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KEY   TO   THE   PRONUNCIATION 
AND  TO  THE  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SIGNS  EMPLOYED. 


k,  as  ill 

•»  • •• 

^t  ft 

w«  •• 

«»  •! 

* 

Il  »f 

i.  ,. 

6, 


fate 

far. 

fat 

fall. 

me. 

met. 

her. 

ptne. 

ptn. 

note. 


n,   .... 

as 

in 

6 

•1 

fl 

Oi  .. 

w.     .. 

u 

oil     . . 

ou 

y 

not. 

move. 

tube. 

ttib. 

b«a 

Sc.abttDe(Fr.uX 

oil. 

rnd. 
f«y(=e+I). 


PRONUNCIATION. 

In  showing  the  pronunciation  the  simplest  and  most  easily  understood  method  has  been  adopted,  that  of  re-writing 
the  word  in  a  different  form.  In  doing  so  the  same  letter  or  combination  of  letters  is  made  use  of  for  the  same 
iouruly  no  matter  by  what  letter  or  letters  the  sound  may  be  expressed  in  the  principal  word.  The  key  by  this 
means  is  greatly  simplified,  the  reader  having  only  to  bear  in  mind  one  mark  for  each  sound. 

Vowels.  {      Accent. — Words  consisting  of  more   than   one  syllable 

rev  ^ve  an  accent,  as  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  labour^ 
the  »vOond  of  delay ^  and  the  third  of  comprehention.  The 
accented  syllable  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  word, 
being  made  so  by  means  of  the  accent.  In  this  dictionary 
it  is  denoted  by  the  mark  '.  This  mark,  called  an  accent, 
is  placed  above  and  beyond  the  syllable  which  receives  the 
accent,  as  in  the  words  la'boui%  delaij\  and  comprehen'aion. 

Many  polysyllabic  words  are  pronounced  with  two  ac- 
cents, the  primary  and  the  secondary  accent,  as  the  word 
excmnmunicatioHf  in  which  the  third,  as  well  as  the  fifth 
syllable  is  commonly  accented.  The  accent  on  the  fifth 
syllable  is  the  primary,  true,  or  tonic  accent,  while  that  on 
the  third  is  a  mere  euphonic  accent, -and  consists  of  a  slight 
resting  on  the  syllable  to  prevent  indistinctness  in  the  utter- 
ance of  so  many  unaccented  syllables.  Where  both  accents 
are  marked  in  a  word,  the  primary  accent  is  thus  marked  ", 
and  the  secoi.dary,  or  inferior  one,  by  this  mark  ',  as  in  the 
word  excoinmH'nic(i"tion. 


Oonionants. 


cbi 
6h. 

j. 

K. 


as  in 


c/toin. 

Sc.  loeh,  Oer.  narAt. 

job. 

ffo. 

Fr.  ion. 

ting. 


TH, na'in 

th 

w ,, 

wh , 

*h,   ,, 


then. 

thin. 

wig. 

loMg. 

a^ure. 


The  application  of  this  key  to  the  pronunciation  of 
foreign  words  can  as  a  rule  only  represent  approximately 
the  true  pronunciation  of  those  words.  It  is  applicable, 
however,  to  Latin  and  Greek  words,  as  those  languages  are 
pronounced  in  England. 


CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  AND  SYMBOLS. 


By  means  of  chemical  symbols,  or  formulas,  the  composition,  of  the  most  complicated  substances  can  be  very 
easily  expressed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  small  compass.  An  abbreviated  expression  of  this  kind  often  »gives,  in  a 
single  line,  more  information  as  to  details  than  could  be  given  in  many  lines  of  letterpress. 


Slsmsnts. 
Aluminium,   .    .    . 
Antimony  (Stibium). 
Arsenic, 


Barium, 
Bismuth, 
Boron,  . 
Bromine, 
Cadmium, 
Cassinm, 
Calcium, 
Carbon, 
Cerium. 
Chlorine, 
Chromium, 
Cobalt,  .    .    . 
Copper  (Capii 
Didymium,     . 
Irliium.     . 
Fluorine,    . 
Qalllam,    . 
Glucinium,     . 
Gold  (Aurum). 
Hydrogen..    . 
Indium.     . 
Iodine,  .    .    . 
Iridium,    .    . 
Iron  (Ferrum), 
Lanthanium, . 
Lead  (PlumbumX 
Lithium,    . 
Magnesium, 
Manganese, 


Symbols. 
.  Al 
.  Sb 
.  As 
.  Ba 
.  Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 
.  C« 
.  Ca 
.  C 
.  Ce 

CI 
.  Cr 
.  Co 
.  Cu 

D 
.  B 
.  F 

Ga 

O 

Au 
.  H 

In 
.  I 

Ir 
.  Fe 
.  La 
.  Pb 
.  L 
.  Mg 
.  Mn 


Elimients.  Symbols. 

Mercury  (Hydrargynim),  .  H^ 

Molybdenum Mo 

Nickel, Ni 

Niobium Nb  ^ 

Nitrogen,  N    ' 

Osmium, Os 

Oxygen O 

Palladium, Pd 

Phosphorus, P 

Platinum, Pt 

Potassium  (Kalhiiii).  .  K 

Rhodium, R 

Rubidium Rb 

Ruthenium, Ru 

Selenium Se 

SUicon,    . Si 

Silver  (Argentuiu).  .  Ag 

Sodium  (Natrium).  .  Na 

Strontium, Sr 

Sulphur S 

Tantalum, Ta 

Tellurium.  .  Te 

Thallium,  ...  '11 

Thorium, Th 

Tin  (Stannum),      .    .    .       Sn 

Titanium Ti 

Tungsten  (Wolfram),     .    .  W 

Trauium, U 

Vanadium, V 

Yttrium, Y 

Zinc, Zn 

Zirconium, Zr 


When  any  of  the  above  symbols  stands  by  itself  it  indi- 
cates one  atom  of  the  element  it  represents.  Thus,  H 
stands  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  O  for  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
and  CI  for  one  atom  of  chlorine.  {See  Atom,  and  Atomic 
tkeoi'y  under  Atomio,  in  Dictionary.) 


When  a  symbol  fias  a  small  figure  or  number  under- 
written, and  to  the  right  of  it,  such  figure  or  number  indi- 
cates the  number  of  atoms  of  the  element.  Thus — Os 
signifies  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  S^  five  atoms  of  sulphur,  and 
Cio  ten  atoms  of  carbon. 

When  two  or  more  elements  are  united  to  form  a  chemi- 
cal compound,  their  symbols  are  written  one  after  the 
other,  to  indicate  the  compound.  Thus — H^O  means  water, 
a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen ; 
CiiHsjOu  indicates  cane-sugar,  a  compound  of  twelve 
atoms  of  carbon,  twenty-two  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  of 
oxygen. 

These  two  expressions  as  they  stand  denote  respectively 
a  molecule  of  the  substance  they  represent,  that  is,  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  it  capable  of  existing  in  the 
free  state.  To  express  several  molecules  a  large  figure  is 
prefixed,  thus:  2HtO  represents  two  molecules  of  water, 
4(Ci2H220n)  four  molecules  of  cane-sugar. 

When  a  compound  is  formed  of  two  or  more  compounds 
the  symbolical  expressions  for  the  compound  are  usually 
connected  together  by  a  comma;  thus,  the  crystallized 
magnesic  sulphate  is  MgS04 ,  7  H3O.  The  symbols  may  also 
be  used  to  express  the  changes  which  occur  during  chemical 
action,  and  they  are  then  written  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion, of  which  one  side  represents  the  substances  as  they 
exist  before  the  change,  the  other  the  result  of  the  reaction. 
Thus,  2Hs  +  0i-  2H80  expresses  the  fact  that  two  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen,  each  containing  two  atoms,  and  one  of 
oxygen,  also  containing  two  atoms,  combine  to  give  two 
molecules  of  water,  each  of  them  containing  two  at'^ros  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 


(ru) 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


a.  or  ad j .  stands  for  adjective. 

galv.    stand 

3  for  galvanism. 

p.        stands 

abbrev. 

, . .    abbreviation,  abbreviated. 

genit. 

genitive.                        • 

palcton. 

ace. 
act. 

accusative, 
active. 

geog. 
geol. 

geography, 
geology. 

part, 
pass. 

cull'. 

adverb. 

geom. 

geometry. 

pathol. 

atiri. 

agriculture. 

Goth. 

Gothic. 

pejor. 
Per. 

ahj. 

algebra. 

Gr. 

Greek. 

Amer. 

American. 

gram. 

grammar. 

perf. 

anat. 

anatomy. 

qiui. 

gunnery. 
Hebrew. 

pers. 

anc. 

ancient. 

Heb. 

persp. 
Peruv. 

antii/. 

antiquities. 

Iter. 

heraldry. 

aor. 

aorist,  aoristic. 

Hind. 

Hindostanee,  Hindu,  or 

Pg. 

At. 

Arabic. 

hist. 

history.               [Hindi. 

pkar.          .  . 

arch. 

architecture. 

Iiort. 

horticulture. 

philol. 

archaol. 

archaeology. 

Hung. 

Hungarian. 

p/iilos. 
Phoen. 

arit.'t. 

arithmetic. 

hgdiX)8. 

hydrostatics. 

Armor. 

Armoric. 

Icel. 

Icelandic. 

phoiog. 

art. 

article. 

ich. 

ichthyology. 

phren. 

A.  Sax. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

imper. 

imperative. 

phys.  geog. ... 

astral. 

astrology. 

imperf . 

imperfect. 

physioL 

astron. 

astronomy. 

impers. 

impersonal. 

^I'.D. 

at.  wt. 

atomic  weight. 

incept. 

inceptive. 

aug. 

auginentative. 

ind. 

indicative. 

pneum. 

Bav. 

Bavarian  dialec  t. 

Ind. 

Indie. 

poet. 

Inol. 

biology. 

indef. 

indefinite.. 

Bohero. 

Bohemian. 

Indo-Eur.  .. 

Indo-European. 

pol.  econ.    ... 

bof. 

botany. 

inf. 

infinitive. 

poss. 

Braz. 

Brazilian. 

in  tens. 

intensive. 

pp. 

Bret. 

Breton  (= Armoric). 

interi. 

interjection. 

W:     .•;. 

Bulg. 

Bulgarian. 

Ir. 

Irish. 

Catal. 

Catalonian. 

Iran. 

Iranian. 

prep. 

carp. 

carpentry. 

It. 

Italian. 

pres. 

caus. 

causative. 

L. 

Latin. 

pret,  * 

Celt. 

Celtic. 

Ian. 

language. 

priv. 

Chal. 

Chaldee. 

Lett. 

Lettish. 

pron. 

c/tem. 

chemistry. 

L.G. 

Low  German. 

pron. 

dn'OH. 

chronology. 

lit. 

literal,  literally. 

pros. 

Class. 

Classical  (—Greek  and 

Lith. 

Lithuanian. 

prov. 

Tiatin). 

L.L. 

late  Latin,  low  do. 

psychol. 

cogr. 

cognate,  cognate  with, 
cofioqnial. 

mach. 

machinery. 

rail. 

coUoq. 

vuinuf. 

manu^tures. 

R.Cath.Ch.... 

Cffm. 

commerce. 

masc. 

masculine. 

rhei. 

com  p. 

compare. 

mcUh. 

mathematics. 

Rom.antiq.... 

compai*. 
coach. 

comparative, 
conchology. 

mech. 

mechanics. 

Rus. 

med. 

medicine. 

Sax. 

COilj. 

conjunction. 

Med.  L.   .  .. 

Medieval  liatin. 

Sc. 

coiitr. 

contraction,  contracted. 

tiiensur. 

mensuration. 

Scand. 

Com. 

Cornish. 

Hiatal. 

metallurgy. 

Sa-ip. 

cn/stal. 

crystallography. 

mefaph. 

metaphysics. 

sculp. 

Cyra. 

Cymric. 

meteor. 

meteorology. 

Sem. 

D. 

Dutch. 

Mex. 

Mexican. 

Serv. 

Dan. 

Danish. 

M.H.G.      ... 

Middle  High  German. 

sing. 

dat. 

dative. 

milii. 

military, 
mineralogy. 
Modem  French. 

Skr. 

def. 

definite. 

ndhfral. 

Slav. 

deriv. 

derivation. 

Mod.  Fr.   ... 

Sp. 

dial. 

dialect,  dialectal. 

muth. 

mythology. 

sp.  gr. 

dim. 

diminutive. 

N. 

Norse,  Norwegian. 

Stat. 

distrib. 

distributive. 

u. 

noun. 

subj. 

dram. 

drama,  dramatic. 

luit.  hist.    ... 

natural  history. 

superl. 

dun. 

dynamics. 

nat.  order,... 

natural  order. 

surg. 

E.,  Kng. 

English. 

jiat.  pkil.   . 

natural  philosophy. 

surv. 

ecrlfA. 

ecclesiastical. 

na\U. 

nautical. 

Sw. 

Egypt. 

...     .  Egyptian. 

navig. 

navigation. 

sym. 

fleet. 

electricity. 

neg. 

negiitive. 

syn. 

etigiu. 

engineering. 

neut. 

neuter. 

Syr. 

eng)'. 

engraving. 

N.H.G..     ... 

New  Hi^h  German. 

Tart. 

entom. 

entomology. 

nom. 

nominative. 

technol. 

Eth. 

Ethiopic. 

Norm. 

Norman. 

teleg. 

ethn. 

ethnography,ethnology. 

North.  E.  .. 

Northern  Enghsh. 

term. 

etipn. 

etymology. 

numi*. 

numismatics. 

Teut. 

Eur. 

European. 

obj. 

objective. 

theol. 

exclam. 

exclamation. 

obs. 

obsolete. 

toricol. 

fem. 

feminme. 

obsoles. 

obsolescent. 

trigon. 

Fl. 

figuratively, 
laemish. 

0.  Bulg.     .. 
O.E. 

.     Old  Bulgarian ( Ch. Slavic ). 
Old  English  {i.e.  English 

Turk. 
typog. 

foii. 

fortification. 

between  A  •  Saxon  and 

var. 

Fr. 

French. 

Modern  English). 

v.i. 

freq. 

frequentative. 

0.  Fr. 

Old  French. 

v.n. 

Fris. 

Frisian. 

O.H.G.      .. 

Old  High  German. 

v.t. 

fut. 

future. 

O.Pnis.      .. 

Old  Prussian. 

W. 

G. 

German. 

O.Sax. 

Old  Saxon. 

tool. 

Gael. 

Gaelic. 

wnith. 

omitholog}'. 

t 

for  participle, 
palaeontology, 
participle, 
passive, 
pathology, 
pejorative. 
Persic  or  Persian, 
perfect, 
person, 
perspective. 
Peruvian. 
Portuguese, 
pharmacy, 
philology, 
philosophy. 
Phoenician, 
photography, 
phrenology.  • 
physical  geography, 
physiology, 
plural.        " 
Piatt  Dutch, 
pneumatics, 
poetical. 
Polish. 

political  economy, 
possessive, 
past  participle. 

Present  participle. 
*rovenyal. 
preposition, 
present, 
preterite, 
privative, 
pronunciation , pron  ounced. 
pronoun, 
prosody, 
provincial, 
psychology 
railways. 

Roman  Catholic  Church, 
rhetoric. 

Roman  antiquities. 
Russian. 
Saxon. 
Scotch. 
Scandinavian. 
Scripture, 
sculpture. 
Semitic. 
Servian, 
singular. 
Sanskrit. 
Slavonic,  Slavic. 
Spanish, 
specific  gravity, 
statute, 
subjunctive, 
superlative, 
surgery, 
surveving. 
Swedish, 
symbol, 
sj'nonym. 
Syriac. 
Tartar, 
technology, 
telegraphy, 
termination. 
Teutonic, 
theolc^y. 
toxicology, 
trigonometry. 
Turkish, 
typography, 
variety  (of  species), 
verb  intransitive, 
verb  neuter, 
verb  transitive. 
Welsh, 
zoology, 
obsolete. 
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LABIATJB 


L,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, is  usually  denominated  a  semi-vowel 
or  a  liauid.  It  is  formed  by  placing  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  gum  that  in- 
closes the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth,  and 
aOowing  the  breath  to  escape  by  the  sides 
nf  the  tougue.  L  has  only  one  sound  in 
E^lish.  as  in  like,  caneU.  At  the  end  of 
monosyllables  it  is  often  doubled,  as  in 
faU,  /uU,  tell,  beU,  but  not  after  diph- 
thongs and  digml^B,  as  foul,  fool,  prowl, 
ffrowl,  foal,  &C.  Tne  nearest  ally  of  c  is  r,  the 

Pronunciation  of  which  differs  from  that  of 
only  in  being  accompanied  by  a  vibration 
of  the  tip  of  ine  tongue.  There  is  no  letter 
accordingly  with  which  I  is  more  frequently 
interchanged,  instances  of  the  change  of  I 
into  rand  of  r  intoi  being  both  verv  common 
in  various  languages.  In  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  Indo-European  alphabet  I  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  later  modiflcation  of  r.  Thus 
the  Skr.  ruck,  to  shine,  corre^x>nds  to  the 
Or.  root  luk  in  leukoe,  white,  L.  <ue  in  luceo, 
to  shine,  lux,  light,  and  the  root  of  £.  light; 
the  L.  ulmue  jrfelds  the  Fr.  orme,  and  the 
L.  peregrinue  yields  the  It  pellegrino,  Fr. 
peteriti,  £.  pUgrim,  L.  lavendula,  K  laven- 
der. So  too  the  Latin  adjectival  termina- 
tions -<Ui«,  -aris  are  the  same.  There  are 
whole  nations  that  do  not  possess  one  or 
other  of  these  sounds,  the  Japanese,  for 
example,  always  using  r  instead  of  I,  while 
the  Chinese  use  I  instead  of  r.  L  is  also 
found  representing  n,  as  in  poetern,  as  well 
as  tiie  mutes  d,  t,  thus  &  tear,  Fr.  larme, 
Gr.  dakry,  are  etymologically  the  same 
words.  In  A.  Sax.  I,  like  the  other  liquids 
n  and  r,  is  often  preceded  bv  h,  which  was 
no  doubt  sounded,  as  in  Ai^f ,  loaf:  Atodoti, 
to  lade  or  load ;  hlot,  lot ;  tiUnian,  hleonian, 
to  lean.  In  English  words  the  terminaUng 
syllable  le  is  unaccented,  the  e  is  silent,  and 
I  forms  itself  a  syllable,  as  in  able,  eaale, 
pronounced  abl,  eagl.  In  some  words  c  is 
now  mute,  as  in  half,  eaJf,  vtalk,  talk,  chalk. 
If  oik,  calm;  from  others  it  has  disappeared 
Altogether,  as  from  each,  such ;  in  hauberk, 
auburn,  it  has  become  u ;  in  eo%tld,  eyllable, 
participle,  it  has  intruded.  — As  an  abbre- 
viation, in  Latin,  it  stands  for  Lucius; 
L.L.S.  for  a  sesterce,  or  two  librce  and  a 
half.  LL.  D.  stands  for  Legum  Doctor, 
Doctor  of  Laws.  L  is  also  used  for  liber, 
book,  as  applied  to  a  division  in  a  work.  ~ 
As  a  numeral  L  stands  for  60. 

La  (1»),  exdam.  [A.  Sax.  Id,  lo!  behold  I] 
Look;  see;  behold. 

La  Qtt).  In  music,  (a)  in  solmization,  the 
sixth  of  the  seven  syllables— ii<  or  do,  re, 
mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  n— representing  the  seven 
sounds  in  the  diatonic  scale.  (&)  The  syl- 
lable bv  which  Guido  denoted  the  last  sound 
of  each  of  his  hexachords.  If  the  hexa- 
rhord  begins  in  C,  the  la  answers  to  our  A; 
if  in  G.  to  our  E;  and  if  in  F,  to  D. 

Lab.  Labbe,  n.  [Allied  to  D.  labben,  to  blab, 
to  tell  tales ;  to  O.  labbe,  lip,  mouth ;  and 

Cbably  to  £.  blab.  1  A  great  talker ;  a  blab- 
.    'I  am  no  lah.'    Chaucer.    [Obsolete 
or  provinciaL] 

Lab,  t  Labbe,  tf-i.  [^o  the  noun.]  To  blab; 
to  prate;  to  talk  thoughtlessly  or  carelessly. 
'A  lobbing  shrew  is  she.'    Chaucer. 


LabadlBt  (lal/a-distX  n.  A  follower  of  Jean 
de  Labadie,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Labadists  held  that  Ood  can 
and  does  deceive  men,  that  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
and  other  peculiar  opinions. 
Labarrl  (la-barM),  n.  Elapt  {emniteofta, 
a  deadly  snake  of  Guiana,  which  sometimes 
reaches  the  length  of  8  feet  It  is  beauti- 
fully coloured  when  alive,  but  fades  when 
dead. 

Labamm  (l^^^^-i^ni).  n.  [L.  laharum,  lo- 
bdrum,  Gr.  labaron,  laboron;  etym.  doubt- 
ful 1  The  imperial  stan- 
dard adopted  by  Oonstan- 
tine  the  Great  after  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  dif- 
ferently described  and  fig- 
ured, but  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  pole  having  a 
cross-bar  with  the  banner 
depending  from  it  and  bear- 
ing the  Greek  letters  XP 
(that  is,  Chr),  conjoined  so 
as  to  form  a  monogram  of 
the  name  of  Christ.  The 
banner  was  made  of  silk. 
The  word  is  sometimes  used 
for  any  other  standard  or 
LabanuD.— Medal  flag,  and  its  form  may  still 
ofConstandne.  ^y^  recognised  in  the  ban- 
ners earned  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal processions  in  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. 

Labdanuxn  (lal/da-num).    See  Ladanum. 
LabefiMtion  (l^b-e-fak'shon),  n.    [L  labe- 
facHo,  from  labefacio—labo,  to  totter,  and 
facio,  to  make.  ]  A  weakening  or  loosening; 
a  failing;  decay;  downfall;  ruin. 

There  b  in  it  such  a  lab^attion  of  all  principles  as 
may  be  injurious  to  mortaiuy.  BcnveU. 

Labefy  t  (lab'e-fl),  V.  t.  To  weaken  or  impair 
Label  (l&'bl).  n.  [O.Fr.  label,  lambel. 
labeau,  a  rag,  a  tatter,  a  shred:  either  of 
Germanic  or  of  Celtic  origin;  comp.  G. 
lappen,  a  flap,  patch,  rag.  and  W.  Uab,  a 
svTp,  Uabed.  a  label;  Gael  leab,  a  shred.] 
1.  A  slip  of  silk,  paper,  parchment,  or  other 
material,  containing  a  name,  title,  address, 
or  the  like,  and  afllxed  to  anything,  indicat- 
ing its  nature,  contents,  ownership,  destina- 
tion, or  other  particulars.— 2.  A  narrow  slip 
of  parchment  or  paper,  or  a  ribbon  of  silk, 
af&xed  to  diplomas.deeds,  or  writings  to  hold 
the  appended  seal.  —3.  Any  paper  annexed  to 
a  will  bv  way  of  addition,  as  a  codiciL — i.  In 
her.  a  fillet  with  pendants  or  points,  a  figure 
usually  added  to  coat  ar- 
mour to  mark  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  arms  of  the 
eldest  son  during  the  life 
of  the  father,  in  which 
case  it  has  three  points. 
A  label  of  five  points  is 
the  distinction  of  the  heir 
whilst  the  grandfather 
is  living;  one  of  seven 
points,  the  difference  for  Label  of  three  points, 
the  heir  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  great-grandfather;  and  so  on.  The  lahel 
is  auo  termed  a  Lambel,  sometimes  a  File. 
5.  A  long  thin  brass  nile,  with  a  small  sight 
at  one  end  and  a  centre-hole  at  the  other. 


Flower  of  Orchis  ttut' 
ciilata.   L,  LabcUum. 


commonly  used  with  a  tangent  line  on  the 
edge  of  a  circumferentor,  to  take  altitudes, 
^.— AtAtasseL  FuUer.^T.lnOotKareh. 
a  projecting  tablet  or  moulding  over  doors, 
wmdows.  &c.,  called  a  hood-moulding,  and 
a  drip,  dripstone,  or  weather-moulding  when 
it  is  turned  square. —8.  A  pendant  like  a 
broad  ribbon  hanging  from  the  head-dress 
and  helmet  of  a  knight 
Label  (Ua>l).  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  labelled;  ppr. 
labelling.    To  affix  a  label  to. 

It  shall  be  inventoried,  and  every  particle  and 
utensil  ImbtlUd.  Shak. 

Labeller(l&'bl-^),n.   One  who  affixes  labels 

to  anything. 

Labeuvm  (la-beiaum), 
n.  [L.,  alitUelip.]  A 
term  applied  in  botany 
to  one  of  the  three 
pieces  forming  the  co- 
rolla in  orchideous 
plants.  It  is  often 
spurred. 

Labent  (l&'bent).  a.  [L 
UiJbene,  tabentiM,  ppr.  of 
labor,  to  slide.]  Slid- 
ing; gliding.    [Rare.] 

Labia  (l&'bi-a),  n.  pL 

iFrom  L.  labium,  a  Up.  ] 
n  a»Mt.  the  lips.  Ap- 
plied also  to  the  parts  of  the  pudendum  ex- 
terior to  the  nvmphK. 

Labial  O&'bi-al).  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  labium, 
a  lip.  See  Lip.)  L  Pertaining  to  the  lips. 
'  A  labial  sland  or  vein.*  Dunglieon.  — 
2.  Formed  by  the  lips;  owing  its  special 
character  to  the  lips ;  as,  a  labial  articula- 
tion, a  labial  consonant,  .namely  one  such 
as  b,  p,  and  m. 

LabLu  (l&'bi-al).  n.  A  letter  or  character 
representinff  a  sound  or  articulation  formed 
or  uttered  cniefly  by  the  lips,  as  6,/,  m,  p,  v, 
are  called  labials. 

lA'biBXLyQh'hi'aXAi\  adv.  In  alabial  manner; 
by  means  of  the  lips. 

LabiatSB  (U  -  bi  •  &'  teX  n.  p2.  [See  Labiats.  1 
The  mint  tribe,  a  ve^  important  and 
extensive  natural  order  or  exogenous  plants, 
with  a  labiate  corolla,  and  a  fouV-lobed 
ovary,  changing  to  four  seed-like  mono- 
spermous  fruits.  This  order  contains  about 
2600  species,  mostly  herbs,  undershrubs,  or 
shrubs,  rarely  arborescent,  with  opposite  or 
whorled  leaves,  usually  square  stems,  and  a 
thyrsoid  or  whorled  inflorescence.  They  are 
spread  throughout  the  world,  being  most 
strongly  represented  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  eastern  regions,  but  abounding  in  all 
temperate  latitndea  Many  of  the  species 
are  valued  for  their  fragrance,  as  lavender 
and  thyme;  others  for  their  stimulating 
qualities,  as  mint  and  peppermint;  others 
as  aromatics.  as  savory,  basil,  and  marjoram: 
several  are  used  as  febrifuges,  as  the  Oeymum 
febrifugum  of  Sierra  Leone.  Bosemary  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Hungary- water, 
and  its  oil  is  that  which  gives  the  green 
colour  to  bear's-grease  and  such  pomatuma 
Betony.  ground-ivy,  horehound.  and  others 
possess  bitter  tonic  qualitiea  Numerous 
species  are  objects  of  great  beauty,  an 
various  kinds  of  sage,  Gardoquia,  and  Dm- 
cocephalum.    Also  called  LamiaeecB. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fnll;       mo,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  m5ve;     tiibe,  tub,  bull; 
ch.  cAain;      Ch,  Sc  lofTi:     g.  (/o:     J.  job;      h,  Fr.  to»;      ng.  siti^;;      th,  Men;  th.  <Ain; 
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LABIATE 


LABYRINTHIKS 


Labiate  Corolla. 


Lalllate,  Lalllated  (lan>i;&t,  U'biat-ed).  a. 
[L.L.  Uwiatxts,  from  L.  labium^  lip.]  In  bot. 
a  term  applied  to  an  irregnlar  gamopetalous 
corolla,  the  limb  or  expanded  portion  cleft 
BO  as  to  preaent  an  upper 
and  lower  Up,  the  upper 
consisting  of  two,  the 
lower  of  three  seipnents. 

Lalilatiflor»  a&>bi.a.u- 
fl^rfiX  n.  pt-  (L.L.  to- 
biatus,  lipped,  from  L. 
labium,  a  lip,  and  ylof, 
JUnig,  a  flower]  In  bet. 
a  section  of  the  nat  order  Composite.  The 
flowers  are  mostly  hermaphrodite,  and  the 
corolla  is  divided  into  two  lips. 

Labile  a&b'ilX  a-  [L.L  labais,  apt  to  slip, 
from  L  labor,  to  slide,  to  slip.]  Liable  to 
err,  fall,  or  apostatize.    [Bare.] 

Lability  Oa-btn-ti),  a.  LiabiUty  to  lapse 
or  err.    Coleridge. 

Lablxneter,  Lamdometer  (U-bim'et-^r, 
lab-i-dom'et-6r).  n.  [Gr.  lahis,  labidos,  a 
forceps,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  In  ob- 
stetriei,  a  scale  adapted  to  the  bandies  of 
the  forceps,  which  indicates  the  distance  of 
the  blades  from  each  other  when  applied  to 
the  h^id  of  the  child  in  the  womb. 

Labiodental  (l&'bi-d-den-tal),  a.  (L  labium, 
a  lip,  and  dem.a  tooth.  ]  Inphonetieg,  formed 
or  pronounced  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
lips  and  teeth;  as,/  and  v  are  kUnodental 
letters. 

Labiodental  (U'bi-d-den-tal),  n.  A  letter 
representing  a  sound  pronounced  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

Labl-palpl  (l&'bi-pal-plX  fk  pi  [L.  labium, 
a  lip,  and  palpum,  a  feeler.]  In  entom. 
the  labial  feelers  in  insects. 

Labium (l&'bi-nmXfk  [L.,alip.1  A  lip;  espe- 
cially, (a)  in  entom.  the  lower  lip  of  insects, 
the  upper  being  called  the  labrum.  (b)  in 
nnivalve  molluscous  shells  the  inner  lip  of 
the  shell,  the  outer  being  called  the  labrum. 

Labor  (UUbor').  n.  A  Mexican  land  measure, 
equal  to  177  acres.    Simmonde. 

Laborantt  (lal/o-rantX  n.    A  chemist 
I  can  show  you  a  sort  of  fiat  sulphur  made  by  an 
Industrious  lab^rant.  Btyte. 

LaboratO]T(lab'o-ra-to>riX  n.  plL  labora- 
torium, ]^.  laboratoire,  from  L.  {a6or,  labour. 
See  Labour.]  l.  A  building  or  worlcshop 
designed  for  investigation  and  experiment 
in  chemistry,  physics,  pyrotechnics,  or  the 
like.  —2.  A  place  where  work  is  performed  or 
anything  is  elaborated  or  prepared  for  use; 
hence,  tne  stomach  is  called  the  grand  la- 
boratory of  the  human  body ;  the  liver  the 
laboratory  of  the  bile. 

Laborious  (la-b<yri-usX  a.  [L.  laborio»u$; 
Fr.  laborieux.  See  Laboue.]  1.  Bequiring 
hd>our,  exertion,  or  perseverance;  toilsome; 
tiresome;  not  easy;  as,  laborioue  duties  or 
services. 

With  what  compulsion  and  tab^riatts  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low.  Milton, 

Dost  thou  love  watchinrs.  abstinence,  or  toil. 
LmktritHS  virtues  allt    iJeam  these  from  Cato. 

Addison. 

2.  Using  exertion;  employing  labour;  dili- 
gent in  work  or  service;  assiduous:  used  of 
persons;  as,  a  lahoriauM  buA>andman  or 
mechanic ;  a  lahorUAU  minister  or  pastor. 
*  Laborioue  for  her  people  and  her  poor.' 
Tennyson.— Stn.  Industrious,  painstaking, 
active,  diligent,  assiduous,  toilsome,  diffi- 
cult, arduous,  wearisome,  fatiguing,  trouble- 
some, tedious. 

Laborlomly  (Ia-b6'ri-us-liX  adv.  In  a  la- 
borious manner ;  with  labour,  toil,  or  diffi- 
culty. 

Labmoomess  G*-bd'ri-us-nesX  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  laborious  or  attended  with 
toll;  toilsomeness;  difficulty.— 2.  Diligence; 
assiduity. 

LmborioMsness  shuts  the  doors  and  stops  aU  the 
aTcnues  of  the  niad.  South. 

Labour  (l&'b^rX  n.  {Ft.  labeur,  L  labor, 
labour.]  1.  Exertion,  physical  or  mental,  or 
both  undergone  in  the  performance  of  some 
task  or  work;  particulaiiy,  the  exertion  of  the 
body  in  occupations  by  which  subsistence 
is  obtained,  as  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, in  oontradistinotion  to  the  exertion 
of  strength  in  pl^y  or  amusements,  which 
are  denominatea  exereiee  rather  than  labour; 
any  kind  of  exertion  which  is  attended  with 
fatigue ;  the  performance  of  woric;  toil;  as, 
after  the  laboure  of  the  day  the  farmer  re- 
tires, and  rest  is  sweet ;  moderate  labour 
contributes  to  health ;  the  labour  of  com- 
piling and  writing  a  history. 

What  b  obtained  by  lm*omr  will  of  right  be  the 
property  of  him  by  whose  trnkour  it  is  gained. 

Ra$HbUr. 


2.  Work  done  or  to  be  done;  that  which  re- 
quires wearisome  exertion  or  strong  effort ; 
a  work. 

Being  a  tabour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact  per- 
formance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  tlua  looic  lor. 

Hookor. 

3.  Labourers  or  producers  in  the  aggregate; 
as,  the  claims  or  rights  of  labour.  —4.  Tra* 
vail ;  the  pangs  and  efforts  of  childbirth.— 
5.  In  Scrip,  simering;  trial  Be  v.  xiv.  18.— 
Laborioui  labour,  in  obetetriee,  labour  which 
is  accompanied  with  much  suffering,  and  is 
unusually  difficult.- Syn.  Worlc,  toil,  task, 
drudgery,  exertion,  effort. 

Labour  O^'b^rX  v.i.  l.  To  exert  muscular 
strength;  to  act  or  move  with  painful  effort, 
particularly  in  servile  occupations;  to  work; 
totoU. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work. 

2.  To  exert  one's  powers  of  body  or  mind, 
or  both,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  design; 
to  endeavour;  to  strive;  to  take  pains;  as, 
he  laboured  to  make  himself  intelligible. 

Labournot  for  the  meat  which  perisheth.  Jn.<rL  37. 

Labour  to  thy  power  to  make  thy  body  eo  of  thy 
soul's  errands.  yer.  Taylor. 

8.  To  be  burdened ;  to  be  oppressed  with 
difficulties;  to  proceed  or  act  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Come  unto  me.  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Mat.  xi.  aS. 

In  this  sense  often  with  under  (formerly 
sometimes  0/);  as,  to  labour  under  k  disease. 

Absolute  monarchy  labours  under  the  worst  of  all 
disadvantages.  Broughatn. 

4.  To  be  in  travail;  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
childbirth. —5.  NauL  to  move  irregularly 
with  little  pro^ss;  to  pitch  and  roll  hea- 
vily, as  a  ship  m  a  turbulent  sea.— Syn.  To 
work,  toil,  strive,  struggle,  plod,  drudge. 

Labour  (l&'bi&r),  v.t.  1.  To  work  at;  to  till ; 
to  cultivate. 

The  most  excellent  lands  are  lying  fallow,  or  only 
laboured  by  children.  IV.  Tooke, 

2.  To  prosecute  with  effort;  to  urge;  as,  to 
labour  a  point  or  argument.  —3.  To  form  or 
fabricate  with  exertion;  as,  to  labour  arms 
for  Troy;  a  laboured  composition.— 4.  t  To 
beat;  to  belabour.  '  Labour  him  with  many 
a  sturdy  stroke.'    Dryden. 

Laboured  (li'bdrd).  p.  and  a.  Formed  with 
labour;  bearing  the  marks  of  constraint  and 
hardness  of  style:  opposed  to  eaty,  naiural, 
or  tponianeoue. 

Labourer  O&'^i^-^i'X  ^  One  who  labours 
in  a  toilsome  occupation;  a  man  who  does 
work  that  requires  little  skill  or  special 
training,  as  distinguished  from  an  artisan. 

Labounng  (l&'b^i'-insX  i>*  and  a.  1.  Exert- 
ing muscular  strength  or  intellectual  power; 
toiling;  moving  with  pain  or  difficulty;  cul- 
tivating.—2.  A  term  applied  to  a  person 
who  performs  woric  that  requires  no  appren- 
ticeship or  professional  skill,  in  distinction 
from  an  arnsan.  —3.  Devoted  or  set  apart 
for  labour;  as,  a  labouring  daj.— Labouring 
force,  the  force  applied  to  a  machine  to  set 
and  keep  it  in  motion.  It  differs  from  work- 
ing or  eJUient  force,  which  is  the  force 
actually  exerted  by  the  machine,  or  the 
force  transmitted  to  the  point  of  effect, 
inasmuch  as  part  of  it  is  expended  in  over- 
coming friction,  6ui.  The  labouring  force 
is  thus  always  greater  than  the  working 
force. 

LabOUrlOM  (l&'b^r-IesX  a.  Without  labour; 
not  laborious ;  easily  done. 

Labour-pains  (lal)6r-panz),  n.  pL  Pains  of 
childbirth. 

Labour-saying  (l&'bdr-s&v-ing),  a.  Saving 
labour;  adapted  to  supersede  or  diminish 
the  labour  of  men;  as,  a  labour-eaving  ma- 
chine. 

Labotursome  O^'b^i'-sumX  a.  Lt  Made  with 
great  labour  and  diligence.  ^Labourtome 
petition.'  Shak.—2.  Apt  or  inclined  to 
pitch  and  roll,  as  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Labra  (la'braX  n.  [An  intentionally  in- 
correct form  from  II  labrum,  a  lip.]  A 
Up. 

Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here ! 

Word  of  denial :  from  and  scum,  thou  Hest  I    Shah. 

Labradorlte,  Labrador  Ftfspar  (lab'ra- 
dor-it,  lab'ra-dor  fel-sp&rX  n.  A  mineral 
found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  for- 
merly called  Labrador  honMende,  though 
that  is  the  designation  of  hvpersthene.  It 
is  a  lime-soda  felspar,  and  has  been  found 
massive  and  disseminated  only.  Labradorite 
is  distinguished  by  its  splendent  changea- 
bility of  colour. 

Labrador-tea  (laVra-dor-t«X  ^    A  name 


given  to  two  species  of  the  genus  Ledum  (L. 
lat^olium  and  L.  paZustre)  which  pos^ss 
narcotic  properties,  and  render  beer  heady. 
They  grow  in  the  north  of  Europe  aiui 
America. 

Labrax  (li'braksX  n.  [Gr.,  a  ravenous  sea- 
fish.]  A  genus  of  acauthopterygian  flslies 
belonging  to  the  perch  family,  which  in- 
cludes the  rock-fish  or  striped  bass  of  the 
United  States. 

Labrida,  Labroldel  (Iab'ri-d6,  la-broi'dg  iX 
n.  pi.  The  wrasse  tribe,  a  family  of  acan- 
thoptervgious  fishes,  having  the  genus  Lab- 
rus  as  uie  tvpe.  The  ventral  fins  are  under 
the  pectorals,  and  the  scales  are  cycloid. 

Labrldan  (lab'ri-dan),  n.  A  member  of  tlie 
family  Labridtc. 

Labrinth-lilcet  (lab'rinth-likX  a.  Labyrin- 
thic. 

In  labrittlk-like  turns  and  twinings  intricite. 

Drayton. 

Labrose  (la'brdsX  a.  [L  labrum,  a  lip.] 
Having  thick  lips. 

Labrum  (lal)rumX  n.  [L.,  a  lip.]  l.  A  lip 
or  edge;  especially,  (a)  in  entom.  the  usually 
movable  part  which,  terminating  the  face 
anteriorly,  covers  the  mouth  from  above, 
and  represents  the  upper  lip.  (6)  In  conch. 
the  outer  lip  of  a  sheU.— 2.  A  basin  or  vase 
placed  in  the  warm  bath-room  of  the  ancient 
baths.  It  contained  hot  water  for  the  ab- 
lutions of  those  who  used  the  vapoiur  bath. 

Labrus  (l&'brusX  n.  [L,  a  fish  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  either  from  Or.  labros,  greedy,  or 
from  L.  labrum,  a  lip,  on  account  of  their 
well-developed  double  fleshy  lips.  ]  A  genus 
of  spiny-finned  iishes,  the  tyi>e  of  the  family 
Labridee.  The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  termed 
wrasses. 

Laburnum  (la-bir'nnmX  9».  [L.]  A  tree  of 
the  genus  Cytisus,  the  C.  Laburnum,  nat 
order  Leguminosse.  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
much  cultivated  by  way  of  ornament  It  is 
well  known  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its 

Sendulous  racemes  of  yellow  pea -shaped 
owers.  The  seeds  contain  a  poisonous 
substance  called  cytisine,  and  are  violently 
emetic;  the  wood  is  much  prized  by  cabinet- 
makers and  turners,  being  wrought  into  a 
variety  of  articles  which  require  strengtii 
and  smoothness.  The  Scotch  laburnum  of 
gardens  is  a  form  with  larger  leaves  and 
flowers,  which  is  known  as  C.  alpinue. 
Labyrinth  Hab'i-rinth).  n.  [L.  labyrinthm; 
Qr.labyrintkos.^  1.  A  structure  having  nimie- 
rous  intricate  winding  passages,  which  ren- 


der it  difficult  to  find  the  way  from  the 
interior  to  the  entrance.  There  were  two 
remarkable  ancient  edifices  of  this  kind, 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Cretan  labyrinths.  - 

2.  Anything  full  of  intricate  turnings  and 
windings;  an  ornamental  maze  or  wilderness 
in  gardens. 

The  serpent  .  .  .  soon  he  found 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-rolled. 

Milton. 

3.  Any  intricate  matter  or  business:  a  diffi- 
culty from  which  one  cannot  be  extricated; 
a  maze;  a  perplexity. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  had  not  proceeded  with  hi<> 
accustomed  wariness  and  skill;  but  nm  into  laby- 
rinths, from  whence  he  could  not  disentangle  him- 
self. Clarendon. 

4.  A  series  of  cavities  in  the  ear,  viz.  the 
vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semicircular 
canals;  that  part  of  tiie  internal  ear  which 
lies  behind  the  tympanimi.  —  5.  In  metal. 
a  series  of  troughs  attached  to  a  stamping 
mill,  through  which  a  current  of  water 
passes,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  away  the 
suspended  pulverized  ore,  and  subsequently 
depositing  it  at  different  distances,  depend- 
ing upon  its  state  of  comminution.— ZrO^j/- 
rinth/ret,  in  arch,  a  fret  with  many  turnings 
in  the  form  of  a  labvrinth. 

Labyrinthal  (lab'l-rinth-alX  a.  Same  as 
Labyrinthian. 

Lab^intblan,  LabyrlntheanOab-i-rintii'- 

i-an,  lab-i-rinth'6-anX  a.  Winding;  intri- 
cate;  perplexed. 

Mark  how  the  labyrinthian  turns  they  take. 
The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze.       Young. 

A  contracted,  subtile,  and  intricate  face,  full  of 
quirks  and  turnings:  a  labyrinthean  face. 

B.  yonson. 

LabyrlnthlbranchldflB  (labi-rinth  i- 

brangk^i-ddX  n.pL  TL.  labyrinthoe,  a  laby- 
rinth, branchia,  giUs.  and  eidos,  resem- 
blance.]   Same  as  Anabasuiaf. 

Labyrlnthlq.  Labyrlnthlcal  Oab-l-rinth'- 
ik.  lab-i-rinth'ik-al).  a.    Like  a  labyrinth. 

Labsrrlntblform  (lab-i-rlnth'i-formX  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  labyrinth;  intricate. 

Labyrlntlllne  (lab-l-rinthlnX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  like  a  labyrinth. 


F4te,  fEr,  fat,  f»ll;       m*.  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mbve;       tObe,  tub,  l)qll;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtine;     y,  8c.  iey. 


LABTBOrrH0J>0N 

lAbyrlntbodoiiOib-i-Haiii'&^oti),  n 


Z  To  ■Jam  with  ■■<»:  u,  cloth  toad  wllh 
rilrer  or  »tl«r-gilt  lue  —a.  To  ■mbtlllsU 
with  vulcgatloni  or  Intanectlng  rtrlpii  ur 


4,  To  beat ;  to  luh:  senenlly  In  tlis  ptiraH 


6.  To  odd  ■pliHatocoirMiirDUiOTlieTiriiKf: 
.  u.  a  cup  of  cuffM  iitced  wiUi  n  drop  of 

brmdj'.    |Colloir  ] 
lAOa  (lu),  E.i     To  bo  mud*  ao  u  to  ba  fUt- 

ensd  or  tiod  by  a  Uc« ;  to  have  ■  lata ;  ai. 

lAO»-twrk  (IJaljaiK),  ik    a  ilimb  Id  Ibe 
Wert  Indlai.  the  Lagttia  luUeai—    — 

order  TbymalaaceiD. "- '  ' 

lure  ol  It!  Inner  bi 

niimerDua  coDcentrlc  layen  ul  9brei  whltli 

Interlaoi  in  M  tltrccUuiia. 

Lue-boot  (IJii'bOl},  .>.      A  boot  whlcti  la 

LacadOMtlp.  and  a.  1.  Foataned  with  Ince 
or  a  itrtng;  also,  *-'-■--■  ---  —■"■  '--^ 


loWwge 
e  flak),  ■ 


rauj.  to  lire)  A  naiiioui  lubaUnca  pro- 
duced mainly  upon  the  Ficut  iridica  or 

bodj  ot  the  lemile  of  the  CeauiJIcni  ur 
Coarat  lacea.  It  ia  compoaed  of  fira  diBer- 
enC  Tarlatlu  ot  mtn,  with  a  amall  quantlly 
of  MTenI  other  aubtlaiicea.  particularly  a 
red  colouring  matter.  Stict-lae  [a  the  lub- 
•tance  lo  llauatnral  ilato.  lucnutlns  nnall 
twlga.  When  broken  off  and  waihad  wlUi 
water  It  almut  entirely  loaea  lla  red  colour, 


When  mi 


a  thin 


li  died  to  make  diff  i 
■«ared  lealliu-waL    Dl 
other  manatrna,  by  d 

prepaiatloD,  it  cotiatltL. 

ivrnlibM  and  lacqaera.  -IamIui  and  iae- 
lake  are  colourlnA  mattera  naed  In  dyeljLif 
cloth acadat,  obtained  by dlBerctitprDceuei 
from  Btlck-lac.  In  the  atate  in  which  they 
are  found  In  conunarL-e  Uiay  hate  the  form 
ofUttlecakeK  Tbeywen  formerly  obtained 
only  from  the  BaM.  bat  a  •uperior  kind  of 
lac-dye  la  now  maoufaftnnd  In  England 
tmm  (tick-lac  The  colourlnc  matter  of  lac- 
ilja  ia  analoEoua  to  cocblneaL 
Lu,  Lkck  (lak),  n.  IHlnd.  lotA,  lutA;  Bkr. 
JoUla,  abundred  tbouaand.)  Id  Uie  Eaat 
Indies  a  word  uaed  to  denota  100,0D0i  aa,  a 

LaadeT^^k).  o-    (Sa«  Lie.)    PerUnlng 

to  lac  or  prodDced  trota  It 
T^^jyiiTif  (lak'idn),  ik     A  peculiar  lubltance 

ODoa  thoDght  to  be  obtainable  from  ahell- 

lac 
I.BO-dTa  Jl^'^-  "     i*"  uDder  Lac,  ■  re- 
J.BCa<lia).n,    IO.B.{u;Fr.tiui,*taca,tle. 

I,  That   which  Uadi  or  faiteni.  eipeci- 
ally  by  balDg  interwoven;  a  atring  or  coril 

part  ol  the  drtM.  or  pUlted  . 
blghly  ornamented  and  ute<l  i 
c<iraUDti-  — 1.1  Aanani;  agin 


»  called  from  the  te 


3.  MU& 


Lace-ftwne  (laa'fiim).  ji.     A  machliia 
malting  lace  or  bobblnet 
L&M-lMf  CUialef),  iL    Some  ai  LatlUd-lt, 
' ' — (UWmiik-*rX  1  Onawhoie.: 


an  ap«n-Hork  pattani  In  Imitation  nf  lue. 
Lan-Dlllaw  (Ua-pil-ld),  IL  A  pillow  Ol 
cuabiou  for  making  lace  on. 


.    [See  LlCERATE.  ] 


lAoerata,LaoBTated(laa'Ar-i 
p.  and  a.  1.  Rent;  torn. -2. 
the  edge  Tarlguily  cut  Into 

torm  applied  to  two  foramli 


rcif. 


L&aeraUTeQaittr-U-lirl,  a.  Tearing;  having 

I*<»rt.t  LM«rt«,'t  .1  [L  laarla.  a  Heard.] 
A  fleahy  muacle :  io  named  from  Ita  baring 
a  tall  like  a  llzanl     CAau«r. 

I,a(»Tta(la->«''Ia).ii.    (1.1    1.  The  llcard.a 

S  A  northern  conMallatlon.  conalatlng  of 
alileeu  atara.  It  ia  aurrouaded  by  Aiidro- 
mBda,  Cephau*.  Cygaua,  and  {■egaaui. . 
S.  [Probably  from  L.  laetrtm,  the  upper 
arm.l    A  fathom.     Daamtdjiy  Boak. 

LMerUan  (la-aCr-ahl-an),  il  A  aaurian  rep- 
tile belonging  to  the  family  Lacortldaj. 

lAOtrtlait,  LMntlllUl  (la-atr'ahi-in.  la- 
B^Ul'l-an),  a.     Belonging  to  the  family  of 

LacertUa,  lACWtlnldB  <la->er'tl-d<,  la- 
a«r-tln1-<le],iLpt.    [L.  locerto.  a  lizard,  and 


mentlog  of  female  dreiaea.  Ac.,  and  made 
either  by  band  un  a  pillow  or  by  machine: 

gnUbed  by  the  nana  of  BMiiiuL 

t  Spirita  added  to  coffee  or  other  bererase. 

,t  pret.  &pp.  load;  ppr.  loeity. 


a  family  of  land  reptUea.  belonging  to  the 
order  Sauria  or  Lscertllia.     Tfio  Wly  Is 

onea  below;  the  tall  la  frequently  very  loDg 
and  eaally  liroken ;  (hey  have  two  palra  ut 

I    equal  length,  bearing  booked  clawi;  the 
month  la  wlila,  the  tongue  protmilble,  alen- 
and  forked;  the  eyea^irllUant,  wltha 
nbiBDoiLa  Bipanalon  reaembllna  a  third 

S'elld^  thecolonraoflenihowy.  TbeLacer- 
dn  are  pecniiar  to  the  Old  World,  and 
are  chiefly  found  hi  Southem  Europe  and 
WeatemAala.  TwDapeciaaoccurinBritain, 
Zooliu  Yitipara  (the  acalf  lltard),  and 
LaetTia  apUt  ((be  und  llurdX  which  are, 

mon  alow-wotm.  nowfoond  In  tbeaa  iilaodt. 


_,   lleard*  proper,   _ 

monltora,  iguana,  chamelenna,  anti  geckoi 
Moat  of  than  have  two  palra  of  llmhi.  bu 


LACHRYHATOBT 

nolly;  the  acapular  arcb  la,  however,  invari- 
ably proisnt.  The  ciea  are  generally  tur- 
olahed  with  movable  eyellda ;  the  teeth  ate 
not  placed  in  >llitlnct  auckeU:  the  ekfn  li 
coveted  with  liorny  pUtca  or  acatei:  the 

Uwwrtliu,  LMntUold  (Ia-B«r'lln.  la-iti'- 
tll-oid),  a.    [I.  lacerruf.]    Like  a  lizard. 

lAC«rtiu  Cln«f  till),  li.  The  girrock.  a  Bali 
..  .„ ...........  .,—  ■'la  |'[ard  Bah. 


If  the  garBtb  kind;  alao,  L 


.nKCl.  .. 

ea  like  bice.     T^ 
rocloui.  and  feer 

1).  .1-    Dl.  lAe» 

]  Slogglali 


rgli- 


taditite.  remiianeai,  Fr.  UcAli,  lodta, 
CDwanlly;  "  "-   '--'-  "-   * —   •■ 


hxa^.  Ft-  iiLK,  It.  tatctii 

intpoaitloD  of  aauada.]  In  law. 
gUgence:  remiaineaa;  ineicu^- 
neglect  to  do  a  thing  at  the 


£E£?'nfHi'uli^,M« 


btCbeiU  (lak'i.Bla).  n.  1.  In  elow.  mgll.. 
the  one  of  the  three  I'atea  whoae  duly  II 
watlo  apin  the  thread  ot  life.— S.  An  Ainerl' 
can  genua  ot  aerpanta  of  the  family  Crotii 
UdiB  or  nltle-uiiaa,  but  differing  from  (lii- 
Irue  rattlCKanakee  in  the  tail  temlnatlng  in 
a  aplna  Initeod  of  a  rattle,  and  the  head 
being  covered  with  acalo  inatead  of  platen 
They  are  among  the  nioit  venomoua  of  aei- 

LMlietlMM  (Incb'ei-nea),  il     Keiaiauiea>; 

caraleianMa;  negligence.     [Kara.) 
IiMllMM,!  n.     [Hea   Lacui.]     Blacksui; 

nealigencB.     Chaucer. 
Lubiymiilile,  Locrymalile  (lak'rlm-a-bl). 

a.     Lamentable.     [Ran.] 
LMhirma  ObrUU  (lak'ri-m«  kria'tl),  >i. 

[L,  liiChrlal'a  teoTL]  A  aweat  but  pkiaanl 


near  Veauvlua.  There  ore  two  klodi.  white 
and  red.  Iha  tormer  of  which  la  moat  valueiL 

LaoIIITmNfOrai  (lak'ri.mi-fonnX  «-  ( I- 
JoeAruna,  a  tear,  and/nrmo,  ahape.  ]  In 
bet.  tear-ahaped :  almoat  aynonymaua  witli 
pear-iAapfd,  only  that  the  aide*  of  the  in- 
verted cone  are  not  contracted,  aa  the  leed 
of  the  apple. 

LadUTnul,  LMTTmal  GaU'rlm-al),  0.  [Kr. 
from  L.  iatliTynui,  a  tear.)  Pertaining  In 
tean;  generating  or  lacretlng  tean,  aa  tliv 
iachrymal  gland;  conveying  teara,  aa  the 
faoAjyuiat  canal. 

ULCb^nuO,  LMTymtl  (lak'riai-alX  " 
^vnt  aa  Laehrgnuxtory. 

LkOltrriiuiiy,  LkOTmUT  (lak'rlni-a-ri). 
0,     Containing  tean,     ■  Ladvyinarji  ves- 

LMlirj'matfon'aak-ri  m 


icAririmitoirc;  LL.  ladnT/Hiatoriv 


A,  3c  1d(*:     g.^;      ],>b:      h.  Fr,  ton;      ng,  alnj;      T8,  Uen:  Hi,  fAlni     w.  utig;    wb,  »Ug;    ih,  a 


LACHRYMOSE 


LACTIC 


been  Eupposed  the  tears  of  a  deceased  per- 
son's friends  were  collected  and  preserved 
with  the  ashes  and  urn.  It  was  a  small 
glass  or  bottle  like  a  phiaL  Called  also 
Laehrymai  or  LacrymaL 

Lachrymose  Oa)^'i'ira-d8),.a.  Generating  or 
shedding  tears;  appearing  as  if  shedding  or 
given  to  shed  tears ;  tearful. 

LadUTmosely  (lak'rim-ds-li),  adv.  In  a 
lachrymose  manner ;  tearfully. 

Lacing  (l&s'ingX  ii.  l.  llie  act  of  binding  or 
fasteniiu;  through  eyelet-holes.— 2.  A  cord 
used  in  drawing  tight  or  fastening.  -<S.  NaxU. 
the  rope  or  line  used  to  confine  the  heads  of 
sails  to  their  yards  or  gaffs ;  also,  a  piece  of 
compass  oi^  knee-timber  fayed  to  the  back 
of  the  figure  and  the  knee  of  the  head. 

LacllUa  (lft*8hi'i-aX  n.  [L.,  a  lappet,  as  of  a 
garment]  L  In  hot  (a)  one  of  the  straps  or 
tags  forming  the  fringe  on  the  outer  portion 
of  the  limb  of  some  petals.  (6)  The  fringe 
itself.  —2.  In  entom.  the  blade  or  apex  of 
the  maxilla  of  an  insect 

Ladniate,  Lacinlated  (lasin'i-&t,  la-sin'i- 
&t-ed),  a.    [L  lacinia,  a  lappet  or  border.  ] 

1.  Adorned  with  fringes.  —2.  In  hot.  jagged; 
noting  leaves  or  petals  which  are  divided 
by  deep  taper-pointed  incisions. 

Lacinizorm  (la-sin'i-form),  a.  [Lacinia 
(which  see),  and  form.  ]  in  entoin.  fringe- 
shaped;  applied  by  Klrby  to  the  tegulie  of 
insects  when  they  are  long,  irregular,  and 
resemble  a  little  fringe  on  each  side  of  the 
trunk,  as  in  tlie  Lithosia. 

Lacinula  (la-sin'&-la),  n.  [Dim.  from  L 
lacinia,  a  lappet]  In  oot.  (a)  a  small  lacinia. 
(&)  The  abruptly  inflexed  acumen  or  point 
of  each  of  the  {ratals  of  an  umbelliferous 
flower. 

Ladstemacesd  QBgf\A'i6-Tak"BM),  n.pl.  [Or. 

lakistos,  torn,  rent]  A  small  natural  order  of 
monochlamydeous  exogenous  shrubs,  allied 
to  the  £upnorbiace«e.  The  flowers  are  in 
catkins,  the  fruit  a  three-valved  capsule. 
Only  one  genus.  Lacistema,  and  about  six- 
teen species  are  known ;  they  are  natives  of 
tropical  America. 
Lack  (lak).  v.L  [O.E.  lake,  laik,  bhune,  dis- 
grace, defect,  lake,  to  blame  or  censure,  lak, 
want,  lack;  Sc.  laik,  failure,  blame,  &c.,  iti- 
lake,  deficiency,  decrease;  D.  laken,  to  blame, 
CD.  laecken,  to  fail,  to  decrease;  Dan.  kUc, 
fault,  want,  lakke,  to  decline,  to  wear  away; 
I  eel.  lakr,  defective,  lacking;  by  some  con- 
nected with  the  verb  to  Uak.}  L  To  want; 
to  be  destitute  of ;  not  to  have  or  possess ; 
hence,  to  need;  to  require. 

If  any  of  yoo  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God. 

James  i.  5- 
2.t  To  feel  the  want  of. 

I  shall  be  lov«d  when  I  am  iaektd.        Skak. 

3.  f  To  find  fault  with;  to  blame.    Chatieer; 
Pierg  Plowman. 
Lack  (lak),  v.i    To  be  in  want 

The  young  lions  do  ItuA,  and  sufler  hun|;er. 

Ps.  xxxiv.  lo. 

2.  To  be  wanting. 

Peradventure  there  shall  iacJk  five  of  the  fifty 
righteous.  Gen.  jcriii.  aS. 

Lack  (lak),  n.  Want;  destitution;  need; 
failure. 

He  that  gathered  little  had  no  /ncJt.     Ex.  xvi.  tS. 
Let  his  iadt  of  years  be  no  impediment.    S/taJt. 

JjBiCik,  n.    See  Lao. 

Lackadaisical,  Lackadalgy  (lak-a-d&'si- 

kal,  lak-a-da'xi),  a.    Affectedly  pensive; 

maudlinlv  sentimentaL 
Lackadaisy  (lak'a-d&-zi).  exdam.    Used 

ludicrously  for  Lackaday. 
Lack-a-day  (lak-a-d&O-  [Contr.  for  alaek-a- 

day.]    Exclamation  of  sorrow  or  r^^t; 

alas!— alas  I  the  day. 
Tfff^Tr^li  (lak'ffl),  n.    A  person  thoroughly 

destitute:  a  needy  fellow.  '  Unprofessional^ 

lackalU,  social  nondescripts.'    Carlyle. 
Lackbeard  nak^rd),  n.    One  destitute  of 

beard.    Shak. 
Lacklmln  O^Ic^r^X  ^^    One  that  wants 

brains,  or  is  deficient  in  understanding. 

Shak, 

Lacker  Hak'^rV  n.    One  who  lacks.    Davie*. 
Tiacker  Qak'Sr),  n.    Same  as  Lacquer,  n. 
Lacker  (lak'drX  v.t    Same  as  Lacquer,  vX 
Lackey  (lak'lX  n.  [Fr.  laqttait,  from  Sp.  and 

Pg.    taeayo,  alaeay,    probably    from   Ar. 

lakiyy,  attached  to  some  one  or  something. 

Diez  derives  it  from  a  radical  seen  in  Pr. 

lacai,  a  gourmand,  so  that  it  would  have 

the  same  origin  as  lecher  (which  seeX  ]  L  An 

attending  servant ;  a  runner ;  a  footboy  or 

footman ;  hence,  any  servile  follower. 

Like  a  Christian  footboy.  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Shak. 


See 


2.  A  kind  of  particoloured  caterpillar. 
Lackby-moth. 
Lackey  (lak'l).  v.t.    To  wait  on  as  a  lackey; 
to  attend  servilely. 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackty  her.    Milton. 

LBLdkey  Qak'i),  v.i.  To  act  as  footboy;  to  run 
along-siae  of  a  coach,  as  footmen  used  to  do 
those  of  their  masters ;  to  pay  servile  at- 
tendance. 

Oft  have  I  servants  seen  on  horses  ride, 

The  firee  and  noble  lackey  by  their  side.    Santfys. 

Lackey-moth  O^l^'i-motli).  n.  The  Clisio- 
campa  neustria,  a  moth  not  uncommon  in 
this  country ;  the  larvte,  which  are  striped, 
live  in  society  under  a  web,  and  are  some- 
times very  destructive. 

lAdc-Laun  (lak 'la-tin),  7k  One  ignorant 
of  Latin;  an  uneducated  ignoramus. 

LaCk-Unen  (lak^n-en),  o.  Wanting  a  shirt. 
Shak.    [Rare.] 

What  1  you  poor,  base,  rascally.cheating.  Iack4t'ne» 
mate  I    Away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away!      Skak. 

LaCk-loye  (lakluv),  n.  One  who  is  indif- 
ferent to  love. 

Pretty  soul  I  she  durst  not  He 

Near  this  lack^leve,  this  kill-courtesy.     Shak. 

Ladc-lnstre  (lak'lus-t^r),  a.  Wanting 
lustre  or  brightness.  '  Looking  on  it  witli 
lackAustre  eye.'    ShaJc. 

Lack-lustre  (lak'lus-tdr),  n.  A  want  of 
lustre,  or  that  which  wants  brightness. 

Lao-lake  (lakl&k),  n.  See  under  Lac,  a 
resinous  substance. 

Lao-lan»  ( lak'lQ-ne ),  n.  [L.  ]  LU.  milk  of 
the  moon;  a  snowy-white  substance  resem- 
bling chalk.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of 
alumina,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 

Lacmus  (lak'mus).    See  Litmu& 

Laconian  (la-kO^nl-an),  n.  An  inhabitant 
of  Laconia»  a  division  of  ancient  Greece. 

Laoonian  (la-k6'ni-an),  o.  Pertaining  to 
Laconia  or  its  inhabitants. 

Laconic,  Laconical  Oa-kon'ik,  la-kon'ik-al). 
a.  [Fr.  laeonique;  L  laconicue;  from  La- 
conia, or  Laeoneg,  the  Spartans.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  Laconia  or  its  inhabitants.-  2.  Short; 
brief;  pithy;  sententious;  expressing  much 
in  few  wonls.  after  the  manner  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  were  Lacouians;  as,  a  laconic 
phrase. 

King  Agis,  therefore,  when  a  certain  Athenian 
laughed  at  the  Laced«emoni.in  short  swords,  .  .  . 
answered  in  his  laconic  way.  And  yet  we  can  reach 
our  enemies'  hearts  with  them.  Langhortte. 

S.  Resembling  the  Laconians  or  Spartans  in 
severity;  hard;  stem;  severe. 
Laconic  (la-kon'ik),  ti.     1.  Conciseness  of 
language;  laconism. 

Shall  we  never  again  talk  together  in  laconic  t 

^tldison. 

2.  A  concise,  pithy  expression;  something 
expressed  in  concise,  pithy  manner;  a  lacon- 
ism. 

Laconically  (la-kon'ik-al-li).  adv.  Briefly; 
concisely ;  as,  a  sentiment  laconically  ex- 
pressed. 

Laconics  (la-konlks).  n.  A  book  of  Pausan- 
ias,  which  treats  of  Laconia. 

Laconism,  LaconicismO&k'on-lzm.la-kon'- 
isizmX  t>.  [L.  to«oni<mtM.]  1.  A  concise 
style. 

And  I  grow  laconic  even  beyond  lacotticism,  for 
sometimes  I  return  only  yes  or  no  to  questionary  or 
petitionary  epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.  Po/e. 

2.  A  brief  sententious  phrase  or  expresrion. 
'Tlie  laeoniem  on  the  wall  (Dan.  liL  25).' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Laconlze  (lak'on-lz).  v.t.  To  imitate  the 
Lacedcamonians  either  in  spareness  of  living 
or  in  short  pithy  speech. 

Laooner,  Lacker  nak'6r),  n.  [Fr.  laque,  lac. 
See  LAC]  A  varnish  usually  consisuug  of  a 
solution  of  shell-lac  (sometimes  sandarach, 
mastic,  &C.)  in  alcohol,  coloured  by  amotto, 
gamboge,  saffron,  and  other  colouring  mat- 
ters. Lacquers  are  used  for  varnishing 
brass  and  some  other  metals  in  order  to 
give  them  a  golden  colour  and  preserve 
their  lustre. 

Lacquer,  Ladker  (lak'«r).  v.t  To  var- 
nish; to  smear  over  with  lacquer  for  the 
{»urpose  of  improving  the  colour  or  preserv- 
ng  from  tarnishing  and  decay. 

Lacquered,  LaCkered  Oak'^rd).  p.  and  o. 
Covered  writh  lacquer;  varnished. 

Lacquerer.  La^kerer  OAk'er-«r),  n.  One 
who  vamiMies  with  lacquer. 

Lacrlmoso  (lak-rl-md'zd).  Same  as  Lagri- 
tnoso. 

La^-crosse  na-krosO,  n.  A  game  at  ball,  ori- 
ginating with  the  Indians  of  Canada,  played 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  football,  ex- 
cept that  the  ball  is  carried  on  an  imple- 
ment called  a  croese.  the  player  in  posses- 


sion running  with  it  towards  the  enemy's 
goal,  and  when  on  the  point  of  being  caught, 
passing  it  by  tossing  to  one  of  his  own  side. 


Crosse  or  Bat  used  in  game  of  La-crosse. 

or  throwing  it  over  his  head  as  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  goal  as  possible. 

LacxymaUe,  a.    See  Lachrymable. 

Laoryxnal,  a.    See  Lachrymal. 

Lacrymary,  a.    See  Lacurymart. 

Lacn^mose,  a.    See  Lachrymose. 

Lacs  d'Amour  Qnk  da-mdr).  n.  [Fr.]  In 
her.  a  cord  of  running  knots  sun'ounding 
the  arms  of  unmarried  women  and  widows. 

Lactaget  (lak'taj),  n.  [O.Fr.  lactage,  Fr. 
laitage,  from  L.  lac,  Fr.  lait,  milk.]  The 
produce  of  animals  yielding  milk;  milk  and 
milk  products.  '  ^lilk.  or  rather  cream,  a 
part  of  his  lactaffe.'    Shuck^ford. 

Lactamlde (lak'ta-mld),  n.  (CaHyNOa)  A 
colourless,  crystallizable,  soluble  substance 
formed  by  the  union  of  lactide  and  ammo- 
nia, whence  the  name. 

Lactant  (lak'tant),  a.  [L.  lactans,  lactantis, 

8pr.  of  lacto,  to  give  suck;  lac,  milk.]  Suck- 
ng;  giving  suck.    [Rare.] 

Lactarene,  Lactarlne  Oak'ta-ren,  lak'tn- 
rinX  n.  [L.  lac.  lactis,  millc]  A  prepara- 
tion of  the  casein  of  milk,  extensively  used 
by  calico^rinters. 

Lactary  (lak'ta-ri),  a.  [L.  lactaritts,  milky, 
from  lac,  milk.]  3[ilky;  full  of  white  juice 
like  milk.  '  Lactary  or  milky  plants. '  Sir 
T.  Brovme.    [Rare.] 

Lactary  Oal^<^-ri)>  ^-  [See  the  adjective.) 
A  dairy-house.    [Rare.] 

Lactate  (lak't&t),  n.  in  ehem.  a  salt  of  lac- 
tic acid,  or  acid  of  sour  milk.  All  the  lac- 
tates are  soluble,  and  many  of  them  uncrys- 
tallizable.  Lactate  of  urea  is  contained  in 
human  urine. 

LaotationOak-ti'shon),  h.  [L  lacto,  to  give 
suck.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  giving  suck,  or  the  time 
of  suckling.— 2.  In  med.  the  function  of 
secreting  and  excreting  milk. 

Lacteal  Gak'tS^al),  a.  [See  Lacteous.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  milk;  milky.— 
2.  Conveying  chyle;  as,  a  lacteal  vessel. 

Lacteal  (lak'tg-al),  n.  In  anat.  one  of  nu- 
merous minute  tubes  which  absorb  or  take 
up  the  chyle  or  milk-like  fluid  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  convey  it  to  the  thoracic 
duct 

Lacteally  Oak'tS-al-li),  adv.  Mllkily;  in  the 
manner  of  milk. 

Lactean(lak't5-an),  a.  l.  Milky;  resembling 
milk. 

This  lactean  whiteness  .nriseth  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  little  stars  constipated  in  that  part  of  hraven. 

Moxon. 

2.  Lacteal;  conveying  chyle. 

Lacteous  (lak'tS-us),  a.  [L.  lactate,  from 
lac,  milk.]  1.  Milky;  resembling  milk.— 
2.  Lacteal;  conveying  chyle;  as.  a  lacteous 
vessel 

Lacteously  nak't§-us-li).  adv.  In  a  lacteous 
manner;  milkily;  lacteally. 

Lactescence  (lak-tes'ens),  n.  l.  The  state  of 
being  lactescent;  milkiness  or  milky  colour. 
2.  In  bot.  the  liquor  which  flows  abundantly 
from  a  plant  when  wounded,  commonly 
white,  but  sometimes  yellow  or  red. 

Lactescent  Qak-tes'ent).  a.  [L.  lactescem, 
lactesco,  to  become  milk  or  milky,  from 
lacteo,  to  be  milky,  from  lac.  milk.]  1.  Be- 
coming milky;  having  a  milky  appeamnce 
or  consistence. —2.  Abotmdiug  in  a  thick 
coloured  juice. 

Lactic  (Uk'tik).  a.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk. 
Fr.  Ulctiqxu.'l  Pertaining  to  milk  or  pro- 
cured from  sour  milk  or  whey.  — Lactic 
acid  (CjHrAi).  «n  acid  found  in  seveml  ani- 
mal liquids,  and   particularly   in   human 
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(C,H,0,.)  A  volitlle 
•u«u>ut;<i.  1,11  1,  Ou  [iriHlucta  of  the  dry 
dlitlllaUoa  Dt  luetic  acid.  Bee  Lactonb. 
lAOtlAroiU  (Uk.llf«r-ui).  a.  (Llac.  milk. 
uld/cTa.  to  Isnr.l  1.  Bearing  orconvaylnn 
milk  or  white  Juice;  u.  ■  lacliferoun  duct. 
E.Fn>duciiisBt}ilckwIilt«DrculauRd]ulFe, 

LIUA&II  LMtlAcal(UlI-tirtk.  lalc-tirik.al}. 
#.  [L.  Tiu.iitcKL  milk,  uid/nno,  to  make.] 
Canalng.  produGUiff.  or  yielding  mllk- 
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._^ r  (Iak'l6.bll-ti.>iici"et- 

..    .    [L.  tee.  milk,  Or.  fcufyron.  butter. 

aadiiw<rni,m«Biure.]  A  Und  of  lactometer 

(or  uouUlnlna  the  quantity  ot  buttery  mat. 

ler  BOX  paiUomar  milk  eontalna. 
Xaet»4eiuliiwt«r<tak'i4^n-Blm'et-^X  "■ 

(L  lo^  niUfc,  dEiitiit.  denie,  and  Or.  tiufniii. 

msuors.)    A  kind  ot  hydrometer  for  Dnd- 

Ing  the  deiuity  of  mUk.  and  Uiui  dlicover. 

log  whether  lb  hai  been  mlied  wllh  water. 
I«atomater(lak-tDm'e(-tr},ii.  [L.I<u,mllk. 


milk.  Sevenl  iuMromeDte  of  thti  *ort  have 
bMD  Invented.  One  conalila  ot  a  glaia  tube 
1  foot  loDB,  gndnated  Into  100  parte.  New 
milk  fa  tUlM  Isto  It  and  allowed  to  itand 
until  the  cream  baa  tatlr  leparaled.  whan 
Ite  niatin  qnantiti'  It  enowii  by  Um  num- 
ber ot  paita  In  the  IDO  which  It  ucvuplei. 
Called  alao  (ralaeCoiNeCer. 

Laotona  (UilCUa).  n.  <C,R(0»)  A  colour- 
lea  volallle  liquid,  poaaearing  an  aromatic 
mall,  piodncsd,  along  with  lactlde,  by  the 
dry  dUuilation  of  btcUe  add. 

LamoTTt  (lakto-rl),  a.  LactUaToaa;  Inctary. 

LMtOMOM  (lakt^ikdp),  n.  [L.  lae,  Jdetli, 
milk.  andOr,  alviKd,  to  lee.  I  Anlnitniment 
foreiUniallng  the  quantity  ot  cream  In  milk 
l>y  aacertalnlnit  lu  opacity. 

IaMom.    SeaLacliNlt. 

btctuoa  (Uk-td'kB),  il     a  genua  of  plants, 
nat  order  Compoaitv,  lub-order  Clchor- 
acBB.     It  Ineludet  about  tUty  ipeciei  of 
annual  and  biennial  herba,  many  o(  which 
are  eminently  uaetol  aa  lalad  aud  cullnarv 
planla.     They  are  nuooUi  (rarely  hlipl<n 
phtnta  abouodtng  la  milky  lolce,  ol  erect 
bahlt.   having  entire  or  pinnate   leavea. 
and  yellow  or  blue  Bowen  In  pnnlenlate 
head*,  and  are  chiefly  natlTee  ut  Europe. 
Aaia,  Africa,  and  the  northetn  pajta 
of  America,     tiauy  varfetiee  arc 
cultivated  In  our  wden^  and  allot 
theie  are  divided  Into  (»o  groupi: 
oMKifi-teUuctt.  with  nmul  de- 

Creaaed  or  ipreailing  cabbage-like 
eada,  and  cm-kUHcu  (which  take 
[heir  name  trom  the  Idand  of  Cot, 
In  the  Oredao  Archipelago),  gntw- 
inaenctaodobloiu.  fouinAde* 
are  tonnd  wUd  In  Britain,  llie 
milky  juice  ot  tbe  dlOereut  ipeclea 
la  uinally  bitter,  aatrinoen^  and 
narcotle.  eapecbJIy  In  L.  nnxa. 
L.  KUita  (ganlen-lettncs)  1>  one  uf 
the  principal  klnda  of  veffetablei 
uied^for  lalada  See  LACTUCIKIUN. 
■      ■  ■    m  (lak-ttt-ki'ri-um),  .i. 

■.tuaa,  teUnce,  from  lae. 
1   TheinapUutedmllkyJulceaf 

I.  L.  teariola.  and  L.  alrinirna. 
«  illgbt  anodyoe  ravpertlee.  and 
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.  B,  pl.  L 


the  puitnlea.]  I 
L(tCUIia(la-ka'ni 


,  .  ,  .  urdepreHlon;aima]l 
I  ol  the 'imKir  hollowi  or  plu  on  ^a 
ler  lurface  ol  the  ttiallua  of  ifcbena.  (ft)  A 
ne  given  occaalonally  to  the  lulemal 
an.  commonly  called  an  air-cell,  lying  In 
mlditof  (lie  cellular  liatae  of  phuita.— 

lhr&— t.  In  phvtioL  one  at  the  apacci 
.  amaoB  the  tluuea  of  tbe  lower  anlmala 


»  the  sir- 
IB  body. 
Pertaining  (o  oi 


Lamuul  da-kOn'a)), 

having  lacunB. 
fjjHinnr  (la-kOu'tr).  H.  pl.  lAOiiuan,  La- 

CUnuiai.la-kun'an.la-ku-ni'rl-B).  [L.]  In 


nut  or  atone  of  the  peacb. 

, .-- [la-ktln'ua.  la-k0n'4eX 

im  lacuna,  a  pit  ur 

.,    pitted;  having  a  few 

cattered,  iiregular,  broadlih,  but  ihallow 


tacurtndda-knf tral), o.     same  a>  Lacit- 

LumitlilU  ( la-koi'trln ),  a.  |L  laciit,  n 
lake.)  Partalnine  to  a  lake,  — J[;aeiii(rinr 
dtvotiit,  depoilta  formed  at  the  1>Dttom  of 
lakea,  which  treqnenUy  eontlat  ot  a  larlei 
of  itnta  diapoeed  wllh  great  regularity  om.- 


iaeometlmeaowd  at 


boill  on  amall  lalandt  In  lakea.  or  on  plit- 
forma  aiKiportcd  by  piles  near  uie  thc>rea  of 
lakea  Herodatui  deicrihei  certain  dnell- 
ingi  ot  (Ilia  khid  on  Lake  Ptaalaa  in  Thrace 
aa  being  approached  by  a  nirruiv  brldse, 
each  habllatloD  baling  a  trap-door  In  flie 
floor,  giving  accG»  to  the  water  lieneoth, 
through  which  a>h  were  cauRht  Tlie  n- 
malni  ot  a  great  number  o(  auch  dwellingi. 
•oma  ot  them  belonalng  to  piehtatcAc 
Umea,  have  been  met  with  la  Europe,  aninne 
the  drat  having  been  diieoverad  In  183D  In 
the  imall  lake  ot  Lasore,  In  the  Bounty  ot 
Ueath,  Ireland.  In  whloh  « — '—  "-  — 
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ilry  th 

.     BIml 

lered  in  bikrs 


>f  the  lakea 


ardt.  (a)  the  oeillnii  or  under  anrfice  of  tli 
member  ot  an  order,  of  the  eoRHia  ot  a  coi 
nlce.orof tlMpartotthaarcUtravebetweiiii  i 
tbe  capltala  at  columna,  and  goierally  any  i 
celling  bating  sunk  or  hollowed  eomparc- 

panela;  a  laqnear  having  banda  between  the  | 

-      "■       "" '  "le  CDlten  ur 

I  or  Che  eetnti 


Similar  re 

'itierlond,  x 

a  Inhabited,    Dwell' 

the  naCivea  of  Botneo.  New  Guinea,  nud 
other  cDunCriea 

Xiad,1  LutdS,t  pret,  of  lidt.  lei;  ronifd. 
Chauctr:  Sptniir, 

Lad  (ladj,  n.  [Of  donbttul  origin.  In  O.  E 
lodde  la  generally  uaed  ot  a  man  of  Inferior 
Btatluu.  Partupa  modified  by  innuence  uf 
iufde,  Isrl  (Biirouewholaled),  framO.i: 
ttit.  a  man.  A.  filal.  UOd.  itida,  a  man. 
a  ccuntrymAn;  leidan.  Gotli.  ftiufaii.  tu 
grow.  The  W.  Uaad,  a  lail,  la  by  aoma  re- 
uarded  aa  the  original.  Lout,  inppoaed  tu 
be  a  contraction  of  ladiu.  or  of  W.  WKXit.  u 


(8co(ch.| 
iL  [L:Or.  Jadanon. 

-  B  ilinib  lacfo.  from 

Par.  Iddon,  theahrub.)  Tbe  rsalnoua  juice 
which  undea  trom  the  C£>tiu  tadaiaferai,  a 
cliUceoaa  ahrub  which  grow*  in  Hpaln  ami 
Portugal,  and  from  C.  erttiau.  whieh  growa 
in  Crete,  Byiio,  *e.  it  li  collected  wllh  n 
kind  ot  rake,  with  leather  thongi  sttacbail 
to  It,  with  which  the  ahmba  are  bnuhe.l. 
T'he  beat  aort  ia  lu  dark-coloured  or  black 


<lad'B-i 


tbe  former,  and  uf  n  paler 
colour.  It  waa  chiefly  uied  In  eitemiit  oji- 
pllcatloni,  but  ii  now  In  lilUs  r«iaeiii. 
*l»  called  LabOatam. 

"__«h{lBd'a-num-bn»bVii.     A 

of  the  apedea  of  Clatui  wliicb  ylelil 


a,  V   ■ 
tedb 

watllea;  by 


Hldcr.     Tbo 

L.olefAn.Blrellta 

ucribed  to  aanie  rou'i 
ar.  Minciii.  to  bend.] 
of  wood,  metal,  or  rube,  coodit- 
alde-plecea  oonnectetf  by  rounda 
irted  In  them  at  tultabls  dit- 

fding,*o.— I.^fe; 


.her.  litom  the  study  ot  theae  | 
resb-water  depoalta  geologlata 
Dwledge  of  (be  ancient  condl- 


(Ud'l),n.     [Dim  from 

»  boy;  a  young  man :  often  ue 

lAd»(lid).e°l."™  tod«(;  pp!  (. 


o  fade  water  oDt  of  B  tu 


i.  jobi      b,  Fr.  Ion;      ng,  ain^;     Tn.  (Aen;  tb,  thia'. 


LABE 


6 


LAGENA 


Lade  O&d),  v.i.    1.  To  draw  water. 

She  did  not  think  best  to  lade  at  the  shaUow  chan- 
nel. £t^.  Hall. 

2.  Naui,  to  let  in  water  by  leakage.  Wright. 

Lade  (I&d),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Idd,  a  canal,  a  lode.] 
1. 1  The  mouth  of  a  river.— 2.  A  water-course; 
n  channel  (or  water;  in  Scotland,  specifically 
the  canal  or  channel  which  conveys  water 
to  a  mill;  a  mill-race. 

Lade,  Laid  (l&dX  vt.    A  load.    [Scotch.] 

Ladexnan  (lad'man),  n.  [Scotch.]  l.  A  per- 
son who  has  charge  of  a  paclchorse.— 2.  A 
servant  employed  by  a  miuer  to  return  to 
the  owners  their  quantities  of  jaxeal  when 
ground. 

Laden  (lad'n),  p.  and  a.  1.  [Pp.  of  lade  in 
sense  1.]  Loaded;  charged  with  a  burden  or 
freight.— 2.  Fig.  oppressed;  burdened.  *A 
people  laden  with  iniquity.'  Is.  i.  4.  *  With 
sorrow  laden.'  Poe.  —  Laden  in  bulk,  a 
phrase  designating  the  state  of  a  ship  loaded 
with  a  carso  which  lies  loose  in  the  hold, 
as  com,  salt,  &c. 

Ladled   (la'did).   a.    Lady-lilce;    gentle. 

*  Stroked  with  a  ladied  hand.'    Feltham. 

Ladles'-inan,  Lad3r'8-iiiaxi  (la'diz-man).  ti. 
One  who  much  effects  the  society  of  ladies; 
a  beau. 

Charming  person  that  Mr.  Tupple^perfect  ladies'' 
man.  .  .  .  Most  delightful  partner.  Diektns. 

Ladlfy  O^'^-^D.  ^■^-  To  render  lady-like; 
to  make  a  lady  of;  to  give  the  title  or  style 
of  lady  to. 

He  made  a  kni^t, 
And  your  sweet  mistress-ship  UUttfy'd. 

Massinger. 

TjifHTig  (l&d^ngX  n.  That  which  constitutes 
a  load  or  cargo;  freight;  burden;  as,  the 
lading  of  a  ship.  Acts  xxvii  10.  — fitU  qf 
lading.    See  under  Bill. 

Ladkm(ladacin),  n.    A  litUe  lad;  a  youth. 

•  That  young  ladkin:    Dr.  H.  More. 
Ladle  (U'dlX  n.  [A  Sax.  KUxdel,  from  hladan, 

to  draw  water.  SeeLADS,  v.(.]  1.  A  utensil 
shaped  like  a  dish,  with  a  handle,  generally 
a  comparatively  Ions  handle,  used  for  lift- 
ing or  serving  out  Uquida  from  a  vessel— 
2.  The  receptacle  of  a  mill-wheel  which 
receives  the  water  that  moves  it  — 3.  In 
gun.  an  Instrument  for  drawing  the  charge 
of  a  cannon.  —4.  In  foundina,  an  iron  vessel^ 
often  with  two  handles,  in  which  liquid 
metal  is  carried  from  the  Mmace  to  tiie 
mould. 

Ladle  (^k'A\),  V.  t  To  lift  or  deal  out  with  a 
ladle;  to  lade. 

Daly's  business  was  to  ladle  out  the  punch. 

T.Haok. 

Ladleftll  (l&'dl-fulX  n-  Tl>e  quantity  con- 
tained in  a  ladle. 

Ladronet  (la-<li^n'X  n.  [Sp.  ladrone,  from 
L  latro,  l<Uroni*t  a  robl)er. )  A  thief;  a  rob- 
ber; a  highwayman;  a  rogue. 

lAdy  (l&'di).  n.  [A  Sax.  hlatfdige,  late  A  Sax. 
hU^die,  lit  bread-maid,  from  hla^,  hid/, 
bread,  loaf,  and  dige,  O.E.  and  8c.  aey,  ser- 
vant-maid. (SeeDAiRT.)  Others  derive  the 
word  as  if  from  hla^fweardige,  from  A/o/, 
and  ujeardian,  toward  or  look  after,  and  this 
origin  would  make  it  a  more  natural  fem- 
inine to  tord,  the  latter  being  derived  from 
hlctfweard.  See  Lobd.]  1.  A  woman  of  dis- 
tinction, correlative  to  lord;  the  proper  title 
of  any  woman  whose  husband  is  ^iiove  the 
rank  of  a  baronet  or  knight,  or  who  is  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  not  lower  than  an 
earl,  though  often  the  wife  of  a  baronet  or 
a  knight  is  called  by  this  title.— 2.  A  term 
applied  by  courtesy  to  any  woman ;  one  of 
the  fair  sex ;  specifically,  a  woman  of  good 
breeding.education,  and  refinement  of  mind: 
the  correlative  to  gentleman.—^  A  wife;  a 
spouse. 

Nothing  could  now  exceed  my  confusion  upon 
seeing  the  gentleman  and  his  lady  enter. 

G»ldtntith. 
He  lost  his  iatfy  while  his  boy  was  still  in  infancy. 

Sir  It'.  SaHf. 

4.  Mistress;  the  female  who  presides  or  has 
auUiority  over  a  manor  or  family. 


Of  all  these  bounds  . 
We  make  thee  latfy. 


SAaJt. 


5.  Among  slaters,  a  small  date  measuring 
about  15mclies  long  by  8  broad. —Our  X*akfy, 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Lady-bird  0&'<ii-l>^i^)>  n.  [A  corruption  for 
ladg4>tig,  another  of  its  names — Lady,  from 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  bitg,  a  beetle,  as  in  the 
term  horn'bug.]  A  small  coleopterous  in- 
sect belonging  to  the  family  Aphidiphagi 
of  Cuvier.     Variotis  species  are  extremely  '. 

.common  on  trees  and  plants  in  gardens. 

'Tliey  form  the  gentu  Coccinella  of  Lln- 
nmus.  The  tarsi  have  apparently  only  three 
Joints,  bringing  them  into  the  section  Tri- 


mera,  or  Pseudo-trimera.  More  than  fifty 
species  are  known  in  Britain.  Their  larvte, 
wtiich  somewhat  resemble  small  lizards, 
are  very  useful,  especially  in  hop-growing 
countries,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
aphides  or  plant-lice  which  they  destroy. 
Called  also  Lady-cow,  Lady-fly. 

Ladybrach  (l&'di-brak),  n.  A  female  har- 
rier.   Shak. 

Lady  Obapel,  n.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  frequently  attached  to  large 
churches.  It  was  variously  placed,  but 
generally  to  the  eastward  of  the  high  altar, 
and  in  churches  of  earlier  date  than  the 
thirteenth  century  the  lady  chapel  is  gene- 
rally an  additional  building.  The  term  is 
of  modem  application.  See  under  Cathe- 
dral. 

Lady-court  (l&'<)i-k5rt),  n.  The  court  of  a 
lady  of  the  manor. 

Lady-cowO&'di-kouX  n.  Same  as  Lady-bird. 

Lady-day  (l^'di-dft),  n.  The  day  of  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  Virgin  Mary,  March  25th. 
It  is  one  of  the  immovable  festivals  of  the 
English  Church. 

Lady-fern  (la'di-f6mX  n.  A  8i>ecies  of  poly- 
podiaceous  fern,  the  Athynum  Filix-fixmi- 
na,  common  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  bi- 
pinnate  or  tripinnate  fronds  of  delicate  tex- 
ture, and  of  a  remarkably  elegant  plumy 
structure. 

Lady-fly  Ha'di-fln,  n.    Same  as  Lady-bird. 

Ladyhood  On'cU-npdX  n.  The  condition  or 
rank  of  a  lady.    Thackeray. 

Ladldsm  (la'di-izmX  n.  Airs  or  conceits 
adopted  by  a  lady:  used  contemptuously;  as, 
fine-facfyuon. 

Lady-Mller  Oa'dl-kil-^r),  n.  A  person  who 
is  dangerous  to  ladies,  as  a  real  or  pretended 
lover;  one  who  studiously  practises  to  win 
tlie  affections  of  ladies;  a  man  whose  fas- 
cinations are  irresistible  among  the  ladies; 
a  general  lover. 

I'm  a  modest  man.  I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  lady- 
killer.  Thackeray. 

Lady-UlliXlg  (la'di-kil-ing),  n.  Act  or  prac- 
tice of  a  lady-killer;  gallantry. 

Better  for  the  sake  of  womankind  that  this  dan* 
rerous  dog  should  leave  off  lady-killiftF—^vi  Blue 
Beard  give  up  practice.  Thacketny. 

Ladykin  (ik'di-Un}.  n.  [Dim.  of  tocfy.)  A 
little  lady:  applied  by  Elieabethan  writers, 
under  the  form  Lakin,  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

LadyUke  (l&'(l<-lik),  a.  Like  a  lady  in  any 
respect;  genteel;  well  bred;  refined;  delicate 
or  incapable  of  fatigue ;  also,  affected ;  ef- 
feminate. *  Spruce  and  ladylike  preachers. ' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Lady-love  (l&'dl-luvX  n.  A  female  sweet- 
heart; a  lady  who  is  loved. 

Ladsr's-bedstraw  (la'diz-bed.str»),  n.  A 
plant  Oalium  verum.    See  Galium. 

Lady'8-bower  0a'diz-bou-6r),  n.  A  plant 
Clemati»  Vitalba.    Called  also  TratelUt't- 

Joy.    See  Clematis. 

Lady'8-comb,  Venus'-comb  Qk'dAz-Vbm, 
v6'nus-k6m),  n.  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
Scandix pe^en-Venerit.  Called  also  5A«^- 
herd't-needle.  It  ia  a  small  annual  plant, 
with  umbels  of  small  white  fiowers,  and 
pale  green  finely  divided  leaves,  which 
grows  in  cultivated  fields.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  sharp  and  long  points  to  the 
fruit,  which  is  laterally  compressed  and  des- 
titute of  viiUo  or  oil-vessels. 

Lad3r'8-ca8lli0lin&'diz-kiish.on),n.  A  plant, 
Saxtfragahypnoides.  (See8AXiFRA6A.)The 
name  is  also  applied  to  Armeria  vxdgarig. 

Lady*S-fl]lger8(la'diz-fingg6rzXn.  A  plant 
AfUhyllis^ulneraria.  Called  also  iTtdn^y- 
vetch  (which  see). 

LadyB-gOWXl  (I^'diz-gounX  n.  In  Scots  latP, 
a  gift  sometimes  made  by  a  purchaser  to  a 
vendor's  wife  on  her  renouncing  her  life- 
rent in  her  husliand's  estate. 

Lady's-balr  O&'diz-h^).  ^  The  quaking- 
grass  {Briza  media). 

(U'di-shipV  n.  The  condition  or 
rank  of  a  lady:  employed  as  a  title;  as,  her 
ladythip  was  not  at  the  ball. 

Lady's-maid  Oa'diz-m&d),  n.  A  female  at- 
tendant upon  a  lady. 

Lad3r'8-lliantle  Qa'diz-man-tlX  n.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  A  Ichemilla  vulgaris.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  plant  is  slightly  tonic,  and  was 
at  one  time  believed  to  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  faded  bcAuty  of  ladies  to  its 
earliest  freshness. 

Lady'a-seal  (la'*l)z->Sl).  *>•  A  plant  Tamv$ 
eotnmunis.  Called  also  Black  Bryony.  It 
belongs  to  the  nat  order  Dioscoreaceic.  It 
is  a  perennial  climber,  with  greenish-white 
fiowers  and  scariet  berries,  and  grows  in 
hedges  and  woods  in  England. 


Lady's-sUpper  (l&'diz-slip-^r),  n.  The  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  genus  Cypnpedium,  espe- 
cially of  C.  Caleeolus.    See  Cypripedium. 

Lady'S-smodc  (Ik'diz-smok),  n.  A  cruci- 
ferous plant  CardanUfu  pratensis.  Called 
also  Cuckoo-flower,    See  Card  amine. 

Ladv'B-traces,  Lady's-treB8es(l^'<liz-tn8- 
ez,  la'diz-tres-ez),  n.  The  popular  name  of 
a  British  orchid.  S^iranthes  autumnalis, 
known  also  as  NeoUia  spiralis.  The  name 
lady's-tresses  is  also  given  to  grasses  of  the 
genus  Briza  (which  see). 

LsBxnmergeyer  (lem'm6r-gi-«r),  n.  Same  as 
Lanunergeycr. 

Lsemodipoda  (1§  -  md  -  dip  'o-da),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
laimos,  the  throat,  and  podos,  feet.]  An 
order  of  marine  sessile-eyed  crustaceans, 
which  have  the  anterior  pair  of  feet  attached 
to  the  cephalic  segment.  They  have  no 
branchiie  appended  to  the  posterior  extre- 
mity. The  females  have  a  kind  of  poudi 
under  the  second  and  third  segments,  in 
which  the  ova  are  carried.  The  whale-louse 
(Cyamus)  and  Caprella  are  examples. 

L»tare,  Lsatare  Sunday  (le-ta're,  16-t&'r§- 
sun'da),  n.  Ecdes.  the  fourth  Sunday  after 
Lent:  so  called  because  the  ancient  ChriB- 
tian  Church  began  its  service  on  that  day 
with  Loftare,  sterUis,  or  Laetare,  Jerusa- 
lem. (Rejoice,  barren  one,  Bejoice,  Jeru- 
salem.) 

LSBttUa  (le-tish'i-a),  n.  A  small  planet  or 
asteroid,  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  discovered  by  Chacomac,  8th  Feb- 
ruary, 1856. 

LSBVlgate,  LSBVUfatOUS  (le'vi-gat  l§'vi-gat- 
usX  a.  [L  lasmpo,  lasvigatum,  to  make 
smooth,  from  levis,  smooth.]  In  bot.  having 
a  smooth  polish:  applied  to  seeds. 

LSBVOglllCOBe  (le'vd-gia-kos),  n.  See  Levo- 
glucose. 

LsBVOgyrate  GS'vo-Ji-r&t),  a.  Same  as  Le- 
vogyrcUe. 

Lsevorotatory  (16-v6-r6'ta-to-ri),  a.  [L. 
Uevus,  left  and  rota,  a  wheel]  Same  as 
Levogyrate. 

LsevulOBe  O^^fi-lds).  a.    Same  as  Lemdose. 

Lafttte  (la-fet),  n.  One  of  the  four  famous 
red  Bordeaux  wines,  known  in  England  as 
clarets,  characterized  by  its  silky  softness 
on  the  palate,  and  a  perfume  partaking  of 
violet  and  ra^berry.  It  receives  its  name 
from  the  extensive  vineyard  of  Chftteau 
Lafltts  in  the  Haut-Medoc. 

Laft,t  pret.  &  pp.  of  leve.    Left    Chaucer. 

Laft  Qtift),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  loft;  as,  a  com 
la/t.—2.  A  gallery,  especially  of  a  church. 

I  obsenred  a  peeress  from  her  seat  in  front  o(  the 
la/i  opposite  to  me.  speaking  vehemently  to  a  fat 
lord  at  the  table  below.  Call. 

Lag  Oag).  «•  [Probably  of  Celtic  origin;  W. 
Uaa,  weak,  slack,  languid,  Ueau,  to  be  slug- 
gish, to  flag;  Armor,  lugud,  slowness;  Gael 
lag,  feeble.  The  root  is  seen  also  in  L.  laxu^f, 
loose,  languidus,  languid.  ]  1.  Coming  after 
or  bwind;  slow;  sluggish;  tardy. 

Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand 
That  came  too  lirf  to  see  him  buried.         S/taM. 

2.  Last;  long  delayed;  as,  the  hig  end. 
Lag  GagX  n.   1.  f  The  lowest  class;  the  rump; 
the  fag  end. 

The  senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common 
lag  of  people.  Shak. 

2.  t  He  who  or  that  which  comes  behind ;  the 
last  comer;  one  that  hangs  back. 

>Vhat  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock? 

3.  The  Australian  name  for  an  old  convict. 

4.  Technically,  the  quantity  of  retardation 
of  some  movement ;  as,  the  lag  of  the  valve 
of  a  steam-engine ;  the  lag  of  the  tide,  tiiat 
is  the  time  that  the  tide-wave  falls  behind 
the  mean  time  in  the  first  and  Uiird  quarters 
of  the  moon:  opposed  to  priming  of  the  tide, 
which  denotes  the  acceleration  of  the  tide- 
wave,  or  amount  of  shortening  of  the  tide- 
day  in  the  second  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
moon. 

Lag  (lag),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  lagged;  ppr.  lag- 
ging. [See  the  adjective.)  To  walk  or 
move  slowly;  to  loiter;  to  stay  behind. 

I  shall  not  lag  behind.  Milton. 

Superfluous  tags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 

ywuseti. 

Lag  (lagX  v.f.    1.  To  slacken. 

The  hunter  with  an  arrow  wounded  him  in  the  leg. 
which  made  him  to  halt  and  lag  his  flight. 

Heytvoed. 

2.  To  bring  into  the  hands  of  justice;  to 
cause  to  be  punished  for  a  crime.  [Low 
slang.]  — 3.  To  clothe,  as  a  steam-boiler,  to 
prevent  radiation  of  heat. 

Lagan  (la'gan),  n.    See  Ligan. 

Lagena  Oa-J^nAX  )^-     (l^  lagena.  a  flask.] 


Fate.  fllr.  fat.  foil:       mi,  met.  h^r:       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  rodve:       tObe.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       u.  8c  abime;     J\  Sc.  fry. 


c 


ol  pUnti,  ml.  order  (^cDrlilUcclE. 
I  la  only  one  BpDcle^  L-  vutgatit, 
I  occun  Ihronghuut  tropic^]  anJ  aub- 


'.cttili,  nrtnim [let  gourd.  fteeOoDBI 
Dd  a«»'*'"lX  "■  The  Urt  or  wliem 
if  uiythlng.      '  The  laff^nd  of  Ule 

__tt  (Ift-Ji'ni-tom),  a.  {L.  lajmi 
..  ..u.^  ■  Uatlle.  and  /orma.  irupe.]  I 
»«(.  ahiped  like  a  Florence  Huk. 

Lscanorlirncliu*  (is-jA'Do-rins"!^').  > 

fL.  taaeita,  lir.  lagtiiot,  laffj/not,  A  fl»«^ 
abattle.and  rkimeAM.  R  bOOUt)  A  eenu 
of  CsUcn.  IwloilslDII  to  the  family  De 
phlnlds  or  the  dofphin  tamily.  The 
retMnbl*  Iha  botUe-oow  whale. 


n  beer,  w  called 


— to;fr.   a  alorehouie.   and   ucin.    wine.] 


or  plant!  of  the  nat  enter  ITittneleacea:; 
the  laue-bark  tree.    See  Lace-bare. 
UmrA  (las'i'rd),  ".      ILag  (which  lee). 
■niTaamx -anj.j  Slow;  Hi iisROhi  backward. 


be  brfck  or  ttoae  work.  -  S.  InmotA. 

'erlug  of  a  itcam-boller,  and  the  like, 

'enl  the  radlatioD  of  beat, 

.T  pwTng-li).  adt-  Lolt*rtiiglr. 
LUtOnqn  lU!gt-mii%  n.  (Gr.  lagii.  lagai. 
a  bare,  and  tnut,  ■  lat  1  A  genua  of  rodent 
anlmaia,  of  thetamily  leportda,  fonniiu  a 
Unk  between  the  hare  and  the  rat  La- 
taiBit  alpina  fa  found  lii  Siberia,  and  the 

winter  DaeU  often  of  great  lerrlca  to  tra- 
vellan  In  that  conntry.  L.  egoliina  li  found 
In  Centnl  Aala,  and  L.  puttUua  b  found  in 
Soutli-eaalera  Suaal*.  Tbej  tllHer  from 
the  haraa  proper  in  having  moderate-alied 
■aia.  legi  nearf  y  equal,  and  no  tail 
Luoon  (la-BOn'),  n.  [It  and  Sp.  lo^iia.- 
iTtacuiia,  from  laciM.a  lake.)   l.Aaliallow 


IhicoVti 

f  lUly.  Holland. 

water  auiTO 

undedbyana 

jiU  or  coral  laUod. 

T^^h^h.lmta  (1ig4f-thal'ml-B},  n.  |0r. 
lo^i.  a  hare,  and  o^tAofiiKW,  tl)e  eye] 
The  continued  abnoimal  retrai;tion  of  the 
upper  eyelid  whlc:h  preventa  ft  coTerIng 
the  eyelwll  during  ileep,  ao  called  from  the 
nppoiltioo  tbM  thia  it  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  eye  of  the  hare  when  aaleep. 

Lacopnt  (lag6'pua)^L  (Or  to^,  a  hare, 
and  uoirt,  foot,}  L  The  ptarmigan,  a  geona 
of  lilrdi  fnmierly  ainngad  under  tho  genua 
Tetrao,  and  *a  called  from  their  lega  and 
toea  being  cloaely  covered  wlUi  hair-like 
feathers.  See  PraEHiOAN.— I.  Hare'a  foot 
(Which  m). 

lAsostoiu  {li-ltc'tfi-ma),  n.  [Or.  lag/It, 
■  Ean).  and  atouu.  the  month.]    Kare-lQi. 

Lacotlomus,  Lacottonuri  (U-ge^Ut-mua. 
U-SM'tfl-mia),  n.  (Or.  lagv*.  ■  bare,  and 
afenu,  mouth.]  X  genua  of  rodent  mam- 
mala  The  only  known  ipeclea  la  the  L. 
trittaxiaclylia.  a  native  of  Chill  ud  BrailL 


hand,  and  the  tall  partly  n^d. 
I  l4«I)tU  {l>-g'^tl>).  n-     iO'-  iV'*.  ■  bare, 
\  bolonglnB  to  the  fanUly  Ciiln- 
. otherwiae.    In   fonn,    >i».    uid 

I     la  vaiy  tine,  but  ia  mnch  leaa  vniued  than  It 
I     would  be  were  the  hair  leu  llnbte  to  fall  out. 

Two  ipeclea  art  known,  both  nativea  of 

South  America. 
UHTllllw  (U-gtll-da).  n.pl-  (Type  genua  to - 

found  in  woodt  and  hedtru  and  on  planti,' 
They  belong  to  the  aectlon  Ileleromera,  anil 
are  generally  more  or  leea  hiiry.  Theelytn 

i.«pHnmi.<n  (lag.rl'man'da).      Same  aa 

Lurlmoio  (lag-iimfi'iA).  [It.,  weeping, 
duleful.  moumtul.]    In  iiiuiic,  a  direction 

it  hto  be  Derfomied  In  a  weeping  plaintive 

l^^mia  (la-gOn^  n.    tiarae  aa  Lagoon. 
Lijpunu  (la-gQnu),  n.     (Or.  lagii,  a  hare. 


a,  people.]    Belonging 


'  An    unprinDlpied,     , 

rabble.'    MiUmt.     'Laie  truth.' 
IaJo  (U'lk).  n.    A  laymuL 


UlcaJl^(U.-ik-al'i-li),ti.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  laical;  the  alBle  of  a  laynian. 

LalciiUT  (li'ik-al-U},  aifc.  After  the  manner 
of  a  iuman  or  the  Ulty. 

lAld  (lad),  pret  A  pp.  of  loii;  ao  written  tor 
f-naei.—Laid  paper,  wtitloa  paper  with  a 
ribbed  aurface  aa  If  inlaid,  called  crnni- 
lauf,  Miu-taid,  Ac.  according  to  ahade  or 

lAUbr'  (lad'll),  0.  [A  fom  of  Uathly. 
laUtuy.'\  Repugnant  to  the  itlght;  repul- 
aive;  nnilBhtly;  lnathiome.  [  Froviiiclal 
fingliah  and  Scotch.] 


Lalgh  (lath),  a.    Low  In  altuation;  not  bigb 
ortall:  ai,  a  taioh  mas,     [Scotch.] 
lAlU  (lio),  pp.  of  lie. 


Chau 

•    n,    [ 

l.'A  place  to  lie   _.    .,    ... 

rMtlng-pUce  of  a  wild  beaat,  Ac. 

2  Any  conch  or  reaOng-plaee. 

S  t  Paiture  or  graia  land:  pHtnrs, 

t.t  A  burying-place :  a  grave  or  tomb. 

b.  In  Scotland,  a  portion  of  a  bnrylng-eround 

clay,  mire.)    A  mire:  aEiofi     [Scotch] 
IjlT  (Ifcr),  r.i.    To  (ink  when  wading  among 
enow  ormud.     [Scotch.] 

Lair,  Laar  (lar),  n.     Learning :  education. 

(Scotch  1 
Laird  (lardV  n.     [A  form  of  Iinf.1     In 

Scotlanrl.  a  land-owner  or  bouu-proprietor. 


la  aliout  the  alie  t 


a  hare,  and  ia  called 


LacoUlrtZ  (U'ftO-thrika),  n.  [Or.  Eanif,  a 
bare,  and  tAr£x.  balr.]  A  genua  of  South 
American  monkeyt,  in  which  the  head  I* 


Aim  (U'ln 


:  li  dluiiiEulUied  by.     Dffi. 


L&UMT-lUn,  LalMM-lUn  ou-**-ttr)' 

IVr.,  let  alone.]     A  term  applied  to  that 

people  to  govern  themialvea  aa  much  aa 

Gwfrritiere  '"'    ""''  "™"' 

Laltb,LalUil7aUh,UthaiXii.  Loathaome; 
loath;  unwilling:  reluctant.    IScotch.] 

Loltr  (la'i-ti),  n.  ^Vram  lav,  the  adjsctlvs.  J 
1,  ^e  people,  aa  diatingulahcd  from  the 
clerny ;  uie  body  of  the  people  not  In  ordeta. 

Z.  PcDpleoulaIdeo(>nyprofe«kin,aadliIhi- 
gulahedfrom  thoaebelonglnc  to1L^S.t  The 
atate  of  a  layman,  or  of  not  being  in  orden. 

Lalve.  Lave  OM  n.  The  reet;  the  remain- 
der, whether  at  peraona,  thlnga,  number,  or 
qoantltyi  olherpeople.     [Scotch.] 

tA-kso  <U-U'«),  n.  The  Chlneaa  name 
of  a  green  dye  prepared  from  tlia  plant 
/Uiainnui  catMTtitut. 

Lftka  (Uk).  n.  [¥t.  lot;  L.  lacw.  a  lake, 
a  bole,  a  pit,  a  pond.]  A  large  iheet  or 
body  of  water,  wholly  anmunded  by  lintl. 
and^iavlngnodlrectorimmedlateconinionl- 

having  ao  only  by  meana''ofrtveiL  Itdlfien 
from  a  pond  In  being  laiger.  Lakei  are 
divided  into  four  claiiea:  (1)  Thoaa  which 
have  no  outlet,  and  receive  no  running 
water,  mually  very  amalL  (!)  Thoae  which 
have  an  outlet,  but  receive  no  aupelflcial 
running  water,  and  are  conieiiueDtiy  ted  by 


irth  with  red 


water  lakea  and  t>U- 


IA,  Bai.  Mean,  [man,  from 
Iai»a,  Golh-  iBiken.  to  play.) 
port    Jtaf.    [North  of  Eng- 


Li  n.  (areim,  Dne  linen;  D.  and 

<  , linen, abed-iheet.]    Akind 

<  r  ahirta.     Chavcrr. 

L  ikU-in),  n.      The  baain  In 

I  lera  of  a  lake  actually  net; 

I  rronndlDE  and  containing  a 

U..,  ..  hole  area  drained  by  a  lake. 

.More  technically  it  meant  a  nicky  baain 
wlioae  hDlluw  waa  not  formed  by  a  river 
liut  by  Ice. 

LftJu-dwelllnci  (llili'dwel-lDBi),  n.  pt.  Bee 
under  LACUSTRINE. 

LAk«Iet  (laklet),  n.     A  little  lake, 

LakelllMa*knni\a.     Reaembllngalake. 
Laka-poet  (lik'pO-et),  n.     1.  A  poet  who 

deacrlbea  lake  Bcenery.— 1  A  member  o( 

the  Lake  achool  of  poela. 
LakBT,  Laltict  a&>^tr.  Uklat).  n.     1.  A  fre- 

S  cuter  or  (laltnr  of  Ukea  —  S.  One  of  the 
ke  achool  of  poetry:  genenlly  uaed  con- 

LakaBdlOOl,"-  The  name  orighiKlly  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  Retietn  In  aeriilon  to  a 


Kngliah  poela  who,  a 


the  claialdam  of  which  Pope  and  Addlton 
were  leading  eiamplci.  The  name  waa 
applied  from  the  fact  that  Wordaworth, 
Boulhey,  and  Coleridge.  Ih-  '— ' '  "- 


Lakawaket  (I 
Laklt'(Uk},  B. 


k'wik).)).    Sameaa  Lich- 


eh,  Sc  loth;     g,  fin:     (.Job:      ti.  1^.  tOH:      nc.  dng:     TH.  tAen:  th,  fAIn:     w,  irlg',     nh.  iMIg:    ih,  ■ 


Udnt  (li'Un),  n.  Abbrs 
t  Ladukin  (which  *«):  sp] 
'hy(n  M«7;  u,  •by'r  Latin.' 


AbhraftBtBd  [orm 


VtTBin 

Ild£e,l  n.     (9m  LkOtL.\    A 

Iakke.t 


find   fault;   to   bkine. 


IS  god  Vlihno,  «id  reipmlBd 

u  hli  faniils  oi  oreiitlve  aatgj. 
Lakr  OiVth  a.     PerlatDlDB  to  a  Uka  or 

LftnAtion  (ti>l-U'>l»nl.  n.  [Fr.  lattalim, 
Irora  tlialatlarl.)  Tba  Impaifect  pronon- 
olaUon  of  the  letter  r,  which  !•  Dwda  to 


IB  Christ,  who  wai  tnilAod  bjr  I 


Lamb  (lainX  i-l    To  bring  lorth  ]n>aiiS<  aa 
I  (lam'al),  n.     A  coantrr  teait  at 


LombatlTe  Oam'ba-tiv),  a.  (3ea  IuIHbskt.I 
Thitmajr  IwUcked  up:  to  be  tahau  br  lick- 
ing. "Slnipi  anil  (am*—---  — ■"-'— 
SirT.  Bnmne.    [Bare.) 

LunbatlTe  (Um'ha-tlv), 
Uken  by  llckW  "lUi  the 


\  medicine 


IroDi  lambda, 
■peaking  < 


ibatlTe  (Um'i 

^n  byllcklagwl 

LambdaClam  (lun'dB-ilEni),  n.    IL.  lamb- 

daeiimut:  Or.  lair'-'-'-' • ' — '■-'- 

the  Greek  latter  1 
petition  of  the  lei 
b«,  Bi  in  Uartlal'i 

:.  A  bultr  ptonundstlDn  of  U,  ai  whan  the 
tongn*  ia  preaaad  anlnit  the  palate  and 
prodnceaaaaandalnular  to  Ui  lamiltion.— 
3.  An  hnpaifaot  prananciatloa  of  the  letter 
r.  which  I>  made  to  aound  Ilka  I ;  Utlatton. 
The  defect  la  common  among  chlldnn. 
T.aTnlMl<>HlBl  (lam'dold-al).  a.  (Qt.  lamb- 
OattiUi  —  lambda  (A),  and  eida,  leaem- 
"    ■      ■      ■         of  the  Greek  letter 


l?l«i.' 


occipital 


.  .la  balonfing  U 
which  Ib  know-  ' 


it  Tirletr  of 

a]  gradea  of  lamaa,  of  whom  the  dalal- 
aifd  the  teaho-huna  are  regarded  ta 
■umona  pontlffa 

^DU  G^'nUtX  n.    In  BMit.  aame  aa  LlaTtxa. 

tjjmiin  {U'mk-lan).  n.  A  Tatlat/  of 
Baddhlini,  chleflr  prevailing  In  Tibet  and 
Uongollai  ao  called  from  the  loiiui  or 
priaita  belonging  to  It  The  blsheat  objaet 
of  wonhip  la  Buddha,  who  la  nganled  u 
the  touoder  of  the  rallclon.  and  ue  fitat  In 
rank  amoM  the  aainiL    The  other  lalnta 

eomprlaeallL , 

betldaa  hoaU  of  ralM  ona  teacher 


«r^ 


a  tbaae  •■ 


their   death. 
'  ea  or  re-ln 
earth,  and 


aplrltaar 


■  Durobar  of  Inferior  goda  or 
-e  reoognlied  bj  Lamalim  and  ra- 
csiie  aDertalaworahlp.  The  Ijunalala  haTe 
a  hierarchy  In  aoma  reapecta  reaambUna 
that  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the/h«Te  ' 
auricular 


lelnb 


in  of  the  1 


le  belonging  to  the  religion  of 


tin).".  [Ft.;  probablxcomiptadfrommaii 
oto,  nunulfn,  the  natlie  AnUlIaa  term  ttUi 
preaerred  In  Spanlah )  lite  popnlar  nanit 
of  the  anUnala  of  the  genua  Jtlanatita.  nn 
hertdTDiwu  genua  belonging  to  the  ordFi 
Birenla.  comptJalng  two  ipeclea.  Jf.  amr 
ritanvM  of  Sonth  America,  and  Jf.  unt 
galiniiiofy'—' —  ■•-■  — 


tigloua  aoclet 


(tt'ml 


W-i)," 


rj  loeh  aocietT  haa  lt< 


a,lnt 


Ol  I  Oam'a-aVQi  n.    A  bereiage.  Si 

Lamb  0am),  n.  (A.  ftai.  O.  Sax.  Goth.  I« 
Hw.  and  O.H.O.  Iamb;  D.  and  Dan  laia,  i 
Inmrn,  lamb.]    1.  Tba  young  of  the  ahe< 

alamh— TIte  LavH.  iL  lAimb  >/  Ood.  tl 

nte.  fkr,  tat,  l«U:       mC,  met.  iiti;      i 


[Ambrat  (lamlienl),  o 
bentu,  ppr.  of  lambo.  to 


[L.  Iat}ib€nr,  lam- 


Ifliftiyi-n  (lam^in),  n.     [Lamb  and  dim. 
ending  tin.)    1.  A  amall  lamb. 

2.  One  boated  aa  gently  aa  a  lamb :  one 

fondly  cherlahed.    Skai. 
LunbIUu(lani1Ik).<i.    Like  a  Iamb:  gentle: 


LambUjis  (iamllng),  n.   [Dim. 


l^HELLIOOBHBS 

nee  of  the  pulp  of  roaated  applea  ] 
me  uiued  with  augnr,  nutmeg,  and  the 
pulp  of  roaated  applaa. 

LombB'-wooI  (lamz'wul},  a.     Uade  of  the 

LuaaoUal  [latD'doid-al),  a.     A  cotrapt 
epellino;  of  Laii^doitiai  ( which  aeeX 
Lame  (lam).a.    [A.  Sai.  D.  Dan.  and  3w 


Jured  H>  as  to  be  ozuound  and  Impaired  in 
Btreugth;  crippled:  diaabled:  u,  a  fame  am 
or  leg,  or  a  pei-son  lama  In  one  leg. 


Imperfect  tl 

Lame  OamX  1.     [Fr,,  Imm  L.  JamiTia.)    In 

Lams-duck  {lam'duk),  n.  A  Blang  phrase 
tor  a  defaulter  on  the  Htock^eichaoee. 

Lamslla  (Is-mellaX  n.  pi.  TjTnalm  (la- 
mella). [Dim.  of  lamina  (which  iee).)  A 
thin  plate  or  acale;  ipeclilcallv.  In  mof.  one 
of  the  thin  platea  or  Kilea  which  compote 
cntaln  ihella,  o^of  which  the  gilla  of  cer- 
uln  moUoica  (for  eimnple  the  oyilerl  are 
compoaed ;  In  iot  (a)  one  ol  the  gllla  (Dnu- 
Ing  the  hymeniumof  an  agaric;  (b)oue  of 


IS  appended 
.     [LI.' 


furnished  with  la- 

_„ { la-men  l-brane'kt-i"- 

-pi-  [ti.Inmcffa,athln  plnte,niidfrrar^ 
,  Klllt.)    The  name  given  by  De  BlBin- 

to  the  fifth  order  of  molluica  (the 
hlfeta  of  Lamarck),  of  which  niusiels. 


iTer  the  back,  a 


a  priilongatlon  of  the  Inlisument  cnlteil 
Hie  uiBiiire  or  pallluni,  which  iBpg  round  the 


.  ..  .  (a)  the  point  D( 

f'l)  The  wreath  of  a  helmet 
Lamblklli  (lam'akin).  n.     1.  The  rkin  nf  : 
lamb  draiaad  with  the  fleece  on.  and  oltei 

ileo.  the  prrpared  akin,  oacd  Iw^ly  1u  thi 

made  to  rcumble  tiie  drened  akin  of  i 

Lamb's-lnttooa  (lamiaet-la).  n.  A  Brltlil 
plant  of  the  genua  VatBTlanaUa,  the  F.  oliU 
ria,  called  alio  CDni-«aiad.aaitiBfrenuentl: 
cultivated  aa  aaalad.  and  growt  wild  In  cum 
Helda.    It  belnugs  to  the  nat.  onle r  Vnlrrinii 


Lvnb'i-qiiarUiB  (laaulcwiir-ii 

plantjAWpterp-'"'- 

plantaln.  "See  Plamtiik 


called  the  painm  line.     Keeplr- 
s  effected  by  two  polls  of  Imnellalcd 

' «  the  nameX  occupjlnir  a  large 

lie  Interior  of  the  aliell  on  each 
th  laatlmplejawleesfiaaurp. 

_  one  or  two  pairs  of  lolt 

le  food  being  conveyed  to  it  liycilln 
'"i.  The  heart  haaaaltiglevenlrlcle 


LameUlbruicblata  (la-niel'lI-brBng"kl-at), 
a     Belatlnn  to  the  Lamellllininchinta- 

-      lelli-braiigTil-M), 


LamelUcom  (la-mel'li-kom).  a.     In  zo.<l. 

fii'i'r^Dr^i  beetle. 
LamsUiCOm  (la-mel'li-kom),  n.    A  member 


,_  ,_  jnel'll-koi"nei),  n.  pi. 

plate,  and  wttiii,  a  hom.J  in 
nem  al  Latrelltc.  the  aiith  and  InFt 
lof  pentanierutia  coleopten  (licetleb), 
ch  Vie  BnKmiiie  are  liiwrted  into  u 
anity  under  the  lateral  margin  ol  the 


what  like  the  teeth  of 


I  comb,    lliil 


beella.  ilig-beeUei.  cockctuifvn,  i 
la  ona  of  UiB  rnvrt  bcwiUlul  of  th 
noma  of  Uu  ipadu  [sad  upon  regcUblei 
andothenoii  dKom ' '-'■' "-■ 


UuneUiferoiu  (la-mel-U-trm).  <l  [L  (a- 
nulla,  t,  pUUk  uid  /cTD,  (D  product.  ]  Pro- 
■Inniug  or  compoMd  at  plitca  or  lifsn; 
hairlut  ■  (oUatcil  •tnictan. 

ItmdllbniiCU-meni-farml.a.  [LlatMlIo, 
■  pIat«.*nd/«rTna.lorro.]  HsTlng  the  fomi 
MB  pUle  or  Idle. 

iMnelllRMtral  O'-malll-Tn't^X  a-  F"- 
UlnlDS  to  UiE  Umellirortre*. 

LaaulBroKral  (u-meiii-nii'tm).  n.    a 

iinllyLinielUrDtlrB«{irliluh 


Dually  of  EulatorlAl  birds,  chfiraclflr1»d  by 
twirlDK  the  book  fliittensd  and  coTered  nltfi 
■  Ktt  (kin.  Tba  DUtrKini  of  the  beak  m 
tomilhed  with  amneroiu  Immellig  or  dental 
pUlM,  unuged  In  iireEUlwterisi,u  in  the 
■irui,  RDOie,  or  duck.  The  (uiltxcoiDPriHa 
the  docki,  geeac^  iwu^  fluolDgoat.  An. 
, ...^  Ju-melTit),  a.     CoTarad  with  or 


body  or  limba,  eipecUUy  the  Uttar ;  lou  ot 
natunl  •ouiidneaa  ud  ■tnngth  by  a  wound 
or  by  dliaua^  aa,  the  tamtnca  ot  the  leg  or 
anu.  tjb)  Impaif action';  vailuwaa;  oa.  the 
lamttitu  ol  Ml  uvuoent  or  at  >  deacrlp- 

M  Want  ot  rhythmical  coirectiiau ;  u,  Uie 
lament  <U-nunt^  i.i.     [L.  IvnitiUar,  to 


ant\a,l.  1 
in;  to  depl< 


1.  Orlaf  or  aorraw  expre) 


•  (Um'eat-a-blX  a.  (ft.,  troi 
wFiin'Hu^Lj.]  1.  To  be  lunealad;  e: 
"ngorc|i!Uiwror»orTow;  grletoM;  M, 

Expreoivo  ot  erlat ;  nioamful ;  u.  ■  li 
tnUMe  tune:  ilanirnMMicry.-a.  Miie 
lie;  plUful;  low;  poor. 

atata  ot  baln^  lamflntahln 
iMMntaUy  (Um'ent.a-bll),  ads.  In  ■  U. 
menUble  mvrner:  (a)  raouralally:  with 
)r  tokeni  ot  aorrow.  0)  Su  u 
row,  -Oiu-  tortane  .  .  .  ilnka 
.      3»at.    (OPlUtully;dee- 

Id^nantAtldn  (Ivn-on-tA'aboDX  it.    [L  la- 


of  grief; 


Itton  (lwn.ea-t 
l)  1.  KipreHlf 
th*  wt  of  twwi 


twwalllng. 


1  pH  A  book  ot  Borlptura,  oontalntng  the 
Lunentatloni  of  Janmllh.  —  Stk.  Moum- 
hig,  conpUlnt,  moan,  walllDg.  oDtctT. 
L«nwntar(la-aent'«r).n.  Onewho  lamonta, 
moama,  or  criia  oat  wltb  aoirow. 

Tjm«ntln       8h  LAMAimH. 

iMMnUnglr  (lO'DiantW-ll),  tdp.  In  a 
laraantliig  muner;  with  lamaDtallan. 

bmatar.    Sea  LAHrm. 

bunstta  (la.mef  U).  ».  riL  lamitla,  dim. 
of  lanu,  plate,  tnun  1..  lamuia,  a  plate.] 
Bnat.  allTar,  or  gold  toll  or  wire. 

Luilla(la'ml-a),it.    |I.|    L  Ahag;  awjlcb; 


plates  c 


the  family  Carwoliycldig.  and  liilng  In  decay- 
ing wllfowa,  Ac.    The  male  ol  L.  ttdiHt  baa 

lAinljLoeB  (lA-mi.i'ij.i).     B«a  L*bIaTs. 

L«inln>  Ciaii'iiK),  n  pL  Lawlaw  Oaml- 

nft).    (L.I    1.  A  thin  plate  or  uale;  a  layer 

..J      p,g^  another:  applied  to  the 

.iiicraH,  bon«,  *e— *.  In  anal. 

pUte^'anch  sa  the  cribrilonn  pUte  of  the 
ethmoid  boEH,— it  Ja  bat  (a)  the  border,  or 
the  upper,  broad,  or  epreadlng  part  ot  the 
petal  In  a  polypelaloui  corolla,  a)  Tha  part 
of  a  leaf  which  la  an  eipanalon  of  uie  pmm. 
chvma  ol  the  petlolo.     It  la  trareraad  by 

LunlnAUatV  (Iani1.na-bin.tl),  ».  The 
quality  ot  bdng  lamlnabla. 

l4tmliut1ila(liMn'l.iia'blXii.  Capable  of  being 
formed  Into  thin  platei ;  capable  ol  belnfi 
extended  by  paialng  between  alael  or  bar. 
dened  caat.lron  rollera.  aa  a  metal. 

TjtHlnaf  (lam'l-nerX  a.  In  platai;  conalat- 
Ing  ot  thin  pUtet  or  layan. 

bunlnmrla  (lam-l.nA'rl.a),  a.  [L.  tamiiut,  a 
thin  plato.]  A  genua  of  dark.ipored  aea- 
weeda,  plants  belonging  to  ttia  oat.  order 
Idunlnanacan.  having  no  deOnlte  leavea, 
but  a  plain  rlbleu  eipanalon.  which  la  either 
(Imple  or  cloven.  L  dlgilala  li  the  well- 
known  tnngls  ao  abundant  on  our  coaata ; 
L,  buccinaiit  li  a  native  nt  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  ylelda  fodlna;  L.  pulaia- 
min  growa  In  Auatralla,  and  tomlihea  the 
aborlglnea  with  a  proportion  of  (heb?  In- 
•tnnnenta,  Teaaela,  and  food;  L.  digllala 
and  L,  ku&Mci  were  tonnerly  employed  hi 
... .... "~'--0Ttt8glaaa-m«*«r 


[A.  Sai.  AI<V-«MUaae.  hlam-maeur. 

-'  t___j..  ■braad.faaat, 

on  thl>  day 


that  li.loaf.maaa,  bread, 
called  from  tha  fa: 


larreaL]    The  At 
<lun'ma«),  a. 

WSto  (lam-mi 


tld),...     Ummaa. 


Thla  jpluit  la  abaadant 


_hla  plant 

n  the  aharea  of  Great  Britain. 

•ni-ri.i"aMJ,  n.  fl 

which  tha  Algn  an 
are  of  a  dark  ollx 


la  taken  from  the  genua  L 


(irtiich' 

to  the  gaoiu  tamlnarla;  apecIliEuii,  nuunii 
that  bait  or  lone  of  nuHne  Ufa  which  ei- 
tenda  trom  low-watar  nait  to  a  depth  ol 
tram  M  to  90  feet,  and  which  In  firitlA  aeaa 
la  characterised  by  the  preaence  of  Lamina. 
rlacon,  ai  well  aahy  that  ol  atar'Aahea,  the 

[■amlnBIlM  O^mln .  ar.lt).  n.      A  broad. 

leaned  ioaall  algal,  found  In  the  upper 

aacondary,  and  tertiary  formations. 
t»inln»fT  (lamina.!!),  a.     Uompoaed  of 

layers  or  platea 
TiBT*!  1  ntltf ^^ *" '" ■  ****  (lam'ln.at,  lam'In. 

At-ed),  a.  Plated;  consisting  of  plates,  tcalea. 

'"  (lam'In-Al),  v.i.  prat,   and  pp. 

fumiicu;  ppr.  laffllnaCu^,    [L.  £ai/una.  a 
in  plate.)    To  separatfi  or  split  np  Into 


I  thiD  plate.)    fltata  of  I 


„  lamlnatad; 
arraibemant  in  Uyers  or  thin  plate*.  La- 
mlnaUon  preralla  amongat  all  the  yadatlea 
pi  gneiaa,^mlca  Khlst,  cRlorlta  achiat,  hom- 

i),  a.    [I^  ta- 


101  (lam.ln.lfar- 
'     plate,  and  .       . 

tore  conaiaUng  ol  lamlnie  o 


...  rood. 
Lamiter, L«IIiet«r(Uun'lt.ir), iL  Acrti^la. 

[Scotch.) 

Thsneti  r>  mar  itilnk  tibn  n  Uminr,  ret.  iripiHe 
!«  (Hppli:,  TiiFiiJ.  lU  ••>!  ■  weiher  tiel  ni  fie 
tilii£  aplii  (m  Dnder  row  uUl  Sir  If.^aH. 
rjniiTim  (lA'ml-umV  n.  [Or  lalnwa,  tha 
throat:  on  account  ofUieformcfthaflo  watt.  ] 
A  genua  of  annnal  and  perennial  herba.  be- 
longing to  the  nat  order  Lablatm  It  hi' 
cluuea  about  forty  apeclea.  natl  vea  of  Europe, 
North  Africa,  uid  eitra-tnipical  Aala.  of 
low  baUt,  having  cordate  ot  dentate  leavea, 
and  many.llowered  wborli  ol  white,  purp- 
liabittL  or  rarely  yellow  bloaaoma  Hva 
apeclea  are  luund  bi  Britain,  and  are  com- 
monly known  as  dead-nettle. 
LamnKUmXe.f.  (Icel.  lfl^,tobeat,Iam- 
iiiiijr,  a  beating:  perhaps  allied  to  IceL 
tana,  to  brulHi.  and  B.  laine.  ]  To  beat. 
[Old  and  prodncial  BngUah.) 


Lumnergaler,  Lmniiiuinrar  Oa™'n>«r- 

Bl-4r.  lom'mer-gl.Sr),  n.    [0.  ummtrgrier- 
Ummar,  pi.  of  loniiii.  a  lamb,  and  ffrirr,  a 


family  Vulturidm,  forming  a  link  between 
the  vulturea  and  the  aaidea.  It  bihablU 
the  Swlsa  and  Oerman  A^a.  aa  wall  aa  the 
higher  mounlalna  ot  Aala  and  Africa,  and 
la  the  largnt  Knropean  bird  ot  prey,  meaaur. 
lug  upwards  ot  4  feet  from  beak  to  tall,  and 
9  or  10  In  tha  aapanaa  ol  Ita  wlnga.  Besides 
eating  carrion,  It  pray*  on  Uilng  chamois, 
lamb^  kids,  bans,  and  auch  like  animals, 
hot  It  doea  not  dladaln  whan  preaaed  rata, 
mice,  and  other  email  qnadtnpmU  Written 
alao  £amnerpair,  Lemnurwvfr. 
[jiTmti1»fi«m'Tiij<a)  »  jj  The  porbeaglaa. 
a  family  ot  aharka.  A  nearly  aymmetrlcal 
tall,  pectoral  Bns  placed  behind  the  gltl- 
npenbiga,  two  aplneleaa  dorsal  Ihis  and  an 
ana)  On.  are  the  moat  prominent  chiractor- 
latlca  The  porbeagle  ahark  and  tha  baaklnir 
ahark  or  aun.flah  belong  to  this  family. 


LlinpOanip),  11.  [FT.Inmpi.L  Or  tatvpa*. 
from  Or.  JamjH),  to  ahlno.)  1.  A  vewef  lor 
containing  oil  or  other  liquid  InHnmrnable 
■nbatance,  to  be  burned  by  mmna  nf  a  wick : 


whether  by  meana  of  an  InAammabla  iluulil 
or  ot  gas.  Hence— 1.  Anything  snggeitlni; 
tha  light  ot  a  lamp,  whether  In  appearancr 
or  Dae ;  anything  poaaeaalng  or  communlcat- 
big  light,  real  or  metaphoilcat. 
Thy  im\t  cr»  •«««  fonh  »  ouirttring  K^rtf, 
And  Itti  Die  drini  I'mf  nl  Itfc  wlUiin  me.  Krwr, 
L»inpOanip),s.i,  IAformoUiii.p.1  Towalk 
quickly  and  with  long  atrldea.     [Hcotch] 


.  jinpoHd  of  Immpic  scLd ... 

LtmpUMk  (lunp'blak),  «.     ll-amp  tad 

Uaat;  being  originally  nude  bj ''~  ~'  ~ 

lunp  or  torch.  ]    A  Una  toot  ton 

termlnBtiDB  In  t.  cone  of  cloth. 
Lampar-nl  (lun'p«c41),  n.     Th 

(Loc»l.) 
ttaapem  (iam'pimX  n. 

hy  fltliermen  by  wmy  of  di 


(the  frlDge-Upped  lunprtT). 

rajlsm'pinXii-    See  Un 


Lamp«ra(li 


P.  plant 


'pit),  tv 


limpet.    [Sci..   ., 

IdmpetUui  0»ii-P^^>°)>  "■  A  follower 
otLampitiut.  1  Sjnrlon  monk  dI  the  fifth 
centary,  who  denlHl  the  dirtnltjr  of  Cbrlat 
mnd  the  creaUoD  of  the  world  ^God. 

LMup-riaw  (Unip'glM).  n.  Th»  npright 
elau  tube  ued  fDrlarapa  burning  pBrucular 
olli;  the  cTllDdriial  or  Bpbericid  gliua  shade 

lAIUlriC  (MiDtrJIiX  a.  The  term  applied  to 
an  acid  obtained  by  the  daw  cumbuitionof 
the  vapour  of  alcohol  and  ether  by  meant 
of  ■  lamp  lumlihed  nith  a  coll  o(  pUtlniua 
wire.    It  li  acetic  acid  modiBed  by  a  peou- 


_  A flanip^t),  n.  The  Ugbt  diedliy 
•  lunp.  'WalUngla  the  dim  lompti'iiAI  of 
IhePiazu.'    Katavlay. 

LunpUgbtar  (UmpHt-ftr).  n.  A  man  em- 
ployed to  light  itreet  lampa 

Laaipoon  (Ism-pbn'X  ".  [Fr,  lompon,  a 
dTinungoriciirnlouaBong.from  lavtper,  to 
drink,  to  guule.)  A  penonal  latlre  In  writ- 
ings abuHi  cenaore  written  to  reproach  and 

tare  in«t  by  glaring  mplu.  SJltHif9M^ 


lAmpOOnry  Gam-pdn'rl).  n  The  gctoriun- 
pooiiing;  written  personal  abuae  or  aatln 

Lamp~polt  (lamp'pC^l).  n.  A  post  or  pillar 
for  auppulling  a  ntreut  or  other  outdoor 

Lamprel.  Lampron  (lam'prel.  lam'pron). 

Lwnpray  (lam'pri),  n.  [Tr.  lampmit,  Pr. 
taiitiiraaa.  It.  lamprtdOy  A.  Sax  lamprtde, 
0,  lamprttf,  So.  lamptrt,  rawpfrt,  ramper, 
UL.  lampttm—L.  lainbo,  to  Ucl^  and  ptlra, 

hig  tfaemaelvei  to  itooei  by  their  drcnlar 
■nctoiial  mouthk    The  generic  name  PffCro- 


tauflihl 


shranchlale.  ael-lilie.  acale- 
Inhablt  both  freah  and  inlt 

:  apertuna  on  etch  aide  of  the  necfcTimd  a 
itula  or  apertun  on  the  top  of  the  head: 


!t  lamprey 


attuh  th 


10 

(P.  marinut)  la  KimetlineB  U 

or  lunpem  (/>.  JtmialUit)  Ii  a  imiller  ipe- 
clea.  and  aboundi  In  the  freah-water  laket 

Ivea  to  other  flihei  and  auck 

'  blood ;  they  alao  eat  Bof  t  animal  matter 

, (lamp'ahad).  n.     A  shade  or 

m  placed  above  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to 
meuow  or  Intercept  It.  It  may  ha>e  a  dark 
eiterlor  and  a  reilecting  interior  aubatance. 
Lftinp-atwll  (li>mp'>)tel).  n.  A  molloec  of 
the  claaa  Brachiopoda  (which  Ha} 
langyrldaOuu-Plr^'a^).  »-'><-  ror.  inm. 
pvru,  a  glowworm— lainpA. 
Ibe  tail,  and  lida.  naemblai 

ol  colsDDtennu  Inwct*  of  Ihi. 

The  Inaecta  of  tUa  family  bate 

■  —-  •--■   loilblo  e'— 

iDd  aomi 
family  I 


LANCIKATINO 


A  family 


irpans-Dl-tr),  o 


[L.  lanemla,  dim. 
bat  tapering  toward 

Lanceolate,    LanosoUted 

(lani'ol-aC.lani'ol-Bt-edXa.  |L 
(aii«iila,dim.of2aiicca,alance.l 
Shaped  like  a  lance-head;  ob- 
long and  gradually  tapering  to- 
ward the  outer  extremity;  as,  a 
lanaoiaie  leaf. 

LoncepoMda  (Uiu-pe-itdO,  n. 
[Ft.  tanrtpaaiie,  tance-pettadt. 
lance -pattttSe,  It  liincia-nxi- 
rata.  a  demi-lanceman.  a  light 

corporal;  a  lance-coiporaL 
LaiUMr  (tant'tr),  n.    L  One  who 


LunmrrlnB  (lam'plr-in).  n.     A  mem 
the  tamlly  LampyndK  (which  aee). 
LanuQiia  (l>m'pir-ia), ».    The  type 


r  o(  ! 


la  the  glowwonn  (whl^  iee>. 

tiMia  (U'db).  n.  A  chiae-gralned  and  tough 
wood  (rijtalned'Irom  Gtnipa  amtricaTia,  a 
South  American  and  Weat  Indian  tree  of 
thepat  order KnUaceo.  The Irult. called 
amipap,  Tlelda  a  pigment  which,  nndcr  tlie 
name  of  kma^ye,  the  Indiana  use  to  alaln 
their facei and penoni.    SeeGBMiPA. 

Laili^47e  (U'na-di),  n. 

T.anBry  (Ir'—  -"  -      " 


'    .tore-piate  fi 
at,  li.'nat-ed),  a.     | 

«...  co-ereo  W.LO  a  ■^UnM™kecuri  <a 
hain :  ai.  a  ItmaUd  leaf  or  item.  IP)  In  > 
iBol.  covered  with  One,  very  long.  Beiuble.  I 
and  rather  curly  hair.  : 

Lanoaater-fnn  (lanlua-t^-gun),  n.  [Alter 
ita  inTentor.)  A  apedea  of  riHvd  cannon 
harlUB  aa  elllpUcal  bore,  of  which  the  '■ 
-lajor  aiia  movea  round  till  It  trarerao 
ue-fourth  of  the  clrcnmference  o(  the  bore.  I 


port  placed  on  the  right  aide  of  the  bt 
plate  to  aaalat  in  bearing  the  lance 

LanGe-BbapedOuia'ahipt),  a.    Shaped  like 
a  lance;  lanceolate. 

Lancet  (Iant'et),n.    irr.  Ian«lle.  dim.  of 

iharp-polnted  and  generally  two-edged,  used 
in  veoeeectioD  f- ' ' ' ' 


.amall  blade  fixed 
.  that  of  a  knlie. 
»  bladea  of  differ 


The  projectllea  are  alto  eUiptlcal.  > 
when  the  gun  ti  Bred  the  projectile  toiionD 
the  twiat  of  the  bore,  acquiriug  a  rotary 
motion.  Thia  kind  of  ordnance  hat  not 
_been  employed  to  aoy  great  eiteut  _     ' 


cand  their 


nt  ahnpei  fined  lu  the 
handle  by  one  pin. 
Lancet*    of    copper 

Fompell  In  company 
with  other  auigical 

high  and  narrow  win  - 

lanceiT     commonly 


conttructed 


fillBtlanl 
on  the  pi 


iclple  I 


'  the  Lancoa- 


I.  It.  ■ 


Lane*  (iani),  n.  [Fr.  lanct,  Pr.  la 
tancia,fromLteiic«i,aUuceorBpe> 
alao haa given  origin  loO.  lame,  D.  loiu,  uan. 
lanlK.  ^e  L  lanem  was  Itself  of  foreign 
origin,  and  by  Varro  li  aaid  to  have  come 
from  Spain.  |  1.  An  offensive  weapon  coniiat. 
Ing  of  a  long  wooden  shaft  with  a  aliaip- 
pnlnted  head  of  steel  or  other  metal,  need 
In  war  by  both  ancient  and  modern  natlona: 

from  the  hand  like  the  Javelin.  The  tlltlng- 
lancea,  which  did  not  appear  until  about 
the  thirteenth  century/had  an  Indented  | 

E lace  in  theibalt  near  the  bate  lor  the  hand 
I  obtain  a  Arm  graap,  and  were  freqnently 
adorned  by  a  pennon  fattened  below  the 

in  certain  modern  cavalry  resliaenta  has  a 
shaft  of  ath  or  beech  wocmI  in  some  caBcv 
ig,  with  a  steel  point  B  or 
■-  -' "  ■'■--ihetllUng- 


'  great  degree  peculiar 

7  to  England  and  Scot- 

'-  land.   They  an  often 

^  double  or  triple,  and 

placed   together,  as 
[  jnai.-indn..  Cm.      In  the  window  called 
t-no".  the  'Five  Slaters' at 

York-  The  east  win- 
dow of  Otaigow  catbedral  conslaU  of  tour 
lancets  grouped  together. 


lancet:  generally  ut 


.length,  ador 


t  &  pp.  Isnud; 


■d:  ppr. 
or  with 


LaSM  (lane),  ....  _  „.  ._  . 

lanang.    1.  To  pierce  with  a  lane 
a  sharp-pointed  InitrumenL 

S.  To  open  with  a  lancet;  to  pierce;  aa.  to 

lAniMt(lant),  «,    A  balance.     See  LavNCE. 

Lanoe-OOrpOial  Gani1(or-i>o-ral).  ».  Milit. 
a  private  performing  tiie  duties  of  a  corpo- 
ral with  temporary  rank  as  auch. 

Lano*  giy,  l  LaiLiMc>7e,  I  ».    [  Yr.  lane 


jayr=onnga\r\    A  kind  of  lanct 
tl  (landied},  n.     The  bead  of  . 


miguetui  quytareiiev,  a  native  of  Cuba  ai 
Oauua,  which  poaaetset  in  a  high  degr 
the  (luatities  of  toughness  and  elatticil 

and  Im  on  this  account  extremely  nr 
adapted  for  the  shafts  of  light  carriages,  ai 

tic  timber  It  required. 
I^nch  O^i^)-     Same  as  Z«iiiicA. 


, ..       [L    lawxa. 

lance,  and  fonna,  form-l     apaar-ihapcd; 
tance^haped;  1/ '"'" 


(isiitlat).  It.     A  amall  Hah  of  very 

anomslou)  ttmcture.  the  A  mpAionw  InnceD- 
lattit  or  Bfandtioetoma  laneeoiatuta.  See 
Branch  lOCToai. 


ln.at),r.(.  [L.  tai.ci.io.io.i- 
lo  pieces,  to  lacerate.  J  To 

I  (lan'sln-ilt-liigX  o.  Piercing; 
ipplled  to  a  luddcn  iharp  Bhool- 
In  cancer,    'i^netnafi'^  pangs 


Fite.  ntr.  tat.  fall: 


LAHGINATION 
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LANDMARK 


— keen,  ffUncing,  arrowy  radiaiioQa  of  an- 

lAnoilUttiOll  (Ua-iin'&'shon),  it.  laocra- 
iion;  wounding.  '  LancwMi<to?w  ot  the 
spirit*    Jtr.  Taylor. 

Land  (landi  a-  [Found  in  the  same  form  in 
all  the  Teaionic  langnaget  and  with  onlyVery 
doubtful  connections  in  the  other  Indo-£nr«  >• 
pean  tongnea,  the  Fr.  lands.  It  and  Sp. 
landa.  a  heath,  a  wide  extent  of  waste 
smand,  a  plain,  being  from  the  Celtic  to  mi. 
older  tond»<Higinally  41  thorny  or  spiny  bosh.  ] 
1.  Earth,  or  the  solid  matter  which  con- 
stitutes the  fixed  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
Rlobe.  In  distinction  from  the  sea  or  other 
waters,  which  constitute  the  fluid  or  mov- 
able part;  as.  the  globe  consists  of  land 
and  water;  a  sailor  m  a  long  voTage  longs 
to  see  land.  —  2.  Any  portion  of  the  solid 
aaperflclal  part  of  the  globe  considered  as 
aet  apart  or  belonging  to  an  individual  or  a 
people,  as  a  country,  estate,  farm,  or  tract 

Go.  view  the  iatul,  eren  Jericho.       Josh.  ii.  i. 

5.  Ground ;  soil,  or  the  superficial  part  of 
the  earth  in  respect  to  its  nature  or  quality; 
as,  good  land;  poor  land;  moist  or  dry 
land.  —4.  In  law,  a  generic  term  compre- 
hending every  species  of  ground  or  earth, 
as  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  moors,  waters, 
marshes,  furze,  and  heath,  including  also 
messuages,  tofts,  crofts,  mills,  castles,  and 
other  buildings.— 6.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
country  or  region;  a  nation  or  people. 

These  answers  in  the  silent  night  received. 
The  Idoi;  himself  divulged,  the  iafui  believed. 

Drydrri. 

6.  The  ground  left  unploughed  between  fur- 
rows. Hence— 7.  The  pari  of  the  bore  of  a 
rifle  between  the  grooves.— 8.  In  Scotland, 
a  bouse  consisting  of  different  stories,  or 
more  especially  a  building  including  dif- 
ferent tenements.  Is  called  a  land. —To  tnake 
the  land,  or  to  make  land  (naut),  to  discover 
land  from  the  sea  as  the  ship  approaches  it 
—To  Bhut  in  the  land,  to  lose  sight  of  the 
land  left  by  the  intervention  of  a  point  or 
promontory.- To  »et  the  land,  to  see  by  the 
compass  how  it  bears  from  the  ship.  —  To 
lay  the  land,  to  sail  from  it  until  It  b^ns 
to  appear  lower  and  smaller  bv  reason  of 
the  convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  sea.— 7o 
raiee  the  land,  to  sail  towards  it  until  it 
appears  to  be  raised  or  elevated. 

Lftnd  (huidX  1. 1    1.  To  set  on  shore ;  to  dis- 
embark ;  to  debark ;  as,  to  land  troops;  to 
tond  goods. 
Movtair  up  the  coast  thejr  Imnded  him.     T*HHynH. 

S.  To  bring  to  or  put  In  a  certain  place  or 
condition ;  as,  we  were  lattded  in  difflcnl- 
ties. 

One  chair  after   another   la»dt<l  ladies  at  the 
Baroness's  door.  Thackermy. 

Land  (land).  t.L  1.  To  go  on  shore  from  a 
ship  or  boat ;  to  dlsembiuk. 

Lamdiu£  at  Syncose  we  tarried  there  three  days. 

Acts  JTXviiL  ta. 

1  To  arrive ;  to  reach ;  as,  I  landed  at  his 
house. 

Landt  (land),  n,  [A  Sax.  Mand  or  hUmd, 
O.E.  also  lant;  IceL  Mand,  urine.]    Urine. 

Land-tMllt  Oxid'i-Jent).  n.  A  pmon  em« 
idoyedDy  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  to 
effect  the  transfer  of  property  by  purchase, 
sale,  hiring,  or  letting,  to  collect  rents,  to 
re-let  farms,  and  the  Uke. 

Lanrtaininan  (land'amman).  n.  A  chief 
magistrate  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

Luidau  (lan-dftO.  n.  [So  called  from  Lan- 
dau, a  town  in  Germany,  where  first  mada  ] 
A  kind  of  coach  or  oarmge  whose  top  may 
be  opened  and  thrown  back. 

Laildaillet(lan-d||-let0.n.  (Dim.of(<initot<.l 
A  small  landau. 

Land-bUxik  (land'blingkX  n.  A  peculiar 
atmospheric  brighUiess  perceived  in  the 
arctic  regions  on  approaching  land  covered 
with  snow.  It  is  more  yeUow  than  ice- 
blink. 

Lind-lnreen  (land'brdzX  n.  A  current  of 
air  setting  from  the  land  toward  the  sea. 

Land-tnig  (iMid'bug),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  the  heteropterous  Insects  of  the  section 
OeocorisB  (which  seeX 

Land-oarrlain  (landlau'-rij>  n.  Carriage 
or  transportation  by  land. 

Land-orab  (land'krab),  n.  A  crustacean 
whose  habits  are  terrestrial,  as  distinguished 
from  one  whose  habits  are  aquatic;  partlc- 
ularlv,  one  of  the  species  of  Oecarcinns, 
which  live  much  on  land,  and  only  visit  the 
sea  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  best  known  Is 
0.  rurieola,  found  in  the  higher  parts  of 


Jamaica,  which  often  proves  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  sugar  plantations. 
TjiTi<i<tfttww  (land'dam),  v.  t.  To  banish  from 
the  land ;  to  exile. 

You  are  abused  and  by  some  putter-on 

That  will  be  <lainnc<l  for't;  would  1  knew  the  villain, 

I  would  itifitUamn  liim.  Shak. 

[The  reading  and  meaning  of  this  passage 
are.  however,  doubtful  ] 

Lande  (landX  tt.  [Pr.  See  Land.]  A  heath; 
a  heathy  or  sandy  plain  incapable  of  bear- 
ing cereals.  The  term  landea  is  specifi- 
cally anplied  to  extensive  areas  in  ramce 
stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne 
along  the  Bayof  Biscaj'and  inward  towards 
Bordeaux.  Thev  bear  chleflv  heath  and 
broom,  but  on  the  seaward  side  are  largely 
planted  with  sea-pine.  The  Inland  plains 
are  chiefly  occupied  as  sheep-runs.  The 
landes  are  dry  in  summer  and  marshy  in 
winter. 

Landed  (land'ed).  a.  1.  Having  an  estate  in 
land;  as,  a  landed  gentleman. 

A  house  of  commons  must  consist,  for  the  most 
part.  of/mu^Mnen.  Addison. 

2.  Consisting  In  real  estate  or  land ;  zA,landed 
security;  landed  property. 
^•fTTI^^^  (land'dr),  n.    1.  One  who  lands  or 
makes  a  landing. 

As  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird, 
Heard  by  the  Aifu^r  in  a  loneljr  isle.        Teuu^tom. 

2.  One  who  lands  or  sets  on  land;  especially, 
in  mining,  the  man  who  attends  at  the 
month  of  the  pit  to  receive  the  kibble  or 
bucket  in  whlcn  the  ore  is  brought  to  the 
surface. 

Tji«<ifti.il  (landYftl).  n.  1.  A  sudden  trans- 
ference of  proper^  In  land  by  the  death  of 
a  rich  man.— 2.  Naut.  the  first  land  discov- 
ered after  a  voyage. 

A  fpood  tatui/aii  is  when  the  land  is  seen  as  ex- 
pected. Brandt  &•  tax. 

8.  A  landslip. 

Land-flsll  (land'flsh),  Tt.  A  fish  on  land;  a 
fish  out  of  the  water;  hence,  any  one  out  of 
his  element,  and  acting  contrary  to  hU  usual 
character. 

He's  i^rown  a  very  laHd-/!*h,  laxiguageiess,  a  mon- 
ster. Shal. 

lAndflOOd  (land'flud).  n.  An  overflowing  of 
land  by  water,  especially  by  Inland  waters, 
as  rivers  and  the  like;  an  inundation. 
'  Land/loode  after  rain. '    Drayton. 

Land-zoroe  Hand'fdrsX  n.  A  militaiy  force, 
armv,  or  bodv  of  trocrps  serving  on  land,  as 
distuigulshed  from  a  naval  force. 

Land-RlWl  (land'foulX  n.  Birds  that  fre- 
quent land. 

Land-ffabelt  nand'g&bel),  n.  [SeeGABKL.] 
A  tax  or  rent  issuing  out  of  land,  according 
to  Doomsday-book. 

Landgrave.  Landgraf  (land'grav.  land'- 
grafl  n.  [G.  landgraf,  D.  landgraaf—land, 
lano,  and  graf,  graaf,  an  earl  or  count  j 

1.  In  Germany,  originally,  about  the  twelfth 
century,  the  title  of  district  or  provincial 
governors  deputed  by  the  emperor,  and 
given  them  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
inferior  counts  under  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Later,  the  title  of  three  princes  of  the 
empire,  whose  territories  were  called  land- 
gravlates. 

This  was  the  orMn  of  the  iandgravts  of  Thuriofrio. 
of  Lower  and  HiKher  Alsace,  the  only  three  who 
were  princes  of  the  Empire.  Brandt  d*  C«ur. 

Landgravlate  (land-grftM-at),  n.  The  ter- 
ritory held  by  a  landgrave,  or  his  office,  jur- 
isdiction, or  authority. 

Landgravine  (land'ora-vdn),  n.  The  wife 
of  a  landgrave;  a  lady  of  the  rank  of  a  land- 
grave. 

Land-herd  t  (Und'h6rd),  n.  A  herd  that 
feeds  on  land. 

Thone  same,  the  sheoherd  told  me.  were  the  fields 
In  whkh  Dame  CynUUa  her  latut'htrds  fed. 

Sfenser. 

TiftlUlhftlflmr  (land'hdld-«r\  n.  A  holder, 
owner,  or  proprietor  of  land. 

Land-loe  (umalB)*  "■  A  field  or  floe  of  Ice 
stretching  along  &e  land  which  lies  between 
two  headlands. 

TjitiiHiig  (land'ingX  a.  Connected  with  or 
pertaining  to  the  process  of  bringing  to  land, 
or  of  unlcMtdIng  anything  from  a  vessel,  Ac. 
—Landing  ehargee  or  landing  rates,  charges 
or  fees  iMud  on  goods  landed  from  a  vessel. 
—Landing  net,  a  small  bag-iriuiped  net  used 
in  fly-flshing  to  take  the  flsh  from  the  water 
after  being  nooked^—Landinj^  surveyor,  an 
officer  of  the  customs  who  appoints  and 
superintends  the  landing- waiters. —Landing 
waiter,  an  officer  of  the  customs  whose  dn^ 
is  to  oversee  the  landing  of  goods,  to  exa- 


mine, weigh,  measure,  take  account  of  them, 
and  the  like. 

Trfl,Tld1ng  (land'ingX  n.  1.  The  act  of  going 
or  setting  on  land,  especially  from  a  vessel. 
2.  A  place  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a 
lake,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  where  per- 
sons land  or  come  on  sliore,  or  where  goods 
are  set  on  shore.— S.  In  arch,  the  first  part 
of  a  floor  at  the  end  of  a  flight  of  steps;  also, 
a  resting-place  in  a  series  or  flight  of  steps. 
4.  A  platform  at  a  railway-station. 

Landlng-ldaoe  (land'ing-pl&sX  u.  Same  aa 
Landing,  2,  3,  and  4. 

LandJODber  (land'Job-^r).  n.  A  man  who 
makes  a  business  of  buying  and  selling  land, 
whether  on  his  own  account  or  for  others. 

Landjobbing  (laud'job-ing).  n.  The  practice 
of  bujing  land  for  the  purpose  of  specula- 
tion. 

Landlady  (landaa-dIX  fi.    [See  LANDLORD.] 

,  1.  A  woman  who  has  tenants  holding  from 
her.— 2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn  or  of  a  lodg- 
ing-house. 

Landleaper(Iand16p-^Xn-  SamensLatuf- 

loper. 
Landless  (landles),  a.    Destitute  of  land; 

having  no  property  In  land. 

A  tandiett  knirbt  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. 

Shak. 

LandlodC  (land'lokX  v,t.  To  Inclose  or 
encompass  by  land.  'Few  natural  parts 
better  Mfuftodbed.'    Addison. 

Landloper(landadp-te).  n.  [Land,  and  O.E. 
lope,  to  run;  8c.  or  Northern  E.  landlouper, 
D.  landlooper,  a  rambler,  a  vagabond  —  8c. 
loup,  D.  toopen,  to  run.  See  Lsap.]  A 
vagabond  or  vagrant;  one  who  has  no 
settled  habitation,  and  frequently  removes 
from  one  place  or  country  to  another ;  one 
who  runs  his  country. 

He  (Perkin  Warbeck)had  been  from  hU  chiklhood 
such  a  wanderer,  or.  as  the  kin|{  called  him.  such  a 
landioftr.  Bac&n. 

Landloplngt  (landldp-ing),  a.  Wandering; 
travelling;  vagrant  'ms  landioping  le- 
gates.'   Ilolinshed. 

Landlord  (landlord),  ti.  1.  The  lord  of  n 
numor  or  of  land;  the  owner  of  land  who 
has  tenants  under  him;  the  holder  of  a 
tenement,  to  whom  a  rent  is  paid.  —2.  The 
master  of  an  inn,  tavern,  or  lodging-house; 
a  host    '  The  jolly  landlord. '    Addison. 

Landlordry  t  (landaord-ri).  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  landlord. 

Such  pilfering  slips  of  petty  landUrdry.    Bp.  Halt. 

Landlouper  nandloup-^rX  n.  Scotch  or 
Northern  En^h  form  of  Landloper. 

Bands  of  land/ou/ers  had  been  employed  ...  to 
set  fire  to  villages  and  towns  in  every  direction. 

Landlonvlng  (landloup-ing).  a.  Wander- 
ing about;  vagrant;  vagabond.    [Scotch.] 

I  canna  think  it  an  unlawfu*  thing  to  pit  a  bit  trick 
on  sic  a  /andUu/inj^  Koundrel.         S$r  ft'.  Se»if. 

Landlubber  0"n<11nb-«r).  n.  [Land,  and 
lubber,  a  lazy  fellow.]  A  term  of  reproach 
among  seamen  for  one  who  passes  nis  life 
on  land. 

A  navy  which  is  not  manned  is  no  nary.  A  navy 
which  is  recruited  mainly  from  tandtnhhers  is  hardly 
better.  SafMrdaiy  Bet'. 

Land-lurch  t  (landlSrchX  v.  t.  To  steal  land 
from. 

Hence  country  louts  land-lyrth  their  lords. 

H'amer. 
Tiandman  (land'man),  n.    A  man  who  Uvea 
or  serves  on  land:  opposed  to  seavMnn. 

Tiandman  (l<u><l'°^AnX  "•  ^  i*'^*  »•  terre- 
tenant 

Landmark  (land'miirk),  n.  i.  A  mark  to 
designate  the  boundary  of  land ;  any  marie 
or  fixed  object,  as  a  marked  tree,  a  stone,  a 
ditch,  or  a  heap  of  stones,  by  which  the 
limits  of  a  farm,  a  town,  or  other  portion  of 
territory  may  be  known  and  preserved. 

Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  landmark. 

Dettt  six.  14. 

2.  Trees,  houses,  or  other  prominent  fea- 
tures of  a  locality  by  which  It  is  known. - 
8.  NatU.  any  elevated  object  on  land  that 
serves  as  a  guide  to  seamen.— 4.  That  which 
marics  the  stage  of  advancement  at  which 
anything  capable  of  development  has  ar- 
rived at  any  i^ven  period;  any  phenomenon 
or  striking  event;  anything  which  marics 
the  end  of  one  system  or  state  of  things  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system  or  state: 
thus,  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  trials  for  witchcraft  are  landmark*  , 
In  Uie  history  of  England;  the  Invention  of 
the  steam-engine  and  of  the  telegraph  are 
landmarks  in  the  progress  of  the  arts;  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  particular 
fossils  are  landmarks  in  geology. 
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Land-measure  OAnd'mezh-iir),n.  Mearare- 
meut  of  laud;  also  the  name  of  a  table  of 
square  measure  by  which  land  is  measnreti 

LaJid-measurer  (land'mezh-fir-^r),  n.    A 

Eerson  whose  employment  ii  to  ascertain 
y  measurement  and  computation  the  super- 
ficial contents  of  portions  of  land,  as  fields, 
farms,  &c. 

Land-measurin^GAitd'meKh-dr-ingXn.  The 
art  of  determimng  by  measurement  and 
computation  the  superficial  contents  of 
portions  of  lands  in  acres,  roods,  &c.,  as 
fields,  farms,  &c.  It  is  properly  a  subor- 
dinate branch  of  land-surveying,  but  the 
terms  are  sometimes  used  synonymously. 

Land-Ofllce  (land'of-fia),  n.  An  office  in 
which  the  sales  of  new  l«id  are  registered, 
and  warrants  issued  for  the  location  of  land, 
and  other  business  respecting  unsettled 
land  is  transacted.  [United  States  and  col- 
onial] 

Landowner  (land'dn-^r),  n.  A  proprietor 
of  land. 

Land-pilot  (land 'pi- lot),  n.  A  guide  in 
travelling  by  land. 

Would  overtask  the  best  laud-pUot's  art.     Miiton. 

Land-pirate  (land'pl-rat),  »k  A  liighway 
robber. 

Tji  Till  ran  (land'ril),  n.  The  corncrake.  See 
CoRNORAKK  and  Crake. 

Landreeve  0&>i<)'i^^X  n-  {JMnd,  and  reeve, 
a  bailiff  or  steward.  ]  A  subordinate  officer 
on  an  extensive  estate,  who  acta  as  an  assis- 
tant to  the  land-steward. 

Land-rent  (land'rentX  n.  Bent  paid  for  the 
use  of  land;  income  from  land. 

Land-roll  O^n^'rOl).  n.  In  agrL  a  heavy 
roller  used  for  crushing  clods  and  rendering 
the  land  friable  and  smooth;  a  clod-crusher. 

Landscape  (land'sk&p),  n.  [Originally  land- 
ekip,  A.  Sax.  landscipe,  landscape— tond, 
and  seipe,  shape,  form;  D.  landachap,  Dan. 
laiuUkab,  O.  (andicht^,  ]  L  A  portion  of 
land  or  territory  wliicn  the  eye  can  compre- 
hend in  a  sincle  view,  including  all  the  ob- 
jects it  contains. 

New  scenes  arise,  new  iamtscn/es  strike  the  eye,' 
And  all  th'  enuven'd  country  beautify.       Thotnson. 

2.  A  picture  representing  a  tract  of  countrv 
with  the  various  objects  it  contains;  such 
pictures  in  general,  or  the  painting  of  such 
pictures. 

The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw  was  one  drawn 
on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room.  .Hddtsou. 

Landscape  (l<uid'skAp),  v.L  Tu  represent 
or  delineate  in  landscape. 

As  weary  traveller  that  climbs  a  hill. 

Looks  back,  sits  down,  and  oft.  if  band  have  skill, 

Lmndscafts  the  vale  with  pencil.  HolyHay. 

Landscape  -gardener  (land'skap-gftr-dn- 

tx\  n.  One  who  is  employed  in  hmdscape- 
gardening. 

Ttan^1f^r^-g*'^^"<"ff  (land'sk&p-giir-dn- 
Ing),  n.  The  art  of  laying  out  grounds, 
arranging  trees,  shrubbery,  <ftc.,  so  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  natuitu  landscape. 

Landscape-painter  (land'sk&p-p&nt-«r),  n. 
A  painter  of  landscapes  or  rural  scenery. 

LandSCapist(land'sk&p-istX*i.  A  landscape- 
painter. 

Landscrip  (land'skrip).  n.    A  certificate 

gven  to  a  person  who  has  purchased  public 
nd  in  America  that  he  nas  paid  his  pur- 
chase-money to  the  proper  officer. 
Land-scurvy  (land'skto-vil  n.  An  affec- 
tion which  consists  in  circular  spots,  stripes, 
or  patches,  scattered  over  the  thighs,  arms, 
and  trunk. 

Land-shark  (land'shllrkX  tt.  A  sailor's  term 
for  a  sharper:  generally  applied  to  a  lawyer. 
Land-skip  0<uid'skip),  n.    Same  as  Latid- 
eottpe. 

Many  a  famous  man  and  woman,  town. 
And  lapuUktf,  have  I  beard  of.  T€HHys9H. 

Landslip,  Tjmdsllrte  nand'slip,  land'slld). 
n.  The  sliding  down  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  or  earth  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
level;  also,  the  land  or  earth  which  so  slides 
or  slips. 


Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree, 


The  country  side  descended. 


TtHuysoH, 


Landsman  (1<ui<lz'nianX  n.    1.  One  who  lives 

on  the  land:  opposed  to  ««a»nan.— 2.  Haul. 

a  sailor  on  board  a  ship,  who  has  not  before 

been  at  sea. 
Landspout  (lAnd'spoutl  n.    A  heavy  fall  t>f 

water,  generally  occurring  during  a  tomailo. 

and  differing  from  a  waterspout  In  that  it  is 

on  land  instead  of  at  sea. 
Landsprlng  (land'springX  n>    A  spring  of 

water  which  comes  only  into  action  after 

heavy  rains. 


Land-steward  (land'sta-^rd), «).    A  person 
who  has  Uie  care  of  a  landed  estate. 
Landstreigbt^t  Landstraltt  (land'strat), 

n.    A  narrow  slip  of  land. 

Landsturm  (lAii^'B^n°)> '*•    [^f  i^^  lixi^- 

storm.]    A  local  militia  of  Germany,  which 

is  never  called  from  its  own  district  but  in 

case  of  actual  invasion.    It  comprises  that 

portion  of  Uie  reserve  too  old  for  the  land- 

wehr.     Other  continental  nations  have  a 

force  of  the  same  nature. 

I  Land-snrvesrlnfr  (l&n<l'B^r-v^iug),  n.    The 

I    art  of  determining  the  boundanes  and  su- 

,    perfidal  extent  of  portions  of  land,  as 

estates,  or  parts  of  an  estate,  by  the  aid  of 

proper  instruments,  and  of  laying  down  an 

accurate  map  of  the  whole. 

Land-snrveyor  (land's6r-v&-to),  n.  One 
whose  employment  is  to  determine  the 
boundaries  and  superficial  contents  of  por- 
tions of  land,  as  estates,  fields,  Ac,  and  to 
lay  down  an  accurate  map  of  the  whole. 

Land-tax  (land'taks),  fk  A  tax  assessed 
upon  land  and  houses. 

Luid-tortolse  (land'tor-toisX  n.  A  genus 
of  tortoises  or  turtles  (Testudo)  inhabiting 
the  land.  The  legs  are  thick,  toes  short  and 
united  to  thick  conical  nails,  five  being  on 
Uie  fore  and  four  on  the  hind  foot  They 
are  widely  distributed  in  warm  climates, 
and  feed  on  vegetables.    See  Tortoisb. 

Land-torn  (land't^m),  n.    A  land-breeze. 

Land-tortle  (land't6r-tlX  ti.  A  land-tor- 
toise (which  see). 

Land-urcbin  (land'6r-chin),  ».  A  hedge- 
hog. 

Land-waitttr  (landVat-dr),  u.  An  officer  of 
the  customs;  a  landing-waiter.  See  Lani>- 
IMO,  a. 

Give  a  guinea  to  a  knavish  land-waiter,  and  he 
shall  conntve  at  the  merchant  for  cheatinff  the  queen 
of  a  hundred.  Sivi/i. 

Landward  (l&nd'w6rd),  ado.  Toward  the 
land. 

Landward  (land'w^rd),  a.  1.  Lying  toward 
the  land,  or  toward  the  interior,  or  away 
from  the  sea-coast— 2.  Situated  in  or  form- 
ing part  of  the  country,  as  opposed  to  tlie 
town;  ruraL 

Land-warrant  (lAiid'wo-rant),  n.  An  Ame- 
rican government  security  or  title  author- 
izing a  person  to  enter  on  a  tract  of  public 
land 

Landwehr (lAnf var).n.  [O.  —land,  countnr, 
and  xeehr,  defence;  the  latter  word  is  seen  in 
£.  toar«,  beware.  ]  That  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  some  continental  nations  which 
in  time  of  peace  follow  their  ordinary  occu- 
pations, excepting  when  called  out  for  oc- 
casional training.  The  landwehr  in  some 
respects  resemUes  our  militia,  with  this 
important  difference  that  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  luidwehr  have  served  in  the  regular 
army.  This  svstem  has  received  its  fullest 
development  m  Ctermany,  in  which  country 
it  adds  enormously,  and  at  comparatively 
little  cost,  to  the  military  power  of  the 
state. 

Land-wind  (land'wind),  n.  A  wind  blowing 
from  the  land. 

Landworker  (land'w6rk-6r),  n.  One  who 
tills  the  ground. 

Lane  (l&n)*  '^  [^  loan,  a  lane,  a  walk;  D. 
loan,  an  alley,  an  avenue;  Icel.  2dn,  a  row 
of  houses;  Fris.  lona,  lana,  a  lane  or  patli 
between  houses  or  fields.  ]  1.  A  narrow  way 
or  passage,  as  between  hedges  or  buildings; 
a  narrow  street;  an  allev;  a  narrow  pass. 
*  The  leafy  laneg  behind  the  down. '  Tenny- 
ton,— 2.  Any  opening  resembling  such  a 
passage,  as  between  Imes  of  men  or  people 
standing  on  each  side;  a  navigable  opening 
'    in  ice. 

He  was  led  into  the  house,  all  the  lords  standinv; 
I     up  out  of  respect,  and  making  a  lane  for  hiiu  to  pab:> 
to  the  earl's  bench.  BeUham. 

Lane  (Un).  a.    Alone. —My,  thy,  hie  (or  him), 
!    lane,  myself,  thyself,  himself  alone.  —  Our, 
your,   their  lanee,   ourselves,   yourselves, 
themselves  alone.    Lane  is  ^ortened  for 
alane,  alone,  and  these  usages  arose  by  cor- 
ruption from  the  older  expressions  me  lane, 
him  lane,  O.K  al  him  one,  &c.    [Scotch.] 
Laneiy  (lto10>  <>-    Lonely.    [Scotch.] 
LangOang},  o.    Long.    [Scotch.] 
T.f^T<gft>i%  (lan-ga'ha),  n,    Tlie  name  of  two 
species  of  tree-serpents,  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar, having  a  fleshy  scale-covered  projec- 
tion on  the  muzzle. 

Langate  (lang'gatX  n.     In  mrg.   a  linen 
roller  used  in  dressing  wounds. 
Langra«e,  Langrel  (hmg'gr&j.  lang'grei), 

I    n.    A  particular  kind  of  shot  used  at  sea  for 
j    tearing  sails  and  rigging,  and  thus  disabling 


an  enemy's  ship.  It  consists  of  bolts, 
nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron  fastened  to- 
gether. 

Langrett  (lang'gretX  n.  A  kind  of  false 
dice,  so  loaded  that  certain  numbers  oome 
up  more  readily  and  frequently  than  others. 

As  for  dice,  he  hath  all  kinds  of  sortes.  fuUams. 
latigrets,  bard  quater  traies.  hie  men,  low  men.  some 
stopt  with  quicksilver,  some  with  gold,  some  grouxMl. 

IVits  Misery, 

Lang-settle  Oane'Mt-l).  n.    [Sc.  lang.  Ions. 

and  MtJde,  a  seat  or  saddle.]  A  long  wooden 

seat  or  bench  resembling  a  settee.    [Scotch 

and  North  of  England.] 
Langsyne  Oang-synO.  »*•     fSc.  Uing,  long, 

and  wyne,  since.]    Long  since;  long  ago. 

'A  friend,  in  short,  of  the  happy  lang$ynf.* 

Lord  Lytton.  [Scotch.] 


Should  atUd  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
And  never  brought  to  min't 

Should  auld  acqumntance  be  forgot. 
And  days  o'  langsyne. 


Bunts. 


Lansrteraloo  (lang't^r-a-ld'O.  *>•  A  game  at 
caros.    See  Lantkrloo. 

Language Oang'flfwaJXn.  {O.YL.langage,¥T. 
langage,  Pr.  lenguapne,  lengatge,  Ungage; 
It  linguaggio;  from  X.  lingtta,  the  tongue 
(which  takes  the  foiiu  lanmte  in  Fr.X  and 
the  L.L.  term,  atieum;  allied  to  L.  linyo. 
Or.  leichd,  Skr.  lih,  to  lick.]  L  Human 
speech;  the  expression  of  thoughts  bywords 
or  articulate  sounds;  as,  language  is  the 
peculiar  possession  of  man. —  2.  A  parti- 
cular set  of  articulate  sounds  used  in  the 
expression  of  thoughts;  the  aggr^;ate  of 
the  words  employed  by  any  comraunitv 
for  intercommunication;  as,  the  English 
langxuige;  the  Greek  ton^a{7c. —Philolo- 
gists have  classified  the  languages  of  the 
earUi  on  two  principles;  fint,  according 
to  the  structure  of  the  language  or  the 
manner  in  which  its  sounds  are  formed  or 
combined;  and,  secondly,  according  to  their 
genetic  connection  or  relationship  as  to 
origin.  The  first  kind  of  classification  ia 
called  the  morphological,  the  second  the 
genealogical.  According  to  the  morpholo- 
gical classification  three  forms  of  structure 
in  languages  are  usually  distinguished— the 
isolating,  the  agglutinating,  and  the  in- 
flectionaL  The  isolating  languages,  of  which 
the  Chinese  is  an  example,  are  composed  en- 
tirely of  monosyllabic  unchangeable  roots, 
which  may  indeed  be  compounded  with  one 
another  in  order  to  express  their  mutual  re- 
lations, but  as  a  rule  retain  their  independ- 
ence, llie  agglutinating  languages  are  such 
as  possess  certain  unalterable  roots  to  which 
other  syllables,  which  are  capable  of  modi- 
fication, and  which  do  not  retain  an  inde- 
pendent signification,  are  afllxed  to  express 
relations.  Of  this  class  are  the  MongoUc  or 
Turanian  languages.  A  subdivision  of  this 
class  consists  of  uose  languages,  such  aathe 
American,  which  attach  all  the  subordinate 
or  less  important  members  of  a  sentence  to 
the  main  root  as  terminations,  and  which 
are  called  the  incorporating.  The  Inflec- 
tioniU  languages,  which  are  the  most  highly 
develoi>ea,  are  those  in  which  all  the  roots 
are  capable  of  being  modified  to  express  dif- 
ferent relations  or  shades  of  meaning.  Phi- 
lologists believe  that  alll  languages  which 
have  reached  this  highest  stage  must  pre- 
viotisly  have  passed  through  the  otlier  two 
stages.   When  classified  genealogically  lan- 

f^uages  are  divided  into  families  or  groups 
n  which  a  community  of  origin  is  distinctly 
traceable.  Such  ore  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  family  (comprising  Sanskrit  Per- 
sian, Slavonic,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  &Ai.\ 
and  the  Semitic  family  (comprising  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Aramaic,  &c.),  which  are  the  only 
two  families  which  have  reached  the  inflec- 
tional stage  of  morphological  development. 

3.  Words  or  expressions  appropriate  to  or 
especially  employed  in  any  uranch  of  know- 
ledge;  as,  the  language  of  chemistry.— 

4.  Style;  manner  of  expression,  either  by 
speech  or  writing. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express.  Pe^e. 

5.  The  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  irra- 
tional animals  express  their  feelings  and 
wants.— 6.  The  expression  of  thought  in  any 
way  articulate  or  inarticulate,  conventional 
or  unconventional;  as,  the  language  of  signs: 
the  language  of  the  eyes ;  the  language  of 
flowers,  (&c 

The  language  of  the  eyes  frequently  supplies  the 
place  of  that  of  the  tongue.  Crabb. 

7.  A  nation  as  distinguished  by  its  speech. 
Dan.  iU.  7. 

Xjl  Valette  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  application  of 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f|»ll;       mf ,  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin:      n6te.  not.  moxe;        tube,  tub,  biill;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abime;      y,  8c.  fey. 
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twdte  knif  hts  of  the  iamnttic*  of  luly.  on  tiie 
KrounU  that  the  complement  of  the  garrison  w<u  fulL 

PrettoU. 

8yn.  Speech,  tongue,  dialect.  Idiom,  style, 
diction. 
Lancmget  (Iwig'gwfii),  v.t.    To  expreu  in 
language. 

Others  were  laiijpMged  in  sodi  doubtful  exprev 
tjons  that  they  have  a  double  seitke.  Futur. 

Langoased  (lang'gw&Jd),a.  1.  Having  a  Inn- 
gtia^re.  *  yiikXi^'lanQWxgtA  nations. '  /*o;x'. 
2.  SIcilled  in  language  or  learned  in  sever  il 

languages. 

Tlie  ouljr  iatt£^iM£td  man  in  aU  the  world. 

B.  yoHs«*i. 

fJingnagfllftmi  (lang'gwii-les^  a.  Wanting 
speech  or  language.  'He's  grown  .  .  . 
iaHffuageU9M.'    Shot. 

Laniruaffe-master  (lang^gwl^-mas-tAr),  n. 
One  whose  profession  is  to  teach  languages. 

Langiud  (1&D8<1)>  PP-  i  ^'  ittnguet  a  tongue.  1 
loXer.  a  term  applied  to  the  tongue  or 
beasts  and  birds  when  borne  of  a  different 
tincture  to  that  of  the  animal 

Langne  d'OO  (lith-gu-dolcX  n.  The  name 
given  to  the  independent  Romance  dialect 
spoken  in  Provence  in  the  middle  ages, 
from  its  word  for  yM  being  oe,  a  form  of  the 
Latin  hoe.  It  was  thus  distinguished  from 
the  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the 
north  of  France,  which  was  called  Latimts 
iToui  or  Langue  d'oU,  their  affirmative  being 
a  contraction  of  Latin  hoc  iUud.  The  langue 
d'oc  was  the  language  of  the  Troubadours. 
Called  also  FrooenfaL 

lMDga»  d'oul,  Langue  d'oU  (UUi-gu-dwS. 
UUi-gu-doilX  n.  The  language  of  the  north 
of  France,  so  named  from  its  word  for  i/ea 
(oil.  cuU,  oui,  being  contracted  from  the 
Latin  hoe  illttd).  It  was  the  language  of  the 
Trouvftrea  It  became  developed  into  mo- 
dem French.    See  Lanouk  d'OO. 

Languente  (Ian-gwen't&).  [It]  In  mugie, 
adlrection  prefixed  to  a  composition,  de- 
noting that  it  is  to  be  performed  in  a 
languishing  or  soft  manner. 

Languett  (luu^get),  n.  [Fr.  tanguetU,  a 
tongue.]  Anything  in  the  shape  of  the 
tongue. 

Languid  (lang'gwid).  a.  [L.  lanffiiidm,  from 
laiigaeo,  to  droop  or  flag,  whence  also  lait- 
guiih.}  1.  Flaggii^:  drooping:  hence,  feeble; 
weak;  heavy;  duu;  indisposed  to  exertion; 
as,  the  body  is  lof^uid  after  excessive  ac- 
tion, which  exhausts  its  powers.  '  Languid 
powerless  limbs.'  AnMtror^. —  2.  Slow; 
tardy.  'No  motion  so  swift  or  languid,' 
BeuUeg.—^  Dull;  heartless;  without  anima- 
tion. 

And  ftre  their  languid  souU  with  Cato's  \-irtue. 

Addison. 
Studious  we  toil,  with  patient  care  refine. 
Nor  let  our  love  protect  one  lattfuid  line. 

Cmhb€. 
Rnv.  Feeble,  weak,  faint,  sickly,  pining,  ex- 
hausted, heavy,  dull,  weary,  heartless. 

Languidly  (lAUg'gwid-liX  adv.  In  a  languid 
manner;  weakly;  feebly;  slowly;  without 
spirit  or  animation. 

LangnidneM  (lang'gwid-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  languid;  weakness;  dul- 
ness;  languor;  slowness;  sluggishness. 

If^vnfll^f^  (lang'gwishX  v.t.  [Fr.  languir, 
languiigant,  L.  langueo.  to  languish;  per- 
haps akin  to  £.  lank  (which  see).]  1.  To  lose 
stKugth  or  animation;  to  be  or* become 
dull,  feeble,  or  spiritless;  to  pine;  to  be  or 
to  grow  heavy;  as,  we  languish  under  dis- 
ease or  after  excessive  exertion. 

She  that  hath  borne  seren  LtuffuUfutk.    Jet.  xv.  9. 

Therefore  shall  the  land  mourn,  and  eTcry  one 
that  dwellcth  therein  shall  ia»£MuM.      Hos.  iv.  3. 

Rarely  with  tuf. 

What  ift  it  ...  the  king  UmfuUhes  ^1    ShaJt. 

2.  To  suffer  from  heat,  want  of  moisture, 
or  other  prejudicial  conditions;  to  droop:  to 
wither;  to  fade;  as,  the  flowers  laiiguikh. 

For  the  fields  of  Ueshbon  lanptish.     Is.  xvi  8. 

S.  To  grow  dull ;  to  be  no  longer  active  and 
vigorous ;  as.  the  war  languiMhed  for  want 
of  supplies ;  commerce,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures languish.— 4.  To  look  with  softness 
or  tenderness,  as  with  the  head  reclined 
and  a  peculiar  cast  of  the  eye. 

Languid  Love. 
Leanine  ht«  cheek  upon  nis  hand. 
Droops  Doth  hts  wings  regarding;  thee. 
Aitd  so  would  laMgHuh  evermore.     TeHuyMOH. 

Stn.  To  pine,  wither,  fade,  droop,  faint. 
Languish  (lang'gwish).  o.t    To  cause  to 
droop  or  pine.    [Bare] 

That  he  might  satisfy  or  iangttUh  that  burning 
(lame.  FUri*. 

Languish  (lang'gwish),  n.  Act  of  pining ; 
also,  a  soft  and  tender  look  or  appearance. 

And  the  blue  tanguish  of  soft  Allia  s  eye.       /V/r- 


Tffti^|p^<»hfy  (lang'gwish-^r),  ».  One  who 
languishes  or  pines.  'These  unhappy  ton- 
guishert  in  obscurity.'    ifrt.  Carter. 

TiangnlflMiig  (lang'swish-ing).  p.  and  o. 
L  Becoming  or  being  xeeble;  losing  strength; 
pining;  withering;  uding.— 2.  Having  a  soft 
and  tender  look  or  appearance ;  as,  a  Ian- 
guiding  eye. 

With  iangMithUte  regards  and  bending  head. 

Drydeit. 

LanguishlBgly  (lang'gwlsh-ing-li).  adv. 
In  a  langtiishing  manner:  (a)  weakly;  feebly; 
dully ;  slowly.    (6)  With  tender  soitness. 

Loose  on  flowery  beds  all  langttishiHgty  Uiy. 

Th»tns«n. 
TAWgiiiMlnn^».(lanff>gwlab.m*>nt),  t    1.  The 

State  of  pining.  '  Lingering  lanQnishine^^i. ' 
Shak.—i.  Softness  of  look  or  mien,  with  the 
head  reclined. 

Whilst  sinking  eyes  with  tat^^tishmtttt  profcw 
Follies  his  tongue  refuses  to  confess.   Dr.  It '.  King, 

Languor  GA^is^Bw^fX  *^-  XU  languor,  Fr. 
lanaueur,  falntness,  weariness,  feebleness.  ] 

1.  Feebleness;  dulness;  heaviness;  lassitude 
of  body ;  that  state  of  the  body  which  is  in- 
duced by  exhaustion  of  strength,  as  by  dis- 
ease, by  extraordinaiy  exertion,  by  the  re- 
laxing effect  of  heat,  or  by  weaknera  from 
any  cause. 

A  intigiior  came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness  gradually 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no  more. 

2.  Dulness  of  the  intellectual  faculty; 
ILstlessness.  —  S.  An  agreeable  listless  or 
dreamy  state;  voluptuous  indolence;  soft- 
ness; laxity. 


To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silvered  vales, 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales. 


Pope. 


4.  In  vegetable  pathoL  that  condition  of 

Elantfi  in  which,  from  unwholesome  food, 
ad  drainage,  ungenial  subsoil,  and  the  like, 
they  fall  into  a  state  of  premature  decrepi- 
tude. This  disease  is  well-known  in  Frencli 
vineyards  under  the  name  goupiseare.  — 
Stn.  Feebleness,  weakness,  falntness,  weari- 
ness, dulness,  heaviness,  lassitude,  Ustless- 
ness. 

Languorous  (lang'gwSr-usX  a.  Tedious; 
melanoholy.  'Lan^^tioroiwnours.'  Tenny- 
eotu 

Whom  late  I  left  in  /augvoroux  constraint 

Sp*ttstr. 

Laagnrttft  v.l    To  languish.    Chaueer. 

^miard  (lan'ytUrd).  n.    Same  as  Lanyard. 

Lanlarifbrm  G^'ni-a'^ri-formX  a.  [L  lanio, 
to  cut  or  tear,  and  /orma^  shape.  ]  Shaped 
like  the  laniaries  or  canine  teeth  of  the  Gar- 
ni vora. 

Laniary  (l&'ni-a-ri).  n.  (L  laniarium,  a 
butcher's  shop,   from    lanio,   to    rend.  ] 

1.  Shambles;  a  place  of  slaughter.    [Rare.] 

2.  One  of  the  canine  teeth. 

Lanianr  (l&'ni-a-riX  a.  [L.  lanius,  a  bntcher.  1 
Lacerating  or  tearing;  as,  the  laniary  teeth, 
i.e.  the  cs^oine  teeth. 

Laniate  (U'ni-&tX  v.t.  [h.  lanio,  laniatum, 
to  tear  in  piecea  ]  To  tear  in  pieces.  [Rare.  ] 

Tjifiifttl^w  (liUni-ft'shonX  n.  A  tearing  in 
pieces.    [Rare.] 

Lanlor  Gan'yAr).  n.  [A  form  of  laniardt  lan- 
yard. Ft.  lanUre,  a  thong,  a  strap.]  1.  A 
thong  or  strap  of  leather;  the  lash  of  a  whip. 
[Provincial  ]— 2.  A  strap  used  to  fasten  to- 
gether parts  of  armour;  eq>ecially,  one  of 
the  leathern  strajm  by  which  a  shield  was 
held  on  the  arm. 

Lanifisrous  (lA-n^^^i*  usX  «•  [L  lanifer— 
laiui,  wool,  and /(pro,  to  produce.]  Bearing 
or  producing  wool 

T^^^Tf^^^<»l^^  (la-nif'lk-al),  a.  Working  in  wool. 

Lanifloe  (lan'i-flsX  t».  [L  lanifieium—lana, 
wool,  and /ado,  to  make.]  A  woollen  fabric. 
'Cloth  and  other  lanifiees.*  Bacon.   [Rare.] 

Lanigerous  (la-niJ'^-usX  a.    [L  laniger- 
lana,  wool,  and  gero,  to  bear.]    Bearing  or 
producing  wooi 

TATllldm  (la-nll-dS).  n.  pi.  [L  laniue,  a 
butcher,  and  eidoe,  resemblance.  ]  The 
shrikes,  a  family  of  insessorial  or  perching 
birds,  in  which  the  bill  is  abruptly  hooked 
at  the  end,  and  the  notch  is  sometimes  so 
deep  as  to  form  a  prominent  tooth  at  each 
side.  They  are  insectivorous,  but  some 
even  prey  on  small  birds  and  mammals. 

^jmHvim  na-ni-Vnd),  n.  pi.  A  sub-family  of 
the  LaniiasB.  having  the  bill  short  and  the 
tooth  very  prominent  It  contains  the  typi- 
cal genus  Laniua 

Lanms  (la'ni-us).  )i.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  Laniidoe;  the  shrike  or  butcher-bird 
genua 

Lank  OangkX  ff     I  A.  Sax.  hlatic;  comp.  D. 


elank,  0.  eehlank,  slender;  perhaps  a  nasal- 
ized form  of  the  root  appearing  in  E.  lag 
and  ilaek,  and  Gael,  lag,  weary,  W.  Uac, 
slack,  lax;  L  laxus,  loose.]  1.  Loose  or  lax 
and  easily  yielding  to  pressure;  not  dis- 
tended; not  stiff  or  firm  Dy  distention ;  not 
plump ;  as,  a  lank  bladder  or  purse. 

The  clergy's  bags 
Are  /anJt  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.    SAak. 

2.  Of  a  thin  or  slender  habit  of  body; 
meagre;  not  full  and  firm. 


Meagre  and  lanJt  with  fasting  grown, 

id  boi 


}ne. 


Sw(/t. 


And  nothing  left  but  skin  anc 

3.  Languid;  drooping. 

Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  i*ttJt  head. 

Mi/toH. 

Lank  (langkX  v.i.  To  grow  or  become  lank 
or  thin.    [Rare.] 

AUthis 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  tank'd  not.  SluUi. 

Lankly  (langkliX  adv.  In  a  lank  manner; 
thinly;  loosely;  laxly. 

From  my  haad,  a  scanty  store. 
Lankly  the  withered  tresses  flow.       Sir  y.  Hili, 

TiankniWS  Oangk'nesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  lank;  laxity;  flabbiness;  lean- 
ness; slendemess. 

There  shall  be  a  kind  of  tanknets  and  depression 
within  thy  belly  for  very  famine.  ^okes. 

Lanky  (lAnsk'i),  a.    Lank. 

Scarce  one  of  us  domestic  birds  but  Imitates  the 
lanky  pavonine  strut  and  shrill  genteel  scream. 

Thackemy. 

Lanner<lftn'o6rXn.  [Fr.  tonier,  L  2antariu«, 
2an>tt«,  a  butcher.]  FaUo  laniarius,  a  spe- 
cies of  hawk,  especially  the  female  of  the 
species,  found  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Ishirope.  It  Is  rather  less  than  the  buzzard. 
The  tannor  and  the  lanneret  are  accounted  hard 
hawks,  and  the  very  hardest  of  any  that  arc  inordin- 
ary, or  in  common  use.  Latham. 

Lannsrst  (lAn'o^r-etX  n.  [Dim.  of  tanner.  1 
The  male  of  the  Patco  VaniariviM,  so  called 
from  his  being  smaller  than  the  female.  See 
Lamner. 

Lanseh  (lan'se),  n.  [Indian  name.]  The  fruit 
of  Lawnum  domeetieum.    See  Lansium. 

Lansium  (hui'si-umX  n.    [From  lan«eA.]  A 

Snus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
eliacess.  It  comprises  two  or  three  species, 
natives  of  India,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  L.  domesticum,  the  large  yellowish 
fruit  of  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  eaten 
either  fresh  or  prepared  in  various  ways. 

Lansquenet  ( fans' ke-net),  n.  [O.  lands- 
hnecht,  a  foot-soldier— tona.country,  knecht, 
a  boy,  a  servant]  1.  A  German  common 
soldier  belenging  to  the  infantry  first  raised 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  a  soldier  who  hired 
himself  out  to  whoever  offered  highest  for 
his  services;  a  soldier  of  fortime.  —  2.  A 
game  at  cards  much  played  among  or  in> 
troduoed  by  the  lansquenets:  vulgarly  called 
Lamifskinnei. 

LantOantXn.  The  game  of  loo.  Called  also 
Lanterloo. 

Laat  (lantX  n.  [See  Land,  urine.]  Urine. 
[Provincial  EugllshJ 

Lant  (lant).  v.t  To  wet  or  mingle  with 
urine.    [Provincial.] 

Tjiwtanii  (lan-tA'uaX  n.  [An  ancient  name 
of  Viburnum,  and  applied  to  this  genus  by 
Linmeus  by  reason  of  its  affinity.  ]  A  genus 
of  plants  belonsing  to  the  nat  order  Verbe- 
naceie,  containuig  about  forty  or  fifty  spe> 
cies.  These  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  America,  a  few  occurring 
in  Africa  and  Asia ;  two  tropical  American 
species  (L.  trifoUa  and  L.  aouletUa)  are  now 
widely  spread  in  the  Old  World.  They  are 
tall  or  subacandent  shruba  (rarely  herbs), 
with  opposite,  toothed,  often  rugose  leaves, 
and  dense  spikes  of  white,  orange,  or  red 
flowers  on  long  stalks:  the  fruit  Is  a  small 
drupe.  L.  tnaerophyUa  is  employed  in  in- 
fusions as  a  stimulant,  and  L.  pseudo-thea 
as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Tjititftfiitim  (lan-ta'ni-umX  n.  Same  as  Lan- 
thanium. 

Lantcha  0*uf  chaX  "•  A  2tf  alay  boat  having 
Uiree  masts  and  a  bowsprit,  to  be  met  with 
especially  in  Uie  eastern  part  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Great  numbers  of  lantchas 
come  to  Penang  and  Singapore  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  and  Siamese 
junks,  fetching  spices  and  areca-nuts. 

LantexlOO  (lan't«r-lOX  n.  [D.  latUerlu,  lan- 
terloo; comp.  lanter/ant,  an  idler.]  A  game 
at  cards,  now  called  loo,  sometimes  lane. 
Written  also  Langteraloo,  Langtra. 

Lantern  (l^u't^mx  n.  [Fr.  lanteme.  L  latt- 
tema,  kUema,  from  Gr.  lamptfr,  a  Uglit,  a 
beacon,  from  lampo,  to  sliine.]    1.  A  case 


ch.  rAain;      *h.  8c.  locA:      K,  go:     j.job;      ft.  lY  ton;      nft.aiiuf.      TH^  fAen;  th.  (Aiu;      w.  trig;    wh,  t^Aig;    zh.  amre.— See  KEY. 


indofllng  a  U^ht uid  protocttng  Lt  from  wind 
uid  nln.  someCimai  portable  and  sometimes 
tiled.  lu  war-ihlpa  and  other  largo  veMela 
there  are  poop  lantonii,  mait-hfiad  lanterns. 


Ac. ,  named  alter  the  placee  where  they  are 
oairled.  Signal  lantenu  are  thoie  employeil 
for  the  puipoH  of  dIrectlDc  other  thins  lu  a 
fleet  or  convoy,  or  for  avoiding  colllrioQi  at 
night 

on  the  root  of  an  apartment,  or  In  aliiilliir 
aituationa.  to  ^ve  light.  Ut  promote  voutj- 

(b)  A  tower  whfcb  has  the  nhole  or  a  cod- 
■Iderable  portion  ot  the  interior  open  lo 
Yiew  from  the  ground,  and  [■  lighted  by  an 


The  Chinese  lanteru-By  (P.  andclariri)  Is 
liBlf  that  slce.    Some  authorises,  honeicr. 
are  seeplloal  regarding  the  emission  of  Ugllt 
by  these  insects.    See  PuLaom. 
LBlitem-]air«4  (lan't«m-]||d),  a.    HsTiiig 

l*ntern-l8irB<l»n'l*m-Jsi>.n.j!l.  Longihln 
Jaws  or  chopi ;  henoe.  a  thin  visage.  For- 
merly spelled  also  Lanthem-jaat. 

hooTusjihlilaceinlDal^raui  Jlwcc,  j'Hiisiui. 
Lantarn-llKht  (Un-Um-lltV  n.    A  dome- 

llght:  a  lantern  on  the  top  of  a  dome  giving 

light  to  theareabelow.  3eeLANTEI(N.2('i). 
Lantern -pinion,  Lantam-vliMl  <lnti'- 

t«m-piD-yun,  Un'lim-whel),  tt.    In  iiiach. 


being  Qxad  In  two  parallel  circular  boards 

or  IanIe^.  whence  the  name. 
Lantern-tower (Ian't4ni-tou-6r).ii.  InarcA, 
same  aa  LaaUm,  2  (b).    H.  Walpole. 

TjiTif>if^Tif^pi    T,ftTit>ipTiTini  (Iftn.t.ba'nI.nm, 

lan'thn-num),  >i.   [Or.  ianiAon*,  to '  ■ 


I    mluu 


ired  Dy  SI 


II  diBCO 


LAPIDARIOUB 

LaxMUceanlBm  (la-od'l-Be"an-lzm),  iL   Lub 

lA^phlB  (U'o-fli).  IL  [Or.  loot,  a  rock,  ai 
osAu.  aserpent.]  A  fossil  serpent  allied 
the  rattlesoake,  whose  renial us  are  met  wl 
In  the  tertiary  deposits.  It  was  about  10  fe 

Iap  (Isp).  n.  lA.  Sax.  lappa,  tapva:  O.  ai 
Dan.  lap.  Sv.  lapp.  O.  lappen,  a  lap.  a  loa 
flap,  lainwn,  to  hatui  loose  i  prohably  ale 
to  E.  lop.  to  Uckup,  and  lip;  O.  laUs.  a  han 
Ingllp.&c    ReeLaP,  toGck.)    LThelrm 

that  hangn  loosely. 


ilotlies  that  Ilea 
alia  down:  hem 


or  upper  part  of  the  legs  In  this  position. 

3.  The  part  of  one  body  which  lies  on  and 

aUte  In  rooHng.— *.  A  piece  of  brasa,  leud, 

a  wheel  or  disk,  anil  which  la  made  to  in- 
volve rapidly,  used  to  hold  a  cutting  or 
polishing  powder  In  cutting  glaas,  gems, 
aJid  the  like,  or  in  poliahing  ct^'  """   ■"" 


n  the  oxide  c 


:laled  with  didj-     Lap  (lap),  B.I.  pret  *pp.  Inppfd.  anmeliniea 
im, and  ao named  .    laja ;  iiar.  lapjiwig,  [Insensess  andlcomp. 

:  I,  To  fold ;  to  bend  and  lay  over  ot  on ;  »«. 
In  old  spelling  of  I  to  Jap  a  piece  of  cloth.— a.  To  lay  one  thing 
ueous  conception  I     pnrUy  above  wiulher;  as.  to  lap  boards  ov 


construction  of 
]  moisten  with 


fnHnL.Ianana,tRnnIana,wool|  I.JVouf.a 
■hott  pfses  of  TOP*  or  line  used  lor  lastenlng 
sanuthlacln  ahlpsi  as.  the  lanyardi  of  the 
ouD'PDrta,  ot  Uielinoir,  of  the  cat-hook.  &a. : 
but  eepeclally  used  to  eitend  the  shrouds 


many  public  arcades.  -4.  The  upper  part  ol 
a  lighthouse  where  the  light  is  shown  — 
ainese  laulcrTi.  a  lantern  made  of  thin 
paper,  nsiulIyvaiionslycolDUKd,  much  used 
bi  UlnmlnaUona  ^Dari  lantern  Is  one  with 
a  tingle  opening,  which  may  be  closed  so 
as  to  conceal  the  light.— Jfo^  tanfei^i,  an 
optical  Gontrlvauce  by  which  painted  Images 
an  represented  so  much  msgnlfled  as  to 
appear  like  the  aBect  of  magic    S«e  uudei 

Lantam  (tan't«mX  e.f.    1.  To  (urnlah  with 

lAnSiKLi,] 


annon  with  a  (ric 
:n  Orttk  in  VIA.  the 


ihlnglea-3.  To  wrap  or 


5.  To  polish  or  cut  with  a  lap;  as,  to  Inji  n 

I^  (lap).  '*■  ^0  he  spread  or  laid;  to  bc 
tamed  over. 

Lap  (lap),  c.  i.  pret,  A  pp.  lapped,  sometimes 
lapt;  npr.  Inppuw.  lA.  SaxlupMiii.  loppian, 
IceL  tepia,  OiD.  lappen,  lapen.  L.  G.  Mppeu, 
to  lap  or  lick  up;  allied  to  L  IouiAd,  Or. 
lapis— Ut  lap  or  lick.  See  Lip,  part  ot  a 
coaL  The  lY.  Inper,  to  Uck,  is  borrowed 
from  this  atom.]  1.  To  take  up  liquor  or 
food  with  the  tongue ;  to  feed  or  diink  by 
Ucklng. 

lusUIr  u  Oict  lun  olone  Ihe  ihoit  ii»-  A^^(r*•. 
2.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  produced  by 
talcing  up  water  by  the  tongue. 


nte.  Hr,  fat,  1*11;       mi.  met,  h^,       pine,  pin;      n6te.  n 


it  beautiful  groups  of 


entuiy.  and  Is  now  placed 


to  the  moatb  witl 


(Scotch.] 

LapOip).'''  1.  A  Uck,  at  with  the  tongue— 
8.  A  gentle  stroke,  as  of  a  rlpjde  against  the 
beach  or  any  hard  body;  tlie  sound  produced 
by  such  a  stroke :  often  reduplicated.    See 

LapatOOde  flar'a-ro-sdl).  Ji.  (Ot.  loparri, 
the  lolDB,  and  liiU.  a  tumour.]  In  vaOwL  a 
rupture  through  the  side  ot  the  belly;  n 
rupture  In  the  lumbar  regions. 

LapdOK  pap-dog).  n.  A  small  dog  fondled 
in  the  lap ;  a  pet  dog. 

iMel.  LWBllB  (la-^lT._n. jpim.  fromjop,  1 


...,  . .  fold  over;  at.  Uie  lopel*  ot  a 
LapellM  (la-peld'),  o      ■■■■■-■''■ 


Furulsbcd   wit 
l5M  Oap-fiil),  ".    As  much  aa  the  lap  CO 


Laplddel  (lap'l-tld),  n.    [L  lapiada,  lapi- 
dicida  —  lapit,  a  stone,  and  cmlo.  to  cut.l 

Lapldulail  Oap-l-d&'ri-au).  a.    Of  or  per- 


J 


b^ldaiy  (Up'l-Jtri).  /i     [Vt.  tapidalir; 

utlllccr  nbo'  cut*,  politbti,  uid  enaT«T« 
ffamA  or  precloui  ilonei.  —2.  A  dulflr  la 
prsciatu  lUan-^S  A  vlrtaotD  nulled  In 
(be  uatan)  moU  UniU  of  g«n>  or  pncloui 
■lone*;  •  connoliuiir  of  [ipldarr  "ork. 
lApldUT  0*P^-(t>i-tt).  a.  or  or  pcrtalDlsg 
to  %  tune  or  itonn;  pertalnlnff  Ui  tbfl  ut 
of  pollihing  uid  unaraTlPS  pncloui  itonsL 
—Lapidarv  iluli.  w  (ikratun,  (lis  itjle 
■pproprUts  (or  moaumental  uid  oCbei  m- 

L&pUftt*  (Iip'i^At),  0  1  [L.  lapido,  (am- 
dalum,  rrom  tapia,  lapidii,  ■  ttone.]  Tu 
^ .„  1.1,  _,4/;.  ..-no^     Seotnnan  mm- 


UuUdktU 

WXtlng  w 


.  (tip-l-dl'iboD),  I 


. can  ^  tbe  ut  of  itonlng  i 

, to  dsatli.    Bp.  UalL 

lAIddAtor  <Up'i-dil-4r},  iL  Oae  who  Itonn 


lApldMHU  (U-pld'i-a>),  a 
troni  tajR*.  ■  ilons.  ]  Of  the 
■tonj;  tM,  lapidttAU  nuttdr. 


[L.  lapidtMi, 


(l»p-ld«'Bnl),  a.     [ 

lapidetetntU,  ppr.  of  fapu 
from  JapLi,  lupuili,  ■ 


body,  or  oonvoting  It  t_ 

lAUblUe,  L»Wfla*l<up^id-inii.  up-id 

im-il),  a.  |C  loiXt.  •  itona.  ud  /ado.  lo 
nukfl.)  FormlDK  or  eonvartliv  into  ilone. 
LwldUlMtlOIlOii'Iiid'l-ll-kA'i&ont.n.  The 
Act  of  Upldlfylng;  thfl  wentlon  irf  fonnln^ 
or  convgrlinE  Into  a  ■tDnJi  BUbaUncB,  by 
meuu  ol  «  liquid  clunnd  wltli  mVtj  pu- 
ticlu  In  ulutlon,  which  cnirtilllie  in  the 
Intantlcei.  'iDdonUoD  orlapidi 


pr.  lapidifying,    [L  lapi*.  tapidit,  a 
Mill  fatio.  to  lenn.  ]    To  form  Into 


IT  (U-pldlH),  > 

Lkpldllt  (Up'ld-'iit),  H 


ToMmintoituae; 
A  UpldvT  (which 

, J*  (l^i^d-ta),  0.    IL.  iapit,  iapidii,  > 

■UiDa.1    In  bol  ErowlBg  Id  itonv  placei. 

LtpUll  (■■-P"^  "^  pI     (L.  Iapi«i«,.l(— 

■lone,  oonlr.  oflaptdtUv-  " '  '— 

■Cone.]     VolcitnlC   utlBI 


puMlclei. 
I^ll  (li'pli),  n.     [1.1    A  Itona.    Hence  - 
Lapit  eaiufuui.  camtic  pgtulL— i^apu  i'^ 

ciiuUc  —LapU  tatvli,  uure  (itane,  u  tilu- 
ndUDiu  mineral  ol  •  rich  blue  colour,  re- 
MubllnK  the  blue  ceriwnete  of  copper.  Bee 


jf  lapidvba,  dim.  of  lapia,  a 
(Die  lulin  which  cohbiC  nl 


Lix\HA,~-Lapa  hyiiut,  toucbatoDc;  buin- 
ite :  ■  nrletjr  of  illioioiu  lUte.  —  Lapit 
•Marit,  iDtpetona  or  potitone  or  tele,  ■  hy- 
drated  illlcnte  of  miKliedA. 
lAP-lomtWlCb'P'lalnt-edla.  Hi 
fonaetlbyedgaeo*erla{vuig,ul 


u  br  (he  edge* 


iron  ■blpi.  Ac. 

T.aplatiil^^  (Up' 


T.pi.nMi.h  depluid-iih),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Liplud  or  the  Laplanden:  Lapplc. 

Lkp-lu  (lapOap).  IL  (Reduplication of  lap. 
ImlUtlTa.]  The  lound  produced  by  water 
lapping  agiilnat  a  hard  lubiUnca. 


d  HDaual  delight*  1 


Tjtpllin  (Upllni).  n.  [ITom  lap.  \  ' 
indnlgM  In  eaae  and  HDaual  del 
teim  of  contempL 

Iapp  (lap),  n.     A  I«p[ander. 
LaJvA  (li^i'pa),  B.      IL.  lap|H,  i 

Same  ai  Arttium  (which  tee). 


)pa«wnu  (Up-pa'ahiu),  a.    (U  fapnt,  a 
rr.)    Id  6at  pertaining  to  or  reaemblbig 

LiKMit  n.     A  lUrt  or  lappet  of  a  gannent 


Lappsr  (lap'Sr),  n.  One  who  lain;  one  who 
wnpaurfoldL     '^p^iert  of  llncD.'  Swijt. 

[Appar  flap'Ar),  n.  One  who  lapa  nr  takei 
up  with  bli  tongue. 

[App«r  (lap'eri  D.  1  lO.Q.  lop.  O.  M,  ren- 
net, loAni.  to  curdle  milk,  6.  Ub.  rennet. 
Icei.  AJeHpa,«ocurdlenillk.]  Tocoagulate; 
tolupper.    (Bootcb.J 

[*Iip«r{lap-Sr),  B.(.  To  ba.mear  or  coror 
with  any  matter  which  baa  coagulated  or  1b 
Ukely  to  coasalate.    [Scotch.] 


Lappat  (Up'et).  t.t.    To  cOYur  u  with  > 

lappeL     Laiular. 
Lgppst-IIUlllln(lap'et-mui-Un).  n.  Anhltc 

or  coloured,  iprigved  or  •trlpail  Tarlsty  of 

muiUn.     SiiAmoHda. 
lAppiO  Gap'ik),  a.     Pettaloiog  lo  Laphuid 

or  tua  Laplauden. 
LkpplO  (lap'lk).  n.    The  language  ol  the 

Lai3aDdan. 
Lisptor  (lap'pl-ar),  n.   A  mhier  who  draoaa 

the  lafuio  orei  which  an  left.     Simoimdn. 
LappldLLappoiUui  (lap'iih.lap-pO'nl-an}. 

a.     Laptandlah. 
lAPMblB  (lapa'a-bl).  a.   Capable  of  I^MlDg, 

falling,  or  raUptlng. 

ip-«i'na),n.    \U,Q.laoiaia.la>n- 

riock.  or  ai  aome  think  nipple- 


wort] 


ir  four 


..  Comptnlta,  containing 

■phere  of  (he  Old  Woild,  and  eilending  to 
North  America,  Ac  They  are  erect - 
branched  liarba  with  altetTulle  Ia>Be-toolbed 
leareiaod  101*11  panlded  headi  of  yelluw 

n  Britlih  weed  known  by  the  name 


allpplog,  or  gradually 

deicent;  an  unolaerveil  or  vetj  giidual 
advance  toward  aconcluilon:  an  unnoticed 
paiaingaway;  aa,  the  lawe  of  aitreani;  the 
tapH  of  time,    '  Uquld  lapae  of  murmuring 


riatlon  from  truth  or  rectlluda.   'Petty 


the  ilii 
pBtroD  to  present  a  clerii  to  a  aenence  within 
all  montha  after  it  bacomea  Told.  Id  thig 
caae  the  beneflca  li  (aid  to  be  laptd,  nr  ta 
law,  —  4.  In  EAiU.  the  fall  or  apoataay  of 

(Up>{j_v.i  pre!  A  pp^|a;wi<:  ppr. 


lapthig.    I.  To  paaa  alowly.  allentiy. 
degreea;  to  glide;  loiiip;  toillde:  lo 


s.  To  illde  or  >Up  In  moral  ci 
Id  duty;  to  deviate  fromrect 
mlt  a  fault 


11  or  paM  Ir 
.  by  Oie  on 


LAKBOAUD 

U  idH:Iu  hart  tiAct  bcEn  utxrr'd  In  ie|M]rlf>r 
M'Vtofaur  dly  did;  only  myHzlf  bidchI  nul l 

lAPMd  (lapat),  p.  aod  d.  Uailiig  piHerl 
■iDwly.  allentiy,  or  by  dureei;  fallen,  lunk; 

effectual  oriold.  or  having  puaed  Irotu  oue 
to  another,  —Lapted  Itgaeu,  in  iatt.  a  legaiy 
which  fall!  to  the  beln  through  the  failure 
dE  the  legatee,  la  when  the  legatee  diet 
before  the  taatator.  In  thia  caae.  wliere  It 
la  not  olherwiia  directed  In  the  lettleoient. 
the  laneed  legacy  falli  into  and  becomes 
part  ol  the  reildna  ol  the  eitste.  —Laiued 
dtviMc.  In  lav,  a  derlee  which  lallt  or  be- 


ln the  teitator'i  lUetl 


lalluie  of  tone  one,  aa  a  patron,  a  legatee. 

tuuiSK.  U  a^ui  U  Ul  tine.  Ajtiifi. 

4.  In  lau,  to  become  Ineffectual  or  ToM. 
LUM  (lap*).  T.L    >,  To  eanae  or  auller  to 
(Itilei  lolatalip;  lotoae;  to  inflar  lo  become 

£.  To  aelze;  to  capture;  to  apprehend. 


aucli  devise  being  contrary  to  law. 
Lsp^llded  (lao'efd-ed),  a.  Having  one  ilda 
heavier  than  the  other:  leaning  or  hanging 
heavily  to  one  aide.  Written  alao  Jiop.i.«/«}; 


Utproi  (lap'eua).  n.  (L.)  A  fall  or  elide;  a 
aUp.—Lapwui  Itrwua.  a  itip  ol  the  tongue; 
a  mlitake  In  ottering    a  word,— ^Ofwi 


puta,  the  ilylng  liland of  GuiUier'iTrriutlii. 
— !ioie  inhabltonla  were  engaged  In  all  aortri 
rldlcaloua  prolecta;  hence,  cbimerlcal ; 
num:  rldlculoni;  ImpoMlble. 


Lap-Taldnl  (lapVeld^d),  a.     Havbui  the 

edgea  thinned  down,  lapiMd,  and  welded. 
I*p»lM  (Jap'iirtng).  n.   [0,E,  lapuAitv,  al» 
lapteing  (CTiaueei^  Uie  latter  a  corrupt  form; 
(rom  A.  Sax.  JUiitoeHbiM.  from  Ueilpan,  tu 

Irresuhir  twltchhig  mode  ol  flighL]  Tbe 
popular  name  ol  a  genua  of  blrda  (Vanel- 
lui)  belongiiig  to  the  family  Charailrladai 
(plDven)  and  order  Orallatorea,  dillerlng 
nxim  the  plovera  chiefly  in  having  a  bilicl 
toe.  which,  however,  li  imal],  and  In  the 
naial  groove*  being  jirolonged  over  twu- 
thirda  of  the  beak.  The  common  lapwing 
(V.  miUUvs).  a  well-known  bird  In  Ibia 
country.  U  aiiout  the  ilie  ol  a  pigeon ;  It  in 


often  called  the  pri-int  I 
cry.  In  the  breeding  m 
dlaperae  tbemaelvea  over 
country,  and  seek  the  tna 


e  interior  of  the 


_..„ .iteemed  a  great 

tuiory,  and  great  numberaareannuallyaent 
to  Uie  London  market*  from  the  manhy 
district*  of  Kngland, 
UtpwortOap'wirki^  n.  Work  In  which  one 

LMIttftT  Cek'l).  ".    Same  a»  Lackey . 
(XfiwSr  llDk'wA.lTV  n     [L]  A  ceiling  con- 


Lunear  (lak'wfi-Ir),  n.  [L] 
■laling  of  mnk  or  hollowed 
band*  or  ipaci 


Lm  (lir),  n.  pi  IWM  (lir*i).  [L..  lil  tbe 
■blnlngane.  allied  toBkr.  (at,  toihlne.]  A 
houaebold  dei  ty  among  tbe  anckntBomRnt. 
regarded  oa  theapirlt  el  a  deceaaed  anceitor; 
hence,  a  moit  aacred  poiaa**lon. 

Lixtraud  01r1)6rdl,  n.  I^r.  a  form  of 
(mew,  and  ioanf.  aide.  "D.  loojwr.O.K.  I«r, 
left.  '  Clay  with  hia  hat  turned  up  o'  the 
leeraidetoo.' A.^enKnilDNnre*.  B.laagir- 


hoogtr-han 
It  la.  how( 


■hand,  right  hand,  from 


li'Ei 


,  anuc—See  KIi. 


LARBOARD 


16 


LARUS 


of  Jonah,'  AUit.  Poems  qfxiv.  Cent*  Weda- 
wood.]  ^out  the  left  hand  side  of  a  ship 
when  a  person  stands  with  his  face  to  Uie 
stem :  opposed  to  utarboard.  Port  is  now 
tlie  term  used  for  larboard. 

Larboard  (Ifti^bdrd),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  left  hand  side  of  a  ship;  port;  as,  the 
larboard  quarter. 

Larcener.XaroenlBt  (hlr'sen-dr,  lAr'sen-istX 
n.    One  who  commits  larceny;  a  thief. 

LaxcenoUB  (lAi^sen-asX  a.  l.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  liaving  the  diaracter  of  larceny. 

I  would  not  pLiy  her  taretMous  tricks 

To  have  her  looks.  H.  B.  Brtrnming. 

2.  Guilty  of  or  inclined  to  larceny.  'The 
lArcerwu*  and  bui^larious  world.'  Sidney 
Stnith. 

Laroeny  (l&r'se-ni),  n.  [Contr.  for  latrociny^ 
from  L.  latrociniuin,  from  kUro,  a  hired  ser- 
vant, a  mercenary  soldier,  a  freebooter,  a 
robber.  ]  The  unlawful  taking  and  carrying 
away  of  things  personal  with  intent  to  de- 

£rive  the  ri|^t  owner  of  the  stone.— Simple 
iroetiy,  hu^ny  uncombined  with  any  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravation,  as  being  com- 
mitted by  clerks  or  servants,  from  the  per- 
son, &€.;  when  so  combined  it  is  called 
compound.  Grand  and  vetty  larceny  were 
forraerlv  distinguished,  the  former  being  of 
goods  aoove  twelve  pence  in  value. 

Larch  O^^li).  ^  i^  larix,  G.  lerehe.]  The 
trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Larix,  nat 
onler  Conifene,  having  small  erect  oval 
blunt-pointed  cones,  and  irregularly  mar- 
gined scales.  This  genus  is  now  usually 
united  to  Abies.  The  common  larch  (L.euro- 
poKi).  though  a  native  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  South  Germany,  is  one  of  our  most  fre- 
quently cultivated  trees,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  its  conical  growth,  and 
the  durability  of  its  wood,  which  is  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  Besides  the  common 
larch,  there  are  the  Russian  larch,  the  red 
larch,  and  the  black  larch  iL.avnarieana%  a 
native  of  America.  The  last  species  has 
also  the  name  of  haektnaiack  or  tamarack. 

Laxd  (iHrd),  n.  [Pr.  lard^  L  lardum^  lari- 
dttin,  allied  to  Or.  larinot,  fatted,  fat,  from 
laros,  dainty,  sweet]  1.  The  fat  of  swine 
after  being  melted  and  separated  from  the 
flesh.  —2.  The  flesh  of  swine;  bacon.  '  And 
to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard. '  Dryden. 

Lard  (Iftrd),  v.t.*  [See  the  noun.]  L  To  stuff 
with  tracou  or  pork. 

The  lardtd  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fatten;  to  enrich. 

FalstaflT  sweats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth.  ShaJt. 

S.  To  overspread  with  lard  or  something 
which  resembles  or  suggests  lard;  to  mix 
with  something  by  way  of  improvement 

Let  no  afien  interpose. 
To  inrd  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsoin  prose. 

Drydgn. 

Lard  (Urd).  v.i.  To  grow  fat  'The  un- 
wieldy laixLiiM  swine.*    Drayton. 

LardaoeouB  (l&r-da'shus),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  lard;  consisting  of  lard.  —  LanfoMota 
{ ieeties,  tissues  which  from  cancerous  disease 
resemble  lard.— Lardoceoti*  di$eate,  a  dis- 
ease in  which  deposits  of  fat  occur  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  in  tlie 
form  of  hiwiours,  and  at  other  times  re- 
placing the  natural  tissues  of  the  body. 

y.^r^^y  (iard'6rX  n.  A  room,  house,  box,  or 
the  like,  where  meat  is  kept  or  salted. 

Larderer  (liird'^*^X  ^  One  who  has  charge 
of  the  larder. 

Lantoryt  O^rd'^r-i).  ^    A  larder. 

LarditalMdaoett  (lar-drxa-ba-la''seeX  n.  pL 
(After  ^Uchael  LanUzabala  y  Uribe.]  A 
nnt.  onler  of  often  climbing  exogens.  having 
ternary  symmetry,  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica and  China.  It  is  now  r^^Arded  as  a 
tril)e  of  Berberidace»,  differing  in  having 
unisexual  or  polygamous  flowers,  and  three 
(rarely  six  or  nine)  carpels,  which  are  often 
large  when  ripe.  Lardizabala,  the  type 
genus,  consists  of  climbing  shrubs  with  ter- 
nate  leaves  and  violet  or  livid  flowers,  na- 
tives of  ChilL 

Lard-oil  ^ant'oil),  n.  A  valuable  oQ  made 
from  lard,  used  for  burning  and  for  lubri- 
cating machinery.  It  is  the  olein  separated 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  stearin  of  lard. 

Lardon  (btr'don).  n.  [Fr.]  A  strip  of  lard; 
a  bit  of  hHcun. 

Lardnrt  (bu-d'riX  n.  tContr.  for  lardery.] 
A  larder. 

Lard-8ton0  (Ifirtrston),  n.  A  kind  of  soft 
stone  fimnd  iu  China     Hoe  AOALMATOLITK. 

Lardy  (bird'i),  a,  Contuuing  lard;  full  of 
Inrd. 


Laret  (larX  n.  Pasture;  feed.  Speruer.  See 
LiiR. 

Laset  O^X  v.t.  To  provide  with  lare  or 
feed;  to  fatten.    Beau,  ds  FL 

Lare8,n.p{.    See  lab. 

Large  G^rj),  a.  [Fr.  large,  L  largut^  abun- 
dant, large.]  1.  Being  of  gre^t  size;  having 
great  dimensions;  big;  bulky;  great;  as.  a 
targe  ox,  tree,  ship,  ice.;  especially:  (a) wide; 
extensive ;  broad ;  as,  a  larae  plain,  river, 
&c.  (b)  Containing  or  consisting  of  a  great 
quantity  or  number;  abundant;  plentiful; 
copious;  ample;  numerous;  as,  a  large 
supply  of  provisions;  a  large  assembly.— 
2.  Diffuse;  free;  full,  as  applied  to  language, 
style,  and  the  like. 

I  might  be  very  lar^e  on  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  education.  Fetton. 

5.  Embracing  many  objects;  liberal;  many- 
sided  ;  comprehensive;  as,  a  large  mind.— 
4.  Generous;  noble;  as,  a  large  heart.— 
5.t  Free;  unembarrassed. 

Of  burdens  all  he  set  the  Paynims  iaixt.   Fair/ax. 

6.  Prodigal;  lavish. 

But  by  thy  life  ne  be  no  more  so  Imrgt; 
Kepe  bet  my  good,  this  yeve  I  thee  m  charge. 

Chaueer. 

7.t  Unrestrained;  free;  licentious.  'Some 
large  jests.'  Shak.—At  large:  (a)  without 
restraint  orconflnement;  as,  to  go  at  large; 
to  be  left  at  large,  {b)  Diffusely;  fully;  in 
the  full  extent;  as,  to  discourse  on  a  subject 
at  large.— Togo  or  mU  large  (naut),  to  have 
the  wind  crossing  the  direction  of  a  vessel's 
course  in  such  a  way  that  the  sails  feel  its 
full  force  and  the  vessel  gains  its  highest 
speed.— Stn.  Big,  great,  bulky,  huge,  exten- 
sive, wide,  capadous,  comprehensive,  ample, 
abundant,  plentiful,  popt^ous,  copious,  dif- 
fuse, libenu. 

Large  (UlrjX  n.  Formerly  a  musical  note 
equal  to  four  breves. 

Large-acred  (lttij'a-k6rd),  a.  Possessing 
much  land.    Pope. 

Larg^lianded  (l^j'hand-ed),  a.  Having 
large  hands;  rapacious;  grasping;  greedy. 
*  Large-handed  robbers.'    Shak. 

Larg^liearted  (l^'bllrt-ed),  a.  Having  a 
large  heart  or  liberal  disposition;  generous; 
liberal;  magnanimous. 

Large-heartedness  (iftriOUirt-ed-ues),  n. 
Lai^eness  of  heart;  liberality. 

In  regard  of  reasonable  and  spiritual  desires,  the 
effects  dT  this  affection  are  large'htarted$tess  and  li- 
beraUty.  Bf.  Reyttdds. 

Laxgely  O^rjli).  adv.  In  a  large  manner; 
widely;  extensively;  copiously;  diffusely; 
amply;  liberally;  bountifullv;  abundantly; 
as,  the  subject  was  largely  ducussed. 

Where  the  author  treats  more  largely,  it  will  ex- 
plain the  shorter  hints  and  brief  intimations.  IVatts. 

How  he  fives  and  eats: 
How  largtly  gives.  Dryden. 

They  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely.  Miltoit. 

Largeness  (l&rj'nesX  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  large;  as,  (a)  bigness;  bulk; 
magnitude ;  as,  the  largeness  of  an  animaL 
(6)  Greatness;  comprehension. 

There  will  be  occasion  for  largeness  of  mind  and 
agreeableness  of  temper.  yeretny  Collier. 

(c)  Extent;  extensiveness ;  as,  largenetui  of 
views,  ((f) Extension :  amplitude;  liberal- 
ity; as,  tiie  largeness  of  an  offer. 

If  the  largeness  of  a  man's  heart  carry  him  beyond 
prudence,  we  may  reckon  it  illustrious  weakness. 

Saecn. 

(e)  Wideness ;  extent ;  as,  the  largeness  of  a 
river. 

Laigess  (liir'jesX  n.  [Fr.  largesse;  L.  lar- 
gitto,  from  largus,  large.]  A  present;  a  gift 
or  donation ;  a  bounty  bestowed.  'Golden 
largess  of  thy  praise.'    Tennyson. 

LarghettO  O&rpet'td).  [it.]  in  musU^, 
somewhat  slowly,  but  not  so  slowly  as 
largo. 

Laiidflcalt  (}}iT-]ifik-td),a.  Generous;  boun- 
tiful: ample;  liberal.     Blount. 

LargiflUOOSt  (l)U*-iin(i-us),  a.  [L.  largvs, 
large,  andjluo,  to  flow.]  Flowing  copiously. 

Laiglloquentt  (l^r-jU'c-kwent).  a.    [L.  lar- 

Sts,  large,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Speaking 
1  a  bombastic  or  boastful  maimer;  grandil- 
oquent 

Larglatl  (Urj'ish).  a.  Somewhat  large. 
CKare] 

Laigitiont  (l&r-ji'shonX  n.  [L.  largitio,  lar- 
(tittonis,  from  largior,  to  give  largely,  from 
largiis,  large.]  The  bestowment  of  a  largess 
or  gift 

LazgO  ( Ur'gd ).  [  It  ]  In  music,  slowly. 
Largo  is  one  degree  quicker  than  grave, 
and  two  degrees  quicker  than  adarrio. 

Lariat  (hir'i-atX  tv.  [Sp.  lariata.]  The  huso; 


a  long  cord  or  thong  of  leather  with  a  noose, 
used  in  catching  wUd  horses.  &c. 

LarldS  (lar'i-ddT.n.  j>{.  [L.  tonw.  Gr.  laros,  a 
sea-gull,  and  eiaoSt  resemblance.  ]  The  family 
of  natatorial  birds  popularly  known  as  Sea- 
gulls.  Sea-mews,  or  QuUs.  The  genus  Larus 
Is  the  type.    See  Gull. 

Larlnss  (U-ri'nfi),  n.pll.  A  sub-family  of 
birds  including  the  common  sea-gull,  Lams. 
See  IiARiDJL 

Lark  (Iftrk),  }L  [A.  Sax.  lawere,  laweree, 
la/erc,  O.  and  Prov.  E.  lavrock,  laverock,  le- 
verock,  Sc.  laverock,  laarick;  comp.  D.  leeti- 
vferik,  leeuufrik,  Dan.  larke,  Icel  Icevirki, 
G.  lerche-^i  lark.  The  original  meaning  of 
the  name  is  doubtful;  the  IceL  kevirki  would 
literally  mean  craft-toorker,  from  ke,  craft 
(comp.  A.  Sax.  kewa,  a  traitor),  and  virki,  a 
worker;  or  the  la  of  the  name  may  be  Uie 
same  as  £.  lay  or  ^a.meadow.  ]  An  insessorial 


Sky-lark  (.4landa  arvensts). 

bird  of  the  genus  Alauda,  family  Alaudids^. 
The  true  larks  are  characterized  by  a  long 
straight  hind  claw,  almost  destitute  of  the 
power  of  prehension,  a  strong  bill,  and  by 
being  able  to  raise  the  feathers  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head  into  the  form  of  a  crest. 
They  are  mostly  migratory,  and  build  on  the 
ground.  There  are  various  species,  as  the  sky- 
XtakiA.arvensis).  the  wood-lark (il.  arboTea\ 
the  shore-lark  (^i.  alpestris),  the  crested 
lark  {A.  cristata),  &c.  Of  all  these  the  s^- 
lark,  lark,  or  laverock,  so  much  celebrated 
for  its  song,  is  the  best  known.  The  lark  is 
universally  diffused  over  £uroi>e.  The  female 
forms  her  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lays  four 
or  five  eggs  of  a  dirty  white  colour  spotted 
%vith  brown,  and  she  generally  brings  out 
two  broods  in  the  year.  The  flesh  of  the 
lark  is  considered  a  delicacy.  Birds  of 
other  genera  have  also  the  name  of  lai'k,  as 
the  tit-lark  (Anthus  pratensis),  the  tree 
tit-lark  (Anthus  arboreus),  &c.—To  dare 
larks.    See  under  Dare. 

Lark  G^kX  v.i.    To  catch  larks. 

Lark  O&rk),  n.  [O.  £.  larke,  play,  from  A.  Sax. 
Idc,  sport,  play  (see  Knowledge),  or  from 
W.  llerch,  lleic,  a  frisk,  frisking.]  Sport; 
frolic;  a  piece  of  merriment.  '  What  larks! ' 
Dickens.    [Slang  or  colloq.] 

It  will  be  a  good  larJt  though.     7*.  Hughes. 

Lark  (l^k).  v.t.  To  sport;  to  make  sport. 
[Slang  or  colloq.] 

TArlr-lmiitlng(lttrkaiqnt.tng)r  n.  Thesnow- 
buntingorsnow-bird(P{eefr^Aan««ntvaZ»): 
so  called  from  the  long  claw  on  the  hind-toe 
resembling  that  of  the  lark,  while  in  other 
characters  the  bird  is  allied  to  the  buntings. 

Larker  (Iftrk'^r).  n.    A  catcher  of  larks. 

Lark's-neel  (liirksOielX  n    l.  The  Indian 
cress  {^Tropceolum  ma  jus),  or  Nasturtium. 
2.  Same  as  Larkspur. 

Larkq;>iir  (I&rk'spdr),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Delphinium.  Sometimes  also  called 
lAirk's-heel.    See  DELPHINIUM. 

Larmier  (lftr'mi-6r),  n.  [Fr.,  from  larme, 
a  tear  or  drop.]  1.  In  arch,  another  name 
for  the  CoroiM  (which  see).— 2.  In  zool.  a 
membranous  pouch  which  secretes  a  thick, 
blackish  humour,  situated  at  or  below  the 
inner  comer  of  the  eye  In  the  deer  and 
antelope. 

Larrup  (lar'up),  v.t.  [(Jomp.  D.  larp,  a  lash, 
larpen,  to  thresh  with  flails.]  To  beat  or 
flog.    [Local.] 

Lany  Qai-'ii),  n.  A  coal  truck  on  a  railway; 
a  long  low  waggon  without  sides;  a  Ioit)'. 

Laruxn  (lar'imi),  n.  [Contr.  for  alarrnn,  for 
oZarm  (which  see).]  1.  Alarm;  a  noise  giving 
notice  of  danger. —2.  An  alarm  clock  or 
watch. 

I  see  men  as  lusty  and  stronfr  that  eat  but  two 
meals  a  day,  as  others,  that  have  icl  their  stomachs, 
like  litrutfts,  to  call  on  them  for  four  or  five.    L^cie. 

Laram  (lar'um),  v.t.  To  soimd  an  alarm. 
Pope.    [Rare.]     . 

Laros  (Itt'ms),  n.  A  geuns  of  web-footed 
marine  birds  of  several  species,  as  L.  eanva 
(the  common  gull),  L.  marimta  (the  black- 


Fatc.  far,  fat.  fftU;        mc.  met  h^r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not  m5vc;        tiil>e.  tub.  bull:       oil.  i>ound;       u.  Sc.  abtme;      J',  Sc.  tey. 


(■no,  *  mMk.  ■>  gliut  or  VMtn,]  Tba 
■Ulj  torm  of  ED/  uiliiul  which  dnilug 
IM  daTeloeiiMDt  is  usUka  lU  panot^  Uiiu 
the  tHlpohL  th«  Urn  of  On  tnf,  li  nnUks 
(La  tros.  It  1>  oint  fUsUiar  u  Uu  ton 
foru  iDNCt  in  UuioatgrpUUr  or  ETubiUta  ^ 
Uw  Ont  itus  anar  tha  tm  In  tha  nuU- 
moiphoHi  ol  Iniecti,  pi«Hdlnc  tb*  pniw 
or  cnrrulli  uid  Uis  puf  >c(  luiect;  Uia  Ont 
CondlHoD  ot  u  Inaact  at  Ita  liniliig  Iram 
tha  ggi,  whea  [t  li  uioally  In  the  lonn  ot  ■ 


whenapon  tha  glottli  la  DimU  cl«ed  bj' 
ipaoial  mojclea,  to  pnTint  tha  antrancs 
M  (he  noiloDi  bodj  Into  tha  Inogi.  Tha 
iama  hcUod  ocean  aa  wa  awaUov  out  food. 
lMt,\  n.  A  laoa;  a  uars.  CAaiw*r, 
lMakr<taa1tlror  lai-lUiO,n.  tntha  Eaat 
Indlea,  pmperb,  a  oamp  tollDwer ;  bat  b; 

" laapplled  toanatlvaaalior. 

■  ■'--■- LaaiMoiu.     'To 


^lAt-Di: 


nlfWarl  (' 


.  catctpllUr,  or: 

lamKU/ralXo.     _ 
_'Tbe  larval  period  at 


Pertaiotng  to  a  Una 

, I  ailltetice, '    OaUm. 

IaiT»t«k  lUTKtad  (UU'tU,  Ur'Tit-ad},  a 


1;  clothed  aa  with  a 


■WO*")." 


/onB.]    Uka  ■  laira,  grab,  or  cataipiUar. 
blTlpaTmau^Tip'a-nXn.pt  (L.larn,ani 

'-  '-'-JTgforth.l   Inwcb  which  brluj 

lataad  of  egf^  tha  littar  bain) 


foMh'l 


LttnnaJ,  Ijurnmwi  (ta-rtn-f  A'al,  la-rln- 
Jfan),  oTlSee  Lahthx.]  PeitaMng  to  tha 
laiTDX  ;  aa,  laryji^al  arterlaa  ;  larinvaoJ 

lArynglimal  (la-iin-Jli'moaX  n.  [ntiiD 
(wyns.)  Bpaatn  ot  tbt  iloCtla.  gtHng  occa- 
rion  to  aontracdon  or  cloaure  of  the  opan- 

UiyilgltU  (la-rtn-JItlt).  n.  (Or.  lofynx, 
the  laiTU,  and  term.  JHi,  danotlnc  inlliRi- 
matloa)    An  inOammatlon  ot  the  uutiu  ot 

Iai7]|(0l0|T  (lar-lns-Bol'o-ll).  n.  (Gt.  tar- 
unc  lanrofo*,  a  larjiiui,  aodlwiia,  diaconrae. ) 
A  matjae  on  tha  larjni  and  lla  diaialta 

iMXjamibiemj (ln-im«ora-nh|n.  (Or. lar- 


n  ol  which  li ,.. 

(are,  la  made  to  lllom]aat«  the  larjni,  the 
Imaga  ol  which  1>  again  reBrcted  throogh 
tha  aparture  In  the  reBactor  to  tha  aye  ot 


La  aparture  li 
laobaerrer. 


taifBX  (lai'inakaX  n.    [Qr.l 
',o(thewinr?-' 


Dppar  part  at  iha  windpipe  or  tfmchaa,  a  car- 
tdagtBona  caritj  which  play)  an  Important 
pan  In  ths  utterance  of  artlcolale  MHinda. 


lla  Tarlona  patta.  anatomically 
■reaitramelyoDinpleiand  Intricate.  Flg.l 
■bon  ihow*  1  (he  larnu  intaro^.  B  bebig 
tha  v<SlottlB  alWated  abora  tha  glotUa  or 
enkanoa  to  the  lairiu.  co  tha  traebea.  anil 
AthaaMophagnaorgiaiat  InBg.lolatbe 
(raclwa.  P  tha  hjold  booa,  ■■tha  thyr«D- 
iiaU  membnoe,  r  tha  Ihneo-hyold  Uga- 
nant,  4  the  thfiMld  cartilage.  H  the  ctlcoM 
caMOaga.  p  the  crleo-tfainald  llgamaat.  The 
aanfiUll»  ot  the  larrni  1>  reiy  acuta,  and 
la  Immadiataly  ejclted  brtheeontactolany 
"■ ir  ot  a  delelerlooa  gai. 


LaaOlTleatl  (Ut^lf^-antX  a.     Laacliloiu. 

IiBWIlTl0111(laa-BlT'l-ua),a-  [L.  lOMlria,  from 
lurinit,  wanlca:  allied  to  Skr.  Uu,  to  en- 
bnca,  lath,  to  dealrc.  Or.  taaiamal,  to  da- 
alre,]  J,  Wanton;  lewd:  luitfuli  aa.  lateir- 
unu  men;  Uuciviaut  iWrei;  'loaanou 
ayea.'  if t^ron. —l.  £ialtlng  njloptuoua  emo- 


tamatftaiutr  (laa^rl-u-U).  ode.    In  a  Ua- 


loaarpUium,  autaUJa.!     _  „ 

talned  trom  the  north  ol  AMca.  and  gnatly 
_■ ■  iq,  Qjg  incienlB  ai  an  aotlapaa- 


lejr  atalaa  It  la  the  prodnoa  Ot  TAajuia  par- 

~-' }J  allied  ipedei  called  T- 

I  alK>  ..taaau'  ' 

dioat 


amita,  or  •  naarly  allied  ipedei  c 
Si^nim.  Called  alK>  ..taaauieu. 
. .... ^.^     [L 

Imbelllteia 


ooDtalaing  abont  twentj  neel^  . 

Europe,  North  Africa  aol  Weat . 

laaerworta.    Thar  an  tall  penunlal  herba- 

-i  ^anla,  with  pinnate  laaTea  and  oom- 

iHiuud  Danr-ruad  oinbeli  ol  reDowlih  or 
white  Oowen,  tha  tnUt  with  eight  wlng- 
lllia  appandagea.  L.  alabarura  la  a  natlTe 
ol  mouatalnouB  dlatrfcla  ot  Europe,  In  dir 
and  atonj  placet.  The  nwt  it  Oiled  with 
a  anm-raaln.  which  la  acrid  and  Utter,  and 
laid  to  be  a  violent  purgatlTe.   L.  liler  U  a 

louth  of  Europe. 
lAMrwoIt  Ca'iir-wtrt),  n.     See  LuIIFI- 


LMb  Oaah).  n 


[Probably  it 


0  G.  loaeAe.  a  flap,  a 


bucA,  apiece  Joined  on,  a'lolidng.l    1.  ^Iie 
thong  or  cord  at  the  point  ot  a  whip:  any 


nlih  with  flapa  or  latcbela,  a 


thong,  cord.  OT  tha  like  lor  1 


1  A  itroke  with  a  whip  i 
and  tough. —  S.  A  itnAi 
cacm:  an  expraatlon  or  tatoit  that  cata  or 

The  Bwral^  tt  a  UiA  at  Iha  rmnlty  of  ■ttocvHiib 

41  A  leaih  or  itrlng  In  which  an  animal  la 

LuhCaiih).D.l.'    1.  To  >tnke  with  ■  lub  or 
anyUilog  pUant:  lo  whip  or  acourge. 

W.  bi»  Ibf  pifH  ud  drfrai^ll  the  i™«.     Drrin' 

t.  To  throw  up  with  a  ludden  ]erk. 

S.  To  beat.  M  with  umelhlng  looie;  to  daah 

4.  To  IBtlifae;  to  oennm  irlth  (anrlty:  ai. 
to  Uuh  vice.  -6.  To  tie  or  bind  with  a  rope 
or  cord;  to  lecura  or  tuten  by  a  atrlng;  aa. 
to  IoaA  anything  to  a  meat  or  to  a  yard;  to 
laah  a  tmnk  on  a  coadL 
Laah  <laah),  c.i.     ].  To  plr  the  whip;  to 

I  To  break  out;  to  become 
puB  the  llmlta  ot  propriety 


I  nil  alBo  maana  to  Uck  out,  ai  a 
L  One  that  whlpa  or 


iMOiar  (laah'tr),  ._     _ 
laahea~l.Thefatherh  _    __ 

3.  A  laahlng  (which  aeei  —4  A  walr 
-_...  .V ._  eolla3ed  above  a  i 


i»'iJ(«. 
I  (UitamKo. 

B.  i^anaon. 


n«e  bom  the  laah 
ol  Kpa  (or 


(ll'al-ou-itX  n. , 

1>  a  liydroDi  pboapluita  of  alumina.     It  ti  a 

varie^  of  hydmwllllta  or  waveQIte. 

[.UkaaBkVe.l    Jtaut  to  Ban  large,  or  with 

a  quartaring  wind,  that  le,  wltti  a  wind 

about  ur  abaft  the  beam. 

LluOn  I  (laik],  n.  IComptlon,  by  t 

tlon  of  unnA,  ot  lux,  a  nui,  troin 

'^ 

lUftMOailut).!!.  (Camp.  S.  JowiA,  aple 
let  in,  ■pUdng  of  rope  anda;  Dan.  lam, 
baate.1    a*ma  aa  IdleA,  S. 

-  -  (laa'prfuA  n.    A  yoaog  aalmtn 

Ta«  Buk.  sr  nyni  Hlman.  I>  bj  Ilia  Ittmm 
at  vaat  itven  uBad  a  latfiriHg.  YamU 

UM  (laa),  IL  [A  aonti.  lof  ladiM,  lam. 
Iail.araoonto.of  W.Bedai.alaai.  BeaLaJ 

•    mjaglrlitafa     -      ' 


guagaottoi  uplled 
l^ootch.1  Afaml 
lABM,!  IM,I  B.  oompar.  of  litUa.     Ltn. 

Lusla  (lailY  ».  [Dim.  of  Jui<whlehaae>1 
A  young  girl;  a  term  of  endearaiaBt  (or  a 
young  woman;  alao  appUad  In  homolj  bo- 
guage  to  any  woman,  aapedaUj  11  yonngar 
than  the  •peakar,    lOoUoq.  itfSoaloh.] 


tha  preiant;  i 


G.  Fartheat  ot  all  fi 

dlty.  character, 

Jkaly;  aa,  you  ar 

lault;  thla  1*  the  but  place  In  which  1 
aiiuDld  aipect  to  And  you.  '  Tou  are  the 
but  nun  1  ihoold  coninlt'  literally  meana 
'  You  are  the  nan  that  comei  attar  all  tte 
o^iare  I  thould  conault,'  and  hence,  *Tou 
an  the  moit  nnllkely  man  lo  be  coniuttad 
by  nt-'—At  buE,  tonnerly  at  Ma  loit.  at  the 
end;  In  the  concloilon. 

—TMlAabuf,  to  tb 


health;  on  the  vei^e  ot  Bnanciai  ruin. -.Sn 


LAST 


18 


LATERAL 


Final,  latest  doaiiig,  ultimate,  extreme,  ut- 
most, past,  foregoing  preceding. 
Last  Out),  adv.    1.  The  last  time;  the  time 
before  the  present 

When  saw  yon  my  father  i/ut  f  SkaJk. 

2.  After  all  others;  hi  the  end;  finally. 

Pleased  with  his  idol,  he  coamends,  admires. 
Adores ;  and  2!«ff,  the  thins  adored  desires.  Dryden. 

Last  (last),  v.i  [A  Sax.  lattan,  to  follow, 
to  observe  or  perform,  to  last,  to  endure; 
Ooth.  tait^n,  to  trace  footsteps,  to  follow, 
from  A  Sax.  fastf,  QoOl  laiaU,  a  footstep. 
See  L^ST,  for  shoes.]  1.  To  continue  in 
time;  to  endure;  to  remain  in  existence. 

That  man  may  Uut,  but  nerer  lives. 

Who  much  receives  bat  nothing  gives.     GidSttu. 

2.  To  hold  out  without  being  entirely  uncon- 
snmed;  as,  the  captain  knew  he  had  not 
water  on  board  to  kut  a  week.  'Whilst 
this  poor  wealth  lattg.*  Shak.—Z.  To  con- 
tinue unimpaired ;  not  to  decay  or  perish ; 
as,  select  for  winter  the  best  ^ples  to  last; 
this  colour  will  latt 

Last  Qinst),  n.  Power  of  holding  out;  en- 
durance; stamina. 

What  one  has  always  fdt  about  the  masters  is  that 
it's  a  fair  trial  of  sldll  and  ^loj/ between  us  and  them. 

T.  HugJus. 

LastOaBtXn.  [ASax.iUaft,fromMadan,to 
lade;  D.  Dan.  and  O.  UuH;  IceL  fest,  a  load. 
The  Fr.  lese,  Zestooe,  ballast,  are  from  this 
word.]  1.  A  load;  hence,  a  certain  weis^t  or 
measure.  A  iott  of  ood-rah.  white  herrings, 
meal,  and  ashes,  is  twelve  barrels:  a  tost  m. 
com  is  10  quarters  or  80  bushels;  of  gunpow- 
der, twen^-four  barrels;  of  red  henings, 
twenty  cades;  of  hides,  twelve  dozen;  of 
leather,  twenty  dickers;  of  pitch  and  tar, 
fourteen  barrels;  of  wool,  twelve  sacks;  of 
flax  or  feathers,  1700  lbs.  Generally  a  last 
is  estimated  at  4000  lbs.— 2.  The  burden  of 
a  ship. 

Last  OastX  n.  [A  Sax.  tose,  Zinf ;  D.  leest, 
Dan.  laui,  a  last;  comp.  IceL  Uisbr^  the  foot 
below  the  ankle,  a  short  socIl  See  Last, 
«.i]  A  mould  or  form  of  the  human  foot, 
made  of  wood,  on  whldi  shoes  are  formed. 

The  cobbler  Is  not  to  go  beyond  his  Autf:  Z,'£'jAwvv. 

Last  Q<st),  vX    To  form  on  or  by  a  last 
Last  (Issn,  n.    In  <aw,  same  as  Lasl^owrt 
Lastace WfilXn.  tSeeI.AST,aload.]  l.fA 
duty  paid  (a)  m  some  mariLcts  for  the  ri^t 
to  carry  things  where  one  wHl:  (b)  on  wares 
sold  by  the  last :  (e)  for  fteicdit  or  tranqMr- 
tation.— S.t  Bidiast— 8.t  '&»  ladhig  of  a 
ship.-— 1  Stowage-room  for  soods. 
Last-ooort  OasFkdrti  n.    A  court  held  by 
the  twenty-four  jurats  in  the  marshes  of 
Kent,  and  summoned  by  the  bailiffs,  wherein 
orders  are  made  to  lay  and  levy  taxes,  impose 
penalties,  Ac.,forthe  preservation  of  the  said 
marshes. 

Last0r7t(Usf6r-iln.  A  red  colour.  'Fkir 
vermilion  or  pure  latUry. '  Spemer. 
Last-hair  (laif irX  n.  In  law,  he  to  whom 
lands  come  by  escheat  for  want  of  lawful 
heirs.  In  some  oases  the  last-heir  is  the 
lord  of  whom  the  lands  were  held;  but  in 
others  the  sovereign. 


a  tosfMM  colour.—. 
nemL  LaiHagmMJOM 
time  or  other  influences 


'.^Lattina,  Durable, . 
neans  resisting  the  ei 
ifluences  tending  to  i 


,Perma- 
effects  of 
ig  to  produce 
decay;  continuing  for  a  long  ttane,  or  for 
as  kMig  as  the  nrare  of  the  object  admits. 
It  is  the  proper  word  for  abstract  things; 
as,  a  latUng  impression ;  sudden  ref orma- 
tions  are  seldom  iosiui^.  Dumftls  is  prefer- 
able for  sensible  objects,  and  means  capable 
of  resisting  wear  and  .tear;  as,  durable 
material  Permanent,  remaining  tofthe 
end,  abiding  for  ever.  It  applies  equally 
to  physical  and  abstract  objects;  as,  a 
mtimtm§nt  dye;  a  permanent  situation; 
the  mTO  1b  *  permanent  resting-pUoe.— 
8n.  Durable,  permanent,  undecaylng,  per- 
petual, unendfiig. 
Lasting  (lasting),  n.    L  Endurance. 

If  any  true  Bcitoo  maintains  that  beef  and  beer  are 
naianrisU  to  devdop  a  man  In  stature,  or  strength, 
or  lasHi^,  let  him  look  at  our  camp  servants. 

TF.  If.  RttsstlL 

S.  A  species  of  stiff  and  very  durable  woollen 
stuff,  used  for  making  shoes  and  other  pur- 


Lasttotfy  (last'ing-liX  adv.    Inalasting 
mamier:  durably;  with  continnanoe.  *lMit- 


inQlMtniginatiMad.'    Cwoley. 
Tjstingnass  (lasffaic-nesl  n. 
quality  ol  lasting;  durability;  pennanence; 
long  ooatlnuanoe. 


The  state  or 


Lastly  (lastli),  adv.  1.  In  the  last  place.— 
2. Atiast;  finally. 

I,  for  his  sake,  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastiy  die.      Milton. 

Lastrea  (las-tre'a),  n,  A  senus  of  ferns, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aspime»,  containing 
the  manua-fem,  sweet  mountain-fern,  male- 
fern,  &c.  It  is  characterized  by  iMving 
the  veins  distinct  after  leaving  the  midrib, 
not  uniting  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
lobe.  It  is  now  more  usually  considered  as 
a  section  of  Nephrodium. 

Latk  (latX  Scotch  form  of  let^Lat  he,  let 
alone. 

L&t  (latX  n.  A  name  given  to  pillars  com- 
mon to  all  the  styles  of  Indian  architecture. 
With  the  Buddhists  they  bore  inscriptions 
on  their  shafts,  with  emblems  or  animals 
on  their  capitals;  with  the  Vaishnavas  they 
often  bore  statues  of  Oaruda  or  Hanuman; 
with  the  Saivas  they  were  flagstaffs.  They 
were  always  among  the  most  original  and 
often  the  most  el^;ant  productions  of  Indian 
architecture.    CsJUed  also  Stambha. 

f.^ta.v\^  (lat-a-kd'a),  n.  A  fine  variety  of 
Turkish  tobacco,  so  named  from  La£akia 
(ancientiy  Laodicea),  near  which  it  is  pro- 
duced and  from  which  it  is  shipped. 

Latch  (lachX  n.  [From  A  Sax.  toeeean,  O.E. 
lacehe.  latch,  to  seize,  to  take  hold  of;  comp. 
IceL  tdu,  a  latch,  a  loclc,  Idehowi,  a  cross- 
bow. (See  meaning  3.)  LosA  and  to«e  come 
prethr  close  to  the  second  meaning.]  1.  A 
simple  contrivance  or  catch  for  fastening  a 
door.  'They  found  the  door  on  the  totcA.' 
Dickens.— 2.  NauL  a  small  line  like  a  loop, 
used  to  lace  the  bonnets  to  the  courses, 
or  the  drabblers  to  the  bonnets.— 3.  An 
old  Knglish  name  for  the  cross-bow. — 1  In 
knitting  machines,  a  piece  which  holds  the 
needle  m  position  while  penetrating  a  fresh 
loop.    Also  called  a  Fly.—b.  t  A  snare. 

Latch  (lachX  v.t.  1.  To  fasten  with  a  latch; 
to  fasten.— 2.  t  To  lay  hold  of;  to  seize;  to 
catch.    Shak. 

Latch t  QAch),  v.t.   [Fr.  Ucher,  to  lick.    See 

LlOK.]    To  smear. 

Hast  thou  yet  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-Juice?  Skak. 

Latch  (Uch),  n.  A  miry  place.  Sir  W.  Seott. 
[Scotch.] 

lAtChet  (lach'etX  n.  [From  UUeh;  or  same 
as  Fr.  laeet,  a  lace  or  string.]  The  string  or 
thong  that  fastens  a  shoe  or  sandaL 

The  tatchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  un- 
loose. Luke  uL  x6. 

Latching  (lach'ing),  n.  NauL  same  as 
Latch,!. 

Latch-key  (lachlcS),  n.  A  key  used  to  raise 
the  latch  of  a  door. 

Late  (I&t),  a.  [A  Sax.  laet:  D.  loot,  IceL  latr, 
late,  slow,  tardy;  Goth,  lots,  slun^ish.  (See 
Lazt,  which  is  probably  allied.)  This  ad- 
jective has  regular  terminations  of  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees,  later, 
latest,  but  it  has  also  the  compar.  latter, 
while  laieet  is  often  contractea  into  last. 
See  LA8T.1  1.  Coming  after  the  usual  time; 
slow;  tardy:  long  delayed;  as,  a  late  sum- 
mer; the  crops  or  harvest  will  be  late. 

My  latt  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  showeth. 

Miltit. 

2.  Far  advanced  toward  the  end  or  close; 

as,  a  late  hour  of  the  day;  he  b^an  at  a 

late  period  of  his  life.— S.  Sdsting  not  long 

ago,  out  not  now;  deceased;  departed;  last 

or  recently  in  any  place,  office,  or  character; 

as.  the  late  Bishop  of  London ;  the  late 

ministry;  the  late  rains. 

For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heaped  up  to  them. 
We  rest  your  hermits.  ShaA. 

Late  (UtX  adv.  L  After  the  usual  time,  or 
the  tune  appointed;  after  delay;  as,  he  ar- 
rived late;  tms  year  the  fruits  have  ripened 
late.— 2.  Not  long  ago;  lately. 

And  round  them  throng 
With  leaps  and  bounds  the  late  imprisoned  young. 

PoPe. 

8.  Far  in  the  nifl^t,  day.  week,  or  other 

particular  period;  as,  to  lie  abed  late. 

So  well  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  uiXo  the  night.  Byron. 

—Of  late,  lately,  in  time  not  long  past,  or 
near  the  present;  as,  the  practice  is  qf  late 
unoommon. 

LatetarloOlJi  (lartd-briTo-m  n.pl}J^lale- 
hra,  a  hidlng-plaoe,  and  tola,  to  inhaUt] 
A  group  of  qkiders  belonging  to  the  family 
Venantes  or  hunting-spiders,  of  which  the 
genus  IdmAt  is  the  type.  They  are  the 
Utfgest  of  the  family,  some  of  them  occupy- 
ing, in  a  state  of  repose,  a  circular  space 


6  or  7  inches  in  diameter.  They  form  their 
nests  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  cavities 
of  roclcs,  and  similar  places. 
Latedt  (Ufed),  a.  [Contr.  for  belated,  or 
formed  simply  from  the  adjective.]  Belated; 
kept  too  late;  obstructed;  hindered. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  SluUk. 

I  am  so  liUed  in  tiie  world,  that  I 

Have  lost  my  way  for  ever.  SHaJt. 

Lateen  (Ia-t6n0,  a.  [Fr.  voOe  latine,  lit. 
Latin  sail.]  A  lateen  sail  is  a  triangular 
sail,  extended  by  a  lateen  yard,  which  is 
slung  about  one  quarter  the  distance  from 
the  lower  end,  which  is  brought  down  at 


Felucca  with  Lateen  Sails. 

the -tack,  while  the  other  end  is  elevated 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  drarees:  used  in 
xebecs,  feluccas,  &c. .  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Lately  (latliX  adv.   Not  long  ago;  recently. 

Laten  (laf  en),  n.    Same  as  Latten. 

Latency  (la'ten-si),  n,  [See  Latent.]  The 
state  of  being  latent  or  concealed. 

To  simplify  the  discussion,  I  shall  distliwuish  three 
degrees  of  this  latency.  Sir  ly.  Uamilton. 

Lateness  (lat'nes),  n.  l.  The  state  of  being 
tardy,  or  of  coming  after  the  usual  or  ap- 
pointed time;  as,  the  lateness  of  spring  or 
of  harvest— 2.  lime  far  advanced  in  any 
particular  period;  as,  lateness  of  the  day  or 
night;  lateness  in  the  season.  *Lateneu  in 
life.'    Svrift 

Latent  (Ui'tent),  a.  [L  latens,  latentis,  from 
lateo.  to  lurk;  allied  to  Or.  lanthand,  lath- 
ein,  to  escape  notice.]  Not  visible  or  ap- 
parent; hid ;  conceded ;  secret :  not  seen ; 
not  manifested ;  as,  latent  motives ;  latent 
reasons;  latent  springs  of  action. 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  '  Paradise 
Lost ;'  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  great  works  in  their 
seminal  sute.  prq^i^nt  with  latent  p<^bilities  of 
excellence.  yohnson. 

—Latent  fatdU  in  Scots  law,  a  blemish  or 
defect  in  a  commodity  purchased  which  was 
concealed  from  the  purchaser,  or  was  not 
manifest  This  entities  the  purchaser  to 
reject  the  article.— Latent  heat,  concealed 
or  hidden  heat;  that  portion  of  heat  which 
exists  in  any  body  without  producing  any 
effect  upon  another,  or  upon  the  thermo- 
meter: termed  also  insensible  Heat,  in  dis- 
tinction from  sensible  heat.  Latent  heat 
becomes  sensible  during  the  conversion  of 
vapours  into  liquids  and  of  liquids  into 
souds;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of 
sensible  heat  disappears  or  becomes  latent 
when  a  body  changes  its  form  from  tiie 
solid  to  the  liquid,  or  from  the  liquid  to 
the  gaseous  or  aeriform  state.  See  Heat. 
—Latent  period  o/  a.  disease,  the  period 
that  eliqiMes  before  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease is  manifested  by  any  symptoms.  Thus 
the  latent  period  of  small-pox,  measles,  &c, 
signifies  tiie  time  that  elapses  from  the 
moment  of  infection  to  the  accession  of  the 
symptoms.  Called  also.'Pmodo/Jncti&atum. 

Latently  (l&'tent-U),  adv.  In  a  latent  man- 
ner. 

Lateral  (laf to-al),  a.  [Fr. ;  L  lateralis,  from 
latus,  lateris,  a  side.]  Pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  the  side;  hence,  (a)  directed  to  the 
side;  as,  the  lateral  view  of  an  object 
(b)  Proceeding  fkvm  the  side;  as,  the  lateral 
branches  of  a  tree;  lateral  shoots.— Lateral 
operaCum,  in  sura,  the  name  given  to  one 
mode  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  because  the 
prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  are 
divided  laterally.  See  Lithotomy.- LotemZ 
pressure  or  stress,  a  pressure  at  right  angles 
to  the  length,  as  of  a  beam.— Lateral 
strength,  in  mech.  the  force  with  which  a 
body,  as  a  bar  or  beam,  placed  horizontally, 
resists  another  force  acting  upon  it  in  a 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f»n;       mi,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ii6te,  not,  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  b^U;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtine;     y,  Sc.  fey. 


dlnoUon  ■(  right  uglea  to  lU  InigUi.  ud 
Undlag  to  brsk  It 
LaUnlltar  (Ut^-al'I-W.  "■     1  The  quUhr 
ofbetncUtenl.— Ct  Tbit  which  li  latcimL 

latanlUr  Cl»f«r-il-U],  wl>.  in  ■  latenl 
muiur.  dlncUan,  or  poalUani  (Idawajr*. 
•  taUnOu  or  liOtwtyt.     SirT.Bmmi. 

Latana  ^tr-wnX  n-  Ooa  ot  the  cfannhH 
M  Kam*.  boUt  eiiaiiuIlT  bx  Coiutantliia 
Uu  Qnat,  ud  dtdlMtea  to  Bt  John  ot 
IMatiL  It  li  Iha  tfUaaftl  chuch  of  tha 
pnx.  and  the  priuidul  etanrali  ot  Bonui 
IthiaapaUoaiiidDtbarlnlldliisiuoexed 
to  It  Bu««o  ecsIaaUitic*!  cotmolli,  calted 
Zdtffwi  caimciCt,  lUTS  bun  hold  In  Uu 
p(lica.  Bvoj  iiawl;-«l«cl«d  pope  btket 
■alcBiB  poHHOkn  of  the  oboidi.  ud  tram 
Iti  balamji  Uu  pope  bcaton  Ui  bliMlDE  OD 
tbepeopla.  Tb«  rilaoawUeh  UiebaUdlngi 
of  tha  I^t«nD  Muid  art(liuU;  baloDgsd  lo 
PUntloi  Lattrantu.  «ha  iru  pat  to  dealli 
.     by  Nan:  henca  tbe  niuna. 

LktamLI  a.     DeUrad.     Oauar. 

lAtarUBllOtU (UW-lfO^-lu}.  a.  [L  latui, 
ttUnit.Uit,  •iid/iUuin.laat.l  laboL  grow- 
ing od  thaddaot  ■  leaf  at  Uig  baae;  u.  « 
batnfoliaut  flower. 

Iat«ri^md«(Ut«'-l-gri"da).n.pI.  ILlodu. 
tetany  a  alda.  and  onidtiir,  loWTuiae.]  A 
tarallj  o(  widen  wbldi  itltch  leavaa  to 
setber  aod  nuke  no  web,  bnt  ran  ildewRji 
of  bukwardi,  and  oceaaloulljr  throw  out 
adbedire  Uueedi  to  entinp  theb  pray. 

I«MrU«  (IweMi).  n.  {C  loMr,  a  brick  or 
tlla.|  An  aisUIaceooa  uiuUtona  loDod  in 
Sontb  India  and  Onion.  It  la  a  compooud 
at  claj  and  oxide  of  Iran,  and  ■■  loraied  by 
the  dlilnteirmtlon  of  tnp  or  Toleanlcncka. 
Imt  moat  InnatBltaPOt  gnaiM.  It  ti  gener- 
al!]' ot  a  ndiuah  eoloiu',  doe  to  the  Iron. 

IMailM,  latMlUe  (Ut^tr-It,  Ia(4r-if IkX  a. 
FartalDDig  to  or  cbtractariud  by  latarite. 
■Tbe  bteriti  formation  ot  tha  eait  coaat  ot 
Soulhara  Iitdia.'  Nalurt,  ■Ttie  lolarjlie 
depoelta  of  Uadraa'    Suture. 

ZAUIltl4nu(l4-t*r-lViiu).a.  [LloMrittu. 
from  lator  a  brick.]  lika  bricki;  of  the 
eoknr  ot  bricka-— ^Ateritioiu  atduiwnt  * 
•adlnaaC  In  mine  leeembling  brlck-dait. 
obaened  after  Iha  srUi  ol  tavara  and  at  tha 


t*tM  (l*1e»),  B,  [dr _.  _„-. 

fiih  inhaUtloi  tha  Nlla.]    Onaotthai 
delieiUl;  OaToand  of  the  tU*-  -"■--  ■ 


balooglH  to  tl 
patch  (Am  Im 


unilr:  the  Nile 
u  n{Utwi>     It 


•  (Urtea'ani),  n.    Tha  qoalitr  or 

caadlUon  ot  bains  lateeoeot,  or  ot  withdraw- 


"a-'y.'S'.asr 

k     A  corruption  ot 

lA«nru<l'(u(t««r^''>da.    Somewhat  late. 

[B»r»l 
latnnxA  (llfwtid).  a.     fknnewhat  lata: 

backward.  -fdizwaRllnilt'ltufiiii- (Bare.) 
Xittax  (U'leki).  n.     {L,  a  Dnid  Juice. i    In 

bat  theelabontedaaiiotpliuilaDOataliiedlD 

K 


XfttkOUhkK.  [A.ea . 

MU,  rt.  lattt,  IL  laOm,  •  lath,  a  pole,  Ac 
It  la  Dot  known  whatlwr  the  word  u  origln- 
BllrTeutaBlcDrKonuuMe.]  1.  Athlanarrow 
"-"Td  or  ellp  ol  wood  that  la  nailed  to  the 
'  a  boHdinc  lo  rapport  tbe  tilea  or 
—  1.  A  thin  narrow  aUp  ot  wood 


piaatering ;  Blao.  a  thin  cleft  piece  of  wood 
oaadlntlallBt.tllliig.aadplaMarlng.  Then 
■re  two  eorta  of  lathe.  alnMa  and  doable,  the 
fonner  being  banly  |  hieh,  whUa  tlie  latter 
are  |  Inch  Ihkk.  Pan^  l«(A«  an  long 
•qnan  pleeea  ot  Or  on  which  the  pantllaa 
hang.— £a(k  and  plaMtT,  a  kind  ol  allriit 
pwUlon  tomwd  br  bth  and  pUrter  alotM. 
Mtrw)edUMbloDd(oftbanli4. .  .through 


iKn—DtttriflalM.    See  under  Daoan 


Latb  (Uth).  V. 


TocoTarorlinawltbUtha.  i  Ll 


Lftth,  Lath*  (Uth.  iBTH).  n.  [A.  Sax.  laa. 
a  dlatrlct  or  dlriiloii  ol  a  county,]  A  part 
or  large  diriiion  ot  a  county  compriilng 
HTcr^  hundnda.  a  (emi  now  cooOned  to 
tbe  ooonty  of  tCeiit.  in  which  there  are  live 
of  theH  lallwi  or  dlriilona 

L»th-«UI-IilMt«r  (]BUi'aiid-pla>-l«r},  a. 
PartaLning  to  or  membllng  a  partition 
tormed  oT  Uth  aotl  pluter  only;  hince, 
llliDQt  uneubitantlal:  ai.  a  laM'Ond-sliuter 
edMce. 

Lath-toiek  (l^th'brlli),  n.  A  kind  of  brick 
!S  inchei  toug  and  d  Inchea  broad,  uaed  lo 
klloi  to  dry  malt  on.  Lath-bricka  are  to 
named  tnm  being  uied  ■■  a  lubatituta  tor 


wett-{hreadi  ai 
r.  AcMrdlni 


camp.  Dan.  lodt.  a  ihed,  O.  Iiute.  a  box,  la- 
den, a  booth;  toQ.  drtshttltank,  lit  tnrniiUE- 
bench.  In  lecond  aenae  it  correapoDda  with 
Sw.  anil  a.  lode,  a  lu  or  latha  bi  a  loom.) 
1.  A  machine  for  tarning  and  poltihlng  Pal, 
round,  cylindrical.  oTal.  and  erelr  intenne- 
dlate  fonn  ot  bo^jr  in  wood,  ivoiy.  matala, 
dtc.,  the  object  worked  on  neelring  a  rotary 
motion;  it  ll  alao  uaed  hi  giaM-ooEtlag  and 
earthenwan  mannfacture.— I.  Tliat  jiart  of 
a  loom  in  which  the  read  ta  flied, 
noTenienU  ot  which  " 
laid  parallel  to  each  c  .  . 
Inlhe  pnraeatofweairtng.  Aecordiii|  to  the 
greater  or  leaa  Impulae  i^  the  laUie  toe  weft 
u  laid  nor*  or  lau  eloaaly  loaadwr  hi  tbe 

SM  of  tbe  web.  Called  alio  BatUn  and 
a.~Du!>lem  ItUSe,  a  lathe  which  worka 
00  two  turning  tool*  at  ouoa,— Bfonelard'a 
lathe,  one  tor  turning  objecla  of  an  irregular 
form,  at  iaali,  gnn-iEocka.  Ao, ,  after  a  glvaD 
tOTm—Peol-latlit,  one  drlyan  by  a  Inadie 
worked  by  the  toot— Hond-JofAa,  one  not 
baring  an  automatic  feed.  — rAroir.iflUi«. 
an«  In  which  Uio  mechanic  drtvei  the  lathe 
lln«  the  cutting  tool  with 

CIceL  UalM,  Dan.  lade,  a  bam] 

jpanary.     Chauetr.    [Obeolate  or 

northern  Kngilih.] 

lAthe-IwdTwfB^bed).  K.    That  part  ot  a 
httbe  on  which  the  p«ipet-head  ludea 
■     -       -    ■  -         '     '-         itj,,.  [inglo- 


withooa 
theotbei 
LftUM.'i. 


Lalhen(Uth'en).  a.  Hade  ot  lath.  •LaOun 
duger.     AinemrrtK 

LlitEar  QafB'^.n.  [A.  Sax.  leather,  liofAur. 
aklndof  nltiv  or  ioap,  whence  JTMor-wyrt. 
eoipwort;  comp.  leel.  lauthr,  UlAr,  the  froth 
or  foam  of  aea  water,  and  alKi  a  kind  ot  nltn 
or  HMti  naed  in  waidilng;  Sw.  laddrr  toap.l 
I.  Foam  or  froth  made  by  aoap  moutened 
with  wat<r.— 1  Foam  or  froth  from  proTuae 
aweat.  aa  at  a  hone. 

lAtlMT  OaTB'er).  e.i:  To  torn  a  loam  with 
•oap  and  water;  to  become  froth  or  troth; 


Or.  latkratm, 
pianta  bebK 


!«»,  MiuB-    M..  «.«•..«»■■»,  uj  tootnwon.  la 
a  Britlih  panultJca]  plant,  growbic  on  the 


In  hel^tt 


with  fleihy  acala-llke  bracta  In  place  oi 
iearea.  and  drooping  fleeh-coloured  Aowera. 
Thii  ocean  thron^oat  Bnn^  end  in  Aula: 
than  an  two  other  apedea,  one  Weat  Kuro- 
paan.  tha  other  Japanaaa 

lAth^Mntlatli-IWTelJUth'rt^n.  (See 
LATH  and  ROTX.]  An  oilcer  in  the  Ang^o- 
Saion  gorernuent,  who  pretlded  oter  a 
part  or  dlvirion  ot  a  county  called  a  lot*. 

I«th-«>lltMr  (Ulh'apUt-irV  n.  Ona  who 
■pllla  wood  bito  latbi. 

Lattl-aldltUaC  (Uth'apUt-lngX  n.    The  act 


i  conrlng  of 

Ll  n  aa  a  tatb:  long  and 

Bi  alchlon-'    WeiL 

Ll  ,  n.    (Ancient  Greek 

ni  ulie.)    A  large  genui 

ol  Dblng  plantt,  nativea 

OL iiphere  and  ot  South 

America,  net  order  Leguminoan,  antKnder 
PapUlonacea.  They  have  pinnate  leavea. 
le^  ttipulea,  and  often  ahowy  aoiltary  or 


lua  huea.    Many  i 
■ — '    — •-  -.  tl 

riCah 


It  part  of  Italy  coire- 
V  relating 


at^peatf..  odeiatu^. 

pea  (£.  lattfotita).  and  acme  uwtnl  __ .., 
cultural  pUole.    Then  an  aereral  Brit 

LrSkUU  (U-ihal-Itl  n. 

Or.  JiUot.aitonB.]  A  nai 

era]  hauyna.  from  Iti  ti 

rolcanlc  earth*  ot  t 

^wnding  to  the  anc 
LatUa(U'ahl-anXa. 


aOa-tlb'a-lli).e.i    ILIatOuIum, 

I  Udlng-plaee. )  To  retire  Into  a  den,  bur- 
-Dw.  or  caritT.  and  lie  dormant  fn  winter; 
o  retreat  and  lie  hid.    [Barvj 


^  (Ut-i4irtr-ui},  s.    (L.  iBtn. 

aap.  and /en,  to  bear]  Id  tot  bearinc  or 
ooatalnlag  latex  or  elaboialed  aan.— LaMei- 
/•nnu  aiaitiar  Ueme.  ■uatODNMng  Teaaai* 
or  tabei  which  contain  tbe  latex  or  aap. 


tlKfla'tdnVo.   n.  Latlnui.trt 
«  dfftrict  of  Italy  In  which 


.from  tjitih 


iuag&— I.  Pertaining  to 
language  Mnken  by  tl 

u;a*.  a  Laon  anminar. 

—Latin  CKtirdL  to*  Weetem  Oiurch;  the 
~-       Ghnivii  In  If '-    -^  

J  inlndnoed, 

Eaaten  Charcb. 

t«tln  (la'Un),  ».  t.  A  natlTe  or  Inhalant 
,a  lAUom-— 1  Tha  language  of  tha  ancient 
Komana— S-t  An  exerelae  to  ecboola.  con- 


L*UB  OaVnV  vC  1N>  tore  Into  UUn.  The 
weUIOtliwf apohigy In hla bdialf  Fuller. 
Iatlllt(Iathi),t.l    Ta  oaa  LaUn  word*  or 


a,8o.lodl:      g.fo;      l.iob; 


k,  FT.  Iob;      ng,  iliv;      *B,  tken;  th,  tUa;     w,  Mlg;    wh,  wUg;    ih. 


t.  To  glTs  UUa 


lAtlroatRnu  (i»t-i-"«tnuX  -.   i-.  ~.~, 

broiul,  BDdmtfniin.beikk.]  HailDg ■  btoad 
buk,  u  ■  fovL 

lAttHPtJB  (Ut-l-Mp^X  ».  pt  ft  (a(«j, 
broad.ud  HpluT».*li«dge,B  putitloD.]  In 
tel.  cnuUaroni  planU  hiilng  Chs  dlHspl- 
msnt  broad  tn  pnportlOD  U  the  tUckneH 
bMwMn  the  ralv— 


,  n.  it.  iaUtauM,  la- 
taimtu.  ppr.  01  looco,  to  lis  Ui).  (torn  latto. 
SeeLATiNT.]  Tbe  Stat*  ot  Ijrini  (wnculedi 
Uie  Mit*  at  Inrklns.    Sir  T.  Brmtm. 

btltant  (U'ti-tmii),  a.  LiuUngi  lying  hid; 
concenled;  UtenL    Sir  T.  itnnrw. 

latitat  (la'tl-tatl  n.  (L..belariul  A  wilt 
(bow  abollBhed)  br  which  ■  nnoa  wu 
(nnunoiMd  IntotheSliig'iBeiK^touuwer. 
u  on  ths  luppodUon  thkt  be  Uy  conualed. 


1-U'ihon),  n.    k.  Irlng  In 

»  (uVl-tftd),  n.     [Fr. ;  L  Intihido, 

.  m  tntuf ,  bR»d.  wide.  See  extnot  nndet 
4.1  1.  ElteDt  from  ilde  to  ilde,  or  dlitance 
ildewlielrom  Hgltsn  point  or  line;  brutdth; 


t.  Boom:  ipue;  u,  bus  there  wu  llKls  IStf- 
tadt  tor  motion,  —i.  In  mCtvo.  the  dlitance 
of  ft  etar  north  or  louth  of  the  ecliptic, 
■neunred  on  that  Mconduy  to  the  ecliptic 
which  puMttbTonch  the  body.  Secondaries 
(o  the  ecllptlo  ale  called  drda  ^  ttlattial 
lotitudi,  and  panlleli  to  the  edlptlc  an 
called  iiiiraJMt  af  mImMoJ  toHnutg.— l  In 
gag.  the  diitance  af  auT  pines  on  the 
globs  north  or  aonth  of  the  eqoator,  mea- 
iOTed  on  Ita  meridian;  any  diitance  mea- 
inmd  on  a  meridian:  aa,  the  ihlp  ulled 
through  SO*  of  lolitude.    It  la  caUed  north 


a  aa  the  phice  ii 

north  or  aoulh  aide  of  the  equator.  The 
h%he«t  or  gnateat  latitade  ii  vr,  that  ii. 
atthapolea.  Thelatitudeotaplacslieaaily 
found,  a^  for  iniijnrr,  bj  meaaaring  the 
altitude  of  ths  poifr^tar.    Bee  LoaarruDS 


S  Eiteol  of  de 


T.  Kitent:  il«i  amplitude;  scope. 

—PanUdf  tf  lOKbida,  mall  drelca  parallel 
to  the  equator.— J>^anii«  ^  laMuds  ^ 
tm  plaeu.  (he  an  of  the  meridian  Inter- 
ospted  between  their  patallel*  of  latitude. 
—MMdU  laKludi  loaiSu,  a  comUnation  ol 
plane  and  patallel  laHCig.  lo  named  from 
the  DH  of  the  middle  latftode :  that  la,  the 
latitude  of  the  paraUel  which  Ii  equalij 
dlitani  from  the  parallel  left  and  the  one 

OatJ-tad'ln-al).  a. 


IB  directtoo  of  latitude. 
nie.  tb,  tat,  ftfl;      ml,  met,  h 


(]at'l-tfld-ln-i"ri-ania.  |Fr. 
I  1.  Stnbtaclnii  a  vide  drele 
.  confined  by  narrow  limlta; 
KDpe;  Ins. 


X.  Chaiacterfted  by  freedom.  Independence, 
or  want  of  reapect  for  the  nana!  itandards 
of  belief  or  opinion;  hu  In  iclli^ani  prin- 
dplei  orTlewg;  b«e-thinking ;  Uboal :  aa, 
lotftudltiarAni  opinloiit  or  doctrines  Spe- 
cUcall]',  In  Sag.  AM.  applied  to  a  member 
of  the  Angllnn  Chiuch  who  denied  or 
doubled  the  divine  right  and  the  origin  of 
Eplaeopaci',  *  Xo^iCudanartan  prelates,  who 
bad  not  been  sahamed  to  correapoud  with 
Doddridge,  and  to  shake  hands  with  Wbis- 

lOt  bigoted  In  bli 
tespect  for  com- 
or  opinions;  spe- 

■— sftslnophJon 
orthodoiy;  or 


LATTICB-QIBOEB 

Shaven  laMen,  a  thinner  Und  of  Isttea— 
Ball  iaOtn,  latten  pollihed  on  both  atdes 
ready  for  uie.    Sunnunda.— 8.  Tio-plato. 


latton-bnwi  (tal'sn-brat), ' 
reduced  to  dUlerent  thickit 


hi  OuoL  one  who  departs . 


,»  -»j  strict  prinoipU-  ^  ^ 
—jWhofndulgeaaUtltndaaf ' „ 

hiteipretation,  —%.  In  the  iCnutitA  ChurcA, 
one  who  denies  or  doubta  the  divine  right 
or  origin  of  Bpiicopacjf.  though  he  admits 
"'  expediency:  specifically  applied  '~  "^ 


Lklter-day  Saint  (U>t'«r-dft  sant),  n.    See 


LAVKACZJC 


li-plutV 

Buit  pf  I __ , 
}.  hi  •ami  nferred 
casLEiicnH,  hy  pthen  ta  Ui 
Bolaworthr  tor  the  itruct 


(lit'i».l«,  lut'- 

.   rBiniriuiblc  iqiufo 


cioHcd  bj  tandtU^  uid  ths  InterMIOM  be- 
tween them  open.  WrttUn  bIh  Laa-leaf. 
I.attlce-wliidow(Ut'l*-w]ii-<ia).>i.    sune 

L«Wn-woA  (Ut1i-wttk)i  n.    Sune  u 

LkOeb  JU^).    ftcotchlonn  of  LdUf*. 

LandOftd),  n.  [From  L  law,  tawUi.pnlie; 
from  A  root  clu,  teen  alio  Jn  L.  etmnarv, 
Vl.eltd.II.tiaA,vmaa,lijae;lbTLTatu 
hu  loat  the  IntUid  nttnnJ-l  l.  PimlH; 
GonttBendAtlon;  u  eitoUlog  ' 
Donible menllon,    (Ruel 


I  Tlut  pert  of  divine  vonhlp  w 
alltt  In  prmlie. — i.  MoiJc,  ornuofl 
or  honaur  at  uj'  one. 


ig  In  wordi;  bon- 


lAnA  (MX  *■'■    (I* 
pratH  In  word!  ilo 


touda,  to  pnilM.)    To 
le.  or  with  wurde  ud 


EkOdftUUtr  (Itd-a-bDI-tn,  n.    The  qiulllT 

of  bdngliDdible;  Uadalilanen.     [Bu*  < 
ijnii^w^  (l»d'i-bl],  a.  (L.  laudabaii 


t*ttQtd'U-in<L  LuHlntory.  £0 
V(I«d-«VM%n.    1.  One*hola 

■  luuHT.— 1,  In  law,  an  ubltnlor. 
bntetOTr  (MVIO'ii),  ■.     ConUlnli 

1 . —  temUng  to  patoe. 


pniH;  teailii 


(l«d'a-to-rn,  n.  Ttut  irhlch  ««- 
uuu>  ui  BjpraiiM  pralee. 

A  iauJm^ry  of  IKetf  otfljndcd  la  1>W  TefT  fcn 

lAndw  <  lid '  to  )l  n.    One  «ba  Utidi  or 

bnudhOinLe.i  (A.  Su.  AlfoUan,  UtUan, 
UWMb,  Io  Untfb:  oonp  Ootta.  UoAJon. 
O.H.a.  UoMsn,  IceL  kli^.  D.  lagelun,  U. 


laelitn,  to  lan^. 
nul  coTuonuital 

Kottuim]  to  Ublal „ 

Und ;  Dompire  Id  Uile  napeM  tnmiok,  tmiak, 
Ab.]  1.  T^  Ruks  Uu  nolH  and  nUblt  ais 
featoren  which  ue  ebaneterlatlo  of  mirth 
In  the  human  ipsdea;  h>  nuke  tbat  DonTnl- 
alve  or  chackllng  nolle  irUoh  an  " 
ment  eicltei — i.  In  ptelrj/,  to  »  ■«,  • 
appear  gar,  cheeitBl,  pleaaani,  ItnSt,  0 

Tbca  Jwu-ib  ttn  cUldUb  yui  •Ub  tovim  cromi 
— IiqugA  and  la vdaun,  tn  old  nune  at  cardi 
in  wh£ih  the  wlnnsr  laid  down  hli  card 
and  Uogh^.  or  nu  lunpoied  to  bugb.  a 


An  ucUmatlon  erpreialng  wonder  or  snr- 
prlM.  -iAut^Ui.  W.,bow7oudotr1ghten 

>  (Uinon-K  l**- 

leoUiejipca"'-" 


WltbHI 


joto< 


mpt. 


—To  (otvA  in  lAi  (l«».  to  Uogb  pilvatelT, 
and  la  ai  not  to  he  obaerred,  eapeolally 
wbes  apperehtlj  malntalnlns  a  demure 
countenance ;  It  genetallr  Impile*  eome  de- 
gree of  flontempt.— To  luuA  oui<ifAe  slkcr 
(id>  or  Bomrr  if  IA4  mouA.  In  laugh  m  at 
tortmffttdti^M  iHoutA,  to  weep  or  err;  to 

be  made  to  feel  regret, " —  ~  ■■' — 

'  '  .7. 

i^RIm)'"'"  .... 

menlnient :  an  Inarticulate  aipreiilon  ot 
audden  mirth  pecnllar  to  man. 

Laosb  (UO.  r  t-    1'  To  aipreai  by  Uugbing. 

1  To  ridicule  or  deride :  with  oui  or  dovm: 
ma,  to  JaufA  ana  eui  ol  bit  buiciHi  to  laagh 
a  icheme  dovn.— Tn  lavgh  U>  Horn,  to  de- 
ride; to  treM  with  mocker;,  oontempt,  and 
•com.  Neb.  II.  19. 
lAWhlUa  (Ufa-bl),  a.  That  may  Juitly 
eiclta  Uushter;  aa,  a  Iaug\aiU  ■tor)';  a 
[aupktMt  Kwue. 

B  JcrouB,  comical, 

Li  iXn.    The  qua. 

Ij  who  iMtglu  or 

t.  A  lariaty  ol  Arabian  pigeon,  lo  named 
rrom  Ita  en:  It  reeeiablee  tbe  wild  rock- 
pigwm,  Int  ia  cmaller. 

UtUfhblS-cas  (UU'lng-gaiX  n.  Nltrona 
oilde,  or  protoxide  ot  nitrogen  :  eo  called 
becMue,  when  Inhaled,  It  uBiallr  nroducea 
exhilaration. 

lAOCUllHOOM  (Itf  In^-gAaX 


(Uriiu-IQ,  odd.   In  a  Unghlng 
u.  ,^.,t  way;  with  laughter. 
LftUClllllK-«iMk(Unng-itok>,  n.    A  person 
or  thing  Ihat  !•  an  object  ol  ridicule;  a  butt 
for  lau^ter  or  Jokea. 

lAnrtmnno  (UTium),  a.  Menr;  cheerlul; 
n/lavgltomt  glee. 

lAHChtar  (lltn«r).  n.  [  A.  Sax.  Afeoftlor; 
comp.  Icel.Udtr.O.H.a.UaAiar  See  LicOB.  ] 
An  eipreaalon  of  mirth,  manlfeated  chiefly 
In  certain  couTulilve  and  partly  hi  Tuluntarr 
action)  of  the  mniclei  ot  reiplratloii,  by 
mpaniof  which  the  air,  being  expelled  from 
the  chc)t  In  a  leriei  of  Jerlu,  prodncet  a 
Bucceialon  of  ihort  abrupt  aounda,  certain 
morementi  of  the  mniclei  ot  the  face,  and 
often  ol  other  parti  ot  the  body  alto  taking 
place;  alio,  any  expreulou  ol  mBirlment  pe^ 
celTafale  in  the  coantenimce,  m  In  Uie  nre*. 
laughter  li  generally  excited  by  tbmgi 
which  ire  ol  a  Hdlcuknu  or  I  udlcrooi  nature, 
the  ultimate  cauae  being  luuallr  attrfbntM 
to  the  perception  of  Kime  incongruity, 
though  mere  IncongntlEy  li  not  alwiya  >ut- 
flclenL  It  may  alao  be  caued,  eipeclalty  In 
(he  yonng,  bT  tickling:  It  alio  BccomoaUM 
hyiteila,  wid  •□methnea  exi 

Lan^tmiM  011't«r-leiJ 
laugblcr;  notlaugtalag. 

LsnXh-WOitliy  Olfwir-TRl 
lo  be  laughed  at ;  laughablt.  1 

Tbej  liuch'd  Al  hU  UMeA-w^riMj  tmit   S.  Jortirm, 
Inclined  or  dlipoied  to 

m  lor  Lord.]  \  ' 


Without 
Deterring 


Lfttitftr( 

lanAlar. 
LMlE<l*k 


I*ut{l»k).m(«*  IA»i 


U.U11UU  y.^~.,,-.^  [Alio  written  lane\  a 
form  of  ianot;  ¥t.  ionwr,  O.Fr.  (oiieHfer,  to 
throw  or  dart.]  1.  To  throw,  at  a  lance;  to 
dart;  to  let  fly. 


A  To  move  or  caute  to  tilde  from  the  land 
Into  the  water;  to  plunge  Into;  ai,  to  lamurA 
•ffi!^  .      .       ,      .  ^     ..  .     ., 

And        Ji        li^''^        vi  ti?V th    d 

4.  To  put  ont  Into,  or  at  Into,  another  iMere 
ot  duty,  anotber  field  of  OEtltll*.  or  tba 
like ;  at.  to  tauncft  one  on  th 
, ^  -..__,.,    _.     ,   j^ 

e  the    . 

ot  activity,  a 

tphere  of  duty,  or  the  like;  ta.  to  liHinah 
Into  tbe  wide  world,  —a.  To  eipaUaU  In 
langiiige:  ai.  to  launcA  Into  a  wide  Held  ol 

Tjnnnh  (Uuah),  n.  I.  The  illding  or  noTO- 
nent  of  a  tlHv  from  the  land  Into  the  water, 
on  wayt  prepared  for  the  porpoie.  'The 
laiincAof  aihlpli  thetctof  iBUDchiagber.' 
yotMff.  — t  A  land  of  boat,  longer,  lower,and 
more  Oat-bottomed  than  *  long-boat  It  it 
the  tarsett  boat  carried  by  a  nun-otwar. 

Tj^mffhlTiy.w»p(lainh'lrn[.wHi),ti  jj  StO 
BILOE-Win. 

lAimd,!  I&wndl  (land),  n.    [See  LAKH, I 

An  open  place  In  a  wood ;  an  unplougbed 
plain;  a  furk;  a  Held. 

lAimdar  (Uu'dtrX  n.  [Contr.  trom  O.B. 
fuMnder.  tram  It.  laeondter,  taenndUn. 
trom  faeer,    L.  lOee,   to   wtib.  ]     1.    One 

trough  nied  by  mlnert  to  receive  the  pow- 
dered ore  trom  the  !»■  where  It  It  beaten. 

Uniuler  (Uln'd*rl,  B.t  To»»th;towet 
'Idund'riiw  the  ■liken  Bguret  In  the  brine. 
ShaJr. 

Laniul«rar  (iin'dei^^i^  n.  [See  LAi'inint.1 
A  man  who  toUowi  the  butineit  ot  wtthing 

tAnndMn  (tln'dmj.  n.     [feo.  form  trom 

ptoytnent  le  to  wath  and  dreit  clothei;  a 


Tjnnilry  fim'driy  «  (Contr.  for  iBlSfHieiV. 
aee  LuiKDiR,  n.1  1.  The  act  of  waihhig; 
a  waahlng.  Baton. — i-  The  place  or  room 
where  clothet  are  waihei?  — "  ' * 


1  (Un'drl-mU),  n.  A  lemaU 
•smBi  wuu  avtenda  the  laundry 
Lgitm  (U'ra),  n.  [<3r.  biuni.  an  alley,  lane. 
cloliter;  hence,  a  hermitage,  a  monatteiT.] 
Formerlj,  and  etpeclally  In  the  Lerant.  a 
collection  ot  celli  or  hermitages  ■epanted 
trom  each  other,  where  the  monka  did  Dot 
live  in  commonlty,  but  each  provided  for 


J,  job;      b.  It.  ton;      ng.  ttng;      in,  Iken;  tb.  (Un;     w,  ittg; 


1,  uAlg;   lb.  anin.— See  KIT. 


LAUBXATK 

eolulMiiiBaiitlnlf  oltnaandihniba.iiilu- 
bltlimUiewHTnarHrtxiltbewodd.iuid  In 
molt  SIM  ■mnullc  Thay  han  liulnilfl- 
cuit  flowtn;  tlM  parluith  i>  dMpU  cleR, 
toar  la  (an  labed;  the  itemaiu  ve  daOnlla, 
and  Uw  fnilt  (&  ben;  or  drap^  ii  Inds* 
hliogoti  tlMt«oDTlaDro«ll«daDUMr*op«n 
hj  maimd  i>^t«l  CIiuuiiiihl  aa^m,  lu- 
utm,  M>d  ounphoT  an  prodDoU  of  the 
Drd«r.  Tha  bait  kmnrn  ipedei  !■  tha  iau- 
rut  twMNt,  or  ■waat-bai'. 
LuirMt*  (U'rt^Q.  a.  (I.  laumCuf,  trom 
fanir«i,BUiiraL]    DH^sd  or  lumled  iritb 


— P«t  lourval*,  (a)  In  tbe  bi^li  nnlvar- 
tiUtt,  ODB  who  recelTcd  in  hanourabli  ds- 
grea  it  a  imlvanitT  tor  gTanunBr,  Includlim 
poatiy  ud  rhetoiic,  wo  cillad  from  hii  baln^ 
crowned  wtUi  UmsL  Q>)  In  Oraat  STllalD. 
■a  oBcar  balonsliia  In  Tlrtiw  ol  Ui  oBloa  la 
tba  nwal  booMiDld  who  wu  Uimalj  n- 
qDlmt  b>  compoM  an  oda  annaallj  tor  tha 

aonratena  Urtlidw.  (it-  -  '  ~" — ' 

*letoi7,andC--~    -■ 
tinned  iliiea 


w  Iba  ntsairf  Oeoisa  II 
Bow  B  unacnra.    A  Ui 


manti,  bat  tbli  bu  bcancbu^ed  toa  moDer 


Lftnnat*  (Vrt^),  v.l  prat  A  pp.  laur- 
aoCtd;  ppr,  laurtUiiv.  I.  To  honour  with  a 
dagna  in  tha  tmlTanit;,  and  a  wrutb  of 
lanraL— £.  To  Inwit  wlUi  the  oOlce  of  pool 
Utmata.    Pmt. 

I*np««««a»llp  (UCrS-it-ihlp).  n.  Offlceola 
Unraata ;  tha  port  of  a  poet  laoraata. 

LftnrMtUon  Oa-rt-l'thDa},  n.  The  act  ol 
crowiilLDg  with  taoral^  tba  act  of  coufarrliig 
a  deciea  Id  a  uulTenlti',  togatbar  with  a 
wraatb  of  laurel — an  htnumr  fannarlj  coa- 
(amdforeiDaUence  in  poattj  aod  rhetoric 


LMiruu)laOa-Tan'il-a),n.  A  ganiu  at  alcB. 


iaOa-ran'i 
.  eoiidcart 


hatliic  a  Mild  cartilaglnoDi,  niiuid  or  som- 
preiaed,  liuutlciilate,  oompoaud,  pinnata  or 
raralr  forked  faond.  itnddad  with  OTila  cap- 
aulea  openlnc  bj  a  termiD*]  pore,  L,  pin- 
natiJUa  la  toe  well  known  peppflr-dulae. 
DtomtdMW  (ia-nn'il-t^iJJX  o.  pi  A 
nat.  order  of  roia-quTed  algii,  beJonglnf 
to  tha  aatlea  with  tofled  ■pore-lhreadi 
Tlie  genu*  Lanrenda  li  tbe  tfpn.    Sea  Llu- 


(ta-raa'ibl-anV  " 


•ouOi    "of   ""'"'    ' 

'    cnltlTiited  In  our  girdeni 

DUDt  of  Ita  •lenat  appear- 

Tor  tia  aromaac  fngnnca 

laaTca    The  tiult,  which 

innila  ooloiir.  and  alas  the  leavei. 

«  b«  mad  In  madlehn  aa  itlmu- 

rd  —""'—"-—     Tba  eonimoD  or 

ama)  Ii  Prmvt  laurwcnuui,  tha 

Jl  the  AtftiM  iHiunola.      In 

it  tiDiai,  haraaa  and  icbolara  were 

oiownadwltbbarlMKMandb     ' 

tin  terma  boaeBlnrtiu  and  lai 

I  <t>l.)  A  crown  ol  Unrel: 

bODoor;  tama;  diitliwtlon;  ai.  to  wtn  uu- 

ndt  OB  tbe  add  of  batt]e.-S.  A  gold  ooln 

ol  tba  nign  of  Jamea  [..  itmck  in  ina. 

ao  eaUad  fiom  tbe  head  oftbe  Ung  being 


V  laana  and  beniei.  whence 


tbeUni 


CTOwnad  with  laonL 
IAUMI  Otlel),  a.    - 

Ing  ol  ianrei ;  aa. 
lanraUad  (U'nld),  a.    Crowned 

'thla. 


atntlfled 
if  gnelH,  mlca-ichlit, 
tnd  llmeitonea,  about 
w.ooo  leat  in  tnickneu.  diicoTered  by  Sir 
W,  E.  Losan  northward  of  the  Bt  Lawrence 
In  Canada.  The  I^urentian  1>  the  lowegt 
lOMllifBraul  ijitem  of  roclta  Ila  chaiac- 
(editla  and  onljr  feaall  fi  the  JCuwn  aiw- 
dnua  (wUcb  lae^ 

lannua^t  n.    Sptirge-iaareL    Oavctr. 
lanm.l  n.    laareL    CKaucer. 
LannKlIlt  Wrea^In),  n.   Bameu  Launu- 

LamUhnnu  (I»-rU'«r-ni).  a.  IL  burw, 
laurel,  and  /era.  to  bear.)  Pioducing  or 
IndnKlng  laureL 

Laonn,  LMUlna  Oa'iini,  n.    (i^HsOt.) 

An  acrid,  fatt)',  and  bitter  prtnclple  con- 
tained Id  the  beniei  of  tha  lantel. 
Lannu na'tniX n.    |L.]    Agenuiof planti, 
ol  which  tha  bar-laurel  ii  tha  tn».     Bee 

L&unutllldL  lAUHutlliill  {la'rua-tin,  U- 
rum-nm).  o.  A  plant.  FiSumuin  Tinia,  a 
popnlar  garden  erergreen  ihmb  or  tree,  na- 
tive of  tbe  South  of  £arop«. 

Lanta  (U'tfi).  n.  JFeruT.  UauEu.}  Abend 
of  cotton  twitted  lod  wotn  on  the  head  of 
Che  tnea  of  Fern  at  a  badge  ol  rojalty. 

Lan.  (U'n),  n.  [it.,  from  L.  Ian.  to  waih. 
The  general  term  for  all  rock-matter  that 

and  which  wben  cooled  down  leno)  varie- 
tlee  of  tufa,  tracbyte,  trsf^hTtlG  green- 
atone,  and  l>aialt,  according  to  the  varying 
proportloni  of  felipar,  bDratalend,  auilte, 
Ac. .  which  enlar  Into  the  compoii  tion  o(  the 

pldlU  with  which  tt  haa  cooled-    The  more 

of  two  kinde,  namely,  amlemporantoud  and 

one  which  bai  beeu  pouted  out  over  the 

■equeut  dewHlta.  Such  a  bed  li  Id  Iti  na- 
tural petition,  and  uiuilly  alien  only  Che 
bed  beneath  It  The  toad-ltane  auoclaled 
with  tha  Umeatone  itrata  of  Derbyahlre  la 

Imriee  btdt  are  thoie  which  have  been 
forced  up  In  a  molten  iUta  tbrougb  or  be- 
tween itiata,  altering  Iheee  on  both  ildea 
The  tbeeCaof  dolerlCe  occurring  on  Artbnr'a 
Seat,  SdlnbuTgh.  are  eiamplet  of  InCrualve 
Ura  beda.-Idea  miOnoru.  a  hard  and 
coane  baHlUo  mllbitone,  obUlaed   from 

Suarrlea  near  Andemach  on  Che  Rhine, 
inuneiutt— I.aea  tcarc,  a  kind  at  coane 
wan  rciemhllng  lava  made  from  Iron  alag, 
cait  into  anil,  Ulea.  Uble-topi.  An. 


LaVAlM  (la'Ta-ret),  iL  [Fr]  A  Bib  of  tha 
aalmon  hind,  tbe  gwynlad.  Coregonut  Ptn- 
nantmc.  iavarttat,  Linn,). 

Lavktan  a^n-tlfn),  n.  INamed  by  Dtt 
ToamelOTt  in  hODOiiT  of  bla  biendi  tlie  two 


and  berl ..  .    _ 

hUJi'placM  In   the 

C.     the     Canary 
1^     W.J.l—      ». 


twenty  apeclei.  with 
entire  or  pinniUtId 
laavai,  and  long  ilm- 

EB  (or  branched  at 
e  h«e>  apikei  of 

ly  regular  tlowen, 
which  ire  umeUmei 
topped  by  lar^e  col- 
onied   bracia,  aa  In 


t*at,  I*  employed  by  ifiay 

palnten    on    porce< 

lain  and  In  the  preparation  of  ramlibet  foi 

fuzDiitue  oil  of  larender.  LiTender  li  tonic, 
•tjnnlant.  and  caimlnallTe. 


ol  Zurtoli. )  A  genua  eontainlng  about 
eighteen  ipeciea  of  tnM,ihruba.  and  annual 
and  perennial  beriia,  natlvea  of  tlia  tunHi- 
ate  parte  of  the  Old  World  and  AnatraUa, 
and  belonging  lo  tiu  nat  order  HalTacMe. 
It  li  iMd^dlrtinguiihad  trom  UilTa  by 
the  three  to  tfi  bncteole^  which  are  nntted 
at  tba  hue,  toimlng  an  eplcalyi,  Tha  nw- 
clei  are  tontentoae  or  hairy  planti,  witli 
lobed  or  anKUlar  leavu  and  often  ihowy 
flowen,  which  are  axillary  and  aolltary  or 
in  terminal  racemea.  L-  arborta,  or  laa 
tree-mallow,  li  a  nitive  ol  Britain,  and 
grows  on  rocki  near  tbe  lea 

lAraUc  (Ut-vaflk).  a.  ConHitlng  of  or  re- 
lembllnglaTailavlc. 

laTatlon  Oa-Tt'ihon).  n.  [L.  IohNo,  from 
lass.1    A  waablng  or  claanalng.     BatewiU. 

lAntMa7(U'Ta-tD.rlXa.  Waging  or  clean- 


LaT»toryOa'va-to-ri),  n.    ISee  LaTK.] 
room  or  place  for  washing.— £.  A  wu 


lAmtnret  (Ia'va.tllr),  n.   A  wash  or  loi 

A  pp.  tatwt:  ppr. 
—   ■-waah.tobl 


£foUo™t 

lay*  Oavl, 

Z.    (ft.  iaoer.  L.  lai 
a  lo  Qt.  Im-    ■ 
bathe.     Toiai 


wi^)   To  waih:  to 
^lintybanda'    B^ak. 

'atei*  Ian. '  PamtU. 


s.  To  waih,  aa  the  lea,  oi 


UTe(UTlv.t.    lA. 

water,  allJed  to  L 


Bai.  la/lan,  to  iprinkle 
latw.  to  wash,  and  pro- 
bably to  IceL  bug.  a  bath.  ]   1.  To  throw  np 
or  out,  aa  water  Irom  any  receptacle ;  to 


trdmioli'an.toieave.l   I^e  remalnoer ;  me 

reat;  othen.    rBcotch.) 
Lave  (iRvX  Bv     !Bee  LaTi-KiEED.l     To 

bang  looaely ;  to  flap.    Sp.  Hall. 
LftTe-My«dt  (liVerd^o.  (LaHteemiHUed 

to  E.  lap,  iappei;  Q.  taf.  bffe,  the  blade  ol 

an  oar,  the  iboulder-blide.    Comp.  alio  W. 

Ua/,  that  ettends  or  goes  tvnad.]    Harlns 

large  pendent  eara.     'A  laK-earsd  aau7 

BpBalt. 
lAVeert  (la-veo,  tr.i,    [D,  lavena.  to  taclLI 


lATBiiasr.t  n.  J3ae  LaoHDiB.]    A  waaher- 

LaTender  (la'ven-derX  n.  [I.L  tacendula. 
lava-ndvta.  It  fmnnifglii.  beanda,  Fr.  lo- 
iand<.  Q.  laesnifel.  lavender,  from  L.  lam. 
to  wash— in  illui' 


ifnt^as 
la'put  In  pledge :  to  pawn. 


LaTmder-ootton  I 


tonOa'ven-dir-kot-n).  n.  T 
_ —  of  plantaol  the  genna  SanI 
order  Compoiltie  jrbfch  poaaaai 


itton  is.  Oiamttefparinui)  ti  one 
Di  ue  mott  wtdely-apread  ipeciea,  and  It 
haa  long  been  known  In  gardou  It  li  ■ 
neat  erect  branchlna  liuih.  1  to  S  feet  high, 
tbe  ilemi  and  leavei  clothed  with  a  hoary 
pubeeceDca. 

LaTendeT-tbTlft  (la'ien-der-thrlft).  n.     A 
-'--■  -if  the  genua  .Statlce.  nat,  order  PJuro- 
ces.  tbt  S.  Iini«niuni. 


liquor,  used  aa  a  perfume,  compoaed  ol 
aplrlla  of  wine,  eBentlal  oil  of  lavender,  and 

LavsT  (16'vtr),  It.    IFtom  B.  lave.  L.  law. 


pine,  pin:      nUe.  not.  mdre;       tQhe.  tub,  btlUi       oil,  pound:       ti.  Sc.  abune;      y.  3c.  f^. 
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LAWy-MOWBR 


oourt  of  the  Jewigh  tabenuicle.  where  the 
oflloUtIng  priette  wtihed  their  handB  and 
feet,  and  the  entrails  of  Tictima. 


nutifiMt 

In  tha  Kteen  T«U«]r,  where  the  silver  brook. 
From  itt  fuXL  tmver,  pours  the  white  cascade. 

It  One  who  lavee  or  waihea;  a  wather. 

LaTor  (li'TtoX  n.  (From  L.  iaoo.  to  waah.] 
A  name  ^tren  to  two  ■pedes  of  alg»  of  the 
genosPorphyra.  P.  (ocmiolaandP.vii^^irir. 
Thej  are  employed  as  food,  salted,  eaten 
with  pepper^  Tinegar,  and  oil ;  and  are  said 
to  be  nsefoi  in  scrofulous  affections  and 
glandular  tumours.  —  Qrttn  Iciwr  is  the 
I7(«a  totiiffima.  It  also  is  employed  as  food, 
stewed  and  seasoned  with  lemon-Juice,  ana 
is  ordered  for  scrofulous  patients.  Called 
also  Stofet  or  SlooJbon. 

LaTvr-lirMd  (li'T«r-bredX  n.  A  sort  of 
food  made  from  green  laver  (  UJva  tatinima): 
sometimes  called  Ovtter-^rMii. 

LaTtfOQk  ai'T«r-ok)L    See  Lakk. 

LaTtnrori  (I&'vto-wArt),  n.  A  species  of 
algv,  same  as  Laver. 

Lavlo  (Ut'Tik),  a.    Belating  to  or  like  lava. 

Lavlltl  (IsTlshX  a.  [An  irregularbr  formed 
word  from  E.  lave,  to  pour  out.  to  flow.  See 
Lati,  to  throw  out  water.]  1.  En>ending 
or  bestowinff  with  profusion ;  Nornse ;  as, 
he  was  tavUh  of  expense ;  laviA  of  praise ; 
lawisk  of  blood  and  treasure. 

She,  of  her  fitvoorite  place  the  prfde  and  Jojr, 
Of  charms  at  once  most  Unrish  and  most  coy. 

CrttHe. 

S.  Kzpending  without  necessity  or  foolishly; 
liberal  to  a  fault;  wasteful;  as.  Umak  of 
money.— 3.  Wild;  unrestrained.  'Curbing  his 
(avM  spirit'  Shak,  —  ^  Expended  or  be- 
stowed with  prodigality  or  in  profusion; 
existing  in  profusion;  superabundant;  su- 
perfluous. 

Let  her  hare  needful,  bet  not  Imvith,  means. 

SMmJk, 
Sec  where  the  wlndinf;  vale  its  Itrvish  stores 
Irrifoous  spreads.  Thatns0n. 

Stm.  Prodigal,  wasteful,  profuse,  extrava- 
gant, exuberant,  immoderate. 
UiTlltl  (lav'ishX  v.t  L  To  expend  or  bestow 
with  profusion;  as,  to  laviah  encomiums. 

Even  as  a  war  minister.  Pitt  is  scarcely  entitled  to 
all  the  praise  which  his  contemporaries  IsvisJud  on 
him.  Macttulny. 

2.  To  expend  without  necessity  or  use;  to 
waste;  to  squander;  as,  to  \aviA  money  on 
Tices  and  amusements. 
LaTlflhsr  (laTlsh-«rX  n.  One  who  lavishes; 
one  who  expends  or  bestows  profusely  or 
excessively;  a  prodigaL 

Cod  is  not  a  tmvUhtr,  but  a  (Uspenser.  of  his 
bleesinfs.  Ftthtrty. 

LaTlBbly  (lavlsh-liX  ode.    In  a  lavish  man- 
ner; with  profuse  expense;   prodigally; 
wastefuUy. 
Tributary  gifts  were  poured  lavishly  at  Us  feet 

LaTlBhlllflnt  Aav'ish-ment),  ik  The  act  of 
being  lavish;  the  state  of  being  lavish;  pro- 
digaOty;  profuse  expenditure. 

LaTlflbnan  Qav'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lavish ;  profusion ;  prodi- 

lATdt»LaTtitftQa-v61f,la-vdlfa),n.    [It 

\a  vofta,  the  turn.  ]    An  old  dance  hi  which 

was  much  turning  and  capering.     It  was 

popular  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 

was  probably  not  unlike  the  modem  polka. 

I  f«nnflt  siaf , 
Nor  heel  the  hl^h  tmtMtt,  SHak. 

They  bid  us  to  the  Eni^Ush  dandar  schools. 

And  teach  tavUtu  high,  and  tmm  etranUs.  SAa*. 

lAT^tatMrt  (la-vol'ta-tdrX  n.  One  who 
dances  the  lavolta;  a  dancer.  'A  lavUta- 
t«er,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer.'    Beau.  A  FL 

LaTOlirM»i  n.  pL    Lavers.    Chaucer. 

Law  (UX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ta^u,  from  same  root 
as  Ue  and  lay  (see  Lat,  Lr);  oog.  Sw.  lag, 
loeL  lag,  Ida,  Dan.  Un.  a  law.  The  same 
root  is  also  in  L.  lex,  a  law.  (See  also  Low.) 
Hie  word  corresponds  in  radical  meaning 
to  O.  geeett,  law,  from  eetMn,  to  place;  Or. 
fAssmot,  from  root  of  Htkimi,  to  place,  and 
L.  «to(tt<vm.  a  statute.]  L  A  rule  of  action 
or  conduct  laid  down  or  prescribed  by  autho- 
rity; an  edict  of  a  ruler  or  a  government;  an 
expressed  command ;  a  decree;  an  order. 

Our  human  tmrns  are  but  the  copies,  more  or  less 
faapcrfiDCt.  of  the  eternal  tmms  so  far  as  we  can  read 
them,  and  either  succeed  and  promote  our  welfare, 
fw  Csil  and  brine  confusion  and  dlmsrer.  according  as 
the  legislntot^  insight  has  detected  the  true  prind- 
ple,  or  has  been  distorted  by  ignorance  or  selSsbneas. 

7.  A.  Frmtde. 

S.  In  a  collective  sense,  the  aimointed  rules 
of  a  o<Nnmunity  or  state  for  the  control  of  | 


its  inhabitants,  whether  unwritten,  as  the 
common  law  of  England,  or  enacted  by 
formal  statute. 

And  sovereign  Lmw,  that  state's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrMies  and  globes  elate. 
Sits  empress^  crownii^  good,  rcpressiiy  UL 

Sir  H^  y^HU. 

8.  One  of  the  rules  or  principles  by  which 
anything  is  regulated;  as.  the  iowt  of  the 
turf;  the  lawe  of  versiflcaUon.-— 1  The  pro- 
position which  expresses  the  constant  or 
regular  order  according  to  which  an  energy 
or  agent  operates;  the  proposition  expres- 
sive of  the  uniform  methods  or  relations 
according  to  which  material  and  mental 
forces  act  in  producing  effects^  or  are  mani- 
fested in  phenomena;  a  theoretical  principle 
deduced  from  practice  or  observation;  as, 
the  late  of  grsvltation;  a  seological  Umb;  the 
lawe  of  physical  descent;  the  law  of  self- 
preservation.— 6.  In  matK  a  rule  according 
to  which  anything,  as  the  change  of  value 
of  a  variable,  or  the  value  of  the  terms  of  a 
series,  proceeds;  mode  of  sequence.— 6.  In 
theeL  a  term  variously  used.  In  the  Bible 
it  often  includes  the  whole  of  revdation, 
doctrinal  as  well  as  preceptive;  but  it  is 
often  also  used,  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
to  simify  the  boolcs  of  Moses,  the  whole 
Jewish  scriptures  being  comprehended,  un- 
der the  dengnation  'the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets.' A  very  common  use  of  the  term  is 
to  denote  the  preceptive  Dart  of  revelation 
in  oontradistinction  to  the  doctrinal,  the 
one  part  being  called  the  law,  and  the  other 
the  getpeL  when  employed  in  Scripture 
with  exclusive  refteence  to  the  i»eceptive 
part  of  revelation,  the  term  law  sometimes 
signifies  the  Jewish  code  of  Dreoejpts  as  to 
rites  and  ceremonies,  called  the  oeremonial 
law.  and  which  is  regarded  as  having  been 
abrogated  when  the  Jewish  dispensation 
gave  place  to  the  Christian.— 7.  The  refer- 
ence of  a  dispute  to  judicial  decision;  the 
adoption  of  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  a 
dinrnted  point  before  a  tribunal  for  de- 
cision; Judicial  process;  litigation;  as,  to  go 
to  (aw. 

Tom  Touchy  Is  a  fellow  fismous  for  taking  the  law 
of  every  body.  Addisom. 

a  The  whole  body  of  legal  enactments  and 
writings  pertaining  to  them ;  legal  science ; 
iurispruaence ;  as,  to  stndy  late;  to  prac- 
tise WW.— Law  Ktf  the  land,  the  general, 
public,  or  common  law  of  the  land;  due 
process  of  law. — Wager  qf  law.  See  under 
WAOIR.  — Loto  French,  the  Norman  dialect, 
or  old  French,  used  in  all  1^^ jm>oeedings 
from  the  time  of  William  the  umqueror  to 
that  of  Edward  IIL.  and  still  employed  in 
certain  formal  state  proceedings. —Law  km- 
guage,  the  language  used  in  legal  writings 
and  forms.— Lai0  Latin,  corrupt  Latin  used 
in  law  and  legal  documents.  See  Canon- 
law,  and  under  CrviL,  CoMmEROiAL,  Com- 
mon, Criminal,  Eoolbsiastioal,  intbr- 
national,  Maritimk.  Martial,  Moral, 
Mosaic,  Municipal.  Posmyi.  Statutn. 
Law  (In),  n.    (A.  Sax.  hUew,  htdw,  a  rising 

Kt>una.  a  small  hill,  a  grave-moUnd.]    A 
11;  a  hillock;  a  mound.    [Scotch.] 

Law.  Lawi  0^  ins),  interj.  [A  corruption 
of  Lord;  or  same  as  la  /l  An  exclamation 
common  among  uneducated  people,  and  ex- 
pressing wonder  or  surprise. 

Law»  Lawe  (laX  v.t  [Because  this  cruel 
operation  was  performed  in  order  to  com- 
ply vrith  the  forest  <ai0  for  the  protection 
of  the  kiuf^s  game.]  To  cutoff  the  claws 
and  baUs  <n,  as  of  a  dog's  forefeet;  to  muti- 
late the  feet  of,  as  a  dog;  to  expeditate. 

Law.t  Lawe,t  a.    Low.    Chattcer. 

Law-alildllic  (l»'a-bld-ing).  o.  Observant 
of  the  law;  obej^bg  the  law;  as,  law-abiding 
citixens. 

Law-hliidlllf  (la'blnd-inir),  n.  The  style  of 
light-brownTeatner  bindiiig  peculiar  to  law 
books.    Called  also  Law<aif. 

Law-book  Oalmk).  n.  A  book  containing 
laws  or  relating  to  laws. 

Law-hreaQh  (Ift'brteh),  n.  A  violation  of 
law. 

Law-tiroalcor  (Ig'brik-to),  A.  One  who  vio- 
lates the  law. 

Thou  art  a  robber, 
A  tamt-hrtaker,  a  villain.  Shak. 

Law-bnrrowB  (U'bu-rteX  n.  In  SctcU  law. 
a  writ  or  document  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign,  commanding  a  person  to  give 
security  against  off  erinc  violence  to  anotner. 
The  person  applying  for  the  letters  must 
swear  to  the  &utn  of  some  cause  of  alarm, 
such  as  actual  personal  violence  or  thheata 
<^  violence. 

Law-calf  GA'lcMf).  n.    See  Law-bindino. 


Law-day  (U'dA).  n.  l.  A  day  of  open  court 
2.  A  leet  or  shvrlirs  court  • 

Lawftel  (Ift'fulX  «•  L  Agreeable  to  law;  con- 
formable to  law;  allowed  by  law;  legitimate; 
competent;  free  from  objection ;  a^  that  is 
deemed  lati^  which  no  law  forbids;  but 
many  things  are  lati^^  which  are  not  ex- 
pedient 

By  labour. 
Honest  and  tawifml,  to  deserve  my  food.    MUtem. 

S.  Constituted  or  supported  by  law; 
f ul ;  as,  the  lav^ftil  owner  of  lands, 
land's  lan^fvl  king.'  Shak.—%TH. 
constitutional,  allowable,  regular,  righl 
LawfUly  (Ufill-liX  ode.  In  a  lawful  man- 
ner; in aooordance  with  law;  without  vio- 
lating law;  legally;  as.  we  may  lav^fuUy  do 
what  the  laws  do  not  forbid. 

This  bond  is  forfeit: 
And  tmmfklh  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  Jesh.  Skm*. 

LawftOnOBS  (l«f||l-nes),  n.  The  quaU^  of 
being  lawful  or  conformable  to  law;  legality; 
as.  the  la^fukneee  of  an  action  does  not 
always  prove  its  propriety  or  expedience. 

LaWflTBT  (Ui'giv-«rX  n.  One  who  makes 
or  enacts  a  law;  a  legislator. 

LawflTlnff  (l«'gtv-hig),  •.  Making  or  en- 
acting laws;  le^lative. 

Lmwgivfytf  heroes,  fsm'd  for  taming  brutes. 
And  raising  dtles  with  their  charming  lutes. 

IVaUtr. 

Lawln^LawtOf  (Uln.lBlng),*!.  [Allied  to 
D.  geiag,  a  tavern-score,  and  S.  lie,  lay.]  A 
tavern  lull  or  reckoning.    [Scotch.  ] 

Lawland  (Ulaod).  a.    Lowland.    [Scotch.] 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  bom. 

The  Ijnvian*  laws  he  held  in  scom.     Bums. 

LawlBBB  (iBles),  a.  1.  Not  subject  to  Uw ; 
unrestrained  by  the  law  of  morality  or  of 
society;  as,  a  lawleat  tyrant;  lawleu  men.- 
2.  Contranr  to  or  unauthorised  by  Uw;  ille- 
gal; as,  a  lawfesf  daim. 
He  needs  no  ia^Qrect  nor  latdess  course.    SMak, 

8.  Not  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature ; 
uncontrolled. 

He.  meteor-like,  flames  tamttss  through  the  void. 

LawlOBBly  (iBles-liX  adv.  In  a  lawless  man- 
ner, or  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law;  un- 
lawfully. 

LawlOBBBOBB  (lales-nes},  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  lawless,  or  of  being  un- 
restrained, unauthorised,  or  uncontrolled 
by  law;  want  of  legitimacy. 

This  controversy.  coBcemin|r  the  degree  of  2ew- 
ttssness  with  whicn  the  conditions  oime  solution 
may  be  assumed,  is  of  consequence.        WHemtU. 

Law-list  (iBOistXn.  A  published  list  of  aU 
the  persons,  as  Judges,  barristeni  convor- 
ancers,  draughtsmen,  special  pleaders,  scm- 
dtors,  attorneys,  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  in  a  country. 

Law-lOTB  (UldrX  n.  Leamins  in  respect  to 
ancient  laws;  Imowledge  of  law  and  legal 
history. 

Law-malBer  (U'lnih-^  n.  One  who  enacts 
or  ordains  laws:  a  legislator;  a  lawgiver. 

Law-TnaWng  (ln'mak-ingX  a.  Aiaotlng 
laws. 

Law-mordiant  (l«'m«r-chantX  n.  Com- 
mercial law ;  a  system  <^  rules  by  which 
trade  and  commerce  are  regulated. 

Lawmonffar  0»'niang-ff«rX  n.  A  low  pimo- 
Utioner  m  law;  a  petufooter. 

Though  this  chattering  tawm^ngtr  be  bold  to  can 
U  wicked.  MiiltH. 

Lawn  (ItnX  ^  tO.E.  toimdL  laiomfs,  a 
clear  smoe  in  a  forest,  a  wild  shrubby  or 
woody  track  (see  LavndX  from  W.  Uan.  an 
incloMd  space,  or  from  French  word  of 
kindred  origin.  See  Lanp.]  L  An  open 
space  between  woods;  a  glade  in  a  forest— 
2.  Aspace  of  mund  covered  with  grass,  and 
kept  smoothly  mown,  generally  in  front  of 
or  aroimd  a  mansion.- 8.  [Because  from  its 
fineness  it  was  bleached  on  a  totsn  or  smooth 
grassy  sward.]  A  sort  of  fine  linen  or 
cambric.  Its  use  in  the  sleeves  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  drees  of  bishops  ex- 
plains the  following  line  and  similar  allu- 
sions— 

a  saint  in  crape  b  twice  a  s^nt  la  town.   Ptf«. 

Lawn  (Inn),  a.    Made  of  lawn. 

Lawndt  (IftndX  «.    SeeLAUNP. 

Lawn-mowar  (Itn'md^),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  mows  a  lawn;  raedflcaUy,  a 
machine  for  cutting  sward.  A  usual  form 
of  lawn-mower  oonnsts  of  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, armed  with  spiral  knives  which  rotate 
in  contact  with  the  rectilinear  edge  of  a 
stationary  knife  placed  tangentlally  tothem. 


ch,  eftain;     6h,  8c.  locA;     g,  ga\     J,  job;     fl,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     VH,  lAen;  th,  tMn;     w,  trig;   wh,  teMg;   sh,  aiure.— See  KBT. 


LAURKATX 

comUUnseoUcaljoltCM*  and  iluiilM,  Inha- 
biting the  wimwinrtiol  the  vaTld.uiil  In 
moat  euM  uomallG.  Tber  hare  IniigiiUI- 
cant  flova*:  tiM  pateatfa  li  dMplf  clctt, 
lour  to  tan  lobad;  tha  ■»—— ■  m»  daHiitla, 
and  tba  frnH  <a  benr  or  dcupaj  la  Inda- 
hlaoantilhBtwDflrlOarcclhdaalbaiiapan 
bj  racnirad  niTei.  CtnnamoiL  eaaia.  aaa^ 
aafn^  and  oamphoi  an  pmlneU  of  the 
ordar,  Tha  but  known  qMdsa  la  Oa  iiau- 
nia  noMUt.  or  awMt-bajr- 
lanraftta  (bt'rUtX  b.  [L.  lourutut,  from 
lavrta,  a  launL]  Dwiked  or  InTeited  wltli 
laonL     '  Laurtali  haarae.'    Jfiltun. 

— PHt  bmrtate,  (a)  In  ths  ] 


LATER 


»  balaoslDg  In ' 
>I  boDMbald  w 


jforthB 

amentca'a  Uiihday,  lor  a  grsaC  national 
TlahHT,  aDdttieIlk»-aTeqninun«nt  dlicon- 
tiniuid  tfuce  ths  nicn  of  Qeorm  III.,  tha 
poit  being  now  a  unBciuo.  A  tierce  of 
canaiT  waa  fonnerly  part  of  the  eniolu- 
ment^buttUibubeeDohaiigedlqamDner 


Lannkto  W^^t).  « <   pret  ft  p] 
*al«f;  ppr  It ■-—   ■"  ""-•■ 

Unraate.     Popt. 

' —• -Iptm-rS-atahip),  n.     

>t  of  a  poet  laureate. 


tnJt  baing  pnualo  add. ' 

'-i,0»-i«rtl-a),n.  Agenniot 

olid  cartir--' '  -" 


ranljr  fOiked  fnmd,  atodded  wlli  orate  cap- 
anlaa  opening  b;  a  terminal  pern.  L.  piit- 
nat^Ua  la  the  wall  known  pepper-dulaa. 
LknranoUoMt  {lt-nn'a-V'iM\  n.  rl,  A 
naL  order  of  roae-apored  algis,  belonging 
to  lbs  aeria  with  tofted  ipon  -  Uueada 
The  genu  Laoienda  la  the  t;^.    SmLiu- 

jMlxmtiaa  (itt-ren'shl-an),  a.  In  gal  a 
term  applied  to  a  rait  lOTlei  of  atntlfled 
and  cnrBlalline  rocka  of  ffnelna,  mlca-achlat, 
quartdle,  aerpenUnea  and  llmeetouea,  about 
<a,<100  feet  In  thlcknoa,  dlanvered  li;  Sir 
W,  E.  bosan  northward  of  Ibe  81  Lawrence 
In  CanadL  Tha  IiaurenClan  ia  tha  loweaC 
tDeaUUerouB  ajitem  of  rocka.  Ila  chanc- 
terlatlo  and  only  foeall  li  the  fuoon  ano- 
dmag  (which  aee> 

LAnreole,!  n.    Spnrge-IaanL     Otavetr, 

LanTsr.l  n.    LanreL     CKaucer. 

lAtlTMIltta  (ht'rea-UnX  n.   Same  aa  Zaunu- 


tlia jibat  of  a  poet  laureate. 

m  n»-i«4'ahan),  n.     The  act 

niUl  Uuel;  the  act  of  oonteirl 


» In  poetr;  and  rhetoric. 


Isnnl  Oft'rel). «. 


belongmg  tc 

raceaa,  to  which 
ItgiTeathaname 
The  naut  la  dl*' 
Ungnlahedbrthe 
learea.  which 
hare  a  aingle  mid- 
rib, and  hy  tha 
twelre  ■tamena. 
aU  of  which  are 
fertile,  with  two- 
celled  anthara, 
and  two  ^anda. 

The  aweet-baj  or 
laurel  (Lourui 
noMlu  or  Unn.) 
la  a  twEl*e  of  the 
north  of  Africa  s 
■       oulli 


Pr.  laurtt,  L  Inunit.  ]  1. 


bringing  taureL 

Latinn,  LaotIbs  (la'iini,  n.    ((vHsOt.) 

An  acrid,  fatty,  and  bitter  pilnclple  con- 
tained In  the  Hrrlaa  of  the  lanrM- 
LAHnia  (In'nia),  n.     |L]    A  genua  of  planti, 
of  which  the  bajr-laiirel  ia  the  type.     Bee 

LAUTUtliie,  lumutluns  {la'nit-tln,  la- 
rua-tl-niu).  n.    A  plant.  Kifturnum  Tiaui,  a 

e polar  garden  eTenETeen  ahmb  or  tree,  na- 
e  of  the  3oQth  of  Europe. 
LAata  (iK'tH).  n.  [Ferui.  flsuiu.]  A  band 
'  D(  cotton  twlated  and  woni  on  the  head  of 
the  Inoa  of  Fern  ai  a  badge  of  royalty. 
L«m  (U'Tt),  n.  [It.,  from  L  Ioh.  to  waah. 
The  general  lenn  (or  all  rock-matter  that 

and  which  when  cooled  down  fonaa  *ari&- 
tlet  of  tnfa,  trachyte,  tiachyUe  green- 
atone,  and  tkaaalt,  accoidlng  to  the  Taryfng 
Epoitiona  of  felapar,  bumblend,  augite. 
.  which  entarinto  the  compoaltlon  of  the 

pldlt»  with  which  It  hei  cooled  The  more 
rapidly  thia  proceaa  of  coollug  goes  on  tho 
more  compact  ia  the  rock—Lant  bidi  an 
of  two  Uadi,  namely,  amttmpavntovt  and 
ininuivt.  A  eonton^wraneoiu  iava  bed  la 
one  which  baa  been  poured  out  oyer  the 
aurface  of  one  depodt.  and  corared  bjr  aub- 
aoqnent  depoalla.  Bach  *  bed  ta  In  It*  na- 
tnral  poaltion.  and  nanajly  altera  only  the 

lie  llnu 

forced  up  In  a  molten  naie  uirougn  or 
tween  itrata.  altering  tbeee  on  both  al 
The  aheetaof  dolerita  occurring  on  Arth 
Seat,  Edlnburah.  are  cranplea  of  Intra 
lava  beda— Zdea  -- ■"- —  -  '■—• 
coalae  I      ■■ 

Simmon 


rt-ba,  [£ 


Europe,  and  ia  cultlnted  la  onr  gardena 
not  only  on  account  of  lEa  elegant  ^ipear- 
anee,  bnt  alao  for  the  aiomaUc  fiagnnce 
of  lie  eTergreen  learea.  The  (ni!t,  which 
ta  e4  a  ptupla  colour,  and  alao  the  learea. 
ham  long  bean  need  in  madlelne  aa  atlmn- 


urowned  with  bay  learea  andbenlea,  whenra 
the  lama  Aaeeatovratu  and  teuraalt.  Hence 
%  {pi.}  A  eraWB  ot  lanrel;  and  flgoratlTely 


>e  head  of  the  king  being 


ralgn  of  Jai 

idfinmlbe . 

crowned  with  lanreL     See  Ul 

bum  (la'relX  a.     Pertaining  to  or  conalat- 

Ingol  lanrel;  aa.  a  lourd  crown. 
lAHnllaaOa'reld),  a.    Crowned  or  deco- 

latad  with  lanrel.  or  with  a  lanrel  wnath; 


from  the  ha*eao}  th 


in  or  eherry lanrel).  Itli 


Lavaiat  Oa'ta-ret),  n.     [Ft,  1    A  Dab  of  ths 

aalmon  kind,  the  gwynlad,  Coraf  onua  J*ej\- 

nanimc.  loMraEIH.  Linn.). 
I«TAtai&  (iM-n-tifn.),  n.     (Named  by  De 

Toomefort  in  honour  of  hla  frienda  tbB  two 

ZomUra.famo 

of  Zurtoh.  I     A   Benna 

eigbloen  qiacle*  of  tnaa, 


and  pennnial  holK  natlvea  at  U 
ate  parte  of  the  Old  World  and 
and  belonging  to  tha  uat  aider 


the  temper- 


■M»  three  lotfibncteolea,  which  are  n^led 
it  the  baae,  forming  an  apkalyt  The  nw- 
:lea  aie  tomentoae  or  haliy  planla.  with 
Dbed  or  angular  learea  and  ofti 
lowBia.  which  are  aiillsry  and  K 


^bllnglara 

IataUoii  {la-TA'ahan)i  n,    [L  JaMtAi.  bom 

loDo.  1    A  waahlng  or  daanalng.     BattttiO. 
L«TAMnT(la'Ta-l(HiXa.  Wa^big  or  cleao- 

lawatOiyaa'Ta-to-ri),  n.    [SeeLATK]  LA 

room  or  place  for  waihing.— 2.  A  waah  or 

lotion  toiadlieaaed  part— I.  A  place  where 

gold  la  obtained  by  waahlng. 
LaVAluret  (la'ra-tfir),  n.   A  waah  or  loUon. 

BMand. 
lavs  (lir), 

aUn  to  at.  Tin 

bathe.     'Toloee  nei  aaincy  nanda.'    man. 

•  Whoae  walla  CheaUentHatcialoH.'  ParncU. 
lAve  (Ut),  v.i.    1.  To  waah  one'a  eeU;  to 


pret  A  pp.  laved:  ppr.  lav- 
■  L.  lam.  to  waah.  ia  hatha; 
'aah.]    To  waah:  la 


Ixn  (Ur\  r.t  [A  Bai.  la;lan,  to  vrinUe 
water,  allied  to  L.  faeo,  to  waah,  and  pro- 
bably to  IceL  laug,  a  bath.]  1.  To  throw  np 
or  out,  ea  water  from  any  receptacle ;  to 


'•n*Yii     [ASai.  id/.tbtn 
m  l^an,  to  tearel   Theremah 


[See  Latb-ubed.)     To 

Ll!v»-«uMlV(I^T't%,  a.  UuH  aeema  allied 
to  E.  lap,  tappet;  O.  iaff.  iafe.  the  blade  of 
an  oar,  the  ahoulder-blade.  Comp,  alao  W. 
Utif,  that  eitenilB  or  goea  ntlmd.l  Barlns 
targe  pendent  eare.     'A  lave-edred  iMt/ 

(D.  laHren.  to  tack.] 


LATMTt  (la-rtrl.  [ 


irbalhli 
[See  LiDKDER.]    A 


n.  jSeeLl 


the  uat  order  La- 


LavandnlA  (la-Tan'dCl-1 
DIK.I    A  genua  of  pei 
and  nerba,  belonging  I 
blatie,  natlvet  of  dry 
billy   placea  In   the 
Uediterranaan      re- 


twenty  apeclea.  with 

entire  or  plnnatifld 
leavea.  and  long  alm- 

pte  (or  blanched  at 
the   baae)  aplkea  ot 


topped  by  large  col- 
onred   bracta,  aa  !n 


e*a».  la  employed  by  V"«l 

pdnten    on    porce- 
lain and  In  the  preparation  of  vamlahee  fog 
arilata.    L.  vera,  the  lavender  of  commerce 
fninlahetoiloflavender.  Lavender  ia  tonic 


vande,  G.  lavathfeJ.  h 
to  waah— ii    " 
dlitnied  w 


(light  mixture  of  gray. 
,  to  lay  by  carefully,  aa 


IftTander-cotton  i 

order  Compoaita, 


■en-dir-kot-n),  n.  The 


vender-cotton  (5.  Chanhecvpanattu)  la  one 
of  the  moat  widely -apread  ipeclea,  and  It 
haa  long  been  known  In  gardena.  It  la  a 
neat  erect  branching  bu>h,  1  to  Z  feet  high, 
the  atema  and  leavea  clothed  with  a  hoary 

LaTendar-tbTlft  (In'ren-dtr-thrlftX  n.     A 

C'     t  of  the  aenua  Statlce.  Dat.  order  Plnm- 
□acev.  the  5.  limsmum. 
LATondsr-watar  Ga'ven-der-wn-t^r),  n.    A 
perfnme,  oompoeed  D( 


Dl  wine,  ewntlal  oil  of  lavej 


apiritaol 

Lavar  (la'v«r),  n.    [From  £.  lave,  L  lom. 
baaln  placed  In  tne 


(.not,  mOre;       tilhe.  t 


baaln ;  In  Scrip,  h 


J,  3c.  ley. 


lawr  QKHi).  n.    (Prom  L  Ibh,  to  wuh. 


VlraUli 
■Mmdai 


'~<>U',  uid oil:  and Us ■• 

Krofnloni  iiImUoih  ai 


ma.  It  •!»  l*  vutfloyti  **  food, 

aMHiMil  with  lanon-JnliM.  ud 

u  muEna  tor  •crafBloiu  patlanti,    CtUed 

lAnr-mad  (li'Ttr-bMdX  n.  A  un  of 
foMDUid*  trDmnsHi  Unr  ( tnm  tatiaima}^ 
■omaUinw  callM  Okdar-frHn. 

LaWWOn  (li'rtT-wtrt).  n.     A  ipedei  of 

£K*te(U'vlk),a.    RaUttiw  to  or  ttke  tan. 

LliTllIt  {IsT'fiih).  B.  [Ad  IneKOtarbrfonnsd 
word  Irem  E,  mm,  to  pour  oat,  to  now.  Sec 
Lin,  to  throw  oat  vatw.  I  L  Ixpndlng 
or  bntowlu  with  pcotMlou;  noniM:  t*. 
hg  WW  lariA  of  txpnm :  latiA  ot  pnlw ; 
IwU  Of  blood  uid  tnwnn. 

t.  Sipfladhig  wlthoatiiecoaltjorfaotEahlj; 
lUxnl  to  ■  bait :  WHtetal :  u,  lamM  ol 
moBtr.— t.Wlld:uD»tnlnsd.-Carfalo8hli 
laiM  iplllt.'  Slat.— i.  Eipanded  or  ba- 
■towed  with  prodlfilltj  or  In  profnalon '. 
•iMlBg  In  profniiDn ;  nparnbnnduit ;  in- 


SYH.  Prodigal,  wutcful,  pmfoH,  oxtnva- 
gut,  tmbanut,  Immodsnte. 
Uflsh  (UriifaX  e  I.  1.  TootpeDdorhsstow 
with  profmlon;  u.  to  baiih  sncomlnnu. 


lit:  to  iqauidir;  u,  to  latin  taoaoy  on 

bVtsl>sr(taT'lili-tr},  n.  One  who  Inlihei: 
ODO  who  vxpondi  or  beitowi  pjohuoly  or 
oTinwitel/:  aprodigaL 


with  prolUM  npoug;    pn>dl«illj; 

wuMfollr. 
TiUniut  itfb  wen  poyicd  ittOJUr  ml  M»  TcAt 
LkTllhniMIt  Qatl^mSDl),  n.    Tli«  ut  ot 

belnc  lavlihi  tha  atoto  ot  twine  liTlih ;  pro- 

dfgultjr:  prohuoeipaidltnra. 
LkVlatuww  QaTtah-BM),  n.    Tta  itita  or 

qtulltf  of  being  InTlib ;  protuloD ;  ptodi- 

lAtwL  lATOlta  (la-T«t^,  U-nUtTi),  a.  |It. 
taHJla,  tha  tuRL]  An  old  daooa  In  which 
wu  mach  trnnlog  and  caparliig.  It  wtu 
popular  In  tha  time  of  Quhd  Ellubeth.  and 


(la-nil-ta-t«r),  k. 


Bw,  lag. 
Low.) 


aa  U*  and  lair  ^sa  Lu,  La);  coir  Bk 
I«L  lof,  lie.  Vta.  An,  a  Uw.    The 

root  li  alto  In  L.  1b,  a  law,  (Sse  alao  : , 

na  word  Eorraaponda  la  ladkal  naaoing 
to  a,  pMiti,  law.  Irani  attam,  to  place;  Or 

" hmn  root  OI  IiIMbb,  to  place,  and 

■m,attatnle.]    I.  A  rale  ot  aotloa 
Ot  laid  down  orpnacrtbed  bj  aolho- 


Ita  Inhabftanla,  whetlur  nnwiitton.  aa  the 
conuooD  Uw  ol  Xngland,  or  aaiacted  br 
formal  itatnte. 

1.  One  of  the  rolaa  or  prlnoLplea  bj>  which 
an)>t)iliic  la  ngulatod:  aa.  the  tom  of  the 
(nrt;  the  laiaa  of  ranUoatlDD. — L  The  pro- 
poiltlan  which  aipraaaaa  the  oonatant  or 
regular  ordar  oooonlliig  to  which  an  onaigy 
or  agent  oparataa;  the  pmpoaltloD  eipiM- 
(1*0  ot  the  uniform  nethoda  at  ibIuIdm 
aceardlng  to  wUch  nuitata]  and  ntantal 
foitaa  aot  In  pndiidngefreola,  dt  are  manl- 
faalodloidtaiunnana;  a  tbaonucal  prtndpla 


the  tola  otgrantatlon;  a  laoloalcal  laia.-  the 
'    "^alsal  daaoanl;  tha  iwa  of  aelf- 

— s.  In  malA.  a  nla  acoordiiig 

anTlhing.ai  the  change  of  ralna 
of  a  ntfabla.  or  ue  tatoe  of  Uie  tenaa  of  a 
aerlca,  proceeda ;  mode  ol  aaqnanca.— A  In 
lAtoL  a  (aim  tariooalj  uied.  In  the  SIble 
It  often  InctndN  tho  whole  ol  rareUtloD, 
doctrinal  ai  well  aa  pnc^ittra :  but  It  la 
oftoD  alao  ntod.  In  a  more  raatilctod  aenia, 
to  ainify  the  booka  ot  Hoao,  the  whole 
JawUb  aotlptana  being  oomprehsndad.DD- 
dor  the  daalgaatlop  '  the  taw  and  the  pro- 

todaiMito  the  pnttpHvi  put  ol  rerelatlon 
In  oootiBdiatlncUon  to  the  dootilDil,  the 
one  part  belag  called  tht  taw,  and  the  other 
tK$  goapat.  WImb  enptond  fa  Bcilptan 
with  eaduiira  rafanmca  to  the  preceptlTe 
part  of  raTetatloD,  the  tann  law  aonwuiDei 
algnlBea  (he  Jewlah  ooda  at  precepla  aa  to 
titoa  and  oanmonlea,  coUad  the  oacamonlal 
law,  and  wbfob  ii  ragardad  ■•  barlag  baen 
alvogated  whan  tba  Jawlih  diapenaatlon 
g>Te  place  to  the  ChitaUan.— T.  Tbe  reler- 


8.  Thai 


>le  bod  V  of  legal  an 

„      srtainlDgtotham:  ._„ 

JurUprudenca:  aa,  to  itad;  las;  to  prac- 
tlie  law.  —  Zdw  ^  lAa  land,  the  general, 
public,  or  common  law  of  the  land ;  dna 
prooeaaof  tow.—li'awrii/laia.  Bee  onder 
WAoni.— Iah  .F>a«k,  the  NonnandlBleoK 
or  old  French,  naed  In  all  legal  praceadlngt 

. —  .... 4. . ™.... .,,  COTquenwto 

jn  emplofed  In 
al  Btate  pioceadlngi,  —Lcuilan- 
d  In  legal        - 


CnnuiiaL,  BooLniAancAL, 

jRAii.  MiKtnan,  Uaktui.  Houl, 

MoaAio,  Hirincmu  FosnrTi,  Stathtb. 

EkW  (la).  1.  [A  Sai.  Mow,  Ulw,  a  rUng 
ETonna,  a  amall  bllL  a  gTave-monad.)  A 
hill;  ahlUooki  amoor'     -"--  -^  ■ 


preMing  wonder  oi  uuprUe. 
Lsw,  taw*  <h),  e.t.    IBacanaa  thla  oniel 
operation  waa  performed  In  order  to  oom' 


,    See  Liir'niiDiiie. 


Lftw~dwO«'dJL).n. 
&  A  laai  or  aherlS-B , 
tftWfOl  CtaflUX  a.  1. 


compatost:  free  tiom  abjeotion ;  —,  tt 
deemed  lai^/\d  which  no  taw  forblda : 
manr  Ihlnga  ale  laiqfU  which  ai 


bT  taw;  rkht. 

-Sth.  Le|^~ 
(nlar.  rIdiMnL 


wMb 


IAwftiUr(tafaMl>,aif>    InalawtL 

oar:  In aoaadanca  with  taw;  wlthont  tId- 
latlng  law;  tagallj:  ii.  we  nu*  taufuUii  do 
what  (ho  lawa  do  DottoHitd. 

Lawf(ilaaaa(ifttiil-Daa),n.  The  qnaUtT  of 
being  lawful  or  oonfomiabla  totaw;  legallt]'; 

aa,  (ho  laiiAiMiM  of  an  — •■—   • 

alw^ri  proTO  Ita  pmprlatr 

iKWgtnr  ya'^'-^V!^ 

LhWBlTlBC  (U'glT-lng),  a.  UoUsg  or  en- 
acting Iaw>;  leguUtlie. 

IawlII,La.VlBC(U1n.ta'lii«.n.  [AUtadto 
D.  patog,  I  Ufers-acora,  and  E.  He.  lay.]  A 
taiembllloTreckoniag.    (Bcotcb,] 

LttWUnd  (taland),  a.    lowland.    IScoMl) 

The2<mua'  li«  be  bdd  li  kmb.     gwrm. 

LawUia(l*lai), a.  i.  Mot iiibjmrt  totaw; 
nnieatraued  bji  the  Uw  of  mocalltir  or  of 
aocia^;  aa.  a  laiilwa  tjnnt;  laattiH  men.— 
S.  Contian  to  or  nnauthoiBad  bji  Uw;  Ula- 
gal;  aa,  a  lataUia  ctalu, 

I.  NotanbteottotheonUnarjUwa  of  nature; 


Lawtawly  CUIea-ia  ado.  In  a  lawlaaa  man- 
ner, or  In  a  manner  contraiT  to  Uw :  m- 
UwfDll/. 


law-UftOt'UatXii.    A  publUied  Ibt  ot  all 

"■ a*  Judges  bairUlei^  conTCt' 

.        jht™*",  (pedal  pleadera.  (oU- 

cltor^  Bttoinen  connected  with  the  pio- 
faadoD  ot  the  Uw  In  a  comiliT. 

lAW-Iore  nclOrl  n.  Learning  In  reapaot  to 
andant  Uwa;  knowledge  of  law  and  legal 
Uatorr- 

ta,w-ma^MrO»'Bia-tAn.  Onewhoanacta 
or  ordalna  Uwa:  alaglaUtor:  aUwdver. 

bw-nAktaC  (ta'mak'lngX  a.     &actUg 


t,awmoiimrO»'miuig-far),M.   Alowpnu- 
tltlonar  ol  Uw;  a  paMogger. 

ii  IkSS  "* ''™*** '"""'"'"'*  "iStoi.?" 
Lawn  (ImX  n,  [0,8.  latmd,  laiand*,  a 
dear  aphce  In  a  foreet,  a  wUd  (hmbbf  or 
woody  track  ((aa  LioidX  from  w.  Man,  an 
Indooad  apace,  or  from  Pmch  word  of 
klndiwl  origin.  Bae  Laud)  1,  An  open 
apace  between  wooda;  a  glad*  In  a  toraat— 
t,  A  vaco  of  pound  oorved  with  grw,  and 
kept  amoothlj  mown,  gnwrallj  In  trant  of 
or  atonnd  a  nuuuloa.— &  (Bacanae  from  Ita 
flnaoeaa  It  waa  bleached  on  a  lamor  amoolh 
BTxan  award.  I  A  (ort  of  Una  llnaa  or 
Ita  n(e  In  U»  ileeTea  and  ac 
porta  of  tbe  droM  of  t' ' 
the  for 


Ah,Sclodt:      g.fo:     j.Jobi 


r,  sdg;    wh,  liUg;    ih,  u 


Tbs  cfUadeir  la  rgUled  by  gai  conaecUoa 
to  the  aapportlng  uid  drlTlng  wbeeU,  Tbe 
fftMi  li  uliiped  between  the  edges  of  the 


imred  loto  a  box  bMlde  tbe  cylinder. 
idWB-flMT*  (Un'iUTV  n.     A  deere  made 
of  Uwn:  «  put  ot  a  Uihop'i  dm*. 
Lum-llMTeil  (Un'ileTd),  a,  HsTtng  lawn- 

lAWn-Mnnli  (lan'ten-nla),  n.  An  out- 
door ffuno  plBfed  oa  ft  Uwn  and  reeembllnA 
tennla.  TheplaiiHraireeepanitedtroDiuch 
other  bf  ■  low  Dettlng,  ud  atrike  a  tennia 
....  . .    ^^(j  other  brmeauB  of  bate 


Mwnj  Ql'ilV  B.  Level,  ai  a  plain;  like  a 
lawn.  'tlM  iMfWjFrauiiil.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

UWBJlflm^  «•    Hade  ol  lawn. 

lMrMBo«rWof-l)>-«r).n.  An  officer  reated 
with  lent  uUHKltr. 

^WMmlK(U-BVDi-B),iL  [Inhononrofliaac 
£ataMii,M.D.,  inthi^  of  A  Vvtogt  to  Cam- 
UniLJ  A  genoa  ot  planta  belonging  to  the 
nat.  oidar  Lytlmcen,  contataiiiB  oal]'  one 
qwclei  (i;,  aftaX  wUob  la  widely  cnltlnted. 
eqwdallji  in  otiental  reglona  It  la  the 
plant  from  which  the  henad  or  henna  le  ob- 
Ulned  with  which  Aalatlc  women  dje  their 
natia  and  the  tlpt  of  their  llngen  ot  an  onnge 
bue.  The  men  alio  dye  their  bearda  wlUl 
it.  the  oraogE  colooi  being  afterward  con- 
verted into  a  deep  black  b)'  the  application 
of  IndlgD.  It  li  a  tall,  tleuder  ahmb,  with 
>  profaalon  of  amall  white  fragrant  flowen; 
it  la  Bometiiuea  iplnj,  and  In  Ihia  itals  baa 
bMU  described  under  the  name  of  J^.  rfiikwh.- 
when  wf thoat  apinea  It  haa  been  cdied  L, 
inervni.    Bae  Hikha. 

Lav-statlOIMr  (l«'et*-abon-«r),  n.  A  ata- 
Uoner  who  keeps  on  tale  (he  article!  re- 

8 aired  by  lawyera,  luch  at  parchment,  tape, 
iDliciv,  brief  paper,  Ac. ;  one  who  taJiea  in 
drafU  or  wrlUngt  to  be  talrU  copied  for 

LftW1iilt(1ft'BatD.  n.  [BeeSiriT.I  Aaoltbi 
law  for  the  ncorery  ot  a  inppoagd  right ;  a 
prooeaa  in  law  InMltated  br  a  party  to  com- 
bsl  another  to  do  him  JoBtlce. 

UtV-wiltar  0*'rit4rx  n.  An  engraaaer ;  a 
cleik  empIoyM  by  a  law-aUtloner  to  make 
copies  of  Driefa,  deed^  caaea,  Ao.,  In  a  round 
legible  hand 

Lawyer  (l|t'y«r),  n.  [Pram  lau.  Comp. 
b<ApyeT,  aawyw-]  1.  Oneverved  in  thelawa, 
or  a  practitioner  of  lav ;  one  whoee  protea- 
alon  li  to  Inatltolc  aotU  in  courts  of  taw,  or 
to  proaecula  or  defend  the  canae  of  cllenta 
This  It  a  genenl  term,  comprebendlng  at- 
torneys oounaellor*.  wlidton,  bajrlatwi, 
aetjeanta,  and  adTocalea.— E.  A  name  glren 
in  America  to  the  Himaiitopia  nigritotlu, 
or  black.necked  itUt.  a  bird  which  frequents 
tbe  American  ahorea. 

LiiWTBr-llke,  lAwyerly  (la'yMr-lIk,  I*'j4r- 
II),  a.     Like  a  lawyer. 

UZ  (Uka).  a.  [L  lozui,  looaej  1.  Looae; 
flabby;  aoft;  not  tenae.  flnn,  or  .rigid;  as. 
•-aaiah:  nim-"-     -  "-■ "-"— 


«u  EicBui  4  Kw  uurv.— £  Black;  i 
■tntched  or  drawn;  a 

batr  matter.'  IF«idL_._  _  _ 
cnwded;  aa,  loz  foliage.  (Bare) 
rigidly  eiact  or  preclte;  Tague;  eqi 


tlgbtly 
>[>1— St  Of 
-d  the  like 


;  or  TiEorous;  looae; 
morala:  lax  prlu- 

T.  loose  in  the  Intcitlata,  and  harfng  loo 
frequent  dlachargsa  —  aiit,  tooae,  lUck, 
rague,  unconanad,  onreatralned,  dlaaolot*. 
Uemtiou 
lAxOaka),  IL     A  looaeneia:  dIarThcea._ 


opening  the  InlostdnH,  ai 
eouatlpatlon. 

lUT»  (taki'a.tiT). 

the  inteaUnet 

:  a  gentle  purgatlTO. 

eiUM(lalu'B-Ui-nea},n,   Thequal- 

LUBtor  (laki'U-to).  n.  H-.  lata,  lozalum, 
to  loose.]  That  which  looHoa—Lazalor 
tt/amuii,  a  muscle  which  tvlaxea  tbe  tym- 
panic membrane  by  drawing  forward  the 
baodle  of  the  malleoa 

lAXltr(laka'l-tl),  n.  (L.  loziliu,  from  2aztu, 
loOM.]  The  state  or  quality  ol  being  lai: 
(a)  looaeneia;   alackneu;  the  oppouto  of 

tore.  'So  great  a  loicifv  ami  tblnneta' 
BmOev.  (c)  Want  ot  eiactneas  or  preci- 
alon.  'Eaae  and  Imciiy  ot  expntaloii.' 
.^aAnaon.  (d)  Diaaoluteneu ;  want  of  due 
fitrlctnete;  as,  laaeityot  raonla  (e)Loose- 
nasa.  ss  of  the  int^tlnea :  the  opposite  of 
las  ff)  Openness:  oppoalte  of  tiote- 
Ihe  lakiti/  of  the  channel  In  which 
■   Digby.    [F— ' 

,  ,_JcaTli.  ado.  1 

without  eiactneai, 
r "-'s'nesj,  n.    Same  aa  Lozifv. 

I  preL  &  pp.  laid;  ppr.  laying. 

al  correapondlDg  to  lie,  A.  Sax. 
p,  Ooth,  lonan,  Icel,  ieffsia,  to 
jgan,  IceL  tigeja.  to  lie ;  Dan. 
n,  to  lay.]  I.  To  place  in  a  lying 
place  to  aa  to  have  a  large  eui- 

let  with  aomething;  as,  to  lay 

a  log  on  the  ground ;  to  lav  a  measoring- 
rod  to  a  wall :  differing  fram  tet,  which 
meana  properly  to  pUce  In  a  Bitting  or  erect 
position;  thus,  we  lay  a  book  on  Uie  (able 
when  we  place  it  on  its  aide,  but  we  at  It 


— _ „_., .;  to  lie  Bat;  t 

beat  down:  to  prostrala;  aa,  Tlolent  wint 
with  rain  lay  com  and  graaa 

8.  To  pat  or  place  in  general;  to  Impoee;  I 
._.  . . .  —  .g  jj,    „|,j.,  tig^g  on  t* 


—  To  lay  aiide,  to  put  off  or  away;  i 

I  —To  lay  mcty,  to  repotit  In  etore;  t 
aside  for  preservation. — To  lay  befa 

'  eihlbit ;  to  show ;  to  present :  to  Tie* 
tbe  papers  are  laid  bcjote  ParUanu 
To  l9y  by,  (a)  to  reserve  for  futnn  naa 

(ft)  I  To  put  away;  to  dlsmlaa 

Lei  bra-e  ipirlla  not  be  la\d  bym%  pcnana 


-To  laybyUu  heeli,  to  pnt  In  the  tlocka. 
Sltat.i  hencB,  to conllne ;  to  put  Into  piieoo. 
—To  lay  doioB,  (tt)to  give  up;  to  reogn;  to 
quit  or  rellnquiah;  aa,  to  lay  dffwn  an  office 
or  commluion. 

£)  To  offer  or  advance;  to  declare;  aa.  to 
y  down  a  propoeltloti  or  prlnclide;  to 
{avito<<»>theIaw.  [Tbelatterphraielaofton 
used  in  the  aeuBe  ol  to  behave  dlctatori^.  ] 
(c)  To  delineate  on  paper;  as,  to  l<i|i  dotm 
a  chart  of  a  shore  or  sea;  to  lay  deicn  a 
plan,  (d)  To  stake,  or  deposit  aa  a  pledge, 
eouivalent,  or  SBtlsIaction.— To  lay  one't 
acV  datim,  to  lie  doivn.  —  To  lay  hold  iif, 
(0  lay  hold  on,  to  aeiie ;  to  catch.— To  lay 


dlctment  (fr)  To  allege ;  lo  atate-  ae,  to  lay 
the  venue ;  to  lay  damages. — To  lay  a  cable 
or  ropr,  to  Iwlit  or  unite  the  elrands,— To 
lay  alonfftt  to  prostrate. 


previoualy;  aa,  to  lay  in  pravlalons.  (fc)  To 
put  in;  to  enter;  aa,  to  iajf  in  a  claim.— 
To  lay  ol^  ot  lay  damn,  hi  lAip-tvtIdHip, 
to  transfer  the  plans  of  a  ship  from  the 
paper  to  Che  full  site  on  tbe  door  ot  the 
mouldlng-loft — To  (au  it  on,  to 
to  eicees,  as  to  be  Uvletl  in  eip 


—  To  lay  on,  (a)  to  apply  with  force ;  to 
inflict;  ia,io  lay  on  blowe.    (b)  To  Bu^>ly, 

pipes  leading  from  a  mt^n  reservoir;  some- 
tiinei  used  flguratlvely  in  this  sense. 

-  To  lay  ont-i  lelffoTtA.I  lo  oiert  one'!  lelt 
vigorously  ot  eameslly.  —  To  lay  one's  ae^  - 
open  lo,  lo  expose  one'i  self  to.  —  To  lay 
o>K't  ifif  ovi  for,  to  be  ready  to  take  part 
'       ■     •        '  -      --  Indulge  in.  —  To  lay 


aa,'to  lay  open  the  dealgna  ai  an 
—  To  lay  owT,  to  spread  over;  to 

th  gold"  or  silver— Td  lay  ant,  (a)  ^ 


t  To  bring  hito  a  certain  statt 

ftctJveB;  aa,  lo  [ay  lure;  I 
o  settle ;  to  Ox  and  keep  iroin  nsmg ; 

a  shower  loui  the  dual ;  to  lav  a  ghoet. 
'Tolovthlswind.'    Shak. 

B.  To  dlrootewtth  regularity  in  building;  aa. 


I  To  place  at  hazard;  to  wager;  to  stake; 
0.  Toproduceorbringforth;as,  toioirEg 


(0  To  plan ;  to  dlspo 


le  her  to  be  sta- 
to  consider  serl- 
leeplyor  keenly. 


16)Tocoonoe 


tai.  met.  Mr;      pine,  pin;     ntte,  not.  m 


tQbe.  tnb,  bitll;       oil,  pound; 


—To  lay  (JU  land.  In  houwii'i  tangaage,  ti 
h>  cUHa  tbB  Uud  ivparaiUj'  to  link  or  ap- 
PMT  low  bf  wUtog  fniD  it,  th*  distaoca 
'1H'^ti'"g  tha  alaTBtkm.  —  T\)  lay  Iht 
MMW,  In  &H,  to  itaU  or  tllige  a  earUln 
pbMHtha  Tanna. 
Uf<lU,«.i  l.TabtlnsforUiorprodDceaBii. 

Heh  wnt  C>>H]iI|>  eu  tb«  bub  •UcK  >ill  mmki 
X.  To  contrlTai  to  lonn  ■  Btlaliw,     [Bare.] 

I.  Id  btlUng,  lo  wi^ar;  to  b«t;  to  atalu 
moDeTon:  aa.  to  lay  an  SanbeuiL— Taloy 
otouJ  oitr,  to  ititka  on  all  ijdia;  to  ant  witb 
irliDiir.  — 1^9  lav  Hi.  t  to  attUu  or  to  sn- 


—Tc  fay  in  /ar,  to  naka  otartoraa  lor;  ti 
•nsica  or  leciira  the  poaaaloDol 

1  limn  laU  im^tr  Oat.  DryAn. 

— raIay«i,[a)toitrlke:  to  beat;  to  dn 
blawi  luceNaiitlT  uid  wllb  rshamence, 
A)  To  act  with  Tahcmancs.  —To  lay  out 


— To  lay  ujwkt  to  Importoiu     [Ti>  lay  It 

"TMi  ojod.  BTen  by  good  •rtten.tor  " 

._■,  ..0  panon  would  Teat 
_i  Dusa.    8«  iindsr  Ln.] 
a><v  v»h  »    !•  That  which  lie*  or  li  laid ;  a 
rair;aitTatDm;alaTer;oiwraiik  iDaaaiiaa 
nckoiud  upward;  ai,  a  lay  of  wood. 


procMdj  of  a  whallns  foi'is*.  leiiarallj 
Mraainad  tor  by  the  man  when  eugaglns: 
a^  ha  igraed  for  fonr  ponBda  a  month  ana 
aeaitahilav.    [Unlte/^SIalaa ) 

LnrCUXA-     ISoebU.)    A  meadow :  a  lea. 

lAJ  (liX  »-  (O.Fr.  lai.  Isii,  Pr.  lay,  laii,  ■ 
ung.  a  piece  of  poetiT,  from  (ha  Oltic 
Comp.  W.  Uaii.  a  lound,  note,  tone,  toIcb  ; 
OaoL  iaoidX,  loof.  a  Tene.  hfinn,  aacred 
poem:  the  aaim  root  appoatato  be  found  la 
\.  Sax.  IMM,IoeL  Wt(  D.BQ  lUA,  a  l(«l. 
a  hy  or  Kiiiit ;  Ooth.  UtiUon,  to  ilnc .1  A 
■ook;  aa.  alc>ndaraatttay;lrainortaIbiy>. 
nwirrlc  poemi  of  tha  old  French  mlnitrela 
or  trvurirea  wan  (enned  tail  (lank  '"■t 
tha  title  appean  hi  modem  niua  to  be 
pacnllarl]'  appropriate  to  balUda.  to  naira- 
tlTa  poema,  or  aerloui  aubjecta  of  iDoderata 
length.  In  ehnple  ityle  and  light  metre. 
■The  £ay  ol  tbe  Laat  MmAoL'  Sir  W. 
Stett.    [Caed  eblatf  In  poetry.] 

htr  W.  a-  [FT.  lof,  L  diiCtu,  a  larman ; 
Or.  laftot,  trom  lout,  people.  ]  1.  Fertalolng 
to  the  laJtT  or  people,  ai  dlitlnet  from  the 
clergy;  not  clerical;  aa,  a  lay  penon;  a  lay 
preadier  — t  Pertaining  to  the  laity  or  gen- 
eral maai  of  people  aa  dlatlngiilihed  nam 
thoae  who  an  piofeadonall;  or  ipeclallr 
davotad  to  any  pormlti  aa,  a  (ay  ModoDt  of 
law.— I.f  f nadnealad)  onleamed;  Isnorant. 
— XiOy  kraOer,  a4i«noB  recelted  hito  a  coa- 
Tant  of  monka,  tuuler  tha  three  rowi,  bnC 
not  hi  holT  oTdan.— £ay  lUrt.  In  the  EngiitK 
Ck.  a  peraos  not  In  orden  who  laade  the 
peopla  In  thair  napoaaea~Lay  tet,  landi 
baUlB  feeotataylo-  -'^  '  '■  ■ 
"      "  wUchI 


charterer  of  a  Teiaal  forihlppliig  or  ou^p' 
ping  cargo. 

i»3-4mn  (U'donn),  a.  A  term  applied  (o 
a  ityle  of  ihlrt  coUan  which  (old  down  OTor 
the  necktie. 

of  lay 

■X»,    [FtC „ 

A  which  layi.— 1.  A  . 

bed :  a  bo<br  uiread  oier  another ;  a  coat ; 
ai,atayerot  CUV,  land,  orpalnt—S.  Aahoot 
or  twig  of  a  plant,  not  detached  from  the 
•tock.  partlT  Uld  andor  gronnd  for  growth 
or  propiSBtlon.— *,  In  maKnrw  ana  triit- 
loyiiw,  the  aama  aa  CMirae  (wMeh  aaeX— 
ICoeiu  layart,  the  Ting*  of  wood  which  nr- 

roandtheplthhieiog — *■■ ' 

prodnoed   lor  ererj 

which  the  tree  pDta  D 

Laygr  (ll'«r).  s-C.  In  fatdm^tc,  to  propa- 
gate br  beBilIng  the  iMot  at  a  urlng  atam 
Gilo  the  toll,  the 


w?ai'e) 

loti,  and    a  jMck  ij^riBj, 

aupportlng  the  ei- 

Iremltj  of  the  ahoot  In  an  apt1«ht  poaltlan. 
LveAowd,  lArartKHtrdbtg  (u'tr-MM, 

■rer-bOrd-lng),  n.  Theboanlhigforiwtaln- 

Ing  the  lead  of  gnltera 
lAnHU  (U'^lngX  "■    ^0  operation  of 

propai^Ung plant* by  laycTt  SeeLiin,!.! 
Lajnr-ont  W«r-ontX  ».    One  who  expeadi 

lA^tr-np  (li'«r-npX  n.  One  who  repoalt* 
for  future  lue:  a  treaaurer.  'Old  age,  that 
III  laytr-upofbeantj,'    SItat. 

lATW,*  *•  ri-    IJIwI-    Speatr. 

tv^gim  (Uttg-flr),  n.  A  Ogure  n*«d  by 
painter*,  made  of  <raod  or  cork,  In  Imitation 
of  the  human  body.  It  can  be  placed  In 
any  potlUoa  or  attitude,  and  lervea  when 
clothed  aa  a  model  lor  dnpeilea,  Ac.  Olten 
oaad  Ogitnllnly  aa  applied  lo  a  p«r*on  In 
real  Ute  who  la  lepreaented  ai  amere puppet 


S! 

em  by  a  hen ;  Uie  number  of  eggi 
I.^  arcA.  the  Bnt  coat  on  lath  ^  t 

roughed  ^  ivenlng  It 

Layiny  on  i/ fciiidi.    See  _... ._ 

Lajlnnd  (lllandl  n.     Land  lying  untlUed ; 

alio  paitnre-land.    See  LaT.  lea. 
tayinaa  (lA'manX  n.    (t>av.  a.,  and  man.) 

1.  A  man  who  li  not  a  clergyman;  one  of 

the  laity  or  peopl*  dlaOnet  from  the  clergy; 

iometimei  applied  alio  toa  man  not  proleo- 


(li'lng),  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  whi 
"  act  of  depodttog  or  dropping,  ai 


It  with  a  broom. - 


-Lay/, 
a*  dbtlii 


Kma  fnrntlture  with  the  qilrltiufltl 
—Lay  lord  (naut),  a  dTfl  member  of  me 
admiralty  board.— Cay  fitter,  oneTeeelred 
Into  a  conrentot  nniu  ai  a  maidservant, 
under  the  >owi,  but  who  doea  not  pertotm 

LftjaAXn-  ISeeLxTHm]  Same  aa  I^Ac.  1. 
Lay.tn.  Law;raUgl«upro(eiBlon.  CAauoir. 
Lard,!  (tU).  pp.  of  lay.    Piuitnted;  weak; 

L>T-dW 
Ob.  eAalo;      d).  So.  k 


Z.  8ame  ai  Xay-Jlynrc. 

Lv-nUN  (U'rla).  n.  [Lav  tor  laUa,  and 
niei.]  In  aeaving,  that  part  of  the  lay  or 
I&tbe  on  which  the  ibnttle  trareli  from  one 
dde  to  the  other  of  the  web. 

Lftr-wnnOD  (li'itr-monX  n.  A  aennon 
preached  or  written  by  a  Uyman;  a  lenBon 
on  Hcular  lubjecla. 

Layalilp  t  ( U'lhlp^  n.    The  eoudlUon  of 


.  (It'rt]^.  1  [£av,  I  (..  and  (tan.] 
ip  of  dung,  or  a  place  where  dung 
'  Ihe  common  layttoU  of  a  city? 


dlieaie.     'The  lomr  in  hii  ragi.' 

O**'*'''^  *■-     Bame  aa  Caionllo, 

LannttO  Oai-a-ret'tA),  n.  lSf.laiartlt.lt 
loBartttat  Ft.  loaar^r,  from  Zoiartit.  See 
Laeak.!  1.  A  hoapllal  or  peat-houie  lor  tha 
recmtlon  of  dlaMaed  peT*on*,  partlcnlarlj 
for  Uwae  affected  with  contaglaai  dlatam- 
pera.  At •aaporta the nama li AtenglTen to 
a  veawl  ued  f or  thii  purpoaa. — t  Tlie  name 
given  lo  a  building  or  ve*Ml  where  iblpa' 
crewa,  puaengero,  and  goodi  are  plaiwd 
during  quatuUnB.  —  S.  In  aome  Urge  mer- 
chant inlpi,  a  place  where  jrovlilon*  and 


aOi'u 

Italfai 


•^C 


yn.    A  laaaretto; 


, Oaa-ar-It,   lai'ar-litX 

jember  of  a  reUgloni  order  In  the 

CathoUoChureh,**-" 


s  are  what  now  chieOy  engage  it 


Lanronl  (UMi-rCWX  n-pl.  See  L, 
UnnnirtI(U'[llr-wM),  n.  3ee  1 
Lue(lii)>e.l    To Uve In Idleoeaa 

Sometlmca  uied  nflellrely. 


UlilMM  (U-ii-n«V 
ol  being  Uty ;  (a 
eiertlon;  Indolai 


1.  Slow;  movhig  alowly  or  aimarently  with 
labour;  ai,  alawitream.  '  The  nlght-owl'a 
toiyfUgfat.'  5hU.— S.|Vlcl0U(.  B.Jomon. 
-Lawa  wel^I.  icant  weight  HalliiHll.- 
Idia,  Laiy.  Bee  IDLI.  — Snt.  Slothful,  ilug- 
glih,  itow,  dilatory,  Indolent,  Idle,  Inictin 
Lur-lMd  (lA'ii-bed),  n.  A  bed  lor  growing 
potaloei,  in  which  the  potaloea  are  laid  on 

w.  uig;     wh.  vUg;    ah,  aiura.— See  KIT. 
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LEADING 


the  surface  of  the  soil  and  covered  with 
earth  taken  out  from  trenohea  on  either 
sida  This  style  of  planting  potatoes  is 
chiefir  confined  to  Ireland,  bnt  was  frequent 
in  early  Scottish  husbandry.  It  is  fitted  only 
for  spade  husbandry. 

Lanrboues  (l&'zi-bdnzX  ^  A  lazy  fellow; 
an  Idler. 

Laiy-tongI  (l&'d-tongzX  n.pL  A  kind  of 
tongs  or  pincers  consisting  of  a  series  of 
lerers  in  pairs  crossing  one  another  and 
turning  on  a  pin  in  the  middle  like  the 
blades  of  scissors,  while  each  pair  is  Jointed 
at  the  extremities  to  the  next  pair  or  pairs, 
so  that  the  impulse  communicated  to  the 


LMzy'toags, 

first  pair  moves  the  whole  system,  and 
causes  the  last  pair  to  advance  considerably, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  extremities  ap- 
proach one  another.  They  are  so  named 
because  they  enable  a  person  to  lift  an  ob- 
ject at  some  distance  without  rising  from 
his  chair,  couch,  Ac. 

Laisaronl  (Uts-li-rd'nfi),  n.  pi  sing.  Laiia- 
roiieO&ts-&-r<yn&l  (Ii,fromXa2aru«inthe 
parable,  or  from  the  hospital  of  81  Lazarut, 
the  wretched  clothing  of  which  institution 
they  often  retained  after  leaving  it]  A  name 
given  to  the  poorer  classes  at  Naples  who 
earn  their  subsistence  as  messengers,  por- 
ters, and  occasional  servants,  or  by  fishing, 
but  have  no  fixed  habitation,  and  spend  the 
most  of  tiieir  time  in  idling. 

Laa,  Lay  Qi,  l&X  n.  [O.  or  Prov.  E.  and  Sc. 
toy,  ley,  A.  Sax.  ledh,  untUled  land,  pasture ; 
Dan.  dialect  lei,  fallow;  D.  Uea,  empty, 
fallow.]  A  meadow  or  grassy  plain;  land 
under  grass  or  pasturage. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  l^a.   Cray. 

Lea  (l^X  ^  A  measure  of  yam.  containing 
in  cotton  80  threads,  in  linen  yam  120,  and 
in  worsted  80.    Called  also  a  Uap. 

Leach  G^ch).  v.t  and  i  and  n.    See  Letch. 

Leacht  (Idcb),  n.  [See  Lbbch.]  A  physi- 
cian.   &aen»er. 

Leach  OechX  n.  Naut  the  border  or  edge 
of  a  sail  at  Uie  sides.    See  Lbeoh. 

Leach-eraftet  (l^bloraftX  n.  The  art  of 
healing  or  of  physic.    Speix$er. 

Leadl-ilna  nechlinX  n.  Naut  a  rope  for 
hauling  up  the  leach  of  a  saiL 

Leadh^UD.   See  Lstgh-tu& 

Lea<^  afich'i).   See  Lbtchy. 

Lead(I«d),  tk  [A.  Sax.  lead,  tod,  the  metal 
lead;  allied  to  D.  lood,  Sw.  and  Dan.  lod,  O. 
Mk,  a  welc^t  a  plummet,  the  lead  for  taking 
soundings;  Icei  Udda,  a  sounding  line.) 
Sym.  Pb.  At  wt  207.  1.  A  metal  of  a  bluish- 
gray  colour:  when  recently  cut  it  has  a  strong 
metallic  lustre,  but  soon  tarnishes  by  ex- 
posure to  the  ur  owing  to  the  formation  of 
a  coaUng  of  carbonate  of  lead.  Ita  specific 
gravid  about  U-88.  It  is  soft,  fiexible, 
and  inelastic  It  is  both  malleable  and  duc- 
tile, possessing  the  former  propertv  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  in  tenaci^  it  is  inferior 
to  all  ductile  metals.  It  fuses  at  about  612*. 
and  when  slowly  cooled  forms  octobedral 
crvstala.  There  are  four  oxides  <A  lead:— 
(l.)  The  suboxide  (FbjO).  of  a  grayish-blue 
colour.  (2.)  The  protoxide  or  yellow  oxide 
(PbOX  called  also  tiuunoof.  Litharge  is  this 
oxide  in  the  form  of  amall  npangles  from 
having  undergone  fusion.  ^)  The  red  oxide 
(Pb|04X  the  well-known  pigment  called  red- 
lead  or  minittm.  OL)  The  dioxide  or  brown 
oxide  (PbOi),  obtained  bv  putting  red-lead 
in  chlorine  water  or  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
Of  the  salte  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on 
lead  or  on  the  protoxide,  the  carbonate  or 
white-lead  and  the  acetete  or  sugar  of  lead 
are  the  most  important.  The  protoxide  is 
also  employed  for  glaxinff  earthenware  and 
porcelain.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  the  basis  of 
white  oil  paint,  and  of  a  number  of  other 
colours.  Ilie  extract  of  lead  is  a  subacetate, 
and  is  used  as  a  test  and  precipitant  The 
salte  of  lead  are  poisonous,  but  the  carbo- 
nate is  by  far  the  most  virulent  poison.  The 
lead  of  commerce,  which  commonly  con- 
tains sQver,  iron,  and  copper,  is  extracted 
from  the  native  sulphide,  the  galena  of 
mineralogists.  The  other  ores  of  impor- 
tance are  the  selenide.  native  minium, 
plomb  gomme.  white -lead,  vitreous  lead, 
phosphate  of  lead,  chloride  or  horn  lead. 


arsenate  of  lead.  See  WHlTB-LEAD.~.Btodr- 
lead.  See  Qraphite. — 2.  A  plummet  or 
mass  of  lead  used  in  sounding  at  sea.— To 
heave  the  lead,  to  throw  it  into  the  sea  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  soundings.  —  8.  In 
printing,  a  thin  plate  of  metal  used  to  give 
space  between  lines.  —4.  A  small  stick  of 
black-lead  or  plumbago  used  in  pencils.— 

6.  pL  A  flat  roof  covered  with  lead.  'The 
tempest  crackles  on  the  leade.*    Tennyeon. 

Lead  Qed\  a.  Made  or  composed  of  lead; 
consisting  more  or  less  of  lead;  produced 
by  lead. — Lead  poieoning,  poisoning  by  the 
introduction  of  various  preparations  of  lead, 
as  sugar  of  lead,  white-lead,  Ac,  into  the 
body.  The  disease,  if  not  arrested  at  an 
early  stage,  takes  the  following  forms,  each 
of  which  may  exist  alone,  or  may  be  com- 
plicated with  one  or  more  of  the  others,  or 
may  follow  the  others,  there  being  no  de- 
finite order  of  succession:  lead  colic  or 
painters'  coUc,  lead  rheumatism,  lead  palsy, 
and  disease  of  the  brain. 

Lead  QedX  v.t  l.  To  cover  with  lead;  to  fit 
with  lead.  —2.  In  printing,  to  widen  the 
roace  between  lines  by  inscorting  a  lead  or 
win  plate  of  type-metaL 

Lead  (Idd),  v.t  prei  A  pp.  led;  ppr.  leading. 
(A  Sml  kkUin;  comp.  D.  leiden,  Icel.  leitha, 
Dan.  lede,  to  lead.  The  A  Sax.  kedan  is  a 
causative  of  Hthan,  to  go  or  pass  (by  sea).] 
L  To  guide  by  the  hand;  as,  to  lead  a  child. 

They  .  .  .  thrust  him  out  of  the  dty,  and  /nf  him 
unto  the  brow  of  the  hilL     ,  Liike  ir.  99. 

2.  To  guide  or  conduct  by  showing  the  way; 
to  direct;  as.  the  Israelites  were  led  by  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  by  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night 

He  /eadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.    Ps.  xxOL  2. 

8.  To  conduct,  as  a  chief  or  commander,  im- 
plying authority;  to  direct  and  govern;  as, 
a  general  leade  his  troops  to  baUle  and  to 
victory. 

Christ  took  not  upon  him  flesh  and  blood,  that  he 
mi(;ht  conquer  and  rule  nations,  lead  armies,  &c. 

ScMth. 

4.  To  precede;  to  introduce  by  going  first 

As  Hesperus  that  deads  the  sun  his  way.     Fairfax. 

5.  To  hold  Uie  first  place  in  rank  or  dignity 
among;  as,  the  violins  were  led  by  so-and- 
so.— 6.  To  show  the  method  of  attaining  an 
object ;  to  direct,  as  in  an  investigation ; 
as,  self-examination  may  lead  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  ourselves. 

Human  testimony  is  not  so  proper  to  lead  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  essence  ot  things,  as  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  existence  of  things.  Watts. 

7.  In  card-playing,  to  commence  a  round  or 
trick  with;  as,  he  leade  hearts;  he  led  the 
ace  of  trumps.— 8.  To  draw;  to  entice;  to 
allure ;  as,  the  love  of  pleasure  leade  men 
into  vices  which  degrade  and  impoverish 
them.— 0.  To  induce;  to  prevail  on;  to  in- 
fiuence. 

He  was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  tiroes  more 
tluin  led  by  his  own  disposition  to  any  rigour  of 
actions.  EiJkon  Basilike. 

10.  To  pass;  to  spend;  as,  to  Ua4,  a  life  of 
gaiety,  or  a  solitvy  life. 

That  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all 
godliness  and  nonesty.  x  Tim.  ii.  a. 

11.  To  cause  to  pass;  to  cause  to  spend;  to 
cause  to  endure:  in  a  bad  sense. 

You  remember  the  ...  life  he  /otf  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Dickens. 

—To  lead  apee  in  hell.  Seeunder  Ape.— 7o 
lead  agtray,  to  guide  in  a  wrong  way  or  into 
error;  to  seduce  from  truth  or  rectitude.— 
To  lead  captive,  to  carry  into  captivity.— 
To  lead  one  a  dance  or  a  Jine  dance,  to  cause 
one  more  exertion  or  trouble  than  necessary 
or  expected.— To  lead  the  dance,  to  be  the 
first  to  open  the  proceedings;  to  start  an 
enterprise.— To  lead  the  way,  to  go  before 
and  snow  the  way. 

Lead  Qed),  v.i.  L  To  go  before  and  show 
the  way. 

I  win  lead  on  softly.         Gen.  xxziiL  14. 

2.  To  have  precedence  or  pre-eminence;  as. 
to  lead  in  an  orchestra:  said  of  the  principal 
first  violin.— 3.  To  have  a  position  of  autho- 
rity as  commander  or  director. — 4.  To  con- 
duct; to  bring;  to  draw :  to  induce;  as,  gaming 
leade  to  other  vices;  this  road  leade  to  the 
church;  your  argument  leade  to  this  result. 

That  law  was.  H  has  been  seen,  rather  led  to  by  the 
general  current  of  the  reasoning  of  mathematicians 
than  discovered  by  any  one.  H'hewell. 

6.  In  card-playing,  to  play  the  first  card  of 
a  round  or  trick.— To  lead  off  or  out,  to 
begin. 

Lead  O^X  ^-    l    Precedence;  a  going  be- 


fore; guidance;  as,  let  the  general  take  the 

lead. 

I  lost  the  run,  and  had  to  see  Harriet  Tristnun  go 
away  with  the  best  letul  to  a  Cut  thing.      TroUe^e. 

2.  The  right  of  playing  the  first  card  in  a 
round  or  trick;  the  suit  or  card  so  played. 

AU  you  have  roc  to  mfaid  is  to  return  your  partner's 
lead.  WhyUMeMUe. 

3.  A  lane  or  navigable  opening  in  a  field  of 

ice. 

Under  the  lee  of  an  iceberg  la  a  comparathrely 
open  leetd.  Kane. 

4.  In  mining,  a  lode  (which  seeX— 6.  Ii) 
engin.  the  average  distance  of  travel  reaiii- 
site  to  remove  the  earth  of  an  excavaooo 
to  form  an  embankment  It  is  eouivaleat 
to  the  removal  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
material  from  the  centre  of  gravity  (^  the 
excavation  to  Vde  centre  of  gpraviqr  of  the 
embankment— 6.  A  lade  (which  seel— 7.  In 
a  etean^-engine,  the  width  of  opening  of  a 
steam-port 

Lead-arming  (led'&rm-ingX  ^  A  lump  of 
teUow  pressed  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
sounding-lead,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing tiie  nature  of  the  bottom. 

Lead-ash  (led'ashX  n.    The  slag  of  lead. 

Leaded  (led'ed).  p.  and  a.  1.  Separated  by 
thin  plates  of  lead,  as  lines  in  printing.— 
2.  Covered  with  lead;  fitted  witn  lead;  set 
in  lead;  as,  leaded  windowa 

Leaden  (led'nX  a.  l.  Made  of  lead;  as,  a 
leaden  ball— 2.  Indisposed  to  action;  slug- 
ish;  inert. 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy-cold,  unwilling. 

Be  thou  so  too.  Shak. 

8.  Heavy;  dull;  gloomy;  as,  *  Leaden 
thoughts.'  Shak.— 4.  Stupid;  absurd.  FxMe, 
1580. 

Leaden-hearted  (led'n-hlirt-ed),  a.  Stupid; 
destitute  of  feeling. 

O  leaden-hearted  man,  to  be  in  love  with  death  I 

Th«pns«H. 

Leaden-heeled  (led'n-hdld).  a.  Moving 
slowly.  '  Comforte  are  leaden-heeled.'  Ford. 

Leaden-paced  (led'n-past),  a.    Slow  in 
movement;  slow  in  coming. 
By  dull  and  leaden-paced  inheritance,    y.  Baillie. 

Leaden-Btepplne  Oed'n-step-ingX  a.  Mov- 
ing slowly.  'The  lazy,  leaden -etepping 
hours.'    Milton. 

Leader  (led'drX  n.  l.  One  that  leads  or 
conducts ;  one  that  goes  or  does  anything 
first;  a  guide;  a  conductor.— 2.  A  chief;  a 
commander;  a  captain.— 3.  The  chief  of  a 
party  or  faction,  or  of  a  public  organized 
body  or  a  profession;  as,  the  leader  id  the 
Whigs  or  of  the  Tories;  a  leader  ot  the  Jaco- 
bins; the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
the  leader  of  the  bar.— 4.  A  performer  who 
leads  a  band  or  choir  in  music;  specifically, 
in  an  orchestra,  the  player  on  the  principal 
first  violin.— 5.  A  leading  article  in  a  news- 
paper ;  ie.  an  editor's  own  political  or  other 
disquisition.— 6.  One  of  the  leading  or  front 
horses  in  a  team  of  four  or  more,  as  dis^- 
guished  from  a  wheeler,  or  horse  placed 
next  the  carriage. 

With  for  wheelers  two  bays  and  for  leaders  two 
grays.  Jf.  H.  Barham. 

7.  The  principal  wheel  in  any  kind  of  ma- 
chinery.— 8.  ixL  mining,  a  small  or  insignifi- 
cant vein  which  leaos  to  or  indicates  the 
proximity  of  a  lai^r  one.— 9.  pi.  In  mint- 
ing, a  row  of  dots,  hyphens,  and  the  lijce,  in 
an  index,  toble  of  contente,  or  the  like,  to 
lead  the  eye  from  any  word  to  the  words 
or  figures  at  the  end  of  the  line.  —  Chief, 
Commander,  Leader,  Head  See  under 
Chief. 

Leadership  (ldd'6r-ship),  n.  The  office  of  a 
leader;  guidance. 

Lead-HgWioe  Ged'glans),  n.  Lead-ore;  ga- 
lena (which  seeV 

h&aA-iOCKy  Qed'gri,),  n.  A  colour  resembling 
that  of  lead. 

Lead-gray,  Leaden-gray  (led'grsj  led'n- 
gra).  a.  Coloured  like  lead;  as,  a  leaden- 
gray  i^. 

Leading  (Idd'ing).  p.  and  a.  1.  Guiding; 
conducting;  preceding;  drawing;  alluring; 
as.  a  leading  article  among  uopkeepers, 
that  is.  something  sold  very  cheap  to  attract 
custom.— 2.  Chief;  principal;  capital;  most 
influential;  as.  a  leading  motive;  a  leading 
man  in  a  party;  a  leading  article  (in  a  news- 
paper).—8.  Showing  the  way  by  going  first; 
constituting  a  precedent 

He  left  his  mother  a  countess  by  patent,  which  was 
a  new  leading  example.  It'otton. 

—Leading  note,  in  tnimc.  the  seventh  or 
last  note  of  the  ascending  major  scale:  so 
called  from  its  tendency  to  rise  or  lead  up 


F&te.  fttr,  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  m6ve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  3c.  abtine;     y.  Sc.  tey. 


LBASWO 

to  the  tonic, — Ltmdir]^  qundon,  9«  under 
QDBmoR.  ~  iiMdiM  mml  (naul).  ■  free 
or  Mr  wind.  In  dlittnoUon  Irom  ■  Kuit 
wItuL 
'  "  If  (MlnO.  »-  iMd-work;  the  Isndi, 
^oua:  uUcIh  ot  Iswl  coUiKtivtljr. 
I-bOM  OMlnc-liAt).  n.    Tfa<  hoH 


(IMIv-U),  ad*. 


t  Iw 


aadEnrTDj  Ludliu. 
iMdiBHtBS  (IM'tW4tiO,  >>■    Vflil-the 
(taflOTMMD  01  (  Deld-muiluL 

LMrdtnc-rtrlan  {iM'it 

HMii«i  b*  trMiih  chUdr 
wIho  bi^liwtng  to  vilk. 

—Tttiin 

ot  Intuioj 

pnpHt  In  tiM  huMb  at  oUun. 
iMObf-Wbtal  (IM'hic»h<n,  n.    In  Ivw- 

■wMM.nn  ef  the  wIimI*  vhlcb  us  pluiid 

Infora  the  drlTing-wbsfllE. 
Iwialiw  OsdlM).  a.    Harlng  no  Iwd:  not 

LMIi^  (na^fiii  plml  met  Ui  crc        gr-*^- 
,t  (lU^uX  n.    Ons  *bi>  baflni 


MinaiUte 


LMd-mlll  flsd'min.  n.    A  olrralu'  plil«  at 
iMd  OHd  b7  IqddaHai  tot  rougblng  or 

[Mteln),n.   A  mliUHnitatDlng 

L<t«d'p«n4Ukn,  Anlnitnnnenl 
or  'n^y*if  Unas,  iuukIIj  mwlo 
■  •Upot  ^anbiiso  orgnptUts 

'j  sallsd  Hoat-Iud)  In  ■ 


grlndtiig. 
I,Md-BUIl*(Mteln),n.   I 
IbuI  or  l«ul-ora. 


laad-plaat  (isd'pUntX  n.   a  law-ti 

leaninlnoiu  pUoi  of  Ihe  genni  An 
(.1.  aanuEnitV  Hippiiwd  to  Indlcal 
ftftact  ol  lend.  It  !■  ■  naUta  i 
north-wettem  aUtci  ia  Almrtc*. 

lcr«W  (IM'ikrO).  n.  Inm«*.th 
ot  1  Ullia.  wbJdx  giTUUie  tsed-i 


tolhi 
LMdanuw  flodi'muil  'l     VmiI.  ths  nun 

who  hwnaUia  Ind. 
IrMtdHVItf  (led'iplr),  n.     A  mtninl.  tbo 

urboBttt  Of  land  or  canulte. 
laad-WOrk  Otd'wt/tk.),  n.    l.  Tba  put  of  ■ 

boUdlw  or  olbar  itmctnTa  Id  whtch  lend  !■ 

(ha  trOtAftX  BUtcriBl  sasd.— 1.  A  placs 

wbcnlMdlaannolad  tram  (htm. 
LMdwertOed'wMtXn.    ISonuwd  baewn* 

"""  ■-"■■"  -oqnlra  ■  lead  ooloor  br  ohawlnB 
.ri.  »-- >.Tb  „,„  0,  nnmb«o. 

W  PLDMIAaO. 


tr(M' 


Tba  Bnsibtan 
«Til>nt&     BMf 

Partalnlnc  to  I 
*  pnportlaa. 


L«kf(lU).n.  pLLmtmO*ti>  (ASu.I(V: 
camp.  O.Su.  Ur.  Ooth.  lonft,  IccL  lauT, 
Dau-Uv,  D.lvi/.a.  laut,  a  laal;  allied  to 
Ltlh.  lopot.  •  Itaf.l  1.  In  bet.  tbe  grMD 
daoldnam  part  ot  a  plant,  luuallr  ihootlnc 
tnwi  tin  ddea  of  the  ilam  and  bniMhaa, 
bnt  BDBHtliDM  tram  tba  root,  bj  which  the 
1^  li  auppoaad  to  b«  ^abontad  or  attad 
tor  ttaa  DooriiluDaDt  ot  the  plant  by  bains 
opoaid  to  atr  and  Uoht  on  Ita  eitemlTe 
■Brtaoa.  Whan  fnlbr  daralcpad  tha  leaf 
■ananllTOOoaUla  of  two  part^  an  enaiMled 
|iart.eanad  tba  Uub  or  ttnt,  and  a  atalk 
•oppottlnc  that  part,  ealM  tha  pMalt  or 
la^-atalL  Preqnaotlr.  bowarer.  the  patlola 
la  waoUiw.  In  which  caaa  tba  laal  la  aald  to 
■e  prodosed  bj  an  ax- 


l  BCDathlnc  r«ienb1bi>  a  laat  In 
propartlaB,  al  (■}  tha  part  at  a  book 

ob.eJtahi;      eta.  8a  ImAi      ego;     J.jo 
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ihut  eontalnlnR  two pagea  {b)A(lde,dlvl- 
ilon,  orpart  of  ■  Bat  body,  tha  parti  of  which 
nava  on  blngaa,  ai  faldlna-doon,  window. 

rhlcb  can  be  nlied  or  loweredat  pleuure. 

nittal;  anjold-W. 

-' ilotold 


i)  A  pottlon 


UUj 


ire*,  a 


it  lying  In  a  lepuiito 

DriHjvr.    let  A  (ooth  of  a  pinion,  i — 
wben  tba  pinion  Is  amalL    CO  Ii 

of  the  laares  of  certain  planU  or  b 
((T)  The  brim  of  a  hat,  aapedally  of  s 


(k)  In  iKavina,  tba  beddlaa  at 
tba  aama  abut  and  moved  at 

time.— 5(iii]il(leq/,  Intot  a  leaf      „ 

ot  a  ilncla  place,  tba  limb  or  blade  not  belni 
artlciilateif  with  tha  petiole,  —  Ci/mpouM 
ItHf,  In  tet  a  leaf  composed  of  lerenl  dli- 
llncl  pieces  or  leafleta,  sacll  of  *Ucb  le 
either  artloDlated  to  the  petiole  or  con- 
nei:ted  with  It  by  a  narrow  psrt  —  To  (tim 
tntr  a  nttt  Itaf  (Jiu.).  to  adopt  a  differant 
and  batter  line  of  condQct 

I    To  iboot  ant  leiret:  to  pro- 
ai-thet— -'-•■-  ■-  - 


Laaf  n«f),  e.j.    Toi 

duce  leatas:  at.  the  trees  itaf  In  Uay. 
lalattn  (WV),  "^     iMves  coUecU 

abnnaanee  ot  learea;  foliage- 


[Mf-brld|a  (ttfbrlj),  A  A  drawbridge 
baring  a  leaf  or  platform  on  each  aide  which 
rliei  and  faUl. 

Lml-tnA  (Itfbnd),  n.  A  bud  from  which 
leant  only  an  prodaced ;  they  are  called 
rvrrTnal  when  produced  at  the  axlli,  odHn^ 
liMDua  when  ibtj  occur  In  places  not  arll- 
laiy.  and  lottnt  wben  they  are  nndlecoTsr- 
■ble  by.tbe  naked  aye.     TVeoe.  i/  Bolan)i. 

\jmt-aHMniaC  (l^rkroiindli  a.  Crowned 
with  laares  or  lotiags     Moan. 

t,aKf-cnittaT  (Utncut^),  a.  a  name  glren 
to  certain  ipedea  of  solitary  beet,  from  their 
lining  their  neata  with  tragmeole  of  leaves 
~~id  petals  of  plants  cat  out  by  their  man- 


dibles. 


dOUtX  a. 


STlng  le 


-.- ^ -r ,  —I,  bnsd-Jea/M; 

thln-bv«f.  Ao 

LMf-bt,  Lfal-UxA  (Uflat,  lirUrd),  ». 
f  St  or  Isrd  which  Ues  in  the  leares  or  layers 
within  the  bodr  of  an  anitnal- 

-leat,  JMItoi^ 


otthaganni 

-  ,   -r   Urtng  mostly  oi 

T.  ettii  la  raiy  destrocHTa  to  t" — 


Until  (Wn-nea),  n.  Stsia  ot  being  leafy 
full  ot  learcB.  'The  akUlong  new  of 
"'■«l(«lfHK'    feats 

oiMt  QWIn-aakt),  n.    Tha  popnbu' 
ot  Inaacti  ot  the  genu  PhylUan,  from 


Called  abu  ITaUtrv-le^,  Baa  FUILLnw, 
Lwtt-laid(Urilnl),n.    Laid  bom  the  Oaky 

animal  tat  ot  tha  nog. 
L— flaw  (UrieaX  a.  Deatltnta  at  Isarea;  as, 

LaaflaiMMg  Gfaa-nssji  n.  The  state  of 
balm  laaOaat:  deaUtntlon  of  learea. 

iMftataMlatXn.  IDUn.  of  IskT]  A  little 
leaf :  In  bet.  one  of  the  dlvUlona  of  a  com- 
pound laat ;  a  follole, 

iMf'lOlua  (Itnooa).  n.  A  name  conmoQ 
to  tartoni  Imacta  ot  the  family  ■-'-■'-- 
■ ■    "ng  the  leares^ 


a  ptanta; : 


Latf-n 


a<Wmet«]).  n. 
iln  laavea,  need  fo 


for  glflng  ■  chest 


ind  redneed  to  the  etata  ol 


'■talk 


I  OifniAld).  ti 

d  to  the  etal. 

r  mixed  with  soil  oi 

,„ io«^it«k).n.  Thepetlolec 

which  supports  s  lest. 

LMj-tObMM  (l^tA-bek-ke).n.  Tobacco  In 
the  lofln  of  leant. 

iMiy  (Uri),  0.  Fall  ot  learaii  abounding 
with  laares;  as, tba  twt^v forest  'Tbalt^f 
month  of  June, '    Ctitri<lgt. 

laupBa  (MgX  ».  1¥t.  Uph:  it  Uga.  tram 
L.(w«,tobln±|  l.Acomblnallonorunlon 
of  two  OT  ooca  partla*  tor  the  purpose  nf 
maintaining  friendship  and  promoting  their 
mutual  intenat,  or  for  eieeutlng  any  design 


lAnallltnceor  contederaGy  between  prtncee 


partlaa  wrae  to  act  In 

ng  each  other  against  an 

mtmj.—3iiU>MtLi^v*»ndCotrat«L  Baa 

LuoDi,  —  Str^Alll. 


inder  CoviMAKT. - 
9,  c<Mitederacy, 


LMfna  (UgV  v.i.  prat,  ft  pp.  iMfUtd;  pp: 
Ui^uiii0.  To  unite,  aa  prlncet  or  statA 
In  a  league  or  oonfedenc]';  to  combine  fc 
motiul  tnpport;  to  conladerate. 


Kr.  Jitut,  rran  LL  {(tias,  Suga,  Ac,  and 
that  tram  OaeL  leae,  a  flag,  a  tbt  atone  i 
W,  IU<*.  a  Ublat,  a  flat  atotta.]  l.  Origin- 
ally, a  stone  erected  on  tha  public  roMt, 
-  '    dlatanoa^  In  the  a 


or  3  targTb  statute  uUaa  Tba  Italian  league 
ie  reckoned  aa  equal  to  t  mttf,  each  at 
6000  tett.  Tha  Spanish  league  rarlaa  rery 
much  aeoDrdtng  to  the  locality.  Od  tba 
modem  Bpanish  made  the  leagae  Is  eati- 
nuted  at  T418  EnffUili  yards,  Tha  Porta- 

...    In  every  <IUtilet. 
but  tba  three  principal  laaanea  were  the 


l1  or  posting  kagaa,  aomJ 
n  U^n^lditBllaa:  them 
Hwbat  more  than  It  btfh 


1  leagiia,  equal  to  about 

)  EngUab  nOea.    nw  metric  laaaoe  Is 

leckoned  as  equal  to  1  kUom^trta  or  ttTt 

Leaffue-loDg  (Ji^ose).  n.  Tlie  length  of  a 
league.  'Leacue-loriffot  rolling  and  breath- 
ing and  brightening  heather.'    Smnburm. 

LUfnar  OV*'),  '>-     *>ne  who  unites  In  a 


-  -- , , ,;  allied  to  lair.  li.  lav. 

Bee  Belsiduik.)    I.  Inrestmant  ol  a  town 
or  tort  by  an  aimyi  aiege.    [Bare.] 

2,  Tba  oamp  ot  a  badagInK  army;  a  camp. 
'VauTSUtlar's  wlteln  tha  bnpHT,'  B.Jm- 


la  It,  aa  Into  a  tbip.  or  out 


L««k  (l^k),  v  i.  IA.  flsi.  Iccwn,  to  wet,  to 
mi>lit«n;  Icel.  itka,  to  leU,  to  drip  or 
dribble  Dan.  Uekki.  V  lekkm,  to  leak:  ^led 
to  Q.  I4dian.  to  open  In  crtckt  through 
diyness.  snd  alio  to  U.  Ine*.  Bee  the  noun.) 
1.  To  let  water  or  other  liquor  Into  or  out 

vettel;  es.  a  ihip  Uaii,  when  she  admits 
wator  through  her  eemnis  or  sn  aperture  In 
her  bottom  or  sides,  Into  the  huUT;  s  psll  or 
s  cuk  Itatt,  when  it  admits  Uqnor  to  pata 
out  through  a  hole  or  crevioe.—J.  To  ooio 
.  aa  water  or  other  fluid,  through  a 


^^k\^ 


to  Dnd  publicity  In  a  clan- 


LEAK 
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LEASER 


LeakJ  Leaket  G^k),  a.  [See  Leak,  n.  and 
v.]    Leaky. 

Yet  is  the  bottle  teake,  and  bajir  so  torn. 

That  all  which  I  put  in  falls  out  anon.  Spenstr. 

LeakaM  G^k^J).  n.  l.  K  leaking;  alto,  the 
quantity  of  a  llqaor  that  enters  or  issues  by 
leaking.— 2.  In  com.  an  allowance  of  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  cent  for  the  leaking  of  casks, 
or  the  waste  of  liquors  by  leaking. 

LealdneBS  (Idk'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
leaky. 

Leaky  {\Skf\)»  a.  l.  Admitting  water  or 
other  liquid  to  pass  in  or  out ;  as»  a  leaky 
vessel;  a  leaky  ship  or  barrel— 2.  Apt  to 
disclose  secrets;  tattling;  not  close. 

Women  are  so  Uaky.  that  I  have  hardly  met  with 
one  that  could  not  hold  her  breath  looi;er  than  she 
could  keep  a  secret.  .Sir  X.  L Estrange, 

Leal  (ISIX  a.  [O.Fr.  Ual.  See  Lotal.] 
Loyal;  true;  faithful;  honest;  upright 

Yea,  by  the  honour  of  the  Table  Round, 
I  will  be  Ual  to  thee  and  work  thy  work. 

Tennyun. 

Lealness  G^I'smX  ^   ^>>o  "^^  ^^  quality 

of  being  leal;  loyalty;  faithfulness. 
Leam,tLMnetG6m)>»-  tA8a3L««dma,aray 

orbeamof  Ught]  A  flash;  a  gleam.  HoUand. 
Learn  (IdmX  n.    [ Fr.  {ten,  a  band,  from  L. 

ligamen^  from  Itgo,  to  bind.]    A  cord  or 

string  to  lead  a  dog. 

A  large  blood-hound  tied  in  a  /tarn  or  band. 

Sir  ly.  Scott. 

Learner  G^m'^'X  ^  ^  d^sr  led  by  a  leam 
Lean ( len X  v- »•  [A.  Sax.  Minian,  hlynian ; 
O.  Sax.  hlinon,  O.H.O.  fdinen,  G.  Uhnen,  D. 
leunen,  to  lean.  Co^.  with  Gr.  Hitid,  to  make 
to  bend,  and  L.  dmo,  indino,  to  bend,  to 
incline.]  1.  To  deviate  or  move  from  a 
straight  or  perpendicular  position  or  line; 
to  be  in  a  position  thus  deviating ;  as,  the 
colunm  Uaru  to  the  north  or  to  the  east;  it 
Uaru  to  the  right  or  left— 2.  To  incline  in 
feeling,  inclination,  or  opinion;  to  tend 
toward ;  to  conform,  as  in  conduct ;  as,  he 
leang  toward  Popery. 

They  delight  rather  to  Uan  to  their  old  customs. 

S^ettser. 

8.  To  depend,  as  for  support,  comfort,  and 

the  like;  to  trust:  usuallv  with  agairut,  on, 

or  upon;  as,  to  lean  ttgavntt  a  wall;  to  lean 

on  one's  arm. 

Trust  fai  the  I^rd  with  aU  thine  heart ;  and  lean  not 
unto  thine  own  understanding.  Prov.  iiL  5. 

4  To  bend;  to  be  in  a  bending  posture. 

His  arms  rested  carelessly  00  his  knees  as  he  lettMt 
forward.  DidteHS. 

Lean  G®°X  v.t  To  cause  to  lean;  to  incline; 
to  support  or  rest 

See,  how  she  kans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 

ShaJk. 

Leant  (IdnX  v-<>  [IceL  leyna,  to  conceal] 
To  conceal 

LeanG^n)/0-  [A  Sax.  2(sna  or Aton«;M.H.G. 
lln^  L.G.  Uen,  lean;  allied  to  L.  lenie,  mild, 
smooth,  or  to  K.  Uan^  v.]  1.  Wanting  flesh; 
meagre;  not  fat;  having  little  or  nolat;  as» 
a  lean  body ;  a  lean  man  or  animid ;  lean 
meat— 2.  Destitute  of  or  deficient  in  good 
qualities ;  not  rich,  fertUe.  or  productive ; 
bare;  bairen;  as.  lean  earth. 

What- the  land  is.  whether  it  be  Cat  or  Itan. 

Num.  xiii.  aa 

8.  Low;  poor:  in  opposition  to  rich  or  great; 
as.  a  lean  action.  Skak.—^.  Destitute  of  or 
deficient  in  that  which  improves  or  enter- 
tains; barren  of  thought,  sussestiveness.  or 
the  like;  Jejune;  as,  a  lean  discourse  or  dis- 
sertation.—6.  Among  ormtors.a  term  applied 
to  work  that  is  not  well  paid.  — Stn.  Slender, 
spare,  thin,  meagre,  lank,  sldnnv,  gaunt 
Lean  G^X  n.  L  That  part  of  flesh  which 
consists  of  muscle  without  fat 

The  (at  was  so  white  and  the  ttan  was  so  rwldy. 

GcidsmttM. 

2.  Among  prmtert,  ill-paid  work. 

Lean-lkced ( Itofist X  a.  l.  Having  a  thin 
face.  *Lean-faeed  vUlain.'  Shak.—i.  In 
printing,  appued  to  a  letter  whose  strokes 
and  stems  have  not  their  full  width;  also, 
said  of  any  letter  slender  in  proportion  to 
iU  height 

Leanly  G^nllX  adv.  in  a  lean  manner  or 
condition;  meagrely;  without  fat  or  plump- 
ness. 

LfHiinnil  G^'nesX  ^  ^^  condition  or 
quality  of  being  lean;  want  of  fat  or  plum];>- 
ness;  meagreness;  alsojjmproductiveness ; 
poverty;  emptiness.  'The  Itannem  of  his 
purse.'   ShoM. 

Lean-to  G^n't^Xn.  In  oreA  a  building  whose 
rafters  pitch  against  or  lean  on  to  another 
building  OT  against  a  wall 

Lean-to  G^n'tOX  a.  Having  rafters  pitched 
against  or  leaning  on  another  building  or 
wall;  as»  a  lean-to  roof. 


Lean-wltted  G^n'wit-edX  a.  Having  but 
little  sense  or  shrewdness.  'Lean-witted 
fool'    Shak. 

Leany  t  Q^n'l),  a.    Lean. 

They  have  fat  kernes  and  Uaifjf  knaves 
Their  fasting  (locks  to  keep.  Sptnstr. 

Leap  G^PX  v.t.  pret  &,  pp.  leaped,  rarely 
Uapt  (Dotn  pronounced  lepi  or  Upty  [A.  Sax. 
huApdn,V>  leap,  to  bound,  to  run,  pret.  Ide6p; 
O.E.  lepe,  lepen,  pret  Uop,  lope;  Sc.  loup, 
pret  lap;  D.  loopen,  to  run  (comp.  E.  elope, 
interlope)',  Icel  klaupa,  to  leap,  and  later 
to  run;  Dan.  lobe,  to  run;  Goth,  ue-hlauvan, 
to  spring  up;  G.  lat^/en,  to  run.  Allied 
to  Gr.  kraipnoa,  karpalimog,  swift,  rushing 
along;  L.  oarpentum,  a  carriage,  a  chariot.] 
To  spring  or  rise  from  the  ground  with  both 
feet,  as  a  man,  or  with  all  the  feet,  as  other 
animals;  to  move  with  springs  or  bounds; 
to  jump;  to  vault;  to  b<)und;  to  skip;  as,  a 
man  leape  over  a  fence,  or  leaps  upon  a 
horse ;  to  leap  for  joy. 

A  man  teapetk  better  with  weights  in  his  hands 
than  without.  Bacon. 

(He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  from  his  eyes.  ShaJk. 

My  heart  teaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky.  H'ordnoortk. 

AU  the  white  walls  oMfmy  cell  were  dyed 
With  rosy  colours  Uafing  on  the  walL    Tennyson. 

Leap  G^P)t  V-  <•  I-  To  pass  over  by  leaping;  to 
spruig  or  bound  from  one  side  to  the  other  of; 
as,  to  leap  a  wall,  a  gate,  or  a  gulf;  to  leap  a 
stream.— 2.  To  copulate  with;  to  cover:  said 
of  the  male  of  certain  beasts.  — S.  To  cause  to 
take  a  leap;  to  make  to  pass  by  leaping. 

He  had  leaped  his  horse  across  a  deep  nullah,  and 
got  off  in  safety.  IV.  H.  Rttsseli. 

Leap  G^PX  ^'  l-  The  act  of  leaping;  also,  the 
space  passed  over  or  cleared  in  leaping;  a 
jump;  a  spring;  a  bound. 
Tis  the  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try.     Dryden. 

Sudden  leaps  from  one  extreme  to  another  are 
unnaturaL  L'EstraHge. 

2.  The  act  of  copulating  with  or  covering  a 
female,  as  of  certain  beasts.  —8.  Fig.  a  hazard- 
ous or  venturesome  act ;  esiieciidly,  an  act 
the  consequences  of  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen: as,  he  made  a  leap  in  the  dark. — 1  In 
mining,  an  abrupt  shift  in  the  position  of  a 
lode.— 6.  In  miMu;,  a  passing  from  one  note 
to  another  by  an  interval,  especially  by  a  long 
one,  or  bv  one  including  several  other  and 
intermediate  intervals. 

Leap  G^PX  ^  [A  Sax.  a  basket ;  a  weel ; 
Ice!  lauwr,  a  basket,  a  box.]  Lt  A  basket 
2.  A  weel  or  snare  for  fish.    [Local] 

Leaper  (yh\l^x\  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
leaps;  as,  a  horse  may  be  called  a  good 
leaper. 

Leap-firog  nSp'frogX  n.  A  game  in  which 
one  player,  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  back 
or  shoulders  of  another  in  a  stooping  pos- 
ture, leaps  over  his  head. 

LeapftllfG^^Xn-  A  basketful  'Seven 
Uap/uL'    Widdiffe. 

Leaplng-flah  (lep'ing-flshX  n.  Salariae 
tridaetylue,  a  small  fish  of  the  blenny 
family,  having  the  i)ower  of  leaving  the 
water  for  a  time.  It  displavs  great  agility 
in  moving  on  the  damp  shore  by  means 
of  its  gill-covers  and  paired  fins.  It  is 
abundant  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon. 

Leaplng-houBe  t  G^p'ins-housX  n.  A  house 
of  ill-fame;  a  brothel    Shak. 

Leaplngly  G^P'ins-UX  ^v.  In  a  leaping 
mannerTby  leaps. 

Leap-weel  (livvtel),  n.  A  weel  or  snare  for 
fish.    Holland. 

Leap-year G^p'ySrXn.  (Icel  hlaup-dr.]  Bis- 
sextile ;  a  year  containing  866  days ;  every 
fourth  year,  which  leapt  over  a  day  more 
than  a  common  year.  Thus  in  common  years, 
if  the  first  dav  of  March  is  on  Mondav  the 
present  year,  it  will  the  next  year  fall  on 
Tuesday,  but  in  leap-year  it  will  leap  to 
Wednesday,  for  leap-year  contains  a  day 
more  than  a  common  year,  a  day  being  added 
to  the  month  of  February. 

Lear,  Leare  {\6t),  n.  [A  Sax.  leer,  Utr, 
learning,  lore.  See  Lbarr.  Lors.]  Learn- 
ing; lore;  lessoa  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

She  turns  herself  back  to  her  wicked  tears.  Spenser. 
Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  Lear.       Sums. 

Lear  t  G^)>  v.  t    To  learn. 

On  that  sad  book  his  shame  and  loss  he  teartd.Spenser- 

Lear  O^X  «.    Empty;  hollow.    See  Lbbr. 

Lear-board  G^ra>drd),  n.  Same  as  Layer- 
board  fwhich  seeX 

LeamG^niXot  [A^StkX.leomian,le<rmigan, 
to  leam,  to  teach,  Urran,  to  teach,  lofr,  Idr, 
doctrine.  learning,  lore:  comp.  G.  lemen,  to 
leam,  lehren,  to  teach ;  D.  leeren,  to  teach 


or  leam;  Icel.  Icera,  to  teach,  to  leam;  Goth. 
lainan,  to  teach;  allied  to  A  Sax.  lesan, 
Icel  Uea,  to  gather.  ]  1.  To  gain  or  acquire 
knowledge  of  or  sldll  in;  as,  we  leam  the  use 
of  letters,  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
principles  of  science. 
One  lesson  from  one  book  we  leamtd.    Tennyson. 

2.  To  communicate  knowledge  to;  to  teach. 

Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes?  SkaJk. 

[Leam  is  hardly  used  by  good  writers  in 
this  sense  now.] 

Leam  (16mX  v.i.  To  gain  or  receive 
knowledge,  information,  or  intelligence;  to 
receive  instruction ;  to  take  pattern ;  to  be 
taught ;  as,  to  leam  to  read  Greek  or  speak 
French ;  to  leam  to  play  the  flute. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  leam  of  me ;  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Mat  sL  99, 

LeamaUe  G^ni'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
learned. 

Learned  G^ni'edX  a.  l.  Possessing  know- 
ledge acquired  from  books,  as  distinguished 
from  practical  knowledge  or  natural  shrewd- 
ness; having  a  great  store  of  informaticm 
obtaUied  by  study;  as,  a  learned  man. 

Men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may 
be  little  knowing.  LocJte. 

2.  Well  acquainted  with  arts;  having  mach 
exi>erience;  skilful:  often  within;  as,  ieamed 
in  martial  arts. 

Not  learned,  save  in  grmdous  household  ways. 

Tennyson. 

3.  Containing  or  indicative  of  learning;  as,  a 
leamtd  treatise  or  publication. — 4.  t  Derived 
from  or  charactemitic  of  great  knowledge 
or  experience ;  wise ;  prudent 

How  learned^  thing  It  is  to  beware  of  the  humblest 
enemy !  B.  yonson. 

LeamediBh  (16m'ed-ishX  a.  Somewhat 
learned.    [Rare.] 

And  some  more  leamedish  than  those 

That  in  a  greater  charge  compose.      Hndibras. 

Learnedly  G^rn'^-U),  adv.  In  a  learned 
manner ;  with  learning  or  erudition ;  with 
skill;  as,  to  discuss  a  question  learnedly. 

Every  coxcomb  swears  as  leat  nedly  as  they.  Strift. 

LeamedneBS  G^ni'ed-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  learned;  erudition.  'The  leamed- 
nese  of  the  age.'    Laxtd. 

Learner  n^m'drX  n.  A  person  who  learns; 
one  who  is  taugnt;  a  scholar;  a  pu];>il 

T.Aam<fig  n^mMngX  n.  1.  Acquired  know- 
ledge or  ideas  in  any  branch  of  science  or 
literature;  more  especially  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  study  of  literary  productions; 
eradition;  as,  a  man  of  learm,ng.—%.  Skill 
inanythinggoodorbad. — Literature,  Learn- 
ing, Erudition.    See  under  Literatubb. 

Leanr  G^r'O*  ♦*•  [Prov.  E.  Uar,  Q.  leer. 
emptv.]  In  mining,  an  empty  place  or  old 
workmg. 

Leasable  n^a-bl),  a.    That  may  be  leased. 

Lease  G^)>  ^  [Norm,  leea,  leez,  a  lease; 
L.L.  leua,  from  Fr.  laisser,  to  leave,  to  let 
out = It  laedare,  to  leave^  from  L.  la^care, 
to  slacken,  to  relax,  from  laxus,  loose,  lax, 
from  a  root  seen  also  in  latiguid.]  L  A 
dconise,  conveyance,  or  letting  of  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  to  another  for 
life,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  at  will,  for  a  spe- 
cified  rent  or  compensation.— 2.  The  written 
contract  for  such  letting.— 3.  Any  tenure  bv 
grant  or  permission. — 4.  The  time  for  which 
such  a  tenure  holds  good. 


Thou  to  give  the  world  increase. 
Shortened  hast  thy  own  life's  lease. 


Milton. 


Lease  (ISsX  vt  pret  A  pp.  leased;  ppr. 
leasing.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  grant  the 
temporary  possession  of,  as  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  to  another  for  a 
specified  rent;  to  let;  to  demise;  as,  A 
leased  to  6.  his  land  in  Derbyshire  for  the 
annual  rent  of  a  pepper-corn.  —2.  To  occupy, 
as  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  in  terms  of  a  lease; 
as,  he  leased  the  farm  from  the  proprietor. 

Lease  t  G^z)>  ^*-  V^^  ^  pP-  l^o^^d;  ppr. 
leasing.  [A.  Sax.  lesan,  to  collect;  Icel 
tesa,  to  glean;  D.  lezen,  G.  lesen,  to  gather, 
to  read,  like  L.  lego.]  To  glean;  to  gather 
what  harvestmen  have  left  'She  in  har- 
vest used  to  lease.'    Dryden. 

LMUehOld  G68li61dX  a.  Held  by  lease;  as, 
a  lectsehold  tenement 

Leasehold  G^sOidld),  n.    a  tenure  by  lease. 

Leaseholder  G^s^dld-^rXn.  A  tenant  under 
a  lease. 

Leasemonger  Ges'mung-g^rX  n.  One  who 
deals  in  leases.  'Landlords  and  letue- 
mongers.*    Stow. 

Leaser  t  G^^^X  n.   [See  Leasimo.]  a  liar. 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  f||ll;       md,  met,  Mr;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  tey. 


LBCAHOKAMCT 


om  L  Jozttd,  knifl.  1    L  A 

... .r.  or  long  Um  hy  which  ■ 

^Inraerholill  hit  h^wk  or  ■  aninflr  hfi  dog. 


Ihna  crHtnnaof  anj  Und,  MpacUIlji  gnr* 
boUDdi.  to»,  bocki,  ud  lUkTMi  hsnog.  tne 
tnuDb«T  Ibraa  In  gananl. 

&.  A  hukd  t)iDg  OT  f ABtflnfng  Anjlhtng. 
LaulL  Qtib\  1 1.     To  blDdi  to  hold  b;  > 


l4Mdn(  (ItelnsX  n 


(A.  Sax.  Ifdfuw,  frcnn 
I  Ifdi.  lilM.     AQicd  to 


SovU  law,  M  ciiniB  pun 
ImprlKnunen^  cooiutLn 
uima  ipwcbM,  to  Uii 


B  bf  Bni  and 
uidcnHuuid 

dn,  reprmch, 

la  Una.  hit  coDnail  ind 

,_ .r, ths  dkhooour.  hurt,  or 

pnjBdln  of  tab  UghnsM,  liti  ptzmU,  lod 

'SlS^GViain.  [A  SutlBTO.,)  Apiitare 
LeUtOnt),  a.  [A.  3ai.  Imt,  tiodjt,  Ii»»(, 
■np«rl.  ortiHB,  l(iH(wblchHe).]  8mi>lJ«t; 

ralng.  worth,  impottence,  or  the  ilki;  u' 
the  Itatt  tOHct ;  the  Irojl  mtrey.  £«Ht  la 
oftan  naed  wllhonl  tha  dodo  to  whJeh  it 
n  Uu  Inut  of  tha  apoMlo.' 


LMSt(U«).adD.  In  Iha  niiallsat  orlowNt 
dagne;  In  a  deoraa  balow  aU  othan;  aa.  (o 
laward  thow  who  IfOM  duanra  It 

•—•.),eonj.     Last.    Bptimr. 

,  LMCtWlM  Otaf  wii,  Uat'wb), 
i(.  and  utH,  golaa.  muiiHr.l    At 


I.  liU«r,  L.a. 


ba  h  oat  kivwn.  Similar  lonni  ara  (on 
in  W.  UaUr.  Armor  Jair.  I*r— leathi 
L  The  iklii  M  an  animal  dreaiad  and  p 
pand  tor  oaa  by  tanning,  tawing,  or  atl 
proesaMt.— 2  Dnaasd  hidaa  collectlTaly 
).  aUn:  uicd  Irgnloally  or  ludlcrotulj. 


LMthn  (lBtB'«r).  I 
aa.aJaaOfl'ilova. 

tMUlW  (IcTH'ta-l,  D.(.  To  tnralih  with 
laathar;  to  applt  Igathw  tD^  hsn«.  to  beat 
m  tlUHh  aa  with  a  thong  of  lealbsr     (Vol- 

LMHiaMwA  (IsTH'tr-bak).  n,  A  muina 
lorti^aa  of  tha  g«nu  Sphaigla  (S.  ceriaaa). 
•>>  callad  Irraa  It*  canpan  being  corsrad 
with  a  laallieT-UIn  if-     "  '- 


by  painting  or  amboaalDB  It. 
LMllll*T-OMta(ini'«T-kdt),  n.     An  appta  or 


(iCTH'ar-draa'er),  n.    On* 
ir^  ona  whopraparaahldaa 

A  kind  of  iml- 

m-iry  n.    A 

1  from  Ita  pur- 

lU  armieuLi- 
IT.    So  called 

A  Jog  mad* 


At 


OE  Uh.  to 


..  J*«A«w  girdH.'    kt 

L*»tlMiywlttmd(laTH'ai-wingd),a.  Hartng 
wliut  like  tMAher.  ai  the  bat. 
[AtUur-WOod  (leTH'tr-wud).  n.  Dim 
palfittrit,  nat  order  Thymelacete,  a  much- 
Imoched  buih  of  tha  United  Statsa,  with 
imall  yellow  Bowera,  Tary  flaiibla  Jointed 
brmnchea,  and  a  tough,  leathery,  Abroui 
bark,  which  la  nasd  by  the  Indiana  lor 
thongi.  The  twlip  are  uaed  lor  baaketa, 
Ac.  Called  aleo  MooK-wood  and  Wieopg. 
[■Miliary  (lerB'er-l),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
reaembllng  leather;  tough. 
LanvB  0*n  n-  (A  Bu.  Ifif.  giltif.  ItV- 
permlialon:  l£)-i>n,  Ufait,  to  permit; 
™,  to  permit,  and  to  bellevo— the 
-am  In  Stlim;  D.  4q/  In  ooTiaf,  IceL  la^il, 
pennlaaloa;  Uyfa,  to  pennit;  l^,  pralte,  per- 
mlialoo;  I<(fa,  to  permit:  O.  irlmJitn.  to 
permit,  olauten,  to  bellere.  Allied  to  R 
W,  W.fi  M,  pnilae;  L.  lOti.  It  l>  pleaa- 
tng.]  1.  Libert  granted  by  which  reabalnt 
or  UlamllQ' la  remotad:  parmiaalon;  allow- 
anco;  llcenae, 

i.  The  aot  of  departing:  a  formal  partlDE  of 
Mandaor  acqaaintanceB :  farewell;  adieu: 
naadehiaflyinlhaphraaetalailvlaage.  Acta 
irllLlS.  -lakaluElaoHOfalllloTed.-  Tin- 
nyKm-—h*a9t,  Liberly,  Licenn.  Leavelm- 
pDea  that  then  la  a  cbolee  Is  tile  matter: 
that  tbe  pennlNiDn  granted  may  be  uied 
or  not;  Juh  la  employed  on  familiar  oeca- 


£Awf  theynun.  wTimther  nl'r^'^tr.  UiUm. 
Laave  Gfir).  s.t  pret.  &  pp.  Mt;  ppr.  Iraving- 
[A  Sai.  lafan.  to  leaTe.  la  uauia  to  remain, 
from  Ufan.  to  remain;  IceL  itiCa,  O.Frli. 
km.  0  H.O.  Ilpan.  to  leave,  whence  be- 
Iljun,  Mod.  O.  MiiAoi,  not  to  leave,  to  re- 
mala.  See  Livx  ]  1.  To  withdraw  or  depart 


iTt:  toatHsdoa;  to  r 


I,  alpaca,  Ac,  i 


immlt  or  tnut  to.  aa  a  depoall;  I 


h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  iln^; 


7.  To  permit  or  all 

ludee'  "°'™ 

BTonler;  to  oo: 


-To  btltflto  ime'a  i 

ho  permitted  to  lollo       

dealraa— ro  1«h  ^,  (a)  todealat  from;  to 


off.  (a)  to  dealat 


word  or  name  In  wtiUng.  — Btn.  To  qnlt. 
depart  (Tom,  (oruke,  abandon,  nUnqulah, 
commit,  IntruBt,  give,  bequeath,  pannlt. 
allow,  dealat.  forbear. 
IiaaTa(livX  v.t.    TogiTeoTari  to  cute;  to 


deaUt 

—To  Uav  of,  to 

l*aTBttWv).».t 


■l.udfi/tU 


v*r,  to  nlM.]    To 
'o  wu  cm  Uuu  •^funnud  li  bli  robot  tie- 


tb  leave):  to  leal. 


. -  Any  luhttance  thai 

produce)  or  li  dealgned  to  produce  fermaa- 
tation,  ai  In  dou^ ;  eapeclally.  a  maaa  ot 
eour  dough,  which,  mixed  wlui  a  larger 
ittty  of  dough  or  paate,  prodacea  ler- 
■-■'- -iDitTlgbt:  yeaat: 

J  a  gener^  change. 


barm.— 1.  Anything  tl 
iDlUeflecta.aabycaui 
eapeclally  a  change  foi 


lAkTen  (ler'nV  v.t    1.  To  excite  tenaenla- 
tloo  In :  to  taUe  and  make  light,  aa  doogb 


!.  To  taint;  to  Imboe. 


LeiiTeiiliic  (lei'a-ing),  n.  t.  The  act  of 
making  light  by  meana  of  leaven;  the  act  ot 
Bicltlng  fermentation  In  anything.— t.  That 
which  Teaven)  or  mate)  llfft 


lM,-nt  (lifii),  n.   One  who  leavea  or  relln 

IWVB-tk^lC  O^^tAk-Ing),  n.     Taking  o: 
leave:  parting  complliaaDta. 

riM-naeX  n.    1 


T^tuii 


_eiiTliiC(1^'''ng).n-  [Almoat  alwaya  In  the 
pluralT  1.  Something  left;  remnant:  relic. 
■The  Uavirai  o(  Fhanalla.'  Jddiion.- 
Z.  Retnte;  oOaL  'Thelcaeinjriot  the  leaal' 
SomervUU- 

Laa,Tiiis-ahoiia«vlng'ihDp).n.  Acolloanlat 
or  ilang  name  for  an  aatieenied  pawnahop. 

Laavy  (1*^1).  a  ?ull  of  leavea  ;  covered 
--"^  1 — y^.  ]£^^    *Upon  iteep  Oiaa  Uavy 

LeDtan  (leb-an),  n.     A  common 

bevernge  ecnalBtlng  of  coagulated 

wur  milk  diluted  with  water. 
entnoiinnCT  CW-kao'o-man-al),  n.    (Or. 
^tant,  abDHIorbaaln,andntan((1a,dlIlDa- 
:l^n.]    Divination  by  tbrowliie  three  atonea 


PeUon 


of  UclwDi  Of  ttaa  otdsr  Pannelianeae. 

ng  L«ciil«.  bnl  di 

le  bordBT  bsliis  tornied  It 

iraral  of  the  neolM  tunila 
-««a  giTM  cocUwu'.    I..  pi_ 
pupls  djs,  sqiul  to  tliit  df 
«uunM  «na  i^  lyintt  crow  In  Annmia  ind 
Algeria  In  nicb  protjoitax  that  thfljmre  t»ftea 
foUDil  drifted  Into  tmpi  by  (be  wind.  They 

LeouUWilia  (lek-m-nyrin).  n.  A  cryiUUine 
mbtUniia  oblBlned  bj  Schunck  bom  Lee- 
1  otlieT  Ucbeu  emlilojed 

0  of  CUjbOHT. 

Ft.  Uclur.]    To  lick. 

1  or  phjTlclitii.     GiauoT. 


Id  the  iDUiufact 


O.H.d.  lecetn. 


lick.  I 


lUck.    f 


dlcled'.'fa  iin  exoT^tuit  deaiee,  lo  ttw 
genca  of  the  aniniil  ippeuis,  ud  u 
oomiaeice  vlth  lemtle*. 
LM&erGecb'er).  i.i.    TopnctiHlew 

to  indulge  li]Bt. 

— 1 a  {leoh'ir-ui),  -     '     ""-• 


Piera  Ptowmai.. 
LeolMTOiuIjr  (l«^'^'tu-ll).  adv.   In  k  lecb- 

eroiu  mMineT;  liutftilly:  lewdly. 
LMaMniunMl(I«ch'«r-iu-nes).fi.  TbeiUte 

or  qiuUtf  (<  beug  lecbeiotu. 
Lsmary  (lech'ir-l),  n.     [O.  Fr.  luAeni.    See 

LkcaKB.)    1.  LevducM:  free  tudulgeooe  of 

Iiut:  pnietioe  ''   ■—■"'-■ —  "--  — ' — ' 


[   Indulgii 


LMdtUuel,  Laddlnan  (lea-l-dln'e-i,  1 
dlD'^4).  n.  bL  a  lulunl  order  ot  gyi 
cupoua  Ucheni,  tn  which  the  open  or) 


k.  orlginuly  Tolcanlc  mih^  q 


Thideek  oretuid  on  irhkh  Ihe  larger  booki 
Bled  In  the  eerrloea  ol  the  Bomui  Catholic 
and  liiBllar  chuichei  are  placed.  Since 
the  Befotmatlan  they  have  been  •eldom 
— *  'n  Ihl*  oonnlry.  bat  are  oocailonally 


iSrt 


itood  in  the  middle  i 


and  monble.  but  eoi 
marble  and  fixed.  I 
with  ooatly  hanglpRa, 


nte,  Ur,  rat,  tgll; 


M  Often  corered 


ecenCor"!  deak  In  front  of  the  pulpit, 
llks  nek-tiluX  n-     [I-l    1°   ancien 
inie,  a  kind  of  »>ucb  or  Utter  In  wblct 


le  living,  and  thmo 


Lection  (lak'ahon),  n.     [L  I< 


IT  porthm  ol  Scriptoie  read  in 


lo  ipnad  DDt; 
In  dm*,  aiuiq,  ■  aacTUlce  in  the  nature  of  b 
teait,  in  which  the  Qreeka  and  Somani 
placed  the  Image*  ot  their  god*  reclining  on 
couchea  round  table*  lumuhed  with  Tianda, 
*a  if  the;  were  about  to  panake  ol  them. 
Leatna  (letMr^  a  [^L.)  In  the  early  Church. 

ud  other  writings  oi 
the  people 
(which  ten).  Oau- 


LBOtlUl(lek'td.al),a.  [L  bduf, 


rt  for  the  pi 


Lbed.] 


u  if  led  by  a  J 

Leea«n,i  La(lentaed'ea}.n.  [A.Btx.l€iUn. 
Ifdfli.  language,  a  coiruptioa  of  Idtua.] 

And  could  the  t*tt£t<ei  tbt  godi  unfold.  J>intHr. 
Ledge,t  B.I.  To  all^o.  Oatuxr, 
Ledge  G*J)<  '>-  [^rom  A.  Sax.  tctgan,  to  lay: 
comp.  Sc.  Uggin,  Jcel  toga,  the  ledge  or  rim 
at  the  bottom  ot  a  caak.lT.  A  ahell  on  wbich 
artlclei  may  be  placed;  anything  which  r&- 


i.  In  anh.  a  imall  moulding ;  alao.  a  atdnff 

wldch  Bomethlog  reit^  aa  Ute  aide  ot  A 
rebate,  agalnit  which  a  door  or  ahotter  la 
stopped,  or  a  prajecttng  fillet  aerriBg  the 
Mune  putpou  a*  the  >top  ol  a  door,  or  ths 
fillet  which  confine*  a  wlndow-Irame  in  lU 
place.  —  6.  i/aiU.  a  amall  piece  ol  timlwr 
placed  athwart  ahlp*  under  the  deck,  be- 
tween the  beama — 0.  A  bar  for  laalening  e 
gate.    [Protinslal] 

LedBsment  (lej'ment),  n.     In  nrcA  (a)  a 

haruontal  coune  ol  mouldingi,  a*  the  baae- 

lulding*  ul  a  building,    {b}  The  deTeloi>- 


iDitmctor  who  deLiTen  lormal  diacoursei 
for  the  Inatruction  at  othen— £.  A  preache: 
In  a  church,  hired  by  the  parlih  or  veati^ 

LectnnslilpOaktar-ihip).  n.    TheoDceo 


Le«tiiral(lek'tArn).n.  A  Kadlng..dedi.  Bee 

LecrttUdftOMB  0*^thi-di"**-*X  "-  pf  rsee 
LICVTHIS.!   Anat  orderi-"'— "■  ■ '— - 

allledtolIyrtBceK.olwbIchill*nowu>ually 
regarded  a*  a  >ub-order.  The  tnilt  i*  a 
woodyeipiuleoltenopening  wltha  lid,  and 
the  ieed-iteaeeli  are  u*ed  as  cup*  Bniiil- 
nulaandSapucala-nutaarelheuedioftreea 
ol  thi*  order.  There  are  leTen  genera,  ol 
which  Lacythla  may  be  regarded  a*  the  type. 
SeeLiciiHis. 

L«cathll  (lA'ai-thH),  n.  [Fr.  Or.  Wtylho: 
an  oll-lar.  in  allualon  lo  the  form  ol  the 

belonging  to  the  nat.  order  LecythldiuieHi 
(by  lome  incladed  in  the  nat  order  Myr- 
taeeiel     The  aDecie*  yield  eatable  aeedi. 

inatTol  Braiifihe  ftutt  [*  a  hard 

capcule,  tumlihed  with  a  lid  like  a  pot,  con- 
taining large  leed*  in  it*  Interior,  ot  which 
monkey*  are  lond.  tor  which  re*MD  tbe  cap- 
(ulea  are  often  called 


ST  (lej'er).  n.     {Ltd 
ikthatrealaonalai 


lid  on  a  plaike, 
be  readily  ob- 

Kbealniply 
eili  in  any 
p.l€ffer,Uifftr, 


and  BO  01 


L.  Oaaria 


lypot  U- 


and  other  apeclea 

Led  (led),  pnt.  A  pi 
Led  (led),  a.     A  lei 


AfS!.S^ 


dve  Udatr,  Uger,  reating  in  a 
UdgtrJMU,  ■  which  U  flied 

ehall  be  absent  from  it,'  Waitm;  and  I^er- 
book,  a  cartulary  or  register,  ao  called  m>n 
lying  permanently  in  the  place  to  which  It 
relate*.]    1.  The  principal  book  ol  afeoDot* 


i.  In  arfk.  a  flat  slab  ol  stone,  anch  aa  ia  bid 
loriiontally  orer  a  graven  the  coyeriug-alab 
>t  an  altar-tomb.  —  3.  In  Ifa^iAittg,  a  piece 
If  timber  uaed  itx  forming  a  aoalloiding. 
Le^cn  are  lastened  to  the  Tertical  ban  or 
iprighta,  and  support  the  paUoa  which  lie 
It  right  angle*  to  the  wall,  and  cany  tlw 
ward*  on  which  the  woriiman  atand 
edgsr-boak  (le]'«r-bukV  n.  Same  aa 
Leigir. 

.    n LedMlvUiie  Cler*r-llny  b. 

vgr  —    — —     1.  In  mufic  a  short  line 


la'  '     ■tail  for  Ihe  reception  ol 

Lodger  .liD«-       a  note  too  high  or  too  low 

to  be  placed  on  the  atall.— 

e.  A  kind  ot  tackle  used  In  fishing  far  barbd 


Ledgmeot  Oel'ment).n,  Same  i 

Ledgy  (lej'l).  o-  Abounding  In  ledgea 
Led-Soree  OedTiors),  n.  '  "-- —  "- 
led:  a  spare  bane  led  byi 

Lednm  (li'dum).  n.    roi 
A  genus  of  plan 


met,  bar;       pLne,  pin;      uOte,  not,  ni 


b.  buU;      oil.  pounds 


a,  clothed  wKh 


c  Bbuue;     J,  Bo.  fey. 
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-     (l^X  ^    [A.  Sax.  hU6,  »  shade,  a  shelter, 

,  r«rage,  anrlmn ;  the  IceL  kU  (Diut  fcv,  O. 
Im)  colnoules,  however,  more  closely  with 
the  modem  usage  of  the  word;  comp.  tigla 
d  A2^,  to  saU  to  leewaid.  lOiborth,  Q.  Im- 
bord,  lee-^oard;  comieoted  with  Qoth.  hlija. 
m  tent;  comp.  So.  lyUu,  sheltered*  or  a  spot 
aheltered  fh>m  the  wind,  also  W.  dyd,  shel- 
tering, warm.]  The  quarter  toward  which 
the  wind  blows,  as  opposed  to  that  trom 
which  it  proceeds;  the  shelter  caused  by 
an  object  intefposed,  and  keeping  off  the 
-wind:  almost  exclusively  a  naufical  term.— 
Under  the  Ueqf(ftauiy,  on  that  side  which 
Is  sheltered  from  the  wind;  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  against  which  the  wind 
blows;  protected  trom  the  wind  by;  as, 
under  the  lee  of  ti  ship  or  of  the  land.— Tio 
iay  a  Mp  by  the  lee,  to  bring  her  so  that  all 
ber  sails  nuur  lie  flat  against  the  masts  and 
shrouds,  and  the  wind  come  right  upon  her 
broadside. 

I<M  G^X  a.  Naut.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
part  or  side  towards  which  the  wind  blows; 
opposite  to  weather :  as,  the  lee  side  of  a 
vessel— Lm  ehere,  the  shore  under  the  lee 
of  a  ship,  or  tiiat  toward  which  the  wind 
blows.— Lm  tidtf,  a  tide  running  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  wind  is  blowing. 

LeeO^X^  rSeeLns.]  The  coarser  part  of 
a  liquid  which  settles  at  the  bottom ;  sedi- 
ment :  mostly  used  in  the  plural  form,  but 
frequently  with  a  singular  sense. 

The  woouui,  Henry,  thall  put  oflfber  pride 

For  titee ;  mv  doaths,  my  sex.  ezduknir'd  for  thee. 

in  aalnsle  wuh  the  people's  wretched  lie.    Prior. 

Leet  O^X  ^    Same  as  Lea. 
Leaf  G^  «-«•   1*0  Ue>   &««  ^^ 
Xee-boaxd  G^^i^X  f*^   a  long  flat  piece  of 


Dutch  G«Uot.  with  Lee-boards. 

wood  attached  to  each  side  of  a  flat-bot- 
tomed vessel  (as  a  Dutch  gallot)  by  a  bolt 
on  which  it  traverses.  When  close-hauled 
the  one  on  the  lee  side  is  let  down,  and 
reaching  below  the  keel,  when  the  ship  is 
listed  over  by  the  wino,  it  prevents  ner 
from  drifting  fast  to  leeward. 
Lee<dl  G^cl^X  *>•  (A.  SaiL  toos,  Uee^  a  physi- 
cian, a  leedi;  Ooth.  Mteif,  lOteiM,  O.H.O. 
MAAt,  IceL  laknari^  UMkntr,  8w.  Idkare,  a 
physidan;  Sw.  Idka,  Dan.  laege,  IceL  kekna, 
A.  Sax.  Idcnian,  laenian,  to  neal,  to  cure. 
Allied  to  Gael  leighie,  to  haaL]  L  Aphy- 
sidan;  a  professor  of  the  art  of  healing. 
'With  the  hie  Oodde  that  is  our  soulls 
Ueehe.*  Chaueer.  (Antiquated.] 
Thither  cune 
The  Icing's  own  UtcA  to  took  into  his  hart. 

TennysoM. 

2.  The  common  name  of  several  oenera  of 
discoi^iorous  hermaphrodite  blood-sucking 
wonns  of  the  order  Snctorla,  forming  the  fti- 
mllv  Hirudinidn.  lioeches  chiefly  inhabit 
fresh-water  ponds,  though  some  live  among 
moist  grass,  and  some  are  marine.  Thebody 
is  composed  of  many  rings,  and  is  provided 
with  two  suckers,  one  at  dther  extremity.  By 
adhering  with  these  suckers  alternately  the 
animal  can  draw  itself  backward  or  forward. 
Aouatio  leeches  can  also  swim  with  con- 
siderable rapidity.  The  month  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  suckers,  and 
is  furnished  with  three  small  white  teeth, 
serrated  along  the  edgea,  and  provided  with 
muscles  powerful  enou^^  to  enable  the  ani- 
mal to  inflict ita  pecnliartriradiate  wound. 
The  species  senenlly  employed  for  medical 
purposes  belong  to  the  genus  Sangnisuga, 
of  which  genus  there  are  two  q>edes  em- 
ployed in  Europe,  S.  ojleinalii  (the  Hun- 
niian  or  green  leechX  used  in  the  soutii  of 
Bnrope,  and  6.  medieinalie  (the  brown, 


speckled,or  Snglish  leech),  used  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  I^e  latter  variety  is  now  rare 
in  this  country  by  reason  of  the  draining  of 
bogs  and  pondts  where  it  formerly  abounded. 
The  horse-leech  is  Hcemopia  tangxtieorba,  a 
common  native  of  Britain. 

Leech  G6chX  t»-  [L-  G.  leik,  Icel.  {Or,  Sw.  lik, 
Dan.  {i^,  leech-line,  bolt-rope.]  Naut.  the 
border  or  edge  of  a  sail  which  is  sloping  or 
perpendicular;  as,  the  fore>2eecA,  the  aiter- 
leech  Ac. 

Leeeh  G^b).  v.t  L  To  treat  with  medica- 
ments; to  he^ 

Let  those  leecA  his  wouuds  for  whose  sake  he  en- 
coontered  them.  Sir  fK  Scott. 

2.  To  bleed  by  the  use  of  leeches. 
Leeeh  G^h),  n.    Same  as  Letch. 
Leech  {\6chi,  v.t    See  Letob. 
LeeCh -craft  (Mch'kraft),  n.    The  art  of 

healing. 

We  Uick<rnft  learn,  but  others  cure  by  it 

Sir  y.  tkrviet. 

LeeChee,  Lltohl  (16-ch6Q,  n.  A  Chinese  fruit 
having  a  sweet  sub-acid  pulp,  the  product 
of  a  tree,  Jfephelium  LUchi.  It  is  occasion- 
ally presented  at  table  in  Britain. 

Leech-llne  G^hlln).  n.  Naut.  a  rope  fas- 
tened to  the  middle  of  the  leeches  of  the 
main-sail  and  fore-sail,  serving  to  truss  them 
up  to  the  yards. 

Leech-rope  G^ch'i^PX  ^  Tha,i  part  of  the 
bolt-rope  to  which  tne  sldrt  or  border  of  a 
sail  is  sewed. 

Leef t  G60»  a.  Kind;  fond;  pleasing;  willing. 
SeeLiBF. 

For  lore  of  that  b  to  thee  most /rc<I    S/etu€r. 

Leelknge  ( Ifi'fanJ ).  n.  Naut  an  iron  bar 
across  a  ship's  deck  for  the  sheet  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail  to  slip  on  during  tacldng. 

Lee-gam  G^S&J).  n.  Naut  a  greater  dis- 
tanoenrom  the  point  whence tiie  wind  blows 
than  another  vessel  has. 

Leek  QSk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tedc,  an  herb  in  gen- 
eral, and  specifically  a  leek,  an  onion,  garlic; 
it  is  the  term,  seen  in  hemlooXr.  garlu;;  L.O. 
and  D.  look.  IceL  laukr,  Sw.  Umc.  Dan.  I6g^ 
O.H.Q.  {otiA,  Q.  lauch,  Bua  luk,  O.Slav. 
{tUrA.  Boot  meaning  doubtful]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Allium,  the  A,  Porrum.  (See 
Allium.)  It  is  a  well-known  culinary  vege- 
table with  a  bulbous  root  The  leek  has 
long  been  the  national  badge  of  the  Welsh. 

LeeJi  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  buttei's  dear.  G4^y. 

—To  eat  the  leek,  to  be  compelled  to  with- 
draw one's  statements ;  to  have  to  retract 
one's  words.   See  Shakspere'sflenry  V.  v.  1. 
LeeketG^Xa.   Like. 

The  true  man  and  the  thief  are  leeJie, 
For  sword  doth  serve  them  both  at  ne^ 

Save  one  by  it  doth  safety  seek. 
And  th'  other  of  the  spoU  to  speed.  THrterviU. 

Leek-green  G^gi^n)>  ».    A  green  colour 

resemollng  that  of  a  leek. 
Leelane.  Leefblane  G^'Um,  id'fttiin),  adv. 

[Lee  or  le,  formerly  peace,  quietness,  and 

(ane.  that  u  {one.]  All  alone;  quite  solitary. 

[Scotch.] 
Leelaag  (IdlangX  a.    Livelong.    [Scotch.] 


i-tree 


The  thresher's  weary  flingln-trt 
The  Itetang  day  had  tired  me. 


Burns. 


Leelite  G^'Utl  n.  [After  Dr.  L«e,  Si  John's 
Colkoe,  Cambridge,  and  Or.  l&Oioe,  a  stone.] 
A  vanety  of  orthoclase  felspar  occurring  at 
Gryphytian  in  Sweden,  having  a  peculiar 
waxy  lustre  and  deep  red  colour. 

Lee-lnroh  G^^i^X  ^  ^  sudden  and  vio- 
lent roll  of  a  ship  to  leeward  in  a  high  sea. 

Leer  fldrX  v.i.  rSee  the  noun,  and  comp. 
O.D.  loeren,  to  look  obliquely.  1  To  look 
obliquely;  to  look  archly;  to  cast  a  look  ex- 
prMsive  of  some  feeling,  as  contempt,  ma- 
lifl^i^,  Ac,  especially  a  sly  or  amorous 
look.  'Leering  at  his  neighbour's  wife.' 
Temweon. 

Leer  G^X  v.  (.  l.  To  aUure  with  arch  or  en- 
ticing looks. 

To  gild  a  face  with  smUes,  and  Uer  a  man  to  ruin. 

Dtyden. 
2.  To  give  an  oblique  glance  with.  *  Leering 
his  eye  at  his  father.'  Marryat 
Leer  06t)t  n.  (A.  Sax.  hleor,  O.R  lere,  lire, 
O.Sax.  hUar,  IceL  hl^,  face,  cheek.]  1. 1  The 
cheek.  '  Tears  trilling  down  his  leert.*  Hoi- 
inihed,—'Zi  Complexion;  hue;  face. 

It  pleases  him  to  call  yon  so;  but  be  hath  a  Roaa- 
Knd  of  a  better /orr  than  you.  SMmJt. 

8.  A  side  glance  expressive  of  maUgnity. 
amorousness,  or  the  like;  an  arch  or  affected 
^ance  or  cast  of  countenance. 

With  Jealous /(»r  maUgn 
Eyed  them  askance.  MUton. 

Damn  with  fkint  praise,  assent  with  civil  Iter.    Pope. 


Leert  G^X  <>•    (^  Sax.  lorr.  G.  ^mt,  empty.] 

1.  Empty;  as,  'a  Uer  stomach.'    Qifwd.— 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  without  a  rider. 

But  at  the  first  encounter  downe  be  lay. 
The  horse  runs  Utre  away  without  the  man. 

HarriugUti. 

8.  Uncontrolled:  applied  to  a  drunkard. 

Laugh  on.  sir.  I'll  to  bed  and  sleep. 
And  dream  away  the  vapour  of  love,  if  the  house 
And  your  iter  drunkards  let  me.  B.  Jfonxcn. 

4.  Devoid  of  sense;  trifling;  frivolous;  as. 
leer  worda 
LeerG^r).  <>•    [See  Larboakd.]   Left 

His  hat  turned  up  with  a  silver  clasp  on  his  Iter  side. 

B,  JOHSOH. 

Leer  G^)>  ^  [Perhaps  connected  with  Icel. 
lerka,  to  lace  tight]  A  kind  of  tape  or 
braid.    [Obsolete  or  local  1 

LeertBfly  (Idi'ing-liX  ooo.  In  a  leering 
manner;  with  an  arch  oblique  look  or  smile. 

Leea  G^^X  ^  I^-  <^*  Walloon  lize,  L.  L.  liae, 
lees,  seuiment  of  wine.  Origin  doubtful. 
Some  suggest  the  stem  of  E.  fte.]  Tho 
grosser  parts  of  any  liquor  whichhave  settled 
on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel;  dregs;  sediment: 
as,  the  leee  of  wine:  properly  the  plural  of 
Ue,  but  often  used  as  a  singular. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  Uta 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Skak. 

LeestG6sXn^  fFr.  foine,  Imm.  SeeLsASH.] 

A  leasn  by  which  dogs  are  held. 
Lee8,t  n.  [See  LBASiMa.1   Falsehood;  lying. 

—  WiOuxuUn  Uee,  witnout  lying;  truly. 

Chaucer. 
Leeset  G^X  v-^   "^o  lo^-    &««  Ijool 

They  think  not  then  which  side  the  came  shaB  teesf^ 
Nor  now  to  get  the  lawyer's  fees.         B.  yotuon. 

Leeset  GfoX  v.L  [L  lad/o,  tettim,  to  hurt] 
To  hurt 

The  princes  of  the  peojde  sowht  to  Utse  him. 

IVidiff- 

Leesome  (Id'sumX  a.  [Let/  or  U^,  dear, 
and  tenn.  some.  1  Pleasant;  desirable.  'The 
tender  heart  o'  leeeotne  luve.'  Bume.—Lee- 
eame-lane,  dear  self  alone.    (Scotch. ) 

Leet  GdtX  n.  [A.  Sax.  keth,  leth,  a  territorial 
divitton,  a  lathe;  IceL  leUh,%  public  assem- 
blyj  1.  A  kind  of  court  see  Court-lket. 
2.  The  district  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
a  court-leet 

Leet  G^X  n.  [A.  Sax.  Met,  a  lot;  Icel.  leiti, 
a  share  or  part]  [Scotch.]  L  One  portion; 
a  lot— 2.  A  list  of  candidates  for  any  office. 
—ohort  leet,  a  list  of  persons  selected  from 
the  candidates  for  any  office  in  order  that 
their  claims  may  be  more  specially  consid- 
ered in  nominanng  to  the  office. 

Leet  (16tX  n.  A  name  for  the  whiting 
used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough. 
YarreU. 

Leet-ale  G^t^,  n.  A  feast  or  merry-mak- 
ing at  the  holding  of  a  court-leet 

Lent-aU,  in  some  parts  of  England,  rignifies  the 
dinner  at  a  court-leet  of  a  manor  for  the  Jury  and  cus- 
tomary tenants.  /.  fvarUn. 

Lee-tlde  G^^<1X  ^  A.  tide  nmning  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  wind  blows. 

'Leet-man  G^^o^^^X  ^  One  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet 

LiMiWtLr^iQVyf^rdoTWw^TdXa.  Pertaining 
to  the  part  towards  which  the  wind  blows; 
as,  a  leeward  ship.  'By  change  of  wind  to 
leeuHurd  side.'  Swift— Leeward  tide,  a  tide 
running  in  the  same  direction  that  the  wind 
blows,  and  directly  contrary  to  a  tide  under 
the  le^  which  implies  a  stream  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  wind. 

Leeward  Qi^w^rd  or  IQ'wArdX  adv.  Toward 
Uie  lee  or  that  part  toward  which  the  wind 
blows:  opposed  to  vtmfiMinf;  as,  fall  to  lee- 
ward. 

Leewardly  G^v«»l-u  or  ia'w6rd-U),  a.  A 
diip  is  Mud  to  be  leewardly  which,  when 
saiung  close-hauled,  makes  a  great  deal  of 
leeway.    It  is  opposed  to  weatnerly. 

Leeway  (U'w&X  n.  The  lateral  movement 
of  a  uip  to  the  leeward  of  her  course,  or  the 
angle  formed  between  the  line  of  the  ship's 
keel  and  the  Une  which  she  actually  de- 
scribes through  the  water;  the  deviation 
from  her  true  course  which  a  vessel  makes 
l^  drifting  to  leeward.  —To  make  up  leeway, 
to  make  up  for  time  lost;  to  overtake  work 
which  has  fallen  behind. 

LooTO  (UxX  This  word  is  used  only  in  the 
phrsse  leete  me,  a  phrsse  implying  a  strong 
affection  or  liking  for  sometmng,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  contraction  for  li^  it  (me% 
thai  is,  dear  is  (to  me);  pleasure  comes  to 
me.    [Scotch.] 

O  leeae  ww  on  my  spfamin*  wheel, 

O  ZsMT  me  on  my  rock  and  rceL        Bums. 

LefiB.t  a.    [See  Lnr.]    Pleasing;  agreeable; 


ch,dkain;     eh,  Sc.  locA;     g,^;     J,  job;     h.  Ft.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  eMn;     w,  trig;   wh.toMg;   ih,  axure.— See  Kbt. 
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dear;  beloved;  sometimes  also  willing  or 

pleased. 

They  broartt  the  monk  to  the  lodge  door. 
Wlietherhe  were  loath  or  l^t.       Old  ballad, 

LeC^t  n.    One  loTed  or  beloved ;  a  friend. 

Left  Go^X  Pi^^  ^  PP-  ^  ^av0- 

Left  am),  a.  [Not  found  in  A.  Sax.;  O.K 
Wt,  W<.  O.D.  IttcH  itt^«,  left;  probably 
allied  to  A.  Sax.  Uf, O.  Sax.  Uf,  weak,  infirm; 
PoL  and  Bohem.  Uvoy,  left;  L.  laemu,  Gr. 
to<M«  left]  DenotinK  the  part  opposed  to 
the  right  of  the  boc^r;  as.  the  fi^  hand, 
arm,  or  side.— T%«  Ujt  havk  qf  a  river,  that 
which  would  be  on  tiie  left  hand  of  a  i>er8on 
whose  face  is  turned  down  stream:  always 
applied  to  the  same  bank. 

Lot  GeftX  ^  1-  The  side  opposite  to  the 
right;  that  part  of  anything  which  is  on  the 
Im  sida — 2.  In  poliHa,  maX  section  of  a 
leglslatlTe  assembly  which  sits  on  the  left 
liae  of  the  president;  the  opposition:  so 
used  only  in  roeaking  of  the  legislative  as- 
semblies of  the  cononent  of  Europe,  and 
linoe  Uie  opposition  is  there  usually,  the 
liberal  or  advanced  party,  the  Uft  has  come 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  advanced  party. 
-Over  the  Jeft,  a  conmion  colloquial  expres- 
sion indicating  n^ation,  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  or  disbelief  in  any  statement  or  the  like: 
ofted  used  sarcastically;  as,  he's  a  very 
clever  fellow — over  the  te/t 

Leftet  Oeft),  pref.    Lifted. 

She  le/'e€  her  percing  lance. 
And  towards  gan  a  deadly  shaffce  advance. 

S^ettstr. 

Left-lianded  (leftliand-ed),  a.  1.  Having 
the  left  hand  or  arm  stronger  and  more 
capable  of  being  used  with  facility  than  the 
ri^t;  u^ng  the  left  hand  and  arm  with 
more  facility  than  the  right— 2.  Character- 
ized by  direction  or  position  towards  the 
left  hand;  moving  from  right  to  left 

Herschel  found  that  the  right-handed  or  left- 
handed  character  of  the  circtilar  polarization  corre- 
sponded, in  all  cases,  to  that  of  the  crystal 

Hnuwtll. 
8.  Insincere;  rinister;  malicious. 

The  commendations  of  thb  people  are  not  always 
l^-hattdtd  and  detractive.  Landor. 

4  Clumsy;  awkward;  inexpert;  unskilfuL 
6.  t  Unlucky ;  Inauspicioua  —  LeSt-hand^d 
marriage.  See  Morganatic. 
Left-bandedness  ( left' hand -ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quall^  of  being  left-handed ; 
habitual  use  of  the  left  hand,  or  rather  the 
abili^  to  use  the  left  hand  with  more  ease 
and  strength  than  the  right;  awkwardness; 
want  of  smcerity. 

Althot^h  a  squint  U/t'kandtdHess 
Be  ungracious ;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand. 

Donnt. 

Left-bandlneBsOeftliand-i-nes),  n.  Awk- 
wardness.   [Bare.] 

An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and 
actions,  and  a  certain  Uft'kandiness  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  proclaim  low  education. 

CheHtrfteld. 

Left-oir  (leffof),  a.    Laid  aside;  no  longer 

worn;  as,  W't-o^  clothes. 
Leftwurd  (ieft'w6rd),  adv.    Towards  the 

left;  on  the  left  hand  or  sida 

Rjghtward  and  l^/huard  rise  the  rocks.    Southty. 

Left-Wltted  (leff wit-edX  a.  Dull;  stupid; 
foolish.    [Rare.] 

Leftlll,t  a.    LawfuL    Chaucer. 

h6g  Qeg\  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word :  Icel. 
leggr,  a  leg,  a  hollow  bone,  a  stem  or  trunk; 
Dan.  Ueg,  the  calf  or  shin.]  1.  The  limb  of 
an  animal,  used  in  snpportuig  the  body  and 
in  walking  and  running ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
ttiat  part  of  the  limb  ftx)m  the  knee  to  the 
foot  Annexed  we  give  a  figure  showing 
the  bones  of  the  human  leg.— 2.  Anytiiing 
resembling  a  leg;  as,  (a)  a  long  slender  sup- 
port, as  the  leg  of  a  chair  or  table;  (h)  one 
of  the  ddes  of  a  triangle  as  opposed  to  the 
base.  —3.  The  part  of  a  stockme  or  other 
article  of  dress  that  covers  the  leg. — It  A 
bow  or  act  of  obeisance:  usually  in  the 
phrase  to  make  a  leg. 

He  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  le£s  and  rever- 
ences to  the  company.  Sir  R.  D Estrange. 

He  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  oflTs  cap,  kiss  his 
hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neitner  leg.  hancite,  lip.  nor 
cap.  Shak, 

6.  In  eridcet,  (a)  the  part  of  the  field  that 
lies  to  the  left  of  and  behind  the  batsman 
as  he  faces  the  bowler;  as,  to  strike  a  ball 
to  leg.  (b)  The  fielder  who  acts  in  that  part 
of  the  field.— 6.  A  blackleg;  a  disreputable 
sporting  character;  a  betting  man.  —7.  Naut. 
a  small  rope  put  through  one  of  the  bolt- 
ropes  of  the  main  or  fore  sail — To  thange  the 
leg,  to  change  the  step:  said  of  a  horse.— 


To  faU  on  one'e  legs,  to  meet  with  a  piece 
of  good  fortune;  to  make  a  lucky  hit. 
He  hxsJatleH  on  his  legs,  has  Dan.        Diekens, 

—To  feel  one't  legs,  to  begin  to  walk:  said  of 
children.- To  atve  a  leg  to,  to  assist,  espe- 
cially in  mounting  a  horse  and  the  like.— 
To  have  the  legs  qf  one,  to  be  quicker  in 


Bones  of  the  Human  Leg. 

A,  Femur:  x,  Head;  a,  Neck;  j,  Shaft;  4,  Ex 
temal  condyle ;  5.  Internal  do.  B,  ratella:  i.  Apex 
of  the  bone ;  a.  Surface  of  articulation  with  external 
condyle  of  tiie  femur ;  3.  Do.  with  internal  condyle. 
C,  Fibula:  6.  Shaft;  q.  Lower  extremity,  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus :  xo,  Upper  extremity.  D.  Tibia : 
X.  Spinous  orocess;  a.  Inner  tut>erosity;  3,  Outer 
do.:  4,  TuDercle;  5,  Shaft;  7,  Internal  surface  of 
shaft;  the  sharp  border  between  5  and  7  the  crest  of 
tibia;  8,  Internal  malleolus. 

running.  [Slang.]  — To  imt  one's  best  leg 
foremost,  to  take  the  best  means  to  advance 
one's  cause.  —To  shake  a  loose  leg,  to  lead  an 
independent  and  generally  licentious  life. 
rVulgar  slang.]— To  have  not  a  leg  l^t,  to 
nave  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  to  have  exhausted 
all  one's  strength  or  resources.— On  one's 
last  legs.  See  under  Last,  a.— On  one's  legs, 
standing,  especially  to  8i>eak. 

Meanwhile  the  convention  had  assembled,  Mac- 
kenzie was  on  his  legs,  and  was  pathetically  lament, 
ing  the  hard  condition  of  the  Estates.       Macaulay. 

Legable  (\e^tAA),  a.  [L  legaJbUis,  from  L 
lego,  to  send,  to  bequeath.]  Capable  of  being 
bequeathed. 

L^^U7  (\e^Virili),  n.  [An  irregularly  formed 
word  from  L  legatum,  a  l^:acy,  from  lego, 
to  bequeath.]  L  A  bequest;  a  particular 
thing  or  certain  sum  of  money  given  by  last 
will  or  testament  Levies  are  of  two 
kinds,  general  and  specific  or  special.  A 
general  legacy  is  that  where  a  certain 
sum  of  money  or  a  certain  amoimt  of  pro- 
perty  of  any  kind  is  bequeathed  in  general 
terms,  and  this  is  payable  out  of  the  mov- 
able estate  of  the  testator.  A  legacy  is 
said  to  be  special  or  specific  where  a  par- 
ticular subject  or  debt,  or  a  specific  part  of 
the  testator's  estate,  is  bequeathed  to  the 
l^Sa.ie>e.— Demonstrative  legacy,  one  that 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  both  a 
general  and  a  specific  legacy,  as  a  gift  of  so 
much  money  with  reference  to  a  particular 
fund  for  payment  —  Vested  legacy.  See 
yjtsno).— Lapsed  legacy.  See  Lapsed.— 
Legacy  duty,  a  duty  to  which  l^acies,  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  are  subject,  the  rate  of 
which  rises  according  to  the  remoteness  of 
the  relationship  of  the  legatee,  and  reaches 
its  maximum  where  he  is  not  related  to  the 
testator.— 2.  Fig.  anything  bequeathed  or 
handed  down  by  an  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

Good  counsel  is  the  best  legacy  a  father  can  leave 
a  child.  Sir  H.  L' Estrange. 

Leaving  great  legacies  of  thought.      Tennyson. 

8.  t  A  business  which  one  has  received  from 
another  to  execute;  a  commission. 

He  came  and  told  his  legacy.       Chapman. 

Legacy-himter  (leg'a-si-hunt-^r).  n.  One 
who  natters  and  courts  for  legacies. 

The  legacy-hunter,  however  degraded  by  an  ill- 
compounded  appellation  in  our  barbarous  language, 
was  known,  as  I  am  told,  in  ancient  Rome,  by  the 
sonorous  titles  of '  captator '  and  '  haeredipeta.' 

Legacy-bimtiXlg  Oeg'a-si-hunt-ing),  n.  An 
eager  pursuit  oflegacies. 

Le^EJ  (ie'gal),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  legalis,  from 
lex,  leais,  law.]  1.  According  to  law;  in  con- 
fonnity  with  law;  as,  a  legal  standard  or 
test :  a  legal  procedure.  —  2.  Lawful ;  per- 
mitted by  law;  as,  a  legal  trade ;  anything 
is  Ugai  which  the  laws  do  not  forbid.— 
8.  Pertaining  to  law;  created  by  law. 
The  exception  must  be  confined  to  legal  crimes. 

Paiey- 

4.  In  theol.  (a)  according  to  the  law  of  works, 
as  distinguished  from  free  grace.    (6)  Ac- 


cording to  the  Kosaic  diMHffUHition,        

tinguianed  from  the  ChristlaiL — Legal  deUg^ 
debts  that  are  recoverable  in  a  court  of  eocn- 
mon  law,  as  abiU  of  exchange,  a  bond,  a  iite- 

Ele  contract  debt— L<^{  estate,  an  estate 
I  land  fully  recognized  as  such  in  a  oonrt  oC 
conmion  law.  See  EmAim.— Legal  /ieiion. 
8eeFl(mos.—Legal  reversion,  in Seot»  tear, 
the  period  within  which  a  debtor,  whose  hefi- 
tage  has  been  adjudged,  ia  entitled  to  re- 
deem the  subject,  that  is,  to  diaaicmnba' 
it  of  the  adjudication  by  paying  tlie  debt 
adjudged  for.— fiTH.  Lawful.  oonatitntkwMl, 
legitimate,  licit,  authorized,  allowable,  pa- 
nuuMible. 

Legal  (IS'gal),  n.  In  Soots  law,  Mm9  am  Legal 
Reversion  (which  see  under  the  adjecttveX 

T.ft|piHmri  (le'gal-izmX  n.    Strict  adhe 
to  law  or  prescription;  legal  doctrine^ 
Leave,  therefore.  ...  mysticism  and  synbofisn  1 


the  one  side ;  cast  away  with  utter  scorn  jr< 
and  legalism  on  the  oChier.  JcmxAsm. 

Legalist  (Id'gal-ist),  n.  A  stickler  for  adher- 
oice  to  law  or  pr^cription;  roeciflcally,  in 
thec^.  one  who  relies  for  salvation  qpon  tlie 
woiks  of  the  law  or  on  good  wwks. 
LMalltF  G^-gal'i-tiX  n.  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
liqr  of  bdng  legal;  lawfulness;  confcxnnilar 
to  law. 

The  legality  was  dear,  the  morality  doobtlUL 

T.Haa*. 

2.  In  fheol.  a  reliance  on  works  for  aatvm- 
tion;  a  resting  on  the  mere  letter  of  the  law 
without  sufBdent  regard  to  its  spirit 

LegaUsatton  G^ga>l-u-a"BhonX  n.  The  act 
ofleffalizing. 

Legalize,  Legalise  G^ga^-^X  v -^  pret.  &. 

pp.  leaalized;  ppr.  legtuizing.  1.  To  make 
lawful ;  to  render  conformable  to  law.  eitiier 
by  previous  authorization  or  by  glvmg  the 
sanction  of  law  to  what  has  alreadyoeen 
done;  to  authorize;  to  sanction;  to  juatif^; 
as,  what  can  legalize  revenge? 

But  I  cannot  legcUise  the  Judgment  for  wbich  I 
plead,  nor  insist  upon  it  if  refused.  Rteskin, 

2.  In  theoL  to  interpret  or  apply  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law  of  works,  or  the  iq>irit  of  the 
l^osaic  dispensation. 

Legally  <l^i?^-UX  <^v.  In  a  legal  manner; 
lawfully;  according  to  law;  in  a  manno' 
permitted  by  law. 

Legal2ieBS(ld'gal-nes),n.    8«me  as  LegcUity. 

L^antine  (leg'an-tln),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  certain  ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  in  na- 
tional synods  under  the  presidency  of  l^atea 
from  the  pope  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lU. 

Legatary  (leg'a-ta-ri),  n.  [Fr.  Ugataire,  L 
legatarius,  from  lego,  to  beoueath.]  One  to 
whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed;  a  l^atee. 
[Rare.] 

Legate  (leg'aty  n.  [L  legatus,  from  lego, 
to  send;  Fr.  l^gat.]    1.  An  ambassador. 

The  legates  from  the  iCtolian  prince  return ; 
Sad  news  they  bring.  Drydtn, 

Especially— 2.  The  pope's  ambassador  to  a 
foreign  prince  or  state;  a  cardinal  or  biahop 
sent  as  the  pope's  representative  or  com- 
missioner to  a  sovereign  prince.  L^^tes 
are  of  three  kinds:  legates  a  latere,  or  coun- 
sellors and  assistants  of  his  holiness,  who 
possess  the  highest  degree  of  authority,  be- 
ing sent  on  the  most  important  misaiona  to 
foreign  courts  or  to  the  Boman  provinces 
as  governors;  legates  de  latere,  next  in  rank 
to  the  former;  and  legati  nati,  or  l^atea 
by  office,  who  enjoy  the  titular  distinction 
of  legate  by  virtue  of  their  dignity  and  rank 
in  the  church,  but  have  no  special  mission. 
See  Nuncio. 

Legatee  (}eg-&-iSf),  n.  One  to  whom  a  l^acy 
is  bequeathed. 

Legateshlp  G^At-ship),  n.  The  office  of  a 
legate. 

Legatine  Geg'at-in),  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  a 
legate.  '  Your  power  legatine  within  ttiis 
kingdom.'  Stiak.—2.  Made  by  or  proceed- 
ing from  a  legate.  'A  legatine  constitu- 
tion.'   Aylife. 

Legation  G^-S^'sl^on),  n.    [L  legatio,  from 

lego,  to  depute,  to  send  as  an  ambassador.] 

1.  A  sending  forth;  a  commissioning  one  or 

more  persons  to  act  at  a  distance  for  another 

or  for  others.  '  The  divine  legation  of  Mosea ' 

Warburton.  —2.  The  i)er8on  or  persons  sent 

as  envoys  or  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  court; 

an  embassy:  a  diplomatic  minister  and  his 

suite;  as,  the  legatum  of  the  United  States 

at  Paris.  —3.  A  district  ruled  by  a  papal  legate. 

The  pope  began  his  government  of  Ferrara,  now 
become  a  legation  like  Bologna.  Brougham. 

Legato  Oe-e^'^)-  [l^i  tied.]  in  waxit,  a 
term  used  to  signify  that  the  passage  over 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  played  and  sung 
in  an  even,  smooth,  gliding  manner.  Groups 


F&te,  fttr,  fat,  fftll;       mS,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc  Uy. 
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of  notes  meant  to  b«  played  or  sung  in  this 
manner  are  often  tied  or  Joined  by  the  marks 
^-s  >^  above  or  below  them. 

Lecator  (leg-a-toi'),  «.  fLJ  A  testator; 
one  who  bequeaths  a  legacy. 

LtMpltara  (l0S*(^^raX  n.  tit]  In  music,  a 
Und  or  Unture. 

Lag-bail  Oeg'balX  n.  Escape  from  custody; 
flight— 7*0  giv4  or  take  Uo-bail,  to  escape 
from  custody  or  from  apprehension  and  run 
away.  It  is  also  said  of  one  who  in  any  case 
provides  for  his  safety  by  flight    [CoUoq.] 

Life t  OeJX  9.t.  L  To  allege.—!  To  lighten; 
toidlay. 

Leganent^    in  arcA  same  as  Ledgeine^vt. 

Lagend  (l«f«ndXn.  [Fr.  UgtndM^  from  L.  le- 
ff»tida,  lit.  things  to  be  read,  from  Ugu,  to 
read,  the  term  belna  originally  applied  to 
narratives  of  lives  of  the  saints  that  had  to 
be  read  as  a  religious  duty.]  1.  A  chronicle 
or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints,  formerly 
read  at  matins  and  at  tiie  refectories  of 
religions  houses.  See  OokUn  Leaend  under 
OoLDlN.— 2.  A  story  generally  of  a  marvel- 
lous character  told  respecting  a  saint ;  hence, 
any  remaricable  story  handed  down  from 
early  times;  a  tradition;  a  non^iistorical 
narrative ;  an  incredible  unauthentic  nar- 
rative of  any  kind. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  of  •ntioutde*,  th^ 
Christian  and  the  heathen :  the  former,  tnoufh  of  a 
fresher  date,  arc  to  embroiled  with  Cable  andTivvMif, 
that  one  receives  but  little  satis&ction.        AdaucH. 

S.  An  inscription  of  any  kind,  especially  the 
inscription  or  motto  on  a  shield  or  coist  of 
arms;  specifically,  in  nHmttma<i'««,the  words 
round  the  field  of  a  medal  or  coin,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inscription  which  is 
across  it 

The  new  inscription.  Pefler  and  Snanbv,  dlsplac- 
ittf^  the  time-honoured  and  not  eadly  to  be  deciphered 
ItgtKd,  Peffer.  only.  Didttns. 

Lacend  nefend),  xX  To  tell  or  narrate,  as 
a  legend.    [Rare.] 

Legendary  (l«J'«nd-a-ri),  a.  Consisting  of 
legends;  Uke a  legend;  strange;  fabulous. 

Legendary  (leJ'end-a-ri),  n.  1.  A  book  of 
legends. 

Read  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  *  Arcadia,'a  gal* 
lant  Ugtndary,  full  of  pleasurable  accidents. 

yam**  yt. 
2.  A  relater  of  legenda 

Leger  (St\'tx\  n.    [Connected  with  toy,  v.f. 
See  Lbdoer.]   1.  Same  as  Ledg«r.—2.  Same 
as  Leiaer. 

Leger  f  (le j'6r).  a.  Besident;  as,  a  leger  am- 
bassador.   Written  also  Leiger. 

Leger  (lef«r),  a.  [Fr.  Uger,  light,  nimble; 
It  Uggeno,  from  a  L.L.  form  teviariuM,  fkt)m 
feow,  light]  Light;  slight;  unimportant; 
trivial  'Zr^er performances.'  Bacon.  [Bare.] 

Leger-book  (leJ'^-bukX  n.  L  Same  as 
Ledger,  1.— 2.  A  cartulary;  a  register-book 
of  a  church  or  monastery. 

Legerdemain  (le/«r-dd-min'\  n.  (Fr.  Uger 
de  main,  light  ox  hand.]  Sleight  of  hand; 
a  deceptive  performance  which  depends  on 
dexterity  of  hand;  a  trick  performed  with 
such  art  and  adroitness  that  the  manner  or 
art  eludes  observation ;  trickery  or  decep- 
tion generally. 

To  make  it  ground  of  accusation  aralnst  a  class  of 
men.  that  they  are  not  patriotic,  is  the  most  vulgar 
ttgrrdtmain  of  sophistry.  Uacatday. 

Legerdemalnist  <l«f  ^r-^^m&n'^tx  n.  One 
wno  practises  legerdemain;  a  juggler;  a 
conjuror. 

LegentOr  Oe-g«i^iUX  n.  [Fr.  Ugh^U,  from 
Uger,  light,  nimble.  See  Lbobr.1  Light- 
ness; nfmblenesa  [Bare.]  'With  casted 
slough  and  fresh  legerity.*    Shot. 

Leger-llne  (lej'^r-lin).  Bunt  w^  Ledger-Une. 

Legget  (lesX  «•<•  (0-E-  leggen.  See  Lay.] 
To  lay. 

Legge,tF.(.  [SeeALLAT.]  To  ease;  to  alle- 
viate; to  allay.    C^tM«r. 

Legged  OegdX  a.  1.  Having  legs :  used  in 
composition;  as.  a  iwo-leaged  animal;  a 
hanay-legged  person.  — 2.  In  Ker.  same  as 
Membered, 

Legger  (l^^rX  n.  A  man  employed  In  pro- 
pelBng  barges  through  low  tunnels  on 
canals,  by  pushing  with  his  legs  against  the 
side  walla 

Legget  (leg'etX  n.  A  kind  of  tool  used  by 
reed-thatchers.    [Local] 

Lmladro  0«J-I)k'dr6X  [it]  in  mioic.  a 
direction  that  the  music  to  which  the  word 
is  appended  is  to  be  performed  gaily  or 
briskly. 

Leggladrone  (lej-i-&'drusX  a.  [It  leggiadro, 
graceful]  Oraceftil;  pleasing.  'Beams of 
2«9I7uidrotw  courtesy.'    Beaumont 

Lenlng,  Leggin  (lefr^ng.  leK'inX  n.  fFrom 
leg^    A  long  gaiter;  a  covering  for  the  leg, 


usually  worn  over  the  trousers  and  reaching 
up  to  the  knee  or  higher. 
Legglsm  (leg'lzm).  n.    The  character  or 

f>ractices  of  a  blackleg.  Blackwood'e  Mag. 
Slang.] 

Leggy  Qe^t),  a.  Long-legged ;  having  legs 
of  a  length  disproportionate  to  the  rest  of 
the  body;  run  to  legs:  lanky.  'Supper's 
long-tailed  legm/  mare.     Thackeray. 

Legnom  neg^omX  n.  l.  A  kind  of  plait 
for  bonnets  an^l  hats  made  from  the  straw 
of  bearded  wheat  cut  gr«en  and  bleached: 
so  named  from  being  Imported  from  Leg- 
horn.—2.  A  hat  made  of  that  material 

Leglllility  Ge-ji-bin-tiX  n.  Leffibleness;  the 
quality  or  state  of  being  legible. 

His  (C.  Lamb's)  Itadinage  on  his  sister's  handwrit- 
ing was  in  Je»L  It  was  remarkable  for  its  perfect 
UeibUity.  Tai/ourd. 

Leglttle  (le'ji-blX  a.  [L  UgibUis,  from  lego. 
to  read.]  1.  That  may  be  read;  consisting 
of  letters  or  figures  that  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  eye;  as,  a  fair  legible  manu- 
script—2.  That  may  be  discovered  or  un- 
derstood by  apparent  marks  or  indications. 

People's  opinions  of  tbenuelves  are  UfihU  in  their 
countenances.  ytrtmy  CotUer, 

Leglbleneei  Oe'Ji-bl-nesX  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  behiK  legible. 

LegltdT  0<^Ji-bliX  <!<<<'•  In  A  legible  manner; 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  read;  as,  a 
manuscript  legiblg  written. 
Leglerdeznaine,t  n.    See  Leoerdemaik. 
Spenaer. 

Legion  (l^JonX  n.  [L.  lepio,  from  lego,  to 
collect]  1.  In  Bom.  milU.  antig.  a  body  of 
infantry  consisting  of  different  numbers  of 
men  at  different  periods,  from  8000  to  above 
6000,  often  with  a  complement  of  cavalry. 
Each  Icttion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts, 
each  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  each 
maniple  into  two  centuries.— 2.  Any  mili- 
tary force. 

I  myself  behekl  the  king 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  TabU  Round. 
And  all  his  Itgions  crying  Christ  and  him. 

TeiiMysatt. 

8.  A  great  number. 

Where  one  sin  has  entered.  iegwHs  will  force  their 
way  through  the  same  breach.  Xcffert. 

My  name  is  Ltgian:  for  we  are  many.     Mark  y.  9. 

4.  In  eeientiflc  datsifioation,  a  term  occa- 
sionally used  to  express  an  assemblage  of 
objects  intermediate  between  an  order  and 
a  class.  Page.—Legioti  qf  honour,  an  hon- 
our instituted  in  France  by  Napoleon  when 
first  consul  as  a  reward  for  merit,  both 
civil  and  military.  The  order  consisted, 
under  the  empire,  of  grand  crosses,  grand 
officers,  commanders,  officers,  and  l^ona- 
ries,  but  has  since  been  so  thoroughly  remo- 
delled as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  original 
character. 

Legionary  (l^Jon-a-riX  »•  l-  Belating  to 
a  legion  or  to  legions.— 2.  Consisting  of  a 
legion  or  of  legions;  as,  a  legionary  force.— 
8.  Containing  a  great  ntmiber.  *  Legionary 
body  of  error.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tieglonary  Qd'jon-a-riX  n.  One  of  a  legion : 
a  Roman  soldier  belonring  to  a  legion. 

Legionry  O^Jon-riXn.  Legions  collectively. 
FoUok.    [Bare.] 

Leglllate  Qeyis-lkt),  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  legie- 
Uued;  ppr.  legiriaUng.  [L  lex,  leffie,  law. 
and  fero,  latum,  to  give,  pass,  or  enact.  ]  To 
make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. 

Solon,  in  Ufislatittgfot  the  Athenians,  had  an  idea 
of  a  more  perfect  constitution  than  he  gave  them. 

S/.  tVatson. 

LeglBlatton  GeJ-iB-ia'shon).  n.  The  act  of 
legislating  or  enacting  lawa 

But  there  is  nevertheless  a  science  of  Itp'tlation. 

Dttgftld  Stfwa  ft, 

LeglBlatiye  OejIs-Ut-ivX  a.  \¥r.  Ugiala^. 
See  Lbqislate.  ]  1.  Giving  or  enacting  laws; 
having  power  or  authority  to  enact  laws; 
as,  a  legulative  body.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the 
enacting  of  laws;  suitable  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  laws. 

The  poet  b  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  qualities 
are  proper  to  the  t*£t*lativ*  style.  Drydtn. 

3.  Done  by  enacting ;  as,  a  legielative  act 

LeglBlatiTely  (lej'is-lat-ivlfx  adv.  in  a 
l^slative  manner. 

Legislator  (lej'is-l&t-ArXn.  [L]  AUwgiver; 
one  who  frames  or  establishes  the  laws  and 
polity  of  a  state  or  kingdom;  a  member  of 
a  national  or  supreme  legislative  assembly, 
as  our  Houses  of  Lords  or  Commons. 

LeglBlatonal(leJ'is-lA*t6''ri.al),a.  Behiting 
to  a  legislature  or  legislator. 

LefflBlatorship  Ooj'is-lat-^r-shlpX  n.  The 
office  of  a  legislator. 


There  ought  to  be  a  diiference  made  between 
comhig  out  of  pupilage,  and  leaping  into  If^ijiaUr- 
'*</.  Hai\fax. 

LeglBlatreei.  Leglilatrlx  (lej'U-i&tres, 
leris-Ut-riksX  n.  A  woman  who  makes  laws. 
'The  wholesome  laws  of  this  legielatreu,' 
Sheifteebury. 

LegUlatore  (l«J'i»*l&t-ArX  n.  [Sp.  le^fiela- 
tura.  See  Lbqislate.]  The  body  of  men 
in  a  state  or  kingdom  invested  with  power 
to  make  and  repeal  laws;  the  supreme  power 
of  a  state,  in  this  countiry  consisting  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  with  the 
sovereign. 

Legist  Od'jUtX  n.  One  skilled  in  the  lawa 
'Such  bold  and  eloquent  legists  as  Thaddeus 
of  Suessa.'    Milman, 

Legltlm  0«J'it-im),  n.  [L.  legitimus.  accord- 
ing to  law,  legal]  In  Scots  law,  the  share 
of  a  father's  movable  property  to  which  on 
his  death  his  children  are  entitled.  This 
amounts  to  one-third  where  the  father  has 
left  a  widow,  and  one-half  where  there  is 
no  widow.  The  legitim  cannot  be  diminished 
or  affected  by  any  testamentiury  or  other 
deed.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1881  legitim 
is  also  made  payable  on  the  mother's  mov- 
able estate.  Called  also  JJatnu' Part  (/Gear. 
Legltlmaoy  (l**Jiti1-ma-siX  n.  The  state  of 
being  legitimate;  specifically,  (a)  in  polities, 
the  accordance  of  an  aoUon  or  of  an  insti- 
tution with  the  municipal  law  of  the  land; 
in  a  narrower  sense,  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  divine  ri^t  (b)  In  law,  lawful- 
ness of  birth:  opposed  to  bastardy.  (0)  Gen- 
uineness: opposed  to  tpuriousneu. 

The  ttgitimaty  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodies. 

ir^oditmrd. 

(ef)  Correct  logical  sequence  or  deduction; 
conformity  with  correct  reasoning ;  as,  the 
legi^macy  of  a  conclusion. 
Legitimate  aNif  i-m&tX  ^  [L.  L.  UgiHma- 
ms,  from  legitimare,  to  leffltimate,  m>m  L. 
(^£te'mta,lawfnl, from leic.um.]  1.  Lawfully 
batten  or  bom;  bom  in  wedlock;  as,  legi- 
timate hein  or  children.— 2.  Genuine;  real; 
proceeding  from  a  pure  source;  not  false  or 
spurious.— S.  In  politics,  according  to  law 
or  established  usage ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  right— 
4.  Following  by  logical  or  natural  sequence; 
BM,nleg(Hmate  result;  legitimate  arguments 
or  inferences.— 6.  Becognized  as  in  accord- 
ance with  or  conforming  to  a  particular  rule 
or  standard. 

Tillotson  still  keeps  his  place  as  a  ItgitimaU  Eog- 
liib  classic.  Macnuiny. 

—Legitimate  fertilisation  (bot),  in  dimor- 
phous plants,  the  fertilisation  of  a  female 
plant  of  one  form  by  the  pollen  from  a  male 

{)lant  of  the  other  form,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
ong-styled  primrose  fertllixing  a  short- 
styled  one,  this  union  being  most  fertile. 
Darwin. 

Legitimate  (ifi-jit'im&tx  v.t.  pret  &  pp. 
legitimated;  ppr.  leaitifnating.  [L.L.  Hgi- 
timo.  legitimatum,  from  L  leaitimus,  law- 
ful, from  leec,  legis,  law.]  1.  'To  make  law- 
ful 'To  leaitimaU  vice.'  Milton. -2.  To 
render  legitunate;  to  communicate  the  rights 
of  a  leginmate  child  to  one  that  is  ille^ti- 
mate;  to  invest  with  the  rights  of  a  lawful 
heir. 

Legitimately  (Id-jiri-mAt-liX  adv.  In  a 
legitimate  manner;  lawfully;  according  to 
law;  genuinely;  not  falsely. 

Difficulties  prove  a  soul  U^iti$naU(y  great  Drydtn. 

Legitimateness  nd-jit'i-m&t-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  legitimate ;  legal- 
ity; lawfulness;  genuineness. 

LMltlmatlon  (l«-Jit'i-mrshon),  n.  [Fr.] 
1.  The  act  of  making  legal  or  jriying  any- 
thing the  recognition  of  Uw.  '  tlie  coinage 
or  lefntiynation  of  money.'  i?asf.  — 2.  The 
act  or  rendering  Intimate,  or  of  investing 
an  illegitimate  child  with  the  rights  of  one 
bom  in  wedlock.— 8.  Lawful  birin.    (Bare.  ] 


I  have  disclaim'd  Sir  Robert  and  my  land ; 
t^eitimtUitn,  name,  and  all  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  motner.  let  me  know  my  father. 

Shak. 

—Letters  <if  legitimation,  in  Scots  law,  letters 
from  the  sovereign  empowering  a  bastard 
where  he  has  no  lawful  children  to  dispose 
of  his  heritsge  or  movables  at  any  time 
during  his  lire,  and  to  make  a  testament 
These  privileges,  however,  he  can  now  en- 
joy without  letters  of  legitimation. 

Legltlmatlst  Q^-ilVi-mA-tiBi),  n.  Same  as 
Legitimist 

Leiitlmatlse  (l^-Jlt'i-ma-tlsX  v.t  To  make 
legitimate. 

Legitimism  (16-jit'im-izmX  n.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  legitimists. 
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Legltlllllst  ad-jita-mlst),  n.  1.  One  who 
supports  legitimate  authority;  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  sacredness  of  heredltair  mon- 
archical government;  a  favourer  of  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  right.  Specifically— 2.  In 
France,  an  adherent  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  which  was  driven  from 
the  throne  in  1830. 

Legitimize  (}6'jit!i-miz),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  le- 
g^mized;  ppr.  Ugitimviing,  To  legitimate. 

She  Ugitimi^d  the  issue  of  two  persons  who  had 
exchanged  wives.  Broitgham. 

Legless  (legles),  a.    Having  no  legs. 

LegUn  (leg'iin)'  ^  [IceL  ItgiU,  G.  l&gel,  a 
small  cask;  perhaps  from  L  liigena^  a  wine 
Jar.  1  A  wooden  milk-palL— L^h'n  girth  or 
gird,  the  hoop  of  a  miUc-paiL    [Scotch.] 

Leg-lodC  Oeg^okX  n.    A  lock  for  the  leg. 

Legnotide»  (les-ndtid'e-6),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Ug- 
nOtot,  having  a  coloured  border,  and  cidos, 
resemblance.]  A  tribe  of  tropical  trees  or 
shrubs  of  the  nat  order  BhizoporacesB,  and 
sometimes  r^^arded  as  a  distinct  order. 

LegO-literaiy  O^'go-lif '«r-a-ri),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  literature  of  law.  '  An  essay  on 
this  Ugo-Uterary  subject'    Lord  Campbell. 

Legnleiant  (l*-K^-l*'yanX  »»•  i^-  legideim, 
a  lawyer,  from  lex,  law.]  A  lawyer.  MilUni. 

LegnleiaJi  (l^-fi^-l^yAoX  <*■  ^^^  ^  lawyer; 
legal  'In  the  classical  English  sense,  or  in 
the  sense  of  leguleian  barbarism.'  De  Quin- 
cey.    [Rare.] 

Legoxne  (l^S^^im  or  le-gfimO.  n.  [L.  legumen, 
pulse  —said  to  be  from  lego,  to  gather,  because 
gathered  by  the  hand.]  L  In  bot.  a  dehis- 
cent pericarp  or  seed-vessel,  of  two  valves, 
in  which  the  seeds  are  fixed  to  the  ventral 
suture  only.  In  the  latter  circumstance  it 
differs  from  a  siliqua,  in  which  the  seeds 
are  attached  to  both  sutures.  In  popular 
use,  a  legume  is  called  a  pod  or  a  cod ;  as, 
peaiTod  or  pease-ood.  See  LsouMiNOSiE.— 
2.  pi  The  fruit  of  leguminous  plants  of  the 
pea  kind;  pulse. 

Legoxnen  Qe-gfl'men).  n.    Same  as  Legume. 

Tiegntnln,  Leguinine  Oe-gfi'min),  n.  A  ni- 
trogenous substance  resembling  casein  ob- 
tained from  pease.  Called  also  Vegetable 
Caaein. 

Legoxnlnostt  0e-gQ'mi-nd''86X  n.  pi.  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  natural  or- 
ders of  plants,  including  about  seven  thou- 


Leguminoue. 


t,  PapDionaceae :  a.  Flower  of  the  pea;  .r.  Sundard; 
w.  Wings :  A,  Keel :  t.  Suinina.  nine  connected,  one 
free;  e.  Legume,  seeds  fixed  to  the  upper  suture  in 
one  row.  a.  Swartzieae:  a.  Flower  of  Suntrtxta 
frmndifigra,  with  its  single  petal  and  hypogynous 
stamens;  >.  Calyx;  c,  Ceguroe.  3.  CanaJptnieae: 
a.  Flower  of  P»iMcian»  pitUhgrrima^  showing  its 
difform  interior  upper  petal ;  b.  Calyx ;  c.  Legume. 
4.  Mimo^ese:  «.  One  Bower  of  common  sensitive 
plant  {Mimosa  /udiea),  showing  its  regular  corolla ; 
o.  Stamina,  hypogynous;  e.  Legume  exterior;  d,  L^e- 
gurae  interior;  e,  Legune  of  Aatcm  armtica.  A, 
Curved  radicle,  as  in  Papilionacec  B,  Straight 
radide.  as  in  Swartzieae  and  Caesalpinieae. 

sand  species,  which  are  dispersed  throogfaont 
the  world.  They  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
differing  widely  in  habit,  with  stipulate, 
alternate  (rarelv  opposite),  pinnate,  digi- 
tately  compound  or  simple  leaves,  and  axil- 


lary or  terminal  one  or  many  flowered  pe- 
duncles  of  often  showy  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  a  leguminous  fruit  Four 
sub-orders  are  recognized:  Papilionacec, 
Swartzieie,  CaDsalpiniesB,  and  MimosesB.  It 
contains  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  beau- 
tiful species,  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  clover, 
Iiicem,  sainfoin,  vetches,  indigo,  logwood, 
and  many  other  dyeing  plants,  acacias, 
senna,  tamarinds,  <S:c. 

Leguxnlnoslte  (le-gu'min-ds-!t},  n.  [L.  legu- 
men, a  pod.]  One  of  a  genus  of  fossil  plants 
apparently  pod-bearing.  They  occur  in  the 
tertiarv  strata. 

Leguminous  (l^-S^'inin-us),  a.  l.  Pertain- 
ing to  pulse;  consisting  of  pulse.— 2.  In  bot. 
bearing  legitimes  as  seed-vessels ;  related  to 
plants  bearing  legumes,  as  peas. 

LeiacanthUS  Ql-a-kan'thus),  n.  [Gr.  leiog, 
smooth,  and  akaiitha,  a  spine.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  fishes  whose  fin  spines  occur  in  the 
muschelkalk. 

Leie,tv.t.    To  lay.    Chaucer. 

Lelgert  Qhytr),  n.  A  resident  ambassador. 
See  Ledger  and  Legbr. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven. 

Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador. 

Where  you  shall  be  an  everlastuig  Uiger.     Shak. 

—Leiger-book,  a  leger-book. 

Leigh  QSy.  [A  form  of  lea,  pasture.]  A 
common  sufijx  in  English  place-names,  es- 
pecially in  Devon;  as,  ChudCeigh,  Chumleigh, 
Sater2et{jrA.    Written  often  Lea,  Ley. 

Leiodon  (li'd-don),  n.  [Gr.  leios,  smooth, 
and  odouSf  odontos.  a  tooth.  1  A  fossil  marine 
lizard  closelv  allied  to  the  Mosiesaurus, 
whose  teeth  have  been  found  in  the  chalk, 
especially  of  Norfolk. 

LeiothrlX  (li'd-thriksX  n.  [Gr.  2eio8,  smooth, 
and  thrix,atLiT.]  A  genus  of  birds  known 
by  the  name  of  silky  chatterers,  family  Am- 
pellidsB,  so  called  from  their  soft  feathers. 


[Gr.   leios, 
]    Smooth- 


Leiotridil  (ll-ot'ri-ki),  «.  pi. 
smooth,  and  thrix,  tnchos,  hair, 
haired  people.  One  of  the  two  divisions 
into  which  Huxley  has  classified  man,  char- 
acterized by  the  smoothness  of  the  hair,  the 
other  division  being  Ulotrichi,  crisp  or 
woolly  haired  people.  The  Leiotrichi  com- 
prise the  Australioid,  l^fongoloid,  Xantho- 
chroic,  and  Melanochroic  groups.  See 
separate  entries. 

LeiOtrlohOUS  (li-ot'ri-kus),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Leiotrichi  or  smooth  -  haired 
people. 

Lelpoa  Ql-pd'a).  n.  [Gr.  leipd,  I  leave,  and 
oon,  an  egg,  from  its  supposed  habits.]  A 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds.  L.  oeeUata, 
the  only  known  species,  is  the  native  phea- 
sant of  the  colonists  of  Western  Australia, 
which  in  its  habits  is  verv  like  the  domestic 
fowl  It  does  not  sit  on  its  eggs,  but  leaves 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Lelpotlisnnla,  Lelpotliyiny  (U-pd-thim'i-a, 
U-poth'i-mi),  n.    Fainting;  syncope. 

Lelpothsnnlo,  Lelpoth^ous  (ll-P^-thim'- 
ik,  U-poth'i-mus),  a.  [Gr.  leipothytnikos— 
leipd,  to  leave,  to  lack,  and  thymos,  soul, 
life.]  Pertaining  to  or  given  to  swooning; 
fainting. 

Lelser.f  n.    Leisure.    Chaucer. 

Leister  (l^'tftr),  n.  [Icel.  liostr,  Sw.  Ijttstra, 
a  leister.]  A  spear,  generally  three-pronged 
and  barbed  for  striking  and  taking  fish;  a 
salmon-spear.  '  A  three- taed  leister.  Bums. 
[Scotch] 

Leisurable  G^'zhur-a-bl),  a.  Given  up  to 
or  spent  in  leisure;  not  occupied;  as,  letsur- 
able  hours.    Sir  T.  Browne,    [Rare.] 

Leisurably  (le'zhur-a-bliX  o^v.  In  a  leisur- 
able manner;  at  leisure;  without  hurry. 
* Leiaurably\i%ieiL*  Barnes.    [Kare.] 

Leisure  n6'zhGr),n.  [O.  E.  leisere, leiser,  laser, 
Ac. ,  Fr.  loiair,  from  O.  Fr.  leisir,  lesir,  loisir, to 
be  allowed,  to  be  lawful,  from  L  licere,  to 
be  permitted  or  allowed,  to  be  lawful  Comp. 
p{^i«ure, which  is  similarly  formed.  ]  1.  Free- 
dom from  occupation  or  business;  vacant 
time;  time  free  from  employment 

The  desire  otitisure  b  much  more  natural  than  of 
business  aud  care.  Sir  If.  Tem^ie. 

I  shall  leave  with  him  that  rebuke  to  be  considered 
at  his  Uisurt.  Locke. 

2.  Time  which  may  be  appropriated  to  any 
specific  object;  convenient  opportunity; 
hence,  convenience:  ease. 

He  sigfa'd  and  had  no  ieisur*  more  to  say.  Dryden. 

— At  leisure,  free  from  occupation;  not  en- 
gaged.—il(  one's  leisure,  at  one's  ease  or 
convenience;  as,  do  it  at  your  leisure. 
Leisure  O^xhOrX  a.  Free  from  business; 
idle;  vacant;  as,  leisure  time.  *The  leisure 
hour.'    Beattie. 


Leisured  (l^'zhflrd).  a.    Having  leisure  or 
.  much  unoccupied  time;  unemployed. 

The  court  (of  Queen  Victoria)  exhibited  to  the 
nation  and  the  world  a  pattern  of  personal  conduct, 
in  all  the  points  most  slippery  ana  daneefous  for  sl 
wealthy  country,  with  a  large  Uisurtd  d»is.  in  a. 
luxurious  age.  Conttm/orary  Rev. 

Leisurely  (X^'thXa-W),  adv.  Not  in  haste  or 
hurry;  slowly;  at  leisure;  deliberately. 

We  descended  very  Uisurely,  my  friend  betn^ 
careful  to  count  the  steps.  Addison. 

Leisurely  (Id'zhQr-li),  a.  Done  at  leisure ; 
not  hasty;  deliberate;  slow;  as,  a  leisurely 
walk  or  march. 

The  bridge  is  human  life :  upon  a  Uisurtly  survey 
of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten 
entire  arches.  Addison. 

Leite,t  n.  \A^V—ThvnderAeite,  lightning 
Chaucer. 

Leke,t  n.  A  leek;  sometimes  used  prover- 
bially for  a  thing  of  small  value.    Cna%ieer. 

Leket  0^1^)>  o-    I^eaky.    Spenser. 

Lexnan  G^'"1aii)>  ^-  [Oontr.  from  lefman, 
leveman,  A.  Sax.  led/,  loved,  and  man.  See 
LovE  and  LtEF.]  A  sweetheart  of  either 
sex :  a  gallant  or  a  mistress :  usually  in  a 
bad  sense. 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  pour  into  his  Uvmti's  lap  so  fast.     Sptnser. 

LemanlesB  (l§-m&'ni-e-e),  n.  pL  A  family  of 
confervoid  fresh-water  algie,  with  fronds 
branched,  hollow,  and  bearing  within  whorls 
of  wart-like  bodies,  consisting  of   tufted   . 
necklace-shaped  filaments. 

Lemet  G^m),  ti.  [A.  Sax.  ledma,  a  ray  of 
light]    A  ray  of  Ught;  a  gleam. 

Lemet  Qem),  v.i.    To  shine. 

Lemma  (lem'ma),  n.  [Gr.  limma,  from  lam- 
bano,  to  receive.]  In  math,  a  preliminary 
or  preparatory  proposition  laid  down  and 
demonstrated  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
or  rendering  more  perspicuous  the  demon- 
stration of  some  other  proposition  or  propo- 
sitions, or  the  construction  of  a  problem. 

Whatever  is — so  much  I  conceive  to  have  been  a 
fundamental  Umtna  for  Hazlitt— is  wrong. 

D€  Quincey. 

Lemman,t  n.    Same  as  Leman.    Chaucer. 

Lemming,  Lemlng  (lemming),  n.  [Dan.  and 
N.;  Sw.  Jemel.]  An  English  name  applied 
to  a  group  of  rodent  mammals,  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  mouse  aud  rat,  and  constitut- 
ing the  genus  Myodes  of  some  naturalists, 
Lemmus  of  others.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, varying  in  size  and  colour  accordug 
to  the  regions  they  inhabit  They  are  found 
in  Norway,  Lapland,  Siberia,  and  the  north- 
em  parts  of  America.  Those  of  Norway 
are  about  the  size  of  a  water-rat,  while  those 


,0 


Common  Lemming  (Myodes  Letnmus). 


of  Lapland  and  Siberia  are  scarcely  larger 
than  a  field-mouse.  The  most  noted  species 
is  the  common  or  European  lemming  (iV. 
Lemmus).  It  is  very  prolific,  and  vast  hordes 
periodically  migrate  towards  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  destroying  all 
vegetation  in  their  path.  Vast  numbers  of 
wild  animals— bears,  wolves,  foxes— hang 
upon  them  in  their  march,  making  them 
their  prey,  thus  tending  to  keep  tlieir  num- 
bers in  some  degree  in  check.  Such  migra- 
tions are  said  to  portend  a  hard  winter. 

Lemmus  (lem'us),n.    See  Lemming. 

Lemna  (lem'na),  n.  [Gr.  lemna,  a  water- 
plant  ]  A  genus  of  well  known  aquatic 
annuals,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Lem- 
nacesB  or  duck-weed  tribe.  They  consist  of 
small  or  minute  floating  fronds,  with  simple 
roots  or  rootless,  ustmlly  propagated  by 
budding,  and  almost  destitute  of  vascular 
tissue.  The  very  minute  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  edge  or  the  middle  of  the 
frond.  Four  species  are  natives  of  Britain, 
and  are  known  by  the  common  name  of 
Duck-meat,  Ducl^s-meat,  or  Duck-weed.  See 
Duck-meat. 

LemnaceSB  (lem-na's^-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat  order 
of  monocotyledons.  They  are  floating  plants, 
with  lenticular  or  lobed  leaves  or  fronds, 
bearing  one  or  two  monascious  flowers,  iu- 


Fite,  tikr,  fat,  full;       mi,  met,  hir;       pine,  pin;     udte,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abime;      y,  Sc.  fey. 


cloKd  in  ■  tpallie,  but  nn  [Hrlwitb.  Thr 
typlt'il  leniu  la  Lenink  (w&lch  •e«^    The 

unler  li  aita  aMvi  Platfuaa.  from  tiiUa, 
»noth(rof Uispriin:lpi]([imfr».  ThoRBuKf" 
an  ftiw  [d  nuiuber.  Uti  order  comprliin^  In 
bU  aal;  nbuut  too  doien  •pecln.     Thuw 


lnili«  «>t«r-t>ttua.  pnpinta  lUelf  witb 
KTMt  nplillt)'.  uid  lr«qu«iiuy  coven  pDnds 
■dd  tinki  wlUi  u  cIdh  mantle  of  renlure. 
Tji>mi«n  (leia'ni.anX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
■a  Ijmao;  ita  island  In  tbe  Rgcan  3ca.— 
Limnian  tartli.  ■  kind  of  aitilngenl  medi- 
cinal eartli,  of  a  taltr  coniltMnca  and  red- 


ria«lUie.n 

ap.    It  *M  orisinall*  fuunJ  in 

.ulUngfromdE^yof  (elspallUc 

Celled  alio  SphmguU. 

GSrthdegre 

eJiiiyTngUef.™.!!  the  figure 

H.  with  both 

OS  the  point  to  which  a  tangent  to  an  equi- 
lateral n]'P°'''0'B  mecta  tbe  perpendlizular 


m-Dliriiui).  n.     [L.,  a  ribbon.) 


ten  ailet  or  ribbon  pen- 
ilenl  ■(  the  back  part  at 
tbe  bead,  from  dladame, 
cromu.ic.;  It wai like- 
wise attached  to  prlci 


In  their  elongated  pointed 

— — ,-.  Madagaeci 
lalauda 

LamnTM  (lem'Q-nli.  In  quotation  from 
Sllllon  pronounced  lern'Orx).  ii.  pt  [L] 
Spirlla  of  the  rleparted;  gboati;  apectrea 

mQ'rl-de),  n.pl.  A  ramilyor 
I  animala  dlitlnct  from  the 
monkejB  and  approaching  the  Inaectlfom 
and  Todenti:  the  lemun.  The  apeclea  have 
the  noatrJli  curved  or  twlitad.  a  ctaw  Initead 
of  a  oali  Dpon  tbe  flrat  Bnger  of  tbe  foot, 
which,  like  the  thumb,  lioppoiabli  '  " 
Jther  dlglla     Tli ■ * 


iIo'obX  n.     [8p   lilnm.  It  liini 

.n,Hiud.f>niu,I<tnl>u.]  I.Theli 

of  CUnu  Liiiienam,  which  grown  la  wi 
ell  ma  tea  It  reiemblei  tbe  orange,  but 
a  much  more  acid  pulp,  and  furnlabe 
«ooUng  acid  Juice,  wblch  forma  an  Ingiedl 

S.  The  tree  that  prodno 

'  -lunuHi,  belobglna  U 

IlaoaK     It  la  a  natl , 

in  tntroduced  Into  Southeni  Enropb  It 
I  knot^-wooded  tr»e.  ot  nther  Irregular 
iwth,  abont  S  (eat  high,  haTlng  pale  tollagi 
-    -  n.—tlimtial  I 


Lemon-JnlM  aem'on-JQaX  ii.  Tbe  Juice  o 
the  lemon.  It  li  umewhat  opaque  and  ei 
tremelyaonr,  owing  lla  acidity  to  cltilcanc 
malic  adda.  It  la  much  OKd.  etpeclally  li 
the  nary,  aa  an  antlacorbatlc,  and  wLti 


ittff.    [A.  Su.  i^ndn,  ..  . .     ._ 

llAait,  to  lend)  -UH-Uit*,  le'tn.  Prov!  K.  and 
Sc  len:  the  d  baa  Intruded  Itaelf  Into  Uie 
word;  comp.  D.  iHiien,  Dan.  Joatu,  IceL  Una, 
Sw.  faana,  to  lend.  See  Loam.]  l.Togrant 
loanotbei  for  temporary  uiei  to  furnlah  on 
condition  of  the  thing  or  ill  equivalent  In 
kind  being  returned^  oi,  to  Und  a  book;  to 
lend  a  lUmof  money,  or  a  loaf  of  bread. 
2.  To  afford:  to  grantor  fumlih.  [n  genenl; 


t  him*t{f  to  the  HbeiE 


Land«r  Ocnd'tr),  It.    One  who  tends:  eape- 
cialljr,  one  wbo  makei  a  ttwle  ot  putting 

Landaa,!  Lcmdi.t  n-pL     (See  Loir.]    Tbe 

l.eTllHln  (lend'lng),  il    1.  The  act  of  maklne 
a  loau.-2.  That  which  Ii  lent  ot  fumlahed; 


modate:  to  tult. 


ellerTMClng  dilnk. 

reman-tatUdem'on-ki-U),  n.  Anami 
ellerroaclng  he 
m-juleewltlidli 


— J  given  to  tl 
formed  by  mixing  1 
bicarbonate  of  potaih. 

lemon-peel  (lem'on-p«t),  n.  The  rind 
■kin  of  a  lemon-  When  dried,  preiervi 
and  candled,  it  U  nwd  aa  a  deaaert,  and 
a  Uavourlng  tDnedlent  by  cooka  and  c< 
tectlonera.     It  a  lepnlad  itomachlc. 

Lemon-rellinr  (len'oa-yel-lfi).  n.  a  beai 
ful,  vlvfd.  light  yellow  colour. 

Xnntir  (U'mtl'X  n.   (L.,  aspectr*:  aocal 


LenCtll  aengthX  n.  I 
lang,  long.  See  LoNO.  1 
fture  of  any  object.  In  d: 


ooth  mute  or  eiploalve 
f,  and  the  Uke. 
lAnoer.     CAaueer. 
i.  Sai.  tmgth,  from 
t.  The  longcit  mea- 

„idth:  the  eil(^  of 
m  end  to  end;  the 


LENTTITB 

gnateat  extenilnn  ot  a  body;  the  longeat 
line  which  can  be  drawn  through  a  body, 
parallel  to  lUiidei;  aa,  the  kn^Aof  a  ehurcb 
or  of  a  ihlp;  tlie  Itiigth  of  a  rope  or  line:  a 
geometrical  line  ia  UitfA  without  breadth. 
2.  A  certain  extent:  a  portion  of  apace  con- 
Blitered  u  meiuured  In  the  direction  of  iti 
length  or  longeat  meaaurement;   witli  n 

CnU.     '  Large  UagOa  of  aeaa  and  ahorea.* 
it.— S.  Lonir  canlluuaDce:  indeOnlte  du- 

Willi /TH^AofEldyt.jDd  every  lUjrllluditi, 
t.  Detail  or  ampllfleallDD :  eitenaiou  or  en- 
largemeu  t;  ai.  to  pilnue  a  aubject  to  n  great 
ItugtK—t.  Dialance, 

-  -At  length,  (a)  at  or  In  tbe  full  extent;  aa. 
let  the  name  be  Inserted  at  leiipIA.  (ft)  At 
last:  aflor  a  long  period;  at  the  end  or  con- 

Ltmjrtht  (length).    t,t.     To  extend;   to 

LeiutlMii  (lenglh'n),  e.l.  To  make  long 
oTSntter;  to  cilend  to  length;  aa,  (o)  to  ex- 
tend lineally;  lo  elongate;  aa,  to  ttnathtn  a 
line,     m  To  eitend  In  time:  to  protract: 

Ufa 

as  regard!  verbal  matter;  to 
'olang;  aa,  to  ItnatJum  a  dls- 
lueitBtlon.     (ci  To  draw  out 

Biyiiaoie.    [rhia'verb  la  often  followed  bj- 

LenfTtben  (lengtb'n),  D.i.  To  grow  longer: 
to  extend  In  length;  aa,  a  hempen  rope  con- 
tracta  when  wet,  and  lengthent  when  dry. 


LenfUiily  (length'l-ll).  adv.  In  a  lengthy 
manner;  at  gieatteuslh  or  extent. 

Lengthlnee*  (length'T-nea),  n.  The  atala  of 
being  lengthy;  proUilty. 

lansthTUB,  LonstlLwlia  (length 'wti. 
length'wliT,  odiTlD  the  dinctlon  of  the 
length;  in  a  longitudinal  diiectlon. 

L«uitIU'(length'l).  a.  Having  length;  long 
or  moderately  long.  aoDietlm**  with  the 


brief:  applied  chlBDvtodlKOunta,  writings, 
argumenta,  proceedings.  Ao. ;  aa.  a  Itng^V 
sermon;  a  (inirCAif  dlHertatlon. 


mid  br  itct^h  UK  mtr^ir.    ytfftriin. 

. (Ifi^-ens).  n.    Sanw  as  Lmimeu. 

LenUnoy  (l«'nl-en-al).  n.  The  quality  of 
being  Unient;  mildneai;  gsntlaneH:  Unity. 
La]llBIlt(tS'nl-eDt),a.  [L.  &nuni,froniIeni!i. 

' tten.  fromleriis.  lOf      

mit^atlng;   aaiuft 


^£i'°' 


2.  Belailngi  emollient 

3.  Acting  wilhont  rigour  ot  laverlty;  mUi); 
gentle;  merciful;  clement;  aa,  U)  be  Imiiat 
towards  an  offender. 

Lenient  (U'nI-entX  «.    That  wMob  toftent 

Lenient^  W^i-ent-IIX  adt.    In  a  lenient 
manner;  mltlnatlngly;  asauagjngly. 
Lanlfir  (iBn'l-nX  v.t.    [L.  Unii,  aoft,  mild, 

to  mitigate.     'To  Unify  the  pain.'  Diydtn. 
[Bare,] 
Lenlmsnt  Oen'l-nient),  ».    |L  leiiiminCuni. 

LanltlraO'mPlUvVa  [F?.^iKr,'hom  L, 
lenio.  to  aoften.  Unit,  mild.]  Having  tbe 
quality  ot  sottenlog  or  mitigating,  aa  pain 
or  acrimony:  aaiuaaive;  eraoUlaat 

LsnltlTe  (len'lt-iv).  n-  1.  A  medicine  or  ap- 
plicatiOD  (hatbuthe  quality  of  eailngpain: 
that  which  aoflens  or  mitlgatea,  —  Z.  That 
which  tends  to  allay  pBMlou  or  eldtement; 
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LenlUveneu  (len'it-iv-nesX  n*  The  quality 
of  being  lenitive  or  emollient 

Lenltndet  (len'i-t&d).  n.    Lenity.    Blount. 

Lenity  (l^n  i*ti)t  n.  [L.  lenitaa,  from  Unitt, 
mild,  soft]  Mildness  of  temper;  gentle- 
ness: softness;  tenderness;  mercy;  as,  young 
offenders  may  be  treated  with  Unity. 

His  exceeding  Unity  disposes  us  to  be  somewhat 
severe.  MaaiHlay. 

8tn.  Oentleness,  kindness,  tenderness,  soft- 
ness, humanity,  clemency,  mercy. 

Leno  (\Vnb),  n.  A  kind  of  cotton  gauze 
thinner  ana  clearer  than  book-muslin,  used 
for  window-blinds. 

Lenoolnantt  (l^-noB'^-iui^X  o*  [L.  lei\ocin- 
an$,  lenoeinantU,  ppr.  of  lenocinor,  to  pan- 
der. See  Lenocinium.]  Given  to  lewd- 
ness. 

Lenodnlum  ns-nO-sin'i-umX  [L ,  from  leno, 
a  pander.]  In  Scots  law,  the  connivance 
of  the  husband  at  his  wife's  adultery,  and 
his  participation  In  the  profits  of  her  pros- 
titution, or  Ills  lending  lumself  in  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  his  own  and  her 
disgrace. 

Lens  O^uz),  n.  pL  LenBes  Oenz'ez).  (L.  lent, 
a  lentil]  A  transparent  substance,  usually 
glass,  so  formed  that  rays  of  llg^t  passing 
through  it  are  made  to  change  their  direc- 
tion, and  to  magnify  or  diminish  objects  at 
a  certain  distance.  Lenses  are  double-con- 
vex, or  convex  on  both  sides;  double-con- 
cave, or  concave  on  both  sides;  plano-con- 
vex, or  plano-concave,  that  is,  with  one 
side  plane  and  the  other  convex  or  con- 
cave, or  convex  on  one  side  and  concave 
on  the  other.    If  the  convexity  be  greater 


Lenses. 

n.  Plano-concave.  t.  Double-concave, 

f.  Plano-convex.  d.  Double-convex. 

e.  Meniscus.  /,  Concavo<onvex. 

than  the  cavity,  or  if  the  two  surfaces  would 
meet  if  produced,  the  lens  is  called  a  m^nic- 
eu$;  and  if  the  concavltv  be  greater  than 
the  convexity,  the  lens  is  termed  eoneavo- 
convex.  —  CryetdUine  lent  or  humour,  the 
middle  humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  shaped 
like  a  double-convex  leni.  See  Cbtstal- 
LINB  and  'RJE.—Coddington  lent,  or  grooved 
sphere,  a  lens  which  consists  of  a  sphere  of 
glass  divided  Into  two  portions  by  a  deeply- 
cut  circular  groove,  which  is  filled  up  with 
opaque  matter— S^fanAop«  lent,  a  lens  of 
small  diameter  with  two  convex  faces  of  dif- 
ferent radii,  and  Inclosed  In  a  metallic  tube. 
—Multiplyina  lent,  a  lens  one  side  of  which 
is  plane  and  Uie  otner  convex,  but  made  up 
of  a  number  of  plane  faces  inclined  to  one 
another,  each  of  which  presents  a  separate 
image  of  the  oblect  viewed  through  it.  so 
that  the  object  is.  as  It  were,  muluplied.— 
Polyzonal  lent.   See  Polyzonal. 

LemtQeni),  pp.  of  lend. 

Lentt  (lent),  a.  fL  lentut,  slow,  gentle.] 
Slow;  gentle;  mUa 

Lent  O^nt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  leneten,  lengien, 
spring,  leneten-faetten,  spring  fast.  Lent;  D. 
lenU,  G.  lenz,  spring;  perhaps  from  A.  Sax. 
lang,  leng,  long,  longer,  because  the  days  be- 
come longer  in  spring.  1  A  fast  of  forty  days, 
beginning  at  Ash- Wednesday  and  continu- 
ing till  £uter.  observed  bv  some  Christian 
churches  in  commemorauon  of  the  forty 
days'  fast  of  Christ 

Lent  (^tni).    Same  as  Lento. 

Lentuido  (len-tanM6X  [It-]  In  mutic, 
slackening:  retarding:  a  direction  to  sing 
or  play  the  notes  over  which  it  is  written 
with  increasing  slowness. 

Lentement,  Lentaxnente  QiUit-miih.  len- 
ta-men'ti),  adv.  [Fr.  and  It.  slowly.]  In 
mtoic,  an  instruction  prefixed  to  a  move- 
ment showing  that  it  is  to  be  performed 
in  slow  time. 

Lenten  (lent'enX  a.  Pertaining  to  Lent; 
used  in  lent;  spare;  plain;  not  abundant  or 
ostentatious;  as,  a  lenten  salad.  'Lenten 
entertainment*    Shak. 

Who  can  read 
In  thy  pAle  face,  dead  eve,  and  ienten  suit. 
The  uberty  thv  ever-pvtn>j  Itand 
Hath  boiisrhl  lor  others?  Bftiu.  6-  Ft. 

Lentilnilarien  (len-uVQ-u^ri-^-S).  n.pL 

A  small  nat  order  of  monopetalous  exogens. 
growing  in  water  or  in  marshy  places,  some- 


times epiphytes,  with  rosulate  root-leaves 
(which  are  sometimes  reduced  to  very  small 
scalesX  and  erect  one-flowered  scapes,  or 
simple  (rarely  branched)  racemea  The 
flowers  (which  are  often  large  and  hand- 
some) are  usually  yeUow,  violet,  or  blue. 
There  are  four  genera,  of  which  Utricularia 
and  Pinguicula  are  the  best  known,  and 
I  about  180  species,  natives  of  moist,  warm, 
and  temperate  r^ons  of  both  hemiroherea 

LentioeLLentioelleaen'ti-selXn.  rPr.  ien- 
ticelle,  L.  lenticula.  dim.  of  lent,  IcTitit,  a 
lentiL]  1.  In  bot.  (a)  one  of  the  small  oval 
spots  found  on  the  surface  of  young  stems, 
especially  of  dicotyledonous  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to 
be  root-buds,  and  by  others  to  be  breathing 
pores.  JVIicroscopIc  examination  shows  that 
they  are  mere  hypertrophal  productions 
from  the  epiphlcsimi  or  outer  layer  of  the 
baric,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  liber 
or  cambium,  (b)  A  small  lens-shaped  gland 
on  the  imderside  of  some  leaves.— 2.  In  anat. 
a  lenticular  gland. 

Lentloellate  0«n'ti-sel-&tX  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  lenticels. 

Lenticula  Gen-tik'a-la).  n.  [See  Lenticels.] 
1.  In  optiet,  a  small  lens.— 2.  In  bot.  a  len- 
ticel.  See  Lkntiosl.— 8.  In  med.  a  freckle; 
lentigo. 

Lenticular  (len-tik'u-l^r),  a.  [L.  lenticularit, 
from  lent,  a  lentil.]  1.  Resembling  a  lentil 
in  size  or  form.— 2.  Having  the  form  of  a 
double-convex  lens,  as  the  seeds  of  Ama- 
ranthus. —Len^ieutor  aland,  in  anaL  a  mu- 
cous follicle  having  the  shape  of  a  lentil, 
observed  especially  toward  the  base  of  the 
tongne.—LenticiUar  panglion,  the  ophthal- 
mic ganglion,  a  reddish-gray  body  near  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  optic  nerve.— Lenticular  /ever, 
fever  attended  with  an  eruption  of  small 
^impleB.— Lenticular  bed,  in  geol.  a  deposit 
In  a*shallow  limited  basin. 

Lenticularly  (len-tik'a-lto-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  alens;  with  a  curve. 

Lentlcale(len'ti-kul),n.  BamenBLenticuia. 

Lenticulite  ( len  -  tik '  u  -  nt ),  n.  In  ged.  a 
fossil  of  a  lenticular  shape. 

Lentiform  (len'ti-form),  a.  [L.  lent,  and 
Sorma,  form.]  Of  the  form  of  a  lens;  lenti- 
cular. 

Lentiglnose  (len-tlj'in-ds).  a.  In  boi.  cov- 
ered with  minute  dots  as  if  dusted. 

LentlKlnons  (len-tij'ln-us).  a.  [L.  lentigo,  a 
freckle,  from  L.  lent,  l&tUtt,  a  lentiL]  Per- 
taining to  lentigo;  freckly;  scurfy;  furfur- 
aceous. 

Lentigo  (len-tf'gdXn-  [L]  In  9n«(f .  a  frecldy 
erupuon  on  the  udn. 

Lentil  G«n'til).  n.  [Fr.  lentiUe,  from  L.  lent, 
lentit,  a  lentil  ]  A  plant  and  its  seed  of  the 
genus  Ervum  (E.  lent,  Linn.X  belonging  to 
the  papilionaceous  division  or  the  nat  order 
Leguminosfc.  It  Is  an  annual  plant,  rising 
with  weak  stalks  about  18  inches.  The  seeds, 
which  are  contained  in  a  pod,  are  round, 
flat,  and  a  little  convex  in  the  middle.  It 
is  cultivated  for  fodder  and  for  its  seeds, 
from  which  revalenta  arabica  is  prepared. 

LentiBCOS.  Lentisk  (len-Uslcus.  len'tisk), 
n.  (L.,  the  mastich-tree.]  A  tree  of  tlie 
genus  Pistacla,  P.  lentitcttt  (the  mastich- 
treeX  a  native  of  Arabia,  Persia.  Syria,  and 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the  nat 
order  Anacardiacese.  The  wood  Is  of  a  pale 
brown,  and  resinous  and  fragrant  See  Mas- 

TICH. 

Lentitnde t  (len'ti-tud).  n.  [L.  lentxtt,  slow.] 
Slowness. 

Lentner,  Lentlner  (l^^^^'i^^i'*  lent'i-nSrX  n. 
[From  Lent,  l>ecause  taken  during  that  sea- 
son.]   A  kind  of  hawk.    //.  Walton. 

Lento  O^n'^X  [It.]  In  mutic,  a  direction 
indicating  that  the  music  to  which  the  word 
Is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  slowly. 

Lenton,t  n.    The  season  of  Lent    Chaucer. 

Lentor  O^n^'^i'X  ^'  l^*  ^rom  lentut,  slow, 
tough,  clammy:  Fr.  lenteur.]  1.  Tenacity; 
viscousness;  viscidity,  as  of  fluids.  'Their 
clamminess  and  lentor.'  Evelyn,— %  Slow- 
ness; delay;  sluggishness,  'llie  lentor  of 
eruptions  not  inflammatory.'    Arbuthnot. 

Lentous t  (lent' us X  o-  [L.  lentut,  slow, 
^ck.]  Viscid;  viscous;  tenacious.  'This 
spawn  of  a  Untout  and  transparent  body.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

L'enToi,  L'envoy  (lafa-vwaX  ^^  [Pr.  See 
Envoy.],  1.  A  sort  of  postscript  appended 
to  literary  compositions,  and  serving  either 
to  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of 
some  particular  person,  or  to  enforce  what 
we  cau  the  moral  of  thero:  an  explanatory 
or  commendatory  postscript 


Afoth.  Is  not  /V»/t«>>;asalvef 

Arm.  No.  page:  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to 

make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been 

sain.  SMat. 

2.  A  conclusion;  a  result. 

Long  since 
I  looked  for  this  I'envcy.  Massittgtr. 

Lenslnite  (len'zln-lt).  n.  [From  Lenziut,  « 
German  mineralogist  ]  A  variety  of  halloy- 
site,  a  mineral  of  two  kinds,  the  opaline 
and  argillaceous.  It  is  a  hydrous  sUicate 
of  alumina,  and  occurs  usually  in  small 
masses  of  the  size  of  a  nut 

Leo  (Id'dX  n.  [L.]  The  Lion,  the  fifth  sign 
of  the  zodiac.  It  contains  ninety-five  stars; 
one  of  them,  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the 
breast  of  the  Lion,  is  called  Begulus,  and 
Cor  Leonis  or  Lion's  Heart    It  is  marked 

thusSV— Zreo  Minor ^  the  Little  Lion,  a  con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere  con- 
taining fifty-three  stars. 

Leod,t  Lede,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  Ie6d,  ledda,  a  man. 
a  countryman,  ledde,  people.]  A  man;  a 
countryman;  people;  a  nation. 

Leon,t  n.    A  lion.    Chaucer. 

Leoneae  (\6-o-n6xf),n.  ting,  mud  pi.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Leon  in  Spain;  in  the  plural, 
the  inhabitants  of  Leon. 

Leomese  (le-o-nSz^,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Leon  in  Spain,  or  its  Inhabltanta 

Leonliardite  (Id-on-hilrdltX  n.  [After  Pro- 
fessor von  LeotiAard.]  A  mineral,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime,  found  in  Himgai^. 

Leonides  G^-on'I-d£zX  n.pl  A  name  given 
to  the  group  of  meteors  observed  In  the 
month  of  November  each  year,  but  occur- 
ring with  extreme  profusion  about  three 
times  in  a  century:  so  called  because  they 
seem  to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Leo. 

Leonine  G^o-ninX  a.  [L.  leoninut,  fron^  too. 
Hon.]  Belonging  to  a  lion;  resembling  a 
lion  or  partaking  of  his  qualities;  as,  leonine 
fierceness  or  rapacity. 

Leonine  (l§'o-nInX  n.  A  counterfeit  copper 
coin  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L .  worth  about 
a  hal^nny,  coined  abroad  and  smuggled 
into  England:  so  called  from  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  lion. 

Leonine  (li'o-nlnX  n.  [From  Leon  or  Leo- 
ninut,  a  canon  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict 
In  Paris  In  the  twelfth'  century,  who  wrote 
largely  in  this  measure.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  certain  Latin  measure  popular  in  the 
middle  ages,  consisting  of  hexameter  and 
pentameter  verses,  rhyming  at  the  middle 
and  end.  The  following  Dttln  version  of 
'The  devil  was  sick,'  &c.,  Is  a  leonine 
couplet:— 

Daemon  laMgnebat,  monachus  tunc  esse  volehat, 
Ast  ubi  conva/Mi/,  mansit  ut  ante/)«i/. 

Ovid  practised  this  sort  of  versification, 
especially  in  his  epistles;  for  example— 

Cultaque  Ores/ftr  Taurica  terra  Dea. 

Lines  having  a  similar  character  are  not 
rare  in  JSnglTah  poetry:— 

From  my  win^s  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun.  Shetley. 

Leoninely  (le'o-nln-UX  o,dv.  In  a  leonine 
manner;  like  a  lion. 

Leontodon  (Id-on'td-don).  n.  [Or.  Ie6n,  Uon- 
tot,  a  lion,  and  odottt,  odontot,  a  tooth— in 
reference  to  the  tooth-like  divisions  of  the 
leaves.  ]  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat  order 
Composltss;  lion's-tooth.  As  now  defined 
It  includes  about  forty  species,  several  of 
which  were  formerly  placed  in  separate 

genera.  They  are  perennial  (rarely  annual) 
erbs,  with  entire  or  pinnate  radical  leaves, 
simple  or  sparingly  branched  leafless  scapes, 
and  yellow  flowers.  They  are  natives  of 
Europe,  Central  and  Western  Asia,  and 
Nortnem  Africa,  one  (L.  autumnaU)  being 
naturalij»ed  in  North  America. 
LeonuruB  (l§-o-nu'rusX  n.  [Gr.  lean,  a  lion, 
and  oura,  a  tail— in  allusion  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spike  of  flowers.]  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  nat.  order  Labiates.  It  includes 
about  ten  species,  natives  of  Euroi)e  and 
extra-tropical  Asis[,  one  (L.  Cardiaca)  hav- 
ing spread  throughout  the  world.  They  are- 
erect  herbs,  with  cut  or  lol)ed  leaves,  which 
are  longer  than  the  dense  axillary  whorla 
of  sessile  red  or  whitish  flowers.  L.  Car- 
diaca (the  common  motherwort)  is  more 
or  less  naturalized  in  Britain,  growing  in 
hedges  and  waste  places. 
Leopard  (lep'ttrd).  n.  [L.  leo,  lion,  and  par- 
dut,  a  panther.]  A  carnivorous  digitigrade 
mammal  belonging  to  the  genus  Fells.  It 
Inhabits  Central  Africa,  Persia,  China,  and 
India.    The  general  colour  of  the  leopard 


Fate,  far.  fat.  Wi       mi,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not.  mOve:       tube,  tub.  bflU;       oil.  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  tey. 


LEOPARD^BANZ 

la  nllowliU  fawa.  wlUch  glowi  vain  In  tbo 
iiJn  ULl  It  mcrni  liiu  the  wMt«  of  tbe 
iindar  put  of  the  twd^.  Orer  Uu  btmd, 
tuck.  tHKk,  »nd  llnilN  tn  tcttlmd  blMk 
ipoU  of  nrioiu  tiMft,  whilfl  Ihs  ildu  ire 


cotend  with  nun 

Uia  buoUag  leot 

lahablt*  thg  gml 
Alric*.  {8»  CH: 
rcffard  tbe  putbi 


nini  roH^hitMd  iih 

d  li  the  Ftlitleopard' 
nl  or  chatdi.  ths  Fi 
id  dDdle  apKlu  wh: 
(  part  iKth  at  Aala  • 


JlsJi  popi 


nthir  Fell 
_rd-B-bui 

popalar  ai 


tu  dUTorent  ipadu,  twalgiilug 
tO^pttrdi- 


so[  Dc 


linVn.  ThEKnp- 


pluit^  with  lar^  ronifbEiii  Ifl&vei  and  con- 
aplcudiu  yslloi'  fiowsr-heiula  It  1>  uld  to 
hava  baeauied  forniartj  todaatroy  leirpardi, 
woWea.  and  othar  wild  anlmala. 

Lwnurd-wood  GapVril'WudV  n.  The  woml 
ot  Srohmum  AubkMi  Alao  aald  to  bu 
applied  to  a  tancf-wiud  o(  the  palm  tribe. 

Lo^Mt.*  lApTdit  n.  AlaopanL  CAnuor. 

lepadldM  (la-pwi'iHU).  n.  plL  Tha  bamaclen 
OT  taoae-muiaala,  a  taiall/  ot  cimped  cmt- 

■U(e.  but  when  adult  attaohed  by  the  wi- 

bacome  dtrelopad  into  a  long  flaxlbla  maa- 
enlar  pedoncla,  boarlng  at  lla  ti«e  end  a 
cnlcareonialMll.iuuallf  at  flva  TalTaa,whlch 
protect*  tbB  phnclpal  orsuu  and  openi  at 
wtll  to  admit  ot  Uie  protnufon  ol  jatnteil 
and  clllatad  mdlmanlar;  Umba  or  taataclea. 
hairtna  near  the  Imh  alender  procoaaet 
homalHoua  with  the  ; ILla  ot  hlsher  enuta- 
oca.  Tna  LeptdJdie  are  moatlr  beimapbro' 
dite,  but  In  loma  apeclei  Itaa  animal  ol  the 
normal  lotm  la  smctly  temala,  harlng  one 
or  mora  Btalea  ol  minute  elie  and  more 
abnple  oiganlaation  lodged  inalde  Ita  ahelL 
In  atbm  whldi,  Uiough  harmaplinKlllc. 
■wTe  the  male  onaoa  leaa  daTcloped  Ltaau 
..... ..  .._.. ■eaaramalwith.and 


lMttt»<Iap'iIdlt),  ■.  JL  lepOB.  Or.  Upni. 
■  una  ot  >hall-iub.1  Tha  btinada,  otig  uf 
the  LapadldB  <whlch  aea^ 

lapKdogaatar  (Wa^o«aa-Ur).  n.  [Or. 
Itpat,  tnudiM,  a  limpet,  aod  foaUr.  the 
bellrl  A  ganna  of  email  acanthopternJoui 
flibaa  which  hate  tbe  power  ot^attachlns 
Ihamaeltea  to  rocka  and  other  bard  lub- 
atanoaa  bj  maana  ot  a  dlik  or  aucker  formed 
Iv  the  modinntlOD  ut  the  pectoral  Ant 

I^aKlfpalX  u-  In  ^t  ■  barren  traniformed 

lepM  (W'pu).  n.  11^  and  Qr.  a  limpet.)  A 
genua  of  clrR»da»  of  which  the  barnacle 
tL.  anatiftratit an  auaiple.  Tbty adhere 
In  clnitera  to  mi^kl.  abell*,  floatlDg  wood, 


I«*r  (lep-er).  .1.    iotIk; 

Upron,  ITODI  i'r.  Upre, 
tram  Or.  Itiira,  lepruM, 


m  affected  with  le; 


Lndd  (Kp^X  a.    [I-  Itpidiu,  pleuaot^l 
Flnaant;  Jocoaft 
"      ""    m(lo-pld'l-mn).B.  IL.:Or.  fctiid.'on, 
'     -     "a.  a  Bcale.]    Ad  eitenaive 


mm  UpiM,  I 


rrbi  or  undenhruln  ot 


Bi^ile  or  BBuallT 


La^dOdradnm  (lep'id-A^en-dninX  n.  (Or. 
Itpii,  a  ihell.  rind,  or  acale,  and  il^rndrDn,  a 
trae.l  AneitincE  geDuaoI  toaall  planUot 
■nty  Iragaent  occurrence  In  the  coal  forma- 
tion. Itie  apeclea  are  aomatlmea  found  of 
enonnoua  alia.  IngmeDUDf  itcmiovcurrlni; 
npwarda  ot  40  feet  In  length.  Their  tnlar- 
ual  atructureli  IntarmcdlatelietweenCaa]- 
tono  and  LjcopodlaoeE.  They  preaerre 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  tha  trunk 
the  lean  formed  br  the  Httacbment  of  tbo 
petiole*  or  leaf  .ttalk*. 

LevtdOSUUfld  (Iep^d-«-gan-oldl  u.  A  Bill 
ut  tha  tub-order  Lepidogaualdel. 

Lenldaamata  (l«Ad-«-gan-cddX  a.  Ot  or 
belonging  lo  the  LapldooiDoldai. 

tnildoi^UiixUel  Ocpld-i^au-oid'e-iX  n.  pi. 
[Or.  Upu,  UpidfK,  a  acala,  ffanoM^  ipleodour. 
and  iMot.  rewmbtaoce.]  A  lub-order  uf 
ganoid  Aahei,  diitlngulahed  from  theptaco- 
ganold  Dthea  by  their  external  covering  con- 

ot  platea.  Thebeat  kna<ni  lirhig  Oahea  be^ 
longing  to  tlie  Lcpidoganuldel  are  the  bony 
pike  and  the  polyplema  The  (oiatl  lepldo- 
nnoida  beiFlu  to  appear  In  the  old  red 
and   are   largely  repre- 

Sper  pnlmDinlc  atnta, 
sp-l-dO-gaHir),  n.   Bameai 
LttHulfffntttr. 
LSPldOld  Gep'ia-oid).  n.    [Or.  lepii,  ■  Kale, 
and  cidM,  (omi,  ahnpe,  nppearanoe.]    One 
of  the  Lepldoldcl,  a  laiully  of  extinct  toaall 

Le»l(10idal(lep-[-dold'&Hi>.yl.  A  family 
oteiUnct  foull  flibeiL  found  In  the  oolitic 

The  family  waa  retnarkable  for  lu  UTue 
rhomboldal  bony  ganoid  acalea,  uf  temt 
thickneai,  and  covered  with  eiuuiiel. 
LepliUIlts  (lep-ld-o-Ilt),  ti.     [Or.  Upii 


•ented  lu  the  ui 


or'uiai''Mlour" 


la.)    J 


\iu7r: 


1,  ordlaanty  ot 

1  to  mica.     Lapjuuuka 

red  colour,  tometlmea 

loptera  (lep-ld.op'iir-a).  n.  pi,  rOr, 
a  t;:ale.  and  pteron.  a  wing.)  the 
beautiful  of  all  the  ordenot  InKcU, 


fl'Q 

0,5, a   ^^^ 

5  1       «§: 

mHOanim,  kii_iiili|{4)iRl  tinkjniiili.    l  iJoUi- 
comprlalng ! 


nenibrnuoUB  wlngi. 
jpletelywIthmoSl. 

dng  converted  Into 
Ijjlea  rudimentary. 


' organa  SI 


adult,  and  hare  attachedlo  the  nnper  Up  a 
tulmlar  orgvi  or  aplnneret,  by  which  tilken 
threada  can  be  manufactured. 

LtpUbtptenl, Lapldopterou  (lep-idop'- 

Ur-al,  lep-ld-op'Ur-uiX  a.    Ot  or  belonging 

lo  the  LapldopteiiL 
I  LeplOOBlTni  <leii^-D.*I*rsn),  n.   [Or.  Itpii, 
I    Itpidtt,  a  acale,  and  Mtrtn,  >  tlren.  J     A 


genua  ot  flalie*  forming  tbe  order  Dipnoi : 
the  mnd-Hah.  There  are  two  ipcclea.  the 
L.  pnraduKut  and  tha  I.,  annecrena.  Iha 
. ...._.   ._  ....   ijj^  Intertropical 


-<!S).  n.pl.  [See 
mlly  ot  ganoid 

.,  .,w  apeclea  and  only  oae 

genua,  Lepldoiteua  (which  leeX 
LopldoiMlu  (lep-ld-D^t«-UB),  n.  lOr.  Irptf. 
kpido:  •  acale.  and  Hlaori,  a  bODe  ]  A 
^enui  ot  tiahea  with  Itony  poUahed  or  ganoid 
acalea,  and  hence  known  by  the  name  of 
iMuy-pikea.  Thla  genua  belonga  to  the  fa- 
mily lapldoiUldB  and  order  Qanoidel,  of 
which  It  li  one  of  the  few  living  repreieota- 
Uvea  They  are  only  found  In  Norlh  Ame- 
rica  and  n^aemblB  many  of  the  nicHnolc 

Lenldote,  Lepidotad  (I"P''-dat.  tepn-ilot- 
ed).  a.  [Or.  lepMhu.  tcaly.  truni  ltpi$. 
aacale.]    In  bot  corcred  with  aourfy  acaly 

Lapldbtlni  (lepl-dA-tl'nl),  n.  pf,      [FToni 

L«pldotai<1ep-l-dO'tuiXn  [Or.  lepii.  lepiOet. 
a  icale.]    A  foaall  flah  ot  tha  Wealdeu  for- 


tOM  (letfia).  II.    (Or.  U^'ii,^ 


li  having  a  lacer- 


attached  by  Ifc. 

Bt«d  Inwnltr  margin,  anch  aa  ouTon  uie 
lollage  oftba  oleaater. 
LopUmlda  (la-pla'mldi),  n.  pL  (Or. 
Iipirtiui,  a  buak,  and  ridot.  reaemblanee. ) 
A  family  of  wlngleaa  inaecta.  belonging  to 
.  having  the  abdomen 

iltremlty  with  three  Cauda  1 
are  need  In  leaping.  It 
aem  Leplima  proper  and 

I«>orlS«(w'p!i'r'l-d»),i..jil   IKbput.UpB- 


ig  tou 


ban  tribe,  or  Iha  lanilly  ot  ndanl 
which  the  genua  Lepua  la  the  type. 
ilentlUoo  la  very  peculiar,  [here  beln| 
upper  Inclaora,  two  of  theae  belnjE  ■iimij 
onea,  iltuated  Immediately  behind  (he  nor- 
mal pair. 

Laporln*  riep'or-In  or  lep'or-InX  0.  (L. 
IcporinTU.  from  Itpvi.  a  hare.]  Pertainliig 
to  a  hare;  having  the  nature  or  qualltlea  <H 
thehara. 

Leppedt  fleptXpp     Leaped.    Sptntrr. 

LeprarlJi  (le-prf  rl-a),  ii.  [L.  lepra,  leproay, 
the  plaDIa  on  which  Uie  apeclea  grow  ajipcar- 

Ta  broken  up  Into  a  duaty  maaa.  occaaionally 
tulied  with  a  few  threada.  The  yellow 
powdery  and  white  palchea  on  the  (wk  are 

LoproiB  (lep'rfitX  a.    In  but.  having  a  aenrty 

Leproilty  (le-proa'l-tlX  n.     Tha  atato  ot 

La^flgyOep'rfral).  n-  [0.  Vr.  ttprotit.  See 
LEPKR-I  A  name  given  to  aereral  dlRerent 
diaeaKa  Elephantlaila  la  aomatlmea  called 
Arabic  leproay.  Kegarding  the  leprMy^of 
the  Jewa  nothlu  certain  la  known.  The 
term  waa  prababjy  applied  lovarloualntal- 
ente  cnlaaeon*  dlteaaea,  eepecially  tboae  ot 
a  chronic  or  contagloua  order.  The  ruima  In 
now  treqaantlytvalilcted  by  medical  wrlten 
lo  tbe  Orvek  or  tubercular  tepivay  which 
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prevailed  during  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
still  met  with  in  Iceland,  the  Orlmey  and 
Shetland  Islands,  Norway  and  Sweden,  as 
well  as  in  Africa,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  many  tropical  islands.  The  disease  is 
characterized  by  dusky  red  or  livid  tuber- 
cles of  various  sizes  on  the  face,  ears,  and 
extremities:  thickened  or  rugose  state  of 
the  skin,  with  loss  of  its  sensibility,  filing 
off  of  the  hair,  excepting  that  of  the  scalp ; 
hoarse,  nasal,  or  lost  voice;  ozrona,  ulcera- 
tions of  the  surface,  and  extreme  fetor; 
while  in  some  severe  cases  the  fingers  and 
toes  drop  off.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are 
imcertain,  but  poor  living,  uncleanliness, 
disuse  of  salt,  and  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp  are  its  constant  attendants.  Its  cure 
is  always  uncertain,  and,  in  advanced  cases, 
improbable. 

Leprous  (lep'rusX  a.  [L.  leprosus;  Fr.  l^- 
preuac.  SeeLBPER.]  L  Infected  with  leprosy; 
covered  with  white  scales. 

His  hand  was  leprous  as  snow.  Ex.  iv.  6. 

2.  In  tot.  covered  with  a  sort  of  scurflness, 
as  crustaceons  lichens ;  lepidote. 

LeprouBly  (lep'rus-li),  adv.  In  a  leprous 
manner. 

Leproosness  (lep'rus-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  leprous. 

Leptocardii  (lep'td-kftr-di-I),  n.  pi  [Gr. 
leptos,  slender,  and  kardia,  the  heart.] 
The  name  given  by  Miiller  to  the  order  of 
fishes  comprising  the  lancelet,  now  called 
Pharyiigohranchti. 

LeptodactylfLeptodactyle  Geptd-dak'til), 
n.  [Qt.  teptoSf  slender,  and  daktylos,  a 
toe.]  A  bird  or  other  animal  ha>'ing  slender 
toes. 

Leptodaotyloiu  Oep-td-dak'til-us),  a.  [Gr. 
Uptos,  slender,  and  daktyloa,  a  finger.] 
Having  slender  toes. 

LeptOleplB  (lep-tore-pisX  n.  [Gr.  leptos, 
smooth,  and  lepis,  a  scale.]  A  genus  of 
small  sauroid  fossil  fishes  found  in  the  lias 
and  oolite. 

LeptOlOgy  (lep-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  leptoloaia— 
Uptoa,  small,  and  logon,  discourse.  ]  A  minute 
and  tedious  discourse  on  trifling  things. 

Lept08pemilim(lep-td-8p«r'mumX»-  [Gr. 
leptoa,  smooth,  and  gperma,  seed.]  A  large 
genus  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  nat  order  Myrtacero. 
They  have  small  leathery  dotted  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  Captain  Cook's  crew  used 
the  leaves  of  L.  lan%gernm  for  tea,  and  they 
are  said  to  improve  the  flavour  of  beer. 

LepUB  (le'pus),  n.  [L.,  a  hare.]  1.  A  genus 
of  rodents,  comprising  the  hare  and  rabbit. 
See  Hare,  Rabbit.— 2.  In  attron.  the  Hare, 
a  southern  constellation  containing  nine- 
teen stars.  It  is  situated  directly  under 
Orion. 

LeretO^rXa.    Empty.    See  Lser. 

LemsBadsa  (l^i'-n§'a-d6X  *>.  pi.   A  group  of 

farositic  suctorial  crustaceans,  of  the  order 
chthyophthira  or  flsh-lice.having  the  mouth 
armed  with  piercing  mandibles,  and  the 
feet,  iaws.and  true  legs  undeveloped,  found 
attached  to  fishes.  Some  species  penetrate 
the  sldn,  and  feed  on  the  viscera.  The 
typical  genus  is  Lemtea. 

Lftrngmn,  Lemean  (l^r-ne'an),  n.  An  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Lemieadn. 

Lerot  (le'rot), »».  [Fr. ,  dim.  from  loir,  a  dor- 
mouse, from  L.  glit,  glirig,  a  doimouse.]  A 
name  of  the  garden  dormouse  {Myoxus  ni- 
tela),  a  little  rodent  which  makes  great 
havoc  among  fruit  It  hibernates  in  win- 
ter, six  or  seven  crowding  into  one  cell. 

Le8e,t  n.    A  leaslL    Chaucer. 

Le86,t  a.  [A.  Sax.  Udtf,  false.]  False;  lying. 
Chaucer. 

L68e,t  v-t.    To  lose.    Chancer. 

Leie  Majesty  ( 16z'  maj'es-ti ).  n.  See  Leze 
Majesty. 

Lesion  (l^zbon),  n.  [L  Iceno,  from  Icedo,  to 
hurt]  1.  A  hurting;  hurt;  wound;  injury. 
2.  In  Seoti  law.  the  degree  of  harm  or  injur}* 
done  to  the  interests  of  a  minor,  or  of  a 
person  of  weak  capacitv,  necessary  to  entitle 
him  to  reduce  or  set  aside  the  deed  by  which 
lie  has  suffered.  — S.  In  pathol.  derangement: 
disorder;  anv  morbid  change,  either  in  the 
exercise  of  functions  or  in  the  texture  of 
organs. 

LeSSt  fles).     For  Unlest.    B.  Joimm. 

-LesSM^sX  A  terminating  syllable  appended 
to  many  nouns,  and  thus  forming  adjectives, 
is  the  A.  Sax.  -ledt,  Goth.  4aiu,  Icel  -latisg, 
O.Sax.  -Wf,  O.  H.G.  -teo»,  -W*,  signifying  Uter- 
ally  loose  from,  and  allied  to  the  A.  Sax. 
lutarK  ledgan^  K  lote.  It  forms  adjectives 
denoting  destitute  of.  void  of,  wanting;  as, 
a  witfeM  man,  a  man  destitute  of  wit;  child- 


lesg,  without  children;  t&ttieTless;  t&ithless; 
penni^M;  law^M;  &c 
Less  (Lea),  a.  [O.E  lesse,  lasse,  A.  Sax.  Ices, 
kessa  (for  lassra).  Allied  to  Goth,  lagivs, 
weak(comp.  lazy)-  the  superL  least  is  a  con- 
tracted form  of  A.  Sax.  kesdst,  kesest.  Little, 
which  serves  as  the  positive,  is  from  n 
different  root]     Smaller;  not  so  large  or 

freat;  as,  a  less  quantity  or  number;  a 
orse  of  less  size  or  value;  we  are  all 
destined  to  suffer  affliction  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree. 

Less  (lesX  adv.  In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree ; 
as,  less  bright  or  loud ;  less  beautiful ;  less 
obliging;  less  careful;  the  less  a  man  praises 
himself  the  more  disposed  are  others  to 
praise  hinL 

Less  G^s),  n.  1.  Not  so  much;  a  quantity  not 
so  great  as  another  quantity ;  an  vthiug  be- 
low a  certain  standard;  as,  he  said  he  would 
have  all  his  rights  and  honours,  and  would 
not  be  contented  with  less. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered, 
some  more,  some  /ess.  Ex.  xvL  17. 

2.  A  younger;  an  inferior. 

The  /ess  is  blessed  of  the  better.       Heb.  vli.  7. 

—No  less,  nothing  of  inferior  consequence 
or  moment;  nothing  else. 

He  is  »o  less  than  what  we  say  he  is.      Shak. 
Look  for  no  less  than  death.  Shak. 

Less  t  (les),  v.t.    To  make  less.    Oovoer. 

Lessee  (Ics-seO,  n.  [From{&a«f.]  The  person 
to  whom  a  lease  is  given,  or  who  takes  an 
estate  by  lease. 

Lessen  (les'n),  v.t.  l.  To  make  less;  to 
diminish;  to  reduce  in  size,  number,  degree, 
state,  or  quality;  as,  to  lessen  a  kingdom  or 
its  population;  awlcward  manners  tend  to 
lessen  our  respect  for  men  of  merit— 2.  To 
degrade;  to  reduce  indignity;  to  depreciate; 
to  disparage. 

St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office  when  ill  men 
conspired  to  lessen  it.  AUerbury. 

Lessen  (les'n),  v.t.     To  become  less;   to 
shrink;    to   contract   in    bulk,   quantity, 
number,   or  amount;  to  become  less  in, 
degree ;  to  decrease ;  to  diminish.     '  Listen 
to  the  lessening  music'    Tennyson. 

Lesser  (les'^r).  a.  [A  double  compar. 
from2e«K]    Less:  smaller. 

By  the  same  reason  may  a  man  in  the  state  of  nature 
punish  the  lesser  breaches  of  that  law.  Locke. 

God  made  .  .  ,  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  ni|;ht. 

Gen.  J.  16. 

[The  use  of  this  form  of  the  comparative  of 
little  is  not  so  common  as  that  of  the  form 
less,  but  it  is  almost  uniform  after  the  defi- 
nite article,  and  in  antithesis  to  greater  as 
well  as  in  certain  special  instances;  as,  in 
Lesser  Asia.  ] 
Lesser  (les'^r),  adv.    Less. 

Some  say  he's  mad ;  others  that  lesser  hate  him 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury.  Shak. 

Lessee  (les'ez).  71.  [Fr.  lai»s^€S,  lit.  leavings, 
from  laisser,  to  leave.]  In h'unting,  the  or- 
dure or  excrement  of  the  boar,  wolf,  and 
bear. 

Lesson  (les'n).  ik  [Fr.  legon;  L.  lectio,  Uc- 
tionis,  from  L.  lego,  tectum,  to  pick  up, 
gather,  or  collect,  to  read.]  1.  Anything 
read  or  recited  to  a  teacher  by  a  pupil  or 
learner,  or  such  a  portion  of  a  1)ook  as  is 
assigned  by  a  preceptor  to  a  pupil  to  be 
learned  at  one  time;  something  to  be 
learned.— 2.  Instruction  conveyed  to  a  pupil 
at  one  time;  as,  to  receive  twelve  lessons  in 
music;  a  half -hour  lesson  on  th6  piano. — 

3.  Anythin^^  learned  or  that  may  be  learned 
from  experience. 

O  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain.     Shak. 

4.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  In  divine  ser- 
vice; as,  here  endeth  the  first    lessau.-- 

5.  Precept;  doctrine  or  notion  inculcated. 

Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and 
teach  her  not  an  evil  lessen  against  thyself. 

Kcclus.  ix.  X. 

6.  Severe  lecture;  reproof:  rebuke. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  l.nte. 

-Sir  >".  Siiine^. 

7.  A  musical   composition  written  as  an 
exercise  for  an  instrument. 

Those  good  laws  were  like  good  /essptts  set  fur  a 
flute  out  of  tune.  Sir  y.  Dn-.-ia. 

Lesson  O^s'n).  v.t.    Tu  teach;  to  instruct. 

Children  should  be  seasoned  betimes,  and  lessoned 
into  a  contempt  and  detestation  of  this  vice. 

Str  K.  I'tstrattze. 

Lessor  (le«-sor^. «.  [From  lease.  ]  One  who 
leases;  the  person  who  lets  to  a  tenant  for 
a  term  of  years,  or  gives  a  lease. 

Lest  0«»t).  ^^  [O.  fi.  teste,  leoste,  for  Us  the, 
shortened  from  A.  8ax.  thy  Ices  the.  the 
less  that,  lest — thy.  [jy  that  -  the  in  the  more. 


&c.,  lces=less,  the,  indeclinable  relative] 
For  fear  that;  in  case;  that .  .  .  not 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it.  neither  shall  ye  touch  it.  lest 
ye  die-  Gen.  iii.  3. 

Sin  no  more,  lesl  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee. 

Jn.  V.  14. 

Lest  t  Qest),  v.i.    To  listen.    Spenser. 

Lestft  n.  [A  form  of  lust.]  Pleasure. 
Chaucer. 

Leste,t  v.t.  To  list;  to  please:  generally 
used  as  an  impersonal. 

Leste,t  a.    Last.    Chaucer. 

Leste.t  a.  suverl.    Least    Chaucer. 

Lestrls  (les^ris),  n.  [Gr.  l€stris,  piratical, 
from  Ustes,  a  robber,  pirate.]  A  genus  of 
palmiped  birds,  distinguished  from  the  true 
gulls  by  their  membranous  nostrils  being 
larger,  and  opening  nearer  to  the  point  ana 
edge  of  the  beak;  the  tail  is  also  pointed, 
llie  L.  parasiticus  is  the  arctic  gull,  and 
the  L.  catarrhactes  the  slaia  gull,  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  gull  kind.  They  both 
force  gulls  and  other  sea-birds  to  give  up 
their  prey;  hence  their  name. 

Let  (let),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  let;  ppr.  letting. 
[Common  to  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  ori- 
ginally with  reduplicated  preterite.  A.  Sax. 
Icetan,  Utan,  pret.  Ie6t,  leolt,  for  loeldt  (Goth. 
laildty,  V.laaten,Ice\.ldta,Qot\i.ietan,leitan, 
G.  lassen,  to  let,  to  permit  to  let  go,  set  free; 
allied  to  £.  late,  and  probably  to  L.  lassus, 
weary,  exhausted.]  1.  To  permit;  to  allow; 
to  suffer;  to  give  leave  or  power  by  a  posi- 
tive act,  or  negatively  to  withhold  restraint; 
not  to  prevent;  as,  a  leaky  ship  lets  water 
enter  into  the  hold.  Let  is  now  always 
followed  by  the  infinitive  without  the  sign 
to;  and  the  examples  of  its  use  with  the 
infinitive  preceded  by  to  are  rare  even  in 
older  English. 

Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go.  Ex.  viii.  28. 

When  the  ship  was  caught  and  could  not  bear  up 
into  the  wind,  we  let  her  drive.  Acts  xxviL  15. 

2.  To  cause;  to  make. 

There's  a  letter  for  you,  sir,  ...  if  your  name  be 
Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is.  Shak. 

[In  this  sense  the  word  let  is  pretty  common 
in  Old  English  with  the  infinitive  not  pre- 
ceded by  to,  in  constructions  similar  to  those 
in  which  do  is  used  with  the  infinitive  in 
modem  English.    Thus  Chaucer  has— 

For  which  this  noble  Theseus  anon 
Let  senden  after  gentle  Palamon ; 

where  let  senden  is  equivalent  to  did  send. 
See  Abbott's  Shaksperian  Grammar,  §  808.] 

3.  To  lease;  to  grant  possession  and  use  for 
a  compensation ;  as,  to  let  an  estate  for  a 
year;  to  let  a  house  to  a  tenant;  to  let  a 
room  to  lodgers:  often  followed  by  out;  bnt 
the  out  is  unnecessary.  —4.  To  g^i  ve  put,  as  any 
work  to  be  performed  at  a  fixed  rate;  as,  to 
let  the  works  on  a  railway.  —6.  In  the  impera- 
tive mood,  let  has  the  following  uses,  (af  Fol- 
lowed by  the  first  and  third  persons  it  ex- 
presses desire  or  wish;  hence  it  is  used  in 
prayer  and  entreaty  to  siiperiors.and  to  those 
who  have  us  in  their  power ;  as,  let  me  not 
wander  from  thy  commandments.  Ps.  cxix. 
10.  (6)  Followed  by  the  first  person  plural,  let 
expresses  exhortation  or  entreaty;  as,  rise, 
let  us  go.  (c)  Followed  by  the  third  person, 
it  implies  permission,  desire,  command,  or 
concession,  addressed  to  an  inferior;  as,  let 
him  go;  let  them  remain. 

Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  to- 
gether unto  one  place,  and  let  the  drj'  land  appear. 

Gen.  i.  9. 
O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow.     Pofe. 

—To  let  alone,  to  leave ;  to  suffer  to  remain 
without  inteniieddling;  as,  let  alone  this  idle 
project;  let  me  alo^ie.  Adverbially  used  in 
the  sense  of  not  to  take  into  account ;  nnt 
to  mention.    [Colloti.  or  vulgar.] 

He's  vurth  a  shilling  a  day;  let  alone  the  arrands. 

Dtcketts. 
I  wouldn't  turn  out  a  badger  to  you,  let  aloue  .1  ninn. 

Dukn'.s. 

-  To  let  be,  to  suffer  to  be  as  at  present;  to 
suffer  to  go  or  to  cease:  to  let  alone.  —To  let 
blood,  to  open  a  vein  and  suffer  the  hhiod 
to  flow  out— To  let  down,  (a)  to  permit  to 
sink  or  fall;  to  lower. 

She  let  them  donn  by  a  cord  through  the  window. 

losh.  ii.  IS- 

(b)  To  soften  in  tempering,  as  tools,  cntlerj-. 
Ac— To  let  drive  or  let  fly,  to  send  forth  or 
discharge  with  violence,  as  an  arrow,  stone. 
&C.—T0  let  go,  to  allow  or  suffer  to  go:  to 
release  from  confinement:  to  relax  hold  of 
anything:  often,  by  a  vulgar  corruption, 
with  of. 

*  Don't,'  cried  Oliver,  struggling.     *  Let;^o  o/xr\:' 

iHrJt-ens. 

-  -To  let  in  or  info,  (a)  to  permit  or  suffer  to 
enter;  to  admit:  as,  open  the  door,  let  in 


F&te,  fttr,  fat,  fftU;       me.  met.  h*r:       pine,  pin;      note.  not.  mdve;       tube,  tub.  b^ill:       oil,  pound:      ii.  Sc.  alw/ne;      V.  Sc  f/»/ 
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my  trienil:  wa  m»  oat  1(1  inlo  tbe  nicnU  o 
tlie  cftbinit  (M  To  place  In  m  «d  InKnlan 
lc>  To  liheit.  HaliiailL-To  Ut  loom,  i 
ituB  fnjm  rtslnUnt:  to  pennlt  to  nndsr  ■ 


4'iilArsfl;  u,  to  til  out  &  ropa  (bj  lUovlng  It 
to  allp):  to  Itt  out  null  oriniTnciiL  (0^" 
leaaa  or  l«t  to  hin.  Of)  To  gliia  dd  contract. 
8w  Kbora  def.  4  -  7r>  i*(  tfid*.  to  let  tlon»; 


-^ro  lt(  ({fp,  to  let  goi  to  let  Iooh;  to  omit: 
to  lOM  bjr  negLtgince.  —  Li<  that  JIrt  tlick 

Ulst.  (3cotch.]-TD  Jn'will  alt™,  to  lor- 
beAT  trying  to  Improve  that  which  it  alrudj 
In  n  HUiIactaiT  condition;  to  leare  matlen 

^mt (lul\Ti.    l.t  To torbeari  to lears off. 


a.  TovlsldBC«rtiUnrentbTbetnghlre<laiit; 
■s.  till*  hnuw  Irfi  toi  £l6  ■  i«r.  -  To  lil 
in,  tu  tub:  to  admit  water.  -  To  Ut  tm, 
to  make  a  diaclature:  to  tietray  koowledgc: 
M.  don't  Ut  on  about  that;  Uiat  li.  iloa't 
mention  It  [Scotch  and  American.! 
I,*t  (let),  n.     A  letting  for  hire. 

here  ch««p.  Ditkifi, 

Lat  net),  «  (  pret  4  pp.  fcUnf ;  ppr  felKiiff, 
(A.  But  kiliu,  to  delay,  to  lilnder,  Irom 
!«•(.  late;  comp.Mnder.  from  Aiml.)  To  re- 
btrd ;  to  hinder ;  to  Impede ;  to  Inlenwe 


LflihUVliaUr  Ce-t^iir'llli-^l-U).  adv.     In  a 

llk-al-neV  lB.thU>tlk.n«).  n.  The  lUta  or 
quality  of  being  lathaiglc:  morbid  or  un- 
DiitanJ  alaeplneu  or  drowdneu. 
lathiufln  (1eth'kr-]Ii;,  i.l.  preL  ft  pp.  h- 
thafyiied;  f^r.  Uthorfpang.  To  render  le- 
thargle, 

Lethwjy  peth'm--ji).  n.    [L.  itthkt^'ai. 

Ulhar^-^UOti,  oblivion,  and  argot.  Idle, 
or  more  probably  niya,  pain,  morbid  affti:- 
UuD.  the  I  bnliig  d^mllited  to  r  on  ac- 
count of  the  I  in  the  prevloui  part  of  the 


UtterivattK 
iealed,1)ywl 


In  Ute  loMlIt]'  Id  which  he  li  Inipriaoned. 
Lrttet  Oet'tr),  B.t    To  impreu  or  form  let- 
ten  on:  ai,  to  lelCer  a  book;  a  book  gilt  and 

LatUr-tM»nl  (let'tr-bdrdX  n.  In  vHMing 
a  board  on  which  paina  of  typei  ate  placed 
tor  diitrlbutloD.  and  alao  when  they  are 


),  n.     A  book  In 


led  by  him. 
01  (lol'«rbo; 


Lrtbuir  Qathlr.}!), 


',&T" 


ontalnlng  letten  or  eplillei.— !.  In  prinU 
ins,  ■  caee  of  letten  or  typet, 
Lattar-cllp  (let'tr-kllp),  n.     A  CDnlrlvance, 

Knerally  In  the  form  of  a  iprlng-clup,  for 
eplug  letters  or  paperm  fast  together. 
LAttar-cnttar  (let'*r-kut-«r),  n.     One  who 


the  river  of  oblivion;  c 

the  Infernal  reglone.     luwaiera  pofaeaiea 

theqiuUtyofcaualngthoaawho  drank  them 

ence.-l  Oblivion:  a  draeght  of  oblivion. 

Letbet  (Uth).  n.  [L  letAntR,  death.]  Death. 

LMbMn  0<-th«'aii>,  a.  Pertilolnc  to  the 
river  Lethe;  Indnclng  torgettulneu  or  obli- 
vion.    '11  Death  ao  taate  Itthtan  ipilnei.' 


Lettered  (let'«rd>,  a. 


draknated  with  [elten ;  aa,  a  lellered  enl 

or  illUitratlon, 

Letter-rouiltaT(let'er-found-rl),n.  Aptace 

LetteriBC  (let'erlng),  n.     1.  The  act  of  Im- 

pieiilngletterB.— £.  The  letter*  Impreaaed 
iir  formed  upon  anything. 
^  L<  irTlla  letten  or 

'  Li  irold  of  letl«r>; 


Interpoaed.  w 
dltnlnntlTa, 


re  Ut  la  properly  a  double 


d  chleOy  In  the  phrai 


verb,!    , 


r  when  uaed  aa  an  anBBthetlc.  , 
(l»'tli«-nn-ti),  V.I.  To  lubjecl  to 
uiD  itumciice  of  letheOD ;  to  render  uncon- 
■cioDM  or  forgetful. 
LethUhroiu  (l«-th[r«r-a>).  a.  [L  Uthnm.  I 
dBath,wid/>ro,  tobrlns.)  Deadly ;  mortal: 
bringing  death  or  deatmctlon.  I 


LatOll  nech),  n  (,  (A.  San.  fcccan.  to  wet,  to 
moliten.  See  Ueak.]  To  waah,  lu  aahea. 
by  percolation,  or  canilntc  water  to  paaa 
Uirongh  them,  and  thus  to  Knarate  from 
tfaem  the  alkali.  The  water  thui  charged 
with  alkali  li  called  fw.  Written  alio  teocA. 

Letoh  (lechX  11.1.  To  paaa  through  by  per- 
coUtlon.     Written  alao  Liaeh. 

Lstoh  (lech),  n.  L  A  quantity  of  wood  aahea 
throngh  which  water  lelchea  or  paaKI,  and 
tbu>  Imblbei  the  alkali.  -%  A  letch-tub. 

Latch (lechj,n.  (SaeLECU,LaciiBH-]  Strong 
dealre;  paaaton. 

Soioe|worpleh4v*aAAiArarmiii»(l(birlwpo«(i>r&, 
andfOfATenprvlhewnaKiDfolhcn.  lit  QHiiieey. 

Iirtoh-tnb  Cechtobk  n.  A  wooden  venel 
or  tub  In  wnlch  aahea  are  latched.  -Some- 
tlmea  written  Lta^-tvb. 

Latoliy  Oeehl),  a.  Allowing  water  to  per- 
culata  UiroDgh:  aald  of  gravelly  and  landy 

Leta,ln     Theri' 
LMckma,)  n.    \Lrt.  h 
aport.  play.  1  A  hinder 

tiui  (wti 

latal. 

tIViM^I  bto'-I  "*'  "'""'^  '"»!■,"*  IK;^. 

letliaUtyae-thil-I-tiXn.     Uortallty 

Latbarclc,  Lethuxlnl  (le-thar'JIk,  le- 
tharJilTal).  a.  |L.  SUorvteiu;  Gr.  Ulkar- 
gikia,  friim  Uihargat,  drowginea*.  ftee 
LETHiKar.l  1.  Affected  with  letharay:  mor- 
bidly Inclined  to  aleep;  extremely  drowsy ; 


hlnden 


Inhabitant  ol  the 


letheaa.     [Rare. 

"SuiaSji'Bal'uc 

Letter  (let'tr),  n.     une  who  leU  or  permita. 

-Ult^-BO.  one  who  leta  go;  a  apenrtthrltt; 

a  aquanderer. 

Latter  (lel'tr),  n.     One  who  Ista,  retarda,  or 

Letter  (iet'4r),  n.     [Fr.  UUre.  L  lUfn.  fmni 
n,  to  beimeju-,  BU  early  mode  of 


Lettar-oflloa  (let'ta-'Of-llaV 


upon  tablet*"! 


by  g 


e  the  c 


m  of  the  organa  of  ipeech 
printed  meuage;  an  epial 


ir  (1et'«rpi>p«r),  n.     Fiiper  for 


Letterpreai  (let'^r-prea).  <l    Conalatlnfl  ot 

'     relating  to,  or  employed  in,  type-prlnung; 

as,  AUtlfrprea  printer;  ittttryrtu  printing. 

Letter-»orter(let'*r-tort-*r),  n  An  aaaiat 
I    ant  in  a  poBt-offlce  who  la  engaged  Id  ti- 

Letter-wood  (let'*r-wnd),  n.  The  heaH- 
wood  of  a  tree  or  the  genua  Broalmum  (B 
.^ublelr'i'l,  belonging  tolhebread-rmltfamlly 
(ArtoeaipaceE).  and  a  native  of  Onlana.  II 

I  li  extremely  hard,  of  a  beantlfnl  brown 
colour  with  black  tpola.  whii;h  have  been 

I    cotoparodtobleroillyphlcs:  hence  the  name. 


■cntloiu  Dfthi  b-Elnr.  Jrr.  r^/--.      , 

4.  In  priMina.  a  alnftle  type  or  character: 

Kanllyofl<Iler.—K.p{.' Learning:  emdllion: 
aa,  a  man  ot  lilWn.  'In  the  flowery  walk  of 
letl^ra'  IVnnyaon.— ^tferc/atlomdy.  See  | 
AttoMK*.— l*ller  of  crvdence.  See  C»D-  , 
txct.i.—LtUtrofcndit  Be* under CnEDn. 
—LtlUr  of  Marqve.  See  >liliuiux.-5^nel 
tatfrr.  Stuf^msn.—DtaiUtUT.  SeeVian-  : 
LkTniiL~t«lier.clflim,in(aiii,cloaolelt«n. 
being  uaually  cloial  or  lealed  np  with  the 


Latter-wtiter  Oet'*r-rj( 

write,  lollen;  a  book  ■ 

'  ment  for  copying  lettera 
Letttoet  a*fliX  "  >"in 
Lattloe-capl  (letii-kap 


-tr),   11.     One  who 


(let'U-kap),  n.    (Conip  O.Kr, 


T,  trig;    Kh.  irUg:    f  b,  aj 
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LetUsll,  LetUc  Oetlah,  lenk),a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Letts,  or  natives  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Livonia. 

LettlBll,  LetUc  Get'ish,  let'ik\  n.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  people  of  Livonia,  ori- 
ginally a  Slavonian  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  tongues. 

Lettre-de-GBU^et  (let-r-de-ka-sha).  See 
Cachet. 

Lettuce  (lefisX  n.  [A.  Sax.  lactuce.  O.  lat- 
tich,  D.  latuto,  Fr.  laitue,  from  L  Itictuca, 
a  lettuce,  from  lac,  laetis,  milk.]  llie  Eng- 
lish popular  name  of  several  species  of  Lac- 
tuca.  some  of  which  are  used  as  salads.  See 
Lactuca. 

LetLCadendron  (IQ-ka-den'dron),  n.  [Or. 
leukott  white,  and  dendron,  a  tree— in  allu- 
sion to  the  white  leaves.]  A  genus  contain- 
ing between  forty  and  fifty  species  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  with  handsome  silky  silvery 
entire,  mostly  sessile  leaves,  and  heads  of 
yellowish  dioecious  flowers,  nat  order  Pro- 
teaceas,  natives  of  the  Ca];>e  of  Good  Hope. 
L.  argenteum  is  the  silver-tree,  the  silvery 
leaves  of  which  are  much  used  in  Christmas 
decorations. 

Leudn.  Leucine  (l&'sinX  n.  [Or.  leukos, 
white.]  (CcHuN(^.)  A  white  pulverulent 
substance  obtained  by  treating  muscular 
fibre  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards 
with  alcohoL  It  crystallizes  in  shining 
scales. 

LeudSCUS  (Itl-sislcusX  n.  [Or.  leukiskos,  the 
white  mullet  1  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Cyprinidse.  It  contains  numerous 
species,  of  which  the  roach,  dace,  and  bleak 
siTord  familiar  examples. 

Leudte  (lu'sll).  n.  [Gr.  leukos,  white.]  A 
mineral,  so  caUed  from  its  whiteness,  found 
among  volcanic  products  in  Italy,  especially 
at  Vesuvius,  disseminated  through  the  lavas 
in  crystals  or  in  irregular  masses.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina  and  potassium. 

Leudtic  Oi^'Si^ilc)'  A-  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
containing,  or  resembling  leucite. 

Leudtoid  (lu'si-toidX  a.  In  erygtal.  the  tra- 
pesohedron :  so  called  as  being  the  form  of 
the  mineral  leucite. 

LeucobryacesB  0&'k6-bri-a''s£-SX  ^  P^  (Or. 
leukot,  white,  and  bryony  an  alga.]  A  faipily 
of  operculate  mosses  arranged  ^mong  the 
Acrocarpi,  but  exhibiting  also  lateral  fruit- 
stalks.    There  is  only  one  British  genus. 

LeucocytluBmla,  Leucocythemla  Qfi'kd- 

si-thd^mi-a),  n.  rOr.  Uuko§,  white,  kytos,  a 
cell,  and  haima,  blood.]  In  med,  a  disease 
in  which  the  blood  presents  a  great  increase 
of  the  white  corpuscles,  the  spleen  and  lym- 
phatic glands  being  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased. 

LeuoOBtlllopiC  nOk-d-thi-ot/ik).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  leucoBthiops  or  albino ;  pertaining 
to  leucopathy. 

Leuco-etlllopiC(lfi'ko-^thi-op"ikXa.  Same 
as  Leuccethiopic 

LeuooBthlops  (Ifik-d'thi-ops).  n.  pL  LtUCOB- 
tlllope8(lak-d'thi-op-6z)i  [Or.  Uukot,  white, 
and  aithwpt,  an  Etniop  or  black.]  An  al- 
bino or  individual  affected  with  a  want  of 
colouring  matter  in  the  skin  and  outicular 
appendages. 

Leuoojum.  Leucolum  oo-kd'jum,  la-kd'i- 

um),  n.  [Gr.  Uukot,  white,  and  urn,  a  violet, 
in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
whence  the  English  name  snowflake.]  A 
genus  of  European  bulbous  plants,  nat. 
order  Amanrlliaacen.  They  are  very  like 
snowdrops,  but  the  six  perianth-segmenti 
are  nearly  equal.  L.  cativum  is  a  British 
species  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
snowflake. 

LeuooL  Lencollne  (laicoi,  laicoi-in).  n. 

(CfHyN.)  An  orguilo  base  obtained  from 
coal-tar,  isomeric  with  chinoUne. 

Leuooma  (l^-l^^oia),  n.  [L,  from  lettkot, 
white.]  A  white  opadty  of  the  cornea  of 
the  eye,  the  result  of  acute  inflammation. 
Called  also  Albugo. 

Leucopathy,  Lencopatbla  (lO-kop'a-thi. 
ia-k6-path'l-aX  n.  [Or.  Uuko*.  white,  and 
pathoM,  affection.]  The  condition  of  an 
albino:  albinism. 

Leuoopliane  (laicO-finX  n.  [Gr.  Uukot. 
white,  and  phaind,  to  appear.]  A  mineral 
occurring  imperfectly  crystallized,  of  a  pale 
greenish  or  wine-yellow  colour,  consisting  of 
silica,  fluoric  acid,  glucina,  lime,  and  sodium. 
It  is  found  in  Norway. 

Leucophaila  GQ-kd-fi'si-a\  n.  A  genus  of 
white  butterflies.  L.  tinapit,  or  wood- white 
butterfly,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

Leucophlegmacy  (la-kd-fleg 'ma-si),  n. 
[Gr.  UukophUginatia  — Uukot,  white,  anil 
phUffina,  phlegm.]    A  tendency  to  a  dropsi- 


cal state  known  by  paleness,  flabbiness,  or 
redundancy  of  serum  in  the  blood. 

Leucophlegmatlc  (mOcd-fleg-marik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  leucophlM;niacy ;  having  a 
dropsical  habit  of  body  with  an  unnaturally 
pale  complexion. 

Leucopterlan  Ou'kop-te'rI-an).  ti.  Ineeo^. 
hist  one  of  a  sect  of  the  Greek  Church 
charged  with  the  errors  of  the  Origenists. 
and  with  corrupting  the  text  of  the  Gospel 

Leucopsrrite  ( Id-kop'i-rlt  X  n.  [  Or.  Uukot, 
white,  and  £.  pyrites.  ]  A  minenU  of  a  colour 
between  white  and  steel-gray,  of  a  metallic 
lustre,  consisting  chiefly  of  arsenic  and 
iron. 

Leucorrhosa  (IQ-ko-r^aX  n.  [Or.  Uukot, 
and  rhed,  to  flow.]  In  ined.  a  morbid  dis- 
charge of  a  white,  yellowish,  or  greenish 
mucus  from  the  female  genital  organs;  fluor 
albus;  the  whites. 

Leucostadfld  O^-ko-sI'a-deX  n.  pi  A  family 
of  short- tailed  decapoaous  crustaceans, 
containing  many  pretty,  round,  porcellane, 
exotic  crabs. 

Leucostine  (lu-kos'tin),  n.  [Or.  Uttkot, 
white.]    A  variety  of  trachyte. 

Leucous  (la'kusX  a.  [Or.  Uukot,  white.] 
White:  applied  speciflcally  to  albinos. 

Leugh,  Lieiuch  (lyu6h  or  lydchX  pret.  uf 
lauch.    Laughed.    [Scotch.] 

Hownaceless  Ham  /eu£-h  at  hit  dad. 

Which  made  Canaan  a  nigcr.  Bums. 

Levant  (lev'ant),  a.  [Fr.  Uvant,  rising, 
sunrise,  from  lever,  L  leva,  to  make  light, 
to  raise.  In  the  extract  below.  Milton,  using 
Uvant  and  ponent  as  correlative  terms, 
directly  borrows  from  the  It.  UvanU,  east, 
east  wind,  and  ponenU,  west,  west  wind.] 
l.t  Eastern;  coming  from  the  direction  in 
which  the  sun  rises. 

Forth  ru«h  the  in-ant  and  the  ponent  winds. 
Eurus  and  Zephyr.  Milton. 

2.  In  geol  the  name  ('  sunrise  [)  given  by  Pro- 
fessor H  Rogers  to  the  fourth  of  his  fifteen 
divisions  of  Uie  palteozoic  strata  in  the  Ap- 
palachian chain,  the  names  of  which  suggest 
metaphorically  the  different  natural  periods 
of  the  day:  it  corresponds  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent with  our  lower  Silurians.  ^L«rant  and 
I    couchant,  in  law,  see  COUCHANT. 

Levant  (le-vantO,  n.  [li  UvanU,  the  east, 
the  east  wind.  See  the  adjective.]  1.  A 
name  given  somewhat  loosely  to  the  coun- 
tries, or  more  especially  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  countries,  lying  on  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  contig- 
uous waters,  as  Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Egypt,  <fec.  —  2.  An  easterly  wind 
blowing  up  the  Mediterranean;  a  levanter. 

Levant  (IS-vanf),  v.i.  [Sp.  Uvantar,  to  raise, 
to  move,  to  remove;  Uvantar  la  eata,  means 
to  break  up  house ;  Uvantar  el  eampo,  to 
break  up  camp;  to  decamp— from  L  Utarc, 
to  raise.]    To  run  away;  to  decamp. 

Her  unfortunate  affliction  precluded  her  from  all 
hope  of  Uvanting  with  a  iover.  TroUcft. 

Levant O^-VAU to, n.  Aland-spring.  [Local.] 
'  Landsprings  wnich  we  call  lexanit. '  Gilbert 
WhiU. 

Levanter  (l€-vant'£r}.  n.  The  name  given 
to  an  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  direction  of  the- Levant 

Violent  Letttuffrs  which  the  learned  amonfrus »ay 
ought  to  b«  the  Euroclydon  which  drove  St.  Paul  to 
.N^ilta.  M^.  //.  Russell. 

Levanter  0e-vant'6rX  n.  One  who  levants; 
one  who  bets  at  a  horse-race,  and  runs  away 
without  paying  the  wager  lost;  any  one 
who  runs  away  disgracefully.    [Slang.  ] 

Levantine  (Id-vant'in  or  lev'an-tinX  a. 
I  1.  Pertaining  to  the  I« van t.  'Theferanfiiie 
'  churches.'  ^p^Kvr.- 2.  Designating  a  par- 
,    ticular  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

Levantine  (l^-vant'in  or  lev'an-tlnX  n.  1.  A 
<  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Levant.— 2.  A 
vessel  belonging  to  the  Levant— S.  A  parti- 
cular kind  of  silk  clofh. 

Levari  fkdas  O^-v&'ri  fa'shi-asX  n.  [L, 
that  you  cause  to  be  levied.  ]  In  lau>,  a 
writ  of  execution  executed  by  the  sheriff 
for  levying  money  upon  the  goods  and 
lands  of  another.  It  issues  from  the  county 
court  and  other  inferior  courts,  except  when 
money  due  for  taxes,  upon  recognizances, 
&.Q. ,  is  to  be  levied,  in  which  case  it  issues 
from  the  exchequer.  This  writ,  except  in 
the  case  of  outlawry,  has  been  completely 
superseded  by  the  writ  of  eUgit. 

Levation  ( l^va'shonX  t^  [  L.  Uvatio,  Uva- 
ticnit,  from  Uvo,  to  raise.]  The  act  of  rais- 
ing; elevation.    Sir  T.  More. 

Levator  (l£-va't^rX  n.  [L  from  Uvo,  to 
i    raise.]    1.  In  anat.  a  name  applied  to  many 


muscles,  such  as  raise  the  lips,  eyelids,  eye, 
soft  palate,  shoulder-blade,  &c.—2.  A  sur- 
gical instrument  used  to  raise  a  depressed 
part  of  the  skuU. 

Levet  (16v),  V.  t    To  believe. 

Levet  OS^X  ^•*-    To  live. 

Leve,ta.    [See  Lief.]    Dear;  beloved. 

LeveoeLt  Leveselltt  n.  [Written  also  i>/«. 
tal,  LeftaU,  Ac.,  from  A.  Sax.  lea/,  a  leaf, 
and  tal,  tel,  a  hall,  a  room;  comp.Dan.  lUvtal, 
Sw.  Uiftdl,  a  hut  of  green  branches.]  L  A 
lattice. —2.  A  pent- house  or  projectin;; 
roof  over  a  door,  window,  <fcc.— 3.  An  open 
shed. 

He  looketh  up  and  doun  til  he  hath  fotind 
The  Gierke's  nors,  there  as  he  stood  ybound 
Behind  the  mille  under  a  levesell.         Chaucer. 

Levee  G^v^^X  ^  [^-  '«^«>  a  gathering  or 
levying,  a  levy,  the  breaking  up  of  a  meet- 
ing, an  embankment,  from  lever,  to  raise. 
L.  Uvo.  The  French  word  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  had  the  meaning  which  tette 
commonly  has  in  English,  Uver  being  the 
proper  Irench  word   for   this   meaning.] 

1.  A  morning  reception  held  by  a  prince 
or  great  personage ;  a  morning  assembly. 
The  term  is  chiefly  applied  in  this  conn- 
try  to  the  stated  public  occasions  on  which 
the  sovereign  receives  visits  from  such  per- 
sons as  are  entitled  by  rank  or  fortune  to 
the  honour.  It  is  distinguished  from  a 
drawing -room  in  this  respect,  that  while 
at  the  former  gentlemen  alone  appear  (with 
the  exception  of  the  chief  ladies  of  the 
court),  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  latter.  In  the  United  States, 
the  term  is  applied  to  any  general  or  mis- 
cellaneous assemblage  of  guests,  usually  in 
the  evening;  as,  the  president's  Uvee. — 

2.  The  act  or  time  of  rising.     Johnton. — 

3.  [Borrowed  from  the  use  of  the  word  by 
the  French  settlers.]  In  America,  an  em- 
bankment on  the  margin  of  a  river,  to  con- 
fine it  within  its  natural  channel ;  as.  the 
Uveet  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.— XtfVt'e 
en  matte.    See  Lbvy. 

Levee  G^^^X  ^•^-  I-  To  attend  the  levee  of; 
to  hunt  or  pursue  at  levees.    [Rare.] 

Warm  in  pursuit,  he  levees  all  the  great.     Young: 

2.  To  embank;  as,  to  Uvee  a  river. 

Level  (le^c^X  n-  [^  ^a^-  l^^f^l,  from  L. 
libella,  a  line  or  other  appliance  for  testing 
whether  a  surface  is  level,  frohi  libra,  a 
balance,  a  plummet,  a  level.  The  A  Sax. 
lo'/el  no  doubt  merged  in  the  O.  Fr.  level, 
livel  (now  niveau),  also  from  L.  libella.] 
1.  An  instrument  by  which  to  find  or  draw 
a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  by  this  means  to  determine  the 
true  level  or  the  difference  of  ascent  or 
descent  between  several  places,  for  various 
purposes  in  architecture,  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, hydraulics,  surveying,  &c.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  instruments  for  this 
purpose,  differently  constructed  and  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  according  to  the  particular 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  as  the 
carpenter's  level,  mason's  level,  gunner's 
level,  balance  level,  water  level,  mercurial 
level,  spirit  level,  surveying  level,  &c.  All 
such  instruments,  however,  may  be  reduced 
to  three  classes:— (1)  Those  in  which  the  ver- 
tical line  is  determined  by  a  suspended 
plumb  line  or  balance  weight,  and  the  hori- 
zontal indicated  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  it. 
Such  are  the  carpenter's  and  mason's  levels. 
(2)  Those  which  determine  a  horizontal  line 
by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest,  as  water 
and  mercurial  levels.  (3)  Those  which  point 
out  the  direction  of  a  horizontal  line  by  a 
bubble  of  air  floating  in  a  fluid  contained  in 
a  glass  tube.  Such  are  spirit-levels,  whicli 
are  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  accu- 
rate. All  levels  depend  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, namely,  the  action  of  terrestrial 
gravity.— 2.  A  line  or  surface  every  point  of 
which  is  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth:  called  a  true  level.— 3.  A  line  or 
surface  which  coincides  with  or  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon :  called  an  ap- 
parent level— A.  A  surface  without  inequal- 
ities.—5.  Rate ;  standard ;  usual  elevation ; 
customanr  height;  as,  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  world.— 6.  Equal  elevation  with  some- 
thing else;  a  state  of  equality. 

Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon  a  lefel. 

ji  (ft/ iron. 

7.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  a  missive 
weapon  is  aimed.  'The  Urel  of  mine  aim.' 
Shak. 

I  stood  i*  the  Inrl 
Of  a  full<harjred  confederacy,  and  gire  thanks 
To  you  that  choked  it.  SJiat. 


Fate,  fllr.  fat.  f»ll;       raft,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;       n6te.  not.  move;       tObc.  tub.  bflll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fnj. 
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8.  Rule;  plan;  scheme. 

D<  tke  fair  Uvtt  of  thy  actioBS  laid.       Prior. 

O.  Fixed  or  settled  position ;  natund  posi- 
tion; position  to  which  anything  is  entitled. 
'When  merit  shaU  find  iU  Uvei:  F.  W. 
Robertaon.  —10.  In  mininff,  an  excavation  or 
outtiJig  in  a  lode ;  a  horizontal  gallery  in  a 
mine;  levels  are  generally  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  fathoms  below  the  adit,  in  which 
case  they  are  called  the  ten  fathoms, 
twenty  fathoms,  <&c.,  level. 
Level  Oev'elX  a.  1.  Horizontal ;  coinciding 
with  uxe  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  parallel  to 
it ;  as,  to  be  perfectly  level  is  to  be  exactly 
horizontal.— S.  Not  having  one  part  hiuher 
than  another;  not  ascending  or  descending; 
even;  flat;  having  no  inequalities  of  magiii- 
tude;  as,  a  level  plain  or  field;  level  ground;  a 
level  floor  or  pavement— 3.  Even  with  any- 
thing else;  of  the  same  height;  on  the 
same  line  or  plane. 

Now  tbaves  with  Uvei  win^  t)»  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  cooLave  towering  high.      Mitt*n. 

The  setting  &un  now  beams  more  roiidly  bright. 
The  shadows  leugthening  with  the  Uv*l  Iteht. 

BtattU. 

4.    Equal  in  rank  or  degree;  having  no 

degree  of  superiority. 

Be  Itvet  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as 
Iroei  in  your  learning.  BtntUy. 

Level  (lev'el),  v.t  pret  &,  pp.  levelled;  ppr. 
levelling.  L  To  make  horizontal;  to  reduce 
to  a  horizontal  plane.— 2.  To  nuike  smooth 
or  even;  to  reduce  or  remove  inequalities 
of  surface  in  anything ;  as,  to  level  a  road 
or  walk.— S.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  the 
same  height  with  something  else;  to  lay 
flat;  to  reduce  to  an  even  surface  or  plane. 

And  their  proud  structures  lev*/  with  the  ground. 
He  ievtU  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains.    Drydt», 

4.  To  reduce  to  equality  of  condition,  state, 
or  degree;  as,  to  Uvel  all  ranks  and  degrees 
of  men. 

The  consequence  has  been  (in  too  many  phvsicAl 
sy&tems).  to  Uvtt  the  study  of  nature,  in  point  of 
luoral  interest,  with  the  investigations  of  tne  alge- 
braist. SUwart. 

6.  To  point,  in  taking  aim;  to  elevate  or  de- 
press so  as  to  direct  a  missile  weapon  to  an 
object;  to  aim;  as,  to  Uioel  a  cannon  or 
muaket 

The  setting  ftun  .... 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
LfwtUd  his  evening  rays.  Mitten. 

Hence— &  To  aim ;  to  direct;  as,  severe  re- 
marlcs  levelled  at  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
agOv  —7.*  To  adapt ;  to  suit ;  to  proportion ; 
as,  to  (0 Mi  observations  to  the  capacity  of 
children.—  To  level  up,  to  raise  something 
that  is  low  to  the  level  of  anjrthing  higher ; 
specifically,  to  raise  a  lower  person  or  class 
to  the  level  of  a  higher.— 7*o  level  down,  to 
lower  to  the  same  level  or  statua 
Level  G^^^l)*  v.i  l.  To  accord ;  to  agree ; 
to  suit    [Bare.] 

Such  accoramodatioa  and  besort 
As  ttvelt  with  her  breeding.  SAak. 

2.  To  l)e  in  the  same  direction  with  some- 
thing; to  be  aimed. 

He  to  his  engine  flew, 
riac'd  near  at  hand  u  open  view. 
And  raU'd  it  till  It  irttird  right. 
Against  the  glow.worm  tail  of  kite.     Ntutitrax. 

3.  To  point  a  gun  or  an  arrow  to  the  mark; 
M,hv  immediately  levelled  and  fired.— 4.  To 
direct  the  view  or  purpose;  to  make  at- 
tempts; to  aim. 

The  glory  of  Cod  and  the  good  of  hb  church  .  .  . 
ought  to  be  the  mark  whereat  we  also  teve/. 

Hoektt. 

Ambitk)us  York  did  tevet  at  thy  crown.      Shah. 

5.  t  To  conjecture;  to  attempt  to  guess.  '  He 
levelled  at  our  purposes.'    Shak. 

Lerel-OOHt  Oov'el-Koil).  n.  An  old  Christ- 
mas game  in  which  each  hunted  the  other 
from  nis  seat,  the  loser  giving  up  his  seat  to 
the  winner;  hence,  riotous  sport  of  any 
kind. 

Young  Justice  Bramble  has  kept  tntt-ctit 
Here  In  our  quarters,  stole  away  our  datupfater. 

B.  J»ns9H. 

LereleMito.    without  leave.    Chatteer. 

LereHsm  Oe^«l*lun).  n.  The  act  or  prin- 
ciples of  levelling  distinctions  in  society. 
[Rare.] 

Leveller  (lev'el-^rX  n.  L  One  who  levels  or 
makes  even.  —2.  One  who  destroys  or  at- 
tempts to  destroy  social  distinctions  and 
reduce  all  men  to  equality. 

You  are  an  everlasting  ttvtttrr;  you  won't  allow 
encouragement  to  extraordinary  merit.        Cottier. 

Its  stmcture  St rongty  proves  die  truth  of  tfie  maxim 
that  princes  are  true  ievttiers—x^aii  republicans— 
among  themselves.  Brmtgham. 


[The  term  Levellere  was  particularly  given  to 
a  party  which  arose  in  the  army  of  the  Long 
Parliament  about  the  year  1047.  They  pro- 
fessed a  determination  to  level  all  ranks 
and  establish  an  equality  in  titles  and 
estates  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  were 
put  down  by  Fairiax.] 

Levelling  G®^«l*^e)»  ^^  l-  ^^  reduction 
of  uneven  surfaces  to  a  level  or  plane.— 
t.  The  art  or  operation  of  ascertaining  the 
different  elevations  of  objects  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  the  art  or  practice  of  find- 
ing how  much  any  assigned  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  included  in  a  survey  is 
higher  or  lower  than  another  assigned  point 
It  is  a  branch  of  surveying  of  great  impor- 
tance in  making  roads,  determining  the  pro- 
per lines  for  railways,  conducting  water, 
draining  low  groimds,  rendering  rivers  navi- 
gable, forming  canals,  and  the  like.i«  In 
ordinary  cases  of  levelling  (for  example,  for 
canals,  railways,  &c.)  the  instruments  com- 
monly employed  are  a  spirit-level  with  a 
telescope  attached  to  it,  and  a  stand  for 
mounting  them  on,  and  a  pair  of  levelling 
staves. 

Levelllng-pole,  LeveUlng-rod  (leVel-lng- 
pdl,  lev'eMng-rod),  n.  Same  as  Levelling' 
staff. 

Levelllng-ftaff  G^Y'ol'lng-staf),  n.  An  in- 
strument used  in  levelling  in  conjunction 
with  a  spirit-level  and  telescope.  It  is 
variously  constructed,  but  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  graduated  pole  with  a  vane  sliding 
upon  it  so  as  to  mark  the  height  at  any 

f>articular  distance  above  the  ground.  In 
evening  two  of  them  are  used  together, 
and  being  set  up  at  any  required  distance 
the  surveyor,  by  means  of  a  telescope  placed 
between  them  perfectly  horixontallv,  is  en- 
abled to  compare  the  relative  heists  of 
the  two  placea  Called  also  Levelling-pole, 
Levelling -rod,  StaHon'i)ole,  or  Station-etaff. 

LeveUy  Oev'el-li),  adv.  In  a  level  manner; 
evenly. 

Levelneu  (lev'el-nesX  n.  The  condition  of 
being  level;  evenness;  equality. 

Leven  (leVn).    See  Leavxn. 

Levent  Gev'enX  n.    Lightning.    See  LKvrN. 

Leven  (lev'en),  n.  A  lawn;  an  open  space 
between  wooda    [Scotch.] 

Lever  Q^r6t),  n.  rPr.  lemer,  from  lever,  L. 
levo,  to  raise.  ]  1.  In  meeh.  a  bar  of  metal, 
wood,  or  other  substance  turning  on  a  sup- 
port called  the  fulcrum  or  prop,  and  used 
to  overcome  a  certain  resistance  (called  the 
weight)  encountered  at  one  part  of  the  bar 
bv  means  of  a  force  (called  the  power)  ap- 
plied at  another  part.  It  is  one  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,  and  is  of  three  kinds,  viz. : 
(1)  When  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  weight 
and  the  power,  as  in  the  handspike,  crow- 
bar, Ac.  In  this  case  the  parts  of  the  lever 
on  each  side  of  the  fulcrum  are  called  the 
arms,  and  these  arms  may  either  be  equal 
as  in  the  balance,  or  unequal  as  In  the 
steelyard.    (2)  When  the  weight  is  between 
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the  power  and  the  fulcrum,  as  in  rowing 
a  boat,  where  the  fulcrum  is  the  water. 
(3)  When  the  power  is  between  the  weight 
and  the  fulcrum,  as  In  raising  a  ladder  from 
the  ground  by  applyins  the  hands  to  one 
of  the  lower  rounds,  the  fulcrum  in  this 
case  being  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  The  bones 
of  animals  are  leven  of  the  third  kind.  Fig.  1 
represents  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  Uie 


arms  of  an  obstetrical  forceps.  -4.  In  den- 
tietry,  an  instrument  used  in  cxtracthig  the 
stumps  of  teeth.— ComjMwrtd  lever,  a  ma- 
chine consisting  of  several  simple  levers 
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power  of  acting  at  A.  the  weight  or  resist- 
ance at  w.  0  being  the  fulcnmi  or  prop. 
Fig.  S  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  fig.  8  a 
lever  of  the  third  kind.  In  all  levers  the 
power  and  welsht  are  inversely  proportional 
to  the  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  the 
fulcrum  to  the  directions  in  which  the  two 
forces  act— 2.  A  watch  with  a  lever  escape- 
ment; a  lever  watch.— 3.  In  mrg.  one  of  the 


combined  together  and  acting  on  each  otlier. 
—Lever  e$capement,  in  a  watch,  an  escaiie- 
ment  in  which  the  pallets  are  affixed  to  a 
bar  or  lever  vibrating  on  its  centre  and 
having  at  one  end  a  notch  or  fork  wliich 
catches  a  pin  connected  with  the  balance- 
wheel  and  drives  this  pin  backwards  and 
forwards  so  as  to  give  the  balance-wheel  On 
reciprocal  motion.— Lever  loateh,  a  watch 
with  a  lever  escapement— {/tu'rerxa/  lever, 
a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  recip- 
rocating motion  of  a  lever  is  made  to  com- 
municate a  continuous  rotatory  motion  t<» 
a  wheel,  and  a  continuous  rectilinear  mo- 
tion to  anything  attached  by  a  rope  to  the 
axle  of  the  wheel 

Levert  (Ifi'v^r),  a.  compar.  of  lefe,  lie/,  or 
leve.    (See  LiSF.]    More  agreeable. 

Leverf  (IdVSr),  adv.  Bather;  more  gladly; 
more  willingly. 

Shalt  thou  never  eat  nor  drink,  said  the  steward, 

Till  my  lord  be  come  to  townt 
I  make  mine  avow  to  God.  said  Little  John. 

1  had  lever  to  crack  thy  crown.         Otd  hatlaJ. 

LBynruge  ( 16 '  v«r-ij  %  n.  1.  The  action  of  a 
lever;  the  arrangement  by  which  lever 
power  is  gained.  'The  fulcrum  of  the 
levert^. '  1.  Taylor. — 2.  Lever  power ;  the 
mechanical  advantage  or  power  gained  by 
using  a  lever. 

Lever-board  O^'vdr-bdrd),  n.   See  Louvre. 

Leveret  (lev'dr-et),  n.  [Fr.  levrette,  dim.  of 
O.  Fr.  levre  (now  liHrre),  a  hare,  from  L. 
lejma,  levorie,  a  hare.]  A  hare  in  the  first 
year  of  its  age. 

Levero6k  (lev'dr-okXn.  A  lark.  See  Lark. 

Lever-valve  G^^v^-v^v),  ?».  a  safety-valve 
kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  an  adjustable 
weight  In  locomotives  a  spring  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  weight,  and  the  pressure  is 
regulated  by  a  screw  and  indicated  on  a 
brass  plate. 

LeveielLt  n.    See  Levecel. 

Levet  t  O^-vef),  n.  [Fr.  lever,  to  raise,  to 
call  up.  ]  The  morning  call  on  the  trumpet 
by  which  soldiers  are  summoned  to  rise;  a 
reveille. 

Come,  sir.  a  quaint  tet-ft 
To  waken  our  brave  generat        Bfai$.  f^  Ft. 

LevetlLt  v.t  imper.  second  pers.  pL  Leveth 
me,  believe  me.    Chaucer. 

Leviable  (lev'l-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  levied ; 
that  may  be  assessea  and  collected;  as.  sums 
leviable  by  law. 

Leviathan  (Idvrathan),  n.  [Heb.  livy^- 
thdn,  a  term  which  etymologically  seems  to 
mean  a  long  jointed  monster.]  1.  An  aoua- 
tic  animal  described  in  the  book  of  Job. 
ch.  xli.,  and  mentioned  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture.  In  Isaiah  it  is  called  the  crooked 
serpent  It  is  not  known  what  animal  is 
intended  by  the  writers,  whether  the  croco- 
dile, the  whale,  or  a  species  of  serpent. 
2.  A  fabulous  sea-monster  of  immense  size. 

Levler  (lev'i-^r).  n.    One  who  levies. 

LevlgaUe  (lev'iga-bl),  n.  That  can  be 
rubbed  or  ground  down  to  fine  powder. 

Levlffate  (icv'i-git),  v.L  pret  and  pp.  levi- 
qated;  ppr.  levigating.  [L.  leevigo,  from 
uBvie,  smooth.]  1.  In  vJuir.  and  ehem.  to 
rub  or  grind  to  a  fine  impalpable  powder: 
to  make  fine,  soft,  and  smooth.  -  2.  To 
plane:  to  polish.  'When  use  hath  levi- 
gated the  organs.'    Barrow. 

Levigate  0«Vi-g&tX  a.  l.  Made  smooth,  as 
if  by  polishing.— 2.  Made  less  harsh  or  bur- 
densome; alleviated.  'His  laboinrs  bei^ 
levigate,  and  made  more  tolerable.'  Sir  T. 
Elyot    [Rare.] 

Levlgatlon  Ge^-l*s&'>iio°X  **•  1%^  *ct  '^^ 
operation  of  grinding  or  rubbing  a  solid 
substance  to  a  fine  impalpable  powder. 

Levin  0® v^),  n.  [O.  E.  levette^  leven  ing,  Ac. , 
from  or  allied  to  A.  Sax.  lig,  l^e,  flame. 
ligen,  flaming,  E.  leme,  leavi,  flame.  The 
connection  between  levin  and  A.  Sax.  li^, 
ligen,  is  similar  to  that  between  Icel.  ISff 
and  Dan.  lov,  law,  Icel.  akdg,  Dan.  $kov,  a 
wood,  R.  laugh,  and  its  present  pronimcia- 
tion  Ui/;  the  connection  between  it  and  leme 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc  lock;     g.yo;     J,  job;     ft,  Fr.  ion;     ng,  ting;     th,  then;  th,  t^ln;      w.  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.- See  Kkv. 
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a^p&in  Ib  paralleledf  by  IceL  himiim  and 
kifiniif  K  heaven,  Sw.  Aamn,  IceL  hitfn,  E. 
Aai7«n.]    Lightning.     Spenter, 

To  him.  as  to  the  burning  /eviu. 

Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  giren. 

Str  IK  Stctt. 

Leviii-braiid  Go^^^-^i^nd)*  '^  A.  thunder- 
bolt.   Svenser. 

Levine  (l§'vin).  n.    See  Leytme.  j 

Leviner  (leyin-dr),  n.    A  swift  species  of  • 
hoond. 

LeYlrate,  Leylratical  Oe-vi'fa*.  18-vl-rat'- 
ik-alVa.  [L2einr,  a  husband's  brother.]  In 
Jewish  arUiq.  (a)  a  term  applied  to  the  law 
according  to  which  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band di^  without  issue  was  to  be  married 
to  the  husband's  brother.  Deut  xxv.  5. 
ib)  Made  in  accordance  with  the  levirate 
law. 

The  first-bom  son  of  a  Irviratical  marriage  was 
reckoned  and  registered  as  the  son  of  the  deceased 
brother.  Dean  A(ford, 

LevlratiOll  (IS-vI-r&'shonX  n-  The  act  or 
custom  among  the  Jews  of  a  man's  marry- 
ing  the  widow  of  a  brother  who  died  without 
issue.  The  same  custom  or  law  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  India. 

LevltatiOll  (lev-i-t&'shon),  n.  [From  L.  Uvi- 
toe,  lightness,  from  levis,  light]  1.  The 
act  of  making  light ;  lightness ;  buoyancy. 

The  lungs  also  of  birds,  as  compared  with  the 
lungs  of  quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a  provision 
diuuiguishingly  calculated  for  this  same  purpose  of 
/n  ifiUicn .  Palty. 

2.  Among  Spiritualists,  the  alleged  pheno- 
menon of  bodies  heavier  than  air  being  by 
spiritual  means  rendered  buoyant  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Levlte  flS'vit),  n.  [From  Levi,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob.]  1.  In  Jewish  history,  one  of 
the  tribe  or  family  of  Levi;  a  descendant  of 
Levi ;  more  particularly,  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  employed  in  various  duties 
connected  with  the  tabernacle,  or  after- 
wards with  the  temple,  as  in  bringing  wood 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  sacriflces, 
singing  and  playing  in  connection  with  the 
services,  &c.  They  were  subordinate  to  the 
priests,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  was 
also  of  the  family  of  Levi.— 2.  A  priest:  so 
used  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

A  young  LrviU  .  .  .  might  be  had  for  his  board, 
a  small  garret,  and  ten  pounds  a  year.      Macaulay. 

Levitlc.  Levitical  (16vit'ik.  16-vit'ik-alX  a. 
1.  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  Le- 
vites.— 2.  Priestly.  'Certain  theological, 
or  ^rather  tevitieal.  questiona'  Miltaii.- 
Levitical  degrees,  degrees  of  kindred  with- 
in which  ];>ersons  are  prohibited  to  marry, 
lliey  are  set  forth  in  Lev.  xviii.  6-18. 

Levltical^  (la-vitak-al-li).  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  the  Levites. 

Leviticus  0^-^it'ik-us),  n.  [From  Levi,  Le- 
vite.]  A  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  third  book  of  Moses,  containing 
Sriucipally  the  laws  and  regulations  re- 
tting to  the  priests  and  Levites  and  to 
offerings ;  the  body  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

Levity  (lev'i-ti),  n.  [L  levitas,  from  Uvis, 
light.  ]  1.  Lightness:  the  want  of  weight  in 
a  body  compared  with  another  that  is  hea- 
vier; as.  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  in  the  air 
is  owing  to  its  levity.— 2.  Lightness  of  tem- 
per or  conduct;  want  of  due  consideration; 
want  of  seriousness;  disposition  to  trifle; 
inconstancy;  changeableness;  unsteadines^«; 
fickleness;  capriclousness ;  volatility;  as, 
the  levity  of  youth. 

The  /evity  that  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with 
everything  of  which  it  is  in  possession.         Burke. 

Levoslacose,  LsBYOglucose  (l^v^slfi-lc(^8)> 
n     In  ehem.  a  sugar  isomeric  with  dextro- 

?;lucose,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  tuni- 
ng the  plane  of  i>olAr|zation  to  the  left,  and 
always  occurring  along  with  it  in  hpney,  in 
many  fruits,  and  in  other  sacchariferous 
vegetable  organa  The  mixture  of  these  twi » 
sugars  in  equal  numbers  of  molecules  con- 
stitutes fruit-sugar  or  inverted  sugar,  whicli 
itself  turns  the  plane  of  polarizaUon  to  the 
left,  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  levo- 
glucose  being  greater  than  that  of  dextro- 
glucose. 

Levogyrate  (l^'vo-JI-rat).  a.  [L.  lamts,  left, 
and  gyrus,  a  circle.]  Causing  to  turn  to- 
wards the  left  hand;  as,  a  leevogyrate  crys- 
tal, that  is.  one  that  turns  the  rays  to  the 
right  in  the  polarization  of  light  See  Dkx* 
TROOTRATE.  and  extract  below. 

If  the  anal)'5er  (a  slice  of  quartz)  has  to  be  turned 
towards  the  ri^^ht.  so  as  to  cau«e  the  colours  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  their  natural  order— red.  orange, 
vdlow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet— the  piece  of  quartz 
IS  called  right-handed,  ot dextrcgyratf.  If.  however, 
the  aualy^r  has  to  be  turned  from  right  to  left  to 


obtain  the  natural  order  of  colours,  the  quartz  is 
called  U/t-haHded  or  UvoeyraU,  the  two  Icinds  of 
polarization  respectively  caiied  right-handed  circular 
polarization  and  lefk-handed  circular  polarization. 

Haydn. 

Levorotator7(Ie-v^r^ta-to-ri),a.  [L.toma, 

left,  and  ttAa^  a  wheel.]    Same  as  Levogy- 

rate. 
Levuloae.  LSBVnlOse  O^vii-Ids),  n.    One  of 

the  constituents  of  fruit-sugar  or  inverted 

sugar. 

Under  the  influence  of  dilute  adds,  or  long  boiling 
with  water,  cane-sugar  is  converted  into  what  is 
called  inverted  sugar,  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and 
lavutos*.  It  is  called  inverted,  because  the  left- 
handed  rotation  of  the  tetvtilose  is  greater  than  the 
right-handed  rotation  of  the  dextrose.         Haydn. 

Ijst^  GeViX  ♦».  [Fr.  leyiie,  a  raising  or  levy- 
ing, a  levy  of  troops  or  taxes,  ttc.,  from 
lever,  L  levo,  to  raise.]  1.  The  act  of  levy- 
ing or  collecting,  especially  for  public  ser- 
vice; as,  a  Uioy  of  troops  was  then  made.— 

2.  That  which  is  levied,  as  a  body  of  troops, 
or  the  amount  accruing  from  a  tax. 

And  king  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of  all  Israel ; 
and  the  levy  was  thirty  thousand  men.     i  Ki.  v.  13. 

And  this  is  the  reason  of  the  levy  which  king  Solo- 
mon raised ;  for  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  own  house,  &c.  i  Ki.  ix.  15. 

3.  In  law,  the  act  of  collecting  on  execution. 
—Levy  in  mass  [Fr.  lev^  en  iimMe],  the  act 
of  levving  for  niilitary  service  all  tiie  able- 
bodied  men  of  a  country. 

Levy  (lev'iX  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  levied;  ppr. 
levying.  [ From  the  noun,  and  perhaps  partly 
directly  from  the  Fr.  l9ver.\  1.  To  raise;  to 
collect ;  as,  to  levy  troops ;  to  levy  taxes. 

Edward  the  First  covenanted  in  express  terms  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  that  they  would  never  again 
levy  any  aid  witliout  the  assent  and  good-will  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  Macaulay. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  to  erect  or  construct ;  as,  to 
levyz,  mill;  to  levy  a  ditch.  (6)  To  take  or 
seize  on  execution  or  by  seizure  or  distress. 
— 3.t  To  raise  or  desist  from,  as  a  siege. 

.  Euphranor  having  levied  the  siege  from  this  one 
city,  forthwith  led  his  array  to  Demetrias.    Holland. 

—To  levy  war  is  to  raise  or  begin  war;  to 
take  arms  for  attack;  to  attack.— To  levy  a 
fine,  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  suit  for 
assuring  the  title  to  lands  or  tenements. 

Levjoie  (Io^^)>  '>•  i^^  called  from  Levy  the 
crystallographer.]  A  mineral  found  in  Ire- 
land, Faroe,  and  some  other  places.  It 
occurs  ciystallized,  the  primary  form  bein^ 
an  acute  rhomboid.  It  is  a  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  calcium  and  aluminum. 

Lew  (lu),  a.  [Allied  to  D.  laauw,  O.  lau, 
lukewarm ;  corop.  also  A.  Sax.  hleowan,  to 
he  warm.]  Tepid;  lukewarm.  [Old  and 
provincial.] 

Lewd(lild),  a.  [O.E.  lewed,  lewd,  lay,  igno- 
rant; A.  Sax.  Icewed,  Icewd,  &c.,  lay.  laic, 
pp.  of  2anoati,  to  weaken,  enfeeble.  Skeat.\ 
l.t  Lay;  laic;  not  clerical;  unlearned;  ignor- 
ant; simple. 

So  these  great  clerks  their  little  wisdom  shew 
To  mock  the  leii-tl,  ub  learn 'd  in  this  as  they. 

Sir  y.  Davits. 

2.  Vile:  despicable;  profligate;  wicked. 

But  the  Jews  which  believed  not,  .  .  .  took  unto 
them  certam  leivd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.  .  .  .  and 
assaulted  the  house  of  Jason.  Acts  xvii.  $• 

Great  numbers  of  men  were  trained  up  in  an  idle 
and  dissolute  way  of  life,  .  .  .  and  then,  if  not 
ashamed  to  beg.  too  lewd  to  work,  and  ready  for 
any  kind  of  mischief.  Southey. 

3.  Given  to  the  unlawful  indulgence  of  lust; 
addicted  to  fornication  or  adultery;  disso- 
lute ;  lustful ;  libidinous.  —  4.  Proceeding 
from  unlawful  lust;  as,  lewd  actions.— 
Syn.  Lustful,  libidinous,  licentious,  pro- 
fligate, dissolute,  sensual,  unchaste,  im- 
piu%,  lascivious,  lecherous. 

LewdJy  Gudii),  adv.  In  a  lewd  manner: 
(a)t  ignorantly;  foolishly.  Spenser.  (6)t 
Grossly;  coarsely;  wantonly;  wickedly. 

Whom  she  with  leadings  lewdly  did  miscall 
And  wickedly  backbite.  Spenser. 

Yet  lewd/y  darest  our  ministering  upbraid.  Milton. 

(c)  With  the  unlawful  indulgence  of  lust ; 
lustfully. 

Lewdness  (lud'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  lewd:  (o)t  ignorance;  folly.  (6)t 
Wickedness.  (c)Tne  unlawful  indulgence  of 
Itist;  fornication  or  adultery;  lasciviousness. 
Stn.  Lasciviousness,  impurity,  unchastity, 
debauchery,  lechery,  licentiousness,  sen- 
suality, profligacy. 

Lewdsliy  t  (luds'bi),  n.  A  lewd  or  lecherous 
person. 

Lewdstert  Oud'stdr).  n.  One  given  to  cri- 
minal indulgence  of  lust;  a  lecher. 

Against  such  lewdsters  and  their  lechery 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.    Shak. 

Lewedft  a.  Ignorant;  unlearned;  lascivi- 
ous.    Chaucer. 


Lewis. 


Lewis,  LewlBBOn  (luX  lu'is-Bon),  n.  l.The 
name  of  one  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping 
woollen  cloth.  —  2.  An  instrument  of  iron 
used  In  raising  large  stones  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  building.  It  0];>erate8  by  the  dove- 
tailing of  one  of  its  ends  into  an  opening  in 
the  stone,  so  formed  mat 
no  vertical  force  can  detach 
it  In  the  figure  a  a  toe 
two  movable  pairts*  perfor- 
ated at  their  heads  to  ad- 
mit the  pin  or  bolt  c  d. 
These  are  inserted  by  hand 
into  the  cavity  formed  in 
the  stone,  and  between 
them  the  part  b  is  intro- 
duced, which  pushes  their 
points  out  to  the  sides  of 
the  stone,  thus  filling  the 
cavity;  «  is  a  half-ring  bolt 
with  a  perforation  at  each 
end,  to  this  the  tackle  above 
is  attached  by  a  hook.  The 
fastening  pin  passes  hori- 
zontally through  all  the  holes,  entering  at 
the  right  side  d,  and  forelocking  on  the 
other  end  e. 

Lex  (leks),  n.  [L,  from  same  root  as  E. 
to  lie.]  Law;  a  word  used  in  various  law 
pit  rases ;  as,  lex  loci  contractus,  the  law  of 
tlie  place  where  the  contract  is  made ;  lex 
talionis,  the  law  of  retaliation,  directing 
the  punishment  to  be  analogous  to  the 
crime,  as  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  ^c;  lex  non  seripta,  the  unwritten 
or  common  law;  lex  scnpta,  the  written  or 
statute  law;  lex  inercatoria,  mercantile  law. 
Lexical  (leks'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
lexicon. 

Lexically  (leks'i-kal-li),  adv.  By  means  of 
a  lexicon;  according  to  lexicography  or  a 
lexicon. 

By  modifying  a  root  lexically  is  here  meant  rarying 
its  signification.  Sir  y.  Stoddart. 

Lexicographer  (leks-i-kog'ra-fteX  n.  [See 
Lexicography.  ]  The  author  or  compiler  of 
a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

Lexicographer  ...  a  writer  of  dictionaries,  a 
harmless  drudge,  that  busies  himself  in  tracing  the 
original  and  detailing  the  signification  of  words. 

yoknson. 

Lexicographic,  Lexicographical  (icks^- 
ko-graf'ik,  leks'i-ko-grafik-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  writing  or  compilation  of  a  dic- 
tionary. 

Lexicography  (leks-i-kog'ra-fl),  -n.  [Gr. 
lexikon,  and  gra^ho,  to  write.]  1.  The  act 
of  writing  a  lexicon  or  dictionary,  or  the 
occupation  of  composing  dictionaries. — 
2.  The  principles  on  which  dictionaries  vxe, 
or  should  be,  constructed;  the  art  of  com- 
piling a  dictionary. 

Lexicologist  (leks-i-koro-jistXn.  One  skilled 
in  lexicol^y;  one  who  makes  dictionaries 
or  lexicons;  a  lexicographer. 

Lexicology  (leks-i-koro-ji),  »i.  [Gr.  lexikon, 
a  dictionary,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
science  of  words,  their  derivation  and  sig- 
nification; that  branch  of  learning  which 
treats  of  the  proper  signification  and  Just 
application  of  words. 

Lexicon  (leks'i-kon),  n.  [Gr.  lexikon,  from 
lexis,  a  speaking,  speech,  a  word,  from  legd, 
to  say,  to  speak.]  A  dictionary;  a  vocabu- 
lary or  book  containing  an  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  in  a  language,  with 
the  definition  of  each,  or  an  explanation  of 
its  meaning.  The  term  lexicon  was  originally 
and  is  still  usually  applied  to  dictionaries 
of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  tonguea 

Lei^conlst  (leks'i-kun-ist),  n.  A  writer  of 
a  lexicon.    [Rare.] 

Lexlgraphlc.  Lexlgraphlcal  Qeks-i-graf- 
ik,  leks-i-grarik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  lexi- 
graphy. 

Lexuraphy  (l^l^s-^i^-AX  *i'  i^^-  l^^,  & 
worn,  and  araphd,  to  write.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  defining  words. 

LexlphailiC  (leks-i-fan'ik),  a.  [From  Gr. 
lexiphanH,  grandilociuent,  from  lexis,  a 
word,  especially  a  rare  or  foreign  word,  and 
phaind,  to  show.]  Relating  to  lexiphani- 
cisra;  bombastic;  turgid ;  inflated.  Camp- 
bell 

Lexiphanldsm  (lel<s-i-fanl-sizm).  n.  The 
habit  of  using  an  inflated,  pompous  style  in 
speaking  or  writing.    Campbell. 

LexlpharmlC  (leks-i-far'mik),  n.  A  medi- 
cine which  counteracts  the  effect  of  poison. 
See  Alexipbarmic. 

Ley,t  n.    Law. 

Ley  (1^).  ♦»•  A  different  orthography  of  Lay 
and  Lea,  a  meadow  or  field.     (See  Lea.) 


Fat^,  fdr.  fat,  fftll;        mc,  met,  her;       pine,  pin:      note,  not,  move:       tul>c.  tub,  b\iU;       oil.  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abtene;      y,  Sc.  ley. 


UtIkaiLt  Ubkllll(Ub'Iun.UU'kln),t>.  [t,I» 
A.  Hu.  JfMon.  uiil  tin.  1  Iwuat  ol  low  dm! 
KctarLl    A  bome:  lodflun.     'TaUi«lrIil 


Ubmi(u^m).<>. 


unOMl  Welgblng 


Mclber  ot  boaki 


cu<i.j;^nirui,Bb<MkHUer 

book)  belonglnir  to  >  prii 
putillo  InitlluUoti  or  1  » 

-'  ■■ iHly'a  litra™,' 

or  tulte  of  ■] 


Bt  or  capiea  l>oak» 
i'ri.ui.i[iip>,  ,k 


ImdM:  u.  ■  li«iur  to  pnuli,  prictlu 
□ledtcLn^,  Hi]  iplrltA,  FHaLvflgoodi  Lel  phwji. 
Ac.;  a  gisnt  of  pmniialan. ^£  A  written 
document  conUJDltuiushiuthoiit]'. —3.  Ei- 


*.  Ttae  lllwrt]-  which  ■□  utlil  take*  Id  de> 
rutins  Iron  tbe  rulM  ol  hU  art,  u  In 
poeln.  patnting,  nuilc;  darlaHon  from  u 
artlilja  lUndaril.— iMiH,  Li^rty.  Liatrut. 
Sae  under  LljlvE 

UeenM  fll'Mn.),  i.l  pnt  *  pp.  Iketued: 
ppr.  litfruinf;.      1.  To  pemilt  hj  anal  of 

grant  of  parmluloD;  to  auChariEe  lo  act  In 
a  partlculBr  cfaantcttr;  m.  to  linnu  a  inui 


calle«ttoti  of 

""JKi^—a.  a'h 
ttpprourUled  to  the  k'eepJog 

Ubimta  (intrii),  e.i.  pnt  A  pp.  lUiraua; 
ppr.  llbrdtiHg.  [L.  lilin.  Ubrntum,  from 
lAra,  >  balance,  a  lerel— whence  E  Intl.] 
To  hold  En  Bqalpolafl;  to  poiea^  to  haLaace. 

LlbimtBjU'brat),  v.L  Tomore.aaabalaDceL 

Utantlon  <ll-bi«'ehDD),  n.     1 
Ilbrmtlns  or  balancing,  or  itaw  ui  usii 
Ubnted  OT  balanced;  a  etale  of  equlpoii 
with  equal  wslgbU  on  both  ildo     -Tl 
lOmClim   and   nvquent   welRhinc 
wlnga '    Jer.  Taylor.  -  ~  ' 
or  apparenC  llbntoir 


-1  In. 
to  reii-li 


a  real 


<u.  an  appanut  trr*  jularity  of  the 
otian,  whenbj  thoie  parte  very 


hM«n«  rUlbki  and  tnilUbla,  indicatltw,  ai 
It  wflre,  a  aort  of  rlbratorr  motion  orth< 
lunar  riobe.  The  Ubratfon  of  the  moon  li  oi 

order  ol  Ibt  aifrni;  owing  to  tUi  olrcum 
■taoM.  that  the  moUoo  i3  the  moon  about 
haraiialanot  alwayi  prediglr  eqaal  to  thi 
anoular  velocltr  In  bar  orbll ;  (bj  lOraiior. 
iittalUtuU,  In  coniaquflnce  of  ber  alia  bfllnf 
Inclined  to  the  plaaeof  ber  orbit,  eo  thai 
eoraetlnni  odb  of  ber  polea  and  aomeUniai 


lUrtacB  of  tbfl  earth  percelrea  poinU  near 
the  upper  edge  of  the  moon'e  dlec^  at  the 
time  of  her  rUlDS.  which  dleappcar  u 
her  elevation  ii  increaaed;  while  newonei 
on  the  oppoalla  or  lower  edge,  that  were 
before  luvlilbia,  come  Into  ilaw  aa  the  da- 
Bcandilowardithehoriun  If  the  obeerrer 
were  placed  at  tha  aarth'i  cantn  he  wonld 
parGalvB  no  diumal  llbntion.  —  LiArafi^ti 
qf  tka  tarU\,  a  term  applied  bj  eome  of  the 
ulder  ailronomen  to  that  leatuia  of  the 
carth'i  nioUun  by  which  while  revolrlnB  la 
lU  orbit  Ita  aili  conilantl;  continual  paral- 
lel to  Itealf. 

UbTUOlT  (irbra-to-rij.  a,  Balancliiir:  moT- 
lug  like  a  lialance.  aa  it  tanda  to  an  oqnl- 


Ubretto  (.l«-bref  tA),  u 


lo.and  tbellke.— £  Thi 


ilUUebootJ 
wotdi  ttieni- 


Utwdlbi).  n.     [Gr.  lit  Llbran.]    The  weat- 

uiuUi-HMl  wind    Sikcnitoiw. 
UbrmS  (llb'iian).  b.     A  name  Riren  to  a 

BToup  of  tonguai,  otharwlia  cklled  BtJttr 


aana-a-bl),  «,  Capable  of 
JT  pennlttsd  bjr  lenl  gnat, 
oa  (O'een*).  n.  |Pr.  I&ny, 
I.  from  lidt.  It  I*  permitted. 
It  libertT.]  L  Authority  or  Ubatt; 
(iTen  u  do  or  forbaar  any  act:  the  adnli- 
(loD  of  an  iDdlrlJnal,  by  proper  anthoritj. 
to  the  right  of  doing  pwticnlar  acta,  prac- 


rrora  L,  tin 


canee  ii  gnmted. 

UoaUMT  QYisat-ti),  n.  One  who  llcetuet  or 
grant*  permlailon:  a  penoa  authorfiad  lo 
grant  permiaalon  to  othen;  aa.  afueiiferol 

UoeiwnTa  (ireani-ar),  ».    a  llcenainit. 
UotUllata m.ien'ild&t).  n.  [Pnm  L  Ileen- 

boandi  of  due  reitmlot  and  decorum,  '  Lv 
ttMiatti  of  diiordar.'  Bf.  HaU  -%  Ona 
who  hae  llcenae  to  pi«ctbe  any  art  or  fa- 
culty, or  lo  eiorclaa  any  profaaalon.— a  On 
the  Contbient,  an  academical  dignity  ba- 
twaea  the  baecalauraata  and  the  doctorate. 
and  tha  obtaining  of  which  Ii  naoaiwiT  to 
taking  the  doctora  degree:  alio,  the  peraon 


UonttUUon  (II  •en'lhl-i''^oD 


Ung  or  parralttbig:.    [Kara.l 
l(lI-een'Bhu>).  a.    [L  Haentti 


UotntKmt  (ll-eenUini). 
from  lieenlu,  llceuH.]  1.  Characterited  •,, 
oruBlng  Ucenu:  Indnlglnn  too  great  free- 


l.  I'nreitralned  by  law. 


in.  profligate,  dliaolute.  lax.  tool 
eual.  Impure,  unchaita,  laacirloua.  im 

LlMntloiiily(i>-KD'*>>u'-Uh  >"'>'.    I 

cantioiu  manner:  in  contempt  of  It 


-ntraint;  dleKluleneu: 


Uob  t  (Ilch).  1  lA.  Sax.  He,  a  dead  body: 
tiieht.  a  coTiiie:  Ooth.  Itik  Icel.  Ilk.  D.  I| 
the  body.  Hence  licluiakt,  Xyielcakt,  wall 
Ing  with  the  dead;  lith-ijatt.  a  ahad  at  t 


mni'ken 


r  lich 
tawithou 


«a 


Ithjillue  Llcbani.llk. 

iDTfaca  by  the  medium  In  which  they  lira 
wblcbinihecaaeol  tha  former  1>  air     Ra 

bat  In  circunutance*  unfavounbla  to  Ihi 
production  or  derelopmant  of  thacie  anc 
■porca  they  are  propagated  by  gonidia.  ThaJ 
appear  in  the  form  of  tblu  Bat  cnuti.  cor 

ing  upon  the  ground,  or  in  lollacconi  el 


of    the    world. 

pr«tuing     the 

anriBca  ol   the 

K^Mramnnct-ttKra       cepUonolUner 

rvH^ifirfuti  vagatablea;  but 

a*  tonic  medicine*,  ai  Varielaria  Jajiiua, 
and  tceland-moHlCelrariauIaiidica).  when 
deprired  of  lU  biltemaia  by  boUlng  be- 
comaa  a  diet  recommended  to  inralidi. 
Their  ptiDcipal  ueo  1>  to  funitih  the  dyer 
with  ^lllant  coloun  — archil,  cudbear, 
and  aeretal  olhera  arc  thua  employed.- 
S.  Id  mei.  an  eruption  of  paput*.  of  a  red 
or  white  colour,  eltlier  cluelarad  together 
or  dlMemlnalod  orar  theaurtace  of  the  ekla. 
with  or  without  ferer,  or  deraogamenl  of 
the  digeitive  organ*,  tuiuliy  tamilnatlng  in 
alight  deequamation,  and   very  Uabic   to 


ken-0«rar3or  lichen 


UdhBUOcntiUBt,    ucaiNiocrapIItt'  (H- 

ken-otfra-flttOT  Uch-an-og'ra-ttit,  Tl-ken-og'- 
ra-l«r  or  1Uh-«n-og'ra-ter).  n.      Ona   who 


JMUMifXt  (llch'gU).  u.    [Sea  Lim.)    1 


eb,  Sc  locA;      g.  gn: 


LIBER 


44 


LTBIDIKOUSNESS 


The  metamorphosis  is  incomplete,  and  the 
larvsB  aquatic.    See  Draqon-flt. 

liber  (li'^i*)*  ft-  [!'•]  ^  ^^'  the  imier 
lining  of  the  bark  of  ex(^;enou8  trees;  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  bark;  endophlcenm; 
bast. 

liberal  (lib'dral),  a.  [L.  liberalis,  from 
liber,  free.  Akin  to  libet^  l\£b«t,  it  pleases, 
it  is  agreeable,  Skr.  IxAh^  to  desire.]  1.  Be- 
fitting a  freeman  or  one  well-bom;  not 
mean  or  low ;  gentlemanlike ;  refined ;  as, 
the  liberal  arts ;  a  liberal  education.— 2.  Of 
a  free  heart;  ready  to  give  or  bestow;  muni- 
ficent; bountiful;  generous;  giving  largely; 
as,  a  liberal  donor;  the  liberal  founders  of 
a  college  or  hospital.— S.  Generous;  ample; 
large;  as,  a  liberal  donation;  a  liberal  allow- 
ance; hence,  abundant;  profuse;  as,  a  liberal 
outflow  of  water. 
His  wealth  doth  warrant  a  libtrai  dower.    Shak. 

4.  Not  having  or  not  characterized  by 
selfish,  narrow,  or  contracted  ideas  or 
feelings ;  favourable  to  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty;  favourable  to  reform  or 
progress ;  not  bound  by  orthodox  or  estab- 
lished tenets  in  politics  or  religion;  not 
conservative ;  friendly  to  great  freedom  in 
the  forms  of  administration  of  government ; 
as,  a  liberal  thinker;  a  liberal  Christian; 
liberal  sentiments  or  views;  a  2i&era2mind; 
liberal  policy;  liberal  institutions;  the 
Liberal  narty.— 5.  Free;  open;  candid;  as, 
a  liberal  communication  of  thoughts.  — 
6.  Not  too  literal  or  strict;  free;  as,  a 
liberal  construction  of  a  statute.— 7.  t  Licen- 
tious ;  free  to  excess ;  unrestrained ;  uncon- 
trolled; loose;  lax.  'A  liberal  villain.' 
Shak.  *  Liberal  jests.'  Beau.  Je  Fl— Lib- 
eral arts.  See  under  Art.  [Liberal  has  of 
or  with  before  the  thing  bestowed,  and 
to  before  the  person  or  object  on  which 
anything  is  bestowed;  as,  to  be  liberal  of 
praise  or  censure ;  he  was  liberal  with  his 
money;  liberal  to  the  poor.]  Liberal  is 
often  used  in  compounds  which  are  self- 
explanatoiy;  as,  h'&erai-hearted ;  liberal- 
minded;  2t60^a^souled. 

Liberal  (lib'Sr-al),  n.  An  advocate  of  freedom 
from  restraint,  especially  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion; a  member  of  that  party  which  advo- 
cates progressive  reform,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  conferring  more  power  on  the 
people. 

Liberalism  (Iib'6r-al-izmX  n.  Liberal  prin- 
ciples; the  principles  or  practice  of  Liberals; 
freedom  from  narrowness  or  bigotry,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  religion  or  politics. 

They  show  that  our  forefathers  had  not  learned 
our  modem  aff'ectution  of  a  liberalism,  so  comuo- 
poHtan  as  to  shrink  from  celebrating,  in  the  loftiest 


strains,  the  greatness,  the  glory,  and  the  happiness 
of  England.  Sir  y.  Sttphen. 

Liberall8t(lib'6r-al-ist),  n.  A  liberal 
LiberallBUc  (Ub^dr-al-isrik).  a.  Belating 
to  or  characterized  by  liberalism;  conform- 
ing to  liberal  principles. 
LiberaUty  (Ub-«r-aia-ti),  n.  [L  liberalUat; 
Ft.  libiraliU.  See  LIBERAL.]  L  The  quality 
of  being  liberal:  (a)  disposition  to  give 
largely;  the  habit  of  giving  largely;  munifi- 
cence; bounty;  generosity. 

That  iibtrality  is  but  cast  away 
Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay. 

Denham. 

(6)  Largeness  of  mind;  catholicity;  that 
comprehensiveness  of  mind  which  iacludes 
other  interests  besides  its  own,  and  duly 
estimates  in  its  decisions  the  value  or  im- 
portance of  each;  impartiality;  as,  it  is 
evidence  of  a  noble  niuid  to  judge  of  men 
and  things  with  lil>erality. 

Many  treat  the  gospel  with  indifference  under  the 
name  of  liberality.  y.  M.  Mtuon. 

2.  A  particular  act  of  generosity;  a  donation ; 
a  gratuity :  in  this  sense  it  has  the  plural 
number;  as,  a  prudent  man  Is  not  impover- 
ished by  his  liberalitiei. 
Liberallie  Gib'^raliz),  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
liberalized;  ppr.  liberalizing.  To  render 
liberal  or  catholic ;  to  enlarge ;  to  free  from 
narrow  views  or  prejudices. 

Grand,  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  dcspi'.e.  They  warm  the  heart,  they  enlarge 
and  lif^ralize  our  minds ;  they  animate  our  counige 
in  a  time  of  conflict.  Burke. 

Liberally  (Iib'«r-al-UX  adv.  In  a  Uberal 
manner:  (a)  bountifully ;  freely;  largely; 
with  munificence. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God.  that 
giveth  to  aU  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not. 

Jam.  i.  5. 

(ft)  With  generous  and  impartial  regard  to 
other  interests  than  our  own;  with  enlarged 
views;  witliout  selfishness  or  meanness;  as. 


to  think  or  judge  liberally  of  men  and  their 
actions,  (c)  Freely;  not  strictly;  not  literally; 
as,  he  construes  the  words  of  the  act  liber- 
aUy. 

Liberate (lib'6-rat),  v.t  pret.  &pp.  liberated: 
ppr.  liberating.  [L.  libero^  liberatum,  from 
uher^  free.]  To  release  from  restndnt  or 
bondage;  to  set  at  liberty;  to  free;  to  deliver; 
to  disengage ;  as,  to  liberate  a  slave ;  to  liberate 
one  from  duress  or  imprisonment:  to  liberate 
the  mind  from  the  shackles  of  prejudice. 

By  what  means  a  man  may  liberate  himself  from 
those  fears.  ychHson. 

Liberation  (lib-^-ra'shon),  n.  [L  liber- 
atio,  lU>ereUionis,  from  libero,  to  free.  See 
LiBBRATE.]  The  act  of  delivering,  or  the 
state  of  being  delivered  from  restraint, 
confinement,  slavery,  debt,  and  the  like. 

Liberator  (lib'6-rat-6r),  n.  One  who  liberates 
or  delivers. 

He  (Luther)  was  the  great  reformer  and  liberator 
of  the  European  intellect.  Btickle. 

Liberatory  G^^^-i^to-ri),  a.    Tending  to 

liberate  or  set  free. 
Libero-motor  (lib'dr-o-md-tor),  a.    Letting 

out  or  liberating  nerve-force. 

Each  ganglion  is  a  libero-motor  agent 

Herbert  Spencer. 

Libertarian  (lib-6r-ta'ri-an),  a.  Per- 
taining to  liberty,  or  to  the  doctrine  of 
freewiU,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity. 

Libertarian  (lib-«r-ta'ri-an),  n.  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  moral  freedom,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

it  retorts  against  himself  the  verv  objection  of 
incomprehensibility  by  which  the  fatalist  had  thought 
to  triimiph  over  the  libertarian.    Sir  W.  Hatni/tott. 

I  believe  he  (Dr.  Crombie)  may  claim  the  merit  of 
adding  the  word  'libertarian'  to  the  English  lan- 
guage as  Priestley  added  that  of '  necessarian.'  Reid. 

Libertarianlsm  (lib-^r-ta'ri-an-izm),  n. 

The  principles  or  doctrines  of  libertarians. 
Libertidde  Oib'dr-ti-sid),  n.    [Liberty,  and 

L  ccedo,  to  loll.]    1.  Destruction  of  liberty. 

2.  A  destroyer  of  liberty. 
Libertinage  (lib'^r-tin-aj),  n.    Undue  free- 
dom of  opinions  or  conduct ;  license. 

A  growing  libertinage,  which  disposed  them  to 
think  slightly  of  the  Christian  faith.      Warburton. 

Libertine  (lib'6r-tln),  n.  [L  libertinu9,  from 
liber ^  free.]  1.  Among  the  Bomans,  a  f reed- 
man;  a  person  manumitted  or  set  free  from 
legal  servitude.— 2.  One  unconflned;  one  free 
from  restraint 

When  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still.        Shak, 

3.  One  who  indulges  his  lust  without  re- 
straint; one  who  leads  a  dissolute,  licentious 
life;  a  rake;  a  debauchee.— 4. f  One  who 
holds  loose  views  with  regard  to  the  laws  of 
religion  or  morality;  an  irreligious  person. 

5.  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics  in  Holland,  who 
maintained  that  nothing  is  sinful  but  to 
those  who  think  it  sinful,  and  that  perfect 
innocence  is  to  live  without  doubt  They 
rejected  all  the  customs  and  decencies  of 
life,  and  advocated  a  community  of  goods 
and  of  women. 

That  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  in  them  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  is  the  fountain  of  many  great 
and  capital  errors:  I  instance  in  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  lihertinet,  familists,  quakers,  and  other  enthu- 
siasts,  which  issue  in  the  corrupted  fountain. 

yer.  Taylor. 

6.  t  A  freeman  of  an  incorporate  town  or  city. 

And  used  me  like  a  fugitive,  an  inmate  in  a  town. 
That  is  no  city  libertine,  nor  capable  of  their  gown. 

Chapnutn. 

Libertine  Qib'^r-tinX  a.  [Fr.  libertin,  licen- 
tious ;  L  Ixbertinus,  from  libertus,  one  made 
free,  from  liber,  free.]  Licentious;  dissolute; 
not  under  the  restraint  of  law  or  religion; 
as.  libertine  principles.  *A  libertine  Uie.' 
Bacon. 

Libertinism  (lib'^rtin-izm),  n.  1.  State  or 
condition  of  being  a  libertine  or  freedman. 
[Rare.] 

Dignified  with  the  title  of  freeman,  and  denied  the 
libertinism  that  belongs  to  it.  Hammcjtti. 

2.  The  state  or  conduct  of  a  libertine  or  rake; 
licentiousness;  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
lust;  debauchery;  lewdness.— 3.  f  Irreligious- 
ness ;  carelessness  for  the  dictates  of  mor- 
ality. 

Tliat  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished  all 
at  once,  and  a  spint  of  liberty  and  libertinism,  of 
infidelity  and  profaneness,  surted  up  in  the  room 
of  it  Atterbury. 

Liber^  (lib'6r-ti),  n.  [L  libertas,  from 
liber,  free ;  Fr.  liberty.]  1.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  one  who  is  free ;  exemption  from 
restraint ;  power  of  acting  as  one  pleases ; 
freedom. 

"Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 

Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume.     Cowfer. 


2.  Permission  granted,  as  by  a  superior,  i& 
do  something  that  one  might  not  otherwise 
do;  leave ;  as,  liberty  given  to  a  child  to 
play,  or  to  a  witness  to  leave  a  court.— 

3.  Inmiunity  enjoyed  by  prescription  or  by 
grant;  privilege;  exemption;  franchise;  as. 
the  Wterties  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
Europe.— 4.  A  jplace  or  district  within  which 
certain  exclusive  privileges  may  be  exer- 
cised ;  a  place  of  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  as, 
within  the  city  liberty,  —b.  A  certain 
amount  of  freedom;  permission  to  go  about 
freely  within  certain  limits,  as  in  a  place  of 
confinement;  also,  the  place  or  limits  within 
which  such  freedom  or  privilege  is  exer- 
cised; as.  the  liberties  of  a  prison.— 6.  Action 
or  speech  of  one  person  to  another  hardly 
warranted  by  their  relative  positions;  free- 
dom not  specially  granted ;  freedom  of  ac- 
tion or  speech  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  civility  or  decorum ;  as,  may  I  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  on  you  ? 

He  was  repeatedly  provoked  into  striking  tho&v 
who  had  taken  liberties  with  him.  Macanlay. 

7.  The  power  of  an  agent  to  do  or  forbear 
any  parikicular  action,  according  to  the  de- 
termination or  thought  of  the  mind,  by 
which  either  is  preferred  to  the  other;  free- 
dom of  the  will;  exemption  from  compulsion 
or  restraint  in  willing  or  volition.— &  Free- 
dom from  occupation  or  engagements ;  difl> 
engagement— 9.  In  the  Tnanige,  a  curve  or 
arch  in  that  part  of  the  bit  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  horse  in  order  to  afford  room 
for  the  tongue  of  the  animal.  —  Natural 
liberty,  the  power  of  acting  as  one  thinks 
fit,  without  any  restraint  or  control,  except 
from  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  a  state  of 
exemption  from  the  control  of  others,  and 
from  positive  laws  and  the  institutions  of 
social  life.  This  liberty  is  abridged  by  the 
establishment  of  government. —CivU  liberty, 
the  liberty  of  men  in  a  state  of  society,  or 
natural  liberty,  so  far  only  abridged  and 
restrained  as  is  necessary  and  expedient  for 
the  safety  and  interest  of  the  socie^,  state, 
or  nation.  Civil  liberty  is  an  exemption  from 
the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  secured  by  estab- 
lished laws,  which  restrain  every  man  from 
injuring  or  controlling  another.  Hence  the 
restraints  of  law  are  essential  to  civil  liberty. 
— Political  liberty,  a  term  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  civil  liberty.  But  it 
more  properly  designates  the  liberty  of  a 
nation,  the  freedom  of  a  nation  or  state  fit>m 
all  unjust  abridgment  of  its  rights  and  in- 
dependence by  another  nation.  Hence  we 
often  speak  of  the  political  liberties  of 
Europe,  or  the  nations  of  Europe.  —Beli- 
gious  liberty^  the  free  right  of  adopting  and 
enjoying  opinions  on  reugious  subjects,  and 
of  worshipping  the  Supreme  Being  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  without 
external  controV— Liberty  of  the  press,  free- 
dom from  any  restriction  on  the  power  to 
publish  books;  the  free  power  of  publishing 
what  one  pleases,  subject  only  to  punish- 
ment for  abusing  the  privilege,  or  publish- 
ing what  is  mischievous  to  the  public  or  in- 
jurious to  individuals.  —  Cap  qf  liberty,  a 
cap  or  hat  used  as  a  symbol  of  liberty.  In 
ancient  times  the  manumitted  slaves  put 
on  what  was  termed  the  Phrygian  cap,  in 
token  of  their  freedom.  In  modem  tunes, 
a  red  cap  worn  by  French  revolutionaries. 
— Leave,  Liberty,  License.  See  imder  LEAVE. 

Libetheni^te  C^l>eth'en-it),  n.  The  hydrous 
phosphate  of  copper,  a  mineral  first  found 
at  LibetJien  in  Hungary,  having  an  olive- 
green  colour,  and  consisting  of  phosphoric 
acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water. 

LibidlniBt  (li-Wdin-ist),  n.  One  given  to 
lewdness.     [Rare.]  ^ 

Nero,  being  monstrous  incontinent  himself,  verily 
believed  that  all  men  were  most  foul  libidinists. 

ytinius, 

Libldlnoslty  (li-bi<i'in.o8"i-ti).  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  libidinous;  libidinous- 
ness. 

Libidinous  (li-bid'in-us),  a.  [L  libidinosus, 
from  libido,  lubido,  lust,  from  libet^  lubet, 
it  pleases.]  Chai'acterized  by  lust  or  lewd- 
ness ;  having  an  eager  appetite  for  sexual 
indulgence;  fitted  to  excite  lustful  desire; 
lustful;  lewd.  'Wanton  glances  and  libid- 
inous thoughts.'  Bentley.SYK.  Lewd,  lust- 
ful, lascivious,  unchaste,  impure,  sensual, 
licentious,  lecherous. 

LibidlnoOBly  Oibid'in-usli).  adv.  In  a  li- 
bidinous manner;  with  lewd  desire;  lust- 
fully; lewdly, 

Libidlnousness  (l^-bid'in-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  libidinous ;  lust- 
fulness;  lewdness. 


F.nte,  fAr,  fat,  fall;       me.  met.  h6r:       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mttve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  ab«ne;     3\  Sc  fey. 


UCH-OATE 


Ubkan.tLlllUiitOlb'keii.llb'klnlu.Cl'iK, 
A.  Hu.  Mhaa.  uid  ktn.  ■  butot  oi  lour  cbHT- 
ucldn.|    A  houu;  lodflJiiei.     -To  Iholr  lib- 

Uta»(in)f»).n.  [L]  In  ailToii.  tbelWtncB, 
Ula  MTBDth  IlKn  in  Uid  lullu,  which  the 
iiui  anteim  At  iht  autnnmal  equlniu  In 
Haplsmbar     It  Umuked  tbtu  A. 

LlbnltOfbrmlXi.  IL.  Mralit.UuulibrB. 
tbg  Roman  pound  otUaunoea.)  Waigblna 
lib.    JalHum. 

UblMluKII-bri'ii-uML  [In  maudng  l 
(ram  tibniru:  in  i  [niin  I.  llbtantu.  ■  trui- 
•crtbar  of  bookL  I  1  Thskeepfroronowlio 
hu  the  cira  of  ■  llbmrji  or  collec  lion  of  boolu. 
2. 1  Oua  who  tnnuribu  or  coplt>  boalu 

LlbnjlBlialllp  (U-l)t>'il-ui-BLi|>).  n.  The 
offlce  of  1  llbnriuu 

LlbniY  (Ifbn-il),  u.  [Liaran'riin,  ibooli- 
oue.  l&raria,  ■  biioliteller'tiltop.  ftom  liber. 
0  book.  See  U1IKI..I  1.  A  coUflctlon  of 
book*  balooglnu  to  &  printe  penon  or  (o  ■ 
lie  Initllutraii  or  ■  uoDipanr.  'A  llai 
rji."     WalpBU.-2.Aa 

lokiaplnS 

Ubnta  (ll'bnl).  nl.  pnt  £  pp.  lOraUd; 
ppr  ftbraliwj.  [L.  fiAro.  libraCvm.  fram 
lAm,  ■  biluice,  it  Utel-whsncB  K  tnxl.] 
To  hold  In  eqalpolu;  to  polio;  to  baluice. 

UbimtB^'brit),  v.i.  To  moTe,>isl»Unce. 


Uhnt«d  or  biUnoad;  ■ .  .  _., 

with  equal  vslglitl  on  both  ildei.  'The 
tibration  ud  Sequent  welRhIng  of  hie 
wlngi'    Jir.  Ta]/lor.—i  In  ailmn,  k  re«l 

(/  lilt  tnoo'i,  wi  ippuent  Irrafululty  ot  ttaa 

neutba  twrder'of  the  lunar  dUcalWroately 
hcoodi*  Ttelble  uid  tnvliibla,  JDdlofittiii,  u 

IdurElsbs.  The  llbntlonot  UiemDOn  iBoI 
tbTM  nnd):  (o)  liiratim  m  lonffinuU.  or  a 
taamlnc  Tlbnloir  motion  nccordlns  to  the 
Didar  of  the  ilcni;  owing  to  thia  clrcutn. 
lUncc,  that  llw  notion  «  the  moon  abont 
harailalinotalwaTipraclHljeqDiil  to  the 


W  d 


ward!  the  aarUi; 

wUch  IsiUnplTBc 

paiillu.     In  thli  caae  as  oburver  ■ 

urtace  of  the  earth  pomlvBt  polnti 

the  upper  edge  of  the '-  ■"—  - 

Uma  of   hsr   riling.  •» 

h«r  elevation  1*  Incraaiad; 
on  the  oppoilt«  or  lower  »dce.  that  wen 
liefon  lovrnbie.  coma  Into  view  u  ihe  ds 
aeeodi  towirdi  the  horizon.  If  theobiarvei 
ware  placed  It  the  earth'!  centre  he  wouU 
p«red»a  no  dlonul  llbntlon.  — titrntio. 


b  diuppear  a* 


LlSratOiT  (llTira-to-rl),  o,    Balin 


itOiT  (llTifa-t 


polu 
LlbretlO  (la-brat'Ki).  il 

],    A  book  CODtaluIng    uid  nurui  ui 

tended  muilcal  compoiltlDD,  ai  im 
ontorio.  sad  the  llke.-l.  The  wordi 


little  book.] 


Ltbt(libi),  n.     [Or.  lit  LlbTin.]    Thi 
^uth-weat  wind.     S^enttotie. 

ttroupo 

Ul^UI  (llb'Tan).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Libra,  Iha  ancient  name  of  a  large  portion 
of  .Vorth  Africa,  and  lomallmei  api^iad  to 


il  tooguee,  otliBrwlie  called  Biritr 


triulea;  aa,  a  lictme  to  preach,  practlie 
madlcloe,  lellBplrlte.  receive  goods  In  pawn, 
Ac.;  I  grant  of  permlulon. _£.  A  written 
document  containing  (uch  an  thoiily,— 3.1^1- 


4.  The  llbert)'  which  an  artUt  takea  Id  de- 
Tlallns  from  the  rulea  of  hli  art,  ai  In 
poeln,  painting,  muaic;  derlatlon  from  an 
artlatlc  atandard.— Lmh,  £ibrrf|i.  liieetue. 
Sea  under  LXiVE. 

LtcanM  Caena),  c.l.  pret  A  pp.  litmtrd; 
ppr.  Jicennn^  1.  Tg  permit  bj  grant  of 
anthorlt)';  to  remoTB  legal  reitrafct  by  ■ 

a  partlculu  character;  at.  to  licenw  a  man 
to  keep  an  Imi;  to  iictna  a  phyilelan  or  a 


vietuaUer.  an  Innki 


Uer.anlnnkeeperDr  keeper  of  a  public 
who  li  llcenied  to  wll  iplHta,  wine. 


grant!  permlaaloni  a  penon  authorized  to 
grant  permlulon  to  other*;  aa.  atietntfrot 
the  preet. 


UMIItlAM'ai-Hn-ili?.tU  n 
-      ■■         .1    It  One  who 


fio,  iicenae.  J 


bahaT 


bounda  of  dua  rsatraint  and  Ai 
untiaUi  ot  dlion^ar.'  Bp.  1 
who  liai  llcenee  to  practiie  . 
Bulty,  or  to  enerciie  any  profea 
"■-  "—' — •    -n  academical 


1.  Batl- 


0  practlie  any  art  or  fa- 

.... leal  dlpiitr  be- 
tween the  baccalaureate  and  the  doetorate. 


and  the  obl^hilnK  of  which  li  ni 
taking  the  doctors  degree:  alao,  i 

UMIlt]AU{l]-ian'ihl-at),i>.(,  Togirellcenae 
or  permluion  to;  to  eoconra^  by  llcenae. 


Ilea  a>a). 


«(ll'iai 


.rlt/. 


fnnn  L.  lieentisi.  froi 

one  1*  at  llbern.)    i.  Autt 

fiTao  to  do  or  forbear  anj , 

alon  of  an  Individual,  by  propai 
to  the  right  of  doing  partlenlat 
tiling   in  profeulona,  conduct 


Capable  ol 
y  legal  ^nnL 


r  liberty 


Jng  or  parmllOng.    (lUre.) 

Uoantloiu  (iTitti'iliai).  a.  (L  fi«nf>aiiu, 
from  lintntia,  llcenae.)  1.  Characterized  by 
or  uting  Ucenja;  indulging  too  great  free- 
dom; overpuaing  doe  buundt  or  llmlta; 


deilrea— BIN.  Uoreatrainad.  uncurlied.un. 
controlled,  unruly,  rlotoui,  ungovernable, 
wanton,  profligate,  dinolute.  lat,  looie.  aen- 
eual.  Impure,  (mchaate,  laacivloui,  immornl. 
Uoantlonily  (II-ieD'ibn*-ll).  adv.     In  a  II- 


UitJu.  a  corpie;  Ooth.  Itii.  Icel.  1ft.  D.  IM, 
the  bodi.  Hence  lidiaaie.  tj(:l>i«i*ii.  watch- 
ing with  the  dead;  lieh-ffoU.  a  ihed  at  the 
chnrch-gnte  to  reit  the  corpae  imder;  Liek- 
Jieii,  the  Held  ot  corpaei.l     A  dead  body; 


conaUtrng  mainly  of  a  thallua  Llcheni.  like 

which  In  the  caaa  or  Iho  former  la  ilr.  Re- 
but In  clrcumilaacei  unfavourable  to  the 
production  or  development  of  thecie  and 
aporaa  they  are  propigated  by  gonldia.  They 
appear  In  the  form  of  thlu  Bat  emits,  cov- 
er&gt  rocka  and  the  barki  of  treei.  or  grow- 

ture,  or  lumetlmei  only  at  agelatlnom  masa 


preparing     the 
luiface  of   the 


aa  tonic  mediclnea.  a 
and  Icel  and  .mou  n^i-l 

Their  princlpi 

with   brllllani   _- 

nnd  leveral  othen  are  tbui  employed.— 
3.  In  med.  an  eruption  of  papulie.  ot  a  red 
or  white  colour,  eltlier  cluitered  together 
or  dlHemlnated  over  the  lurface  of  the  iV 


Uchenad  (Irkend  or  llcb'end).  a.     KeUtiug 

to  or  covered  with  Ucbana 
Uclieiilc(n-ken1korll-chen'lkVet.  SelaUiu 

to  or  derived  from  licbeni;  aa,JiEA«niiiacld 
UcbeoUOna  (U-kan'i-(onu  or   ll-cben't- 

iarm),  a.  Raiamblingallcheu.  H.Sptnar. 
UcIieiilll.UdianllWfll'ken-in  or  Ucb^en-lD), 

n    <C,H^gOi)  A  peculiar  vegetable  product. 

tsonieiic   with   atarch.   lomatlmea    called 

Lichen  SUiTcit.    It  la  obtained  from  Uver- 


kan.a.grar'iiw  llch'eu.C-grarik.  UTien-fi- 
graT'ik-al  or  llch'en-6  graTlk-al),  a.  Por- 
enooran  v.  ^^^  ^^^ 


imofraphlEt,  Llch«nocr»ptiv  (li- 
i-og'ra-nitor  lich-on^jg'ra-flat.ll-ken^ig'- 
'«r  or  lich-eii-o^ra-Mr),   n.      One  wIid 


riSr-foirtoicV'om).  n.    a  Wrd 
Uch^to  (Ucb'c&t).  n.    (See  L 


cb.  cAali: 


c.  loeA; 


II.  niure.-Sce  KKv. 


Licm 
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LIE 


?)art  of  the  service  was  read  before  proceed- 
ng  to  the  church.  Called  also  a  Corpae-gaU. 
2.  A  term  applied  in  some  parts  of  tne  coon- 
try  to  the  path  by  which  a  corpse  is  con- 
veyed to  the  church. 

LicM  (Uch'I),  n.  The  fruit  of  Xephelium 
Litehi.    See  Leechbe. 

lich-OWl  (lich'oul),  n.  [Lioh,  a  dead  body, 
and  oiol]  An  owl,  so  called  because  vul- 
garly supposed  to  foretell  death. 

Uchroad  (lich'rdd).  n.    Same  as  Lichioay. 

Licht  G^dht).  The  Scotch  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  Light  in  its  various  meanings. 

LiOhtly  Oidhtli),  v.e.  To  make  light  of;  to 
undervalue;  to  slight;  to  despise;  to  slight 
in  love.    [Scotch.] 

LichwalUL  Llchewake  (lich'wakX  n.  [See 
LiCH.]  The  custom  of  watching  with  the 
dead.  Written  also  Latevoake,  Lykwake, 
Ac. 

Lichway  (lichVa).  n.  [Lieh,  a  dead  body, 
and  way.  ]  The  path  by  which  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave. 

Udt  (lls'it),  a.  [L.  licUus,  lawful,  permit- 
ted, from  lieeo,  to  be  permitted.]  LawfuL 
'  Licit  establishments.      Carlyle. 

Lioitation  (lis'i-t&'shon),  n.  [L.  lieitatio, 
from  licitor,  to  bid  for  a  tiling,  from  liceo, 
to  set  a  price  for  sale.]  The  act  of  exposing 
to  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.    [Rare.] 

Lldtly  (lis'it-liX  adv.  In  a  licit  manner; 
lawfully. 

The  question  may  be  /ictt^  discussed. 

Throckmorton. 

LlOitlieSB  (lis'it-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  licit;  lawfulness. 

Lick  (Ukl  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  liccian,  D.  likken, 
Dan.  <til:«e,  O.  lecken^  Qoth.  laigon,  in  bilai- 
gon,  represented  in  the  kindred  tongues  by 
Ir.  lighitn^  L.  lingo,  Gr.  Uichd,  Skr.  Ith,  Slav. 
lisati.lokati,  Lith.  laizyti,  to  lick;  allied  also 
to  L.  ligurio,  to  lick,  to  feast  by  stealth. 
Hence,  according  to  Diez,  It.  leccare  (from 
O.H.O.  Ueedn),  Pr.  liquar,  liehar,  Fr.  Ucher. 
Comp.  lecher,  lickerish,  which  are  also  from 
this  stem.  Some  forms  banning  with  « 
seem  closely  allied,  as  D.  Mltkken,  to  swal- 
low; Dan.  slikke,  Icel.  aleikja,  Prov.  E.  and 
Sc.  riake,  alaik,  to  lick,  to  smear.  With 
regard  to  liek,  Gr.  leieho,  and  similar  forms, 
Pott  remarks— 'It  would  be  useless  for  any 
one  to  say  tliat  in  the  conjunction  of  I,  tlie 
most  mobile  of  the  linguals,  with  a  follow- 
ing guttural  (l—k,  x—x)  there  is  not  present 
—I  do  not  say  a  conscious,  but  certainly  a 
kind  of  instinctive  intenUonality.  By  the 
I  is  sensuously  represented  the  contact  of 
the  lips  with  an  article  of  food  or  drink, 
while  the  guttural  calls  up  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing that  follows.']  L  To  pass  or  draw 
the  tongue  over  the  surface;  as,  a  dog  licks 
a  wound.  — 2.  To  lap;  to  take  in  by  the 
tongue;  as,  a  dog  or  cat  licks  milk.— 3.  [See 
under  noun,  5.]  To  strike  repeatedly  for 
punishment;  to  flog;  to  chastise  with  blows; 
to  beat;  to  conquer.    [Colloq.] 

It  is  not  so  sure  that  he  iicktd  the  Francois. 

yerroid. 

—To  liek  up,  to  devour;  to  consume  en- 
tirely. 

Now  shall  this  company  licM  up  all  that  are  round 
about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  m/  the  grass  of  the  field. 

Num.  xxii.  4. 

—To  lick  the  dust,  (a)  to  be  slain;  to  perish 
in  battle. 

His  enemies  shall  iicJt  tk*  diui.  Ps.  IxxiL  9. 

(b)  To  act  abjectly  and  servilely. 

Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  /ioks  the  dust. 

—To  lick  into  shape,  to  give  form  or  method 
to,  from  the  notion  that  the  young  bear  is 
bom  shapeless  and  its  mother  licks  it  into 

shape. 

A  bear's  a  savage  beast,  of  all 

Most  uf  ly  and  unnatural ; 

Whelpa  without  form,  until  the  dam 

Has  /ici'd  it  into  shap*  and  frame.     Hudibras. 

—To  lick  the  spittle  qf,  to  fawn  upon  with 
servility;  to  court  by  flattery  or  attentions; 
to  be  meanly  servile  to.  *  Need  not  herd 
themselves  with  the  rabble,  nor  Uck  the 
spittle  of  great  ones.'  SotUh. 
Lick  (likX  n.  L  A  rubbing  or  drawing  of 
the  tongue  over  anything. —2.  A  slight 
smear  or  coat,  as  of  paint  '  A  lick  of  court 
whitewash.'  Gray.  — 3.  [Scotch.]  A  small 
quantity;  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
tongue;  as.  a  lick  of  sugar,  of  oatmeal— 
4.  In  America,  a  place  where  salt  is  deposited 
at  salt  springs,  and  where  animals  come  to 
lick  it— 6.  (In  this  sense  Wedgwood  derives 
the  word  from  W.  Uach,  *  uap:  but  it  is 
probably  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  senses 
with  an  extended  meaning.]  A  blow;  a 
stroke— 6.  pi.  [Scotch.]    A  beating. 

An'  monie  a  Callow  gat  his  ticit.  Burns. 


Utkidr  (lik'dr),  n.  One  that  licks  or  laps  up; 
one  that  beats. 

LiCkerisll  (Uk'Sr-ish),  a.  [Written  also  lick- 
erous,  licorous,  liquorish,&c.,axid  ultimately 
from  the  stem  lick,  probably  through  A.  Sax. 
liccera,'  a  glutton,  or  through  the  allied 
lecher,  lecherous.  See  Lecher,  and  comp. 
O.  leaker,  lickerish,  dainty,  delicate,  and  as 
noun  a  dainty  person.]  1.  Nice  in  the 
choice  of  food;  dainty;  as,  ^lickerish  palate. 
2.  Eager  or  greedy  to  swallow;  eager  tq  taste 
or  enjoy;  having  a  keen  relish. 

It  is  never  tongue-tied  when  fit  commendation, 
whereof  womankind  is  so  lickerish,  ii  offered  unto 
it.  Sir  P.  Sidtify. 

a  Tempting  the  appetite;  dainty. 

Wouldst  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute? 

Milton. 

4.  Lecherous;  salacious.    R.  Browne. 

Idckerishly  (lik'^r-ish-li),  adv.  In  a  licker- 
ous  manner;  daintily. 

Lickerlslmess  (lik^^r-ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  lickerous;  niceness  of 
palate;  daintiness. 

Ia6ker0U8  (lik'^r-us),  a.    Lickerish. 

Lickarously  (lik'^r-us-ll),  adv.  Lickerishly. 

LickerOYisxiess  (lUc'^r-us-nes),  n.  Lickerisn- 
ness. 

Lick-penny  (lilc'P«n-iiO>  >^  A  greedy  covet- 
ous person.    [Scotch.] 

Lick-platter  (lik'plat-^r),  n.  A  sneaking 
parasite;  a  lickspittle.  'No  lick-platter,  no 
parasite.'    Lord  Lytton. 

lick-spigot  (lik'spig-ot),  n.  A  tapster  or 
drawer.     'Fill,  lidt-spigot'    Massinger. 

Lickspittle  (lik'spit-l),  n.  One  who  licks 
or  is  prepared  to  lick  another's  spittle;  a  flat- 
terer or  parasite  of  the  most  abject  charac- 
ter. 

Lick-trencher  O^l^trensh-^r),  n.  Same  as 
Lick-platter.    ComhUl  Mag. 

Licorice  (lik'or-is),  n.    Same  as  Liquorice. 

Licoroust  GUc'or-us),  a.  Same  as  Lickerish. 

Licorousnesst  (lUror-us-nes),  n.  Same  as 
Lickerishness. 

Lictor  Oik'tdr),  n.  [L ;  from  obs.  L.  liceo, 
to  summon.]  An  officer  among  the  Romans, 
who  bore  an  axe  and  fasces  or  rods  as  en- 
signs of  his  office.  The  duty  of  a  lictor  was 
to  attend  the  chief  magistrates  when  they 
appeared  in  public,  to  clear  the  way  for 
them,  and  cause  due  respect  to  be  j^aid 
them,  also  to  apprehend  and  punish  cnmi- 
nals. 
Lictor s  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power.  Milton. 

Ud  Oid),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hlid,aehlid,  hlith,  lid, 
cover,  protection;  D.  lid,  0.  Fris.  hlid,  lid, 
O.H.G.  hlit,  G.  lid,  lied,  as  in  augen-lied,  an 
eyelid ;  IceL  hlith,  a  gate  or  gateway,  an 
interval  Allied  to  L.  claudo,  to  shut,  Gr. 
kleis,  a  key;  Skr.  lud,  to  cover.]  A  cover; 
as,  (a)  that  which  shuts  the  opening  of  a 
vessel  or  box;  as,  the  lid  of  a  chest  or  trunk. 
(b)  The  cover  of  the  eye,  the  membrane 
wnich  is  drawn  over  the  eyeball  of  an  ani- 
mal at  pleasure,  and  is  intended  for  its  pro- 
tection; Uie  eyelid  (which  see),  (c)  In  bot 
the  operculum  or  cover  of  the  spore-cases 
of  mosses;  also,  a  calyx  that  falls  off  from 
the  flower  in  a  single  piece. 

Iddget  GU)>  '^    Same  as  Ledge.    Spenser. 

Lidless  (lidles).  a.  Having  no  lid ;  uncovered, 
as  the  eye,  with  the  lidi;  hence,  sleepless, 
vigilant  '  A  lidless  watcher  of  the  public 
weaL'    Tennyson. 

Lie  (li),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Uge,  l^ge,  a  lie,  from 
le6gan,  to  lie ;  Icel.  lygi,  D.  logen,  leugen, 
O.  liiffc,  a  lie.  See  the  verb.  ]  L  A  criminal 
falsehood;  a  falsehood  uttered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deception ;  an  intentional  violation 
of  truUL 

It  is  wilful  deceit  that  makes  a  lie.  A  man  may 
act  a  lie,  as  by  pointing  his  finger  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, when  a  traveller  m^uires  of  him  his  road. 

Paley. 

2.  A  Action. 

The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie.    Dryden. 

3.  Anything  that  misleads  or  disappoints 
one,  as  f^se  doctrine  and  the  like. 

Wishing  this  lie  of  life  were  o'er.  Trench. 

—To  give  the  lie  to,  to  charge  with  falsehood; 
to  prove  to  be  false;  as,  he  gave  him  the  lie 
direct ;  a  man's  actions  may  give  the  lie  to 
his  words. 

Men  will  £ive  their  own  experience  the  lie.  Locke. 
Syn.  Falsehood,  untruth,  fiction,  deception. 
Lie  (11%  v.i  pret  &  pp.  lied;  ppr.  lying. 
[A.  Sax.  ledgan,  D.  liegen,  Goth,  liugan,  IceL 
liuga,  O.aO.  liugan,  Q.  liigen,  to  ue;  comp. 
Gael,  leog,  idle  talk.]  To  utter  falsehood 
with  an  intention  to  deceive ;  to  say  or  do 
that  which  deceives  another  when  he  has  a 


right  to  know  the  truth,  or  when  morality 
requires  a  just  representation. 

Inform  us,  will  tlie  en>p"ror  treat? 

Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  9  Swi/f. 

Lie  (II),  v.i.  pret  lay;  pp.  2a<n(/ient);  ppr. 
lying.  [A.  Sax.  licgan,  to  lie,  of  which  fe<r- 
gan,  to  lay,  is  a  causative;  O.  and  Northon 
£.  and  Sc.  ligge,  lig;  Goth,  ligan,  D.  liggen, 
Dan.  ligge,  Icel.  liggja,  G.  liegen,  to  lie.  See 
Law.]  1.  To  occupy  a  horizontal  or  nearly 
horizontal  position;  to  rest  lengthwise,  or 
to  be  flat  upon  the  surface  of  anything ;  to 
1)0  placed  and  remain  without  motion ;  as, 
he  IS  lying  in  bed;  the  book  lies  on  the  table : 
to  this  meaning  the  sense  of  being  dead 
often  attaches. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  check  lie*  under.    SA4t*. 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot        SMak. 

2.  To  lay  or  place  one's  self  in  a  horixontal 
or  nearly  horizontal  position:  often  witli 
doton. 

Lie  down  :  lay  thine  ear  close  to  the  ground  and 
list  if  thou  canst  hear  the  tread  of  travellers.     Shak. 

3.  To  rest  in  an  inclining  posture;  to  lean; 
to  recline ;  as,  he  is  lying  against  Uie  wall 
of  the  house. — L  To  be  at  rest;  not  to  stir. 

The  wind  is  loud  and  will  not  lie.  Shetk. 

5.  To  be  situated;  to  have  place  or  position; 
as,  Ireland  lies  west  of  England.— 6.  To  be 
posted  or  encamped,  as  an  army;  as,  the 
troops  lying  before  SebastopoL 
The  English  lie  within  fifteen  hundred  paces.  SMmk. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  meaning  to  take 
up  a  posture  of  defence. 

Here  I  lay  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.         Shak. 

7.  To  reside;  to  dwell;  to  sojourn;  to  lodge; 
to  sleep. 

The  virtuous  lady,  Countess  of  Auvergne,  .  .  . 
By  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies.         Shak. 

Mr.  Quinion  lay  at  our  house  that  night.     Dicketis. 

8.  t  To  be  confined  as  in  prison. 

I  will  deliver  you  or  else  lie  for  yon.         ShaJt. 

9.  To  remain  or  be  in  some  condition ;  to 
continue :  followed  by  some  word  or  phrase 
denoting  the  particular  condition;  as,  to  lie 
waste;  to  lie  fallow;  to  lie  open;  to  lie  hid ; 
to  lie  pining  or  grieving;  to  lie  under  one's 
displeasure ;  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  credi- 
tor, or  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. — 10.  To  be 
present  or  contained;  to  be  found;  to  exist: 
often  followed  by  in. 

In  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power.  Shak. 

Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  though 
unequal  in  circumstances.  Jeremy  Collier, 

He  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  lie  in  bard 
labour,  forgets  the  early  rising  of  the  huntsman. 

Locke. 

11.  To  depend ;  to  have  results  determined 
bv:  followed  by  in;  as,  our  success  lies  in 
vigilance.— 12.  To  weigh;  to  press. 

His  faults  lie  gently  on  him.  Shak. 

IS.  To  be  sustainable  in  law ;  to  be  capable 
of  being  maintained;  as,  an  action  lies 
against  the  tenant  for  waste. 

An  appeal  lies  in  this  case.     Ch.  y.  Parsons. 

—To  lie  alofuj,  to  lean  over  with  a  side  wind, 
as  a  ship.— 7V>  lie  along  the  land,  to  keep  a 
course  nearly  parallel  to  the  land.— 7*o  lie 
at  one's  heart,  to  be  an  object  of  affection, 
desire,  or  anxiety. 

The  Spaniards  have  but  one  temptation  to  quarrel 
writh  us.  the  recovering  of  Jamaica,  for  that  has  ever 
Heft  at  their  hearts.  Sir  IV.  Tenifle. 

—To  lie  by,  (a)  to  be  reposited  or  remaining 
with ;  as,  lie  has  the  manuscript  lying  by 
him.  (6)  To  rest;  to  intermit  labour;  as,  we 
lay  by  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  (c)  Naut. 
to  remain  near,  as  one  ship  to  another  at 
sea.— To  lie  hard  or  heavy,  to  press;  to  op- 
press; to  burden. 

Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me.    Ps.  IxxxviiL  7. 

He  that  commits  a  sin  shall  find 

The  pressing  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  mind.   Creech. 

[Shakspere  has  to  lie  heavy  to. 

It  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  hettvy  to  'L] 

—To  lie  in,  to  be  in  childbed.— To  lie  in  a 
person,  to  be  in  the  power  of;  to  belong  to. 

As  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

Kom.  siL  16. 

—To  lie  in  the  way,  to  be  an  obstacle  or  im- 
pediment; as,  remove  the  objections  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjustment— 
To  lie  in  wati,  to  wait  for  in  concealment ; 
to  lie  in  ambush ;  to  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  or  seize.— To  lie  on  ot  upon: 
(a)  to  be  a  matter  of  obligation  or  duty;  as, 
it  lies  on  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  his  action. 
(6)  To  de]>end  on.    *  As  if  his  life  toy  on  it ' 


Fite,  fllr,  fat,  f»ll;       mh,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tQbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  So.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 


poBcialon:  torani4ln  nniold  or  imiUipoHd  i 
ot:  Ml  ercAt  qunatltifli  of  wloe  lie  on  A4ntf,  j 
or  lun  lata  long  cm  Aanil— I'd  lit  on  srif'i 
Adiuii.  (<i)to  nnutn  uiuold.  {»)  Not  lo  re-  | 
quin  to  be  eipcnded  Id  emplojnnenli  bonce, 

lo  employ  the  Unit  UiM  lirt  | 


lnw-ibldiBg  dllien :  one  of  the  peacc- 
•" ■ '-■  u.  lo  illrturli  the 

(lAJ-miui),  II.  A  tuhI;  n  lublecl; 


■bly  dlipoesd  p 


—Ta  (u  prer.  (a)  to  reituln  unpaid  after  the 
time  wbeo  iwTment  li  dm.  ag  a  note  In 
bank,     (fc)  To  bo  defeirsd  lo  lome  future 

deliberative  aaaemblr— To  lirlo,  to  be  ila- 
tlaiLur,  AB  a  ahfp.     A  ihlp  li  Bald  to  lU  to 

IS  yardi  or  taking  Id  tail. 


— Tn  III  (o  < 
■trenglh  or  ] 


•e«  lu  the  perfon 


-  lie  icilh. 

J,  it  liet  KiUi  ti 


to  be  oppreeaed  by   -  Tu  lie  icilh.  la)  lo  lodge 
OTtloBpwitli-^  (6)  To  baTO  carnal  knowledge 


E3fJ 


u*<in 

objaet 

boirtl 
tlTO.po 

iSeOl)." 


d  (li'a-bed},  ik    One  vho  Ilea  long 


ha  (Mber-kUn),  n.  |See  neit 
A  allTer  coDcala  Rlloctor  Bled 
an  toe  ODjeet-Blaaa  end  of  a  mlcroacope  to 
bring  the  flsht  to  focna  on  an  opaque  object. 

IM)MUUinUa(It-bef-kU-Dl-aaX<i.  [Aflsr 
LMtmilut.  who  Bnt  obaarrad  the  glandi 
br  aid  of  a  iBna.)  Id  anal.  appellallTe  ul 
certain  abnple  aeoretlngcavlUM  thickly  dla- 
trlbnted  orer  the  Inleatlnsa,  called  Lteier- 
UUInianoJawb 

Llet(l«r{.a.  lO.S.  It/i,  Ian,  H.  Bai.  1*4^, 
lored,  belornl ;  D.  Ji«/.  IceL  IJitfr.  O.  IM. 
Ooth.  Ifub«,  lond.  AkinloH,)  1  Dear^be- 
lOTed;  pleailnff;  asreeablo. 

£.WIUiQg:  pleaaed:glid. 


n  faiDlliar  apeeel., ... 

I  had  u  titf  so  aa  DDL     Bad  In 
phraae  la  pernapa  a  corrDpUon  of 
arialDs  from  the  two  mrda  being 
tneted  Into  'd  In  aucb  phraaai  aa  — 
hat  thll  U  TerT  doubtfuL    See  HlTI. 


afrloDd. 


both  CD 


Wr1lt«D  aUo  LtMtt,  ImI.  Leve. 
UM*  an.  a.  [fr.  tig:  Pr.  litfi.  It  Ifaio, 
L.L-  ligivs,  tmut.  Origin  quite  nncertun.] 
1.  Bound  bytendal  tenure,  whether  to  tri- 
bute and  di ■- --■     - - 

pmteclloD  I 

lord.'    Baitr.—t.  Kelatlng 
clprocallji 


!r  lo  dispoae.  mortlt  cnoia  or  other 
wile,  of  hli  heritable  nropertj.  The  tern 
li  conaldered  to  be  derived  from  the  worda  I 
Utfitima  poletttu,  aignifylng  the  lawful 
power  of  dUpoiing  of  properw  at  nleaaum  . 
ttiauaedinconCradtitfnctiontocloaU.btd.a  ' 
liege-pouiKe  conveyuica  being  one  not  thai-  j 
lengealile  on  the  head  of  deaUi.bad. 

Uanr  (li'l^rX  ".    [See  LsaEit,  LxnaiR)   A 
realdenl  amliaaaador     Written  al»  l^iffrr 

Lion  01'™K  liiB  olx-  P"'~  *>'  '•'.    >*^  Lim. 

LlMI  fli'nn),  n,     [Fr,  tirn.  from  L  ligaineii. 
from  lijo,  to  bind.]    In  law,  a  legal  claim; 


^Thet 
I    united; 

boinK:  t 


liDR  their  funcUotii.  or  In  which 

:es«id:  ininiate  HJatence;  viUl- 
iu  tlmadurtti||whlch(uchailBle 

B  during  which  aoul  and  body  are 


j.  Fig.  period  during  wbich  any- 

ili  conitllu tlon  had  but  aahort  Mt. 
-d  manlfeiUtlon  of  life:  condition 
natance.  connected  with  or  lur- 
a  perton,  coniidered  aa  pleaianl 
1;  mode,  manner,  or  courae  of  Ilr- 
:iral]y  good  or  bad. 


with  the  Identical  thing',  or  atntml. 
right  lo  retain  a  thing,  not  only  for  chargn 
and  clainu  ipecltlcally  connected  with  the 
identical  thing,  but  alao  (or  a  general  bal- 
tnc*  of  accounta  between  the  lajtlea  in 
reapect  to  other  dealing*  ot  the  like  nature. 
OeoBtBl  lleni  ellat  only  In  Uine  waya:  eltbei  | 
by  axprcM  contract  by  uuge  of  trade,  ur  i 
where  then  la  aome  legal  niatluu. 
UultwU  (ll^n.ter'Ik),  a.     >'e[talnlng  to  a 

Uantarr  (ll'en.t*r.i>.  il  [Vt.  tIeuUrit;  Or  I 
leienUrvi-  -leipn,  vnoolh,  iihd  etUeroit,  an 
Inteatlne.)  Ininad.  aspecJet  of  diarrhcea,  in 
which  the  allmenta  an  diichargeil  undl-  I 
geated.  and  wlUi  little  altenlioa  either  in  ! 


UanM  Ot-enO,  n.  iPerhapi  cc 


I  t^:: 


pHncipal  ri] 
auch  lleroei 


Llra<ia).n.  iFr.;O.Fr  IiH.1 
from  h.  loeut.  place.)  Flac 
preceded  by  iA 


V.  Pr,  luoc.  toe. 


:..  compoied 

lilltarr.  who 
ir  in  Ul  ab- 


-KSnanl  <ler-ten'ant-]en.«r-Bl). 
. uincer  lu  the  army  next  in  nink 

-  -it-nrramor  aef-ten'aEt.pu.TAm. 
n  offlcer  performing  the  dnlles  of 
agoTemor,  In  aome  Britiah  poaaclona  and 
colonieo.  Joinllj  under  a  goTeruor.general. 
the  chief  magiatrale  of  a  Hporate  diitrict 

LlMltMUUltI7l(la(ten'anl'ri)!>k    Lieuten 


suppllea  tbc  place  of  a  lu] 

army  next  in  rank  below  i 
commltaioned  offlcer  in  tl 

LImiteiULnt-eiiloiuI  (letta 

aiMi.  an  officer  neit  In  ni 
t^lment. 


mineral,  called  alao 


uent:  aa,  be  waa  the  tifi  of  every  conipauj 
nto  which  he  cania. 

<  AnlmatloDi  ipltlti  brlakueui  vivacity: 


baiuga  in  any  number;  at,  a  great  !□■•  of  [(/ 
0.  AnlmalB  in  general,  or  regarded  colle 
lively;  anifnatcd  being!  In  the  aturagate;  n 
the  atieam  of  Itfe  on  the  globe.     '  Livi 


IS.  The  attainment  or  nperience  of  enfoy- 
nient  In  the  right  nae  ol  the  powara;  rspe- 
clally,  happliieaa  In  the  favour  of  Ood:  eter- 
nal eiiitence;  heavenly  telldty,  in  dliUnc- 


ire  « lla  la  dally  f(IV. 


li.  That  which  Ii  dear  to  one  aa  one't  eilal- 

ence;  darling:  belorad.  '  Uy  quoen.  myliiV, 
inywlfo'  .fla*.— IS.  ADlnauranceonaper- 
Bon'i  life;  a  llfe-lDlurance  policy.-For  li/e, 
(a)  for  the  whole  term  of  one'a  eirialence:  at. 
he  got  a  penaion  /or  life.  (4)  So  at  to  aave. 
or  to  tUive  to  lave  one')  o»n  life;  with  the 
ulmoet  degree  ul  exertion  poialbla;  aa.  to 
run /or  1^-  to  twlui /or  lyfe.-To  llulife. 
to  aa  to  cloaely  retemlile  tba  living  peraon 
or  origfoa],  aa  a  picture;  hence,  exactly; 

Brfectly;  aa,  the  portrait  wa*  dnwD  to  ihr 
t.  —Lt/e  of  an  escteution,  in  law,  the  period 
when  an  execution  la  in  loKe.  or  IxJore  it 
eiplrea  [Life  it  used  In  a  number  ol  coni- 
poundi  tbe  meaning  of  which  la  generally 
■uOlclentlv  obvioua;  aa.  li^e-conaumbig,  li/f 
harming,  l\^e-preaervltig,  Ac.  J 

Lfft-«]Uinlt7(>>r'an-n[l.l.U).n.  A  lum  of 
money  paid  yearly  during  a  paraon'a  Ufe. 

LUk-unmiLM  (lit'a-^r-ana),  n.     See 

iNBDRJtHC*. 

Llf»-Mt(lIfbeItYn.  An  [nBated  belt,  gene- 
rally made  of  India-mbber,  or  a  belt  made 
of  levenl  plecea  of  oork  faitened  logEther. 
uted  to  aupport  the  body  In  Iha  wator. 

w,  udg;    wb.  uUg:     ih.  unre.— See  Kn. 


LIFE-BLOOD 


Llfe-Uood  Gil^iua).  '1 


!,  The  hlood  neces- 
sary lo  uie;  viuu  DiiKMi.— 2.  That  which  is 
f  Bsenlial  to  tilstence  or  strength  ;  that 
which  constitutes  or  gives  iDwieth  and 
ener^.     '  Money,  the  it/e-bloiKi  ot  the  Dk- 

UA^blMdllifiilud),  a.   NscessUT»  blood 
great  atreogtli  to  r^t  iii 


m 


ich  Bide,  aod  is  B3 


lie.  i.  AA  an  the  tide  alr-coKB :  BB,  relJey- 
ins  tDliea  tbronfh  which  any  water  that  is 
shipped  is  Eot  nd  off ;  c  c,  spaces  beneath 
Uie  deck  placed  loogltudlaalfy  at  the  mld- 
diip  part  of  the  boat,  with  cases  packed  with 
cork,  formine  put  of  the  ballast:  d,  Seattle 

IMt-baoj  (lifbolX  n.    See  Bdoy. 
Life-drop  (llfclrcp).  A.  A  vital  drop;  a  drop 

uf  one's  heart's  blood.    Bvron- 
tU«-aBUt«  (isres-titi  ft.    An  eatale  that 

continues  during  the  lite  of  the  poueasor. 
LU«-«T«TUaUliS  G>^ev-«^hut'lllBX  ".     A 

K«e  GNAFHALIDH. 

LUUDl  (liriul),  •>-  1.  Full  ot  life :  lively. 
'White  that  he  liftful  apoke.'     KeaU. - 

Utk-flvms  (tlf glv-fng).  fl,  Girtn^/ror 
spirit;  haTine  power  to  give  life;  InaplriUDg; 
iDvlgnnitiiig.     ■Li/coiriiw  plant'    JfilCoti. 

LUB-Kiurd  (UTgtrd).  n.  A  guard  of  the  lite 
or  person ;  a  guard  that  attends  the  person 
ol  a  prince  or  otbeT  penon;  ■  body^goard: 
In  the  Britiah  army,  the  name  Lifi-ffu^r^ 
in  given  to  two  eavairr  reglmeDls  belonging 
to  the  Houaehald  Brigade, 

Ufft-boU  (lifhald).  n.    Bcl. 

Ufe-lnmranoa  (Ufin-sher' 

Life-liit«rert  (lirin- 

the  life  of  some  olhe.  , 

U£^Iuul(linaad),n.   Uuid  held  on  a  I 

Llfe-lMVln<(Uner-hig),ii.  Departure: 

■■■'■«■ 

:  lie, 

nate:  inorganic:  aa,  t^ftlea  matter. 

Citnte  of  power,  force,  vigour,  o 

any  animating  principle ;  dulh  heavj 
:;  a^  a  HfiUii  iCyle  of  oratory:  t\/i 


racteriied  by  the  Bbaence  of  living  beings. 
Stk.  Dead,  >oall«t.  inanlmale,  torpid. 


!e  LlFB-LAHD. 


ta  during  01 


LUelegglr  (liMes-IO 
(rigljry.' 
lUBletaiMH  (nnes-nei 


LUalyl  (llfli),  adv.    In  a  lifelike 

totSelife 
LlfiMtlorUr  (llTmor-Uir),  71.     Am 

throwing  a  rocket  with  a  rope  attac 

a  ahlp  In  diatress  near  Uie  shore. 
Uftat  (lU'enVe.I.    To  give  an  >p: 

of  life  or  reality  to.    jrardim, 
Ufo-Offles  (Ifo'-AB).  »■    An  offli 

inennuce  over  Uv»  can  be  effectn 
UA-pearage  {Urper.AJ),  n.    a  pe. 

LUe-preBeiT«r  (lifprt- 
lirv-ir),  ».  He  who  or 
that  which  preservee 
life:  sapacially,   (a)  an 

forms,  aa  an  air-tight 

plete-    drees,     designed 


Wem-      pieurE  wrai 

er.    (6)       liVpnK 
4  for  defence  agaii 


Lifer  Oif't).  n.    One  « 


LUb-nte  (llfrat),  ».    The  n 
for  which  a  life  fa  innind. 


LUe-rockBt  (iii'rali-et).  "-     A  rocket  dis- 
charged from  a  lUe-raorLar,  and  which  cou- 

establlth   commualcatiou  with   those  on 

LUMprlns  Olfipring),  n.    The  apring  or 

UlMtllllg  (Urstring).  n.    A  nerve  or  atring 

in  the  body  imagined  lo '~  *'- 

essenUaitolife.  •"—  —  '- 

of  those  bearta' 
LUiB-tabl«(IU'ta-bl).  n.     A  itatlatlcal  i 

eihlbiting  the  probability  ot  lifeatdilli 


.  'ThenndecayinglifcjCrinfi 


U^^DM 


(iirtiDi ). » 


Jt  Ufe;  ■ 


lih  (lift),  v.i  "(From  O.E.  and  Sc,  lift.  A. 
Sal-  ty/t,  air,  tky  (or  perbapa  the  noun  may 

AeBDB);  comp.  Sw.  lafta.jyui.ls/u.a.  Itiften, 
tu  r^se  Into  the  air,  to  lift,  from  Hw.  Dan. 
and  O.  lu/t.  air.  atmosphere;  Icel.  iopla. 
lypta.  to  lift,  and  lopl.  air.  atmosphere. 


a  higher 
».  to  lift 


tool  or  Uie  ban 
as  In  fortun 


g  from 


tnne  has  l^d  him  into  notice  or  into 
TheRoiiiai.Tirtu«;irt./iiioru1in«l  ^rfrfi,™. 
3.  To  cauee  to  sweU,  ai  with  pride;  to  eUle: 
Lr«  bting  If/ltd  nt  wEUi  piEdc.  \tc  faU  ii>iD  Ehr 
*t  To  bear;  to  anpport    Sjwwer,— 6.  To 

Bwu';  tA  remove  by  elealing :  as.  to  1^( 
catUe.-  a.  In  Scrip,  lo  elevate  (or  the  pur- 

-To 
ook ;  to  raise  the  e 


LIFTmO-BRIDOE 

a  To  direct  the  deahva  to  God  in  prajvr 
cirLI.-.'Tolt'lupCAe/aee.toloaktowiUi 
conHdence,  cheertulneea,  and  comfort  Job 
till.  Se.  —To  lift  up  tlu/ett,  to  come  apeedllr 
to  one's  relief  fs.  Uxlv.  S.  —  To  lift  dkr 
hand,  to  raise  the  hand  for  the  pnrpuae  of 
striking:  to  strike  or  threaten  to  atrike.— 
To  lift  up  tlie  hand,  (a)  to  swear,  or  to  cOD- 
tlrmbyoath.  Oen.iiT.S2.  {6}  To  raise  thr 
hands  in  prayer.  Fs.  iiilii  Z  (c)  To  ri«e 
inoppositiotito:  torebel;  toasuuJL  SSatn. 
ivIlLSS. 

g)  To  shake  off  sloth  and  sngage  in  duty. 
eb.  ilL  12.— To  lift  up  till  Satid  againat. 
Sloatrike.  (6)ToinJure:  tooppres*.  'UI 
ve  lifted  up  irty  hand  aoaiTut  the  fatlieT' 
lees.'  Job  mi.  Sl.—Te  lih  up  tAehtad.  (a) 
toraiaerrDmalDwcondlUon;  toeialC.  Geo. 
xL  IS.  (b)  To  rejoice.  Lakeui.  28.— rsI^A 
up  the  hitl  a0a\ntt,  to  treat  with  Insolence 
and  contempt.  John  dlL  18.— fol^iiDUe 
Aorn.  to  behave  arrogantly  ot  soonirallr. 
Fa  liiT.  *.  —  To  lift  up  Oie  micf,  to  cry 
aloud  1  lo  call  out,  either  In  grief  or  ]oy. 


slevate,  sialC,  elate,  enct. 


Lift  mi,  vl 


.  To  tiT  to  n 


weight  too  heavy.'  Loctr.—i.  To  rise,  or 
be  raised  or  elevated;  a*,  the  fog  liftn;  the 
land  l\fta  to  a  ship  spproaching  It. — S.tTD 
practise  theft 

oh  (lit),  n.  1.  Tlie  act  or  manner  of  ralis- 
Ing  or  lifting:  eleration:  as,  the  lift  ot  Uie 

la  to  be  raised;  a  weight:  as,  E  cwt  la  a  good 
Hn.—S.  AndaUnce  in  lifting;  hence,  aa^M- 
ance  in  general,  as  by  giving  a  pedesbriali  a 


iliftw 


1  veliicle,l> 


1.  A  rise:  a  degree  of  elevation;  as.  the  lift 
of  a  lock  in  canult —6.  Anything  which  aasiaU 

goods  from  a  lower  Bat  or  story  of  a  houae 

e.  JfoHt  a  rope  descending  from  the  cap 
and  mast-head  to  the  eitremity  of  a  yard 
tor  supporting  the  yard,  keeping  it  in  equi- 
librium, and  raising  tbe  and,  when  occadon 
requirea.  —  7.  A  gate  without  hinges,  and 
wiacb  must  be  lifted  up  or  removed  to  let 
one  pass  through.  Called  also  Lift-jfate. 
[LocsIJ  — D(od   '■'■    -   -■--—  ""     -    "- 


t   lifted: 


hoilyin. 


An*''""?™ 


hmething  whii 


Lift  (lift),  n.    f A.  Sai. 
iv^.  Qotli.  lu/fM.  all 

stem  (see  Lin.  v.t.);  l{!s  also  closely  i 
Co  Iiji*!  and  niiin  (which  see>]  The  air 
atmosphsre:  the  sky  or  heavens.  [Old 
llsh  and  Scotch.] 


bWtorr 
:  It  is  Bla 


ird  is  either 


LUtaUe  (lilt'a-bl),  a.      Capabli 


5:<" 


lifUr.'  Shak.  {b)A  la 
ratus  for  lifting  good 
ld)lnfovnding.  a  tool  to 


these 


r  when  the  i 


1  mould; 
I  to  bold 


on  a  Uftlng-TOd  that  raises  the  puppet-valle. 
Goodridi. 
lin-hammer  (llffham-m 

is  raised  by  a  spring  and 

Uftlng-lirliSge  (lifl'lnE-brl] ),  n. 


lich  the  ban: 


ir  the  like. 


oil,  p 


S.  Sc.  ff If. 


umira-oiAR 


lulile  ■  boiler  I 

It  conlau  ol  1 

njTB  ind  to  a  Knw  wortrad  bj  i  hanillc 
oBtalda  tha  boiler. 
UftbS-TOd  {Ult'JnE-nHl),  n. 
mirfM.  ■  TM  fscalTlni  mol 
mk-ihaft,  mod  Imputbg  B 

a  Guul'lock.  iMcaoB  »  ■«••  v> 
i«t  rram  one  laiel  to  enottwr. 
(Utt^pimip).  (I.    A  pomp  In  irbloh 
atntilu  wM«r  throogli  the  irhole 
>e  tbe  burel  b*  lUUng  It  wUhout 
(ne  icenc*  of  the  alnoiiilMre. 
UA-t«&t«r  OUltmt^i,  n.     la  nock,  the 
oDvaniar  ol  ■  wind-inul  drirlng 

4.  lor  nsnUtlDs  thodlitauct  — 

'--ST  atones  eccording  to 


«»wS, , . 

(Otter  tbaii  outlUaB,  bnCbardBT  then 

' — «.  UaiBMOti  m  divided  Into  eaptii- 
kDd  amHeHM  Imamtntt.  The  tonner 
I  lo  conoeet  the  ratremltlM  ol  the 
ftble  bonee,  end  prerent  the  efflu  of 
■rnovla.  while  Uie  letter  atnogthen  tbe 
nnlaii  ol  the  etCretalUM  of  the  moTsble 
bonee  ^i.  In  aoL  the  denie  cb[Unotu  atruo 
till*  which  connect*  the  nJm  of  a  blrelve 
molltiic,  end  openi  them  bj  the  eleatlcltj  of 

w  the  netuTfl  ot  e  ll^uuentrblndln^;  ju,  e 
itrong  twamnitoiu  tnsmbnuia. 
UnB  (Ir|ui\  n.     (Contr.  (ot  L.  lit/atiun. 
■  wmd,  bendege,  from  Im,  to  bind  ]  Good* 
(unk  In  the  tu.  but  harlng  a  cork  or  buoy 


UfEtlon  ni-gi'ihosX  n.  [L,  ligatie.  ligatiit- 
•i&,froml(po.toWndJ  l.  Tha  act  oflilnd- 
hic.or  itate  of  being  bonnd—1.  Thetwhlsh 


thong,  band,  or  bandage.— &  The  act  of  blad< 
Ins:  ai,  bj  a  itrict  l^riKiir*  ol  the  parta— 
■.TlMitauiDt  bdnc  boond;  iUSneaa,  a*  of  B 

KL—t.t  Impotence  Indoced  hrniagfc  — 
1  niiuie,  a  baud  or  Una  conuaeUng  iiolaa. 
AIn  prinlina.atjrpe  oouMIng  of  two  or  ntoie 
ktten  or  chuwten  united,  aa  A  J).  A  Jl, 
In  Eogliih.  The  old  editloiu  oi  Oreek  aa- 
tbon  abound  with  laaturu.  — 7.  In  turo. 
(a)  a  cord  or  itiiog  lor  tfing  the  bluod- 
tohIi.  particularly  tha  art«tiaa,  to  pnrent 
hcmoirhan.  (1>)A threadorwIieloremoTe 
tiUDDUn.  Ac,  by  itrugolatlou. 
Uintnred  (Ug'a-tllrd),  a.  Connected  or 
bound  br  a  ligature:  bl  'Iferatvrcdletten-' 

LllMnM,IUc«Uter,|n.    Atkriaoce. 
Uanmant  (IIJ'nieaE^  n.     Id  arA.  aame  a* 

UOBT  Oig'tr),  H.  The  horUontal  timber  ol 
aecalloimng;  aledicer. 

lUhX  (lltk  n.  [A- Sait  Uoht,  lyhl,  light,  a 
Ught^  O.Bai.  OILO.  l{iAt,  UaU,  D.  and  O. 
lieJit.  Icel.  f  Ml,  Dan.  Ivi,  doth.  IhJmOi;  allied 
to  L.  fu.  Iiiwn,  light,  lucio,  to  tblna.  luna. 
the  moon;  Or.  Uiilot,  white,  ttuw),  lo  He; 
W.  Una.  dael.  l<iu,Ii^t:Skr  todV.  toihlne. 
to  lee.l  L  That  agmt  or  force  In  nalnre  by 
the  action  of  which  upon  the  oisani  ol  il^t 
oblecla  from  which  II  procaedt  at«  renderad 
TUble.   Tha  leTerallWwi  which  bare  been 


If  light 

of  tmintmtni  tha  lyaUtn  of  uiidiilallon. 

'^  ~r  furmer,  adopted  and  perfected  by  New- 
,  lappoeei  llg^t  to  couilit  of  mlnnte  par- 
n  emitted  by  InmlDoni  bodlai  and  tia- 
Ing  through  >pacewlthimnienie  rapidity 

•-—  Mach  the  eye:  the  latMr 

- 1  are  renSci ' 


It  objacu  ai 


trading  ell  41 


e  by  vlbn- 
hI  >It«r,  per- 


Tbt  tonser  li  called  tha  ATottsnlan  < 

jnueabtr  tAeory;  the  lattar,  which  li  that 
DOW  imlnrMlly  accepted,  the  tmdulatoty 
—  -----r  t^tory.  The  lliunege,  however, 
I  employed  In  treatltic  ol  light  li,  for 


Why  am  1  ukid.  Willi  nen  il»n  kc  U^e  l/£ti  I 
6.  That  by  which  light  la  admitted  to  a 
place  otherwlHs  void  of  Ugbt,  aa  a  wlndon, 
pane  of  a  window,  or  other  opening:  alao, 
a  oompartment  of  a  window ;  aa,  a  window 
of  thtee  lif^U. 

■K>laS  lltlu  la  itana  luka.  i  KL  ilL  4. 

0.  The  manner  In  which  the  light  itrlkta 
npon  an  object  or  picture;  alao.  the  lUuml- 
natad  paitol  an  obfect  or  picture;  the  part 
which  Ilea  oppoeita  the  object  Irom  which 


from  which  anything 
riderad;  aapact:  aide  i 
attmitloa  la  paid. 


B.  In  Ia«,  the  light  which  a  man  hai  to 
have  the  acceaa  of  the  aun'a  raya  to  hie 
wlndowa  tree  from  any  obetnictlon  an  tbe 
part  ol  bl*  oelghbonr*.  —Sanhtm  lialiU, 
the  aniora  borcalla (which  tee).— Tht light 
of  Ue  enuitonaiwe.  faTonr;  nnllai.  Fl  It. 
S.— To  Mand  In  ona'i  own  light,  lo  be  the 

fmatntlng  one'a  o*o  purnoasa.— To  bring 
10  Nghi,  to  bring  to  knowledge.  detectloB, 
or  dlicovary.— Ti  cone  to  ligkl,  to  be  de- 
tectwl;  lo  be  dlKOvered  or  lonnd. 
Ucbt  ait),  B.  1.  Bright;  clear:  aot  dark  or 
obacUTe;  aa,  the  morolng  1>  luiAI;  the  apart- 
nieat  !•  li^.^i.  While  or  wlilUih;  not  la- 


I,  B  luAl 
t  ahada  ol 


Llfbt  (lit),  t.l  prat  i  pp.  Uglittd,  lome- 
Umei  lit;  ppr.  hg/kting.  1.  To  let  Are  to;  to 
kindle;  to  ignite:  to  act  burning  either 
literally  or  Bguratlrely;  ai.  to  ligl\t  a  candle 
or  lamp;  aomeUmei  with  up;  ai.  to  If^ikt 
vpanineitlngnlahabla conflagration,  'ilhice 
Bnt  our  loraware  l^Uad.'  DTfden.—t.  Tu 

Sire  light  to:  to  flU  or  ipread  over  with 
ght  1  to  conduct  or  precede  by  light  or 
lighta;  to  show  the  way  to  by  neani  of  a 
light;  to  lUumlnate. 

t.  rr.  Ion:      ng.  ainir:      TB.  lAen:  th.  thla; 


UaST-BAItREL 


oate,  Utuodna,' enlighten. 
LUrht  (lit),  a.  [A.  Sax  IU(,  I*MI;  O  H  0. 
tau.  D.  lift.  a.  leicM.  IceL  Ultr,  Dan.  let, 
light;  Ootb.  ItAu.  liahtneia;  allied  to  Llevit, 
ar.«laeftu(,Skr.Iivfi^Ught.l  l.  Not  heavy ; 
bavlna  little  walBht;  not  tending  to  the 
cenira  ot  gravity  with  force:  aa.  a  leBther  It 
tigkt  oompaied  with  lead  or  allver.—t  Not 
bnrdenBOuei  eaiy  to  be  lifted,  borne,  or  car- 
ried by  phyaleal  atrengtb:  ai,  a  tight  burdau. 


It.  Indulging  in,  eihlblUng.  o 
levity ;  wanting  to  BoHdlty  or  i 
character;  triflinc:  gay;  airy. 


4.  Not  ot  legal  weiBhl:  clipped:  diminlihetl: 
a,  light  Doln. — Ifi.  Looae;  aandy;  enaily  pul- 
•riied:  aa,  a  Ught  aoll— 10.  Having  a  aen- 
aUon  of  glddlnen:  diuy.     '  Light  of  head 


■eSt':: 


portance:  to  deaplae.— To  rnakt  light  ijf,  t( 
treat  aa  of  little  eonaequence ;  to  alight ;  t< 
dlaregard, 

UtOA  (111),  n.     A  lung.    See  LiaHTI. 

Ucbt(Ilt).ode.     Lightly;  cheaply.   fTaalvr. 

Utht  (»').«■'■  TolighWi;  toeaieofabur. 
den— To  iwAI  atoiworopiorwiJ  (MBiit), 
to  aaalit  in  hauling  It  along. 

Ufhl  (HI),  I.I.  pret  ±  pp.  lightid,  tomt- 
timan  i«;  ppr.  ll&fttoto.  [A.  Sax.  lihlan.ata- 
(a»,  to  deeceud.  alight,  Ironi  liTit,  not  heavy. 
■  To  atigta  from  honeback,  to  llV^f  iipon  the 
ground,  are  probably  to  be  undentood  from 
the  notion  ot  lightening  the  conveyance  on 
which  the  agent  waa  previouily  borne;' 
Wedgwoed.]  1.  To  fall  un;  to  come  lu  by 
chance:  to  happen  to  And;  vrlth  on  or  upon, 
and  fofinerly  with  info.  ■  They  thall  lf^( 
fnCo  albelatlcal  company.'    5duU. 


Thu  I  ilmuM '(rU  B/Hi  ih<  Hdr  CnU. 
1  To  deacend.  aa  troiu  a  hone  or  carnage: 
followed  by  dmni,  of,  or/nm. 

A  To  itoop,  a>  timn  flight;  toaettle:  locome 
to  reit;  aa,  tbe  bee  lighti  on  thla  Sower  and 


Ucbt-taall  01(^b«IX  n.  Miiit.  a  ball  ol  com- 
buitible  material*  uaad  to  afford  light,  ea- 
pedally  to  one'a  own  operatlana. 

U^t-^aml  (Ut'bar-el).  n.  Jfilir  an 
empty  powder-bairel  with  holee  In  It.  Blled 

w,  islg;     wh,  iiUg;    ih,  atnre.— See  KH. 


LISHT-BOAI 


LlKbt-t 

aUglit- 


UCht-dUBCUt'dOXn.    A 

on  Ihip*  Davlgsting  cert 

nulnunuceol  ths  llshi ..  . 

BUldjiEice  or  wunlng. 
Usbtwi  <llf  a),  D.v    [From  light,  n., 

niffli  -Bi!.]    1.  To  eihlWl  --  -  -■ 

of  llBbtalDS;  to  givg  out . 


2.  To  become  more  light ;  to  bBODtne  leu 
diAoTglooti]]F;toc]eu;  ia,thatkyiigAtent. 
i<->.f._ni>^t  _■    ■  TomRiellghtorclear; 


ushMuait^x 

to  dir-'--'-  ■• 
light; 

l^AUn  the  atreeti. 


8.  To  emJt  or  leDd  torth.  m 


'htniiiff  0 


lUhUndit'nXi.t. 


of*  certain  uuDUDtoI  weight;  u,  to  Ughtin 
■  ihlp  by  UDlDiidiiig :  to  lighten  n  loud  or 
burden.  —  £.  To  miJie  leu  burdeoiome  or 
opprtulvc :  to  «llevltit« ;  u,  to  Ogltten  the 


A  Inuty  vHUIn,  fkt  that  verr  oft. 
WMTIuidlS  with  urc  ind  iTXIiiTchnlr. 

—To  Ughtin  up<m,i  to  ellght  or  dcKend 

UzhMnlnCOIfii-lDgl.n.  SuaBtMLiahining. 

lUbtmWir).  n.    One  who  or  that  whieh 
llRhU;  u,  1  tlghUr  ot  lunpa 
.  UfbWt  (11f«i^,  n.    A  buve  open  flil-bot- 
tonad  birgs.  often  UMd  in  tighteniiiK  or 
unloading  and  loBdlng  ihlpa.  mTiIng  baUMt 

from  the  hnTt/tm  nt  ■  hvrhnlir    Jb^ 

ligbUiT  ....    ..     .    - 

cfiled  ■  llBhter,    Brgai 

Uglitaraca  (lit'ti-il).  n 

loadlDg  Into  ll^tMi  ot  .  . 

paid  for  tinloading  ahipi  by  Ughlciauf  iHnb>. 
U|llt«nilMI  Oit'^numX  n.    A  man  who 

managea  ■   llkbter;   one  emplond  on  a 

llgbter. 
LlKht-lliunr«dQltViia-Iinl>.a,  Dnterooi 

In  takliiK  and  conve^ng  awaj;  thlerlata; 

addicted  to  petty  thetta:  a  Mrm  often  por- 

tlcnlarty  applied  to  plckpocketa. 
VgM-Iaot.VgtMaotiaim'M.  llt^Int-ed), 


>  boat 


:iit'rut.iit^i 


^BhtHl-f, 


LUht-IootC 
[A  cant  »or 


Sf^B. 


Ulbtmi  Olf  luD.  <^     Fnl]  of  light :  bright 

■Zielltrul  preaat  -  - '     " 

"-rt-llMld«d  I 


Ufbt-buidCd  (Uthand-edV 
ptlod  n.avewelwf-  -'-  ■ 

conptemento'-- 

Limt-liMdad 

1.  Dliordered 


[aare.l 
_._.._.    JfauLap- 
Ibe  1*  abort  of  her 

(Ut^ed-ed),  a.    I3ee  Head.] 


d-edVo. 
head;  diu 


1  ThonghUeu;  heedloM;  weak:  votatlle 

U8bt-tlMdedn«U(ITt'bed-ed-nei),n.  Btati 
ur  quality  of  being  tight-beaded:  dbordei 
of  the  head;  dinlnMa;  glddineu;  deUrtoua 

Ltsht-beM-tod  (Ilt'hWt^d).  o.     Earing  i 


lie  whiiilu  A4  he  iTKt.  HtlilJifmrua*imz 
U«bt-bautadl7  aifhirtHHl-lli  ode. 


Ugbt-IlOTM  (Iltlion},  n.    Ugbt-anned  ca- 

Ught-hOTHOUUl  Oltlion-maii}.  n.  A  Ugbt- 

tUnM  <lItliouaX  "-    A  tOHor  or  otbar 
itmoture  wltb  a  poverfnl  light  at  top. 


U^tb 


pharoa.     I'M  old   ^ 
metbod  ol  Ulnml- 
natlng  llghthouea 
•ma    almply    by 


irltta  which  reSec-  ,. 

tore  D»y  or  in«  ^"^"t 

not  be  comblDM,  "■  w.tef  u 

The  Jource  ol  the  '•  jJljSr"'''- 

e(^.  '  "™" 

Ufht-imftntrr  nit'ln-fant-rtV 

bodv  of  ai 

tor  rapid  ei 

and»a«l»t ,^ 

Ufht-lanmd  (Ut'legd).  a.    Nimble;  swift 

oTtoot    Sidnev. 
LUhtlBM  (Ilffei),  o.     DeiUtute  of  light; 

dark;  not  glilng  ont  light 

Uchtlr  (Ut'U),  ode.  In  a  light  maimer: 
(at  wltb  little  weight:  a^  la  tread  Kghay: 
to  preu  tightlg,    (fi)  WlthoaC  deep  imprea- 


r;  readily;  without  difflculty;  of 


irfuS^' 

Nlinbly;  wltt' agility; 
■     ■   •      iBghliy 


(«)  Withi 

(/)  Not  chaately;  wantonly;  looaely;  ai,  to 

Behaie  lighUg.     (p)  Nimbly;  -■"■      "■■ 


lighUg.     (pi  I 
ivl^  or  tardily; 

WMcS  >hu  Ihn  K«.  _1  ArAtdbrin^n  word. 
(A)  Gaily;  airily;  wUhlerlty;  wltbuu^hMd 

•ueiUy.  Arii{r.  oi  ••alonlr- 

(Of  Commonly;  naually.     '  Short  aununen 

lifkUy  have  a  lorward  Bprlng.'    ShaJc. 


Licbt-nuker  (lit'mUi-«r).  n.  That  whlcl 
yTeida  light,  aa  a  heavenly  body.  WMdift. 

Ugbt-nlndMl  (lit'mlQd-ed),  o.  UnaeCUed 
"-lUady;  volatile;  not  conaidetato. 


ItabtaiBU  O't'nea) 
iSTllty  ol  ■•'■--  "' 
levity:  tbi 


~  inditlon 
of  welgt 
•t;  t*.  t. 

idlneia:  the  quality  o 
I  It  to  be  influenced  b; 


LIOHT-BOOM 

a  quality  iDdlcatlag  fnedom  Irom  weight  or 
cionulneaL — 3TN.  Levity,  inconttancy.  im- 
■tAHdlnest,  ToUtUlty.  InitabiUty,  giddineaa; 
flightlneaa,  alrinaaa.  iprlghtlliieH.  briakneia, 
wantonneH.  aglUty,  nlmbleneaa,  awUtii'" 
eaae,  faclUtr- 

Llgbtnwn  <Ut^iea).  n.  Want  of  darkneaL -. 
loMualty;  cleameit;  ai,  the  grtator  or  len 
'*"'■  "'  "  ' the  lighlnat  of  tbe 

(UfningX  •>■     Ittom  rerb  to 

'  *-—  -•  "-—  the  reault  o[  • 

In^iiiilty  from 

cloud  to 


m  ciotUng  atruck  bj 
I    -v'—uw  .»  .u  ..«.  udlghbaiiihood  of  the 

s^ke.andpopularlyaappoaed  tobephoto- 
I    uraplu  of  iumnmdfng  objecli.    Iliat  thii 

iB  the  caae  It  higblylminobable.  and  tbo 
.    few  well'BUthentiatedliutaneeB  yet  remain 

Usbtnlu^roornit^nlng'prtif),  a.  Sate  or 
protected  from  llnitnlng. 

Uf btdiw-rad jUfnlng-nKl),  n.  Apabl«d, 
Inenlated  metanic  rod  erected  to  protect 
buildings  or  veMela  from  Ughtning ;  a  U^t- 
ning.  conductor.  In  bDlldlnga  the  ligbt-' 
nlng-rod  rlM»  from  8  to  80  feet  above  the 

rted  down  Into  the  earth  to  a  depth  ol 
about  2  leet,  tben  dellected  from  tbe  wall 
of  the  building  through  a  charcoal  drain, 

or  into  molat  earth  or  a  hole  packed  wlUi 
charcoal.      In  ships  a  rod   la   Irequcntly 


<d]  Agility;  n 


.   (e)In  tA</Twai 


per  Inlaid  : 
to  the  met 
figures  gin 

consiattEigi 


gather:  b  ia  a  UghtDlng-nNl  ot  cop. 
ropu  iBtertwlned  with  Iron  rudii 
I  ol  a  metalUeatrlp  (onnlDg  a  tub* 


nAtoi  not,  man;      tab*,  tub,  bull; 


lorn  coupled  by  an  Interior  cylinder^  .... 
a  tapering  plug  projecting  tnaa  each  of  ita 
enda ;  h  ahowa  hnw  lectlooB  ot  s  square 
tubular  rod  are  aecured  to  each  other  by 


depressions  toniKd  la 

ounected  by  interior  short  pieces 
..u_u.~  .»  eseh  other  by  plus. 
Ucbt-0'-l0T«ait'a-lnv),n  1  An  oM  dance 
tune,  the  name  ot  which  made  It  a  prover- 
bial eipreaslon  ol  levlly.  especially  In  love 
matten.  '  Beit  ainc  It  to  the  tune  of  light- 
BtaxLiiFL  '  orwan       woman. 

•itb  i-ukclf  pxuil  lellDw.  ii>  Jf,  ScKI. 


>11,  pound;       il.  8c.  abune;      1,  Be.  tet/. 


vlttaaut  duBT. 

UchU  (tlU).  n.  ft.  (So  called  trnni  their 
UghttUM.  1  th«  luwi;  Uw  orgMU  of  bmUi- 
Inf.puUcnlarlT.iDbniMuliiulL  iColloit-l 

UcU-aUp  (UCtUp), «.    A  lUp  tuctxireil 


•od  aenlns  u  ■  llflithoiue.  Socli  tmwI* 
ol  couna  ilo  Dot  nqoln  muU  or  uUl 
Th«r  ar«  ititloned  In  podtJoDl  vhora  the 
bottom  or  the  deptb  render*  a  Died  utdc- 
tiir«   iupnicUctble.      Called   alu   Ligil- 

iia\a.    1.  LmnlDDiu:  not 

J.  'Thogajheamaof  !««■ 

'    S^W.SiKtt. 

t.  Qar:  air;:  cheariag;  ahUanting.    'Ttiat 


tiai-nc 


ait-M. 


UMU  (llt'iam-[wa\  tL  Thscoi 
qoalltr  of  being  llghtKnne:  (a)  l< 
m.    (»)Clie«ifutiiu«ii ■ 


Ugllt-««lCht  flltVU),  H.  In  iportma,  a 
man  or  animal  below  a  tlxed  weights  i 
boisr.  Jockey,  or  bono  nnder  a  itandard 


uStrt£('l}>>'   FuUolllglitillluininatedi 
notoUcnre.     WIM^t. 
T-lfMf  t  (Iln'U),  n.    lineage.     Sptmtr, 

Ugn-aloM  (liD->u'eik  ».  p.  f^uni,  wood, 

and  oJoH.]  Aloe*  wood  or  igallocbam,  a 
■wett-uenlad  tree  allied  to  undal-wood. 
It  la  the  realnoua  wood  of  AquUaria  Agal- 
locAa.  which  wa>  once  generillr  valued  for 

. 1 > . ^       g^y     [p 


Ufnemu  Qlg'nt-iuX  ■-  [!•-  I^ont,  rrom 
lignum,  wood.]  Made  of  wood;  cooiUtlnff 
of  wood;  tMembUnc  wood:  wooden.— Lw- 


.   itarNf,  wood  coaled 
ai  to  reaemble  mar1>le. 
XlnlflwcnuOlB-oirtr^iu). a.   (LllgnVt 

ttfntnit.  and /ir-  '- ' — '    " — '■■- 

wood;  jleldln-  ^ 

Df^SlfTlng. ' 


,_  I^tfer- 

._  .,  .toprudnoe,]  Producing 
wood;  fielding  wood. 
UnUIOUlon  Olg'nl-fl-U'abon).  n.  The  act 
orUgnlfTlng.  c  the  itaU  of  being  IlgnUed; 
the  proceta  of  becoming  or  of  converting 
Into  wood  or  th*  hard  nbatanec  at  a  vegs- 

Ucillll>nn(1lg^l-form),a.  lL.Ivnvn.wnod. 
■ad/uiwia.ifiape.)  Like  wood;  reaembllng 

UcoUy  (Us^-tT),  I.I,  pret  A  pp.  lignified: 
pprTs^^fttinj.     [I.   I^num.  wood,  and 

Jaeia.  to  make.]    To  convert  Into  wood. 

Xtfnifr  (UgU-fl).  i.i.     To  become  wood. 

Ugnin,  UKnina  nig^in),  n.  [From  I,  (v- 
miiii.  wooXj  (CHjjO,.)  Vegetable  flbro; 
the  iubrtanca  wblcb  remalm  after  %  plant 
or  a  portion  of  it  tat  boeu  treated  with 
water,  weak  alkaline  and  add  eDlntJoni, 
with  ■leohol  and  ellier,  in  order  to  dliaolve 
■U  the  nwtten  aOlBble  in  theM  agenla.  It 
cauUtnlea  the  akeletan  ot  tlia  tmnk  and 
braueheaof  tfaelrM.andialoand  loconiiit 
of  cailran  and  (be  aiemanta  ot  water,  Lig- 
nln  li  a  modlflcatkm  ot  celloloaa. 


SI 

■ll-wood.  wood-coal,  or  browD  coal,  a  com- 
bnatlble  >nbatane«  mlnerallted  to  a  uertaln 
degree,  but  retaining  dlitinctlj  Ita  woody 
texture.  It  holda  a  itatlon  Inlennodlale 
between  peat  and  coaL  Bed^  of  lignite 
occur  In  tlie  new  red  •asdalona  and  oolite, 
but  clilell)'  In  the  nppar  crelaceoui  and  ter- 
tlai7  formatlona  loioma  partaof  Oermanr 
It  oocon  In  itrata  ol  moTe  Hud  30  feet  In 
thickneia,  chleflr  compoaed  of  Ireea  which 
hare  been  drltled.  apparently  by  freah  water, 
tnm  their  place  ol  growth.  It  li  but  a  poor 
fuel,  being  not  very  rich  In  carbon,  bat  ii 
DMd  In  lome  part*  ol  Franco  and  Oermaoy 
tor  domeatic  and  manutaeturing  pnrpoaea. 
Ugnitle  (llg^illUX  a.    CouUlmng  Ignite  i 

UcottlAnnig  nig-nl.tmr-uiX  a.    In  «o[. 

atenn  w>ll*d to rtrat« containing  bed* of 

lignite  or  brown  coal. 
Uflicrag,  UfllOM  (Uc^ni,  Ug'na*),  a.   Lig- 

Lta&um (llg'nnm),  n.  [L|  Wood;  thatnor- 
u^  of  arfaoTMCent  pUuta  which  cotnpilaet 
the  alburnum  and  the  duramen. 

IJffinm-ftlOl  Olg'nnm-al.ai),  ik    Same  aa 

U^nm-^tN  Oig-nam-vi'U),  n.  IL.,  the 
woodol  life,  ao  celled  trum  Itahardneiaand 
durability.  I  Tht  popular  name  ol  a  tree, 
Ouaiocum  D^inata,  □■(.  order  Zygophyl- 
laceie.  The  common  lignnm-vila  Ii  a  na- 
tive of  the  norUiem  coaitof  South  AmBticB 
and  of  aeTeral  of  the  Weit  Indian  IiUiide. 
It  li  a  mlddle-il^ed  tree,  having  a  hard, 
brownlih.  brittle  bark,  and  flmi,  tolid.  pon- 
deroni.  very  reilnoua  wood  ol  a  blacklah- 
yellow  colour  In  the  middle,  and  ol  a  hot 


of  two  or  three  pain  ot  leat- 


IlSnttedigUt},!!.  [I.I>i^vn,wood.I  Foa- 


belna  wroiiglit  Into  u^en»ll^ 
wheeli.  cogi,  and  v»riou>ar- 
tJdea  of  turnery.  SeeOnxiA' 

Unift,  Unla  (Ug'B-Ia.  Uf- 
Ul],  IL  \LAimita,  a  atrap,  lor 
Ifiyuto,  dim.  ot  lirvwl.  tbe 
tongue.]  In  bot.  (a)  a  atrap- 
ihaped  petal  ot  flowera  ot  the 
order  Compoalte.  (6)  The 
membrane  which  occnn  at  l.  LlguU. 
the  baae  ot  the  lamina  ot  a 

-  T,aaUiatormUlet<iritfnnMuW 
■bownin  tbollgure. 
LlKldKtod  (ligV-Ut,  l^-lii«d), 
u.  |A.  tuffvia,  a  itrap.!  Uke  a  bandage  or 
ttrap ;  In  bet  applied  eipwilBUy  to  th*  rur 
floret*  ot  CompoailB,  which  an  flat,  apread' 
Ing  oQt  toward  the  «kd,  wtlh  the  bue  only 
tubular,  and  to  Bower*  bivins  mch  llDrali. 

Ugllla,  n.     See  LlUDLl. 

U«Uliflon»alg-0-l'n6-r»).n.pl.  [L.I(ff«to, 
a  itrap,  and  jut,  fioriM,  a  Itower.]  A  iub- 
orderof  CompoiiUn  The  Oorele of  the  com- 
pound flowen  are  ligulate,  and  have  each  a 
■tamen  and  plitlL 

UstlUflOTOn*  (1lg-0-ll"a-raii).  •■  In  *ot 
having  *  capltulnm  compoied  excl  naively 
ot  ligulate  flonta 

Linoilrt,  U«noilu  (Ug-ii-fl^t.  Ug-fl-e-- 

i^anX  n.    Same  a*  Jtidemplsriif. 
Umm  (llg'fir).  n.     [Or.  IvngteuHen,  llfiff- 

r.rian,  Iwurim,  a  kind  of  gem,  from  Ipng- 
ouren,  jyni'i  urine,  being  believed  to  be 
compoKd  of  lyux'i  orlne  pelilfled.  1  A  kind 
of  predDUB  *tone. 

Uffnilta  nrgOr-It),  n.  rrrom  Ligttria,]  A 
variety  of  iphene,  a  mineral  occurring  in 
nbllqne  rhombic  priimi,  ot  an  apple-green 
colour,  occa«lonaUy  ■peeUed. 

UXameulil  (11-gui'ti-kum),  n.  (So  named 
bccaoie  ot  lome  of  (he  apeciet  growing  in 
Llffuritt.]  A  genu*  of  large  herbaceona  per- 
ennial*, natlvea  of  the  northern  bemiaphere, 
nat.  order  Umbelliter*.  One  epecie*.  i.. 
■Eotieum.  1*  *  Britlih  plant  known  bv  the 

Ucnttnim  (ll-gni'trumX  n.  [L.,  privet] 
I  genu*  of  Ihrabu  or  imall  treea.  Includ- 
ing about  twenty- Ave  •peclei.  nat  order 
Oleacea.  They  are  nitlvei  ol  Europa.  tem- 
perate Alia,  and  tropical  Auitralfa,  with 
Bnooth  oppoilte  entire  Imve*.  aiid  tricho- 


.— immon  pnvet  (L. 

niBare)  ii  a  BHUih  plant  UHd  lor  low 


beny-like  trail*.    Hie  common  p 


LIKELIHOOD 


LUKblB,Llk»bIeiiwia[k'a-bl.IIk'a-bl-tH*> 

See  LiKKABLE,  LlIENlULIimS. 

lUta  (Ilk),  a.  [A.  Sai.  (Ig,  palte;  D.  tiji, 
Bttiik,  Icel.  Uir.  glUcr,  Q.  gieicti.  Outh.  fafti, 
oaictti,  like.  The  lame  word  modlfled 
form*  the  teimtnatlon  in  tath,  lucA,  jtl>kh. 
Be.  UAIU,  Ac. ,  and  In  adJeoUvea  and  adverba 
In  Iv.  iW  i*  the  origin  ot  the  verb  to  litt. 
originally  to  >uit,  to  pleaae,  and  the  adjEu- 
Uve  leeui  to  be  bated  on  A.  Sai.  Me.  form, 
figure,  lubitanc*.  dead  body,  whence  licit,  a 
oorpae.  Bee  LiCH.]  I.  Bqual  In  quantity, 
quality,  or  degree;  eiactly  eomapondlno: 


i:  aa,  *  territory  ol  lO*  extent  wli 


ii  fo* 


•imilar;  reaembllng. 


-aad  litf,  waa  Uke; 


manner  ot,  a*  chllditt*.] 
Uke  (Ilk),  IL    Bom*  penon  or  tiling  reien 


Uka  (Uk),  ad(.  1,  In  the  i*me  or  a  limilar 
mnnner:  equally;  ilmllarly:  a^  ■  LUi  war- 
like a*  (he  woU.'    Shot. 


I  Ukaly;  probably.     'LOienough 


"itwfiL' 


r.IiKiu. 
. to  lull; 

Le;  0^  liitan. 
well  pleaied  or 
]  1.  To  be  pleated 


with  in  a  modera 

take  tatlafactlon  m;  w  miaf. 


Like  aik),  B.i    To  be  pleaaedi  to  cb 


—Te  likt  sf,1  to  b*  pleated  with; 


;;atancy:anlncllna- 
I :  u*td  cbleDy  la  the 


I  Ine*),  n.    QoaUt] 

Tha  tcnElUtJWU  of  *  thllv  df  pvndi  nol  pu 


bability;  veriiiml]itn< 

Wkit  ItttlittiJ  oT  Kl 
2.t  Appearance:  thaw:  dgn;  IndlotiDn. 


ch,  dtain:      th.Sc.loek;      B,fa;      ),job;     h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  lino:      tb,  (ken;  Ui,  tUni      w,  irlg;    wh,  wUg;    i 


Ukdlnsas  (nkll-nH), 
analitr  nI   beXng   Ulu 

bsble;      . 
probftJily 


»  oondltloD  or 
robibUlty. 


{UkliXa.     L  HavIiu  thfl  Appfloranca 
tb:  worthj  o(  belief:  orediblo:  nro- 

-'"  to  idopt  tome  line  of  mctlon,  or 
.  M,  I  «m  likrly  lo  be  from  boioB 
to-moTTOv.  [Lidtdfif inaUE^hflxpreulojiimAy 
t]>ab«  conilderad  ui  adTorb.]— 3.  Suitable; 
well-»d»pted;  comenlent  A  liitlg  per*™ 
1*  ODD  tbat  probiib];  mtj  uilt  or  Hire 
■Dch  and  nich  a  purpo»  — Lt  Blmlliu'i 
■lllLe;  congeulaL 

LtiH  li  >  ceksiil  lurmDnT 
OtlilMy  hum.  SftKifr. 

b.  (Uo™  direollT  tram  the  wrbM  8t«m,! 
Such  M  tnKj  tie  llksd ;  pluaing;  ■graHblei 
gowl'looliiiig^ 

tin  ths  Vnll«d  SMtei  tbk  ward  !■  often  ap- 
plied on  account  ol  mantal  endowmeiita  or 
pteaaing  MOOinplJibmeDta.  With  the  Ams- 
licana  ■  ia«(v  ■»■■>  !■  ■  >">»  Qt  good  i:bai- 
acter  and  taleuti.  or  of  good  dLqwiiUoni 
or  accompUihmenta,  that  nudar  blm  re- 
ipectable  or  promlilDg.  ] 
laiiar  (Ukll),  tax.  ftobablj':  *(  mu  rea^ 
aonablj  ba  thought ;  w  m  to  give  proWble 
MpectktiOD. 


L  To  inaka lllce;  lo  cnuie  to  resei 


KEuetiilng  oIh;  eipaclalljr,  a  poHnlt  of  a 
penoii,  or  the  plctnre  of  aa  anUDal  or  oilier 

Ukmnu-t  CL    [See  Lickibuh.]    OluUon- 
om:  luclrinoi,    CAaiuvr. 


UJceirlM  (lik-wlt).  a 


LIUHK  (llk'liiK).  a.    HaTlDg  a  certain  ap- 

lAUHK  (lU'lnii),  n.  1.  Bodilr  eonditlou, 
more  eapeciallr  good  or  •onnd  condltloD. 

1. 1  SUle  of  trial.  In  order  to  decide  whether 
that  whlDh  li  tried  will  be  liked  or  Dot; 
approraL    [Rare.] 

Cuil  tiU  ■  w'tlMIu  fituv  >><»■  DrriUH. 

3.  Inclination-,  pleaiure;  dedre;  latittaeUDn: 


M.  UlK  la  I 


a  lUinj 


LllM  (iriak).  «.  [Sp  lOae.  Ar  Mat.  tlUk. 
Iliac;  Per.  niof,  Iflanj,  lOans,  nlluA,  the 
Indigo-plant,  from  nil.  indigo.  Skr.  fliJa, 
blue,  nlbm,  iodigo]    A  plant  ot  the  genua 


■n  ot  dinerent  coloon. 


trunk,  "wrth'bidboui'" or  fucrcled  loota 
They  hnvti-Biji  hypn^ynous  or  per^gyuooB 

three-celled  ovary,  each  cell  being  utually 

lar  Diiit.  They  are  much  more  abundant 
in  temperate  climatee  than  in  the  tropica, 
where  they  cbleBy  eilaC  In  an  arborewont 
BtaU.  Thelily.trilUlary.  hyacinth,  alar  of 
Bethlehem,  tnlip.  dragon-tree.  iqnUl.  aloe, 
onion,  gwlte,  4c.,  belong  to  thii order.  The 
SmllaceiB,  Colchicaceo,  and  Aaparageie  are 
by  modem  vritera  united  wlOi  t£e  Ljll- 

LUlAeMiU  (Ul-l-i'ahaaX  o.  (L.  liffoemf. 
Ironi  lUium.  a  Illy.  1  PerUiuIng  lo  the  order 
of  plant!  Ullacea  or  to  llUea;  lily-lilie. 

UUmI  OH'id).  a.    Abounding  in  or  embel- 


lUlpat,  Ulilimt  ail'i-pit),  n.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  LIlIpuL,  au  Imaginary  counti^  of 
pigmlea  ilalted  byOnlllver  In  bla  traTela; 
hence,  unall;  pigniy. 

LUlpuUan,  Limpntlan  aiM-pfi'ahan),  ii. 
1.  One  belonglnK  to  a  dlmlnntlTe  mx,  de- 
aenbed  in  Swifb^  imaginaiT  kingdom  of  Li- 
iiput. — 2-  A  penou  of  a  very  amall  aixe. 

UUpntlui,  uillimUin  Qll-l-pa'ahsn),  a. 
Very  ■mall;  pigmean. 

LUlnm  airi-nml  n.    [L]    A  genua  ot  bulb- 

Ulll(IilXc>.  orl.    [FormofIsU.1    To  loIL 


un  (lil)  n.  One  of  the  holes  ot  a  wlnd-ln- 
etnuuent.    Sir  W.  Scott.    [Scotch] 

UlUlmllwo  (lini-bul-le"ro).  n.  Originally, 
It  ia  aaid.  s  watchwotd  of  the  Iriih  IComnn 
Catholica  In  their  nia»acre  of  the  Protea- 
tanta  In  letl;  afterwarde,  the  refrain  and 
Dime  of  a  polittcal  long  popular  during  and 
alter  the  nign  of  James  II. 

LUt  (Kit). '.^    1.  To  do  anything  with  dei- 


Lilu  ij  tha  ralliy,  a  plant  ot  the  genu  Con- 
vallana,  with  monopetalou».  bell-ahaped 
Bowen.  divided  ot  the  ton  into  all  aegmenta. 
SeeCONVALLAhiA-— S  The  end  of  a  cotnpaaa 
whldi   polnta    t 


.    lLocal.1 


o  Jerk;  I 


S^^T^'.^'""""^,!^' 


LUtOlll). 

Llly(iil'l).'i-°'[A'sa> 
Or.  itinoiL]    I.  The 


ithing  played  or  aung;  i 


and  variety  ot  cololln.  having  a  perianth  at 
•ii  dUUnct  ur  tllghtly  cohering  trgniEnti. 

Into  thia  country,  aom'e  of  which  are  quite 
hard*,  while  oUion  requite  to  be  cultivated 
In  greenhouiea  llie  Japaneae  Illy  (L.  aur- 
atvm)  ffTowfl  out  of  doon.  but  U  better 

Ing  planta  in  exiatence.  and  highly  fragrant 
L.  giatnltvm  groiM  \;  thehelsht  of  IS  ft- 


ralvarlatleawith  fie 

LUadne  Gii'«->in).  - 

principle  of  the  lilac. 
iailmaai(Ul-ll>'*«-«)-'>-P''  IL.tiIiiin.allIy] 
A  targe  natural  order  of  endugtnoua  planta. 

Fata,  nr.  fat,  till;       mi,  met.  hir;       pine,  pis;      nAle,  not,  mjtve;       tQbe,  tab,  ball;       oil,  pounds 


ot  thii  speclei 
it;  hence  Ita  ipecillc 
Lll7-ttiat1iilte  (lil'l. 
U^-bosd  (lil'l-tut),^ 


}t  '  ordure-bBBT- 


.krln-it; 


■ai 


-h&ndad  (lll'l-hand-ed),<i. 


IJl7-liy»Clatlt  (lU'l-bl-a-alntb),  n.  A  bulb- 
oue  perennial  plant  with  blue  Sowera,  SeOla 
LUut-KyacinfhuB- 

LUr-llTarBd(UI'i-llv-«rd).a.  Whlts-Uvered; 


UlT-WUM  ail'i-whil),  a.    White 

Limii  (ll'ma),  n.    A  genui  of  con 

mollujcB.  of  the  Kallop  family  (IfectiDldi 
Inhablthig  a  longiti-*'-'  -■--■'    


UnwOMOt  Gl-ma'shua).  a.    Of  or  pertain- 
ing lo  the  genui  Umax  or  iluga. 


(ll-m 

luDca.  belonging  It 


ool- 

— ,-,  — -— e  — Fteropoda, 

found  In  the  northern  aeat 

,.  B)_„.p|.  [LKn.o«!,Iima- 

g.  ■Hisii.j    A  eub-laBilly  of  pabno- 
gaateropodona  moUuKi,  ot  wMch 
Ibe  genua  Llmai  l>  tbe  tt>pe:  the  aliua.    It 
conaiata  of  terreatrial  animala,  which  bars 


o  ahell  Ol 


a  rudimentary  on 


cealed  In  Che  back.  They  all  feed  on  vege- 
table aubatancea.  Theyaredlltuaedthniiidi- 
out  all  cUmatea,  particuUr  ipeclea  being 
reatrleted  to  each,  and  they  are  everywhere 
regaldo  J  aa  Inieteral*  deetroyera  ot  garden 

BlUill,tn.    IFr.limaiiU.]    FillngaotuiT 

DtetaL  Chaucer. 
UmatlOn  (U-ma'ahon).  ti.    |L,  Jiino,  lima. 

lum,tolll«.lr<miI'.nii,  a  nio.]    Theactot 

ming  or  poliihiug. 
UmattlM  (ll'ma-tilr),  n.    (From  L.  lima,  to 

flle.1    1.  The  act  ot  flling-2.  That  which 

i>  nied  oft ;  pnrtlclea  rubbed  oS  by  filing; 


•lugiX  tt 
(wht<i  ae 


It  la  the  heart-wood  ot  Qzt- 


■V'•'^:I«^.'^!'^ 


)  gilMcIillir  a  IubIiih  potnnn  ud  ■(>■>■ 

du  UiAintuni.Uu  rormerul  vbloh  dtstgnaWa 
■Jlat  plKa  nienvd  to  la  1  Pat.  lU.  19^  whm 

lur  Bivloiir  >poka  to  the  »plrit» ' '— 


UmlMd(Unid).a.  HitIdb  Hnb*:  oMd  morib 
In  cDtnpoiiUali  with  adjactlna ;  u.  well- 


UmbvCUni'MrXiL  ICIokI;  ^Ulad  to  limp, 
pUant.Oudd.)  Suilr  tent;  lliilble:  ptiiint: 
j'leldlng;  aa.  a  limfrtr  rod:  i  limlUT  Julnl. 


Uintwr  Gim'Mr).  «- 


of  tlw  nnitig«  o1 


conaUUng  ot  two  wbeala  and  an  axis,  wltli 
■  bsmework  and  ihana  for  tba  bonea.  Oo 
tha  top  <a  Iha  rruna  an  two  anununltlon- 
boiaa,  which  aarra  alao  aa  aaata  tor  twn 
ntaiarymau.  TlMltiiib«rlacoim«ct«dvlth 
tha  gnn-carriaga,  propail*  an  called,  by  an 
iran^oak,  called  the  plDiall,  laHencd  Into 
■D  are  In  tba  trail  or  modan  block  which 
■npporta  tha  cannon.  Whan  ttie  tpin  1> 
hcoiwht  Into  acUoD  It  la  nnlimberad  uj  the 
bloek  iMlni  mifaatsned  rrom  the  pintail, 
and  laid  on  tha  grantid.  or  oarrlad  round 
(0  right  or  tstt  to  aa  to  mahs  tha_plece 
point  Id  the  deaired  direction.  -1  pi  nilli: 
ahatta  of  a  eanlase.— 3,  JVaut  a  bole  cut 
ttaroagh 


irOlinlrtr).!.! 

■r-fwMd  (|bn-bM--bl^),  n. 


.;  Beilblenaaii 


inber>stntka  (Um'btr-atrU},  n 
L.   ln>n<w 


■la  hard, 


llmUUtodim'ha-ux 

tha  Tolc^ilc  dlatrlct  ot  Litnlnirjf,  a  province 
ot  tba  Hsttaerlaada.  It  appean  to  bo  a 
dMonpoasd  *aitot;r  ■>!  cbDiolIte. 
Uini^IBMai  (Um'mel)'  <>.  (A.  Sat.  I>mn» 
him.limb— lint,  from  lint,  a  Umb,  and  mal. 
a  put.  portioo.]    FiMeitieaL 

LbnboGhB'MV  •■  IIL,frDaiLt(iiita(,ahcni 
or  edoa.j  L  In  tchnlailie  Ouol.  a  r«0an  be- 
yond thu  world  In  which  the  aonla  ot  thoae 
who  ban  not  offended  br  peraanal  act*  ■»■ 
delatnedtllltbellnaljr* ■" 


h.  eilals:      eh.  Kc.  lock;      s,gii; 


Llinbna(Uni'bui>.  n.  (l^l   eecLiUBO,  L 
Unil (llnlL  H.   [A.  Sai.  llm.anj  nuttartbat 
caDMt  aiUMaian.  aa  Umg.  Blue,  oament;  D. 
m>^  glue,  lum,  cUy;  leal.  Hm,  lima,  glue; 
O.  bin,  ilua,  kkii.  clay.   AUied  to  Sloan. 

'    " ' —  ■"-  '■  ■-■■-Tlaooua]   LA 

i  laid  on  twin 
(which  aee). 


Llni*  GbnX  '■-     A  (bong  or  atrloc  to  lead  a 

iIdr;  a  learn  (whloh  Ha). 
Ume-tniniar  (Um'btm-tr).  n.     Out  who 

burnt  llinettona  to  form  Uint. 
Umehmmd  (llmliauud),  n.     A  dog  Died  In 

bunting  the  wild  boar:  a  llninier:  to  calltd 

aa  being  led  by  a  lime  or  itrlng. 


Unu-JnlM  (IbB'JOa),  «,    -nia  Jnlc 
lima  uaad  tor  much  tha  aania  pur 

tmon-luloe.    Sea  Uoiol^Dtc*. 
-         OlmtdlX  n.    A  kUn  or  tu 


1  A  moat  UMfgl  cauiUe  earth,  obtained  by 
aipoflng  chalk  and  other  Unda  ot  llnieitonei 
orcarbDuateaofliina  toandheat— anaiwra. 
tlon  generally  conducted  In  kllnacongi 
for  Ihe  porpoae,  by  which  tha  carbonlf 
expelled,  and  lime  mart  or  leta  pure,  a 
log  to  the  orlgliiai  quality  of  toe  Umi 
renulnt,  In  which  ttata  It  II  caltsd  mic 
The  metallic  bai 


lime.  tucbaalcaland-BparorCuTiiraniarble. 
It  It  a  brittle  whlt«.  earthy  uUd.  Ihe  ipeclOc 
gravity  of  which  la  abont  11.  It  phonhor- 
etcei  powertnlly  whanheal«dtofull  iMneta, 
It  li  one  ot  Iha  moat  bifntlbta  bodlea  known. 
It  hu  a  powerful  aOnlty  tor  water,  and  when 
water  la  tprlnkled  upon  It  It  becomea  very 


product,  and  it  foui._  , 

-' uatparsndttatoarjniarWe.  i 

irvl  rartetlea  of  Umealon 

,  .  lire  carlKinateanl  lime.   T 

lime,  u  the  nitrate,  lulphala,  f 
oxalate,  &c.,  aeveral  of  which  viin  nauve. 
are  generally  obtained  by  diatolvlng  car- 
boaate  of  lime  In  Ihe  reapectlre  acldi 
Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder.  It 
obtained  by  eipoalng  hydrate  of  Uma  to 
chlorine,  and  when  thi*  la  dlatolved  In 
water  It  (onnt  bleaching  liquid.  The  meat 
Important  application  of  Uma  li  In  tlia 
manufacture  ot  mortar  and  other  cements 

u  a  manure  totertlUie  Und. 
LlllMOIm).n.  (A.Baz.tfHd.Undr.O.RtvW. 
linda ,  lint,  Diaiid  O.  linda ,  Dan.  Bw.  IcaL  liiul. 
The  word  in  BngUah  became  lint,  then  pro- 
bablrKiiH.  But  Wedgwood  Uilnki  tha  tree 
recMtod  Itanauietromthagltitlnoatorllmy 


luleeol 


of  the 


,.jua  TUIa.  nat,  order 

ina  Ireco,  witii  iott  wood,  mora  or  wh 
heart4haped  and  ■errate  leana,  and  tmalt 
cymta  of  ertam-ooloured  fragrant  Howen 
hanging  on  ao  axillary  peduncle,  which  la 

onJlod  to  a  leaflike  bract     Tbe  

Ihna  or  Unden  tree  la  the  T. 
a  lai^  and  handtom     ' 

KelDBer  bam.  whlch~r»~cail'ei!  "*r 
American  Ume-treo  or ' 


IJm»-lltflt  Olmllt).  n.    A  Terr  powerful 

light  prodncM  by  taming  two  Jeu  of  gaa. 

one  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  in  a  atate 

ot  Ignition  on  a  ball  of  lime. 
Llmwutll  (ll^am'»an).  a.   Of  or  partabilni 

taIJnu,orthelnhabltBnUofLm-  -" — 
^■'"■"■■■"  (n-man'^-anX  ».     A 

Inhabitant  ot  Lima,  In  Peru. 
Umt-plt  CUm'tdt}.  n.    A  UmettoDS  quarry. 
tlmsr.l  n.    A  Ume-h — ■" 
Uma-rod  (itm'iodx 

le'gTDnod  in  Umeitoui 


-juilttlngol  varletlea  of  oarbonata  of  U 
Whan  aipoaed  lo  great  beat  In  tha  preai 
ot  carbon  they  yield  qulcklhne,  tha  carb 


acid  being  expelled. 
llnft-tWlK  OlmtwIgV 
with  lime;  that  whicli 


Ulnft-tWlK  OlmtwIgV  n.     A  twig  imeared 
— Ilk  11 —  .v..  _i.i.t.  eitc|]gi;  a  anaro. 


Ull  (Um'woah),  n.     A  ooatlng  glren 

At«r(nm'wg.l4rk n.  Walorimpreg- 

naled  with  llnu.  At  It  it  aatrlngent.  tonic, 
and  antacid  it  la  uaad  In  madldne  In  dlar- 
tbcea,  dlabetea.  heartburn,  Ac.,  and  aa  t  lo- 
tion to  foul  and  cancer ■  — 

Umrt  nimlt),  n.  ILiii     .... 

li>iie»,  a  Ihreahold]    1 

termlnalee.  drcumacrlbca,  rr~ 
finet;  bound;  border;  ulmoal 


Umitt,  adeJIulte 
a  priion,  within' 


- --  -,    -m>,oraimpiy 

adeflnlte  aitantof  ipaoo  in  or  around 


._  the  aouth  — ,,. , 

Inferior  aort   of   lamou.      8ea    Cithiis. 
I.  Tha  acid  trult  pinlncsd  by  tha  Citnit 


d  for  HaTOUrlng  punch,     T.lmttartan 


Urn*  (Um).  (.(.  pret.  A  pp.  Ifnied:  ppr. 
[iming.  1-  To  imear  with  a  Tlicoua  tnb- 
Btance  for  the  purpoae  of  catching  blrda. 


Limit  t{Um1t),o.i  To  Bxerc  lie  any  function. 
H  bf^ng,  within  a  limited  dbtrlct;  aa,  a 

Umltule  (uinlt-a-bi),  a.  (^pable  of  being 
limited,  circumictlbM,  bounded,  or  re- 
itralued. 

--      -  I  (llm-lt4'nC-n*),  a.  Pertalotng 

(ilm-lt^'rl-an),  a.     Tending  to 
(llm-ll-t'rt-aoX  n.     One  that 


I  Uinitur  (Unilt^iA  a.     1.  Placed  at  tl 
*'       limit,  aa  a  guard.   *  nood  linitarv  cherali 
;    Jfiidtn.--    ~  "     ■ 
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power  or  authority.  'lAnutory  king.'  PiU. 
*  The  limUary  ocean.'    Treneh. 

The  poor  iimiiafy  creature  calling  himself  a  man 
of  the  world.  De  Quincty. 

Llmitaryt  (lim'it-a-ri),  n.    A  district  lying 

at  the  lunita  of  a  larger  country;  a  country 

lying  on  the  confines  or  frontier  of  another; 

a  borderland. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  country,  becanse  a 
titnitary,  did  abound  with  fortifications.     FuUtr. 

Limitation  (lim-lt-ft'shonX  n.  [L.  limitaiio, 
limitationit,  from  limito,  to  inclose  within 
boundaries,  from  limet,  Hmitia,  a  limit] 

1.  The  act  of  bounding  or  circumscribing.— 

2.  The  condition  of  being  limited,  bounded, 

or  circumscribed;  restriction. 

Am  I  yourself 
But  as  it  were  in  sort  and  {imitation.        Shot. 

Z.  That  which  limits ;  the  means  of  limiting 
or  circumscribing;  qualifying  or  restrict- 
ing; restraining  condition,  defining  circum- 
stance, or  quaiUQring  conception ;  as,  limi- 
tationt  of  thought. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  Is  no  longer  a 
limited  monarch;  if  he  afterwards  consent  to  iimita' 
tioHs,  he  becomes  immediately  king  tUJurt.   Swift. 

4.t  The  act  of  begging  or  ezerdsing  their 
functions  by  friars  within  a  certain  speci- 
fied district 

A  limlter  of  the  Grey  Friars,  in  the  course  of  his 
limitation,  preached  many  times,  and  had  but  one 
sermon  at  all  times.  Latimer, 

6.  In  lav,  a  certain  time  assigned  by  statute 
within  which  an  action  must  be  brought 
Limited  (lim'it-ed),  p.  and  a.    1.  Confined 
within  limits;  narrow;  circumscribed;  as, 
our  views  of  nature  are  very  limited.— 

2.  t  Appointed.  '  'TIS  my  limxted  service.' 
ShcUt.— Limited  liability  company,  a  com- 

EauY  or  corporation  whose  partners  or  share- 
olders  are  Uable  only  for  a  fixed  amount, 
generally  the  amount  of  the  shares  sub- 
scribed.—/A'lnJfed  monarchy,  a  form  of  go- 
vernment in  which  the  monarch  shares  we 
supreme  power  with  a  class  of  nobles,  with 
A  popular  body,  or  with  both.— Limited  pro- 
blem, in  math,  a  problem  that  has  but  one 
solution,  or  some  determinate  number  of 
solutions. 

LlmltedlyQim'it-edU).  adv.    In  a  limited 
manner  or  d^pree;  with  limitation. 
Limitadneu  (lim'it-ed-nesX  n.     State  of 
being  limited. 

Llmller  (limlt-^rX  n.  l.  One  who  or  that 
which  limits  or  confines.  —2.  A  friar  licensed 
to  beg  within  certain  bounds,  or  whose  duty 
was  limited  to  a  certain  district 
Limitless  nim'it-les).  a.  Having  no  limits; 
imbounded.  *  Limitleu  perfection.'  Dr. 
Caird. 

Now  to  this  sea  of  clty>conimon wealth, 
LimiiUss  London,  am  I  come  obscured. 

Sir  J.  Davits. 

Stn.  Boundless,  unlimited,  unbounded,  illi- 
mitable, infinite,  immense,  vast 

LimitOUTpt  n.    Same  as  Limiter,  2. 

T.<ninia.  (um'maX  n>  [Gr.  leimma,  what  is 
left,  from  leip6,  to  leave.  1  In  mutie,  (a)  the 
diatonic  semitone.  (6)  An  interval  which, 
on  account  of  its  exceeding  smallness,  does 
not  appear  in  the  practice  of  modem  music, 
but  is  of  great  account  in  ttie  mathematical 
calculation  of  the  proportion  of  different 
intervals.    OMmb^re't  Eney. 

Limmer  (lim'dr),n.  (Fr.  limier,  O.Fr.  liemer, 
a  large  hound;  lit  a  dog  held  in  a  leash. 
See  Lkamkr  and  LursHoUND.]  L  A  lime- 
hound  (which  see).— 2.  A  dog  engendered 
between  a  hound  and  a  mastiff;  a  mongrel. 

3.  A  scoundrel;  a  low,  base,  or  worthless 
fellow.  '  Thieves,  limmere,  and  broken  men 
of  the  Highlands.'  SvrW.  Soott-A.  [Scotch.] 
A  woman  of  loose  manners;  a  jade. 

Except  for  breaking  o'  their  timmer. 

Or  speaking  lightly  o*  their  timmor.        Burnt. 

Ltmmert  (lim'^r),  n.  [A  form  of  liiiiJber,  a 
thilLI  1.  A  thiU  or  shaft  [Local  ]-2.  A 
thill-horse.    [Local] 

Llmmert  (lim'^r),  a.   Limber. 

They  have  their  feet  and  legs  timmer,  wherewith 
they  crawL  HoUand. 

Idnm  (limX  v.f.  [Fr.  ev^uminer,  L  iXXu- 
mine,  to  illuminate.  See  Illuxinatb.  Lu- 
minous, &c]  To  draw  or  paint;  8i>ecifi- 
cally,  to  paint  in  water  colours;  to  illumi- 
nate, as  a  book  or  parchment  with  figures, 
ornamental  letters,  and  the  like. 

Let  a  painter  timn  out  a  million  of  faces  and  you 
shall  find  them  all  dificrent.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

LlTnmft.^-^^"*^0^*"-"*^*>.*^  (Or.  limtMBoe, 
marshy,  from  limni,  a  marsh,  pool,  or  fen.] 
A  genus  of  puhnoniferous  fresh-water  uni- 
valves. The  shell  is  ovato-conical  or  tur- 
reted.    See  Lm maadjl 


Ltmnsads,  T.iwmanMm  (lim-nS'a-de,  lim- 
nSl-dd),  n.  pi  [See  LiXNiBA.]  The  pond- 
snails,  a  family  of  fresh-water,  univalve,  in- 
operculate,  gasteropodous  molluscs,  having 
a  lung  sac  instead  of  gills.  The  shell  is  spiral, 
elongated,  thin,  translucent,  the  body  whorl 
large,  the  aperture  rounded  in  firont,  and 
the  columctfa  obliquely  twisted.  They  have 
the  power  of  floating  on  their  back,  the  foot 
forming  a  kind  of  boat  They  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  occur  fossil,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  the  Wealden.  The  genus  Llm- 
nna  is  the  type. 

Idmner  (lim'ndr).  n.  One  who  linms ;  the 
old  term  for  an  artist  or  delineator,  but 
chiefly  restricted  to  one  who  painted  por- 
traits or  miniatures. 

Llmnlte  (lim'nlt),  n.  l.  A  fossil  species  of 
the  genus  IdmnsDa.  —  2.  Yellow  ochre  or 
brown  iron  ore,  containing  more  water  than 
limonite.  Composition:  oxide  of  iron  74*8, 
water  25 '2. 

Umnorla  G^-nd'ri-a).  n.  A  genus  of  iso- 
podous  crustaceans  which  feed  on  wood,  and 
are  most  destructive  to  piers,  dock-gates, 
ships,  and  other  wood-work  immersed  in 
water. 

LlmOBlllt  Llmonlne  (U'mon-ln),  n. 
(OssHmOu.)  a  bitter  crystallixable  matter 
found  in  the  seeds  of  oranges,  lemons,  ^c. 

Limonite  Gl'n^on-it),  n.  [Or.  leim&n,  a  mea- 
dow.] An  iron  ore  which  is  found  earthy, 
concretionary,  or  mamillary,  and  fibrous, 
the  fibres  radiating  in  the  prisms.  Its  brown- 
ish-yellow streak  distinguishes  it  from  the 
hematite.  It  is  found  in  mesozoic  and  ter- 
tiary deposits,  as  well  as  forming  the  bog- 
iron  of  existing  marshes.  Its  colour  varies 
from  dark  brown  to  oclire  yellow.  It  con- 
sists of  sesquioxide  of  iron  85*6,  water  14*4. 

Limosa  (U-md'saX  n.  [L  limus.  slime.]  A 
genus  of  wading  birds,  frequenting  manhes 
and  the  sea-shore ;  the  godwits.    See  OOD- 

WIT. 

Limose  (U'mdsX  a.    Same  as  Limoiis. 

LimOBilla  Ql-md-sellaX  n.  [From  L.  limus, 
mud:  in  allusion  to  me  habitation  of  the 
species.]  A  genus  of  humble  aquatic  annual 
plants,  nat.  order  Scrophulariacese.  L. 
aquatica,  or  mudwort,  u  a  British  plant 
which  is  widely  spread  throughout  the 
world.  It  has  creeping  stems,  with  clusters 
of  narrow  leaves  and  small  pink  flowers, 
and  grows  in  mud<W  places. 

LlmOfldlue  (U-md-si^neX  n.  pi.  [L.  limosus, 
slimy,  firom  limus,  slime.]    A  sub-family  of 

Sallatorial  birds  of  the  family  Scolopacidss; 
e  godwits. 

LimoslB  (li-m6'sis),  n.  [Or.  limoi,  hunger.] 
In  med.  a  ravenous  appetite  caused  by 
disease. 

Limoust  (U'musX  a.  [L.  limosus,  from  limus, 
slime.]  Muddy;  slimy;  thick.  SirT.  Browne. 

Limp  Qimp),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  litnp-halt,  lemp- 
A<faM,  limpmg-halt,  lame;  LO.  lumpen,  to 
limp;  Icel  limpa.  limpness,  weakness;  allied 
to  the  £.  adjectives  Ump,  limber,  and  pro- 
bably to  lame.  ]    To  halt ;  to  walk  lamely. 

Pluck  the  fined  crutch  from  thy  old  iimping  sire. 

Shak. 

Limp  (limpX  n.    A  halt;  act  of  limping. 

Limp  (limp),  a.  [See  the  verb,  also  Limber.  ] 
l.t  Vapid;  weak.  Iz.  JToiton.  —  2.  Easily 
bent;  flexible;  pliant;  lacking  stiffness; 
flaccid. 

His  looks  were  starched,  but  his  white  neckerchief 
was  not ;  and  its  long  timp  ends  straggled  over  his 
closely>buttoned  waistcoat  In  a  very  uncouth  and  un- 
picturesque  fashion.  Dickens. 

Llmper  (limp^^rX  n.  One  who  limps. 
Limpet  (lim'petX  n.  [O.Fr.  litnpine,  a  lim- 
pet; comp.  Or.  l^^,  l0pado<,alimpet]  A  cy- 
clobrancniate  gasteropodous  mollusc  of  the 
genus  Patella,  adhering  to  rocks.  This  ad- 
hesion is  effected  paitlv  by  the  suctorial 
powers  of  Its  broad  disc-like  foot,  and 
IMtrtly  bv  a  strong  glutinous  secretion  given 
off  by  the  mucous  follicles  and  canals  of 
the  foot  Most  commonly  the  limpet  is 
foimd  ensconced  in  a  shallow  pit  excavated 
out  of  the  rock,  and  which  it  has  made  or 
rasped  out  by  the  siliceous  particles  em- 
bedded in  its  foot  From  this  pit  the  limpet, 
when  covered  by  the  tide,  makes  short  Jour- 
neys in  quest  of  its  food,  which  consists  of 
algn,  ana  which  it  eats  by  means  of  a  long 
ribbon-like  tongue  covered  with  numerous 
rows  of  hard  teeth.    The  common  species 

I    {Patella  v%Ugata)  is  used  as  bait,  and  is 

,    eaten  by  the  poorer  clnsses  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.    In  tropical  seas  they  attain  an 

<    immense  size,  one  species  having  a  shell 

!    about  a  foot  wide. 
Limpid  (lim'pid).  a.    (L  limpidus;  allied  to 


Or.  lampd,  to  shine.]  Characterized  by 
clearness  or  transparency;  as,  a  limpid 
stream.— Syn.  Clear,  transparent,  pellucid* 
lucid,  pure,  crystal,  translucent 

Llmpidltr  Qim-pidl-ti),  n.  The  sUte  of 
beijxg  limpid ;  clearness;  pureness;  bright- 
ness; transparency. 

Limpidness  (lim^pid-nesX  n.  Limpidity 
(which  seeX 

Llmplngly  Gimp'lngHX  ^dv.  In  a  llmpini^ 
or  halting  manner;  lamely. 

Limpitudet  (lim'pi-tfidX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  limpid;  limpidity. 

Limmus  Qim'QlusX  n.  [Dim.  from  limut, 
askew,  sidelong.]  A  genus  of  large  crus- 
taceans; the  king-crabs.    See  Kino-crab. 

Umy  (Um'iX  a.     l.  Smeared  with  lime; 
viscous;  glutinous. 
In  litny  snares  the  subtle  loops  among.    Spenser. 

2.  Containing   lime;    as,    a   limy  soil.  —  - 

3.  Resembling  lime;  having  the  qualities 
of  lime^ 

Lint  (Un),  v.u  [A.  Sax.  liniuin,  Uinnan 
(prefix  bi),  Sc.  leen,  Icel.  lin-na,  Dan.  linn», 
to  cease.]  1.  To  yield.— 2.  To  cease;  to  stop. 

Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  hell  nerer  tin  'till  he 
be  a-gallop.  B.  Jonson. 

Lint  QinX  vX    To  cease  from    Milton. 

LilL  Linn  (linX  n.  [Probably  from  the 
Celtic:  OaeL  linne,  Jr.  linn,  W.  Myn,  a  pool; 
with  which  may  have  blended  A.  Sax.  hlimut, 
a  brook,  IceL  lind,  a  well,  spring,  or  brook.] 
[Old  and  provincial]  1.  A  spring  or  source: 
a  pond  or  mere;  a  pool  or  collection  of 
water,  particularly  the  one  below  a  fall  of 
water— 2.  A  cataract  or  waterfall- 8.  The 
face  of  a  precipice ;  a  shrubby  ravine. 

LinaceSB  (u-na'sS-eX  n.  pi.  A  small  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  scattered  more 
or  less  over  most  parts  of  the  globe,  those 
in  temperate  and  southern  regions  being 
herbs,  while  the  tropical  representatives 
are  trees  or  shrubs.  They  are  principally 
characterized  by  their  regular  flowers,  with 
imbricate  glandular  sepals  having  a  disc  of 
five  glands  outside  the  staminal  tube ;  the 
ovary  is  three  to  five  celled,  with  two  ovules 
in  each  cell;  the  albumen  is  fleshy;  the 
leaves  are  simple,  usually  stipulate,  rarely 
opposite.  The  tenacity  of  the  fibre  and  the 
mucilage  of  the  diuretic  seeds  of  certain 
species  of  Linum,  such  as  the  common  flax 
(Linum  usitatissimum),  are  well  known. 
See  Flax. 

Una|;e,t  n.    Lineage;  family.    Chaucer. 

Linament  (lin'a-ment),  n.  [L.  linamentum, 
from  linum,  flax.]  In  stirg.  lint;  a  tent  for 
a  wound. 

Linaria  (ll-na'ri-aX  n.  [From  Or.  linon,  flax 
—referring  to  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves.  ] 
A  genus  of  monopetalous,  dicotyledonous 
plants,  of  the  nat  order  Scrophulariacen. 
Seven  or  eight  species  inhabit  Britain,  where 
they  are  popularly  known  as  Toad-Jlax. 

Idnoh  (linshX  n.  [A.  Sax.  Mine,  a  ridge  of 
land  left  unploughed.  a  balk.]  A  ledge ;  a 
right-angled  projection. 

Idnoh-pin  ninsh'pinX  n.  [A.  Sax.  lynis,  an 
axle-tree;  D.  luns,  lens,  O.  lUnse,  a  linch- 
pin.] A  pin  used  to  prevent  the  wheel  of  a 
carnage  or  other  wheeled  vehicle  from 
sliding  off  the  axle-tree. 

Lincoln  Oreen  (linglcon  grSn),  n.  A  colour 
of  cloth  formerly  made  in  Lincoln;  the 
cloth  itself.  '  His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln 
green.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Linctnre,  Linctus  Oingk'tOr,  lingk'tusX  n. 
[L  lingo,  linctum,  to  lick.]  A  medicine  to 
be  taken  by  licking;  a  substance  of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  used  for  coughs,  &c. 

Lind  (lindX  n.    The  linden. 

Llndabrldes  (lin-dab'ri-dSz),  n.  The  name 
of  a  heroine  in  the  romance  called  The 
Mirror  of  Knighthood,  subsequently  a 
synonym  for  mistress  or  concubine.  B. 
Jonson;  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Linden  (lin'den).  n.  [  A.  Sax.  Icel.  Sw.  and 
Dan.  liivif  D.  and  O.  linde,  0.0.  lii%da,  the 
linden.  See  LiMK,  the  tree.]  1.  A  hand- 
some tree,  Tilia  europeea;  the  lime  (which 
seeX— 2.  In  America,  bass-wood ;  the  Ame- 
rican lime. 

Line  (Uu),  n.  [  A.  Sax.  line,  a  rope  or  line, 
from  L  linea,  a  linen  thread,  a  string,  a 
line  or  stroke,  from  linum,  flax ;  Fr.  ligne, 
O.h'nie,  aline.  SeeLlMSN.]  LA  linen  thread 
or  string ;  a  small  rope  or  cord  made  of  any 
material ;  a  measuring-cord ;  as.  the  angler 
uses  a  line  and  hook. 

We  steal  by  line  and  level.  Shak. 

2.  Anything  which  resembles  such  a  thread 
or  string  in  tenuity  and  extension;  that 
wliich  is  mainly  characterized  by  longitu- 


F&te,  fir,  fat  f»U;       md,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mi^ve;       tikbe,  tub.  bqll;       oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  tey. 


hw,  M  Kitli  B  p*a,'  powU  or  (wnrlBa 
tool;  B  maik  torlnf  InfUi  vUb  UHU  or 
no  appneUbla  bntdlh;  b  itniliB;  t  teem. 
(El)  A  DurklBC  or  Iditdw  upon  ttas  hBDdi 
or  (IM.  *TlKiilch  OB  Ua  brow  wen  gmm 
linn  Biiitan.'  Xyrsn.  (•)  In  p««.  b 
dnile  ot  latlloda  or  d  loncltadB,  bb  on  a 
map:  a  raBik  (n«d  or  Im^lnDd  to  Aow 
t«Bip«Btun  or  Ihs  UkB:  U(  ItM  mclB- 
CBllr,  Uia  aqUBtor,  '  Wfam  tlia  nis  tMlow 
lb«  An*  dMotndi.'  OwoL  (d]  Id  nuHc. 
ona  of  tha  itnlsht,  horilontBl,  and  panllel 
nroloDxnl  itrekM  upon  and  betvsenwUch 
tb«  nolei  an  placod.  (•)  In  malX.  thai 
■hich  hBi  lanctli  bnt  Ii  lAihout  breadth  or 
tUckoaaa.  (jj  A  rDir:a«nitfnu«d  MricaDr 
rank;  particularli  (1)  a  atnl^t  row  ol  aol- 
■Uara  iUbwo  ap  wilh  an  eiUiid«d  trout:  (3)  a 
almUai  dlqnaitlon  ol  itilpB  in  pr^iarBtloa  for 
BO  aagacament;  (I)  a  alralglit  rair  of  loUen 
and  irordi  betwwo  twOBiarglniiaa,  apasa 
a;  alao.  in  potiry,  tlw  voiut 


-ch  form  _ 

Tsna.     WOul 
a  ihlp  of  nna  J 


■rtaln  nombar  ol 


t  A  abort  Icttar,  doc  M  It  vi 
of  ODl*  a  Una  at  writing:  an 
caliad  a  li'ni  from  mr  ftl<ad.~4.  Conrat  ol 
thoastil,  condact,  oecnpatlon,  poUc;,  or  the 
Ilka,  coneelrad  aa  directed  toward  an  and 
or  object;  aim  toward  whleb  or  eonraa  In 
wlilchoaadiraeUaiie'allfaiBpeclBltT.  -No 
tint  ol  poUcT  adopted  lor  the  pabUs  pwd.' 


commoa  pro^anltor;  aa,  a  /tna  of       _  . 
mateJiiu.— a.  AaailaaarpnbllccannTanoea, 
^ . J  u,,  mg_ .-_ 


— T.  Tbalnfaatrirof  aaaimr, 
-*  ' — 1  cBTal^.  arttUen. 

tone  (MM  {iiw'ia  ilao  applied  to  tb*  ordl- 
DBIj  rsKinienU  of  oaraln.  —  a.  In  /art  (a) 
■  tnticb  or  tampart  m  pL  Dbvotdtloni 
made  to  cover  cxtendM  poaltJOK  and 
preaeDtlng  a  front  In  onlj  ona  diractaon  to 
the  enemy.— a.  Tba  twaltlh  part  ot  an  Inob. 
10.  In  nuuA.  the  proper  pomtlon  or  adjnit- 
ment  of  parta,  not  aa  to  dedpi  or  pro- 
portion, bat  with  reference  lo  tnootb 
worklnf ;  aa.  tiia  engine  la  ont  of  ££na.  — 
II  In  arm.  (at  an  order  ilran  to  a  traTeller 
for  fooda.  (a)  The  fooda  recalved  npon 
aaeb  order,  (e)  Anr  claaa  irf  gooda.  —Liju 
meuntt/nriflulittnl.  SmCiOMIIi.— 
Lini  vf  dirtetian.  Baa  ondar  DiBKTION.— 
Lixt  at  tHe  tioIu.  the  line  which  Jolna  the 

-^Mir  (iiKi.  In  diaUinf.  the  common  aec- 
tloni  of  the  hour  circlea  of  the  apharc  with 
the  plane  of  the  dliL— rinul  line,  the  line 
or  ny  concel*»d  to  pui  from  an  object  lo 
theefa  — Liiuq/dip.  In  gioi  b  line  In  the 


horuoDlBl 


a  Intaraaetlon  with  . 


U  part    (t)  In  oi 

,  — bar,  wban  tba  day.  _ 

of  wiOBl  length.— JTaridlon  Kna, 
(which  tety~A  Aig  tf  UW  Ifne,  a  (hip  ol 
war  laige enongb tohan  a  plaea  In  tbalfna 
of  batti*.  lormerly  a  ablp  with  not  laae  than 
two  deoka  or  two  tieta  of  gtma,  —  Lint  of 
kMulv.  a  faneitnl  aort  of  line  Lo  wbldi 
dUlerent  artlMa  han  glTan  dUlarent  lomu. 
It  It  freqaentty  nprt*«Dt«d  In  tba  form  of  a 
rerr  ilgnder  elongated  letter  S. 
Uaa  (lln).  t.t.  ri>li«;tly  from  the  Bonn 
abore.}  I.  To  draw  Ilnca  npon;  to  mark  with 
line*  or  thraadllk*  itrokee. 

bee  tba^h  /fitnt,  ben  Itw  met*  ef  a**!*^. 
LTodeUneate;  todnw;  lo  paint 

S  To  placa  In  ■  line  by  the  aide  of;'  lo 
arrange  along  the  aide  of  tor  aecnrttr  or 
defence;  aa,  to  Kna  worka  with  aotdlera. 
[In  thl*  Mnaa  the  word  blmda  with  the 

ob,  Oain:     ^.  Maloak;     g.fO!     I,>ib: 


&  To  naaanm,  aa  land  with  a  tine;  to  Ox 
the  bonndarlaa  of.  IScoIch. )— T^i  Itea  baai; 
lo  track  wild  be*a  to  tbalr  neat*  b*  folio*- 
ing  tbam  In  the  Iliwot  tbelTIHgtit-rii  )6m 
men  (mlltt.V  to  draa*  anf  jritn  hodr  of 
men  (o  that  they  ihall  all  eolMctlraly  fonu 
an  aran  Una  or  Qnea. 

Un*  (Oa),  t-t  pret  A  pp.  Ilnrd;  ppr  lining. 
[O.X.  Hat,  Hai,  (be  mctnal  meuung  balng 
lo  double  a  goment  with  linen,  llie  ultl- 
aate  origin  at  tba  mat  I*  of 
aameaaOatoftbe  "      ' 

line  a  gBrmi 
pnrae  ■Ithn 


Ul)MI(a(lln'«-lL]),  n.  (Fr.  I^rno^,  from 
ttffns,  L  Unm,  a  Una.]  Baoe;  progeny; 
A J — ..  i_  .  iim  iTomaoommoa  pro- 


Unna  (U^f^"-^  ^\H'^^;!^  ^"'^ 


aacertalned 
meaasn;  HneoJ  manll 
Uimlt^  (lln-t-al'Ml),  I 

IlnMiir  (tln'l-al-Il),  odi.  In  a  lineal 
manner;  In  a  dlnct  line;  aa,  the  prinoe  la 
HneoUii  daacEoided  from  the  Conqueror. 


[Tr.  Knta- 
-T,  a  line.) 

partlealaHy  of  tbe  face;  fealun;  iSim; 
make.  '  Tbe  IJnaamnUj  of  the  body,  J/odrr. 
'  ifineamauCi  of  a  character.'    Stoi/t. 

Una«rQIn'(.<r),  B.  IL.  Jinearii.]  l.Pvtaln- 
Ingtoalloe;  coo*i*tingofUnei;  Inthedlnc- 


I  aiery  aneh  eqaatlon  nuy  be 
rapnaanUng  a  right  Una.— 
iri,  Is  mtUS.  iocD  nnmben 

. D  to  length  onlj.  ai  a  number 

whleb  lepiaauuta  one  aide  of  a  idaDB  Sgnre. 
11  tb*  plu*  flgnie  St  a  aqnaca  tba  Unear 
aide  la  oallad  a  mot— Miaar  oaripaittai, 
"-  -■-■-'•  ngarli  only  tbe  poaltiona,  mag- 
dfennaoftbeoblwiUdaUneat^: 


UgUwhlehfallaontt  n. 

that  which  may  be  ac  hf 

"■-'-' "-BOlt'  ». 

^^SSrt  3: 

haring tb* fonu  af  a..~w  ._.»-  .i^.^ 
UilMUir  (lla'«-«r-U),  BdK    In  a  linear 

manni!;  wltb  linea. 

UnMITl  (Un'hi-in.  a.     Linear.     EoOand. 
Unaatta,  Ti'l— '—'  (lln'Ut,  lln'»4t-*d),  a. 

In  M.  marked  loiwltadlnBllywlthdepreHad 

pataUel  Ibw*;  aa.  a  limale  leal, 
UbmUOU  <lln-*-i'ahon),    n.      Drasi^t; 

dellnealion  (which  aee). 


in  (IhfmBnX  n.    1.  A  nun  employed 
uu  Hje  railway  to  ace  that  the  ralla  are  In 

Cper  Bondluon.— I.  (hie  wbo  cani**  tb* 
I  In  mrTaylug,  Ac. 
llnan  (Un'en),  n.  [A  Bax.  Hn.  Rax, 
Ifnan.  made  of  Aax,  linen,  Inim  L.  IIhutm, 
Qr.  llnait,  Daji.  aa  are  alio  O.  lain.  IceL  lln, 
Tr.  Itn,  and  probably  Ir.  Ilim,  Ariaor.  I&^, 
W.  IlinL  flaa,]  l.  Tbnad  or  doth  nude  of 
Oai  orbemp.  Including  ahlrUng,  ibteUng, 
dawa*k,  cambric,  Ac.:  oflen  uaed  In  the 

601111  ai,  Untat  an  largely  made  In  Scot- 
id.  —  1  Underclothing,  bacauia  Ehlelly 
made  of  linen  or  UmlUrmateHali.aacollon. 
— Aaril  Kwn,  a  kind  ol  aralanth,  wlUi  •gtt. 
panllel,  flexible  abna 
liaan  (Un'en),  b.  IK  ftai.  ttiwn,  made  ol 
Rax.]  1.  Made  of  flai  or  hemp  ;  aa,  linen 
cloth ;  ■  liuan  atocUng,  - 1  Beaembling 


Unmdikptr  (Un'an-drl-p«rX  n.     A  penon 
_wbo  deal*  In  linen  gooda  _ 

lUnend 

,  ikrfil),  n.     Id  skA.  an 

at  employed  to  fill  panela:  ao  called 
I  T«*emblance  to  the  oonvolatloni  ol 
a  folded  naiddn.    II  bo- 
long*  pecnllarlf  to  th* 
latlw  part  of  tba  Of- 


and  when  aalted  a 
■Idanble  article  of  > 
Un«<llng).n.  ne»L 

" heather  ( 

illent  ID  I 

room*,  an 

dye.    Bee  Suth. 


id  dried  form*  a  con- 


1.  lyno,  heather  I 
I  tPu(iMrli>     It 


dye.    Bee  Su 
-UlK(Ui«).  A I 


ipoaad  ol  ej,  and 
.,. daiiinir,  duckling,  gnlfn;,  flntlltip. 

y<^j*<w  (itBg'gamX  n 


geueratira  ormn,  ]  In  Bind.  nwtk.  the 
male  orgao  of  ganerBtlan,  wontalpped  ai 
being  repteaentatlt*  of  Ood  or  of  tbe  tar- 
lUity  of  natore. 

Unai,  Uatf*  (llng'glX  n.  [Fr.  Ugnma. 
a  ungel— dim.  of  Ivm,  a  Une,  In  eaoond 
meaning  pvfaapa  from  L.  IKwiila,  dim.  ol 
UwH.  tongoe.)    A  iboe-latdiet ;  a  aboe- 


b,  anra.  -Sa*  B*T. 
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Whose  master  wrought  with  lingtl,  and  with  aul« 
And  under  £round  he  vamped  many  a  boot. 

Beau.  S^  Ft. 
2.  A  little  tongue  or  thonfr  of  leather. 
Linyronce  t  (lin'JenB).  n.    [L.  lingo,  to  lick.] 
A  liquid  medicated  confectton  taken  by 
licking;  alinctua    PuUer. 
Linger  (Ung'gtrX  v.i,     [Probably  from  A. 
Sax.  lengra,  compar.  of  lang,  long,  as  O. 
veridngem,  to  protract,  from  lang,  in  any 
case  from  same  root.  Comp.  the  verb  lower, 
from  compar.  of  Una.}     1.  To  delay;  to 
loiter;  to  remain  or  wait  long;  to  be  slow. 
Nor  cast  one  lonf^g,  tittgtrinf  look  behind.  Gr^y. 

2.  To  be  slow  in  deciding;  to  be  in  suspense; 
to  hesitate. 
Perhapc  thou  Ungtr'st,  in  deep  thoogfats  detafaied. 

We  have  Hngtred  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  shall 
have  our  answer.  Shak. 

a  To  remain  long  in  anv  state;  as.  the 

Satient  linger$  on  a  bed  of  sickness.— 
YN.  To  delay,  loiter,  lag,  tarry,  stay,  stop, 
hesitate. 

linger  (ling'gdrX  v.t  L  To  delay  the  grar 
tiflcation  of;  to  put  off;  to  defer;  to  pro- 
tract 

She  dingers  my  desires.  SAoA. 

2.  To  spend  in  a  wearisome  manner :  with 

out,  and  sometimes  autay. 

Now  live  secure,  and  tingtr  m*t  your  days.  Drydtn. 

Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below, 

Than  linger  life  ttway,  and  nourish  woe.    Pofe. 

VaiSfsmc  CS^m^^x-^rX  n.    One  who  lingers. 

Lingering  (Ung'gdr-ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Draw- 
ing out  in  time;  remaining  long;  protracted; 
as,  a  lingering  disease. 

To  die  is  the  fate  of  man ;  but  to  die  with  tingering 
atiguUih  is  generally  his  folly.  RattMtr. 

8.  Slow  in  producing  an  effect;  as,  lingering 
poisons. 

Lingerlngly  (ling'g6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
lingering  manner;  with  delay;  slowly; 
tediously. 

To  dwell  tiHgeringty  over  those  passages  which 
esdte  pain  without  satisfying  curiosi^.  Uird  LyOon. 

Idngetb  Llngot  (ling'get,  ling'gotX  n.  [Fr. 
lingoi.  SeelNOOT.]  A  small  mass  of  metal 
having  the  form  of  the  mould  in  which  it  is 
cast,  and  often  tongue-shaped;  an  ingot. 

LlnglBTn  QingTgmX  n.  [From  I/ui^,  a  Swede, 
its  proposer.]  In  tAempfUtiof,  Unesipathy 
(which  see). 

Ungle,  n.    See  LlNOlL. 

UngO  (ling'gdX  n.  [L.  lingua,  a  tongue.] 
Language;  speech.    [Vulgar.] 

I  have  thoughts  to  learn  somewhat  of  your  /ingo 
before  I  cross  the  seas.  CfMgreve. 

LingnaciOTl8(ling-gw&'shus},a.  tL.linguax, 
<in^t«actf,  loquacious,  trojahngua,  a  tongue.  ] 
Given  to  the  use  of  the  tongue;  talkMive; 
loquacious. 

Lingiuuiental  (ling-gwa-den'talX  a.  [L. 
luu^tui,  tongue,  and  derw,  a  tooth.]  Formed 
or  uttered  by  the  Joint  use  of  the  tongue  and 
teeth,  as  the  letters  d  and  t 

Llngwadentftl  (ling-swa-den'talX  n.  An 
articulation  produced  by  aid  or  use  of  the 
tongue  and  teeth. 

Lingoal  (ling'gwalX  a.  [L>  lingua,  the 
tongue.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  tongue :  as, 
the  lingual  nerves,  the  ninth  pair,  which 
go  to  the  tongue;  the  lingual  muscle,  or 
muscle  of  the  tongue.— 2.  Pronounced  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  tongue;  as,  a  {initial  letter. 

Lingual  (ling'gwalXn.  A  letter  pronounced 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  tongue,  as  2,  r. 

Llngnatollda  (ling-gwa-tQl'i-d6).  n.  pi. 
[L.  lingiM,  a  tongue,  and  Or.  eidoi,  resemb- 
lance.] A  family  of  parasitic  vermiform 
arachnidans,  found  in  the  young  state  in  the 
lungs  and  liver,  in  the  adult  state  in  the 
frontal  sinuses  and  pharynx  of  various  mam- 
mals, man  included;  the  tongue-worms.  In 
the  young  condition  they  poasess  four  arti- 
culated legs,  but  in  the  adult  they  have  no 
external  organs  except  two  pairs  oi  hooks, 
representing  limbs,  placed  near  the  mouth. 

Ungulform,  Llngnafarm  (Ung'gwi-form. 
ling'gwa-form),  n.  [L.  lingua,  and  forma, 
shape.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
tongue. 

Ltngoist  Qia^gwitiX  n.  (L  lingua,  the 
tongue.]  1.  A  person  skilled  in  languages; 
<»ie  who  knows  several  Isngwsgea— 2.  A 
master  of  language  or  tongue-fenoe;  a  ready 
oonversationalist 

m  disfMite  wMi  hla. 
He's  a  rare  Utiguut.  y.  U^eksiar, 

Llngnlfier  (ling'gwis-tAr}.  N.  A  dabbler  to 
linguistios;  a  student  of  pbllologi;  a  Un- 

gnist 


Though  he  (Chaucer)  did  not  and  could  not  create 
our  languj^e  (for  he  wno  writes  to  be  read  does  not 
vrrite  for  /utguitters),  yet  it  is  true  that  he  first  made 
it  easy,  and  to  that  extent  modem.       y.  Jt.  Lemett. 

LtngnlBtlft  Llngnlstical  (ling-|rwis'tik, 
ling-gwis'tik-alX  a.  Belating  to  language 
or  to  the  affinities  of  language.     *Xm- 

jjruif tie  knowledge.'    Wedgwood. 

LlTignlrttoi  (ling-gwis'tiks),  n.  The  science 
of  languages,  or  of  the  origin,  significations, 
aflinities.  and  application  of  words;  also 
ctLHed  ComiKtrative  Philology.  'The modem 
science  of  UngtMHa,  or  comparative  gram- 
mar and  etymology.'    O.  P.  Marth. 

A  work  containing  a  complete  chronological  ac- 
count of  English  lexico^rapny  and  texicographers 
would  be  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  iiftgnistics 
and  literary  history.  S.  /K.  Stnger. 

Lingwla  (ling'gO-laX  n.  [Dim.  of  lingua, 
a  tongue.]  A  genus  of  molluscs  of  the  class 
Brachlopoda  and  family  Xingulides,  a  family 
that  has  survived  wiUi  but  little  change 
since  the  early  Silurian  period.  These 
molluscs  aro  one  of  the  few  examples  of  pe- 
dunculated bivalve  shells.  It  has  two  long 
ciliated  arms,  which  are  curled  up  during 
repose.  The  members  of  the  genus  inhabit 
the  Indian  Arohipelago  and  the  Australa- 
sian seas. 

Llngulate  (ling'gQ-lat),  a.  [L.  lingulatus, 
from  lingua,  tongue.]  Shaped  uke  the 
tongue  or  a  strap;  Ib^ulate. 

lingy  (lin'JiX  a.  [In  first  sense  perhaps 
allied  to  Umg.  In  second  sense  comp.  Prov. 
B.  linge,  to  work  hard.]  1.  Tall;  limber; 
flexible.— 2.  Active;  strong;  able  to  bear 
fatigue.    £A  provincial  word.] 

LinigeronB  (Il-nij'dr-iis),  a.  [L.  Unum,  flax, 
and  gero,  to  bear  or  cany.]  Bearing  flax; 
producing  linen. 

Uniment  (lin'i-ment),  n.  [In  Ivnitnentum, 
from  lino  or  linio,  to  besmear,  to  anoint] 
In  med,  a  species  of  soft  ointment;  a  com- 
position of  a  consistence  somewhat  thinner 
than  an  unguent,  but  thicker  than  oil  llie 
term  is  uso  applied  to  spirituous  and 
other  stimulating  applications  for  external 
use. 

Idnln,  Unine  (ITninX  n.  The  crystallizable 
bitter  principle  of  Linum  oatharticum,  or 
purging-flax. 

Lining  (Un'ing),  n.    l.  The  act  of  covering 

on  the  inside.— 2.  The  covering  of  the  inner 

surface  of  anything,  as  of  a  garment,  a  box, 

a  wall,  or  the  like ;  as,  the  pleura  is  the 

lining  of  the  thorax. 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  liniMg  on  the  night  T    Milton. 

S.  That  which  is  within;  contents. 

The  liniitg  of  hi«  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers.  Shak, 

Lining  (lin'ing).  n.  The  act  of  measuring, 
as  of  land  with  a  line;  a  fixing  of  boundaries; 
specifically,  permission  granted  by  a  deau 
of  guild  to  erect  or  alter  a  building  accord- 
ing to  specified  conditions.    [Scotch.] 

Link  (lingkX  n.  [A.  Sax.  hlenca.  Sw.  tdnXr, 
Dan.  laenke,  IceL  hlekkr,  a  link,  a  chain; 
allied  to  O.  gelenk,  a  joint  or  Joining,  a 
link,  from  lenken,  to  bend,  gelenk,  supple, 
pliable.]  1.  A  single  ring  or  division  of  a 
chain. —2.  Anything  doubled  and  closed 
together  like  a  link.  '  A  link  of  horsehair. ' 
Mortimer.  —3.  Anything  which  serves  to  con- 
nect one  thing  or  one  part  of  a  thing  with 
another;  any  constituent  part  of  a  con- 
nected series;  as,  link»  in  a  train  of  evi- 
dence. '  Love,  the  common  link. '  Dryden. 
*  To  burst  all  links  of  habit. '    Tennyeon, 

The  thread  and  train  of  consequences  in  intellec- 
tual ratiocination  is  often  long,  and  chained  to- 
gether by  divers  ttnJbs.  Sir  M.  HaU. 

4.  In  land-meaturing,  a  division  of  Ounter's 
chain,  having  a  length  of  7*92  inchea  The 
chain  is  divided  into  100  links,  and  is  66  feet 
in  length.  100,000  square  links  make  an 
imperial  acre.  —6.  A  sausage :  so  called  from 
sausages  being  made  in  a  continuous  chain. 
IProvbdal  English.]— 6.  In  mach.  any 
straight  rod  connecting  two  rotating  pieces 
by  flexible  joints.— 7.  In  a  Heam-engine,  the 
link-motion.— 8.  A  crook  or  wintung  of  a 
river;  the  grotmd  lying  along  such  a  wind- 
ing; as.  the  linke  of  the  Forth.  (Scotch.  ] 
IJnk  OingkX  v,t  To  unite  or  connect  by, 
or  as  if  by,  a  link  or  links;  to  unite  by  some- 
thing intervening;  to  unite  in  any  way;  to 
counle;  to  )oin.  'To  a  radiant  angeUuiiml' 
Shak.  'J^Mtik  towns  to  towns  with  avenues 
of  oak.'  Pope.  *  And  creature  link'd  to  crea- 
ture, man  to  man.'    Pope. 

They're  so  tinkfd  In  friendship. 
Tlwt  yomg   pcince    Edward  marries  Warwick's 
daughter.  Shak. 


Link  Oingk),  «.i    To  be  connected;  to  be 
joined  in  marriage;  to  ally  one's  sell 


Now.  Warwidc,  tell  roe,  even  upon  thy  conscienoe. 

Is  Edward  your  true  kingt  for  1  were  loath 

To  Uttk  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen.  SlutJt. 


All  the  productions  of  the  earth  link  in  with  each 
other.  Burkt. 

LlnK  GingkX  n.  rOrlghi  quite  uncertain. 
Some  connect  it  with  Or.  lychnos,  a  li^t,  a 
lamp ;  Wedgwood  connects  it  witii  D.  lonte, 
lompe,  a  gunner's  match  of  twisted  tow 
(See  Lumt);  others  connect  it  with  link,  from 
the  parts  being  doubled  or  linked  tCM^er.  ] 
A  torch  made  of  tow  or  hards, &c.,  andpitch. 
The  fact  that  such  links  were  used  to  restore 
the  colour  of  hats  by  smoking  them  explains 
the  following  passage  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew:— 

Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fuUy  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pum^  were  all  nnpink'd  r  At  bed ; 
There  was  no  Uttk  to  colour  Peter's  hat 

Link  (Ungfc),  v.i.    To  walk  smartly;  to  trip; 

to  do  anything smartiy  and  quickly.  [Old  and 

Korthem  English  or  Scotch.] 
Linkboy,  Llnkman  (lingkl>oi.  Ungk'man), 

n.    A  boy  or  man  that  carries  a  link  or 

toroh  to  light  passengers. 
Link-motion  (lingk'md-shon).  n.     Motion 

communicated  by  links,  applied  especially 


B  .^. 


Link-notion. 

to  a  system  of  gearing  for  worldng  the  valves 
of  a  locomotive-engine.  In  the  accompany^ 
ing  cut  A  is  the  rod  by  which  the  slide-valve 
is  worked,  and  by  which,  accordingly,  the 
admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  u  regu- 
lated; B,  the  reversing  rod,  which  is  fixed 
to  a  cross-bar,  one  end  of  which  is  jointed 
by  means  of  another  rod  to  a  runner,  which 
slides  up  and  down  in  the  slit  of  the  curved 
piece,  and  which  is  also  jointed  to  tiie  rod 
A.  The  curved  piece  is  the  link,  and  is 
jointed  near  the  extremities  to  the  rods  of 
two  eccentrics,  an  inner  and  an  outer. 
When  the  driver  of  the  engine  pushes  for- 
ward the  rod  B  the  runner  is  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  link,  and  therefore  follows  the 
motions  of  the  upper  end  of  the  link,  and 
places  the  slide-valve  rod  under  the  control 
of  the  inner  eccentric.  When  he  pushes  it 
back  he  similarly  places  the  rod  under  the 
control  of  the  outer  eccentric,  which  re- 
verses the  engine. 

Links  (lingks),tkpL  [A.Sax.Mtno,highland, 
a  ridge  of  land  left^inploughed,  a  l)alk;  the 
south  of  England  form  is  lineh,  a  balk,  a 
bank  forming  a  boundai^,  Ac.]  A  stretch 
of  flat  or  sughtlv  undulating  ground  on 
the  sea -shore,  often  in  part  sandy  and 
covered  with  bent-grass,  furze,  Ac;  often 
with  a  good  sward  of  grass  on  part  of  it  at 
least.    [Scotch.] 

Link-work  (lingk^w^rk),  n.  Mechanism  in 
which  links,  or  intermediate  connecting 
pieces,  are  used  to  transmit  motion  from 
one  part  to  another. 

Linn  (Un),  n.    See  Lin. 

TiiTlllllfta  (Un-ng'a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat.  order  Caprifoliacee.  It  ccmtains 
but  one  species  (L.  borealie),  a  creeping 
evergreen  plant  found  in  woods  and  in 
mountainous  places  in  Scotland  and  other 
northern  countries,  as  well  as  in  North 
America.  Its  trailing  stems  bear  small  dark- 
green  leaves  in  pairs,  and  send  up  erect 
flower-stalks  which  divide  into  two  at  the 
top,  each  branch  bearing  a  beautiful  droop- 
ing fragrant  pink  flower.  The  plant  was  an 
especial  favourite  with  Limueue,  and  was 
named  in  honour  of  him  by  Oronovius. 

Linniwn  Linnean  (lin-ne'an).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Linnieus,  the  celebrated  botanist— 
Linncean  tyetem,  in  hot.  the  system  of  classi- 
fication introduced  by  Linnaeus,  in  which 
the  classes  are  founded  upon  the  stamens, 
and  the  orders  upon  the  pistils. 

Linnet  (lin'net).  n.  (A.  Sax.  linet;  Fr.  linot, 
Unotle,  from  L.  linum,  flax.]  A  small  sing- 
ing bird  of  tile  genus  FringiUa.  It  is  one  of 
the  oommonest  of  British  birds,  everywhere 
frequenting  open  heaths  and  commons,  and 
breeding  in  the  furze  and  other  bushes. 
They  are  cheerful  and  lively  birds,  and  very 


Fate,  nu*.  fat,  f»ll;        mib,  met.  hto;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oU,  pound;      ti.  8c  abvne;     y,  Sc.  tey. 


meat  ud  plMdng  »ngitMi.    CiSsd  ilu  I 
pTorlncUUy  LiMU  ud  LtnhMU. 
Unolmm  (ll-nMt-nin).  n.    (L.  Ututm.  flu,  ' 


J]  with  chloride  of  inlpfaur,  by  wl 
lenderad  Klld  uid  niefal  In  muij  w^jb. 
W1»D  rollsd  fnto  tbtxU  It  it  lusd  m  *  lab- 
•Ulute  tor  ladU-rabber  or  ffnttA-perehA ; 
dlHolTed  It  li  Died  u  a  taraiHi  for  water- 
pnot  UxtUe  Mute*,  tabls-coren,  Mt  ear 

Ell.  and  the  Uks;  u  ■  paint  It  ■■  naelD] 
th  tor  tran  and  wood,  and  [or  ihlpa'  bot- 

qaaUtloi  ot  idat;  "■■""'"■'  "*  nud«tBd 
nani  hj  boat  It  mar  bo  cirred  and  poUiliad 
Ilka  wood  formoqtuEnga.knlfO'bandlea.Ac.; 
and  mlied  witta  cronnd  cork  and  prened 
upon  cann*  tt  tonta  floor-cloth.— t.  Tbo 
floor-sloth  thu  produead. 

Uiunia  (iraaiV  a.  Rclatlna  to  or  In  *  lino, 
airJ.gtnduL 

Un-Plil  Cn'tdb).  t-    Ruoa  ai  Unthpia. 

"""-I  (Iln'tang),  n.  Tha  Limant  gnuHii. 
a  pratty  animal  aUled  to  tha  clTsla.  a  natlra 
orjava  and  Halaco 


of  llniKd-       The  lai^aat 


in  th*  mala,  a  tntud  tall,  and  tha 
~   loa  of  tha  fellna  maiUnifi  In 
before  Ihay  anlT*  at  matuitr. 
*■ —  """  "Toni  a  to  V  feat  in 


chiefly  an  lire  anlmali,  avoiding  carrion. 
unleM  Impelled  by  inleDH  huonr.  He 
approachei  hla  prey  with  a  ataalthy  pace, 
eronchlnc  when  at  a  proper  dutanoe,  whan 
ha  ipringa  Upon  It  with  feaiful  velocity  and 
force,  emitting  at  tha  lania  Uma  ao  terrible 
"■-',  hla  victim  weDii  paralyiad  be- 


prciaed  from  flu-wed 
food  for  cattle  and  ih 


It  !• 


ledalwOi 


n  t)w  ued  of  lint 


Tilnwwil  mmt  flltfilifl  mri)  n    Tha  meal 

lint  or  flu  leed:  It  la  uied  forponltloei. 
UaiMd-oU  (Un'itd-oll),  »     /  yellow  oil 

procured  by  pmnre  * "-  ~'  ''  "— 

or  flax.    It  It  mnch  uea  ■ 

colonn  by  palnUn,  In  the 

LliiM7(lln'ilt.n.  [OK  IJn,  Ihwn.and  term. 
-Ky:  tnmp.lanptty.fimty]  Cloth  made  ot  . 

Unaer-woolKi'  (lin'ri-wip-an,' «.  i.  stnlt 
made  ot  Unen  and  wool;  llaht  coana  itaff.  , 
S.  Anything  nninltably  mfied;  a  motley  i 
compuelttoo:  Jaigon;  glbbeilih.  | 


tknlarly  tn,  glTlng  with  the  large  head, 
flaihlng  eye,  and  coploot  mane,  a  noble  ap- 

hli  being  called  the  -  king  of  beaaU;"  and  lo 

which  hare  no  real  toundafion.  Of  the  Afri- 
can Uoo  there  are  taveral  rarlatle^  ai  the 
Barbaiy  lion,  Oamblan  lion,  Srai^  lion, 
Capellon.  TheAilatlcnfletleaareEenerally 


jf  leraral  bume  lu  the  lame 
■dog),  n.  A  variety  of  dog 
EiOIUl  (Ifon-el).  ».  ILioH,  audcl.  dim.]  A 
UODflgg  (U^n-eiVu.  The  female  of  the  lion 
Uouat  (tt'on-et),  n.    A  young  or  inmtl  lion. 

Uon-bSfllt  <ll'on-hlrtX  n.    One  who  biu 

I^-ll«UtBd'  Ol'on-hUt-ed).  a.  Hailng  a 
lloti'i  heart  or  couinoe;  brave  and  mairna- 
nimona  'Kldurd  tlie  X^on-Amrfed.'  5<< 
r.  ScoO. 

'■'""1""  (U'on-lunX  n  The  attracthig  of 
notice  al  a  Uon;  the  treatluR  of  a  penon  at 
nD  object  of  curiodty:  the  pnnult  ol  curlo- 


Ltonlie  (n-on-Ii),  t>.r.  l.  To  vigit,  at  the 
olijecta  ol  curloalty  In  a  place.-  £.  To  treat 
■a  a  Uoa  or  at  on  object  ol  carioaily  anil 


I.  Tu  eiblblt  obJecM  of  curloilly  to:  lu  Ukc 
U.  Tialt  the  liona. 


other;  (He;  mean. 


(Un'ilok],  n.  [For  lunl««»^lunt,  , 
tor  flrlng  cannon,  and  itoei'  tor 
I  pointed  itall  with  a  crotch  or 
ne  end  to  hold  a  lighted  match. 


UnM  (Untel),  n.  [0.  Fr.  IdUd.  FT.  Unfaau, 
from  I^I^  liiHatUtu,  dim.  from  L.  K««,  a 
limit  or  boundarr,  there  iMlng  pnAably  a 
conlDilan  with  limeo,  a  thnahold. )  tn 
mrch.  a  horizontal  pleoe  of  Umber  or  Hone 
over  a  door,  window,  or  other  openlnff,  to 


AttDDOt 


I,  n.     Be*  Linni 

UntvUt*  Clot'whltX  n- 

Umun  (irnumX  >L     [I.,  flax.)    Aienoiol 

liiiacn ;  flu.  Thera  an  abont  etehty 
Bpedei,  berbt  or  mraly  oiaU  ihnibt.  chiefly 
found  in  the  lemperue  and  warmer  eitra- 
troplcal  rcflona  ot  both  hetnltpheiet.  Few 
■re  of  any  miportaDca.  eioept  the  flaa  idaiit 


ipeclet  grow  wild  In  Britain, 

portant  of  which  Ji  L.  DalAorticum 


plant  growua  In 
■  -—  Saiky  pac 


_. , _  _nd  flelda  and 

tun.  having  imall  drooping  while 
It  It  bitter,  pargiti**.  and  dlantk. 
UOBflTonJ^n.  (O.E.I»n,  tyeun,  Ac.,.-, 
tta,  leo,  Itm,  Fr.  lAm,  fVom  L  lie,  ItofUt; 


r.  Im.  the  laneat 


tawny  or  yellow  colour,  a 


uped  M  the  mni  Fella, 
and  moat  nuueetlc  of  all 
ila,  dlatUvolibed  by  lla 


Ouferat  The  American  lion  la  tha  pnma 
(PeKiesneeJer).— t  A  tlsn  In  the  todlaei  L*o. 
I,  In  Aer,  a  tnquaBt  charge  In  coat-annonr. 
Tha  nttttodaa  ar*  Tarlont,  at  rttmpcml,  pat- 
want,  regardant,  ffardant,  eoueAon^  aawnl. 
iKjanU  ix.  Tb*  lion  la  tha  qnnbal  of  the 
Brititb  nation,  and  It  borne  Id  the  royal 
ama,of  which  It  f  ormi  one  of  thetupportera, 
and  a  lion  paatint  gardant.  or.  lamonnia 
the  amu  m  crett.— 4.  An  abject  of  tntereet 
and  cnrtoilty;  at.  the  litn  ot  tbe  day;  to 
vltit  the  lioni  of  the  place.  IThli  uie  ot  the 
term  liderived  from  &t  llont  kept  at  objecti 
of  curiotlty  In  tha  Tower  of  London.) 

Edbibui^ti,  for  bert  he  wu  CM  ■  ?hh  bvl  k  mUL 

—/,Km'r|rroei~dtfr,(a)apopn]ar  name  for  the 
Jackal  (which  tee),  (t)  Any  hnmble  friend 
or  follower  who  acta  aa  a  tool,  lyeophan  t,  or 
toll  to  another.— Lion'i  tkan,  Uie  whole  or 
a  dliproportlonale  tliare  of  the  advantasea 

and  npporled  by  the  tight  ot  the  ttrongett: 
■  phnte  derived  from  Eiop'i  table  of  the 
lion,  toi,  Ac.  hunting  together,  and  an>l!ed 
lo  caaea  where  moit  of  what  it  gained  by 
partlei  acting  tosether  li  taken  by  the 
atrnnfeat— rtpHfi .-i— j..-.-..- 


>I  the  genni  Leontlce,  eepeclilly  L.  u 
I     Ud  to  much  alkali  that  th^  are  tomet^ee 

dragon' {JliifiiT*rrniw 
(Ifoni-tOth),  ».     aee  LXOMTO- 
I  n      A  croit-breed 

I  t),'a.   IJarlngteeth 

'  ?l«.';,"V"S?i 

tab.  Hind.  IhI>.  L 
tap.  It  a  naiallied 

lie  edge  or  border 

mutculBT  patta  compoaing  Ihe  exterior  ut 

In  man  the  Upi  form  the  covering  of  the 
teeth,  and  are  ojgant  of  tpeech  eiaentlal  to 
oertaiD  aitlcuIatTDna.     Hence,  the  Upt  by  a 

of  ipeech.  nod  lolaelllnM  qieech  lUell.- 
2.  Anything  reiembllna  a  lip^  the  eilge  or 
border  otanythhig:at,tbeIi>>ofa  veaael;  the 

■-  -' '    -  lBi<>I.(>i)onaotthetwo 

)t  a  lahfai*  ccTolla.  The 
I  Mniel,  and  the  lower 
uie  Dcani.  (sj  coa  Utlrd  patal  of  an  orcliM. 
which  la  uinally  tamed  towarda  the  lower 
Iront  of  the  Bowvr,  and  difletent  lu  form 
(mm  the  othen. — L  One  ot  the  two  aldea  i.t 
the  aperture  ot  iplnl  thetli.  that  which 
Joint  the  colunielU  being  called  the  tiiati: 
and  the  oppoaitapart  ot  the clrcumferenre 
tha  ovier  dp.— To  matt  a  lifi.  to  drop  the 
under  lip  hi  tullenne*!  or  oontempt. 


t'lKlflntoapotltlo] 


of  graat  danger 
Ll0a-«nt  (11  cn-a 

meleonltlB.   Called' 


LionoM,  LMnoMi  nroo'ty  icoott).  p3 

A<r.  adorned  with  liona-  heada.  aa  a 
the  endiof  whkh  terminate  In  liona'  I 


'S'lSlf'" 


1  otter.  'When  I  beard  my 
idl7lijrii)«d.'JCnii«--».(»cntrih.l 
Ihe  edge  of  a  aword  or  kiilte. 


ch.e*dD;     «b,  Sc.  lodt;     g.^o;     J.Job; 


notch,  aa  the  edge 
i).  lAIn;     w.  ulg;    wh.  leAlg;    ih.  anre.— Ke«  KRi. 
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Llparooele  (li-par^o-sel),  n.  (Or.  liparos, 
fat,  and  kile,  tumour.]  A  tumour  confut- 
ing chieflY  or  whollv  of  fat 

Lip-devotUni  (Ui/dS*Td4lion),  n.  Frajers 
uttered  by  the  lip*  without  the  desires  of 
the  heart 

Li/-4i*v^it0H  will  net  scnre  the  turn ;  it  undenralues 
the  very  thinff  it  prayt  for.  It  is  indeed  the  bexginK 
of  a  denial,  and  shall  certainly  be  answered  in  what 
it  begs.  Sa$tth. 

Lip-good  (I^P^ffn^X  a-  Good  in  profession 
only. 

His  grace  is  merely  but  U^good.       B.  y^nfu. 

Lip-laborlOOBt  (lii/la-bd-ri-usX  a-  Utter- 
ing words  without  sentiments;  hypocritical. 

The  lower  the  times  grew,  the  worse  they  were  at 
the  bottom:  the  Bramins  grew  hypocritical  and  lip- 
laboriotu,  Ltrd. 

lip-labourQip^bdrXn.  Labour  or  action 
oithe  lips  without  concurrence  of  the  mind 
or  heart;  words  without  sentiments.  'Much 
babbling  and  lipAabowr*    Bale. 

Llp-Iaajhiage  (lipaang-gwftj),  n.  In  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  oral  or 
articulate  language,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  language  of  signs  or  of  the  fingers. 

LlpletOipaet).  n.    A  little  lip. 

Llpogram  (li'pd-gram),  n.  [Or.  leipd,  to 
leave,  and  gramma,  a  letter.]  A  writing 
in  which  a  particular  letter  is  whoUy 
omitted. 

lipogramniailc  (ll'pd-gram-mat^ikX  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  writing  of  lipograms,  a 
term  appUed  to  compositions  in  which  a 
rarticulfu*  letter  is  omitted  throughout  as 
in  the  Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus,  in  which 
there  was  no  A  in  the  first  book,  no  B  in 
the  second,  and  so  on. 

IJpOgTainiliatlsm  (U-pd-gram'mat-iim),  n. 
Tne  art  or  practice  of  writing  lipograms 
or  pieces  with  a  particular  letter  omitted 
throughout. 

lipograiniliatiftClI-pO-gram'mat-istX  n. 
One  who  writes  lipograms  or  pieces  through- 
out which  a  particular  letter  is  omitted. 

Upotbyniia,  Upothymy  (li-pd-thim'i-a. 
li-poth'i-mi),  ta    Bame  as  Leipothymia. 

Llpotliyxnio,  Lipotbymoiis  (ll-pd-thim'ik, 
l!-poth>musX  a.   Lefpothymic  (which  see). 

Lipped  (lipt),  a.  Having  lips;  haying  a 
raised  or  rounded  edge  resembling  the  up: 
often  used  in  composition.— Lij»ped  and 
harled,  in  Scotland,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
wall  built  of  stones  Tdthout  mortar,  but 
which  has  the  Joints  afterwards  filled  with 
mortar,  and  the  whole  wall  plastered  over 
with  what  is  called  rough-cast  or  barling. 

Lippen  Gip'cn).  v.i.  [Allied  to  Goth,  laub- 
jan,  to  trust;  O.  p2aii6en,  to  believe,  to 
trust]  To  intrust;  to  trust;  as,  he  lippened 
it  to  me.    [Scotch.] 

Lln>eil  (lip'en).  v.i.  To  rely  upon;  to  trust 
to;  to  depend  upon.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Lippenlng  (lip'en-IngX  a.  Occasional;  ac- 
cidental   [Scotch.] 


tipptninr  word. 
Sir  IV.  Stvtt. 


Llppla  (lip'i-a),  n.    [In  honour  of  M.  Livpi, 


I  aye  tclled  the  giideman  ye  meant  weel  to  him ; 
ut  he  taks  the  tout  at  every  bit 

ipplar.  "  \.       '~  ' 

a  French  physician  and  traveller  in  Abys- 
sinia.) A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Ver- 
benaceie,  containing  numerous  species  of 
shrubs  or  undershrubs  (rarebr  herbs)  with 
small  flowers  in  dense  heaoi  or  slender 
spikes.  They  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  especially  of 
America.  L.  pufudo-thea,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
is  aromatic  and  fragrant  and  when  dried 
forms  an  agreeable  tea. 

lippie,  Lippy  Qiv^i),  n.  [A  Sax.  leap,  a 
basket.  See  Lrap.]  The  fourth  part  of  a 
peck.    [Scotch.] 

Lippitude  (lip'i-t&d).  n.  [L.  lippUudo,  from 
UmntM,  blear-eyed.]  Soreness  of  eyea;  blear- 
edness. 

Lip-readini:  (lip'rfid-ing),  n.  Reading  or 
understanding  what  one  says  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  lips :  used  in  regard  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

lip-wlsdom  (lip'^^-dom),  n.  Wisdom  in 
talk  without  practice:  wisdom  In  words  not 
supported  by  experience. 

I  And  that  all  is  but  ii/-wisd»m,  which  wants  ex- 
perience. Su-  P.  Stdtuy. 

Up-work  t  (UpVdrk).  n.  1.  Lip-labour. 
Milton.  -S.  llie  act  of  kissing.    B.  Jon$on. 

Lip-WOrkinc  t  Oip'^^fk-ingX  p.  and  a.  Pro- 
fessing withlhe  lips  without  corresponding 
practice;  lip-laborious.    Milton. 

U<inal)le  (llk'wa-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
liquated  or  melted. 

Uqiiate  (Ulcwat).  «.{.  [Lu  li^fio.  liquatum, 
to  make  liquid,  to  melt  See  Liquid.]  To 
melt;  to  liquefy;  to  be  dissolved. 


Llqnata  (Ulcw&tX  v.t.  pret  <&  pp.  liquated; 
ppr.  Uguaiing.  To  melt;  to  liquefy;  speci- 
fically, in  flMtot  to  separate,  as  one  metal 
from  another  less  fusible,  by  applying  just 
iufllcient  heat  to  melt  the  more  easilylique- 
fiable,  so  that  it  can  be  run  off  from  the 
other. 

IdqnatiOll  (U-kw&'shonX  n.  [L.  liquatio, 
liauatUmit,  from  liquo.     See  Liquatb.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  liquating  or  melt- 
ing.—2.  The  condition  or  capacity  of  being 
melted;  as,  a  substance  congealed  beyond 
UqtMtion.—Z.  The  process  of  separating  by 
a  regulated  heat  an  easily  fiuible  metid 
from  an  alloy  in  which  is  a  metal  difficult 
of  fusion. 

liquefbdent  (lik-wS-f&'shi-ent),  n.  That 
which  liquefies  or  serves  to  liquet;  in  med. 
an  agent  which  augments  the  secretions  and 
promotes  the  liquefying  processes  of  the 
animal  economy. 

Liqvfll!ftCtlon(lUc-v§-fak'8hon),n.  rL.ligue' 
/actio,  from  liqu^acio,  to  make  liquid,  to 
melt  —  liqueo,  to  be  fiuid,  and  /aeio,  to 
make.]  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  melting 
or  dissolving;  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into 
a  liquid  by  the  sole  agency  of  heat  or  caloric : 
sometimes  specially  applied  to  tiie  melting 
of  substances  which  pass  through  interme- 
diate states  of  softness  before  they  become 
fiuid,  as  tallow,  wax,  resin,  ^kc— 2.  The  state 
of  being  melted. 

Llaueflalfle  (lil^^^-^-<^-^l)>  ^-  Capable  of 
being  liquefied,  melted,  or  changed  from  a 
soliato  a  liquid  state. 

liquefler  (liV wd-fi-^l  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  liquefies  or  melts. 

Liqneiy  (lik^rfi-fl),  v.t.  nret  A  pp.  liquefied; 
ppr.  Uquefying.  [Fr.  liqudfier,  from  L.  li- 
amfaeto.  SeeLiquoR.]  To  convert  from  a 
fixed  or  solid  form  to  that  of  a  liquid,  and 
technically  to  melt  by  the  sole  agency  of 
heat;  to  melt;  to  dissolve. 

Liquefy  (lik'we-flX  v.i.  To  be  melted;  to  be- 
come liquid. 

The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  liqu^ed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  saint's  head.  Addis9n. 

Liquescenoy  (U-kwes'sen-si),  n.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  liquescent;  aptness  to  melt 

Liqueaoent  Ol-kwes'sent),  a.  [L.  liqueecens, 
liqueseentit,  ppr.  of  liqueeeo,  to  become 
fluid,  inchoative  from  hqueo,  to  be  liquid.] 
Melting;  becoming  fluid. 

Liqueur  (li-kOrO,  n.  [Fr.]  A  spirituous 
compound  of  water,  alcohol*  sugar,  and 
some  infusion  or  extract  from  fruits,  spices, 
and  various  aromatic  substances. 

Liqueurs  may  be  distinguished  as  of  three  nualities: 
first,  the  ratanas.  or  simple  liqueurs,  in  which  the 
sugar,  the  alcohol,  and  the  aromatic  substances  are 
in  small  quantities ;  such  are  anise-water,  noyau,  the 
apricot,  cherry,  dec,  ratafias.  The  second  are  the 
oils  or  fioe  liqueurs,  with  more  saccharine  and  spirit- 
uous matter,  as  the  anisette,  cura^oa,  gic.  The 
third  are  the  cceams  or  superfine  liqueurs,  as  roso);Uo, 
maraschino.  Danzig  water.  &c.  /'o/>.  £nty. 

Liquid  (lik'wid).  a.  [L.  liouidtu,  from  liqueo, 
to  melt  See  Liquor.]  1.  Composed  of  par- 
ticles that  move  freely  among  each  other 
on  the  slightest  pressure;  fluid;  flowing  or 
caiKible  of  flowing;  not  fixed  or  solid.  '  Li- 
quid air.'    MUton. 

The  fields  of  liquid  air,  enclosing  all, 
Surround  the  compass  of  this  earthly  ball. 

Dryden. 

2.  Flowing  smoothly  or  easily;  sounding 
agreeably  or  smoothly  to  the  ear;  devoid 
of  harshness;  as,  liquid  melody.— S.  I^ 
nounced  with  a  slight  contact  of  the  organs 
of  articulation;  smooth;  as,  a  liquid  letter. 
^Liquid  debt,  in  Scots  law,  a  term  applied 
to  a  debt  the  amount  of  which  is  ascer- 
tained and  constituted  against  the  debtor, 
either  bv  a  written  obligaUon  or  by  the 
decree  of  a  court 

Liquid  (lik'widX  tu  1.  A  substance  whose 
parts  change  their  relative  position  on  the 
slh(htest  pressure,  and  which  therefore  re- 
tains no  definite  form,  except  what  is  deter- 
mined by  the  receptacle  in  which  it  Is  con- 
tained, as  water,  wine,  milk,  Ac. ;  a  non- 
elastic  fluid.  See  Fluid.— 2.  In  gram,  a  let- 
ter or  sound  pronoimced  with  a  slight  con- 
tact of  the  organs  and  with  a  smooth  flowii^ 
sound,  as  I  and  r  In  bla,  bra. 

Uquldalfle  (lik'wid-a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  liquidated. 

TJquirtamtiar,  Liquidamber  (lik'wid-am- 
bar,  lik'wid-am-jMr),  n.  [That  U  liquid  am- 
6tfr,  from  the  fragrant  resin.]  Agenusoftrees 
of  the  nat  order  Hamaroelidacen.  They  are 
handsome  trees,  with  lobed  shining  leaves, 
and  catkins  or  globular  heads  of  monoeci- 
ous flowers.  The  fragrant  liquid  resin  called 
oil  of  liquidambar  and  coimI  bahuun  is  ob- 


tained from  the  Liquidambar  ttyrttci/lua, 
found  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
L.  orientale  (oriental  liquidambar  tree) 
yields  common  storax,  which  is  used  aa  a 
stimulant  expectorant 
Liquidate Gi^wid-iti  v.t  pret  dbpp.  liqui- 
dated; ppr.  liquidahng.  TFr.  liquider,  L. 
liquido.}  1.  To  make  Uquid.— 2.  To  clear 
from  all  obscurity. 

Time  only  can  tiqutdaU  the  meaning  of  all  parts 
ofacwnpoundsjrstem.  HamiiUH. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  Kduce  to  precision  in 
amount;  to  adjust 

The  clerk  of  the  commons*  hoose  of  assembly  is 
'774  ff(^vc  certificates  to  the  public  creditors  that 
their  demands  were  liquidatti  and  shoold  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  next  tax-UU.  Ramst^y. 

4.  To  dissolve  or  clear  off;  to  pay,  aa  a  debt 

Fnrburg^h  was  ceded  to  Zurich  by  Sigimiond  to  H- 
guidatt  a  debt  of  a  thousand  ilorins.  C«xe. 

5.  Speciflcally,  in  com.  to  wind  up,  as  a  Arm 
or  company,  by  settling  with  its  debtors  and 
creditcos,  apportioning  the  amount  of  profit 
and  loss  of  each  partner  or  shareholder.  Ac 

6.  To  make  less  harsh  and  off^ksive;  as,  to 
liquidate  the  harshness  of  sound. 

liquidation  (lik-wid-&'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  liquidating;  the  act  of  settlinjB;  and  ad- 
justing debts,  or  ascertaining  their  amount 
or  the  balance  of  them  due;  specifically,  in 
com.  the  act  or  operation  of  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  a  firm  or  company  by  settmig  with 
its  debtors  and  creditors,  apportioning  the 
amount  of  each  partner's  or  shareholder's 
profit  and  loss.  die. 

Liquidator  (lik'wid-ftt-dr),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  liquidates  or  settles;  specifically, 
in  com.  an  officer  appointed  to  conduct  the 
winding  up  of  the  slTairs  of  a  firm  or  com- 
pany, to  bring  and  defend  actions  and  suits 
in  its  name,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  firm  or  company. 

Liquidity  (lik-wid'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  liquidity, 
fiuidness.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  ox  being 
fiuid  or  liquid;  that  condition  of  a  material 
substance  in  which  the  particles  have  a  per- 
fect freedom  of  motion  without  any  sennble 
tendency  to  approach  or  recede  from  one 
another  except  by  the  action  of  some  ex- 
ternal power;  fluidity.— 2.  The  quality  of 
being  smooth,  flowing,  and  agreeable:  said 
of  sound,  music,  and  the  like. 

Liquidize  Oik'wid-Iz),  v.  t.    To  make  liquid. 

Uquldly  Gil^'wld-U),  adv.  In  a  Uquid  or 
flowing  manner;  smoothly;  flowingly. 

Llquldness  (lik'wid-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  liquid;  fluency. 

Uquor  (Uk'drX  n.  [L.  liquor,  from  liqueo,  to 
melt.  From  a  root  li,  to  flow,  seen  also  in 
L.  lino,  to  smear,  oblivio,  forgetfulness.  Or. 
limin,  a  harbour,  limni,  a  marsh;  Slav,  hjati, 
to  pour;  Skr.  li,  to  liquefy.]  1.  A  liquid  or 
fluid  substance,  as  water,  milk,  blood,  sap, 
juice,  and  the  like.  Especially— 2.  Alcoholic 
or  spirituous  fluid,  either  distilled  or  fer- 
mented.—/n  liquor,  intoxicated. 

liquor  (lik'^rX  v.t  To  moisten;  to  drench: 
also,  to  rub  with  oil  or  grease  so  as  to  ren- 
der impervious  to  water. 

If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  nf  the  court  .  .  .  they 
would  melt  me  out  of  mv  fat  drop  by  drop,  and 
tiquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me.  Shak. 

Liquor  (lik'drX  v.i.  To  drink:  especially,  to 
drink  spirits:  frequently  with  up.  [Origin- 
ally, United  States.] 

Uquorlce  (lik'dr-is).  n.  [It  liquiritia,  L. 
glyeyrrhiza.  Or.  glykurrhiza—glykye,  sweet, 
and  rhiza,  root]    A  plant  of  the  genus 


Liquorice  Plant  {Gtyryrrhisa  £'/a&ra) 

Glyeyrrhiza  (O.  glabra),  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Leguminosee.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant  with  herbaceous  stalks,  and  bluish 


Fate,  fUr.  fat  fftU;       mft,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  move:       tuiie.  tub,  bull;       oil,  ]K>und;      ii.  8c.  abtme;     y.  Sc.  tey 
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paptUoaaoeofUS  flowen.  Tho  well -known 
liaaorioe  iuioe.  bUck  ■agar,  or  Bpanlih 
Jnloe,  Is  extnctod  from  tho  root    8e«  Olt* 

CmilHOLA. 

Same  at  Lkk^r* 


Uanorlih  (lik'«r.l*hx 


Uia  (U^X  ^  Pl-  Lm  (Itm  CFrom  L. 
librae  a  pound,  whence  alao  It.  {wrf.]  An 
Italian  nlver  coin  oontainlnfr  100  cenUtimi 
or  eenttmei,  and  In  Talne  eqnlTaleni  to  a 
fhue,  or  lOd.  nearly. 

LlrtUa  (U-reHaX  n.  In  6ot  a  term  need  in 
deecrlUng  licbene  to  denote  a  linear  ihield 
with  a  channel  along  ita  middle  as  found  in 
Opegrapha. 

LlilooB-fkiioj.t  LiriooinphanQyt  (iin- 

kon-fan''8i.  tti^i-kum-fan^d),  n.     A  flower: 

■uppoied  to  be  lUy  of  the  Taney. 

The  tult«d  dabv.  violet. 
Heartsease,  for  lovers  iMrd  to  get; 
The  hoacy-enckle.  roMoiarjr. 
Lirinam^hamy,  roie-parsley.      /Wr  X^Hm. 

UxlOdtOdroil  (lir^i-o-den^dronX  n.  (Or. 
Urion^  a  lily,  and  dmhdmh  a  tree.]  A  genua 
ci  Xorth  American  trees  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Magnoliaoe»,  and  containing 
only  one  spedes,  the  tulip-tree  (L.  tuHrn- 
/mra\  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  with 
laige  smooth  lobed  leaves,  which  are  ab- 
ruptly notched  at  the  apex,  and  large  green- 
ish-yeUow  flowers  marked  with  orange,  llie 
bark  of  the  root  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  feb- 
rifuge. It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain. 

lirlpoop  (lirl-pOp),  n.  (O.Fr.  Uripepion, 
L.L.  Unpipium,  probably  a  corruption  of  L. 
Heri  tphippium,  the  caparison  ox  a  cleric.] 
1.  An  ancient  piece  of  dress  proper  to  a 
clergyman:  in  early  times  probably  a  hood 
or  uppet,  later  a  scarf  or  an  appendaffe  to 
the  ancient  hood,  consisting  of  long  tails  or 
tippets,  passing  round  the  neck,  and  hang- 
lag  down  to  the  feet,  and  often  jagged.  It 
may  be  simply  the  stole. 

Their  Urrifi^M  reach  to  their  heels,  all  Japyi- 

That  they  do  not  passe  for  all  their  rohers,  staves, 
hats,  croims,  cowles.  copes,  aad  liripifptM.  Bttktvt. 

1  A  degree  of  learning  or  knowledge  worthy 
the  wearer  of  a  liripoop;  acuteness;  smart- 
ness; a  smart  trick. 

Thou  maist  be  sldUed  hi  thy  loffic.  but  not  la  thy 
/t'nj/M/.  Soph*  A>  Pka«. 

S.  A  silly  person.  'A  young  lirrypoop.*  Beav. 

w  rl. 

Urooona  (lix^o-kdnX  a.  rOr.  Uirot,  pale,  and 
Imua,  powder.]  In  mtn^rol.  resembliqg  a 
whltlshpowder. 

liibon  nu^nX  n.  l.  a  kind  of  white  or 
light-coloured  wine  produced  in  the  pro- 
Tlnoe  of  Kstremadura:  so  called  from  being 
■hipped  atLit6on.^2.t  A  kind  of  soft  sugar. 

Hill  QithX  a.  (Written  also  Ue^k,  8c 
leitk,  vigorous,  active;  perhaps  allied  te 
iuah,  frwh,  juicy,  vigorous.]  Stout;  active. 
[Local.] 

Uik (liskX  n.  JOS.  Utke,  litke,  Daa  Ivke, 
the  groin  or  nank.]  The  flank  or  groin. 
(Old  and  Provincial  Bn^ish  and  Scotch.) 

Uma^tn.  (Prov.  KiiMen,and<ime,acleft 
In  a  rock.  ]    A  cavity  or  hollow. 

Ufp  ObpX  v.i  [A.  Sax.  wliap,  lef^  lisp- 
ing aH.0.  liap,  ftw.  and  Daa  Idtp.  lisping; 
O.H.O.  lijnrian,  O.  li$p*ln,  to  whbper.  fo 
llsp.1  L  To  pronounce  the  sibilant  letters 
f  ana  i  imperfectbr,  as  by  giving  the  sound 
at  tk  or  ah.  — S.  To  speak  impeifeotly;  to 
utter  in  a  hesitating  modest  way;  to  make 
feeble,  imperfect,  or  tentative  efforts  at 
speaking. 

I /^/atf  in  Bomben.  far  the  nambers  cane.  Ptpe. 

LIfp  (UspX  9.1  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp  or 
Imperfectly. 

AaoCher  fttt  of  Cod. 
Wliich.  maybe.  shaO  have  leaned  to  titpjwx  thanks. 

UfP  G^X  ^  The  habit  or  act  ofllmlng, 
as  in  uttering  an  aspirated  th  for  «,  dA  fori; 

I  overheard  her  answer,  with  a  very  pretty  lixp» 
O  Strephoo,  you  arc  a  dancerous  creature.' 

Tatttr. 

Uipar  (lisp'ArX  n.  One  who  lisps;  one  who 
speaks  with  an  affected  Usp  or  imperfectly. 

The  pretty  A:i/rr 
Feeb  her  heart  swell  to  hear  all  round  her  whisper. 


In  a  lisping 


'HowbeautiAilI' 

liiplnCly  (Usplng-UX  adv. 
manner;  withattqi. 

IJgmmd  (llslrandX  n.  fDuL  Sw.  liiptind, 
IceL  X{fnfm$kd.\  A  Scandinavian  weight 
varying  m  different  countries  from  14  km. 
to  18  Iba  avoirdupois. 

IlM^t  n.  (A.  Sax.  lin^  forgiveness,  grace, 
tsvour.  See  the  verb.)  Remission:  abate- 
ment   'Of  penance  had  a  <Mar.*    Chaucer. 


Llli,t  tX  [Probably  from  the  noun,  which 
may  be  from  A.  Sax.  Htkt,  gentle ;  oomp. 
MiNL  MOAe.)  To  remit;  to  abate.  *IAmk 
of  )m  eara.'    Chaucer. 

Llli,t  v.i  To  grow  eaey ;  to  obtain  relief. 
CAoiieer. 

IdtMOontlialA  (lis-en-sefa-laX  n.  pi  (Or. 
<M«of,  smooth,  and  encephaht,  brain.]  A 
primary  division  of  mammalia,  aoooroing 
to  Owen  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the 
cerebral  heminlieraa  are  smooth,  and  are 
provided  with  few  fblda,  and  leave  the  cere- 
bellum and  part  of  the  olfactory  lobes  ex- 
poeed.  A  corpus  eallosum  is  present  The 
division  comprises  the  Cheiroptera,  Inseo- 
tivora»  Kodentia,  and  Edentata. 

Ligtomi,  lAmmMmm  (lis'sumX  o.  (For  lithe- 
eome,]  Limber:  supple;  flenble;  lithe;  lithe- 
some; light;  nimble;  active. 

And  ii*s0mt  Vivien,  holdliw  by  his  heel. 
Writhed  towards  him,  sided  up  his  knee  and  sat. 

LiM0m«n6M(llS'sum-nesXn.  State oTbelng 
lisiome;  flexibility;  agility;  lightnem. 

Lilt  (listX  n.  [A.  Sax.  Uet,  alist  of  cloth; 
Sw.  and  Dan.  Uete,  a  fillet,  a  selvedge;  O. 
leiete,  a  strip,  a  border;  D.  lijet,  border, 
margin, catalogue.  The Fr.  listejSp, and  It 
lieta,  are  from  Uie  Teutonic]  1.  The  border, 
edge,  or  aelvedge  of  cloth;  a  strip  of  cloth 
forming  the  border,  particidarly  of  broad- 
cloth, and  serving  to  strengthen  it;  a  strip 
of  cloth;  a  fillet  'Oartered  with  a  red  and 
blue  litt.*  Shak.—Z  A  line  indoaing  or 
forming  the  extremity  of  a  piece  of  ground 
or  field  of  combat;  hence,  in  the  plursl,  the 

Cund  or  field  inclosed  for  a  race  or  com- 
.— S.  The  outside  or  edge  of  anything:  a 
limit  or  boundary;  a  border. 

The  very  titt,  the  very  utmost  bound 

Of  all  our  fortunes.  SMaJk. 

Made  her  i^^  (hand)  a  comb  of  pearl  to  part 
The  /Mr  ofsuch  a  beard  as  youtn  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes.  Tennysan. 

A.  In  arch,  a  little  square  moulding;  a  fiUet 
Called  also  a  LieUl.—b.  A  roll  or  catalogue; 
as,  a  liH  of  names;  a  liet  of  books;  a  liet  of 
articles;  a  twt  of  ratable  estate.— Cfv<(  Uet, 
the  dvll  officers  of  government,  as  judges, 
ambassadors*  secretaries,  Ac. ;  also,  a  yearly 
sum  of  money  for  which  the  sovereign  sur- 
renders the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown 
for  life,  which  sum  Is  to  be  devoted  solely 
to  the  support  of  the  roval  household  and 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.— Calo- 
Uigue^  Liet  See  under  Cataloouk. 
Lilt  (listX  v.t  1.  To  enrol;  to  register  in  a 
list  or  catalogue;  to  enlist;  specifically,  to 
engage  in  the  public  service  as  soldiers. 

They  may  be  /utgit  amonir  the  upper  servini;-men 
of  some  crest  household.  Miitau. 

These  in  ray  name  are  tisitit.  DrytUn. 

2.  To  unite  firmly  to  a  cause ;  to  enlist— 

3.  To  inclose  for  combat;  as,  to  litt  a  field 
*The  XieUd  plaiiL*  Sir  W.  8eott—4,  To  sew 
together,  as  strips  of  cloth,  so  as  to  make  a 
pitfty-ooioured  now.  or  to  form  a  border.  — 
5.  To  cover  with  a  list  or  with  strips  of  cloth; 
as,  to  liff  a  door;  hence,  to  mark  as  If  with 
list;  to  streak.  <The  tree  that  stood  whlte- 
Keted  through  the  i^oom.'  Tennyeon.^To 
liet  a  board,  to  reduce  In  breadth  by  cutting 
off  the  sapwood  from  the  edge. 

Ltft  (llstX  v.i.  (See  Biarar.)  To  engage  In 
public  s^vloe  by  enrolling  one's  name;  to 
enlist 

Lift  (listX  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  lyetan,  to  wish,  to 
desln,  to  covet,  from  lyj^  a  desire;  O.  Iwa- 
f«n,  to  desire,  from  liMl,  pleasure.  See  Lust.) 
To  desire  or  choose;  to  be  disposed;  to 
please. 

The  whid  bloweth  where  it  iisMM.       Ja.  ill.  9, 
I  jet  other  men  think  of  your  devices  as  they  /fst. 

O  maiden,  if  indeed  you /£t/ to  sine. 
Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart  that  I  may  weep. 

Thinyson. 

It  may  be  used  with  a  clause  as  subject  and 
one  of  the  jpersonal  pronouns,  as  tne,  him, 
Ao.p  as  an  object 

A  wicard  of  sudi  dreaded  Csme, 
That  when  in  Salamanca's  cave. 
//im  lisUd  his  mactc  wand  to  wave. 
The  betts  would  rmf  in  Notre  Dame. 

Sir  ir.  Sett. 

Llgtnist),n.  (A.  Sax.  lytt,  desire.  SeeLUHT.] 

l.t  wish;  choice;  desire;  inclination. 

liberty,  list^  and  leisure  to  begin  .  .  .  this  violent 
schism.  Fulier. 

2.  NatU.  an  inclination  to  one  side ;  as,  the 
ship  has  a  /irt  to  port 

List  (list),  V.  1  (Shorter  form  of  Helen  (which 
seeX  ]    To  hearken ;  to  attend ;  to  listen. 

LM  to  A  tale  of  love  in  Acadie.  home  of  the  happy. 


Lilt  (iistX  r  t    To  listen  or  hearken  to. 

Then  weiffh  wliat  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  /M  his  songs.    SMaJ^. 

Listel  (Usf elX  n.  (Fr.  lietel,  lieteau,  from 
<ife0,aroll,afillet]   In  aro^  a  list  or  fillet 

Llftan  (Us^X  V  i-  [A.  Sax.  hlyetan.  lyetan, 
to  listen ;  htvMt,  oehlyt,  hearing,  the  ear: 
loeL  hiturta,  to  Ihiten.  hUut»  an  ear;  allied 
to  O.  H.  O.  hloeen,  O.  lauechm,  to  listen,  A. 
Sax.  AiosnJan,  to  hear,  W.  etuet,  Ir.  ofuot, 
an  ear;  L.  indytue,  famous,  cftio,  Or.  klu6, 
to  hear,  and  to  E.  loud  (which  seel]  To 
attend  closely  with  a  view  to  hear;  to  give 
ear ;  to  hearken. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  /^AvMi^long.  Drydtn. 

—To  lifUn  after,  to  be  eager  to  hear  or  get 
information  regarding ;  to  Inquire  after. 

Soldiers  note  forts,  armouries,  and  roaitazines: 
scholars  tisttn  4^ttr  libraries,  disputations,  and  pro- 
fessors. Futlir. 

Here  comes  my  servant  Travers.  whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  tisltn  ajtfr  news.        Shnk. 

Listen  t  (lis'n).  V.  t    To  hear;  to  attend  to. 

He  that  no  more  must  say  is  iittm'tt  more 
Than  they  whom  youtn  and  case  have  taught  to 
gleoe.  SXae. 

And  now.  Octavius, 
LititH  great  things.  S*e*. 

Tilstaner  (lis^-«rX  n.  One  who  listens;  a 
hearicener. 

Lister  (lisf  «r),  n.  One  who  makes  a  list  or 
rolL 

Usteni  ni8't«r-aX  n.  [After  Martin  Lieter, 
an  Bngllsh  physician  and  naturalist)  A 
genus  of  inslgniflcant  terrestrial  orcnids, 
with  two  nearly  opposite  leaves,  and  slender 
racemes  of  small  greenish  flowers ;  natives 
of  Europe,  north  Asia,  and  North  America. 
One  speciea  the  twayblade  {L.  o9ata\  is  a 
common  British  olant. 

Llstftdt(list'falXa.  Attentive.  'Lie^d 
eares.' 

Ustlnff  (flsf  ingX  n.  In  eorp.  the  cutting 
away  of  the  sapwood  from  the  edge  of  a 
board;  also,  the  edge  thus  out  away. 

Llstlees  (UstaesX  a.  (A.  Sax.  lyet,  O.B.  liet, 
desire,  pleasure.  See  the  verb  List,  to  de- 
sire. 1  Indifferent  to  or  taking  no  pleasure 
in  what  is  passing ;  languid  and  Inoifferent; 
as.  a  lietleea  hearer  or  spectator. 

His  iitUesslength  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 

Gray. 

Stn.  Heedless,  careless,  thoughtless,  inat- 
tentive, indifferent,  vacant,  uninterested, 
languid,  weary,  sui^e. 

LlstleBSly  (lUtles-UX  adv.  In  a  lisUess 
manner;  without  attention;  heedlessly. 

Llstlessness  (listles-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  listleu:  Indifference  to  what  is  jmiss- 
ing ;  inattention ;  heedlessness. 

Lit  (litX  pret  of  light,  to  come  upon  by 
chance,  to  alight  'Here  we  lit  on  Aunt 
Elisabeth.'    Tennyton. 

Lit  (UtX  pret  &  pp.  of  light,  to  kindle. 

I  /tf  my  pipe  with  the  paper.  AMisatt. 

How  the  lit  lake  shines !  a  phosphoric  sea  t  Byrtu. 

Litany (UVan-iX  n.  [Fr.  liUmU;  Or.  litaneia, 
from  Utaneui,  to  praar  or  entreat,  lUi,  a 
prsyer.)  1.  A  solemn  form  of  supplication 
used  in  public  worship. 

Supplicatioos,  with  solemnity,  for  the  appeasing  of 
Cod's  wrath,  were,  of  the  Creek  Churcli.  termed 
titaMies,  and  rogations  of  the  Latin.  HttMtr. 

S]>eclfically— 8.  A  collection  of  short  prayers 
or  supplications  in  the  Book  of  Cvmmim, 
Prayer,  In  the  morning  service,  which  are 
said  or  chanted,  the  priest  utterhig  one  and 
the  people  responding  with  another  alter- 
nately.—8.  A  parody  of  the  litany,  with 
satirical  allUBlons,  recited  by  street  pat- 
terers  upon  the  occasion  of  some  political 
or  religious  demonstration.    (Slang.) 

Lltaay  (llt^an-l),  v.i.  To  repeat  or  chant  a 
litany.    Carlyle. 

LltSXfet  (UtIirIX  n.    Littiarge. 

LltO&In.    SeeLKBORBK. 

Llt-de-JUSttoe  (l«-de.shUs-t«sX  n.  (Fr) 
Bed  of  justice.    See  under  Bbd. 

Lltet(UtXa.    Littie. 

From  this  exploit  he  sav*d  not  Kreat  nor  Me, 
The  aged  men,  aad  boys  of  tender  aire.  Fmif/mx. 

Lite  (HtXt  n.    A  lltUe ;  a  small'portion. 

Liter  (irt^.  n.    Same  as  hiirt. 

Literal  (llt'«r-a]X  a.     (L.  Hteralie,  from 

litera,  a  letter.)  1.  According  to  the  letter  or 

verbal  expression:  formallv  expressed;  real; 

not  figurative  or  metaphorical ;  as,  the 

literal  meaning  of  a  phrase. 

Throufh  all  the  wrltinirs  of  the  ancient  fathers  we 
see  that  the  words  which  were  do  continue;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a  iiltral, 
they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use.  HMttr. 

8.  Following  the  letter  or  exact  words ;  not 


oh.  cAain:     «h.  So.  locA;     g.po;     j./ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TB.  tAen:  th.  lAIn;     w,  tolg;    wh,  teAlg;    sh,  arure— See  Ksr. 
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free ;  as,  a  literal  translation.— 3.  Consist^ 
ing  of  or  expressed  by  letters. 

The  littral  notation  of  oumbert  was  known  to 
Europeans  before  the  ciphers.  yofmson. 

—Literal  equation,  in  o^.  an  equation  in 
which  not  only  the  unknown  quantities,  but 
also  the  known  quantities,  are  represented 
by  letters.  Thus  x*-{-ax=b  is  a  literal 
equation, 
literal  t  (lit'dr-al),  ?».    Literal  meaning. 

What  absurd  conceits  they  will  swallow  in  their 
tittraU.  Sir  T.  Brommt. 

literalism  Glt'6r-al-izm).  n.  The  act  of 
adhering  to  the  letter;  that  which  accords 
with  the  letter;  a  mode  of  interpreting 
Uterally. 

literallBt  (Ut'6r-al*ist).  n.  One  who  ad- 
heres to  the  letter  or  exact  word;  an  inter- 
preter according  to  the  letter. 

Llterallty  (lit-Sral'i-ti).  tk  The  quality 
of  being  Uteral ;  verbal  or  literal  meaning. 

Those  who  are  still  bent  to  hold  this  obstinate 
HUrality.  MUton. 

Literallzation  (lit'6r-al-iz-a''8hon),  n.  The 
act  of  literalizing  or  rendering  literal;  the 
act  of  reducing  to  a  literal  meaning. 

literallze  (Ut^r-al-Iz).  v.t  To  render  lit- 
eral ;  to  conform  or  adhere  to  the  letter  of; 
to  interpret  or  put  in  practiGe  according  to 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  words. 

literally  (Ut'«r-al-U),  adv.  In  a  Uteral 
manner  or  sense :  (a)  according  to  the  pri- 
mary and  natural  import  of  words;  not 
flguratiTely;  as,  a  man  and  his  wife  cannot 
be  UteraUy  one  flesh,  (b)  With  close  ad- 
herence to  words;  word  byword;  exactly; 
as,  the  prophecy  has  been  literaUy  accom- 
plished. 

So  wild  and  ungoYemable  a  poet  cannot  be  trans- 
lated literally .  DrytUn. 

LiteralnesB  (lit'^r-al-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  literal;  literal  import;  the  quality  of 
givii^  to  everjrthing  a  literal  or  matter-of- 
fact  Interpretation;  want  of  imaginative- 
ness or  ideality. 

The  short,  fair,  dienified,  but  weU-meanlni;  woman, 
whose  excessive  lUeratntss  had  almost  dnven  her 
step-^t^hter  crazy.  W,  Black. 

Literary  (lif 6r-a-riX  a.  [L.  liXerariue,  from 
littra,  a  letter]  1.  Pertaining  to  letters  or 
literature;  treating  of  or  dealing  with  learn- 
ing or  learned  men;  as,  literary  fame;  a 
literary  history.  'Literary  conversation.' 
Johneon.  —  2.  Furnished  with  erudition ; 
versed  in  letters ;  engaged  in  literature. 

He  liked  those  KUrttry  cooks 

Who  skim  the  cream  of  others'  books. 

Han.  M»re. 

3.  Consisting  in  letters,  or  written  or  printed 
compositions ;  as,  literary  property. 
Literate  (\\i'^-&V^  a.  (L  literattu,  from 
lUera,  a  letter.]  Instructed  in  learning  and 
science;  learned;  lettered.  *  Literate  na- 
tions.'   Johneon. 

This  is  the  proper  function  of  tittraU  elegancy. 

MoufUanu. 

literate  (^W^-Wi,  n.  l.  One  who  has  re- 
ceived an  education  in  a  university  or  col- 
lege, but  has  not  graduated.— 2.  A  literary 
man. 

literatim  (lit-«r-&'timX  adv.  [L.]  Letter 
for  letter. 

Literate  (iit-«r-ft'tdX  ^  pL  Literatt  (lit- 
6r-a'UX  [It  litterato.}  A  literary  man ;  a 
litterateur.    [Rare  in  singular.  ] 

Uterater  (lif«r-at^rX  n.  [L.]  l.  A  petty 
schoolmaster;  a  dabbler  ia  leaniing. 
£ttrlD0.  —  2.  A  man  of  literary  culture;  a 
man  of  letters :  a  literary  man. 

Eobanus  was  the  Poet  of  the  Refonnation.  and, 
with  Melancthon  and  Camerarius,  its  chief  LOera- 
tor.  Sir  IV.  UamiUon. 

I' Literator,  modified  from  liUArateur,  is 
much  nearer  being  anglicised.  This  word, 
but  not  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by 
Burke,  we  have  long  deddenuted ;  and  the 
countenance  it  has  received  from  Southey, 
Landor,  Lockhart.  Mr.  De  Quincey,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  already  availed  to  take  off  some- 
thing of  its  strangeness  of  aspect'  Fitx- 
edward  HaU.) 

Uteratnre  (liV6r-a-tAr).  n.  [L.  Uteratwra, 
from  litora,  a  letter.]  L  Learning;  aoquaint- 
ance  with  letters  or  books;  skill  in  letters; 
as,  a  man  of  literature.  —2.  The  collective 
body  of  literary  productions,  embracing  the 
entire  results  of  knowledge  and  fancy  pre- 
served in  writinff ;  also,  the  whole  collection 
of  literary  productions  upon  a  given  sub- 

tect  or  relative  to  a  particular  science  or 
tranch  of  knowledge ;  the  collective  writ- 
ings of  a  country  or  period ;  as,  the  Ktera- 
ture  of  geology;  the  lUerature  of  chess; 
Elizabethan  literature ;  English  literature. 


3.  The  class  of  writings  in  which  beauty  of 
style  or  expression  is  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture, ■•  poetry,  romance,  history,  biography, 
essays;  in  contradistinction  to  sdentiflc 
works,  or  those  written  expressly  to  impart 
knowledge;  belles-lettres. — 4.  llie  literary 
profession;  the  calling  of  authors  of  books 
or  other  written  matter,  &c. 

LiteratHre  is  a  very  bad  crutch,  but  a  very  good 
walking-stick.  Lamb. 

•—Literature,  Learning,  Erudition.  Litera- 
ture, the  more  polished  or  artistic  class  of 
written  compositions,  or  the  critical  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  such ;  learning, 
knowledge,  that  is,  a  store  of  facts  acquired 
by  study,  especially  in  the  literature  of  the 
past;  erudition,  scholastic  or  the  more  re- 
condite sort  of  knowledge  obtained  by  pro- 
found research. 

Literaturt  is  the  thought  of  thinking  souls.  Carlyle. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  words  were  adopted 
into  our  language.  yohnson. 

Two  of  the  French  clergy  with  whom  I  passed  my 
evenings  were  men  of  deep  erudition.         Burke. 

Literatos  (iit-«r-&'tus),  n.  pi.  Literati 
(lit-dr-a'tl).  [L.]  A  man  of  letters  or  eru- 
dition. 

Now  we  are  to  consider  that  our  bright  ideal  of  a 
literatus  may  chance  to  be  maimed.      De  Quincty. 

Litb  (lith),  n.  [  A  Sax.  Zie^  D.  lid,  Dan.  lid, 
led,  Icel.  lithr,  O.  glied,  Goth.  lUhue,  mem- 
ber, limb.  Joint;  allied  to  A.  Sax.  lUhan, 
Goth.  leUhan,  to  go.]  A  member;  a  limb ; 
a  Joint ;  a  symmetrical  part  or  division;  as, 
sound  in  liUi  and  limb. 

The  reader  will  at  once  comprehend  the  reason  by 
cutting  an  orange  through  its  centre  obliquely  to  its 
axis.  Each  lith  is  of  equal  size,  but  the  exposed 
surface  of  each  on  the  freshly-cut  circle  will  not  be 
so.  Prqf.  Nichot. 

LitbagOffue  (lith'a-gog),  a.  [Or.  liihoe,  a 
stone,  and  ag6,  to  bring  away.]  In  med. 
havinig  the  power  of  expelling  stone  from 
the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

litbagogae  (lith'a-gogX  n.  A  medicine  for- 
merly sup];>osed  to  expel  small  calculi  from 
the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Lithanthrax (li-than'thraks\ n.  IQx.lUhoe, 
a  stone,  and  anXhrax,  a  coal.]  Stone-coal, 
a  black,  compact,  brittie,  inflammable  sub- 
stance, of  laminated  texture,  more  or  less 
shining:  in  distinction  from  xylanthrax,  or 
wood-coal 

Litharge  (lithlirJX  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  lithargyroe 
—lithoa.  a  stone,  and  argyroe,  silver,  from 
argoe,  shining,  bright]  The  yellow  or  red- 
dish protoxide  of  lead  partially  fused  (Pb  O). 
On  cooUng  it  passes  into  a  mass,  consisting 
of  small  wc-sided  plates  of  a  reddish-yellow 
colour,  and  semitransparent  It  is  much 
used  in  assaying  as  a  flux,  and  enters  largely 
into  the  compodtion  of  the  glaze  of  common 
earthenware.  —  X^Aa?i0r«  piaeter,  in  med. 
lead  plaster,  prepared  by  boiling  oxide  of 
lead  in  very  fine  powder  with  olive-oil  and 
water,  until  the  oil  and  litharge  unite. 

Uthate  (lith'atX  n.  [Gr.  lithot,  a  stone.]  A 
salt  of  lithic  acid.    See  Urate. 

Litbe  (llTH),  a.  [A  Sax.  Hthe,  lithe.  mUd, 
genUe;  O.  Sax.  lithi,  O.H.G.  lindi,  G.  linde, 

Celind,  Dan.  lind,  Icel.  linr,  soft,  mild;  allied 
0  L.  lenie,  soft,  mild,  calm.  In  A.  Sax.  and 
K  the  n  has  been  dropped,  and  the  vowel 
lengthened,  as  in  goose,  tooth,  tooth,  Ac.] 
l.t  Soft;  tender;  mild;  calm;  agreeable. 
'  As  lithe  a  day  without  appearance  of  any 
tempest '  Holinehed.  —2.  That  may  be  easily 
bent ;  pliant ;  flexible ;  limber. 

The  unwieldy  elephant. 
To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  tus  might,  and  wreathed 
His  litAe  proboscis.  Milton . 

lithetOlTHXo.t.  [From  the  adjective.]  To 
smooth;  to  soften;  to  palliate. 

Litbe t  (UTHX  v.i.  [IceL  AZj/e^,  to  listen, 
from  Mjiith,  a  hearing  or  listening,  and  also 
silence,  Goth.  hlitUh,  quietness.  Allied  to 
loud,  lay  (a  songX  Ac.]  To  give  ear ;  to  at- 
tend; to  listen. 

Lit^e  and  listen,  gentlemen. 
All  that  now  be  here.         OU  ballad. 

litbeness  (Ura'nesX  ti.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  lithe;  flexibility;  limberness. 

litbert  (lhrH'«rX  a.  Soft;  pliant;  yielding. 
Two  Talbots.  winged  through  the  litMer  sky.  SMa*. 

Litber  t  (llTH'«rX  a.  [  A.  Sax.  lyther,  bad, 
wicked;  allied  to  D.  lodder,  a  sensiuilist  G. 
liederlieh,  loose  in  morals.  ]  Bad^  corrupt ; 
wicked. 

LitberUe,  Litherly  (UTH'dr-liX  a.  l.  Mis- 
chievous; wicked.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

He  (the  goblin)  war.  «.*spish,  arch,  and  lithtrlit. 
But  welll.x>rd  Cranstoun  served  he.     Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.t  Idle;  lazy. 


Litberlyt  (UTH'6r-UX  adv.   Softly;  pUanUy: 
yieldingly. 

litherly, t  odv.  Badly;  wickedly;  corruptly. 
Chaucer. 

UthemeBIt  (liTH'^r-nesX  n.   The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  Uther. 

UtbeflOme  (UTH^sum),  a.    Pliant;  Umber; 
nimble:  lissome. 

Utbla  (lith'i-aX  n.  [From  Gr.  lithoe,  a  stone, 
in  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  earth  in 
a  stony  mineraL]  (Li«0.)  1.  The  only  known 
oxide  of  the  metal  lithium,  which  was  at 
flrst  found  in  a  mineral  called  petalite.  It 
is  of  a  white  colour,  very  soluble  in  water, 
acrid,  caustic,  and  acts  on  colours  like  other 
alkalies.— 2.  In  med.  the  formation  of  stone, 
gravel,  or  concretions  in  the  human  body. 
Also  an  affection  in  which  the  eyelids  are 
edged  with  small,  hard,  stone-like  concre- 
tions. 

LithiasiBCli-thi'arsiBX  '»^  [Gr.  lithoe,  a  stone.] 
In  ^ned.  the  formation  of  a  calculus  or  stone 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  especially  the  urin- 
ary passages. 

Utih&te  dith'i-&tX  n.    Same  as  XiMate. 

lithio  (lithlkX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
dsting  of  stone. 

When  we  first  meet  the  Buddhist  style  (of  architec- 
ture) it  is  in  its  infancy— a  wooden  style  painfully 
struggling  into  litMic  forms.        yames  Ferguason. 

2.  Pertaining  to  stone  in  the  bladder;  uric — 
Lithic  add,  an  acid  obtained  from  urinary 
or  gouty  calculus.    See  under  Uric. 

Lithium  mth'i-umX  n.  Sym.  LL  At  wt  7. 
The  metallic  base  of  lithia,  which  base  was 
obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  the  electrolysis 
of  fused  lithium  chloride;  it  is  of  a  silver- 
white  lustre,  but  quicklv  tarnishes  in  the 
air.  Lithium  may  be  cut  with  a  Imife,  but 
it  is  scarcely  so  soft  as  ];>otas8ium  or  sodium ; 
it  fuses  at  180*  C,  and  takes  fire  at  a  some- 
what higher  temperature.  lithium  floats 
upon  rock-oil;  it  is  the  lightest  of  all  Imown 
solid  bodies;  sp.  gr.  0*5936.  It  forms  salts 
analogous  to  those  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

LithObihUont  mth-o-bib'li-onX  n.  [Gr.  li- 
thoe. a  stone,  and  biblion,  a  book.  ]  Bibliollte 
(which  seeX 

lithocarp  (lith'o-k&rpX  n.  [Gr.  lithoe,  a 
stone,  and  karpot,  fruit]  Fossil  fruit; 
carpolite  (which  seel 

Lithoohromatics,  Lithochromics  (lith'o- 

krd-maf'iks,  Uth-o-krd'miksX  n.   [Gr.  lithot, 
a  stone,  and  chrdma,  colour.]    The  art  of 

f>ainting  in  oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking 
mpressions  on  canvas, 
lithocyst  (lith'o-sist),  n.  [Gr.  lithoe,  a  stone, 
and  kystie,  a  cyst]  In  tool,  one  of  the  sense- 
organs  or  marginal  bodies  of  the  Lucemar- 
ida  or  steganophthalmate  lUedusae. 

No  certam  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  nervous 
svstem  in  the  Hydrozoa  has  yet  been  obtained,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  litkocysts,  or  sacs 
containing  mineral  particles,  which  are  so  frequently 
found  in  the  Medusoids  and  Medusae,  are  of  the 
nature  of  auditorv  organs ;  while  the  masses  of  fig- 
ment, with  embeadea  refracting  bodies,  which  occur 
often  associated  with  the  hthocysts,  are  doubtless 
rudimenury  eyes.  Huxley. 

Lithodendron  (lith-o-den'dronX  n.  [Gr. 
litiwe,  stone,  and  ^^ndron,  tree.]  A  genus 
of  carboniferous  corals,  so  caUed  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  petrified  branch. 

Lithodome  (lith'o-ddm),  n.  One  of  several 
species  of  molluscous  animals,  which  msJce 
holes  in  rocks,  shells,  &c..  in  which  they 
lodge;  one  of  the  genus  Lithodomus. 

Lithodomons  (li-thod'o-musX  a.  Relating 
to  a  genus  of  molluscs  which  perforate 
stones,  drc 

LithodomTl8(li-thod'o-musX  n.  pL  Lithod- 
omi  Oi-thod'o-roiX  [Gr.  lithoe,  stone,  and 
domoe,  house.  ]  A  genus  of  Lamellibranchi- 
ata,  belonging  to  we  mussel  family,  which 
perforate  stones,  shells,  &c.  The  mode  in 
which  the  perforations  are  made  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute. 

LithOgenesvt  Gith-o-Jen'esiX  n.  [Gr.  lithoe, 
a  stone,  and  geneeie,  generation.]  The  doc- 
trine or  science  of  the  origin  of  minerals 
composing  the  globe,  and  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  their  form  and  dispo- 
sition. 

LithOgenOQS  (li-tho]'en-us).  a.  [Gr.  lithot, 
a  stone,  and  gennao,  to  produce.]  Stone- 
producing;  pertaining  to  the  class  of  ani- 
mals which  form  coral. 

LithOglyph  (lith'oglif),  n.  [Qr.  lithoe,  a 
stone,  and  glypho,  to  engrave  or  sculpture.] 
The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones, 
Ac 

LithOgljrphert  (li-thogOif-^r).  n.  One  who 
cuts  or  engraves  precious  stones. 

lithoglyphio  (lith-o-glif  ikX  a.  Relating  to 
the  art  of  cutting  or  engraving  precious 
stones. 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     note,  not  move;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       li,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc  fey. 
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LnhOcnplur  (U-UiiMrYa-B),  n.  (See  LrTBO- 
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■tone,  and  or  producing  Impreialoni  tram  It 
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tithoid.  utboidKl  (Utvoid.  u-ihoid'at}.  <•. 

lOr  litAot,  a  atone,  and  afdoa,  naemblance.] 
Koaenibling  a  ttone:  of  a  itonr  itfiietnre. 

UtholAbe  (tith'o-Ub),  iL  (OrliUai.aitane, 
and  lahtin,  to  hIib]  In  lurg.  an  Imlni- 
ment  amplorcd  for  lading  hold  ot  a  alone 
In  the  bladder,  and  keeping  it  Aieil,  >o  that 
UHBtrldc  tnatramenla  can  act  dpon  It 

UmflKtrr  (ll-lhora-tin.  n.  (Or  KUk  a 
atone.  aJM  mrtia,  aerrlce,  wcnahip.  |  The 
wonhip  o(  (tonea  of  pattknlar  ahapet. 
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^the  Bclence  ot  atone*. 

UUl0ll«T0lthol'o-jl).n.  EQr.  UUdi,  atone, 
— -'   '««.  dliconne.)     1.  The  •clencn  or 
d  hlitoiT  of  itonei;  the  itndf  ot  the 
Ai  Atni^nre  of  rocka— S.  In  med.  a 
e>  toiuul  In  the  bodr. 


<.  (ar.UUet,a 
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or  prvdlctlon  of  ennta  b;  meana  ot  atonta. 
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alone.  aniTl.  nurpa,  marl]  A  term  applied 
Id  aereral  TarieUea  ot  clar,  dlitlnsabhed 
by  gnat  flncneu  and  capabllEtj  nt  belui 
fosed  Into  a  aoft  i[ag.    Thej  are  triable  and 

UtmmtllTtptl^   Utlumtclptle  (Ulh-on- 

thrip-tlk.  Uth-on-trlptlkX  a.  [Or.  liUlot. 
■lone,  and  thrypU,  to  wear  or  break,  tribe, 
tomb.toirrlncLl    Suae  u  I^itAslTiHe. 

Uthtmtliitotlc;  UthontrtpUe  (litb-on- 
thrip^tk.  llthontilp'tlk).  n.  A  medldne 
which  baa  the  power  of  daatrorlng  the  stone 
In  the  bladder  or kldneri:  aaolrentot  atone 
In  the  homan  nrinair  pauagei. 

Ut&oatzlptllt  (IIU)  on-lrlp^Ilit),  n.  Same 
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ronage,  and  preMnt  several  clerks  to  the 
ordinary,  which  fact  excuses  him  from  ad- 
mitting any  until  the  right  of  presentation 
is  decided. 

If  two  preaentatioiis  be  offered  to  the  btehop  upon 
the  same  avoidance,  the  church  U  then  said  to  become 
tUigioHs;  and,  if  nctthin^  further  be  done,  the  bishop 
may  suspend  the  admution  of  either,  aiul  suffer  a 
lapse  to  incur.  Blaekstont, 

Lltigl<msl7(UtI]'nB.liXad«.  InaUtigloas 
or  contentious  manner. 

MtlglOTlflTlftBW  (li-tifus-nesV  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  litigious;  a  disposi- 
tion to  engage  in  or  carry  on  lawsuits;  in- 
clination to  judicial  contests. 

litisoontestation  (U'tis-kon-tes-ti'^Bhon). 
n.  [From  L.U«,Iiei«,  and  Koonteftotiotk]  In 
ScoU  toto,  the  appearance  of  parties  In  court 
to  contest  their  rights. 

litispendeiioet  (Ii-tis-pen'densX  n.  [L.  li», 
litis,  a  lawsuit,  and  £.  pendenee.}  The  time 
during  which  a  lawsuit  is  going  on. 

LltUngyt  a.    Very  litUe.    Chaxteer. 

LitmuB  (lit'musX  n.  [O.  lackmus,  D.  lak- 
mof^-kMc,  lacker,  and  inu9.  moett  a  semi- 
liquid  preparation,  pap.  ]  A  peculiar  col- 
ouring matter  procured  from  JiocoeUa  tine- 
toria  and  some  other  lichens.  Paper  tinged 
blue  by  litmus  is  reddened  by  the  feeblest 
acids,  and  hence  is  used  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  acids ;  and  litmus  paper  which 
has  been  reddened  by  an  acid  has  its  blue 
colour  restored  by  an  alkaU. 

Lltom  (lif  omX  n.  [Fr.  lUome.  Origin  un- 
known.] A  European  bird,  a  species  of 
thrush. 

Litotes  nrto-tdz),  n.  [Or.  litoUt,  plainness. 
simpUciw.]  In  rheL  a  figure,  according  to 
the  Oreek  and  Latin  rhetoricians,  in  which 
an  affirmative  is  expressed  by  the  negative 
of  the  contrary.  It  expresses  less  than  what 
is  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  or  hearer.  Thus,  'a  citizen  of 
no  mean  cily,'  means,  *  of  an  Ulustrieus  dty. ' 
It  Is  a  figure  constantly  employed  to  soften 
what  might  otherwise  appear  obnoxious  in 
self -commendation. 

Lltrameter  (U-tram'et-«r),  n.  [Or.  litra,  a 
weight,  and  metron^  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
liqnidsw 

Litre  (Id'trX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  litra,  from 
Or.  litra^  a  pound.]  The  French  standard 
measure  of  capacity  in  the  decimal  system. 
The  litre  is  a  cubic  decimetre;  that  Is,  a 
cube,  each  of  the  sides  of  which  is  3*987 
English  inches;  it  contains  61*028  English 
cubic  inches ;  the  English  imperial  gallon 
is  equal  to  fully  U  liues,  or  more  exactly 
4*54846797  litres. 

Utter  (UVtdr),  n.  [Fr.  litih^,  Pr.  liUiera, 
from  L.L.  leetaria,  and  that  from  L.  leetwi, 
a  bed  or  couch,  from  lego,  leetum,  to  gather, 
to  lay.]  1.  A  vehicle  formed  with  shafts 
supporting  a  bed  between  them,  in  which  a 
person  may  be  borne  by  men  or  by  a  horse. 
If  by  the  latter  it  is  called  a  hor§e4iUer.— 
2.  Straw,  hay*  or  other  soft  substance,  used 
as  a  bed  for  noraes  and  other  animals;  also, 
a  covering  of  straw  for  plants.  —8.  Waste 
matters,  shreds,  fragments,  and  the  like, 
scattered  on  a  floor  or  other  place;  scattered 
rubbish ;  things  scattered  about  or  over  in 
careless  or  slovenly  manner. 

Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  void. 

Stole  in.  and  took  a  strict  surrey 

Of  all  the  iOter  as  it  lay.  Sw(/t. 

4  A  condition  of  disorder  or  confusion;  as, 
the  room  is  in  a  litter. 

Litter  Oit'tdr).  v.t.  L  To  scatter  straw,  hay. 
or  other  similar  substance  on  or  over  for 
bedding. 

He  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood. 
But  for  his  case  well /OVIrrorf  was  the  floor.  Drydtu. 

2.  To  Spread  a  bed  for;  to  supply  with  litter; 
as.  to  liiUr  a  horse.— S.  To  make  litter  of ; 
to  use  for  litter.  *01d  leaves  and  litttred 
straw.'  DcdtUv.^4.  To  scatter  things  over 
or  about  in  a  careless  or  slovenly  manner. 

They  found 
The  room  with  volumes  iUUrtd  round.     Swift. 

Litter  (Uft«r),  v.i  To  be  supplied  with 
litter  for  bedding;  to  sleep  in  litter;  as,  he 
littered  in  the  straw. 

Litter  (Ut't«r).  n.  [Comp.  loel.  UUr,  the  place 
where  anhnals  lay  their  young,  from  lag, 
a  layer,  a  laying.]  L  The  young  produced 
at  a  birth  by  a  quadruped,  especially  by  a 
quadruped  which  brings  forth  a  number  at 
a  birth,  as  the  sow,  the  rabbit,  the  cat,  the 
bitch.  Ac— 2.  A  birth  or  bringing  forth,  as 
of  pigs,  kittens,  rabbits,  puppies,  Ac  *The 
thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter  farrowed.' 
Dryaen. 


Litter  (Ut't«r),  v.L  To  brins  forth;  to  give 
birth  to :  said  of  quadrupeds,  especially  of 
such  as  produce  a  number  at  a  birth,  as  the 
sow,  cat,  rabbit,  bitch,  &c.,  or  of  human 
beings  In  contempt  . 

My  father  named  me  Autoljrcus:  who  beinfi^,  as 
I  am,  tiiUred  under  Mercury,  was  Ukewise  a  snap- 
per-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  SMttk. 

Litter  (lifter),  v.i.  To  bring  forth  a  litter 
or  young. 

'A  horrible  desert,  •  •  .  where  the  she>wolf  still 
litUrtd.  Matauimy. 

Lltteratenr  (Uf  t«r4i-t«r),  n.  [Fr.  HtHrO' 
teur.\  A  literary  man;  one  engaged  in  li- 
terary work ;  one  who  adopts  literature  as 
a  profession. 

BefHended  by  one  and  another  kind-hearted  ///• 
tenUeur  after  another.  C.  KingsUy. 

Littery  (Ut't6r-I),  a.  Ck>n8l8ting  of  litter; 
encumbered  or  covered  with  litter. 

Little  (litl),  a.  [The.  regular  comparative 
and  superlative  of  the  word  aro  wanting, 
and  are  supplied  from  a  different  root.  The 
comparative  used  is  Itee,  or  more  rarely 
leuer.  For  the  superlative  least  is  used,  the 
regular  form  liuUst  occurring  very  rarely 
except  as  a  provincialism,  and  occasionally 
in  colloquial  language.  It  Is  used,  however, 
byShakspera.  See  Littlest.]  [ A.  Sax.  fyfcl, 
O.E.  liteU,  lytyUe,  <&c.,  also  lyte,  lite,  lUe, 
lau,  D.  lutUl,  IceL  lUiU,  Sw.  liten,  Dan. 
liden,liUe,Qoth.  leitUe,  littie;  O.H.O.  luzU; 
farther  alliances  doubtful]  1.  Small  in  size 
or  extent;  not  great  or  large;  as,  a  little 
body;  a  lUtU  animal;  a  liWe  piece  of  ground; 
a  litHe  table;  a  little  book;  a  little  hiU;  a 
lUUe  distance;  a  lUUe  chUd.— 2.  Short  In 
duration;  as,  a  little  time  or  season;  a  little 
sleep.— 8.  Small  in  quantity  or  amount;  as, 
a  liitle  hay  or  grass ;  a  little  food ;  a  lUtU 
sum ;  a  little  light ;  a  lUUe  air  or  water.— 

4.  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance. 

When  thou  wast  littU  in  thine  own  sig^t,  wast  thou 
not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israeli 

I  Sam.  XT,  17. 

5.  Of  small  force  or  effect;  slight;  Inconsid- 
erable; as,  lUUe  attention  or  exertions;  little 
effort;  litUe  caro  or  diligence;  little  weight. 

6.  Small  In  generosity;  not  liberal;  mean ; 
narrow;  insignificant;  paltry;  selfish. 

The  talent  of  tuminff  men  faito  ridicule,  and  expoft* 
inf;  to  laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the  quali* 
fication  oititUe,  ungenerous  tempers.      Addisott. 

However  we  brave  it  out  we  men  are  a  lUtU  breed. 

Tennyson. 

7.  In  the  /fne  a/rte,  a  term  denoting  that  a 
work  Is  devoid  of  those  qualities  that  tend  to 
raise  the  mind  of  the  spectator.— Syn.  Dimi- 
nutive, brief.  Insignificant,  contemptible, 
weak,  slight,  inconsiderable. 

Little  (litl),  n.    1.  That  which  is  littie:  a 

small  quantity,  amount,  space,  and  the  like. 

A  littU  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  better  than 
the  riches  of  many  wicked.  Ps.  xxxvii.  16. 

I  view  with  anger  and  disdain. 

How  littit  gives  thee  Joy  or  pain.  Prior. 

2.  Small  degree  or  scale ;  miniaturo.  'His 
plcturoinit^Oe.'  £ftaJr.—ul2»tt<e,  somewhat; 
to  or  in  a  small  degree;  to  a  limited  extent; 
for  a  short  time.  *The  painter  fiattered  her 
a  liUXe."  Shak.  *  Sub-acid  substances  are 
proper,  though  they  are  a  little  astringent' 
Arbuthnot  'SUyalittU.'  Shak.—BylittU 
atid  liUU,  by  slow  degrees;  gradually. 

Little  (litlX  o<l^-  In  •  small  quantity  or 
degree ;  not  much ;  slightly ;  as,  he  is  little 
changed.    'The  poor  sleep  It'ttfe.'    Ottoay, 

Llttle-ease  (litl-€z),  n.  An  old  name  for  any 
kind  of  peculiarly  uneasy  punishment,  as 
the  stocks,  pillory,  or  some  especially  un- 
comfortable part  of  a  prison. 

Was  not  this  fellow's  preaching  a  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  in  Israel?  was  ne  not  worthy  to  be  cast  in 
bocardo  or  tiiUe-*ase  /  B/.  Latimer, 

Llttle-CO  (lita-gd),  n.  In  the  English  uni- 
versities, a  cant  term  for  a  public  examina- 
tion about  the  middle  of  the  course,  which, 
being  less  strict  and  less  important  in  its 
consequences  than  the  final  one,  has  received 
this  appellation. 

Llttle-gQde  (lit'l-gtidX  n.  The  devU. 
[Scotch.] 

The  LittlegMde  was  sorely  busy  that  night,  for  I 
thought  the  apparition  was  die  widow.  Catt. 

Llttlenen  Oltl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  littie ;  smallness  of  size  or  bulk ; 
meanneu;  want  of  grandeur  or  dignity;  as, 
the  littlenem  of  the  body  or  of  an  animal ; 
littUnem  of  conception. 

The  Ei^lish  and  French.  In  verve,  are  forced  to 
raise  their  language  with  metaphors,  by  the  pom- 
pousness  of  the  whole  phrase  to  wear  off  any  liuif 
ness  that  appears  in  the  particular  parts.    AMuom. 

The  angelic  grandeur,  by  being  concealed,  does 


not  awaken  our  poverty,  nor  mortify  otir  titttentss  so 
much  as  if  it  was  always  displayed,    yer.  CMlier: 

Littlest  nita-est),  a.  The  regular  but  sel- 
dom used  superlative  of  little. 

Where  love  is  great,  the  tittUst  doubts  are  fear. 

StuUt. 

Llttleworth  (lita-w«rth),  a.  Worthless:  a 
term  often  applied  to  a  person  who  has  a 
bad  character,  and  Is  viewed  as  destitute  of 
moral  principle. 

He  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  not  cone  to 
a  stranger.  He  defended  himself  by  saying,  *He 
had  once  come  to  a  stranger  who  sent  for  him ;  an<l 
he  found  him  a  latUw^rth  person.'  BorweU. 

Llttleworth  (lita-w6rth),  n.  a  person  of 
little  personal  character,  or  of  actually  bad 
character;  a  blackguard. 

littoral  (Urt6-ral),  a.  [L  liUoralit,  from 
littue,  shore.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  shore, 
as  of  the  sea  or  a  great  lake;  inhabiting  the 
sea -shore. — Littoral  zone,  the  interval  or 
zone  on  a  sea-coast  between  hi^  and  low 
water  mark 

Llttorella  (iit-td-rella),  n.  (From  L  Uttue, 
littorie,  the  shore,  in  allusion  to  its  plac«  off 
growth.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Plan- 
ta^acesD,  containing  one  species,  L.  laetu- 
trie.  Itisaninslgnlncantpiantwithgraaa- 
like  leaves  and  small  white  moncBciona 
flowers,  the  females  sessile,  the  males  on 
long  stalks,  with  conspicuous  anthers.  It 
grows  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds 
uiroufl^ut  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Britain,  where  it  is  known  ui^er  the 
name  of  thoreweed. 

Llttorl2ia(lit-td-ri'ha),n.  JJ^.  lxUuM,lUUnriM, 
the  sea-shore.]  Agenusof  pectinlbranchiate 
molluscs,  found  on  the  sea-shores  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which  feed  on  sea- 
weed. They  inhabit  a  thick  turbinated 
shell,  of  which  the  aperture  presents  a  small 
angle,  and  is  without  a  ridge.  The  common 
periwinkle  is  a  specimen  of  this  genus. 

Uttorlnida  (Ut-tor.in'i-d£X  n.  oT  A  family 
of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  of  which  the 
genus  Littorina  is  the  ^rpe.  See  Littorina. 

Idtuate  Oit'ft-at),  a.  [L.  lituuM,  a  staff  used 
by  the  augurs  in  taking  omens,  also  a  trum- 
pet slightiy  bent  at  the  end.]  In  hot.  forked, 
with  the  points  a  little  turned  outwardsw 

Litnlform  (li-ta'i-form).  a.  [L  lUum  (see 
LituatbX  and  format  sha];)e.]  Curved  like 
a  lituus. 

Lltlllte(U'tQ-It),n.  [SeeLiTUATE.]  A  fossil 
cephalopod  shell  found  in  the  Silurian  for- 
mation. It  is  a  chambered  shell  partially 
coiled  up  Into  a  spiral  form  at  its  smaller 
extremity,  its  larger  end  being  continued 
into  a  straight  tube  of  considerable  length. 

LitUOllda  (U-ta-ori-da).  n.  pi.  [L.  lituola, 
from  liiuue,  and  Or.  eidoe.  resemblance.]  A  - 
family  of  Foraminifera  whose  waJls  are  not 
perforated  by  apertures  for  the  pseudo- 
podia  which  are  emitted  from  the  wigle  or 
multiple  aperture  of  the  shelL  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  other  families  of  the  . 
order  by  the  test  being  arenaceous. 

Lltoolite  (U-tH'o-lItX  n.  [L.  lituola,  dim.  of 
lituut,  a  trumpet  slightly  bent  at  the  end, 
and  Or.  lithoe,  a  stone.]  A  genus  of  micro- 
scopic fossil  foraminifera,  chiefly  of  tJie 
chalk.  They  have  their  name  from  their 
spiral  form  and  straight  prolonged  outer 
horn. 

Lltorate (llt'a-rat), a.  [L. litura.vn  erasure, 
from  lino,  litum,  to  rub.]  In  hot  applied 
to  a  plant  on  which  spots  are  formed  by  the 
abrasion  of  the  surface. 

Utundc,  Liturgical  Ol-t^r'jik,  li-t^r'Jik-alX 
a.  [See  Lituboy.]  Pertaining  to  a  liturnr 
or  to  public  prayer  and  worship.  '  Liturgxe 
hprmns.'  Wairtmi.  *A  tedious  number  of 
lUurgieal  tautologies.'    Milton. 

Liturgies  ni-t^r'Jiks),  n.  The  doctrine  or 
theory  of  liturgies. 

LltargiOlorar(rit'6r-ji-oro-]i),  n.  The  science 
or  system  of  public  ecclesiastical  ceremonies 
and  of  what  is  symbolized  in  them. 

UturgiBt  (\iViTii&t),  n.  One  who  favours 
or  adheres  strictiy  to  a  liturgy. 

Manuals  and  handmaids  of  devotion,  the  lip<work 
of  every  prelatical  Itturzist,  clapped  together  and 
quilted  out  of  Scripture  phrase.  Mitton. 

Utuny  (lir«r-Ji),  %v.  [Or.  Uitourgia—leitoe, 
publi^from  lao$,  leOe,  the  people,  and  ergon, 
work,  service.]  The  established  formulat 
for  public  worship,  or  the  entire  ritual  for 
public  worship,  in  those  churches  which 
use  prescribed  forms ;  in  the  /2.  Cath.  Ch. 
the  mass. 

lituus  Ol'til-us),  ti.  [L.]  1.  In  Rom.  antio. 
(a)  a  curved  staff  used  by  the  augurs  in 
quartering  the  heavens,  (b)  An  iustrumeiit 
of  martial  music ;  a  Idnd  of  trumpet  of  a 
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somewhat  oarred  form  and  ■hriU  noto.— 
S.  A  ipiimL  of  which  tha  ohaneterltttc  pro- 
perty is  toAt  the  eqaaree  of  eny  two  radii 
veotoree  are  reoiprooally  proportional  to 
the  angles  which  thej  respectivelj  make 
with  a  oertaln  line  ffiven  in  position,  and 
which  is  an  asymptots  to  the  spiral. 
Iiy«  (livX  «.i  prei  A  pp.  lined;  ppr.  living, 
[A.  Sax.  lijian,  libban,  UoMan,  O.E.  Ivm,  Uve, 
libU,  0.nia  Ubba,  Uva.  Uva,  L.Q.  and  D. 
ieimi,  IceL  lifa,  Dan.  Uve,  G.  2«6«n.  Ooth. 
lUMn^  to  live;  from  the  same  root  as  B.  teave, 
the  original  meaning  being  to  be  left,  to 
sonriTe,  a  sense  which  the  loeL  l^fa  sUll 
retains  in  some  phraies;  it  is  also  allied  to 
O.  Sax.  M  O.O.  Up,  a.  Uib,  body.]  1.  To 
hare  life;  to  be  capable  of  perfonmng  the 
vital  fonctions:  said  of  anlmsls  and  plants, 
but  more  especially  the  former. 

laajoaepb;  dothaiy  fiuheryct  Mm;    Gen.xlT.3. 

S.  To  contlnne  in  existence ;  to  remain  nn- 
destroyed;  to  be  permanent;  not  to  perish. 

Men*g  evn  mumcra  tivt  la  brass;  their  virtues 
We  wtte  in  water.  SkmJk. 


Nor  caa  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea.     Drydtn. 

3.  To  pass  life  or  time  in  a  partlcnlar  man- 
ner, with  reffard  to  habits  or  condition ;  to 
conduct  one  B  self  in  life ;  to  regulate  one's 
life. 

We  should  tivt  soberly,  rifhteously,  and  godly. 

Tft  ii.  IS. 

The  man  who  will  tive  above  his  pmeat  circuss- 
staaces  is  in  neat  danger  of  Uvi$tg,  in  a  little  time, 
much  beneath  them.  AMisan, 

4.  To  jnake  one's  abiding  i^ace  or  home;  to 
•bide;  to  dwell;  to  reside. 

Jacob /isMtf  in  the  land  of  Egypc  Gen.  xlviL  sS. 
b.  To  enjoy  life ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  happi- 


Zrnr  while  veu  Ive,  the  eplcnre  would  say. 
And  seise  die  pleasures  of  the  present  day: 
/.nw  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries. 
And  eive  to  God  each  moment  as  it  iUes: 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be; 
1 /<S«  to  pleasure  when  I //M  to  thee.  DUiridgt. 

«.  To  feed;  to  subsist;  to  be  nourished  and 
supported:  generally  with  en  or  up<n\,  some- 
times 6v  or  loieA;  as,  bones  live  ofi  grass  or 
grain;  fowls  live  on  seeds  or  insects. 

Animals  that  tive  upon  other  snimals  have  their 
flesh  mere  aBtslescent  than  those  that  live  upon 
««f«taUes.  Arbuthnte, 

A*  lie  live  ty  food.  SMmJk, 

I  hadrttiier  Avtf 
IFith  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates  and  have  him  talk  to  roe 
In  any  summer-house  ha  Christendom.    Shak, 

7.  To  be  maintained  in  lifto;  to  acquire  a 
Uvelihood. 

Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which 
preach  the  gospel  should  /tW  of  the  gospel 

t  Cor.  is.  Z4. 

8.  In  Scrip,  (a)  to  be  exempt  from  spiritual 
death. 

Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes,  and  my  Judg- 
ments: whichifamaado,heshaU/yiwinthem. 

Lev.  sviiL  5. 

(6)  To  be  inwardly  quickened,  nourished, 
and  actuated  by  dirine  influence  or  faith. 

ThejnstsfaaU/ivvbyfSsith.  GaL  M.  si. 

It?8  flivX  v.t  L  To  continue  in  constantly 
or  habitually;  to  pau;  to  spend;  as,  to  live 
a  life  of  ease. 

Fame  is  the  n>or  that  the  clear  txkAt  doth  raise  .  .  . 
To  scorn  delights  and  /iW  l^Miimu  days.     Mitttn. 

2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformi^  to. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  prayers,  unless  they  Itvt 
them  too.  Pttritr. 

—To  Uve  down,  (a)  to  live  so  ss  to  subdue  or 
give  the  lie  to;  to  iire  till  subdued  or  proved 
ulse;  to  prove  false  by  the  ooune  01  one's 
life;  aai  to  live  down  a  calumny. 

Dont  wppose  that  any  mere  scribbling  and  type- 
work  wUl  sufice  to  answer  the  scribbttng  and  type- 
work  set  at  work  to  demolish  you— write  down  that 
rubbish  you  caat—Zi^  It  ifMm  you  may. 

l.irdLytt*n. 

Leavteg  her  husband  to  ponder  how  she  and  he 
had  each /nW  their  sorrows  ^^arM.       ya^^tmw. 

<6)  To  obliterate  the  remembrsnce  of  by 
one's  after  conduct;  as,  he  has  lived  down 
that  mistake  of  hia 

Uy9  QIvX  o.  1.  Having  life;  having  the 
organic  functions  in  opOTation,  or  in  a  capa- 
ciiy  to  operate;  not  dead;  as,  a  live  ox;  a 
Uve  plant.— 8.  Containing  fire;  ignited;  not 
extinct;  as,  a  Uve  coaL 

A  sepoy  who,  with  several  otfiers.  were  hiding  io  a 
room  mna  which  diey  were  only  driven  by /itwshells. 

3.  Vivid.  SS  colour. 

Now  firom  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  /ite  '^T^^nt  round. 

4.  In  enffin.  under  pressure  and  imparting 
power,  as  steam ;  communicating  motion,  as 


a  spindle  of  a  lathe.— X^im  box,  a  cell  in 
which  living  objects  are  oooflned  for  micro- 
•conic  observation.— Li«e/MUA«r«.  feathers 
which  have  been  plucked  from  the  living 
fowl,  and  are  therefore  more  strong  and 
elastic— Live  Kair,  hair  from  a  living  ani- 
mal.—I/tve  ealeeman,  a  person  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  sell  live  stock.— LttM  etoek,  the 
Siuadmpeds  and  other  animals  kept  on  a 
arm  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in 
farm  labour,  for  breeding;  for  being  fat- 
tened, or  for  other  purposes  of  profit  In 
the  fanning  of  Britain  and  similar  climates 
the  principal  description  of  live  stock  are 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  but  to  these 
are  generally  added  poultry,  and  sometimes 
goats,  rabbits,  fish,  and  bees. 

Xly0,t  n.  Life.  —On  live,  in  life;  alive.— IiiDM 
erMture,  a  living  creature.    Chaucer. 

liTed  Qlvd\  a.  Having  a  life;  existing:  used 
in  composition;  as,  lons-Uved,  short-ctoed. 

LlTOlMS  t  (livOes),  a.    Same  as  Lifelete. 

UYtUliedt  (Uvli-hed),  n.  Same  as  Liveli- 
hood.   Renter. 

LlTellhOOd  OlvOi-bud),  n.  [A.  Sax.  I(r-2dd0, 
O.K.  liflode,  livelode,  sustenance,  mainten- 
ance, livelihood;  lit  lead  or  course  of  Ufe. 
The  termination  therefore  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary sulBx  -hood  but  the  word  tode- the 
same  element  as  in  ^odestone  or  loadstone, 
Ac.}  Means  of  maintaining  life;  support 
of  life;  maintenance;  as,  mde  funushes 
many  people  with  an  honest  livelihood.— 
Stn.  Maintenance,  support,  subsistence,  sus- 
tenance, 

LiTtlillOOdt  (llv'UhudX  n.  [Lively,  and 
suffix  Aood.]    Liveliness;  cheerfulness. 

The  remembrance  of  her  fsther  never  approaches 
her  heart  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all 
//t«/MM>tf  from  her  cheek.  Sk<i*. 

Llyellly  (Ilv^-U),  adv.  In  a  lively  manner; 
briskly;  vigorously. 

UTellneM  (llvOi-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  lively  or  animated;  spri^tli- 
ness;  vivacity;  animation;  spirit:  briskness: 
activity;  effervescence;  as,  the  livelineee  of 
youth  contrasted  with  the  gravity  of  age; 
the  livelineee  of  beer;  the  livelifuee  of  we 
eye  or  countenance  in  a  portrait 

LlTOlOde^t  n.  Same  as  Livelihood,  in  sense 
of  maintenance,    Spenter, 

LiytfUmgOivlong),!!.  That  lives  or  endures 
long;  lasting;  durable. 

Thou  hast  built  thyself  a  livtimtg  monument 

MiltoH. 
—Livelong  day.  day  throughout  its  whole 
length;  entire  day. 

How  could  she  sit  the  /niti*Mrdt^y, 

Yet  never  ask  us  once  to  play^  Swf/t. 

Iiy«101lg(livaong),tk  Aplant.iS^di«m7«(0- 
phium,  uat  order  Crsssiiiaceie. 

Lively  GlvOiX  a.  1.  Brisk ;  vigorous;  viva- 
cious; active;  as,  a  lively  youth. 

But  mine  enemies  are  dive/y,  and  they  are  strong. 

PS.  xxxviii.  19. 
2.  Oay;  airy;  animated;  spirited;  as,  a  lively 
strain  of  eloquence;  a  lively  description. 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  /iv*J(y  to  severe.    Pc/e. 

8.  Endowed  with  or  manifesting  life;  repre- 
senting life:  living;  Ufclike;  vivid:  as,  a 
<ioe<y  imitation  of  nature.  *Chapletsofgold 
and  silver  resembling  lively  flowers  and 
leaves.'    Holland. 

Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  flight. 
It  would  have  madded  me;  whatsliaU  I  do 
Now  I  behold  tliy  /hff(y  body  sot  SAsJb. 

Such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  /iv*/y  leave  Sehind.    Cettriigt. 

4.  Strong;  energetic;  keen;  as,  a  lively  faith 
or  hope;  a  lixely  persuasion. 

The  gntitude  of  place-espectants  is  a  livtfy  sense 
of  future  favours.  Sir  R.  H'alpeU. 

5.  Fresh;  vivid;  bright:  said  of  colours  and 
tints. 

In  the  spring  a  Irvtiier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished 
dove.  TeH$^fS9H. 

Stv.  Brisk,  vigorous,  vivacious,  blithe,  glee- 
ful, airy,  gAy,  jocund,  quick,  nimble,  smart, 
active,  alert,  sprightly,  animated,  spirited, 
keen,  strong,  energetic,  vivid,  fresh,  bright 
Lively  (UvOi).  adv.  In  a  lively  manner: 
(a)  briskly;  vigorously. 

They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  dis- 
charging i(v^  ahnost  dose  to  the  Csce  of  the  enemy, 
did  much  amase  them.  Hmyward. 

(6)  With  strong  resemblance  of  life.  [Bare.] 

That  part  of  poetry  must  needs  be  best,  which  de- 
scribes most  livtly  our  actions  and  passions. 

_.  DrytUn. 

live-oak  Qlv'dkVn.  A  species  of  oak  (Qu«r. 
cia  virtni)  which  grows  in  the  soutnem 
states  of  North  America.  It  is  of  great 
durability,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  ship- 
timber. 


Liver  (liv'^r),  n.  One  who  lives:  (a)  one  who 
has  life. 

And  try  if  Ufe  be  worth  the  tiver's  care.    Prt«r. 

(6)  One  who  resides;  a  resident;  a  dweller: 
as,  a  liver  in  Glasgow,  (e)  One  who  lives 
in  a  certain  manner,  the  manner  being  ex- 
pressed by  an  adjective;  as,  an  evil  liver;  a 
fast  liver;  a  loose  liver;  that  is,  a  perscm  of 
evil,  fast,  loose,  or  immoral  habits;  a  good 
liver,  a  hearty  liver,  one  addicted  to  good 
living  or  high  feeding. 

Ltver  (Uv'te),  n,  [A.  Sax.  lifer,  D.  and  Dan. 
Uver,  IceL  Itfr,  O.  leber;  probably  allied  to 
O.  lab,  rennet  B.  topper,  Sc.  lavper,  to  co- 
sgulate,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mass  of 
clotted  blood.]  The  glandular  structure 
which  in  animals  secretes  the  bile.  In  man 
it  forms  the  largest  gland  of  the  body, 
weifffaing  from  50  to  60  oz.  The  liver  is  not 
confined  to  vertebrates,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Amphioxus  or  lancelet, 
possess  a  well-developed  liver,  but  is  found 
in  many  invertebtmtes.  In  the  vertebrates 
the  liver  is  a  bilateral  oigan,  and  in  early 
life  it  exhibits  a  perfect  two-sided  sym- 
metry, extending  to  either  side  of  the 
body;  but  as  development  advances  the  left 
lobe  decreases  in  sire,  leaving  the  right 
lobe  to  form  the  larger  half  or  the  otgan. 
The  under  surface  of  the  liver  shows  a  fur- 
ther subdivision  of  its  parts  into  five  lobes, 
separated  bv  four  flssures  or  clefts.  The 
lonqitudinai Jiseure  forms  a  deep  groove 
dividing  the  Over  into  right  and  left  lobes. 
The  Jfeture  for  the  gaU-bladder  forms  a 
second  cleft  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
oigan-  The  third  is  thejleeure  qf  the  {infe- 
rior vena  cava,  lying  in  the  same  line  as 
the  fissure  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  fourth 
is  known  as  the  trantveree  or  portal  Aseure, 
which  in  a  manner  unites  the  other  fissures 
and  runs  at  right  angles  into  the  longitudi- 
nsl  fissure.  The  transverse  fissure  transmits 
three  vessels— the  hepatic  artery,  the  portal 
vein,  and  the  hepatic  ati«(— all  of  importance 
in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  liver, 
llie  two  former  vessels  enter  the  organ  and 
supply  it  with  blood;  the  latter  duct  leaves 
the  liver  by  the  fissure,  and  carries  the 
bfliary  secretion  from  the  gland.  In  man 
the  liver  occupies  a  position  in  the  right 
upper  side  and  towards  the  front  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  liver  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.— i^ttwr  qf  antiiiumy,  an  oxy^ 
sulphuret  of  antimony.— Xir^  qt  e^dphur, 
fused  sulphuret  of  potassium:  so  calledfrom 
its  liver-colour. 

Liver  (liV6r).  v.t  To  deliver.  (Old  and 
provincial  English.] 

Idver-COUrar  (liv'£r-kul-«rX  a.  Of  the  col- 
our of  the  liver;  reddish-brown. 

Liver-coloured  (liv'er-kul-^rd),  a.  Of  the 
colour  of  the  liver;  as,  a  liver-eoloured  dog. 

liver-oomplalnt  (lir(ftr-kom-pi&ut},  n.  Dis- 
esse  of  the  over. 

Llvered  (liv'«rd),a.  Having  a  liver:  used  in 
composition;  as,  white-h'oer^d. 

But  I  am  pigeon-/ft«rA/  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  bitter.  Shak. 

Liver-fluke  niv'Ar-flak),  n.    Dletoma  hepa- 

ticum.    See  Distoma. 
Llvergrown  (liv'^r-grdnX  a.  Having  a  hurge 

liver. 
liverted  (liv'6r-idX  a.    Wearing  a  livery,  as 

servants. 

A  thousand  livtried  angels  lackey  her.    MiU»n. 

Llverlng  (llv'^r-ing),  n.  A  kind  of  pudding 
or  sausage  made  of  liver  or  poriE. 

LivtriHgt,  white-skinned  as  ladies.    Chapman. 

Llver-ipots  (llv'^r-spotsX  n.  pi.  A  poimlar 
term  for  the  disease  properlv  called  pity- 
riasie  vereieolor,  which  chiefly  affects  the 
arms,  breast  and  abdomen.  See  Pityriasis. 
liVentone  (liv'^r-stdn),  n.  [O.  leber-etein, 
Uverstone.]  A  stone  or  species  of  earth,  of 
a  gray  or  brown  colour,  which,  when  rubbed 

or  heated  to  redness, 
emits  the  smell  of 
liver  of  sulphur,  or  al- 
kaline sulphuret 

Liverwort  Oiv'*r- 
wert),  n.  (From  the 
appearance  of  the 
plants.]  Oneofanat 
order  (Bepaticn)    of 


Hemispherical  Liver- 
wort {Keb«$tita  tutHi' 
sphtriea). 


cryptoi^ic    plants, 


rering  from  mosses, 
to  which  they  are 
closely  allied,  in  their  capsule  never  having 
a  disUnot  lid,  and  consequently  in  the  totu 
absence  of  a  peristome. 
Lively  ^Ver-iX  n.  [Fr.  livrie,  from  itwV. 
pp.  of  Itt^er,  to  deliver,  because  the  livtio 
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LLOYD'S  BOND 


was  originally  a  thing  remitted  or  given, 
and  particularly  clothes  for  dependants  or 

Srovender  for  hones.  Fr.  Hnrer  is  L.  libero, 
>  liberate.]  1.  In  lato,  (a)  the  act  of  giving 
possession  of  property:  ohiefly  osed  in  the 
phrase  livery  qf  Beitin,  that  is,  the  patting 
a  person  in  corporal  possession  of  a  free- 
hold by  giving  him  the  ring,  latch,  or  Icey 
of  the  door:  or,  if  land,  by  delivering  him 
a  turf  or  twig;  or,  in  either  case,  doing  any 
act  before  ^tnesses  which  clearly  places 
the  party  in  ponession.  It  formerly  accom- 
panied all  conveyances  of  land,  but  is  now 
confined  to  that  conveyance  called  a  feoif- 
ment  (6)  The  writ  by  which  possession  is 
given.— 2.  Release  f^m  wardship;  deliver- 
ance. 

Death  fewer  liveries  eives 
Than  life.  •        Cha/matt. 

It  concerned  them  first  to  sue  out  their  livery  from 
the  unjust  wardship  of  his  encroaching  preroeative. 

Mttton. 

8.  An  allowance  of  food  at  a  certain  rate; 
an  allowance  of  food  statedly  given  out;  a 
ration,  as  to  a  family,  to  servants,  to  horses, 
&iQ. ;  hence,  the  state  of  being  kept  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  and  regularly  fed  and  tended;  as, 
to  keep  horses  at  livery. 

What  livery  is,  we  bjr  common  use  In  Ensrl^nd 
know  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  allowance  of 
horbe>meat.  as  they  commonly  use  the  word  in 
stabling;  as  to  keep  horses  at  livery,  the  which 
word.  I  guess,  is  derived  of  Uvering  or  delivering 
forth  their  nightly  food.  S/enser. 

4.  (a)  The  badge  or  uniform  clothing  given 
by  Darons  and  others  to  their  retainers  when 
in  military  service;  and  hence,  sometimes  a 
division  of  an  army  distinguished  from  an- 
other division  bv  such  badge  or  uniform. 
(b)  The  peculiar  oress  by  which  the  servants 
of  a  nobleman  or  jgfentleman  are  distin- 
guished; as,  a  claret-coloured  livery,  (c)  The 
peculiar  dress  or  garb  assumed  by  any  class 
or  association  of  persons  to  their  own  use; 
as,  the  livery  of  the  tnulesmen  of  London, 
of  a  priest,  of  a  charity-school,  and  the  like; 
also,  the  whole  body  or  association  of  per- 
sons wearing  such  a  garb;  as,  the  whole 
licery  of  London. 

From  the  periodical  deliveries  of  the&e  character- 
istic articles  of  servile  costume  (blue  coats)  came, 
our  word  livery.  De  Quincey. 

(d)  Any  characteristic  dress,  or  a  dress  as- 
sumed for  or  worn  upon  a  particular  occa- 
sion; hence,  characteristic  covering  or  out- 
ward appearance;  as,  the  livery  of  May  or 
of  autumn. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.    Mtlton. 

LlTezy  (liv'^r-i),  v,  t  To  clothe  in,  or  as  in, 
livery. 

His  rudeness  so  with  his  authorized  youth 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth.     SfuiJk. 

UvexT  (liv'dr-i),  a.    ResembUng  the  liver; 

as,  a  livery  colour,  texture,  &c. 
Livezy-ooat  (liv'Sr-i-kdt),  ti.    a  coat  worn 

by  servants  in  livery. 

Llyery- company  (liv'*r-i-kum-pa-niX  »*. 
The  company  of  London  liverymen. 

LLyery-gOwn  niv'dr-i-gounX  n.  The  robe 
worn  by  a  London  liveryman. 

Liyaryinail  (liv'6r-i-man),  n.  One  who 
wears  a  livery;  specifically,  a  freeman  of 
the  city  of  London,  who,  having  paid  cer- 
tain fees,  is  entitled  to  wear  the  character- 
istic dress  or  livery  of  the  company  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  also  to  enjoy  certain  other 
privileges,  as  the  right  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  lord-mayor,  sheriffs,  chamber- 
lain. &c. 

Liyexy-man  (liv'^i'-i*ni*BX  **>  ^  person  who 
keeps  a  livery-stable. 

UTery-servant  (li  V^-i-s^-vantX  n.  A  ser- 
vant who  wears  a  livery. 

LlYery-Btalfle  (Uv'dr-i-sU-blX  n.  A  steble 
where  horses  are  kept,  or  kept  and  main- 
tained for  hire. 

Livid  (liv'idX  a.  (L  lividus,  from  Uvea,  to 
be  black  and  blue.]  Black  and  blue;  of  a 
lead  colour;  discoloured*  as  flesh  by  contu- 
sion. 

Upon  my  litnd  lips  bestow  a  kiss.       Dryden, 

LlYldlty,  LiTldnew  (li-vidl-ti,  Uvld-nesX 
n.  The  state  of  being  livid;  a  dark  colour, 
like  that  of  bruised  flesh. 

The  si^ns  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  state,  are  dark- 
ness or  Uvidity  of  the  countenance.       ArbHthnU. 

Liylng  (livlngX  V-  <^d  <^*  I-  Having  life 
or  the  vital  functions  in  operation;  not  dead. 
2.  Having  the  appearance  of  animation ;  in 
motion;  flowing;  running;  as.  a  hniH^  spring 
or  fountain:  opposed  to  ttojmant— 8.  Pro- 
ducing action,  animation,  and  vigour;  quick- 
ening; as,  a  living  principle;  a  ftvtnj7  faith. 
—Living  forte  IL.  vi*  n'ra],  in  phyti(M,  the 


force  of  a  body  in  motion,  estimated  b;ir  the 
distance  to  whi<;h  the  body  goes.—Lm'n^ 
ro(kt  rock  in  its  native  or  original  state  or 
location. 

I  now  found  myself  on  a  rude  and  narrow  stairway, 
the  steps  of  which  were  cut  out  of  the  living  rock. 

Moore. 

—The  livina,  one  who  is  or  those  who  are 
alive :  usually  with  a  plural  signification ; 
as,  in  the  land  of  the  livii^. 

The  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart      EccL  vlL  a. 

LlYing  (liv'ingX  n.  1.  Means  of  subsistence; 
estate;  livelihood. 

He  divided  unto  them  his  litHttg.     Luke  xv.  is. 

She  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had.  even 
all  her  living.  Mark  xiL  44. 

Thus  eam'd  a  scanty  living  for  himself.  Tennyson. 

2.  Power  of  continuing  life ;  the  act  of  liv- 
ing, or  of  living  comfortably. 

There  is  no  living  without  trusting  somebody  or 
other  in  some  cases.  L' Estrange. 

3.  The  benefice  of  a  clergyman;  an  ecclesi- 
astical charge  which  a  nunister  receives. 

Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  abso- 
lute power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  £:otland  in  our  own  time  re- 
signed their  livings  by  hundreds.  Macaulay. 

4.  Manner  of  life. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
them  so  near  for  their  living,  that  they  went  near  to 
touch  him  for  his  life.  Haytuard. 

Llvlngly  (liv'ing-liX  ndv.    In  a  living  state. 

LiYlngness  (llring-nesX  n.  State  of  being 
alive;  quicniess;  possession  of  energy  or 
vifl:our;  animation;  as,  the  livingneu  of  his 
faith. 

livonian  (li-vO^ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Livonia;  Lettish. 

LiYOnlan  ni-v5'ni-an).  n.  1.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Livonia.  —2.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  Livonians. 

Llvor  (U'v6r),  n.  [L]  Malignity.  *The 
utmost  that  livor  and  malice  can  invent' 
Burton. 

LlTralBOn  0^^^-zohX  ^  t^-  >  ^rom  livrer, 
to  deliver.]  A  part  of  a  book  or  literary 
composition  printed  and  delivered  before 
the  work  is  completed. 

Llvre  (16-vrX  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  libra.}  An  old 
French  money  of  account,  not  now  in  use, 
having  been  superseded  by  the  franc.  The 
livre  toumoi»  was  worth  20  sons,  about  lOd. 
sterling;  the  livre  parisia,  25  sous,  about  Is. 

UxMSI,  LixlvlOUBailw-iv'i-al.  liks-iv'i-usX 
a.  [L  lixivium,  from lix^agheB.]  1. Obtained 
by  lixiviation;  impregnated  with  alkaline 
salt  extracted  from  wood-ashes.  —2.  Contain- 
ing or  consisting  of  salt  extracted  from  the 
ashes  of  wood.— 3.  Of  the  colour  of  lye;  re- 
sembling lye. —4.  Having  the  qualities  of 
alkaline  salts  from  wood-ashes.— LianirMiZ 
soZtf,  in  chem.  salts  obtained  by  passing 
water  through  ashes,  or  by  pouring  it  on 
them. 

Uztvlate  (liks-iv'i-atX  v.t  [L  lixivium 
(which  see).]  To  subject  to  the  process  of 
lixiviation;  to  form  into  lye;  to  impreg- 
nate with  salts  from  wood-ashes ;  as,  water 
is  lixiffitUed  by  passing  through  ashes. 

Llzlylate,  Llzlylated  (liks-iv'i-at,  iiks-iv'i- 
at-ed),  a.  L  Pertaining  to  lye  or  lixivium; 
of  the  quality  of  alkaline  salts.— 2.  Impreg- 
nated with  salts  from  wood-ashes. 

Lixiviation  (liks-i  v^i-a^'shonX  n.  The  opera- 
tion or  process  of  extracting  alkaline  salts 
from  asnes  by  pouring  water  on  them,  the 
water  passing  through  them  taking  up  the 
salts. 

UzlTloUB,  a.    See  LixiviAL. 

Llzlvlnm  (liks-iv'i-umX  n.  [L.,  from  lix, 
wood-ashes,  lye.]  Water  impregnated  with 
alkaline  salts  taken  up  from  wood-ashes: 
sometimes  applied  to  other  extracts. 

Lliard  (liz'draX  n.  [Fr.  lizard,  from.  L  la- 
eerta.  lacertus,  a  lizard.]  1.  The  popular 
English  name  of  all  the  lacertilian  reptiles, 
but  specifically  restricted  to  the  members  of 
the  family  LacertidsB.  The  true  lizards  have 
four  legs,  with  five  toes  each,  a  scaly  exo- 
skeleton,  a  slender  bifid  protrusible  tongue, 
and  a  heart  with  two  auricles  and  one  ven- 
tricle. The  onlv  true  British  lizards  are  the 
sand-lizard  and  the  viviparous  lizard.  The 
graceful  little  green  liztfd  of  the  Continent 
is  the  Laeerta  vvridit.  It  occurs  also  in 
Jersey.  The  Megalosanrus  and  other  large 
fossil  saurians  are  lizard-like,  though  in 
several  points  they  resemble  the  croc^odile. 
The  monitors,  iguanas,  geckos,  and  chame- 
leons are  also  commonly  included  under  this 
term.  See  Saitria,  Lacbrtida— 2.  Naut 
a  piece  of  rope,  sometimes  with  two  legs,  and 
one  or  more  iron  thimbles  or  blocks  spliced 
into  it:  used  in  a  vessel  for  various  purposes. 


IdzardHieelrar  (liz'^rd-sek-drX  n.  One  of 
a  genus  of  exotic  cuckoos  (SaurotheraX  so 
oaUed  because  the  birds  live  much  on 
lizards,  which  they  seek  on  the  ground. 

Iliard-BtOlie  <liz'6rd-st6nX  n.  A  name  for 
the  serpentine  marble  stone  obtained  in 
Comw^,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lizard 
Point  Itisworicednpintochimney-pieoeSy 
ornaments,  &c    9immond$. 

Ilnrd-tall  (liz'drd-talX  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Saururus  {S.  cemuus),  having  a  ter- 
minal spike  of  white  flowers  somewhat 
resembling  a  lizard's  tail  in  form.  It  grows 
in  marshes  in  l^orth  America,  and  is  the 
type  of  a  small  order,  Saururacete,  allied  to 
we  pepper  family. 

Uama  O&'mtt  or  lyft'mii),  n.  [A  Peruvian 
word.  ]  An  ungulate  ruminating  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Auchenia  {A.  lama\  closely 
allied  to  the  camel,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  absence  of  a  hump, 
by  being  smaller,  by  the  sepuation  of  the 
toes,  and  by  having  claws.  It  was  the  only 
beast  of  burden  in  America  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  still  used 
as  such  in  the  /Uides,  the  conformatiou  of 
its  feet  ^[labling  it  to  walk  on  slopes  too 
rough  or  steep  fbr  any  other  animaL  It  ia 
about  S  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  has  a 
longish  neck.  It  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
alpaca  that  the  latter  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  flner-woolled  variety  of  it. 

Uan.  [W.,  an  inclosure,  and  hence,  a 
church.]     A   very    frequent   element  In 

})lace-names  in  Wales,  and  occurring  also 
n  England  and  Scotland;  as,  Ltondaff; 
LtongoUen;  Llanidloes;  Lanlivery;  Lan- 
ark; Xanrick:  LAanbryde;  ^. 

Uandello  Beds  Gan-diid  bedzX  n.pl.  In  geoi. 
the  name  of  one  of  the  lower  Silurian  rock 
groups,  consisting  of  calcareous,  dark-col- 
oured flags,  with  sandstone,  and  containing 
molluscs,  trilobites,  and  many  graptolites. 
It  is  so  named  from  tiie  town  of  Llandeilo- 
Fawr,  in  Caermarthen,  near  which  it  occurs. 
It  is  6000  feet  thick  in  North  Wales. 

UandOTery  Rocks  (lan-do'vdr-i  roks),  n,pl, 
[From  Llaruiovery,  where  these  rocks  are 
best  developed.  ]  In  geol.  certain  beds  of 
sandstones  and  shales  in  Wales,  the  upper 
series  of  which  belongs  to  the  upper  Silu- 
rian, being  unconformable  on  the  lower» 
which  goes  with  the  lower  Silurian.  Both 
series  are  sandy. 

Llanero  (lyan-er'd).  n.  [Sp.,  from  Uano.) 
An  inhabitant  of  uie  llanos  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  Uaneros  are  principally  con- 
verted Indians  or  descendants  of  Indians 
and  whites,  and  are  distinguished  for  activ- 
ity, ferocihr.  ignorance,  and  semi-barbarous 
habits.  They  are  almost  all  shepherds  or 
cattle  herds. 

LlauOB  (lan'dz  or  lyft'ndzX  n.  pi.  [Sp.,  fh>m 
L  planus,  leveL]  Vast  and  almost  entirely 
level  steppes  or  plains  in  the  northern  part 
of  South  America.  ^lany  portions  of  them 
are  covered  with  little  or  no  v^tation,  ex- 
cept on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  during  the 
seasons  of  inundation;  others  again,  as  the 

{)lains  of  Venezuela,  furnish  pasture  for 
arge  herds  of  cattle;  while  others  are 
covered  with  forests. 

XJoyd'8  (loidzX  n.  [Because  the  head- 
quarters of  the  underwriters  was  originally 
Lloyd's  coffee-house  from  1710.  ]  1.  A  society 
of  underwriters  and  others  in  London  for 
the  collection  and  diffusion  of  marine  intel- 
ligence, the  insurance,  classification,  and 
certification  of  vessels,  and  the  transaction 
of  business  of  various  kinds  connected  with 
sliipping.  They  have  agents  in  Various 
quarters  of  the  world.— 2.  Rooms  in  the 
Koyal  Exchange,  London,  for  the  use  of 
underwriters,  <&c.  —  Lloyd^s  List,  a  Lon- 
don daily  publication,  containing  full  and 
early  information  as  to  shipping  matters.— 
Lloyd^s  Jteaister,  a  register  of  British  and 
foreign  shipping,  published  yearly.  The 
names  of  the  vessels  are  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  ranked  in  different  classes 
(as  Al,  <&c.) according  to  their  qualifications, 
meir  title  to  be  in  any  dass  being  deter- 
mined by  the  report  of  surveyors,  and  by 
certain  rules  as  to  their  construction,  the 
nature  of  the  materials,  their  state  of  repairs, 
age,  Ac. 

Lloyd's  Bond  (loidz'  bondX  n.  [After  John 
Horatio  Lloyd,  a  barrister,  who  first  intro- 
duced them.  ]  A  species  of  security  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  corporate  bodies,  as 
railway  companies,  whose  powers  of  borrow- 
ing money  are  regulated  and  limited  by  sta- 
tute, to  incur  greater  money  liabilities  than 
statutory  enactment  permits  them  to  do  by 


Fate,  filr,  fat,  f^U;       mi,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  m6ve;      tfibe,  tub,  bqll;       on,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     S,  Sc.  ley. 


vmoUflr  ipAclcfl,  tha  iplnad  louh  or  nouad- 
liiiS(C.  loniaX  Him  ocflDn  Id  BoglinS. —1.  A 
DUDS  glnD  *lu  to  lb*  eel-pout  {lota  vui- 
Sarit)  and  tha  Ltins-l>«inlsd  rocklins  (Mo- 

lOftdOM)!?  [O.K>()d(,iilcHl,rrDmA.Bai. 
A/odan,  to  load.  gaaLxDE]  L  A  bnnlm: 
Uiat  which  ia  laid  ou  or  pnt  Id  iDjrthlna  tor 
connTaaca  ;thatwhlcbE«banisor  auaUUied ; 
*  valght;  aa,  abaavjr  load>—Z^  The  amoimt 
or  qnanUCy  which  >  penoa  od  carry ;  the 
Doalanta  ot  a  ahlp^  waagoo.  cart,  taattow, 
or  tha  like,  or  In  (iiainraa  much  ai  oao  bs 
carried  at  one  Uitie  bf  the  conTcruice  com- 
manlf  OHd  lol  the  article  carried;  aa.aluad 
of  wood  or  coal;  *  laad  of  hai.  — S.  That 
■hlcb  la  boms  with  palD  or  dUBcnlt;;  a 
SrltTOiu  weight;  aaomnbraiics ;  Jiff,  that 
which  burdsni,  oppreMM,  or  griint  th» 
mind  or  apLilta. 

Jon  BcliteaEd  sriu  <«< 

*.  Tha  cbarn  ol  a  lti«anc :  ai,  a  lead  of 
p<iwder._fi.  Weight  or  Tlolaooe,  aa  ol  blowt. 


or  M  much  aa  eio  bi  borne. 

4-t4,  nr  inj>r  «><  <UT  lliai«M  till  Ihcr  >»n  laid 
alldi^cueiWRIIwlIh.bMUe.  L-iorm^t. 
T.In  nJnln^.Uia  qoantltj  ot  ning  dUbea  of  or*, 
•uh  dlili  being  about  I  swt.—&  lamtch.  the 
quantltr  ol  work  done  by  ah  englae  or  other 

full  pDwer.--9iir.  Welolit,  bnrdoD,  oDcuni- 
brance,  height,  cargo,  lamng. 
Load  (lAd).  it.  pr«t  &  pp.  Igad«l:  ppr.  lawl- 
ing-  [  Loadm,  a  formar  np  ,  Ig  hardlr  aof 
tongar  in  dh  ;  laden,  which  l>  loinallmea 
regarded  aa  a  pp.  of  thil  lorb.  etrlctlf  be- 
longa  to  ladt.  1  1.  To  Ur  a  bunlea  on:  to 
chu]ie  with  B  load;  to  make  bearj;  to  fnr- 
Dllh  with  a  lading  or  cargo;  aa,  to  load  a 
carnal  or  a  bona:  to  load  a  cut  or  waggon. 


LoiMUUt,]    FUotag*;  i 
'"^— ■  (Udi'mau). 


man.  Sea  LoamoHB.)  A  pilot 
LOAdftal:  LodMUr  (IM'aUtr),  n.  ILodi, 
lam,  K^i-Ud,  count,  wajr, and  lEnr:  the 
aune  oompound  appean  In  IceL  kilAar- 
tt^mo.  Bm  alao  LojU«toiii.1  A  itar  that 
leadaor  aarrea  to  guide;  eapectall)' the  polo- 

LowirtOMtLOll— tOM nWitteX  n.  IBeltsr 
wTltt«D  lodeateni,  aa  it  la  from  loda,  A.  Bax 

Ua4,»aiiUiiii:iDlvtliitiar-tUim  Loadr 
Bter,  IflaJWMn  (or  lodemanX  Bra  almllar 
MaDPOimdi.]  (rciOt.)  An  an  at  lion. 
eoDuatiiifl  V  the  proloilda  and  peroxide 
ot  Iroi  IB  a  Mala  ol  cotntilaaUan,  and 
treqneBtlj  oalled  the  nugnallo  ome  ol 


otber  eoontrlM,  It  1*  ot  a  dark'nay 
ookmr,  wUb  a  mataUhi  luatra ;  Ite  pnmf- 
tiva  tarm  ia  (be  i^nlar  ostahedniD ;  ap. 

S.4'tt.  It  waa  known  to  the  uotenta.  and 
U  were  aoqualnted  with  the  ahignlar  pro- 
pert]'  which  It  hu  ot  attnctlng  Iron.  The 
loaditona  haa  the  power  ot  oommiuilcatlng 
Ita  propertleg  to  Iron  and  iteel,  which  than 
become  what  are  called  artUoIa]  magneti. 
Sea  UioHET. 

Leaf  (Idf),  n.  pL  Lmtw  CIBnX  [A-  Sai 
Ud^,  W:  OoOl  UaibM.  Klaifi,  Icet  AtA|-r, 
0.6.O.lilaib.  Q.  lailf.  lait,  allied  to  Bue. 
Mjit,  PoL  Mtb,  bread,  loaf.  Thia  word 
fomuthels,  IaDl(«rdandIadu(whlchaae).] 
.i.,-  . eipecUUy.  a  luge 


me,  or  aeotl  compounded 
.  of  which  the  chief  are 
•llkenu  iand,  elajr.  and  oarbonata  ol  lime 
or  ehalk.  the  dar  predominating,  Daca]^ 
Tegetable  and  aidmal  matter.  In  the  fonn 
of  nomna.  1>  often  looiid  In  iouna  in  eon- 
■Iderable  onantlUaa,  and  the  aoU  la  fertile 
In  propordoD.  Iron,  magnetla.  and  varloni 
lalla  are  oooaalonallir  found  In  loama.  — 
i.  A  mixture  of  aand  and  clar,  the  former 
predominating,  with  a  certain  quantitj  of 
hone-dnng,  or  tome  equivalent,  aa  cho[^ted 
atraw,  aaw-dnat,  Ac.,  added,  need  tor 
monldlng  In  Iron-founding. 
Loun  (Uni>,  n.  I.    To  cover  with  loom ;  to 


LoamrO'nii)' •-  — 
taking  ot  tbe  natore  ot 
It;  a^  Idamv  aoU. 

' "*-'  -    (A.  Bax.  ten. 


LcHUt  aSnX  •> 


I  at  loam:  par- 
loan,  gift, 


IceL  Idn,  IN 

LUD.  The  HUoe  root  li  In  L.  Jitumo,  to 
leaia  (whence  rtliiufuiift,  *c.) )    1.  The  act 

lag;  aa,  to  arruige  a  lorni. 

t.  That  which  la  lent;  anything  tnralihed 
for  temporarv  uae  to  a  peraou  at  hla  requeat, 
on  the  eipreiB  or  impUed  condition  that 
the  apeclflc  thins  abill  be  relumed,  or  Ita 
equivalent  in  kind;  eipedallj,  a  sum  ol 


Isoii  ot  credit— I'utlia  loon,  the  name  gtven 
to  money  borrowed  bj  the  itate  at  a  fixed 
rate  ot  intereat.— OrafuUmM  Isan.  or  cvm- 

— J...  ._>-..  ... .... lendlngofan 

hla  own  uM, 
I  uaed  according  to  the 
.._  ._. ^d  rcetored  at  the  pro- 
per time  and  Id  proper  condition, 
. „.-.  _.     —  nithenoun.]  Totend. 


ir  the  Bake  of  driilng  the  cattle 
a  —  1   A  narrow  Incloeed  way 
3r  TlUage,  aometUnea 


U  (lAn'a-bl),  a.    That  may  be  lent. 


the  purpoai 

_, , 1  the  Induitr 

and  receiving  back  pajmaat  for  ine  aame  oy 
'-- ■-' — Ita,  with  Intereat 

__»,  iMiMi  fta-a-ii'BM,  K-k't-Sh 
(IdoM,  a  Baau  Americas  name  of 
uieee  planta  J  A  email  net  order  ot  Ameii- 
can  dloolyledonooa  plant*  belonging  to  Und- 
ler'a  cactal  alUance,  characterlaedliy  rigid, 
atlnglng  bain:  hence  called  ChlU  mtlUt. 
Tha  genna  Loaaa  la  tha  type.  They  have 
oppoaite  or  alternate  lobed  or  plnnatlRd 
leavea.  and  aoUlaiy  or  racoidoio  wblW,  yel- 
low, or  reddlib  (often   very    handaome) 

[See  lOTH.) 
iv.  unwilling; 

'l«S(n^!  Q!.'  Sal.  UMian,  to  hate.'  *3m 
Loth]  l.  Tolealdlignatat:  eapeclally,  to 
have  an  extreme  avenlon  ot  tbe  appetite  to 
tood  or  drink. 

i.  To  dlillke  greatly;  to  hate;  to  abhor. 


TiOlthft  (IAth).  r.l    To  feel  luueea,  dliguat, 
or  abhorrence. 
Lobtliai  (IMH'trX  n.    One  who  loathei  or 

LwUlfDl  (IGTB'fyl;^  a.  L  Full  of  loathing ; 
hating;  abborjing. 

Wblcb  he  tUd  with  I'aiM/U  rf  n  bituiiil.     S^narr. 

£.  Awakening  or  eioltlng  loathing  or  dla- 
guit;  dlaguiting. 

UMtiiag  (lOTB'ing),  n.  Extreme  dUgiut; 
abhorrenoe;  delnlation. 

1 IKU  Ausela.  I'imt. 

LOBttallUdy  (IMH'hig.ll),  ad>.     Willi  ex- 

LoatUlnew  nCTHlt-nee),  n.  The  qualltv 
of  being  loathly;  loatbaoraeneaa.  £p.  Ball. 
Loatllly  (IMh'IIJ,  o.     LoaUuome ;  difguat- 


ch,  cAnIn;      Ch.8clocA:     g,irai     J,job;      b,  Fr.  ton;      ng.alnf; 


1  dH  uid  blood  Ua  InJu  •«  iMMj^  Arht 
w,  wig;    wb,teAI(;    ib,  afure.— See  Kgi. 


L0ATHNBS8 
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LOCALITY 


Lobate  Foot  of  Grebe 


LOttUuiMS  (K^TH'nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  loath ;  nnwilUngness ;  rehictanoe. 

Afker  they  had  sat  aboot  the  fire,  there  grew  a 
genoal  sOence  and  Uathttus  to  speak.       Baam. 

Loatbaoma  (IdTH'smnX  a.  ILoath,  and 
term.  aome.  See  Loth.]  1.  Gaoatng  to 
loathe ;  exciting  diagnst ;  diigoating.  'The 
moat  loathsome  and  deadly  forms  of  in- 
fection.' Maoaulay.—i.  Exciting  hatred  or 
lUAorrence;  odious;  detestable.  'Loath- 
9ome  sloth.'    Spenser. 

Loathsomely  G^TH'sam-liX  adv.  In  a  loath- 
some manner. 

LOfttillKMnftllftffff  (IdTH'sum-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  loathsome,  or  of  exciting 
extreme  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

Loathyt  (JLGffR'i),  a.    Loathsome. 

Her  face  most  foul  and  filthy  was  to  see. 
With  squinted  eyes  contrary  ways  intended. 
And  loatky  mouth,  unmeet  a  mouth  to  be. 

S^enstr. 

Loaves,  n.  pL  of  loaS. 

Lob  (lob),  n.  [W.  VUh,  a  dull,  unwieldy  fel- 
low; allied  to  \m^,  htJbbtr.^  1.  A  dull, 
heavy,  sluggish  person;  a  lout 

This  is  the  wonted  way  for  quacks  and  cheats  to 
gull  country  Ms.  Bp.  Gauden. 

8.  Something  thick  and  heavy.— 8.  A  lob- 
worm. 
Lob  (lob),  V.  L    To  hang  languidly ;  to  allow 

to  droop. 

And  thdr  poor  Jades 
Leb  down  their  heads.  Shak. 

Lobate,  LobatedCSb'&t.Wb'at-ed),  a.  rFrom 
lobe,}  L  Consisting  of  or  having  lobes.— 
2.  A  term  applied 
by  linnasus  to  the 
feet  of  those  birds 
which.as  the  grebe, 
are  furnished  at 
their  sides  with 
broad-lobed  mem- 
branes. 

Lobby  Hob^i),  n. 
r  L.  L.  tobia^  lau- 
hia,  lobiwn,  Ac., 
a  covered  portico, 
cloisters,  ftom  0. 
H.O.  lattbia.  O.  laube,  an  arbour,  from  totifr, 
a  leaf,  foliage.  (See  Lbaf.)  Lodae  is  really 
another  form  of  this  word.  ]  1.  An  inclosed 
space  surrounding  or  communicating  with 
one  or  more  apartments ;  also,  a  smiul  hall 
or  waiting-room,  or  the  entrance  into  a 

Srincipal  apartment,  where  there  is  a  consi- 
erable  space  between  this  apartment  and 
a  portico  or  vestibule.  6wUL  —2.  Tliat  part 
of  a  hall  of  legislation  not  appropriated  to 
the  official  use  of  the  assembly ;  hence,  the 
men  who  frequent  such  a  place  for  the  sake 
of  business  with  the  legislators.  [United 
States.}— 3.  NauL  the  name  sometimes  given 
to  an  apartment  close  before  the  captain's 
cabin.  — 4.  In  agri.  a  confined  place  for 
cattle,  formed  bv  hedges,  trees,  or  other 
fencing  near  the  larmyard. 
Lobby  Oob'biX  v.i.  To  frequent  the  lobby 
of  a  house  of  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  members  with  a  view  to  influ- 
ence their  votes ;  to  solicit  members  for 
their  votes  in  any  place  away  fh>m  the 
house.    [United  States.] 

A  committee  has  gone  to  Albany  to  UMy  for  a 
new  bank  charter.  Arturitan  newspaptr. 

Lobby  (loVbiX  v.i.  L  To  address  or  solicit, 
as  a  member  of  a  house  of  legislature,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  house  or  elsewhere  than  in  the 
house,  with  the  view  of  influencing  his  vote 
in  favour  of  some  measure.  —  2.  To  carry 
through  a  house  of  legislation,  as  a  measure 
or  bill,  by  addressing  or  soliciting  members 
in  the  lobby  of  the  house,  or  elsewhere  than 
in  the  house,  for  their  votes  in  fiivour  of  the 
measure.    [United  States.] 

Lobbyist  (Iobl>iist),  n.  One  who  frequents 
the  lobbvof  a  house  of  legislation,  with  the 
view  of  influencing  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  a  lobby-member.    [United  States.  ] 

On  my  arrival  I  found  the  state  legislature  in  ses- 
sion. .  .  .  Senators,  and  members  from  the  town  and 
rural  districts,  Americans,  Dutch,  Enirlish.  and  Irish 
settlers,  lobbyists  in  the  Interest  of  railway  monopo- 
lies, .  .  .  politicians  representing  municipal  'rings' 
.  .  .  were  mingled  in  the  corridor.     Edvkn  yasrus. 

Lobby-member  nob^i-mem-b6r),  n.  A  per- 
son who  frequents  the  lobby  of  a  house  of 
legislation ;  a  lobbyist    [United  Statea.1 

LODOOdIC  (lobHcokX  n.  A  stupid,  sluosish, 
inactive  person;  a  lob. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  heavy  labcoeis  that  are  good 
for  nothing  but  to  hang  at  the  tail  of  a  coach. 

CaryU. 

Lobe  QSbX  n.  [Fr. ;  L.L.  lohus,  from  Or.  lo- 
bos,  a  lobe,  the  lobe  of  the  ear.]    Any  pro- 


jection or  division,  especially  of  a  rounded 
form;  as,  (a)  in  anat  a  round  projecting 
part  of  an  organ,  as  of  the  liver,  lunffs, 
brain,  Ac. ;  also  the  lower  soft  part  of  the 
ear.  (6)  In  bot  a  rounded  projection  or 
division  of  a  leaf,  (e)  In  maeh.  the  larger  or 
most  prominent  and  projecting  part  of  a 
cam-wheeL 

Lobed  (Idbd),  a.    Lobate  (which  see). 

Lobe-foot  (fob'fnt),  n.  A  lobe-footed  bird ; 
a  lobiped. 

Lobe-iooted(ldb'fut-ed),  n.  Having  the  toes 
lobate  or  bordered  with  membranes,  as  the 
grebes.    See  Lobipedidjb. 

LObelet  G^hletX  n.    in  6ot  a  small  lobe. 

Lobellad6-bdai-a).n.  [In  honour  of  Matthew 
Lobelt  physician  and  botanist  to  James  L] 
A  very  extensive  genus  of  beautiful  herbs, 
natives  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world, 
eroecially  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
tnbe  LobeliacesB,  nat  order  Campanulacese. 
L.  inflata  is  the  Indian  tobacco,  which  is 
cultivated  in  North  America,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  The  small  blue  Lobelia 
so  popular  in  sardens  is  L.  Erinus,  a  Cape 
species.  A  brilliantly  scarlet-flowered  spe- 
cies, L.  eardinalis,  is  the  cardinal -flower. 
(See  CARBiNAL-rLOWER.)  L.  siphUitiea,  an 
American  species,  possesses  emetic,  cathar- 
tic, and  diuretic  properties.  Two  species 
are  found  wild  in  Britain. 

LobeUace«(16-b61i-a"s6-€X*»-J><.  A  tribe  of 
CunpanulacesD,  differing  from  Campanu- 
lacea  proper  in  having  irr^^ular  flowers, 
and  like  the  Compodtie  svngeneslous  an- 
thers, but  otherwise  resembling  them  very 
nearly.  The  species  principally  inhabit  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  They  abound 
in  an  acrid  milky  juice,  wliich  sometimes 
proves  dangerous  when  taken  inwardly. 
Some  species,  however,  have  proved  valu- 
able curative  agents,  especially  Lobelia  in- 

Jlata. 

LObelln  n61>£-lin),  n.  A  peculiar  principle 
procured  from  Lobelia  inflata,  and  said  to 
resemble  nicotine. 

Lobiole  Od'hi-61),  9k  In  bot  one  of  the 
small  lobes  into  which  the  thallus  of  some 
lichens  is  divided. 

Lobiped  0^i*Ped).  n.  [L.L.  lobus.  a  lobe, 
and  L.  pev,  pedis,  a  foot]  A  bird  of  the 
family  Lobipedidas ;  a  lobe-foot 

Lobipedlda  (Idb-i-ped'i-dd).  n.  pi  A  famUy 
of  aquatic  grallatorial  birds,  with  lateral 
expansions  on  the  toes,  not  united  into  webs. 
They  are  neariy  allied  to  the  rails,  and  con- 
nect them  by  the  form  of  their  feet  with 
the  palmipeds  or  web -footed  birds.  In 
general  appearance  also  they  approach  the 
AnatidflB.  The  family  includes  the  coots 
and  phalaropes. 

LoblollY  Ooulol-li).  n.  [LoUy,  or  spoon- 
meat,  for  lobs  or  lubbers.  Comp.  loUxpop.] 
Water-gruel  or  spoon-meat:  so  called  among 
seamen. 

On  board  the  ships  of  war  water-gruel  is  loNoify, 
and  the  surgeon's  servant  or  mate  the  M/oUy-boj. 

Grose. 

LobloUy-bay  Ooblol-li-ba).  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  Gordonia  Lasianthus,  nat 
order  Linaceas,  an  elegant  ornamental  ever- 
green tree  of  the  maritime  parts  of  the 
southern  United  States,  having  large  and 
showy  white  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  60  or  60  feet.  Its 
bark  is  useful  for  tanning,  but  its  wood  is 
of  litUe  v^ue. 

LobloUy-boy  Ooblol-U-boi),  n.  An  attend- 
ant onthe  surgeon  on  board  ships  who  com- 
pounds the  medicines  and  assists  the  sur- 
geon in  his  duties. 

LobOite  0<>'hd-it),  n.  In  mineral  a  mag- 
nesian  idocrase  occurring  in  Norway. 

Lobsconse  (loh'slcousX  n.  [Written  also 
lobs-course,  laps-course,  from  lob  and  course, 
that  is,  course  or  dish  for  lubbers.)  Aaui. 
a  hash  of  meat  with  vegetables  of  various 
Idnds ;  an  olio. 

Lobsided  (lob'sfd-edX  a.    Hanging  heavily 
.    on  one  side;  lopsided. 
I  Lobspoond  (lobt'pound),  n.    A  pound  for 
lobs  or  louts;  a  prison. 

Crowdero,  whom,  in  irons  bound. 

Thou  basely  threw 'st  into  Mspcund.    Hudibrtu. 

Lobster  Oob'st^).  n.  [A.  Sax.  Vomestere, 
lopystre,  lotmstre,  corrupted  from  L.  locusta, 
a  land  of  lobster  or  crayflsh,  also  a  locust] 
The  common  name  of  the  macrurous,  de- 
capodous,  stalk-eyed  crustaceans  belonging 
to  the  genus  Homarus.  They  have  two 
imin  of  antennae,  the  outer  imir  remark- 
ably long.  The  mouUi,  as  in  all  crusta- 
ceans, is  vertical,  and  furnished  with  jaws 
and  foot-jaws.  The  flrst  pair  of  ambulatory 


limbs  bear  the  weU-known  and  formidable 
lobster-claws.    The  fifth  ring  of  the  thorax 
is  soldered  to  the  carapace.    The  abdome a 
has  rudimentary  limbs  on  its  under  aide, 
among  wliich  are  lodged  the  newly  exclndMi 
spawn.    The  tail  conaists  of  several   fUt 
shelly  plates  capable  of  being  spread  like  a 
fan,  and  used  as  a  swimming  organ.    Wben 
one  of  the  limbs  is  broken  off  it  will  be  re* 
produced  in  a  few  weeks,  but  the  new  one 
is  never  ouite  as  large  as  the  old  one.  They 
change  their  shell  periodically.    They  in- 
habit the  clearest  water,  living  in  the  cre- 
vices of  a  rocky  bottouL    The  common  lob- 
ster (H.  vulgaris)  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance on  many  of  the  European  shores. 
Lobsters  are  esteemed  a  very  rich  and  nour- 
ishing aliment,  but  dangerous  unless  fresh 
and  m  good  condition.     They  are  gener- 
allv  in  their  best  season  from  Uie  miodle  of 
Ootober  till  the  beginning  of  May.  A  species 
allied  to  ours  is  found  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America.  The  sea  cravflsh,  or  spring 
lobster,  is  the  Palinuru^  vulgaris  of  zoolo- 
gists.    The  fresh -water  lobster  {Astaeus 
fluviatilis)  is  called  crawflsh  or  crayflah, 
and  is  cliiefly  distinguished  by  having  the 
flfth  thoracic  ring  movable. 
Lobster-moth  Gob'st^r-mothXn.  SeeSTAU- 

R0PU8. 

Lobular  (lob'fi-l^r),  a.  Having  the  charac- 
ter, nature,  or  form  of  a  lobule  or  small 
lobe. 

Lobnlated  (lob'fl-lat-ed),  a.  (insisting  of 
lobules  or  small  lobes;  having  small  lobed 
divisions. 

.  is  a  /0b$tlaUd  granular 
l}r.  Carf*Mter. 

Lobule  Gob'Ql),  n.  [Dim.  of  2o6e.]  A  small 
lobe. 

Lobworm  (lob'w6rm),  n.  The  lugworm 
(which  see). 

Local  (Idlcal),  a.  [L.  loealis,  from  locus,  a 
place.]  L  Pertaining  to  a  particular  place 
or  to  a  flxed  or  limited  portion  of  space; 
as,  local  nearness;  local  circumstances.— 
2.  Limited  or  conflned  to  a  spot,  place,  or 
definite  district ;  as,  a  local  custom ;  a  local 
word.— 3.  t  Being  or  situated  in  a  particular 
place;  having  place  or  position. 


The  lirer  of  the  crab 
mass. 


Dream  not  of  their  fight. 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  /oca/  wounds 
Of  head  or  heeL 


Milton. 


4.  In  math,  related  to  or  concerning  a  locus. 
—Local  actions,  in  law,  actions  which  must 
be  brought  in  a  particular  country  where 
the  cause  arises :  distinguished  from  tran- 
sitory actions.— LocoZ  affection,  in  med.  a 
disease  or  ailment  conflned  to  a  particular 
part  or  organ,  and  not  directly  affecting  the 
%j%\Am,— Local  aUegiance,s\xcti  as  is  due  m>ni 
an  alien  or  stranger  bom  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues within  the  sovereign's  dominions  and 
protection.— Z/OcaZ  attraction,inm4iqnetism, 
attraction  causing  a  compass-needle  to  de- 
viate from  its  proper  direction,  exerted  by 
objects  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
especially  on  ship-board.  —  Local  coiUmrs. 
See  under  Colour.  —  Local  militia,  a  tem- 
porary armed  force,  embodied  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  and  serving  within 
certain  UmiiB.— Local  problem,  in  math,  one 
that  is  capable  of  an  inflnite  number  of 
solutions.— LocaZ  taxes,  those  assessments 
which  are  limited  to  cei*tain  districts,  as 
poor  rates,  parochial  taxes,  county  rates, 
&c. 

Local  (Idlcal),  n.  An  item  or  paragraph  of 
news  in  a  newspaper  which  has  reference 

.  to  a  particular  place  or  locality. 

Locale  Gd-kftl'e).  n.  [Fr.  local,  a  locality. 
Locale  as  a  noun  is  a  spurious  form.]  A 
place,  spot,  or  locality. 

Localism  (idlcal-izm),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  local;  affection  for  a  place. —2.  A  mode 
of  speaking  or  acting  peculiar  to  a  place;  a 
local  idiom  or  phrase. 

Locality  Od-kal'i-ti),  n.  L  Existence  in  a 
place,  or  in  a  certain  portion  of  space. 

It  is  thought  that  the  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of 
quantity  and  dimension,  and  that  tney  have  nothing 
to  do  with  grosser  locality.  ClanviU*. 

2.  Limitation  to  a  county,  district,  or  place; 
as,  locality  of  trial.— 3.  Position;  situation; 
place ;  particularly,  geographical  place  or 
situation,  as  of  a  mineral,  plant,  or  animal 
4.  In  Scots  law,  the  adjustment  or  appor- 
tionment of  the  aggregate  stipend  to  a  min- 
ister from  the  teinds  of  a  parish  among  the 
several  heritors  liable  to  pay  it  The  decree 
of  the  Teind  Court  modifying  the  stipend  is 
caUed  a  decree  of  modification.— 5.  In  phren. 
ability  to  recognize  and  remember  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  a  place.  —  Locality  pf 


F&te,  fi&r,  fat,  fftll;       m€,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  m6ve;       t&be.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       il.  Sc  abune;     y,  Sc.  fry. 


LOCAUZATIOM 


a  Kidflv,  In  SmU  loia,  the  1 

br  ■  irtilaw  undo-  her  Matnct  ot  ouirUge. 
IOd*U«Bon  (lfl'k»llM"ihonX  n.    Tba 

IoaftUM(muJ%),  e.t  praL  A  pp.  loaUiied; 
ppr.  locaUtiiw.  1.  To  make  loc*!:  to  fli  In 
or  urigd  to  ■  putlculw  plua.—!.  To  dLi- 
oomordsteot  tba  pUoaoI;  u,ta  louliu 
k  halt  In  ■  tslaonpo  wlra  or  oMe. 

Looally  (Ifilnl-UX  <«i'-  Willi  reipect  to 
_■ i_  Pima;  u,  to  be  leenUv  xpumtsd 


portion  of  land;  uTt 


(owublp.  [Unftsd  BUtM.)-a.  To  d«- 
»  and  dslomliw  the  pUoa  ol;  u,  n 
Ittoe  im  appolntod  to  liMaf*  k  chui-ch 

tii  a  idurUauM.    [Unilad  Statv.  1 
LOttto^CUUt),  V.I.  ToT«illd«;topluaone'a 

•elt  or  to  be  pUcodi  to  adopt  or  lonn  a 

llxad  ratldtnoe. 


Location  (1A-ll>'>)lon).  n.  L  The  act  of  plac- 
Ing  or  HttUng.  —1.  ailnatlDU  with  reipect 
to  place :  plac» 


larUmr  ont  o 


3.  In  Arnerita^         .    . .  _ _         . 

banndariei  or  Idsntlfxlns  tha  pUos  or  I— 
of  a  place  of  land  acwrding  to  the  deaerlp- 
Uon  given  In  an  entrr.  plan,  map,  and  tlie 
like.  —1.  In  the  United  Statei.  Oiat  which 
la  located :  a  tract  oI  land  dealgnaled  or 
nuriiad  ont  In  place. —  fi.  In  mil  law,  a 
leaalng  on  rant  ~  Cimtract  nf  loattlan,  in 
SenU  bue.  Out  hj  which  the  lue  ol  any 
moTable  •nbtact  la  agreed  lo  be  Hirsa  for 
hlie,  or  br  which  a  penou  jdre*  oia  work 


«  (IfiTia-tlT).  o,     

lug  place  or  the  place  where  or  wherein;  aa, 
BbntfeeadlactlVe:  alocotiKCau. 

lOMtor  (lfftU-«r),  fi.  Id  Soia  taa,  the 
hirer  In  a  contract  of  location. 

lodb  (loChX  •>■  (OaaL  ;  alUed  to  E.  lati.] 
I  A  lake:  a  pond.  -  2.  An  arm  of  the  aea 
running  Into  Iha  land,  eapedally  If  nairaw 
or  to  aoma  eitent  land-locked. 

IMh  Odk),  n.  [FV.  loseJL  At.  la'St.  aa  elec- 
tuary or  aoT  medlclna  that  ma;  be  Ucked, 
tromEs'iu.tolick.)  AmedldnelobeUcked 


with  tfaetbngna:  •  ■■■nn.nTTr,  • 

Laataftb«r-ax0  (lo<h-*b'«r<ka),    _    

Idckoter,  a  dlattlct  In  InvemeM^hira.)  A 
warlike  weapon,  conaiitbig  at  a  pole  hear. 
Ins  an  axe  at  It*  npper  end.  tonneil;  uied 
bj  the  "'-"-' .— -.— ^ 


Ort^mtiitq.  an  ofBcer  who  eoamiaaded  a 

eobor^  the  number  ot  men  in  which  li  not 

cartalnlr  known.     MUford. 
LO0bUl<lodh'an).n.  {am.  ot  lock.}  Aimall 

loch ;  a  pond,     '  A  pond  or  leehaii,  rathei 

thanalAe.-    B.  MOier.    [Bootch.] 
LoebK    Bee  LoiCB. 
Loeblk  (lo-kl'a),  n.    [Or,  IsaIMo.!   In  mid. 

ae  etacnationa  from  the  womb  and  Tiglna 

whkh  follow  childbirth. 
LooIllBl  (lo-kfalX  a.     PeTtalnlng  to   the 

LoaODkVn.  [ASai.l<iivaIackDrlaaten- 
Ina  of  a  door,  an  Indocore;  [flotn,  locon,  to 
lock,  to  taatani  teel  lo^  a  coTer,  thatter; 
lata,  to  cloae:  MJhl,  to  ahnt.  to  bring  to  an 
•nd;  IMa.  to  lock,. to  ahat  in;  Dan.  luUe, 
D.  hiutn,  to  ahat  or  cloae  Perhapi  from 
root  ot  L  H^ra,  to  bind.  ]  L  Anjithins 
that  taatena;  nacltlcallj,  an  appliance  naed 
(or  faatenlng  doota,  ohaata,  diawera,  Ac.  A 
good  lock  i*  tha  maateipleco  In  aniltlierT, 
and  raqolraa  much  ait  and  dallcaer  in  — 


oeea^na  of  their  uie.  The  prinolpla  apon 
which  all  knka  depend  it  the  appllcallou 
ol  a  leier  to  an  Interior  bolt,  by  naana  of 
a  communication  tmm  without  ao  that  by 
meaui  ot  the  Utter  ttia  lever  acta  upon  the 
bolt,  and  morea  It  in  nch  a  manner  aa  to 
aeoure  Iha  door  or  lid  from  being  opened 
by  any  pull  or  puah  from  withoaL  Tlie 
aacurlty  ot  locki  in  general,  theietDra,  de- 
pend* on  the  nnmbar  of  Impedimenta  that 
can  be  Inlerpoaed  between  the  lever  (the 
key)  and  the  bolt  which  lecon*  the  door. 
and  theaa  inywdlmanla  are  known  by  the 
nanie  of  »nu  (which  iUp  Into  coneipond- 
ing  groove!  ol  the  keyX  tha  nombet  and 
intricacy  ot  which  are  inppoeed  to  dlatln- 
gnith  a  good  lock  from  a  bad  one.— 1.  In 
^carmi,  at  a  rlDe,  motkaU  Ac  the  me- 
chaolam,  or  the  portion  compntlng  the 
machanltm.  by  which  tha  piece  la  die- 
charged,  —  >.  A  fattening  together ;  a  cloa- 
ing  ot  one  thing  upon  another ;  a  a^te  of 
bring  Died  or  ImmoTable ;  alio,  a  grapple 
in  wretUlng :  a  hug,  '  Ail  Albemarle  Street 
cloted  by  a  lock  ot  caiTlagea.'  Dt  Quuu«|r. 

4  A  place  ihut  in  or  locked  np;  an  indo- 


boait  at  they  paat  from  on 

Into  Q\t  chamben  of  ibt 
■  leiel  with  the  higher 
permitt  the  vaiael  to  ent4 


■re  then  clowd,  and  by  tha  lower  gatea 
being  gradually  opened,  the  water  In  the 
lock  fdla  to  the  leial  of  the  lower  water. 


the  opentlon  la  reveraed. -1m»  of . 

the  meatore  equal  to  the  content!  of  the 
chamber  of  the  locka  by  which  the  con- 

—Latk.  ttnd,  and  barnl,  the  whole  of  a 
thing. 

Look  (lokl  e.C   1.  To  faatan  with  a  lock  and 
keyi  aa,  to  to6k  a  door;  to  lock  a  tnmli.— 

iKlr  a  wheel -3.  To  ihutup  or  confine  with, 

aa.  to  be  locktd  in  a  priton ;  to  loct  money 
up  in  a  box 


e  firmly,  at  by  Intertwin- 


ing or  infolding;  at,  to  tack  ai 


lelnthi 


■n  antagoniit  by  tucnlng  the  left  aim  round 
It,  after  cloalng  the  paatada,  ihell  to  ihell, 
in  order  to  ditarm  him.— To  Ijxk  up,  (a)  to 
cloiaarfaatenwithalock.  ())  To  coniine; 
to  rettraln.— ZV  lotk  v^  a  fain,  in  prbitir^, 
to  ill  the  typea  or  pagea  in  a  metal  frame 
ao  at  to  prepare  them  for  preM,  Ac 
lock  Cok),  a.i.  1.  To  become  tut;  aa.  the 
door  locka  clota.  — &  To  unite  cloaely  by 
matual  inaertlon  of  patla. 

LMkflok),  n.    [A.  Sar  lose,  a  lock  ot  hair; 
h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aby;      IB.  tAen;  Ih,  (JUn;      w,  trig; 


D.  and  Dan.  lolt  tcel.  loilr  O.  tool*,  aonrl 
■a  ringlet  of  hair.  The  further  connectlona 
if  the  word  are  doubtful,]   1,A  tuftothali 

IT  wool;  atreaa;  a  ringlet. 


S.  A  amaUquan^  of  any- 

.     .^.  . .. :  ■pedllcaUj',  in  &dU  lam, 

the  perqulalla  of  the  aervant  in  a  mill,  ooo- 
tiatiog  01  a  amall  qoautitT  of  meal,  rcEidated 
by  Uie  caitom  ot  the  mlU. 
LoOklC*  Ookm  >>-  1.  Uaterltlt  for  locka 
Id  a  oantl;  woriia  which  form  a  lock  on  a 
canaL— !;  Toll  paid  lor  paadng  the  locki  ot 
a  cauaL— I.  Elevation  or  amount  of  eleva- 
tion and  deaoent  made  by  the  locki  of  a 


bond),  n.    A  <x 

Insloted  by  the  tide  walla 

and  gatca. 
Look-down  (lok-doim'),  n.    A  cantrlvance 

uaed  by  Inmberera  In  America  tor  fattening 

loga  bwether  In  laltlng. 
LoAad-tk-w  (lol<''}*))  n-    Bee  tiOCE JAW. 
LOOkM  (lok'«iX^     ^.^'™  receptacle,  at  a 

may  be  oloei 
board;  the  i 

and  intended 
-£»(n«i 


(lokTand.  1 

conrae  ot  bond  alosea 
ierClok'chim.ber),n.  Ineanoli, 
lock  Inolo--^  ■—  " — " "- 


anpartmeni 

«llh  a  la     . 
eaa  or  niche  frequently  ol 

altar  in  a  Catholic  churcl 


which  ai 


kept  b 


auiXa 


S  tor 


ilgglng.  —  Davti  J<mv/  locter.  Bee  DavT 
JoNEB.  —A  ikef -taefeer(nauE. ),  a  itrong  frame 
of  plank  near  the  pamp-wetl  in  the  hold, 
where  ihot  are  depoilted.— Jfot  a  ttal  irt  the 
lockir  (uutA  not  a  penny  in  the  pocket, 

IiOoker-np  (Iwiir-nni  i>.  One  (hat  locki 
up:  apeclncally,  a  jriler  or  lomkey. 

LcMdwt  Ook'etX'it.  [Either  ■  dim.  from  X, 
lode,  or  from  Fr.  toffuat,  a  latch,  dim.  ot 
O.Pr.  toouc,  lot,  a  lock,  which  Itaelf  it  Irom 
A.  Bai.  loa,  K  loct]  L  A  imaU  lock;  a 
catch  or  aprlng  to  faalan  a  necklace  or 
other  ornament  -i.  K  Uttle  caae  worn  aa 

or  watcbgtiard,  —  3.  niat  init  of  a  award 
tcabbaid  where  the  hook  ia  fattened. 
LOCk&LIt  (lok'latt},  a.  In  Seote  lav,  aeonred 
orfaitened  byalDc]c.atadoor,ohett.pr«at, 

Loek-gateOok'gitl.n.  A  gate  employed  on 
rlvera  and  canala  for  penning  back  tha 
water  and  forming  locka. 

Loddng-plate  (laklng.pUt),  n.  in  irutv  a 
thin  flat  piece  of  iron  nailed  on  the  aidea  of 
a  Held  carriage  to  prevent  the  wood  from 
wearing  awH. 

Locust  (MilatX  n.  An  adherent  ot  Locke 
tha  phlloaopher. 

Look-Jaw  fWI*),  n.  In  med  a  form  of 
tetaoua  ecntlttlng  In  ipaaiDodlc  rigidity  ot 
Ihe  under  Jaw,  doe  to  apinal  dlitnrbance 
reaolUiu  from  oold  or  a  wound  It  naualty 
provca  fatal.    SeaTBTANua. 

Look-kMpor  (lok1Kp.ir;L  n.  One  who 
attenda  the  locka  ot  a  canaiL 

Lo<&l«M  (loklai),  a.    Deitltute  ot  a  lock. 

TjmTrwien  (lok'manX  n.  1.  An  execaldoner: 
ao  called  becanae  one  of  bit  doeawatalork 
or  ladlefnl  ot  meal  from  every  catkful  ex- 
posed tor  aale  In  the  market  ~  &  An  olBcer 
In  the  Itle  ot  Uan  who  execulet  the  orden 
of  the  governor:  much  like  an  under-iheriO, 

LoOk-paiUle  Ook'pad'llb  n.  A  amall  tluloe 
that  aervea  to  All  and  emp^  a  lock. 

IiMlk-ploeiOok'pii),  ».  In  n><n(iv,  a  niece 
of  timber  naed  in  aupporting  the  worklnga 

IiOCkmU  Qok'nmX  n.    [From  Loenntan,  a 

* —   hi  Bretagse  where  ths  fabric  wta 

'--■ — '"     *  aort of  Goane linen. 


(lok'i 


L<Mk-im  (lokUlV  n.  An  angular  piece  ot 
timber  at  ttle  bottom  ol  the  lock  of  a  canal, 
againtt  which  the  gatea  ahut 

LOOkamiUlClok'amTth],!!.  Anartlfioarwhoae 
occQpatlOD  la  to  make  locka. 

IiOck-ipIt  (lok'ipil),  a.  In  fan.  and  nK  a 
imall  &enoh  opened  with  a  ipade  or  plough 
tomarkouttheilneaof  anywork;  aoppowd 

Lock-<tap  (lok'aUpV  n.  JfiMI.  a  mode  ot 
marching  pcrtomied  by  a  body  of  men  ar- 
ranged in  at  doee  Ala  aa  poaalbla.  In  which 


rannd  in  at 

tha  lag  of  each  pareon  L. 
time,  and  followa  cloae  oi 


h,  araie.— See  Kn. 


LOCK-STITCH 
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Lock-sUtdi  (lok'stichX  n.  A  peculiar  stitch 
formed  by  the  locking  of  two  threads  to- 
gether, so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  undone. 

MCk-sUtdi  (lolCstich),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  sewing-machine  which  forms  its  stitches 
by  the  locking  of  two  threads  together. 

Lobk-up  (lok'upX  n.  A  room  or  place  in 
which  persons  under  arrest  are  temporarily 
conftncMl. 

Look- wear,  LoOk-welr  (lok'wSrX  n.  A 
wear  having  a  lock-chamber  and  gates. 

Locky  (Xokr{\  a.  Haring  locks  or  tufts. 
Sherwood.    [Bare.] 

LOOO  (IdlcdX  ^  mutie,  a  direction  that  the 
notes  are  to  be  played  exactly  as  they  are 
written. 

Looooessloil  (l^kO-se'shonX  n.  rL.  loeut, 
a  place,  and  eedo,  etttumt  to  yield.]  The 
act  of  giving  place.    [Bare.  ] 

LooodeacrlpUye  a6lEd-dd-8krip"tiv).  a.  [L. 
locus,  a  place,  and  B.  descriptive.]  Describ- 
ing a  particular  place  or  places.  Maunder. 
[Rare.l 

LooofOOO  Gdlcd-fdIcO),  n.  [A  word  intended 
to  mean  self-lighting  (L.  focus,  a  fire),  and 
modelled  after  looomoaM  on  the  suppofdtion 
that  the  latter  word  meant  self -moving.] 
A  self-igtfiting  cigar  or  match.  This  term 
was  sportively  applied  to  the  extreme  por- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  United 
States,  because,  at  a  meeting  in  Tanmiany 
Hall,  New  York,  at  which  there  was  a  great 
diversity  of  sentiment,  the  chairman  left  his 
seat,  and  the  lights  were  extinguished,  with 
a  view  to  dissolve  the  meeting;  when  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  extreme  measures 

E reduced  loeqfoeo  matches,  rekindled  the 
ghts,  continued  the  meeting,  and  accom- 
pushed  their  immediate  obiect  Hence,  the 
American  radicals  are  called  locqfoeos,  or 
the  loeqfoeo  party. 

You  would  find  a  locofoco  majority  as  much  ad- 
dicted to  class  legislation  as  a  factitious  aristocracy. 

Looomotlon  G^-kd-md'shon),  n.  [L.  locus, 
place,  and  motio,  motion.]  1.  The  act  of 
moving  from  place  to  place. 

An  excursion  to  London,  upon  the  footfng  that 
lotftutuH  then  was.  when  an  hundred  miles  was  a 
Journey  of  three  days,  was  a  nutter  of  some  import- 
*nce-  Grafts. 

A  clock,  a  mill,  a  lathe  mores :  but  as  no  change 
of  place  of  the  machine  is  produced,  such  motion  is 
not  loctmttUn.  Brandt  6*  Cox. 

2.  The  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place; 
as,  most  animals  possess  Voeom/o^iim;  plimts 
have  life  but  not  loeomotiaa. 
LooomoUye  O^l^^md'tiv),  a.  l.  Moving 
from  place  to  place;  changing  place,  or  able 
to  change  place;  as,  a  looomoHve  animal— 
2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  motion,  or 
to  move  from  place  to  place;  as,  a  loeoino- 
tive  organ  of  the  body;  a  locomotive  engine. 
—Locomotive  power,  any  Idnd  of  moving 
power,  but  especially  steam,  applied  to  the 
transport  of  loads  on  land.    See  Bailway. 

LooomoUye,  LooomoUve-englne  0^1^^ 
mytiv,  Id-kd-md'tiv-en-jinX  n.  Any  engine 
which,  being  employed  to  draw  loads  from 
one  place  to  another,  travels  with  the  load 
which  it  draws;  especially,  a  movable  steam- 
engine  used  for  the  traction  of  carriages  on 
a  railway,  or  a  movable  steam-carriage  for 
passengers  or  goods,  either  upon  a  common 
road  or  on  a  railway. 

LooomoUye-oar  a^-kd-md'tiv-klirX  n.  A 
locomotive  and  a  railway  carriage  com- 
bined in  one.    [United  States.  ] 

LoomnoUveneu,  Looomotiyl^  (16-kd- 
mytiv-ncs,  ld'kd.m6-tiv"i-ti),n.  The  power 
of  changing  place.    [Bare.  1 

Locnlament  Gok'a-la-menti  n.  [L.  locula- 
mentum,  from  loeulus,  a  cell,  dim.  of  locus. 
apUce.]  Indotthecell 
of  a  pericarp  in  which 
the  seed  is  lodged.  A 
pericarp  is  unilocular, 
bilocular,  Ac 

Locular  Gok'a-l^r).  a. 
In  boL  having  one  or 
more  cells,  as  a  peri- 
carp. 

LocaHddal  (lok'Q-ii. 
8id"alla.  [L  loeulus, 
a  cell,  and  cctdo,  to 
cut]  In  bot.  a  term 
applied  to  that  mode 
of    dehiscence    which  -«*,«- 

consists  in  ripened  car- ,      .,    ^^^^ 

Ells  spUtting  or  de- t^^,*^^P*^^«'<*- 
^  scing^^th?^  the^  ^'.J^JTrl^r^'- 
backs.    Lindley.  '    ^ 

^fJfS?% Jf^W  Ook'fl-l«s,  lok'O-lus),  a. 
In  6ot  divided  by  internal  partitions  into 
cells. 


LooulUB  Gok'ft-lus^,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  locus,  a 
place.]  In  nat  Aut  one  of  a  series  of  little 
separate  chambers  divided  from  each  other 
by  septa,  as  in  the  test  of  some  Foramini- 
f era  and  the  cylindrical  tube  of  some  corals. 
Locnm-tenens  Q^nmrn-Wnem).  n.  [L.] 
One  who  holds  the  place  of  another;  a  de- 
puty or  substitute. 

Locus  Gd'Iras).  n.  pL  Lod  (15'sO.  [L.  ]  A  place : 
specifically,  (a)  in  asom.  the  line  or  surface 
traversed  by  a  pomt  which  is  constrained 
to  move  in  accordance  with  certain  deter- 
minate conditions;  thus,  the  locus  of  a  point 
wliich  must  preserve  the  same  uniform  dis- 
tance from  a  fixed  point  is  the  surface  of  a 
n)here,  but  if  the  motion  be  at  the  same 
time  confined  to  a  plane,  the  locus  will  be  a 
circle,  (b)  In  optics,  the  figure  formed  by 
all  the  pencils  of  converging  or  diverging 
rays  emanating  from  an  object— Locu«  de- 
licti, a  term  m  Scots  law  signifying  the 
place  where  an  offence  is  committed.  -rLocus 
pcsniterUiee,  time  of  repentance  before  a 

Eroba tive  writing  is  executed. — Locus  sigilli, 
idicating  the  place  of  the  seal,  usually  ap- 
pended, with  a  party's  signature,  to  a  public 
document:  usually  abbreviated  into  L.8.— 
Locus  standi,  recognized  place  or  position; 
the  right  of  a  party  to  appear  and  be  heard 
on  the  ouestion  before  any  tribunal 
LocOBt  (lykust),  n.  [L.  locusta.  Origin  un- 
known.] 1.  The  common  name  of  several 
insects  belonging  to  the  section  Saltatoria, 
of  the  order  Orthoptera,  of  which  the  genus 
Locusta  is  a  type.  They  are  allied  to  the 
grasshoppers  and  crickets,  but  differ  from 
ihem  in  their  antennae  being  shorter,  and 
their  bodies  and  limbs  being  more  robust 
Their  hind-legs  are  large  and  powerful, 
which  gives  them  a  great  power  of  leaping. 
Their  mandibles  and  maxillsQ  are  strong, 


Locust  {Locusta  mi^a/orut). 

sharp,  and  jagged,  and  their  food  consists 
of  the  leaves  and  green  stalks  of  plants. 
They  have  coloured  elytra  and  large  wings 
disposed  when  at  rest  in  straight  folds. 
They  fly  well,  but  are  often  conveyed  by 
winds  where  Uieir  inherent  power  could  not 
have  carried  them.  Their  ravages  are  well 
known.  Locusts  are  eaten  in  many  coun- 
tries roasted  or  fried.  They  are  often  pre- 
served in  lime  or  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
most  celebrated  species  is  the  migratory 
locust  (L.  migratona).  It  is  about  2^  inches 
in  length,  greenish,  with  brown  wing-covers 
mark^  with  black.  Migratoiy  locusts  are 
most  usually  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
they  frequently  swarm  in  countless  num- 
bers, darkening  the  air  in  their  excursions, 
and  devouring  everv  blade  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  land  they  light  on.  In  the  United 
States  the  harvest-fly  (Cicada)  is  called  a 
locust— 2.  See  Locust-tree. 

Locusta  G^kus'ta),  n.  [L]  In  bot.  (a)  a 
term  sometimes  aM>lied  to  the  spikelet  of 
grasses,  (b)  An  inflorescence  in  which  the 
flowers  are  sessile,  and  arranged  upon  a 
lengthened  axis  which  is  i>ermauent 

Locostelle  n6-kus-telO.  n.  A  name  given 
to  some  of  the  birds  of  the  family  Svlvfadn, 
from  their  note  resembling  that  of  the  grass- 
hopper (the  Locusta  of  some  natiumists). 
Called  also  Chusshopper  Warbler. 

LocostUUB  (Id-kus'ti-dg),  n.  pi.  The  locust 
family,  a  group  of  orthopterous  insects  be- 
longing to  the  class  Saltatoria.  See  Locust. 

Locust-tree  (I^ust-trd),  n.  A  tree,  the 
Robinia  pseud-acacia;  also,  Ceratonia  Sili- 
oua  and  Ceratonia  Hymencea  Courbaril. 
The  honey  locust-tree  is  OUditschia  tria- 
canthos:  so  called  from  the  sweet  pulp  found 
between  the  seeds  in  the  pod.  See  Olkd- 
ITSOHIA  and  HncENiBA. 

Locution  G^ln^'Bhon),  n.  [L  loeiUio,  loeu- 
tionis,  a  speaking,  from  loquor,  to  speak.] 
Discourse;  mode  of  speech;  phrase. 

I  cite  an  erroneous  tocutian.  Breen. 

iKMmtory  Go1^-to-ri),  n.  a  room  for  con- 
versation; especially,  an  apartment  in  a 
monastery,  in  which  the  monks  were  al- 
lowed to  converse  when  silence  was  enjoined 
elsewhere. 

I^Klam  (WdamX  n.    An  old  game  at  cards. 

She  and  I  wiU  uke  you  at  to<iam.        Old  play. 

iKMle  (16dX  n.    [A.  Sax.  Wd,  a  way,  a  course. 


from  lUhan,  to  go  by  sea,  intransitive  cor- 
responding to  loBdan,  to  iMd.  This  word 
appears  in  composition  in  lodeman,  loads- 
vian,  loadstone,  livelihood,  drc]  1.  In  fii»n- 
ing,  a  metallic  vein,  or  any  r^^ular  vein  or 
course,  whether  metallic  or  not,  but  com- 
mon] v  a  metallic  vein.  The  lodes  containing 
metaUic  ores  are  said  to  be  aUve:  others, 
which  merely  contain  lapideous  matters, 
are  called  dead  lodes.— 2.  A  reach  of  water; 
an  open  ditch  for  carrying  off  water  from  a 
fen. 

Down  that  dark  long  /ode  ...  he  and  his  brother 
skated  home  in  triumph.  Kingsi^. 

Lodeman,  t  Loadmant  G^d'man),  n.  [See 
LOADSMAN,  LoDB.]    A  pilot;  a  leadsman. 

Lodemana^  G^'n^Au-^iX  ^  ^^  1>^  of 
a  lodeman  or  pilot  for  conducting  a  vessel 
from  one  place  to  another;  pilotage. 

Courts  of  lodemanage  are  held  at  Dorer  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Cinque  Port  pilots. 

Lode-Shipt  G^'ship).  ^  ^  smaU  fishing- 
vessel. 

Lodesman.  n.    See  lodeman. 

Lodestar  G^d'stlirX  n.    Same  as  Loadstar, 

Lodestone  (Idd'stdnX  n.  1.  Same  as  Load- 
stone.—2.  A  name  given  by  Cornish  miners 
to  a  species  of  stone,  called  also  Tinstone; 
a  compound  of  stone  and  sand,  of  different 
kinds  and  colours. 

Lodf^e  Goj^  n.  ^Fr.  logs;  It  loggia,  from 
LL.  laubia,  Mna,  &c.,  a  cloister,  from 
O.H.G.  laubja,  Q.  laube,  an  arbour.  See 
Lobby,  which  is  really  the  same  word  in 
another  form.  ]  1.  A  small  house  in  a  park, 
forest,  or  domain ;  a  house  of  less  preten- 
sions and  accommodation  than  a  mansion ; 
a  temporary  habitation,  as  that  of  the  North 
American  Indians ;  a  hut 

O  for  a  lot^e  in  some  rast  wildemeasl    C«wper. 

2.  A  small  house  or  cottage  connected  with 
a  larger ;  as,  a  porter's  lodge,  —a  A  den ;  a 
cave;  any  place  where  a  wild  beast  dwells. 
Smart.  — ^  A  place  where  a  society  or 
branch  of  a  society,  as  freemasons,  holda 
its  meetings ;  hence,  the  body  of  members 
themselves  who  meet  at  such  a  place.  — 
6.  A  collection  of  objects  situated  close  to 
each  other. 
The  Maldires.  a  famous  lodge  of  islands.     D^f^. 

Lodge  Go|)>v^  Pi^^  ^  PP>  lodged;  ppr. 
lodging.  [Ft.  loger,  to  lodge.  See  the  noun.] 
1.  To  set,  lay,  or  deposit  for  keeping  or  pre- 
servation for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  as, 
to  lodge  money  in  a  bank ;  the  men  lodged 
their  arms  in  the  arsenal.  —2.  To  plant;  to 
infix ;  to  fix  or  settle ;  as,  to  lodge  an  arrow 
in  one's  breast 


So  can  I  i^ve  no  reason 
More  than  a  lodged  hate. 


SMaJt. 


3.  To  furnish  with  a  temporary  habitation; 
to  provide  with  a  transient  or  temporary 
place  of  abode;  to  harbour;  to  cover.  '  The 
deer  is  lodged.'    Addison. 

I've  often  wished  that  I  had  clear. 

For  Ufe,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 

A  river  at  my  garden's  end.  Sw0. 

4.  To  beat  down;  to  lay  flat 

Though  bladed  com  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown 

down; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders  heads. 

S/taJt. 

Lodge  OoJX  v.i.  1.  To  be  deposited  or  fixed; 
to  settle;  as,  a  falling  stone  lodged  on  the 
roof.  —  2.  To  reside ;  to  dwell ;  to  have  a 
fixed  position. 

And  dwells  such  rage  in  softest  bosoms  then? 

And  lodge  such  danng  souls  in  little  men?    Pofe. 

8.  To  have  a  temporary  abode ;  to  dwell  at 
some  one  else's  house;  as,  we  lodged  a  night 
at  the  Golden  BaU. 

He  lodgeth  with  one  Simon  a  tanner.    Acts  x.  6. 
4.  To  be  beaten  down  or  laid  flat,  as  grain; 
as,  wheat  and  oats  on  strong  land  are  apt 
Ui  lodge. 

Its  straw  makes  It  not  subject  to  lodge,  or  t»  be 
mildewed.  Mortimer. 

Lodgeable  GoJ'a-*>0.  «•    Capable  of  afford- 
**^*  ing  a  temporary  abode. 

'llie  lodgeable  area  of  the 
earth.'    Jefrey.    [Bare.) 

Lodged  GoJdX  p.  and^«- 
Inher.  a  term  used  for 
the  buck,  hart,  hind.  (to., 
when  at  rest  and  lying  on 
the  ground. 

Lodgement  (loj'mentX  »• 
Same  as  Lodgment. 

Lodger  Goj'ArX  n.  One 
who  lodges;    espedaUy, 

in  a  hired  room  or  looma 


Lodged. 


one  who  lives  _ 

in  the  house  of  another. 


rite,  ftr,  fat.  f»U;       m«,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;     tfibe,  tub,  bflU;     oil.  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc  fey 


A 


LOOARTTHiaO 


LodSlllS  (lo]1tl«).  K-  t-A 
uTbEblUtlon:  eapcclillr. 
hind  tor  nild«n»  In  tlit 


tlDHi  lanpor- 

IMUQIKHim* 

IE  plunlwlth 


2.  Ptua  at  mldeDoe;  bubonr 


IiOdflBK-IU 

Invblohlo 


jt  (toJIpf-lKnu).  n     Ahou* 

_ Jh  kKlftqgi  in  let:  smmthIIj  a  pl«. 

vhan  (nnllan  lodi*  oUur  Uun  in  Inn  o 


Lodglnr-manQfloling-muD-l).  n.  AUow- 
■nce  cnnM  (or  ladglni^  u  in  allowucs 
Ib  the  Britbh  irav  imiuid  to  olBc«n  inil 
otban,  for  wliom  nuCable  qiurten  cumot 
b«  prondfld  In  bamckL 

LodCDUnt  (iDj'njantV  n.  1.  The  act  of 
lodging  or  ue  itate  ot  being  lodied;  a  bo- 
ins  pl^od  or  depodtod  it  mt  lor  keeplns 
(or  >  Uno  or  lor  pamwnence:  u.  the  Mj- 
mnUotmoatif  lnabuik.~t  AccDmulaUon 
oreoOMllon  ol  Mnaethlni  depoilled  ud  ra- 
nuOnlns  at  net:  am,  the  Mymml  or  mud  In 
•  lank.  —3.  A  ptaM  wbara  penoai  or  tMngi 
an  lodfod ;  a  Toom :  ■  duunher.  Papt.  — 
4.  Mint,  tba  aoeoMUon  ol  ■  podtlon,  ai 
In  a  liego.  by  the  bnlec- 
Ins  pMiy.  and  Ihe  loima- 


againit  recapture. 


...  A  allDTlal  depoilt.  >...»»  .. 
palchei  b«t«o«n  Coloene  and  Biile,  u  alu 
in  the  Tallin  of  the  Ouabe.  It  l>  a  nneljr 
coniraliintM  aand  or  pnlTsnilsnt  loam  at 
■  Itllowlib  colonr.  conitoting  chleflT  of 
■nUlacaoDi mailar.  combined  with auiUi 
put  ol  carboniU  of  Ume  and  ■  iliUi  of 
qaartMW and mlciceoui land.  Itlibellend 

LoSBIOofX  >•■<'    Tolingb.    Shak. 

Ion  (loft).  1.  [Fran  tanie  root  ai  the  ntb 
Kfl  fuHb  we)  and  A.  Sax  ly/l,  Sc.  ttfl.  nlr, 
ikj^perfaape diroctlj from  the  ScaadlnavlAfi, 
the  mnd  occnrrlng  witb  mom  meaning  and 
fonn  U  Dan.  IqA.  a  oaltlns,  loft;  (he  IceL 
form  !•  tept  (pron.  Mil  the  air,  the  ikr,  a 
lolt  or  upper  room.  V^aaion  thinki  that 
the  latlar  mar  perhaps  b*  the  primlU** 
mMntng,  that  of  atr  or  il^  being  derired 
ftom  the  notion  that  the  hMran*  formed  a 
Mud  ol  eatlhis:  comp.  htapn.  The  IceL 
dlirlcaiT«poDdltoK.a-;itft.]  Lllietvom 
or  ipac*  between  a  ceillut  or  floortng  and 
the  roof  Immodlatdj  abote  It^  the  ipece 
Inlavaad  betwomi  Uunfteni  alio  i  gal. 
lUT  or  aputownt,  ralied  within  a  latgu 
wartment.  ai  hi  a  church.  htU.  &c 

tt  A  floor  or  noa  abore  another:  a  atoir. 
Eutrchot..  .fcUdirwHrrQBUvihbddEt/tuHt  wu 

iDfUlade.   Hliblj.-Ox  I«t,on  hl^l  aloft. 

IaftllrOortlll).ada.    in  a  lof  tx  manner  or 
potitum :  In  an  tleiatod  plaoe;  on  high;  Ar. 
b  a  prond  or  amgant  manner ;  hanghtuj: 
pnndlr. 
Did  ?*ct  anr  mtntemttf^ MaHd  b  Ua tri- 

TllfllllMi  (lom-hMX  n.  The  itato  or  qna- 
Utrot  bdwlofU  m  hl^;  height^  elp—- 

Iheatataof  being 


1.  Xlented  in  oondltlon  or  cbaractari  (11b- 
nlfled 
Tlmi  ulih  the  tilfb  Bivl  It/t^  Ok.  OM  InhiUtelb 

S.  IndlcallTeotprldeorhiDghtlneiijpniud; 
hanghty;  u,  lufly  loolu. 

£<Vtr  uiTmi  ID  Ihm  ituilm'il  him  dol  »»*. 
4  BeTaUd  In  longnige  or  ityle;  lUbllme; 
aa,  t«^  itmlni:  laftt  rhyme.— &.  Statelj; 
dignified;  ai.  UftK  ilflpi.— SiN.  High,  tall, 
exalted,  dignllTiKr  utately,  >nal»uc,  >ub- 

X^O^Il'  Ilwl^.  a  felled  tree;  allbd 
perhapa  to  D.  log,  heaTT,  umrleldr-  The 
word  bi*  tbe  ume  form  in  Datcb.  Duiiili. 
and  Oennan,  bat  only  Uieieoond  meanlog.] 
1,  AhalkypleceoTitlckot  timber  unbewed 
S.  A^auC.  an  apparaCui  for  meaioiing  the 
rate  of  a  iblp'i  nioclty  through  the  waMr. 

'^- log  la  a  piece  of  ttoard.  ' — 

— ■-•acireleofabontBl 
._  jy  a  BnaJI  plate  ot  lean 

— ,  clrcolar  part.  »  aa  to  awlm 

perpendicularly  In  the  water,  with  aliout 
two-thlrdilQunened  under  the  lurfaca.  One 
end  ol  a  Una.  eallad  the  lop-Iiiu,  la  faitened 
to  the  log.  while  the  other  la  wound  round 
a  reel  hi  the  nll*i7  ol  the  ihlp.  When  at 
anytime  the  log  la  thrown  out  of  the  ihlp 
wolle  aalUng.  aa  ioon  aa  It  touchei  the  water 
It  ceaaea  to  partake  of  the  ihlp'i  motion,  h 
that  the  ■hip  goee  on  and  learea  It  behind, 
while  the  line  la  unwound  from  the  reel, 
and  the  lengtb  of  line  unwound  In  a  given 
time  glrea  the  rata  of  the  ahlp*!  aallbig. 
Thia  <•  calculalad  bykuolamidaoB  tbe  line 
at  certain  dletaneea,  while  the  time  li  mea- 
•ured  by  a  land-glBm  of  a  certain  number 
of  aeconda.  Tb*  laugth  batwoeu  ttta  knola 
li  10  proportioned  to  the  time  ol  the  glaai 
■hat  the  Bumbarol  kuota  unwound  while 


110  timea  Inan  h(_. 

„-^oal  mile  conlalna  about  Wte  feet,  the 
IHMh  put  of  tbli  la  about  50}  leet;  eo  that 
.^- ...,...,„  JO,  ,^_ 


^•Mcord  ol  aihlp)  ppogTMa; 
See  Loo-BOOE. 

C     In  tbe  United  Statei.  to  cut 
fit  out  plne-loga  for  Hwlng  Intc 

L  [Heb.  tog,  from  IQa,  lo  b£ 
Hebrew  meaiure  o(  liquids  con. 
otding  to  acme  authore  threo- 
a  pint,  according  to  otheim  live, 
plat.  According  to  Arbathnot, 
»  Kventy-aecond  part  of  the  bath 
1,  and  the  twelfth  part  of  a  Uu. 


Lot*  ('og).  ».«.  IComp.  ProT.  K.  iMper,  to 
more  imgnlarly.aa  a  wheel  looae  on  Ita  alia: 
Dan.  togn.  to  wag  the  tall:  perhapa  allied 
to  log.)    To  more  lo  and  tro;  to  rock. 

' "a.  Lonui  (loo'an),  n.    [Prom  log.  to 

■ui:^]  A  rocklna-Uooe :  a  largo  itone  or 
inck  eo  balanced  ai  to  be  eaally  moTed. 
Written  alao  Lefyan^bmt.    See  Soceino. 

affgan-i-i-iM).  n.  pi.    (After 

iifpon.   a  dittlngulihed   botanlitl     A 
itural  order  of  tropical  dlcotyledononi 


loAy  Qora),  a.'  rrnmi  the  Item  luft  (which 
m*\    Oomp.  A.  Sax.  (gflea,  O.  ImAVj  aerial. 


plante,  oonditlng  of  tnea.  ihruba, 

Weooa  plant!,  aouM  of  wblcb.  aa 

ben  of  the  genua  Strychnoa.  are  remarkable 
for  tbelr  polaoDona  qnallUai.  They  hare 
oppoalte.  entire,  atlpulateleavea.  calyi  lonr- 


tacMMUa(log-a4d'Ui).a.    [Ot.  iMoidOa-, 

from  logot,  ipeech,  proae,  and  aeitlt.  aong.) 
A  term  applied  In  Greek  pmaody  to  Tecau 
hi  which  the  dactylic  raeaanre  paaaet  Into 
the  trochaic.  In  lucb  a  manner  that  thell 
rhythm  raaemblea  Uiit  ol  ordinary  apeech. 
LogUlUua  (log-a-rlthmj,  n.  ■"-  '  -■ 
Or,  Idpot.  ratio,  and  m-iUfiMii 


Inrarlable  anmber  mnit  be  ralaed  In  onlec 
to  produce  aooOier  giien  number.  Thui. 
la  the  common  ayatem  of  logailthma,  In 
which  the  Invariable  number  la  10,  the  loga- 
rithm of  l«n  la  l.bec«uo  10  ralaed  lolha 
third  pown  la  1000.  IngeneraLlI  wu. 
In  which  equation  a  la  a  tlren  inratlable 
number,  then  z  la  the  hjnrlthm  of  y.  The 
Invartable  number  ia  callnl  the  baae  ol  the 
■yilem  ol  logaiithma.  Whan  the  loga- 
ritbmi  lorm  a  lerlea  In  arithmetical  pro- 
greialon,  the  correipondlng  natural  num- 
bera  form  a  lerlaa  In  geometrical  progree- 
alon  Thai  In  the  common  ayitero, 
Logarllhma,    ..012       i        I  b 

Hatnral  uumbera,  1  ID  lOO  looo  loooo  looooo 
Hence  the  logarithm  ol  I  UOithelwatlthm 
The  logarlthmtol  numben  between  l  and 


O  will  CI 


in  10  and  1 00  will  ci 


a  logarithm  la  called 
— ■  u  of  unite  hi  the 

. .  .  tban  tbe  number 

ol  Integer  placet  In  the  number  correapond- 
ing,  or  the  nnmber  ot  Integer  placet  In  any 
glien  number  la  elwayi  1  more  than  tba 
number  ol  nnlta  In  the  Index  of  Ita  logaiithm. 
That,  the  Indea  of  the  logarithm  of  6  la  0: 
of  is.  1;  ol  SU,  S;  and  eo  on  The  loga- 
rllhmi  ol  dedmala  hare  negatlTe  Indicea, 
and  the  nnmber  ol  nnlta  In  (he  index  la 
alwaya  l  greater  than  the  nnmber  oT  cipbtn 
Immediately  lollowing  the  decimal  point 
Thua  the  Index  ot  the  logailtlun  of  tla-l; 
of  46,  -X;  o<  IMW, -S.  Lonrithma  are 
Importanoe  In  faeUltaung  the  ahth- 
iperatlona  of  multiplication  and 


mvQMl  1 


a  the  muItlpUcat 


logarithm  ol  .....  

denoting  the  required  po 
by  dindlng  the  logr-'" 

denoting  the  requli       

are  alao  of  greiat  Ttlua  In  ti 


lulled  power; 
>  logarithm  i 


ma^iOia 
co-tangsula,  aeoanta, 
erery  minute  ol  the  qi 
were  Intented  about 

ol  Uerchlaton.  hi  Scotlana;  out  toe  una  now 
chiefly  In  uaa  were  Innntad  by  HeniyBrigga. 
profeaaor  ol  geometry  In  Oreaham  ColMie 
at  Oxford.— JrftAnutJeaE  cernplnntnl  of  ■ 
legarUkm.  the  dUfetenoe  batmen  the  glren 
logarithm  and  10.  —  BnperMie  or  Jropier- 


lan  lugarilAnu,  U , , 

Speldell  on  the  aame  haae  aa  thai  adopted 
by  the  Inyentor  Napier,  and  io  called  tie- 

t-angledl 

mtSSS  nij  nearlV"  nie*  icguiEhma 
puled  by  Napier  hlmaelf  were  only  for 
a,  coilnet,  and  the  other  functlona  of 

rlBTmet^  big-a^iffi^eirlk-al),  a.    Bama 

—    r :.*_.-_       'Ha».J 

-a-iltb-nietlk-al-llx 


odeT  Same  aa  LogaTia^m^laib|.  (Kara. ) 
LoaitUunla,  LaaitthmUu  Coa-a-rlth'- 
mlET  1og-a-rilh'dEal)b  a.  Pnia&ilng  to 
kTlthma— Xiip. 


hialc  or  kgiiHe  eunt,  a  cnrra  to  called 

1  lu  proparllea  and  nac*  In  explaining 

cooatrucUng  logaiithm^  beeauaa  Ha 

oidlnatnt  are  In  geometrical  progrtetloD, 

■ '"unelical  pro 


cb,dbaln:      th.Se.logk:      g.po;      l.Job:      h.  Ft.  ton;      ng,  aing;      TB,  then:  th,  tUn;      w.  irig;    wh.  viUg:    tb.  ainre.— See  KIT. 


LOOABITHMIGALLT 

ndluiti  It  the  ume  uigle,  uid  tblt  uigig 
t>  t)u  modaliu  ol  the  lyttaa  of  logirittimB 
irhlcb  the  pamcnlu  iplnl  repreMnta,  Itg 
lUTolnte  Bud  BTDlDte  »rt  the  uine  onrre 
vllh  ituU. 

IiolptritlmiloaUf  Oog-itrith'mlk-al-U),  adt. 
Bj  the  ma  nr  rUd  of  loiuilhnu. 

Lflk-tMMtrd  (lo^hOrd),  n.  Jfaut.  two  boudi. 
•battfaK  like  a  book  tad  divided  Into  w 
ImuiiL  tn  which  tor  all  Iha  bonn  of  tbe  dv 
and  nl^t  an  wilttai  down  the  dlrectioa 
at  tiM  wind,  oouiw  of  tba  ihlp,  Ao.,  tbne 
entrte*  bdw  ifterwardt  tnmniTed  to  the 
k^-b»k.  tlia  antrlei  on  the  los-boud  an 
made  witb  chalk  and  rubbed  oat  tmry  daj 
at  noon.  A  alate  la  now.  howerei,  <Ma- 
monb  OMd  hulead. 

lM-lMMk(Iogl>gk;,n.  I.  ifauT  a  book  Into 
lAioh  an  toanicribed  the  uinleDti  ot  tha 
logJwatd  or  log-alate  witb  tay  other  oti- 
Uralan  nlatlng  to  the  Tenera  tdjibb  that 
-n  cxinalderad  worthy  ot  being  redaterad, 

....  ._.t_  _. .....  ui  j„,„(  (Ju  j,^- 

>llndlrtreu,ar 


LOGOOBIPH 


oeW'iettled  n 


oat  ot  a  ilnils  hie.    S«  Cano 


... M  hollowed 

X  Canoe, 

,  — ,,. T-Jf  Oog-cblp,  log-ihlp),  n. 

-je  board,  tn  tna  lorm  ot  a  qiudnut,  at- 
tached to  the  lOE-llne.    See  Loo. 
L<^t  "■   [>^.l  A  lodge;  habitation.  Chati- 

LontUl  Clog'aD).  n-    Same  aa  Lagan. 

LogOLttt'og'at).".  [Wm.  (rem  toff.]  LA 
■mall  log  or  pfaee  of  wood  B.  Jonaoa. — 
IpL  Thanameaf uiiuicleiitEngllibKsine, 
plarvd  b7  lliliig  a  Make  In  the  grouDd  and 


Iegged.1I>P'    Lodged.    Ckauor. 

LoSfad  OoedX  p.  and  a.  1.  Fagtened  nitb 
logi.  (North  American.]— S.  JVauC  water- 
logged (which  Ke^ 

LoCTar  (los'^'X  •*■  In  the  Caited  Statea.  a 
penon  employed  to  preonn  logi  or  timber. 

Lon«rllMd(Ios'*r->ied),n.  [Log  lai  head.i 
I.  A  blockhead;  a  duDce:  a  dolt:  a  thlck- 
akull.— 1.  A  Ipherlcal  maaa  ot  Iron  with  a 
long  handle,  uud  to  heat  tar.— 3.  A  apeciei 
ol  turtle  found  In  the  >oulh  teaa  (the  Caim- 

bJtlng  forlouilj  wheo  attacked. — 4.  A  tim- 
ber-head In  a  whale-boat  tor  reeling  out 
Ihiea  when  Hat  to  a  whale. -fi.  In  the  Went 


fly-catchera.  —  To  fall  to  losgrr- 
w  ut  Je  ffo  (0  toggtrluaiU,  to  coma  to 
n. — To  oiatloggorhndtt  to  be  engaged 
Bgbti  to  be  involved  tn  *  diapute. 
buBCarbBkdad  (log'«i^hed-edX  a-     Dull; 
itopld:  doltiah. 

Lonla  (lojli^  n-  pi-  Lom*  (loj'e).  lU. 
See  LODOI.]  In  Jlalian  arcA  (n)  a  terni 
applied  toagallerjorarcadelnabnildlDD. 


tha  front  of  the  bntldlng  and  opea  on  >. 
aide  to  the  air.  on  which  aide  an  a  lerieB  ot 
plUan  or  ilender  ptco,    Soch  gallarlea  af- 


ford an aliymd  ahellered  reaUng'Plaea  or 
outlook  They  aie  verr  ehancWrlaUo  of 
Italian  ptlacBa.  Among  tamona  I«ni>  are 
thoH  of  tha  Vatican,  decanted  byjUffael 
and  hit  icholan.  and  tbe  Lcsgla  de*  I^nil 
■t  norenca.    The  name  la  afio  given  to  a 


log,  often  pmjeoflng  from  the  t 
In  old  TanaUan  palacca. 

Ltqgglliel  n,    A  lodging,    CAauwr. 

Iqg-gltM  (log'glaij;  n.  NauL  the  aand- 
maa  naed  In  hrarlng  tbe  log  Co  obtain  tha 
rate  ot  lafUng.  It  li  commonly  a  half- 
mhmto  or  a  ££aaeandi  glaai  for  tlow  aall- 
tng,  aad  l^^econda  tor  tut  ulUng. 

lOf^IMP  (iogliep),  n.  A  pile  (d^  loga  lor 
bniningln  ctnulng  land. 

Lof-lionM,  LM-but  (loglioni.  logout),  n. 
Same  aa  tog-eabin. 

Lofle  (loflkj,  n.    [Ft.  loipiiui;  L.  lo^pta;  Gr, 


logUa,  ttara  tmat.  n 

of  reaaonlng;  the  ac , _ 

of  tha  nnderatanding  lobaerilent  to  the 
eaUmaHon  ot  evidence.  Including  both  the 
prooeaa  itaalf  of  advandng  from  known 
nnthB  or  admitted  propoalUona  to  unknown 
tmtlia  or  propoiluona  not  prevloualy  ad- 
mitted, and  all  Intellectual  opersHoni.such 
aa  claaaifying  and  Jodglnc.  aubiidlat?  to 
thti :  tha  ■clence  whoae  duet  end  la  to  ei- 
certnln  the  prindpln  on  which  all  valid 
lapands,  and  wbich  may  be  bi>- 


blt 


See  under  DBDncnvK, 

-fndiufiiM  lnBio,  UB  ideaca  which  tieata 
at  Inductive  reaaonlng.  See  InoDCiiON.  _ 
Part  Itgie,  the  acience  of  loglo  proper,  as 
diatlngDlihed  either  from  apptttd  Uhie, 
which  Is  tha  sdance  of  logic  aa  awiled  to 
■oma  ipeclal  branch  ot  Inquiry  or  Held  of 
InveatigBtlon;  or  Irem  modCiiAt  lanfE,  which 
treata  ot  the  practice  of  raaeonlng  at  modi' 
fled  by  the  mental  conititutloa  ol  man  gene- 
tslly  or  particntar  bidivlduali.  or  the  prac- 
tice ot  reaaonlng  Id  relation  to  thoee  clr- 
cumitancea  which  an  likely  to  lead  nun 
Into  error  In  reaianiDg. 
LogleklOoJ'it-Bl},  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  lo^c: 
naed  In  logic;  taught  In  logic;  aa,  logwal 
inbtletlei  —  S.  According  to  the  rulea  or 
prlnctplei  of  logic;  as.  a  jc^icaf  argiunent  or 
Inference;  this  reasoning  li  etriolly  logical. 

3.  Skilled  in  logic;  furalafaed  with  loglci  dla- 

criminatli^;  ai,  a  togioal  mind. 
LoslatUrQoJ'Ui-Bl-l!),  adf.    Accofding  to 

the  rdea  or  piineiideB  of  logic:  aa,  to  argue 

latieaUy. 
Lc«laUll(IS-li'ihBn),n.  A  penon  Bkilled  In 

logic:  aleacliar  or  profenor  of  logic:  an 


Lc«lesl  (lollka),  n,    Vied  for  iMgie. 

L(«lS(la'glkn.  A  bib  ot  bollowed-ont  pew- 
ter poliihed  In  TBiloaa  coDcawltiea  and  Died 
aa  tbeatrloal  lewelir.    [Thestrlcal  alang.1 

rdatfaigtotoglitlei;  leiigwilrnnl:  tjt.le^ttic 
atitlunetic— £«{Kicor  fire^HJrliimalioga- 
tiOmt,  OBitaln  logarlthmB  ot  neuweslmai 
bactlona  niatulin  aatronomlcal  olculatlona 
They  are  eanstmcled  for  the  purposa  of  Blm- 
pllf jing  Iha  pmcAB  of  flndlug  a  fourUi  pro- 
porUDnalwheralbaDrattanu  U  adwan  tha 
aaaw.  By  tha  ordinary  loarlthmlc  tablea  II 
wouldbanBCBBBBiTliisncha  case  drat  to  find 
thelosaritlunaotuuiMaDd  and  third  terms 
and  add  tham  logalher,  and  then  to  lab- 
Iract  the  logarfthm  ot  Iha  llrat.  hj  which 
the  logarithm  tit  the  tonrth  In  determined. 


the  proceaa  lart 
Itlc  fonrlQunso 


and  lUrd  IsrmBi  Bothat  Ui_     

doced  to  adding  tbe  loglitlc  fonrlfh- 
tha  lecDDd  and  Udrd  tarma,  which  elTea  tne 
loglilic  logarithm  of  tbe  fourth.  lablca  of 
loglstlD  logaiithmB  wen  tormerly  Daed  In 
connection  with  the  old  .A'auficiii  Atmanac 
tor  ilmpUtvIng  aationomlcBl  olcatatloniat 
lea:  but  they  an  now  almoit  eutlnly  dli- 
uied.  table!  kieing  now  compiled  that  make 
It  quits  as  convenient  to  use  the  common 
lorarithma 

LogUtlcB  (lfr.]li'tlki),  n 
• Wed  fort^ 

compotatloas.  Called  alio  LaoiBtieal  jlr^- 
mtie.—i.  uaa.  that  branch  of  militaiT 
iclence  wbich  takea  cagnliaooa  ot  the  com- 
parative warlike  reaoDroei  and  ciqiablUtla 
of  cotmtilsi  between  which  war  li  likely  to 
arlae,  aa  well  aa  of  all  tha  condltlona  under 
whlcb  it  la  likely  to  be  condaoted.  aa  tbe 
geographical  leatorea,  c,"  ' 

■eat  ot'wir. 
Log-line  (logim).  n. 


dtc..  of  tde  probable 
SaiU.  a  line  or  cord 


Imgth.  taitened  tc 


LoddM  OaJ'i-iii),  ni. 
logical  powon. 


To  exetclie  o 


..„  ,,  .,.__  „  ..  .  legi.  and  wound 

reel,  called  tha  tog-TteL    Bee  Lo<}. 
Irfignum  (log'mani.  n.    1.  A  man  who  c«rrle« 
logL    Shak.  —  a  One  whcie  occupation  la 
to  cut  and  convey  logi  to  a  mllL     [United 

Logoincy  G't-Sol'''^*i)-  *>.  ["r.  togot,  a 
word,  and  kmltS,  to  rule.]  Oovamment  by 
the  power  ol  wcrda. 

LogOdtwUf  0<^SB-di'da-ll).  n.  [Or.  logot. 
a  word,  and  daidaiai,  Bhlllully  or  curlouily 
wrought]  Verbal  legerdemain;  a  playing 
withwordi.  at  by  pudng  from  one  meaning 
of  them  to  another.    (Sare.  ] 

(lyga-B 

]  flnpftt 


tain  olhers  formed  from  the  tnnipoallioa 
of  the  letters  of  an  original  word,  which 
but  It  la  the  object  lo  And  ont.  Thoa  olt 
ol  the  word  curtain  many  iborter  woidi 
may  be  formed,  as  pir,  curt,  nut,  tin,  tnnt, 
Ac,  ol  which  dog,  ihart,  iluli-fniit.  whUt- 
jnetal.raountain-lake,  itc,  may  bengarded 
as  lynonyms.  These  latter  synonyms  than 
are  Introduced  Into  the  poem,  and  trem 
these  the  primary  aynonymi  {cur,  cvrt,  &c  ) 
are  to  be  guessed,  and  from  tbem  again 
mrtain  ItaeTf, 

Logognphur  (lo.gcg'ra-ttr),  n.  Onelkllled 
in  logogrsphy. 

LogogTapulc,  LoBQgnpMeal  (la-gS-graf - 
jk,  lA-ga-gratik-Br),  a.    Ferlaining  to  logo- 

Logopaphy  (lagog'ra.fl),  n.  [Gr.  logot,  a 
wcrd^  and  ffrapM,  b  writing.]  1,  A  method 
o(  printing.  In  which  a  type  repreionts  i 
word,  instead  of  farming  a  letter.—!.  A 
syitcm,  formerly  attemptwi,  ot  taking  down 
uie  woTde  ot  an  orator  without  having  re- 
course to  short-hand,  a  number  of  reporters 
acting  Bt  once,  each  ot  whom  in  aacvnalon 
took  down  a  few  words. 

Lomgtlpli,!  Logtwryphl  (la'ga-gnt),  n. 

ICir,  (ooM.  a  wonT  and  oripA.jt.  a  Sih' 
Ing-net,  anything   IntrlcnDc.]     A   tort  ot 


Flte,  Mr,  tat,  full; 


pine,  pin;      nCte,  n 


LOOOMACHIBT 


logOBMlV  (lfr4|oa]'*-lilX  n-  [Or.  taBO*, 
wurd,  tnS  nuoU.  contot,  ■llsrokUon.  ] 
CoDteotloD  la  voidi  mcrrl]'.  or  nUur  % 
eoiit«iitiaii  aboat  wordi;  ■  mi  ol  wonli. 

*  word,  aod  mowb,  nudnawl  A  dlHua  of 
Um  tuBUjat  Unawca  laucnUj  k 

vlth  otiuIb  lUiBM*  at  tba  r 

tun,  u la  paraMi.    In  thli 
oni  and  Idut  i 


EDWar  ol  uiodktfnti  Uiau  with  th 
7  which  Ihejan  fliLpreued  It  loat, 
intlmt  cu  slthtr  not  giie  ur  nun 


j,lSi 


II  ottwrwoTdi. 

torfBU  onlr  put!  ol  tha  word. 

" ■■  -  ot  onftwuiratto  tn  iiauHK 

..  ...  . ^  lUiphiaMi, 

_.l-tr).n-    f"- 
Dwwriiis  chemicml  equlTaLoDK 

Locometna  LocomeirlcBl  (la-so-met^rfk, 

l^gA-mat^.^  a.  Vied  to  msuiini  or 
ucaruin  cbenilctl  aqulvaleiiti  ^  perUlnlng 
to  « lu«ingl«r:  u,  ■  lojomitrit  wiila. 
LOfM  (lot'oa),  n.  [Gr,  wonl.  ipMch.  tm- 
•OD.  fmB  ItM.  to  (poak.]  The  Word;  tha 
fMrf™  Word;  ChriiL 

~ta  (lw'')-t)"U  "-  ror.  lepdt.Bword, 

— '  'tWnil,  to  plioB.)    Properl]'. 

hauca,  kd  ofllosr  of  tha  B*i- 

r..„  who  might  be  althsr  (a)  uw 

pubUo  tnunrei;  <f>)  tha  head  ot  uy  id- 


Lec-lUp  (lo^ihln).    Bee  laimsa. 

Los-llKMi    See  Loo-BOOI. 

LoCtUiw  Oog'ting).  n.  r  leal  Ite,  law,  and 
tAuy,  aHeublrl  Tha  legUUiVa  portton 
at  tha  NoTwailan  lU/rOiCnt  or  diet,  ood- 
■itUng  ol  ona-luurtb  ol  the  mamben  of  the 
■tOTtUDB.  wbo  lit  apart  trom  the  other 
three-lOactha  coDtUtaUna  the  DdaliUmgor 
nprcMBUUTea  ot  landed  propertj,  Tha 
namban  ol  tba  lactUng  lonn,  tofal&ar 


locotrpaCkWO'tlp)!!!.  [Or.' 
and  wu.  Impreulon.]  A  oi 
two  or  men  latten  cut  tn  o- 

£v|SmE(IobU11,  1.  VauC  ■  t«al  on  whlcl 
Ibe  Iw-Unalt  wound.     See  Lm. 

L0|-rall(h«-rdl).«.l.  rUnlled  SUte*.}  1.  T( 
anUt  Id  rolUog  and  collectlns  lonlor  bum 
log.  Hence— ^  To  give  mutuaTaBilitanct 
Id  carr^lDg  maaaorei,  eipeclallj  laglilaUvt 


le^^n 


ported  fn  ligi.  ]   The  popniir  EDtftab  ni 
ol  BamatoTfiton   tampaeSiaivm,  a   l... 
looDd  TaiT  oonunonlT  In  naoT  parte  of  the 
Weal  lodiot.  whan  it  ha*  been  Introduced 
tnm  tha  adfolnbis   cootlnant. 


re  and  a  red  colour,  and  *a  baavr  aa 


s 


prlndpla  called  AiimUm  or  A*mafoii>Hiu. 
uwwt»d  eonlalD*,  batfdat,  roiln,  oil,  acMIs 
acid,  lalta  ol  potaalL  a  little  lulidiale  ol 
lima,  alomUia,  peroiida  ol  Iron,  and  man- 
ganeae.  It  li  unploTod  In  oalkK^prlntlns 
to  gl>e  a  black  or  brown  coloor.  and  alao  In 


Tifrfmlft 


matter.)  BelaUD|!  lo  the  plague  or  couta- 
gtooi  dlaardara. 

LMn  (loin),  n.  (O.  Fr.  Icon* ;  Tr.  longi,  a 
loin.  It  of  Toal.  ttmtui,  tne  lolna,  from  L. 
himbut,  the  lotn.  The  O.K  Und,  A.  Bai. 
Imd,  tiMen  (O.  and  D.  (nut>,  IceL  and  Dan. 
Undy  the  loin,  hai  diaappearad  In  laTonr  of 
thli  word,  the  more  nadn/  probabl;  from  a 
cortaln  ilmllarlty  of  form.  ]    The  part  of  an 


to  waila  CBinlnMiji;  uied  with  hih] 
foiltfTiil  auav  moat  ot  hli  telttm. 
Loltarw  (lol'l«-*r),  n.   a  lingerer;  i 
delaji or  li alow  In  motion;  an  Id 
that  la  alnggiih  or  djlatory. 


LDltarln8l7(loi'tU-lng-U),ailc.  laaluUec 

LlSp'SSdOok,  IBTil).  n.  (Icel..  ilgnlfrlni 
urulnaU}  a  docalver.  from  iaUa,  a  lotkan 
to  Inio,  to  entlcal  In  the  Scandijiaviat 
tnytlL  the  eiU  dalt;.  the  author  of  all  cali 
mTuoa  Hall  Hid  to  be  the  lather  of  Hela 
EsddaH  ol  tha  lower  reoloni. 

LokS  OfikX  n.  (Allied  to  Icck.  A.  Sai.  fooin 
-    ^   *  •  iProi'lnolal.l  l.Awlcketorhatch 


S.  To  iufter  the  tonnie  to  hang  oitonde 
trom  tba  mouth:  aald  ot  the  animal  tlu 

LoU  (lol),  e.l.    To  (Offer  to  hang  oat,  M  tt 


A  prtva' 


Lok^tn.  A  iMk  of  hair  or  woi 
LokSiti.C  To  mb:  lo  look  upo 
LokMLl  LOk&t  PP'  of  loet  or  la 

ihut  cloae.    CUiuur. 
LoIUUlM  (lo-U]1-d«).  n.  pi 

[See   LOLIOO.]     Carpenter'! 

name  tor  the  f  amil/  Tenth  Id  le, 

eompriiins  the  calamarlei  or 
lulda.    See  Tcdthida. 


cutEle^li 


Ah. 


OTlMd  (lollMh  «■  [Btther  tran 
neanln^  ortgioaily  a  lair  fellow,  a 
ir  tiom  L.Q.  lotlin,  luUn.  to  air 


le^lah.]     . 
ninei.    Bee  CiLAilaBT. 
LoUnmOVU-nmhn.    (L]   A 
eenna  of  graiaei  of  the  triba 
Bonlea.  contalnlDc  a  few  ape - 

of  the  northern  hemliphcre.  ] 
One  qwelo*  (L.  ptrami)  it  *  * 
the  common  rye^graia  of  lh« 
farmar,  one  ot  the  nioit  valu 
abla  of  onr  paatura  graii« 
another  ipeclei  li  £!  (emu 
fnfum.  or  darnel,  which  wu 
long  beUered  to  bare  polaon 
oDa  narcotic  qnalltlei:  Iheis, 


LdllflolXii     [leal.  JuUrt.  Id     cim.nc 
loU.lii^.  to  toddle  ai  a  child   o~i«l^i«m\. 

'    beginning  lo  walk.     Wedg- 

I  wood  tMoki  the  original  idea  [■  tlitt  of  loll- 
in^orltUiiuoulUie tongue. whencelheldes  i 
ot  imperfect  ipeech  <u  in  BaTarian  lalUn.  (o 
"■■-■■-■     -  '  latUjrof  Imperfeclactlon.) 


lotlm,  luUn.  to  alng  uttli, 

the  practice  of  th*  original  bolltrdi 

of  ilnglng  dlrgeaat  funerala.  Othen  derive 
the  letni  from  an  early  Oeiman  ntoinier  of 
the  name  ot  Lcflanl  or  Lothardtu,  who  wai 
lintned  at  Coliwna  In  13"  ~  -  -  - 
monaatlo  aodety  for  th 
"  "  "  Mbe  dead, 
IMO,  and  0 

They  were  blamed  for  holding  heretical 
oplnloni,  and  hence  perhapa  the  applica- 
tion ot  the  term  In  tha  following  lenta.— 

I.  One  of  the  toUowen  of  WIckllfle  In  Bng- 
tand,  who  ware  penecutad  in  the  ralgniol 
Haory  IV,  and  Hanry  V, 

Di,  Wttltf  rlyiri  il  LimiTwoini.  Dtc.  JI,  l*t.  Ul 

LollMdUm.  LaliATd?  (loi'ud-iim.ioi'ud.n, 

II.  The  prindplea  or  dootrinaa  ot  the  Lot- 

Tb<  iplril  of  r«icn,  Dol  ChriHIurn.  wu  lo  be 
•cfx  In  ibi  ml  ul  ihi  cncKiin  u  LtlUt^r-  Ytutit. 
LoUar.tn     ALoUard.     CAotuer. 
LolUaglr  Goltng-U).  adi.   In  a  lolling  mau- 

LolUpOV  (lol'1-pop),  n.  [Explained  by  Wedg- 
wood a*  meauuig  a  dainty  lor  lacking,  from 
Item  of  B.  lea,'"',  to  protmd*  the  tongaa. 
and  flap,  papa,  'thelnUDtlneeipTMalDalor 
eating.'  Comp.  L,a.  tiUterpwi,  iwaet- 
meata.  LtHv  leenu  to  mean  a  li^  kind  of 
food,  a*  In  lotfolfu,  and  pop  li  probably  tha 
■ame  ai  pop,  IntanU' toed. J  A  kind  of  ingar 
confoctianery  which  dlaaolToa  aatily  In  uu 

Ltdlni  (lol'op),  v.i  tJromfoU.]  To  more 
heaTflj;  to  lounge.    [Low.] 

LonuUU  a6-mi'rl-B).  n.  [Or.  Uma,  a  hem, 
fringe,  or  border  )  A  genui  ol  femi  cknely 
allied  to  the  blechnumi,  from  which  It  ii 
dUtlngniihad  by  having  the  lori  iltuiled 
along  the  margin  of  the  frondi,  while  in  the 
ble^nnma  they  are  Htnated  wlIMn  Uie 

Lc^iirdaom'bllrd),  n.  [L.L.  LoiyetanU, 
genanUly  tnniUtod  aa  her:g  huuet,  being 
ngarded  aa  a  latinized  form  of  the  Gorman 
word*  for  long  and  beard.  Another  elymo- 
logylaG.  binaorL.Ionj7Uj,  long,  and  O.H.O. 
hart*,  part,  abattla-aia.  Comp.  AaUorl,  par. 
UufL    Butio------"— ■ 


s^s's-as 

.  Uu  bukt  or  Ik*  Elbe,  Inwuxh  u 

in.iBdlMRkBaiailtnHalirHnile- 

iMif  called  the /aHff  Wmb^  Smttt^i  Cl*tt.  Din.) 
1.  A  natlTe  ol  Lombardy  In  Italy. — £t  A 
banker  or  moDey-Iandor:  •□  called  beoaoie 


_  jerly  uied.- 

Jt  in  London  whe._  _ 

nnmber  ot  the  principal  bukon,  a 
broken,  and  bullion -dealan  hare 
oHleea;  hence,  the  moniiT  market  r 
moneyed  Intent 
LomtianLXomli- 
blrd-houi),  n. 


Hnndunu,  on  which  acconnt  It  hai  been 
called  CarajdooAp-wood.  It  belong*  to  the 
naL  order  LegTiminniie,  inb-order  Cmal- 
.    ThU  troe  hai  a  nooked,  deformed 


ll,eAaln;      Ch,  Sc.  loch;      g.  iro: 


ipMA  thick),  and  1 
LTolleataaaeib 
to  racUne;  to  lean 


a  dog  when  heated  with 


Called  ll.. 

tombirf (lom'bird), o.    ,. ,. 

Lombardy  or  the  Lombard*.— Lombard  or 
cAitacCufe,  the  farm  which  the  Bomaneagne 
■tyle  of  archltactuie  aHurned  under  lb* 
hand*  ol  the  Oolhle  inraden  and  colonliU 
of  the  norUi  of  Italy,  compriaing  the  bulld- 
ingi  erected  from  abont  the  beginning  ol 
the  ninth  to  tha  beginning  ol  thelblrteenth 
centnry.  ItfonnacoDDMtlngliDk  between 
the  ronianliad  arcUtaetaTe  ot  Italy  and 
the  Oothio  ol  mora  northern  GoDntrle*.  The 
,  mo*t  chancteriitlo  feature  ot  tha  cbnrchei 
I    bulltinthHitylelatbegenarallntrDdnotlon 


, inll^tba 

which  afterward*  became  the  lorm- 
"  whole  Gothic  itilo. 

jTcbiteotnre  aUo  plllan 

coulUtliig  of  *everal  ihaft*  arranged  round 


id  artlatlc  dJeielop 
hlch  after 


h.  BAIg:    tb.  anre.-SeeKlT. 


LOMBARDEEB 
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LovaajLuny 


Loment'of 
Sainfoiii. 


a  central  mau,  and  buttretMs  of  small  pro- 
lection,  appear  to  have  been  first  employed. 
The  tendency  to  the  prevalence  of  vertical 
lines  throughout  the  design,  instead  of  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  classic  architecture, 
is  also  characteristic,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  dome  to  surmount  the  intersection  of 
the  choir  nave  and  transepts.  See  also  ex-, 
tract  below. 

Generally  speaUnr  the  mott  beautiful  part  of  a 
Lombard  church  is  as  eastern  end.  The  apse  with 
its  gallery,  the  transepts,  and.  above  all.  the  dome 
that  almost  invariably  surmounts  their  faitersection 
with  the  choir,  constitute  a  group  which  alwavs  has 
a  pleasing  effect,  and  is  very  often  hi|^y  artisuc  and 
beautifuL  y.  Perguss^n. 

Lombardeert  (lomHMlrd-^r),  n.  A  Lombard 
or  pawnbroker.    HoweU. 

LombardlO  (lom-btti^dik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Lombardy  or  the  Lomoards.  —Lcmbardio 
alphab€t,  an  alphabet  derived  from  the  Ro- 
man, and  employed  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Italy. 

Loment^  Lomentumild'ment,  Id-men'tum), 
n.  In  bot.  an  indeniscent 
legume  which  separates  spon- 
taneously by  a  transverse 
articulation  between  each 
seed. 

Lomentaoe»0^men-ta'8e-€). 
n.pL  (From  Iam0ntttm(whicn 
see).]  A  sub-order  of  Cruci- 
fersB.  the  siliqua  ot  which  re- 
sembles a  lomentum  in  hav- 
ing each  seed  divided  from  its 
nmghbour  by  a  transverse 
dissepiment  The  common 
British  plants  jointed -char- 
lock (RcMhanut  Baphanit- 
irwn)  and  purple  sesrrocket 
(OakiU  tnaritima)  belong  to  this  sub-order. 

Lomentaceonii  (id-men-t&'shusX  a.  Bear- 
ing loments ;  like  a  loment;  pertaining  to  a 
loment 

Lomonlte  (lom'on-It),  n.  Laumonite  or  dl- 
prlsmatio  seolite. 

Lomp  (luinp)>  ^    Same  as  lAimpAth. 

LomplBht  (lomplshX  a.  Lumpish;  heavy. 
'His  lompith  head.'    Spenter. 

Londdit  n.    Land. 

LondenoyM  n.  A  Londoner;  one  bom  in 
London.    Chaucer. 

Tj^wHiwi^xn  (lon-dinl-um).  Boman  name 
for  London. 

Londonnday  Qun'dun-kl&),  n.  The  most 
considerable  of  the  eocene  tertiary  forma- 
tions of  Oreat  Britain  is  thus  designated 
from  its  development  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  under  and  around  the  metropoUa 
This  formation  consists  of  a  bluish  or  black- 
lidi  clay  lyins  immediately  over  the  plastic 
day  and  sand,  and  rests  unconformably  on 
the  chalk.  It  contains  layers  of  ovate  or 
flattish  masses  of  argillaoeous  nodular  lime- 
stone called  septaria  limestone  or  cement- 
stone.  The  shells  of  the  London-clay  mostly 
belong  to  genera  now  inhabiting  warmer 
seas  than  those  of  Britain. 

Londoner  Gun'dun-te),  n.  A  native  or  citi- 
zen of  London. 

Londonism  (lun'dun-izmX  n.  A  mode  of 
speaking  or  acting  peculiar  to  London. 

Yi^flOwf«f  (lun'dun-IzX  v.  t  To  invest  with 
some  attribute  characteristic  of  London  or 
the  people  of  London. 

Londonise  flun'dun-IzX  v.i  To  imitate  the 
manner  or  fashions  of  Londoners. 

London-onrlde  (lui^'dun-prid).  n.  A  British 
plant  of^the  genus  Samraga,  the  S.  urn- 
orota.  It  is  a  plant  conmion  in  every  cot> 
tage-garden;  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Notu-to-prtUy. 

London-rodrat  Oun'dun-rok-etX  fk  Sitym- 
brium  Irio,  a  plant  which  grows  in  waste 
places  throughout  Europe,  and  was  formerly 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
first  appearing  just  after  the  great  fire. 

London-White  (lun'dun-whltX  n.  White- 
lead. 

Lone  (ItaX  o-  [Frobabfy  a  contr.  from 
alone,  so  that  it  consists  of  ofM  preceded  by 
the  Z  of  O.K.  oi.  Mod.  S.  oli;  comp.  how- 
ever, IceL  tawit  secrecy  (from  Ijuga,  to  tell 
a  lie),  Dan.  2dn,  secretly,  Ooth.  ga-iaugne, 
concealed.  ]     1.  Solitaiy ;  retired ;  unfre- 

J[uented ;  not  often  visited  by  men ;  having 
ew  or  no  inhabitants. 

sir  Boof 
Rode  to  the  Itttesi  tract  of  all  the  reafan. 

8.  Without  any  companion  or  fellow;  single; 
not  having  others  near;  as,  a  tone  house ;  a 
lone  traveuer.— S.  Sin^e ;  onmairied,  or  in 
widowhood.  , 
A  hundred  mark  Is  a  kmg  one  for  a  poor  /&*te 
.  to  boar.  SMm*. 


Lone  (Idn),  n.    A  lane.    [LocaL]  See  Loan. 

Lon&t  n.    A  loan;  anything  lent  Chaueer. 

LoneUneis  (l^nli-nesX  n.  1.  The  condition 
of  being  lonely;  solitude;  retirement;  seclu- 
sion from  company;  as»  he  was  weary  of  the 
Umelineet  of  his  habitation.— 2.  Sadness  for 
want  of  company  or  sympathy. 

Uphold  me.  Father,  in  my  Umt/ituts.   Tennyson. 

8.  Love  of  retirement;  disposition  to  soli- 
tude. 

Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  Untliness.  SkaJk. 

Lonely  (l^nli),  a.  l.  Unfrequented  by  men; 
solitary ;  retired ;  sequestered ;  as,  a  lonely 
situation.— 2.  Not  having  others  near;  apart 
from  fellows  or  companions ;  as»  the  lonely 
traveller.— 8.  Sad  from  want  of  companion- 
ship or  sympathy. 

Right  through  his  manful  breast  darted  the  pang 
That  makes  a  man,  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 
Whom  he  loves  most,  ionefy  and  miserable. 

Tennyscn. 

4.  Addicted  to  solitude  or  seclusion  from 

company. 

When,  fairest  princess. 
You  Ifintiy  thus  from  the  full  court  retire. 
Love  and  the  graces  follow  to  your  solitude.   Xcwe. 

Stn.  Solitary,  lone,  lonesome,  retired,  un- 
frequented, sequestered,  secluded. 

Loneness  (Idn'nesX  n.    Solitude;  seclusion. 

Lonesome  (Idn'sum),  a.  Solitary;  secluded 
from  society;  dreary  from  want  of  company 
or  animation. 

How  horrid  wiU  these  ionescme  seats  appear  I 

Biackmore. 

Lonesomely  (Ido'Bum-Ii),  adv.  In  a  lone- 
some manner. 

Lonesomenesa  G^n'sum-nes),  ti.  The  state 
of  being  lonesome;  solitude. 

Long  GoDgX  a-  [A.  Sax.  lanq,  long,  found  in 
closely  similar  forms  in  all  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, into  which  it  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed at  a  very  early  period  from  the  Latin 
longtu,  long,  which  is  the  only  Indo-Euro- 
pean word  that  can  with  certainty  be  con- 
nected with  it]  1.  Drawn  out  in  a  line, 
or  in  the  direction  of  length ;  opposed  to 
thort,  and  contradistingtiiuied  from  broad 
or  toide.  Long  is  a  relative  term;  for  a  thing 
may  be  long  in  respect  to  one  thing,  and 
short  with  respect  to  another.  We  apply 
long  to  things  greatly  extended,  and  to  tmnn 
which  exceed  the  common  measure.  We 
say,  a  long  way,  a  long  distance,  a  long  line, 
and  long  hair,  long  arms.  By  the  latter 
terms  we  mean  hair  and  arms  exceeding 
the  usual  length.— 2.  Drawn  out  or  extended 
in  time ;  lasting  during  a  considerable  time; 
as,  a  long  time;  a  long  period  of  time;  a  long 
while;  a  long  sickness  or  confinement;  a  long 
session ;  a  long  debate.— 8.  Extended  to  anv 
specified  measure ;  as,  a  span  long;  a  yard 
long;  a  mile  long,  that  is,  extended  to  the 
measure  of  a  nule,  Ao.—i.  Happening  or 
occurring  after  a  protracted  intervaL 

Death  will  not  be  /«w/^  in  coming.    Ecdns.  siv.  ix 

That  we  may  us  reserve  both  fresh  and  strong 
Against  the  tournament  which  is  not  Uni". 

Sfettser. 

6.  Containing  a  great  quantity  of  verbal 
matter;  as,  the  book  is  far  too  long. 

A  tale  should  never  be  too  Ung.  Prior. 

6.  Continued  in  a  series  to  a  great  extent; 
as,  a  long  succession  of  princes;  a  long  line 
of  ancestors.- 7.  Continued  in  sound :  pro- 
tracted ;  as,  a  long  note ;  a  Umg  syllable.— 
a  Unguing  and  longing. 

Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  Unr  look  that  way, 
he  saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit  Sir  P.  Sidn^. 

9.  Extending  far  in  prospect  or  into  futurity; 
far-seeing. 

The  perennial  esbtence  of  bodies  corporate  and 
their  fortunes  are  things  particularly  suited  to  a  man 
who  has  Ung  views.  Burke. 

—LotH^AoifM,  the  grave  or  death.  EccLxiLS. 
—In  the  long  run,  the  whole  course  of 
things  taken  together;  hence,  in  the  ulti- 
mate result— Lon(f  doth,  a  kind  of  fine  cot- 
ton or  calico  fabric  made  milled  and  plain. 
—Long  dothee,  a  baby's  dress,  which  de- 
scends much  below  the  teet—Long  Jlrm. 
See  under  FnoL—Long  vaoation,  in  English 
law  courts,  the  recess  extending  from  the 
10th  August  till  the  24th  October  inclusive. 
—To  have  a  long  head,  to  be  far-seeing. 

Longt  OongX  n.  Anything  that  is  lonff; 
specifically:  (a)  in  proe.  a  long  syllable 
or  foot;  as,  mind  your  longe  and  thortt. 
(6)  Formerly,  a  musical  note  whose  length  in 
common  time  was  equal  to  four  semibreves. 
—The  Umg  and  the  thort,  or  the  short  and 
the  long,  the  sum  of  a  matter  in  a  few  words; 
the  wlM>le. 

Long  (loi>8).  ^^'    L  To  a  great  extent  in 


space;  as,  a  Umg  extended  line.  — 2.  To  a 
great  extent  in  time;  as.  they  that  tkrry 
long  at  the  wine.    Prov.  xxiil.  8(K 

MThen  the  trumpet  soundeth  l^tegr.      Ex.  xix.  tj. 

So  in  composition  we  say,  iorij^-expecied, 
long-torgot—S.  At  a  point  of  duration  far 
distant,  either  prior  or  posterior;  as,  not 
Umg  before;  not  Umg  after;  lotui  before  the 
foundation  of  Bome;  lons^  after  the  conquest 
of  aaul  by  Julius  Cassar.  — 4.  Tbrouc^  tlie 
whole  extent  or  duration  of.  ' 

The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  Ufc  /^purttnto  this  day. 

Cen.  xIriSL  15. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  ai^t  long. 

Sfonjtr. 

Lonjfft  Gong),  prev.  [Abbrev.  from  alcfng  qf; 
A.  Sax.  getang,  along  of,  owing  to,  in  conse- 
quence of.]  By  means  of;  by  the  fault  of; 
owing  to:  with  </. 

Mistress,  all  this  cod  Is /^nr  of  you.  SMaJt. 

And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark 
Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three* 
Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark. 
Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  Une  of  thee. 

Sir'  /f  .  Se»if. 

Longt  Gong),  v.t  To  belong. 
LongGoQSXv.i  [ASax.(anoian,  to  lengthen, 
to  long,  to  crave,  from  tana,  long;  IceL 
larufa,  Q.  verlangen,  to  wisn  for.1  1.  To 
desire  earnestly  or  eakerly:  usuaUy  followed 
by  the  infinitive,  or  j^  or  c^ter^ 

I  long  to  see  you.  Rom.  L  zz. 

I  hare  Unged  qfter  thy  precepts.  Ps.  exix.  40. 

I  have  longed/or  thy  salvation.  Pk.  czix.  174. 

2.  To  have  an  eager  impetite;  to  have  a  mor- 
bid craving:  usually  followed  by /or. 

Nicomedes,  longing /or  herrings,  was  supplied 
with  fresh  ones  ...  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  Arbtethnot, 

Long-ago  Gong'a-gd),  n.   A  time  long  or  tar 
past    [Poetical  ] 

The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow 
Which  is  in  the  loug-ago.  E.  B.  Broiming. 

Longan  (long'ganV  n.  1.  An  eveigreen 
eastern  tree  (Nephelium  Longanum),  yield- 
ing one  of  the  most  delicious  tmits.  It  is  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  tree  which  yields 
the  leechee,  but  its  fruit  is  reckoned  superior. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  CSdna  and  as  far 
west  as  Bengal,  and  has  been  grown  in  hot- 
houses in  Britain.— 2.  The  fruit  itself,  which 
is  imported  into  Britain  in  a  dried  state. 

Longanlmityt  (long-ga-nim'i-ti),  n.  [L 
Umganimiias—Umgue,  long,  and  animua, 
mind.]  Forbearance;  patience;  diq;>ositlon 
to  endure  long  under  offences. 

Christ  gave  us  his  spirit  to  enable  us  to  suffer  in- 
juries, and  made  that  the  parts  of  suffering  evils 
should  be  the  matter  of  three  or  four  Christiaa 
graces— of  patience,  of  fortitude,  of  longanitni^, 
and  perseverance.  ^er.  Taylor. 

Longboat  Gong^tX  n.  The  largest  and 
strongest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship. 

Long-DOW  Gong'bdX  n.  A  weapon  of  of- 
fence; the  favourite  national  weapon  of  the 
English  from  the  time  of  Edward  IL  down 
to  the  period  when  firearms  were  intro- 
duced. It  was  made  of  yew,  ash.  Ac.,  and 
of  the  height  of  the  archer;  the  arrow  was 
usually  half  the  length  of  the  bow.  See 
Bow.— To  draw  the  long-bow,  to  exaggerate; 
to  tell  improbable  stories. 

Long-breaihed  (longl>rethtX  a.  Having 
Uie  power  of  retaining  the  breath  for  a  long 
time;  having  good  breath;  long-winded. 

Long-dozen  long'du-ai),  n.    liiirteen. 

Longo  Gunj),  n.  A  pass  or  thrust  with  a 
sword ;  a  lunge.    See  Allonob. 

Longe  (\vaii)f  v.i.  To  make  a  pass  with  a 
rapier ;  to  lunge. 

Longer  Goi^^^X  n.  One  who  longs  or  de- 
sires. 

Longen  Gons'e^iv)*  ^  P^  Naut  the  casks 
stored  next  the  keelson. 

Loxigeval  Gon-je'valX  a.  [L.  Umgua,  long, 
ana  owum,  age.]    Long-lived. 

iiongevlty Gon-jev'i-ti), tk  {L.UnmvUat— 
tongue,  long,  and  cevum,  age.]  Length  or 
duration  of  ufe;  more  generaUy,  great  lengtii 
of  life. 

The  instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  amongst  the 
abstemious.  ArtuthMot. 

Longevous  (lon-j6'vus),  a.  [L.  Umgaevue. 
See  LoNOEYlTT.]  Living  a  long  time;  of 
great  age. 

Long-fleld-ofTGong'fSId-of),  n.  One  of  the 
flelaers  at  the  game  of  cricket,  standing  be- 
hind and  to  the  left  hand  of  the  bowler. 

Lon«-fleld-on  Gong'fdld-on),  n.  One  of  the 
fielders  at  the  game  of  cricket,  standing 
behind  and  to  the  right  hand  of  the  bowler. 

Longhand  Go°8'l><uidX  tL  Ordinary  written 
characters,  as  contradistinguished  from 
shorthand,  phonography,  or  stenography. 


Fftte,  fir,  fat,  fjiU;       mi,  met,  hbr;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mcive;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  So.  abime;     y,  8c.  iey. 


LONQ-HSADBD 


bodlK    Tb«]r  Inlublt  1 

fcDulM  dapoilt  thalr  tm  bsneilh  tl 


bwk 


orlpodtor,  with  whioh  tbs  abdomen  li  tar- 
■nluMd.  Th>  lama  *ra  ittTdntnicUn  to 
wood.barlnc  It  Tarj  dwplj.  uul  aIt«D  m>k- 
!□■  thdr  boitDwa  in  stbt  dinoUoB.  fioms 
of  tlHiD  *ttaok  Ui*  root*  ol  pltnl*.  Tbs 
loDfleoni  bHtlM  ■»  nrj  gsnenllr  dl>- 
pansd.  but  tbe  gnaUM  nnmbw  of  ipecla 
Mid  lbs  lainrt  toRU  an  laaad  in  SouUi 
Amorica  uid  Waitern  Africa.  A  cgrtaln 
nambarnl  Utew  baatl«  Inhabit  Britain,  but 
aomo  of  Ibflm  an  uppoaed  not  to  bo  really 


indlsanoBa.  bat  to  have  beau  Imported  wllli 
timber  In  the  larral  aUte. 

lansllKtanl  aon-Jl-tal^«r-al),a.  [I^loTmu. 
lone. and  laUmUt.bvmlaiu.atlde;]  Bat- 
ing loiu  aldea ;  haTlng  the  form  of  a  long 
panllelocnm. 

NkBcrca  .  .  .  ■■!  of  a  ttHritskrmi  dnH.  BinttT' 
■n  ha<ai(i  bnad  ud  a  liimdRd  ud  Btr  kuc. 


u<loD-]lra'ui-ni},  a.  (L 


,    hand.)     Harlog  fonji 


Ig    101141 


LandlHtrr  (loa-llm'et-iO.  il    (L.  lanffut, 
long»  and  w.  Hufnm^  meaaore.  ]    Tha  art  or 


loncbWit  nr.     Belonging,  — Longing  Jot, 

belODgfng  to,    CMimr, 
Tjhi^>H  (longing),  n.     An  eager  deeln;  a 

cnvbu  or  mortud  appatlta     '  I  bava  im- 

mortafliTivuVi  Id  me.'    SSak. 
Tjm|<w|<y  (idns'lng-U),  ode.    With  eager 

wliEea  or  appaU  (a. 
LonilnqiittrQoti-Ila'kwI-tJl  n.  (!■  lonoin- 

«ii£u  irom  longirvjWiM^  vovi,  eEtenAve. 

from  un\ga*,  long.]    Oreatneae  ol  dlatance. 

Sir  T.  Bmtnt. 
lOUlCttlp  (lon'JI-nlpX  n.    fU  longai.ioag, 

mipaipuM,  a  feelsr.  ]    A  longlcoin  beetle. 

loagipttaiwtat  LonglpnuiM  (lon'ji.pan- 

Uk^lon'jl.pen.nAi],  n.  pL  [LWui.loog, 
and  ptniWt  a  wing.]  A  fainllf  cm  aquatJe 
blrdi.  ch>net«rtaed  bf  <^-denIoped 
wlnn,  pointed  and  aametlme*  booked  bill, 
and  1^  never  ba*ing  tbo  ballui  united  with 
theanlarlortoMbjamenibnnaL  Tbemnit 
it  Bonpa  an  the  albatmia  (DLo- 
iie  uridB  or  gnlli  and  tem^  and 

in-JI-pon'U),  a.     HaTlng 

T  (loti-]l-rofU4  n. 


group  of  wading  blrdi(Qnllatorea),  cbarao- 
terlxed  by  the  poeaeulon  of  long,  ilender, 
•oft  bUlL  grooted  for  the  perforatlani  ol 
the  noatnla.  The  ligi  an  aometimei  rather 
tbort,  ■omatlmtn  oTgratit  langtb;  tba  toat 
are  of  moderate  length,  and  the  hallni  1i 
Diuallr  ibort  and  aometimM  abtant  The 
bill  In  tlMM  blrda  wrria  ai  an  ornn  of 
loach,  being  oaed  aa  a  kind  of  pnibe  to  leal 
lor  food  In  mad  or  maiahj  aoll.  To  lolfll 
thia  purpoea  the  tip  of  llM  bill  la  fnrniBhei) 
with  nameioai  fllamanta  of  the  flfUi  netve. 
Ttaay  feed  moetlr  upon  Intecla  and  wormi, 
and  an  not  atrlotlj  aqoatlo  lu  their  hablta. 
moatly  inqiiaiUng  maialiy  dlatrleli,  moon, 
fena,  tbe  banlu  S  rlTen  or  lakea,  or  the 
■horea  of  the  lea.  Tlita  gronp  eomprtaea 
the  Bolpea,  laDdplpan,  coiTew^  inll^  god- 


IiOlltflll  (long'iih),  a.      Bomewbat  long 

modenlaly  long, 
lomttnto  {too'Jltfl^  n.    (L.  ImgUudo. 

' — 1  Idiviu,  loiig,)     L  ' — "■     

( the  longaat  line. 


I.  In  gtag.  dlitancs  on  tba  iiufacs  of  tbe 
globe  meaiund  on  an  arc  at  the  aqaator  or 
a  parallel  of  litllude;  or.  ai  more  commonly 
deBaed,  the  arc  or  portion  of  tba  equator 
Intorcepted  between  the  meridian  ol  aplaca 

and  called 


point  in  ealeidating  longitude,  ar 
the  tlTft  narldlan;  otharwlaa,  the 
(ween  the  meridian  plan 
tba  marldlaa  plana  ot 
aontry  longltud**  ua  ) 
meridian  of  the  nya)  ob 


wmmonlj  adopted 
nap*,  thoncb  the 
I,  and  Waehlngton 
are  auo  empioyeo.  i/mgllnde  ii  either  ei- 
premed  In  degreee,  minutea,  and  aeconda, 
or  In  time,  lor  alnca  any  point  ol  (ha  eartb'a 
lutfaoe  pnaea  tbroogh  SW  of  longitude  In 

hour.  It  it  reckoned  to  UCr  aaitward  or 
weatwardi  thna  Vienna  li  In  Ion.  Ifl'SS'E. 
When  the  latltDde  and  longltado  ot  a 
placa  an  known,  Ita  prnolae  illoatlon  on 
'he  globe  la  known,  and  henoe  It  li  ol  snat 
mportance  to  marinata  to  be  able  to  detar- 


be  breenwlcb  time 


ua  at  any  plaoa,  wblla  the 

£'  ice  u  found  by  obaar- 
dlfferenee  giving  the 
a  LiTiTUDi.— S.  In 


fnm  the  Tenal  aqnlnoi,  on  the  ecliptic,  to 
aclRlaattlKbt  uglai  to  It  puaing  tbnugh 
tbo  baareDiT  body  wbone  longitude  ia  de- 
aignatel-lAHeiilrie  UngiiiiSi.  In  aitrm. 
the  IcmglladBatabaaTonly  body  aireckonad 
on  or  retemd  to  a  drele,  of  which  the  cen- 
tn  la  the  aania  aa  that  of  tbe  aartb.— Belio- 
emtrie  lerv^u^t,  the  longitude  of  a  hea- 
venly l»dy  aa  reckoned  on  or  referred  to  a 
circle,  of  which  tba  oentre  oalnddaa  with 

lMigltn41)>Bl(lan-fl-t(td1n-a]),  a.  Pertain- 
Ingto  longitude  or  length:  aa,  laigUadiTuU 
diatanca;  ipeelAcally,  rarmlng  lengtbwlae, 
u  dlatiagaithed  ITom  tnmntrte  of  aeron; 

\  the  Umeitailinat  diameter  of  a  body. 

— — "—1  (lon-JI-tSdln-al).  >a     A  rall- 


LOMO-VAISrZD 

way  alaeper  lying  parallel  with  the  raU< 

Lanfltndlnallr  GDn-Ii-tad'ln.al-U),  adv.  In 
a  longitudinal  manner;  in  the  direction  of 

LcmcltadlllAted(lDn-]l-tad'ln.At.»d),a.  Ex- 
tended in  length.  tffildnnilA,  [Rare.  1 
LonC-Ies  (lanuleii),  ii.  One  ol  the  nelden 
at  the  game  or  crli;ket. 
LODK-lan  {lot^^'gl),  ti.  An  [niect  having 
^uufi.aj  tha  T^puJa  oltratea  or 
nera.     See  Daddy- 

avlng  a  long 


crane-^and 


Lons^l  aoiaTli  aivT"  ] 
tin;  longingly. 

i^iiu(^  imu  luik'd  DM  .hiiTuu  Sa3ta.iia,t. 
.  2.  For  a  long  time :  banca.  tadlouily  or 

wearlaomely. 
Lou-tna&Bura  (lona'meih-flr),  n.  UeMura 

ol  length;  Unealmeatun. 
Long-iiMkad  Oong'nekt),  B,   Having  a  long 


I^Oliff-alUi  Cloog'iUp).  n.  A  fielder  in  the 
game  of  crlckel,  itandlng  beblnd  and  to  the 
left  of  tbe  batter*!  wicket 

LOUfMnnA  (lone'ium),  a,  Tlretome  on  ac- 
count of  length;  tedloaii  applied  to  per- 

LODffiomenMgCong'ium-nei},  n.    State  of 

being  longaome;  tecliGnaneaL 
Lonrnmn  Goni^ipuo),  a.   Span  or  extended 

to  *  great  length ;  tedioui. 
Lonf-gtop  (long'elop),  n.  One  of  tba  fleldan 

■t  tha  note  of  cricket,  who  itanda  behind 

the  wlckal-keeper  and  atopa  ball!  which 

LonCftOP  Oong'atopX  t.i  To  act  ai  long. 
•top  at  cricket. 

Eonc-rafltoWIMCoBs'tuf-ftr-anihn.  For- 
bearance to  punlab;  clemencyi  paUen«, 

lonc-ramnng  Oong'Hit-fer-itig).  a.  Bear- 
ing iriJnriM  or  provocation  for  a  long  Uma; 


Lonx-mfhrinx  (long'iof-ft 
endurance;  patience  of  olTa 


lOJU-tfcU  Oong'til),  n.  An  animal,  parti, 
cutarly  a  dog,  having  an  uncut  talL  A 
long-tail  waa  a  gan^man'i  dog,  or  one 
qualUlad  to  bnnt,  other  dog*  being  reqoired 
to  have  tbeir  talla  cut    Hence  Uia  phraie 


-folkai 


Long-tall  (long'tU), 
Long-tgjlad  (long'tAld).  a.     Having 
Loiig-tom  (long'tom), 


Uuowing  a  ball  a  great  dUt 
Long-tongna  (Ipnjj'tnng), 


sbaaera,  Ac.,  for 


:itanille  t 
Umg-tongi 

bi^bilng;  1 


derived  from  tlie  tonj 


ch,  oAaln;     Ch.  Sc  lock;     g.  po:     l.job:     ti,  Fr.ton;     ng.  tf "ffl 


w,  wigi    wb,  wUgi   th,  n 


LONGWAYS 


LOOP 


said  of  a  dress.— S.  Naut  applied  to  a  ship 
having  a  long  waist    See  waist. 
Longways    (long'w&z),   adv.     Longwise; 
length^^se. 

A  vast  mole  which  lies  longways.      Addison. 

Long-winded  Qong ' wind-ed),  a.  \.  Long- 
breathed.— 2.  Tedioos  in  speaking,  argu- 
ment, or  narration;  wearisome  from  length; 
as,  a  long-ioinded  advocate ;  a  Umg-toinded 
discourse. 

Longwise  Hong'wlzl  adv.  In  the  direction 
of  length;  lengthwise.    [Bare.] 

Long-yeamedt  Gong'y^ni-ed).  a.  Troubled 
for  a  long  time.  'His  long-yearned  life.' 
B.  Jomon. 

LoniceraG^ni->S'ra),ik  [Kamed  after  Adam 
Lonieer,  a  German  botAnist,  who  died  in 
1580.]  A  genus  of  exogenous  plants,  of  the 
nat.  order  CaprifoUacese,  manv  species  of 
which  are  called  honeytuekle.  (See  Honbt- 
SUCKLB. )  They  are  erect  or  climbing  shrubs, 
with  opposite  sessile  or  petiolate  leaves,  and 
often  large  flowers  in  cymes  or  pedunculate 
heads,  the  corolla  limb  being  irr^rular  or 
two-lipped;  the  fruit  is  a  berry.  They  are 
natives  of  temperate  and  warmer  r^ons  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  rare  in 
the  tropics. 

LonlBh  t  (Idn'ish),  a.  Somewhat  lone  or 
solitary. 

Loo  (lOX  ^  [T^^  terminating  syllable  of 
LarUerloo  (which  see).  The  game  is  some- 
times called  Umt]  A  game  at  cards,  for- 
merly played  with  five  cards,  but  now  com- 
monly played  with  three.  A  full  pack  of 
flf  ty-two  cards  is  used,  and  as  many  as  seven- 
teen persons  may  play.  The  cards  rank  as 
atwmst 

Loo  (l(i),  V.  t  To  beat  in  the  game  of  loo  by 
winning  evenr  trick. 

Loo  Qii),n.    Love.    [Scotch.] 

LoollUy  (101)i-li).  adv.  (See  LooBT.]  Like 
a  looby;  in  an  awkward,  clumsy  manner. 

LoollUy  atn>i-ll).  a.  Loobv-Uke ;  lubberly ; 
awkward;  clumsy.  'A  Uxmly  .  .  .  fellow.' 
L'Ettranae. 

Loobs  O^^z),  n.  In  mining^  tin  slime  or 
sludge  containing  ore. 

LOOhy  (1^0.  n.  [AUied  to  lob,  lubber;  W. 
Uabt,  a  loobv,  a  lubber,  a  clumsy  fellow;  Uob, 
a  blockhead,  an  unwieldy  lump.]  An  awk- 
ward, clumsy  fellow;  a  lubber. 

Who  could  give  the  /oafy  such  airs!        S-wi/t. 

Looch  (15k).  n.  A  species  of  medicine. 
Same  as  Loch. 

hoot  0^0*  **■  IP-  ^^>  weather-gauge,  and 
lUso  in  composition  applied  to  various  por- 
tions of  a  vessel  See  Luff.]  The  after 
part  of  a  ship's  bow,  or  the  part  where 
the  planks  begin  to  be  incurvated  as  they 
approach  the  stem. 

Loot(}Qf),v.i.    [See  Luff.]   .yauC.  to  luff. 

She  once  being  toojTd, 
The  noble  niin  of  her  magic.  Antony. 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing.  Shah. 

Loot  Ii^d  (lUfX  n.  [Icel.  I6fi,  Goth,  lofa,  the 
palm  of  the  hand.]  The  palm  of  the  hand. 
[Scotch.] 

Loof-hook  OufhOk),  n.    Same  as  Luff-hook. 

Look  (luk),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  I6cian;  Frov.  G* 
lugen,  luegen,  O.H.G.  luogtn,  luoktn,  to 
look.  Akin  to  G.  2oeA,  a  hole,  IceL  glttagr, 
a  window.  ]  1.  To  direct  the  eye  toward  an 
object  with  the  intention  of  seeing  It:  to 
gaze :  with  the  prepositions  to,  at,  on,  after, 
for,  and  toward  before  the  object— To  look 
on  implies  more  of  dignity  or  deliberation 
in  the  act  of  looking  Uian  to  look  at  or  to 
look  to.— To  look  after  or  for  implies  that 
the  object  is  not  present  to  the  eye,  but  is 
to  be  sought  for.— To  look  toward  is  rather 
to  look  in  the  direction  of  an  object  than  at 
the  object  itself.— 2.  To  direct  the  intellec- 
tual eye;  to  apply  the  mind  or  understand- 
ing; to  consider;  to  examine. 

We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but  at 
the  reason  of  it.  Stilting/le^. 

8.  To  have  expectation  or  anticipation  of 

iomething;  to  expect. 

He  most  look  to  fight  another  battle  before  he  could 
reach  Oxford.  Ctarondon. 

4.  To  take  heed  or  care;  to  watch;  to  mind. 
Look  that  you  bind  them  fast.  Shah. 

6.  To  be  directed;  to  have  a  particular  direc- 
tion or  situation;  to  face;  to  front 

The  door  of  the  inner  gate  that  looJUth  toward  the 
nordi.  Exek.  viiL  3. 

Let  thine  eyes  took  right  on.  Prov.  iv.  3$. 

6.  To  seem;  to  appear;  to  have  a  particular 
appearance ;  to  give  certain  indications ;  as, 
the  patient  lookt  better  than  he  did ;  the 
douds  look  rainy. 


% 


I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like  vanity  than 
gratitude.  Addison. 

Observe  how  such  a  practice  looks  in  another 
person.  H^atts. 

7.  To  have  or  assume  any  air,  mien,  or 
manner,  with  the  purpose  of  impressing  a 
beholder. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.  SAak. 

—To  look  about,  to  look  on  all  sides  or  in 
different  directions.— To  look  about  one,  to 
be  on  the  watch ;  to  be  vigilant;  to  be  cir- 
cumspect or  gutfded.— To  look  after,  (a)  to 
attend;  to  tfdce  care  of;  as,  to  looA;  (nfter 
children,  (b)  To  expect ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
exiiectation. 

Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking 
a/ttr  those  thin^  which  are  coming  on  the  earth. 

Luke  xzi.  a6. 

(e)  To  seek ;  to  search  for. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the 
water,  or  point  forth  the  pla^  wbereunto  it  has  now 
retreated.  H^oodward. 

—  To  look  down  upon,  to  r^^d  as  an  infe- 
rior ;  to  rmrd  with  contempt ;  to  despise. 
—To  look  for,  (a)  to  expect ;  as,  to  look  for 
news  by  the  aorival  of  a  ship. 

Look  "Domfor  no  enchanting  voice.        Milton. 

(&)  To  seek ;  to  search ;  as,  to  Uok  for  lost 
money  or  lost  cattle. —  To  look  into,  to 
inspect  closely;  to  observe  narrowlv;  to 
examine;  as,  to  look  into  the  works  of 
nature;  to  look  into  the  conduct  of  another; 
to  look  into  one's  affairs.- To  look  on,  (a)  to 
regard;  to  esteem. 

Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse.     Prior. 

)  To  consider;  to  view;  to  conceive  of;  to 

hink. 

I  looked  ott  Virgn  as  a  succinct,  majestic  writer. 

Dryiien. 

(c)  To  be  a  mere  spectator. 

I'll  be  a  candle-holder  and  look  on.         Shak. 

—To  look  over,  to  examine  one  by  one ;  as, 
to  look  over  a  catalogue  of  books;  to  look 
over  accounts.  —  To  look  out,  to  be  on  the 
watch;  as,  the  seaman  looke  out  for  breakers. 
—To  look  to,  or  tinto,  (a)  to  watch;  to  take 
careol 

Look  well  to  thy  herds.  Prov.  zzviL  33. 

(6)  To  resort  to  with  confidence  or  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  something;  to  expect  to 
receive  from ;  as,  the  creditor  may  lock  to 
the  surety  for  payment 

Look  unto  me.  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Is.  zlv.  sa. 

—To  look  through,(a)  to  see  through;  to  pene- 
trate with  the  eye  or  with  the  understand- 
ing ;  to  see  or  understand  perfectly.  (6)  To 
take  a  Yievr  of  the  contents  of ;  as,  to  look 
through  a  book  of  engravings  or  a  museum. 
Look  Onk),  v.t,  l.t  To  seek;  to  search  for. 
Looking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place.  Spenser. 

2.  To  influence,  overawe,  or  subdue  by  looks 
or  presence. 

A  spirit  fit  to  surt  into  an  empire. 

And  look  the  world  tQ  law.  Dryden. 

—To  look  down,  to  quell  by  an  exhibition  of 
superior  force  or  power;  to  cause  to  quail  by 
a  fonnidable  appearance;  to  frown  down. 

Most  of  them  recommended  that  he  should  go  in 
such  force  as  to  look  demtn  opposition,  and  crush  the 
rebellion  in  its  birth.  Prescott. 

8.  To  ei^ress  or  manifest  by  a  look. 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  q)ake  again.  Byron. 

—To  look  out,  to  search  for  and  discover;  to 
choose;  to  select;  as,  look  out  associates  of 
good  reputation.  —To  look  in  the  face,  to  face 
or  meet  wiUi  boldness;  hence,  sometimes, 
to  meet  for  combat  2  KL  xiv.  a— To  look 
lip:  (a),  to  search  for  till  found ;  as,  I  do  not 
know  where  the  book  is,  I  must  look  it  up. 
(&)  To  pay  a  visit  to;  as,  I  must  look  you  up 
some  of  these  nights.  [Colloq.] 
Look  G^X  ^  1'  ^^<^  of  countenance ;  air 
of  the  face;  aspect;  as,  a  high  look  is  an 
index  of  pride ;  a  downcast  U>ok  indicates 
modesty,  bashf  ulness,  or  depression  of  mind. 
Pain.disgrace,  and  poverty  have  frightful  looks.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing;  as,  every  look 

flUed  him  with  anguish. 

Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home,  the  mutual  look. 
When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure.        I^ebU. 

Stn.  Sight,  glance,  aspect,  appearance,  air, 

mien,  manner. 
Looker  (luk'^rX  n.     One  who  looks.— .4 

looker  on,  a  mere  spectator. 
Looking  (Ink'ing),  n.     Search  or  searching. 

—  Looking-for,  anticipation;  expectation. 
'  A  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  Judgment' 
Heb.  X.  27. 

Looklng-glasB  (l\}k'ing'ghu).  n.    A  glass 


aHvered  on  the  back  and  intended  to  aboisr 

by  reflection  the  person  looking  on  it;  a 

mirror. 

There  Is  none  so  homdy  bat  loves  a  lookingj:i4m*s. 

Look-out  (luk'outX  n.  1.  A  careful  looking 
or  watching  for  any  object  or  event — ^Sl  A 
place  from  which  such  ol»ervation  is  nijule. 
8.  The  person  or  party  engaged  in  watching. 

Lookont-man  (luk^out-man),  n.  A  jnMi% 
engaged  in  keepiiur  watch. 

LoolQ^l).  Yk  [Perhaps  from  L.  Idculus,  a 
coffer,  a  receptacle,  through  the  Frencli.  ] 
In  metal  a  vessel  used  to  receive  the  waah- 
ings  of  ores  of  metals. 

LoomOOmXn.  [A.Sax.ZdYna,O.S.Iomtf,tooI„ 
utensil, vessel  'The weaving-machine bein^ 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  fumitux^ 
in  old  English  houses,  the  word  loom  received 
the  special  meaning  which  it  now  has.'  Ihr. 
R  Morris.  In  Scotland  the  word  still  to  some 
extent  retains  the  old  meaning  of  article* 
implement]  l.t  A  utensil;  a  tool;  _ 
article  in  general :  used  in  compositicm,  1 
in  heirfoom,  work-{oom»  d;c  SeeUElRLOOM. 
2.  A  frame  or  machine  of  wood  or  other 
material  in  which  a  weaver  works  thread 
into  doth.  Looms  are  of  various  conatrac- 
tions,  accommodated  to  the  various  kinds 
of  materials  to  be  woven  and  the  modes  of 
weaving  them,  Thev  are  divided  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  hand-looms  and  power- 
looms,  the  former  driven  by  the  person 
weavtog,  the  latter  driven  and  worked  by 
steam  or  other  motive-power. 

Hector,  when  he  sees  Andromache  overwhdmed 
with  terror,  sends  her  for  consolation  to  the  loom 
and  the  dittalU  XanMer. 

8.  That  part  of  an  oar  which  is  within  the 
rowlock. 

Loom  flOmX  v.t.  [Tcel.  Ij6ma,  to  shine ;  A. 
Sax.  leonUan,  from  le&ma,  a  ray  of  light,  later 
form  leme  or  learn.}  1.  To  appear  above  the 
surface  either  of  sea  or  land,  or  to  appear 
larger  than  the  real  dimensions  and  udis- 
tinctly:  said  of  distant  objects;  as.  the  ship 
looms  large,  or  the  land  looms  high. 

The  peak 
Hare-hidden,  and  thereon  a  phantom  king. 
Now  looming  and  now  lost  Tennysom. 

2.  To  be  eminent;  to  be  elevated  or  en- 
nobled, in  a  moral  sense ;  to  rise. 

On  no  occasion  does  he  (Paul)  loom  so  hk^h  and 
shine  so  gloriously,  as  in  the  context,  y.  M.  Mason. 

3.  To  appear  to  the  mind's  eye  faintly  or 
obscurdy,  or,  as  it  were,  in  the  distance ; 
as,  the  truth  begins  to  lovm  before  me. 

Loom  Oi^m),  n.  The  indistinct  appearance 
of  anything,  as  land,  seen  at  a  distance  or 
through  a  fog. 

Loom  (lOro),  n.    In  vmith.  same  as  Loon. 

Loomed  (Idmd),  a.  That  is  woven  in  a  loom. 

Or  with  loomed  wool  the  native  robe  supplies. 

Menage, 
Loom-gale  (15m'gal),  ti.    A  gentle  gale  of 
wind. 

Looming  (I5m'ing),  n.  The  indistinct  and 
magnified  appearance  of  objects  seen  in 
particular  states  of  the  atmosphere.    See 

MIRAGB. 

Loon  (15n),  n.  [Perhaps  same  word  as  O.D. 
Voen,  a  stupid  man.  Comp.  Ir.  l^n,  dug- 
gish,  slothful.]  A  sorry  fellow;  a  n^e;  a 
rascal;  a  worthless  person. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fiu'd  loon  I 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  lookt  SMak. 

Loon  (15n),  n.  [Corrupted  from  O.E.  loom, 
DaiL  loom,  Icel.  Idmr,  G.  lohme,  lomme,  a 
loon.]  A  name  given  to  the  great  northern 
diver  or  ember-goose  {Columbus  pladalit), 
from  its  awkwardness  in  walking.  See 
Diver,  Ember-goose. 

Loop  (10p)>  n.  [Probably  fktim  Ir.  lup  or 
Gael,  lub,  luib,  loop,  noose,  thong,  &c]  1.  A 
folding  or  doubling  of  a  string,  rope,  chain, 
&c. ;  a  noose ;  a  doubled  cord  or  the  like 
through  which  a  lace  or  cord  may  be  nm 
for  fastening;  a  bight— 2.  Anything  resem- 
bling  a  loop;  as,  the  bend  of  a  river;  a  link; 
a  crook.  —8.  In  gun.  a  small  iron  ring  in 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.— 4.  A  hinge  of  a  door. 
[ProvinciaL]— 5.  A  length  of  paling.  [Pro- 
vincial] 

L00V(}i>V),v.t.  To  form  into  a  loop  or  loops; 
to  fasten  or  secure  with  a  loop  or  loops;  to 
furnish  with  a  loop  or  loops. 

Loop  (15p).  n.  [D.  luipen,  to  peep.]  In  an- 
cient castles,  a  small  aperture  to  spy  the 
enemy  or  to  fire  arrows  or  ordnance  from, 
or  to  admit  light;  a  loophole ;  an  aperture 
in  general 
Some  at  the  loo/s  durst  scarce  out  peep.    Fair/ox. 

Loop  G^pX  ^  i^-  l^PP^i  ^  bloom,  a  loop,  a 
bundle  of  hay;  lupp,lao,  rennet;  allied (0 


Fite.  flir.  fat,  fftll;        m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve:       tObe,  tub,  bflU;       oil,  pound:      U.  Sc.  abtme;     y,  Sc  tty. 


:h  bf  till  hind  paiiotteeL     

tarn  Uk*  ■  pleee  ot  Uw  bnmcb.  ud  b 
ofton  ooloand  llt«  It  miut  fnqusaU]F » 
Uu  Dotk«  of  blrdi. 


GCp^eiL  n.     [Am  bo 
rapGolA]    1.  Jfilil.  m 


1  umi  or  othar  weapon  am  Brsd 
ly.  —1  A  halt  or  ipertan  Hut 

BgontlTalJi.  uid  npecUUf  ofui 
or  onfiir  method  of  tKupc  or 


who  1^1 

elopa,  u  £«wn, 

JSootch-I 

Soajtlng-taAilM  (Iflp'lii«-niUi).  n.  pi  TUe 
ilMciB*  ol  TnitmtalU  ua  la  ullsd,  tiom 
thfl  viliiial  valklnf;  bj  contnctlDfl  tha  ipMC^ 
■  -       -  -■»  lipi  sod  toot 


out  of  th 

M  n  knln.  Ihoi  torming  ■  loop. 
Loonlf  (lordl  n.    [Fr,  Isiml.  beivy,  (tnpid: 

It  lordo.  dir^,  from  L   luridw,  allow. 

Idtld]    A  dnU.  itnpld  tallow:  a  lo*.  d*- 

gnulod.  worthlfM  punni  i  drona. 
UKM,)  L(M,t  n.     [Vr.  lot,  L  laiu,  pnlie  ] 

Pndw-     Chmuwr. 

Loom  (Io*).  >.*.  pnt  ft  pp.  (Mwd;  ppi.  !«*■ 
i«.  [From  tha  tdjecilre  bum;  comp.  D. 
laodi,  IcaL  I«vn,  l««.  O.  Iten.  OoUi.  loiu- 
jan,iolooie,  Hes  the adJecUre ud  tlao 


1  Toralaiilolooisti:u,la(iMMODa'ihald. 

S.  To  nieaia  from  Imprlioiuiia&t ;  to  Ubar- 
■tc. 

Th>  capUn  fiOc  huIniHb  iKcl  1u  mar  ba  /«ntf. 

4.  To  fraa  btan  abUoatloD.  bnidcn,  or  the 


T-t  To  Bolra;  to  axpl&liL    Sptnaer. 
loOMOat).  I.I.     To aat  uU;  to itmt  i  port 

Loom  (lOaX  a.     [A.  Su.  leOt,  a.  and  D.  iH. 
Dan.  Bw.  Mi,  IceL  and  Ooth.  law,  looM. 

Lan,  lea,  m  cloMljr  alliod.)    1.  Not  at^ 


chaata;  u.  a  loaw  nun  or  wi 

talnlnff  uaohaita  lansoaga ;  a 

—To  brtOk  Ivm,  to  aKipn  >n>i»  uinuuc 

mant;  to  (ain  liberty  b/  violence;  fig.  t 

caitoO  moral  tMtraint— IViMi  Imm,  to  h 


-On  Ow  locm,  (a)  obtafoEiw  one'a  llrlns  bj' 
proititutlon;  lald  ot  wonan.  9)  On  tha 
•pree:  lald  of  men.— 7s|r<HaliHH,  toglTO 

Thfff^fn«fafl#rba(hrtT  ffcUqct  dd  prflpar  occa- 

To'lh? SiwSil'iplilL"  °™"'     'j(««-j. 

LOOM-bO^  LOOM-hOttH  (Udiokl,  IM'- 
hDiu>, ».  jI  itabla  or  part  of  a  (Ubia  with- 
out aUll^  for  the  accommodation  of  inoh 
horMi  M  are  coosldered  to  ba  better  not 
tied. 

LoOMlT  (IM^X  iidi.  In  a  tooee  mannar: 
(a)  not  tait',  not  SibHj;  that  may  ba  aaidly 
aUennged :  aa.  thlnsa  iocttly  tied  or  cod- 
nectad.    (A)  Wltbaut  conOnement. 


(led:  ouaved:  not  futened  or  BonAnedi  Ar. 
free  from  Uei:  ai.  tha  loaaa  ibaeli  of  a  book. 
■  Unfortuiate  tonmlUns*.  deprlTed  of  Ihalr 
natnnl  rl^ta,  caat  Idoh  npob  the  world.' 
Ditltmt.  —  1.  Not  tight  or  cloae;  aa,  a  leoaa 
garment — S.  Hot  denie,  clOH.  or  compact; 
■a,  a  cloth  or  foaall  of  Xooia  tcitnre, 

1  Xot  conclie;  not  pmclae  or  exaot;  ngna; 
Indetermlnat*:  ai,  a  Idoh  and  dUhusd  a^Ie: 
a  [onn  waj  of  reaaonlns.— G.  Not  morally 
•trietor  rigid;  lax:  careJaa;  ai,aI»Mob- 
nrraiice  of  li  tea    '  The  looM  mondltj  which 

d).dUlDi     ch.scIaeA;     s.fo:     Ljob: 


(c)  Wltboot  order,  ouli: 

(d)  In  a  manner  not  controlled  tij  moral  n 


LOOMIlCO*^).*''  [From  the  adfectlTetoiw.I 
To  make  looaa :  (a)  to  free  from  tlgbtnen, 
tenilon,  flrmnaaa,  or  flrednaH;  aa,  to  looten 
a  itrfsg  when  tied,  or  a  knot :  to  loatm  a 
Joint;  to  looam  a  rock  in  the  earth.     (»)  To 

the  earth  about  the  roota  ol  a  tree,    (ej  To 

(d)  To  remore  coatlTeneH  from;  to  fliSutate 
or  Incrtaae  tha  alvlne  diachai^ea  of. 

tOoMnCIWnl.e.f.  To  become  looae;  to  be- 
come leaa  tight,  flrm,  or  compact 

lM'n.er).  u.     1,  Ona  who  looaeni. 

or  aa  a  tonmeiiir:    Sttnu. 

aoa'aei).  n.    The  atate  of  being 

Inoae  or  nlaiad:  (a)  a  iUte  oppodta  to  th^ 
■  being  tight,  faat,  taei, 


Lf ;  aa,  looameff  of 
M,    (a)  trreoulatlty 


atate  oppoalle  to  rigonr  or  I ._ ,, 

lerltr;  aa,  looameff  of  monla  or  of  prin- 

-— —     '-' ' -^ty;  habitual  darlatlon 

~    hatBiHU   at  life. 


BdofI 

II  for  nlarlng  at 
Mt'er),  n.  One' 
1  Anglo-Indian.)    See  Loot. 


Loot7  aotl),  n.     In  the  Eatt  Indlea,  a  plun- 
derer.   The  aame  aa  Pindarn. 

Loorar  Wiii),  n.     Bee  LonvBi. 

^{lop^.J._  p,r.t^*  .f p.  bPV'ii  I 
haatt 


leKnollih 
.laei  Ed  dei 


ra' 


cllaei  Ed  derire  Icp  fi 


IfUIlar, 


1;  jmr.  bjp- 


latter  trom  tha  item  at  E.  tap,  O.  iappm,  a 
IKtch,  Ac.  The  FT.  lupin,  a  monel,  ■  trag- 
ment.  la  probably  allied.]  l.  To  ctit  off,  aa 
the  top  or  extreme  part  of  anything;  to 
•borten  bj  catting  oft  the  eitremitlea;  to 


1.  To  cat  partly  oil  and  band  down;  aa.  to 
top  the  treea  or  aapllngi  of  a  badge. 
Ldli  CopX  B-    tw  which  la  cut  from  tieea 


la;  aa,  a  borae  lopa  hla  eara. 
,  e.  (.    To  hang  downwirda  ot 
be  pendutoui,  aa  the  ean  of 
otnbUta. 


I,  n.    JBee  LlAF.]    A  leap;  a  long 

),  e.i    To  leap;  to  more  or  nm 

(1op%rd).  a.     Earing  ean  which 
gdownwardi;  having  pen dulooa 


Lopamuil  (IBp'nun),  n 


.    A  leaplng-pc^. 


Lopo-Mairt  aVtaf),  n. 

li^^6ml\rhNi-A6\n.pL  Afamllyof laleo- 
itean  Oahea  of  the  order  Acantbopteiygl]. 
diitlngnlahed  by  tha  bonea  of  tbe  canma 
being  elongated,  and  forming  a  kind 
whicli  inpporta  the  pectoral  tine  Th 
or  Pahlng-lrog  belong!  to  thia  faml' 
LoFKirs. 

LopDlodon  (Id-fl-o-don),  n.    [Or.  IobAm,  « 

genni  of  foaall  mammala  allied  to  the  ta)^ 
andrhinoceroaiBonamed  trom  certain  polnti 

■    tertiary  fo 


U^MiU  (lO'il-ui 


(Or. 


glotu  ftthea,  beloOBlng  to  the  family  I.0- 
phlldc  Tbebaad la  rert  wide,  depreiasd, 
with  protnberancea,  and  bearing  long  aepa- 


I,  fr.  loo;      ng,  ain;;      TB,  t*«n;  th,  Uln:      w,  trig; 


LOPHOBRANCHIATK 

nte  movable  Isndrili;  moutb  opBcloaa 
uiil  umed  with  lormtilable  teeth;  ildii »!(, 
without  KBlei;  flsidediTBDd  nipported  an 
B  Arm  frwnework  o(  boae).  «o  thit  to  lome 
«ilcnt  tbar  are  eipable  at  lentas  tm  feet 
In  gsnem  ■ppearuic«  these  flinei  Lare 
1>MD  compared  to  a  gigantic  tadpole.  They 
Us  at  the  bottom  concealed  In  mud,  and 
by  gentiy  waring  the  Blamentoni  appeu- 
dagei  on  the  hMcf  attract  the  tmaller  Bihee. 
npoh  which  they  prey.  The  beat  known 
apeclea  Li  L.  piieatoriui  (the  angler,  lUhlng- 
(rog,  load-tldi.  aea-devll.  *c),  often  found 
on  the  Brltlah  couU  Ita  voracity  la  ei- 
trema ;  one  tt  teet  long  bat  been  caught 
witb  *  cod  i  feat  lanit  in  Iti  atomacb. 
Lopliabraadilftto  (ifi-ffi-brang'U-AtX  » 
ApellatlTeol  anorderof  oiaeoui  Bahei  com- 

Kreheudhig  tlioae  whoas  gllla  are  dltpoaeil 
I  CaRa  aloiu  the  bnncbld  anbea,  aa  la  the 
pIpe-Bih  Hid  hippocampiu. 
ll(mhaUnUt^lirC6-ta-bnuig1d-l).n.])I.  [Or. 
laphoi.  a  creat  or  tuft,  and  tnincAia,  gUli.l 
A  family  of  Dshea  In  which  the  glUa.  ioWeacl 
of  being   pectluatsd.  era  eeparaled   '-'- 


luTleil  bnnchif,  a 


pain  along  the  branchial  archea,  and  cov- 
ered by  a  large  opercnlum,  ao  Oied  a*  to 
leaie  onlv  a  Bragle  hdUI  oriace  for  the  paa- 
aage  of  the  water  outwarda  The  body  !• 
coiend  with  atuall  platei  for  acalea.     It 


the  plpe-fiih4 
„, ,_,...fop'S.\n.    ' 

Lopboption  (Ifi^fOr). 


LopliopM  (l^top't^ 


See  LOPHOPOca. 


. , o  carry]    In  toot,  the 

dlic  or  itaga  u»n  which  the  tentaclea  i^ 
tha  Folnoa  are  Donw. 
Lopliopiiorliui  (ia-foro-ri"DB),  ».  pi.    [Or 

Ufhei,  a  creat,  and  phera,  to  bear.)  The 
mooaula,  aaub-family  ofEHlllnaeaiiuibirdi 
of  the  phaaaant  family  (nualanldie). 
lophopodftde-lop'a-aa).  n-  pl-  I^-  tn>AM. 
acrea^  >ndpouJ,p«(«,afODl.]  Tbefnah- 
walar  FolyiDa,  fn  whldi  the  tentacle*,  In- 
atead  at  bang  placed  In  a  circle  round  the 
.,. ,^  npoa  a  pair  of  long 


■hoe.    ThelrteDti 

meroui  tban  In  the  marine  ton 


1.  [Or.  I 


LovbyraiMMlS  (W-nrop'o-daJ,  n.pL  |0r. 
IgpAMirei.  having  a  bunhy  tall  or  tufta,  and 
]»iu,]»d«,afoot.]    One  of  the  Bre  aectkmi 


Lopper  Oop'er),  li 
Imierflop'iri.Bl 
looberig,  gelatlnou 


(■9fu.li 


le  with  the  top 


belonging  to  the  family  TenthredlnidB  or 
•aw-llTea  The  Una  of  the  Brltlih  apeclea 
(L.  pini)  leeda  on  the  Or.  -i  A  mb-genna  ol 
the  guteropodout  genua  ot  moUuaca  Chiton. 

ol  the  family  ColombldE. 
Lapmrd  (lop-ard),  -  * 
lopped  or  cut  off ; 

r ^Op'er),  n.      um  uux  luu* 

'•—■—'-L   |Se,  lapper;  allied  to  D. 

la,  Prov.  a.  liiibtra.  Q.  lii- 

1,  ^IiVvi.  to  cardie  or  coagnlalo ;  a. 

"-  '~^  ~annet;  TceL  Aleypa,  to  curdle, 

m,  from  Moupa,  to  leap  or  run- 

E.Iiap;  while  tMfap,  lo()|><amanDf  melted 
ore\  parhapa>bifr(ad].Xareklndied»orda 
Coinp.  run  In  Scotch  Mnaeot  curdle.]  To 
tnrdle  or  cuaguUCe, "'-  — '-'-•^  ■-—  ■-- 


which  haa  be- 


lamllSM  Ooplng),  «.  1.  The  cntUng  off  ot 
all  the  branchei  ot  a  tree,  except  the  crop 
or  leading  ghoot.  tor  Ule  ukB  oi  the  pmBt 
to  be  derived  from  them;  aa  contnutod 
with  prurmg,  by  which  tome  of  the  braneliea 

which  li  cut  oB:  •evered  branchea 
liOppr  (lop^).  a.     [Trom  Prov.   K.  top,  to 

FlU.  Or.  fat.  Htll;       in«,  met.  btr;        pin 


baiiB looaely.  Seenextart]  Hanglngdown; 
limp  and  pendulotu.  '  A  ameared  and  Igjiptf 
ihlrtcoU— ■  "■--•—•' — -  ■" — • 
U)p-ald« 
Uip-sidtd 
lot,  lop,  t, 


oalouch:* 


.  lonwn,  to  hang  looi 


K  lop<' 

than  the  other:  lying  oi  ..,......u,e  _>  u„v 

■Ide.     'A  lap-iidtit,  ihambling  vagabond.' 
TAeedara  Hoot. 

LoqtiMlons  (n>-it™'ihiii),  a.   [L  iojuo*. 

lojuatit,  from  lofuor,  Skr.  lap,  to  ipeak,  to 
talk.     Cottoquy,  eioqjient,  Obloquy,  ia-,  are 

tinual  talking.    '  LoBuadoat,  brawl^.  ever 
Inthewrong?  Cryiun.— 2.9peaklnginoiiy. 

RIlTiH  Tlririih  hairii,  with  irDllDl  touch, 

disclose  Bccreta—raU-a- 
OarrvJout,    Bee   under 

I'ahne-li),  cUle,    lu  a 

fate  ar  quality  of  being  loquadout;  loqna 
city. 


a.  Apt  ta  blab  an 


Rys.  TalkatlreneiB,  loquaclouaneH, 
Uly.  Qbalter.  roluhllltv 
lOqiUitCO^wat),  n.  AChineieand  Jt 

iaiianenj^),  nat.  order  Roa&ceie. 
aUled  to  the  genua  Uetpllua  (medlar 
fruit,  which  beara  the  aame  name.  It 
high  eateem,  and  la  about  Uio  lite  r 
Booaebeny.  The  tree  hat  been  In 
into  Anatralla,  and  it  itot  unfrequEi 
honset  Id  En^and.     It  growa  to  tt 


I  height 


LoaajiTHUB.] 


have  moatty 


ui-UiA'ai.eX  n.  pj. 
at  order  ot  eiogc 
iblting  the  Iropici, 


■.a.    They 

, , ^owen.theper- 

.  otun  brlUiantly  coloured,  all  In 

iptec^artotmedoliuanjaepala.  Thetta- 


the  ovary  ia 

ovule.  The 

growtng  upon  the  hranchet  ot  treea.  They 
have  omnaito  leatlieiy  leaveit  or  are  leaOeaa 

There  la  but  one  apeolei  found  wild  in  Eng- 
land, the  conunon  mlilleMe  ( VitaimaaninA 
A  apeclet  ot  loranthut  occur*  In  the  aoulh 
ot  Europe.  The  bark  it  otually  aitrlngent. 
and  the  bonlet  contain  a  vitcid  matter  like 


LcinilUl1U(lA-ran'tbai),n.  (PromOT.IAvn, 
thong,  and  anlAu,  a  Sower— in  alluilon  to 

--  '-ng  linear  form  r'  ■*■ '-*-  ■■   ■  *-■ — 

of  plant!,  tbe 

I,  para^tical  0 


-ie  long  linear  form  of  th 
genua  of  plantL^Uie  type  oi 


Lord  (lordX  •>.  I0.£  larerft,  loHnf,  Ac.. 
A.  aai.  Ati^ord,  Uifont.  a  lord,  from  AW, 
hlatf.  bread,  loaf,  and  probably  iKani,  K. 
■inrd.  that  it  bread-ward.    Another  COK- 

Btted  derivation  it  hUf,  and  ord.  orl^n, 
finning,  point;  ^~'  " *■ — " 

Hble  that  nich  a 

even  rlae  to  a  pen .  _           . 
alao  a  dltgnUad  compound  with  tatf  ai 
Oratriement     Bee  LaHT.]    1.  Am---— -- 
peraoapeteeatingtuprBr 


"■Oi 


icol  ipeciei  have  gorgeous  scarlet  blueai 
Lorate  (16'ral).  a.    Tl  lorum,  a  thoU 

-' '-  ■  ■  ------illkeathongorit 

A  light  Chlneie  aai 


(]6'ral„  -  .-  - 
strap]  tnfto^ahaped  likes 
LorCM,  (lor'cha'  ■  ■■  -■ 


m  model,  but  riggeil  li 


■,  built  after  the  I 


2  The  Supreme  Being  i  Jehorah :  with  the 
deHnlto  article  except  In  addreii:  alao  ap- 
plied to  Chriit,  eapKlally  In  theBiprer-*- 
«ur  Ziord.  When  £onl  in  the  Old  Tettai 
It  printed  In  capltaU  It  It  the  U       ' 

prleCy  be  rendered.— LonTf  Supper,  In  the 
C^rutuR  Churdi,  tlie_  tacraraent  _of  the 

>1( 

over.— a  A  title  of 


band,  or  the  Uka 


MajltrJE^^iht 


1.  The  proprietor  of  a  manor.— 6.  A  DoUa- 
nan ;  a  title  ot  honour  In  Great  Srlto' 

lo  Ihoae  who  are  noble  by  birth  or  c , 

1  torm  applied  to  peeraid  th*  realm,  Indnd- 
Ing  dnkei,  Durqulaai,  carlt,  viaconnta,  and 
'iichtilihopa  and  bithopa  al—  — 


barou    Aichtdthopa  ai ,. 

memben  ot  th*  Houae  of  Lordii  ai    . 
□arllament     (B«e  Lerdt  Tta^oml,  Lordt 

spiritual,  below.)  By  courtoly  alio  the  title 
It  given  to  the  tntu  ol  dukei  and  marouiaee. 
ana  to  the  eldeit  a 


a,  generally  as 


,E 


. ,         ork,andol 

]ln,  the  prototta  of  Edinburgh,  Olatgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Ferlh,  have  thit  title;  alao. 
all  judget  while  pieildlng  Id  court,  and  the 
memben  ot  the  College  of  Juatlce  In  Scot- 
land,—i,erd  iKutatunt.  See  IaMi-ukdtb- 
HANT.— £«rdeA<<ne*Uor.  Bee  CHAKOiLUiit. 
^Lo'ML  priBy-teaL  8ee  Seal.— Lord  hi^K- 
admiraC  See  APHnui.,- L<?rd>iir  rAa  od- 
lairnUv.  See  AnvtiULTT.  —  Lordi  (/  Iht 
ATtitUi,  a  committee  of  the  Scottlth  par- 
liament, by  whom  the  laws  to  be  propoted 
lo  partiament  were  prepared.  —  Inid  rj^ 
regali^.  See  BMALnv.— lH>n{  adtwule  ^ 
Scotland.  SeeADVOOAn.- iiordpnildnit, 
"  n  mealdlng  Judge  in  th*  Court  u8< — ' — 


Ea'PRKnilTT. 


I/ori*  ^fuMlleimTy,  th* 

crlmbial  court  oISeoUaDd.  SaeJoericuiiT. 
—Lor^  ^  Stuien,  the  judgea  of  the  Coorl 
of  Betrion.— £onl  kieprr.  Sea  KRBFRB.— 
LBrdtjuitUet.  See  under  JnsTK*  —  tonl 
in  graa,  he  that  la  lord  having  no  manor,  ti 
the  king  In  teapect  ot  hit  crown.- I>onl  i/ 
n  niatuir,  one  who  poaaeatet  ■  manor  hatlut 
copyhold  tonanU —Lord  and  HuaoJ,  grantor 
and  grantee  in  the  feudal  ayttem.  —  LonU 
nar^n,  those  noblemen  who.  In  former 
time^  lived  on  the  marchea  ot  Wales  or 
Scotland,  and  had  their  tawa  and  poweta  of 
llfeanddeathlikepettyklDgt.SeeMAiiCHn. 
— Lords  femporol,  thoae  lay  peera  who  have 
seal*  In  the  House  ot  Loiilt.— Lenia  firi- 
tual,  the  archblabopt  and  bithopa  who  have 
laata  In  tlie  Houae  ot  Lordt.— Lord  <J  ait- 
rub,  a  penon  formerly  choteu  to  direct  Uu 
tpoirta  and  revela  of  a  great  family  during 
Chriatmat  hoUdavB.  BeeKEi-ii..~aeu*a  q^ 
Lordt,  tbe  aecond  branch  of  the  leglalatnre, 
contiiUugaf  the  lorda  ^Irltual  and^mpotal 
aiaembled  In  one  houae.  See  PaBUAHIMT. 
-    ■        ■       th  the  dig- 


Loral  (tfir),  prat  A  n^  of  Itu.    [Sm  Foh- 


d  bf  Um  101 
ttakMplli<: 


by  ■prlvj^DuncU 
«lCii.  ud  l>  eom- 


Mlwioned  to  IMP  lli<  puce,  and  to  H«  thit 
(ha  law*  mn  ImwtUllT  umJnlttcrvd :  ba 


Ml  tin  oontrol  ul  Um  doUm  uid  tb*  tnwpi: 
la  mu  soiirBr  knif htliaod,  and  ba*  metl  of 
Ihapaiinnagaol  ttw  conntrj  at  hia  dUpoaal 
in  ill  matlaia  of  ImportanBe.  bo**t«r,  ba 
la  Dtider  (ba  dlract  oootral  of  tha  BrlUah 
oablut.  and  ha  r*tJni  trom  on«  with  tbe 
mlnlitiT.  of  'hlch  ha  U  a  memlMT.  (k)  Tba 
lerd4iiuUn»nl  dI  a  oountr  li  tha  principal 
oflelal  of  tha  cDimtjr.  and  waa  oilgliull)' 
appolntad  for  the  purpoaa  of  mnitarO^  tba 
InhaMtanta  for  tha  dafanca  of  the  county. 
A  cartaiD  Dumberol  depnt;  Uaalananla  a» 
appointed  at  hit  racanmendatloii.  ai  are 
al»  Joillraa  at  tha  peaea.  and  Brat  aom- 
nXMlonalnthemlllUa,  nomanrr,  and  TOlan- 
tean  ara  al»  clTan  on  hU  raoommandallan. 
Lonlllke  (loraia),  a.  I.  fiaoamlng  a  lord. 
"  Haughty:  proud;  Iniolant 
ntllnttll  {lord'll.neB).  n.    Tha  itata  or 


LordUiw  (lardllnR).  »- 


ST  dlmlua- 
LordiJOorilii  j,'a"  i.  Becoming  a  lord: 


I.  Proud:  hituht)':  Itnperlooii  tnioteui 


Lonl»«nd-l«illM  (Iordi'and-li''dli),  n.  A 
plant,  Anun  nMeulBluiii.  Alu  called  Cve- 
ItBo-piat  and  Waki-nMa. 

Lutfa-dv  (lordi'di],  n.  Tba  ant  daj  of 
tba  weak ;  Sunday. 

LandlUpOord'ahlp],)!.  l.Tha  •Uteorqua- 
UtT  ol  balng  a  lonl ;  hanca  (with  kit.  ymir, 
UUir).  a  title  of  honour  clvea  to  DDblaman. 
aioapt  to  arcbblabopa  and  dukaa  (wbo  are 
called  OratA—t.  A  UtaUir  compaUation 
of  Judge*  and  cartala  other  paraoiit  In  au- 
thority and  ottce.  —  a.  Dominion ;  power ; 
BnUir»lty:  loiraralgnty. 


LOiV  pat),  n.  [A  Sax.  Idr,  trom  U 
teach:  D.  Ittr,  Dan.  Iter*.  G,  Ui 
LllKK.]  1.  That  •hich  U  or  may  be 
the  atore  of  knowledge  which  eiliU 
Inff  anything ;  leanung ;  erudition 


1;  admonition;  taaehlng 


np  of  uw 


Lor*  06r).  n.     [L  (omm.  a  ittMi.)    1,  In 

lyt,  which  h  bare  In  lonie  blrdi,  aa  the 
great  craetad  grebe,  but  <■  gaaarally  covered 

gular  prooeia  ubeened  Id  the  mouth  ot 


FProbably  in  the  lut  attract  the  word  may 
Im  a  corruption  of  lun.1 

Loralt  (lorel)i  "■  Il'rom  town  (E.  Ism,  for- 
lami,  pp.  of  A  Sax.  I*Uan,  k>  lote.  Other- 
wlie  written  Loeif.  For  Interchange  between 
a  or  I  and  r,  coinpare  A.  Baa.  IHn,  Iren,  Z. 
fren  (O.  (fien).  E.  chcctt.  and  O.  E.  yarn. 
choeen :  Aveu  and  /run.  Bee  Lose,  Ac.  | 
ADabandonedecouDdre);  a  vagrant;  aloial. 
'A  lewd  larel.'    3p<njtr. 

LonRluuit  nAn'raan).  n,  ILort.  learning, 
and  maiL]    An  inatmclor. 

IiOratta  (lo-ret),  n.  A  modtra  French  term 
dedgnaung  a  claai  ot  women  ol  light  char- 
acter; a  member  ol  the  demi-monde.  A 
jorelto  dinen  from  a  grUtUi  only  bi  aaaum- 
ing  a  more  (howy  appearance,  living  In 
higher  etyle.  and  In  doing  no  work,  being 

are  aald  to^ve  received  their  name  fiom 


LorMUna  (lo-ret1ti\  n.  one  of  an  order  ot 
nuni  founded  at  KenCncky  in  Ull.  Called 
a]»  Blateia  ot  Loretlo.  or  Fliendi  of  Mai? 
at  tbe  Foot  of  Che  Crou.  Theyoccupytham- 
■elvei  with  education  and  tiie  can  of  dea- 
Utute  orphana    Tbey  labour  chiefly  In  the 

Lorgnette  (lor-nyat),  n.  |Fr..  from  tfrgrwr, 
to  apy  or  peep,  mini  dial  G.  lonn,  to  look 
at)  Anopen-glaaa 
Loitw  (lo-'^'I'a),  n.  IL. ,  from  lorum,  a  thoDg, 
the  term  being  originally  applied  to  a  eota- 
let  ot  leather  Ifaonga.)  I.  In  Rum.  antiq.  a 
culraia  or  conlet— 1  A  kind  at  lula  Di  elay 
wlUi  whlcb  (eieeU  are  coated  before  they 
are  eipoaed  to  the  Ore.  aa  In  chemical  pro- 
"•••-•  —■  <■■  Mel.  tbe  prolaetlve  one  with 
I  infnaorla  are  provided, 
ta  (ior-l-kl'U).  npC  [L  loriM.  a 
matLI  I, AnorderDtTeptll«a.tnclnd- 

-!odileB,  alllgaton,  and  gavlali, 

d  by  the  plato  armour  with 
wiucn  uiair  body  la  protected.  Sea  Cnoco- 
DiLi.— 1  A  group  Di  Infueorta  Ineloaed  in 
a  ■haU— S.  A  group  ot  InaectlToroaa  Kden- 
lata,  BO  named  from  being  Ineloaed  In  icaly 
ableldi.  The  aimadlllo  la  the  type.  — t  The 
Chltonldie,  BO  named  rrom  the  overlapping 

Eatea  ot  their  ihelL— e.  Jeoyn'e  name  tor 
e  Scleroganldis  or  gurnard  fanillT, 
Lortnte  (Toi^  kit),  n.  An  individual  of  tha 

LoTlca,lB(lor'l-kit),e.t.pret.  App  larieaUd; 
ppr.  toricatinff-  (L,  lonco.  toneatum,  trom 
lorieo,  a  coat  at  mail.)  1.  To  plate  over;  to 
apread  over,  aa  a  plate  for  defence. 


LcTlnta  ( 


Loilcata,  Loricate  (lor'l-kit,  lorl-klt-ed), 
pp  Covered  or  plated  over;  coTaredwitha 
doDbIa  lerlee  of  oblique  acalai,  Uke  a  coat  ot 


Lorti»tl011  [lor-l-ki'i 
operatloD  of  ooverine 
or  emit  (or  defence; 


anything  witll  a  plate 
u,  the  Im-vcaiiim  of  a 
oabla  It  to  reilit  tb* 
itain  a  high  degree  ot 


Lorikeet  (lor'I-k«t).  n. 


thair  axtenalbl*  tougaa.  tnmlB]..-     _. 
pancil  at  lU  eitre^ty,  by  which  they 

enabled  to  anck  np  the  nc' — '  " 

v_ .v—. "--•l.^,,„,,.„,^„ 

a  BBddier.  a  bridle.  I 


maker,  loniin,  lortin,  a  bridle,  from  L. 
lonim,  a  thong.  |  A  maker  of  bita,  apura, 
and  metal  mounting  lor  bridlei  and  aaddlea: 
henee,  a  eaddler. 


LoTtDKl  OSr^usK  «■     Inttmctlve  dlH» 


I'srtol;  Ft.  aurvl  from  L.  aurr- 
in,  fndndurun,gold.1  The  golden 
ianpe  (Oriolvt  goUnila),  an  Inaea- 
l_.   (CalledaUolriliMO    Itltofa 

A  genua 

body,  no  tail,  large  ipproiltDating  eyet,  and 
rough  tongne.  Two  apeclea  only  are  known, 
the  ebortillmbed  loria  (L.  Urdbntdvi).  and 
the  Blender  lorli  IL  graeiliti,  both  natives 
of  the  Salt  Indlen.  The  Utter  li  remarkable 
for  the  dltproportlonate  length  ot  !(■  Umbe. 
and  eipeclalty  of  lie  forearma  They  aiv 
nocturnal  and  arboreal  In  their  hablta. 
Lorlul  (16'rl-ui),  n.  A  genua  ot  lilrda  be- 
longing to  the  perrot  tribe.  See  Iobi. 
Lom,  LOma  (rorn),  a.  (An  old  or  poetic 
.  pp.  ot  Jdw.  See  Forlobd.  Loril.]  Loit: 
undone;  foraaken;  lonely;  bereft. 


LOTiellt  (lor'alV  n.  Bame  aa  Loril.  ^nwr, 
Larria,L(iriT(lar'l),u.  (Written  aleolarrie. 
iowry,  probably  from  Prov.  E.  lurry,  to  pull 
or  drag.]  1,  A  imall  cart  or  waggon  lucb 
aa  li  oaed  on  tramwava  In  mlnaa  tor  catrylrig 
coala.  on,  or  rubbltL  aa  alto  in  oonitruct. 

arallwaya— 1.  A  long  waggon  nitbont 
■,  and  with  four  wheelt  genelally  on  the 
bogey  prlnolpie,  for  camliig  gooda 
Lory  (lo-rl),  II.  IM^IuH.I  Anorlental 
group  ot  KaDaorlal  birda.  ot  the  family  Fall- 
tacidie  or  parrota.  having  aquare  talU,  and 
dense  Bolt  plumage,  the  colours  of  wlilch  are 


itnmety  brilliant;  their  beakaare  compar- 
Btlvelr  feehle.  There  are  aeveril  apeciee,  aa 
theeollarod  iory(lortu«(omw«Jluj).  cnam. 
lory  {L.  garralvt},  Bcarlet  lory  IL,  ci-ujea- 
(lu).  The  colland  lorry  Ii  eaally  taugbt  to 
"■I*^.---    „_  .  ,       ,.    _    .  .. 


enjoy ;  at,  to  lua 
ahlpa  at  tea ;'  t 


cb.  elkain:      f h,  Itc,  loeA;      g,jro:     ),job:      h.  Fr.  ton:      ng.iin;:      tn.  (Aen:  tb.  (AIn:     «.  iMg;    wh,  uAlg:    ib,  aznre  — See  Kgt. 
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2.  To  forfeit,  u  by  ansacceaaful  contest,  or 
M  a  penalty;  not  to  gain  or  win;  to  miss 
obtaining;  as,  to  lo»e  money  in  gaining ;  to 
lotie  a  prize;  to  lo»e  a  competition  or  battle; 
to  toM  favour. 

Few,  alat  I  the  casual  blessinfir  boast. 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  iostl  Pofe. 

3.  Not  to  make  use  of;  not  to  employ  or 
enjoy;  to  throw  away;  to  squander;  to  mis- 
spend; to  waste. 

The  happy  have  whole  days,  and  these  they  use ; 
The  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  tost. 

Dryden. 
He  has  merit,  good  nature,  and  int^^ty,  that  are 
too  often  Ust  upon  greiU  men.  Pope. 

4.  To  ruin  or  destroy,  either  physically  or 
morally.    (Pei^ps  only  in  pp.    See  Lost.) 

In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  iosU      AtUismt. 

6.  To  deprive  or  dispossess  of. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wife  he 
loves  with  so  much  passion?  Sir  W.  Temple. 

6.  To  be  freed  from;  as,  to  low  a  fever. 

Hb  seely  back  the  bunch  has  got 
Which  Edwin  lost  before.  Parnell. 

7.  To  displace;  to  dislodge. 

A  stiU-solidtiiur  eye.  and  such  a  tongue 

As  I  am  glad  fhave  not,  though  not  to  have  it 

Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking.  Shuk. 

8.  To  wander  from  and  not  be  able  to  find ; 
to  miss;  as,  to  lote  one's  way.— 9.  To  per- 
plex; to  bewilder;  to  confuse.  *lMtt  in  the 
maze  of  words.'  Pope.— 10.  To  cease  or  fail 
to  perceive;  to  cease  or  fail  to  see  or  hear; 
as,  we  lost  the  land  at  noon;  1  lott  my 
friend  in  the  crowd ;  the  indistinctness  of 
his  utterance  made  me  {o«e  the  half  of  his 
discourse. 

Oft  in  the  passion's  wild  rotation  tost. 

Our  sprii^  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost.      Pope. 

—To  Uu  one's  u\S,  to  lose  one's  way;  to  be 
bewildered;  also,  to  slumber;  to  have  the 
memory  and  reason  suspended.  —  To  Zo«e 
<me'i  temper,  to  become  angry.  — To  lose 
sight  qf,  (a)  to  cease  to  see ;  as,  we  shortly 
lost  sight  of  land ;  I  lost  sight  of  my  friend 
for  many  years.  Q>)  To  overlook;  to  omit  to 
take  into  calculation ;  as,  you  lose  sight  of 
my  last  argument  —  To  he  lost  at  ua,  to  be 
drowned,  or  to  be  wrecked  at  sea. 
Lose  O^z),  v.i.  1.  To  forfeit  anything  in  con- 
test; not  to  win. 

Well  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out 

SAaJk. 

2.  To  succumb;  to  decline;  to  fail;  to  suffer 
by  comparison. 

Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  sh6ws.  Milton. 

LOBet  G^>  v.t.  [O.S.  lose,  loos,  praise.  See 
Loos.]    To  praise;  to  flatter. 

L0B6d.tpp.    Loosed.    Chaucer. 

LOBelt  (lOz'el).  9k  [From  stem  lose.  Other- 
wise written  lorel  See  Lorbl.1  A  waste- 
ful fellow ;  one  who  loses  by  uoth  or  ne- 
glect; a  worthless  peiBon;  a  lorel. 

One  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye.       Byron. 

Loael  (lOz'el).  a.    Wasteful;  slothful. 
LOMDge  (Lot'enf),  n.    Same  as  Lozenge. 
LoBengeotir.t  Losengert  (loz'enj-er),  n. 

JO.Fr.  losangier,  Pr.  lauzengier.  It  lusing- 
viere,  a  deceiver,  flatterer;  from  O.Fr.  Im- 
enge.  Pr.  lauzenga,  flattery,  deceit,  from  L. 
laudo,  to  praise,  from  lata,  laudis,  praise.] 
A  flatterer;  a  deceiver. 

Loser  Qi^tftr),  n.  One  who  loses,  or  is  de- 
prived of  anyUiing  by  defeat,  forfeiture,  or 
the  like :  the  contrary  to  wmner  or  gainer. 

LOBh  Gosh),  exdam.  [Corruption  of  Lord.] 
An  interjection  implying  astonishment,  and 
sometimes  employed  as  an  introduction  to 
a  supplication.    [Scotch.] 

Losh,  man!  hae  mercy  wi'  your  natch. 

Your  bodkin's  bauld.       Bums. 

LOBing  (l^big),  a.  Causing  or  incurring 
loss;  as,  a  loeifiq  game  or  business. 

Losingt  (Idz'WX  a-  [From  lose,  to  flatter.] 
Given  to  flattery;  fawning;  cozening;  de- 
ceitful. 

Among  the  many  simonalcal  prelates  that  swarmed 
in  the  land.  Herbiert.  Bishop  of  Thetford,  must  not 
be  forgotten :  nicknamed  Losing,  that  is.  the  Flat> 
terer.  Our  old  English  word  'leasing.'  for  'lying,' 
retains  some  affinity  thereunto ;  and.  at  this  day,  we 
call  an  insinuating  fellow  a  'glozing  companion.' 

Fuller. 

Loel]l|ly  O^ing-li)*  adv.  In  a  losing  man- 
ner: in  a  manner  to  incur  loss. 

Loss  (los),  tt.  [A.  Sax.  los,  damage.]  1.  Pri- 
vation; deprivaUon;  forfeiture;  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  something  taken  away  from 
us ;  as,  the  Iom  of  property ;  loss  of  money 
by  gaming;  loss  of  health  or  reputation; 
{0M  of  children.  'Loss  of  Eden.'  MUton. 
The /Mf  of  such  a  lord  includes  aO  harms.  Shak. 


2.  Failure  to  win  orgain ;  as,  the  loss  of  a 
prize  or  battle.— 8.  That  which  is  lost;  that 
from  which  one  has  been  parted ;  as,  the 
loss  bv  lealcage  amounted  to  20  gallons.— 
4.  Defeat;  overthrow:  ruin.  'Our  hap  is 
loss.'  Shak.— 6.  The  state  of  being  cast  off 
or  discarded;  exposure.  'Poor  thing,  con- 
demned to  loss.'  Shak.— 6.  The  state  of  not 
enjoying  or  having  the  beneflt  of.  'For  loss 
of  Nestor's  golden  worda'  Shak.— 7.  The 
state  of  beixig  at  fault;  the  state  of  having 
lost  the  trace  and  scent  of  game. 

He  cried  upon  It  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  picked  out  the  dullest  scent 

Sfiak. 
—To  bear  a  loss,  to  make  good;  also,  to  sus- 
tain a  loss  without  sinking  under  it— To  be 
at  a  lass,  to  be  puzzled;  to  be  unable  to  de- 
termine; to  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.— 
Stk.  Privation,  deprivation,  forfeiture,  de- 
triment, injury,  damage,  disadvantage. 

LOBBftdt  (Losftxil),  a.    DetrimentaL 

LosBlesst  Cosies),  a.    Free  fh>m  loss. 

Lost  (lost),  p.  and  a.  1.  Parted  with;  not  to 
be  found;  no  longer  held  or  possessed; 
missing;  as,  a  lost  book  or  sheep;  a  lost 
limb ;  lost  honour.— 2.  Forfeited,  as  in  an 
unsuccessful  contest  or  as  a  penalty ;  as,  a 
lost  prize;  a  lost  battle.— S.  l^ot  employed 
or  enjoyed;  employed  ineffectually;  not 
taken  advantsge ;  thrown  away ;  misqjMnt ; 
squandered ;  wasted ;  as,  a  lost  day ;  a  lost 
opportunity.— 4.  Having  wandered  from  the 
way;  bewildered:  perplexed;  being  in  a 
maze;  as.  a  child  lost  in  the  woods;  a 
stranger  lost  in  London.— 5.  Ruined  or  de- 
stroyed, either  physically  or  morally ;  as,  a 
lost  ship;  a  lost  woman.— 6.  Hardened  be- 
yond sensibility  or  recovery;  alienated;  as, 
a  profligate  lok  to  shame ;  lost  to  all  sense 
of  honour.— 7.  Not  pereeptible  to  the  senses; 
not  visible;  as,  an  isle  lost  in  a  f  off ;  a  person 
lost  in  a  crowd.— TAe  lost,  in  theoL  those 
who  are  doomed  to  misery  in  a  future  state. 

Loste.t  For  Looste,\  pp.  of  looM.  Loosed ; 
loosened;  dissolved.    Spenser. 

Losynge^t  n.    Lozenge.    Chaucer. 

Lot  (lot),  n.  [A.  Bax/hlot,  hlyt,  hlyte;  D.  lot, 
Dan.  lod,  IceL  hlutr,  O.  loos,  Qoth.  hlauts, 
lot;  from  A. Sax.  hledtan,  O.Sax.  hliotan, 
O.H.O.  hluaan,  to  cast  lots,  to  obtain  by 
lot  The  word  passed  into  the  Bomance 
languages,  as  in  Fr.  toe  (whence  loterie,  and 
E.  lottery).  It.  lotto.}  1.  That  which  happens 
without  human  forethought  or  proviuon; 
chance;  hazard;  fortune. 

But  save  my  life,  which  lot  before  your  foot  doth  lay. 

Spenser. 

2.  A  contrivance  by  which  a  person  allows 
his  fate,  portion,  or  conduct  to  be  deter- 
mined; that  by  which  an  event  is  committed 
to  chance.  'If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds.' 
Shak. 

The  lot  Is  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole  disposing 
thereof  is  of  the  Lord.  Prov.  xvi.  33. 

The  second  lot  came  forth  to  Simeon.    Josh.  xix.  x. 

8.  The  part,  fate,  or  fortune  which  falls  to 
one  by  chance,  or  without  his  own  provi- 
sion. 

He  was  but  bom  to  try 
The  M  of  man,  to  suffer  and  to  die.      Po^. 

So  sing  that  other  song  I  made 
Hairiangered  with  my  happy  lot.     Tennyson. 

4.  A  distinct  portion  or  parcel;  as,  a  lot  of 
goods;  a  lot  of  boards.— 5.  In  mining,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  ore  reserved  for  the  lord 
of  the  mine  for  protecting  the  miners'  privi- 
leges.—0.  Proportion  or  share  of  taxes;  as, 
to  pay  scot  and  lot— 7.  A  prize  in  a  lottery. 


In  the  lottery  .  . 


Sir  R.  Haddock  had  the  largest 
£velyn. 


&  A  game  of  chance.  Burton.— 9.  A  piece 
or  division  of  land;  perhaps  originally  as- 
signed by  drawing  lots,  but  now  any  portion, 
piece,  or  division ;  as,  a  tot  in  the  plain ;  a 
house-tot;  a  wood-tot. 

The  defendants  leased  a  house  and  lot  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  A'ent. 

10.  A  large  or  considerable  number;  as,  a 
lot  of  people:  often  used  in  the  plund;  as, 
he  has  lots  of  money.  [CoUoq.]— To  cast  in 
one's  lot  with,  to  connect  one's  fortunes 
with. 

Essex  quitted  the  board  of  treasury  and  cast  in 
Mis  lot  with  the  opposition.  Uaaiulay. 

—To  cast  lots,  to  use  or  throw  a  die,  or  some 
other  contrivance,  by  the  unforeseen  turn  or 
position  of  which  an  event  is  by  previous 
agreement  determined.  —  To  draw  lots,  to 
determine  an  event  by  drawing  one  thing 
from  a  number  whose  marlcs  are  concealed 
from  the  drawer. 
Lot  (\oX),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  lotted;  ppr.  lotting. 


To  allot;  to  assign;  to  distribute;  to  aort;  to 
catalogue;  to  portion. 

Lote  (lOtX  n.    See  Lotus. 

Lote  GdtX  n.  [Fr.  tote,  lotu,  LL.  lota.}  A 
fish,  the  eel-i>out. 

Lote1l7,t  n.  [Written  also  ludby,  and  pro- 
bably another  form  of  leiodsby.  ]  A  private 
companion  or  bed-fellow;  a  concubine. 

Lote-tree  (idf trS),  n.    See  Lorua 

LothQdthia.  [O.'E.  lath,  lathe,  looth,loau, 
loth,  loathsome;  A.  Sax.  Idth,  hateful,  evO; 
also  enmity,  injury;  IceL  toitAr,  loathed, 
hated,  leithi,  irksomeness;  0.  leid,  D.  teed, 
injury.]  1.  Unwilling;  disliking;  not  in- 
clined; reluctant  'To  pardon  wiUinir,  **^ 
to  punish  loth.'    Waller. 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  buid. 

S*r%J)avUs. 
To  a  shady  bank. 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embower'd. 
He  led  her  nothing  loth.  MHion. 

2.  t  Disagreeable;  odious. 

Lotliario  (Id-tha'ri-dX  n.  [From  Lothario, 
one  of  the  characters  in  Bowe's  Fair  Peni- 
tent. ]  A  gay  libertine;  a  seducer  of  female 
virtue;  a  gay  deceiver. 

Lothftil  (loTH'f vl),  a.    Same  as  Loctthf%d. 

Lotllly,t  adv.    Loatlisome.    Chaueer. 

Lotion  (Id'shon),  n.  [L.  lotio,  from  lavo,  to 
wash.]  1.  A  washing;  particularly,  a  wash- 
ing of  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
it  fair.— 2.  A  fluid  preparation,  wash,  or 
cosmetic  applied  to  certain  pwts  of  the 
body,  as  the  face,  for  improvmg  the  com- 
plexion, &0.—S.  In  phar.  a  fluiC  generaDy 
distilled  or  filtered  soft  water,  holding  in 
solution  various  medical  substances,  and 
applied  externally  in  cutaneous  diseases  to 
stimulate  action,  to  relieve  pain,  and  the 
like. 

LotO  (15'td},  n.  [Hind.]  A  polished  brass 
pot,  used  for  cooldng,  drlnkmg,  and  draw- 
ing water. 

Each  man  carries  his  bamboo  lathee  shod  with 
iron,  with  a  bundle  at  one  end,  and  the  unlailing 
loto  .  .  .  atrht  other.  /F.  H.  Russelt. 

Lotophasi  (Id-tofa-ji).  n.  pi  [Gr,  lotua- 
eaters.]  In  ancient  Greek  legends,  the  name 
of  a  people  who  lived  on  the  fruit  of  the 
lotus-tree.  They  received  Ulysses  and  his 
followers  hospitobly,  but  the  sweetness  of 
the  fruit  induced  such  a  feeling  of  hai^y 
languor  that  they  forgot  their  native  land 
and  ceased  to  desire  to  return  to  it,  their 
sole  object  being  to  live  in  delicious  dreamy 
idleness  in  Lotus-land. 
Lotos  (Id'tds).  Same  as  Lotus  (which  seeX 
Lottexy  0o^t6r-i),  n.  [Fr.  loterie.  See  Lot] 

1.  Allotment  or  distribution  of  anything  by 
fate  or  chance ;  a  procedure  or  scheme  for 
the  distribution  of  prizes  by  lot ;  ^e  draw- 
ing of  lots.  In  general,  lotteries  consist  of 
a  certain  number  of  tickets  drawn  at  the 
same  time,  some  of  which  entitle  the  holders 
to  prizes,  while  the  rest  are  blanlu.  This 
species  of  gaming  has  been  resorted  to  at 
different  periods  by  most  of  the  European 
governments  as  a  means  of  raising  money 
for  public  pmposea  Both  state  and  private 
lotteries  were  rendered  ill^^  in  this  coun- 
try in  1826,  except  in  the  case  of  art-uniona, 
where  the  distribution  by  lottery  of  woriu 
of  art  was  legalized. 

So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  rage  on. 

Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.  Shak. 

2.  t  The  lot  or  portion  falling  to  one's  share. 

Octavia  is 
A  blessed  loOety  to  him.  Shak. 

Lotus  (Id'tus),  n.  [Gr.  Idtos.}  1.  A  name 
vaguely  applied  to  a  number  of  different 
plants  famous  in  mythology  and  tradition. 
One  of  these  is  the  Zizyphus  Lotus,  a  native 
of  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Europe, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  BhamnacesB.  It 
is  a  shrub  of  2  or  3  feet  high,  bearing  a 
fruit,  the  jujube,  which  is  a  drupe  of  the 
size  of  a  wild  plum.  This  was  probablv 
tiie  food  of  the  Lotopliagi  of  Homer,  though 
some  consider  it  was  more  probably  the 
delicious  berry  of  the  Rhamnus  Lotus,  an- 
other North  African  shrub,  while  others 
refer  it  to  the  still  better  flavoured  intoxi- 
cating berry  of  the  Nitraria  tridentata,  still 
greatly  prized  by  the  Berbers.  The  name 
lotus  was  also  given  to  several  spedes  of 
water-lily,  as  tiie  blue  water-lily  (IfymphoM 
ccerulcea),  the  Egvptian  water-lily  (A.  Lotii«\ 
and  to  the  nelumDo(^'e2um&iiim  speciosum), 
which  grow  in  stagnant  or  dowly  running 
waters.  Nymphcea  ecerulcBa  and  N.  Lotus 
are  often  found  figured  on  Egyptian  build- 
ings, columns,  &c.,  and  the  neluml>o,  or 
Hindu  and  Chinese  lotus,  bears  a  prominent 
part  in  the  mythology  of  these  countries.— 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  f{|ll;       md,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  m5ve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtme;     y.  Sc  fey. 


1.  A  nmuaf  pUnt^  Bit  ordar  1 

anaArtnp    of  CIMpIng   bartt    _     .. 

■hrnbi,  cnltflr  natlni  of  tempante  ngloiu 
tlmiifbaat  vtt  world.  Huj  !■>*■  stSSow, 
nd.  or  whIM  flowcn,  Bowing  In  nmlMli  on 
•ilU«iT  psdiiBcle^  aiid  oompoDUd  iMWt  of 
four  or  nn  iMllaU.  Vavz  or  Bt*  ipode* 
■CO  lonnd  la  BrlUln.  wlwn  Ihar  u«  kaown 
u  Ucd'i-toot  tnlolL  Tbsy  nMmUa  tho 
olofen  Id  Ihalr  Bcnaral  piapartla.— s.  In 
orA  in  oinamaDt  Id  tha  form  al  Ilia  Egjp- 
Uui  walar-lllr  (Vyn^ptoii  Lvtut)  treqaendy 


i'ssfis; 


t«4I4r),n.  una  ol  me  l^iHoihuL  'The 
mlld4jM  nstaDcboIj  Eob»-uun.  Tmny- 
•on.    Sea  LOTOFOUI. 

LotU-luAlOtOt-UlidOOtiu-luid,  leiM' 
UDdX  (L  Tha  ooDDti;  of  ttu  lDtn»««ten. 
SMLOTOFBiaL 


4.t  Hlsli;  bolatarani:  itonnr:  torbnlaDt. 
■  Uj  amiwL  too  lUghUj  tlmbend  tor  u 
land  a  wlod.'  SitiU.  'I(  ttia  Fraoeb  ba 
lordi  Dl  tU>  twd  di;.'  Aol:. 

S-t  Urgant  or  pmalDs:  ctriaE. 


T.  FUuby;  ihow;:  upplled  todt«M  arnun' 
TitT-.  u,  a^otHl  pittfim;  hatidaoldadljrloti^f. 
[Colloq.]  — BTN  Noiij,  bolitsRiuI.  yxUer- 
oui,  clunoroDj,  eni|diatlB.  potiUTa.  T«h<- 
meDt,  flulv,  ■bow)'. 
Lond  (loud),  ode.  Landlr:  lo  M  to  loinid 
with  lam ;   wUit  moch  uuDil,  nolle,  or 


Loudftllt  (loud'fnl).  a.    Lond.    ■  ttrnffal 

Lova-taBttA<\'>aA'iaTiBi).a.  Hkilnglunn 
aiial>llni  ona  lo  apaali  loadl;;  uttated  wlili 
itraoff  luDKi;  Todfaivoi;  nolij.  'Loud- 
{una'a  utlbibTtontuiUnu.'  Temuam 

Londlj  (load-ll).  mil.    In  ■  lond  muinar: 
(a)  wllh  nvattound  otddIh;  uoIiUt. 
long  utiT  loudijt  to  Uw  KhooU  decli 


importanity;  u.  he  Ittudln  ootnpUlnad  of 
tDlolcruuw.  (e)  0>tenUUon)l]ri  ponpoiulr: 
■hawU; ;  u,  ha  wu  rarr  loudly  dreaaad. 
[CoUoq] 

Loud-monthed  (loud'nonTad).  a.  Bivlog 
■  loud  clwnorolu  Toloaj  Ulkfag  leadlf  or 

lOndlWHODiid'Deii  n.  Tbs  lUta  or  qn*- 
UtT  ot  balng  loud:  (d)  gnat  lonnd  or  doIhi: 
u,  the  lowfiHH  af  1  Tolca  or  ol  Uinadar. 
[k)CIww>ur;  cluaoroaniai ;  turbnlaan; 
npnHiT.  <e)  OatantaUoD:  iiniDpninnnn : 
Duhlnaai;  ibawlasu;  a^  toudnin  ot  dnM. 
ICoUoq.) 

l<nid<TWMd(1oiHrTolat),a.   HaTlBgaland 

LOQKh  (lok),  n.    The  iTtob  fotm  m  Laeh 

Iiintgll,t  prat  ot  lau^  (Be.  (nifpA  or  Uutky 
Langbed.    n««r. 

Loi)lad'or(l(^<-darXn.  n^.-SLoniiofgold.] 
A  fold  colD  of  Fnoae,  am  itrack  In  ISM, 
iDlhe  relcD  of  Lauit  int.,  and  oontlDalnK 


to  ba  colum  till  iTts.    It  ruged  In  tbIu 
from  lAont  Ite  7A  to  IS>.  «](l.  ■Urllng. 
Lonls-QUit(ina(li»-eJu-ton},a,  |Fr.,Loiil 
XIV.)  Tuba  naoM  ghien  to  >  itrlo  of  anhl 


DllOI 

l«ut  ID  muM  In  tba  rMfO  of 

■peoiillf  sppUed  tojulueau 

Uao*.    Kxlamall]'  tba  fomu 

frealy  tnulcd.  Mid  nuUcUlon  li  moon  am- 

plorad:  the  wtDdawa  an  larger  and  tiie 

roonu  more  lotti  ud  ipocloni  uiui  InbuUd- 

iDgi  of  the  period  Immedlatelj  preceding, 


The  pilua 
'  —  tba  Loui_.  _ 

_, —  _.  itrla.  Bui  e 

■atarlath)  faitom  ot  ate  Louii' 
■ijle,  i -  ■' 


_  VanaUlM 

front  at  tba  Loans  an  proml- 

iplea  ot  the  ttrla.  Hm  ntoat  ohar- 
faati         .-V.     .     .    -    . 


jial  deconUon,  the  great  medium 

of  wbicb  wa*  gUt  atncoo-work.  aDd  lu 
moat  atrildng  oharacterlitlca  an  an  InOnlle 
play  of  Itebt  and  ihade,  and  a  certain  dlt- 
regiTd  of  ajDunatrjr  ol  part*  and  ol  am- 
metrical  airangemeDt.  The  charactarlitlc 
detail*  *n  the  •croll  and  abalL  The  claial- 
cal  omameDti,  and  all  the  elamenta  ot  the 
Clnque-oeD(o.  from  wUoh  the  Lonli^a- 
tone  proceeded,  an  admitted  under  pecu- 
liar treatDuut,DraaaccsBariei:  the  pineli 
an  Conned  brchalnaoticrolU,  Uuconcara 
and  oonTei  altetnatelj;  lome  clothed  with 

an  acuithui  toUatlon,  othan  plain Loiiii- 

qaina  (Ic^kafu)  la  the  name  tor  the  ra- 


rielT  of  thil  ityle  ot  ornament  which  pre~ 

•ailed  lo  France  during  the  reign  of  Looli 
XV.  In  II  tba  want  of  ijmmetrr  Id  the 
delalla,  and  of  iTmmetrical  anauKemant, 
which  charaoterite  the  Lonia  XIV.  aqrle.  are 
carried  to  an  extreme.    An  utter  dlaregard 

and  an  etcngated  tnatoient  a 
■  ■■       crell,  twether  will 
-" ivant^nal  iheU-i 


thefoliaUoni 


ctlmped  can' 
acteriaticaof 
Tjwn  Loond 

qnll/a*.  a  bun  place.    [Scotch.] 
lonaOflnlLn.    Seol»o». 
lOni^OT  (laon'dtr),  i.(.    Ileal.  JUainn,  the 

buttoek.)    To  beat  with  Miere  itrokai. 

(Scotch.  I 
Lotinder  (kmu'dtr),  n.    A  aeiere  atuuning 

blow.    (Beoloh.] 
LonndMlnc  (loOD'der-ln),  n.    A  drabUng; 

abaatlni.    [Scotch.)    SiFW.atett 
Lonan  (loi>M),a.<-  prat  App.  launfAl,- ppr. 

IntnpiiV.    [O.K.  fuMii.  an  awkward,  ilow- 

uwnog  faUow.  dial  Iwagtou*,  awkward. 


a.  tranquil :  lald  of  weather 


from  O.  Ft.  longit,  lenjin,  an  awkward  dawd. 
ling  fellow,  from  Umg.  L  lanaui,  long.  Akin 
lotw,  tiimr,  lutwa.)  I.  To  Jail  or  dawdle; 
to  lira  iuilT;  to  ipend  the  tluie  in  Idljr 


!.  To  recllDB  Id  a  Luf  muuiari  to  loUi  aa,  to 

lounge  an  a  aof  a. 
Lonan  (lounj),  n.  I.  A  tauntering  or  itroll- 
Ing.—lLThBactoIncUnlDg  at  eaie  or  lolling. 
S  A  place  wblch  Idlcn  frequent.—*.  A  kind 

Lonnm  (launj),  n.     Id  fmdng,  a  lunge 

LoauJCar  (lounj'tr),  n.    Ona  wha  laungn; 

an  Idler;  ane  who  loltera  iwa;  hU  time  In 

Indolence    Quanffan. 
Lonnglllg  (launj'liig),  a     Pertaining  to  a 

lounger;  lolling;  a*,  a  loun^'iig  minnar. 

gait,  chair,  &o, 
Loup  Qaup),  V.I.  or  i  pret.  tap;  pp.  Ioujmh. 

[Scotch  form  ol  leap.  ]   l.To  leap;  toipring; 

to  run  or  rooie  With  celerttj'.— 2.  To  give 

Lonpt  {W),  n.    Same  aa  icop.    Sptntr. 
Ltnulnc-Ul  (iDuplng-ll).  n.    Xeaplng.eiU; 
aduaaia  aiDOog  aheep  which  cauiai  them 
to  Hiring  np  and  down  whcD  morlng  for- 
inid.    jfioofah.) 

' ■ ■ (lenp-ln-on'alin),  n.    A 

..  -  __bt  of  ttone  itepa  for  a*- 
to  get  OD  horiaback.    [Sootchl 
.-w.  {loup^bl-djk),  a.    Olddy; 
iraj.    (Scotch  i 


,t  Lonnlaiil  (lOi'din,  lOr'den),  n. 

UhSmGoui),  n  pi  UOB  (111).  (A.  Sai.  IlK, 
pi.  Ifi.D.  fuu.Dan.Iuf,  IccLIAi.O.H.O.  lOf, 
0.  iaitt.  derifed  by  aome  from  root  of  hue, 

Been  In  Slai.  Iftii,  to  creep;  W.  Ifou.  creepen. 
Ilea,    The  plural  !■  formed  by  unilaul,  ai 

I  In  the'  Uirm 


original  t  In  the  teriulnaCioa  having  modl- 
ned  the  item.Towel.]  llie  commoD  nima 
of  a  aenui  (Pedlcnlui)  of  apleroni  iDHala, 
pnrautic  on  nun  and  other  antmala  The 
common  louie  la  fumlihed  with  a  aLmpla 
eye  or  ocellui.  an  each  ilda  of  a  dlitlocUy 
diflereDtlated  head,  the  nnder  aurface  ot 
ubich  bean  a  luctortal  mouth.  Then  ti 
Utile  dlKloctlan  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  but  the  legmenti  ot  tba  former 
carry  threa  pain  of  len.  The  legiare  ihart. 
with  ahortcUwiar  with  two  oppoiing  hooks, 
affording  a  Tery  firm  hold.  The  body  It 
flattened  and  nearly  Inniparent,  cumpaicil 


Lont(lonl),n,  [From the rerti.  Beeabava]  A 
mean  awkward  fellow;  a  bumpkin;  aclawn. 

I«nt,tL(nrtt  GoDtXe.i,  To  treat  aa  a  lout; 
to  make  a  tool  of;  toteaTe  In  the  larch. 


b.  cAaln:      eb.Sc.lodl:      g,i>oi     l.joh:      b,  Fr.  to*;      ng.iliv;      th.  Usn;  tb.  CUn;      ».  wig;    wh.  loAlg; 


LOUnBH 

LontiBb  (tout'lah),  a.  Clownlah;  nide:  iwk- 
LontlBlily  <lout'i>h-1l),  adt.  In  *  looUgh 
LoatUImeM  (loat'iA-n«),  n.  The  atate 
r  '(lO'var),  Ti.    [Ft. 


[  of  the  roDlot  B  hall  or  oilier  apart- 


ilibi  cr  alopiue 


r,  p&nlally  doKd  by 
iplsKboardior  bus  called  loucie- 

Tupled  Into  lufer  ottemrbcanU), 

which  are  placed  acnulo  exclude  ths  nin, 
while  sllonlDg  the  taund  at  the  bell  to  pau. 

LovAble  (lur'a.bl),  a.  Wortbf  of  lOTe;  unl- 
Rbte.    XiH  EdgiKorlli:  Tetmyioa. 

L0T>n,IOTeBKeQnViJ}.n.  [FormertyloK- 
oe*,finift.(roin0.rr.  leiuefte.L  liguttteitm.] 
A  pUn  lotthegenaiLlgHBtlcDin  (L.icaticum), 

an  aromatic  ttlmulant.  See  Llodstic(jh. 
Lore  (lu»).  Hi  pret  *  pp.  lomd;  ppr,  Joo- 
iag.  [A.  SOL  lujian,  troni  liifu,  Itifr,  loie: 
D.  iKKn.  G.  lichrn,  O.H.a.  liuian,  ImjNtn, 
to  lo»e.  Allied  to  E.  lief,  dear,  fcoiw.per- 
inlnloii.  befinw,  forloufyA;  A  Sai.  lof,  Q. 
tiA,  praiae;  Ootb.  liiibi,  belored.  giiavbi, 
deoi.Taluable,  oaiBuiyan,  to  approve  o(,  to 
believe;  Bohem.  lubUi.  to  love;  lllli.  l<lhj\i. 
to  lODG ;  L  Ubido,  loDElitB,  detlre,  lilito, 
tubeo,  to  ptease ;  Skr.  IvbK.  to  deatn,  to 
jreara,  Ubha.  coveloumeM. )  1.  To  regard 
vlth  a  ilrong  (eellriK  of  alfectloD;  to  bAve 


£.  To  rcEord  wltb  the  feellnn  of  one  te\ 
toiranla  the  other:  to  bo  teniierb' sRecteil 

be  pleiKd  with;  lo  delight  in:  with  thliias 
for  the  object. 


t.  To  lore  euh  other;  lo  be  tenderlr  i 
tacbed  to  each  other, 

1076  OuvX  n.     1-  A  itTong  feeling  of  allf 
tioD;  devoted  attachment  to  a  perAOb.     I 

ton  of  the  oppotlte  tct, ;  aa.  to  be  In  ^ 


Lit  >irml>n»m  hcim,  but  t. 


S.  CaoTtahlp:  chlefljr  in  the  phrase  to  m 


.  CooTtahlp:  chl 
iH.  that  b,  to 


Often  oaed  in  addreia 


&aa  of  iDTi 


Cted  of  Venn)  or  Aphrodite,  the  tioddeaa  of 


gamewaatwo.lo 


a  plant  of  the  gi 
KiH,  mjr  work  don 
eager  mUlngneaa, 


nothing  OQ  the  other.— £on  in 

.  -..J  ..  Tioiec  (;r,e(a  ttieotnry— 

iderFRES,— free-qI'-IoM, 

.e  or  buk  performed  with 


Itaelf  or  tram  the  FKard  onehaii 

lor  ths  peraon  for  whom  it  Is  done,— 0/  oU 
(oHt.l  bj  all  meana ;  without  toll     'Mre. 


Arden  deidred  b1 


'    Uolinthed.-To^ 


^tlif. 


without  itakei.— 


K  la  the  flnt  element  In 


med,  io»-]ore,  loM-loyal,  fow.pooin,  vntr- 
:ret,  uiw-titrh,  iDH-aonE,  biM.taEiKht.  tove- 
—  •--—SYK.Afteclion.triBndahlp.klad- 
I,  tondneu,  delight. 

0.    Same  ai  LmaKe. 


™S,l" 


Toinolo.     See  Licopbi 

Love-bed  {luvTwd),  ji. 
Shale. 

LDTe-tdrd  (lurMrd).  »,  A  member  of  a 
genoa  of  birda  (Fiiltacula)  belonging  to  Uie 
FiltCacldae.  They  are  a  beautiful  group,  con - 
ilithig  of  vei7  dlmlnutlra  apeciea;  the)'  are 


found  tn  America.  Africa, 
and  are  rmnaifcable  tor  hav 
They  receive  Uiali  name  froi 

and  female  blrda.  Ewlnder 
barely  6  inchea  in  length. 

Lore -broker  fluv^rd-ker). 

Ouv'Vftz).  «. 


ng  no  furcula. 


LoTS-OlilId  OuT'cbnd},  n.    An  IIle^Siut« 

child.     Didant. 
LoTOd  Oufd),  a.    Belored. 
Love-diiy (luv'da), n.  AdaTinoldtiineaB.p- 

pointed  IDT  the  aniicable  adjaatnieat  of  du- 


t  CuVdringk),  n.  A  dr 
ojieite  love;  a  philtre  or  love-poti<ni. 
LoTe-faTonT  (lu  '" 


ithljIK 


p.HaH 


Bdtb  iBw-facBart.'    J 
lOVe-fSaat  (Inr'fSat),  n.      i.  h  least  or  mn- 
qtiet  (in  Or.  agapf)  in  the  primitive  church. 
at  which  rich  and  poor  (eaated  together. 


rellgloua 


Lt  Intervala  by  some 


love-teat  OuVtit),  n.   A 

Shak. 
Lave-snaa  {luT'grail  n. 

graaaea  of  the  genui  eni 
Lbve-ln-ldleneBB  (Iut'1 

plant,  the  hearl'a-eaaa  ( I 


-dl-neal  «, 
Eo  CruoloO. 


Love-Jnloe  (luv-JOaX  n.    A  loice  producinx 

Love-knot  (luv-not),  n.  Anj  complicated 
kind  of  knot,  or  s  figure  repreaentlng  auch: 
ao  called  from  being  uied  aa  a  token  of  lore 
or  aa  repreaentlng  mutual  afTcctlou 

Lovabtca  (luvTaa).  n.  [From  the  hero  of 
Blchardaon'a  darina  Sarlouf.  I  Apleaunt 
and  likeable  man  of  the  world,  but  loose  la 


LovalOBB  Quvno),  a. 
of  tendemese  or  kin 
S.NotattractingloTi 


.Void of  love;  Told 
!«a.-a.[jDtloTed.- 
□attractlve.   [Kan.) 


Lova-letter  (luv^et-^rx  n.  A  letter  profeai- 

Love^liBa-b]ee^^auv-lIs-bl'£d'[ng),n.    A 
plant,  JimaranUiut  enudalut.    See  AtiAft- 

Lovellly(1uv^-li).adn    In  a  lovely  maotwr: 

[Rare.l  " 
LoveUneiB  (Invli-nea),  n.     The  atate  or 
qnaUty  of  being  love&:  (a)  amiableneaa ; 
qualluea  ol  body  or  mind  that  may  excite 

(!<} Beauty:  bcauUfolneaL 

LoreUlIg  auvling),  tk    A  little  lore;  a  lov- 
able b^g.     Chapman. 

LoW-look  Ouvlok),  n.    A  particular  el 


faahlon 
Jameal. 
itaelf  or 


>  called.  « 

:k  of  hair  hanging  by 


Love-Iom  Cluvlom),  a 
Foiaaken  by  one'a  love 
Buffering  from  love. 

Lovely  (iuT'Ux  a.  [ 

to  attract  or  eiclteli 


pine,  pin;     udte,  not.  n 


LOTXLT 


81 


LOWERED 


IkNM.  tbe  puskMi  of  love.  amA  at  ibc  uaw  time  of 
rectorocaOBC  *C  That  oaly  b  <>««4r  whfcli  b  both 
lomble  «n<r  Irjiiaf.     t«  tbe  >fiwt»tkin  aad  esse* 


vikicli  to  ofkes  chanctcrixcs  tkc  plwmae- 
of  pofate  aocicty.  this  watmppf  word  was  laiaed 
gCBcrakaed  in  its  apfiicatioa,  aad  it  sooo 
the  oae  epidiet  of  coaaaeadatio*  m 
ladies'  MBiaaries  and  timftiT  circles*  where 
aad  is  afipbed 
rial  objectv  iroM  a  piece  of'plaicifre  to  a  Gothic 
cathednd.  Raslda  aalocldly  adofitcd  this  school- 
£iri  trtiia&ty.  aad.  bj  the  popalanty  of  ha 


it'alaoat  iiiiiMiul'  G.  P.  Mmrah 

(There  k  do  doubt  that  i9f«^,  like  other 
wonU,  ts  often  mieappUed,  hut  Mr.  Manh 
fai  the  abore  extract  would  limit  ita  mean- 
ins  too  much;  it  waa  certainly  ai»ptted  to  in- 
animate  objecta  lone  before  Hr.  Boaktn's 
day.  ai  the  extracta  ■how.  }-^  t  Lortng;  ten- 
der. '  8eal  the  title  with  a  (oecitf  kiia. '  5)ka*. 
l/amHj  (Svi'^\  adm,  80  aa  to  indnoe  or  ex- 
cite love:  Tery  beantifnlly  or  pleaaantbr. 
*LoMly  fair/  Shmk.  *Earth  .  .  .  Iom^ 
amiled.'    MUlUm. 

Love-maldng  (hnr'mUE-fnKX  f*^    Coortihip; 
paying  one's  aadreMea  to  a  lady. 

The  iDoniry  of  troth,  which  is^M  tmn  wmkimgot 
wooiDfocit:  the  kaowledge  of  tralh.  the  preiercace 
of  it ;  and  the  behcf  of  troth,  the  eajoyioK  of  it.— is 
the  soTCfucu  (ood  of  hasaa  ■atare.  Aoopm. 

L<nrt-Iliat^  (hrr'machX  fk  A  manlage  en- 
tered into  for  lore  alooei 

Lorvmoncer  ( loT'mang-gteX  ^   One  who 
deala  in  aiuirt  of  love. 

Tboa  aft  aa  old  l09em«mgti\,  aod  speafccM  AflMhr. 

Shak. 

Lore-Idliad  (lov'pindX  a.    Waated  by  lore. 

lamt  (Inv'^rX  a.  1.  One  who  lovea  or  if  at- 
tached or  kindly  dispoaed  to  another.  'How 
dear  a  (oerr  of  my  lord  your  hnaband.' SImU. 
1.  One  who  is  enamoured;  a  person  In  lore: 
now  used  in  the  sincnlaratanoat  exclnatrely 
oC  the  man,  though  fbtmeilj  also  of  the 
woman,  whUe  the  i^nral  is  snU  commonly 
used  of  an  amorous  oouple: 
Yoor  brother  aad  bis  Irmr  hare  enbraced.    Skak. 

3.  One  who  likea  or  is  pleased  with  any- 
thing; as,  a  Umtir  of  books  or  of  adenoe;  a 
UmtT  of  wine;  a  Um^r  of  religion. 
Lorert  Odi'v^  n.    See  Lomrmrn 
Lormd  (luT'MX  «.    Haring  a  lo?er.    '80 
Untrtd:    Shak. 
Lomy  t  (lOi'Tte'-iX  n.    The  same  aa  Lowere. 

And  raised  hoose.  where  boljr  tha»  wcfe  sai(L  .. . 

laan  ia  htt /ptvrf. 

i^.  If mil 

(tur'steX  n.  A  somewhat  de- 
monstrative exhibitioii  of  mutual  love;  a  pas- 
sage in  a  play  or  novel,  the  subject  of  which 
is  a  meeting  between  lovera 

*  •  Miwl  yev  own  work,  anr  dear.'  said  her  has- 
baad.  ffeachr.  Circe  resoaed  a  Uvf-scene  between 
Adde  aad  the  tender  Ibrfat.  Umtmmj. 

LOT»-lliaft  Ovr'ahaftX  n.  ▲  shaft  or  dart 
of  love ;  ^eciflcally,  Cupid's  arrow. 

A  certate  aim  he  took 
At  a  Cdr  vestal  throned  br  the  west. 
And  loosed  hU  Imtsh^/t  Maiiij  Jiom  his  bow. 

XAal. 

Lore-BlCk  nnVsIkX  a.    L  8Me  or  languish- 
ing with  love  or  amorous  desire;  aa»  a 
2o«e-«£dt  maid. 
TotbedearadstresaofmyJ^nr^r^bkadnd.  Drydtn. 

8.  Composed  1^  a  languishing  lover,  or  es- 
prcasive  of  languishing  love. 

Wbeta  aifffatiacales  tbdr  Um^sick  <fittystar. 

Lore-Bl^aiflM  (luv'sik-nesX  «•  Sickness 
caused  by  love;  languishing  caused  by  smor- 
ous  desire. 

LovasometnuVsumX*.   Lovely.  Drydan. 

I«OTe-«peIl  OnVspelX  n.  A  spell  to  induce 
love. 

M  ^^1^^^  ^'^  Gl>»cas  and  his  attachsMat  to  thb 
Neanoliran  renmded  me  of  die  iaioence  of  /«*- 
jQ^^f^l*^  he.  for  aa«ht  t  know  or  care,  may  have 

*iJjy-«att(luv'sfttX  «.  Courtship;  solicita- 
tion of  uuioo  in  nnrriage.     ^^ 

A.c^.  ^WM  **•■«*  hath  been  to  me 

"'JJ2^<'»^'**?>' '^  Aanallpteaentfrom 
a  lover.     virAac^AjsAtf 


Whose  shriD  taint's  beU 


food; 
1    - 


and  a.    1.  EntertainiiK 
having  tender  regard; 

aa»  a  lovimg  friend.— 

,^^,^  -^.»^   iove  or  Undneas;  as,  loctiv 

^JJgjTc^p  0«tjrTiig-kupl  ».  A  large  cup 
^^MiW^J^esrfD*  or  other  Mmtm  passed 
iwoHf  ^  t»toi«    from  guest  {Tg^Bst^ 

those  of  a  ceremonious 

<1nv^fa«-klnd-nesXit.  Ten- 
;  favour:  a  scriptural 


L0Tt]l|l7  O^v'bV'UX  «<ff.   With  love;  with 
affecwm;  aflecticmately. 

It  b  no  neat  matter  to  live  ttvinrly  with  rood- 
natvred  and  nwek  r**«««»f  Jtr.  TayUr. 


TailH|lliail(liii1iH  m  i)  »   Allectkm;  kind 
regard. 


The  only  tavo 


of  tptA-' 


wflL  lov« 
Sir  P. 


S*dna- 


Low  06%  a.  (O.E  law,  law*,  lagK  Ac.;  not 
in  A  Sax.;  D.  laag,  IceL  Idgr,  Dan.  Un;  akin 
perhims  to  lie,  and  perhaps  to  law.  FortiM 
softening  of  y  to  t»  comp.  iaie,  saw,  dawn, 
Ac]  L  Depressed  below  any  given  or  im- 
agined surtsoe  or  place.  Low  is  opposed 
to  kiah.  and  both  are  relative  terms.  That 
which  is  low  with  respect  to  one  thing  may 
be  ki^h  with  respect  to  another.  A  Um 
house  would  be  Khigk  fence:  a  low  flight  for 
an  eagle  would  be  a  hi(^  m^X  tat  a  par- 
tridge ;  the  sun  is  low  when  it  is  not  far 
above  the  horixon.— 2:  Not  rising  to  the 
usual  height;  aa»  a  man  of  low  stature;  a 
law  tideTti^  Is,  a  tide  which,  when  full, 
does  not  rise  to  the  usual  height:  different 
from  Um  tide  (see  del  4X— S.  Deep:  deacend- 
tng  far  below  the  adjacent  ground;  as,a  low 
valley. 

The /rmrtf  bottom  shook  of  Er^MS.       Mittm, 

4.  At  or  near  the  furthest  point  to  whidi 
the  sea  recedes  by  the  fall  of  the  tide;  as, 
low  water.  Urn  tide.  fWhen  intended  to  be 
used  with  precision  these  phrases  always 
aimify  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  tidcp- 

5.  tfelow  the  uraal  rate  or  amount,  or  below 
the  ordinary  value;  below  the  probable 
amount;  moderate;  as,  a  low  price  of  corn; 
low  wages;  a  Um  estimate.— 6.  Not  loud; 
as,  a  Um  voice.— 7.  Grave;  depressed  In  the 
scale  of  sounds;  as,  a  low  note.— 8.  As  ap- 
plied to  numbers,  not  expressing  many 
units;  Indicative  of  a  small  number.  Hence— 
9.  Near  or  not  very  distant  from  the  equa- 
tor; as,  a  low  latitude,  such  latitudes  being 
nipiesseJ  by  low  numbers.— 10.  Dejected; 
depressed  In  vigour;  wanting  strength  or 
animation;  as,  Um  spirits;  Um  In  sptnts;  to 
be  a  cup  too  Um,  that  is,  not  to  have  drunk 
enough  to  be  In  good  spirlta- 11.  Depressed 
In  condition;  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and 
subjection. 

WbybottokeepyeZnaandienonotf      MUUn, 

12.  Humble  in  rank;  in  a  mean  condition; 
as,  men  of  high  and  Um  condition;  thetover 
walks  of  life;  a  low  class  of  people.— IS.  Mean; 
abiect;  vulgar;  grovelling;  biwe;  dishonour- 
able; as,  a  person  of  Um  mind;  a  Um  trick 
or  stratagem.— 14.  Not  elevated  or  sublime; 
not  exalted  In  thought  or  diction;  as,  a  low 
comparison;  a  low  metaphor;  loie  langwige. 


ft.  Iimiii.  33.       j 


la  cooqwrisoo  of  these  divine  writers,  the 
witsof  the  heathea  world  are /rw  and  duD.    FtiUtu 

16.  Submissive. 

And  pay  thee  fcaky 
With  Um  sobjecttoo.  Mitmt. 

16.  Feeble;  weak;  having  litUe  vital  enernr; 
as,  a  bit  pulse;  he  isinaiowstateof  heall^ 

17.  Moderate ;  not  excessive  or  intense;  not 
violent;  as,  a  Um  heat;  a  Um  temperature; 
a  Um  terttr.  — 1&  Plain :  simple ;  not  rich, 
high  seasoned,  or  nourishing;  as,  a  Um  diet 
19.  Inclined  to  the  Low  Church.  ^JLow 
Church.  See  High  Chttreh  under  HlOH,  a. 
—Idm  ComntrieM,  the  Netherianda  —  Low 
Dutdi  or  Low  Oerman.  See  DCTCH  and 
Low-Odjiaji.— X^Nff  Latin,  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  agea.— Lotr  tttam,  steam  having  a 
low  pieasme  or  expansive  force.  See  Low- 
nMaBunm,  a. —  Low  Sta%dav,  the  Sunday 
next  after  EomAct:  so  called  because  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  early  Christians  to  repeat 
scmie  part  of  the  Easter-day  seiilies  on  the 
octave  of  Easter.  The  day  was  a  feast-day. 
but  the  c<mtrast  between  the  lesser  rites  of 
this  day  and  the  higher  solemnities  of  Easter 
conferred  on  it  this  name.  —Low  water,  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or  receding  tide.— 
Low  wuu,  a  liquor  produced  by  the  first 
distillation  of  alcohol;  the  first  run  of  the 
stflL- Loioer  ehaOk,  in  oeol.  the  name  given 
to  a  member  of  the  chalk  formation,  distin- 
guished bv  the  absence  of  fUnts,  and  by  the 
superior  hardness  of  the  chalk,  which  is 
sometimes  used  for  building-stone.— Loicvr 
Empire,  a  name  sometimes  civen  to  the 
Boman  Empire  from  the  time  M  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople.— 
Lower  ortenaand,  the  lowest  member  of 
the  chalk  series.  Called  also  SlUinJUm-sand 
and  Iron-eand. 

Low  06),  adw.  1.  Not  aloft;  not  on  hiA; 
near  the  ground ;  aa»  the  bird  files  venr  Um. 
2.  Cnder  the  usual  price;  at  a  moderate 
price ;  as,  he  sold  his  wheat  Um.  —  3.  In  a 


mean  condition :  In  composition ;  as,  a  low' 
bom  fellow;  a  low-horn  lasa— 4.  late,  or  In 
time  approaching  our  own. 

la  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  lababitad. 
even  as  /#»  down  as  Abraham's  time,  they  wandered 
with  their  Socks  aad  herds.  Lsckt. 

5.  With  a  depressed  voice :  not  loudly;  as, 
n>eak  iow.  — 6.  On  a  low  kev:  in  compoal- 
don ;  as,  a  (ov-set  voice;  a  Mw-pltcbed  in- 
strument—7.  In  ostron.  in  a  path  near  the 
equator,  or  so  that  the  declination  is  small: 
said  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  reference 
to  the  diurnal  revolution;  as,  the  moon 
runs  Um,  that  is,  is  ooroparativelr  near  the 
horixon  when  <m  or  near  the  meridian. 
Lowt(l6),v.t  To  sink;  to  depress.  Swift 
Low  (16),  v.i  [A  Sax.  hl&wan,  D.  loeijen, 
IceL  hlda,  O.H.G.  hUyan,  to  low.]  To  bel- 
low, as  an  ox  or  cow. 

The  {*m>€nfh€tA  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea.    Grt^. 

Low  06),  n.  The  aound  uttered  by  a  bovine 
anin&al,  as  a  buIL  ox.  cow;  a  moa  'Talk- 
ing voices  and  the  low  of  herds.'  Wbrda- 
worth. 

Boll  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  /#».         SJkak. 

Low  OoaX  **^  [IceL  log,  logi,  a  flame,  looa, 
toblaze;I>an.2tte,0.  w%e,aflame.  Allleato 
A.  Sax.  lig,  lige,  a  flame.  For  softening  of 
y  tow.  see  Low,  a.]  Flame;  fire.  (Scotch  or 
northern  English.] 

There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole 
Beyond  the  ia^  Uw.  Sums. 

Low  OouX  v.i.  To  flame;  to  bhize.  [Old 
Elfish  and  Scotch.] 

A  vast,  tmbottomed,  boondtesa  pit. 

Ford  loa  o'  Utttn'  branstane.  Mttms. 

LowbeU  (I6'beIX  n.  [Low,  a  flame,  and 
6tfZ2.]  L  A  beU  used  in  a  certain  kind  of 
fowling  by  nii^t,  the  birds  being  made  to 
lie  close  by  the  sound  of  the  beD  and  blinded 
by  a  li^tl  so  as  to  be  easfly  taken  bv  a  net 
which  u  thrown  over  them.— 2.  A  bell  to  be 
hung  on  the  necks  of  sheep  or  other  snJmsls. 
This  is  the  bell  probably  alluded  to  in  Beau- 
mont and Fletcner's  ' Peace, gentle UtwbeU* 
which  probably  means '  Peace,  gentle  $keep.  * 

LowMu  0<Vl>elX  v.t  To  scare,  as  with  a 
lowbea 

Low-hom  O^^'lxniiX  a>  Of  mean  or  low 
birth. 

Low-OMte  fldlcastX  a.  Of  a  low  race  or 
caste;  aa»  a  low-caaU  Hindu.    See  Casts. 

Low-Churthiim  O^charch-ixm),  n.  Low- 
church  principles.  See  High  Oiwreh  under 
High. 

Low-draxthniftn  (l^^l'^'ck-manX  n.  One 
who  maintains  Low-church  principles.  See 
High  Churdi  under  HlOH. 

Lower  (U^te).v.t  [From{oMer,oompar.ofto«. 
Comp.  IceL  uegja,  to  lower,  from  Idgr,  low, 
and  also  E  itiv^]  1.  To  cause  to  descend;  to 
let  down;  to  take  or  bring  down;  as,  to  Uneer 
the  msinsail  of  a  sloop.  —1  To  reduce  or 
humlde ;  to  make  less  high  or  haughty ;  as, 
to  Umer  the  pride  of  man. — S.  To  lessen ;  to 
diminish;  to  reduce,  aa  value  or  amount; 
as,  to  Umer  the  price  or  value  of  goods, 
or  the  rate  of  interest  —  Lower  dutrly ! 
Qiattf.)  the  order  to  lower  expeditiously.— 
Loieer  handsomely!  (naut)  the  ordek'  to 
lower  gradually.  —  To  Umer  tpiritt,  among 
distillers,  to  reduce  the  strength  of  spirits 
by  mixing  with  water.  —  Stv.  To  depress, 
smk,  reduce,  lessen,  diminish,  decrease, 
humble,  humiliate,  at>ase. 

Lower  06^tt\  v.i.    To  fall;  to  sink;  to  grow 


Lower  QovfM, si  [Same word  as D.  loeren, 
to  frown;  LO.  luren.  to  look  sullen;  comp. 
also  O.  Uiuem,  to  lurk;  E  leer;  perhaps  also 
glower.]  1,  To  appear  dark  or  gloomv;  to  be 
clouded;  to  threaten  a  storm.  *  And  all  the 
clouds  that  foicered  upon  our  house.'  Shak. 
'TheUmeringwpring.  I>ryden.—2.Totrown', 
tolooksuEen. 

But  sullen  discontent  sat  l0W€ring  on  her  £ace. 

Drydtn. 
1.  Cloudiness;  gloomi- 


Lowert  0<«'*rX  »»•  * 

ness.— 2.  A  frowning;  sullenness.    Sidney. 
Lower-cue  (16'*r-kisX  *».     in  printiM, 

(a)  the  case  of  boxes  that  contains  the 
small   letters  of  printing- type.     Hence. 

(b)  small  letters  of  printing-type. 
Lower-cue  (16'«r-kAsX  o.     in  printing, 

appUed  to  small  letters.  In  distinction  from 
capitals.    See  the  noun. 
Lower-dAM  (16'*r.klasX  a.     Pertatofaig 
or  having  relation  to  persons  of  the  poorer 
and  humbler  rank  of  society. 

My  firm  beief  Ufcewise  is.  what  I  now  speak  of  wiD 
prove  to  be  a  middle-class  rather  than  a  Umer-dmss 
eafraachisement.  Cladatan*. 

Lowered  0^^>^  V-  *nd  a.    Brought  down; 


'^*^  Iir- 


fiU:.  locA;     g.  go\     ),  job;     h,  FT.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TB,  (Aen;  th.  tAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  leftlg;    xh,  acure.-See  EST 


LontUh  (loutlth).  o.  ClDwnlah;  rude:  awk- 
LoilUBlll7<lout'idi.U>,  adv.    In  *  loutlah 

LcmUtlUlMB  (loufirii-nsi),  n.  Tha  lUte 
□r  quillty  of  being  iDnCiili;  clawnlahneu. 

Loavre,  Loover,  Lover  (Irfirtr),  n.  (Fr. 
rousart,  tlie  opealiig.  pp.  ol  oavrir,  from 
L^aptrire,  to  op«n.]     A  doms  m  tnmt 


nchurcb  tnver,  putiallycloied  by 
'  Bloplog  boards  or  bara  called  Jdu"'" 
'.caTra^edintolug'eroTUcerboai 
ire  plicfld  acroMlo  eiclnde  the  r 


AplantortbegeoDaLlgDgtl 
■nareinatlollinulBDt.'  S. 

Iion  (luv).  ».(  pr*t  *  pp 


ualLteoticum 
I  laonsTiODK. 
ly-H,  inrt,  10.. 


CKn,  O.  fu»<rn,  O.HO. 
hve.  Allied  to  K  Ji^,  dear,  kOM.'per- 
lon,  befi>re,  furJ&KiyA;  A  Bai.  ^4^  ^■ 
piBlK:  QoUi.  tiitbi,  beloved,  galaii^. 

Ta;  Boheni.  lubiliTto  lore;  Lilh.  labjii, 
•ae:  L,  (iMdo.  iDDging.  doaira.  liAcp. 
I,  to  ptea»;  Skr.  luM, 
1,  toWia.  <x>va' 


aflectloQ^  to  £^ 


i.  To  regard  with  tha  teelinoi  ot  one  sei 
tolIa^l■  the  other :  to  be  Canderh'  aHected 
towsrdi;  to  be  In  love  wIUl-S.  To  like;  to 
be  ple*s«i]  irith;  to  dellglit  In:  wltli  tbinga 
(ot  the  object 

>«  lenderljr  affected 


ton  (ii 


'ardi  a  penou  of  the  oppo(l(«  h 


lOTeOu«> 


a,  to  be  In  Ian 


S.  Courtihlp:  chlellr  in  the  phnie  to  matt 


ihlp:  chl 

I  marnai 

i;  loudiic 

of  oonntry;  itt\ 

iBoblactbaloi 


TJ»d  ol  Vaana  or  Aphrodite,  the  goddaia  o 


done  fn  token  ol 


game  ww  two.  lou,  (l^Ila,  tu 


cored ;  u.  the 

DOUilnVon  (he  other.— Loca  in 

idhtuu,  ■  Bnd  of  violet  (Piolo  tricator)  — 
Fret  bat.  See  under  IfREI.  —Free-iif-lme. 
B  plant  ot  the  genua  Cercls.  — i^ilwur  af 
loH,  any  work  done  or  taak  performed  vlth 
eager  wHllngneBi,  either  (rom  fondneaator 

for  (he  peraon  for  vbom  It  Ig  done.-^/  aU 
l<nna.\  6y  all  means:  without  (alL  'lira. 
Ardendeairedhlnii^aU  Uitet  to  come  back 
aiain.'  Bolinthtd.—To  make  lovt  ta.  See 
above  under  de(.  %.~Ta  play  /or  love,  to 

TtiBrB't  TU  lavo  but  bBtnteeji  two  pelaooa, 
they  hBTB  no  liking  for  each  other. 


Love  ii  tha  flnt  element  in  a  great  number 
of  compound  worda  of  obriooa  slgnlDcation; 
auch  ai,  ^iv-charmed,  Im^d  -  darting,  tooe- 
Idlllng,  fora-Iaboured,  ioH-langnaga,  love- 

secret,  fow-slBh,  foea.aong,  bw-taught,  Uve- 
lokon,4o— SrN.Affectli ..    . 


Lovrabla  (iuv'a-bl),  a.     Same  ai  Lovablt. 

LoTB-applB  <lut'ap-lX  1.  Aplant  (Sotonum 
Lycnptrticum  or  L.  egcxtUTUum)  belonging 
to  the  nat  order  aolanace».  Called  alan 
Toinalo.     See  Ltcopersiouh. 

LOV»-lMd  (luTlwd),  It.    An  Immodest  bed. 

LOTB-Wrd  (luT-Mrd),  n.  A  member  of  a 
eenat  ol  birds  (Palttacula)  belonging  to  the 
Palttacidie.  They  are  a  beautiful  group,  con - 
alatlnit  of  rety  diminuliTe  apeclea;  they  are 


Lore -broker  (luvTira-k^r). 
Lore-canae  (luv'kiiz),  n. 


Lave-c2tlld  (loVchlld),  n.    An  lUegi^Euie 

child.    Didrent. 
Loved  (1u''d\  a.     Beloved, 
LovB-dkv  Ouv'dB},  n,   A  day  In  old  Umea  at 

polntedf or  the  amicable  aajiial         "    ■ 

Love-drmiEl  (lu^drlngk),  n.     A.diink  t 


"dit 


iidta  lo 


a  philtre 


Lave-biVanr  (luv 

with  lom-fa 
Love-ISaBti 

— -(InQr 


in  token  of  lo 


Bp.UM. 
tVn.     1.  Afei 
quet  (In  Qr.  iwopO  In  the  primltii 
at  which  rich  andpoor  feuted  together 


Homethlnit 
—     'Dack^ 

orban- 


gtona  ordinance  held  o 
religious  denomination 
and  the  llethodiata.  to 


plant,  the  1 

Love-Jnloe  (luv'jaB),  n.    A  loioe  prodnciOK 

Love-knot  (luv'noH,  n.  Any  complicated 
kind  of  knot,  or  *  ngure  repreuntlng  such: 
so  called  from  being  nsed  as  a  token  ot  loTB 
or  Bi  representlDs  mutual  affection. 

Lovelace  (luvTisj, 

—  ■lardaon'sr     ' 
likeable  1 


KlchardaoD's  CSariaa  B 


A  pleasant 


1,  Void  of  love;  toid 


Lave-liet-bleedlSS  Gav-Kz-biedlng).  n.  A 
plant,  AvtaraTiAut  coudatut.     See  Aiu«- 

L(ITelUy(Iu>^i-l[),iKie.  In  a  lovely  manner: 
>niiBbly;tnamannertoaiBiteloTe.  Olway. 
(Rare.) 


lualitiesot  body  or  m 


..^      ChapTH&n, 

Lova-lack  Ouv^ok),  n.  A  particular  earl 
or  lock  ot  hair  so  called,  worn  by  men  ol 
fashion  In  the  reigna  of  Elizabeth  and 
JameaL:  a  curl  or  lock  of  hair  hanging  by 


LOTe-Iom  OuvHoral  a.  [toee  and  Ioni.1 
Fonaken  by  one's  love ;  forlorn,  pining,  or 
autloring  Irom  love. 


ovabla;  amiable  L 

""  "  O I  Ke'i  1  JiF«/>  eentlcrau  I  'sitSi 

i.  EldUng  admiration  through  baauty: 
beautiful.  'SoloHluseera'd  thA  landakip.' 
miltoit.     'Indeed  these  Qelda  an  leM^.' 

cpilhH  tfi>€lt  can  fitly  be  ninl  only  of  belnn  tapi- 
ble  at  eixVi^z-  by  tbeli  moral  Mrf  phyilol  pcrfct 


tabe.  tub.  bull; 
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LOWERED 


tioos.  the  passion  of  love,  and  at  the  tame  time  of 
rodprocatioff  it.  That  only  is  Untety  which  is  both 
lovable  ancT  loving.  In  the  aflectation  and  exag> 
geration  which  so  often  charactcfixes  the  phrase- 
olofy  of  polite  sodety,  thb  unhappy  word  was  seized 
upon  ana  generalized  in  its  applicatloo,  and  it  soon 
became  the  one  epithet  of  commendation  in  young 
ladies'  scmtauries  and  similar  circles,  where  it  was 
and  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  pleastog  mate* 
rial  objects,  from  a  piece  of  plumcake  to  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  Ritskin  unluckily  adopted  this  school- 
girl  triviahty,  and,  by  the  popularity  of  his  writings, 
has  made  it  almost  univenaL  G.  P.  Marsh. 

[There  U  no  doubt  that  loteXy^  like  other 
words,  la  often  misapplied,  but  Mr.  Marsh 
in  the  above  extract  would  limit  its  mean- 
ing too  much;  it  was  certainly  applied  to  in- 
animate objects  long  before  Mr.  Ruskin's 
day,  as  the  extracts  show. )— a  t  Loring;  ten- 
der. « Seal  the  Utle  with  a  UnAyi  kiss.'  Shak. 

Lovely  (la^^X  o^'v.  So  as  to  induce  or  ex- 
cite love :  very  beautifully  or  pleasantly. 
*L<nelu  fair.'  Shak.  'Earth  .  .  .  lovely 
smiled.'    MUUm. 

hOYB'lDMMng  (luv'mik-ing),  n.  Courtship; 
paying  one's  addresses  to  a  lady. 

The  inquiry  of  truth,  which  Is  the  /nw-moMp^  or 
wooing  or  it:  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  prefermce 
of  it :  and  the  belief  of  truth,  the  eqjoying  of  it,— is 
the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  Akvh. 

LOTO-matOll  (luv'mach),  n.  A  mairiage  en- 
tered into  for  love  alone. 

LovemoDfer  (luv'mung-gftrX  n.  One  who 
deals  in  affairs  of  love. 

Thou  art  an  old  ItvemvHgtr,  and  tpeakest  skilfully. 

Sha». 

LOTV-plned  (luv'pind).  a.    Wasted  by  love. 

LOTVr  (luv'ftr),  n.  1.  One  who  loves  or  is  at- 
tached or  kindly  disposed  to  another.  'How 
dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband.'  Shak, 
%  One  who  is  enamourod;  a  i>erson  in  love: 
now  used  in  the  singular  ataiost  exclusively 
of  the  man,  though  formerbr  also  of  the 
woman,  while  the  plural  is  sull  commonly 
used  of  an  amorous  couple. 
Your  brother  and  his  Uver  have  embraced.     SfutJt. 

S.  One  who  likes  or  is  pleased  with  any- 
thing; as,  a  lover  of  books  or  of  science;  a 
lover  of  wine;  a  lover  of  religion. 
Lovert  (It/vdr),  n.    See  Louveb. 
Lovered  (luv'ArdX  a.    Having  a  lover.    'So 
lovered.'    Shak. 

Lomyt  O^^'v^-iX  ^  ^^le  same  as  Louvre. 
And  ruined  house,  where  holy  things  were  said, . . . 
Whose  shrill  saint's  bell  hangs  in  his  lovery. 

Bp.  HaU. 

Love-fOene  (luv'i^n),  n.  A  somewhat  de- 
monstrative exhibition  of  mutual  love;  a  pas- 
sage in  a  play  or  novel,  the  subject  of  which 
is  a  meeting  between  lovers. 

*  'Mind  your  own  work,  my  dear,'  nid  her  hus- 
band, gently.  Circe  resumed  a  t^vtsttne  between 
Ad^le  and  the  tender  forgat  Hannmy. 

Lcnre-Chaft  (luv'aluit),  n.  A  shaft  or  dait 
of  love;  specifically,  Cupid's  arrow. 

A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  Cftir  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 
And  loosed  his  Ivot^fuJt  smartly  from  hb  bow. 

Shak. 

Love-BlOk  (luv'sikX  a.    1.  Sick  or  languish- 
ing with  love  or  amorous  desire;  as,  a 
love-tiek  maid. 
To  the  dear  mistress  ofmy/i^iw-x^bl  mind.  Dryden. 

2.  Composed  by  a  languishing  lover,  or  ex- 
pressive of  languishing  love. 

Where  nightingales  thdr  Uvtsick  dittydng. 

Love-lidaieM  (luv'sik-nes),  n.  Sickness 
caused  by  love;  langniahing  caused  by  amor- 
ous desire. 

LovesomatOnv'sum).  a.   Lovely.  Dryden, 
Love-spell  (luVspelX  n.    A  spell  to  induce 
love. 

But  talUi^r  of  Glaucns  and  his  attachment  to  this 
Neapolttan.  reminded  me  of  the  influence  of  /ovt' 
sfetlM,  which  he.  for  aught  I  know  or  care,  may  have 
bad  exercised  on  him.  L»rd  Lytton. 

Love-suit  Ouv'itttX  n.  Courtship;  solicita- 
tion of  union  in  marriage. 

(His)  l^ot'tuU  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege  Shak. 

Love-toy  OuVtoi),  n.  A  imall  present  from 
a  lover.    AfbuXhnai. 

Loving  GuVingX  p.  and  a.  1.  Entertaining 
a  strong  affection;  having  tender  regard; 
fond;  affectionate;  as,  a  Urvimg  friend.— 
2.  Expressing  love  or  kindness;  as,  Voraing 
worda 

Lovlnc-cnp  Oo/ing-kup),  n.  A  laige  cup 
containing  wine  or  other  liiiaor  passed 
round  the  table  from  guest  to  guest  at 
banquets,  especially  those  of  a  ceremonious 
or  imposing  character. 

Lovlngklndness  (luvlng-Mnd-nesX  n.  Ten- 
der regard;  mercy;  favour:  a  scriptural 
word. 

My  Uving'kindHesM  wiU  I  not  utterly  take  from  him. 

Ps.  Izzsix.  33. 


Lovlncly  (Iuv1ng-li),  adv.  With  love;  with 
affecQon;  affectionately. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good- 
iMtured  and  meek  persons.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Lovlnsne8S(luv'ing-nes),tL  Affection;  kind 

regawL 

The  only  two  bands  of  good- will,  loveliness  and 
Untmgntst.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Low  Q6\  a.  [O.E  law,  lawe,  lagh,  Ac.;  not 
in  A.  Sax. ;  D.  laag,  IceL  Idgr,  Dan.  lav;  akin 
perhaps  to  lie,  and  perhaps  to  law.  For  the 
softening  of  g  to  w  oomp.  £si0,  §aw,  dawn, 
&c.]  1.  Depressed  below  any  given  or  Im- 
agined surface  or  place.  Low  is  opposed 
to  high,  and  both  are  relative  terms.  That 
whicn  is  low  with  respect  to  one  thing  may 
be  high  with  reraect  to  another.  A  low 
house  would  be  tkhigh  fence:  a  low  flight  for 
an  eagle  would  be  a  high  fught  for  a  par- 
tridge; the  sun  is  low  when  it  is  not  f^ 
above  the  horizon.— 2.  Not  rising  to  the 
usual  heifl^t;  as,  a  man  of  low  stature;  a 
low  tide,  that  is,  a  tide  which,  when  full, 
does  not  rise  to  the  usual  height:  different 
from  low  tide  fsee  def.  4).— 8. 1)eep;  descend- 
ing far  below  the  adjacent  ground;  as,  a  low 
valley. 

The  lowest  bottom  shook  of  Erebus.       Milton. 

4.  At  or  near  the  furthest  point  to  which 
the  sea  recedes  by  the  fall  of  the  tide;  as, 
low  water;  low  tide.  [When  intended  to  be 
used  with  precision  these  phrases  always 
slnilfy  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  tide.]— 
6.  Below  the  usual  rate  or  amount,  or  below 
the  ordinary  value ;  below  the  probable 
amount;  moderate;  as,  a  loiw  price  of  com; 
low  wages;  a  low  estimate.— 6.  Not  loud; 
as,  a  Ukw  voice.— 7.  Grave;  depressed  in  the 
scale  of  sounds:  as,  a  low  note.— 8.  As  ap- 
plied to  numbers,  not  expressing  many 
units;  indicative  of  a  small  nimiber.  Benco— 

9.  Near  or  not  very  distant  from  the  equa- 
tor; as,  a  low  latitude,  such  latitudes  being 
expressed  by  low  numbers.— 10.  Dejected; 
depressed  in  vigour;  wanting  strength  or 
animation;  as,  low  spirits;  low  in  spirits;  to 
be  a  cup  too  low,  that  is,  not  to  have  drunk 
enough  to  be  in  good  spirits.— 11.  Depressed 
in  condition;  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and 
subjection. 

Why  but  to  keep  ye  tow  and  ignorant  f     Milton. 

12.  Humble  in  rank;  in  a  mean  condition; 
as,  men  of  high  and  low  condition;  the  lower 
walks  of  life ;  a  toto  class  of  people. —18.  Mean ; 
abject;  vulgiiu:;  grovelling;  base;  dishonour- 
able; as,  a  person  of  low  mind;  a  low  trick 
or  stratagem.— 14.  Not  elevated  or  sublime; 
not  exalted  in  thought  or  diction;  as,  a  low 
comparison;  a  low  metaphor;  2010  language. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  noblest 
wits  of  the  heathen  world  are  low  and  duU.    FtUon. 

16.  Submissive. 

And  pay  thee  fealty 
With  low  subjection.  Mitton. 

16.  Feeble;  weak;  having  little  vital  energy; 
as,  a  low  pulse;  he  is  in  a  loio  state  of  health. 

17.  Moderate ;  not  excessive  or  intense;  not 
violent;  as,  a  Vow  heat;  a  Uno  temperature; 
a  law  fewer.  — 1&  Plain :  simple ;  not  rich, 
high-seasoned,  or  nourishing;  as,  a  low  diet 

10.  Inclined  to  the  Low  Church. —Xov 
Church,  See  High  Church  under  HlOH,  a. 
—Idno  Countriee,  the  Netherlanda  —  Low 
Dutch  or  Low  Oerman.  See  Dutch  and 
Low-GBRMAN.— Loto  Latin,  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  agea— Lotff  tieam,  steam  having  a 
low  pressure  or  expansive  force.  See  Low- 
PRS8SURB,  a.  — Low  Sunday,  the  Sunday 
next  afttf  Easter:  so  called  oecause  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  early  Christians  to  repeat 
some  part  of  the  Easter-day  services  on  the 
octave  of  Easter.  The  day  was  a  feast-day. 
but  the  contrast  between  the  lesser  rites  of 
this  day  and  the  higher  solemnities  of  Easter 
conferred  on  it  this  name.  —Low  water,  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or  receding  tide.— 
Low  wtne,  a  liquor  produced  by  the  first 
distillation  of  alcohol;  the  first  run  of  the 
stilL— XfOtoer  chalk,  in  geoL  the  name  given 
to  a  member  of  the  chalk  formation,  dutin- 
guished  bv  the  absence  of  flints,  and  by  the 
superior  hardness  of  the  chalk,  which  is 
sometimes  used  for  building-stone.- Loir«r 
Empire,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Boman  Empire  from  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople.— 
Lower  greeneand,  the  lowest  member  of 
the  chalk  seriea  Called  also  SharMtn-eand 
and  Iron-eand. 

Low  (lOX  adv.  1.  Not  aloft;  not  on  high ; 
near  the  ground ;  as,  the  bird  flies  very  low. 
2.  Under  the  usual  price;  at  a  moderate 
price;  as,  he  sold  his  wheat  low.  —8.  In  a 


mean  condition :  in  composition ;  as,  a  New- 
born fellow;  a  low-bom  lass.— 4.  Late,  or  in 
time  approaching  our  own. 

In  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  inhabited, 
even  as  low  down  as  Abraham's  time,  they  wandered 
with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Lockt. 

6.  With  a  depressed  voice ;  not  loudly:  as, 
speak  low.— 6.  On  a  low  cey:  in  composi- 
tion; as,  a  low-eet  voice;  a  r<no-pitchea  in- 
strument—7.  In  attron,  in  a  paUi  near  the 
equator,  or  so  that  the  declination  is  small: 
said  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  reference 
to  the  diurnal  revolution;  as,  the  moon 
runs  low,  that  is,  is  comparativelv  near  the 
horizon  when  on  or  near  the  meridian. 

Lowt(ld)*v.t    To  sink;  to  depress.    Swift. 

Low  Q6),  v.i.  [A  Sax.  hlAwan,  D.  loeikn, 
IceL  1d6a,  O.H.G.  Mojan,  to  low.]  To  bel- 
low, as  an  ox  or  cow. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea.    Crtty. 

Low  Od).  n.  The  sound  uttered  by  a  bovine 
animal,  as  a  bull,  oil  cow:  a  moo.  '  Talk- 
ing voices  and  the  low  of  herds.'  WordB- 
worth. 

Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low.         Shak. 

Low  (lou),  n.  [IceL  log,  logi,  a  flame,  loga, 
to  blaze ;  Dan.  lue,  G.  Mie,  a  flame.  Alliea  to 
A.  Sax.  lig,  lige,  a  flame.  For  softening  of 
^  to  to,  see  Low,  a.]  Flame;  fire.  [Scotch  or 
northern  English.] 

There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole 
Beyond  the  ingle  low.  Bums. 

Low  (lou),  V.  i.  To  flame ;  to  blaze.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

A  vast,  unbottomed.  boundless  pit, 

FUl'd  rou  o'  lowin'  bmnstane.  Burns. 

Lowt>ell  nd'belX  n.  \Low,  a  flame,  and 
he}X.\  \.  A  bell  used  in  a  certain  kind  of 
fowling  by  night,  the  birds  being  made  to 
lie  close  by  the  sound  of  the  bell  and  blinded 
by  a  light  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  bv  a  net 
which  Is  thrown  over  theuL— 2.  A  bell  to  be 
hung  on  the  necks  of  sheep  or  other  animala 
This  is  the  bell  probably  alluded  to  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  'Peace,  gentle  VouibeVL^ 
which  probably  means  'Peace,  gentle  t^eep.' 

Lowbeil  (U^1>«IX  v.t.  To  scare,  as  with  a 
lowbelL 

Low-tXim  (l^oniX  A*  Of  mean  or  low 
birth. 

Low-caste  (IdlcastX  a.  of  a  low  race  or 
caste;  as,  a  Xow-caetM  Hindu.    See  Caste. 

Low-Churchlsm  06'ch6rch-izm),  n.  Low- 
church  principlea    See  High  Church  imder 

HlOH. 

Low-churclunaii  G^d^^i^l^-ni^*  *>•  One 
who  maintains  Low-church  principlea  See 
High  Church  under  High. 

Lower  (Vy^T),v.  t.  [From  <(nMr,compar.  of  low. 
Comp.  Icel.  Uegja,  to  lower,  from  Idgr,  low, 
and  also  E  linger. ]  1.  To  cause  to  descend;  to 
let  down;  to  take  or  bring  down ;  as,  to  lower 
the  midnsail  of  a  sloop.  —2.  To  reduce  or 
humble ;  to  make  less  high  or  haughty ;  as, 
to  Unoer  the  pride  of  man. —3.  To  lessen ;  to 
diminish;  to  reduce,  as  value  or  amount; 
as,  to  lower  the  price  or  value  of  goods, 
or  the  rate  of  interest.  —  Lower  eheerly  I 
(nauL)  the  order  to  lower  expeditiously.— 
Lower  handeomelyt  (naut.)  the  ord^  to 
lower  gradually.  —  To  lower  tjririta,  among 
distillers,  to  reduce  the  strength  of  spirits 
by  mixing  with  water.  —  Stn.  To  depress, 
sink,  reduce,  lessen,  diminish,  decrease, 
humble,  humiliate,  abase. 

Lower  (Id'drX  v.i.  To  fall;  to  sink;  to  grow 
lesa 

Lower  (Jiou'M,  v.i.  [Same  word  as  D.  loeren, 

to  ftt)wn;  LG.  luren.  to  look  sullen;  comp. 

also  G.  lauem,  to  lurk;  E  leer;  perhaps  also 

glower.  1   L  To  appear  dark  or  gloomy;  to  be 

clouded;  to  threaten  a  storm.    '  And  all  the 

clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house. '  Shak. 

*Thelowering vpriag.  Dryden.— 2. Toflt)wn; 

to  look  sullen. 

But  sullen  discontent  sat  lowering  on  her  face. 

Drvden. 

Lower t  Gou'ArX  n.    L  Cloudiness;  ffloomt- 

ness.— 2.  A  fktiwning:  sullenness.    Sidney. 

Lower-cue  (16'*r-kisX  n.     In  printing, 

(a)  the  case  of  boxes  that  contains  the 
smaU   letters  of  ininting-type.     Hence. 

(b)  small  letters  of  printing-type. 
Lower-case  (W*r-kAsX  a.     In  printing, 

applied  to  small  letters,  in  distincuon  from 
capitals.    See  the  noun. 
Lower- dass  (Id'Ar-klasX  a.     Pertaining 
or  haying  relation  to  persons  of  the  poorer 
and  humbler  rank  of  society. 

My  firm  belief  likewise  is,  what  I  now  speak  of  wUl 
prove  to  be  a  middle-class  rather  Chan  a  lower-class 
enfranchisement.  Gladstone. 

Lowered  (id'^rd),  p.  and  a.    Brought  down; 


ch,  chtdn;     6h,  Sc  loch; 
Vol  IIL 


8»  ifo;     jfjoh;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sln^;     TH,  then;  th,  thia;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.— See  KST. 
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reduced ;  lessened.   In  her.  applied  to  ordin- 
aries abated  from  their  common  situation. 

Lowering  (lou'6r-ing),  p.  and  a.  Threatening 
a  storm ;  cloudy;  overcast;  as,  a  lowering  sky. 

Lowcorlngly  (lou'6r-ing-li).  adv.  In  a  lower- 
ing manner;  with  cloudiness  or  threatening 
gloom. 

lowermost  (lO'dr-mdst),  a.  [Irregular 
superL  of  <oto.]    Lowest 

Lowery  Gon'*r-lX  «•    Cloudy;  gloomy. 

Low-GeillianGo-J^i^inan),n.  The  language 
spoken  by  the  dwellers  in  the  northern  and 
flatter  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  many  re- 
spects nearer  to  Dutch  or  Friesic  th^  to 
High  German. 

Low-German  (16- jftr'man),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  lanffuage  known  as  Low- 
German;  also  in  phuoL  applied  to  that  class 
of  tongues  of  which  Low-German  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  which  includes  in  addition  Dutch, 
Flemish.  Friesic,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  Rngiiahr  The  ancient  Gothic  or  Mgbso- 
Gothic  is  also  generally  classed  with  the 
Low -German  tongues. 

Lowing  0^^)>  ^  l^b®  bellowing  or  cry  of 
cattle. 

Lowland  (l^&ndXn.  Land  which  islow  with 
respect  to  the  neighbouring  country ;  a  low 
or  level  country.— TA«  Lowlandif  Belgium 
and  Holland;  the  Netherlands;  also,  the 
southern  parts  of  Scotland. 

Lowlander  (ld1(^i^<i-^i'X  ^-  ^^  inhabitant 
of  the  Lowlands,  especially  of  Scotland: 
opposed  to  Highlander. 

Low-life  (X^*^,  n.  Mean  or  vulgar  state, 
condition,  or  social  position ;  persons  of  a 
mean  or  vulgar  state,  condition,  or  social 
position ;  as,  all  the  characters  are  taken  from 

LowUhood.  LowUheadOdOi-hnd,  idOi-hed). 
n.  A  humble  state;  meekness;  humility. 
[Antiquated  or  poeticaL] 

The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude. 

Of  perfect  wifehood,  and  pure  larwliheaeL  Tennyson. 

Lowllly  (Id^-U)i  a<fv-    In  A  lowly  manner; 

humbly. 
Lowliness  (Id^U-no^X  ^   ^^  ^\a\a  of  being 

lowly:  (a)  freedom  from  pride;  humility; 

humbleness  of  mind. 

Walk . . .  with  all  farviinessMnd  meekness.  Eph.  iv.  a. 

Q)  Want  of  dignity;  abject  state;  meanness. 

[Kare.] 

Low-lived  (Idlivd).  a.   Leading  a  mean  Uf e. 
Lowly  (1611),  a.   1.  Not  high;  not  elevated  in 

f>lace.  '  The  lowly  landa '  Dry  den.  —2.  Mean ; 
ow;  wanting  dignity  or  rank. 

For  from  the  natal  hour  distinctive  names. 

One  common  right  the  great  and  teiuty  claims.  iV>r. 

8.  Not  lofty  or  sublime;  humble. 

These  rural  poems  and  their  tawiy  strain.  Dryden. 

4.  Having  a  low  esteem  of  one's  own  worth; 
humble;  meek;  free  from  pride. 

Take  my  jroke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Mat.  xi.  39. 

Stn.  Modest,  meek.mild,  humble,  low,  mean. 
Lowly  (Id'liX  adv.  In  a  low  manner  or 
condition :  (a)  humbly ;  meekW ;  modestly. 
'Be/oioZtfwise.'  MiUcn.  (6)  Without  gran- 
deur or  dignity:  meanly. 

I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught  SktUk. 

LOWlyliede,t  n.    Humility.    Cftatieer. 
Low-men  (Id'men),  n.  pi.    A  kind  of  dice  so 

loaded  as  always  to  throw  up  low  numbers. 

See  FULLAM. 
Lown  OottnV  n.    [See  LooN.]   A  low  fellow; 

a  scoundrel ;  a  loon.  . 

We  should  have  both  lord  and  Urwn.        Shak. 

Lown,  Lownd  Ooun,  lound),  a.  [See  LouN.  ] 
Sheltered-    Prof.  WHeon.    [Scotch.] 

LowneSB  (l^'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  low : 
(a)  the  state  of  being  less  elevated  than  some- 
thing else;  as,  the  htcnese  of  the  ground  or  of 
the  water  after  the  ebb-tide.  (Z>)  Meanness  of 
condition;  low  birth;  humbleness  of  position. 
(c)  Meanness  of  mind  or  character;  want  of 
dignity;  as,  haufirhtiness  usually  springs  from 
lownesi  of  mind,  (d)  Want  of  sublimity  in 
style  or  sentiment:  the  contrary  to  lo/tine$g. 
fe)Subnii8sivenes8;  as,  the  loumess  of  obed- 
ience. (/)  Depression  of  mind;  want  of 
courage  or  fortitude;  dejection;  as,  Unoness 
of  spirits,  (g)  Depression  in  fortune;  a  state 
of  poverty;  as,  the  loxcne$9  of  circumstances. 
(A)  Depression  in  strength  or  intensity ;  as,  the 
lowneu  of  heat  or  temperature;  lownese  of 
seal  (0  Depression  In  price  or  worth;  as.  the 
lowneu  of  price  or  value;  the  lowness  of  the 
funds  or  of  the  markets,  (j)  Oraveness  of 
sound:  as,  the  lowness  of  notes.  (Jt)  Softness 
of  sound;  mildness  or  f;entlenes8  of  utter- 
ance; as,  the  lownese  of  the  voice. 


Low-pressure  Gd'pre-sh&r),  a.  Having  a  low 
degree  of  expansive  force,  and  consequently 
exerting  a  low  degree  of  pressure:  often 
applied  to  steam,  but  not  with  very  much 

gvecSxioTk.—Low-pre9ture  engine^  an  engine 
1  which  steam  of  a  low  pressure  is  em- 
ployed, or  in  which  the  pressure  on  the 
piston  is  never  much  more  than  two  atmo- 
spheres. Formerly  low-pressure  engines 
were  all  condensing,  and  this  latter  pro- 
perty formed  the  distinction  between  high- 
pressure  and  low-pressure  engines,  but 
many  high-pressure  engines  are  now  con- 
densing. 

Until  a  short  time  ago  all  condensing  engines  were 
IvW'Pressure,  now  the  most  efficient  engines  con- 
structed  are  certain  marine  engines  (designed  for 
vessels  which  make  long  voyages),  which  are  high- 
pressure  and  condensing.  Pop.  Ency. 

Low-spirited  Gd'spir-it-ed),  a.  Not  having 
animation  and  courage;  dejected;  depressed; 
not  lively  or  sprightly. 

Low-spiriteaness  (Id'spir-it-ed-nes),  n. 
Dejection  of  mind  or  courage;  a  state  of  tow 
spirits. 

Low-Studded  G^'Btud-edX  a.  Furnished  or 
built  with  shortstud8;as,a{ow-«tuddedhouse 
or  room.    Ooodrieh. 

Lowt.    See  Lout. 

Low-water  O^^ft-tii*)*  a.  Relating  to  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or  receding  tide;  as, 
the  UnMoaier  mark.    See  Water-kark. 

Low-worm  G<i'w6nn),  n.  In  farriery,  a  dis- 
ease in  horses  like  the  shingles. 

Loza-bark  noks'a-b&rk),  n.  A  kind  of  Peru- 
vian or  cincmona  bark,  the  produce  of  Cin- 
chona Condaminea. 

Lozartbrus  (loks-ftr'thrus),  n.  [Gr.  Uobos, 
twisted,  and  arthron,  a  joint]  In  med. 
an  obliquity  of  a  joint  without  disfocation 
or  spasm,  as  in  the  case  of  club-foot 

Loxia  (loks'i-a),  n.  [Gr.  loxos,  twisted.] 
1.  In  vned.  a  distortion  of  the  head  toward 
one  side;  wry -neck.— 2.  A  genus  of  coni- 
rostral  insessorial  birds,  chuticterized  by 
havin|f  a  compressed  beak,  and  the  two 
mandibles  so  much  curved  that  their  points 
cross  each  other.  The  cross -bill  (Loxia 
eurviroetra)  is  the  type  of  this  genus. 

LoziadSB,  Loziidn  (loks-I'a-de,  loks-ri-dgX 
n.  pi.  The  cross-bills,  a  family  of  conirostral 
birds,  of  which  the  genus  Loxia  is  the  type. 

Loxodon,  Loxodonta  Ooks'o-don,  loks-o- 
don'ta),  n.  [Gr.  loxos,  oblique,  and  odotis, 
odontot,  a  tooth.]  A  sub-genus  of  elephants, 
living  and  fossil,  so  called  from  the  rhomb- 
shaped  discs  of  the  worn  molars. 

Loxodromic  Goks-o-drom'ik),  a.  [Gr.  loxos, 
oblique,  and  dromos,  a  course.]  Pertaining 
to  oblique  sailing,  or  sailing  by  the  rhumb; 
as.  loxodromic  tables.  —  Lcaodromie  curve, 
or  line,  or  nnral,  the  path  of  a  ship  when 
her  course  is  directed  constantly  towards 
the  same  ];>oint  of  the  compass,  in  a  direction 
oblique  to  the  equator,  so  as  to  cut  all  the 
meridians  at  equal  angles.  It  is  a  kind  of 
logarithmic  spiral,  having  properties  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  common  logarithmic 
spiral.  It  always  approaches  the  pole,  but 
never  reaches  it;  so  that  a  ship,  by  following 
always  the  same  oblique  course,  would  con- 
tinually approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
pole  of  the  earth  without  ever  arriving  at 
it.    See  Bhumb. 

Lozodromics  (lolcs-o-drom'iks),  n.  The  art  of 
oblique  sailing  by  the  loxodromic  or  rhumb, 
which  idways  makes  an  equal  angle  with 
every  meridian. 

Lozodromlsm  (loks-od'rom-izm),  n.  The 
tracing  of  a  loxodromic  curve  or  line;  the 
act  of  moving  as  if  in  a  loxodromic  curve. 

Lozodroniy(Ioks-od'ro-mi),n.  Loxodromics. 

Lozomma  (loks-om'ma),  n.  [Gr.  loxos, 
oblique,  ana  omtna,  the  eye.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  labyrinthodont  amphibians,  distin- 
guished from  the  other  genera  of  labvrin- 
thodonts  by  the  very  oblique  disposition 
of  the  long  axes  of  the  eye-orbits. 

Lozonema  (loks-o-nd'ma),  n.  [Gr.  loxos, 
oblique,  and  nema,  a  thread.]  A  genus  of 
palieozoic  fossil  gasteropods,  witn  pyra- 
midal shells,  so  named  from  the  strite  by 
which  the  surface  of  many  of  the  species 
are  marked. 

Lozosoma  (loks-o-sd'ma),  n.  [Qt.  loxos, 
oblique,  and  soma,  body.]  A  marine  iwly- 
zoon-like  animal,  a  connecting  form  between 
the  worms,  the  Polyzoa,  and  the  Brachio- 
poda. 

Loy  Ooi).  n.  In  aari.  a  long  narrow  spade 
used  in  stony  lands.    Farmer's  Ency. 

Loyal  Goi'al).  «•  [Fr.  loyal,  O.Fr.  loial,  leial, 
leal,  from  L.  legalis,  pertaining  to  law.  from 
lex,  legis,  a  law.     Leal  is  another  form.] 


True  or  faithful  in  allegiance;  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order;  faithfol 
to  the  lawful  ^vemment;  faithful  to  a 
prince  or  superior ;  true  to  plighted  faith, 
duty,  or  love ;  not  treacherous ;  constant : 
as,  a  loyal  subject ;  a  loyal  wife. 

There  Laodaroia  with  Evadne  moves. 

Unhappy  both !  but  loyal  in  their  loves.   Dryden. 

There  sat  the  lifelong  creature  of  the  house, 
Loval,  the  dumb  old  servitor,  on  deck, 
Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  all  his  face. 

Ttnnyten. 

Loyalism  (lol'al-izm),  n.    Loyalty. 

Loyalist  noi'al-ist),  n.  A  person  who  ad- 
heres to  his  sovereign  or  to  constituted 
authority;  particularly,  one  who  maintains 
his  all^iance  to  his  prince,  and  defends 
his  cause  in  times  of  revolt  or  revolution. 

Loyally  (IoI'aI-U)^  ado.  In  a  loyal  manner; 
faithfully. 

Loyalness  (loi'al-nesX  n.    Loyalty.   [Bare.] 

Loyalty  Qoi'al-tl),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  loyal;  faithfulness  to  a  prince  or 
superior,  or  to  duty,  love,  <tc. ;  constancy. 

He  had   .   .    .   such  leyalfy  to  the  kim;  as  the  law 
required.  Clarendon. 

Losel  (\6zfel),  n.  Same  as  Losel 
Lozenge  (loz'enJX  n.  [Ft.  losange,  probably 
the  same  as  louange  (O.Fr.  losange,  losenge, 
loange,  L.L.  laudemxa,  L.  tota,  praise:  sea 
LosENGEOUR).  praise;  inscriptions  or  de- 
vices on  heraldic  shields,  monumental  slabs, 
&c.,  may  have  been  called  louar^es  or  loa- 
anget,  from  their  tending  to  the  exaltation 
of  tiie  personages  they  belonged 
to,  and  hence  uie  term  may  have 
come  to  signify  the  objects  them- 
selves. Wedgwood  suggests  Sp. 
Umi,  Lang,  laouzo,  a  ^te  or 
flat  stone  for  paving.]  L  In 
geom.  a  figure  with  four  equal 
sides,  having  two  acute  and  two 
obtuse  angles,  called  popularly  a  Diamond: 
a  rhomb.— 2.  Something  resembling  such  a 
figure  in  form :  as,  (a)  in  her.  a  bearing  of 
such  a  shape,  appropriate  to  the  arms  of 
spinsters  and  widowa  (h)  A  small  cake  of 
sugar.  &c.,  often  medicated,  originally  in 
the  form  of  a  rhomb,  but  now  vviously 
shaped,  (c)  A  small  rhomb-shaped  pane  of 
glass,  set  in  a  leaden  frame  for  a  church 
window  or  house-lattice.— J^oaieii^e  mould- 


Lozengy  argent 
anagules. 


Lozenge  Moulding. 

ing.  a  kind  of  moulding  used  in  Norman 
architecture,  of  many  different  forms,  all  of 
which  are  characterued  by  lozenge-^aped 
compartments  or  ornaments. 
Lozenged  Goz'enjd),  a.  Made  into  the  shape 
of  lozenges. 

Lozenge-shaped  (loz'enj-shaptX  a.  Having 

the  form  of  a  lozenge  or 
rhomb. 

Lozengy.  Lozengee  (loz'- 
en-ji,  loz'en-j6),  o.  In 
her.  a  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  field  or  any 
armorial  charge  which  is 
divided  by  diagonal  lines 
transversely  into  equal 
parts  or  lozenges  of  dif- 
ferent tincturea 
Lu  Qd).  n.  and  v.t.  Same 
as  Loo. 

Lubbard  (lubllrd),  n.  A  lubber.  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Lubber  (lub'^r),  n.  [Allied  to  looby,  lob, 
W.  llob,  an  unwieldy  lump,  a  dull  fellow, 
llabi,  a  clumsy  fellow,  a  lubber.]  A  heavy, 
clumsy  fellow;  a  sturdy  drone;  a  clown; 
speciflcally,  a  term  applied  by  saUors  to  one 
who  does  not  know  seamanship. 

And  lingering  lubbers  lose  many  a  penny.     Tusser. 

—Lubber's  point  (naut.),  a  black  vertical 
line  drawn  on  the  inside  of  the  case  of  the 
mariner's  compasa  This  line,  and  tiie  pin 
on  which  the  card  turns,  are  in  the  same 
vertical  plane  with  the  keel  of  the  ship,  and 
hence  the  rhumb  opposite  to  the  luober's 
point  shows  the  course  of  the  ship  at  any 
time.  The  lubber's  point,  however,  deviates 
from  its  proper  position  when  tlie  ship  is 
heeled  over,  hence  seamen  do  not  implicitly 
depend  upon  it,  as  indeed  its  name  implies. 
—Lubber's  hole  {naut),  the  vacant  space 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  f^U;       ni6,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mbve;      tube,  tub,  bT)ll;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 


R^ftaf  of  Shlp'i  Topk 


It  t*  conif ilind  bf  uUon 
Hd  br  lubben. 

, r-ll),  »     liVe   ■   iQbbi 

clufnayi  clowitlih;  Ui  a  fubbeHy  fellov 

LabtMrlr  0ab'«i-U).  ndti.    Clonully;  ihIi- 

Hll»rlQ.'Hll>ri«a(iai>rllt.Itt'brtk.»l>,o.  [L 
'  lubfieiu,    ilippfiry,    hftzftnloiu,    Uecettful] 

t^riethroaL'  Cratliait.—i  v/iverins:  lut- 
llsdj;  luicertiiii.  'The  deep  ind  lubru 
w»K.  ol  lUU,'    SirH.WottotL     ■Th»iu- 


lnbrUuit<ia'brIk-ul),  ■>.  Thit  which  la- 
brlotea:  tpeciaciilly,  ■  tnbtUiice  lued  to 
dlmlnjAh  tna  (rictlon  of  tha  worldne  jmrU 
nf  mkAhinen.uuioiljrcir  gnuj'iubiUDce. 
iM  (IQ'brik'UX  v.l.  pret.  &  pp.  lu- 
I;  ppr.  JuAn'nluv.  [L  luMni.  from 
I,  illpperr.  ]    To  make  amooUi  or 


^«picl«ll7Ul 


lily  or  ffTAUT  Hibttmce, 
or  the  piuiioH  of  dlmlnliElng  friction :  u. 
nincliiguiaiu  ud  HpoiiuHiiu  madlcLnu 
lutWeau  Ul«  put*  to  vbldl  Ibey  an  ap- 
plied; tolicbnai^fl  thepartaof  amachlna. 
Lntrlc>teOai>rili-U).  0.  Bllpper;.  lE«n} 
Lulnlcatiini  pa-brlk-i'ibon),  n.  The  act  of 
lubdcallng  or  ilale  of  beliis  labrlcilid. 
IiUbTlc&tar  (IQ'brtk.&t-Ar),  n.  Ons  wbo  or 
that  which  lubricates;  ipeclAcallj Jn  moeV 
an  oU-cnp  or  other  contrlvinca  (or  •upplr- 
iDg  oil  or  neaie  to  ,■— — —  "■-  "-.-..-  .- 
twMU  rabbins  tarfi 


The  It 


OS^"--"!, 

lltjrof  belnc  luUrlc:  (u 

tae«;  allpperineB.  (M. 

atiTthlng  or  to   facUl 

bodlM  In  ODDUct  by  i 

'Tht  tubridlj/ of  tha  on,     nau-    cci  lueuk 

bUltr;  a*,  (ha  imhcily  of  Inrlune     'Tha 

Iki^fUifv  of  popular  faTour. '  Sir  U.  Wotton. 

K)  Laadrlouaueai;  propenalty  to  lewdneaa; 
wdunt;  Ittttaj:  iDcontliieDcy.     'Wau- 

LnbTlCOtU  Oai'rlk-1'i).  a.    Sama  aa  Lubrie. 

LoMfltetloii,  LnbrtflMUoQ  na-bri-fak'- 

ahoD,  lu'br1-fl-ka"ihon),  n.  (1.  Ivbriaa.  and 
JadB.  to  make.]  The  act  oi  operation  ol 
lubricating  or  of  maklns  amooth  and  lUp- 

l!amiUB  (Ifl'lifi'lll-dtX  n.  f>l  [The  genu 
^ueanu.  and  Ur  ttclu,  rEBcmblance]  The 
■tag-beetlei.  a  family  otlamellicom  coleop- 
terom  luKcta,  dlitininiUbed  by  tha  itn 
large  anil  powerful  mandlblei  with  which 
the  male*  are  tumlilied.  They  live  durlns 
Uu  du  In  the  trunki  ot  tree*  and  old  wood, 
and  take  flight  at  duk.  The  larrs  ol  (he 
European  ipedei  lire  in  the  willow  and  the 

yean.  The  common  itag-beetle  (Luanuf 
oemu)  1*  a  highly  chanctertatic  nwde*  of 
the  group  (aee  3Tiia-Bnn.tX  and  1*  one  of 
the  Ikrgeit  ot  Brltl*h  loKct*.  Tbli  ipeclei 
flie*  about  In  tlw  erenlng  In  the  middle 

the  wood  of  vhlcb  the  lame  feed.  Rnme  of 
the  foreign  genera  of  ttas-beetlci  are  re- 


rittu  ITDID  L.  luao,  to  ablne^ln  ftlluilDi 
their  aplendid  metalllD  colouring.  I  A  gi 
of  beauei.  (he  type  ot  the  family  Lucan 


Lucitnia  hanun).  n 


inoajTiMt  (la'Un),  n. 

Lnoa  (liu).  n.    (L  (tifft  . 
betbepUte.]  A  pike  full  groi 
aa  a  heraldic  bearing. 


iwn;  ■  aShiuei 


ila.1 
LfuH 


aUude , 

Looont  (la'aentl  a.  IL.  fuanu,  laetnlis,  ppr 

uf  l-udo,  to  •hine.    See  LlOHT.I    Shining: 

bright:  reaplendent.  '  The  luu'a  lti««nt  orb. 

K^on. 
Lnoenit  (IdWniX  n    (L  luttna.  1 

Ivao,  to  ahlDe.}    A  lamp 
Lnoern  Oifttni),  n.    i.  A  eort  of  horn 

dog:  lo  called  perhaps  from  coming  j 

the  canton  of  liueamc  in  Bwltierland. 


LluMTIlAl<llJ'i«m'al),a.  [LIuMma.alamp.) 
Of  or  pertaining  lo  a  lamp  or  other  artifl- 
:ia]  UghL  —  tAiamal 


pound  mlcroacope  upon  the  winclple  of 
the  ular  inlcroaoope,  but  in  which  the  ob- 
ject U  Ulnmiuated  by  a  lamp  or  other  artl- 
flcial  light  InalAHd  of  (he  lun'i  ray),  the 
Image  being  thrown  upon  a  plate  of  ground 
glaai  oonnecled  with  the  [aitmment.  nr  on 

LncamarltL  [Ifi-ser-nH'rl-a).  n.  [h.  tucrmo, 
alamp.)  A  genuaof  Hydroioa  belonging  to 

ranged  In  tuft*.  They  sRii  themtelrea  by 
a  Blender  peduncle  (o  tea-weedi,  Ae.,  and 


tingle  polyplte,  are  flied  by  a  proximal 

theraaj-ginof  the  umbrella.  The  rcpioduc- 

tln  hydniBme  without  tlieinterTentlouol 
tree  unidi.    The  geoug  Lncemarla  m*y  be 
r^arded  as  the  type     See  LUCERdAttlA. 
lno«II«ria«nO-**r-nar'l-da),  fipl.   A  lub- 

hai  lU  bate  developed  into  an  um^)reUa,"n 
the  wali*  of  which  the  repmductlTe  nrgani 
are  produced.  It  ha*  l>een  divided  into 
three  orden,  Lacemariads,  FeUigidie,  and 

LDOornB,  Lnoem  (lQ'i«m),  n.  (Perfaap* 
. "■-'■-■■'-'--  -.Juiufn.aberb;  although 


pTult  wa>  lntnHiaced''Jrom  Italy  into 
In  the  Bfteenth  century  under  the  n 

French  form  liutrnt.l    The  numlei 
(Medieago  tatioa). 

of  Ue  chalky  dlitricU  ot  England  and 
ynnce.  Whether  a>  green  food  or  ai  hay 
~     itimable.     it  yield*  two 


iutheyi 


Id  (IVtU 


twtd  >l 


f,  bright;  re- 


Jrbht  wit£the  radiance 
01  inieiieec ;  not  aarEened  or  conlDHd  by 
delirium  or  madncH;  marked  by  the  regular 
Dpeiation*  o(  reman;  a*,  the  tucAl  Intervale 
cf  a  deranged  man.  — 4.  Preaenting  a  clear 
view;  easily  undeT*tood;  dlillnct:aa.aCtieuf 
order  or  arrangemenl.  'A  elngularly  lucid 
and  intereatlng  abitjact  ot  the  det>ate.' 
Maeaulay. 
LacldltT  (lfl'>ld'l-^  "^  The  tUta  of  being 
lucid  ;  ai,  (flj  hrlghtnea*;  cieamea*:  trans- 
parency.  (b)  Cieajneaa  of  ityle;  quality  of 
being  euily  Intelligible:  inleUlglbillty, 


tnnipateucy:  lucidity. 
LudtM  CO'ii'Mr),  n.  [L  lux.  bieit.  light, 
and  /m,  to  bruig.l  L  The  momina  Mar: 
the  planet  Venua  when  she  appear*  In  the 

law*  the  *un,  or  appear*  In  the  evening,  she 
la  called  if  etpervf,  or  the  evening  star.  The 
terra  is  applied  by  liaiab  flguraUiely  to* 
king  of  Babylon  in  hi-  '•-'■-'•■ ■■  —■— 


.either  OI 


made  to  Satan.) 

a.  A  match  Ignitlble  by  h4ctl_... 

uiy  lurtaee  ■nlch  ollen  the  raqulalts  amotuit 
ol  friction,  or  on  a  tpedally  prepared  enr- 
lace.  uinally  made  of  a  RnaD  ipllnt  of  wood 
tipped  with  some  eiploalve  and  indaramabte 
■ubitancD,  as  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potaia 
*nd  *ulphuret  of  antimony,  or  more  com- 
monly of  pbotphorui  and  nitre.  Called  alao 
LueiftT-malcK.—t.  A  genu*  ol  cnutacean* 
allied  to  the  Stomopoda. 
■     ■'    -       -  .-sl-ttfri-anXa.    ;    "       "  " 


o  Lucifer; 


yo-,  TnUr. 


i  Lucifir,  biihop  ol  CagUail. 
le  lonrth  century.    They  ahowed  ei- 

,  (1q4i-I«M( 


Lndfulto  (If/al-MMl),  n. 


<  enlighten  or 


iM-actlm-mtteh  (ID'al-nr-mach), 

Lodftrtmi  (la-Birtr-D*),  a.  ISee  LccmE.1 
GivlDg  light:  affording  light  or  meana  ol 
dlacovery.    BoyU.    fAare.} 

LndftroiMl;  (lo-airsr   -  -'• 

LudflbOfl-sinkl. B    [L.  ImJucu,  light, and 

/fldO.  to  make  )  Producing  Ugbt.  [Ran.] 
LOClfona(lii'sl-forTn).a.  [L. (ua. lueij. light. 

and/Dnna,fDno.|  Having  tha  form  of  light; 

rcaembling  light.     [Karel 
LuQim»Jn>   ()il-.irrl-an).    o.      Luciferian: 

Satanic,     'i/uet^'fan  pride.'    Jfdrrlnu. 
Ludmeter  no  elm'et-irX  n.     |L.  fua.  IvtU. 

Ugbt  which  procaeda  from  dlffan 


isiUolthe 


a  pholoi 


unded  with  DUna 


uitWla*; 

1.  In  item.  ni/tJi.  the 
d  over  the  birth  ol 
'a  been  the  daughter 
but  Ircqaently  con- 


*,  the  type  ol 
Hldn  (la-tin.  _. 
—     nchiatet    i 


Laduldn  OQ-shi'i-diX  n.  pi.     A  famiir  of 
-    -■■—     -haraelertitic* 

hinge-teeth;  lateral  teeth,  one  on  each  elde 
orobaolete;  ntantle-tobea  open  below,  with 
one  or  two  alphoQal  oilflce*  behind;  and  an 
elongated,  cylindrical,  or  atrap-^unad  fool. 
Lock  (luk).  •>-    [Q  '<^,  peli't-.  0. 


-..miiit.G.  oJa**, 
Probably  allied   tt 

r  lU  aflK 


ent,  good  oi 

Jng  by  chance;  fortune; 

accident;  bap:  aa,  good  luc^:  111  fuel', 
irevliluat.'  SAo*.— Z  A  favouiable 
-  combination  of  event* ;  good  lot- 
——-  --  —  --itraordlnary  run  ol 


garded  as  happening  b; 


hidr  in  card-playing. 

STK.  Chance,  acddent,  hap,  fortune. 
Lodmy^  Guk^U).  adt.  Jo  a  luc^  manner; 
DKaped  Injury. 


fortunately;  bj 


as,  tudcily, 
LueUueu  (Ink'l-nesJ.  i 
Uty  of  being  lucky  or 


ipltlou*;  unfortunate: 
»,  Kiig;    <rh,  KAlg; 
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LUGUBRIOUS 


niccess;  as,  a  luekUis  gamester;  a  luekleu 
maid. 

Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  tuckUss  hour. 

Drydtn. 

Luoklesaly  (lokles-ll),  adv.  In  a  luckless 
manner;  unfortunately;  unsuccessfully. 

LnclrlOBBiKMifl  Gul^cA-QM),  n.  state  of  be- 
ing unlucky  or  unfortunate. 

Luck-peimy  0^>l^P®i>-DiX  '^  A  small  sum 
given  Dackxor  luck  to  the  payer  by  the  per- 
son who  receives  money  under  a  contract 
or  bargain.    [ScotchJ 

Ludqr  Gu^^X  ^  l-  Favoured  by  luck;  for- 
tunate; meeting  with  good  success;  as,  a 
Iruiky  adventurer.— 2.  Producing  sood  by 
chance  or  unexpectedly;  favourable;  aus- 
picious; as,  a  Ineky  adventure;  a  Iwky  time; 
a  Iwiky  cast— 8.  Bulky;  full;  superabun- 
dant; as,  lufiky  measure.  [Scotch.]— Stn. 
Successful,  fortunate,  prosperous,  auspici- 
ous. 

LuCky  Qxiff^  adv.  Somewhat  excessively; 
too;  as,  lucky  severe:  ZticAy  long.   [Scotch.] 

Lucky,  Ludae  Qnkft),  n.  [Probably  the  ad- 
lective.  Comp.  goody,  goodw\fe,  lueky-dad, 
fudry-mmnie,  and  Fr.  belle-mtre,  beatt-ph-e, 
Ac]  An  elderly  woman;  a  grandam;  goody: 

Sreflxed  to  a  person's  name;  as»  Ltuky 
TLaren.    [Scotch.] 

Luolor-dad,  LuCky-daddle  Guk'i-dad,  luk"- 
i-dad-di),  n.    A  grandfather.    [Scotch.] 

LuCky-mlimle  (luk'i-min-niX  n.  A  grand- 
mother.   [Scotch.] 

Lucratiye  HQIcra-tiv).  a.  [Fr.  lueratif:  L. 
luerativtitt  from  lueror,  to  gain  profit,  from 
lucrum,  min.]  Yielding  lucre  or  gain;  gain- 
ful; profitable;  making  Increase  of  money  or 
goo<u;  as,  a  lucrative  trade;  lucrative  busi- 
ness or  oAce.— Lucrative  iuceeesion,  in  Scots 
law,  a  passive  title  whereby  an  heir-apparent 
who  accepts  gratuitously  of  a  grant  from 
his  ancestor  ox  anv  part,  however  small,  of 
the  estate  to  which  he  is  to  succeed  as  heir, 
is  thereby  subjected  to  the  payment  of  all 
the  debts  of  the  ancestor  contiacted  prior 
to  the  grant 

Lucratlyely  GQlcra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  lucra- 
tive manner;  profitably. 

Lucre  (l^'l'^i'X  ^  (Fr.  lucre,  L.  lucrum,  gain.  ] 

Oain  in  money  or  goods ;  profit :  often  in  a 

bad  sense,  or  with  the  sense  of  base  or  un- 

unworthy  gain. 

The  lust  of  iucrt,  and  the  dread  of  death.    Ptf^. 

LucrlferouB  QQ-krif  dr-usX  a.  [L.  lucrum^ 
gain,  and/ero,  to  produce.]  Gainful;  pro- 
fitable.   Awle.    [Rare.] 

LucrlflCt  Gu'kririkX  a.  [L.  lucrum,  gain, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  Producing  profit; 
gainful 

Lucrous  (lAlErus),  a.  Pertaining  to  lucre 
or  gain.    Coioper. 

Luctation  (luk-ta'shonX  ^  P<-  luctatio, 
from  luctoT,  to  wrestle  or  strive.]  Effort 
to  overcome  in  contest;  struggle;  contest 
[Rare.] 

Luctualt  Guk'tfi-alX  a.  [L.  luetut,  grief, 
from  lugto,  luetum,  to  mourn.]  Producing 
grief. 

Lucnlmte  OA'kQ-br&ty  v.i.  [L.  lueuhro,  to 
study  by  candle-light,  m>m  oIm.  adj.  luctiJber, 
bringing  light,  from  lux,  light]  To  study 
by  candle-light  or  a  lamp;  to  study  by  night 

Lucttlirate  (l^^'l^-br&tX  v.t.  To  elaborate, 
as  by  laborious  night-study. 

Luculiration  (l^-ka-bri'shon),  n.  [L.  lucu- 
bratio.  See  LUCUBRATE.]  1.  Study  by  a  lamp 
or  by  candle-light;  nocturnal  study.  —2.  That 
which  is  composed,  or  is  supposed  to  be 
composed,  by  night;  a  literary  composition 
of  any  kind. 

The  most  trifling  Ittcuhration  was  denominated  '  a 
work.'  IV.  trvimg. 

Luculirator  (Ifi'kd-br&t-drX  ^    One  who 

makes  lucubrations. 
LuouliratoryO&lnll-bri-to-riXa-  Composed 

by  candle-light  or  by  ni^t ;  pertaining  to 

nocturnal  studies. 

You  most  have  a  dish  of  coflfee  and  a  solitary  can- 
dle at  your  side,  to  write  an  epistle  lucM^ratory  to 
your  frtend.  /V/r. 

Lucole  (lA'l^X  ^  [From  a  Active  L  lucuia, 
formed  on  type  of  macula  from  lux,  lueis, 
light]  In  attron.  a  luminous  spot  on  the 
sun. 

Lucolent  (IQIctk-lentX  a.  [L  lueulenttu, 
from  lueeo,  to  shine.]  1.  Lucid;  clear;  trans- 
parent; bright;  luminous;  as.  lucuUnt  rivers. 
2.  Clear;  evident;  unmistakable. 

The  most  luatUni  testimonies  that  the  Christian 
religion  hath.  Ho^ktr. 

Lucolently  O&'kQ-lent-li),  adv.  In  a  lucu- 
lent  manner;  lucidly;  clearly;  luminously. 
Max  Muller. 

Lucnlllte  (lA-lrainit).  n.    [From  the  Roman 


consul  lAicuUut,  who  so  much  admired  its 
compact  variety  as  to  honour  it  with  his 
name.  ]  A  sub-species  of  limestone,  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds,  the  compact,  the 
prismatic,  and  the  foliated.  It  is  often 
polished  for  omamentfdpurposes. 

Lucuma  na-k^'ma),  n.  [Tlie  native  Peruvian 
name.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Sapo- 
taceie.  Hie  species  are  shrubs  or  large  trees 
yielding  a  milky  iuice.  They  have  leathery 
entire  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  clus- 
ters on  the  sides  of  the  branches.  L.  mam- 
motum  is  the  common  or  mammee  sapota. 
See  Mamxeb-Sapota. 

Lucy  Gu'si),  fi.    In  her.  same  as  Luce. 

LudlbrlOUStpA-dil/ri-usXa.  [L.  ludibriosut, 
from  ludibrium,  mockery,  derision,  from 
ludo,  to  sport.]  Ridiculous;  sportive;  wan- 
ton.   Tooker. 

Ludilrandness  (IQ'di-bund-nes),  n.  [L. 
ludHmndus,  sportive,  playful,  from  ludo,  to 
sport]  Sportiveness;  playfulness.  Dr.  H. 
More.    [BAre.l 

Ludicrous  Ou  dik-rusX  a.  [L  ludicrue,  from 
ludo,  to  play,  to  Jest,  ludue,  a  sport  or  nme.  ] 
Sportive;  burlesque;  adapted  to  raise  laugh- 
ter, without  scorn  or  contempt 

Plutarch  quotes  this  instance  of  Homer's  Judgment, 
in  closing  a  ludicrous  scene  with  decency  and  in- 
structioo.  IV.  Broome. 

A  chapter  upon  German  rhetoric  would  be  in  the 
same  huiicrous  predicament  as  Van  Troil's  chapter 
on  the  snakes  of  Iceland,  which  delivers  its  business 
in  one  summary  sentence,  announcing  that  snakes  in 
Iceland-^ere  are  none.  D*  Quinay. 

Stn.  Laughable,  sportive,  burlesque,  comic, 
droll,  ridiculous. 

Ludicrously  O&'dik-ms-liX  adv.  In  a  ludi- 
crous manner;  sportively:  in  burlesque;  in  a 
manner  to  raise  laughter  without  contempt 

Ludlcrousness  (l&'dik-rus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ludicrous ;  spor- 
tiveness; the  quality  of  exciting  laughter 
without  contempt 

Ludlflcation  (li^  di-fi-ka"shonX  n.  [L  ludi- 
jicor,  to  make  sport  oi—ludu»,  play,  n>ort, 
and /ocio,  to  make.]    The  act  of  deriding. 

Ludiflcatorv  Ou-dif  i-ka-to-ri),  a.  Malmig 
sport;  tending  to  excite  derision. 

In  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  there  is  nothing 
empty  or  vain,  notlung  ludijfcatory,  but  all  thorough- 
ly true.  Barrow. 

Ludlow  Rocks  Gudld  roksX  n.  pi.  In  geol. 
a  portion  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks,  2000 
feet  in  thickness.    It  is  composed  of  three 

Soups,  the  lower  Ludlow  rock  or  mudstone, 
e  Aymestry  limestone,  and  the  upper 
Ludlow  rock.  They  have  their  name  irom 
Ludlow  in  Shropshure,  where  they  are  char- 
acteristically developed. 

Ludus  Hdmontii  (l&'dus  hel-mon'ti-I),  n. 
[From  Jan  Baptista  Van  Helmont,  an  emi- 
nent Belgian  chemist  and  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  believed  in  the 
elBcacy  of  such  stones.]  1.  A  calcareous 
stone,  the  precise  nature  not  known,  which 
was  tued  by  the  ancients  in  calculous  affec- 
tions.—2.  An  old  mineralogical  term  for  a 
varied  of  septarium  in  which  the  sparry 
veins  were  frequent  and  anastomosing. — 
8.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  every  species 
of  calculous  concretion  occurring  in  the 
animal  body. 

Lues  (lu'^),  n.  [L]  A  poison  or  pestilence; 
a  plague.— Lii«<  venerea,  the  venereal  dis- 


Luir  (InQ*  ^  [Goth,  lofa,  the  palm  of  the 
hand.    SeeLooF.]    The  palm  of  the  hand. 

LulTOnO.  n.  [D.  loe/,  Q.  lu/,  weather-gauge; 
akin  to  A.  Sax.  lyft,  Sc  lift,  G.  Iv/t,  ^e  lOr, 
the  heavens,  anoE.  lof^-l  ^aut  (a)  the  air 
or  wind.  (6)  The  weather-gauge  or  part  of 
a  ship  toward  the  wind.  (e),The  sailing  of  a 
ship  close  to  the  wind,  {d)  The  weather  part 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  or  the  side  next  the 
mast  or  stay  to  which  it  is  attached.  (0)The 
fullest  and  broadest  part  of  a  vessel's  bow; 
theloof.  (/)  A  luff-tackle  (which  see).— To 
rluff,  to 


ipring  her 


yield  to  the  helm  by  sail- 


ing nearer  the  wind :  said  of  a  ship.— Lit/f 
uoon  luff,  one  luff-tackle  applied  to  the  fall 
of  another  to  afford  an  increase  of  purchase. 
Luir(lnO>  v.i  [D.  loeven,  to  luff.]  To  turn 
the  head  of  a  ship  toward  the  wind;  to  sail 
near  the  wind.    Hence,  in  the  imperative, 


luf  is  an  order  to  put  the  tiller  on  the  lee 
side,  in  order  to  make  the  ship  sail  nearer 
the  wind.  Luf  round,  or  lufforlee,  is  the 
extreme  of  this  movement,  intended  to 
throw  the  ship's  head  into  the  wind. 

Lullto  (luf 6rX    A  form  of  Louvre. 

Luir-llOOk  (lufhdkX  n.  Naut.  one  of  the 
hooks  of  a  luff-tackle. 

LufT-taCUe  O^f  tak-lX  n.  Naut  a  purchase 
composed  of  a  double  and  single  block,  the 


standing  end  of  the  rope  being  fostened  to 
the  single  block,  and  the  fall  comipg  from 
the  double;  variously  used  as  occasion  may 
require. 

Lug  Gug).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  lugged;  ppr.  lug- 
ging. [A.  Sax.  geluggxan,  to  pull,  to  lug  ; 
originally  perhaps  to  pull  by  the  lug,  ear 
or  handle;  Sw.  lugga,  to  m,yr,  to  hanl« 
lugg,  a  forelock,  a  lock  of  wool.  The  noun, 
however,  may  be  from  the  verbal  stem  of 
which  tne  sense  of  dragging  or  haQging 
loose  was  perhaps  the  orij^al:  A.  Sax.  f 
can,  luccan,  Dan.  luge,  to  pluck,  and  B. 
mav  be  allied.]  1.  To  haul;  to  drag;  to  pt 
with  force,  as  someUiing  heavy  and  moved 
with  difficulty.  '  Will  {t<y  your  priests. 'SAol:: 


Drytferu 


Towler  i$^s  him  still 
Througn  hedges. 

2.  To  tear  the  ears  of. 

Thy  bear  is  safe  and  out  of  peril. 

Though  tugi^d  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ilL 

Hudibras. 

8.  To  carry  or  convey  with  labour. 

They  must  divide  the  image  amongst  them,  and  ao 
lug  off  every  one  his  share.  Jeren^  Co/IUk 

—To  lug  out,  to  draw  a  sword:  in  burlesque. 

Their  cause  they  to  an  easier  issue  put. 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  tug  out  and  cut. 

Dryden. 

Lug  Oug),  V.i.    To  drag;  to  move  heavily. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch. 
Like  fowl  m  air  too  damp,  and  lugs  along. 
As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body.  urytkn. 

Lug  (lug),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  The  ear. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.]— 2.  A  pro- 
jecting part  of  an  object  resembUng  the  hu- 
man ear;  as,  (a)  the  handle  of  a  vessel  Qt)  A 
projecting  piece  in  machinery,  to  communi- 
cate motion;  specifically,  a  short  flange  bv 
or  to  which  something  is  fastened,  (e)  A 
projecting  piece  upon  a  founder's  flask  or 
mould.— 3.  A  pliable  rod  or  twig;  a  pole. 
Hence — i.  A  measure  of  length  of  16^  feet; 
a  pole  or  perch. 

Lug  G^)>  ^-    -^  lugworm  (which  see). 

Luggage  Oug'ajX  n.    [From  the  vero  IuqJ\ 

1.  Anything  cumbersome  and  heavy  to  oe 
carried. 

What  do  vou  mean 
To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage  I  Skmk. 

2.  A  traveller's  packages  or  baggage. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage  and  preparing  for 
my  Journey.  Smft. 

Lugnge-yan  Qug'&j-van),  n.  A  waggon  or 
carnage  for  holding  lugsage. 

Lugged,  Lugget  (Wged,  lug'get),  a.  Hav- 
ing ears  or  appendages  resembling  ears. 
"The  2t4pj7ef  caup.'    Bums.    [Scotch.] 

Lu^rger  (lug'dr),  n.  [A  vessel  having  lug- 
sail^;  D.  logger.  \  A  vessel  cairying  either 
two  or  three  masts  with  a  running  bowq>rit 


Lugger. 

and  lug-sails.  On  the  bowsprit  are  set  two 
or  Uiree  jibs,  and  the  lug-sails  hang  obliquely 
to  the  masts. 

Lugffle  Oug'O'  n-  A  little  wooden  dish  hav- 
ing lugs  or  ears.    [Scotch.] 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearthstanc. 

The  luggits  three  are  ranged.  Bums. 

Lugmark  Ong^m&i'Ic),  n.  A  mark  out  in  the 
ear  of  an  animal,  as  a  sheep  or  dog,  to  iden- 
tify it 

Lug-sail  (lug'sal),  n.  [Perhaps  from  the 
upper  comer  of  the  sail  forming  a  kind  of 
lug.]  A  square  sail  bent  upon  a  yard  that 
hangs  obliquely  to  the  mast  at  one-third  of 
its  length. 

Lugubrlosity  (la-ga^bri-os'l-tiX  n.  Same 
as  Lugubrioutnets. 

Lugubrious  Gu-gu'bri-us),  a.    [L  lugubrig. 


Fate,  f&r,  fat,  f^U;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;     tube,  tub.  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;      5^,  Sc.  iey. 


LOaVBBlOVSLV 


lafqArldOilT  (ia«ttlirl-iu-Ul  sdc. 
iBgabfUHu  muunr;  mooralallji;  uuUr 
LgjnbriwiiiiMi  Oo-^'bri-iU'Du),  il 

■lataorqiuLtrotbsl^lDcabitoiUiiac 

wwm  bslor-" —  "-  "■ 

tb*  nooi 
hablthicdi 


I  to  aitnct  (BY  nutrl- 


wf  Ulaat  ana  or  jam,  and  with  a  tbort  pro 
boad*.  Tti*  bretUiliic  onniu  an  thiiteen 
pain  ol  tcvIM  tuf U,  and  the  lidBi  an  tar- 


,., jt  which 

Kwalb.  Itlalaign-lbau  theaanhwonn. 
btlng  HUDatlmaa  a  toot  Ions.  U  Inhabit! 
our  DWD  toMU,  anil  la  mntf  eUMm»d  [or 
balL  Callad  alao  tab-turm. 
Ink!  (tux  a.  IRum  or  at  l«aat  allled  to 
A.  S41,  wIoH,  wanu,  lukowum;  Dan.  taitktn, 
lokewami,  lopldi  O.K.  and  8c.  Ifli,  JaiK. 
wtnD.loliewanii;  Q.  Ian,  lawMnn.  Wedg- 
wood, howaia.  twniwcW  It  with  W  Uvf, 
partly,  to  lomg  utsnt,  aa  ia  Uu^riur,  Inks- 

LnfcaiUHt  oaklet),  n.    LukswammaaL 
Lilk««iniiaek'w>nD).a.  [Lull  and  uamLl 
1.  Uodaratelj  warm;  t«pld;  aa.  ttJC4warm 


mpatiloU. 

'wirm-ll),  adv.      In  a 

._,_ inanaer!  (a)  with  modo- 

itiL  (»)  With  IndlSaanoe:  cooll;. 
fintll  (lUk'wtnn-naaX  n.  Ttaa 
qualltj  of  boms  lakewann :  (a)  a 

nuHi  Di  Diodaiata  heat    (t)  Indifference ; 

want  ol  »•]  or  anloar;  coldot**. 

n%toa.  SftU. 

LllkawuinUl(lilk'WRnnth),  n.  Moderate 
wanntbi  lakewani»iMt:liidiaerettoe.    A4- 

IvUllnl).  ■.(  [Dan.  luUt  Sw.  luQa,  O.  lul- 
ffiL  10  ilnfl  to  ilBflp,  D.  UiiJen,  to  alng  badly, 
lotl  tMa.  to  alng,  to  trlU  or  whtatleTVarnKd 


IT  qualltr  ol  aoolh- 
. .  lUof  falling  wBlen.'  roung. 
at  temporarj'  quiet  aAer  itoim. 


Lnllar(liil'trXii.    One 

lOmnV 
■•,thati 


[W.  Uunten,  a  chlranej,  frota 
Ola  np  or  pnfecU  In  a  point,  j 
r.     irrarlDcfal  Englldi  and 

_  A  WDodj  rallej.  —  &.  A  deep 

TiDclal  Knrtlah  ] 

Lonm^Ul*  (l^'nw-kel.  IQ': 


AtUt  anil  eoial  canglatlnaled.  batao  fa; 

dJfferenTcolonii,  and  aci  bard  aa  to  admit  q 
pollah.  When  rvd  colonn  mviilnniliiHFA  I 
h  eaUad  Fin-maMt. 

Ltti&bftclnoiu  C 
ins  to  (unbago. 

lMaamm(iaabi.'aii\n.  p.. 
loin.  I    In  med.  rheomatum     .  _. 
nalDa  affectlna  the  Inmbar  regloB. 

Cmnbal  (lom^alk  a.    Same  ai  Lui 

Lnmbar(lunit«rXa.  IL  lumku,  aiom.j 
Farlaliiltia  to  the  lolna:  a  term  applied  to 
Um  mtebra,  mnaclea.  nerrea,  arteilea, 
__.__    ...  -,0  the  re^on  o(  the 

a.  an  abaccaa  of  the 


le  lolni  behind  the 


LnnlMr  (Inni'bArX  n.  [Aceorilsg  to  tenia 
lumbtr  la  another  forrn  of  Lombard,  a  Inm- 
ber-room,  or  Lombard-rooni,  belnc  Ibe  room 
whara  tbe  Lombard  pawnbrokeiaor  nHrnej- 


'Henoo.  alter  a  tine,  tuntltoreatowed  awu 
In  anj  unnaed  chamber  came  to  be  called 
lunttr;  and  tinoeauch  funlture  laotten 
heary,  clnmay,  and  out  of  date,  we  call  a 
clumq'  man  a  lumttrbit  lellow.  and  our 
AmerlcBO  couilBa  hara  glTen  heaTr  timber 
the  name  of  lumbir.'  Aooe  TauUir.  The 
aboie  etTmologr.huwiTei.tboacfaltigenlou*, 
li  Improbable,  except  aa  reganun •--" 


Camp.  E.  lamp:  D. 
loTRp,  cloDUf ,  lomp,  an  agly  thing,  a  rag. 
balemwierait,  G.  Mtfrnmem,  be£«nwm.  to 
hinder  or  Impede:  O.  lumjxn,  a  rag;  lumpen- 
*aniffl*r,  a  iDmherroom;  8w.  lumpor,  n~ 
old  cloUiea     Probablr  raiiona  wordt 


_  .  ..  pawnbroker'i 

_,. _,. wblch  pledgee  wore 

■wivu,  ■  pledge;  a  pawn.  -The  tuinbtr  for 
tbeltpropargood)  recoTcr.'  Buller. 
Tb^  put  lU  iht  UaJe  pIiK  Oity  hid  In  Uic  lumirr, 
^L^ji  Murrmr  f^MA-tf  *r  Ttmh\ 
4.  Harm;  mlachlef.  [LocaL]— S  FoolUh  and 
obaccne  talk;  t1ba]dr]>.    (Fnivlnclal  Eng- 


t  In  America,  to  eat  timber  la  tba  fomt 
and  prepare  It  for  the  market. 
LnillBeKl»rGl'°'b«i'-dlr>.n.    tHInd.J    The 
head  man  of  a  TlUage.     [Anglo- Indlap.  1 

LnuitMMr  flnm'b*r-«r),  n.  In  America,  a 
penon  emploTed  in  cutting  lumber  or  Um- 
twT  and  gelUng  It  [ram  the  toreat ;  a  *ood- 

Lwnbar-hona*,  lambw-room  (Inni'btr- 


Lnmbar-room,  a    See  LOHBgE-Bouag. 


!.imibar-wanini  (lnn>''>*r-^'efl-onX  •>.  In 
America,  a  land  of  waggon  uaed  b j  fannen 
lor  canTlng  their  produce  to  market 

Lnmbar-VUd  Gum'btr-Ttrd},  n.  A  tlmber- 
jard.    r/mericui] 

LnmblU  (lumlirlk),  n.  [L  Wmbriau,  a 
worm.]    A  worm,     Clartt.    [Hai«j 

LnmlnltalCumlnlk-al),  a.  [LlumMeui,  a 


Lumblloal  Cum'brlk-al),  n.  A  muacle  ol 
the  Bngen  and  loea,  ao  named  frotn  Ita  re- 

an  four  of  the  flngen  and  a>  man]>  of  the 

LombllddN  (lum-brtil-dS).  n.  pL  The 
earthworm  famllj,  a  f amllT  of  innelldt  be- 
longing to  the  order  OllgochBta,  comprlajng 
onlr  at  genu*  Lombrlcaa.     Sea  Exkih- 

m-brif^-f orm  X  «■     [L 


BeaembUng  a  worm  In  ahape. 

Lnmbrieaa  (inm-bri'koi),  n. 

A  genua  ol  annellda,  the  tjpe 
lumbrtcldie.   and    compriBloj 


The  atale  or 


LnmlluroaOQni'ln-uaX'i'^  [L  lum^nonu;  Fr, 
lutnineui.)  1.  Shining ;  emitting  light, 
whether  original  or  reflecMd;  a^tbe  lun 

i.  Bright;  brilliant;  clear;  aa,  a  lumvunu 
Utl.'th^uib  pcijMual  Kxiwi.  dull  kA,.  and  hnn- 

3.  Clear,  ai  if  lltnmlnat«d  1  a^  a  luinlnoiu 

CAlculurd   to  plu«  b^i  dliJ&UKHtd  punolt  of 


qualltf  of    Im 


(iam1n-ua-llX  adv.     In  a  lum- 
-:  with  brlghtneai  or  clearaeu. 

(lllm'Ei-ua-ne«X  "■    Tlie 

being    lumlnouB ;   hrightneaa ; 


(lunfmoki),  n.     A  [at,  unwleld]'. 
■lupia   p«aon.     IProrinctal   Engliah  and 
American.  ] 
Lnminy  (lum'l).  a.  Jollf ;  flnt-rate.  [Slang.) 

Lnmo  (lomp),  n.  [O.D.  lenifii,  N.  lump, 
piece,  maaa:  Bw.  tuntp,  a  piece  cut  bom 
a  log;  allied  pnbahl;  to  E.  [uMir,  Iu>»- 
fcer,  luwA.  1    1.  A  amall  maaa  of  mallM, 


r  dlitlDcUon:  aa,  o> 


a  tudle  in  ■  bodj  or  aom  without  dlatlnc- 
lon  ol  paitlculara 

T>w  ripmci  oaitit  u  be  Ivrnft*-         ilyKJ^. 
i.  To  take  in  the  groai;  to  rtgard  or  apeak 


..     .    harbour. 

,  (Inmp'fli))),  n.  An  acanthoplerr- 
giooa  nan  ol  the  genna  C7clopterui(C.  lum- 
Dui),  and  tamllj  I>ltcoboU.  an  named  from 
the  domalneaa  ot  Ita  form  The  back  1> 
arched  and  aharp.  the  hellr  flat  the  body 
la  coTered  with  ihaip  black  toberclea.  and 
on  Bach  aide  there  are  three  rowa  ol  large 
iKtnjf  acalea  and  another  row  on  Ihe  back. 
The  Tentnl  Ont  an  modlfled  Into  a  kit 


cb.elaln;      Ch.Sc.lodt:      g.fo;     J.Job;      fi,  Ft.  ton;      ng,  aliv^      th,  [i^n;  Ih,  lUn;      w,  tdg;    wh.  wUg;    ah,  ai 


ongbt  to  the 

'keU     Id  Ok 

of  Cock-puddle  oi 


■tioDg:  nclier,  bf  meuu  ol  wblcb  it  laiiBics 

It  sppliei  itMlt  Before  Um  ipmwulug  lea- 
Bon  ft  U  of  m  briUlant  crlroaon  oaLour, 
miiiKlsd  wltb  onage,  piurple.  knd  blue,  bat 
tfterwarda  ctungM  to  a  dull  Mae  or  lead 
colour.  It  HmaflniH  walghi  T  tb*.,  and  Iti 
a«*h  la  *«r]i  floe  ftt  •ome  Muana.  thonih 
iTulpld  It  others  It  frequi 
them  HU.  nod  li  oRen  bl^ 
Bdlnbursh  ud  Lond( 
lormer  it  bun  the  ns 
CsOt^^idlfL    Callad  iI 

DDcoaCli  appetntnce. 
Latnpllis  {lump'lDj},  p.  and  a.      Bulky; 

Ltunplab  (lomp'Iih),  a.     I.   Like  a  lampi 

b«vr;  grow:   bulb.— Z   Doll;  IsactlTe. 
"Thai  lumpiiA  Idiot/    Cnft&a, 
Lnmpllllly  Ganp'lib-lIX  ad>.     In  a  Imnp- 
lah  muiner;  heaiHyi  with  dolueu  or  itD- 

ItunplllUimt  aump'lih-nn),  n.  Tba  qua- 
UtT  or  belns  lomplah :  beamen;  dulneia; 
itupldily. 

LumimiClcer  (lun'P'euk-cr).  n.    Sea  Ldiif- 

Ininp-minT  (Inmii'ihii-Ber},  n.  Loal-nigai 
Lnntpy  Clninp^lX  ».    f^i  o'  Ininpt  or  in 


lunaiy  (la'na-rix  ». 


A  ptaDt,  mootiiFOrt 


8m  under  Commission.  —  Co 


Lil]l&M,Liuiate(lne'iiBt.lu'Da(-ed),a.  Hbt- 
iDgaJorm  resembuog  tbatot  the  haU-moan; 
cmcent^luped;  aa,  a  liiiuUi  leiif. 

Lnnatle  (Ki'iiBt-ik),  a.  (L.  Iu?ui(ifiu.  flee 
LlTMlOT.l    1.  Affected  b/lanacj;  mad;  In- 

catuis  or  eiblbttlog  lunacr.  '  Bedlam  beg- 
gar^  from  low  farms,  lometEiiiei  with  JutuHd 
buu,  •ometlDM*  •*Uti  pnren.'  Shot. 
liOUMbi  <IB'iiat-lk),  n.  A  panon  affected 
br  lonacr:  an  Inauie  person;  properij,  one 
who  tiaa  hKld  intemla;  i *  — 


eeptlen  of  ImuUu 


hmationii.  from  L.  luno.  hmalum,  to  bend 
like  a  half-moan  or  crav»nt,  from  luna,  a 
moon.]  The  period  of  a  urnodlc  reToluClon 
of  the  moon,  or  the  time  from  one  new  moon 
to  the  (ollovliig. 
Loneh  GllKShl  n.  [Ptot.  E.,  a  lump  or 
piece,  probablT  a  form  of  lump,  u  AuncA 
of  hump,  buwt  of  dump,  duiieh  (Si:.!  of 
dUTnp.  The  use  of  the  word  to  mean  food 
■  '       ■    ■  '     ■    j>aralleletl  ' 


Ltntl-CnRRENT 
g).»,    (A-^lH^iW   I 

edgwood  may  be  right  In  tracing 
DDi-ineaiiinij  to  llghtneuaripoiigineu. 
la  Bar.  link.  Ivnt.  light.  Comp.  fi^/iU.] 
anat.  one  of  tbe  two  organs  of  rsplra- 
]b  air-breathing  anlnaU.  They  are 
ted  ooe  on  each  tide  of  the  cheat,  and 
'aled  from  each  other  by  tbe  heart  and 
r  blood-Teaiels.  Bach  la  Incloeed  ia 
m  •eroo*  membrane,  called  (he  plan 


the  bate  restlDg  on  tba  diaphragm,  the  qwi 
eitanding  to  the  bate  of  the  neck.  Eacb 
tODg  la  Aridad  Into  two  lobea  by  a  daep 
tranirerae  flaaura  near  its  middle,  the  upper 
b>ba  ol  the  light  tnng  being  again  panially 


capillary  ramlfloationa 


cIkK.  Che  perioj  of  time  after  which 

year.  See  CrrLS,  —  Z^unar  diMtanre  (naut. 
attrortX  a  term  denoting  the  diitance  of 
the  rnooa  from  the  ion,  or  from  a  Hied  itar 
or  planet  lying  nearly  In  the  Una  of  Itapath, 

a  means  of  whldi  the  longitude  of  a  ihlp 
aea  ia  fotmd,  —  l^tnat  method  (nauU 
aitn>n.X  the  method  of  delannlnlng  the  lon- 
gitude of  a  place  or  ihip  from  the  obHrvs- 
Hon  of  lunar  dlilances.— ^nar  twmfA. 
Sea  Hone— Lunar  obKTvalim  generally 
meanj  an  obaerratlon  of  the  moon'a  ills- 
tance  from  a  star  for  ChepurpoH  of  finding 
the' longitude.  — f,unar  lablct:  (a)  in  oilrsii. 

computing  the  moon's  trae  place  at  any 
time  paat  nr  future,  (b)  In  naciffolion,  lo- 
garithmic tablet  for  Dotrectliig  the  apparent 
diitance  of  the  moon  from  the  >mi,  or  (roai 

Ejallai.  —  tuBor  tHrorg,  the  dednction  of 
e  moon'e  motion  from  the  law  of  gtailla- 

Lnnkr  Ou'n^r),  n.    In  naeigalion,  lunar  dla- 

Lonarb  Qn-ni'rl-aX  n.  [Fmm  L  luno.  Ihe 
moon.]    A  genua  of  biennial  and  perennial 

toatbem  Europe:  to  called  from  tbe  broad 

afnllraoon.  One  o(  the  apeclealL  Menni.) 
la  known  by  the  Engliih  names  ul  hanrttu 
or  Hlin  fiowcT.  It  ii  a  tall  erect  biennial, 
with  large  cordate  leavH  and  terminal  ra- 
cemei  of  purple  or  while  flowen. 
LonarlMi  Ou-na'ri-anX  n.   An  inbabltant  of 

IniULryt  (lii'na-riX  a 
JfuUer. 


—  ._je  Mapa  of  a  creicent  or  half 
.  [Rare.  }—2.  In  fftvm.  a  figure  formec 
■pbere  or  on  a  plane  by  two  arc^  o 


whim.  '  Those  dangerom  un»B 
luiiMl' the  king'    Shak. 
Lmie  OujA  n.     [Probably  another  form 

Lnnettfla'net)' n.'fSeeLDNrm.)  Alitt 


collapK  of  the  cheil 


bl  opening  Into  tbe  air 


Lmoreaimi _ 

lunn  la  fully  detelnped,   the  other  beinn 
rudTmenlary.    In  auiphll;lan«  pattlslly.  and 

._  ..K 1.,...  .V.  ; ■:Bplaced  by 

ig  a  strong 
le  On  of  an 


^rmff*  """ 


a  redan  with  llankii,  uieil 

Lunge  (lunj). 

that   part  of   the   branuh 

^r^b^rii 

quarten  of  the  fool.— a.  A 

",^.«v 

rVhta" to'the"  nave".*  o '"si' 

d  of  watch-glaas,  Battened  in 

Lunwonanui 

I,  [Contr.  from  aaonffe  (which 


rapier;  aa,  he  Instantly 


a  rein,     ThatiirBy. 
),o.  l.Havlnelunin  — SDraw- 
iipellingnlrtikethelunga.  'The 

„.jnB(luiij'ui),o.    (O.rr.ionffi.,alout, 

from  foiu,  lony.]    Awkward;  rough ;cniel; 

quarrelsome.     [Provincial.) 
Luilg-JTOWIl(lung'grou),a.  In m*d. having 

lunga  that  adhere  to  the  pleura. 
Iiingl*  (lung'l),  11.    The  guillemot    Sir  W. 

ScoU.    (Scotch.) 
Lullgia,!  n.  [0.  Fr.  IIHIJ7U.    See  LoVnoB.]  A 

lingerer;  a  dull,  drewsj  fellow.  Beau,  d-  .PI. 
Ltncleu  (Inngaei),  a.    Having  no  lungi. 
Lungwort  (lung'wert).  n.    i.  a  plant  of  the 

aenui  PulmonarU  (P.  ojflcVnaiit),  nat.  order 

having  red  and  pnrple  tubular  bloasoma. 
and  leavea  speckled  fike  human  lungi,  and 
on  account  of  this  reiemblance  bas  been 
used  In  pulmonary  dlseaiea.-  -S.  A  lichen 
tSlicIa  jruhmmacea)  growing  abundantly  on 


anally  used  llkr 


le^elai 
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LUSHBTTRO 


niatian  to  phuM  in  currenU,  depending 
on  the  chjuiges  of  the  moon. 

LuJllform  (lii'ni-form),  a.  [L.  luna,  the 
moon,  »nd  format  •hape.]  ReiembUng  the 
moon. 

LunifOlar  (IQ-ni-iA'lArX  a,  (L.  luna,  moon, 
and  «o(ant,m>m  soI^moxl  ]  Compounded  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  lun  and  moon;  resulting 
from  the  united  action  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
—LuniMolar  precetiiont  in  cuttron.  that  por- 
tion of  the  annual  preoeaeion  of  the  equi- 
noxes which  depends  on  the  joint  action  of 
the  sun  and  moon.— Lunitolar  period,  that 
after  which  the  eclipses  again  return  in  the 
same  order.  —  Lunttotar  year,  a  period  of 
time  consisting  of  6S2  common  years,  found 
by  multiplying  the  cycle  of  the  sun  by  that 
of  the  moon. 

Lnnlstioet  (IQ'nis-tisX  n.  [L.  luna,  the 
moon,  and  ito,  ttsti,  or  tiHo,  to  stand.]  In 
attron,  the  farthest  point  of  the  moon's 
northing  and  southing  in  its  monthly  revol- 
ution. 

Lnni-tidal  (m'ni-tl-dalX  a.  ReUting  to 
tidal  motions  dependent  on  the  moon. 

Lunt  G^uit).  n.  [D.  lont,  Dan.  and  O.  lunU, 
a  match.]  1.  The  match-cord  used  for  firing 
cannon. —2.  A  burning  match;  a  light,  as  of 
a  pipe;  aflame;  a  column  of  flame  and  smoke; 
a  column  of  smolce,  as  that  arising  from  a 
tobacco-pipe  vigorously  puffed.   [Skeotch.] 

She  fufTt  her  pipe  wt*  lie  a  iunt.       Sunu. 

Lunt  (SxiDi\  v.i.  To  emit  smoke;  to  flame; 
to  be  on  fire.    [Scotch.] 

The  iHHtin  pipe,  am'  tneediiii  mill. 

Are  handed  round  wi'  r^ht  guid'irin.      Bums. 

Ltmula  0^'oA-I<^)>  ^  [Dim.  of  L.  luna,  the 
moon.]  Something  in  the  shape  of  a  Uttle 
moon  or  crescent;  specifically,  in  aruU.  the 
small  white  semilunar  mark  at  the  base  of 
the  nails. 

Lunular  (Ifi'nil-MrX  a.  [From  L.  lunula, 
dim.  of  luna^  the  moon.]  Having  a  form 
like  that  of  the  new  moon ;  shaped  like  a 
small  crescent. 

LuxiTiIata.  LunTOatedOfi'nQ-lit.  iQ'nfi-i&t- 
ed),  a.  [From  L.  lunula,  dim.  of  luixa,  the 
moon.]  Resembling  a  small  crescent;  as,  a 
lunulaU  leaf. 

Lunnle  G^'nOp.  n.  rL.  lunula,  dim.  of  luna, 
the  moon.]  fik>metning  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  moon  or  crescent ;  as,  (a)  a  crescent- 
like mark  or  spot  on  some  bivalve  sheUs. 
(6)  In  geoin.  a  lune.    See  LUNB. 

Ltmulet  OA'na-let),  n.  [L.  lunula,  dim.  of 
iuno,  the  moon.]  In  enlom.  a  small  spot  in 
insects  shaped  like  a  half-moon,  and  differ- 
ing in  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Ltmulite  nO'nQ-UtX  n^  (I<-  luna,  the  moon, 
and  Or.  litho*,  a  stone.]  A  small  fossil 
coral:  so  called  from  its  uiape. 

XiUpercal  O&'P^r'lu^  or  l&'p«r-kal\,  o-  [From 
LuMrcoZ,  a  grotto  in  the  Palatine  Hill  sacred 
to  Luptrcu9,  identified  by  the  Romans  with 
the  Lycean  Pan:  so  callecl  because  he  warded 
off  the  wolves,  from  lupua,  a  wolf.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Lupercalia,  or  feasts  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  Lupercus  or  Pan. 

Luperoal  (Ifi-p^r'kaf  or  Ifi'p^r-kal),  n. 
pL  Luperealla  (lQ-p«r-k&ai-aX  One  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Roman  feasts,  celebrated 
every  year  in  the  middle  of  February  in 
honour  of  Lupercus. 

You  aU  did  see.  that  on  the  LuptrctU 
1  thrice  presented  him  a  kioffly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.  Shah, 

Lupiform  (Ifl'pi-form).  a.  [L  lupuM,  a  wolf, 
and /orma,  likeness.]  Wolf-like:  a  charac- 
teristic designation  of  a  form  of  syphilis,  in 
which  the  clustered  tubercles  form  patches 
of  disorganized  skin,  and  the  surface  is  per- 
forated bv  deep  ulcerated  pits. 

Lupine  (Ifi'pln),  a.  Like  a  wolf;  wolfish; 
ravenous. 

Lupine  (Ift'pin),  n.  [Fr.  lupin;  L  lupinut. 
See  Lupnius.]  The  common  name  of  tlie 
plants  of  the  genus  Lupinus  (which  see). 

Lupinlne,  Luplnite  Ou'pin-in,  ifi'pin-lt),  n. 
A  peculiar  bitter  substance  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Lupinui  aUnu. 

Lupinus  0^-Pi'nuB).  n.  [L.,  from  lupus,  a 
wolf,  in  allusion  to  its  destroying  or  exnaust- 
ing  land.  ]  A  very  extensive  oenus  of  hardy 
annual,  perennial,  and  half-shrubby  plants, 
some  of  which  are  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  gaily-coloured 
flowers;  the  lupines.  They  belong  to  the  nat 
order  Leguminosas.  and  inhabit  Europe,  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, a  few  annual  species  being  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  The  leaves  are  sim- 
ple, digitate,  or  composed  of  many  leaflets; 
the  flowers  are  usually  blue,  violet,  or  varie- 


gated, more  rarely  pink,  yellow,  or  white, 
in  terminal  racemes.  L.  albus  is  much 
grown  in  Italy  and  Sicily  for  forage,  as  well 
as  for  the  seeds,  which  are  used  as  food. 

Lupous  (Ifl'pusX  a.  Wolfish ;  like  a  wolf. 
[Rare.] 

Lupulln,  Lupullne  GA'pA-lln)>  ^  [L  lu- 
ptuus,  hopsT  1.  The  peculiar  bitter  aro- 
matic principle  of  the  hop.  Called  also 
LupulUe.—2.  The  fine  yellow  powder  of 
hops,  which  contains  the  bitter  principle. 
It  consists  of  little  round  glands,  which  are 
found  upon  the  stipules  and  fruit,  and  is 
obtained  by  drying,  heating,  and  then  sift- 
ing the  hops.  It  is  largely  tuied  in  medicine. 

Lupullte  (Ifl'Pfl'Ut),  n.    See  Lupulin,  L 

Lupus  (Ifl'pus),  n.  (X., a  wolf.]  1.  In a«(ron. 
one  of  the  southern  constellations,  situated 
on  the  south  of  Scorpio.— 2.  In  med.  a  slow 
non-contagious  tubercular  affection,  occur- 
ring espedally  about  the  face,  and  com- 
monly ending  in  ragged  ulcerations  of  the 
nose,  cheeks,  forehead,  eyelids,  and  lips.  It 
is  so  termed  from  its  eating  away  the  fiesh. 
It  is  idso  called  Noli-nu-tangere.—Luput 
tnetaUoruim.  the  alchemical  name  of  stib- 
nite  or  sulphide  of  antimony. 

Luxtdl  Q6rch),  n.  [0.  Fr.  Uurehe,  owrche.  It. 
lurcio,  Q.  lurz,  lurtieh,  a  lurch  at  cribbage.] 
A  term  at  the  game  of  pribbage,  denoting  the 
posiUon  of  a  player  who  has  not  made  his 
thirty-first  hole  when  his  opponent  has 
pegged  his  sixty-first  The  loser  in  such  a 
case  is  said  to  be  l^t  in  Uu  lurch,  in  French 
expressed  by  U  defneura  lourchs  (Cotffrave). 
Hence,  to  liave  in  tke  lurch,  to  leave  in  a 
difficult  situation  or  in  embarrassment;  to 
leave  in  a  forlorn  state  or  without  help. 
Cotgrave. 

Luidh  O^i^h)*  v-^-  [A  form  of  lurk,  as  church 
of  kirtc,  birch  of  birk,  bench  of  bank.  Ac.  See 
LuiUL]  1.  To  withdraw  to  one  side  or  to  a 
private  place;  to  lie  In  ambush  or  in  secret; 
to  lie  close;  to  lurk. 

Fond  of  proii^ing  and  inixhiitg  out  at  night  after 
their  own  smful  pleasures.  KingHty. 

2.  To  shift;  to  play  tricks. 
I  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.    ShaJk. 
8.  To  roll  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  a  ship  in 
a  heavy  sea;  to  stagger  to  one  side,  as  a  tipsy 
man. 

Lurch  O^robX  >^  (See  Lurch,  v.i.]  Naut 
a  sudden  roll  of  a  ship.— Le«  lurch,  z  sudden 
roll  to  the  leeward,  as  when  a  heavy  sea 
strikes  Uie  ship  on  the  weather  side. 

Lurch  O^i^H  V.  i.  [Partly  based  on  Lvroh, 
the  gaming  term,  partly  on  Lurch,  v.  i  ]  l.To 
anticipate  or  ouMtrip  in  acquiring  some- 
thing; to  deprive  of  by  anticipating;  to  rob. 

You  have  lurched  jour  friends  of  the  better  half  of 
the  garland  by  concealing  the  part  of  the  ^ot 

B.  TffftscM. 

2.  To  take  or  gain  privily  or  secretly  before 
other  compeutors,  or  when  others  do  not 
or  cannot;  to  appropriate;  to  steal. 

The  fond  conceit  of  something  like  a  Duke  of 
Venice,  put  lately  into  many  men  "is  heads  by  some 
one  or  c^er  subtilely  driving  on  under  this  notion 
his  own  ambitious  ends  to  lurch  a  crown.    MUtcn. 

8.  To  leave  in  the  lurch;  to  deceive;  to  dis- 
appoint 

Thb  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  deceive  or  lurch 
the  sincere  communicant  South. 

Lurcht  O^cch),  v.t.  [Comp.  L  lureo,  lur^o. 
to  devour  greedilv.  See  also  above.]  To  eat 
or  swallow  greedily;  to  eat  up;  to  devour. 

Too  Car  off  from  great  dties  mav  hinder  business ; 
or  too  near  lurcJuth  all  provinons.  and  maketh 
everything  dear.  Bacpn. 

Lurdier  G^rch'Ar),  n.    1.  One  that  lies  in 
wait  or  lurks;  one  that  watches,  as  to  steal, 
or  to  betray  or  entrap;  a  poacher. 
Swift  from  his  play  the  scudding  lurchtr  files.  Gcijf. 

Especially- 2.  A  dog  that  lies  in  wait  for 
game,  as  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  fallow- 
deer,  Ac.,  drives  them  into  nets,  runs  them 
down  or  seizes  them.  This  species  of  dog 
is  said  to  be  descended  from  the  shepherdii 
dog  and  the  greyhound,  and  is  more  used 
by  poachers  thnn  sportsmen. 
Luxther  (l«rch'«r),  n.  (See  Lurch,  to  eat] 
A  glutton;  a  gourmandizer. 
Lurd&n,  Luroane  (l^'dan,  16r'd&n),  a. 
[O.  Fr.  lourdin,  lourdsin,  from  lourd,  heavy, 
dull,  thick-headed.  SeeLooRD.]  Blockish; 
stupid;  clownish;  lazy  and  tiseless. 

In  one  (chamber). 
Red  after  revel,  droned  her  lurdant  knights 
Slumbering.  Ttnuystn. 

Lurdan,  Lurdane  O^r^dan,  Ui'd&nx  n.  A 
clown:  a  blockhead;  a  lazy  useless  person. 

Lure  (Ifir),  n.  [Fr.  Uurre,  from  M.H.O. 
{uocfar,  a  lure,  O.  luder,  carrion,  a  bait  for 


wild  beasts.  ]  1.  In  falconry,  an  object  some- 
what resembling  a  bird  thrown  into  the  air 
to  recall  a  hawk,  often  a  bunch  of  feaUiers 
or  several  wings  tied  together  and  attached 
to  a  cord.  The  hawk  being  accustomed  to 
get  pieces  of  fiesh  to  eat  from  the  lure, 
this  object  comes  to  have  a  great  influence 
on  it,  so  that  it  will  return  when  the  falconer 
swings  the  lure  about  and  whistles  or  calls. 
Hence— 2.  Any  enticement ;  that  which  in- 
vites by  the  prospect  of  advantage  or  plea- 
sure. *  With  a  smile  made  small  account  of 
beauty  and  her  luret.'    MUtcn, 

Lure  O&rX  v.i.  To  call  an  animal,  especially 
a  hawk. 

Standing  near  one  that  turtd  loud  and  shrill.  Bacon. 

At  whatsoever  hour  of  the  day  the  boy  lured  for 
him,  and  called  *  Limo,'  were  tne  dolphin  never  so 
close  hidden,  out  he  would,  and  come  abroad. 

NoUand. 

Lure  (10i)>  V-  ^  pret  ft  pp.  lured;  ppr.  luring. 

1.  In  foMonry,  to  attract  by  a  lure,  as  a 

hawk;  to  attract  to  a  lure  by  the  voice. 

O.  for  a  falconer's  voice. 
To  lurt  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  I     Shak. 

2.  To  entice;  to  attract;  to  invite  by  any- 
thing that  promises  pleasure  or  advantage. 
'  Lured  on  by  the  pleasure  of  this  bait'  Sir 
W.  Temple. 

And  various  sdence  lurts  the  learned  ejre.    Guy, 

Lurid  0<^id)>  <^  [Lluriditf.]  Pale  yellow, 
as  flame;  ghastly  pale;  gloomy;  dismal. 

AU  these  thoughts  of  love  and  strife 
Glimmered  through  his  lurid  life.    LougfelUm. 

2.  In  bot  having  a  dirty  brown  colour,  a 
little  clouded. 

Lurk  (Ifirk),  v.i.  [Apparently  correspond- 
ing to  N.  {tMto,  Dan.  lutke,  to  lurk,  to  skulk; 
amed  to  Dan.  lur,  O.  lauer.  an  ambush  or 
watching;  perhaps  to  (ot£«r(v.i),  Ueten,  Ac. 
See  Lurch,  v.i.]  l.  To  lie  hid;  to  lie  in  wait 

Let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  us  lur*  privily  for 
the  innocent.  Prov.  L  ii.  ' 

2.  To  lie  concealed  or  unperceived. 

The  spectral  form  of  an  awful  fate  dominating  all 
things  liuman  and  divine  might  lurh  in  the  back- 
ground, but  it  did  not  obtrude  itself  or  mar  the  fair- 
ness or  completeness  of  that  seemly  human  life  in 
which  the  spirit  found  satisfaction  and  rest 

Dr.  Caird. 

Lurker  (lArk'Ar),  n.  One  that  lurks  or  keeps 
out  of  sight 
Lurkinc-hole,  LurUng-plaoe  (I6rk'ing- 

hdL  l&nring-plasX  n.  A  place  in  which  one 
luivs  or  lies  concealed ;  a  secret  place ;  a 
hiding-place;  a  den. 

Lurry (lur'l),  n.  [W.  Uwry,  precipitant;  Uvor, 
that  tends  forwud.]  1.  A  confused  throng; 
a  crowd;  a  heap. 

A  lurry  and  rabble  of  poor  Carthlng  friars,  who  have 
neither  rent  nor  revenue.  tVorld  ^Wonderx. 

2.  A  confused  inarticulate  sound  or  utter^ 
ance;  as,  a  lurry  of  words. 

We  are  not  to  leave  duties  for  no  duties,  and  to  tnra 
prayers  into  a  kind  of  lurry.  Mitton. 

Loiry  flur^X  ^^    A  lorry.    Lord  Lytton. 
Luicmia  (lus-sin'i-a),  n.    A  genus  of  inses- 

sorial  birds  of  the  thrush  family  (Turdid«). 

to  which  the  nightingale  (L.  phUomala) 

belongs.    See  NlOHTDtOALE. 
Luscl0U8Gi^'^X<>-  [O.K  luthioue.  Comp. 

huh.]    1.  Very  sweet;  delicious;  grateful 

to  the  taste;  pleasing;  delightful 

And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste.  Drydtn. 
He  will  bait  nim  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of 
some  gainful  purchase.  South, 

2.  Sweet  or  rich  so  as  to  cloy  or  nauseate; 
sweet  to  excess;  hence,  unctuous;  fulsome. 

He  had  a  tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking,  that  was 
apt  to  tire  the  patience  of  his  hearers.        y</fr^' 

3.  Smutty;  obscene.    [Rare.] 

Lusdouily  G^uh'us-liX  adv.  In  a  luscious 
manner. 

LusdOUflneSfl  Oasl^'us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  luscious. 

Lueeme  (l<i'»*ni).  n.  [Fr.  Ump-cervier,  L. 
lupua-cervariue,  aeer-woU— lupus,  a  wolf, 
and  eervus.  a  stagj    A  lynx. 

Lush  (lush),  a.  [Probably  connected  with 
lish.  So.  leish,  vigorous,  active,  lust,  lusty: 
the  common  derivation  from  luscious,  ana 
that  from  delicious,  in  O.K.  sometimes 
written  licimis,  may  however  be  correct] 
Fresh,  luxuriant,  and  juicy;  succulent. 

How  tush  and  lusty  the  grass  looksl  how  green  I  Shn*. 
And  at  the  root  thto  lush  green  grasses  bum'd 
The  red  anemone.  Tennyson. 

LJUiilOuMtiXn.  [Same  origin  as  IkMv  (which 
see).]  Intoxicating  drink;  especially  beer. 
[Slang.] 

LuBhburg;  Luzemlran  Oush^b^rg,  lukr- 

em-b^ig),  n.  A  counterfeit  coin  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  coined  at  Luxembourg,  and 


eh,  cAain;     eh,  SclocA;     g,  ^;      j.iob;     fl,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  aiti^;     th,  CAen;  th,  CAin;     w,  trig;     wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  Ksr. 


■re  flod  loiho  Hnd  toihano  In  a  OnuT  dls- 
Isct,  iDcuitdg  joUy,  .  .  .  there  leeini  to  be 
■ome  ffTDuniT  for  auppoiinff  Che  word  to  be 
pure  Ronunj,'  C  a  tefand.)  TIpiT  or 
onder  tJie  irmueacB  of  Intoiiciitliifl  UqDor. 
[Slug] 
LnilMl  (IfiV-ad).  n.  [I^.  Oi  Lunndot,  tbe 
LuilUnluu,  ortheFnrtogueae.l  The  eel e- 
bnited  Portiigue«  epfc  poam,  written  by 
Cimoeni,  an  the  ettobli^rnest  of  the  Por- 

Ltuki    ' 

LiniS't"riiikr'i-''"A"ii  mii°'ltxj  fellow; 

LiUkI  (luali),  v.i.    To  be  Idle,  Indolent,  or 

uaemplored     irarrw. 
I,iuklAli  t  Ouak'lih).  a.    IncUned  to  Ituk  or 

belu7.    MarHm. 

Iniklillly  t  (liulf'lih-U),  nle.    LuUf. 
LnsUihiiBU  I  (luak'lih-aee),  n.   DlspodtlOD 


I  (Ifl-ifi'il-ui),  0.     IL.  laiBriui 

from  lurfo,  iumni,  to  uport]  Of  or  pei 
taii^iwp  lo  pUy;  iportlve. 

Liuoryt  <ia'K-il),  a.  [L  luwriiu.)  Uh- 
In  plu;  pZ»fa1;  at^  luKry  iDetbode  of  iD 
■tractiDg  chlldien.    Jir.  Tautor 

LnBt  (Intt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  O.Su.  D.  Q.  uii 
Sw.  (ui[:  Icel.  lyK,  lojCi;  Dun.  lyit;  Ootta 
luffut,  deelre.  tvtton,  to  deaire.  The  roo 
meulDg  li  baiieTsd  by  Grimm  to  be  teei 
Id  thTleaL  (Uita,  to  unite,  k  tliit  lui 
woiild  orlolniilj  meui  what  •mltei  or  tb 
itata  of  balna  •mitten,  See  the  verb. 
1.  Longing  deun ;  eagemeu  to  poBieu  o 
«Dja]i:  tt,  the  lull  of  gain. 


iTopeniltj^  depraved  affection  or 
DOTS  eipwlally.  uioii]  appeUta; 


8.1  Pleaiure;  will;  tocU 


Lvrt  (tat).  t.i.  I  A.  Su.  hula 
tcei.  htttt,  I>an.  (gilt.  D.  ludm. 
Lilt,  to  ptsaH.  li  another  fom 
lUt:lol&e.  -ButtimadleaTe 
Sneruer. — Z.  To  delli4  eagarty;  to 


Lntt-DTMUkMl  (Iiut^briTHd),  a 


and  lii0-disted  m 
LuUrt  Que'tcr),  n. 


1.  Vlcarooa:  robntt;  ■ 
health.'    SacttilU. 

Lnattnllr  (Iiuttui-U) 


LuiHCl  (luafik),  a.    Luaty;  vigoroniiJoTlaL 


guaUty  of  being  Inaty;  vlgoui 


LoKllr  autf  1-U).  ode. 


dl7(lu 


LnMlBM  (loatlea),  a.    1.  Free  from  fut 

£.1  Uatleu;  languid;  lileleat:  Indlffeienl. 

So  ImlUtt  b«n  Ihcy.  so  weak,  lo'wui.  Sftnjet. 
Ltutnl  Oua'tral),  a.  [L  tiu/nlii,  from 
Ziolrd,  to  purify.]  1.  lleed  In  pnrincatioo; 
ai,  [tufrnf  water.     '  Hit  better  parta  by 


LUT£OL£Q(K 


paiiScation  of  the  whole  Koman  people 

Canned  at  the  end  of  ersry  file  yean. 
CO— t  The  tpaco  of  H»b  yean.ot  Bf ty  com- 
pleted monthi,  among  the  andent  Romana. 
Inst-stalaad  (lort'aund), 


),  ct.      DeDled  by 

InWwort  (Inaf w*rt). B.  [Riiuland twrt.] 
A  plant  of  the  geaui  Droiarei  (nDdew.    See 

DBOSRKA. 

Initr  Quiti).  a.  [From  E.  jiu r;  D.  and  a. 
l-uttig,  D.  Ivitiii,  merry.  ioviaL  See  Lost.] 
1.  Full  of  or  chaiactertzed  by  life,  iplrit, 
Tigour,  bealtb.  or  the  lllce;  atoat:  vfEOroui: 
roDuat;  healthful;  lively;  mony;  gLUasL 


Loitnte  (liu'tritX  t! 


cleanse,   from  tiatru 


■LtuVt^ 
a  luUful 


Lnntratat  (liu'tTit),  ii  To  go  al 
thepuipoaeof  Inapectlogaa  totbee] 
or  puriflcatlon  of  a  place- 


2  Indaa.  unltf.  theucriflceaoTcaremonla 
by  which  cltlei,  fleidi,  armlei,  or  people 
deflled  by  Crimea  were  purif  ed. 
luatre  (l"«'t*r).  "  [**.  luitn;  L  luttrum. 
a  puriflealory  ucriflce,  from  luo,  to  woah 
■way,  to  purify,  or  aa  othere  think,  from 
luiHO,  to  ahine.  See  Ldbtruh.I  1.  Bright- 
neea;  iplendnar;  gian;  a>.  the  luilre  of  the 

£.  In  nUnn-ot.  a  variation  In  the  nature 
of  the  reflecting  nuface  of  minerals.  In 
(hie  Knu  It  dealinuitet.  Bret,  the  Und  or 
^uaUty  of  the  li^ht  reflected;  aecond.  the 


quaUty  of  the  light  r 
degree  o(  inlenrfty. 


retiiwui.  aa  in  pltchaCone 
gypnm;  and  liUy.  ■■  in  untanthua.  With 
regard  (o  degree  of  Intenilty,  tbe  lustre  ii 
aald  to  be  tplendent  when  It  can  be  aeen 
at  a  great  dletaoce;  ihinma,  when  the 
ndectsd  light  li  weak;  glUtming.  when 
obaerved  only  at  a  abort  distance;  fftijnmer- 
ing.  when  the  anrf  ace  presents  ooly  UimliKma 
polnU;  and  dull,  when  the  lorface  ia  almoat 
destitute  of  luatre. —S.  The  splendour  of 


4  A  aconee  with  lights:  a  binnehed  chande- 
lier ornamented  with  dropa  or  peaduita  ol 


Ik  A  fabric  lor  ladiea*  dresses,  consisting  of 
cotton  warp  and  woollen  weft  It  Is  plain 
or  ssU-coloiired,  and  has  a  highly  flnlahed 
lustrous  surface. 
Initre  (lu«'l*r),  n.  (Directly  from  L.  iw- 
tnaK.  and  therefore  ultimately  the  same 
■■—     — fl  LcsTHUM.]    The 


o  his  herte.'     Lydgata.  — 


Sth.  Robust,  stout,  strong.  Tl£oroQa,hea]tli- 

ful,  large,  bulkr,  corpulent 
LoBtTbedtt  t  n.  Pleasure;  mirth.   Oiaaar, 
Lncna  wttnra  (lO'ius  na-UI'i«),  n.    [l.  a 


play  or  nwrt  of  nature-]  A  term 
toamonster,ortaanythlagSM  ' 
'  iral  in  the  physical  «Dri3._ 


person  thai  plays  on  the  I 

Lotarlous  aa-U'ri-ua),  o.  IL  lutarlm,  Iroro 
IntutA.  mud.]  Pertaining  to,  living  in;  or 
of  the  colour  of  mud. 

LntatlonOu-ta'ahan),  n.  [Sea  Lcn.]  Tbe 
act  or  method  of  luting  veasela 

Lnte  (liit).  n.  [Fr.  luM,  from  Ar.  at  <)d,  the 
lute.)  A  stringed  musical  Lnstrumant  of  tlH 
guitar  kind,  loruierly  very  popular  In  Europe. 

,  parte,  via.  the  table 

sound^nole     In    t£e 
■■■■   ;     the     body. 


strings      Into     seml- 

^  pain,  each  pair  toned 

ger*    of     the    right 

play  on  a  lute,  or  as  cm  a 

iS^SSn.™.  r«n,™. 

.App.lu«d;ppr.I«tjfV: 

»  of  Bve 


lestltuti 


.  Lllftllnl(ln^tri-ka]),a.  Pertaining  to puri- 
flcatlon.     MiddleUm. 
Lmtrlng  (lils'trina),  n.     [From  tialre.]    A 
'    spades^  glossy  silk  cloth.  [Corruptly  writ- 

LmbWU  Gus'Inis).  a.     Characterized  by 
lustre;  bright:  shining;  luminous. 


To  close  or  coat  with  luta.     A  gtui  retort 
Is  said  to  ba  (utrd.  when  It  is  smeared  ov«t 

eflects  ol  heat,  and  to  prevent  its  fiulon- 
Lute,  LutlM  oat,  mi'ing),  n.  [L  bitum, 
mud,  clay,  fivm  (iio,  to  wash.}  In  cAcm. 
(a)  a  composition  of  clay  or  other  tenacloos 
substance  used  lor  stopping  the  Juncture  of 
Teasels  so  closely  a»  to  prevent  the  escspe 
or  entrance  ol  sir.  (b)  The  external  coating 
of  clay  or  sand,  or  other  substances  applied 
to  gUSB  retort*,  in  order  that  they  may 
support  a  high  temperature  without  fusing 


LtUtrolUly  (lus^rus-ll),  odi.  In  a  lustrous 
manner;  brilUantly;  lumbioualj, 

LnitmZL  (Ins'trum),  n.  pL  Ltutruuu  or 
LnstraCIus'trumi,  luiVaV  [L.]  1.  A  lus- 
tration or  purlUcatlun ;    particularly,  the 


Llite-I>ackedCan>akt),a.  Havlngacurvad 
spine.    SoUafid. 
Lntaillrtaiifen-lst),n.   A  periormer  on  tha 

Luteoltlne,  LntcoUne  (ifi't«-oi-i-in,  iin«- 

ol-iu),ii.  (L.  luUD2ui,yellowish,fromIuMui, 


.  abune;       y,  Sc  tty. 


LTOOPODZ 


tolden  r<Uow.|  (CkHuO*)  The  jxUdv 
colourfng  mtttar  of  weld  or  drVi  weed. 
Wben  ■ubUmed  It  cnMilllIei  Id  ti««dlM. 

LntaoiU  (Ifi'M-iui  a.  II.  tuUui.  nllDwUh,] 
0(  >  browniili  nllow;  al  ■  oUriAi  cDlour. 

IaUt,  lutUt  oacu,  Idt'iitX  >>.  One  who 
piBra  00  m  late. 

Intewant  ab-Ia'eot),  a.  [From  t.  tuUtu, 
jelton.I    O)  B  iBllowlih  colour. 

t>nt«-«tnilC  (lill'itriiigX  n.    UtB  itrint  D(  > 

LntMbClnc  (lat'ttrios),  n.  [A  comptloD 
of  luiiriiu.l  A  lUut  tlour  Und  of  llUl 
OHd  for  UdlBt' drsuea.— ro  ipiakin  luU- 
MTiiv.  to  ipuk  Id  in  ilTecUd  muiBer  or  In 


iHth  thjADonlnff  in'tbe  couth 
LutMU  GO-WiHI-b).  >i 

Jupllef,  dlKOTBTfld  by 

NoFsmW,  lUl 
Xntharui  (1Q'Ui«r.u)b  a.    Fertalnlii 

Hirtla  Lviher.  the  rslonner ;  u,  tbi 

themn  chotcit- 
latharui  (ia'th«r-ui),  n.     A  dllclple  0 

lowCT  ot  Lnlher;  one  who  tdberei  t 

doctrlnn  ot  Luther. 

LnUitmnltTO,  Lutberlvn  (I'l'^^r-u 

la'Chtr-iim),  n.  The  doctrinei  of  re] 
H  tught  bj  Luthei,  the  chuictariiUc 
trine  of  wluob  Ib  ajnnilMtuitlBtlaii,  o 
doclHnB  thBt  the  body  of  Cbrjit  It  pr 
tn  Uifl  tuduriet.    Some  of  the  more  ext 


»_ol  the  hi 
a  ol  b^ 


lord'*  I 


r,  bat  tl 


>I  ChllU  li 


at  llrrt  retained  m merelrtolerable 
tber  and  bla  tellow-nfonnen,  a* 
and  plctora*  in  plaoee  ol  wordilp. 

,,  haire  become  btoarlte  and 


.    See  LUT^  In  eAtn. 


iedi«lli- 
olwUcb 


dlatinffiSitat 

churchea. 

LnttMTn,  LntheraiL  (IQ'th«ni,  IQ'thtr-an). 
n.  IPnibab1rlromFr.lutsm(<<rblcbMe)] 

L-aOnM  OtttlngJ,  ik    Ser  ' 

LntUC  1.    See  LCTXH. 

LntoMflat^di).!!.   |L.< 

clay,]    Mlrj;  ooveredi 

Lntn  oa-tn),  n.    |L. 
(aniu  of  camlToroui  ai 
EIBde  tlibe.  comprialDS  the  otten,  ol 
then  are  mas  j  ipecle*.    Bee  orruL 

LnUrU  (lfi-'ii'"-a},  n.  A  geaui  of  lamel- 
Ubnnchlile  moUuKa,  beloaglag  to  tbe 
family  U/ads.  The  ipeclea  are  found  In 
the  land  at  the  moatha  of  riren,  in  tcm' 
patate  clluuitei. 

tntulentt  (la'tfi-lentL  a.  [L.  U-luUntut, 
from  ir.luTn.  mud.)    Moddj;  turbirt;  thict 

Lnxl  Qa^},  V.I.    Bams  u  LvxaU.    Poet. 

LozkM  Ooka'tt),  e.L  Drat  A  pp.  tuxaltd; 
ppr,  ivaatiAff.  [L  iufa»  Jucalum^  from 
lunu,  dlilocaled,  obDqne  or  ilaotlns,  from 
Gr.  lumu.  liKat,  tUotlitg.)  To  dlipbee  or 
rerooTe  fnim  Ita  proper  place,  aa  a  Joint ; 
to  pDt  out  oI  lolnt;  to  dlalocale. 

Lonthm  (Inu-^'ataonl  n.  l.  The  act  of 
Iniatlng  or  lanlii(  a  Joint  trom  Ita  proper 

K'lee  or  artlcolatloni  or  tbe  Mataof  bdng 
aa  put  out  of  JolnL — 1.  A  dlalocatlon; 
that  which  la  dulocaled. 
lue  (Inka),  n.    IL.  Iimia,  ei«a^  eabvTa- 
gance,  luiurrj    Luxni?.    [IUrB.1 
Luxoriaim  (fog-iail-aiul  n.    The  alaie 


growth  or  qnantl^;  ttrong.  vlgorom  growth: 

WblW  Ihrvntfi  Iha  pwHh  nfw  tbt  Ahcniat*  bKut 
Whhnuik  Md  HuoMii^,  ea  ikr  Uaioi  (•« 

17  {iDg-imi-an-fl},  Same  aa  List- 


a.  In  tat  a  term  appltei 
mnltipllaa  the  Beta]  an' 
tttOT  Uu  *■ 


LnnrtaMOug-ifil^t),  e-i.  pret  A  pp.  lia>- 


grow  toaaperilaaa>abaadaDc«.— 2.  ^o  teed 
or  live  luurioualy;  aa^  the  herda  huvrtofe 


[uaurioCe  In  deadlpllon. 

Liunillttlon  (luB-ia'rt-t'ihon),  n.  The  act 
of  luxurlatlns;  the  proceaa of  growing  ex- 
ubetantt]'.  or  beyond  tbe  oattiral  growth. 

■ '  ""^  (log-rfl-rl'e-tlX  ft  Same  aa /4(xu- 

(lu^-ia'rl-ni),  a.     [Fr,  haatti- 

tuxi  L.  twnirwnu,  from  tuxuna,  luxury.] 
1.  Characterlied  by  Indulgeooa  in  luiuiy; 
fflTen  to  luiuiy;  voluptuoua;  Indulglog 
met]  or  eiccultely  Id  ths  pleaaurea  (3 
the  table,  the  gratlicatlon  of  appetite,  or 
In  rich  and  expeniJve  dreaa  and  equipage; 
la,  a  tuxuriofti  lire;  luzurisuf  citlea : luiiu- 

cootrtbutlng  to  free  or  eitiaTigant  ludul- 
geDcaln  diet,  dteu  and  equipage:  at,  luxu- 
nmu  wealth. —fl.  Fumlahed  with  luxuriea; 
aa.  a  Ivxurumt  table- — 1. 1  Cbaracterlred  by 


.t  Luxuriant;  a 


■eniual.  In^mpente.'ieU-fnduIgei 
LiixurioiUl7  <1ag-iQ'rJ-tu-llX  "d 


rlmuneu  nng-iQ'rl-Da-neaX  n.    The 

or  quality  oHelng  luxuriouL 

LoxnrlW  (iDg'iaristX  n.     One  given  to 

Lozniy  (lug'ia-rt).  n.  [L.  Ivauha,  from 
lufuj,  aenaual  exceaa]  t.  A  tree  or  extra- 
vagant iDdulgence  In  the  p1eaiur«a  of  the 
Uble,  aa  In l^h  and  eipenilve  diet, or  dell- 

■-      ipn  o!  appetite;  or  the  free  la- 


stly di 


L  That 


ihlch  ii  dellKhttnl  to  the  aenaea. 
jigL  &C-;   eapocEally.  that  which 

dainty;  any  deltclooi  food  or  drink;  and 
beuca,  any  article  ol  food  or  dtink  not  necca- 
aary  to  aupport  life. 


deiire ;    laacTiIouuieia. 
□dboatia]  appetite.'  SJiak. 

Ion,  plea- 


, JUfty,  deUcflcy,  gratlflc 

Hixre,  enjoyment,  delight. 
Lui  Oniyij    The  nnmr  -'  -  ' 

afflmied  to  be  Indeatruc 
■tatad  to  have  been  ooeol  Uu  vertsbne,  the 
tbe  leaamold  bone  ot  (be  great 


IttSOlft  OQ'iQ-la:^ 
nat  order  Juncacaia.  Tht 
but  alwan  perennial  wlui  more  graaillkc 
lollige,  fringed  with  longwbltehaln.  There 
are  many  ipeciea.  leieral  of  which  are 
found  InBritaln. 

-I^IOoth.  -Hai.  IceL  JOr.  -Ugr,  O  H.O.  -ith. 
O.  Hat,  D.  -Kj*],  a  termination  ot  adJeoUrea 
and  advarba,  it  a  contraction  ol  A  Sax.  Ife, 
E.  liltt;  aa  tn  lorelu,  oianlv.  rlchJv.  readllv. 
that  la.  lore-Ilka  man-tike,  rich-lDie.  readr- 
llke.  At  an  adverbial  tuOx  -ly  wat  originally 
-Ilea,  the  dative  or  ablative  caae  ol  an  adjec- 
tlva  in  I(e 

I^tia  (D'an),  n.  [Sea  LlAH.]  A  leaab  lor 
holding  a  hound. 

IOrw<IJMtgi'art).a.  (LL  tturdui,  dapple 
gray.  See  Luui,)  Gray;  eray-bafred. 
[Scotch.] 


If  CBHA  ni-if  na),  IL  A  genua  ot  buttertliet, 
clotely  allied  to  Folyommatua  L.  diipar 
(large  wpper-butterily)  and  {..pAImuitmall 
coppar-bultaifly)  are  Britlih  tpaclea 

i™ilid»fl!-a*'nl-d«.npt  Atamllyollepl- 
dopteroua  Iniecta,  of  which  the  type  la  the 
gehiu  LycflDA 

LTOUitlmiiie  (ll'kan-thr«p),  n.  [Or.  tykut, 
a  wolf,  and  anUr^,  a  man  ]  1.  Origin- 
ally, a  man  auppoaad  to  have  been  trant- 

with  lit  uvue  propentltlea :  a  werewolf.  — 
Z  A  penon  uFected  with  lycauthiopy;  one 
who  imaginet  hlmtall  to  be  a  wolf,  and  acta 
In  contonnlty  wlUi  hit  delualon. 


I*i»BtIirCFPr(II-kan'(hrO'plX  n.  [Or.  (v 
arAna— IhIm,  a  woU,  and  anihrapot.  a 
A  kmd  ol  erratic  melucboly  or  inadnea 
which  the  patient  inppoiaa  blmaelf  tc 


lJonua(lI-a('um),  n.  [Or.  Ivitian,  Irom  a 
temple  near  It  dedicated  to  Apollo  tjtktiot, 
ApoTlo  the  wolf>ilayer.  Iroui  lytoi,  a  wolf.] 


clatloa  ol  men  tor  llternry  improvement 

4.  A  achool  tor  the  higher  education  prepara- 
toTj  lo  the  unfvenily. 

Ly<diKB.tel  Qlk'Bit),  n.     Same  a>  Li^^^ai*. 

Lychnll  (lik'nla).  n.  [L ;  Or.  I^Anu,  allied 
to  lychnat.  a  light.]  I.  A  ganna  of  uaually 
erect.anuual,  blenntal,  and  perennial  hertia, 
belODglHH  to  tbe  nat  otder  Caiyophyllaceia. 
Some  ot  them  bear  beantlful  flowara.  There 
are  tiMUt  thirty  ipeclea,  nativet  ohleBy  of 
Kurope  and  eitratroplcal  Alia,  a  tew  ooenr- 
ring  In  the  arctic  ngloni.  They  diHer  trom 
SUena  In  the  number  ol  tlylea,  which  In 
Lychnll  ii  four  or  Bve,  In  SUene  three. 
Sevend  tpeciet  an  found  in  BrilahL-^ 
1.  niny'a  name  for  tbe  ruby,  lapphlra,  or 

iTehiilte  (lik^It),  n.  (Or.  lyehnMt.  from 
lyAnai,  i  lamp.  I  An  old  Dame  for  Partan 
marble,  trom  Ita  being  qnarried  by  lamp- 
light 

I^lbnoUte  (Ilk'no-bttV  n.  [Or.  fueAnaa,  a 
Itinp,  and  Moi,  lUe,]  One  who  laboun  or 
tranaacta  bualneia  by  night,  and  aleepa  by 

LyOhnoMinM  (lU^oo-iliAp^  n.  [Or.  lyOimit, 
a  lamp,  light,  and  akopt6,tn  tee.]  In  areA 
H  unall  narrow  window  In  the  chancel  of  ■ 
church,  to  arranged  tbat  a  penon  outiide 
miy  heeuabled  to  lee  the  prietC  at  the  altar 

Lyoodon  (U'kS-doDX  n.    [Or.  fylts*,  a  wolf. 

tlow-moving  Innocuoui  lerpentt  ^innd  In 
South  Africa. 

Lycodont  (Dlia-dontX  n.  [Or.  lykm.  a  wolf, 
andodcva,  odorUoa,  atooth.]  lagfol.  auame 
given  to  certain  toaall  teeth,  auppuaed  to  be 
thoie  of  a  kind  ot  wolf -flah. 

I^OOP«<km<U-kA-ptr'dDn),  n.  [Or.  lykot, 
a  wolf,  and  yierdAHai,  to  break  wind]  A 
genua  of  fungi,  (be  apeciet  ot  which  grow  ta 
the  form  of  balla,  wUcb  bant  and  diacbarge 
their  iporea  ot        ■    ■     "     -  -      - 


callei^^nff-bo^   L.gt  ..... 

puH-ball.  acta  mechinicaUy  aa  a  atyptlc.  bjr 
RieauB  ul  Ita  brown  tporei ;  L.  giganltum, 
or  giant  pufl-ball.  when  dir,  ataimohea 
alight  woundt,  abd  the  amoke  atupeDea  beea. 
In  a  yonng  atate  it  la  edibia 
Id^)0P«rflC1im  (U-kd-pCr'al-kum),  n.  [Qr. 
^tiii.awDlt.and]iAittim,apeach.]  Agenna 
of  ptanta  clotely  allied  to  Solanum.  and 
belonging  to  tbe  itaL  order  SoUnaco.  Tbree 
or  foor  apaciea,  all  South  American,  are 
known.  L.  4imltntuni  fa  the  love-apple  or 
tomato.     It  ia  dlatlngnlihed  from  Selannn 

S  the  elongate  Bcnnduat*  eonnata  anthera 
ayare  uoanned.  tall,  looaefrowlngberbt. 
with  plnnatlaect  laavet  and  padnnsulate 
lax  few-flowered  oymei. 
LfOOpod  (II^A-pod).  n.  A  plant  belonglag 
to  the  nat.  order  Ij'oopodlaceB. 
Iroopote  (li'k6-pU),  n.    [Or.  lykvt.  a 

and  pom.  iwifoi,  a  toot  ■    "-  

atone,  the  lilgbiyln- 


i  toot.]    V(«eUI>le  brin- 


eb.  sciodi:    g,fo:    j.^ob. 


iitheboimet-inaoMiae(wliJcta  Me),  jf.il 
ii  tbs   Barburr  apa  or  muot,  the  onlir 
monkeyfoiuid  m^uope.  It  uthkblM  Egypt 
and  fiarbuT  and  the  rock  of  Olbraltar. 
»« i»  A«  miM  Mim  (iiuk-ad'ani-ii-4''>bi>ti).  n. 
■niaaotocMtcrf ■•—•-•—  ..— j— 


Iiatlon  conalaU  In  corartiut  tbe  roadway  or 
[ormluc  tlie  road-onut  with  unBll  broken 
■lonea  to  a  eonilderable  depth,  and  codboU- 
dating  tbun  by  cintico  worklog  upon  the 
road,  or  by  rollarm,  ao  aa  to  form  a  hard, 
flim,  and  amootb  inrfice. 
WjlWdainf  W,(nuik-ad'ani-LO, «.(.  prat.  <tpp. 

r  path,  with   iniaU   broken 

lACiE 

Id  (mi 
)d  by 


road, 


.    See  MacadahIzaHoh. 

-road  (makad'am-rUdX  n.  A  road 
■  '  ■      ■   ition  (which 


Kaoao  (ma-kll'a).  n.    Same  ai  Mama. 
iaic«|ue{ina-kak0.7i.    (Fr.j    A  monkey  of 
"~  -anua  Macacui  (which  aee). 

(mak'a-rlz),  P.I.  [Or.  matarirS,  to 
«a»  (Tom  mnJrar,  bleued.]  To  bleu;  to 
ononnce  happy;  towiah  Joy  to;  to  con- 
Btolate.     [Raie] 

SUnronl  (mak-a-ra'n!).  n.  pi.  HacaTOnlB 


ally  a  mlitureof 


or  comical  feUow  la  called  by  the  name  of 

Uih  Joet-puddilv.  the  Oemian  ifannniriE 
{Jaa  Sautaoe),  and  the  French  Jean  Fn- 
Hnt  iJelm  Fimrl)  I-  A  dough  of  flne 
wheaUD  Dour  made  into  a  tubular  or 
pipe  form,  rarying  from  the  thickneaa  of  a 
gooM  quill  lo  an  iDch  in  diameter,  which 
wu  flrtt  prepared  In  Italy,  and  introduced 

' '— ■'leuameoritaliauor 

iroorite  food  among 

pleaae  an  idle  fancy. 

The  abort  period 
■I  the  taifaloQ  datea 
..    They  were  diitln- 


Oanoeae  pait«.  Itlsaf 
thaltaliana— lAmedl 

Tagant  or  calculated  to 
».  i  aort  of  droll  or  fo< 
an  eiquiiite ;  a  dandy 
that  lie  macaronlet  Ii 

vulihed  by  an  Immen 


long  taiaeli,  and 

onall-clothw  cut 

a>  poHlble.   (See  Ag.  in  nt 


St,  wab^ 


1  One  ot  a  body  ol 


Maryland  ti 
able  tor  thai 


(mak-a-rfi'nl^n).  SanK  ai  Jfae- 

(n»k-a-r*'nik),  o.  1.  Of  or  per. 
tint  food  macaninL—l.  Pertaining 

■uacaroni;  hence,  empty;  tfUUag; 

n:  affected t.COnaiatingaf  amiitoreor 

ible  ot  ill'fomied  or  iD^ioniiected  worda, 

or  aipreaaed  In  vordi  ot  a  barttaroua  or  bar- 
leaque  coinage,  aa  of  Tulsar  worda  Lalinlied 
or  utfn  worda  modemlied ;  aa,  THOcarofue 
ver»e.  —MaBanmie  wrw  or  poctTu,  properly, 
a  kind  of  humoroua  poetry  in  which,  along 
with  LaUn,  worda  of  other  languagea  are 
Introduced  with  Utin  inflectloiu  and  con- 


dnhigto 
larlUea 


A  small  iweetcake,  with 
K(e,  Ur,  fat,  [|tU;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pi 


caroni;  a  (op. 

■■Mrtliar  (mak-mt^niX  n.  The  nami 
giten  to  a  ipedea  of  pbeaaant  ISaplaanav. 
ignitu^  a  natlTe  M  China,  from  barinj 
been  made  knawn  In  thia  coautry  by  Lon 
Jfoearttuy  during  hia  mladon  to  CIil£a.  I 
■a  a  natlTe  ot  Bnmatra. 


,       kaaHr-oll).  n.    An  oil 

ed  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair, 
BO  named  from  Jfoaunr,  a  dutrlet  In  the 
filand  of  Celebeg,  In  the  Eaatem  Archi- 
pelago, from  which  it  wa>  originally  pro- 
cured. The  name  la  very  commonly  gben 
to  a  perfumed  mliture  of  cattor-oU  and 

Uaoiw  (ma-k*').  n-  [The  uatlie  name  in 
the  Antaiea.)  One  of  a  genna  (Macrocer- 
cni)  ot  beautiful  birda  o(  the  purot  tribe. 
The  macawa  an  raagnllloent  bitda.  diatin. 
aniihed  by  bating  their  cheaka  dcatltute  of 
feaChen,  and  tbelr  tsU-t«athen  long  (hence 
their  generic  name).  They  are  all  natlrei 
of  the  tropical  regtona  of  Bouth  America. 
The  largeit  and  moat  apiendia  in  regard  to 


(and  A.I-' 

It  yielda  i 

■weetUh  taite  and  an  odour  of  vIoLeta,  uaed 
by  the  natlTea  of  the  Weat  Indlei  ai  an 
emollient  In  painlnl  aSectiooi  ot  the  Jobita, 
and  lately  imported  Into  Britain,  where 

in  the  mannlactiiTe  of  toUi 


KaccabWD  (mak-ka-b^'an),  a.  Pertaining 
\o  the  Jewiah  princet  called  MaccabeM.  wbo 
deliiered  Judea  froni  the  tyranny  ot  Antio- 
chuB  Eplphanea  B.O.  IBI,  uid  rendered  it 
independent  (or  about  a  century. 

Maccah«a(inakTiB-b6y.n,i,!.  llienameof 
two  booka  treating  of  Jewiah  hiatofy  under 
the  UaccabeeaD  piincea,  included  in  our 
Apocrypha,  and  accounted  canonical  by  the 
Eoman  CathoUc  Hiurch.  There  an  othsr 
two  book*  IreaUng  ol  the  hiatory  of  this 
period,  but  the  third  and  fourth  appear  to 
have  been  altogether  unknown  to  Uie  west- 
ern church. 

HMCOlwy  (maklia-bol),  n.    Same  as  Jfoe- 

IIMCOQtMl(mak'ktl-ba),  n.  (From  Maeaiiba, 
a  dlttrlct  In  Martinique  wheiv  the  tobacco 
■  '  '    "        ,uff  is  made  grows.]    A 


IbtCCUbftll  (maklni-bA),  ».    aama  aa  Jfue- 

■aoe  (mia),  n.  [O.Pr.  inii«a.  Fr.  nuu«,  Pr. 
nuMa,  It,  maaa,  a  club;  from  L.  maba. 
which,  however,  la  only  found  in  the 
dim.  mateolo,  a  kind  ol  mallet  or  beetle.] 
1.  A  weapon  of  war  in  oaa  in  Europe  aa  Uto 
aa  the  sliteenth  century,  and  atlll  used 


„ „ ..  waa  a  laTODrita 

•eapon  with  knlghta,  with  tbe  caraliy  im- 
.uedlatoly  auceeedlng  them,  and  at  ail  time* 
with  Oghtlng  priesth  whom  a  canon  ot  thn 
Church  lorbane  to  wield  the  aword.  It  con- 
elated  ol  a  staff  ot  about  G  feet  long,  with  ■ 
metal  head  frequently  In  the  form  ol  ■ 
spiked  balL  The  huda,  howerer.  aaanmed 
a  variety  of  forma,  but  all  were  couatmcted 


L  An  0] 


a  copper, 


r,  or  other  metal,  resembling  the  wi_ 

._.. .  1 ,  before  magtsCratea 

I  authority.  —  S.  The 


S.  A  currier-s  mallet  v>lth  a  knobbed  face, 
made  by  the  Inaertlon  of  pins  wltb  egg- 
ahaped  heaiis,  used  in  leather-dreaaing  to 
soften  and  aupple  the  tanned  hides  and 

Mace  (mas),  B.  [Fr.  rnoci..  It.  tio«,  L.  nioei.. 
raarir.  the  Mme  with  Or,  jnalcn.  an  Indian 
spice.]  A  spice,  the  dried  aril  or  coTerliv 
ol  the  leed  ot  the  nutmeg  {Myritlica  fro- 
iminsl  thia  covering  being  a  Aeahy  net-like 
envelope  somewbat  reaeinbling  the  hnak  of 
a  BIbert.  when  freeh  It  la  (3  a  beaaUtuI 
crimaon  hne.  It  Is  extremely  fragrant  and 
aromatic,  and  Is  chiefly  need  In  cooking  or 
ta  picklea.   See  Mykistioa. 

Mu)«-ale(maa'Bl),».  Ale  eplced  with  maca. 

HMa-bever  (mas'bir-4r^  n.  a  penoo 
who  carriea  a  mace  before  public  function- 


In  the  fourth  century,  denied  the  dla- 

iceired  to  I  .    . 

.-3d  through  theiu. 

Ji(maa«-d6'nl-au),0.   Belonglug 

„■  iiilatlng  to  Macedonia. 
Haoe-proof  (mas'prbf).  a.    Secnn  agalnat 

Uacar  (mas'ir),  n.  A  mace-bearer;  spedB- 
cally.  In  Scotland,  an  offloer  attondlng  on 
the  conrta  of  aeaiion.  telnda.  Juitlclary,  and 
eichequer.  Macers  are,  properly  apuklng, 
tbe  lervanCa  ol  (he  courts,  and  tbe  attend- 
anta  on  the  Judges  on  Che  bench,  and  It  la 
tJielr  duty  to  preserve  silence  In  the  oaurt, 
to  execute  the  orders  ot  the  Judget,  to  call 

ranta  for  the  apprehension  of  dellnquenta, 


oMn.     tabe,  tub,  bull; 


LTHZ-ZTEO 

bat  with  ei 

Cm*  bMd  long  liun«d  lor  their  ahup  ■!■>  . 
vblflh  durutAT  they  protublv  owe  b>  tbalj' 
tuUt  ol  pTDWUiu  aboBt  mt  night,  tad  their 
bitlUant  MM.  The  EnropMii  Ijnu  li  the 
F.  tipa,  the  Cuiullui  lynx  ii  the  f.  oono- 
dtiuit.  In  Alia  Ijnxti  in  tuwd  tor  hunt- 
ing.—t.  One  ot  the  northern  conMelletloaa. 
situated  illrectir  In  tront  ol  Una  Uajor. 
blU-«7MI  (Unslo^d).  a.     Harlng  acuta 

ItTMl-OOIlTt  (H'on-kArt),  n.    One  a(  the  In- 
ferior Gcmrta  ot  Scotland,  baring  Jluiedlc- 


precedMicjr.  ud  aln 
iMnnedad  with  the  executive  part  ot  Uie 
Uw.  It  !•  prMlded  orer  hy  the  lyon-ldng- 
at-amii  (which  lee). 

I^aii-kUf-«t-(oror-)ainia.  tnSoattand, 
an  olBear  who  takea  hia  title  of  Lyon  from 
the  armorial  beatinn  ol  the  ScottUh  Ungi, 
the  UoB  Taapaot.  The  oOeen  terrlng  nn- 
AtT  him  are  heraldi,  punulTanta,  and  mca- 
nnaan.  Tlia  Jorledlctlon  glTta  to  him  em- 
poweiB  him  to  uupect  the  armaand  enalgna- 
annorial  ol  all  the  noblemen  aad  gentlemen 
fa  the  kingdom,  to  dlitlngnlih  the  amu  of 
tba  younger  breuchee  ol  famillet.  and  (o 
glTe  proper  arm*  to  inch  aideeerra  them; 
to  Dutiiculate  inch  armi.  and  to  line  thoee 


He  alao  ipiHiuita 

lnt«nd>  tbem  In  I 

takea  cognlaance   of    complalnti    agalut 

them,  and  lliie*.  laipende,  or  depowi  Uiem 

for  malrerution-    Called  alao  Lord  Lj/on. 

Lns{li'rm),n.  |I. and Gr.a tyre.]  l.Inojtrni. 
(he  Lyre,  a  conitellatJon  ot  the  Dorcheni 
henfiphere,  lurrounded  by  Cygnoi,  A«|ulla, 
HerBiilM.Mid  the  head  of  Draco. 
It*  prindpal  atar  li  ■  Lyne,  of 
(be  Bnt  nugnltude.  —1  in  mut  t. 
a  portion  o!  the  brain,  the  me- 
duUary  flbret  of  which  are  eo 
arranged  aa  to  give  It  »mewh(t 
the  ippeuvnce  ot  a  lyre. 

IJn.ta,  Lmted  (llr'U.  llr^V  s 

ed),  a.    [horn  iyri.i    In  M.  > 

■haped   Uke   ■  lyre;   divided  7 

tranavetaelj  into  aeTeral  «in-  S 

am.  the   lower  onee  amaller  Y 

and   mora  remote  Irom  each 
other  than  the  upper  onia ;  aa.   Lyme  Lof. 
a  lyrau  leaf. 

l^re  (Ur),  n-  (ft.  Iy«.  L  and  or.  lyro.  Ety- 
mology  nncertaln]  L  One  of  the  moit  an- 
cient ttijoged  luitrnmenta  of  mmlc,  dUTer- 
tng  trooi  the  cithara  In  that  the  neck  of  the 
former  mm  behind  the  opper  part  of  the 
■brtngt,  while  the  attlngi  or  the  latter  are 
free  on  both  ildea  It  wat  need  by  the 
Knrptiuu.  Aaeyrlann.  and  Creeki.  Itliuid 
tonave  had  originally  only  three  atrlngi. 
The  nomber  wu  afterward  Incteaied  to 


Vvldui  fOnm  or  Eicrp<iaa.  AurrUa.  and 

I^n  t  Olrl  n.    [A.  Sai.  hleor,  Icel.  hlir,  the 
Tace,  the  countenance,   the  cheek,  f    The 

[ace;  the  counlenance:  the  cheek:  the  aUn; 

the  compleiloD.    Written  alto  Lirt,  Lrrt, 

■*-Vai  (Ur^rd),  i 
BeeURHUHA. 


Lyrle  (U'tl).  n.    [IceLWm.)   A  name  glVL. 

fn  Scotland   to  the  flah  more  comtnonly 

known  at  the  armed  bnll-head. 
Itflin  (Ur^t).  n.    A  musician  who  playa  oi 

the  lyre  or  harp. 
I^mniMttla  (Ild-ma'kl-ajt  n.     (Or.,  per 

bapa  from  l^fTnoekiu,  general  Dl  Alexander  i  I 

the  Orvat,  and  atlarwarda  king  ot  Thrace.  [ 


MAC 

or  from  a  phydclan  of  thia  n»me.  Fllny, 
however,  ipeika  ot  the  aoolhlng  and  paci- 
fying eJIecIa  of  the  plant  liminocAJa  npou 
oxen  that  wll]  not  draw  !n  the  ume  yoke, 

looaenlng.  and  inocW,  etrlfe.  which  In  any 

about  dxty'apcclea.  »)ilch  diner  widely 
Ironi  each  other  in  habit,  llieyhaveentire. 
poelte.  altenute,  or  nhorled  leavea,  and 


utiUary  o: 


e,  yell' 

aoteatrl[e,and  one  ( L.nunmviaTia)  la  Bailed 
nuneywort.  They  an  chiefly  natlvea  of 
he  temperate  regloniof  the  northum  heml- 


M. 


it  the  origin^  Indo-Kun>- 
pean  alphabet.  It  repreaenta  a  Ublat  and 
naial  artlcuUtlon,  the  couipreHlon  of  the 
Upt  being  accompanied  with  the  tall  of  the 
nvnla  as  aa  to  allaw  the  voice  to  lorm  a 
humming  ionnd  throiub  the  nose,  which 
ctmitituieathe  dlflerence  between  thia  letter 
and  6-    Though  " '  -      ,  -  -        .     - 


ra 


and  otber  tilbei  of 
ler  gire  utleranco 
lo  uis  or  any  auicr  ol  [he  labial*  (Max 
MmUri.  The  aound  of  tMa  letter  1>  quite 
nniform.  being  always  that  heard  in  mau- 
" '-    -'— ■llenlinEngUah— *- 


proper,  though  in  aome  words  from  lore! 
sources  It  la  nottounded,! 
Ifreek)  being 


le  tew  eiampli 

n.  Bi  In  Xemfi^A.  3ai.  hmp,  Aanrp,  O. 
hn^;  &aiAfMraAanap#r;  ttnpt  =  'Utentart. 
luM<thB  tree)-line(Und«i}.  On  the  other 
lund,  an  original  Bi  la  in  aonte  words  changed 
ton,  asineoTUif  (>i)-L-  eomai,  »u>it(eO= 
L  emwHlon.  aiU=tmmtt  <A.8Bi.(nuU). 
Asl    IUs  letter  la  nrely  doubled  eicept  hi 


mmpotltiDn  and  Inlleclioii,  a 
dim,  dimmnt  After  m,  howe 
timea  tonns  a  kind  of  doub 
letter,  aa  in  nurnter  (L.  nm. 
itr  m.  i>mnwr>  Mumm  ia 
only  Engllah  word  that  enda  il 
— M  ss  >  numeral  stands  for 


top  of , ,_., 

need.  See  Eh.— It  stands  In  abbrevladona 
for  yariooi  words :  aa,  A.  ML  or  M,  A.  atanda 
tor  Artlnm  Maglater,  Master  ot  Arts;  M.  D. 
for  HediclniB  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Medicine; 
KM.  tor  Anno  Uondl,  the  year  ot  the 
world:  MS.  for  manuscript:  M%1.formsna- 
icrlpti;  MP.  Member  of  Parliament;  *c. 

pressed  on  one  qoDvlcted  of  mansUoghter 
and  admitted  to  the  beneflt  of  clei^y. 
Km.  (ml),    lit)    In  munc.  but,  as  In  the 
phrase.  a1Ie«o,  ma  non  troppo  — fail.  Iml 

H&  (mk),  n.    A  cbUdlah  or  shorter  form  of 

Ha'un  {mum),  n.  A  common  colloquial 
cootncUon  for  Madam. 


Maaiiha  (ma-ash'a).  n.  Au  Salt  Indian  coin, 
a  little  more  than  the  tenth  part  ot  a  rupee 

la  weight. 
Ht,b  (msb),  n 
mythical  pera 


iw.  mob.  a  eblld-l    I.  A 

ouage.  often  repreaenled  aa 
the  fairies,  though  otherwise 


mly.    (Provlncl 


■  negligently;  t 


fh.  Se.  lo«l:      g.lK:      S.joh;     h,  Ft.  ton;      ng,  slnn: 


Habby<mab^l),  n    A  aplHtuona  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  potatoes  In  Barbadoea. 
Mac  (mak).     A  OaeDc  word  slgoilylng  son, 

Donald,  Mac  Origor,  *e.  It  It  tynnnymHUt 
with  S™  in  names  ot  Teutonic  origin,  Fiti 
In  uameaof  Normiin  origin,  with  O  In  Irith. 
tndnlth  Jfot  or  If  ap  (shortened  into  ..tbor 
Ap)  In  Welsh  namet.  It  la  allied  to  Ooth- 
nuwuf.  a  ton.  fem.  magalhi  (G.  magd.  a 
maid).  E.  titay.  to  be  able. 


b.  teMg;    sh.  uurt,— 8ee  Kn. 


■UftCO  (mH-UlittX  >L 


ud  Atrlus  nwDk^ 


1.  Suuau  JToM.- 


favKmging  t 


iniiipCa™iiiUlecliia,clluw:tarizs(]  bfiliort 
tails  ud  promliuiit  tfiMttwt.  It.  nnfmu 
iiUwboimetmMaque (which •«).  M.Iavtu 
Im  ths  Birbuy  |h  or  riiup>t>  Um  '"■I)' 
monluj  foond  In  BoroiM.  ItinlubitiEgn)! 
and  BubuT  utd  lbs  rock  of  OibnlUr, 
IUomdUlllBMlon(ni*]c-ad'Bni-Iu''ihDn),  n. 
the  act  or  vt  of  nuciduulitDB.  Mtcidam- 
lutlon  coufiti  In  emertog  the  roadwsT  or 
(DtmlEis  tha  Toad-cnut  wfth  until  broksn 
itoDH  to  ■  oonildenible  depth,  and  conaoll- 
dntlog  tbtm  bjr  curlagei  working  upon  the 


_tt  (mak-sd'iun-ii),  i.(.  pret.  A  pp. 
iad;  ppr,  macadaaaiing.    [From 

roUU  wiy,   or  path,  with   atoaU   1>r[>ken 


way,   or  ] 
.    SeeMAi 


(mak-ad'am-rOd),  t 


Kbcu>  (ma-kk'D),  n.    Same  u  Maata. 
]lMaqiU(niH-kB10,n.    fFr.]    a  monkey  o 

the  genua  Macaciu  (whJeh  aat). 
MM»rl»{niak'B-rU).  c.t.  (Or.  moiartid,  t 

bleu,  from  matar,  blsHod.]    To  bleu;  t 

[mnounce  happ)':  to  with  Joy  to;  to  con 

gnttultte.     (Raie.1 


■Ur  a  mfitan  of  flonr,  cheeu,  and  bultei. 
The  uae  of  the  word  In  the  Sd  and  4tb  Henvea 
(a>  alio  of  Maeamm,  S)  1*  Uluitnted  bj 
the  fact  that  In  Hvenl  counliiei  n  droU 
or  oomlcal  teUow  la  called  by  tha  name  of 
a  lavouilte  artlclB  of  food;  ttim.  the  Kng- 
Uab  Jaek-^mddmg,  the  <}aniian  Bautwuret 
IJaek  SMUBjK),  and  the  Fisnch  Jiaa  Fa- 
riot  Uohn  Piaur).)  '  ■  ■  ■-  -  -  - 
whaaiaD  floor  made 
pipe  torin,  Taiylng  (roc 
gone  quUl  to  an  Inch  i-  i 
wa*  Dnt  prepared  tn  Italy. 
Into  conmerce  under  thena 
Oenoeiepaata.  Itliataron 
the  Italluu.— t  A  m«lley ; 

an  eiqnUfta 


nd  Introduced 


or  calculated  to  idcue  an  Idle  fancy, 
rt  of  droU  or  fooL— t  A  (op;  a  beau: 
iqnlalta ;  a  dandy.  The  ihort  period 
voMi.  (fie  macaroniet  led  the  fuhion  datei 
trom  1770  to  about  ITTIi.  They  wen  diltln- 
luiihed  by  an  immeaae  knot  of  artificial 
Eab.  a  very  amall  cocked  hat,  a  walldng- 
aUck  with  long  taaieli.  and  a  Jacket,  walil- 


I  cloaely  ai  poolble. 


ieOg.  InnextcoL) 


(mak-a-rffnl-auX  BameaaJfae- 

(mak-a-rffnlk).  a.    1.  Of  or  per- 

Lainlng  to  tha  food  macaronL — i.  Pertaining 
toorllkea  macaroni;  hsnca,  empty;  trlOlng: 
Tain;  affected.— 3.  ConalKlnBOl  anuitureor 
Jninble  of  lU-formedor  Hi-connected  worda, 
or  aiuHaed  In  woidaof  abaibarona  oi  bnr- 
leaque  coinage,  ai  of  vnlear  worda  Latlnliad 
or  lAtln  woidi  modemlied ; 


Hacartnsy  (mak-Mrfnl),  i, 


ant  (£uptocbmu< 
la,  from  haTlnB 


juntn  by  Lord 
1  to  China.    It 


iilaod  of  Celebes,  in  Che  Eaitem  Archi- 
pelago, from  which  it  wb«  orlgliuilly  pro- 
cured. The  name  is  ye^y  commonly  Bhen 
to  a  perfumed  mliture  of  caitor-oU  and 


FB  are  magnlDcent  bl 


their  generic  name).  They  ..  _  ._.  ._ 
of  the  tropical  regioni  of  Sonlh  Amarico. 
The  largest  and  most  iplendld  in  regard  to 
colour  li  the  great  scarlet  or  red  and  blue 

li  icarlet  with  blue  marUiiga  on  parta  The 
great  gteen  macaw  {M.  nuUloru}  and  the 


to  Hverat  ipcclea  ol  trees  of  the  genus  Ac- 
rocomla,  natives  of  tropical  America,  as 
J.  yufi/onnij  and  A,  idcncaiva.  the  (ruit 
of  which  last  yields  an  oil  of  a  yellowlah 
colour  of  the  conalsUnce  ut  butter,  with  a 

by  the  natirea  ot  the  Weat  Indies  as  an 
emollient  in  painful  aAcctionsof  tha  JoJats, 
and  largely  loiporled  into  Britain,  where 
it  la  someUmes  sold  as  palm-oil,  to  be  used 
in  thi  ---      -~- 


c 


beloni 


t,  Mr.       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  n 


KaeatbwD  (mak-ka-bi'an).  n.    Pertaining 

to  the  Jewish  piincea  called  Maccabeca,  who 
delivered  Judaa  trom  the  tyianny  of  Anti»- 
chns  Bplphanea  8.0.  1ST.  and  rendered  ft 
'--■ ident  for  .-'•-— ■ 

;>kB  treating  ol 

Apocrypha,  ai 


ited  cuiunloJ  by  tlie 


n  CathoUo  Church.    There  ai 
two  books  treating  ol  the  blitoiy  ol  tbia 
period,  bat  the  third  and  fourth  appear  to 
bare  been  altogelher  onknown  to  the  west- 
em  church. 
HMCObor  (maklS-bo!),  n.    Same  aa  Mai> 

HacOOUta  (makOib-ba),  n-  [Prom  Jfowuta. 
a  dlttrict  in  Martinique  where  the  tobacco 
b-om  which  the  snuft  Is  made  growa]  A 
Idnd  of  snuir  flavoured  with  otto  of  role*- 
Spelled  also  Maecoboy,  Maceuha^  and  Jfta- 

HaecutMii  (mak^-boX  •>■    Siuna  ai  ifae- 

Kace (ni&«),_ii    [O.Fr.n 

which,'    1 


spiked  ball.    The  1         . 
a  variety  ol  toinu,  hut  alt  were  conatmcted 
I  as  to  InOlct  severe  injury  upon  an  oppo- 


and  other  persona  in  authority.  —  &  Tlia 


ised  hi  bmiatds.  —  t.  Fig.  i 


B.  A  CDtTier't  mallet  with  a  knobbed  lace, 
made  by  the  inaertion  of  pina  w"^    ~ — 
shaped  heads,  used  In  leatner-dn 
aollen  and  supple  the  li 


M»<»(mi«Xn.   IFr.ffl 


spice.]  A  Bpice,  ine  onea  ani  or  covering 
of  the  seed  of  the  nutmeg  (Myrittica  Jra- 
grant),  this  covering  being  a  fleshy  net-like 
envelope  somewhat  resembling  the  huak  of 
a  fllberl.    When  fresh  it  Is  i^  a  besutlfnl 


In  pickles.    See  MiRlsTlOa. 
Jto«©.»lB{mas'al).n.  Alespici 
Haw -bearer  (m^'bar-ti),  i 

who  cairlee  a  mace  before  pu 

Kaoadonlan  (mas-e-da'ni-uix 


l,  which  he  conceived  to  be  merely  a 
flivue  energy  diffused  through  the  universe. 

UaCMlonlaa  teiaa-e-dO^l-ai^,  a.  Belonging 
or  relating  to  Macedonia. 

Blaoe-proot JJii*''P«>f).  »-    Secure  agalnat 

Maoor  (mis'tr).  i  A  mace-bearer;  epeclfl- 
cally.  in  Bcutland,  an  officer  attending  on 
the  courts  ot  session,  telnds.  Juatlclar]',  and 
eichequer.    Macen  are,  properly  speaking, 

anU  on  the  Judges  on  the  bench,  and  it  ii 
their  duty  to  preserve  silence  hi  the  court, 
lo  aiecule  Che  orden  ol  the  Judges,  Co  call 
Ok  rolls  o(  court,  and  to  eiecule  such  war- 

&c.,  aa  are  addrwed  Co  them. 


c.  Bbvne;      J',  3c-  Ug. 


HAOEXKSL 


E.  To  Bteep  ftlmoit  h>  ftmuHvn:  mj  hn 
and  MpanM  ths  puti  of  a  nibatanni 
•tMutna  U  Id  B  fluid,  nr  bf  tbg  digaUi 
,,.^  .. ..J  In  ^  ,1. 


■koantton  (mu-tri'ibon),  n.     [L.  ma- 

tUCKKin.]  The  act  or  proceu  ol  mBoi^ 
atlng  or  lUte  ol  being  nuMniMd;  (a)  the 
act  of  miUng  thin  or  Isan.  (M  Ths  act  ol 
banning  or  mortlfjdDg.  (e)  Tta«  act,  pro- 
c«H,  or  oparatlan  of  loftaTilng  and  almoat 
dluolrlng  by  iteeplng  in  a  fluld- 

■ua-TMd  (mU^MX  n.  A  plant  of  tbe 
aeaoa  Ttpba:  rawt-maco  (which  •«>. 

lbcll»li«diu  (ma-krrt^iuX  n.  [Or.  m>- 
ataini.  ■  Hbro.  and  gdetit,  a  tooUi.1 
ffanu  of  otlnct  Camlvora,  famflf  Feu 
irboia  nmaiui  »n  met  vlUi  in  mloci 
pliocana.  and  poit-tenlaiyformBUana  ' 
■Udia  li  dsilTed  from  the  tormldablB  i 
loetoflba  nppm- ]■*.  S«renl  tpacl«  b 
bean  round,  Tarjlng  in  •!»  from  a  Uon 


1.  n.  ISp]  A  Spanlih 
puiEub,  icHiuuilna  a  uu^  chopping 
or  eatlua.  oltan  1  or  <  Itat  in  iancth. 


'  For  catUnff  ( 
Km  (m^i 
Oant)   Cni- 
„_ IK  l>irdi.  inciat .  —  . 

KaatalKTtllan  (nuk'i-a-Ttri 

parUlnlnt  to  Iff-'- — •  "" 
rettf).  anlttTi" 
toriographcr 
eoDtunnltj  t 


oombaUnt)    Cnriar' 


(NIcolo  JTofAio- 
a  anHr,  ■Kratan  and  hli- 
~  tha  npoliiic  of  Flomiea;  la 
UachliTel'i  lappDaad  prlocl- 


HMliUTaUkn  (mak'l-a-T<n-_„  ... 

who  adopt!  the  prlDclplai  of  HanhiArA 

Ift)  ^||*^»*ti  ■  ¥1 1  tntj  HudllftTtUilll  (makl- 
a-ieri-aD-lini.mak'l-a-tel-tanXii  Tbaprlu- 
clpl?*  or  ajraton  of  itataamaiunlp  of  Mach- 
lani,  who  Inculcalad  tb«  antanallfl  nb- 
ordinatlon  of  right  to  ■nwdiaur.  maintain- 
lug  that  all  nieasi  m^  bs  moried  to,  bow- 


political  bnmoralltT. 
(m^hlk'o-Ut),  v.t    To  form 


lbdllMUttail(ma<Uk'o^U"itloD),iL  jLL. 
mae^itvlamtntum,  O.Fr.  nuuAtarulii,  Ft. 
9t4eKeetntiitt  flUUhieotdU,  machicolation, 
pnbabir  from  mateha,  mdcAt,  maihad  or 


ck^er^  iHmm),  and  eotiUr,  to 
Dow.  1  1.  In  vtHit  mK  an 
op«nliit  made  throigh  the 
mot  of  a  portal  to  the  floor 
alMTa,  or  In  the  floor  ot  a 
projecting  nlletr.  for  the 
'  pnrpoi*  of  d*t«ic«i  bj  bur- 
Bng  mlieilea  or  poDrlM 
through  It  boning  lead, 
pilch.  Ac ,  npon  (be  enemy. 
In  the  galleriea  macblcola- 
tlona  an  formod  bj  the  pa- 
rapat  or  breaat-woilc  B  be- 

ofUMirall  Don  eorbeli  a;   secitnotwiii. 
the  ipacta  between  the  cor- 
bell,  being  o|Rn  thnnghont.  are  the  ma 
cblcolatloui.   Fiom  It*  itilklna  appemnci 


k 


(makl'lAt),  i.L  pret.  A  pp  m 

t^inaUd;  ppr.  nvichiiuatinff-  [L.  maekini'r, 
TnocAinalHi,  from  imuAina.  Bee  Uacbinl] 
To  plan;  to  oontrlie;  to  form,  ai  ■  plot  or 


on  ^iak-i-n&">bon).  n.    [Fr.  ! 

I  1.  The  aet  of  macUnaUng.  oi 
pcaoning  or  contrlTlng  a  acbem*  loi 
cvtlng  aoma  pntpoae,  partleiiUrly  ai 
punKMO.— 1.  iTiat  which  la  planned  oi 
oind :  a  plot :  an  artfal  daifa 
hoetneortr 

,tor  (makl-niWr),  n.     __.   ... 
with  erll  deiljiia. 

M«i»h<n»  (ma-ahSn').  n.  [L.  macliina.  Or. 
m^oAand,  machine,  device,  contrirance, 
tram  tuMIIm.  nwani,  •xpedienL]  1.  Anr 
oontriTanca  or  thing  which  terret  to  in- 
craaag  or  regnliM  the  eUScI  of  a  given  force 
or  to  prodnoe  motion;  or  an;  object  by 
the  fatterrention  of  which  a  moring  power 
la  nude  to  act  upon  tnj  bod;  and  overcome 
the  force  by  which  the  latter  reaiita  the 
effort  Mebaiigalta  alatoof  reat  or  of  motion. 
Idachine*  are  divided  Into  limst*,  and  oam- 
rotmd.  eangiUx,  ot  aumfUimtil.  XheffoqiJi 
maotfMtareUw  di  meehinleal  powsn,  vk. 
the  lew,  the  poUar,  tha  wheat  and  axle,  (he 
wedge,  the  tatti,  and  the  incUned  plane; 
Om^amd  maeMota  are  ineb  ai  oomblne 
'"'  -~—"^ol  theeepowermfoTtbeprodnC' 

„-  .. under  diHerentdenomlnatlona 

according  to  the  forcea  by  which  thejr  are 
pnt  in  motion:  aa,  h]/initiUt  matkinti, 
pntumat<e  mackinu,  Ac  ;  or  accordhig  to 
the  pnipoeea  which  they  are  Intended  to 
Hrve^  aa,  agriaillurai  tnachinrt^  printing 
mBcAwku,  Hrfnnity  ntaehintt,  Ac.  ^e 
pawen  employed  to  give  motion  through 
machinei  to  any  object  are  produced  by 
the  mnicnlar  atrength  of  men  and  animaii, 
tlie  acUoni  of  welgbti,  vrlngi,  wind,  vaUr. 
itaam,  flred  gunpowder,  gai,  air.  elect-'  -'~- 
Ac  ThelnlQalTorcewhlchputaBniL. 
In  motion  ti  called  the  jfrtt  or  prinuni 
the  pobit  at  which  that  force  la  — 
called  the  iKtiiw  or  imp"  '  ' 
In  which  the  ellect  ti  pi ... 
mff  jmnt. — ft.  A  term  of  cc 
to  a  penon  wlioae  bcUodi  do  not  appear  m 
be  nnder  hli  own  control,  but  to  be  directed 

appear  to  act  hitelllKently ;  a  penon  who 
acEi  at  the  will  or  UddLcg  of  inoUier:  a 
(ool.-S-ADenBlDc:  an  Instrnmentof  loic*. 

t.  Any  organ  I  ration  bywhichpower  iaappUed 
and  made  effective^  or  a  dealred  effect  pro- 
duoed;  the  whole  complex  ajitem  by  wnlch 
any  orgaiUiation  or  Inatitalian  la  canled  on. 

The  w^Dle  HMrAiw  of  nrvmnciK  Whl  DcIl  M 

t  aupenutnraJ  tgtacj  In  i 


In  >  poem,  01 


«K£2'iiJ 


■:r„-;ff  ■*■  I 


•ed  u  [s  Ic  the  lilc  Dt  W«liL  TMnrttrar' 
i(nui-ihtn'),i.e.  To  apply  machlneir 
feet  by  the  aid  of  machinery:  eapo- 

0  print  by  meana  of  a  prlntlng- 

1  (ma-ahln'].  v.t    To  be  employed 
-n«10.  »'    Same  ai  JTon- 

nidV  a.    Unit 

HA^lnar  (ma-ahSn'trX  n.  l.One  who  tenda 


.ralW  (mB-ih«n'r01-*r),  n.  A 
_ .  which  llnea  or  mlet  paper  accord- 
pattema    Simnumtt. 

nor  <mb4b<n'tr'l).  n.     1.  A  com- 

pUcatad  apparatna,  or  cambtnatlon  of  me- 
GhaniCBl  pawn*,  deaigned  to  increaae,  i«- 
■ulate.  or  apply  motloD  ud  force;  at. 
the  fniuAinery  of  a  watch  or  other  chron- 
ometar.—S.  Hacbluet  In  general:  at,  the 
moeAfnm  ot  a  ootton-mllT  Ii  often  nored 

SB alngla  wheeL~a.  Any  complex  lyMam 
ttieant  and  appUaneea  deaigned  to  carry 
on  any  partiealBr  work,  or  keep  anything 
In  action,  or  (o  ellec(  •  vedflo  pnrpoaa  or 
end ;  Bpeciilcally,  the  agenciea,  eepeclally 
npernalatal.  by  which  tbe  plot  ol  an  epic 
or  dramatic  poem,  or  other  imaginative 
la  sarrled  on  and  conducted  to  " 


'Aop  (nu-tMn'ihopX  n.    A  work- 

■nop  in  which  machinei  are  made,  and 
melsli,  Ac ,  diwed  for  machinery, 
llMh]]l»-tOOl  (mH->h«ntet),  n.    AnBd|oit- 

cutllng  metal!  into  any  reqnired  ihape. 


idngulahed  Ir 


inatniclor  (rf  mai^net 
ana  angiDee,  or  one  well  vened  hi  the  prln- 
dpte*  ot  machlnca  —  li.  One  who  tend*  or 
worki  a  machine, 

Hul|IIO(m»i:h«a'yfl).n.   [It.1  Aipedeaot 
tUlceoua  ainditone  -*' '-" ' 


wl  til  w6Vh  .    . 
bridit/U.    a    troni, 
variegated.      Mahn, 


Mackerel,  like 


Ins,  are  canght  only 

ipproach  the  thore  to  apawn. 

The  flpanlih  mackerel  {S.  eoJvj)  baa  a 
row  ot  ipota  along  the  back  :  the  apott«d 
mackerel  <S.  manilalui)  ha*  many  amall 


ch,  eAain:      th,9c.lDC'i:      g,  yo;      ],iobi      h,  Fr.  tan:      ng.alty;      TB,  tken;  th,  lAln;      *,  vlg:    wb,  uUg:    ih.a 
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black  poiats.— Mackerel  gale,  either  a  gale 
that  ripples  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  one 
which  is  suitable  for  catching  mackerel, 
as  this  fish  is  caught  with  the  bait  in 
motion.  —Mackerel  mifU,  spearmint  (Meiv- 
tha  viridity.— Mackerel  sky,  a  sky  in  which 
the  clouds  have  the  form  called  cirro-eu- 
m\du»,  Uiat  is,  are  broken  into  fleecy  masses. 
Called  also  a  Mackerel-hack  Sky. 

Mac^erelt  (mak^^r-elX  n.  [O.fr.  maquerel, 
maqtiereau,  a  mackerel,  and  also  a  pander, 
there  being  a  French  popular  belief  that  the 
mackerel  follows  the  female  shads,  called 
viergea  or  maids,  and  brings  them  to  the 
males.  If  the  sense  of  pander  or  broker  is 
the  original  sense,  the  word  is  probably  de- 
rived«  as  Mahn  thinlcs,  from  D.  waker,  maJce- 
laar,  G.  mUkler,  a  broker,  an  agent,  O.H.Q. 
mahhari,  an  agent,  from  inahhdn,  to  do,  to 
transact  ]    A  pander  or  pimp. 

HTftftTr^rAl-jpililA  ^mak'dr-el-gidX  n.  A  name 
of  the  garfish  (which  see). 

Haokerel-mldge  (mak'dr-el-mij),  n.  Mo- 
UUa  or  Couehia  guinea,  a  minute  fish  com- 
mon round  the  British  coasts,  and  little 
more  than  1  inch  in  length. 

UackilltOSll  (mak'in-tosh).  7k  A  term 
applied,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  to  a 
garment,  particularly  an  overcoat,  rendered 
waterproof  by  a  solution  of  india-rubber. 

Hackle  (malrlX  ^  Same  as  Macule  (which 
see). 

Made  (makl),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  macula,  a  spot, 
the  mesh  of  a  net.  ]  L  In  mineral,  (a)  a  term 
applied  to  twin-crystals,  which  are  united 
by  simple  contact  of  their  faces  by  inter- 
penetration,  or  by  incorporation.  These 
twin  forms  are  often  repeated  so  as  to  form 
groups  or  compound  macles.  (Jb)  Chiastolite, 
cross-stone,  or  hollow-spar,  a  variety  of  anda- 
lusite,  the  crystals  of  which  have  the  axis 
and  angles  of  different  colours,  (c)  A  tessel- 
ated  appearance  in  other  crystals.  —  2.  In 
her.  same  as  Maacle. 

Maolurea  (mak-lOr'd-a),  n.  [After  William 
Maelure,  a  North  American  geologist.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  spiral,  operculated  shells, 
characteristic  of  the  lower  Silurian.  They 
are  of  large  dimensions. 

Maclurite.  Maclureite  (mak-iar'lt),  n. 
[After  William  Maelure,  a  North  American 
geologist]  A  name  common  to  two  minerals: 
{a)  a  dark-green  variety  of  pyroxene,  a  bi- 
siucate  containing  alumina,  lime,  iron,  and 
magnesia.  (b)A  fluosilicate  of  iron  and 
magnesia,  also  called  Chondrodite,  Brueite, 
and  Humite.  Both  minerals  are  found  in 
metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks. 

Macmlllanite  (mak-mil'an-lt),  n.  One  of  a 
body,  also  known  as  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  after  the  Rev. 
John  Macmillan,  minister  of  Balmaghie, 
who,  on  his  deposition  fh>m  his  charge  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  became  their  first 
ordained  clergyman.    See  Cameronian. 

Macon  (m&-coh),  n.  [From  Mdeon,  on  the 
Saone,  where  the  grapes  grow.]  A  cele- 
brated red  French  wine,  remarkable  for  its 
strength  and  keeping  qualities. 

Maooaba(mak'Q-baX  n.  Same  as  Ma.occuba. 

Macrauoheiila  (mak-rff^k§'ni-a),  n.  [Gr. 
makrot,  lon^,  and  awihin,  the  neck.]  A 
genus  of  extinct  perissodactyle  maminals, 
occurring  in  the  tertiaries  of  South  Ame- 
rica, closely  allied  to  the  llamas,  but  of 
more  gigantic  dimensions.  The  dentition 
resembles  that  of  the  horse  and  rhinoceros; 
the  skull  is  equine,  but  the  neck  bones  are 
like  those  of  the  llamas  and  camels. 

Macrolliotic  (mak'ro.bi-of'ik),  a.  [Or. 
makroe,  long,  and  bios,  Ufa]    Long-lived. 

MaorobiOtida(mak'ro-bI-of1-d§Xn.l>2.  [Gr. 
makroe,  long,  bioit,  life,  and  eido8,  likeness.] 
A  family  of  minute  vermiform  Arachnida, 
without  respiratory  organs,  known  to  micro- 
scopists  as  sloth  or  bear  animalctUes,  or 
water-bears.  They  are  usually  found  in  moss 
or  in  fresh  water,  and  were  formerly  classed 
with  the  rotifers.  Their  form  is  usually  an 
elongated  oval,  and  they  are  furnished  with 
four  pairs  of  short  legs,  each  of  which  usually 
bears  four  little  claws.  Little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  their  habits;  and  the  most  singular 
circumstance  connected  with  them  is  their 
power  of  returning  to  life,  like  rotifers,  when 
moistened,  after  having  been  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  a  dry  and  apparently  lifeless 
state. 

MacrocephalouB  (mak-ro-sef'al-us),  a.  [Gr. 
makros,  large,  and  kephale,  the  head.  ]  1.  Hav- 
ing a  large  head.  —2.  In  bot.  having  the  coty- 
ledons of  a  dicotyledonous  embryo  confluent, 
and  forming  a  large  moss  compart  with  the 
rest  of  the  body. 


MaorocercuB  (mak-ro-sfir'kus),  n.  [Gr. 
makros,  laiige,  and  kerkos,  a  tail.]  A  genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  Psittacidas  or  par- 
rot family;  the  macaws.    See  Macaw. 

Macrocosm  (mak'ro-kozm),  n.  [Or.  macros, 
great,  and  kosmos,  world.  ]  The  great  world ; 
the  universe,  or  the  visible  system  of  worlds: 
opposed  to  mierocosmf  or  the  little  world 
constituted  by  man. 

(Paracelsus)  seized  hold  of  a  notion  which  ea^y 
seduces  the  imagination  of  those  who  do  not  ask  for 
rational  proof,  that  there  is  a  constant  analogy  be- 
tween the  mat-rocpsm  of  external  nature  and  the 
microcosm  of  man.  HetUant. 

MacrocystiS  (mak-ro-sis'tlsX  n.  [Gr. 
makros,  long,  and  kvstis,  a  bag.]  A  genus 
of  marine  plants,  belonging  to  the  nat 
order  Algae.  The  M.  pytifera  exceeds  all 
other  vegetable  productions  in  the  length 
of  its  fronds,  some  of  which  have  been  esti- 
mated on  reasonable  grounds  to  attain  a 
length  of  700  feet  The  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  at  the  base  of  each  is  placed 
a  vesicle  filled  with  air  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  plant  to  support  its  enormous 
length  in  the  yrater,  as  its  stem  is  not  thicker 
than  the  finger,  and  its  upper  branches  as 
slender  as  common  packthnad.  It  is  found  in 
the  southern  temperate  zone,  and  along  the 
Pacific  as  far  north  as  the  arctic  r^ons. 

Maorodactyl  rmak-ro-dak'tiI)L  n.  An  indi- 
vidual of  the  Macrodactyli  ^which  see). 

MacrodaGty]l(mak-ro-diak'ti-lIXn.p2-  [Gr. 
makros,  long,  and  daktylos,  a  finger.]  A 
family  of  birds,  of  the  order  Gnulatores, 
having  very  long  toes;  it  comprises  the  coot, 
raU,  water-hen,  the  jacana,  Ac 

Maorodactylic,  MaorodaiBtylotis  (mak'- 
ro-dak-til''ik,  mak-ro-dak'tU-us),  a.  Having 
long  toes:  applied  to  a  tribe  of  wading  birds. 
See  Maorodaottli. 

MacrodlagOlial(mak'ro-di-ag''on-al),  n. 
[Gr.  makros,  long,  and  £.  diagonal.]  The 
longer  of  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombic  prism. 

Macrodome  (mak'ro-dOm),  n.  [Gr.  makros, 
long,  and  domos,  a  house,  dome.]  In 
crystal,  a  dome  parallel  to  the  longer  lateral 
axis  in  the  trimetric  system.    Goodrich. 

MaCTOlOgy  (mak-rol'o-ji),  n.    [Gr.  makros. 

Seat,  and  logos,  discourse.]  Long  and  te- 
ous  talk;  prolonged  discourse  without 
matter;  superfluity  of  words. 

Macrometer  (mak-rom'et-^r),  n.  [Gr.  mak- 
ros, long,  and  metron,  measure.]  A  mathe- 
matical instrument  contrived  to  measure 
inaccessible  heights  and  objects  by  means 
of  two  reflectors  on  a  common  sextant. 

Macron  (malcronX  n.    Same  as  Macrotone. 

MacropetalOUS  (mak-ro-pet'al-us\  a.  [Gr. 
makros,  long,  and  petalon,  a  petal.]  In  bot. 
having  large  petals,  as  some  species  of  Ran- 
unculus. 

MacrophyllouB  (mak-ro-fil'us  or  mak-rof'il- 
lus),  a.  [Gr.  makros,  long,  and  phyllon,  a 
leaf.]    In  bot.  having  laige  leaves. 

Macroplp6r(mak'ro-pl-p<&r),  n.  [Gr.  makros, 
long,  ana  jnperi,  pepper.]  A  genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous shrubs  of  the  nat  order  Pipera- 
cecD,  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
now  more  usually  regarded  as  a  section  of  the 
genus  Piper.  One  species,  M.  methysticum, 
furnishes  a  root  called  ava  or  kava,  pos- 
sessing narcotic  and  stimulant  properties, 
a  beverage  prepared  from  which  is  the  na- 
tional drink  of  the  Polynesians,  and  is  always 
partaken  of  before  entering  upon  any  im- 
portant business  or  religious  rite.  It  is  also 
drunk  as  a  specific  for  rheumatism.  The 
approved  mode  of  manufacturing  the  bever- 
age is  to  extract  the  Juice  by  chewing,  col- 
lecting the  spittle  for  use. 

Macropod  (mak'ro-pod),  n.  An  individual 
of  the  family  Macropodia. 

Macropodal  Macropodous  (mak-rop'od- 
al,  mak-rop'od-us).  a.  [Gr.  makros,  large, 
and  pous,  foot.  ]  1.  Large-footed. —2.  In  bot.  a 
term  applied  by  Richard  to  the  embryo  of 

grasses,  whose  cotyledon  was  mistaken  by 
im  for  an  embnro. 

Macropodia  (muc-ro-po'di-a),n.i>^  [Qr.mak- 
ros,  and  pous,  a  foot.]  Latreille  s  name  for  a 
family  of  brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans 
(crabs),  remarkable  for  the  enormous  length 
of  their  feet,  which  has  obtained  for  them 
the  name  of  sea-spiders.  They  generally  re- 
main at  considerable  depths  in  the  sea,  and 
are  also  found  on  oyster-banks. 

Macropodlan  (mak-ro-pd'di-an),  a.  Same 
as  Macropod. 

Macropodidsd.  Macropida  (mak-ro-i>od'- 
i-de.  mak-rop'i-de),  n.  pi  [See  Macropus.] 
A  family  of  non-placental  mammals,  of 
which  the  genus  Macropus  is  the  type.  The 
family  formerly  comprised  kangaroos,  kan- 


garoo-rats or  potoroos.  tree  -  kangaroos, 
phalangers,  flying-squirrels,  koalas,  bandi- 
coots, wombats,  oposaums,  &>c.,  animals 
widely  varying  in  habit  and  form,  some 
being  v^etable-feeders  and  some  carnivor- 
ous, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  opos- 
sums, all  Australasian.  Owen  restricted 
the  family  to  the  kangaroos  proper,  and  their 
close  congeners  belonging  to  the  section 
Poephaga  (grass-eaters)  of  the  order  Marsu- 

giaua,  and  his  classification  has  generally 
een  adopted.    See  Kangaroo. 

Macropoma(mak'ro-pd-nna),  n.  [Gr.  makros, 
long,  aoidpSma,  opercnlum.]  A  genus  df 
fossil  ganoids  wiUi  homocercal  tails,  belong- 
ing to  the  cretaceous  system:  so  uam^ 
from  the  large  operculum.  Full-grown  spe- 
cimens are  about  2  feet  long. 

MacropteroOB  (mak-rop't^r-usX  <*•  [Gr. 
makros,  long,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  In  zool. 
having  long  wings  or  fins. 

MaoropUB  (mak'ro-pus),  n,  [Or.  makros, 
long,  ^nd  pous,  a  foot.]  A  genus  of  marsu- 
pial mammals,  the  type  of  the  family  Mac- 
ropodidfls;  the  kangaroos.  They  have  elon- 
gated hinder  limbs  with  four  toes,  fore-feet 
with  five  toes,  and  a  well-developed  taiL 
See  Macropodidjb,  Kangaboo. 

MacrOBCelideB  (mak-ro-sel'i-dSz),  n.  [Gr. 
makros,  long,  ana  skelos,  the  thigh.]  A  genus 
of  mammals  belonging  to  the  order  In- 
sectivora,  containing  several  species,  all 
South  African,  save  one  found  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary.  M.  proboscidetis,  the  typical 
species,  a  native  of  the  Cape,  is  abont  1  foot 
in  length,  and  its  fur  of  the  colour  of  that  of 
the  hare.  It  has  a  long  nose,  long  hind-legs, 
and  the  habits  of  the  jerboa.  It  feeds  on 
insects. 

Macrotherlum  (mak-ro-thS'ri-umy  n.  [Or. 
makros,  long,  and  thirion,  a  wild  beast.]  A 
fossil  genus  of  gigantic  mammals,  the  oldest 
representatives  of  the  Edentata,  found  !n 
the  miocene  tertiaries  of  France,  and  in- 
termediate between  the  pangolin  or  Afri- 
can ant-eater  and  the  aardvark.  It  api>ears 
to  have  been  destitute  of  dermal  armour, 
and  the  teeth  are  rootless  and  without 
enamel. 

Macrotone  (mak'ro-tdn),  n.  [Or.  makros, 
long,  and  ionos,  line.]  Ingram,  a  horizon- 
tal line  placed  over  vowels  to  show  that 
they  have  their  long  or  name  sound ;  as.  a 
in  name,  d  in  mS,  i  in  line,  d  in  hOme,  u  in 
tfibe. 

MaorotOUS  (mak-rd'tusX  a.  [Or.  makros, 
long,  and  ous,  6tos,  the  ear.]  In  zcol.  long- 
eared. 

MacrotypouB  (mak-rof  i-pusX  a.  [Or.  mak- 
ros, long,  and  typos,  form.  ]  In  m.ineraL  hav- 
ing a  long  form. 

Macroura  (mak-rou'ra),  n.    See  Macrura. 

Macnraral,  Macrourous  (mak-rou'ral, 
mak-rou'rus),  a.    See  Macrurai*. 
Macrouran  (mak-rou'ran),  n.      See  MA- 

CRURAN. 

Macrura  (mak-rn'raV  n.  pi.  [Or.  makros, 
long,  and  oura,  a  tail]  A  family  of  stalk- 
eyed  decapod  crustaceans,  including  the 
lobster,  prawn,  shrimp.  They  are  so  called 
in  contrast  to  the  Brachyura  (crabs),  in 
which  the  abdomen,  usually  called  the 
apron,  is  rudimentary  and  turns  forward, 
lying  close  below  the  cephalothorax,  while 
in  the  Macrura  the  flexible  abdomen  is  as 
fully  develo];>ed  as  the  cephalothorax,  and 
extends  straight  backward,  and  is  used  in 
swimming. 

MacruraJ,  Macrurous  fmak-ru'ral,  mak- 
ru'rus),  a.  Belonging  to  the  family  Mm- 
crura. 

Macruran  (mak-m'ran),  n.  An  individual 
of  the  family  Macrura. 

Mactation  (mak-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  maetatio, 
from  macto,  to  kill.]  The  act  of  killing  s 
victim  for  sacriflce.    ■ 

Mactatort  (mak-tat'6r),  n.    A  murderer. 

Mactra  (mak'tra),  n.  [L,  a  kneading- 
trough.]  A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate 
molluscs,  the  type  of  the  family  Mactridae. 
They  live  in  the  sand,  and  are  universally 
dififused.  The  genus  includes  many  rare 
and  beautiful  species. 

Mactrlds  (mak'tri-dg),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  having  long 
respiratory  siphons  and  a  sinuated  pallisl 
line.  The  shell  is  equivalve,  trigonal,  hinge 
with  two  diverging  cardinal  teeth,  mantle 
open  in  front,  siphons  united  with  fringed 
orifices,  foot  compressed.    See  Mactra. 

Macula  (mak'a-la),  n.  pL  Maculsa  (raak'u- 
le).  [L]  A  spot,  as  on  the  skin,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun  or  other  luminous  orb. 

Maculate  (mak'O-l&t).  v.t.     [L.  maculo, 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  W;       mc,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  miive;       tiibe,  tub,  bflll;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc  tey. 


uuKuJalum.  Irum  Buwufn,  a  «pat  ]  Toiput; 
to  ■Ulo:  to  hlai. 
■kCDlat*  (mik'a-Ut),  B      Mirked  witli 


Kkoiilatur*  (mik'a-U-tQr),  n.  1.  A  ibeet 
blollcd  In  printing. -1.  Blottlng-pu«r. 

w.n^i-  (mik'IU).  n.  1.  A  tpaC— I  In  print- 
ing, m  blDT  cuuliv  Ui«  ImpnuloD  ol  ■  pugs 

][toU«^uk'at).s.(.  ToDiKuUt«(Ioblur; 
MpaeUlljr.  la  printing,  tobiax  ion  touius 
u  Impiwlon  to  appatr  danbla. 

MHOlbM  (nuJca-fte),  a.  Ol  or  belonglDg 
(o  apola;  (potted;  macDUted. 

J(Ml(mul).a.  (O.B.»uide.<iuiuf.A.8u.ni<Id, 
Hminl.  nud;  allied  to  GDtb-griTruiHfi.  weak, 
unpotoat:  l).B  Q.  innHif,  blunt,  dull;  IceL 
nvida,  to  biul.|  1  DIuravrrd  in  intellect^ 
dlitnctedi  craiji:  liuano:  ulJol  pennni. 
2.  Forioiu  from  diuue  or  oUiorwIia :  ulJ 
of  ulmtli;  ai.  a  mail  dog;  a  miul  bull.— 
S.  Kitraragant  In  tseltng  or  action;  imdcr 
the  InBumcB  n(  lonie  powertul  and  unoon- 

fraatic;  angry;  eEuaged;  furloua- 

(A)  WOdlT  fRiUcionie.  -How  no*,  mad 
wtgr    Siiak.    ('—■■■- 


4.  Procfledini  from  oi 
«ninHl  ng  dbtneUoD 
aUoTi  or  fury. 


ot  deUn;  lofatoatsd. 


Icatlna  madneH; 
mpted  bj  infata- 


Hadfa,  Ibi 


lUdcB-tap Viet  (nil],  niaj-houlet). 


Kad-Hea^tddiiodiied 


Byh.  Deranged,  dellri 
tnicted,  InAtuated,  1 
oui.  raging,  enriged, 
lUd  (mad).  HI,    To  c 


II  would  tun  ■•H&ae.  Slut 

]fkd,IUda(nia<l.  mUXn.     lASax.  natAa, 

a  magftot,  Oolh.  mowt,  G.  mode.]    I.  A 
manot  or  grab.  —i.  An  varthwotm. 
*rnJ[f^wi  rmad'am),  n.     [Pr.  ina,  saj,  and 
daiiu.  Itaj.  From  L.  mta  domina.  in  ume 
— le.)    tit  lot  lady:  (a)  a  teno  o[  eom- 


tog  perennial  plant,  with  whurla  ol  dark 

Ken  laavei,  and  unal]  yellowlih  croaa- 
pEd  Sowen.  The  prepared  root  1>  lued 
ai  a  red  dje-itulT.  It  yleldi  colour*  of 
Cbo  HTeatott  permanence,  and  la  emidoj^ 
lor  dyetng  llnan  and  cotKm  rod.  Two  kmd* 


la  called  Turkn 

nd,    bec^    It   . 

time      obtalDOd 

Levaat  where  It 
vaa  called  alixa- 
m.  The  colom- 
Ing  principle  ot 

j    dsr-lakt  or  mad- 


r,  bolllDg  the  mi- 
ne part  o(  alum  In 
eclpltatlng  (he  de- 


Sderlyl 


..._<tomf!  InooUoqulafl..^. 
rallT  contracted  Into  Ifa'am. 
|bdkltU(ma-dUnX  n.  pi.  H' 
dam).  [Fr.]  Madun;  ladjalUi 


_ «-:•- 

apect  for  a  married  ladj. 
■sdapoUam  (mad-a-pollam),  n.     IFrom 
JfodOpoUnm.  a  town  In   India,  province 
Uadrai,  near  which  It  wai  Dnl  manulac- 
tured.l    A  One  long  doth  for  the  Eaiteni 

Uad-&m)le  (mad'ap-l).  ik  A  tropical  plant 
or  It)  Iniil,  ot  Uie  genua  Solanum.  the  3. 

ii  boiled  in  eouH  and  aauce*.  Called  alao 
ggg-appU,  JiuJ-applt.    See  Bolamch. 

XidUOlU (niad-a'riCiiaXa.  [Gr.amaUng 
bald,  trom  modariii,  bald.)  Low  ol  the 
hair,  particularly  ot  the  erelaahea, 

H«d-bnLtllJUd-t)ralMd(mad'brin,mad'- 
brtndXo.  Dlionieredlatnlndihot-tiBaded: 

Mad-bnln  (madlirin),  n.  A  raita  or  hot- 
headed peraon;  a  haiVbraiaed  Individual; 

£lt-bTWt  (ma^tavd),  a 

thephraaa 
hot-beaded 
eccentric   ' 

eb.  cAain;      Ch,  Sc  kxA; 


ci^tlon  HTaduail>  v 

ot  oUier  pigment*  t 
Tbe  Uie  ot  mad'i"- 1 

J^eVhfif.™ 


>[  artiflcial  all- 


le  (mU>,  piet  A  pp.  of  moilre. 

lB(mid),a.    [Allied toinoif(whichieeH 

ntlgued;  eihauetcd.     [Sootcb.!     Written 

alia  Maid,  Mail,  Mate. 

BUdeCMi,  BUdeCMtMCmad'e-kaa.  mad  e- 

ku'i).  11     A  native  or  Inbabltant  of  Uada. 

HAdecaWM  (mad-e-kai't),  a.    Belonging  to 

BU(MSl,Ctioa(mad.«-fak'ihoD).  n.  [Uniadt- 

/otio.'to  niSeJ'l^The  Kt  of  making  wot. 
HadeScatlon  (mad't-fl-kfahon),  n,    Aet  of 

miklnK  wet.     BaOtji- 
V»A»S  (mad'S-in.  e.l.     (FT.  tfiad'Hfr.  L. 

mad^Boo.  to  make  wet.|    To  make  wet  or 

j  BUiIes«H7(mad'e-gBa'i},  n.  and  o.     Same 

Hmlttrt  <ma-df  ra).  n.     A  rich  wine  made 

I    on  the  itleot  Madeira. 

'  (ma-d^ra-nut),  n     A  apeclea 
b  a  thin  aheU,  tram  the  lalind 

I  nadeUQe-pear  (mad'el-ln-ptr). 


IX  (tnad'el-ln-pir).  i 
John',  Pmr-ln  Fi 


Inahore  and  on  tbe  Ukei 


id  dtmoitiUe,  damiel.    Bee  Dubil.) 
'ren  to  a  founE  uomanied  Indj 

a  title  dlallnctivelT  applied  to 


poBlle  planta  hihahlting  South  America  and 
California.    The  aeediuf  U.  uli«  yield  a 
Died  oil  ol  eicellent  quality. 
Madid  (mad'ld),  a.    11.  madidu*.  wet.  Irom 
tnadto,  to  be  weLI   Wet;  moiat 

BbLdllUrlnm  (mad-l.|l«'ritunX  n.^iar. 
maditttrion  1     A  auTglcal  InatrunieDl  tnr 

HlldJOIUl  (mad'junj,  n.     An  intoilcitlnK 

mixed  In  honey,  with  powdered  cinvea.  nnt- 
mega.  and  eaHran.     Written  alu  Ifojimn. 

HMUy  (madliX  adi.  In  a  mad  manner;  •>, 
(a)  wlUiout  reaiOD  or  undwatandlDg.  (b) 
Fnutloally ;  turlonaly.  (e)  With  eitreuie 
tollj  or  iDiatualad  leal  or  paasioii. 

WfLflmwi  (mad'minX  n  1-  A  man  raving  or 
turioui  with  dlaordered   Intellect;   a  dl*- 


iractcd 

man;  a  lunatic;  a  cruy  penon. 

'.^■•' 

UlMi.    A  ~. 

J.»a«  u  '"'^J};,^^" 

lOnel 

flamed  with 

Intellect;  1 

vai ;  dlitractlon. 

dci.c<.cr.n.rf..«...rfrDUr.  x-it. 

.  .1.     [It  modoniro, 

Sl'„SX-.»IS 

n  are  generally  called 

. jyatlnU  lAulilopt   itUiana  o 

^ooiinjud  hare,  and'witli  lega  ol  about  tli! 

Blodrepora  (mau-rc-pbTa),  n.     Sea  Ual 

Uidreporal  (n 


[Of  m 


'->■/ 


Jf^e' 


or  itone  cormla  (Lithocorallta),  or  a 
mlccoralBtZoanlhanaf  ' 
Unonan  Litbophyta  lu> 

ItiidTepDrB  (maii'r^-pOf 

a'^nd'ot  atone."  Other 
ipotted,  and  pore,  a  porr 

p^rlithe  tvpi  oi  iiieYa'i^fj 
MadrepoddE.  havliig  twelii 


li,  uAig;    tb.  anire.  -Bee  KKT. 
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surface  and  full  of  little  cavities,  in  each  of 
which  an  individual  polype  was  lodged;  the 
radiating  septa  of  the  cavities  correspond- 
ing to  the  internal  divisions  of  the  animal. 
Madrepores  raise  up  walls  and  reefs  of  coral 
rocks  with  astonishing  rapidi^  in  tropical 
climates.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  other 
branching  corals  than  those  of  the  genus 
Madrepora.    See  Mabrkporabia. 

Miulr«porldn  (mad-rd-pd'ri-dS),  n.  pL  The 
madrepore  family.    See  Madrepore. 

lIadreporlfonn'(mad-r§-pd'ri-formXa.  In 
zooL  perforated  with  small  holes  like  a  coral; 
specifically,  applied  to  the  tubercle  by  which 
the  ambuUcnu  system  of  the  echinoderms 
mostly  communicate  witti  the  exterior. 

Madreporlte  (mad'rd-pd-rit),  n.  l.A  variety 
of  limestone,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
occurring  in  radiated  prismatic  concretions 
resembling  the  stars  of  madrepores.  When 
rubbed  it  emits  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrc^^  gas.— 2.  Fossil  madrepore. 

]Iadrier(mad-rSr'ormad'ri-«rX  n.  [Fr.]  In 
milit  enain.  (a)  a  thick  plank  armed  with 
Iron  plates,  with  a  cavitv  to  receive  the 
month  of  a  petard,  with  which  it  was  applied 
to  anything  intended  to  be  broken  down. 
See  Petard,  (b)  A  plank  lined  with  tin 
and  covered  with  earth  to  form  roofs  over 
certain  portions  of  military  works,  in  order 
to  afford  protection  against  fires  in  lodg- 
ments, Ac  (e)  A  plank  used  for  supporting 
the  earth  in  amine,  or  in  a  moat  or  ditch  to 
support  a  wall. 

Ifadrlyal  (mad'ri-gal),  n.  [Fr.  Sp.  and  Pg. 
inadngal:  It  mad^ale,  older  It  madriale, 
mandrialet  from  L.  and  Or.  mandra,  a 
sheepfold,  or  any  place  for  sheep  and  shep- 
herds to  take  shelter  in;  and  thus  madrigal 
was  originally  applied  to  the  shepherd's 
song.]  1.  A  little  amorous  poem,  consisting 
of  not  less  than  three  or  four  stanzas  or 
strophes,  and  containing  some  tender  and 
delicate,  though  simple  thought,  suitably 
expressed.  The  strophes  are  generally  con- 
nected together  by  rhymes,  wough  this  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  and  indeed  the 
term  is  used  with  a  certidn  amount  of  loose- 
ness. The  madrigal  was  first  cultivated  in 
Italy,  and  those  of  Tasso  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  Italian  poetry.  Several 
English  poets  of  the  time  of  Elisabeth  and 
the  Charleses  wrote  madrigals  of  notable 
srace  and  elegance,  the  chief  names  being 
Lodge,  Withers,  Carew.  and  Suckling.— 
2.  An  elaborate  vocal  composition  now  com- 
monly of  two  or  more  movements,  and  in 
five  or  six  parts.  The  musical  madrigal  was 
at  first  a  simple  song,  but  afterwards  was 
suited  to  an  instrumental  accompaniment 
There  are  a  number  of  lamous  EngUsh  com- 
posers of  madrigals. 

Itadrlffallft  (mad'ri-gal-ist),  n.  A  composer 
of  maorigala    Dr.  Bumey. 

WartrllftTilaii  (road-ri-l§'ni-anX  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  Madrid. 

iff^itHlAfiiftn  (mad-ri-ld'ni-i 
or  inhabitant  of  Madrid. 

Kadrlssa.   SeeMsDRissA. 

Madwort(mad'w6rtXn.  The  common  name 
of  several  plants,  chiefly  of  the  genus  kSy%- 
sum,  so  called  because  they  were  formeriy 
used  as  a  remedy  in  canine  madness. 

Mae  (max  [A.  Sax.  md,  more,  O.E.  moe,  ma.] 
More.    [Scotch.] 

]fagbOte,tMagbotet(mag^t).n.  [A  Sax. 
maeg, kinsman,  and  6ote,  compensation.]  An 
ancient  term  signifying  compensation  for 
the  slaughter  of  a  kinsman 

Maelstrom (m&l'stromX'i.  IaL  mill-stream; 
a  celebrated  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, near  the  island  of  Moskoe.  It  is  very 
dangerous  in  winter,  especially  when  the 
north-west  wind  restrains  the  reflux  of  the 
tide.  At  such  times  the  whirlpool  rages 
violently,  so  as  to  be  heard  several  miles,  and 
to  enguU  small  vessels  which  approach  it. 

Mmiiira,  n.    See  Msnura. 

Maer,  Maor,  n.  [OaeL  maor,  macir,  an 
under-baililT.]  Anciently  in  Scotland  a  stew- 
ard of  the  royal  lands  under  the  mormaer 
or  great  steward.    See  Mormaer. 

Maestoao  (mi-es-td'zdX  [It,  majestic.]  A 
direction  in  music  to  play  with  grandeur 
and  strength. 

Maestrioht  Beds  (mi'strikt  bedzX  n.  pL 
The  name  given  by  geologists  to  the  upper- 
most member  of  the  cretaceous  group  of 
the  Meuse  valley,  from  Mae$tricht,  a  town 
of  the  Xetherlands.  These  beds  are  marine, 
and  composed  of  a  soft  yellowish -white 
limestone  resembling  chalk,  and  containing 
flint  nodules,  beleminites,  hamites,  hippur- 
ites»  baculites,  &c. 


-anXn.    A  native 


Maestro  (ma-es'troX  n.  [It]  A  master  of 
any  art ;  specifically,  a  master  in  music ;  a 
composer. 

Maf!Ble.t  [O.Fr.,  my  faith.]  By  my  faith. 
Chaucer. 

Mafflet  ^aflX  v.i.  [Probably  an  imitative 
word.  Comp.  O.D.  maffelen,  moffeUn,  to 
move  the  jaws,  to  stammer,  Prov.  O.  mc^f- 
feln,  bafeln,  to  prattle;  K  /ajfle,  to  stam- 
mer.]   To  stammer.    HoUand. 

Mafflert  (mafl6rX  n.    A  stammerer. 

Magazine  (mag-a-z6nO,  n.  [Fr.  magoHn,  a 
storehouse.  Sp.  magaeen,  almagacent  from 
Ar.  al-mdkhzen^  a  storehouse,  a  warehouse, 
from  UrAozana,  to  store.]  l.A  receptacle  in 
which  anything  is  stored ;  a  warehouse ;  a 
storehouse;  specifically,  (a)  a  strong  build- 
ing, constructed  generally  of  brick  or  stone, 
for  storing  in  security  large  quantities  of 
gunpowder  or  other  explouve  substances, 
and  warlike  stores,  either  for  industrial  or 
military  purposes,  (&)  The  close  room  in  the 
hold  of  a  man-of-war  where  the  gunpowder 
is  kept  (c)  The  cartridge  chamber  of  a  ma- 
oasine  rifie  (which  seeX  (d)  The  fuel  cham- 
ber of  a  msffazine  stove  (see  belo wi  *  A  mo* 
gazine  of  aU  necessarv  provisions.  Raleigh. 
2.  A  pamphlet  iperiodically  published,  con- 
taining miscellaneous  papers  or  composi- 
tions. The  first  publication  of  this  kind  in 
Ensland  was  the  OerUlemaiCt  Magazine, 
which  was  first  published  in  1781  by  Edward 
Cave,  under  the  name  of  Sylvanus  Urban, 
and  which  is  still  continued,  though  its  cha- 
racter is  now  entirely  changed.— Jlfo^ari^M 
cartridge-box,  a  cartridge-box  in  which  the 
cartridges  are  so  arranged  that  they  can 
easily  be  got  at  when  wanted  for  loading. — 
Magazine  rifle,  a  rifle  containing  a  supply 
of  cartridges,  which  are  automatically  fed 
to  the  chamber  at  the  rear  end  of  the  barrel 
^Maaazine  ttove,  a  stove  containing  a  fuel- 
chamber  from  which  the  fire  is  automati- 
cally fed  with  coal  as  that  in  the  grate  bums 
away. 

Magailne  (mag-a-zenO.  v.t.  To  store  up  or 
accumulate  for  future  use. 

Magailne  (mag-a-zSuT,  v.i.  To  conduct  or 
edit  a  magazine. 

Of  magaxining  chiefs,  whose  rival  pa^ 
With  monthly  medley  courts  the  conous  ase. 

Magazine-day  (mag-a-zSn'd&),  7k  Theday 
on  which  monthly  and  other  serial  publi- 
cations are  published  and  supplied  to  the 
trade. 

Magazlner,  Magazinlst  (mag-a-z6n'«r, 
mag-a-z^n'tstXn.  One  who  writes  in  a  maga- 
zine.   '  If  a  magaziner  be  dulL'  Oddtmiih. 

Magbote  (maglbdti    See  MaoBOTB. 

Magrtalen  (mag'da-lenX  n.  [From  Mary 
Magdalene,  who  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  woman  mentioned  in  St  Luke  viL  86-60.  ] 
A  reformed  prostitute;  an  inmate  of  a  fe- 
male penitentiary.— Jfoyddifn  homital  or 
Magdalen  atyhtm,  a  house  or  establUhment 
into  which  prostitutes  are  received  with  a 
view  to  their  reformation;  a  female  peni- 
tentiaij. 

Magrt aieon  (mag-d&16-onX»>.  [Or.  magdalia, 
the  crumb  or  soft  part  of  oread,  from  mas96, 
to  knead.  ]  In  med.  (a)  a  medicine,  as  a  pill, 
prepared  with  breaa  crumb.  (6)  A  roU  of 
plaster.    DungliMon. 

Macdelmrg  Hemispheres  (maa'dS-bdug 
he^-sfdrz),  n,  pL  (From  having  been  first 
constructed  by  Otto  Ouericke  of  Magde- 
burg.] An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  tne  atmospheric  pressure  on  a 
given  surface.  It  consists  of  two  hollow 
brass  hemispheres,  furnished  with  handles, 
and  so  formed  that  when  placed  month  to 
mouth  they  shall  be  in  air-tight  contact 
In  this  state  the  air  is  exhausted  fix>m  the 
inside  bv  means  of  the  air-pump,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  hemispheres  adhere 
together  with  considerable  force,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  their 
external  surfaces.  If.  then,  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  sphere  throush  the  centre  be 
known,  and  the  force  required  to  pull  the 
hemispheres  asunder  be  ascertained,  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  on  a 
square  inch  of  surface  may  be  found,  sup- 
posing the  exhaustion  of  the  hemispheres 
to  be  complete.  The  atmospheric  pressure, 
however,  is  much  more  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  the  barometer. 

Mace  (maj),  n.  [L.  magtu,  from  Or.  magot, 
a  Magian,  from  Per.  mag,  a  priest— probably 
from  same  root  as  L.  magntu.  Or.  mega9, 
great]    A  magician.    Spenaer. 

And  there  I  saw  magt  Merlin,  whose  rast  wit 

And  hundred  winters  are  but  as  the  hands 

Of  loyal  vassals  toiling  for  their  Uegc.    Tennyson. 


Magellanic  (mag-el-lan'ik).  a.  Pertaining 
to  Magellan,  the  celebrated  Portuguese 
navigator.— Jfcu^eZtonie  douds,  three  con- 
spicuous whitish  nebulsB,  of  a  cloud -like 
appearance,  near  the  soutti  pole. 

Makenta  (ma-Jen'taX  n.  A  brilliant  blue- 
red  colour  derived  from  coal-tar.  It  waa 
so  named  because  it  was  discovered  in  1S50. 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Magenta.  Galled 
aiMO  Fuehsine, 

Magg  (magX  v.t  [The  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  word  is  that  it  is  Oypsy 
slang,  and  allied  to  Hind,  makr,  fraud, 
makkar,  a  cheat,  a  knave.]  To  steal;  to 
carry  off  dandestbiely.    [Low  slang.  ] 

Magg  (magX  n.  1.  A  cant  word  for  a  half- 
penny.—2.  pi.  The  gratuity  which  servants 
expect  from  those  to  whom  they  drive  any 
goods.    [Scotch.] 

Magglmonlfeet  (mag-gi-mon'i-fStX  n. 
[Maggy  many  feet]  A  centipede.  [Scotch.] 

Maggiore  (maj-Jd'riX  a.  [It]  In  music, 
major,  as  a  scale  or  interval 

Maggot  (mag'otX  n.  [Probably  from  W. 
maeai,  pL  maceiod,  magiod,  a  maggot  or 
grub,  from  magu,  to  breed.]  1.  The  larra 
of  a  fiy  or  other  insect ;  a  grub ;  a  worm. — 
2.  A  whim;  an  odd  fancy;  a  crotohet  *  The 
maggot  bom  in  an  empl^  head.'  Tenny$on. 

Man^otiness  (mag'ot-i-nesX  n-  The  stato 
of  being  maggoty  or  of  abounding  with 
m^^ots. 

MaggOtiflh(mag'ot-ishXa.  Jifaggoty;  whlm- 
sicu. 

Maggoty  (mag'ot-iX  a.  l.  Full  of  or  in- 
fested with  maggots.— 2.  Capricious;  whim- 
sical   'A  nuH7ao^  unsettled  head.'  Norrie, 

Maggoty-lieaded(mag'ot-i-hed-edXa.  Hav- 
ing a  head  full  of  whima 

Mu  (m&'ji).  n.  pi.  [L.  magut;  Or.  magog, 
a  Magian.  See  Maqe.]  The  casto  of  priest* 
among  the  ancient  Medea  and  Persians; 
hence  holy  men  or  sages  of  the  East 

Magian  (m&'Ji-anX  a.  Pertainhig  to  the 
MagL  'The  magian  superstition  of  two 
independent  Beings.'  Bp.  WatMon. 

Magian  (ma'ji-anX  n.  One  of  the  caste  of 
the  Persian  Magi;  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion.  Their  knowledge  waa 
deemed  to  be  supernatural 

Maglsnism  (m&'ji-an-izmX  n.  The  phOo- 
sopny  or  doctrines  of  the  MagL 

Majglc  (roaj'ikX  n.  [L.  magieui,  pertaining 
to  sorcery,  from  magia.  Or.  mageia,  the 
theology  of  the  Magians,  magic.  SeeMAOE.] 

1.  The  art  or  pretended  art  or  science  of 
puttine  into  action  the  power  of  spirits;  or 
the  science,  art,  or  practice  of  producing 
wonderful  effects  by  the  aid  of  superiiuman 
beings  or  of  departed  spirits,  or  the  occult 
powers  of  nature;  sorcery;  enchantment; 
necromancy.  'If  she  in  chains  of  magic 
were  not  bound.'  Shak.—2.  Power  or  influ- 
ence similar  to  that  of  enchantment;  as.  the 
magic  of  love.— Natural  magic,  the  art  of 
applying  natural  causes  to  produce  snrinis- 
ing  effects. 

The  writers  of  natural  tmagie  attrlbate  much  to 
the  virtues  that  come  from  the  parts  of  ttriw  crea- 
tures, as  if  they  did  infuse  immaterial  Tirtuemto  the 
part  severed.  £a£»$t. 

—Celestial  magic  attributes  to  spirits  a  kind 
of  dominion  over  the  planets,  and  to  the 
planets  an  influence  over  men.— Supertti- 
tioue  or  geotic  magic  consists  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  devils  or  demons,  and  supposes  some 
tacit  or  express  covenant  or  agreement  be> 
tween  them  and  human  beings. 
Magic  (maJ'ikX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  magic ; 
used  in  magic;  as,  a  magic  wand;  mo^art. 
'  Magic  verses.'    Shak. 

Lend  thy  hand 
And  pluck  my  nutgie  garment  from  me.      SMaJt. 

2.  Using  or  having  power  to  use  magic. 
'  The  nui^  prophetess.'  fTafltfr.— 3.  Work- 
ing or  worked  by  or  as  if  by  magic.— [Jfa^ 
diners  from  magical  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  used  predicatively.  Ilius  we  do 
not  say  the  effect  was  maaic.  Moreover  we 
do  not  speak  of  a  magical  lantern.  See 
Magical.  J—lfa^  square,  a  square  figure 

formed  by  a  senes  of  num- 
bers in  mathematical  pro- 
portion, so  disposed  in 
parallel  and  equal  ranks  aa 
that  the  sums  of  each  row 
or  line  taken  perpendicu- 
larly, horison tally,  or  dia- 
gonally are  equaL— Jfa^ 
lantern,  a  kina  of  lantern 
invented  by  Kircher.  by 
means  of  which  small 
images  are  represented  on  the  wall  of  a 
dark  room  or  on  a  whito  sheet,  magnified 
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Magic  Lantern. 


toanyiizeatplraaart.  Iteoniisteof  aoloaed 
Untern  or  box,  in  which  are  placed  a  lamp 
and  a  concave  mirror  (as  at  A),  which  re- 
lleoti  the  light  of  the  lamp  through  the  imaU 
hole  of  a  tube  in 
the  dde  of  the 
lantern,  which  it 
made  to  draw  out 
At  the  end  of  thb 
tube,  next  to  the 
lamp,  is  fixed  a 
plano-conTex  lens 
(b),  and  at  the 
other  a  double- 
convex  lens  (D). 
Between  the  two 
lenses  are  succes- 
sively placed  (at  c) 
various  sUps  of 
glass,  with  trans- 
parent paintings, 
representing  vtfi- 
ous  subjects,  which  are  thrown  in  a  magni- 
fied form  on  the  wall  or  screen  opposite  to 
the  lantern  and  q>eotators. 

^^gtnm}  (miU'ik-BlX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
magic:  proceeding  from  magic;  having  sn- 
pematural  qualities;  as,  magieal  powers  or 
arts.  '  The  magieal  shield  of  your  Ariosto. ' 
Dryden.—i.  Acting  or  produced  as  if  by 
magic;  as,  the  effect  of  uie  restorative  was 
fnagical  *  His  name,  that  magieal  word  of 
war.'  Shak,—Z,  Having  the  power  of  using 
magic :  said  of  persons.  Sir  T.  Htrbert— 
[For  distinction  Detween  Magical  and  Magic 
see  Maqio,  a.] 

v^nmnj  (maj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  magical 
manner;  by  the  arts  of  magla  'Aringmcy^ 
eally  prepared.'    Cktmden. 

HMm^M^n  (ma-Ji'shan),  n.  One  skilled  in 
magic;  an  enchanter:  a  necromancer.  Shak. 

Ka^p.  KagUph  (ma-gilp',  ma-gilT).  n. 
A  gelatinous  compound  used  by  artists  as  a 
vehicle  for  colours.  It  is  produced  by  mix- 
ing linseed-oil  and  mastic  varnish  together. 
Written  also  Megilp,  MegUph. 

lus  (maf  il-usX  n.  A  genus  of  gastaro- 
Ions  molluscs,  containing  only  one  species 
r.  antiguut),  which  lives  in  masses  of  ooraL 
le  shell  is  at  first  an  ordinary  spiral,  but 
as  the  coral  grows  it  is  prolonged  into  a 
tube  directed  outward  to  the  surface  of  the 
coral,  so  that  the  animal  mav  always  be  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
tube  may  be  8  feet  long,  the  lower  part 
being  filled  with  calcareous  matter. 

lUglstar  (ma-jis't^r),  n.  [L. ,  from  mag,  root 
of  magnui,  great,  as  mim*ter  from  min, 
root  of  mivhor,  less.  ]  Master ;  sir;  an  appel- 
lation ffivvn  in  the  middle  ages  to  persons  of 
scientific  or  literary  distinction,  equivalent 
to  the  modem  title  of  Doctor. 

Ha«literUl  (mtj-is-tdri-alX  a.  [See  Ma- 
gistrate.] 1.  Pertaining  to  a  master;  such 
as  suits  a  master;  authoritative;  proud; 
lofty;  arrogant;  imperious;  domineolng. 

Pretences  go  a  great  wav  with  men  that  take  fidr 
words  and  magisttriat  iooKS  for  current  pajrroeot. 

Sir  R.  L'bstrangt. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  magistrate  or  his 
office;  of  the  rank  of  a  magistrate. 

The  third  estate  consisted  of  578.  and  of  these 
only  33  were  clerical,  noble,  or  magisteriai. 

Br«ugh»m. 

3.  In  ch/tm.  pertaining  to  ma^istery  (which 
see).  —  Maaitterial,  Dogmatic,  Arrogant 
Magisterial  appUea  to  the  manner  of  sayins 
or  doing  a  thmg— assuming  the  tone  and 
gesture  of  a  superior  or  master.  Dogmatic 
characterizes  the  temper  and  manner  of 
saying  something:  we  are  not  dogmatic 
from  any  exaggerated  idea  of  our  own  im- 
portance, but  because  we  have  implicit  faith 
in  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  and  imagine 
that  others  should  naturally  be  in  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  Arrogant  Implies  the  as- 
sumption of  more  than  due  authority  from 
an  over-estimate  of  one's  importance. 

He  uses  a  magiHeriat  authodty  while  he  in- 
structs him.  S»Mth. 

A  thrwtmtie  spirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  censorious 
of  liis  neighbours.  IVatts. 

An  mrrt^nt  way  of  treating  with  other  princes 
and  states  u  natural  to  popular  governments. 

.iir  HT.  TempU. 

Stn.  Authoritative,  lofty.  Imperious,  proud, 
haughty,  domineering,  despotic,  arrogant 

llU^8tnlAlly(maHs-t«'ri-al-li).ado.  In  a 
magisterial  manner :  (a)  with  the  air  of  a 
master;  arrogantly;  authoritatively.  (6) In 
the  caimcitv  of  a  magistrate. 

MaclsterlaiiiieiB  (m^-is-ti'ri-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  magisterial ;  the 
air  and  manner  of  a  master ;  haughtiness; 
imperiousness;  peremptoriness. 


BUglstery  (maj'is-tdr-i),  n.    [L.  magiuU- 
rium,  the  ofllce  of  a  master  or  guide.  ]   1.  A 
magisterial  injunction ;  a  command  which 
can  be  enforced.   [Rare.] 
This  last  was  not  a  tnagitttry,  but  a  mere  command. 

BroughafH. 

S.  In  ehsm.  a  term  formerly  given  to  various 
extracts  or  preparations,  especially  to  certain 
precipitates,  as  that  seen  when  water  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  nitric  acid. 
8.  t  Any  kind  of  medicine  or  remedial  agency 
claiming  to  be  of  exceptional  efficacy;  a 
magistraL 

Maglgtraey  (mi^'is-tra-si}.  n.  [See  Maois- 
TRATB.]  1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  magis- 
trate.—2.  The  body  of  magistrates. 

That  enUrhtened.  eloquent,  sage,  and  profound 
body,  the  Magutracy  of  London.  tSiektnx. 

Magistrml  (maj'is-tralX  a,  1.  Suiting  a  ma- 
gistrate; magisterial;authoritative.— 2.tPer- 
taining  to  a  sovereign  medicine  or  remedv. 
'Some  magittral  opiate.'  Baeon.^ Magis- 
tral line.    See  Magistral,  n.  2. 

Maglttrml  (maj'is-tralX  n.  l.t  A  sovereign 
medicine  or  remedy.— 2.  In  fort  the  line 
where  the  scarp  of  a  permanent  fortifica- 
tion, if  prolonged,  would  intersect  the  top 
of  the  coping  or  cordon.  It  is  the  mas- 
ter line,  which  regulates  the  form  of  the 
work.  Called  alMO  Magistral  Line.—^.  The 
roasted  and  pulverized  copper  of  pyrites 
added  to  the  ground  ores  of  silver  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decomposing  the  horn-silver  present 

Ma|±rtrmUt7t{ma]-is-trari-U),n.  DespoUc 
authority,  as  in  the  matter  of  opinion. 
'Those  who  seek  truths,  and  not  magis- 
tnUitg.*    Bacon. 

naglBtrallyt  (majis-tral-m.  adv.  Autho- 
ritatively; magisterially.    Bramhall. 

MaHlBtraiid (maJ-is-trandO, n.  ILL. magis- 
trandus.  from  magistro,  sign  if  vine  in  medie- 
val Latin  to  make  a  master  (as  In  arts)  of. 
to  confer  a  university  degree  upon,  from 
magister,  a  master.]  A  designation  given 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  to  a  student 
in  arts  in  the  last  year  of  his  curriculum. 

Magistrate  (maj'is-tr&t),n.  [Lmagistratus, 
a  magistrate,  from  magister,  a  master  See 
M AGISTER.]  A  public  civil  officer  invested 
with  the  executive  government  or  some 
branch  of  it.  In  this  sense  a  king  is  the 
highest  or  first  magistrate  In  a  monarchy, 
as  is  the  president  in  a  republic.  But  the 
word  is  more  partlctilarly  applied  to  sub- 
ordinate officers,  to  whom  the  executive 
power  of  the  law  is  committed,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  as  govemonk  intendants,  pre- 
fects, mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
like.  In  England  the  term  Is  usually  re- 
stricted to  lustices  of  peace  in  the  country, 
and  to  police  and  stipendiary  magistrates 
in  London  and  the  larger  towns;  and  in 
Scotland  to  the  provost  and  bailies  in 
burghs. 

The  obvious  definition  of  a  monarchy  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  state,  in  which  a  single  person,  by  whatso- 
ever name  he  may  be  distinguished,  Is  Intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  management  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  command  of  the  army.  But,  unless 
public  liber^  is  protected  by  intrepid  and  vigilant 
guardians,  the  authority  of  so  formidable  a  magis- 
trait  will  soon  degenerate  into  despotism.      Gibion. 

KaglftratlC  (maj-is-traf -ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  magistrate;  having  the  author- 
ity of  a  magistrate.  ' If o^tna^te  or  eccles- 
iastic power  and  order.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

KasiStratical  (majis-trat'ikal),  a.  Same 
BMMagistratic    Goivtin.    [Rare.] 

Magistratore  (maj'is-tr&t-Or),  n.  Magis- 
tracy,   [fiare.] 

Magma  (mag'ma).  n.  [Or.,  a  mass,  salve, 
dregs,  flrom  root  mag,  to  knead.]  1.  The 
generic  name  of  any  crude  mixture  of  min- 
eral or  organic  matters  in  a  thin  pasty  state. 
2.  In  med.  (a)  the  thick  residuum  obtained 
after  expressing  certain  substances  to  ex- 
tract the  fluid  parts  from  them.  (&)  The 
grounds  which  remain  after  treating  a  sub- 
stance with  water,  alcohol,  or  any  other 
menstruum,  (e)  A  salve  of  a  certain  degree 
of  consistence.— 3.  A  confection. 

Magna  Cbarta  (mag'na  kHr'U),  n.  [L., 
great  charter]  1.  The  great  charter  of  the 
liberties  (Jfajma  Charta  Zibertatum)  of 
England,  signed  and  sealed  by  King  John 
in  a  conference  between  him  and  his 
barons  at  Runnymede,  June  10, 1215.  Its 
most  important  uticles  are  those  which 
provide  that  no  fteeman  shall  be  taken, 
or  Imprisoned,  or  proceeded  against  ex- 
cept t^  the  lawful  ludgment  of  his  peers 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  no 
scuti^  or  idd  should  be  imposed  in  the 
kingdom  (except  certain  feudal  dues  from 
tenants  of  the  crownX  unless  by  the  common  | 


council  of  the  kingdom.  The  remainins 
and  greater  part  of  the  charter  is  directed 
against  abuses  of  the  king's  power  as  feudal 
superior.  The  charter  granted  by  Henry  III. 
is  only  a  confirmation  of  that  of  his  father 
King  John.  Hence— 2.  A  fundamental  con- 
stitution which  guarantees  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Bfagnalltyt  (mag-naH-tiX  n.  Something 
great;  a  great  or  striking  deed  or  feat  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Magnanimity  (mag-na-nim'i-ti),  n.  (L. 
magnanimitas.  See  Magnanimous.]  The 
quality  of  being  magnanimous:  greatness  of 
mind;  elevation  or  dignity  of  soul,  which 
encounters  danger  and  trouble  with  tran- 
quillity and  firmness,  which  raises  the  pos- 
sessor above  revenge,  and  makes  him  de- 
light in  acts  of  benevolence,  disdain  In- 
justice and  meanness,  and  prompts  him  to 
sacrifice  personal  ease,  interest,  and  safety 
for  the  accomplishment  of  useful  and  noble 
objects. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  (1535)  speaks  of  the  now  familiar 
words  'frugaUtv, '  'temperance,'  'sobriety,'  and 
'  magnantmity,  as  being  not  in  his  day  In  general 
use ;  magnaMimity,  however,  is  in  Chaucer. 

Trtnch 

Magnan1m0UB(mag-nan'lm-usX  a.  tL-rndg- 
nanimus—magnus,  great,  and  anitnia. 
mind.]  1.  Oreat  of  mind;  elevated  in  soul 
or  in  sentiment ;  raised  above  what  is  low, 
mean,  or  ungenerous;  brave;  dauntless; 
heroic ;  as,  a  maananimous  prince  or  gene- 
ral—2.  Dictated  by  magnanimity;  exhibit- 
ing nobleness  of  soul ;  liberal  and  honour- 
able; not  selfish. 

There  is  an  indlssohible  union  between  a  magttani- 
ttMHs  policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosper- 
ity and  felidty.  lVashiHgt«n. 

Magnanlmonsly  (mag-nanlm-us-ll),  aAv. 
In  a  magnanimous  manner:  with  greatness 
of  mind;  bravely;  with  dignity  and  elevation 
of  sentiment 

A  complete  and  generous  education  fits  a  man  to 
perform  Justly,  skiliullv,  andi  magnanimaitsty,  all 
the  offices  of  peace  anu  war.  Milton. 

Magnase  (mag'niis).  a.  A  term  applied  to 
an  excellent  black  colour,  which  dries 
rapidly. 

Magnase  black  is  the  best  of  all  blacks  for  drying 
in  oil  without  addition,  or  preparation  of  the  oil :  it  is 
a  colour  of  vast  body  and  tingelng  power.       ffea/e. 

Magnate  (mag'n&t),  n.  [L.  magnates  (pL) 
from  magnus,  great]  1.  A  person  of  rank; 
a  noble  or  grandee;  a  person  of  note  or  dis- 
tinction in  any  sphere;  as,  a  literary  mag- 
nate. 

More  than  one  of  the  magnatu  who  bore  that 
wide>spread  name.  Macaulay. 

Specifically— 2.  One  of  the  nobility  or  per- 
sons of  rank  forming  the  House  of  Magnates 
in  the  national  representation  of  Hungary. 
MagneSft  Magnei-Btonet  (mag'nez,  mag'- 
n§z-st6n),  fi.  [L.,  from  Or.  magvUs.^  A 
magnet 

On  thother  syde  an  hideous  rocke  is  pight 

Of  mightie  magfies-stont.  Spenser. 

Magnesia  (mag-nd'shl-a),  n.  [From  Mag- 
nesia in  Aua  Minor,  whence  also  magnet, 
L.  magnis.  PUnv  describes  a  white  kind  of 
magnes  which  old  not  attract  iron,  and 
which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia.]  Oxide  of  magnesium.  It 
is  a  white  tasteless  earthy  substance,  pos- 
sessing alkaline  properties,  and  having  a 
sp.  gr.  of  2  3.  It  is  absorbent,  antacid,  and 
mildly  cathartic.  It  is  almost  insoluble.  It 
is  found  native  in  the  state  of  hydrate  and 
carbonate,  and  exists  as  a  component 
part  of  several  minerals.  In  com.  pure 
magnesia  is  generally  distinguished  by  the 
term  ealeined  magnesia,  and  Is  readily  ob- 
tained by  exposing  its  hydrated  carbonate 
to  a  red  heat  The  hydrated  carbonate  goes 
bv  the  name  of  magnesia,  or  magnesia  albOr, 
The  chief  use  of  magnesia  and  its  carbon- 
ate Is  in  medicine.  Sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Epsom-salt,  having 
been  first  obtained  from  a  spring  at  Epsom. 
It  is  a  useful  purgative  medicine,  and  is  also 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  magnesia 
and  its  carbonate. 

Magne8ian(mag-nd^shi-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  magnesia; 
containing  or  resembling  magnesia.— Ifo^^- 
nesian  limestone,  (a)  properly,  a  rock  com- 
posed of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
the  latter  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly 
a  half.  There  are  several  varieties,  more  or 
less  useful  for  building  or  ornamental  pur- 
poses, which  are  included  under  the  generic 
term  dolomite  (which  see),  (b)  A  name 
frequently  given  to  the  whole  Permian  for- 
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If  (Uvstopad  Id  It 
__.^jM1M  (nug'iui-UX  n.  A  tenn  wUcb 
at  flnt  indndsd  Iwo  dlitlnct  ipsdu  ol 
mliwnli,  Til.  MploUt*  or  meanchuun. 
tiM  bydntod  ^Uwta  of  nugnaiiimi  and 
vlwt  UDOw  iMMgniisd  u  micneilta  proper. 


At  wt.  U'B.  Tb«i»UIU<ibM*atnuui><*<>. 
It  our  IM  otiUliHd  b/dscomposlng  Bhloride 
"■ ' —  >l  poUulum.    It 


■Dd  fom  at  ■  »d  hut  Hut«d  to  rednau 
In  oiTg«n  t*>.  It  bunu  wltb  btlUiuiG;,  and 
oomblnliig  with  oinm  b«Mmei  tnagiiMU, 
or  tlia  Olid*  of  nugnediun  (UgO).  Tbli 
light  li  rlDh  In  elumlciJ  n]r>.  uid  )■  no* 
uaplOTsd  to  loiiie  utaot  In  pbotoonpbj, 
^B  ebiet  ulU  an  the  carbonate,  the  chlo- 
ride, the  Hilphata  (Epwiault),  the  phoi- 
phatM  ud  the  ilUcatei,  among  »hlcb  are 
1(  ai  chiT*a11t<,  mnnchaoiD, 


I 


It  (mac'iwt),  n.  [L.  magwi,  mayrutu 

Gr,  iTManta,  a  magnet  or  migneCJc  iroq-on 
ftmn  MagnttUL  In  Aila  Minor,  whence  th< 
■ton*  vai  Bnt  hronahtj  i.  The  lo>datoD« 
an  ore  of  iioa  which  hai  the  pecollar  pre 
txrtlea  of  attraetiog  metallic  Iron,  of  point 
Ing  to  tlu  magnetlo  polei  of  the  earth  whai 
(tself  iiupandM,  and  of  dipping  or  Inclining 
In  a  pgrpndlcDlar  plane  on  being  remored 
from  tba  equator.  Thete  pro- 
partiM  It  commnnlcatei  to  Iron 
or  alesl  br  contact  — Z.  A  bar  or 
maaa  of  Iron  or  ateel  to  whlcb 
the  pacuUu  propeitlea  of  tbe 
loaditone  have  been  Imparted, 
either  by  contact  or  by  other 
meana:  called  In  dhitinctlon 
froiu  tlw  loaditone  laArli/leiat 
Magntt  Bneh  a  magnet,  tem- 
ponully  prDdnced  bjr  an  elec- 
tric onnant  paiting  through  s     

Iren,  ti  etdlad  an  BliclrB-maB- 
fiat — ifene-ehoe  nagTut,  an  aitlDclal  mag- 
net In  the  ibap*  of  a  borH-aboe. 
SU(BeUC(mi(-Det1k},  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  magnet  or  magnetlim;  poueulug  tbe 
pcoperaei  of  the  magnet,  or  correipondlng 
ptopeitlea;  ai^  a  magtutie  bar  of  Iron,  or 
■  muneltg  needle.— Z.  Pertaining  to  the 
ewtiA  miCBetlami  ai,  the  taagiuSi:  north; 
the  maonaNe  meridian.  (See  lub-entrlei 
baknr.)-S.  Attractive.  ••  U  magneUc.  -She 
that  had  all  tmOffnetU  force  alone.'  Donne. 
—MagniUe  amfUttidt,  oiimuJA,  Ac.,  In 
navlg.  the  ampatnde,  ailmuth,  Ac.,  indl- 
eated  b;  tha  oonip«M.~iritpiutu  batltrv.  a 
kind  of  batteiT  formed  oI  leveral  nagneM 
(DNally  harae-ahae  magnate)  combined  to- 
gether, with  all  their  polea  ■Imllany  dla- 
poaed ;  called  alio  a  Mamttie  Magiamt  or 
a  Confound  Moffnet.^Maanetic  eamprntO' 
tar,  a  contrlrance  connecled  wlUi  a  ahlp'a 
compaiB  lor  conpeniatlng  or  neutcaliiing 
the  eflecla  upon  the  needle  of  the  iron  of  the 
ahlp.— Vair^lu  cumH,  the  name  gllan  to 
thoae  correi  into  whlnh  an  infinite  number 


per  and  u 


Hbglre] 


-  _JD  icalteied  upon  a  ilieet  of 
and  agitated  Immedlateir  above  a 
BWDet,  aa  ihown  In  the  annexed  Sgure. 
— JKviMtie  dip.  StntBtMDipvfttuStttOx. 
S«a  tmder  Dip,— JfiuniHe  aguolor.  a  line 
imrtPB  round  the  globe  near  Iti  equator, 
la  arerr  part  of  which  the  dip  of  the 
neadlau  nothing.  Tbe  general  Inclination  of 
la  maonatlo  to  (be  tetiotilal  eqaator  la 
)oat  Ir.^lfiwnilicyliuita  hypotbetle  fluid. 


(oond  ccTitalUna  or 
nta,  Dtr,  tat,  ttlli       mi,  met,  htr;       pine,  pin;       nile,  not,  i 


difftrtua,  that  point  of  a  mignet,  about 
midway  between  the  two  ettremaa.  where 
the  attracUre  force,  after  eontlnuallT  dlm- 
Inlitilng  aa  we  proceed  from  either  pole, 
ceaaea  altogethar.  —  JTairiwtie  {nduotwi. 
tb*  power  which  a  magnet  or  cumnt  of 
electricity  powenBi  of  ndthig  temporarj 
or  permanent  magnetiim  In  ancb  bodiaa  in 
ItaTlelDltr  aa  are  capable  ol  receiving  lt~ 
JfoaiHtu  intratUfi,  the  (oroe  of  attraction 
whTch  niagoata  aiert  on  nirrounding  bodf  ea 
capable  ol  trelng  Influenced  by  them,  or 
which  tbe  earth  eieita  on  magneta  at  dif- 
ferent placea  The  Intenaltf  of  (he  attrac- 
tive lorce  eierclaed  by  the  north  pole  of  one 
magnet  on  tbe  lonth  pole  of  another,  and 
Ita  repnlaive  force  on  the  north  pole  of  the 
•econd,  varlei  inrenal]'  ai  the  aqDar*  of  the 
dlitance  of  thoie  polea.  On  the  earth  there 
an  three  pointa  ol  "■■■ i-"""  magnetic 
Intenaltf.  two  In  tbe  oortbem  and  one  in 

the  ■oulhem  hemliphere Uagnttie  irm- 

ort.  aama  aa  jrapMttM.— JTofnelitiMri- 
if  ian  e/  an|i  ploe*.  a  great  olnle,  the  plane 
of  which  paaaa  Ihmugh  that  place,  throngh 
the  centre  of  the  MUtT^aiHl  the  direction  of 
tbe  borlaontal  magnetu  needle.  The  angle 
which  tbe  niagneue  meridian  makea  with 
the  true  geographical  la  dUterent  In  different 


andli  called 

,    ,.-r 


l>  teldom  the  true 


npaia.— Jfo^nefu  twrth, 
>ri[on  which  la  Indicated 

north.  — itaffneiic 


theeaiili,a[ 


m'tbepSI^ 
,  a  b 

Fe^to~Fe,oSr     

In  metamorpblc  and  Igneoui  roclu.  Called 
alao  Pyrrholiie.  — Hag^tic  Ulegraph,  the 
electric  telegraph.    See  TiLiaitipa. 

MacneUc  <mag-Def  ikV  n,  Anjr  metal,  a> 
tnia,  ateel,  nlelul,  cobalt,  Ac,  which  m*y 
receive  the  propertlea  of  the  loadatone. 

Hacnettcal  ( mag-net' Ik-al),  a.  3ame  ai 
Magnetie,  bnt  tela  ooauson. 

aa(IUtle*ll7  (mag-net'Ik-al-U),  ode.    In  a 

HanietlC»IIiaM{inag-ne{'lli-aI-nea),  n.  The 
quaUtr  of  being  magnetic.^ .  ..  ,  .^ 
'mUed  bi  magna 

,  let'ika),  n.  The  actence  of 

siplet  ol  magnetltm. 

LMUaroiU  {mag-net-ir«r-niX  a.    Fro- 


er  certain  drcumatan< 


jcaaionall;  poaaeiaed 
>re  eapeclallj  bj  Iron 
mbonndH).    wherebj. 


and   magnetic   phenomena  In  general  — 

of  Intereit — Animai  magnttiirR,  a  aym- 

pathj.uppoaedtoeilatbeti "■ ■ 

andthehu •— ■-  ■---- 


bodv,  h;  meao*  of  wblcb  the 
to  be  able  to  cure  dlaeaiei. 
waa  glvan  bjr  Hetmer  In  the 
le  eighteenth  canturr  to  cer- 
t  piodaced  In  the  action  of 
..  n  another,  from  a  lauded 
analogy  between  the  aeUon  of  the  mineral 
magnet  and  that  of  the  animal  energr,  or 
eif  vita,  to  which  these  etfecta  were  attri- 
buted.   See  MiainBlSH.— ren-utrial  nui^- 


magnet  li 
er  part  of 


pertia  wbicb  the  earth  aa  a  whole  poa 
aeaaea.  which  give  tbe  needle  lU  dlrectlvi 
power,  and  cauie  It  to  dip.  anJ  wWch  alsi 
communicate  maguetlam  to  Iron  or  atee 
'  ■      -  — -.-  -.-  -..jim     11  i,,onnc 


uiat  aU  metal 


(mag^t.lat),  n.  One  vened  In 
uiD  -b<wH;D  of  magnetlam ;  a  magnetlclan. 
MacnMt«(nug'net-1t),n.    [Namedlromlta 

munetlcpropotlea]  Ablack-" 

which  iometunei  poi 


laea  polarltv, 
Btlc  Iron  on. 


M  replaced  bj  magnealnm.  or  tl 
r  copper,  yielding  varletin  of  tbe  oi 
-pltilconi)     ■*■      ' 


tvpiciJ  compoeltlon  is  Iron  n*.  oxtbbd  R  «. 

Itlaehleflrfonnd  in  metamorpblc,  butaimuh 

tlmea  alio  In  Igneoiu  rocka 
IUi]iatlutila(mag-aet-i^a-bl],  a.     Capable 

of  being  magnetlied. 
BEaxiijatlu1lDn(mag'net-lE-a"Bhoii^  il    The 

MagTHrtlin  (mag'neb-ii),  e.t.  pret  A  pp- 
moffnetiztd;  ppr.  flu^fnetviw-  J.  To  con. 
municate  magnetic  propertlea  to ;  aa^  to 
nuirnelueBneedle.— 2.  Toattnct  aa  11  t^a 
lagnet;  tomove;  toinfluence.  'Thoroo^ly 
.,.,__. .J    ...^   ..  .. f^j  tii, 

~,.     . \u. —  a.  To  nut  lukd —  "*"" 

M  of anlDU 

, jMCmag'nL. 

Ic  propertlea;  tc ^ , ,  - 

bar  of  Iron  itandtDg  tome  time  In  an  lodinM 
poaltlon  will  moffwtiu. 
HacDBtllM  (mag'Det-Ii-e"),  n.     One  put 
under  the  Infl -   ■   -•    -■ --- 


lUcnc 


rhlchco 


a  (mag'net.Ii.trX  n.   One  who  ot 


{mag-ne_ . 

alL  a.  Pertaining  to  magneto-elecbxici^- — 
Magrutthtltetrio  iTitfucIicn.  the  communica- 
tion of  magnetic  propertlea  to  Iron  bj  meanf 
ol  electric  current*— JfOffnjfD-etMfWi  nta- 
t^rrirmacAtiw,  an  apparatua  for  rendering  the 
magneto-electrlo  Induction  coneota  con- 
ing direction  Into  a  conatant  one. 
Uuneto - elsotzldlty  (mag-net'A-e-lek- 
trU"l-tlL  ».  1.  Electricity  evolved  by  tbe 
actionirfmagnets.— It  That  branch  olacience 
which  treaU  of  phenomena  inwhlchtheprhi- 
clplea  of  both  magnetlam  and  electrlci^  are 

HaffMtOSnpll  (mag-net'6«iafX  n.  [X. 
magntt.  and  Qr.  gtaphi.  to  write.]  A  aelf- 
ac  wig  inatrumentf or  reglatering,  by  pbotog' 
raphjr  or  otberwlae,  the  atatei  and  miattona 
of  any  ol  the  t«n«atrlal  magnetic  elenienla 

Mignrtwiwter  (mag-nat-om'et^X  a.    (E. 

InaUromant  formeaanring  any  of  1*^- -~ 

trial  magnetic  elementa,  ai  tiie  dl' 
tion.  and  tntenally,  en)ecially  the  laiu 
Hbbgnatometirlc  (niagi>et-4y  mef'ttk).  a. 

~ '    iigoeUc  lorcet;'  obtained  by  m 


— ,   —  electricity  of  Ic.   ,  _   

adapted  to  tbe  exhibition  of  electro-mag- 
netfc  phenoinena. 

HaxnUlftble  (niag-nl-O-a-bl).  a.  Capable  ol 
being  inagnlfled;  worthy  of  being  magnified 

Hgf^iiC,  MuniflC&l  (mag-nlf  Ik,  mag-niT- 
ik-al).  a,  (I^  magnijlcut,  noble,  aplendid— 
Tnaonui,  great  and /aeia,  to  nuke.)  Oraad; 
aplendid;  lllugtrloua. 


(mlg-nifl-kat),  n.  [L,  third 
pen.  alng.  pre*,  ind.  ol  inwiV*"'  ^  niag- 
nily:  'doth  magnilv.']  The  aong  of  the 
Vhgin  Uary.  L^e  f.  W.  so  called  becaoae 

Vnlgate. 
UlxnUtCkt«t  (mag-nin-Ult),  «.(.    Tomag- 

nt^oreitoL    Marilon. 
HBgnlUcatlOll  (mBg-nlM-k8"ahon),  n.    The 

act  of  magnifying.    [Rare.] 
HagItlflOe&CB{Riu-tiU'i-Ben>),n.  [L.mamaf- 

ixnlia.]    The  condition  or  ciuality  ot  fiting 

magnincent:  (□)  grandeur  of  appearance; 

faeaet  of  a  palace  or  ot  a  procHilon ;  the 


'HasnlflMnt  (mag-nlf I-aent),  a,  [I, 
Jicnu-  mapnuj,  great,  and  Jaao,  t( 
make.]    L  Grand  in  appearance;  apl 


e,  tub,  bull;       oO,  pound 


Xagnlflomt^  (nua-nifl-unt-lf).  adt.  In 
a  EUgnltlceDt  nwimar ;  wltb  mignitaDa; 
with  iplsndotu  of  ■ppsaruioe  or  pO£Dp  of 

lI>|^illOO(nuB-Din-U),n.    LAgnndMof 


lIacBU«r(nuis'nl-lMr).>i.  Onaiiiuortlwt 
nich  BO^iUIw  (a)  Hut  wUeb  nlirgM  or 
Idctmim  apparrat  dt*:  hwcUoIIt,  u  optl- 
cbI  lutnunnt  thatausBlflM;  aoMira  mb^ 
B  coDora  mliror.  or  *  combination  at  Imum 
or  mlrron,  which  Inelmea  tha  apmnrnt 
inaBnlnidi  of  bodlM.   (t)  One  who  tcttoii  or 

Hurnl^  (mic'nl-tn,  c.f.  prsl  A  pp.  majni- 
JUd:  ppr.  vtaffnijjftnff-  I L.  maffniflcv  — 
fiumitf,  v^^at^  utd/aoio,  to  raaka  ]  L  To 
makfl  Br«at  or  ereater:  to  iscrvan  tho 
appannt  dlmgndoiu  at;  to  anlaimi  to 
aiUpEHDt;  aa^  a  coaTBX  leni  nagnOUt  ibt 
tnTTof  a  bodr  to  the  «/«-£.  to  bicnaag 
tha  power  or  gloiT  of;  to  loand  thepralaei 
□f;  Caaitol:  toeialt 


&  Tonpreaent 


!,  eu]t.ettol  jitaue,  glorlfr. 


IbtBilQrTiiig^D),  v7l.  f.  Vo  poH  . 
qnalllj  of  camlng  otijacia  to  appsar  lai^er 
UkaA  nalltj;  to  iocnaae  ue  apparent 
dlmeiuloni  of  oblecta;  aa,  my  qnctadei 
numlV  loo  raaclL— t.  To  hare  affect;  to 
%TM:  to  Bignltr.    [Old  Tulsaiinn.] 


—Magnifying  gloM.  In  aptiM.  a  plan  o-conTei 
obJecM  iMn  Uinrngb  It  have  their  apparent 


[L,  magnii«^v*ntvt — nwffnui,  great>  and 
lofuent,  ipeakln^.  ]  A  lofEj  nuimer  of 
ipeaUng  or  writing;  tumid,  pomporuworda 
or  itile:  UDgoage  aipiawlte  of  pretouloni 
greater  than  realltMa  warrant;  grandlto- 
qoancev  bonbaat. 

KM^JOQWat  (mw-Diro-hwent),  a.  Big 
In  worda:  neaking  loltflr  or  pompoualy; 
eipmaiina  iMr  prelaulonai  bombaalie; 
tnmtd:  ptndlloqitani. 

XafBlloquMitly  (mag-DU'o-twent-ll).  od*. 
[d  a  magnlloqneDt  manner;  wUh  iMllneaa 
or  pomp«lt]r  of  langoig* 

JIaSUMd* (magUttdX  »■  (L, magitUuda, 
from  nufniu.  gnat,]  1.  The  oompamtlve 
gcaatDMa  of  asjlhlna  that  can  ba  Md  lo  ba 
grealar  or  amaUer.  tM  compamtlTe  eitent, 
balk,  abe,  qnantlti'.  or  anunuit  of  anytblna 
that  can  bamaaaoivd;  ai.  the  HaanAud*  a 
anobjeot.  of  aanrfaee,  of  a  line,  of  an  angle, 
of  a  weight  or  fone  of  any  kind,  of  an  tn- 
terrnl  ^tlme.— &  Anything  that  can  ba 
meuored ;  any  qoanU^  that  can  be  ek- 
preiwd  In  terma  of  a  quantllr  of  the  aame 
kind  taken  aa  a  anlt;  apaclBal^,  In  geon. 
that  which  haa  one  or  mar*  of  the  three 
dlmenalona,  length,  breadUi,  and  thlckncaa 
Inangle  iaalao  a  Und  of  geomatilcal  magnl- 
ade.  Time,  welgbl,  and  uomben  are  with- 


^ifiiile  liladali 

— Ajipannt  mofrnifuda  of  an  abject,  that 
which  la  nuaaund  by  Ule  optic  or  Tlanal 
angle  fnleraiptad  between  Unci  drawn  from 

He  eatieuiea  to  tha  cmtr«  of  '*^ "  '' 

the  eye.  ThI*  angle  mtj  be  i 
be  InTenat*  aa  the  dlatuee ' 
IThla  term  la  chleSy  a    '    ' 

the  tteavenly  bodiaa. 

many  bnuchea  of  optleal  ictence.  }—Mafni- 
tvdt  (/ atari.     Bee  stih. 
MtsnollA  (tnag-aOH-aX  n.    [After  Pierre 
Jfa^iul,  protaieorat  botany  at  MontpaUln 


iba,  the  type  of  the  nat  order  | 

The  ipecleL  which  chiefly  \ 

*-  Ajnerlca,  fforthetn  India.  ' 

roUate,  and 

or  ine  root  Di  M.  guuai,  or  tht  bMier- 
tree,  la  an  Important  tonic  (See  Biavib- 
inu)  jr.  tr^talo,  or  tunbrelU'lna,  haa 
al*o  tonic  propertlea  The  eonea  of  M.  oeu- 
minata  yield  a  aplrltnoua  liquor,  employed 
In  VlTMda  In  iheamiUc  affectlou.  Jf. 
^ranwlota.  or  blg-lanrel,  and  Jf.  eofupiaia 
or  ralon,  the  yuan  or  Chlneie  magnolia, 
giaw  wall  in  the  aonth  ol  Knglind,  and  are 
perhapa  tha  flneat  ol  ont  onumental  traaa, 
nu  yolao  li  ranurfcabl*  In  that  It  flowen 
in  Bpring  bafon  the  leam  expand. 
■•CBi^kem<mu-nffII4'U4),  (Ljil.  An 
Important  nai  order  of  albnnlnoai  polype- 
laloiu  exogent,  allied  to  the  Rannnoulaeeia, 
coDilatlog  of  buahea  and  treei,  inhabiting 
the  temperate  parte  of  both  tht  Old  and 


apeeiea  are  Talnable  for  their  Umbo-,  other* 
for  the  febrifugal  qnalltlei  ol  their  bark. 
0ee  UiOKOLU.)  Uoat  of  them  are  priied  for 
the  beauty  ol  their  Dower*  and  foliage.  The 
bark  of  the  tnllp-tree  iLiriodtniron  <v- 


ctrpel*.    See  Stxh-ahiib. 
IlBcniiin(niag'nuni),n.  [I^, large.] 
holding  two  Sngllah  qnarta. 


[L.,  111. 


,  which 


111.  large-good  j    1.  The  name  applied 

w  «  laige-uzed  oral  plum  iia^ing  a  yellow 

■kin  corned  with  aUiln  whitlah  bloom.  ~ 

1  A  kind  of  largealied  barrel  pen. 
MuoKmu'ot),  n.    [Ft.)    The  Barbery  ape 

{JfaeanuiHuuior/nuutaciiudr —  -•-•-^ 

ha*  a  nnall  tubercle  in  place  of . 

nalurallced  on  the  rock  of  Git 

f  orm*  the  type  of  Curler'a  genui 

li  remarkable  tor  docility  and 

to  Iti  young. 
1bp>t-pla.tl>Ucgot-plat  (raag'ot-pT).  n. 

(Maaet,  maggai.  a  form  of  Jfanianl,  and 

K'  .  like  Pr.  margm,  a  pie,  a  dim.  form  of 
ryucWM,]    A  magpie. 

TbcKcrcIItiBuiiItJaiid.  s*at. 

Maapla  Kmag^l).  n.  lltag,  for  Jta'yaKf, 
and  pit.  a  magpie,  from  L,  piea,  a  pie  or 
magpie.  Calledalao maoot-pii, mt^gtlfi-pfi, 
imofffalapii.  Comp.  O.  E.  Madgt-hmiUt, 
an  owt ;  Jmny-wren.  Jisfcin-redbreaat.  Ac. 
Bee  ILaooT-Fiml    L  A  weU-knowu  bird,  the 


crow  family.    It 

ISlnchealn  length;  the  plumage  la 
id  white,  the  black  gloaed  with 
id  purple:  the  bill  I*  Koat,  and  the 
cry  long,  whence  lie  apeclflc  name 

roughont  the  year,  and  prey  on  a  Tarlaty 

lood.chleflyanlmaL  They  are cetebnied 

...-  their  ctatty  Inellncl*.  their  power  ol 

Imitating  word*,  and  their  propenalty  to 

— rlcin  and  aeorete  glittering  artfclaa  —Z-  A 

[Slancl 


pnrlcuandi 
halfpenny. 


S.  In  Tolnnteen'  alang,  a  ahot  atrlUng  the 
target  In  the  divlaion  nut  the  outermoat  In 
a  luget  divided  ln(o  four  lecUoni:  lo  called 
becaaie  the  marker*  Indicate  Ihli  hit  by 

"'fT**'"""'  ( mag'pl-mothX  n.  Ltrtne 
ervMufariiUa  (Llnn.i  a  moth  belonglns  to 
the  faintly  OeometrldB,  and  often  caUedthe 
QagHterrv-nutA  Ito  colour  1*  white  with 
black  and  orange  apola.  and  tlie  tame  colonr* 
It  In  ita  larral  and  pupal  itataa. 


larra  feed*  on  cu 


iearea,  and  where  abnndant  la  rary  deatroc- 
tln. 

j-men),  B.  A  itnMt  twlndltr 
ounbymen  and  other*  eaally 

rl'  or  m^gVi),  n.    [Haijcan 


■tcnar^ — . _ -- 

nufun]  AitjtdMof  Agave( 

American  aloe,  balong&g  to  the  nat.  . .  ._ 
Amaryllldaceie.  It  I*  a  natlre  of  lleiico, 
and  funilihed  the  naUre*  with  a  malalal 
for  their  hnildlnga  Ita  laarea  were  need 
for  corering  tht  tool*  of  tbelr  houia*,  and 
for  paper,  clothing,  and  cordage ;  aleo  for 

K paring  a  *plrltaaUB  Uqnor  called  }niffu& 
Aaavi. 
KactU  (mk'gna).  n.   (L  BeeUaOk.]  AUa- 
glao;  one  (3  the  Mtgl  or  ancient  oriental 
phlloeophera 

HwTKr  (mag'yKr;  Hnng.  pron.  mod-yorO, 
nTl.  One  of  an  Ailatlc  race  which  Invaded 
Hungary  about  the  tnd  ol  the  ninth  cenluiy, 
and  aetUed  there,  where  It  ttlll  forma  the 

Eedomlnant  raoe._I.  Tha  natlTa  tongneof 
uDgary.  It  belong*  to  the  ITgrlan  lainUy  of 
Uie  Turanian  or  agglutinate  ciaa*  of  touguea 

■■CTCUtn  (mal'l-dtr),  n.  [L.  magvdarivi 
or  tnoffudariut,  Or.  m^ffydAfii.J  I^aerwoTt, 
a  idant  of  the  genu*  I^ierpltlum. 

IbUDbmtB  (ma-ha-bU'ra-ta).  n.  [Skr. 
mahat,  maAd,  great,  and  BhUraM.  the  de- 
icenduit*  of  a  king  named  JMnrau.  LILthe 
gnat  hlitoiT  of  the  deaeendante  of  Bharata.] 
Thenane  of  one  of  the  two  great  eplcpocma 
of  ancient  India,  the  other  being  the  RAmA- 
yana  It  li  founded  on,  and  contalnt  a  hla- 
tory  of.  the  contflt  for  mpremacy  between 
the  two  gnat  1 


L.  In  reality,  hoi 


et  three-fourlhi  I 


Ity,  however,  till*  nar- 

fourlh  of  the  poem, 

I  e|>l*cidl»l  and 

_jelIahibhiraU 

Ihu*  becune  a  tort  ol  ancydopaidla,  em- 
bracing everything  which  It  concerned  a 
cultivated  Hlnda  lo  know. 

KklutaaTa  (ma-hl-d«'va}.  ».  FSkr.  mahi. 
mahtUf  great,  and  deeo,  god;  lit.  the  great 
god.]  A  name  ol  Siva,  one  ef  the  Indian 
deltiea,  from  which  the  lacred  Oangea  1* 
fabled  to  have  apnmg. 

I(alula1i(ma-bl1tb>«.  [Ar.  nuAlab.]  A 
tpeclea  of  cherry  (Ciratut  Mahaitt),  nat 
order  BoMicait,  lUb-ordei  DrupaceB,  whoae 
fruit  afford*  a  violet  dye  and  a  fermented 

middle  and  aouth  of  Europe.  Ita  flower* 
and  leave*  an  ujed  by  pertumci*,  and  lit 
wood  by  cabinet-maker*. 

IblUaftJall  (ma-ha-rl'Ja  or  mn-ha-t*^]aV  n. 
[Skr. ,  from  moAd,  great,  and  roloA.  a  pnnce 
orklng.]  The  tltieaanmed  by  lome  Indian 
ptlucta  ruling  over  a  con*ldenib1e  extent  of 
tenltorT. 

■■lURtiall  (ma-hlr'ma),  n.  A  mnalln 
wrapper  worn  over  the  head  and  bcioib  the 
mouth  and  diln  by  Tu^iah  and  Armenian 
ladle*  when  they  appear  abroad.  Simmimdt. 

lUline  (ma-hs'),  n.    tHlnd.)    Hie  native 

Impwted  Into  England  from  India  for  dyeing 
and  photographic  nurpotea,  from  ita  rlch- 
neaa  In  galQc  add.  Called  In  Alg«ia,wlienoe 
It  U  exported  lo  France,  eoeoAout 
■alll-^lak  (mal'ltlkj^  «.    Same  aa  Jfaut 

K«liog>nllB  (ma-hog'an-liX  •.<-  Ts  paint 
wood  In  imitation  of  malMgaoy.  or  to  pnt  a 
veneering  of  mahogtay  over.    (AmailctD.] 

lbll(mw(ma-hofw-!),  n.  [JfaAaaoiii,  na- 
tive American  name.  J  1  AtietolllMgann* 
Swjetenia,  tha  8.  Malmgmi.  belonging  to 
the  nat  Older  Cednlam.     Itgnnraintbe 

tpeetaaot  Bwletaola  are  tonnd  In  the  Seal 
Indlea,  but  tliey  aiv  not  mndh  kaown  in  tld* 
oonntn.  Iba  nukogtBy  It  one  of  tht  otott 
majeauc  and  boontUil  of  tnet;  Ita  tntnk  It 
often  M  feat  in  leagtb  and  d  fttt  In  dlamt- 


ch,  dtain;      eii.  So.  lodk;     g.fi;     J.yobi 


at,  ting;      (a.  (I 


*,'  i  *  r*         •    .    /-«         l->  /J   ,^*  .■/(*•     '/    tU*     'ill 


./. '  -^  i^ 


,j<     V.' 
1/ £?■■■"',  f 

ttit'l   'Imi  hI'Ii      fill  I  I  I.  ii/    iiilWliil     /tiMijLuiL 


,  ll 


I   I 


|,     I    >lj       l«     ti'     til         ^t   liMi  Illt41 


M^lmUfbH  UM'i  I)mI  h#)    ^;  ///     l^'i  I     Hit' 

ijli)  I  tliU    **>hI   *Ult  t  »ii|>    >  M«(ttililt 

|l>  IM  >    il.iM   Ultl      MMI  llMMM    iUM  UtM)     M        f*it 
h  t  .'t    Ml    t  n|    ^ 

t-  I   I  ^      iJ.M   tIM.  '»  I  l»t»M     ) 

lit     tt  I  HMt<  M 

(  I  Mt)      ,»  -ill  Hv  hH*  t't  M*r  h »**»**  i'k  til*  »*• 

\\\<,    <\i  ^  »\     *  su\»    A*  V  tV    t    .  t        (S*  ,  It  U   I 

\  \        \     I      \       ><  I  t>     I    » >  I    1  ,       tl       I    **  >\ 

\  I  \        <      k        (h     ^  »«        .lit  »' 

^•SU>^^yU\^    V,S*\\\     >>n»\  \      ♦  S\\  ^4<\    »>'MS*0 

\     ^  >  >        *        1 1      S     »  \  1  \       ^  M  *  1      \  S     -^  m\    »  V  » U  *  1  t »  i| 
,   S  *        ^»      \\  (      ^        ^i\N       *  *s     -     \      A^\    ,  y   U\>   \\       \\\ 

»  i<  \\ «.  1,  o'  ♦  ^«'  >^       M  *    •  *V»t*  \^x  •-,» 

*  ,       .t      ,v  '      t,.      ^      *  ' 


*' 


V  \ 


\    ■■   \ 


.     .     .  •  * 


ii  it  Hi. lit    *titMUi  •»'i*v  a*j*ni  vtAjfk  vf  «ivtfry 
>iii>«< 

|hi^  M/iJ>  )   1   A  uutid 


MAIL 


M*ii't(-<i   MukAuiii  of  ilif  H'x  My 


li.i    tA  iktA't'    i     M(<<i 
i<l  I/U4  i.  t/t  it'll! 

V>ni*    ^    rliuio 
Hi'tv  Kit  th 

)uiM.<i   Li  lliu 
)ijw»i ,  (ii  Ml  t  mi 

Li|  MViti  ■I'Vt  U't 

Ul.uA  Ihtht  )»(•  lioiiy  tt  All  lii«lriuti(»iit  for 
HwviilHy  lliii'U  4  ill  lltu  tfttiMu  of  rtifk0t, 
V  otMi'Uo  ovui,  (li'ti  Im,  uii  ovui  III  which  no 

MIO*  Mil' lim*iu      (1i;u(lVhH 

MMliUlt  (luuil  M),  it     1  rfilHtiiiiitf  iimyouiitf 
Mni*«<ot  Ml    vhylM)  »»,  uuiiitun  i<hunii«, 
W  i'i«it«ullMt(  m7  yMiiMu  wmiuuii  or  vlrtftim, 
'Aoiiti    Ihi'  oMMt/cM  Oiioiiif '     AtftiiMun 

U    i.lliu  H  tlMiiitOt 

I  l*u  k.   I  ».U>>aM<(fM>(  ItltM,  MH>I  liuu  I  Mitt  I 
t  |l.,l)  Hf.t^.fr   '  ^   iittlt    it»i  V4tlt>ittt»tl»<t  It)   A  IIMIiI 

4  t*iu«ht  hu^i  uiijtollultiili  unu«0il     lii  thla 

HUUtM  MMI4>'f  O    I*  flt^ilMuillly  UMUtI   M«  (Ml  i^pt- 

(hi-V  III  Moyvhi)  i)hi«tai>«  hn^lutf  A  iw^iMiUnr 
feihMlltu^liMii,  uMi'i)  nil.    ^•M•^'0  «i««».N».  nn 

V  U  tt«MH)  h(  m\\\\\  M»at«t'»  lo  iM^v^ont  lh<^ 

Mil|t»>  \M(U  ft  (mlt  >«r  \0(Mo  u)i«\n»       .MiM.ff'O 

\>.mt»*,   h  r.M»u«  \\\M    h««  ui»s^i    Uvn 
0\>.>t       Alrtt.i.-^  M^-'^^v  0\o    OM    m>*Hsh 


flaldoQ^  (uu*Oi> -l:^,i(    Likt  u  maid;  ismrtk*; 

](a4(lex]^  (luao  i>Ii;  adr.    In  »  maidcufflur 

iimituei      [Kuii  J 
jfly>ftfnv.<prM^v  (iiJb<J'i>'io^).  a.     Meek  a« 

u«>.imi«tvJ  JMUituji*]  I'/ttUisiidtm.  'JtfaideM- 

tULldeft-l^iiX    JSeadoW'Iiftllk   (luad'n- 

tliu*,  IJ.  (Ulioi^Uf. 

Maddeo^hUD  (ui&d'u-pluxi]),  n.  71>e  saake 
<^  iMo  n«4fi  Ixtuuiu  plauu  of  tLe  geiutft 
<>>joo«;l»4ia  (til*  C.  mUifrifoUa  and  C.  dn;- 
£«e</;,  Uri«iij;yuy  to  the  nal.  ordtiT  Anacar- 
OLUm;*:*;.  Tine)  >k'ld  a  UiXUcy  juice  which,  on 
4;«p4>iiur«  to  air,  iMUMmt*  aii  indelible;  hiack 
d>t 

XaldnMTMtto  (w^^n-rents),  n.  pt  In  ao- 
citfut  tiu>«K,  a  uobk  paid  hjf  the  taiante  of 
•oiu«  manon  cm  their  marriai^.  See  M££- 
CHIiTA. 

lUldenilllpt  (m^'n-thipXn.  Maidenhood. 
J^utUr. 

f^^jAt^fuiA  (m&dlmd),  n.  Virginity.  'By 
imWuMd,  uouour,  truth,  and  ererything.' 

Mald-nULrlan  t  (m&d-m&'rf -an),  n.  L  Origi- 
nally the  queen  of  Mav,  one  of  the  charac- 
t«r»  in  the  old  morriadance;  bat  afterwards 
thU  dance  degenerated  into  coarse  buf- 
foonery, and  51aid-marian  was  personated 
by  a  buffootL— 2.  llie  name  of  a  dance. 

A  Mt  of  iDorrice-danceri  danced  a  maid-mariatt 
with  «  j;lpe  and  tabor.  Sir  Ii'.  Teniae. 

Maidpale  (mid'p&l),  a.  Haring  the  delicate 
white  complexion  of  a  girl.    Sha^. 

MaldMryant  (m&d's^r-vant),  n.  A  female 
iwrvant. 

BlaltUtlO  (m&-Q'tik).  n.  [Or.  maieutikog, 
pertaining  to  midwifery,  from  maia^  a  mid- 
wife.) A  method  pursued  by  Socrates  iu 
the  Investigation  of  truth,  according  to 
which  he  endeavoured  to  lead  one  to  the 
truth  by  continual  questioning. 

TliU  LHM»ltiv«  tide  of  the  Socratic  method  te  the 
m.tuhtt,  (that  i&,  maieutic  or  obstetric  art).  Socra- 
te*  llkene<l  hiinseir,  namely,  to  his  mother  Poxnarete, 
who  wa»  A  niidmife.  because,  if  no  longec  able  to 
Itraf  thoughts  himself,  he  was  still  quite  able  to  help 
tiihcT»  ti)  Itcxr  them,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  those 
lIvAt  were  sound  from  those  that  were  unsound. 


y.  HHtckvtcn  Sttr/imr. 
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HaltuUo.  Haleutlcal  (mi-Otik.  mau'tlk- 
alV  it.  Scr>'lnff  to  assist  or  accelerate  child- 
blnb:  aiding  in  bringing  forth,  in  a  meta- 
iduMioal  sense;  serving  to  educe  or  elicit. 
[Kart>  1 

\  ct  u  *\1  human  teaching  but  muuentiem^ at  < 

]tlUfr«  (ttiA'grX  •».  An  acantbopterFgkms 
1^Ab  «\f  iht"  f^t'uuf  Scirna:  more  particalartf . 
th^"  ^(  a^fiuA.  a  Ijovt"  and  T^ny  pownfal  fish 
«>\uu\^ta\  in  ihe  Mi>ilit^rranean  aad  ooca- 
*io«Al\:ii  tjUi^K  »"«<  iHir  coasts.  It  is  renaik- 
*VW  <\^r  nud.v.x»:  a  stort  of  whirniM:  DA»e  aa 
u  n)o\-i>j^  ihx\'>U4:h  the  water.  Oslkd  alaj 
S>  ■».,.   tsi\ 

«  •  T\:ijL.v..:.i  to  s  fi.<4  tC  ttsa-a*T  —  i  la 
,^:  i.'j^^  kt>.:  r.  '^.v  ^-Uj.ctl  ^•iLT.i'fc  *ii«*L 
ii-..,r    *>icv  ^*src   oc  ir,T-ir:*r  iiJtjA.t  as 

,\.i  V-;  iMat*:..'.i    jC    i>A    anL  wecta.*it«^ 
"■*.  -*  *%:*»>.  .»i*MUi'iav  ir.^ecv  ."CTanns  Tiuie*. 
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covering  for  warriors,  and  aometlmet  their 
steeda.  A  suit  of  armour  comprehended  a 
coat  of  maU,  Ac,  This  coat  was  merely  the 
pre-existing  buff  jerldn,  corered  with  steel 
inaiUet  or  mails  overlapping  each  other; 
hence  called  teole  armour.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded chain  armour,  and  then  plate  armour, 
the  term  maU  being  common  to  all  three. 
Chain-maU  consisted  of  steel  or  iron  rings 


ChJdO'inaO. 


Ring-mail 


interlacing  each  other,  and  was  sometimes 
divided  into  chain-mail  and  ring-mail;  of 
this  kind  were  $hirtt  qf  mail  The  third 
kind,  plaU-maU,  was,  as  the  name  indicates, 
made  up  of  plates  usually  of  steel,  but  some- 
times of  brass,  its  parts  riveted  or  bound 
together  with  thongs.  Hence— 2.  Any  de- 
fensive covering,  as  the  shell  of  a  lobster. 
And  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mai/.     Cay. 

3.  Naut  a  square  machine  composed  of 
rings  interwoven  like  net-work,  used  for 
rubbing  off  the  loose  hemp  on  lines  and 
white  cordage. — 4.  See  Mail,  a  spot 
Mall  (malX  v.t  1.  To  put  on  a  coat  of  tnall 
or  armour:  to  arm  defensivelv.  'The  mailed 
Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit'^  Shak.—2.  To 
invest  or  envelop  with  a  covering  of  any 
kind. 

Methlnks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  •long, 
Uaittd  up  in  shanfe,  with  papers  on  my  back. 

Skak. 

Hence  — S.  t  To  pinion  or  fasten  down,  as  the 
wings  of  a  hawk. 

Prince,  by  your  learc.  Ill  have  a  drdngle. 
And  maU  you  like  a  hawk.  B«au,  Gr  Ft. 

Mailt  (m&l),  It.  [A.  Sax.  m6l,  mad,  portion, 
share,  meal ;  IceL  mdl,  Dan.  tnooZ,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  old  Scotch  law  term  signifyihg 
rent.  —  OrasM -mail,  the  rent  payable  for 
cattle  sent  to  graze  on  the  pasture  of  an- 
other. —  Blackmail  See  Blackmail.  — 
Mails  and  duties,  the  rents  of  an  estate 
whether  in  money  or  grain. 

Kail  (m&l),  n.  [Fr.  malle,  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  mala, 
a  trunk,  a  mail ;  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  word  has  entered  the  Komance  lan- 
guages from  the  Celtic  or  the  German ;  comp. 
Ir.  and  Gael  mala.  Armor,  mal,  a  bag,  a 
budget,  a  sack;  O.H.O.  malaha,  malha,  a 
saddfle-bac,  a  wsJlet;  Icel.  malr,  a  knapsack.] 

1.  Originally,  a  bag ;  a  bundle ;  specifically, 
a  bag  for  toe  conveyance  of  letters  and 
papers,  particularly  letters  conveyed  from 
one  post-office  to  another  under  public 
authority. 

This  lets  me  know,  my  pretty  one.  tiiat  you  have 
not  been  always  the  bearer  of  your  own  mat/. 

Sir  /f .  Seote. 

2.  The  letters,  papers,  Ac.,  conveyed  in  such 
ft  bag.— 3.  The  person  or  conveyance  by 
which  the  mail  is  conveyed. 

Kail  (mAIX  v.t.  To  put  in  the  mail;  to  send 
by  mail;  to  put  into  the  post«ffice  for  trans- 
nussion  bv  mail;  to  post 

Kallt  (malX  n.  [Either  same  as  Fr.  mails, 
a  spot  on  a  bird's  feathers,  from  L.  mactda 
(see  Mail,  armourX  or  same  as  A.  Sax. 
fiuvf,  O.  miU,  a  spot]  A  spot;  a  stain;  a 
disfigurement. 

Kailable(nuU'a-bl).a.  That  may  be  mailed 
or  carried  in  the  mail 

Kail-bag  (mal'bagX  n.  A  bag  in  which  the 
public  mail  is  carried. 

Kall-boat  (mlUl)dt),  a  A  boat  which  car- 
ries the  public  mail 

KaU-dad  (milldadX  a.  Cad  with  a  coat 
of  mail 

KaU-Coadi  (m&Ilcdchl  it.  A  coach  that 
conveys  the  public  mails. 

Kaile  (m&l),  n.    See  Maillb. 

Kailed  (maid),  p.  and  a.  1.  Covered  with 
m^  or  with  armour.  —2.  In  eoof.  protected 
by  an  external  coat  or  covering  ox  scales  or 
hard  substance,  —a  Spotted;  speckled. 

Kailed,  Kelled  (m&ld,  meld),  pp.  Mixed. 
[Scotch.) 

mallod-cll6alDi(mild'ch6ksX  n.pt.  A  name 
given  to  the  Sderogenidie  or  TrigUdee,  a 
familv  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  from 
their  having  certain  bones  of  the  head  and 
gill-covers  enlarged  to  form  a  defence  for 
the  cheeks.  Gurnards  and  bull-heads  are 
members  of  this  family. 

Kail-gtiard(mil'g&rdXn.  An  officer  having 
charge  of  the  mail 


Kallln,  Mallling  (mal'ln,  maringX  ii.  [See 
Mail,  rent]  A  farm;  a  piece  of  land  for 
which  rent  or  feu-duty  is  paid.    [Scotch.] 

Kallle  (m&lX  n.    [Fr.,  a  piece  of  money; 

0.  Fr.  msaUle,  from  L  metaUum,  metal.] 
A  term  given  to  several  coins  of  different 
denominations :  as,  (a)  a  small  copper  coin 
current  in  France  under  the  kings  of  the 
third  race,  of  the  value  of  half  a  denier; 
(6)  a  silver  halfpennv  in  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
—Maille-iu)bls,  the  half  noble  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  lit,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
forty  pence  sterling. 

Kail-master  (m&rmas-t^rX  n.  An  officer 
who  has  charge  of  the  mail 

Kail-room  (m&l'rOmX  n.  A  room  or  apart- 
ment in  which  the  letters  composing  the 
mails  are  sorted. 

Kail-route  (m&l'r(}tX  n^  A  route  by  which 
the  mails  are  conveyed. 

Kail -Stage  (mal'stAj),  n.  A  mail-coach. 
[UnitedStates.] 

Kail-steamer  (m&I'stem-^rX  n.  A  steamer, 
generally  a  fast  sailer,  for  conveying  the 
mails. 

Kail-train  (m&rtr&nX  n.  A  railway  train, 
generally  a  fast  one,  that  conveys  the  maila 

Kaim  (m&mX  v.t  [In  O.  and  Local  K 
main,  to  hurt  or  maim;  O.E.  maym,  a  hurt, 
in  law  language  mayhem;  O.Fr.  inehaigner, 
Pr.  maganhar.  It  inagagnare,  to  maim;  It 
mttaagna,  0.  Fr.  mehaing,  a  defect,  malm: 
ultimate  origin  very  doubtful  Dies  con- 
jectures as  the  ori^  an  O.G.  maiihamjan 
—man.  man,  and   hamjan,  to  mutilate.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  so  as  to 
render  a  person  less  able  to  defend  himself 
in  fighting,  or  to  annoy  his  adversary ;  to 
mutilate. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  he  that  maimtd 
any  man,  whereby  he  lost  any  part  of  his  body,  was 
sentenced  to  lose  the  like  part.  BUukstont. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  necessary  or  constituent 
part;  to  cripple;  to  disable. 

You  tna  im'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops     Shak. 

Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  seen  a  si^fn— 
A  sign  to  maim  this  order  which  I  made. 

Tennyson. 

Stn.  To  mutilate,  mangle,  cripple. 
Kaim  (m&mX  n.  (Written  inlaw  language 
mayihtm.\  1.  In  old  English  lata,  an  injury 
done  to  Uie  body  of  a  man  by  forcibly  de- 
privinff  him  of  the  use  of  some  member  ser- 
viceable in  fight,  as  a  means  either  of  de- 
fence or  offence,  and  permanently  disabling 
him  from  offering  such  an  effectual  resist- 
ance to  further  attacks  upon  his  person  as 
he  otherwise  might  have  aone.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished from  an  injury  which  merely 
disfigured. --2.  The  privation  of  any  neces- 
sary part;  a  crippling;  mutilation. 

Sur^  there  is  more  cause  to  fear  lest  the  want 
thereof  be  a  maim,  than  the  use  a  blemish. 

Hooktr. 
8.  Injury;  mischiel 

Not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air 
Have  I  deserved.  Skak. 

4.t  Essential  defect 

A  noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a  maim  in  history. 

Sir  y.  Hayrvard. 

Kaimedness  (m&m'ed-nesX  n.  A  state  of 
being  maimed. 

Feigned  and  counterfeited  maimtdness  and  inability. 

Dr.  H.  Ucrt. 

Kain  (manX  a.  [IceL  m^n,  meginn,  main, 
strong,  mighty;  msgin,  might,  main,  the 
main  part  of  a  thing;  A.  Sax.  nuign,  maigen, 
power,  strength ;  there  seems  to  be  no  cor- 
responding adjective  in  Anglo-Saxon.  From 
a  root  meaning  to  be  able  or  strong.  (See 
Mat.)  The  IceL  megin  forms  the  first 
element  in  a  great  many  compotmd  words 
quite  analogous  to  those  in  which  E. 
fnain  forms  the  first  part]  L  Principal; 
chief ;  that  which  has  most  power  in  pro- 
ducing an  effect,  or  which  is  mostly  regarded 
in  prospect ;  first  in  size,  rank,  importance, 
^. ;  as.  the  main  branch  or  tributary  stream 
of  a  river:  the  main  timbers  of  an  edifice; 
a  main  object ;  mainland,  Ac 

Oxumain  interest  is  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can.  and 
as  long  as  possible.  TitUtson. 

2.  Mighty;  vast 

Nor  all  the  chains 
Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  al^rss 
Wide  interrupt,  can  hold.  MiUon, 

8.t  Important;  powerfuL 

This  young  prince,  with  a  train  of  young  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  but  not  with  any  tp%ain  army,  came 
over  to  take  possettion  of  bis  new  patrimony. 

Sir  y.  Davies. 

4.  Directly  applied ;  sheer ;  pure ;  as,  main 
stren^.— 5.  Absolute:  mere;  direct  'It's 
a  matn  untruth.'  Sir  W.  Scott.— Main  body 
(milit),  the  line  or  corps  of  an  army  whicn 


marches  between  the  advance  and  rear 

guard;  in  camp,  the  bodv  v^hich  lies  between 
lie  two  wings. —JVain  chance,  the  chance  of 
maldng  gain;  one's  own  interests  generally. 
'  Speeches  in  which  fashion  and  the  mam 
chance  were  blended  together.'  Thackeray. 
—Main  guard  (milit.),  a  body  of  horse 
];>osted  before  a  camp  for  the  safety  of  the 
army;  in  a  garrison,  it  is  that  guard  to 
which  all  the  rest  are  subordinate.— Stn. 
Principal,  chief,  leading,  cardinal,  capital. 
Kain  (m&nX  n.  [A.  Sax.  mcsgn,  matgen, 
power,  strength;  IceL  meoin,  might,  main, 
the  main  part  of  a  thing.  See  the  adjective.] 
1.  Strength:  force;  violent  effort ;  as  in  the 
phrase,  'with  might  and  main. —2.  That 
which  is  chief  or  principal;  the  chief  or 
main  portion;  the  gross;  Uie  bulk;  tlie 
greater  part 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language 
and  an  improvement  in  wbdom.  Lotkt. 

Specificfldly,  (a)  the  ocean,  the  great  sea,  as 
distinguished  from  rivers,  bays,  sounds,  and 
the  like;  the  high  sea. 


He  fell,  and  struggling  in  the  main, 
Cry'd  out  for  helping  hands. 


Dryden. 

ih)  A  continent,  as  distinguished  from  an 
island;  the  mainland. 

In  1580  we  turned  challengers,  and  invaded  the 
main  of  Spain.  Bacon. 

(c)  A  great  duct,  channel,  or  pipe,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  smaller  ones  supplied  by 
it,  as  a  water  or  gas  pipe  running  along  a 
street  In  a  town. 

Blessed  if  I  don't  think  he's  got  a  mtain  in  his  head, 
as  is  always  turned  on.  DtcAens. 

(d)  The  principal  point ;  that  which  is  of 
most  imiMrtance. 

Let's  make  haste  away  and  look  unto  the  main. 

Shak. 
—For  the  main,  in  the  main,  for  the  most 
part ;  in  the  greatest  part.— Jfain  qf  light, 
mass;  flood  of  light    S?Mk, 
Kain  (m&n),  odt;.    [Comp.  mighty  in  this 
sense,  and  IceL  megin  in  such  compotmds 
as  megin-fiarri,  'main'  far  off,  megin-gddr, 
very  good,  megin 'grimm.r,  very  grim  or 
fierce.]    Very.    [Now  vulgar.] 
A  draught  of  ale,  friend ;  for  I'm  main  dry.    Foote. 

Kaln(m&nXn.   [L.  mantw,  hand;  Fr.  main.] 

1.  A  band  at  dice. 

When  that  statesman  was  in  opposition  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  had  not  flung  a  main  with  him. 

Thaektt^ay. 

2.  A  match  at  cock-fighting.— 8.  A  hamper. 
See  Main-hahpbr. 

Kaln-tx>om  (m&n'bdm),  n.  Naut.  the  spar 
of  a  small  vessel  on  which  the  main-sail  is 
extended. 

Kaln-lureadtll  (m&n'bredth),  n.  In  ship- 
building, the  broadest  part  at  any  particular 
frame. 

Kaln-COUple  (m&nlni-plX  n.  In  arch,  the 
principal  uiiss  in  a  root 

Kain-de6k  (man'dekX  n.  Naut.  that  part 
of  the  upper  deck  between  the  forecastle 
and  poop. 

Kalne-port  (m&n'i>drt),  n.  In  lava,  a  small 
duty  ortribute,  commonly  of  loaves  of  bread, 
which  in  some  places  the  parishioners  paid 
to  the  rector  in  lieu  of  small  tithes. 

Kal]l-liailiper(minliam-p6rXn.  [Fr.  main, 
hand, and  hamper.]  A  hand-basket  for  car- 
rying tavpes  to  the  press;  a  main. 

Kaln-natCll(m&nliachX  n.  JVaut  the  hatch 
in  or  near  the  middle  01  a  ship.  See  Hatch. 

Kaln-hold  (manlidld),  ti.  Naut.  that  part 
of  a  ship's  hold  which  lies  near  the  main- 
hatch. 

Kaln-kedl  (m&nlceiX  n.  The  principal  keel, 
as  distinguished  from  the  false  keel. 

Ma<fiiftw;ii  (m&nOandX  n.  The  continent; 
the  principal  land:  opposed  to  island. 

Kaln-Unk  (mJmlingkX  n.  In  mach.  one  of 
the  links  in  the  parallel  motion  which  con- 
nect the  piston-rod  to  tiie  beam  of  a  steam- 
engine.     WeaU. 

Kainly  (minliX  adv.  L  Chiefly;  prindpallv; 
as,  he  is  mahdy  occupied  with  domestic 
concerns.— 2.  Greatly;  to  a  great  d^ree; 
mightUy.    Bacon, 

Kain-Xiiast  (m&n'mastX  n.  Naut  the  prin- 
cipal mast  in  a  ship  or  other  vesseL  In 
three-masted  vessels  it  is  the  middle  mast; 
in  those  carrying  two  it  is  the  mast  next 
the  stem. 

Kainonr,  Kalnor  (m&n'^rX  n.  [Norm. 
mainoure,  manour,  Q.Yt.  manotvre,  ina- 
noeuvre,  work  of  the  hand,  handwork.  See 
Man(£UTRE.]  In  old  English  law,  a  thing 
taken  away  or  stolen  which  is  fotmd  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  talcing  or  stealing  it— 
To  be  taken  with  tf^e  mainour,  to  be  taken 
in  the  very  act  of  killing  venison  or  stealing 


ch.  Main;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,go;     J,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sln^;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  idg;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  Kkt. 
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wood,  or  in  pTanjIna  to  to  do ;  or  to  b« 
Uken  wUh  Uw  Uung  nal«D  In  one'i  pooe*- 

Ktln^ntdMtt  (mfai'iwii-dutx  n.  Naut. 
■  rtoot  pleca  a  rope  a»d  on  «ch  ildi 
■ndtr  tkaihroodi  to  tha  top  of  tha  main- 
DUrt.  baTlns  tn  Imi  Uiimbfa  qiUced  Into 
■nntattbalowarosd  tonednUMbonki 
ol  tha  miln-tackla. 

IIalIlptIIialde(niiii'ptni'>-bI).a.  [Tt.  main. 
luindruid  O.FT.  txrnaik.  far  jHwioUc.  Uut 
DUy  bfl  takflZLj  CapabkB  ot  baljig  mdmlttad 
to  glTe  nin^  br  Duiliiponion ;  *l)le  to  be 
nuanpilied. 

Hklnpanior  (mln'ptni-^r),  n.  [Fr.  main, 
Um  hand,  and  ptnmr  lor  prmntr,  ■  taker. 
tWWB  fimlrt,  to  tako.  ]    In  law,  lomisrlr  a 


imratr  lor  a  pctuiwr^  iininiano*  in  oo 
atadw-  ifafiigirjinrt  dMyd  tmabaO 


■ainpiiM,  MalnpiiM  (mio^irbx  n-    f^- 

nutin,  liaail.  and  priM.  taken,  froin  prendn, 
talaka.l  In  lou,  (a)  a  writ  tormerlir  dlrvcted 
to  tha  iherill, ■"—  ■•'-  '-  ■-■-- 

-■     ■  r  th^  , 

JO  at  larga.  Tbi 
oallad manvfnMT),  Thiiwrltlinowinper' 
■edfld  by  ball  and  wilt  ot  habeai  corpua. 
(M  DellTarancB  ol  a  pillonat  on  aecDiltr  [or 
till  appearaJice  at  a  da^. 

lblIWnM,IIklnptlM(niiu'piiiX  *.(.  To 
tuSar,  at  a  pdionar.  to  go  at  laise.  on  hit 
^wriin(f  inretlBi  or  mainpemon  for  hit  ap- 
paanmco  at  a  da;. 

aUn-rlZEtDK  (min'rif-inf),  n.  Xaat.  tha 
ihronda  and  ratllnoa  of  tha  maln-mait 

Malna  (mini).  iL  (lYom  L.  tmiuui,  a  dwaU- 
lna;afDnnalnuiiiH  (which tea).]  The  ftnn 
attached  to  a  mantlOD-liDUH ;  tha  hgme- 
larm.    [Scotch.] 

Maln-Mll  (min'dl),  n.  Saat  the  principal 
aall  In  a  ahlp.  The  maln-aall  of  a  ahlp  or 
biia  la  eitanded  bf  a  yard  attached  to  tha 
mjun-maat,  and  that  of  a  aloop  bj  the  boom- 

Kaln-BhHt  (min'ih«t),  n.  ATaul.  tha  ibeat 
of  a  mata.iaU,  that  It.  a  rope  at  one  oi  both 
ol  tha  lower  corneit  to  keep  It  properlj  ai- 

Hattupiillf  (min'tpring),  n.  1.  Tha  prtn- 
dpel  ipring  ol  an;  place  ol  machamtm ; 
■padAcaUj.  tha  eoued  morlng  iprlng  of  a 
waleh  or  tune-placa.    Hance—l.  Tha  main 


HlUllWMI(nibi'i»tr),e.i  [A.Sax  mdneiK- 
rian — tndrt.  Bin.  ctU,  and  itMrian,  toawaar,] 
To  awaar  faltaly;  to  paijDra  one'i  aelf. 

HalntTonit  (raJUi'awflm).  a.    Fon»om. 

Uain-twik  (man'takX  n.  Tha  lack  belong- 
ing to  a  main-aaiL 

Mdn-UoUe  (mintak-I).  n.  Xaul.  a  Urge. 
itrong  tackle,  hooked  DccaaloDallr  upon 
the  maln-pandaiit,  and  otad  eipeclallT  In 
aacoring  ua  maat  bj  setting  np  ttara,  Ac 

MUntliln  (mln-tinl,  e.t^r.  mointeniV-. 
tnain,  L.  tiuiitu,  the  band,  and  Fr-  tonir, 
L  Ceneo,  to  hold]  1.  To  hold,  preterre  or 
keep  In  anjr  pirUcnlar  itila  or  condition: 
to  mpport :  to  mtt^n ;  not  to  aoffar  to  lall 
or  decline;  at.  to  maintain  a  certain  decree 
of  heat  In  a  furnace;  to  maintain  the  dlgea- 
tiTe  proceia  or  powen  □[  the  itomach;  to 
maintain  the  faitiUtr  of  toll ;  to  maintain 

*  -'  —  -toromputatlon.— STokeep 

to  bald;  to  keep;  not  to  loae 


■mntotnaW  (miu-Un'a-bl),  a. 
of  being  maintained,  upliald,  or 
tnAOnAia;  Tindlcable;  defenaibi 

MalntiilnfiT  (min-bta'tr).  n. 
m*iHf*iiii_  tupporta,  preaervea,  at 


3T  (nian-tan'«r).  n.     In  law,  one 

wito.  iiot  belns  Inlecutod  in  the  catue, 


S.t  Damaanoor;  mien;  caniaga. 

4.  In  law,  an  offlclooa  Intanneddllng  In  i 
lult  In  wlilch  the  penon  hai  no  hiterett.  b; 
aiaitUng  either  partjr  with  moner  or  meani 
to  proaacula  or  daland  IL  Thliua  ] 
able  offanc 


XtdS-top  (miUl'top).  n.    Saut.  a  platfo 
placed  oTcr  the  bead  of  tha  maln-nu 


I.  Principal:  chlal:  main.  'Jfoii- 
*  WHiirlar  tour '  (that  la,  principal 

,t  a.     Impsilolu;  headitrong. 

Ktirtns  (mia'trtX  n.     In  tha  Eaat  Indlei. 

*'—  doraoetic  carpenter. 

—  -  '  -    Ulitnaa;  goramaat.  C%au- 

IUUtn«,ln.  Mailarr;  akHl;  iMlful  man- 
agement; power;  tupaiiorlty.  —  J  maiiFKff. 
a  maatarlr operation.  CAau«r.  InCtaancer't 
Prologne  we  Dnd  the  line.  'A monk  there 
waa  a  fair  for  On  maiitrit.-'  a  fair  for  Oit 

one  who  might  fairlj  claim  the  maatary  or 
— eriorltj  among  ottert. 

^^ '-  ■-'tring),  a.     Mattering; 


H^rtrin/l 


Maalerir   workmanthlp. 


HalM  (mil),  n,     [Hp  mail,  fi 


aa-lomaOUainaconTenatlon.  'Maintain 
talk  with  the  duke'  SAo*. —4  To  mpport 
wtthlood.  clothing,  and  other  conreniencei: 

opbatd^aa,  to  Tuaintoin  a' IbdiII;  hf  ona'i 
luonr;  to  mainCatn  ttate  or  eqnlpage. 
Wau  MtUttalnt  CBv  vice  would  bHn^  Dp  tiro 

6.  To  aupport  bj  Intellectnal  powera  or  by 
force  of  reaaon:  to  daland;  (o  Tlndlcate;  to 
jnatUji;  M,  to  maintain  oao-a  right  or  cauie. 

File.  ai.  lat.  tali;       mi.  met.  h«r:       idne.  pin;      nfile.  not.  tobie;     tQba.  tub.  bull;      oU,  poand;       U,  Sc.  abune;      S,  Sc.  fay. 


il  the  plant]    In- 
I  warmer  parte  ol  tha  world, 


Jfayi  of  botanlitt,  a  monacloiu  graat,  of 
itoroai  growth,  with  alema  not  mora  than 

the  heUbt  ot  S  or  a*an  10  teet  In  otheia. 
The  gralna  are  large,  oomprewed,  and  packed 
oloaalj  In  legnlar  parallel  Towi  along  the 
ndat  of  a  receptacle  man)' 
inchei  long.  In  larva 
varletlai  the  ear  or  cob  la 
olten  1  loot  long  and  S  or 
"    '--'-I  In  flUekn 


\  the  people.     Ila   Sour, 

Il  tbaushexcaedlnglrnauT- 

1  iBhIng,  la  notilntlnoDi, 

I  '  and  mnat  according!;  be 

mixed  wlEli  nhaat,  lye, 

or  other  llanr  before  It 

can  be  baked.  InAmeilini 

laiseqnantltietol  unripe 

gTilD*   are    roatled   tUl 

ther  tpUt  and  ate  than 

eaten  under  the  nana  of 

Milia  (Aa  Mv).    popasm.  From  tha  greoi 

llama  a  aymp  la  expTaa- 

ed.  which  It  lermantsd  and  eonrattadlolam 

kind  at  tplHla   Paper  haa  been  made  (rom 

malieSbraa  Itiaaiaacnltlnledthroni^ot 

a  great  part  of  Aala  and  Atiica,  and  In 

taTaral  conntriea  ot  the  ionth  of  Enrope.  aa 

Spain  and   Italy.     Tha  green  Blenia  and 

learet  form  natritkHU  tood  for  cattle,  and 

Id  tlilB  countij  It  la  aown  and  cut  green  for 

thlBpurpoie.  Z.  Cunnrua.atmallerapeciN, 

la  the  Chill  malie  or  Vidparalao  com. 

II)aliBilA(mli-e'UB\n.  iSieatarcb  prepared 


iuBj.v*-bah  u-Bi^  u.  VI  uiajnuc  appaaniace 
haling  dignity.    Potoett, 
MalMUo  (ma-jea-tlk),  a.     Poiaeeaiiw  or  ax 
hibltlng  maleaty:  (a)  hiTlng  dignity  ol  per 

a,  the  piince  wat  majatic 


(e)Elaiated;l 

pomp  or  the  t  . 

I>r.  Otird.— Stm.  AugutC,  iplcndld.'gnnd, 
*"    vnugnlBcent,  laiperitl,  regal,  royal, 
lolty,  dlgnlfled,  eletated. 


iUtaly,  iolty,  dlgnlf 
■KJecttCftl  (ma-lai'tlk-Bl), 


(raa-jei'tik-al-U),  adg.  In'  a 
uii.jnu\;  uuuiner;  with  dignity;  with  grand- 
eur; with  a  lofty  air  or  appearance. 

KaJ««Ue«lneH(ma-]at'tik-al-Dai),n.  state 

HltJWHcaNg  (ma-wlik'nn),  n.  Btata  or 
quality  ol  being  majeatic. 

lUjBSty  (maj'ea-tl),  n.  IL.  m^Kibu.  from 
vtajui,  coinpar.  form  o(  magm".  great  Bee 
MAOISTZB.]  1.  Brandenr  or  dignity  ol  rank, 
chancier,  or  manner;  the  quality  or  atata 
of  a  peraon  or  thing  which  intpl»B  awe  or 
reTerenca  In  tha  beholder;  impoaing  loftl- 


%  Dignity  or  elcTatlon  ot  Uterai?  aQrla. 


A  title  of  empcron,  kinge,  and  queena: 
generally  with  a  pottaa- 
— 7    tlTt  pronoun ;  u,  may  It 


PortngiL 

mj^M  (nu-Jatl-lu),  n.  itnm  MainUea 
or  Maiarica.  for  Mmma.  vbanca  tli*  flnt 
nwclnuni  cuna.)  A  nune  b1t«d  to  ■  Und 
01  Mitb  oud  tor  nuldni  dlihu  tubs,  Ac.  ; 
inamrdKppIlHl  Is  Ibsnn  JticU,  wblob 
nHmblu  porcUId. 

M»i(aOBlijtri,a.  [L .  mniptr.  of  mvnw. 
■rut.  SMtUJKnT,ltAMSra>.l  LOrHtor 
b  Diunber,  qnanUtT,  or  aiunt;  M.  Ui« 
•ufpr  pirt  of  Uu  uismbly ;  the  m^or  put 
of  uu  nrcBiie:  Uib  ma}tr  put  of  tbe  torrl- 
loij.— £.  OnaUr  in  dlgaluii  mon  ImpoT- 


J,1d  nutfio,  an  opIUiftt  ippUed  to  thatpodH 
In  vhlch  ths  thtrd  ii  toui  Hmltoun  abon 
tb«  tODle  or  k«)r-nola,  and  to  latanati 
"-■ '-""g"'  four  lamltoiua;  tbaa  C,  Cf ,  D, 
Df,  E.    Tba  nciiar  mod*  tak«a  a  malor 

from  t£it  harlng  ■  minor  or  flat  ana. 
Tbo  major  moda  baaalniraacraatarlUrd. 
that  ia,  ■  third  amalaUng  id  ton  loni^ 
and  tha  minor  mode  haa  alvar*  a  mlDor 
thinl.  that  U  a  third  oonalallng  of  a  tooa 
and  a  aeoiltnna.  Sea  Uoo».—llnfBT  and 
miner  ara  iVpUad  to  Importaet  eoncorda, 
wUoh  dlffar  from  aach  othar  by  a  aami- 

aiiim  whan  applied  to  dlaoorda.  —  JTotar 
foiH  or  inUrml.  an  Intertal 


amiutad  br  tba  ratio  ot  S  to  10.  Thai  In 
tha  natoral  acala,  the  inlArral  O  tn  A  la  a 
major  lone,  while  the  Interral  D  to  X  la  a 
mlDor  toDa.  The  maf  or  tosa  anipaaaaa  tba 
minor  br  a  comma. — M^or  Urm  of  a  ifUo- 
e,  the  predicate  of  the  eoudn- 


flam,  In  Isfr'^  the 
rfoD  1  the  major  pi 
talna  tbemaiortai 


In  ZBU  abon  a  captain  and  below  a  Uaa- 
lanaot-coIoiMli  tbalawettBald-oOloar.  HIa 


aiarolaaa  ot  Ida  ratfmant  or  battalloa,  and 
In  potttes  In  eiceitloD  tba  ooamanda  ol 
Ua  aapenaroBcar.-~£.  In  lav,  a  poaonof 
toll  an  to  manage  Ua  ownoonoeraa,  whlcji 
botb  In  male  and  female  la  (ha  age  ol 
tw«Dtr-one  yaaraeompleta,— S.  laEo^,  the 
flrat  prDpnaftlon  of  a  refnUr  irllotun.  coo- 
(atnlnE  the  major  term.  Baa  STLLOaiaiL — 
JTitfsr  »nd  minor  in  •  UM  In  Stott  law 
the  mofor  propoattion  In  a  criminal  libel 
naniea  llu  crfma  to  be  cbaiged :  or.  If  It 
hare  no  proper  name,  deicrlbaa  It  at  luvo. 
and  aa  a  olaia  aeraielr  pudahabla.    Ac 


pnnlahad  with  the  paina  ot  law  appll- 
(o  hia  aHaee.— .Juj-nufrir,  BrifBOt- 

i^^Vi  To'ki^^d  Mk  Us.  or 


irt&a  mUftan  aL     _ 
■Hjontt  (mil-di« -rtV  n.     [Vr.;  LL  m«fmf 
tw,fi«im4f^(wl&haae>)  l.Thari^oI 


iprmrtyac 


toaga:  ._ 

>f  Korope. 

pacM  landed  or  funded. 

raaarved  br  pcnona  holdlus 

ja,  and  attached  to  the  tltie 

td  with  IL 

KkJtnmU  (ml'J«r-tt),  n.    The  oOloe  or  rank 


ll  (ml-jar-l'ihan),  n. 


[L.t.m 


jtnilU,  najirt 

HfttorauCna-janan),  n.     A  naUre  or  In- 

IWorMll(mi3<«'kaiiXa.  Ot  or  partalobv 

—  ■  -  M  (mk-jar.de^aXB.  Vr.najar- 
>.  I-.  -iatffiardamo~l^  mq^,  greater, 
dnntH,  a  boaae.]  A  man  who  tahea 
>•  ol  tha  ■ 


lb]0>g«unlllllp  (mA.]ei^Jan'«r-aL«hlp}. 
n.    The  onea  ot  a  maIor«eneral. 


luiontTi' 


nty  (ma-lorl-a).  n. 

Hutfn-  (wUoh  aee).] 


(Fr,  mairriU 


It  b  HOC  pJbnan  Df  puu  vlihoul  mm/t\ 
pub  thu  Bftkcch  ikt  loul  gmUF.  C 

t  The  gTaater  nmnber;  more  than  halt;  aa, 
a  majority  ot  mankind;  anuigriiu  of  Totea 
In  parliament  —  I.  The  nnmW  bj  wUch 
one  onantltr  which  can  be  conulad  aneedr 
anotber ;  aa.  the  meaaore  waa  canted  b)  i 
flv^fcrlty  of  twenty  TOtea;  he  had  a  nujcrfh 
of  •erantT.— 4.  Fnll  age:  tha  age  at  whlcl 
tha  lawB  ot  a  connlfj  permit  a  joung  penoi 


Iblnsenlt  (ma-lniUU),  n.  [L.  majtuaila 
(luaro.  Mtar.nnderatoodX  from  mojuacuftu . 
BOmewbat  great,  dim.  tnm  m^or,  mofui. 
grsatar.J  In  diplemotit^  a  c^lal  letter: 
oppoaed  to  mAHiMult.— iTqiuwIufa  wrUinff, 
writing  compoaed  enUrelT  of  cuttal  kMara, 
aa  In  Latin  mannaoilpta  M  tha  uith  cantnij 
and  eariler. 

KakftUe  (mik'a.bl).  a.  Capable  ot  bahig 
madej  eBeetlblei  laailble.     [Karc] 

Maka  (mikV  t.L  pnt.  A  pp.  madt;  ppr. 
maUag.  [A.  Sax.  nuwion,  O.Ttit.  malna. 
LO.and  D.  maktn,a.  mocAn,  to  make;  O. 
ffnwuA,  a  room :  allied  perttapa  to  L.  tnat- 
nua.  Or.  nugai,  ahr.  moM.  great.  '  A  root 
won  quite  alien  from  the  nortbam  Ian- 
gaagaa.'  FMuaoK.)  1.  To  caoae  to  eilat 
aa  a  diattnet  thing ;  to  bring  Into  beinB ;  to 
prodoce:  to  eraata;  to  trama:  to  taaUon;  to 
fabricate;  a^  to  note  a  table,  a  chair,  a 
ttatna.  brloka,  dotbea:  generalty  with  of 
before  (b«  word  denoting  the  material.  'If 
my  bieait  had  not  been  modi  cj/  Uth  and 


^SXw2'r5X%S£! 


Ai  In  the  laat  exbact.  makt  li  aometlmea 
nearly  eqaal  to  deitlne  or  Inland,  and  the 
pait  participle  li  thui  often  eqolralent  to 
fit.  autablc.     '  A  placo  by  nature  audi  for 

murden.'    SAoi. 


&  To  caoaa  to  b«  or  to  become;  to  put  into 
■  gtren  atata  or  condition,  which  I*  ai- 
preaaed  by  a  nonn,  adJectlTo,  partldple.  or 
a  pbraae  or  clauae ;  to  constitute ;  aa,  to 
matt,  known ;  to  matt  pabllc :  to  mate  ol 


Underthia  head  maybe  elaiaed  anch  phraaaa 
aa:  to  ndh  ■nuA,  liula,  noUi'ng,  Ac.,  of, 
(a]».  itluU  do  you  nule  i^T  thaCtt  ta  mota 
DKl.  and  tha  like  (aee  below);  alao  Ua  maan- 

mppoae,  or  repreeant 
jUUfMii  iBpoidilciliitwIilclibMinnnllhe. 

A)  To  require;  to  constrain;  to  compel;  to 


A  Joined  parlphraatlcally  to  inbatantlna 
to  aipnaa  action  of  aomo  aort,  the  natun 
of  tha  aatlon  bains  determined  by  (he  nib- 
d  both  together  being  ai)aln- 


of  aneh  axpteaalDna  mli^t  be  quoted; 


gain,  boait,  chaUenge.  confeaalon,  coounaat, 
delay,  dallTecy,  demand,  Ac —a.  Toiama.aa 
prolft  from  anything;  to  make  aeqnWUon 
ol ;  to  gain ;  to  acquire ;  rarely,  to  haTe  to 


suOer ;  as.  to  mat*  money;  to  maJte  ■  large 
profit :  to  mate  a  lom. 
Kf  KfBHth  Kcpnaa  nqjuuly  irh4  tm^M/  ihlp- 

0.  To  get,  aa  the  reanit  of  computation  or 
caloalatloD;  to  ascertain  by  enumatatlon; 
to  And  the  number  or  aaaunt  of  by  reckm- 
Ing,  weighing,  meaaurlng,  and  the  like;  aa, 
ha  modi  the  weight  about  a  itone;  he  mad* 
the  total  to  be  £M1).— 7.  To  paaa  orar  tha 


lothrlraia^haiB 


e.  To  put  Into  s  proper  state;  to  prepare 
foruH;  aa,  to  mote  a  bed;  to  mote  a  Ore. 
10.  To  compoae,  aa  parte.  mateilaU  or  In- 
nedlenta,  nnltad  In  a  whole:  to  conatltate; 


1&  Tocampleta,  aa  by  being  added  to  a  ram; 
as.  another  will  mote  tan. 

Thii  bottle  iHrnttM  u  uiacL  JMl. 

14  JTbuC.  toreach,  Bttahi,orarrlTeat',allo, 
to  come  near  to  aa  to  hare  within  right ;  to 
come  in  sl^t  ol;  a^  to  nute  a  port  or  hai- 

— To  mote  aiH|f.  {a)t  to  kill:  to  deatroy. 


{!•)  To  sUensU;  to  tnnatar:  aa.  to  note 

atmy  property. — 7*0  mote  awa^  irWI.  to  pnt 
out  of  the  way;  to  remOTe;  alao.  to  deatroy: 
tokUL— remateiitint.topraland;  to  act 
as  If :  aa.  he  modi  iiiint  to  read;  be  waa 
only  malfinff  bsJinc.— Te  mote  tAs  daora,  to 
make  feat  or  bar  the  dooia. 


(I>)  To  fulfil;  to  aeDompllah:  aa,  to  mots 
good  one's  word,  promise,  or  engagement. 
(e)To  makecompantaUon  for;  to  supply  an 
aqolvalect:  as,  to  mote  Dood  a  loaa  or  da- 
—To  make  tlghlitf,  to  conaldai  aaof 


_ .  .  .ate  iHtAAw  i^.—Tb  mate  feee  to,  la 
eonrt;  to  attompi  togain  tha  faToor  or  aoee- 

^a)to  tr«_.    

doer  a>  ot  great  yalne,  rr 


A  slightly  rarled  form  ol 
given  hi  the  following  aitnct 

(ft)  Hea  re  mote  noMfiv  I/.  ~T^  mote  w  <W- 
ftrtnet,  to  be  a  mattar  of  tndutarenee.— ro 


Ch.  Be  loot;     CfO;      ].>lb;      h,  PT.  (on;      ng.  rifljr: 


V.  wig;    wh.  uAlg;    ih.  asnn.  -See  Kn. 
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maks  no  doubU  to  hard  no  doubt;  to  be 
confldent.— To  make  no  matter,  to  have  no 
weight  or  importance;  to  make  no  differ- 
ence: said  of  thingiw— To  maJce  nothing  tor, 
to  have  no  effect  in  assiBting,  supporting, 
or  confirming ;  as,  mere  assertions  malK  no- 
thing for  an  argument— To  make  nothing 
of,  (a)  to  regard  or  think  as  nothing;  as,  she 
vMJut  nothwg  of  leaping  over  a  six-bar  gate. 
(6)  To  be  unable  to  understand ;  to  obtain 
no  satisfactory  result  from ;  as,  I  can  make 
nothing  qf  him.  (c)  To  treat  as  of  no  value. 
[Much,  little,  Ac,  are  used  as  Qualifying 
words  in  the  same  way  as  nothing  in  (a),  (p), 

and(c>. 

I  am  astonished  that  those  who  have  appeared 
against  this  paper  have  mad*  so  very  /itt/t  ^  It. 

^tidtsffn.1 

—  To  make  oath,  to  swear  in  a  prescribed 
form  of  law.— To  make  out,  (a)  to  learn ;  to 
discover;  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding 
of ;  to  decipher;  as,  I  cannot  make  ottt  the 
meaning  or  sense  of  this  difficult  passage. 
(p)  To  prove ;  to  evince ;  to  cause  to  appear, 
or  be  esteemed;  to  establish  by  evidence  or 
argument ;  as.  the  plaintiff,  not  being  able 
to  mcUce  out  his  case,  withdrew  the  suit;  you 
would  make  him  out  to  be  a  fooL 

In  the  passafi^  from  divines,  most  of  the  reason- 
ings which  maJke  0%a  both  my  propositions  are  already 
suggested.  Atterbuvy. 

(e)  To  find  or  supply  to  the  full ;  as,  he  pro- 
mised to  pay,  but  was  not  able  to  maike  out 
the  money  or  the  whole  sum.  — To  make 
over,  to  transfer  the  title  of;  to  convey;  to 
alienate;  as,  he  made  over  his  estate  in  trust 
or  in  fee.— To  make  tail  {naui.),  (a)  to  in- 
crease the  Quantity  of  sail  already  extended. 
(b)  To  set  sail  or  stiurt — To  make  sure  €f,ia)  to 
consider  as  certain,  (b)  To  secure  to  one's 
possession;  as,  to  make  sure  qf  the  game.— 
To  make  up,  (a)  to  collect  into  a  sum  or 
mass;  as,  to  inake  up  the  amount  of  rent; 
to  make  up  a  bundle  or  paclcage.  (b)  To  re- 
concile; to  compose;  as,  to  make  up  a  dif- 
ference or  quarrel  (e)  To  repair;  as,  to 
make  up  a  hedge.  Ezek.  xiiL  5.  (d)  To  sup- 
ply what  is  wanting ;  as,  £1  is  Mranted  to 
make  Up  the  stipulated  sum.  («)  To  com- 
pose, as  ingredients  or  parts. 

Oh,  he  was  all  made  w/  of  love  and  charms ! 

AddisoM. 
The  parties  among  us  are  made  up  on  one  side  of 
moderate  Whigs,  and  on  the  other  of  Presbyterians. 

Swift. 

(/)  To  shape ;  as,  to  make  up  a  mass  into 
pills,  (jjr)  To  assume  a  particular  form  of 
features;  as.  to  make  up  a  face;  whence,  to 
make  up  a  lip  is  to  pout  (A)  To  compen- 
sate; to  make  good;  as,  to  make  up  a  loss. 
(0  To  settle;  to  adjust  or  to  arrange  for 
settlement;  as.  to  make  up  accoimts.  (Js  To 
determine;  to  bring  to  a  definite  conclusion; 
as,  to  make  up  one^  mind,  (ir)  To  dress,  &c , 
as  an  actor,  so  as  to  suit  ue  character  he 
is  to  represent— To  make  water,  (a)  {naut.) 
to  leak,  as  a  ship.  Of)  To  void  the  urine.— 
^To  make  way,  (a)  to  make  progress;  to 
advance,  (b)  To  open  a  passage;  to  clear 
the  way. —  To  tnw  wordt,  to  multiply 
words. 

Make  (m&k),  v.l    l.  To  do ;  to  act ;  to  be 
active ;  to  interfere. 

For  such  kind  of  men.  the  less  3rou  meddle  or  make 
with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  classed  sundry 
uses  of  the  verb  with  adjectives,  nearly  in 
the  sense  of  to  be  or  assume  to  be;  to  act  in 
the  manner  expressed  by  the  adjective ;  as, 
to  make  bold ;  to  make  merry,  dbc.  '  She 
that  makee  dainty  (that  is,  plays  the  prudel ' 
Shak.—2.  To  have  effect ;  to  contribute ;  to 
tend :  to  be  of  advantage ;  to  favour :  fol- 
lowed by  to  or  for,  now  generally  hy  for. 
A  thing  may  mate  te  my  present  purpose.  Bcy/e, 
Let  us  therefore  foOow  after  the  things  which  ma*e 
far  peace.  Kom.  xiv.  19. 

8.  To  tend ;  to  proceed ;  to  move;  to  direct 
one's  course:  with  various  words  expressing 
direction;  as,  he  made  toward  home;  he 
made  after  the  boy  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Thither  I  made,  and  there  was  I  disarm'd 

By  maidens  each  as  bdx  as  any  flower.    TtM$^tcm. 

4.  To  rise;  to  flow  toward  land:  as.  the  tide 
makee  fast  —6.  To  invent;  to  compose  poetry; 
to  versify. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies ;  and  who 
cannot  maJke,  that  Is.  invent,  hath  his  name  for  no- 
thing. Dryden. 
Called  her  song  *  The  Song  of  Love  and 
Death:' 
And  sang  it:  sweetly  could  she  make  and  sing. 

Tennyson. 

—To  make  againtt,  (a)  to  tend  to  injure ; 
to  be  adverse  to ;  as,  this  argument  makee 
againet  his  cause,     (b)  To  form  a  proof 


or  argument  against;  to  afford  evidence 
against ;  to  tend  to  disprove. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  text  maJkes 
against  Austria  having  been  the  proposer  of  \he 
measure.  Brougham. 

—To  make  at  if,  to  show;  to  appear;  to 
carry  appearance. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  tnade  as  if  they  were  beaten 
before  them,  and  fled.  Josh.  viiL  15. 

—To  make  at,  to  aim  at ;  to  make  a  hostile 
movement  against;  as,  the  tiger  made  at 
the  sportsman.— To  make  out,  to  make  a 
sliift ;  to  succeed  and  no  more;  to  have  suc- 
cess at  last;  as,  he  made  out  to  reconcile 
the  contending  parties.  — To  make  to,  to 
make  up  to. 

Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar.  Shak. 

— To  make  up,  to  dress, &c,  as  an  actor,  for 
a  particular  part.— To  make  up  to,  (a)  to 
approach;  as,  he  made  up  to  mm  with  bold- 
ness. {bYTo  court;  as,  to  make  up  to  a  girl. 
'  Young  BuUoclc,  who  had  been  making  up 
to  Miss  Maria  the  last  two  seasons.'  Thadc- 
eray.—To  make  up  for,  to  compensate;  to 
supply  by  an  equivalent. 

Have  you  a  supply  of  friends  to  make  uffor  those 
who  are  gone  f  Svift. 

—To  make  up  unth,  to  settle  differences;  to 
become  friends. 

Make  (mak),  n.  Structure;  constitution  of 
parts;  construction;  shape;  form;  as,  a  man 
of  slender  make  or  feeble  make. 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make. 

As  every  plot  can  undermine  and  shake?  Dryden. 

Maket  (m&k),  n.    [A.  Sax.  maca,  genkoea, 

femcecea,  a  mate,  a  companion,  a  husband; 
ceL  maki  (masc.X  maka  (fern.),  a  mate,  a 
match;  Dan.  mage,  a  fellow  or  match,  an 
equal.  Match  is  a  different  form  of  this 
word,  as  church  of  kirk,  and  so  perhaps  is 
mate.]  A  companion;  a  mate ;  a  fellow;  a 
husband;  a  wife. 

And  of  faire  Britomart  ensarople  take, 
That  was  as  true  in  love,  as  turtle  to  her  make. 

Spenser. 

MakelMlte  (mak'bat),  n.  [Make,  and  bate, 
contention.]  One  who  excites  contentions 
and  quarrels. 

Love  in  her  passions,  like  a  right  makebate,  whis- 
pered to  both  sides  arguments  otquarrel. 

Sir  P.  Sidt$ey. 

Make-beUere  (makl)6-lev).  n.  1.  The  act 
of  making  believe  or  pretending;  the  act  of 
behaving  as  if  a  thing  were  what  it  is  not 

The  charm  they  (the  creations  of  the  imagination) 
once  had  for  us  is  impossible  when  we  must  get  our- 
selves into  an  attitude  of  make-beiieve  in  order  to 
feel  it.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  A  mere  pretence  or  pretext;  a  sham;  a 
fancied  representative.     *  Make-believet  for 
Edith  and  himself.'    Tennyson. 
Make-believe  (makl>S-lev),  a.     Unreal; 
sham;  professed  but  not  real 

Real  not  make-believe  dancing  was  goine  on. 

Warren. 

Makelesst  (mikles),  a.  Matchless;  with- 
out a  mate;  widowed. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife. 

Shak. 

Makepeace  (mak'pes),  n.  A  peacemaker; 
one  wat  reconciles  persons  when  at  vari- 
ance. 

To  be  a  makepeace  shall  become  my  age.    Shak. 

Maker  (mak'dr),n.  1.  One  who  makes,  shapes, 
forms,  or  moulds;  a  manufacturer;  often, 
especially,  the  Creator. 

The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise.      Milton. 

2.  One  who  composes  verses;  a  poet 

The  Greeks  named  the  poet  wM^t^t,  which  name, 
as  the  most  excellent,  hath  gone  tliroueh  other  lan- 
guages. It  Cometh  of  this  word  mmU.  to  make; 
wherein,  I  know  not  whether  by  luck  or  wisdom,  we 
Englishmen  have  met  well  the  Greeks  in  calling  him 
a  maker.  Sir  P.  Sidnty. 

8.  In  law,  the  person  who  signs  a  promis- 
sory note,  who  stands  in  the  same  situation, 
after  the  note  is  endorsed,  as  the  acceptor 
of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Makeshift  (m&k'^ift),  n.  That  with  which 
one  makes  shift;  an  expedient  adopted  to 
serve  a  present  purpose  or  turn;  a  tempor- 
ary substitute. 

The  whole  plan  is  a  tnakeshiJI,  but  will  last 
My  time.  Tennyson. 

Make-up  (mak-up'),  n.  The  manner  in 
which  one  is  dressed  for  a  part  in  a  play; 
the  whole  personal  appearance. 

Makewelgnt  (mak'wat).  11.  That  which  is 
thrown  into  a  scale  to  make  weight  or  to 
make  an  equipoise ;  that  which  contributes 
to  something  not  sufficient  of  itself;  a  thing 
or  person  of  little  account  made  use  of 
merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance  or  to  fill  a 

The  colonel  was  in  conversation  with  somebody, 


who  appeared  to  be  a  makerweight,  and  was  not 
introduced  at  aU.  Dickens. 

Maki  (maid),  n.  [The  native  name  in  Ma- 
dagascar.] The  common  name  of  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  LinnsBan  genus  Lemur,  indad- 


Rlng-tailed  Maki  (Lemur  Catta). 

ing  the  macaco,  the  mongooz,  and  the  vari 
The  ring-tailed  maki  (L.  Catta)  is  of  the  siie 
of  a  cat 

Mftlring  (m&k'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  forming, 
causing,  or  constituting;  workmanship;  con- 
struction; as,  tills  is  cloth  of  your  own 
making.— i.  What  has  been  made,  especially 
at  one  time;  as,  the  whole  making  is  before 
vou.— 8.  Ck>mposition;  structure.— 4  f  A  poe- 
tical composition;  a  poem;  poetry.  'And 
thou  medlest  with  makinges.  Piert  Plow- 
man.— 6.  Material  from  which  anything 
may  be  made ;  anything  capable  of  being 
developed  into  something  more  advanced : 
often  in  pluraL 

There  was  the  maktngr  of  a  good  rider  in  many  of 
them.  Lawrence. 

MakiBfiT-iron  (mak'ing-I-^m),  n.  A  tool, 
somewhat  resembling  a  chisel  with  a  groove 
in  it,  used  by  caulkers  of  ships  to  finish  the 
seams  after  the  oalnim  has  been  driven  in. 

Maki21g-ap(m&k'ing-up),n.  LlndittiUing, 
the  reducing  of  spirits  to  a  standard  of 
strength,  usually  called  proqf.—2.  The  act 
of  becoming  reconciled  or  friendly. 

Mai-,  Male-  Cmal,  mal'6),  two  prefixes  de- 
noting iU,  badly,  from  L.  malus,  bad,  male, 
badly,  the  former  through  Fr.  mal,  ilL  The 
form  male  is  properly  used  in  words  that 
existed  in  Lattn,  or  in  words  modelled  on 
such,  and  can  hardlv  be  regarded  as  a  separ- 
able prefix  like  tnol,  which  may  be  prefued 
to  already  existing  English  words,  as  occa- 
sion seems  to  require,  as  motodour,  malad- 
ministration, &c.  The  spelling  male  (with 
e  silent),  for  mal,  is  now  nearly  or  quite 
obsolete. 

Mfllflhfly  (mal'a-bftr),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Malabar;  pertaining  to  the  west  coast  m 
India  or  its  inhabitants.— Jfotobar  plum, 
a  tree  and  its  fruit  the  Eugenia  Jambot, 
nat  order  Myrtaceae.  It  grows  plentifully 
on  the  Malabar  coast  and  its  fruit  is  mudi 
esteemed.  Called  also  Rote -apple. — Ma- 
labar leaf,  the  leaf  of  the  Cinnamomum 
malabathrum  of  Malabar,  formerly  used  in 
European  medicine. 

Malacatune(mal-a-ka-t(lnO.  SameasJfefo- 
eoton. 

Malacca  (ma-lakHcaX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Malacca,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.— if atocoa  bean,  the  fruit 
of  the  Semecarpus  Anacardium,  or  mark- 
ing-nut tree  of  India,  belonging  to  the  nat 
order  Anacardiacese.  The  fruit  is  eaten, 
and  is  reputed  to  stimulate  the  memory. 
It  is  called  also  Marsh-nut,  and  closely  re- 
sembles the  cashew-nut— ifatocca  cane,  a 
cane  made  of  the  brown  mottled  or  clouded 
stem  of  a  palm  (Calamus  scipionumS 
brought  from  Singapore  and  Malacca,  but 
chiefly  produced  in  Sumatra. 

Malachite  (mal'a-kit),  n.  [Fr.  malaehite, 
from  Or.  maXachi,  a  mallow,  so  named  from 
its  colour  resembling  that  of  the  leaf  of  a 
mallow.]  A  carbonate  of  copper  found  in 
soUd  masses  of  a  beautiful  green  colour; 
hence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Qreen  Car- 
bonate of  Copper.  It  consists  of  layers  in 
the  form  of  nipples  or  needles  converging 
towards  a  common  centre.  The  finest 
specimens  come  from  the  Siberian  mines. 
It  is  also  common  in  Cornwall  and  in  South 
Australia,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  copper 
stalactite  or  stalagmite.    It  takes  a  good 

g[>lish,  and  is  often  manufactured  into  toys, 
lue  malachite  or  azurite  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 
MalacbodendroiL  (mal'a-kd-den''dronX  n> 


Fita,  fir,  fat^  ffU;       mi,  met  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  move;      t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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[Probably  from  Gr.  tnaiakoti,  soft,  and  den- 
drot^  a  tree,  though  the  spelling  rather 
recalli  malaehi,  a  mallow.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Stercnliaceae,  now  united 
with  Staartia.  The  M.  ovatum,  a  natire  of 
America,  is  a  fine  ornamental  plant,  with 
large  cream-coloured  blossoms. 

MtlllCtOTaiitt  (mal-a-sis'sant).  a.  (L.  mala- 
eicMfU.  mataetttarUit,  ppr.  of  malaeii$o= 
Gr.  malakizO,  to  make  soft]  Making  soft 
or  tender;  relaxing. 

]Ialacl88aUont(mal'a-8i8-8a"shon).n.  The 
act  or  process  of  making  soft  or  supple. 
'This  maUtciaatum,  or  suppling  of  the 
body.'    Bacon. 

Malaooderm  (mal'a-kO-d^rmX  n.  An  indi- 
vidual of  the  MalacodermL 

KalaoodermataCmal'a-kd-ddr^ma-taX  npl. 
[Gr.  matakot.  soft,  and  derma,  skin.]  1.  A 
tribe  of  serncom  beetles,  induding  those 
with  a  soft  and  flexible  body,  as  the  glow- 
worm.—2.  A  group  of  Actinozoa.  of  which 
the  sea-anemone  is  the  type,  whose  body 
walls  contain  no  continuous  skeleton. 

Halaoolite  (mal'a-kol-It),  n.  [Gr.  malaehi^ 
a  mallow,  and  lithoe,  astone,  from  its  colour.  ] 
Another  name  for  Diopride,  a  variety  of 
pvroxene  or  augite  containing  little  or  no 
alumina. 

HalacolOgllt  (mal-a-kol'o-jistX  n.  One 
versed  in  the  science  of  malaco1og>'. 

Halacology  (mal-a-kol'o-JiX  n.  [Gr. 
malakoe,  soft,  and  logo*,  discourse.]  The 
sdenceof  molluscous  or  soft-bodied  animals, 
including  the  knowledge  of  such  animals, 
whether  protected  by  shells  or  entirely 
naked,  and  their  distribution  into  classes, 
sub-classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and 
M>eciea 

Malacopterl  (mal-a-kop'tSr-I),  n.  pL  Bame 
as  MalacopUryaii. 

]Calaooptaxyra!an(mal-a-kop't6r-lJ''i-an),  n. 
An  indnriduaTof  the  Malacopteryni. 

MalacopterygU  rmal-a-kopO^rij'iI),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  mcuakoi,  soft,  and  pterygion,  a  fin,  a 
little  wing,  from  pteryx,  a  wing.]  That 
order  of  osseous  fishes,  the  species  of  which 
are  distinguished  by  all  the  rays  of  the 
fins  being  soft,  exhibiting  minute  articula- 
tions, and  often  divided  into  small  fibres  at 
their  extremities.     They  are  divided  into 


Fin  of  Malacoptefygian. 

three  aiocUonB,AbdoinituUee.Sttb-braehiale$, 
and  Apodstt  according  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  pectoral  and  the  ventral  fins. 
The  Abdominaleshave  the  ventods  posterior 
to  the  i)eotorals,  as  in  the  carp,  salmon,  pike, 
and  herring  families;  the  Sub-brachiales  or 
Jngulares  have  the  ventrals  below  or  before 
the  pectorals,  as  in  the  cod  and  flat-fish 
familiea;  th«  Apodes  are  destitute  of  ventral 
flins,  as  the  eels.  Later  naturalists  have  con- 
stituted a  portion  of  them  into  an  order, 
Anacanthi,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Sub- 
brachlales,  and  having  the  swim-bladder 
dosed. 

KalacopteiTgloaB,  Halaoopteryglaii 
(mal-a-kop'tSr-yi-us.  mal-a-kop^&r-if  i-an), 
a.  Belonffing  to  the  order  Muacoptervgii, 
or  possessing  their  ];>eculiar  characters;  hav- 
ing soft  fin-rays  not  pointed  at  the  extre- 
mities: applied  to  certain  flahes. 

KalaoostMn  (nud-a-kos'td-onX  n.  [Or. 
matakoa,  soft,  and  o$teon,  a  bone.  ]  In  med. 
a  disease  of  the  bones,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  become  softened  and  capable  of 
being  bent  without  breaking. 

KalaooBtomous  (mal-a-kos'tom-usX  a. 
•   [Gr.   ntalaJkot,  soft,  and  itoma,  mouth.] 
Having  soft  jaws  without  teeth,  as  certain 
fishes. 

Malaooatraoa  ( mal  •  a  •  kos '  tra  -  ka  X  n.  ol. 
[Gr.  malakoe,  soft,  and  oetrakon^  a  shelL] 
The  higher  division  of  the  Crustacea,  as 
recognized  by  Aristotle  and  after  him 
Latreille.  It  includes  the  shrimps,  lobsters, 
crabs,  Ac,  together  with  the  wood-lice  and 
sand-hoppers. 

Malaoottntcan  (mal-a-kos'tra-kanX  n.  An 
individual  of  the  Halacostraca. 

Ifalaooftrmcaxi.  KflJaoostraoom  (mal-a- 
kos'tra-kan,  msii-a-koa'tra-kusX  a.     Of  or 
rtaining  to  the  Malacoatraca. 

(mal-a-kos'tra-koro-JiX 


pertaining  to  the  M 

lu]&ooilnu)6iosy 


n.  [Gr.  inalakot,  soft,  otCroilron,  shell,  and 
loaoe.  discourse.]  The  branch  of  zoology 
wnicn  relates  to  the  crustaceans.  Called 
aiMo  Cruitaeeoloay. 

Maladjnftmeni  (mal-ad-just'mentX  n. 
[Prefix  mal,  bad.  and  adjustment}  An 
evil  or  wrong  adjustment. 

BlaladmlnlBtration  (mal-ad-min'is-tr&"- 
shonX  n.  [Prefix  mal,  bad,  and  adminie- 
iration.]  Faulty  administration ;  bad  man- 
agement of  pulmc  affairs;  vicious  or  defec- 
tive conduct  in  administration  or  the  per- 
formance of  ofilcial  duties,  particularly  of 
executive  and  ministerial  duties  preecribed 
by  law;  as,  the  maladmini$tra>tion  of  a  king* 
or  of  any  chief  magistrate. 

Blaladrolt  (mal-a-droitO.  a.  [7r. ,  from  mal, 
bad,  and  adroit  (which  seeX]  Not  adroit  or 
dexterous;  clumsy;  awkward;  unhandy. 

Maladroltly  (mal-a-droifliX  adv.  In  a 
maladroit  manner;  clumsily;  awkwardly. 

Haladroitneee  (mal-a-droiVnesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  maladroit;  clumsiness; 
awkwardness. 

Malady  (mal'a-di),  n.  [Fr.  maladU,  from 
m€Uaa4,  O.  Fr.  malabde.  Pr.  malapUf  ill, 
from  L.  male  habitus,  in  bad  condition.  See 
Habit.]  l.  Any  sickness  or  disease  of  the 
Iiuman  body;  any  distemper,  disorder,  or 
indisposition  proceeding  from  impaired, 
defective,  or  morbid  organic  functions;  more 
particularly,  a  lingering  or  deei^seated  dis- 
order or  indisposition. 

The  maiatlies  of  the  body  niajr  prore  medicines  to 
the  mind.  BuckmituUr. 

2.  Moral  disorder,  or  corruption  of  moral 
principles;  disorder  of  the  understanding 
or  mind;  as,  a  moral  malady;  a  mentiu 
malady. 

Mala  fldeBCmaOafi'dgzXn.  [L.1  Bad  faith. 
—Mala fide,  with  bad  faith;  deceitfully;  trea- 
cherouuy.  In  Scots  law,  a  mala  fide  pos- 
sessor is  a  person  who  possess^  a  subject 
not  ills  own  upon  a  title  which  he  knows  to 
be  bad,  or  which  he  has  reasonable  ground 
for  believing  to  be  so.  It  is  opposed  to  bona 
fide. 

Malaga  (mal'a-gaX  n.  A  species  of  wine 
imported  from  Malaga  in  Spain. 

Maiaguetta-pepper  (mal-a-gwet'a-pep'dr). 
n.  The seedsof^momumjfe{0j^tt(»,  plants 
of  the  nat  order  2angiberacen.    See  Grains 

OF  PA&ADISB. 

Malaise  (mal-&z),  n.  [Fr.]  An  indefinite 
feeling  oi  uneasiness,  often  a  preliminary 
symptom  of  a  serious  malady. 

He  suffers  from  a  torpid  state  of  the  intellect,  a 
mental  malaise  unfittinf;  him  for  any  kind  or  defpree 
of  cerebral  work.  Dr.  Forbes  Winstmu. 

Malakanes  (mal-a-k&'n§zX  Same  as 
Uclokani. 

MalambO-lMUrk  (ma-lam'bd-bllrkX  n.  The 
bark  of  some  species  of  Galipea.  tropical 
American  shrubs  of  the  nat  order  &utace», 
used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Malanden  (mal'an-d6rzX  n.  [Fr.  malan- 
dree,  from  L.  malandria,  blisters  or  pustules 
on  the  neck,  especially  of  horses.]  In  far- 
riery, a  dry  scab  or  scurfy  eruption  on  the 
hock  of  a  horse  or  at  the  bend  of  the  knee. 

Malapert  (mal'a-p«rtX  a.  [0.  £.  and  O.  Fr. 
fneUappert,  ready  to  a  fault,  over-ready— 
prefix  mal,  badly,  and  O.Fr.  appert,  ready, 
prompt,  free,  from  L.  apertue,  open,  from 
aperio,  to  open.  See  Pest.]  Having  pert- 
ness  or  impudence;  saucy;  quick;  impudent; 
bold;  forward. 

Untutor'd  lad.  thou  art  too  malapert.       Shak. 

Malapert  (mal'a-p6rtX  n.  A  pert,  saucy 
person. 

MaiaiMrtly  (mal'a-p6rt-li).  adt.  In  a  mala- 
pert manner;  saucily;  with  impudence. 

lialapertneM  (mai'a-pSrt-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  malapert;  saudness;  im- 
pudent pertness  or  forwardness.  'Not 
boldness,  but  malapertnees.'    Fotherby. 

Malapropism  (mal'a-prop-izmX  n.  [Ftom 
Mrs.  Mautprop  (see  Malapropos),  the  name 
of  a  character  in  Sheridan's  play  of  The 
Jiivale,  noted  for  her  blunders  in  the  use  of 
worda  ]  1.  The  act  or  habit  of  misapplying 
fine  words  through  an  ambition  to  use  fine 
language.— 2.  A  word  so  misapplied. 

The  Fieldhead  esute  and  the  de  Walden  estate 
were  delightfully  co$ttagioMs — a  malafrofism  which 
rumour  had  not  Called  to  repeat  to  Shirley. 

C.  Brmt/. 

Malapropos  (mal-ap'rd-piy'X  adv.  [Prefix 
mal,  oaAiy,  and  apropos  (which  seei]  111 
to  the  purpose;  unseasonably;  unsuitably. 

The  French  afford  you  as  much  variety  on  the  same 
day ;  but  they  do  it  not  so  unseasonably,  or  viaiap- 
rpfos,  as  we.  Dryden. 


Malapterurua  (ma-lap'te-nl"rus),  n.  [Gr. 
maldkos,  soft,  pteron,  a  wing,  fin,  and  oura, 
a  tail  I  A  genus  of  small  malacopterygiouH 
fishes  belonging  to  the  section  Abdominides 
and  family  SiluridsB,  possessed  of  a  hia^ 
degree  of  electrical  power.  A  fish  omy 
2  inches  long  has  been  found  to  give  a  man 
a  shock  which  reached  to  his  shoulder. 
M.  eUctricuM  is  a  native  of  the  Nile,  and  has 
been  long  known. 

Malar  (mal6rx  a.  [From  L  mala,  the  cheek- 
bone, the  j  aw,  from  mando,  to  chew.  Comp. 
L.  seala,  a  ladder,  from  scando,  to  climb.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cheek  or  the  cheek- 
bone. 

Malar  (mftl^r),  n.  In  anat  the  bone  which 
gives  prominence  to  the  cheek;  the  cheek- 
bone. 

Malaria  (ma-l&'ri-a).  n.  (It  mala  aria,  bad 
air,  from  L.  malus.  had,  and  aer,  air.]  Bad 
air;  air  tainted  by  deleteiious  emanation 
from  animal  or  vegetable  matter;  especially, 
the  exhalation  of  marshy  districts  which 
produces  intermittent  fevers;  miasma. 

]nalarlal(ma-l&M-alXa.  Same  as  if  otorian. 

Malartan,  Malarious  (ma-l&'ri-an,  ma-l&'- 
ri-usX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  infected  by 
malaria. 

A  dismal  hostel  in  a  dismal  land, 

A  flat  malartan  world  of  reed  and  rush.   Tennyson. 

Mal-a88linllatlon(maras-sim'il-&"shonX  n. 
In  pathoL  imperfect  or  morbid  assimilatiou 
or  nutrition ;  faulty  digestion,  conversion,  and 
appropriation  of  nutriment;  cacochymla. 

Maiate  (m&FAtX  n.  [L.  malmn,  an  apple.] 
A  salt  of  malic  acid. 

Mala^Lt  Malaxate  t  (mal'aks,  ma-laks'&tx 
v.t  [L.  malaxo,  malaxatwn,  from  Gr. 
malassd,  to  soften.]  To  soften;  to  knead 
to  softness. 

Malaxatlon  (mal-aks-ft'shon).  n.  The  act  of 
malaxating  or  moistening  and  softening; 
the  act  of  forming  ingredients  into  a  nuiss 
for  pills  or  plasters.    [Bare.  ] 

MalaxlB  (ma-laks'is),  n.  [Gr.,  a  softening, 
from  matassO,  to  soften— in  allusion  to  the 
texturo  of  the  species.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Orchidace»,  consisting  of  one 
species,  M.  paludosa  (the  bog-orchisX  found 
in  Britain.  It  is  a  perennial,  growing  in 
lK)ggy  places,  and  has  small  and  insignificant 

freenish-yellow  flowers  in  a  slender  raceme, 
t  occurs  in  Britain,  throughout  Northern 
Europe,  and  Asia. 

Malay  (uia-l&O,  n.  l.  A  native  of  Malacca  or 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent 
islands.— 2.  The  language  of  the  Malava 

Malay  (ma-la'),  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  Malays  or  to  their  country.  —  JVolay 
race,  one  of  the  five  principal  divisions  of 
mankind  according  to  Blumenbach.  In  this 
division  the  summit  of  the  head  is  slightly 
narrowed,  the  forehead  a  little  projecting; 
the  nose  thick,  wide,  and  flattened;  the 
mouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  projecting;  the 
hair  black,  soft,  thick,  and  curled. 

Malayan  (ma-l&'yanX  a.  BeUting  to  Ma- 
lacca or  the  Iflalay  Peninsula,  or  to  tlie 
people  called  Bialays. 

Ran  a  Malayan  muck  against  the  times.  Tennyson. 

Malayan  (ma-U'yanX  n.  1.  A  native  of  Ma- 
lacca or  the  Malay  Peninsula.  —  2.  The 
Malay  language. 

Malconformation  (mallEon-forro-4"shonX 
n.  [Prefix  moi,  bad,  and  coi^ormation.]  Im- 

SBifect  or  abnormal  formation ;  dispropor- 
on  of  parta. 

Malcontent  (mal1con-tentX  n.  [Prefix  mal, 
bad  or  badly,  and  content.]  A  discontented* 
person;  specifically,  a  discontented  subject 
of  government;  one  who  murmurs  at  the 
laws  and  administration,  or  who  manifests 
his  uneasiness  by  overt  acts,  as  in  sedition 
or  insurrection. 

Malcontent,  Malcontented  (mallcon-tent, 
mallcon-tent-edX  a.    Discontented  with  the 
laws  or  the  administration  of  government; 
uneasy;  discontented. 
The  famous  malcontent  earl  of  Leicester.     Milner. 

Malcontentedly  (mallcon-tent-ed-liX  adv. 
In  a  malcontented  manner;  with  discon- 
tent 

MalcontentednoM  (mal1con-tent-ed*nes), 
7k  The  state  or  quality  of  being  malcon- 
tented; discontentedness  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  dissatisfaction ;  want  of  attachment 
to  the  government,  manifested  by  overt 
acts. 

They  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper  to 
a  spirit  of  malcoHtentedness.  Spectator, 

Male  (inalX  a.  [Fr.  mAU,  O.Fr.  matle,  L. 
mnseMus,  male,  masculine,  dim.  of  m^as,  a 
male.]    1.  Pertaining  to  the  sex  that  pro- 


oh,  eAain;     eh,  Sc  loeft;     g,  po;      j,iob;     li,  Fr.  toti;     ng,  sin£^;     TB,  thtn\  th,  (Ain;     w,  tdg;    wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  Kkt. 
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creates  young,  as  dittinguiahed  from  the 
femaXB,  which  conceiTes  and  gives  birth; 
masculine;  as»  a  moto  child;  a  malt  beast, 
flili,  or  fowl 

I  would  make  it  deadi 
For  any  »«a/^  thing  but  to  peep  at  us.  TtnnysoH. 

2.  In  hoi,  having  fecundating  organs,  but 
not  fruit-bearing;  as,  a  maU  plant.— 8.  Pos- 
sessing some  quality  or  attribute  considered 
as  characteristic  of  nudes;  hence,  excellent; 
superior;  best.    [Bare.] 

May  virgins,  when  they  come  to  mourn. 
Male  incense  burn.  Htrrick. 

—Male  rhymei,  rhymes  in  which  only  the 
final  syllables  correspond;  as,  di$dain,  eon^ 
plain,— Male  fcrew,  the  screw  whose  threads 
enter  the  grooves  or  channels  of  the  corre- 
spondlD^  or  female  screw.— JVdle  tyttem,  in 
bat  the  part  of  a  plant  which  belongs  to 
and  indudes  the  fecundating  organs. 

Kale  (m&lX  n.  L  Among  animals,  one  of 
the  sex  whose  office  is  to  beget  young;  a  he- 
woimaL— 2.  In  bot.  a  plant  or  part  of  a 
plant  which  bears  the  fecundating  organs. 

Hale.t  n.  [See  MAIL.]  A  budget  or  port- 
manteau.   Chaucer. 

Malet  (mil),  a.  Bad;  evO;  wicked.  Manton. 

MalaadxillxiiBtratiOll  (mal-ad-min'is-tra"- 
shon),  tk  Maladministration.  'When  a 
prince  was  laid  aside  for  maleadminiitra' 
tion.'    StD\ft 

Kaleconformatioii  t  ( mal 'kon-form-ft''- 
shon),  n.    Malconformation. 

Kaleoontent  (mallcon-tentX  n.  Malcon- 
tent 

Thou  art  the  Man  of  malecotUents.  SkaA. 

The  maUcontents,  indeed,  loudly  asserted  that 
there  would  be  no  peace.  Macautay. 

Kaleoontent,  Kalecontented  (mal'kon- 
tent,  maFkon-tent-ed),  a.  Same  as  Maieoiv- 
tentt  MaleorUented. 

Kaledloenoy  (mal-e-di'sen-si),  }k  The  qua- 
lity or  practice  of  being  maledicent;  evil 
speaking;  reproachful  language;  proneness 
to  reproach.    [Bare.] 

We  are  now  to  have  a  taste  of  the  maltttiofuy  of 
Luther  in  his  book  against  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Atttrbury. 

Kaledloent  (mal-e-dfsent),  a,  [L.  mdUdi- 
eene,  maledvc^ntie,  ppr.  of  maUdico,  to 
q)eak  ill— nuUe,  ill.  and  dieo,  to  say,  to 
spealc]  Speaking  reproachfully;  slander- 
ous. [Bare.]  'So  furious,  so  maledieent, 
and  so  slovenly  spirits.'    Sir  E,  Sandy $. 

KalediOtt  (mal-e-diktO.  v.L  [L.  maUdieo. 
See  Maledicent.]  To  address  with  male- 
dictions; to  curse. 

Kaledlction  (mal-e-dlk'shonX  n.  [L.  male- 
dictio,  maledtcticnie—inale,  evil,  and  dieOt 
to  speak.]  Evil  speaking;  a  cursing;  curse 
or  execration. 

My  name  perhaps  among  the  drcorndsed  .  .  . 
with  maUdicti«H  mentioned.  Milton. 

Stn.  Cursing,  curse,  execration,  impreca- 
tion, anathema. 

KaleflMtion  (mal-e-f  alc'shon),  n.  [L.  male- 
f actio,  from  male,  evil,  ana/a«to,  to  do.] 
A  criminal  deed;  a  crime;  an  offence  against 
the  lawa    [Bare.] 

They  hare  proclaimed  their  moiSt/bcMmx.  Sfutk. 

Kalefkotor  (mal-e-fak't«rX  n.  [L.,  evfl- 
doer— ma20,  ill,  and/ocio.  to  do.]  One  who 
commits  a  crime ;  one  gnOW  of  violating 
the  laws  in  such  a  manner  as  to  subject  him 
to  public  prosecution  and  punishment,  par- 
ticularly to  capital  punishment;  a  criinmaL 

And  there  were  also  two  other,  maUfaettrs,  led 
^  with  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Luke  ndii.  3a. 

Sth.  Evil-doer,  criminal,  culprit,  felon,  con- 
vict 

Kalefeaianoe  (mal-fd'zansX  n.  Same  as 
Mdlfeaeanee. 

Kale-fbm  (mil'f^m),  n.  The  Nephrodiwn 
or  Laetrea  FUix-mae,  a  common  British  fern. 
Its  rhizome  and  root-stalk  possess  power- 
ful anthelmintic  properties. 

Kalefle  (ma-lef  IkX  a.  [L.  malefieut,  that 
does  iU— male,  ill,  and/aeio,  to  do.]  Doing 
mischief. 

Kaleflcet  (mal'e-flsX  n.  [Fr.  malifee,  L. 
maMeium.  See  MALsna]  An  evU  deed; 
artifice;  enchantment 

He  crammed  with  crumbs  of  benefices. 
And  filled  their  mouths  with  meeds  of  mal^as, 

SfeHMr. 

Kalefloence  (ma-lefl-sensX  n.  [L.  malejl- 
eentia.]  The  quality  of  being  maleficent; 
the  doing  or  producing  of  evil 

Kalefloent(ma-lefi-sentXa.  Given  to  male- 
ficence; doinc  evil;  harmful;  mischiev- 
ous. '  A  mischievous  or  male/cent  nation.' 
Burke, 


Kalefldatet  (mal-e-fi'shi-it).  v.t  [HL. 
ituUefidare,  from  L.  mdxUfic^wn.}  To  be- 
witdL 

Every  person  that  comes  near  him  is  mal^eiaUd; 
erery  creature  all  intent  to  hurt  him,  seek  tus  ruin. 

BHrtoH. 

Kalefldatlont  (mal-e-fi'8hi-a"shon),  it. 
A  bewitching. 

Irremediable  impotency  .  .  .  whether  by  way  of 
perpetual  mal^fiaation  or  casualty.        Bf.  Hali, 

Kalefldenoet  (mal-e-fi'shensXn.  Malefi- 
cence (which  seeX 

Kaleflolentt(mal-e-fi'shentXa.  Maleficent 
(which  seeX 

Kalefionnattont  (mal-f orm-a'shonX  n.  lial- 
formation. 

KalengbLt   Same  as  Mdlengine.    Speneer. 

Mni^giTiA  t  (mal-en-Jin'X  n.  [O.  Fr.  maUn- 
gin,  fraud,  guile,  from  L.  malus,  bad,  and 
moenium,  natural  disposition.]  Ouile;  de- 
ceit 

The  admiral  tbrotwh  private  malice  and  maltH- 
£ifu  was  to  lose  his  life.  Uilion. 

Kaleodour  (mal-d'dftrX  n.    Same  as  MaV 

odour, 
Kalepoeition  (mal-pd-zi'shonX  n.   Same  as 

Malpoeition. 
Kalepractloet  (mal-prak'tisX  n.    Same  as 

Mcilpractice, 

KalesberblaoeaB  (miU-z6rb'i-a"sg-dX  n.pl 
[After  M.  De  Mcueeherbee,  an  illustrious 
French  agriculturist.]  Crownworts,  a  small 
group  of  dicotyledonous  herbs  or  half- 
shrubby  plants,  now  united  with  Passifior- 
ace»,  found  in  Qiili  and  Peru. 

Kalesont  (mal'e-mX  n.  [SeeMAUSOM.]  A 
curse;  malediction. 

Kale-tnlrlted  (m&l-spir'it-edX  a.  [Male, 
mssculme.  and  nnrited.]  Having  the  spirit 
of  a  man;  masculine;  bold;  vigorous;  manly; 
high-minded.  'That  male-tpirited  dame.' 
B.  Jonton, 

Kaleswom^t  Kalswomt  (mal'swdmX  a. 
[Prefix  maie,  mal,  badly,  and  ewom,  pp.  of 
ewear.]    Forsworn. 

Kalett  (mal'etX  n.  [Fr.  maUeUe,  dim.  of 
mcMe,  a  sack.  See  Mail.]  A  little  bag  or 
budget:  a  portmanteau. 

Kale-talent,tn.  [Prefix  moZe,  mot,  bad,  and 
talent  (which  seel]    ni-wilL    Chaucer. 

Kaletoltft  n.  [Norm,  and  O.  Fr.,  from  L. 
male,  badly,  and  L.L.  toUita,  a  participle 
formed  from  L.  toUo,  to  raise;  Fr.  maletdte, 
an  exaction.]  An  illesal  exaction,  toll,  or 
imposition.  First  appued  to  the  exaction 
levied  under  Philip  le  Bel  in  1290  for  his 
war  against  the  English. 

Hence  aereral  remonstrances  from  the  commons 
under  Edward  III.  against  the  maletaits  or  unjust 
exactions  upon  wool.  Hallam. 

Kaletreatt  (mal'tr^tX  v.t  Same  as  Mal- 
treat. 

Kaletreatnient  (mal-trSt'mentX  n.  Same 
9A  MaUreatm^nt. 

Kalevolenoe  (ma-lev'd-lensX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  beiuff  malevolent;  iU-will;  personal 
hatred;  evu  disposition  toward  another; 
enmity  of  heart;  inclination  to  injure  others. 
It  expresses  less  than  malignity.  '  The  mo- 
lewlenee  towards  those  who  exceL'  Spec- 
tator, 

KalerOlent  (ma-leVd-lentX  a,  [L.  malevo- 
lene,  mdUvoUntie-mdle,  ill,  and  volene, 
ppr.  of  vofo,  to  be  willing  or  disposed.]  Hav- 
loa  an  evil  disposition  toward  anoUier  or 
others;  wishii^p  evil  to  others;  ill  disposed 
or  disposed  to  injure  others;  rejoicing  in 
another's  misfortune ;  malicious ;  hostile. 

Our  malevolent  stars  have  straggled  hard. 
And  hdd  us  long  asunder.  Dryden. 

Stn.  hi -disposed,  envious,  mischievous, 
evU-mlnded,  spitoful,  resentful,  maUcious, 
malignant,  rancorous. 

Kalevolently  (ma-leVd-lent-UX  oAv.  In  a 
malevolent  manner;  with  ill-will  or  enmity; 
with  the  wish  or  d^ign  to  injure. 

KalerOUniBt  (ma-lero-lusX  a,  [L.  maUvo- 
lu$f  ill-disposed— mo^e,  badlv,  ill,  and  volo, 
to  wish.]  Malevolent  'ifiuevototMcritica' 
Warburton, 

Kalezeoation(mal'ek-8S-ka''8honXn.  [Pre- 
fix mal,  bad,  and  execution.]  Evil  or  wrong 
execution;  bad  administration.  D.  Webeter. 

Kalfeaeance  (mal-fd'zansX  n.  [Fr.  mal- 
faiaance,  from  ma^aire,  to  do  evO-^mol,  ill, 
and  /aire,  L.  foMre,  to  do.]  In  law,  the 
doing  of  an  act  which  a  person  ought  not 
to  do;  evil  doing;  wrong;  illegal  deed. 

Kalftomation  mial-f orm-a'shonX  n.  [Pre- 
fix mat,  bad.  and  formeLtion,]  111  or  wrong 
formation;  Irr^ular  or  anomalous  forma- 
tion  or  structure  of  parts:  a  deviation  from 
the  normal  form  or  struciure  of  an  oigan. 


Kalgradonst  (mal^g;ra'shusX  a.  [Prefix 
mm,  badly,  and  gracwue.1  Ungracious;  un- 
graceful. 

His  fif^tt. 
Both  of  visage  and  of  stature. 
Is  loth^  ana  malgracious.  Cower. 

KalgTe,t  Kaulgre,t  adv.   [See  BIauobb.] 
In  spito  of:  maugre. 
Kallo(milikX  a.  [L.  malum,  an  apple.]  Per- 


taining to  apples ;  obtained^from  the  juice 

pples.— -Sffl  "  J 

acid  found  in  many  fndt^,  particularly  in 


of  apples.— ivoZie  acid  (CJB^^,  a  bibasic 


tiie  apple,  hence  the  name.     It  is  most 
easily  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Pyrut 
Aucuparia  (mountain-ash  or  rowan-tireeX 
immediatoly  after  it  has  turned  red,  but 
while  stin  unripe.    It  is  very  soluble  in 
wator,  and  has  a  pleasant  acid  tasto. 
Kallce  (mal'isX  n.    [Fr.  mtUioe,  L.  fnalOdo, 
from  malua,  evil;  cog.  Gr.  melat,  black;  Skr. 
mMa,  filth;  Ir.  moMe,  evU;  Com.  malan,  the 
devil]    1.  Enmity  of  heart;  a  disposition  to 
injure  others  without  cause,  from  mere  per- 
sonal gratification,or  from  aroirit  of  revenge; 
unprovoked  malignity  or  roite;  ill-will. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.  Shak, 

2.  In  law,  a  formed  design  or  intention  of 
doin^;  mischief  to  another,  called  also 
matiee  prepenae  or  afvreihought.  It  is  ex- 
weee  when  the  formed  design  is  evidenced 
oy  certain  circumstances,  discovering  such 
intention;  and  implied  when  the  act  u  done 
in  such  a  deliberate  manner  that  the  law 
presumes  malice,  though  no  particular  en- 
mity can  be  proved.  —8.  A  malicious  per- 
son. 

Hag^eed,  hence  I 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  'rt  best. 

To  answer  other  business.    Shrugg'st  thou,  malicet 

Ska*. 

Stn.  ni-will,  malevolence,  enmity,  hate, 
spite,  bitterness,  malignity,  maliciousness, 
rancour.— if oZice,  Malevolence,  Malignity. 
Malice  is  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  feeling 
than  malevolenoe,  more  characteristic  of 
the  disposition  of  a  person,  and  more  likely 
to  make  itself  seen  In  action.  MoHewlence 
is  of  a  more  casual  and  temporary  character, 
and  may  often  be  excited  by  res!  or  fancied 
wrongs ;  it  is  rather  characterized  by  the 
desire  Uiat  evil  should  happen  to  another 
Uian  with  an  intention  to  bring  it  about 
Malignity  is  the  spirit  of  malice  mtensified, 
a  dinKMdtion  to  bring  about  evil  and  mis- 
chief from  an  innate  love  of  doing  harm  to 
others. 

Kalloet  (mal'isX  v.t  To  regard  with  ex- 
treme ill-will;  to  bear  extreme  ill-will  to. 

Offending  none,  and  doing  good  to  all. 

Yet  being  mati^d  both  of  great  and  smalL  Spenser. 

KaliohOtt  KalleOhot  (mal-ich'd,  mal-ech'6X 
n.  [Sp.  malheeho,  an  evil  action,  mischief— 
mal,  ill,  and  hecho,  a  deed,  from  L.  /ado, 
to  do.]    Mischief ;  wickedness. 

Qph.  What  means  this,  mv  lord  t 

Ham.  Many,  this  is  miching  malieko.       Shak. 

Kalidous  (ma-li'shusX  a.  [L.  malitioeue, 
from  malitia,  wickedness.    See  Maliob.] 

1.  Indulging  or  exercising  malice;  harbour- 
ing ill-will  or  enmity  without  provocation; 
malevolent  in  the  extreme;  malignant  in 
heart 

I  grant  him  bloody. 
Luxurious,  araricious.  false,  deceitrid. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  erery  sin 
That  has  a  name.  SMaJk. 

2.  Proceeding  from  extreme  hatred  or  ill- 
wiU;  dictated  by  malice;  as,  a  malieioue  re- 
port.— Mdlioious  abandonment,  in  law,  tiie 
desertion  of  a  n>ouse  without  just  cause.— 
Malieiout  mitchief,  in  law,  the  committing 
of  an  injury  to  public  or  private  property, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  theft,  but  from  sheer 
wantonness  or  malice.  This  offence  is  pun- 
ishable with  great  severity.  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  a  felony,  in  others  a  misde- 
meanour; punishable  in  some  <m  summaiy 
conviction.  Intent  is  the  material  in^^vdient 
in  offences  of  tliis  nature,  but  as  the  law 
presumes  malice  in  the  very  commission  of  * 
the  act,  it  lies  on  the  party  indicted  to  rebut 
the  iiresumption  of  malice  or  suflBciently 
explain  the  nct-Malicioueproeeeution,  a 
prosecution  preferred  maliciously  without 
reasonable  cause.  From  want  of  probable 
cause  malice  may  be  inferred.— Sm.  Ill-dis- 
iK)eed,  evil-minded,  mischievous,  malevo- 
lent, spiteful,  resentful,  bitter,  malignant, 
rancorous. 

KalldoUBly  (ma-li'shus-liX  adv.  In  a  ma- 
licious manner;  with  malice,  enmity,  or  ill- 
wilL 

Proud  tyrants  who  malia'ousty  destroy. 
And  ride  o'er  ruins  with  malignant  joy. 

Somerville. 


Fite,  fitr,  fat,  fftll;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oO,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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MALMSEY 


If  allfllftninftiff  («na>iy»hii».nflg).  iv.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  maliciout ;  extreme  enmity  or 
diipoftitionto injure;  malignity. 

UaUftrooi  (ma-lifto-ue),  a.  (L.  nwlum, 
erU,  Kad  fero,  to  bear.]  Bringing  evil ;  un- 
wholetome:  pMtOentiaL  'The  nuUiferout 
climate  of  China.'    W.  H.  Ru»$eU.    (Bare.] 

Kallgn  (ma-UnQL  a.  \Jj,  maliffnus  for  mdU- 
genus,  of  an  eril  nature-^moiut,  bad,  and 
gwuB,  kind.  (See  MiXXOR.)  Comp.  b«n^ 
with  exactly  the  oppoiiteaenM.]  1.  Having 
a  renr  evil  difpoaition  towardi  others;  har- 
bourtng  violent  hatred  or  enmity;  malidoue. 
Witchcnft  may  be  by  operation  of  mo/^fm  spirits. 

Baean. 

8.  Unfavourable;  unpropitious;  pemiciona; 
tending  to  injure. 

Two  plaaets,  rushing  from  aq>ect  maligm 
Of  ftercest  opposition.  Miii^n. 

8. t  Malignant    'JTal^  ulcers.'    Baeon. 
KaU^llma-lIn').  v.t    l.t  Torenrd  with 
envy  or  malice;  to  treat  with  extreme  en- 
mi^;  to  injure  maliciously. 

The  people  practise  what  mischief^  and  vtDanies 
they  wul  ai^ainst  private  men,  whom  they  maltgn, 
by  stealing  their  goods,  or  murdering  them,  ^fenttr. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of;  to  traduce;  to  defame; 
tovilUy. 

To  be  envied  and  shot  at.  to  be  ma/iirtatf  standing, 
and  to  be  despised  falling.  South. 

iir«H|pi  (ma-UnO,  v.i.    To  entertain  malice. 


This  odious  fool 


shootd  be  qH>ke  or  understood 
baseoeas. 


maligninr  that  anything 


ttgning  tl 
above  bis 


owneenuine 


mgi 


Won. 


Sameas  Jfo- 


MaMgnanoe  (ma-Ug'nansX  n. 
Uffnaney. 

Mallcnaney  (ma-Ug'nan-si),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  maugnant  :Ta)  extreme  malevolence ; 
bitter  enmity:  malice;  as,  malignaney  of 
heart  (6)  Unnvourableness;  unpropitiouB- 
neas;  as»  the  malignanqf  of  the  aspect  of 
pUmeta 

The  matfgtiatuy  of  my  f)tto  might  perhaps  distem* 
per  yours.  5/tmM. 

(e)  In  med.  virulence  |  tendency  to  mortifi- 
cation or  to  a  fatal  issue;  as»  the  maligntmey 
of  an  ulcOT  or  of  a  fever. 

Malisnant  (ma-lig'nant),  a.  [L.  moHgnant, 
fnal%gnamtiM,  from  maUgno,  to  act  mali- 
ciously, from  malignua,  of  an  evil  nature. 
See  MALIGN,  a.]  1.  Disposed  to  harm,  inflict 
■offering,  or  cause  distress;  having  extreme 
malevolence  or  enmity;  virulently  inimical; 
malicious;  as,  a  maUgnant  heart— 2.  Un- 
propitious; exerting  pernicious  influence. 
*JlalignaiU  and  ill-boding  stars.'  Shak,— 
8.  Tending  to  produce  death;  threatening  a 
fatal  issue;  virulent;  as,  a  maUgnawt  ulcer; 
a.  tmUignant  fever.  ~4.  Extremely  heinous; 
su,  the  maiignant  nature  of  sin.— Stn.  Ma- 
licious, malevolent,  bitter,  rancorous,  spite- 
ful, resentful,  envious,  malign. 

Mailffliaat  (ma-lig'nant),  n.  A  man  of  ex- 
treme enmity  or  einl  intentions;  spedflcaUy, 
in  Englitk  hittoru,  one  of  the  atUierents  of 
Charles  L  and  ms  son  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Parliament;  a  Boyalist;  a  Cava- 
lier :  so  called  by  the  Boundheads  or  oppo- 
site party. 

How  win  (fissentiag  brethren  rdish  Itf 
What  win  mmtirnSmts  say  t  HmdOras. 

lIaUg]iaiEt]y(ma-lig'nant-liX<Kfv-  In  a  ma- 
lignant manner;  maUeionsly;  with  extoeme 
malevolence;  with  peraloious  influence. 

HallfiMr  (ma-lln'te)*  ^  ^®  ^^  maligns, 
or  regards,  or  treats  another  with  enmity; 
a  traduoer;  a  defamer. 

I  dMwht  it  necessary  to  Justify  ray  character  in 
point  oc  cleanliness,  which  my  mtui^ 


%nters  caU  in 
Swi/I. 

To  render  ma- 


<|uestioo. 

ig*M|pi<fy  fmA-iig^.flX  v.t. 
Ugn  or  malignant.    [Bare.  ] 

Dreadful  are  the  elliects  of  a  strong  Cslth  muMgni- 

]Ia]lgilltsr(ma-lig^-tO,n.  rL.  tiurf^ftM, 
from  tnaXigwu.  ot  an  civU  nature.  See  Ma- 
LTOM.]  The  stateorqualityof  being  malign: 
(a)  extreme  enmity  or  evil  dispositions  of 
neart  toward  another;  maUce  without  pro- 
vocation, or  malevolence  with  baseness  of 
heart;  deep-rooted  spite,  (b)  Virulence;  de- 
structive tendency;  deadly  quality;  as,  the 
maiignity  of  an  ulcer  or  disease.  'An  invin- 
cible nuuignUY  in  his  disease.'  Hayuwrd. 
<c)  Bxtreme  evuness  of  nature;  enormity  or 
neinousnesa  '  This  shows  the  hi^  malip' 
nity  of  fraud.'  South. Srv.  MaUce,  maU- 
oiousttesB.  rancour,  spite,  malevolence,  ill- 
win,  virulence,  malignancy,  deetruetlveness, 
heinousness,  enormi^. 

llaUciily  (ma-Unll),  odv.  In  a  malign  man- 
ner: (a)  with  extreme  iU-wilL  '  Praise  ma- 
I^v  arts  I  cannot  reach.*  Pops,  (6)Un- 
pro^tiously;  perniciously. 


MaUngnr  (ma-llng'gAr).  v.i  (Ft.  malingre, 
sickly,  weakly;  according  to  Dies  from  mat, 
ill,  and  O.Fr.  hingre,  hnngre,  languishing, 
feeble,  a  nasalised  form  of  L.  atger,  sick. 
The  meaning  has  probably  been  influenced 
by  the  form  of  the  word  recalling  Fr.  malin, 
evil,  mischievous,  and  gr^,  inclination.] 
MUU.  to  feign,  nroduce,  or  protract  illness 
in  (Mrder  to  avoid  duty. 

Malissvrer  (ma-ling'gAr-te),  tu  MttU.  a 
soldier  who  feigns  himself  sick. 

ICaUBi»nr(ma.ling'g«r-iXtk  JVatt.  a  feign- 
ins  oflUnesa  or  protracting  of  disease  in 
maet  to  avoid  duty. 

Mall!  (mills), n.  [Or.,adistemper  in  horses 
and  asseal  A  cutaneous  disease  produced 
by  parasittc  worms  or  vermin:  formerly 
called  Doddtffv. 

tfaUlon  (mall-xnX  n.  [O.Fr.  tnaltson,  ma- 
liton,  maleiion,  oontr.  from  maledietion. 
Comp.  boniton  for  benediction.  See  Malv- 
DXonoM.]    Malediction;  cune;  execration. 

O  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 

Upon  its  duU  destroyer's  headi 

A  minstrel's  maiison  is  said.    Sir  tK  Scott. 

I  have  no  sorcerer^s  matisvn  on  me.     Tennyson. 

Malldn  (nmldn),  fi.  [Dim.  of  Mai,  Mary. 
From  this  name  being  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  kitchen  wench  it  came  to 
have  the  second  meaning,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  name  jadr  is  given  to  an  implement 
used  for  various  homely  purposes.  See 
Orixalkin.]    1.  A  wencn  employed  in  a 

kitchen. 

The  kitchen  nmMn  pfan 
Her  richest  lockram  'boat  her  reechy  neck.    Skak. 

2.  A  mop  made  of  clouts  for  sweex^ing  ovens. 

8.  A  stuffed  figure  dressed  up;  a  scarecrow. 

Ibll  (mal),  n.  [Fr.  mail.  It  maglio,  maUeo, 

L.  maUeut,  a  hammer]    1.  A  large  heavy 

wooden  beetle;  an  instrument  for  driving 

anything  with  force. 

Eftsoones  one  of  those  villeins  him  did  rap 

Upon  hb  head-peece  with  his  yron  maU.    Sftnsfr. 

2.t  A  blow. 

And  give  that  reverend  head  a  mali. 

Or  two.  or  three,  against  a  wall      Httdibras. 

Mall  (m»l),  e.  t  To  beat  with  a  maU;  to  beat 
with  something  heavy;  to  bruise.  See  Maul. 

Mall  (malX  n.  [Orif^nally  an  alley  where 
people  played  with  maXU  and  balls.]  1.  A 
public  walk;  a  level  shaded  walk. 

Part  of  the  area  was  laid  out  In  gravel  walks  and 
planted  with  elms;  and  these  convenient  and  fre- 
quented walks  obtained  die  name  ci  the  City  Matt. 

Souths. 

2.  A  court;  a  pleading-house. 

CouncOs.  which  had  been  as  frequent  as  diets  or 
matts,  ceased.  MUman. 

Mallard  (malliirdXn.  ro.  EV.  tnotord,  Pror. 
Fr.  mamard,  a  wild  drake,  perhaps  from 
maiXLe  (L.  iiMMtito), a  spot  *  spot ona  bird's 
feather,  from  the  iridescent  spot  on  the 
wing.]  The  common  wild  duck.  See  DUOK. 

Mal&aUlity  (maia«-a-bU''i-tiX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  malleable  or  susceptible  of  ex- 
tenrion  by  beating. 

pg^Hii^w^i  (man^-a-bl),  a.  FFr.  fnaO^aMtf. 
from  L.L.  maUeo,  to  beat  with  a  hammer. 
See  Mallbats.  ]  Capable  of  being  shaped  or 
extended  by  beating ;  capable  of  extension 
by  the  hammer;  reducible  to  a  laminated 
form  by  beating.— Jfolleadltf  iron,  pig-iron' 
which  has  been  deprived  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  carbon,  and  thus  f^«ed  from  its  brittle- 
nesa  by  the  processes  of  refining,  puddling, 
hammering,  rolling,  Ac. 

MallaaUieue,  IbulaabiUM  (mall§4ubl-lsX 
X.  i.  To  render  malleable;  to  render  capable 
of  extensioQ  under  blows  of  a  hammer. 

MftPi^i^i^i^M  (mant-a-bl-nes),  n.  Malle- 
abUity  (which  seeX 

MaUeaoMB,  Kr^ii*t«iff  (mal-l§-&'s«-S,  mal- 
U1-d6),n.j){.  AfamOyoflamellibranchiate 
moUusn.  of  which  the  genus  Bfalleus  is  the 
type.  They  are  regarded  by  some  as  a  sub- 
family of  the  Avicwidie  or  pearl-oysters. 

Mallaate  (mallS-itX  v.t  pi«t  A  pp.  tnoZ- 
leated;  ppr.  maUetUing.  nlL.  maueo,  mal- 
leatum,  to  beat  with  a  hammer,  from  L. 
mattetts,  a  hammer]  To  hammer;  to  draw 
into  a  plate  or  leaf  by  beating. 

Mallaatlon  (mal-lft-i'shonX  n.  1-  The  act 
of  beating  into  a  plate  or  leaf,  as  a  metal ; 
extension  by  beating.— 2.  In  med.  a  form  of 
di(M«a,  in  which  the  person  affected  has  a 
oonvidsive  action  of  one  or  both  hands, 
which  strike  the  knee  like  a  hammer. 

MaTlt^ff^  n.    See  Mauoho. 

Mallimiarrtdiiir  (mal-le-mar'ok-ing).  n. 
Naut  the  visiting  and  oarousingof  seamen 
in  the  Greenland  ships.  Saitor^iWord-Book. 


Mallemook;  Mallemoke  (maiie-mok,  mai'- 

le-mdk).  n.    The  fulmar  (which  seel 

MaUenden  (mal'en-d6rsX  n-  oeme  as 
Jf alondert. 

yn^iifr>iar  (mallft-d-Mr),  a.  [L.  matieotvs, 
dim.  of  mMeut,  a  hammer.]  in  anat.  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ankle. 

Malleoltui  (mal16-d-lu8X  n.  [L.,dim.  of  «na(- 
U%te,  a  hanuner.]  1.  One  of  the  two  projec- 
tions of  the  leg-Dones  at  the  ankle.— 2.  In 
bot.  a  laver ;  a  shoot  bent  into  the  ground 
and  half  divided  at  the  bend,  whence  it 
emits  roots.    Lindley. 

Mall«t(mal1etXn.  [Dim.  of  mail.  1  A  wooden 
hammer  of  various  forms,  used  chiefly  in 
striking  the  chisel  by  stone-cutters,  joiners, 
earpenters,  Ac. 

MalMOB  (mal16-us),  n.  [L..  a  mallet]  L  In 
anoL  one  of  the  outermost  of  the  chain  of 
bones  in  the  ear,  one  of  whose  processes, 
called  the  handle,  is  fastoied  to  the  mem* 
brane  of  the  drum.  Bee  Sab.— 2.  In  tool 
a  hammer-shaped  body  forming  part  of  the 
masticatory  apparatus  in  some  microscopic 
forms,  as  Ctuetonotua— &  Lamarck's  name 
for  a  genus  of  irregular  and  inequivalve 
shells,  placed  among  the  Ostraoea  by  Cuvler. 
The  M.  vulgaris  (hammer-headed  oyster)  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  singular  form; 
the  two  sides  of  the  hinge  being  extended 
so  as  to  resemble,  in  some  measure,  the  hMd 
of  a  hammer,  while  the  valves,  elongated 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  these,  represent 
the  handle.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelsgo,  attaching  itself  by  a  byssus  to  sub- 
marmeroclcs. 

MaUlnderfl,  MallAWlen  (malln-dtoz.  mal'- 
en-d6n),  n.    Same  as  Malanders. 

Mallophaca  (mal-ofa-gaXn.pt  [Gr.  moitot. 
a  fleece,  and  phage,  to  eat]  An  order  of 
minute  apterous  insects  with  a  mouth 
formed  for  biting,  and  furnished  with  man- 
dibles and  maxiUn,  parasitic  on  birds;  bird- 
lice. 

MallOtns  (mal-ld'tusX  it.  [Or.  maUOtos, 
fleecv.]  A  genus  of  small  fishes  of  the 
family  Satanonidae,  and  of  which  the  species 
M.  viUosus  (Salmo  aretieus)  or  caplin  is  the 
^pe.    See  Caplim. 

Mallow,  Mallows  (mal 'id,  mal' ids X  **• 
[A.  Sax.  malu,  meaUoe,  G.  malve,  trom  L. 
malva,  a  maUow,  which  is  allied  to  or  de- 
rived from  Gr.  malaehi,  mallow,  from  mo- 
lakos,  soft— either  from  its  softy  downy 
leaves,  or  from  its  emollient  and  demulcent 
properties.  ]  The  common  name  of  the  wild 
species  of  the  genus  Malva,  the  type  of  the 
nat  order  MalvacefB.  They  are  so  named 
from  their  emollient  qualities.  See  Malta. 
--Jew's  mallow,  a  plant,  Corchorus  olitorius, 
used  as  a  pot-herb  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  See 
CoRCHORua -IfarsA-maUour,  the  common 
name  of  Althaea  officinalis,  the  root  and 
leaves  of  which  are  used  in  medicine  in 
decoction  and  syrup.    See  AlthjBA. 

Malm  (m&mX  n.  [A.  Sax.  mealm,  sand, 
mealm-stdn,  sandstone:  O.  Sax.  mehn,  dust^ 
Goth,  malma,  sand,  the  mahn  in  (Sw.) 
Malmd,  Ac.;  allied  to  Sc.  mawmg,  soft, 
mawm,  to  soften,  E.  meal,  the  root  being 
seen  in  IceL  mala,  Goth,  malan,  to  grind.] 
L  The  name  given  to  a  soil  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  En^dand  resting  on  the 
upper  greensand,  rich  in  Ume,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash,  and  especially  suited  for 
the  growth  of  hops.— 2.  A  kind  of  soft, 
brittle  stone.  [Local]— &  Malm-rock.— 
4.  Malmbrick. 

Malm  (mlkmX  a.  Composed  of  the  soil 
malm.  'Jfatm  lands.'  Gilbert  WhiU. 
Malmlnldk  (m&m'brikX  n.  [Malm  and 
brick.}  A  brick  composed  of  sand,  com- 
minuted chalk,  and  clay,  which  bums  to  a 
I>ale  brown  colour  more  or  less  inclined  to 
yellow,  an  indication  of  the  presence  of 
magnesia. 

Malm-rotik  (mXm'rokl  n.  A  calcareous 
sandstone  forming  portions  of  the  upper 
greensand  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Called 
Blio  Firestone. 

MalmMF  (milm'xiX  n.  [O.E.  malvesie;  Fr. 
malvoisie;  It  malvasia,  from  Napoll  dl 
Malvasia,  in  the  Morea,  the  white  and  red 
wines  produced  in  whidi  first  received  the 
name.  '  The  grape  from  which  Malmsey  is 
made  is  oris^nallv  derived  from  an  island, 
connected  with  the  coast  of  Laconia  by  a 
bridge,  in  the  bay  of  Epidaurus  Llmera, 
formerly  a  promontory  called  Mlnoa.  Its 
modem  name  Monemvada  (u$9ti  iftfimeim, 
sinale  entrance)  was  corrapted  into  malva- 
sia hj  the  Italians,  malvoise  bv  the  French, 
and  malmsey  by  the  English.  Bneyc.  Me- 
tr<^itana.'\     A  kind  of  grape;  also,  a 


ch,  dkain;     «h,  8c.  loc*;     g,  po;     J,  /ob;     h,  Tt.  ton;     ng,  sln^;     fH,  tten;  th,  tMn-,     w,  irig;    wh,  wWg;    ih,  arure.— See  K«T. 


HALODOBOira 


deln  ol  gnpH  irblch  haie  beeo 
ghrlvel  uddd  tba  vtne.    '  Me- 
rt,  ud  nulDuev.-    5hat. 
(mal-O'dit-iu),  a.    BarlDg  ■ 

rCnul-Cdtr).!).  i?nBt  mat,  bad. 
miu  immiT',  ]  An  oHanilTS  odour. 
Kblopttnia'lo-pSJ,  n.  [L.  h  nsme  appUed 
looneot  the  mailoni.)  A  amall  pBHui  pi 
iDilvacooui  plants  containing  only  three 
ipeciei,  one  ol  whi^h  (if  tnxlaanda)  It  cul- 
tivated aa  a  favourlls  hardy  annual  The 
planta  are  natUet  nl  the  llEdltarraiieBn 
region,  and  are  annual  imooth  nr  hairy 
herbfl,  with  entire  or  trlfld  learee  and  large 


(talked  leavei  and  axillary  and  tenninal 

The  Irult  ol  one  apecles  (JfoipuhiS  uri!u) 
li  the  BarbadoeB  cbeny  of  the  Weat  Indies. 
The  bark  or  X.  titmrgila  and  craaifolia  i> 
»  kind  it  fehrlluae.  A  few  klndi  produce 
timber  of  a  bright  yellow  colour 
■olpUblftCen  (inal-Fig'l-&"H-$},  n.  pi. 
(See  Malpioul*.]    A  nat.  order  of  exugen- 

poljpetalouR  regular  or  Irregular  flowere, 
trlKnioua  piiUli.  and  uiually  monadelphous 
aUmena,  *Dd  oppoalta  stipulate  or  eistlpu- 
late  learei,  iDhabitiag  varloui  parti  of  the 
tropic*,    forty-niiia  genera  and  nearly  600 

BWUlgUMWIU  i:miU-pig'IA"ib<uX  a.     In 
bot  applied  Xq  haln  formeii  aa  In  the  gen 
Malpfgliia,      ■■  ■  

which  ihey„.. 
Htadjlllau  (mal-plg-Lan),  a.    (After  Jfol- 

pi^i,  an  eminent  Italian  anatomtit  and 

*rTltec  OD  pUmti  ol  the  aeveateentb  ceatnTr. 

who  diKOTered  the  bodlel  mentioned  in  (a) 
id  (ft).]  Iticanipar.aiu]>t,(a)appliedtocer- 
lin  imall  round  bodlei_  in  Oie  corUcal  lub- 

membranouB  captole.  the  dilated  coi 
nunt  of  a  urlnUeroui  tubule.    (6)  Applied 
a  minute  leml'Opaque.  whltidi, 
'      '  Uauug  contiBlence 

piled  to  certain  cscal  convoluted  tubei,  im- 
mediately behind  the  poiterlor  aperture  ol 
the  itomach  ol  lueecti,  which  are  generally 
regarded  a>  rapretentiiur  the  titer. 
HUpoaiUoil  (mal-pd-iPihon),  il  [Prefli 
imu.  bad,  aod  poiilipii.]    A  wrong  poal- 

Hllpnctlee  (mal-prak'tit).  n.  IFreflimol. 
bad.  and  practia.i  Evil  practice:  illegal 
or  Immoral  conduct;  practice  contrary  (^ 
eatabUeheJ  rulei;  —<■'-•■ — ■ — 


lUlltIck  (miil'iUk).  n.    Same  ai  UaxUuid: 

V»lt(mtXV>.n.    [ASai.  mnl(.  TnmlCtO.Sai. 
IceL  a«.  and  Dan.  malt.  D.  .nouf.  O.  maU). 


into  laccbarioe  iiiHtter,  after  "hicb  It  li 
dried  In  a  kiln,  and  then  UKd  In  the  brew- 
ing of  porter,  tie,  or  twer.  nnd  in  whiiky 
dUtllllng.  One  hundred  parta  of  barley 
yield  about  ninety-two  pu-te  of  ali-driod 
malt.  —i.  Liquor  produced  from  malt;  beer. 

Hkll  (mi^tk  a.  rcrtaiulng  to.  containing, 
or  made  with  malt;  a*.  iiuiH  liquon. 

Htat  (ai«lt),  t.L  To  make  Into  uiatti  M.  to 
trtdJi  barley. 

Mftlt  (maltXT.i  To  become  or  be  converted 

BUl-tftlent  (mal'ta-lent),  ii.  (Preflx  ino/. 
bad.and«ifent(whkhiee>l  l.t  Ill-humour; 
Ill-will;  ipleen. 

i.  EvU  inclination.    Sir  W.  Seotl. 
Halt-bun  (iDnltliam),  n.  A  barn  In  which 

Halt-d^lC'HAl'^-Uanor  (malt'drinnk. 
m«ltlik-«r).  il  A  liquor  prepared  for  drink 
by  an  inf  uaion  of  malt,  aa  ale.  porter,  ^K. 


Halt-dnit  (mait'dntt).  n.    The  giuina  i 


.    ...        habitant  or  Inlubitanta.  i 
Malta 
Maltose 

IfalleH 

dug.  a  very  amall  kind  of  ipanlel  with  long 

Bllky,   generally   white,    hair  and  round 

Malt-floOT  (mBlt'HCrX  «.  A  perforated  Iron 
or  tile  floor  in  the  chamber  of  a  malt-kiln 
through  which  the  beat  aacendi  from  the 
i ^_. —    __.   . —  jji^  grain  laid 


furnace  below 


Maltha  (mal'tha),n.  [Or.,  a  mixture  of  wax 
— .d  pitch  for  caulldne  ahipi.]  I.  A  variety 
bitumen,  vltdd  and  tenactoua.  like  pitch. 


id  pitch  for  caulldne  ahipa.J 
ui  bitumen,  vltdd  and  tenactobo.  .i>i>  ti.wn, 
intermediate  between  liquid  petroleum  and 
■oUd  slphalt  It  la  unctuoua  to  the  touch, 
and  eihalea  abltnmlnouaodoor.— 2.t  Mor. 
tar.  BuOand. 
Kalt-bOTM  (mBllTioni  n.  A  hoiH  em- 
ployed in  grinding  malt ;  hence,  a  dnll  fet- 

llalt-IliniBe  (multlieDB).  n.  A  houie  in 
which  malt  ia  made. 

■altbOllMI  (mal-lhii'il-an),  a.  ItelaUng  to 
the  Kev.  T.  B.  ITofUkiu  or  toopinioua  aimllar 
lohla.  Ualthaa  waa  the  Drat  to  bring  promi- 
nently forward  the  fact  that  popniatlon, 
when  unchecked,  gpea  on  Increaaliw  in  a 


dlacouraced. 
Malthudan  (mal-thJl'ti-u)},  ik    One  who 

boldi  the  doctrinea  ol  Maltbua. 
Malt-kUn  (mnlt'kil),  n.    a  heated  chamber 

In  which  nLalt_  ia  dried  to  check  the  gcttnl- 
:eaaea  of  ateeping  and 


(mtilt'msn.  malt'atirl 


Halt-mUl  (migt'mll).  n. 

log  malt 
uGatOM  (maltfia).  n. 

produced  from  atarch  i 

Dl  malt  or  diaitaae,  and  having  the  ■ 

BSS«»tta"£6t'lt"(.    [PraEimal, 


,t  roughly,  rudely,  or  wltii  unklnd- 


|[»llat«r.   SeeMALTHiM. 
Halt-Tliiecv  (nmll'vin.B««r),  n.    Vinegar 

made  from  an  Inlualon  of  malL 
Haltwonn  (multVArm).  n.    A  penon  fond 

of  or  who  indulgee  in  beer  or  other  liquor; 

a  tippler.    'Had  muatachio,   purple-bued 

IHOltipornu.'    dSAoi. 


Halun (milnm), n.  [L.)  An. 
in  H,  an  evil  hi  itaelf.— Jfolun 
iDg;  an  act  w 

r.  nidlAeur. 


rll-Matm: 


forbidden  by  lai 
Malure,!  »-   Jl  .     ,  . 

auKurj),  luck.T  Miafortune.    Cftouwr 
HuuiliUB  (mal-u-ri'DA),  npl-   A  eub-famiiy 

ol  dentiroitral  inaeaaortal  birda.  of  which 

the  genua  Malunia  la  the  type;  the  aoft- 

tailed  warbleca.    Bee  JUluHBs. 
Halnnu  (ma-IH'ma],  n.    [Or.  inaiot,  aoft. 

bhda  belonging  to  the  lamily  gylviailE, 
Hhandaiitly  diapened  through  New  South 
Wilei.  Jr.  eyannif  la  named  by  the  colon- 
laU  the  Super*  ITorWar.  Blue  Wnn.  *0.  It 
la  a  very  beaatifnl  MnL 

Sial'va}.".   (SeeUALLoW.)  A  genua 
belongingto  the  nat  order  Slalva- 
ot  which^tS  the  type;  the  mallowa 


Written  alao  Mamloalr.  Meinlmll. 
Hamelon  (mam'e-lon),  n.    (Fr.,  a  nipple. 
from  L.  numnto,  a  breaat.)    A  amallUll 


?Ue,  Mr.  tat.  I»U; 


.et.  b«r; 


of  plan) 

about  aiiteen  apeciee,  ni.... 

Europe,  temperate  Aala,  and  North  Ai 
aome  of  them  widely  apraad  weeda  of  t 
valion.  TheyarehHiiyoremDOthherba, 

lary  aoUtBrT  or  faacicled  flowere;  the  p 
are  notchc<C  purpliah  rose-coloured  or  w 
jr.  lylralrU  (the  common  mallow)  is  a 
mon  and  widely  diSuaed  species,  puin 

e,  plDi      nei«.  not.  mbve;       tabe,  tnb,  bull;       oil.  pound;       (1.  Sc  alini 


of  mucilaginous  properties-     The  whole 
plant  is  used  offlcinally  in  Britain  in  fomen- 
tations, cataplasms,  and  emollient  encmai. 
When    flesh  the 
flowera   are    red- 
dish-purple, but 
on  drying  become 
.  blue,    and    yield 

i  L     their      colouring 

■    principle  both  to 


ingdie  presence  I 


plants,  the  dl 


ark)  of 
<    poly- 


calyx  (epicalyx)  or 


If  herbaeeouB 


Sana  of  the  world,  but  found  tnoit  pi 
illy  In  hot  countriei.    Several  specie 
ol  eaaentlal  aerrlce  to  mm,    Aa  emolUenU 
they  are  well  knoWu  hi  medical  practloo. 

The  baliT  covering  of  f- "-    " -"^ " 

out  tpeeiet'of  Ooaaypii 
The  Inner  ba^  ot  mat 

.Taceona  (nsl-vA'ahua),  a.    [L.  molia, 

mallowa;  a  term  deilgnating  a  group  ot 
planta  of  which  mallaws  is  the  type. 
Halvanatlon  (mal-vir-sa'shun),  n.     (Tr. 
malctraatim—L.  laali.  badly   Ul,  and  ver- 

-■-'■ ■    self,  ti-ei;    -  "*' 


a.  the  breaat;  Qr  i 


e-lOk).  n.  Ar.  maniivk.  that  which  la  poa- 
eessed,  a  slave,  from  mala*,  to  posaeat.) 
One  ol  the  former  mounted  aoldlery  ot 
Egypt,  contistiug  originslly  ol  Circassian 
slaves  of  the  beys,  introduced  in  the  thlr- 


pstha  (aflerwarOt  viceroy)  of  Keypt,  Uehe- 
met  All,  having  hiviCed  the  dTlet  Mama- 

endedly  to  grace  hit  Inveatltur*. 

B  nwoes,    I 

bla,  built  a  towjn, 
nlWaU?^d.™nol 

diacipKnii 

109 


Thu  lUgliMt  clui  Id  Iha  mnlmil  kinedoni. 
■wbot  aiiUucclTe  cbuwttrliUc  It  Uut  the 
famals  aacklai  ths  yttaaa  od  >  HcntloD,  p«- 
onllw  Id  lb«  cliu.  tunilihed  br  ths  nnua- 
DUUT  glsndi  ol  tliB  mother,  and  known  u 
niJIk.    The  akin  olmunmiibiiBlwsja  more 

ncepUnni  helui  the  vbtit  ud  tb«  acilea 
■denfaitai.  Tha  blood  li  vuni.  and  tha 
nioda   ot    npivducUod   i1<rlp*rgua.     Tbe 

two  mrlclei  and  (wo  Tentrtclea,  the  right 

IheTenouB  iritem,  the  left  with  the  arte- 
rlkl.  Tbe  orgmt  ot  mplnitlDa  an  ths 
lunga.  Beiplratlon  Li  carried  on  partly  by 
the  action  at  miuclea  attached  to  the  rJbi. 
but  chteOj  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  or 
mldrllT.  which  la  a  atrons  mnicutai  partl- 
tloa  agpantinK  the  carlty  of  the  thoni 


wclpllal  I 


Teloped  to 

«rlj  period  oI  fife,  or  It  devalopa 
iietun  known  a>  the  placenta.  In 


placenta;  and  cfncei 
mala  furnfahed  wlU 
pliceDtal  mammali 
dora.tf    "" 


certain  at 


ero,  to  produce.)    Inofi-I. 

,  the  tnaaimaliferout  crag 

. .jiam-maTo-Jlit).  n.     Oue 

Kimiigaloiy  (mam -maro-JI),  n.    (Fram  K. 
mammal,  and  Or.  logii4.  dlKODne.]     The 


m-ma-rlXu 

_.^, ialug  to  the 

■a,  Um  maMnuiy  BHuh 
■'- •  (nam'ini'aX 


[L.ni 


i«) 


>  of 


^anta  beloDgin^  to 

mee-tree)  la  the  principal  ipeclea  uf  thli 

apreading  elegant  bead.    The  fruit  ia  lar^, 
ajld  li  CDUildered  ooarlahlng  and  pectoral, 

•e«da.  which  are  lanre.  an  uied  aa  anlbel- 
rolntlea.  and  a  gum  dlatUIad  from  the  bark 
la  naed  to  deatruy  chlgoea. 
HamoiMiUd  (mani'mA-it^X  ^    Haidng 
breaata  or  papa.    [Eaie.] 


I    America,  when  it  It  cnlUratcd  lor  the  aake 

ot  Jtt  trult,  which  fi  called  natural  marma- 
lade on  account  of  lU  couUlning  a  thick 
agTeaaUjr-llaroiireil  pulp  haying  aomewhal 

I  p«sniiee  ol  quince 
marmalade.  Thia 
fruit  iipntty  near- 
]»  egi-)haped.  3 

TorWIwltbaruMy- 

contilna  nnuilT  a 

alnsle  hard  aeed.  ^ 

HAmmalltrs 

(mani-inel-yir).  n. 
[Ft.  tnanull^n. 
from  maiflfltt,  L 


the  annoat  right 

Dl  a  knight.     To 

thcH  platea  tha  halmtt.  aword.  or  dagger 

b)f  a  ludden  blow  or  utherwtie. 
■bflUUert  (mam'mAr).  o.j.  riToI>ab1r  orlgl. 
nally  aignlfylng  to  atwnincr  In  apeaklng,  and 
farmed  (aaNareathlnkajIrum  the  latan tile 
aoUDd  inaiii,  maial  To  healtale;  toatand 
mattering  and  In  doubt. 


ttumr  (mam'ral).  .1.    IA  lonn 
I    A  chlld'i  term  lor  moUier. 


Iftr(mam'nil-f4r),ii.  ILmommo.lhe 
aod/im.tobear.j  An  animal  which 
ama  ureaata  for  nourianlng  Ita  young;  a 
mammal.    See  Mahhil. 

HumnUSronB  (mam-mlT^r-ual,  a.  Having 
the  dlltlngulahlng  cbaracterlatlo  of  a  ninni- 
mlter:  having  breaiti  and  nouriihlng  the 
loung  by  the  milk  aecreted  by  them. 

Munnilnnn  (miun'tui'lonn),  n.  (L  mam- 
tna,  a  breaat,  and /orma,  inape.]    Having 

M» TYnnin«  f Tn «n. . m II Til)  n.    [L.  namaUl,  ■ 

little  breaat;  apeclflcally,  in  anal,  one  ol 
the  conical  bodlea  of  the  kldncya,  at  tha 
point  wh arc  the  urine  eicapea. 
THBWfniTlarT  (mam'mlt-a-rl),  a.  [L-  ma- 
mUla]  1.  PertainiDg  to  the  papa;  renem- 
bling  a  pap;  an  epithet  applied  to  two  iniall 
protnlMnuicea,  Uke  ninpiea,  found  ondar 


atuddcd  with  mammlfonn 
a  tenn  applied  to  mineral 

Hunumarr  Imam'mll-a-rl),  n.     In  ^rol. 
gniund  atndded  wltbroonded  breaat-aliaped 

Ibunmlllftt«  (mam'mtl4t),  a.     In  tnlam.  a 
term  applied  to  the  pHlp  of  an  Iniect  In 

ceding,  and  retractile  within  It. 
MtJnlnlllKtad  (nmn'mll-it-edx  a.  Hiving 
tmall  ntpplea,  or  Uttla  protuhenuicei  like 
nipptn-,  apedflallir,  (o)  in  mineral,  a  term 
applied  to  certain  ippeuvncei  obMrrtd 
in  mlnerala,  raMinbUiig  nnall  linbblea  or 
lognded  protnberancea;  a^  flint  containing 
ohalcedony  I*  generally  momnifUaieil.  <ft>ln 
eendi.  a[  term  applied  to  a  ahcll  whoie  apex 


■nrface,  *a  ol  the  i 


imall  prominen 


m-mll-i'ahon],  1 


dim.  of  OaeL  num.  a  large 
a  handlul  (cOTnp,  iiUi— "■  "- 
Wedgwood  thlnkB,r 


[Perbapa   j 

, ndhill.alai 

from  har);  or,  a 


word  In  Eaat  AngUa  meaning  fngmenta 
iDi4  after  eating,  leavinga.]     A  ahuHlaaa 
piece.     [Obaolate  or  provincial  Engllah.  ] 
■uninoakt  (nurn'mok),  r.t.     To  tear  In 


rn'ma-lii),  n.     [Hln-I.  ?f 


1  ol  worldlineaa. 

-D  ill  heBTfli  h^  looks  and  1I10 


m-lzm),  n.    r>evotlon 


X  of  Munnion  or  the  pi 


the  acquisition  of  wealth:  one 
biona  are  placed  aupremely  on 


devoted  to  the  numilt  of  wealth;  the  ■ 
of  being  under  the  inltuence  or  acluatei 
the  apMt  ol  rnuomonlani. 


(mam'mSa).  o,     [L.  mai 

I  Having  tha  form  of  a  breaat; 
abnped.     [Bare.] 
MunmoUl  (mam'moth).  n.    [Rua  m 


An  eiUncC  apeclea  of  elephant.  EInilias 
primiaiaitu.  It  wai  thickly  covered  with 
hair  of  three  aorta,  ooe  ol  theae  atlO  like 
brlatlea  a  foot  In  length,  another  coane 
fleilblfl  hair,  and  the  Alrd  a  kind  ol  wool. 
Thla  warm  covering  enabled  It  to  endure 
the  cold  of  ita  native  regiona.  Thla  apeclea 
differa  from  the  living  elephanta  In  the  ahape 
ol  the  enamel  platei  of  Ita  grinden,  in  Ita 
large  curved  tuaVa,  and  ahaggy  hair.    The 

found  In  gnat  abundance  in  Biberla :  they 
have  aUo  Been  found  lu  Vorkihlre.  An  en- 
tire carcaia  which  had  beenpreaerved  In  the 
Ice  and  bitterly  thawed  out.  waa  diacovered 
towarda  the  cloie  of  laat  century  on  the 
banka  of  tha  river  Lena.  In  Slherfa,  in  aoch 
perfect  atato  that  Iti  fleih  waa  eaten  far 
■ 'beara.     It  waa  0  feet  high 


^T; 


unmoth  In  aL 


rery  large;  gigantic 
im'me-thrept),  n. 


[Cr. 


grandmother,  and  trtpM,  to  nouriab.]  A 
child  bnught  up  by  ita  grandmother;  a 
apolled  child.     [San.] 

MaUUnoUl-trM  (mam'moth-trS).  n.     The 

elea  o7tlM  genua  We'lllngtonU.  nat  order 
Coniferai.     it  la  the  largeit  of  all  pinea, 

Some  botanial*  nfer  it  to  the  genua  Se- 
quoia, under  the  name  o(  S  gimnlta. 
te>n(man),npLXen(men).  {A.  Hal.mKii, 


meuktaiA  t 
on.  to lEli 


SP^?'^'' 


itXk. 


In  Bkr. 

In  En^lih  tlun  li  onljr  < 

othsr  Taolonto  langnlge*  luf«  two,  u  D, 

Dwi.ni 


proper]' 
to /*.(,■ 


'It  (dJsctlTM,   Tbiji 


remit  ol  i-umliut(niann>c(lTingtRen,/i!Ii, 
/ll./ut}]  1.  An  IndlTldiul  oTUie  bunui 
nee;  ■  bumui  being;  ■  penon;  u,  no  man 


2.  PutlfliUArty»  ■  nule  mdult  of  the  bom 

3.  The  hamui  nee :  menUail ;  Uie  tt>- 
(illtj  ot  bnman  beinga^  lued  without 
article  or  plunl ;  u.  man  li  bora  to 
tmnble.  BlumenbaAh  dlvldei  muktnd 
into  Die  Tkrietlei :— (1)  CMcaelau  *■- 
ilety,  hiving  Che  ildn  white.  (!)  The 
Mongollau  Tulety,  of  en  olive  coloor. 
(a)  Tfia  Ethloplui  nrlaty,  the  lUn  uid 
eiei  bUck.  (*)  Hie  Ameiicui  Tulet;, 
the  ikJn  dsrk,  tad  more  or  leu  of  a  red 
tint  {fi>TheMeliy  vutetT.tbeootoar 
nrjdog  trom  »  light  tewny  to  a  deep 
>. .. w  Hoile)'  hu  dlildad 
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clently  obrloui;  ai.  maii-eater,  nu 
nuin-pl«Hr.  nutn-elayer,  Ac. 
Man  (man),  v.  L  pist  &  pp.  nunn 
numnina.     1.  Tg  supply  wltli  men 

tence™r the l^e;  uT^bwi the U 
fort  01  fortnei;  to  nuin  a  ihjp  or  a 
nun  the  eapatao. 


cmiom  to  man;  to  tame.  «a  hawk. 
Ill  At  j/anii  (naut ),  to  Kmd  a  eoflld- 


anr.  To  direct,  goTem,  coatrol.  wield,  order. 
contilTe,  coDcCTt.  eondnet,  traniact 
■anase  (mao'aj),  v.i.     To  direct  or  eon- 
dnet affain ;  lo  can;  on  ooncenu  ot  bad- 


of  the  tCate  or  kingdom. 


tgt;  a  lidlng-KbooL 


. .  J    Into  Bve  groDH  —  .Iwlrafiind, 
Keffnid,  MmatSiid,  and  the  XsntAo- 
t^nie  and  JVebnooAroie  (tair  nod  dark 
while*).     The  AiutraUoid  group  In- 
clBdea  the  Indlgeooui  Don-Anan  trlbei 
ot  Central  and  Southern  India,  the  ancient 
XETptlani  and  their  deaceadant*  the  mo- 
dem Fellaba.    In  tbeA'ivn'uf'lieinclDdei 
both  the  Negroei  proper  and  the  Biuluiieli 
ot  the  eitrema  »uth,  the  Hotlantola  being 
cooildered  a  crou-breed  between  theee. 
The  MongOtoid  Include*  the  Tatar  racee, 
the  Ghlneie  and  Jaiianeie.     The  natloni 
deectlbed  ai  'Caucaatui'  he  brealu  op  into 
two   gronpi  —  the  Xantheehreie,   or   fair 
whltei,  ol  which  the  Teutonic  and  Scandl- 


halred  lohabltanta  ot  3ontliem  Knrope  be. 
long  to  thli  dlvialon.  In  the  abore  claalll. 
catJoQ  many  Tucea,  ai  the  American  Indiana, 
natlrei  of  Auatr^la,  New  Zealand. 
pear  to  be  left  ont  ot  account  —i. 


mariaoie  aegree  the 
tanhood,    aa    manly 


e.  A  male  eenaot  or  attendant:  u 
male  In  eome  penon'i  employment  o: 
hli  dliectloQ :  a  irorlnnao :  an  em 
■Like  neater,  like  man.-    Oldpncti 

0.  A  Taaaal,  Ucg*.  eubject,  or  tenaoi 


ft  A  pSec*  with  which  a  game,  aa  chi 
drangfata,  li  played- — Man  ftf  ttnaa,  ■ 
of  DO  lubctantlal  character,  tnfiaeni 
meana;  a  puppet  at  the  will  of  anott 
penoD  deatltDle  of  capital  pot  fonra: 
way  of  decoy.    See  eitract 


w  denote  the  wti.  ai  in  nax-child.  nua- 


ent  number  of  men  upon  the  yardi  (o  reet     . 


(man'ij-a-bl).  a.    1.  Cap- 


S.  Ea^  made  ■ubeenient  to  one'i 
Tiewi  or  dealgni. 
KuugMUanesa  (man'Af-a-bl-neiX  ». 
The  quall^  of  being  manageable :  tract 


jf  nepect  to  any  penon,  or  oj 
liable  occailon. 
._. .  .loan'a-bl),  a.    Ot  age  lor  a  hui 
marriageable.  '  She'a  nuruibfe,  lA  ihi 
Beau.  ttFL 
..     .Ja.t».Bt-    Same  aa  ifefkiee. 
Hannda  (man'a-kl).  n.  [FT.  maniele.  L  ma 


a  handeuS  oi 


>t  iron  : 


eraJly  uied  In  the  pluraL 
""■■■•'-  (man'a-kl),  i.I.  nnt  £  pp.  man- 
ocjuf;  ppr.  manatliT^.  To  put  handcuOa 
or  other  failenlng  upon,  in  order  to  confine 
the  hand*;  to  ihackle:  to  cotiOtie:  to  re- 
etraln  the  oh  of  the   llmba  or  oatoral 

(huUeUiBbuiludllHid  ^riMlinil. 

IIuUS»(num'ii]X  V't-  pret  A  pp.  man- 
ofKd;  ppr.  managing.  [Under  tali  form 
two  wOTda  bare  beoome  blended  together. 
Bitt,  O.E.  nwmvt,  Fr.  nun^,  the  training 
or  management  ot  a  hone,  alio  minagement 
or  gnidiuice  fn  general.  It  iaanttglart,  to 
handle,  to  manage,  from  L.  ntomu,  the 
hand:  and  aecood.  Ft.  m^ww,  a  bonaebold. 
vt/nager,  to  huibaud  or  make  the  nwet  ol ; 
the  latter  ti  derived  trom  L.  nunno,  a 
dwelllD^,    through    L.I..     mantmaticam, 

direction:  to  conduct;  tocanron:  logidde; 
to  admlniater :  to  treat ;  to  handle :  a*,  lo 
manage  i  farm ;  to  nuHO^B  the  affaire  ot  a 

£.  To  train  la  the  manage,  ai  i  horH ;  to 
train  to  graceful  action:  to  tialu  In  generaL 
'Waiujrrd  hawk.'    SirW.SatL 

3.  To  gorem:  to  control;  lo  make  tmctabie; 
aa,  the  buffalo  li  loo  Rttactory  to  be  man- 

<  To  wield:  to  moTe  ornie  hi  the  manner 
dnirid:  (o  hare  under  command. 


n'aj-a-bll).  ode. 

n'ij-lea). 

ui'aj-meat).  n.  1.  The  act 
manner  of  treaUug,  direct- 
:arryin»  on.  or  uilng  for  a  purpoie; 
let;  KUninlBtration:  u.  the  inano^- 
ol  a  family  or  of  a  farra;  the  maaage- 
of  etate  aaBln.^2.  Cunning  practice; 
-"'  directed  by  ert.  deilgn.  or  pru- 

3.  N^otlKlon;  traniaction;  dealing. 

4.  The  collective  body  of  directon  or  man- 
*gen  of  any  undertaking,  concern,  or  In- 
tereet:  the  board  of  diiecton  or  muiaffen. 
Stn,  Conduct,  admlnlatratlon 

'  (man'iJ-*T),  iL     _. ,  ...., 

jwledge  and 
purpoeee;  a 

y/rfabal 


1,  One  who  ni 


Wl 


ibbta' 


y  and  tmgaUty;  a  good  economlit 

,         a-JS'ri-al).  0.    01  or  be- 

"■■ n'aj-fr-ihfp).  n.  ITieoOlce 


olJtratloii.— 2.  Hmbandry; 


i.  To  make  lubeerrlen 
6.  To  hniband;  to  tr 


,    nomlcal;  frugal;  aa,  the  « 

l[UUkln<man'a-kin).n.  IDbiLOfnuin.  Th 
BuKlieh  word,  like  the  FT.  mannejuin.  O 
tarlmunncAm  (bearded-mauakin).  wat  oii 


t,  mOn:       tObe.  tub.  bqll; 


toad  OB  waUbla  and  uliiiil  ubitai 
kul  an  Utuj  ud  lotlr*  In  tluirDUTemi 
(8m  FtPKA.)  The  tipleal  nnqa  It  PI 
wUob  taaludM  the  Sau>did-mui*klB  ir. 
JfaiMctiiX  and  htbtiI  o^en.  H10  otnwal 
colooi  of  thta  bird  li  black,  ths  bnu^ 
DMk,  and  Mtt  of  laathan  OD  th«  eblD 
wbUa.  ItiioommoDaDdsaaenllTUTH 
In  KclstlM.  An  allied  iiwelHb  th» 
baaattful  oraat*  ■"*"*""  or  cock'ol- 
^a-mUBupiailamiaMia).  Sw  Kcpl-     ■ 

ihn.  Anipcmoctnearir   ■ 


llaa-«v«(iDui1tp) 
■ppnachliig  man; 
Ine  goillli,  ehlm 


goillli,  ehlBvuuM,  Drang-ontiiis, 

JUm-ftt-aniu  (man'at^mX  n.  A  Imn 
■ppUed  to  a  lollf  oqaLpped  or  hsaTr-annAd 
•ofdier  ol  tomur  Uni«,  and  eipedalty  of 
the  mlddla  uci 

lIuatM,  lUttfttIn  (manni-U'.  maaVUnX 
n.     [Harlan.]     Tlia  Ha-cow.  a  grag — ■ — 

-■— ■ — '     illlaifto  the  c« 


raach  at  high  Ud&     

or  nrlmmiiiff  pawi  anfuR 

aDWUUi^  vhlsb  tiMT 
•ng  tlia  ihon.    Th«r  an  Uri^  awkward 
--'- — -  a  length  of  g  to  10  feet 


Their  fleih  It . 

between  Teal  and  pork,  and 
tufb  captured  thij  hara  *" 


Tbtn  an  MVtral  ipedea,  the 


principal  being  the  ABuslcai)  manatee  (M. 
OHMTieanwl  which  InhablU  the  ihallow 
watanol  Iheeait  CflxUof  Sontb  and  North 
Anerlca.  and  (he  African  manatee  (Jf.  tetu- 
gaUntit).  The  dngong  (which  tee)  helonKi 
la  (he  ume  order.    CaUed  il«>  LamimSn 


I  pi.  A  famllj  of 
-  it£  the  Older  Un- 
dAianK,  SmuiiA. 
(ma-ni^oDV  »■  [L  vutnatia, 
uum  nuno,  to  How.  ]  The  act  of  Itantog  or 
flowing  ooL  [Ran.  ] 
.KuUitu<iu-nt'tiu).  •>.  A  g«Duof  aquatic 

mamtew.    SHlunaTn. 

JUnbotM  <Bua-b«ti  n.  IJTan.  and  tou. 
oompematlon.]  In  cM  loa,  a  oompanaaUon 
or  recompenn  for  bomlcUe,  putlcolarij 
dna  to  the  lord  for  UUlng  bU  nun  orraHtl 

lUnDnad  (manlioandj,  s,  Sam.  1  tern 
appllMl  to  a  thlp  dttahwd  bi  port  In  conae- 
qoeBM  of  being  ihort  of  lit  complement  of 

MMllir^  J^tpuMog  (manldi  ap-pa-ii'- 
(utL  n.  An  apparatni  by  vhlcb  a  ibot. 
with  a  Una  or  ohaln  attached  to  1^  1)  thrown 
from  a  mortar  OTv  a  atnuidcd  Tcaael.  thereby 
opening  a  ooaunanlcaUon  between  the  thlp 
and  tha  ttare.    The  Una  or  chain  It  colled 

aaallj  and  wf  tboot  rIA  o<  gattfa^  antanglad 

igtaln.  Tbaffld  bwUali(Anglo^ 

k.  eotnad  both  In  gold  and  illTaT 

'  abont  the  Ofth 

It  eqolTaient  to 


part  of  i , ,. 

about  oor  ihlUing.  Tbe  gold  m 
poDoe  waa  equal  to  abonr  "-  " 
Called  alM>  Mmmnu  and  Jf 


_   ._ .    ,  one  of  the  reigning  djuaatjr 

„ ata  It  lor      In  China.— E.  The  laogntge  tpokeo  bi  Uan- 

I  ban  at  tbe  month)  of  rlren,  and      obooria;    the   court   language   ol  China. 


i'al-p*l),  v-L    a. 

jm  Bunupt,  on* 

I  jttiing  at  a  public  lala- 
.  Cake  bjr  the  hand  — n 
and  cobWh  to  take.]  To  e 
lonathct.    CBaiK] 


huiant 


B,  lunilch<nilUilbX  1-  [Ft.  mandu, 

tna  L.  Tnanuo,  a  loog  ileere,  from  nianuf, 
lahand,]    1.  An  old^athioned  ileeve  with 


long  hanging  endt  to  it— t.  In  htr.  a  bear- 
big  r«pr«ianUng  euch  a  ileere. 
HUMlW-vrtMitl  (mauh'prei-entXn.  [7r. 
nuncJle,  a  ileere.  I  Apreientwhichonageta 

Clulo  hii  ilaevo;  a  brilie ;  a  preiant  (nun 
donor'i  own  hand, 

>t},  n.     [Parhapi  from  Ft. 

— "  ilwie.  from 

t.  niche,  TnhcAffHf ,  a  man^ct  or  imairtoa£  ] 
>  imall  loaf  of  fine  bread;  Sne  white  broad. 


nutncActM.  a  rutlle.o; 


laid  of  bread  or  flour. 


.,  _  __-  ol  appla]     A  lofty  tlve 

(Hipfmutiu  MancintUa),  belonging  to  tha 
nat  Older  BiHiliorblaceiB.  ItlianatlTe  of 
tbt  Watt  India  Itlanda  and  Central  Amo- 
rlca.  and  It  lahiable  for  cabinet  work    It 

Uei.whl£Km- 

graatlyauqnr- 

alad  n^m&k7 

f  idee  when  drop- 
pad    opon    Ibe 

■Un  prodnoea  a 

eeuallon  of  M- 

Terabaminc.lol- 

lowed  br  a  bUi- 

ler.    It  hag  tag-    1 

•haped    ihlning  1 

leaToi  ind  tmaU  I  L 

uplenont    I  I 

a  in  long  f  * 


low-\ 


htTbigliki 

ioo,Katttc_. 

B.   1.  A  native  of 


nat  order  Apoej- 

ant-cbn 


mtuH^if  Ai  Uk  Cnnife.  Sir  If.  Sfefl. 

HUien8,Ibuicuia(raaijg1iii),  maag-kft'ia), 

Hajidt  (mand).  n,    A  demand ;  a  queitlon. 

l(man.da'mua),  n.    [L.ttnlpeit. 

Id.  ol  mondo.  to  command;  lit 

lianiag  b«m  a  luparior  coiirt,  directed  toanj 

Graon,  ooiparatkin.  or  Interior  eonit.ivqnli- 
I  them  to  do  ume  act  thseln  apeeUled 
which  appertalni  to  tbalrofllee  and  dntj,  ai 
(o  admit  or  reitore  a  penon  to  aa  otiloe  or 
tranoblte.  or  to  an  academical  degree,  or  to 
deUTer  papen.  annex  a  laal  to  a  paper.  Ac. 
Kandmnl  (mand'ant),  n.  A  mandator 
Mnadarln  (nun-da-rin').  n.  [Pg.  nuin- 
daring  trom  Skr.  nunCrin.  a  connaellor. 
a  mlniiter,  from  nmnCm,  catuuel,  from 
man.  tothlnk,  toknow.]  The  general  name 
given  bv  Suropeani  to  1  Chlneie  maglttnte 
or  public  official,  whether  civil  or  mlllterj. 
The  Chlnete  equivalent  it  twan.  whldi 
meant  lilerallv  pnbllc  tervant—jramfarM 
(fUft.  a  beautlMklnd  ol  duck  U  nu  goiari- 
mlala).  having  a  purple,  grean,  white,  and 
chettnut  plumage,  and  a  vailed  green  and 
putple  crnt  IE  It  a  native  ol  China,  and 
It  regarded  In  that  empire  aa  an  amUem  ot 
conlugal  affection.— rfondflrin  cmngt,  the 
fruit  ol  a  variety  of  Carvt  A  umnHum. 
HuidBiln  (man.da-rtD').  vL    In  dytiag,  to 

tolutlon  of  eolonrtng  matter,  but  by  produc- 
ing a  certain  channln  the  nbre  by  the  actlou 
of  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  onngc  coloor  l> 
formed  by  the  decompotitlon  of  a  portion  of 
tha  tUk  or  wool  by  meant  ol  tbe  acid. 
""      -     ■   ■  -  -  -  ,'lkV  n.    Fartabling 

(man-da.  rtn'iim}.  n.     Cba- 


KgndgUry.  Kandatorjr  (mi 


(B)  a  penon  to  whom  11 

hltbeneltce.    (fr) In  ja». ooewho  ii'iuthca^ 
lied  and  undertakea.  without  a  raoompent*. 


tULdAta  (mauMaa  n.     ._..      .  .     . 

order,  from  maade,  to  command,]     1.  A 
command:  an  order,  precept,  or  Injunc- 


be  pope,  com 
.r  £0  lot  thi 


.abaUmen 


■a  to  place,  o 


tone  act  pertormed  about  them;  apeclffl' 
cally.  In  Seolj  loit,  a  coutnct  by  which  one 
employ!  another  to  act  for  hbnln  the  man- 
agement of  hltalIalrt.Drlniome  particular 
department  of  them,  of  which  employment 
the  penon  accepta  and  aoreei  to  act  Tba 
penon  giving  It  It  called  the  wandant  or 


eh,  ciUIn;      £h.  Be.  lodt;      g.  po;      ],  ,tobl      h,  Fr,  tow;      ng,  ilfv:      TH.  t&en;  th,  Utai;      w,  wig;    wh,  iiUg;    ih,  asm.— Sea  KIT. 
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MANGAIOTE 


Head  of  Thrush. 


mandator;  the  person  underUkiiig  it  is 
called  the  mandatary. 
Haildator  (man-d&t'dr),  n.     [L.]    1.  A 
director. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  adrocate.  but 
a  master  and  ntatulator  to  bis  proctor.        Aylijffi. 

2.  In  lavo,  (a)  a  bailer  of  goods.  (6) The  person 
who  del^ates  another  to  perform  amandate. 
Handatory  (man'd&-to-n),  a.   Containing  a 
command;  preceptive;  directory. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  he  usurped  more  than  a 
moHdatory  n<Miiinatioo  of  the  bishop  to  be  conse* 
crated.  W*/.  Us i fur, 

Kandatoryi  ^    See  Mandatary. 

Handemeni^t  n.  Mandate  or  command- 
ment   CAnii^r. 

Bfander  (m^'ddrl  n.    Same  aa  Maunder. 

Manderu  (man'der-ilX  n.   Same  as  Mandrel. 

Uandeville  (man-de-vilO.  n.  [Probably  an 
erroneous  form  of  mandU.  See  Mandil.] 
Same  aa  MandUion. 

Mandible  (manMi-bl),  n.    [L.  mandilmlum, 
the  Jaw,  from  mando, 
to   chew.]     A   term 
more  especially  ap- 

8 lied  to  birds,  both 
le  upper  and  under 
jaws  of  which,  with 
their  homy  cover- 
ings, it  serves  to  de- 
signate: in  the  figure 
ao  show  the  upper 
and  lower  mandibles, 
or  maxilla  and  mandibula.  In  mammals  it 
is  applied  only  to  the  under  Jaw,  and  in  the 
Articulata  (for  example  insects)  to  the  up- 
per or  anterior  pair  of  Jaws,  which  are  gen- 
erally solid,  homy,  biting  organs. 

Mandibula  (man-dib'Q-la),  n.  pi.  Mandl- 
bnlSB  (man-oib'il-ld).  [L.,  a  Jaw.]  A  man- 
dible; the  upper  pair  of  Jaws  in  insects;  the 
lower  law  of  vertebrates. 

Mandibular  (man-dib'a-l^r),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  Jaw. 

Mandlbulate,  Mandlbulated  (man-diva- 

l§t,  man-dib1l-lit-ed),  a.  Provided  with 
mandibles,  as  many  insects :  in  opposition 
to  hatuteliate. 

Mandlbulate  (man-dib'a-lat),  n.  One  of  a 
section  of  insects,  including  all  those  which 
retain  their  organs  of  mastication  in  their 
last  or  perfect  stage  of  metamorphosis. 

MandlbUllform  (man-di-bflli-form),  a.  In 
entom.  having  the  form  of  a  mandible  or 
mandibles;  specifically,  noting  the  under 
laws  of  an  insect  when  they  are  hard  and 
homy  and  have  the  shape  of  the  upi>er 
Jaws. 

Mimdllt  (man'dU),  n.  [O.Fr.  mandU, 
mandUle;  L  mantelum,  tnantetlum,  a  table- 
cloth, a  cloak,  or  mantle.]  A  sort  of  mantle. 

MandUlon  (man-diVyonX  n.  [See  Mamdil.] 
A  soldier's  coat;  a  loose  garment 

Thus  put  he  on  his  arming  truss,  fair  shoes  upon  his 

feet. 
About  liim  a  manJilion,  that  did  with  buttons  meet. 
Of  purple,  lar{;e,  and  full  of  folds,  curled  with  a 

warmful  nap, 
A  garment  that  'gainst  cold  in  night  did  soldiers  use 

to  wrap.  Chapman. 

MandlOO  (man'di-ok),  n.  [Brazilian  mandi- 
oea.l  1.  The  Manihot  HtUisHma,  nat  order 
SupnorbiaceoB,  formerly  known  as  Jatropha 
Manihot.  Cassava  and  tapioca  are  prepared 
from  it— 2.  Cassava  itself.  See  Manioc, 
Cassava,  Jatropha. 

MandleBtone  (man'dl-stdn>,  n.  [O.  mandel- 
Mtein  —  mandel,  almond,  and  »tein,  stone.] 
Amygdaloid;  a  name  given  to  stones  or 
rocks  which  have  kernels  enveloped  in  a 
matrix. 

Mandoline,  Mandolin  (man'dd-lin),  n. 
[Fr.  mandoline,  mandole,  mandore,  from  It 
mandola,  mandora,  pandora,  a  species  of 
lute.  See  Bandore.]  A  music^  instru- 
ment of  the  guitar  kind.  There  are  several 
varieties,  each  with  different  timings.  The 
Neapolitan  has  four  strings  tuned  like  those 
of  the  violin,  O.  D.  A,  E ;  the  Milanese  has 
five  double  strings  (each  pair  in  unison) 
tuned  O.  C,  A.  D,  £.  A  plectrum  is  used  in  | 
the  right  hand,  the  fingers  of  the  left  stop-  * 
ping  tne  strings  on  the  fretted  finger-board. 

Mandom  (man'dum),  n.  [Man  and  term. 
dotn.]  The  state  of  being  a  man:  manhood; 
those  possessed  of  manhood.    [Rare.  ] 

Nay,  without  this  rule 
Of  mandetH,  ye  would  perish,— beast  by  beast 
Devouring.  E.  B.  Brtnuntttg. 

Mandore  (man'ddr).  n.  [Fr. .  from  It  man- 
dora. See  Mandolinil]  Same  as  Mando- 
line. 

Mandraxora  (man-drag'o-raX  n.  [L.  and 
Or.  maiidragoras.  ]  1.  A  (?enu8  of  herbat'eoua 
perennials,   popularly  called   mandrakes. 


natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  having 
large  thick  roots,  with  large  stalked  undu- 
lated root-leaves.  The  short  flower-stalks 
rise  often  many  together  from  among  the 
leaves,  bearing  rather  large  pale-purple  or 
whitish  blossoms  with  netted  veins.  They 
have  poisonous  properties,  and  act  as  eme- 
tics, purgatives,  and  narcotics.  See  Man- 
drake.—2.  A  medical  preparation  obtained 
from  the  mandrake. 

Not  poppy,  nor  ntaHdragfira, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday.  Skak. 

Mandralce  (man'drak),  n.  [See  Man- 
DRAQORA.]  The  popular  name  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Mandragora.  They  belong  to  the 
nat  order  Solanaceas.  and  resemble  bella- 
donna in  their  poisonous  properties,  but  are 
more  narcotic.  Aphrodisiac  virtues  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  ascribed  to 
these  plants.  The  mandrake  root,  from  its 
occasional  resemblance  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  human  body,  was  formerly  suimosed  to 
possess  an  inferior  kind  of  animal  life,  and 
the  popular  belief  was  that  when  torn  from 
the  ground  it  uttered  such  fearful  groans 
that  the  person  who  uprooted  it  went  mad. 

And  shrieks,  like  mandraJtef  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals  hearing  them  nm  mad.      ShaJk. 

Mandrel,  Mandril  (man'drel,  man'drilX  n. 
[Fr.  mandrin,  from  Or.  tnandro,  an  inclosed 
space,  the  bed  in  which  the  stone  of  a  ring 
is  set]  In  math,  a  straight  bar  of  iron  on 
which  an  article  having  a  hole  through  it  is 
fitted  to  be  turned.  It  is  centred  between 
the  lathe-spindle  and  the  spindle  of  the 
shifting  head.  The  lathe-spindle  is  also 
sometimes  called  the  mandriL  The  name 
is  also  given  to  any  straight  bar  upon  which 
a  tube  or  ring  is  welded,  and  to  a  plug 
around  which  metal  and  glass  are  cast. 

MftTldrll^  (man'dril),  n.  [Sp.  mandril^ 
Fr.  mandrulet  from  tne  native  West  African 
name.]  A  species  of  monkey;  the  great 
blue-faced  or  rib-nosed  baboon,  the  Cynoce- 
phaltu  Maimon  or  Mormon,  the  largest, 
most  formidable,  ferocious,  and  hideous  of 
all  the  baboons.  The  mandrills  are  natives 
of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  where  they 
associate  in  large  troops,  which  are  the 
terror  of  the  negroes,  and  are  more  than  a 
match  for  the  fiercest  beast  of  prey.  They 
often  pltmder  villages  and  cultivated  fields 
with  impunity.    See  Baboon. 

Manducable  (man'dCl-ka-bl),  a.   Capable  of 

being  manducated  or  chewed;  fit  to  be 

eaten. 

If  tangible  by  his  fingers,  why  not  by  his  teeth,  that 
is.  matiducabUt  Cottridg*. 

Manducate  (man'dfi-k&t),  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
manducated;  ppr.  manducating.  [L.  man- 
duco,  mandueatum,  a  lengthened  form  of 
mando,  to  chew.  Mandueare  becomes  man- 
ger in  Fr.,  whence  £.  marker.]  To  masti- 
cate; to  chew. 

It  is  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a  man  must  drink  the 
blood  of  his  own  gums  when  he  mandMcatts  such 
unwholesome,  such  unpleasant  fruit      yer.  Taylor. 

MandUCatlon(man-da-k&'shonX  n.  [L.  man- 
ducatio,  manduMitioniSt  from  mandueo.  See 
Manducatb.]  The  act  of  manducating  or 
chewing. 

Manducatory  (man'dii-k&-to-ri),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  employed  in  chewing.  'The 
manducatory  organs.'    Owen. 

MandUOUS  (man-dulnis), n.  [L.,fromnuzn- 
dueo,  to  chew.]  In  Greek  and  Jtoin.  antiq. 
a  ludicrous  masked  figure  representing  a 
person  chewing,  used  in  processions,  and  in 
comedies  to  create  merriment 

Mane  (manX  n.  [O.D.  tnan^.  D.  moan,  Dan. 
man,  Icel.  mdn,  0.  H.O.  mana,  N.  H.O. 
m^ne,  allied  to  W,  mumg,  a  mane,  mvm, 
the  neck.]  The  hair  growing  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  neck  of  some  animals,  as  the 
horse,  lion,  ^.,  usually  hanging  down  on 
one  side. 

In  silver  shag  the  soverei^  form  (lion)  is  dress'd, 
A  mant  horrific  sweeps  hts  ample  chest.    Cratbe. 

Maned  (mand),  a.  Having  a  mane;  in  her. 
applied  to  a  unicorn,  horse,  or  other  beast, 
wnen  Uie  mane  is  of  a  different  tincture  to 
that  of  the  body;  crined. 

ManefiBdre  (man'far).  n.  Armour  for  the 
mane  of  a  horse.    See  Barbe. 

Manege  (ma-nibchO,  n.  [Fr.  man^e,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  last  dictum  of  the  Academy, 
manige,  from  It  maneggio,  management, 
conduct,  riding-school.  See  Manage.]  A 
school  for  truning  horses  and  teaching 
horsemanship;  also,  the  art  of  breaking, 
training,  and  riding  horses;  the  art  of  horse- 
manship. 


Manece  (ma-nftzhO,  v.t  To  train  a  horse 
for  rioing  or  to  graceful  motion. 

Maneh  (ma'ne),  n.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  weight 
used  in  estimating  gold  and  silver,  and  be- 
lieved to  contain  a  nundred  shekels  of  the 
former  and  sixty  of  the  latter. 

Manequin  (man'6-kin),  n.  [A  corraption  of 
manikin.]  An  artists  model  fashioned  of 
wood  or  wax. 

Manere,t  Manor, tn.  l.  Carriage;  beha- 
viour.—2.  Kind  or  sort  In  Old  English 
maner  was  often  used  (without  o/)  for  kind 
or  sort  of;  as,  a  maner  love-drinker  a  sort  of 
love-potion.    Chaucer. 

Manorial  (ma-nd'ri-al),  a.  Same  as  Mano- 
rial. 

Manes  (ma'nSz),  n.  pi.  [L. ,  from  0.  L.  manus^ 
good,  benevolent]  The  gods  of  the  lower 
world ;  the  benevolent  infernal  deities;  the 
ghosts,  shades,  or  souls  of  deceased  ]>ersons; 
the  deified  shades  of  the  dead. 

Hail,  O  ye  holy  matusi  Dryden. 

Mane-Bbeet  (man'shet),  n.  A  sort  of  cover- 
ing for  the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  head. 

Mimettl  (ma-net'ti).  n.  A  varietv  of  rose 
much  used  as  a  dwarf  stock  in  budding. 

Manettla  (ma-net'ti-a),  n.  [After  Xavier 
Manetti,  professor  of  ootany  at  Florence.] 
A  genus  of  climbing  under-shmbs,  natives 
of  tropical  America,  nat  order  Bubiaceae. 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  M.  cordifolia  is 
emetic,  and  is  regarded  in  Brazil  as  a  valu- 
able remedy  in  dropsy  and  dysenteiy. 

Man-FZlday  (man-m'da),  n.  [From  Friday, 
the  servant  of  Robinson  Crusoe.]  A  servile 
follower;  a  servant  of  all  work. 

Manftxl  (man'fDl),  a.  Having  the  spirit  of 
a  man ;  Dold ;  brave ;  courageous ;  noble ; 
honourable. 

Nor  know  I  whether  I  be  very  base 
Or  very  man/ttl,  whether  very  wise 
Or  very  foolish.  Ttftuyson. 

ManAllly  (man'fiU-li),  adv.  In  a  manful 
manner;  boldly;  courageously;  honourably. 
'  I  slew  him  manfuttv  in  fight'    Shak. 

Manfnlness  rman'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  manful;  boldness;  courageousness. 

Mangab7  (man'ga-bi),  n.  [So  called  by 
Buffon  from  Mangaliy  in  Madagascar,  of 
which  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  native.]  A 
name  given  toAmoTikey(Cercopitheetu/uli- 
ginostis)  of  sooty  colour,  but  with  naked 
white  eyelids,  and  belonging  to  the  group 
of  guenons;  the  white-eyed  monkey.  An- 
other member  of  the  group  is  also  sometimes 
so  called. 

Manganate,  Manganesate  (man'gan-&t, 
man-gan-Sz'&t),  n.  A  compound  of  man- 
ganic acid  with  a  base. 

Manganese  (man'gan-ez),  n.  [Formed  by 
metathesis  from  magnesium^  the  name  first 
giventoitbyOahn.]  Sym.Mn.  Atwt56. 
A  metal  of  a  dusky  white  or  whitish-gray 
colour,  very  hard  and  difllcult  to  fuse.  Ex- 
posed to  air  it  speedily  oxidizes ;  it  decom- 
poses water  at  s^l  temperatures.  The  com- 
mon ore  of  manganese  is  the  dioxide,  black 
oxide,  or  peroxide  (MnOs),  the  pyrolusite  of 
mineralogists,  a  substance  largely  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bleaching-powder  or  chlorate  of 
lime.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate-glass,  to  correct  the  vellow  colour 
which  oxide  of  iron  is  apt  to  impart  to  the 
glass.  It  is  also  used  in  making  the  black 
enamel  of  pottery.  One  of  the  ores  of  man- 
ganese, black  wadd,  is  remarkable  for  its 
spontaneous  inflammation  when  mixed  with 
oU. 

Mangaueslan  (man-gan-ez'i-an),  a.  Per- 
taining to  manganese;  consisting  of  it  or 
partaking  of  its  qualities. 

ManganeNBlc  (man-gan-ez'ik),  a.  Same  as 
Manganic. 

Manganeslum,  Mftngawinini  (man-gan-€z'- 
i-um,  mon-ga'ni-umX  n.  Manganese  (which 
see). 

Manganic  (man-gan^k),  a.  Obtained  from 
manganese.  —Manganic  add,  an  acid  formed 
from  manganese  with  oxygen.  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state, 
but  when  the  hydrate,  the  carbonate,  or  the 
nitrate  of  potassium  is  fused  with  peroxide 
of  manganese,  a  dark  green  coloured  com- 
pound IS  obtained,  long  known  under  tiie 
name  of  chameleon  mineral,  from  the  pro- 
perty of  its  solution  to  pass  rapidly  through 
several  shades  of  colour.  This  substance  has 
since  been  termed  manganate  of  potassium 
(KjMnO*). 

Blanganlte  (man'gan-It).  n.  One  of  the  ores 
of  manganese,  the  hydrated  sesquioxide.  It 
is  also  called  Gray  Manganese-ore,  and  ift 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 


¥hte,  fir,  fat,  fftll;       me.  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;       tCibe,  tub,  bnll;       oil.  pound;       U,  Sc.  abtme;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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_  .  Sea  MuDAirMIsii. 
Ibuaam  (mauMloni),  n,  |4.Bu.i>MTviin. 
to  mix.  a  or  Ptot.  K.  tMiv,  ming  {D.  toi 
a.  iHoum,  leeL  n«ivi>),  ud  wrn.]  4  crop 
■1  IpMlM  ot  (nln  grown  tocaUlCT; 
natwbtai—' "■ '-- 


■  utibm  M  vbHt  ud  rj 
"*"*'"        ftn.    JOFr.n 


■Mngiaim^  u  Itcliiiic.  bom  (Umaivtr,  to 
Itch,  trail  monoer.  L,  monituci^  (o  sit.  8m 
Munwoira.  CompL  Bp.  nnur.  to  lloh, 
from  L.  tcnudtn.  to  nt.]  A  cntuieou 
iTIiiMi  ran  dnllir  to  llch  In  tli«  bninui 
■Dbjsot,  ud  to  which  bona^  oattle,  dq^ 
■nd  Mba  bMfti  m  niblsct. 

Ut.  mat^iot.  but  tha  propor  tonn  l>  mon- 
gtldmina—a.  mwusU,  bsM.  aod  tturM^ 
nwtabHt-not.]  1  TailrtT  ot  beai  »(a 
mijwi'ft  modrsrAiB,  ratanilTal)'  cnltlTktad 
ai^odtDTsatUa. 

■Uiar  AttlD'lto^  "<  1^'  inan;«i<ri.  from 
mmngir,  u  namniia,  maixlucar*.  to  ut  Sm 
ILuiDna*n.1  l.  A  bonghorboila  whkh 
iDddar  U  Uld  lor  honei  or  citUs:  ths  re- 
ocpUol*  tram  vUeh  botm  or  oattia  Ml  Id 
■  Mama  gr  M»-h«iM. 

A  ekiattik  nr  nt  Intft  ■  i-mvf*-,  ud  then  lif 
fiawU^  »  keep  tkt  hooq  hooi  i>bdr  pfovtadcr. 

1  iTaut.  I  ipica  it  th*  ton  end  of  Uia  deck 
of  ■  •hltHU-wu,  aiteodiss  ibiift  of  Iba 
luwio-bola^  ud  Hpustod  Iron  tha  alto- 


wUoh  It  might  bs 
naiMion,  to  nulm;  L.O.  nunt,  daBclant. 
mntiUtadi  D,  nan*,  Umai  O.  maivat  ■ 
faoU  ordeteotj  mangtln,  lo  b<  wasting: 
Armor,  nwnt.  nun*,  waotltu:  aa  aim  or 
luuid.]  LToanth^npaatod  l>rowi,makliu 
■  ragged  or  torn  wound,  or  eOTanng  with 
WDOndi;  to  tear  tn  enlting:  lo  cut  In  a 
bongUng  manner ;  to  hack ;  to  lacerate :  to 
didgun  b*  entUng  or  hacking :  applied 
chldr  to  the  cutting  ol  lleah. 

Asd,  IfUDcl  wHk  (i!U.  (Kffiil  Ul  -u.v'ii'lwU. 

1,  ^l\^,  to  deatroj  the  iTinmebyor  corapleto- 
nenol;  to  taka  bjr  plecenioal ;  to  muulate; 


lo  tmangU  ona'i  repatatlon, 
ibngla  (mang-gl),  n.  [I>.  i 
from  O.Fr.  vmngBiit!  — 
tttla  of  a  poUey.   Sea 


novn  macnine  for  amoothlng  lable-clotha, 
tablo-napUna,  iheata.  and  ather  artlclei  ot 
IlBin  or  ootlon,  Aa  lormerlj  mad*  It  con- 
ilitad  of  an  oblong  rectangnlar  wooden 
GhiatwhichreM«lapoiitwoe)>l1ndar*.  The 
obect  wM  loaded  with  itooaa  to  make  It 
mm  with  infllclaat  force  opon  the  crllu- 
dara,  asd  wii  marad  backwarda  and  for- 
waidi  b<  maana  of  a  wheal  and  pinion,  the 


thonn^ily  preaa  the  aitlGlet  apnad  on  a 
pollahed  table  undemaatlL  Uangtaa  ot  thli 
soMtneUonluTe.howeTR',  been  Terr  much 
anperwled  bf  mangia  which  act  In  " 


calender  the  dglh 
lofroUi 


(mang-dtrT" 
a  onltuigi  on 


|tHi»(niang'eeXn-  rHalaj.)  I.ThefmIt 
at  the  Baigo-traa  {Mmai/tn  udies).  DaL 
order  Anacardlacaie.  Ite  genu  Maoiilfera 
comprleea  abonl  foonoan  Rwdaa  of  treea, 
with  allomala  atalked  enUre  leaTta  and 

oh.e*aln;      «h.  Sc.  Ia<A;      g.pe;      i.jab; 
Vol.  at 
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nmnaroua  amall  pink  or  ^Uowlah  dowera 
In  moch^brancbea  panlcLea.  ^lej  an  na- 
tlrea  of  tropical  AaU,  bot  the  mango-trea  li 
widel;  cultlrated  thron^ioat  tha  boplea, 
Fine  TarleUaa  produce  a  lotdcua,  lUgfaUr 
add  tmlt  mnch  prlaad  tor  the  doHert  The 
large  Oat  kernel  la  naultleua.  and  haa  been 
ooofced  tor  toad  In  ttmea  ot  aeardtr,  —1  A 
green  muak-melon  pickled. 

HiOgo-Uld  (maiij^gO-btrdl  n.  In  orn'l^ 
theLidlan  oriole  (Moliu  XiindWL 

Hann-llili  (maiiM.)lihX  n.  (From  lie 
baaotUnl  jallaw  eoloui  rewmbUng  that  of 
a  ripe  mangt,  ot  beeasie  It  appeaia  at  the 
aante  time  ti  the  mango.]  A  fiih  ot  the 
Qangei  IPaluBianit  JUnuV  about  It  Inchea 
toDg,  and  hlgblT  eiteerged  tor  food.  It  l> 
of  a  beaotUnl  jellow  colour,  and  the  pecto- 
»1  Oni  bare  tone  ot  tha  rare  eitendcd  lota 
long  thieada.  It  aacendi  the  Gansea  In 
Apnl  and  Unj.  and  la  then  lou^t  alter  aa 
a  grot  deUoacT. 

Hangnlii  -whtmI  (  mang'gaid-wtr-al  X  n. 


aala  lit 
I  A  ttRUBpet, 
MugDnlMl  (mang'goa-li),  v.C.  [L.  fnonw- 
nm,  to  aet  off,  from  Tnanaa,  a  diralar  wno 
lata  olT  hla  warea  ht  rnrbuhlng  them  up.  ] 
1.  To  pollih  or  torblih  up  lor  letting  off  to 
adnnuge.    B,  Jmien.—i.  To  faKei^  aa 

Ktngogtan  (mang'gO^taa).    Bama  aa  Ifan- 

■tuCOttMn  {mang'ga-itgn),  n.  [klalar 
man^utlo.  tnan^l  A  tree  ot  the  Eait 
Indlea.  Qtminia  Mango4Uma,  oat,  order 
Cluajaoaii  or  anttltana.  Tha  tne  growa  to 
the  height  ot  IS  feet,  and  the  fraltli  abonl 
the  ilM  of  an  orange,  and  !■  one  ot  the  moat 
dallcloaaindwholeaome  of  all  known  trulta. 
Sea  Oaacmu. 

HuXO-tTM  {mang'gO-triX  n.  Xangifira 
imtiia.    Bae  Uuioo. 

,  (man'gre.),  n.    maUj' manmi- 

1.  A  tree  of  the  Bait  and  W«t 
Jfongli ,  nal  older  Bhlio- 


Indlea,AAJ 


ifuvAora. 


Hie  tiult  la  aald 


UadollMitvlna. 
The  aeeda  ot  man- 

Krt   lermlnata 
heaeed-Teaaal,   I 
Uie  root  growing  I 
downwwdi  tlU  H  I 
Biea  Itaelt  In  the 

maogrottfA.  Oon- 


poUah.     Ibe  white  raangrore  r 


order  Veibeni 

■t  Rio  Janeiro  lor  tanning,  me  ton  part 
of  the  baih  ot  the  white  mangrore  1i  formed 
Into  ropea  —  i.  The   mango-Bah  (which 

MMBfitm'tua 

IndlBD  bird,  a 
lbanr(min']l),<>.  Infededwl 


HMihirini  Oold.   See  Siainttni  Qold. 
i»««itmi.  (manlidl).  n.    A  hoi*  throngh 

t.  Ft.  tonj      ng.  Unoi     *>■  t^o;  th.  tUn;     w,  wtgi    wh,  uAlg;    ah,  ai 


rt; 


man  mar  creep  Into  a  drain, 
jn-boller,  parte  ol  machlnerj 


Kl  (manliHd;^  n.     V  The  Btata  of 
man :  (a)  at  oppoaed  to  a  tpliitual 

AiMtiltaiiun  Crttd  fCtm,  Prmytrf. 

(t>)  Aa  oppoaed  to  a  woman :  the  oppodte  of 
■HmunAooil,  (o)  Ai  oppoeed  to  a  boy  or 
child ;  the  itate  ol  being  an  adult  mUa. 
And.  lUfllDX  iDto  nwrAH^H  vom  the  bor.  J^- 
i.  Tha  qualltlee  of  or  beoomliu  a  man;  coo- 
rage  ;  tortltude ;  reiolotlon ;  honour. 


lA'nl-a),  n,    IL,,  from  Or.:  aDIed  te 
H,  the  mlDd;  B.  mind  and  tMn.) 


priDclpJei  la  At" 

pei^»^ijA^M_  Ifgnlnliaa  (man-l-kVan,  man'- 
l-kl).  n.    One  ot  a  ieet  In  Farda  who  main- 

tilnail   tlut  than  are  tWO  luprame  pTln- 
le  other  erO.  which 


le  good,  the  ot] 
hebapplneMai 
The  fliat  prlin 


Qha  winld.  lie  lint  nliid^g,  or  ttgU, 
thaj  held  to  be  Ibe  anlhor  ot  aU  good;  lb* 
aesoikd.  or  dartium,  the  author  a  all  erlL 
The  founder  ot  the  aeol  waa  JToBU  or  Jfanf- 
cAieHf ,  wbo  Ilred  In  Ibe  third  ceuMrj. 
(nBnl.k^taaX  n 


id  eJind^ 

in  the  torn  M  a^^net,  whoaa  alilnga.  like 

~  the  olaiichord.  an  eoTcnd  witb 

cea  of  cloth  lo  deaden  and  aottap 

idi:  wbeaca  It  la  called  the  Dimli 


which  wai  n 
A  ^ieelea  ol  nlghtahade. 


.„ -3  prodnce 

dmtoi.  nlating   lo 

niadaeai.trommanla,madneia.SeeUanu.| 


KANrrSUHK 


golliu.  (onud  boUi  In  Alia  and 


il-tmt).  a.    [L, 


MulArt  (manl-L-^,.  _.  ._ 
OTidsnt.  p^pable.  that  maj  bs  laid  hold  <,, 
bitbB  hand 'laid  brumehi  be  componndeil 
01  nuniu.  tha  band,  sod  root  /<u,  to  bind. 
bj  otbln  ol  fnanui,  the  hand,  and  fitCiu. 
pn,  otoba./endo,  (o  daih  aeainat.  ]  LFlalDi 
open;  dsarlf  rUlble  to  thu  eye  or  obrloni 
to  the  tindDntandLn£ ;  apparent;  not  ob- 

2.t  Detected;  convicted:  with  i)f.    [Su^'j 
CaUulm  thm  Hood  mmai/,H  ,/ thaiat.      Drydcn. 
Sth.  OpeD,  clear,  apparent,  viilble,  con- 
qdcoaui,  rlaln,  obrloiu,  erident 
IbaUlMt  (mu'i'lMt),  n.     1  t  A  pDbllc  de- 


le goodi,  Ac 

t  (man'l-fMt),  v.L    [L.  tnanO-iWo. 

Bm  the  adjectlre.1    L  To  diKlou  to  -'- 

ejeorloUienndeiataoi"--'--'- '-■■ 

to  put  bejroud  doubt  or 


nrUedidauaii-uftiu 


giblblttbeisU^reltoT 


HantiaitaUa,  HanlfMtitila  (manl-reat- 


nianifitlatia,  maKifiMtationii.  tram  msni'- 
fato.  to  exhibit  ciMUljr.  See  Uinitbt,  a. ) 
The  Mt  of  msDlfcitlDg  or  dluloilng  what  li 
Mcret.  onieen.  or  obuure;  a  making  evident 
to  the  eye  or  to  the  ondentaudlng:  the  ei- 
hibitlOD  of  anrthlng  hy  clear  eildence;  dii- 
plar ;  reielstloo ;  ai,  the  mani/abiatin  ol 
Ood'i  power  la  creaUcn. 


UftUUMtly  (maal-feet-K).  ait.    In  a  mani- 
fest manoer;  clearlji  CTldently;  plainly. 
-lrtn9««(>nan'l-[e.t-noil.n.   The  Con- 
or qnalltj  of  being  muutCBti  obiloiu- 

«  (miu-l-fe^iAX  t    [It :  L 


nmalij  of  a  mTenlni  or  niTenunent,  mak 
Ing  kDOwa  certain  iDlentloni.  or  proclaim 
Ing  certain  oplnlona  and  motlTci  In  refei 


ani-tatd},  a.  [Jfoiu  uid/i>lill 
■nd  Tarloua  In  UndorqnalltT; 
nber^  numeroui;  multlpUed. 


1  Bihtbltlng  or  embractne  muy  pal 
leature*.  or  eharaeterigtie* :  compucale 
character;  Involrlng  many  mbjects:  I 
with  nonni  In  the  ainsntar  nnmber;  ai, 
manif<M  wMom  af_Ood,  or  hi 


Iplr  tmpnetions  of,  ai 
a  mantfold-wriUr, 
il-teid),  n.    A  copj  made  bf 


_  manlfold-vrjter. 
HulfDldedt  (mini  faid-edl 
many  doubling  or  oompllc^ffl 


MuiU0tdl7(ma 


Id-ll),  <u 


il-t«fd-riUr),  n.     A 

,  _,, ■_^„  __r«r;^  coplea 

;leT  or  docnment  at  once  by  a  atyliu. 
upon  thin  tiene  or  traciiK  paper  Inter- 
leaved with  black  oUed  ibeeta,  l£e  atnAes 


being  manifold:  multiplicity. ' 
Ka^Old-irTlter  <  man1-t«Id-rii 
wiitlog  apparataa  lor  taking  Mten 


a.    n.  mama. 
l|    aWedUkt 


hand,  and  Jon 

BUnlKlion  (ma-nD'yon).  n.  [It  muniglio, 
ahandla.  SeeJUsmol  In im»- one oftwo 
handle!  on  the  back  of  a  piece  ot  ordnance. 

Hanlhot  Hanllioc  (man  l-bot,  manl-hok), 

Hulkm  (man'1-kln;,  n.  [Jfan,  and  dim. 
ending  -ikin,  -kin.  Comp  bootikin,  tamA- 
Hii,«c.]  1.  AlilIleBiau:adHart;apigmy. 
£  An  artlflcUl  anatonilcs]  preparation, 
made  with  paate board,  plaiter,  Ac,  eihiblt- 
lng  sll  parte  of  the  body,  upon  wbkb  lur- 
oeona  practlBC  the  application  ol  bandagea, 
ie.    Called  alao  a  PhanUm. 

najia,  HanlUa  (man'U,  ma-nUna),  ».  Same 

HajUllo  (iaa-nin-S).  n. 


__ --    (It  J. 

handle  (lee  MAMIOI 
L  maniu,  the  hi 


rdtd 


£  A  piece  of  copper  ibaped  Lke  a  hone- 
on  the  west  coait  of  ^lica    Simmendi. 
MMllUa  <Dl»-nm»).  n,    A  kind  of  cheroot 
manolactured  In  Manilla,  the  capital  ol  the 
FhillHiine  lalanda 

hemp),  n.  [i^m  ManiUa,  the  largeit  ol 
the  Fhllipplne  Iilanda]  A  (Ibrooa malellal 
-■^'-'--1  froni  the  Muta  I -   -■-- 


lla-TOP«(DI 


'^."^fi'iS 


Manihot,  n 


order  Eaphoiblaceie.  The 
genua  uiuMHa  Ol  woody  Or  ahmbby  pUnt* 
with  fleihy  taberona  roota,  palmately  dl- 
lided  leam,  and  aiiUaiy  or  fermliul  pan- 
iclea  of  dlocloui  Howen-  From  the  Heahy 
tnben  ol  M.  uCiIunma  taldoca  and  caaaava 
are  prepared.  See  Cjisuva  and  Tapioiu- 
"--'-'- '— n'l-pl),  n.  [L  manipiiitu,  mani- 
Iful,  a  company  ol  aoldlen— 
B  hand,  and  pU,  root  tA  jAeniu, 
handful.     'Jfaniplci  ofpapen' 


areprepan 

M».llp1«fm 


a  handful. 


loldien 


•oldier 


e  Boman  Catholic  i 


by  a  blibop  after  the  CodH- 

andbTaprfeitattertheatole 

and  Iwlore  the  cbaanble.  Origlnally,tbe  man- 
iple waa  nothing  mote  than  a  ttrlp  of  line 
linen,  atUched  to  the  left  arm,  lor  the  pnr- 
PD*e  of  wiping  the  chalice  previona  to  (he 

enriched  with  embroidety,  like  the  itole, 
and   finally  became  merely  an  ornament 


Blebratian  ol  tbe  ei 


chasnble,  fringed  at  tbe  enda.  and  generally 
about  li  yard  In  lenalh.    See  CHISDBLE. 
|[BIIlpiUtr<ma-nip'a-Kr),  a.    Fertaloingto 


preparation  ol  drug* ;  in 

perbneati :  and  in  animal  vagmlimt,  tlH 
motion  or  the  liandi  by  which  the  operator 
maffnetiiee  those  on  whom  he  operatea.— 
i.  Fig.  the  act  ol  operating  upon  ikUlnlly, 
for  the  purpose  ol  giving  a  falae  appearance 
to;  the  giving  of  a  ipeelal  ttun,  direction, 
or  colour  lo  for  one'a  own  purpoiee:  aald  of 
flgnrea,  accounta,  reporta,  3bc. 

BI«nlpol»aw{ma-nlp^-Wt-lvW  lirt^D- 
Ing  to  or  performed  by  manlpolation. 

BbUileiiIa.toT  (ma-nIp'Q-UE-«r}.  TL  One  who 
manlpnlatee. 

HanlpiilatorY  (ma-ntya-U-to-ri),  a.  01  or 
pertaining  to  manipulation. 

ManlB  (ma'nlt),  n.  tThe  autimcd  aingolarol 
L  nutiMu,  ghosts,  fromthediamal  appeaiaoce 
of  the  animals,  and  their  aeeUng  their  food 
by  night  ]    A  genua  of  edeatate  mammala 

with  sharp  edgei.  and  overluipinK  eadi 
other  Uke  tll«  on  a  roof:  ottcn  oaUed  5oi>b 
LitardM.  Seal;,  Anl.iatcTi,  or  PuiwDlfna 
They  Inhabit  the  warmer  puta  ol  Ada  and 


AMca,  and  leed  on  anU,  tbe  i 


I.  They  diOer  from  tbe 

^uth  America  in  little 

than  in  beiiig  provided  with  a  acaly 

'  —d  conatltule  with  them  md 

he  family  DaaypidB,    Wben 

attacked  they  roll   themaelvei  np  like  a 
hedgehog ;  their  acalea,  which  are  capable 

ol  man  and  tbe  mouths  ol  predaceous  ani- 
mals, standing  boldly  out 
ManltO,  JBaflton  (man'f-tfl.  manl-tO),  n. 


are  spoken  of  by  pre-eminence,  tbe  otie  the 
spirit  of  good,  tbe  other  the  ipirll  ol  erll. 
8ie  eiWacl. 

EfciyiitMn  H  lbs  Grval  ^t^ri^ 

He,  Ibe  droxUul  Sclril  ^Enl, 
As  ■  ■erwqt  KU  dcplcHd. 

.'l-tranek),  n.    (L.  numis, 
uncu,  trunk.]    In  entom. 


FUt,  Or,  fat,  full;       mt,  met,  h«r,       pine,  pin;      nAte.  ii( 


tabe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  ponnd; 


J,  Sc  ivy. 


MANKIND 
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MANaEnVRB 


a  tenn  given  to  the  anterior  segmeut  of  the 
trunk,  m  which  the  head  inosculates,  or  on 
which  it  tuma 

^fitiiHnif  (man-ldn(f,  man 'kind,  or  man- 
kind), n.  [Man  and  kind,  in  sense  of  race, 
stock,  Idn,  we  word  being  altered  from  older 
mankin,  A.  Sax.  maneyn-  Bee  KlN.]  L  The 
human  race;  man  taken  collectively;  man. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.       Pcp«. 

S.  The  males  of  the  human  race,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  females;  the  male  part  of 
the  human  race. 

Thou  shalt  not  lie  wt&  mankinJ,  as  with  woman- 
kind. Lev.  ariil  za. 

3.  t  Himian  feelings;  humanity. 

You  whose  minds  are  food. 
And  have  not  forced  all  mankind  from  your  breasts. 

B.  yonsPH. 

ManklXldt  (man 'kind),  a.  1.  Resembling 
man,  not  woman,  in  form  or  nature;  un- 
womanly; masculine;  coarse;  bold:  often 
applied  by  the  older  poets  to  woman  in  a 
bad  sense.  '  A  mamkxnd,  witohl  Hence  with 
ber»  out  o'  door  1'    Shak. 

Twas  a  sound  knock  she  c^ve  me, 
A  plaguy  ntankind  girl,  how  my  Grains  totter  I 

Hunt.  Or  Ft. 

2.  Of  virile  power;  ferocious.  'Terrible 
lions,  many  a  ma'nkin&  bear.'   Cftopman. 

iga^nVa  (mangks),  n.  and  a.   Same  as  Ma.-nx. 

BCanlass  (manles),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  men; 
not  manned,  as  a  boat.  [Rare.]— 2. t  Un- 
manly; base;  cowardly;  dastardly;  unbe- 
coming a  man.  'Stuffed  with  man(e« 
cruelty.'    CAa^mtan. 

That  pusillanimity  and  martUss  sobiufation. 

H^a/trJkatt^t. 

Uanlessly  t  (manles-U%  adv.  In  an  un- 
manly or  inhuman  manner;  inhumanly. 
*ManUuly  dragged  to  the  Grecian  fleet.' 
Chapman. 

M'^fiinrft  (manlikX  a.  L  Resembling  a  man 
in  form  or  nature. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  Rrew. 
Maniike,  but  different  sea.  Atilton. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  proper  to  or  becom- 
inif  a  man,  as  distinguluiea  from  a  woman; 
manly. 

Civil  man/ike  exercise,  which  mifffat  stir  up,  and 
disciptioe,  and  ripen  the  strength  they  have. 

Ifammtrnd. 

Manliness  (manOinesX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  manly  or  of  possessing  the  attributes 
of  a  man,  especially  boldness  and  courage; 
bravery;  dignity. 

Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  man/imjs  of  grief.       Goldsmiih. 

iffaTiHTig  (maulingX  n.    A  little  man. 

Augustus  often  called  him  his  witty  maniin^,  for 
the  littleness  of  his  stature.  B.  y onsen. 

Manly  (manli).  a.  [Man  and  term,  ly  (which 
■eeif  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  man; 
not  boyish  or  womanish ;  firm ;  brave ;  un- 
daunted; dignified;  noble;  stately. 

His  big  maniy  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
whistles  [    "  " 


And 


in  his  sound. 


SJiak. 


Ill . . .  q>eak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  maniy  stride.  Shak. 

Serene  and  manly,  hardened  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life.  Dryden. 


He  moves  with  manly  grace. 


Dryden. 


Manly  (manliX  adv.    With  courage  like  a 

man;  manfully;  courageously.    'This  tune 

goes  ma^ily*    Shak. 
Man-maroer  (man'm6r-s6r),  n.    One  who 

deals  by  retail  In  cloths,  itc. ,  for  male  attire; 

a  woollen  draper. 

Man-mldwtfe(man'mld-wifXn.  A  man  who 
practises  obstetrics;  an  accoucheur. 

Man-milliner  (man'mil-in-6r),  n.  A  male 
maker  of  milllnenr;  hence,  a  man  who 
busies  himself  with  trifling  occupations  or 
embellishments. 

Man-mlnded(man'mlnd-ed),  a.  Having  the 
mind  or  qualities  of  a  man. 

When  his  man-minded  offset  (Queen  Elizabeth)  rose 
To  chase  the  deer  at  five.  Tennyson. 

Man-mountain  (man'moun-tin),  n,  A  man 
of  gigantic  size;  a  giant    Siwift 

Manna  (man'na).n.  [Qenerally  derived  from 
the  Hel>.  man  Au.  what  is  it?]  1.  In  5mp.  a 
substance  miraculously  furnished  as  food 
for  the  Israelites  In  their  journey  through 
the  wilderness  of  Arabia.  £x.xvLl6.  What 
the  substance  was  is  unknown.  Ehrenberg. 
in  his  SymhiAn  Phytica,  affirms  it  to  have 
been  the  saccharine  substance  called  Mount 
Sinai  manna  yielded  by  the  shrub  Tamar- 
i»eus  fHann\fera  of  that  r^on,  a  species  of 
tamarisk.  Hence— 2.  Divine  or  spiritual  food. 
3.  In  phar.  the  sweet  concrete  Juice  which  is 
obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  a 


species  of  ash,  Frazinus  Orntu,  a  native  of 
Sicily,  Calabria,  and  other  parts  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  either  naturally  concreted 
or  exsiccated  and  purified  by  art  At  the  pre- 
sent day  the  manna  of  commerce  is  collected 
exclusively  in  Sicily,  where  the  manna-ash 
is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  regular 
plantations,  called  frasinettL  The  best 
manna  is  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes  of  a 
whiUsh  or  pale  yellow  colour,  licbt,  friable, 
and  somewhat  transparent  It  nas  a  slight 
peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish  taste  mixed 
with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness,  and  Is 
employed  as  a  gentle  laxative  for  children 
or  persons  of  weak  habits.  It  is,  however, 
generally  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  more 
active  medicines/  It  consists  principally  of 
a  crystallizable  sugar  named  mannite,  and 
an  tmcrystallixable  sugar  which  possesses 
the  sweet  and  purgative  properties.  Other 
sweetish  secretions  exuded  oy  some  other 
plants  growing  in  warm  and  dry  climates, 
as  the  Euealyptut  mann\fera  of  Australia, 
the  Tamaris  tnannifera  or  gallieaot  Arabia 
and  Syria,  are  considered  to  be  lUnds  of 
manna.  Small  quantities  of  manna,  known 
under  the  name  of  Briangon  manna,  are 
obtained  from  the  common  larch  {Larix 
etiropoBa). 

Manna -ash  (man'na-ash),  n.  Fraxinut 
Omxu.    See  Mamna. 

Manna-crotlp  (man'na-krOpX  n.  L  A  gran- 
ular preparation  of  wheat-flour  deprived  of 
bran.  It  consists  of  the  lai^e  hard  grains 
of  wheat -flour  retained  in  the  bolting- 
machine  after  the  fine  flour  has  been  passed 
through  its  meshes.  The  French  call  it 
temovUe  or  temouline,  and  the  flnest  kind 
of  it  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  south  of 
France.  It  is  used  for  making  soups,  pud- 
dings. &C.—Z  The  prepared  seeds  of  a  grass, 
Olyceria  flu  itatu. 

Maimer  (man'nSrX  n.  (O.E.  manere,  from 
Fr.  maniJbre,  manner,  from  0.  Fr.  manier, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  hand,  from  L.  mania, 
the  hand— properly,  the  metliod  of  handling 
a  thing.]  1.  The  mode  in  which  anytliing  is 
done;  the  way  of  performing  or  effecting 
anything ;  mode  of  action ;  method ;  style ; 
form;  fashion. 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare. 

Dryden, 
The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  themselves 
after  a  gcotle,  but  very  powerful,  nuxnner. 

Atterbury. 

2.  Especially,  customary  or  characteristic 
mode  of  acting,  condncting  one's  self,  and 
the  like ;  peciuiar  or  habitual  way  or  car- 
riage; habitual  style,  bearing,  or  conduct. 

Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  ihem. 

Arts  xvit  9. 
It  can  hardly  be  inu^ned  how  great  a  difference 
was  in  the  humour,  dispoMtion.  and  manner  of  the 
army  under  Essex,  and  the  other  under  Waller. 

Clarendon. 
Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words. 

/lieAardson. 

Specifically,  (a)  the  characteristic  style  of 
writing  or  thought  in  an  author,  or  the  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity  of  an  artist  See  extract 
under  Mannerism.  (6)  pi.  General  way  of 
life ;  customary  conduct;  morals;  habits. 

Manners  with  fortunes,  humours  turn  with  climes. 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times.  Po/e. 

(c)  pi.  Carriage  or  behaviour,  considered  as 
decorous  or  indecorous,  polite  or  nnpolite, 
pleasing  or  displeasing;  especially,  cere- 
monious behaviour;  decent  and  respectful 
deportment;  civility. 

Good  tnanners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people 
easy  with  whom  we  converse.  Sv(/i. 

Virtue  itself  offends  when  coupled  with  forbidding 
manners.  MiddUton. 

Shall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  God,  take 
that  to  be  religion,  which  the  common  reason  of 
mankind  will  not  allow  to  be  mannerst        South. 

3.  Sort ;  kind :  in  this  use  having  often  the 
sense  of  a  plural = sorts,  kinds. 

Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  n%anner  of  herbs. 

Luke  xi.  4a. 
Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  .  .  .  shall  say  all  man- 
tter  of  evil  against  you  falsely.  Mat  v.  11. 

—In  a  manner,  in  a  certain  degree,  measure, 
or  sense;  to  a  certain  extent;  as,  it  is  tn  a 
manner  done  already. 

The  bread  is  in  a  manner  common,     i  Sam.  xsL  5. 

Augustinus  does  in  a  manner  confess  the  charge. 

Baker. 

Stk.  Form,  method,  custom,  habit  fashion, 
air,  look,  mien,  aspect,  appearance. 

Manner  t  (man'^r),  n.  A  thing  stolen  and 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  thief;  mainour. 

Mannered  (man'n«rd),  a.  L  Having  or  pos- 
sessed of  manners,  carriage,  or  conduct 

Beseeching  yon 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Mannered  as  she  is  bom.  Skak. 


2.  In  the  flne  arts,  exhibiting  the  peculiar 
style  of  an  author  or  artist,  more  particu- 
larly in  its  objectionable  form.  'Hehce 
inspiration  plans  his  mannered  lays.'  Orain^ 
ger. 

Mannerism  (man'nfir-izm),  n.  Adherence 
to  the  same  manner;  uniformity  of  manner, 
especially  a  tasteless  unlfonzuty,  without 
freedom  or  variety;  excessive  adherence  to 
a  characteristic  mode  or  manner  of  action 
or  treatment 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even 
agreeable,  when  the  manner,  though  vicious,  is  na* 
titraL  Few  readers,  for  example,  would  be  witling 
to  part  with  the  mannerism  01  Milton  or  of  Burke. 
But  a  mannerism  which  does  not  sit  easy  on  the 
mannerist,  which  has  been  adopted  on  principle,  and 
which  can  be  sustained  only  by  constant  effort,  is 
always  offensive.  And  such  is  the  mannerism  of 
Johnson.  Macautay. 

Ibinnerlst  (roan'n^r-Ist),  n.  One  sddicted 
to  mannerism;  one  who  in  action  or  treat- 
ment adheres  to  one  unvaried  manner, 
whether  natural  or  copied:  said  especially 
of  writers  and  artists.  See  extract  under 
Manmbrism. 

Mannerliness  (man'n«r-li-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  mannerly,  or  civil  and  re- 
spectful in  l>ehavlour;  dvUity;  complais- 
ance. 

Mannerly  (man'n6r-li),  a.  Showing  good 
manners;  correct  in  deportment;  civil;  re- 
spectful; complaisant;  not  rude  or  vulgar. 

What  thou  think'st  meet  and  is  most  mannerly, 

SAak. 

Mannerly  (man'n«r-li),  adv.  With  good 
manners  or  civility ;  respectfully;  without 
rudenesa 

Better  it  is  to  lap  one's  pottage  like  a  dog,  than  to 
eat  it  mannerly  with  a  spoon  m  the  devilS  givmg. 

Fuller. 

Manners-bit  (man'n«rz-bit).  n.  A  portion 
of  a  dish  left  by  guests  that  the  host  may 
not  feel  himself  reproached  for  insufficient 
preparation.    [Local.] 

Mazinheim  Oold  (manniim  gOld),  n.  [From 
Mannheim,  in  Baden,  where  it  was  origin- 
ally made.]  A  brass  containing  80  parts 
copper  and  20  parts  zinc,  used  by  jewellers 
to  iniitate  gold. 

Mannlkln(man'i-kin),  n.  Same  as  If anilHn. 
Beattie. 

Manning  t  (man'ing),  n.  A  day's  work  of  a 
man. 

Mannish  (man'I^),  a.  1.  Having  the  na- 
ture of  man;  proper  to  the  human  species; 
human.  Gctoer.  [Rare.]— 2.  Charactieristic 
of  or  resembling  a  man  as  distinguished 
from  a  woman;  hence,  as  applied  to  a 
woman,  masculine;  unwomanly.  'A  woman 
impudent  and  tnannieh  grown.'    Shak. 

She's  as  much  too  mannish  as  he  too  womanish. 

Beau.  &-  Ft. 

8.  Simulating  manhood ;  having  the  air  or 
appearance  of  manliness  without  the  reality. 
[Bare] 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have.       Shak. 

4.  Characteristic  of  the  age  of  manhood. 
'Though  now  our  voioes  have  got  the  titon- 
fmh  crack.'    Shak, 

MnwTilahly  (man'Lsh-li),  adv.  In  a  mannish 
manner;  boldly. 

Mannlslmess  (man'ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  ouality  of  being  mannish;  boldness;  mas- 
cullneness.  'The  painted  faces,  the  man- 
nishnest.  and  monstrous  disguisedness  of 
one  sex.     Bp.  HalL 

Mannite  (man1t),n.  (CeTT|40«.)  A  peculiar 
variety  of  sugar  obtained  from  manna,  of 
which  it  forms  the  greater  part  When 
manna  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  the 
solution  as  it  cools  deposits  the  mannite  in 
flaky  and  circular  crystals,  often  arranged 
in  concentric  grou];)s.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  iidces  which  exude  from  several  species 
of  cherry  and  apple,  in  various  mushrooms, 
in  some  roots,  such  as  that  of  celery,  in 
the  fermented  luice  of  beet-root,  carrots, 
onions,  Ac ,  and  also  in  some  sea-weeds, 
such  as  Laminaria  saeefiarina.  It  has  a 
faint  sweetish  taste.  Called  also  Mtiehroom- 
tugar. 

Msmoravre  (ma-n(/v£r  or  ma-nQ'v6r),  n. 
[Fr.  manoeuvre— main,  L.  manue,  the  hand, 
and  oewore,  L.  opera,  work.]  1.  A  regulated, 
dexterous  movement,  particularly  in  an 
army  or  navy;  any  evolution,  movement,  or 
change  of  position  among  companies,  bat- 
talions, regiments,  ships.  Su:. ,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  forces  in  the  best 
manner  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  English  commander  wore  close  round  upon 
the  enemy,  and  actually  separated  their  line,  placing 
the  central  ships  of  the  French  between  two  fires. 
This  bold  and  masterly  memctttvre  proved  decisive. 

Belsham. 


ch,  cAaln;     eh.  So.  locA;     g,  po;     J,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sii^;     tb,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  idg;    wh,  tcAig;    sh,  azure. ~See  KlT. 
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2.  Si«iiaff«ment  with  addreuor  artful  design; 
an  adroit  procedure;  intrigue;  stratagem. 

To  make  them  the  principal,  not  the  lecondaiy 
theatre  of  their  manmnvrt*  for  securing  a  deter- 
mined  majority  in  Parliament.  BurJte. 

8.  A  silly  affected  trick  of  manner  to  attract 
notice;  as,  he  is  full  of  mancmvret.  [Scotch.] 

HsuiOSUVre  (ma-nO'vdr  or  ma-nQ'v6r),  v.i. 
pret  ^  PP*  manamvred;  ppr.  maruxuvT' 
mg.  1.  To  perform  manosuvres;  to  move  or 
change  positions  among  troops  or  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  advanta^er^us  attack  or  de- 
fenoOf  or  in  military  exercise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discipline.— 2.  To  manage  with  ad- 
dress or  art:  to  employ  intrigue  or  strata- 
gem to  effect  a  purpose. 

]IailOSUTre(ma*nO'T6rorma-nO'TtoX«.C.  To 
change  the  position  of,  as  troops  or  ships ; 
to  make  to  perform  evolutions. 

Sir  Geo.  Rodney  .  .  .  now  matuntvrui  the  fleet 
with  such  skill,  as  to  eain  the  wind  of  the  enemy 
during  the  night  and  entirely  to  proclude  their  retreat. 

Beltkam. 

IfanCBUTrttr  (ma*n5'vto-«r  or  ma-nQ\4r- 
ArX  n.    One  who  manosuvres. 

lun-Of-ltraw  (man'ov-strn),  n.  See  under 
Mam. 

Man-of-war  (man'ov-warX  n.  An  armed 
ship;  a  government  vessel,  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  war.— JfsTMtAiMtr&vnl  Same 
as  FriaaU'bird  (which  see).— Portu^tiaM 
man-^'tgar,  a  sailor's  name  for  the  PAy- 
9aHa  ptlagiia  or  atlantioa,   SeePHTSAUA. 

Man-Of-lvmr'B-mailCnian-ov-warz'manX  n. 
A  seaman  belonging  to  a  ship-of -war. 

Manometer,  Manoscope  (ma-nom'et^r. 
man'O-skdpX  n.  [Gr.  manot,  rare,  not  dense, 
and  tiMtron,  measure,  tkope6,  to  view.1  An 
inurnment  to  measure  or  show  the  altera- 
tions in  the  rarity  or  density  of  the  air.  or 
to  measure  the  rarity  of  any  gas.  As.  how- 
ever, the  rarity  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  its 
elastic  force,  so  long  as  its  temperature  and 
ohttnical  composition  remain  unchanged, 
such  Instruments  as  measure  the  elastic 
force  of  gases  or  steam  are  also  properly 
termed  manometers.  They  are  variously 
constructed. 

ManonMtrlo,  Manometrioal  (man-d-mef - 

rik.  man-d-met'rik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
manometer;  made  bv  the  manometer;  as, 
manonuirie  observations. 
Manor  (man'or).  n.  [O.Fle.  manoir,  tnaneir, 
fMafMr,  LL.  man^rittm,  a  dwelling-place,  a 
mansion,  from  L.  man0o»  to  stay,  to  dwell] 
l.t  Dwelling;  habitation.  Chaucer.— 2.  In 
tais.  a  lordship  or  baronv  held  by  a  lord  and 
subject  to  the  luriadiotion  of  a  court-baron 
held  by  him ;  the  Jurisdiction  appertaining 
to  such  a  court 

MmM0r  was  originally  a  district  of  ground  held  by 
a  lord  or  great  personage  who  kept  to  himself  sucn 
parts  of  it  as  were  necessary  for  his  own  use.  which 
were  called  trmf  dtminiemUs.ot  demesne  lands,  and 
distributed  the  rest  to  freehold  tenants.  . . .  Manors 
were  abo  called  baronies,  as  they  still  are  lordships, 
and  each  baron  or  lord  was  empowered  to  hola  a 
rtomcstir  lourt  called  the  €*Mrt  tmr<0H  for  redressing 
misdeniciuours  and  nuisances  within  the  manor,  nnd 
for  settling  disputes  of  property  among  the  tenants. 

Jlf««49  »  tyMit*(y. 

S.  In  Am^rioan  law^  a  tract  oi  land  occu- 
Died  by  tenants  who  pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to 
the  proprietor,  sometimes  in  kind,  and 
aomeUmea  perform  certain  stipulated  ser- 
vices.   BurrilL 

Man-orolilB(man-orldsXn>  [From  a  fueled 
resemblance  Detween  its  Up  and  the  body  of 
a  man  hung  by  the  head.]    A  plant.  Aetras  I 
•nlArofMfiAora,  nat  order  Orchidaces^,  a  j 
greenish-Oowered  orchid  which  grows  in 
meadows  and  pastures  in  the  soutn  of  Sng-  , 
land.     The  genus  is  distinguished  from 
ortkit  by  the  absence  of  a  spur,  but  con- 
tains no  species  of  Importance 

ManoT-lioiifleb  Manor  laat  (man'or-hous, 
man'oredtX  m^  The  house  or  mansion  be- 
loQfing  to  a  manor. 

Manonal,  ManorUlt  (ma-a<y^-a],  ma-n§'- 
ri-alX  A.    Ptrtaining  to  a  manor. 

Thicy  kav«  no  dvfl  Hbcrty;  their  childreB  bekmg 
» t>»  them,  but  to  their —«ii»rK/ lord.   IT.  T**Jtt. 


n.    See  MA50R-Horss. 

Manooo<^<^'w>    See  MAKOMim. 

ManoooOST  (ma-noslio-piX  «%.  (Or.  rmanot^ 
thin.  andsTcmd  to  examine.]  That  branch 
of  physics  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
determinattoiot  the  densi^  of  vapours  and 

^■SMSk 

ManOTiry  (ma-nd'v«r-iX  M.  In  lew.  a  d»- 
Ttoe  or  mancHaviing  to  cat^  game  iDe- 

InmpHwiwr  (aan'pMt^rX  n.  One  who 
pleases  men,  or  who  exhibits  servility  to 
iain  tiie  favour  of  men. 

Man-OVOllttr t  (man'kwel-^X  n^    A 
kUler;  a  manslayer;  a  munto^er. 


Wilt  thou  kin  Cod's  officers  and  the  king's?  O 
thou  honey-seed  (homicide)  rogue  I  thou  art  a  noney- 
seed ;  a  fitan-quttUr,  and  a  woman-queller.     Skak. 

Man-ront.  Manred  (man'rent.  man'recQ,  n. 
IMan-rerU  is  a  corruption  of  Tnanred,  O.E. 
manre<U,  homage:  iiY)m  titan,  and  term. 
red.redeita  in  kmared);  it  thus  corresponds 
to  ncma^fe,  from  homo,  a  man.]  In  Scots 
lato,  personal  service  or  attendance.  It  was 
the  token  of  a  species  of  bondage,  whereby 
free  persons  became  bondmen,  or  followers 
of  those  who  were  their  patrons  or  de- 
fenders. 

Man-rope  (man'rdpX  n.  One  of  the  ropes 
suspenoed  from  stancliions  on  each  side  of 
a  gangway  used  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing a  ship's  side,  hatchways,  Ac 

Mansard  Roof  (man'sUrd  rOf),  n.  (From 
Francois  Manaard,  a  French  arcliitect,  the 
inventor,  who  died  in  1606.]  A  roof  formed 


Mansard  Roof. 
A,  Tie-beam.    B.  Collar-beam.    CC,  Rafters. 

with  an  upper  and  under  set  of  rafters  on 
each  side,  the  under  set  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  perpendicular  than  the  upper. 
Called  also  Curb-roqf. 

Manse  (mansX  n.  [Xonn.  man$e,  a  farm 
with  a  house  attached;  L.L  ynantut,  man- 
•tim,  a  residence,  from  L.  maneo,  mansum, 
to  stay,  to  dwell  ]  1. 1 A  house  or  habitation 
with  or  without  land ;  particularly,  a  par- 
sonage house.— 2.  In  Scotland,  properly  the 
dwelling-house  of  a  ];>arochial  clergyman,  the 
ground  allotted  to  him  being  termed  his 
qlebe;  hence,  the  dwelling-house  reserved 
for  the  minister  of  any  Presbyterian  church. 
—CatriUU  manse,  t  a  manor-house  or  lord's 
court 

This  lady  died  at  her  capittU  manst  at  Fencot  near 
Bicester  in  xttx.  T.  iVart»H. 

Manservant  (man'sto-vantX  n.  A  male  ser- 
vant 

iff^wai^yii  (man'shonX  n.  [L  moMtio^  mon- 
9wniMt  from  mninco^  to  dwell]  L  Anyplace 
of  residence;  a  house,  especially  a  house  of 
considerable  site  and  pretension;  a  habita- 
tion: an  abode. 

In  my  Father'k  boose  are  many  mattsi^Ms. 

Jn.  aiv.  a. 

Thy  mansimt  wants  thee.  Adam.     Atittan. 
These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep. 
And  in  one  grave  their  mttttsimHS  keep.  DetthatH. 

2.  Tho  house  of  the  lord  of  a  manor;  a 
manor-house. 

Mansion  (man'shonX  t.i.  To  dwell;  to  re- 
side.   (Rare.) 

Visible  as  the  clouds  of  heaTen.  and  other  meteors; 
as  also  the  rest  of  the  creatures  mmmji'mvci^  therein. 

ManirifinaTy  (man'shon-a-ri).  a.    Resident; 

rttddentiary;  w^tmantionary  canons.  Wria^ 
Mansion-house  (man'shon-housX  n.    The 

house  in  which  one  rMides;  an  inhabited 

house;  a  manor-house. 

(A  buririary)  must  be.  accortfing  to  Sr  Edward 
Coke's  dcnnition.  in  a  *maHn*M-M«itse,  and  therefore 
to  Account  for  the  reason  why  breaking  open  a 
church  is  burslanr.  he  quaintly  obserres  that  it  b 


domus  mutnsi*njJit  DeL 


BUuks^m. 


—The  Mansion-houee.  the  official  residmce 
of  the  Lord-mayor  of  London. 
MafialomTT  (man'shon-ri),  n.     Practice  of 
building  places  of  abode.    [Rare.  ] 

The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approre. 

By  his  lor'd  mmMn'^nty,  that  the  hearen'k  breath 

Smells  wooii^ty  here.  SJ^MJt. 

Manslangtlter  (man'sl»-t«rX  n-  L  The 
slaughter  or  kiUhig  of  a  man  or  of  men;  de- 
struction of  the  human  species;  murdo'. 

To  prtrciMne  in  battle,  and  subdue 
NAtT."us,  an.i  bring  home  spoiS  with  infinite 
M^ijJjH^ksrr.  shaH  be  hekl  the  highest  pitch 
Of  homaa  glory.  Mil  ton. 

S.  In  lau,  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  man 
without  malice,  express  or  implied.  This 
mav  be  votuntsjy.  upon  a  sudden  heat  or 
excitement  of  anger;  or  involimtary,  but  in 
the  commission  of  some  imlawful  act  Man- 
slaughter differs  from  murdo*  in  not  pro- 
ceeding  from  malice  prepense  or  deliberate, 
which  tt  essential  to  constitute  murder.  It 
differs  from  excusable  homicide,  being  done 
in    consequence   of    some  unlawfal    act 


whereas  excusable  homicide  happens  in 

consequence  of  misadventure. 
Manslayer  (man'sla-6rX  n.    One  that  has 

slain  a  human  being.    'Cities  of  refuge  for 

the  manslayer.'    Num.  xxzv.  6. 
Manstealer  (man'stSl-drXn.  One  who  steak 

human  beingis,  generally  for  the  purpose  of 

selling  them  as  slaves.   'For  liars,  for  man- 

stealera.'    I  Tim.  i  10. 
Manstealing  (man'stei-ing),  )k    The  act  of 

stealing  a  human  lieing  to  sell  into  slaverj-. 
Man-Sty  (man'stiX  n.    A  sty  or  dwellini: 

unfit  for  human  habitation ;  a  filthy  dwell- 
ing-place. 

The  landlord  who,  as  too  many  do,  neglects  his 
cottages  till  they  become  man'Sties,  to  breed  pauper- 
ism and  disease.  Kings^y. 

Mansnete  (man'swetX  a.  {L.  mamtietue, 
iame—mamui,  the  hand,  said»ue8eo,metufn, 
to  become  accustomed.]  Tame;  gentle;  not 
wild  or  ferocious.  'Domestic  and  man' 
sttete  birds.'    Bay.    [Rare.] 

Mansuetode  (man'swS-t&dX  n.  [Ii.  man- 
suetudo^  from  mannutus.  See  Mansuete.] 
Tameness;  mildness;  gentieness.  Herbert. 
[Rare.] 

Manswear  (man'sw&rX  v.  i.  Same  as  Ifam- 
noear. 

Manswom  (man'swdmX'i)>>>.    [A  Sax.  mdn- 
twerian,  to  swear  wickedly,  to  forswear- 
mdn,  sin. wickedness,  and  ewerian,  to  swear.  ] 
Perjured.    [Scotch.]    See  Mainswear. 

Manta  (man'taX  n.  [Sp.  manta,  a  blanket  ] 
A  flat  flJBh  that  is  very  troublesome  to  pearl- 
fishers. 

Mantchoo,  n.    See  Manchoo. 

Mantean  (maii-tdX  n.  pi.  Manteans  or 
Manteanx  (mah-tdzX  [Fr.]  A  mantle;  a 
cloak.  'The  yellow  manCeaiM  of  the  bride.' 
Hudibras, 

Mantel  (man'telX  n.  [O.Fr.  manUl,  Fr.  tnan- 
teau.  (See  Mantle.)  Though  matUel  and 
mantle  are  really  the  same  word,  they  are 
differently  spelled  to  mark  the  different 
senses  of  the  two  forms.]  The  ornamental 
work  above  a  fireplace;  especiidly,  a  narrow 
shelf  or  slab  chiefly  used  to  support  orna- 
ments; a  mantel-piece;  a  mantel-shdf. 

Mantelet,  Mantlet  (man'tel-et,  mantaetX 
n.  [Dim.  of  mantftf.]  1.  A  small  cloak  worn 
by  women ;  also,  a  wide  and  short  doak 
with  which  kniuits  formerlv  covered  their 
shields^— 2.  In  fort  a  kind  of  movable  para- 
pet or  penthouse,  made  of  planln  nailed 
one  over  another  to  the  height  of  almost  6 
feet,  cased  with  tin  and  set  on  wheels.  In 
a  siege  this  is  driven  before  pioneers  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  enemy's  small  riiot 

Mantellnet  (man'tel-inX  n.  Alittiemantte 
used  bv  knimts  at  tournaments.       * 

Manteula  C°um*tell-aX  n.  [In  honour  of 
Dr.  ManteU.}    A  genus  of  fossil  cvcadiform 

{•lants,  chiefly  foimd  in  the  oolite  of  the 
sle  of  Portland.  The  stem  is  cylindrical 
and  covered  with  transverse  impressions  of 
leaf  bases.  The  internal  structure  resem- 
bles Oycaa. 

Mftntel-piece  (man'tel-pSsX  n.  Popularlv, 
the  same  as  mantel  or  mantel-shell  InorcA. 
distinguished  as  the  horixontal  decoration 
in  front  of  the  mantel-tree,  supported  by 
the  Jambs  of  a  chimney-piece,  and  itself  sup- 
porting the  mantel-shelf. 

MantU-shelf  (man'tel-shelfX  n-  llie  shelf 
or  horizontal  slab  of  a  mantel 

Mantel-tree  (nian'tel-trex  n.  In  arek.  a 
beam  behind  the  mantel-piece  serving  as  a 
lintel  to  a  fireplace,  sometimes  replaced  by 
a  brick  arch,  to  which  the  name  is  also  ^ven. 

Mantle  (man'tikX  a.  [Or.  mantikoe,  from 
mantis,  a  prophet]  Relating  to  prophecy 
or  divination,  or  to  one  supposed  to  be  ixi- 
spired;  prophetic 

Mantlchor,  Mantlcor,  n.   See  BIahtigeb. 

Mantids  (man'ti-ddX  n.  i>Z.  A  family  of  or- 
thopterous  insects,  named  from  the  genus 
Mantis. 

Mantiser  (man'ti-j«r),  rather  Mantlchor, 
Manncor  (man'ti-korX  n.  [L.  mantichora. 
Or.  manHoidras,  martichSras,  a  fabulous 
Indian  beast  with  a  human  face,  a  lion's 
body,  and  a  scorpion's  tail,  from  Per.  morvf- 
khora,  man-eater— manf.  man.  and  khawr, 
an  eater.]  1.  In  h^r.  a  monster  with  the 
face  of  a  man.  the  body  of  a  lion  or  tiger. 
l(mg  spiral  horns,  and  the  tail  of  a  scoipion. 
2.  A  large  monkey  or  baboon.    Arbuthnot. 

Mantina  (man-tinaX  n.  [Sp.;  same  origin  as 
mantle  (which  seeXl  1-  A  nood;  a  woman's 
head-covering.  whJch  falls  down  upon  the 
shoulders  and  may  be  used  as  a  veU:  worn 
in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies.— 2.  A 
light  cloak  or  covering  thrown  over  the 
dress  of  a  lady. 


me.  fftr,  tat»  tftU;       WMb,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;       note,  not  move;       tube.  tub.  boll;       oil.  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abvne;     y.  Sc  fey. 


HuitU  (nunlli),  n.  IGr..  mUad  at  lociut, 
with  loDf  Udn  fan-lig%  which  m  con- 
■Untlj'  In  motloD.  |  A  mam  ot  ofthoptar- 
oot  IniMt*,  nmu^aUa  tor  thslr  Erol«qas 
(othu.  tber  (nquoit  tntt  ud  uiinU.  luu] 


IT.  rtligimi^  or  pnjFiog-niaiitli.  hu  recelTAd 
lU  DunB  fnni  Ihs  peculiar  poilbon  of  the 
utmor  pair  ol  lt«*,  nHmbllnf  thit  ot  ■ 
Hnan'i  huuli  %t  pn]reT.  In  ueIt  hafalta 
uuy  lire  vexj  Tondoui,  Ulling  Iniscti  and 
catting  them  to  plecea.  Ther  an  natiTu 
chiefly  of  tropical  rvgloni,  bat  an  alu 
(ODnd  In  FrtBce,  Bpaln,  and  the  wanner 

_parta  of  Surope. 

8uitl»«mi  (man'tlt^knib},  n.  A  nanw 
Kffea  to  cruitacsa  of  the  gftnna  Sqnllla, 
tram  the  woond  pair  ot  Jaw-l«C  bslng  nrr 
laiRc,  and  (onncd  •en'  uke  the  fon-lega  ol 
fnucti  ol  the  genu  Hantla 

lEuitl*M  <m«n-tl*VtX  •>■  A  gBDiu  ol  neo- 
ropteroiia  uuacti  ol  mull  dia,  and  wldolj' 
dlipacwd.  The;  chlaflr  nalda  iqioD  tnea 
Their  fon-)ec*  an  fonnad  Uka  thOM  In  lh< 


I,  oi  which  the  genna 
•iv  trpa,    Bh  Kuitisfa. 
lan-dfa),  n.     [L.,  addltton,  lu- 
IC-welght— an  Elriuoan  word.  I 


put  or  a  loniithm  aa  oonnselsd  with  the 
Integral  part  or  ekaroclfniUe.  Tbiu  In  the 
logarithm  of  SDO=l'«M»  the  ebancMrUtii: 
la  t,  and  th*  mantlMa  la  -SHM. 

Wtntii  ■tlrlmp  (man'tla^lirlmp).  n,  Co- 
lt* naemblanii)  to  tba  mantli  Iniect 

XuiU*  (man'tl),  n     [A.  Sax,  aimtil,  mtn- 


1.  A  klDd  ot  cloak  or  looH  | 
worn  oTer  other  gaimenU, 


thing  that  conctaU. 


d  behind  the  r 
<a)  the  eitemal  told  of  the  lUn  In  moit 
mollnact,  tunning  a  cloak  In  which  the 
liKtnt  ar«  protected.  A)  An;  tnt  onter 
membrnne.  -fi.  In  arek.  tbe  uma  ai  WsnUI 
(which  iee>— Lody'i  mmOt.    B«b  I.uit'b- 

1.  pnt  A  pp. 


.    To  cloak;  to  corer;  to  dit- 


/«.*- 


S.  In/aJmuY,  to  rtntch  oDt  on*  vliu 

the  leg,  ai  a  hawk,  bf  waf  ot  r^lef;  to 
apnad  oot  the  winga  for  eaae :  Died  flgiira- 
drelr  in  the  toUowlng  eitnct  ;— 
Mr  mo  hi>C7  M  irllli  Ml  dibhl 

S-  To  became  corered  with  a  coating,  aa  a 
Uqnid;  to  wnd  np  trolh  or  team;  to  cnam; 
to  diaplar  inperfldal  changea  of  hue. 


_   — ,  one  whoa*  onlj 

clothing  li  a  mantle. 

■  pool  Irish  jHdhifr  with  hfrhfJrbuHlncmtwailiVT 

■UlUflt,  )L     Me  UANTELR, 
llMltl*-irM  (man'tl-tr«),  n,    BameaaVan- 


Kan-trkp  (maa'tnp^  n.  An  engine  tor 
catching  traapaaien.  It  li  now  unlawful, 
nnlete  act  in  a  dwelling-hoaie  between  ann. 


In  Italf.  In  rapport  of  the  latter,  comp. 
mOlinir.tTomMaan.]  AUdf'igown.  -A 
new  nwntui  ot  genuine  Jtench  tllk.'    Sir 

W.ScBtt 

Xantna-iiuker  <mMi'ta-ft-mUc-tr).  n.  One 
who  maku  dnnei  (or  (enuleai  a  dnia- 

br  At  mQA  £uMoD*b]«  ladiH.        '  Sffttattr, 

Hantaan  (mui'lfi-an).  a.    Belonglog  to  the 

town  of  lianlOB  In  Italj. 
MantnaS  (man'ta-an),  n.     A  natlre  or  In- 

habltent  of  Uantna. 


g  their 


Sm«     [Scotch.] 

^■""°1  (raan'fl.aiy  <t.  [L.  numuuKi,  pei^ 
talnlng  to  the  hand.  froD)  nuinut,  the  hand.  1 
1-  Fenonned  by  the  hand;  aa,  maniuu 
laboDT  or  operation.  —1  Uied  or  made  by 
the  hand;  aa,  a  deed  under  the  king's  tlgn 
manual.  —  JTanvoJ  oteAoteL  the  le(t«r> 
made  br  the  Ongen  and  band,  mad  bjr 
-*"■   "-'  j-.-i.  i-  GommnnlcaUng  tt 


dlera  an  taugbt  to  handle  tbelr  mniket 


h  M  may  ba  canlad  !d 
(ha  baud  or  conTenlantly  handled ;  aa,  a 
manuaJ  ot  lawa— 2  The  (errlce-book  of 
the  Romiah  Chnrch.  —  &  The  key.board  ot 
an  organ,  the  niue  ol  keyi  played  by  the 
hand ,  Bi  dlatlngnlibed  Irom  the  pidali,  cboaa 
played  by  the  teet. 

M»mi«li«t  (man'O-al-ltt),  n.  An  aitUcer ; 
a  workman.    [Bare.] 

Kasniair  (manll'al-11),  ode.    By  hand. 

Mannarr  (mantt-a-rll,  a.  [L.  manuariiu. 
from  msiHu.  the  hand. )  Done  by  the  hand; 
mannal,  'The  nqolillaneia  ot  maniurv 
■kllL-    Bp-BiA    iKxHLl 

HuuiUal  t  (ma-na1il41),  a.  [L.  nuntiMoIfi, 
tram  nunuMa.  mooay  obtained  troni  the 
•alaol  booty,  booty,  tn>m  nunu*.  the  hand.] 
Belonging  to  *poi1>:  Ukan  In  war.— Jfanu- 
MalDglHmn,  aeolnmn  adorned  wltb  trophlea 
ud  ipotli. 

ManabTlal  (m»-naiirf-a]),  a.  In  anoC.  per- 
lalnlng  to  the  manubrium;  fonnad  like  the 
nunubriom. 

■atmbtlnm  (nu-nO'brl-nDiV  n.  rL.  a 
handle,  tram  mar 


4  Inlhehiud;  ilaadlng;  a 

Brtmanti'dDkftO.n.  [Lmomu, 

' a  leader.]    1,  Ad  ofllcai 

iRh  who  gaTe  the  ilgnal 


MMmftOtnr*  (man-a-fak'tfir).  v  I.  pnt.  A 
pp.  mata^atturtd ;  ppr.  manif/Dcturfw. 
1.  To  make  or  fabricate  from  nw  mateilall, 


v>  u*^,  mm,  Hw  manuAuturd 

,>Uk,  or  iron. 
Kanillkotilia  (man.d.fak'iar),  e.i    To  ba 

occupied  Id  manuf actarea ;  aa,  thoae  who 

tnannfactutt  an  (upparted  by  thoae  who 

DM  their  gooda. 
Haiiiifiiotlliw  {Dian-a-lak'tar4r),  n.    On* 

who  manufactDrei:  one  who  employa  work- 


Mannfttntniiag  (man-Q-fak'tfir-lng),  pp. 
and  iL  L  Employed  In  making  good*:  aa.  a 
'- ■--  fiouia,  eompar "•-'■ 


Mafitualiiloii  <u 

umLUio.     Bee  U. 
atinga 


n-tt-ai'ihon),  n,  (L.n 


"i'^a 


.0-mltT,B.i 


To  nleaae  from  il 


-  pnL  dt  pp.  milii' 
,u.n.uting.     [L.  namt- 

Tirrf  to  Ubarale  from 
penonai  oonoage  or  leiVitnde;  to  fne,  aa  a 
alave;  to  emancipate.  'Barone  .  .  .  wbo 
manumfUiil  their  irutaJa.'     Iforlm. 

MnnnmnMga  (ni«n'n.mft-HT\  n      [LnonUt. 


rheel-carrlaga  ao 

alttlng  In  It  may  more  It  !n  any  direction;  a 
caniaga  lor  eienlae, 
Hail1iniblB(ma-nllr'a'b1),iL  [From  manure.] 

l.t  That  may  be  cnltlrated. 

l  Hiat  may  be  manured  or  enriched  by 
■Uanracel  (ma-nOrlJ),  n.  CulUratlaD. 
WtnnruM  t  (Dia-nOr'ani).  n.  ColtlntloD. 
montnvif; 


Ht  To  cultivate  by  manual  tabonr;  to  till; 
toderelop  bycutture.  'The manurin0 hand 
of  the  tiller.'    UiiUm. 


oh,  cJUId:      di,8c.IoeA;     B,po;     ],Ji 


.jr  wmit»b!e  oi 
V  viai  mimun 


•iiisi 


hnproie  the  natonl  uu,  o 


.«  .. ^..7  vfalch  Is  dlinlnlihe<l  bj  tha 

ropimDiiuillycUTled  away.  Aolnul,  t«kb- 

ili  tiuipota.    Anlmil  lubitucsa  Imployed 

uaei  of  uiimUB,  erouad  booes,  blood,  the 


ultle,  ih«p,  ponlRj,  &c.-,  urine, 
gniui  n  (the  decompOKd  eicremsntotsquatlc 
birdi);  the«cr»ptng»ot!e»tlier,  horn,  Bod  the 

utlrniU  Llgnld  muiure,  CDDilatlng  ot  towD 
Hvage,  the  dnlnlogi  of  dung-heipe,  itablM, 
*od  ro»-hoDBet.  I>  Ituxely  cmployod  [n  miny 
dlitrictA  AlthouAh  larmfln  aeaflnllv  pre- 
tor  to  abtorb  the  liquid  eicremsata  of  tbelr 
cattle  by  meaiia  of  atnw.  yet  umetlinea 
mora  ii  produced  tbao  can  be  absorbed. 


drawn  by  a  horae.  oier 
time*  by  a  force-pump  ai 
timea  by  almplf  grarlUlloD.     The  Uqql 


d  IK  high  TBlue  aa  a 


phoaphateH,  nltratea,  Ac. 
WUmrsnUIlI  (ma-nHi'meDt),  n.     Cnltln- 

vita!'     WoHm.    [Rare] 
Ibmimr  (ma-nOt'er),  n.  One  that  maoursa 

Sue!'  a  5^ 
..    tL.  manu 


to  maDUiei.    '  The  m 


M»nn«crtpt  (matfa-ekript).  7 

-     --    -■'■      with  the  bind  or 

WrttUra 


A  iKWli  or  paper  wriltsn  w 
S^tlontowhatleprinted.  ' 


adulMtoi 


Worthy  of 

mamfforthy 
--■1 


HmiX  (manaks),  n. 
ot  the  Inh^ltanta  ( 

belonga  to  the  Oadhsuc  orancn  01  uie  ueii 
tonguei.  and  la  thua  ckntly  allied  to  U 
Irlih  and  Gaelic  — Z.  VteA  aa  a  piurs 
Native*  or  InhabitanU  of  the  lale  of  Ma 
Wiitlan  also  "     ' 


(men'i),  a.  [A,  Sat  manig,  manig, 
.monia.Qof^  manage,  D.  menig.  Dui. 
I,  O.U.O.  manag.  0.  maiuA,  many 


■uppoaltion  la  that  It  contalna  ■ 


alngular  number  it  haa  mora  ot  a  dietrlba- 
tire  or  empbatlc  lone  than  witta  1  plunl 


imrnon  herd.    '  The  toiling 


packed  together  like  te  many  herrings. 
(A)  A  certain  number  Indeflaltely :  aa. 


multiplied,    frequent,    manifold,    vuioua,' 
divert,  tmiilry. 
SUny  (men'i),  n.   [A.ati.mrniMo.manigu. 

l.lAmilltitude.  'OthoufcodmoBj/.'  &(o*. 
'Therank-Bcenteduianti.'  Shai.~2.  Acon- 
alderable  number:  preceded  by  the  Inde- 
finite article. 

[The  phraae  n  nuinv  (aa  well  aa  a  prilt)/ 

maiiyare'atllliniwnimonuae.]  "  '"" 
Uanrl  (men'i),  fi.    [.Sh  Meihy]   A  reUnue 

HuiT-foimtaiiied  (men'l-fonnt-And),  a. 
Hating  many  fount^og  or  etreama;  being 

Hany-hBaded  (men'i-hed-ed),  a.  Having 
headed  bfatt  or  motutcr,  often  applied  to  a 


O  -ho  ■ouMiShio  Iw  Oiy  klngf'   Sir  If.  Snrft. 

Hlii7-peopled  (tneiil-pt-pld).  a.  Hating  a 
numeroua  popnlatlon,  or  inhabited  by  many 
(■liferent  race);  aa,  the  nunv-peopW  earth. 

MuintlUa  (men'i-plit).  n.  pi.     A  popalsr 

mmlnsnta.    Dr.  Carjitnter. 
Muiy-tlded  (men'l-aiit-edX  a.    1.  Hating 

(Hieif  queati'on.'— 1  BitiiUtlng  many  aipecU 

mental  or  moral  activity  In  many  different 
dtrectlDDt;  hence,  open  to  many  iRflueDcea; 
having  vide  lympalhiea;  aa,  a  manu-tjdtd 


r  of  IndlvtdoaU 


nta,DU,  fBt,4n;       m«.  met,lM 


i!  lie  quality  oihav(ngabiiitle 
diaplay  themaeltea  In  many  dlBerent  illrec 
tlona:  the  quality  of  having  wide  aympathlea; 
the  quality  ot  being  capable  of  regarding  a 

luioT-irari,  BbJlT-Wl>e(mcn'l-ii&E,  men'- 
TMaVadi.     In  many  different  waya;  mul- 
tlfarlonaly;  varlonaly. 
MMr  (mar),  n.    Same  aa  Mair. 
Maori  (ma'o-ri),  n,     [A  Neti  Zealand  woM 

I    natiteliAablUntaof  NewZeaUnd. 

MUTl  (ma'o-ri).  o.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
'    native  Inhabitantaot  New  Zealand. 

BUormar  (mar-mflr),  n,  (Gael,  mam;  maer, 

royal  aleward  of  high  dignity  and  power, 
placed  by  the  King  of  Scotland  oier  a  pro- 

,  the  offloe  of  royal  depaty,  enjoying  a  third 
I  puinfiUreiennea  Wijiten  also  JforTmur 
.    fwhldiaee> 

[  11141  (map),  n.    [L  moptw,  a  Punic  word 

algniMrii  a  napkin,  table-napkin— morqu 

I    mi<nfU(Pr.  tnappetivmdt,  It.  inappat^oiiav), 

n.  pin;      n«lf,  not,  mave;       tUbe,  tub,  bqll; 


1.  A  repr««ent*tlon  0: 

earth  or  of  any  part  of  it,  or  of  the  whole  or 
—  — —  _.  .!._  eoleatial  iphan,  uually 

,...  .)surfaoeiiiaiit 

be  laid  down  according  to  tba  lawa  of  wr- 


I  repreaeutaUon  m 


apectlte.  or  tl 

Iplei 

proJectl_...     ,.... 

cipal  projections,  the  orthographic,  the 
atereoeraphle.  theglohnlar,  the  conical  aod 
the  cylindrical  or  Hercator's,  dtatinguiahed 


.  map>.— 3  Fig.  a  distinct  and 


pecuilartotheDarthemandtemperate  parts 
of  the  globe.  About  fifty  apeciea  are  knowQ^ 
dtatributed  through  Europe,  North  America, 
and  dlSeient  parte  of  Aala.  They  are  amall 
or  large  treea.  with  a  awcetlah.  rarely  milky, 
aap,  Dppaille  dsclduoua,almple,  uanally  lDb«d 


or  corymbe  of  amall  greenish  dowera.  The 
character^atic  form  of  tbe  fruit  is  shown  In 
the  agure.  Two  speclea  are  common  in 
Britain,  the  great  maple,  often  mlacaUad 
aycamo^  (A.  ptfiido-ptatanftt),    and  tha 

of  the  former  la  valuable  for  v     ' 
poeea,  aa  for  mniicll  Inrtrume 

treea,  wooden  dlahaa,  and  man, 

tldea  both  ot  tumitura  and  machinery. 
The  knotted   parte   ol   the   augar-mapta 

cabinet- makera.  'rae  wood  of  aeveraf  Ame- 
rican species  is  also  applied  to  varloua  usea 
The  augar  or  rock  maple  (A .  utceharinMin} 

maple-sugar,  which  tn  many  parta  ot  Kortii 

foctun.  A  tree  of  ordinary  aiae  will  yield 
tram  It  to  30  gallona  ot  aap,  tram  which  are 

the  uncTyalalllied  portion  nt  the  aap  of  the' 

Mapli-iugar,  augarobtalned  byetapontlon 
■ ■le  Juice  -■ '- 


a  with  c 


tapwry  (map'Sr-i).  n    The  ai 
ind  desfgnlnK  mnpa     Sha*. 


roUBtB.^ 


ti.  Sc.  abuDa;      y.  Sc.  I<ii. 


d  (Duk^wt),  n.    Ad  ■rennen  or  lab- 

JTMD  ibTub  [oond  In  QuU.  trDoi  th* 

JniM  of  wtaoH  tnilt  the  ChlUmni  nuks  ■  Idnd 
of  wliw.  It  It  tbe  but  ksowB  iiwctn  of 
Um  trani  AriilotelU  (A.  Magtii),  and  !■ 
rrfnnd  to  tha  nM.  ordar  TUboea.     It  !• 


HHHTtnir.  [A.  8uL  nyrron,  tMrran,  dnurr- 
nn,  to  blodw,  to  oMtnct,  to  tnd  uld«. 
to  voU;  O-K.  Bnmra,  to  m>r :  letl  nisr^. 
to  uiilH0rcnuh;0,H.a-nurTAin»U.H.G. 
iMrmt,  to  UDd«r,  to  nuks  lold:  fmm  uma 
toot  w  mlM  (which  wa).  Ths  word  puud 
[rem  (h*  OvrniMi  Into  (lit  Konuiicg  Un- 
mige*:  0.  ft.  md  PT.  man*,  Sp,  TBorrar, 
L.L.  VMTTv*.  to  umo)'.  to  fntDriLl  To  In- 
inn  In  aur  vayi  to  ■poll;  to  impair;  to  d»- 
[*m:  to  dufl«ii»i  to  dalorm. 


■art  (mW),  *.  a  blot;  a  bKmlm;  an  Injnrjr. 
IT  I  (mat),  n.     A  laka.    Su  Uiiut. 

lian  Cawv  IDoli- 

D»at*  nun  aith  Iiiibtf ul  vlaiona. 

tork*.  ths 
the  wlBj 
iD-featheii 


MuA  (mtVa),  n.     A  mJi 

timea  callsd  ti»  Pofcun 

cAdf^i  paljuAonuna).     It  . 

the  han,  a  ilngla  coopla  onallj  « 

aachforiD- 
Han  (mJt-ri^  n 


racmly  cnltiTaUd  ondar  tbs  oaiiu  at  Indian 
■hot    Sea  Indian  titot  under  laouM,  Ul- 

IUimKa(niar-arta),a.  (See  UAfiucanto.1 
A  term  applied  to  the  amall  black  wild 
nriatr  of  chanr  trom  which  mataaoblno 
li  dlitlUed. 

ia.f«m.iii.ui  (mar-ai-kJ'nM,  n.  [It.,  from 
manuea,  amoratu,  a  kind  of  lonr  charnr. 
from  Lamoru,  bitter.]  A  dellcaU  iplrit 
diatltled  from  cherrlM ;  the  beat  li  Irom 
^ra  In  Dalmatla,  and  li  obCahied  troni  the 

--  (ma-rartnni),  n.  [Or  maramiBi, 

tasting  o(  fieih  wfthoiil  [Brer  or 


■umptlon.   Uanuonni  of 
ea»  of   the '—'- 


0   glaii^  or  loma 


obatmcUoB  la  (h«  coona  of  tha  chyla. 

— Maratjnut  MenHiM,  prognulra  atnphj  of 

MumuneiU)  (mar-aa-ka'nfi),  n.     Bame  u 

H&nnUoeM  (ma-r*t'lI-l"»M).  il  pi.  An 
order  of  femi  lonnd  In  South  America,  the 
EaitSRi  FaclDc  Iilandi.  and  Soath  Africa, 
dllf erinff  from  Polj'podiaceB  In  the  abience 
of  ■  }<Jptlng  ring  lo  the  ipore-caH,  and 


MnthiB 
Ophloglo 

lUxsod  (m»-r«d5.  V. 
bag,  ^ar  the  rogue,  1 
a  vicaboud.  ]  To  ro> 
to  make  an  exc  union 

Ibnild  (ma-rad-),  > 


,     (Ft,  n 


rautfR-,  to 
'['plunSei'; 


MH.'Sl,"! 


Iiuortad  to  tbli  coanli?.  One  apedeg  It 
na&TS  ot  W«t  Africa  {UplaptiuM  num 
&«),  another  la  cosmun  in  fndta,  whan 
It  ll  genaiallr  called  tba  sitfutonl;  It  li  lh> 
/■aptopIAw  ArQala. 

Kuafioiil,  HknlMMt  (mt-rit-bot-),  n.  Ii 
Northern  Africa,  unoug  the  Berbare.oneo 

bMi  aitfmatloiL    Tliej  dietribaU  amulita 
UMt  to  work  mlnda^  and  an  thought  b 
■laclaa  tha  gut  of  ptopbecy. 
ll'lim<^n  (mar'a-kaa).  n.    (Brarillan  num 
eona.]    The  name  glTen  In  Biaril  to  aeTera 

[Heb.,  1 


Ibnhjm 
Bittar-watar:  bIttcnteM. 


pUce  on  the  eut  of  tl 


Banwaa  JToH- 


l««imi»th«  (mar-a-nt'thaX 


1  .  I^.I 


faanoa  on  thae  for  thy  crinie.' 
IIlLnnU(nui-tanta),n.  [  After  B.  ITamtitf, 
a  Venatlan  phjddao  and  botanlaL  ]    An' 
nna  of  planta.  nat.  order  UarantaceB.    The 

anow-root  at  eonmerce  li  obtained  tiom 
the  rhliomaa  of  M.  anautiruwia,  an  herba- 
ceonabianchfng  plant  4  to  fl  feat  high,  with 

naUTo  of  Tnpleal  America     Bee  Abkow- 


taorrieah 


_        . .erb),wlthflbn>i 

or  BeahT  ciHping  rhizomM.  altama: 

ahnple  leaTOi  wltt  Aeathlng  foot-italk 
auftrrwilar.  often  handiome,  iscemofe  i 
panfcIedBowera.   The  genua  Canna  la  coi 


IUr»T»dl  tm*-ril-rt-diT,n.  [3p,; 
'"m  JtarObitln.  an  Arabian  dynai 
■  ■    - 1,  llt.^0 

than  a  farthing  iferllng.     It  It  no  ionirer 

.     .  -naraiedl,  a  etUl  oldet 

t  touttaen  ihlllltigi. 


rock  which  iparklai  In  tha  light, 

matrA,  to  Onah.  to  glaam.]    1.  Tha  popnlar 

name  of  any  epeclea  ot  cucareoui  (tone  or 


■tl  mur  be  calcined  to  lima,  a  carbonato 

Ime;  but  llmaatona  1>  a  mora  general 

a.  oomprehendjog  tha  oalcareotu  atonea 

-.  .A  Inferior  teiUu*,  at  wall  ai  thoie 

which  admit  a  flne  pollih.    The  tana  la 

"    "' ilneralogut)  and  gaologieU  to 

varletlei  ol  oarbanate  ol  lime 

which  hare  more  or  leaa  of  a  granular  and 
crreUUIne  taitura.  In  tcutp.  the  term  li 
appllad  to  aereral  compact  or  granular 
kindi  ol  atone  naeeptlbie  ol  ■  Terj  One 

Eillth.    The  Tirletlti  at  narble  are  eieeed- 
glj  namerona,  and  greatl/  dlToalfled 


Uarble  It  m 

'Ac.  Brbr  the  Ul. 
marble  uaed  br  model 

from  tha  quarnaa  of  C 
eome  la  alao  got  from  ( 
of  nariegated  marblea  < 


■^ 


lEtCi 


Inecriptlon  or  ectilptare.— Arundel  narblet 

cleni  aculptured  marblH,  purcbaaed  by  Sir 
WllUani  Psty  at  Smjnia  In  isei  lot  the 

II  to  (lie  Uollenltr  of  Oxford.  The  moit 
enriona  and  InterMtlng  portion  of  thla  col- 
lection ll  called  the  ^u^  Chrcnicle,  fR>m 
having  been  kept  tn  the  ItUnd  of  Famt.  In 
Iti  perfect  lUla  the  I  nicriptlon  contained 
a  chronicle  of  the  prindpal  avan  t>  In  Grecian 

myttlcal  Cecnpa  (I6SI  B  c)  to  the  archon- 
•hlp  of  Dlognelua  (164  KaX  bnt  part  o(  It 
ie  now  lost,  and  what  remains  Li  much  cor- 
—  '-'  —'  defaced.— KirtninBrW«, a r-'~ 
Jon  of  baaao-rUleroa  and 


□lenta  of  itatuary  brought  trom  the  Pa^ 
tbenon  al  Atheni  to  Ksglaad  in  Ltad  BIglo 
In  IBI4,  aflerwardi  putuliaeed  hi  the  gor- 
enimeat,  and  now  lodged  In  Uie  SrltUli 
Muaeum.  The  largeit  part  of  them  (nlne^- 
two  placet  In  all)  were,  perhapa,  exeanted 
trom  deaignt  bj  Fhldlti,  and  are  oonildersd 
among  tha  flnett  remalni  ot  anoleot  art.— 
FiM  nurMe,  a  kind  of  lumachel  In  which 
red  coloun  predomlnaU, 
Karble  (mlr^l),  a.  1.  Compoaed  ot  marble; 
at,  amnrUi  pillar.— S,  Variegated  In  coloor; 
■lalned  or  Talned  like  marble. 

B.  Hard;  Inientlble:  at,  i  marblt  hairt. 
Marbla  (mar^l).  e.(  pret  «  pp.  marUcd; 

ppr,  martling.    To  give  an  appearance  ot 

marble  to;  to  ataln  or  vein  like  marble;  aa, 

to  marbU  the  edgaa  ot  a  book. 
■&urlll*-tnMUt«d  (m*r^l-breat-ed)>  a.     In- 

•enaibla;   hard-hearted.     'Jfarile-tmuted 


lUrUHt  (mu^li),  n.  pi. 
aaaa.  probaUr  bubo.     it. 

Harranc  (mir'bihig),  n 


tlon  ol  marble.  —  1.  An j  marking  reaem- 
bllDg  that  ol  telnad  marble;  at,  the  mar- 
iting  of  fleah-meai  prodnced  tj  the  tat  and 
lean  being  to  Inteimliad  at  to  produce  that 
appearance. 

BUfbl7  (mlr^li),  a.    Seaemhllng  marble  In 
atructure  or  appearance.    Mn.  Jamtttm. 
(mkrk),  n,    (I^.;  t.  MiarnH.  a  Und 

'-'CelOcortglnlThareluae 

ilBt  after  the  preianie  ol 

If&rc'(nulrk!.n.  (SeeUAHE.)  A  weight  ot 
gold  and  BUrer;  a  money  of  account.    Bee 

KU-M  (miTlia),  n.    See  llAKCa. 

mrculte  (mlr'kat-lt},  n.  [A  word  ol 
Arabic  origin ;  ]L  marcoftita ;  Fr.  manoe- 
tiCe.  ]  Iron  pyritet  or  biiulphide  of  Iron. 
Marcatlte  occun  cryttalllied  In  tnodltled 
rhombic  priami,  and  alio  Ln  renltarm  and 
botryoldal  nuutea  It  It  of  a  paler  colour 
than  ordinary  n^tea,  being  nearly  ot  tha 


I,   That 


Irka-tltlk. 


LtlC,  HAToUlUcal  (mlr-ka.i 

ir-ka^lflk-al),  a.     Fertalning  to  m 

1.    [Ft.]    Inhar. 

,    CFT..  tnai  I. 
I.)     A  thin  tllk 


to  fade.] 


a  young  wild  boar. 
HutWlIliB  (mlr'K-lli 

mararo,  to  be  wetk, 

tluue  ut«l  tor  Unliun,  oc.,  in 

Simmmdt. 
Muceacent  (mkr-iei'ent),  a 


part  bearing  It  it  perfected!  **•  ■ 

KaxEMOlble  (mkr-aei'l-blX  '■  That  may 
wither;  liable  to  decay. 

KarcgrsTlAceB  (mark'gra-Tl-t-tMX  n.  pL 
[Id  honour  of  Jtarqrratw,  the  German  na- 
turaltat]  A  amali  unimportaut  group  of 
hyposynoni  eiogenoua  planta  found  In  Cen- 
tnal  America,  remarkable  for  their  cncullate 
bractt.  now  eonddered  at  a  tribe  ol  Tera- 
■tmmlBceii.  They  are  climbing  or  epiphy- 
tic plant!,  with  leathery  entire  leare^  and 

'Hareh  (mlrch),  n.  (O.Fr.  nurcA,  Inna 
L  Jfarhui.  pertaining  to  Mara,  JTorHw 
mouii,  Mara*  monUi,  jTaTt.  the  god  ol  war.  1 
Tba  third  month  ^  the  year.— Jtad  aj  a 


Mavell  (mlnh).  n.  [Frotmbl)'  dinoUj  trom 
ths  Fr.  nunAt,  b  boondirr  (IL  Bp.  n.  Fr. 
mono),  but  tbe  word  li  orlgbitll]'  icalo- 
nki  A.  Bu,  mure,  a  muk.  ilgii,  boandair, 
Umlt,  OotlL  narta,  a  bORtsr.  8m  MabI.] 
A  trantlar  or  bonndan  of  m  larrltorr;  ■ 
bordit;  MMcUUi  ^ipllHl  to  Uia  bonnda- 
ilw  01  ooDflnw  (i  pollUokl  dlvialoni,  uid 
«liQ  to  tho  «otiiitr7  Ijliif  dbit  uid  about 
■aohi  tu  Bcotlaud  oommonl;  wpUod  to  thg 
bonndulM^  or  tli«  mub  which  datonniiw 
thou,  ol  eoDlenufiioDi  nUtM  or  lindi,  who- 


twoon  EncUad  uid  WkIoi,  and  Engbod  aad 
SooUul  TheminjhaoCUialatlwcaimIrT 
wen  divided  Into  two  portJoni,  ths  wMtoni 
and  tha  middle  nurcho,  tub  ot  which  hid 
oodtU  pecnllu  to  Itaelf ,  ud  a  kind  of  pnal- 
dant  or  gO'enior,  who  wu  called  warden  ol 


ill(mlTch),B.(.  1  To  cauK  to  mova  Is 
wu4>»4^  Older;  to  oaiue  to  more  Ih  a  bodr; 
to cauae Bo moYa In iwilar prooeulon,  'To 
marth  a  bloodj  hoal.^  SUA. 


bodj  ot  man,  a>  aoldlara, 

uly  ud   In  order;   a 

bodr  ol  men.  In  whlcb 

Umea  witti  mnalo;  itatalr  and  delibente 
walk;  iteadr  or  labaiu«d  pnnrawlon:  naed 
Bnratlvely  In  t«aard  to  poein  Irom  ila 
iCfUun  reaambllna  tha  naaiured  hacmonl- 
ona  itaptiing  of  aoIdleiT. 

WilH-«uiBa«b,1)iiiDfTd«(ii'Cbtt0joia 
Tba  wyk^  Tvnc  (be  ran  nmuHUng  Utw, 

1.  An  adranca  ot  aoldlen  trom  ona  halting 

Stace  to  another^  adaj^iJoDtneyotaoIdiai;: 
la  dlitance  paued  over ;  a^  a  nurnk  of  10 


nu.  Or.  lat,  ItUl 


3.  PngreailTa  derelopment;  adraooamant; 
progreia,  'TbamarcAoClntallecl'  Soutiuv^ 

bide  Uidr  toie.  \tiit  will  ia^tt  on  prtdpllaUu  Ibc 

4.  MiliL  a  signal  to  moire;  >  parQenlar  beat 
olthednon. 

6,  In  muiic,  a  CDrnpodtlon  of  a  atrongl; 
rhTtlualc  character,  either  In  dnple  or  (ilpla 
time,  dedgned  to  accompiny  and  reffulate 
tha  moFement  of  troopi  or  oUier  bodlei  of 
men.  — To  make  a  march,  la  tha  game  of 


of  Nlchi._ 

A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  omer  uepaKCse,  tna 
tjipe  of  the  ealMirdar  MarchantlabeB  (which 


:UUi(7W 


man  who  llied  on  the  i 
SootUnd.  and  who.  In 
laws  and  r«nl  power. 
lahed  by  !7  Eanrj  VI1_ 

KU^IM  (mu'chet),  n.  [  LI>  marchcia.  a 
tee  ot  a  nwrfc)  A  pecunlarj  fine  anciently 
pijd  bj  tha  tenant  to  his  lord,  for  the  nur- 
rlan  at  one  ol  tha  tenant's  dan^tari.  This 
cutom  prarailed  both  In  England  and  flcot- 
land.    Bee  UIBCHRA 

HucMonen  (mki'shnn-esX  b.  [LL.  mar- 
ehia,  a  marqiiia.  Bea  Mutquis.)  The  wife 
or  widow  ol  a  marquli ;  a  female  barliic 
the  rank  and  dlgnltj  of  a  marqais. 

JUietl-IIUUl  (inUth'mad),  a.  Bitremely 
tooUsh  or  eiclubla ;  rash ;  f  oolhudr.  S« 
nndar  Miech.  the  month.     Sir  W.  SeolL 

Kucb-mu  (nUrch'man)  n.  A  penoD  Ur- 
ine near  tlie  march  dlrldmg  two  coontrlea ; 
nbordeier. 


■trolmuw  I  (miichlAiiJk 

pain,  gr,  maitrpain.  It 

IB  iiiriiuitSjfar 

— ot  twaettirsad  ot 

a  splce-cake  compoeed  of  sugar. 


JUrdl-vara  (mUch'ward),  n.    A  warden 
of  the  marches;  a  marcher. 
abnUll,t(l.    Uartlal;  under  the  Inflnence 

Hardd  (mir'ald),  a.  [L  mareuluj,  from 
marmi.taplae.]  l.WfUiered; feeble; droop- 
ing; wastad  awaj.  'ITareid  djlng  herlja.' 
Drydert,  —  2.  Causing  or  accompanied  by 
waiting  and  feeblenais.     'A  marcid  leTar.* 

HKeS&tr  (mU-sld'l-U),  n.  Leanness; 
mesgrenass.    Ptrrv. 

BlUClMllto  (mkr'shl-oD  It),  n.  A  follower 
ot  Mureian,  a  Onostlo  of  the  second  centnt?, 
who  adopted  the  oriental  notion  of  the  two 
conUcUug  prlndplea  of  good  and  aril,  and 
Inuulnad  that  between  Saeee  there  edited 
a  third  power,  neither  whoUr  good  nor 
whoUr  aril,  the  creator  ot  the  world,  and 
the  God  of  the  Jewish  dispensatlan. 

Maidta  (mafellX  n.    Same  as  Vareosian. 

Ufa  wyilw^infuf^  (nAr-kfi-brvn'Ar).  n,  A 
oelabntad  Bhlns  wln^  poaaesalng  much 
bod*  and  aioma,  from  the  Jrnrtibninn  vine- 
yard, between  Ualni  and  Blngen 

llTOOiail  ftittr-ka^-an).  n.  A  disciple  of 
Jtareu^  an  Egyptian,  a  Jndalilng  Christian, 
about  the  lecnid  eentun.  The  Marcoitans 
ware  a  braodi  ot  the  Gnottlcs,  and  poe- 
seaaed  a  targe  number  of  books  which  they 
believed  to  be  canonical     Their  opinions 

■Utoost  (mJtrUrh  n.    [L.)    The  sUte  of 


witberlng  or  w. 
Oesh-    [San.] 


Bbirona  (mlrlius),  n.     A  large  Iton-hMUed 
Btor*  Cmir),  n.    jA.  Sax.  ni<>n,,(nen,  myn, 

O.H.d.  maroA.tHRk.aboiM;  aUladtoIr' 
,]    Tbt  lemalB  of 


itdlcolou  dlacoreiT;  a  discovery  that  li  no 
dlacovery:  usually  a  penon  !•  iald  to  And  a 
mare's  neat  when  he  chuckles  over  some 
discovery  which  he  thinks  he  has  made,  but 
which  turns  outtobeahDsior  salf-delnslon. 

—  Tlu  gray  mare  il  tht  better  hone.    Bee 

Iforal  (mir),n.  lA.  Bai.«Mra,  anlncnhns; 
Icel  mara,  the  nlghtmsre,  an  ogna:  Prov. 
Q.  iiutr,  nocAtnur,  whence  Tt.  eatuliemar, 
nightmare  (caucher,  I,  anleare.  to  oppress); 
Fol  num.  a  vision,  dream,  nightmare;  Bo- 
hem,  mum,  an  lncabiu.3    A  aenr-    * 

sure  across  tha  chsst.occ  urring  da 

accompanied  with  sighing,  snSooi ^ — 

Ing,  tnlcrceptad  utterance ;  the  Incubus. 
■"  ' used  only  In  the  compound  ttight- 


sgdeep, 


[It  is  I 


Hftraca  (msr'S-kaX  n.  a  genus  ot  palmi- 
ped birds,  containing  the  widgeon  (JforeMi 
Penetopey 

ItoreliwUte  (mar'S-kan-lt),  n.  A  variety  ot 
obsidian,  found  at  Mari&n  In  Blbeila.  in 
small  spherules:  It  Is  a  form  of  pearlsteiUL 

MAremma  (ma-rem'ma),  n.  pL  jEAmmU 
(n»-rem'me>  iltl  Tract*  of  country  In 
mlildla  Italy,  which,  by  reason  of  the  un- 
healthy exhalations  ot  a  soil  abcundlna  In 
iutphur  and  alum,  cannot  be  Inhabited  la 
summer  without  danger.    The  word  !■  alao 

lusJthj  vapours  exhaled  trom  the  ioll- 
BbrsnA  (ms-ri'na),  n.    [O,  maraiu,  mordna, 
from  l^e  JToWti,  In  Brandenburg,  Fnisala.) 
A  name  sometimes  applied  to  one  or  two 

(mAr'e-shai;^  n.  [Bee  MarEBAL.) 


II  I  Haboix- 

t  raarie  add 

(  vridety  dls- 

i _., j(  the  oto 

mal  and  vegetable  fall  and  oils.  pattlDuiarly 
in  baman  fit.  in  goose  fat,  and  In  oUve-olL 
It  Is  also  produced  by  the  action  ot  bast  on 
tallow  and  on  stearic  acid,  and  by  the  oxi- 
dation ot  stearic  acid.  Ithasatattyaspect, 
and  Is  Inioluble  In  water,  bnt  li  readily  sol- 


pacultarpearl-lu 

hog's  lard;  the  solid  fatty  matter  ot  certain 
rcKDtablB  oils.  The  purest  margarine  la 
obtained  from  the  concrete  portion  ot  oUve- 

lUrnrltaouB  (niMr'ga-ri-U''sUV  n.  pC  A 
family  of  lameUibiaochlite  moOnaca  con- 
taining many  genera  of  much  Intercat ;  the 
pearl-oyileia  The  most  Important  la  tha 
AvicuU.  one  species  of  which,  the  A,  (JTt- 
UoffTina^  margcritifera,  produces  the  moat 
vslued  pearls,  la  well  as  (be  greatest  qnio- 
Uty  ot  mother-ot-pearl. 

HamrttaMoiU  (mlr'ga-ri-U-ihui),  a. 
Pearly,  or  resembling  faoL 

HargBzltB  (mtlr'ga-rlt),  n.  VL.  marforVa. 
Gr.  marvariUt,  pearl,  from  Per.  r--"— ^-^ 
peuL)     1.  A  pearL 


rally  ot 


'Bv.  iriiu._£  A  mineral  oti  gray 
1 —  ......J  i_  TjmL    I,  gHie 


i»ltb  chlorite, 
u.  Be.  K 


Ibrculttadnir-c^Ht'lk},  B.  PnUlnlngto 
or  TMnmhllnir  p«il  or  musulM.— JThivb- 
R(w  Oiid,  aat  ot  tba  tiXly  uldi  wUch  — 


JbrnillttkiQiu   (mu'gk-ill-mr-iuX  • 
FrodnclBa  pMili. 

■^— — ,  MUganHU  (mlU'gvrto).  » 
iroM.  SmUako 


IHUlTKmlat,uid  K  abUbwd  bydbCUUiw 

1.  1^^  ^(u,  acmu  ot  Ume. 

~  'oUMU).  a.  A  Urm  appUsd 
oxntu 

JtMIEU  (mtf  Ei).  n.  A  BniJUu  ulnul  ol 
the  ut  Und.  tlw  Ftlii  Manay  or  F.  ti- 
orina.  It  b  aboat  Uu  •!»  ofthe  damaMlc 
cat,  li  ot  >  pale  fawn  colour,  wltb  black 
buidi  on  tlw  tora-parta,  and  Isopatd-lUu 
■poti  OD  the  hlod-parti  and  on  tlw  long 
btubj  tall  It  hu  betn  domeaUcat^  and 
made  Tarj  oaelu]  la  rat-kSllin;. 

Hut*  (niarJX  ■>-    Brink;  maislll- 

Mufentt  (mlu-Jent),  «.  IBanw  word  ai 
marjiin,  bnt  with  a  pamltla  ^  M  In  fluat- 
anl.  lyiiant]    A  mucin. 

lUrfMrtUmWloat),  e.t  To  note  or  enter 
on  ue  margin;  to  raaisin. 
llUlln<mli'Jln).  n.  [Fonaerlj  ma>v,  mar- 
■"'"  ""  — ifyenf,  7i.  marw.  It  marjfinB, 
■go,  mofpinit.  a  brink.  *  margin.) 
';  edg«;  brink;  Targe;  am.  thfl. 
-  - —  TT  Uke;  •iwcUUaII]'.  {oJ 


tucfonad  Mr.  Brock. 
liK-UileiBilMrta- 
3;  Id  JvAwry,  ths  flat  nrt  ot  U>«  atilea  and 
mil  Mtranud  work.  Boon  which  are  nude 
In  two  wldlht  or  Imtm  are  called  dvuMt- 
iiwpAwil  In  ooDwqiwnca  of  the  itjlei  being 
npoled  iB  like  eanlre:  and  u  are  alio  thoae 
doon  iriiloh  in  made  to  hnltata  two-lMted 
doori. — Jtoryto  dnvAl,  In  tUflu-\tainf. 
Out  chlnled  pait  ot  ms  edinat  a  (tone.— 
JVarv<Hq^aeoiirM,  IDORA-Qutpartot  the 
Bpper  aide  ot  a  coune  ot  ilalai  irtilch  ap' 
pean  nncoTcnd  br  th*  neit  lapulor  eouMk 
8t>.  Bolder,  brink. '—'—  -^— 

■aidll  (mli'Jln),  ni 
margin;  to  border— 
■Is  at  a  book. 

Xftrftnal  (mkr'Jbi-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  i 
margin;  ipeclflcallf.  written  or  printed  1] 
•he muigln of  a  page;  »*,  aTnaip'nol  noteo 


.    ..  Jo  ruiiiiE  lilL 

I.  To  enter  In  the  nil 


wriftenonU 


^J-Un*  ftekr^inlin), ._    

or  »dn  patallel  to  the  npper  ilde  of  tba 
wing  traniom  tn  a  ihlp  Bnif  joit  below  It. 
when  the  batta  at  Uu  a/tor  bottoni  plank* 
tnmlnaCa. 

IbigDM  (mar-*yu).H.  A  tne,  JTeliB  ^»- 
diroMtL    SmHilu. 

Kunt  (mlr'BOt),  »      ' 
Undfoond  Inlhe  wi 


wSi.S'^ 


.Tlat«  (mitr-grl'Tit, 


territoij  or  Jurlidic. 

XucnTa  (nSi'ffliTX  n.  (Tr.  nvuprai*,  D. 
durlynia^,  O-  autrtgr^f,  Dan.  trtarfamw— 
compoonded  ot  mart,  a  march  or  border. 
mirntf,  or  gnvt.ia  e*H  oroonnt]  Or<- 
gtnallj.  like  marqoli,  a  lord  or  keeper  ot  the 
marchea  or  borden;  now,  a  Utle  A  nobUltr 


fFBiinf,  Q.  owrtirnOtn.  1  Thawllo  ot  a  mar- 

liulaJl  (mi'ri-an),  a.  EeUtlnl  to  the  Virgin 
Uar7,  orto  Mary.  qaeeaotEEigUod,  daugh- 
ter ot  Henrv  VIII. 

M«ia  (mft'rld),  B     "       "  ' 


Kulat  (mar^-et).  il  [Ft.  mariilU,  dim.  of 
Jfarw.  Uarr.)  A  plant.  Campanula  urtfd- 
Joiia,  or  naUle-leaved  campanula,  a  hardy 
perennlil,  gniwlDg  3  leet  inhdaht,  and  bear- 
ing a  blue  flower.    Tbli  name  la  alio  glTen 

1. to  a  Und  ol  ilolot,  FWa  mdnno. 

.(nurni'«n-Di),a.  tL.  nun,  the 

-->,  to  produce.]    Froduoed  In 

rlnld  (mar'l-gfild},  n.    (ITarv,  that  U. 
vindn  ■larr,  and  feld.    Con^p  O.  gold- 


,  eqieaUUf  Calenjlula  ofietnaiit.  The 
•u-Hued  Alrlcao  and  French  marigoldi  are 
■pedea  ot  Tagetei;  the  oom-marigold  li 
CArvnnl* ' "■•  " '— '■* 


CAriuantAfmum  AiKCum: 

'-  - ^bl7antl3mQB- 

il»a  voivitri 
l:  from  the  CO 


le  Se-Duirlgold 


e,  in  flrcA.  aame  u  itoM- 
int-vihul  tCiiiitaig.     fiee 


(mKr-in-adLn.  [Fr.,  pickle,  from 
nwnn,  marine,  tnUD  L.  mora,  (be  lea.]  A 
compound  liquor,  generallf  of  vIdb  and 
Tlnegar,  with  hetba  and  iplcee,  la  which 
Dill  or  meala  are  itMiiad  bHore  dnwdiic  to 
ImproTe  their  AaTonr. 

la.rinmtjj  Il>rlllld»(mar1n4t.  marln-ld). 
e.C.  (Fr.  mariner.  orlglnaUj,  to  put  into 
Ha.water.  from  mariM.J  To  aalt  or  pickle. 
aa  Oili,  and  then  pnaerre  In  oil  or  nnegar, 

ii«iHii»  (ma-rtn').  a.  |L  mariniu,  bom 
mare,  the  aea:  allied  to  W.  tntfr,  the  Ha, 
A.  Bal.m<ri,a  lake.amarah.and  tmant.) 
Fertalnlng  to  or  la  aome  war  connected 
with  the  aea ;  ai,  (a)  toond  or  tonoed  in 
the  tea;  hibafaltlng  the  aea:  aa.  mardu 
ibelli ;  marCiH  denoalti ;  niariTK  (nrtn*  ot 
lire.  (0)  Tied  at  lea;  mlted  tor  uie  at 
■Baj  aa,  a  marim  barometer;  a  marfiu 

offlcer ;  mariw  tarcea— Jfariiie  acid,  a  name 
■  for  hjdrochlorlo  add.  — 


cb.  dtaln:     O,  Sc  lock; 


the  coudltlont  of  a  italp'i  motion,  being  loa- 

nded  bj  gtnbala.  and  biTiaa  a  atrleture 
he  tabe  to  nroTeat  oecllIAlona  of  the 
merenrj.— Varina  aarft,  Uia  coin  or  body 
o(  marlnea  Sea  UuiHI,  n.  — Iforwu  tn- 
gvtt,  a  loim  ot  teeaiii'engina  a»d  In  isa- 

and  otbsr  bean  paila  are  placed  below  the 
•hatt.  Alw  cdled  Side-texr  Sngim.—Ma- 
Tint  innranu.  See  IMBDHAVCK— Xarina 
MWp.  a  kind  of  ioap  well  adapted  for  waah- 
Ing  wlUi  •aa-water,  ehleO;  made  ot  cocoa- 
nat  olL  —  JTorlna,  Jforitune,     See  under 

Ihrliw  hna-rta't,  n.  I.  A  loldler  that  urTee 
on  board  t/t  a  ohip  In  naral  engagementi; 
one  of  a  bodj  of  tmopi  trained  to  do  mlU- 
tarr  eerrloe  on  board  ot  ihtpa  and  on  ibore 
under  certain  oiroumataucea  Tbaii  an 
clothed  and  anned  •imUartj  to  InlantrT  of 
the  Una.— C  The  whole  navj  of  a  kingdom 
or  Mat*:  the  ooUeetlva  thlntlng  of  a  coun- 

i^ole  economj  ot  aaral  attain;  the  Bggra- 
gala  of  iDterMta  conoemed  bi  tlw  iblpping 
of^eoanHjj.^^^^  _^^^^  ^^__^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

b.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aiiv;      tB.  Ovta;  tta,  (Mn; 


In  paintiBg,  a  M*-pl*ce  (which  a« 


^  iCdVoJ  marinu.  troopa  which  aerre  on 
board  ot  her  majeatf'i  ahlpa  ot  nu.—TtU 
thai  M  Oil  mari'nu,  or  lAal  uill  do  /er  tfie 
marma,  expreaaloai  algnlfj^ng  dlkbelJef  Id 
•ome  atateDient  made  onlorrtold  It  ori- 
ginated In  the  fact  that  owing  to  their  ig- 


MmlfUHl  (ma.rtDdl  r-  and  a.     in  Aar.  a 

parta  ot  the  body  Uke  a  flih. 
IbtrliLS-fliib  (mtren'tjlO),  n.  A  oempit 
made  bj  diaioMng  ihellac,  caoutcbouc. 
and  naphtha  or  mmeral  oil,  moat  uiatul 
In  ihlp-bulldlng  and  In  photography. 
Kartner  (niai'la-ir).  n.  [Vr.  nariaUr. 
*---  ■  -'ttheaaa.  See  llAnuiI.]  A 
illor :  one  whoaa  oconpatlOD  li 
avigaCiDg  ahlpa. 

Cemfoa.   Bee  CoHPan. 

r>  (tna-rin'itdr),  ».     A  place 

lid  ibipd'  material!  are  bon^t  and 
•old,  ai  caDvai,  Junk,  Iron.  Ac  Applied 
alao  to  ahopi  where  any  old  artlclei.  aa  Iron, 
■raaae,  mpet,  Ac,  are  bought  and  aold. 
The  keeper  ol  the  alore  moit  haie  hia  or 
her  name  with  'Dealer  In  Marine  Storea' 
painted  dlatlnctly  In  letlar*  not  1«M  than 
d  inohei  long  otot  the  door.  He  mnat 
reglMar  hia  purehaiai,  not  boy  tiom  a 
peraon  apparently  ur* ■-■-—    


In  length,  withont  aa  order  from  ]natloa*  Dt 


he  virgin 
I     (After 


IlUlgllt  (marlih),  a.    Uoory;  fenny;  boggy. 

'JfariiAaodnawholtaome  grounda.'  Bajum. 
Ihrltal  (mar'l-tal),  a.    IL.  marimta,  from 

marifUf.  pertaining  to  marriage,  from  mtu, 

mortt,  a  male.]    Fertalnlng  to  a  buaband. 

'JTorilal  affection.'    Aylifi. 
HMltfttWl  (mar'l-Ut-ed).  a.     Baring  a 

huiband.     BaiUy.    [Bare.] 
Hultisua,t>untlm>lal(nia-rlt'|.mal).a. 

Same  u  ITnritim*.     'A  vtariUnuU  TDvagc' 

Haltiah. 
Huldm*  (mar'l.tlm).  0.     |L  m< 

from  more,  tha  tea   S»a  UABU*.) 

log  or  pertaining  ' 

byaaa;  ootmect«< 

atfalta.     '  HIa  youth 
In  maKMma  mttIc* 

mariliw  powen. — B.  Bordering 


.  _.irlgatl. 

or  belanglng  to  (hipping; 

punolU;   tiuruime 

Id  want  of  eaperlenc* 

Sir  S.    WnUon.— 


'AmariCuiwtown.'  jlddltsn.— 4.  Chaiactor- 
lied  by  nnmaroui  naral  eipadltlon).  or  naval 
■trength.  'The  mariUm*  reign  ot  Queen 
Elltabath.'  .SlacMotx.  iBan.J-Jfarilfma 
law.  the  law  relating  to  barbonra,  ihlpa. 
and  leamen.  It  torma  an  Important  blanch 
of  the  CDnunareial  law  of  all  maritime  na- 
dona  —  JfariHrn  tfaU.  the  body  which 
conalati  of  the  atHcBra  uid  marlnac*  ot  tbe 
Britlih  nayy,  who  an  goramed  by  ai- 
preaa  and  permanent  lawa,  or  the  artlclea 
of  the  nary,  aatabUihed  byactotparllanumt 
—MarMntt  JnCeratt.  a  premium  charged 
upon  a  bond  ot  bottomiy.— Jfarifime.  Ifo- 
f*M.     iforilima  ralan  I  —     "     '  ■'-  " 

the  aea  aa  a  Bald  of  bum 

u*e  of  tba  •«•  by  man.  or  ai 
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interest  coimected  with  the  wa,  or  to  posi- 
tion on  or  near  the  sea.  Marine  refers 
rather  to  the  sea  In  its  merely  physical  as- 
pect, and  thus  we  always  speak  of  a  marine 
shell,  a  marine  product  See  Marime. 
Maijoram  (m&rJ6-ram).  n.  [O.  marjoran. 
Ft.  mariolainet  It  marjorana,  L.L.  mar- 
joraea,  from  L.  amaracta,  amaraeum.  Or. 
amarakos,  amarakon,  maHoram.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Origanum,  of  several  species, 
belonging  to  the  nat  order  Labiaue,  or 
mint  tribe.  The  sweet  marjoram  (O.  Ma- 
jorana)  is  peculiarly  aromatic  and  fragrant, 
and  much  used  in  coolcery.  The  common 
marlorara  (0.  vtUgare)  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  opposite  leaves 
and  small  pink  flowers,  growing  in  calcareous 
soils. 

Mark  Qn&rk).  ti.  [A.  Sax.  mearc,  marie,  sign, 
limit,  Doundary :  a  word  common  to  all  the 
Teutonic  languages;  Ooth.  marka,  a  bound- 
ary; IceL  mark,  a  mark  or  sign,  a  landmark. 
merki,  a  boundary;  mdrk,  a  border-district; 
Dan.  mdrke,  a  boundary,  mark,  a  field ;  D. 
m^rk,  a  mark ;  6.  mark,  a  boundary,  a  dis- 
trict, whence  Fr.  marque,  a  mark.  March 
is  another  form.    See  March,  a  boundary.  ] 

1.  A  visible  sign  or  impression,  as  a  dot, 
line,  streak,  stamp,  figure,  or  the  like,  left 
or  made  by  one  substance  on  another ;  as, 
a  mark  of  chalk,  charcoal,  ink;  the  mark  of 
a  dirty  finger :  a  mark  of  a  seid  in  wax ;  the 
mark  of  a  whip  on  one's  body.  A  mark 
may  be  made  either  by  leaving  a  portion  of 
one  substance  on  another,  as  in  the  case  of 
chalk  on  a  black-board,  or  by  an  incision  or 
indentation  made  in  a  softer  body,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  seal  in  soft  wax,  or  by  a  change,  as 
discoloration,  or  a  bruise  produced  in  the 
substance  of  the  body  itself,  as  a  wale  left 
by  a  whip. 

'Twas  then  old  soldiers  corer'd  o'er  with  scars, 
The  marks  of  Pyrrhus  or  the  Punick  wars.  Drydtn. 

2.  Any  sign  by  which  a  thing  can  be  distin- 
guished; an  indication,  visible  token,  or 
evidence. 

There  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a  subterra- 
neous hre.  Addison. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  nutrk  of  sepa- 
ration, so  the  being  of  one  language  is  a  mark  of 
union.  BatoM. 

S.  Pre-eminence ;  distinction ;  importance ; 
consequence ;  eminent  position ;  as.  a  man 
of  mark. 

A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  Ukellhood.         Shak. 

4.  Observance ;  respectful  attention  or  re- 
gard. 

Laws  for  all  faults. 
But  faults  so  countenanced,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark.  SMak. 

5.  The  object  of  respectful  attention  or  re- 
gard; hence,  an  example;  pattern.    [Rare.] 

He  was  the  mark  and  gUss,  copy  and  book. 
That  fashioned  others.  Shak. 

6.  Anvthing  to  which  a  missile  may  be  di- 
rected. 

France  was  a  (airer  mark  to  shoot  at  than  Ireland. 

Sir  y.  Datries. 

Hence  — 7.  The  point  to  be  reached;  the 

K roper  standard ;  the  exact  amount ;  as,  to 
e  within  the  tnarXr,  to  be  moderate  in 
one's  estimate ;  to  be  below  or  under  the 
mark,  to  be  below  the  proper  standard ;  to 
be  up  to  the  mark;  and  so  on. 

It's  only  a  question  between  the  larger  sum  and 
the  smaller.     I  shall  be  within  the  mark  aay  way. 

_  DitktHs. 

Feelhig  all  the  better  for  my  Httle  rashness,  so  that 
I  am  quite  up  to  the  mark  for  our  march. 

W .  H.  RtustU. 

&  A  character,  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  made  by  a  person  who  cannot  write 
his  name,  and  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  it  •  -»-  BlU  Stumps.  Hismariir.'  JHekene. 
0.  A  weight  still  used  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  for  various  commodities,  especially 
gold  and  silver.  lu  weight  varied,  but 
was  always  somewhat  more  than  ^  lb.— 
10.  The  name  of  various  coins  still  or  for- 
merly in  use  in  different  places ;  as,  (a)  an 
old  English  coin  of  the  value  of  ISt.  4d. 
(b)  A  coin  used  in  Hamburg  of  the  value  of 
about  U.  2d.  (c)  In  the  new  coinage  of  the 
German  Empire,  a  coin  of  nearly  the  same 
value  as  the  English  shilling. —A  mark 
baneo  is  a  money  of  account  in  Hamburg 
equal  to  nearly  It.  «d  See  Mere.— It  A 
license  of  reprisals.  See  Marque.— 12.  In 
eom.  (a)  a  certain  sign  which  a  merchant 
puts  upon  his  soods.  or  upon  that  which 
c<Hitains  them.  In  order  to  distingnish  them 
from  others;  a  trade-mark.  (6)  PrivaU 
mark,  a  mark  made  by  a  merchant  on  his 
goods,  intelligible  only  to  himself  and  his  ' 


assistants,  indicative  of  the  price  at  which 
they  are  to  be  sold. — Qod  bless  or  Ood  save 
the  mark!  Save  the  mark/  &c.,  ejaculatory 
or  parenthetical  phrases  expressive  of  irony, 
scorn,  deprecation,  surprise,  or  a  humorous 
sense  of  the  extraordinary. '  In  archery  when 
an  archer  shot  weU  It  was  customary  to  cry 
out '  Ood  save  the  markt'  that  is,  prevent 
any  one  coming  after  to  hit  the  same  mark 
and  displace  my  arrow.  Ironically  it  is  said 
to  a  nome  whose  arrow  is  nowhere.'  Brewer. 

For  he  made  me  mad 
To  tee  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman 
Of  guns  and  drams  and  wounds. — Gcd  save  tkt 
mark  I  Shak. 

(As  if  he  had  said,  'A  pretty  fellow  this  to 
direct  his  discourse  to  such  subjects ! ') 

To  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  whh 
the  Tew  my  master,  who.  (tm/  bltss  the  mark,  is  a 
kindofdeviL  Shak. 

My  fitther  had  no  more  nose,  my  dear,  saving  the 
fnark  t  than  there  is  upon  the  back  of  my  hancL 

Sterne. 

—To  make  one's  marlr,  to  make  one's  influence 
felt;  to  gain  a  position  of  influence  and  dis- 
tinction.—IfarA:  qf  mouth,  the  indications  on 
the  teeth  of  a  horse  by  which  its  age  is  known. 
Snr.  Impress,  impression,  stamp,  vestige, 
print,  trace,  track,  characteristic,  evidence, 
proof,  token,  badge,  indication,  symptom. 
Hark  (mUrk).  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  mearcian.  See 
the  noun.]  1.  To  make  a  mark  on;  as,  to 
mark  sheep;  to  mark  cloth;  to  mark  a  hand- 
kerchief.—2.  To  single  out;  to  point  out;  to 
designate;  to  stamp  or  characterize ;  to  de- 
note: often  with  out 

My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight  Shak. 

To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn, 
By  word  or  action  mark'd.  Milton. 

3.  To  notice;  to  take  particular  observation 
of;  to  take  note  of;  to  regard;  to  observe; 
to  heed. 
Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  ofTences. 

Kom.  xvi.  17. 
No  more,  aghast  and  pale. 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowds  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark.      Macaulay. 

—To  mark  out,  to  notify,  as  by  a  mark;  to 
point  out ;  to  designate;  as,  the  ringleaders 
yr en  marked  out  for  punishment— Jfariired 
paum,  in  chess,  a  pawn  on  which  one  of  the 
players  sets  a  mark,  undertaking  to  check- 
mate his  antagonist  with  it  —  To  mark 
time,  in  mUU.  to  lift  and  bring  down  the 
feet  alternately  at  the  same  rate  as  in  march- 
ing. — Stn.  To  note,  remark,  notice,  observe, 
regard,  heed,  show,  evince,  indicate,  point 
out,  betoken,  denote,  characterize,  stamp, 
imprint,  impress,  brand. 
Blark  (m)U*k),  v.i.  To  note ;  to  observe  cri- 
tically; to  take  particular  notice;  to  re- 
mark. 

Mark,  I  pray  you.  and  see  bow  this  man  seeketh 
mischief.  i  Ki.  xx.  7. 

Markab  (m&rlcab),  n.  A  star  of  the  second 
magnitude  in  the  northern  constellation 
Pegasua 

Mu-kalflet  (m&rk'a-bl),  a.  Remarkable. 
Sir  B.  Sandys. 

Markee  (mttrkSO-   See  Marques. 

Blarker  rm&rk'«r),  n.  1.  One  who  marks; 
specifically,  (a)  one  who  marks  the  score  at 
games,  as  at  billiards.  Q>)  At  English  schools 
and  universities,  the  monitor  who  calls  the 
roll  at  divine  service,  (e)  MUiL  the  soldier 
who  is  the  pivot  round  which  a  body  of  men 
wheels,  or  who  marks  the  direction  of  an 
alignment— 2.  A  counter  used  In  card- 
playing. 

MazkOt  (mi&r^et).  tt.  [O.  Fr.  markiet.  It 
mertatOf  L.  mercatus,  from  merciir,  to  buy. 
from  merx,  mereis,  merchandise;  hence 
also  O.B.O.  mercat,  D.  and  O.  markt.] 
1.  An  occasion  on  which  goods  are  publicly 
exposed  for  sale  and  buyers  assemble  to 

Jturchase ;  the  meeting  together  of  people 
or  selling  and  buying  at  private  sale,  as 
distinguished  from  an  auction,  where  the 
sale  is  public;  a  fair.— 2.  A  public  place  in 
a  city  or  town  where  goods  are  exposed  for 
sale;  a  public  building  in  which  provisions 
or  other  wares  are  exposed  to  sale ;  a  market- 
place; a  market-house.— 8.  The  crowd  of 
people  assembled  in  a  market  for  business 
or  pleasure ;  as.  there  was  a  large  market 
to-day. —4.  Country,  region,  district,  or 
town  where  anything  is  in  demand ;  coun- 
try or  place  of  sale;  as,  the  British  market; 
the  foreign  market;  the  London  market.  • 

There  b  a  third  thing  to  be  considered— how  a 
market  can  be  obtained  for  produce,  or  howproduc- 
tkm  can  be  limited  to  the  capacities  of  the  market.     < 

7.  S.  Mat.      ' 
&.  Purchase  or  sale,  or  rate  of  purchase  and 
sale;  hence,  price;  cost;  worth;  valuation:  I 


as,  to  make  market;  a  ready  market;  a  dall 
market;  the  market  is  hi^  or  low ;  I  took 
my  wares  to  town,  but  could  not  find  a 
nuirket. 

Soofdd 
Was  blood  and  life  at  a  low  market  sold.     Dryden. 

6.  In  \av>,  the  privil^;e  of  having  a  public 
market  Market  is  defined  bv  statute  to  be 
the  liberty  by  grant  or  prescription  whereby 
a  town  is  enabled  to  set  up  and  open  shops, 
^. .  at  a  certain  place  therein,  for  buying  and 
selling,  and  better  provision  of  such  victuala 
as  the  subject  wanteth.  The  general  rule  of 
law  is,  that  all  sales  and  contracts  of  any- 
thing vmdible  in  fain  or  mariceta- overt 
(that  is.  open  markets)  shall  not  only  be 
good  between  the  parties,  but  also  binding 
on  all  those  that  have  any  right  or  property 
therein.  The  law  of  Scotland  differs  from 
that  of  England  as  to  the  1^^  effect  of  a 
sale  in  open  market  The  English  law  re- 
cognizes the  principle  that  property  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  transferred  by  sale,  although 
the  seller  has  no  right  of  property  in  the 
gooda  In  Scotland,  no  such  pnvilege  is  at- 
tached to  sales  in  open  market;  and  ttie 
owner  of  goods  sold  by  one  who  has  stolen 
them,  or  to  whom  they  may  have  been  lent» 
may  reclaim  them  from  ihe  purchaser. — 
Market  is  the  first  part  of  a  considerable 
number  of  compound  words  of  obvious  dg- 
nification;  such  as,  tiiarJ:et-day,  market- 
place,  maviret-town. 

Market  (mILrlcet).  v.i  To  deal  in  a  market: 
to  buy  or  sell ;  to  make  bargains  for  pro- 
visions or  gooda 

Blarket  (m&i^et).  v.t.  To  offer  for  sale  in 
a  market;  to  traflic  in;  to  vend;  to  selL 

And  rich  bazaars,  whither,  from  all  the  world. 
Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  market  there 
The  world's  collected  wealth.  South^. 

Marketable  (mftr1cet-a-bl).  a.  L  That  may- 
be sold ;  saleable ;  fit  for  the  market 

A  plain  fish,  and  no  doubt  marketable.         Shak. 
2.  Current  in  the  market 

The  marketable  ralue  of  any  quantities  of  two 
commodities  are  equal,  when  they  will  exchange  one 
for  another.  Locke. 

BlarketableneM  (mftr1cet-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 

state  of  being  marketable. 
Market-bell  (miirlcet-belX  n.  A  bell  giving 

notice  that  trade  may  befi^  or  cease  m  the 

market    Shak. 
Market-beter,  t  n.    [Comp.  Fr.  batteur  de 

pavi.  'beater  of  the  pavement,'  one  that  is 

continually  walking  the  streets,  from  battre^ 

to  beat]    A  swaggerer;  one  who  swaggers 

up  and  down  a  market.    Chaueer. 
Blarket-crler  (mir1cet-kri-6r).  n.    One  who 

cries  or  makes  public  proclamation  in  a 

market 
Blarket-crou  (m&r^et-kros),  n.     A  cross 

set  up  where  a  market  is  held.    Most  nuu*- 


Market-cross.  Leighton  Buzzard. 

ket  towns  in  England  and  Scotland  had,  in 
early  times,  one  of  these,  sometimes  of  a 
very  elaborate  construction. 

These  things  indeed  jrou  hare  articulate. 
Proclaimed  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches. 

Shak. 

Market-day  (mftr^et-d&X  n.    The  day  on 


F4te,  f»r.  fat,  f»ll;       m6.  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  move;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc  abune;     f,  8c.  tey. 


, nnnrliet  li  liBld  I —    __ 

under  ■  chutdnd  |iHTl1«(a. 
■arkBter(mli'k«t-«i).n.   Ona  who  atUndi 
A  Durket;  ono  wbo  erpom  uirthing  far 
nle  fn  a  m vkat 

IUrkBt-t«ra"iH"»>^"ts«f-ao)."-  *»"■ 
den  Id  vhlch  TeseUbln  Uld  tiulU  are 
niHd  tor  tiM  inariEeL 

IbTket-CErasnsr  (mirliM-cli-dii-trX  n. 
One  who  nlua  legeUblei  mnd  bnlti  ror 

lbrint-<eldt(mimtitit«ld).n.  The  toll  ol 

MtiketlllC  (mlr'Int-lIiB).  n,  1.  The  act  of 
Eolnc  to  01  iraanctlng  bnilneu  in  a  mar- 
EeL— £.  OoDda  Direred  for  lale  iD  I  nurkel^ 
what  ii  psrchaied  at  a  market 

JUrket-orert  (nuu^«t-o-»*rt),  n.  Aaopea 

Ibrket, , 

mlrtofrrilX  n.    _    .  , 

thing  ii  cnmntlr  »td:  cucrant  Talas. 
tUrket-rtMdl  (tnat1iat->l«d),  ».    A  m 

kel-pUce. 
Mirket-tOWS  (mtti^ot-tonn),  n.     A  to' 

In  irtalcli  rouketi  a»  held,  bj  ptltUeBO, 


mkrklng),  n 


I.  The  act  of  In- 


q/jreedr.  In  SeoU . 

cooMrnctlTe  dellTcry  bj  wUcb  the  pcDpertT 
ci  a  thins  Bold  U  atteupted  (o  M  tmU' 
lened  whlls  the  eeller  retalna  poueulon. 
Thiu  the  propert  J  <A  cattle  uld  while  gru- 
,__  ,.  .  .  j^  jji^  being  markad 


ing  la  tnnifemd  ^^  »««  ^ 
tot  the  barer.  It  in  the  herdi 
third  party.— i.  A  mart;  or  wr 
aporj   lomething;   chancterUtla   amnge- 

■       ■  ^^      ■  luring;  a^  the  nwrt- 

or  01  the  peCali  of  ■ 


nethlng; 

iryj  on  a  bird'a  c 

Ma^du-lnk  (mUrflng-lngk;, 
delluT&ilt  lued  for  marking  line 


Latki 


It  (mirk'lng-nnt),  n.  The  eeed 
le  Srmttarw/Lt  Aiueardjum,  ea 
called  becauae  the  Jiiice  coataineri  In  11a 
trait  atalna  Unen  of  a  deep  and  Indelible 
black  colour.  Thcnamelaaometiniea  giTen 
>l»  to  the  cariiew-bnt  (ohicb  >ee>.     cfaUed 


.  Tbe  wife  of  a  nurqnli. 
ml  (mtik'nuui},  n.  SameaaJfnnli- 
i«.i-fc.»i.ii  (mHrki'man),  n.  [Hart  and 
•MA]  LOaethal  IsakHtultobltamaiit; 
be  that  ihooU  well;  BpeclflcallT(mi:iff.),  a 
meinber  ol  a  rifle  corpa  who  has  piueed  out 
ol  the  third  and  aecDnd  Into  the  tint  ol  the 
three claeeci  Into  which  riflemen  are  dlrided 
efflclencf  In  target  prao- 

.j u  ai,  leaat  a  apecifled  minimum 

er  ot  polDta  In  each  clan.    If  a  lolon- 


is  entitled 

an'e  badge,'  from  the  company  to 
which  he  belonga;  IT  a  ronilir  anldler.  to 
80a.  a  year  additional  to  hla  pay  from  gov- 
ernment — S.  One  who,  Dot  able  to  write, 
make*  hit  marli  inttead  of  hi*  name. 

IbtTkanuiublii  (marka'maii-iblp).  ».  The 
quli^  of  being  a  raarkaman;  dcxteritjof 

■  Dianuman. 


1  (marl),  n 
1.  3w.  A  O.  I 


ifrr^tX,  L.L.  ^nargiia,  f 


L.  marira,  marl— a  word,  according  to  Flln;, 
nf  Cel^c  origia;  comp.  W.  mctrl,  Ir  ajid 
GaeLmaria.Armor.nuiv.marLI   Anearthy 

the  aoll.  and  eilanalTely  uaed  for  the  Im- 
proirement  ut  land.  It  conalati  ol  calcare- 
001  and  argUlaceoDB  eaitb  in  Tarioua  pro- 

S^lnatea  ao  It  la  heneflcialty  emploredan 
elajl  or  aaoda.  There  are  aenral  diatlnct 
aorta  of  marl,  aa  clny  marl,  ihell-marl,  alate- 

maii  la  In  fonnlng  compoet*  with  dung  and 
peat^aith  The  name  marl  la  etmneonaly 
aaed  lor  ioIIb  or  ivck  containing  —  " — 
Writtwial  -  "    '- 


MUl  (mlTt),e.l.     TooTeiap 
with  mart 
Man  (ottrlX  'X 

(rh  rltahi:      £h,  Sc  loeh;     g,0o:      J,>i 


MadMMnu  (nUU^U'ahna),  a.  Reaembling 
maii:  partaking  of  the  qiuUtle*  of  marl. 

■bUdaTmlrl).  v.i.  To  wonder:  to  marrel. 
lOld  or  PtoTlnclal  lugllah  and  Scotch.) 

Ilu^ad  (mlrld).  n  and  1.    Variegal«l: 
mottled;  chequered.     [Sootfh.] 
BlarlllM  (nUUOln),  n.  [D.  norluv,  tnarfffn— 

ahip  with  cabl'ea  or  ropee,  and  Hi-i.  a  line,  a 
conL  aeeMooit.]  .\auC  a  Dnill  lltu  com- 
'     -  -         -       da  little  twIatoS. 


KMUne-iiaieCmii^  -hen,  n. 

JVauI.  holea  made  for  marling 
or  lacing  the  toot-rope  and 

I  (niarlln->plk),n.  AamalflraD 
like  a  laigs  aplke,  tiasd  to 
aeparate  tbe  itrandi  of  a  rope 

I      in  apllclng  or  in  marling. 

I  ibHlns-liltcb  (miTlIng- 
hlchTS.  JlTattf.  a  kind  of 
hitch  need  br  tailon  in  wlnd- 

-Bidk),  *.    Same  aa 


L  pit  where  marl  la 

u,  and  lamglnoua 
iperfrom  the  lower 


da   (m«r'nia-l*d; 


berrj,  and  thebtnleiof  themonntalii-aeh, 
aomelimeB  alao  the  larger  trulta,  like  the 
apple,  pear.  plum,  pine-apple,  Ao.  '  All 
maner  of  frulta  and  confeociona,  marm«Jarl' 

Humalkd»-trw  [mU'mB-1K)-ti«),  n.  The 
JfamnHe-^pofa,  a  tree  of  the  genua  Lu- 
cuma  iL.  niamin«un>),  nat  order  8apota- 

marmalada.     See  HAHMiE-SapoTa. 

KaniUll--intaT<mllT"mB-U-w|)tCr},  n.  A 
fragrant  Uqnld  diatilled  In  Ceylon  from  the 
Bowen  of  the  Bengal  qnlnce  (JK^  Mar 
matoa),  and  mnch  Died  by  the  naEiTca  aa  a 
perfume  lor  apriiiUlag.    Simmmidi. 

lURUAlat  (mlr-ma-let),  n.    Same  ai  Jfar- 

._  (mkr'ma-tit),  n.  A  anlphlde  of 
black  colonr  tonnd  at  Marmato, 
near  Fopayan,  Sooth  America. 
IUrmoata(raat'm6-Ill).n,  [Or.  manxaim. 
toahlne.  andHtAot.  aatonel  A  mineral  of 
a  pearly  or  metallic  Inilre,  a  lariety  ot  ler- 

■bimormcaoni  (mlr-mo-ryehut)^  o,     Per- 


marW)r-it-ed>,  .,   ,_  ,.„ „ _ 

turn,  to  overlay  with  marble,  tram  ntdrmdr, 
marble.  8m  HabblI-I  Corered  with  mar- 
ble ;  varlegaM  like  marble.  Vwd.  (Rare.  ] 

||M1&ar*aon(mar-ma-r*'^on>.n.  (L.  mar- 
Bee  Marmoiutk.)  Acoteriogor  Incnuting 
with  marble:  the  act  of  varlentlng  ao  ai  to 
reaemble  marble.    £Iauiit     IRare.  ] 

|biinontlUB(mllr-mo-ri'tnDi).n.  |L)  In 
oreA.  a  eement  lorrned  of  poonded  marblo 
and  lime  mortar  weU  beaten  togetber.  II 
wa>  oted  by  the  andenta  lit  building  ter- 
race walla,  ^. 

llMiiioraal,  Kutnoraui  (mitr-mA'rt-ai, 
mar-myre-an),  a.  [L  wannordu.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  re  I  ambling  marble.— I.  Made 

Maimortliito  (mWinor-lln-to).  n.  |L  mar- 
nor,  marble,  and  E.  Unf  (which  tea)-!  A 
pnweaa  employed  in  the  laat  century  to 
dacorale  walla.  calUDgi.  Ac.  in  imitation  n( 
ground  of  an 


dutt  or  powder, 
of  an  Dmameutal 
A  marsupial  quad- 


Cayenne,  D.  ianigtm  of  Surinam.  luitead 
at  a  bag  tbli  animal  baa  two  longltndlnal 
folda  near  the  thlgh^  which  serve  to  Inclose 
tbe  young,  wblirli  It  hai  tbe  lingular  habit 
of  carryingaboutwithilonltaback.  Called 
also  Jfirwn'i  Opomm. 
HBrmoHt  (nutfrnO-iat),  n,  [Fr.  nmrmpu- 
Kt,  dim.  of  namwt,  a  monkey.]  A  amaU 
Amarlcau  moaker  nf  the  geniu  Jacchua. 
diatlngnlahed  from  thereat  of  tbe  American 
moDkeya  by  tha  absence  of  the  additional 
molar,  and  by  the  ihaipneaa  and  crooked- 
neaa  of  their  nolla  They  are  very  nimble 
and  agile  In  thalt  moremeata.  and  eitremelr 


thcMuridieorwithtbe 


From  L  miu  (mtvrii) 
te.]  A  rodent  qoad- 
imya,  claased  with 
ilorldB    Hie  mar- 


flatteued  head  They  lit*  In 
e,  burrow  on  the  aldei  of  high 

and  are  donnanc  In  wtnlar. 
There  are  many  ipeQlei.  European,  Asiatic, 
and  American.  The  alpine  marmot  li  the 
A.  afpinui,  alK>ut  the  >lie  of  a  rabbit:  it 
inhablu  the  htsher  reglooa  ol  the  Alpa  and 
Pyreueea     The  A.  ninuiz  la  the  ground- 


a  of  Impure  coli 
id  nd,  black  and 


bC^ 


elltoLthou 


■relf  th  ce 


'  have  UTetal  liutea 
md  Joined  the  Bo- 
wl thoat,  however. 


ID  CathoUc  ChL_.... 

ring  up  their  own  pecullaritlea 

a  runaway  ilaie.  abbrov.  of  Sp.  onnarvvit, 
Id,  unruly,  probably  tnm  einut.  the  top 
a  hill:  TwjTTo  eimamm,  and  Blmply  Binuir> 
n.  In  Cum,  a  fugitive  or  outlawed  negro 


given  to  fugitive  i 
talDBlntbeWestl 


-ahlll.1    

I  living  on  the  nwun- 


o  put  ashore 


FaiamtT.  —  Ta 
Kg  pkW 


itead  of  onl 


».  IFroin  Fr.  jnarTMi,  It 
.ut]  Browniah-crimaon ; 
Ing  claiet.  -  Jfafwn  Wkt, 
o  colonr  prepared  from 


w,  tdg;    wb.  vUg; 
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MARROW-BOKE 


Maroon  (ma-rOn^,  n,  A  rocket  having  the 
case  boand  rotma  with  tarred  twine,  to  that 
It  explodes  with  a  great  ooiae.   M'Clintoek. 

Iburplot  (m&r'plot)^  n.  One  who,  by  his 
ofDciouB  interference,  mars  or  defeats  a  de- 
sign or  plot 

MWqilO(niIrkX  n.  [Ft.tnarque.  See  Mark 
and  MARCH,  a  limit,  a  frontier.]  A  license 
to  make  reprisals  on  the  belongings  of  a 
public  enemy,  usually  in  the  phrase  letUr$ 
«f  marqtu  or  letterg  ^marque  and  reprital, 
which  means:  (a) oxiginatiy,  a  commission 
granted  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  state 
to  a  subject,  empowering  him  to  pass  the 
frontiers  (marque),  that  is,  enter  an  enemy's 
territories  and  capture  the  goods  and  per- 
sons of  the  enemy  in  return  for  goods  or  per- 
sons taken  by  Imn.  (p)  In  present  usage,  a 
license  or  extraordinary  commission  granted 
by  a  sovereign  or  the  supreme  power  of  one 
state  to  the  citizens  of  this  state  to  make 
reprisals  at  sea  on  the  subjects  of  another, 
under  pretence  of  indemnification  for  in- 
lurles  received;  that  is,  a  license  to  engage 
in  privateering.  Letters  of  marque  were 
aboUshed  among  European  nations  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856.  The  United  States 
of  America  were  invited  to  accede  to  this 
agreement,  but  declined.  Hence  the  term 
letter  qf  maraue  is  sometimes  implied  to  a 
private  vessel  commissioned  to  attack  and 
capture  the  vessels  of  an  enemy;  a  privateer. 
Called  also  Letters  of  Mark,  Letter*  qf  Mart. 

Karqnee  (mir-kS),  n.  [Fr.]  I.  An  officer's 
field  tent— 2.  A  large  tent  or  wooden  struc- 
ture erected  for  a  temporary  purpose,  such 
as  to  accommodate  a  large  dinner  party  on 
some  public  occasion.  Written  also  Markee. 

IfarqilOSS,  n.    Same  as  Marquie. 

Marquetry  (mlLr1cet-ri),  n.  [Fr.  maroue- 
terie,  hxna  marqueter,  to  spot,  to  imav 
frommar^iK,  amark.  See  Mark.]  Inlaid 
work,  consisting  of  thin  pieces  of  fine  woods 
of  different  colours,  or  of  coloured  marbles, 
precious  stones,  sheUs,  ivory,  &c.,  arranged 
on  a  ground  so  as  to  form  various  figures. 

Karoolfli  Marqjliess  (m&rlcwis,  m&rlnves), 
n.  [Fr.  marquti.  It  mareheee,  L.L.  mar- 
ehio,  marchisuM,  nuurehentis,  a  prefect  of  the 

•  marches  or  border  territories.  See  Mark  and 
March,  a  boundary.  1  Originally,  the  name 
of  an  officer  whose  duty  was  to  suanl  the 
marches  or  frontiers  of  the  kingdom ;  now 
a  title  of  dignity  in  Britain  next  in  rank  to 
that  of  duke,  and  hence  the  second  of  the 
five  orders  of  English  nobility.  Corre- 
n>onding  titles  exist  in  France.  Italy,  and 
Cfermanv,  In  Britain  the  title  is  often 
attached  to  a  dukedom  as  a  second  title, 
and  held  by  the  eldest  son  during  the  life- 
time of  Uie  father  Marquises  m  Britain 
have  this  privilege  above 
earis,  that  their  younger 
sons  are  addressed  as 
'my  lord.'  The  wife  of  a 
marquis  is  styled  mar- 
ckionen.  The  coronet  of 
a  marquis  consists  of  a 
richly  chased  circle  of 

Kid,  with  four  straw-  Coronet  of  a  Marqub. 
rry  leaves  and  four 
balls  or  large  pearls  set  on  short  points  on 
Its  edge;  the  cap  crimson  velvet,  with  a  gold 
tassel  on  Uie  top,  and  turned  up  with  ermine. 
—Lady  marqueet  is  used  by  Shakspere  for 
marchioness. 

You  shall  have  two  ooble  partners  with  yoti ;  the 
old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  Lady  Mmrqtttss  Dorset. 

Skuk. 

]Iannilaat6(miiinnris-&tXn.  The  seigniory, 
digmty,  or  lordship  of  a  marquis. 

Rheinbetv  Is  a  fertile  and  sroOln^  spot  In  the  midst 
flf  the  sandy  waste  of  th*  marquismte  <of  Branden- 
burg). Macaultty. 

Marquladom  t  (milrlcwis-dum),  n.  A  mar- 
auisate.    Holinaked. 

maniiilae  (mlr-kfizX  n.  [Fr.]  The  wife  of 
a  marquis:  a  marcmoness. 

Marram  (mili'ramX  n.  Same  as  Marum 
(which  seeX 

Marrer  (milr'Arl  n.  One  that  mars,  hurts, 
or  impairs.  '  Marrert  of  all  men's  manners 
with  the  realm.'    Aicham. 

Marrlablo  (maM-a-blX  For  Marriageable. 
Coleridge.    [Bare.] 

MiUTlaco  (ma'rij),  n.  [Fr.  mariage,  Pr. 
maridai^e,  inariataet  It  tnarUagio,  LL 
maritattcum,  marriage,  from  L.  maritue,  a 
husband,  from  mas,  marie,  a  male.]  L  The 
act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life : 
the  legal  union  of  a  man  and  woman  for 
life ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  mar- 
ried: wedlock.  Marriage  is  regarded  by 
the  law  as  a  civil  contract  binding  Uie 


parties  to  certain  reciprocal  obligations, 
and  the  general  principle  of  law  respect- 
ing this,  as  well  as  other  civil  contracts, 
is,  Uiat  it  is  to  be  held  valid  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  country  wherein  it  is  made. 
Although  among  rrotestants  marriage  has 
ceased  to  be  r^arded  as  a  sacrament,  yet 
in  most  Protestant  countries  the  entrance 
into  the  married  state  has  continued  to  be 
accompanied  with  religious  observances. 
These  are  not  however,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  valid 
marriage,  any  further  than  the  sovereign 
power  may  have  seen  it  proper  to  annex 
them  to  and  incoiporate  them  with  the 
civil  contract  'By  the  law  of  England  mar- 
riages may  be  solemnised— 1.  According  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church;  or  2.  Accordingto 
the  provisions  of  the  act  6  and  7  Will  TV. 
Ixxxv.,  amended  by  1  Vict  xxii.,  and  various 
subsequent  acts.  Marriages,  accordinff  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  are  celebratea  or 
solemnized  by  banns ;  by  notice  in  lieu  of 
banns,  which  is  a  license  dis];>ensinff  with 
the  publication  of  banns;  or,  by  license 
from  a  bishop,  which  dispenses  with  both 
the  preceding  forms.  Muriages  of  Dissen- 
ters, as  of  Jews.  Quakers,  Boman  Catholics, 
and  other  sects  and  persuasions,  mav  be 
l^ally  and  adequately  solemnizea  in  their 
own  synagogues,  tabernacles,  chapels,  or 
meeting-houses,  subject  to  a  few  necessary 
restrictions.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  above  cited,  marriage  may 
take  place  by  the  oerttficate  of  the  superin- 
tendent-registrar for  the  poor-law  union, 
parish,  or  place  in  which  the  parties  reside, 
with  or  without  license.  By  the  law  of 
Scotland  marriages  may  be  mther  regular 
or  irregular,  and  irregular  marriages  are 
bv  mere  consent  without  the  intervention 
of  a  clenymau.  A  regular  marriage  is 
performed  by  a  clergyman  in  presence  of 
at  least  two  witnesses,  and  is  preceded  by 
the  proclamation  of  iMums  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Church,  or  by  inthnatum  to*a 
registrar  and  publication  outside  ttie  regis- 
trar's office.  The  second  kind  of  marriage 
may  be  contracted  by  any  form  of  cere- 
monv,  without  the  proclamation  of  banns 
or  the  aid  of  a  clergyman,  provided  the 
parties  on  the  occasion  e3q>ress  a  solemn 
acceptance  of  each  other  as  man  and  wife. 
It  is  also  contracted  by  the  writing  of  the 
parties  without  anv  ceremony,  provided 
the  writing  express  their  acceptance  of  each 
other  as  man  and  wife.  A  marriage  may 
also  be  constituted  by  the  verbal  acceptimoe 
of  each  other  by  the  parties  as  man  and  wife 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  by  a  pro- 
mise followed  by  interconrsei  Also  wnen 
a  man  and  a  woman  live  and  cohabit  to- 
gether, and  conduct  themselves  as  man  and 
wife  in  the  society  and  neighbouiiiood  of 
which  they  are  members,  till  the  belief  and 
reputation  that  they  are  married  become 
general,  their  marriage  is  presumed  without 
anv  evidence  of  a  marrisge  having  been 
entered  into. 

Uarriagt  Is  hofUMuable  in  all,  and  the  bed  unde- 
ftled.  Heb.  zfiL  4. 

O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off  was  there  I 
From  me.  whose  knre  was  of  that  dkfnity 
That  It  went  band  in  hand  even  with  the  tow 
I  made  to  her  in  mturria^.  SMaJk. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy  Is 
because  Toung  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making 
nets,  not  m  making  cages.  Svri/t. 

2.  A  feast  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  mar- 
riage. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  b  like  unto  a  certain  king, 
which  maoe  a  marriage  for  his  son.     Mat.  xziL  a. 

8.  Intimate  union. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  oitmn  minds 
Admit  impediments.  Shak. 

— Complex  marriage,  that  peculiar  domestic 
relation  between  the  sexes  existing  in  the 
American  sect  calling  themselves  Per/ee- 
tioniits.    See  extract 

The  central  domestic  fact  of  the  hoosebold  b  the 
t0m//ex  marriage  of  its  members  to  each  other,  and 
to  all;  a  rite  which  b  to  be  understood  as  taking 
place  00  the  entrance  of  crerf  new  member,  whether 
male  or  female,  into  association;  and  which  b  said 
to  coQvert  the  whole  body  into  one  marriage  circle ; 
every  man  becoming  the  husband  and  brother  of 
tresy  woman;  every  woman  the  wife  and  sister  of 
every  man.  Hefmtcrtk  Dutan. 

—Marriage  artielee  or  marriage  eontraet, 
contract  or  agreement  on  which  a  marriage 
is  founded.  — JfarriojTtf /avoun,  Imots  of 
white  ribbons  or  bunches  of  white  fiowers 
worn  at  weddings.  —Marriage  portion,  a  por- 
tion given  to  a  woman  at  her  marriage.— 
Mamage  eeUlement,  an  arrangement  usu- 


ally made  before  marriage,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  it,  whereby  a  jointure  is  secured 
to  the  wife,  and  portions  to  children,  in  the 
event  of  the  husband's  death.— JfarruMe, 
Wedding,  NuptiaU,  Matrimony,  Wedlock. 
Marriage  is  the  union,  or  the  act  of  forming 
or  entering  into  the  union ;  wedding  is  raUier 
the  ceremonies  celebrating  the  union  or 
marriage,  but  not  essential  to  it  Marriaget 
are  often  constituted  without  a  wedding. 
NupUaU  is  the  Latin  word  for  wedding,  but 
is  used  in  a  more  dignified  sense— we  say  a 
village  wedding,  but  the  nuptialt  of  a  prince ; 
matrimony  is  uie  married  state,  or  the  state 
into  which  marriage  brings  us;  wedloek  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  vernacular  English  word 
formaoimony,  and  hardly  differs  from  it  in 
meaning.  Marriage  is  sometimes  used  for 
m/otrinumy,  but  matrimony  is  never  used 
for  marriage.— Stn.  Matrimony,  wedlock, 
wedding,  nuptials. 

Marriageable  (ma'rij-a-bl),  a.  l.  Of  an  age 
suitable  for  marriage.     ^A  young  heiress 

.  whom  I  begin  to  look  upon  as  tnamoj^eoMe. ' 
8peoUUor.—2.  Suitable  for  close  union. 

They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm :  she,  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  pnarriageahie  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower.  Miltcn. 

Marrlaceablenees  (ma'rij-a-bl-nes),  n. 
state  of  being  marriageable. 

Marrlajfe-bed  (ma'riJ-bedX  n.  The  bed  ap- 
propriated to  a  man  and  woman  on  their 
marriage. 

Marrlage-lnrokase  (ma'rij-brdk-&JX  n.  A 
consideration  paid  for  contrivingamarriage, 
and  illegal  as  contrary  to  public  policy. 
Olou.  Bed.  Terme. 

Marrlam-Uoense  (ma'rij-U-sensX  n.  A 
license  for  dispensing  with  proclamation  of 
banns,  granted  by  such  as  have  episcopal 
authority. 

M^UTled  (ma'rid),  a.  Formed  or  constituted 
by  marriage;  conjugal;  connubial;  as,  *the 
married  state.'    Dryden. 

Marrler  (ma'ri-^r),  n.    One  who  marries. 

Marron  (ma-rbn'),  a.  [Fr.  See  Marooh.] 
Same  as  Maroon. 

Marron  (ma-rOnO.  n.  l.t  A  large  chestnut 
HoUand.—2.  Same  as  Maroon. 

Marroon  (ma-rOn'),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Jfo- 
roon. 

Marrot  (mar'ot),  n.  A  name  of  the  auk,  a 
sea-bird.    See  Auk. 

Marrow  (mar '6),  n.  [O.E.  mary,  marw, 
maruw,  Ac.,  A.  Sax.  mearh,  mearg,  D.  marg, 
merg,  Dan.  mard,  IceL  mergr,  Q.  mark,  mar- 
row; allied  to  IceL  mSrr,  fat,  lard,  and 
probablv  to  A  Sax.  mearu,  D.  murw,  tender, 
soft  deUcate.  ]  1.  The  fat  contained  in  the 
osseous  tubes  and  cells  of  the  bones.  It 
consists  of  an  oily  fluid  contained  in  minute 
vesicles,  which  are  luually  collected  into 
bunches,  and  inclosed  in  spaces  surrounded 
by  bonj  walls.  Spinal  marrow  undmeduUa 
eiiwUu  are  names  sometimes  applied  to 
ine  spinal  cord.— 2.  The  essence;  the  best 
part.  'Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter.' 
Tennyson, 

It  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  performed  at  height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribitte.  Shak. 

8.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cucurbita  (C.  ovifera), 
yielding  an  oblongfruit  used  as  a  vegetable. 
Commonly  called  Fe^etafrltfifarroto. — 4.  The 
name  of  several  varieties  of  peas.— Jfar- 
row  Controversy,  a  famous  controversy  which 
raged  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  some 
years  after  1720,  and  which  was  the  remote 
or  primary  cause  of  the  formation  of  the 
Secession  Church.  It  was  so  called  from  a 
book  of  extremely  evangelical  views  called 
The  Marrow  c^f  Modem  Divinity,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  (1720) 
as  being  tainted  with  antinomianism,  but 
defendMl  bv  Ebenezer  and  Balph  Erudne, 
Boston,  and  others. 

Marrow  (mar'O),  n.  [Possibly  a  corruption 
of  Fr.  mari.  from  L.  maritus,  a  husband.] 
One  of  a  pair;  a  companion;  fellow;  asso- 
ciate :  match.  [Old  and  Provincial  English 
and  Scotch.] 

Birds  of  a  fether,  best  fly  together. 
Then  like  partners  about  your  market  goe ; 
Marrtwe*  adew:  God  send  you  fay  re  wether. 

Oldpl4^y. 

Marrow  (mar'd).  v.  t.  To  fill,  as  with  marrow 
or  with  fat;  to  glut  'Their  marrotced 
mouths.'    QuarUs. 

Marrow  (mar'd),  v.t.  To  equal;  to  associate 
with;  to  fit;  exactly  to  match.    [Scotch.] 

Marrow-bone  (mar'd-bto).  n.  L  A  bone 
containing  marrow  or  boiled  for  its  marrow. 
2.  pi.  [Conjectured  to  be  a  burlesque  cor- 
ruption of  Mary-bones,  in  allusion  to  the 


F&te,  fiU*,  fat,  fftll:       m6.  met,  b«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mt>ve;       tOlte,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      j^,  Sc  tey. 


KAKKOW-TAT 


, J  the  Vltglo  SI«i7  bj  kneel- 
ing.) TtiB  boaea  at  Ui«  faieet:  Um  kneM. 
•Down  on  jour  marrow-fcrniM/  DrydtTi. 
"" rDUl—Ta  rid*  in  iA<  mormu-fton* 

£1  an  foot     [SUn(.] 
t  (tlWa-htJ.  n.     A  kind  ol  rich 

■UTOWlIll  (mafO-lih).  a.  Ot  ths  niittira 
omuinxr.  -im  br»ln  li  1  ion,  mom)i*(rt, 
■nd  whllanibiUncs,'    Sariiin. 

KuTOWleH  (mafC-lei),  a.  DMtitaM  ol 
Tby  boMa  mn  mayitwttii,  Itjf  blood  JBCold.  .S4dt. 

Muraw-pnddliut  (niu'6'piid-dlns),  n.  A 
pnddlnf  impandrroni  bMi-murow  or  from 
■nrlatjot  gourd  ulled  TigiUbla  Durrow. 

■Umw-cpoon  (mnr'a^plUi).  n.    a  long 


Mwmry  (mu'lV-l},  a.  Fnll  ot  murow; 
pCtbj.    XStigrtnt. 

■UTnUnm<n»-ra'b[-um).n.  [L]  Asonoa 
of  ptanU  balanglng  to  tha  nnt  order  LiMatia ; 
bMihoiud.  Tnera  ue  uvenl  ipedee,  lu- 
UTai  ot  Sonllian  Europe  ind  Wottam  AiU. 
ona.tho  mnunon  or  wUU  horebaund  {M.  mil- 
MnX  being  nitonllied  In  North  Amarica. 
It  la  *  tow-gcoaliig  araet  pUnt,  with  wooU; 
Mama,  wrinkkd  leaTe*.  uid  inull  whltn 
whoTiM  flowui.  In  XnEtud  i  decoctloi 
ot  thli  plant,  ealled  »—'-—'  ■  -    ■-  '- 


HABBH-UAItlOOLD 


utlutuUc  pittiaiiU.    I 
I'lflji. I,  pret.  A  ^.  ma 


itan.L  nurtlan.  Id 
I,  t,  htubuid.  (nn 
-.  _D  unite  In  wadio 
Join  for  Ufa,  ■*  ■  man 

tottielawior 


1.  j4r.  to 
bona  of 


I,  Savt.  to  ipllce. 


,  hiubud  or  a  wifa. 


ltUTTlIlt(nw'n-lng),a.  Dlipoaedto 
'I  don't  think  be'i  ■  nurryi'V  nift 


■an  {mtn).  n.  1.  A  Utln  deltr.  IdentUed 
■t  an  mrlj  pntod  bjp  Iha  Latini  tbenuelna 
with  the  Oraek  Aih.  Ba  waa  prlnd^lLr 
wwahlppad  aa  tha  tod  ot  war.  u>4  u  loui 
bore  tlie  aplthet  Qiidlma:  bat  he  ni  alio 
teganledutha  Datnm  otakricultnra.  which 
pncnnd  him  vat  tlUa  ot  BilTinni;  and  M 
IIm  ptttcon  ol  the  itnta.  In  vlrtDe  ot  which 
ha  waa  oalled  QoirinDi.  In  worki  ol  art 
Ilata  la  gsnarall*  T«pTC«*Dtad  u  ot  ■  louth- 
tnl  but  Mwerfnl  Dgnre,  armed  with  the  hal- 
met. ablald. and ipear.  Atothertlmeabe  la 
bearded  and  heariljr  armed. —&  Tbe  planat 
which  conci  ncit  to  the  earth  In  the  order 
ot  dlatajioe  from  tbe  lun,  nnlallf  marked 


tothe 
of  a  li 


inctar  6.  It  la  a  brflUant  atar 
.  red  tint  Mean  diatanee  from 
n,Sll.«»  mUei;  period  ot  one 


Tolutlon  OD  ita  w 


n,eB6|latanrdan; 


Jl  dU  ditm.  ■  (eim  tor  Ira 
lame  tor  tha  colour  gulai,  < 
""  "'  "overelgn  prlncer 


of  WlUUm  MOTitUa,  aecntair  k 
—■—'•-   — tbor  of  a  HdtMTia^  N 


jIad&cMi,  natlTH  of 


IklM  (BUr-ail-Tlt),  a.  yen 

pertaining    to    UaraeUlM.      

ayvm,  ue  national  aong  of  the  French 
Bapnblic  The  worda,  and,  aa  la  gmerallj 
beUered,  the  muale  were  wrltlen  In  ITW  far 
Bcnget  de  llile,  an  officer  hi  gartiaon  at 
Straaboorg.  on  the  occaalon  of  a  bodj  ol 
Tolqntaen  leaTing  that  dtj  for  the  war 
againat  A  natria  and  Pniatla.  and  waa  entitled 
bjhbaCtutntduOuemde  rimUa  du  flAin. 
Tht  Parlalana  harlng  heard  It  anng,  lor  the 
llrat  tfma.  bj  the  band  ot  patilatt  whom 
Buharoui  lironght  from  UaraelUea  to  aid 
In  tha  Tarolntlon  o(  10th  Angut,  ITM,  It 
lecelnd  from  than  tlia  name  it  liaa  a*et 
abua  boma.    Mtii  glrea  Narolgllte  ai  the 


J]t(nilnh),n.   [A.Sax.m 

{-mm-iA),  a  marah  or  boa,  an  adj.  fom 
tnm  nwra.  a  men;  almilaiTj  L.O.  martth 
O.D.  nueridha,  ihmtkA;  allied  to  L  mare, 
the  iaa> I  Atraatotlowland,  naualiyoroC' 
raalonaUy  oorared  with  water,  or  VRj  ^"l 
andmirri  atan:  aiwamp;  a  bog;  amoraia 
Low  land  ocoaaionallf  OTerBowed  b>  tht 
UdeaiaoaUadMlt-nunk. 
Kami  (mlnh),  a.  Fsrtalnlng  to  wet 
awampj'iOtlMgn'plaoM:  a  lann  applied  b 
— >~unlanta  which  grow  In  manbj'pli — 
BrM-mallow;  nuraA-marigold. 


Mudul  fnOi'ahalX  n.  lO.K  narHdknl; 
It,  nafftAot:  L,L  nwrtMaisut.  mwwsaJ- 
wt.  (ram  0,H.O.  waroAaauto.  numUlaoaU 
id  taie 


^    ..  The  ohief  Dfflser 

ot  anna,  whcaa  dotjr  waa  to  ngulala  eom- 
bata  to  the  Hate. — E.  One  wlio  regnlatca  rank 
and  order  at  a  feait  or  any  other  aHemfalj, 
dlraota  tha  order  of  prDoeaalon.  and  the  Ilka. 


provide  entertainment 


dliCrict. 
itT.    Hla 

duty  li  to  eiecala  all  pnoepla  diraotad  to 
hU^  iMOMl  under  the  anborltT  ol  tha 
United  Statea.— &  An  officer  of  IHf  pitvate 
Bociet;,  appolntod  to  regulate  their  cere- 
monlca  and  execute  tbolr  orden,  —  £(irf 
manAoI  of  Bnflani,  the  eighth  offlnei  of 
atata:  auhonorarj  title,  and  peraonal,  until 
made  hereditary  by  CharlaalL  lathetamlly 
ol  Howard,  dtue  ot  Norfolk.  During  a 
Tacsncyln  tlieoflloeof  hlgh-coniCabla,  the 
earl-maiahal  baa  Jurladlctlon  in  tha  oourt  ot 
chlTallT.— Aui  monkal  or  nuriicAal  <tf 
StotlaTtd,  an  offteer  who  had  command  at 
thecBtaliv.nndartheconBtable.  Theoffloe 
waa  held  tiy  the  family  ol  Keith,  but  for- 
feits by  rebellion  In  mS.—Enlgkt  «iar- 
•Aal,  or  mu-Mal  i/  IA>  Hng'i  (or  giwfn'i) 
huitthold,  an  ofBcer  whoae  oOcs  I)  nld  to 
be  lo  hear  and  dat«rmlne  pleaa  of  the  crown. 
and  lulU  between  tboae  of  the  royal  houae- 


Kuslulltr  (mtr'ahal-«r),  n.     One  who  dla- 

Drrdnt  wu  the  tmK  rvteowr  of  EogUih  prvlry, 
ABdihe  tjol  iHri-jhd/fiH- of  WQrdL  Trnff, 

HanlnIlM  (mRr'ahal-atX  n-  [B.  nonAot, 
and  O.  E,  tea,  —i.  a  aeat.  Comp.  m,  the 
aeat  of  eplacopal  power,]  In  England,  the 
prlaou  hi  SonOiwaA,  belonging  lo  the  mar- 
■hal  of  the  nnal  honaaliald,  now  conaoli- 
datad  with  outera.  and  denomlnatod  the 
IJuaen'a  priaon.  —  Cnirl  tf  vuuihaUut,  a 
oonrt  formerly  held  before  the  ateward  and 
marahal  ot  the  royal  honae.  to  admlnlator 
Jnatlce  between  the  domaMlo  aananta  ot 
tlie  Idng  or  quean.  IntheDunhalaaa  then 


court  of  the  manhalaaa,  wUch  bald  idea  ot 
alt  tnipaaiea  committed  within  the  reige. 
that  li,  within  a  dnle  ot  IS  nHlaa  round 
the  >OTenlBn')  realdenoe,  (t.)  The  palace- 
court  (which  aae)  enated  byCbarlaal.,  and 
abolUied  In  IMS. 

tbrnhiJihlii  (mlr'ihal-Bhip),  n.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  a  naiahaL 
lUnh-diiqanfOll  (mlnh'alngk-foli).  n.  A 
plant,  Comaram  vabuln,  net.  order  Koaa- 
j —  I.  1.  a  ...1  1.  k.i.j.>  j,„  ,  purple 
t  plaoea  In  Bri- 

ll n.     The  wild 


ll  irin.    Ablr.1 

0  Ctrcnafnmu 
&.  ■^,..^^,.    ..  »  .  ^Mm^-^jit  bird,  about 

1  feat  In  length,  traqnenting  maiahea,  and 

llTlng  on  water- blida,  mice,  water-rata, 
frogi,  rata,  Bih.  it«  It  la  oommon  In  Cam- 
brldgeiblre.  and  li  alio  found  In  Scotland. 
Ireland,  and  parte  of  Walea.  It  li  aame- 
timea  called  tha  Mutrr-bvaard.    Bee  Hak- 

Ulnwhlnim  (n^tnhl-ne*),  n.  Btata  of  being 

KaisIl-inmUow  (mAnh'mal-16).  n,  AiOara 
i^teinaliM,  a  haidy  plant  growing  In  aalt- 


I,  Ueu;  th,  (Aln: 


r,  vlg;    wh,  vAlg:    ih.  aiore,— i 


plint,  CaltAa  patuttna,  lut  ord^  B 


ir  boggy  ipoU;  Ilia  I 
Icb  uriw  from  celta 


H«r«b-llnt<m&nb1iiit).  Sune  u  JfaJOui- 
btan  (which  ih  onder  UiLAtci,  a.\ 

Muab-pannrwort  (m«nb'iieii-iil.w«rt),  n. 
A  creBpuig  ilinbeUlf«TDiu  punt  of  the  gDDiu 
HydiDoqU'le.  Uia  a.  luteiru  It  !■  lUo 
temed  whilt-nL    Set  HimtocaTTLK. 

Manll-riwen»I7(iiiinh'r0i-mi-rlX«.  The 


nli-umplUn  (mirah'um  tlr).  n.  A 
Aim.  tauSi-bnachtd,  JolDted,  >i)ccul«it 
mt,  Salieomialwrliaaa.  found  on  muddj' 


■dd  m^ei  a  oood  pickle.    It  I*  alio 
OtaaaoTt  uid  Saf (ifort. 
■UTHh-trafOll  (laUKh'tri-toil).  n.     A 
'Axi  tri/otiiUa.    See  Ukittih 


^J^"" 


..  PertaUng  01 


Manhy  ground*.'  Dq/iUn,—i.  ^n- 

ibaa.  'Manhi/wtei.'  Drudm. 

...  (inlLr'ill-«-i"i«-e^n.}it.  Anat 
-rDg«DOU  crrptoganu,  coDaliting 
ol  (wo  dittloct  gniupi.  to  the  tint  of  vblcit 
belong  Uaralln  uid  fltularla.  (« the  i«ond 
■— ■-  --'SalTlnL*. 

uebil  ( 

KlU )  file  order  of  flihMcocoprUitu  tTie  has- 
hea  and  N*-liUDpniri,with  pouchnikegllli. 
The  oiganliatlon  of  tbcM  Sihn  li  of  *  rer 
low  grade,  u  fudlcated  chiafly  bv  tba  h 
■lalont  notocbord  wlUiautoiaifledyertebr 
centra,  (he  abtence  of  aoy  tracea  of  Umt 
tbe  abience  of  a  mandlbla  and  ol  ribi.  ai 


HaTSiipl&l(nilU'-ia'p[-BU.a.  [Lmi 
Or  marntp%oH,  a  poucfit  a  ba^, 

poiieh;  belonging  to  the  order  of  n 
Vonoplal  (Dilr-aa'pl-al),  n.     0 


ammaUa,  dUfailng  ti 
organliatlon,  and  I 
1  GOTTvapond  to  leve 


eluding  genera 
al  oniera  of  or- 
,t  atrildng  pKU- 


manjr  genera  botU  herblvoroui  and  oar- 

famiUar  examplea.    Tbe  Uanuplalia  an 
the  roUowlnc  aecdoni— iUf- 


■(•  or  polorooi,  all  atrlctly 
phytoptaagoua ;  the  Corpoitkua,  of  which 

(he  tntlcal  group  ta  the  Phalanglitldie 
or  phalanaeri,  10  called  becanae  the  aecond 
and  Ihlid  digiU  of  the  bind -feet  erg 
Joined  together  almoat  to  their  eitremltlea; 
the  beat  known  of  tba  pbatogers  la  (he 
AnitnUan  opouum,  which  mutt  not  be 
ccnfounded  with  tbe  true  or  American 
opoaaunta,  which  belons  to  another  iwcti'>n 
ol  tbe  Hanuplalia.  namely,  thi 
phaga,  in  which  an  alao  the  b  .  ... 
and  the  banded  ant4ater;  SarcopAooa,  ui 
which  the  beat  known  apecle*  are  Thyla- 
einua  cmoceiAoIui,  a  natlTe  at  Taamanla, 
and  known  bjr  tbe  colonUtoaa  tbe  'hnena.' 
and  the  Daiyvnit  urrtnut.  alto  a  native  of 
Taanumla.  where  It  la  known  aa  the  'Xaa- 

HanapbOiuKmHr-aa'pl-ill-an),  a.   Saow 

IIitTiiipiBii(nilLr-ifl'pl-tn),a.  SimeaaJfar- 

HBnopUta  (miU-aii'p|,a"U},  npl.     Uar- 
iBpiallB  (which  Kc). 
KiTEUDUte (uu-iji'pi-it}, <i.  Sameaairor- 

IIarTOpUt«(ni»r-.a'pI-il},  ti.  A  manuplal; 
an  hidlrtdual  ot  tbe  Uarauplalla 

Marnudocrlnlte*  (mta--i(I'pi-s-kri-ni"i*i), 

Prof.  Phltllpi  (or  aome  remarkable  toaalli 
noticed  by  Sir  aoderlck  llurchliou  In  the 
itrata  of  the  Silurian  ayat«m.  The  arma  an 
fonned  of  two  rowa  of  calcareoua  platea 
MampiM  (mir'aa-plt).  n.  A  (oetlt  reaem- 
bllng  a  pune.  tbo  remabii  of  a  senna  of 
tree-floating  Crlnoldea  found  In  llie  chalk 


BKarBUPlum  (nftr- 
or  bag.'    '  ■"'-  - 


Ll  n  rt^,  a  pouch 

-   — which  manuplal 

1  and  the  pIpe-IUh  and  aea-horaea 
ilr  young.-  2  In  mtd.  aaack  or  bag 


2.1  Purduwe  and  ule;  bargain. 

Ai>d  nMunTm  J  "^^'dSr^'y 

BfortI  (DUtltX  c.t      To  buf  an< 


Hut  (niirt).  v,i  To  trade  diahanourably. 
Bfcrtt  (nUlrt),  ».     1.  Man,  t 


Bance—S.  War;  wattara;  battle;  conlaaL 

Mj  '«Jh^_^  -h"K  f««  b*  Aim  niK  look 

■but,  Hallt  {mArt.  mart),  n.  lAbbreT.  of 
MaHinmai.  tbe  time  about  which  the  anl- 
mali  are  commonly  killed.]  A  cow  or  01 
fattened.  killBd.  and  aalted  for  whilar  pro- 
Tlaion.     [acolch.] 

HftTt  (mart),  n.  Form  aoraetlaiai  naad  for 
jnarque.  Id  the  phnae.  IttUnt^mArmn. 

Hutkgonlmli'ta-gon).  n.  (Fr.  and  Sp. 
mnrfaoon.  11.  mailanont )  A  kind  of  Illy. 
LiJiurn  Martagm.  the  bulba  of  which  ar« 


krtelt,(ma>'teI),E.t  ori.  [Fr.m 
narUt,  ILmarUOo,  I,.tiurliiju 


conaeqaent  prami 

(iHtua, which immi     ...  ., ^ 

Inloaaortof  lecond  matrli.  Theakinofthe 
animal  la  lo  aimngvd  round  the  "■^■nmir  ai 
to  form  a  pooch.  In  which  not  only  the  Im- 
perfect loitaa,  attached  to  the  nipple  by  Ita 
iiwuth,reoialni  till  fully  dereloped.  bat  Into     HuMlnlB-fBT  I  (mlr-le1-da-fer),  n. 

It  leapa  when  alanned  or  when  wlahing  to  having  a  kind  of  crou-head  forming 

conceal  Itaelf.      Tba  nanuplali  link  tbe  |  end  a  pick,  and  at  tbe  dI<"'  -  >"" 

mamroali.     through      tbe      Uonotremata  1  axe-blade,  half-moon,  or  oil 

(which  ae«),  to  the  bird*  and  reptUea     In  When  uud  by  horu-aoldle 

mannplali  tbe  rectum  opcna  hi  a  diittnct  '  ally  bung  at  the  aaddle-b 

anna,  bat  the  two  nterl  with  the  ureten  '  ahort«  handle  than  when  I 

open  Into  a  urogenital  canal.    There  ate  \  aoldien.     Originally  the  foi 


and  Sad  a 


paatancB  of  a  1 

byatiiklng  a  be 

tnUa  ftee  MiBTKI,);  otbera  aay  comiptod 

thla  kind  made  a  atrong  realfltance  to  an 
BngUab  naval  force  la  17N.]  A  mull  clr- 
cular-ahaped  lort.  with  very  thick  walla. 


chiefly  built  to  defend  the  aeaboard.  A 
Dumber  of  aucb  towert  were  built  on  Ibe 
British  cOBita,  eipeclally  in  tbe  aouth.  In  the 
tlmeofNapoleonl.  They  are  In  two  atages. 

and  magazine,  the  upper  aervbig  aa  a  case- 
mate for  the  detendera ;  tbe  roof  la  ahell- 
proof.  The  armament  la  s  ^ogla  haaii' 
traveraing  gun. 

Marten  (mlii'tenX  n.     Same  aa  Vartiu. 
IHrtBn  (m^i'ten).  n.    (Older  moriirn,  Fr. 
n>anre,from  D.  nuirftr.]  A  dlgltlgmde  car- 
niyoroqs  qnadrupad  of  the  genua  Muatela 
or  Uutea,  family  JUnatelidia.    Tbe  beech' 


ruc,  tlir.  fat.  fall: 


I^De,  pin;      naic,  i 


Europe.     It  la  about  ID  In 
aiva  of  tall,  which  la  10  inc 


11.  pound;       U,  Sc.  al 


MARTXL.MOKOKR 


Ter*  deitnctlra  to  nnu.poultrT.  cKgir  At 
bnt  It  will  uniBtlniH  leed  on  M«a>  u 
gimlD.    lU  fur.  wUcb  ia  dt        ' 


..a  colour,  Is  uied  for  mulling 
^«t    The  pine-mMlf  n  (Mtudto 


lltr.  uJ  the  lUni  fan 

irtM<m*i'tiiX   sh: 
LT-tezt  (mftr'tekitx  •> 


IfDormnt  pnuhar. 
ItaliUftl  {mU'ilulX  o.  [L  martiaiii,  b 
Man,  Martlt,  Uu  god  of  war]  1.  I 
«fci»ijt*g>  fo  WATi  uiUm  to  w»r;  mUltur; 
■uutiot  oqallMCo!!  martial  mmtc  i  ■  m 


M,  martial  Ui 

4.  F«italiilii8  to  or  rvMaibliii(  tlie  pUnit 

dllBncnl  br  Ihl  pUsHI.  and  CKKBlSjEini^ 

6,  BAvfng  the  propertla  ot  Iron.  nU«d  by 
tha  old  chunbU  man.  — Martial  low.  u 
ubltni7  Und  of  l*w.  proceedlu  dinctly 
from  the  mUlUrj  powsr,  and  IutUib  do  Im- 


mUlUrrpowsl 
mediate  coiuUluuiuul 
tloo.  Whenltli' 
dlitilcl,  *U  ths 


rItgtiUUn 


lulon.  It 

gMltr.  extendi 

jO  nuttert  of  oItO  u  well  w  «  crimlaiil 
jurlidlcUoii,  ud  li  pKcUimed  only  In  CIish 

frett  emeigoDCT. 

]faltliaiam  (mlU'ibkl-liink  n.  ThequBllty 
ol  beisBDurtUl ;  bnTtrj ;  nurtUl  elel^ 

JbUtUUat  (m'lU'ihal-lit),  h.  A  wurlor;  ■ 
S(h(ar.  '  A  bnTs  heroldi  woitlu  mariial- 
itV    Sir  T.  BroKtu.     'In«ll  pertecUoni  of 


MftrtUIiwn  (mltr'ihal-net),  n.  Tha  qU 

ol  being  mirtial  or  wtrlllw. 
■aiUn  (niu'tlnl,  *     [From  St.  ifari 

comp.  Ft.  utartiiwC.  ■  dim.  ol  (he  nami 


till*  Mint,  aiu  nurUn-ptJkiTir  ths  Ung- 
Bilier.]  A  RenernI  ume  applied  tonrluni 
ipeclet  of  bird!  ot  tbe  gentu  Hlrrmdo  or 
■wallowL  The  one  beat  Imown  1)  the  S. 
UF^ua,  or  home -martin,  bo  named  from 
bnlldlu  its  neat  under  the  eaies  o[  hoaK(. 
or  la  the  upper  angles  ol  wlndowa    Bee 

8VAU.0W, 

Martisat  (mVtl-netl,  >l  [From  General 
Marlinil,  a  lerr  itrlcl  oncer,  who  regu- 
lated the  Freucb  InfanUT  1b  Ibe  relpi  al 
Louis  XTV.)  A  mllltan  or  uaral  officer 
who  Is  u  eieeaalTelT  strict  dIsdpllDarlsn : 
one  who  iari  stnaa  on  a  rigid  adbsrenoe  (o 


BbtrttneUtm  (mir'tin. 


iV  n.     Prin 

tinel :  rtgU  or  sereia  discipline :  rigid  an 
(orcement  of  diKipllne.    Sdm  An. 
Mutlngkl,  l[ixtmgBla(niAr^n-gal,  mlr' 


gala,  a  martingale,  old  Und  of  breeclia: 
Irom  iViirIv'''.aiilnbtbitiuilol  Mariieaa.  In 
Prorenoe.l  1.  Ailraporthonitastenedtotbe 
glnh  under  a  honeys  bellf ,  and  at  the  other 
— A  ..  t\g  niQsrole,  pssaing  between  the 
Intended  to  hold  down  the  heed 
'  prerent  him  from  rearing. 
X.  jravi.  B  Hion  perpendicular  ipar  under 
the  bowiprlt  end,  used  for  gujdng  down  (lia 
head-ita:n.  Called  also  SolpAin-ftWlvr.  See 
cot  under  BowapRlr.  and  comp.  eiCnct 


—Martiiuialt  ttant  or  gayt  ropea  or  am*: 

•taylug  It  down. 
Hartlnl-BBiuy-Tlfla  [mlLr- 


ih  ol  whl< 

Invention  ol  Martini,  and  the  baml  Uial 
ol  Mr.  Alei.  UiDT^  ot  Bdinbaifh.  Wllh 
Uili  arm  tlie  flrlw  l>  ren  npld.  twenty-flie 


E  aim.     liie  bullat  !■  only 


itfa 


7«rt,fimM.l    1,  aanw  aa  TTL 

ifurtto,     -hie  temple-  '\ 

lannUnc tiurtlel.'  Skak.  Ir^ 

!.  In  A>r.  a  lancLlui  bird  VS^.  . 

ihaped  like  a  martin  or  J^^ 

iwdlow,    but    depleted  1         ^   f 

inth  thort  tulU  ot  tea-  V^_.,_^ 


tiiari  In  the  place  ol  I 


It  (ml 


net),  n 


Martintl. 
■■xt-ttnnti  (miTt'toun).  il     Same  aa 

Markit-tevm.    MiUon. 
HutntnUrtAr).)!.    [Qr.  tnarCyr,  a  martyr, 

the  Aollan  and  later  fonn  of  TrtarFyt,  a  wlt- 
)  LOnewhobyhltdeathbeanwitnesi 


n  death  or  penecatlon 


Mftrt3T(mli't«rXe.L  1.  To  nnt  (o  death  for 
adhering  to  what  one  belierea  to  be  the 
truth;  io  sacriflce  on  account  ol  lallh  or 
profewlan.    Bp.  ^(ornm.—S,  To  murder;  to 


3.  To  persecute  ai 


1  martyr ;  to  afflict 


Haityrdoni  (mlr'Ur-doni),  n.    The  itate  ol 

being  a  martyr;  the  death  of  a  martyr;  the 
(nSerlng  ot  death  or  peraecnUon  on  sccounl 


oiler  aa  a  martyr;  to  cauee  to  sufler  martyT' 
dom.  'Martyrufdauclety'  E.  B.  Dnannng. 
IRjuj.]       ^       ,   ,  ^ , 


t  (mlu'Mr-fl-lOJ),  n.    Aleglaler 

lbrt7rolDBle,H*TtrroloBlcal(mlt't«r.n- 

loj'lf .  ni«?i«r-D-ln]''lIi-Bl).  a.  Pertaining  lo 
martyrology;  registering  or  registered  lu  a 
catalogue  ol  martyrs  'Mattyrelogital  bal- 
lads .  .  .  sung  by  daliymalds  to  a  pitiful 
tune'  Oabome. 

M&rtTTOlOSlit  (marMr-orO'llatX  n.  A 
writer  of  a  martyrology,  or  an  account  of 

lbrtyTOl0B7  (mUr.Mr-ol'o-Jl),  n.  [Or. 
martyr,  a  witneis,  a  martyr,  and  tsirat.  a 
dliconrse.  ]  A  history  or  account  of  tnartyra 
with  their  sulTerlngi;  a  nnliler  of  martyn 
'The  narivrolcpv  ol  Euseblus'    itrande. 

BlAmai  (Ril'rumX  n.  A  graii  found  on  Uis 
sea  -  thore,  Ammophiia  arundiruscta  or 
Ptamma  ar«nana.    Hee  AmhophILi. 

BUruI  (ma-rut),  n.  In  Utttd.  mylA.  a  god 


>f  the  wind. 


a  peraoD  to  itand 


—Manul  iif  Prru,  the  English  name  of  the 
genus  Mlrabllls,  net.  order  Kyctaglnaccn. 
They  are  handsome  plants,  with  tnberoua 
roots,  smooth  laavei,  mid  fragrant,  tubular, 
red.  white,  or  yellow  flowers.  II.  dichotuma 
is  the  tour-o'clock  flower  of  the  West 
Indies,  from  ita  blossoms  eipandlng  about 
that  Ume.  Another  •pedes,  M.  Jaiapa,  waa 
at  one  time  suppoaed  to  yield  the  Jalap  ol 
commerce.  The  large  end  tuberous  roola. 
when  washed  and  dried  and  reduced  to 

and  posaetaing  slmUsr  purgative  propertlea 

mlncle,  prodigy. 
Marrelt  (mu'vel).  v.l    To  wander  aL 
Kami  (mar'veO,  t.i    pret   A  pp.   mar- 

sunwise.  aatoDlihment,  or  admiration;  to 


.       r-vel-ua),  o.     [Fr.  iner- 

eattva:  It  maroc^Koio.    See  ll*BVKt.I 

prise;  vonderiulj  stru^ge;  t 


Tb9 ilcepkH ton]  tbu  pfriilie4 In  tittprlde. 
!.  Surpasstng  credit;  not  to  be  Uterally 
believed ;    partaldng  of  the  character  ol 

-Thi    marieUoui.    that    which    eiceeda 
natural  power,  or  la  preleniitural ;   that 

as  a  euphemism  lor  boastful  hyperbolical 
lying;  aa,  he  Is  aomewhst  glvan  to  Uie  mar- 


ondertul.   i 


ng.  aurprialng. 


IbityiiMition  (mlit'l«r-ii-l''abonX  n.  The 
ao(  la  martyrtiing  or  fuflicUng  martyrdom. 
or  the  alate  of  being  martyred;  torture. 

Mu^IlM  (mlr'e«r-liX  c.  L    To  daroU  or 

th.  Sc  Jfteh;     g.fo;      j,Jab;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin;;      TH,  lAen;  th,  (Ain; 


„  .      -  'redlfle. 

HarTell<nu(mar'>el-DsX(Hte.  wonderfully: 
eiceedlngly. 

MamlKnuIr  (mUr'vel-ne-ll  X  ode.     In  a 
marvelloua  manner;  wonderfully ;  slrangely. 


les).  .1 


The 


lodeu  In  i 


UABOOLA-BOAT 


Hon  ot  martli.]  «.-,r- 

■toDfl,  maible,  or  cwt-frDu,  with  boUo 
It  for  ihnillw  work  when  blown. 
Huy.t  Marie,' Tk  AralgunthsbTl 


HuyoIaAry  (mi-rt-oi'i-tri), 

|Umi£  tmu'a.hlbX   n.' 
Indlai,  Uu  DatmclUor  ol  &  na 

iiuptute oTun-  __ 


Jonnd    bj   llai-  \          '       ~7 

tear    Uia    wtna  A         I 

il   Bans  In  Tn*-  M\       I 

MM   alto  Sat-  W  %      I 

■niuTiD.n.  lO.Fr.  "W        I 

Ft.  nioaie,  bom  I         »          J 

iJa,  ■  ipol.  ths  ^"-v^.— ^ 


|[Mcla(iiiiu^). 
mattii!  Ft.  f— 
L.  nueuia,  l  _, 
mMhotaagtl    1 

pUta  or  •cals.— S.  In  *n-. 
*  tMulng  In  the  tono  ol  b  lounge  p- 
Med  or  nldsd  u  that  tba  Held  ap 
throogli  Ui*  opening. 
|UMdad(niai'^Ud),a.    XxhlblUlw tn* 

worn  by  UiB  "' 
In  thiBarenI 


IX  TapettiT,     It  wm  compowd 


«~(mai1ta-iui^  1.1    [SaeuSactr- 

I    To  make  atroag. 

■"-•(maiia-lla),  B.    {L  nKueuIiniK, 

nlut.mali.tramnuu.aauilt,]  1.01 

tba  mala  ioi:  not  (emale.— £.  Bating  lonie 
of  the  ebUBclailitlc  qaaUde*  of  tbe  mala 
aax:  (a)  atrong;  Tobtul;povarfnl;  aa,  a  bodj 
Toboat  and  mattulina;  mataUine  itnngth 
ofUmb.  (fr)  Ataoly;  bold;  not  Boftoreffeml- 
nala ;  In  a  good  aeuae,  mateuliru  iptrlt  or 
•oerp,    'A  lady  of  a  grwC  and  nuucutim 


(e)  In  a  bad 

suwomanljri  ai,  bar 

■■   -  —  I  BdonglDg  oi     ,,     ..     . 

w  vt  luou  bj  malaa.  'Bncted  a  moKuiint 
cbnTch  (women  being  Inlndlcted  tho  en- 
tfaace  thareol)  to  the  rannorr  of  SL  Angua- 
tlM'  ^iiUxr,— 4.1a  ffnii».  denoting  or  per- 
taining to  tha  gander  or  word!  which  afa 
aapsdallr  applied  to  male  balnga  or  thlngi 
regarded  grammallnOlr  M  male;  harliig  lo- 
flactloni  or  forma  belooglDg  to  inch  worda ; 
aa,  a  mawvline  noun  or  termination.  See 
amDO.— VsaeuJtTU rAyinu.  SamaaaJfoIe 
JUymu.    See  UlLI,  a. 

KUOnlllie  (mai^a-llnX  n.  In  grant,  the 
maacullua  gender^  a  word  of  thU  Bender. 

llucilllIld7(maaVl-lln-ll),adE.  liiamaa- 


MueDUnMUU  (maa^ll'Iln-nea).  n.      The 

qnalltr  or  atate  M  being  maacalinai  raero- 

blaoce  to  man  in  qaalldee. 
MMcnllnlty  (maa-ka-Un'I>U),  n.     The 

oDalltT  ot  balng  maacuUne. 
HtMUlj  (marfa.liX  a.    (See  UascLI.1    In 

htr.  co*er«d  orer  wiUi  maaclet  conjolued. 

Maadm  <mai.da),  n.    A  ipeciea  of  Fnnrh 


A  vlld  fanc]':  amaie.    Chatuer. 


I  IL    [0.  E.  nHuIin.  nuwiyn.  bran  ^ 

mtalen.  brus]  A  kind  of  drloklng-oup. 
properly  a  brua  cup.     Ckaiie/r. 

Muer  (maz'tr),  n.     Same  aa  Mazer. 

M»«>i  (maih),  n.  ISaine  word  ai  Dan.  mrut-, 
a  maih,  corraepondlng  to  Sw.  wiMka,  to 
maih,  9c  matt,  to  nuah.  aiao  to  IntiiH.  aa 
tea.  O.  neuch,  maitch,  maah  (of  malt), 
nuiacfttn.  to  nuah.  sUr.  mix:  eomp,  also  O. 
TnucAfli,  to  mix,  mitcK-moA,  a  mixture, 
and  S.  nUH.  a  mixture.)  1.  A  miitnre  or 
maaa  of  Ingredlenta  beaten  or  blended  to- 
gether in  a  promlacODUamauier;  eipeclallr. 
_  _. ... .._  . ,. ■i.lBbnaing, 


raforfeedlngho 
je  of  ground  nu 


IIatIl(mBahX>.t  (Seethenooa.]  l.Tobeat 
Into  a  coofniied  maaa;  to  bmlae;  tocmthby 
beating  or  preatura;  aa,  to  inotA  applea  In  a 
rnUL— {.  To  mil  malt  and  water  ti^tber  In 

MMtttfmaah),  n.    A  meih  (which  He^ 
■Tn.h.H.h  (maih-alli),  intrri.    flarlL  and 
~     -    PraiaedbeAUahlDrOod. 

(maahlngX  n,   I.  A  beating  Into  a 
v»,  ■  cniahlng.— 1.  In  brtwirtg,  Che  pro- 

u  of  Infualng  the  ground  —    ■  ' 

iter,  and  extracting  th(  ' ' 


S.  Thei 


m^'  In  wan 


.  jtarao  mixed  togethei. 

KublU-tllb  (maihlng-tub},  >l    A  tub  lor 

oontaliAig  the  maih  la  breweries. 
i»««>iiam  (maahlum)^  n.   Matlln  or  neallD. 

that  ia,  mixed  grain :  hence,  a  nditura  of 

•diblea.    [Scotch^] 
MMhlnm.  MMhlln  (Bwahlum,  rnaahlln), 

a.   raeathenoun.)   Wxad.  applied  to  grain; 

made  ot  meal  from  mixed  gndn.    [Scotch.  ] 


n.    Buna  aa  JfuAifw-iuA, 
lIutlT(maah'l),a.    PixhIuci 

or  bmlnng;  .of  the  natore  of 
||Ult<maBk),n.    [Fr.  ina*«u 

Pg.  mowaro,  a  maak,  from  i 

a  oaffoon.  Jeer,  laugh,  from  i 


i  feitlra  enlertalnmt 


1.  A  rerel;  a  place  ot  m 


from  Bp.  and 


trieiet,  paneli  ot 


Donceal  with  a  maak  oi 


qnerKde;  to  go  about  In  muqnenide, 

S  To  be  diagutaod  In  any  way. 
Mu]C(niatlO,  B.t    jSeeMASH.)    Tomaah: 

to  infiiH ;  aa,  to  moat  tea ;  to  vuUk  mmlt. 

rScoIch.] 
Ibua<nHldlE>.    TobelnaaUteot  Intu- 

"--     '"-A-l        


[(maakt),  D.ando.  l.HaTingtbetace 
1;  oouoeafed;  dlagolaed.— 1.  In  bot 
«ui.  u  Pemmale.—Matlaid  baUm,  ■  bat- 
tel? so  iltunted  and  >o  conatroctsd  aa  not 
to  be  percelTed  by  the  eaemy  till  It  opens 
Are  upon  them.— Jraaltd  KoJt,  a  b^  at 
which  the  company  wear  maske,  or  appear 

Uaokelt  (mailnlV  n.  [See  Maacu.]  A 
Und  of  lace  made  in  the  flfteentb  eehtuiy. 

Kaiker  (maak'tr),  n.  One  that  wean  & 
maak;  one  that  playi  In  a  maik  or  maaqner- 


ielgaed  in 
maaqueradea. '  [Bare.] 

KuUnt  (maiUnl  n,  rAdlm.e 
maai  or  aendee  of  the  encharla 

■kln^jnj),  I 


naatln-patj,  n.    rgrom  m 
lea-pot     &irm.    [Scotcl 


HMlach  (maa'Uk).  n.  A  itlmulaut  pre- 
pared from  oplDm,  much  uaad  In  Turkey. 
De  Qttinay. 

Hulla  (mu^InX  n.  and  a.    See  Uksldi. 

maihio,  machienia,  from  a  root  jnac.  Been  hi 
I.,  mocerio,  anlEcloaure,  a  watt]  1.  A  builder 
In  atone  or  brick;  one  who  cooatructa  tha 
walla  of  buildings,  Ac  '  The  ^gltig  noamw 
bnlldlng  roofs  oI  gold. '  SAot.  -i.  A  member 
ot  tha  fraternity  of  freemaaopi.  —  Jfiuni 
iBdge.  a  place  where  the  mambara  of  the 
fraternity  of  freemaaona  bold  their  meet- 
ingl.    Bee  LODOI. 

MuaiL(mt'm).ii.t.  TocoaatmclotmaaonrTl 
to  bnlld  of  itone. 

VMOn-bM  (mi'an-biX  n.  A  name  gtrea 
to  hymenoptemna  Inaecta  of  the  genera 
Oamu  and  C^alcldoma,  which  conetnict 
their  neats  with  aand  orgraTat,asgIutinated 
together  by  means  of  a  vlacld  MllTa,  and  fix 
them  on  the  aide  of  walla,  Ac. ,  or  aT^  tham- 
aelTea  of  soma  caTtty  tor  Uiat  pnipoaa. 

KMOnMI  (mi'andV  a.  In  Acr.  upliad  to  a 
field  or  charge  which  ii  divided  with  ilnea 
In   tha  naton  of  a  vail  or  bnlldlng  of 


FUe,  ttz.  tat,  fiU;      m«,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin; 


.  other  part*  of  b 

the  ildll  shown  by  a  maaon.     Th( 

kinds  of  maaoDiT  anployed  In  modern  Umea 
may  be  divided  Into  three  principal  claisas: 
ru^U  wrk,  in  which  the  atones  are  not 
■qoared,  but  are  uied  much  as  they  came 
from  the  Quaiiy;  douracd  u;ort.  In  which 
the  atones  are  more  or  leu  nqoared  and  aet 
in  courses;  and  otJifar,  in  wtilch  each  stone 
Il  unarei  aod  drctsed  to  given  dimensions. 


8.  The  craft  or  myilariei  of  freeousons;  the 
principles  and  proctlcea  of  freemaaona. 
HaMOL-mip  fma'sn-woapX  n.     A  nam? 

Odynerua  from  their  Ingenalty  in  eicavat- 

HaBOOla-ho&t.  HunltCh-IXMlt  (ma-eOla- 
bdt).  n.     A  large  Bast  Indian  boat  uud  on 

oil,  pound;       li,  Sc  abune:      y.  So.  Ifv. 


tbaCoTDiiiuiilelcouttorooiiTajrlticpw 

foi  ud  itwd*  betoms  iblpi  uid  tba  ih — 
Tbe;  lUtiil  high  out  ol  Uu  viter,  thai  pTs- 


rnUni  a 
UDciut  tc 


([tsbC  luilus  to  tbB  wind— I 


■h:  nmauotice:  Kinaaotiloiuli. 
Uv>  body  or  fluid  maCUr;  u,  the 

I    (ratqouiUtJ'cDliMted;  uuHDiblage;  M, 


It  In  phyita.  thB  quntltr  of  matt«  In 
UT  bodr,  or  till  lum  o(  aU  thg  material 
pijtiijw  of  a  bodj.  The  mau  of  a  body 
l>  Htlmated  by  Iti  niEht,  vbaUTer  be 

mui  mulUplled  Into  tiifl  Inteittltj'  of 


ill  adaptnl  for  Iho  pun 
n  UHd,  and  luitaJn  oi 


ara  bolIC  bslng  tulenod  eogethi 

DDt  flbm,   Th^an ■* """ 

41  many  aa  lUtom 


tndltli 


IHWlUl 

the  ^or*,  Ui*  boMnBn  iralch  tfie 
'  r  of  a  comlus  van  to  nail  Ou 
I  on  (be  b«ch,  wben  It  li  aoon 
i  of  tha  raacb  of  (ba  luat  roll- 
Callsd  alao  OUinjriu. 
ia-a6'ra}.  n.    [Hgb.  nMUKroA. 

Rebrav  worlt  on  ttaa  Hebnw  Scriptnna,  l^ 
■smal  nbbbia.  It  auppUai  Uu  Toiral 
palnla,  buld*>  a  coUectloa  ol  critical,  gram- 
matloal,  and  euaatleal  nmaria  Thoa 
comnMnti,  at  OiM  ddIj  hauded  down  br  tra- 
dlUoo,  or  writtm  on  tha  mai^na  irf  Iba 
dlSennt  tail^  do  not  aaom  to  ban  been 
conunttted  to  writiDt  In  k  eoUeclod  lorm 
baf  on  tha  alith  eantsrT,  and  Dot  to  haia 
been  oon^<Md  UU  tha  ilshlh  or  ninth 
eontniT-  The  Maaon  li  dlnded  Into  tha 
great  and  little:  tha  tonner  ooDtaJn*  tbe 
whola  eDiiecUon  In  Mpninla  booki ;  tha 
n  abridgment  or  qmopej*  of  the 


Bnt    Written  alao  MatonJi.  Me 
MittamK 

•^nflk-aO.  <^ 
the  Haaora,  ~~ 


po'lnta  fniniahed  b>  t 
■uorlM  (maa'CI-iit^ 


itlna  or  balonalng  to 

mpflanotthB  Huon: 

"lat   ii,  the  Towal 

lUHrn. 

One  of  the  writora 


)  (maa-kir-idT,  B.i  ptelApp. 

matjutradcd;  ppr.  maiBvtrad\ng.  1.  To 
wearnmadi;(o  takepareinamaaquBrade 
t  To  so  hi  dliRUlM.  '  Maviueradingnptai 
downln  a  Uon  i  ilihi.'    Sir  R.  i'K«nii™. 


tbUt  tharetorefi 

■auiwnulerfmw-kir-id'eryn.  Aparaoi 
wearlDg  a  mask;  a  prnon  taking  part  In  I 
maaqnerada;  one  diignlaed. 

Mui  (maa),  n.  (Pr.  moaM,  I.  iwub,  i 
lamp,  from  Or.  rntua.  a  barlar  eakv,  troa 
maaS,  to  aqueeis  with  tha  handa.]    1,  i 

body  Dt  matter  concreted,  coUecied.  oi 
tonned  into  ■  lump;  a  lump:  applied  to  anj 


10  that  the  welflht 
',  the  maM  by  h, 
vrltj  bj  jTf  than 


!h  la  Independent  cd  the  particular 
ot  the  bodr,  la  thai  the  weight  of 
.-ii. — II J  t — ipraKnl  the 


what  1>  arbltntJlT  aaaumed 
unit   <!/■  ... 

weight 


body,  Ihanli  w=u.  V  and  ■ 
=— .  v.— 7^  mouei,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  more  eipedally  ot  the  woridDg- 
claH  and  lower  orden;  the  populace. 
Hul  (mu),  1 1.  I.t  To  ureDgtben,  ai  a 
building  for  the  ponKwei  of  fortlflcatfoit 
Bayward.—i.  Totortn  Into  a  malt-,  toool- 

dtol  CtlirUei. 

Dan.  and  d".  mtat,  'i\.'mUia.  maa*''^e 
orlgltl  ol  the  word  1>  generally  referred  to 
the  proclamation— •  He ;  miwa  etl.'  'Go; 
the  Htetnbl/  li  dlimlBaed '  (L.  miuut.  pp.  of 

"■"  ' ■*   "      '       "  'entchnz^hei 

imliKd  after 


vben  tha  catechun 


nthea 


aUoweS 


at  much  ot  the  te 


ral  pmren,  pHdnB.  Ibe'o 
tbe  eputlo  and  goipel  1 
creed,  Ac.  (6)  The  corn 
bread   ud   wliie.     (e)  l... 


(d)Tbepoal 


en,whlchcolu]ataofa 


I  pmysra.  and  ol  tha  hlmalnrr  whloL. 
the  prieet  gl*H,  turning  towarda  Uia  con- 
gr^atlon.- 1.  Tha  elabolmte  mualcal  wttilig 
of  certain  portion*  ol  the  maai.  namely,  the 
Kyrla.  the  Gloria,  the  Credo,  Che  Sanctua, 

and  the  Agnui  Dal:  to  which  ■ "-- 

added  an  Offertory  and  Bened 


,aui-mut.  the  cidlnaiT  i 
le  prieat,  aaalated  by  one 


a—High- 
impauled  by  the 


pleoea,  or  Q.  fwdmr,  a  butchor,  mjtioen. 
vutuim,  to  botcher,  rrululn,  to  cut  to 
pleoea;  allied  to  O.O.  HKinu.  ;anu>i2an, 
to  cat  down:  Ooth.  tnaitsn,  tocutoritrikc.J 
L  Hie  dangbter  ol  amnben  ol  human 
belngi ;  tha  Indlacrlmlnate  hilling  of  bunzan 
baliwB.  aqMClall;  wltbont  authority  or 
neceeilty.  and  without  fomu  dill  or  mlU- 
iMij.—t.  Morder.    [Rare.] 


i-li*r),  v.t,  pret  *  pp.  noa- 
•ncrntg.    to  kill  with  In- 


uiagea  of  natlona;  to  balobei;  to  ilaufbl 

"- 'inaa'»a-kj*r),  n.      One   • 

'Heglddea,  auaailDi,  mni 


SaehUesnu. 

Htat-bMk  (maalnik),  n.     Tha  mliaal  or 

" -—'--••-  lenice-book.    Millen. 

k\R.  A  day  on  which  hlgb- 
'  prleit  wbo  eelebralat 


to  a  branch  ol  the  Inferi 

1  (malTioui),  n.    A  name  aoni 

time*  given  In  coalompl  or  deriilon  to 
"Aman  Catholic  place  of  worihlp.  Hum 
-— — '  — -"— t(mai'il-kot,mai'tl-ko' 


oorgen 


jyeipoeuri. , 

of  heat  and  air  to  a  greenlih-gray  powder, 
Inclining  to  yellow.  Thlaoilde,  HparatM 
from  the  gnlni  of  lead  by  eifllDg,  and 
etpoied  to  a  more  lutenla  beat,  aundent 
to  make  It  red-hot,  aiaumea  a  deep  jrelloir 

a  modarata  lira. 


e  equlTali 

ed  bjpalE 
ir  in  tha  compodtlDc 


name  of  JfariefllH.  1 

-      ■■       Tolvli     ■ 


betwi 


amall  planet  or 
rered  September  K. 


ManlandJi 

ISEE,  by  U.  De  Oaiparla. 
M»««tTi—  (ma^i-nea),  n.  The  itate  of  behig 
maaiy ;  great  weight,  or  weight  with  bulk; 

HUdT*  (maa'lTl.  a.  {From  nuut:  Ft. 
maaif.l  1.  FormlDgor coniliUngDt alarg« 
maai;  having  great  alio  and  walghl;  heavy : 
weighty;  pondaroua.  ' Maaivt  weapon. 
BoTitty.—t.  In  tninn-af,  baring  a  cryilal- 


inder  BBlii. 


MMWOlk-lMWt  Cow-aVla-bat),  n.   Same  ai 
{uiu^lfn\  n.    Same 


UUMT-bark  (mai'iol-bark),  n.  Same  a> 
Minoy-bark. 

U&aa-iiilBit  (mat'priH).  n.  1.  Formerly 
a  eecular  prieat  at  diatlngulihed  from  the 
regulan ;  aftsrwardi,  a  prieat  retained  In 
the  cbaotriei,  or  at  particular  allara,  to  uy 


aven  in  contempt  or  de 
ithoUc  prieat. 


—Bvik)i,Miuti^.tlatiy.  See  under  BuLkt. 
KMt  (maat),  n.  I  A.  Sai.  nuul ;  D.  0.  Bw. 
and  Dan.  mod;  hence.  Fr.  mdl]    A  long. 

iroD  or  iteet,  elevated  or  deilgned  to  be 
railed  perpendieulirly,  ot  nearly  to,  on  the 


Ch.Sc.lofk;      g.pai      i.ftib;     h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  (l>v;      tb,  Ucn;  th.  Uln:      w,  wigi    wh,  iiiUgi    ib,  aiure.- 
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Kat  (mat),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  matted;  ppr.  mtU- 

tma.    L  To  coyer  or  lay  witii  matft.— 2.  To 

twut  together;  to  interweare  like  a  mat;  to 

entangle. 

And  o'er  his  eyebfowi  hun^  his  ma/ttd  hair. 

DrydcM. 

Hat  (mat),  v.i.  To  grow  thick  together;  to 
become  interworen  like  a  mat 

Hat.  Hatt  (mat),  n.  [Perhaps  contr.  of 
matter.]  In  eopper-emelting,  the  alloy  of 
copper,  tin.  iron,  Ac,  otherwiae  cidled 
WhUe-mstaL 

lfffttlil*llfn,  n.    See  liATTAOHlN. 

Kataoo  (mat'a-kdi  n.  The  three-banded 
armadillo;  an  edentate  mammal  of  the 
genoB  Dasvpus  (D.  trieinettu  of  LfnnA  re- 
markable for  ita  power  of  rolling  itaeli  into 
a  ball  when  alarmed. 

Matador.  Matadore  (mafa-ddr).  n.   nsp.. 

from  matar,  L.  maetare.  to  kiU,  to  sacrifice.] 
L  One  who  kills;  the  Idller;  the  man  ap- 
pointed to  kiU  the  bnU  in  bnU-flghts.  He 
is  handsomely  dressed;  in  his  risht  hand  he 
carries  a  naked  sword,  and  in  nis  left  the 
muUta,  a  small  stick  witii  a  piece  of  scarlet 
silk  attached.  When  the  bull  is  excited  to 
fory  by  the  annoring  attacks  of  the  pica- 
dores  and  banderuleros,  the  matador  steps 
grarelr  ap  snd  plonges  his  sword  into  the 
aninud  near  the  left  shoulder-blade,  when 
it  drops  dead  at  his  feet  —2.  One  of  the  three 
principal  cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and 
quadrille,  which  are  always  two  black  aces 
and  the  deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the 
seyen  in  hearts  and  diamonds.  These  are 
termed  murdering  cards,  because  they  win 
all  others. 

^•♦jiftiwH  (mafa-fund),  n.  [Sp.  maiar,  to 
kill,  and  L.  funda,  a  sling.1  A  kind  of 
sling.  'That  murderous  sling  the molqAifwi.' 
Southey. 

Matamata  (ml-ta-mil'taX  n.  A  curious 
South  American  tortoise,  with  a  small  cara- 
pace and  exposed  head  and  feet  Its  brown 
carapace  is  covered  with  pyramidal  emin- 
ences, and  its  body  is  curiously  fimbriated. 
It  is  Uie  Chelyt  ftmbriata. 

Match  (inach),  n.  [Fr.  mleke,  a  match,  Pr. 
tnecAa,  It  mteeia,  L.  and  Or.  myxus,  myxos, 
the  nozxle  of  a  lamp.]  Anything  that 
catches  fire  readily  either  from  a  spark  or 
by  friction,  and  is  used  for  retaining,  con- 
yeying,  and  communicating  fire.  Formerly, 
hemp,  fiax,  cotton,  or  tow  dipped  in  sul- 
phur, coarse  paper  saturated  with  nitre, 
splints  of  wood  tipped  with  sulphur,  a  wpe- 
des  of  dry  wood  called  touchwood,  were 
used  as  matches,  but  these  haye  been  al- 
most entirely  superseded  for  domestic  pur- 
poses by  lucifer  or  congreye  matches,  or 
yarieties  of  them  under  the  name  of  vesu- 
fidiUL  ftueee,  vettae,  Ac—QtUek  match,  a 
match  made  of  threads  of  cotton,  or  cotton 
wick,  steeped  in  gummed  brandy  or  whisky, 
then  soaked  in  a  paste  of  mealed  powder  and 
gummed  spirits,  and  afterwards  strewed 
oyer  witii  mealed  powder.  It  bums  at  the 
rate  of  a  yard  in  13  seconds,  and  is  used 
to  prime  heavy  mortars.  Ae.—Slow  match, 
a  match  made  to  bum  very  slowly,  as  at  the 
rate  of  4  or  6  inches  an  hour,  and  used  for 
blasting  purposes,  artillery,  Ac.— To  prime 
a  match,  is  to  prepare  the  match  so  as  to 
be  easily  ignitible  by  putting  on  the  end  of 
it  some  wet  bruised  powder,  made  into  a 
sort  of  paste. 

Match  (mach),  n.  [Another  form  of  O.K. 
and  Sc.  make,  a  mate,  companion,  or  equal; 
A.  S.  maea,  gemaea,  a  mate,  a  wife.  See 
Makk  and  also  Matk.]  L  A  person  equal 
or  similar  to  anotiier  in  ouality;  one  able  to 
mate  or  cope  with  anotaer ;  an  equal ;  a 
mate;  a  companion. 

Government  .  .  .  makes  an  innocent  man.  thoof^ 
Of  the  lowest  rank,  a  mate*  for  the  mif^tiest  of  hU 
leIlow.sabjects.  j4ddu0n. 

S.  The  bringing  together  of  two  parties 

suited  to  one  another,  as  for  a  union,  a  trial 

of  strength  or  skill,  a  contest,  or  the  like; 

spedficioly.  (a)  a  competition  for  victory;  a 

union  of  parties  for  contest^  as  in  games  or 

sports. 

AtoleanmuiftA  wasmade;  helostthe  orixe. 

Diyden. 

(b)  Union  by  marriage. 

Love  doth  seldom  suffer  itself  to  be  confined  by 
other  mtatcMts  than  those  of  its  own  making.    B^t*. 

&  One  to  be  married;  one  to  be  gained  in 
marriage. 

She  inherited  a  fkir  fartime  of  her  own.  .  .  .  and 
was  looked  upon  as  the  richest  MM«cA  of  the  West. 

Match  (mach).  v.L  L  To  be  a  match  or  mate 
for,  to  be  able  to  compete  with;  to  equal    , 


No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  mo/cA 
The  pleasure  of  tliat  madness.  SkaJk. 

2.  To  show  an  equal  to;  to  place  in  compe- 
tition or  comparison  with. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and 
hto  conduct.  South. 

A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.    Dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  sHme. 
Were  mellow  music  mateh'd  with  Um.  Tennyson. 

8.  To  oppose  as  equal ;  to  set  against  as 

equal  in  contest 

Eternal  might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presum'd 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn.    Miiton. 

4  To  suit ;  to  make  equal ;  to  make  to  cor- 
respond or  harmonize;  to  proportion.  *Match' 
ing  of  patterns  and  colours.     SvoifL 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength. 

R0SC0tH»HOtt. 

5.  To  marry;  to  give  in  marriage. 

A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  surviv'd. 
Would  not  have  match' d  his  daughter  with  a  king. 

Addisim. 

6.  To  join  in  anyway;  to  combine;  to  couple. 
'A  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  wilL' 
Shak. 

Match  (mach),  v.  i  1.  To  be  united  in  mar- 
riage. 

I  hold  it  a  sin  to  matdi  in  my  kindred.     Shak. 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  be  of  equal  size,  figure,  or  quality;  to 
tally;  to  suit;  to  correspond. 

Matbh  (mach),  v.t  To  purify,  as  vessels, 
by  burning  a  match  in  them. 

MatCbaUe  (mach'a-bl),  a.  1.  Equal ;  suit- 
able; fit  to  DO  joined ;  fit  to  be  placed  in 
competition  or  comparison;  comparable. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  far  as  he  hath  gone  in  the 
History  i/th*  IVorld,  is  matchabU  with  the  best  of 
the  andoats.  Hahrmitl. 

8.  Correspondent    [Bare.] 

Those  at  land  that  are  not  matchahU  with  any 
upon  our  shores,  are  of  those  very  kinds  which  are 
found  nowhere  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea. 

Woodward 

MatcbaVleness  (mach'a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  matchable;  corre- 
spondence.   B.  Jcneon. 

lUtdl-boanUllg  (mach'bdrd-ingX  n.  A 
term  applied  to  wall  linings,  executed  in 
wood,  in  which  each  plank  has  a  tongue 
alons  Uie  edge  to  fit  into  a  groove  in  the 
adjomhig  pluik.  FrequenUv  each  plank  is 
beaded  In  front  on  the  edge  where  the 
groove  is,  and  in  tiiis  case  the  lining  is  pro- 
perly called  matched  and  headed  boarding. 
Branded  Cox. 

MatCh-<dOtll  (mach'kloth),  n.  A  coarse 
woollen  doth.    [American.] 

MatCh-COat  (machOcdtX  n.  A  laige  loose 
coat  made  of  match-cloth.    [American.] 

MatCh-COrd  (machlu>rdX  n.  A  line  or  cord 
prepared  as  a  match. 

Match0r(mach'teX  ^    One  who  matches. 

Mltrhlfrtl  (mach'lesX  a.  1.  Having  no 
equal;  unequalled;  unrivalled;  as,  match- 
les$  impudence;  matchlees  love  or  charms. 
*A  matehleee  queen.'  Waller.  — 2.i  Not 
pidred;  not  alike. 

Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double. 
With  matchisss  eares  deformed  and  distort. 

Spenser. 

MatChlOMly  (machles-li),  <>^v.  In  a  match- 
leas  manner;  m  a  degree  not  to  be  Mualled. 

MatChlaBineu  (machles-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  matchless;  without  an 
equaL 

Wat^hlA^^  (machlokX  n.    OriginaUy.  the 


K.  Matchlock.     2.  Lock :«,  SUt  for  the  match. 

lock  of  a  musket  containing  a  match  for 
firing ;  hence,  a  musket  fired  oy  means  of  a 
match. 

MatcblOdonan  (machOok-manX  n.  A  sol- 
dier armed  with  a  matchlock.  W.H.RusulL 

MatCh-malrar  (mach'mak-«rX  n.  One  who 
makes  matches  for  burning. 

Matdl-makar  (mach'mak-^X  ^  One  who 
contrives  or  effects  a  union  by  marriage. 

MatCh-makim:  (mach'mak-ingX  n.  The  act 

of  m^^**g  matches. 
MatCh-lliaklllg(mach'mak-ingXa.  Tending 


to  make  matches ;  eager  to  make  matches 
or  bring  about  marriages. 

Mingled  with  these  groups  were  three  or   four 
match-making-  mamnvis  DicJk^»ts. 

Matdi-plane  (mach'pUnX  n.  Either  of  the 
two  plimes  used  in  joining  boards  by  groov- 
ing and  tonguing.  one  plane,  called  the 
plough,  being  used  to  form  the  groove,  and 
the  other  pluie  to  form  the  correqMnding 
tongue. 

Matbh-tab(machtubXn.  In  oM  trar-veaselsv 
a  tub  having  a  cover  perforated  with  holes, 
in  which  lighted  slow  matches  were  kept 
inverted,  and  in  which  there  was  water  to 
extinguish  sparks  that  might  fall  from  the 
match. 

Mate  (matX  n.  [In  some,  perhaps  all,  of  its 
meanings  another  form  of  make,  a  mate. 
See  Make,  n. ;  comp.  also  O.D.  maest,  I>. 
mwU,  companion,  mate;  ];)erhaps  from  same 
root  as  E.  tn«to,  to  messure,  Ooth.  mitan, 
to  measure.]  1.  One  who  customarily 
ciates  with  another;  a  companion;  an 
ciate.— 2.  A  husband  or  wife. 

Mary  took  another  mate.  Tennyson. 

3.  One  of  a  pair  of  animals  which  associate 
for  propagation  and  the  care  of  their  yoons. 

4.  A  suitable  companion;  an  equal;  a  match. 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  matt  for  ndne.      Tennyson. 

5.  An  officer  in  a  ahip  whose  duty  is  to  assist 
tiie  master  or  commander.  In  a  merchant 
ship  the  mate,  in  the  absence  of  the  master, 
takes  command  of  the  ship.  Large  ships 
have  a  first,  second,  and  thml  mate.— 6.  In 
general,  a  subordinate  officer;  an  assistant ; 
as,  master's  mate;  surgeon's  mate,  Ac 

Mate  (m&tX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  mated;  ppr. 
mating.    L  To  match;  to  marry. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.  Shak. 

2.  To  match  one's  self  against;  to  oppose  as 
equal;  to  vie  with;  to  cope  with;  to  equsL 

For  thus  the  mastful  chestnut  males  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

Mate  (matX  n.  [A  contr.  of  checkmate  (which 
seeX]  In  cheee,  the  state  of  the  king  when 
he  !■  in  check  and  cannot  move  out  of 
check,  the  position  by  which  the  player 
whose  king  is  so  situated  loses  the  game. 

Like  a  stale  at  chess,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet 
the  game  cannot  stir.  Bacon. 

Mate  (matX  v.t.  In  cheee,  to  checkmate 
(which  see\ 

Mate  (mat),  v.t.  [Fr.  mater,  to  fatigue,  en- 
feeble, from  O.Fr.  mat,  worn  out  or  ex- 
hausted, which  !■  the  same  word  as  D.  mat, 
O.  ^natt.  It  matto,  Sp.  Fff.  mate,  all  from 
the  chess  term.  Per.  ehah  mdt  =  E.  cheeks 
mate,  lit  the  king  is  dead.]  To  stupefy;  to 
confound;  to  appal;  to  enervate:  to  subdue; 
to  crush.  '  Not  mad  but  mated;  how,  I  do 
not  know.'    Shak. 

Audacity  doth  almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker 
sort  of  minds.  Bacon. 

Twenty  years  of  depression  and  continual  failure 
mated  the  spirits  of  the  cavaliers.  Hatlant. 

Mate  t  (matX  V.  i    To  be  insensate. 

Mate,t  pp.  of  mate.  Dejected ;  crushed  ; 
struck  dead.    Chaucer. 

Mat^  (m&'taX  n.  [Properly  yerha  de  mats, 
mats  being  originally  the  term  applied  in 
Brazil  to  the  vessels,  usnallv  made  of  gourds 
or  calabashes,  in  which  the  herb  was  infused 
for  drinking.]  The  Paraguay  name  of  the 
Ilex  paraguayensie  of  botanists,  or  Brazilian 
holly,  whose  leaves  are  used  extensively  in 
South  America  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

MateleiM  (matlesX  a.  Having  no  mate  or 
companion.  *  Some  mateleudoye.'Peacham. 

Matelote  (mat'e-ldtX  n.  [Fr.,  from  matelot, 
asaUor.]  Adishof  food  composed  of  many 
kinds  of  fish. 

Mateolonr  (mat-^-oro-ji),  n.  [Or.  mataiot„ 
vain,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  vain  dis- 
course or  inquiry.    Bailey.    [Bare.] 

Mateotechny  (maf  g-o-tek^'niX  n.  [Or.  ma- 
taioe,  vain,  and  Uchni,  art  ]  Any  unprofit- 
able science.    [Bare.] 

lUter  (m&'t«rX  n.  [L ;  one  of  those  words, 
that  occur  throughout  the  Indo-European 
or  Aryan  family.  See  Motbxr.]  Mother. 
In  anat  one  of  the  two  membranes  that 
cover  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  epithets  dura  and 

So.  See  Dura  Mater.  Pia  Matkr.— 
dter  aeeti,  mother  of  vinegar;  a  fungus  or 
mould-plant  which  appears  on  the  suriace 
of  vinegar,  fonning  thereon  a  thick  leather- 
like coat  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Myco- 
derma. 

Material (ma-te'rialX a.  [L.ma<er<alif, ma- 
terial, from  materia,  matter.  See  Matter.] 


Fite,  fto,  fat,  fill;       m$,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not  m6ve;       tube.  tub.  b^U;       oil.  pound;       ti,  8c,  abtme;      f.Bc.tey. 
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annitry. 


lLuttr-«lll«w(mu1«r'd-iia).n.  In/a 
a  luvfl  ilDew  th&t  utmoadi  ths  aaogh  of 
m  hone,  ud  dlrldsi  It  rrvm  ths  bone  by  ■ 
bollow  pUc«,  whete  the  wind-gxlli  uc  uin- 
■UtwIhL 

JCa*tar«IIlC«r(mu'Mr-iIiia-trYn.  Oneolft 
■oclelj  ot  Qprmui  podti  of  uie  Ofteenth  ud 
■litMiilh  ocnturiet.  condned  to  b  few  Im- 
parl*! towiu,  NuremlMis  b«itiE  U»lr  chief 
■ut.  Ttwr  met  ind  uibmllted  Iheir  pn>- 
dncUou  to  Jadgsi.  who  mukBd  ths  tiulta 
in  thein.  b«  who  b*d  the  leveeC  linlti  nt- 
OfllTliiff  tha  priia. 

w.- lilt^{Bi«1ir-.pl.rttX  n. 


**f  ■t*r-^flnnh  (—■■"■'—■'•)-    The  tone 


WOTttau 

OitnUhiain.    See 

T  (DU.'tto-i), 


■(rt).!!.  Impemoria 


ria  Iglil  En  tbc 


3.  SoperloiltrlDconiiMtltlon;  pi^amlDeiice. 

Ev«T  maa  Uvt  Alntb  for  the  mAjtny  ii  unpii 

<  Vlctorj  In  mi. 

e.  Emlnsnt  iklll;  aupeilar  duterltr ' 

I    CODtMt   for   nipartnriti 
I  Bacceu  ■ttalusd 


tS?  P''"'*'?''"'''  Wane. 


-  -.   .   _   ,  Hi),  c 

malt, or  fnut  of  omk,  boech,  and .__, 

tcsM,     -Thanxuiriilchaitnnt.'    Drydm. 

■uit-hMtd(iu*nMd),n.  ThatoDorHMd 
ot  tlia  nut  of  >  ihlp. 

■aM'hMtd(mHtlied),g.t.  In  the nniy.  la 
land  to  Ute  bead  or  tap  of  >  mait,  there  to 
remalD  for  a  time,  ipeclOed  or  mupeclfled. 

■■XMloap  (maiCliap),  n.  Xnvt.  an  lion 
hoop  on  a  made  or  built  mait. 

Mut-hovia,  Martlii,  it 

maatln^-bcnuX  n.    A  ig 


MHUa  KuUob  (mai 

™iit<eU,ffomm<ulaa 
iitaiuia.  Uia  Jawi :  to 
chewed  Id  the  bat] 
troiD  1^  mutlo-trea 
a  natlTe  of  SoDthein  I 
aiMlWeBlaniAala.  Th 
elpalljr  produced  In  th 
IntbelilaodalCtiloa,! 
MlacUoDili 
Id  drop*.  It( 


ltln.,_ 
brittle. 


from  vblcit  the  reiln  la  obtalDed.  Fittatia 
LfntiKU,— a.  A  Und  ol  mortal  or  cement 
tor  plmartng  walli.      It  li  compoied  ot 


Aoelj  ground  oolltlo  llmattona  mixed  with 
land  and  lllhaige,  and  li  uied  with  a  cod> 
ildentble  pottloD  of  linaeed-oll :  It  acta  bird 
In  a  few  daj^  and  li  much  lued  In  worka 
•rbsre  gnat  eipedltloa  la  required. 

Ib^lcable  (ouruk-a-bix  n.  Capable  of 
being  maatlcated. 

HwUOMlor  (maa-U-ki'der),  n.  Iflp.  noJfi- 
oador,  from  L.  mattico,  to  chew.  1  A  part 
of  a  bridle;  the  aliTerlng  blL 

HutiMto  (mtf  tl-kltX  V.  I  pnt.  A  pp.  twu- 
Iteatad;  ppr,  nuutleattiu.  (L.  matlia.  moi- 
tieatun.  peiiiui  dlrectlf  from  Qr.  nuuri- 
cSai,  to  gnaih  Eha  teeth,  and  of  aame  item 
with  ntoMoiHt.  to  chew.l  To  grind  with 
the  teeth  and  in«par«  for  iwallowtng  and 
dlgHtlon  1  to  chew ;  aa.  to  nujCiaiU  food. 

oropentlonof : 
food 


laitlcatlngar 


BlMtlntor  (maa^  Ut-tr),  n.  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  mutlcatu;  ipMlflealljF.  ■ 
mall  Und  of  mincing  machine  for  catting 
np  meat  for  aged  persoat  or  athen  nuBble 
to  chew  properly. —Z  A  maiUcatorj.— 3.  A 
niachlDe  tor  koeading  up  raw  Indla-rabber 
nr  iniIU.Darcha  to  render  It  hoatooeDaoua 
<mW'li-k4-to-ri).  ■■  Chewing: 
— ■ —  the  odlc"     '  "' — '"" 


adapted  to  perff 
Maatloatory  (naa'tl-ld'to-ri}.  n. 


If  dtairtng 


(mai'tlk-ii-inent),  n.  Same 

ai  Mmlic.  a. 

HMttOll  (mii'tlk).  n.    SeeUasna 
KuUah-lieib  (muro^-trb).  ».     ntvMtif 

moctwjiuia,  a  plant  which  growi  In  Spain. 

It  tt  a  low  Bhrubby  plant,  and  haa  a  itrong 

agreeable  amell,  like  maaUc 
■Mtlell-'tIM  <mBir[|li-tr«},n.  rittaeia  Lta- 

Kanu.    aea  Ifaanc,  S. 
Xuttde  (maa-tlilkX  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

tamaatlo. 
■MtiClIlB  (mai'tli-In>  n.    (C«,HqOt)    A 

inbiunc*  which  remalni  on  dlnolrCng  maa- 

Uc  In  alcohol.     It  amounU  to  about  a  flttta 

of   tbe  maaClc  employed,  and   haa  while 

Builit  all  the  cbaracten  of  caontchouc,  bat 

become!  brittle  when  dried. 
KMttekQnaa'tlk),  a.     Maitlutorr.     'JTOf- 


L  L  pianfinuC^  afamlly :  L  manfLD,  a  man' 
aloo.  therefore  llterallyahouae-dog.  Wedg- 
wood, howoTer,  takea  the  word  trom  a 
brpothetlcal  Fr.  moMtif,  of  aime  origin  ai 
pTOT.  X.  matCy.  mrr  big ;  O.  maitia.  fat. 
atont,  from  moiten,  to  fatten.?  A  vanetj  of 
dog  ot  ■  rery  old  Englith  breed,  now  laldom 
aaen  In  Iti  orlglnd  itate  of  pDritr.  A 
tme-bred  mailfil  la  ot  conilderable  die, 
and  Taij  itontlr  bnllt  The  head  la  well 
dereloped  and  lain,  tbe  Upa  deep  and  pen- 
dnloiu  on  each  ilda  of  tbe  moutL  and  the 
whole  aipect  noble.  TMa  animal  la  capable 
of  gnat  attachment,  and  ii  valnable  aa  a 

IbStUr-tet  (maa'tlfbat),  n.  A  name  glTcn 
to  an  AHatlo  and  Soath  African  bat  ol  tbe 
genna  Moloaana.  from  Ita  head  leaembUiig 
that  ol  the  maatUI-dog. 


Imu-tig'o'pDdL  ._ 

laatlgopod*  (wblcb  aee). 

IU>tlirOpodft(maa-U-go[^o^Xn.pl.  (Or. 
fMMtix,  iiHul^a*.  >  "olp.  and  potu,  podoa,  ■ 
foot.]  Hmlej'a  name  lOr  that  gronpot  the 
Protoioa  which  an  tnmlabed  with  cUla  or 
flagella  aa  ocgana  ot  motion  and  pnhen' 

Htltlllf-lUnUB.    Sea  UAn-BotJBa. 
■buUtIa  (mai-titia),  n.     [Or,  nuutet.  the 
breaat  ]     iBltammatlon  of  the  breaat  of 

IIUtl»n<niMtlee),  D.  Baring  no  mait;  u, 

HagtlMi(maatlei),a.  BMringoiprodndiig 


ir«»tnn  (maatlln),  n.    I 


(mtfUVdoa), .».     [Or.  r 


ch,ckalii:     eh,  scloeiti 


],jobi     b,  Fr,  ton;     ng,  il 


i;  th,  (Uo;      w,  iria;    wh,  leUgi    ib,  amnL— flee  Kn. 


MAT 
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MATERIAL 


Mat  (mat). «.(.  pret.  &  pp.  matUd;  ppr.  mat- 

tina.    L  To  coyer  or  Uy  with  mftta.— 2.  To 

twut  together;  to  interweare  like  a  mat;  to 

entangle. 

And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hvmg  his  iMoMetf  hair. 

Dryden. 

Mat  (mat),  v.l  To  erow  thick  together;  to 
become  interwoTen  like  a  mat 

Mat,  Matt  (matX  n.  [Perhapt  contr.  of 
matter.]  In  cof^ier-ameltingt  the  alloy  of 
copper,  tin,  iron,  ^.,  othenrlse  cidled 
Wntte-mstoL  

Mf^t-ft^MTt;  n.    See  Mattaohin. 

Mataoo  (mat'a-k6i  n.  The  three-banded 
armadillo;  an  eaentate  mammal  of  the 
genoB  Dasypns  (<2>.  triemetut  of  UnnA  re- 
markable for  ite  power  of  rolling  itaelf  into 
a  ball  when  alarmed. 

Matador.  Matadore  (mafa-ddr),  n.  rsp., 
from  vuUar,  L.  maetare.  to  kill,  to  sacrifice.  ] 
1.  One  who  Idlla;  the  kiUer;  the  man  ap- 
pointed to  kill  the  boU  in  bnU-flghta  He 
u  handsomely  dressed;  in  his  risht  hand  he 
carries  a  naked  sword,  and  in  his  left  the 
muUta,  a  small  stick  with  a  piece  of  scarlet 
silk  attached.  When  the  bull  is  excited  to 
fury  by  the  annoying  attacks  of  the  pica- 
dores  and  banderuleros,  the  matador  steps 
gravely  up  and  plunges  his  sword  into  the 
animal  near  the  left  shoulder-blade,  when 
it  drops  dead  at  his  feet  —2.  One  of  the  three 
principal  cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and 
quadrille,  which  are  always  two  black  aces 
and  the  deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the 
seyen  in  hearts  and  diamonds.  These  are 
termed  murdering  earde,  because  they  win 
all  others. 

T^fttwftinil  (maf a-fund),  n.  [Sp.  tnator,  to 
kill,  and  L.  funda,  a  sling.]  A  kind  of 
sling. ' That  murderous  sling  the  matqTund.' 
SovMiey. 

Matamata  (m2i-ta-m)l'taX  n.  A  curious 
South  American  tortoise,  with  a  small  cara- 
pace and  eiposed  head  and  feet  Its  brown 
carapace  is  covered  with  pyramidal  emin- 
ences, and  its  body  is  curiously  fimbriated. 
It  is  the  Chelvi  ftmbriata. 

Match  (mach),  n.  [Fr.  iniche,  a  match.  Pr. 
media.  It  m»eeia,  L.  and  Or.  myxui,  myxo», 
the  nozsle  of  a  lamp.]  Anything  that 
catches  fire  readily  either  from  a  spark  or 
by  friction,  and  is  used  for  retaining,  con- 
veying, and  communicating  fire.  Formerly, 
hemp,  fiax,  cotton,  or  tow  dipped  in  siU- 
phnr.  coarse  paper  saturated  with  nitre, 
splints  of  wood  tipped  with  sulphur,  a  spe- 
cies of  dry  wood  called  touchwood,  were 
used  as  matches,  but  these  have  been  al- 
most entirely  su];>er8eded  for  domestic  pur- 
poses by  lucifer  or  congreve  matches,  or 
varieties  of  them  under  the  name  of  veiu- 
fiaiw.  /u«e«ff.  oettM,  Ac.  —Quick  match,  a 
match  made  of  threads  of  cotton,  or  cotton 
wick,  steeped  in  gummed  brandy  or  whisky, 
then  soaked  in  a  paste  of  mealed  powder  and 
gummed  spirits,  and  afterwards  strewed 
over  with  mealed  powder.  It  bums  at  the 
rate  of  a  yard  in  13  seconds,  and  is  used 
to  prime  heavy  mortars.  &c.—SUne  match, 
a  match  made  to  bum  very  slowly,  m  at  the 
rate  of  4  or  5  inches  an  hour,  and  used  for 
blasting  purposes,  artillery,  Ac.— To  prime 
a  match,  is  to  prepare  the  match  so  as  to 
be  easily  ignitible  by  putting  on  the  end  of 
it  some  wet  bruised  powder,  made  into  a 
sort  of  paste. 

Match  (machX  n.  [Another  form  of  O.K. 
and  Sc.  make,  a  mate,  companion,  or  equal; 
A  S.  maea,  gemaea,  a  mate,  a  wife.  See 
Makb  and  also  Mats.]  L  A  person  equal 
or  similar  to  another  in  ouality;  one  able  to 
mate  or  cope  witii  another ;  an  equal ;  a 
mate ;  a  companion. 

GovemiDenc  .  .  .  makes  an  innocent  man.  thotu^h 
of  the  lowest  rank,  a  match  for  the  mightiest  of  his 
fellow-subjects.  Addis0H. 

S.  The  bringing  together  of  two  parties 

suited  to  one  another,  as  for  a  union,  a  trial 

of  strength  or  sldU.  a  contest,  or  the  like; 

specificiuly.  (a)  a  competition  for  victory;  a 

union  of  parties  for  contest,  as  in  games  or 

sports. 

AsoleanwM/icA  wasmade;  helostthe  orixe. 

Dryden. 

(6)  Union  by  marriage. 

Love  doth  seldom  suffer  itself  to  be  confined  bjr 
other  matches  than  those  of  its  own  making.    BoyU. 

8.  One  to  be  married ;  one  to  be  gained  in 
marriage. 

She  inherited  a  foir  fottunc  of  her  own,  .  .  .  and 
was  looked  upon  as  the  richest  match  of  the  West. 

Clarendon. 

Match  (mach).  v.  t  L  To  be  a  match  or  mate 
for;  to  be  able  to  compete  with;  to  equaL 


No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.  ShaJt. 

2.  To  show  an  equal  to^  to  place  in  compe- 
tition or  comparison  with. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and 
hto  conduct.  So$tth. 

A  monster  then,  a  dream. 
A  discord.    Dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  sUme. 
Were  mellow  music  match'd  with  him.  Tennyson. 

8.  To  oppose  as  equal;  to  set  against  as 
equal  in  contest 

Eternal  might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presum'd 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn.    Milton. 

4  To  suit ;  to  make  equal ;  to  make  to  cor- 
respondorharmonize;toproportion.  'Match- 
ing of  pattems  and  colours.     Su)\ft 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength. 

Xascomfnon. 

6.  To  marry;  to  give  in  marriage. 

A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  surviv'd. 
Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a  king. 

A€tdiSOH. 

6.  To  Join  in  anyway;  to  combine;  to  couple. 
'  A  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will.' 
Shak. 

Match  (mach),  v.i  l.  To  be  united  in  mar- 
riage. 

I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.     Shai. 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolres  with  sheep. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  be  of  equal  size,  figure,  or  quality;  to 
tally:  to  suit;  to  correspond. 

Ibltcn  (machX  v.L  To  purify,  as  vessels, 
by  burning  a  match  in  them. 

MatChaUe  (mach'a-bl),  a.  1.  Equal ;  suit- 
able; fit  to  DC  Joined ;  fit  to  be  placed  in 
competition  or  comparison;  comparable. 

Sir  Waher  Raleigh,  so  far  as  he  hath  gone  in  the 
History  t/the  World,  is  maUhcMe  with  the  best  of 
the  andents.  Hakcwitl. 

2.  Correspondent    [Rare.] 

Those  at  land  that  are  notmatchabte  with  any 
upon  our  diores,  are  of  those  very  kinds  which  are 

found  nowhere  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea. 

f/»i,  I,  j^,  - .  I  / 
troomwam, 

MatchabXeness  (mach'a-bl-nes).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  matchable;  corre- 
spondence.   B.  Jomon. 

lUtCh-boanUng  (mach'bdrd-ing)^  n.  A 
term  applied  to  wall  linings,  executed  in 
wood,  m  which  each  plank  has  a  tongue 
alons  ^e  edge  to  fit  into  a  groove  in  the 
adjoining  plank.  Frequently  each  plank  is 
beaded  In  front  on  the  edge  where  the 
groove  is,  and  in  fids  case  the  lining  is  pro- 
perly called  matched  and  beaded  boarding. 
Brande  S  Cox. 

Match-doth  (mach'kloth),  n.  A  coarse 
woollen  cloth.    [American.] 

Matdi-coat  (machOcdt),  n.  A  large  loose 
coat  made  of  match-cloth.    [American.] 

Mat<di-cord  (machlcordX  n.  A  line  or  cord 
prepared  as  a  match. 

]latchor(mach'Ar).  n.    One  who  matches. 

Mltrhlfrtl  (mach'lesX  a.  1.  Having  no 
equal ;  unequalled ;  unrivalled ;  as,  match- 
leu  impudence;  matctUeet  love  or  charms. 
*A  matchUu  queen.'  Waller,  — 2.i  Not 
paired;  not  alike. 

Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double. 
With  matchless  eares  deformed  and  distort. 

S/enser. 

MatChlesflly  (mach1es-li),  adv.  In  a  match- 
less manner;  in  a  degree  not  to  be  equalled. 

MatChleBSness  (machles-nes).  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  matchless;  without  an 
equal. 

Matchlock  (machlok),  n.    Originally,  the 


I,  Matchlock,     a.  Lock :  a.  Slit  for  the  match. 

lock  of  a  musket  containing  a  match  for 
firing ;  hence,  a  musket  fired  by  means  of  a 
match. 

Mati^hiAf^fcmiiTi  (machlok-mani  n.  A  sol- 
dier armed  with  a  matchlock.  w.H.RvegeU. 

MatCh-maJBar  (mach'mak-^rX  n.  One  who 
makes  matches  for  burning. 

Match-makar  (mach'mak-^r).  n.  One  who 
contrives  or  effects  a  union  by  marriage. 

Matdl-maklxig  (mach'mak-ingX  n.  The  act 
of  making  matches. 

Mat6h-lliaklxig(mach'mak-ing),a.  Tending 


to  make  matches ;  eager  to  make  matches 
or  bring  about  marriages. 

Mingled  with  these  groups  were  three  or  four 
match'maJking  mammas.  Dichens. 

Match-plane  (mach'pl&nX  n.  Either  of  the 
two  planes  used  in  Joining  boards  by  groov- 
ing and  tonguing.  one  plane,  called  the 
plough,  being  used  to  form  the  groove,  and 
the  other  plane  to  form  the  corresponding 
tongue. 

Match-tub  (mach'tub),  vk  In  old  toar-veeteU, 
a  tub  having  a  cover  perforated  with  holes, 
in  which  lighted  slow  matches  were  kept 
inverted,  and  in  which  there  was  water  to 
extinguish  sparks  that  might  fall  from  the 
match. 

Mate  (mat),  n.  [In  some,  perhaps  all,  of  Ita 
meanings  another  form  of  make,  a  mate. 
See  Makb.  n. ;  comp.  also  O.D.  maet,  D. 
moat,  companion,  mate;  perhaps  from  same 
root  as  S.  mete,  to  measure,  Ooth.  m,itan, 
to  measure.]  1.  One  who  cnstomarily  asso- 
ciates with  another;  a  companion;  an  asso- 
ciate.—2.  A  husband  or  wife. 

Mary  took  another  mate.  Tent^yson. 

3.  One  of  a  pair  of  animals  which  associate 
for  propagation  and  the  care  of  their  young. 

4.  A  suitable  companion;  an  equal;  a  match. 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine.      Tennyson. 

5.  An  officer  in  a  ship  whose  duty  is  to  assist 
the  master  or  commander.  In  a  merchant 
ship  the  mate,  in  the  absence  of  the  master, 
takes  command  of  the  ship.  Large  ahips 
have  a  first,  second,  and  thud  mate.— 6.  In 
general,  a  subordinate  officer;  an  assistant ; 
as,  master's  mate;  surgeon's  mate,  Ac 

Mate  (mftt),  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  mated;  ppr. 
mating.    L  To  match;  to  marry. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.  Shah. 

2.  To  match  one's  self  against;  to  oppose  as 
equal;  to  vie  with;  to  cope  with;  to  equaL 

For  thus  the  mastful  chestnut  maks  the  skies. 

Dryden. 
Mate  (mat),  n.  [A  contr.  of  duekmate  (which 
see>]  In  eheet,  the  state  of  the  king  when 
he  is  in  check  and  cannot  move  out  of 
check,  the  position  by  which  the  player 
whose  king  is  so  situated  loses  the  game. 

Like  a  stale  at  chess,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet 
the  game  cannot  stir.  Bacon. 

Mate  (mat),  v.t  In  ehesi,  to  checkmate 
(which  see> 

Mate  (mat),  v.t.  [Fr.  mater,  to  fatigue,  en- 
feeble, from  O.Fr.  mat,  worn  out  or  ex- 
hausted, which  is  the  same  word  as  D.  mat, 
Q.  matt.  It.  matto,  Sp.  Pff.  mate,  all  trortk 
the  chess  term.  Per.  shdJi  mdt  ==  E.  checks 
mate,  lit  the  king  is  dead.]  To  stupefy;  to 
confound;  to  appal;  to  enervate:  to  subdue; 
to  crush.  '  Not  mad  but  mated;  how,  I  do 
not  know.'    Shak. 

Audacity  doth  almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker 
sort  of  minds.  Bacon. 

Twenty  years  of  depression  and  continual  failure 
mated  the  spirits  of  the  cavaliers.  Hattam. 

Matet  (mfttX  v.i.    To  be  insensate. 

KatCft  pp.  of  mate.  Dejected ;  crushed ; 
struck  dead.    Chaucer. 

Mat^  (ma'ti),  n.  [Properly  yerba  de  mati, 
matd  being  originally  the  term  applied  in 
Brazil  to  the  vessels,  usually  made  of  gourda 
or  calabashes,  in  which  the  herb  was  infused 
for  drinking.]  The  Paraguay  name  of  the 
Ilex  paraguayensie  of  botanists,  or  Brazilian 
holly,  whose  leaves  are  used  extensively  in 
South  America  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

MateXess  (mitlesX  a.  Having  no  mate  or 
companion. '  Some  ma  telesa  dove. '  Peacham. 

Matelote  (mat'e-ldt).  n.  [Fr.,  from  matelot, 
a  sailor.]  A  dish  of  food  composed  of  many- 
kinds  of  fish. 

Mateolonr  (mat-€-oro-Ji),  n.  [Or.  mataiot,. 
vain,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  vain  dis- 
course or  inquiry.    Bailev.    [Rare.] 

Mateotechny  (mafS-o-ter'ni).  n.  [Or.  ma- 
taioi,  vain,  and  techni,  ut.]  Any  unprofit- 
able science.    [Rare.] 

Mater  (ma't^rX  n.  [1. ;  one  of  those  words^ 
that  occur  throughout  the  Indo-European 
or  Aryan  family.  See  Mother.]  Mother. 
In  anal  one  of  the  two  membranes  that 
cover  the  cerebram,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  epithets  dura  and 

S'a.  See  Dura  mater.  Pia  Mater.— 
dter  aceti,  mother  of  vinegar;  a  fungus  or 
mould-plant  which  appears  on  the  suriace 
of  vinegar,  forming  thereon  a  thick  leather- 
like  coat  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Myco- 
derma. 

Material  (ma-t€'ri-al).  a.  [L.  mal^rioZit,  ma- 
terial, from  materia,  matter.  See  MATTER.] 


Fate,  fikr,  fat,  fall;       m6,  met,  hftr;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  m6ve;       tObe.  tub,  b^ll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abt<ne:      f,  Sc.  tey. 


HATRASB 


1.  Of  or  pwUlDlna  to  bu ,  ,— „  — 

outtari  oat  qtlrlCiul;  u.  Material  tab- 
■Unca;  material  bodlM.  ■  Tba  notfriol  alii- 
DunM  or  tba  udItoiw.'  WlnutlL—t.  Far- 
UlniDg  to  or  aflutliH  IIM  plijPiletl  D*tun 
ot  nun,  u  dlitlnguuhBd  tnni  the  moral 
Of  nlMoni  luton;  nUtlns  lo  Ou  bodllj' 
wanti,  mlarati.  ■Dd  eomtorU ;  n,  tha  ma- 


thliiB  ud  not  to  Ilia  form.  —  &.  Poneailng 
•COM  or  IdoHi  not  ampty-bculed ;  full  ol 
tnatlu.  -A  material  tool  I '  Shak.  [Ban.] 
"IS.  Coiponal,  bodily.  Importut,  welghtr, 


ll  (ma-U'rl-al),  n.  Anrthlng  coa- 
i-jn«  t>t  mattar  or  ponaialiiK  tba  tiuda- 
Kneatal  propartlAfl  of  mattar;  tne  labitanca 
ot  natlar  ol  which  aorlliliig  la  mada,  labrt- 


Bi  an  tha  maOrlal  t 


It  l)oR«a 

■enie^  u,  itooaa,  brlcki,  tlm 
slatM.  Ac,  are  tba  mattri 
iOM. — AawnuUriol,  munauuii 
TUl;  material  in  lla  DaCma]  it 


'ffC 


mad  la  buUd- 


—Stimga  iifmaUriaU,  that  power  b;  which 
any  ubitaDea.  aa  a  rod.  bar,  baam.  chain, 
or  roH,  rsilati  anjr  eflort  lo  daatioT  tba 
oobauou  of  Ita  parta,  wbathar  by  pulliiK  or 
atratehbv,  entwlng.  lataral  or  lonsltadUMl 
prsBDra.  Tha  Inqolrj  Into  the  Ian  by 
which  tbe  mateilali  amplond  Id  Um  con- 
aCzufltlon  of  ■«***■*■  or  ■"■""'»—  realat  the 
■traini  to  which  tbn  ara  anbjMtad,  la  a 
branch  of  machaatral  adenco  of  Moaldar- 
able  liDpoTtanaa,  bacania  iQon  a  (lut  adap- 
tation lA  Hie  itrangUi  Kk  mj  ooa  point  to 
the  itraln  then  aipntenced  (and  an  aioaaa 
or  daOdenoy  ot  tha  lonaar  la  nearly  aquiiUy 
InJurJoDi)  dapendi  the  itablllty  ot  Che  whole. 

■btarlkltCma-li^-alXa.t.  To  materiallu. 
SirT.  Bnmn. 

MaUrtallau  (ma-ttM-al-link  "-  I-  '"•e 
doctrine  which  denlea  tha  eiliteDce  of  any 
Vlritual  mbataoee.  and  hulda  that  the  mlDd 

orBanUatlOD:  oppoaed  to  tpirtcuatim. 


I  Matter;  material  labatincat  In  the  a| 
nia.     [Ban,)-~t.  Tha  tandanoy  togin 

■utora  and  Iti  wania  to  tbe  aeglect  ol 
apintnr' 

lUtait 


^a-tfil-al-litl  n.     One  who 

ItataiUUitta  KLtailaUatlatl  (na-tiM- 
al-litlk,  ntrO'it-al-Eal^'lh-alX  a.  Belatltu 
. .-1.1 •  niatetlallanL 


ltyoIbainsma(eilal:<(. 

corporeity;  tha  fact  of  conaiitliig  ol  matter. 

rtdlareltiat.  j's.MIU. 

a)  Importaneci  w,  tha  niateriBlfly  ot  facta 
llktaibllM(ma-t<M-al-IiX  «.(.  pt«t  A  pp. 
nutoriuliurf;  ppr.  natorjaiUHa.  I.  To 
InTaat  with  maUar;  to  rodno*  lo  a  (tale  of 
— t  To  niard  at 


priato  to  matter;  aa,  to  materiolu*  tboubt. 
Ideal,  Uf^  and  the  like. 
w.*»i.iirtn.  (ma-U'rial-Ii-his},  a.    Di- 
rected towardi  matartallim. 

A*  tite  LiBfLetJIlwurfM  iilriUHl  Dctty  can  doIt  bv 
Ihiogtfc  the  Bind  or  Iketf4rit.  tbc  mjnrrj  m^bl 


HaUilB  Kedloa  (ma-U'ri-a  madl-ka),  n. 
[L.]  1.  The  name  bko  to  that  branch  ot 
medical  aclence  which  tnata  of  the  Tarioiit 
aubatancee,  natural  and  artUclal.  which 
an  employed  In  the  practice  of  medicine. 
and  embraoaa  an  explanation  of  the  natom 
and  modea  of  actiui  ol  tboea 
to  which  racauna  la  had  In  U 
dlMaaa,  and  which  are  uauaUv  called  medv 
einei.    Thoi  deflnad,  It  Inclndaa  both  phar 


In  medicine. 


HatenuUr  (ma-ttr'nal-ll).  ode. 


TUlly  (ma-t« 
1  or  motherly 


— JfaEemily  AoQn'Iitl.  a  boiplta]  tor  t) 
ceplloa  of  women  ^»at  to  aire  bin 
eluldnm. 


MAttUon  (mat'fel-on^  n.    (W.  tnaijt 
A  plant,  C^ntourra  ni^ra;  ImapweefL 


lUnt,  Ontaui 

tmafgraa),  n-    A  gtaia  (JVoitIm 

'-*■ ■~^danUyoll  mc 


_     .to)wMc.  „._ 

and  baatb)  In  ihort  tofle.  It  li  worthli— 
tor  asrlcDltnral  pnrpDiai,  except  ae  a  natural 
paituia  toribeqi. 

riath  (math),  n.  [A  Su.  nutA.  mdU,  from 
nutimn,  lo  mow.  Bee  Mow.)  Amowliu.  or 
what  Is  eratbered  InmmawlnE:  uaedchleliy 
In  compoaltloa;  ae,  aftermolA. 


HathMutte  (ma-tbt^uVikh  a.  '^^'a 
MaUumatical,  but  leit  oommon. 

MatllMUllaal  (ma4hS4natik-a)),  a.  (L. 
maOunmUcia.  BeaMintUUnoB.]  1- Per- 
taining to  mathematical  aa,  maUnuIieal 
knowledaa;  tnMkenMiBniMtrmnenta - 


KttliniBtlatllT  (ma-thi-mat^k-Bl-ll),  wftt 
In  a  matbamatlciliiiaonBr;  aocordbu  to 
the  lawi  or  prlndplea  of  malhemaacal 


ntonatrably. 
lbtltaiIia.tlaUn(matb«-ma-tr'ihan)tti.  (Tr. 
IMCiUnHlNcini.    See  UatHI1IAT>09.]    On* 


JkiXn.     [Lnm- 

an:  Or.  mathtmatOtl  {UAni,  art, 

ondentoodX  from  nuU,  root  of  nwntftand, 
matUnmiX.  to  team.]  The  iolaDce  that 
treata  ot  tba  propartlea  and  nlatlona  ot 
qnantltlaii  tba  iclencelu  whhth  known  n- 
latlont  between  qnantltlea  an  inUected  to 
eertaln  ptocMOi  which  enable  other  nla- 
tlona lobe  dedneed.  lUa  adaoca  (or  group 
of  adancet)  li  divided  Into  fwre,  which  eon- 
alden  qmuitlty  atntraetly,  wnbont  relation 
to  matter,  and  compnbendaaoeb  bnuicheau 
aiithDwtie,BaaaM&y,algab^    '' 


the  dUferentlal  and  Inteoral  calculoa,  and 
q  iiataraloiu;  and  dikhiI. which  trtala  ot  mag- 
nltode  ai  lobilitlng  In  material  bodlei,  and 
la  conaaQnanHy  interwoTen  vltb  ptayiieal 
Dooaldaratlan*,  pbydcal  anhjeda  being  In- 
Tettlgated  aad  eiplaliied  by  mattiemUieal 
reaaonlng.    Thli  braneh  eoinprehenda  mo- 


pearanca  p 

ckonK,  nwtapAvfie,  Ac.),  are  now  gmarallT 
treated  u  dngolar,  and  connaned  with 
BhigalBr  Terba  end  pronoona  It  I*  pro- 
babla  that  tba  phual  fonn  wai  introdaead 
to  Indicate  the  complai  nature  ot  theie  id- 


In  the  alngttlar,  aa,  orlUmt 
rAetorid,  nuyie,  Ao-    Tha  r 

nuUt'&|ie<a,Ac.,arealK>Bo 

tha  nun  oommon  plural  forma.) 
MltllMHK  (math' j-mag),  n.    A  tlih  ot  the 
cod  kind.  Inhabiting  Badaoa'i  Bay. 

IbtbM  ^tbeii,  ».    An  b.eA:  a  kind  of 

(ma-th*'alal  n.    {Qt,  OMlAMt, 

!._•_      O      ...      (^    gf .i .       .. 

See  ■— 

Uental  dticipltne;  learning  oi 
general,  eipadaUy  mathanulloa.     Port. 

AltMiL  ibUolna  (nian-iln]L  ti.  AUtlar 
prlndpla  obtained  from  tha  punt  matlco. 

Ihtloa  (ma-mai  D.  The  Bpanlib  name  of 
i'lpar  nnjuWOWum,  nal  order  Plperaoaa- 
In  raru  It  haa  long  mjoyad  a  hitf  lepnl*- 
tlon  for  Ita  atyptlc  properUea,  and  li  haa 
been  hitrodnoed  Into  thli  eonntn'  to  aneat 
hBmoirbagM,  to  check  other  dlichargea, 
taoh  ai  the  proloia  aipectotatlon  and  alao 
tha  nlght^waata  ot  coDanmpUn  patieota. 
A  apeclaa  ol  Eupatorliun  (£  ^uMnoaon) 
haa  the  lanie  nanu  and  iluiilar  propertlea. 

Ibtln  (matin),  a.    IFr.  matin;  It  mattiam. 
meaning,  from  1.  nMlutfinu,  e 
tba  morning.  ]    Pertaining  to  i 


[atln  (matin),  n.     l.lUomhig. 

L  pi  iforalng  wanhlp  or  terrlce;  mondng 


Ug^aan 


BlaUnal  (mattn-aiv  a;  1.  a 

morning  or  to  maBoa.— l  A _,, 

by  noTH.  Buan  toiha  third  ot  Ug  U 
anbdlitdou  of  tba  Fainoiolc  atrata  in  ue 
Appalachian  chain  of  North  America,  the 
namae  of  which  anggaat  metaphorically  the 
dlllerent  natural  period)  of  the  day;  It  cor- 
re^onda  Ut  a  cerMlo  extant  witb  onr  upper 
Camliilaiia. 

HaUn-dag  (mal^in-dw),  n.  A  large  Und  ot 
dog.  alllA  to  the  l&ilah  dug.  but  now 
Kircely  Han  except  In  France,  when  It  la 
■appoted  lo  hare  been  Introduced  tram  the 
noHb. 

Mating  (mat-tu-*X  ^    (Fr.,  from  inaNn. 

bald  eariy  in  tha  day. 
llaUn,t  lUtan,t  ■■     Matter.     (Saottr 
Ibtrua  (mafruV  IL    IPr.  motrtu, 

leHil  motofft,  (naCam,  a  Cdllc  JaT 
piko— of  Celtic  origfai :  ao  called  fr 

a  ihapa  of  an  egg.  o 


ft,  cAaIn;      ifa.  Be.  tocA;      |,  fo;     ],^b;      fi.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  aing;      TR.  (tan;  th,  tUn;     w,  irlg; 
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Hat  (mat),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  maUed;  ppr.  mat- 

tina.    L  To  cover  or  lay  with  mate. —2.  To 

twist  together;  to  interweaTe  like  a  mat;  to 

entangle. 

And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hvmg  his  matted  hair. 

J}rydtfi, 

Hat  (mat),  v.t  To  ffrow  thick  together;  to 
become  Interwoyen  like  a  mat 

Hat.  Hatt  (mat),  n.  [Perhapa  contr.  of 
matter.]  In  copper-ameltiiM,  the  alloy  of 
copper,  tin,  iron,  Stc.,  otherwise  called 
WnxU-mstoL  

WfttfU^tlln,  n.    See  Mattaohin. 

Kataoo  (mat'a-kdi  n.  The  three-banded 
annadillo;  an  eaentate  mammal  of  the 
genns  Dasypos  (D.  trieinetus  of  LfnnA  re- 
markable for  its  power  of  rolling  itself  into 
a  ball  when  alarmed. 

Hatador,  Hatadore  (maVa-ddr).  n.  rSp., 
from  matar,  L.  maetare.  to  kill,  to  sacrifice.  ] 

1.  One  who  kills;  the  killer;  the  man  ap- 

Sohited  to  kiU  the  bull  in  bnU-flghts.  He 
I  handsomely  dressed;  in  his  risht  hand  he 
carries  a  naked  sword,  and  in  his  left  the 
muleta,  a  small  stick  with  a  piece  of  scarlet 
silk  attached.  When  the  bull  is  excited  to 
fury  by  the  annoving  attacks  of  the  pica- 
dores  and  banderUleros,  the  matador  steps 
gravely  up  and  plunges  his  sword  into  the 
animal  near  the  left  shoulder-blade,  when 
it  drops  dead  at  his  feet  —2.  One  of  the  three 
principal  cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and 
quadrUle,  which  are  always  two  black  aces 
and  the  deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the 
seven  in  hearts  and  diamonds.  These  are 
termed  murdering  eardi,  because  they  win 
all  others. 

T^fttwftinil  (mafa-fund),  n.  [Sp.  matar,  to 
kill,  and  L.  funda,  a  sling.]  A  kind  of 
sling.  'That  murderous  sling  the fnat<0ifwl' 
Southey. 

Hatamata  (mK-ta-mii'ta),  n.  A  curious 
South  American  tortoise,  with  a  small  cara- 
pace and  exposed  head  and  feet  Its  brown 
carapace  is  covered  with  pyramidal  emin- 
ences, and  its  body  is  curiously  fimbriated. 
It  ii  the  Chelyt  ftmbriata. 

Hatch  (inachi,  n.  [Fr.  mlehe,  a  match,  Pr. 
mecha.  It  mteeia,  L.  and  Or.  myxui,  myxoe. 
the  nozzle  of  a  lamp.]  Axiything  that 
catches  fire  readily  either  from  a  spark  or 
by  friction,  and  is  used  for  retaining,  con- 
veying, and  communicating  fire.  Formerly, 
hemp,  fiax,  cotton,  or  tow  dipped  in  siU- 
phur,  coarse  paper  saturated  with  nitre, 

3»lint8  of  wood  tipped  with  sulphur,  a  spe- 
es  of  dry  wood  called  touchwood,  were 
used  as  matches,  but  these  have  been  al- 
most entirely  superseded  for  domestic  pur- 
poses by  lucifer  or  congreve  matches,  or 
varieties  of  them  under  the  name  of  veeu- 
visTW,  ftueee,  veetae,  Ac.— Quick  match,  a 
match  made  of  threads  of  cotton,  or  cotton 
wick,  steeped  in  gunmied  brandy  or  whisky, 
then  soaked  in  a  paste  of  mealed  powder  and 
gummed  spirits,  and  afterwards  strewed 
over  with  mealed  powder.  It  bums  at  the 
rate  of  a  yard  in  13  seconds,  and  is  used 
to  prime  heavy  mortars,  &o.—Sl<no  match, 
a  match  made  to  bum  very  slowly,  as  at  the 
rate  of  4  or  6  inches  an  hour,  and  used  for 
blasting  purposes,  artillery,  Ac— To  prime 
a  matM,  is  to  prepare  the  match  so  as  to 
be  easily  ignitible  by  putting  on  the  end  of 
it  some  wet  bruised  powder,  made  into  a 
sort  of  paste. 

Hatbh  (mach),  n.  [Another  form  of  O.E. 
and  Sc.  make,  a  mate,  companion,  or  equal; 
A.  S.  maea,  gemaea,  a  mate,  a  wife.  See 
Make  and  also  Mats.]  L  A  person  equal 
or  similar  to  another  in  ouality;  one  able  to 
mate  or  cope  with  another ;  an  equal;  a 
mate ;  a  companion. 

Govemmenc  .  .  .  makes  an  innocent  man,  thoTwh 
of  the  lowest  rank,  a  match  for  the  mightiest  of  ms 
fellow'subjects.  Addis0n. 

2.  The  bringing  together  of  two  parties 

suited  to  one  another,  as  for  a  union,  a  trial 

of  strength  or  skiU,  a  contest,  or  the  like; 

spedficfldly.  (a)  a  comi>etition  for  victory;  a 

tmion  of  paitiea  for  contest,  as  in  games  or 

sports. 

a  solemn  «M/lcA  was  made;  he  lost  the  prize. 

urydtH. 

(6)  Union  by  marriage. 

Love  doth  seldom  suffer  itself  to  be  confined  by 
other  matches  than  those  of  its  own  making.    BoyU. 

8.  One  to  be  married ;  one  to  be  gained  in 

marriage. 

She  inherited  a  fisir  fortune  of  her  own,  .  .  .  and 
was  looked  upon  as  the  richest  match  of  the  West. 

Clarendon. 

Hatch  (mach),  v.  (.  L  To  be  a  match  or  mate 
for;  to  be  able  to  compete  with;  to  equal 


No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.  Shah. 

2.  To  show  an  equal  to;  to  place  in  compe- 
tition or  comparison  with. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and 
his  conduct.  South. 

A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.    I>ragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime. 
Were  mellow  music  match' d  with  him.  Tennyson. 

8.  To  oppose  as  equal;  to  set  against  as 

equal  in  contest 

Eternal  might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presum'd 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn.    Milton, 

4  To  suit ;  to  make  equal ;  to  make  to  cor- 
respond or  harmonize;  to  proportion.  *Match- 
ing  of  patterns  and  colours.     Swi/t 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength. 

Xoscomtnou. 

5.  To  marry;  to  give  in  marriage. 

A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  surviv'd. 
Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a  king. 

Addisott. 

6.  To  Join  in  anyway;  to  combine;  to  couple. 
'  A  shtfp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will.* 
Shak. 

Hatch  (machX  v.i.  1.  To  be  united  in  mar- 
riage. 

I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.     Shah. 

Let  tigers  match  with  hmds,  and  wolves  with  sheep. 

Drydcn. 

2.  To  be  of  equal  size,  figure,  or  quality;  to 
tally;  to  suit;  to  correspond. 

Hatth  (mach),  v.t  To  purify,  as  vessels, 
by  burning  a  match  in  them. 

HatChaUe  (mach'a-bl),  a.  1.  Equal ;  suit- 
able; fit  to  DO  joined ;  fit  to  be  placed  in 
competition  or  comparison;  comparable. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  far  as  he  hath  gone  in  the 
History  of  the  World,  is  matchabl*  with  the  best  of 
the  andents.  HakewUl. 

2.  Correspondent.    [Rare.] 

Those  at  land  that  are  not.matckable  with  any 
upon  our  diores.  are  of  those  very  kinds  which  are 
found  nowhere  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea. 

Woodward. 

HatchableneSB  (mach'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  matchable;  corre- 
spondence.   B.  Joneon. 

HaUdi- boarding  (mach'bdrd-ing)^  n.  A 
term  applied  to  wall  linings,  executed  in 
wood,  in  which  each  plank  has  a  tongue 
alons  the  edge  to  fit  into  a  groove  in  the 
adjoining  plank.  Frequentlv  each  plank  is 
beaded  In  front  on  the  edge  where  the 
groove  is,  and  in  tills  case  the  lining  is  pro- 

SiTlj  called  matched  and  beaded  boaraing. 
rande  <ir  Cox. 
HatChHdOth  (mach'kloth),  n.     A  coarse 

woollen  cloth.    [American.] 
Hatch-coat  (machOcdt),  n.    A  large  loose 

coat  made  of  match-cloth.    [American.] 
Hatbh-COrd  (machlcordX  n.  A  line  or  cord 

prepared  as  a  match. 

Hatcher  (maoh'drX  n.    One  who  matches. 
Hatchlcss  (mach'les),   a.    1.  Having  no 

equal;  unequalled;  unrivalled;  as,  match- 

u$$  bnpudence;  matctUeet  love  or  charms. 

*A  matchleit  queen.'     Waller, —  i.i  Not 

IMdred;  not  alike. 

Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double, 
With  matchless  eares  deformed  and  distort. 

S/enser. 

Hattfhlesaly  (mach1es-li),  adv.  In  a  match- 
less manner;  in  a  degree  not  to  be  equalled. 

Hatchlessness  (machles-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  matchless ;  without  an 
equal 

HatdllOdC  (machlok),  n.    Originally,  the 


X.  Matdilock.     i.  Lock:  a.  Slit  for  the  match. 

lock  of  a  musket,  containing  a  match  for 
firing ;  hence,  a  musket  fired  by  means  of  a 
match. 

Mftti^hiAf^fcmnTi  (machlok-man),  n.  A  sol- 
dier armed  with  a  matchlock.  W.H.RuueU. 

Ibttbh-maker  (mach'mak-^r),  n.  One  who 
mi^ea  matches  for  burning. 

Hatdi-maker  (mach'mak-«r).  n.  One  who 
contrives  or  effects  a  union  by  marriage. 

Hatdi-maklxig  (mach'mak-ingX  n.  The  act 
of  making  matches. 

Hatdl-lliaklxig(mach'mak-ing).a  Tending 


to  make  matches ;  eager  to  make  matches 

or  bring  about  marriages. 

Mingled  with  these  groups  were  three  or  foor 
match-making  mammas.  DicM*ns. 

Hatdi-plane  (mach'plan),  n.  Either  of  the 
two  planes  used  in  Joining  boards  by  groor- 
ing  and  tonguing.  one  plane,  callea  the 
plough,  being  used  to  form  the  groove*  and 
the  other  plime  to  form  the  corresponding 
tongue. 

Hatch-tub  (mach'tub),9».  In  <Ad  war-ves9eZB, 
a  tub  having  a  cover  perforated  with  holes, 
in  which  lighted  slow  matches  were  kept 
inverted,  and  In  which  there  was  water  to 
extinguish  sparks  that  might  fall  from  the 
match. 

Hate  (mat),  n.  [In  some,  perhaps  all,  of  its 
meanmgs  another  form  of  mttke,  a  mate. 
See  Make,  n. ;  comp.  also  O.D.  maet,  I>. 
moat,  comi>anion,  mate;  perhaps  from  same 
root  as  E.  mete,  to  measure,  Goth,  tnitan, 
to  measure.]  1.  One  who  customarily  asso- 
ciates with  another;  a  companion;  an  asso- 
ciate.—2.  A  husband  or  wife. 

Mary  took  another  mate.  Tennyson. 

3.  One  of  a  pair  of  animals  which  asaociste 
for  prepagaUon  and  the  care  of  their  yonng. 

4.  A  suitable  companion;  an  equal;  a  match. 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine.      Tennyson. 

5.  An  officer  in  a  ship  whose  duty  is  to  assist 
the  master  or  commander.  In  a  merchant 
ship  the  mate.  In  the  absence  of  the  master, 
takes  command  of  the  ship.  Large  ships 
have  a  first,  second,  and  third  mate. — 6.  In 
general,  a  subordinate  officer;  an  assistant ; 
as,  master's  mate;  surgeon's  mate,  Ac 

Hate  (m&t),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  mated;  ppr. 
matifug,    L  To  match;  to  marry. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.  Shah. 

2.  To  match  one's  self  against;  to  oppose  as 
equal;  to  vie  with;  to  cope  with;  to  equsL 

For  thus  the  mastfiil  chestnut  mates  die  skies. 

DrviUn, 

Hate  (mat),  n.  [A  contr.  of  checkmate  (which 
seeX]  In  6he»»,  the  state  of  the  king  when 
he  is  in  check  and  cannot  move  out  of 
check,  the  position  by  which  the  player 
whose  king  is  so  situated  loses  the  game. 

Like  a  stale  at  chess,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet 
the  game  cannot  stir.  Bacon. 

Hate  (mat),  v.t  In  cheu,  to  checkmate 
(which  see). 

Hate  (m&t),  v.t.  [Fr.  mater,  to  fatigue,  en- 
feeble, from  O.Fr.  mat,  worn  out  or  ex- 
hausted, which  is  tile  same  word  as  D.  mat, 
O.  matt.  It.  matto,  Sp.  Pff.  mate,  all  from 
the  chess  term.  Per.  ahah  mdt  =  E.  check- 
mate,  lit.  the  king  is  dead.]  To  stupefy:  to 
confound;  to  appal;  to  enervate:  to  subdue; 
to  crush.  '  Not  mad  but  vnated;  how,  I  do 
not  know.'    Shak. 

Audacity  doth  almost  bind  and  mcrte  the  weaker 
sort  of  minds.  Bacon. 

Twenty  years  of  depression  and  continual  fisilure 
mated  the  spirits  of  the  cavaliers.  HaUam. 

Hate  t  (mat),  v.i.    To  be  insensate. 

Hate,t  pp.  of  mate.  Dejected ;  crushed ; 
struck  dead.    Chaucer. 

Hat^  (m&'ti),  n.  [Properly  yerha  de  maU, 
mati  being  originally  the  term  applied  in 
Brazil  to  the  vessels,  usually  made  of  gourds 
or  calabashes,  in  which  the  herb  was  infused 
for  drinking.]  The  Paraguay  name  of  the 
Ilex  paroffuayentit  of  botanists,  or  Brazilian 
holly,  whose  leaves  are  used  extensively  in 
South  America  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

HateleSB  (m&tlesX  a.  Having  no  mate  or 
companion. '  Some  matelesi  dove. '  Peacham^ 

Hatdote  (mat'6-ldtX  n.  [Fr.,  from  matelot, 
a  sailor.]  Adishof  food  composed  of  many 
kinds  of  fish. 

Hateolonr  (mat-S-oro-ji),  n.  [Or.  mataioe,. 
vain,  and  logoa,  discourse.]  A  vain  dis- 
course or  inquiry.    Bailey.    [Bare.] 

Hateotechny  (mat'§-o-tek"ni),  n.  [Or.  ma- 
taios,  vain,  and  techni,  art.]  Any  unprofit- 
able science.    [Bare.] 

Hater  (ma'ttoX  n.  [L. ;  one  of  those  words- 
that  occur  throughout  the  Indo-European 
or  Aryan  family.  See  Mothbb.]  Mother. 
In  antU.  one  of  the  two  membranes  that 
cover  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  epithets  dura  and 
pia.  See  Dura  liATEK,  Pia  Matbb.— 
Mater  aceti,  mother  of  vinegar;  a  fungus  or 
mould-plant  which  appears  on  the  surface 
of  vinegar,  forming  thereon  a  thick  leather- 
like coal  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Myco- 
derma 

Haterlal  (ma-te'ri-al).  a.  [L.  materialia,  ma- 
terial, from  materia,  matter.  See  Mattee.] 


Fate,  fikr,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mttve;       tiibe,  tub,  b^iU;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abime;      f,  8c.  fey. 
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1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mattar;  oonsittingof 
matter;  not  ■pintoal;  m,  matentU  rab- 
stance;  materiflU  bodiei.  *  The  motorte^  ele- 
ment! of  the  univene.'  WheweU.—2.  Per> 
taining  to  or  affecting  the  phyiical  nature 
of  man,  ai  dittingniahed  from  the  moral 
or  reU^ona  nature;  relating  to  the  bodily 
wanta,  interest!,  and  oomforta ;  aa,  the  tno- 
Urial  well-being  of  a  peraon.— &  Impor- 
tant; momentooa;  more  or  leaa  neoeaaary; 
having  influence  or  effect 

I  shalL  In  Uic  account  of  aimple  tdoM,  let  down 
only  such  u  are  most  mattriat  to  our  present  pur* 
pose.  L^dk, 

The  men  of  the  north,  for  the  nke  of  mmterial 
intercstt,  succumbed  to  a  course  of  treatment  which 
their  more  sturdy  ancestors  would  not  have  endured 
fVom  an  Englich  ministry.  IV.  CMmmbtrt. 

4.  In  logic,  pertaining  to  the  matter  of  a 
thing  and  not  to  the  xorm.— 6.  Poaaeaaing 
senae  or  ideaa ;  not  empty-headed ;  full  of 
matter.  *  A  maUrUU  tooW  Shak,  [Bare.] 
8tv.  Ck)rporeal.  bodily,  important,  weighty, 
momentoua,  eaaential. 

KaterlAl  (ma-td'd-al),  n.  Anything  com- 
poaed  of  matter  or  poaaeaaing  the  funda- 
mental propertiea  of  matter;  tne  aubatance 
or  matter  of  which  anything  ia  made,  fabri- 
cated, or  oonatructed;  aa,  wool  ia  the  mate- 
rial of  cloth;  raga  are  the  material  of  paper. 
The  plural  materialt  ia  often  uaed  in  thia 
aenae;  aa,  atonea»  bricka,  timber  mortar, 
alaiea,  Ac,  are  the  matBriaU  uaed  in  build- 


ing. — Raw  materialt  unmanufactured  mate- 
rial; material  in  ita  natural  atate. 

The  currier  and  tanner  find  their  whole  occupation 
ia  convertinK  fovwMllcrM/  into  what  may  be  termed 
pcepared  materlaL  7.  S.  MUi. 

— Strength  qfmaterialt,thMt  power  by  which 
anj  aubatance,  aa  a  rod,  bar,  beam,  chain, 
or  rope,  reaista  any  effort  to  destroy  the 
oohealon  of  ita  parte,  whether  by  pullinff  or 
stretching,  cruahing,  lateral  or  longltudmal 
preaaure.  The  Inouiry  into  the  lawa  by 
which  the  materiala  emploved  in  the  con- 
Btruetion  of  ediflcea  or  marhtnea  reaiat  the 
atraina  to  which  the/  are  anbjected,  ia  a 
branch  of  mechanical  adence  of  conaider- 
able  importance,  becauae  upon  a  ]uat  adap- 
tation of  the  atrength  at  any  one  point  to 
the  atrain  there  experienced  (and  an  ezceaa 
or  deficiency  of  the  former  ia  nearly  equally 
injurioua)  dependa  the  atability  of  the  whole. 
WUUaeiMXHfOMrWTinlXv.t  To  materialize. 
SirT.  Browne. 

Katerlallim  (ma-tA'ri-al-izmX  n.  1.  The 
doctrine  which  deniea  the  exiatence  of  any 
q;»hritnal  aubatance,  and  holda  that  the  mind 
ia  mere  matter,  or  a  product  of  the  material 
oi^ftniMtion:  oppoaed  to  tpiritualienL 

The  Irregular  fears  of  a  future  state  had  been  sup- 
planted by  tlie  mmttri<Uitm  of  Epkuros. 

BMCkmituier. 
2.  Matter;  material  aubatancea  in  the  aggre- 
gate.   (Rare.}— S.  The  tendency  to  give  un- 
due attention  and  care  to  our  material 
nature  and  ita  wanta  to  the  neglect  of  our 

MtnaL 

terlBlilt  (ma-td'ri-al-UtX  n.  One  who 
holda  the  doctrine  of  materialism. 

He  who  denies  ^>irlt  in  nun  or  in  the  unircrse  is 
a  perfect  mmttrimhst.  Fleming. 

]lAtertallsti&  Uatertallitioal  (ma-ti'ri- 

al-iaf'ik,  ma^ri-al-iaf'ik-alX  a.    Belating 
to  or  partaking  of  materialiam. 

But  to  me  his  very  spirituattoa  teemed  more 
ntattrialishc  than  his  physics.  Kings t^. 

]laterlaUtj(ma.t6'ri-«I''i-tiXvi.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  material :  (a)  material  exiatence ; 
corporeity;  the  fact  of  conaiating  of  matter. 

Spinosa,  ever  systematically  consistent,  pursued 
the  doctrine  to  its  meritable  consequence,  the  mtOt' 
rimiity  of  God.  J.  S.  MiU. 

It  will  be  obserred  that  Laplace's  hypothesis  goes 
entirely  upon  the  mmterioNty  of  heat,  and  is  incon- 
sistent with  any  vibratory  theory.  H'hrmeU. 

Jb)  Importance;  aa.  the  materialiiy  of  facta. 

Matwlallia  (ma-te'ri-al-IsX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
materialized;  ppr.  materialigmg.  L  To 
inveat  with  matter;  to  reduce  to  a  atate  of 
matter;  to  make  materiaL— 8.  To  regard  aa 
matter,  or  aa  proceeding  from  or  dependent 
on  matter;  to  explain  by  the  lawa  appro- 
priate to  matter;  aa,  to  materialite  thought, 
ideaa,  life,  and  the  like. 

1l>t<MimT1l1Hg  (ma-td'ri-al-Ix-ingX  O-  Di- 
rected towaroa  materialiam. 

As  the  percepHoQ  of  a  spiritual  Deity  can  oiUy  be 
through  die  mtnd  or  the  spirit,  die  mystery  ndfi^ 
•ecm  more  profound  acootoing  to  this  view,  whick, 
while  it  repudiated  the  m4UeruUiri$^£  tendencies  of 
the  former  system,  by  its  more  clear  and  logical 
idealism  kept  up  bf  me  strong  distinction  between 
God  and  created  things,  between  the  human  and 
divine  mind,  the  aU-penrading  soul  and  the  soul  of 

Jfl/l»MM. 


Materially  (matfi'ri.al-liXatfv.  In  a  mate- 
rial manner:  (a)  In  the  atate  of  matter.  (6) 
Not  formally;  aubatantfally. 

An  ill  intention  is  certainly  sufllclent  to  spoil  and 
corrupt  an  act  in  Itself  Mi»llenic/(y  good.      SnttA. 

(e)  In  an  important  manner  or  d^ree;  ea- 
aentially. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  effect  which  the 
study  of  the  law  had  upon  the  rights  of  a  subject,  it 
conciuced  maUHa/Zy  to  the  security  of  good  order 
by  ascertaining  the  hereditary  succesaon  of  the 
crown.  Haiiam. 

Haterialneia  (ma-td'ri-al-neaX  n.  The 
atate  or  quality  of  being  material;  import- 
ance. 

Uaterla  Kodica  (ma-td^ri-a  medl-ka).  n. 
[L.]  1.  The  name  given  to  that  branch  of 
medical  adence  which  treats  of  the  Tarioua 
aubatancea,  natural  and  artificial,  which 
are  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  embracea  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  modea  of  action  of  thoae  aubatancea 
to  which  recourae  ia  had  in  the  cure  of 
diaeaae,  and  which  are  uaualbr  called  medi- 
dnee.  Thua  defined,  it  inoludea  both  phar- 
macology and  therapeutica.— 8.  A  general 
term  for  all  the  curative  aubatancea  employed 
in  medicine. 

Hatezlariailt  (ma-t«'ri-&''ri-an),  n.  A 
materialiat.    Cudwofth. 

MateHato,  lCatertatad(martd'ri-&t,ma-td'- 
ri-&t-ed),  a.  (L.  mtUwriatutt  pp.  of  materio, 
to  build  of  matter.  See  Matbrial.]  Con- 
sisting of  matter.    Baeon.    [Bare.] 

Mat^atet  (ma-t«Yi-4tX  n.  A  material 
aubatance;  a  thing  formed  of  matter. 

Katexlationt  (ma-te'ri-r'ahon).  n.  The  act 
of  forming  matter.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

lCattoel(ma-t&-r6-el),  n.  [Fr.  See  Mats- 
rial.  1  That  in  a  complex  ay  stem  which 
conatitutea  the  materiala  or  inatnimenta 
employed,  aa  the  baggaffe,  munitfona,  pro- 
visions, ^.,  of  an  army,  in  distinction  from 
the  penonnel,  or  the  men;  or  the  buildings, 
libraries,  and  apparatus  of  a  coll^pe,  in  dis- 
tinction from  its  officers. 

Haterionst  (ma-tfi'ri-us),  a.  Same  as  Mate- 
riaL   Milton, 

Mftt^m^i  (ma-tdr'nalX  o-  [L.  matemiM, 
from  mater,  mother.  See  Mater.]  Per- 
taining to  a  mother;  becoming  a  mother; 
motherly;  as,  maternal  love;  maternal  ten- 
derness. 

Maternally  (ma-tdr'nal-Ii),  adv.  In  a  ma- 
ternal or  motnerly  manner. 

Haternlty  (ma-t6r'ni-ti).  n.  iFr.  maternity, 
tromL.matemue.  See  Maters  al,Matbr.] 
The  state,  character,  or  relation  of  a  mother. 
—Maternity  hoepittU,  a  hospital  for  the  re- 
ception of  women  about  to  give  birth  to 
children. 

HatfUon  (maffel-onX  n.  [W.  madfelen.] 
A  pli^it,  Centaurea  nigra;  Imapweed. 

Hatgrasi  (mafgrasX  n.  A  grass  (^anfua 
ttrieta)  which  grows  abundantly  on  moors 
and  heaths  in  short  tufta  It  is  worthless 
for  agricultural  puipoaea,  except  aa  a  natural 
paature  for  aheep. 

Hath  (math),  n.  [A.  Sax.  nueth,  mdth,  from 
mdtoan,  to  mow.  See  Mow.  1  A  mowing,  or 
what  is  gathered  from  mowing:  uaed  chiefly 
in  compoaition;  aa,  afterma(A. 

The  first  mowing  thereof,  fbr  the  king's  use,  Is 
wont  to  be  sooner  than  the  common  mm/A. 

£0.NmU. 

MathamatiC  (ma-th6-mat1kX  a.  Same  aa 
MathenuUiealf  but  leaa  common. 

Mathwnatlcal  (ma-th6-mafik-alX  a.  [L. 
mathematieue.  See  Mathematics.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  mathematica ;  aa.  mathematical 
knowledge;  mathematieal  inatrumenta. — 
2.  According  to  the  principlea  of  mathema- 
tica ;  theoretically  preciae ;  veiy  accurate ; 
atrict;  rigid;  aa.  mathematical  exactneaa 

Uathematioally  (ma-thd-maf Ik-al-U),  adv. 
In  a  mathematical  manner;  accordmg  to 
the  lawa  or  principlea  of  mathematical 
adence ;  with  mathematical  certainty ;  de- 
monatrabfar. 

mathimatieien.  See  Mathbmatios.]  One 
veraed  in  mathematica 
Mathematiet  (ma-thd-matlkaX  n.  [L.  ma- 
thematica; C^.  mathematHa  (teehni,  art, 
undMstoodX  from  math,  root  of  manthand. 
mathleomal,  to  learn.]  The  adence  that 
treats  of  the  propertiea  and  relatione  of 
quantitlea ;  the  acience  in  which  known  re- 
latione between  quantities  are  eublected  to 
certain  prooeaees  which  enable  other  rela- 
tions to  be  deduced.  This  sdenoe  (or  group 
of  sciences)  is  divided  into  pure^  wnich  con- 
riders  quantity  abstractly,  without  relation 
to  matter,and  comprehends  such  blanches  as 
arithmetic,  geometry.algebra,  trigonometry. 


the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and 
quaternions:  and  mtosd,  which  treats  of  mag- 
nitude as  subaiating  in  material  bodiea,  and 
ia  conaequently  interwoven  with  phjniioal 
conaiderationa.  phyaical  aubjecta  being  in- 
veatigated  ana  explained  by  mathematical 
reasoning.  Thia  branch  comprehenda  me- 
chanioa,  aatronomv,  optica.  Ac  Theae  are 
aometimea  called  the  phynco-mathematieal 
ecieneei.  The  adence  of  mathematica  is  alao 
diatinguiahed  into  epeculative  and  practical: 
in  the  former,  the  propertiea  and  rela- 
tione of  numbera  and  magnitudea  are  con- 
templated; in  the  latter,  the  knowledge 
of  thoae  propertiea  and  relatione  ie  ap- 
plied to  the  eolution  of  probleme,  and 
to  a  variety  of  practical  purpoeea.  [I«  amee 
of  eciencee  ending  in  iet,  ae  mathematiett 
phffHott  metaphynee,  meehaniet,  optiet,  e»- 
egetict,  hermineutiee,  Ae.,  although  in  ap- 
pearance plural,  and  in  eome  caeea  realqr 
formed  from  old  singulars  (mathematie,  me- 
chanic. metaphytiCt  &c.),9te  now  generally 
treated  as  singular,  and  connected  with 
■insular  verbs  and  pronouns.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  plural  form  was  introduced 
to  indicate  the  complex  nature  of  theee  ed- 
ences.  The  Germans  and  IVench  still  write 
such  words  in  the  singular,  and  we  also 
have  retained  a  number  of  similar  words 
in  the  singular,  as,  arithmetic,  logic,  mutic, 
rhetoric,  magic,  Ac.  The  singulara  phwric, 
metaphytic,  Ac. ,  are  alao  aometimee  iued  for 
the  more  common  plural  forma.] 

ath'e-megXn.    Afiahofthe 


Mathaa  (m&'thesX  n.  An  herb:  a  kind  of 
chamomile. 

MatheilB  (ma-th6'aiaX  n.  [Gr.  mathuit, 
from  mathein,  2  aor.  inl  of  manthand,  to 
leam,  to  underatand.  See  Mathbmatiob.] 
Mental  diadpline;  learning  or  adence  in 
general,  eapedally  mathematica    Pope. 

BJatidn.  Matldna  (mat^i-ainX  n.  A^itter 
prindple  obtained  from  the  plant  matico. 

Katioo  (ma-t61c6X  n.  The  Spaniah  name  of 
Pioer  anguttifdwm,  nat  onier  Piperaoev. 
In  Peru  it  haa  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  ita  atyptic  propertiea,  and  it  haa 
been  introduced  into  thia  country  to  arreet 
hsmorrhagea,  to  check  other  dlechargea, 
auch  ae  the  prof  uae  expectoration  and  alao 
the  night-aweata  of  consumptive  patienta 
A  apeolee  of  Bupatorium  (B.  glutinotum) 
hae  the  eame  name  and  eimilar  propertiea. 

Matin  (matlnX  a.  [Fr.  matin;  It  mattino, 
morning,  from  L.  matutinue,  pertaining  to 
the  morning.  ]  Pertaining  to  the  momuag ; 
uaed  in  the  morning. 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  mati'H  trumpet  sung.  MMph. 

Uatin  (maVinX  n.    L  f  Morning. 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  maMm  to  be  near. 
And  gins  to  pale  his  naeflectnal  fire.     SftaJk. 

2.  pi  Morning  worahip  or  aervice;  morning 
prayers  or  eongs. 

The  Tigils  are  celebrmted  before  them,  and  the 
noctum  and  maiitu,  for  the  saints  whose  the  relics 
are.  StUUngfiut. 

The  winged  choristers  began 
To  chirp  their  matiHs.  CteaveUmd. 

The  music  and  the  sprightly  scene 
Invite  us ;  shall  we  quit  our  road  and  join 
These  festive  matins.  U'»rinv0*tM. 

8.  pi.  Time  of  morning  service ;  the  fiist 
canonical  hdur  in  the  Bomish  Church. 

Katinal  (mat'in-alX  a.  L  Belating  to  the 
morning  or  to  matlna— 2.  A  term  applied 
by  Prol  H.  Rogers  to  the  third  of  his  fifteen 
subdivisions  of  the  Palnoxoic  strata  in  the 
Appalachian  chain  of  North  America,  the 
names  of  which  suggest  metaphorically  the 
different  natural  periods  of  the  day;  it  cor- 
reaponda  to  a  certain  extent  with  our  upper 
Cambrians. 

Hatin-dOff  (maf  in-dogX  n.  A  large  kind  of 
dog.  allied  to  the  Daniah  dog,  but  now 
acarcely  aeen  except  in  Fnnce,  where  it  ia 
auppoaed  to  have  been  introduced  from  the 
north 

Matinee  (mat-in-&X  ^-  [^-i  ^^^  matin, 
morning.]  An  entertainment  or  reception 
held  early  in  the  day. 

lCatir6,t  Wlt«re.tnw    scatter.    Chaucer. 

Katraai  (mat'raax  n.  [Fr.  matrae,  a  mat- 
raee ;  aleo,  an  arrow,  a  Javelin,  from  L.  ma- 
terii,  matarie,  matara,  a  Celtic  Javelin,  a 

{like— of  Celtic  origin :  eo  called  tram  its 
ong,  atraight,  narrow  neck.]  A  chemical 
veaed  in  the  ahape  of  an  egg,  or  with  a 
tapering  neck  open  at  the  top,  serving  the 
purposes  of  digestion,  evaporation.  ^.;  a 
cucurbit  It  is  now  BupersMed  by  the  Flor- 
ence flask. 


ch,  cAain;     dh,  Sc  loe^;     g,^;     J,iob;      ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sln^;     fH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;    w,  wig;    wh,  10 Aig;    th,  arure.-See  KIT. 
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MatreM  (mat'resX  n.    Same  m  Mattrett. 

KatrlOUia  (mmt-ri-ki'ri.aX  n,  [From  L. 
matrix,  matriei$,  the  womb.]  A  genua  of 
planU  of  the  nat.  order  Compodtse.  They 
are  amiual  (rarely  peremiialX  branched 
herba,  with  much-dirfded  leaves  and  yellow 
heada  with  white  rayi.  the  receptacle  being 
conical,  elongated,  and  flat-topped.  There 
are  about  seyenty  apedes,  natives  of  Europe, 
North  and  South  Africa,  and  Western  Asia. 
M.  ChamamUla,  or  wild  chamomile,  is  a 
British  plant,  resembling  common  chamo* 
mile  in  its  flowers  and  smell,  and  common 
feverfew  in  its  propertiea.  It  grows  in 
cultivated  and  wasM  ground.  The  genus 
has  its  name  from  the  supposed  efllcacy  of 
some  of  its  species  in  curing  disorders  of  the 
uterus^ 

Katrloe  t  (ma'trisX  n.    Same  as  Matrix. 

HatrlddU  (maf  ri-sId-alX  a.  Pertaining  to 
matricide. 

Katrldde  (mat'ii-sIdX  n.  [L.  matrieidium 
—mater,  matritt  mother, and  ecedo,  to  slay.] 
The  killing  or  murder  of  one's  mother. 

Hatrldde  (mafri-sIdX  n.  [L  mairieida.] 
The  killer  or  murderer  of  one's  mother. 

Uatrlonlate  (ma-trlk'a-UtX  v.t.  pret  and 
pp.  matrunUaled;  ppr.  matrietdating.  (L 
ffiotricuto,  a  public  register,  dim.  of  ma- 
trix, matridM,  a  womb,  a  female  kept  for 
breeding,  the  parent  stem,  a  public  re- 
sister,  from  mater,  a  mother.]  To  enter 
m  a  r^^ter;  to  register;  to  enrol;  espe- 
cially, to  enter  or  amnit  to  membership  in 
a  bodv  or  society,  particularly  in  a  coU^e 
or  university,  by  enrolling  the  name  in  a 
register. 

In  discorerins  and  mmtriculating  the  mnns  of 
commissaries  from  North  America.    Sir  fV.  Seott. 

Katrloillate  (ma-trik'fl-latX  v.i  To  be  en- 
tered as  a  member  of  any  body  or  society, 
as  a  college,  by  having  one's  name  entered 
in  a  rM^isier. 

Katrlonlate  (ma-trik'tk-UtX  a.  Matricu- 
lated; admitted;  enrolled. 

Katrloulate  (ma-trik'fl-UtX  n.  One  who  is 
matriculated  or  enrolled  In  a  register,  and 
thus  admitted  to  membership  in  a  societir. 

Katrlcnlatlon  (ma-trik^fl-U^shonX  n.  ilie 
act  of  matriculating,  or  of  re^tering  a 
name  and  admitting  to  membership. 

Matrimonial  (mat-ri-md'nI-alX  a.  [L.  tno- 
trimonkUie,  pertaining  to  marriage.  See 
MATRiifONT.]  1.  Pertaining  to  marriage; 
connubial;  nuptial;  hymeneal;  as,  matrv- 
mrniial  ri^ts  or  duties.— 2.  Derived  from 
marriage. 

If  he  (Henry  VII.)  relied  upon  that  tide,  he  could 
be  but  a  Idng  at  courtesy,  and  have  rather  a  wm- 
trimoHial  than  a  re^  power.  Bacon. 

—Matrimonial  oauset,  in  law,  suits  for  the 
redress  of  injuries  respecting  the  rights  of 
marriage,  lliey  were  formeny  a  branch  of 
the  ecdfesiasticid  Jurisdiction,  but  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
for  divoroe  and  matrimonial  causes  by  20 
and  21  Vict  Ixzxv.— Sm.  Connubial,  conju- 
gal, nK>nsal,  nuptial,  hymeneal 

Matrunoillally  (mat-ri-md'ni-al-liX  adv. 
In  a  matrimonial  manner;  according  to  the 
maimer  or  laws  of  marriage. 

Matrimonlous  (mat-ri-mcrni-usX  a.  Matri- 
monial 'Foreseeing  the  miserable  woik 
that  man's  ignorance  and  pusillanimity 
would  make  in  this  matrimonioue  business. ' 
MUton,    [Bare  and  obsolete.] 

M^trimoiiy  <mafrl-mo-niX  n.  (L.  matri- 
Yiumtum»  from  mater,  matrii,  a  mother.) 
L  Marriage;  wedlock;  the  union  of  man  and 
woman  for  life;  the  nuptial  state. 

If  any  of  you  know  cause  or  Just  impediment  why 
these  two  persons  should  not  be  Joined  tof^ether  in 
holy  matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare  it. 

CotnmaH  Pra^yer. 

2.t  Wife.  (Compare  wedlock  in  same  sense.] 
*  Restore  my  matrimony  undeflled.'  Beau. 
A  Fl.  [Bare.]— 3.  A  game  with  cards.— 4.  A 
name  given  Jocularly  to  raisins  and  almonds 
mixed,  and  various  other  common  combin- 
ations.—Jfarrio^,  Wedding,  NuptiaU,  Mat- 
rimony, Wedloac.  See  under  Marriaok. 
Matrix  (m&'triksXtL  pL  Matrloei  (ma'tris- 
6zX  [L.  tnafrix,  from  mater,  mother.]  1.  The 
womb ;  the  cavity  in  which  the  fetus  of  an 
animal  is  formed  and  nourished  tiU  its  birth. 
All  that  openeth  the  iMo/Kr  is  mine.  Ex.  xndT.  19. 

Hence— 2.  That  which  incloses  anything,  or 
gives  origin  to  anything,  like  a  womb;  aa,  (a) 
a  mould ;  as,  the  matrix  of  a  ^rpe.  (h)  In 
mining  and  geol  the  rock  or  main  substance 
in  which  anv  accidental  crystal,  mineral,  or 
foaail  is  imbedded.  In  mining,  same  as 
Oamo,  8.  (e)  In  oeteology,  the  formative 
portion  of  a  mammalian  tooth,  consisting  of 


a  pulp  and  capsule;  the  former  is  converted 
into  dentine,  the  latter  into  cement— 8.  In 
dyeing,  one  of  the  five  simple  colours,  black, 
white,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  combinations 
of  which  are  used  to  form  some  compound 
colour.  —4.  In  mat^any  rectangular  arrange- 
ment of  qrmbolB.    Thus 

Oi    bi    Ci    <L 

«t    {1    «»    Of 
«s    o»    ^    »« 

is  a  rectangular  matrix  consisting  of  four 
columns  and  three  lines  or  rows. 

Matron  (ma'tronX  n.  [Tt.  matrone;  L.  ma- 
trona,  a  married  woman,  wife,  from  mater, 
mother]  1.  A  married  woman,  esiMcially 
an  elderiv  married  woman,  or  a  woman  of 
years  sufficient  to  be  the  mother  of  a  family, 
whether  actually  so  or  not ;  a  woman  pos- 
sessing the  Rravity  suitable  to  a  mower. 
'Orave  from  her  cradle,  insomuch  ih&i  she 
was  a  matron  before  she  was  a  mother.' 
Fuller.  —2.  In  a  special  sense,  a  head 
nurse  in  an  hospital;  the  female  head  or 
superintendent  of  any  institution,  ^^ury  0/ 
matrone,  in  law,  a  Jury  of  'discreet  and 
lawful  women'  impannelled  to  try  whether 
a  widow,  who  alleges  herself  to  be  wiUi 
child  by  her  late  husband,  is  pregnant,  and 
if  so.  to  ascertain  the  time  of  conception 
and  that  ot  the  expected  delivery.  A  iuxy 
of  matrons  is  also  summoned  to  inquire  into 
the  fact  of  prmancy  in  cases  where  a 
woman  convicted  of  treason  or  felony,  upon 
sentence  of  death  being  pronounced,  pleads, 
in  stay  of  execution,  that  she  is  with  child. 

Matnmage  (ma'tron-&JX  n.  1.  The  state  of 
a  matron.— 2.  Matrons  collectively. 

Can  a  poUtidan  slight  the  feelinurs  and  convictions 
of  the  whole  matronagt  of  his  country  T       Hare. 

Matronal  (ma'tron-alX  a,  [L.  matronalie, 
from  matrona.  See  MATRON.]  Pertaining 
to  a  matron;  suitable  to  an  elderly  lady  or 
to  a  married  woman;  grave;  motherly. 
'The  widow  of  Ferdinando  the  younger, 
being  then  of  matronal  years  of  seven-and- 
twenty.*    Bacon. 

Matronhood  (ma'tron-h^d),  n.  State  of  a 
matron,    if  in  Jewebury. 

Matronlie  (ma'tron-IzX  v.L  L  To  render 
matronlike. 

Childbed  matroHi»es  the  giddiest  spirits. 

RichartUon. 

2.  To  act  as  a  mother  to;  to  chaperon;  as. 
she  wants  to  matronize  me  in  the  streets. 

Matronlike  (ma'tron-lik).  a.  Having  the 
manners  of  an  elderly  woman;  ^ve;  sedate; 
becoming  a  matron.  '  Matronlike  both  man- 
ners and  attire.'    Sir  J.  Harington. 

Matronly  (ma'tron-liX  a.  Elderly;  advanced 
in  years;  l>ecoming  a  wife  or  ma^n.  '  Paint- 
ing, polishing,  and  pruning,  beyond  a  ma- 
tronly comeliness  or  gravity.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

MatrOM  (mat-rosO^  n.  [D.  matrooe,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  matroe,  Q.  matroee,  a  saUor,  per- 
hi^  from  D.  maat,  a  mate.  ]  Formerly,  one 
of  the  soldiers  in  a  train  of  artUlerv.  who 
were  next  to  the  gunners,  and  assisted  them 
in  loading,  firing,  and  sponging  the  guns. 
They  carried  firelocks,  and  marehed  with 
tile  store-waggons  as  guards  and  assistants. 

Mattachln,  tMatafthtn  t  (mafa-chgnX  n. 
(Sp.  matoeAm,a  dance  by  grotesquely  dressed 
figures.  ]  A  dance  with  swords  in  which  the 
performers  fenced  and  struck  at  each  other 
as  in  real  contest  receiving  the  blows  on 
their  bucklers.— To  dance  a  mattaehin,  to 
fight  a  duel. 

I'd  dance  a  mattaehin  with  you. 
Should  make  you  sweat  your  best  btood  for't,  I  would. 
And.  it  may  be.  I  wilL  Beau.  &-  Fl. 

Mattamore  (mafta-mfirX  n.  [Fr.  matamore, 
from  Ar.  metmur,  a  ditch,  a  cavern,  or  other 
subterranean  place,  in  which  com  is  laid 
up.  ]  In  the  East,  a  subterranean  repository 
for  wheat 

Matte  (matX  n.  [Q.  matt,  dim,  dull:  applied 
tometalSb]  Crude  black  copper  ore  reduced 
but  not  refined  from  sulphur,  Ac 

Matte  (mat't&X  ^  Paraguay  tea.  See 
Mati. 

Matter  (maVdrX  n.  [O.E.  mattere,  matere, 
O.Fr.  matere,  FT.  matihre,  from  L  materia, 
matter,  from  root  of  ino(/i«r.]  1.  Body;  sub- 
stance extended;  anything  perceptible  by 
any  of  the  senses;  that  of  which  tiie  whole 
sensible  universe  is  composed.  Matter  is 
usually  divided  into  three  kinds  or  classes: 
§olidJtquid,»ad  aeriform  or  gaeeouM.  Solid 
substances  are  those  whose  parts  firmly  co- 
here and  resist  impression,  as  wood  or  stone; 
liquide  have  free  motion  among  their  parts, 
and  easily  yield  to  impression,  as  water  and 
wine.    Aerifonn  or  gaeeotte  substances  are 


elastic  fluids,  called  vapours  and  gases,  as 
air  and  oxygen.— 2.  Ilie  content  of  Any 
speech  or  writing;  the  thing  said;  the  mean- 
ing; sense;  substance. 

I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech.  SAaJt. 

8.  In  loaie  and  metaph.  that  which  forma 
the  subject  of  any  mental  operation,  aa  dis- 
tinguished from  the  form,  which  ia  that 
which  constitutes  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion itaelf ,  as  in  the  act  of  conception  all 
that  goes  to  form  the  concept  'man.'  for 
example,  ia  the  matter  of  that  conc^t, 
while  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  works  to 

8 reduce  that  concept  is  the  form;  and  in 
lie  act  of  imagination  aU  that  is  united  In 
an  imaginative  representation  of '  a  centatir ' 
is  the  matter  of  that  act,  the  form  being 
the  manner  in  which  the  mind  works  as 
often  as  it  imagines. 

The  term  matter  is  usually  applied  to  whaterer  is 
given  to  the  artist,  and  consequently,  as  given,  does 
not  come  within  the  province  of  the  art  itself  to  mp- 
ply.  The  form  is  that  which  is  given  in  and  through 
the  proper  operation  of  the  art.  In  sculptipe  uc 
matter  u  the  marble  in  its  rough  state  as  given  to 
the  sculptor ;  the  form  is  that  which  the  scmptor  in 
the  exercise  of  his  art  communicates  to  it.  ine  dis- 
tinction between  matter  and  form  in  any  mental 
operation  is  analogous  to  this.  The  former  inchidcs 
all  that  is  given  to.  the  latter  all  that  is  given  by.  the 
operation.  Dean  Hansel. 

4  Good  sense;  substance,  as  opposed  to 
empty  verbosity  or  frivolous  Jesting.  '  To 
spetak  all  mirth  and  no  matter.*  Shot.— 
6.  Subject;  thing  treated;  that  about  which 
we  write  or  speak;  that  which  employs 
thought  or  excites  emotion;  as,  this  ia  tno^- 
ter  of  praise,  of  gratitude,  or  of  astonlah- 
ment 

Hail,  Son  of  God!  Saviour  of  men  I   Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  s<mg.    Mittom. 

6.  Affair;  business;  event;  course  of  things; 
as,  mattere  have  succeeded  well  thus  far; 
observe  how  mattert  stand;  thus  the  matter 
rests  at  present;  thus  the  matter  ended. 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many 
vanities  out  of  astrology.  Bacon. 

If  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel  between  two 
champions,  the  victory  should  go  on  the  one  side. 

Bacon. 

7.  Cause  or  occasion  of  any  event,  as  of  any 
disturbance,  or  of  a  disease,  or  of  a  diffi- 
culty: obsolete  except  in  the  phrase,  what 
is  the  matter^ 

And  this  is  the  matter  why  interpreters  in  that 
passage  in  Hosea  will  not  consent  U  to  be  a  true 
story,  that  the  prophet  took  a  harlot  to  wife. 

Miiton. 
&  Import;  consequence;  importance;  mo- 
ment 

A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry; 

No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lie.    Dryden. 

9.  Thing,  in  a  very  general  sense. 

What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  nest  f 

ShaJt. 

10.  Indefinite  amount,  quantity,  or  portion. 

I  have  thoughts  to  taury  a  small  matter.  Congreve. 
Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  of  seven 
miles.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

11.  In  printing,  fa)  manuscript  to  be  set  up 
in  type;  copy.  (6)Tyi>e  set  up  and  ready 
to  be  used  m  printing.— 12.  (In  this  special 
sense  our  wordcorresponds  with  Fr.  matiHre, 
D.  Q.  ^naterie,  Sp.  It  materia]  Substance 
excreted  from  living  animal  bodies;  that 
which  is  discharged  in  a  tumour,  boil,  or 
abscess;  purulent  substance  collected  in 
an  abscess,  the  effect  of  suppuration  more 
or  less  i)erfect;  pus.— if  otter  qf  fact,  a 
reality,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  fanci- 
ful, hypothetical,  or  hyperbolical  —  Matter 
qf  record,  that  which  is  recorded  or  which 
may  be  proved  by  record. — Upon  the  matter, 
upon  the  wJuile  matter,  on  the  whole ;  tak- 
ing all  things  into  view.    [Now  rare.] 

So  that  w/«M  the  matter,  in  a  great  wit.  deformity 
is  an  advantage  to  rising.  Bacon. 

Waller,  with  Sir  WiQiam  Balfour,  exceeded  in  horse, 
but  were,  n/on  the  whole  matter,  equal  in  foot. 

Clarend^. 

Matter  (mat'ArX  v.i.  1.  To  be  of  importance: 
to  import;  to  signifV:  chiefiy  used  in  nega- 
tive and  interrogative  phrases;  as,  it  does 
not  matter;  what  does  ft  mattert 

It  matters  not  how  they  were  called,  so  we  know 
who  they  are.  Locke. 

2.  To  form  pus;  to  collect,  as  matter  in  an 
abscess.    [Rare.] 

Each  slight  sore  mattereth.  Sidney. 

Matter  (maf^rX  v.t.  To  regard;  to  care 
for.    [Rare.] 

Laws  my  Pindaric  parents  matured  not. 

BramttoH. 
He  did  not  matter  qqXA  nor  hunger. 

Henry  Brooke. 


F&te,  fllr.  fat.  fall:       mS,  met.  h*r:       pine,  pin;       nCte.  not.  mdve;       tilbe,  tub.  b^ll;       oil.  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abtine;     y.  8c.  tey. 


KATXERLBSB 
■btb^ara  an>f«r-ln),  a.  Void  or  nuittar, 

■t'tr-OT-fsktXo.  l.Tnat- 

SltiallTa.orldHli  onUnarj:  caiiuiian|ilu«; 
n^loil  to  tbiiiii.  "Tba  mmmoD  vutUtr- 
i)/''/)MIWDrido(Mui«iudilKlit.'  Dr.  Caird. 


S.  Adboins  to  iHta;  not  iIthi  (o  wtndsr 
iM/ond  ndlUeii  imlBUg&Mtln ;  proutc: 
min>U*d  to  rtnou.  'A  prbn.  disaiaed, 
v»itltr-)if-/act  littlg  vomu.'     W.  BEuk. 


r,  A.  jrollkuU,  k  tunoui  Itallu  phytlclui.  J 
A  ■mm  of  pluta  of  Ui«  DU.  ordu  Cruel- 
tem,  known  br  tbe  nuns  of  tbn*.  Than 
nn  kbont  thlrtf  ipMlH,  nutlTs  at  Wat 
and  Sontb  Kanmo  and  Wait  Alia,  one  oiHinr- 
ttag  In  Sonth  AtriciL  Thir  an  fanmobsd 
■hnibi  or  berbi,  with  nuTow  Icsts 
ratber  luga  TuomoH  of  loo  porplo  Bo 
jr.  iMOiia.  or  hour  ihrnfabir  ilock,  i 
on  tha  cUlfi  of  llie  Iila  of  Wl^ht.  audi 
origin  of  Qm  atock  or  gUlitlowcr  ol 
gnnlau.  If.  onnua  la  the  orl^  ot  al 
TuMlM  of  ten-wMk  HocIl  and  K.  o 
of  tha  imootfa'lsand  tiuiiul  itocka 

IbttlBCfmatlu),'     

nut*  eolMotlTa^: 

(a)  ■  tartnro  eom, ,, 

SnM,  (tnw,  hamp.  Ac.,  uaed 


'wimjkKnbp 


S.  In  mid.  inattstaof  partact  luppuratlDn. 
tin  eom  bacoma  p»j«1)1b;  haTtog  reached 

monthi'  blli  la  B.otimi.-8Tfi.  Ripe,  peifecC, 
completod.  prapand.  dlanlsd,  readi. 
HAton (ma-tOr'),  >.(.  nrat.  Ann.  tnafurid.' 
"iturinj.    (L  m 


ESiL)"1 


Itheadlec- 


'■;  apaclfleaUy, 


piwagat  lobUea,  Ac, 
k     m  SauL  a  teitun 


■pun  7«rii,  beaten 

oaKanaiDterwoTOD.Iued' '  -'--"- 

1.  A  bonier  of  this  mllet 

tween  tlM  Plata  and  gUM  of  ndagnerraotype 

Mate^dnnt^kLn.  [A  Sax.  niUtoe.  mot- 
(iM,  W.  matrv.  It.  mnUt,  hoe,  mattock; 
OaaLnodaa,  aplck-Bu]  A  plck-aie  with 
one  or  both  or  It*  and*  broad  Initaad  of 

■Wrwi  (mat-trea),  h.  [O.Fr.  matmt.  Fr. 
nuUtbu.lt.  mafiruH. from  Ar.oJ-ma'-tm'A 
a  qnlll«d  cndilon,  which  appear*  with  the 
■niol*  praBud  In  Sp.  and  ^.  ulfxadramM.  1 
A  qnlllMl  bed:  a  bedatoHed  with  Hair,  moaa, 
or  otbar  iott  ■"■*— ^-l.  and  qniltad. 

lUUnllk  (mat-tulla).  n.  In  tot  tha  Sbroiu 
matter  co*aring  tha  patlole*  of  palm*. 

Mattr.  MMrTnnf  irn-  The  EadTDMn* 
for  a  nnall  herring. 

MatonM  (ma-tOr'aDtX  i 


moltDVnt^  ppr.  of  nulura.    See  MiTIT- 

■ATI)  In  ptar.  a  medtclna  or  application 
to  an  InHasMd  part  which  promotei  auppa- 
— ■--    -  matnratlTe. 

(mal'a-ril),  v.t  prat  A  pp.  mat. 

He  rlpermm  inatiirtu.'ripe. 

L  To  bring  to  rlpeneea  or 
.tnra.    [Bui.] 

L  To  promol*  perfect  mppnratloD  In. 
lUtamte  (oan-rAt).  v.i.    l.  To  rlpeni  to 
come  to  or  toward*  maturltj.    [Btte,]— 
,—  1  To  npponta  perfeotlr. 

ISktvrUbiB  Qnat-ari-ifaimX  n.    IL.  mobt- 

KATS]  L  The  pnwiBot  rtp^ngorcom- 
Ing  to  matnrllri  rlpeneta.— 1.  Tbe  pnMWH 
of  tnppiiniting  perAetly:  mppm^ton;  the 
Ipmlug  ol  poa  In  Inflamipalfona 
^MatwnMn  (ma-tat'a.tlTX  B.  I.  KipeDlng: 
""'*'*""'~"  V»  rtoeneaa-.t  Condaclng  to 
pnmtjon.  or  the  toimatjaii  of 


6ee  Matuu) 
Biatnrlty;  to  ma 


oeiplani-J 
perfect  lopp 


rfpenea;  to  baoome  ilpe  or  pert Bcl^  u.  wine 
matuTtt  br  age  or  tax  agitation  In  a  ]noe 
Tojage ;  the  Jni^ment  rhaTuni  by  age  tnd 

died  for  pajmenl ;  ai.  a  bill  nuluru  ou  a 
certain  dala,~-S  In  iiied.  to  coma  to  a  itata 
ol  perfect  inppnratlan. 
KAtaretr  (ma-toni),  adr.  1.  In  a  mature 
manner:  with  rlpenen ;  completely, — i.  With 
foil  deliberation :  m,  a  prince  entering  on 
war  nnght  matanly  to  conaider  the  elate  of 
"  "    "  [A  Latlniun. 


»Hl«»(m*'g*rJ,F.t    Todefj.    [Rare.] 

To  iTanfTV  bH  ElltB  ud  IfqpcpdijiiE  Hiinnk 

**"""  (mallln).    Gee  MjtLKiN. 

■Ankln,  HaTkm  (m»'kin},  n.  [Suna 
woidi  ai  maltia  in  fHvuilkin;  it  li  applied 
to  ■  bare  In  the  lame  way  ai  pun  I*  Died 
olboUiabaroandacatJ  A  hare.  rScclch.] 

llam(m»l),n.  JL  inolbuj.  SeeUlLL]  A 
lane  hammer,  general]}'  made  of  wood, 
ud  apaclallr  adapted  [or  driving  wadgei. 
Written  alao  Kail. 

Hknlinial),  e.t^l.  To  beat  and  bmlae  with 


re  by  ill 


ITodi 


gro«  Injnry  to  in  aoj  way. 
>u'^hi>L  '  i"*^  "'^"""t^  '*"  pen™  lofBeprcmrcd, 

Bbnllng  (mgl'lng),  n.  A  aerare  beating,  u 
with  a  stick  or  cudgel.     [Colloq.T 

Haol-iUak  (nml'atlk),  n.  [Q.  mattr^biet, 
mahler-ttock—maJil^n,  to  paint,  and  Mtoek 
a  attck.  1  The  itick  uaed  by  palnlara  to  keep 
the  band  iteady  In  working;  a  mahUtlck, 


to  beoome  ripe,  from  man.™*,  ripe.)  Ap- 
proaching to  maturity.  [Bare.  1 
lUtllH^.  HklnrBiwa  (ma-tOrl-tl,  ni*- 
tOr^ieah  n.  t.  Blpenaaa ;  a  atate  ol  perfec- 
tion or  oomDlalanNe:  ai,  the  mativay  of 
age  orol  Judgment;  tha  moturilyof  com 

C  In  eom.  the  thne  wfiui  a  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  beooniea  due.— a.  In  nud.  a  atate 
of  perfect  iDppnratlan. 
MatnUlua  (mat-fl-tln'aiy  a.    [LnufiKinuj, 

Krtalnlng  to  the  tnommg,]  FertAlnlng  to 
e  moming ;  early. 

HBtnttna  (mat^a-tlnX  Same  aa  Matutijuii. 
Sir  T.  Btrlmt. 

lUtWMd  (mat'wtdV  n.  A  aeadde  gnua. 
.AmnupAi'la  arvndiaacta  or  Ptamma  art- 
■aria,  alao  called  Jfarriin,   BaeAHHonni.A. 

jbttwoA  (nuf  wtrk).  n.     Matting;  mata. 

Vat7  (mat'lX  n.    See  MXTTT. 

Ha^  (natlj.  n.     A  native  aerrant  of  all 

Kaad(m»d),  n.  [Trobably  after  JTaCOda  or 
JTud.  the  name  of  aereral  ladlea  belonging 
to  or  oonneeled  with  the  royal  lamlty  of 
Ji^TwooUen  plaid  worn  by 


Uracn  (nut'gtr),  ode.  [O.Yr.  mavgrt. 
mavifrt.wi.  malgrt,  Pr.  malf^nt.  It  mot 
gndc,  In  aplte  of,  from  L.  mati-pratum, 
•onetbing  lll>p1eaalng— inaJs,  badly,  and 
fKUui.  agreeable,  gratia,  favour  )  Id  iplta 
of;  hioKKMltlon  to;  aotwlthataiidlng. 


— imeil:  Idolatry.    CAbus 

HtWniBlrtdMf  (numlet-dgr),  n.   U 


Tl»,«. 

HQtimoli  t 
MtncB.] 


f^i" 


.sn:  • 


Kuuidt  (Di«nd),i.t ^, 

a  vnxmd  or  baaket.    B.  Jmam 
Bteundw  (Bijin'dirl  r.i     [From  maunder, 

-beggar]    ■  -  "■-  '- 


berentiT 


—-.'6.-1  In  hit.  a 

See  Uakchi, 

-t  tmwih).  It.    Tomnneh. 

(mimd},  n.    [Hind,  and  Per.  man.] 

Riat  Indiea,  a  meanire  of  weight 
At  Madraa  it  weigha  nearly  M  Iha,,  at  Bom- 
bay S8  Iba,  at  Kunachl  BO  Iba,  and  at 
CalcutU  the  Imperial  or  Indian  maund 
welgb*  gaf  itaa.  and  the  factory  maund  741 
Iba.  Tbew,  howerer,  are  not  the  onlf 
mannda,  dlnarent  maunda  being  aometiraca 
ued  tor  apeclal  artlclee  in  dlSerent  locall- 

beg,«lglnaI1ywllli 
.n'dVrtJi" 
t  To  beg. 
Aochi  i^'oblpcoriL  moMfidt 

i.  To  apeak  with  a  beggar'a  whlner  1 
We.     Bmu.  *  *■;.— 8  To  talk  tneol 

or  Idly;  t  ■      ■        

or  allly  ol 

KbhiUI  (maad).  n.  [A.  Sai.  mand.  nund, 
D.  ma>id,abud(et]  A  baiHlbeaket.  [Obao- 
lele  or  provlnciBLJ 

i  %  n.  A^umbler;  a 

II  .    In  motminfn;,  a 


'  JTauTKlii.  the  ceremony  ot  waahlng  Iha  feet 
of  poor  peraona,  perfonned  In  inJlatlon  ot 
oar  Lonf  at  the  Inatltutlan  of  the  laat  anp- 
per,  when  aflar  anpper  he  waahed  hia  die- 
.._,...  .— .   — .—    ifomtoh/m  iweum  de 

oDce  appointed  to  be 

read  daring  tha  «eremaoy  wai  called  man. 
dalvm.  or  In  French  moiw.'  Wti^vBod.\ 
The  Tbanday  In  FatiloD-wack.  or  neit  be- 
•iro  Good  Friday,  on  whi 

t  England  dlatrtbate*  el 

— '' vol  poor  paraooaal  . 
-A<muD'Da).    UDatni 


eh,  eltaln;      Ch,  Be  locA;      g ,  yo; 


!i.  Pr.  ton;     ng,  alnp: 
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monument  bo  called.  1  1.  A  magnificent 
tomb  or  stately  sepmchral  monument— 
2.  In  modem  times,  a  general  term  applied 
to  a  sepulchral  chapel  or  edifice  erected  for 
the  reception  of  a  monument^  or  to  contain 
tomlMk 

Haut  (m||t).  n.  Malt  [Scotch.] 
Kaut  (mf^t).  n.  An  Seyptian  goddess,  the 
personification  of  Mother  Nature,  and  the 
second  person  of  the  Theban  trinity.  She 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  Demeter. 
Kauther  (mA'tH^rln.  (C!omp.  A.  Sax.  tiui^jrt&, 
B.  mckid.]  A  fooliui  young  girl;  a  gawlqr;  a 
wench.    [Old  and  provindu  English.] 

Away,  jou  talk  like  a  foofish  mautktr.    B.  y»ns0H. 

Kauye  CmAv),  n.  [Fr.,  mallow,  from  L 
mo^eo— from  its  petals  having  nurple  mark- 
ings.] 1.  A  beautiful  purple  dve  obtained 
from  aniline,  used  for  ayeing  silks,  Ac.  In 
silk  and  wool  the  colours  are  permanent 
without  the  use  of  mordants,  but  cotton 
and  calicoes  require  mordanting  with  tannin 
or  a  basic  lead  salt  Mauye  is  the  sulphate 
of  a  base  called  tnauoeuM.— 2.  The  colour 
itself. 

Kauveine  (mftv^inl  n.  (CS7HMN4.)  The 
base  of  aniline  purple  or  mauye. 

MavlB  (m&'visX  n.  [Fr.  vnauvU.  Sp.  molvM, 
It.  malvixzo,  probably  from  the  Celtic;  comp. 
Armor,  mil/la,  nulvuf ,  mUc'houid,  a  mavis ; 
CoTtL  meUnuez^  a  lark,  sweet-breath.]  The 
TurduM  mutiexu,  throstle  or  song-thrush  of 
Europe,  in  which  it  inhabits  every  country; 
being  permanent  in  Britain  and  spread  over 
the  Mree  kingdoms.  It  haunts  gardens  and 
woods  near  streams  and  meadows.  Its  song 
is  sweet  and  has  considerable  compass ;  it 
can  be  made  to  repeat  musical  airs,  and  in 
some  instances  to  articulate  words.  This 
name,  still  common  in  Scotland,  is  now  rare 
in  England.    See  Thrush. 

The  mavis  mild  wi'  many  a  note. 
Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest.  Sums. 

Kaw  (m^  n.  [A  Sax.  maga,  D.  maag,  Icel. 

magi,  O.H.O.  mago,  O.  magen,  the  stomach. 

the  belly;  O.  H.O.  magan,  to  nourish.  ]  1.  The 

stomach  of  brutes:  applied  to  the  stomach 

of  human  beings  in  contempt  onlv.— 2.  The 

crop  of  fowls.— S.t  Appetite;  inclination. 

Unless  you  had  more  maw  to  do  me  good. 

Stau.  &"  Ft. 

Kaw  (m«X  ^    An  old  game  at  cards. 

Methought  Lucretia  and  I  were  at  murw;  a  game, 
uncle,  that  you  can  well  skill  ot  Chapman. 

llaw(m»),  v.C    To  mow.    [Scotch.] 

Kaw  unftX  ^  A  sea-mew;  a  common  gulL 
raootclLl 

Kawkt  (m»kX  ^  WxntX.  mathkr,  a  maggot 
See  Maqoot.]  1.  A  maggot— 2.  A  slattern. 

Kawkln.    See  Malkin. 

Kawkinglyt  (muk'inff-li),  adv.  In  a  slat- 
ternly manner:  sluttishly. 

Kawkinh  (muk'ishX  a.  [From  mawlr,  a  mag- 
got, hence  loathsome.]  Apt  to  cause  satiety 
or  loathing;  sickly;  nauseous.  '  So  sweetly 
mawkitht  and  so  smoothly  dull.'    Pope. 

Kawklallly  (mftk'ish-liX  octv.  In  a  mawkish 
way. 

KawTriilmaM  (m#klsh-nesX  n.  Quality  of 
being  mawkish. 

Kawls  (m»ks),  n.  [See  Mawk.]  A  great, 
awkward,  iu-dreased  girl.    [Vulgar.] 

KawliyCmiik'iXa.    Maggoty.    [Local] 

Kawmott  (m#'met),  n.  [Ftom  Ma/umet] 
A  puppet;  anciently,  an  idol.    Bp.  Halt. 

Kawmetryt  (mft'met-riX  n.  The  religion 
of  Mohammed ;  also,  idolatry.  'Throwing 
away  the  rags  of  mawmetry?  Sir  T.  Her- 
bert 

Kawmllht  (mA'mishX  a.  [Prov.  S.  maum, 
mawm,  soft,  rotten.  See  BIalx.]  Foolish; 
silly;  idle;  nauseous.  '  Nauseous,  matnnith 
mortifications.'    Sir  R  L'Ettranae. 

KawnCmanin.  A  basket;  amaund.  [Scotch.] 

Kaw-flaed  (ma'sddX  n.  [Maw,  stomach, 
craw,  and  M«dL]  A  name  given  to  poppy- 
seed  fh>m  its  being  used  as  food  for  cage- 
birds,  especially  when  moulting. 

Kawikln  (m»'skin),  n.  The  stomach  of  a 
calf  prepared  for  making  cheese;  rennet 
[LocaL] 

Kawwonn (mu'w^rmX  n.  The  Atcari$  ver- 
mieularis,  which  infests  the  rectum  of  man- 
kind, and  occasionally  visits  the  maw  or 
stomach. 

Kazilla  (maks-nOa).  n.  pi  MaTJlll  (maks- 
ind>  [L. ,  a  Jaw,  dun.  of  mala,  a  jaw,  from 
tTiando.to  chew.]  1.  In  anat  and  coot  aterm 
applied  to  each  of  the  bones  supporting  the 
teeth  of  either  jaw:  in  zooL  often  restricted 
to  the  upper  jaw  of  the  inferior  vertebrates, 
the  lower  being  called  the  mandibU.  — 
2.  One  of  the  jaws  belonging  to  the  inferior 
pair  of  horizontal  jaws  in  aruculate  animals. 


composed  of  several  joints,  and  furnished 
with  peculiar  jointed  appendages  called 
palpi  or  feelers. 


Skull  of  MtuUlaMna  (Whhe-breasted  or  Beech 
Martenl.  a.  Maxilla  superior,  b,  MariUa  inferior, 
or  mandible. 

Kazlllar,  Kazillanr  (maks-UOMr,  maksll- 
la-riX  a.  [L  maanllarit,  from  maxilla 
(which  seel]  Pertaining  to  the  iaw;  as,  the 
maariUary  bones  or  glands.  In  the  inferior 
vertebrates  properly  restricted  to  the  upper 
Jaw,  the  term  mandibular  being  applied  to 
the  lower. 

KaxHUfonn  (maks-ilOi-form),  a.  In  the 
form  of  a  cheeik-bone. 

KaadlUpedCmaks-iiai-ped),  n.  {L.maaeitta, 
a  Jaw,  and  pee,  foot]  Jaw-foot :  a  term 
applied  to  the  short  foot-like  appendages 
that  cover  the  mouth  in  a  crab,  lobster,  or 
other  allied  animal;  they  are  modified  loco- 
motive limbs. 

Maxim  (makslmX  n.  [Fr.  maaeime,  from  L. 
maanma  (jtententia,  opinion,  understood), 
the  greatest  or  chief  opinion.  See  Maxi- 
mum.] 1.  An  established  principle;  a  prin- 
ciple generally  received  or  admitted  aa 
true;  a  summwv  statement  of  an  important 
truth,  or  what  is  regarded  as  such. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  state,  that  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  settled,  are  rather  matters  of  burden 
than  strength.  Bocom. 

Tis  their  maxim,  love  is  lore's  reward.    Drydat. 

2.  In  mime,  the  longest  note  formerly  used, 
equal  to  two  longs  or  four  breves ;  a  large. 
—Aphxrriiim,  Axiom,  Maxim,  Apophthegm, 
Adage,  Proverb,  Byword,  Saw.  See  under 
Aphorism. 

Mn'rtnriHA^n  (maks-i-mili-anX  n.  A  Bava- 
rian gold  coin  worth  about  18«.  6d. 

Haxlmlst  (maka'im-istX  n.  One  who  deals 
in  maxims. 

Mazlmliatloil  (maks-i-mi-z&'shonX  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  maxJmliing,  or  raising  to 
the  highest  degree.    BetUham.    [Rare.] 

Mazlxnlze  (maks'im-IzX  v.t  To  make  as 
great  as  possible;  to  increase  to  the  highest 
d^jee.    Bentham;  Owen. 

Martm  -moilgT  (maks'im-mung-g«rX  n. 
One  who  deals  much  in  maxims ;  a  senten- 
tious person. 

MaitimiTn  (maks'i-mumX  n.  [L.,  from 
maximue,  greatest,  superlative  of  magntu, 

SMtt]    The  sreatest  quantl^  or  di 
ed,  attainable,  or  attained,  m  any  given 
case,  as  opposed  to  minimum,  the  smallest 

Good  legislation  is  the  art  of  conducting  a  nation 
to  the  maximttm  of  happiness,  and  the  ramimum  of 
misery.  Cotquhtun. 

—  Maxima  and  minima,  in  math,  and 
phyeiee,  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  a 
variable  quantity.  The  method  of  finding 
these  greatest  and  least  values  is  called  the 
method  of  maximaand  minima,  which  forma 
one  of  the  moat  interesting  inquiries  in  the 
modem  analysis.  Maxima  and  minima, 
however,  are  used  to  imply  not  the  absolute 
greatest  and  least  values  of  a  varying  quan- 
tity, but  the  values  which  it  has  at  the 
moment  when  it  ceases  to  increase  and  be- 
gins to  decrease  and  vice  verea.  —Maximum 
thermometer,  a  thermometer  so  constructed 
as  to  indicate  the  highest  temperature 
during  a  day  or  during  any  given  space  of 
time,  or  since  its  last  adiustment 

MaTlTnuin  (maks'i-mum),  a.  Greatest;  as, 
the  maximum  velocity. 

Kay  (m&),  n.  [Fr.  mai,  Pr.  mai.  May,  from 
L.  Jfotta,  from  the  goddess  Maia,  a  soddess 
of  growth  or  increase,  from  root  of  L  mag- 
nue,  great  See  Mat,  v.auxiliary.]  1.  The 
fifth  month  of  the  year:  sometimes  used 
metaphorically  for  the  early  part  of  life. 

His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood.    ShaA. 

2.  Hawthorn  blossom:  so  named  because  the 
hawthorn  blooms  about  the  end  of  May  (old 
styleX 

But  when  at  last  I  dared  to  speak, 
The  lanes,  you  know,  were  white  with  may. 

TtnnysoH. 

Kay  (nUO,  v.i.  To  celebrate  the  festivities 
of  May-day:  used  only  as  a  participial  noun 
in  such  phrases  m  to  be  a  maying,  to  go  a 
maying. 

Life  went  a  mayity^ 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy  when  I  was  young. 

Coieinuict. 


I 


Kay  (m&X  verb  auxiliary;  pret  might 
'A.  Sax.  maqan,  to  be  able,  to  avail,  to  be 
n  health,  to  be  suflicient;  pres.  1  and  ^  mag; 
2,  meaht,  miht,  pL  mOaon;  pret  meakte, 
mihte;  O.Sax.  mugan,  jLO.  and  D.  metpen, 
Ooth.  and  O.H.Q.  magan,  O.  mtiaen,  IceL 
mega,  Dan.  maa,  to  be  able.  Akin  to  E. 
much,  midde,  maid,  L.  magnut.  Or.  megae, 
8kr.  mahd.  great]  The  word  may  doiotet 
(a)  primarily,  subjective  ability*  or  absolute 
possibility. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  ut. 
O'ennaster't  as  you  may.  SMaJk. 

That  very  time  I  saw,  but  thou  conldst  not. 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  armed :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts; 
But  I  tnifht  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon. 

SkaJt. 


For  what  he  (the  king)  mar  do  b  of  two  kinds : 
what  he  may  do  as  Just,  ana  what  he  imay  do  as 
possible.  Bacon. 

[This  use  of  the  word  may  is  now  almost  if 
not  quite  given  up,  can  taking  its  place,  and 
may  being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  thoae 
cases  in  which  contingency  is  expressed,  ttiat 
is,  those  in  which  something  is  contemplated 
as  possibly,  but  only  possibly,  true,  or  hMj^ 
pening  or  about  to  happen,  or  as  having  pos- 
sibly happened.]  (6)  Possibility  with  con- 
tingency. 

A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Mt^y  be  he  will  relent.  Skak. 

Immense  sums  have  been  expended  on  works 
which,  if  a  rebellion  broke  out,  might  perish  la 
a  few  hours.  Afaeautay. 

Sometimes  may  is  used  in  this  way  merely 
to  avoid  too  great  bluntness  in  putting  a 

auestion,  or  to  suggest  doubt  as  to  whether 
lie  person  to  whom  the  question  is  addressed 
will  be  able  to  answer  it  definitely. 

How  old  may  Phillis  be,  you  ask. 

Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearu  engages.     Prior. 

Sometimes  the  past  tense  might  is  similarly 
used,  with  no  other  difference  than  that  of 
imparting  a  certain  flavour  of  contempt  to 
the  question. 

Who  might  be  your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  OQce, 
Over  the  wretched  T  Shak. 

Hence,  (c)  Opportunity;  moral  power— the 
contingency  residing  in  the  will  of  some 
tree  agent 

I'U  ylekl  him  thee-asleep. 
Where  thou  mayst  knock  a  naU  into  his  head.  Skak. 

(d)  Permission. 

An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby  too.  Shak. 
Thou  mayst  be  no  longer  steward.     Lake  xvL  9. 
I  might  not  be  admitted.  Shak, 

n  this  sense  may  is  scarcely  used  now 
negative  clauses,  as  permission  refused 
amounts  to  an  absolute  prohibition,  and 
accordingly  removes  all  doubt  or  contin- 
gency.! («)  Desire,  as  in  prayer,  aspira- 
tion,  imprecation,  benediction,  and  the 
like. 

May  you  live  happily  and  long  for  the  service  of 
your  country.  Dryden. 

(/)  May  is  frequentlv  used  to  form  the 
compound  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 
Nearly  all  the  examples  of  this  khid  might 
be  referred  to  the  nead  ^X  for  the  word 
may  in  such  cases  can  seldom  be  held  to 
express  more  than  contingency,  althoui^  it 
may  occur  in  clauses  in  whioi  the  context 
or  the  conjunction  that  introduces  the  clause 
indicates  that  something  additional,  as  a 
concession,  or  a  purpose.  Is  expressed.  Jfoy 
is  so  used  (1)  in  substantive  clauses,  or 
clauses  that  take  the  place  of  or  are  in 
apposition  with  the  subject  or  object  or 
predicate  of  a  sentence:  introduced  by 
that. 

It  was  my  secret  wish  that  he  might  be  prtvaikd 
on  to  accompany  me.  Byron. 

They  apprehended  that  he  m^ght  have  been  carried 
^ffhy  gipaes.  Southey. 

(2)  In  conditional  clausea  rBare.  except  in 
clauses  where  permission  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed.] 

Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  anything  I  have 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  tnay  die.  Shak, 

(3)  In  concessive  clauses. 

Whatever  the  stars  may  have  betokenedXtAiUkX^aaX, 
1749.  was  a  momentous  month  to  Germany. 

G.  H.  Lewes. 

(4)  In  clauses  expressing  a  purpose. 

Constantius  had  separated  his  forces  that  he  might 
divide  the  attention  and  resistance  of  the  enemy. 

Gibbon. 

Kay(m&X^  [A.  Sax.  fiu;^,  a  maid,  a  woman. 


£ 


F&te,  f%r,  fat,  f»ll;       m«.  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     t,  Sc  fey. 


Seg  Maid.)  A  nwid:  tTOungvonan.  (Old 
Euclid  and  Bcotch.) 

THt.lmi~w  lit -"1>«1  "■"«".  Sfaur. 
JUya  (mk't),  n.  In  ITludu  swU.  tha  wlU 
or  enargi  of  tba  upruiie  b«iiig>  ptnoolOwl 
u  ■  taDukk  bi  wtuaa  he  cnated  tb*  anl- 

Har-appla  (mt'ip-pix  n.  A  pUnt.  />iKlii- 
jMytlutn     |wUa- 

BerbcrldaMB.  It 


hiring  DIM  Urga 

MbJte  nower  rb- 


polpj   fruit,    of 


lUghll;  uhl, 


Mayba {iu1>«),  oilii.     [That  li, 'It' 
"--'— i;  poaalblji  p — •-••'—  —  - 
.^a     [CoUoq.] 


Partupa:  i 


__  Intl'Ml.  0      * — ' 

[Rare,  J 

A  poaalUUtj ;  a  pro- 
■A  •mmtil  ud  ihm.  ud 

IqI«m9i  lulon.      CnnA. 

■u-bMtto    Cml'b«-tl),   n.      Cockcliater 
'  '  Ftt  /mOilntI  n.     1    !%■  Tune  ||1t«i 


»»«^^; 


Ilea  to  1  Ana  acnw-blrd,  Ifaa  Turdut 
ma,  nrr  aobar  ptomacsd.  Uka  onr 
inith.     It  vWta  the  Idand  Is  Die 


Tha  wckchafar 


sd  BtalM  to  tba  bolwUnk 


Mftr-Uoom  (mftlilam). 

Mar-tTDC  {ml'bns),  n 
(which  wte\ 

lt»j-1n*h  (milmih}.  n. 

■k]r-daifliiiViU).n.    Tha 
lo  called  b  Enuud.  bj  i 

taeoBunamonUini at  tha 

from  a  tstt  aarlf  paitod  wan  nnlTenaUr, 
and  In  muj  parti  of  tha  eoanter  ara  itfll 
oliiamd  on  that  if.    Hm  ehlet  featom 


(milmih}.  n.    Tha  hawthorn. 
-*■'*■  -     Tha  Snt  day  of  Uif: 

-  faatlrlUaa  whjcl^ 


nans  peotila  in  aona  pirta  o<  tha  nnnili; 
to  ga  oat  iBto  tba  ftaloi  In  tha  BwnfDC  o 
tho  ant  of  HV,  a&d  bathe  thalr  &ca^#ltl 


M  Impnialon  that  It  pre- 


■Jir-dnlK  <tnl'dBn  ».    (A  eomptlon  of 

Midot.  a  plaaa  In  Fnon  In  tho  Olmnde, 

from  vhln  thaaa  dbarrlaa  wan  Inttodnood. } 

A  nria^  of  Um  eonunoa  Ebanjr. 
■kHtoWV  (mltlou-trl,  n.    A  flower  that 

■ppaati  In  Ifn:  In  balaiid.  tha  hawthorn; 

Id  Vew  lailuid,  the  tnUlas  aibutu  IKpi- 

ttv-ir  (inl'Bl).  n.    The  popoltf  nana  of 

lb*  Sialtt  loMrlL  a  Baanptanm  Inaect 

prodaced  dmlnc  the  ipilBC  mooUu  Inhrge 

nnmben    It  la «  a  dnUlirawn,  and  mar 

ba  tonnd  On  walli  at  piUBca  neir  watar. 

Tba  naiBe  la  alio  applied  to  wtooi  iuaola 

of  Ibeieaiii  IpbaaMra. 
MArima<niI'|lB),n.  Sport  or  dlrenlon; 

pl^.  iBch  11  la  BMd  oB  tha  tint  <d  >!■;. 
Not  >  jr^MWi  li  Ui  mu'i  ua,         C^rtrU. 

lUTtW  (°)*1wp>  •'■^    Pendrentnre;  It 

mar  happen;  pufalpa. 
Ibjlmi  <nii'nem).  n.     tn  tan.  tba  act  ol 

deprtrliig  •  mas  of  a  member  neoeauir  for 

d^neefii OghL    See  UlOL 
Maj-ladr  (ndlMI),  n.    The  qoeeo  or  lidr 

otMar,  Id  old  Hit  nDiee. 
Ibj-tOr  (DitlMI),  ».    Iha  IDr  ol  the  nl- 

lar  (CkMtofiaria  m^foli')-    Bet  UtT. 
inj^xum  (DiA'moni),  n.      Morning   of 

ch.  ekaln;      Ch,  Sc.  lodt;      g.  go;     J,  Job:      h.  Ft.  t4>n;      ng.  ting'. 


KkfoimilM,  KtraulM  (mt-os'liv  n. 
A  dlah  compoeed  of  jolki  of  aga  >Dd  lahtd- 
oll  beat  together  to  the  condateiiGe  of  a 


.. Bd  wtlhult,  tinegir,  pep- 
per, garlic.  Ao.  It  aarraa  ai  a  aauce  to 
lobMar,  lalmoii.  Ac. 

Klt7ar(ml'ArJk  n.  [Fr.  nuiir«.  from  t^  m^j^. 
grealer.  ]  The  cMtl  maglrtnte  of  a  dlr  or 
bonn)^ :  tba  ohlel  oIBcer  ot  i  monlclpal 
corporation.  —  Jfayor  tif  IKe  palaa,  tn 
France,  oilgliiiUj  the  flnt  offlcer  of. the 
royal  hDonAold,  then  the  flnt  offloer  of 
■Ula,  under  the  UeroTlDBlao  klnsi.  Ondu- 
allt  UwM  olllclalt  aiEnuidlied  their  owa 
Influence  to  the  detSment  of  that  of  tha 
luonarclu,  till  tha  latter  ruled  onl;  nomln- 
illr,  all  real  power  being  niuped  \n  the 
mainn.  Ultimately,  la  the  year  ^Si,  Priptn 
the  Short,  mayor  of  the  piUce  to  Chllderlc 
IV.,  Drocurad  the  depontlon  of  tliat  klof, 
■od  hlnuell  ucended  the  throne,  founding 
the  Garlortngian  djnaaty. 

IbronJ^  (nlA'«r-al-tll  n.  The  olBce  ol  a 
mayor,  and  the  time  of  hii  lerrlce. 

4t4ftlj.  Ltrit  l^nBH. 

JUtyoreH  (iai.'tt-t»\  n.  lie  wife  ot  a  miyor. 
JbroTilllp  (mi'ir-ihlpX  «.     The  olDce  or 

dl^ty  ol  a  mayor. 
Mv-pola  (mi'pOl),  n.    A  pole  wreathed  or 

otherwiie  adorned  with  flowen  and  aet  np 

lo  be  dueed  round  on  May-day. 
KAr-QiLaen  (nd'kwin},  r.     A  youn^  woman 

at  the  gamea  held  on  May-day. 
nty-WMd  (mk'wid),  n.  A  Bdtlih  plant  ot 
Ithe  genua  Authemla(J.  CoIulaX  nat.  order 
Compoillie.  It  la  a  troublaaome  weed  Id 
Doni,  and  dUBcnlt  to  aradlcat&  It  hai  diliy- 
llhe  flowen,  Bnelj  diTlded  leavei,  and  as 
'    mall,  and  eometlmai  bllitan 


KmfM«n  (mu'l-RBn),  n.  [Prom  Mamgan, 
a  town  In  Morocco,  neu  which  It  growi 
wild.]    A  amall  and  early  Tarlely  of  the 


pared  to  a  bowl:  comp  Tr.  Ult,  from  L. 


1.  A  black  oheny  In  good  tatwuD  for  mi 
ebetrj  brmdy, 
Muudt  (mailtrdx  e.E.     Toknocko 


*-]    ' 


(mai'»r-tD},  n.    |gee 
.  n.    [Alter  Cudlnal 


MamriiJ 

thmtir  way  of  dreaalng  fowli, 

Ifltiriim  fl>m  [mil  ■  rfn'gnnn).  n.  A 
common  canncUmau'B  gown. 

Hmm  (miiH  iL  [Fonnerljr  wTitt«u  mOH. 
and  baring  auch  meanlnga  ai  error,  con- 
tuaed  throng,  wild  fancy.  Sc  -.  probahlj' con- 
nected with  A.  Sai.  ndaa,  a  whirlpool,  a 
gulf,  and  ProT.  X.  nuuU,  to  wander  ae  It 
■Cupelled;  oomp.  alao  Icflt  nuua,  to  chatter 
or  prattle.    The  word  might  atao  be  con- 

•woon.  Amau  la  from  Ihla  word.)  1.  A 
basing  and  ooDtDttng  iwt-work  ot  |Mthi  or 
paaiagei;  a  wlodlog  and  tuning:  perplexed 
itila  ot  Udngi;  luUcacy;  a  lUla  that  em- 
bainaaea;  an  fntrlcuy:  a  Iibyrlnth. 


■ua  (taUy  T.C     [See  the  noun.] 
foond  with  fntilcaoyi  to  bewltdar;  b 


MuofBlt  (mli'lul). 


McduiKi  meJVW  lied.  Sfiyutr. 

■uartCiBll'M)."-  [O.Fr  andOKmourit^ 
mowrin,  a  ilruiklng-raiael,  k  called  pro- 
bably ftom  betng  nude  orlglniUy  of  tho 
■potMd  wood  of  the  maple ;  from  O.  Fr 

maple  US-om  Ita  apotted  wood);  O.hIq. 
tiuuor,  K-H.O,  iMMr.i  knurorexereicenoe 
on  a  tree,  alio  aipot  tn  wood;  O.H.O.  mdao, 
N.H.a,  mat,  aqiotj  A  cup  or  large  gab- 
let,  generally  of  raluable  msterUL 


I  (mlil-nH).  n.    The  at«ta  of  being 
maij  or  maaed;  peralexlty. 
Uuologlcal  (mt-iMoJ'Ui-ilX  •-  Pertaining 


Huologica 

HuolocUt  (mi-nd'o-Jlit),  n.    < 

_nma.oo^.  _     „i.^^^^o 


.(nurint'ka),  n.  1.  A 
Urely  PoUih  round  dance  la  g  or  }  time, 
and  genermlly  danced  by  four  or  eight  pain- 
It  1)  quicker  than  the  Folonalae.— 1.  The 


perplexei 


i  nuitv  rouod.'    Drydmi. 

L(ma/ltrd),n.    Bame  aa  jrannl. 

Ha  (mi),  jTon.  fwri,  [A  Sax.  n«  (ace.  and 
dat.),  a.  micA  (icc).  ntirfdat.};  ao  alio  Goth. 
mik.  mil,  L  n;  mMf,  6r.  eiH,  tmoi,  Skr. 
■odn.  nuA^m,  all  me,  and  to  me.|  The  ob- 
llque  caaea  (accuaatira  and  dlUre)  of  /,  the 
prononn  of  the  Bnt  penon.  Althoogh  b«d- 
erally  now  an  aceuiatlve,  there  an  aereral 
luee  In  which  it  itiU  itand)  u  i  dative;  ai, 
(1)  twfon  the  iDtpenonal  verb  nuthlnu,  It 
appean  to  me;  (Z)  after  InterjecUona ;  aa. 


in  Klliahethan  writen,  having  no  propar 

CroDominil  algniflcaney,  but  merely  aenlns 
I  giro  life  or  grace  to  the  eipreaalon.  In 
the  foUowlag  extract  both  n<  and  lAem  an 


Id  XngUih  we  find  the  c 


'Ihla  connpondi  to  old  Sogliah  '  me 

leter'^I  had  never.    [Aa  i  dative  n 


(m«'kak}.n,  [Probably  from  mnt 
:  -ee^.]  An  umrloua,  eflemlnata 
DOToui,  eowardly  fellow. 


ipean  family  at  langnagea-    Comp.   D. 
1,  IceL  mjMkr,  Dan.  nUd;  Bw.  mjbd,  W. 


Slav.  mid.  Uth.  nedui,  Rui  nxd.  meda, 
Skr.  maMv,  honey.)  1.  A  fermented  liquor 
made  by  dliaolvtng  one  part  ot  hone;  In 
three  of  bolting  water,  Bavoorlng  It  with 
Bplcea  and  addlDg  a  porUoD  ol  gronnd  malt 
and  a  piece  of  toaat  dipped  m  yeait,  and 
auflerlng  the  whole  to  fenuent—l  A  drink 


w,  ulg;    wh.  wAlg;    ah.  anu«.— See  KIT. 
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MEAN 


times  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
[United  States.] 

mead  (mM),  n.  Same  as  Meadow:  chiefly 
used  m  poetry.  'The  flowery  meada  of 
May."    WUher. 

Meadow  (me'dd).  n.  [A Sax.  mcedu,  moedewe, 
a  meadow,  shorter  form  mad,  a  mead;  per- 
haps allied  to  maeft  (after-mat^)  and  moi0.] 
A  low,  level  tract  of  land  under  grass,  and 
generally  mown  annually  or  of  tener  for  hay; 
a  piece  of  grassland  in  general  Meadows 
are  often  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake,  but 
so  far  above  the  surface  as  to  be  dry  enough 
to  produce  grass  and  herbage  of  a  superior 
quality.  In  America,  the  word  is  applied 
particularly  to  the  low  ground  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  consistinff  of  a  rich  mould  or  an 
alluvial  soil,  whether  grassland,  pasture, 
tillage,  or  woodland. 

Meadow  (me'ddX  a.  Belonging  to  or  grow- 
ing in  ameadow;  as,m«adoi0  flowers;  meadow 
grass. 

MeadOW-beaut7(me'dd-bfl-ti).  n.  An  Ame- 
rican name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Khexia, 
having  showy  purple  flowers;  deer-grass. 

Mead0WHd0yer(me'dd-kl6-v6rXn.  A  popu- 
lar name  for  a  plant  of  the  genus  Trifolium, 
T.pratente. 

M6adow-orane'8hill(me'd6-kr&nz-bil),  n. 
A  plant,  Oeraniumprateme. 

Meadow-crowfoot  (me'dd-krd-fnt),  n.  A 
name  given  to  the  various  species  of  Ranun- 
culus, usually  called  Buttercup  or  Butter- 

Jlower. 

Meadower  (meM6-dr).  n.  One  who  waters 
meadow  lands  to  increase  or  preserve  their 
verdure. 

Meadow -foxtail  (me'dd-foks-t&IX  n.  A 
grass,  the  Alopeeurua  pratengis,  of  great 
agricultural  value  when  cultivated  on  mea- 
dow land. 

Meadow-grass  (me'dd-gras),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  several  British  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Poa,  nat  order  Orami- 
ne».  The  P.  pratentie,  or  smooth  meadow- 
grass,  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  our 
agricultural  grasses,  and  found  in  every 
pasture  and  meadow  in  the  Idngdom. 

Meadow-lark  (me'dd-mrk),  n.  A  song-bird 
of  Uie  United  States  belonging  to  the  oriole 
family ;  Stumella  magna. 

Meadow-ore  (me'd6-dr),  n.  In  mineral. 
conchoidal  bog-iron  ore. 

Meadow  Pepper-saxifrage,  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Silaus,  the  8.  pratenait.  Called 
also  Pepper-eaxifraae  (which  see). 

MOadow-plnk  (me<d6-plngkX  n.  A  plant, 
the  JHaiuhue  Armeria. 

Meadow-queen  (me'dd-kwfinX  n.  Same  as 
Meadow-tweet 

Meadow-me  Qne'd6-rOX  n*  ^e  common 
name  of  Thaiictrum  flavum,  nat  order 
Ranunculacen.  The  root  is  said  to  be  ape- 
rient and  stomachic,  and  in  its  medicinal 
properties  to  resemble  rhubarb. 

MeadOW-saffton  (me'dd-saf-fron),  n.  A 
plant,  Colohicum  autumnale.    See  CoLCHl- 

OUM. 

MMdOW-8a«e  (me'dd-s&JX  n.  A  plant.  Sal- 
via prateneie.    See  Saob. 

Meadow-Baxlfirage(me'd6-sak-si-fr&JXnw  A 
plimt,  Pimpinella  Sacc\fraga. 

Mtedow-sweet,  Meadow-wort  (me'dd- 
sw6t,  me'dd-wdrt),  n.  The  common  name 
of  Spircea  Ulmarta,  nat  order  Kosacen.  A 
decoction  of  it  witii  copperas  is  used  in  the 
Hebrides  for  dyeing  bliM;k.  The  root  has 
been  used  as  a  tonic 

Meadowy  (me'dd-i),  a.  Pertaining  to,  re- 
sembUng,  or  consisting  of  meadow. 

Meagre,  Meager  (mfi'g^rX  a,  [A  Sax. 
mctger,  IceL  ntom*,  D.  Dan.  Sw.  and  G.  ma- 
ger,  Fr.  maigre,  Pr.  magre.  It  magro^  all  ap- 
parently from  L.  maeer,  lean.]  L  Destitute 
of  flesh  or  having  little  flesh;  thin;  lean. 

Meagre  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  haa  worn  him  to  the  bones.    SMaJt. 

2.  Wanting  richness.  fertHltv,  strength,  or 
the  like ;  deficient  in  quantity  or  poor  in 
quality;  mean;  poor;  insignificant;  small; 
scanty ;  as,  a  meagre  style  or  composition; 
met^fre  annala  '  Men ...  of  secular  habits 
and  meagre  religious  belief  It.  Taylor. — 
8.  In  mineral  cuy  and  harsh  to  the  touch, 
as  chalk. 

Meagre,t  Meagert  (md'gftrX  vx    To  make 

lean. 

His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  the  mihappy  maid 
Mtagrtd  his  look,  and  on  his  q>irtt  prey'd. 

DrydtH. 

Meagrely,  Meagerly  (mS'gto-liX  adv.  Poor- 
ly; thinly;  sparely;  feebly.  'O  phvsick's 
power  .  .  .  thou  nelpest  mieagretyi?  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 


Meagreness,  Meagemess  (mS'g6r-nesX  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  meagre: 
(a)  leanness;  want  of  flesh.  'They  were 
famished  into  such  a  meagrenen.'  Ham- 
mond. (6)  Poorness ;  barrenness ;  want  of 
fertility  or  richness,  (c)  Scantiness;  bar- 
renness. '  The  meagrenesi  of  his  service  in 
the  wars.'    Bacon. 

Meagrlm  (md'grimX  n.  Same  as  Megrim 
(which  see). 

Meak  (mdk),  n.  [A  Sax.  meee,  a  sword.]  A 
hook  with  a  long  handle  used  in  agriculture 
for  pulling  up  plants. 

MeaMng-lroil  (mSk'ing-I-dmX  n.  Naut  a 
tool  used  by  caulkers  to  run  old  oakum  out 
of  the  seams  of  ships  before  inserting  new. 

Meal  (m$lX  n.  [A  Sax.  mai,  time,  portion, 
repast ;  D.  and  Dan.  maal,  O.  maJU,  Icel. 
tmU,  a  part,  repast,  measure,  time ;  Goth. 
mil,  time,  occasion.  The  original  meaning 
may  have  been  a  'portion  measured,'  from 
root  seen  in  measure,  mete.  It  is  the  ter- 
mination seen  in  piecemeal,  limbni«ai,  par- 
cehneal=A.  Sax.  •m4xium,  the  dative  plural 
used  adverbially.]  A  portion  of  food  taken 
at  one  of  the  regular  times  for  eating;  occa- 
sion of  taking  food;  a  repast  'Great  maaU 
of  beet'    Shak, 

Unquiet  memis  make  Ul  dif^estions.         ShaJt. 

What  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  mro/ on  thee  T  SAaJk. 

Meal  (mSIX  n.  [A.  Sax.  melu,  melo,  meolo, 
G.  mehl,  IceL  Sw.  mjiH,  D.  Dan.  meet,  meal; 
lit  what  is  ground,  from  the  verbid  stem 
seen  in  IceL  mala,  Goth,  malan,  G.  mahlen, 
L.  molo,  to  grind.  See  Mbllow.1  The  ed- 
ible part  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  pease, 
and  pulse  of  different  ]dnds,  ground  into  a 
species  of  flour. 

Meal  (melX  v.t.  1.  To  grind  into  meal ;  to 
pulverize;  as,  mealed  powder.— 2.  To  sprin- 
kle with  meal,  or  to  mix  meal  with.  [Bare.] 

Meal  t  (mSlX  V.  t.  [Perhaps  from  A.  Sax.  meel, 
a  mark,  a  spot]    To  defile;  to  tahit 

Were  he  meoTd  with  that 
Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous.   SkaJk. 

Meal-ark  (mgl'&rkX  n.  A  lai^  chest  for 
holding  meaL    [Scotch.] 

A  whieeish  mob .  .  .  plundered  his  dwelling-place 
of  four  ttWer  spoons,  intromittins  also  with  his  mart 
and  his  meal-ark.  Sir  IK  Scott. 

Meal-l>eetle  (mSl'bd-tlX  n.  A  coleopterous 
insect  belonging  to  the  genus  Tenebrio, 
whose  larva  u  the  meal-worm.    See  Mbal- 

WORM. 

Mealies  (mdlSzX  n.  p2.    A  name  given  in 

South  Africa  to  maize  or  Indian  com. 
Mealiness  (mdri-nesX  n.    1.  The  quality  of 

beinff  mealy;  softness  or  smoothness,  with 

friableneM  and  dryness  to  the  touch  or 

taste.  —  2.   The  quality  of  being  mealy- 

moutiied. 
Meal-man,  Meal-monger  (msrman,  m^r- 

mung-girX  n.    One  who  deals  in  meaL 
Meal-moth  (mgVmothX  n.     A  lepidopter- 

ous  insect,  the  PyraUt  farinalit,  the  larvsD 

of  which  feed  upon  meaL  . 
Meal'B-meat  (mdlz'mStX  n.  Meat  sufficient 

for  a  meal;  the  portion  of  food  sufficient  for 

a  person  at  one  time. 

You  ne'er  yet  had 
A  nuafs'ftuat  from  my  table,  as  I  remember. 

Btau.  d-  Fl. 

Meal-time  (mSrtlmX  n.  The  usual  time  of 
eating  meals. 

Meal-tnh  (mSrtubX  n.  A  lai^  tub  or  barrel 
for  holding  meal  or  fiour. 

Meal-worm  (m6rw«rm),  n.  The  larva  of  a 
coleopterous  insect  of  the  genus  Tenebrio 
(T.  molitor).  which  infests  granaries,  corn- 
mills,  bake-houses,  Ac,  and  is  very  injuri- 
ous to  flour,  meal,  and  the  like. 

Mealy  (mSriX  a.  l.  Having  the  qualities 
of  meal,  or  resembling  meal  in  any  of  its 
qualities;  as,  a  mealy  powder;  a  mealy 
iwtato;  a  mealy  apple.— 2.  Overspread  with 
something  that  resembles  meal;  as,  the 
mealy  wmgs  of  an  insect.  —  8.  Mealy - 
mouttied.    [Vulgar  or  slang.  ] 

I  didn't  mince  the  matter  with  him.  I'm  never 
meafy  with  'em.  DicAens. 

—Mealy  bug,  a  species  of  Ck>ccus  (C.  adoni- 
dum),  covered  with  a  white  powdery  sub- 
stance. It  is  often  found  on  the  trunks  of 
vines  and  other  hothouse  plants. 
Mealy-moutlied  (mSri-mouTHdX  a.  Un- 
wdllng  to  tali  the  truth  in  plain  language; 
inclined  to  q>eak  of  anything  in  softer  terms 
than  the  truth  will  warrant 

Not  a  mtalihmoutfud  man  I  A  candid  ferocity,  if 
the  case  call  for  it,  is  in  him  (Mahomet);  he  does  not 
mince  matters.  CarlyU. 

Meal7-moatliednes8  (mfiri-mouTHd-nesX 
fk  The  quality  of  being  mealy-mouthed. 


Mean  (mSnX  a.  [A.  Sax.  mane,  mean,  false, 
bad,  gemcene,  common ;  IceL  ntemn,  mean, 
base;  D.  and  Dan.  petneen,  mean,  base, 
common,  Goth,  gamaint,  G.  gemeifi,  com- 
mon.] 1.  Wanting  dignity;  low  in  rank  or 
birth;  common;  low;  vulgar;  humble;  as,  a 
man  of  mean  parentage,  mean  birth  or 
origin. 

Called  from  his  mean  abode  his  sceptre  to  sustain. 

Drvifett. 

2.  Wanting  dignity  of  mind ;  low-minded ; 
base;  desutute  of  honour;  spiritless. 

Can  you  ima|rine  I  so  mean  could  prore. 

To  save  my  ufe  by  dianging  of  my  lovet  Drydne. 

8.  Of  little  value  or  account;  low  in  worth  or 
estimation;  worthy  of  little  or  no  regard; 
contemptible;  deq>ioable. 

We  fast,  not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any 
mean  worldly  interest  S/,  Smalridge. 

The  Roman  legions  and  gpreat  Caesar  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean  foes.  y.  Philips. 

Stn.  Ignoble,  humble,  poor,  abject,  beg- 
garly, wretched,  base,  degraded,  d^ner- 
ate,  vulgar,  vile,  servile,  menial,  spmtless, 
grovelling;  slavish,  dishonourable,  disgrace- 
ful,  shameful,  despicable,  contemptible, 
paltry,  sordid,  iMnurious,  uggardly. 
Inean  (m§nX  a.  [O.Fr.  meien,  moien, 
Fr.  moyen,  n.  meian,  from  L.  mediantu, 
middle,  from  mediut,  middle.  ]  L  Occu- 
pying a  middle  position ;  without  excess ; 
middle;  moderate;  intermediate. 

One  of  the  properest  and  best<flnraced  men  that 
ever  I  saw,  bewf;  of  middle  aj^e  and  a  meatt  stature. 

Sir  P.  Su/nty. 

According  to  the  fittrat  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or 
lowly.  Uitton. 

2.  In  maih.  having  an  intermediate  value 
between  two  extremes,  or  between  the 
several  successive  values  of  a  variable 
quantity  during  one  cycle  of  variation; 
as,  vtiean  distance;  m^ean  motion;  mean 
solar  day.  if ean  jmmortumol  is  the  second 
of  any  three  quantiues  in  continued  pro- 
portion. Ext:reme  and  mean  proportion  is 
when  a  line  or  any  quantity  is  so  divided 
that  the  less  part  is  to  the  greater  as  the 
greater  is  to  the  whole. —ifean  tun,  in 
attron.  an  imaginary  sun,  supposed  to  de- 
scribe the  equator  with  an  equal  motion 
in  the  same  period  in  which  the  real  sun 
appears  to  describe  the  ecliptic  with  an 
unequal  motion.  The  time  in  which  an 
imaginary  sun  so  moving  in  Uie  equator 
woud  perform  one  of  its  apparent  diurnal 
rovolutlons  is  called  a  mean  solar  day.  and 
true  or  mean  time  is  that  which  would  be 
indicated  by  an  imaginary  sun  moving  as 
above  supposed,  and  mean  noon  the  ume 
in  which  such  a  sun  would  be  on  the 
meridian.  True  or  mean  time  is  also  Indi- 
dicated  by  a  time-keeper  regulated  to  go 
twenty*f our  hours  in  a  mean  solar  day,  and 
mean  noon  the  instant  when  such  a  time- 
keeper indicates  twelve  o'clock.  See  DAT. 
— Jfean  moon,  an  imaginary  moon,  sup- 
posed to  move  with  an  equable  motion  in  the 
equator  or  ecliptic  as  required,  and  in  the 
same  period  as  that  in  which  the  real  moon 
performs  a  revolution  in  her  orbit  with  an 
unequable  motion. —Jfean  noon.  See  under 
Ifean  Sun.  —  Mean  dittanee  qf  a  planet 
from  the  tun,  an  arithmetical  mean  between 
its  greatest  and  least  distances.— Jf eon  mo- 
tion, mean  time,  mean  day.  See  3fOTXON. 
Time,  Day.— JTean  eU/,  in  mutie,  the  C  clef: 
the  clef  on  which  muuc  for  alto  and  tenor 
parts  (interpiediate  between  the  outer  parts 
treble  and  bass)  was  written.  It  is  not  now 
nearly  so  much  used  as  formerlv. 
Mean  (m§nX  n.  l.  That  which  u  intermed- 
iate between  two  extremes;  the  middle  point 
or  place;  the  middle  rate  or  d^ree;  absence 
of  extremes  or  excess;  mediocrity;  medium; 
moderation. 


There  is  a  mean  in  all  things. 


Dryden, 


But  no  authority  of  eods  or  men 

Allow  of  any  mean  m  poesy.         Roseitmmon. 

2.  In  nutt/k.  aquantity  having  anintermediate 
value  between  several  others  from  which  it 
it  is  derived,  and  of  which  it  expresses  the 
resultant  value;  usually,  the  simple  average 
formed  by  adding  the  quantities  together  and 
dividing  by  their  number,  which  is  called  an 
ariOimetical  mean.  A  gemnetrioal  mean  is 
the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  quan- 
tities. When  a  geometncal  proportion  con- 
sists of  four  terms  the  two  nuddle  terms  are 
called  the  mM,n»  or  mean  termt,  and  their 
product  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  ex- 
tremea  The  Aannoniea2ni«an  between  two 

?[uantities  is  a  quantity  which  is  double  a 
ourth  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
quantiUes  and  the  quantities  themselves: 


Fiite,^.  fat,  f^U;       mi,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  ro5ve:       tfibe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtine:      y,  Sc.  fey. 


■   iaft,    »+• 

1. 1  Intarroiliis  tinw;  Inlerntl  of  Urns ;  In- 
torim;  muDtuiM. 

4 1  In  muni^  ui  iDtmnndlate  Tol«  or  pirt: 


6.  That  ThEcfa  li  Disd  to  aSect  so  oblect; 
tb»  DMdliun  UirDugh  which  HmethtDi  la 
"    ■  "'•d;«ieiicj; 


In  thllMOM  mca  lu,  In  the  ptniml,  li  geaenOr 
nied,  ud  often  with  ■  ■liuulU'  itttlbuM  or 
pndlaits. 


—Bu  all  nwu,  ceitiint  j:  OD  «t«T  conaldar- 
atloa;  wlUioat  fail;  u,  (o,  fry  oU  thoiu.— 
fly  no  muni,  not  it  nD;  osrMinlr  not;  not 
Id  any  <l«sne. 


tlMlMlt.— ^  anynuaiui  poulhlf:  italL 

KMn  (miD),  «.L  prat  A  pp.  ntani;  ppr. 
tfuanAuF.  lA-  Sax.  fiuvnaii,  to  maan,  to 
nmlnd.  la  tall.  D.  nanMK.Q.  «(<ii*n,  Ooth. 
)Mnai>.Kitbtnk.lolntniil,tomeuL  Alllad 
ta  L.  vmt.  Uu  mind,  maninf,  to  nmamber : 
Or.  mJmiOaU,  to  nrnmiber:  LIth.  nunvto, 
Bobam.  mniH,  to  think:  W.  mntw.  mind: 
Ir.  nlai^  will,  dadn,  all  from  a  root  nun, 
aaaa  unchanged  In  Ski.  man,  to  think,  to 
know.  iron.  Mind,  nwniian,  Ac,  are  Ihera- 
tonalllad.]  LTohaie  In  thsmlnd.  Tlaw, 
or  contamidatloni  to  Intend;  to  alEnlfj. 

X.  To  pnipoae;  to  daalgn,  with  nlennca  tc 


Btn.  To  Intend,  pnrpoafc  dadgn.  conten- 
plaEa,  algnlfj.  Indicate,  denote,  Implj.  Im- 


ImiDj.  B,t 


C  To  ha  minded  or  dlnnied:  to  hare  nch 
and  inch  tnlenllotu:  Jomed  with  an  adverb; 
aa,  he  nuani  welL 


tor  Ita  wlDdlngi.]    1. 


Phtj^B  prorartU 


.._      .. .  .      ■oek  dieaaea,  artlolaa  of 

pottaiT.  Ac. 

JMb&mt  (mi-t^Mt).  v.t.    To  wind. 
or  Sow  round.    '  Tba  bloomy  bedi 


.    To  wind  « tnin 
an  Intricate 

'dirdX  pji.  or  a.  Fonnod 

lOrprtiTlaBdwlthmaanilera  ■Mtandtrtil 
AT'ea.'    Dravton, 

and  vlndlnBi.'    A 
jCrandrlu  (mi^i 
andar      (which 
aec)]  As«nuaDl 

bi'lahed  ^ij   La-    J 


D-^'u^'n 


[From 


Indian  or  South 
Atluitlc      aeaa. 

Tba  foadl  ape-    i 


dri),  „     „ .  _ 

talaabood,'   Lmday.    'Maandrji  tnnlnga.' 

Hmiu  t  (tntn),  n,   Same  aa  Mitn.    Sp*ntir. 

" •"-•-- '1.     Moderate.     Cliaucer. 

'IngX  p.  and  a.    Slsolflcant ; 


Umaingian  (mfin'Ini-lei). 
mean      .         eon  n;       eon 

M— ntimty  (mlnlng-llX  ode. 

manner;  algnlBcantly ;  lutei .^ 

look  at  a  peraoa  ouaninglu. 
MMnlj  (n»n'1l)^adg^    fp  a  mean 

mWlthoatdtenltyornnk:  Inalow'condl. 

luia;afl,nwan^bom.  (e)  Poorly;  a^  meanlv 


(d)W]UiontgreatneaaareUTatlD9  of  mind; 
without  honour;  wltha  low  mind  ornairow 

(r)  Sordidly;  In  a  nUganlly  mnnnar.  (J) 
WllhoM  reapect;  djanapactf nllj ;   aa,  to 

KwiniUM (mgn'nea). n.  tlattateorqnallly 
ol  being  mean:  (n)  want  of  dlsnlty  or  rank; 
low  aUU:  aa,  mtaate-  ol  Urtb  or  condl- 


(d)  SoTdldnaia;  nlgnidllDaaa. 
lUUW<ntni),A.iiir  ae>UmAH,n.,Gand< 
||Mii-«pintad(mlD'«i-ilt-ad),a.  Hating 


period  and  another. 


a  tmta'whH).  oda.     Same   aa 

Lavhlia  (min'whil).  n.    Same  ai  Mian- 
w,  n.:  oDlr  In  the  phraae  in  thm  inaan- 

tT(m«r).  n.     Apoal.     Sea  Uskb. 
VKmtrXn.     A  Umit;  aboundary.    See 

irtCmSr).  i.t.     To  bound;  to  oiflile. 


it  boondariea.    lObulete  0: 


who  polnta  out  bi 
local.] 

llMM(m»aoimii).n.    1.  [ITom  titaoiiir*.) 
The  quantity  ol  SOO;  aa,  a  mtau  of  harrinca 


Itn  maariea. 
or  nottad 
tfiSftna. 
HUaotba- 


c  dlieaie  la  preceded  bj 
itarrlL  and  aocomiHUilad 
IlabrilaatraoUan.  Otlier- 


chana  at  tlia 
cDoluia  madid 

or  erLpbona  ilka 


tnfaclad  with  n 


KMtnnAIy  (math'Di „ 

maaanrable  raanDer  ■■  (a)  In  id 
•■- -taiurad.    ((>Mo<l 


■Mnn  (math'llr),  n.  (Fr.  m 


na  alao>iHen,m«HlA,  L,  nanait.aiMl 
a.  a  month.]   1.  Tba  aitaot  ol  a 

,  ._  any  one  or  iDora  of  the  thna  dl- 

meoalona.  length,  lireadtb,  and  llilekiMaa,Ii> 


olrcDmfetaiM*.  capacity,  c 


I.  The  whole  ni 
qnlrad  by  a : 
—'-la  of  dr 


w,  vlgi    wh,  ■kill    ih,  arara.— See  K 
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pressed;  as,  a  yafd  is  a  mecuure  of  length, 
a  gallon  a  metuure  of  capacity,  a  square 
foot  a  tiMOture  .of  area. 

For  Uw  we  have  a  mtature,  know  what  to  trust 
to :  equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that 
is  Chancellor;  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is 
equity.  Seiden. 

4.  The  instroment  by  which  extent  or  capa- 
city is  ascertained;  a  measniing  rod  or  line; 
as,  he  carries  his  meature  in  his  pocket;  a 
foot-rule  is  his  mecuurs.—b,  A  lunited  or 
definite  quantity:  as,  a  meature  of  wine  or 
beer.  '  Be  laige  in  mirth;  anon  well  drink 
a  meimure.'  Shak.—t.  Determined  extent 
or  length;  limit. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  mtasure 
of  my  days.  Ps.  xxxix.  4. 

If  else  thou  seek'st 
Aught  not  turpaising  human  measurt,  say.  Milton. 

7.  That  which  is  measured,  allotted,  or  dealt 
out  to  one;  as,  to  give  one  good  meaawre  or 
hard  meiuure.—^  Full  or  sufficient  quan- 
tity.   [Bara] 

in  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still. 

Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  ndne. 

Or  fortune  given  me  nuasurt  of  revenge.    Shak. 

9.  Moderation;  just  degree:  common  in  such 
phrases  as,  beyond  fn«cwure,  within  meature^ 
Ac. 

There  is  rtuasure  in  everything.         SMaJt. 

10.  Degree;  indefinite  quantity. 

I  have  laid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  world.  Abp.  jibM. 

There  is  a  great  measure  of  discretion  to  be  used 
in  the  performance  of  confession.       yer.  Tttylor, 

11.  Means  to  an  end;  anything  done  with  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  ulterior 

Surpose:  as,  a  wise  rmatiwrt;  rash  measures, 
\c.  [This  use  of  the  word,  though  found  boUi 
in  Milton  and  Clarendon,  and  now  very  com- 
mon, does  not  occur  once  in  Shakspere.  It 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  phrase  to 
take  measuree,  in  the  sense  of  to  estimate 
the  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  achieved, 
with  the  view  of  determining  what  means 
will  be  required  to  accomplish  it.]— 12.  In 
music,  (a)  that  division  by  which  the  mo- 
tion of  music,  or  the  time  of  dwelling  on 
each  note,  is  regulated,  (b)  Same  as  Time 
in  music.— 13.  hi  poetru,  tne  arrangement 
of  the  syllables  in  each  line  with  respect 
to  quantity  or  accent ;  metre ;  rhythm ;  as, 
hexameter  msasure;  iambic  decasyllabic 
measure.— li.  Any  regulated  or  graceful 
motion,  eq)ecially  motion  adjusted  to  musi- 
cal time ;  a  grave  solemn  dimce,  with  slow 
and  measured  steps,  like  the  minuet 

Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  imtread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first!  Skat. 

Hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the  court? 

Skak. 
Now  tread  we  a  measttrel  said  young  Lochinvar. 

Str  ir.  Scott. 

16.  pL  In  geol.  beds;  strata:  used  solely  or 
almost  solely  in  the  phrase,  coal-measures. 
—  Measure  cf  a  number  or  quantity^  in 
math,  a  number  or  quantity  is  said  to  be 
a  measure  of  another  when  the  former  is 
contained  in  the  latter  a  certain  number 
of  times  exactly.  —  Oreatest  common  mea- 
sure qf  two  or  more  numbers  or  mtantities, 
the  greatest  number  or  quanuty  which 
divides  them  all  without  a  remainder.— 
Me€uure  qf  a  ratio,  its  Imrithm  in  any  svs- 
tem  of  logarithms ;  or  the  exponent  of  the 
power  to  which  the  ratio  is  equal,  the  ex- 
ponent of  some  given  ratio  being  assumed  as 
unity.  See  Ratio.  —Standards  qf  measure. 
(See  definition  Z.)  In  this  coun^  the  unit 
of  lineal  measure  is  the  yard,  all  other  de- 
nominations being  either  multiples  or  ali- 
quot puts  of  the  yard.  The  length  of  the 
imperial  standard  yard,  according  to  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1824,  was  the  straight 
line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
two  points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  brass 
rod  in  the  custodv  of  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  entitled,  standard  yard,  1700. 
By  the  same  act,  the  brass  rod,  when  used, 
must  be  at  the  temperature  of  62*  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer.  It  was  enacted  at 
the  same  time  that  if  this  standard  should 
be  lost  or  destroyed,  the  length  of  the  yard 
should  be  determined  bv  reference  to  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of 
mean  time  m  a  vacuum  in  the  latitude  of 
London,  at  sea-leveL  When  the  standard 
yard  was  actually  destroyed,  however,  by 
the  fire  which  consumed  tiie  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  1834,  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  restore  the  standard  decided 
that  it  was  better  to  do  so  by  means  of 
authentic  copies  of  the  old  standard.  This 
was  accordingly   done,   and    five  ofllcial 


copies  were  made,  one  of  which,  the 
national  standard,  is  preserved  at  the  ex- 
chequer in  a  stone  coffin  in  a  window-seat 
of  a  groined  room ;  one  immured  in  a  wall 
of  the  lower  waiting-room  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  one  preserved  in  a  bullion-room 
at  the  mint ;  one  at  the  royal  observatory, 
Oreenwich,  and  one  intrusted  to  the  Boval 
Society.  The  national  standard  is  the  dis- 
tance between  two  fine  transverse  lines  on 
a  square  rod  of  gun-metal  38  inches  long.  In 
France  the  mitre  is  the  standard  or  unit 
of  linear  measure;  the  are,  or  100  square 
metres,  the  unit  of  surface  measure;  ana  the 
stire,  or  cube  of  a  m^tre,  the  unit  of  solid 
measure.  The  qrstem  of  measure,  called 
the  decimal  or  metric  system,  based  upon 
these  standards,  is  now  laively  adopted. 
See  tmder  Mbtrio.  —  5tanaard  measure 
qf  capacity.  For  all  sorts  of  liquids,  com, 
and  dry  goods,  the  standard  measure  is  de- 
clared by  the  act  of  1824  to  be  the  imperial 
gallon,  which  should  contain  10  lbs.  avoir- 
upois  weight  of  distilled  water  weighed 
in  air  at  the  temperature  of  02*  Fahr.,  the 
barometer  being  at  SO  inches.  The  official 
measurement  of  this  quantity  of  water 
measured  under  the  specified  conditions 
gave  as  the  result  277*274  cubic  inches, 
which,  though  since  ascertained  to  be 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  true  measurement 
(277  IS)  cubic  inches),  is  still  the  le^  capa- 
city of  the  gallon.  —Lineal  or  long  measure, 
measure  ox  len^^  the  measure  of  lines 
or  distances. —Irt^uf  measure,  the  measure 
of  llqvLon.— Square  measure,  tne  measure  of 
surfaces,  expressed  in  square  yards  or  any 
other  square  unit  of  length.— 7*0  take  the 
measure  qf,  to  observe  narrowly  so  as  to 
form  a  Judgment  concerning. 
Measure  (mezhHrX  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  mea- 
sured; ppr.  measuring.  1.  To  compute  or 
ascertain  the  extent,  quantity,  dimensions, 
or  capacity  of,  by  a  certain  rule  or  standard; 
as,  to  measure  land ;  to  metisure  distance; 
to  measure  the  altitude  of  a  mountain ;  to 
measure  the  capacity  of  a  ship  or  of  a  cask; 
to  measure  the  degree  of  heat  or  moisture. 

2.  To  serve  as  the  measure  of;  to  be  ade- 
quate to  express  the  size  of. 

An  en  and  three  quarters  will  not  measure  her 
from  hip  to  hip.  SJkaJt. 

3.  To  estimate  bv  an  inexact  standard ;  to 
guess  the  magnitude  of  by  the  unassisted 
senses ;  to  Judge  of  the  greatness  of;  to  ap- 
preciate; to  value. 

If  I  be  tHsasund  tightly. 
Your  majesty  hath  no  Just  cause  to  hate  me. 

SMak. 
Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah  1  infinite 
Thy  power  1  what  thought  can  measure  thee. 

MitioM. 

4.  To  pass  through  or  over. 

We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.     Skak. 

The  vessel  ploughs  the  sea. 
And  metuures  back  with  speed  ner  former  way. 

Dryaen. 

h.  To  adjust;  to  proportion. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your  desires 
by  your  fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  byvour  desires. 

Ifer.  Taylor. 

6.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure :  in  this 
sense  often  with  out. 

Widi  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again.  Mat  viL  a. 

—To  measure  one's  (own)  length,  to  lie,  fall, 
or  be  thrown  down. 

If  you  will  truasurt  your  lubber's  length  again, 
tarry:  liut  away!  Skak. 

—To  measure  strength,  to  ascertain  by  trial 
which  of  two  parties  is  the  stronger;  speci- 
fically, to  engage  in  a  contest. 

The  two  parties  were  still  regarding  each  other 
w!th  cautious  hostility,  and  haa  not  vet  measured 
tkeir  strettetk,  when  news  arrived  wnich  inflamed 
the  passions  and  confirmed  the  opinions  of  both. 

Macattlay. 

—To  measure  swords,  to  fight  with  swords. 
Measure  (mezh^fir),  v.i.  l.  To  take  a  mea- 
surement or  measurements.— 2.  To  result  or 
turn  out  on  being  measured;  as,  you  will 
find  it  will  measure  well— 3.  To  be  in  ex- 
tent; as,  cloth  measttres  three-fourths  of  a 
yard;  a  tree  measures  three  feet  in  diameter. 

S^e  terms  expressing  the  measurement  are 
the  objective  absolute,  or  more  correctly 
roeaking  in  the  accusative  of  extent.] 

Measured  (mezh'fird),  p.  and  a.  l.  Com- 
puted or  ascertained  by  a  rule ;  adjusted ; 
proportioned;  passed  over.— 2.  Deliberate 
and  uniform;  slow  and  steady;  stately; 
formal;  as,  he  walked  with  measured  steps. 
3.  Limited  or  restricted:  within  bounds; 
moderate;  as,  in  no  measured  terms. 

Measnrtfess  (mezh'ur-les>,  a.    Without 


measure ;  unlimited ;  immeasurable.  *  ifeo- 
sureless  content.'    Shak. 

And  roost  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  madness 

of  love. 
The  honey  of  poison-flowers,  and  all  the  measureless 

ill.  Tennyson. 

Measurement  (mezh'&r-mentX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  measuring;  mensuration.— 2.  Hie 
amount  ascertained  by  measuring;  the  bulk; 
sise :  area  or  content— Measurement  goods t 
light  goods  which  are  charged  for  carriage 
by  the  bulk  of  the  packages,  as  distinguished 
from  heavy  goo^  which  are  charged  by 
weight. 

Measurer  (mezh'fir-6r),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  measures;  q^clfically,  (a)  one 
whose  occupation  or  duty  is  to  measure 
commodities  in  market;  (b)  one  who  mea- 
sures work  on  a  building  as  a  basis  for  con- 
tractors' prices,  (c)  An  officer  in  the  d^  of 
London,  who  measured  wooUen  cloths,ooals, 
<&c.    Called  also  a  Meter.    See  Alnaqsb. 

Measuring  (mezh'fir-ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Com- 
puting or  ascertaining  length,  dimensions, 
capadty,  or  amount— 2.  Used  in  measuring; 
as,  a  mea.suring  rod  or  line. — A  measuring 
cast,  a  cast  or  throw  in  a  game  that  requires 
to  be  measured,  or  that  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  another  but  by  measuring. 

When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo 
So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring-  casts. 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts.    H^aUer. 

Meat  (met),  n.  [A  Sax.  mete,  meete,  O.  Fris. 
mete,  mit,  IceL  matr,  mata.  Dan.  mad,  Sw. 
mat,  Ck)th.  mats,  food ;  fartiier  connections 
doubtfuL]  1.  Food  in  general;  anything 
eaten  or  fit  for  eating  as  nourishment,  either 
by  man  or  beast 

And  God  said.  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every 
herb  ...  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.      Gen.  L  99. 

Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
yoti.  Gen.  ix.  3. 

Shall  I  not  take  care  of  all  that  I  think. 

Yea,  ev'n  of  wretched  rtteat  and  drink  T    Tennysoti. 

2.  The  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food;  as,  the 
meat  of  carnivorous  animals  is  tough ,  coarse, 
and  ill-favoured;  the  meat  of  herbivorous 
animals  is  generally  palatable.— 3.  The  edi- 
ble portion  of  something;  as,  the  meat  of 
an  egg.— To  sit  aX  mMX,\  to  sit  or  recline  at 
the  rable. 

Meat  (met),  v.t  To  supply  with  meat  or 
food;  to  feed.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Meatal  (m6-a'tal),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
meatus;  having  the  character  of  a  meatus. 

In  the  hare  the  meatal  part  of  the  tympanic  is  long 
and  ascends  obliquely  backward  from  the  frame  of 
the  drum-membrane.  Owen. 

Meat-blscult  (met^is-ket),  n.  A  concen- 
trated preparation  of  the  most  nutritious 
parts  of  meat,  pounded  and  mixed  witii 
meal,  and  baked  in  the  form  of  a  biscuit, 
used  in  long  voyages,  travels,  Ac. 

Meatedt  (mSt'ed),  a.    Fed;  fattened. 

Strong  oxen  and  horses,  well  shod  and  well  clad. 
Well  meated  and  used.  Tusser. 

Meat-fly  (mSt'filX  n.  A  fly  which  deposits 
its  eggs  on  meat;  particularly  the  Musoa 
vomitoria,  a  blue -bodied  species,  which 
abounds  in  the  summer. 

Meatht  (m6th\  n.    [See  MBAD.]  Liquor  or 

drink  obtained  from  fruit 

For  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoflfensive  must,  and  meatks 
From  many  a  berry.  Afilton. 

Meatiness  (mSfi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  meaty;  fleshiness. 

Meatless  (m^tles),  a.    Destitute  of  meat 

Meat-ofTering  (met'of-«r-ingX  n.  An  offer- 
ing or  sacrifice  consisting  of  meat  or  food, 
or  more  strictly  of  nothing  but  flour  and  ofl. 
The  law  or  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  meat- 
offering is  described  in  Lev.  iL  and  vi 

Meat-me  (m§t'pi),  n.  A  pie  made  of  meat 
orflesL  • 

Meat  -  salesman  (mSt's&lz-manX  n.  One 
who  sells  meat;  specifically,  an  agent  in 
town  who  receives  carcasses  from  cattie- 
raisers  for  sale,  and  disposes  of  them  to  re- 
tail butchers. 

MeatHMsreen(m£fskrin),  n.  A  metal  screen 
placed  behind  meat  while  roasting,  to  refiect 
the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Meatus  (m6-&'tusX  n.  [L.,  from  meo,  to  go.] 
A  passage :  a  term  applied  in  anatomy  to 
various  ducts  and  passages  of  the  body;  as, 
the  meatus  auditorius,  the  passage  of  the 
ear;  meatus  eystieus,  the  gall-duct 

Meaty  (mdt'i).  a.  Abounding  in  meat;  fleshy, 
but  not  fat ;  resembling  meat;  as,  a  meaty 
flavour. 

Meaw,Meawl<mfi,miil).  See  Mew,  Mewl. 


F&te.  fir,  fat,  fftU;        ni£.  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  roOve;       tulje,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  almne;     y,  Sc.  tey. 


mDALLIOK 


llMMlt{lue'tl),n.    SuneuMuib. 
Kaula  (mSil),  v-l.     To  till  In  Tsry 
dlvp* :  uid  ot  imlu.     B«  MlSTU^  HlZ] 


n.^     (Ft.  TiuuAIU]     Monbla 
1.  Odb  lUIIed  or 

■  mcohwilckl 


■wxU.    CA- 

■•dtUlla  (mi^ku'lk).  n 


■tnuUDD 


d,  bnt  ilwkjri  txnlndlog  igTi- 
iren.  or  Imbouren  who  work 
□Tel.  nude,  or  tlmiUr  toolt. 
•  mtrTcted  to  thou  ampland 
d  rtpftlrini  DiDchbiBrT.  — ITi- 
tiU,  in  IniBtDUDn  (or  UiB  ID- 


ud  utlun 
vaiet,  ■  llbniT,  mi 
An-ars.  ArUI 


Iflcar,  utlun,  opentlTe. 
(niktBlk).  a.    Suneujfg- 
>iit  not  lo  commonlr  or  wldslj 

_,, . iDllovtug  quoutloTU  J(  la 

nMd  la  ths  Knu  oobed  under  UlOHAMI- 


■pplled.     la  th 


»— h.-t— t  f-j  !,■■■»,  JT^  ■  rLnutAani- 
nu.  Or.  nAMmitM.  from  in^^iw,  ■  nu- 
cbJna.J  1.  pBrtalolog  lo  or  In  tacorditnce 
wHh  Um  prlaclplM  or  Uwt  of  nuchaalca^ 
dapeudlns  apan  medumlua  or  auctHnttr; 
M,  k  vuManKal  codtrJmiEs.— £.  Bsieni- 
bllim  K  rnMhlM  1  u  (a)  •aUns  wltbont 
thinilit  or  Independaaa  ot  jDdsiaant:  aatd 
ot  ptnoni  1  u.  bo  mi  a  HHSWnieai  fol- 
kiwsr  ol  Uw  prsoepU  ol  bto  puater.  M 
Dona  ■■  11  b]'  a  DUchin*.  thmt  li,  wlthDiil 

-*-  •— "-n,  but  by  Uw  Di»re  fore*  ot 
^tarlied  br  iliTlib  ud  un- 

ig  oboditnce  to  rula  or  nt«niiil  guld- 


t.  VttMaiOf  lo  thoK  chiuise*  ot 
which  U»r  farm  compouadi  without  lodos 
their  identltjr  in  the  coni|wiuid  aabiluice: 
u  oppowd  to  chemical ;  n.  a  ntAaniaU 
mlxMn ;  meduinieat  decompotltlon.— Jt'- 
ctanlMt  DkifotcvAy,  IllouUed  the  eonw- 
mOarfhilfi^)!,  1>  llut  which  npUlu  the 
IibwiMiiKia  ol  Dktnni  ud  tlie  openlloni 
ol  ootpond  tUngi  oa  Iba  priDdptM  ot  me- 
elualu.  vlL  the  notloD.  gnrltf,  tigan, 
■mngemenl,  dlipodtion,  gi«atD«l.  or 
KoiMaeH  of  the  pvU  which  oompoee  attu- 
-Jfcounteal  pviKn,  the  ilinple 


Iba  motlont  at  the  hearenly  bodiet,  or  the 
action  ot  the  wisd  on  a  ahlp  ooder  lall;  Id 
the  other  caie,  the  chaosa  occur  betn 
the  partietM  01  loatter,  u  the  action  of ) 
la  Bulling  lead,  oi  tho  oaloa  of  laad 
lime  tormhiK  mortar.    Uoat  ol  what  _ . 
DtoallT  callM  the  raecbanlo  arti  are  partly 
■— '— '  and  partly  chamlORl. 

ll(m«-kaa>lk.all.n.  Amechuilc 

SaaiaaU'    Slial. 

llM  (mi-kan'lli-al-U).  it.     To 

render  mechanical  or  ntMn:  to  debate. 
"■^■"'""T  (mi-kan'Ik-al-ll),  atlv.  la  a 
mechanical  manneri  (a)  according  lo  the 
lawi  ot  mechanlsn  or  good  woriuoanahlp. 
(»)  By  pbyUcBl  (ortu  or  power.  M  In  » 
manner  reiambUng  a  macblaa :  without 
thongfat  or  latelllgenca;  without  Itidepend- 
ence  ot  Judgmeut;  bf  the  mere  torca  ot 
habit:  aa,  to  play  an  an  hutrnment  mwAa- 

IftnlUlllfillnfmfiiilHiiiH  H  uml  n    The 
■tate  of  being  mechanical  or  goTomed  by. 


.?i" 


i(mek-an-lah'iD},*i 


alX  a.    Pertaining  to 


— _____ — lemliln;  i 
cl5cally  In  ngard  to  the  i 
Tanlnn,  eleetricity.  a  * 


nena  which  requln  for  their 


,  ir  the  law*  of  motion 
nettlcally  conildered,  without  reler- 
.  ..  ». .  — Ufm_  j^j  dyna- 


and  axle,  the  pollay.  the  Inoliiwd  plane, 


.      .  mortild 

..     .  ..IB  Mood.— Xoeti  Iff  imeHaa- 
*I  erwin.  In  fwol.  roclu  compoaed  of  land. 

Kibblea.  tragmenta.  ar'  "■-  ■"—  -  - 
ally  BnltodTaa  dtaUi, __ 

which  bare  a  regular  erritallliM  teitare. 
-MthmitiaU  curt*,  a  curre  at  nich  a  na- 
ture that  the  relation  between  the  ab- 
ecUaa  and  the  oidlnata  cannot  be  eipreeiad 

by  as  algebraic  eonaUon.    Snch 

now  generally  called  nuaeendrn 
— Jfeckunioil,  CSumical    Theae 


hito  operation  In  the  an 
t  at  the  lever.  The  bg 
t  the  leren,  the  mnictei 

at  the  ooDunand  of  the  will  or ..,._ 

■ent  the  iMaMf',  the  Joluta  tbe  J\ilcramt  or 
poInU  u  tupporti  and  the  wttshl  ot  tbe 
body  or  ot  IndlTldDal  llinba,  aaitmayhap- 

"'—-"■- wiWkt  or  reiiilance,  in. 

■eof  the  handi  at  tlmei^ 
ilad  or  held  by  them. 

..itaaVpUcatloDotlhe 

prlncfplea  ot  nMcbanlca  to  pnctlcil  par 
poeee.  ii  the  ooDitmetlon  of  maehluei, 
bulldlnglt  Ac.  — Bstlenat  sinAanla.  thl^ 
bnneh  at  mecbanlei  whldi  traalt  ol  the 
on:  fctnemattoa. 
nek'an-liin),  n.  1.  The  parte 
..^,  JT  the  arrangement  of  (he 
a  niachlna,  engine,  or  laitromaDt 
*i  apply  power  to  a  daefnl  pnr- 
rmngement  and  nUtlon  of  Iba 
ti  In  a  machine ;  ma- 
;  tnacblnelT;  aa,  the 
)mpllcated ;  a  eUlf nl 


aa  chatigea  ot  place,  of  flgun. 
dianiait;  thoaa  vMohalterthe 


odeivo  without  a]t«r1ag  (hali 
n.  thai  la,  loiliu  their  idnillty^ 


.  ppr.  mtt/ianitine-  TO  labjact 
intritance.  art,oreblll;  to  form  bycon- 
ince  or  dceigu ;  to  form  mechanically. 
I  human  trame  a  mtchanittd  automa- 

[Hhanocrmjilile  (mak'na-e-graflli),  a. 
.  Treating  cd  meohanlca.    [Bare.  i—i.  Per- 


an-ogfta-Bit  X  ». 
-■---na.mulU- 
'rftlng.  or 


talnlog  to  meDbaaography. 

i****i*wMMp>iiBt  '— L' 
ADartltlwho.byT 
pliei  coplaa  ol  any 
the  like. 

UMlUUMCTapllv  (mek-an-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 
mMumi,  a  mashlna,  and  graphs,  to  write 
orengnrel  The  art  of  multiplylnacoplee 
of  a  writing  or  any  work  at  art  liy  the  oie 
of  a  machine. 

ICeahumi|7(mek'BU-4r-ji},  n.  [Or.  nOtha  at, 
a  machine,  and  trgon,  work.  J  That  branch 
of  mechinlci  which  treats  of  movlue  ma- 
cblnea    [Bare.) 

— '--5k.inir.|it),n.  [After  Jf«»- 
a  native  of  Sebute,  who 


e  printed  thfl 


lonndedarellglou 

lor  tbepnrpoie  i. . 

ledge  of  the  old  Armenian  language  and 
llteratun.I  One  of  a  eodety  or  lect  of  Ar 
meolana  acknowledging  the  authority  ot  th 
pme.  bat  retalnlr-  "— ' "■— '  — " 

but  edlUooi  ot  Ai 
nM&Un  (meklln).  n.    A  ipeclei  of  fine  lace 

made  at  JTuAtin  or  Mallnee  In  Balglam, 
XMUln  (mek^n),  s.     The  Urm  applied  to 

id  of  lace  manotac  Hired  at  HiMin, 

^ea.  In  Belglnm. 

■echOftCan   Boot  (me-cbe'a-kan).   n. 

[From  Sltdnaran,  In  Mexico,  wbence  II  la 

obtained.]    Tht  large  thick  tuber  ol  /»- 

'" )  Jalapa,  a  native  ot  Merion 


and  the  Soathem  ^tei 
yield*  a  lalap  of  very  (eeh 
ItaoOBwfor  (m* ' — '"  ■■ 


Iraalh. 


and  tiutrm,  a 
*ed  Gompaai  ai 

il  new-born  Infi 


>a'lk)    ( 


[Or.  I 


ipplled  to  the  peculiar 

opium.  Whan  para,  meconlc  acid  (C,H,<>r} 

tonne  amall  white  cryitala     Ita  aqueooa 

nlutlon  fonna  a  deep  red  coloor  with  the 

penalta  of  Iron,  wblcb  thereton  are  good 

teala  for  It     It  la  a  Iribatlc  acid. 

-         ■      ~         ■        (mi^oa-luV  n.     [Or, 

IisHioO,,)    A  neiitnJ 

i^om.     It  li  a  white 

ipoeed  ol  carbon,  hy- 

,  ^iSSiO'nl-uni),  n.     [Or.  m/M- 

trom  m/kSa,a  poppy.)  l.t  The  inepla- 
'"'-'  -'  the  poppy,—!,  Tbe  flnit  fncae 


opiii,  appearance.)    A  email 

They  are  perennial,  rarely  annual  berbe. 
with  yellov  juice,  entire  or  lobed  leavea, 

Howen  OD  long  elalki,  which  droop  when 
lA  bud.  One  apedca  (if.  oammea,  or 
Walih  poppy)  ocean  In  Great  Britain,  and 
la  often  grown  on  rockwork  aa  an  omamen- 
tal  plant: 
tUatl  (med'al).  n.  [Pr.  midaOle,  tnm  L. 
nulaUum.Or.nutallim,  metal.  SeeMiraL.] 
A  coin,  or  a  piece  ol  metal  In  the  form  o' 
cohl,itamped  with  aome  figure  or  device 

ir  tte  memorj  _ 

event,  or  aa  a  reward  of  merit. 


ch.  cAalni      £h.  Be.  loek: 


b.  rr.  ton:      ng.  iln«; 
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MEAW 


presied;  as,  a  ya^d  is  a  meature  of  length, 
a  gallon  a  memure  of  capacity,  a  square 
foot  a  mtaturt.c/l  area. 

For  law  we  have  a  nuaxMre,  know  what  to  trust 
to :  equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that 
is  Chancellor;  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is 
equity.  StuUn. 

4.  The  instrument  by  which  extent  or  capa- 
city is  ascertained;  a  measuring  rod  or  line; 
as,  he  carries  his  meatwre  in  his  pocket;  a 
fbot-mle  is  his  nuaturt.—b.  A  limited  or 
definite  quanUty;  as,  a  meatwe  of  wine  or 
beer.  'Be  lane  in  mirth;  anon  well  drink 
a  meature.'  Shak.—6.  Determined  extent 
or  length;  limit. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end.  and  thcmeaturt 
of  my  days.  Ps.  zxjdjc  4. 

If  else  thou  seek'st 
Aught  not  surpassing  human  mtarurt,  say.  UittOM. 

7.  That  which  is  measured,  allotted,  or  dealt 
out  to  one;  as,  to  give  one  good  vntature  or 
hard  ineagwrt.—^  Full  or  sufficient  quan- 
tity.   [Bare.] 

1 11  never  pause  again,  never  stand  sttn. 

Till  either  death  Eath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine. 

Or  fortune  given  roe  mtature  of  revenge.     Shak, 

9.  Moderation;  just  degree:  common  in  such 
phrases  as,  beyond  meoiwrt,  within  meaaure^ 

There  is  measurt  in  everything.         Shak. 

10.  D^^ree;  indefinite  quantity. 

I  have  laid  down,  in  some  memsurt,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  world.  Atf.  Abbot. 

There  is  a  great  measurt  of  discretion  to  be  used 
in  the  perforuiance  of  confession.       y*r.  Taylor. 

11.  Means  to  an  end;  anything  done  with  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  ulterior 
purpose;  as,  a  wise  meature;  rash  meaturea, 
Ac  [This  use  of  the  word,  though  found  both 
in  Milton  and  Clarendon,  and  now  very  com- 
mon, does  not  occur  once  in  Shakspere.  It 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  phrase  to 
take  me€uuret,  in  the  sense  of  to  estimate 
the  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  achieved, 
with  the  view  of  determining  what  means 
will  be  required  to  accomplish  it}— 12.  In 
muaie,  (a)  that  division  by  which  the  mo- 
tion of  music,  or  the  time  of  dwelling  on 
each  note,  Is  r^ulated.  (b)  Same  as  Time 
in  music— IS.  In  poetru,  the  arrangement 
of  the  syllables  in  each  line  with  respect 
to  quantity  or  accent ;  metre ;  rhythm ;  as, 
hexameter  meature;  iambic  decasyllabic 
meaeure.—lL  Any  regulated  or  graceful 
motion,  especially  motion  adjusted  to  musi- 
cal time ;  a  srave  solemn  duice,  with  slow 
and  measured  steps,  like  the  minuet 

Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?  SMaJb. 

Hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measunofAe  court? 

SAaJk. 
Now  tread  we  a  meaxurti  said  young  Lochinvar. 

Sir  ir.  Sevtt. 

16.  pL  In  aed.  beds;  strata:  used  solely  or 
almost  solely  in  the  phrase,  coal-meaturei. 
—  Measure  qf  a  number  or  quatUUy,  in 
math,  a  number  or  quantity  is  said  to  be 
a  measure  of  another  when  the  former  is 
contained  in  the  latter  a  certain  number 
of  times  exactly.  —  Oreateet  common  mea- 
ture qf  two  or  more  numben  or  quantitiei, 
the  greatest  number  or  quantity  which 
divides  them  all  without  a  remainder.— 
Meature  qf  a  ratio,  its  logarithm  in  any  svs- 
tem  of  logarithms ;  or  the  exponent  <k  the 
power  to  which  the  ratio  is  equal,  the  ex- 
ponent of  some  given  ratio  being  assumed  as 
unit^.  See  Ratio.  —Standardt  qf  meature. 
(See  definition  8.)  In  this  ooimtoy  the  unit 
of  lineal  measure  is  the  yard,  all  other  de- 
nominations being  either  multiples  or  aU- 
quot  parts  of  the  yard.  The  length  of  the 
imperial  standard  yard,  according  to  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1824.  was  the  stndght 
line  or  distance  between  the  centrea  of  the 
two  points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  brass 
rod  in  the  oustodv  of  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  entitled,  ttandard  yard,  1760. 
By  the  same  act,  the  brass  rod,  when  used, 
must  be  at  the  temperature  of  02*  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer.  It  was  enacted  at 
the  same  time  that  if  this  standard  should 
be  lost  or  destroyed,  the  length  of  the  yard 
should  be  determined  bv  reference  to  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of 
mean  time  in  a  vacuum  in  the  latitude  of 
London,  at  sea-leveL  When  the  standard 
yard  was  actually  destroyed,  however,  by 
the  fire  which  consumed  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  1834,  the  commissioners  np- 
pointed  to  restore  the  standard  decided 
that  it  waa  better  to  do  so  by  means  of 
authentic  copies  of  the  old  standard.  This 
was  accordingly  done,   and    five  official 


copies  were  made,  one  of  which,  the 
national  standard,  is  preserved  at  the  ex- 
chequer in  a  stone  coffin  in  a  window-seat 
of  a  groined  room ;  one  immured  in  a  wall 
of  the  lower  waiting-room  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  one  preserved  in  a  bullion-room 
at  the  mint ;  one  at  the  roval  observatory. 
Greenwich,  and  one  intrusted  to  the  Boval 
Society.  The  national  standard  is  the  dis- 
tance between  two  fine  teansverse  lines  on 
a  square  rod  of  gun-metal  38  inches  long.  In 
France  the  mHre  is  the  standwd  or  unit 
of  linear  measure;  the  are,  or  100  square 
metres,  the  unit  of  surface  measure;  and  the 
ttlre,  or  cube  of  a  mfetre,  the  unit  of  solid 
measure.  The  system  of  measure,  called 
the  decimal  or  metric  system,  based  upon 
these  standards,  is  now  largely  adopted. 
See  under  Metric. — Standand  meature 
qf  eavaeity.  For  all  sorts  of  liquids,  com, 
and  dry  goods,  the  standard  measure  Is  de- 
clared by  the  act  of  1824  to  be  the  imperial 
gallon,  which  should  contain  10  Iba  avoir- 
dupois weight  of  distilled  water  weighed 
in  air  at  the  temperature  of  02*  Fahr. ,  the 
barometer  being  at  30  inches.  The  official 
measurement  of  this  quantity  of  water 
measured  under  the  spedfled  conditions 
gave  as  the  result  277*274  cubic  inches, 
which,  though  since  ascertained  to  be 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  true  measurement 
(277*1^  cubic  inches),  is  still  the  legal  capa- 
city of  the  gallon.— Lineal  or  long  meature, 
measure  of  len^^  the  measure  of  lines 
or  distances. — Liquid  measure,  the  measure 
of  liquors.— S^^iMirv  meature,  the  measure  of 
stuiaces,  expressed  in  square  yards  or  any 
other  square  unit  of  length.— To  take  the 
meature  qf,  to  observe  narrowly  so  as  to 
form  a  judgment  concerning. 
Measure  (mezh^X  ^-^  Pi^t.  &  pp.  mea- 
tured;  ppr.  mecauring.  L  To  compute  or 
ascertain  the  extent,  auantlt^,  dimensions, 
or  ci^Mtcity  of,  by  a  certain  rule  or  standard; 
as,  to  meature  land ;  to  meature  distance; 
to  meature  the  altitude  of  a  mountain ;  to 
meature  the  capad^  of  a  ship  or  of  a  cask; 
to  meature  the  d^^ree  of  heat  or  moisture. 

2.  To  serve  as  the  measure  of;  to  be  ade- 
quate to  express  the  size  of. 

An  ell  and  three  quarters  will  not  tntaxure  her 
from  hip  to  hip.  Shak. 

3.  To  estimate  bv  an  inexact  standard ;  to 
guess  the  magnitude  of  by  the  unassisted 
senses ;  to  judge  of  the  greatness  of ;  to  ap- 
preciate; to  vdue. 

If  I  be  m«€uund  rightly. 
Your  m^esty  hath  no  just  canse  to  hate  roe. 

Shak. 
Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah!  infinite 
Thy  power  1  what  thought  can  mtasure  thee. 

AiitioH, 

4.  To  pass  through  or  over. 

We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.     Shak. 

The  vessel  ploughs  the  sea. 
And  measures  back  with  speed  ner  former  wai 


6.  To  adjust;  to  proportion. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your  desires 
by  jrour  fortunes,  not  jroor  fortunes  byyour  desires. 

5'*r,  Taylor. 

6.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure :  in  this 
sense  often  with  out. 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again.  Mat.  viL  3. 

—To  meature  one* t  {awn)  length,  to  lie,  fall, 
or  be  thrown  down. 

If  you  win  measure  your  lubber's  Ungth  again, 
tarry:  but  away!  Shak. 

—To  meature  ttrength,  to  ascertain  by  trial 
which  of  two  parties  is  the  stronger ;  speci- 
fically, to  engage  in  a  contest 

The  two  parties  were  still  regarding  each  other 
with  cautious  hostility,  and  had  not  yet  measured 
their  strength^  when  news  arrived  which  inflamed 
the  passions  and  confirmed  the  opinions  of  both. 

Macaulay. 

—To  meatiwre  twordt,  to  fight  with  swords. 

Keuure  (mexh'Or),  v.i.  1.  To  take  a  mea- 
surement or  measurements.- 2.  To  result  or 
turn  out  on  being  measured;  as,  you  will 
find  it  wUl  meatttre  welL— 3.  To  be  in  ex- 
tent; as.  doth  meaturet  three-fourths  of  a 
yard;  a  tree  meaturet  three  feet  in  diameter. 
rThe  terms  expressing  the  measurement  are 
in  the  objective  absolute,  or  more  correctly 
roeaking  in  the  accusative  of  extent] 

MeMnred  (mesh'ardX  p.  and  a.  1.  Com- 
puted or  asoertained  by  a  rule ;  adjusted ; 
proportioned;  passed  over. -2.  Deliberate 
and  uniform;  slow  and  steady;  stately: 
formal;  as,  be  walked  with  metuured  steps. 
8.  Limited  or  restricted:  within  bounas; 
moderate;  as,  in  no  meatured  terms. 

MeMOreleM  (mesh'&r-lesX  a.    Without 


measure ;  unlimited ;  immeasurable.  '  Mea- 
turelett  content'    Shak. 

And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  madness 

of  love. 
The  honey  of  poison-flowers,  and  all  the  tneasureless 

iU.  Teunysofi. 

Measurement  (mexh'ilr-ment),  7k  i.  The 
act  of  measuring:  mensuration.— 2.  The 
amount  ascertained  by  measuring;  the  bulk; 
sixe :  area  or  content— if «an<r«tn«nt  goodt, 
light  goods  which  are  charged  for  carriage 
by  the  Dulk  of  the  packages,  as  distinguished 
from  heavy  goods  which  are  charged  by 
weight 

Meeinrer  (mezh'flr-to).  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  measures;  specifically,  (a)  one 
whose  occupation  or  duty  is  to  measure 
commodities  in  market ;  (o)  one  who  mea- 
sures woric  on  a  building  as  a  basis  for  con- 
tractors' prices,  (c)  An  officer  in  the  dty  of 
London,  who  measured  woollen  cloths,coals, 
Ac.    Called  also  a  Meter.    See  Alnaobr. 

Measurtng  (meKh'Or-ingX  p.  and  a.  1.  Com- 
puting or  ascertaining  length,  dimensions, 
capacity,  or  amount— 2.  Used  in  measuring; 
as,  a  measuring  rod  or  line.— A  meaturing 
catt,  a  cast  or  tnrow  in  a  game  that  requires 
to  be  measured,  or  that  cannot  be  (fistin- 
guished  from  another  but  by  measuring. 

When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo 
So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuriug  easts. 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts.    lt'a//er. 

Meat  (mdt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mete,  mtiete,  O.  Fris. 
itieie,  mit,  IceL  tnatr,  mala,  Dan.  mtid,  Sw. 
ituU,  Goth,  mate,  food ;  farther  connections 
doubtful]  1.  Food  in  general:  anything 
eaten  or  fit  for  eating  as  nourishment,  either 
by  man  or  beast 

And  Cod  said.  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every 
herb  ...  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.      Gen.  L  99. 

Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
you.  Gen.  is.  3. 

Shall  I  not  take  care  of  aU  tfiat  I  thhik. 

Yea,  ev'n  of  wretched  meat  and  drink  T    Tenuysou. 

2.  The  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food;  as,  the 
meatot  carnivorous  animals  is  tough,  coarse, 
and  ill-favoured;  the  meat  of  herbivorous 
animals  is  generally  palatable.— 3.  The  edi- 
ble portion  of  something;  as,  the  meat  of 
an  ^kS'—To  tit  at  meat,\  to  sit  or  recline  at 
the  table. 

Meat  (mdt),  v.t  To  supply  with  meat  or 
food;  to  feed.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Meatal  (me-a'tal),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
meatus;  having  the  character  of  a  meatus. 

In  the  hare  the  meatal  part  of  the  tympanic  is  lone 
and  ascends  obliquely  backward  from  the  frame  of 
the  dnmi-membrane.  Owen. 

Meat-MBCQlt  (mSfbis-ket),  n.  A  concen- 
trated preparation  of  the  most  nutritious 
parts  of  meat,  pounded  and  mixed  with 
meal,  and  baked  in  the  form  of  a  biscuit, 
used  in  long  voyages,  travels,  Ac, 

Meatedt  (mSt'ed),  a.    Fed;  fattened. 

Strong  oxen  and  horses,  well  shod  and  wdl  clad. 
Well  meated  and  used.  Tusser. 

Meat-fly  (mSf  flIX  n.  A  fly  which  deposits 
its  eggs  on  meat;  particularly  the  Mutea 
vomitoria,  a  blue -bodied  species,  which 
abounds  in  the  summer. 

Meatht  (m€thy  n.  [See  Mead.]  liquor  or 
drink  obtained  from  fruit 

For  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes.  InoiTensive  must,  and  meaths 
From  many  a  berry.  Mitten. 

MfatlniWf  (m6fi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  meaty;  fleshiness. 

Meatless  (metles),  a.    Destitute  of  meat 

Meat-OfTerlng  (m6t'of-«r-ingX  n.  An  offer- 
ing or  sacrifice  consisting  of  meat  or  food, 
or  more  strictly  of  nothing  but  flour  and  oiL 
The  law  or  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  meat- 
offering is  described  in  Lev.  ii.  and  vL 

Meat-me  (mdt'pl),  n.  A  pie  made  of  meat 
or  flesh. 

Meat  -  — i^«ww  (m€t ' silx-man),  n.  One 
who  sells  meat;  spedflcally,  an  agent  in 
town  who  recdves  carcasses  from  cattle- 
raisen  for  sale,  and  disposes  of  them  to  re- 
tail butchers. 

Meat  screen  (mfeyskrtoX  n.  A  metal  screen 

8 laced  behind  meat  while  roasting,  to  reflect 
tie  heat  of  the  fire. 

Meatus (m6-a'tusX  n.  [L.,  from  meo,  to  go.] 
A  passage :  a  terai  applied  in  anatomy  to 
various  ducts  and  passages  of  the  body;  as, 
the  meaJtuM  auditoriut,  the  passage  of  the 
ear;  metUut  eytUeut,  the  gall-duct 

Meat7(in6t1X  <^  Abounding  In  meat;  fleshy, 
but  not  fat;  resembling  meat;  as,  a  meaty 
flavour. 

Meaw,Meawl(ma,m<UX  SeeMxw.MiwL. 


F&te.  &r,  fat  fftll;        m€,  met.  h£r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not  mOve;       tOlie,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      li,  Sc.  almne;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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Mttuel  t  (md'zlX  n.    Samo  as  Mewle. 
Maasle  (mS'zIX  v.i.     To  fall  in  veiy  fine 
drops :  lald  of  rain.    See  MiSTLB,  MizzuB. 

The  air  feels  more  moist  when  the  water  is  in  small 
than  in  great  drops;  in  mtM»lim^mvA  soaking  rain, 
than  in  great  showers.  A  rhtthnct. 

]|«ttlei,t  n.pL     [Fr.  meubUi.}    Morable 
goods.    Chatuw, 

meohailio  (mS-kanOk).  n.  1.  One  skilled  or 
employed  in  shaping  and  oniting  materials, 
as  wood,  metal,  oc.,  into  any  kind  of  struc- 
ture, machine,  or  other  object;  an  artisan; 
an  artlfloer;  one  who  follows  a  mechanical 
occonation  for  his  liring :  a  term  somewhat 
looaeqr  applied,  but  always  excluding  a|^* 
cultural  labourers,  or  labourers  who  woric 
with  pick,  shovel,  spade,  or  similar  tools, 
and  sometimes  restricted  to  those  emploved 
in  making  and  repairing  machinery.— JTe- 
dMnict'  MittihUe,  an  insntntion  for  the  in- 
struction and  recreation  of  persons  of  the 
lower  and  artisan  classes,  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, a  library,  museum,  courses  of  lessons, 
A0.—9TS,  Artiflcer,  artisan,  operative. 
ifacTianiC  (m£-kan'ik),  a.  Same  as  Me- 
ehanieal,  but  not  so  commonly  or  widely 
applied.  In  the  following  quotations  it  is 
used  in  the  sense  noted  under  Mechani- 
cal, 4. 

Attthmnie  slares 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers.    Sfu^. 

To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king. 

Descend  to  a  mechanic  dialect.    Roscommon. 

Ifetihanloal  (md-kan'ik-idX  a.  fLiiMcAani- 
eiM,  Or.  m^oAantitot,  from  vniehani^  a  ma- 
chine.] 1.  Pertaining  to  or  in  accordwice 
with  the  principles  or  laws  of  mechanics; 
depending  upon  mechanism  or  machinery; 
as.  a  mitchanieal  contrivance.— 2.  Besem- 
bling  a  machine;  as  (a)  acting  without 
thought  or  independence  of  judgment:  said 
of  persons:  as.  he  was  a  vMchaniMX  fol- 
lower of  the  precepts  of  his  master.  Q>) 
Done  as  if  by  a  machine,  that  is,  without 
deliberate  d^ign,  but  bv  the  mere  force  of 
habit,  or  characterized  by  slavish  and  un- 
thinking  obedience  to  rule  or  external  guid- 
ance; as,  he  made  a  tiMcAanurcU  movement 
with  his  hand :  the  artists'  work  betrayed 
a  nMcAamooZ  style  of  drawing.— 8.  Pertain- 
ing to  artisans  or  mechanics  or  their  em- 
ployments. Hence— 4.  t  In  disparagement, 
of  mean  occupation;  base;  rude;  mean; 
vulgar;  servile.  '  Base  and  fMchaniccX  nig- 
gardise.'    HoUantL 

Hang  him.  mtchaniocU  salt^tter  rogue  i    SMak. 

See  also  quotations  under  Mbohavto.— 
6.  Acting  by  or  resulting  from  weight  or 
momentum;  as,  mechanical  pressure.— 
0.  Pertaining  to  those  changes  of  bodies  in 
which  they  form  compounds  without  losing 
their  identity  in  the  compound  substance: 
as  opposed  to  chemical;  as.  a  mechanical 
mixture;  me^Mnieal  decomposition.— Ife- 
ehanical  phUoeophy,  also  called  the  ccrpue- 
cular  phuceophy,  is  that  which  explains  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  operations 
of  corporeal  things  on  the  prinoipfes  of  me- 
chanics, viz.  the  motion,  gravity,  figure, 
arrangement,  disposition,  greatness,  or 
smallness  of  the  narts  which  compose  natu- 
ral bodies.— Jfiseaameai  pctoere,  the  simple 
instruments  or  elements  of  which  every 
machine,  however  complicated,  must  be 
constructed ;  they  are  the  lever,  the  wheel 
and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane, 
the  wedge,  and  the  torew.—Medtanieal  «o- 
lution  cf  a  prxMem,  a  solution  by  any  art 
or  contrivance  not  strictly  geometrical,  as 
tar  means  of  the  ruler  and  compasses  or 
other  instruments.— Jf«Manioa{  theory,  in 
tiMd.  that  system  by  which  all  diseases  were 
attributed  principidly  to  lentor,  or  morbid 
viscidity  of  the  blood.— iZodfc*  <tf  median- 
ical  oriffin,  in  gecL  rocks  composed  of  sand, 
pebbles,  fragments,  and  the  like,  mechan- 
ically united ;  as  distinguished  from  those 
whidi  have  a  regular  crystalline  texture. 
—Mechanical  curve,  a  curve  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  the  relation  between  the  ab- 
scissa and  the  ordinate  cannot  be  expressed 
by  an  algebraic  equation.  Such  curves  are 
now  generall  V  called  tranecendentai  curvet. 
^Mechaniau,  Chemical.  These  terms  are 
thus  distinguished:  those  changes  which 
bodies  undeivo  without  altering  their  con- 
stitution, thai  is,  losing  their  identity,  such 
as  dianges  of  place,  of  figure.  Ac,  are  me- 
chanical; those  which  alter  the  constitution 
of  bodies,  making  them  different  substances, 
as  when  flour,  yeast,  and  water  unite  to 
form  bread,  are  ehcmicaL  In  the  one  case, 
the  changes  relate  to  mattet  of  matter,  as 

ch,  cAain;     eh,  Sc.  lodb;     g,go;     i,joh:     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sity;     fB,  CAen;  th.  CAin;     w,  tcig;    wh,  wAig;    zh.  azure.— See  Key. 


the  motions  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  or  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  a  ship  under  sail;  in 
the  other  case,  the  changes  occur  between 
the  particles  of  matter,  as  the  action  of  heat 
in  melting  lead,  or  the  union  of  sand  and 
lime  forming  mortar.  Most  of  what  are 
usually  called  the  mechanic  arts  are  partly 
mechanical  and  partly  chemical 

MftOtianlotlt  (m6-kan^ik-al}.  n.  A  mechanic. 
'  Bude  mechanicaie, '    Shak. 

]IedUUlloalil«  (md-kan'ik-al-IsX  v.t.  To 
render  mechanical  or  mean;  to  debase. 

Miicliaiilnally  (md-kan'ik-al-U),  adv.  In  a 
mechanical  manner;  (a)  according  to  the 
laws  of  mechanism  or  good  workmanship. 
(jb)  By  physical  force  or  power,  (c)  In  a 
manner  resembling  a  machine:  without 
thought  or  intelligence;  without  independ- 
ence of  judgment;  by  the  mere  force  of 
habit:  as,  to  play  on  an  instrument  mecha- 
nically. 

MrnihaillOftlmilll  (mft-kan^tt-al-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  mechanical  or  governed  by, 
or  as  if  by.  mechanism. 

Mrnihanlcian  (mek-an-ish'an),  n.  One  skilled 
in  mechanics. 

The  obsenrations  of  mcekanicimHS  show  certain 
things  respecting  falling  bodies  on  our  jrlobe. 

Sroti^Aam. 

MeehanlOO-Cbemical  (m6-kana-k6-kem1k. 
al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  dependent  on  both 
mechanics  and  chemistnr;  a  term  used  spe- 
cifically in  rmrd  to  the  sciences  of  md- 
vanism,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  wluch 
exhibit  phenomena  which  require  for  their 
explanation  an  application  of  the  laws  of 
mechanics  and  chonlstry. 
Mttdianios  (mfi-kanlksX  n.  1. 1  The  science 
of  machinery.  Newton. —2.  A  common  name 
for  the  science  which  treats  of  motion  and 
force.  This  science  has  often  been  divided 
bv  writers  into— ftaCicf,  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples or  theorems  which  apply  to  bodies  at 
rest  under  the  action  of  natural  forces;  and 
dynamict,  embracing  the  principles  of  equi- 
liorium  and  action  of  bodies  in  a  state  of 
motion.  Other  writers  subdivide  the  sub- 
ject into  the  mechanice  cf  tdidt  and  the 
mechaniet  qf  fiuidt;  and  a  modem  division 
is  into  kinematieSt  or  the  laws  of  motion 
geometrically  considered,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  causes  of  motion,  and  dyna- 
miet,  or  the  laws  of  motion  and  force. 
—Animal  mechania.  a  branch  of  mecha- 
nics in  which  the  prmclples  of  the  science 
are  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  solid 
frameworiE  of  the  human  body,  and  also  of 
the  different  animal  motions,  the  whole 
structure  being  regarded  as  a  machine.  The 
most  important  mechanical  principle  which 
comes  into  operation  in  the  animal  machine 
Is  that  of  the  lever.  The  bones  form  the 
arme  of  the  levers,  the  muscles,  contractible 
at  the  command  of  the  will  or  fancy,  repre- 
sent the  power,  the  joints  the  fulcrume  or 
points  of  support;  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  or  of  indlvidnal  limbs,  as  ft  may  hap- 
pen, constitute  the  weight  or  resistance.  In- 
creased, as  in  the  case  or  the  hands  at  times, 
by  some  substance  carried  or  held  by  them. 
—Practiealmechanici,the  application  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  to  practical  pur- 

Eoses.  as  the  construction  of  machines, 
uilding^  Ac.  —  Rational  mechaniet,  that 
branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  the 
theory  of  motion;  kinematics. 
MeChailltni  (mek'an-izmX  n.  1.  The  parts 
collectively,  or  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  a  machine,  engine,  or  instrument 
intended  to  apply  power  to  a  useful  pur- 
pose; the  arrangement  and  relation  of  the 
moving  and  other  parts  in  a  machine ;  me- 
chanical construction ;  machinery;  as,  the 
mechanitm  is  very  complicated;  a  sldlfnl 
piece  of  mechanitm. 

Art  does  not  analyse,  or  abstract,  or  classify,  or 
generalize;  it  does  not  lay  bare  the  mtchanitm  of 
thought,  or  erolve  by  a  rigid  disdectic  the  secret  order 
and  system  of  nature  and  history.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  Action  according  to  the  lawsof  mechanics; 
mechanical  action.    [Bare.] 

Afker  the  chyle  has  pasMd  throiwh  the  lungs,  na- 
ture continues  her  usual  mec/uuttsm^  to  convert  it 
into  animal  substances.  Arbutkiut. 

Mecbanlft  (mek'an-istX  n.  l.  A  maker  of 
machines,  or  <Nie  skilled  In  machinery;  a 
mechanic 

The  mtckanUt  will  be  afraid  to  assert  before  hardy 
contradiction  the  posribiHty  of  tearing  down  bulwarks 
with  a  silk-worm's  thread.  yoktuon. 

2.  One  of  a  school  of  phflosojAers  who  refer 
all  the  changes  In  the  universe  to  the  effect 
of  merely  mechanical  forces. 

(mek'an-IzX  *•<•  Pi^t-  A  PP- 


mechanized;  ppr.  mechanizing.  TO  subject 
to  contrivance,  art,  or  sldll;  to  form  bv  con- 
trivance or  design ;  to  form  mechsnlcony. 
'The  human  frame  a  nuchanized  automa- 
ton.'   Shelley. 

M«OhuiograplilO  (mek'an-d-graf'ikX  a 
1.  Treating  of  mechanics.    [Bare.]— 2.  Per- 
taining to  mechanography. 

MftChanographlrt  (mek-an-og'ra-flstX  ^ 
An  artist  who.  by  mechanical  means,  roulti- 

8 lies  copies  of  any  work  of  art,  writing,  or 
lellke. 
Mttchanograpliy  (mek-an-og'ra-flX  n.  [Or. 
michani,  a  maonlne,  and  graphs,  to  write 
or  engrave.  ]  The  art  of  multiplying  copies 
of  a  writing  or  any  work  of  art  by  the  use 
of  a  machine. 

Hadxannigy  (mek'an-«r-ji).  n.  [Or.  miehanf, 
a  machine,  and  ermm,  work.]  That  branch 
of  mechanics  which  treats  of  moving  ma- 
chines.   [Bare.] 

Meolkltaxl8t(mek-it'ftrlstXn.  [Aticr Mech- 
itar  Da  Petro.  a  native  of  Sebaste.  who 
founded  a  religious  society  at  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  a  know- 
ledge of  the  old  Armenian  language  and 
literature.]  One  of  a  society  or  sect  of  Ar- 
menians acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  but  retaining  their  own  ritual  with 
a  few  alterations.  They  have  printed  tiie 
best  editions  of  Armenian  classics. 

Moni^i^w  fmeklinX  n.  A  species  of  fine  lace 
made  at  Mechlin  or  Mallnes  in  Belgium. 

M^fthHw  fmekOin).  a.  The  term  applied  to 
a  fine  kind  of  lace  manufactured  at  Mechlin, 
or  Mallnes,  in  Belgium. 

Mechoaoan  Boot  (m«-chd'a-kanX  n. 
[From  Mechoaoan,  In  Mexico,  whence  it  is 
obtained.]  The  large  thick  tuber  of  Ivo- 
maa  (Batatat)  Jalapa,  a  native  of  Menco 
and  Uie  Southern  states  of  America.  It 
yields  a  ialap  of  very  feeble  propertlea 

Mecometer  (mfikom'et-^rX  n.  [Or.  nUkot, 
length,  and  metron,  measure.]  A  kind  of 
graduated  compass  used  to  measure  the 
length  of  new-bom  infants. 

Meoonate(m61con-&tXn.  Asaltofmeconlc 
add. 

KeconiC  (md-kon'ik),  a.  [Or.  mikdn,  a 
poppy.]  A  term  applied  to  the  peculiar 
acid  with  which  morphia  is  combined  in 
opium.  When  pure,  meconic  acid  (CyHfOy) 
forms  small  white  crystals.  Its  aqueous 
solution  forms  a  deep  red  colour  with  the 
persalts  of  iron,  which  therefore  are  good 
tesUforit    It  Is  a  tribasic  acid. 

Meoonln,  Keoonliie  (mftlcon-inX  n.  [Or. 
mikdn,  a  poppv.]  (C10H10O4.)  A  neutral 
substance  existmg  in  opium.  It  is  a  white 
fusible  substance,  composed  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen. 

Mtooonlum  (me-kd'ni-nmX  n.  [Or.  mikd- 
num.  from  f»UX:^,a  ];>oppy.]  l.t  The  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  poppy.— 2.  The  flnt  fieces 
of  Infants. 

MeoonopilBCmfi-kd-nop'sisXn.  {Qr.mik^, 
a  poppy,  and  cptit,  appearance.]  A  small 
genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Papaveracev. 
They  are  perennial,  rarely  annual  herbs, 
with  vellow  juice,  entire  or  lobed  leaves, 
and  handsome  yellow,  nurple,  or  blue 
flowers  on  long  stalks,  wnlch  droop  when 
in  bud.  One  species  CM.  eambrica,  or 
Welsh  poppy)  occurs  In  Oreat  Britain,  and 
is  often  grown  on  rockwork  as  an  ornamen- 
tal planC 

Kedal  (med'alX  n.  [Fr.  midaiUe,  from  L. 
metaUum,  Or.  metaUon,  metal.  See  Metal.  ] 
A  coin,  or  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a 
coin,  stamped  with  some  figure  or  device  to 
preserve  the  portrait  of  some  distinguished 
person,  or  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
action  or  event,  or  as  a  reward  of  merit 

The  Roman  medal*  were  their  current  coin;  when 
an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was 
stamped  and  issued  out  of  the  mint.         Addison. 

Itodalet  (med'al-et),  n.  A  smaller  kind  of 
medal,  not  larger  than  the  varieties  of  the 
ordinuT  current  coinage  of  a  country,  but 
differing  from  that  in  never  passiiu  for 
money  or  having  the  same  die.  Medalets 
are  sometimes  suq>ended  from  the  person, 
and  in  Catholic  countries  are  impressed 
with  figures  of  saints. 

Medalllc  (m«-dal'lk),  a.    Pertaining  to  a 

medal  or  to  medals. 

Admiral  Vernon  win  riilne  In  our  medaltic  history. 

H.  H'atpoie. 

Medallion  (m6-dal'ynnX  n.  [Fr.  midaiXXon. 
from  m^dai^.]  1.  A  large  antique  medal 
stmck  in  Bome  and  in  the  provinces  by  the 
emperors.  They  were  usually  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  exceeded  In  size  the  largest  coins 
of  these  metals  of  which  the  name  and  value 


HBDALUBT 

are  known.  They  wore  probaWj'  itnck  to 
commemorate  penons  or  evooU. 

B.  Anjtliiilg  reMmbllnginchtpieMofmoUl, 
u.  In  Ortft.  mnj  olroolii  or  ovil.  toi  lomo- 
tlmsa  HUBTS  Ublet,  beuing  on  It  objecla 
npreHDtad  In  relJet.  u  Ogurei,  belOi,  Bnl- 
in&lB.  flowfln.  ^c 

Medallllt,  HedliJlBt  (m«d'Bl-i>t),  n.  1.  Aa 
engrnvef,  •tamper,  cr  moulder  oj  medaH. 
'Sculptor*,  palnten,  and  wwaaJLrii.  Jfoc- 
aufciu,— S  A  penon  th»t  Ei  ikffled  or  ouri- 
oua  fn  medali.— 3.  One  who  ha*  gained  a 
medal  aa  the  reward  ot  merit 

MedaUurgy  (med'al-fir-Jl),  n.  LM^.  uid 
Or.  tram,  work.]  The  art  ol  nuking  and 
•crilifnir  mnrtali  and  coUu. 

)ret.  &  pp.  mediled; 

*"      "'.far.  Smli' 


fiip.'jb. 
n  O.ft. 


[That  la,  enter 

S.  To  laterCere  with  mattan  with  which  on 
■honld  havanothliigtodo:  to  take  part  1 
■aother  ptrsoti'i  affairs  In  an  offlcJoua,  In 
HTtbuni.  or  oSenilva  manner;  to  bandli 
touch,  or  oae  thlnce  wltb  which  one  hai  n 
boatnea:  toUowed  bjr  teilA  or  in,  or  uie 
■baolulelj. 

Wby  ilifKjdcit  Ilini  mtJUl'  to  r>i>  huni 


Meddler  <modi«r! 
ODB  (hat  Interfere 


,      d'l.sum),  a.    Olyen  to 

ig;  ant  to  Interpose  In  the  aOalra  of 
DiScloiuljr  InCrualn. 


jnedl^nm-neaX  n-    oa- 

a  Interpoaitlon  tn  the  aflalra  of  othera. 

■Buoh  auddittenunta  it  commoul;  blam- 

aUe.'    ilormK 
Meddllac  (medllngV  p.  and  a.     Omdoui; 

bntyarofficionelj  Interpoalng  Inothermen'i 

affaln;  u,  a  mrddltng  neighbour. 


H«ddUiislT(nisd'l[ng.U).aiJD.  In  a  meddling 
manHerTonloloualJ;  intorferlngly. 
Kede  (mSdX  n.     A  naUT 


)dlB,  n.  pi.     See  UlDIUlI. 
IdlKy  t™«'^l---»l).  "■     The 


Hedl»TBUA,lIadlenLll(Kmed-<-e^ai-latX 

n.  On»Tensdlnthehlaloryor  the  middle 
agei :  one  who  tjrmpathliai  with  the  spirit 
and  principle!  oE  the  middle  aget.    Quart. 


ot  the  middle  agea 

(mS-dl^J.  a.    [I. 

r,  middle]    Mean;  pertaining  t 


Medial  (m«'dl-^),  a.    [I.   midlalii,  from 

-"■ Iddle-l    Mean;  portalnli      "     " 

Lverage.  —  Jffdiol  aliigai 


nore  Ingredlenla  Dl  dltlc 
laluea,  tlio  quwitltr  ani 
jrodlent  being  given. 
HedlAl  <mra-alX  n. 


n  Grak  pain. 

,„ .J  tbe  three  Qre(._ 

aa  being  Intermediate  In 


•aoad  between  the  hard 
the  aaplratei  dA,  eh.  th. 
Sedlaa  (mS'dl-anj,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

lledlan  (me'dl-an),  n.  SameaaMede. 
KedlaatniA'dl-an).  a.  IL  nwdianui,  from 
fiudiiu,  middle.]  Situated  In  the  middle; 
paialng  through  or  along  the  middle.  — 
Jlf>dianIin«,lnanat.averUcalllQe,tuppoaed 
Co  divide  the  bod/  longitudinally  Into  two 
equal  partt— JTuflan  lone.  In  geog.  and 
bM  that  Interval  or  lone  In  the  oceui  be- 

''""'""■ In  depth  beyond 

BvedthatI"    •■• 


which  It  wi 


It  lam 


nerly  bellevi 


deptliB  in  the  ocean. 
—  (mydl-antV  n.  [It  midianU,  from 
>,  to  divide  la  the  middle,  from  L. 
mtitiia.  middle  ]  In  muiie,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  third  above  the  key-note,  be- 
cause It  divides  the  interval  between  the 
tonic  and  dominant  Into  two  thirda  In  the 
scale  ot  0.  E  [s  the  mediant. 
HedlBBtUul  (me-dl-ai'Un-al).  a.  Selatlng 
to  the  medUutlne.  —  Vsdiaif inol  arterCet. 
very  delicate  arterial  brancbes  distributed 
In  the  cellular  tissue  ol  the  medlaatlne. 
HedluUne,  Medlastlnom  {me'dl4a-tln, 
m«'di-as-tl"num),  n.  [LL.  midiaUinvm. 
neut  ot  iMduutinui,  In  the  middle,  from 
■^  nuuliui.  middle.)  The  membnnoui  lep- 
^hest,  formed  by  thedupticatdre 


ing  the  cavity  Is 


under  the  i 


n,anddl 


MBdlAM(m£'dI-at),  a.  IL  media,  medialum. 
to  divide  In  the  middle,  from  nudiiu, 
middle,)  l.  Being  between  two  eitremea; 
middle;  interposed  or  Intervening  In  apace. 


iluctS^'/' 


S.  Bflected  or  gained  br  the  Intervention  of 
amedlumi  aa,  tiie  tncdwli  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  between  two 
ideas.  Lacix- 

—MtdiaU  outeultation  or  pemuiioii.  In 
paOui.  a  mode  of  Inveatlgstlng  the  Internal 

■-  of  the  body  by  meant  of  percnatlon 

'-which  a  Mild  substance 


tifttlOIl  (mE-dl-i 
UatlDE ;  agency  bet 


i),  n.    The  stale 

i  or  Intervening. 

>,.  n.     I.  The  act  of 


Is  to  be  explored,  and  the  blow  made  upon 

Hedlate  (mi'di-it),  ei.  prel.  &,  pp.  medi- 
attd;  ppr.  mtdiafin;.  1.  To  interpose  be- 
tween parties,  u  the  equal  friend  ol  each; 
(0  negoUalc  between  contending  parties, 
with  a  view  to  reconcUlatlon;  to  uilercede; 
to  arbitrate:  tt,  to  mediate  between  two 
enemiea.— {.TobelKtween  two.    [Rare] 


KedlsrallBm,  IlBdlavaUtm  (med-i-Oal- 
Itml  n.  The  spirit  or  princlplea  of  the 
middle  ages :  adoption  of  the  principles  ot 
the  middle  ages :  said  partlcuUrty  of  reli- 
^on  and  art  | 


1.  Action  or  relation  ol   anything  Inter- 
poaed;  Interpoiltion;  Intervention;  mediate 


Bledl&tmUlm  (di'dl-at-it-i"ibon),  n. 


uiueiaUon  of  the  smaller  Oermnu  tovanlin- 
ttet  to  larger  contiguous  stata.  which  took 
place  on  a  laige  Kate  after  the  dissDintlon 
ot  the  Qermao  Empire  la  ISOS.  The  term 
wasoriglaallyuted,  during  the  eontlnnance 
ot  the  empire.  In  reference  to  the  cooteralon 
of  certain  sUtes  Into  portloni  of  the  terri- 
tory with  which  they  were  directly  con- 

tiad,  that  It,  made  mediately,  Inttead  of 
Immediately,  dependent  on  the  empire. 
BledlatUe  (me^-at-ii).  vi.  pret.  i.  pp. 
tnedialu«f;  ppr.  miifiatizitip.  To  render 
mediate ;  tpecUlcally,  to  reader  mediately 
dependent ;  to  annex,  at  a  small  state 
governed  by  a  sovereign  prince,  to  a  larger 

and  privileges.     See  MEDIATIUTIOB, 
Sedl&tor  (mS'dl-it.*r),  n.    One  that  medi- 
ates; one  that  Interposes  between  parties 
at  vnriance  lor  the  purpose  of  reooncUing 

Hence,  by  way  ot  eminence,  Chrlat  Is  called 
The  MediaioIi,  the  Intercessor  through 
whom  sloneit  may  be  reconciled  Ifi  Ood. 


STN.  Interceasor,  advocate,  propltlab 
terceder,  arbitrator,  umpire, 
Me(LatOil«l(me'dl-a-td"rl-al).a.  B.. 
to  a  mediator;  pertaining  to  the  otau»  or 
character  of  a  mediator;  as,  medtatoriat 


KedlAtOTlallT  (me'dl-a-tfi"ri-al-ll),  ads.    In 
tiie  mannerot  a  mediator. 
nedlatOTBUP  (me'dl-it-«r-ahlp>,  n.      The 

Btodlfttoiy  (m6'di-*to-riX  a.    Pertaining  to 

Uedlatreii,  Hedlatrlz  (me'dl-&^^eB,  tad- 
dl-at-riktXn.    A  female  mediator. 

n  ;Gr,  oiAfiM,  a 

I  T    A  plant  of 

II  4ieaL  IKare.] 

II  lee  MIPICIL.] 

II  [See  Medic] 

I  y^^totha 

shrubby  plants  with  trifoliate  leaves^  nuiuy- 
flowered  peduncles,  and  curioualy- curved 
or  ntlrally-twlaled  frulli.   M.  Htim  (poivle 


IckorluoemeJ  b  found  wild 


nt«.  fkr,  fat,  fitll; 


t,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      nSte,  i 
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in  the  fleldi  of  Europe,  if.  lumtlina,  black 
medlck  or  black  nonsach,  lo  called  from  the 
black  colour  of  the  ripe  pods,  grows  in 
roeadowi.  pasturea.  and  watte  grounds,  and 
affords  excellent  fodder  for  uieep.  It  is 
also  known,  from  the  colour  of  its  flower, 
by  the  name  of  veUow  lucerne,  and  to  far- 
tners  by  that  of  hop-tr^oil,  from  its  resem> 
blanoe  to  the  true  hop -trefoil,  or  yellow 
dover.  M.  ordoria  (tree-medick)iB  a  yiUous 
shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  There  are  about  forty  species, 
natives  of  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  rforth- 
em  Africa. 

Medloal  (med^-al).  a.  [L.L.  tfudiealii, 
tit>m  L.  nudietu,  pertaining  to  healing,  from 
medeor,  to  heal,  to  cure;  probably  uUed  to 
Or.  miaoe,  care,  and  midomai,  to  take  care 
of.]  Pertaining  to,  employed  in,  or  in 
•ome  way  connected  with  medicine  or  the 
art  of  healing  diseases;  as,  (a)  devoted  to  or 
engaged  in  healing  diseases;  aiL  the  medical 
prMMsion;  meduxU  services,  (o)  Medidnal; 
tending  to  cure ;  as,  the  medieeU  properties 
of  a  plant  (c)  Adapted,  intended,  or  insti- 
tutea  to  teach  medical  science;  as,  medical 
schools;  medieal  institutions.— JfinfieoZ  ju- 
ritprudenee,  the  application  of  medical 
science  to  the  administration  of  justice,  in 
the  determination  of  doubtful  questions 
such  as  medical  evidence  is  likely  u>  throw 
light  upon;  forensic  medicine. 

Kedlral^  (med'ikal-U),  adv.  In  a  medi- 
cal manner;  according  to  Che  rules  of  the 
healing  art»  or  for  the  purpose  of  healing; 
as,  a  mineral  medieaUy  used  or  applied;  a 
plant  medieaUy  considered. 

Medlcaniaiit  (me-dik'a-ment  or  med'i-ka- 
mentX  n,  [Fr.  m^ieamerUf  from  L.  mediea- 
mentum.  See  MXDICAL.]  Anything  used 
for  heaUng  diseases  or  wounds;  a  medicine; 
a  healing  application. 

A  cruel  wound  was  cured  by  acaldhig  meditamt»tT. 

Sir  tK  rem//e. 

KtfllfiiiTnwitnl  (medl-ka-ment^'alX  a.  Re- 
lating to  healins  applications ;  having  the 
Qualities  of  medloaments. 

T^^<»^Mnyn^Tly(*"*^'^'^-^^*>*"**"^*^-">.  adv. 

After  the  manner  of  healing  applications. 

Madioafter  (medlk-as-tAr),  n.  A  auack- 
doctor.  'JffolEoMtort,  pretenders  to  physic ' 
WhUloek. 

Medicate  (med1k-&t][,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  medi- 
cated; ppr.  medicating.  [J*.  medleo,  medi- 
catum,  from  medieut.  See  Msdioal.  1  L  To 
tincture  or  imbue  with  heaUng  substances, 
or  with  anything  medidnaL 

To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great  effects  of  medi' 
€at€tt  waters.  ArbuthMot. 

2.  To  treat  with  medicine;  to  heal;  to  cure. 
Medication  (med-ik-i'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  medicating  or  imbuing  with 
medicinal  substances;  the  infusion  of  medi- 
cinal virtues.— S.t  The  use  or  application  of 
medicine. 

He  ad  vlteth  to  obverre  the  equinoxes  and  solstices, 
and  to  decline  meditnticH  ten  days  before  and  after. 

.Sir  7*.  Br9WH*. 

MedicatiTe  (med'ik-&t-ivX  a.  Curing;  tend- 
ing to  cure.  'Physicians  who  profess  to 
fouow  nature  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
by  watching  and  aiding  her  medicative 
powers.'    D.  Stewart 

Medioean  Cmed-i-sd'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Med*eit  a  oelebraced  Florentine  family, 
who  were  eminent  patrons  of  art  and  liter- 
ature; as,  the  Medieean  Venus. 

WfdiiiUft^Tt  (med'sin-a-blX  a.  Having  the 
properties  of  medicine;  medidnaL 

Some  rrieft  are  mmUeinabtei  that  is  one  of  them. 
For  it  doth  physic  lore  Shak. 

Medidnal  (me-dis'in-al,  formerly  med'sin-al 
ormed-i-sIn'alX  a»  [L.  medieinalie.'i  1.  Hav- 
ing the  property  of  neallng  or  of  mitigating 
disease ;  adapts  to  the  cure  or  alienation 
of  bodily  disorders;  as,  medicinal  plants: 
medidnal  virtues  of  minerals;  medicinal 
apiinn. 

Ihop  tears  as  bst  as  the  Arabian  trees 
"TXmt  medicinai  gam.  Shak. 

2.  Pertaining  to  medicine. 

Learned  he  was  in  mmticinel  lore.    Hudtbra*. 

MedJctnalTy  (me-dis'in-al-UV  adv.  In  a 
medidnal  manner:  as  (a)  with  medicinal 
qualities.  (6)  With  a  view  to  healing;  as, 
to  use  a  minoal  m^HdnaXbu. 

TflHlt^flt  (med'sin  or  medl-aini  n,  [Fr. 
m/decine,  L  medicinal  tit>m  mMuetu,  heal- 
ing, curing,  from  m«d«or,  to  heal.  SeeiiKDl- 
OAL.]  L  Any  substance  used  aa  a  remedy  for 
disease;  cuxvtive  agency;  remedy;  physic: 
used  by  Shakspere  fbr  a  drug  of  any  kind. 

If  the  rascal  have  not  Rivea  me  mtdicitu  to  make 
.    me  love  him,  111  be  hanged.  SMmJt. 


Sick,  O,  side— 
If  not,  rU  ne'er  trust  media'tte.        SMaJt. 

2.  The  science  and  art  of  preventing,  during, 
or  alleviating  the  disease  of  the  human 
body;  as,  the  study  of  medioine;  a  student 
ot  medicine.  Medioine  admits  of  numerous 
divisions,  of  which  the  most  general  are 
pathology,  hygiene,  and  therajpeutioe  (In- 
duding  phync,  eurgery,  and  cbttetrice).  See 
these  terms.  —  3.  liie  equivalent  given  by 
En^ish  writers  for  terms  used  among  Ame- 
rican Indians  and  other  savage  tribes  to  de- 
note anything  which  is  supposed  to  possess 
supemi^tural  or  mysterious  power,  or  any 
ceremony  performed  as  a  charm.— JfedietTM 
weal.mMicine  etamp,  names  given  to  certain 
small,  greenish,  square  stones  found  near 
old  Roman  towns  and  stations  throughout 
Europe,  engraved  with  inscriptions  on  one 
or  more  borders,  used  as  seals  by  the  old 
Roman  physicians  to  stamp  the  names  of 
their  medicines  on  wax  or  other  plastic  sub- 
stance. 

Medidnet  (med'sin),  v.t.    l.  To  administer 
medicine  to.— 2.  To  cure,  as  by  medicine. 
Great  Kiiefii,  I  see,  medicimt  the  less.    Shak. 

Medidnet  (med'sinX  n.  [Ft.  mideein.^  A 
physidan. 

Meet  we  the  me<licitu  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  punce. 

Medidne-Chest  (med'sin-chest  or  med'i-sin- 
chest),  n.  A  chest  for  holding  medicines, 
together  with  such  instruments  and  appli- 
ances as  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
sunrery. 

Medldne-man  (med'sin-man  or  med'i-sin- 
man),  n.  A  name  given  by  English  writers 
as  an  equivalent  for  tenus  used  by  American 
Indians  and  other  savage  tribes  to  signify 
any  man  whom  they  suppose  to  possess 
mysterious  or  supernatural  powers. 

MedldL  n.    See  medio  and  Msdioaoo. 

MediOO-le«a(med'i-k6-16"galXa.  Pertain- 
ing to  meoical  jurisprudence,  or  law  as  af- 
fected by  mediod  facts. 

Medicst  (med'iksX  n.  The  science  of  medi- 
cine.   Dr.  Spencer. 

Medietas  T.fagnaa  (me-dl'£-tas  Un'ffw^X  n. 

g..,  half  tongue.]    In  law,  a  jury,  half  na- 
ves, half  foreigners,  formerly  impannelled 
for  the  trial  of  a  foreigner. 
Mediety  (md^VtiX  n.  rPr.  m/diiU,  L.  me- 
dietoM,  from  L.  inedtue,  middle.  ]  The  middle 
state  or  part;  half;  moiety.    [Rare.] 

Which  (syrens)  notwithstandinic  were  of  another 
description  containing  no  fishy  composure,  but  made 
up  of  man  and  bird ;  the  human  mediefy  variously 
fuaced  not  only  above  but  below.      .Sir  7*.  Browne. 

MedieTal,  and  its  derivatives.  See  MiDi- 
JIVAL.  &c. 

M^ine,  Medino  (me-dSn',  me-d^n6),  n.  A 
small  coin  and  money  of  account  hi  Egypt, 
the  fortieth  part  of  a  piastre. 

Medi00ralt(m6'di-5-kralXa.  (L.  mediocrii. 
See  Mbdioobitt.]  Being  of  a  middle  qua- 
lity :  indifferent ;  ordinary ;  as,  medioeral 
intellect    Addieon.    [Rare.] 

Mediocre  (m6'di-5-k6rX  »•  [Fr.,  from  L. 
mediocrit.  See  Mkdiocritt.]  Of  moderate 
degree  or  Quality;  middle  rate;  middling. 
'A  very  mediocre  poet,  one  DnuHton.'  Pope. 

Mediocre  (md'dl-o-kdrX  n.  l.  One  of  mid- 
dling quality,  talents,  or  merit.  Southey. 
[Rare.  ]— 2.  A  monk  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
years  of  age,  who  was  excused  from  the 
offlce  of  the  chantry  and  reading  the  epistle 
and  gospel,  but  performed  his  duty  In  choir, 
doister,  and  refectory. 

Mediooriit  (ro6'di-6-kri8tX  n.  A  person  of 
middling  abilities.    [Rare.] 

MediOditF  (mfi-di-ok'ri-tn.n.  rL.medioeri- 
tat,  from  medioerie,  middling,  Rom  mediue, 
middle.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mediocre ;  a  middle  state  or  d^gtte ;  a  mo- 
derate degree  or  rate. 

Men  of  age  seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full 
period,  but  content  themselves  with  a  mgd$*cri(y  of 
success.  BiMCcn. 

From  the  most  careful  and  skilAil  tuition  seldom 
anything  results  above  mediocrity.       D.  Stnvart 

2.  Moderation;  temperance. 

We  owe  obedience  to  the  taw  of  reason,  which 
teachcth  mediocrHy  In  meats  and  drinks.      Hooker. 

8.  A  person  of  mediocre  talents  or  abilities 
of  any  Idnd,  especially  a  person  who  comes 
before  the  public  in  any  capadty;  as,  not 
much  was  to  be  expected  from  a  mediocrity 
Ukehim. 

MedioxnmooB  t  (md-dl-ok'sQ-musX  a.  [L. 
tneduKBtttfua,  from  medita,  middle.  J  Having 
the  character  of  a  medium;  mediatoiy. 

The  whole  order  of  the  modioxumou*  or  Intemun- 
dal  deities.  Dr.  H.  More. 


Meditancet (medatansX  n.    Meditation. 

Your  first  thought  is  more 

Than  others'  laboured  mtditanee.      Beau.  &>  Ft. 

Meditate  (med^i-tit),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  medi- 
tated; ppr.  meditatkng.  [L.  meditor.  medi- 
tatUM,  to  meditate.]  To  dwell  on  anythlnff  in 
thought ;  to  turn  or  revolve  any  subject  In 
the  mind;  to  cogitate;  to  ruminate;  to  give 
one's  self  up  to  mental  contemplation. 

His  delight  is  in  the  taw  of  the  Lord;  and  hi  his 
law  doth  he  medttate  day  and  night.  Ps.  i.  s. 

Meditate  (med'l-tit),  v.t  1.  To  plan  by  re- 
volving in  the  mind;  to  contrive;  to  intend. 

Some  affirmed  that  I  meditated  a  war. 

EiAoH  Basilike. 
With  an  infinitive  as  object 

I  meditate  to  /ass  the  remainder  of  life  in  a  state 
of  undisturbed  repose.  PVashtHgtan. 

2.  To  think  on;  tq  revolve  in  the  mind. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  tmeditate  good  things. 

Ecaus.  xiv.  so. 

Meditatio  fugsd  (med-lt&'shi-d fQMdX  [L.. 
intention  of  making  an  escape.)  In  Scots 
law,  a  term  applied  to  the  position  of  a 
debtor  who  meditates  an  escape  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  When  a  creditor 
can  make  oath  that  his  debtor,  whether  na- 
tive or  foreigner,  is  in  meditatione  fugm,  or 
where  he  has  reasonable  ground  of  appre- 
hension that  the  debtor  has  such  an  inten- 
tion, he  is  entitled  to  a  warrant  to  appre- 
hend the  debtor.  The  warrant  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, the  sheriff,  a  magistrate  of  a  burgh,  or  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  is  termed  a  tnedtto- 
tio  fugee  warrant  Under  the  Debtors  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1881.  which  abolishes  imprison- 
ment for  debt  except  In  a  few  special  cases, 
warrants  of  this  kind  are  practically  obsolete. 

Meditation  (med-I-ti'shonX  n.  JL.  medi- 
tatio. See  MKDITATB.]  The  act  of  meditat- 
ing ;  close  or  continued  thought;  the  turn- 
ing or  revolving  of  a  sublect  in  the  mind ; 
continued  mental  reflection:  often  specifi- 
cally thought  devoted  to  religious  subjects. 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of 
my  heart  be  accepuble  in  thy  right.  O  Lord,  my 
strength  and  my  redeemer.  Ps.  aix.  14. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day*bed 

But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.  Shak. 

Medltatiat  (medM-tit-lstX  n.  One  given  to 
mediution  or  thoughtfuiness.    [Rare.] 

Meditative  (med'i-tit>ivX  a.  L  Addicted 
to  meditaUon. 

AbcUlard  was  pious,  reserved,  and  meditativt. 

SeriHsion. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  inclining  to,  or  expressing 
meditation;  as,  a  medilative  mood. 

Inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateiul  feast  H'ordtworth, 

Meditatively  (med'I-tat-Iv-m,  adv.  In  a 
meditative  manner;  with  meditation. 

Meditativenera  (med'i-Ut-Iv-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  meditative.  Cole- 
ridge. 

MedLterrane  t  (med'I-te-rin'^X  o-  Same  as 
Jfaditerroneon. 

He  that  never  saw  the  sea  wiU 
that  there  is  a  mediterrane  sea. 

Mediterranean  (med'i-te-r&"n^an),  a.  [L. 
mediut,  middle,  and  terra,  land.f  1.  Sur- 
rounded by  or  In  the  midst  of  land;  inland; 
as,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  between  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  word  Is  now  applied  exclu- 
sively to  this  particular  sea,  but  formerly 
its  application  was  quite  general  in  the 
sense  of '  Inland.'  Trench  ffhres  the  follow- 
ing instances  :— 

Their  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of  tymber, 
for  the  mediterraneaM  countreys  have  almost  no 
stone.  The  Kyngdome  ^  Jafonia. 

It  (Arabia)  hath  store  of  cities  as  well  medittrrm- 
nean  as  maritime.  HoUand. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  situated  on  or  near,  dwell- 
ing about  the  luedlterranean  Sea. 

MMUterraneoaB(med'i-te-r&''nd-u8Xa.  In- 
land; remote  from  the  ocean  or  sea.  '  Medi- 
terraneoue  parts.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

MedltQllinm(med-i-tul1i-umXn.  lL.mediue, 
midcUe.]    Same  as  Diploe. 

Medium  (ro6'dI-umX  n.  pL  Media  or  Medi- 
ums (m^dl-a.  m^dl-umsX  CI^]  1-  Some- 
thingplaoed  or  ranked  between  other  things; 
sometning  intervening;  a  mean:  (a)  a  point 
or  stage  between  two  extremes ;  a  state  of 
due  restraint;  moderation;  mean. 

The  lust  medium  of  this  case  lies  between  pride 
and  abjection.  Sir  R.  L'Estrai*gt. 

But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 

No  medium  knows;  you  must  be  last  or  first. 

(6)Infita(Aamean.  SeeMBAV.  (e)lalo(ric, 
the  mean  or  middle  term  of  a  syllogism,  (a)  A 
kind  of  paper  of  a  sixe  between  demy  and 


not  be  persuaded 
Hacktuyt. 
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royal.— 2.  Something  intervening  and  also 
serving  ai  a  means  of  transmission  or  com- 
munication ;  necessary  means  of  motion  or 
action;  instromentality  of  communication; 
agency  of  transmission;  that  by  or  through 
Which  anvtliing  is  accomplished,  conveyed, 
or  carried  on;  agency;  instrumentality. 

Prejudice  may  be  considered  as  a  continoal  false 
tnedium  of  viewing  things.  ButUr. 

Specifically,  (a)  a  person  through  whom  the 
action  of  anotner  being  is  said  to  be  mani- 
fested and  transmitted  by  animal  magnet- 
ism, or  a  person  through  whom  spiritual 
manifestations  are  claimed  to  be  made, 
especially  one  who  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
holding  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased.  Some  mediums  claim  to  have 
the  power  of  floating  in  and  moving  through 
the  air,  of  raising  tables  from  the  ground 
and  keeping  them  susp^ded,  and  of  per- 
forming many  other  supernatural  feats. 
(6)  The  liquid  vehicle  with  which  dry  colours 
are  ground  and  prepared  for  painting.— 
Circulating  medium,  coin  and  bank-notes, 
or  paper  convertible  into  money  on  demand; 
currency. 

Medium  (mS'di-um),  a.  Middle;  middling; 
mean;  as,  medium  size. 

MeiUum-siied  (m^dl-um-slzd),  a.  Of  me- 
dium or  middle  size;  of  an  intermediate  or 
of  an  average  size. 

Medjldle  (mefi-di).  n.  A  Turkish  order  of 
knighthood,  instituted  in  1852,  and  con- 
ferred on  many  British  and  other  oflicers 
who  took  part  with  Turkey  in  the  Crimean 
war.— 2.  A  Turkish  golden  coin  worth  from 
17«.  Od.  to  18«. 

Medlar  (med'l^r),  n.  rO.E.  medle-tree, 
O.Fr.  mealier,  mesUr,  medUr,  from  L.  met- 
pUu$,  Or.  megpilon,  medlar.]    A  tree  of  the 

genus  Mespilus,  the  M.  germaniea,  which 
\  found  wild  in  several  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its 
fruit,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  acerbity 
when  first  gathered.  It  loses  this  acerbity 
after  a  few  weeks'  keeping,  and  is  eaten 
when  somewhat  decayed,  m  which  state 
its  flavour  is  highly  reUshed  by  some. 

Youll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that's  the 
right  virtue  of  the  tneMar.  SAaJk. 

Medle,t  Medleyt  (medl.  medOiX  vX  [See 
Mkddlb,  Mbolbt.]    To  mix. 

The  things  taught  by  Mahuroed  are  so  mixt  and 
confused,  that  it  is  no  easy  taslc  to  range  them  under 
distinct  heads:  And  yet  they  are  not  more  tHtdltyd 
in  themselves  than  disadvantageously  represented 
by  writers.  Z,.  Addiscn. 

Medlee,t  a.  [See  Meolst.]  Of  a  mixed 
stuff  or  colour.  '  A  medlee  coat.'  Chaucer. 
Medley  (medli),  9k  [O.Fr.  medUe.  meside; 
Fr.  miUe.  See  MftLiB,  and  also  Mbllay, 
a  form  which  is  sometimes  used.]  1.  A  mix- 
ture; a  mingled  and  confused  mass  of  in- 
gredients ;  a  Jumble ;  a  hodge-podge :  used 
commonly  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 
'This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war.*  Addi- 
ton. 

Love  Is  a  mtdlty  of  endearments.  Jars. 
Suspicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars. 
Then  peace  again.  tt'aish. 

Sometimes  used  in  the  specific  sense  of  a 
kind  of  song  made  up  of  scn^w  of  different 
songs.— 2. t  A  hand-to-hand  fight;  a  m61^. 

The  consul  for  his  part  forslowed  not  to  come  to 
hand-Aght.  The  mtdley  continued  above  three 
boors,  and  the  hope  of  victory  hung  in  equal  balance. 

Holland. 

Medley  (med'UX  a-  Mingled;  confused. 
[Rare.] 

Oualms  at  my  heart,  convulsions  in  my  nerves, 
within  my  little  world  make  medley  war.  Drydtn. 

Medley,  v.t    See  Msdlb. 

MedOO  (me-dokOt  n.  An  excellent  red  French 
wine,  from  Midoe,  in  the  department  of 
Oironde. 

Medrlnaqae  (med'ri-nakX  n.  A  coarse 
fibre  from  the  Philippines,  obtained  from 
the  sago  jalm,  and  used  chiefly  for  stiffen- 
ing dress  linings,  Ac.    Maunder. 

MedrlBSa,  MadrlHHa  (medris'sa,  mad-ris'- 
saX  n.  A  high  school  or  gymnasium  in  Mo- 
hiunmedan  countries  for  the  education  of 
youth. 

Iff^^lllV  (md-dulla),  n.  [L. .  marrow,  from 
mediue,  middle.]  1.  In  aTiat  the  fat  sub- 
stance or  marrow  which  fills  the  cavity  of 
the  bones.— if edtxUa  oblongata,  the  upper 
enlarged  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.— Af«- 
duUa  $pinali».  the  spinal  marrow  or  cord; 
the  continuation  downwards  of  the  brain 
matter.— 2.  In  boL  the  pith;  the  central 
column  of  cellular  matter  over  which  the 
wood  is  formed  In  exogens. 

Medllllar(mddun«r),a.  Same  as  Ifedtt/Iary, 
but  comparatively  rare. 


Medullary  (roed'ul-Ia-ri  or  m6-dulla-riX  a. 
[L.  meduuarii,  from  medulla  (which  seeX] 
1.  Peiiaining  to  marrow;  consisting  of  mar- 
row; resembling  marrow;  as,  medullary 
substance.  The  medullary  substance  com- 
poses the  greater  part  of  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  and  nerves.— 2.  In  bot  relating  to 
the  pith  of  plants.  —MeduUarv  theath,  a  tiiin 
layer  of  spiral  vessels  formed  immediately 
over  the  ^th.— Medullary  raui,  the  vertical 
plates  of  cellular  tissue  which  connect  the 
pith  of  exoffenous  plants  with  the  bark. 

M^nllftt^  (m§-aullat-edX  a.  Having  a 
medulla. 

The  Uke  holds  even  in  certain  portions  of  the 
peripheral  cerebro-spinal  ssrstem.  as  the  olfactory 
portion,  which  consists  of  an  extensive  plexus  of 
noa-medulUtted  fibres,  and  which  has  the  pecuU- 
arity  that  different  parts  of  its  area  are  not  acted 
upon  separately.  J/.  Spencer. 

Medullln,  Mednllliie  (m£-dul'UnX  n. 
(From  meduUa  (which  seei  ]  A  name  applied 
by  Braconnot  to  the  cellulose  obtained  from 
the  pith  or  medulla  of  certain  plants,  as  the 
sunflower  and  lilac. 

Medulloie  {m6-dul'16s),  a.  Having  the 
texture  of  pith.    Maunder. 

Medusa  (me-dfi'saX  n.  [Or.  Medouta^  ori- 
ginally the  fem.  of  medUn,  a  ruler.]  1.  In 
myth,  one  of  the  three  Oorgons,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  orinnaUv  a  beautiful 
maiden,  but  as  having  had  her  hair  changed 
into  serpents  by  Athene,  which  made  her 
head  so  horrible  that  every  one  who  looked 
at  it  was  turned  to  stone.  —  2.  In  zool.  a 
member  of  the  order  Medusidse  (which  seeX 

Medusa's  Head,  n.  L  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  those  species  of  star-flsh  which 
have  the  rays  very  much  branched,  as  in 
the  geoitts  Euryale.— 2.  In  boi.  the  plut  .fiu- 

^orbia  caput  Medusce. 

sedusiaii  (me-dfi'si-an),  n.  A  member  of 
the  order  MedusidsBL  or  Jelly-flshes. 

MednskUa  (me-dO'si-d^X  ^  P'-  The  Jelly- 
fishes  or  sea-nettles,  an  order  of  Hydrozoa, 
co-extensive  with  the  sub-class  Discophora, 
whose  hydrosome  is  free  and  oceanic,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  nectocalyx  or  swimming- 
bell,  from  the  roof  of  which  one  or  several 
polypites  are  suspended.  The  nectocalyx 
is  furnished  with  a  system  of  canals,  and  a 
number  of  tentacles  depend  from  its  mar- 
gin. The  reproductive  organs  appear  as 
processes  either  of  the  sides  of  thepolypite 
or  of  the  nectocalycine  canals.  The  order 
has  been  very  much  restricted  by  modem 
naturalists,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  it  will  ultimately  be  entirely  done 
away  witli,  very  many  of  its  members  having 
been  shown  to  be  really  the  free  generative 
buds  of  other  Hydrozoa. 

Medusldan  (me-dfi'si-danX  n.  A  member 
of  the  order  Medusidn. 

Meduslfonn(me-dQ'si-formXa-  Besembling 
a  medusa  in  shape. 

Medusold  (me-dfi'soidX  a.  Eesembling  a 
medusa. 

Medusold  (me-dfi'soidX  n.  In  zool.  the  medu- 
siform  generative  bua  or  receptacle  of  the 
reproductive  elements  of  a  hydrozoon,  as 
Coryne,  whether  it  becomes  detached  or  not. 
Such  organisms  constitute  the  middle  stage 
in  the  process  of  metagenesis.    See  Msta- 

GBNESIS. 

Meeddngt  (m§ch'ingX  p-  and  a.  [See 
MlCHlNO.]    Skulking;  mean:  miching. 

She  has  some  meedting'  rascal  in  her  house. 

Bran.  &•  Ft. 

Meed  (mSdX  n.  [A.  Sax.  mfd,  meord,  O.Sax. 
mida,  meoda,  mieda,  L.O.  mide,  D.  miede, 
Q.  miethe,  Ooth.  mizdo,  reward. recompense; 
allied  toOr.fnutAof,pay,  hire;O.Slav.fnti(fa, 
Bohem.  m2da,  PoL  myto,  Zend  mUdha,  re- 
ward, gain;  perhaps  from  a  root  mat,  allied 
to  Skr.  md,  to  measure.]  L  That  which  Is 
bestowed  or  rendered  in  consideration  of 
merit  or  excellence  of  any  kind;  reward; 
recompense;  award. 

Heri  comes  tonlay. 


Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  metd  of  fairest 


Tennyson. 


2.  A  gift  or  present 


Plutus,  the  god  of  gold. 

td\ 


Is  but  his  steward ;  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself.  Shak. 

3.t]tferitor  desert. 

My  meed  hath  got  me  &me.  Skai. 

Meedt  (m£dX  v.t.    To  merit;  to  deserve. 

And  yet  thy  body  meeds  a  better  grave.    Heytvood. 

Meedful  (m§d'fulX  a.    Worthy  of  meed  or 

reward:  aesening. 
Meedftiily  (m§d'n)l-liX  adv.    According  to 

meed  or  desert;  suitaoly. 

A  wight,  without  needful  compulsion,  ought  meed' 
fully  to  be  rewarded.  Chaucer. 


Meek  (m§kX  a.  [O.E  mek,  meoke,  meok, 
Ac,  proi>erly  a  Scandinavian  wordsSw. 
miuk,  IceL  mjitkr,  soft,  meek,  Dan.  mvg, 
pliant,  supple;  Ooth.  mukt,  soft,  mild,  meek.  ] 

1.  Mild  of  temper;  soft;  gentle;  submissive; 
not  easily  provoked  or  irritated;  yielding; 
given  to  forbearance  under  injuries. 

Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meeJt,  above  all  the 
men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Num.  xiL  3. 

2.  Expressing  or  characterized  by  meek- 
ness. 'Sorrow  nnfeign'd  and  humiliation 
meek.*    Milton. 

Meek,  Meeken  (mdk,  mSk'nX  v.  t.  To  make 
meek;  to  soften;  to  render  mild. 

To  nurture  him.  to  humble,  to  meeJt,  and  to  teach 
him  God's  ways.  TyndaJe. 

Where  meekened  sense  and  amiable  grace. 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell.  Thomson. 

Meek-«yed  (mfikldX  a.  Having  eyes  indi- 
cating meekness. 

The  meek-ey'd  Mom  appears,  mother  of  dews. 

Thomson. 

MeeUy  (mSkliX  adv.  Mildly;  gently;  sub- 
missively; humbly;  not  proudly  or  roughly. 

And  this  mis-seeming  discord  nuekiy  lay  aside. 

Sifenser. 
Meekness  (m^k'nesX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  meek;  softness  of  temper;  mildness; 
gentleness;  forbearance  under  inluries  and 
provocations;  submission  to  the  divine  will 
without  murmuring  or  jteevishness. 

Meekness  is  a  grace  which  Jesus  alone  inculcated, 
and  which  no  ancient  philosopher  seems  to  have 
understood  or  recommended.  Buckminster. 

Meer.t  Meeret  (mSrX  a.  Mero ;  unmixed; 
absolute. 

Meer  (mSrX  n.    A  mero  or  lake. 

Meer  (mSr),  n,    A  boundary.    See  Mere. 

Meere  t  (m^).  v.  t.    To  bound. 

Meerkat  (mdrHcatX  n.  [D.  meet,  sea,  and 
kat,  a  call  A  South  Afiican  animal  of  the 
genus  Cynictis(C.  LevaiUanti£\,  allied  to  the 
ichneumon.  Its  tail  is  bushy  and  of  re- 
markable length.    See  Ctniotis. 

Meerschaum  (mdr'shumX  n.  [O.,  lit  sea- 
foam— meer,  the  sea,  and  tchaum^  foam.) 

1.  A  hydrated  silioate  of  magnesium,  con- 
sisting of  GO'S  parts  silica,  261  magnesium, 
and  12  -0  water,  occurring  as  a  fine  white  clay. 
It  is  found  in  Europe,  but  occurs  chiefly  in 
Natolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  when  first  tsiken 
out  is  soft,  and  makes  lather  like  soap.  From 
its  having  been  found  on  the  sea-shore  in 
some  places  in  peculiarly  rounded  snow- 
white  lumps,  it  was  supposed  to  be  petrified 
sea-foam,  nence  its  German  name.  It  is 
manufactured  into  tobacco-pipes,  which  are 
boiled  in  oil  or  wax,  and  baked.— 2.  The 
name  given  to  the  pipe  itself. 

See — what  a  meerschaum  I  This  belonged  to  a 
poor  fellow  I  knew  at  Bonn.  Hannay. 

Meet  (mSt),  a.  [A.  Sax.  gemet,  fit,  proper, 
mate,  moderate;  IceL  mcetr,  meet,  worthy, 
from  m€tan,  IceL  meta.  Ooth.  mttan,  to 
measure.  See  Mete.]  Fit;  suitable: proper; 
qualified;  convenient;  adapted;  appropriate. 

Ye  shall  pass  over  armed  before  your  brethren  the 
children  o(  Israel,  all  that  are  meet  for  the  war. 

Deut.  iii.  x8. 
It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry.  Luke  zv.  33. 

O  Caledonia  1  stem  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child !        Sir  W.  Scott. 

—Meet  \oHh.,\  even  with. 

Well.  I  shall  be  meet  -with  your  mumbHng  mouth 
one  day.  B.  Jonson. 

Meet  (mdtX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  met;  ppr. 
meeting.  TA.  Sax.  mltan,  aemiian,  to 
meet;  O.Fris.  mlian,  Dan.  mMe,  Sw.  mi6ta, 
Icel.  mala,  Ooth.  mot^an,  gamotjan,  to 
meet  From  this  root  are  moot,  and  mote 
(a  meetingX]  1-  To  come  together  with  by 
approach  in  an  opposite  direction ;  to  come 
face  to  face  with;  to  come  in  contact  with; 
to  Join;  as,  I  met  him  coming  up  while  I 
was  going  down;  I  met  several  of  my  friends 
to-day;  I  had  arranged  to  meet  them  there. 

His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
and  with  oances.  Judg.  xL  34. 

2.  To  come  togetherwith  in  any  place;  as,  we 
met  many  strangers  at  the  levee.  —  8.  To 
come  in  hostile  contact  with;  to  encounter; 
to  confront;  to  Join  battle  with;  as,  the  Bri- 
tish troops  met  the  French  at  Waterloo.— 

4.  To  find;  to  light  on;  to  get.  gain,  or  receive; 
as,  the  good  man  meett  his  reward;  the 
criminal  in  due  time  meett  the  punishment 
he  deserves. 

Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first. 

Pofe. 

5.  To  be  equal  or  equivalent  to;  to  satisfy; 
to  gratify;  to  answer;  as,  to  meet  a  demand; 
to  meet  one's  views,  wiuies,  and  the  like. 

This  day  he  requires  a  large  sum  to  meet  demands 
that  cannot  be  denied.  Lord  Lytton. 


F&te,  fttr,  fat,  fill;       xoh,  met,  h^;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  mOve;       tikbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ie\t 


-Te  mtt  UU  fv.  to  urMt  Um  iMit:  to 
cooMlDtonothia^tabMODiCTiidbla.  -UtUs'i 
leadlBM  plilol  nut  hit  tvt.'  flyron.—  To 
SM*(  Aot^iiBv,  to  vpnxuiii  from  *■>  «)■>'■ 
dliluHis  and  UMt:  J|0.  to  mmki  mnioal 
._. . .___  — J,  pjatji  renonnc- 


To  corns  togrthsr  bj 


UM  (met),  ti.  1 
mntn*]  4ppro>ch; 
Join  suh  Dthor 


M  logvtbat  in  hoiUUh:  to  eaconii- 
th»  unils  nut  at  Waterloo,  and 


1.  To  oome  togvtbat  in  hoitlU^: 
l«r:  u,  tb»  annlia  nut  at  Wa 
dsoldBil  tha  fats  of  BoDapart«. 


to  congracatg;  as,  Firtia- 
OQ  the  Bnt  Wsdnndar  ot 
D  coma  iDgaUier  by  l>elng 
—  In  oonlact;  to  toln^  ai, 


S.  To  aw 
■unit  mil] 

two  oan¥Oi^Dg  Unai  willnwff  tn  a  point. — 
To  out  uSHTiai  to  Ugbt  on;  to  tod:  to 

peeled  annt. 

(b)  To  loin;  to  imlle  In  eompan]'. 

(e)  To  mil er;  to  b*  aipoaed  to;  tonifleriu 
euectedlr;  u,  tc  «ul  »iEA  a  (all:  to  mil 

Ui  To  obrlate.  -To  meat  wilh  an  ob]« 
tloo.'  Saam.  [A  Xatlnlim.]  [Mat  Id  tb 
iatlanaitln  Hnae  la  often  coslogaled  wit! 
Ubtuut  anilllatT  aa  well  aa  wltli  ha-ut. 


XMt  (mtt),  n.     LA  meeting:  of  hnntamen 

■o  mat;  aa,  tben  ma  a  largg  mtti  to-iMt,— 
t.  The  place  appointed  tor  tach  a  mMUni; 

IteetMll  Imttfa).  >.(.    [JTmi,  St.  and  Tiib- 

fonnlng  lofllx  in.  1    To  make  meet  or  at;  to 

prgpSN.     Aih.    [Ears) 
MmW  (mWtrX  n.    One  that  me«U  an- 

otber:  one  tbat  accoati  another. 
MMtlufmet^iDsX".  1.  A  romlng  lontbar: 

an  interriav;  a^  a  ba^pynatinj/at  niendi. 

S.  An  anembli';  aoongngatloB;  a  collection 


A  ptunti^  at  r«>ti<  Ucaa  wtibout  ■  nunc 

i.  In  En^and,  an  animiMj  nf  Dliaenten.— 
s.  In  (be  Unlt«d  Sta(e«  an  aMamblj  lorpub- 
Uo  worahip  ganeraUj.  — 8.  A   hoitlle  en- 

oonnter;  a  dnel Str.  Intarriew,  coDfaT' 

«Boe,  aaMmbI]'.  oempanj,  ooDTeDtJon,  eon- 
gregation,  andltorj,  Junction^  Gonflnenco, 

■MtiBK-hOiUB  (mil^ing-honi).  n.  A  place 
ot  wonhlp:  a  chnnh:  applied  in  England 
to  a  honae  ol  public  wonhip  lor  DIneatort, 
aa  dittingoiibed  trom  a  chnrch. 


KBrtbr  (mttm  adB.     In  a  meet  or  Bl  man- 
ner; fltlr;  anliahlj;  properlj, 
S«  Art  lU  tUi  owmrirtj  of  KCU  mtrriy  well 

llMtaea(ni«fDnt.a.  TheiUteorqaalit/ 
of  being  DKot;  fltneaa;  niltableaew ;  pro- 

ItatSOaplMloiu  (tn^-a-eera-lna).  a.    [Or. 
iitioas.ereaCandtetiAdU,thelHad.]  I^rge. 
ippf  ied  ipecincally  to  planta 


with  larg*  BowcM 
large  beada 
Ma^MTOB  (me-gaVc 
great,  and  ktrv,  a  bo 
of  deer,  formed  for 


B  Irlih  deer,  Iriab 
*;     s.uo:     l.Jobi 


■taa,  or  Iriih  elk  (».  hOtnOau).  wboM  n- 
maiut  occur  In  (be  ban  ot  Scotland  and 
■hell  marl  of  Ireland  below  the  peat  or  bog 
earth.  From  the  bomi  being  rery  wide 
and  Battened,  Ukethoee  of  the  mooie  or  elk, 
It  waa  formerly  erroneoDilTaDppoaed  tobaTe 
been  a  **r1a^  ot  tbat  ammal.  Spechneni 
han  been  found  meaanrlng  trom  the  toot 
to  tha  uunmlt  ol  the  antlen  10  feet  4  In^un, 
and  tron  10  to  11  feet  between  the  tipa 
llMUllllg(neg-a-kneXn.  [Or.nuffw,  gnat, 
and  (JUdefc  a  iTp.]  A  genue  ol  beea,  leierai 
ol  whoae  qieclN.  together  with  apeciet  ol 
an  allied  Bei]iu(OunlaXare  popnlarl*  known 
Bl  Unf-eulUt  beca,  Irom  their  habit  of  cnt- 
ting  oS  pleoet  ol  the  learea  of  the  nne,  elm, 
Ac. .  which  they  (tick  together  and  roU  Into 
caaea  to  lorm  Uielr  neala  In  the  tnmki  of 
decayed  treee  and  old  rotten  pallnga.  The 
neit  ol  one  apedca  (IT  tnuniru)  li  compoaed 
of  gralna  of  sand  alaed  together  with  Ita 
Tfi^d  iallTa.  and  u  lo  hard  a>  not  to  be 
eailly  penetnted  by  a  knife  Another  >pe- 
dei  (jf.  rmiuUMIa)  ii  called  the  wOlsw- 
Iwa,  became  It  treqnently  conitmcta  Ita 


li  In  willow-treea.  The  malei 


HegUcMui  (meg-B-Wil-anV  a.  (L.  tiui«I(' 
«iu  Imm  Or.  MtgaU.  tha  dnat,  an  eiJlhet 
applied  to  Cybcle.)  Ot  or  belonging  (a  Cy- 
bele,  the  mother  ol  the  goda  —MigBUilan 
pamai.  is  Ami  antu;.  a  mignincenl  IntiTal, 
with  gamei,  celebrated  at  Bome  In  tbri 
month  ol  April,  and  laatiog  lor  >U  dayi,  li 

faononrol  Cybalr      —     -       ■ 

and  not  clicenili 


.     The  guaea  ware  icenlc 


||aB)iI10litlin(iBeg-a-Uk'thi>),>i.  (Or-ia^Ru. 
mmU,  greA,  and  ichtltat.  a  llih.  ]  A  genui 
ot  loMll  ganirid  flihei  A  the  carbonlleroui 


.laly  pnnetnred,  en 
Thich  hare  been  to 


Inunenae  lanlaiy  teeth,  cloaely  reaembling. 
bat  mnrA  laner  than,  thoae  of  the  largeit 
modem  reptile.  Bereral  ipedefl  hare  been 
deeerfbed  from  the  carbonlfenua  itrata  ol 


U(«aIltlilo  (meg-a-Uthlk),  a.  [Or,  taegai, 
great,  and  titKm,  itone.)  Conilatlng  ol 
large  (toan;  •peciflcally,  applied  to  ancient 
■tmctorei  ormonumenta,  coniiating  of  large 
unhewn  atonea.  Including  menblta.  cram- 
leob^  dolmeni.  and  the  early  Cyclopean 
archltactara  ol  the  Orseka,  &c. 

HagalOdon  (mo-nd'd-don).  n,  [Or.  niMiu 
megaU^  great,  and  odoua,  odontot,  a  toou.  J 
A  genua  of  aitiDCt  blnliea  found  toaiil  in 
the  DeTonlan  itrata,  remarkable  tor  their 
large  teeth. 

Ma^cmyz(meg-a-lDn'llu), «.  [Or.  m^oU. 
great,  and  cn^,  a  nail — io  named  ITom  the 
gt«aC  (iie  of  lie  claw  bgnca.]  A  genua  ol 
foiail  edenUte  mammala,  allied  lo  the  ilotb, 
but  adutad  lor  a  terreitrial  [nttead  of  au 
arboreal  life,  found  In  the  upper  tertiariei 
of  America.  It  appeaia  to  have  Hmewhat 
'  -'  the  Uegatherium,  but  to  have 


■egglopgrclirdnte-^iap'u-u)."'  (Odih. 

ffi,  niaati,  great,  and  ptyeM,  the  iouL] 
gnanlmiti';  greatneae  ol  aooL    [Bare.  ] 


Imal  ol  the  genua  Uegalo- 

<meg-a.WHg-rUi),  Ti    [Gr. 

in^H,  TnijoU,  gnat,  and  aovrM.  a  Uiard.) 
A  genua  ol  foattldeliioaaarUn  reptilea,  com- 
binlog  the  chamcteia  ol  the  monitor*  and 
cntcodilei.  loond  In  the  oolite  and  Waalden 
■trata  Only  one  apedea,  the  Uegaloianr, 
hai  been  referred  to  the  gentia     lu  length 


gigantic  alie  and  iCreogth  It  moat  hare  bean 
very  deatractlre  to  other  «ninni« 


HMlJoUl(meg-a-lB'tliXn.  [Gr.  nuvoi;  nu- 
gaU,  great,  and  Dtu,  Otca,  an  ear.)  A  genua 
ol  African  dlglUgnde  oamlToroua  nuun- 


belonglui  to  theCantda  or  dog  family, 
ictnlied  by  the  lane  die  of  tJtelr  ean; 
nueca  They  Miamble  the  fox  In  gene- 
I  lorm,  and  In  harlng  a  bnihy  tail,  bat 
eir  laige  hrbht  blaok  ayei  are  adapted 
r  dlnmal,  not  lot  nocturnal  TUon.  They 
e  aboat  10  fnchei  long  and  S  biA.  and 
Bd  moitly  on  Iniacta,  eipedaUy  the  loeoii 
It  partly  on  datee  and  other  vegetaUe 


decayed   leaiea.   Ac.   lometlmei 


uy  abundant 


bonrlng  nuiu 

Kacspollal  fml^uKo-Ui),  ».    [Or.  mega 
great,  and  ^li,  a  city.)    A  meliopolii. 


about  3  teet  In  length,  giving  a  length  (3 
Blmoit  two   yard!  to  the  hind  leg.      Ita 


...,.,, (me-gap'I*r-a),  n.    (Or.  migat, 

great,  and  vieron,  a  wing,  a  tin.]  A  genni 
ol  whaiet  of  the  lamlly  fiaiBnlda,  including 
the  hnmn-backed  whala,  remarkable  lor 
the  great  length  ol  their  fliinen.  whfcb 
meunre  trom  ona-flnh  to  one-th^  the  en- 
tire length  ot  the  body. 

MtRUUlL  Hentilo  {me-^'ri-an,  me-gai'- 
Ik).  a.  Oforbekmging  to Iti^aKi,  adlyof 
ancient  Greece.  — Jtfgnrian  leAoct  a  Bchool 
of  pbUosophy  founded  at  Megara  by  Bnclld. 


ng.  tlnff;     ta.  fAen;  th,  lAln;     w,  uig;     wh,  tiAIg;    ih,  arnre.— See  KIT. 


MSOASOOPB 


ol  It*  logic 
HasueOM  (Duc'a-ikap),  n.    (Gr.  • 
gnat.ua«t«w<l,toTt8w.:    '  — •"' 
of  tbs  lolarnir 


id  ol  n^KlucUn  ipon*  (oimd  li    . 

■esaa^  Mbbum  (ms-euO>  "•    Sunt  u 

MecMt^HiB  (meg-B.-tMii),  n.  (Or.  nKffru, 
Enat,aod(a«n«,ilreBgtb,J  In  nut.  >  num- 
ber d  one  ottlu  four  gnHiiB(An:tioals,  Me- 
guthene^  UlcroatliBnea,  Ootlcold*)  Into 
wblch  Dku  bn  olucUM  nmnniiili,  bielud- 
Ing  tlw  Uix«  and  more  powerful  of  I 

end  eom^Wiia  "■ ' —  *" — ' 

CsnilTon.  Hand) „ ,_ 

tacea  or  HutUata:  ipcelallr  oppoeed 
KnuUiHu.    Sea  MiCKoaTHun. 

■    (meg-u-OiBiilk},  o.     li 
e  to  the  meguChetiM. 
s  (meg-i-thi'ri-l-de), 
QBt,  tMri-~  -  ""''■'  ^- 
._  ..  ...nbUncB.)     .  ... 

mmzDmlFflnnu  qiudrupedi,  Ladading  Uogi- 
tlierlnm.  Megakmyx,  Mrlodon,  &«. 
HagaUwriiun  (puw-a-CU'rl-iimY  n.  (Or. 
nuffoi,  gmt,  end  aerien,  >  wild  bautl  A 
fouU  oeDiu  of  edentate  iwunnitli.  alllM  to 
the  iIoUu,  but  hiring  (set  Bdiplod   lor 


)r  Unguilty  and  Ce- 


lertju;  or  pampean  depoilti  ol  Sontli 
America.  It  «u  abont  8  ro«t  Ugh,  and  Iti 
bodj  11  to  IB  feet  long.  11a  teeth  proie 
that  It  lived  on  Togetablea,  and  lU  fors-Ieet, 


Haoslnp  (lo^gel-np},  n.     Same  ai  Ma- 

lfe!&p,.ICecUpII  {■ne^Up'.  m^-gUf).   Same 

Hegllm  (mi'gtlm),  n.  (Fi,  mtouiw,  cor- 
rupted rroiD  L.  Adm  itranvtm,  Q.  A#mierama , 
halt  the  head— toni;  halt,  and  Ironion,  the 
head-1  1.  Properly,  a  nenralrio  pajn  hi  the 
■Ide  ol  the  head;  periodical  headache,  cha- 
racierbed  by  a  vehement  pain  confined  to 
one  dda  ol  tbe  head,  HnnBthnei  to  one  ilde 
of  tbe  lorebead.  and  nmallj  periodical,  that 
ll,  either  oxacorbatJng  and  remitting,  or  al>- 
solDlely  ihtemiittenl 


attack  m  lie 


■  atUlforamlnnle 
I  often  periodical. 


4  ComUb  name  of  the  ecaldflih  or  DnooUi 

sole  {Ptrlta  afnogtoua\ 

OaibomtMl  (ml-bO'nil-an),  a.    In  otiot  a 

der  the  fni 


lie  eyeUda,  flrat 

tied  by  HaiAomiua 

Helkll  (mltl).  a.    (Ree  MlCKLE.)    Mnch; 

-  Jge;  big;  pre«mlnenL     [Old  Eng- 


^ui 


Kolliel  <m6-ae),  n.    Same  ai  Xanfi. 
Msiile  t  (min),  1. 1.   [Asolbei  lorm  of  nunm. 
A.  Sax,  TiMTVan.  to  mil.  See  M(NaT,K|    To 

HednL  t  pp.  of  DHfiu,  mtnge  or  mfnire, 
HUed;  n^iglad.     Chauoer. 


nia,  honiehald.  tnim  L.  mantio,  a  dwelUng, 
habitation,  trom  maneo,  lo  itay,  (o  dweD. 
See  UAMAaB.  MjJIKE.  Wedgwood  derlvea 
It  not  from  L.  tnancio,  but  from  mimtt  natut, 
one  boin  In  a  lovei  poiltlon.  ]  A  retinae  or 
family  of  aerrantt ;  domeatlu ;  houiehold 


Spelled  Tarloiuly  Vei 
Mtmt,  JTenv.  Jl«w, 
~      )«tB  (ml'6-i*n),  a 

lU«  (mFon-lti  B     ._ ,  ..__ 

ita  low  pyramid).]    A  prlunato-pyra- 
"  OBral  of  the  loapollle  group,  of  a 


hlta  0 


., figure,  a  specie*  of 

bjrperbole,  repreienting  a  thing  leu  than 

Haioatemoiu>li&  Mioatemonoiu  (ml-o- 
alem'on-UB),  a.  [Gr.  nuifin,  leu.  and  ItAiidn, 
a  thread.}  A  term  applied  to  planta  in 
which  the  Btameni  are  leu  in  number  than 
thspetala 

Heltli,  Maatll  (mithl  n.  [From  melt,  to 
mcaanre  (which  tee).!  A  mark;  a  aign:  a 
landnuik  or  boondary ;  ai,  tactUu   and 


je-lalfon-U),   n.     [Gi 

black.  impuTB,  earthy  oiide  of  copper, 
found  in  vouviBO  lara,  and  abunaantb'  In 
Telna  In  powdery  cubea  or  maasei  at  Ke- 
wenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior,  and  probably 
reanltlng  from  the  decompoalUon  ol  other 
orea.  It>  ipeclflc  gravity  li  S-£& 
Hslada  (ma-lU'daX  n.  ISp..  pp.  ol  malar,  to 
candy,  from  L.  nut,  honey.l    Crude  or  liq- 

■litlng  of  a  miitutB  of  atigar  and  molauea 
HoUbila  ^ifr-lA'na),  n.  [Gr.  me£aff,  mafauui, 
blark.]  Black  vomit:  a  term  adopted  by 
Bauvagea  from  BIppocratea  to  denote  the 
ocourrenca  ol  dark-coloured,  grumoui,  and 
pitchy  avacoatloat.  general^  accomMikied 
by  votnlling  ol  black-coloured  bloody  mat- 
tor.     Theblack  vomit  In  yellow  fever  la 


pllgrtma,  partly  for 

Dtyiw  ime-U'ne-tlp),  n.    (Or. 

}laca,and  typot,  animpreaalon.] 

pJu)(M,  ap«ilirepi •  ' ' — 

gin.  derlvUig  it*  nam 

Dd  ol  black  ' 

When  collodloi , 

way  treated  ai  In  a  positive  proceu  on 
glau.  theu  pUtei  yield  beautihil  reaulta. 
and  poBKU  the  frcat  advuitago  of  being 
leu  fragile  than  glass  platea 
BslaJonai  (--'-•-■'•-•  •  ■-- 


ack,  and  If  ujhu,  w 
Auitrallan  genu!  of  treea  aiid  >brab>,  i 


order  Uyrtaces.  They  have  alleraate  or 
opporite  dat  or  cyllndtlol  leavei,  and  yel- 
lowlah,  purpUih,  or  crlmion  fiowere.  lo 
iplkei  or  beadi.  OaB*peclea(lf.  CajupuJij 
1*  lotmd  alio  In  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
the  Ualay  Fenlniula-  From  thb  cajepul- 
nLH.  nnujared.    8eo  Cajeput, 

"      "     ■  ie-Um'b6-b«rk).  n.    See 


Helunmda  (mel 
bora.    Spemer. 


.toflipodutT'.  ,    _, 

ra.  (a  potit,  podot,  a  foot]    ] 
impoaltiB,  conilating  of  coaiie 


HBLASCHOLT 


twenty  ipede^  natl 

HelAmprnun  (mel-am-prnunX  n.  [Or. 
mtlat.  black,  and  pyroi,  wheat,]  A  ganoa 
of  annual  planta,  nat  ordsr  Scrophnlarl- 
aces,  having  oppoalte  narrow  leavei,  yel- 

capaule,  with  a  few  aeeda  aomewhat  mem- 
bUng  wheat.  They  grow  in  wood*,  com- 
fieldi,  paituna,  Ac,  and  are  natlTei  ol  tbe 
noitbem  temperate  reglona,  four  apeclaa 
belnglound  hi  Britain,  where  they  are  popu- 
larly known  u  eoie-uAeal.  Tliey  an  aald 
to  be  eicellent  food  tor  cattle,  Imparting  a 

HelMMfOKOe  t  (m«'tan'B-g(«),  n.  [Fr.  mt- 
lanagogtu,  trom  Qi.  melai,  tnelan,  black. 
and  Kjil^u.  driving,  tram  n^,  to  drive.]   A 


driving,  b 
uppoaed  U 


B.t  Unhappy;  unlorl 


Hel&nchollcl  (1 

aflected  with  a  gL 

ant^oliu,  anpentltloue,  or  Infirm  pel 
Dr.  Spcticer.  —2,  A  gloomy  atale  of^m; 


ilandAofic  perplaiitlefl.' 

kol-lk),  n,     1.  One 
■    of  ml    ■    


ancholy. 


MalancltoUly  (md'an-kc 

•  Mrlanctioiay  Inclining  her  cheelc  to  her 

Hei<UlCliaIiILeBB(mel'Bn-kol-l-ncB},n,  8tata 
of  being  melancholy;  dlbpoaitlon  to  Indulge 

BIelancboUon«<meI-an-kall-na),a,  Oioomy: 
melancholy:  generally  used  hi  a  ludlcroua 
Bense,     '  A  ineiaiuhoiiout  to^M.' Thackeray^  • 

•  A  lengthened,  mtlantholioai  xiueal.'    B. 


Blelanclicillm  (mel'ai 


HflancADJuAt  old  age, ' 
eran-koi-U  n,     [Or,  m 


characterised  by  eicewlve  gloom,  ml 
and  depreuion,  eenerally  with  Insai 
one  particular  subject  or  train  of  Ide 


■tate  tbaC  b>  of  Kme  conUnuance  of  bib^ 
tual;  depreuion  of  ipirlti  Induced  by  giiel; 
dejection;  udncaa,       i 

Mal&ncholy  (mel'as-kol-l|,  a,  1.  Gloomy; 
dopreawd In  ipirita;  dejected, 

I,  Calamltoni:  afflictive;  that  may  or  doe* 

cAolyevent.— 3.  Onve  or  gloomy  Id  appear- 
ance; auggeativeolmelancholy;  aombre-  'A 
pretty  tiulancAoIv  leat,  well  wooded  and 
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colour  is  in  some  dcicre«  pensive,  the  loveliest  is 
meUnekoly,  and  the  pureU  and  roost  thoughtful 
minds  are  thoM  which  love  colour  the  most. 

RutkiH. 

4.  t  Given  to  coDtemnlation  ;  pensive ; 
thou^tfuL  Bp.  EeipuHds.—^lV.  Gloomy, 
■ad,  dejected,  low-Bpirited,  dispirited,  nn- 
bappT,  bypochondmc,  disconsolate,  dole- 
ful, dismaf,  calamltoos.  aflUctive. 

Melanehthonlaii  (mel-angk-thd  'ni-an),  n. 
A  follower  of  Melanchthon  in  his  oae  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy. 

MelandryldSB  (mel-an-dri'i-dS).  n.  jaL  [Or. 
i/Mton,  black,  dryt,  an  oak  or  other  tree 
resembling  it,  and  eictot,  resemblance.] 
Leach's  name  for  a  family  of  coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  section  Heteromera. 

S specially  distinguished  by  the  lai^e  size  of 
three  termmal  joints  of  the  majdllanr 
pL  These  insects  chiefly  reside  beneath 
bark  of  trees.  One  species  {Mdandrya 
earaboieUt)  is  found  in  this  country. 
MelanezpmaB  (meran-6r-pt^n6),  n.  pL  [Or. 
meUu,  n%elanot,  black,  and  herTpO,  to  creep.] 
An  American  sub-family  of  scansorial  biras 
of  the  family  or  order  Picidie;  black  wood- 
peckers. 

ifM^n— tft^  (mS-la-nd'si-an).  n.  [Or.  meUu, 
black,  and  niMot,  an  island.]    The  term  ap- 

8 lied  to  a  family  of  langtiages  spoken  by 
ie  inhabitants  of  nuiherous  islands  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 
Melange  (ma-lahzhX  n.    [Fr.,  from  miUr, 
to  mix.    See  M£l^]    A  mixture. 
Melanla  (m6-l&'ni-a),  n.   [Or.  nwtot,  melan, 
black.]    A  genus  of  fluviatile,  opercnlate 

Ssteropods.    The  name  is  derived  from 
e  black  colour  of  the  species.    See  Ms> 

LANTDJB. 

ifAiaTii^i^  (mg*U'ni-anX  n.  A  gosteropod 
of  the  family  Melanidie. 

Mf^finl^  (me-lan'ik).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
melanosis.  —Melanin  depotit.  a  black  colour- 
ing matter  deposited  from  the  blood  under 
special  circumstances.    See  Melanobis. 

MelanidJB,  Melanlldtt  (me-lan'i-dd,  mel- 
an-II-d^Xn-P^*  A  family  of  pectinibranchiate 
gasteropods,  of  the  section  Holoitomata  and 
order  Prosobranchiata,  characterized  by  the 
ahell  being  spiral  and  turreted,  the  aperture 
often  channelled  or  notched  in  front,  outer 
Up  acute,  and  operculum  homy  and  spiraL 
It  comprises  two  genera,  Melaniaand  Falu- 
domus. 

Kelanlllne  (me-lan'i-Un).  n.  [Or.  meUu, 
black,  and  E.  a ni<iiu!.]  (CuHuNs.)  A  basic 
substance  obtained  from  chloride  of  cyano- 
gen and  aniline. 

KelaniBm  (meran-izmX  n.  [Or.  nuUu,  me- 
laUt  black.  1  In  phyaiol.  an  undue  develop- 
ment of  colouring  material  in  the  skin  and 
its  appendages:  the  opposite  of  albinitm. 

Melailite  (mel'an-ItX  n.  [Or.  tneUu,  melatit 
black.]  A  mineral,  an  iron-alumina  variety 
of  garnet,  of  a  velvet  black  or  grayish  black, 
occurring  always  in  crvstals  of  a  dodecahe- 
dral  form  Melanite  is  perfectly  opaque. 
It  is  found  among  volcanic  substances, 
ohieflT  near  Albano  and  Frascati,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Ifel&nochrolc  (meran-d-kr6^ik^,  a.  [Or. 
tneUu,  melatiot.  black,  and  cAroio,  colour.] 
One  of  the  divisions  mto  which  Professor 
Huxley  classifies  the  races  of  men;  it  in- 
cludes the  dark  whites,  and  is  supposed  by 
him  to  be  spnmg  from  an  intermixture  of 
his  Australioids  and  Xanthochrolcs. 

Melanoohrolte  (meran-5-kr6'1tX  n.  (See 
MXLANOCHROIO.]  (PbCr04.)  A  bftdc  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  found  at  Beresof  in  the  UraL 

Malanoziia  (mel'an-^maX  n.  Same  aa  Me- 
lanorit, 

KelanoiMitby  (mel-an-op'a-thiX  n.  [Or. 
v%ela§,  inelanot,  black,  and  wUhot,  affection.] 
A  disease  of  the  skin,  which  oonusts  in  aug- 
mentation of  black  pigment,  generally  m 
patches.    DungUton. 

KeUlBOptlB  (mel-an^p'flisX  n.  [Or.  meUu, 
tnclan,  black,  and  optis,  appearance.]  A 
genus  of  fresh- water,  testaceous,  turbinated 
molluscs,  foimd  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
especially  near  the  Mediterranean.  They 
occur  fossil  in  most  of  the  tertiary  beds  of 
Europe. 

HfelanorrllOBa(meran-o-r6^aX  n.  [Or.  meUu, 
inelanot,  black,  and  rhed,  to  flow.]  A  genus 
of  very  laiige  Indian  trees,  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Anacardlacen.  It  includes  M. 
tmtatimtna,  or  black-varnish  tree— the 
theet-taee  of  fiurmah  and  khew  of  Munipoor 
—which  produces  a  wood  of  a  dark  colour, 
«o  hard  that  native  anchors  are  made  of  it, 
and  yields  when  tapped  a  varnish  which 
liecomes  black  on  exposure,  and  is  much 
valued  for  lacquering  boats,  vessels  designed 


to  contain  liquids,  articles  of  furniture,  and 
the  like. 

KelanOBlB  (mel-an-5'sisX  n.  [Or.,  a  growing 
black,  from fiMtoi.m^ton,  black.]  InpaUiM. 
an  organic  affection,  due  to  the  softening 
of  the  tissue  of  the  part  through  disease, 
especially  tubercle^  in  which  the  tluue 
is  converted  into  a  black,  hard,  homogene- 
ous substance,  near  which  ulcers  or  cavities 
may  form.  The  lungs  are  the  chief  seat  of 
this  affection. 

Melanoipenn  (me-Un'6-sp«rmX  n.  [Or. 
meUu,  melanot,  black,  ana  tperma,  seed] 
An  alga  belonging  to  the  division  Melano- 
spermen. 

MelanosiMmies  (mel-an-d-sp6rm'6-«Xn-P<> 
A  division  of  algae,  characterlxed  by  their 
dark  olivaceous  spores.  This  division  con- 
tains many  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant alg».  especially  the  large  brown  sea- 
weeds which  seem  in  all  countries  to  form 
the  extreme  limit  of  seaweed  growth. 

HelanotiO  (mel-an-ot'ikX  a.  Relating  to 
melanosis. 

Melanot^rpe  <me-lan'6-t!pX  n.  Same  as 
Melainotupe. 

Melantente  (mg-lan't^-lt),  n.  [Or.  tneltu, 
melan,  black.]  A  mineral(^cid  name  of 
the  naiive  sulphate  of  iron. 

Melanthaoec  (mel-an-thA^sMX  n.  pi  [Or. 
nulantkis.  having  black  blossoms— fn«la«, 
black,  and  anthog,  a  flower.]  A  nat  order 
of  poisonous  endogens,  consisting  of  bulb- 
ous, tuberous,  and  fibrous  rooted  plants, 
with  or  without  stems,  and  having  parallel- 
veined  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  three-parted 
capsule.  There  are  about  130  species,  natives 
of  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  which 
resemble  crocuses  and  some  small  lilies. 
The  most  important  8];>ecies  are  medical 
plants,  as  the  meadow-saflh)n  (Colehieum 
autumnaU),  white  hellebore  (Veratrum  al- 
bum), and  cevadilla  (Atagrcea  opMntUitX 
The  root  of  Helonicu  dioioa  is  usea  in  North 
America  as  a  tonic  and  anthelmintic. 

Kelantbaoeoaa  (mel-an-thi'shusX  a.  In 
hot  of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Melan- 

Helanim,  MelanuroB  (mera-nfir,  mel-a- 
na'rusX  n.  [Or.  melast  melan,  blaick,  and 
otira,  a  tail]  A  small  fish  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Spartu  melanurut  of  LinnsDus, 
a  species  of  gUthead. 

Melaphyre  (mel'a-flrX  n.  A  compact  black 
or  blaokish-gray  trap-rock,  consisting  of  a 
matrix  of  labradorite  and  augite,  in  which 
are  imbedded  crystals  of  the  same  minerals, 
and  sometimes  uniaxial  mica,  hornblende, 
and  iron  pyrites.  It  contains  less  iron  and 
is  of  leas  specific  gravity  than  dolerite,  into 
which  it  sometimes  passes. 

Mela-rota,  Mella-rosa  (mera-r6-xa),  n. 
[It  mela,  an  apple,  and  rota,  a  rose.]  The 
fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Citrus,  probably 
a  variety  of  the  lime  (C.  Ltmetto,  or  sweet 
limeX  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  fragrance  resembling  Utat  of 
arose. 

Mtiaa  (mfiOasX  n.  [Or.,  black.]  An  ende- 
mial  disease  of  Arabia,  characterized  by 
dark  or  black  spots  on  the  skin. 

Melasma  (me-las'maX  n.  [Or.,  a  black  or 
livid  spot,  from  melat.  black.]  A  disease 
of  agea  persons,  in  which  a  black  spot  ap- 
pears upon  the  skin,  especially  of  the  ex- 
tremities, which  soon  forms  a  foul  ulcer. 
Called  also  MeUumie. 

MelasmlO  (me-las'mtkX  n.    See  Mklisma. 

Melaaoma  (mel-a-sd'ma),  n.  [Or.  m^lat, 
black,  and  tOtna,  body.]  A  very  extensive 
family  of  heteromerous  coleoptera,  so  called 
from  the  black  colour  of  the  species;  it  is 
the  TenebrionidsD  of  Leach.  It  contains 
three  large  genera,  Pimelia,  BlajMl,  and 
Tenebrio. 

Melaisei  (me-las'e^,  n.  ^ifi^.  [Fr.  miUuH, 
It.  mela$$a,  from  L.  met,  honey.)  Same  as 
Mdanfi. 

Melaatoma  (me-las'to-maX  n.  fOr.  m«to«, 
black,  and  ttoma,  mouth,  trom  the  fruit  of 
some  of  the  species,  when  eaten,  staining 
the  lips  black.  ]  A  genus  of  plants  of  aboui 
forty  species,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  North 
Australia,  and  Oceania,  the  type  of  the  nat 
order  Melastomaceie.  They  are  shrubs, 
usually  covered  with  harsh  hairs;  the  flowers 
are  lirge,  white,  rose-coloured  or  purple, 
and  the  entire  leaves  three  to  seven  nerved. 
The  leaves  of  M.  malabathriea,  an  East 
Indian  species,  are  used  by  the  natives 
where  it  grows  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  mucous  discharges. 

Melaatomaoea  <mera-sto-m&'^sM).  n.  pi 
An  extensive  nat  order  of  polypetalous 


exogens,  nearly  related  to  MyrtaoeM,  but 
they  differ  remarkably  in  the  anthers,  which 
usually  open  by  pores,  and  are  inflexed  in 
bud,  while  the  stamens  are  usually  declinate 
and  of  two  forms.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees, 
rarely  herbs,  with  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves,  often  prominently  three  or  five 
nerved,  and  often  handsome  flowers.  They 
receive  their  name  from  the  fruit  of  some 
of  the  q>ecies  staining  the  lips  of  a  black  or 
deep  purple  colour.  The  species,  of  which 
about  1200  are  known,  abound  chiefly  in 
tropical  countries,  especially  in  South  and 
West  America. 

Melastomaoeona  (mel'a-sto-mi"shusX  a. 
Belonging  or  relating  to  the  nat  order  Mel- 
astomacesB. 

MelchtWKllolan  (mel-kiz'e-di''shan).  n.  One 
of  a  sect  in  the  third  century  who  affirmed 
Melchisedec  to  be  Christ  or  me  Holy  Ghost, 
and  paid  him  divine  adoration.  Some  re- 
garded him  as  even  superior  to  Christ 
Written  also  MeUhUedec&n. 

Blelollite  (melk'ItX  n.  One  of  an  eastern 
sect  of  Christians  who,  while  adhering  to  the 
oeremoniea  and  liturgy  of  the  OreekChurch, 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  pope.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  such  members  of  the 

*  Greek  communitor  as  are  Roman  Catholics. 

M6lQlilsedeoian(mel-kiz'e-di''shanXn.  Same 
as  Mtlehigedician. 

Melder  (mel'd^X  ^  (IccL  meldr,  flour  or 
com  in  the  mill,  trom  mala,  to  grind.  See 
Mbal^]  The  quantity  of  meal  ground  at  one 
time.    [Scotch.] 

That  ilka  mHder,  wV  the  miller. 

Thou  lat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller.     Sums. 

Mele,t  n.    Meal;  dinner,  Ac    Chaucer. 

MeiaaglllUi  (mer«-a-aTl''neX  n.pl  A  sub- 
family of  the  PtuMianldfls,  or  pheasant  fam- 
ily, comprising  the  turkeys  and  guinea- 
fowL 

Meleagrit  (mel-^&'grisX  n.  A  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Fhaaianidss,  including 
the  turkeys.    See  Titrkxt. 

JUHit  <m&-UX  n.  [Fr. .  a  participial  subsUn- 
tive  from  miler,  to  mix,  O.Fr.  metier .  Pr. 
metelar,  L.L.  miteulart.  a  fTeq.  of  mitoeo, 
to  mix.]  A  flght  in  which  the  combatants 
are  mizigled  in  one  confused  mass ;  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict;  an  affray;  a  souflSe;  a 
mellay. 

Melegnetta-pepper  (mel-e-gwet'o-pep'ArX 
n.    Same  as  MolagueUa'pepper. 

Melena  (me-ld'naX  n.    Same  as  Melcena. 

Bleles  (m£lesX  n.  [L.,  a  badger.]  A  genua 
of  plantigrade  mammals  forming  according 
to  some  zoologists  the  type  genus  of  the 
family  Melid»,  but  by  others  referred  to 
the  family  Ursldn  ( bears  X  forming  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  them  and  the 
weasels  and  otters  (Mustelidie);  the  badgers. 
SeeBAPGBR. 

Meletiaa  (me-ld'shanX  n.  Ecelet.  (a)  a  fol- 
lower of  Meletiut,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  who 
refused  to  hold  communion  with  the  lapsed 
on  their  repentance.  (6)  A  follower  of  St 
MeUtiut  in  the  schism  of  Antioch  in  the 
fifth  century. 

M61e-tide,t  n.  [Mele,  for  meal,  and  tide, 
time.]    Meal-tinie.    Chaucer. 

Mella  (m«^i-a).  n.  [Or.,  the  ash.  fft>m  the 
resemblance  of  the  leaves.]  A  small  genus 
of  trees,  nat  order  Meliacete,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  M.Azadiraehta, 
or  marffosa.  is  an  evergreen  which  grows 
to  the  height  of  40  feet,  and  bears  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Its  baric  yields  a  bitter  used  as  a  tonic,  its 
seeds  yield  a  valuable  oil.  and  its  tronk  a 
tenacious  gum.  M.  Azedarach.  sometimes 
called  Pertian  lUae,  pride  qf  India,  and 
head-tree,  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  India, 
and  much  cultivated  in  the  southem  parts 
of  the  United  States,  aa  well  aa  in  southern 
Europe.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  said  to  be 
a  powerful  vermifuge. 

Wminnow  (md-li-i'sMX  n.pl  k  nat  order 
of  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  distinguished 
bv  their  stamens  being  united  into  a  tube. 
It  consists  of  shrubs  and  trees  chiefly  inha- 
biting tropical  Asia  and  America,  and  the 
species  possess  bitter,  tonic,  and  astringent 
propertfea.  They  have  small  panicmate 
flowers,  and  often  pinnate  leavea. 

Mellhean,  MelllMnan  (mel-i-byan),a.  [After 
MelQxBue,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
first  eclogue  of  Virgil]  In  rhel  and  poetry, 
alternate;  alternately  responsive;  alternat- 
ing. 

And  Danton  rises  and  speaks,  and  CoUot  d'Her- 
bois  rises,  and  Curate  Grq^oire.  and  lame  Couthon 
of  the  motmtain  rises:  and  in  rapid  Me/idaran  stanzas, 
only  a  few  lines  each,  they  propose  motions  not  a 
few.  CartyU. 


ch,  cAain;     6b,  Sc.  locA;     g,  ^;     J»/ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sit^;     th,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  tcig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  Kby. 


MUlC  (laenky  a.  IGr.  nwlttia.  IRhd  meUH, 
■  ■ong.)    KcUUng  to  aangi  Irric 

MaliCft  tioal'l-ki),  n.  [It.  miiaa.  thi  gnat 
mfUet,  ttom  h.  nul.  hone*.)  A  geaiu  af 
gnUB^  two  ■p«cl«  d1  whfcn,  M.  unijbtra, 
mnch  Uked  by  ultle,  ud  X.  nutatu,  of 

aitiufma,  m  Slboiiui  ipeciis,  atUlulng  m 
bstght  of  8  ot  4  ttti,  hu  been  IntroUnood 
Into  Eoropfl^  and  yields  e  conilderable 
bnlk  of  bertuve. 

MbUOBIIi  {me-Ui'<r-li),  n.  [Or.  nuUWru— 
ncli,  hpnej,  uid  Utm,  wu.]  In  palhoi  no 

ne-U^-m],  a.     [Sec  Hnj- 
™  .ppl-  **        - 


XaUilB  (nun-dt),  n.  at.  [L.  nulu,  m  bmd- 
Mr,  tna  Or.  aldoi.  liksiUH.]  A  famllj  of 
pluUgrada  anlnuliebanelalied  brthdr 
•lonatod  bodlei  ud  ahort  Ian  and  oj  the 
fuFUat  UuT  hire  a  cuna^l  tooth  wltll 
a  partb  cntUDg  •dot,  whlla  In  the  baan  all 
Uu  teeth  ue  eqnSl;  tubercolate.  It  In- 
elndM  ucoifUns  to  aoma  toolociata  the 
badger*,  the  glDtton  oTwolverlne,  the  griion, 
and  the  raleli  or  honej-twdgan.  wbLcb. 


miliUUn,  I  Und  oL , 

the  qiuntlET  ot  honajr  it  contained— i 
■■ — '  "-f,  lofaa]    A  p-     ■     ■ 


aUFerfnc  from  tlie  cloven  io  lun^  race- 
moaa  towm.  The  common  fellow  tnelllot 
(if.  ^Hii»alU}j[iomt  wild  Id  woodi.  hadgn. 
and  neoleotedfleldi  In  Biltain  and  moat 
put*  of SuropeL    It  vaa  fonnerlj'  tiaed  u 


niedlclne.  a*  an  Ingndlent  In  plaite^poul' 
thWL  and  emoUieat  lomenUUout.  wuta 
DWlilot  (If.  miaarii  ot  leueantlui\  common 


■eUonto  (niH'TOT-itV  i.t  To  grow  better. 
mitoriitw,  HaUontw  (mSfyoi.it-tr),  n. 


JT  (mSTyor-it-tr), 

One  who  mallonte*. 

KaUontlon  (mil-jor-aribon),  n.  [L.mt- 
titratiii,  vuUitratiimit.  *  bettering,  troin 
meliorg,  to  better.  Bee  MnjORin.!  I.  Tbe 
■ot  or  oparMlotioI  BuUng  or  becamlng  b«t- 


upon  tbe  land  or  iBrm 
for  wblch  be  li  In  certain  caHs  euuuea  lo 
TTComponte  from  Die  landlord. 
IMloritrl<in«l-Tor'l-tlin.  [LLnuIinriLu, 
from  L.  nxlior,  better.  ]    Tbe  itate  of  being 


10  tree 


.Urrg.).n.  [Or.  «.!(,  boner, 

'"   A  geniu  gt  tgnulroatnl 

Ibe  tamlljr  MeUphigldia 


to  eat]   A  geniu  gt 


,tlgUN(inel  i-fa 

honey,  and  phagA,  U 
tonnlroitral  Inr 


fwhich  lee). 

■StollKMl  (ne-UfB-RanV  n.  A  tcnoiroa- 
tral  blrdof  the  geniu  Uellpbaga. 

■,-i-faJ'l-dft.n.Dl.  lartiMii, 

■    to  eat]    A  tamlli  of 

ja.  haTlne  a  long  curred 

■hani  bill,  tbe  tongnetennlnatliig  in  a  p«n- 
oD  of  delicate  tUamenta  to  adapt  it  lor  tuck- 
ing boner  from  floven  or  Julcafiom  frolti: 
the  honor-eaten  or  honey-niclien-  Thay 
■boandlnaUpartiofAiiatralia.  Ooeipedoi, 
Htlipha^  or  PtUatitpaTadiMeiiM.  1*  called 
the  rifiaman  or  rifie-oird  bj  the  coloniita; 
another  apt  L-Lefl.^VyfaiitAaTnf£anflpAryr,  tbe 
btU-bird,  from  lU  rolce  reKmbling  the 


HaHIT-aUOEMB- 

MellphMtrtMl  (mel-I-fan-dBD),  n.    A  tt 

npon  honev- 

Hellm,  HeUtta  (ms.lii'B,  m»linaX  - 
[Or-,  abao— boaaobUlnliiflagraatqiuotlt; 
of  hone*  tram  the  bahn.]  A  mudi  of  planti, 
nat  order  Lablatn  M.  qyiefnaJft  (common 
balm)  la  a  uatiTe  of  the  lonth  of  Europe, 
irat  DatnitUied  hi  •ome  p*rta  ot  Brttau. 
and  conuKn  hi  gaidena  There  af«  only 
thrvo  or  (oar  nwdei  utlTe*  of  Bnrope  and 
West  and  Central  Aaia;  tber  an  hertx 
with  tootlMd  roundWi  tear**,  and  white  or 

fellowlih  btoaaoma  In  few-ilowered  whorli. 
1 1*  frequentljr  u*ed  In  Intoilon  m  aixunmon 
drink  In  faTen. 
HcllnUjiUi  (mel-i->a'Jl-nB),  n.  pJ.    A  nib- 

"-  — ■■-  TrochllldiB,  Uie  itralght-bUled 
-■--■a,  tbe  Fteritittiaa  of  ioma 


■atnnllus. 


Hellttft.    See  Miussa. 

H*liltla(me-lit'ia).n.  (Or.  metinii,  maliHa, 
a  bee.  Sea  Uaussa.]  A  gann*  of  planta. 
nat  order  Lablatn;  battud  bahn.  if.  Mi- 
[wsphvUum,  the  onlf  apedea  of  er«ct  habit, 
li  a  beanttful  plant  with  laise  and  often 
hi^ib  ooloored  Howata,  growing  In  woodi 
UM  hedge*  la  tbe  lonth  and  •ontb-weat  of 
England,  and  occnnlng  tbrongbout  central 
and  louUleni  Europe. 

Hall  (mel).  It    A  wooden  mallet-    [Scotch] 

Hall,  Mfdls  (mel>  t.t.  (Fr.  n^lrr,  to  mli, 
mingle.    See  MUJl]  To  mii^  to  blend. 


I.  To  meddle ;  to  Intermeddle  or  interfere ; 


■ru-**.; 


MailU>  Kaller  (mella),  n.    (Bee  M£Lix.| 


KBllB,t  n.    A  mill.    Chat 
BelllftrOTU  (me-U«r.ui),  o.    [L.  numfer. 
duco.lProduolngiioney.  'i(«U(^erDiiiplBnlB' 

MallUlc  (rne-lirik),  a.  Suae  a>  Miaifermi. 
HeUincatlon  (mo-llM-ka"ihon),  n.  [L  mtt- 
tifiim,  mtUiJIcatum,  to  make  honej— tiwl. 

making  or  production  of  honer. 
HalllfliiBnce  (nie.linQ-eni_),  n.     [L.  mel. 


and^uo 


-W.)     J 

ootb  Hon 


•Tlie 


MaUifloent  (me-Una-ent).  a.    [L  mellidu- 


HelUflDOU  (me-llflQ-ui 


nner;  tmoothly;  Howlngb. 


ma,  bonm-Uke  — mel,  meUii,  honey,  and 
gtniu.kind.]  Having  the  quailtie*  of  hDDer. 

HeUlca  (ma-ll'ga),  n,  [L.]  Honer-dew 
(which  aeeV 

HalUllte.   SeeUEUJTE. 


lequof,  to  apeak.  J  Speaking  awaetly.  [Kate.  ] 
HuUlllMCUl  (me-llf'a-gan),  n.    Same  aa 

ifflluiAafan. 
Wfflllphtgmm  (ma-lifa-gua).  a.     Borne  aa 

ifeliphasoui. 
MeJilt  (meilt),  n.    [L.  nu^  weUu.  bone)'.] 

In  farritTy,  a  dry  ecab  on  tbe  heel  ot  a 

hone'i  foot,  cujfid  by  a  mixture  of  honey 

and  vinegar. 
HgmtaM^(mel'l-Ut), .»;,    [L^imI,  Totttit, 

-mn.    tL 


ellif.  Or.  VMli,  honey,  and  UAh, 

flnt  obserred  In  the  bed>  oi  brown-coal  In 
Thiulngl*.  The  term  imUQits  hai  alio  been 
given  to  a  mineral  of  a  reddish  ot  griylih 
yeUow,  found  at  TivoU  and  Capo  ^Sove 


f  uaea  Into  a  bIbm  belore  Uie  blow-pii 
MemUC(me-llfili),o.  Pertaining iu       ..  . 
or  honey-itone.  —  Jf (  Kilic  acid  (Hu  C,  OuXthi 


ling  iu  melUlo 
"IiiC,"  '■•■- 

. ffgnt, 

of  Thurlngla.    It  hai  a  eour,  bitter  t 


;enu»'ot  the  MeU 

appearance,  but  exceedingly  fond  of  honey. 
Iliey  are  natlvea  ot  nortliem  and  aouthem 
Africa;  the  rateli. 

MeUoOL  HeUncO  (mel-Ulia,  mel-ia-kA),  n. 
(Sonth  American  name.)  A  genu*  ot  planti 
of  the  nat  anier  Baaellaceie  M.  tvbiroia. 
a  Bpeciea  of  the  genua,  le  cultivated  iu  Peru, 
BoUiia,^  and  New  Onnada,  on  account  ot 
Iti  eicalenC  tuberoo*  root*.    In  the  potato 

to  aupply  tbe  place  of  that  esculent,  but 
■ai  found  unpalatabla,  and  Ita  culture  wa* 
accordingly  abandoned 
Melloaojmel'on),  n.  ISeaMBmrB]  Acom- 

Eund  of  carbon  and  nltroceo  obtained  by 
atlng  bl-Bolphocyanlde  of  mercury,  the 

retort  in   the   form   ot   a  Icmon-yellon- 

ialKiw'(mem).  B.  [AlUed  probablyto  auch 
woidi  at  FroT.  O.  mljli,  »lt,  ripe,  nwliCi. 
raellDv.  onthe  point  of  rotting,  tnoUi'g,Bo(E; 
and  probably  alio  to  L.  mcUit,  Or.  \aalatoi, 
Bkr.  tnrtdb,  tender,  aofl.  aweet,  ripe,  and  lo 
E.  nvoi,  ^1  belonging,  according  to  Max 
HUUer,  to  tbe  very  ptoUllc  Indo-European 
root  nur.]  1.  SoH  with  ripeneui  eaaily 
yielding  to  preuure;  aa,  a  metlou  peach  or 
applet  mtlfoiD  fruit— 1  Soft  and  loamy; 
easily  penetrated;  unctnoua;aa,nieIlD»soll. 

3.  Solt  to  the  senaea;  rich  or  delicate  to  thv 
eye.  ear,  palate,  Jtc.,  at  colour,  sound,  ila- 
Tonr.  aod^tba  like. 


or  matured  by  length  of  years ;  kindly  dta- 
posed;  good-humoured;  genial;  jovial.  'Ab 
merry  and  tneUou  an  old  bachelor  as  ever 


nouTcd  or  Kenlal  by 


Mallow  (men*),  b.(.  1.  To  ripen; 
tomatarlty:  to  nolten  by  ripeneta< 
give  rlghneiB,  flavour,  or  delicacy. 


nte.  Oir,  ti 


t.  h«r; 


pine,  pin;      nflte.  n 


XdlOW (mellO), B.i.  l.l^b»coiiieKift;toba 
rtpmcd,  Dutnnd,  or  bToncht  to  paifwUaa 

'To  ripe  ana  BieBei*  Ours.'  Dmuu,— t.  To 
•olt«D  In  cbanelar;  tobeoomatsnaildoini. 

TWl  TWAirv.  gnaaaXtr  uftnlbl  wwinto  the 
Iicl«hMwli<sdt/W  a^  nucK&in^lMrf 

MallOWU  (UarU-UX  "I*'     In  >  inaUow 

]Iall«wiMU(iiian6-DH),R.  l.Tbeitataor 
quUtj  or  beliu  mallow;  If  pciiMa;TnBtiul(r: 
■oftoni  or  rleEiwM  la  ths  e;a,  air,  palate, 
uidUiaUk*. 


(mena-l)...    B<rft;  ODCtnona. 

XalMMtM  (iMl-S-luk'tui),  n.  (Jfifen 
■nd  MttuM.i  A  nnni  of  pUuiU,  uL  order 
CkoUoMt.  efianuMrlud  la  the  Oowen  beloa 
prodnoad  Id  ■  hamiiptieHciil  nr  ciUDdrlcal 
liMd  tt  tlw  lop  at  tbe  pUnt,  which  couiliU 
-•  -  * •■  of  brlitlr  wool  uid  ilonder 


QlnM  pUcad  at  ragular  dUUnoei. 
*ia  Domeron*  ■pactN,  prtnclpallr  o 

of  tba  WMt  IniUM.    Jt.  Mmmunit  ■■ 

th*  Tvrlft-vip  eaetut,  trom  tha  flovarlng 

Mrtloa  o-  "~  * *  ''■-  -'--•  *-■ • 

[Indrfcil 


[8Pl  THfocoCffo,  B  peach-trM  tttttiti  Into  > 
qnlnca-trea,  or  the  fruit  ot  the  tree;  IL  mr- 
Hootiifrn^,  quiiuK-a^w ;  L  mtUum  ootimeurn 
OT  CVi'oiHUB'.  •  qnloca,  from  CVdmua,  la 
Crete,  whence  It  cuoe.]  A  qoloce;  alio,  ■ 
larga  Bnil  ot  ptaeh, 

nuledia.  aa»  Uilodt.i  l.  A  wtna-lutm- 
nml  Nnkftad'with  metallic  fne  reedi 
and  a  kafboard.  vboM  kefs  open  nlTs  by 
whleh  the  wlDd  from  the  bellowi.  woiked 
br  the  pacfomar'a  Eeet.  la  Kdmlttad  to  the 
TeadL    rt  la  a  Tarlel;  ot  tha  harmonlnm. 


Maiodle  (iM-iod'i 

malodT;  relating , 

XdoUoi  (mfrlod'lka),  k.    That  bnnch  of 
the  Klence  ol  mndo  which  iDveaUgaM  tha 
lawi  of  malodj  and  the  pilch  of  torus. 
XalodlOlU  (m»Iffdl'iu).  a.    IS»Uelodi.| 


uulodimu  m*rmtnm     '  Uqi]d  more  meiodioiu 
Uian  Iha  biIwtm.'   I>rvil«n. 
](alOdlOildj<ma-ia'dl-ui-U),iutii.   Inama- 
lodiaiu  maiuwT;  mnaicallr. 

qnaUtf  of  being  melodlooi. 


able  to  the  ai 


A  collection  of  raelo- 
oiei,  nmea,  orionca, 

**«'«'«»  (mefA-db),  P.  L  prek  dt  pp.  mito- 
<liad:  ppr.  nuledlioia.  To  make  melodloui. 

HdOdlM  (Bal-6-^IiJ,  v.i.  To  compoea  or 
■Ing  melaalaa. 

l^Mnma  (mal-a-di«'ma),  IL  [Gr  nubx, 
*iou|.  and  drama,  drama,]  Oi1glnall]i  and 
ftrlcUj,  that  apeclM  o(  drama  In  which 
the  declamation  of  certain  paiaaaei  Ii  ID- 
tatniplwl  bj  mnale.  but  now  thelemi  bu 
oonia  to  datlgpate  a  romantic  play,  generally 
of  a  Hriona  chatnoter.  In  which  affect  I* 
■onghl  byatartUnglnddeiiU.  itriklng  dloa- 
tloni,  auggaiated  lentjment  and  thrilling 
denonement.  aided  bf  iplendid  dacoiaUon 

(^el-S 


il'S^lra-matTk^d-ll). 


lUoalbr 

mclDdntmatlc 

01  an  actor  of  i 

and  axaggailtad  manner  i 


rmal'frdrim),  n. 
Malodr  (mel'Ct^),  n. 


tolce  tidl  of  mtlodu;  the  nutoda  of  blrda 
■  While  all  Uie  windi  with  melody  are  ring- 
ing^   Sliaity. 

Th«  bird)  chuU  HtiltJj'  on  cverr  boih.  SJtmk. 
SpeolflcaUy,  In  miwie.  (a)  a  ■nccaialon  of 
iunpla  HUndi  prodaced  by  a  ilngle  vake 
or  Inatnuunl,  and  lo  ngnlated  and  modu- 
lated aa  toplaaaa  theearortoexpreaaaamo 
Idnd ol aantliiMnt  (()TlMpaitlEiiIaTafror 
tone  ol  a  moilcal  jdeoe ;  the  leadbig  theme 


■elM  (bmI'M),  n.  Agennaof  oolaoptcToni 
Inaectabelonglng  to  the  family  CanUuuidie; 
tha  oll-baetlcs.  It  conalita  ti  thoaa  aplar- 
ooa  ipeolee  which  bars  the  body  large  and 
diatended,  with  the  elytra  ihort,  oral,  and 
lapping  oTcr  each  other  at  tha  baae  ol  the 
luton.  When  alanned  theee  Inieeta  emit 
Irom  the  Jolnta  of  the  lege  an  ally  yeliaw- 
l>h  liquor.  In  loaw  part*  ol  Bpaln  they  are 
naed  bitaad  of  tha  bUiter-Oy,  or  are  mixed 
with  IL  The  larrs  attach  thenuelvei  to 
beea.  wboee  agga  they  deatroy,  and  within 
tha  egg  membianea  are  hatched.  Hpporled 
by  Ihanoney  Intended  tor  tha  yonng  bee. 

UatolOUtlW  (mel-a-lontha),  n.  [Or.  m'bi- 
IsnlU.aldndatbaelle]  A  genua  of  lamel- 
Uwm  beatlea,  ot  which  the  common  cock- 
chafer (JMolinitfta  vvlMrU)  1>  an  eiample. 
The  gnb  ot  thia  apeciee  Um  tor  two  or 
three  year^  and  la  often  Terr  deBtmcllTe. 

nBlOlwtllUba  (ine1-e-iOD'thl-d«),  n.  pi. 
A  family  of  coleopterooi  inaecta,  of  which 
the  commoD  cockchalar  (JTelolmMd  v^dga- 
rti)  ia  an  aiample 

if.lni.mnnn.n  (nMl^A-lon'thl-dan).  n.  A 
beetle  beloiuingloiha  family  Melotonthldie. 

■bOOB  buaaiH,  n.  ^.  miilon.  L  nulo,  an 
apple-abaped  malon,  Qr,  Tn^lm.  an  apple 
or  umlfrahaped  tndt)  A  plant.  CueutnU 
Jf«b,nat.OTdarC -" -  -  —  i— 


li  thericheeta  .  ..^..,  _..  .   . 

all  Itia  Oaihy  trait*.  There  an  many  rarje- 
tiei  of  the  melon.  «  the  Cantelonp,  vbicb 
la  reckoned  the  beat,  Egyptian,  Salonlca, 
and  PenUn,  each  ol  irliicn  Includea  aeverai 
Tarietiea  In  Ihia  climate  the  melon,  lo  be 
railed  to  perlecUon,  reqnlrea  the  aid  of  artl- 
flclal  beat  and  glaaa  tbrooghoat  eien  ttage 
of  Ita  cnltim.  Tha  woCer-nMlan  la  the  Co- 
niltuf  miioatit.  —Itutk-mittn,  a  railaty  of 
Oueumit  Mtlt. 

Mslon-ttOsUe  (mel'on-thlil).  n.  A  name 
common  lo  the  melon-ihsped  cactOKi.  aa 
thoaa  ot  the  ganoi  Melocacnu  (which  teal 

BlelapUliO  (mel'S-pl-jt-na).  n.  (Gr,  mtia,  a 
aoiu,  and  K.  piano. )  An  InceoUon  by 
which  (lutalned  eonnda  can  be  prodaced  on 
a  pianoforte.  It  conalita  of  a  lerlei  of  >mall 
hammera  Bet  Into  rapid  vibration  Ly  wind- 
When  a  key  li  itrnck  and 
;  repetition  of  the 


[ng  np  a  ipring.    ' 
hdd  down  the  co 


talned  and  charm- 
ing eound. 
HdOptaU  (mal-«- 
pt'i^yn.    tOr.me- 
upvua,  tram  hmIoi. 

make.)  Hie  att  ot 
oompoilngmelody. 
lUliltrp*  (melM- 
Up),  n.  A  photo, 
graphlo  prooeaa  In 
which  Uie  dalk 
dumber  la  dli- 
penaed  with,  aa  the 
picluiea  can  be  de- 


itilng.  prodoelng  a 


liu  f  or  BM  In  the 


IIelOdntIlktlgt(mel-A^lra'mat-lBtX  ii  One 
ch.iAalni      eh,Se.IocA;      g.fo;      J.Job; 


_ 1  (mol- 

pom't-nC).  n.    [Qr 
Mtlfomml,     from 

the  aongitnai;  the 
nineewtiopreildea0Tertngedy.ll 
Zona  and  Mnemofyne.    She  ll  ga 

,  Ft-  ton;      ng,  tiiv;      in.  Uei 


leaTei  Burranudlng  her  head,  and  holding 
In  her  hand  a  tragic  maak.  —  I.  A  amall 
planet  or  aitarold.  rerolTlDg  between  the 
orblla  of  Man  and  Jupiter,  djaoonred  June 
44,  Wit,  by  Profeaaor^lnd, 
UalrOM  (mal-rOi).  n.     [L  tivl,  honey,  and 

Halt  (mell).  x.t.  (A.  Bm.  twilon.  miltan. 
alao  tmrtian.  (See  Built.)  Allied  to  Or. 
mtidi,  to  liquefy;  alto  to  null,  nullw,  Ao.. 
the  (  according  to  Pott  repreKntlns  a 
prepoiltlon.]  L  To  reduce  Irom  a  eoild  to 
a  liquid  or  flowing  itate  by  heat;  to  Uqneb; 
todliaolTe;  to  tuae;  ai,  tODHltwai.  tallow, 
or  lead;  to  nwU  Ice  or  (now— 1.  Fig.  to 
•oRen.aibyawarmtng  and  kindly  InBuencs; 

nuencea.  u  to  love.  pity,  or  tendemeia. 
S.  To  waita  away :  to  diulpata.    SAo*. 

MhcrnibHa^  mttS'^TtS  HqdJ^fSdOk  ^ 
™  unn  ts  M»  dtlTin'frM  »  >««  la  bclnc  mlr 

Rtk.  To  liquefy,  dlaaolre,  fnie,  thaw,  mol- 

Kelt  (melt),  vl  1,  To  become  liquid;  to 
dIaaolTe;  to  be  changed  Irom  a  Bied  oTiolid 


>y  ImpenjeptJble  degreei;  to  blend;  t 

4  To  be  loftened  to  Io*a.  pity.  tandeinM 
aympathy.  or  the  like ;  to  tieeome  leodei 
mild,  or  gentle 


j<melt'a.bl).a.  Thatmaybemelted: 

fnilble. 

Keltar  (malt'ir),  n.    One  who  melta 

HaltUxdoelt'lng}.  p.anda.  1.  Fulng:  dla- 
•olring.— I.  AOectlng:  moving;  aa,  a  mall- 
i^  ipeech.— S  FeelBg  or  ahowlng  tender- 
neai.  '  A  band  open  aa  day  lor  imtUing 
Bhirity.'    Shak. 

Helllnsly  (m«lt^big-li),  aifi.    i.  In  ■  meit- 

^like  aomething  melting;  by  the  proseia 


'  to  be BctaawrptiaKd  to tae nmaingri*^ r . 

BMB  (n»eK'tiw-«>aiX  "■  '"^^f 


liyolbel 
idndlyin: 


[altiiig-iMt  (melting-pot),  n.  A  crucible. 
[<1UU  ^efllth),  n.  [Probably  a  farm  ol 
iMOl-tida.]    A  meaL    [Scotch.] 


.    To  Mil  with  meal 


HelyrldB  (me-U'rl-diX  n.  pj,    . 


g   body   li  ovate,  i 

— en,  and  genemlli _ 

id  green  prevailing.    They 


itloned  by  NiEaudar.  and  not  Iden- 
tlfled-l  A  ganoi  of  ooteopteraua  Inaecta. 
belonging  to  the  lectlan  Fentamera,  and 
Included  In  tha  Italacodermata.  The«  In- 
aeoti  are  ordinarily  found  upon  llowen; 
they  an  ganerally  of  nnall  riia  and  very 

w,  idg;   wb,  wUg;   ah,  anm-^Bee  Xxs. 
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gaily  ooloured.  Most  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  Africa. 

Mem.  A  contraction  of  Memorandum, 
placed  before  a  note  to  aid  the  memory. 

Mem.  To  remember  to  forget  to  ask 

Old  Whitbread  to  my  house  one  day. 

Mem.  Not  to  forget  to  take  of  beer  the  cask. 

The  brewer  offered  me  aw^.   Dr.  tVotcot. 

Member  (mem'bdr).  n.  (L.  meminum,  a 
limb,  a  member  of  the  body.]  L  A  part  of 
an  animal  body  capable  of  performing  a  dis- 
tinct office;  a  vital  organ;  a  limb.— 2.  Part 
of  an  aggregate  or  a  whole ;  specifically,  (a) 
a  part  oia  oisconrse,  or  of  a  period  or  sen- 
tence ;  a  clause ;  a  part  of  a  verse.  (6^  In 
arcK  any  subordinate  part  of  a  building, 
order,  or  comp^tion,  as  a  frieze,  cornice, 
or  npulding.  (6)  One  of  the  i>ersons  com- 
posing a  sociefy,  community,  or  the  like; 
an  incuvidal  forming  part  of  an  association; 
as,  every  citizen  is  a  menther  of  the  state  or 
body  politic,  {d)  In  aXg.  either  of  the  two 
parts  or  sides  of  an  equation  united  by  the 
sign  of  equality  (=>). 

Mflmbered  (mem'berd),  a.  1.  Having  limbs: 
used  chiefly  in  composition;  as  big-tn«Y»- 
bered.—2.  In  her.  a  term  used  of  a  bird  when 
its  legs  are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  to 
the  bird  itsell 

Membertblp  (mem'bdr-ship),  n.  l.  The 
state  of  being  a  member. 

External  church  membership  or  profession  of  the 
true  religion.  South. 

2.  The  members  of  a  body  regarded  collec- 
tively ;  community ;  society ;  as,  the  whole 
mffmberthip  of  the  church. 

MembradatB  (mem  •  br& '  si  •  d§),  n.  x^,  [Gr. 
m^mbraz,  a  Idnd  of  dcada.]  The  &ee-hop- 
per8,afamilyofhomopterousinsects,inmany 
respects  resembling  the  Cicadidas,  but  pos- 
sessing the  faculty  of  leaping,  some  of  them 
to  the  distance  of  6  or  6  feet  Some  of  them 
are  found  on  the  limbs  of  trees,  and  others 
on  the  stems  of  plants.  This  is  an  exten- 
sive family  of  insects,  of  the  most  bizarre 
forms.    Thev  abound  in  South  America. 

Membrane  (mem'brfinX  n.  [L.  fnemfrrano, 
a  thin  skin,  parchment,  from  metn&rum,  a 
limb.]  In  anai.  a  texture  of  the  animal 
body,  arranged  in  the  form  of  lamin»,  which 
covers  organs,  lines  the  interior  of  cavities, 
or  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  walls 
of  canals  or  tubes.  The  term  is  also  often 
applied  to  the  thin  expanded  parts,  of  various 
texture,  both  in  animals  and  v^etables. 
Membrane  is  generally  divided  into  three 
kinds,  mucous,  serous,  and  fibrous.  The 
lining  of  the  nose,  trachea,  oesophagus, 
stomach,  intestines,  la  of  the  first  kmd;  the 
serous  membranes  form  the  lining  of  the 
sacs  or  closed  cavities,  aa  of  the  chest,  ab- 
domen, Ac. ;  the  fibrous  membranes  are 
tough,  inelastic,  and  tendinous;  such  as  the 
dura  mater,  the  pericardium,  the  capsules 
of  joints,  &Q.—iwoeeti'ng  mttntltnane,  the 
first  layer  of  cells  which  assumes  a  distinctly 
membranous  form  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cicatrlcle  of  the  ovum.  It  was  formerly 
called  the  serous  layer  of  the  germinal 
membrane.— <ScAn«ic{eru»n  m^mfrrane,  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose,  in  which  the  nerves  of  the  sense  of 
smell  are  supposed  to  terminate. 

Membraneons,  Membranaoeons  (mem- 
br&'n6-us,mem-bra-n&'shus),a.  L  Belonging 
to  or  resembling  a  membrane;  consisting  of 
membranes;  as,  a  fnemfrran^otw  covering. 

Birds  of  prey  bare  mem^attaceous  stomachs,  not 
muscular.  Arbutknot. 

%.  In  hoL  thin,  like  membrane,  and  trans- 
lucent. In  general  It  denotes  a  flatted  leaf 
or  one  resembling  parchment 

MembranlferouB  (mem-brft-nif6r-usX  a. 
rL.  fiMmdrono,  a  membrane,  and  feto^  to 
bear.  ]    Having  or  producing  membranes. 

Membranlform  (mem-brairi-formX  a.  \L. 
menthrana,  a  membrane,  and /orma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  membrane  or  of  parch- 
ment 

MembranolOgy  (mem-bra-nol'o-Ji),  n.  (L. 
membrafia,  a  membrane,  and  Gr.  Utaoe,  dis- 
course. ]  The  science  which  relates  to  mem- 
branes.   [Bare.] 

Membranous  (memliran-us).  a.  Belonging 
to  a  membrane ;  consisting  of  membranes ; 
resembling  a  membrane;  as,  menJbvwnavLe 
covering;  vMmJbra'nouM  tissue.  —  Jfem^ranota 
MUiiZar  txmie.  in  6ot  that  kind  of  tissue  in 
which  the  walls  of  the  cellules  are  composed 
solely  of  membrane.  It  may  be  considered 
as  the  basis  of  the  veoetable  structure, 
never  being  absent  in  plants,  while  many 
are  entirely  composed  of  it  Written  also 
Jfem^ratMota,  Jrem^ranoceottt. 


Memento  (  mg-men'td  X  n.  [  L. ,  remember, 
be  mindful,  2d  pers.  sing.  Imper.  of  memini, 
to  remember.]  A  hint,  sufi^estion,  notice, 
or  memorial  tcawaken  memory;  that  which 
reminds. 

He  b  but  a  man,  and  seasonable  mementos  may 
be  usefiiL  Bacon. 

Memoir  (mem'oir,  memV^r),  n.  [Fr.  mi- 
moire,  firom  L.  fnemoria,  memory,  from 
fiMmor,  mindf  uL  See  Memory.]  1.  A  notice 
of  something  remembered;  an  account  of 
transactions  or  events  written  familiarly,  or 
as  tiiey  are  remembered  by  the  narrator; 
an  account  of  matters  connected  with  some 
period  of  history,  but  less  thorou^  and 
formal  than  a  history  proper.— 2.  A  biogra- 

J>hical  notice,  whether  written  by  the  sub- 
eot  of  it  or  by  some  one  else ;  recollections 
of  one's  life;  a  biography  or  autobiography; 
as,  his  memain  are  verv  entertaining.— 
S.  An  account  of  somethuig  deemed  note- 
worthy ;  a  record  of  investigations  of  any 
subject  especially  a  communication  to  a 
scientific  society  on  some  subject  of  scien- 
tific interest 

Memoirist  (mem'oir-ist),  n.  A  writer  of 
memoirs. 

Sir  William  Temple,  the  lively,  agreeable,  and  well- 
informed  essayist  and  memoirist.  Craik. 

Memorabilia  (mem'or-a-bU'^i-aX  n.  pi.  [L.  ] 
Things  remarkable  and  worthy  of  remem- 
brance or  record. 

Memorability  (niem'or-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  Mem- 
orableness.    Craig. 

Memorable  (mem'oi^a-bl'X  a.  [L.  mem&ra- 
bUii,  from  memor,  mindfiu.  See  Mbmobt.] 
Worthy  to  be  remembered;  illuBtriouB;  cele- 
brated; distinguished.  '  By  tombs,  by  books, 
by  memorabu  deeds.'  Sir  J.  liaviee.— 
Stn.  Illustrious,  celebrated,  dgnal,  distin- 
guished, extraordinary,  remarkable,  famous. 

Memorableness  fmem'or-a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quaUty  of  being  memorable ;  mem- 
orabiUty. 

Memorably  (mem'or-a-bllX  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner worthy  to  be  remembered. 

Memorandum  (mem  -  or-  an  'dum  ),  n.  pi. 
Memoranda  (mem-or-an'da),  less  common- 
ly now  M^niftT!ftTiilnfnM  [L.,  something  to 
be  remembered.  See  Memory.]  LA  note 
to  help  the  memory. 

I  entered  a  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book. 

Guartltan. 

A  greasy  page  still  extant,  with  many  other  scrawled 
memoranaa  regarding  the  bygone  frequenters  of 
the  house.  Thackert^y. 

Specificallv— 2.  In  law,  (a)  a  short  compendi- 
ous note  in  writing  of  any  transaction,  or 
the  outline  of  an  Intended  deed ;  also,  a 
document,  containing  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, its  object,  amount  of  ci4>ital,  liability 
of  its  members,  Ac,  required  from  evwy 
joint-stock  company  for  registration.  (6)  In 
dipUnnacy,  a  summary  of  the  state  of  a  ques- 
tion, or  a  justification  of  a  decision  adopted. 
Called  also  a  M&moire. 

Memorandum-boo]E(mem-or-anMum-bQkl 
n.  A  book  in  which  matters  are  recorded 
to  assist  the  memory. 

Memorandum- chedc  (mem-or-an'dnm- 
chekX  n.  A  brief  informal  note  of  a  debt 
of  the  nature  of  a  dne-bllL 

Memoratet  (mem'or-atX  v.t.  [L.  memorare, 
memoratum,  from  mtmor,  mindful]  To 
mention  for  remembrance;  to  commemo- 
rate. 

Memoratlve  (mem'or-at-ivX  a.  Adapted 
or  tendiiw;  to  preserve  the  memory  of  any- 
thing.   Hammond. 

Memorial  (me-mO'ri-alX  a.  [L.  memorialii. 
See  Memory.]  l.  Preservative  of  memory ; 
serving  as  a  memoriaL 

There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name. 

Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  lire  to  fame.   Pope. 

2.  Ck>ntained  in  memory.  'The  memorial 
possessions  of  the  greatest  part  of  manldnd.' 
Watts.—Memorial  atone,  (a)  same  as  Foun- 
dation-ttone.  Xf")  A  stone,  generally  a  stone 
tablet  set  up  on  a  wall,  to  commemorate 
some  person  or  event 

Memorial  (me-mdM-alX  n.  l.  That  which 
preserves  the  memory  of  something;  any- 
thing that  serves  to  keep  in  memory.  '  A 
more  desinrt}le  memorial  of  his  niend.' 
Maeatday. 

Churches  have  names;  some  as  memorials  of 
peace,  some  of  wisdom,  some  of  the  Trinity. 

t/ooJter. 
2.  Any  note  or  hint  to  assist  the  memory;  a 
memorandum;  a  record. 

Memorials  written  with  King  Edward's  hand  shall 
be  the  ground  of  this  history.         Sir  J.  Hayward. 

8.  A  written  representation  of  facts  made 


to  a  legislative  or  other  body  as  the  ground 
of  a  petition,  or  a  representation  of  facts 
accompanied  with  a  petition.— 4.  In  dipUymr- 
aey,  a  species  of  informal  state  paper  much 
used  in  negotiations,  embracing  such  docu- 
ments aa  circulars  sent  to  foreign  sgents,  an- 
swers to  the  communications  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  notes  to  foreign  cabinets  and  am- 
bassadors. — 6.1n  law,  (a)  that  which  containa 
the  particulars  of  a  deed,  Ac,  and  is  the  in- 
stirument  registered,  as  in  the  case  of  an  an- 
nuity which  must  be  registered.  (6)  In  SeoU 
law,  a  statement  of  facts  bearing  upon  a  par- 
tioular  point,  doubtful  or  disputed,  in  order 
to  obtain  counsel's  opinion  upon  that  point; 
a  statement  of  facts  and  points  of  law  bear- 
ing upon  a  question  in  dispute,  designed  to 
assist  counsel  in  drawing  a  summons  or 
defences,  to  prepare  him  for  an  oral  hearing 
before  a  judge,  and  the  like;  a  briet— 
At  Memory;  remembrance;  that  which  is 
remembered  (about  a  person  or  thing). 
'  Precious  is  the  memorial  of  the  just'  Eve- 

r— Syn.  Monument,  memento,  memoran- 
1,  record. 

Memorialist  (me-md'ri-al-Ist),  n.  1.  One 
whowrltesamemorlalor  memorials.— 2.  One 
who  presents  a  memorial  to  a  legislative 
or  any  other  body,  or  to  a  person. 

Memorialise  (me-mO'ri-al-lz),  v.t  pret  & 
pp.  memorialized;  ppr.  memorializhig.  To 
present  a  memorial  to;  to  petition  by  memo- 
riaL 

He  felt  that  the  mail-bags  were  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  he  resolved  to  memorialiee  the  Post-oflice 
the  very  instant  he  reached  London.        Dickens. 

Memorla  TOohnlca  (me-md'rl-a  tek'ni-ka), 
n.  [L.]  Lit  technical  memorv;  artificial 
memory;  a  method  of  assisting  the  memoir 
by  certain  contrivances;  mnemonics  (which 
see). 

Memorle,t  n.  Memory;  remembrance.— 
To  he  drawn  to  m&morie,  to  be  recorded. 
Chaucer. 

Memorle.tvt    To  remember.    Chaucer. 

Memorise  t  (mem'or-Ist),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  causes  to  be  remembered.  'Con- 
science, the  punctual  memoriet  within  us.*^ 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Memorlter  (me-mor^t-«r),  acfv.  [L.]  From 
memory;  by  heart;  as.  to  quote  a  passage  of 
an  author  mmnoriter. 

Memorise  (mem'or-lz),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  mem- 
orized; ppr.  memoriztng.  1.  To  cause  to  be 
remembered;  to  render  memorable;  especl- 
ally,  to  record;  to  hand  down  to  memory  by 
writing. 

Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorue  another  Golgotha.  Shak. 

They  n^lect  to  ntemorixe  their  conquest  of  the 
Indians.  Spenser. 

2.  To  commit  to  memory;  to  learn  by  heart 
Goodrich. 

Memory  (mem'o-ri),  n.  [L.  memoria,  mem- 
ory, from  memor,  mindful,  from  memtnif 
to  remember.]  1.  The  power  or  the  capa- 
city of  having  what  was  once  present  to  the 
senses  or  the  understanding  suggested  again 
to  the  mind,  accompanied  by  a  distinct 
consciousness  tliat  it  has  formerly  been 
present  to  it ;  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
wliich  it  retains  the  Imowledge  of  past 
events,  or  ideas  which  are  past;  remem- 
brance; recollection.  The  word  memory  is 
not  employed  uniformly  In  the  same  pre- 
cise sense,  but  it  always  expresses  some 
modification  of  that  faculty  which  enables 
us  to  treasure  up  and  preserve  for  future 
use  the  knowledge  wmch  we  acquire;  a 
faculty  which  is  obviously  the  great  foun- 
dation of  all  intellectual  improvement.  The 
word  memory  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a 
capacity  of  retaining  Imowledge,  and  some- 
tiroes  a  power  of  reddling  it  to  our  thoughts 
when  we  have  occasion  to  apply  it  to  use. 
The  latter  operation  of  the  mind,  however, 
is  more  properly  called  recoUeetion.—±  The 
act  of  rememl)raing. 

SomelittlemfiM^fy  of  mewillstirhim.     SMah. 

8.  The  State  of  being  remembered;  exemption 
from  oblivion;  continued  existence  in  the 
recollection  of  men ;  that  which  is  remem- 
bered about  a  person  or  event  '  And  left 
their  memoriet  a  world's  curse.'  Tennyton. 

The  m«m«>>  of  the  Just  is  blessed.      Prov.  x.  7. 

4.  Anytiiing  remembered.  'Put  stnmge 
memoriee  in  my  head.'  Tenny§on.—6.  The 
time  within  which  past  events  can  be  re- 
membered or  recollected,  or  the  time  within 
whlph  a  person  may  have  knowledge  of 
what  Is  past;  as,  the  revolution  in  France 
was  within  the  author's  memory.— 6.  Me- 


Fate,  f»r,  fat,  fftll;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mOve;      ttibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;     S,  Sc.  ley. 


moriil:  monimionUI  ncord; 


—Uentoryt  lUalUetion,  Rtnumbrai...,  _._ 
mfnuHnog.  Jfammvit  tbs  bcnltf  orop*- 
d^  IBHlf :  neoltaetion  End  rememorana  an 
eunliat  of  the  lamlt]'.  wUle  wnintteano 
ia  thins  nmemband    il«oll«eti»i  IL 


r*.  lain,  aoi 
toNUeetltfl 


^affort.   TnrtBwmtfflitokwp 

d,  md  thlnci  tbu  Itid  op  Id  meaiaiT 
..  .  b>  otir  remambEmnca  wltncmt  toIqd- 
Mqr  or  eouMloiu  aDort,  but  w«  atijie  to 
rteeOttt  tbbun  or  tbDnshti  part  and  par- 
Uall;  loTiotlaii.  neeoatctiim,  IOb  nmfnii- 
ctntt.  It  ioiiMtlmB*  tuad  In  the  Mnia  of 
that  which  la  lacoUectad;  aa.  rtalUctiont 
'  "MAratiany^U;  bat  It  dlffen  from 
■   "••%  Ita  oQect  U  mors  complwb 

lit  a 


It  In  t 


:»£eUuuiUw 


allied  worda,  an  fnqnenllj  died  li. 

plniaL  AminlMwua  ia  acucel;  tued  in 
tvfannes  to  paat  Iboo^U.  being  commoni; 
Died  tn  ntemiM  to  nut  eTenta;  while  ~ 
eallaeffon  h  pecnliaib  appropriate  for  i 
Mt  of  neallliig  DuatM  opantlona.  We  n 
nta  a  mnfoliMiiai  of  our  ronth'  "•  -^ 
1m>  the  itapa  in  a  lona  maUiema 


See  KMXiCBAsm. 
\.  Bet  Mkhachahiuc. 
""■""  (mea'la),  v.  t  preL  it  pp.  nuiuud; 
ppr.  nuniuuifi.  C^.  mtnaar.  It  minas- 
sunt,  from  Lnn'muiia,  threiti.  from  minax, 
threataolng,  mliu,  a  threat,  froin  nwB  mfn. 
Been  in  mimo,  to  project]  l.  To  threalen; 
to  fliprea  or  ahow  a  dlipoiltion  ot  detvi-' 
mlnatlon  to  loRict  ponlahment  or  other  eril 
OD :  nnullj  tollowed  by  vriik  before  tbe 
era  threatened ;  aa,  the  aplrit  of  Inanbor- 
dlnatlon  mmuutd  Spain  *lth  the  homna  of 


1,  To  bold  out  tbrealaofi  to  tndloate  the  dan- 
ger or  riak  oil  ail  a  banging  rock  nwnoui 
a  tall.  '  He  Tnanaeed  revanga  opon  the  eat- 
dinal.'    SltaJi. 

Xen&M  (men'ii).  n.  [Fr.  mnwoe,  L.  min- 
aeia.  Sea  tbe  lerb.  ]  A  threat  or  Lbreateb' 
Ing:  the  declaration  or  tndlcatlon  of  adla- 
poaltioo  or  detennlnatlon  to  inflict  aiJ  orD; 
tbe  indication  ol  a  probable  eiU  or  cataa- 

Fl*re«  tfn  of  binle  in^ke  and  mntvt  Ugh.  tiiOea. 
Tbt  Tri^uii  vicv  ihc  duAr  cloud  froia  ^x. 

]lMWMr<Bien'it4r),  n.  One  who  Dienaees 
orlhraateni. 

1Inuoluuilt6,  Hfrnifynltft  (mA-naJc'an- 
Itln.  TttanlferouilnHiDre,  abemaUteln 
wbleh  part  of  the  Iron  li  reriaced  bj  tltan- 
tnm;  a  mioenl  of  a  grayldi  or  iron  black 
Golonr,  occnntng  In  Terr  amaU  roonded 
gratna.  imperlactlj  lunellar,  and  of  a  gUi- 
traing  loatn:  bmnd  near  JTenocAan,  in 
Corawall,  En^and. 

"■"■'•'■"■'«'•.  MMUtComltlefnif-nak'an- 
lirU},B.    Pertaining  to  menacbaulteL 

Mwitdng  (men'ii-ing],  ;>.  and  a.  Thraat- 
eolng:. indicating  aUueat-,  at,  be  had  a 

lUliaclIljaj(nwn'ii-ing-U),adB.  Inamen- 
Bolng  OTtbreatenlng  manner. 

HaiMf*  Qnau-uh'\  n.  [Fr.  mtnage,  a  hoiue- 
ImM;  O.Fr,  m«na«,  LL  nunfionalicuin, 
from  L.  nuvuie,  a  dwdUng.    See  Uahaoi;] 


t.  Honaekaeplng  1  tKoaehOId  management, 
■.lAmenagnle. 

iih,ekitn;     th.  Be  lock;     g,pa:     l,jab: 


llgllMairnHni'ilXn.    Bame  u  JTone^. 

Kana^t  (n]en'Ji]},a.t  Tamanage;  to  train 
horaea.    WftntiT. 

■hucwI*  (me-nal'&r-l  or  me-nuh'4r-IX  •>. 
(Pr.  m^mvnf).  See  Ubraoi.]  I.  Ajord 
or  place  In  which  wild  anbnala  an  kept— 
£.  A  collectian  at  wild  tnlnuU;  inellloalij. 
•  ooUecUoD  of  wild  or  foreign  anunali  kept 


HenMOSn*  (nie'na-gog>,  n.  [Or.  mAm. 
mcnauua,  and  afft.  to  orlngj  A  medicine 
that  pramotea  the  oenMnial  IhuL 

Hmaldt  (men'aid),  a.  Spotted;  aald  of  anl- 

HsnandilMi  (me-nan^dri-ui),  n.  One  of  a 
BeetofbarelkB,adlBcipleotir«und<r.wbo 
to  the  hemlH  of  Simon  Magna  added  iome 

be  aaTed  eioept  tboae  baptlisd  In  bii  name, 
and  that  all  thna  baptlied  wen  ImmorUI 
--'  '-- .rropHbl*. 

en4..i.  [i 
nn«nilg,  to 

1.  To  repair,  oa  aonietbrng  broken,  rent,  de^ 
faced,  daoajediOrtheUteilo  reatore  to  tbe 
original  condition;  to  raalore  to  a  ioand 
or  pcoipeTDUB  itale :  to  put  Into  ahape  or 
order  again;  lo  patch  op;  aa,  to  mind  a 
ro«d :  to  mend  a  obahr  or  table ;  to  nwnd 

itlon.-^ 

w^;  OB,  t 


mend'a-bl),  a.   Capable  of  being 

nen-di'ahni).  a.    [L  mendax, 
jg,  mentior,  tg  lie.J     l^ing; 


lalu;  gtrento  Telling  nnli 
HHlllMitr  (men^laal-tli  i 
Dl  being  mendacloaa;  a  all 
decelTc;  habltaal  Ijlng;  fi 


,(n.  [Fr.l 


UeaUtanerfmeD'H-tita-ai,  n.  Tbeeondl- 
tlonof  being  mendicant;  beggazy;  aatAte  of 

lIanaiOUlt(nien'dl-kant),a.  |L  nwndfeaiu, 
newtifiantit,  ppr.  of  nundieo,  to  beg  (FT. 
nundiit),  from  nunidKui,  a  beggar.]  1.  Beg- 

eiig;poor  toaiUte  at  beggary;  aa,  reduced 
B  mendHiaTiC  itatc— !.  Practlalng  bcs- 
Earr;  aa,  a  matdlcanl  triar.  See  FbIAR. 
HendlOUtt  (men'di-kantl  n.  A  berar; 
one  that  mokee  It  hit  buaJneu  to  beg  almi; 
eapeclall)',  a  member  ot  a  begging  order  or 
tntenil^ ;  a  begging  triar.  '  Prom  car. 
dinala  down  to  nienduanto.'    Birktiey. 

b,  Fr.  ton:     ng.  ang:     fB,  tlen:  th,  IMn; 


,-nen'dl.kit),  z.t.    To  beg  or 

Etloe  begging. 

dloatlMI(menHll-Ul'ihonX  n.    ne  ast 

of  begging. 
>laBdeltT(iMii-dlB^-tiX"'  (L.  mendicttiu. 

See  KBICDIOllIT,]  The  etaleof  begEing;  (he 

UtSofabeggv. 
KoidlllBlltl  (meud'uient),  n.     Amendment 

(wbleh  aeeX    Bp.  Anion. 
■andOM(nwn'dEa),a.  [L.  mflidgeiu,  fanlty, 

connterfelt.  ]    Falia;  iparioiu. 


eKdiht 


Wrote  ^K<w.  la^' uil  dWdlSq'lJte. 
Tfac  kinsdoB  ot  ha  thoughL  Ttnivtm, 

M«lddt  (men'eldl  a.    Bane  m  IfflMfd. 

Mount  (men]),  v-t  (Bee  Unietil.)  To 
mingle;  to  mix.    Bprntrr. 

WmMt  (men'flt),  n.  A  black  mlnaial  oc 
cnrring  tn  amalt  cTTitali  in  granite  velna  In 
the  nmen  Manntolni.  and  eonditlng  of 


£.  Pertaining  to  •erranla  or  di 


ne.l  ATariet][arBnb.B[)cicle»af  opaliiw 
u  fonnd  at  aennmontant,  near  Faili, 
brown  Urar  ootonr  In  tbe  biteiior,  and 


ordlnuilT 

It  i>  foDiid  In  kldney-ahaped  miaeoi,  i^  the 

olie  ot  the  bud  or  larger;  lometimea  in 

Klobnlea  ot  thr  -"—    * ' 

KentnCMil  (n 
the  menlngea. 

■•nlnsetTine 


'le-al),  a.    BelatlDg  to 

I'Jti),  n.  pL  [Or.  neninfx, 

_jop  the  brain,  which 

called  the  dunt  nuMr,  jifn  mater,  and 
eJknotd  mtmbrtme. 
Hanltl^tla  (men-ln-]ltll),  n.    [See  Knm- 
OKS)    inflammaUon  ot  ue  membnnea  of 
the  Srain  or  aploai  cord. 
MentBcal  (me-nltlul),  a.    Fertohilng  to  or 


, it*haped. 

MwdMai  (me-nlrkoi),  n.  .      ..    . 

Cne-nUTnu-ei),    [Or.  minMoi, 
ttleir — —  "■ 


'i 

Her.andbi  which 
meet,  or  would 

d,>a  that  it  re- 

aemUea  the  amiearaBce  of  tbe 
new  moon  Aa  the  oonieiin'  ei- 
ceedt  the  coneaTlt)'.  a  menbcm 

may  be  regarded  aa  a  t ' — 

— ■niM(iiinnT  aiil^r  mi 
be  moon,  ood  nermo,  te._.  _ 
tba  eraacenl-llk*  tonn  of  the 


A"aW),n.B(, 


ihrabbj  pluiti,  wlUi  mll«ni>ta  Imtm  with- 


unt  X 


bor  white 


n  lutTlng  lii  petal!,  aotOj 
tborter  tbta  tbe  xpili,  ijx  *Ununi  oppo- 
«llc  tbe  pstala.  uid  ons  to  thns  caipsL). 
Tbej  art  common  In  ths  tropical  patu  of 
A>ia  and  AnuricL  aud  ara  luaillr  bitter 
and  tonic  pttnti,  tba  lasda  of  lame  of  thsm 
baring  narcotic  ptopertlet.  One  tpaolea  U 
Anmmrta  CKMulut.  whlcb  rUldi  coccnlni 
tndlcui.    8«Caoim.iiB. 


TonndffiT  moniips 


m-l-ipir-mlnX  n.  IL  t«. 
tpermum,  from  Or.  mtai,  the  moon,  and 
(pmno,  a  Hwd.]  A  Tegetable  alkali  ei- 
tracted  from  ^^nannrUi  CDeeuIui,  in  tbe 
•halli  el  the  Irnit  ol  which  it  oceurt.  Thla 
aliull  li  tutolew  and  nudielnall]'  Inert. 

Mnl^annmil  (mm-l-iper'mnm}.  n.  [Sea 
HcNUPRUtAOi&l  A  HDiu  of  plant*,  tbe 
tnM  of  tin  naL  order  Henlapannacen.  At 
at  present  conitltated  it  oontaliu  but  loir 
■peclH.'wd  theee  are  cllmUnc  ihniba,  with 
broad  palmatelj  lobed  or  angled  leaiai  and 
■naU  panieied  Sowan.  One  ill.  amaieme) 
ii  common  In  Hortb  America,  where  It  li 
eaUed  nmnusxt. 

Manlvar  (mcu'l-rtiX  n.  Same  ai  Ministr 
(which  lae). 

Bwuioiltte,  Hannonllt  (men'iian-It,  men'- 
—  '-"  -,   in|«Bfa«  Ai»t  one  of  a  »ect  of 


oonierted  prieet  ol  the  tennteaatb  centuj; 
beloDglw  to  FileiUnd,  wbo  did  not  beUsve 
InoiwiHl  ibi.  and  objected  to  laUng  oatlii 
or  maUnc  war.  He  ballcrad  that  CbrUt 
bad  bli  fleah  from  the  eaianoe  of  the  Father, 
hla  nature  not  partaUnc  of  that  of  hi> 
"  at  rejected  the  wordi  Penon  and 

_._m(n*nMft'11-uni),n,  fL]  aaina 

■*ir«»Kvy  (which  •eef 
~       "      ?(me-nol'o-]l),n.  [Or.  tn^n,  minot, 
-id  Itgai.  dlKonneJ    1.  A  nglitor 
.— 2.  lu  theOTHt  (A.  mutj'rolosy. 


lafmea'tain.  (L) 
ra.inloM.ftoaibed  a 


.,  __, ^. and  board:  a  phrase 

applied  to  ■  kind  of  dlvoroe  hi  which  hna- 
' — -•  ~d  wife  were  aapanted  without  die- 


n  Scotland,  daring 

iplMOpan,  to  a  chnrcb  that  had  been 
appropriated  bj  the  patron  to  the  Uihop, 
and  made  thenceforth  part  of  hla  own  bene- 


s,  and  u  regarded  aecontrlbatlnatothe 

-' •hiaUble. 

Ml),  a.    Oocurrtng  onee  a 

L  [IceL  nwnfMtit.  hnmanltj, 

.     ,liuaan.trDmniannr,anuui,} 
im;  dignl^  of  condnct;  honour;  eood 
uuHunua:  dlicretloa;  ptoprlety  ol  coDOact 
[ProrlncU  and  acotch.) 

To  grace.    Btliiudi. 


[PreilnciaL) 
Kenwfnl,Ml 
Hanljin^le^: 


(mendu).  a.    L'uolrll;  greedjr: 


boonda.    [Scotoh.l 

inial  or  monulj  dlschuvei  i  a  pwi- 
odle  flow  of  blood  or  blood;  fliud  from  the 

llMiatnul(men'atr(MlLa.  (FromLmtn- 
itmalU,  montblr.  menitraal.  from  mtniii, 
a  month.)  1.  Becorrlng  onee  a  monlb; 
monlhlj;  gone  Ihrongh  or  completed  In  a 
month.  SpeeiaeallT,  In  oMnm.  maklDg  a 
?jcle  of  changea  In  a  month;  per. 


Uuiorflow.- 

■The  in»ni(r«oJ  OL ,     _ 

HenstniMit  (men'itre-uit),  a.    Subject  ti 

monthlj  flowinga 
Hennnute  (men'itro-tt>.  e.i.  pnt  &  pp. 

auiutruaUd;  ppr.  meintr-uatiiiff.    To  ait- 

chaive  the  meoaea. 

Mannniatet  (men'itro^t).  a.  uenttraoni. 
II*n«niAtllMl(men-EtnM'>hon),n.   1.  The 

act  of  menatruaUHg  or  dlKhuglng  the 

menaea— &  The  period  of  menitruating. 


en'itltl-ua),  a.  [L.  nwu Crutu 
.  .1  month.  1  I.  Having  Ibi 
monthly  flow  or  diachaive,  aa  a  female.— 
£  Pertaining  to  the  nionthl;  flow  of  females 
■  iBboL  lasting  for "- 


Ficm  L.  m«u(fc  a  month.   'The  use  o 

lord  li  lupposed  to  have  originated  In 

notion  ol  the  old  chemlita  about  tbe  Influ- 
ence of  the  moon  In  the  preparation  of  dla- 
solrent*.'  Jtkmm,']  Any  flald  or  subtlllied 


'eO-ra-bUI-tl  or  men'- 

'blI"l-U),n.   Qualltj'olbehigmeiuar- 


ot  bdng  measured:  measurable,   'Theeolar 

month   .   -   .   is   not  eaalij  nunjuniUe.' 

Hdder. 
Mlillllll  nlillillifi  (men'sb-ra-bl-nei  or  men'- 

■hn-ia-bl-nes),  fk     The  qualltf  of   being 

meDtunble, 
HMUnnl  (men'ifl-ia]  or  men'ihn-ralX  n- 

tnHHiiniltf.    See  MurguBanLK.)     Per- 
Ing  to  meaanra. 

Lta  (men'sa-iat  or  metfibn-ral).  e.<. 

mro,  mfTuvrdium,  from  nwuro, 

Liomasaura.  [tare.] 
in  (men-sd-ii'shon  or  men-iha- 
ra'iboD),  n.  1.  The  act.  process,  or  art  of 
meastinng  or  tsklng  the  dimensions  of  any- 
thing.—i.  The  name  given  to  a  branch  of 
fariOimetlcto 


nd  signlfyliw  act 
hnunt,  bewilder- 


the  temtliuitlon  of  the  Or.  padaant  Bee 
Pai>aaKa.]  An  eruption  about  the  chin. 
fonoiug  a  crust  Ilka  that  which  occurs  In 
Bcald-head- 

Hantal  (mental),  a.  [Fr-  niental,  from  L. 
nuiu,  msnlit,  mind.]  Pertaining  to  the 
mhidi  intellectual;  a^  nuitCalfieilitiet : 
msiuoi  operations;  nvnMI  sight;  mantoi 


—Mental  aritJimr  Iie,siittametlcsl  operatlanB 
performed  in  the  mind  without  the  mechsn- 
Icsl  aid  of  pen  or  peucIL 
■enUI  (mental),  a-  IL,  nunlum,  the  chin] 
Eelatlng  to  the  chin;  as,  the  toentai  nerrB; 
'  il  toramen. 


M  oa- 


.  -.'  aiyithliig ;  a  ditecl^  < 

— penon  or  thing  by  sfmpv 

to  It  without  further  accountor  Itl__ 
used  especially  In  the  phrase  lo  makt 


KSf 


helmet  and  upper  part  of  tiie  breastplate, 
and  Bcnerallyiuppllod  with  a  small  opoilng 
on  the  one  side  to  admit  of  breatlilng  freely 

Hentor  (men'torV  n.  jnom  Jfenfer,  the 
counsellor  ol  Telenaonua]  A  wise  and 
faithful  adviser  or  monitor. 

MentOllU  (men-tVri^l),  a.    Containing 


. (men'tom), n.   [L.thecbin.]  1 


Inferior  margin  of  the  mandible  or  lower 
Jsw  Id  mamnials;  in  hmssM,  the  poit-cnl 
pLato  fanned  by  the  tosWI  txHal  Jotnls  of 
the  maiillB.— 1.  In  tcL  aprojectioa  In  front 
ol  the  Howen  of  tome  orcMds.  esnsed  by 
the  eitonsloa  of  [he  toot  of  the  colamn. 
Manvrnt  (me-nU'ra^  n.  [Or.  iii*i*.  the 
moon,  and  ours,  a  tall.]  A  singular  genus 
of  birds  inhabiting  New  Sooth^ales.  and 
iDRDiDg  the  Insessorial  Ismllv  UennridB. 
The  only  species  known  Is  the  lyre-Mrd 
(Jf.  mperiM  ot  paTaditea\  lU  siu  U  a 
little  less  thsn  that  of  a  common  pbeasanL 
The  tall  of  the  male  Is  remariuble  for  the 


I.  fat,  ftll;      mt.  m 


r 


HXNUBIDiB 

of  the  tall,  which  retemblet  the  form  of  an 
anoSent  Qredan  lyre,  pre  it  a  laperb  ap- 
pearance.   It  has  a  pleasing  long,  and  u 


Menura  {Afenurm  su/tr^). 

said  to  be  capable  of  imitating  the  Totcea  of 
other  birds. 

M ennrldlB  (me-nfi'ri-dfi).  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
insesBorial  birds,  of  which  the  lyre-bird  (M. 
ntperba)  is  the  type. 

M enyanthet  (mea-l-an'thdz),  n.  [Or.  min, 
a  month,  and  anthot.  a  flower— in  allusion 
to  the  dnration  of  the  flowers.]  A  plant 
nat  order  Qentlanaceat,  possessing  powerful 
tonic  properties.  Jf.  tr^oliata,  the  only 
roecies,  occurs  in  Britain  and  throughout 
the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  known  by 
the  names  of  bog-bean,  buck-bean,  and 
water-trefoil.  It  has  densely  creeping  and 
matted  root-stocks,  with  long-stalked  trifo- 
liate leares,  and  a  long-stalxed  raceme  of 
beautifully  trinoed  ptnkish-white  flowers. 
It  is  bitter,  tonic,  and  febrifugal  It  con- 
tains an  extraotiTe  called  menyanthine, 
which  forms  a  white,  transparent,  and 
when  thoroughly  dried,  pulverisable  mass  of 
an  intense  degree  of  bitterness.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaves  is  prescribed  in  rheumatisms 
and  dropsies:  they  have  been  also  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hops  in  making  beer. 

XeiuranthlBe  (men-i-an'thinl  n.  A  non- 
azotlzed  compound  obtained  from  Meny- 
antheM  trifoliata.    See  Mkmtanthbs. 

lleiiyiL  MenylA,  Menila  (m&iix  n.  Same 
as  Jitfiny. 

If  enilMaa  (men-zi-d'khi-aX  n.  [In  honour 
of  Archibald  MenzieM,  surgeon  and  natur- 
alist to  the  expedition  under  Vancouver.] 
A  genus  of  North  American  and  Japanese 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Eri- 
cacesB.  They  have  alternate  leaves,  and 
white,  greenish,  or  purple,  sometimes  rather 
large,  nodding  flowers  in  terminal  fascicles 
or  cormbs.  The  Irish  heath  (Dabeoda 
poiufolia)  was  at  one  time  referred  to  this 
genus. 

Mgphirtoplmlntn,  MtopWitoptMilIm  (me- 
naTto-uru-vky,  a.  [See  Msphostophilub.) 
Resembling  the  charactv  of  Mephistoph- 
eles,  Mephistophells,  or  MephostophUus ; 
diaboliotii ;  sardonic    Lord  LvtUm, 

1Iei»histoplMle%  lUpliigto9iielli  (mef-is- 
tof'e-lte.  mef-is-tof'e-lisX  n.    See  Mbphib- 

TOPHILU& 

Xephltto^  Ifopbltioal  (me-fltU,  me-flr- 
ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  mephitis;  offensive 
to  the  smell;  foul;  poisonous;  noxious; 
pestUentiai;  destructive  to  life.  Carbonic 
add  gas  is  sometimes  called  ftutpkitie  aeid 
or  mephitio  air.  •  Mepkitit  regtons  of  car- 
bonic add  gaa.'    DeOuineev. 

Xephitlcany  (me-flm-al-ll),  adv.  With 
mephitis. 

Jli^tiB  (me-fltis),  n.  [See  next  article.] 
A  genus  of  carnivorous  animals,  remark- 
able for  the  disagreeable  odour  which  they 
emit    See  Skuhk. 

Mcphltil.  M«phltlim  (mefl'tis,  mefit- 
irmX  n,  [L.  mepkUiM,  a  pestOential  exhala- 
tion.] Foul,  offensive,  or  noxious  exhala- 
tions from  decomposing  snbstanoes,  filth,  or 
other  source. 

Mephogtophllniglf tPtrigtoplHllii  (mef-os- 
tofil-us,  mef-ia-tof il-uX  n.  [The  original 
spelling  of  the  word  now  written  M^pkU- 
tcpheUs,  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Ifepko$topheli9,  fkt>m  Or.  nephoi^  a  cloud. 
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and  phUed,  to  love.]  The  name  of  a  fa- 
miliar spirit  mentioned  in  the  old  legend  of 
Sir  John  Faustus,  and  a  prindpal  agent  in 
Marlowe's  play  of  Dr.  Fautttu. 

Then  he  may  pleastire  the  king,  at  a  dead  pinch  too, 
Without  aiM<^A«f*^AtfMx  such  at  thou  art.  AuM.a*/'/. 

MeradOlLt  (m^r&'shus),  a.  [L.  meraoui, 
pure,  unmixed,  from  meru$,  pure.]  Without 
admixture  or  adulteration;  pure;  hence, 
strong;  raov. 

Meroahle  (mfirk'a-bix  a.  [L.  mereor,  to 
traflic,  from  merx,  mereU^  merchandise.] 
Capable  of  being  bought  or  sold. 

Mercantile  (mto'kan-tn).  a.  [Yr.vMrtantU, 
tTQmh.meroaru»mercanUi,  SeeMXROHANT.1 
Pertaining  to  merchants,or  the  traflic  carried 
on  by  merchants;  having  to  do  with  trade 
or  commerce,  or  the  buying  and  selUng  of 
goods;  commercial;  as,  mtroctntUe  nations; 
the  mercantiJU  class;  mtroantiU  morality. 

The  expedition  of  the  Aqfonauts  was  partly  mtr- 
cantite,  partly  military.  Arbutknot. 

Meroaptan  <m«r-ki4>'tan).  n.  [A  contrac- 
tion or  L.  vMreuxiwn  oaptam,  absorbing 
mercury.]  A  liquid,  a  compound  of  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  sulphur,  so  called  from  its 
energetic  action  on  binoxide  of  mercury. 
It  is  also  called  SulphydraU  qf  Ethyl. 

Meroaptide  (m^r-kap'tld),  n.  A  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  mercaptan  with 
a  metallic  oxide. 

Heroatt  (m^rlcatX  n.  [L.  mereatua.  See 
Markkt.]    Market;  trade.    Bp.  Sprat 

Meroatante  t  (m6r-ka-Un'teX  n.  [It  tiur- 
catanU.]    A  foreign  trader. 

What  b  het 
Master,  a  m^rcatatae,  or  npedant. 
I  know  not  what,  but  ibnnal  in  apparel     SMaJt. 

aieroattve  t  (mtolca-tivX  a.  Belonging  to 
trada 

Meroator*!  Charts  Meroator'sProJeotioii 
(m«r-kA't6rz  chttrt,m6r-k&'t«rz  prd-jeTshon). 
A  projection  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
ui>on  a  plane,  so  called  from  Gerard  Mer- 
cator,  a  Flemish  geographer.  In  this  chart 
or  projection  the  meridians,  parallels,  and 
rhumbs  are  all  straight  lines,  the  degrees  of 
longitude  being  everywhere  increased  so  as 
to  be  equal  to  one  another,  while  the  degrees 
of  latitude  are  also  increased  in  the  same 
proportion. 

nercaturet  (m«i^at-firX  n.  The  practice 
of  buying  and  selling;  commerce.    Bailey. 

Meroe  t  ^R^rsX  «.t    To  amerce;  to  mulct 

Meroenariant  (m«r-se-ni'ri-anX  n.  A 
mercenary.    Mar$ton. 

Mercenarily  (m^rse-na-ri-liX  ode.  In  a 
mercenary  manner. 

Mercenartneei  (mdr'se-na-ri-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  character  of  being  mercenary; 
venality;  regard  to  hirtf  or  reward. 

To  forego  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  undervo  the 
hardships  that  attend  a  holy  life,  is  such  a  Kind  of 
mrrctHMrifutt,  as  none  but  a  resigned,  bellevinir 
soul,  b  likely  to  be  guilty  ot  SttyU. 

Mercenary  (m^se-na-riX  a.  [Fr.  meree- 
fuiire:  L.  meretnarim,  from  tnere4s,  reward, 
wages.  See  Mkrchaht.)  1.  Hired;  pur- 
chased by  money;  as,  mmeenory  senrices; 
weretnary  blood;  mercenary  soldiers. 

Within  eighty  years  after  the  battle  of  Platsca  Mcr- 
cmary  troofM  were  everywhere  plyfaig  for  battles  and 
sieges.  U<ic*utay. 

2.  Venal;  that  may  be  hired;  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  reward;  moved  by  tne  love  <rf  money; 
greedy  of  gain;  sordid;  selfish;  as,  a  tn«r- 
eenary  prince  or  Judge;  a  mvreenMkry  diq;K>- 
dtion. 

He  wagged  me  with  his  countenance  as  if  I  had 
been  mtrcenary.  ShaJk. 

S.  Entered  into  at  undertaken  from  motives  of 
gain;  as,  a  tii«r00naiY  marriage;  9kfMreenary 
proceeding.^  Fefuu,  Mercenary,  HirelMg. 
See  under  Vsmal. 

Mercenary  (m^r'se-na-riX  n.    One  who  is 
hired ;  a  soldier  that  is  hired  into  foreign 
service;  a  hireling. 
He.  a  poor  MwrcrM«»7,  terres  for  bread.  Samfyt. 

Mercer  (m«i^s6rX  n.  [Fr.  tMrder;  It  tner- 
eiajo,  from  L.  men,  mereie,  wares,  oommodl- 
tiea]  One  who  deals  in  silks,  woollens, 
linens,  cottons,  Ac. 

Merceribip  (mdrs^-shipX  n.  The  bushiess 
of  amercer. 

Mercery  (mte'sdr-O.  n.  [Fr.  merceris^  It 
mercena.  See  Mbrceb.]  L  The  commo- 
dities or  goods  in  which  a  nkercer  deals,  as 
silks  and  woollen  cloths,  Ac— 2.  The  trade 
of  mercers.  '  The  mereery  is  gone  firom  out 
I    of  Lombard  Street'    Oraimt 

Merohandt  (mdr'chandX  v.i.  [Fr.  mar- 
ehander.}    To  trade.    Baeon.    [Rare.] 

Merohandiie  (m«i^chan-dizX  n.  [Fr.  mar- 
J    ehandiee,  from  marehand,  a  merchant,  or 


MERCIFUL 

mareha$uier,  to  trade.  ]  L  The  obiects  of  com- 
merce; wares ;  goods ;  commodities :  what- 
ever is  usually  bought  or  sold  in  trade.  But 
provisions  daily  sola  in  market,horses,cattle, 
and  fuel  are  not  usually  included  in  the 
term,  and  real  estate  never. —2. f  Tiade; 
traffic;  commerce. 

If  he  pay  thee  to  the  utmost  farthing,  thou  hast  for- 
given nothing:  It  is  mtrtkandiM,  and  not  forgive- 
ness, to  restore  liira  that  does  as  much  asjrou  can 
require.  Jer.  Tayhr. 

Merchandiiet  (mftr'chan-dlzX  «».  To  trade; 
to  carry  on  commerce.    Bacon. 

Merohandryt  (mdr'chand-riX  n.  Trade; 
commerce. 

MerOllant(nlAr'chantXt^  (O.Fr.  mareAont, 
from  L.  msreani.  mercaniia,  ppr.  of  mer- 
cor,  mereatue,  to  oarter.  to  deal,  from  merx, 
merchandise.]  1.  One  who  carries  on  trade 
on  a  large  scale;  especially,  a  man  who 
trafllcs  or  carries  on  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  or  who  exports  and  imports  goods 
and  sells  them  by  wholesale.— 2.  A  shop- 
keeper; a  retail  dealer.  [Scotch.]— 8.t  A 
ship  in  trade;  a  merchantman. 

Convoy  ships  accompany  their  merchamtttOl  they 
may  prosecute  the  rest  of  their  voyage  without  dan- 
ger. Dryden. 

4.  t  A  fellow;  a  chap.    [Familiar.] 

I  pray  yon,  sir,  what  saucy  merxhmnt  was  tiiis 
that  was  so  fuU  of  his  ropery  t  Skmk. 

Merchant  (mAr'chantX  a.  Relating  to  trade 
or  commerce:  oommeroiaL— Law  tnerdkonf, 
same  as  Cowmtraal  Law.    See  under  OoM- 

XKRCIAL. 

Merchantt  (m^chant).  v.i.  To  trade.  L. 
Additon. 

Merebantahle  <m6i^chant-a-bl),  a.  Fit  for 
maricet;  such  as  is  usually  sold  in  market, 
or  such  as  will  bring  the  ordinary  price;  as, 
tnerchantable  wheat  or  timber.  Sometimes 
used  technically  to  designate  a  particular 
kind  or  quali^  of  anv  arucle. 

Merchant-bar  (m6rchant-bJlr),  n.  A  bar 
of  iron  in  a  finished  state  fit  for  the  mer- 
chxmt;  iron  after  the  puddled  bars  have 
been  piled  and  reheated  and  rolled. 

Merenant-captain  (mdr'chant-kap-tin  or 
mir'chant-kap-tinX  n.  The  captain  of  a 
merc)iant-ship. 

Merchant-Iron  (m^chant-l-^mX  n.  Bar^ 
iron. 

Merchantllke  (mdr'chant-llkX  a-  I'ike  a 
merchant;  suitable  to  the  character  or 
business  of  a  merchant ;  i>ertaining  to  the 
occupation  of  a  merchant 

Mercnantlyt  (mto'chant-liX  a.  Same  as 
Merchantltke. 

Merchantman  (n.dr'chant-manX  n.  i.tA 
mercliant 

The  craftsman,  or  mtrekantmaM.  tcacheth  his 
prentice  to  lie,  and  to  utter  his  wares  with  lying  and 
forswearing.  Latimtr. 

2.  A  ship  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
goods,  as  distinguished  from  a  ship  of  war; 
a  trading  vesseL 

Merchant-prince  (mftr'chant-prinsX  n.  A 
great  merchant  or  manufacturer;  a  mer- 
chant of  great  wealth. 

Merebantry  (m«i^chant-ri).  n.  l.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  merchant;  mercnandry.— 2.  The 
body  of  merchants  taken  collectively;  as, 
the  m^erthantry  of  a  conntnr. 

Merchant-eeaman  (m^r'chant-sft-manx  ^ 
A  seaman  employed  in  a  merchant-ship. 

Merebant-ierrlce  (m6i^chant-s«r-visx  n. 
The  mercantile  marine. 

Merchant-ship  (mdr'chant-shipX  n.  A  ship 
engaged  in  commerce. 

Mercnant-tallor  (m^rchant-tft-ltr),  n.  A 
tailor  who  furnishes  cloths  and  other  mate- 
rials for  the  garments  which  he  makea. 

MerCheta  (m«r-ch6'taX  n.  [L.L.  tnarcA«(a. 
merehtUit  the  fee  of  a  mark.]  Mercheta 
mulierum  was  a  compensation  andently 
paid  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  indeed 
generally  throughout  Europe,  by  inferior 
tenants  to  lords,  for  liberty  to  dispose  of 
their  daughters  in  marriage.  Called  also 
Marehet 

Merdahlet  (mfir'si-a-bl),  a.    Merciful 

He  is  so  meek,  wise,  mtreiabU, 

And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable.  S/etuer. 

Merdamentt  (mte'si-a-mentX  n.  Amerce- 
ment 

MerdfOKmte'si-fnl),  a.  [See  Mkbot.]  t  FnU 
of  mercy;  having  or  exerdsing  mercy;  dis- 
posed to  pity  offenders  and  to  fon^ive  their 
offences;  unwilling  to  punish  for  injuries. 

The  I^ord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed. 
The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  mtrtiful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  trutli. 

Ex.  ziziv.  6. 

2.  Compassionate;  tender;  unwilling  to  give 
pain;  not  cruel;  as,  a  merdfuL  man  will  be 


ch,  cAain;     Ah,  8c  loe%;     g.^;     J./ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     n.  CAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  wMg;    zh,  aaue.— See  KST. 


wititnnrTfT.T.v 

aerei/aHa  hltbeut— Stn.  Compusloiute, 
tander,  humaDi.  gndoiu,  Und.  mild,  cli- 

UnUOlly  (m«r'^-(ul-U).  adD.  luimercl- 
till  muuiBT :  with  GompuihiD  or  pit};  (sn- 
dBrly:  mlldl;, 

■enlfiUiwia  (nrtr-il-tia-EMY  n.  TIm  qua- 
Uty  at  baing  mendfal;  landaiiMU  (owiril 
ooeuden:  wlllliignMa  to  torbMr  ponlili- 

M«reuyt<inSfrf-n),t.£.   to  ply. 


(mtr'tl-lM-llh  aite.    In  a  ner 
■  (ntfrr^'ln 

aeronilal  (mir'ka'rl-tiv  a.  (L. 
bom  Mtnuriut,  tiu  Eon  ll*tvury,i  L  uca 
tha  god  Marnuj  or  what  balonga  to  biro ; 
havlas  UnqoanUei  uerlbad  to  tboBtKl  Uar- 
aaj,  or  auppoaed  bjr  MtrologUta  to  belong 
to  thow  tuider  hli  atar,  tha  ptanat  U amair; 
llght-hevteditar;  aotlTe;  apitghtlr;  "~*''"- 
Bckla;  changeabh;  a^  a  manitrial  ] 
mtnariat  Dattoo. 


UjODtbil 


.MLtlng  of 


1*  BMreury  (which  MB  nnder 

UBKCtlH^— jramtrul  Uiermontetir,  a  ther- 
momatar  HUad  with  mercniT,  In  dlatluctloa 
from  >  apltlt  thannometer.  —  i.  Olvliig  In- 
talUgaace;  pt^tlngout:  directing. 


ncrciuT;  to  merciuiallte. 
lltmulonnMUl  (nier-ka'ri.as-neiXn.  The 
atate  or  qmlH;  of  belon  mercurial,  Fniltr 

DlcMlon  at  newt  or  Inlelllgenca;  a  commu- 
nication or  ■nnDDDcamcDt.  Sir  T,  Brarar, 
MamirolU  (nitna-rai),a.  Cuntalnlngmer- 

fiitc.  til.  fat  fall:       tai.  met,  bit;       pin 


cnrjr.  ace  MxROiTRia— ycrniniut  cUorfdf, 
calomaL 
Hercniy  (mti'ktl-rlX  n.  [L.  Mereariut,  from 

of  a  Koman' dlTlnltf.  Ideotmed  In  U(«r 
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t*  the  god  of  eloquence,  ot  commarco.  and 
of  robben.     Ha  ir"  '' —  **"" 


Koman  dlTinltj  he  ww  merelf  the  pabnn 
of  commana  and  gain.— S.  utn.  ^.i  at 
wLiOCt  QuktcfilTer.a  metal  whoM  apeelBo 
graTlty  li  graatar  than  that  ot  any  other 
metal,  except  the  plaUnom  inelali.  gold, 
and  tungitan,  being  13-10.  or  thiitaen  times 
and  a  ball  header  than  water.  It  la  tbe 
onl;  metal  which  Ii  Uqnld  at  common  tom- 
peratorea.  It  tmaat  at  a  temperatoie  ot 
S8>- or  M- below  the  lero  of  Fahrenheit,  that 
la,  at  a  tamparBtare  ot  Il'or  n*  below  the 
treealng-point  of  water.  Under  a  heat  of 
MO*  It  rlaea  In  fumaa  and  la  giaduall;  con- 
Terted  IdIo  a  rod  oxide.  Ueroor*  I*  naed 
In  barometera  to  aacertain  the  weight  of  the 
atmoapbera.  and  In  thennometen  to  detail 
mine  the  temperatnre  ol  tbe  air.  for  wblcb 
pnrpoae  It  la  well  ad^ted  by  11a  eipanal- 
bllltT.  and  the  eitenalve  range  between  ita 


id  are  dHonalielT  need  ai  nudl- 
e  prapaiation  called  calomel  or 
dOorlda  (Hga)  la  a  mott  efll- 

ibatnient.  Anottaer  ralnable  pro- 
panuon  fa  COITOalTB  aobllmate  or  mercnric 
ehlorlde  (HgC1i>  From  the  Duld  atate  la 
which  uaicurir  eilita  It  readily  combfnea 
with  moat  ot  the  melalB.  to  whicb.  It  In  auffl- 
dant  qDantl^,  It  Impute  a  degree  of  fual- 
blUtjr  or  aoltnaaai  thaaa  oompoondt  an 
termed  amalgaau.  (See  AMiLaAM.)  Uar- 
cnrr  la  chteHy  found  In  the  ilate  ot  anlphida, 
but  It  la  aUo  foiuid  natlte,  Tbe  chief  mine* 
otmenmrrare  In  Spain,  but  It  la  alao  tomid 
tnOarmanjr.  Italy.  China,  and  Peru.— JVoMk 
or  virgin  merairj/.  the  pnn  metal  tonnd  in 
the  form  of  globulea  In  carltlea  ot  the  orea 
ol  thla  metal.— Cnmraut  menrury  thepro- 
tochlorlde  of  menurT.  Called  alao  Hhm- 
mmury  and  jrcnurwj  SonKn.  —  S.  In 
•Md.  any  preparation  ot  mercnry  need  aa  a 
remedy.— 4.f  Warmth  or  llTellneaaor  tem- 
peranent:  tplrit:  aprlgbtlyi 
UablUIj  to  cbaogei  flckleni 


, ..rolvai  nnind  the  nm  within 

tha  orbit  of  the  planet  Vennaand  next  to  it 
Itlerlalble  to  thenakedeyein  theerenlng 
when  It  la  to  tha  eaat  ot  Uie  aou.  but  only 
when  near  Ita  greateat  diatanca  or  elonga- 
tion from  the  ana.  SlmUarlj,  It  la  Tlalble 
In  the  morning  before  motif,  only  when 
near  Ita  greateat  elongation  weitwald  of 
the  inn.  lla  apparcDt  diameter  rarlea 
from  i  Id  13  aeconda:  the  real  diameter  li 
about  sua  niilfL  Ita  bulk  li  to  that  ol  the 
earth  ai  03  to  lOOO.  It  reTolrea  on  an  aili 
(tha  IncUnatlon  ot  which  tn  the  adlptlc  Is 
uot  dalermliKd}  in  24  houn  6  mlaotet  !S'3 


m  limea  the  llgbt  and 


heat^hO' 


It^ 


periodical  pn 
""■R?™  -ho 


ir  or  a  seller  of  news 


M«rciurl  (mifkfl-rl),  c. 


(mAr'al).  n.  [Fr.  merei,  It  mare*. 
Ii  mereei.  nwreedu,  hire,  pay,  recoTO- 
'-  L.L.  mere;,  from  iF ' 


or  tendemeaa  ot  heart  which  dlipoaes  a  per- 
•on  to  orerlook  Injurlaa  i»  to  treat  an 
ollender  better  than  be  deaerrea :  tbe  dlt- 
poaltloa  that  tanpen  Joatlce  and  Indncei 
an  Inlnred  perion  to  torglve  treepaaaet  and 
Injuria^  and  to  forbear  ponlihment  or  In- 
flict leaa  than  law  or  joitlca  will  wairauL 
In  thla  aenae  there  I*  perfaapa  no  word  in 
OUT  langnaga  pteclaelf  lynonymoua  with 
meny.    It  ImpUea  benevolence,  tenderaeai. 

but  exarc&d  only  toward  oflendera.  Mtrci 
Is  a  dlidngulahlng  attribute  of  tbe  Supreme 
Being. 

i.  An  act  or  eiarclae  ot  mercy  or  favour ; 
a  Undneat  proceeding  from  Providence; 
bleaaing;  as.  It  Is  a  tnenty  that  theyeacaped. 


1  Dlacretlon;  unrestrained  exercise  ( 
or  authority:  often  In  the  phrase  ai 
Tnerey.  that  la,  completely  In  one's  pc 


-"To  cry  mrejf,  to  beg  pardon. 

—SiMlart  of  M*nt,  tbe  name  given  to 
membati  of  female  rellgloua  oommunltlea 
founded  tor  the  pnipoae  of  unnlng  the  aick 
at  theb^oWD  bainea.Tl(ltlng  prlsoner>,eapecl- 
aUy  periooa  eondamuad  to  death,  attending 
lylng-ln  hoapllala,  niparlntendJng  tbe  odn- 
oaUon  of  femalaa.  protecting  women  out  ot 
employment,  and  tba  peiformanoe  of  alml' 
lar  woriu  of  charity  and  mercy-  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Soman  Calholle  Church,  an 

In  the  Sardinian  Slatea,  by  P.  Baahi,  ticar^ 
general  of  the  dlooeae,  In  IBEJ— bence  called 
tlie  order  (/  Sea;  and  another  waa  ahortty 
alterloundod  InDublln  by  M^"--- "-"—'— 


le  propitiatory;  the 


Marey-Mftt 

coTeringot 
the  Jen.  Thla  waa  of  gold,  and  Its  ende 
were  i^ed  to  two  cherubs,  whose  wlnga 
ettendod  forward  and  formed  a  Und  ot 
throne  for  the  raajeaty  ot  Ood.  who  la  re- 
presented In  Scripture  aa  alttlng  between 
thecheruba.  Itwaifromthlatest  thatOod 
gBTe  hla  oracle*  to  Uoaes,  or  to  tbe  high- 
priest  who  coniiJled  him. 

ltrai7-rtr(ik»(ai*r'il-ttriMi),n.  The  death- 
blow, aa  putting  an  end  to  patn. 

Mertt  (raem),  n,    |Fr,  mmte.  t,  merda. 

MereimSr),  o.  [Supeit  me"»t;  the  eompata- 
tlve  ii  seldom  If  ever  nied.)  |0  Tr  mitr. 
I.  nuruf,  alone,  nothing  but.  pare,  nn- 
Enlxed.  J    1.  Apart  from  anything  more;  this 


Iiedi  pun- 
dunniliad. 


— Mm  right,  In  law.  tlw  rl)^t  of  propartT 

KitboUtpOtMUkllL 

HOra  (miiX  ».  [A.  Bu.  mm,  nart,  t,  pooL 
tnsrs,  ot  lake,  tha  Km;  Oath,  matn,  D. 
tnjur,  «Mif,  iMl.  Marr,  O.  m«r,  tbe  u*.  « 
Uka ;  alUad  (o  moor,  manJk,  Buma,  uiil 
L.  vtari.  tb«  leiL  Tbl*  rnotA  l>  tlia  hhib  u 
th«  nwrlnnumuUd.]    ApoolotUke, 


n  (mftr),  n.  [A.  3i 


t,  grmcBTt.  O.D 
ft,  Dorder-luid 


id  auUa, 
taaag  of 


and  no  other  ptirpow. 

Tban  nHrrti  to  cbUfc  ran  Ucadi.  .SK(>r. 
l.lBaURlj'i  itaolDlalr;  Thotlt;  ntlwlj: 
oomplatalf.  'Thing*  nmk  ana  gna  In 
lutun  pcHEM  It  manly.'    Sliak, 

MamcIlJIIU(TnB-ren'U-n»),  n.  [Or  nwrw 
wart,  and  tnchnma,  that  which  li  poured 
In.]    In  iet  apbaif  cal  cellnlar  Uinia. 

MarMDI&n  (■Mn'min).  n.   Ses  MiaBmAn. 

MsrtrtMajmii'ited),  iL  [  Jfan,  a  bonnd- 
ai7.  and  Utai.  a  placa.]  Tha  land  within 
tha  matv  or  boondary  of  a  farm;  a  farm. 

Ilua>  pith  h*-^MdbuMtag.  with  gmrd<nrtMMd 

JCaratons  (mjr'aUii},  n.     A  atone  to  maA 

(met^tri'ihni),  a.  [I,.  m«r«- 
nunMa,  amiritit,  a  praatl- 
no,  to  aarn.1  I.  Partalnlng  to 
ach  ai  li  piacUacd  b;  hartoti; 


lAUuilnabj'taluih 

barlni  a  gandj  bnt  dacdtlul  ai 
lawdrr;  abowj;  a  '         '    '  ^ 


dlra,  and  aiuir,  a  oooaa.]     A  mlgntory 
arctic  walar-fowl  of  t£a  ganni  Mergu  Tha 


red-tmaatod  menanier  (Ueraui  KmtliTr] 
meaiBTea  about  I  foot  S  lochia  in  length  anil 
walghi  about  t  pounda.  It  la  not  an  uuoom* 
mon  rUitoT  of  Britahi.  and  ha*  been  killed  ai 
far  iouth  aa  tha  Thainea,  and  eren  Daion- 
ahlra.  Called  alio  OooMiHlar.  SeeUlftDDg. 


I  (roti]),  v.t  prat,  ft  PP-  vrofd;  pra. 
Tig.  [L  merge,  to  dJii,  to  dlTa.)  To 
to  be  iwallowed  up;  to  link;  to  bniy^ 


alnUng  of  a  jeaa  eatata  in  a  gnater;  ai 
whan  a  reTsnloD  In  fas  dmple  deaoandi  to 
or  li  pDnhaaed  bf  a  tenant  of  the  tama 
eatate  lorvear^  the  teim  (or  raan  li  mn^Hf , 
loat.  annihilated  In  tha  Inhelitaoca  or  (ee 
■Imple  Mtale. 

MOTSTU  (mtr'giuj,  n.  [L,  a  direr,  (ram 
nurps.  to  dip,  to  dive.  ]  A  ganui  ot  mlgra- 
torTDatatorulblcda.ctuuacterlicdbi'abeak 


directed  backwatdi,  like  a 


or  luaiiranMr  propar,  which  welgha  about 
«lba.  It  la  an  antloblrd,  roorlng  aoutb  tn 
winter,  and  In  ntera  aeaaona  fraqnenta  tha 
laliM  and  rlTara  ot  Sogland.  It  (Mda  prln- 
dpaUr  on  Oih.  which  It  leliea  bj  rapid 
dlrhu.  The  Jfinjnu  ttrralor  li  the  rad- 
breaated  merganaer,  or  gooaander,  (See 
HiRaiimB.)  Theaeblidaanmatwlthln 
mat  Book!  at  Kewtoundtaod,  Hndaon'i 
Bay,  Ac  The  Meryvt  eueuDafua  la  the 
hooded  gooMUidar,  peculiar  to  North  Ameri- 
ca. It  haa  Ita  trivial  name  from  It*  head 
belnr  covered  with  a  lar^  clmdar  erflat> 
which  It  can  ralae  or  depra**  at  pleaaon. 

KBTlcsTplmer'l-karpin.  [Or.  ni«rM.  a  part, 
and  faUTS*,  trait]  In  »«(.  a  name  loma- 
tlmea  given  to  a  halt  of  the  tmlt  of  nmbel- 
llteroDi  planta.  The  fmlti,  or  what  are 
commonly  termed  aeedf  In  theae  planta, 
coualit  each  of  tiro  merlcarp*,  pUced  face 
to  taoe,  and  aeparatlng  from  a  central  aiU. 

HarldlUl  (me-rid'l-an),  a.  |L.  nunidianu, 
from  mcTiiiii,  (or  medidiit,  mld-dajr— tm- 
dltu,  middle,  and  di«,  daj.  Varro  teitlflH 
that  the  word  wa*  originally  nwfUiu,  and 
that  ha  had  aeen  It  H  written  on  a  ann-dlaL] 
I.  Partalnlng  to  mld-dar  or  tbe  meridian; 
that  1*  th*  Imaglnarj  line  in  the  heavena 
which  tha  lun  croBHi  at  mld-day; noon-day; 
ai,  the  vteridian  *uii;  the  lun'i  mtridiaa 


-    irbteha*! 

point,  the  nm  being  bighnt  at  miifdar; 
pertalnhw  to  a  polod  of  graateat  *pl«0' 
door;  aa,  the  hero  enJoTM  hi*  tHrttUan 
glorj.  —  3.  Pertaining  (o  the  nugiwUa  ant- 
rldlan  t  A  tatm  uniliBd  to  the  aliditb  of 
Froteanr  H.  Bofer'*  fttiMn  dlvtaloiu  of  the 
palHBols  atraU  fn  the  Appalachian  chain 
of  North  Amailea,  the  name*  of  whieh  eoi- 
— *  -netaphoricallj  the  f"*-— *  — ' — > 
la  of  the  day ;  It  con 


-JTfridian  Mu,  an  an  or  part  ot  the  me- 
ridian ot  a  place,  terminated  each  wvf  by 
the  horlion.— irtrMian  ollihicle  sT  Ifta  wn 
or  ilan,  their  altitude  when  on  the  merl' 
dian  ot  the  place  when  thflv  are  obaerved, 
— JTaWdian^ine  on  a  dial,  the  same  aa  the 
twelve  o'clock  boor-llna. 
■aildlMI  (me-rid'l-an),  n.  [See  tha  adjao- 
tlve.]  1.  Hid-dar:  noon.—!.  Tha  hlgbeit 
point;  the  culmination;  the  point  o(  gnat- 
•at  nilendour:  aa,  the  nwridion  o(  Ufa;  tlis 
ntriUon  of  power.  '  In  the  vtrridimt  of 
Edward'i  age  and  vigour.'    Saiiam. 


S,  Ingmg.  an  troagltiary  drele  on  the  turface 
of  the  evth  paaaing  through  both  polea,  and 
through  any  other  given  place,  the  phine  ot 
It  thni  dividing  the  globe  Into  two  heml- 
qiherea.  Bverr  place  on  the  globe  haa  Ita 
meridian,  and  when  the  lUn  arrire*  above 
thli  circle  it  la  mid.day  or  noon,  whence 


a  Blmllar  Imaglnaiy  circle  ot  the 
celeetlal  iphere.  paalng  throush  th*  pole* 
of  the  heavena  and  the  lenlth  M  an*  place; 
often  called  a  eilutiat  taeridian.  Whan  the 


an;  place  ni  the  saMb  It  I*  noon  at  U 

place.— K.Speclaldre>nn*tanceB,GDDdltloDi, 

capablUtiea  or  raqnlremant*.  ai    ' 
tcy.dlMrlct,  aphen  of  lite,  Ac.;  t' 


A  dram  at  iplrltt  taken  at   mid-day. 


— Firft  nurulian,  that  from  which  all  tlw 
othcn  are  reckoned,  counting  aailward  and 
weatward.  and  from  which  lougltudM  are 
reckoned  See  LOMDITUIiE.— iTtriifianq^a 
fflobi,  the  bruen  circle  in  which  it  tonu, 
and  by  which  it  la  lapported.  Meridian 
line*  an  al*o  traced  on  the  globe  Itaelf, 
uauallv  at  IB'  dlitance. —Magyitlu  mtritHan, 
one  o(  the  g«t  clrclea  whkT 
the  aiaumed  magnetic  polei 
■Imllar  to  that  In  which  the 
dian*  pa>*  throng  the  1  ' 

muk  placed  at  a  conveniei 

of  the  place  ot  the  tianill  -. 
aerva  a*  a  meani  of  mirldng 

e-rld'i-ou-a] 
leridian;  hen 


tnining  to  the  meridian;  1 
2.  SouUierly;  hsring  a  loul 


jectJng  cbi 


projecting  chart*  and  In  » 


the  direction  of  the  meridian ;  Dortb  ai 


Hem*  (mei'lll),  n.  [O.Fr.  meni.  a  coun- 
ter; comp.  Ti.mcTtUt,  nuMlfa, hop-tcotch.] 
A  game  called  alao  JIve-pennjf  or  mnt  mtn'a 
morrit,  phiyed  with  counter*  or  peg*.    See 

HCTlllO  (me-rfi'nAX  "■  I^P'  tntrino,  applied 
to  ibeep  ipoving  from  pailure  to  pailure, 
fnm  merino,  an  Inipector  of  iheep-walka, 
from  Lit.  maJBrimu,  tha  head  of  a  villas, 
trominajor.  Breater.]  1.  Denoting  a  variety 
WOOL -I.  Made 
iheep  -if*rtno 
:lnally  peculiar 

New  Zuland. 
for  tha  *ake  ot 
tton  being  bnt 
If  tha  Speniah 


both  aide*,  maoutactured  from  m 
and  uied  fc    ' 
- 'na-ri-(Vnailn.  rnr.Iil#rtfl.UU,_„ 

rodent  modae-llko 

mammal!  ol  the  family  Dipodlda.  M.  kvd- 
umicui  la  the  North  American  Jumping- 
mouie,  remarkable  tor  Ita  eitreme  agility. 
MolailULtlO  (mB[^l*-mal1k),  a.  lOr  aerie- 
moi.  dlvialon.  from  utericA,  to  divide,  from 
meree,  »  pari.)  Id  tooL  and  bol.  dlildlng 
bythefarmation  of  internal  partition*;  tak- 
I 1 —  ^y  Internal  partltloD  Into  ce"-  "^ 


■egment*. 

:;:ff::^l.^'^!L?F'"i'll'f.S(.r±:'- 


riU'lilinebvi 


•JS 


^Sc.  loel;     g,fo;      i.job:      b,  ti.  ton:     Dg,  ■(»«;      in.  then;  th.  Ma; 


aam  or  deHrrs.]  1.  The 
illity  dI  dsHrrlng  weU  or  111;  dewit  of 
■A  or  avU:  u,  lo  tmt  one  accordins  to 
mtrili.—i.  T)i8  quality  otdMeirlngwsU; 
""neu  ol  eioalleiice  uititlliig  to  hotlDar 
mtiA:  worth ;  worthlneu;  uld  of  per- 


*-^^l 


[Pr.  m^rittri  L.  mtrito. 


Tigbt  to  cliliD,  u  a  icHard,  resaid.  lii 
or  happlneaa;  to  bare  a  ]UBt  tltlB  to. 


i.  To  doHm,  In  a  bad  hqhi:  to  Incur. 

S.4TDre«ard.  '  The  king:  will  nurit  It  with 
fflfta '    Cftatiimin. 
Hailt  (me'rlt),  i.  i.    To  acquire  merit,  beae- 

■arltaUa  t  (me'rit-a-bl),  a.    Deierrlns  ol 

Kerltadb'(>n>'iit4(l-ll},  adv.  In  acoord- 
aaca  with  merit:  by  merit:  deHrredlr. 

Marltlul  (me'rl'thal),  n.  [Or.  m>rit.  a  put, 
portion,  and  lAoUtv,  a  branch.)  In  h>t  a 
term  Died  In  pl^ce  of  mternude:  applied  by 
Gaadlchaud  to  the  dlBerant  parta  of  Ibe 
leal 

■arlt-monnr  (neMt-mnng-g^r).  n.  One 
who  adiocata  the  doctrine  at  homan  merit. 


Xerltoiloiu  (a 


tule :  hireling.  B.  Join 
merit:  deterring  of  rew 
reganl,  fame,  or  bapplnei 


HarlMrlmulT  (me.ri-tfrliu-ll),  adv. 


e-ri-ta'ri-ui-ne«>  n, 
xne  itata  or  quality  of  being  meritorloni, 
or  of  deaarvln^  a  reward  or  anltable  letom. 
'  The  high  mdnloruiun«ff  ol  what  they  did- ' 
SoutA. 

Iterltoiyt  (meM-to-ril  a.  DeHsrtng  ol 
reward;  meritorloua     Ootmr. 

Kerttot  (me'rl-tolX  "■  IPerhapi  in«T]f, 
■nd  totrun  for  (Mtotum.)  A  Uod  of  plaV 
Died  by  children,  in  awinglng  themtelTaaoa 
ropai.  or  by  meana  of  itringi  of  any  kind, 
till  they  are  giddy.     SvtgKL 

KeAfmtrkXn.  laeeUtBE.]  AuoldScot- 
tlih  lUTer  coin,  Tatue  thirteen  •hUtliigi  and 
Scotch,  or  thirteen  peneo  and 
dof apani"    '    " 

a.    Iftrk] 

aarkin  (mtr'kln), 

O.  Ft.  DWrjM,  a  tu...,    .„, 

of  falH  balr  added  to  the  natural  hair.  — 

MsrlMiKiu  (m«r-I 


ig  guna 


MsrlMWU  (mtr-UDg'giul,  n.  [Fr.  nurlaii. 
awhltlog.)  Ageniuo(Ilahei.ramlIyaadldB>, 
baring  QO  barlwl  on  the  lower  jaw,    II  In. 


aee). 

MarUn  {m6fUn\  n.  [Fr.  imiraUm.  O.  Fr. 
trnUTiiim.ll.  tinerigtiont.nner^tio,  tmerlo, 
the  meriln,  a  itrengthened  (onn  of  rncrfn, 
L.  nurula.  and  meaning  blackbird  hawk. 
SeeUuiLI.]  Aipecleaolhawkof  thegenui 
D_.__   .V.    !._,__  _._, J.  sypotriorcliit 


1,  the   FaltB  itaaUm  i 


atalon,  tbe  tniaUeat  of  the  Britidi  FalconidB, 
being  only  about  the  >1»  o(  a  blackbird, 
bnt  very  bold.    It  wai  lonnerly  uwd  In 


amall  ganw,  and  ii  e*ea  yet  occaalonaliy 
trained.  It  li  of  a  blnlih  aah  colour 
abore;  reddlab  yellow  on  tbe  breaM  and 
belly,  with  Icmgltiidhial  dark  nota,  the 
throat  of  tlwadiut  mala  white.  Thawlnga 
reach  to  (wo-thlrd*  of  the  length  of  the  t*U, 
It  botldi  lU  neat  on  the  groond,  and  la  fond 
otlocillUeawberelargeUaneiareplMitiful, 
on  whldi  It  la  often  seen _perch«d,  and  li 
theretore  often  called  the  Stom-faUoit 

XaillnsCmAraing),  n.  in.  merbii,  a  whit- 
ing. 1  The  whlUng,  a  unall  teleoatean  flih; 
the  Mirlangui  mi^ril. 

MerllDDif  ».    A  merlin;  a  apeclei  of  hawk. 

'-     ■     ifL. .,.., 

lypothetical  L  mosrufi..,  

uHcriii,  lor  muTut,  a  nail.]  In  fort,  uie 
plain  part  of  an  embattled  parapet  which 
Uei  between  two  crenellea  or  embraiurea 
See  BiTii^aasT. 

MerIllOllU(m«r.lu'ihl-ui),tk  [Fr.nurlue^, 
O.Fr,  m*r(uce,fromL.  mare,  the  aea,  and  iii- 

longlng  to  the  Qadldie,  or  family  of  cod-Sah. 
Tbe  hike  belongs  to  thla  genua. 
Hermald,  Hantmlden  (m6r^nad,  m^r*- 
mid-n),  n.  [Jfere.  a  lake.  In  iU  old  MDse 
ol  the  >ea,  and  K.  motii.  See  Mire.  |  A 
'  ^  *  ^  -  B,  having  ttie  upper 
1,  and  the  lower 


rt  like  that  of  a  won 


IT*  (ratr^adi-Eluv).  n.    A 

Swuua  Hi'vu  Hj  ibe  Urgeat  ol  IMtlah  apongei 
'aUAondrla  palnuMo),  tmm  iU  tendency 
hnnch  tnto  a  lom  bearing  ■  lemote  re- 
•emblaueetoagloTewlth  extended  flngeta, 
U  aontetimea  aflalna  a  haUit  of  1  faet 
■lantuld'g-tMwl  (mAr'madi-bed).  n.  a 
common  BiUUta  lea-nrciiiu,  tbe  Spalangiu 

MmnMI  <mtr'm*n).  n.  The  male  correa- 
pondlng  to  mermaid;  a  mau  of  tbe  tea,  with 
the  taU  of  a  nab  Inatead  ofl^L 

HwoblaJrtlo  (me.rS-blail'lk).  0.  (Or.  nterM, 
apart, and tl(u(ft«. furthering growUi.)  In 
xool  a  term  applied  to  ora.  luch  as  Uiat  of 
mammala.  In  which  the  yolk  la  only  par- 
tially germinal. 

Heroosto  (mfrO-iil),  n,  [Gr.  m*ra«,  the 
thigh,  and  ^U,tnmonr.|  A  femonl  hernia, 
or  a  protnulon  of  tbe  gat  at  tbe  upper  part 
of  the  thigh. 

MeropidM  (m«-rop1-dlX  n.pL    A  family  of 
Inwaaaria]  blrda, 
of  which  the  bee- 
eater  (Ueropa)  la 
the  typo. 

Htrotddui  (mi- 

Individual  of  the  /' 

family  Ueropldc. 
Hsroii*  (m^'ropa). 


tK«.  ]     The  b«- 

blrda  forming  the  L 

type  of  the  Mero-  EurnnMn  Ber-cjitti 

Ce,  a  family  of  {Mirvfi-'fuiiuri, 

roitral  Iniea- 
eorlal  birda,  nearly  allied  (a  the  Idngflihers. 
They  hale  rather  liing.aUAtly arched  beaki. 
and  long  pointed  iHnia.  ibey  are  moatly  of 
a  green  coknri  reaambte  awallowa  in  Dl^t: 
and  pny  on  Inaeda.  chieOy  beet,  wiipe,  and 
other  hymenopteroni  Iniecta.  Thdr  lUn 
la  Tery  (hick.    The  apeclea  an  Bumerona 


HERBY-AHSRXW 

>  and  Aala:  none  are  known  In  Ame- 
'o  are  Eoropeao,  one  ol  which.  Jl. 
,  ii  common  In  the  south  of  Entope 
inner  bird  of  paaiage.     It  la  raiidy 


llUlon(mer-oi'an-lE-t'dMU),  n. 
r.  a  part,  and  B.  oryatUnKan.] 

.on  in  put.  or  partial  onrauiia- 

uuu,   [Hmo-I 
Karai,  Maoraa  (m^rot.  iBi'nuX  n.    [Or. 


:ween  £e  ohanni 

(mffrfraflm).  i      , 
'— ~  a  body.  ]  In  to 


tiiglyph. 
(Or,  n 


n-pl  [Or. 


■acUaai  or  parta  ol  wbli 
formed;  an  element  of  fon 
lIaronaiiia,U,  (mi-ra-itani 

mint,  tbe  thigh,  and  Moh._. , 

mouth.l  An  order  of  Cruatacen,  Including 
formi  often  ol  gigantic  alte,  in  which  tbe 
mouth  is  lumlibed  with  mandlblea  and 
mailllie,  the  tennlnatlDns  ol  which  become 
walkhig  or  swimming  feet  and  organs  of 
prehemdon.  The  order  compritea  tbe  king- 
crabs  or  Umuli,  and  tbe  extinct  Ptarygotl 
and  Burypteri. 
Harorln^laJi  (m9-riS-vln'Ji-ai 


I    latl 


of    Mer- 

1  the  dj 
srhls  s< 


Ji  kings  of  C 


y  In 
tn  centuij.I  1.  A 
LTlleat  dynasty  ol 
The  dynas^  gave 

, -  the  Cariovingiana  In  m.-t.  K 

term  lyjiplled  to  tbe  written  chaisctera  of 
certahi  HS3.  In  French  libraries,  ol  'the 
period  of  the  HerovlnglDn  dynasty. 
MeTOTlIului(mi.ra.vrn'Ji-an),  tl  A  mem- 
ber ol  the  dynaaty  lounded  by  Uerovins. 
-  - !  the  adjectiiB. 


Menimaka  (mer'i-mik),  n.  [JfeTF^  and 
infltej  A  meeting  for  mirth;  a  featlTal; 
mirth.    Written  alw  imrTB-mafa. 

HerTliiials(meT'i.mAkl  n.f.  Tobemory 
or  jovial :  to  fcait     Written  also  nurry- 


MeTrlmeat  (merl-ment).  n.  Oaiety  with 
laughter  or  nolsa;  mirth;  noisy  sport;  hil- 
ari^;  frollo. 

MWTlIMIS  (mci'i-nee),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  merry ;  mirth ;  gaiety  with 
laugh  (er.    Shai. 

HenT  (mcr'i),  a.  (O.K.  mj/rC,  murw,  *c., 
iBuriWi  to  make  meny;  A.  Sat  miria. 
pleasant,  merry,  ntyrgth,  nvrih,  pleai 

soft,  dslicale,  and  iiaor*, ___ 

A.Baji.  word  may  perbapa  be  direct^  trom 
the  Celtic;  comp  Ir.  and  OaeL  moer,  merry; 
Qael.  tnir.  merry;  to  sport,  to  play.  |  1.  Pleaa- 
ant;  agreeable;  deUgntfal;  eihUaratlng;  aa, 


The 


le;delig&tfai:e 
onth  DfUay;  w 

Oay  and  noisy ;  in  overflowing  I 
•vial:  hllariaas. 


good^rita; 


i  Accompanied  with,  prDceedins  fnmi,  or 
causing  laughter  or  piety;  mirt£lnl;  qtor- 


<.FuUor  jltwaorsncen:  sanrastlc    AlUr- 
bmy.—To  malce  mxrry,  to  be  jovial;  to  In- 
dulge hi  hilarity;  to  feail  with  mirth. 
Harry  (mer'^  n.     [Fr.  nKrue,  the  wild 
cheny.     Comp.   chrrry  from  curiae.]    The 

Many-Uldnw  (merl-an-drC),   n.     One 
whose  busineaa  la  to  make  aport  for  othera; 

guated  in  one  .Andr^u  Bonle,  a  phyaiciau  to 
eury  VIIL,  who  attracted  attenUon  and 
gained  pallenti  by  lacetloUB  apeechea  lo  the 
multitude.  The  term  merry  would  be  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  specially  attached  to 
this  Andrew  from  Uie  fact  that  his  name 
meant  a  teat:  O.E.  bordi,  Aourdc.  O.Fr. 


Fite.n 


Fat.  fnll;       mi.  met,  hir; 


KKKBT-DAKCKS8 


(  (iiwr'I-m 

M«nT-IluUn(  (merl-mU-ing).  e 
dUfdng  nlitli.      'KoTV-notinif    > 

M0nr7inaii<ni<n-mui),ii.  Adkitt-u 

HMTT-mattlllK  (msrl-met-iDg), ».  » 
Vkl;  kuiMtlugiar mirth;  «iaan7-DU 


Hsnr-qnUt  (msr'i-kwlltX  n-     Tho  term 
BtToii  to  ft  cotton  fitirie  msde  in  AvBun, 

culm  or  lorked  bone  ol  s  fowl'i  bnut,  which 
la  sportlTclj  broken  br  two  nnmanlMl  pei^ 
■onih  ovu  puUlDg  at  ouJi  and,  the  loD«st 
part  brokm  btlnit  ttktn  u  an  oman  that 
the  ona  who  gaU  »  will  ba  mairlad  tnt 
MatSton  (■DM'lhaii).  n.  [L.  nmiD,  mtr- 
tianit,  tron  nurna.  numm,  to  dtp.]  Tha 
— *  II  rinkSnv  or  plonsliig  ODdar  water; 
mfon.     'Tba  nwnwn  ■!»  In  vrater, 


tgnei  hlib.  ai 
In  the  caatn  of  the  world 
■femlK  (mCnl-la).  •>,    A  lantu  of  denii 
Inl  inieiiorlal  blrdi  bolonoliu  totlia  tai 


ilongliu  tot 
It  la  the  t] 


Called  alao  Turdut. 


biMkUnL 

twnll*  ol  dantlRMtnl  perching  Krit, 
wUiJi  the  tlmiih  (Hernia)  lithe  I —  " 
tana  TwdldB  la  alio  ■marall)' ilv 


h01enila)li  the^K  "n^ 

uaokblrda,^t  a  niimbeT  of 

Lodbei 


y  conatrucled   neati,  are  the  moit 


known  for  their  brillluit  pli 

SH.      ~''~ 

■enUllU  (ml-rt'U-ni),  n.  A  genta  of 
fungi,  deiiilng  Ita  name  tram  mirvia.  a 
blackbird,  tome  of  the  ipaclaa  being  black. 


'^■"'Ji'. 


a.Spoxa 


llBnu,  n.     Inar 

|[ernUl«,( 


(V.  tae^rymdiu)  la  a  comn 

ircA,  lee  UniOK 

'  ir;  a  marrel. 

,  ■ko-tbar'ri.nniX 

[Or.  nerykiii,  to  ruinlnata,  and  ciUrwn 
ueail.)  A  eimui  of  hoge  foatil  manmi 
akin  to  the  Bactrlan  cunel.  occurring  In  I 
drift  pf  Siberia.    Onl;  the  malar  taeih  hi 

XeunlO  (nieta-rilk).  a.  [FTOm  Or  ma 
roio.i-niMci..  middle,  andaraia,  InteiUoi 
In  anal,  pertaining  to  the  meaenter;;  me* 

MCMrtlii  (mea-artln).  n.  [An  Th.  .u 
of  Uiaconllellatlon  Aries    ll 


■;su 


and  anMma,  a  WaaAnliK.  from  anMoL  a 
flower.]  1.  A  genua  ot  ptaula,  nat,  order 
FlDOldev  or  UeaembrracaB ;  flg-nurbrold. 
There  are  abont  tOO  apecleL  moat  of  them 
natltei  of  the  Cape  of  Good  H(q>e.    Hanj 


FTtdetIo  Abthon;  Memtar.  a  German  pb>- 
alolai^  who  propounded  ihe  dootrlne  m 
ma  I  1.  The  dootilna  that  one  penon  can 
eierciae  Inflaence  orar  the  wlU  and  nerroiia 
aiatem  of  anolher,  and  produce  certain  phe- 
nomena  In  Tirtoe  ot  ■  mppoaed  araaoaGoD, 
oalledanAiuf -•'•rT™     ..      . 


anal,  otorpertaliiliig  tothemeaancephalon; 
occoprlng  a  middle  or  ontral  poeltlon  In 
the  bnln  or  akidL  See  IIbinczfsaIiOK. 
l[eMllM:^kal0tt  Onea-en-aefal-onk  n.  (Or. 
uuMt,  middle,  and  anfap&ola*.  tlie  brdn.] 
la  anal,  tba  prinaiy  dirlaion  of  the  brain 
enootnpaaaed  by  the  parietal  legment  of  the 

third  Tentrlcle  the  optlo  lobea.  wlUi  ap- 
gmdya  called  »iiar<tim  attd  hi/pgpliym. 

KMWrtMlC  fmea-en-tCT'lk),  a.  tSee  UnDI- 
nmi.)  Pertaining  to  the  meaeatet?;  aa. 
»Mf>]i(ir<e  glanda  or  arterlea. 

KwantmA  (mea'en-ttr-rtiilt  n.  Inllam- 
maUon  of  the  meaentetr. 

ItMMItMiy  (iDca'eii-ttr^  n.  lOr.  nuam- 
tniiHi— meioi,  middle,  and  •nCaran.  lutea- 
tlne-l  A  membrane  In  the  caritj  of  the 
abdomen,  attached  to  the  lumbar  lertebn 
poateriorir  and  to  the  Inlatlnea  antertorly. 
It  la  formed  ot  a  dupllcature  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  conlabii  adipoao  matter,  lac- 
teala,  meaenterle  glands  Ijmphatlcs.  and 
maaeDlerlc  arteriea,  velna  and  nema.  Ita 
uia  la  to  retain  the  Inleithua  and  their  ap- 
pendagea  in  a  proper  poaltlon. 

Tnoan,'  O.  D.  mamlu,  niofcAa,  {eel.  miMn, 
0.  iHoaefte,  a  meah;  W.  maig,  a  meih.  Uth. 
tatgiti,  to  knit,  aaem  allied.  |  The  openlDg 
oripaiebetween-'-- "— -" — - 


IJot. 

llWbdtieah).!.!.  To  catch  In  a  net; 
'The  niea  b;  chaoce  nmhl  In 

M«lh  (meih).  n 
brewerr;  maah. 
KMb-wark  (meah'werkX 

Mailir  <m«bix  a. 


ipthe  hearti 
toloenare. 


grain!  or  waab  at  > 


Fonned  like  nel- 


ISmH  (mtU-alV  a.  [Oi.  mem,  middle.) 
Ulddle.  — Jfirial  Un4  In  anal,  aame  aa 
IMian  Hat.  See  under  UiDus.—JtafiaJ 
plana,  an  Imaglnaiy  plana  dividing  the  body 
longltodlnallj  Into  irmnietrlcal  nalvea,  one 
towarda  the  light  and  the  other  towarda  the 
'"''  "—'i  amet,  the  aapect  of  an  organ 
rwdl  the  meilal  plane.  In  oppoaJ- 

ImFall'J'""'""' 


directed  towt 

tlon  to  diEl  rol  or  (iniicml  I 
towarda  the  right  or  letL 


al  liquid,  found  in  pyroijllc 
.-withacetone  Itliiappoaed 
1  of  oxide  ot  methyl  and  oilda 

volatile  liquid 
tilled  with  lul- 
imealte. 
U,  mei-l-tll).  n, 
if  which  ace  tone 

.     (^»)    An 

ed  from  acetone 
e  of  taming  inl- 

tTliiXn,  [Writ 
t  nwiUi'n,  nuut- 
robabljdlreclli 
tlOn.  from  L-L. 
■nfttO).  from  L 


)- bjr^the 

OriglniTtld  ,         _._ 

naulta  bf  the  cqientlan  of  acinai  magsei^ 
but  all  anch  apparatna  baa  long  been  aban- 
doned, and  tboae  who  Mofeaa  ballet  in  nag- 

"  '  refer  II  to  the  bodj  ot  the  maaBwrlat 


regiona,  all  that  baa  happened  c „ 

to  tboae  panona  with  whom  ha  la  brought 
Into  mamerle  ralaUoD,  obaerrea  Ihalriu- 
atlon,  preacrlbea  for  ttwm. 


HMUAltr  (md'nal-tl).  n. '  The  right  of  the 
[Ntra.  menu,  middle. 

„ ^'lord, 

ttiat  la,  a  lord  who  holda  land  of  a  auperlor 
but  granta  a  part  ot  It  to  another  peraon. 
In  tnii  caae  he  la  ■  f«unl  to  the  aiverlor. 
but  lord  or  nperlor  to  the  aecond  grantee, 
and  called  the  mama  lord.— tfatna  sroMai. 
that  part  ot  the  prooeedlnn  In  a  anil  which 
tnlarrenea  between  the  orMnal  pioeeM  or 
writ  and  the  Dnal  iaaue.  and  whToh  tMuea, 
pending  the  anlt,  on  aome  coUateiBl  mattery 
and  aometlmaa  It  la  underalood  to  be  the 
whole  prooeai  preceding  the  eiecutloa.— 
Mont  prt/Ut,  the  proOta  ot  an  eatate  which 
accrue  to  a  tenant  in  pnaaamlon  alter  the 
demlae  of  the  leMor,— Jctinn  oTnuOH  pro- 
flU.  an  action  ot  traapaia  whtDh  la  brongbC 
to  recover  prollta  derired  from  land  whuit 
the  poaaaaalon  ol  II  haa  been  hnpraperlr 
wItlAeld— that  la.  the  fcaily  value  cJ  the 
premlaea.  It  la  brought  after  a  Judgment 
tor  the  plalntlfl  In  an  aotlon  of  electment 
" '  '  '  ■    L  of  the  land. 


middle,  and  Mutoi,  a  bad]  In  phunol, 
the  layer  which  arlaea  between  the  splUaat 
and  hypoblaat.  the  two  primary  tajerm  of  the 


m(m 

middle,  and  L 
part^of  the  peril 


ih  embracMthe 
iappenoagea. 
VWOCan  (moa'o-lutip).  n.  [Or.  nuasi,  mid- 
dle, and  larpot,  tnilL )  In  fret,  the  middle 
part  or  layer  of  the  pericarp.  It  la  the  lajer 
immediately  under  the  escarp,  or  ooler- 
nHiat  covering  of  the  pericarp.  It  forma 
the  palpy  part  ot  the  cherry,  peach,  Ac. 
and  11  alao  green  and  anccnlent  In  the  pea 
until  It  haa  attained  maturity,  when  It  driea 
11^.     Itja  alao  termed  aarcocar^,  eapeolally 


ilabeUum  of  an  orchid. 
MonV  n.     (Or.  tnaaoi. 


mlddieportlono 
Heaooolon  (Oea 

middle,  and  K.  ec._..  ,. 

that  part  of  the  meientery,  which,  having 
reached  the  ertremlty  of  the  Ileum,  con- 
i — ._    —  ,^^j  p^^  f^  (jjg  mcaenlery  to 
jlon  I*  attached.    Bee  Color. 
mea'o-d^rmV  n.  (Gr.  rnetm,  mld- 

.  n>a,tbe  ■Un,ihelL]    1.  Iniosl. 

le  mIddlelayerotliBane  lying  between  the 
rtoderm  and  the  endoderm  ot  aome  of  the 
xlententa.  It  repreaenta  the  itructurea 
hlch  He  between  the  epldormla  and  the 


;.  ilfv;      TH,  lAcn;  th,  (Mn; 


lOSOQASTRIC 

mltbellnm  Id  more  complex  uilmali. — 2.  In 
M.  the  middle  Uyar  of  Uuue  In  tha  ilull, 
of  the  ipar*-caie  of  bd  urn-mou. 
KwtWUtrlii  (meto^ai'trlk).  o.  [Or,  m«M 
mlddleruidauUi'.  UiibellM  Inaiiat.ot 
or  bdoDslDg  to  the  middle  of  the  bally; 

n»fl«f  ptlr  ■  tjnn  «[iplliii1  In  thft  memhrmB 
Aich  uiUltu  Ibe  itamacb,  and  by  wUcb 
It  li  atUdwd  to  the  abdoniea. 

^^  TO  (mew-gM'Wi-iimX  n-    IQr. 

-  — •  wtfr.  the  belly.)  la 
eoioD  of  tbe  •bdomeo. 
n.  rOr.niUDCIiilddla, 
and  JaMAond,  to  tut.]  Id  iuitiumeDt  em- 
ployed by  the  andanti  for  Itaidliig  two 
mew  propoitloutli  between  two  glteu  Udeb. 
which  were  lequlnd  In  the  problem  of  Uu 


It  (nift-«om'e-l«),  ii.    (Or.  macm, 

middle,  end  nulai,  blick.)  A  preclouaalone 
with  ■  bUck  vein  puUng  eveiy  colour  In 
Ihemldat. 

MtaopUCBIUnfmei-o-tl^nmXn.  [Or.m«M. 
middle,  uulpWoK-  ■— '■ '  '"  •"'  '^-  ■"'■'- 
iDb  cellolu'  layer  i 


It  underUei 


le  liber. 


Mf.1  ia  hot.  the' 
[ormiiig  the  fleahy 
Uu  upper  and  lowe 


middle,  and  phyUon, 
ihynuitcui  tlHu 


lower  Integmni 

(mei'o-pl.  - 


It  <v  eelatiiumi  nut 
._ id  conititiiUiu  the  ni. 

Mewtpodlumteieao-pO'di.iimkn.  (Or.me. 
Nf,iniddle,aiidnRU,p(K(e(.iloot]  ItmxH. 
the  middle  portun  M  the  foot  ol  molluia. 

llewmctnm(me»-rek'lam),  n,  [Or  mwo*. 
n>lddla,andB.rec<l(M(wlUCbHe).)  laanat 
that  pulof  the  peritoneum  which  conmcli 


m  with  the  ftnntoltH 


and  ijMrHia,  ued-l 


■S.iSV 


(mHoth'e-ilE}.  n.  (Or  me™, 
d  U«it  (which  tetU  Middle 
L  'ImltaUon  la  the  nWdXAcoii 
md  difference,'  Qaieridgt. 
__.JloriX(menj-thC-rBki),n.  [Or,™*™, 
middle,  and  tt^iu,  the  chent]  la  eiiloiri. 
the  middle  ring  ol  the  thorax. 
llMOtrpa<mfe-tlp).n.  (Gr.  nweu,  middle, 
and  tmat,  form,  type.  J  In  miaeral  a  leo- 
litle  mlnenl,  oecuiTing  in  ilender  cryitali, 
and  delicate,  radiated  concreUona,  and  con- 
■liUne  of  the  hydrated  lilicale  either  of 
alumloa  and  aoda.  In  which  caae  it  lacalled 
alio  Ktda  metotype  or  natrUite,  or  of  alu- 
mina and  lime,  when  It  it  called  linu  mtit- 
tvpeorawleeiM,  or  ol  alumina  and  both  lime 
andioda.  Id  which caie  it  lacalled  tntnUiU. 


^'^\?. 


(Or. 


and  toaJtc  (which  aee).]  Of  orper- 
to,  or  derived  (rem  alloxaa;  aa, 
*eaold(C^OJ 

I  (mei.o-i£'ikX'a-  [Or.  m*K«  mid- 
loi   Ute.)    Id  geaL  pertaining  or 


rvc,  uis-j    >u  nctA,  pertaining  _ 

.0  the  lecondaiy  B{f«,  or  the  ei 

between  the  palsoiolc  and  caiaotolc.  See 
Canomic. 

MWpUlu(mei'pl-lui),  n.  IL.amedlar.)  A 
■eDUi  of  treea  now  cemUned  with  Fjrui. 
tram  which  It  dlSen  in  the  bony  almcture 
(d  the  endocarp,  belonsing  to  the  pomaceoui 
dlvlaloa  ot  the  nat  order  BeaaecB,   M.  ger- 


B  conna  ol  dldiei  at  table.  Ft.  nuU  (the  ( 
being  emneoiuly  interted);  It.  tneno.  a 
CDurae  at  table,  properly  that  which  ta  aent; 
from  L.  Duuui.  pp.  of  mitto.  to  aend  Some 
tefer  the  word  to  O.H.Q.  mot,  Ooth.  twUa, 
meat,  bnt  thli  aeema  leat  probable.  Aa  to 
lenaeS,  aeealfoUAaH.n.]  l.AdKhoraquaa- 
tlty  of  food  prepared  or  art  on  a  table  at  one 
time:  Cood  prepared  tor  a  penon  or  party 
at  one  meal;  aa,  a  m*a  ol  pottage. 


2.  At  much  proTender  aa  li  ^Iven  to  a  beaai 

together  at  tbe  aame  table,  and  the  enter 
tauiment  provided  for  them ;  eipeclally  i 
company  of  ofDcera  In  the  aimy  or  navy 
who  eat  together. 


5.  A  disorderly  mlitore;  tbingijnmbled  to- 
gether: a  atate  of  dirt  and  disorder;  some- 
thing dirty;  aa,  the  hoaie  was  in  a  mtu:  to 
make  a  hum  ol  one's  ciothea     [Colloq.)— 

6.  Fig.  a  altuatlon  ol  confnalDa  or  embfir- 
rsBunent,  diitreaa  or  difflculty;  a  muddle. 
NdI>,n'banlElics,i»rin>riiW.  "I'lilni^l"  ■'"'^ 


I.  To  supply  with  a  mew 
aeaa  of;  iS  soil  or  dirt] 
m  (trowsert).'     V.  Coaini 


(Ft.;  It.  meuatfio. 


SpeclflcBlly— I.  An  oBelal  address  or  com. 

llvered  byamestewer.  Be  an  official  written 

a  chief  magistrate  to  the  houses  oE  s  legis- 
lature OT  other  deliberative  body,  or  mm] 
one  house  ol  le^i^ture  to  another. 


igojgel, 
DOd  that 


HftU-deck  (mes'dek).  n.  The  deck  on  whlcb 

'sen-fir),  n.  [O.  E.  messoger; 
ee  IIESSIOE.)  Tbe  n  has  in 

tbe  bearer  ofe 


HETA2ABIS 

S.  Kaut.  a  large  rope  used 'to  immoor  or 
heave  up  a  ship's  anchors,  by  tranamittlng 
tbe  power  of  the  capstan  to  the  csblK— 
1.  In  late,  a  person  appointed  to  perform 
oettain  ministerial  duties  under  bankmpt 
and  Insolvent  laws,  such  es  to  take  charge 
of  the  estate  ot  the  bankrupt  or  Insolvent, 
and  to  transact  certain  other  duUea  In  re- 
fereuce  to  the  proeeedingi  In  bankruptcy  or 
Insolvency.— Ijii«n'«  Iktag't)  nuumgtr,  an 
officer  employed  under  uie  secretarloa  ol 
atate.  kept  In  readiness  to  can?  despatchea 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  —  &VK.  Carrier, 
intelligencer,  conrlerj  harbinger,  torenm- 

Sr-at-llRnz), 
pointed  by 
and  under  the  coutrel  of  the  lyon-klng-at- 
arma  He  executes  all  summonses  and  let- 
ten  ol  diligence  connected  with  tbe  Court 
ol  Session  and  Conit  of  Juiticiary. 

Mauett(mes'et),n.  [See  MEasAX-]  Akiw- 
lireddov;  amoaao.    BaU. 

MeHstad  (mes-d'adX  n.  A  poem  wtcb  the 
Messiah  [or  lis  hero;  specifically,  a  modern 
German  epic  poem  written  by  Klopstock. 
relating  to  the  sufferings  and  triumpba  ot 

KeMlah  (m'et^'a^  n.  [Hsb.  mdaAfocA, 
anointedjIromm'UnAcA,  to  anoint.]  Clirlst, 
the  Anointed;  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

I'D  thepheztU  vBichlng  41  thvU  folds  by  njffbf. 
And  told  them  tbe  jVurfdA  hob  wu  bon-  itiOmii, 
M«wUlllIllp  (mn-ai'a-ahip).  n.    The  char- 

the  liati/Atkip  and   religiloD   of  Jeaua' 

BrMknintUr. 
Keutaalo  (mo-al-an'lk).  a.  Belating  to  the 

llesslah;  aa,  nujiian^  paalma 
■lHHUM(niee-tf'Bs),  n.    Same  as  Utaiah. 
KMBidor  (mea«l-dor),  n.     [ft.,  from  L. 

metit,  harvest,  and  Or.  d6nm,  a  gift.  ]   The 

tenth  month  of  tbe  year  in  the  calendar  ol 

tbe  lliit  French  lepubllc,  commencing  June 

leth  and  ending  July  IWb. 
HeMdmin  (mes-ytn),  n.    [Fr.  pi.  of  Vsn- 

-' — '~"-v  .^M     6i„.p— .. J 


■ss^^z 


oveys  despatches 


ot  that  which  foresbowi:  • 


rally  contracted  In 
UeH-nUite  {-a-' 
taking  meals;  < 


HMSuace  (on' 
TnernfWe;  L.L-Trt' 

MatJBion.)    In 


bl).  n.     The  table  at 

gether. 

\,  n.    [O.Pr.  mtuaage. 


BIeate,f  a.  (ujMrl.  [A.  Sax.  mittr,  Sr 


■leitoaila  (mea-U'Ve),  n.  The  Mexican  name 
tor  the  ffnest  kinds  ot  the  cochineal  Insect 

MertliO,  MwUiu]  (mes-te'i«,  mea-ti'ne),  n. 
rSp.  imsttio,  O.Fr.  viritit.  ¥t.  mtOt.  from 
Lmiihu,  pp.  of  mueeo,  tomii.]  The  off- 
spring of  a  Spaniard  or  Creole  and  an  Amer- 
ican IndlBn.     [Spanish- American.] 

llBrtIlng(meii'Ibig},n.  [SeeMiSLiK.]  Yel- 
low metal;  brass  used  for  the  church  veisela 
and  ornaments  in  the  middle  sgaa 

Meiymnlonm  (me-atm'nl-kum),  n-  [Or. 
meioi.  middle,  and  A|rmn«,  a  festive  song.] 
In  arte  pcttiy,  a  repetition  at  the  end  ol  a 

■at  (met),  pret  *  pp.  ot  luet 

Hatt  (met),  pret.  A  pp.  of  in«Ie,  to  measure. 


&ta(met's>  (Or.  Etymologlcally th 
at  A.  Sai.  and  O.K  tntd,  Q.  mil.  Ici 
Ooth.  mfih,  with.]  A  prefix  in  woiu.  ui 
Greek  origin,  signifying  beyond,  over,  after, 
with,  between :  and  frequently  denoliiig 
change  or  tranaformation. 

Xsta^lil  (me-tab-a-sls),  n.     [Or,  from 
mew.  beyond,  and  bam6,  tc     -  '  '    '--■-- 

ftKn!^  In  w 


--     ifoto. 


tabe,  tub.  bull; 


HSTABOLA 


..  iTdUeue.    (Kus] 

Ul  <me-Ub'o-U),  n.  f><L   In  tntffOL  in- 

il  undergo  DWtunarphDili. 

J«a(mrtVbOTl.«i).n.    lOt- nufa- 

boli,  tJuage-i  la  mCon.  to  Inuct  wUcn 
undenoH  >  mobunonihoiti. 
MatebOUa  (mst-k-boPlkX  a.  [B«g  URTl- 
B01.A.I  Ptrlalnlng  or  nuttns  to  chingej 
capabla  i^  ch4ngtiig  or  being  chingod;  ip*- 
einull*,  (a)  In  bhL  a  turn  uiplfed  to  an 
' stwlueh  0— ' ' ->>—•-  11 


In  sJkyiiaL  k  luiu  ipplied  to  pbonomeiu 
wtklcb  rsult  tram  cbcmlcil  changeL  Bither 
In  the  compoiMiit  Mitlcleaof  the  cell  iUeU, 


KotMUpal  (mel^kkr-pil).  It.    Of  or  pi 
Ulnlng  to  the  matacuinu    See  Hikd. 


wi^J    It 


lol  the  nit  of 
•tuidtna  Bngt 


hat  prnnt  Ina  Bootln 
ba  bod*  1*  dlituib 
t  eqaUlbrium,  tbe 


centn.]    la  pAyiiet. 
I  bods'  In  whico,  when 


dUtuibed 

"  I  (cKIcal  Udb  jhwIdk 
ol  cnTltj  or  ^e  fluid 


STltT  or  tbe  flold 
in  wiling  tbe  pUce 
cl^^^IbMwblch. 


bdttetauded  — 

,_jdbyft»bQdrtL_ 

wbea  the  body  b  xt  nat  paaei  tbrongh  tbi 
oentceoTgnvltTot  lbs  fluid  end  thatoltbe 
bodf .  Id  ordar  that  the  bad*  nuy  llaat  with 
■taUUtr  tbe  pailtiaD  ol  {be  met«c«Dtre 
muit  be  above  that  at  the  oentie  of  grarltj. 
IbtMrtOlM  (m.hUi'i-taoJ.n.  ^fOi    

nea  oy  uie '' 

with  lUMte  powdered  qu&llnig.  It  ii  a 
colonrleaa  liquid  haTtng  a  pleaaant  odour. 
JCataolinnilain  (ma-lek'ron-iimX  "-  [Or. 
rpufii  bejond,anaebn?fiot,t]niB.1  An  error 
"*-^  fn  chiDDcdog;  bj  placing  au 


with,  and  K. 


]  b;  the  di7  diaUUattoD  at  a 


letter  m;  a  loo  frequent  OM  or  repeUtloD  of 

the  letter  m. 
■aturuciI(met'B-ki«-io1),  n.   [PtelUnHU, 

and  cruel.)    A  modUlcatlon  of  creioL 
MBtaiallftMdnet-a^'Utl^n.  iBnOimtta, 

aadffoUate,}  A lalE formed trotn metasalllc 

add  and  a  baee. 


lac£%iie(D 


El  the'CoUodlon  proee«, „  ..  _ 

atroDB  aolntlan  ol  gelaUnB  boiiad  and  cooled 
aavenl  tlmai  till  ft  ceaiee  to  gelatlnlie  and 
ramalni  fluid. 
M«ta(eiWlla  (met-a-Jea'e-ila),  n.  (Or.  tueU, 
bejond,  after,  change^  and  genetit,  pro- 
dnctlou,  from  root  gm,  to  produce.]  In 
zMt.  the  changes  ot  form  which  the  !«■ 

Sreaentotlve  of  a  ipecles  undergoaa  in  paaa- 
ig,  by  a  Hrlea  ol  luccenlTe]/  generated 
Inolrtdnali,  from  the  egg  to  thepepfect 
atate;  alternation  ol  geoention.  Tbephe- 
nomeoa  occur  In  their  moat  itrlUng  form 
amonnt  the  Hydroioa,  and  the  itepi  may 
behHllcaIed,lnageileralwn,Uiui:(l)T]iere 


a  flxed  iubmaiiDe  oMact,  and  davalopi  Into 
an  oisaniud  aolnuL  (n  Thli  organlim 
producai  btida  or  Kxdda.  often  of  two  Idudi 
— OUB  aet  nuMtlTB,  Iha  other  Benaratlre— 
anltka  each  other  and  uollke  their  parent. 
tbewholsloimlngaliydnildailDDy.  (OThe 
genenitlvs  act  mature  eggi,  which,  on  being 
liberated,  become  the  Rw-twUnmlli^  Im- 
pregnated ova  of  No.  1,  and  the  cycle  ii  re- 
newed.   Theae  itepa  are  lUnttraled  in  Oer- 


bodf,  wblcb,  on  becoming  fliad,  deretopi  a 
moath  and  Untaclea.  Tlla  arganiim  pre- 
ducia  In  contlnuoui  gauunaUon  two  lati  of 
bnda,  Di  •bleh  the  gtnaratlre  eet  mature 
egaa,  wblcb  beoome  tbe  Iree'iwlmmlng 
cDlated  bodlea  with  which  the  cycle  begut 
In  others,  aa  Corynlda.  the  generatlre  bndi 
become  detached  and  eilit  ai  lelly-flih 
Onednaoldi),  which  prodace  e«gi  which  d«- 
Telop.  not  Into  lelly-flih.  but  Into  the  polj. 

ch.  cAalc;      £h,  3c.  toeJt;      g.fo;      ],jab; 


the  bitoioa  and  Tunic'ata. 
KettCMUtlC  KaUnniO  (mefa-le-net-lk, 
met-a-Jenlh),  u.   Ferulning  to  metagenenli. 
or  the  production  ot  changea  In  a  ipeclei 
aft«r  It*  Brit  oi^ln,  aa  It  goes  on  to  a  more 

■atUIUUnattun  ftnet-a-gram'mat-lim), 
n.    ^Qr^mela,  bejond,  and  irraiiiuu).  a  tet- 


■oma  peifact  lanaB  upUcable  to  Uie  penon 

Katal  <meJS*nrL  inetDUum.  Or.  miUU- 
lon,  a  mlnBi  a  metal.]  I.  Elementary  lub. 
■tancee  hara  been  divided  by  chc^nlate  Into 
twoclai*eB,i«Iii[iand  nun-nuCali arintUJ- 
toidf,  hut  these  meige  one  Into  the  other  by 
giadatlont  >o  Imperceptthle  that  It  la  Itn- 
poulble  to  frame  a  deflnlUoa  which  wUl 
not  either  Include  aome  non-mstalllc  bodies 
or  eiclude  soma  metaUia  A  metal  i>  uni- 
ally  nippoaed  to  be;  An  eleoieuUiT  opaque 
body  or  lubitance.  having  a  peculiar  lustre 
connected  with  lU  opacity  called  mclaUiei 
Inaotuhle  In  water ;  solid,  except  In  one  In- 
■tanca,  at  ordinary  temparatarea:  generally 
(nslbia  by  heat:  a  good  conductor  ot  heat 
and  elec&lclty ;  capable  when  in  tba  lUte 
of  an  oilde,  of  unitmg  with  addi  and  form- 
ing salts ;  and  bavins  the  property,  when 
lU  compooads  an  submitted  to  elBCltolyili, 
of  Invarlthly  appealing  at  the  nentlve  pole 
of  tbe  battery.  Many  ot  Iha  metds  are  also 
malleable,  or  nucepUble  of  bdng  beaten 

ot  them  are  aitramaly  ductile  or  cunble  of 
belngdrawnout  Into  wireaot  great  Bneneaa. 
They  an  aematlmaB  found  uatlTe  or  pore, 


i.goid,lndiun 

cuiy,  mo]yl>danum.  nickel,  osmlnn 
dlutn.  platlnnni.  potaaalum,  rl     " 


copper,  tfn.  li 
re  the  mr--  - 

.  efng  capable  ol  _ 
^n,  of  a  millimetre  in  UiiclmeH.  Thefo 
lowiiig.glven  In  the  orderof  their  ducUUt] 
are  the  most  dncUla ;— platinum,  stlTer,  Iroi 
copper,  gold,  alnmlnlum,  ibiG,  tin,  laat 
platinum  wire  having  been  oblalned  ot  nt 
more  than  r/n  ot  a  mllllmatre  in  dlamalei 
The  majwltyof  the  naefnl  metals  are  b< 
Iween  teven  and  eight  tbnea  heavier  tha 
m  eqnal  bulk  ot  water;  platlnnm.  oemlnn 
md  Iridium  are  more  than  twenty  tlnu 


..1  change  their  ooodlUon, at  very 

temperatures:  platlnnm  la  hanlly 

fusible  at  tbe  bluest  Icmperatura  ot  a  fur- 
nace: trenmeltaat  a  little  lower  tempera- 
ture; and  silver  ■omewhat  lower  aUli:  wbile 
potaatlnm  melts  below  the  bolling-polnl  of 

and  It  and  lodlum  may  be  moulded  like 
waiatlCC.  (ei"F«hr.>  Mercnry  U  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatoree.  and  fnezei  only 
at  se*  C  below  isro  (-SB*  Fabr.).  Arsenic 
volatillKea  without  llquefyfng  by  heat,  and 
is  by  soma  considered  not^  be  a  metal. 
Osmlom  and  tellurium  are  alto  regxrded 
by  some  as  non-malala.  All  the  metals, 
lAlhout  eicaptioD,  combine  with  olygen, 
aulphnr.  and  chlorine,  forming  otidtt,  lut- 
pkiin.  and  dUoridu,  and  many  of  them 
combine  witb  bromine,  Iodine,  and  fluor- 
ine Several  ot  the  later  dlacovared  metals 
eilat  In  exceedingly  minute  quanttUai,  and 
were  detected  only  by  spectrnm  analysis. 
■    ■  leryllkeUhood  ■■    ' 


lUdlret 


HSTAUJBT 

which  they  operate  wbeulnaetateoffuslan. 
8,  pL  The  rails  ot  a  railway.— tt  Courage; 
■ptlt;  mattia. 

£.  The  elfectlve  power  of  the  guna  carried 
by  a  ihlpof  war.—ifMep  nutol.  See  under 
Ueavt. -at  Amine.  ■  Fersoni  condemned 
tonw(al(.'  Jer. Taytor.—Aiait  iiKCal. stones 
broken  small,  used  In  formliw  the  surface  of 
rosds  on  the  principles  of  Hacadnmi  bal- 

HMal  (met'al),  v.L  pret.  &  pp.  ttutalltd; 
ppr.  nisbtUina.  To  put  metal  on;  to  cover, 
as  roads,  with  broken  itonea  or  metal 

HeUl-broker  {met'«l-hrak-«r), ».  One  who 
trades  or  deals  In  metals. 

Hslal-CAttlng  (mot'Bl-kast-higl.  n.  The 
act  cr  prcceu  of  prodndua  caata  In  metal 
by  pouring  It  when  la  a  stue  ol  fusion  Into 


i  when  kept  at  the  ordinary  tempera* 
It  totms  long,  bard,  four-aided  prbmi, 
qiBla  Jmet-a-Iep'eJe),  n.    [Or.  mila- 


tfpMif,  particlpaUon 

^nd,  to  tske.J    Participation;  aatumptlon: 


alynecdocha  or .  _  , , 

ambltloDS.  turbulent  man,  and  thia.  by  a 
metonymy  of  tha  cauae,  tor  the  111  ellActAot 
such  a  temper  to  the  public. 
HMalspar  (met'a-lep-al),  n.    (Bee  Ueta- 


MetaieptlC  Hetalaptloa  (met-a-lep'tlk. 
met-a-Tep'tlk-ali  a.  1,  PertaJnijig  to  a 
rpelalepBlB  or  paitlclpatjon ;  tjanalaUva. — 

"    "^ --    the  m<eo)>p(ie  motion 

n  cAmi,  pertaining  to. 


;.s.s 


■otaUedl  (met'ald),  a. 
full  ol  fire  or  ardour. 


ip'tU[4l-ll ).  Ode. 

iiy  traoipoalUon. 

etUed;  ip lightly; 


MetaUlii(me-ta1'Ik),  a.    [L.  meUIttcuj.from 


of  metal  and  oiygen.— JfcMUuDaivr,  paper 
the  iurtaca  ot  which  is  washed  over  with  a 
solution  of  whiting,  lime,  and  eiie.  Writing 
done  with  a  pewter  pencil  upon  paper  pre- 
pared in  "■' ■-  -• '  ■—■-'"■■- 

ilftaaie  . 

taUic  oxide  I 


Id  mfti.  thote  ulUwhlcb  bi 


Metallli^al  (me-tal'lk-al).  a 


i.  The  1 


In  glass,  pottery,  tc.,  to  tbe  material  i 


make.}  Tbe  manufacture  of  metala  [Sara.] 
HetalUfsrtma  (met-al-irtr-osX  o-  [L.  mc 
laUum,  metal,  Bnd/<ra,  to  produce.)  Pro- 
ducing metal;  yleldbig  metal;  as,  miUU- 
tifcroui  depoilta;  nulaUiftrinit  dlstrlcU; 
'lUlaUtferoui  vehis.  Ac. 
HetAllU^nn  (me-tall-lotm).  a.  11.  weral- 
lum,  a  metal,  and  /orma.  shape.)  Having 
the  form  of  metal ;  like  metal. 
MeUtlUna  (net'sl-ln),  a.  FerlalnlDg  to  a 
metal;  conaladng  ot  or  containing  metal; 

HetaUlng  (met'al-ing),  n.     1.  The  act  of 
using  melat  lor  roads  or  railways.— £.  The 
it  list       material,  chiefly  liroken  itonei.  so  used- 

I  llBtalllBt|met'al-lst),Ti.  A  worker  la  metals, 
'    nrnnceklllcdlnmetala 


IB-— See  KEI. 


HXTAPHT8IC 


"'-■—orrorail 


Iglnt 


■  nMul:  the  openitlt_  _  „ 

lub4CAac«  ](a  proper  malftllic  propcrtleB. 

]|Malllw(met'&l-li),  i.C  pnit  A  pp  melal- 
timj;  pm.nulaUiiiTig.  To  lorm  Into  metal; 
to  giTe  Ita  proper  metallic  prmarUei  to. 

■atadlOCllTOlM  (maWlo-krCra),  n.  [Or 
tnttailont  m  mine,  metal,  and  ehrOm/i,  co- 
loDi.]  A  beanttrul  prlnnatlo  tint  produced 
an  poUahed  atcel  plitea  on  which  a  Uiln 
film  of  oilde  of  lead  hat  been  depoelted  b; 
electrolytic  action. 

HBUUoehrom;  (met^Mok'ixr^ml),  n.  C3m 
UETjki,u>OBitoiiKl    Tba  ut  ot  piDceaa  of 

Ketallocniplilflt  (met^l-og'ni-Oit),  »,  a 
mitti  DD  meCaUographr  or  tfae  anbject  of 

,  KetaUofniVbT  (mat-al-os'ra-ll)^  n.  [Or. 
vutaiton,  metal,  and  ffrapkfi,  to  deacTibe.} 
An  account  of  metaU.  or  a  treatlw  an  ma- 

MaUllOld  (metal^ld),  n.  [Oi.  mtlaOen. 
matil,  M>d(<ij««,rewn>blance.]    In  cAnn.  a 

• ■  -''-'-  *—  *■ —  TarloQilj  appUed,  a> 

--■iBllxedallBillt- 

id^toa 


(a)to  tbomeUUic  buMOI  the  llxed  sUollei 
•nd  kikallne  eartlKpTDbablT  In  c 
of  their  loir  nieolDc  gttmj:  ■ 

tbe  non-metalllD  elementarr  >ut _  

the  latler  aanae  it  ii  now  naed  bf  chamlata. 
Tbe  metalloidi  ar*  tblrt*en  In  number:  oxj- 
'     *  '         shloiine, 

.ilenlum. 
Th«  dla- 


gen,  hjdronn,  nltnwen,  carbon,  cl 
bromine,  Iodine,  llaotui^  lulpbur,  Ml 
phaaph<niu,  boron,  and  lUlcoa  T 
ttncllon  between  a       '  '       ' 


.„  bowerer,  purelj' . , 

on  phyalcal  rather  than  ■>it*wii*'»i  olterla; 
but.  broadl)',  a  melai  majr  b«  aaid  to  differ 
from  a  metalloid  In  being  an  excelleDt  con- 
dndor  of  heat  and  eleetrleitr,  in  reDacUng 
light  povertnll]'.  nod  In  being  eleotro-poa- 
Ura.  ThoDgh  a  metalloid  mn  poiaeaa  one 
-^««  chuMterTlt  wir  ■ 
M  themaU.    Bemlli 


lelnflan 


Til.  ralpbur,  phoapliorai,  cariwo,  be 

8ee  JRenHntarv  Suitlanca  under  Blu 

TlHI:  ■••  alao  HRiL. 
Mamold  (met'al-old),  a.   Relating  to 

alloldi;  like  melal:  haTing  the  lorm  oi 

peannoe  of  a  metaL 
HMkllOldal  (met-alKiId'al),  a.     Sam 

Jfetalloid. 
HetaUUTglC  (met-al-er'JUc), 

tontetallurgr  or  the  artof  wuiuuh  iudwu. 

"Xilallurfftt  dimiilry.  that  nut  ot  cbem- 

latTT  which  Icachei  the  comUnatloni  and 

analyieB  of  metala 
KsMlorglCRKmet-ai-tr'jik-al).  d.    auue 


refine,  and  prepaie  metala  for  aie. 
Mrt»llWTP(met'ai-«r-Ji),  n.  [Or.  nwi 
metal,  and  trpm,  work.]    Tbe  art  of 
ing  metala,  comprehendhig  the  whol 
eeai  ot  aeparatlng  them  from  other  matlart 
In  tile  ore.  imelting.  rednlng,  (be.  Id  a  more 
limited  and  tiauil  eenae,  metalluigy  la  tbe 


t^ 


(c;h,o) 

oporUon 


ISOHEHISM,  POLTmRIfiH. 

HatMnorphlO^et^a-moi'akXa.  [SeeMiT. 
1K0IIPBOSI9.]    Froduclng  mstamorpbotli : 

Ing;  u,  HvfarmTpAu  cause  or  Bgmcr;  mefa- 
morrhic  ar  lion,  —lltlantoTphic  ncti,  ia  geot 

ti)  atratlQed  rocki  of  any  age  whoee  tei- 
ore  hai  been  rendered  leaa  or  more  crya- 

Fate,  niir,  lat.  fall;       m«,  met.  kti;       r' 


talllne  bf  BubteiianBan  beat  preMnre.  i 
cbemieal  •genc]'.  Uora  ipeciflcaU;,  M  tti 
lownt  and  aiolc,  or  non-lnallllBroui,  avat. 
fled  rocka.  conalitlng  of  CTTatalltne  Khiata, 


ig  granitoid  achiit,  gnelai, 
ilea'achlat,  and  claj-ilate,  all 
«  orlginallr  deposited  from 


of  which  were  ,..^.„.,   _., 

water  and  crritaUlied  bf  lubaiequant  u 


terated.  Althoogli  no  tnuaa  ol  IDialla  haie 
been  dlicotend  m  tluae  niclu,unleii  plnm- 
bago  or  grapbit*.  a  changed  firam  of  cubon- 
aceona  matter,  and  the  Bo  called  Jfiunm 
caruutmi,  be  regarded  a»  toatll. 


llrtuiioi^llllll  CnietB-mar%niX  n.  LThe 
procoa  ot  metamorphoalng,  or  ohanglng 
the  form  or  ■tmctme.—X.  Tba  italo  or  qua- 
lity of  being  metamorphle;  the  change  un- 
dugone  by  itntUled  rocb  under  tbe  influ- 
ence of  heat,  chemical  agent*,  meohanlcal 
Bgenta.  aa  preiaure-  It  It  dirided  Into  two 
liiadt—MtUipeptU  and  paroptait  (wblcb 

KatunOTIdlllt  (met-a-mor^it),  n.  One  of 
.  ^ ..- —  0,  (jjj  nfteenth 


, (met-a-nior^6>y n.  Atrani- 

tonnationi  netamorpboala.    [Bare] 

IIaUlllorpllOMr(met-B-moi'tfi»^),n.  One 
tliat  tranuoima  or  changet  Uie  ihape. 

Hatunorplicnlo  (met-a-mor'Ui-ik),  a. 
Changing  the  form  ;  tnniforming.  '  The 
nutaauijihatie  fablea  ot  the  aocleat*.'    T. 

KetMIIOipllOlli  (nteta-mor'tea-la),  n.  |Qr. 
tnitamorphitlt,  from  melamayhoa,  to  tnn>- 
fonn — vieta,  denoting  change,  and  uurrphi, 
tonn.ibapa.1  I.  The  remit  of  nutamoiphlc 
acHon;  any  change  of  form,  ahaoe,  or  aauc- 
tnre;  traiufonnauon.— £,  A  maned  ctuinge 
Id  the  form  or  tonotton  ot  a  living  body;  a 
tianaformaUou  reaulUng  from  derSopment ; 
qwciflcaliy,  in  »«j.  the  alteiaUoni  which 
an  animal  nndergDoa  after  lla  eiolualon 
from  the  en,  and  whldi  altar  extenalTelT 
the  geneniionD  and  lit*  ot  tlie  Indlvldnal 
All  the  changea  which  are  ondeigone  by  a 
buttacHy  in  pamlng  from  the  fecundated 
onm  to  the  Imago,  or  perfect  Inaact.  con- 
■titute  iti  dnelDpnient— each  change,  from 
oium  to  iarra.  from  larra  to  pupa,  ud  trom 
pupa  to  Imago,  conaltatlng  a  nefonwrpJbo- 
tit.  The  preliminary  or  embryonic  change! 
undergone  wlUiin  tba  egg,  ana  which  aren- 
tuale  In  iti  glring  Urth  to  a  larra  or  eater- 
pillar,  are.  by  way  of  dlatlnctlon.  eoinetlmeg 
comfmaed  under  the  term  tnm^fomation, 
—tikelamorjiHatit  if  Ofyani,  In  bet.  the  adap- 
taOon  of  one  and  uie  lanie  organ  to  *e*aral 
different  pnipoeei,  connected  with  which 
ai«  cbangei  In  ake,  colour,  and  other  pat- 
tlcolan.  ThuB,  all  the  parti  oI  a  plant  are 
reducible  to  the  ada  and  Ita  appendr- 

the  other  parti  dereloping  themeelvei 

theae  progrenlTely.  See  Mokihdlooy.  _ 
3.  In  cam.  a  tenn  employed  by  Lleblg  to 
denote  that  chemical  action  by  which  a 
giTen  compound  la  earned,  by  tbe  preacnce 
ol  a  peculiar  aubitance,  to  retolva  itaelf 
Into  two  or  more  compoundi.  aa  mgar,  by 
the  pretence  of  yeaat.  Into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid. 

HetAtnorphDaUeill  (met-a-mor-f  oi'U-iul), 
a-  Fert^nlng  to  or  iflected  by  metamor- 
phoala,     Papt. 

XntapapBll  (mel-a-pep'ali).  n.  [Gr.  mtia, 
over,  beyond,  and  }»fiU,  to  boU.)    In  gtiil. 


tracta  and  appearing  to  lie  chleny  dae  to 
wet  heat,  that  It,  to  boiUhg  water  or  ^aam 


BT  high  pi 

Ketaphor  {net^a-(«r),  n.  [Or. 
from  mitapAer0,to  nnaf  er — mtta,  wot,  onu 
iiAenl.to  cany,]  A  ngvre  of  ipeech  founded 
on  the  reaenUilaiice  lAilch  one  object  la  Bup- 
poied  to  bear,  in  eome  rtapeet.  to  another. 
and  by  which  a  word  I*  traniferred  trom 
an  object  to  which  ft  properly  belongi  le 
another  in  nicb  a  manner  that  a  compail- 


mg  compaiiaon :  _ 
■OaX  man  li  a  fox,' 
■that  mania  llkaatc 


without  any  word 


^•"GS 


nan  la  aa  crafty  aa  a  toi.  So  we 
a  AtvUk  hia  anger,  that  ii.  re- 
u  ■  hrliiie  reatrami  a  horae: 
ir  tender  puiloiu ; 


km  Jlrat  courage. - 
V,  Parable.    See 


ir  tender  puiJ 
—BtmOe.Mtlax 


HstAphonc,  HetubOTlcal  (met-i-for-lk, 
mel-a-foi'Ik-alX  a.nP«rtalnlng  io  metaphor: 
comprialng  a  metaphor ;  sot  literal :  as,  a 
metaphaneat  nac  of  worda;  a  rntta-pturricol 


HetUihorlc*l]r(aiet-*-tor1k-aI-lt),aife.  la 

a  metwhorleal  manner;  not  literally. 
HetapfioTlcKliiMg  (met-a-toT^-al-net),  ». 

The  Btate  or  qoalitr  of  being  metaphorical. 
Hetaiilioilst  (meE'a-tto-teO.  a^    One  th«t 

mahea  metaphora. 

pbata  (met-a-toiYit),  n.  [FrsBt 
phjitphaU.^  A  salt  f  onned  by  the 
Betaptaoaphorlc  acid  with  a  biae. 
,  _  BtOTlOfmel-a-foB-for'ili).!!.  [Pre- 
als,  and  jAeil'"''"'-]  Fcrtalnuig  to. 
pnonoed  trom.  or  reaembling  phoiphorua 
or  phoaphorie  a<^d- — MeULphotphorv  acid, 
a  dry  Haky  acid  obtained  by  buminB  phoi- 
phoma  under  a  ball-glaBi  llllod  with  ah'  or 
oiygen;    protobydrated    phoaphorlc    add 

Het^Or&M,    MolApllTMll   (met'a-trix. 

me-tafra-tlaj.  n,  [Gr.  jnetapknuit—Bi4la. 
over,  according  to  or  with,  and  pAratU, 
phrase.  ]  1-  A  rertml  ttanilatlon ;  a  TCnlOD 
or  ttanilation  of  one  language  Into  another, 
word  for  word.    It  Btands  opposed  (opana- 


1.  A  phrase  replying  to  another:  a  lepartec. 

tiBtt).n.  Apcnonwho 
language  Into  molber. 

■atu^rutlc,  HetapbTMUwl  (met-i- 
fiaftUt  meta-Iras'tlk-al).  a.     inoie  or  Ul- 

II«taia»»aon  (met-a-frS'nonVn,  [Gr.iiMlo, 
behind,  and  pArtn,  the mldrilf.)  InoMl  Iha 
posterior  part  ot  the  truck,  eitendlng  fnnu 
(he  lufertor  and  posterior  part  ot  the  neck 
aa  tar  as  the  lolna 

■etapbme,  Mateplvilaa  (met-a-tu'ik, 

1.  Fertahilng  or  relathig  te 
abstract;  genetal:  ealitingoi 


HBTAPHTBIO 


Uifr7lo}~ik-al),  o.    Xnbnoing  maUphyilQ 


HMlS^PiMI  (met-ft-BilkiX  n-  [Or.  mtla, 
aftar,  ud  nAvnoa,  phrdci,  troin  ^yiif,  na- 
ture It  b  Mid  that  tliii  luma  w*I  giyon 
to  ths  idenca  bT  AliMotls  or  hli  tollowen, 
wbacaiuld«red  tb<  wlsDOt  ol  natmal  bodlM 
or  fkytiet  ths  flnt  In  tba  ordtr  d1  itndlei. 
■ml  tfaa  uslaioa  of  mind  or  IntelllHuia  to 
be  tin  lecood.  1  A  word  Bnt  ■piHltd  to  ft 
ontiln  rnup  of  thephnoMpblOBl  dlnnta- 
(loni  of  Artitatl*  wGlch  wen  plusd  In  ■ 
coIlactiaQ  ol  hit  maniuciipM  ifMr  bit  trsa- 
Uh  on  pbjilcs.  At  lines  employed.  It  hu 
lud  mloiu  il^nlBsttloni.  It  wu  luini- 
piiiled  to  the  ontolsgr  and  pDeiuiiatology 
of  tin  tcboolnisn.  bat  Uttenj'  It  hai  besn 
ondsntood  ai  appMns  lo  all  ioquliles 
'    isek  to  tncs  tlw  Draocbtt  of  human 


_..    ths  nut  ot 

,_  alluded  to  tlie  pro- 

GoBcerned  wltli  tha  oant«mp1*- 


_.  _  „ tl  mnit  bt  diTldsd 

btlnfi  or  tUngt  u  thsr  are.  and  Into  pbs- 
uomena  or  tblngt  it  iBer  tppetr.  In  mo- 
dtm  utgt  mattphTilct  it  tbit  treqnsntlj 
beld  at  apdjtng  to  the  lormgr  dirltk^that 

t4lD  tblt  end  it  ta&sa  into  aosomii  tike  cor- 


knowUdn  nol 
Tines  of  logic  I 

nalit)'.     In  thu' 


coming  wHbln  Uw  pro- 
r  mental  ptdlawaliy,  bnt 
n  to  boing  or  oblsctlTs 
reepect  metaph^in  it 
■Tnonnnoui  with  oniok^,     Tbe  tdtnee 


with  pejchologT,  or 
and   to  denoM   that 
OilnnatlKah 
id  lawt  cj  til 


e  ttcond  diililon, 
niDch  of  philoio- 
hs  facoltlea,  opera* 


jBrtlTcIr  in  relation  to  the  mind  knowing. 
■ud  objeetlrel*  In  telatlan  to  the  thlngi 
known,^  and  thna  diTldlns  ItHlf  natnrallr 
Into  the  two  brancbet  a  pnctaoloB  tod 
ontology.  On  ths  other  hind,  Ferrter  in 
hii  IiutUuUt  nf  Mttialijitia  occnplet  hlm- 

a*a  Kilelr  wrtli  "■ " — — "■ 

wltta  knowledss. 


■  (me-tal'l-slaX  ".    [Gi -. 

id  phyiii,  otture.J  Change  ol  lonn:  Uaoa- 
loruuitJon^.  raetamorphoiii. 

lUtaplum  (met'a-plauo).  n.  [Or.  mtla- 
ptamut.  tranttortnatlon— mcta.  over,  and 
jilaMd.tatonn.)  InaranLachangeortrana- 
mntatlon  In  a  word  br  adding,  tnuupos- 
Ine.  or  retrenching  a  lyflable  or  letter 

lUupUat  (met'a-plut).n.  In  ^ram.  a  word 
or  the  ilsm  of  a  word  eiblbf  ting  the  shtOBa 
ol  met^plMTo. 

]latitpodlnln<mel.a-p(l'dl-ani),n'  lOt.mebt, 
after,  and  pwf ,  podet,  a  foot  ]  lb  totiL  ths 
pottnlor  lobs  ot  the  foot  In  molliuca,  often 
called  the  opercnllgeDeua  lobe,  becattte  It 


llM«P0Plir«l»<met-a-pof't-ili),  n  [Or. 
nxto,  titer,  and  apopAyw.  a  proceae. }  In 
anal,  in  eiogenona  proceu  ot  the  rertebr*. 
tbeas  proceiaet  tie  Tecr  laigely  develoHd 
In  tba  atmadiUo,  aaitMing  in  the  tuppon  of 
lit  oruNwe  or  defsntlTS  eotsrlng. 

XMMltOiIl<metH|p-te'AJ.n.  (ar.«uM,de- 

acbuue,  and  pUm,  a  talUng.]     In 
anjchangslnadltette  Inrceardta 

■rtMOllia,  HsUlMUIA  (met'a-idm.  mef  a- 
•6-Ria),  n.  (dr.  mrCa,  after,  tnd  tHrna,  the 
body.  ]  In  eompar  atuit  (he  posterior  por- 
UOD  at  the  body  of  a  cephalopud,  conalillng 

eh,  ekaln;     Ch,  Sc  locft;      g,  ^;      i,iol>; 


Krtltft&I^  (mfrtiSttSI  n.*  (Gr"Sw(a.- 
tatU—nuta,  over,  and  ttatu,  a  placing,  state, 
pDiltlon,  from  AtiUmi,  to  itand,  lo  nuiie  to 
■ttbd.l  JapathoL  atranalatlon or  remoral 
of  a  dlastin  from  one  part  to  tnother;  toy 
chtngo  In  the  former  tett  of  t  dlaeaie;  aiao 
the  Changs  that  takee  place  when  Uko  men- 
■tnial  flow  appaart  from  other  orgtni. 

MetiMtatla  (mel-MUtU),  a.    Bslttlng  to 

a),  n.     [Or.  m-lo, 
oath.]     '^-  -'-— 


teUrtut.]  BelonglDg  lo 


(met^-Ufetl),  n.    One  of  the 

bonei  of  the  metaCanua.     H.  Spenctr. 

MetatMttu  (mst-a-tai'nu),  n.  [Or.  mfa. 
beyond,  tnd  uriu.  ttriiia.]  Tha  middle  ol 
the  foot,  or  part  between  the  ankle  and  the 
toes;  the  bonei  coming  between  tbe  tanna 
and  the  dlglti  la  tbe  h£id  toot  of  the  higher 
Tertobratet.  See  Foot. 

KetkthMla^e-taUi-l-alD.n.  [Or.nutolAfiu 
— TMlo.  orer,  and  fitUmi,  lo  aet]  1.  In 
grain,  tranipotltlon.  more  etpecltUy  of  tha 
letloft.  tonndL  or  Brllablea  oi  a  word,  it  In 
the  Dtn  of  A.  Sue.  OMian.  atcian-E.  am. 
ati  A.au.  Knl  or  brid=^  bird.—i  lu 
MM.  >  change  ln_  plaes  of  ■  motUd  inb- 


lie  thorax. 


idhblder  on  ooudlHon  of  reoeltfug  t 
9,  generally  a  half  of  Ita  prodace,  the 
ir  tnniiahlng  the  whole ■  -'  "— 


itock.  tool*.  Ac 


](etUM(met-uS'a),n.pJ.  [Or.  meto,  after, 
and  idoi^  t  llTing  balng.]  One  of  Uie  two 
great  isctionB  inlo  whicb  Boxley  dlTldet 


Hoxley  dlTlds 
ither  being  tbi 

^e  inbiunce  o 


oderm  by  tl 
:eUtaf  tfie 


A^tl^^  that  cell. 

of  the 

puulMirtiid  ih»  extramdymodllled  malei 
□f  a  tew  apeidei,  all  Uitte  tnlmtlt  potteet 
a  pennanent  alimentarj  carity,  lined  by  a 
HiscI*]  btyer  of  cMIt.  Senul  teprodnrtlon 
■iwayi  occurs  and  tstt  generally  the  male 
n  of  Ollltirm  Bpermttoioa. 

rhe  FOTilBraoripongea. 
Mettiot  whlcli  poe- 
leieei  a  nolochord,  and  in  the  adult  state 
bare  the  trunk  dlTided  lnk>  eegmenta  or 
mvolomet  constllute  the  lob-klngdoio  Ver- 
tebnta:  the  rett  are  InToitebrata. 
lata  (mil),  e.l.  pret  tnd  pp.  nKled;  ppr. 

1,  Fr.  ton:      Dg,  alniri      in.  tAeDi  tb,  lAIn; 


HXTENBOXATOSIS 

metlnf.  [A.8ai.nHlan,  D.  melcn.Ooth.mf- 

Talue;  from  a  root  hwd  alio  In  I.  modiie,  a 
meeture  (whence  E.  fnode).  mAfcrarv,  to  miv 
derate,  vuHor,  to  mniaate:  Or.  BHlnn,  a 

nrej  to  ascertain  theqnantl^,  dlmenibua. 
01  capacity  ol  by  any  rale  or  ittndtrd. 


S.  To  be  (he  eiaot  meaiura  or  eqnlTalen: 
lo  repnaent  exactly;  lo  accurately  delli 
eiprett.    [FoeUcaL] 


Eeta  (metX  n.  [A  Bai.  nut,  mat,  meUo, 
[ceL  mjilt,  D.H.O.  ma.  O.  maa.  t  meanue, 
■Itb  which  may  be  locorportted  O.  Ft,  nutle. 


aandary  mark,  from  L.  m 


„ tor  labour  and  laltbful  terrlce. 

HatwaTolt  (mtt^vel),  n.     [O.B.  nuw, 

food,  and  «»(,  a  tax.]    A  tribute  or  rent 

paid  In  Tietualt, 
HMely.lB.  proportionable,  'jretelymonth.' 


VtBtemslliB, 
ik.  met-em-pl 


-pli'l-aUtXi 

ui  Uie  meteiaplrlcal  oi 
OKpby. 


One  who  bellerea 


[n  tR«(dpA3 
lot  based  c 
1  priori ;  OI 


i.  trial  eipeitment.) 
eyona  or  oaUlde  of  eiperJSDoe; 
I  experience;  transcendental; 
poied  Co  tjnpirieal  or  sxperv 


of  phlloaophy  baaed 


pHlllflD  of  the  Poftll|»e    PtlDD»Oph)F. 

Metamplrlcdini  (met-em-pli 

on  a  piiMl 
(which  aee^ 
MetanpEyahOH  (me-temV-kteX  e.I.  (See 
METmraYCHOtis.]  To  tranilate  from  one 
iKKly  to  another,  at  tbe  tool. 

■gtCmptralMaU  ( tne  ■  t«n '  H  ■  kd  '  111  h  «■ 
(Or,  mtu,  denoting  ehuge,  tnd  einiirMad, 
to  aolmtte— en.  in,  and  weM,  Ills,  louL] 

Trauamlgration:  the  patting  of  tbe  tool  of  a 
man  after  death  into  lonie  other  animal  body, 
a  doctrine  held  by  Fylhagorte  tltd  hit  fol- 

lowerfc  tnd  ttlll  pre'  ' 

Alia.  paiUcutarly  In 

Qptoila  (met-em-td'ilaX  n.      [Or. 

,  beyond,  and  empati$.  a  tailing  upon, 

from  «n,  DD,  and  pUinr,  a  tailing,  from  p^U, 
to  tall]  In  cAron.  the  tqltr  equation  uecet- 
lary  lo  prevent  the  new  moon  from  happen- 
ing a  day  loo  lalo,  or  the  mppreaelon  of  thi^ 
blneitUe  once  In  IM  yean.  The  oppoalte 
to  this  la  the  pTHmplDjit,  or  tbe  addiuon  ot 
a  day  ereiy  SCO  yetrt  tnd  anotbet  erery 


Impiylng  c 

bodying  oi ,  . 

•imia,ti»nab)t,  the  body.]  The  tnuiiference 


1   Into  Ita  lub- 
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MAtallliatlon  (mefal-iz-&''8hon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  metalUzing  or  forming  into 
a  metal;  the  operation  which  gives  to  a 
eubstance  its  proper  metallic  properties 

Metallise  (met'al-izX  v.t  prei  &  pp.  metal- 
Uzid;  ppr.  metaUuirig.  To  form  into  metal; 
to  give  its  proper  metallic  propertiet  to. 

Metellochrome  (me-tallo-kromX  n.  [Or. 
metailon,  a  mine,  metal,  and  ehrOma,  co- 
lour. ]  A  beautiful  prismatic  tint  produced 
on  polished  steel  plates  on  which  a  thin 
film  of  <Mdde  of  lead  has  been  deposited  by 
electrolytic  action. 

Metallocliromy  (met-al-lok'ro-mi).  n.  [See 
METALLOOBROM&]  The  art  or  process  of 
colouring  metala 

MetallOgraxillist  (met-al-og'ra-flst),  n.  A 
writer  on  metallography  or  the  subject  of 
metals. 
,  Hetallograpliy  (met-al-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Or. 
ntetaUont  metal,  and  gra<pMt  to  describe.] 
An  account  of  metals,  or  a  treatise  on  me- 
tallic substances;  the  science  of  metals. 

HetallOld  (mefal-oidX  n,  [Or.  metdCUm, 
metal,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  In  ehtm,  a 
term'  which  has  been  yariously  applied,  as 
(a)  to  the  metallic  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies 
and  alkaline  eartha^probably  in  consequence 
of  their  low  roeciflc  grarity;  and  (5)  to  all 
the  non-metaluc  elementary  substancM.  In 
the  latter  sense  it  is  now  used  by  chemists. 
The  metalloids  are  thirteen  in  number:  oxy- 

gen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  chlorine, 
romine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  selenium, 
phorohoruib  boron,  and  silicon.  The  dis- 
tincuon  between  a  metal  and  a  metalloid 
is,  howerer.  purely  artificial,  being  based 
on  physical  rather  than  chemical  criteria; 
but,  broadly,  a  metal  may  be  said  to  differ 
from  a  metalloid  in  being  an  excellent  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity,  in  reflecting 
light  powerfuUy,  and  in  being  electro-pou- 
tire.  Though  a  metalloid  may  possess  one 
or  more  of  these  characters,  it  will  not  be 
found  to  unite  them  alL  Berxelius,  in  his 
classiflcation,  restricts  the  term  metalloid 
to  the  Inflammable  non-metallic  elements: 
Tiz.  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  boron. 
See  Elementary  Suoeiancet  under  Elbxem- 
TART;  see  also  Metal. 

Metalloid  (met'al-oidX  a.  Relating  to  met- 
alloids; like  metal;  haying  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  metaL 

MetallOldal  (met-al-oid'alX  a.  Same  as 
MetalUrid, 

Metallnrglc  (met-al-^jikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  metallurgy  or  the  art  of  working  metals. 
— MetaUurgxc  eAamittry,  that  part  of  chem- 
istor  which  teaches  the  combinations  and 
analyses  of  metals. 

Metallurgical  (met-al-^r'jik-alX  o.  Same 
as  MeUMurgie. 

Metallurgist  (mefal-dr-jist).  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  work  metals,  or  to  purify, 
refine,  and  prepare  metals  for  use. 

Metallurgy  (met'al-dr-ji),  n.  [Or.  fiMfaZton, 
metal,  and  etTon,  worlL  j  The  art  of  work- 
ing metals,  comprehending  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  separating  them  from  other  matters 
in  the  ore,  smeltuig,  refining,  &c.  In  a  more 
limited  and  usual  sense,  metallurgy  is  the 
operation  of  separating  metals  from  their 
ores. 

Metalman  (meVal-man).  n.  A  worker  in 
metals ;  a  coppersmith  or  tinman. 

A  smith,  or  a  mtlalmuiH,  the  pot's  never  from  his 
nose.  Burton. 

Metamere  (mef  a-mdrX  n.  [Or.  mtta,  with 
or  among,  and  fn«ro«,  a  pari]  In  oompar. 
anai.  one  of  a  series  of  similar  parts. 

Metameric  (met-a-mer'ik),  a.  In  ehtm. 
pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  metamer- 
ism; as.  aldehvde  (CSH4O)  and  oxide  of 
ethylene  (CsH^O)  are  metameric 

Metamerism  (me- tam'6r-izmXn.  [Or.  prefix 
vMUit  denoting  interchange,  and  mMtoe^  a 
part]  In  cAem.  the  character  in  certain 
compound  bodies,  differing  in  chemical  pro- 
perties, of  having  the  same  chemical  ele- 
ments combined  m  the  same  proi)ortion  and 
with  the  same  molecular  weight;  thus,  alde- 
hyde (Cs  H4  0)  and  oxide  of  etiiylene  (Ct  YL  0) 
have  their  elements  in  the  same  proporuon 
and  the  same  molecular  weight,  44.  Meta- 
meric bodies  do  not,  however,  belong  to  the 
same  class  or  series  of  compounds.     See 

ISOXBRISX,  POLTMERISM. 

Metamorphlc  (met-a-mor'flkX  a.  [See  Met- 
AXORPHOSis.]  jProducing  metamorphosis; 
changing  the  form  or  structure;  transform- 
ing; as,  metamorpAie  cause  or  agen^:  meUi- 
morphie  action.  —Metamorphie  rocks,  in  geol. 
(a)  stratified  rocks  of  any  age  whose  tex- 
ture has  been  rendered  less  or  more  crys- 


talline by  subterranean  heat  pressure,  or 
chemical  agency.  More  specmcaUy.  (6)  the 
lowest  and  azoic,  or  non-foesiliferous,  strati- 
fied rocks,  consisting  of  crystalline  schists, 
and  embracing  granitoid  schist,  gneiss, 
quartz-rock,  mica-schist,  and  clay-slate,  all 
of  which  were  originally  depouted  from 
water  and  crystallized  by  subsequent  agen- 
cies. They  exhibit  for  the  most  part  cleav- 
age, crumpling,  and  foliation,  and  their  lines 
of  stratification  are  otten  indistinct  or  obli- 
terated. Although  no  traces  of  fossils  have 
been  discovered  in  these  rocks,  unless  plum- 
bago or  graphite,  a  changed  form  of  ciurbon- 
aceous  matter,  and  the  so  called  Eozoon 
canadetiMe,  be  regarded  as  fossil,  there 
is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  these  rocks, 
when  deposited,  did  not  contain  animal  or 
v^etable  organisms,  the  traces  of  which 
may  have  been  obliterated  by  the  agenqr 
which  produced  the  metamorphosis. 

In  (Ideological  nomenclature,  the  crTStaUine  strati- 
fied rocks--gneiss,  mica-schist,  clajr-slate,  &c.— are 
termed  Metamcrphic,  and  erected  into  a  separate 
syttem.    Strictly  speaking,  *  nutamorfhic'  applies 


to  the  power  or  force  causiiv  the  change ;  '  roeta- 
morphism,'  the  process;  aniT' metamorphosis,*  the 
resuh.    Hence  we  ought  to  speak  of  nuUtmerfihic 


morphism,'  the  process;  aniT' metamorphosis,*  the 
resuh.    Hence  we  ought  to  speak  of  nuUtmerfih 
agency,  and  ntttamorphosed  rocks.  Page. 

Metamorphism  (met-a-mor'fizmX  n.  iThe 
process  ox  metamorphosiiD^,  or  changing 
the  form  or  structure.— 2.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  metamorphic;  the  change  un- 
dergone by  stratified  rocks  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  chemical  agents,  meclumical 
agents,  as  pressure.  It  is  divided  into  two 
kmds— Ifetape^MM  and  paropteiie  (which 
see). 

Metamorpbist  (met-a-morHstX  n.  One  of 
a  sect  of  sacramentarians  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  affirm  that  the  body  vrith 
which  Christ  rose  to  heaven  was  wholly 
deified,  having  lost  all  its  humanity* 

MetamorpblM  (met-a-mor'fiz),  v.t  To 
transform;  to  metamorphose.    iDeQutneey. 

Metamorphose  (met-a-mor'fdsX  v.t  pret 
&,  pp.  metamorphoeed ;  ppr.  metamorpkoa- 
ing.  [Fr.  metamoTphoser,  from  metamor- 
phoiii  hvhich  seei]  To  change  into  a  dif- 
ferent form ;  to  cnange  the  shape  or  char- 
acter of;  to  transform;  to  transmute.  'And 
earth  was  metamofp^>»ed  into  man. '  Dry- 
den. 

Thou.  Julia,  thou  hast  nutamarf  hosed  me.     SMaJk. 

MetasiorpllOSe(met-a-mor'fd8),n.  A  trans- 
formation; metamorphosisw    [Kare.] 

Metamorphoser  (met-a-mor'fOs-^),  n.  One 
that  transforms  or  changes  the  shape. 

Metamorphosio  (met-a-mor'fds-ikX  a. 
Changing  the  form;  transforming.  'The 
metamorpKone  fables  of  the  ancients.'  T. 
PcwnaU. 

Metamorphosis  (met-a-mor'f 5s-isX  n.  [Or. 
metamorphdne,  from  metamorphoO.  to  trans- 
form—m«to,  denoting  change,  and  morphi, 
form,  shai^e.  ]  1.  The  result  of  metamorphic 
action;  any  change  of  form,  shape,  or  struc- 
ture; transformation.— 2.  A  marked  change 
in  the  form  or  function  of  a  living  body;  a 
transformation  resulting  from  development; 
spedficallv,  in  zooL  the  alterations  which 
an  animal  undeif;oes  after  its  exclusion 
from  the  egg,  and  which  alter  extensively 
the  general  form  and  life  of  the  individual. 
All  the  changes  which  are  undergone  by  a 
butterfiy  in  passing  from  the  fecundated 
ovum  to  the  imago,  or  i^erfect  insect,  con- 
stitute its  development— euch  change,  from 
ovum  to  larva,  from  larva  to  pupa,  and  from 
pupa  to  imago,  consituting  a  metamorpho- 
tie.  The  iffeUminary  or  embryonic  changes 
undergone  within  the  egg,  and  which  even- 
tuate in  its  giving  birth  to  a  larva  or  cater- 
pillar, are.  by  way  of  distinction,  sometimes 
comprised  under  the  term  tran^crmation, 
—metamorphoeii  of  orgam,  in  boL  the  adap- 
tation of  one  and  ue  same  orsan  to  several 
different  purposes,  connected  with  which 
are  changes  in  size,  colour,  and  other  par- 
ticulars. Thus,  all  the  parts  of  a  plant  are 
reducible  to  the  axis  and  its  appendages, 
the  other  parts  developing  themselves  from 
these  progressively.  See  Morfholoot. — 
8.  In  Mem.  a  term  employed  by  Liebig  to 
denote  that  chemical  action  by  which  a 
given  compound  is  caused,  by  the  presence 
of  a  peculiar  substance,  to  resolve  itself 
into  two  or  more  compounds,  as  sugar,  by 
the  presence  of  yeast.  Into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid. 

Metamorphosticalt  (met-a-mor-fos'ti-kalX 
a.  Pertaming  to  or  effected  by  metamor- 
phosis.   Pope. 

Metapepsis  (met-a-pep'ds),  n.  [Or.  m^ta. 
over,  beyond,  and  pepto,  to  boil]    In  geol. 


that  kind  of  metamorphism  affecting  large 
tracts  and  appearing  to  be  chiefly  due  to 
wet  heat,  that  is,  to  boiling  water  or  steam 
under  high  pressure. 

The  spreat  mass  of  Galway  granite  was  produced 
out  of  Cambro-Silurian  rocks  by  intense  meta/e^'i . 

Kinahatt. 

Metaphor  (mefa-f^X  ^  C^^r.  metaphora, 
ttommetapher6,%o  transfer— 'ViMto.  over,  and 
pAer^  to  carry.]  A  figure  of  speech  founded 
on  the  resemblance  which  one  object  is  sup- 
posed to  bear,  in  some  respect,  to  another, 
and  by  which  a  word  is  transferred  from 
an  object  to  which  it  properly  belongs  to 
another  in  such  a  manner  that  a  compari- 
son is  implied,  though  not  formally  ex- 
pressed; a  simile  vrithout  any  word  express- 
ing comparison;  a  short  simile.  Thus, 
'that  man  is  a  fox,'  is  a  metaphor;  but 
'  that  man  is  like  a  fox,'  is  a  simile  or  com- 
parison. In  metaphor  the  similitude  is 
contained  in  the  name;  a  man  is  a /or. 
means,  a  man  is  as  crafty  as  a  fox.  So  we 
say,  a  man  Imdlee  his  anger,  that  is.  re- 
strains it  as  a  bridle  resnains  a  horse; 
beauty  avodkene  love  or  tender  passions ; 
oppontion/Eret  courage. —iSVmiZtf,  Metaphor, 
Allegory,  ParahU.    See  under  SnaLK. 

Meti^horic,  Metajphorlcal  (met-a-for'ik. 
met-a-for'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  metaphor; 
comprising  a  metaphor;  not  literal;  as,  a 
Tnetaphoneal  use  of  words;  a  metaphorical 
expression. 


The  expression  'applying  capital'  is,  of  course. 
utafhorical:  what  is  really  applied  is  labour ;  cap ' 
tal  being  an  indispensable  condition,     y,  S.  Mill. 


[etaphorlcally  (met-a-for'ik-al-li),  adv. 
I  metaphorical  mi 


capB 
metaphorical:  what  is'  really  applied  is  labour ;  capi. 

idSim.     y.S.Mi/r 

In 
a  metapnoricai  manner;  not  literally. 

Metaphoricalness  (met-a-forlk-al-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  metaphorical. 

Metaphorlst  (mera-fftr-istX  n.  One  that 
midces  metaphors. 

Let  the  poet  send  to  the  meta/hortst  for  his  alle- 
gories. ^  riuthnot  and  Pope. 

Metaphosphate  (met-a-fos'fitX  n.  [Prefix 
meta,  and  phoij^te.  ]  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  metapnosphoric  acid  with  a  base. 

MetaphosphoriC(met-a-fos-for'ikXa.  [Pre- 
fix tiMta,  and  phwphvric.\  Pertaining  to, 
produced  from,  or  resembling  phosphorus 
or  phosphoric  acid.— iftfCapAofpAoric  add, 
a  dry  fiaky  acid  obtained  by  burning  phos- 
phorus under  a  bell-glass  filled  with  atr  or 
protohydrated  phosphoric  acid 
jOj). 
bphrase,  Metaphrasis  (met'a-fraz, 
me-tafra-zisl  fi.  [Or.  meUxphrasit—mtta, 
over,  according  to  or  with,  and  phraeis, 
phraise.]  1.  A  verbal  translation ;  a  version 
or  translation  of  one  language  into  another, 
word  for  word.  It  stands  opposed  to  para- 
phrase. 

The  translation  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor 
so  close  as  metaphrate.  Dryden. 

2.  A  phrase  replying  to  another;  a  repartee. 

I'm  somewhat  dull,  still,  in  the  manly  art 

Of  phrase  and  metaphrase.      E.  B.  Brvwnt'Hg^. 

Itetaphrast  (met'a-frast).  n.  A  person  who 
translates  from  one  language  into  another, 
word  for  word. 

Metaphrastic  MetaphrasUcal  (met-a- 
fras'tik,  met-a-fras'tik-al),  a.  Close  or  lit- 
eral in  teanslation. 

Metaphrenon  (met-a-frS'nonXn.  [Or.  ineta, 
behind,  and  phrin,  the  midriff.]  In  anat  the 
posterior  ptft  of  the  trunk,  extending  from 
the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck 
as  far  as  the  loins. 

Metaphysio,  Metaphysioal  (met-a-flz'ik. 
met-a-flz'ik-alX  a.     [See  Mktaphtsigs] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  metaphysics; 
abstract;  general;  existing  only  in  thought, 
and  not  in  reality. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 

As  metaphjfsic  wit  can  fly.  Hudibras. 

According  to  some  acceptations  of  the  word  meta- 
physical, which  seem  to  make  it  synonjrmous  with 
transcendental,  and  referable  solely  to  the  opera- 
tions of  pure  reason,  to  the  rejection  of  whatever  is 
founded  in  experiment,  none  of  Hume's  works  are 

Sroperly  metaphysical:  and  by  the  very  foundation 
e  has  given  to  hb  philosophy  he  has  made  it  e*jfpi- 
rical,  and  cooiequeniiy  not  metap^sica/.  The  word 
metaphysical  is,  nowever,  here  used  in  its  ordinary, 
and,  as  it  may  be  termed,  popular  acceptation,  and 
as  applicable  to  any  attempt  to  analsrze  mind  or  de- 
scribe its  elements— a  subject  in  relation  to  which  the 
word  ontology  is  also  sometimes  used.  Jf.  H.  Burton. 

2.  According  to  rules  or  principles  of  meta- 
physics; as,  metaphysical  reasoning. 

Of  the  whole  movement  of  metaphysical  science 
we  have  already  pointed  out  Bacon  and  Descarte> 
•  as  the  founders.  7-  D.  Moretl. 

8.  t  Preternatural  or  supematuraL 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crowned  withaL  Skai 


Fate,  fllr,  fat,  fftll;       mS.  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  b\ill;       oil,  pound;       ii.  So.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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jffwtmphjrfrii!  (met-a-flz'lkX  n.-    Metaphy- 


FhikMophj,  that  lean'd  on  hearen  before. 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more; 
Physic  of  m^aphysic  begs  defence. 
And  mttapkysic  calls  for  aid,  on  sense.      Pop*. 

MMapliyBlcally  (met-a-flz'ik-al-UX  adv.  In 
a  ineufiiysical  maimer. 
MtotaphyBlclan  (met-a-fl-xf  abanX  ^  One 
wbou  versod  in  uie  Bcience  of  metaphvBicB. 
JSfttapliyi^oo-tlidOlogloal  (met-a-flz4-k6- 
th^-o-lorik-alX  a.  £mbracing  metaphyiiGS 
and  theology. 

Iltttapbyiles  (met-a-flzlkiX  n.  [Or.  meto, 
after,  and  pAytiM,  physiea,  from  ^yfii;  na- 
ture. It  u  said  that  this  name  was  c^ven 
to  the  science  by  Aristotle  or  his  followers, 
who  considered  the  science  of  natural  bodies 
or  o&yne«  the  first  in  the  order  of  studies, 
and  the  science  of  mind  or  intelligence  to 
be  the  second.]  A  word  first  appued  to  a 
certain  gronp  of  the  philosophical  disserta- 
tions of  Aristotle  which  were  placed  in  a 
collection  of  his  manuscripts  after  his  trea- 
tlae  on  physics.  As  since  employed,  it  has 
bad  various  significations.  It  was  appro- 
priated to  the  ontology  and  pneumatology 
of  the  schoolmen,  but  latterly  it  has  been 
understood  as  applying  to  all  inquiries 
which  seek  to  trace  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge  to  their  first  principles  in  the 
constltunon  of  our  nature.  In  the  part  of 
the  Aristotelian  treatise  alluded  to  the  pro- 
blems were  concerned  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  being  as  being,  and  the  attributes 
which  belong  to  it. as  such.  This  implies 
that  things  in  general  must  be  dirided  into 
beings  or  things  as  they  are,  and  into  phe- 
nomena or  things  as  they  appear.  In  mo- 
dem usage  metaphysics  is  yeir  frequently 
held  as  applying  to  the  former  diyision,  that 
Is  to  the  uitunate  srounds  of  being.  To  at- 
tain this  end  it  takes  into  account  the  cor- 
relatiye  of  being,  that  is,  knowledge;  and  of 
knowledge  not  as  coming  within  the  pro- 
vince of  logic  or  of  mental  philosophy,  but 
as  it  is  in  relation  to  being  or  objectiye 
reality.  In  this  respect  metaphysics  is 
synonymous  with  ontolooy.  The  science 
hias  also  been  considerea  as  synonymous 
with  psychology,  or  the  second  division, 
and  to  denote  that  branch  of  philoso- 
phy which  investigates  the  faculties,  opera- 
tion^ and  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Re- 
garding the  science  in  its  most  general 
sense,  Mansel  proposes  the  following  defini- 
tion:—'Metaphysics,  or  the  philosophy  of 
the  facts  of  consciousness  considercwl  sub- 
Jectivehr  in  relation  to  the  mind  knowing, 
and  obTectively  in  relation  to  the  thinos 
known,^  and  thus  dividins  itself  naturally 
into  the  two  branches  of  psychology  and 
ontology.  On  the  other  hand,  Femer  in 
his  lr\MtituU%  qf  Metaphysia  occupies  him- 
self solely  with  the  queeti(ms  c<mnected 
witJi  knowledge,  or  the  nature  of  our  per- 
ception of  an  external  world. 

He  (Descartes)  established  the  ftradamental  prin- 
dple,  which  we  res:ard  as  the  cornerstone  of  au  the 
fnttap^ysia  of  modem  Europe,  namely,  that  as  na- 
taraisaence  to  based  upon  inductions  drawn  from 
the  actual  observation  of  the  world  without,  so  me* 
taphjrtical  science  to  based  upon  inductions  sind- 
larly  drawn  from  reflection  upon  the  world  within. 

7.  D.  McrtU. 

MetaphyslB  (me-taf'i-sisX  n.  [Or.  nuto, 
and  physit,  nature.]  Change  of  form;  trans- 
formation; metamorphosis. 

Metaplami  (met'a-plaunX  n.  [Or.  meta- 
platmo$,  transformation— ni«(a,  over,  and 
pfoMd.toform.]  In  ffrom.  a  change  or  trans- 
mutation in  a  word  bv  adding,  transpos- 
ing, or  retrenching  a  nrllable  or  letter. 

Metaplast  (met'a-plsstXn.  In  gram,  a  word 
or  the  stem  of  a  word  exhibiting  the  change 
of  metaplasm. 

Metapodiiim(met-a-pd'di-umXn.  [Or.meea, 
after,  and  jioia,  podot,  a  foot]  In  tool  the 
posterior  lobe  ox^the  foot  in  mollusca,  often 
called  the  operculigenous  lobe,  because  it 
develops  the  operculum  when  this  structure 

MeuipopliyviB  (met-a-pof'i-sisX  ^  (Or. 
meia,  uter,  and  apophytis,  a  process.]  In 
anat.  an  exogenous  process  of  the  vertebrsB. 
These  processes  are  very  largely  developed 
in  the  armadillo,  assisting  in  the  suppon  of 
its  carapace  or  defensive  covering. 

MetaptOSlB  (met-ap-td'sisXn.  [Or.  meta,  de- 
noting change,  and  pt&nt,  a  falling.]  In 
pathM.  any  change  in  a  disease  in  regard  to 
its  nature  or  seat;  transformation. 

Metaaome,  Metasoma  (meta-sdm,  met'a- 
sd-maX  n.  [Or.  meta,  after,  and  $&ma,  the 
body.]  In  eompar.  anat  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  body  of  a  cephalopod,  consisting 


of  a  soft  membranous  mass  enveloped  by 
the  mantle  and  containing  the  viscera. 

MetaHtartB  (me-tas'ta-sisX  n.  [Or.  metos- 
ta»u—metat  over,  and  stanB.  a  placing,  state, 
position,  from  hiitimi,  to  stand,  to  make  to 
stand.  ]  In  paihoL  a  translation  or  removal 
of  a  disease  from  one  part  to  another;  any 
change  in  the  former  seat  of  a  disease;  also 
the  change  that  takes  place  when  the  men- 
strual flow  appears  from  other  organs. 

UetMtatio  (met>a-Btaf  ikX  a.  Belating  to 
metastasis 

Hetastoma  (mef  a-std-maX  n.  [Or.  fneta, 
after,  and  tUmta,  the  mouth.]  The  plate 
which  dcMes  the  mouth  posteriorly  in  the 
Crustacea 

Metatanal  (met-a-tttr^sal),  a.  [Ttom  tne- 
tatartus.]  Belonging  to  the  metatarsus;  as, 
a  metatanal  bone. 

Hetatanal  (met-a-tilr'salX  n.  One  of  the 
bones  of  the  metatarsus.    H.  Spencer. 

UetatanoB  (met-a-ULr'sus),  n.  [Or.  meta, 
beyond,  and  tarsot,  tarsus.]  The  middle  of 
the  foot,  or  part  between  toe  ankle  and  the 
toes;  the  bones  coming  between  the  tarsus 
and  the  digits  in  the  hind  foot  of  the  higher 
vertebrates.  See  Foot. 

M6tatlieaig(me-tath'd-8isXn.  [QT.metathegia 
—meta,  over,  and  tithlmi,  to  set]  1.  In 
aram.  transposition,  more  especially  of  the 
letters,  sounds,  or  syllables  of  a  word,  as  in 
the  case  of  A.  Sax.  actian^  ateian-lL  ax, 
ask:  A.Sax.  dtrd  or  brid^E,  bird.— 2.  In 
med.  a  change  in  place  of  a  morbid  sub- 
stance; an  operation  removing  a  morbific 
agent  fkom  one  purt  to  another,  as  in  couch- 
ing for  cataract 

IMatbetlC.  MMatlMtloal  (met-a-thef ik. 
met-a>thefik-alX  ^  Kelating  to  or  con- 
taining metathMis. 

Metataormx(met-a-th0^aksXn.  [Qr.meta, 
beyond,  and  tMraac,  the  chest]  In  entom. 
the  third  and  last  segment  of  the  thorax, 
the  second  being  called  meeotluntUD. 

Metatome  (mera-tdmX  n.  [Or.  m€ta,  be- 
yond, after,  between,  and  iomi,  a  cutting, 
from  temn5,  to  cut]  In  arch,  the  space  be- 
tween two  dentils. 

Ketagrer  (me-t&'ytoX  ^  (^*  metayer,  L.L. 
medietariui.  from  medietoi,  state  of  being 
in  the  middle,  middle  place,  from  mediue, 
middle.]  A  cultivator  who  tills  the  soil  for 
a  landholder  on  oondiUon  of  receiving  a 
share,  generally  a  half  of  its  produce,  the 
owner  furnishing  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
stock,  tools,  ix. 

Vast  estates  acctunolated  by  one  proprietor,  and 
cutttrated  by  slaves,  or  at  best  by  poor  mettMr*. 

MUman. 
The  word  is  often  used  in  the  phrase  meta- 
yer tyetnn,  applied  to  that  mode  of  land 
cultivation,  practised  chiefly  in  France  and 
Italy,  in  which  the  land  is  cultivated  by 
metayera 

The  principle  of  the  mttmrer  system  to  that  the  la- 
bourer or  peawint  makes  hto  cngeeement  with  the 
landowner,  and  pays,  not  a  fizeo  rent,  either  in 
money  or  m  Idna.  bat  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
produce,  or  rather  what  remains  of^tbe  produce. 


after  dednctinffwhat  to  conridered  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  stock.  The  proportion  to  usually,  as  the  name 
imports,  one-half;  but  in  several  districts  in  Italy  it 
to  two-thirds.  Respecting  the  suj^y  of  stock,  the 
custom  varies  from  place  to  place :  m  some  places 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  whole,  in  others  half,  in 
others  some  particular  part,  as  for  instance  the 
cattie  and  seed,  the  labourer  providins  the  imple- 
ments, y.  5.  Mill. 

Hdtaioa  (met-a-zd'aXn.  p{.  [Or.  m«ta,  after, 
and  t6on,  a  living  being.  1    One  cH  the  two 

Seat  sections  into  which  Huxley  divides 
e  animal  kingdom,  the  other  being  the 
Protozoa  The  Hi etazoa  are  distinguished 
from  the  Protozoa  in  that  the  substance  of 
the  body  Ls  differentiated  into  histogenetlo 
elements,  that  is  to  say,  into  cells.  In  all 
the  Metazoa  the  germ  has  the  form  of  a 
nucleated  cell,  the  first  step  in  the  process 
of  development  being  the  production  of  a 
blastoderm  by  the  subdivision  of  that  cell, 
the  cells  of  the  blastoderm  giving  rise  in 
turn  to  the  histological  elements  of  the 
adult  body.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
parasites,  and  the  extremely  modified  males 
of  a  few  species,  all  these  animals  possess 
a  permanent  allmentanr  cavity,  lined  bv  a 
special  layer  of  cella  Sexual  reproduction 
always  occurs,  and  very  generally  the  male 
element  has  the  form  of  flluorm  spermatozoa 
The  lowest  term  in  the  series  of  the  Itfeta- 
zoa  is  represented  by  the  Porif  era  or  sponges. 
That  portion  of  the  Metazoa  which  pos- 
sesses a  notochord,  and  in  the  adult  state 
have  the  trunk  divided  into  segments  or 
myotomes,  constitute  the  sub-kingdom  Ver- 
tebrata:  the  rest  are  invertebrate. 
Kete  (m€tX  v.t  pret  and  pp.  meted;  p]ir. 


fneting,  [A.  Sax.  metan,  D.  melen.  Ooth.  mi- 
tan,  O.  meseen,  to  measure ;  IceL  meta,  to 
value;  from  a  root  seen  also  in  L.  modiM,  a 
measure  (whence  K  mode),  moderare,  to  mo- 
derate, metior,  to  measure ;  Or.  metron,  a 
measure;  Skr.  md,  to  measure.]  1.  To  mea- 
sure; to  ascertain  the  quantity,  dimensions, 
or  capacity  of  by  any  rule  or  standard. 
Their  memory 
ShaU  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live 
By  which  nto  grace  must  mtte  the  lives  of  others. 

SMaJk. 

Hence— 2. t  To  measure  with  the  eye;  to 

aim. 

Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  int  to  mtte  at     SkaJt. 

S.  To  be  the  exact  measure  or  equivalent  of: 
to  represent  exactly;  to  accurately  define  or 
expresa    [PoeticaL] 

Alas,mel  alas, 
Who  have  undone  myself  from  all  that  best. 
Fairest  and  sweetest,  to  thto  wretchedest. 
Saddest  and  most  defiled— cast  out.  cast  down — 
What  word  metes  absolute  iossf      £.  B.  Brimming. 

M0t0  (mStX  ti.  [A.  Sax.  met,  mmt,  m^tto, 
IceL  fM6t.  O.H.O.  msz,  O.  mast,  a  measure, 
with  which  may  be  incorporated  O.  Fr.  mette, 
a  boundary  mark,  from  L.  meta,  a  goaL] 
Measure;  limit;  boundary:  used  chiefly  in 
the  plural  in  the  phrase  metee  and  bounde. 

lfete,t  a.  [See  MEET.]  Meet;  fitting;  con- 
venient   Chaueer. 

M0t0,t  n.  Meat— I>tififH7  the  metet  epaee, 
during  the  time  of  eating.    Chaucer. 

Mete»t  v.t  ori.    To  meet    C^tieer. 

Mete-borde,t  n.  Aneatlng-tabla  Cfiauoer. 

Ifoieoom  (mdtlromX  n.  [See  Mm.]  A 
measure  or  portion  of  com  given  by  a  lord 
to  customary  tenants  as  a  reward  and  en- 
couragement for  labour  and  faithful  service. 

Metdgayelt  (m6fg&-velX  n.  [O.K  mete, 
food,  and  gaim,  a  tax.]  A  tribute  or  rent 
paid  in  victuala 

Met^ita.  Proportionable.  'Metelymwiiib.' 
Oiaueer. 

Mote9iipiirt<^  Motompiixlolit  (met-em-pir'- 
ik,  met-em-pir'i-sistX  n.  One  who  believes 
in  the  metempirlcal  or  transcendental  phil- 
osophy. 

Met^Tnplrlffftl  (met-em-pirlk-alX  a  [Or. 
nMtt^oeyond,  and  ^mpetria,  experience, 
from  en,  in,  and  peira,  trial  experiment] 
In  metaph.  beyond  or  outside  of  experience: 
not  based  on  experience;  transcendental; 
a  priori:  opposed  to  empirical  or  experi- 
ennoi 

The  exclusion  of  all  metem/irieal  questions,  the 
rejection  of  the  metemfirieat  method,  to  the  cardinal 
position  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.     G.  H.  Lewes. 

MetemplriolBm  (met-em-pir'l-sizmX  f^ 
In  metaph.  the  system  of  philosophy  based 
on  a  pnori  reasoning;  transcendentalism 
(which  seeX 

lIetempflychoM(me-tem'si-kdzX  v.t  [See 
MSTKMFSTOHOSIB.]  To  translate  fh>m  one 
body  to  another,  as  the  souL 

The  souto  of  usurers  after  theb  death  Ludan  affirms 
to  be  metempsychestd,  or  translated  into  the  bodies  of 
asses,  and  tnere  remain  certain  years  for  poor  men  to 
take  their  pennyworth  out  of  their  bones.  Pemeham. 

KeftemplFOhOllB  (  me  -  tem '  si  -  kd '^  sis  X  n. 
[Or.  fMta,  denoting  change,  and  emptyehod, 
to  animate— «n,  in,  and  piyehf.  life,  souL] 
Transmigration:  the  passing  of  the  soul  of  a 
man  after  death  into  some  other  animal  body, 
a  doctrine  held  by  Pythsgoras  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  stUl  prevailing  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  particularly  in  India 

The  sages  of  old  live  again  in  us,  and  in  opinions 
there  to  a  metempsychosis.  GlanviUe. 

MetemptollB  (met-em-td'sls).  a  [Or. 
meta,  beyond,  and  empt6sii,  a  falling  upon, 
from  en,  on,  and  ptOeie,  a  falling,  from  ptptd, 
to  fall.]  In  cAron.  the  solar  equation  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  h^>pen- 
Ing  a  day  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the 
bissextile  once  in  184  yeara  The  opposite 
to  this  is  the  proemptoeie,  or  the  addition  of 
a  day  every  800  years  and  another  every 
2400  years. 

KetensoiliatOfiB  (me-ten'sd-ma-t6^sis),  n. 
rOr.,  the  putting  into  another  body— tneto 
implying  change,  and  enedmatdeie,  an  em- 
bodying or  incarnation,  from  en,  in,  and 
tdfna.sdmotoff,  the  body.]  The  transference 
of  the  elements  of  one  body  into  another 
body  and  their  conversion  into  its  sub- 
stance, as  by  decomposition  and  assimila- 
tioa  Metensomatoeu  is  In  some  respects 
the  analogue  of  metemptyehoeie.  The  latter 
word,  however,  implies  no  resolution  into 
elements,  and  consequently  no  conversion. 

Is  it  not  indtoputable  that  man's  body  ...  to  com- 
posed of  the  very  same  materials,  the  same  protein, 
and  fats,  and  salines,  and  water,  which  constitute  the 
inorganic  worid— which  may  unquestionably  have 
served  long  ago  as  the  dead  material  which  was 
vivtlied  and  utilised  in  the  bodies  of  extinct  crea- 


ch,  eAain;     th,  Sc.  loch; 
Vol.  III. 


8,90;     i,job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  fAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  toMg;    zh,  azure.— See  Kbt. 
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tares,  and  which  mav  serve  in  endless  rngterucma- 
tatis  (if  the  word,  which  has  the  authority  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  which  is  now  imperiously  de« 
manded  by  the  wants  of  science,  may  oe  pardoned 
on  the  score  of  necessity)  for  we  luiow  not  what 
organisms  yet  to  comet  Farrar. 

Meteor  (md'td-^rX  n.  [Fr.  mdtiore,  from 
Gr.  metedrot,  raued  from  the  ground  — 
meta,  beFond,  and  e&ra,  aiOra,  a  thing 
suspended  or  hovering  tn  the  air,  from 
<ieir6,  to  lift,  raise  up.  ]  1.  Any  phenomenon 
or  appearance  of  a  transitory  nature  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  atmosphere,  as  wliirl- 
winds,  hail,  rain,  snow,  halos,  the  rainbow, 
Ac.  Now  generally  used  in  the  specific  sense 
of —2.  A  tnmsieut  fiery  or  luminous  body 
seen  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  a  more  ele- 
vated region;  an  aerolite;  a  shooting-star. 

The  imperial  ensign ;  which,  full  high  advanced, 
Shone  uke  a  mttwr,  streaming  to  the  wind.  Milton. 

8.  Fig.  anything  that  transiently  dazzles  or 
strikes  with  wonder. 

Meteoric  (md-t&or'ik),  a.  l.  Pertaining  to 
a  meteor  or  meteots ;  having  the  nature  of 
a  meteor;  consisting  of  meteors;  as,  mete- 
orie  stones;  meteoric  showers.— 2.  Fig.  tran- 
siently or  irregularly  brilliant;  flashing  like 
a  meteor. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
(grandson  of  the  first  earl,  the  famous  nuUoric  polT* 
odan  of  the  reign  of  Chsjrles  II.),  was  bom  in  1671 
and  died  in  1713.  Craik. 

—Meteorie  iron,  iron  as  found  In  meteoric 
stones,  usually  combined  with  from  1  to  10  per 
cent,  of  nickel- Ifieteorie  sUmet,  aerolites. 
See  AxROLTSR.— Meteoric  thowere,  showers 
of  shooting- stars  occurring  periodically, 
and  especially  in  the  months  of  August 
and  November.  The  maximum  brilliancy 
occurs  every  thirty-three  years,  and  then 
sometimes  for  four  years  In  succession  there 
are  showers  of  unusual  magnitude. 

Meteorlcal  (md-td-or'ik-ai),  a.  Same  as 
Meteoric 

Meteorlam  (md'tS-«r-izm),  n.  In  tMd  flatu- 
lent distension  of  the  abaomen. 

Meteorite  (met6-^Ai),  n.    a  meteoroUte. 

Meteorliet  (m^t6-^-izX  v.i.  To  take  the 
form  of  a  meteor;  to  ascend  in  vapours. 

To  the  end  the  dews  may  imUoriMt  and  emit  their 
finer  spirits.  Evefyn. 

Meteorographlc  (m6't6-«r-d-graf  "ikX  a. 
Pertaining  to  meteorography. 

Meteorography  (m6'^ts-«r-og"ra-fi),  n. 
[Gr.  meto^on,  a  meteor,  and  jjrropA^,  descrip- 
tion.] Meteorology;  specifically,  the  reg^ 
tntion  of  meteorological  phenomena. 

MeteoroUte  (mfi'td-^r-ol-ItX  n.  [Gr.  mete- 
6roe,  high  in  air,  and  lithoi,  a  stone.]  A 
meteoric  stone ;  a  stone  or  solid  compound 
of  earthy  and  metallic  matter  whicn  falls 
to  the  earth  from  space.  Called  also 
Aerolite.    See  AXROUTB. 

Meteorologlc,  MeteorolOflcal<m§'t£-«r-^ 
loj"ik,  m6'«-*r.^loJ"ik-al);  a.  Pertaining 
to  the .  atmosphere  and  its  phenomena; 
relating  to  the  science  of  meteorology.— 
Meteorological  table  or  regitter,  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  air  and  its  temperature, 
weight,  dnmess,  or  moisture,  winds,  Ac, 
ascertained  by  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
hygrometer,  anemometer,  and  other  mete- 
orological instruments. 

MeteorolfMdst  (md'td-«r-oF'o-jist),  n.  A 
person  sldJIed  in  meteon;  one  who  studies 
the  phenomena  of  meteors  or  keeps  a  register 
of  them. 

MeteorolO$7(m6'td-6r-or'o-Ji),n.  [Or. 
inete&rologia—(ta)  metedra.  celestial  phe- 
nomena, from  metedroe,  high  in  air,  and 
Zoom,  discourse.  SeeMKTKOR.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  atmospheric  phenomena, 
more  especially  as  connected  with  or  in  re- 
lation to  weather  and  climate. 

Meteoromancy  (mS^'td-dr-d-man'siX  n.  [Gr. 
mete&ron,  a  meteor,  and  manteiat  divina- 
tion.] A  species  of  divination  by  meteoric 
phenomena,  chiefly  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Bomans. 

Meteorosoope  (m6^t6-«r-^skdpX  n.  [Gr. 
mctedron,  a  celestial  body,  and  ekopeO,  to 
observe.]  An  instrument  formerly  in  use 
for  taking  the  apparent  magnitude  and  the 
angular  distances  of  heaveiuv  bodies. 

MeteorofOOiyy  (mfi'td-to-os'lco-piX  n.  The 
taking  of  oDservationa  with  the  meteoro- 
scope. 

Meteorous  (me-td'to-usX  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  meteor. 

The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 

Gliding  mttecrous,  as  evening  mist 

Risen  from  a  river.  Milton. 

Meter  (mS't^r),  n.  [From  rmtte.^  One  who 
or  that  which  measures:  chiefly  used  in 
compounds,  or  with  adjectives,  as  in  coal- 


m€ieT,  land-meter,  gas-meter,  water-meter, 
hydraulic  meter,  but  often  separately  in  the 
sense  of  a  gas-meter. 

Meter  (m6't6rX  n.    Same  as  Metre. 

Meterage  (mS't^r-ij),  n.  The  act  of  mea- 
suring. 

Meterer  (md't^r-foX  n-  One  who  writes  in 
metre;  a  poet.    Lraytm^ 

Mete-BtiCK  (mdfstikX  tk  Hanti.  a  stick 
ilzed  on  a  board  at  right  angles,  to  measure 
the  height  of  the  hold  of  a  wip,  and  to  level 
thebaluist. 

Mete-wand  (mSfwond  \n.   k  staff  or  rod 

of  a  certain  length  used  as  a  measure. 

The  degree  of  his  moral  guilt  is  not  the  true  index 
or  miete''wand  of  his  condemnation.         CoUridgt. 

Mete-srard  (  mSt'y ilrd ),  n.  A  yard,  staff,  or 
rod  used  as  a  measure. 

Take  thou  the  bill. 
Give  me  thy  nuU-yard^  and  spare  not  me.     Shah. 

MethegUn  (mfi-theg'linX  n.  [W.  meddyglyn 
—Tnedtl,  mead,  anaUgn,  liquor.]  A  liquor 
made  of  honey  and  water  boiled  and  fer- 
mented, often  enriched  with  spices. 

Methlnks  (mfi-thingks'),  v.  impere,  pp.  me- 
thought.  [A.  Sax.  me,  dat.  of  first  pers.  pron., 
and  the  impersonal  verb  thyncan,  to  seem, 
to  appear;  comp.  meseems.]  It  seems  to  me; 
it  appears  to  me;  I  think.  [Chiefly  used  in 
poetnr  and  elevated  prose.] 

By  Heaven,  tnetkinks  it  were  an  easy  leap, 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon. 

ShaA. 

See  Think,  to  seam. 

Method  (meth'od),  n.  [Fr.  mithode;  Gr.  me- 
thodoe—meta,  after,  and  hodoe,  a  w«r.  ]  1.  A 
way  or  mode  by  which  we  proceed  to  the 
attainment  of  some  ^m;  mode  or  manner  of 
procedure:  often  used  of  ascientificor  logical 
manner  of  procedure;  as,  there  are  two 
method*  of  accomplishing  this,  which  inethod 
will  you  employ?  there  is  a  method  proper 
to  every  departaient  in  philosophy. 

For  Bacon  we  claim  the  decided  superiority  in 
comprehensiveness  of  mind.  He  akme  seemed  tn 
take  in  at  one  ^aace  the  whole  circumference  of 
human  knowledge;  he  alone  knew  how  to  assign  to 
each  separate  branch  its  proper  position,  to  detect 
Uie  prejudices  by  which  it  was  impeded,  and  to  hu' 
nish  the  true  ntdkod  by  which  advancement  in  every 
case  was  to  be  made.  7.  D.  MirtU. 

2.  (No  pL)  (a)  Lo^cal  or  sdentiflc  arrange- 
ment or  mode  of  procedure;  the  art  of  cOs- 
posing  well  a  series  of  many  thou^ts  either 
for  the  discovering  of  truth  wton  we  are 
ignorant  of  it,  or  for  proving  it  to  others 
when  it  is  alreisdy  known.  Fleming.  (6)  In 
ordinary  language,  systematic  or  orderly 
procedure;  syst«n;  action  regulated  by 
rules ;  as,  without  method  business  of  any 
kind  will  fall  into  confusion;  to  carry  on 
farming  to  advantage,  to  keep  accounts  cor- 
rectly, Ac,  method  is  indispensable. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  nuthod  in*t 

Ska*. 
8.  In  noL  hitt,  principle  of  classification; 
as,  the  method  of  fiav;  the  Linniean  method. 
Stn.  Order,  regularity,  rule,  mode,  course, 
means,  system. 

Methodlo  (meth-od'ikX  a.  Same  as  Method- 
ical. 

MethodloaKmeth-od'ik-alXa.  Characterized 
by  or  exhibiting  method ;  possessing  a  sys- 
tematic disposition  or  arrangement ;  syste- 
matic; orderly;  as,  the  methodical  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  a  discourse  or  of  ail- 
ments; a  methodical  treatise;  metAodteoZ 
accounts. 

MetllOdloally  (meth-od'ik-al-li).  odt^.  In  a 
methodical  manner;  according  to  natural 
or  convenient  order. 

Methodlos  (meth-od'iks),  n.  The  science  of 
method:  methodology. 

Methodism  (meth'od-izm),n.  The  doctrines 
and  worship  of  the  sect  of  Christians  caUed 
MethoditU 

Methodist  (meth'od-ist),  n.  1.  One  charac- 
terized by  strict  adherence  to  method;  spe- 
cifically, one  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians 
who  practised  by  method  or  ttieory. 

The  opposite  extreme  was  adopted  by  another 
sect,  who.  rejecting  observation,  foimded  their  doc- 
trine exclusively  on  renvtning  and  theory,  and  these 
called  themselves  •(  /M#*4.4Mi.  or  the  methoditts. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  person  who  lives  in  the  exact  observ- 
ance of  religious  duties :  generally  used  in 
contempt  or  irony  as  a  synonym  for  a  sanc- 
timonious person  or  a  hypocrite.— S.  One  of 
a  sect  of  christians  founded  by  John  Wes- 
ley, so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  name 
was  applied  to  Wesley  and  his  companions 
by  their  fellow-students  at  Oxford,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exact  regularity  of  their  lives, 
and  the  strictness  of  their  observance  of 
religious  duties. 


MethodlBtiC  (meth-od-isfik).  a.  Same  aa 
JfetAodwtieoZ. 

MethodlBtloal(meth-od-i8t'ik-alXa.  Relat- 
ing to  method  or  the  Methodists;  resembling 
the  Methodists;  partaking  of  the  strictness 
of  Methodists:  sometimes  used  ironically  or 
contemptuously  in  the  sense  of  Bums'  tmeo 
gvkid. 
Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  mtthodistic  men.    Byron. 

MethodisUcally  (meth-od-ist'lk-al-liX  adv. 
In  a  methodistical  manner. 

Methodlzation  (meth'od-iz-&"ahonX  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  methodising  or  reducing 
to  method;  the  state  of  being  methodized. 

The  conceptions,  then,  which  we  employ  for  the 
colligation  and  mtthodiMotion  of  facts,  do  not  de- 
velop themselves  from  within,  but  are  impressed  upon 
the  mind  firom  without  y.  S.  Mill. 

Methodize  (meth'od-IzX  v-^  Pi^t.  A  pp. 
methodized;  ppr.  methodizing.  To  reduce 
to  method;  to  dispose  in  due  order;  to  ar- 
range in  a  convenient  manner. 

One  who  brings  with  him  any  observations  he  has 
made  in  reading  the  poets,  will  find  his  own  reflec- 
tions  motkodijud  ana  explained  in  the  works  of  a 
good  critic  Spectator. 

Methodizer  (meth'od-Iz-6r),  n.  One  who 
methodizes. 

Methodology  (meth-od-ol'o-^i),  n.  [Gr.  me- 
thodos,  metnod,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
science  of  method  or  of  classification;  a  dis- 
course concerning  method. 

Haller,  whose  reputation  in  physiology  was  as  great 
as  that  of  Linnaeus  in  mothodology,  rejected  it  as  too 
merely  artificial  Whnuell. 

MethOUght  (m$-thAt),  pret  of  meihivkt.  It 
seemed  to  me;  I  thought 

Motkought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave. 

Milton. 

Methnle  (meth'filX  «»•    Same  as  Methyl. 

MethTl  (meth'il),  n.  [Gr.  mtta,  after,  with, 
and  hyU,  wood.]  (C  H«. )  The  name  given 
to  the  hypothetical  raolcal  of  wood  spirit 
and  its  combinations.  It  is  analogous  to 
ethyl  in  its  chemical  characters. 

Metliylal (meth'ilal).  n.  (Q)H.Ot )  A Uquid 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  metnyllc  alconoL 

Methylamine  (me-thil'a-min),  n.  (C  H^  N. ) 
A  colourless  gi^  having  a  strong  ammonia- 
cal  odour,  and  resembling  ammonia  in  many 
of  its  reactions.  When  Drought  in  contact 
with  a  lighted  taper  it  bums  with  a  livid 
yellowish  fiame.  Methylamine  may  be  con- 
densed to  a  liquid;  it  has  not  been  solidified. 
It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water. 

Methylated  (meth'il-&t-ed),  a.  Impreg- 
nated or  mixed  with  methvl— JfeCAytoteci 
Mpiirit,  spirit  of  wine  containing  10  per  cent, 
of  wood  naphtha  (methylic  alcoholV,  The 
naphtha  communicates  a  disagreeaole  fla- 
vour, which  renders  it  unfit  for  drinking, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  admitted  duty  free. 
It  is  of  much  use  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent, 
for  preserving  specimens,  in  manufacture 
of  varnishes,  for  burning  in  spirit-lamps,  Ac 

Methylene  (meth'i-l6n).  n.  [See  Mxthtl.] 
(C  Hj.)    A  hypothetical  hydro-carbon. 

Methsrlic  (me-thil'ik\  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
produced  from  metnvL— IfetAy^te  alcohol, 

■  alcohol  obtained  ty  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood.  — Methylic  ether  ((CHs)tOX 
oxide  of  meUiyl,  a  colourless  gas. 

Metic  (me'tik),  n.  [Gr.  metotJiroe,  changing 
one's  abode,  emigrating  and  settling  else- 
where—meto,  denotinjg  change,  and  oikoe, 
a  house,  dwelling.]  In  ancient  Greece,  a 
sojourner ;  a  resident  stranger  in  a  Grecian 
city  or  place. 

MeUculonst  (mS-tik'fi-lus),  a.  [L.  metictt- 
lostu,  from  metue,  fear.]  Timid.  'Melan- 
choly and  metieuloua  heada'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Meticulously  t  (me-tik'u-lus-li),  adv.  [See 
above.]    Timidly.    Sir  T.  Broume. 

Metier  (m&-td-aX  n.  [Fr.]  Profession;  spe- 
cialty; rdle. 

MettI  (mft'tif  X  n.  [Fr.  mitif,  from  a  L.L. 
mixtivue,  from  L.  mixtus,  pp.  of  mieceo,  to 
mix.]  A  half-breed  between  a  white  and  a 
quarteroon. 

Metis  (mS'tisX  n.  [In  Greek  mythology  the 
personification  of  prudence,  the  daughter 
of  Ooeanus  and  Thetva]  One  of  the  small 
planets  or  asteroids,  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Mr.  Graham, 
an  Irish  astronomer,  April  25. 1848.  It  re- 
volves round  the  sun  in  1346-65  solar  days, 
and  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

MetOOhe  (met'o-k6X  n.  [Gr.  metochi,  a 
sharing,  from  metecM,  to  share,  to  divide— 
meta,  with,  and  eehd,  to  have.]  In  arch. 
the  interval  between  the  dentils  in  the  Ionic 
entablature. 


Fite,  flkr,  fat,  fftU;      m€,  met,  hftr;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;     tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  8c.  fey. 


«i:IU  praduced  by  lite  iclion  ot  inlpliuilc 
mciJ  on  oleic  acid.     It  Is  m  liquid. 
XetOQlO  {mi- "■'    -      ""-■-'-'—   '- 


hr  period  of  aliv 


XetonymicL  l[«toii7inl«Bl  (Tnct-o-nim'ik. 

nwl-ft-nJni'lt-il),  o.  [Buo  I' ■    "— 

tooymy. 

KMoaviBloally  (uHt^nlm'ilE-kl-U).  adB 
Bf  aeioDyiny. 

MMonymj (nie-toD'I'iiiiXn.  lat.me^ngmia 
— ukU,  iJenatlng  chuwa,  uid  otuinia,  > 
nune.]  In  rlitL  ■  tropeln  vhlch  ana  woni 
ia  put  lor  uiothsr  od  accDunt  of  »nieu:tiial 
ndtlon  betwnn  the  thingi  ilgiilfleil;  u 
when  we  labitltute  the  effect  lor  the  CMUe. 
the  author  lar  bli  vnltlnga.  ths  inventor  tor 
the  thinff  Inrenled,  ftc  ;  ai  vhen  we  ut. 
■WereHl  riroi^' Chat  U,  hit; 
ingt.  -They  hare  jr«u  and 
that  i*,  their  bookr  or  writijigt 
a  clear  head,  that  li,  underttanding,  ittUi- 
Uet;  a  warm  htart.  that  U,  affeetiont. 

JtotOPe  (niHt'i-pA).  n.  [Or.  nulopf-mela, 
with,  beCwaen^  and  op^,  an  aperture  or  hol- 
low.) In  orcA.  the  apace  between  the  trl- 
sljphi  of  the  Doric  frleis.    See  THIOLTFH. 

-»koi>~Ul,  mefO-poi-fop'lli-al),  a.    Kslat- 


id  the  propAett,' 


net-0-pol1iD-pl>l),  n.   One 

lI«tiHKiKOVr  (niet-fipoi'Ko.plX  ii.  [Or. 
mtUpon.  the  forehead,  and  ikopii,  to  view.] 
The  Mudy  ol  phyaloinuniyi  the  art  or  Ola- 
GOTeiins  the  characlar  or  the  diipoiltloni 
ol  men  by  tbelr  feature*  or  Om  Uue*  of  the 

IIetni<met^},n.(Ut'nwaaiirea,'pl.i>tOr. 
«u(nm,aineaanie.]  An  luMDiaai  fbcket  [D- 
•tnimen^  oomUnlns  a  thermanwter,  cUn- 
ometer,  goniometor,1eve1,  magnifyinv  lena, 
meuure  for  wire  aiAiue,  plnnunet.  plitlna 
acalea.  anemometer,  Ac,  by  which  t£e  tam- 
penture,  direction,  and  dip  of  rocki,  the 
auglea  of  eleavaga  and  eryilaUlzation.  the 
. — ,  .. ^1^  tjjg  i^innde,  4c,  can  be 

LftT*r).n. 


Into  venea,  itan^aa,  atrophea,  Ac 
meuure;  teres. 

Xetre,  Hibe  ( me'tti-;  Fr.  pron,  mA-tr),  n. 

■  " ■- -UBOflen«h,euual  toSOM 

the  ■tantbrd  of  linear  mea- 

North 

.  ..'tbemerliUan. 
(mefrU),  a.     Bune   m   KitriaU. 
■—■■*-'-■-  ------ fragmeuta  of  ruatic 


;  L.mrt 


'Healodwlthhla 
wUdom.'  Pro/. . 
llBtriodiiet'rlkXo.    [Tr.  m^Criqi    . 

Pertoloiog  to  the  lyatem  of  welglita  anil 
maaauiea  flnt  adopted  Id  France,  bnt  rra- 
dnally  comlDg  Into  nia  hi  other  countrlea. 
It  Inrolvea  two  important  polnia:  flrat.  that 
the  uoltt  of  lenvth.  •upeiUdea,  lolldlty,  and 
weloht  are  all  eonelaUd ;  and  Hcond.  the 
mdUpUcation  or  anbdlvlilon  of  the  nnlt 
according  to  a  anltoim  decimal  notation. 
The  molQplei  of  the  different  unlta  M     ' 


Theu  pnBiea  are.  ttaereloie.  for  decimal 
nnltlplea.  if^ea-.  Aeeto.  (oi  httt-).  Ulo-,  and 
myrio-;  and  lor  dedmu  lUbrtlTUlona  (hay 


(one  tbonuod  mttna).  ud  the  variamitn 
(len  thouand  mttrea):  and  ttaanhdivlalaiu. 
tlie  iMmitrt  (oae  tenth  ol  a  mUret,  the 
emHm^fiv  (one  hundredth  ol  a  m^trel  and 
the  mtUimtfn  (one  thouiandth  of  a  mitn). 

MMrlna  (mofrlk-al),  a.  (L  mtlriau;  tr. 
m/irv*tu.'\  1.  Pertaining  to  nwaauiiuK;  em- 
ployed  in  meaturing;  aa,  the  yard  It  the 


Metrlcmy  (mBt'rUi.al.li),  odB.     In  i 

M«rtci«lllnie-tri'«li»n).n,  gameoa, 
HatriCiBIl,)  IL  A  writer  in  Terae.  C 
KatriflMllon  (niet'ii-a-U"ibon),  i 

act  of  making  veraea.     Tennvion. 
Hetriflar  (mefd-n^r).  n.      A  me 

reralBer 

HMxM  (mfi'trlit),  n.  A  composer  of 
Ketfociirom*  (met're-kt^m).  n.    I< 

i — jpj^  ^jjj  ehrdiAO,  colou 

,      .     -mft,  n.     [Gr.  i 

,  _id  graphs,  lo  write.] 

pantui  on  a  railway  engliiB  which  m 


Inatrument  lor 


,  (metrfi-mik'nl'aX  "■    [Gr.  nie* 

...  ., ire,  and  mania,  madneia  ]    An 

Immoderate  eagemeaa  for  writing  renea. 
Hatronom*  (met^nOm),  ».  [Or.  metron, 
meanire,audnoniot,alaw.)  AntnitmmBnt, 
coniiitlng  ot  &  pendalnni,  let  In  motlou 
by  clock'work ;  ilnveDted  and  introdnced 
In  Auatila  about  the  year  1814,  for  the  pnr- 
poae  ol  determining,  by  Ita  Tlbratloni,  the 
movement,  that  ti,  (he  quickneat  or  ilow- 
ness,  of  musical  composftlani.  There  is  a 
eliding  weight  altached  to  the  pendulum 


MlDtoNOUS.  t     The  meaanring  of  mnilcal 
time  by  an  Inatrumeut  called  the  medo- 

i'ik),n.i 


itber,  and 

anceator,  u  oppoied  to  salronvmic, 
Hetn>I>oIl<(me.trDp'o-tli},n.  lOT.mitropo- 
tit  —  miUr,  m^irof,  ■  mother,  and  poJu,  a 
city:  it  properly  msantamDther.clty,adty 
In  relaUon  lo  colonlea  It  had  aent  out] 
1.  The  chlel  city  or  capital  ot  a  kingdom, 
state,  or  conntry,  aa  ParU  In  France.  Uadrld 
In  Spain,  London  In  Great  Britain.— £  The 
a  lahop.   'Stood 


UETTLE 

S  In  the  Grat  CA  the  llUe  nf  a  dlsnl 
Intermediate  between  patriaichi  and  a 
bishopt 

HatropoUtuwta  (i 
TheofflM 


, . M).  « 

a  metropolitan  bishop. 


HetropoUte  t  (mi-trop'o.llt),  n.     A  metro- 
lE«tro[ioUtic  HBtropoUttoal  (mt 


whale  liland  a 


pertaining  to  a  metrojtolitan. 
potitieal  power  over  the  who 
Crete.'    Abp.  Santriifi: 
"  '  {mofr*-8lci^).  n.    [Or.  mitra. 

wnu.  and  dcopeO,  to  obserre.]  An 
nent  for  lialanlng  to  tile  sounds  made 
heart  ol  the  letua  In  the  iromb  when 
re  imperceptible  tlirougb  the  walls  or 
domen.     Dunatitoit 

lmVM-t[-iiriot\  n.     (Or. 


Iron.]   Agenn 

nst   order  llyrtaceie.  for  ....   ,^., 

oatlvet  ol  the  Itlandt  of  the  Fscinc.  il 
eera  (true  Iron-wood)  la  a  tree,  a  native  of 
Java  and  Amboyna.     Of  (he  wood  of  this 

snchora,  ftc,  for  Ihclr  ships  snd  bosta. 
The  bark  li  used  In  Japan  as  B  remedy  lo 
dysentery,  dlorrhcea,  and  mucous  discharges. 
Jr.  pdymOTTtlui  growl  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  Is  sold  to  be  the  plsnt  from 
which  are  made  the  clubs  and  other  weapona 
used  fn  warfare  by  the  Sonth  Sea  lalandera. 
jr.  n-frutts  la  theraUot  New  Zealand,  wheni 
It  is  employed  in  shlp-buUdlng  and  In  other 
waya.  Iha  treea  of  this  genus  hare  thick. 
opposite,  entire  leatea,  and  headi  ot  showy 
red  or  white  Bowers. 

■etrotome  (met'r6-Ulm),  n.  [Or,  mitra, 
the  womb,  and  fotno*.  a  catting,  from 
[muul,  to  cut]  In  lura.  an  InstnimaDt 
used  to  didde  the  neck  of  (be  ntenis. 

l(etrovl011(met-roki'l-lDn),  n.  [Or.  vUtrB. 
the  heart  of  a  tree,  and  xyfon,  wood.)  A 
genua  ol  plaota,  now  known  aa  Soffut.    See 

HMta,!  Kst,*  pret  of  the  obi.  Terb  msteii 
(A.  Sat  tnalaiA  to  dream.  'The  loTer 
mrJit  he  hath  his  lady  wonne.'    Oiaaitr. 

ireiy  an  altered  spell- 
■tt  formerly  used  In 

""  1.  Stud; 


It  Is  often  used 
signllylna  I  dreai 
MatU*  (metl).  n. 


i;  cbaruter;  temper;  i 


I  tHlposltlol 

sJDatltntlona. , _„..  -^.^ — 

lesa;  fln.     'Oentlemen  ot  brave  msHle,' 
Jhalr.    -  A  lad  of  mfUIe.'    Shak. 


— TN^puCamanoftor  toACtnuff^.lostlmll- 
lD  a  poaltlon  when  he  muat  do  hia  utmost. 


eh.  Main:      Ch,  Sc  loeA; 


J.M; 


HETEOR 
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tares,  and  which  mav  serve  in  endless  mettHsama' 
iosis  (if  the  word,  which  has  the  authority  of  Clemens 
Alezandrinus,  and  which  is  now  imperiously  de- 
manded by  the  wants  of  science,  may  oe  pardoned 
on  the  score  of  necessity)  for  we  luiow  not  what 
organisms  yet  to  comet  Farrar. 

Meteor  (me'te^rX  ^  C^-  miUcm,  from 
Gr.  metedroa,  raiaed  from  the  ground  — 
meta^  bevond,  and  edro,  atOra,  a  thing 
Buspendea  or  hoyering  in  the  air,  from 
aewif  to  lift,  raise  up.]  1.  Any  phenomenon 
or  appearance  of  a  transitory  nature  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  atmosphere,  as  whirl- 
winds, hail,  rain,  snow,  halos,  the  rainbow, 
ftc  Now  generally  used  in  the  specific  sense 
of —2.  A  nansient  fiery  or  luminous  body 
seen  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  a  more  ele- 
vated region;  an  aerolite;  a  shooting-star. 

The  imperial  ensi^ ;  which,  full  hieh  advanced, 
Shone  uke  a  mtteor,  streaming  to  the  wind.  Milton. 

a  Fig.  anything  that  transiently  dazzles  or 
strikes  with  wonder. 

Meteoric  (md-tS-or^ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
a  meteor  or  meteors ;  having  the  nature  of 
a  meteor;  consisting  of  meteors;  as,  vMte- 
orie  stones;  meteoric  showers.— 2.  Fig.  tran- 
siently or  irregularly  brilliant;  fiashmg  like 
a  meteor. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
(grandson  of  the  first  earl,  the  famous  nuttoric  ^6&' 
tidan  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.),  was  bom  in  1671 
and  died  in  1713.  Craik. 

—Meteoric  irofit  iron  as  found  in  meteoric 
stones,  usually  combined  with  from  1  to  10  per 
cent,  of  nickel— Jfeteorie  »Ume§,  aeroliiM. 
See  Abboliti. — Meteoric  ehowen,  showers 
of  shooting*  stars  occurring  periodically, 
and  especially  in  the  months  of  August 
and  November.  The  maximum  brilliancy 
occurs  every  thirty-three  years,  and  then 
sometimes  for  four  years  in  succession  there 
are  showers  of  unusual  magnitude. 

Meteorlcal  (md-td-or'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
Meteoric. 

Meteorlam  (md'td-dr-Izm),  n.  Inm«d.fiatu- 
lent  distension  of  the  abdomen. 

Meteorite  (mfi'td-dr-it).  n.    A  meteorolite. 

Meteorliet  (md'td-«r-U),  v.i  To  take  the 
form  of  a  meteor;  to  ascend  in  vapours. 

To  the  end  the  dews  may  mtUorise  and  emit  their 
finer  spirits.  Evefytt. 

Meteorographlc  (m6't6-«r-d-graf ''ikX  a. 
Pertaining  to  meteorography. 

Meteorograpby  (m6'^t6-«r-og''ra-fi),  n. 
[Or.  meto^on,  a  meteor,  and  yrap^,  descrip- 
tion.] Meteorology;  specifically,  the  r^^ 
tration  of  meteorological  phenomena. 

MeteoroUte  (md't^r-ol-ItX  n.  [Gr.  meU- 
6roe,  high  in  air,  and  lithoe,  a  stone.]  A 
meteoric  stone ;  a  stone  or  solid  compound 
of  earthy  and  metallic  matter  which  falls 
to  the  earth  from  space.  Called  also 
Aerolite.    See  AXROUTB. 

MeteorolOKlc,  Meteorological  (mS't^-^r-^ 
loj^ik,  m6'«-*r.d-loJ"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the . atmosphere  and  its  phenomena; 
relating  to  the  science  of  meteorology.— 
MeteorohguxU  table  or  reaieter,  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  air  and  its  temperature, 
weight,  drvness,  or  moisture,  winds,  Ac, 
ascertained  by  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
hygrometer,  anemometer,  and  other  mete- 
orological instruments. 

MeteorolOMKlBt  <md'td-«r-oPo-jistX  n.  A 
person  skifled  in  meteors;  one  who  studies 
the  phenomena  of  meteors  or  keeps  a  r^^ter 
of  them. 

Meteorol0^<m«'t6-«r-ol"o.ji).n.  [Gr. 
mete6rol(^ta—(ta)  meteOra.  celestial  phe- 
nomena, from  meteCroi,  high  in  air,  and 
{mm  discourse.  SeeMsnoR.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  atmospheric  phenomena, 
more  especially  as  connected  with  or  in  re- 
lation to  weather  and  climate. 

Meteoroiliailcy(m6^t«-«r-d-man'siXn.  [Gr. 
metedron,  a  meteor,  and  marUeuit  divina- 
tion.] A  species  of  divination  by  meteoric 
phenomena,  chiefly  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Bomans. 

Meteoroecope  (m6^td-«r-d-skdpX  n.  [Gr. 
metedron,  a  celestial  body,  and  ekoped,  to 
observe.]  An  instrument  formerly  in  use 
for  taking  the  apparent  magnitude  and  the 
angular  distances  of  heavenly  bodies. 

Meteorofcopy  (mfi'td-te-os'lco-piX  n.  The 
taking  of  observations  with  the  meteoro- 
scope. 

Meteorous  (me-t6^6r-usX  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  meteor. 

The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 

Gliding  mttecroHs,  as  evening  mist 

Risen  from  a  river.  Milton. 

Meter  (mS'tdrX  n.  [From  m^e.l  One  who 
or  ttiat  which  measures:  chiefly  used  in 
compounds,  or  with  adjectives,  as  in  coal- 


vMter,  land-meter,  gas-meter,  water-meter, 
hydraulic  meter,  but  often  separately  in  the 
sense  of  a  gas-meter. 

Meter  (md'wrX  n.    Same  as  Metre. 

Meterage  (md't^r-^jX  n.  The  act  of  mea- 
suring. 

Meterer  (mg'tdr-foX  ^  One  who  writes  in 
metre;  a  poet.    Drayton. 

Mete-BfeiCK  (mdfstikX  n.  NatU.  a  stick 
fixed  on  a  board  at  right  angles,  to  measure 
the  heiffht  of  the  hold  of  a  tiaip,  and  to  level 
theballsst 

Mete-wand  ( mdfwond  X  ^  A  staff  or  rod 
of  a  certain  length  used  as  a  measure. 

The  degree  of  his  moral  guilt  is  not  the  true  index 
or  tntte^wand  of  his  condemnation.         CoUridge. 

Mete-srard  (  mfit'y  ilrd  X  n.  A  yard,  staif ,  or 
rod  used  as  a  measure. 

Take  thou  the  bill. 
Girt  me  thy  mttt-yrd,  and  spare  not  me.    Shah. 

Metheidlll  (mfi-thegOinX  n.  [W.  medd^^fyn 
—meda,  mead,  and  Uyn,  liauor.]  A  liquor 
made  of  honey  and  water  boiled  and  fer- 
mented, often  enriched  with  spices. 

Methlnks  (mfi-thingks'),  v.  impers,  pp.  me- 
thought.  [A.  Sax.  me,  dat  of  first  pers.  pron., 
and  the  impersonal  verb  thyncan,  to  seem, 
to  appear;  comp.  meseemt.]  It  seems  to  me; 
it  appears  to  me;  I  think.  [Chiefly  used  in 
poetzV  and  elevated  prose.] 

By  Heaven.  nutkinJks  ft  were  an  easy  leap, 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon. 

Skak. 
See  Thuik,  to  seem. 

Method  (meth'odX  n.  [Fr.  mithode;  Gr.  me- 
thodoe—^meta,  after,  and  hodot,  a  wav.  ]  1.  A 
way  or  mode  by  which  we  proceed  to  the 
attainment  of  some  aim;  mode  or  manner  of 
procedure:  often  used  of  a  scientific  or  logical 
manner  of  procedure;  as,  there  are  two 
methodtot  accomplishing  this,  which  tnethod 
will  you  employ?  there  is  a  method  proper 
to  every  deparmient  in  philosophy. 

For  Bacon  we  claim  the  decided  superiority  in 
comprehensiveness  of  mind.  He  alone  seemed  tn 
take  in  at  one  glance  the  whole  circumference  of 
human  knowledge;  he  alone  knew  how  to  assign  to 
each  separate  branch  its  proper  position,  to  detect 
the  prejudices  by  which  it  was  impeded,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  true  mtthod  by  which  advancement  in  every 
case  was  to  be  made.  y.  D.  Mirtll. 

2.  (No  j>i.)  (a)  Logical  or  scientific  arrange- 
ment or  mode  of  procedure;  the  art  of  cOs- 
posing  well  a  series  of  many  thou^ts  either 
for  the  discovering  of  truth  when  we  are 
ignorant  of  it,  or  for  proving  it  to  others 
when  it  is  already  known.  Fuming.  (6)  In 
ordinary  language,  systematic  or  orderly 
procedure;  system;  action  regulated  by 
rules ;  as,  without  method  business  of  any 
kind  will  fall  into  confusion ;  to  carry  on 
farming  to  advantage,  to  keep  accounts  cor- 
rectly, Ac,  method  is  indispensable. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method  ln*t 

SkaM. 
8w  In  noL  hitt.  principle  of  classification; 
as,  the  method  of  fiav;  the  Linn»an  method. 
Sin.  Order,  regularity,  rule,  mode,  course, 
means,  system. 

Methodic  (meth-od'ikX  a.  Same  as  Method- 
iaU. 

MethOdlcal(meth-od'ik-alXa.  Characterized 
by  or  exhibiting  method ;  possessing  a  sys- 
tematic disposition  or  arrangement ;  syste- 
matic; orderly;  as,  the  methodical  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  a  discourse  or  of  argn- 
ments;  a  metho^Ueal  treatise;  methodical 
accounts. 

Metbodlcally  (meth-od'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
methodical  manner;  according  to  natural 
or  convenient  order. 

Metliodlcs  (meth-od'iksX  n.  The  science  of 
method;  methodology. 

MethOdlnnCmeth'od-izmXn.  The  doctrines 
and  worship  of  the  sect  of  Christians  called 
MethoditU 

Methodist  (meth'od-istX  n.  1.  One  charac- 
terized by  strict  adherence  to  method;  spe- 
cifically, one  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians 
who  practised  by  method  or  theory. 

The  opposite  extreme  was  adopted  by  another 
sect,  who.  rejecting  observation,  founded  their  doc- 
trine exclusively  on  ren  zoning  and  theory,  and  these 
called  themselves  •!  /M#*4.aM.  or  the  nuthodists. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  person  who  lives  in  the  exact  observ- 
ance of  religious  duties :  generally  used  in 
contempt  or  irony  as  a  synonym  for  a  sanc- 
timoniousperson  or  a  hypocrite.— 3.  One  of 
a  sect  of  christians  founded  by  John  Wes- 
ley, so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  name 
was  applied  to  WMley  and  his  companions 
by  their  fellow-students  at  Oxford,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exact  regularity  of  their  lives, 
and  the  strictness  df  their  observance  of 
religious  duties. 


MethodlBtlc  (meth-od-isf  ikX  a.  Same  aa 
Melhodiatical. 

MethodlBtlcal  (meth-od-ist'ik-alX  a.  Relat- 
ing to  method  or  the  Methodists;  resembling 
the  Methodists;  partaking  of  the  strictness 
of  Methodists:  sometimes  used  ironically  or 
contemptuously  in  the  sense  of  Bums'  unco 
guid. 
Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  nutkodistic  men.    Elyro$t. 

Methodlstlcally  (meth-od-isf  ik-al-liX  adv. 
In  a  methodistical  manner. 

Methodlzatlon  (meth'od-iz-&''8honX  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  methodizing  or  reducing 
to  method;  the  state  of  being  methodized. 

The  conceptions,  then,  which  we  employ  for  the 
colligation  and  methodisation  of  facts,  do  not  de- 
velop themselves  from  within,  but  are  impressed  upon 
the  mind  from  without  7.  5.  Mill. 

Methodize  (meth'od-IzX  v.t  pret.  A  pp. 
methodized;  ppr.  methodizing.  To  reduce 
to  method;  to  dispose  in  due  order;  to  ar- 
range in  a  convenient  manner. 

One  who  brings  with  him  anv  observations  he  has 
made  in  reading  the  poets,  will  find  his  own  reflec. 
tions  metkodiMod  ana  explained  in  the  works  of  a 
good  critic  Spectator. 

MethOdlzer  (meth'od-Iz-^rX  n.  One  who 
methodizes. 

MethodolOfly  (meth-od-oro-1iX  n.  [Gr.  me- 
thodot,  metnod,  and  loqoe,  discourse.]  The 
science  of  method  or  ox  classification;  a  dis- 
course concerning  method. 

Haller.  whose  reputation  in  physiology  was  as  great 
that  of  Linnaeus  in  metkodology^  rejected  it  as  too 


as 

merely  artificial. 


jrhmtU. 


MethOUght  (mS-thfttX  pret  of  metAinlrt.  It 
seemedto  me;  I  thought 

Metkouekt  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me.  like  Alcestis.  from  the  grave. 

Milton. 

Methnle  (meth'filX  n.    Same  as  Methyl 

Methyl  (meth'il),  n.  [Gr.  meto,  after,  with, 
and  Ay2^,  wood.]  (CH..)  The  name  given 
to  the  hypothetical  radical  of  wood  spirit 
and  its  combinations.  It  is  analogous  to 
ethyl  in  its  chemical  characters. 

Methylal  (meth'il-alX  n.  ((W)s-)  A  liquid 
product  of  the  oxidation  ox  metnyllc  alconoL 

Methylamlne  (me-thil'a-min).  n.  (C  £^  N. ) 
A  colourless  gas  having  a  strong  ammonia- 
cal  odour,  and  resembling  ammonia  in  many 
of  its  reactions.  When  brought  in  contact 
with  a  lighted  taper  it  bums  with  a  livid 
yellowish  flame.  Methylamine  may  be  con- 
densed to  a  liquid:  it  has  not  been  solldifled. 
It  is  exceediI^:ly  soluble  in  water. 

Methylated  (meth'il-at-ed),  a.  Impreg- 
nated or  mixed  with  methyl— JfeCAylated 
MpiriJt,  spirit  of  wine  containing  10  per  cent 
of  wood  naphtha  (methylic  alcoholi  The 
naphtha  communicates  a  disagreeable  fla- 
vour, which  renders  it  unfit  for  drinking, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  admitted  duty  free. 
It  is  of  much  use  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent, 
for  preserving  specimens,  in  manufacture 
of  varnishes,  for  burning  in  spirit-lamps,  Aq. 

Methylene  (methl-lSn),  n.  [See  Msthtl.  ] 
Cp  H}. )    A  hypothetical  hydro-carbon. 

Motive  (me-thil'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
produced  from  methvL— if e^y^ic  alcohol, 

•  alcohol  obtained  ty  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood.  — Methylic  ether  ((CHs)tOX 
oxide  of  methyl,  a  colourless  gas. 

Metlc  (me'tik),  n.  [Gr.  metoxkoe,  changing 
one's  abode,  emigrating  and  settling  else- 
where—meta,  denoting  change,  and  oikoa, 
a  house,  dwelling.]  In  ancient  Greece,  a 
sojourner ;  a  resident  stranger  in  a  Grecian 
city  or  place. 

Meticulous  t  (me-tik'fi-lus).  a.  [L.  metiet«- 
loeue,  from  metue,  fear.]  Timid.  'Melan- 
choly and  meticulous  heads.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Metlculouely  t  (m6-tik'u-lus-li),  adv.  [See 
above.]    Timidly.    Sir  T.  Brousne. 

Metier  <m&-td-aX  n.  [Fr.]  Profession;  spe- 
cialty; r61e. 

MetUr  (me'tif  X  n.  [Fr.  mitif,  from  a  L.L. 
mixtivuM,  from  L.  mixtue,  pp.  of  mitceo,  to 
mix.]  A  half-breed  between  a  white  and  a 
quarterooiL 

Metis  (mS'tisX  n.  [In  Greek  mythology  the 
personification  of  prudence,  the  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Thetvs.]  One  of  the  small 
planets  or  asteroids,  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Mr.  Graham, 
an  Irish  astronomer,  April  25, 1848.  It  re- 
volves round  the  sun  in  1346*66  solar  di^s, 
and  Ls  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  us- 
tance  of  the  earth  from  the  suil 

MetOChe  (met'o-kex  n.  [Gr.  metochi,  a 
sharing,  from  meteehd,  to  share,  to  divide— 
meta,  with,  and  ech6.  to  have.]  In  arch. 
the  interval  between  the  dentils  in  the  Ionic 
entablature. 


nte,  fUr,  fat,  fftU;       mi,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;     tObe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  So.  abime;     S$  Sc  fey. 


UrtOtolClme-tfl-ltfllt),  o.  [Or.  iMto,  beyond, 
■riar.  anil  B  tUit.  ]  A  niime  applisd  la  an 
■dd  produced  by  tbe  acUan  of  lUlphiuic 
uid  an  oleic  uld.     It  li  a  Ucmld. 

Xetonle  (mS-toa'lk).  a.  Pertaining  to 
UbUm,  an  ancient  Athenian  aitronomer,— 

the  moon,  or  period  of  nineteen  Tean.  in 

the  lame  dafs  ol  the  monUi:  dluovered  br 


MetOiiTiiiloally  (inet-S-nhn'lli-alU),  adc. 
Bj  metonymy 

HetO]iyinT(iiie-Ion'i-nil),n.  [OrnuKai/nua 
— 1^4  ra,  denoting  change,  and  anoma,  ■ 
name.]    In  rf\et  a  tiope  Ln  wJiich  one  votd 

relation  between  the  things  ilgnlAoil;  as 


whenweinbatltuU 


>wriUnga,lh 

Bd,  Ac. ;  ai 

■rgil, '  that  la,  hli  j 


the  thing  Invented,  Ac. 

■Weread  f irail, '  that  1%       .    . 

ingi.    'They  havB  Minet  and  the  propAefj,' 

that  li,  their  ftooti  ot  writhigt.    A  man  hai 

ft  cle>r  IMod,  that  ii,  uiutiritanding,  iHlel- 

Utt :  ■  warm  Aeort.  Umt  [>,  agcaima. 

■atope  (mBta-p*),  n.  [Qr.  nttopi-mita. 
with,  between,  and  opi.  an  aperture  or  hol- 
low. 1  In  onK  the  apace  between  the  til- 
■IjtIu  ot  the  Doric  fAeie.    See  TniQLIPK. 

■•tapMOoplc^  KatopoMoplcal  (niet'o- 
pot-kop^k,  mefA-poB-Eop'llt-at}.  a.  Relat- 
ing to  mehipoecDpy. 

MAopOHOplst  (met-O-poalo-plat),  n.  One 
Teraad  In  metopoecopy  or  pbysloguntny. 

KetOPOMOPr  (niel-6-po^ka.pl),   rt     (Qr. 

The  iludy  ol  phyriosmomy;  the  art  of  dia- 
eoverlme  the  character  or  the  diapoiJtioni 
of  menby  their  (eaturei  or  the  llnea  ol  the 

MstaA (mef ibX n.  [Lit  'meaiiina,'pLo(ar 
nu(niii.Bmeaaure.|  Ad Itwenloua pocket lu- 
Btrament,  combining  a  toennometer,  clin- 
ometer, goniometer,  leral,  magnifying  lena, 
meuure  for  wire  gaute.  plummet,  platina 
■calea,  anemometer,  Ac. ,  by  which  the  tem- 
petature.  direction,  and  dip  of  rocki,  the 
ouglea  of  cleaTige  and  cr>itallizatlon.  the 
lerel  ol  working!',  the  latitude,  Ac,  can  be 

lI»tro(mft^ir),n.     [Fr.mfrre,  L.  nwtmm. 


Hsba,  Kibe  ( mB'tii;  ft,  pron.  ms-trv  n. 
A  French  meainre  ot  length,  eqnal  to  30'S7 
Engtlih  Inchea,  the  atan&rd  ol  linear  mea- 
iure,  being  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the 
cUatance  mim  the  equator  to  tbe  North 
Pole,  ai  aicertalned  by  actual  meaaurement 
of  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

HetllO  (met'rlk).  a.  Bune  aa  MttrUal 
'  Heilod  with  hli  iiHtru  fragmenta  ot  matlc 
wladom.'    Pmf.  Blarkit. 

liable  Ctnefrlk),  o.  (Fr.  m^lriirif:  L  ma- 
neui;  Or.  tiulnhH,  fram  UK  troii.  a  meanre.  I 
Pertaining  to  the  mtem  ot  waighta  and 
neaiurei  flrvt  adopted  in  France,  but  gra- 
doally  coming  Into  nie  in  other  conntrie*. 
It  iorolvea  two  important  polnia:  ant,that 
tile  unlta  of  length,  iiiperflclei,aolldlty,  and 
weight  are  all  correlated ;  and  aecond,  the 
midUplicatlon  or  lubdlvlilan  of  Ihe  unit 
according  tu  a  unlfonn  decimal  notation. 
The  molElpIei  of  the  diBereat  nnlti  an  in- 
dicated by  pnflilns  Oreek  namea  ot  num- 
ben  to  the  nama^  the  unit,  the  labdlH- 
ilaas  by  preOtlng  Latin  namea  ot  nombera 
These  prefliei  are.  therefore,  tor  decimal 
mnlUpIet.  dial;  heelo-  (or  /nO-y  kOa-,  and 
myrie- ;  and  tor  dedmu  labdiTliloni  they 
%a,iIM-,tmti-.tBAmiUI-.  Thui  tor  linear 
meamrement  we  bare  the  mttre ;  Its  mul- 
Uplea.  the  lUiamttn  (ten  tnbtiea),  Ibe  Aee- 
(onUtn  (one  bnndnd  mUmiaamamibe 
tout  thouand  mMnaV  and  Ibe  ■wrSnattn 
jlen  thonMod  mttntV  and  itaanUlTlrfcnu, 
tbe  lUciniiIre  (one  tenth  ot  a  mttreV  the 
eralimtlre  (one  hundredth  of  a  m*ti«V  and 
the  mlUimitn  (one  thonaandth  of  a  Inkn> 


Ree  MXTRI. 
XBtncftl  (mef  rlk-aa  «     [I-  tiulrie 
m/trvrue.]    1  Pertaining  Co meaiuring; 
ployed  In  meaiurlng ;  aa,  the  yard  u 

eh,  (JUln;      fib.  So.  loeA;     g,  po;     i,; 


i;  F*. 


length. —2.  Pertain 


'K 


mic  form;  ai,  metrical  co 

Matrloiaiy  (mefrik-al-ll),  rule.     In  a  met 

MetTlclullme-trl'ihanXn.  SanieaaJVelri 
llBlSlalan,)  ».  A  writer  In  vene.  Chaua 
Ketrtflmtton  (mefrt-fl-ki"ahon),  n,     T 


KMrUt  (mS'triit).  n,  A  compoeer  of  veraee 
-  -       -  (metTfi-krtni\  n,     (Br.  .«- 

e,  and  chroma,  colour.]  An 
meaiurlog  coloure. 

net'rO-mfi, ».     [Gr.  nwlron. 

I  graphs,  to  write.]    An  ap- 

llway  engine  which  moaaurei 

ime  of  arrlial  aud  departure 


,-£.  The  art 

(met-rfl-nii'ni^),  n.    [Or.  me- 
inm,  ■  iiinasure,  and  tnania,  madneaa]    An 
Immoderate  eagerneaa  tor  writing  Tenea, 
HMronom*  (mefrd-nam),  n.    [Or-  nuCron, 

couiiitlng  of  a  pendulum,  set  in  motion 
by  clock-work ;  :lniented  and  Introduced 

pose  of  detennlnlng.  by  ]t«  vibi 


.r  alow- 


rod,  by  the  (hitting  ot  i 
the  vibrations  may  be 
quicker.     A  acale  indlca' 


e  -  Iron '  o  -  ml ),    n.      |  Hse 


Hotranymla  (met-rA-nlm'ik),  n,  and  a,  (Or. 

derived  Crom  a  mother  or  otSa  near  female 
anoeetor,  aa  oppoied  to  nttronvrnu^ 
M8trOpOlliCinetrop'o-tit),n-   [Or- m/Iropo- 

dty:  Itpropnlymeantamotber-clty.aclty 
In  relauon  to  colonlea  It  had  sent  out] 
1.  The  chief  city  or  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
atate.  or  countiy,  aa  Paris  in  France,  Madrid 
in  Spain.  London  in  Great  Britain.— £.  The 
aee  or  seat  of  a  mebopolltan  biahop.  '8tood 
out  agalnat  the  holy  church,  the  great  nu- 
CropeM  and  *ee  ot  Home.'    Shot. 

KsmPOUtan  (met-re-pol'l-tan).  o.  1,  Be- 
long&g  to  a  metropolis:  redding  In  the  chief 
cityior  capital  of  a  country.— S.  Etclti.  hav- 
ing the  anihority  ot  a  metropolitan ;  pro- 
eeedlna  from  a  metropolitan. 

HatrMnllUll(me(-rd^pol1'lan),n.  I.  Ort- 
^naUy,  a  Uahm  reddent  In  amelropolla  or 
ue  cntof  dty  ol  a  province. 


i.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  divi      TB,  (Aaoi  t 


intermediate  betwe 

HatfDiK)litiaiu,tB  < 

The  office  or  eee  ol ; 


'p"'''«t'"'^^'^; 


Lropolltan  bishop. 

Ketromilltal  (ms-trop'o-llt),  n-    A  metro- 

Setrttpolltlc  MetropoUtlojJ  (met-r«-po'- 
11-tik,  mct'r6-pB]-it'lk-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  a  metropolis;  metropolitan.— S.  Eala. 
pertaining  to  a  metropolitan.  'A  nietro- 
pditiaU  power  over  the  whole  island  ot 
Crete.*    Abp,  Sanerqfl.' 

BlatrOiOOpa  (metrO-ikSpV  TL 
the  utenta.  and  ikapcB,  to  o: 
Initrument '     "  ■  '    " 


The  bark  li  used  In  Japan  as  a  remedy  iu 

rnlery.  dl»rrliCEa,andmucouscilichaiies. 
pfitjfmoripha  grows  In  the  Sandwich 
Islandi,  and  ia  said  to  be  the  plant  troin 
which  are  made  the  clubs  and  other  weapons 
need  in  warfare  by  the  South  Sea  Itlanden, 
J(.ro»u«lalstherataot  Hew  Zealand,  where 
It  la  employed  In  ihip'bnlldlng  and  In  other 
wayi.  The  treea  of  thli  genu  have  thick, 
oppoalle,  entire  leaves,  and  headi  ot  showy 
red  or  white  flowers. 
Hstrotoma  (mefrS-tflm),  n.     [Or.  '"J'™. 

temnd,  to  cut  1     la  mrg.  an  instrument 
used  to  divide  the  neck  of  the  uteruL 
BlBtrorylon(met-rok»'l-lon),)L    [Or.m^Cra, 
the  heart  ot  a  tree,  and  zyjon,  wood-]    A 
genua  ot  plants,  now  known  ai  5iipui.    See 


M«tte,lll 

(A.   Bai. 


,t  preL  ot  the  ob*.  verb  nwfen 
EfanL  to  drtam.     *The  lover 


lady  won.._.      _   .      . 

It  i>  often  used  impenonally,  nu  mitu 
signifying  I  dreamed. 

Mattls  (metl),  n.     [Merely  an  altered  spell 
ing  of  metal,  which  was  formerly  used  li 


AladotnuUk.'    Shak. 


Thir  uRC  lU  knilthli  of  onnJc  true. 
—Tajml  a  nun  on  or  to  kit  nwtUe,  b 


wh.  uAlg;    ih,  ami*.— see  Kr. 


iliffanenll^jHi 
of  nValry. 


itila&onik    Xepntit  prat.  App.  ■>i™«'V-    HlDel"<l- 


KatUed  (metodv  a.   FuUol  m«ttl«:  blgh- 
■plrll«d;vdant;(allalfln.  •  KettleditaeSt.' 

"  '  "*  <in«0->qiii),  o.    Toll  ol  msttle 


luTlni  dM^dlTlded  In' 


mtiSn,  lau— In 


,     ...  ,  ind  while  or 

lie  flower*. 
(nid'Diii).    [L.]    Ulna:  UuX which !■ 

and  biun,  maalng  whiit  belocgt  to  oaa'i 
■df  end  whet  beloDBi  to  enj  one  elie. 
Itonta  (mat),  n.    [LL-muta,  imew.    Bee 
UbK-I    a  mew  tor  hiwlu. 

■nabla^t  a.    Honble.    Chaucer. 

JUnt^Xvt.    TomoTe. 

mnr  (max  '>-    l^^  ^*^  mam, »  gall  or  mew ; 

1%  ndr,  a'mew  or  iw-gulL  ]  A  I*- 
Bwwi  e  (all 

Hawjmakn.  [FT. mtw, ■  moulting, echens- 
Ingthe  (eether*.  a  mBworcege.trom  tniMr, 

I.  muiart,  to  chenge.)    1.  A  cego  tor  hiwki 

llrni,  1  coop  Id  which  towli  were  kept 
•NettiudiMrrhei,and  tneiHj.'  Bp.  HaU. 
Hence— E.  An  incloeare;  s  phice  of  connne- 
nkent  In  geoereL  '  Forth  coming  from  her 
derteome  mev.'    ^lenKr.— B.  pL  A  itable, 

Htnr  (mU).  v.t.    (In  meaning  I  froDi  FT. 

■hed  or  cut;  to  change;  to  monlt;  at,  the 


MMarMn,  MMereom  (me-ifrS^ii.  me-E$'- 
re-am),  n.  (Fr  miitrtm,  Sp.  meitrton,  from 
Ar.  and  Per.  mOiariupn.  the  cameUIa.)  A 
plaDt  ol  the  geniu  Daphne  (O.  Mtitreon). 
Bee  Daphne. 

KefUlOtll  (meiTi-ioth).  iL  The  name  glTen 
to  certain  plecea  of  panhment  andentlf 
attached  to  the  door-poet  of  a  bonte.  WraU. 

MaiianllL8(met'ia-n£n),n.  (Ft.  ;  ILmezin- 
fHTK.fromniMio.middle.  SeeUnzo.]  In 
ardi.  (a)  a  ■tory  cf  email  height  Introduced 
between  two  hlgheroDea;  an  entmoL  (»)A 
window  le«  Id  height  than  breadth;  a  win- 
dow In  an  entreioL 

Keno  (med'iC).  a.    [it,  tram  L  mtdiui, 


(med'iA-Unt),  n.    StmeuMeia- 

(med'iA-tint^r),  n.    One  who 
I    practlae*  menutlnto  engraving. 
I  BenotllltO  (med-ie-thi'ta),  n.    [It  nuzio, 
middle, half. and Kr -'— • — "  -■---— 


IT  (max  ».i     To  t 
>nlt :  heace.  to  chan 

lw(maLi.l.  rlmltatlTe.  and  alio  written 
€int,  muu,  Ac  CoRip.  W.  mtieian,  O. 
iavtn,  Sc  nwaw,  (o  mew.)    Ta  cf;  ai  a 


•peaking 
lUTl  (m 


lIewl(mU).n.    The. 
■nrlar  (mU'tr),  n. 


mw  (mfljj,  n.  ct  [See  MBw,  a  oige.l 
The  royal  itahle*  In  London,  »  eaUed 
uecaaae  baflt  where  the  kins'!  hawki  were 
once  mtwtd  or  oonflned;  hence,  a  placewhere 
cajriage-faonea  are  kept  In  lavve  towniL_ 
£<VKdaaBiu«.)    A  lane  or  ^ej  tn 


a  plant  wliffi^  b«iatifiii  acarlet  f|qwer»;  — 
Maiean   liger-fimeer,  Tigridia   waonSxia, 
'er  Trldacez.  a  plant  with  beaatltal 


«Uowo. 
Inourgi 


IMe,  Otf,  lat.  {|U;      mi,  met,h4r;      ploe.  pin:     ufiCe,  not.  n 


le  Mie  la 
.nala  Incf- 


lugtervad  and  bmni 

dark  gronnd.    The  mrfaee 
Dnt  completely ■"  -^ 

a  uniform  black  hnpreadon.  The  deaign 
la  then  drawn  on  the  face,  and  the  dent* 
are  eraaed  from  the  parti  where  the  Ughti 
of  the  piece  are  to  be,  the  parta  which  are 

Eireient  ihadei  being  leK  untouched  or 
ally  aciaped  aceordTng  to  the  depth  of 

MeaoUnto  (med'iiS-tln  U),  v.  c   To  eugrate 
In  meuetlnto. 
HUorr  (mAr),  n.    SaraeaaJToAr. 
IIl;<m«),  n.    The  third  note  In  the  muili^l 
■cale,  between  n  and/a. 

»ffi-rlt),  n.    [Ot.  mtiM. 

allver,  nom  Iti  containing 


1«^  and  Dravrst, 
:omparaUvel>  Ui 


The  platea  are  aometlmea  ai  larpe  at  IB 
Inchet  diameter.  They  are  employed  In 
TtuiiLia  Fnr  winrlnw  pane^  and  In  that  atato 
tv-grfoM.    Mica  enlen  Into 


the  compoaltlOD  ol 


aedlmBntaijroclia.  a>  thalet  and  gandaloDce, 

tatter  case.  It  l>  derived  from  the  disinte- 

ffl\^\^  at  the  aryatalllne  rocka.  It  la  eaaen- 
ly  a  alUcate  ol  alumina,  with  which  ale 
larlooaly  combined  email  proportlone  of 
■'--"■--  -of  potaah,ioda,UtWa,oi"-  - 


litftfa  tnfea,  majmeiia  nXo,  iwarl  mioi.  In 
the  taica,  eapeciallir  the  toliet  and  loapler 
varletlea,  the  alamuia  Ii  neariy  entirely  re- 

Rlaced  hy  maaneila.  Regarded  aa  mlnerala. 
a  Tarletlei  nave  received  the  name*  of 
blotlte,  l«iidolIt«,miucDTlte,  lepldomelane. 


metamorpblc  rock,  compaaed  of  mics  and 
quartz;  It  la  highly  flaalle  and  paaaea  by  In- 
-— ilble  gmdatlona  (n*-  -" — '-'■ 


IDcuM-GklCBTMnu  (ml-ki'ahi-ft-kal-ki"- 
ri-ui),a.  In  0col.  ccntalDliig  mica  and  lime; 
ipeciflcally,  applied  toamlcaichiatcont«lD- 
Inir  carbonate  of  time. 

il-ki'abui),  a.  Pertaining  to 
mka;  reKmbling  mica  m 
propertlei. — Jfica  ccoiu 
oilde  of  Iroi 


p«rtalilut< 


letyof  oilt 

thin  ^-dded  lamins. 
rocka  of  which  m' 


purring  gen- 

Ta  the  chii^  ingredlentl 
u  mica  aiate  and  clay-alate.  —  Jltcawoui 
•cACit,  mica  achllt  (which  >ee  under  Mici) 

BHoe  (rala),  n.  pi  of  nwuw. 

KiCh.    See  M[CHE 

HlcbMl  (mlHel).  n.  A  i<t  Mlchael'i  onnge; 
a  fine  kind  of  aweel  orange  brought  from 
the  ialand  of  St  illchael'a,  one  of  the  Azocea 
Diektni. 

MlClULSUt*  (ml-kel-it),  n.  In  nltieml.  a 
white,  pearly,  abrcua  variety  of  opal ;  ao- 
caUcd  from  the  Ialand  of  St  H'ehaiU. 
Aiorea.  where  it  i>  found, 

IMithael.  and 


Le  erchangal  It  fall)  eathe  £9th  of  Scp- 
mber,  and  Ii  luppoaed  to  hare  been  eatab- 
-    '  '  -|  the  cloae  ol  the  flfth  cen- 


tury. In  England,  Michaeir 
regular  termi  for  lettltDg  nnta.— JficAiul- 
tnai  Atsd  eourt.  in  Scotland,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ireeboldeti  and  comml*- 
aionera  of  aupply  of  a  connty.  held  at  Mlch- 
aelmai  for  rarloni  coun^  porpoiea  — 
i-Autuma.  ICoWonl- Mithatfmiu  iaiiy, 
a  name  applied  to  parloui  apeclea  ol  aater. 

b«den,  blooming  about  Michaelmaa. 
Wlelia,  Hlell  (t^cbY  e.i    [Frobably  (rom 


X.  To  be  guilty  of  aaythlag  dona  li 


[Ai 


_'  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centary.  ]  A  genua  ol  flne  lofty 
treea  naUTea  of  India  ana  other  parta  of  the 
Eaat.  nearly  allied  U>  the  genua  MagnollA. 
Sereml  of  the  apecle:  yield  onelul  timber  u 
wall  a*  product!  uied  In  medldne.  For  the 
It.  Chanfoai,  remarkable  for  the  fragrance 
ol  iU  aowere.  aee  Csaicac. 
KldiaT (mlch'«r). n.  [SeeMlCHR.]  One  who 
akulka,  or  creep! out  of  eight;  atruant;  s 
thieL    [Obaoleto  or  provincial.] 


mchUTt  (mIch'Ar-I).  n.  Theft;  cheating 
"'"T'lne  (mich'Ingj,  p.  and  0.  Belirlng; 
aknlklng;  creeping  from  sight;  mean:  cow- 
ardly. SKak.  [Obaolele  or  provincial  1 
MlcU*  (mlklX  "■  [A.  Bai.  mietl,  la^tt. 
IceL  TaOiU,  Goth.  ini!tUt,  Be  mtiUl.  mictU. 
muotie.    An  old  and  northern  form  com- 


nnuAd,    SnUucH.]    Mucb:  grot 

meo  (mTkB),  n.  [NMIre  Dunft]  A  bsiuU- 
(dI  Bonlli  Anieilcia  ipada  ot  moakej,  Joe- 
c*u(  orornfatw,  illfed  to  the  nunnoMt. 
Ttas  hiiir  b  ol  >  ■blnliw  whlta  cotonr,  tha 
ttoe  uid  lundi  ol  m  llah  colour,  ud  tti« 


■nail,  ud  aiUr,  k  (tu.l    A  nnni  of  lu- 
urchln*,  plmtlfol  In  the  chilE  tonuUoiu, 

■mbulacn  »n  tttatMd  baTS  ■  lUr-lika  tx- 


, jl  {inl.krt-»ril-iiiX  o.    IQr. 

mil'iM.Niuai.aiHljiniiluiU.thabud.]  Hn- 
tns  ■  imalt  or  ImperfHtly  tanned  ikalL 

™ — ■- nHMrwrfro-i "- ' 


Jl  (mntrt-kom), «.     [Or.  nam, 

in)*II.  uid  hMiiMi,  warid.]  1.  Lit  a  little 
msid  nr  covncB.  ■  Icnn  ttiM  Died  to  be  often 
applied  to  lata,  ■■  nippoied  to  be  an  esl- 
toine  ol  the  uoItum  or  great  vortd  (tbe 


S.  A  little  commnnltr  or  aocJutr. 


fl  It  01 


It  oIUu 


Pyrachlorf,  oJi 

■mall  ilu  ollu  cTfitala   See  FthoCBLOKB. 

HlcraUtbleimrlcrA-llth-lk),  n.  [Qr.  ntlnif, 
■mall,  and  lirAoi,  ■  ■(onsl  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  coDtMlnc  of,  imall  atonaa :  oppoied 
to   Mefatahic    'Crrpt-llke   cbamben  ol 


tigatloni:  mlaiignphy—E.  Vodue  atten- 
tion tomhiute.  nnlmporUntmattcn.  'The 
mfcrotivir  ot  the  PhaiHeee.'     W.  Adtmi, 
Sloramatar(int-krom'et-eT), n,  [Qi.mlkm, 

medt  oaad  wiUi  a  teleecope  or  mlcroKope, 
tor  meaiuilag  Terr  amalt  dlilanctL  or  the 
apparent  dlametcn  ot  oblect*  which  inb- 
tend  Terj  email  anglei.  The  meainnniBnt 
glren  directly  la  that  of  the  Image  at  the 
obtact  tanned  at  the  toetti  of  the  obiect- 
gtKM.      MicranHlera    are   vailaDily    cod- 


■liTi  the  principle  ol 


,  WoTpaonnlimKBil-kre-koi'- 


_  Pertalnlns  to 


iDlk/m™M-Wmlk-al ), 
tlu  mlcrocoain  or  nun,  - 

a  triple  lalt  ol  loda,  an. 

pborlc  add ,  orlglnallr  abtalned 
oAie.     It  I*  mnch  empki]red  >•  >  uiu  u 
eiperinwnii  with  the  blaoplpe. 
IU0TOO0(III0SI»PtaT(B>l'b«'koE-mDa*^a) 
n.    ( Or.  mitm,  amalt.  Imuii,  world,  and 
irrapM,  to  witle.]   The  deacrlpUoD  ol  nan 


•let  In  hearing. 

[Or.  mitroi.  email,  a^  (ferns.  thTiUn.]  A 
tarn  upUed  to  certain  minute  cella.  dla- 
eotned  m  tbe  acalpb/  aid  ot  themlcroacope, 
In  Uh  dlaeeae  pornga  faroea. 

•-'^--^m),  n,     [Or.   rnitm. 

ndtf.  a  tooth.) 


mvomOlOKr  (mrhrfr-lE-oro-jq,  n.  I  nrit 
part  M  mientcapt,  and  gtotogjf.]  That  de- 
partment of  the  iclence  ot  geologj  whoee 
facta  an  aacaitained  by  the  me  of  tne  mlcro- 

IDongnpllfninrA^raf),  n.    Same  aa  Mi- 

Htoiacrkphar  {ml-krog'ia-lte).  n.    One 

roreed  In  mlcro^uhr- 
llleraciUblC(ml-ki^«ran]iX  <>-  Connected 

with  or  relatlnv  to  mlorogr^itv. 


tltiilbiSteeitiw^VltentciiiicaH.  *"*" 
GrlgiaS-Hrii/tt): 
]ltCnign0IJ(ml-krag'I»-nXn.  (Or.  nttror. 
•mall,  and  gimfU,  to  deecribe. )  The  de- 
icrfptlon  of  objecia  too  email  to  be  dla- 
coned  without  tbe  eld  ot  a  microecope. 
MlaiolMtM(rorkT«-lee-t£i).  a.  [Or.  mitroc, 

"  — "^(f(.arobber.i    A  itenr- ~' ~ 

plala,  oontainuw  the 
ndlan  tnhabltui  of  on) 


detected,  and  tron  thcae  It  appear*  to  bai 
lieen  nwit  nearl;  related  to  the  little  Inaei 


cb.  ekaln:      Cb.  Sc.  lodt; 


bnt  In  perbapi 

form  (the  JUar  ntiavMcf 

operMlon  la  that  the  in 

Una  thread  or  wire  parallel  to  Itaelt  In  the 


being  moved  bj  maana  at  delicate 
•crawl  with  graduated  head),  (o  that  the 
dlitance  traieteed  by  the  wire  can  be  niea- 
inred  with  the  greateat  precliian.  The  mi- 
crometer la  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  ai- 
tronomer,  and  In  (rigooornetrlcal  lurveye, 
mlllUrjand  naTBl  apentlona  Beddee  the 
Ular  mlcronetar.  there  an  variaua  other 
kindi,  ai  the  elrmldr  or  anntitor  niere- 
neUr,  the  dtMtd  o^leetflaaa  nfemneler, 
Ac— Vjcnmeter  lenH.    die  SOIIBW. 

HieroaietTlaJUcroiiwtrlMl(mi-krA-mef- 

rlk,  ml-krfrjnet'rlk-al),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
micrometer;  nude  by  tbe  micrometer;  aa, 

HioroinatetoaUT  (ml-kr^mafrlk-al-U),  ade. 

By  maana  ot  amlcramaler, 
HurOBUtlT  (mi-kram'eC-il),  n.    Tha  art  ot 

1.  .i.i™.Tor  dlilaocai  with  a 


MlCTODOnutvr  (ml-krA-nom'et-Ar).  n.  Same 

Bllcn>puitoi^p£(ml-kra-pan't0'grar),  n. 
(Or.  miirot,  amall,  and  K.  pantoara/A.J  An 
Initniment  conitmcted  on  the  general 
principle  ol  the  pantograph  tor  eiacutlng 
eitnmely  mlnnta  writing  and  engiavlns- 
Br  meana  of  thia  Inatniment  the  LonTa 
prayer  hia  been  written  on  Elaaa  within  the 
apace  of  iiADtll>  "'  *"  ^"^  Called  alao 
MierogmpK 

Mlonillioaa  (mlltrfl-IGa).  n.     [Or.  marat, 

to  ansmenl  amall  eounda.  The  initni- 
ment Invented  far  thli  purpoie  by  Mr. 
Uughei  In  WS  li  baaed  on  the  tact  that 
■nbataueee  poeeeHing  little  electrical  con- 
doctlvlty,  when  placed  In  the  couiae  ot  an 
electric  current,  have  their  condoctlvlty 
much  Incraued  by  the  vary  imalleat  amount 
of  preawra.  Tha  Inatniment  hu  nuloui 
lorm^  bnt  In  meet  ol  theae  one  piece  ol 
charcoal  li  held  looiely  between  two  other 
plecei  In  inch  a  manner  ai  to  be  aflected  by 
tha  aligfateel  rlbratloni  conveyed  to  It  by 
■"     -'-    -  by  any  other  medinm.    Tte  two 

-< . 1  In  connection 

leplaceione'i 


veyad  to  a  dlitance  by  tha  telephone  can  be 

made  audible  in  every  part  ol  a  halL 
Uoropliaiilos  (ml-kri-tSn'lki),  n.     The 

•clence  of  augmenting  nnall  Kinnda. 
meropbonoua  (ml-krofan-na),  a.      [Or. 

mitm,  imall.  and  phSiU.  rolce.]  Serving  to 

augment  imall  or  weak  loundi;  mlctmana- 

tk. 
Mlcropliany  (ml-krof o-nli  n.    [See  above.] 

Weakneaa«  voice.     ITriFHt. 
Wiirophotogrulir  <ml1ir«-IA-tog''ra-llV  n. 

[Or.  nitrot.  (null,  and  E.  jAolyraphg.)  A 

Ehntographic  proceaa  by  which  au  object 
,  dlnOnlihed  in  ilu.  and  yet  Ita  exact  form 
retained,  Thti  proceaa  waa  Bnt  utUked  tor 
really  practical  purpotea  during  the  il 
ot  Parii  In  187ft  when  oo — --'-'■ 


, bymeaniot 

carrlar-ptgeoni  teonght  out  by  balbwna  and 
•ent  back  with  meeaagea  Letlen  to  Pari! 
wen  by  tbla  meant  reiuieed  to  themlnlmDm 

b.  Fr.  ton:      ng,  iliv:      m.  (ken:  tb,  iAId; 


nf  apace,  and  the  tranicrlpt  being 


■h  f*t™hth*1fHl«     WcTOPbUMllBJ  (ml- 

kK>I-£al'mi-a.  ntlkrof-Uial-ml},  n.    (Or. 
mtcrot,  imall,  and  apAIAalmoi,  the  aya.)  A 

morbid  BnallocM  of  the  eye, 
WCRtpllTllOiln  (mlkrofll-na).  a.    [Or.  m<- 

krot,  nnall,  and  rhyllBU,  a  leaf.]    In  tot. 

having  unall  leavea 

" '-  (ml'krfl-nt)  n.    [Or  -  "— - 


idpAufsH,  aplani]  A  microicoplo 
plant,  eipeclalty  one  paraaltlc  In  lu  habit*. 

m  aJSw^ibtf  "  '"  '  7°*-*?  «Si.w-"' 
Bnoropjna  (ml'krS-pIl),  n.  (Or.  mftnw, 
■mall,  and  py'e,  gale.]  Tht  paitota  aead 
that  correipondi  to  the  fanmen  ol  the 
ovule;  Inthaieedltlanearlyorqultecloaed 
HlaroiluoBiMzlatl  (ml'kt4'i«'a-met^- 
kalLo.  101.  mOtdi,  vnall.  r»<d.  to  Row. 
and  nutron.  a  meaaure.l  Pertaining  to  a 
metbod  of  determining  the  nature  of  nndio* 
In  aolutlon  when  flowing  through 

capnitiT  tr""'  "  •■■ — ' '- 

method 


I ;  a*,  the  mieror) 


igh  imall 


inwA,  to  view 

OD^itlngotale. 

ol  tenaea  (In  loine  caiei  mlrron  ali 
magnlflei  obJecla,  and  Ihui  n    ' 
minute  objecli  that  cannr'  <-- 
naked  eye,  or  antargea  tl 
'     '      '         11  vUillebc 


I  placed.    When  a 

of  which  lormi  an  enlarged  Image  of  ob- 
lecti,  while  tt  -..-.- 

la  called  a  «    , _  .,       .. 

oeuJar  mientrvpt  li  a  mloroecope  witb  ti 


tcDpt  bai  a  reflector  ai 

nactad  wUta  It,  the  lonner  being  amployed 
to  throw  the  tnn'a  raya  on  the  latter,  by 
which  it  tl  condenaed  to  illnminate  the 
object  placed  In  It*  Ionia  A  tuemal  mfera- 
aeepe  li  tbe  lame  In  principle  aa  tbe  eolar. 


oxyiiydnisen  lime-light ..  .... 

an  oinhyaniitn  mieratmt. 

■■IcroMMm  (nI'kTS-ikap\  e,(. 

Ith  a  mlcniKO)ie.    (Ran,! 


Ii  uied,  Initsad  ol  the 


with  a  mlcniecope.    (Ran,  1 

ik,  ml-fcrJtSop'ik-alX  a.    I.  Hade  by  the 
-'d  of  a  mlcroicope:  a%  mimtcapie  obeer- 

itlom.  —  £,  Looking  Ihiough  or  uilng  a 

IcroKope.    [Bare.] 


mlcroKope. 

S.  ReeambUnit  a  mit 
tng  nnall  obfeeta. 


.  imtrrHn^  r]F«T       Ptft. 


MICROSCOPICALLY 
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MIDGE 


4.  Very  small ;  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope;  as,  a  microseovie  insed 

MicrOBOOplcaljy  (mi-krd-skop'ilc-aMiX  ddv. 
Bv  the  microscope;  with  minute  inspection. 

MlcrOBCOpist  (mlln^skd-pist  or  mi-kros'- 
ko-pist),  n.  One  skilled  or  versed  in  mi- 
croscopy. 

Microscopliun  (mi-kr6-«kd'pi-iimX  n.  The 
Microscope,  a  modem  sonthem  constella- 
tion, situated  above  Grus  and  Indus,  at  the 
Junction  of  Capricomus  and  Sagittarius. 
It  contains  ten  stars. 

Microscopy  (mllcros-ko-pl),  n.  The  use  of 
the  microscope;  investiganon  with  the  mi- 
croscope; as,  to  be  skilled  in  microtoopy. 

Mioroq;>ectro8cope  (ml-krO-spek'trO-skopX 
Ik  [Gr.  mikros,  small,  and  E.  speetrotcope.)  A 
spectroscope  placed  in  connection  with  a 
microscope,  in  order  that  the  absorption 
lines  may  be  the  more  accurately  measured. 
B.  H.  Knight 

MIorOBpore  (mllcrd-spdr).  n.  [Gr.  mtkros. 
small,  and  «pora,  a  seed.]  A  spore  produced 
in  the  capsule  of  a  lycopod. 

Microstliene  (mincros-thSn),  n.  [Gr.  mikro$, 
small,  and  8theno$t  strength.]  A  member  of 
one  of  the  four  groups  TArchonts,  Megas- 
thenes.  Microsthenes,  Ootlcoids)  into  which 
Dana  divides  mammals.  The  Microsthenes 
include  those  whose  life  system  is  small, 
comprising  the  bats,  iusectivora,  rodents, 
&c. 

Microfftlionlc  (mi'kros-then'IkX  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Microsthenes;  of  a  typically 
small  life  system  or  slxe. 

MicrOBtylar  (ml-kr6-8tn'6r),  a.  [Gr.  mikrot, 
small,  and  ttylos,  a  column.]  In  arch,  hav- 
ing a  small  style  or  column.— Af»ero«fi/tor 
arehiUcttire,  a  form  of  architecture  in  which 
there  is  a  separate  small  order  to  each  floor. 

MLcrotherlum  (ml-kr^-thd^ri-um).  n.  [Gr. 
inikrot,  small,  and  thirion,  a  wud  beast] 
A  genus  of  extinct  herbivorous  mammals 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  lacustrine 
eocene  beds  of  Puy-de-Ddme.  Their  remains 
show  them  to  have  been  closely  allied  to 
the  Anoplotherium. 

Mtorotome  (milcrO-tdm),  n.  [Gr.  mikrot, 
small,  and  tomoa,  a  cutting.  ]  An  instrument 
for  making  very  flne  sections  or  slices  of 
objects  to  prepare  them  for  microscopic 
examination. 

Mlcroioa,  Mlcrosoarla  (mi-kr6-z5'a.  mr- 

kr6-zd-&''n-a),  n.  pi  [Gr.  mikrot,  small,  and 
2da,  animals.]  The  name siven  by  De  Blain- 
ville  to  the  noinute  animals  otherwise  gene- 
rally known  as  infusoria. 

Mlorosyme  (mlln^dmX  n.  [Gr.  mikrot, 
small,  and  tymi,  yeast]  One  of  a  class  of 
extremely  small  living  solid  particles,  exist- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  and  furnishing  the 
basis  on  which  certain  epizootic  diseases,  as 
sheep-pox  and  glanders,  and  many  epidemic 
diseases,  are  dependent  for  their  existence. 
These  pestiferous  particles  seem  to  have 
some  characters  at  least  in  which  they  re- 
semble ferments,  and  bv  multiplying  rapidly 
they  excite  morbid  action  in  all  the  struc- 
tures with  which  they  come  in  contact  See 
Gbem  Theort. 

mctnrltion  (mik-tft-ri'shonX  n.  [L  mic- 
turio,  to  desire  to  make  water,  from  mingo, 
mietum,  to  make  water.)  The  desire  of 
making  water,  or  passing  the  urine;  a  mor- 
bid fr^uenoy  in  the  passage  of  nrina 

Mid  ^dX  a. ;  no  compar.;  superL  midmott. 
[A  Sax.  nudd,  Goth,  midjit,  IceL  midr 
hnithr);  of  cognate  origin  with  L.  mediut. 
Or.  mettot,  metot  (  =  mediot  or  methiot), 
Skr.  madhyat,  middle.]  Middle;  at  equal 
distance  from  extremes ;  intervening.  Mid 
is  much  used  in  com];M)Bition  to  indicate  a 
position,  point  of  time,  and  the  like,  mid- 
way between  others,  or  a  position  in  the 
middle;  as.  mid-air,  mid-channel,  mid-day, 
mtd-way,  Ac. 

Mid  (mid),  n.  Middle;  midst  *  In  the  mid 
he  had  tne  habit  of  a  monk. '  Fuller.  [Bare.  ] 

Mida  (mi'da),  n.    The  larva  of  the  bean-fly. 

Mid-age  (mtd'&iX  ^  'Hie  middle  of  life,  or 
persons  of  that  age  collectively.  '  Vhrsins 
and  boys,  mid-age,  and  wrinkled  eld.'  Snak. 

Mid-air  (mid'&rX  n.    The  middle  of  the  air; 

a  lofty  position  in  the  air. 

No  more  the  moonUin  Urks.  while  Daphne  sinffv. 
ShaU.  lifting  in  mut-air,  suspend  their  wings.   TV/ir. 

Midas  (mi'dasX  n.  M.  Geoffroy's  name  for  a 
sub-genus  of  South  American  monkeys,  of  a 
small  sixe.  or  Ouistitis,  including  some  of 
the  marmosets. 

Midaa't-ear  (ml'das-ex-^X  ^  ^  *f>^  ^ 
species  of  Auricula,  the  A.  midee. 

Mid-chaimel  (mid  chan-nel),  n.  The  mid- 
dle of  a  channel. 


Mld-thaimel  (mid'chan-nelX  adv.  In  the 
middle  of  a  channel 

Atree 
Was  halMItrooted  from  his  {dace  and  stoop'd 
To  drench  his  dark  locks  in  the  STUigllng  wave 
Mid-ckannti.  TettnysoH. 

Mld-OOUples  (mid'ku-plzX  n.piL  In  Soott 
law,  the  writings  by  which  an  heir,  assignee, 
or  adjudger  is  connected  with  a  precept  of 
sasine  granted  in  favour  of  his  predecessor 
or  author,  which,  when  such  heir,  Ac,  takes 
faif ef tment  in  virtue  of  such  precept,  must 
be  deduced  in  the  instrumoit  of  sasine. 

Mid-course  (mldlcOrsX  n.  1.  The  middle  of 
the  course  or  way.  '  The  day's  mid-eourte.' 
MiUon. — 2.  A  middle  way  or  mode  of  pro- 
cedure; a  mode  of  procedure  intermediate 
between  other  two;  as,  there  are  three 
courses,  and  I  purpose  to  adopt  the  mid- 
eourte. 

Mid-day  (ndd'd&X  a.    Pertaining  to  noon ; 
meridional    'Tired  in  the  mid-day  heat 
Shak.    'The  mid-day  sun.'    Addison. 

Mid-day  (mid'daX  n.  The  middle  of  the 
day;  noon. 

At  mid-day,  O  king,  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from 
heaTen,  above  the  bSghtness  of  the  sun. 

Acts  xxvi.  13. 
Ifidd/^n  (mid'nX  n.  [X.  Sax.  midding,  same 
word  as  Dan.  mdddvng,  mdgdynqe,  a  dung 
heap,  from  mdg,  muck,  dung,  and  dynge,  a 
heap.]  A  dunghill  [Provincial  English  and 
Scotcn.}— Midden  crow,  a  name  given  in 
some  parts  of  Ensland  to  the  common  crow. 
Mlddestt  (mid'estX  a.  superL  of  mtd.  Mid- 
most   Spenter. 

Mlddestt  (mid'estX  n.    Midst;  middle. 
About  the  tniddtst  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Fuller. 

Mifldlft  (mid 'IX  o.;  no  compar.;  superl 
middlenu)tt.  [From  mid:  A.  Sax.  D.  and 
Dan.  middel,  G.  mitul,  middle.    See  Mid.] 

1.  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes;  form- 
ing a  mean;  as,  the  middle  point  of  a  line  or 
circle;  the  middle  station  of  life. 

There  are  flowers  of  tniddU  summer,  and 
I  think  they  arc  given  to  men  of  middle  age.  Skak. 
O  grant  me.  Heaven,  a  middle  state. 
Neither  too  humble  nor  too  great        Malttt. 

2.  Intermediate;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Sir  y.  Davies. 

—Middle  aget,  the  ages  or  period  of  time 
extending  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe, 
or  from  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  tiie 
fifteenth  oenturv  of  the  Christian  era.— 
Middle  dittance.  in  painting,  same  tut  Middle 
Oround. —Middle  latUude,\Ti  navig.  the  mean 
of  two  latitudes,  equal  to  half  the  difference 
of  the  latitude  left,  and  the  latitude  arrived 
at,  when  they  are  of  the  same  name,  and 
equal  to  half  their  sum  when  they  are  of 
contrary  tAmtt.- Middle-latitude  tailing, 
that  mode  of  saillns  in  which  the  difference 
of  longitude  is  estimated  by  means  of  the 
differences  of  latitude,  and  the  intermediate 
departure,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  arc 
of  a  parallel  of  latitude,  at  the  intermediate 
or  middle  latitude.— Jftddl«  pott,  in  arch. 
the  same  as  Kingpott.— Middle  quariert  of 
a  column,  in  arch,  a  name  given  to  the 
four  Quarters  of  a  column  divided  by  hori- 
zontal sections,  forming  angles  of  45°  on  the 
Slan.— Jfiddttf  raU,  in  carp,  the  rail  of  a 
oor  level  with  the  hand,  on  which  the  lock 
is  usually  fixed,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  lock  rail— Middle  term.  In  logic, 
the  middle  term  of  a  categorical  syllogism 
is  that  wiUi  which  the  two  extremes  of  the 
conclusion  are  separatelv  compared.  Bee 
Syllooism.  —Middle  voice,  in  gram,  that 
voice  which  has  as  its  proper  function  to 
express  that  the  subject  does  something  to 
or  for  himself.  There  is  such  a  voice  in 
Greek. 

Middle  (mid 'IX  n.  1.  The  point  or  part 
equally  alstant  from  the  extremities. 

See.  there  come  peoi^  down  by  the  middle  otthe 
land.  Judg.  ix.  37. 

2.  An  intervening  point  or  part  in  space. 

time,  or  order;  something  intermediate ;  a 

mean.— if iddie  and  centre  are  not  always 

used  synonymously.  Centre  is  most  properly 

applied  to  circular,  globular,  or  regular 

bodies;  middle  is  used  with  less  deflniteness. 

We  say  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  of  the  solar 

mtem:  the  middle  of  a  page,  the  middle  of 

the  night  or  of  the  month. 

Middle  (midlX  v.t  1.  To  place  in  the  mid- 
dle. Specifically— 2.  In  football,  to  kick  or 
drive  (the  ball)  into  the  middle,  so  that  it 
mtiy  be  kicked  through  the  goal 

MUUUe-age  (mldl-aJX  a.  Behiting  to  the 
middle  ages;  mediieval;  as,  middle -age 
writera 


Middle^lged  (midl-ajdX  a.  Being  about 
the  middle  of  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  By 
a  middle-aged  man  is  generally  understood 
a  man  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  to 
forty-five  or  fifty. 

Mlddle-^dasB  (mid'l-klasX  n.  The  class 
holding  a  social  position  between  mechanics 
and  the  aristocracv.  It  includes  profesaiouid 
men,  smaller  landed  proprietors,  bankov, 
merchants,  great  farmers,  and  the  like. 

Mlddle-Olau  (midl-klasX  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  middle-classes. 

I,  for  one,  very  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  tiiat 
this  must  be  viewed  as  a  middle-class  enfranchise- 
ment. Gladstone. 

—Middle-elatt  esuLminationt,  annual  exami- 
nations held  by  a  university  for  persons  who 
are  not  memben.  The  subjects  range  from 
reading,  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  history  and  grammar, 
to  political  economy,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  mathematics,  chemistry,  soology, 
botany,  geol^y,  drawing,  music,  &o.  Cer- 
tificates of  efficiency  are  granted  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  and  Oxford  grants  the 
diploma  of  associate  of  arts  (A.  A.)  to  those 
who  pass  the  senior  examination.— JfiddZe- 
clatt  tehoolt,  schools  established  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  middle-classes,  in- 
termediate between  primary  schools  and  the 
great  public  schools. 

Middle-earth  (midl.«rthX  n.  rA.Sax.  m<d- 
dan-eard,  the  world.]  The  world,  regarded 
as  placed  midMray  between  heaven  and  hell 

The  maid  is  bdm  of  middle-earth. 

And  may  of  man  be  won ; 

Though  there  have  glided,  since  her  birth, 

Hve  hundred  years  and  one.       Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Middle-groniuKmida-groundXn.  la  paint- 
ing, that  part  of  a  picture  between  the  fore- 
ground and  the  Imck-ground;  the  central 
portion  of  a  picture  regarded  prospectively. 

Middle-man  (midl-manX  f^  1-  An  agent 
or  intermediaiy  between  two  parties,  as  an 
intermediary  buyer  between  the  exporter 
or  manufacturer  of  goods  and  the  retail 
dealer,  or  between  a  wholesale  and  a  retail 
dealer;  specifically,  in  Ireland,  middle-men 
are  such  as  take  land  of  the  proprieton  in 
large  tracts,  and  then  rent  it  out  in  small 

Eortlons  to  the  peasantry  at  a  greatly  en- 
anoed  price.— 2.  A  man  of  intermediate 
rank;  a  commoner.  '  The  great  parliament- 
ary middle-man.*  Disraeli.— Z.  Milit  the 
man  who  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  file  of 
soldiers. 

Middlemost  (midl-m68t),  a.  Being  in  the 
middle,  or  nearest  the  middle  of  a  number 
of  things  that  are  near  the  middle;  mid- 
most 

The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first,  and  the  middle- 
tnost  next,  and  the  Innermost  last.       ^(>  /.  Newton. 

Mflldle-elxed(mid1-rizdXa.  Being  of  middle 
or  average  size. 

Middle-Unt  (midl-tintX  n.  In  painting,  a 
mixed  tint,  or  one  in  which  bright  coloun 
do  not  predominate. 

MlddllllS  (midlingX  «•  [A.  Sax.  midlene, 
middling,  mean,  from  middel,  middle.  See 
MiDDLK,  Mid.]  Of  middle  rank,  state,  size, 
or  quality;  about  equally  distant  from  the 
extremes ;  moderate ;  mediocre ;  as.  a  man 
of  middling  capacity  or  undentanding ;  a 
fruit  of  a  middling  quality. 

Longinus  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  some- 
tiroes  errs  to  the  ntiddliug  or  indinerent  one  which 
makes  few  foulu  but  seldom  rises  to  any  excellence. 

Dryden. 

MiddllDSly  (midOing-U),  adv.  Passably;  in- 
differentiy. 

Middling8(midlingzX  n.pl.  The  coarser  part 
of  flour;lntermediate  between  fine  flour  and 
bran. 

Middy  (mld'iX  n.  A  colloquial  abbreviation 
foriridcAipman. 

Mid-earth  (mid'drthX  n.  The  middle  of  the 
earth. 

Mld-featlier  (mid'feTH-^X  »•  1°  the  tieam- 
engine,  a  vertical  water  space  in  a  fire-box 
or  combustion-chamber. 

Mldgard  (mid'gftrdX  »•  [Icel,  lit  mid-yard 
or  mid-garth;  comp.  asgard.]  In  Scand. 
myth,  the  abode  of  tne  human  race,  formed 
out  of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymir,  one  of  the  firet 
giants,  and  Joined  to  Asgard,  or  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  by  the  rainbow-bridge.  See 
Asgard. 

Midge  (miJX  n.  [A.  Sax.  mygge,  micge,  mieg. 
a  ^dge;  8w.  my^a,  Dan.  myg,  0.0.  mucca, 
VMtgga,  G.  miicke,  a  gnat  or  midge;  allied 
to  L.  mutca  (whence  Fr.  mouche),  Gr.  mvia, 
Skr.  makthika,  a  fly]  The  ordinary  English 
name  given  to  numerous  minute  species  of 
TipulidsD,  resembling   the  common   gnat 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       mh,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not  mbve;      tilbe,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  tey. 


They  chldt;  belona  to  tbaniMns  Ttpula, 
Chiroooniui,  Bimlilh.  Ac  nic  eggi  mn  d» 
poiiud  in  Kkter.  irben  (Ii«)>  ODdtisa  neU- 

pnpiB,  In  which  latter  lUU  when  ripe  they 
Ti«e  b>  the  Burfkce,  ud  Cha  Inugo  or  perf  ect 


■U(ISM(inti'^t), 


4  dim.  of  mjdj^.  ]    The 

■Id-llMTaQ  (mldlieif-n),  n.  I,  The  middle 
of  the  tkjf  or  lie«T«ii.— S.  In  attnm.  a  lech- 
nlol  tann  tor  the  point  dI  the  ecllptle  whlcb 
■-  in^^lhe mertdlui M •nyfl*' " 


KUd-IlOIIIImld 
the  day.  MiU. 
MU-lmim" 


mlddle  part  ol 

, (mldlm-pedJ-ment).  n, 

a  lau.  in  InteimedUle  bar  to  the 

camplatlon  of  i  right 
auiuddnldluid).  a.    I.  Belos  fa  the  In- 
terior CDUbtry^  difttent  from  the  coart  or 


eoimtiet  oJ  EngUnd.- _.  ...  _. 

land :  Hedlterranean.     Drudtn. 
Htdland  (midland),  n.     The  Interior  ol  a 

eountn':  eepeelaUy  applied  to  the  Inland 

cantral  portion  ot  England. 
1IU1«S  (midlBg).  tiTTho  middle  of  the  legi 

aa,  bobta  coming  up  to  midltg 
KldlHIt  (mldlent).  n.   The  middle  of  Lent. 
MUlanttU  (mld'lent-lng},  n.     Same  ai 

irDUnvvTohkh  lee). 

A  nitom  mil  leulnea  Ix  m"i7  p.m  of  EnRland. 

WdUfa  (mldlin.  n.    The  middle  ol  lUe  or 

the  luuaL  age  of  man. 
KUt-QUln  (mld'Riln^  n.   The  middle  of  the 


^t  (mld'nlt),  a.    1.  Being  or  ocrur- 

rlng  In  the  middle  ot  the  night;  aa.  midnight 
Mudle*— S.  Dark  aa  mldDight;  vary  derli; 
aa,  mfdti^^  gloom. 

KU-noon  (mtd'odn),  n.  The  middle  ol  the 
day;  noon.  'It  wa*  the  deep  mi4-niKni.' 
Tmnytan, 

Hldrlb  (mldTIb),  n.  In  Aot  a  eonUnnatlan 
ol  the  petiole,  eitendlng  from  the  hue  to 

■idrdrftnld'rit),  n.    lA.»tx.midlir(f-mid. 


dhrif.a 


J  wbleb  dlTli 

itlei,  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
iwllhgutasndnufr^.'    SSkoJt. 


rnplratory 

Into  two  ca' 
'All  filled  n 
MimaaCmld-iexn,    mo  miua 
the  open  aea.— TAe  Mid  Sta.  the  Medilem- 

WdlUp(nild'ihlp).  D.  Being  or  belonging 
lo  the  middle  of  a  >h<p;  ai.  a  miiMip  beam. 
—MidtAip  btad.  the  broadeit  frame  In  a 
ahlp  meanred  from  one  ilile  of  a  iblp  to  the 
other,    CaUad  alio  Dtad-flat  and  Miditiip- 

WdaUpntail  (mld'>hlp.man),  n.  [Prom  hli 
rank  being  in  the  middle  between  that  ol  a 
■aparlorolBceraadaeoDmoD  Maman.)  A 
patt]'  oflkcer  Id  the  royal  navy,  occnpylsg 
the  bigheet  rank  ameag  the  pettj  ofllcen. 
No  penon  can  be  apfx^ted  a  midahipman 
till  Be  baa  Mnred  at  leait  one  year  ai  a 
cadeK  and  paaiad  hla  eumlnaUoni  literary 
and  WDfeadonaL  After  ali  yeara'  aervica  In 
aU.  and  pwolng  further  aumlnatloni,  the 
midthlpman  la  promoted  to  the  raok  of 
aob-UantMiaDt,  vbaD.  U  he  !•  nhieteen  yeara 
of  age.  ■»  li  ettelble  to  the  lank  of  Uenten- 
ant.  The  mtdulpman'a  time  la  principally 
oeonpled  In  reoalflBf  tnatnctlon,  both  llla- 
lary  and  tmhiilonat  and  Ma  epeelal  dntlet 
aa  an  omcer  are  to  paw  the  order*  ol  the 
captain  and  aanrlor  offlcen  to  the  aeamen 
and  nmarlnlena  the  partomiaDca  ol  them. 

muahtpu  <mld'BhlpaX  wtt.  In  the  middle 
at  a  ahip:  more  properly  amUiMja. 

■W4ll&a(mld-ihlpa),nf>l.  ATaui.  the  ttm- 
bera  at  tho  broadert  part  of  a  veieeL 

10d-<kT  (mld'ilci),  ode.  In  the  middle  ol 
thetky.    UiUm. 

KldatCmldatl,!!.  [Formerly  midifii.  myililM, 
to  which  a  1  wu  lacked  on.  aa  in  agaiaU, 
amtfit;  middu  being  originally  the  genlt, 
ol  nudde,  mid,  altarwarda  conierted  Into 


—In  On  miiUl,  (a)  among;  aa.  in  the  midi 


country,  community,  or  locletj,  in  whlc 
we.  yon.  they,  lite ;  aa,  great  evUi  hare  i 
late  appeared  in  our  muuf. 


writenonEngllih,  bu*  wLuiuui 
file  lame  Idiom  li  round  In  Anglo-^iuuii,  uiu 
■Imllar  idlomi  an  common  In  Eogliih.  Sea 
(be  following  extract. 


Hi  lubiveilH  ■ealltre,  BBivtHally.  uid  hiobjKilvD 

f?nid?e,  v«n  onen,  idh  b«  expJF^UFd  prTpollrlvrlv. 
nr  fTM  iMnXllDt  'Ion  ^inMi»llng  Aon  Cocl,' 


lUlo^cu  p^fplCI 


HUct  (midit).  pnm.     PoatlcallT  naed  lor 

AlHliUt.    'Trom  midat  the  golden  oload.' 


(mid'atrim),  n.    The  middle  ot 


,*r),  n.    T 
a  lolitlce, 


ilot  June.— Jfidiu 
the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptlit;  It  D 
mmonly  reckoned  the  «lh  ot  Jane.  On 
Idiummei  ere,  oc  the  e>e  ot  the  leut  ot 

'  kindle  Brei  (called  SL  John'i  Area)  opon 
Ui  in  celebtatiDn  of  the 
-       '  tlonawi 

Oorgeotu 

,.-*. 

parlor  {ml(l'i<t-p«-rt-tr).n.    In  5»te 
taar,  one  who  11  lupertor  to  thoae  below 

Wd-'mld  (mld'wild),  n.     game  aa  Jl«l- 

aidirudt  (mld'witd).  ndc.   [A.  Bai.  nudde. 

iKord.]    In  or  toward!  the  mldit 
Hld-mrdt  (mld'wtrd),  a.     Being  iltuated 

In  the  middle. 
moww  (mld'wl). 

the  middle  of  the  wi 


tall.' 


1>  indi- 


rect or  in  the  midiMi  - 

HldW  (mid'wi).  a.     Belngin  the  middle 

ehoDgbi  that  wing  the  tnulvav  air.'  Sl>ak. 
MldWMT (mld'wk). ado.  Inthemlddleof  the 
»ay  or  dlitance;  half-way.  •  Kidvav  be- 
tween your  tenU  and  willi  of  Troy,'  Shak. 

Mld-wlOkM  (mid'wik-el).  n.  Id  crCekel.  one 
ol  the  llelden  atandlng  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  batcmeo.  Mid-mctil  m  itandi 
■o  the  right  of  the  bataman  who  i>  atriking, 
mfd-iiia&lr^tohlaleft. 

ICdwUt  (mld'wlt).  n.  [Trom  O  E.  and 
A.  Sax  m>d,  with  (O.  iniO,  and  wife;  comp 
Sp.  and  Pg.  Mmodra.  a  midwife,  U'^L,  cum, 

that  aiiliU  other' women  in  chlld-bhth;  a 
female  practitioner  ol  the  obatatric  art. 
'Thefalriei' midwi/e.'    Shot. 

KUwU«(mld'wlf),i>.<.  To  perform  the  omaa 
of  midwite. 

Wdwlft,  KldVlTt  (mid'wU.  mld-wlr),  v.t 
1.  To  aMiat  in  chUd.blrth.  '  Midmeing  an 
abboia'  fir«i»C.~£.  To  aid  In  brinRing  into 
being  by  acting  the  part  of  a  mldwite;  to 
aialit  In  bringing  to  light. 


'  KldTrtftrjr(mId'wU-rlormia^rt(-rfl,n.  I.  The 

art  or  practico  ol  Bialitlng  women  In  chlld- 

.    Irirth;  ohatetricL-I  A^tUnce  at  cbild- 


blrlh.— 3.  Help  or  co-operation  Id  pndnc- 

Huty  tnia  4nd  too  aibbHICFUa  fowFri, 


^^.; 


mdwlfiah  fmid'wlMiL.,  _. 

pertaining  to  the  dutlei  ol  a  mldwift 

Hiil-wlnt«r  (mld'»in-t«r),  n.  The  middle 
ol  winter,  or  the  winter  lolitice,  December 
SI,  At  the  aererity  ot  winter  hi  thii  coun- 
try talli  in  January  and  February,  the  word 
ordinarily  dehotea  thii  period,  or  iome 
weeka  after  tha  winter  lolatice. 

■lalnlt*  (mi'em-ll),  n.  A  variety  ol  dolo- 
mite  or  magnealan  limettone.  Ant  tonnd  at 
MiemB.  InTnicany.  It  occura  mauiva,  or 
cryitalliied  In  flat,  double,  thrae-ilded  pyra- 
mlda    Ita  colour  ii  light  green  or  greenlih- 

Man  (mtn),  n.  [From  Fr.  nine,  air.  coun- 
tenance, mien,  derived  by  Dlea  from  L. 
mine,  to  drive  wilh  Ihreati  (nfno,  a  threat). 


■lATgl  (mtv).  v.t    To  move;  to  agitate. 
KlW(mir).  n.     [Comp.  Frov.  O.  muff  inllen- 


1  veaillght  offence;  to 

1  a.    Slightly  oftanded ; 

]  lie  otmaj/. 

1  Sax.  mi'AI.  alio  iMoAt, 

at  Mflv.  A,  8a>.  vagan, 

0.macAi,might,power.  SeeMir.J  StnngOi: 
lorce;  power;  primarily  and  chlelly.  bedUy 
ttrength  or  phyalcal  power;  but  alao  mental 
power;  power  of  will;  political  power. 

wkih  tUliliRlanutd  hb>q<rAf.  j  Chr.  kkU  svl  ^o! 
ci'Ji'cU"'*^  -t*  en  17  ~**/^(»  iiMj™ 
—With  tnlghl  and  ma(n.  with  the  ntmoat 
atrength  or  bodily  exertion :  a  tautological 
phtaie,  at  both  worda  are  Irom  the  aame 
root,  and  mean  tha  aame  thing. 

lOJlitnilJmiftulVa,     MIgMy;  noweiful. 

^Tha  mighffid  goii.-  SAaii.  'Hit  m^Al- 
/ul  hand  ttrlklng  great  blowt.'    Tennvam. 


lUlT  (mit'l-ll).  ode.     [Ftom  migl 


flUjiniuv  oraarein  an   tninga'     L^nftHat 

uui  cf  r  mi;rAn(T  uBto  God.  ;ao.ULa. 

t.  Greatly;  to  a  great  dagrea;  Terr  mnch. 
[Now  only  colloq.] 
SoM^'A'i^ffrcvUia  wordofCodandprpviillHl. 


KKHttneM  (min-nei),  n.  1,  HUte  or  attri- 
bute ot  betas  mighty:  power;  greatneai; 
bel^t  ot  dignity. 

£.  A  title  ol  dignity;  aa,  their  High  MigUi- 

Hl^tU  (mlehl'na).  Might  not.  [Scotch.) 
Hlgbtr  (mlt^.  a.  [A.  Sax.  mihUg.  See 
Mram.]  1,  Having  great  power,  whether 
bodily  power  or  power  ot  any  other  kind ; 
vigoroua;  atrong;  powerful;  often  need  In 
addreat  at  an  epithet  of  honour,  '  Meet 
tnu'iru  duke,  vouchiate  me  apeak  a  word.' 

i.  Vei7  gnat;  vait; 


™^'<J«i«j^ 


ch.«taln;      Cb.Sc  look;      g.  ^o;     J.iob;      h.  FT.  ton;      ng.  alHff;      *B,  U«n;  th.  lUn;      ».  irtg;    wh.  laAlg;    ih,  anre.-Sea  Kgy. 
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MIDOE 


4.  Very  small ;  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope;  as,  a  microscovic  insect 

BlioroscopicaUy  (ml-krd-skop'ilc-aMiX  adv. 
By  the  microscope;  with  minute  inspection. 

MicrOBOOPlst  (mlln^skd-pist  or  mi-kros'- 
ko-pist),  n.  One  skilled  or  versed  in  mi- 
croscopy. 

MiorOBCOiyilun  (ml-krd-skd'pi-iimX  n.  The 
Microscope,  a  modem  soawem  constella- 
tion, situated  above  Grus  and  Indus,  at  the 
t unction  of  Capricomus  and  Sagittarius, 
t  contains  ten  stars. 

microtcopy  (mllcros-ko-pi),  n.  The  use  of 
the  microscope;  Investigation  with  the  mi- 
croscope; as,  to  be  skilled  in  microtoopy. 

HioroQpectroBCope  (mi-krd-spek'tr6-skopX 
n.  [Or.  mikroSt  small,  and  E.  tpectrotwpeA  A 
spectroscope  placed  in  connection  with  a 
microscope,  in  order  that  the  absorption 
lines  maybe  the  more  accurately  measured. 
B.  H.  Knight 

lUorospore  (mllcrd-spdr).  n.  [Or.  tntXrrtw. 
small,  and  8p<nra,  a  seed.  ]  A  spore  produced 
in  the  capsule  of  a  lycopod. 

lUcrostlMne  (mllcros-thgnl  n.  [Or.  mikrot. 
small,  and  sthenoi,  strengtn.]  A  member  or 
one  of  the  four  groups  (Archonts,  Megas- 
thenes.  Microsthenes,  Ootlcoids)  into  which 
Dana  divides  mammals.  The  Microsthenes 
include  those  whose  life  svstem  is  small, 
comprising  the  bats,  insectivora,  rodents, 
Ac. 

MicrostlldlllO  (mI'kros-then'IkX  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Microsthenes;  of  a  typically 
small  life  system  or  size. 

Mlcrofftylar  (mi-kr6-8til'6r),  a.  [Or.  mUcrot, 
small,  and  $tylo8,  a  column.]  '  In  arch,  hav- 
ing a  small  style  or  column.— if ierotfi/tor 
arehiUettire,  a  form  of  architecture  in  which 
there  is  a  separate  small  order  to  each  floor. 

lUcrotlierlum  (mi-kr^-thd'ri-um).  n.  [Or. 
mikrot,  small,  and  thirion,  a  wud  beast] 
A  genus  of  extinct  herbivorous  mammals 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  lacustrine 
eocene  beds  of  Puy-de-Ddme.  Their  remains 
show  them  to  have  been  closely  allied  to 
the  Anoplotherium. 

morotome  (mfkrO-tdm),  n.  [Or.  mUcros, 
small,  and  tomoi,  a  cutting.  1  An  instrument 
for  maldng  very  fine  sections  or  slices  of 
objects  to  prepare  them  for  microscopic 
examination. 

moroioa,  morosoarla  (mi-krd-zd'a.  mr- 

kr6-zd-&''ri-a),  n.  pi  [Or.  mikroi,  small,  and 
zda,  animals.]  The  name siven  by  De  Blain- 
ville  to  the  minute  animals  otherwise  gene- 
rally known  as  infusoria. 

lUorosyxiie  (mI1cr&-zImX  n.  [Or.  mikros, 
small,  and  tymi,  yeast]  One  of  a  class  of 
extremely  small  living  solid  particles,  exist- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  and  furnishing  the 
basis  on  which  certain  epizootic  diseases,  as 
sheep-pox  and  glanders,  and  many  epidemic 
diseases,  are  dependent  for  their  existence. 
These  pestiferous  particles  seem  to  have 
some  characters  at  least  in  which  they  re- 
semble ferments,  and  by  multiplying  rapidly 
they  excite  morbid  action  in  aU  the  struc- 
tures with  which  they  come  in  contact  See 
Obem  Theort. 

motnrltion  (mik-tfi-ri'shonX  n.  [L.  mie- 
turio,  to  desire  to  make  water,  from  mingo, 
tntetum,  to  make  water.]  The  desire  of 
making  water,  or  passing  the  urine;  a  mor- 
bid frequency  in  the  passage  of  urine. 

md  ^dX  a. ;  no  compar. ;  superL  midmott. 
[A.  Sax.  midd,  Ooth.  midjtSt  IceL  midr 
hnithr);  of  cognate  origin  with  L.  mediut. 
Or.  messos,  metot  (-^mediot  or  methioa), 
Slcr.  ntadhyoi,  middle.]  Middle;  at  equal 
distance  from  extremes ;  Interveninff.  Mid 
is  much  used  in  com];M)sition  to  indicate  a 
position,  point  of  time,  and  the  like,  mid- 
way between  others,  or  a  position  in  the 
middle;  as.  mid-air,  muf-cbannel,  mid-day, 
mid-way,  Ac. 

md  (mid),  n.  Middle;  midst  <  In  the  mid 
he  had  tne  habit  of  a  monk.'  FuUer.  [Bare.] 

Mida  (mi'da).  n.    The  larva  of  the  bean-fly. 

md-age  (mld'&iX  ^  'Hie  middle  of  life,  or 
persons  of  that  age  collectively.  '  Virgins 
and  boys,  nUd-age,  and  wrinkled  eld.'  Shak. 

md-alr  (mid'&rX  n.    The  middle  of  the  air; 

a  lofty  position  in  the  air. 

No  more  the  moontmbi  Urlcs,  while  Daphne  sinffv. 
SbaD.  lifting  in  mid-air,  suspend  their  wings.   TV/ir. 

Midas  (mVdasX  n.    M.  Oeoff roy^s  name  for  a 
sub-genus  of  South  American  monkeys,  of  a  ' 
small  size,  or  Ouistitis,  including  some  of 
the  marmosets. 

Hidat't-ear  (mrdas-es-^X  ^  ^  '*>oL  a 
species  of  Auricula,  the  A.  muto. 

Mld-Chaimel  (mid  chan-nel),  n.  The  mid- 
dle of  a  channel 


md-chaimel  (mid'chan-nelX  adv.  In  the 
middle  of  a  channel 

Atree 
Was  halMUrooted  from  his  place  and  stoop'd 
To  drench  his  dark  locks  in  the  guij^Ung  wave 
Mid<kaMn€l.  Tetmyson. 

Mld-OOnples  (mid'ku-plzX  n.  pi.  In  ScoU 
law,  the  writings  by  which  an  heir,  assignee, 
or  adjudger  is  connected  with  a  precept  of 
sasine  granted  in  favour  of  his  predecessor 
or  author,  which,  when  such  heir,  Ac,  takes 
taifeftment  in  virtue  of  such  precept,  must 
be  deduced  in  the  instrumoit  of  sasine. 

Mld-^OUrse  (midlcOrsX  n.  1.  The  middle  of 
the  course  or  way.  '  The  day's  mid'Courte.' 
MiUon. — 2.  A  middle  way  or  mode  of  pro- 
cedure; a  mode  of  procedure  intermediate 
between  other  two;  as,  there  are  three 
courses,  and  I  purpose  to  adopt  the  mid- 
eoune. 

lUd-day  (mid'd&X  a.  Pertaining  to  noon ; 
meridional  'Tired  in  the  mid-daj/ heat' 
Shak.    'The  mid-day  sun.'    Addison. 

Mid-day  (mid'daX  n.  The  middle  of  the 
day;  noon. 

At  mid-day,  O  tdng;  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from 
heaven,  above  the  bw^ghtness  of  the  sun. 

Acts  xxvi.  13. 
Midden  (mid'nX  n.  [A.  Sax.  midding,  same 
word  as  Dan.  mddding,  mbgdynqe,  a  dung 
heap,  from  m6g,  muck,  dung,  and  dtpnge,  a 
heap.]  A  dunghill  [Provincial  English  and 
Scotch.]— if ioden  crow,  a  name  given  in 
some  parts  of  England  to  the  common  crow. 
Mlddestt  (mid'estX  a.  superl  of  mtd.  Mid- 
most   Spenser. 

Mlddestt  (mid'estX  n.    Midst;  middle. 
About  the  middesi  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Fu/ler. 

Mifldlft  (mid 'IX  a.;  no  compar.;  superl 
middlemost.  [From  mid;  A.  Sax.  D.  and 
Dan.  middeh  O.  mitul,  middle.    See  Mid.] 

1.  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes;  form- 
ing a  mean;  as,  the  middle  point  of  a  line  or 
circle;  the  middle  station  of  life. 

There  are  flowers  of  middle  summer,  and 

I  think  they  arc  given  to  men  of  middlt  age.  Shak. 

O  ^rant  me.  Heaven,  a  middU  state. 

Neither  too  humble  nor  too  great        Mallet. 

2.  Intermediate;  intervening. 

Win,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Sir  y.  Davits. 

—Middle  ages,  the  ages  or  period  of  time 
extendiuff  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe, 
or  from  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the 
flfteentJl  century  of  the  Christian  era.— 
Middle  distance.  In  painting,  same  m Middle 
Ground.  —Middle  latitude,m  navig.  the  mean 
of  two  latitudes,  equal  to  half  the  difference 
of  the  latitude  left,  and  the  latitude  arrived 
at,  when  they  are  of  the  same  name,  and 
equal  to  half  their  sum  when  they  are  of 
contrary  nnmeB.— Middle-latitude  sailing, 
that  mode  of  sailing  in  which  the  difference 
of  longitude  is  estimated  by  means  of  the 
differences  of  latitude,  and  the  intermediate 
departure,  which  is  sup];K>sed  to  be  an  arc 
of  a  parallel  of  latitude,  at  the  intermediate 
or  middle  h^iitnde.— Middle  post,  in  areh. 
the  same  as  Kvngpott.—MiddUe  quarters  of 
a  column,  in  arch,  a  name  given  to  the 
four  Quarters  of  a  column  divided  by  hori- 
zontal sections,  forming  angles  of  45*  on  the 
Slan.— if idd20  rail,  in  carp,  the  raH  of  a 
oor  level  with  the  hand,  on  which  the  lock 
is  usually  fixed,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  UKk  rail— Middle  term.  In  logic, 
the  middle  term  of  a  categorical  syllogism 
is  that  witii  which  the  two  extremes  of  the 
conclusion  are  separatelv  compared.  See 
Syllooism.  —  ifiddte  voice,  in  pram,  that 
voice  which  has  as  its  proper  function  to 
express  that  the  subject  does  something  to 
or  for  himself.  There  is  such  a  voice  in 
Oreek. 

Middle  (mid'lX  n.  1.  The  point  or  part 
equally  aistant  from  the  extremities. 

See,  there  come  peoi^  down  by  the  middlt  at  the 
land.  Judg.  ix.  37. 

2.  An  intervening  point  or  part  in  space, 
time,  or  order;  something  intermediate ;  a 
mean.— Jfidd[«  and  centre  are  not  always 
used  synonymously.  CSentre  is  most  properly 
applied  to  circular,  globular,  or  regular 
bodies;  middle  is  used  with  less  deflniteness. 
We  say  the  centre  of  a  drcle  or  of  the  solar 
mtem:  the  middle  of  a  page,  the  middle  of 
the  night  or  of  the  month. 

Middle  (midlX  vt  1.  To  place  in  the  mid- 
dle. Specifically— 2.  In  /ootbaU,  to  kick  or 
drive  (the  ball)  into  the  middle,  so  that  it 
may  be  kicked  through  the  goal 

Mlddle-ace  ( mida-aj ),  a.  BeUting  to  the 
mediaeval ;  as,  middle  -  age 


middle  ages; 
writers. 


Middle^lged  (midl-ajdX  a.  Being  about 
the  middle  of  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  By 
a  middle-aged  man  is  generally  understood 
a  man  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  to 
forty-five  or  fifty. 

Mlddle-Olass  (mid'l-klasX  n.  The  clasa 
holding  a  social  position  between  mechanics 
and  the  aristocracy.  It  includes  professional 
men,  smaller  landed  proprietors,  bankers, 
merchants,  great  farmers,  and  the  like. 

Middle-idass  (midl-klasX  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  middle-classes. 

I.  for  one.  very  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  that 
this  must  be  viewed  as  a  middlt-<lass  enfranchise- 
ment. GladttoMt. 

—Middie-class  examinations,  annual  exami- 
nations held  by  a  university  for  persons  who 
are  not  members.  The  subjects  range  from 
reading,  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  history  and  grammar, 
to  political  economy,  Latin,  Oreek,  French, 
Oerman,  mathematics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  drawing,  music,  Ac  Cer- 
tificates of  efliciency  are  nanted  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  and  i)xford  grants  the 
diploma  of  associate  of  arts  (A.  A.)  to  those 
who  pass  the  senior  examination.— Jfidd2«- 
class  schools,  schools  established  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  middle-classes,  in- 
termediate between  primary  schools  and  the 
great  public  schools. 

Middle-earth  (midl-tethX  n.  [A.Sax.mid- 
dan-eard,  the  world.]  The  world,  regarded 
as  placed  midway  between  heaven  and  hell 

The  maid  is  bdm  of  middle-earth. 

And  may  of  man  be  won ; 

Though  there  have  glided,  since  her  birth. 

nve  hundred  years  and  one.       Sir  IV.  Sect/. 

Middle-gronnd  (midl-ground),  7k  In  paint- 
ing, that  part  of  a  picture  between  the  fore- 
ground and  the  Imck-ground;  the  central 
portion  of  a  picture  regarded  prospectively. 

Middle-man  (midl-manX  n.  1.  An  agent 
or  intermediary  between  two  parties,  as  an 
intermediary  buyer  between  the  exporter 
or  manufacturer  of  goods  and  the  retail 
dealer,  or  between  a  wholesale  and  a  retail 
dealer;  siMcifically,  in  Ireland,  middle-men 
are  such  as  take  land  of  the  proprietors  in 
large  tracts,  and  then  rent  it  out  in  small 

Eortions  to  tiie  peasantry  at  a  greatly  en- 
anoed  price.— 2.  A  man  of  intermediate 
rank;  a  commoner.  '  The  great  parliament- 
ary middle-man.*  Disraeli.— Z.  Milit.  the 
man  who  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  file  of 
soldiers. 

Middlemost  (midl-m6st),  a.  Being  in  the 
middle,  or  nearest  the  middle  of  a  number 
of  things  that  are  near  the  middle;  mid- 
most 

The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first,  and  the  middlt- 
most  next,  and  the  Innermost  last       Sir  I.  Newton. 

Mflldle-elxed(midl-rizdXa.  Being  of  middle 
or  average  size. 

Mlddle-unt  (midl-tintX  n.  In  painting,  a 
mixed  tint,  or  one  in  which  bright  colours 
do  not  predominate. 

^ililHwg  (midOingX  a.  [A.  Sax.  midlene, 
middling,  mean,  from  mxddel,  middle.  See 
MIDDLK.  Mid.]  Of  middle  ranlc,  state,  size, 
or  quality;  about  equally  distant  from  the 
extremes ;  moderate ;  mediocre ;  as.  a  man 
of  middling  capacity  or  understanding;  a 
fruit  of  a  middling  quality. 

Longinu«  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  some- 
times errs  to  the  tniddling^  or  indifferent  one  which 
makes  few  faults  but  seldom  rises  to  any  excellence. 

Drydat. 

Mlddlimdy  (midOing-liX  adv.  Passably;  in- 
differently. 

Mlddlillg8(mid1ingzX^l>^-  The  coarser  part 
of  flour;lntermediate  between  fine  flour  and 
bran. 

Middy  (mid'iX  n.  A  colloquial  abbreviation 
foriria«Atpman. 

Mid-earth  (mid'drthX  n.  The  middle  of  the 
earth. 

Mid-featber  (mid'felH-^rX  n.  in  the  steam- 
engine,  a  vertical  water  space  in  a  fire-box 
or  combustion-chamber. 

Mldgard (mid'glirdX  n.  [Icel,  lit.  mldyard 
or  mid-garth;  comp.  tUgard.]  In  Scand. 
myth,  the  abode  of  the  human  race,  formed 
out  of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymir,  one  of  the  first 
giants,  and  Joined  to  Asgard,  or  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  by  the  rainbow-bridge.  See 
ASOARD. 

Midge  (milX  ^  [A.  Sax.  mygge,  mirge,  micg, 
a  nudge;  Sw.  mygga,  Dan.  myg,  0.0.  mueea, 
muaga,  O.  miicke,  a  gnat  or  midge;  allied 
to  L  musca  (whence  Fr.  mauehe).  Or.  mvia, 
Skr.  makshikd,  a  fly.]  The  ordinary  English 
name  given  to  numerous  minute  species  of 
Tipulidie,  resembling   the  common   gnat. 


Fate.  Ar,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not  move;      tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       U.  Sc.  abt«ne;     y,  Sc.  ley. 


rlH  (o  tbg  (Uttac*,  ami 


hsrathSTondenni  mtttr 

litter  lUEe  wheD  rtpe  (bay 

Inugo  or  pailMt 

.  ol  miitifi.]    Tb« 
L    L  Tha  Diiddls 


MU-IlOnrinild 
tha  dij.     JUtUi 


Hldgatdoiret).'^     [Ad!n 
Wd-hMnn  (mld-heT-D). 
of  Uia  >ky  Dt  buna.— 1  in  umn  ■  ucn- 
nliial  tenn  (or  Ihs  Doint  afthescllptlc  which 
M  RDvjlTeii  moment 
r).  n.   Tbt  mlddla  put  d( 

(mldlm-pad-l-nioit),  n. 

, jntermadfite  bir  to  tha 

oomplaUoa  ot  a  right 

lUdland  (m[d1uid),  a.     I.  BiIdk  In  tha  In- 
'  ir  count!?:  distant  from  Uia  oaaat  or 
ihora:  aa,  midtand  towni;  tha  midland 
itlei  ol  England— I    SarroDDdad  by 
-■  —     -         II     Dndm. 

n.    The  Interior  ol  1 
ldIit:  npwially  applied  to  the  toland 
itral  ponlon  ol  Enaland. 
l«g  (mldlag).  n.    Tha  mlddla  of  Uie  leg; 


moitf „. 

M.  boota  coming  ui 
]IldlMlt(inld'lent> 


midltg. 


.  Tha  mlddla  el  Lant 

i«iii«nttii»  (mld'lenl-lng),  n.     Bame  aa 
JToEjUri^whlch  aea> 

KtdlUB  (mldlir),  >L    The  middle  of  lUe  or 

■Qd-nuttn  finid'minX  n.  Tha  middle  at  the 

Kldmoilt (mid'mait),  a.  latheverymtddla; 
middlamoat  ■Nlglit'amUnKMCatlllathoiii.' 


Ut  (mld'nlt), 
loetTa  o'cloci 


iidnifAl  gloi 
I00ll(mrd'n< 


TvnnvKm. 
Mldllb  (ml 


ild-rjb),  n 


In  tec  a 


^     it  the  lat 
lIldIlir(mld'rH),n.    ,...._..       .     .     .     .. 

and  kiV,  the  belly.)  The  dlaphraam;  the 
mplTataiy  muacle  which  dlTidei  llie  Imnk 
Into  two  cavltlaa,  the  thoni  and  abdomen. 
■" midrif.'    S^at. 


«  (mlJ'ie).  n.    Them 

the  open  aaa.~rA<  Kid  Sm,  the  Medltena- 
neaaBaa. 

HllUlLlII  (mld'ihlp),  a.  Being  or  belonging 
to  the  middle  of  a  ship;  a<,anudaAuj  bam. 
—Miditiip  tend,  the  bcoadeit  frame  in  a 
thlp  meaiured  Irom  one  aide  nl  a  ihip  to  tha 
other.    Called  alao  Dtad-flat  and  MiOMp- 

■ld«ltlpmjtll(mld'ebip-mau).  n.  [Fiomhli 
nnk  being  -  •—  -•■•^•~ '— "■-  -'  - 


MO  oOcei  in  the  royal  Davy,  occDfylng 
Ilia  talgheat  nnk  mmiji  the  pett;  offloen. 
Ho  penoD  oan  ba  i 
UU  na  baa  aarrad 
odat,  and  nuaed 
and  prafe^oiiaL 

■IL  and  puAw  « 

mldihlpman  ti  promoted  to  tho  rank  ol 
nb-Ueotaiint,  when,  U  he  I)  nineteen  yeara 
of  ^Ow  la  ditblelo  the  rank  ol  llenlen- 
■Bt  1lM  midihlpmaa'i  time  li  principally 
oocopied  In  reoalTing  InaUnetlon,  botb  Ute- 
niyand  protaiilanal,  and  hit  qnlal  dnUaa 


aS  (i^arlntend  the  performance  ot  them. 
■UlUn  (mid-ihipax  ode.    In  tha  middle 

of  a  ahlp:  more  propaily  amidthipt. 
■Id-4ll&«(mld'ihlpi),n]>(^  /Taut,  the  Hm- 

ben  atlhe  broadart  part  of  a  TeaieL 
MU-akT  (mfd'ikn.  ode.     In  the  middle  of 

the  aky,     MiUan. 
|U(Ut|mldit),n.  [Potmerly  middM.  n^ddH, 

to  which  a  I  waa  tacked  on.  aa  In  (WtiaM. 

amMoel;  ntddM  being  originally  the  nnlt 

ot  mAde,  mid,  atterwarda  ooarerted  Into 


It,  (a)  among;  aa.  In  tha  midti 
e.  (Ailntolvadln.iuiraunrti^d, 
edby:  orln  the  thlckeit  part, 
haof;  aa.  <n  lA<  m>d(t  of  aOlc 


aiuntrir,  commnnlty,  or  lodety,  tn  which 
we.  yon.  thay,  lire ;  ai,  gnat  evlli  have  at 
late  appeared  in  our  mi'dif. 


Thete  pltntaihave  been  oblacted  to  by  ume 
writer!  on  engllah,  but  with  no  good  reaion. 
The  lame  Idiom  li  found  In  Anglo-SBIDD,  and 


Illdit  (mldit),  pnv.  Poetically  need  for 
Anidu.  'From  muW  (he  Rolden  eload.' 
If  film. 

Thay  left  SIC  •rnUri  my  encndn.         IMmt. 

Ktdrt  (midit),  adv.     In  the  middle. 

Midrtreun  <mld'>tr«m}.  n.    The  mld'^ol 


(mld'aa 


of  lummer:  tha  rammer  eouUce,  about  the 
Hit  Dl  Juoa—JlldnimnKr  day  [■  the  teaat 
of  the  natlTlty  of  St.  John  tha  BapUit;  It  It 
commonly  reckoned  the  Ilth  ot  June.  On 
mjdiummer  ere,  or  the  eve  of  the  feaat  ol 
SL  John,  It  waa  the  cnitom  In  farmer  timet 
to  kindle  free  (called  Bt  John'i  flrea)  opon 
hllli  In  celebration  ol  tha  lummer  aolillce 
and  variouiioperetltlona  were  long  praftiied 
on  tbifl  occaalon.  '  Oorgeoui  aa  the  inn  at 
nidnmmer/    Skat. 

Hlll-mumior  (mld'ia-pi-ri-tr),  n.  In  ^esU 
laa,  one  who  I*  lUperlor  to  thoae  below 
bini.  and  Taiaal  to  thoM  ebon  bim, 

lUd-iraU  (mld'Wttld).  n.    Same  aa  Jfud- 

Htdmrdl  (mid'wtrd).  ode.  [A.  Sax.  mtdde- 
uwanl.l    Id  or  toward!  tha  mldit 
Mld-mtrdl  (mld'wird),  «    Belnc  tltoaled 


Hld^ 


as 


llHV  'twtit 

Pathiindi- 

rector  In  the  niidmif  faint'    Mdion. 

KldWV  (mld'w&i.  a.  Baingln  the  middle 
of  tha  way  or  dlaune*.  'The  crowi  and 
ehoughsthatwInEthetnlduavatr.'  aluik. 

Wdwur  (mld'w»X ode.  Inlhemldillaof  tha 
way  ot  dltUnce;  half-way.  -IHdiaiy  be- 
tween your  tenti  and  walli  of  Troy.'  Stat. 
Shq  P*tt  U>  gUACc  mU^mjf.  Drydn. 

llld-wlcket(mtd'wlk-et).n.  In  crfetel,  on. 
of  Iheflddeia  -■— " ■-— •  ■■-" 


jhOd-bhth;  a 

female  pnctltloner  of  tha  obatatHc  art, 

"The  talrlei' miJfi^i.'    SAo)'. 
lOdWiAfmid'wIO.e.L  To  pelf orm  the  oOce 

of  mldwUe. 
MUwtfe,  Wdwlra  (mld'wlf.  mld'wlr),  e.(. 

■  " '-  in  chlld-hltth,     -IfidieirinB  an 

-1.  To  aid  In  bringing  into 

.....  „   iiB  part  ol  a  mldwlle;  to 

aaalit  in  bringing  to  light. 

AV'baoElauUiewiicU.  Wh< 

MldwUWTCmld'wlf-riormld'wlf.nXn.  ITha 
art  or  pnutlca  ot  lailatinK  women  In  child- 
birth: obitetrici.— 1.  Aidnance  at  cblld- 


abbeee.'  Anirini.— 


MipeiaUon  In  prodnc- 


HldwUlih  (mld'wK-iihX  •>.  Li 


Like  I 


Tha  middle 

.. .  &.  December 
L     Ai  tha  aeTarity  of  winter  In  thi 
7  tall!  in  Jennaryand  February,  tl 
rdlnarily  d^otea  thia  period,  oi    _. 
eeki  after  the  winter  tolatlca. 

'-«  (mi'am-lt),  n.     Avuletyoldi 


y.  tbewwd 


llmeatone.  Oiit  to 

r.    It  occun  maailre.  or 
'     * '    three-iidcd  pyre- 


Mitma,  in  Tni 

crvatallliedln „.. 

mlda.    Itioolourla  light  gnen  or  greenlih- 

Hl«n  (mfn),  n.    [From  Fr.  mine,  air,  conn* 


lug:  appearance;  carriage:  a 


\,  air.  couDtenance.  iipaet,  da- 


Mff^fr 


(mItX  n.    [€omp.ProT.  0.  mu/,  inCen- 

I't  degree  of  reaenlment.     '  Little  nrigi 
nwondUatlonK. '    Jjourll.    IColloq.] 


t(,  alio  nvoAt, 

Id  Dan.  nfogi. 
IT.]  BtreniCi: 
chiefly.  boSlly 


— ITiU  migitt  and  wiafn.  with  the  utmat 
ilrenglhor  bodily  eiertlon:  a  tautological 
phiBH,  aa  both  word)  are  from  the  aame 

lUEhUUl  olll"tMl ),  a™*Mlghfy :  powerful 
'The  mwAtM  goda'  SAO*.  -Hie  nvAI- 
tvl  hand  itriklng  great  blowa'  rennwaoA 
iFoetlcaL] 

WKbUlT  (mitl-ll).  ode.     [Trom  nfiUu,] 

•r^::^  — . ..^  „  itnngtl  - 

th  great  eaniet 
I   all   ihlngi.'     Oirdini 

%.  Oreatly ;  to  a  gnat  degree ;  vary  d 
[Now  only  colloq.) 


I  wu  tniglitilj  plcMtcd 


'■5Sas.» 


Mlfhtlnwg  (mltl-ne».  n.  1.  SUte  or  attrl. 
tiute  of  being  mighty ;  power ;  gnatnoM ; 
hel^t  ot  dignity. 


Hlchtllt  (mithfna).  UlghtooL  [Scotch.] 
Hlghty  (mit'j).  a,  [A.  Sai.  miAIi^.  See 
MiOHT-]  L  Haring  great  power,  whether 
bodily  power  ot  power  ot  any  other  kind : 
vlgoroua ;  abong ;  poweif ol :  often  uaed  In 
addreia  aa  an  epithet  Dl  honour,  '  Uoit 
might)!  dnka,  youchaate  me  apeak  a  word' 

Cuih  twnt  NiHrod;  be  bcgu  to  bo  a  iw<r4l>  dac 
great;  lait:  Important;  fordble; 


[ins  □/  hcrm  and  o^hlnn, 


*H,  then;  th,  tUu;     w,  idgi   wh.  uUg:   th.  Bnin..-Sea  KKr. 


HICR0800PICALLY 
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MIDOE 


4.  Very  small ;  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope;  as,  a  microseovie  insect 

BIicr0800ploall7(m!-kr6-8kopllc-al-liX  adv. 
Bv  the  microscope;  with  mlnnte  inspection. 

MlcrOBOOpist  (m!1crd<sk6-pist  or  ral-kros'- 
ko-pist),  n.  One  skilled  or  versed  in  mi- 
croscopy. 

Bficroscopliun  (mI-kr5-skd'pi-umX  n.  The 
Microscope,  a  modem  sonUiem  constella- 
tion, situated  above  Gms  and  Indus,  at  the 
Junction  of  Capricomus  and  Sagittarius. 
It  contains  ten  stars. 

Microscopy  (mlloros-ko-pi}.  n.  The  use  of 
the  microscope ;  investigation  with  the  mi- 
croscope; as,  to  be  skilled  in  microteopy. 

MioroQpectrOBCOpe  (mI-kr6-spek'tr6-skopX 
n.  [Or.  mikros,  small,  and  E.  speetrogeope.)  A 
spectroscope  placed  in  connection  with  a 
microscope,  in  order  that  the  absorption 
lines  may  be  the  more  accurately  measured. 
B.  H.  Knight 

Microspore  (mllcrd-spdr).  n.  [Or.  tntXrrtw. 
small,  and  «pora.  a  seeia]  A  spore  produced 
in  the  capsule  of  a  lycopod. 

MicrostlienoCminaros-tngnXn.  [Or.  milrro#. 
small,  and  gthenos,  strengtn.]  A  member  of 
one  of  the  four  groups  (Archontii  Megas- 
thenes.  Microethenes,  Ooticoids)  into  which 
Dana  divides  mammals.  The  Microsthenes 
include  those  whose  life  svstem  is  small* 
comprising  the  bats,  iusectivora,  rodents, 
&o. 

Microsthenic  (ml'kros-then'lk),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Microsthenes;  of  a  typically 
small  life  system  or  sice. 

Microstylar  (ml-krd-stn'dr),  a.  [Or.  mUcrot, 
small,  and  itylos,  a  column.]  '  In  arch,  hav- 
ing a  small  style  or  colvann.— Mieroitylar 
arehiUettire,  a  form  of  architecture  in  which 
there  is  a  separate  small  order  to  each  floor. 

Microtherium  (ml-krd-thd'ri-um),  n.  [Or. 
tnikras,  small,  and  thirion,  a  wild  beast] 
A  genus  of  extinct  herbivorous  mammals 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  lacustrine 
eocene  b^  of  Puy-de-Ddme.  Their  remains 
show  them  to  have  been  closely  allied  to 
the  Anoplotherium. 

Microtome  (milcrd-tdmX  n.  [Or.  mikrot, 
small,  and  tomott  a  cutting.  1  An  instrument 
for  making  very  fine  sections  or  slices  of 
objects  to  prepare  them  for  microscopic 
examination. 

Microsoa,  Microsoaria  (mi-krd-zd'a.  mr- 

kr6-zd-&''ri-a),  n.  pi  [Or.  mikroi,  small,  and 
«Ja,  animals.  ]  The  name  given  by  De  Blain- 
ville  to  the  minute  animals  otherwise  gene- 
rally known  as  infusoria. 

Microsyme  (mI1cr&-zImX  n.  [Or.  mikros. 
small,  and  xyml^  yeast]  One  of  a  class  of 
extremely  small  living  solid  particles,  exist- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  and  furnishing  the 
ba^  on  which  owtain  epizootic  diseases,  as 
sheep-pox  and  glanders,  and  many  epidemic 
diseases,  are  dependent  for  their  enstence. 
These  pestiferous  particles  seem  to  have 
some  characters  at  least  in  which  they  re- 
semble ferments,  and  bv  multiplying  rapidly 
they  excite  morbid  action  in  all  the  struc- 
tures with  which  they  come  in  contact  See 
Obem  Theort. 

Mictarltion  (mik-tft-ri'shonX  n.  [L.  mic- 
turio,  to  desire  to  make  water,  from  mingo, 
mictutn,  to  make  water.]  The  desire  of 
making  water,  or  passing  the  urine;  a  mor- 
bid fr^uency  in  the  passage  of  nrina 

MidOmidXa-;  nocompar.;  superL  midtnMt. 
[A.  Sax.  midd,  Ooth.  midjUt  loeL  midr 
(mithr);  of  cognate  origin  with  L.  medius. 
Or.  mes»o»f  metot  (jsmedioi  or  methioi), 
Skr.  madhyoi,  middle.]  Bliddle;  at  equal 
distance  from  extremes ;  intervening,  if  id 
is  much  used  in  composition  to  indicate  a 
position,  point  of  time,  and  the  like,  mid- 
way between  others,  or  a  position  in  the 
middle;  as.  mid-air,  mid-channel,  mid-day, 
mid-way.  sc. 

Mid  (mid),  n.  Middle;  midst  « In  the  mid 
he  had  tne  habit  of  a  monk. '  FuUer.  [Bare.  ] 

Mida  (mi'da).  n.    The  larva  of  the  bean-fly. 

Mid-age  (mld'&J),  n.  The  middle  of  life,  or 
persons  of  that  age  collectively.  '  Virffins 
and  boys,  mid-age,  and  wrinkled  eld.'  Shak. 

Mid-air  (mid'&rX  n.    The  middle  of  the  air; 

a  lofty  position  in  the  air. 

No  more  the  motmUin  Urks,  whOe  Daphne  sinn. 
ShaU.  lifting  in  mid-air,  stispcnd  their  wings.  7^/e. 

Midas  (mi'dasX  n.   M.  Oeoff roy^s  name  for  a 
sub-genus  of  South  American  monkeys,  of  a  | 
small  sixe.  or  Ouistitis,  including  some  of 
the  marmosets. 

Midas's-ear  (mrdas-ex-drX  n.  In  tool  a 
species  of  Auricula,  the  A.  midm. 

Mid-Chaimel  (mid'chan-nelX  n.  The  mid- 
dle of  a  channel 


Mid-chaimel  (mid'chan-nelX  adv.  In  the 
middle  of  a  chamieL 

A  tree 
Was  half<d{srooted  from  his  place  and  stoop'd 
To  drench  his  dark  locks  in  the  gurgling  ware 
Mid<kanntl.  Tamyson, 

Mid-couples  (mid'ku-plzX  n.  p{.  In  ScoU 
law,  the  writings  by  which  an  heir,  assignee, 
or  adjudger  is  connected  vrith  a  precept  of 
sasine  granted  in  favour  of  his  predecessor 
or  author,  which,  when  such  heir,  d^c.,  takes 
faifeftment  in  virtue  of  such  precept,  must 
be  deduced  in  the  instrumoit  of  sa^sine. 

Mid-course  (midlcOrsX  n.  l.  The  middle  of 
the  course  or  wav.  '  The  day's  mid-coune.' 
MUUm. — 2.  A  middle  wav  or  mode  of  pro- 
cedure; a  mode  of  procedure  intermediate 
between  other  two;  as,  there  are  three 
courses,  and  I  purpose  to  adopt  the  mid- 
courm. 

Mid-day  (mid'd&X  A.  Pertaining  to  noon ; 
meridional  'Tired  in  tiie  mtd-aay  heat' 
Shak.    'Themtd-daysun.'    Addison. 

Mid-day  (mid'daX  n.  The  middle  of  the 
day;  noon. 

At  mid-day,  O  king;,  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from 
hearen,  abore  the  bi^gfhtness  of  the  sun. 

Acts  xxvi.  13. 

Middftn  (mid'nX  n.  \k.  Sax.  midding,  same 
word  as  Dan.  mdddtng,  mdgdynqe,  a  dung 
heap,  from  m6g,  muck,  dung,  and  dynge,  a 
heap.]  A  dunghill  [Provincial  English  and 
Scotch.]— Jftoden  erow,  a  name  given  in 
some  parts  of  England  to  the  common  crow. 

Middeitt  (mid'estX  a.  superL  of  mid.  Mid- 
most   Spenser. 

Middestt  (mid'estX  n.    Midst;  middle. 
About  the  middesi  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Ftt/lfr. 

Mlfl^ll^  (mid'lX  a.\  no  compar.;  superl 
middUrnost.  [From  mid;  A.  Sax.  D.  and 
Dan.  middel,  O.  mittel,  middle.    See  Mid.] 

1.  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes;  form- 
ing a  mean;  as,  the  middle  point  of  a  line  or 
circle;  the  middle  station  of  life. 

There  are  iowers  of  middle  summer,  and 

I  think  they  arc  given  to  men  of  tniddle  age.  Shak. 

O  grant  me.  Heaven,  a  middle  state. 

Nuther  too  humble  nor  too  great        Mallet. 

2.  Intermediate;  intervening. 

win,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Siry.Davies. 

—Middle  ages,  the  ages  or  period  of  time 
extendiuff  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe, 
or  nrom  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centurv  of  the  Christian  era.— 
Middle  distance,  in  painting,  MtneBB  Middle 
Ground.  —Middle  latitude.m  navig.  the  mean 
of  two  latitudes,  equal  to  half  the  difference 
of  the  latitude  left,  and  the  latitude  arrived 
at,  when  they  are  of  the  same  name,  and 
equal  to  half  their  sum  when  they  are  of 
contrary  names.— if tddltf-totitude  sailing, 
that  mode  of  sailing  in  which  the  difference 
of  longitude  is  estimated  by  means  of  the 
differences  of  latitude,  and  the  intermediate 
departure,  which  is  Bup];K>sed  to  be  an  arc 
of  a  parallel  of  latitude,  at  the  intermediate 
or  middle  latitude.— ATiddle  post,  in  arch. 
the  same  as  Kvngpott.—MiddUe  quarters  of 
a  column,  in  arch,  a  name  given  to  the 
four  Quarters  of  a  column  divided  by  hori- 
zontal sections,  forming  angles  of  46°  on  the 
SluL— Middle  rail,  in  earp.  the  raH  of  a 
oor  level  with  the  hand,  on  which  the  lock 
is  usually  fixed,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  lock  rail— Middle  term.  In  looie, 
the  middle  term  of  a  categorical  syllogism 
is  that  witii  which  the  two  extremes  of  the 
conclusion  are  separately  compared.  See 
SYLLoaisM.  —  Jfidd[«  voice,  in  pram,  that 
voice  which  has  as  its  proper  function  to 
express  that  the  subject  does  something  to 
or  for  himself.  There  is  such  a  voice  in 
Orfifik. 

Middle  (mid' IX  n.  1.  The  point  or  part 
equally  distant  from  the  extremities. 

See.  there  come  peoi^  down  by  the  middle  of  the 
land.  Judg.  is.  37. 

2.  An  intervening  point  or  part  in  space, 

time,  or  order ;  something  intermediate :  a 

mean.— ifidd[«  and  centre  are  not  always 

used  synonymously.  CerUre  is  most  properly 

applied  to  circular,  globular,  or  regular 

bodies;  middle  is  used  with  less  deflniteness. 

We  say  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  of  the  solar 

nrstem;  the  middle  of  a  page,  the  middle  of 

the  night  or  of  the  month. 

Middle  (midlX  9't.  L  To  place  in  the  mid- 
dle. Specifically— 2.  In  football,  to  kick  or 
drive  (the  balO  into  the  middle,  so  that  it 
may  be  kicked  through  the  goal 

Middle-a^  (midl-AjX  a.  ReUting  to  the 
middle  ages;  medieeval;  as,  middle -c^e 
writers. 


Middle^lged  (midl-aJdX  a.  Being  about 
the  middle  of  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  By 
a  middle-aged  man  is  generally  understood 
a  man  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  to 
forty-five  or  fifty. 

Middle-Class  (mid'l-klasX  n.  The  class 
holding  a  social  position  between  mechanics 
and  the  aristocracy.  It  includes  professional 
men,  smaller  landed  proprietors,  bankers, 
merchants,  great  farmers,  and  the  like. 

Middle-idass  (midl-klasX  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  middle-classes. 

I.  for  one.  very  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  that 
this  must  be  viewed  as  a  middle-doss  enfranchise- 
ment. C/adstone. 

—Middle-elass  examinations,  annual  exami- 
nations held  by  a  university  for  persons  who 
are  not  members.  The  subjects  range  from 
reading,  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  history  and  grammar, 
to  political  economy,  Latin,  Oreek,  French, 
Oerman,  mathematics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  drawing,  music,  Ac  Cer- 
tificates of  efliciency  are  granted  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  and  Oxford  grants  the 
diploma  of  associate  of  arts  (A.  A.)  to  those 
who  pass  the  senior  examination.— JfiddZe- 
elass  schools,  schools  established  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  middle-classes,  in- 
termediate between  primary  schools  and  the 
great  public  schools. 

Middle-earth (midltethX n.  [A.8ax.mid- 
dan-eard,  the  world.]  The  world,  regarded 
as  placed  midway  between  heaven  and  hell 

The  maid  is  bdm  of  middle-earth. 

And  may  of  man  be  won ; 

Though  there  have  glided,  since  her  birth, 

Five  hundred  years  and  one.       Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Middle-gronndCmidl-groundXn.  la  paint- 
ing, that  part  of  a  picture  between  the  fore- 
ground and  the  bitck-ground ;  the  central 
portion  of  a  picture  regarded  pro8i>ectively. 

liiddle-man  (mldl-manX  n.  1-  An  agent 
or  interraediaiy  between  two  parties,  as  an 
intermediary  buyer  between  the  exporter 
or  manufacturer  of  goods  and  the  retail 
dealer,  or  between  a  wholesale  and  a  retail 
dealer;  specifically,  in  Ireland,  middle-men 
are  such  as  take  land  of  the  proprieton  in 
large  tracts,  and  then  rent  it  out  in  small 

Eortions  to  the  peasantry  at  a  greatly  en- 
anced  price.— 2.  A  man  of  intermediate 
rank;  a  commoner.  '  The  great  parliament- 
ary middle-man.*  IHgraeli.—Z.  Milit  the 
man  who  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  file  of 
soldiers. 

Middlemost  (mida-m6st).  a.  Being  in  the 
middle,  or  nearest  the  middle  of  a  number 
of  things  that  are  near  the  middle;  mid- 
most 

The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first,  and  the  middle- 
most next,  and  the  Innermost  last       Sir  I.  Newton. 

MiIldle-sixed(midl-rizdXa.  Being  of  middle 
or  average  size. 

Bliddle-Unt  (midl-tintX  n.  In  painting,  a 
mixed  tint,  or  one  in  which  bright  coloun 
do  not  predominate. 

Middling  (midOingX  a.  [A.  Sax  midlene, 
middling,  mean,  from  middel,  middle.  See 
Middle.  Mid.]  Of  middle  rank,  state,  size, 
or  quality;  about  equally  distant  from  the 
extremes ;  moderate ;  mediocre ;  as.  a  man 
of  middling  capacity  or  undentanding ;  a 
fruit  of  a  middling  quality. 

Longinus  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  some- 
times errs  to  the  middiittg  or  indifferent  one  which 
makes  few  fkults  but  seldom  rises  to  any  excellence. 

Drydat. 

Middlingly  (midOlng-U).  adv.  Passably;  in- 
differently. 

Middlillgs(mid1ingzX  n.pl  The  coarser  part 
of  flour;lntermediate  between  fine  flour  and 
bran. 

Middy  (mid'iX  n.  A  colloquial  abbreviation 
for  Midshipman. 

Mid-earth  (mid'drthX  t».  The  middle  of  the 
earth. 

Mid-featber  (midYero-^rX  n.  in  the  steam- 
engine,  a  vertical  water  space  in  a  fire-box 
or  combustion-chamber. 

Midgard  (mid'glirdX  n.  [Icel,  lit.  mid-yard 
or  mid-garth;  comp.  angard.]  In  Scand. 
my<A.  the  abode  of  the  human  race,  formed 
out  of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymir,  one  of  the  firet 
giants,  and  Joined  to  Asgard,  or  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  by  the  rainbow-bridge.  See 
ASOARD. 

Midge  (miJX  n.  [A.  Sax.  mygge,  micge,  micg, 
a  ^dge;  8w.  mygga,  Dan.  myg,  0.0.  mticoo, 
m.ugga,  O.  miUke,  a  gnat  or  midge;  allied 
to  L.  muMa  (whence  Fr.  mtmehe).  Or.  mvta, 
Skr.  makshikd,  a  fly.]  The  ordinary  English 
name  Riven  to  numerous  minute  species  of 
Tipulidic,  resembling   the  common   gnat. 


Fate,  Ar,  fat,  full;       mh,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       n6te.  not  mi>ve;      tfibe,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abttne;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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They  ehieflj  belons  to  thegenera  Tfpola, 
Chironomus,  Simnira,  Ao.  Tne  eggi  ire  de- 
posited In  water,  where  they  nndenro  meta- 
morphoftis,  first  into  larv»  and  then  into 
pnpie,  in  wliich  latter  state  when  ripe  they 
rise  to  the  surf aoe»  and  the  imago  or  perfect 
insect  emerges. 

lIU^(mij^tXn.  [Adfaaofmic^.]  The 
Canadian  name  for  the  sand-^. 

Mid-lieaven  (midliev-nX  n.  L  The  middle 
of  the  sky  or  heaven.— 2.  In  astron.  a  tech- 
nical  term  for  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which 
is  on  the  meridian  at  any  given  moment 

Mid-hour  (mid'onrX  n.  The  middle  part  of 
the  day.    Milton. 

Mid-lnipedlinent  (mid1m-ped>l-ment),  n. 
In  Sooti  law,  an  intermediate  bar  to  the 
completion  of  a  ri^t 

Midland  (midland^  o-  1-  Being  in  the  in- 
terior  country;  distant  from  the  coast  or 
■ea-shore;  as,  midland  towns;  the  midland 
counties  of  England.— 2.  Surrounded  by 
land ;  Mediterranean.    Dryden. 

yMi^^i^  (midland),  n.  The  interior  of  a 
oountir:  especially  applied  to  the  inland 
central  portion  of  Eninand. 

Mldlef  (mldleg),  n.  Tlie  middle  of  the  leg; 
as.  boots  coming  up  to  midleg. 

Mldlsnt  (midlentl  n.  The  middle  of  Lent 

lOdlentnig  (mia'lent-ing),  n.  Same  as 
JfotAtfrii^which  seeX 

A  custom  itill  retained  in  many  parts  of  Eni^tand. 
and  well  known  by  the  name  dCmidUnting  or  me- 
thtrimg.  Whmtiy. 

Midlife  (midlia  n.    The  middle  of  life  or 

the  usual  age  of  man. 
Mid-main  (mid'm&nX  n.  The  middle  of  the 

main;  far  out  at  sea.    Chapman. 
Midmost  (mid'mdst).  a.  In  the  very  middle; 

middlemost  '  Night  smufmoff  stillest  hour.' 

Save  he  be 
Fool  to  the  mUtmast  taaxxom  of  his  bones 
He  will  rctam  no  more.  T«nHys9n, 

Mldnlgbt  (mld'nTt),  n.  The  middle  of  the 
ni^t;  tweiTe  o'clock  at  night. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. 

Shak. 

Midnight  (mld'nit),  a.  1.  Being  or  occur- 
ring in  the  middle  of  the  night:  as,  midnight 
stuales.— 8.  Dark  as  midnight;  very  dark; 
as,  midnight  gloom. 

Mid-noon  (mid'nto),  n.  The  middle  of  the 
day;  noon.  *It  was  the  deep  midr^wn.* 
Tennyfon. 

Midrib  (mid'rib),  n.  In  hoL  a  continuation 
of  the  petiole,  extending  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  lamina  of  a  leaf. 

MidriirCmid'rifX  n.  [A.  Sax.  midAr(<-muf, 
and  Arv'.  the  belly.]  The  diaphragm;  the 
respiratory  muscle  which  divides  the  trunk 
into  two  cavities,  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
'All  filled  up  with  guU  and  mulr^.'    Shak. 

Mldnwi  (mld'sdX  n.  The  middle  of  the  sea; 
the  open  sea.— 2^  Ui/d  Sea,  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

Midihip  (mid'shipX  a.  Being  or  belonging 
to  the  middle  of  a  ship:  as,  a  midMMp  beam. 
— Mid^ip  htnd,  the  broadest  frame  in  a 
■hip  measured  from  one  side  of  a  ship  to  the 
other.  Called  also  Dead-JkU  and  MidMhip- 
frame. 

Mldahlpman  (roid'ship-man),  fiw  [From  his 
rank  being  in  the  middle  between  that  of  a 
superior  officer  and  a  common  seaman.]  A 
petu  officer  in  the  royal  navy,  occupying 
the  highest  rank  among  the  petty  officers. 
No  ]>erson  can  be  appointed  a  midshipman 
till  he  has  served  at  least  one  year  as  a 
cadet  and  passed  his  examinations  literary 
and  prof esaionaL  After  six  years' lervioe  in 
all,  and  passing  further  examinations,  the 
midshipman  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
■Ob-lieutenant  when,  if  he  is  nineteen  years 
of  age,  he  is  eligible  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant The  midshipman's  time  is  principally 
occupied  in  receiving  instruction,  both  lite- 
rary and  professicmal,  and  hit  special  duties 
aa  an  ofllcer  are  to  pass  the  orders  of  the 
captain  and  superior  officers  to  the  seamen 
and  superintend  the  performance  ot  them. 

Mldahim  (mld'shipsX  adv.  In  the  middle 
of  ashH>:  more  properly  amidiJWpt. 

Mld-lhUf(mid'thlpftXn.p{.  .ATatet  the  tim- 
bers atthe  broadest  part  ot  a  vesteL 

Mid-iky  (mid'ski),  adv.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sky.    MiUon. 

Midst  (midst),  n.  [Formerly  middM.myddM, 
to  which  a  (  was  tacked  on,  as  in  agakut^ 
amonpH;  middts  being  originally  the  genit 
of  nMdde,  mid,  afterwards  converted  into 
a  noun.]  The  middle.  'In  the  midtt  of 
the  flfl^t'  Shak.  'Make  periods  in  the 
midst  of  sentences.'    Shak. 


There  Is  aotMng  said  or  done  la  the  mittst  of  the 
plajr  which  might  not  have  been  placed  In  the  begin- 
ning. DtydtH. 

—In  the  miditf  (a)  among;  as,  in  the  midH 
of  one's  frienda  (6)  Involved  in,  surrounded, 
or  overwhelmed  ov;  or  in  the  Uiickest  part, 
or  in  the  depths  of;  as,  in  the  midst  of  afflic- 
tions, troubles,  or  cares;  in  the  midst  of 
pagan  darkness  and  error.— In  our,  ymtr, 
their,  midst,  in  the  midst  of  us,  &c.;  In  the 
country,  community,  or  society,  in  which 
we,  you,  they,  live ;  as,  great  evils  have  of 
late  appeared  in  our  midst 

A  new  element  has  been  Introdoced  At  tfuir 
iHitbt.  EcUt.  Rtv. 

In  ektir  midst  a  form  was  seen.     M^Hfgpmery. 

These  phrases  have  been  objected  to  by  some 
writers  on  English,  but  with  no  good  reason. 
The  same  Idiom  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
similar  idioms  are  common  in  Kngllsh.  See 
the  following  extract 

That  in  tktir  midst,  iH  cur  midst,  &c,  are  at  odds 
with  the  'genius'  of  our  language,  is  an  assertion 
somewhat  adventurous.  As  concerns  a  substantive, 
iu  subjective  genitive,  universally,  and  its  oblective 
genitive,  verv  often,  roaj  be  expressed  preposUlvely. 
Ztfttf  t(fGptl,  intending  Move  emanating  from  God.' 
may  be  exchanged  for  Cods  lev* :  but  we  also  sav, 
Plate's  eemmentattrs,  and  the  worlds  end.  To 
come  to  possessive  pronouns,  we  have  no  scruples 
about  the  objective  a«  his  Measure,  sing  thy  fr^ist, 
in  iny  atsente,  en  your  attount,  te  thrir  dtseredit, 
IH  enrdtpMe,  his  tfual.  Sec,  Sec;  and  with  these 
phrases,  tn  our  midst  is  rigidly  comparable.  .  .  . 
With  reference  to  analogical  praiciples  in  our  midst 
is  altogether  irreproachable.       FttMtdward  Hall. 

Midst  ( midst  X  prep.  Poetically  used  for 
AvUdn.  'From  mufft  the  golden  cloud.' 
JfOton. 

They  left  unt  midst  my  enemies.         Shmk. 

Midst  (mIdstX  adv.    In  the  middle. 

On  earth,  loin  an  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Milton. 

Midstream  (mid'strfimX  n.  The  middle  of 
the  stream. 

The  midstream's  his,  I  creeping  by  his  side, 
Amshottldcr'd  off  by  his  impetuous  tide. 

Dryden. 

MidsnmmAr  (mid'sum-6r),  n.  The  middle 
of  summer;  the  summer  solstice,  about  the 
2l8t  of  June.— lftc{«timm«r  day  is  the  feast 
of  the  nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist;  it  Is 
commonly  reckoned  the  24th  of  June.  On 
midsimnmer  eve,  or  the  eve  of  the  feast  of 
St  John,  it  was  the  custom  in  former  times 
to  kindle  fires  (called  St  John's  fires)  upon 
hills  in  celebration  of  the  summer  solstice, 
and  various  superstitions  were  long  practlsea 
on  this  occasion.  '  Omgeous  as  tne  sun  at 
midsummer.*    Shak, 

Blid-superlor  (mid'sQ-pS-ri-^r),  n.  In  Scots 
law,  one  who  is  superior  to  those  below 
him,  and  vassal  to  those  above  him. 

Mld-wald  (mid'wftldX  n.    Same  as  Mod- 

Midwaxdt  (mid'w^rd),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  midde- 
weard.]    In  <»*  towaras  the  midst 

Mid-ward  t  (mid'wtodX  a.  Being  situated 
in  the  middla 

Blidway  (mid'w&X  ^  ^  middle  way  or 
the  miadle  of  the  way.  '  No  midway  'twixt 
these  extremes  at  all. '  Shak.  '  Paths  indi- 
rect or  in  the  midway  faint'    Milton. 

Midway  (mid'w&).  a.  Beingin  the  middle 
of  the  way  or  distance.  'The  crows  and 
ehoughsthat  wing  the  muf loay  air.'  Shak. 

Midway  (mId'w&X  adv.  In  the  middle  of  the 
way  or  distance;  half-way.  *  Midway  be- 
tween your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy.'  Shak. 


She  met  his  glance  midmay. 


Dryden. 


Mld-Widrat  (mid'wik-et),  n.  In  erieket,  one 
of  the  fielders  standlnff  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  batsmen.  Mid^wickei  on  stands 
to  the  right  of  the  batsman  who  is  striking, 
muf-teiefet  q^  to  his  left 

MldwifiB  (inid'wirx  n.  [From  O.E.  and 
A.  Sax.  m%d,  with  (O.  niifX  and  wi/e;  comp. 
8p.  and  I^.  oomadrt,  a  midwife,  co^L.  cum, 
with,  and  madre,  a  mother.]  A  woman 
that  assists  other  women  in  child-birth;  a 
female  practitioner  of  the  obstetric  art. 
'The  fairies' muficiTe.'    ShaJc. 

Midwife  (mld'wlf),  V.  i  To  perform  the  office 
of  midwife. 

MidwlfB,  Midwlye  (mid'wif,  mId'wTv),  v.t 
L  To  assist  in  chUd-birth.  '  Midwiving  an 
abbess.'  Bren'nt— 2.  To  aid  in  brinslng  into 
being  by  acting  the  part  of  a  midwife;  to 
assist  in  toinging  to  light 

Dr.  Lloyd  did  afterward  labour  ntich  fa  midwiV' 
ing  a  book  Into  the  world.  IVeed, 

Mldwlftry(mid'wlf-riormkrwtf-rlXn.  l.The 
art  or  practice  of  assisting  women  in  chlld- 
blrih;  obstetrics.— 2.  Assistance  at  child- 


birth.—8.  Help  or  co-operation  in  produc- 
tion. 

Hasty  fruits  and  too  ambttious  flowers. 
Scorning  the  midwifery  of  ripening  lowers. 

Midwlflsh  (mIdVlMshX  a.  Likeam($!%e; 
pertaining  to  the  duties  of  a  midwife. 

Mid-Winter  (mid'win-tdr).  n.  The  middle 
of  winter,  or  the  winter  solstice.  December 
21.  As  the  severity  of  winter  in  this  coun- 
try falls  in  January  and  February,  the  word 
onilnarily  dehotes  this  period,  or  some 
weeks  after  the  winter  solstice. 

Mlemlte  (mI'em-ItX  n.  A  variety  of  dolo- 
mite or  magnesian  limestone,  first  found  at 
Miemo,  in  Tuscany.  It  occurs  massive,  or 
crvstallized  in  flat,  double,  three-sided  pyra- 
mids Its  colour  is  light  graen  or  greenish- 
white. 

Blien  (m&iX  n.  [From  Fr.  mine,  air,  coun- 
tenance, mien,  derived  by  Dies  from  L. 
9n»yio,  to  drive  with  threats  (piina,  a  threat), 
whence  Pr.  se  menar,  to  behave,  and  Fr. 
mener,  to  conduct  See  Demean.]  Exter- 
nal air  or  manner  of  a  person ;  look ;  bear- 
ing; appearance;  carriage;  as,  a  lofty  mteti; 
a  majestic  mien. 

For  troth  has  such  a  tsot  and  such  a  miien. 
As  to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen.    Dryden. 

Stn.  Look,  air,  countenance,  aspect,  de- 
meanour, deportment  manner. 

Mievet  (m6vX  v.t  To  move;  to  agitate. 
Spenser. 

Mlfr(mifX  n.  [Comp.  Prov.  O.  muff,  sullen- 
ness;  nwffen,  to  be  sullen  or  sulky.]  A 
slight  degree  of  rasentment  '  Little  m^s 
and  recondliationa'    Lowell.    [Colloq.] 

She's  in  a  little  sort  of  fN(^about  a  ballad. 

Arbuthnet. 

Miir  (mif),  v.t.  To  give  a  slight  offence ;  to 
displease.    (Colloq.l 

Mifnd  (mif tX  p.  and  a.    (Slightly  oSteded ; 
d  ispleased.    (Colloq.  ] 
Mii^t  (mItX  past  tense  of  mtty. 

mitx  n.  [A.  Sax.  miht,  also  mdoht, 
>m  the  root  of  may,  A.  Sax.  magofn, 
able:  comp.  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  meugi, 
0.tnaeAe,might,power.  See  Mat.]  Strength; 
force;  power;  primarily  and  chiefly,  bodily 
strength  or  physical  power;  but  also  mental 
power;  power  of  will;  political  power. 

There  shall  be  no  mtgiu  in  thine  hand. 

Deut.  xaviil.  ts. 
The  acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  Ust,  behold, 
they  are  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer  .  .  . 
with  all  his  reign  and  his  might,    t  Chr.  xxix.  09,  ja 

I  have  prepared  with  all  my  might  for  the  hoose 
of  my  God.  i  Chr.  Aix.  s. 

—With  might  and  main,  with  the  utmost 
strength  or  bodily  exertion :  a  tautological 
phrase,  as  both  words  are  from  the  same 
root,  and  mean  the  same  thing. 

lUshtfta  ( mU'ful  X  a.  Mighty ;  powerful 
'The  migh^ful  goda'  Shak.  'His  might- 
fuX  hand  striking  great  blowa'  Tennyson. 
[PoeticaL] 

Mistily  (mIt1-UX  adv.  (From  m^A/y.] 
l/wlth  great  power,  force,  or  strength; 
vigorously;  vehemently;  with  great  earnest- 
ness. 'The  Holy  Spirit  who  sweetly  and 
mightHy  orderath  all  thinga'  Cardinal 
Manning. 

But  let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with  sackck>th. 
axid  cry  mightHy  osto  God.  Jon.  UL  & 

He  mightily  convinced  the  Jews.     Acts  svilL  sS. 

2.  Greatly;  to  a  great  degree;  very  much. 
[Now  only  colloq.) 

So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed. 

Acts  %\%.  ao. 
I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to 
this  piece  01  philosophy.  S^ettater. 

The  sight  of  such  a  country  and  such  a  nation  is 
mighttly  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  most 
careless  observer.  Breugham. 

Mlglltineu  (mif  1-nesX  n.    L  State  or  attri- 
bute of  being  mighty;  power;  greatness; 
height  of  dignity. 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  I   Sheik. 

2.  A  title  Of  dignity;  as,  their  Hl^  Mighti- 
nesses. 

Willt  please  yonr  mightiness  to  wash  yoor  handsf 

Shak. 

Mightna  (midhfhaX  Might  not  [Scotch.] 
Mighty  (mit'i),  a.  [A.  Sax.  mihlig.  See 
Might.]  L  Having  great  power,  whether 
bodily  power  or  power  of  any  other  kind ; 
vigorous;  strong;  powerful:  often  used  in 
address  as  an  epiuiet  of  honour.  'Most 
mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word' 
Shak. 

Cush  begat  Nbnrod;  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
on  the  earth.  Gen.  x.  a 

2.  Very  great;  vast;  Important;  forcible; 
momentous. 

111  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 

In  mighty  numbers  mighty  thmgi.      Cerwley. 


ch.  dkain;     £h.  8c  loeA;     g,  po;     j.^ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinf/;     fH,  tkm\  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  urAlg;    sh,  amn.— See  Kbt. 
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4.  Very  small ;  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope;  as,  a  mierogcovic  insect 

Blicroscopioally  (ml-lcrO-skopUc-al-liX  ddv. 
Bv  the  microscope;  with  minute  inspection. 

MicrOBCOpist  (milCT^skd-pist  or  ml-kros'- 
ko-pist),  n.  One  skilled  or  versed  in  mi- 
croscopy. 

MiorOBCOpllUn  (mi-kr5-akd'pi-umX  n.  The 
Microscope,  a  modem  souUiem  constella- 
tion,  situated  above  Grus  and  Indus,  at  the 

{unction  of  Capric<urnus  and  Sagittarius, 
t  contains  ten  stars. 

Microscopy  (mllcros-ko-pi}.  n.  The  use  of 
the  microscope ;  investigation  with  the  mi> 
croscope;  as,  to  be  skilled  in  mieroteopy. 

BOorOQpectroscope  (ml-krO-spek'trO-skopX 
n.  (Or.  mikroa,  small,  and  E.  gpeetroteope.)  A 
spectroscope  placed  in  connection  with  a 
microscope,  in  order  that  the  absorption 
lines  may  be  the  more  accurately  measured. 
E.  B.  Knight 

Microspore  (mllcrd-spdr).  n.  [Or.  mikroi. 
small,  and  8p<nra,  a  seed.  ]  A  spore  produced 
in  the  capsule  of  a  lycopod. 

Miorost]iene(mI'kro8-th€nXn.  [Or.  fnikro$. 
small,  and  $tMno8,  strengtn.]  A  member  of 
one  of  the  four  groups  rArchonta^  Megas- 
thenes.  MIcrosthenes,  Ootlcoida)  into  which 
Dana  divides  mammals.  The  MIcrosthenes 
include  those  whose  life  svstem  is  small* 
comprising  the  bats,  insectivora,  rodents, 
&o. 

Microstbonic  (ml'kros-then'^ikX  a.  Per> 
taining  to  the  MIcrosthenes;  of  a  typically 
small  Ufe  system  or  sice. 

Microstylar  (ml-kr5-stn'6r),  a.  [Or.  mikrot, 
small,  and  gtylo8,  a  column.]  '  In  arch,  hav- 
ing a  small  style  or  colvaaan.— Miero$tylar 
arehiUettire,  a  form  of  architecture  in  which 
there  is  a  separate  small  order  to  each  floor. 

Microtherium  (ml-kr^-thd^ri-umX  n.  [Or. 
inikro*,  small,  and  thirion,  a  wild  beast] 
A  genus  of  extinct  herbivorous  mammals 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  lacustrine 
eocene  b^  of  Fuy-de-Ddme.  Their  remains 
show  them  to  have  been  closely  allied  to 
the  Anoplotherium. 

lUcrotome  (mllcrO-tdm),  n.  [Or.  mikrot, 
small,  and  tomoSt  a  cuttii^.  1  An  instrument 
for  making  very  flne  sections  or  slices  of 
objects  to  prepare  them  for  microscopic 
examination. 

Mlcrosoa,  Mlcrosoarla  (ml-kr6-zd'a.  mr- 
kr6-zd-&''ri-a).  n.  pi  [Or.  mikrot,  small,  and 
«Ja,  animals.]  The  name  given  by  De  Blain- 
ville  to  the  noinute  animsis  otherwise  gene- 
rally known  as  infusoria. 

Kicrosyme  (mncr5-dmX  n.  (Or.  mikrot, 
small,  and  tymi,  yeast]  One  of  a  class  of 
extremely  small  living  solid  particles,  exist- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  and  furnishing  the 
basis  on  which  certain  epizootic  diseases,  as 
sheep-pox  and  glanders,  and  many  epidemic 
diseases,  are  dependent  for  their  existence. 
These  pestiferous  oarticles  se«n  to  have 
some  characters  at  least  in  which  they  re- 
semble ferments,  and  bv  multiplying  rapidly 
they  excite  morbid  action  in  all  the  nruc- 
tures  with  which  they  come  in  contact  See 
Obem  Theort. 

Micturition  (mik-tfi-ri'shon),  n.  [L.  mie- 
turio,  to  desire  to  make  water,  from  mingo, 
mietum,  to  make  water.]  The  desire  of 
making  water,  or  passing  the  urine;  amor- 
bid  frequency  in  the  passage  of  urine. 

Mid  (mid),  a. ;  no  compar. ;  superL  midmott. 
[A.  Sax.  miid,  Goth,  midjtt,  loeL  midr 
(mithr);  of  cognate  origin  with  L.  mediut. 
Or.  mettot,  metot  i^mediot  or  tnetAioc), 
Slcr.  madhyat,  middle.]  Middle;  at  equal 
distance  from  extremes ;  intervening,  if  id 
is  much  used  in  com];M)Bition  to  indicate  a 
IKMition,  point  of  time,  and  the  like,  mid- 
way between  others,  or  a  position  in  the 
middle;  as,  mid-air,  mid-channel,  mid-day, 
mid-way,  Ac 

Mid  (mid),  n.  Middle;  midst  *  In  the  mid 
he  had  ue  habit  of  a  monk.'  FuUer.  [Bare.] 

Mida  (ml'da),  n.    The  larva  of  the  bean-fly. 

Mid-age  (mld'&J),  n.  The  middle  of  life,  or 
persons  of  that  age  collectively.  '  Virgins 
and  boys,  mid-age,  and  wrinkled  eld.'  Snak. 

Mid-air  (mId'&rX  n.    The  middle  of  the  air; 

a  lofty  position  in  the  air. 

No  more  the  mountain  Urks,  whOe  Daphne  rings. 
Shan,  lifting  in  midair,  suspend  their  winin-   t*9fe. 

Midas  (mrdasX  n.  M.  (leoff Toy's  name  for  a 
sub-genus  of  South  American  monkeys,  of  a 
small  size,  or  Ouistitis,  including  some  of 
the  marmosets. 

Midas*s-ear  (mi'das-ez-dr),  n.  In  tooL  a 
species  of  Auricula,  the  A.  mida. 

Mid-Cliaimel  (mid'chan-nel).  7k  The  mid- 
dle of  a  channel 


In  the 


Mid-Channel  (mid'chan-nel),  adv. 
middle  of  a  chamieL 

Atree 
Wai  half-disrooted  from  his  place  and  stoop'd 
To  drench  his  dark  lodes  in  the  guij^Ung  ware 
Muf-cMaMtte/.  TeHnystn. 

BUd-COliples  (mid'ku-plz),  n.  pi.  In  Scott 
law,  the  writings  by  which  an  heir,  assignee, 
or  adjudger  is  connected  with  a  precept  of 
sasine  granted  in  favour  of  his  predecessor 
or  author,  which,  when  such  heir,  Ac,  takes 
faifeftment  in  virtue  of  such  precept,  must 
be  deduced  in  the  instrument  of  sasine. 

Mid-course  (midlcOrsX  n.  1.  The  middle  of 
the  course  or  way.  '  The  day's  mtd-eourse.' 
MiUon.-~2.  A  middle  way  or  mode  of  pro- 
cedure; a  mode  of  procedure  intermediate 
between  other  two;  as,  there  are  three 
courses,  and  I  purpose  to  adopt  the  mid- 
eourtt. 

Mid-day  (mid'dft),  a.  Pertaining  to  noon ; 
meridional  'Tired  in  the  mid-day  heat' 
Shak.    'The  mtd-day  sun.'    Additon, 

Mid-day  (mid'daX  n.  The  middle  of  the 
day;  noon. 

At  mitl-day,  O  Idngf  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from 
hearen,  abore  the  DMghtness  of  the  sun. 

Acts  xxvi.  13. 

Middftn  (mid'nX  n-  [A.  Sax.  midding,  same 
word  as  Dan.  mbddwg,  mogdynqe,  a  dung 
heap,  from  mdg,  muck,  dung,  and  dvnge,  a 
heap.  1  A  dunghill  [Provincial  English  and 
Scotch.]— if tdden  crow,  a  name  given  in 
some  parts  of  England  to  the  common  crow. 

Middestt  (mid'estX  Ov  superi.  of  mtd.  Mid- 
most   Spenter. 

Middestt  (mid'est),  n.    Midst;  middle. 
About  the  mtddtsi  d  ttic  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Fu//fr. 

Middle  (mid'lX  o.;  no  compar.;  superi 
middlemott.     [From  mid:  A  Sax.  D.  and 
Dan.  middel,  O.  mittd,  middle.    See  Mid.] 
L  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes;  form- 
ing a  mean;  as,  the  middle  point  of  a  line  or 
circle;  the  miiddle  station  of  life. 
There  are  flowers  of  muUUe  summer,  and 
I  tiUnk  they  arc  given  to  men  of  muid/t  agt.  SMaJt. 
O  i^rant  me.  Heaven,  a  middle  state. 
Neither  too  humble  nor  too  great.        Mattet. 

2.  Intermediate;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Sir  y,  Davies. 

—Middle  aget,  the  ages  or  period  of  time 
extending  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe, 
or  from  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.— 
Middle  dittanee,  in  paintttw,  same  u  Middle 
Ground.— Middie  latitudefik  nav^.  themean 
of  two  latitudes,  equal  to  half  the  difference 
of  the  latitude  left,  and  the  latitude  arrived 
at,  when  they  are  of  the  same  name,  and 
equal  to  half  their  sum  when  they  are  of 
contrary  liAme*.— Middle-latitude  tailing, 
that  mode  of  sailins  in  which  the  difference 
of  longitude  is  estimated  by  means  of  the 
differences  of  latitude,  and  the  intermediate 
departure,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  arc 
of  a  parallel  of  latitude,  at  the  intermediate 
or  middle  latitude.— Jfidd^  pott,  in  arch. 
the  same  as  Kingpott.—MiddUe  quarttrt  of 
a  column,  in  arch,  a  name  given  to  the 
four  Quarters  of  a  column  divided  by  hori- 
xontal  sections,  forming  angles  of  45*  on  the 

Slan.— if idd20  rati,  in  earp.  the  rail  of  a 
oor  level  with  the  hand,  on  which  the  lock 
is  usually  fixed,  whence  it  is  somethnes 
called  the  lock  rail  —Middle  term.  In  looie, 
the  middle  term  of  a  categorical  syllogism 
is  that  with  which  the  two  extremes  of  the 
conclusion  are  separatelv  compared.  See 
&YLL0QJ3U.  —  Middle  voice,  in  aram.  that 
voice  which  has  as  its  proper  lunction  to 
express  that  the  subject  does  something  to 
or  for  himself.  There  is  such  a  voice  in 
Greek. 

Middle  (mid'R  n.  1.  The  point  or  part 
equally  aistant  from  the  extremities. 

See.  there  come  people  down  by  the  ttridd/eol^e 
land.  JucIk-  is-  37- 

2.  An  intervening  point  or  part  in  space, 
time,  or  order ;  something  intermediate ;  a 
mean.— Jfidd20  and  centre  are  not  always 
used  synonymously.  Centre  is  most  properly 
applied  to  circular,  globular,  or  regular 
bodies;  middle  is  used  with  less  definiteness. 
We  say  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  of  the  solar 
nrstem:  ttie  middle  of  a  page,  the  middle  of 
the  niuit  or  of  the  month. 

Middle  (midlX  v.t  1.  To  place  in  the  mid- 
die.  Specifically— 2.  In  football,  to  kick  or 
drive  (the  ball)  into  the  middle,  so  that  it 
may  be  kicked  through  the  goal. 

Middle-age  ( midl-aj ).  a.  BeUting  to  the 
middle  ages;  medieeval;  as,  middle -age 
writers. 


Middle^lged  (midl-ajd).  a.  Being  about 
the  middle  of  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  By 
a  middle-aged  man  is  generally  understood 
a  man  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  to 
forty-five  or  fifty. 

Mlddle-Olass  (mid'l-klasX  n.  The  class 
holding  a  social  position  between  mechanics 
and  the  aristocracy.  It  includes  professional 
men.  smaller  landed  proprietors,  bankers, 
merchants,  great  farmers,  and  the  like. 

Middle-idass  (midl-klasX  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  middle-classes. 

I.  for  one,  very  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  tliat 
this  must  be  viewed  as  a  tmddle<lass  enfranchise- 
ment. GiadstoHt. 

—Middle-datt  examinationt,  annual  exami- 
nations held  by  a  university  for  persons  who 
are  not  members.  The  subjects  range  from 
reading,  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic, 
geograi^,  English  history  and  grammar, 
to  political  economy,  Latin,  Oreek,  French, 
Oerman,  mathematics,  chemistiy,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  drawing,  music,  &c  (Cer- 
tificates of  efliciency  are  granted  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  and  Oxford  grants  the 
diploma  of  associate  of  arts  (A.  A)  to  those 
who  pass  the  senior  examination.— Jftdd/«- 
elatt  tehoola,  schools  established  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  middle-classes,  in- 
termediate between  primary  schools  and  the 
great  pubUo  schools. 

Middle-earth  (midl-^rthX  n.  [A.Sax.  mid- 
dan-eard,  the  world.]  The  world,  regarded 
as  placed  midway  1)etween  heaven  and  helL 

The  maid  is  bdm  of  middle-earth. 

And  may  of  man  be  won } 

Though  there  have  glided,  since  her  birth, 

nve  hundred  years  and  one.       Sir  tV.  Scctt. 

Middle-gronnd(midl-ground).n.  In  paint- 
ing, that  part  of  a  picture  between  the  fore- 
ground and  the  back-ground;  the  central 
portion  of  a  picture  regarded  prospectively. 

Middle-man  (midl-man),  n.  1.  An  agent 
or  intermediary  between  two  parties,  as  an 
intermediary  buyer  between  the  exporter 
or  roanufactnrar  of  goods  and  the  retail 
dealer,  or  between  a  wholesale  and  a  retail 
dealer;  specifically,  in  Ireland,  middle-men 
are  such  as  take  land  of  the  proprieton  in 
large  tracts,  and  then  rent  it  out  in  small 

Eortions  to  the  peasantry  at  a  greatly  en- 
anced  price.— 2.  A  man  of  intermediate 
rank;  a  commoner.  '  The  great  parliament- 
ary middle-man.*  Disraeli.— S.  Milit  the 
man  who  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  file  of 
soldiera 

Middlemost  (mida-mdst),  a.  Being  in  the 
middle,  or  nearest  the  middle  of  a  number 
of  things  that  are  near  the  middle;  mid- 
most 

The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first,  and  the  middle- 
most next,  and  the  Innermost  last       Sir  /.  Newton. 

Mflldle-sized(midl-6lzd),a.  Being  of  middle 
or  average  size. 

Bliddle-Unt  (midl-tintX  '&.  In  painting,  a 
mixed  tint,  or  one  in  which  bright  coloun 
do  not  predominate. 

Middling  (midling).  a.  [A.  Sax.  midlene, 
middling,  mean,  from  middel,  middle.  See 
Middlx.  Mid.]  Of  middle  rank,  state,  size, 
or  quality;  about  equally  distant  from  the 
extremes;  moderate;  mediocre;  as,  a  man 
of  middling  capacity  or  undentanding ;  a 
fruit  of  a  middling  quality. 

Longinus  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  some- 
times errs  to  the  middling  or  Indinerent  one  which 
makes  few  faults  but  seldom  rises  to  any  excellence. 

Dryde*t. 

Middlingly  (mldOlng-U),  adv.  Passably;  in- 
differently. 

Middlings(mid1ingz),  n.pl.  The  coarserpart 
of  flour;lntennediate  between  flne  flour  and 
bran. 

Middy  (mid'i),  n.  A  colloquial  abbreviation 
tovMidthipm  a  n. 

Mid-earth  (mid'drthX  )>■  The  middle  of  the 
earth. 

Mid-featlier  (midYelH-^r),  n.  In  the  gteam- 
engine,  a  vertical  water  space  in  a  flre-box 
or  combustion-chamber. 

Midgard  (mid'gftrd),  n.  [Icel.,  lit.  mid-yard 
or  mid-garth;  comp.  aiigard.]  In  Scand. 
myth,  the  abode  of  the  human  race,  formed 
out  of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymir,  one  of  the  firat 
giants,  and  joined  to  Asgard,  or  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  by  the  rainbow-bridge.  See 
ASOARD. 

Midge  (mil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mygge,  micge,  micg, 
a  midge;  8w.  mygga.  Dan.  myg,  0.0.  mturca. 
mugga,  O.  miiclce,  a  gnat  or  midf?e;  allied 
to  L.  mutca  (whence  Fr.  mouche).  Or.  mvia. 
Skr.  makthikd,  a  fly.]  The  ordinary  English 
name  given  to  numerous  minute  species  of 
Tipulidie,  resembling   the  common   gnat 


Fate,  Ar,  fat,  full;       m6.  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not.  mdve;      t&be,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  tey. 


Tber  eblafl]'  b«laai  to  Uwjeiwn  11pul>, 
ChlroDomui.  Slmnlfi,  Ac  Ths  sggi  In  da- 
poalted  In  HRler,  irbar*  (her  ODdaRo  meU- 
DiorpboAl>»  flnb  Into  larva  and  then  into 
pupa,  In  which  latter  itata  vhen  rlpa  the) 
tiu  to  the  aarfaoa.  and  the  inaflD  or  perfect 


MldCet(n>li%t).n.    [Adl 


I.  ol  miOgi-] 


md-bMnn  (mld^er-nX  n.  1.  The  mlddl 
of  the  Bky  or  heaTen.^Z.  In  lutroTt  a  taol 
nlcal  term  tor  the  point  of  (he  ecllpUc  whlc 
ll  OQ  (he  meridian  at  any  Bivni  moment. 

IIld-llinir(mld'oDr),n.  T^e  middle  part  t 
the  dtf.     UiUm. 

Hld-lnuMdlnual  (mldlm-ped-l-meDt),  r 


Uielog; 

Lent 


oomplflUon  of  a  ririit 
IDdlUld  (midland),  a. 
tarier  Goautrr;  dlatan 


d  (mld'land), ._     

oouatn:  weoUOIt'  applied  to  the 

oantnf  portion  ol  Enolaiid. 
Kdlas  (nildleg).  nTTh*  middle  ol 

aa,  boola  oomlns  up  to  nidUy. 
mdlwrt  (mldteut).  n.  The  ml 
MdlnittllS  (mld'lent-lne),  r.. _. 

Mi>OujSg\wiicti  tee). 

KUlUa  (mldllf).  n.    The  middle  Dt  lUa  o] 

Wd-BUtln^ld'mtn),  n.  The  middle  of  lh< 
main;  faroatatica.     Ctutpmarv. 

WdmoA  (mld'mAat),  a.  Inthe  veiymlddle 
mlddlamoat  'HighfimufnialitUleithoar. 


MUnl^t  (mld'nlt).  a.  1.  Being  or  occnr- 
rlnfr  la  the  middle  of  the  niffht;  mtfiradniffhi 
atudlei.— a.  Unit  u  midnight;  Tery  dark; 
aa,  nidn^AI  gloom 

llld-UOOU(nird'ntla),  n.  The  middle  ol  the 
iny;  noon.     'It  mu  the  deep  mld-floon.' 

Ili^b([nii>'rfb),  n.  In  »et  a cantlnnatlon 
ol  (he  petiole,  eileodlna  from  the  bue  to 
the  apei  ol  the  lamina  <S  a  leaf, 

■UilSMd'rif),  n.  [A.  Sai.  midArV-tRid. 
■nd  AiV,  the  belly.]  The  diaphrasm;  the 
raptralorT  mnacle  which  dlTldea  (ne  tronk 
Into  (wo  eavitlea.  the  thorn  and  abdomen. 
■AllflllednpwilhguUaDdmidrif.'    Shak. 

"■■■ —  'mlifi*),  n.  The  middle  of  the  aea; 
—TMe  Mid  Sea.  the  UediCeira- 


.__ MD*ot,wheii.Ubgli_ 

M  anjM  ia  alblble  to  the  nnk  of  IleDlen- 
■nt,  Tta*  mldulpmm'i  time  li  prindiiallir 
ooeopled  In  teeolTiH  teMmotfaiD,  both  Ula- 
nrj  and  prdewluiial.  end  Ma  epeeltl  datte* 
M  in  omcer  are  to  pua  the  orden  of  the 
cawlain  end  ■uperior  oOceia  to  (be  aeamen 
■ua  nperiotend  the  pvfonMnee  <d  them. 

Mld^tM  (mWahlpaX  odt,  Id  the  middle 
at  a  Bhu> :  more  propetlji  mutiliMja. 

XU^lU*(mld'>hl|ia),n.])l.  JITaut  the  tim- 
ber* aTau  broadert  twt  of ' 


ild'akl),  a 


In  tt 


—In  the  midtt,  (a)  among:  aa,  In  the  midtl 
of  one*!  trtende.  ib)InTo1vBdin,inrTDuniIed, 
OTOTorwhelmedby;  or  In  (he  Udckeat  part, 
or  lu  the  depth)  of:  aa,  in  ttn  midtt  of  aflUc- 

pagin  daikoest  and  error.— /n  our,  ytiir, 
tSiir,  midtl.  In  the  mldat  of  di,  Ac.  ;  In  the 
oounCry,  community,  or  aocletj  In  which 
we,  you,  they,  live:  **,  Ereat  evlli  bare  of 
lato  appeared  in  our  mtdtt 


Theae  phnaea  have  been  objected  to  hy  aome 

Itie  aame  Idiom  ii  lound  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
aJmllarldlomi  are  common  in  EngUah.  See 
the  following  eitnct 

wUlk  (he  'gtnbrt'of  tmt  lai^n^^,  li  u  uunlan 


¥ir  tt  'i^kfty  cM>p< 


SKSCE: 


HUtt  (mldit),  |irR>.  Poetlcallj  need  lor 
Amidti  'From  mufd  (he  golden  clond.' 
Mitten. 

ndst  {midit},  ads.     In  the  middle. 

a  (mld'atrim),  n.    The  middle  of 


(mid'in 


The  middle 

S M  rf  J une. -Viiiummrf 'tfav  U  the  leaat 
of  (he  nativity  ol  St.  John  (he  BapUat;  I(  I* 
commonly  reckoned  the  ttOi  at  June.  On 
mldaummer  eve,  or  the  eve  of  the  leaat  of 
St  John,  It  wai  the  ciMom  b  former  (Imee 
(0  kindle  Bret  (called  Et  John'*  fire*)  upon 
hiUi  In  celebntlon  of  the  anmmer  Klillce 
and  vatjoui  anperatltlona  were  long  practlied 

midiummtr.-    Skat, 

Hld-lttPVlor  (mid'all-pd-rl-er).  n.  In  Seott 
taw,  one  who  la  niperlor  (o  thole  below 
liliii,  and  vaaaal  to  thoae  above  him 

Wd-wald  (mld'wgld),  n.     Same  aa  Mod- 

HldWUdt  (mid'vfad).  ode.   [A.  Bai.  mjdde- 

iKsnl.l    Id  or  towerda  the  midat 
BUd-waTdl  (mld'vrird).  a.     Being  alttuted 


■NonudMiF'twIit 
Sfioi.    'Palhilndl- 

mlddle 


1W«T  (mld'wi). 
9  middle  ol  the  wj 

:t,orln 
UiAWKf  (mld'w&l, 
of  (he  way  or  dli 


._., lid  ma  j(  faint  ■    Jfiftt  .. 

HldTty  (mld'w&l,  u.     Belngjn  the  m' 
-•  the  way  or  dIaUnce.     TTie  crow.  ...^ 
...jnghathatwlnglhemidiMyalr.'  SItal:. 

lIldWU{mld'wii},aiIiF.  Intbemtd.lleof the 
way  or  dlaUnce;  half-way.  -Miditau  be- 
tweenyonrtentiaudwalleof Tivy.'  SAot. 

(mid'wik-etx  n.  In  tr(elnt,  ona 

rn  itandlna:  about  ha!f-w«)  be- 

utamm.    Midinietft  on  iUndi 

who  la  itilklog. 


ollheOi 


the  Iky-  MiUon. 
■Idat7mldat),n.  [FotmetlT] 
to  which  a  1  wu  tacked  on.  at  in  afn<nit, 
itaumptt;  middet  being  originally  the  genlt. 
ol  midiif,  mid,  afterwaidH  converted  Into 
•  Doon.]  The  middle.  -In  the  midit  of 
the  llaht'  Slialc.  'Make  perlodJ  In  the 
miiklutanitencea'    SA»». 

eh.  alMlni      £h.  Be  loek;      g,|N>;     ],Joh: 


to  the  right  ol  the  balaman 
•Hfd-H^ibl  <f  to  hli  lelt 

mdVUb  (lad'wlf),  n.    n 

A.  Su.  mid,  with  <&.  mitV  and  uifi;  comp. 
8p  and  Fg.  eenxKlre.  a  midwife,  »  -  L,  cam, 
with,  aoiTiiudn,  a  mother.]  A  woman 
that  aaalala  other  women  In  chfld-bhtb:  a 
female  praetldoner  ol  the  obaletric  art 
'Thefalriaa'inidieffa.'    Shot. 

MUwlfa(mld'wif),f.i.  To  psrlorm  the  otDce 
of  mld«>lta. 

MldwUa,  Hldvlr*  (mld'wll,  mld'wlv).  e.t 
1.  To  aadat  In  child-birth.  '  Midwiting  an 
■bbe*L'  BrttinL—±  To  aid  In  brinslag  Into 
being  by  acting  the  part  of  a  mldwlie:  to 
aaalit  In  bringing  to  llghL 

i^ibodlliiuilheiriiiid.  H'—l. 

■litwUtoT(mld'wlI.rlDrmId'wfI-iI),n,  l.The 
art  or  ptactlce  of  anlKing  woman  in  chUd- 
Mrth;  obatetrici.— Z  Aaditance  at  child- 


co-operation  In  produc- 


ts the  HnJw^firy  ol  Hi 

Tiid'wir-iah),  a.  Ukea 


r^-^.: 


ih(nild'wir-lah),a.  Ukeamli 
pertaining  to  the  dntlea  ot  a  midwife. 

KUI'WlnUiT  {mld'wln-(«r).  n.  The  m,uu,c 
or  winter,  or  the  winter  aolatlce,  December 
IL  A>  the  ieverity  ol  winter  In  thia  conn- 
try  fella  Id  January  and  February,  the  vrord 
ordinarily  deDotee  thla  period,  or  aome 
weeka  alter  the  winter  aolatlce. 

Ulainlta  (mI'em-K),  n.  A  variety  ol  dok>- 
ml(e  or  magnealBD  limestone,  fint  lonnd  at 
JrinnD,  In  Tutcany,  It  occnr*  maialve,  or 
cryitalllied  In  flat,  double,  three-aided  pyra- 
mldi.     It!  colonr  ia  light  gnen  or  gnienlab- 

Hten  (men),  n,  [From  Fr,  mint,  air,  eoon- 
tenance,  mien,  derived  by  Dlea  Irom  L 
uiimi,  to  drive  with  Ihreata  (mino,  ■  threat), 
whence  Fr.  it  menar,  to  behave,  and  ft. 
tntner,  to  conduct    See  Demuk]    Eiter- 

fng;  appearance;  carriage:  aa,  a  lolty  mien; 

Stm-  Look,  air,  countenance,  aipect,  de- 
meanonr,  deportment,  manner. 
Hlerat  (m*»i  e.t.    To  move;  to  aglUte. 

mff  (iDlt),  n.  [Comp.  Fror.  O.  mvf,  anllen- 
ueaa:  ntufen,  to  be  inllen  or  tnlky.l  A 
alldil  degree  of  naentment.  -Uttle  mifft 
aodrecondllatlona'    Lnitell    (CoUoq] 

1  )  a  illght  oRance ;  to 

I  .    Slightly  oDeuded : 

I  ai,  ntiht,  alao  meaAl, 

Sw.  and  Dan.  viaat, 

SeeUlT.)  StrengOi: 

ly  and  obleny.  bodily 

. , jwor;  but  alao  mental 

power;  power  of  will:  political  power. 


inclltfUl  ( mU'ful ),  a.  Mighty ; JMWerfuL 
'The  raigAtftiJ  goda.'  Skak.  •AtmighU 
fvX  hand  asking  gnat  blowa'  TennytoA. 
[Poetical.] 

Hastily  (mltl-U),  ode.  [IVom  m^Uv.) 
iTwith  great  power,  force,  or  atrengUi; 
vlgoroualy;  Yehemently;  with  great  eameat, 
naaa.  '  The  Holy  Sphlt,  who  aweetly  and 
fflfaAEflu  ordereth  all  (blngi.'  OirdtHiiI 
«o™/'iC-         ^  , , .  _^  _^^^ 


a.  Greatly:  to  a 
[Nowonlycolloq.j 
So  mtghhly  pc*  Hie  ADrd 
1  -u  miisktiiy  pliMtd  vl 
Ihli  plKfl  ol  (>Mki4oplir. 


"•^iS." 


BnxbtlllMi  (mif  l-nea),  n.     L  SUta  or  attri- 
bute of  being  mighty;  power;  gieatueaa; 


1.  A  title  ol  dignity:  aa,  their  High  JI^AH- 


BUgbtna  (mltht^na).  Might  not  [Scotch.] 
HlghtT  (mlt'j),  a.  [A.  &ti.  tnihtig.  See 
MiOHi,]  1.  Having  gnat  power,  whether 
bodily  power  or  power  of  any  other  kind ; 


%  Very  great ;  vait ;  Important ;  leidble ; 


11  th,  eUn;      w,  wig;    wh,  inUg;    ih.  ■rare.—See  KIT. 
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MIDOE 


4.  Very  small ;  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope;  as.  a  mieroaeovic  insect 

Microscopically  (mI-kr6^opllc-al-liX  adv. 
By  the  microscope;  with  mlnate  inspection. 

MlcrOBCOpist  (milcrd-skd-pist  or  ml-kros'- 
ko-pist).  n.  One  skilled  or  versed  in  mi- 
croscopy. 

IQcroBCOpilun  (ml-krO-skd'pi-iimX  n.  The 
Microscope,  a  modem  soatiiem  constella- 
tion, situated  above  Gms  and  Indus,  at  the 
{unction  of  Capricomus  and  Sagittarius, 
t  contains  ten  stars. 

Microscopy  (mllcros-ko-pi},  n.  The  use  of 
the  microscope ;  investigation  with  the  mi- 
croscope; as,  to  be  skilled  in  microtoopy. 

Microspectroscope  (ml-krO-spek'trO-skopX 
n.  [Or.  mOtroe,  small,  and  E.  tpectrotcope.]  A 
spectroscope  placed  in  connection  with  a 
microscope,  in  order  that  the  absorption 
lines  may  be  the  more  accurately  measured. 
B.  H.  Knight 

Microspore  (m!1crd-spdr).  n.  [Or.  mikroB. 
small,  and  tpora^  a  seed.  ]  A  spore  produced 
in  the  capsule  of  a  lycopod. 

Microstnene  (mllcros-then),  n.  [Or.  mikrot, 
small,  and  »theno»t  strengtn.]  A  member  of 
one  of  the  four  groups  (Archonts^  Megas- 
thenes,  Microsthenes,  OoUcoida)  into  which 
Dana  divides  mammals.  The  Microsthenes 
include  those  whose  life  svstem  is  small* 
comprising  the  bats,  inseclivora,  rodents, 
<&c. 

Microstbexiic  (mI'kros-then'IkX  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Microsthenes;  of  a  typically 
small  life  system  or  sice. 

Microstylar  (mI-kr6-8tn'drX  a.  [Or.  mOcro9, 
small,  and  ttyloa,  a  column.]  '  In  arch,  hav- 
ing a  small  style  or  column. — Microttylar 
arehUecture,  a  form  of  architecture  in  which 
there  is  a  separate  small  order  to  each  floor. 

Mtcrotherium  (ml-krd-the'ri-umX  n.  [Or. 
inikrot,  small,  and  thiriont  a  wild  beast] 
A  genus  of  extinct  herbivorous  raammaU 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  lacustrine 
eocene  beds  of  Puy-de-Ddme.  Their  remains 
show  them  to  have  been  closely  allied  to 
the  Anoplotherium. 

Microtome  (milcrd-tdmX  n.  [Or.  mtXrof, 
small,  and  tomoi,  a  cutting.  1  An  instrument 
for  making  very  flne  sections  or  slices  of 
objects  to  prepare  them  for  microscopic 
examination. 

Mlcrosoa,  Microsoarla  (ml-kr6-zd'a.  mr- 
kr6-zd-a''ri-a),  n.  pi  [Or.  mikroi,  small,  and 
t6a,  animals,  j  The  name  siven  by  De  Blain- 
ville  to  the  minute  animals  otherwise  gene- 
rally known  as  infusoria. 

Microsyme  (nd1cr&-dmX  n.  (Or.  mikros^ 
small,  and  xynU.  yeast]  One  of  a  class  of 
extremely  small  living  solid  particles,  exist- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  and  furnishing  the 
basis  on  which  certain  epizootic  diseases,  as 
sheep-];>ox  and  glanders,  and  many  epidemic 
diseases,  are  dependent  for  their  enstence. 
These  pestiferous  particles  seem  to  have 
some  characters  at  least  in  which  they  re- 
semble ferments,  and  bv  multiplying  rapidly 
they  excite  morbid  action  in  all  the  struc- 
tures with  which  they  come  in  contact  See 
Onm  Theort. 

Micturition  (mik-tfi-ri'shonX  n.  [L.  fnte- 
iurio,  to  desire  to  make  water,  from  mingo, 
mietum,  to  make  water.]  The  desire  of 
making  water,  or  passing  the  urine;  a  mor- 
bid frequency  in  the  passage  of  urine. 

Mid  (midX  a. ;  no  compar. ;  superL  midmMt. 
[A.  Sax.  midd,  Ooth.  midju,  loeL  midr 
hnithr);  of  cognate  origin  with  L.  medius. 
Or.  me88o$,  metot  (-^medioi  or  methiog), 
Slcr.  vMdhytu,  middle.]  Middle;  at  equal 
distance  from  extremes ;  interveninff.  Mid 
is  much  used  in  composition  to  indicate  a 
position,  point  of  time,  and  the  like,  mid- 
way between  others,  or  a  position  in  the 
middle;  as.  mid-air,  mid-cbanneU  mid-day, 
mid-way.  ac. 

Mid  (mid),  n.  Middle;  midst  <  In  the  mid 
he  had  tne  habit  of  a  monk.'  Fuller .  [Bare.] 

Blida  (mf  da),  n.    The  larva  of  the  bean-fly. 

Mid-a^  (mid^JX  n.  The  middle  of  life,  or 
persons  of  that  age  collectively.  '  Virsins 
and  boys,  tnid-tuie,  and  wrinkled  eld.'  Shak. 

Mid-air  (mid'&rX  n.    The  middle  of  the  air; 

a  lofty  position  in  the  air. 

No  more  the  moontaio  Urks,  while  Daphne  tinffv. 
Shan,  lifting  in  midair,  suspend  their  wings.   TV/ir. 

Midas  (mrdasV,  n.  M.  Oeoff toy's  name  for  a 
sub-genus  of  South  American  monkeys,  of  a 
small  sixe,  or  Ouistitis,  including  some  of 
the  marmosets. 

Midas's-ear  (mrdas-ex-drX  n.  In  tool  a 
species  of  Auricula,  the  A.  midm. 

Mid-diaimti  (mid'chan-nel),  n.  The  mid- 
dle of  a  channel 


Mid-chaimel  (mid'chan-nelX  adv.  In  the 
middle  of  a  chamieL 

A  tree 
Wa*  half-disrooted  firom  his  place  and  stoop'd 
To  drench  his  dark  locks  in  the  guigUng  ware 
Mid<kannet.  TtHnyson. 

Mid-COnples  (mid'ku-plzX  n.pL  In  ScoU 
toio,  the  writings  by  which  an  heir,  assignee, 
or  adjudger  is  connected  with  a  precept  of 
sasine  granted  in  favour  of  his  predecessor 
or  author,  which,  when  such  heir,  d^c.,  takes 
taifeftment  in  virtue  of  such  precept»  must 
be  deduced  in  the  instrumoit  of  sasine. 

Mid-«OUrse  (midlcOrsX  n.  1.  The  middle  of 
the  course  or  wav.  '  The  day's  mid-course. ' 
Jf ijton. — 2.  A  middle  wav  or  mode  of  pro- 
cedure; a  mode  of  procedure  intermediate 
between  other  two;  as,  there  are  three 
courses,  and  I  purpose  to  adopt  the  mid- 

Mid-day  (mid'd&X  a.  Pertaining  to  noon ; 
meridionaL  'Tired  in  the  mid-day  heat' 
Shak.    'The  mid-day  sun.'    Addison. 

Mid-day  (mid'daX  n.  The  middle  of  the 
day;  noon. 

At  mid<tay,  O  king,  I  saw  in  the  waj  a  light  from 
heaven,  above  the  bfightncss  of  the  sun. 

Acts  xxvi.  13. 

Middftn  (mid'nX  n.  [A.  Sax.  midding,  same 
word  as  Dan.  mUdding,  mbgdynqe,  a  dung 
heap,  from  miig,  muck,  dung,  and  dynge,  a 
heap.]  AdunghilL  [Provincial English  and 
Scotch.]— if i&tfn  erow,  a  name  given  in 
some  parts  of  Entdand  to  the  common  crow. 

Middestt  (mid'estX  a.  superl.  of  mid.  Mid- 
most   Spenser. 

Middestt  (roid'estX  n.    Midst;  middle. 
About  the  middesi  of  ^tic  reign  of  Queen  EHrabeth. 

FuUer. 

Middle  (mid'lX  a.;  no  compar.;  superl. 
middlemost.  [From  mid:  A.  Sax.  D.  and 
Dan.  middel,  O.  mittel,  middle.    See  Mid] 

1.  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes;  form- 
ing a  mean;  as,  the  middle  point  of  a  line  or 
circle;  the  middle  station  of  life. 

There  are  flowers  of  middlr  summer,  and 
I  think  they  arc  given  to  men  of  tm'tidUMgc  SMaJt. 
O  grant  me.  Heaven,  a  middle  state, 
Nuther  too  humble  nor  too  great.        Mattet. 

2.  Intermediate;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middU  ends. 

Sir  y.  Davies. 

—Middle  ages,  the  ages  or  period  of  time 
extending  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe, 
or  from  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.— 
Middle  distance,  in  painting,  aameBB  Middle 
Ground.  — Middle  latitude  An  navig.  the  mean 
of  two  latitudes,  equal  to  half  the  difference 
of  the  latitude  left,  and  the  latitude  arrived 
at,  when  they  are  of  the  same  name,  and 
equal  to  half  their  sum  when  they  are  of 
contrary  names.— if idd^totittcde  sailing, 
that  mode  of  sailing  in  which  the  difference 
of  longitude  is  estimated  by  means  of  the 
differences  of  latitude,  and  the  intermediate 
departure,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  arc 
of  a  parallel  of  latitude,  at  the  intermediate 
or  middle  latitude.— ATiddle  post,  in  arch. 
the  same  as  Kingpost.— Middle  quarters  </ 
a  column,  in  arch,  a  name  given  to  the 
four  Quarters  of  a  column  divided  by  hori- 
xontal  sections,  forming  angles  of  46*  on  the 

SlsjL— Middle  rail,  in  carp,  the  rail  of  a 
oor  level  with  the  hand,  on  which  the  lock 
is  usually  fixed,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  lock  rail-Middle  term.  In  looic, 
the  middle  term  of  a  categorical  syllogism 
is  that  with  which  the  two  extremes  of  the 
conclusion  are  separately  compared.  See 
Stllooism.  —  Jfiddie  voice,  in  aram.  that 
voice  which  has  as  its  proper  lunction  to 
express  that  the  subject  does  something  to 
or  for  himsell  There  is  such  a  voice  in 
Greek. 

Middle  (mid'lX  n.  1.  The  point  or  part 
equally  alstant  from  the  extremities. 

See.  tiiere  come  people  down  by  the  middle  of  the 
land.  Judg.  ix.  37. 

2.  An  intervening  point  or  part  in  space, 
time,  or  order;  something  intermediate;  a 
metoi.— Middle  and  centre  are  not  always 
used  synonymously.  CeiUre  is  most  properly 
applied  to  circular,  globular,  or  regular 
bodies;  middle  is  used  with  lessdefiniteness. 
We  say  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  of  the  solar 
nrstem:  tiie  middle  of  a  page,  the  middle  of 
the  nl^t  or  of  the  month. 

Middle  (midlX  v.t  1.  To  place  in  the  mid- 
dle. Specifically— 2.  In  football,  to  kick  or 
drive  (the  ball)  into  the  middle,  so  that  it 
may  be  kicked  through  the  goal 

Middle-«ce  (mldl-AjX  a.  BeUting  to  the 
middle  ages;  mediieval;  as,  middU-age 
writers. 


Middle^lged  (midl-aJdX  a.  Being  about 
the  middle  of  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  By 
a  middle-aged  man  is  generally  understood 
a  man  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  to 
forty-five  or  fifty. 

Mlddle-Olass  (mid'l-klasX  n.  The  class 
holding  a  social  position  between  mechanics 
and  the  aristocracy.  It  includes  professional 
men,  smaller  landed  proprietors,  bankers, 
merchants,  great  farmers,  and  the  like. 

Middle-<dass  (midl-klasX  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  middle-classes. 

I.  for  one,  very  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  that 
this  must  be  viewed  as  a  tniddle-class  enfranchise- 
ment. Gladstone. 

—Middle-class  examinations,  annual  exami- 
nations held  by  a  university  for  persons  who 
are  not  members.  The  subjects  range  from 
reading,  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  history  and  grammar, 
to  political  economy,  Latin,  Oreek,  French. 
Oerman,  mathematics,  chemistiy,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  drawing,  music,  Ac  Cer- 
tificates of  efliciency  are  granted  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  and  Oxford  grants  the 
diploma  of  associate  of  arts  (A.  A.)  to  those 
who  pass  the  senior  examination.— if iddZtf- 
eUus  schools,  schools  established  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  middle-classes,  in- 
termediate between  primary  schools  and  tiie 
great  public  schools. 

Middle-earth (midltethX n.  rA.Sax.mid- 
dan-eard,  the  world.]  The  world,  regarded 
as  placed  midway  between  heaven  and  heU. 

The  maid  is  bdm  of  middte-earth. 

And  may  of  man  be  won ; 

Thoueh  there  have  glided,  since  her  birth. 

Fhre  hundred  years  and  one.       Sir  tV.  Scott. 

Middle-groilIld(mid1-groundXn.  In  paint- 
ing, that  part  of  a  picture  between  the  fore- 
ground and  the  back-ground;  the  central 
portion  of  a  picture  regarded  prospectively. 

Middle-man  (midl-manX  f^  l-  An  agent 
or  intermediary  between  two  parties,  as  an 
intermediary  buyer  between  the  exporter 
or  manufacturer  of  goods  and  the  retail 
dealer,  or  between  a  wholesale  and  a  retail 
dealer;  specifically,  in  Ireland,  middle-men 
are  such  as  take  land  of  the  proprietors  in 
large  tracts,  and  then  rent  it  out  in  small 

Eortions  to  the  peasantry  at  a  greatly  en- 
anced  price.— 2.  A  man  of  intermediate 
rank;  a  commoner.  *  The  great  parliament- 
ary middle-man.*  IHsraeli.—^.  Milit.  the 
man  who  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  file  of 
soldiers. 

Middlemost  (midl-mdst),  a.  Being  in  the 
middle,  or  nearest  the  middle  of  a  number 
of  things  that  are  near  the  middle;  mid- 
most 

The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first,  and  the  middle- 
most neat,  and  the  innermost  last       ^i>  /.  Nev/ton. 

Mfddle-sised(midl-6lzdXa.  Being  of  middle 
or  average  size. 

Bliddle-unt  (midl-tintX  tt.  In  painting,  a 
mixed  tint,  or  one  in  which  bright  colours 
do  not  predominate. 

Middling  (midlingX  a.  [A.  Sax.  midlene, 
middling,  mean,  from  middel,  middle.  See 
MiDDLX.  Mid.]  Of  middle  rank,  state,  size, 
or  quality;  about  equally  distant  from  the 
extremes ;  moderate ;  mediocre ;  as,  a  man 
of  middling  capacity  or  understanding;  a 
fruit  of  a  middling  quality. 

Longinus  preferred  the  sublime  eenius  that  some- 
times errs  to  the  tnidd/itig-  or  indifferent  one  which 
makes  few  foults  but  seldom  rises  to  any  excellence. 

Drjfden. 

Bliddlingly  (midOing-liX  adv.  Passably;  in- 
differently. 

Middlings(midlingzX  n.pl.  The  coarserpart 
of  flour;lntennediate  between  fine  flour  and 
bran. 

Middy  (mid'iX  n.  A  colloquial  abbreviation 
forJ»ia«fcipman. 

Mid-earth  (mid'drthX  n.  The  middle  of  the 
earth. 

Mid-featlier  (mid'feTH-^X  ^-  ^  the  gteam- 
engine,  a  vertical  water  space  in  a  fire-box 
or  combustion-chamber. 

Midgard  (mid'glirdX  n.  [Icel..  lit.  mid-yard 
or  mid-garth;  comp.  (isgard.)  In  Scand. 
myth,  the  abode  of  the  human  race,  formed 
out  of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymir.  one  of  the  first 
giants,  and  Joined  to  Asgard,  or  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  by  the  rainbow-bridge.  See 
Asgard. 

Midge  (mli).  n.  [A.  Sax.  mygge,  micge,  micg, 
a  nudge;  Sw.  mygga,  Dan.  myg,  0.0.  mttcoa. 
muaga,  O.  miieke,  a  gnat  or  midge;  allied 
to  L.  musca  (whence  Fr.  mouehe).  Or.  myia, 
Skr.  makshikd,  a  fly.]  The  ordinary  English 
name  given  to  numerous  minute  species  of 
Tipulidte,  resembling   the  common   gnat. 


Fate.  Ar,  fat,  full;       md.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not.  mi>ve;      tfibe,  tub,  bQll;       oil,  pound;       il,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  tey. 


The;  nhlaUr  belong  to  Itnjnin*  Tlpnlii, 
Chlnmomaa,  aimalu.  Ike.  Tne  eggi  ue  de- 
posited In  inter,  where  thej  anilereo  meU- 
inan)ho(ii.  Ant  Into  1*mg  lad  tiiBii  Into 
papB,  In  whlcb  Utter  itete  when  ripe  the; 
rlie  to  the  ■urtue,  and  the  Imtgo  or  paitMt 

lUdCBt(mlJ^,n.  [Adhn.  olmii^.]  Tbe 
Cuedlui  niinie  tor  tbe  und-flr, 

XU-llMlTail  (raldlieir-n),  n.  1.  The  middle 
of  the  iky  or  hearen.— i  In  MInm.  »  Wch- 
nloa  tern  for  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which 
U  on  the  meridian  at  anj  vivvn  momeDt 

KU-Honr  (mld'onrX  n.  Me  middle  part  of 
tlw  day.     kiltm. 

Hld-tlimdlimilt  <inld1m-ped-l-ment),  n. 
In  iSeeA  but,  an  Intennedlate  bar  to  the 
oompleUoD  <rf  a  right 

MUlaiuK  midland),  a.  I.  Being  In  the  in- 
terior oountry;  dlitant  from  the  cout  or 
Mt-ehorei  ai.  aldland  towni;  the  midland 
countlea  of  Bngland.— l.  Surrounded  bj 
laiul ;  Uedllermiean.     Drj/dtn. 

Umilillll  (midland),  n.  The  Interior  of  ■ 
ooDnliT:  espedallv  applied  to  the  Inland 
oentnl  pottloo  of  England. 

IDdlai  (midleg).  fiThe  middle  of  the  leg; 


mVOM  (mid' 
imnj7  (which  a 


HtdllAl  (mldlir).  n.    The  middle  of  lite  < 

md-iulii^ld'niln},'  n.   The  middle  of  U 
main:  far  out  at  ua.     Chapman. 
JEtdmoit (mld'mOii), n.  In theTerrmiddl 

middlemost  'Miht'intfdiflHfiUUeBChou: 


Kldiil^t  (mld'nlt),  a.  1.  Being  or  occur- 
ring In  the  middle  of  the  night;  u.  midniglit 
Mudlea-K  Dark  as  mldnl^t;  Teiy  dark; 
as,  midnloM  gloom. 

MU-I100II(mfd'iidD),  n.  The  middle  of  the 
day:  noon.     '11  was  the  deep  mid-nooB.' 

HlOrlb  (mid'rtb),  n.  In  &ot  acontlnoallon 
of  the  petiole,  ailaodlDE  from  the  hue  to 
the  spet  of  the  lamina  of  a  leaf. 

Klllilff  (mld'iir),  n.  |A.  Sal.  mi<Urir-4irid, 
and  ArVi  the  beliy.  ]  The  dlaphraom ;  the 
reiplntOT]'  mnscle  which  dlrldes  the  tmnk 
Into  two  cavitiei,  the  thoiu  and  ahdomm. 
-AllfllledapwI^guUandnUdr^.'    S/iak. 

Hldsn  (mliT'ii).  n.  The  middle  of  the  tea: 
the  open  *ea.-rAe  JTid  Schi,  the  Medlteira- 

JJldiUllKniid'ihip).  a.  Being  or  belongtag 
— JTidiAip  iKmd.  the  broadat  frame  In  a 
other.    Called  alio  Dtad-/lat  and  MidiKip- 

mUabl^mMXi  (mld'ihl{Kmui).  n.  inom 


■hlp-min).  n.  in 
ilddle  between  th 

le  rojil  nevT,  o 


ik  being  In 

saperlot  ofllce 

pell*  oBcer  In  the  rojal  nsfy,  occopj 
the  highest  nnk  among  the  pettv  otAcen. 
No  petaon  can  be  appointed  a  mldihlpman 


cadet,  and  pasMd  bl>  eiaml 
and  profeiilonBl.  After  aii 


j'ean' •errice  In 


mld^lpman  la  promoted  to  the  nnk  of 
tob-llMilenuit,  when,  If  he  Is  nineteen  jcart 
at  veibe  It  ellflble  to  the  rank  of  Ueuten- 
■at,  Tbn  mldsulpman'i  time  la  principally 
eoGapled  In  ncelTinE  inamctloD,  both  Ute- 
nzy  indprof eaatoTi  af.  and  hi*  ipedal  dntlta 
■A  an  ofllcer  an  to  pass  the  onlers  of  the 
ouMln  4nd  lupeilor  oncen  to  the  teamen 
■ad  ■nperinlena  the  performance  of  them. 

■Umipa  (mId'lhipaX  ode.  In  the  middle 
of  aihlb :  more  propeilf  aMidsUo*. 

MU-all&a  (mld'ihlpeXn.pl.  /fauC  the  tim- 
benatthe  hroadeil  part  of  a  nseeL 

MU-Hky  (mld'ekl).  adt,  in  the  middle  of 
theekr.    Ititton. 

MUMimlM),^.  [Tomiar]}mSdda.migddti, 
to  which  a  I  was  tacked  on.  as  Iho^oAhI, 
ameiuM;  midda  being  eriglnaltr  the  oenlt. 
of  mtdde,  mid,  afterwards  oonTertsir  Into 
>  Donii.i  The  middle.  'In  the  aidti  of 
the  n^L'    Stall.     'Make  peiloda  In  the 


if :  aa.  >»  the  (fliilit  of  affile 


neat  evili  here  of 


These  phntei have  been  etilected  to  by  some 
wrlten  on  Engllih,  but  with  no  good  reaun. 
The  aame  idiom  la  found  la  AngloSaion,  and 
•Imilar  idlomi  are  common  in  Engllih.  Bee 
the  fallowing  extract. 


adrt.  nrvoAcB.  mr  be  VFrftfd  prfpoMln'ly 
■t/Ctif.  IntendinE 'Ion  ein<iHlin(  bmCoet,- 
PIMl  nMau-MUn.  and  tlw  wrtUi  md.     Ts 

in  fwrAii^,  hti  mal,  Stc.tit-i  end  *llh  IhfH 
ptmiei.  Awr  mAA  U  riiidlT  camuntils,  .  .  , 
WUh  RfFicncc  ID  uulGclcal  pii>iil|iln  latMrimidil 
H  thofrthtr  tncproKhaUe.  Fumftvunl  Hall. 
IDdst  (midst),  pnv.  ToeticsIlT  used  for 
Amidti  -FTom  itSdA  the  golden  clond.' 
If  (flan. 


Tluvltf 


In  the  middle. 


lEliUt(midit),ad< 

(mid'itrimX  n.    The  middle  of 

nld'ium-«r).  n.    The  middle 

Jfidiummo'  day  {i  the  least 

...  otSt.  John  the  Bsptltt;  ICI) 

lonly  reckoned  the  E4th  of  Inne.     On 

ler  ere,  or  the  eve  of  the  least  of 

Itwss'' 


ilebraUon  of  the 
and  •arlouiiupetetltloos  were  loncpractlied 
on  this  occasion.     '  Gorgeooa  aa  the  tun  at 


Mld-inPMlnrlmid-ifi.p4-ri.*r),B.  In  S»ta 
latD.  one  who  1>  luperlor  to  those  below 
hjpi,  and  vaaaal  to  those  above  him. 

Wd-imd  (mid'wdid),  n.     Same  aa  ITiiiI- 

Wdwudt  (mld'wtrd).  ode.   [A.  Sax.  middt- 
iHsrd.]    In  or  toward!  the  mldit 
HU-mtnlt  (mld'w^X  o.     Being  situated 


tdmy  (mid' 
he  middle  of  t 


t  middle  way  or 

\ak.    -Fethilndl- 
__nt.'    IWtori. 
Belngin  the  middle 


Hldirar  (mId'wA),  a.     Belngin 

of  the  wsy  or  dt.lence.  ^Tht  v 

ehougha  that  wing  the  midimv  air.'  Skak. 

Hldw  (mid'wti),  adD.  In  the  middle  oi  the 
wsyor  cil.Uince;  haU-way.  ■^(rfMv  be- 
tween your  tenU  and  walls  of  Tniy.'  Shak. 

Mld-wlckrt  tmid'wlk-et),  n.  In  crtatot,  one 
of  the  BeldeiB  etandlng  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  botamen.  Midieiekel  on  sUndi 
to  the  right  of  the  batsman  who  is  striking, 
mid.uia&l(f  tohlBlelt 

mawlft  (mld'irtli  n,  [From  OR  and 
A.  Sai.  nuit,  with  (O.  mil),  and  viSt;  comp. 
Sp.  and  Fs.  eomodre,  a  midwife.  w-L,  cum. 
witb,  andmodrt,  a  mother!  A  woman 
that  aMiita  other  women  In  child-birth;  a 
female  practitioner  of  the  obetetrlc  art, 
'The  fatties' niti(iE\ft.'    Ska*. 

■Ildwm(mid'wlt),v.L  To poifonn the Dince 


In  child-tlrtb.     •  Miduittnn  a 

Bbbeas.'  AeiriiU.— I.ToatdInbrJnElnginl 
bahiB  by  acting  the  part  ol  a  mldwllei  i 
--•-.  In  bringing  K 


Ugh 

indwlfcr7(mld'wIf-rto. 
art  or  practice  of  asilttl 


I    birth;  abstetrics. 


2.u"Z- 


Ike  1  Dildirife; 
midwife. 
The  middle 


hiirth.  — B.  Help  or  co-operation  b 

KmMj  faniU  and  100  kmbLlloni  Rowcrt 

KUwlflBh  (mld'wIMihX  1    l.ln*  > 

pertaining  to  the  dntlea 
Hld-wliit«r  (mld'wln-t* 

of  winter,  or  the  winter  soisiice.  uecemoer 

try  talliln  January  and  February,  the  word 
ordinarily  denotes  thle  period,  or  soma 
week!  after  the  wlnt^  wlstlce, 
UlnslM  (mi'em-lt),  n.  A  Tsriety  et  dolo- 
mite or  maciieelsn  limestone,  fint  found  at 
Miema.  in  Tuacany.  It  occurs  maatlve.  or 
ciTstalUied  In  Hat,  double,  three^ided  pyra- 
midt.    ica  o'donr  l«  light  green  or  gte^dsh- 

Vlen  (men),  n.    [From  Tr.  mine,  air.  conn- 

tnino,  to  drive  with  thretite  (im'na,  a  threat), 
whence  Pi,  u  mcnar,  to  behave,  and  Fr. 
uiinfr.  to  conduct.  See  Dehian.J  Etler- 
nal  Hlr  or  manner  of  a  peiioo ;  look ;  bear- 
ing; appearance;  carrlige;  as,  a  lofty  nii'ni; 


Stn.  Look,  air, 
meanoor.  deporti 
MtBTSl  (m»v),  V. 


I.  aspect,  de- 
i;  to  agitate. 


IlKmlf),  n.  [Comp,  Pro*.  O.  naif,  nillen- 
leis:  miifen,  to  be  sullen  or  luiky.)  A 
illght  degree  of  resentment  '  Little  mifi 
indreconclllatlonB.'    Lnttll.    [Colloq.) 


I  a  alight  offence ;  to 
.    Slightly  offended ; 


O.niaeAtmlght.power.  SeeMiT]  Strength; 
force;  power;  primarily  end  chiefly,  bodily 
■ttength  or  physical  power;  butslso  mental 
power;  power  of  will;  political  power. 

—Willi  might  and  main,  with  the  utmoet 
itreBgthor  bodily  eierllon:  a  Uutologlcal 
phnae,  as  both  words  are  from  tbe  •■»■ 
root,  and  mean  the  leme  thing. 
in«lltfUl(mll'(MUn,  Mighty;  powe 
^rHe  miahifut  soil.'  Sliali.  'Hli  m 
/ul  hanifstriklng  great  blows.' 


IPoetlciLI 

HUAtlly  (mlt1-ll),  adv.     [Ftom  mifMf.J 
rwitb  great  power,  force,  or  strength ; 

new.     '  The  Holy  Bpitit.  who  sweetly  and 
mighiay  ordereUi   all   thlnga'     CardiMat 

"bTm'^.^  .nd  b««  Ik  corend  wm,  nctcMk 
andati^itk/arivUiCo±  Jon.  UL  a. 

IL  Greatly ;  to  a  great  dMiee ;  very  muoh- 
[N'ow  only  colloq.] 
Sd  uUiUU^  r"'  O^  mrd  of  Cod  ud  jimallid. 


Mlgtitlneii  (miri-nei),  n.  1.  State  or  attri- 
bute of  being  mighty;  power;  greatDea; 
height  of  dignity. 

&  A  title  of  dignity:  as,  their  High  MIgUi- 


HtKbtMl  <ml«ht^a).  Might  not  [Scotch.] 
KlgUjt  (mltj).  a.  [A.  Sai.  miUio.  See 
MioaT.)  1.  Having  great  power,  lAiether 
bodily  power  or  power  ot  any  other  kind : 
viaorona ;  strong ;  powerful :  often  uied  in 
addresa  aa  an  epithet  of  honour.  'Most 
miahty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  nieak  a  word.' 
SKak. 
CLiili  bent  Nlnjod:  lie  bcfu  to  be  1  iTj^A^r  one 

i.  Very  great;  Tut;  Important;  fordblei 


',i^, 


eh.dUln:     Ch.BcloeA;      g.po;      J.iob;     b.  Fr.  tm;      ng;,  alng;      fB.  (ton;  Ih,  (Un;      v.  wig:    wh,  wUg;    ih,  arnre.— See  Kit. 


3.  V«rj  gremt  or  emlDtut  In 

t.  H>Tliig  great  cominiud  <mr;  wdl  Tsned 
In.  'Ad  doqaant  nun,  uul  tnghiy  In  the 
BcriptnrM.'  AcU  irllL  M.— G.  DlqiUrlng 
Bn«t  power ;  performed  with  greai  power ; 
wonderful:  b>.  'pil^htg  worka.  Hat  iL  to. 
0,  Vai7  great,  eicelleut,  or  flne.  [Colloq. 
and  ollen  Ironical  ] 


[C^loq. 

IDnt^  ID«n»ni  (mln'yftrd).  aHt^- 
in^nard;  laine  orfglll  ai  >nv'i''>i  delicale, 
preltf.  See  M:ntoh.]  Soft;  dalnCy;  deli- 
cate; pretty. 

HUfl£*tlai>Ui[a]iiL  M.ytntm. 

■murtUM.t  Mlmltr^'f""  (miD'riid'li), 
o.r    To  render  inlgniard  or  dtticate. 
IEICiilutUH,t  HtgniardlMI  <mln']«rd-Ii), 

«.    (See  MiaHiiHii.]    Qualntneu;  dalntl- 


nfttMMtta  (mIn-jron-eV).  n.  ^.  m^non- 
(Ma*.adim.<Xf  mioiien,  darflu^  seeUINtoil.  ] 
An  annual  plant  of  the  saniu  Beieda,  R 
ederata,  oat  order  Beaedaeiw.  The  tragnnt 
odoor  «  thle  unprateodlnE  Uttlo  plant  hai 
-       -  -     ^       --  -J.  Yt^ 


UemwratMidl 
taantrenalfa 


^      .._,  _.. .   a  mucb  onltlTatod  _ 

g|)aniber-aawar.-~IVM  mbpvmtm  it  merely 
I  kind  trained  1q  an  ereei  form 
iei  trvm  llDwering  >a^  to  ha*- 
I  of  tbe  (hooU  ^nebed  oB. 
ol'gnntX  o-    "'"■(['"ff  plaee; 


iBSUMeni 
IDcnuit  ( 

ndsratoiy. 

vXlsh  mlcnlei:  tpeclnealljr.  a  mlnakirjr 
bird  or  otber  animal;  aa,  Uie  arrlTaTat  the 


^(mTptt.. 

npr.  aignting.    [L  ..,.-.  ..  ,._ _. 

cnaoga  one'i  abode,  to  migrate.)  To  p»« 
or  remoTe  from  one  place  of  reildence  or 
reaort  to  anoUier  at  ■  dlMance,  etpecUllj' 
tram  mm  oountrr  to  anolhar;  a^  Tarknu 

' — ■  ■-'-■ '  -Dme  qoadnipedt  mt 

1  one  looall^  or  latl- 


(tpretalent  la  the  >■•>!«— •■ii~--»i>  ibe 
■unit  rapid,  remarkable,  and  eatemlTe  ml- 
ntton*  an  performed  b;  bf  rdi,  bat  eitan- 
are  migratlona  take  place  alio  among  nrl- 
OIU  qnadropedl,  ai  (he  mnik-oi,  reindeer, 
arotie  lox.  Ac  —  H  Change  of  place:  re- 
monL  •Vfrmlinuof  (he  centreol  gravity.' 
ITeediMnL-'S.t  BaildeiKe  hi  a  foreign 
MDntn;  banlelnnent  'Meet  to  be  «d- 
jodgea  toapBiMtaal  m^rseiDn.'  Jlp.  HalL 
■IgimfanT  {mrcra-lo-rl).  a.  Fond  of  or 
olnD  to  mtgratlDii :  (a)  remoTlng  or  aceu- 
tomed  to  remove  from  one  place  of  teal- 
denoe  or  reaort  to  another  at  a  dtUane* : 
ipedflcallj  applied  to  aolmalt  that  reraoTB 

bide  to  another,  (b)  Roving  or  waadnlng 
In  one'i  bablti  or  mode  of  lite;  ntuettled: 
aa,  to  lead  a  muro.' 
JUnb  (mCb-rabX 


piiftag-plooe  li  lonnd  In  the  Jeiritb  ajna- 


gogne,  containing  a  copy  ol 
pointing  ODt  tbe  direction  ol 
Itlkado(ml-ki'dO),n.     |Jnc 


il  the  law,  and 


Ijeror  of  Japan,  the  ipf- 
ritual  u  well  ai  temporal  bead  of  tbe  empire. 
In  119E  all  temponil  paver  puied  Into  the 
banda  of  the  then  Bbogun  or  Tycoon,  the 


pnaehable  teclDalDti,  but  now  lie  ahowi 

tlonally  throngb  a  ■enate  and  council. 
JIUS[d»(ml-fcana.aVn.  [InhononrofJoaeph 
MHian,  profeaeor  ol  botany  at  PnigaB.  1  A 
genui  of  plant*,  nat.order  Compoalts.  nearly 
allied  to  Eopatorlnm,  from  which  they 
dllfer  In  Uielr  clImblDg  habit  and  In  aome 
other  charactera.  There  are  about  ility 
■Hdea»  with  oppoalte  leavee  and  ootymba 
of  while  or  pale  yellow  flowera.  natlvea  of 
the  wanner  parte  of  America,  one  ipecla 
occnrrlng  In  Aaia  and  Africn  Jf.  o/lainaiit 
t>  a  native  of  BnulL  lu  leavei  contala  a 
Mtler  principle  and  an  arvmatlc  oil.  and 
an  lued  In  the  aame  way  and  tor  the  lame 
dl>«>Ba  aittecBKBrillaand  dncbona  bu^a 

II  ^'pt.    A 


'aM>IJtraipentnta:af»lilllght  -And 
DMe,  not,  mOve:      tflbe.  tab,  bull; 


wllh  a  nitUer  gleam  refreob'd  the  ilgbt.' 

And  nObrglDnru  tbe hd^         W'Urr. 
b.  Not  acrid,  pongen^  corroilve,  or  d 
operating  gimtll':  demolcent;  moUlMng; 
lenitive;  ae.amaa  liquor;  a  nt^cata|uaaiu; 


Wanda  of  obvioo*  alinlfioaHan ;  for 
LMdd-lBToand.mmtloaklng,  uHld- 
•d,  mad^iMlA tnOdtaapmi.- 
M,  MBtle,  bland,  calm,  naBontl, 
I,  piMiant,  placid,  kind,  marcifDl. 


molllmng,  demulcent,  lemUTet  ■■mil in 
lOldSW  (mlFda).  n.  lA.a*i.ii^<IaAB,eMto- 
ilidw:  ea»  a  H.%.  miUm,  which  In  Hod.  O. 
baa  baoonM  mMtlum,  amiarentlj  bom 
nieU,  meal,  and  Uoh,  dew;  but  thoiu^  the 
latter  part  of  the  word^B.  deu,  the^rmer 
If  of  dnnbttol  origin,  and  la  not  ^  £.  owol  I 
Aatataof  decay  imidaced  in  living  and  dead 
vegetaUe  mattar,  and  In  aome  manntaotnnd 
prodnota  Of  vcgelable  matter,  auch  aa  (doth 
and  pwer,  by  the  ravagea  ol  very  minute 
parailtloal  fungi;  the  minute  fungi  oana- 
Ing  thla  condition. —Jfifde  10  mort^laitton,  a 


lIi]dMr<mil'dli].o.t.   To  taint  with  mildew. 

lUldew  (mil'dU),  1.1.    To  become  affected 

with  mildew. 
]IUdaw7(mIl-dli.|),a    Attacked  by  mildew; 

atwaodlng  In  mildew;  mouldy;  leaembllng 

mildew. 

Kd  prtKDled.  Bluietlber,  nlhci  ■  imr/dr^  ap. 

KUdlT  (mlldll),  adB.  In  a  mild  manner: 
aoftly;  geuUy;  tenderly;  not  rooghb  or 
violently;  moderately;  a>,  to  apeak  mtliflu  ; 
to  burn  miWiy;  to  operate  mvWitf.     'Deal 


,  I),  n.    The  state  01  qna- 

Uty  Dl  being  mild;  (a)  the  quality  of  at&cl- 
Ing  the  aenaea  gently  and  p1eaiantIy;BbeeiiGe 
of  banhneu,  pungency,  tartneii,  coldneaa, 
Ac.  (btOenileneia  of  dlipoaltiDu;  tender- 
neaa;  clemency;  placidity. 


(mnd'apAk-n),  a.    Ulld  bi 

._  Tmll).  n.  lA  Sai.  mU.  like  D,  w^lt, 
.^n.  miU.  0.  tnnle,  a  mile,  froln  I.  mUU  yat- 
lu,  a  thoniand  pacea;  yNunu  being  dropped 

A  meaaure  of  length  or  diitance,  and  uaed 


hIIl^ 


U  yarda.    The  etatote  mile  la  tl 
»  yaidi.or  MM  feet    Itlaalao 

lyliv  chuu.ot  31  yarda  i 

iHe  la  MOO  aqnan  <Aaln^ 


ITOO 


. _  .  — -jnaltoIintKng- 

yaida,  or  very  nearly  (Itha  of  an  Eng- 

_..._..  _....     ^ ^^  scottifli 


In^orOtOacrea  Tbe 
uuie  no  ivM  pacea,  each  s  fact ; 
Roman  foot  bang  equal  to  II'OI 
1  Engllah  biehea,  It  foUon-  ■■-'  "■- 

,-   .y?ltha 

u-^  atatute  mile.  The  anclen . 
mile  waa  IWt  yardi^llIT  EngHah  miiea; 
the  Iriab  mile,  nto  yardi  =  l-«T3  Eogllah 
milea;  the  German  abort  mile  laa-WTKeg- 
llih  milea.  the  Oarman  long  mile  S-763.— 
OtimapkiiBl  or  nautical  mltf.  tbe  alitleth 
part  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  WTO  feet 

■Uwn  (mn'U).  n. 

pald^or  ttavd  by  _ ,_ 

(a)  travelling  eipaniea  which  are 

io  wltaeaaae,ahnlirB,andba]1lff>.BC00Tdlng 
to  certain  acale*  of  feat  aattled  by  the  maa- 

._  ^  .1 ^  J  .._    (Il,  (jn  juowu^ 

i  to  membera  of 

to  pay  tbeexpenaet  of  their  Jonmey 


le;  ipedBoally^ 


from  Courua.— X.  The  tc 
a  In  a  lalfway,  canal,  or  o 


by  milea.— t.  A„.,„ — 

of  milea  gone  over  by  vehldea  mch 
of  a  railway,  tramway,  Ac 
mic-pogt  (mn'pOat).  TL     A  poat  aet  np  to 
mark  the  milea    ' '    '" 


.la'abl-ai] 


Ireland,  whoae  tnbabltanta.  accordi 
Irtah  tradition  or  legend,  are  dcK 
from  MiUtiut.  a  Klnz  Dt  Spain,  whoi 

Chrlil,  eatabllthlnn  a  new  noblllly. 


MILB8IAK 
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MILKSOP 


fwi— la^ti  (ml-16'ihi-anX  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  ancient  Irieh  race.  See  the  eboTe  noun. 

JIllailaii(mi-lA'Ehi'«nX  M.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  the  aodent  dty  of  MiUtu$  in  Aaia 
Minor. 

Jfl]Mlan(ni!.lA'Bhi-anXa.  Pertaining  to 
MUetos  or  the  inhabttanta  of  Uiletoa. 

MiliHtWM^  (mll'atdnX  n.  A  atone  or  poil  aet 
up  on  the  iicle  of  a  road  or  highway  to  mark 
the  nUea. 

miftoil  (mn'foflX  n.  [FT.  mOU/euiUe, 
from  L.  miU^omant^  a  thooaand  MYea] 
The  common  name  or  Achillea  mUUfolium, 
nat  order  Oompoait«,  which  growa  com- 
monly on  banka,  by  road  ildea,  and  on  dry 
paatureiw  It  liaa  nomerona  venr  finely 
oiTided  leaToa,  and  conrmba  of  imall,  white, 
or  Bometimet  roae- coloured  flowera.  The 
plant  haa  highly  aatringent  propertiea,  and 
the  HIghlanden  are  aaid  to  make  an  oint- 
ment ol  it  which  driea  and  heala  wounda. 

MlUarla(mU-i-&'ri-aX  n.  [L.  miHwm, 
a  millet-eeed.  ]  In  meo.  miliary  fever,  a 
diaeaae  attended  by  an  eruption  reaembling 
millet-seed. 

JCUiarj  (mll'i-a-riX  a.  (L.  miUariut,  from 
milium,  millet  ]  1.  Beaembllng  miUet- 
•eeda;  aa,  a  miliary  eruption;  miliary 
glands.— Jif iliary  glandM,  (a)  in  anoL  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin.  (6)  In  6ot 
same  as  StomaU9,—2.  Accompanied  with  an 
eruption  like  millet  aeeds ;  as,  a  miliary 
fever. 

]imoet(mi-l«sO^«.   {Ft.]  MiUtia.    SirW. 

mSSSi  (mm-Ma),  n.  [L.  miUitm.  millet] 
A  genus  of  n^nuta  four-chamberea  foraml- 
nirors.  whose  remains  occur  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  tertiary  strata  near  Paris, 
being  almost  the  sole  oonatitttent  of  the 
miliolito  limestone  of  the  Paria  basin. 

UlUoUte  (mUl-d-UtX  n,  A  fosail  sheU  of 
the  genua  MUioUL—jritioliteiimMtofM.  See 

MlUOLA. 

mUoUttO  (miri-O-lit^X  a.  Composed  of 
or  relating  to  miliolitea;  a%  mUiolUio  lime- 
atone. 

miitaacgr  (miH-tan-alX  «k  Warfare ;  mill- 
tariam. 


Ttiit  bartMuous 
to  the  greatest 
■on  eacearire. 


hat  been,  ami  Is,  carried 
along  wiui  imiUtmtnytht 

g-f     **-*■ -^ — 


XUitent  (mUl-tant).  a.  [L.  fiMiHani,  mUi- 
taniia,  ppr.  of  miltio,  to  fight,  from  miUe, 
militia,  a  soldier,  whence  also  military, 
milUtaU,  mOiiia,  Ac]  Fighting;  combat- 
ing; serving  as  a  soldier. 

At  which  command  the  powers  tmMani 
Moved  on  in  lUence.  MOtm, 

—Church  militofU,  the  Christian  diurch  on 
«arth,  which  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  a 
constant  warfare  against  ito  enemies :  thus 
distinguished  fh>m  the  church  triumphant^ 
or  in  heaven. 

)lllttaat]7(mni-tant-liXa<fv.  InamlUtant 
or  warlike  manner.    Bp,  HalL 

mUtartCmlll-tarXa.    MUltary. 

He  was  with  great  applaase.  and  great  ciies  of 
in  a  kind  of  imilumr  eiectioo  or  recoeaitloa, 
Ung.  Aucm. 

HOltarUyCmai-ta-ri-liXeufir.  InamiUtary 
or  soldierly  manner. 

mUtaxltlll  (mfll-ta-rlamX  n.  (Ft.  mOitar' 
ifmtf.]  The  system  which  leada  a  nation  to 
pay  excessive  attention  to  military  affairs ; 
the  keeping  up  of  great  armiea.  (A  modMn- 
iam ;  the  quotation  ia  from  a  newspH^r  of 
1880.) 

The  Continent,  for  the  noat  part,  ia  given  over  to 
great  military  empires,  and  mi/ihiritm  cannot  co- 
exist with  iodnatrj  on  a  great  scale.  Emrt^Deriy. 

HOltarltt  (mU'i-ta-rist).  «.  L  A  miUtary 
man;  one  proficient  in  the  art  of  war. 

Yoo  are  deceived,  mjr  lord;  this  is  ntoosienr  Par- 
dies,  the  gallant  watfAcnM  (that  was  hb  own  phrMe). 
that  had  the  whole  theoric  of  war  in  the  knot  of  hb 
scaH.  and  the  practice  In  the  chape  of  hk  dsfgcr. 

S.  One  in  fttvour  of  keeping  up  alarge  army; 
one  who  f  avoura  a  warlike  policy. 
Military  (mil'i-te-riX  a.  [L.  mOiiarit, 
from  miHec,  mOitic,  a  soldier.  ]  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  aoldieta  or  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier;  suitable  to  or  becom- 
ing the  profession  of  a  soldier;  warlike; 
martial;  agreeing  with  the  practicea  ob- 
aerved  by  soldiera  or  in  war ;  as,  a  mili- 


tarp  parade  or  appearance;  foilitary  dia- 
dpune;  a  military  man;  militory  vntue; 
military  bravery ;  military  renown ;  a  mili- 
tarv  election.— if ilitafy  Utmrc,  a  tenure 
of  land  on  ocmdition  ot  performing  mili- 
tary service. —ifilitary  tow,  martial  law. 
See  Martial.— Jfilitaty  eoiirtt,  the  court 


of  chivalry  and  courts-martiaL  — ifili^ary 
/etuft,  the  original  feuds,  which  were  in 
the  hands  of  military  men,  who  performed 
miUtary  duty  for  their  tenurea.  —Military 
cfenoM,  mMters  which  are  cosnisable  by 
the  courts-martial;  offences  falling  imder 
the  Mutiny  Act— iraitaiy  ttaU,  the  sol- 
diery of  the  kii^om.— Jfuitoty  tcHamsnt, 
in  Rom.  law,  a  nuncupative  will,  by  which  a 
soldier  mii^t  dl^KMe  of  bis  goods  without 
the  forms  and  solemnities  which  the  law  re- 
quirea  in  other  oaaes. 

mlitary  (mU1-ta-ri),  n.  Soldiers  generally ; 
soldiery;  the  army;  as.  a  body  of  military; 
she  doated  on  the  military. 

Militate  (mUl-tatX  v.i.  [L.  mUito,  mUi- 
ia  turn,  to  light,  from  milM,  miUtia,  a  soldier.  ] 
To  stand  opp<Med ;  to  have  weight  or  influ- 
ence on  the  opposite  side ;  to  contend :  not 
said  of  persons,  but  of  arguments,  consider- 
ations, &c ,  and  foUoweaby  againtt 

Certain  I  an),  that  the  discoune  of  Clemens  In  the 
said  epistle,  doth  tnititaU  as  well  agwttut  the  one  as 
agai$ut  the  other. 

H«yliH  (ftMttd  hy  Fitttdward  Haiti. 

These  are  g^^at  qnesdons,  where  great  names 
militate  mgairut  each  other.  Burke. 

MUitla  (mi-li'shaX  n.    [L,  military  service, 
soldiery,  from  mUu,  militis,  a  soldier.] 
l.f  Military  service ;  warfare. 
Another  kind  of  i««i/iN(i  I  had  than  theirs.   Baxter. 

S.  A  body  composed  of  citizens,  regularly 
enrolled  and  trained  to  the  exerdses  of  war 
for  the  defence  of  a  country,  but  not  per- 
manently orsanixed  in  time  of  peace,  or,  in 
general,  liable  to  serve  out  of  the  countnr  in 
time  of  war.  Such  an  establishment  exuta 
in  most  European  countries  under  different 
names.  In  Britain  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
each  county  ia  empowered  to  call  out,  em- 
body, and  command  ite  militia.  A  certain 
number  is  fixed  bv  government  for  each 
county  as  ito  quota  in  proportion  to  ito 
population.  In  practice  this  quota  is  raised 
Dy  voluntary  enlistment  but,  should  volun- 
teering fail,  a  levy  by  ballot  falls  to  be  made 
on  all  able-bodied  males  between  eighteen 
and  thirty-five,  with  certain  exceptions.  The 
members  are  bound  to  serve  for  five  years 
within  the  limita  of  these  realms,  have  to 
go  through  a  month's  training  annuallv,  and 
are  liable  to  be  called  out  and  embodied  in 
any  national  crisis  by  proclamation  of  the 
sovereign  in  council. 

MUitlariiUUi  (mi-li'sha-manX  n.  One  who 
belongs  to  the  militia. 

MUiiim  (mill-umX  n.  [L.,  millet]  A  genus 
of  grasses  of  the  tribe  PanicesB,  containing 
about  fourteen  species,  mostly  nativea  of 
temperate  resions.  M.  effumm  is  an  elegant 
Briash  woodland  grass,  with  large  loose 
fioral  paniclea 

MUk  (milkX  n.  [A.  Sax.  mUe,  meole,  medue, 
milk;  cog.  O.Ftis.  melok,  Goth,  miltart,  D. 
Dan.  and  L.a.  mell^  IceL  fi^/dUr.  Sw.  mjdUc, 
O.  milch,  milk ;  also  Kua.  mdolco,  PoL  and 
Bohem.  mleko,  milk.  The  root  ia  also  seen 
in  L.  mulgco.  Or.  amela6,  to  milk.]  1.  A 
white,  often  bluish-white,  fiuid  or  liquor, 
secreted  by  the  mammary  glands  of  females 
of  the  class  Mammalia,  including  the  human 
species,  and  drawn  from  the  breasta  for  the 
nourishment  of  their  young.  It  is  opaque, 
haa  little  or  no  smell,  a  slightly  sweet  taste, 
and  a  neutral  or  sU^tly  alkaline  reaction. 
The  milk  of  every  animal  haa  certain  pecu- 
liaritiea  which  dtotingutsh  it  ftom  aU  other 
milk,  but  the  general  propertiea  are  tiie 
same  in  all  It  oonsistacmefly  of  oleaginous 
and  albuminous  materials,  with  different 
salta  When  milk  is  allowed  to  remain  at 
rest  it  separatee  into  two  parte— a  thick 
whitiah  fiuid  called  eream,  which  ooUecto 
in  a  thin  atratum  over  ita  surface,  and  a 
ukore  dense  watoy  body  remaining  below. 
Butter  ia  solidified  cream,  and  ia  obtained 
artificially  by  churning.  Blilk  which  haa 
atood  for  aome  time  after  the  separation  of 
the  cream  beoomea  acescent,  and  then  co- 
agulalea.  When  the  coagulum  is  pressed  a 
serous  fiuid  called  whey  is  forced  out,  and 
there  remains  the  caseous  part  of  the  milk, 
termed  curd.  Milk,  however,  ia  usually 
coagulated  by  the  addition  of  rennet  or  the 
decoction  of  the  stomach  of  a  call  The 
composition  of  milk  ia  such  that  it  is  cap- 
able of  supporting  animal  life  without  any 
other  food.  Milk  may  be  brought  to  a  dry 
state  and  powdered,  in  which  stato  it  wiU 
keep  for  a  lengthen  time:  and  by  dissolving 
It  in  topid  water  a  kind  of  seml-artifidiu 
milk  may  be  fonned.— S.  The  white  juice  of 
certain  planta— S.  An  emulsion  of  which 
Juice  expressed  from  seeds  is  one  of  the  con- 


stitueuto;  as,  the  milk  of  almonda.— Jfill;  qf 
olmondB,  an  emulsion  prepared  by  pounding 
almonds  with  sugar  and  water.  —Muk  ^lime, 
water  mixed  with  quicklime:  so  called  aa 
reaembling  milk  in  appearance  and  oonrist- 
ence.— Sugar  of  muk.  Same  as  Lactlne 
(which  seel— CotufeiiMd  mUk,  milk  pre- 
served by  having  sngar  or  aome  other  In- 
oredlenta  with  or  without  sugar  added  to 
it,  and  being  then  reduced  by  evaporation 
to  a  half  or  a  fourth  of  Ita  bulk,  sometimes 
even  to  dryness.  JfiUr  forms  the  first 
element  in  a  considerable  number  of  self- 
explaining  compounds,  such  as  milh-eooler, 
muk-paH.  milt-pan,  nUlk-room,  mUk  vcmcL 
MUk  (milkX  v.l  (See  the  noun.  ]  L  To 
draw  or  preas  milk  from  the  breaata  or 
udder  of  by  the  hand;  as,  to  milk  a  oow.— 
2.  t  To  suck. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  miUks  me.  SMaJk, 

a  To  supply  with  milk;  to  add  milk  ta 

Chodrieh. 
MUk-AtlloeM  (mllk'ab-aeaX  n.    A  tumour 

seated  in  the  female  breaat,  arising  from  a 

redundancy  of  milk  after  child-birUi. 
Mllk-aiid-watar(mUk:and.w»ter),a.Teato- 

less;  insipid;  characterleaa;  wishy-waahy; 

as,  his  poems  are  of  the  milk-and-UMtcr 

spedea.    (CoUoq.l 
MmLHlxlnknrCmilk'dringk-erXn.    SeeMo- 

LOKANL 

MUtan  (mllk'nX  a.  Consisting  of  milk. 
'iftU<mdiet'    Sir  W.  Temple. 

Mllk«n-wayt  (milk'n-wiX  ^  Same  aa 
Milky-v>ay,    Bacon. 

MUker  (miIk'«rX  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
milks;  specifically. ani^paratus  devised  for 
milking  cows  mechanically.  B.  H.  Knight 
2.  A  cow  or  other  animal  giviitt  milk;  as. 


vIm 
Collo 


she  is  an  excellent  milker.    [CoUoq.] 

Mllk-fever  (mllk^fd-v^rX  n.  A  fever  which 
sometimes  accompaniea  the  first  secretion 
of  milk  in  females  after  child-birth. 

MUk-gtaM  (milk'glasX  n.  A  kind  of  glasa 
having  a  milky  appearance,  made  from  cryo- 
llto  and  aand;  also  another  name  of  opalwie. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

Mllk-lMdgo(milk^e]Xn.  A  ahrub  growing 
on  the  Connnandel  coast,  containing  a  mOky 
Juioa 

MUklly  (milk'l-lIX  adv.  After  the  manner 
of  rnilk;  lacteally.    [Rare.] 

ifillritiiiM  (milk'i-ne^  n.  State  of  being 
milky;  quaUtiea  like  tlMMe  of  milk;  mild- 
ness; soitnesSb  'Thy  balmy,  even  temper, 
and  miUrifiMf  of  blood.'    Dryden, 

My  new  companion  poured  out  his  conplalnts  in 
no  muUtttteu  or  mood.  7*.  C  Grmttmn, 

Milking  (milklngX  n.  In  horae-raeing,  a 
turf  operation,  keeping  a  hOTse  a  fttvourite, 
at  abort  odds,  for  a  race  in  which  he  haa  no 
chance  whatever,  only  to  lay  against  him. 

Mllk-llT«red  (miUCUv-^rdX  a.  Cowanlly; 
timorous.    Shak. 

iffnirwiaiii  (milk'm&dX  n.  A  woman  thai 
milks  or  is  employed  m  the  dairy. 

The  milkmaid  sii«eth  bhthc.  MtttoM. 

Miiirtn^ti  (milk'manX  n.  A  man  that  aella 
milk  or  carriea  milk  to  market 

MUk -molar  (milk'md-ldrX  n.  One  of  the 
first  set  of  molars  They  are  shed  by  mam- 
mals when  very  young,  and  are  succeeded 
by  the  pre-molara. 

Mllk-pap  (milk'papX  n.  The  teat  or  nipple 
of  a  woman.    Shak. 

MUk-pantoy  (mOk'plUrs-liX  n.  A  British 
plant,  Peueedanum  paluttre.  It  abounda 
with  a  milky  acrid  Juice. 

MUk-punoh  (milk'pansh),  n.  A  drink  nukle 
by  mixing  milk  with  splrlta  and  sweeten- 
ing it 


'I  don't  know.' replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  equal 

DicktHS. 


carelessness;  'itsmtils.  I  tbhik.likemU/«l-j 


Mnk-quarti  (milklcwMtsX  n.  A  variety 
of  rhomboidal  quartz,  of  amilk-whltooolour. 
It  occurs  in  Bavaria,  In  beds  of  quarta  In 

]SuD-ra6k  (milk'rakX  tk  A  rack  for  hold- 
ing  milk-veasela. 

Mu-fUdmMl  (mtlk'sik-nesX  n.  A  malig- 
nant disease  occurring  in  the  westom  United 
States,  which  affecto  certain  kinds  of  farm 
stock,  and  also  persons  who  eat  the  meat 
or  dairy  prodncto  of  infected_catUe. 

c-raaka 


(milk'sn&kXn.  The  0|pAio6olt(« 
e«uniti«.  a  harmless  snake  of  the  northern 
and  middle  states  of  America.  The  colour 
ia  grayish-black,  and  ita  back  and  sides  are 
marked  by  three  rows  of  black  spots. 
Mllkiop  (mflk'sopX  n.  1.  A  piece  of  bread 
sopped  In  milk.  —  2.  A  soft,  effeminate, 
feeble-minded  man:  one  devoid  of  manli- 


eh,  eAatai;     «h,  Se.  loc*;     g,  po;     J,iob:     ft,  Pr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     t h,  taen;  th,  (Aln;     w,  trig;   wh,  tcAlg;    ah,  aiure.— See  Kkt. 


And  hijd  bl£li  coattnt  wUli  the  tmigto/  dead. 
L  H«*lng  gmt  commuid  otbt;  well  TarMd 
Id.  'Anslaiiaant  rain,  mnd  niglttylo  tha 
SeripMTM.'  Acta  iillLM.— G.  DlipUjing 
■rwt  ponri  pulWRwd  wltb  grett  power; 
waiidafiil:M,'niivk(vworka.'  Ukt  iL  »). 
0.  Van  gnmi,  anaUmt,  or  Om.  [CoUoq. 
■udofud  IrauoaL] 

wu  BOI  tD  mirUj  >  cVCIl  (01  imtB  I><vqdi1  ihili 
ftrlhaiiil      ^^'  Oumttr^i  fnnal. 

Miihtr  (mItlX  odn     In  >  Enit  degns; 
VRT :  u.  TA^A^r  wfia ;  miffhty  thoughUul- 
[Colloq.l 
ur^  M^vt^  HIlHHiicil  too,  b  (ndnlni  hli 


Klciilardlia.t  tUsuludlMt  (miu'i'fird-li}. 

o.E    To  rmder  m^nitud  or  dBiicato, 
MlgnlHiUw.t  MtcnludlMt  (inluY«rd.ti). 

n,    (Bh  MtaNUKD,]     tJiutDliieu :  dalnU- 
<u;  daUoaoji  kind  oiass;  londUog ;  vin- 


te  (mln-Ton-elO,  n.    (Fr. 

.  a  dim.  t>t  w  VMA.  diTUKfl.  See ; 

AD  anniul  pUnt  of  the  fsnui  Ki ,  _.. 

odtfrala.  lut  ordsr  Kawduen.  Tin  Irunot 
odonr  of  tbii  nnpnt«iulln|  little  plul  bu 
nodend  ItannlwiilfBToailM.  Itliaui- 
tln  ol  Enpt.  bnt  It  bon  tbl*  cUouto  pw' 
'"'It  w^  and  ii^mnch  cBlUiraUd  Mr 


R  Und  tnl 
■nd  pnranUd  from  tlowi 
Ing  uw  and)  at  (ha  ihooti 

■ninilt  (ml'gnnt),  a. 
n^ntoiT, 

■Inknt  (nfgnat),  n.     Ooa  w1 
liElcb  m — .--..-    - 


t^nehefolt 


■aicb  mlgntei:  ipedBcallr,  a  mlgntorT 
bird  or  Dttaer  animal;  Bi.  tbs  utlTarof  ths 

IDcntta (mtefcUB.i.  pret  1  pp. migrattd: 
ppr.  tuigraling.  |L  IiHim,  nupratim,  to 
enanga  ona'a  aboda,  to  nigiata.)  To  piia 
or  TamoTS  from  ono  plae*  of  rvttdence  or 
raiort  to  aDoUur  at  a  dlitanca,  aipeclally 
trom  one  oonntir  to  anoUit--  —  — ' — 
■pcdaa  of  bird*  uid 


■  (nd-grt')ll<HiX  "■  [I^  migratto, 
nlr.  aaaHtOBaTS.)  llhaactof 
ndcratins  oi  renuiirlDg  trom  ana  plaa*  of 
nddoQC*  or  naoH  to  anotbarat  a  dlitaiiEa, 
•naofallip  fram  one  kingdom  or  ilata  to  tn- 
otaar:  ipaoUUiaUy,  IbdsI.  traniltDf  aapa- 
daa  of  "■'t"'*  iRtm  ona  loetUtj'or  latltads 


thit  parlodical  ehuige  of   abodo  li  n 


ontioni  ara  pafonned  b;  bird*,  but  axtan- 
SVa  mlgr" —  '-'~  -' ' " 

■rUo  loT.^^^ -I- a.t  Change  of  place;  re^ 


^Ski 


•  panitual  mlgrMiim'  Bp.  ffaUL 
»t»ry  Imffn-to-rlS,  •-    Fond  of  or 

■lyan  to  mlgntloB  i  (a)  mnoTtDg  or  i 

tinned  to  tvoiotb  froin  one  place  of 


aLtolai 

maa.h< 


nta.  tti.  tat,  Ulli 


almjrt  marfci  ttaa  direcUou  of  Uocca;  and 
In  It  a  Gopj  of  the  Koran  ki  kepi  A  wnllu 
prftflng-pUoa  la  toiiDd  In  the  Jewiih  afna- 


gOKUe,  conUloloa  a  copr  of  the  law,  and 
pcunUng  out  the  olncUon  of  Jemaalam. 
IDtadO  (ml-ki'dil),  n.  [Japuete.  lit  the 
VanerabLt.l  The  emperor  oC  Japan,  the  ipl- 
iltaal  aa  wall  aa  tampon]  head  of  the  empire. 
In  UK  all  temporal  power  paiaed  Into  the 
hand!  of  the  then  Btngnn  oi  Tycoon,  the 
geuenllulmo  of  the  aim;,  and  remained 
with  bla  dcacendanti  till  a  rarolntlon  In 


IWB  natored  the  ancient  djiuutr  lo  (nprema 
leroporataawellaiiplrltualmfa.  TlUatMr 
the  rerolutloD  be  Qved  lb  almoat  unap- 
proaohable  aediulon,  but  now  ba  ihowi 
bbualt  to  hit  people,  and  rale*  oouaCltn- 
"      ~~    UiroDgb  a  aenate  and  conncll. 

L(ml-hanl-BVn.  [InhonoorolJoHph 
I,  proleitor  of  botany  at  Prague.]  A 
of planta.  nat.  order  Compoillie,  nearly 
to  Enpatoiinin,  from  wbicfi  they 
In  their  clltnblne  habit  and  In  aome 
... . —      ■«. —  jjg  abont  lUty 


occurring  In  Xaia  « —  -, — 

la  a  naUre  ot  BrailL    lu  leavet  contain 
Utter  ^ndple  and  an  aromatic  oil.  an 


natlca,  one  (pedea 


G.  "miid;"lc3!"m(Ur,  Qoth.  miUi.  _. 

wming  lo  Uai  MUllar,  from  the  Iiro||n( 


t.  Hot  flerce.rDUgb.or  angry;  ai,miJiIwDn1*. 
'  She,  In  mild  teimi.  bcsged.'  5kat.— IFIi- 
dd;  not  flnce;  not  alcni:  not  frowning;  ai. 
amOdlook.  'JffUaniect.' 5Aat.~4-aenl]y 
and  Tdaaaantly  aBectmg  the  •eniai:  not  rlo- 
lenl;  aofl;  gentle;  aa.  a  miU  air;  a  nOd 
■nn;aat<Utamparatnra;anuldUght  'And 


with  a  mOder  gleam  relreih'd  the  d 

G.  Kol  acrid,  pongant,  corroilTa,  or  dn 
opaiatlng  gently;  demoloent;  mollifying; 
lenltlTa;  ai.amOd  liquor;  aHiiUcata^aam; 
a  mild  eathartio  or  emetic— S.  Not  iharp, 
— '  — r  01  Utter;  modantdy  aweet  or 
tothataala;>a,n>adInilL    TUi 


hai  beoooie  ■uAKkoii,  uparautly  ftwn 
viM,  meal,  and  than,  dew;  bnt  thon^  tba 
'  itter  part  ot  the  won) -R.  <i«ii,  thafonner 


TivvnDi*  arnnw,  ana  m  KOHa  maiHKaowrea 
prodtiDta  (d  ngaiabla  matter,  each  aa  idoUi 

and  pwer,  by  the  ravagei  of  very  mlunte 
paTBalllcal  tungl;  the  minute  fungi  CHia- 
ing  thlt  condition.— Jfitdiu  manijiaitiim,  a 

aeof  ^aln  t 

IUUav(mll'da).v.i.  ' 

CTcahim  oTdie  ««(h. 
■DldaW  (mll'dH),  IF.L 

with  mildew. 
]OM«W7(mll'daiV<t. 
alfonndlng  In  mildew 


aildlr  (mildllX  udB.  In  a  mild  manner; 
aoftly;  gently;  tenderly;  not  roogb^  or 
Tiolently;  moderately;  aa,  to  apeak  miUiy: 
to  bum  miUUy:  to  operate  tniUft/.  'Dw 
miMlv  with  hfa  youth,'    SAo*. 

KlldlKM  (mlld^ei).  n.  The  atate  or  qoa- 
Uty  ol  being  mild :  (a)  the  quality  of  affect- 
ing the  aenaei  genllyandpleaaantly;  abaence 
-■  ■■ — ■■ pungency.  Urtneu.  cDtdneaa, 


Iflld-qKikWl(mnd'Bpak-n),  a.    Ulld  In 

M^Oiill),  n.  [A.  Bajt  mil,  like  O.  mljl, 
Dan.  fniil.  O.  mnla.  a  mile,  trohi  L  miUe  poa- 
flu,  a  Uiouiand  pacea;  patttu  being  dropped 
in  oommoDuiage^thaword  becameanoun.l 
Ameaaiueof  length  or  dlatance.  and  nied 
aa  an  itinerary  meaaure  in  almoaC  all  oonn- 
tllMOt  SuTon.  Tba  Kngllth  aUtuta  mile 
conlalna  8  tartonga,  each  40  polea  or  perchea, 
of  4  yaida    The  atatute  mile  li  therefore 


...0  yndi-OT 
raying  chuna,  1 
mUelii 


,of aijardaaacb.  Theaquan 


_.  —..  . . — 000  pacea,  eacb  S  feet: 

and  a  Soman  foot  being  equal  lo  Il-fll 
modem  EngUab  tncbet,  it  followa  tbat  tba 
ancleat  Boman  mile  waa  equal  to  1014  Kng- 
llata  yarda  or  rery  nearly  flUu  of  an  Ens- 
llah  atatute  mile.  The  ancient  Bcottidi 
mne  waa  IMt  yaida'^llIT  Kngllah  milea: 
the  Irlih  mile,  IMO  farda  =  l-ns  Bngllah 
milea;  the  Geraan  ihoit  mile  la  S-BST  Ifng- 


■nitan  (mQ'U).  n.  1.  A  lee  or  allowance 
paldlor  tmrid  by  the  mile;  apedBcally 
la)  traTelUng  eipenaea  which  are  allowed 
to  wHOiiaea.  abeim,andbal1lffa,aeeardlBg 
to  oertaln  acalea  of  feei  lattled  by  the  maa- 

pald  In  Uie  United  aiatea  to  membera  of 
Congreai  lo  pay  theeipenaei  ot  their  Jonmey 
to  and  from  Congi  aia.— 1  The  lotalmunbei 
ol  mIlea  In  a  railway,  canal,  or  other  ayitem 
meaanred  by  mllei-».  Aggn- 

of  a  nllway.  tnimway.  Ac. 
Ule-IKWt  (mn'pAat),  n 
mark  the  mllea  alonff  ~ 


a  along  a 
»'ihr-al 


-reland,  whoae  Inhabltanta,  according  to 
Iriah  tndltlon  or  legend,  ara  deacendad 
from  Milaitu,  a  King  ol  Spain,  wboee  two 
d  the  Idand  1300  yeara  before 


tflbe,  tab.  bull;      oU,  pound; 


iUat  of  Uw  UMUat  clQr  of  MiUtMt  In  A«la 

Minor 
IlllMlUt(BiI-W'ilil-ui).  0.     ParMldlnglo 

MUatni  or  Um  tnhthUuiU  of  UllMu 
JIUwtmw  (mO'ltdnX  ■•     AifanworMtHt 

up  on  Itw  ilda  of  4  road  ot  hlgbok]'  to  mark 


putiuH.  It  hu  namirotu  itrf  fltulr 
divided  luTM.  and  oonmbi  ot  muli,  while, 
or  nmatlnua  ma-colciand  Boirert.  Ttaa 
plmt  baa  highly  artrlnnnt  prapsitli^  and 

"u  HUllaDi' '■■  ■ ' '~' 

ent  oT  It  wl 


MUluy  (mll'l^-rt).  a.     [L  maiaHt 


khU;    ■■,   a   TiUIiary  graptian,    _„ 

gluuU.  — Jraiary  flandi,  (s)  la  anat.  the 
HbaoHHB  gUndi  of  the  (kin.  (At  In  bat 
umt  a*  SloniUM.— S.  Aocompanlod  with  in 
eruption  Ilka  mUlet—edi;   at,  a  wiliarTf 

]|UlM<(nl-UO>"-    1^1    Ultltla.    Air  IT. 

|I|]l^'(Rill^«4a).  n.  [L  nulliwi  mlUet.] 
A  Henna  ol  mlnete  (oDT-chambervd  lonml- 
uHert,  whOM  remUni  o«nr  in  Immeue 
nunben  In  the  tertiary  strata  neu"  Parli. 
heiaa  aluoet  ttae  tola  oautltDcnt  ol  the 
■nfllollte  Umeitone  ot  the  Park  badn. 

■UtoUM  (inU1-«-IRk  «.     A  lOMa 
the  ■eniU  klUoU-iriUiIfb  f- 

UlUOLA. 

—  L0<mll'l-0-UV1k).  a. 


JOlltaBt  (mlll-tant),  a.  . 
lantiM,  ppr.  ot  failUo,  lo  fight,  from  m^»» 
MilttH.  a  toldlar,  whanee  alw  nOitary, 
ntlUatt,  mOitia,  &a.-\  RfhtlDgj  combaW 
Ingl  HrrlDS  ai  a  ioldler. 


«arth.  whidi  la  nippoaed  lo  be  engaged  In  i 


dlatlDgnlibed 

]|lllUBUr(mI11'tant.ll),<ide.    InandUtant 
ar  wadike  manner.    Bo.  HatL 
KllUart(niII1'tar).B.    UlUlarj. 


'<nC1-ta.r(-lf]L  aifr.    Inamllllur 
(mUl-ta-iliniX 


OiiiiS 


-..w.l  TheijatamwhlchleadiBOaUonta 
pay  exeeatlve  attentloD  to  mUltary  allaln ; 
the  keeping  np  nt  great annlea  [Amodezn- 
Imi ;  the  qaotaUon  li  rrom  a  newtpaper  of 


maUllat  (mU'l4a.riMh  *■ 


•Xm.    1. 
the  art  ot 


'  d(  kanlng  np  a  Urge  armyi 
1  a  waiiike  poliof. 

iiuii  T>ai«,  adUii,  a  nidiar.  ]     turt^"'- 
U«_<^  twIODgIng  lo  joldloa  or  the 


dnGM^ __,  „ 

aiJMarv  brnTerr:  aiaUarv  t 

tarr  leTTlm.  — ~Jf(Wtor»'iS"™tial  law 
Sea  UiKTiiL  -  KUUary  nwta,  the  ooon 


/Midi,  the  original  leuda, 
the  baodi  ot  military  man. 
military  duty  tor  their  Mot 
efitneu,  maiteri  which  are 

lartlal:  olTance 


'm-Ma™ 


Lliable  by 

.. taTllng  under 

ine  Bintlny  Act  —  MilUary  ttaU,  the  ul- 
dleiyol  the  kti^doin.— JtJiCnrir'M'aounl; 
In  Ram.  lait,  a  nancupaUva  will,  by  which  a 
■Dldler  might  dlipoie  ot  hi*  good*  without 
the  tomu  and  »Iemnltla*  whTcb  the  law  re- 
quFiva  In  other  caaeL 

WUtUT(>nll1-ta-rl),n.  Soldlan  genarally ; 
ioldleiy;  the  army;  a&  a  body  Qliiaiiiary; 
aha  doatad  on  tlw  nCUorv. 

milUto  (mUl-IAtX  v.i.  [L  mliito,  nuli- 
Mlun.  to  ngbl,  Iiom  mftat,  (ntUt»,  a  ioldler.  ] 
To  atand  opptnad :  lo  han  weight  or  InBu- 
ODoe  on  the  oKmlte  aide ;  lo  contend :  not 
•aid  of  panona,  bnt  ol  argnmanti,  oondda:^ 
atloua,  &C. ,  and  loUoweirby  o^inal. 


■nitU  {ml-U'iha),  n.  (L .  mlUlary  lerTlce, 
mldlary,  from  mOet,  mililw  a  toldlar.  1 
l.t  Military  lerrloe ;  warfare. 

%  A  body  oompotad  ol  cittieni,  regularly 
enrolled  and  trained  to  the  eierclaea  ot  war 
tor  the  detanca  ot  a  country,  but  not  per- 
manently oiganlied  hi  time  ot  paeoe,  or.  In 
gaDeral.  liable  to  wne  out  at  the  cooutiy  In 
" ' Such  an  eelabUahment  eilili 


I  tbs  lord-Uaotanant  of 
owered  lo  call  out.  em- 
d  It*  miUU*.  A  eartaln 
number  la  fliad  by  goTemment  tor  each 
county  a*  ila  qaoU  in  proportion  to  it* 

Epulatlon.  In  practice  thli  quota  ta  ralaed 
roluntary  enlUtmaDt,  buL  ihould  toIuH' 
tearing  tall,  a  levy  by  ballot  nil*  to  be  made 
on  all  able-bedled  male*  between  eighteen 
and  thIrty-IlTe.  with  certain  aicaptiou.  The 

wllhin  Iha  Umlla  of  theaa  tealnu,  have  to 
gothroughamonUi'B  training  annual  If,  and 
are  liable  to  be  called  out  and  embodied  In 
any  national  crlili  by  prooUnuUon  ot  the 
•onnign  In  coonclL 

MlUtlft-DUUl  (ml-U'iha-mBn),  n.  One  who 
belong!  to  the  mlHtla. 

J(U11IIO(mil'l-um).ti.  [L.mllletl  Ageni- 
ot  graaaea  of  the  tribe  FanJceB,  contiunli 
■bout  fourteen  ipeclet.  moitly  natlrei  ol 
. . . —  J,  ,JH,„,^„,  jieg.nl 


(ampenta  nglont.  M  ifurai 

BrlOdi  woodland — 

floral  nanJclet 

[A.Sai. 


Mllk(ml1k),^      .__ 
milk;  cog.  O.Fria 
Dan.  and  L.G.  tnelk,  ^uu.  'iv"-,  " 
Q.  miU,  milk;  bImi  Bul  msfsk. 


ontalnlnB 

.  .iB  elegant 
Urge  looK 


-VJ??.i 


Id  L. 

whlto.  

-d  by  the  i . 

Iiii  Hanunalia,  including  the  hnmaa 
,  and  drawn  from  tha  braail*  lor  the 
'  ^lielr young.  UfKoaqna, 
uH  uH»  ur  BD  Hnall,  a  ilignUy  aweet  laate, 
and  a  neutral  or  ill^tly  alkillna  reaction 
The  milk  ot  even  animal  hai  oartidn  pecu- 
llartUea  whieh  dMIngnUi  It  from  aU  other 
mILk,  but  tbe  general  propertlea  are  tha 
._  _..    ..        ■-- chiefly  of  olatthioni 


•idla.  When  milk  li  allowed  to  reniahi  at 
reet  It  leparala*  Into  two  paila— ■  thick 
wUIUl  nuld  called  enant,  which  ooUecU 
In  a  thin  (tntum  oyer  11*  nirtaoe,  and  a 
more  deue  walecy  body '-' --  — — 


n  (he  MpaTalloa  ot 

ognlttaft    When  tb*  OMgnli , 

.  flnid  called  wbey  1*  toroed  out,  and 

'—  -he  ea*eou*  part  of  the  milk, 

Hllk,  howarer.  I*  laually 
jy  bho  addition  of  rennet  or  tiie 
t  ttw  ilomach  at  a  calt    The 

ol  milk  li  nch  that  it  1*  cap- 

•OM  ot  mppoiting  animal  life  wHhout  any 
other  food.  Milk  may  be  brought  to  a  dry 
Hate  and  pawdendrTu  which  lUte  It  win 
kMptaralengtholUma:  and  by diwoivlng 
It  in  tepid  water  a  kind  of  lemUrtindd 
milk  nay  b*  formed  —i.  Tba  white  juice  of 

juice  elpreieed  from  aeedi  li  one  ot  the  con- 


atiHondt,  anemulalon  prepared  bypoimdlng 
almonde  with  tuzar  and  water, —Mia  oflimt, 
water  mixed  wftb  quicklime :  ao  oaS«l  aa 
reaembling  milk  In  appeatanca  and  oonilat- 
ODce.  —  SKoar  of  mui.  Same  a*  Lactine 
(which  lee).  —  Cimdeiunl  milk,  milk  pra- 
lerved  by  having  lugtr  or  eome  otber  Id- 

■i  and  being  then  reduced 


IIDlk(milk)^e.f     ifit 
aiToauclL 


It  milk  from  Iha  breattt  o 


Id-blrSi. 


I.  To  aupply  with  milk ;  lo  a 

OnctrM 
]Illk-a,lMaaH  (mWatMeal,  n. 

tented  In  the  female  braaat.  ar 

redundancy  of  mitk  after  ehlld 
KUk-^nd-mtar  (mllk^and-wa'ier),*.  Taile- 

late:  Inalpld;  cbaractarlaaa ;  wiihy-w«*liy  i 

at.  hla  poema  are  of  the  miik-and^uattr 

Rwdea    [Colloq.l 
li^.4llnkar(mDk'dringk-«r},n.    Bee  Uo- 

Kmun  (mllk-nV  a.    Contlttlng  ot  milk. 

'JHiUen  diet.'    Sir  r.  Tenple. 
HUken-traft  (milk'n-wlxn.    Same  tt 

VIUv-Hav.    Aieon. 

iaiker<milk'»r).n.i. 


lo  or  that  which 
-jtuidevitedtor 
lly.    E.  B.  Emght. 


'l-ne^  D.  State  of  beitu 
ty;  qnalltlea  Ilka  (hoaa  ot  milk:  mlld- 
i;  toituett.  'Thy  balmy,  even  temper, 
tailKHMt  ot  blood.'    DryiUn. 


. Ji  United 

Btata*.  whloli  aflecta  certain  kind*  of  farm 
itock,  and  alto  pertoni  who  eat  tha  meat 
or  daily  prodnott  ol  infected  cattle. 

VUk-aan  (mllk'tnU),n^  llwOJMleMvr 
tximltu.  a  birmlem  tnika  of  tbe  northeni 
and  middle  itatei  of  America.  The  oalonr 
It  gtaylih-blaGk.  and  tt*  back  and  ddea  are 
marked  by  three  rowi  of  black  *pot*. 

miwrp  (mllk'top),  n.  1,  Apiece  at  bread 
•Dppe<r  In  milk.  —  1  A  tiif^  effeminate, 
feebleminded  man^  one  devoid  ot  manll- 


eh.  aAatn;     tit.  So.  hH*; 


).>ob: 


.  Ft.  t«ni     ng,  tint;     ih,  a 


h,  tUa;     w.  Big;    wh,  leAlgj    ih,  ai 


lOLESOPiail 


De«;  ■  term  ol  coDt«mpt  from  tbe  Ui 


nilk'Kp-UmXn.    ThsqosClt 
. .  itltmioECJ.    6.  P.  R  Jami, 
^-annr  (mllk'ibu-S^).  n-  Bvoe  at  Lai 


llllk-UilsUa{mllktlil>-a«.    Apli 


I,  Cnr- 


T«liu  being  ol  ■  mllkv  wblteoeu. 

mik-thnuhtmllk'thnuhl.n.  ShAfhths. 

KUk-tOOth  (mllk'Utth),  n.  On«  at  tbs  Bnt 
Mt  of  Metta  in  children :  In  farriery,  the 
fore-tooth  of  a  fornix  which  cooin  at  the  ■« 
of  Rbaut  tbree  monlhi,  uid  I*  cut  nrlthui 

HUk'tTM  (mllk'u4>    Sm  CdW'TBBB  and 

HUk-Tftt  InUlk'viit),  n.  A  amp  pui  In 
which  milk  li  Ht  to  nlH  cRun  OT  to  curdle 
lor  abeeta. 

HUk-TeiHl  (mllk'rei'el),  n.  1.  A  vesnl 
lor  holdlni  milk.  —  S.  In  bol.  one  o[  the 
tub«g  In  which  ■  milkj  fluid  i>  lecretsd;  t 


H&°in 


k-walk  (inllk'w»k).  71     The  rtlitrict  of  i 


HUkmed  (milk'wM).  n.  A  plut.  AtcU- 
piat  turiaea,  ebouodlng  In  m  mllhj  Julee, 
Called  alw  SiUund, 

la  (mlltwhtti  a.    WhtlB  u  milk. 


Milkwort  (mllU'wirtln.    . 


bllDg,  orcoDUInlngnillk;u.&niiii^ 
B  mUtv  colour.  -  £  Vleldtni  milk, 
nittv  mothen  of  the  plain.'  A« 
1.  Soft;  mild:  sautle:  UmorDoi. 


MSOj-wmr  (mnk'l-wBX  n.  The  Oaluj.  See 


L,  uujn.  ■  mill  or  tnllUtone.  from  nw<o,  to 

vumld.  Jtc]  1.  Orl^nllr,  ■  machine  (or 
grinding  anil  reducing  to  fine  partlelet 
grain,  fmlt,  or  other  lubatance;  now  ap- 
plied rUo  to  a  Rrent  rnuty  machine!  (or 
grinding  or  pollKhing  bj  clrcnlar  motion, 
or  lo  complli^ted  englDel  or  michinerr 
for  working  up  raw  raiterlal  and  tran»- 
formlng  it  Inl^  a  con.llllon  In  which  it  la 

In  ■  further  •tagc  of  maautacture.  In  the 
first  KOH  of  tho  ward  we  hare  jtrar-mtfta, 
cufer-miUf.  cofei-mllU;  In  the  aecond  aenM 
wa  apeak  ol  a  lapMar^t  mill;  and  lu  the 
tlilru  aenifl  we  apeak  of  colton^milU.  tpin- 
niiH-milCf.  veaotna-miSU.  ad-mitU,  taw- 
milU,^itUng-mitU,  iark-  millt.fittUae-millt, 
Ac  The  word  commontjr  IncJudee  the  build- 
ing lor  the  (peclal  accommadatloa  of  the 
machlner}',  aa  well  aa  the  maehluery  lueif. 
2.  In  cafici>-pni^iii^.  a  copper  printing  cylin- 
der, on  which  the  Imprcaalon  hu  boon  pro- 

nMIUng-tool -a  (See  meaning  S  In  next 
art.)  ApuulUtllccontett^  nnghtwith  the 
(lata.  '  One  at  the  most  gnttlfying  milli  lu 
"eannalaoItheichooL'  T.Bugha.  (Slanir  1 
U(mll).u.t  L  To  grind;  looomminule: 
.-  rgdnce  to  Bne  particle!  or  tu  unall  piecei, 
t.  To  paaa  through  a  machine;  to  ihape  ur 
llnlth  in  a  machine:  naed  chleflrol  metal 
work.—!  To  (tanip  In  a  eolnlng-preaa ;  et- 
peclallf  to  itamp  either  ao  aa  to  make  a 
■ll^Uy  nieed  edge  round  a  coin,  tbrowlag 


le  face  a  little  Into  n 


make  a  aerreted  or  ttanaienelr  grooved 
edge  round ;  alio  to  make  a  aimilar  edge 
wltliout  atamping,  tonnd  tbe  head  of  an 
adjnitlng  icrew  ol 


4Tothniw.aaBllk.-S  To  tnlt.aacloUi.- 

0.  To  beat  aeierel;  with  the  flila,  aa  if  in  a 

fnlilng-mlU :  to  light.     '  Ba*ing  conquer'd 

the  prime  one  that  mOTd  ua  aU  round.' 

Woore.    [Slang  I 
mil,  Hull  (mil,  molV  n.     A  mnll-boi. 

[Scotch.] 
llaU  (mil),  v.i.    To  (wlm  under  water;  a 

term  naed  of  whale*  among  whale-Oaheta. 
IEUl-lMtr(mll'blT).)L     Rough  bar-Iron  aa 

J .  1^  U„  pnddlei'i  rollr  -  ■■'-"- 

om  luerebant-bar.  w> 

ron  ready  for  aale 

mil-boud  (mll'bArd).  n.     A  atoat  kind  of 

pasteboard  mads  In  a  paper-mill 
lUli-D&kB  (mll'k&k),  n.     A  mau  or  cake  of 

gunpowder  before  It  ii  lUblectsd  to  gnnn- 

lUll-^  (mll'kog),  n.    The  cog  of  a  miU- 
ae  and  nlee  the  water 


.  of  a  mill ;  haTing  the  edge 


ring  the  edge 
ihiUIng,  Ac  ; 
1,  lead:  rolled 


place  of  being  split  Into 

mUafloTBC'--'-'"'- 
miUe.  a  thi  ... 

mental  alaaawork  made  by  fuilng  tcoether 
tubea  of  glau  euameL  OmamentaTwork 
of  tfala  kfnd  la  nanall;  Imbedded  in  fllnt- 
glBH.     B.  a.  Knight 

MtllanwiM  (mlMe-nt'ri-an),a.  [Fr.  mil- 
Uaairt,  L  mftlanaWut,  pertabiing  to  or 
cODtalnIng  a  tbonaand.  from  mille,  ■  thou- 
aand.]  Conaiatlngot  a  lhouaand;«pecla11y 
couiiitlngol  athODiand  yean;  pertaMng 
totheniniennlum- 

■nilMiarian,  mihmiHglMl  (mll-le-ni'rt- 
aa).n.  Onewhobellevei  In  themlllennium, 
and  that  Chriit  will  reign  on  earth  with  hi) 
aainta  a  thouiand  yean  before  the  end  of 
th«world;achlUa>t. 

wniMaaHawl am ,  MJllfFnirltltl  (mil-le-nH'- 
rl-an-ltm.  mllle-na-iiim),  n.    Hie  doctrine 


ia  usually  about  IH 
given  lo  the  /■om 
the  Scotch,  at  well 


MILLIOKAH 

KUlapora,  MlUaporlds  (mii-iep'o-ra.  mO- 
le-poi'l-de),  IL,  n.  p^  [L.miUe,a  tiumaand, 
and  ponu.  a  pore.]  A  genua  and  (■mllj'  oC 
reef-building  branching  corala,  common  to 

named  Irom  their  nnmeroua  minute  dlattiwt 
cella  or  porea  perpendicular  to  the  lurface. 
AgBBia  regarded  Uiero  aa  Hjdraioa,  not 
Actlnoaoa,  and  not  Uier^ore  true  corua. 

lim«lMra(mine-p6r).n.  One  of  the  Hills- 
por*  (whloh  Bael 

MlUqM>riU(mme-per-It),n.  A  loiail  mtUe- 

^lar  (mlV«r),  n.  1.  One  who  grinda;  one 
who  keeps  or  attends  a  mill.  especlidl]r  a 

Bour-mlu. 

:.  A  moth  whose  wings  appear  aa  if  covered 

wiCli  white  duit  or  powder,  like  a  mltlar'a 
dothea  —  a.  A  flah,  the  eagle-ray  (Khicb 

KmaTlte(mlI'tr-It),n.  Adliclpleotwuuam 
KOUr,  who  langht  that  the  end  ol  the  world 
and  the  coming  ol  Christ's  reign  on  earth 
were  soon  to  tale  place. 

Klllsr'l-thimA  (inll'tn-thumX  n.  A  amall 
flih  found  In  atreami,  the  Cotlut  poMii. 
Called  al-  "-"»--• 


Id  as  fodder  to 


KmK(i 


(mfl-leflm-al).  a.  JL.  miOat- 

,tiUa,a  Ihoniand.)    Ilionaandlh; 

Ltlng  of  thouaaodth  part* ;  aa,  miUeil- 

itl,  n.    [Fr.  nOIaC,  din.  ol  mO, 

»  ...liltuni,  millet,  aald  to  be  tTom 

fnill*,  a  thouiand,  from  the  lalsa  nombel 
of  itagralDS.]   1.  A  common  name  lor  rail- 

ularly  Panicum  miliaeeim  and  />.  nilion. 
unlet  ia  culUrated  largely  In  the  aontbem 
parte  of  £urope.  but  it  Is  grown  moat  eiten- 
alvely  In  the  Eaat  Indlea,  China,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  where'it  ia  used 
aa  food  lor  men.    Tbe  learee  and  panlcita 

' —  '--•li  green  and  di-—  "  •-•■■'--  -- 

'^aehlHui  six 


Icoholic 


Bol  tlie 


Eait,  but  cultivated  In  South  Qermuiy  oi 
account  of  Ita  seeds,  which  arc  oied  aa  food 
(or  cage-bird*. —7iali«ninilta<  IStiaria  iut- 
ieo)  la  a  cloaely  allied  speciea^/ndun  nO- 
let  See  Sohohdh.— 1.  A  name  lometimei 
given  to  mlllet-graH. 

Hlllet-bMr(mll'et-bir),n.  A  fermented 
drink  made  In  Boumania  and  the  netgh- 
booring  paita  from  millet  aeed. 

HlUn^anw  (mil'et-gras),  n.  The  Englim 
lametiiMaiumtfunm.    See  Uilidh. 

mi-aya  (mill),  n.  The  eye  or  opening  In 
the  caiet  of  a  mlU.  at  wbich  the  meal  Is  let 
ouL  ■  A  noble  and  seemly  baron's  mill .  .  . 
that  ca*(  the  meal  through  the  mUi-tye  by 
torpeta  at  a  time.'    Sir  W.  Seatl. 

KUl-famftOe  (mil'tir-n&s),  n.  In  an  Iran- 
work,  a  furnace  in  which  the  puddled  metal 
Is  reheated  before  being  agun  rolled.  X- 
n.  Knight 

mi-BUlf  (mll'gang),  n.  In  teorpfn; ,  that 
part  of  tbe  warp  which  Is  made  by  a  de- 
foendliig  and  atcending  conrse  u(  the  threodi 
round  ffie  warplng-mllL     E,  H.  Knight 

■Ul-nulni:  (mTrg£r-lng),  n.  The  shaft, 
wheel*,  AtToy  wBch  the  motion  o(  Oie 
lint  mottng  power  f*  communicated  to  any 
manufacturing  machine.    Simmondi, 

Km-bUld  (ndlliaad),  n.  A  workman  em- 
ployed In  a  mill. 

KlU-llMd  (mil'bed),  n.  Tlie  head  ol  water 
by  which  a  mlil-wheel  ia  Inmed. 

lim-bolm(mll'hSlmormU'ham).  n.  Alow 
meadow  or  held  in  the  vicinity  ol  a  mill,  ur 
a  waterr  place  about  a  mlil-dam. 

IIllllltrd(mll-ll-inl),n.  [)^.]  A  thon- 
aand  millions;  as,  a  mOiiara  of  tnnci^ 

KluiuT  (mU'1-a-rif,!  a.   [L.  milliaKiu.  of  or 


a  mitUaTii  column.  'A  niHliary  column 
from  which  they  need  to  compuU  tbe  dls- 
(aneeof allplaceialnote.'   Aefyn. 

HUllaiT  (mil'l-a-ri),  n.  (L  mdltarittm.  a 
milestone]    A  mlleitone. 

KUUimia,  IllUliniiniie  (min-Erain),  «. 
(Fr.  ntilUgramnu.  Irom  L,  niiui.  a  thonaand, 
and  Ft.  gramvu.  a  gnun, }  In  tbe  lyilem 
of  yrench  weidit*  and  meaamn.  the  Chon- 
aandth  part  ol  a  gnm,  equal  to  a  cnbic 
millimetre  of  water.  The  milligram  I*  eqaal 
to  mu  of  aa  En^*h  graliL 


File.  Dtr.  tat,  1*11; 
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MUimtre (minii-Mr or mil-ild'tr). n.  [Fr. , 
from  L.  milU,  a  thousand,  and  Fr.  litre.]  A 
French  measure  of  capacity  containing  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  litre,  equal  to  DOIOS 
decimals  of  a  cubic  inch. 

mmmetre  (mil'i.md-t«r  or  mil-i-m&'tr),  n. 
[Fr.  miUimitrv.trom  L.  mUUp  a  thousand, 
and  matrum.  Gr.  vutron,  a  measure.]  A 
French  lineal  measure  containing  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  metre ;  equal  to  -08837  of 
an  inc^ 

milixier  (mil'in-dr\  n.  [Supposed  to  be  for 
MUaner,  from  Jfuan,  in  Italy,  famous  for 
Its  silks  and  ribbons:  comp.  mantua^maker 
and  lombard.]  A  person,  now  usually  a 
woman,  who  makes  and  sells  head-dresses, 
hats,  or  bonnets,  Ac,  for  females.  Nares 
says  'this  is  one  of  the  few  occupations 
which  females  have  latterly  gained  from  the 
other  sex.  A  miU»n«r  was  originally  a  man.' 

To  conceal  rach  real  omaroents  as  these,  and 
shadow  their  glory  as  a  miUtHft^s  wife  does  her 
wrought  stooacher.  with  a  itnoky  lawa  or  a  black 
Cyprus.  B.  7o»ucn. 

UllllZMry  (mU'in.^r.iX  n.  1.  The  busi- 
ness or  occupation  of  a  milliner.  'Those 
who  are  cunning  in  the  arts  of  miUinery 
and  dressmaking.'  Didcem.—^  The  articles 
made  or  sold  by  milliners,  as  head-dresses, 
hats,  or  bonnets,  laces,  ribbons,  and  the 
like. 

UUlinet  (milln-etX  n.  A  sort  of  coarse, 
stiff,  thin  muslin. 

miUllf-tOOl  (millng-t01>  n.  A  smaU  in- 
dente  J  roller  used  to  mill  or  nurl  the  edges 
of  the  heads  of  screws,  &c 

HUUon  (mU'yonX  n.  [  Fr.  fm'ttum,  from  L. 
miJle,  a  thousand,  by  the  addition  of  an 
augmentative  suflflx  ]  1.  The  number  of  ten 
hundred  thousand,  or  a  thousand  thousand; 
as,  a  mittion  of  men,  or  a  million  men.— 
2.  A  very  great  number,  Indeflnitelv.  'A 
nUUion  of  manners.'  Skak,  *MiUwni  of 
mischiefs.'    Shak. 

There  are  rmUti«*u  oi  truths  that  men  are  not  con- 
cerned to  know.  Ltck*. 

8.  With  the  definite  article,  the  great  body 

of  the  people ;  the  multitude ;  uie  public ; 

the  masses.   '  Oh,  law-making  masters,  and 

taskers  of  t)u  common  miJtlion.*  D.  Jerrold, 

For  the  play.  I  remember,  pleased  not  M/  mittion: 
'twas  caviare  to  the  general.  ShmJk. 

Millionaire,  Hilllonnaire  (miryon-&r),  n. 
[Fr.  miUumnaire.]  A  man  worth  a  million 
of  money;  a  man  of  great  wealth. 

The  dark  old  place  will  be  gUt  with  the  touch  of  a 
miitionair*.  Tinnyson. 

MUliOiuiry  (mil'yon-a-rl),  a.  Pertaining  to 
millions;  consisting  of  millions;  as,  the 
wUlUmary  chronology  of  the  Pundits. 
FinkerUm. 

HmionedCmil'yondXa.  MultipUed  by  mO- 
lions.    [Eare.] 

Thne,  whose  tnaiiotfd  accidents 
Creep  In  twixt  vows  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 

Mllllonlrt  (ma^on-istX  n.    A  millionaire^ 
Consonantly  to  his  principles.  Southey  wrote  mil* 
iionist,  instead  of  mUituurt,  our  misspelling  of  the 
French  miiiwHoirt.  FUatdwardHaU. 

Millionnaire  (mil'yon-&rX  nw  SeeMiLUOH- 

▲IRK. 

mUlonth  (mn'yonth),  a.  Ten  hundred 
thousandth ;  constituting  one  of  a  million. 

MUUonth  (miVyonth),  iv  One  of  a  miUion 
parts;  the  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  a 
million;  a  ten  hundred  thousandth  part. 

MiU-nunmtaln  (mirmoun-t&n),  n.  Same 
as  Mouniain-jUix. 

mil-]^  (mU'pikX  n.  A  tool  fbr  dreMlng 
millstones,  or  for  giving  them  their  ooim- 
gated  or  otherwise  rous^ened  surface. 

Mill-pond  (  miVpond },  n.  A  pond  or  reser- 
voir of  water  raised  for  driving  a  mill- 
wheel 

Mill-pool  (mn'pmx  n.    Amin-pond. 

Mlll-raoe  (mil'risl  n.  The  current  of  water 
that  drives  a  mill-wheel,  or  the  canal  in 
which  it  is  conveyed. 

MUlroft,  Mmree  (mn'rfi),  n.  Same  as 
MUreiM,  from  which  this  is  corrupted. 

Mm-rlnd,  Mlll-ryiuKmirrindXn.  Amo- 
line  (which  see).    GUm.  qf  Heraldry. 

Mlll-tl3m(nioe,  Milled  ttbppenoe  (miTsiks- 

pens,  mild'  siks-pensX  n.  An  old  English 
coin  first  milled  in  1561.  *8even  groats  in 
mUl^mencet.'    Shak. 

Mlll-ipmdle  (mll'spindl),  n.  The  vertical 
shaft  or  spindle  of  a  grinding-miU  by  which 
the  runner  or  revolving  mulstone  is  sup- 
ported. 

MITIitone  (miTstdnX  n.  A  stone  used  for 
grinding  grain.  The  stone  best  suited  for 
this  purpose  is  called  buhrstone  or  burr- 


stone  or  burrh  (which  woe).—MUl$tone  bal- 
ano$f  a  weight  so  placed  as  to  balance  auv 
inequalities  of  weight  in  a  millstona— Jf  iu- 
stontf  hridQe,  the  oar  across  the  eye  of  a 
millstone  by  which  it  is  supported  at  the 
end  of  the  spindle.— JfiUttone  eh€$9,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  furrows  on  the  face  of  a 
milutone.— JftUtfon^-dfMMr,  a  machine  for 
cutting  the  furrows  on  the  face  of  a  mill- 
stone. —  Jfittstontf  hanwMT  and  miU»tone 
pick.  auikeuMHl-piek.—MilUUms grit,  the 
name  given  to  a  siliceous  conglomerate  rock. 
It  has  been  thus  named  from  some  of  the 
strata  being  worked  for  millstones.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  members  of  the  carboni- 
ferous group  underlying  the  true  coal-mea- 
sures, and  overlying  the  mountain  lime- 
stone. In  Wales  known  as  'farewell  rock,' 
because  when  the  miners  strike  it  they  bid 
farewell  to  profitable  seams.  Millstones 
are  also  got  from  the  old  red  and  Permian 
strata.— To  »e«  into  or  through  a  mHUtons, 
to  see  with  acuteness,  or  to  penetrate  into 
abstruse  subjects.- To  weep  or  drop  mill- 
Mtonee,  not  to  weep  at  all ;  to  be  insensible 
to  grief. 

Your  eyes  df^  mMrt^Htt,  when  fools'  eyes  drop 
tears.  SMaA. 

MlU-taU  (mil'tilX  n.  The  current  of  water 
leaving  a  mill-wheel  after  turning  it 

MlU-tOOtli  (mil'tdth),  n.  A  grinder  or 
molar  tooth. 

MlU-ward  (  mil'wftrd  X  n.  The  keeper  of  a 
milL 

MUl-wheti  (milVhdlX  n.  A  wheel  used  to 
drive  a  mill;  a  water- wheel 

Mill-work  (mirw^kX  n.  1.  The  machinery 
of  mills.— 2.  The  opeoration  or  art  of  con- 
structing miUs. 

Mlll-wn«lt  (mil'ritX  n.  A  mechanic  or 
Wright  whose  occupation  It  is  to  construct 
the  machinery  of  nulls. 

Milord  ( mi-lord' X  n.  A  form  used  for  my 
lord  by  foreigners. 

Mllrels  (mirr^sX  n.  [Pg.  mU.  a  thousand, 
and  reie,  pL  of  real,  a  small  denomination 
of  money.  J  A  Portuguese  coin  worth  a  tiiou- 
sand  reis  or  about  4t.  ^d. 

lUlie!r(niU'dXn.  [Contr.  of  tniOr-twve.]  A 
sieve  for  straining  milk.   [Local  1 

Milt  (mntX  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  Lo.  mUU, 
Dan.  mUt,  Icel  miUi,  O.  miU.  the  spleen; 
D.  mUt,  the  spleen,  also  the  milt  of  fishes; 
root  meaning  doubtful  The  application  of 
the  term  to  the  mOt  or  soft  roe  of  fishes 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  word  to  the  word  milk,  and  from  the 
milky  appearance  of  the  mOt  of  fishes ;  In 
German.  Danish,  and  Swedish  the  word  for 
milk  also  means  milt  or  fish  roe;  so  Fr. 
laite,  milt,  from  L.  toe,  milk.]  1.  In  anat. 
the  spleen,  an  organ  situated  in  the  left 
hypodiondrium  under  the  diaphragm.— 
1  The  soft  roe  of  fishes,  or  the  spermatic 
oivan  of  the  males. 

Milt  (miltl  9.1  To  impregnate  the  roe  or 
n»awn  of  the  female  fish. 

Milter  (mUf«r),  n.  (D.  mOter.  a  male  fish; 
oomn.  Dan.  meUcfiak.  O.  mileher,  lit  milk-tiah. 
See  MILT.]  A  male  fish  or  one  having  a 
milt 

MlltoiliC(roil-ton'ikXa.  Belating  to  JfOton 
orhispoetiy. 

If  time  the  avenger  execrates  his  wrongs. 

And  nakes  the  word  *  Miit»mic'  mean  ^subHme.* 

Mlltwaite  (milt'wist),  n.  [From  being  be- 
lieved formerty  to  be  a  remedy  for  wasting 
or  disease  of  the  spleen  or  milt:  comp. 
ytoemoort]  A  fern,  Ceterach  ojlanarum, 
SeeCvnEAOH. 

MUtIim  (mil-vTn^X  n-  pl>  A  sub-fiunily  of 
raptorial  birds,  family  Falconldie,  of  which 
MUvus  is  the  tvp«  genus. 

MllTlne  (mil'vfn).  a.  Belonging  to  or  re- 
sembling birds  of  the  kite  family. 

MUtu  unQ'^^u*).  n.  [L.,  a  kite.]  A  genus 
of  raptorial  birds  of  the  family  Falconidn; 
the  kites.   SeeKiTB. 

Mlm  (mimi  a.  [Probably  a  form  of  mttm, 
silent]  Primly  silent;  prim;  demure;  pre- 
cise; affectedly  modest:  quiet;  mute:  also 
used  adverbially.  'Meek  an' mtm.'  Burnt. 
[Provincial] 

MimlMur  (mim'bKrX  n.  [Ar.]  A  pulpit  In  a 
mosque.    See  MIbrab. 

Mime  (mlmX  n.  [L.  mimut;  Or.  mitnoe.) 
1.  A  species  of  dramatic  entertainment 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the 
former  the  mime  was  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance of  irregular  form,  in  which  ridiculous 
occurrences  of  real  life  were  clothed  in  a 
poetical  dress,  and  resembled  tiie  modem 
farce  or  vaudeville  in  its  character  and  ac- 


companiments. Among  the  Romans,  mimes 
were  a  species  of  comedy  in  which  gestures 
and  mimicry  predominated.  They  were  of 
a  coarse  and  often  indecent  chuaoter.— 
2.  An  actor  in  such  periormances. 

Mimet  (mImX  v.i.  To  mimic,  or  play  the 
bttlToon. 

Mimert  (mim'to),  n.    A  mimic. 

MImefliB  (mI-m6^8isX  n.  [Or.]  In  rtiet  imi- 
tation of  the  voice  or  gestures  of  another. 

Mlmetene  (ml'm^tdnX  ^^  (From  Or.  mime- 
U$,  an  imitator,  from  its  close  resemblance 
topyromorphite.]  The  mineral  arsenate  of 
lead  occurring  In  yellowish  or  brownish 
hexagonal  crystals.  Also  called  Mimetite 
and  Mimeteeite. 

MlmetiO  (ml-met'ikX  a.  [Gr.  rnhnHikoe. 
See  MIMIO.  ]  1.  Apt  to  imitate ;  given  to 
aping  or  mimicry.- 2.  In  not.  hiet  charac- 
terized by  mimicry:  applied  to  plants  or 
animals  wliich  wonderfully  resemble  each 
other  in  external  appearance,  or  to  animals 
which  closely  resemble  the  natural  objects 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  as  the  in- 
sects of  the  family  Phasmidn.  SeeMnacBT, 
Phabmidjl 

In  all  these  cases  it  appears  that  the  mimttic 
species  is  protected  from  some  enemy  by  its  out- 
ward similarity  to  the  form  which  it  mimics. 

h.  W.  Nicholson. 

Mlmettem  (mI'met-izmX  n.  The  act,  pro- 
cess, or  habit,  of  mimicking  or  imitating : 
mimicry,  as  among  certain  insects.  See  IkU- 
MITIO.  2. 

Mlmia  Mimical (mim'ik,  mim'ikalX a.  [L. 
^nindeuM;  Or.  rnxmikoe,  from  mimoe,  an 
imitator,  actor,  mime.]  1.  Imitative;  in- 
clined to  imitate  or  to  ape ;  having  ttie 
practice  or  habit  of  imitating. 

Man  is  of  alt  creatures  the  most  mimieat  tn  ges^ 
tures,  speech,  &c  H^otUm. 

Oft  in  her  absence  mimie  Fande  wake^ 

To  imitate  her  (Reason) ;  but,  ml^oioint,'  shapes. 

Wild  work  produces  oft.  and  most  in  drea:ns. 

MMoM. 
2.  Consisting  of  imitation;  made  in  imita- 
tion; imitating;  as.  mimic  gestures. 

Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls 
That  they  might  answer  him.      tVordsvortk. 

Mlmio  (mim'ikX  n.  1.  One  who  imitates  or 
mimics ;  especially  a  buffoon  who  attempts 
to  excite  laughter  or  derision  by  acting  or 
speaking  In  the  manner  of  anower.    *Jng- 

Sers  and  dancers,antics,  mtmimers,  trnmies. ' 
Uion. 

When  ftill  grown  it  (vanity)  is  the  worst  of  rices; 
and  the  occaiSonal  mimic  of  them  alL         Burkt. 

2.  t  An  actor. 

Anon  this  Thlsbe  must  be  answered. 

And  forth  my  tmimie  comes.  Shak. 

8.  In  not.  hitt.  a  plant  or  animal  that 
mimics.    See  Mnao,  v.t  2. 
Mlmio  (mim'ikX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  mimicked; 
ppr.  mimicking.  1.  To  imitate  or  ape.  esp*; 
cinlly  for  sport;  to  ridicule  by  imitation;  to 
act  or  speak  Uke  intentionally. 

The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply. 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  belie.       DrydtH. 

Both  Swift  and  Voltaire  have  been  successfully 
mimidked,  but  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  mimic 
Addison.  Macanlay. 

2.  In  nat  higt.  to  asstmie,  as  some  animals 
and  plants  do,acIose  resemblance  to  another 
orgsnism  generally  of  an  entirely  different 
nature,  or  even  to  some  inorganic  object 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  animals  mimic 
certain  natural  objects,  and  thus  greatly  diminish 
their  chances  of  being  detected  by  their  natural  foes. 

tt.  A.  Nicholson. 

Sni.  To  ape.  imitate,  counterfeit,  mock. 

MlmlcaTly  (mim'lk-al-li),  adv.  In  a  mimic 
or  imitative  manner.  ^Mimically  to  imi- 
tate their  neighbours'  fooleries.'    somAK 

Mlmlcalnen  (mim1k-al-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  mimical 

To  speak  plainly,  it  is  not  the  fierceness  of  the 
lion,  nor  the  fraud  of  the  fox.  but  the  mimiaUntss 
of  the  ape.  which,  in  our  eye.  hath  discredited  the 
undoubted  truth.  FulUr. 

MlmiO-beetle  (mlm'ik-b6-tlX  n.  One  of  cer- 
tain coleopterous  insects  of  the  family  Hls- 
teridse.  so  named  from  their  feigning  death 
when  disturbed. 

MivniftiTAr  (mim'ik-toX  ^  One  who  mimloa. 

Mimicry  (mhn'ik-riX  n.  L  Imitation,  often 
ludicrous  imitation  for  q>ort  or  ridicule. 
'The  mimicry  of  man.'  Qay.  'Absolute 
princes,  who  ruin  their  people  by  a  mimicry 
of  the  great  monarcha'  Hume.^2.  In  naL 
hitt  the  name  given  to  that  condition  or 
phenomenon  which  consists  in  certain  plants 
and  animals  exhibiting  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance to  certain  other  plants  or  anlmsJls. 
or  to  the  natural  objects  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  live.  This  peculiar  characteristic 
is  generally  the  diief  means  of  protection  the 
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KUUUTIOK 

■oimal  Iwa  igalnit  lU  ensmle*.  It  It  well 
•MD  In  UiaTeHf'inwcU  (PlvlUnni)  uid  in 

the  -nlklDa-itiok-  InHGU  ( PIUHmldc). 
CerUto  tropTcal  battetfllga  nproduce  the 
appauvnce  al  ItAVf  »  cloHly  thit  sveu 
tfia  pUMltIc  " '  -"-"^ "■- 


noth   t 


'soDthAma 


ig-blrdnrlUle  UiaoKtl 

of  Amerlo*  mil  the  anphorbUi  oi  AWi 
might  eully  be  -—— -  * <-  -•-- 


Hned  in  dliconna.  Implying  Uu  u 

ftflecUtlon  ol  modHtj. 


X.  Aflsctedlj  modentd  kt  labia. 
mmasraplMr  (mlm-og'n-UrX  •>-    [<]i' 

mfiikM,  »  mlrna,  uid  grapU,  to  wilta.)    A 

writer  dT  mlmei  or  UroM, 
KlniOMi  <  mi'ma'uX 

See  UmOBRX  and  S] 


lurtM,  bavlng  ragnlar  luiull;  pentuneroua 
Bowen  In  baidi  or  iplkei,  1UU1II7  with 
■mall  petal!  and  MpaU  uid  coDiplcooui 
■Uomu,  and  Uplnnale  leaver  the  principal 
ganm  of  which  1*  AcHila.  Manj  or  the 
■pestet  an  nmarkable  lor  the  IcrlUblllty 
u  tbelr  leiTee,  lud  hence  they  hare  been 
tennad  tatUivt-BlaaU. 
"' — lit*  (ml-mlf lit),  n.  A  fonU  leed-pod 
■ed  to  hare  beloogad  (oaplantol  the 

liU(mrmB-liKt.n.  [L.,Bdlm.  ol  tni- 
mw,  an  actor:  Inim  the  rewmblance  of  (lie 
ooridla  to  a  nuulL]  A  ganoi  ol  plantt,  tint. 
order  6crophDlarl*c«a.TIwn  are  iboot  torly 
ipsolM.  natiraa  ot  eitratropical  and  monn- 
talnoB*  Twlou  ol  Aila,  Africa,  Aiutralla, 
and  America,  aboDodhia  evacUUr  In  w«t- 


.  boDndhia  evedaUr  In  w«t- 
em  America:  none  an  loand  ta  Enrope,  al- 
Uionch  v.  IuCmm,  tram  Chill,  hai  been  nMn' 


milted  In  many  part*  ol  Britain. 


le  red,  yellow,  ___._.. 

u  I*  the  miuk  plant  ot  wdeiu, 

M  (ml-md'topa).  n.    (Lit  ape'e-lace 

—at.  nunid.  an  ape,  lenlt  mfnwtu,  and  dpi, 
connlenancc:  from  lea  linclad  reaerablabce 
ofthallowermtoamonlifty'ilace.]  Agenninl 
larm.  rolUijr'lalced  tropical  tree*  common  to 
both  hemlaphoTM^balonglDg  to  the  nat  order 
Bapotacea.  SaTeral  ipeciea  yield  hard,  dur- 
able timber,  aiceltent  tor  hoiua-buIldlnE 
poipoaea,  ot  which  M.  EUnai  and  U.  itidtea 
of  Ceylon  and  M.  Auandra  tt  India  are 
eiamplaa  A  tpectau  called  bally-tree  ~ 
bnllei-tree,    growing    Ir    "-•"->■    "-■- 

attalna  the  height  ol  Id.  .. .^^.,  ,.,„. 

of  branchea  [or  W)  or  TO  feet,  and  ylelda,  I 
adaiaon  to  eicellent  clow-gtmfned  timbe 
a  delldoiii  fruit  about  the  ilia  of  a  coffe 

IDnk  (ml'nahn-'  [U;  Qt.  mm,  oontr.  tor 
mind.  ThewordiinotOreekbutbyptlan.) 
Among  the  Oreelu,  a  weight  ol  1«MGaehai«: 
b1».  apiacaolmoneinaluedat  IWdraahmB. 
The  AlUo  mlna  (ility  of  which  made  a 
talent)  wia  worth  i6^  1*  Bi ;  the  .^hietan 
mlna.  ti,  lu.  Td. 

■    w  (mft.iUUihd'iaX  oda.    (ItJ    In 


f.  BeellWACiocar 

[Rare.] 
MT«t  (mln'a-rat).  n.    |Tr.  mfnorat,  ^ 
ivmtt,  from  Ar.  minira.  a  U^lkDOie,  a 


ofty  turret  rldngr  by  differei 
ito^ca,  lurrounilail  liy  one  or  n 


Ulnarala  an  mod 


at  Mated  thnet 


coniea  the  people  to  prayei 

of  the  day;  10  that  they  kuiww  uh,  ^ux- 
pow  ot  belfrlet  in  Chrlitian  chnrche*. 
Unugsnt  Imln-ar'JentX  n.  [An  lingalar 
compound,  Ina  elementa  ot  which  ate  taken 
from  aluminium,  and  L.  ofpenfutn,  illver.] 
Aklndotalomlnlnmbrolua,  the  Iwedlenta 
ol  which  are  copper  1000  pirta,  nickel  TOO. 
tangitenGO,BnddamlulamlO.£:».EnlcA(. 
"--'— '—(mln'a-to-rl-lllOiitL  Inamln- 
-   -riththraaU. 

'a-to-rl),  a.     Threatening; 
■'-"-' — onlbxy  and  mino- 

A  Mad  at  pheaiant 

Written  alio  JfamU, 


,    ..  To  cnt  or  chop  Into  vary 

jdeoea ;  a*,  to  mMM  maat.  '  JtWwo  ber 
buahand'i  llmba'  Skat.— ^.Todlmlnlih  In 
■paikfnE;  to  tMra  *  ' 
of,  tor  the  puipoae ' 
onaleitopal 


Itlmw-iwaat    XllUMd'inMt  (mlna'm^ 
-"—"mttX  n.     Meat  cboppad  amalL 

'Pie,  m&oad-pla  (mlna^l.  mlnafpl), 
>ie  made  with  minced  meat  and  other 

e,  pin;     nflle,  not.  mJlve;       tUbe,  tub. 


InBTedleula,  baked  In  pule.     'Brawn  and 
iiaticti^fitt  upon  New-Vear"!  day-'    Spte- 

MlfHTW  (mioi'tri,  n.    One  who 
one  who  cnta  Into  amall  piei 

.-     1  loftly  or --■-'  — 

walki  wltH 


who  vaak*  toftly  or  with  alTected 


none 
nicety; 


WO 

tame.'    Tennyaen. 

Hindu  (mlut'lngV  p.  ando.    1.  SpetUDg 

orwallilng  affecleiUy.     'Fit  mate  for  inch 

iruin;  mlolon.*    ^penagr.  — t.  AlTeet«dly 


rta ;  not  tnlly;  to  iB  to  cnrtalL    BatlitT. 
with   a  rotnolng   manner;   allecMly. 
S»eU«L 

miMtlllleiUTl  (mlngk-U'ri-en-cl),  < 
tnrltlon. 
mud  (mlndV  n.     lA.  Six.  mynd,  j 

mind,  thought,  Intentlao.  alao  myn., 

ory.  Intention ;  cog.  Dan.  mfnde,  memc 
memory. 


o  think.  > 


If aa.  UuH.  J  l.!rhe'tulellec: 
..  —lalllgent  power  bi  man ;  tbe 
that  conoeiTa^  judgaa,  raoaoni,  wllli. 

membara.orperfOnnaaDyotber 

...„  operattoo;  tbe  imilentandingi 


power  that  CD 
ImBKliMa.  nmi 
Inkiileclual  o| 


pcraon  In  mind  ot  a  thlna.  [The  phraae 
'  to  pat  a  thing  Into  one't  mind  now  meani 
to  iUggeat  a  thing  to  one;  but  ahakipere 
biu  Itm  the  lenie  ol  to  recall  to  mind,  tor 


■*.l 

(a)  Connce:  apltlL  CAavnuin. 
fl'heH  ihadaa  of  meaning  are  not  to  he  re- 
garded ai,pniperly  apeaklng.  dlOennt  lantea 
of  the  won  ntifnit.  In  cacb  caae  thla  word  li 
uaed  only  In  Ha  aOlct  aenae  of  the  intelUgent 
principle  fn  man,  and  the  modUled  taue  la 
dne  to  the  nature  ol  the  ^raae  In  which  It 
ooBim.  Hence,  Uiongb  hi  tome  pbraaai  one 
modlllcatlan  of  meanbig  la  clearly  promin- 
ent, in  othen  It  la  icarcely  poialbla  to  aay 
what  la  the  preclie  ahade  of  meaning  In- 
tended, whethBT,  lor  orample,  puipoae  or 
opinion.  I—Td  be  in  Cmmiiuii  about  a  tblng, 


to  bare  a  certain  In 


lUadCmlnd),  t.t  (A.  Sax.  myfun,  to  remem- 
ber, to  Intend,  toadmonlab:  Dan,  minde,  to 
rembid;  Ice!  «t<nna,  Co  remind,  to  neol- 


to  notice;  to  pay  attention  to 


I.  To  attend  In  ot  regard  with 
to  obey;  ai,  hi*  tatbor  told  hit 
but  he  would  Dot  mirul  hbn.  ^a.  .tu  ■ 
In  mind:  to  recollect;  to  remember.  [01 
lete  and  proTlDolal.)  — t.  To  put  in  ml 
'   '    [Old  EngUab  and  Scotch.] 


t.\  To  batend;  to  mean;  t 


dealat. 


K%t.  TonoUcd, 


be  Inclined  or  dli- 
an;ioaeBign:  to  Intend.  'When 
tiiinil<(A  In  go  Into  rebellion.' 


Id  Kiwi  lihuHl  Scotch.  I 


[La.  LIMipoHd;  IncUnMl: 

ji  oMd  ■ttrlbuUielir.     'U 

n  miniitd  to  Uie  Tlrluoiulr?    TU- 


t.  Hiring  A  mind:  onlj  In  comwHltion:  «■» 

■oMr-nindAf,  double-nUndttf- 

IncUnatlon  toward  uijUiliiB:  onlT  Incom- 
poaltlon;  u,  huTenlr-iiiindidnMi.  'Hl*- 
lortM-mtadrtbum.'    Poll  Mall  Oatttte. 

maim  (mlnd'^rX  n.  [Not  an«  irho  mindt, 
bDt  one  vho  ii  mindid  or  taken  car*  of.] 
AAorphui  ]ntniit«dbTmpoor-liiv  board  to 
the  can  of  a  private  peraon.    Dickent. 

Mindful  (mlad'tnl),  a.  AttentlTe;  renrdlng 
with  cara ;  buring  hi  mind ;  haedlol ;  Ob- 


llladfalto(inlDd'f||l-U}.a(lB.    AUenUrali; 

heedfaUr: 
IDwirillnMi  (mlnd'Tnl-nM),  n.    Allsntlon; 

regard;  luwdfnlneaa. 
KIndlllC-MhMKmlnd'Ing-akDIkn-  Ahonae 

Id  whlcli  tninderi  ua  kept    Didcm.    See 

MUTDIIt. 


•  omltlTg  or  idjeotlre  anflli:  cog.  0.8ai. 
anla.  O.H.O.  «M.  DuL  and  8w.  nte.  leaL 
mii(n.Ooth.>iHina,D.  mljn,  Q.  mtin  OtMx 
pron.  Uka  mine).  JTy  ii  a  ihortanad  lorm, 
tba  n  beginning  to  b«  dropped  beAoe  oon- 
■onanti  In  the  twtUth  cantorj.  Comp. 
llkin*.]  Ur:balDngltiglania.  HmoDce 
Ngulari;  naed  bctcm  Dooiia  beginning  Hi  Ih 
Toweli,  nqr  being  oaed  baton  conaonanta. 
'  I  kept  mneir  from  mini  hilqal^.'  Fa.  irlll. 
B.  BntUilauaslBTiowaiotuacotpoetlcal. 
HV  alone  being  need  adlecUrelj  wlUi  nonna. 
and  made  to  alaod  befon  a  vowel  at  well  ta 


lU**  or  an  objective:  a*,  hia 
tiook  i>  good,  and  ao  la  muu  (that  la,  mr 
book);  look  at  miiM;  gtra  Um  hhth;  thia 


ook  ^  mmi";  giTe 

'miiM.  Thelaateipj 
peculiar.    It  mcaaa  ilmply  'thla  mj  houaa,' 
thoiuh  It  ahould  rather  mean  thla  ouo  of 
mj  EoDMI.     So  alao,  thli  q/  kit,  Ihia  i^ 

ttta»  (mlD),  n.  (Ft.  mine,  a  mbie,  according 
toBrachct  from  tniixr,  to  form  a  mine,  from 
L.  mtnare,  to  drive,  to  condnct,  orti^nallT 
to  drive  (anlmala)  with  threata.  ftom  mtea, 
athreat.)  1.  A  nibtenanean  cavltr  or paa- 
iage;  eiHdallr,  (a)  a  pit  or  excavation  In 
Uia  earth,  from  which  coal  malalUe  or«a. 
and  other  mineral  mbilancea  are  taken 
br  digging.  The  plu  from  which  Mono 
•Dlj  are  taken  tn  called  quarritt.  Ulnea 
■n  genarallt  denomLuted  fmrn  the  aab. 
tIancM  obtalDad  from  them,  aa,  for  In- 
atauoe.  gold,  aUvar,  lion,  laad,  eoial.  alom. 
nit,  mlnea,  Ac 

I  mildiiiilwedlieifHanAviirgiild.    SMal. 

S)  tf  iU.  I  aDblnraaaona  gallaiT  or  paaaags 
ig  nndsr  the  wall  or  rampai  t  ci  ■  tortlBca- 
tton.  wber*  a  qoantl^  of  powder  er  othsr 
axplo^n  maj  be  lodged  tor  Uowfaia  op  Ui« 
votfca  —Commm  mine  (mULX  oneSi  whkh 
tha  radlna  of  Uu  oralar,  that  la,  the  radlua  of 
thadnnlaropenhigprodacedbTlbaeitfo- 
tfon,  la  eqaal  to  the  iMe  ot  leaat  TMUanc*. 
that  la,  the  ahortMt  line  bom  the  centre  of 
tha  charga  to  the  nifae*  ot  the  gRituid.— 
Owmlarsied  or  turcAofptd  mine,  one  that 
producea  a  crater  tha  radlua  ol  which  la 
greal«r  than  the  line  ot  leatt  rtaUtauoe,— 
UndtreAof^ed  mine,  one  that  prodacea  a 


h.  acloch;      g,^;     f.job; 


WlwCmlnXt.l  ia«t.App.m<nad;ppr.mln- 
ing-  1-  To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  In  the  aarth, 
eepedallytor  tha  nmpoaaot  obtaining  mln- 
enia,  or  i4  depoatUng  powder  ot  aome  other 
eiploetva  to  hdw  up  anything. 

If  tntmel,  gailerj'. 


deatro)'  by  alow  degieea  or  aecTet  mcana. 
'  While  rank  cormpUon,  minin,;  all  within. 
faitecb  nnteen.'  Sliaii.  'Tlej  nUnal  the 
waUa.*    Bayward, 

^d<f  Ln'tU  uilly'  '   Slrl^.StM' 

(mlD'kq>-tinDr  mlnlufi-tlnk 

ser  of  a  miOB. 

Ibar  (niln'chtan-Mr),  n.    MilU. 

the  place  where  me  charge  la  depodlad  In 

mna-dlftl  (miD'dlall  n.  A  kind  ot  mag- 
netic compatt  oonalttlng  of  a  box  and  naedla, 

IDaMttl  (nUn'a-onX  "■  A  minion;  a  wanton. 

^War  (mWArX".  0»  "ho  mlnea:  eqie- 
dally.  (a)one  who  dig!  lor  matala  and  other 

he  AuUaTdBOf  tDBCfacUjopmiholfafinBa. 

a)  Ona  who  digl  canala  or  paaaagei  under 
le  walla  of  a  Tort,  &a.  '  Ebnobreltetaln, 
with  bar  abatterad  wan.  black  with  the 
mjnar'i  blaat'  Buron. 
MlBanl  <mln'lr-a[),  n.  in.  mtnirat.  Irom 
njiwr,  to  mine.  See  Mink.)  Any  higredl- 
ent  In  the  earth'i  crait;  more  apeclScallv,  a 
body  deatltate  of  organliatlon,  but  with  a 
detlnlta  chemical  compoalUon,  and  which 
natonlly  eilala  within  the  earth  or  at  Ita 
aurfaca.    Sea  extract  and  UlMBllllooT. 


I.  ImpKgnated  with  nUneiala  or  mineral 
nutter:  >•,  mineral  watara:  a  minmil  iptlng. 
— JTtaenit  oitiili,  a  name  given  to  anlpnnrlc, 
nitrtc  and  hydnchlorlo  adda  —  jrifwrol 


Moot,  a  native  oxide  ot  carbon,  one  Taiiaty 
ot  which  li  known  aa  Haet  oeAra,— JfinarBl 
eoouliAoue.  a  rarten  ot  bitnmen.  hiterme- 
diate  between  the  harder  and  aofter  kind* 
It  aomsttmca  mncb  rttemblet  Indla-rabber 
Id  ita  aoftnatt  and  elaatldty,  and  hence  lU 
name.  It  occnn  near  C^aOalon  in  Derby- 
ahire.  Alao  called  EkHeriU.  —  Minerat 
etdnutfon,  a  manganeaale  ot  potaah,  lo 
called  bma  the  variety  of  colour*  which 
lU  aqneoua  aolutlon  nicceulTelv  eihlblla 
See  nnder  CnAHStBon.— Jfuunil  dMreoal, 
a  Hbroua  varied  ot  non-MtDmloona  min- 
eral coal— Jfinerol  cotton,  a  Bbn  (ormed 
by  altowing  a  Jet  of  itatin  to  eecape 
thnHUh  a  Mream  ot  liquid  alas,  by  which 
the  ilag  li  blown  into  Ona  white  threadi, 
aometlme*  I  or  S  teet  in  length.  It  te  a 
'  heat,  and  la  therefore 


that  grand  dlvlalon  of  natural  objec 


r,  Mtun 


.  —  Mineral  tatut^n,  anealcal 
lor  potaauD  aiaenl  tia  — Mineral 
of  a  taiTT  conalalauca.-Jfin- 
1  term  applied  to  certain  aprlng 
aining  ao  large  a  portion  of 
torelgn  matlera  ae  to  be  UDHt  tor  ordinary 
uae.  The  logradlenla  contained  In  the  prin- 
cipal mineral  tpringi  of  thla  country  are: 
gaaea.  carlionataa,  iulphalei,  mufiatea. 
oilde  ot  lion,  and  alUca.  Mineral  walata 
niay,  In  moat  caaei.  be  prepared  artlfldally, 
—  Minenl  uax.  Same  aa  OioceriU  (which 
tte\— Mineral  atrd,  a  plant  found  wltd 
Id  the  Itate  ot  Mlnneiota,  America,  ao 
called  becauaa  it  ia  aappoaad  to  grow  on 
ipoU  where  there  I*  Iwd  nDdemealli.  — 
Mineral  yelUm,  or  nteent  selleu,  a  com- 
poood  of  oxide  ana  chloride  ot  lead,  ob- 
tained by  dlgeatlng  powdered  llthaise  In  a 
aolatlunot  common  aalt.  waahlng.  orftBg, 
and  fuilng  the  product.   It  la  uaed  aa  a  pig- 


*pp. 
loenl  propartlee 


(mln'ar-al-la-i"BhonXn. 

The  actor  pnweaaofmlueralitinii  the  pro- 
oeti  of  oonverttng  or  being  convnted  into  a 
mineral,  aa  vegetable  matter  into  coal,  ani- 
mal tibre  Into  adlpooere,  or  a  natal  into  an 
oilde,  anlphorei  or  other  or*.    JUut. 

MlnaraUia  (DtD'tr-al-li),  v.t.  prel  i 
minaniJffed;  ppr.  mineratidnff.  "-  ~- 

Into  a  mInMW;  M     '  

or  characteriatica  ._.._._ ..  _. 

enl  form;  to  Impregnate  with  mineral 
Btance;  aa,  to  mineraliie  vegetable  nu 


{mln-Ar-afo-in.  n.  (Jftnerol. 
anaur,  kvo'.  dlacoune.  ]  The  edence  which 
treata  of  the  propartlea  ot  mlneial  inb- 
ftoncet,  and  teach**  ui  to  charaderfie,  dia- 
tlDffulah,  and  elaaal^  tliem  according  to 
their  pmpertla*.  It  comprehend*  the  >Mdy 
or  tclenc*  of  all  Inorganic  anbattncea  In  the 
earth  or  on  lla  aurtace.  At  diiUngntihed 
from  geology,  mineralogy  deala  with  the 
varloua  mlnenl  bodlea  aa  aaparala  con- 
etitnenta  at  the  earth'*  cnut,  and  examine* 
their  propertlea  aa  anch.  while  geology 
treata  them  In  the  aggregate,  a*  Imllding 
up  the  Croat  ot  the  earth,  and  aa  forming 
maaaea  and  preaentlng  phenomena  that 
haveahlatorytobelnnaUgated.  Uinenlt 
may  ha  deacribed  and  clataJSed  either  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  chemical  compodtlon, 
their  eryitallographla  tormt,  or  their  phy- 
tlcal  prDpartieaaf  hardDeat,  fracture,  colonr 
luatre,  ia,  or  a  con 


riont  tyatemt  ot  claaaHkatlon  have 
m  adopted. 

' *  (mln'*r-al-i*r-vi'*T),  n. 


ik.1    In 
dfvtnl- 


tlet  to  whom  a  common  temple  waa  dedi- 
cated on  the  Capltoline  hill,  Japltar  and 
Jono  bdng  the  other  two.      She  wa*  re- 

S anted  at  a  virgin,  and  at  the  daughter  ot 
upiter  the  lUpmae  god,  and  waa  hence  in 
' "--"fleif  by  the  Romona  with 


the  Qreek  goddeiB  Alh«n«.  01 
the  goddftia  of  wladom,  ot  war,  and  ot  tba 
liberal  arta,  and  waa  repmeuted.  like  her, 
aa  a  virgin,  with  a  grave  and  noble  connte- 


HUDCATION 


•  TepcDda 

_„__ Iw&UlK 

the  pvullic  taiKi  arUch  (row  upon  tha 
le>m  an  imiUHd    So  alio  *  Sooth  Aswr- 

bUnn  to  i  hDnunlug-blrd ;  wblla  Uw  oacU 
of  Am«i«  and  (he  enphorblu  of  Afriu 
might  auilv  be  mlitaken  tor  each  oUwr. 
thongh  wWoIj  dUlB — ■  '-  -• — • — 


■Qm-iiKrawl  (mln'mM}.  a.  [Scotch.  1 1.  Re 
uned  In  dfKonna,  Impljing  tha  Idea  oi 
alfectatldD  of  modaitr. 

a  VUIoetedlf  modenta  at  tibia. 

lIlmOSTkphar  (mlm-og'n-ftr),  n.  {Or. 
rniiaot,  a  mlma^  afld  ffr^phS,  to  write.]  A 
writer  of  miniH  or  faroea. 

l[ImoM(ml-iafi'win.  A  gaani  of  plants 
Sea  XntoesM  and  SBMItlvi-PLUiT. 

rninOMB  {nil-ma'aMXn.Bt.  [L..tR>mn>- 
Tnui.anactor  or  Imitator.]  AdlTUoDtdLaga- 
mlnouB  eoutlitlDg  of  ahniba  or  tt«<  raraly 
barU,  havltig  ragulir  nnnlljr  pantamaioua 
flower*  Id  hsada  or  aplliea,  uniallj  with 
imall  patala  and  tepali  and  coupictioiu 
atamana,  and  blplhOBle  l«aT«.  the  principal 
ganui  of  wblcta  1>  AcacU.  iltaj  of  the 
■peoiaa  are  ramarkable  for  the  IrrtUblUtf 
ot  thalr  leaTea,  and  hence  the^  have  been 
teimed  ttatUivt-plantt. 

"-  (ml-mftft),  n.     A  foiaU  «eed-pod 

o  hire  belonced  tosplautof  the 


ballet-tiee.  KTowing  In  Britlih  Oulana, 
attalna  the  height  of  100  or  IK)  feet,  clear 
of  branchei  for  «  or  ?0  leat.  and  yields  la 
addition  toeicelUnt  cIoH-gratneil  timber, 
a  delicloiu  Irult  about  the  ilia  ot  a  ooffee' 
bean.  The  Inilt  ot  (cveral  other  ipeclea  la 
eaten,  and  the  fluwen  ot  Jf.  Elti^i  are  need 
to  perfume  water. 

mui  <m]'na),  n.  1 L ;  Or.  mna,  contr.  for 
mino.  ThewordUootOreekhntbyptiaiLt 
Among  theareeka,awalBbtot  100  (Sachmie: 
^.  apleceofniDneyTaluedallOO  drachmn. 
The  AttJc  mlna  <>iitf  of  which  made  a 
talent)  waa  worth  £«,  u  Id. ;  the  .Aglnetwi 
mlna,  £S,  lU.  74. 

lUlLMal(MO<mi-ni-chd'iaV  Bite.  [It]  In 
a  menacing,  threatening  •tj'lo. 

mn.rtiiTi.  (tnl-Da'ihui).  a.  (L.  minaa,  min- 
anit.  from  minor,  to  tfiraalan.]    Threaten- 


nifiMjunocs.]  Diipodtlon  to  threat 
en.    [Ran.]  *^ 

nnant  (mfnVret).  n.  [7r.  minnnl,  Sp 
Minarele.  troin  Ar  nttnitni,  a  llghtbonie,  i 
minaret,  from  nrtr,  t-  -"■' —  '     ■   -'— '- 


poae  of  belfri 
miu^ant  ( 


ihuredlenta 
a  copper  loot)  paHa,  nlekel  TOD, 

— „ ,andalumlniiimlO.  S.lI.Kn1fht. 

BBnMallr  (mln'a-to-ri-ll),  ado.    In  a  mln- 
atorjr  manner;  withtbreaia. 
mnfttOIT  (mln'a.to-ri},  a.     Threatanlng; 
■Denadiw,     '  A  itBtnta  monltar;  and  mina- 
tory.*   AxeofL 

IDlUtOl  (mi^ul*},  n.     A  kind  of  pheaauit 
met  with  in  India.     Written  alao  jranoU, 
MaaL 
Tbey  had  ootr  UDnl  a  few  «{dcBitld  hvAuh/. 

IBaot(miiDV  s.t  prat.andpp.mf>iii«<f;ppr. 
miaeine.  [0.  Ft,  mbutr,  to  mince,  to  cut 
Into  amall  plecaii  from  Mtbut,  Soa,  tUn, 
amall :  the  Uat^T  of  tlie  word  la  nnoactaln, 
tbDagn  tha  root  moat  be  tha  iime  aa  that 
"*  ——or  (lAlah  Bee>  The  daTelopmant  ot 
m  tn  fawiiA  ■■mill*  to  liave  a"* — 
la  word  with 


BthcM  Ton  lluipgiliw  <iin' 
lal  mimfu  wirtat.  and  d<ith  Aake  du 


Lh  affected  nicatr;  toiffect 

liHn  itf  Sob  uc  huff^  . . . 

S.  To  apeak  wWi  affected  elafaaoa.   'Wliaaa 
m^K^   dialect. ■     Llsyd.     'The   minebm 


ladT-prioraaa  ai 

otBath.'    Dryi.- 
moM-mMt,  miMd-mMt  (mlna'nXt, 

ralnafmtt).  n.     Meat  efaoppad  am-" 
WiiM-pla,  ■laMd-^(inlu'pl, 


In^dlenta,  baited  It 
■ ■'■fia  upon  St 

(mlnt'^r'),  n.    One  who  nilneea  -.Jfllt 


who  apeak*  aoftl;  c 


with  ilTected  nkety; 

One  who  inppreaici  part  of  the  tmth ; 
I  who  detract*    '  Mincrrt  of  each  olher'i 


(mlaa'[iig\  p.  uid  a. 


^.■% 


1.  Bpeildng 
—i.  AITectedly 


JIlliOinslTCmlna'inB'U),  adv.    1.  In  amall 

rU:  not  Inlh';  1011  tocnrtilL    Boctir. 
With  a  nUDdng  maoner :  allectedly. 
ateldon. 
lllliatnil«iart<mlngk.ta'ii.tti-aix«.   Mlc- 

Hma  (mindl  n.  |A.  Sai.  mynd 
mind,  UkODglit.  intention,  alio  n 
ocy,  intention;  coc.  Dan.  tnimU. 
nmerabrance;  Icel  ininiii,  memoi?,  a  me- 
morial; from  a  root  miiL  to  think,  aeen 
alto  in  mMti,  to  Inland;  L  mena,  mmtii, 
mind,  nwmAUL  to  rememlMr;  Or.  irwiua, 
— '  Saa  Ua>,  Mud.]  l.  Tha  lateDec- 
_  ._...,■, — .  power  in  man;  the 


unaolnea.: 
IntaUectol 


iE.f 


siriK? 


Ue  undenta 


;  deitre;  IntentiaD;  pntpoae: 


Ihlna     (The  jj 


to  aaggeat  a  Ihlng  to  one;  but  Shikipere 
hai  It  In  the  lenie  of  to  recall  to  mind,  for 
which  we  now  nae  the  lait  of  the  nhraaee 
glren  aboie. 


StaihiLr  plwk?  l^M  • 

(a)  Connge;  apltlt.  CAi 
[Theae  ihadea  ot  meanlr 
garded  aa,prDperly  ipeak 
otthewonlnunii.  Ine) 
niadonlrinlMitilctaen 
prtnclple  la  man,  and  tl 
dne  to  the  nature  of  Uu  , 
Hence,  though  in 


are  not  to  bere- 

g,dllfu«itiaHei 

'■•^aaethiawotdiB 

tiietnlelUsent 


£.  To  attend  to  or  regard  with  inbmli 
to  obey;  aa.  hia  father  told  him  to  di 
hot  he  would  not  mind  him.  — S.  To  bear 
in  mind:  to  recollect;  to  nmemlier.  [Ob»- 
lete  and  proTinolat]— 4  To  pot  in  mind; 
to  remind.     [Old  Engliih  and  Scotch.] 


one  of  them  mindelA  to  go  into  rebellion. ' 


t  To  nmnmber ;  to  have  >  recollecUoB. 
[Ultl  Engllih  and  Scotch.) 
|||nd«d(Dlail'B(I\a.  l-DlipoMd;  IncUncd: 
Id  tbii  HDH  nut  BKd  (ttrlbullTelv     'If 
lua  wen  mindsil  to  Uva  iJrtiLoiul;/    TU- 

JsHpli.  .  .  •«lnrti.trflopullin.i™r[i«lril». 
1  BitIdb  »  nUnd:  onlj  In  comuMltliHi;  u, 
hMi-mtiKled,  lowmindcil,  Ittbit-miiuUd, 
iJbet-mmdtit,  doable-nUnilail. 
—  '  '  n(inlnd'ed-n«),ii.  DJapodtiaa: 
1  tOHHTd  uiything;  onlyln. 


, , DUImt. 

mndfal  (mlndYnl),  o.  Attsntlva;  nnrdlng 
with  cu«;  bearing  la  mind;  heedful ;  ob- 


lHimftniy(inlnrtfHl.in,  aJ.     AtMntlnlr: 
hewUnllj. 

Mlimftiln—  (mlnrtfnl.Ti..),  n       AttantlODl 

ngwd;  hssdfahisH. 
"■-" iilio01(m1[id'lng-il(01),n.  Aboaie 


- -iluden  an  kept.    Diikmt.    Saa 

■"-*'"-  (mlndln).  a.  1.  Not  endowed 
wlllimlDd.  'jriiuUuibodlM'SirJ.Itanu 
1  Stupid  1  nnthlnUni:  nnaocompuiUd  bj 


1.  liu>tt«otl*c ;  he«llMi:  [or)t«t(al:  otgO- 

Sat:car«l«a.    'Cun«d  Athena,  nmdlui  of 
J  worth."    Shak. 
HUd-sbliikaiit  (rnInd')Erfk-n),  a.    Hand; 
affected  In  mind.     '  IKiia-itnetn  bj  the 
beauy  of  rtrtne.^  Sir  P.  ShIihv. 


[A-Saa.  mtn.  (RH 
a  gmltlm  or  adtecttra  lofflij 
O.FHa  O.KO.  min,  Dul  and  i 
mtan.Ooth.  nwina.  D.  miK  O.  miinfboUi 

ffu).    jrvU*ahort«iMd(<iTni. 

ling  to  be  dCDpind  bafon  < 


t,  DBn.andi«.iii»,IcaL 


ikeptmnelflnnnmCiwlDlqnl^.'l 

n.  But  thH  ma  tinow  archaic  or  poaUca], 
ny  alone  being  naed  adjectlvaty  wltli  Doom, 
and  mada  l»  aland  before  a  Towel  ai  wall  ai 
•onaot :  a*.  nuF  Inlqnlt]'.  Mint 
nllj  luad,  £itbirlT  to  tUiw, 


Am,  ourt,  VDUri,  (A«in,aaequlva]ant 
followed  bT  a  noun,  and  It  mar  Hrra  auioi 

'■ku«;  aa,  hli 

u  (that  li,  mr 

. , dm  mint;  iSa 

DiDiiM.  The  Uuteipreaikinli  a  little 


hook  li  good,  and  to  it  m 
book):  look  at  mine;  gdie 
*■ ----   "-Uufeip 


cnllar.    It  m 


Imply  't 


a  mine,  according 
I  form  a  mioe,  from 
smduct,  orlglnaUy 
"ireata,  from  mina. 

_  c»Tltj  or  pa»- 

MagB;  einecUlIy,  (n)  ■  pit  or  excavation  In 
the  earth,  tram  which  coal,  metallic  orea, 
and  olhBt  mineral  lubitanca  ore  taken 
by  dlmhtg.  The  pita  from  which  itonea 
nnly  are  taken  are  called  qyarnu.  Uinei 
an  ganeially  denomlnatsd  from  the  inb- 
Manoea  obtained  fram  them,  aa.  for  In- 
■tasee,  gold,  illtei,  Iron,  lead,  coal,  alnm, 
•alt.  minea,  Ac 

(A)  MUil.  a  iDbterraneau  gallerr  or  paaiage 
dog  under  the  wall  or  tampatt  of  a  forUHca. 
Uon,  where  aqiianUly  of  powder  or  other 
ekploalva  may  be  lodjnd  for  Uowfnatip  the 

worm.— Coir  ^     --- 

tharadloiot 

alon,  laeqnal'toEheilneotlaet'realitance 

that  li,  the  ahortett  line  from  the  centTv  o 

cbazge  to  the  inrface  of  the  gromid.- 

— ' ■■  —  nircAarpetl  niK  one  tha' 


ged  for  Uowfnatlp  thi 
rH(tiiih't),onehiwhlcli 


•tore  of  wealth  or  anything  I 


Ig^n 


inp.    1.  To  dig  an^ieoi  ptt  1° 

eepeeWly  tor  the  pDrpdaa  of  obtaining  m 
aiaU,  or  of  depoelnng  powdar  or  lome  othe. 
eiplodra  (o  blow  Dp  anyttilng. 

t  To  form  a  inbtorraneoni  tunnel,  gallery 
or  hole  by  acratchlng ;  to  form  a  bnrrow  o 
lodge  in  the  earth;  to  burraw;  aa,  the  tand 
martin  haa  to  mine  !n  order  to  make  •  neat 
S.  To  practlM  eecnt  or  Inaldloiu  meanao 


.    To  dig  ai 


dealroy  by  alow  degreea  or  aecret  meana. 
'WhQe  rank  corrnptlon,  mining  all  within. 
Infaeta  nnaeen.'  SAalt,  "Ibtf  mined  the 
■ana'    Hagmird. 


oX 


Inltaao 


matter;  aa,  nlntrol water*;  a  mineral  nrlng. 
~  JTiiMral  oeAlf,  a  aame  ghan  to  nlpnailo, 
nitrio,  and  bydToeUoile  anlda  —  Wneral 
adtpseen.  Sea  nuder  AiiIK)(MBB.~jnDeraI 
UaA,  a  DKttre  oilda  of  eaibon.  odb  TuletT 
of  which  la  known  aa  Uoat  oetr*.— JfinMl 
coDuEeAoue.  a  variety  of  bItnineD,  Intenne- 
dlate  between  the  harder  and  aoflar  klnda 
It  aomellnin  much  reaemblea  Indla-TUbber 
and  elaitlcltT.  and  banco  lla 
inn  near  Caatleton  In  Derby- 
bom  the  ntfatf  at  coloun  wfilch 
■■■  •P4iieoDi  Kilntlon  aDcoeolTel)  eihlbiu. 
Bee  under  Crahilio)!.— Jfiiwral  cAareooJ, 
a  ntnHU  Tailaty  of  Don-Utnmlnoui  min- 
eral coal— Jfitwral  eetloiL  a  Bbn  foimad 
by  allowing  a  Jet  of  itaam  to  eacapa 
throngb  a  nream  of  liquid  aUg.  by  which 
the  iSig  la  blown  Into  line  white  thready 
-  -  S  feet  Id  leDgtb.  It  la  a 
of  heat,  and  la  therafon 
corerlng  for  ateam^bollen 
H-  KniffaL—Mintral  ffntn, 
i;aj  injnaw  ui  uopper  ^  Mmtrot  HflAf^n. 
that  grand  dlililonof  natural  objecte  which 
Inclndca  mineral'  or  InoTvanlc  bodlei,  and 
ofwblchmlneralr^ylatheacieDce.-iriiwml 


Bumnted  aa  a 
and  pipe*.     K 


acid  — Jfln< 


lenlcal 


'  Dquor  potaaue  arwDl  tia.  — 
mr,  miomanot  a  tarry  conalatencs.— .ain- 
enl  iHten,  a  teim  applied  to  certain  aprlnu 
■aten.  containing  u  large  a  portion  of 
fonlsn  matlen  aa  to  be  unlit  tor  ordinary 
nia.  The  Ingredleota  contained  in  tha  prln- 
dpal  mlnenl  ipilngi  of  thia  coontry  are: 
oaiaa,  carbouatea,  anlphatei,  mnrlatea, 
Dilde  of  Iron,  and  altica.  Uineral  waten 
may.  In  oi»t  caaes.  be  prepared  artlfldally. 
—  Kinerttl  max.  Same  aa  QioatiU  (which 
•eel  —Mixural  mtd.  a  plant  found  wild 


niota  wbare  there  ii  lead  nndenieath,  — 
Mintmi  vejfow,  or  fnCenf  yaflov,  a  cOtU' 

Cod  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead,  ob- 
ed  by  dlgeatlng  powdered  lltharBB  In  a 
•olntlon  of  comDwn  aalt,  waabinc,  drying. 
and  tuilDg  the  prodnct   It  la  need  aa  a  plg- 


l£«r  (D^lD'trhn.    Ooe  who  mli 
oially,ra)on«whodlgB  for  metali 

he iK&iiKlD  sf  UDili  cUr  Of  a ilxir of 

8)  One  who  diga  canal*  or  pauagea  under 
le  waUa  of  alort,  Ac.  '  Etirenbreltateln, 
with  her  ahattered  wbH,  blank  with  the 
muMT*!  blaat,'  Svnm. 
MlBand  (min'tr-u).  n.  ITr.  nInAiil,  ftom 
miner,  to  mine.  8m  HIBCl  ADylnaredl- 
•nt  Id  the  eertli'*  emit;  mon  q>eolfloaiT,  a 
body  daatltnle  of  otganliatlOD,  bat  wltii  a 
dednile  chemical  compoaltlon,  and  which 
naturally  ailat*  within  the  earth  or  at  It* 
auifaca-    Sea  aiMct  and  HIBUlLMr 


{mln'tr-*l-lt*"abDDX». 
He  actor  prooeaa of  mlnaraliilng;  the  pro- 
Ha  of  oouireitiDg  or  iMlna  coDTcried  Into  a 
ilnenl,  aa  Tegatahla  matter  Into  coal,  ani- 
-■  "~  'nto  ■dlpoeera,  or  a  natal  Into  an 
hnret,  or  other  ore.  Paat. 
_i  (miD'tr-al-IiL  v.t.  prei  A  pp. 
E«f;  ppr.  minerolufn^.  To  convert 
Ineral:  to  give  mlnenl  propertlei 

I  Impregnate  with  mineral  tnb- 


ce  of  all  iDorganie  inbitancea  Id  the 
— ■ -"itlngDlahed 

t  with  tbe 


ph 

bays  a  hlttory  to  be  Inreeunted.  Miner 
Duy  be  deecrlbed  and  claaaUled  either  In  ac- 
conlance  with  their  chemical  compotltlon, 
their  cryatallographic  forma,  or  their  phj- 
alcalproportleaofhardnee*,  fracture,  colour. 
Iiutro.  Ac,  or  a  comblDatlon  of  ill,  and 


bable  yalue  of  lode*  and  their  fai 


In.  and  aa  the  daughter  of 
nne  god.  and  w»  hence  In 
tided  by  the  Somana  with 
a  Athtn«,  or  Fallaa  Ath«ne. 
'Iidom,  of  war,  and  of  the 


w,  vlg:    wb.  tdUg: 


MZKERYA-FRESS 
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MINISTERIAL 


wearing  long  full  drapery,  and  on  her  breast 
the  aegis,  vrith  a  border  of  serpents,  and  the 
head  of  Medusa  in  the  centre.  See  cut  under 
Pallas. 

Minerya-press  (mi-n^r'ya-presy  n.  The 
name  of  a  printing-press  formerly  in  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  London ;  also  given  to  a  class 
of  maudlin,  ultra-sentimental  noTels,  pub- 
lished from  seventy  to  a  hundred  years  ago 
at  this  press,  and  to  other  productions  of 
similar  character.  These  novels  were  re- 
markable for  their  complicated  plots,  and 
especially  for  the  labyrmths  of  difficulties 
into  which  the  hero  and  heroine  became 
involved  before  they  could  get  married  to 
each  other. 

Mineyer  (mln'S-vdr),  n.    Same  as  Miniver. 

Ming  J  Minget  (ming,  minJX  v.t  1.  To  mix; 
to  mingle.— 2.  To  minigle  up  in  conversation; 
to  mention. 

Could  never  man  work  thee  a  worser  shame 
Than  ooce  to  minet  thy  father's  odious  name. 

B/.  HaU. 

lUllgle  (ming'glX  v-t.  pret  <&  pp.  mingUd; 
ppr.  mingling.  [O.  E.  meng,  ming,  A.  Sax. 
mengan,  to  mix,  with  dim.  term.  U;  cog. 
D.  metiaen,  and  mer^Un,  G.  menaen^  men- 
geln,  IceL  menga,  to  mingle;  d.  menge, 
Dan.  mdnge,  a  multitude;  £.  anumg.]  1.  To 
mix  up  together  so  as  to  form  one  whole ; 
to  blend:  to  compound;  to  combine;  as,  to 
mingle  liquors  of  different  kinds.  '  Bflilk 
and  blood  being  mingled  both  together.' 
SfioJc. 
So  there  was  haU  and  fire  mingUd  with  tiie  hail. 

Ex.  ix.  34. 

2.  To  Join  in  mutual  intercourse  or  in  society. 

The  holy  seed  have  tningUd  themselves  with  the 
people  of  those  lands.  Ezra  ix.  xa. 

They  met  and  sate  them  mingUd  down. 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown, 
As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  debase  by  mixture. 

The  best  of  us  appear  contented  with  a  mingled 
Imperfect  virtue.  Rogtrs. 

WaugiA  (ming'glX  v.i.  To  be  mixed;  to  be 
or  become  united  with.  '  And  mingle  with 
the  English  epicures.'   Shak. 

She,  when  she  saw  her  sister  njrmphs,  suppress'd 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingUd  with  the  rest. 

Addison. 

Mingle  (ming'glX  n.  Mixture;  medley; 
promiscuous  mass. 

He  was  not  sad.  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  him.    He  was  not  merry. 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt,  with  his  Joy;  but  between  both. 
O  heav^y  mingU  I  Shak. 

lUllgleable  (ming'gl-a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  mingled.    [Rare.] 

Merely  by  the  fire,  quicksilver  may,  in  convenient 
vessels. ...  be  reduced  into  a  thin  Itquor  like  water, 
and  mingUabU  with  it.  BoyU. 

mngledly  (ming'gld-li).  adv.    Confusedly. 

mngle-mailgle  (minrffl-mang'gl).  n.  [A 
reduplication  of  mii\g\e.\  A  medley;  a 
hotch-potch.  '  Made  a  mingle-mangle  and 
a  hotch-potch  of  it'    Latimer. 

mnglexnont  (ming'gl-ment),  n.  Act  of 
mingling;  state  of  being  mixed.    [Rare.] 

Mingler  (ming'ffltoX  n.    One  that  mingles. 

Mixignllail(ming-gr61i-anXn.  LA  native 
or  ^habitant  of  Mingrelia.  —2.  One  of  a 
sect  of  Oreek  Christians  inhabiting  Min- 

Sella.  who,  among  other  peculiarities,  re- 
lin  from  b^tizing  their  cnildren  till  their 
eighth  year.  They  are  followers  of  Cyrillus 
and  Methodius. 

Milliard  t  (min'y^rdX  a.  Same  as  Jf^^marci. 
Minlardlzet  (min'ytod-ix),  n.  and  «.t    See 

MiOMIARDISE. 

Miniate  (min'i-&t). v.t  [From L.  minio,min^ 
ioCum,  from  mtnwm,  red-lead  or  vermilion.  ] 
To  paint  or  tinge  with  red -lead  or  ver- 
milion. 

AU  the  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text  are  min- 
iaied  with  a  pen.  T.  lyarton. 

Miniate  (min'i-&tX  a.  In  hot  of  the  colour 
of  minium  or  vermilion. 

Miniature  (min'l-turX  n.  [It  miniatura,  a 
painting  such  as  those  used  to  ornament 
manuscripts,  hence,  a  very  small-sized  paint- 
ing, from  miniare,  to  write  with  minium  or 
red-lead,  this  pigment  being  much  used  in 
the  ornamenting  of  old  manuscripts.  See 
MiMiATE.]  1.  A  painting,  generally  a  por- 
trait of  very  small  dimensions,  usually  exe- 
cuted in  water-colours,  but  sometimes  in  oil, 
on  ivory,  vellum,  or  paper  of  a  thick  and  fine 
quality:  as,  ^e  had  a  miniature  of  her 
husband:  hence,  anything  represented  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale. 

The  water,  with  twenty  bubbles,  not  content  to 
have  the  picture  of  their  »ce  in  large,  would  in  each 
of  these  bubbles  set  forth  the  mintaturt  of  them. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 


Tragedv  is  the  tnininiurt  of  human  life:  an  epic 
poem  IS  the  draught  at  length.  Dryden. 

2.  Greatly  reduced  scale,  s^le,  or  form. 

We  may  reasonably  presume  it  (Eden)  to  have 
been  the  earth  in  tniniaturt.  Bp.  Horn*. 

8.t  Red  letter;  lettering  in  red-lead  or  ver- 
milion for  distinctness.  Hickes.  Hence— 
4.  t  Distinctive  or  particular  trait  of  feature. 

There's  no  tniniature 
In  her  fair  face  but  is  a  copious  theme.  Massiugtr. 

Miniature  (minl-turX  a.  On  a  small  scale; 
much  reduced  from  natural  size. 

Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  its  colours  flow, 

And  make  a  miniatttrt  creation  grow.        Gay. 

Miniature  (min'i-tdrX  v.  t  To  represent  or 
depict  on  a  small  scale.    [Rare.] 

Mlnlatoriat  (min'i-tQr-istX  n.  One  who 
paints  miniatures. 

Minllras  (min'i-bus),  n.  [From  L.  minior. 
less,  with  the  teruL  of  wnmStme.\  A  Ught 
sort  of  vehicle  or  carriage  to  accommodate 
four  persons,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  used 
for  conveying  persons  short  distances. 

Mlnle-btOl  (minl-b»l),  n.  A  baU  or  bullet 
for  a  minie-rifle. 

Minle-rlfle  (minl-ri-flX  n.  A  rifle  invented 
by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  ifini^.  See 

MlniMn  (mini-kin),  n.  [A  kind  of  dim.  of 
minimv,  or  at  any  rate  of  same  origin.  ]  1.  A 
small  sort  of  pins.— 2.  A  darling;  a  favourite; 
a  minion. 

MinUdn  (min'i-kinX  a.  Small;  diminutive: 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment  or  in  slight 
contempt 

And  for  one  blast  of  thy  miuikiH  mouth. 

Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm.  Shak, 

Minim  (min'imX  n.  [Fr.  minime^  L  minx- 
mum^  the  least]  L  A  little  man  or  being; 
adwarl 

NotaU 
Minims  of  nature,  some  of  serpent  kind. 
Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence.       MOton, 

2.  One  of  a  certain  reformed  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, founded  by  St  Francis  of  Pa:ula 
in  Calabria  in  1473.— S.  A  note  in 
music,  equal  in  time  to  half  a  semi- 
breve  or  two  crotchets. — It  A  short 
poem.    Spen$er.—h.  A  small  flsh;  a 
minnow.  —  6.  The   smallest  liquid  Minim, 
measure,    generally    r^arded    as 
about  equal  to  one  drop.  The  fluid  drachm 
is  divided  into  sixty  minims.— 7.  A  small 
kind  of  tyi)e,  minion.    Jchneon. 

Minim  (m&'im).  a.    VeryUttle.  N.Drake. 

Mlnlment  (min'i-mentX  n.  A  title-deed  or 
other  record;  a  muniment 

Mlnlment  t(min1-mentXn.  [From  L.  mini- 
mum, the  least]  A  jewel;  a  trinket  Spen- 
ser. 

Minimize  (min'im-IzX  v.^  To  reduce  to  a 
minimum,  or  the  smallest  possible  propor- 
tion or  part ;  as,  so  many  precautions  were 
taken  that  the  danger  was  minimized. 

Minimum  (min'i-mumX  n.  [L]  The  small- 
est amount  or  degree ;  the  least  quantity 
assignable  in  a  given  case:  opposed  to  moan- 
muTn.— Minimum  thermometer,  a  thermo- 
meter so  constructed  as  to  indicate  the 
lowest  temperature  during  a  day.  or  during 
any  given  space  of  time,  or  since  its  last  ad- 
justment 

MinlmuB  (minl-mnsX  n.  [L]  A  being  of 
the  smallest  size. 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf, 
Yoo  minimus,  of  hind'ring  knot-grass  made.  Shak. 

winning  (min'ing),  p.  and  a.  L  Of  burrowing 
habits;  as,  the  rabbit  is  a  mining  animal— 
2.  Insidious;  woridng  by  underhand  means. 

Mining  fraud  shall  find  no  way  to  creep 
Into  their  fenced  ears  with  grave  advice. 

Sackvau. 

Minion  (min'yonX  n.    [Fr.  mignon.  It  mi- 

gnone,  a  darling,  from  O.H.Q.  minrd,  min- 

nia,  lova  ]  1. 1 A  favourite;  a  darling.  'God's 

disciple  and  his  dearest  minum.'  Sylveeter. 

2.  An  unworthy  favourite;  one  who  gains 
favours  by  flattery  or  mean  adulation;  a 
servile  dependent;  a  creature.  'The  drowsy 
tyrant  by  his  miniom  led.'    Surift 

Edward  sent  an  army  into  Ireland,  not  for  con- 
quest, but  to  guard  the  person  of  his  minion.  Piers 
Caveston.  Sir  y.  Davits. 

3.  A  small  kind  of  printing  types.    In  size 

it  is  between  nonpareil  andbrevier.— 4.  t  An 

ancient  piece  of  ordnance  of  small  size, 

having  a  oore  of  3^  inches. 

Load  me  but  these  two  imitttoHS  in  the  chase  there. 

Btau.  &•  Ft. 

Minion f  (min'yonX  a.  Fine;  trim;  dain^; 
small;  delicate.  '  Their  curious  singing  and 
minion  dancing.*    Fryth. 

Minion  (min'yonX  n.  The  siftings  of  iron- 
stone after  calcination  at  the  iron  furnaces. 
Weaie. 


Minlonette  (min-yon-et'X  ^  [Dim.  of 
minion.  ]  A  small  fancy  type.   E.  H.  Knight, 

MinloninKt  (min'yon-ing),  n.  Kind  treat- 
ment^weet  l}enaviour  and  soft  minion- 
ing.*    Marston. 

Minionlike,  Minlonly  (min'yon-Uk,  min'- 
yon-liX  adv,  L  like  a  minion.— 2.  f  Finely; 
daintUy. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkful  youth  laugh  at  their 

Sreat  grandfather's  English,  woo  had  more  care  to 
o  well  than  to  speak  minioniike.  Camden. 

MinlonBhip  (inin'yon-Bhip),n.  State  of  being 
a  minion.    Howell. 

MiniOUB  (min'i-us^,  a.  [From  L.  minium^ 
red-lead.]  Of  the  colour  of  red-lead  or  ver- 
milion. '  A  red  and  minioua  tincture.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

MlnlSht  (min'ishX  v.t  [From  O.Fr.  menu- 
sier,  menuitier,  to  lessen  or  diminish,  from 
L.L  minutiare,  to  make  small,  from  L. 
minutui,  minute,  mmtio,  to  lessen,  root  min 
in  minor,  less.  Hence  diminish.]  To  lessen; 
to  diminish. 

Ye  shall  not  minish  aught  from  yonr  bricks  of  yonr 
daily.task.  Ex.  v.  19. 

Mlnlslimentt  (min'ish-mentX  n.  The  act 
of  diminishing;  diminution. 

Minister  (min'is-tdrX  n.  [L  minister,  from 
minor,  minut,  less;  as  magister,  master, 
from  magie,  more.  See  Minor.  ]  1.  One  who 
acts  under  the  authority  of  another;  a  sub- 
ordinate to  another;  a  servant;  an  attend- 
ant 

Moses  rose  up  and  his  minister  Joshua.  Ex.xxiv.13. 
Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  minister.  Mat.  xx.  a6. 

Oh!  that  the  desert  were  my  ^welUng-place. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister.       Byron. 

2.  One  to  whom  a  king  or  prince  intrusts 
the  direction  of  affairs  of  state;  one  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  government;  as 
a  minister  ot  state;  the  prime  minister.— 

3.  A  delegate ;  an  ambassador ;  the  repre 
sentative  of  a  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court 

4.  The  pastor  of  a  church  duly  authorized 
or  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  and  ad 
minister  the  sacraments.— ifinuter'f  rental 
in  Scots  law,  the  rental  of  the  parish  lodged 
by  the  minister  in  a  process  of  augmenta 
tion  and  locality.— S^N.  Servant,  attendant, 
del^^te,  ambassador,  clergyman,  parson 
priest 

MinlBtor (min'is-t6rX  v.t.  [L  ministro,  from 
minister..  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  give;  to 
afford;  to  supply.    [Obsolescent] 

Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower  doth 
minister  bread  for  your  food.  a  Cor.  ix.  lo. 

2.t  Toperiorm;  torender.    [Rare.] 

If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin-knot  before 

All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 

With  full  and  holy  rite  be  ministered. 

No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 

To  make  thu  contract  grow.  Shak. 

3.t  To  administer  medically. 

When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills. 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you.         Shak. 

Minister  (min'is-tdrX  v.i.  1.  To  act  as  a 
minister  or  attendant;  to  attend  and  serve; 
to  periorm  service  in  any  office,  sacred  or 
secular. 

I  will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to 
minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office.    Ex.  xxix.  44. 

2.  To  afford  supplies;  to  give  things  need- 
ful ;  to  supply  the  means  of  relief ;  to  fur- 
nish remedies  or  afford  means  of  alleviation 
of  a  disease. 

When  saw  we  thee  an  hunf^red,  or  athirst.  or  a 
stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  m  prison,  and  did  not 
minuter  unto  thee  f  Mat  xxv.  44. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?  Shak. 

MlnlBterlal  (mln-is-tS'ri-alX  a.  l.  Pertain- 
ing to  ministry  or  the  performance  of  ser- 
vice; attending  for  service;  attendant;  act- 
ing at  command ;  subservient ;  subsidiary; 
conducive;  tending  to  promote  or  advance. 
'  Enllght'ning  spirits  and  ministerial  flames. ' 
Prior. 

We  have  fixed  our  view  on  those  uses  of  conversa- 
tion which  are  tninisterial  to  intellectual  culture. 

De  Quincey. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  ministry  or  to  ministers 

of  state;  pertaining  to  executive  offices,  as 

distinct  from  JudiciaL 

For  the  ministerial  ofllces  in  court  there  must  be 
an  eye  to  them.  Baam. 

Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distinguished 
the  ministerial  benches^  Burke. 

a  Sacerdotal;  pertaining  to  ministers  of  the 
gospel;  as»  mtnisterial  garments;  ministe- 
rial dnUes. 

Genuine  mintsteHal  prudence  keeps  back  no  Im- 
portant truth,  listens  to  no  compromise  witli  sin,  con- 
nives at  no  fashionable  vice,  cringes  before  no  lordly 
woridling.  H.  Humphrey. 
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Snv.  OffidaL  clerical,  priestly,  sacerdotal. 

eccledasticaL 
XlnlsteilAllit  (min-is-td'ri-al-lstX  n.    In 

polities,  a  supporter  of  the  ministry  in  offlce. 
iDnlBtertalur  (min-is-td^-al-liX  ado.    In  a 

ministerial  manner  or  character.    '  Minii- 

UriaUy  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  mediator.' 

IfiT^iaiMirtTiy  (minMs-t^ing).  p.  and  tk  At- 
tending imd  serving  as  a  subordinate  asent; 
serving  under  superior  authority;  perform- 
ing personal  services;  tending. 

O,  Womanl  in  our  hours  of 


Uncertain,  coy.  and  bard  to  pleaie. 
And  variable  a«  the  shade 
By  the  Uffht  qniverine  aspen  made: 
When  pain  and  angiush  wrlni;  the  brow. 
A  mittisteriHg  angel  thou  I      Sir  IK  Scott. 

Kinlltery  (min1s-tdr-i)i  Same  as  JTmufry. 
Sir  K.  Dtgby. 

XUilstracytCmin'is-tra-siXn.  Ministration. 
Widdi^e. 

Mlnlsual  (mlnls-tral),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
minister.    Johnaon.    [Bare.] 

llinlstrant(min'is>trant),a.  [luminutrana, 
fiunueronCu.  pp.  of  miniatro,  to  minister.! 
Performing  service  as  a  minister;  attendant 
on  service;  acting  under  command.  'Prince- 
doms and  dominations  vninittrant.*  MUtcn. 

Minlftrant  (minls-trantX  n.  Servant;  at- 
tendant *To  make  all  that  life  borrows 
from  ffrace  and  beauty  your  nunittnmt' 
Lord  Lytton. 

Xinlstnitlon  (mln-is-tri'shonX  n-  [L.tnin- 
ittratio,  minittrationit,  from  minutro,  to 
serve.  See  M1MI8TB&.]  L  The  act  of  pei^ 
forming  service  as  a  subordinate  agent; 
agency;  intervention  for  aid  or  service. 
'Because  their  widows  were  neglected  in 
the  didly  ministration.'  Acta  vL  1.  — 
2.  Offlce  of  a  minister;  service;  ecclesiastical 
function.  '  As  soon  as  the  days  of  his  nun- 
istration  were  accomplished.'  Luke  I  23. 

Minlstratlye  (minls-tr&Mv).  a.  Aifordlng 
service;  assisting 

Miillfltre,t  n.  An  officer  of  justice.  Chau- 
cer. 

JUnlfltreii  (minls-tresX  n.  A  female  that 
ministers.  '  The  lovely  ministress  of  truth 
and  good.'    Akenside. 

Ministry  (minls-triX  n.  [L.  ministsHum. 
See  MnilSTlE.]  L  The  act  of  ministering; 
service;  aid;  interposition;  instrumentality. 

He  directs  the  affairs  of  this  world  by  the  ordinary 
ntinistry  of  second  causes.  Atttrhury. 

To  this  culminatiiy  point,  therefore,  covered  with 
dust  and  cobwebs,  I  attained,  as  I  did  to  every  tomb 
of  importance  in  Venice,  by  the  ministry  of  such 
ancient  ladders  as  were  to  be  found  In  the  sacristan's 
keeping.  Ruskin. 

2.  The  office,  duties,  or  functions  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel;  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion; service  in  sacred  things;  as,  to  enter 
the  tmnittry. 

Smlnt  Paul  was  miraculondy  called  to  the  minif 
try  of  the  gosp^  Laekt. 

8.  Persons  who  compose  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  a  state;  the  body  of  ministers  of 
state.— 4.  Duration  of  the  office  of  a  minis- 
ter, civil  or  ecclesiastical;  as^  the  war  with 
>Srance  was  during  the  ministry  of  Pitt— 
6.  Business;  employment;  profesuon.  [Rare.] 
He  abhorred  the  wicked  ministry  oi  arms.  Drydsn. 

Minlftiyilllp  (minls-tri-shipX  n.  The  of- 
flce of  a  minister;  ministry.    Steift  [Bare.1 

Minium  (minl-umX  n.  [L.]  Bed  oxide  of 
lead  (PbsOA  produced  by  maintaining  the 
protoxide  (uthaige)  at  a  low  red  heat  for 
some  time  in  presence  of  air. 

MlniTvr  (min'i-v«r),  n.  [O.n*.  tfMnuver, 
menuveir,  menuvair,  a  grigrish  fur— nunu 
(L  minut\u\  small,  and  vair.  fur.]  The  Si- 
berian squirreU  which  has  fine  white  fur; 
alio  the  fur  itself.    Spelled  also  Minever. 

Me  lists  not  tell  of  ouches  rare. 

Of  marbles  green,  and  braided  hair. 

And  kirtles  furred  with  MOMrevr.    SirH^.Scttt. 

Mink  (mingkX  n.  An  American  and  Euro- 
pean Quadruped,  allied  to  the  polecat  and 
weasel  (Putorita  Vison  or  Lutreota).  It  is 
semi-aquatic,  burrowing  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  ponds,  living  on  frogs,  crayfishes, 
and  fishes,  which  it  pursues  in  the  water. 
It  exhales  a  strong  odour  of  musk,  and  its 
fur  Lb  in  considerable  request  The  European 
and  American  minks  are  by  some  regarded 
as  distinct  species.  It  is  also  called  Jftnx 
and  Minx-otter. 

Minnesingtr  (min'ne^inff-^X  ^  [O.G. 
minne,  friendship,  love,  sma  singer,  a  singer.  ] 
One  of  a  class  of  eariy  German  Ivric  poets 
and  singers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  so  called  from  love  being  the  chief 
theme  of  their  poems.    The  body  was  com- 


posed chiefly  or  exclusively  of  men  of  noble 
descent,  comprising  knights,  nobles,  princes, 
and  even  emperors.  They  sung  their  pieces 
to  their  own  accompaniment  on  the  viol, 
and  often  engaged  in  poetical  contests  for 
the  gratification  of  princes  and  ladies  of  the 
court  Their  songs  are  mostly  in  the  Swa- 
bian  dialect,  which  during  the  brilliant  days 
of  the  house  of  Swabia  was  the  court  lan- 
guage of  Germany.  The  most  extensive  ool- 
fectlon  of  their  songs  was  compiled  bv 
Biidiger  von  Manesse.  burgomaster  of  ZUrich 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  comnsts  of  from  1400  to  1500  pieces. 
The  minnesingers  gave  way  to  the  master- 
singers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies.    See  MABTEB-8IR0BR. 

MitttiU  (min'iX  n.  An  infantine  word  for 
mother.    [Scotch.] 

mnnow  (min'd),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr. 
menuCL.  minutus),tmsLU,  or  shortened  from 
such  forms  as  Prov.  E.  minim^,  mennam, 
Sc  minnan,  from  L.  minimus,  smallest;  in 
any  case  from  a  widely-spread  root  meaning 
smalL  See  Minor.]  A  species  of  cyprinoid 
fish,  the  Leudscus  phoonnus  (Cuv.X  and  the 
smallest  British  species  of  that  family.  It 
inhabits  fresh-water  streams.  In  America 
the  name  is  given  to  the  Phoannus  latvis. 
Hear  jrou  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  9     SAaJt. 

Minor  (mPnorX  a.  [L.  minor,  smaller;  with- 
out a  positive,  and  serving  as  the  compara- 
tive of  parvus,  smaU.  from  a  root  mtn, 
small,  found  in  several  of  the  Aryan  tongues; 
comp.  A.  Sax.  minsian,  to  lessen;  Dan.  8w. 
mindre,  IceL  minni,  G.  minder,  less;  Ir.  and 
Gael  min,  small,  fine;  Qr.  minvthd,  to 
lessen.]  1.  Less;  smaller:  used  relatively, 
and  opposed  to  major;  as,  the  minor  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants ;  the  minor  (as  op- 
posed to  the  major)  axis  of  an  ellipse ;  he 
also  was  guilty,  but  in  a  minor  degree. 

They  altered  thb  custom  from  cases  of  high  con. 
cemroent  to  the  most  trivial  debates,  the  minor  part 
ordinarily  entering  their  protest.  Clartntlon, 

2.  Absolutely  small;  petty;  unimportant;  in- 
considerable: not  principal:  as,mtnor  faults: 
minor  considerations;  minor  points  in  an 
argument  '  Petty  errors  and  miner  lapses. ' 
Sir  T.  Browne.  '  The  suppression  or  subtle 
hinting  of  mmor  details.'^  Dr.  Caird.—S.  In 
music,  less  by  a  lesser  semitone:  a  term  used 
to  distinguish  the  mode  or  key  having  a 
minor  third  above  the  tonic  or  key-note.  It 
is  also  applied  to  all  the  diatonic  intervals. 
The  minor  third  comprises  a  tone  and  a  semi- 
tone A,C ;  while  the  major  third  is  composed 
of  two  whole  tones  C,  E.—Jf inor  key,  in 
music,  that  key  or  arrangement  of  tones  and 
semitones  which  is  disonguished  from  the 
major  key  by  having  a  mmor  third  instead 
of  a  major  third  from  the  tonic  or  key-note. 
It  is  adapted  to  solemn  and  mournful  sub- 
jects.—Jr  snor  term,  in  logic,  the  subject  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  categorical  syllogism.— 
Minor  premiss,  that  which  contains  the 
minor  term. 

Minor  (mPnorX  n.  l.  A  person  of  either 
sex  under  age;  one  under  a  certain  age,  and 
thereby  legally  incapacitated  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  certain  acts;  one  who  is  under  the 
authority  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  or 
who  is  not  i)ermilted  by  law  to  make  con- 
tracts and  manage  his  own  property.  Tech- 
nicallv  minor  is  a  Scots  law  term,  and  when 
used  in  contradistinction  to  pupil  signifies 
a  person  above  the  age  of  pupUliuity  (twelve 
in  females,  and  fourteen  in  males)  and  un- 
der that  of  majority,  which  in  both  sexes  is 
twenty-one  years.  The  technical  term  in 
England  is  u\fant,  but  minor  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  general  literature.  '  When 
the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one. '  Pope. 
2.  In  logic,  the  minor  term,  or  the  minor 
premiss.  See  under  the  adjective.— 8.  In 
music,  the  minor  key.  See  under  the  ad- 
Jectlve.— 4.  A  Minorite ;  a  Franciscan  friar. 

Minoratet  (ml'nor-itX  v.t  To  diminish. 
OlanviUe. 

Minorationt  (ml-no-r&'shonX  n.  A  lessen- 
ing; diminution. 

We  hope  the  merdes  of  Cod  will  consider  our  de- 
generated integrity  unto  some  minoration  of  our 
offences.  Sir  7*.  Brown*. 

Mlnoreu  (mfnor-esX  n.    A  female  under 

age. 

Minorite  (mfnor>It).n.   A  Frimclscan  friar. 
Minority  (mi-nor^i-tlX  n.    [Fr.  minoriU, 

from  L.  minor.    See  MINOR.]    L  The  state 

of  being  minor  or  smaller. 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue  a 
nuMority,  a  smaUness  in  the  exclusion. 

5^  T.  Brownt. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  minor  or  not  come 


of  age,  and  therefore  legally  incapacitated 
for  uie  performance  of  certain  acts.  See 
Minor,  n.— S.  The  period  or  interval  before 
one  is  of  full  age,  generally  the  period  from 
birth  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  Soots 
law,  the  interval  between  pupillarity  and 
majority.  The  minority  of  the  sovereign  in 
this  country  is  understood  to  terminate  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.— 4.  The  smaller 
number  out  of  a  whole  divided  Into  two. 
as  in  a  parliamentary  division :  opposed  to 
majority.  Thus  we  say,  the  minority  was 
large;  A.  &  was  in  the  minority;  the  minor- 
ity must  be  ruled  by  the  majoiity. 

M^orahlp  (ml'nor-shipX  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  minor. 

Minotaur  (min'6-t»rX  n.  [From  Minos,  an 
ancient  Cretan  lawgiver,  and  Or.  tauros,  a 
bull,  because  the  minotaur  is  said  to  have 
been  the  offspriiu;  of  Pasiphad.  wlfeof  Minos, 
and  a  bull]  In  Greek  myth,  a  monster 
fabled  to  have  had  the  body  of  a  man,  with 
the  head  of  a  bull,  and  to  have  fed  on 
human  flesh,  on  which  account  Minos  shut 
him  up  in  the  labvrinth  of  Deedalus,  and  at 
first  exposed  to  him  criminals,  but  after- 
wards youths  and  maidens  yearly  sent  from 
Athens  aa  a  tribute.  He  was  slain  by 
Theseus. 

Mlt^gf.^  (min'st^rX  n.  [A.  Sax.  mynster,  a 
monastery,  the  church  attached  to  a  monas- 
tery (G.  mUnster,  D.  monster),  from  L.  mon- 
asterium,  a  monastery.  See  Monastbrt.] 
Originally,  a  monastery;  afterwards,  the 
church  of  a  monasterv;  a  cathedral  church. 
Both  in  Germany  and  England  this  title  is 
given  to  several  large  cathedrals ;  a^  York 
minster;  the  minster  of  Strasburg,  wc.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  names  of  several  places 
which  owe  their  ori^n  to  a  monastery ;  as, 
Westmtn«tor,  Leomtnster,  Ac. 

Or  else  were  he,  the  holy  king  whose  hymns 
Are  chanted  in  the  minster,  worse  than  all. 

Tent^son. 
Minitrel  (mln'strelX  n.  [O.Fr.  menestrel, 
from  L.L.  ministrellxu,  a  huper,  a  dim.  from 
L.  minister,  a  servant,  attendant— properly 
one  who  ministered  to  the  amusement  en 
the  rich  by  music  or  Jesting.]  A  singer  and 
musical  performer  on  instruments.  In  the 
middle  ages  minstrels  were  a  class  of  men 
who  subnsted  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
music,  and  sang  to  Uie  harp  or  other  instru- 
ment verses  composed  by  themselves  or 
others.  They  also  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action, 
and  to  have  practised  such  various  means 
of  diverting  as  were  admired  in  those  rude 
times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined 
entertainment  These  arts  rendered  them 
extremely  popular  and  acceptable  in  Eng- 
land and  tne  neighbouring  countries.  The 
person  of  the  minstrel  was  sacred ;  his  pro- 
fession was  a  passi)ort;  he  was '  high  placed 
in  hall,  a  welcome  guest;*  no  high  scene  of 
festivity  was  considered  complete  that  was 
not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  the  minstrel's 
talents.  So  long  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
existed  the  minstrels  were  protected  and 
caressed,  because  their  songs  tended  to  do 
honour  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the  times, 
and  to  encourage  a  martial  spirit  They 
afterwards  sank  to  so  low  a  level  as  to  be 
classed,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  beggars  and  vagabonds. 
Minstroiiy  (mtn'strel-siX  n.  Lf  Musical 
instruments  used  by  minstrels. 

For  sorrow  of  which  he  broke  his  minstrtisv. 
Both  harp  and  lute,  gittem  and  sawtry.    Cnanctr. 

2.  The  arts  and  occupation  of  minstrels; 

music;  song,  especially  song  accompanied 

by  instruments.— 8.  A  number  of  minstrels 

or  musicians. 

Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he. 

And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy.      Sir  tK  Scott. 

Noddbig  their  heads  before  her  goes 

The  merry  minstrel^.  Coleridge. 

4.  A  body  of  songs,  or  of  ballad  poetry  suited 
for  singing;  as,  the  minttreley  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border. 

Mint  (mint),  71.  [O.E.  mint,  mynt,  munet, 
A.  Sax.  mynet,  money,  coin,  mynet-smiththe, 
a  money-smithy,  a  mint,  from  L  moneta, 
the  mint,  money,  coin,  from  Moneta,  a  sur- 
name of  Juno,  in  whose  temple  at  Bome 
money  was  coined,  from  moneo,  to  remind ; 
so  also  D.  munt,  G.  mUme,  Dan.  mynt,  coin, 
axe  from  the  Latin.  Money  Is  nrom  the 
same  word,  through  the  French.]  1.  The 
place  where  money  is  coined  by  public  au- 
thority. In  Great  Britain  formerly  there 
was  a  mint  in  almost  every  county;  but  the 
privilege  of  coining  is  now  considered  as  a 
royal  prerogative  In  this  country,  and  as 


ch,  cAain;     Hh,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     Ujob;     fi.  Ft.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;    wh,  loAlg;   sh,  axure.— See  KJ[T. 


HINBaTA-?RBBB 

wearing  long  full  dropary,  «ndoQ  herbremt 
the  Kgi>.  with  a.  border  ot  serponU.  uid  Uie 
head  o(  Meduu  in  the  centre  See  cut  under 

Hln^ra-preu  (mi-nSi'Ts-pret).  n.  The 
Dime  of  B  printlitE-preu  formerlr  In  Leid- 
■    "  "-      ■   'ondon;  aLiogiven  to  «cto« 


imneTERiAL 


of  m 


flyeotyto 


»  other  producti 
»lmllM  charmctar  These  noveli  wi 
merksble  lor  their  compllciitad  plot 
eipecialU  ''«'  "le  UbJ-iinthiof  dJm 


10iioVBr<iDln'a-T*r),  B.  SBme  • 
HII18,t  ldn«a<  (niEng.  min]).  «  t 
lo  mincle.— £.TomUigIeuplac<j 


Unci*  {minrtU  ».t  P"t  *  PP-  ti'ivW; 
ppr.  mingling  [O.  B.  inena,  miiu,  A.  Eu. 
nunj7a<>,  (o  mix,  with  dim.  term.  U;  cog. 
D.  mtiu/en,  tad  mtngclen,  O.  Bwnaen,  incn- 
<»Jn,  IceL  mtnga.  Co  mingle:  U.  tneiue. 
DHL  fniin0>.siiiu1t]tadH:E.anum^.1  l.'l'o 
mix  np  together  eo  u  to  form  one  whule ; 


mi^^  lianoi 
■nd  blood  b 


£.ToJalnltiniatukl1iitsrcaiicisarinKKlet]r, 
S  To  debue  by  miitnre. 


B^bOj  Bj.^' 


Engllib  epii; 

[18  (mlng'gl),  n.     Mixture;   medley; 


lIliiKledly(mlng'Eld-li).  ado.    Cnnfiuedly. 

KlIlBlA-mulSle  (ralng'gl-muig'gl),  n.  [A 
redupllcstlon  of  mtinjlf.I  A  medley;  ■ 
botch -polch.  '  H*de  a  mingU-iitanglii  and 
a  hotiai-potch  of  It. '    Lalimtr. 

Ufiglsmeilt  {mlng'gl -merit),  n.  Act  of 
mlDgUng;  ttate  ot  befiig  mixed.    (Rare.) 

HlIIKln  (mlng-gUrX  n.     One  that  minglei. 

mtarallUlCnuns-grill-uiXn.  1.  A  native 
OTinliabltuit  of  Mingnlia- —S.  One  of  a 
leet  of  Onek  Chrliliuu  hihablting  Mln- 

nlk.  vbo,  amons  other  pecQllariUa.  re- 
n  tram  baptiiing  their  children  til]  their 
eighth  year.  thciyuefoUDwenot  CyriUua 
and  Hethodlni. 
HluUldt  (min'ytrd),  a.  Same  ailT^fUard. 
mnlaTdlial  (mhi']«rd-Ii),  n.  and  v.L    Om 

MlOKUJUllSE 

—   ■   te(mln'l-*tXii.(.[FromL.Bi'   ' 


HlnlatS  <mln'l-at\  a.  iBbcLotOia  aolam 
of  minium  or  vermilion. 

HlnlAtim  {mln'i-tOr),  n.  [It  Tnuuafura.  a 
painting  >uch  ai  thoae  uied  to  ornament 
mannicrlpti ,  hence,  a  my  unall-ilied  paint- 
ing, from  miniart,  Co  write  with  nuiuum  or 
red-lead,  thli  pigment  being  much  naed  In 
the  ornamenting  of  old  manuicripta  Sea 
MuiiATB.1    1.  A  palnUng.  gencrmlljr  a  por- 

cutcd  in  waber-colaun,l>ut  wmetimealnoil. 
OD  iiary.  Tellnm,  or  paper  of  *  thick  and  tine 
quality:  at.  ahe  had  a  mintalure  of  her 
' ,  anjthlng  lepreHnlsd  on  ■ 


greatly  reduci 


2.  Greatly  reduced  Kile,  ityle,  or  form. 

3.  t  Bad  letter;  lettering  in  red-lead  or  * 
mllloa  for  dlitineCneu.  Bictit.  Henci 
1. 1  DlitlncUva  or  particular  bait  of  featu 


(mln'1-tfir),  a.     On  a  email  icale; 

:h  reduced  from  natnral  du. 

Klalatnre  (mln'1-tur),  e.l.    To  rapreaont  or 
depict  on  a  unall  ecnle.    [Ran.  1 
HiJllatnilst  <mln'l-tar-lat).  n.     One  who 

mnllraa  (mln'i-bui),  ».  [From  L.  miiwr, 
lea^  with  the  term,  of  omnOmi.]  A  light 
■ort  of  vehicle  or  caniage  to  accommodate 
fonr  per»ni.  drawo  by  one  bone,  and  uaed 
(or  conveying  persona  short  distancea 

Ulnle-b&ll  (mln'l-bal).  n.    A  ball  or  bullet 

fnr  .  minlF-rifla. 

[mln'l-ri-d),  n.     A  rllle  Inranted 
L^idiian  of  the  nuns  of  JTinuf.   See 

(mini-kin),  n.  [A  kind  of  dim.  of 
r  at  any  mle  of  aame  origin.  I  1.  A 
;of  plru. — 2.  A  darling;  aiavourlte; 


1,  One  of  a  certain  reformed  order  of  Fran- 
ciscan!, founded  by  Bt  Francla  of  FaOla 
In  Calahria  hi  H73.— 3.  A  note  In    

breteortwocrotctieta— *.»  A  short       f" 
poem.    Sprttur.-^'  ,.  -  . 

minnow. -a.  The 

lit  eq'nal  to  one  'drop."  The  llaid  drachm 
Ivlded  Into  ality  minima.— 7.  A  smal' 
1  of  type,  mlnlon.    JoAruon. 
Im  (rnbi'lm)  a.    Vei;  little.  Jr.  Droit 


Uli^nentt  (min'l'i 


(min'l 
assignable  [D  a  givei 


n'lm-li),  B  t  To  reduce  to  a 
he  imaliesE  poealbZe  propor- 
u.  so  many  prwantlons  were 

... >  _    [Lj   xi„;nia]l- 

■  '-— ■  qnantlu 


lowest  temperature  during  a  day,  or  daring 
any  given  space  of  time,  or  since  its  last  ad^ 
justment. 

Hlnliiiiis  (mlnl-mus),  n.  [I.)  A  being  of 
thasmalleat  size. 

Hlnljlg  (mining),  p.  and  a.  1.  Of  burrowtug 
hablte;  **,  the  rabbit  Is  a  miatnf  animal.— 
Z.  Insidious;  working  by  underhand  meana 


Union  (mln'you).  «.  t. 
l/nent,  a  darling,  from  Cl 
nui,love.]  l.lAfavourlb 
diaclple  anil  Ut  dearest  i 

aervUe dependent;  acrei 
tyraathy  hlsminieiuleo.'    atr\/i. 


Ei'iS 


it  is  between  nonpareil  I 
ancient  piece  of  ordni 
having  a^re  of  ^  loch 


MUlloaHmln'yonJ.o.    Fit 

imall :  delicals.  'Thdreur 

.ninurn  dancing  '    PryA. 
mnlonlmln'vonX^n.     p^e  slfUngs  of  iron- 

Wtaie. 


in  at  Che  Iron  furnace*. 


lall  fancy  type.  E.H.Snifhl. 
■Unlnnlngt  (mWyon-ing),  n.     Klndtreat- 

ment     'Sweet  behaviour  and  soft  minion- 

ing.-    Manton. 
HlntonlUte,  Hlnlonly  fmlnVon-llk,  mln'- 

yon-liladti.    1.  Likeamintan.—£l  Finely; 

■QlllaiuMpCmin'Ton-shlpVn.  State  olbehie 
a  mhilon.     Bautck 

HlnlOUB  (min'l-us),  a.  [From  L.  minium, 
red-lead]  Of  the  coloar  of  red-lead  or  ver- 
milion 'Aieaandminiouillncture.'  Sir 
T.  Sroame. 

Unlall  I  (mla'Ish).  n.I.     [From  O.Fr.  nwnu- 

L.L   minuluire,   to  make  small,  from  L. 


, — jtt  (mlnlsh-roent).  *.    The  act 

oi  diminishing;  diminution. 
MIIlUter{min'lB-l*r).fl.   (L  miiuifer ,  from 

from TMuit, more.  See  Minor.]  1.  One  who 
acts  nnder  the  authority  of  another;  a  tnb- 

1  One  lo  whom  a  king  or  prince  intrasta 
the  direction  of  affairs  of  ttala;  one  engaged 
In  the  adndrdatraUon  of  govemmeut;  aa, 
a  tninifter  nl  Kale ;  the  prime  lainiiCer.— 
3.  A  delegate ;  an  ambaiaador ;  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  at  a  lorelgn  court. 
i.  The  paator  of  a  church  duly  anthoriiail 
—  "':ensed  to  preach  the  goepel  and  ad. 


£l2at«ri 


v.t.  [L  miniitro,  f 

- -  -oun.1    1.  To  give 

aSon);  to  supply.    (ObsolCMent) 

t.t  To  perlonn;  (0  render.     [Bare.) 


S.t  To  I 

■bUstar  (mln'lB-t«r),  u.i.  l.  To  act  aa  a 
mlrditer  or  attendant;  to  attend  and  serve; 
to  perform  sarvloe  In  any  oOlce,  sacred  or 


pplies;  to  give  things  need- 


UnlcterlAl  (mlD-b-UTI-alX  s.  i.  Pertdn- 
Ing  to  ministry  or  the  pertonnauce  of  ser- 
vlca;  atUndlug  tor  service:  attendant;  act- 
ing at  commind:  iubaerrtent ;  aubaldlary;  . 
conduDtva;  (ending  to  proniote  or  advance. 
'  Knlighfulug  iplritsand  minliMriol  Damet. ' 


i.  Vertalning  to  a  ministry  or  to  ministers 
of  state:  pertaining  lo  executive  offlcee,  as 


Vciy  lolLd  and  tctt  brimut  Ulan  (Uiti^lihed 
I.  Sacerdotal;  pertaining  to  minlsten  of  tha 


ssst. 


luiuIeriaJ  garment*;  ■ 


FUe.  Mr,  fat,  tMI; 


pins,  pini      nCte.  not.  m 


tAbe.  tub,  bnU; 


MINISTBBIALIBT 
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MINT 


Stn.  OffldaL  clerical,  priestly,  tacerdoUl, 
ecclesiastical. 

Kinisterlallst  (min-is-td'H-^l-istX  n.  In 
polities,  a  supporter  of  the  ministry  in  office. 

WftitiitiirljLlly  (mln-is-tft'ri-al-liX  adv.  In  a 
ministerial  manner  or  character.  '  Minig- 
Urially  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  mediator.' 
WtUerumd. 

|ffiTi<««Miriti|p  (minMs-tto-ingX  P-  and  a.  At- 
tending ima  serving  as  a  subordinate  asent; 
serving  under  superior  authority;  perform- 
ing  personal  services;  tending. 

O.  Woman!  in  our  hoars  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy.  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variatile  a«  the  shade 
By  the  lieht  quirerin|r  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  angtush  wrlni;  the  brow, 
A  mittisteriptg  angel  thou  I      Sir  fV.  Scott. 

Killlstery  (min'is-tdr-i)i  Same  as  ifmiiery. 
Sir  K.  Dtgby. 

MlnlstraOTTCmin'is-tra-siXn.  Ministration. 
Wickli^e. 

mnistral  (min'is-tral),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
niinister.    Johnmm.    [Bare.] 

]IiXilstrant(min'is-trant>,a.  [UnUniatranM, 
minigtrantiM,  pp.  of  ministro.  to  minister.] 
Performing  service  as  a  minister;  attendant 
on  service;  acting  under  command.  'Prince- 
doma  and  dominations  minittrant.'  MUton. 

Mtnlftrant  (min'is-trantX  n.  Servant;  at- 
tendant *  To  make  all  that  life  borrows 
from  ffrace  and  beauty  your  miniitranV 
Lord  LyUon. 

Hlnlstratlon  (min-is-trft'shonX  n.  [L.  min- 
ittratio,  minittratumitt  from  nUnittro,  to 
serve.  See  Minister.]  L  The  act  of  pei^ 
forming  service  as  a  subordinate  agent; 
agency;  intervention  for  aid  or  service. 
'Because  their  widows  were  neglected  in 
the  didly  ministration.*  Acts  vL  L  — 
2.  Office  of  a  minister;  service;  ecclesiastical 
function.  '  As  soon  as  the  days  of  his  nUti- 
istration  were  accomplished.'  Luke  I  23. 

IQxilBtratlTB  (minls-tr&t-iv),  a.  AJfording 
service;  awsisting 

lIlxilBtre,t  n.  An  officer  of  justice.  Chau- 
esr. 

MinlotreiS  (minls-tresX  n.  A  female  that 
ministers.  ^  The  lovely  ministress  of  truth 
and  good.'    Akenside. 

HiniStry  (min'is-trlX  n.  [L.  ministeriunu 
See  MnilSTKR.]  L  The  act  of  ministering; 
service;  idd;  interpositiou;  instrumentality. 

He  directs  the  affairs  of  this  world  by  the  ordinary 
ministry  of  second  causes.  Atttriury. 

To  this  culminating  point,  therefore,  covered  with 
dust  and  cobwebs,  fattained.  as  I  did  to  every  tomb 
of  importance  in  Venice,  by  the  ministry  of  such 
ancient  ladders  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  sacristan's 
keeping.  Ruskin. 

2.  The  office,  duties*  or  functions  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel;  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion; service  in  sacred  things ;  as,  to  enter 
the  ministry. 

Saint  Paul  was  miracnlously  called  to  the  minis- 
try  of  the  gospel.  Locke. 

8.  Persons  who  compose  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  a  state;  the  body  of  ministers  of 
state.— 4.  Duration  of  the  office  of  a  minis- 
ter, civil  or  ecclesiastical;  as^  the  war  with 
Ynsice  was  during  the  ministry  of  Pitt— 
6.  Business;  employment;  profession.  [Bare.  ] 
He  abhorred  the  wicked  mi$tistry  of  arms.  Dryden. 

lUlllstlTlbto  (mln'is-tri-shipX  n.  The  of- 
fice of  a  minister;  ministry.    SwiSl.  [Bare.] 

unwliifw  (min'i-um),  n,  [L.]  Bed  oxide  of 
lead  (Pb,OA  produced  by  maintaining  the 
protoxide  lutharge)  at  a  low  red  heat  for 
some  time  in  presence  of  air. 

Miniver  (min'i-v«r),  n.  [O.Fr.  menwoer, 
manwdsir^  msnuvair,  a  grurish  fur— menu 
(L  minutus\  small,  and  vatr,  fur.]  The  Si- 
berian squirrel,  which  has  ime  white  fur; 
also  the  fur  itself.    Spelled  also  Minever. 

Me  liAs  not  tdl  of  ouches  rare. 

Of  marbles  green,  and  braided  hair. 

And  kirtlesfuired  with  MiuwKtfr.    SirlKScttt. 

Millk  (mlngkX  n.  An  American  and  Euro- 
pean quadruped,  allied  to  the  polecat  and 
weasel  {Putorius  Vison  or  Lutreola).  It  is 
semi-aquatic,  burrowing  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  ponds,  living  on  frogs,  crayfishes, 
and  fishes,  which  it  pursues  in  the  water. 
It  exhales  a  strong  odour  of  mudc,  and  its 
fur  Lb  in  considerable  request  The  European 
and  American  minks  are  by  some  regarded 
as  distinct  species.  It  is  also  called  Minx 
and  Minx-otter. 

Minnesiiiger  (min'ne^tns-^X  n.  [0.0. 
miwie,  friendship,  love,  hna  singer,  a  singer.] 
One  of  a  class  of  eariy  Oerman  1  vrio  poets 
and  singers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  so  called  from  love  being  the  chi^ 
theme  of  their  poems.    The  body  was  com- 


posed chiefly  or  exclusively  of  men  of  noble 
descent,  comprising  knlghto,  nobles,  princes, 
and  even  emperors.  They  sung  their  pieces 
to  their  own  accompaniment  on  the  viol, 
and  often  engaged  in  poetical  contests  for 
the  gratiflcation  of  princes  and  ladies  of  the 
court  Their  songs  are  mostly  in  the  Swa- 
bian  dialect,  which  during  the  brilliant  days 
of  the  house  of  Swabia  was  the  court  lan- 
guage of  Germany.  The  most  extensive  col- 
lection of  their  songs  was  compiled  by 
BUdiger  von  Manesse. burgomaster  of  ZUrich 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  connsts  of  from  1400  to  1600  pieces. 
The  minnesingers  gave  way  to  the  master- 
singers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies.    See  MASTBB-SrNGER. 

iffittTiU  (minlX  n.  An  infantine  word  for 
mother.    [Scotch.] 

Minnow  (min' 6%  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr. 
menuCL  m»'nu<ti«),Bmali«  or  shortened  from 
such  forms  as  I^ov.  E.  Yntm'm^  mennam, 
Sc  minnan,  from  L.  minimus,  smallest;  in 
any  case  from  a  widely-spread  root  meanine 
smalL  See  Minor.]  A  species  of  cyprinoid 
fish,  the  Leudscus  phoxmus  (Cuv.X  and  the 
smallest  British  species  of  that  family.  It 
inhabits  fresh-water  streams.  In  America 
the  name  is  given  to  the  P/umnus  kevis. 
Hear  you  tiiis  Triton  of  the  minnows  9     Skak. 

Minor  (mf  nor),  a.  [L  minor,  smaller;  with- 
out a  positive,  and  serving  as  the  compara- 
tive of  parvus,  smaU.  ^t)m  a  root  min, 
small,  found  in  several  of  the  Aryan  tongues; 
comp.  A.  Sax.  minsian,  to  lessen;  Dan.  Sw. 
mindre,  IceL  minni,  O.  minder,  less;  Ir.  and 
QaeL  min,  small,  fine;  Or.  minythS,  to 
lessen.]  1.  Less;  smaller:  used  relatively, 
and  opposed  to  major;  as,  the  minor  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants ;  the  minor  (as  op- 
posed to  the  major)  axis  of  an  ellipse ;  he 
also  was  guilty,  but  in  a  minor  d^^ree. 

They  altered  this  custom  from  cases  of  high  con- 
cernment to  the  most  trivial  debates,  the  minor  part 
ordinarily  entering  their  protest.  Ctartudon. 

2.  Absolutely  small;  petty;  unimportant;  in- 
oonsldwable;  not  principal:  as.tntnor  fatilts; 
minor  considerations;  minor  points  in  an 
argument  '  Petty  errors  and  minor  lapses. ' 
Sir  T.  Browne.  *  The  suppression  or  subtle 
hinting  of  fiMnor  details.  Dr.  Caird.—Z.  In 
music,  less  by  a  lesser  semitone:  a  term  used 
to  distinguish  the  mode  or  key  having  a 
minor  third  above  the  tonic  or  key-note.  It 
is  also  applied  to  all  the  diatonic  intervala 
The  minor  third  comprises  a  tone  and  a  semi- 
tone A,C ;  while  the  major  third  is  composed 
of  two  whole  tones  C,  £.— Jfinor  key,  in 
musie,  that  kev  or  arranffement  of  tones  and 
semitones  which  is  disonguished  from  the 
major  key  by  having  a  mmor  third  instead 
of  a  major  third  from  the  tonic  or  key-note. 
It  is  adapted  to  solemn  and  mournful  sub- 
jects.—Jrtnor  term,  in  hgie,  the  subject  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  categorical  syllop^sm.— 
Minor  premiss,  that  which  contams  the 
minor  term. 

BQnor  (mI'norX  n.  L  A  person  of  either 
sex  under  age;  one  under  a  certain  age,  and 
thereby  l^ally  incapacitated  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  certain  acts;  one  who  is  under  the 
authority  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  or 
who  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  make  con- 
tracts and  manage  his  own  property.  Tech- 
nicallv  minor  is  a  Scots  law  term,  and  when 
used  in  contradistinction  to  pupU  signifies 
a  person  above  the  age  of  pupuUuity  (twelve 
in  females,  and  fourteen  in  males)  and  un- 
der that  of  majority,  which  in  both  sexes  is 
twenty-one  years.  The  technical  term  in 
England  is  vnfant,  but  minor  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  general  literature.  '  When 
the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one. '  Pope. 
2.  In  logic,  the  minor  term,  or  the  minor 
premiss.  See  under  the  adjective.— a  In 
mtme,  the  minor  key.  See  under  the  ad- 
jective.—4.  A  Minorite ;  a  Franciscan  friar. 

Minoratet  (mi'nor-&t),  v.L  To  diminish. 
QIanoiUe. 

Minoratlont  (ml-no-r&'shonX  n.  A  lessen- 
ing; diminutioiL 

We  hope  the  merdes  of  God  will  consider  our  de- 
generated integrity  unto  some  minoration  of  our 
offences.  Sir  T.  Browns. 

WnoreM  (mi'nor-es),  n.    A  female  under 

age. 

Minorite  (mFnor-It).  n.    A  Fhinciscan  friar. 
Minority  (mi-nor^-ti),  n.    [Fr.  minority, 

from  L.  minor.    See  BilNOR.]    1.  The  state 

of  being  minor  or  smaller. 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue  a 
minority,  a  smaQness  in  the  exclusion. 

Sir  r.  Browns. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  minor  or  not  come 


of  age,  and  therefore  legally  incapacitated 
for  the  performance  of  certain  acts.  See 
Minor,  n.— S.  The  period  or  interval  before 
one  is  of  full  age,  generally  the  period  from 
birth  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  Scots 
law,  the  interval  between  pupUlarity  and 
majority.  The  minority  of  the  sovereign  in 
this  country  is  understood  to  terminate  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.— 4.  The  smaller 
number  out  of  a  whole  divided  into  two. 
as  in  a  parliamentary  division :  opposed  to 
majority.  Thus  we  say,  the  minority  was 
large;  A.  B.  was  in  the  minority;  the  minor- 
ity must  be  ruled  by  the  majority. 

Mmondiip  (mI'nor-shipX  n.  The  state  of 
being  aminor. 

Minotaur  (min'd-t»r),  n.  [From  Minos,  an 
ancient  Cretan  lawgiver,  and  Gr.  tauros,  a 
bull,  because  the  nunotaur  is  said  to  have 
been  the  olTspriiu;  of  Pasiphad,  wifeof  BCinos, 
and  a  bull]     In  Oreek  myth,  a  monster 

'  fabled  to  have  had  the  body  of  a  man,  with 
the  head  of  a  bull,  and  to  have  fed  on 
human  flesh,  on  which  account  Minos  shut 
him  up  in  the  labyrinth  of  Dtedalus,  and  at 
first  exposed  to  him  criminals,  but  after- 
wards youths  and  maidens  yearly  sent  from 
Athens  as  a  tribute.  He  was  slain  by 
Theseus. 

Mit^«t-^  (min'st^r),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mynster,  a 
monastery,  the  church  attached  to  a  monas- 
tery (O.  milnster,  D.  monster),  from  L.  mon- 
asterium,  a  monastery.  See  Monastkrt.] 
Originally,  a  monastery;  afterwards,  the 
church  of  a  monasterv;  a  cathedral  church. 
Both  in  Germany  and  England  this  title  is 
given  to  several  large  cathedrals ;  as.  York 
minster;  the  minster  of  Strasburg,  so.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  names  of  several  places 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  monastery ;  as, 
Westminster,  Leomttwter,  Ac. 

Or  else  were  he.  the  holy  king  whose  hymns 
Are  chanted  in  the  minster,  worse  than  aU. 

Ten^ysoM, 

Minitrtf  (mln'strelX  n.  [O.Fr.  m,enestrel, 
from  LL.  ministreUus,  a  harper,  a  dim.  from 
L  minister,  a  servant,  attendant— properly 
one  who  ministered  to  the  amusement  of 
the  rich  by  music  or  Jesting.]  A  singer  and 
musical  performer  on  instruments.  In  the 
middle  ages  minstrels  were  a  class  of  men 
who  subusted  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
music,  and  sang  to  the  harp  or  other  instru- 
ment verses  composed  by  themselves  or 
others.  They  also  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action, 
and  to  have  practised  such  various  means 
of  diverting  as  were  admired  in  those  rude 
times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined 
entertainment  These  arts  rendered  them 
extremely  popular  and  acceptable  in  Eng- 
land and  tne  neighbouring  countries.  The 
{)erson  of  the  minstrel  was  sacred ;  his  pro« 
ession  was  a  passport;  he  was '  high  placed 
in  hall,  a  welcome  guest;'  no  high  scene  of 
festivity  was  considered  complete  that  was 
not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  the  minstrel's 
talents.  So  long  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
existed  the  minstrels  were  protected  and 
caressed,  because  their  songs  tended  to  do 
honour  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the  times, 
and  to  encourage  a  martial  spirit.  They 
afterwards  sank  to  so  low  a  level  as  to  be 
classed,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  beggars  and  vagabonda. 

Minstreuy  (min'strel-si),  n.  l.t  Musical 
instruments  used  by  minstrels. 

For  sorrow  of  which  he  broke  his  minstrtUv, 
Both  harp  and  lute,  gittem  and  sawtry.    Cnaucer. 

2.  The  arts  and  occupation  of  minstrels; 

music;  song,  especially  song  accompanied 

by  instruments.— 8.  A  number  of  minstrels 

or  musicians. 

Lord  Wniiam's  foremost  favourite  he. 

And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy.      Sir  tK  Scott. 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 

The  merry  minstrel^.  Coltridgt. 

4.  A  bodv  of  songs,  or  of  ballad  poetry  suited 
for  singing ;  as,  the  mimtreUy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border. 

Mint  (mint),  n.  [O.B.  mint,  mynt,  munet, 
A.  Sax.  mynet,  money,  coin,  mynet-smiththe, 
a  money-smithy,  a  mint,  from  L.  moneta, 
the  mint,  money,  coin,  from  Moneta,  a  sur- 
name of  Juno,  in  whose  temple  at  Rome 
money  was  coined,  from  moneo,  to  remind ; 
so  also  D.  muiU,  G.  mtZnze,  Dan.  mynt,  coin, 
are  from  the  Latin.  Money  is  from  the 
same  word,  through  the  French.]  1.  The 
place  where  money  is  coined  by  public  au- 
thority. In  Great  Britain  formerlv  there 
was  a  mint  in  almost  every  countv;  but  the 
privilege  of  coining  is  now  considered  as  a 
royal  prerogative  In  this  country,  and  as 
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tbe  prerogatlre  of  the  sovereign  power  in 
other  counMea.  The  only  mint  now  in 
Great  Britain  is  on  the  Tower  Hill«  London. 
—Matter  qf  the  Mint,  an  officer  in  the  Eng- 
lish administration  who  presided  over  the 
mint  The  office  has  been  abolished,  the 
mint  being  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  —2.  Fig.  a  source 
of  invention  or  fabrication. 

As  the  mints  of  calumny  are  at  work,  a  grreat  nuro* 
ber  of  curious  inventions  are  issued  out,  which  pow 
current  among  the  party.  Addison. 

8.  A  quantity  such  as  a  mint  turns  out ;  a 
great  supply  or  store ;  as,  this  cost  a  mint 
of  money. 

He  has  a  mint  of  reasons :  ask  him.    Tennyson. 

4.  A  place  of  privilege  in  Southwark,  near 
tile  Queen's  Pnson,  where  persons  sheltered 
themselves  from  Justice,  under  the  pretext 
that  this  place  was  an  ancient  palace  of  the 
crown.    The  privilege  is  now  abolished. 

Mint  (mintX  v.t  [A.  Sax.  nwnietian.  See 
the  noun.]  L  To  coin;  to  make  and  stamp 
Into  money.  'New  coins  of  silver  which 
should  be  then  minted.'  Bacon.— 2.  To  in- 
vent; to  forge;  to  fabricate. 

Mint  (mint),  n.  [A.  Sax.  minte,  D.  munte, 
O.  mxme,  nviinte,  from  L.  mentha.  Or.  min- 
tha,  minthi,  mint]  The  name  given  to 
several  herbaceous  aromatic  plants  of  the 
genus  Mentha,  nat  order  Labiatie.  The 
qMoies  of  this  genus  are  nearly  all  perennial, 
haviiuf  square  stems  which  bear  opposite 
and  simple  leaves;  most  of  them  are  Euro- 
pean, but  they  are  widely  distributed 
throuffhout  temperate  regions;  they  abound 
in  resmous  dots  which  contain  an  essential 
oiL  They  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and 
partake  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  tonic 
and  stimulating  properties  which  are  found 
in  all  labiate  plnnX*.^ Spearmint  {M.  viri- 
die)  is  that  which  is  so  generally  used  in 
this  country,  mixed  with  vine^  and  sugar, 
in  sauce.— P«}>permin(  (Jf.  piperita)  yields 
the  well-known  stimulating  oil  of  the  same 
iuane.—Pennyroy<U^mint  (Jf.  Pulegiwn)  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  peppermint 

Mint  (mint),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  mvntan,  to  pro- 
pose, to  resolve,  from  root  of  mind  (which 
leeX]  l.t  To  aim;  to  purpose;  to  attempt; 
to  endeavour.  —  2.  To  insinuate;  to  hint. 
(Scotch.] 

Mintage  (mint'i^J),  n.  1.  That  which  is 
coined  or  stamped.  'Stamped  in  clav,  a 
heavenly  mintage.'  Sterling.— 2.  The  duty 
paid  for  coining. 

Mlnter  (minf  6rX  n.  1.  A  coiner.  Camdsn. 
2.  An  inventor. 

O  g[eneration  of  ftctitious  mintersi  who  know  not 
that  ApoUo  is  a  deity  errant  Gi^ytcn. 

Mtntrjnlep  (mint'JO-lep).  n.  A  drink  made 
of  brandy , or  other  spirit,  sugar.and  pounded 
ice,  with  an  infusion  of  mint    [American.  1 

Mintman(minf manXn.  pl.Mlntmen(minv- 
menX  A  coiner;  one  skilled  in  coining  or 
in  coins.  'Lawyers,  seamen,  mintmen,  and 
the  like.'    Bacon. 

BQnt-mark  (minf  mMrk),  n.  A  private  marie 
put  upon  coins  by  those  that  coin  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  identification. 

Mtni-master  (mint'mas-t^r),  n.  L  The  mas- 
ter or  superintendent  of  a  mint  Boyle.— 
2.  One  who  invents  or  fabricates.  'Sole 
tmnt-nuMtor  of  current  words. '    PttUer. 

Mlnt-sauoe  (minfsAs),  n.  Mint  chopped 
up  with  vinegar  and  sugar,  used  as  a  flavour- 
ing for  lamb. 

Mint-warden  (minf  wjir-denX  n.  Same  as 
Mint-matter. 

iffimiiwi^  (mln'O-endX  n>  [L.  minuendut, 
to  be  lessened,  minuo,  to  lessen.  ]  In  arith. 
the  number  from  which  another  number  is 
to  be  subtracted. 

Mlnoet  (mln'Q-etX  n.  [Fr.  menuet,  from 
meniA,  small,  from  L  minutut,  small,  from 
nUnuo,  to  lessen— on  account  of  the  small 
steps  of  the  dance.]  1.  A  slow  graceful 
dance  said  to  have  been  invented  In  Poitou, 
in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  periormed  in  )  or  |  time.  — 
2.  A  tune  or  air  to  r^ulate  the  movements 
in  the  dance  so  called,  or  composed  in  the 
same  time. 

Miniini^  (min'umX  n.    A  minim. 

Minns  (mrnusX  a.  (Nent  of  L.  minor^  less. 
See  Minor.]  Less.  In  a^.  the  term  ^plied 
to  the  negative  or  subtractive  sign  - ,  which, 
when  placed  between  two  quantities,  signi- 
fies that  the  latter  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
former:  thus  a-b  (called  a  minxtt  b)  signi- 
fies that  Ms  to  be  subtracted  from  a.  Quan- 
tities which  have  the  sign  nUnut  before 
them  are  called  negative  or  minut  quanti- 
ties; as,  -xy,  -bed. 


Miwi^fA^i^^  Minnsonle  (mi-nuslcil-la,  mi- 
nuslcfUX  ^  (L.  miiwteulut,  small,  minute, 
from  nunuf,  less.1  A  minute  sort  of  letter 
or  character  used  in  MS3.  in  the  middle 
ases. 

Mfwiffffnl^^  (mi-nus1c111X  <>•  (^^  above.] 
Small ;  minute ;  relating  to  a  land  of  letter 
so  called. 

Minutaiy  (min'it-a-ri),  a.  Consisting  of 
minutes.  'This  their  clock  gathering  up 
the  least  crumb  of  time,  presenting  the 
mtnutory  fractions  thereof  i^t<Z/«r.  [Rare.1 

Minute  (mi-nQtO>  a.  [L.  minxUut,  pp.  of 
mtntio,  to  lessen,  from  root  nun,  smalt  ^See 
MniOB.]  1.  Very  small;  of  very  small  bulk 
or  size;  small  in  consequence;  as,  a  minute 
grain  of  sand;  a  minute  filament;  the  blood 
circulates  through  very  minute  vessels;  mi- 
nute details  are  tedious.— 2.  Characterized 
by  attention  to  small  things;  precise;  criti- 
cal :  applied  to  things ;  as,  m%nute  observa- 
tion.—S.  Attentive  to  the  smallest  particu- 
lars: applied  to  persons. 

If  we  wish  to  be  very  minute,  we  pronounce  tbe 
t  in  the  first  syllable  loag.  tVaiJter. 

Stn.  littie,  diminutive,  fine,  critical,  exact, 
circumstantial,  particular,  detailed. 
Minute  (min'it),  n.  [Fr.  minuU,  It  Sp. 
minuto,  from  L.  minutum,  i.e.  a  small  por- 
tion. See  Minute,  a.]  l.t  Something  very 
smaU ;  an  unimportant  ^ulicular;  a  pett^ 
detaO:  a  trifle;  speciflcaJly,  a  mite  or  half- 
farthing. 

But  whanne  a  pore  widewe  was  come,  sche  cast 
two  it^iHtis,  that  is,  a  ferthing.  IVicJUiJjKt. 

According  to  the  prophecies  of  Mm.  which  were  so 
clear,  and  cwscended  to  mi>iM/Ser  and  circumstances 
of  his  passion.  yer.  Taylor. 

These  are  but  minutes,  in  respect  of  the  ruin  pre- 
pared for  the  living  temples.  yer.  Tt^ytor. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  time,  strictly  the  six- 
tieth part  of  an  hour;  sixty  seconds;  also 
more  loosely  a  very  smaU  portion  of  time ; 
as,  widt  a  minute. 

Since  yoo  are  not  sure  of  a  mintde,  throw  not 
aw«y  an  hour.  FranMlin. 

3.  In  geom.  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  d^^ree  of 
a  circle.  In  modem  astronomipal  works, 
minutes  of  time  are  denoted  by  the  initial 
letter  m,  and  minutes  of  a  d^^ree  at  of  an- 
gular space,  by  an  acute  accent  ('X  See 
Dbqres.— 4.  In  areh.  the  sixtieth  part  of 
the  diameter  of  a  column  at  the  base,  being 
a  subdivision  used  for  measuring  the  min- 
uter parts  of  an  order.  See  Modulb.— 6.  A 
short  sketch  of  anv  agreement  or  other  sub- 
ject, taken  in  writing;  a  note  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  anytiiing;  as,  to  take  minutet 
of  a  oontiBct;  to  take  minutet  of  a  conver- 
sation or  debate;  the  minutet  of  a  meeting. 
In  Scotland,  when  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve evidence  of  any  incidental  Judicial  act 
or  statement,  this  is  done  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  also  in  the  inferior  courts,  by  a 
minute. 

Minute  (min'itX  a.  l.  Showing  the  minutes; 
as,  the  minute  hand  of  a  clock.— 2.  Be- 
DMted  every  minute;  as,  a  mini«te-gun. 

lunute  (mln'itX  vt  pret  &  pp.  minuted; 
ppr.  minuting.  To  set  down  in  a  short 
sketch  or  note;  as,  to  minute  an  agreement 
or  other  subject  in  writing. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  with  her  own  hand,  min- 
uted an  edict  for  universal  tolerance.       Bancrqft. 

Minute-beil  (  min'it-bel ),  n.  A  beU  toUed 
regularlv  at  intervals  of  one  minute. 

Mlnute-DOOk  (min'it-b^kX  n.  A  book  in 
which  minutes  are  recorded. 

Minute-glaas  (min'it-glasX  n.  A  glass,  the 
sand  of  which  measures  a  minute. 

BQnute-gun  (minlt-gunX  n.  A  gun  dis- 
charged at  intervals  of  a  minute  in  token  of 
mounding  or  as  a  signal  from  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress. 

Minute-band  (rainlt-handX  n.  The  hand 
that  points  to  the  minutes  on  a  clock  or 
watch. 

Minute-Jaok  (min'it-jakX  n.  Another  name 
toTJack-€(f-the-doek-houte,  or  a  flsure  which 
strikes  the  bell  in  an  old  clock.  ISTares  ques- 
tions this  definition,  and  says,  *I  rather 
think  that  no  more  is  meant  by  minute- 
jaekt  than '  fellows  that  watch  their  minutes 
to  make  their  advantage;  time-servers." 

You  fools  of  fortime,  trencher  friends,  time's  flies. 
Cap  and  Icnee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-Jacks. 

ShaJt. 

Minutely  (ml-nfltliX  adv.  With  minute- 
ness; to  a  small  point  of  time,  space,  or 
matter;  exactly;  nicely;  as,  to  measure  tiie 
length  of  anything  minutely;  to  ascertain 
time  minutely;  to  relate  a  story  mintUely. 

At  the  nn^nt  day.  it  will  be  inquired  very  minute^, 
not  only  what  we  did  know,  but  also  what  we  might 
have  known  had  we  so  pleased.  S^.  Nome. 


Minute  tjmin'it-li},  a.  Happening  every 
minute.    Hammond. 

Minutely  (min'it-li),  adv.  Every  minute; 
with  very  littie  time  intervening.  '  As  if  it 
were  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from 
heaven.'    Hammond. 

Minute-man  (min'it-manX  n.  A  man  ready 
at  a  minute's  notice ;  specifically,  a  soldier 
enlisted  for  service  wherever  reauired,  and 
ready  to  start  at  a  minute's  notice:  a  term 
used  in  the  American  revolution. 

MinuteneM  (mi-nQt'nesX  n.  l.  State  or 
Quality  of  being  minute;  extreme  smallness, 
fineness,  or  slendemess;  as»  the  minutenets 
of  the  particles  of  air  or  of  a  fluid;  the  min- 
utenett  of  the  filaments  of  cotton;  the  tnin- 
utenett  of  details  in  narration.— 2.  Atten- 
tion to  small  thinffs;  critical  exactness;  as, 
the  minutenett  of  observation  or  distinc- 
tion. 

Minute-watdl  (minlt-wochX  n.  A  watoli 
that  distinguishes  minutes  of  time,  or  on 
which  minutes  are  marked.    Boyle. 

MinutlA  (nii-nQ'shi-a),  n. ;  genenuly  used  In 

plural,  Minutin  (mi-nfi'shi-^X  l^-*  ^n> 
minutut,  small  See  Minutk,  a.]  Smaller, 
minor,  or  unimportant  particulars  or  de- 
tails. 

I  have  always  told  you  the  consequence  of  attcml- 
inff  to  tiie  minutia,  where  art  (or  imposture,  as  the 
iU-oatured  world  would  call  it)  is  designed. 

JlicMardson. 

MlnutlOBe  (mi-nfi'shi-Os).  a.  Entering  into 
or  dealing  with  minutias  or  minute  portion- 
lars. 

More  than  once  I  have  ventured.  In  print,— as  in 
the  Pali  Mall  GaMette  and  elsewhere,— an  expression 
like  *  minutiose  investigations,'  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  not  only  unexcepoonable,  but  much  needed. 

Fitzedward  Halt. 

Minx  (minsksX  n.  [Perhaps  a  sort  of  abbrev. 
form  of  mtniirtn.]  1.  A  pert,  wanton  girl;  a^ 
hussy;  a  iade;  a  quean;  a  baggage.  'A  fine- 
gaudy  mxnx,  that  robs  our  counters  every 
night,  and  then  goes  out  and  spends  it" 
jyiyden. 

Get  him  to  say  his  prayers,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Get  him  to  pray.^M y  prayers,  minxl      ShaJk. 

2.  A  she-puppy.— 3.  An  animal  of  the  weasel' 
family;  tiie  mink.    See  MniK. 

Mlnx-^tter  (mingks'ot-6rX  n.  The  mink 
(which  see). 

iDny  (min'iX  a.  l.  Abounding  with  mines. 
2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mine  or  excavation  in< 
the  earth.    *  Miny  caverns.'    Thomton. 

Miooene  (ml'&-s§nx  a.  [Or.  meidn,  less,  and 
totnof,  recent]  In  geot  the  name  given  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  a  subdivision  of  the  ter- 
tiary strata.  According  to  him  the  Euro- 
pean tertiary  strata  may  be  referred  to  four 
successive  epochs,  eadi  characterized  by 
containing  a  very  different  proportion  of 
fossil  shells.  The  first  or  oldest  he  terms 
eocene,  the  second  mioeene,  the  third  older 
pliooene,  and  the  last  or  fourth  n^t^r 
pliocene.  The  terms  mioeene  and  plioeene 
are  comparative,  the  first  meaning  less  re- 
cent and  the  otiier  more  recent ;  they  ex- 
Sress  the  more  or  less  near  approach  which 
lie  deposits  of  these  eras,  when  contrasted 
with  each  other,  make  to  the  existing  crea- 
tion, at  least  so  far  as  the  moUusca  are  con- 
cerned. The  mioeene  period  was  found  to 
yield  18  per  cent  of  recent  fossils;  many 
sheUs  belong  exclusively  to  this  period.  The 
mioeene  strata  contain  an  admixture  of  the 
extinct  genera  of  lacustrine  mammalia  of 
the  eocene  series,  with  the  earliest  forms  of 
genera  which  exist  at  the  present  time.  The 
statistical  test  is  no  longer  applicable,  but 
the  term  is  still  used  for  those  strata  which 
oveiiie  the  eocena    Spelled  also  Meioeene. 

Miooene  (inl'6-s6nX  n.  In  geoL  the  mioeene 
strata. 

Mlohippus  (ml-d-hlp'pusX  n.  [Mio,  from 
mioeene,  and  Gr.  hippot,  a  horse.]  A  fossil 
genus  of  pachyderms,  f  amilv  Equidte,  occur- 
ring in  the  mioeene  strata  of  North  America, 
in  which  each  forefoot  consists  of  three  toes, 
the  middle  one'being  the  largest  The  mlo- 
hippus was  about  the  size  of  a  sheep. 

MloitemonouB (mi-d-stem'on-usX a.  Inbot 
same  as  Meiottemonout. 

Miquelet  (mik'we-letX  n.  [Sp.  miquelete.J 
An  irregular  or  partisan  soldier.    Smart 

Mir  (mdrX  n.    [Rus.  ]    A  communal  division 

in  Russia.    See  extract 

The  government  of  the  parish,  and  part  of  the 
local  administration,  is  intrusted  to  the  people,  to  the 
extent  of  leaving  them  free  in  matters  of  social  in- 
terest. For  this  purpose  the  whole  country  is  divided 
into  communes  denominated  fnir — which  means 
both  'the  village'  and  'the  world'— and  these  again 
are  united  into  districts  or  'voloste'  embracing  a  popu- 
lation of  about  auoo  souls.     Statesman's  Year  Bock. 

Mira  (mi'raX  n.  (L.  mirut,  wonderful.]  A 
singular  %\ix  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  the 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tilbe,  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;       ii.  So.  almne;     f,  Sc  tey. 
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AnUtvol, 

or  ■  wort  on,  wondsn. 

Mb&tOll  (ml-nb'l-lli),  n.  [L.,  irondraliiil 
A  aanniof  pl«iiU,  nat.  atier  NxcUcinwieB. 
S«e  Von*!  of  Ptra  ander  Makvil. 

MtnUlne  (ml-nb'l-lH),  >>.  lUmad  bv 
minb«r  to  npia*  hi*  nlnnlia  ■(  lla  mitl- 

•   ■   •       -  ddclIoD.]        ■ ' ■ ' 


....     ,  Mntof.OT 

B  brnn,  (h*  knawn  liwi  ol  naton, 
•iiuuHiit.  or  bald  to  b«  wrooght.  dtlitr  bj 
tba  r^i~Ji-fai  tot,  or  br  the  wmlNlDii  and 

irt  ■  npNuitar*)  belnai  ■  lo- 

arasL-t  Anctantlj  a  Mctwsia 
0  npNMDUtion  uubltliis  Ui< 
Minti^  orothar  itati  nl^aeta: 


mimU,  wondafnllr: 
lid  bia  part  to  a  nuroelf . 

It  (mlr'a-kl).  a.t.    To  maka  trcuidaT- 


'■asS: 


or  aAIblUtig  a  powar  barr 
amun  of  naMiial  Itwi;  affected  b; 
m  Iha  dli«c(  agmej  -*  -' 


otalnMitr 
■ling  taOit 


1  Woadatfonr;  tnr  axtnordlnai;  msana 
WlTinnlnii  inim  (|til-nik^-li>*-DC(X  »-  ne 
qsaUty  o<  batna  mlnentoiii :  ths  itata  ol 
babv  alTMtad  bj  mlracla  or  br  inpama- 
tatuagenoT,  ' nie mfromtimmfla or mcb 
aupaaniUM*.'  Wat 
|llndor(Bl-ni-(loiO,  n.  [8p.,  from  mlrnr, 
tobMloId-toTlew.  g««  tfiKKOH.]  ASpali- 
lab  tana  lor  a  kind  ol  belredaie  or  gaUer; 

IIIn|l<inl-nub'X  n.    {Pr.,  trom  mfrvr.  to 


Hi^i  HED  E^vBEium  do(  DBfraqnaDtlT  pro- 
dMl^  Um  nuM  nnalUa  effect  ai  dUvEt  re- 
Saetloa.    1'         "      ■ 

AIn  ana _ 

iOTartad  tin  MM.  In  deanta  wbare  (ha  ii 
boa  !•  pofactlr  leral,  a  nlaln  tbiH  a«un 
tba  appeataoce  ol  a  lake,  reflectlog  t 


preaeatEng  an  appaaranM  of  one  oblMt  on 
anotWiuka a ililp ibOTa lla  ihadmr  In U 


an  boiliontaL 
MlrlwIM  (mir^io). 
Xm  (mlr),  n.  (A  " 
Bi#rr,  mM  S*-  ' 
bog,  fan;  from  ■■ 
mai**.]    Karth  I 


Bee  Nimo-BSmoL. 


iv™,  N.  myn;  a 


„ _.  and  Hftaa^Tlalil 

eaallj  to  preaanre ;  vet,  claja*  loU ;  mud. 
'  Wbota  water*  OMt  np  nin.'  Ii.  ItIL  10. 
'In  ailongbof  min.'    Skai. 

WreCmlr).  v.X.  pret.  A  pp.  mlrti;  ppr.  m^ 
itV'  ^  Toplunga  andlu  inmln;  to  eat  or 
aUU  in  mnd;  ai.  a  bona,  an  ax.  or  canlag* 
U  mirnd  whan  It  baa  lunk  deep  into  mnd 
and  iti  prognaa  la  ttopped.— 1  Ta  tcU  or 
daab  ■wnti  mud  or  toul  nutter.  '  Bmaarad 
tfaoi^  and  nrired  with  Infamy.'  Shak.  'Ear- 
plea  mirmg  aran  dlih, '    IVinnwon. 

lOn  (mIrX  »-i-  to  alnk  In  mud.  or  to  link 
ao  deep  aa  to  be  onafale  to  move  forward. 
■FalntttUahoraemajmlrt  upon  your  face.' 


IDmI  (mlr)L ».  (A.  BUL  and  L-Q.  nart,  Dan. 


lflrMrMr(nilt1a«X«> ,1^ 

Ing  gull,  or  pewit  gull  (Lanu  ridAundue). 

IdTMmin  (mlr'dnun),  n.  [nwn  Ita  017, 
and  from  hinutlDg  mln  placet.]  A  prarln- 
dal  (Scotch)  name  (or  ^-  •-'" — 

lIlrft^CmfrTakXn.  Tl 

IDittA  WTlllokl  (iDl-rtnk,  ml-nrik-al),  a. 
ILnnnfmi — ni'nu,  wonderful.  uid/nniD,  to 
aiaka,udo.]  Wonderworking;  wonderful 

IIlItaaHlt<nil-tiri-HOt).a.  [L.TMnu. won- 
der.    Dr.B.Um.    [Bare.) 

lt1rlll«gg(nilr1-nB*l,  n.  Tba  alata  of  being 
mln,  or  ooTerad  with  deep  mud 

■bit  (mUk),  0.  lA.  Sai.  myn  «<re.  dark, 
mnrkj;  leal  awnr,  Dan.  and  Bw.  tnbrk, 
dark.]    Dark.    Bee  MUHKT. 


—Pit  ntirk  (a  KHTuptlon  of  protlnem  plet- 
nu'rt.torinloMniritX  dirk  u  pitch,  [Sooteh.] 
]lllk<mtrt),n.     Darkneu;  gloom. 


WlkMmat  (mtrk'tum),  a.  Daikaome. 
'Through  mIruotAi  aire  her  raadj  way  ihe 
make.'    Spejutr. 

Itr.     'dearlT  comprehend*  all' the  darkeat 
mirkKnifnat  therein.'    Mtmntaffu. 
Illrfar(nrfrk1),a.    Dark ;  wuiUng  light  1 

■Iinic0N(in«'^-«flO.n-    Dliilne«;  ma- 
nlnia  In  the  head.    iScotch.] 
lOrrar  (mli'tr).  n.    rrr.  mWr  a  mirror, 
vattr,  to  look  at  atlantlTab',  from  L 


of  ray*  of  light;  a  . 
elltaer  pUna,  codti 
mlrrora.  or  Ihoae  hi 

rapmentbodle*  of  tl 

ConTar  nlrron  diaperaa  f 
conaaqoence  dIndnUi  the  li 
ConeaTa  minora,  or  thoM 
■nrface,  collect  Ihe  raya,  a 
to  a  focui  In  front  of  Ihe 


A«l  b  kcr  kind  Ih*  b<kl  >  ofrnr  bflslil 

1  A  patten;  an  eiemplar;  that  on  whiel 
men  on^t  to  Sx  thefr  eye*;  that  »ld< 


r  (mlr'tr).  it    1  To  fnmlih  with 

n:  **,  a  beantllully  mirrond  room.— 

Qt  In  or  *a  In  a  mirror;  aa,  the 

met'jSrtrStta^n."   A  bright 

, one  which  nflecia  like  a  mirror. 

(nMrth).  n.  [  O.E.  nifrct«,  nerfAe, 
1*.  Ac.  A.  Sai.  myrJkU,  murAU,  ntirUt, 
rom  murpa,  nUru.  ™vrif.  maJTy,  Joy- 
lee  HBHBT.  ]  Soclitl  nanJnaDt ;  bl^ 


lent  of  pleamrabla  feallngl  in 
Doliy  gaiety;  Jollity;  hllarttr. 


-JTirtk,  Obur/UtHM 


youmea^  glndnet^  tnn. 


Bin.  MeiTlmant,  ]ojounw_, ,     _ 

frolic,  glee.  hOultj,  feattTltj,  loUltr. 
mrtllfnl  (m«rthtnlX  o.     l.Her^j  lorlal: 
featlva.  'VMVt^babut  Id  aiUteiy  kind.' 


lUi,t  «.    A  wrong.    (Aaiuw. 
MlHMantatloii  f  mi*  -  ak '  imd-  tA'ahi 


Pertaining  lo 


—Homicide   >v  mim...  _     

man.  doing  a  Uwfnt  *et.  wlUiaat  any  Inten- 
tion of  InJiuT.  unfortunately  kfll*  another. 
Tbl*  I*  tilled  ficuutle  htmicUt.—Bjm.  Ula 
ch*nc«,  Dl*hap,  mlifortuna,  dlnitar,  cala- 
mity. 

lUHtdTUitiiredl  (ml*-*d-TeDt<lrd).  a.  Va- 
fortunate.  '  ITfKidHntur'il  ptteon*  orer 
throwa'    Shak. 

—      -         nrOM  (mlt-ad-Ten'tOr-u*),  a. 

lo  mliadTenlnre;  unfortonate. 

'.*]*'),  n.     Ul  advice;  bad 

«.(■    To  glTB  bad 

HUUMMd  (mI*-Bd-Tlid'),  a.     IlI-adTliedi 

Ul-dlrected. 
lIlikaTlMdly(mli-ad-f1i'ed-U),ade.  Incon- 

alderataly,     (fdoll. 
■UKHMlt  (mla-if-fekfX  v.'.     To  dl*lika 

JfiUen. 
lllMftct«dt(ml*-af-feU'ed),  a.    II)-af- 

feoted;  Ul-dlapoaad. 


c]i.akalni     «b,Scloek;     g.fa;l.Job;     b,  Ft.  to*;     ng,  aiiv;     ra,  Uen;     U,  (J 


■,  wig;     wh,  vAlg;    ih,  M 
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tbe  prerogaUre  of  the  sovereign  power  in 
other  countries.  Ttie  only  mint  now  in 
Great  Britain  is  on  the  Tower  EUll,  London. 
—Moiter  qf  the  Mint,  an  ofllcer  in  the  Eng- 
liiii  administration  who  presided  over  the 
mint  The  office  has  been  abolished,  the 
mint  being  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  —2.  Fig.  a  source 
of  invention  or  fabrication. 

As  the  tmiutx  of  calumny  are  at  work,  a  grreat  num« 
ber  of  curious  inventioiu  are  issued  out,  which  grow 
current  among  the  party.  Addisott. 

8.  A  quantity  such  as  a  mint  turns  out ;  a 
great  supply  or  store ;  as,  this  cost  a  miiit 
of  money. 

He  has  a  mint  of  reasons :  ask  him.    Tennyson. 

4.  A  place  of  privilege  in  Southwaric.  near 
the  Queen's  Pnson,  wnere  persons  sheltered 
themselves  from  Justice,  under  the  pretext 
that  this  place  was  an  ancient  palace  of  the 
crown.    The  privilege  is  now  aooliahed. 

Mint  (mintX  v.t  [A.  Sax.  mynBtian.  See 
the  noun.]  L  To  coin;  to  muce  and  stamp 
into  money.  'New  coins  of  silver  which 
should  be  then  minted.*  Bocoik— 2.  To  in- 
vent; to  forge;  to  fabricate. 

mnt  (mint),  n.  [A.  Sax.  vidnlU,  D.  munU^ 
O.  wxnUt  VMknUt  from  L.  msntha.  Or.  min- 
tha,  minthi,  mint]  The  name  given  to 
several  herbaceous  aromatic  plants  of  the 
genus  Mentha,  nat  order  Labiatie.  The 
q>eoies  oi  this  genus  are  nearly  all  perennial, 
having  square  stems  which  bear  opposite 
and  simple  leaves :  most  of  them  are  Euro- 
pean, but  they  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  temperate  regions;  they  abound 
in  resuious  dots  which  contain  an  essential 
oiL  They  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and 
partake  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  tonic 
and  stimulating  properties  which  are  found 
in  an  labiate  plants.— iS[p0amun/  (M.  viri- 
di§)  is  that  which  is  so  generally  used  in 
this  country,  mixed  with  vin^ar  and  sugar, 
in  sauce.— P0p!permin<  (Jf.  piperita)  yields 
the  well-known  stimulating  oil  of  the  same 
mane.— Pennyroyal-mint  {M.  Pulegium)  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  peppermint. 

Mint  (mint),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  myntan,  to  pro- 
pose, to  resolve,  from  root  of  mind  (which 
leeX]  l.f  To  aim;  to  purpose;  to  attempt; 
to  endeavour.  —  2.  To  insinuate;  to  hint 
[Scotch.] 

Mintage  (mint'^U),  n.  1.  That  which  is 
coined  or  stamped.  'Stamped  in  clav,  a 
heavenly  mintage.'  Sterling.— %  The  duty 
paid  for  coining. 

Mlnter  (mint'6^  n.  l.  A  coiner.  Camden. 
2.  An  inventor. 

O  generation  of  ftctitious  mintersi  who  know  not 
that  ApoUo  is  a  deity  errant  Gayton. 

Mlntrjnlep  (minf  JO-lep),  n.  A  drink  made 
of  brandy , or  other  spirit  sugar,and  pounded 
ice,  with  an  infusion  of  mint    [American.  1 

Mlntman(mint'inanXn.  pl.Mlntmen(mint  • 
menX  A  coiner ;  one  skilled  in  coining  or 
In  coins.  'Lawyers,  seamen,  mtntm^n,  and 
the  like.'    Bacon. 

Mint-mark  (minfmMrk),  n.  A  private  mark 
put  upon  coins  by  those  that  coin  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  Identification. 

Mint-master  (mint'mas-t^rXn.  L  The  mas- 
ter or  superintendent  of  a  mint  Boyle.— 
2.  One  who  invents  or  fabricates.  'Sole 
mint-ma^er  of  current  words. '    Puller, 

Mint -sauce  (minfsAs),  n.  Mint  chopped 
up  with  vinegar  and  sugar,  used  as  a  flavour- 
ing for  lamb. 

Mint-warden  (minf  w<ir-denX  n.  Same  as 
Mint-maeter. 

Minuend  (min'Q-endX  *>>  [L.  minuendue, 
to  be  lessened, mintM,  to  lessen.]  In  arith. 
the  number  from  which  another  number  is 
to  be  subtracted. 

Minuet  (mln'O-et),  n.  [Fr.  menuet,  from 
menu,  small,  from  L.  minutut,  small,  from 
minuo,  to  lessen— on  account  of  the  smaU 
steps  of  the  dance.]  1.  A  slow  graceftil 
dance  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Poiton, 
in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  performed  in  )  or  |  time.  — 
2.  A  tune  or  air  to  regulate  the  movements 
in  the  dance  so  called,  or  composed  in  the 
same  time. 

Minum^  (min^imX  n.    A  minim. 

Minus  (ml'nusX  a.  [Neut  of  L.  minor,  less. 
See  Minor.  ]  Less.  In  alg.  the  term  ^plied 
to  the  negative  or  subtracti ve  sign  - ,  which, 
when  placed  between  two  quantities,  signi- 
fies that  the  latter  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
former:  thus  a -6  (called  a  minue  h)  signi- 
fies that  6  is  to  be  subtracted  from  a.  Quan- 
tities which  have  the  sign  minue  before 
them  are  called  negative  or  minus  quanti- 
ties; as,  -xy,  -6cd. 


m^i^fA^i^^  Minuscule  (mi-nuslcfi-la,  mi- 
nuslcCd),  n.  [L.  minuaculut,  small,  minute, 
from  minutt  less.1  A  minute  sort  of  letter 
or  character  used  in  MSS.  in  the  middle 
ages. 

Imuscule  (mi-mulciil),  a.  rSee  above.] 
Small ;  minute ;  relating  to  a  land  ei  letter 
so  called. 

Minutaiy  (min'it-a-ri),  a.  Consisting  of 
minutes.  'This  their  clock  gathering  up 
the  least  crumb  of  time,  prMenting  the 
minutory  fractions  thereot'lF'tii/er.  [Rare.1 

Minute  (mi-nAtO.  a.  [L.  minfOm,  pp.  of 
minuo,  to  lessen,  from  root  tmn,  smalt  tSee 
Minor.]  l.  Very  small;  of  very  small  bulk 
or  size;  small  in  consequence;  as,  a  minute 
grain  of  sand;  a  minute  filament;  the  blood 
circulates  through  very  minute  vessels;  mi- 
nute details  are  tedious.— 2.  Characterized 
by  attention  to  small  things;  precise;  criti- 
cal :  applied  to  things ;  as.  mmute  observa- 
tion.—S.  Attentive  to  the  smallest  particu- 
lars: applied  to  persons. 

If  we  wish  to  be  very  tninutt,  we  pronounce  the 
(  in  the  first  syllable  kMig.  WalAtr. 

Stn.  littie,  diminutive,  fine,  critical,  exact, 
circumstantial,  particular,  detailed. 
Minute  (min 'it),  n.  [Fr.  minute.  It  Sp. 
mintUo,  from  L.  minutum,  ie.  a  small  por- 
tion. See  Minute,  a.]  l.t  Something  very 
smaU ;  an  unimportant  particular;  a  pettv 
detail;  a  trifle;  speciflcauly,  a  mite  or  half- 
farthing. 

But  whanne  a  pore  widewe  was  come,  sche  cast 
two  tuynutis,  that  is.  a  ferthing.  IVicJU(ffe. 

According  to  the  prophecies  of  him.  which  were  so 
clear,  and  descended  to  minute*  and  circumstances 


Minutely  tjmin'it-m, 

minute.    Hammond. 


,  a.    Happening  every 


of  his  passion. 


yer.  Tt^lor. 


These  are  but  minutes,  in  respect  of  the  ruin  pre- 
pared for  the  living  temples.  yer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  time,  strictly  the  six- 
tieth part  of  an  hour;  sixty  seconds;  also 
more  loosely  a  very  small  portion  of  time ; 
as,  wait  a  minuU. 

Since  you  are  not  sore  of  a  minMAr,  throw  not 
away  an  hour.  PrttnMlin. 

3.  In  oeom.  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  d^^ree  of 
a  circle.  In  modem  astronomipal  works, 
minutes  of  time  are  denoted  by  the  initial 
letter  m,  and  minutes  of  a  d^^ree  or  of  an- 
gular space,  by  an  acute  accent  (').  See 
Dbqreb.— 4.  In  areh.  the  sixtieth  part  of 
the  diameter  of  a  column  at  the  base,  being 
a  subdivision  used  for  measuring  the  min- 
uter parts  of  an  order.  See  Modulb.— 5.  A 
short  sketch  of  anv  agreement  or  other  sub- 
ject, taken  in  writing;  a  note  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  anything;  as,  to  take  minuiee 
of  a  contract;  to  take  minutes  of  a  conver- 
sation or  debate;  the  minutes  of  a  meeting. 
In  Scotland,  when  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve evidence  of  any  incidental  judicial  act 
or  statement,  this  is  done  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  also  in  the  inferior  courts,  by  a 
minute. 

Minute  (min'itX  a.  l.  Showing  the  minutes; 
as,  the  minute  hand  of  a  clock.— 2.  Be- 
peated  every  minute;  as,  a  minuto-gun. 

lunute  (min 'it),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  minuted; 
ppr.  minuting.  To  set  down  in  a  short 
sketch  or  note;  as,  to  minute  an  agreement 
or  other  subject  in  writing. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  with  her  own  hand,  min- 
uted an  edict  for  universal  tolerance.       Bancroft. 

Minute-Mll  (min'it-bel ),  n.  A  beU  tolled 
regularlv  at  intervals  of  one  minute. 

Minute-DOOk  (miu'lt-b^kX  n.  A  book  in 
which  minutes  are  recorded. 

Minute  glass  (min'it-glas),  n.  A  glass,  the 
sand  of  which  measures  a  minute. 

Minute-gun  (minlt-gunX  n.  A  gun  dis- 
charged at  intervals  of  a  minute  in  token  of 
mourning  or  as  a  signal  from  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress. 

Minute-band  (minlt-handX  n.  The  hand 
that  points  to  the  minutes  on  a  clock  or 
watch. 

Minute-Jadc  (minlt-jak),  n.  Another  name 
torJack-o/'the-doek-house,  or  a  flsure  which 
strikes  the  bell  in  an  old  clock.  Ivares  ques- 
tions this  definition,  and  says,  'I  rather 
think  that  no  more  is  meant  by  minute- 
jacks  than '  fellows  that  watch  their  minutes 
to  make  their  advantage;  time-servers." 

You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  friends,  time's  flies. 
Cap  and  Icnee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-Jofks, 

SMaJt. 

Minute  (mi-nfitliX  adv.  With  minute- 
ness; to  a  small  point  of  time,  space,  or 
matter;  exactly;  nicely;  as,  to  measure  the 
length  of  anything  minutely;  to  ascertain 
time  minutely;  to  relate  a  story  minutely. 

At  the  great  day.  it  will  be  inquired  very  minuieh, 
not  only  what  we  did  Icnow.  but  also  what  we  might 
have  lutown  liad  we  so  pleased.  B^.  Home. 


Minute  ^min'it-li).  adv.  Every  minute; 
with  very  littie  time  intervening.  *  As  if  it 
were  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from 
heaven.'    Hammond. 

Minute-man  (min'it-manX  n.  A  man  ready 
at  a  minute's  notice ;  specifically,  a  soldier 
enlisted  for  service  wherever  reauired,  and 
ready  to  start  at  a  minute's  notice:  a  term 
used  in  the  American  revolution. 

Minuteness  (mi-nfit'nes),  n.  1.  State  or 
Quality  of  being  minute;  extreme  smallness, 
fineness,  or  slendemess;  as»  the  minuteness 
of  the  particles  of  air  or  of  a  fluid;  the  min- 
uteness of  the  filaments  of  cotton;  the  miiv- 
uteness  of  details  in  narration.— 2.  Atten- 
tion to  small  things;  critical  exactness;  as, 
the  minuteness  of  observation  or  distinc- 
tion. 

Minute-watdl  (minlt-wooh),  n.  A  watch 
that  distinguishes  minutes  of  time,  or  on 
which  minutes  are  marked.    BoyU. 

MinutlA  (nii-nfi'shl-a),  n. ;  generally  used  In 
plural,  M<s»«<:taa  (mi-nfi'stii-d).  [L.,  from 
minutus,  small  See  Minute,  a.]  Smaller, 
minor,  or  unimportant  particulars  or  de- 
tails. 

I  have  always  told  you  the  consequence  of  attend- 
ing to  the  minutiae,  where  art  (or  imposture,  as  the 
ill-natured  world  would  call  it)  is  designed. 

Richardson. 

Minutiose  (mi-nfi'shi-Os).  a.  Entering  into 
or  dealing  with  minutias  or  minute  particu- 
lars. 

More  than  once  I  have  ventured,  in  print,— as  in 
the  Pall  Malt  GoMettemnA  elsewhere.— an  expression 
like  *  minutiose  investigations,'  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  not  only  unexcepaonable,  but  much  needed. 

FiUedward  Hall. 

Minx  (mingksX  n.  [Perhaps  a  sort  of  abbrev. 
form  of  m\nikin.\  L  A  pert,  wanton  girl;  a- 
husnr;  a  lade;  a  quean;  a  baggage.  'A  fine- 
gaudy  mvnx,  that  robs  our  counters  every 
night,  and  then  goes  out  and  spends  it" 
Urydtn. 

Get  him  to  say  his  prayers,  good  Sir  Toby, 
Get  him  to  pray.— My  prayers,  minx  I      SAaJt. 

2.  A  she-puppy.- 3.  An  animal  of  the  weasel 
family;  tiie  ndnk.    See  Mink. 

Minx-otter  (mingks'ot-6r),  n.  The  mink 
(which  see). 

iDny  (min'i),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  mines. 
2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mine  or  excavation  ixt 
the  earth.    '  Miny  cavema'    Thomson. 

Miocene  (ml'&-sdn),  a.  rOr.  mei6n,  less,  and 
kainos,  recent]  In  geol.  the  name  given  by^ 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  a  subdivision  oithe  ter- 
tiary strata.  According  to  him  the  Euro- 
pean tertiary  stratamay  be  referred  to  four 
successive  epochs,  eadi  characterized  by 
containing  a  very  different  proportion  of 
fossil  shells.  The  first  or  oldest  he  terma 
eocene,  the  second  mioeene,  tiie  third  older 
pliooene,  and  the  last  or  fourth  newer 
pliocene.  The  terms  mioeene  and  pliocene 
are  comparative,  the  first  meaning  less  re- 
cent, and  the  other  more  recent;  they  ex- 
Sress  the  more  or  less  near  approach  which 
lie  deiKMita  of  these  eras,  when  contrasted 
with  each  other,  make  to  the  existing  crea- 
tion, at  least  so  far  as  the  mollusca  are  con> 
cemed.  The  mioeene  period  was  found  to 
yield  18  per  cent  of  recent  fossils;  many 
shells  belong  exclusively  to  this  period.  The 
mioeene  strata  contain  an  admixture  of  the 
extinct  genera  of  lacustrine  mammalia  of 
the  eocene  series,  with  the  earliest  forms  of 
genera  which  exist  at  the  present  time.  The 
statistical  test  is  no  longer  applicable,  but 
the  term  is  still  used  for  uiose  strata  which 
overlie  the  eocena    Spelled  also  Meioeene. 

lliocene  (ml'd-stoX  n.  in  geoL  the  mioeene 
strata. 

MiOhippUS  (ml-d-hip'pusX  n.  [JVio,  from 
mioeene,  and  Or.  hippos,  a  horse.]  A  fossil 
genus  of  pachyderms,  familv  Equidie,  occur- 
ring in  the  mioeene  strata  of  North  America, 
in  which  each  forefoot  consists  of  three  toes, 
the  middle  one'being  the  largest  The  mio- 
hippus  was  about  the  size  of  a  sheep. 

IflUostemonous (mi-6-Btem'on-usX a-  Inbot 
same  as  Meiostemonous. 

Miquelet  (mik'we-letX  n.  [Sp.  miguelete.l 
An  irregular  or  partisan  soldier.    Smart 

Mir  (mdr),  n.    [Rus.]    A  communal  division 

in  Russia.    See  extract 

The  government  of  the  parish,  and  part  of  the 
local  administration,  is  intrusted  to  the  people,  to  the 
extent  of  leaving  them  free  in  matters  of  social  in- 
terest For  this  purpose  the  whole  country  is  divided 
into  communes  denominated  mir — which  means 
both  'the  village'  and  'die  world'— and  these  again 
are  united  into  districts  or  'voloste'  embracing  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2000  souls.     Statesman's  Year  Bock. 

Mira  (mI'raX  n.  [L.  mirus,  wonderful.]  A 
singular  %\ix  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  the 


Tito,  Ux,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tdbe,  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;       il,  So.  almne;     y,  Sc  Uy. 


neok  ot  Crtu.     IC  tipp»u%  and  dluppsu* 
tHriodloOlr  nnn  Uiimi  la  ilx  jnn. 
lEnMlaiTI (inl-mil-l^rt}, K.   AnUtorot, 


MmUItt*  (mI'nb'l-DtX  n-  [Ninwd  tnr 
OUubar  to  txpnm  hl>  niniHw  M  lU  >rU- 
fldal  [>odaeUon.J  A  nuna  gUrao  to  ml- 
pbkM  if  loda.  or  ^uibw^alt,  wbai  It  oc- 
ean Id  ■  itate  of  flaorewitDn  iboat  ul(- 
■priivL    ItttuaduanbMltiitaba'  loda 

]|tnUal(mIi'>-bl),a.    (L.  mJraMKf.  tnm 

••(rw,  to  wonder.]    WondetfoL     "-■■ 

MiniiiOjrnA),  -     '  -* 

madiL    AltooU*-. 

Xbrndl  (mlfk-kl),  n.  (Tr..  miD  i.  « 
Mihwi,  from  tuffw,  (o  woodar.)  l.  Ia 
wcndar.or  wondsrtnl  Ihlna;  •omatUng ' 


lo  tM  vioni^t.  (Itiur  lij 
1.  or  b]'  llw  HnUHlon  inil 
npamitanil  bttng;  >  ni- 
nnL— I.  AneKinUr,  ■  rawctula 
repnanitatloli  uhibltliig  the 


ptnatiual  onnL— I.  Aneldntlr, 

OT  dr«iir-"- »-»r~..  — i 

llntof 


— Tr>  a  mintU,  wooiettalij ;  tdmLnblj; 
M,  ha  did  Ut  part  la  a  ntinuli. 

tot  (mlr'tU),  v.t    To  mmka  vandflT- 


nl  (ml-nk^-Ili),  t.t.    To  npn- 
-U<ml-nrfi-1m).  -     -■""--- 


pomr;  —,  tlu  BiftaculDiu  hnihig 


alnb^ 


__...__,       ,         ,         ondartnl;  «- 
tnotdlittn :  Incndlblt ;  «■,  hii  dutalt; 
wu  nmetlitna  m4ni«ul«u. 
Htramiloiuar  (ml-nk'a-liu-II),  odi.    L  Bj 


I.  WondwfnllT;  to  oitiwwdlnuj  msuu. 

quUtj  ol  bclna  mbmloiu ;  tb*  itata  of 
batDK  eflaeled  br  mjntcle  or  bj  (npcRia- 
Mnliaeiicr.  'lu  minumJOiUnail  m  tact 
appeuucei.'    ITmI, 

MfndarCml-n-dor),  K.  rSp.,  tronn^nr. 
(obdul^toTlaw.  SmUimoh.)  ASpu- 
Iih  lann  tor  a  Und  of  belredtrt  or  gaUerj' 
nwDnumWat  «i  •xtonalra  tIcw. 

lDnn(inl-rttili'X  n.  at.,  from  mlnr,  to 
lookat  atteDUnbi  m  mW,  to  look  it  one'* 
•aUln  ■■tu^tobOTaSMted.  Baa  MnmoR.  1 
Tbe  nama  elTen  to  u  apticil  llliiilan.  occk- 
■kined  by  tb*  retnetloD  at  Ugbl  tlmngh 

■ttr:  BDch  nfiBoUoD  not  mibeqiiHittf  pro- 
dndnc  the  Hma  iiniilble  aSast  u  dlnci  ra- 
fleettoa  It  oaniMi  In  Ml  apparaat  elent- 
Uon  Dtvproitniatlon  of  nwrt^  numtitaiiu, 
■hlp^  ud  otber  object^  ueompuiied  bj 
imvriad  IniM.  In  demti  wlwra  the  lor- 
ttoa  fi  portMJUT  leral,  a  pIilD  tbm  imimea 
the  ^IpB■T■IKe  of  a  lake,  rdtectlng  the 
■badowi  of  object*  wtUilD  and  aroond  Ik 
The  mlnge  li  commonly  Tardcal.  tbat  1^ 


preaentbu  an  appeannce  ol  one  object  OTor 
anothaMtta  i  ahtp  abora  lu  ihadow  in  the 
watar.  Somatlniaa,  hovarar.  the  Imasea 
■n  harliout*). 

lUilMtLa  (■nli'biii),  n.  See  NrTBO-BSnoU 
Kll«(mlrin.  [A  Soandlnattiavord;  IceL 
vi^rr,  MyH  Bv.  myra,  N.  wyrc,  a  uramp, 

ud  aoft  Bi  to  jleld 
lb  darejr  toll:  mud. 

ID  nkliK.'   Im.  ItIL  10. 


VbBt  vatan  saat  op  otin.'  U.  ItU.  W. 
Inatkniahotnifta.'    Sliai. 
]QM{mlrt,  g.(,  pret  App  mind;  ppr.  nir- 

.u  u.  Mind;  BI,  a  hone,  l^  w..  «  ».._«. 
mind  wban  It  ba*  wmk  dara  Into  mud 


IQM{mlrt,  g.(,  pret  Am.  mind; ppr. 

tntr.    LTo  plaDsa  and  Bi  Inmln;  toi 

■UU  In  mud;  ai,  a  hone,  an  oi.  or  carriafe 
la  mind  wban  It  ba*  wmk  dara  Into  mr-* 
■nd  It*  nrograai  la  ■topped,— 1  To  *oU 
danb  wlUi  und  or  foul  matter.    '  Smear 
thna,  andmiradwlthliilamy.'  Sliak.  'Ear- 
pliBiiurHueTeiTdlih,'    TViinwon. 

lnn(RilrX  n.i  To  ilnk  In  mud,  or  to  rink 
10  deep  a*  to  ba  unable  to  move  forward. 
'  Palnl  tUl  a  bone  may  nin  upon  yourlaoa.' 
Skat. 

Hint  (mlr).*.  (A-Sai.  and  LO.  nrfra.  Dao. 


k-al),  a. 


mirt,forpi(cA>niM}.darkaiidtch.  (l 
mrk  (mtrii),  iL    Daiknew;  gloom. 


(Di«[k'nim>,  a 
irkaonu  aire  ber: 


Darluome 
•ady  way  ihe 


jriiD»ii^),a.    Dark, 


"n^^ 


IWltl 


millSOM  (meni-sOiV*.  DUxtna**;  me- 
Kdm*  la  the  head.    [Scotcb.1 

Mlinn' (mlr'te),  A.  I  ft.  mbviiv  a  mirror, 
from  m&tT,  lo  liwk  at  altentlTelT,  trem  L. 
mfror.  to  admin,  manu.  oondettnL  1  L  A 
looklng-claie  1  any  glaaa  or  poUihed  aab- 
itaoce  that  forma  Imagia  by  the  reflection 
of  ray>  of  Ught:  a  apecalmn.  Mlrrun  ate 
either  plana,  conTex,  or  concare.  nane 
mliTon.  or  thoee  baring  a  plane  aotfaca, 
rapreMOt  bodle*  of  their  natoral  mignltade. 
ConTai  mlrrora  dlipene  the  layi,  and  In 
conteqaancs  ■iiminiA  (]|g  lmas*a  of  oblecti. 
CoDcava  mirrors,  or  thoae  haTbu  a  hoUow 
nrtace,  collect  the  raya,  and  lenect  them 
to  a  focn*  fn  front  of  tite  mtrror.  thaiaby 
anlarvlnff  the  Inu^  of  the  objeot  ULrron 
are  made  ot  eUm,  illvered  on  the  back,  or 
ot  poUtfied  metal,  vbtch  la*t  are  often 
called  «pe0bCL 

And  ta  kB  hud  Ike  held  a  »f>Tw  IhWii 
WlicRla  bci  bu  dii  ohea  •in'd.  ifntur. 
1  A  pattern;  an  aiemplar;  tbat  on  vhleh 
men  otifhl  to  fli  thefr  aye* ;  tbat  wblch 
gtvaa  a  bne  repreeentatloa,  or  In  irhlGh  a 
tne  image  may  be  Hen, 

J^rrwrof  Bran  tn^uknr  diTlSA.      S/^tytur. 

S.  Id  areh.  a  imall  oral  orzumanl  cat  Into 
deep  moaldlngi.  and  aaparated  by  vreathi 

■ITTDT  (mlr'«r).  v.L  1.  To  fnrnlih  with 
micron:  a^  a  beantUnlly  varTorcd  room,— 
j_  j^  _..._.  . . . __  .... 


9  aononndlng  moontalni. 
(mii'te^wSln.    Abrl^t 

atone;  a  •tone  which  reflect*  Ilka  a  mlnvr. 
Hlrtll  (mirth),  n.    [aX.  «lrtt(,  ntrVu. 

mwtJU.  Ac.  A.  Sax.  iwrftU.  nmrklA.  BiMA. 

Ae.,  from  ntirp*,  mirv.  (Mirror,  many.  Joy- 

foL    SeeUiBST.  1  BoclBlmaRlmanti  hl^ 


■ftu,  aaad  Md  penimww.    TV«f  vc  often  r^Hd 

eU  lhtl(i*u«  JcpTMitjM  of  ndnchiil*:  aa 

fron  UOnr  kiM  inirdaplki  JtSmTSrahUkc 
■  auhfif  iRainlnE.tlut  btftakt  dmvfli  ■  hImm  of 
daiidi,iiiil  jaimilwaw^w;  iJkia^WiJii  knp> 

op  >  klBdi}  4a|>U(tK  BlltJ>tld.  iHl  *B>  U  ■)£ 


. ..    Jient.  layauiiKa*,  oladneiL  i 

froUc,  glee,  hUully,  lattrlty,  JollHy, 
IdTtllfnl (m«rthtDl),  a.    1.  Heny:  Joi 
featlTe.  'IfwlVUhebnt  In  a*u{dy  kl 


lartlifnIlT  (nrirth'fHl-U),  wIk  Inamlith- 
fnl  or  iotUmannv;  ai,  to  be  fafnVWiy 
iSSiiiSiliiMa  (mirthfal-UHX  n.     Wrth; 


mi^hl^M  (merthlet),  a.  Wlthont  mirth  or 
bllailty;  foylee*     iMmM;  T.  ITartoiL 
Wiihlaaaiwi  (mArtb1*Mia*X  n.    Alaaue 


entria  i^  componud*  hartns  thli  pniu  wiS 
be  toond  all  thoia  which  teemed  to  require 


Kludjiut  (ml*-ad-]ii(f  Xvt.    Toadjort 
badb ;  to  put  ont  of  adjuatment    Jtr. 

]IlMdnntiU«(iBla-ad-Ten'tttr),n.     HI*- 


s^."^!^ 

jjPjIj^KuJ  rfd  «d  4,  fapm^ 

—Brmieide 

by  mfwdenX 

unt,  1*   when  a 

Mt.-BiH  HI*. 
,  dlaaaler.  eala- 

'. 

ntardi  0.   TJn- 
plt«>n.  OTer- 

ren'tOr-iul  s. 
niadTleeibad 

H                                        .    ToglTobad 

««»«?? 

<mt.-*f-fak 

'ed).  a.    ni-af- 

w.  Hie;     wh,  wUg;    ah,  a 
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MISCHANCE 


msaflldCtlon  (mis-af-fek'shon),  n.  A  wrong 
affection.    Bp.  Hall. 

]Il£afflrm  (  mls-af -f dim' ),  v.  t  To  afflim  in- 
correctly.   Milton. 

msaimed  (miB-&mdO,  a.  Not  rightly  aimed 
or  directed.    Spenser. 

lIlflaIlegatlon(mi8-al'le-g&''BhonXn.  A 
falie  statement  *Who  hare  charged  me 
.  .  .  with  muaUegation.'    Bp,  Morton, 

Misallege  (mis-al-leJT,  v.t.  To  state  errone- 
ously; to  cite  falsely  as  a  proof  or  argument 
Bp.  HaU. 

Hualliance  (mis-al-II'ansX  n.  Any  impro- 
per alliance  or  association;  specifically,  an 
unproper  connection  by  marriage.  In  the 
latter  sense  generally  written  in  its  French 
form  MitaUianoe. 

Their  pturpote  was  to  ally  two  thinf|;s,  in  nature 
incompatible,  the  Gofhic  and  the  classic  unity;  the 
effect  of  which  ntisaUiance  was  to  discover  and  ex* 
pose  the  nakedness  of  the  Gothic  Bp.  Hurd, 

A  Leij(h  had  made  a  tnUallianct,  and  blushed 
A  Howard  should  know  it.       E.  B.  Brovming. 

MiBallled  (mis-al-lidT,  a.  Improperly  allied 
or  connected.  'A  iniMUUd  and  dispar- 
aged branch  of  the  house  of  Kimrod.' 
mxrhe. 

lIl8allotment(mi8-al-lot'mentXn.  A  wrong 
allotment 

Mlralter  (mis-Al'tdr).  v.C.  To  alter  wrongly 
or  for  the  worse.    Bp.  HdlL 

miBantbrop^  miBantbroplst  (mis' an- 
thrOp,  mis-an'thrdp-istX  n.  [Or.  mt«an(Ard- 
pot—mMed,  to  hate,  and  anthropos,  man.] 
A  hater  of  mankind. 

Alasl  poor  dean,  his  only  scope 

Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope.  Svn/l. 

MlBanthropia  MlBanttiroplcal  (mis-an- 
throp'ik,  nus-an-throp'ik-alX  a.  Hating  or 
having  a  dislike  to  mankind. 

What  can  be  more  eloomy  and  misamtkrcpie  than 
the  following  strain  of  discontent  f  Observer, 

Misaxitliropiie  (mis-an'thrdp-IzX  v.t  To 
render  misanthropic.    Qttart  Bev.    [Rare.] 

MlnanthropOB  (  mis-an'thrOp-os  ),n.  [  Gr. ; 
not  an  English  word.]  A  misanthrope;  a 
manhater. 

I  am  tHisanthropos,  and  hate  mankind.    Shak. 

Mlsantliropy  (mis-an'thrd-pi),  n.  Hatred 
or  dislike  to  mankind :  opposed  to  phUan- 
thropy. 

UisapplioatlOii  (mis-ap'pli-k&''shon).  n.  A 
wrong  application;  an  application  to  a 
wrong  person  or  purpose.  'Misapplication 
of  the  means  of  life.'    South. 

Misapply  (mia-i4>-pll'),  v.L  To  apply  to  a 
wrong  person  or  purpose;  as,  to  misapply  a 
name  or  title;  to  misapplv  our  talents  or 
exertions;  to  misapply  public  money. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  beii^  misapplied.    Shak. 

Misappredate  (mis-ap-prd'shi-fttX  v.t.  Not 
properly  or  fully  to  appreciate;  to  fail  in 
rightly  appreciating;  as,  his  efforts  were 
SMly  fiMMpprvoatedL 

Misapprelieiul  (mis-ap'prd-hendX  v.t  To 
misunderstand;  to  take  in  a  wrong  sense. 
'Wilfully  to  misavprehend  the  author's 
▼lews.'    Ld.  Brougham. 

Mi8appreheii8ion(mis-ai/pr8-hen''8honX  n. 
A  mistaking  or  mistake;  wrong  apprehen- 
sion of  one's  meaning  or  of  a  fact;  as,  you  are 
labouring  under  a  serious  misapprehension. 
Stn.  Misconception,  misunderstanding,  mis- 
taking, mistake. 

MisapprehenslYely  (mis-ap-pr6-hen'siv-li), 
adv.    By  misapprehension. 

Misappropriate  (mis-ap-prd'pri-it)^  v.t. 
pret  a  pp.  misappropnated ;  ppr.  mtsap- 
proprioitxng.  To  appropriate  wron^^ly;  to 
put  to  a  wrong  purpose ;  as,  to  mtsappro- 
priate  funds  in&usted  to  one. 

Misuspropriatlon  (mis-ap-prd'pri-&"shonX 
n.  ¥^ng  appropriation ;  as.  to  be  guilty 
of  misappropriation  of  money. 

Misarrange  (mis-a-ranJ'X  v.L  To  place  in  a 
wrong  order  or  improper  manner. 

lOsarrangement  (mis-a-r&nj'mentX  n. 
Wrong  or  disorderly  arrangement  'Fan- 
i»Mtlc  misarranaement'    Cowper. 

Misascribe  (mu-as-kill/X  v.e.  To  ascribe 
falsely. 

That  may  be  mitastrOed  to  ait  which  b  die  bare 
production  of  nature.  B^lt. 

MlBaBHlgn  (mis-as-^'X  v<*  To  assign  er- 
roneously. 

We  have  not  miraxr^fMA/ the  cause  of  thbpheao- 
menoo.  acyU. 

Misattend  (mis>at-tend7,  v.t  To  disregard. 
'The  tm«ae(eiuied  words  of  Christ'  JfOton. 
MisaYeiltlire,t  n.    Misfortune.    Chauoer, 
Misavlse,t  v.t    To  advise  wron^.    CAatt- 

CCT*. 


Misbear^t  MiE(bere,t  v.t.  To  misbehave. 
Chaueer. 

Blisbecome  <rois-b&-kumO,  v.e.  pret  misbe- 
came;  ppr.  misbecoming;  pp.  miAeeoms  or 
mitbeeomed  (l^e  latter  is  used  by  Shak- 
sperel  Not  to  become ;  to  suit  ill ;  not  to 
befit 

And,  as  you  are  a  kin;,  speak  in  your  state. 
What  I  nave  done  that  misbecame  my  place. 

Shak. 
Thy  lather  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 

Addison. 

Misbecoming  (mis-b6-kum'ingX  p.  and  a. 
Unbecoming;  unseemly;  improper;  indecor- 
ous. 'Misbecoming  and  disingenuous  ways.' 
Locke.  'Anything  so  disingenuous,  so  mis- 
becoming a  gentleman.'    Locke. 

MisbecoDiiiigly  (mis-be-kum'ing-li),  adv. 
In  an  unbecoming  manner.    Beau,  dc  Fl. 

Bfisbecomingness  (mis-bS-kum'ing-nes),  n. 
Unbecomingness;  unsuitableness.    Boyle. 

Misbede»t  v.t  [A.  Sax.  misbeddan— prefix 
mis,  and  beddan,  to  bid,  to  offer.  ]  To  wrong 
by  word  or  deed;  to  insult    Chaucer. 

BliBbellttillg  (mis-bS-fit'ingX  a.  Not  befit- 
ting. 

Mi8beget(mis-b§-get0.v.t  To  beget  wrong- 
fully or  unlawfully.    Bobert  of  Ounicester. 

Misbegot,  Misbegotten  (mis-b§-got\  mis- 
b6-gornX  v.  and  a.  Unlawfully  or  irregu- 
larur  begotten :  used  also  as  a  general  epi- 
thet of  opprobrium.  'Three  misbegotten 
Imaves  in  Kendal  Oreen.'  Shak.  'kermis- 
begotten  brood  of  lies.'    Lloyd. 

Misbeliave  (mis-be-havO>  v.t.  To  behave 
ill;  to  conduct  one's  self  improperly. 

Itlsbebave  (mis-b$-h&vO.  v.t  To  behave 
ill:  with  the  reflexive  pronouns;  as,  he  mis- 
behaved himself. 

MisbehaTed  (mis-b£-h&vdO,  a.  Guilty  of 
ill  behaviour;  ill  bred;  rude.  'A  misbe- 
haved and  sullen  wench.'    Shak. 

BlisbeliaYlonr  (mls-bS-hav'ydr),  n.  Ill  con- 
duct; improper,  rude,  or  uncivil  behaviour. 
'This  mxsbehavumr  and  unworthy  dejwrt- 
ment'    South. 

Misbeholden  (mis-bS-hdld'n),  a.  Offensive ; 
unkind;  as,  a  mi^holden  word.  [North  of 
Snsland  and  United  Stotea] 

MiSDelief  (mis-be-ldf  X  n.  Erroneous  be- 
lief; false  religion;  unbelief. 

Misbelieve  (mis-b6-16v'X  v.i  To  believe 
erroneously.  '  And  chyde  at  him  that  made 
htr  misbelieve.*    Spenser. 

Misbeliever  (mis-bS-l€v'£r),  n.  One  who 
believes  wrongly;  one  who  holds  a  false  re- 
ligion.   Shak. 

Ifl^Bbelieving  (mis-bS-lSv'in^  a.  Believing 
erroneously;  irreligious.  'That  misbeliev- 
ing Moor.'    Shak. 

Misbeseem  (mis-bS-sSm^  v.t  To  suit  ill; 
to  misbecome.    HakeuriU. 

Mlsbeseeming  (mis-be-s^mlngX  p-  and  a. 
Unbecoming;  misbecoming.  'Lay  any  mis- 
beseeming  imputation  upon  God.'    Barrow. 

MisbestOW  (mis-bfi-stdT.  v.t  To  bestow 
improperly.   'JITii&Mtotoed  wealth.'  Milton. 

Mi8D0den,t  pp.  of  misbede.  Injured.  Chau- 
cer. 

Misbom(mis-bomO,a.  Bom  to  evil  Spenser. 

Misbome^t  pp.  of  misbear.  Misbdiaved. 
Chaucer. 

Misca'  (mis-kil'X  v.t  To  miscall ;  to  abuse 
and  call  names;  to  revile ;  to  speak  ill  ot 
[Scotch.] 

Miscalcalate  (mis-kallcfi-l&tX  v.t.  To  cal- 
culate erroneously;  to  make  a  wrong  guess 
or  estimate  of.  '  Misquoted,  misinterpreted 
and  miscalculated.*    Arbuthnot 

MiscalOOlatlon  (mis-kal'kti-I&"shonX  n. 
Erroneous  calculation  or  estimate;  as,  to 
make  a  miscalculation  in  accounts. 

MiscaUCmis-kftl'Xv.t  1.  To  call  by  a  wrong 
name;  to  name  improperly.  '  Simple  truth 
miscalled  simplicity.'  Shak.— 2.  To  give  a 
bad  name  or  character  to.    [Bare.] 

You  taught  the  book  of  Kfe  my  name,  that  so. 
Whatever  fimire  sinnes  should  me  misca//. 
Your  first  acquaintance  might  discredit  alL 

Herbert. 

Miscarriage  (mis-kar'riJXn.  1.  Unfortunate 
issue  or  result  of  an  undertaking ;  failure ; 
defeat;  non-success;  as, the  criminal  escaped 
by  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

He  excused  himself,  lavinj;  a  great  part  of  the 
nascarric^ge  on  the  stubbornness  of  the  Earl  of 
Essey.  Baker. 

Your  cures  aloud  you  tell. 

But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceaL    Garth. 

2.  in  conduct;  evil  or  improper  behaviour. 
'  The  failings  and  nsxsearnages  of  the  right- 
eous.' Bogers.—S.  In  med.  properly  the  ex- 
pulsion ox  the  fetus  from  the  uterus  within 
six  weeks  after  conception.  The  terms  mis- 
earriage  and  abortion  are,  however,  often 
used  synonjrmously.    See  Abortion. 


Miscarriageable  (mis-kar'rij-apblXdk  Liable 
to  miscarry.    Bp.  HaU.    [Bara] 

Miscarry  Cmis-kar'riXv.i  l.  To  fall  to  reach 
its  destination;  to  be  carried  into  the  wrong 
hands,  as  a  letter.  '  A  letter  which  acciden- 
tally hath  miscarried.*  Shak.— 2.  To  fail  d 
the  intended  effect ;  not  to  succeed ;  to  be 
unsuccessful;  to  suffer  defeat:  said  either  of 
persons  or  things,  but  now  generally  in  sudi 
phrases  as,  the  project,  scheme,  design,  en- 
terjvise,  attempt,  has  miscarried.  'Ireder- 
ick,  the  great  soldier,  who  miscarried  at 
sea.'   Shak. 

My  ships  hare  all  miscarTied.  Shah. 

8.  To  bring  forth  young  before  the  proi>er 
time;  specifically,  to  expel  the  embryo  or 
fetus  from  the  uterus  within  six  weeks  after 
conception.  —4.  t  To  be  brought  forth  before 
the  proper  time,  as  a  child.  'An  the  child 
I  now  go  with  do  mi^arry.*    Shak. 

Miscast  (mis-kastO.  v.  t  To  cast  or  reckon 
■erroneously.    Sir  T.  Browns. 

Miscast  (mis-kastO,  n.  An  erroneous  cast 
or  reckoning.    Wright 

MiscathOllo(mis-kath'o-UkXa.  Heterodox. 
Bp.  HaU.    [Bare.] 

MlBOee  (mis-SO>  ^    Same  as  Missi. 

Miscegenation  (mis's^je-n&"shonX  n.  {L. 
misceo,  to  mix.  and  oentM,  a  raca]  Jklixture 
or  amalgamation  of  races. 

The  intimate  communion  which  was  possible  In  the 
days  of  slavery  (In  America)  between  the  white  and 
the  black  is  now,  for  a  dozen  obvious  reasons,  impos- 
sible. The  intermixture  of  dialects  is  as  sure  to  be 
stopped  as  the  commingling  of  bloods.  Competent 
observers  say  that  miscegenation  was  neaiiy  ended 
by  the  war  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  .  .  . 
The  two  races  are  steadily  drifting  apart,  so  fkr  as 
all  intimate  association  is  concerned. 

Edward  King. 

Misoellanarian(mis-seIla-n&^ri-anXa.  [See 
Miscellany.]   Belonging  to  miscellanies: 
miscellaneous.     '  Miseellanarian  authors 
SJu^ftesbuiry. 

MisoellaTiarlan  (mis-sel'Ia-n&''rl-anX  n.  A 
writer  of  miscellanies.    Shaftesbury. 

Miscellanet  (mis'sel-inXn.  A  mixture  of  two 
or  more  sorts  of  min:  now  called  Mesiin. 

Miscellanea  (mu-sel-la'nd-aX  n.  pL  [See 
below.]  A  collection  of  miscellaneous  mat- 
ters of  any  kind;  specifically,  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  literary  compositions;  mis- 
cellanies. 

MisceUaneous  (mis-sel-l&'nS-usX  a.  [L  fnis- 
cellaneuSt  from  mifcdo,  to  mix.]  1.  Mixed ; 
mingled;  consisting  of  several  kinds;  diver- 
sified; promiscuous;  as,  a  miscellaneous  pub- 
lication; AmiseeUaneouM  rabble.— 2.  Produc- 
ing things  of  various  sorts;  as,  a  miseeUane- 
ous  writer.  '  An  el^^ant  and  miscellaneous 
author.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Miscellaneously  (mis-seMa'nS-us-UX  adv. 
In  a  miscellaneous  manner;  with  variety  or 
mixture;  promiscuously. 

Miscellaneousness  (mls-sel-la'nfi-us-nesX 
71.  The  state  of  being  miscellaneous  or 
mixed;  composition  of  various  kinds. 

MlBcellanist(mis-Beiaa-nistXn.  A  writer  of 
miscellanies:  a  miseellanarian. 

Miscellany  (mis'sel-la-niX  n.  [Fr.  miseeH- 
lande,  miscellanies;  L.  miscellanea,  mixed 
or  mingled  things,  from  misceo,  to  mix.] 
1.  A  mass  or  mixtiire  of  various  kinds.  'Kot 
like  the  piebald  miscellany^  man.'  Tenny- 
son. 

'Tis  but  a  bimdle  or  miseeltany  of  sin.    Hewyt. 

Specifically— 2.  A  book  or  pamphlet  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  compositions  on  various 
subjects,  or  a  collection  of  various  kinds  of 
compositions,  treatises,  or  extracts. 
Miscellany  t  (mis'seMa-niX  a.  Miscellane- 
ous. 'A  few  mifceUany observations.'  Har- 
ris.—MiscelXany  madam,  t  a  female  trader 
in  miscellaneous  articles,especially  of  female 
attire  or  ornament 

As  a  waiting- woman,  I  would  taste  my  lady's  de- 
l^l^bts  to  her ;  as  a  tntscellany  madam.,  invent  new 
tires,  and  go  visit  courtiers.  B.  yottson. 

Miscentret  (mis-sen'tdrX  v.  t  To  place  amisa. 

Donne. 
MlBCballenget  (mis-chaHenJX  n.    A  fUse 

challenge;  a  challenge  given  amisa. 

Lo  I  faitour,  there  thjr  meede  unto  thee  take. 
The  meede  of  thy  misc/ta//«nge.         Spenser. 

Mischance  (mis-chans'X  »■  m  ii>ck;  ill  for- 
tune: misfortune;  midiap;  misadventure. 
'With  miKhanee  and  with  misaventure.' 
Chaucer.  'Triumph  over  all  mischance,* 
Shak.  'Seeing  aU  his  own  misckanoe.'  Ten- 
nvson. 

Nothing  can  be  a  fault  that  b  not  naturally  In  man's 
power  to  prevent ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  man's  unhappi- 
ness,  his  mischance,  or  calamity,  but  not  his  (autt. 

South. 
Syn.  Misfortune,  misadventure,  mishap,  in- 
felicity, calamity,  disaster. 


Fate,  ftr,  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       t&be,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abune;     %  8c.  fey. 
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HISOliailOe  (mis-ohani^  v.i  To  bapi^ 
wrongly  or  unfortunately.    Svetutr. 

lIiBOliaimoterlBe(niis-lur'ak*t6r-lzX9.t  To 
characterize  falsely  or  erroneoutly;  to  give 
a  wrong  character  to. 

mschaige  (mia-chHrj').  v.t  To  miitake  in 
charging ;  at,  to  miMuttye  items  in  an  ac- 
count 

JUlchaTgO  (mis-chMrjO*  n^  A  mistake  in 
charging;  an  erroneous  entry  in  an  account. 

mi(£tvatdA,ta.  1.  Unfortunate.  Lyd^fote, 
2.  Hlschtevons.    Lyd^faU. 

MlBChiaf (mis^chlQ, n.  [0,Vr, memshe^.mu- 
ch^t  nUsohief ;  Pr.  me$eap;  6p.  Pg.  menot- 
ecUMt  deterioration,  loes ;  from  Fr.  and  Pr. 
meg.  Sp.  and  Va.  menM=  L.  tmntw,  less,  and 
ehi/,cap,eabo =L.caput^  the  head.]  1.  Harm; 
hurt;  injury;  damage;  evil,  whether  intended 
or  not;  sometimes  calamity,  misfortune. 
*  Till  mtseAii^and  despair  drive  you  to  break 
your  necks.  Shak.  'Lest  some  misdu^ 
befaUhim.'    Oen.  xIlL  4. 

Thy  tongue  deriseth  mitehi^.        Ps.  Bi.  a. 

An  he  had  been  a  6of[  that  should  have  howled 
thus  they  would  have  hainged  him :  and  I  pray  God 
his  bad  voice  bode  no  mittkitf.  Skmk. 

The  nge  wisaX  machinery;  the  objections  to  a 
free  export  oi  grain,  &c:  afford  additional  iUuttra> 
tioos  oi  the  mischi^s  which  ignorance  of  economical 
sdence  is  calculated  to  produce.  Brcugham. 

2.  Cause  of  evil,  hann,  or  Injury. 

Many  of  their  horse,  also,  fallen  in  disorderljr,  were 
now  more  a  tnUchi^VQ  their  own,  than  before  a 
terror  to  their  enemies.  Milton. 

3.  Source  of  vexation,  trouble,  or  annoy- 
ance ;  vexatious  or  annoying  matter ;  as,  I 
have  money  enough,  but  the  mi$ohi^  is  I 
have  left  my  purse  at  home. 

The  misdtif/  was  these  allies  would  never  allow 
that  the  common  enemy  was  subdued.  Swift. 

4.Awoikerof  mischief.  Dryden.— 6.  Trouble- 
some, aggravating,  or  annoying  act  or  con- 
duct; conduct  causing  some  slfaght  injury  or 
annoyance;  wrong-dMng;  as,  these  boys  are 
never  out  of  miichitJ.—To  do  one  a  mis- 
ehi^^  to  do  harm  to  one^  generally  bodily 
harm.— 7o  nuike  miiehi^ between  persons, 
to  set  them  at  variance;  to  cause  ill-feeling 
between  them. 

JCl8Chleft(mis'chifXt>.t  To  hurt;  to  harm; 
toinJcDre. 

It  is  in  me  to  plague  and  mittMi^jou  indeed. 

//otlttittt, 

michlef-iiiaker  (mis'chif-mik-tex  ^   ^^ 

who  makes  mischief;  one  who  excites  or 
instigates  quarrels  or  enmity. 
Mlicnlftf "  making  (mis'chif-miUc-ing).  a. 
Causing  harm;  exciting  enmity  or  quamls. 

A  little  curlv'headed.  good'for.nothing, 
And  imtehi^'m*JtiHg  monkey  from  his  birtii. 

MlBdlieTe  (mis'chSvX  v.t   To  hurt;  fo  do  a 

mischief  to.    [Obsolete  and  Scotch.] 

He  that  kills  may  be  kiUcd,  and  he  that  does  In- 
jury may  be  miscMeved,  ytr.  TttyUr, 

lOselilevoai  (mis'chiv-usX  a.    l.  Harmful; 
hurtful;    injurious;   pernicious;  noxious. 
Host  >iu«cAietKna  fom  sin.'    Shak. 
This  &lse.  wily,  doubling  disposition  is  intolerably 
misckiev^us  to  society.  S»utk. 

S.  Inclined  to  do  harm;  fond  (tf  mischief; 
annoying  or  troublesome  in  conduct ;  as,  a 
fiufCAitftMnw  boy.  —  Stn.  Harmful,  hurtful. 
Injurious,  detrimental,  noxious,  pernicious, 
destructive. 

ll!lschleyoilBl7(mis'chiv-u»-li),ade.  LWith 
injury,  hurt,  loss,  or  damase ;  as,  this  law 
operates  VKki(hitoo\uiy.—%.  With  evil  inten- 
tion or  disposition;  as,  the  injury  was  done 
miechiewutXy. 

IQsctileyoaiiiest  (mls'chiv-us-nesl  n. 
L  Hurtfulness;  noxiousness.— 2.  Disposition 
to  do  harm,  or  to  vex  or  annoy;  as,  the  mie- 
ehievousnese  of  youth. 

MlgOlma  (mish'naX  n.  A  part  of  the  Jewish 
Talmud.    See  MiSHHA. 

mschoOM  (mis-chOc'X  v.t  or  i.  To  choose 
wrong;  to  make  a  wrong  choice.    Stow. 

MischrlBten  (mis-kris'nX  v.t    To  christen 

]Uj^Ullt7  (mis-ibUl-tiX  tk  State  of  be- 
ing miscible;  capability  of  being  mixed. 

Uscible  (mis'i-blX  a.  [Fr. ,  from  L  mieeeo, 
to  mix.]  Capable  of  bdng  mixed;  as,  oU 
and  water  are  not  mieeible. 

An  these  had  kept  the  landed  and  moneyed  In- 
terests more  separated  in  France,  less  mtteMe. 

Burkt. 

miettatUm  (mis-sl-t&'shonX  *!•  A  wrong 
citation:  erroneous  quotation.   Bp.  HaU. 

]flselte(mis-«ft').9.e.  To  cite  erroneously  or 
falsely;  as,  to  mieeite  a  text  of  Scripture. 

]fiBdAl]n(mis-kUun0.n.  A  mistaken  claim. 

Error,  mistiaim,  and  fori^etfulness  becooie  soltors 
for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour.  Bmom. 


MlgOOgliilUtt  (miS'kog'ni-xant  or  mis-kon'- 
i-xantX  a.    Ignorant  of;  unacquainted  with. 

lUBOOgnlselmis-kog-nis'),  v.t.  To  misun- 
derstand.   adUind. 

MlsooUect  (mis-kol-lektO*  v.t  To  collect 
wrongly.    Hooker. 

msoollectlon  (mis-kol-lek'shonX  n.  A 
wrong,  faulty,  or  deficient  collection. 

In  his  woids  and  yours,  I  find  both  mistoiUetion 
and  wrong  charge.  Sp,  HaU. 

mrcoUocatlon  (mis-kolMd-ki'^shon),  ti. 

Wrong  collocation.    De  Quineey. 
MlBOomfortt  (mis-kum'fdrtX  v.e.    To  cause 

discomfort  to.    Sir  T.  MtUory.    [Rare.] 
lIiB001llfortt(inis-kum'f6rtXn.  Discomfort. 

mscompr^end  (mis-kom'prd-hend")*  v.t 
To  comprehend  incorrectly  or  erroneously; 
to  misunderstand. 

mscomputatlon  (mis-kom-pfi-tft'shonX  n. 
Erroneous  computation;  false  reckoning. 
Gareiidoti. 

lUsoompute  (mis-kom-pQt^  v.t  To  com- 
pute or  reckon  erroneouslv.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

llisconoeltt  (mis-kon-sdtO^  n.  Misconcep- 
tion. 

The  other  which  instead  of  it  we  are  required  to 
accept,  is  onhr  by  error  and  tnuconctit  named  the 
ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ  Htcker, 

BQlCOnoelTO  (mis-kon-sfiVX  v.t  or  i  To 
receive  a  tvXaie  notion  or  opinion  of  anything; 
to  misjudge ;  to  have  an  erroneous  under- 
standing of  anything ;  as.  you  entirely  mit- 
conceive  the  question  in  dispute. 

To  yield  to  others  Just  and  reasonable  causes  of 
those  things,  which,  ior  want  of  due  consideration 
heretofore,  they  have  mistvncrivtd.  Hooker. 

Stn.  To  misapprehend,  misunderstand,  mis- 
judge, mistake. 

Mlsoonoelver  (mis-kon-s£v'^X  y^  One  who 
misconceives. 

What  a  misconetiver  tis.       Btau.  d*  Fl. 

msconcepUon  (mis-kon-sep'shonX  n.  Er- 
roneous conception;  false  opinion;  wrong 
notion  or  understanding  of  a  thing. 

Great  errors  and  dangers  result  from  a  mistonet^ 
tUm  of  the  names  of  things.  Harvtjf. 

Stn.  Misconception,misunderstanding,  mis- 
take. 

MiBCOn<da8lon  (mis-kon-kld'zhonX  n.  An 
erroneous  conclusion  or  inference.  Bp. 
HaU. 

Misoonduet  (mis-konMuktXn.  1.  Wrong  con- 
duct; misbehaviour;  ill  behaviour.  'Guilty 
of  the  same  slips  or  miecondvMe  in  their 
own  behaviour.'  Addi»on.—2.  Mismanage- 
ment 

Migoondiiet  (mis-kon-duktO,  v.  t  1.  To  con- 
duct amiss;  to  mismanage, —2.  With  re- 
flexive pronouns,  to  misbehave;  lu,  he  nUe- 
eondueted  himself  groulv. 

lasooniideiittCmis-konna-dentXa.  Having 
false  confidence. 

Brethren,  your  not  omniscient  eyes  shall  see  that 
my  eyes  are  so  lyncean  as  to  see  you  proudly  mtlr- 
confident.  Bp.  HaU. 

Mlsooiljeotlire  (mls-kon-jekHQrX  n.  A 
wrong  conjecture  or  guess. 

I  hope  they  will  .  .  .  correct  our  ntitco^ftctnret. 

Sir  T.  Brown*. 

Ulicoiijectiire  (mis-kon-jek'turX  v.t  or  1 
To  guess  wrong.  '  Persons  do  mieeoi^dure 
of  the  humours  of  men  in  authority.'  Bacon. 

lOBConseorate  (mis-kon'sd-kr&tj,  v.t  To 
consecrate  improperlv.    Bp.  HaU, 

KlBOOiiseoratlon  (mls-kou'sd-kri'^shonX  n. 
Wrong  consecration. 

Misoonieqiience  (mis-kon's6-kwensX  n.  A 
wrong  consequence  or  deduction.  Al^. 
LeighUm. 

Blisoonstar  (mis-kon'stdrX  v.t  To  miscon- 
strue.   Old  editione  qf  Shak. 

MlBCOnstmct  (mis-kon-struktO,  v.t  1.  To 
construct  wrong.— 2. t  To  interpret  wrong; 
to  misconstrue. 

msoonstructlon  (mis-kon-struk'shonX  n. 
The  act  of  misconstruing;  wrone  inteipre- 
tation  of  words  or  things;  a  mistaking  of 
the  true  meaning ;  as,  a  miseonetrueUon  of 
words  or  actions.    Shak. 

MiBOOIUltnitt  (mis-kon'str5X  v.t  To  con- 
strue or  hiterpret  erroneously;  to  misappre- 
hend; to  take  in  a  wrong  sense;  to  misjudge; 
to  misunderstand.  'Lestlbemifconnrutfo.' 
Shak. 
Do  not.  great  sir,  miseotuir^ig  his  intent    Dryden. 

A  virtuous  emperor  was  much  affected  to  find  his 
actions  miseoHMTued.  Addison. 

MiBOOllltmer  (mis-kon'str5-6rX  n.  One  who 
misconstrues;  one  who  makes  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation. 

lIlBOOnteiitt  (mis-kon-tentO^  a.  Discon- 
tented.   UdaU. 


MlBOOntiiiuaJice  (mls-kon-tin'Q-ansX  n. 
Cessation.  In  kite,  (a)  continuance  by  an 
improper  procesa  Tomine.  (&)  Discontinu- 
ance.   Cowell 

MlBOOrdt(mis-kordO,v.i  To  be  discordant 
ChaMoer. 

MlBCOrreot  (mis-ko-rektO>  v.t  To  correct 
erroneously;  to  mistake  in  attempting  to 
correct  another. 

He  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  at  Man- 
tua, not  seventeen,  as  ScaWgv  miecorrects  his  author. 

Dryden. 

Ml800imiel(mis-koun'BeIX  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
miscounseUea;  ppr.  miecounseUing,  To  ad- 
vise wrong.    Spenter. 

BIlBCOtint  Cnls-kountO,  v.t  1.  To  count  er- 
roneously: to  mistake  in  counting  to  the 
amount  ot 

In  their  computation  they  had  mistaken  and  mis- 
counted ...  a  hundred  years.  Bp.  HaU. 

2.  To  misjudge  or  misconstrue.  '  MitfiourUed 
as  malignant  hate.'    Tennyeon. 
ia800unt(mis-kountO,v.i.  To  make  wrong 
reckoning. 

Thus  do  all  men  generally  miscount  in  the  days  of 
their  health.  Bp.  Patrick. 

Miscoimt  (mis-kounfX  n.  An  erroneous 
counting  or  numbering. 

Ml8C0Y0t»t  v.t  To  covet  wrongfully.  Chau- 
cer. 

Ml8oreanoe,t  MlBoreancgrt  (mis'kre-ans, 
mislcrA-an-siX  n.  [See  Miscreant.]  Un- 
belief; false  faith;  adherence  to  a  false 
religion.  'If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  nUe- 
ereance.*  Spenter.  'Heresy,  mieereaney, 
atheism.'    Ayliffe. 

MlBOreant  (mirkrdantX  n.  [O.Fr.  meeere- 
ant  (Mod.  Fr.  mierianty—%ne9,  prefix,  from 
L.  mttitM,  less  (see  Mis-),  and  ertant,  tat 
eroyaiUt  believing,  from  L.  crtdo^  to  be- 
lieve.] l.t  A  misbeliever;  an  infidel,  or  one 
who  embraces  a  false  faith.  '  Turks,  pay- 
nims,  or  such  other  mitcreantt.'    Fryth. 

We  are  not  therefore  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chritt,  becauM^  miscreants  in  scorn  have 
upbraided  us  that  the  highest  of  our  wisdom  is  be- 
lieve. Hooker. 

2.  A  vile  wretch;  a  scoundrel;  a  detestable 
vUUin. 

Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant.       Skak. 

Mi8oreate,t  BUsoreated  (mis-kr^-ftf,  mis- 
kr^-ftfed  X  a.  Formed  unnaturally  or  ille- 
gitimately; deformed;  spurious. 

Or  nicely  chaise  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  rieht 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  trutK.     Skak. 

MlBCreatlve  (mis-ki:S-iifiv),  a.  Tending  to 
wrong  creation;  that  creates  amiss.  SheUey. 

MiBCredullty  (rais-kre-daai-ti),  n.  Wrong 
or  misdirected  credulity;  belief  or  credulity 
in  a  wrong  object  'The  miscreduiUy  of 
those  who  will  rather  trust  to  the  church 
than  to  the  Scripture.'    Bp.  HaU. 

Miscreed  (mis-krSdO,  n.  A  wrong  or  errone- 
ous creed.    [Rare.] 

Why  then  should  man.  teasing  the  world  for  CTace, 
Spoil  his  salvation  for  a  fierce  miscreed.       Keats. 

miBdate  (mis-datO,  n.    A  wrong  date. 

miBdate  (mis-d&tO.  v.t  To  date  erroneous- 
ly; as,  to  iniadate  a  letter ;  to  miedate  an 
event 

KfiBdaab  (mis-dnbO,  v.t  To  daub  unskil- 
fully; to  spoil  by  daubing.  '  The  reforming 
and  repairing  of  an  old  church,  .  .  .  mu- 
daubed  with  some  untempered  and  lately 
laid  mortar.'    Bp.  HaU. 

Misdeal  (mis-dftlOi  n.  In  card-playing,  a 
wrong  deal;  a  deal  in  which  each  player 
does  not  receive  his  proper  cards. 

KlBdeal  (rais-d«n,  v.t  or  i  To  divide 
wrongly  or  unfairly;  specifically,  in  oard- 
playing,  not  to  give  out  the  proper  portion 
or  himiber  of  cards  to  each  player. 

MildeciBion  (mis-d6-si'shonX  n.  A  wrong 
or  erroneous  decision. 

Upon  a  reversal  too  of  the  judgment,  the  ju^ge 
paia  a  penalty  for  his  misdecis$on.       Brongkam. 

Misdeed  (mis-dSdO,  n.  An  evil  deed;  a 
wicked  action.  'Be  avenged  on  my  mie- 
dtedt.'  Shak.  'Evils  which  our  own  ini$- 
deede  have  done.'    MUton. 

Misdeem  (mls-dSmO.  v.t  To  judge  errone- 
ously; to  misjudge;  to  mistake  in  judging. 
*  Miedeemijtg  the  cause  to  be  in  God's  law 
which  is  in  man's  unrighteous  ignorance.' 
Milton. 

IQsdemean  (mis-d6-mSnO,  v.t  To  behave 
ill:  with  reflexive  pronouns. 

You  that  best  should  teach  us 
Hare  tnisdemeaned yoursetf.  Skak. 

Misdemeanant  (mis-dS-mSn'antX  n.  One 
who  commits  a  misdemeanour. 

Misdemeanants t  who  have  money  in  their  pockets, 
may  be  seen  in  many  of  our  prisons.       .S.  Smith. 


ch,  fltein;     eh,  Sc.  lodi;     g,  ^;     j,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sln^;     VB,  eAen;  th,  CAln;     w,  wig;    wh,  toAig;    sh,  axure.— See  KST. 


WBDKUKAltOXrB 


(mlHU-min'te),  n.  L  lU 
oondnct;  Unit  'IbatOod 
Lu  noUca  at  our  panoiul 
'    SohU.— 1  In  bw.  an 


r  -  -     

■U  iBtUcb^  oflenes  which  do  nof  u 

'lO  tahnr,  u  pMjDtf,  Ubsli.  oonnlndea, 

«.  i.- ■—- *  uniiBrflieiimmB 


Sth,  MUdsail.  mltcondtict,  mlabehnvlom, 

,.  ...      To  pmit  ot  diitrlbats 

DT  unsquiUI;. 


VTaag^or  onsqu 


Dhnu  lonU  Into  ■  wrong  ohmnnai'    Bp. 

ftlMly  or  «Ton»>l*If . 
]Qad«Mrt<mU-de-i«tt'),n.  nt-deurt.  4><n- 


tbon),    n.     MI*- 
m  piety. 

KUdletl  (mltdl'gt).  n.     Improper  AleV'oi 

food.    Sprnter. 
lIlBdlat tn>l*^'Bt).  'I-     To  mnJj  wltb 

hnproper  or  Injurlooi  food ;  to  dlsl  Imgu- 

tally  or  Improperly. 
lUwUClltt  (mlt-dltl  a.     BadlT  drsued. 

wGurMtt  (mltdl-rtkt).  B.C.    L  To  gtve  a 
WTonir  direction  to^  to  tani  Into  i  wrong 
mitiinel  a  penou.  '  PanlMi 


ltladlMOttMl(niE»d['rak'ilion),n.   Awrang 

■aMOlwidtlOUt  (miiHUi'pA.iI-'ilion),  n. 
Bad  diroadtlon  or  Indloatloni  IncUoatioa 
.    to  BiH.    Bp.  Boll. 

m«llBtliiciililL(m]>.dli-tlng'gw!iIi},  t.t  or 
i.  To  diAinguyi  wrongl]'  or  grroneoualfi 
to  roaka  biM  dlitlnctloni  concsmlng. 


JTlda  (mlt-dl-vid'),  ■.!.    To  divide 

■Isdi)  (mli-dty),  v.l  ori.    To  do  wrong;  to 
do  amlti;  to  commit  a  crime  or  fanlL 


_  jdt(ml>H]red'),n.  Drsad of  eTlL 
miM  (mil),  n.  [Nonn.  min,  Fr.  rnit.  pot, 
lald^Dp.  oimettn,  L  mittOt  to  lend}  1.  In 
lav,  the  Ime  lu  teal  actioni,  HpaciaU*  In 
a  writ  ot  rlghL— 1.  Coat;  etpenag;  oatlaj. 
a.  A  tax orUlagg.-4.  In  Walea,  fanne% 
■a  bonorangllt  of  the  people  to  a  new  king 
or  prince  id  Waleii  alM.atritHiU  paid  In 
IbeconDtypaliUneDl  Cheater  at  the  change 
of  theownerotthaeaildom.— IL  A  treaty  or 
■gnement;  aa.  In  Xnnllih  hiitarv.  the  miH 
^Lawea.  l%t.-&  j 

WMUTt  (nlt^' 
XlaeCUElon  (mlt^^lhon).  n.    A 
or  Inoorract  edition.    '  '  —'—"■-■■ 

File,  Or,  fat,  f»ll: 


Vulgate,  which  parvetti  the  le 
Ing  a  wrong  atop  In  the  ianten< 

HlMdneaM  (mlMd'a.kit),  v.  l 


paid  by  way  of  contract  or  eompoilllon,  to 

•- -ij.  liberty,  Ac. 

<ml».ani-plon,  *.!.    ToampI<9 
-lae,  or  to  a  bad  pnipoee;  ai,  to 

Una,  power,  advantage^  talenta, 
■e  'tia  ilD  to  uUtempiiiy  aa  hoar.' 

m-plofment),!!.  lU 
.,     ,  ppllcatloa  to  no  pnrpoie,  or 

a  bad  pnrpoia;  aa,  the  nimnplainnent 


HUmtary  (mii-aa'Iri).  n 
try  or  cbarae,  aa  Id  an  acoouijL 

HlMT  (ml'iir),  n.  [L.  fnuer.  wretched,  aUn 
tonUB((iij,ioiTDwftiI,aiid  Or.  muoi.hatnxL] 
1.1  A  mliarablB  peraon;  one  wretcbed  or 
amicted.  '  Decr^d  miter,  baie  Ignoble 
wretch.'    Shot. 


&  An  ai- 

iidld  wretch : 


a.t  A  wretch;  a  mean 

tremaly oovatona  peraoc, 

anlggud;  one  who  In  wealth  inalcea ' 
mlierable  by  the  fear  of  poverty. 


t.  An  Iron  cylinder  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  a  borins  rod.  In  which  the  earthy 
malten  are  colfected,  or  mumrlw),  In  the 

Kxeia  of  linking  iti&tU,  well!,  ai.  The 
ttom  !■  conical,  with  a  valveil  opening, 
through  whicb  the  earth  can  paa>  DpwardL 
■UarVi'iirle.t.  TocollectlnChelnlerlor 
ot  a  boilng-tool  called  a  nunr  (which  lee): 
uied  with  up. 

KlMntbl*  (mEi'erK-bl),  a.  IFr.  mMmtla, 
L  miaeroWtia,  from  miier,  wretched.  See 
MJ3SR-J   l.YelyDnhappy;  ■oflering  mlaary; 


i.  Caulng  unbapplni 
4.Veiy  pooT' 


EUudvlhre,HiEjr7HUrmEDf  Dt^Jtrt. 
1th  nileery;aboandlnglnmlMry: 
■-" a  miwroile  night— 


rthleaai  deapicable: 
KTdbU  oloudag;  a 

iVumWicomtiictenuBrtill.  JabnLi. 
G.Nlggaidly;mlasr1y.  [Obaolate and  Scotch.) 
Tbt  Uben|.|Kirt«d  mu  ft,  tn  Oie  opinion  of  thr 

STH.  Abjaot,  torlora.  fdtlable,  wretched. 

■DMnbleiMH  (mii'tr-a-bl-iiet),  n.  The  itate 
or  qnallt;  of  being  mliarable. 

Wlttaldr(mli'«r4-b11},ailv;  In  a  mlaerabla 
manner ;  unhappily ;  calamltonaly ;  veiy 
poorlyormeanlyiwratchedl]!.  'WbereyoD 
ahall^  ienuHTiiUvantartainad.'    5ir  P. 


'(ro!i-«r-i'ahon), 

*.*-rekl1i.(  To 
.   ..-lawronioblect 
altar*.'    Bp.  BaB. 
(ml-at-re^),  n.    L  The 


(mht.j-iektiv.t.  Toerectwr 


pealm  In  the  Koman  Catholic  chorch 
vice,  taken  ftimi  the  tItty-ieTenlh  Paalm, 
banning  In  the  Vulgala.  'JfiKrcre  met. 


pine,  pin;     nOla,  not,  n 


at  of  cleivy 
they  mlfftt 


Domlne'f'Fltyme,  OLord'Xottanpreaanted 
by  the  ordlnaiy  to  toch  matefaotora,  about 
to  Bulter  death,  aa  had  the  benant  of  cl 
allowed  them,  hi 
ihow  If  they  conld  i 


known  aa  the  Uiienre;  aa,  the  mberere  ol 
Allegrt,  ifai.— 1  A  projecting  bracket  on  the 
ander  aide  of  a  hinged  seat  in  a  atall  of  a 
church;  the  Hwt  and  bracket  together.  The 
bracket  larved  as  a  reit  lor  a  peraon  (tend- 
ing, the  Beat  being  turned  up.  Alao  oallad 
JfiaeHurdia. 

HlMTlOOrde,)  n.  [Fr]  l.  Ueroy;  pl^. 
Ctaucar.— 1.  Same  *■  JfiMrioonfia,  i  and  & 

B[ll«alOOrdla,  (mli'B-rl-kor"dl.a),  n.  IL., 
mercy,  fram  miNrinn.  lender -hearted, 
from  niier,  wratched,  and  air,  the  heart] 
J.  In  {aw,  an  arblttsry  Bns  hnpoaed  on  any 
person  for  an  offence,  to  called  beoanae  tha 
amercement  ought  to  be  bnt  •mall,  and  lev 
than  that  reqnDed  by  Higna  Charta r    ' 


d  dagger  naed  by  ■  knl^t  In 


Btroke.— S.  &imi ,  _ 

lIliarl7(ml'i«T-Ii),a.  Likaamlieilnhablla; 

pertaining  to  a  mlaar;  penurloua;  aordld; 

niggardly;  panlmonloua:  ■■,  a  muerlir  par- 

■on  or  a  parson  of  n£iirly  haUta. 
BQHI7(nili'Ar-q,n.  [L.  mterio,  trom  tnAer, 

wratched.    See  MISER.)    1.  Great  unhang. 

Dest;  axtcema  pain  of  body  or  mind;  wretch- 


, CAaueer. 

, —  ee-tim'X  n.      Dliregaid; 

mmHSiuite  (mU-eCUm-ltX  e.t  To  eaCJ- 
mate  arroneonily.  '  While  we  mittttiinMe 
the  Teat,  and  probably  nndenaCa  their  im- 
portance.'   J.  &  MiU. 

Klsencmild  (mla^kB-poundO,  v.t.  To  ex- 
poond  erroneooaly. 

l(iMxpi«Ml4m(mia-eka'pra'BhonXn.  Wrong 
or  improper  exprstalon.    Saxter. 

Wafklth  (mlB-iathO,  n.  Want  of  lallb  or 
truit;  dlatnut 


IMUr<mla.|»l'X  I 

Incklty.    Spentr. 


i.    To 

wt  (mli-fitO.  «.  ni  fare;  n_„.., 

'The  whole  occailon  of  hli  late  nuiA 

HfiSlira'KmlB-lar'X  e.i     To  fare  111:  k 
wrong  cr  do  nrong;  to  be  nulorlun 

I^COu^t  (mle-fAr'lng], 


HlifUlllOB  (mli.fa'BhonX  v.t.  ^tOTnt 
winag.     Hakeuiill. 

Hlatauvica  (mia.fe'i(uia\  «.  (JTi^  lor 
Fr.  prefli  tnei,  wrong  (L.  mintM),  and  fait- 
nnce,  from/iiir«,to(fo.1  In  (au,atnwpaaa; 
a  wrong  done ;  alio,  the  improper  pertonn- 
ance  of  lome  lawful  act     ITAarton. 

mifWfor,  ]ll]iife>I0r(BilB-fe'i<a-),ii.  Inlaw, 


tmli-fe'iani),  ti.     Bame  ai 

Milftanina. 
IDdWgItt  (mla-fan'],  e.i    To  feign  with  111 

dealgu.     SptiiKT. 
■Ufit  (mft-fltO,  n.    A  wrong  or  bad  Bt;  a 


OlIOTm  (mlB-Jorai'),  V.  L    To  make  of  an 

'orm;  to  put  in  en  111  ihape.     SvtTuer. 

i-a'ihonXn,    An 


regularity  of  totmation;  malformation 


WSrCOtTUHATS 


ISBiBUIanuiia.— £.  Unfoituiuta.  [Scotch.] 
■llfiVtuiM  (mlt-fortan).  n.  lU  totMne; 
HI  lock :  caUiDitT:  ■oma  icoldBit  that  nn- 
IndkUlijF XTkU onta oandltiDB  In  1U<:  u. 
bebuluaniit^ailuMotlHiDghlipraparl;. 
■AmuedBtmjn^fDTtHiiu.'    ahat. 


—XUfortant,  CulmrUf.  Ditatttr.  Mitfar- 
Ahx  \»  tha  mora  BflDeiu  t«rm,  and  In  Iti 
vIdHt  lus  inclade*  botb  the  oEDen.  A* 
nosralljr  mod.  bowenr,  tt  >■  ■pplled  to  nn- 
loiranl  ersnti  ot  ■  leu  tmete  kind  a)r«ctliig 
IndlrldnnlL  Oakmity  li  applied  to  ^nU 
pobUc  or  twnllT  mUortanet  Implying  vide- 
mmd  mlKblH,    A  dimtter  li  in  Dnlovvd 

» II.  J .  importtnco  eflec- 

•  k  putlcalir  plan. 


Sra,  Hlihap,  mUchance,  niludraatim,  HI. 

harm,  calamltj.  dliaitar. 

ItOmMor^nVv.l    To  till  out 
elj  or  nnliappUT:  to  tail  or  mto- 


oanr.    Staa. 
XlifbTtaBad  (mb'^orVlndX  a.    Cnfortui 

ate.     -AmMirfiiMriwadlook.'    JfWon. 
MbftnriTatr  ■'t    TombglTe.    Chaattr. 

wrongly  or  ainlia.    Sir  T.  Men. 
Mlaiotl  (mii-gcf  >,  p.L    To  t«t  wTonglj  □ 
nnlawfullj;  to  pnwom  b;  nnlawfDl  nuani 

■DaBiTa  (nli-glT').  ■.(.  pni  mC^Tata;  pp 

—  ■'--' — ,  mitgivina.     l.tTo  giTO  o 

laitd~t.To  f"  -"-  ■'"'■■ 


otalMt.  'Whoaoco 


ohjMt.  ■' 
JfOtoa. 


dona,  and  miwiiingt. '    Sanlk 

WiMfO  (mli'BA'X  V'^  1.1  To  go  wrong:  to 
go  Mtray,  Oiauttr;  Sptiitir.—%  To  mli- 
euTT.     Carl«li.     [Ban.) 

MU«bll.milO,IPP'0lmiva.(]i)iwWT0llg. 

lOaCOttall  (nli-got'n).  a.  rnjiutly  ob- 
tnlnad.    SftratT. 

flljlo  adndnlitcr  nntalthbllT. 

Dkncel  Onli-gnVtni-ani).  n.    Ill 
ntl  dliordsr;  Imcnliilly.   Spin- 


mapimiliiMnt  {nla-gn'Ttm-maDt).  n. 
1.  Bad  ulmLiiLitnitLoii  or  tnanagcmint  ol 
pubUcarnrlvata iRalia.  ' Pnhllc m(^pi«™- 
tncnL'  Sir  IT  RaUigK.  'The  mtnnani- 
•>wl  of  Janw*.-  MaauUay.—X  Want  ol 
mtimlnt;  Imgularlty  In  condoct;  iDoaa 


■URTUIla  (mll- 

iainpag\1,  e.t.  To  mao^a 
■>  ipdl:  to  nmpla;  to  hu- 
rW.  Salt    [gooldi-l 


1t\fxMt  (mla-gld'),  I.e.  pr«t  A  pp.  mO- 
mtided;  ^^.  mitff^tairiQ.  1.  To  lead  or  gulda 
mtaamr;  to  dlroct  111;  to  direct  to  a  wrong 
purpoao  or  and;  aa,  to  mitsfi'U  ttaa  under- 
atandlng  or  ml  ad. 


ll£SrSdMt(m]a.gld'ad),p.anda.  Ledaitray 

brevll  coimiel  or  wrong  direction;  ai,  narer 

WM  ptinco  n>on  mfnuiifed, 
mifnldlnglr  (mla^d'lng-li),  odi.   Innoh 

a  wajr  aa  to  mltlaad. 
IDint^l  *.(.    To  mlvnide.     Chaueir. 
MlfflJLlUlH  (mla-hui'dli,  v.t     To  maltreat 

Sit  r.  Hart. 


IFor  ml^^juittr,  that  la  mli- 
aOTentura,  aunter  being  a"  -*''  '*-«  -'  --* 
MHCuFi;  tha  lona  tuCksMi 


Btn.  lUafoitune,  mlacbanoo,  acddant,  dii- 

■iter. 

MlataunMII  (mit-hap'nl  n.v.  To  happen  IlL 
^Ahiiid  Int  to  thFmwfTai  the  like  mithap- 

pen  mIghL'    Speruer- 
HlallMiplllct  IV.     FalUni   oat  amlaa 

Oaucer. 
m.tim-  (mU-hir^.i.t.    To  mlatake  In  hear- 

imlih'maah),  n.     [A  rednpll- 
irmcd  tromoralliMtonuulL] 


XUhmM'blttar  [mlih'mS-blI-t«r].  a.    Tha 
mnt  nrannunDulaceoIu  plant.  Oiplu  rota, 
nUlnoui  teij\oT,t  {the  HM- 


fnundlnthamu 

•Ma  hlmlon  U» 

held  In  hi^  eilcem  In  the  EaM  H  a  tonic 

and  itoraachlo. 

MUhnk  (mlih'niX  n.  [Heb.  inMniU,  re- 
petition, •iplanallon,  trom  (AdndA,  to  re- 
noLl  A  collectiou  or  dlgeat  ot  Jewldi 
tradlUona  and  eaplanatlona  of  Serlptun. 
The  Jawa  pretend  that  when  Ood  gara  tha 
written  law  to  Uoaea.  ha  gaia  him  alao  an- 
other, not  written,  which  wai  preaerred  b; 
tradition  among  the  doctort  of  the  lyna- 
gopn,  till  SabbDehndah  .innuuned  thaAoly, 
ndueed  It  to  writing  aboDt  tjte  end  of  the 
•econd  cmtorr  a.  D.  The  Mluuia  la  dlrldad 
Into  alx  parta;  tha  Arat  relalea  toagrlcut- 
tura :  the  aecond  regnlalca  the  manner  of 
obaarrlng  letUvalii  the  third  treati  ot  wo- 
men ana  matrimonial  caiea:  the  foorth  of 
loaaea  In  trade,  Ac;  ths  Bfth  !•  on  obU- 
Hona,  •acTlOcea,  Ac  i  and  tha  iliUi  traili  of 
tha  MTeral  aorta  of  pnriBcatlon,  Spelled 
a]»  MiKhno.    B«e  Tukdd. 

BIliIuilo  (mldiUk),  a.    Feitatnlng  or  relat- 

pn«tni»|ftnaMim  (  (mli-tni4jln4''ihon).  n. 
Wrong  Imagination  or  conception ;  delo- 


Dvt  IndhEiurton  loohapon  ttm  HO- 
miiOmviiiMlH  pndiKel  In  (hu 


—  ■-•!:;- "r:K**^iS   TOWIIO 

Improve  or  make  a  ODod  nie  of ;  to  mlaapply; 
*„  .vh^-  ..  *«  «?..^-.»-».  rt.«*^  talenta. 


, (mli-lm'prOt'menty  fi 

III  ui  or  employmenti  application  to  a  bad 
pntpoae:  mliapplicatlon.    BoiM. 
WlTfil<1tn*  (mt-inAlin-),  t  L    To  canae  to 
Incline  wrontly;  to  gtra  a  bad  direction  or 

]lllllllkr(nl»'tn-f^«.t.  To  Inter  wrooglr. 


(mla-ln-l«rO,  i.i.  1 
Iftgillfiirm  (mli-ln-torm').  i 


,as 

facta  loi  aa.  ha  mfi- 


Wroog  inlomatlon;  talieac 


4"rfioni  n. 
unt  or  Intat- 


(mli-ln-form'*rV  n.     One  that 

£VH  wrong  Information.     '  The  ilanderoni 
ngnaiof  nlimiritifDrwiara,'    Bp.  Natl. 
WillUtniOt  (mli-ln-atnikt').  >L    To  in- 
•Inict  «md««.    BOBttT, 
Ht*tlUtni(itlO&   (mli-lfl-itruk'ihon),   n. 
Wrong  Initnictlon.     Dr.  E.  Mm. 
"'  '      '"  'mli-ln-torii-loni),  ». 

Ion.— 1.|  MluindentaDd- 


Wrong: 


lilt  (mit-ln-tend').  kL    To  n 
u..;^,  u>almltL 


ili-lnrn 

determination. 

Hldun  (mia-ken);  e.l. 
be  Ignorant  of.    [Scotch. 


IUatonl(mlrtBn),n.  rFormb»i(=MttMaX 

■llkuillllic  I  (mla-ken'IngX  n.     In  taH, 
wtongfnl  cilatioD.     Whartan. 
ltlid(Sl(mliWn),n.     A  Uttia  bagpipe. 


mitkindlfd  heat  ot  k 
mli^ntf),  «.' 


la  unnilT  ^ 
Not  Id  kno 


mdlU(mla-U'},i.l.  1.  Tolaylnawi 
place;  to  lay  wrongl;. 

1.  To  lay  In  a  plao*  not  rac»lleet«d ; . 

hare  nldafd  m;  poraa  and  cannot  lai 
hand!  on  It 

MUUrer  (mla-ll'to),  n.  One  Ihat  mli 
or  lajii  In  a  wrong  place ;  one  that  Ii 

■Oil*  (mli'lt,  v.i.  [Dim.  and  frvq.  1 
m(il;  properlr  MlMk:  tninla  la  a  dk 
altered  lorm.]    To  rain  In  mn  turn  oi 


KUIaMl  (mla-lMO,  tt.  pret  A  pp.  n 
To  lead  Into  a  wrong  way  or  path ;  ti 
aatiu;  to  golda  Into  error;  to  can 
miudie;  todecolTe.     'Llghtathat  di 
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A  thousand  external  details  must  be  left  out  as 
irrelevmnt.  and  only  serving  to  distract  and  misUad 
the  observer.  Dr.  Caird. 

^Mittetid,  Delude.  Mitlead  means  to  lead 
wfonff ,  bat  does  not  necessarily  implv  design. 
Delude  irapHes  intention  to  decdve,  and 
that  means  are  used  for  that  purpose.  We 
may  be  mitled  through  ignorance;  bjit  we 
are  deluded  by  false  representations. 

yf^ill^^fr  (mis-16d'6r),  n.  One  who  mis- 
leads or  leads  into  error.    Shak. 

^^■lAttiHwg  (mis-Idd'ing),  p.  and  a.  Lead- 
ing astray ;  leading  into  error. 

malear'd  (mis-I«rd')>  a.  [lit  mis-tanghi] 
Unmannerly ;  miaddeToas ;  ill-taught. 
[Scotch.] 

MlBleam  (mis-IdmO,  v.t.  To  learn  wrongly 
or  amiss. 

MiBleamed  (mis-16md'X  a-  ^ot  really, 
usefully,  or  properly  learned. 

Such  is  this  which  you  have  here  propounded  on 
the  behalf  of  your  friend,  whom  it  seems  a  miS' 
teamed  advocate  would  fain  bear  up  in  a  course 
altogether  unjustifiable.  Bf.  hall. 

Misled  (mis-ledO,  pret  &  pp.  of  mitUad. 

MiBlan  (mislen),  n.    Same  as  Meelin. 

msletoe  (mizatd).  n.    See  Mistletok. 

Ml8ll|^t  (mis-Ut'X  v.t.  To  Ught  amiss. 
Hemck. 

Kisllke  (misUkO.  v.t  To  dislike;  to  dis- 
approve ;  to  have  aversion  to ;  as,  to  nii»- 
Uke  a  man  or  an  opinion. 

MisUke  me  not  for  my  complexion. 

The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  Dumished  sun.    Shak. 

Lord  Steyne  also  heartily  misliked  the  boy. 

Thackeray. 

BOsllke  (mls-lIkO.  v.i.  To  entertain  dlddke 
or  disapprobation.    Milton. 

Mifllilce  (mis-lIkO,  n.  Dislike;  disapproba- 
tion; aversion.    Shak. 

y^\iC\\\tPtr  (mis-Uk'drX  n.     One  that  dislikes. 

lliBlin  (mizainV    Same  as  Meelin. 

Kisllng  (mizOingX  n.  [See  MISLI,  v.t.]  A 
thick  mist  or  fine  rain.    BQ>U,  1551. 

Mi8lippen(mis-Up'enXv.t    [Scotch.]  L  To 

disappoint— 2.  To  deceive;  to  delude. 

I  hallins  think  his  een  hae  him  misit^n'd. 

Tannahm. 

8.  To  neglect  to  perform ;  to  pay  no  proper 
attention  to;  as.  to  miilxppen  one's  busi- 
ness.—4.  To  suspect 

I  thought  it  best  to  slip  out  quietly  though,  in  case 
she  should  mislipPeu  something  of  what  we  are  gaun 
to  do.  Sir  W.  SeoU. 

KidlTe  t  (mIs-livO.  v.i.    To  live  amiss. 
Mifllodgat  (mis-loJO,  v.t    To  lodge  amiss. 

Maretan, 
l^Bluok  (mis-lokO,  n.  HI  lack ;  misfortune. 

Wodn>vphe. 
lUlly  (misliX  «.    [See  MlSLl.]    Bainlng  in 

very  small  drops. 
mamiiVA  (mia-m&y).  v.t.   To  make  wTongly 

or  amiss;  as,  to  tniginake  a  dress. 
Mtmnimage  (mis-man'aJX  v.t.    To  mana^ 

ill ;  to  administer  improperly ;  as,  to  mu- 

manoLQe  public  affairs.    Locke. 
l^gmitiiagemeilt  (mis-man'iJ-mentX  n. 

HI  or  improper  management:  ill  conduct; 

as,  the  rMt/managemient  of  public  or  private 

affi^     *01d  miKmana^neniit  taxations 

new.'    Pope. 
Mi8inana«er  (mis-man'&J-^X  n.    One  that 

manages  uL 
msmark  (mis-m&rkO.  v.t    To  mark  with 

the  wrong  mark ;  to  mark  erroneously. 
lSisiliatc£  (mis-machO,  v.t    To  match  un- 

suitablv. 
Mftn^V^llin^^  (mis-mach'ment),  n.     A 

misalliance.    Jfrs.  Owe, 
HlBmate  (mis-m&tO.  v.t   To  mate  or  match 

amiss  or  imsuitably.    '  Not  quite  mwmated 

with  a  yawning  clown.'    Tennyton. 
memeanire  (mls-mezh'QrX  v.t     To  mea- 
sure incorrectly;  to  form  a  wrong  estimate 

or  opinion. 

Which  prefers  that  right  and  wrong  should  be 
iHismtasHrtd  and  confounded  on  one  of  the  sub- 
jects most  momentous  to  human  welfare. 

y.  S.  MiU. 

mamearartmeilt  (mis-mezh'ftr^mentX  n. 
Wrong  measurement 

MllllietT6,t  v.t  To  spon  the  metre  of  by 
writing  or  reading  verses  iU.    Chaucer. 

Miawm^  (mis-namT,  v.t  To  call  by  the 
wrong  name. 

Mlimoiner  (mis-nO'm^rX  n.  [Prefix  mie, 
from  O.Fr.  met,  wrong  (from  L.  minue, 
lessX  and  nommer,  to  name.  ]  1.  In  law, 
the  mistaking  of  the  true  name  of  a  person 
in  some  writ  or  document  An  error  in 
the  Christian  name  of  the  defender,  though 
otherwise  correctly  designated,  is  fatal  to 
a  Bimimons.  Misnomers  in  proceedings  are 
now  frequently  amended  by  the  court,  pro- 
vided the  other  parties  have  neither  been 


misled  nor  prejudiced  by  thenL— 2.  A  mis- 
taken or.inappucable  name  or  designation; 
a  misapplied  term. 

The  word  'synonym*  is  in  fact  a  misnomer. 

tVhaiefy. 
Is  Pompev's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  f 
Had  TncSes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  t^  Homer  f 

Si.  Sfftith, 

BQmomer  (mis-nd'mdrX  v.t  To  designate 
by  a  mistaken  or  inapplicable  name;  to 
misname.    Riehardton.    rRara] 

BUsniimber  (mis-nimi'bdr),  v.  t  To  number 
or  reckon  amiss ;  to  miscalculate.  '  Which 
might  well  make  it  suspected  that  the  armies 
by  sea,  before  spoken  of,  were  mitnumbered. ' 
Jtaleigh. 

MisnnrtnTe  (mis-ndr'tilrX  v.t  To  nurture 
or  train  wrongly.  '  Parents  mitnuriuring 
their  children.^    Bp.  HaU. 

KlBObedieiloe  t  (mis-d-bd'di-ensX  n.  Erro- 
neous obedience,  or  disobedience.    Milton. 

msobserye  (mis-ob-iArvO,  v.t  To  observe 
inaccurately ;  to  mistake  in  observing.  '  If 
I  mieobserve  not'    Loeke. 

KlBOlMeirver  (mis-ob-z^rv'drX  n.  One  who 
observes  Inaccuratelv  or  imperfectly. 

Misogamist  (mi-sog^-istX  n.  [Gr.  miaed, 
to  hate,  and  gamot,  marriage.]  A  hater  of 
marriage. 

ifiMAgnvny  (mi-iog'a-mfX  n.  [Or.  miaed,  to 
hate,  and  gamoe,  marriage.]  Hatred  of  mar- 
riage.   Lamh. 

lUsogyilist  (mi-sog'l-nistX  n.  [Or.  mi»e6, 
to  hate,  and  ^yni,  woman.]  A  woman-hater. 

The  hardest  task  Is  to  persuade  the  erroneous 
obstinate  mistfrvnist,  or  woman-hater,  that  any  dis- 
course acknowledging  their  worth  can  go  t>^nd 
poetry.  WhUlock. 


lUsogyny  (ml-sogl-i 

Hatred  of  the  female 


mi-sogl-niX  ^ 
sex. 


[  See  above.  ] 


It  b  mise^yny  rather  than  misogamy  he  affects. 

iMntb. 

mgoplniont  (mis-o-pinl-onX  n.  Erroneous 

opinion.    Bp.  Ball. 
lUBOrdert  (mls-or'ddrX  v.t    To  order  ill; 

to  manage  erroneously ;  to  conduct  badly. 

Shak. 
Miflordert  (mis-or'ddrX  n.  Irregularity;  dis- 

orderlv  proceedings.    Camden. 
KlBOrderly  t  ( miM>r^ddr-li  X  a.    Irregular ; 

disorderly. 
Misordlnatioii  (inis-or'dln-&''8honX  n. 

Wrong  ordination. 
Misotneism  (mi-soth'S-izmX  *^    [Or.  tnttov. 

hatred,  and  thtoe,  god.]    Hatred  of  Ood. 

De  Quineey.    [Rare.] 
Mispasslont  (mis-pa'shonX  n.  HI  or  wicked 

passion  or  strong  affection. 

But  I  say  unto  you  that  not  only  the  outward  act 
of  murder  is  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  the  inward 
mis/assion  of  the  heart  also.  Bp.  Hail. 

Higpasrt  (mis-p&'X  v.t    To  discontent;  to 

dissatiisfy;  to  displease.    Oower. 
MiqMaiBet  (mis-pensO^  n.     Same  as  Jft»- 
.»pen$e. 
lCl8per06ptiOli(mis-];)dr-sei»'shonXn.  Wrong 

perception. 
HlspcarBtiade  (mls-p6r-«w&d'X  v.t  pret  & 

pp.  mitpersuaded:  ppr.  mispemadtng.   To 

S9rsuade  amiss,  or  to  lead  to  a  wrong  no- 
on. 

lUspenaaBfVIeneBB  (mls-p«r-8wa'zi-bi- 
nesX  n.  The  quality  of  not  being  persuad- 
able.   Abp.  Leighlon. 

Mispenuaiion  (mis-p^r-sw&'chon).  n.  A 
false  persuasion;  wrong  notion  or  opinion. 

lUspikeL  Mispldkel  (mis'pik-elX  n.  [O.] 
Arseniciu  pyrites;  an  ore  of  arsenic,  contain- 
ing this  metal  in  combination  with  iron, 
sometimes  f  oimd  in  cubic  crystals,  but  more 
often  wiUiout  any  regular  form. 

Mifplftft  (mis-pl&s'X  v.t  pret  &  pp.  mis- 
placed;  ppr.  m%»plaeing.  To  put  in  a  wrong 

C'  ^;  to  set  on  an  impro];>er  object;  as,  the 
k  is  miMpHaced;  he  mUplaced  his  confi- 
dence. 

ill  have  this  crown  of  mine  ait  from  my  shoulders 
Before  111  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced.     Shak. 

miplaoomailt  (mis-pl&s'mentX  n.  The  act 
of  misplacing  or  putting  in  the  wrong  place. 

Mlnilimd  (mis-pldd'X  v.i.  To  err  in  plead- 
ing. 

MliplftEilillg  (mis-pIddlngX  n.  In  law,  an 
error  in  pleading. 

Mlspoini  (mis-poinf).  v.t  To  point  im- 
properly; to  err  in  punctuation. 

MispoHcy  ( mis-poli-si  X  n.  Wrong  policy ; 
impolicy.    Quart  Btv. 

Mispractioe  (mis-prak'tisX  n.  Wrong  prac- 
tice; misdeed. 

Miqprlnt  (mis-prinf  X  v.t    To  mistake  in 
printing;  to  print  wrong. 
!  Mltprint  (mis-prinf  X  ^    A  mistake  in 
I    printing;  a  deviation  from  the  copy. 


mBpriset  (mis-priz'X  v.t  [O.Ft.  mewpriae, 
a  mistake,  mjeaprenare,  to  mistake,  Fr.  m^- 
prendre,  mipriie—met(tTom  L.  minui,  lessX 
wrong,  and  prendre,  to  take.]  To  misoon- 
ceive;  to  mistake. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood : 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood.         Shak. 

KlBpriBion  (mis-prizh'on X  n.  [From  the 
above  verb.  ]  1.  The  taking  of  one  thing  for 
another;  mistake;  misconception;  misun- 
derstanding. 

Many,  mistaking  gradual  for  spedfical  differences 
amongst  orders,  nave  almost  doubled  their  true 
number  on  that  misprision.  Futler. 

2.  In  lavo,  any  high  offence  under  the  degree 
of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering  thereon. 
Misprision  is  contained  in  every  treason  and 
felony.  Mu^prieiom  are  divided  into  nega- 
tive and  positive;  negative,  which  consist  in 
the  concealment  of  something  which  ought 
to  be  revealed ;  and  positive,  which  consist 
in  the  commission  of  something  which 
ought  not  to  be  done.— Jftspmum  qfteUmy, 
the  mere  concealment  of  felony.— if upri- 
sicn  of  treason  consists  in  a  bare  knowledge 
and  concealment  of  treason,  without  assent- 
ing to  it  Maladministration  in  offices  of 
high  public  trust  is  a  positive  misprision. 
Mispruion  t  (  mis-prizh'on  X  n.  [  F^m  the 
verb  below.]  Undervaluing;  contempt 
[Rare.] 

Proud,  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift; 

That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 

My  love  and  her  desert.  Shak. 

Misprize,  IQBpriBe  (mis-prlz'X  v.t  [Mis 
sma  prize;  O.Fr.  mespriaer  (Mod.  Fr.  mi- 
priser),  to  despise,  to  undervalue,  prefix 
mes,  tn«»=L.  minus,  less,  and  priser^=L. 
pretiare,  to  prize.]  To  slight  or  undervalue. 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 
Misprising-  what  they  look  on.  Shak, 

O  for  those  vanished  hours  so  much  mispriMod. 

HulhoHse. 

Mi8lirooeedlxig(rois-pr6-sdd1ngXn.  Wrong 

or  irregular  proceeding. 
KlBprofess  (mis-prd-ies'X  v.t    To  make  a 

false  profession  of;  to  make  unfounded  jtre- 

tensions  to. 

Keep  me  back,  O  Lord,  from  them  who  misprtfesa 
arts  of  healing  the  soul  or  the  body.  Donne. 

lIi8profe88(mis-pr6-fes'X  v.i.    To  make  a 

false  profesuon. 
BUspronounce  (mis-prd-nouns'X  v.t  or  i 

To  pronounce  erroneously. 

They  mispronounced  and  I  misUked.     Milton. 

Mispronunciation  (mis-pr5-nun'si-a''shonX 
n.    A  wrong  or  improper  pronunciation. 

Misproporuon  (mis-pr6-p6r'8hon),  v.  t.  To 
err  in  proportioning  one  thing  to  another ; 
to  Join  without  due  proportion. 

MUqinrondt  (mis-proud'),  a.  Viciously  proud. 

Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  misproud  York, 
The  common  people  swarm  Uke  summer  flies. 

Shak. 

MisqaemOit  v.t  [Prefix  mis,  and  A.  Sax. 
evatman,  to  please.  ]  To  displease ;  to  dis- 
satisfy.   Chaucer. 

Misquotation  (rois-kwd-t&'shonX  *^  An 
erroneous  quotation;  the  act  of  quoting 
wrong. 

Misquote  (mis-kwOtO,  v.  t  or  i  l.  To  quote 
erroneously;  to  cite  incorrectly.— 2.  t  To  mis- 
construe.   [Rare.] 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks.      Shak. 

Misraiset  (mis-r&z'X  V.t  To  raise  or  excite 
falsely  or  without  due  cause. 

Here  we  were  out  of  danger  of  this  misraistd  fury. 

Bp.  HaU. 

Mlsrate  (mis-rat^  v.  t  To  rate  erroneously; 
to  estimate  falselv.    Barrow. 
Misread  (mis-rdd'X  v.t    To  read  amiss ;  to 
mistake  the  sense  of. 

BQsreceiTe  (mis-rd-s£v'X  v.t  To  receive 
amiss.    Todd. 

Misredtal  (mls-rft-slf  alX  n.   An  Inaccurate 
recital. 
I  Misredte  (mis-r6-s!t0.  v.t    To  recite  or  re- 
I    peat  incorrectlv.    Boyle. 
I  Misreidcon  (mis-rek'nX  v.f.    To  reckon  or 
compute  wrong.    Sir  W.  Raleigh;  South. 
Minre6konlng  (mis-rek'n-ing),  n.    An  erro- 
neous computation. 

MisreceUetoon  (mis-rek'ol-Iek^shonX  n. 
Erroneous  recollection. 
,  Misrefbrm  (mis-r£-form'X  v.t    To  reform 
I    amiss  or  imperfectly;  to  change  for  Uie 
worse.    Milton. 

Misregard  t  (mis-r$-g)lrd'X  n.  Misconstruc- 
tion; misapprehension. 

Here,  well  I  weene,  when  as  these  rimes  be  red 
With  misregard,  that  some  ra&h-witted  wipht 
.  .  .  Will  lightly  be  misled.  Spenser. 


F&te.  f&r,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  mOve;       tQbe,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abvne;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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HiirtfiiUlte  (mift-reg'Q-lit),  v.t  To  ngu- 
Ute  amiM  or  imperfectly.    Diekent. 

IIlMr«ilieail6(iiiIi-r6-h6nO,v.t  Toreheane 

or  quota  iDBocarateljr. 

He  wouide  make  you  ween  here  tlut  I  bothe  m<r> 
rtMmrst  and  miiconttnie.  Sir  T.  M^re. 

mirtiato  (miA-rd-lit'X  v.  t  To  reUte  talMly 
or  loMcorately.    BauU. 

mgrtlatlOIl  (mift-r6-U'ihon),  fi.  Erroneoiu 
relftlioii  or  lUtfTAtUHL 

MlsrttUglon  (mift-rfi-liJ'onX  n.  False  or  er- 
roneoui  religion.  'Branoed  with  the  in- 
famy of  a  Faganiah  mUrtligicn.'   Bp.  HaU. 

]Ilir(Bni0mber  (mis-rd-mem'bteX  v.t  or  i 
To  mistake  in  wnat  one  endeavoon  to  re- 
member; to  err  by  fallnre  of  memory. 
Loekg.  'If  I  mnch  mitretMmber  not' 
BoyU. 

mmnder  (mia-ren'd6rl  v.t.  To  render  or 
oonatrue  inaccurately;  to  mistranilate. 

Tbeyfthe  Pialms)  most  at  least  be  aOowed  to  coo* 
tain  pouihed  and  uuhlonable  expressions  in  their 
o%m  lamruase,  how  coarsel/  soerer  they  have  been 
mixrendertd  in  ours.  Agf/ir. 

Miirgport  (mla-r8-pgry>,  v.  t  1.  To  report  er- 
roneously; to  gire  an  incorrect  account  ot 
His  doctrine  was  mitrtporitd.         Htoktr. 

8.t  To  speak  ill  of;  to  slander. 
I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy; 

And,  on  my  tnut,  a  man  that  never  yet 

Did,  as  he  vouches,  mixrtfrt  your  Krace.    5hak. 

msreport  (mis-r^-pdrfX  n*  An  erroneous 
report:  ^  f«>e  or  incorrect  account  given. 

Ml«rt|>reiont(mis-re|;/r6-zent'0,  v.t.  Tore- 
present  falsely  or  incorrectly;  to  give  a  false 
or  erroneous  representation  of.  either  mail- 
dously,  ignorantly,  or  carelessly;  as,  to 
witMijfirtmnX  facts;  to  mitrtyrtuni  a  per- 
son's actions  or  words. 

MlTtpreiont  (mis-rep'rft-zent^),  v.l  To 
make  a  false  or  incorrect  representation. 
'Ordomy  eyesmivreiTresent'    Milton. 

lUirepTMeiltatlon  ( mis  •  rep'rd  -  sent  -  a  "- 
shonX  n.  L  The  act  of  misrepresenting  or 
giving  a  false  or  erroneous  representation. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  forbid  rash  judgments, 
and  cenaortoosnest.  and  a  mi/»X^»TMi«teMMf  of  other 
men's  actions.  yortin. 

S.  A  false  or  incorrect  representation  or  ac- 
count, either  from  mistake,  carelessness,  or 
malice;  as,  the  whole  pamphlet  consisted 
cAmitrtpretentationt. 

mirepTMeiltatlye  (misrep'rd-zent-a-tivX 
a.  Tending  to  misrepresent  or  convey  a 
false  representation  or  impression;  misre- 
presenttog. 

Mlirmn:Menter(mis-rep'M-sent-toX  ^  ^® 
who  misrepresents. 

Miireinite  (mis-rft-ptif  X  «•<•  To  repute  or 
estimate  wrongly;  io  hold  in  wrong  estima- 
tion.   MUton. 

Hiuxde  (  mis-rttl'},  n.  Bad  rule ;  disorder ; 
confusion;  tumult  from  insubordination. 
•Enormous riot  and  misrule.'  Pop4,—Lord 
of  mitruU.    See  Lord. 

Ininila  (mis-rOlOjeC  pret  A  pp.  mitruUd; 
ppr.  mitruling.  To  rule  amiss;  to  govern 
badly  or  oppnsstvely. 

Nor  has  any  ruler  a  rieiht  to  require  that  hto  sub- 
jects should  be  contented  with  his  misfovemment  by 
showing  them  a  neighbouring  prince  who  oppresses 
and  wturuUt  Car  more.  BrwttgfuMm. 

mimlyt  (mis-rttnx  a.  Unruly;  ungovern- 
able; turbulent.  'His  vnitrvly  tongue.'  Bp. 
Hail 

Mlu  (misX  n.  [Contr.  from  mufr«sf.  ] 
L  An  unmarried  female;  a  young  unmar- 
ried woman;  a  girL  'Little  masters  and 
mitsM  in  a  house.     Sw\ft 

The  withered  nM^TM^r/ how  they  prose 
O'er  books  of  travelled  seamen.    Tetu^ystn. 

X  A  title  of  address  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
an  unnuurried  female.  *lfi«f,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  was  appropriated 
to  girls  under  the  age  of  ten.  .  .  .  ifis- 
frsft  was  then  the  style  of  grown-up  unmar- 
ried ladies,  though  the  mother  was  living, 
and.  f6r  a  considerable  part  of  the  century, 
maintained  its  ground  against  the  infantine 
term  of  tnut.'  Todd.  [With  respect  to  the 
use  of  this  title  when  two  or  more  persons 
of  the  same  name  are  spoken  of  or  addressed, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity.  Some  give 
the  plural  to  the  name,  as  the  Miu  Smithi; 
others  to  the  title,  as  the  Miseee  Smith.)— 
8.  A  kept  mistress;  a  concubine.  'She  bemg 
taken  to  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  miss. 
Bvelyn. — 4.  In  eard-plauing,  in  the  game  of 
three-card  loo  an  extra  nand  dealt  aside  on 
the  table,  for  which  a  player  is  at  liberty  to 
exchange  his  own  hand. 
Mlu  (misX  v.t  (A.  Sax.  mieiian^  to  miss, 
mistake,  err ;  cog.  D.  and  O.  mieeen,  IceL 


tniwa.  Dan.  mifte,  to  miss,  to  do  without, 
to  fail,  Ac. ;  closely  connected  with  the 
Teut  prefix  mie.]  1.  To  fail  in  hitting, 
reaching,  obtaining,  finding,  seeing,  and  the 
like;  as,  to  nuit  the  mark;  to  misf  the  object 
intended.  *  If  vou  muss  an  office  for  which 
you  stood  candidate.'   Jer.  Tctylar, 

So  may  I.  blind  Fortune  leading  m«. 
Miss  that  which  one  unwortMer  may  attain. 

SAaJt. 
If  she  desired  above  all  thli^  to  have  Argalus, 
Argalus  feared  nothing  but  to  miss  Parthenia. 

Sir  P.  Suinfy. 
Nor  can  I  miss  the  way.  so  strongly  drawn 
By  this  new-felt  attraction.  Mi/tftt. 

He  blocked  the  doubtful  balls,  tmisstd  the  bad 
ones,  took  the  good  ones.  DicMtns, 

S.  To  discover  the  absence,  want,  or  omis- 
sion of ;  to  feel  or  perceive  the  want  of ;  to 
mourn  the  loss  of;  to  require;  to  desiderate; 
to  want;  as.  to  miu  one's  snuff-box;  I  miisea 
the  first  volume  of  Livy. 

Neither  misstd  we  anything.  .  .  .  NodUng  was 
iHisstd  of  all  that  pertained  to  him. 

I  Sam.  zxv.  %$,  n. 
What  by  me  thou  hast  tost,  thou  least  shalt  miss. 

Mittft. 
He  who  has  a  firm  sincere  friend,  nay  want  all  the 
rest  without  missing  them.  Sfuth. 

8.  t  To  do  without;  to  dispense  with. 

We  cannot  miss  him;  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  In  our  wood.  Shak. 

4.  To  omit;  to  pass  by;  to  go  without;  to 
fail  to  have;  as,  to  fnist  a  meal  of  victuals^ 

She  would  never  miss  one  day 

A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay.  Prior. 

—To  be  mining,  not  to  be  found :  to  have  dis- 
appeared.—To  mitf«(ai/«(fia«<.X  See  Stat. 
—TO  mist  cne't  tip,  to  faQ  in  one's  scheme 
or  purpose ;  to  fall  in  effecting  or  reaching 
a  proposed  object.    [Slang.] 

One  has  had  it  very  sharp,  actly  runs  rif^ht  at  the 
leaders,  only  luckly  for  him  he  misses  his  /i>.  and 
comes  over  a  heap  of  stones  first.  T.  HMghes. 

MlBS  (misX  v.i.  1.  To  faQ  to  hit,  reach,  ob- 
tain, and  the  like;  to  fail;  to  miscarry. 

Flying  bullets  now, 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow ; 
They  miss,  or  sweep  but  commoo  souls  away. 

tVatlir. 
Men  observe  when  thlt^  hit,  and  not  when  they 
miss.  Bacon, 

The  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed.  Miiton. 

Formerly  sometimes  with  of. 

On  the  least  reflection,  we  cannot  miss  anthem. 

AUerbHry. 

tidas,  dost  thou  betray  me  with  a  klsset 
anftt  thou  finde  helle  about  my  lipsf  and  tnisse 
(y  life.  Just  at  the  gates  of  life  and  bllsse. 

G.  not  pert. 

2.t  To  go  astray;  to  go  wrong;  to  err;  to 

faU;  to  sUp. 
Amongst  the  angels,  a  whole  legion 
Of  wicked  splriu  did  fall  from  happy  bliss : 
What  wonder,  then.  If  one  of  women  all  did  miss  f 

SpeHser. 

MlBS  (misX  n.    1.  A  failure  to  hit,  reach, 
obtain,  and  the  like.  — 2.  Felt  loss;  loss; 
want 
There  win  be  no  great  miss  of  those  which  are  lost 

LocJ^e. 
&  t  Mistake;  error.  'Without  any  great  misf 
in  the  hardest  points  of  grammar.  iiscAam. 
[Bare.]— 4. t  Harm  from  mistake. 

And  dKNigh  one  taH  through  heedleM  haste. 
Yet  Is  his  miss  not  mickle.  Spenstr. 

—A  mite  it  at  good  at  a  mUe,  a  phrase  sig- 
nifying that  if  one  is  missed,  as  by  a  bullet 
from  a  firearm,  it  does  not  matter  by  what 
distance  he  is  missed. 

msial  (mis'alX  n.  [L.L.  miisals,  liber  mit- 
talit,  from  musoL  the  mass;  Fr.  mittel,  Pr. 
missal,  Sp.  mital.  It  messais.  See  Mass.] 
The  Boman  Catholic  mass-book. 

HiiMd  (mis'alX  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mis- 
sal or  Boman  Catholic  mass -book.  'The 
missaf  sacrifice.'    Bp.  HaU. 

MiMay  (mis-s&'X  v-^  L  To  say  or  utter 
wrongly  or  amiss.  Dontis.— 2.t  To  speak  111 
of;  to  slander.    Chaucer. 

Mluayt  (mis-sft"),  v-^  ^o  Kptsk  HI  or  mis- 
takenly.   Hakewia. 

BUssayer  (mis-s&'6rX  n.  One  who  missays; 
an  evil-speaker.    Chaucer. 

Mlsseak  t  (rais-sdkO.  v.  t  To  seek  or  search 
for  in  a  wrong  way  or  wrong  direction. 

And  ret  the  thing  that  most  is  your  dedre. 
Yon  do  misseeJt.  Wyatt. 

MiMeemt  (mis-s6m0.  v-i  L  To  make  a  false 
appearance.  Spewter.—X  To  misbecome; 
to  be  misbecoming.    Spenter. 

MlSMl,  Ifluel-IhniBli  (mis'el,  mis'el- 
thrushX  n.  [From  its  feeding  on  the  mtsfls- 
toe;  comp.0.mw(ei-<iro«seZ,the  missel- thrush 
—fnitUii,  mistletoe,  and  drotnl,  thrush.]  A 
species  of  thrush,  the  TurdtMvtfeivortis.  See 
Thrush. 


SUss^ldlnet  (mis'el-dinX  n.   The  mistletoe. 

MlSMltoe  (mWel-tdX  n.    The  mistletoe. 

Mtuemblanoe  (mis-sem'blansX  n.  False 
resemblance. 

Mlssem6tre,ty.t.  SameaaJTitmetre.  Oftati- 
eer, 

WlllWlfl  (mis-sendO,  v.t.  To  send  amlu  or 
incorrectly;  as,  to  mistend  a  letter. 

MiBierve  (mis-sArvO,  v.  t  To  serve  unfaith- 
fully.   Bacon. 

Mlsiet  (mis-sefX  vt.  To  place  or  set 
wrongly,  unfitly,  unsuitably,  or  in  a  wrong 
position.    Baeon. 

luuliape  (mis-shiip^,  v.t  To  shape  ill;  to 
give  an  ill  form  to ;  to  deform.  *  And  hor- 
ribly missAapst  with  uglv  sights.'  Spenter. 
'A  mitthaped  figure.'    Pope. 

lUubape  (mis-ihip'X  n.  A  bad  or  incor- 
rect form. 

Mliahapen  (mis-ship'nX  p.  and  a.  HI 
formed;  deformed;  ugly,  'mitthapen  moun- 
tains.'   BenUeu. 

Mli8liapeiilyO»i*-<l^P^-UXa<'v-  In  a  mis- 
shapen way. 

MlBibapeimeM  (misnOiftp^-nesX  n.  The 
state  ofbeing  mlMhapen  or  badly  shaped. 

Ulillieatlie  (misndieTHO,  v.U  pret  k  pp. 
mittheatJud;p^T.mittheathing.  To  sheathe 
amiss  or  in  a  wrong  place. 

This  dagger  hath  mista'en,    .    .    . 
And  is  misshtathtd  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

Shak. 

mssl  (mis'sfi).  n.  [Ar..  Hind.1  A  kind  of 
dentrifioe  used  in  the  East  Indies  to  dve  the 
teeth  black.  It  is  a  mixture  of  gall-nuts, 
sulphate  of  copper,  steel  filings,  A^. 

Mimilcate  (mls-sih-k&tX  v.i  [L.L.  missa, 
mass,  and  L.  Jacio,  to  make.]  To  perform 
mass.-  MUton.    [Bare.] 

IQsaile  (misllX  a.  [L  mittUit,  from  mitto, 
mittum,  to  send,  to  throw.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing thrown:  fitted  for  being  hurled  or  to  be 
projected  nrom  the  hand  or  from  any  in- 
strument or  engine. 

We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart.     Ptfe. 
The  arrow  is  a  light  missile  weapon.     £/.  Horsisy. 

Uisaile  (mis'ilX  n.  A  weapon  or  projectile 
thrown  or  intended  to  be  thrown  with  a 
hostile  intention,  as  a  lance,  an  arrow,  or  a 
buUet 

JK\ma\rk»  (mising),  p.  and  a.  Lost;  absent 
fronTwe  place  wnere  it  was  expected  to  be 
found;  wantinff.  'As  once  Moses  was  on 
the  mount,  ana  misstn^  long.'    Jfifton. 

Tom  leaves  and  the  shoots  that  are  shortened  by 
the  pruner,  do  not  reproduce  their  nUssing  parts. 

^^   H.  S^eHctr. 

Mlgglxifly  (mis'ing-liX  a<f 9.  With  omission; 
notconsumtlv  or  continuously.    Shak. 

mufJlA"  (mi'shonX  n.  [L.  miatio.  a  sending, 
from  mifto,  to  send.]  L  A  sending;  the  act 
of  sending;  the  state  of  being  sent  or  dele- 
gated by  authority.— 2.  That  with  which  a 
messenger  or  agent  is  chaiged;  duty  on 
which  one  is  sent;  a  commission;  an  errand; 
as,  to  perform  one's  mittUm.  'A  soul  on 
highest  mistion  sent'   Tennyton. 

How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 

His  end  ofbeing  on  earth,  and  mission  high. 

8.  Persons  sent  or  appointed  by  authority 
to  perform  any  service;  particularly,  the 
persons  sent  on  some  political  business  or 
to  propagate  religion.— 4.  A  station  or  resi- 
dence of  missionaries;  the  persons  connected 
with  such  a  station.— 6. t  Dismission;  dis- 
charge from  service.    Shak, 

In  Cesar's  army,  somewhat  the  soldiers  would 
have  had,  yet  only  demanded  a  mission  or  discharge. 

Baeon. 

Stn.  Message,  errand,  commission,  delega- 
tion, deputation. 

MiMiOli  (mi'shonX  v.t.  To  send  on  a  mis- 
sion; to  commission. 

For  this  was  Risid  missioned  to  Uie  ship*. 

SoutJUy. 

MlMlOIiarlneu  (mi'shon-a-rl-nesX  n.  The 
state,  quality,  or  character  of  a  missionary; 
the  character  or  aptitude  which  qualifies 
one  for  discharging  a  mission. 

I  read  a  score  of  books  on  womanhood, 
books  demonstrating 
Their  rapid  insight  and  fine  aptitude. 
Particular  worth  and  general  missionariness. 
And  never  say  'no'  when  the  world  says  *]res.' 

a.  Ml.  ttrwwnnng. 

mnlOliary  (mi'shon-a-riX  n.  fFr.  misfion- 
naire.  SeeMlssiOH.]  One  who  is  sent  upon 
a  religious  mission ;  one  who  is  sent  to  pro- 
pagate  religion.  'The  Preabyterian  mit- 
tiotiary,  who  hath  been  persecuted  for  his 
reUgion.'    Sw^fL 

MlMiOliary  (mi'shon-a-riX  a.  Pertaining 
to  missions:  as.  a  miationary  meeting;  a 
mittionary  fund;  a  mittionary  society. 


oh.  eftain:     Ah,  So.  loM;     g,  go;     J,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  tdg;    wh,  irMg;    zh,  afuie.— See  Ket. 


■Inli  (mli'li).  n.     A  oolloqnlal  corruptlOD 
ai  contnctloa  of  MiHrea. 

Tflpf*  (mlslalil  a.    ISIa  ■  mlia:  prim; 

■ffeoted;  UcludiUlcBl     ComAiU  Mag. 
Ifl»riilinnw  (mli'ith-nH),  n.    Th«  act  of 

■SmUu  the  dn  at  ■  yoDng  mlM;  prlmncu; 

imip  aftecUUoa.      -Bj  cluvglng  mi  wltli 

dalllMrate  oaqoetiT  and  muiiiAnu)  In  my 

candact  toward*  tnii  man,'    T.Btet. 
XlHttt(mU-i!t0.ii(.     To  lit  III  or  mpu- 

t«cUj  on;  to  mliDocomfl.     CKauctr, 
IDiidra  (mm*),  a.    [Ft]   i.  Sont  or  pro- 

ceeding  from  Hine  auttLoritatlTe  or  offlcUl 


mlide.  'Them 


••pedallT.  In  Seolt  law,  a  letlet  iDtercbanied 
bataeeo  paitlea,  Id  which  the  one  partj 
often  to  bar  or  eell  or  enler  Into  anx  con- 
tnct  aa  certain  sondltlooi,  aod  the  other 
IiertT  accept!  of  thu  offer,  completing  tbe 
contract.— tlApenon  lent;  ameaaBnger. 
'DldglbemjmunKcuutDf  audience.'  SSak. 

MUiOOna (mlnonndl, u.!,  Toaonndamlia. 
aaO. 

Kluoy-bftrk  (mle'iol-Mrk).  n.     Ad  aio- 

[oQDdln  HawQalneaand  the  Papoaa  Iile*. 
the  powder  of  which  In  much  uaed  by  the 
Jananeae.     Called  alao  Matiou.baTk. 

k  (mU-tptkO,  v.i.    To  m  m  mla- 


To  utter  wiougljr. 

Id  mliifia*  biS^nBaed  •nrdi. 
ila-iptch'),  n.  AwTongipMch, 

(mlaepen.  i.t    To  rkU  wrong; 

write  or  otter  wlUi  wrons  ktten. 

~  palItaC(nila«pel1nAn.  Awnogipell- 

falia  oithofTaph*. 

pMld(ml>-V«Dd\e.(.  To  apeod  amiu; 

•atg  or  Dmnune  to  no  pnrpoM,  or  la  a 


■end'Ar),  n.    One  who 
, , lei  prodigalljr  or  tmpro- 

|l£llp«BMl(inl»pen^n.[Froninii(ninif.1 
Wnng  or  uhIm*  axnndlture;  waile;  111 
empwment  'A  wlllfnl  mufpeiue  of  our 
tfau,  labour,  and  good  hnmaur.'    Barmt. 


to  fan  of  going  about  trvm  ot 
WMt^  (mU-iteli-).  n 


M  {mli'mk-iM),  n    lU  m 

fallDn,    A>.  Ball. 

MWnggNiUli  <inli-n-]eat'yoQ),  i 
WROw  or  stU  annaMlou.   '  lliew  eba 
.  .  ■  nwt  would  lUD  win  yon  fmmuawKh 
mantrlckaotinOiwvHtioK'    Bp.  Boll 

MlrnnumMtton  (mfi-nun-k'ibm),  la.    a 
wrong  anmmallon 

WMBt,  IUa^(nlvi).  /''til  JS^  a  anil 
pbV-jellDw  mlnnal  oocorring  In  mall 

ntt.  tU.  fat,  ttU;       mi,  met.  hir;       pli 


pnra  lulphate  of  the  | 
wltli  other  nilphates. 
Unr  (mla^X  n.  LIl- 
leclsd  yoong  lady. 


de  of  Iron  mixed 


im^jwnif  (mia-um'ing),  n.    An  enur;  a 


_-„     _,  K.  a.  hwd. 

, ,. ._  [A.aai.  Lfl.  D.  and  8w,  mUC. 

IceLmlitr.  mUt,darkn«uof  thealr.)  I.Vli- 
Ible  watery  vipoar  nupended  In  the  atmo- 
nhere  at  or  near  the  lUrtace  Dt  the  earth; 
the  vapour  of  water  falllDg  in  veir  nnme- 
roua,  bat  fine  and  leparate^  almoet  Imper- 
ceptible drop*.  The  npour  o(  water  whan 
mbed  wlU)  air  of  the  aame  or  a  higher  tem- 
perature li  InTlalble:  but  when  the  tampei^ 


i.  SometblDg  wblch  dim  or  darkeui,  and 


Lcontnctlon 
LthnutEn'mL' 

Capable  of 

Ibe^"^^. 

le  bdllr  OB  aTurther  nuD't  irnhiDd; 


S.  To  concelre  or  onderatand 
to  mitondetatand.  mluppre) 
conceive;  to  regard  -"■ — '— 
facta  wanaut ;  to  m 


fIhUiui  an  the 
mL>]mlHB;  aa,  to  ntiitate 
onea  neamng-     'Doth  but  miita*i  the 
truth.'   Sliai. 

ThoL  mmi  wj  Ui«i,  itfiitmtt  nt  nut  B  mucli 

TTSlSk  my  i^^iinr  1>  tiuchcrou.  .»•*. 

S.  To  take  for  a  certain  other  peraon  or 

thing;  to  reoard  aa  one  when  really  another; 


It  To  take  away  WTDDEly  or  Improperiy:  to 

Srloln.   S-Jimion.—Telnmiilaken.(a)Ui 

prehended;  aa.  men  or  their  oplnloDa  are 
_.-^-.._.._..t ^  (ftJTomakeamla- 


piehsnd;  In  th 
longa  tolCiBtj 


X.  A  ilip;  a  tinlt:  an  error;  a  bluDder;  ^ 
wrong  act  done  unintentionally;  aa,  there  La 
a  mirlo^  In  the  acconnt  or  In  the  dale.— 
JVomitiAte,  unqoeellonably;  aiaoredly;  cer 
tahi^;  without  fall.  'For  It  wai  a  coU 
night  and  no  nueola.'    Dicktnt.    ICollOQ. 


IPrtlfcMI  (ml^tU'n),  p.  and 

eoBi;  Incorrect;  aa   a  miiCal... 

i.  Having  made,  or  labouring  under,  a  mla- 

take:  wrong;  u, -'- 

Inten  In  your  life. 

KlltaJnaUffmlB-ttk'n-II),  adv.  Bymlitaka. 
'The  grul  vlituca.  ai  iMy  an  miflatoilv 
called.'    GaldnHiiA. 

" -tik'«r),n.  One  who 


(mli-tik'big-lIX  ads.   Errone- 
teach  wmn^; 


HUtaUiwlTl  (mli-tik'big-ll) 
ously;  fafHly,    Boult. 
■Illt«acll{mli-t&li'},e.(.  Tol 


vend  humour.'    £kat. 
■latar  (mli'UrX  n.    [The  eoUoQalat  pro- 
'  tfoD  of  autttr,  fnnn  ita  greater  eaaa. 

-     -'  -       the  common 


uiMor,  a  trade 
or  occupauon,  alio  neea.  neceBlty;  A. 
m^tur,  a  tnde.  a  calling;  tram  L  mwAfer- 

Ui.iisTin.]  1.  Atrade.art  or  occupation. 
Oiaucer.  —  i.  Uanner;  kind;  lort-  'What 
mfieerwlghtiheHBa.and  whence  I-broughk ' 
Fairfax.— tt.  Need;  neceulty;  anything  ne- 

To  occaalon  Iom  to. 


(ralt-ttmt'}.  •.1.  To  term  ordano- 
mneonaly-  Shot. 
HUt«iTt  (mia^t^^n.  iaeeUUTBB,ab>ds.l 
An  art,  tiade,  or  calling. 
HUt-tloweT  (mlifflou-er),  n.  The  popnlai 
name  of  a  compoalte  plant  of  the  genoi 
^  '"      •    ■•        '  having  hear^ 

Wealamai 


ihaped  leavei  and  coryraba 


HKtfDl  (miannl),  a.  Oooded  or  darkened 
with  or  u  with  mliL  ■UUtfidtm'  Skak. 
iaiUllnk^i-thIngk'],e.iL   Tothlnkwrong. 

^^ihigk'),  I.I.   To  think  Ulol; 
— opinion  ot 


.    ia-tb»tT,  n 

thought: mlatalien opinion; error.  'Throngh 

error  and  muekeuoAt'    Sventer. 
UrthrlTefmle-UirivO,!.!  To  thrive  pooriy; 

(o  be  not  thrifty  or  proeperou*.    IForeufar. 
HlftIlIOW(mla-th[A0,a.L  To  throw  wKmgly. 


phrodite.J    Ainiall  ki 

tetael  between  a  lebec  ana  ■  laiooca.    jia- 

mJrai  Smiatk. 
HUUdet  {mia-tid'),!.!.    [A.a(x.  nEiKdOn.] 

1.  To  betide  aralaa  or  111 ;  (o  h«>paD  unt<a- 

tonatel/.— £.ToinffermlalortUDa.  CSumeir. 
KUtmwdt  (mlafl-hed).  n.     The  aUte  of 

being  mlity;  mlitlneaa. 
VlsW7<nilatl-l]X  adr.    In  a  mlaty  manner: 

dariily;  obacnrely,     '  Phl!oaoi*rei  vaken 

to  mutUy.'    CAaucer. 
lOitlnia  (mla-tlm').  o.L    To  tima  wrongly; 

not  to  adapt  to  the  tima.     '  Thla  mlittewd 

vaunt'    sir  W.  Scott.     'Golden  word*,  but 

mifftfned above  twelrabundredyeaia.'  Jfil- 

KtiUneu  (mlit1-net).  n.  A  *tala  of  being 
mlaty;  obecurity;  aa,  ntiiftnut  ol  weather; 

Vl*tiont  (mlifyon).ii.  [L.  mtatia,  amtiing, 
fromntiiliu.  SeeUIX.}  Tba  act  of  mixing, 
orlhaitateof  balngmlied  Sir  T.  Bmmt: 
BoyU. 

■IlgUtl«(mIi-l]t]),e.t.  TouUbyawnng 
tlUe  or  Dime.  ^ 

mitla  (mill),  e.l.  To  fall  hi  mlat  or  ve^ 
flna  drop^  a*  rain;  lo  mlala  or  mlnle. 

KlrtlatMdolilUln.  lA.  Sai.  Hiiitel-U, 
for  mutif-bin.  Ilka  IcaL  milletftfnn,  tAii. 
■einn,  meanlngatwlgoriproaL  Thename 
■oemi  to  mean  twig  of  dirkncaa  or  mlit.  *nd 


n  winter*.]    Tbe 


have  been  *L 

death  lymbollilng  tL,  .„. 

over  light  In  the  northen , 

Vi*mm  aJbvm  at  bat*nl*U.  net.  order  Lor- 
anthacea^  a  European  plant  growiDg  ptra- 
ilUcalty  on  varioui  tna*.  celetuiiIedoD 
aecannt  ol  the  rellglona  puipoaea  to  whloh 
It  wai  conaecrated  by  the  endent  Celtic 
UHtloni  of  Europe,  being  held  In  gtwet  van. 
eralion  by  the  Iimld*,  particular^  whoi  It 


U  yellowlih- 


b,bBUl 


fnan  flomn,  tha  - 
buib,  ud  nivwn 
whiu  barim,  wi 
vobituioB,   Tew 
■tmb  ia  Mid  to 
be    piopuntad 
bj  UrdL     It  li 
commcni  ttnon^h 
on  o«n*la  tp<- 

msb  u  >t>pt>- 
tn«i.bDtU*«rT 
■eldomCoondon 

itlUon*  iwud 
for  tb>  mSoe- 
lo«  MUI  rmuln 
In  0«Tsuii7  ud 
ZngtMid,*!  UK- 
tog  DDdar  It 
M  Ohrlittnai. 
Wrlttm  alK 
jr<il<tgt,JfiMV(- 

1  (inU. 


wKfaniu: 


To  tnlD  or  educate  unin. 


(mii'tnJX  B.     [It,,  n 

nuutrul,  from  naiBiv,  ft  mMter — proparlj 
tbe  mular-wlad.  1  A  Tkilent  cold  Dortli- 
mrt  wind  ennntnoad  in  Frorenoa  *nd 
-"■—  ■■'— '-ti^cwdBring  on  Uu  Hnlltw- 

jM,  tnit,  UoHom, 

„ lo  tbe  nuriner.    It 

blowi  wttb  gmtart  TialBDce  In  mntomn, 
winter,  end  eirljp  iprlss.  and  li  nuipoHd  to 
badnatothscaUeondenaadilrol  the  Alp* 
end  Cerennei  nuhlag  tn  to  inplilj  the  ti- 
eniun  ceoeed  \>j  tbe  beet  of^  tbe  vum 
iontheii]  proTlncat. 

lIMnuuUte  (mie-tmu-UIO.v.t.  Tolnna- 
Imta  erronaoiulj;  u,  tonittranelaCa  AGreek 

■litnililAtla&  (mle-bwu-U'ilion),  n.    An 


01  bmnilatlon  or  Tenlon. 


tHnilj,HhDol,fto.i  ohen  omreletlTa  loafp- 
Mnl,  itase.  m^^et,  or  the  like,  tod  tbe  femi- 
nine of  moeCtr.  ■  Public  Hhoola  proTlded 
wttb  tha  liFit  ud  kblart  mutan  and  Bui- 
tranu.'   Svtfl. 


lamafcooTtevpnttT 

naarij  eqntnlant  to  modani.-  now  eppUed 
only  to  Bunled  or  matronlj  voman.  and 
written  In  tbe  abbmlated  fom  if rt.  which 


MO  Indlecrlmloatalj,  wither 


illedto 


(mli'tTaaX  t.i.    To  wait  upon  i 
to  be  courting.    Darmi. 
-Vleae  (mla'troa-pii),  n.     A  chia 

_Ura  ol  maibtr-iiiiM, 


It « 

Itlt^a 


(mlt-tofalXn. 


„ liefect  In  the 

trieni  ■  talie  trial,  aa  when 

, Totntttruit     CSauaar. 

■nitrowImla-trtTe.i  To  dlitmit.  Goatr. 
[Old  EngUah  ud  Bcotch.] 
Wttmrt  (mla-tnut';!  n.    Want  of  conB- 


IQttrut  (mlB-bi]at[X  v.t  To  anapeet;  to 
doubt;  to  regard  with  JealcmaToriuaplDlou. 

cm  Citm.  ihu  tU  Dm'i  malaia  uS'^dra  JJrta 

Uitnutar  (mla-tniti'erX  a.  One  who  mlt- 

]llatnistnu<mla-tra*tVii1X  a.  Sntptcloai: 
doubtlu  i  wutlUE  conOdence.    Blialt. 

lOBtlnislftiUr  (m!a-tnutTul-ll).  »dv.  In  a 
mlitrualful  maiuar;  wltb  amplcion  or 
doubt     Wartur, 

KUtnutfUseufnil^'tnut^t-neiXn.  The 
ttaCe  orqnaUti  of  being  mlttnutfol;  lui- 
plclon;  doubt.  '  A  weahDeat  and  t  IIH(lrv(^ 
TiiJfUBoInifiell.'    Sir  F.  Sidnav. 

lIUtiTUtiQKl7jmia-trutt'liig-llX  ade.  With 


othla  Boufti 

lOMzTrt  (rolt-trjat),  V.I.  To  break  an  en- 
gtgement  with;  to  dlHppolnt:  to  brlia  Into 
wonble  or  cra^nilan  br  dltappolutlng ;  to 
dwatTeitonaellL  »rir.  SgeO.  [Beotcb.] 
mttma  taila4aD%  ■-''  lo  *••»•  wrons  or 
erroneontly:  to  pot  out  of  tune.     'Par- 


)  (mla-Uni'),  e.t     To  pertert 
.    .    ,    that  wolen  wiviturTH  the 
>  of  Chilat.-    Wiatii: 
(mlt-ta'tor),  e.C.      To  iutmct 


niitr  <mlat1),  a,  1.  Aoeompniled  or  char- 
tolailied  bf  mltti  oirerBNad  with  mliti 
ta.BiM'  weallier;  a  tnitti/  atnowberai  a 
nuKy  nuht  01  du.  'The  mldy  monntala 
topi,^  jkot.— S.  Dlm.obiean,orcIonded, 
aa  br  Bdat:  «a;  nla^  dghti  fa.  obicure;  not 
perrolcaeni;  at,  a  mtiTv  witter  or  treaUae ; 


lt(mla-nn'deT-itand'>  t.l, 
g;  to  mitUlte;  to  take  In 
M.  to  mir\mdtTtttaid  a  per- 
laiu  a  etatemut,  motlna,  &c.  'Mlatalie 
ud  minuiderttand  hit  meanbg,'  LMkt. 
rfl  TiTirt  ^rfrt!^*^^^^  Onle-iin'dmnind''A^  n. 
One  who  mliDodeMaiidB.    Blr  T.  Mart. 

error. —t.  DiaagnenMnt ;  dlDennee ;  dlMen-' 

tloni  qoarreL     '  JKtiuMUntaiulftv  woonc 
frleoda '    5w(n. 
]IlaniKto(mti-Ckrlta),a(tti.  [ILJ  lamuii, 

■Inmca  (mla-Oi'lJJL  n.    ni  uaaga ;  abuae. 

l^nM  (mla-di'),  v.t.     1.  To  treat  or  uaa 
Imprtverlj ;  to  oee  to  a  bad  purpoae. 

1.  To  abuie:  to  treat  111;  to  maltraaL 
**<"■■■  (mli-lki'),  n.     1.  Impnper  me: 
emplornHnt  In  a  wrong  way  or  to  a  bad 


ihoDld  punUi  tha  n 
by  itapplni  the  eon 
tary.— 1  Almaa;  lU  t 
■" *  (mla-Hi'niant),  n. 


(a«l) 
'BKak. 


■tniMr  (n 

neet.    'Wi _ 

dUridtt-i  In 
or  beneSt  which 


'n^Tfi?ir), 

"retched  mtnuurt  of  lanioaee.' 
'  '     laiD,  abuae  of  auy  liberty 


■IUwftle.ln.    A 
WawBadarl  V. 


t  (mU-wendT,  v.i  To  go  wrong. 
TblnK*  mUutmuelled  nuit  fi«di  mtn^Hd.  S/tmjtr, 
mnronUp  (iDUw«r-ahtp}.  n.  Wonhlp  ot 
a  wrong  objact  i  talie  or  corrupt  wontaip. 


HlxWonliliniBr   (mla-wtr'ahlp-tr),    n. 

One  who  muwonhlpa;  one  who  worihlpa 

wrongly.    Bp,  Ball. 
BIlgWrltBCnila-rK'Xe.t  To  willa  incorrectly. 

flp.  Catin. 
Hfalmmsbt  (mit-riil^  a.    Badly  wrought 

Mliy.    See  man. 

Hl«roln  (mli-jitk'),  e.1.    To  yoke  or  loin 

Improperly,    Miltan, 
laiMiatlaaa  (mit-ial'ua).  a.     Actuated  by 

falae  teaL      'Jlfuaoloua  peultenla.'     Bp. 

BaO. 
I^^n^tn.    (n.)   AmlUea:  agloi& 


■Ite  (mlt).  n.  [A,  Bti.  flUU;  eoc,  D.  mfU 
L.a.  mite.  Dan.  midc,  miU,  a.  WaCi— mile. 
Ferhapt  from  root  miii.  amall  (aea  UlHOBh 
■o  that  A.Sai.  mUe-mtau.)    ADtmecom- 

acopic,  animalt,  ol  the  cIkh  Aracboida  (iri- 
den).  and  dlTlalon  Aoarida.  fiometlmei  tha 
name  la  given  oaly  to  thcee  of  tbe  Acarlda 


mtndlblei,  ~  Some  bib  of  a  waudartng  chai 

the  bark  ol  Inai:  or  In  proriaioni.  ai  meal, 
cheeia,  pepper,  oc. ;  othera  are  atatloDary 
ud  paniitlc  on  the  ikln  ot  lailoua  ulmala, 
eoraetlmet  proving  of  eeilunt  lnla>7  to  them. 
Tha  cbeeH-mlta  u  the  Aearta  domatiau, 
tbe  Houi-mlte  A^arina.  the  augar-mlta 
A.  laakarinitt.  The  Itch.mlteli  SanopUt 
aoabiei,  Qa  gardan-mltea  an  of  the  aub- 


totniiait.    I 

moU,  an  atom ;  or  perhapa  aama  WOTd  aa 
a  imall  Iniect.  fnm  root  min,  tha 
mint  alao  occurring  (lae  above),]  1.  A 
piece  of  money;  a  amall  coin  formerly 
Dt  la  thli  Gonntry,  equal  to  about  one- 
"" "'"       "  ' — lU weight, equal 


to  otie-tweutleth  of  a  grain.  — &  Anythlni 

froveiblally  terj'  amall;  a  tbit  little  par 
da  or  quantl^. 


par. 


ab,  dWa;     Cb,  So.  loeA;     g,  go;     J,  job; 


I,  Ft.  ton;     ng,  tlngi 


Kttalla  (ml.tella),  n,  (Dim.  of  L.  mitra, 
a  mltie,  the  fruit  behiE  lomewbat  mitn- 
thaped.  1  A  genu*  of  North  American 
planta.naL  orderfiaxlfragaeeie.  Thaapedaa 

'    ■       lanta,  with  white  or  grten- 

ifta  of  round  haait^naped 
dl  adapted  for  tbe  front  of 


MUin' (mlTB'n),  A    Uothar.    [Scotch.] 
WthlOt  (mlth'lk).  a.     Mythic, 
ntlinw  (mlth'rat).  ».     The  principal  deity 
ol  the  ancient  Feiidtnt,  the  god  or  geniua  (A 


■>,  «1(;    wh,  MUgi   tb,  atnie.— SeeKn. 


„_ _j*  (mlth'rl^t),  B.     In  ji*«r.  Ul 

utldota  •gmlnit  poUon,  or  >  compauUon  In 
tonn  of  Uk  dectuiry,  mppiMed  tor '•*•— 


Uts  inloat  poUon 
titAi^afaf.  Ung  0 
itod  for  hli  knoD 


It  takta  lU  nams  from  _ . 
FoDtoi,  who  «u  wlabntwl 
ledga  it  polKnu  ud  (utldatM. 

—  Mithridali  miutard.      Soma  M  Pmny 

jnUirldatlo  (mlth-rl-dif  Ik).  D.  FerUIning 
to  Mlthrldata  or  to  mlthrldaU. 
Hitlatila  {mltl-gi-bl},  a.  Cipmble  of  baing 
mfuntad.  fiomna 
l[ltlgMlt(mi(1-nDt}.s.  Haftaning;l<Ditin: 
■ootblng;  allsvutliu.  Johiuon, 
nUnM  (nlti-glt},  v.l  pret.  ±  pp.  mSti- 
gatm;  ppr  niiiffating.  [L.  mitiao.  miti- 
jMtunhlomltlgata.tiomniilii.iaUa.]  1.  To 
■MflTlil*  OT  render  laaa  pBlnhil,  rlgoroiu, 
Intsnu,  or  HTere:  to  uauags;  to  lesaen;  to 
KbKta:  to  moderMta:  hj.  to  mitigaU  pAln  or 
to  mMgate  the 
liliMte  a  penalty. 
SAiLt.  'kit  vote 
Shot.     ■  That  1  miy  milvau 


grlet:   to  mflioaM 

MTarltioflhr 

'To  moigatt 
thli  (Mle.- 


tbairdoom.'    MOtim 

£  To  (Often, 
[B«re.l 
II  wu  Itill  Dptalsn  >lilc)i  miHrmUd  kkiE>  Into 

— JUoiiUa,  Mitigatt,  jLuaagt.    Ss> 

mtlntloil  (nilt-[-g«'ahon),  n.     The  act  ol 
mlUgatlr-     -"- '-     '  "-' — — '-J- 


its  of  being  mlUnl 
.   nent  or  diminntfon 
■nytliing  pkinful,  huih»  aarere,  aflUctli 

grief,    rigoi 

Inglo  alUriate.     Colgrmt. 
MlUntw<n)Ifl-git4r>iL    Ht 


Terity,    punlihmeat, 

refmlflflitlv),  o.  LanltlTi 
eTlate.     Cotg 
ntor<n)Ifl-git4i 
...en  mltlntea.    BvUk*. 
KtUntorv  (mltl-git-D-rl),  a.     Tending  to 
mitigate ;  aidtening     Sir  J.  Kactinliah. 
tfltlllK  KnUtlDg),  1.   [Frommtfa.l   A  little 
one:  ■Unnorendeamient.    SkiUna. 
■nUi-ETeon  (mi'Cii-grtnX  ".     Same  ai 
JFnuroU  Qrttn  or  SehitU't  Green, 
mtknl  (mit'knl),  n.     A  money  of  aooonnt 
In  Uorocm,  of  tbe  approilmate  ralue  of 

winCnil'tniXn.  [L.  and  Qr.  milra,  a  (luban. 
from  the  ahape  ol  (ha  aliell.l  A  gentu  ol 
mollnaca.  inhabiting  a  amall  and  pretty 
(nrtetad  ahell ;  the  mltrea.  The  ahelli  (- 
■"""  "       '  "  F  ol  pattenu,  and  th  . 

e>ei7  kind  ol  hue. 


Hilra  ftal^miii  (FoiH'i 


MItnlilB  (nii-ti«-ya),  n.  C^.  milniilk, 
amall  bit*  ol  iron  nr  copper,  giape^hot; 
O.Ft.  niUfU*  (r  Iwlng  epenthetic),  from 
mile,  a  Tory  imall  piece  of  money,  a  mite. 
See  Hits.)    The  biOlet  of  a  nUtridllaue. 

Wtnllle' (mlt-til').  v.t  pret  &  pp.  mU- 
milUd;  ppr.  tnitraOUna.  [See  the  noon.] 
To  play  or  Are  npon  with  a  mltrallleose. 


llltralimr(in«-ti:«-y«r>, «.    SimaMiftt- 

ltltTalll«au  (m«-tnl-t^).  n.  A  bnach- 
loadlog  gun  of  two  dlitlnrL  kind*.  The 
MaDtlgny-Cbrlitophe  mltraillooH  co     '  ' 

tidrty-uren.  either  bound  together  or 


principle  m 

with  the  b 
tqddlty.     : 


n  ordinary  fleld-plece. 
Inn  are  Died  In  conni 
Bch  endi  of  the  barrel*  that 
fired  Id  inccenion  with  great 
a  American  QatUng  mltnill- 


eoie  haa  fewer  barrela.  generally  tea,  and 
ai  many  locki  aa  barmi,  both  locka  and 
baneli  rerolvlng  together.    Aa  long  ai  (be 


gnn  li  anppUed  with  cartrldgea  the  opera- 
Uoni  of  tjtiig  and  eitracUng  the  carlndge- 
thelli  are  carried  on  automatically,  the 
lock*  playing  backward*  and  forward*  to 
the  cadUei&i  which  they  work. 
kntml  fmrtnily  n.  Pertaining  to  a  mitre ; 
mltre.—jrUmf  ealH,  tn  aiut. 


1.  The  head-dieea  ai 


nU  of  ladia. 
Alia  Minor: 


rem  on  the  bead  by  biihops  and 
I  (Including  tbe  pope),  cardinals, 
e  InttancH  by  abbota.  npon  sol- 


emn occaiioni.  or  by  a  Jewiih  high-prleat 
It  ia  a  aort  of  cap  pointed  and  clelt  at  the 
top,  this  form  btnng  auppoaed  to  aymboUie 
the  '  cloven  tonnuei'  of  (he  day  of  Pente- 
coat.  Thepope  haa  fonr  mlEree,  which  are 
moreor  lex  rich,  according  to  the aolemblty 
of  the  feait^ayi  on  which  thw  are  to  be 
worn.  TheBnelliharchbiahopaui'eaducal 
coronet  round  their  mltrea.  The  woid 
often  atanda  for  the  episcopal  dignity.  — 
>.  Same aajritr<-jDl>i(.—i.Aeomitei7el( coin 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,,  worth  al»ut  a 
halfpenny.coined  abroad  and  lurrcptltlouily 
Intrulucea  Into  England,  It  probably  re- 
celved  ita  name  from  bearing  the  figure  "' 

(which  ae 


;ot  tt 


»(mi't 


Vis. 


Hj  a  rauK  wmcu  enuuee  a  penoQ  tO  wear 
mitre.— 2,  In  carp,  and  orcA.  to  unite  at  a 
angle  olu';  to  join  with  amitre-Jolnt. 

Ultra  (mrterX  >.i  in  arek.  to  meet  in  a 
ml(re-]olnl. 

HltlV-b^  (ml-[«rbok».  n.  In  mrji.  a  box 
or  trough  with  three  ildea,  for  forming  mitre- 
Johiti.  having  cata  In  the  Terllcal  Jddei.  the 


It  laid  in  tht 

-       igh  th. 

Ji  the  mltre-jDlnt  in  tht 

.,.«...  Bee  UiTRi-Jonrr. 
BI]tr«d<mi'(4rd),7.and  n.  I.  Wearing  ) 
ml(re;  entitled  to  wear  a  mitre;  aa,  a  mUrea. 
abbot  — Jfifmf  obfrol,  an  abbot  eiempt  from 
thediocciaa'i  Joriidlctlon,  having epiecopal 
-- ithorlty  witlilii  bit  own  precinct*.    Such 


johiod  at  an  angle  of  .- 

■ntrv-dndn  (mmr-drin).  n.     A  drain  1h 

within  the  metalling  of  roada,  to  conv 

Uie  water  to  the  ilde-draina. 
mtre-JOlnt  (ml't*r-loln(),  n.     In  an*. 

diagonal  juncture  ol  two  plecea  of  woo 


■tone,  Ac., 

with  both  plK 
When     the     siu- 
taoet  ol  the  piece* 


lie  genn*  Halrella, 
n  (be  ihape  ol  tbe 


Wtra-Knara  <mn«r4kwir>,  n.  In  urfi 
an  immovable  bevel  for  ■(riklng  an  angle  at 
46'  upon  a  piece  ol  ttnlF  in  order  to  tU  being 


Mltra-woTt  (ml'Ur- 

w^rtV  ».    Same  aa  BMep'nap. 
mmtona  <mrtri-fonn),  a.    niitt.  reaem- 
hllng  a  mitn ;  conical,  hollow,  open  at  the 
baae.  and  either  entire  there  or  inegolarly 

ntrtaUBfrnl-trrni).!!.])!.  A  family  olproao- 


, (mit),  ti     [Abbrei. _ 

mitten;  alio,  a  covering  lor  the  band  and 
wrtit  only  and  not  lor  the  flngeia. 
IOtMn(mlt'n).n.     [Fr,  m((aT,«.  according 
to  Diei,  Liltr*^  and  Brachot  from  a  German 
root  algnlfying  mid  or1iaIf,ieen  in  O.  mitle, 

ton  being  *  kind  of  half  or  haU-dlrided 
■  "  '  ivering  for  (he  hand,  gener- 
..J,  worn  to  defend  it  from 
'  injury.  It  dUTera  from  a  glove 
In  not  having  a  eeparate  coier  for  each 
finger,  the  thumb  only  being  aeparated.— 
S.  A  cover  for  (he  forearm  only.-ToAaildll 
aithout  mittent,  to  treat  roughly.— T>?  get 
Ml  niHen,  to  be  Jilted  or  drscarded  a*  a 

I "inertcan,] — To  give  the  mitten,  to 

c  alover.    [American.) 

a  mifent),  a.    (L.  nitHnu,  rafllen- 

I  in(Ho,  to  lend.)    Sending  lorth; 

H  (min-mut),  n,     [L.weaend.] 

]  )  a  i>recept  or  command  tn  writ^ 

i..„,.    .  .  by  a  JuBtfoe  of  (he  peace  or  other 

prison,  requiring  him  toreceivo  and  bold  In 
aale-keeping  an  offender  charged  with  any 
crtme  until  ho  be  delivered  by  dne  course  of 

lb)  A  wrIC  for  remoTlng  records  from  one 

coart  to  another. 
Kltu  <ml'tOi  tk    (Brai.  mihiporonaa.J    A 

fowl  of  the  nuatlal  family  Craildii,  found 

In  Braiil,  the  Ifrax  mitu. 
jaty(DilVi),a.    Hartng  or  abounding  wilh 

mltei;  u.  miiy  checaa. 
Jfllz  (mtkt)^  e.E.  pret  &  pp.  mixed  or  mixt. 

(O.K.  n--—     '    "--    -----     -•-■-■■   —  - 


directly  from  the  Latin,  which  no  doubt  In 
fluenced  (he  form  of  the  Engliab  word.] 
1.  To  unite  or  blend  promliououaly,  aa  rarl- 
ouB  ingredient*,  into  one  maiaor  compound; 
to  mingle:  to  blend:  a*,  to  mix  Hour  and 
aalt  or  itour  with  tal( :  to  mu:  wines. 

E.To]ohi;  toaaaoclate:  to  onlte  with  in 
company. 

a.  To  form  by  mingling:   to  produce  iiy 

blcDdlng  different  InRredlenta.  'Hadatthou 


nta,  far,  tat,  fgll;        mS,  n 


'^hti;       pine,  pin;      iilSt«,  not,  m 
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pooDd;  M,  oil  and  water  wfll  not  mix  with- 
out the  intenrention  of  a  third  sobatance.— 
8.  To  be  Joined  or  auodated;  to  mingle;  aa, 
to  mis  with  the  mnltitade,  or  to  mix  in 
society. 

HehathminM/ 
Again  In  fiuided  safety  with  hto  kind.      ^ron. 

iw^aMi^  (miki'a-blj^  a.  Capable  of  being 
mixed;  miaoible. 

Mbcad  (mikat),  p.  and  a.  1.  United  in  a  pro- 
miscnottB  mass  or  oompotmd;  blended; 
joined ;minffled;  associated.— 2.  Promiscn- 
oos;  consisting  of  varioos  kinds  or  different 
things;  aa,  a  mixed  moltitttde.— iftxsd  ac- 
turns,  in  law.  See  AcnoJX.— Mixed  ratio  or 
proportion^  one  in  which  the  som  of  the 
antecedent  and  conseqnent  is  compared 
¥rith  the  difference  of  the  antecedent  and 
consequent  Thus  if  a:b::e:d;  then  by 
mixed  proportiona  +  ft  :a  —  ft ::  c+d :  e-d. 
Mixed  lawtf  those  which  concern  both  per- 
son  and  property.— ifixed  queetione,  ques- 
tions which  arise  from  the  conflict  of  foreign 
and  domestic  l&w^— Mixed  ttiMeete  qf  pro- 
perty, such  as  faU  within  the  definition  of 
things  real,  but  which,  nerertheless,  are  at- 
tended with  some  of  the  legal  qualities  of 
things  personal  or  rice  versa. 

MlxedlyCmiks'ed-UormikstliXadv.  In  a 
mixed  manner.    Smart. 

mzen  (miks'n),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mixen,  Prov.  S. 
mudpsn.  from  A.  Sax.  mix,  meox,  Prov.  & 
mux.  dung,  filth;  same  root  as  muck,  loeL 
myK]  A  dunghiU;  a  Uystaa 

To  pick  the  laded  creature  from  the  pool. 

And  cast  it  on  the  mixttt  that  it  die     Tennyspn. 


(miks'toX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
mixes  or  mingles. 

mzt  (mikstX  P.  and  a.    Ifixed. 

Wztle-llaxtie,   See  Mixtt-maxtt. 

MlTttlliMWil,  ifiTtiUfi^i'  (miks-ti-lin'd-al. 
milu-ti-lin'6-^X  «•  [I^  mixtue,  mixed,  and 
Itnea.aline.]  Contahiing  a  mixture  of  lines, 
right,  curved,  Ac. 

IDztlon  (miks'tyonX  n.  [L.  m4atU>,  mix- 
tionie,  from  miteeo,  mixtum,  to  mix.  See 
Mix.  ]  1. 1  Mixture;  promiscuous  assemblage. 
'Elementary  and  subterraneous  mixtions.' 
Sir  T.  Browne.— i.  A  term  used  by  French 
artists  to  designate  the  medium,  or  mor- 
dant, used  for  affixing  leaf-gold  to  wood  or 
distemper  pictures,  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
amber,  mastic,  and  asphaltum. 

Mlztly  (mikstliX  adv.  Same  as  Mixedly. 
Bacon. 

mxtare  (miks'tfirX  n.  [L.  mixtura,  from 
misoeo,  to  mix.  See  MlX.1  1.  The  act  of 
mixing,  or  state  of  being  mixed.— 2.  A  mass 
or  compound,  consisting  of  different  ingre- 
dients blended  without  order. 

In  thb  world  .  .  .  there  is  also  a  mixturt  of  good 
and  evil  wisely  distributed  by  God,  to  serve  the  ends 
of  hb  providence.  AUtr^ry. 

8.  The  ingredient  added  and  mixed. 

Cicere  doubted  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  com- 
munity to  exist  that  had  not  a  prevailing  miMhtre  of 
piety  in  its  constitution.  Addistn, 

4.  In  jpAor.  a  liquid  medicine  which  receives 
into  its  composition  not  only  substances 
soluble  in  water,  but  substances  not  soluble. 
&  In  them,  the  blending  of  several  in- 
gredients without  an  alteration  of  the  sub- 
stances, each  of  which  still  retains  its  own 
nature  and  properties:  distinguished  from 
eoiwiniwMan,  in  which  the  substances  unite 
bv  ehemical  attraction,  and  losing  their 
distinet  Moperties,  form  a  compound, 
differing  in  its  properties  from  any  of  the 
ingredients.— A  In  mutic,  an  oigan  stc^,  of 
a  shrill  and  piercing  quality,  consisting  of 
two  or  more  ranks  of  pipes.  Called  also 
Furnitwre  Stop. 

Mlzty-maxty,  lUxtla-maxtie  (miks'ti- 
maks'ti),  a.  Promiscuoudy  mingled. 
'Jfixtts-fiMWIie  queer  hotch-potch.'  Bums. 
(Scotch.) 

Mll8iL(niix'nX  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Mizatm,  n. 
and  a. 

MtimaiO  (mix'misX  n.  [A  reduplication 
of  fiuus  (which  seeX  1  A  mase  or  labyrinth. 
*The  due  to  lead  them  through  the  miz- 
ma»  of  variety  of  opinions.'    Locke. 

mmn,  mien  (mls'nX  n.  [Vr.  mieaine, 
from  It  mexmrna,  missen,  from  mettano, 
middle,  from  meito,  middle,  halt  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  originalbr  given 
to  a  large  lateen  sail  on  the  middle  mast 
of  Mediterranean  vessels^  and  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  missen  of  Sm^ish  ves- 
sels from  a  certain  resemblance  m  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail  to  a  lateen  saa  ]  yaut.  the  after- 
most of  the  fore-and-aft  sails  of  a  ship,  ex- 
tended sometimes  by  a  gaff,  and  sometimes 


by  a  yard  which  crosses  the  mast  obliquely. 
Called  also  the  Spanker. 

*"—•",  mien  (mis'nX  a.  NatU.  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  missen ;  specifically,  applied 
to  the  mast  supporting  tne  missen  and  the 
ringing  and  shrouds  connected  with  it  The 
muMen  matt  is  the  hindmost  mast  in  a  ship, 
or  that  nearest  the  stem.  ThemifMnr^win^^ 
Is  the  rigging  connected  with  the  nuizen 
mast 

mule  (mIxlX  «•<•  [SeeMiBLi.]  1.  To  rain 
in  vefy  fine  drops;  to  misle  or  mlsUe;  to 
drlssle.— i.  To  disappear  suddenly ;  to  de- 
camp; to  run  oflL    FSlang.] 

mnle  (mislX  ^    Small  rain. 

mnlad  (misld),  a.  Spotted;  having  dif- 
ferent colours.    Bwme.    [Scotch.  1 

mnr  (mis'iX  n.  A  bog  or  qusgmire.  [Pro- 
vindal] 

jfnemontc^  ICnemonioal  (nfi-mon'ik,  nd- 
monlk-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  nmemonios; 
assisting  or  intended  to  aMist  the  memory ; 
as,  mnemonie  words,  mnemome  lines. 

MnemonleUn  (nd-mon-i'shanX  n.  One 
akiUed  in  mnemonics;  specifically,  a  teacher 
or  professor  of  mnemonics. 

MnemonlCl (n6-mon'iksX  n.'  [Or.  (ta)  mni- 
monika,  from  ftm^tiwmUrot,  jpertsinfng  to 
memory,  from  mnim&n,  mindiuL  mnaomai, 
to  remember;  same  root  as  In  £.  mean  (in- 
tend) and  mind.)  The  art  of  memory;  the 
precepts  and  rules  intended  to  teach  some 
method  of  assisting  the  memory. 

Unemoiyne  (nd-mos'i-ndX  n.  [Or.,  remem- 
brance, memory.     See  Mnemonics.]     In 
Oreek  myth,  the  goddess  of  memory,  and 
I    mother  of  the  Muses. 

Mnemotechny  (nd'mO-tek-niX  n.  [Or. 
mitimi,  memory,  and  techni,  art]  Same  as 
Mnemonice. 

Ifniolrtoin  (nl-oi'dS-^X  ^  P^  fOr.  mnion^ 
sea-weed,  and  eidoe,  resemblance.]  A  fa- 
mily of  operculate  mosses,  generally  acro- 
carpous, but  sometimes  pleurocarpous,  with 
broadly  oval,  spathulate,  or  lanceolate,  flat- 
tish  leaves. 

Il0,t  Moet  (mdX  €L  and  adv.  [A.  Sax.  md; 
Sc.  ffioe.  ]  More.  '  Calliope  and  Muses  mo. ' 
Speneer,  *Moe  children.'  Shak.  'Many 
moe  of  noble  blood.'    Shak. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mm.        Shak. 

Moa  (mO'aX  n.  The  native  New  'Zealand 
name  for  the  Dinomie  (which  seeX 

Moablte  (mo'ab-ItX  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of 
pastoral  people  inhabiting  the  mountainous 
region  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
lower  part  of  the  Jordan,  whose  worship 
was  pouttted  by  many  abominable  rites,  in- 
duduig  that  of  human  sacrifice.  Their  name 
Is  now  extinct^  and  they  are  not  now  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Arabs. 

if oactllbO  (m6-achl-b6X  n.  A  name  for  the 
cotton  plant  in  some  of  the  Pacific  islands. 
Simmondt, 

MOftn  (ffidnX  v.i  [O.E.  mone,  moone.  Ac., 
A.  Sax.  mdnian  (f);  perhaps  an  imitative 
word.]  L  To  utter  a  low  dull  sound  under 
the  influence  of  grief  or  pain;  to  grieve;  to 
make  lamentations. 

Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances 
To  make  him  mmw.  SMaJt. 

8.  To  produce  a  low  dull  sound,  such  as 
proceeds  from  a  person  in  pain  or  distress. 
'Though  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning.' 
Kingttey. 

MOftn  (mdnX  v.t  1.  To  lament;  to  deplore; 
to  bewail  with  an  audible  voice. 

Ye  floods,  ye  woods,  ye  echoes  moan 

My  dear  Columbo  dead  and  gone.         Prior. 

It  To  cause  to  make  lamentation;  to  afflict: 
to  distress.  '  Which  infinitely  moane  me.' 
Beau,  A  Ft    [Kara] 

Koan  (mOnX  n.  LA  low  dull  sound  due  to 
grief  or  pain;  a  sound  of  lamentation  not  so 
deep  as  a  groan;  audible  expression  of  sor- 
row; grief  expressed  in  words  or  criea 
'Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to 
me.'  Shak.  'Sullen  moans.'  Pope.  Hence— 
S.  A  low  dull  sound  resembling  that  made 
by  a  person  moaning. 

Rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan.    Byrm. 

MoanftQ  (mdn'fulX  a.    Sorrowful;  express- 
ing sorrow.  'Jfoan/Weomplalnt'  Barrow. 
MOMil^lly  (m6n'fal*liX  ode.    With  lamen- 
I    tation. 

.  Moarla  (m6-A'rI-aX  n.    [IVom  moa,  or  from 

Jfaori,  the  native  name  of  the  New  Zea- 

,    landers.]    The  hypothetical  South  Pacific 

continent,  of  which  Australia  and  New  Zea- 

'    land  are  the  largest  fragments.  Its  assumed 

I    existence  is  used  to  account  for  peculiarities 

I    In  the  present  distribution  of  man  and  other 

animals  and  plants. 


Moat  (m6tX  n.  [From  L.  L.  ^nota,  the  mound 
composed  of  euth  dug  from  a  trench  for 
water;  also,  a  hill  or  mound  on  which  a 
castle  was  built;  origin  unknown.  As  ditch 
and  dike,  originally  the  same  words,  signify 
a  bank  of  earth  and  the  hollow  out  of  which 
it  is  dug^  so  mwnt  signified  both  a  mound  nf 
earth,  and  the  ditch  from  whence  the  earth 
was  taken.]  In/ort  a  ditch  or  deep  trench 
round  the  rampart  of  a  castle  or  other  for- 
tified place,  often  filled  with  water.  'A  moat 
defenuve  to  a  house.'    Shak. 

Moat  QndtX  v.C.  To  surround  with  a  ditch 
for  defence. 


An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow 


The  palace  moatt. 


Drydtn. 


Moatet  (m6tX  v.i.    To  void  the  excrement, 

as  birds;  to  mute. 
Moated  (m6t'ed),  a.  Furnished  with  a  moat 

'  The  moated  grange. '    Shak. 
Moattalite  (m6-al'ta-UtX  ^.    See  MOTAZI- 

LITB. 

Mob  (mobX  f^  [From  L.  mobile  vuigtu,  the 
flclde  crowd,  from  mobUie,  movable,  fickle, 
from  moveo,  to  move.  The  mobile  vulgus 
was  first  shortened  to  the  mobile,  and  then 
to  the  mob.  Dryden  mentions  vno6  as  not 
yet  established  in  English,  and  Addison  also 
r^pu^  it  in  the  same  light  1  A  crowd,  espe- 
cially a  promiscuous  multitude  of  people, 
rude,  tumultuous,  and  disorderly;  a  rabble; 
a  riotous  assembly.  'A  court  of  ooblers 
and  a  mob  of  kings.'    Dryden. 

In  that  year  (iMo)  our  tongue  was  enriched  with 
two  words,  mad  and  sMa»M,  remarkable  memorials 
of  a  season  of  tumult  and  imposture.     Macaulay. 

—Swell  mob.    See  Swell,  a. 

Mol9(raobX  v.t.  pret  and  pp.  mobbed;  ppr. 
mobbing.  To  attack  in  a  disorderly  crowd; 
to  crowd  round  and  annoy;  as,  to  tik>6  a 
person  in  the  street. 

Mob  (mobX  n.  [Comp.  D.  mop,  a  pug-dog. 
mopmxUt,  a  mobH»p.]  A  mob-cap.  'went 
in  our  mobt  to  the  dumb  man.'    Addison. 

Mob  (mob),  v.t  To  wrap  up  in  a  cowl  or 
valL    'Their  faces  mobbed  in  hoods.'  More. 

Mobbish  (mob'ishX  a.  Like  a  mob;  tumul- 
tuous; mean;  vulgar.  '  A  mofr^itA  tyranny.* 
Bttrke. 

Mobby  (moblX  n.  [See  Mobbi.]  l.t  A 
sort  of  diink  prepared  from  potatoes.  Also 
written  Maboy.—i.  The  liquid  or  luice 
expressed  from  apples  and  peaches,  and  dis- 
tilled to  make  apple  or  peach  brandy. 

Mob-cap  (roobltap).  n.  [Jfo&  for  mop.  See 
Mob,  a  mob-cap.]  A  plain  cap  or  head-dress 
for  females. 

Mobee  (mo-b£7>  ».  [Same  word  as  mobby, 
mabby,  perhaps  of  negro  origin.  ]  A  fer- 
mented liquor  made  by  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies  from  sugar,  ginger,  and  snake- 
root,  and  sold  by  them  in  the  markets. 

MoMle  (mdOillX  a.  [Fr.  mobiU,  L.  mbbais, 
fickle,  mobile,  movable,  from  moveo,  to 
move.]  1.  Capableof  being  moved;  movable. 
'Flxt  or  else  mobile.'  SkeU(m.—2.  Capable 
of  being  easily  moved;  readily  liable  to 
change;  as,  mobile  featuros. 

Mademoiselle  Vlrginle  lauffhed  in  her  liveliest 
manner,  and  raised  her  mobui  French  eyebrows  in 
sprightly  astonishment.  tr.  CoUint. 

8.  Changeable;  fickle.   ' The  mo6tZe  people.' 
Chaucer. 

Mobile  (mob1-l$X  n.  [From  L.  mxMXis.  See 
Mob.]   The  mob;  the  populace. 

The  mobile  are  uneasy  without  a  ruler. 

Sir  Ji.  VEstrangt. 

MoblllMiUoxi,  MobllliaUon  (mob'il-iz.ft''. 
shonX  n.  [Fr.  mtbUieativn,  from  mchiUser, 
to  mobilise,  from  moMltf,  L.  mo6ttis,  mobile.] 
MHit.  the  act  of  mobilising  or  calling  Into 
active  service:  the  act  of  putting  into  a  state 
of  readiness  for  active  service ;  the  act  of 
placing  upon  a  war  footing.  The  mobilLsa- 
tion  of  an  army  or  a  corps  includes  not  only 
the  calling  in  of  the  reserve  and  the  men  on 
furlough,  out  the  organising  of  the  staff,  as 
well  as  the  commissariat,  medical,  artillery, 
and  transport  services,  the  accumulating  of 
provisions,  mimitlons,  and  the  like. 

MobillBe.  Moblllie  (mob'UIsX  t.t.  prot  A 
pp.  mwUised,  mobilized:  ppr.  mobilisinp, 
mobilizing.  Milit  to  put  in  a  state  of  ream- 
ness,  as  troops  for  active  service.    See  Mq- 

BIUBATION. 

Mobmty  (mO-bnitl),  n.  [Fr.  mbbQitd,  L. 
mobilUas,  from  mobilts,  movable,  moveo,  to 
move.]  1.  Susceptibility  of  motion;  capacity 
of  being  moved:  as,  the  particles  of  liquids 
are  possessed  of  extreme  mobility.— 2.  Apti- 
tude to  motion;  readiness  to  move  or  change; 
as,  great  mobility  of  feature.— S.  Fickleness; 


ch.  cAain;     eh,  Sc  loch;     g.  go;     hjob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     og,  tkng;     th,  then;  th.  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  a2ure.-«ee  KXT. 


4.  The  populBca :  ■  uuge  nis- 


irol>-l«w(mc.l>T»).''-  TherulBorUiel 
or  ^s  dtuiderlf  cluKa:  tba  rough  or 
lent  adminlitrsUoa  a[  JusUu  by  a  a 

Hobla  (mS'bl),  I.e.  [Freq.  ofmot,  ton 
□p.]  To  wnp  qp  the  hekd,  u  In  a  bt 
to  mob.     'Th«  nuiJ)IMI  queen.'    Slmi. 


MoblM  (mAliti ),  n.  !>(■    In  law,  *  corrap- 

Hoboeney  (mob-ok'n-il].  n.  (Kmot,  uid 
Qr.  kmtot,  power,  might,  with  o  u  m  coa- 
DKstlDfi  vowd.]  The  rule  or  ucendeucy  of 
the  mob;  tlia  tjTMin]' of  the  mob  or  Uu  dl>- 

HotMMTKUo  (mob-O-kntllc),  a.   Ot  or  nM- 

ing  to  mobocrecy. 
Xob-nadar  (mobTM-er),  n.    An  lEDoiuit 

or  illiteiBte  render.     DryOen.    [Hue] 
Kobim&n  (mob^mui),  a.  A  m«mbflr  of  the 

■wsU  mob;  ft  dieuj  thief  or  iwindler  who 

ftffecta  the  «ir«o( 


Iraim  pitei 


lu)  treqaentlne  iwunpi  In 
luHii  III  uiii  iranner  porta  of  Amerlo. 
OiUed  ilw  IFaCiHMiiiin-. 
~~  '  '  '  1.  Sune  H  JTodbado  <wMBh  Ha), 
'n  (Diok'i-itAakii.  [FromJfoc&a. 
ui  juHjiK,  -riiarfl  the  ttooe  !■  plendfoL]  A 
mlal)'  of  dendrlUo  t4CKt»,  coDtalnlnc  duk 
onUlnga  of  arborlutloii.  like  Tegetaus  BU- 
mtnti,  due  to  the  pfOMnoe  of  metilllc 
oildea.  M  of  mwiginiao  nd  Iron;  moM 

MMU<Ri«(h),n.    [Pr.]    A  bale  of  n>w  allk 

aa  Imported. 
HoolieLt  KoolMht  0.  [See  Hickli,  Hddh.] 

Oraat  la  quantity,  In  number,  or  la  degree. 

MoaliaI,t  Moahe.t  ode.     Hudi;  gnatlir. 


mdkaan^  to  moclc,  mimic,  rldlcola,  intm 
mstvt,  mockarr.)  L  To  imitate  or  mimic; 
eapeclaUr.  to  Imitate  In  contempt  or  derl- 
den ;  to  mimic  for  the  aake  of  derlalon ;  to 
deride  by  ■Dimlcry.  '  To  we  the  life  aa  llnly 
mocked  aa  ever  itlU  Bleep  mocked  death.' 
Shak. 


the  eipectatlona  of  the  world.'    ^lak. 

mr  IBi  I  wiMjfd  irlth  Oem^  lud  leBBUicD',1  DUI 


ro  ralmle,  ape,  deride  lidlcnle.  Jeer 
,  delude,  fool,  tantalue.  dlMKiolDC 
re,  defeat 

(moh),  t.i  To  nee  rldlenle  or  detl 
to  malte  aport  of  lomo  peraon  or  thing 
■ '-  — s«k  Jeatlngly:  oftai 


«  or  Jeer;  to  ipeak  Jt 


nict  me  wl£  thy  n 

E.  Ulmlorj;  fanltatlon.    [Bare.] 


Imltatlngreallty.but  not  reaL  'Voeitma- 
jetty.'  Spectator.  It  fonoi  part  of  k  con- 
.iii.r.M.TiQmberotoomponndB;  IhnaTon- 
mod'hononr,  nudt'lore,  vtwk- 


)(j „ 

Imitation  of  Telret;  mock-relTet  'Onriloh 
nuUtaita  doubleL'   FmL    Spelled  alao  IfD- 

■oCkadmr,)  n.    same  aa  jratadour. 

HoekacaKmok'ilXn.    Xookery.   'Amc- 

"-m.  a  oountarfoll  charm.'    Burton. 

1»1  (mok'b«td>,  n.  Sune  aa  ifoaKiv 
OnldtmUh. 

llMua  (mok-dli^lfl.   A  dbeaaa  or 

qoaal-dlaeaaa.  uie  reanlt  d!,  or  eianenled 
by,  moibld  fancy,  aahTpochDndil«,anterla, 
andtheUke.     Ttnnv-m. 

Hoekar  {mover),  «.    One    "   " 


(mok'er-lX  rt-    1- The  act  of  de- 
Ing  libd  oipoalng  lo  contempt  by  mlraick- 

a  the  words  or  aotlone  of  another.—!.  De- 
on;  ridJcul*;  sportiTO  Inanlt or  contempt; 
contemptDona  merriment  Ht  petaona  or 
thinga.  'The  laughlng-itock  ol  (ortana'i 
moekeriet.'    Spctuer.—a.  Sport;  aabjeet  of 


limitation.  .._ 

■hov.    '  Unreal  modarji,  b 


■ook-liarola  (mok-U-nmxa. 

Uieharofe  Inpoein  action,  ol 

llOC«llK-UTd(moklDg-b*rd),n.  Ai. 

ban  bird,  the  type  <a  the  geutu  Mlmua 

St.  psIuaMluiV  of  the  thruih  family  (Tmi- 
dB  or^MemlMni  It  la  of  an  aahr-brown 
ooloiir  above,  lighter  below,  and  ia  much 


kl«liii«.liinl  IJApau, 

aoBght  for  on  acconat  of  Ita  wonderful  fa, 
enltyoflmltaUogthecrltaornateaolalDiaal 
erery  epedaa  of  animal,  aa  well  aa  many 
noiaea  Oiat  are  prodnonl  artlOclally.  lU 
own  DOtei  form  a  beantlfal   and  rarlod 

Ifo^iiBs'ltoek  Cnnklni  ilok),  a.    A  bnti 

liM  PtKtlrt  UlBO.  rriHI.  if^Si^fn-  [.jajl 

■oDklih  (moklah),  a.  Uock;  eonntarfelt: 
aham.    Sir  T.  Mm. 

Xook-Iwd,  Xook-on  (mokled,  mok'Or), 
n.    See  Blindl 

Xook-owin  <mok'ar-BDl),  «.  PhOadtt- 
pluu  oeronaHtia,  ■  large  Inuliy  ahriib  eom- 
mon  In  ootlaae  gardnii  and  ihriibbalei, 
and  reaarkabw  B  euly  aonniHr  IDT  Ma  tar- 

mlnal  tufla  of  ova *■"-  ■ *■ — ' — 

a  powerfnl  odonr,  — . ., 

aamblea  that  <d  onnge-llawetB.  Alao  called 

IIoafe-anil(Buk^aB%ii.  ApaihaUaB(whlch 

Kock-tmtla  (mokT*r-tl),  n.  A  aonp  pre- 
pared from  calTa  head,  In  Imitation  of  real 
(nrtle«Mp. 


l((»Clk-T«lT8t(mok'TBl-Tet>,B.     A  bbile 

made  lu  Imitation  of  Teltet 
■OOO  (mO'kfi).  A.    A  Booth  American  rodent 

qoadrupad  of  the  genua  Kendon.  allied  to 

the  guinea-pig. 
HodJd  (mOd'^),  B.    Kalatlng  to  a  mode  or 

mood;  lelatJng  or  r     " "    "" *" 


fsdul  jiropoiition,  ll 


lfaSlUlt7<m»H)al1-ti}.n.  L  The  quaUty  of 
baingmodaL— I. In  the  Kantian  pUloaophf, 
that  qoall^  of  propodttooB  In  redact  of 
which  they  apma  poaalblUty  or  tanpoid- 
bllltr,  eilBtence  or  non-exlitenae.  nacnadty 
or  oontlngenn.  It  la  one  ot  the  leading 
dlTlalona  nndar  wUah  propoaltiona  are 
claadAed,  and  from  whldi  the  eatagorlei 
are  dednoed. 

Modall7(mad'al'liX<i<(e.    In  am 


I*;  1^  nuwH,  mooe, 
i.  Ae. ;  allied  to  L. 

;  01  K.  tMle.)   1,  Uanner; 

>.  a  mode  of  ipeaUng;  a 


pvlng  one't  ieU;  the 
a  thing. __;.'  '-■■'-  - 


table  richly  qirsad  la 


MObm.    'The  nobler 

,  m.— Z.  Paahion;  cnalom;  preralllag 
rle:  often  preceded  tailha  definite  article. 


f»S 


vailed.'    iddbon.    ' 
apathetle  gran . .. 
caulay.— I.  Orada- 


001*.  1.— S.  In  ligfe, 

Tsocl  l.-a  In  melaph.  the  name 

given  by  Locke  to  "auch  complex  Ideai. 

which,  however  compounded,  contain  not 

In  them  (he  luppedtlon  ot  inbaiatlng  by 

themaelvee.  but  ai 


aa  lie  Ideal  tlgniOed  by  the  wordi  triangle, 
gratitude,  murder,  Ac.'  Of  theae  Locke 
mikei  two  kindi:  afmptt  modo,  which  lie 
only  Tirlatlani  or  different  camUmtkHU  of 
the  iime  Idei,  la  a  doien,  which  conalBla  of 
■omanyanlti  added  together:  and  utbud 


7.  In  wi 


nt  in  the  bcjiolder,' 


bywbleh 
luu  uid  fourth, 
half 4one^  and 
r  Interval!  whole  (onaa.    Tbe 
la  that  dlviilon  by  which  the 
■- — '  thi^and 


Interrala 

fifth  and  ilitli.  are  baU- 
&  AUndofdik. 

IfodaMmodXB.  {Set  Moo 
Anger;  paanon. 

Kodal  (■nod'al).  il  [Ft.  morMe.  from  L. 
nedstiu,  a  nnall  meaanre,  meaann,  itta- 
dard.  rule,  dim.  of  buhIiu.  a  meaaaie.  Bee 
IIODI.1  1.  A  pattern  ol  aomethlng  to  be 
made;  anything  ol  a  partlcniir  loim,  diapi^ 
or  conatnctJon,  Intended  far  Imnallen; 
^ ._  ..  .  _    ,_.. 


OB  a  large  icale ;  aa.  a  mecal  of  Oologne 
Kind:  Fflffer'B  medal  ol  the  moimtdtta 


File,  Ctr,  tat.  till;      m*.mct,htr;      pine,  pin;     nUa.  not,  move;       thbt,  tob,  bull;       oil.  pound; 
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6.  Aiurthing  ■erring  or  wortlur  of  lenring  as 
a  pattern;  an  example;  as,  to  form  a  gOTem- 
ment  on  the  modMot  the  Britiah  oonatitn- 
tion;  he  waa  quite  a  modM  of  virtae. 

They  (the  poets,  orators,  historians  of  classical 
andqidty)  ftimlah  modei*  of  a  kind  of  perfectloo 
whioi  in  modeni  tlmas  w«  cannot  hope  to  surpass. 

Dr.  Caini. 

6.  In  the  JUie  arts,  anything  that  the  artist 
propoaea  to  imitate;  often,  abaoluteljr,  an 
mdmdual,  male  or  femal&  from  whom  a 
painter  or  sculptor  studies  nis  proportions, 
details*  play  of  the  muscles*  Ac  In  teutp. 
the  term  often  denotes  both  the  original  ofa 
work,  modelled  in  clay,  and  also  the  plaster 
cast  nom  this  first  figure. 
Kodtl  (mod'elV  9.t  pret  &  pp.  modelled: 
npt.  moddling.  [FT.modOerA  To  plan  or 
iMm  after  some  model  or  pattern;  to  form 
in  order  to  senre  as  a  model  or  pattern;  to 
mould;  to  shape ;  to  imitate  in  planning  or 
forming;  as,  to  model  a  house  or  a  goyem- 
ment 

The  government  to  moddUd  alter  tiie  same  man* 
ner  wim  that  of  the  cantons,  as  nrach  as  so  small  a 
community  can  Imitate  those  of  so  large  an  extent 

AdMM9H, 

Every  fkce,  however  ftill, 

Fkdded  round  with  flesh  and  Cit, 
Is  but  tN«rir// if  on  a  skatL  Ttrmyion, 

Model  (mod'el),  v.i  To  make  a  model  or 
models;  especially,  in  the;ln«  arte,  to  form 
a  work  of  some  plastic  material;  aa,  to 
modtfl  in  wax. 

HodAUi6(mod-eMs0^v.e.  To  frame  accord- 
ing to  a  model:  to  give  shuM  to.  B.Joneon. 

ModallT  (moa'el-^rX  n.  One  who  models; 
eq>ecially,  a  moulder  in  clasr,  wax.  or  plaster. 

ModtiUnff-loft  (nuMfel-uig-loftX  n.  See 
MouLD-Lorr. 

Modimeia  (mod-en-€sO,  a.  Of  or  belonging 
toModena. 

MfWltnttt  (mod-en*4s^  n.  eing.  or  pi.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Modena;  people  of 
Modena. 

Modsr.t  Modre,t  n.  l.  Mother.— 2.  The 
matrix  or  principal  plate  of  the  astrolabe. 
Chaueor. 

Modsr.t  v.t    To  moderate;  to  regulate,  es- 

peoiaUy  the  temper  or  dispoaiticm. 

I  mtader  or  temper  myselCs  whan  I  am  provoked 
to  any  passyon.  Patxgravt, 

Ifodmlfle^t  Ow  Temperate;  moderate. 
Cotmonvui, 

Mod0raiioe,t  n.    Moderation.    CaaBlUm. 

Kodirantlflli  (nu/ddr-ant-ismX  n.  Moder- 
ation in  opinion  or  measures,  especially 
political    QooMai. 

Imemte  (mo'dAr-AtX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  mo- 
derated;  ppr.  moderating.  [L.  moaero  and 
moderor,  moderatue.  to  set  bounds  to,  to 
limit,  restrict,  moaerate,  manaoe,  from 
modue,  a  measure  or  manner,  wnraoe  & 
mode.]  L  To  restrain  from  excess  of  any 
kind;  to  reduce  from  a  state  of  violence;  to 
make  temperate ;  to  lessen;  to  allay;  to  re> 
preaa;  as,  to  moderate  rage,  action,  desires, 
Ac;  to  moderate  heat  or  wind.— 2.  To  tern- 
pw;  to  qualify. 

By  its  astringent  quality  it  moderaier  the  relaxing 
quality  of  warm  water.  ArbtM$u€. 

8.  Tb  dedde,  as  a  moderator.    [Sare.] 

It  paaseth  mine  ability  to  modermte  the  question. 

Rick.  Carew. 

Snr.  To  mitigate,  temper,  qualify,  repress, 
abate,  lessen,  allay,  still,  appease,  pacify, 
quiet 

Ifodemte  (nuyd6r-&t),  v.i.  L  To  become 
less  violent  severe,  rigorous,  or  Intense;  as, 
the  storm  begins  to  moderaU.—^  To  pre* 
side  as  a  moderator. —To  moderate  in  a  oail, 
in  Presbyterian  churches,  to  preside  at  a 
congregational  meeting  at  which  a  call  is 
addressed  to  a  minister,  a  duty  always  per- 
formed by  a  minister  <A  the  presbytery  to 
which  the  congregation  belongs. 

Ilbdtr«te  (mo'dAr-it),  a.  [L  moderatue, 
from  moderor,  to  limit  from  modue,  a  limit  ] 
1.  Applied  to  persons,  not  going  to  extremes; 
keeping  within  reasonable  bounds;  temper- 
ate: ai^  moderaU  in  eating  and  drinnng; 
moaenUe  in  sentiment  or  opinion.  When  used 
absolutely  this  word  nearly  always  refers  to 
a  penon's  temper  or  opinions,  whereas  fam- 
perate  similarly  used  generally  refers  to  a 
person's  habits  in  respect  of  bodily  indnl- 
geoce;  a  moderate  man  Is  one  who  is  not 
extreme  in  his  views  or  violent  in  his  senti- 
mento;  a  temperate  man,  one  who  is  not  ad- 
dicted to  over-indulgence  either  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

A  number  of  moderate  members  managed  ...  to 
obtain  a  majority  in  a  cUn  bouse.  Sv(/t 

8.  Applied  to  things,  not  extreme  or  exces- 
sive; not  violent  or  rigorous;  not  great; 


mediocre;  as.  moderate  potetions,  exercises, 
opinions,  lUullties;  moaerate  weather;  mo- 
derate heat;  a  moderate  winter;  a  moderate 
breese;  a  moderate  walk;  a  moderate  pace; 
refonnatlon  of  a  moderate  kind. 

Therels  not  so  much  left  as  to  Aimlsh  out 
A  mmttrmU  table.  SMmJk. 

Hod6irat0  (mo'ddr-fttl  n.  A  member  of  a 
party  in  tiie  Church  of  Scotland  which  arose 
earfy  in  theei^teenth  century,  and  claimed 
the  character  of  moderation  in  doctrine, 
disciptllne,  and  church  government  It  dif- 
fered from  the  EvangeUoal  party  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  question  of  patronage.  The 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  par- 
ties led  to  the  Disrui»tion  in  the  Church  of 
Scotiand,  which  took  place  May  18, 1848. 

ModAXmtely  (mo'ddr-at-liX  n.  In  a  moder- 
ate manner,  or  to  a  moaerate  degree  or 
extent;  not  excessively;  as,  water  moder- 
ately warm.  <  To  laugh  moderafe/y.'  Shak. 
*  Each  nymph  but  moderatety  fair.    WeMer. 

ModoatflllMl  (mo'dftr-At-nes),  n.  Stete  of 
being  moderate ;  temperateness ;  a  middle 
state  between  extremes;  as,  the  moderate- 
neee  of  the  heat:  used  commonly  of  things, 
as  moderation  is  of  persons. 

ModeETEtton  (mo-dto-&'shonX  n.  (L  moder- 
atio,moderanonie.  See  Modbratb.  1  LThe 
act  of  moderating  or  restraining;  toe  act  of 
tempering,  lessening,  or  represung.— 2.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  moderate,  or  keep- 
ing a  due  mean  between  extremes;  freedom 
from  excess;  temperance;  due  restraint 
*The  calm  and  judicious  moderation  of 
Orange.'  Motle^f. 
Be  moderate,  be  moderate.~Why  tdl  you  me  of 

In  madtratioH  placing:  all  my  glory. 

While  torles  call  me  whig,  ana  whigs  a  locy.    A^. 

8.  The  act  of  presiding  over,  regulating,  or 
directing,  as  a  moderator.— Jfoomfumf,  at 
Oxford  University,  the  first  public  examin- 
ation for  degrees.  'You  would  have  bad 
more  than  a  second  In  Moderatione*  Mae- 
miUan'e  Maa.—SYV.  Temperance,  forbear- 
ance, equanimity,  sobriety. 
Modenitinii  (mo'd^r-lit-iimX  n.    Modera- 


tion in  opinions  or  doctrines;  spedflcally, 
eeelee.  the  principles  of  that  psJty  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  known  as  the  Moderates. 
See  Modbratb,  f>. 

Mod0rEtO(mo-de-ril'tAXadv.  [It]  Inmttsft;, 
moderat^y:  neither  quick  nor  slow:  com- 
monly used  to  qualify  another  term,  as 
allegro  moderate. 

Modmtor(nu/d6r-it-«rXn.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  moderates  or  restrains. 

AngUng  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  calmer  of  on* 
quiet  thoughts,  a  ttiadtrator  of  passions,  and  pro- 
curer of  contentedness.  /».  K^aiton. 

2.  In  optiet,  a  device  consisting  of  an  opal 
glass  or  ground  glass  to  diffuse  the  light 
passing  fh>m  a  Uunp  to  an  object  on  the 
stand  of  a  microeo<n>e.— 8.  The  person  who 
prerides  at  a  meeting  or  disputetion ;  as, 
the  moderator  oi  a  meeting :  in  this  sense 
now  used  chiefly  as  the  title  of  the  chair- 
man or  president  of  meetings  or  courte 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches.— 4.  In  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  a 
public  officer  appoiated  to  superintend  the 
examinations  for  honours  and  degrees :  so 
called  because  they  f  ormeriy  had  to  moder- 
ate or  preside  in  the  exercises  publicly  pre- 
scribed in  the  schools  between  undergradu- 
ates candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arta.— &  A  moderator-lamp. 
Kodamtor-lamp  (mo'dAr-At-^r-lampX  n. 
A  very  popular  lamp  for  burning  oil,  naph- 
tha, paramn,  Ac,  in  which  the  oil  is  forced 
through  a  tube  up  towards  the  wick  by  a 

Slston  pressing  on  ite  surface,  to  which  a 
ownward  impulse  is  communicated  by 
means  of  a  spiral  spring  situated  between 
it  and  the  top  of  the  barrel  or  body  of  the 
lamp.  The  passage  of  the  oQ  up  the  tube  is 
so  regulated,  or  moderated,  by  an  ingenious 
internal  arrangement  of  the  tube,  that  ite 
flow  is  uniform;  hence  the  name. 

ModarEtonblp  (mo'ddr-it^r-shipX  n.  The 
office  of  a  moderator. 

M odenitresi,  Kodamtrlx  (mo'ddr-it-res, 
mo'ddr-At-riks).  n.  Awomanwhomoderatea 
or  governs.    PnUer;  Maeeinger. 

Modsm  (mo'dAni),  a.  [Fr.  modeme.  from 
L.  L.  modemue,  f  ormed.on  type  of  /iodsemta, 
heetemtu.  from  modo,  just  now— properly, 
with  a  limit— from  tnodiM,  a  mMsuro  or 
limit  See  Modb.]  L  Pertaining  to  the  pro- 
sent  time,  or  time  not  long  past;  late :  re- 
cent ;  not  ancient  or  nmote  in  past  tune ; 
as,  modem  days,  ages,  or  time;  modem 
authors;  modem  fsMiions;  modem  taste; 


modem  practice.  *Some  of  the  ancient 
and  likewise  divers  of  the  modem  writers.' 
BacotL—i.i  Common;  trite;  mean;  vulgar; 
triviaL  *  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  In- 
stances.' 8lMk,  [This  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  Shakspero  uses  the  word.  ]— Syn.  Late, 
recent  fresh,  new. 

Uodsm  (mo^dAm),  n.  A  person  of  modem 
times:  opposed  to  aneient. 

There  are  moderru  who,  with  a  slight  varlatlan. 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Plato.  Htyit, 

HodttrnltmCmo'dAni-ltmXn.  LA  deviation 
from  ancient  manner  or  practice;  something 
recently  made  or  introduced,  especially  a 
modem  phrase.  Idiom,  or  mode  of  expres- 
sion.   '  Quaint  modemieme.*   Swift. 

There  b  to  us  more  of  touching  pathos,  heart- 
thriUin^  expression,  in  some  of  the  old  psalm-tunes 
titan  in  a  whole  batch  of  mademitms. 

BlacJhifOod^s  M«g, 

2.  Modem  cast  or  character;  modem  method 
of  thinking,  or  the  habit  of  regarding  mat- 
ters from  a  modem  point  of  view.  *The 
Intense  modemitm  of  Mr.  Froude's  mind.* 
Saturday  Jiev. 

Modernist  (mo'dAm-istX  n.  One  who  ad- 
mires the  modems  or  what  is  modem.  Swift 

Modernity  (mo-ddml-tiX  n.  The  stete  of 
being  modem.  'Symjptoms  of  modernity 
andunposturo.'    Dr.  Gilly.    FBaro.] 

ModemlBatiOli  (mo^ddm-te-A^'bhon),  n.  Act 
of  modemiadng;  that  which  is  modemlsed. 
'  Dryden's  most  thankless  task,  his  modern- 
ization of  Chaucer.'    Brit  Qu.  Sev. 

ModemiBe  (mo'd«m-Is),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
modemited;  ppr.  modemiting.  To  give  a 
modem  character  or  appearance  to;  to  adapt 
to  modem  persons,  times,  or  things:  to  cause 
to  confcmn  to  modem  ideas  or  surle ;  as,  to 
modemite  the  language  of  an  old  writer. 

He  modtmiMedthe  more  andent  narratives. 

ModemiBer  (mo'd6m-lB-6rX  n.  One  who 
renders  modem  or  modernizes.  *Modemi»sr 
of  the  Latin  satirists.'    WakeJMd. 

Modemly  (  mo '  ddm  - 11 ),  adv.  In  modem 
times.    JfOton. 

ModenmesB  (mo'ddm-nesX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  modem;  recentness;  novelty.  John- 
eon. 

Modeet  (mo'dest),  a.  (Ft.  modeete,  L.  mo- 
deetue,  from  tnodta,  a  limit    See  Modb.1 

1.  Bestralned  by  a  sense  of  propriety;  not 
forward  or  bold;  not  presumptuous  or  arro- 
gant; not  boastful;  unobtruuve;  in  a  some- 
what stronser  sense,  retiring;  bai^iful;  diffi- 
dent ;  as,  the  youth  is  too  modeet  to  sound 
his  own  praises. 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  imtdest  stIUness  and  humility.  Shmlk. 

Your  temper  is  too  modtU, 

Too  much  inclined  to  contemplation.    Beau,  d*  Ft. 

And  we  see  him  as  he  moved. 
How  motUst,  kindly,  atl'AccampUsh'd,  wise. 

TtunysfiM. 

2.  Free  from  anything  suggestive  of  sexual 
Impurity;  free  from  indecency;  showing  such 
reserve  or  decorum  as  we  associate  with  a 
chaste  mind.  *Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  wo- 
man, the  modeet  wife.'  Shdk.  'The  blush- 
ing beauties  of  a  modeet  maid.'  Drydmi. 
"iDMt  women  adom  themselves  in  modeet 
apparel.*  1  Tim.  U.  9.— &  Moderate;  not 
excessive  or  extreme;  not  extravagant;  as, 
a  modeet  computetlon;  a  modeet  fortune. 

Modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over^redulous  haste.  SkaJt. 

STB.  Beserved,  unobtrusive,  diffident  bash- 
ful, coy,  shy,  decent,  becoming,  chaste, 
virtuous. 

Modestly  (mo'dest-li).  adv.  In  a  modest 
manner :  (a)  not  boldly;  not  arrogantly  or 
presumptuously;  not  impudently;  with  due 
respect 

Though  learned,  well'bred;  and  though  wdl-bred. 

sincere. 
Modestly  bold  and  humanly  severe.  Pofe. 

0  Not  loosely  or  wantonlv;  decentiy;  as^  to 
modeetly  attired;  to  behave  modeetly. 
(e)  Not  excessively;  not  extravagantly. 
Modeity  (mo'des-tiX  n.  [L.  moaeetia.]  The 
stete  or  quality  of  being  modest :  (a)  the 
sense  of  propriety ;  the  absence  of  all  ten- 
dency to  overestimate  ourselves;  in  a  some- 
what stronger  sense,  self -distrust ;  retiring 
disposition;  unobtruslveness ;  bashful  re- 
serve. 

There  is  a  kind  of  confesdon  in  your  looks  which 
your  modestiej  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour. 

SMak. 

Modesty  Is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashfulness  proceed- 
Ing  from  the  sense  a  man  has  of  his  own  defects 
compared  with  the  perfections  of  him  whom  he 
comes  before.  South. 

(b)  Absence  of  anything  suggestive  of  sexual 


&> 


ch,  eAain;     fib,  Sc  lock;     g,  go;     j,/ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  arure.— See  Kbt. 


itucf.  —1.  The  popnUcc;  ■  mage  ng- 
l  hj  nobaU]/.    (Slui.l 

ib-lftw  (mobl*),  n.    The  mis  of  the  moli 
tba  dturdertj'  rlni»i«:  the  roocb  "t  vio- 


lent admlDlitalian  ol  jiuUce  b;  ■  mol 

bwd: 


HDtdejma'bl),  (.(.  [FrH|.  of  mot, 
ap.1  To  *np  np  the  hsad,  u  In 
tomob.     ■ThemoMedqueeil.'    Slu 


MoblM  (■nfi'blz),  npL     : 


tlie  inoti;  tbe  tjrunjr  ol  the  mob  or  i 

orderly  cluaei. 
Hoboontla  (Riob^kntU),  0.    OfotnUl- 

lag  b>  mobwjncjr. 
■OD-rMUler  (mob'rM-tT).  H.     An  Ignonut 

or Ulltenta reader.     Drvitn.    [Ran.) 
■obanan  (mobi'mui).  n.  A  member  ot  the 

■well  mob;  ■  dresi;  thiet  or  iwlndler  who 

■fleet*  the  tin  ct  a  gentleinui. 

She  once  wem  10  ■  can«r1.  Bad  $rA  jitqueiDUd 
hiOi  a  '  -wAiHUH.'  who  KcompubBjlKT  honie. 

Kftb-ltOTT  (maValA-il),  n.  A  Talsir  itorj 
or  tale.     Aidiion. 

MftOMtlll  (mfiymn),  n  (A  North  Amerl- 
etu  Indian  void  Algonquin  molOiiL  1 
1.  A  (hoe  orcoTsr  tor  the  tset.  made  of  deer 
lUn  or  other  wR  leathar,  wlthoat  >  ■tin 


Terr  venomoa 
Imdon  iKKioj 


XoehAdo.ln.  Same uJToebuIo (which •»). 
l[oolui-KOlH(mak'a-9t^).n.  (nnmlfodka. 
In  ArabK  where  the  itone  li  plentltDLJ  A 


■oetw  (mMi).  n.  [Fr.)  A  bale  of  nw  adk 
M  Imported 

]IIM)lMl,tKOOlU^t<I.   (SeeHICKLB.MnCH.| 

Oreat  in  qoanUtj.  Id  Dumber,  or  lu  d^rce, 

Koobel,!  Hoahe.t  uli'.     Uuoh;  gnati;. 

Hook  (moilX  B.t  [Tr.  moqutr,  from  Or. 
mMaamoi.  to  mock,  mimic,  tldienle.  from 
ntCkot,  mockeiT.  1  L  To  Imitate  or  mimic : 
apeclallj.  to  imitate  In  contempt  or  derl- 
■lon :  to  mimic  for  the  lake  at  deriiion  ^  to 
darlile  by  mlmlcrr.  'To  lee  the  life  ae  Unly 


L«t  not  AiDbltioa  Hide*  thetr  uscAJ  toO.  Cr*y. 
&  To  fool;  to  tantalLu;  toplaroa  in  oon- 
tempt;  to  dliappolnt:  to  deceive.  'To  aiaek 
the  eipectatloni  of  the  world.'    Ant. 

To  duUiltB  pUsI  MiUm. 

A  To  let  at  naught:  to  defy.     'ifMA  the 
lion  when  he  man  tor  prtj.'    Stiai. 


BTV  To  tnlmic,  ape,  deride,  ridicule,  Jeer, 

deceive,  defeat 
Kook  (mok),  ti.    To  Die  lidlcale  or  deri- 
tion;  to  nuke  iport  of  ume  penon  or  thing; 
to  dbe  or  Jeer;  to  ipeak  Jutlngty:  often 


lIOak(mDk),  n.  \.  Bldlcnle;  deildani  gibe; 
Jeer:  ueer;  as  act  maDifeatlDg  oonlempu 
■A  man  replete  with  nu^c-  Sluik.  'li- 
OlctmewiAlhrmoeli.'    SAoi. 

1.  Ubnldr;  Imitation.    IKare.] 


—Kodat  and  mouM,  contemptnoui  glbea 
with  ImulUng  (Timaoea.     " 


w;  eonnterfelt:  ummed ; 


Mderable  nnmbar  of  oomponi — 

nyioD  bu  ■HMt-hmntu',  nuet-loie,  mooi'- 
loyd,  maet^ijeimi,  Ao. 
HOOuiA*  (molira-bn,  a.    Sxpoaad  to  derl- 


Shal:.    [Ran.] 

dot  (mok'a-do),    . 

ImllaUon  of  velTet:  mock-velvet.  'Oar 


(mok'a^Vn.    A  tabile 

_f  velvet;  mock-velvet.  '< .  . 

loclodi  doublet.'   FonL   Spelled  alao  Mo- 


Moekadavr.t  n.   aai 

MooklS*  t  <morld),  it.   Hoekerj.     a  mus 

niMtajM.aooDnteiMtchann.'    Airton. 
ItOalMnl(mak^bird),n.  Same  aa  Jfukin;- 

ttnt    SoUmflA. 
U(MkHllMM«(mok-dIt4lX«.   Adtaoaieor 

qnaal-diaeaie,  the  reann  ot,  or  eiugnated 

b]r.DioTbldbni7,wh7pochandt1a,b;KeTla, 

and  the  like.     Temyan. 
Mookor  (mokVr),  n.    One  that  mooka;  a 


Moekarr  (mok'tr-l).  n.  1.  THe  act  of  ds- 
lidlng  aad  eipoiing  to  contempt  br  mimick- 
ing the  word!  or  actlomof  another,— £  De- 
Ilaion;IidlGnleiapartlvelniitlt  or  contempt; 
contemptnoui  moniment  at  penoni  or 
thingi.  'The  laaghlng-Btock  of  tortune'i 
mDatci-Ki.'  Sptnter.—i.  Sport;  nibject  ol 
taaghter. 

Whu  cuDot  be  preteTTgdirhM  rrrnoac  aia. 


Ai  In  poatr;,  action,  ohai 
_-Wrf(molrtii([-b*rd),n. 

lean  bird,  tbe  type  <d  the  genua  Ulmui 
(M.  potKiuttiiA  of  the  ttinufi  tamllr  (Tor- 
dldB  or  Memlldiel  It  ii  of  an  aihj^brown 
colour  above,  lighter  below,  and  it  much 


(Dtoklng-UX  odi.     By  way  of 

oeruion;  i * '■  —   * 

moekingitt. 
1IMkillg-*tO(ft<mok'ln|'itokXii.    Abntt 

Hoiftllh  (moklih).  D.    Mock; 
ihun.    Sir  T.  Hurt. 

Hoek-lwl.  Kook-on  (mokled,  malc-Cr), 
n.    See  Blindm. 

Koek-onnn  (molCoranD,  n.  FkOaOtt- 
pluitetraiariiu,  a  large  boh;  ihnb  oom- 
moa  tn  eottage  gaidii  and  ahnAberlei, 
asd  rsaadcabb  In  early  HDBBaT  tor  Hi  ter- 
ndnit  tofta  tit  oaBm|-wliile  Ihnrera  liavlBs 
a  poweifal  odoor.  wtileta  at  ■  dlilanee  t«- 
eambleathatof  anmte-flowm.  Alao  tailed 

Mook-nm  (mok'ion).  iL  A  paitiaUaB(whleh 

ttMk-tntl*  (mok'ttr^ 
pared  from  calfi  bead,  in  imitailoD  of  real 


il-vit),  n.     A  tabrlo 


Quadruped  of 

^a  guinea-pig. 


relating  or  pertaining  to  the  node. 


irith  a  qnallflcaUon  or 

Umit^hm :  ai,  gymnaaUe  teat*  tie  eaay  to 
thote  who  nave  praeUiad  them. 
Hod&llM  (mAd'd-lat),  n.    SecUt.j 
renrdi  the  l^tee  pel 
dlQereot  mode*  ol  1 


Trinity  ai 
LI  diitlnct 


bllity,  

or  oontlDgenn.    It  if 
divirioni  nnder   whld 


nndor   which    propoalUana 
and  from  wUcn  (lie  eatesoi 

■re  dednoed. 
KodlUy  (m6d'aI-U},  ode.    In  a  modal  m 


IB  (n^),  n. 


girl  Butml.  BeeHAUTHn. 
[Ft.  mode;  L.  moduj,  mode, 
uiniiiisi,  lumdnre.  limit,  Ac.;  allied  to  L, 
tiHNor.&om  rootot  E.  fluM.l  L  Kanner; 
metlioa;  way:  aa,  a  node  ol  ipaaking!  ■ 
nude  of  dreaung:  a  Btiange  nuue  ot  oi 
pyingono'i — "■  '"■ ' ' '-*' 


'DUT« 


■"     ''lejlchlT^Madlil 
'often  preceded  Mlhe  d 


nude.'  JKUon.     'Then 


luSr* 


that  preva 

tent  with  the  eanr,  qiathattc  gneea  of 
of  (ke  mode.'    iraoHdav.— I.  Qrada- 


7.  In  nHiti,  a  ipedea  of  acale  ot  which 
modem  mnaldani  recognise  only  two.  the 
maior  and  the  minm'  mod—-  The  taajor 
•Hoda  I*  that  divlilon  ot  the  octave  by  wlJch 
the  hiterrBli  between  the  third  and  tonrlb, 
and  aevanlh  and  eighth,  are  haU -tonea,  and 
all  Uia  other  interval*  irtMle  toncK  nw 
nedt  ti  that  dIvUon  by  which  the 
-•-  '-■ ■' '  -Id  thir^and 


iUth,aTe 

otiiUL 


llod«t(mOd]Ln.  [See  MOOD,  temper  of  mind.] 
Anger;  paiaion. 

HOdal  (mod'elX  n.  [Fr.  modMe,  from  L. 
modvJuf,  a  imali  meaanre.  meaaan.  itan- 
dard,  rule,  dim.  of  nudut,  a  meaanre;  See 
UoDX]  1.  A  pattern  of  lomelhlnf  to  be 
made;  anything  of  a  particular  form,  ibapt^ 
or  oonitmctlon    Intended  tv  Imltatlati; 

ton  of  ieoMtblDi  to  Im  made  on  ■  larger 
acalB;a^the mooElofa ■—■■*■--  ~ '" 


i&— I  A 


a  building:  the 


oroopr.  In 


^__ , hlng  already  mai 

litlng  on  a  large  Bcale;  aa,  a  modiJ  ol  Colocne 
Oatbedrd:  Flinar'e  nuM  ot  the  momildna 
ot  flwltiarland.— »■  Image ;  oopy ;  fatahnjl*; 

I  lud  my  btlitr'i  ilnflt  in  ■ivj>iinc. 
WUeh  «( tlu  ■uiw  of  Ihu  DhUi  eeel    I4sA 
A  Standard;  that  by  which  a  thing  la  to  be 


FUe,  at,  tat.  411: 


it.  Mr,      pine,  pis;     nCle,  not,  n 
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6.  Anything  aenring  or  worthy  of  lenring  at 
a  pattern;  an  example;  as,  to  form  a  goTem- 
ment  on  the  modM  of  the  Britiah  oonatitii- 
tion;  he  waa  quite  a  modM  of  virtae. 

They  (the  poets,  orators,  hlstorlaiu  of  ctoiskail 
aatkNUty)  fbniish  modeis  of  a  khid  of  perfectioa 
wiOitk  in  oiodera  thaas  w«  cannot  hope  to  surpass. 

Dr.  CtMird. 

6.  In  the  jIim  oriM,  anything  that  the  artiat 
propoMa  to  imitate;  often,  abaolntely,  an 
mdlTidaal,  male  or  female,  from  whom  a 
painter  or  Kolptor  ttadiea  hit  proportiona, 
details,  play  of  the  masdea,  Ac  In  teulp. 
the  term  often  denotes  both  the  original  of  a 
woric,  modelled  In  clay,  and  also  the  plaater 
cast  from  this  first  figure. 
Model  (mod'elV  et  pret  &  pp.  modeUed; 
npr,  modMing.  [Fr.  modaltff.]  To  plan  or 
form  after  some  model  or  pattern;  to  form 
in  order  to  senre  as  a  model  or  pattern;  to 
mould;  to  shape ;  to  imitate  in  planning  or 
forming;  as,  to  model  a  house  or  a  gorem- 
ment 
The  government  to  moddUd  after  the  same  man* 
witn  that  of  the 


I  cantons,  as  much  as  so  small  a 
community  can  imitate  those  of  so  large  an  extent. 

AdMtm. 
Every  fkce,  however  Aall, 

FMded  round  with  flesh  and  ftt, 
Is  but  tN«rir//^  on  a  sknU.  Tittnyxon, 

Model  (mod'el).  v.i.  To  make  a  model  or 
models;  espedally,  in  the;ln«  artt.  to  form 
a  work  of  some  plastic  material;  aa,  to 
modtfl  in  wax. 

ModeUie(mod-eMt0^v.e.  To  frame  accord- 
ing to  a  model:  to  give  shape  to.  B.J€n$on. 

Modeller  (mod'el-toX  n.  One  who  modela; 
especially,  a  moulder  in  clasr,  wax,  or  plaater. 

ModtfUng-loft  (mod'el-mg-loftX  n.  See 
MouLD-Lorr. 

Modeneie  (mod-en-€sO,  a.  Of  or  belonging 
toModena. 

MMeneie  (mod-en-^zO.  n.  ting,  or  jil.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Modena;  people  of 
Modena. 

Moder,t  Modre,t  n.  l.  Mother.— 2.  The 
matrix  or  principal  plate  of  the  astrolabe. 
Chauctr. 

Moder.t  v.t  To  moderate;  to  regulate,  es- 
pecially the  temper  or  disposition. 

I  moder  or  temper  royselfe  whan  I  am  provoked 
to  any  passyon.  PtUst[ravt. 

Modeimlfle^t  a.  Temperate;  moderate. 
Cftdberam, 

Moderailoe,t  n.    Moderation.    Caxton. 

Moderantum  (mo'ddr^ant-ixmX  n.  Moder- 
ation in  opinion  or  measures,  especially 
poUticaL    Goodrieh. 

Modenite  (mo'd^r-it),  v.e.  pret  A  pp.  mo- 
deratsd;  ppr.  moderating.  [L.  fnodero  and 
moderor,  moderatue.  to  set  bounds  to,  to 
Umit  restrict  moderate,  manaoe,  from 
modut,  a  measure  or  manner,  whence  & 
fiiod0.]  L  To  restrain  from  excess  of  any 
kind;  to  reduce  from  a  state  of  riolenoe;  to 
make  temperate ;  to  lessen;  to  allay;  to  re- 
preaa:  as.  to  moderate  rage,  action,  desires, 
oa ;  to  moderate  heat  or  wind.— 2.  To  tem- 
per; to  qualify. 

By  its  astringent  quality  it  m^deratet  the  relaxing 
quality  of  warm  water.  ArbHthiuL 

8.  To  dedde,  as  a  moderator.    [Sara  ] 

It  paaseth  mine  ability  to  modermte  the  question. 

Rich.  Cartw. 

Snr.  To  mitigate,  temper,  qualify,  repress, 
abate,  lessen,  allay,  stUl,  appease,  pacify, 
quiet 

Modeiate  (mo'ddr-itX  v-^  I-  To  become 
less  Tiolent  severe,  rigorous,  or  intense;  as, 
the  storm  begins  to  moder<Ue,—%  To  pre- 
side as  a  moderator.— To  moderate  in  a  ooU, 
In  Presbyterian  churches,  to  preside  at  a 
congregational  meeting  at  which  a  call  ia 
addressed  to  a  minister,  a  duty  always  per- 
f onned  by  a  minister  of  the  presbytery  to 
which  the  congregation  belongs. 

Moderate  (mo'dAr^it),  a.  [L  fnod#mfiM. 
from  moderor,  to  limit  firom  modttf,  a  limit] 

1.  Applied  to  persons,  not  going  to  extremes; 
keeping  within  reasonable  bounds;  temper- 
ate; as,  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking; 
mocMniteinsentimentoropinion.  When  used 
absolutely  this  word  neany  always  refers  to 
a  person's  temper  or  opinions,  whereas  tem- 
perate similarly  used  generally  refers  to  a 
person's  habits  in  respect  of  bodily  indul- 
gence; a  moderate  man  is  one  who  is  not 
extreme  in  his  views  or  violent  in  his  senti- 
ments; a  temperate  man,  one  who  la  not  ad- 
dicted to  over-indulgence  either  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

A  number  of  madtraU  members  managed  ...  to 
obtain  a  nu^Jority  in  a  thin  house.  Sw^ 

2.  Applied  to  things,  not  extreme  or  exces* 
sive;  not  violent  or  rigorous;  not  great; 


mediocre;  as.  moderate  potations,  exercises, 

opinions,  lOullties;  moderate  weather;  mo- 

derate  heat;  a  moderate  winter;  a  moderate 

breese;  a  moderate  walk;  a  moderate  pace; 

reformation  of  a  moderate  kind. 

There%  not  so  much  left  as  to  furnish  out 
AmmttrmUtMe.  SMmJk. 

Moderate  (mo'ddr-itl  n.  A  member  of  a 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  arose 
early  in  theeighteenth  century,  and  claimed 
the  character  of  moderation  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  church  sovemment  It  dif- 
fered from  the  EvangeUoal  party  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  question  of  patronage.  The 
dUTerence  of  opinion  between  the  two  par- 
ties led  to  the  Disrui»tion  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  took  place  May  18. 1848. 

Moderately  (mo'dftr-at-llX  n.  In  a  moder- 
ate manner,  or  to  a  moderate  degree  or 
extent;  not  excessively;  as,  water  moder- 
ately wana.  'To  laugh  fnodmtoly.'  Shak, 
*  Bach  nymph  but  moderately  fair.    WaUer. 

Moderateneii  (mo'dto-it-nesX  n.  State  of 
being  moderate;  temperateness;  a  middle 
state  between  extremes;  as,  the  moderate- 
neu  of  the  heat :  used  commonly  of  things, 
as  moderation  ia  of  persons. 

Moderation  (mo-d6r4'shonX  n.  (L  moder- 
ation moderaHonie.  See  MoDBRATB.  1  1.  The 
act  of  moderating  or  restraining;  tne  act  of 
tempering,  lessening,  or  represung.— 2.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  moderate,  or  keep- 
ing a  due  mean  between  extremes;  freedom 
from  excess;  temperance;  due  restraint. 
'The  calm  and  judicious  moderation  of 
Orange.'  Motley. 
Be  mcderate,  be  modermte.--Why  tell  you  me  of 

In  m^deroHom  placing  all  my  glory. 

While  tories  call  me  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory.    A^. 

&  The  act  of  presiding  over,  regulating,  or 
directing,  as  a  moderator.— Jifoa«rotum«,  at 
Oxford  tiniversity,  the  first  public  examin- 
ation for  degrees.  'You  would  have  bad 
more  than  a  second  in  Moderationt.'   Mae- 


miHan'i  Maa.—Sju.  Temperance,  forbear- 

equanm 

Moderatlnn  (md^ddr-it-ismX  n.    Modera- 


ance,  equanimity,  sobriety. 


Hon  in  opinions  or  doctrines;  spedfloally, 
eoolee.  the  principles  of  that  psJty  in  we 
Church  of  Scotland  Imo  wn  as  the  Moderates. 
See  MODBBATB,  n. 

ModeratO(mo-de-rtl'tAX^v-  [It]  In mueie, 
moderately:  neither  quick  nor  slow :  com- 
monly used  to  qualify  another  tenn,  as 
allegro  moderate. 

Moderator  (mo'dto^lt-ArX  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  moderates  or  restrains. 

AngUng  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  calmer  of  un- 
quiet thmights.  a  madtrator  of  passions,  and  pro- 
curer of  contentedneas.  /m.  tVaiton. 

2.  In  opHet,  a  device  consisting  of  an  opal 
glass  or  ground  gisss  to  diffuse  the  light 
passing  from  a  lamp  to  an  object  on  the 
stand  of  a  microscope.— 8.  The  person  who 
prerides  at  a  meetmg  or  disputation ;  as, 
the  moderator  of  a  meetins :  in  this  sense 
now  used  chiefly  as  the  title  of  the  chair- 
man or  president  of  meetings  or  courts 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches.— 4.  In  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  a 
public  officer  appointed  to  superintend  the 
examinations  for  honours  and  degrees :  so 
called  because  they  f  ormeriy  had  to  moder- 
ate or  preside  in  the  exercises  publicly  pre- 
scribed in  the  schools  between  undergradu- 
ates candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arta.— S.  A  moderator-lamp. 

Moderator- lamp  (mo^d^r-At-^r-lampX  n. 
A  very  popular  lamp  for  burning  oil,  naph- 
tha, paraffin,  Ao.,  in  which  the  oil  is  forced 
through  a  tube  up  towards  the  wick  by  a 

Siston  pressing  on  its  surface,  to  which  a 
ownward  impulse  is  communicated  by 
means  of  a  spiral  spring  situated  between 
it  and  the  top  of  the  barrel  or  body  of  the 
lamp.  Thepassageof  theoQupthe  tubeis 
so  regulated,  or  moderated,  by  an  ingenious 
internal  arrangement  of  the  tube,  that  its 
flow  is  uniform;  hence  the  name. 

Moderatonhlp  (mo'd«r-it-«r.shipX  n.  The 
office  of  a  moderator. 

Moderatreei,  Moderatrlx  (mo'ddr-at-res, 
mo'ddr-At-riksl  n.  A  woman  who  moderates 
orgovema    Putter;  Maeeinger. 

Modem  (mo'dAm),  a.  [Fr.  modeme.  from 
I1.L.  moderiMM;  formed.on  type  of  hodtemtte, 
heetemtu,  from  fnodo,  Just  now— properly, 
with  a  limit— from  modue,  a  mMsure  or 
limit  SeeMoDR]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  or  time  not  long  past;  late :  re- 
cent ;  not  ancient  or  remote  in  past  tune ; 
as,  modem  days,  ages,  or  time;  modem 
authors;  modem  fashions;  modem  taste; 


modem  practice.  'Some  of  the  ancient 
and  likewise  divers  of  the  modem  writers. ' 
Boocm.— 2.t  Common;  trite;  mean;  vulipgir; 
triviaL  *  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  in- 
stances.' Shak,  [This  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  Shakspere  uses  the  word.  ]— Syn.  Late, 
recent  fresh,  new. 

Modem  (mo'dton),  n.  A  person  of  modem 
times:  opposed  to  ancient. 

There  are  moderm  who.  with  a  slight  variatioo. 
adopt  tile  opinion  of  Plato.  B^tt. 

ModemlamCmo'dAra-ixmXn.  LA  deviation 
from  ancient  manner  or  practice;  something 
recently  made  or  introduced,  especislly  a 
modem  phrase,  idiom,  or  mode  of  expres- 
sion.   'Quaint modtfmifms.'    Bv^. 

There  is  to  us  more  of  touching  pathos,  heart- 
thrilling  expression,  in  some  of  the  old  psalm-tunes 
titan  in  a  wtiole  batch  of  mademixms. 

BlacJhifOod^*  Mag. 

2.  Modem  cast  or  character;  modem  method 
of  thinking,  or  the  habit  of  reganling  mat- 
ters from  a  modem  point  of  view.  'The 
intense  modemitm  of  Mr.  Fronde's  mind.' 
Saturday  Jiev. 

Modernist  (mo'd«m-ist),  n.  One  who  ad- 
mires the  modems  or  what  is  modem.  Sw\^ 

Modernity  (mo-d6m'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  modem.  'Symptoms  of  modernity 
andunposture.'   Dr.  OiUy.    FBare.] 

ModemliatlOli  (mo'ddm-ix-A'^shon).  n.  Act 
of  modemizing;  that  which  is  modemized. 
'  Dryden's  most  thankless  task,  his  modern- 
ization of  Chaucer.'    Brit  Qu.  Rn. 

Modemiie  (mo'd«ro-Is),  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
modernized :  ppr.  modemizing.  To  give  a 
modem  character  or  i^pearance  to;  to  adapt 
to  modem  persons,  times,  or  things;  to  cause 
to  conform  to  modem  ideas  or  snrle ;  as,  to 
modemiu  the  language  of  an  old  writer. 

He  modemiMedtht  more  ancient  narratives. 

Moderalier  (mo'd6m-lB-6r),  n.  One  who 
renders  modem  or  modernises.  *ModemiKr 
of  the  Latin  satirists.'    Wakefield. 

Modemly  (mo'ddm-U),  adv.  In  modem 
times.    JfOton. 

ModenmeSB  (mo'ddm-nesX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  modem;  recentness;  novelty.  John- 
eon. 

Modest  (mo'dest),  a.  (FT.  modette,  L.  mo- 
deetuzt  from  moatu,  a  limit    See  Modb.1 

1.  Bestndned  by  a  sense  of  propriety;  not 
forward  or  bold;  not  presumptuoua  or  arro- 
gant; not  boastful;  unobtruuve;  in  a  some- 
what stronger  sense,  retiring;  basMul;  diffi- 
dent ;  as,  the  youth  is  too  miodett  to  sound 
his  own  praises. 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stUhiess  andnumtUty.  SMaJt. 

Your  temper  is  too  modest. 

Too  much  inclined  to  contemplation.    Stau.  d*  Ft. 

And  we  see  him  as  he  moved. 
How  modtst,  Idndly,  ali-accompUsh'd,  wise. 

Tmnyspti, 

2.  Free  from  anything  suggestive  of  sexual 
impurity;  free  from  indecency;  showing  such 
reserve  or  decorum  as  we  associate  with  a 
chaste  mind.  '  Mra  Ford,  the  honest  wo- 
man, the  modeet  wife.'  Shak.  '  The  blush- 
ing beauties  of  a  modeet  maid.'  Dry  den. 
"niat  women  adom  themselves  in  modeet 
apparel'  1  Tim.  ii  9.— &  Moderate;  not 
excessive  or  extreme;  not  extravagant;  as, 
a  modeet  computation;  a  modeet  fortune. 

Modut  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste.  SMak. 

Syh.  Beserved,  unobtrusive,  diffident  bash- 
ful, coy,  shy,  decent  becoming,  chaste, 
virtuous. 

Modestly  (mo'dest-li).  adv.    In  a  modest 
manner :  (a)  not  boldly;  not  arrogantly  or 
presumptuously;  not  impudently;  with  due 
respect 
Though  learned,  weU-bred;  and  though  weU-bred. 


sincere, 
Modestly  bold  and  humanly  severe. 


P<i>e. 


t 


0  Not  loosely  or  wantonlv;  decently;  as^  to 
modettly  attired;  to  behave  modeetly. 
(e)  Not  excessively;  not  extravagantly. 
Modesty  (mo'des-tiX  n.  [L.  modeetia.}  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  modest :  (a)  the 
sense  of  propriety ;  the  absence  of  all  ten- 
dency to  overestimate  ourselves;  in  a  some- 
what stronger  sense,  self-distrost ;  retiring 
disposition;  nnobtnisiveness;  bashful  re- 
serve. 

There  is  a  kind  of  confesdon  in  your  looks  which 
your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour. 

Shak. 

Modesty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashftilness  proceed- 
ing from  the  sense  a  man  has  of  his  own  defects 
compared  with  the  perfections  of  him  whom  he 
comes  before.  South. 

(6)  Absence  of  anything  suggestive  of  sexual 


ch,  cAaln;     fih.  Sc  locA;     g,yo;     j./ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     ?H,  tAen;  th.  tAin;     w,  tdg;   wh,  urAig;    zh,  ature.— See  Kbt. 
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n;  tnedom  from  eugaeratlon 

'  (VanMp  DDt  the  nwdealu  of 

Skat;  -Biuhfiani$i,  MvUUv,  D^ 


WtV-SlMe(n 


*-U-p6iX>>.  Inlonnsr 
I'tdresi.  H»  extract. 

the  miuity-ftta.       "     '  AidiiSH. 

Kodldtyl  (mo-dll'i-tl),     .      ._ 


DUHlaritaqdiiaUt)',  tromm 
from  nuHliu,  muiun.]  i 
qiuntlty;  Kantr  aUowui 


Uttle:  I 


r  <mo'dl-0-«-bll-i.tl),  n.     The 


capublLty  irf^  being  modiiled  oi 
modlAMtlim. 


'mo'dl-fi-m-bl),  o,    C>p«bl«  o( 

balng  modlned  or  d!T«nlfl«il  tiy  larioaB 

fomu  ud  diaenaiMi.     '  Vuloiutf  med<A- 

iMt  matter.'    LoAt. 
Modlflcablll^  (ino'dMl-lu-bU-l-tl),  n.    The 

caimbllltT  of  bslng  modlOed.    Celervigt. 
KodUlcaUe  (mo'Sn-ki-bi;,  a.   Uodl&ble. 

Bailai.    [Rue.) 
HodUat*  (DWdlflkitX  vx     To  qualllT. 

Jp.  Peanoa.    [Kmo.1 
HwUflnUon  (ma'di-a.lia'-ihonX  n.     1.  The 

act  of  modUyliig;  Uie  act  of  giving  B 


tonn  or  manner  nf  beiog :  ■ 
muuD.  -If  It  (the  ual)  be  neither  matter 
nor  any  madifiatian,  at  matter.'  Clarki.— 
a.  In  StoU  [aw,  the  term  uaiutly  ippllwl  to 

■uitable  atlDend  to  the  mloliter  of  ■  niirfih. 

lfodlflOtlf«(mD'dl-fl-Ut-lr),n.  Thafwbtch 
modifln  or  quallftea,  aa  a  word  or  clauie. 
FvSUr. 

nodlfl«tOI7(nio'(l!-fl-l'it-o-riXa.  Tending 
to  iDodlty  or  prvdnce  chanss  in  form  or  con- 
dition j  modifying 


Madlflar  (mo'dl-n. 
which  morfin— 
MndUr  (D 

ake.]    1.  To  change  [he 

or  Bccldente  of:  to  giTe  ■ __ 

temat  cluracCer  to;  to  var;;  to  alter;  aa. 

tnodify  matter^  light,  or """  ""  " " " ' 

the  t^mi  of  ■  contracl 


nudged; 

i/ufe,  Is 
lal  qualiUn 

prefli  wdifita 


i.  To  moderate ;  to  qualify ;  to  reduce  la 
extent  or  degree. 

Ofkdinc* 


1   Inarch,  a  block 


It  modi^ione, 
dim.  of  modiu^a 


m  of  an  emiched  bracket 


ilan  and  Compodte  orden. 
Ij  alao  of  the  Roman  Ionic. 


Hodl(iU<mMr«-b),n.  A  geniu  of  UndTei 
very  nnmeroDi  in  a  IdbU  ilaU,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  taml^  MyUlidv.  TbellTlngve- 
dea  are  chiefiy  troplcaL 

ModioUr  (nie-dl'6-ur),  a.  [L.  nuduu,  a 
biubeL]    Shaped  lUu  a  bnihel  meauire. 

ModlOliU  (mS-dI'6~lUB>  a.  IL.,  dim.  of 
tnodiiu,  a  meanue.  1  in  anat  Uu  bony 
plUar  In  the  centre  of  the  cochlea  of  the 


onaoie:  wMv  a  moaun  onu.     -ffoav 

lofaddreia.'    Bsrroie.    'JToduAmaii 

nen.'   Bgron.    (Obaoleacent,  and  now  OM 

only  iriUi  a  certain  Oavour  of  oontemnt] 

HodUhly  (m6d'lih-li),  (UfB.    Inamodlaho 


meu  (mAd'lih 
igmodub;  a9e 


Modlat  (mfid'iitX  n- 

Hodilto  <mO-de«t'). 
mlliiner.    SeeUoi>E.|    a  miuuD -uu  uuia 
1 ......  j|j,,^jj]j|^  paiHcularljr  In  ladloa' 


foUower  of  the 
[Fr.  madittt,  a 


tbeamphon 
UibgaUona 
(mt/da^Ur), 

in,  la  anL  I 

nle.  BeaMc 

enoUngtha 

nUcalledtl 

tltoOMTS'. . 

HodUlKta  (mo'da.IalX  v.l.  preL  &  pp.  nwdu 
lalfd;  ppr. nmluteliiv.  [LnwduJor.malu 
lahu,  lExtm  nuxftia,  lliult,  moaaure>  mode. 


rdA-Ur),a.  Pertaining lomodn- 

^  module  or  modnlog. —Midviar 

mopoHion^  In  ordk.  tibat  which  ii  regulated 

byaroodule.  Bee  Moduli.  — if odujar  ratio, 

-  term  denoUng  the  ratio  or  number  whou 

'"      la  called  the  noduJuj.    Thlaratlo 

to  OMTSTiHUin.  3k. 


i.  To  vary  or  Inflect  the  aound  of 
-ogive. 


uttered; 
Jn  moral  twa,  alw  (that  of  5pnu«'»  porlry}.  \t 

d  hi  the 


S.  In  n^itiB,  to  change  the  ke 

coune  of  compoiltlon;  to  Uanaler  mm  one 

key  to  another :  aa,  to  uisdtiJafa  an  air. 

HodulAla  (mo'da-iatX  >.v  m  mune.  to 
paoa  from  one  hey  into  another,  or  from  the 
major  Into  the  minor  mode. 

HodilUllOB<mo.da-14'thon),  fl.  [YT.maiM- 
laliM;  L.  •MOdaJMw.  See  Mddhutk  1 
1.  TliB  act  at  modolatlng^  (a)  the  act  ot 
adloitiBB  or  adapting.  (6)  Tlie  act  of  In- 
flecting the  Tole<  or  anjr  initnunent  muil- 
cally  and  agreeably,  (c)  In  tnaiic,  the 
chanae  from  ana  acala  to  another  in  the 
2.  Sound  modu- 


le proportion 
dor  accordlm 

no'da-lat-ir), 

_.  that  which  moduUtea.— S.  In  the  Umie 
td-fa  iftteiK  tif  miitle,  a  aort  of  map  of 
mnaical  loundi  repreaendng  the  relative 
Intervale  of  the  notei  ot  a  acale.  it*  chro- 
toMly  related  acalet 
Pr.,  from  L.  modulu. 


KodUla  (mo'dOlX  n. 


A  little  I 


nail  qi 


le  diameter  oi 


tity.— £,  In  tfrcA.  a  meaiure  which  maybe 
taken  at  pleaaure  to  regulate  the  propor- 
tion* of  an  order  or  the  dlapoalUon  el  tba 

whole  building,    ■"-  ■"' " 

ameter  of  the  cot 

ihaft  haa  tiraally  L 

a>  their  modnle.  and  thl*  they  aubdlTlde  Into 

parttormlnntct.lhedlamc" 

tlxty  Mid  the  aemldlamete 
niaa.    Some  architect*  miuw  i 

Mated  dlTlilana  of  the  moduhL  .    .  _ 

into  a*  many  part*  aa  may  be  deemed  requl- 
alte.  ^1.1  A  model  or  npreaantatioD;  - 
mould;  a  pattern.  Baean. 
UOdnlallmo'dUXv.t.  preL  A  Dp  moduJed, 
ppr.  mtdtMng.  1.  To  model ;  to  Ihape. 
■Well  modulRf  clay.'  Sa«d^—%  To  modn. 


itergeneially  Inl 
irinia  thirty  mt 


tan.'    Drv^ifton.    (Ram.) 
Modnliu(mo'da.1ni).n.     [L., 
See  above.]    In  motA.  and  pki 


pkt/iitt.  a  term 


denotlni  aeme  conatant  mnltlpUer,  coefB- 

tlOD  Of  a  variable  quantity.  ^ 

which  the  funcUon  ii  ac 

particular  lyitem  or  ^ 
of  an  elllptli:  functio 

banifonnatlon;  the  

ence;  &c.—Thx  nwdulu*  ,  _  ., ^  . 

arUhtnt,  a  number  by  which  all  the  10 
ilthmi  In  one  ayalam  ot  notation  m — ' 
multiplied  to  adapt  then  '    " 
her  In  aa   -' 


a  given  unit,  to  the  aeeoiniiuiyla| 

Sicaaion  i  or,  an  eipreadon  of  the  torca 
I  would  be  nece*fiajy  to  elongate  a 
tamatlc  body  of  a  trantvene  aectlon  equal 
a  given  nnlt,  or  to  compreia  It  within  the 
Ditaof  lUelaiUclty. 

diia  (mO'dui),  n.  [L.  See  MoDK]  In 
w,  (a)  the  arrangement  or  eipreaalon  of 
e  term*  of  a  conveyance  or  contiaeL 


trictlon  oreolargenunt. 

..„ t  between  parUei,  the 

onar,  Ac  AmclmL  (e)  An  abbre- 
viatloa  ol  Modvt  Dtcimandi.  a  peculiar  oua- 
tom  by  which  landa  become  eiempted  from 

lion  or  equivalent     Sa\ft. 
H0dwaU(mod'wal),n.     A  name  given  to 

the  bee-eater,  a  blid  of  the  geuni  Uenipa. 

Called  alio  Mid-void. 
H0«t(nia).>i.Adl>tarledmouth;amow.5IUJt 
Hoflt  (mG),ii.i.    To  make  moulha.    Sak. 

Bee  Mow. 
Hoet  (max  a.  and  ode.    More.    See  Ho. 

MoBirlnirta  (mS-rlng'gl-a).  n.  (From  lf«A- 
ring,  a  German  phyilclan.l  A  genu*  of 
planti,  nat.  order  Caryaphyllaceffi,  dinerlng 
bom  Areuarla  by  having  an  fncontplcnoDi 
appendage  to  the  coat  of  the  aeed  if.  Iri- 
nenit,  uiually  called  Aretiario  triatrvit,  ia 
a  native  of  Britain:  it  ia  much  like  the  com- 
mon chlckweed  in  general  appearance 

Uoalloii  (mo'el-tonl  n.  [Ft.]  EubblaitoiM 
niled  in  between  the  lacing  wall*  of  a  build- 
ing or  between  the  apandreln  of  a  bridge. 

^ 1.-  , ^-Lin.    (After  Conrad 

botany  at  Uarhnrg.] 
!cua  plenty  nat.  order  Caryo- 


(DUr-peUl 

)I<MO-Oo^0  (me-ad.goth'lkX  n.  The  hm- 
Kuage  of  the  Jlmo-Ctoth*  (or  Gothi  of 
SlcolaV  In  It  we  have  the  earlleit  written 
eiample  of  a  Teutonic  dialect,  part  of  the 
Scrlptnrea  having  been  tnnilated  into  thla 
language  l>y  Ulnlaa,  blahop  of  it'  *' — ' 
loOuJn  the  four-  ---■ —    '■ 


ally  re 


ourth  centary.    It  iaj 


It*  peculiar  phllotoglca]  value 
ei  in  Ita  coniervation  ol  primitive  material 


capital*.  Cslcntta, 
rAnglo:7ndlan.I 
HOOUI  {mog'Bn),  n 


......     .   .  mt  the  foot  wotn  ■ 

DOOI.     (Scotch.] 
HOftT&triUl  (mo-gri'bl-an),  a.  and  n. 
and  Turk.  mogliTtb,  the  *at,  norU 
Africa.]    Belonging  to  north  or  nortl 
"•^ petBon  from  thl*  quarter. 


t  Ortat  Uiyul,  the 


Fite,  Or.  fat.  f;ai:       m«,  met,  bir;       phie.  pini      n6le,  n 
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popnlar  iimme  for  the  lOTenign  of  the  em- 
pira  founded  in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols 
nnder  Behir  in  the  sixteenth  centniy,  and 
wliich  terminated  in  1800. 

Mociintllie  (mo-gun'tinX  a.  [L.  MogutUia, 
or  Moguntiaeumf  the  andent  name  of  tlie 
dty.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ments,  in  Ger- 
many. 

Moba  (mdlia).  n.  A  plant,  Setaria  iUUioa, 
or  ItaUan  millet 

Mobair  (mOliir),  Ik  [O.Ft.  mowUre,  mo- 
hsre.  Fr.  *  moUre,  It  moem,  from  Ar. 
mokhayyar,  a  kind  of  coarse  camlet  or  hair* 
oloth.1  1.  The  hair  of  the  Angwa  goat,  a 
nattre  of  Asia  Minor.— 1  Cloth  made  of  the 
hair  of  ttie  same  animal;  camlet— 8.  A  wool 
and  cotton  cloth,  made  in  imitation  of  real 
mohair  cloth. 

Mohalr-tbtU  (mOli&r-shelX  n.  In  eoncA 
a  peculiar  q>ecies  of  Volnia,  of  a  closely 
and  finely  reticulated  texture,  resembling 
on  the  smfaoe  mohair,  or  a  close  web  of  the 
lUkworm. 

■ohanim^daii  (md-ham'med-anX  a.  Per- 
taining to  Mohammed  or  ^lahomet;  or  to  the 
religion  and  social  system  founded  by  Mo- 
hammed. 

irohaminiMlaTi  (md-ham'med-anX  n.  A 
follower  of  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  the 
Moslem  religion;  one  who  inofessea  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

MohamnnMlaTitiiin  (md-ham'med-an-izmX 
n.  The  religion,  or  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Mohammed,  contained  in  the  Koran. 

JfohaTnmiwlanlm  (m6>ham'med-an-Iz),  v.t 
To  make  conformable  to  the  principles  or 
rites  of  Mohanmied;  to  make  Mohammedan. 

If ohammiKlImn  (in6-ham'med-i«mX  n.  Same 
as  Jf oftommadantfvu. 

MotiammfKllio  (md-ham'med-IzX  vX  pret 
A  pp.  moKammedited;  ppr.  tnohammedizing. 
Ssine  as  Mohammedanite. 

Mohawk;  Mohock  (m61i#k.  mdOiokl  n. 
The  iqypellation  giyen  to  certain  mmans 
who  infested  the  streets  of  London  during 
the  latter  i>art  of  the  seventeenth  century: 
so  called  from  the  nation  of  Indiuis  of  that 
name  in  America. 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  f«MA«cftV  name? 

MollOli  (mo-hO'liX  n.  A  quadrumanous 
mammal  of  the  lemur  family  and  Kenus 
Galago,  G.  Moholi 

Mobr  (mdrX  n.  A  West  African  species  of 
antelope,  genus  GaxelU.  O.  Mohr,  having  its 
horns  annulated  with  eleven  or  twelve  pro- 
minent complete  rings.  It  is  much  sought 
after  by  the  Arabs,  on  account  of  producmg 
the  bezoar-stones  so  highly  i^ued  m  Eastern 
medicine.  These  stones  are  commonly  called 
in  Marocoo  haxd-tirmohrr,  or  mohr's  eggs. 

Mohllte  (md'sitX  n.  [After  JToAf.  the  min- 
eralogist ]    Native  Utanate  of  iron. 

Mohur  (mOlidrX  n.    [Per.  muhur,  tnuAr,  a 

£  Id  coin.]  A  British  Indian  gold  coin,  value 
teen  rupees. 

Mohurram  (mo-hur'himX  n.  The  first 
month  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  during 
which  a  festival  is  celebrated  in  memory  of 
Hossein  and  Houssein,  sons  of  All,  and 
nephews  of  the  Prophet 

Mind«r(moi'd«rX  v.i  [See  Moithir.1  To 
labour  hard ;  to  toil;  to  moither.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Molder  (moi'ddrX  v.  t    To  spend  in  labour. 

She  lived  only  to  scnuw  and  hoard,  m0idtritt£ 
ly  her  tpveleac  life  in  the  futile  energies  and  sor- 


did aims  of  a  miser's  wretched  plcasare. 
^  ,^  ComhiUMag. 

MMdora  (moi'ddrX  n.  [F]g.  moeefa  <foro, 
coin  of  gold.1  A  gold  coin  of  Portugal, 
valued  at  £1,  7t.  sterling. 

Mbiet7  (moFe-tiX  n.  [nr.  motiii,  from  L. 
me<Ue(a«,  from  nwditM,  middle.  ]  1.  The 
half;  one  of  two  equal  parts;  as,  a  moiuy  of 
an  estate,  of  goods,  or  of  profits.— 2.  A  por- 
tion; a  share. 

The  k>Te  I  dsdlcats  to  your  lordship  is  without 
end;  whereof  this  pamphlet,  without  beghwfaw.  U 
but  a  supernuous  ftwUfy.  Skak. 

MOiKmonXv.t  [Perhaps  fhnuFr.mottOZer, 
to  wet,  to  soften,  from  a  hypothetical  L.L. 
verb  moUiare,  to  soften,  from  moUit,  soft; 
but  comp.  also  A.  Sax.  mdi,  nuei,  B.  maa, 
fnoU,  a  spot]  To  daub;  to  make  dirty. 
'iroa«d  with  dirt  and  mire.'    KnoUtM. 

At  first  happy  news  came,  In  gay  letters  tmaOtd 
With  my  Idsses.  £.  B.  BrvwnUtg. 

Moil  (monx  n.  A  spot ;  defilement  'The 
moil  of  death  upon  them.'    Bnmmmg. 

MOil  (moiiX  v.k  [Perfaapa  fhnn  the  fore- 
going verb,  or  from  L.  vMirit  to  toil,  moist, 
a  huge  heavy  mass;  akin  to  Or.  mdfed,  to 
strive,  md^,  the  toil  of  war.    Comp.  W. 


m<MZ,  labour.]  To  labour;  to  toil;  to  woHe 
with  painful  efforts:  often  used  along  with 
the  verb  UnL 

They  toil  and  moU  for  the  interest  of  their  mas- 
ters. Sir  R.  L'EstrmHgt. 

Now  he  must  tmaU  and  drud|^  (or  one  he  loathes. 

DrydtH. 

Moil  (moilX  V.t  To  fatigue  or  weaiy.  CAop- 
maiu 

Moll  t  Moylet  (moil),  n.  A  mule.  'Th'old 
emblem  of  the  moyut  cropping  of  thistles.' 
Beau.  A  Fl 

MoUet  (moilX  n.  A  dish  of  marrow  and 
grated  bread.    BaUey. 

MoUet  (moilX  n.  [Fr.  mule.  It  mulct,  a  slip- 
per, from  L.  muUeus  {ealceu9)t  a  red  leather 
sho^  from  muUui,  a  red  mmlet]  A  kind 
of  hljsfa  shoe  formerly  worn  by  great  person- 
ages. '  MoUet  of  velvet  to  save  thy  shoes  of 
leather.'    Heywood. 

Motneau  (morndX  n.  [Fr.]  In/^rtasmall 
fiat  bastion  raised  in  front  of  an  intended 
fortification,  to  defend  it  from  attacks  by 
means  of  small  arms. 

Moire  (mwArX  n.  [See  MoHAlR.]  1.  A 
clouded  or  watered  appearance  on  metals 
or  textile  fabrics.— 2.  The  best  watered  sillL 
'Green  watered  moire.'  Pepyi.—Moire-an- 
UqttOf  silk  watered  in  the  antique  style  so 
as  to  resemble  the  materials  worn  in  olden 
times. 

Molr^  mitalUqne  (mwf^r&  mft-til-ldkX  n. 
[Fr.]  Tinplate  crystallized  bv  the  action  of 
acids;  also,  iron-plate  coated  with  tin,  and 
having  the  coating  more  or  less  removed  by 
acids^  so  as  to  give  it  a  variety  of  shades. 
BoetUer. 

Moil01l,tn.  [F^.  motMon,  L.m«Mtb,  a  reap- 
ing, from  mato,  meeeum.  to  reap.]  Growth; 
harvest    RomaurU  of  the  Bote. 

Molft  ( moist X  a-  [O.Fr.  maieto  (Mod.  Fr. 
tnotteX  ^m  ^  mutteuMt  new,  fresh,  hence 
Juicy,  soft,  from  mtattu,  new,  fresh  (whence 
muetum,  new  wineX]  ^  Moderately  wet; 
damp;  not  dry;  humid:  as,  a  maiet  atmos- 

Shore  or  air.    '  Exhalation  dusk  and  m/oUt' 
(iUotk—Moitt  ttoTf  the  moon. 

The  m«ixt  star. 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
was  sick  almost  to  doomsiday  with  edipse.     Skak. 

It  New;  fresh.    Chaucer. 
Molft t  (moistX  ct    To  make  moist;  to 
moisten. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeluur  line. 

SMoA. 
Moisten  (mois'nX  v.t  [Moiet  and  verb- 
forming  suffix  -en.]  1.  To  make  moist  or 
damp;  to  wet  in  a  small  degree.  'A  pipe  a 
tittle  moietened  on  the  inside.'  Bacon.— 
2.  t  To  soften;  to  make  tender. 

It  moisttntd  not  his  executioner's  heart  with  any 
pity.  Fuiter. 

Moisten  (mois'nX  v.i.    To  become  moist 

Nor  let  her  true  hand  fsher.  nor  bkie  eyes 
Moisten^  till  she  had  lighted  oo  his  wound. 
--   ._.  .  TenttyscM. 

Molstener  (mois'n-^X  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  moistens. 

MoistftQ  (moist'folX  a.  Full  of  moisture. 
Drayton. 

Molrafr  (moistl-flX  v.t  To  make  moist;  to 
wet    Burnt.    [Humorous.] 

Moistless  (moistlesX  a.  Without  moisture; 
dry.    Warner. 

MdstnesB  (moisfnesX  n  State  of  being 
moist;  dampness;  a  small  degree  of  wet- 
ness.   Baeon. 

MQistnre  (mois'tflrX  n.  l.  That  which  gives 
the  property  of  being  moist;  diffused  and 
sensible  wemess;  fiuid  diffused  or  exuding; 
damp;  as,  the  moUture  of  the  atmosphere 
or  on  a  wall.  *That  infected  moieture  of 
his  eye.'    5AaJk— 2.  Liquid.    [Bare.] 

If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appeared 
Scanty  of  waters  when  you  scoop'd  it  d^. 
And  oflier'd  the  foU  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  he  not  dash  th'  untasted  iMMfAtrvfrom  him? 

jttlHistfH 

MoistnreleM  (mois'tfir-lesX  a.  Without 
moisture. 

Moistyt  (moisf iX  a.  L  Fresh;  new.— 2.  Wet; 
moist    Mir.  for  Mane. 

Moither,  Moyther  (moitH6rX  v.t  [Also 
written  moider,  and  perhaps  connected  with 
mtiddle,  or  with  G.  mOde^  tired.]  L  To  per- 
plex ;  to  confuse ;  to  distract 

Whw  are  these  poor,  enuy,  m^ytMend  brains  of 
yours  thinking  of  always!  iMnb. 

2.  To  spend  in  labour. 

Moither  (moitHerX  v.i  To  toil;  to  labour. 
(Mainly  a  provincial  word.] 

MOkadort  (mok'a-dorX  ^  [Sp.  mooador,  a 
handkerchief,  like  Fr.  mouehoir,  a  handker- 
chief friMn  L  mMouM,  mucus  from  tiienose.] 


A  bib;  a  handkerchief.  Spelled  also  Moek- 
adowr. 

Mokah  (mdlciX  n.  The  title  of  a  doctor  of 
laws  in  Turkey. 

Moke  (m6kX  n  1.  The  mesh  of  a  net; 
hence  applied  to  any  wicker-work.  HaUU 
weU.  [Provincial  Bnglish.1— 2.  [In  this  sense 
perhaps  connected  with  IceL  mdk,  doring, 
mdito,  to  doze,  and  meaning  lit  'sleepy- 
head.^   A  donkey.    [Slang.] 

I  had  a  good  m«Jke,  and  a  tidyish  box  of  a  cart. 

Mayhrw. 

Mokyt  (mdldX  a.  [A  parallel  form  with 
muaayj  comp.  IceL  mokkr,  a  dense  cloud, 
mdkkm,  a  cloud  or  mist]  Muggy;  dark; 
murky. 

Mol  (mol),  n.    In  music,  see  Molls. 

Molar  (mdQ6rX  a.  [L.  moZam,  from  mola^ 
a  mill;  same  root  as  mecU,  mtU,]  Having 
power  to  bruise  or  grind  food ;  grinding; 
as,  the  molar  teeth.  — Molar  glande,  two 
salivary  glands  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  whose  excretory  ducts  open  into  the 
mouth  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth. 

Molar  (md16rX  n.  A  grinding  tooth;  one 
having  a  flattened,  triturating  surface,  and 
situated  behind  the  incisors;  adouble  tooth. 
In  man  there  are  five  molars  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw.  The  two  pairs  in  front  are 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  are  called  pre- 
molars or  false  molars.  The  futhest  back 
pair  of  the  others  are  the  wisdom  teeth. 

True  molar,  a  grinding  tooth  in  the  aduh  which  is 
not  preceded  by  a  deciduous  tooth.  Outn, 

Molar (mol^rX  a.  [L.  molee^  a  mass.]  Per- 
taining to  a  mass  or  body  as  a  whole.  *The 
mti^r  motions  throughout  the  solar  «ys- 
tenL*    H.  Spencer. 

Molaeee  (mo-lasQ, n.  [Fr.  mol,  soft.]  A  soft 
greenish  sandstone  which  occupies  the 
countnr  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  It 
is  divided  into  three  series,  an  upper  fresh- 
water, a  marine,  apd  a  lower  fredi-water 
series.  The  two  former  correspond  to  the 
upiier,  the  latter  to  the  lower  miocene. 

Molasses  (mO-las'ezX  «^  [Also  written  me- 
lasees,  a  better  spelling,  from  Fr.  milaete, 
L.  meUaeeuM,  resembling  honey,  from  met, 
mellit,  honey.1  The  uncrystallized  syrup 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  it 
differs  from  treacle,  as  molasses  comes 
from  sugar  in  the  process  of  nuUdng,  treacle 
in  the  process  of  refining. 

Mold  (mdldX  n.  Same  as  Mould:  the  com- 
mon American  spelling. 

Moldt  (mdldX  n.  For  Mole.  A  spot;  a 
mark.    Spenaer. 

Moldwaip  (mOld'wttrpX  n.    A  mole.    See 

MOLB. 

Sometimes  he  angers  me 
With  telliog  me  of  the  maidwarp  and  the  ant 
__  ShttJk. 

Mole  (mdlX  n.  [A.  Sax.  mOl,  mad,  a  blot,  a 
spot;  O.D.  mael,  G.  mat,  mahl,  a  spot  or 
mark.  Cog.  L.  macula,  a  spot]  A  spot, 
mark,  or  small  permanent  protuberance  on 
the  human  body.  *0n  her  left  breast  a 
mole  dnque-spotted.'    Shak. 

Mole  (mdlX  n.  [L.  mola,  a  false  conception.] 
A  mass  of  fieshy  matter  of  a  spherical  figure, 
generated  in  the  uterus. 

Mole  (mdlX  n.  [Fr. .  from  L.  molee,  a  huge 
mass,  a  dam,  a  mole,  a  monument]  1.  A 
mound  or  massive  work  formed  of  large 
stones  laid  in  the  sea,  so  as  to  partially  in- 
close a  harbour  or  anchorage,  and  protect 
it  from  the  violence  of  the  wavea 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain. 
The  mWIt  prq}ected  break  the  roaring  main.    A/e. 

2.  In  Aom.  antiq.  a  kind  of  mausoleum,  built 
like  a  round  tower  on  a  square  base,  insu- 
lated, encompassed  with  columns,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  dome. 

Mole  (mOlX  n.  [Beally  the  same  word  as 
mould,  earth,  being  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fuller  name  molduMrp, 
mouldwarp,  older  moldewerp,  molewarpe, 
Ac,  from  mould,  and  warp,  A.  Sax.  weorpan, 
to  cast;  so  also  IceL  moldvarpa.  Dan.  muld- 
varp,  D.  mol,  molworp,  G.  maulumrf.1  I.  A 
small  insectivorous  animal  of  the  genus 
Talpa.  family  Talpidie,  which,  hi  search  of 
worms  or  other  insects,  forms  a  road  Just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  throwing 
up  the  excavated  soil  into  a  little  ridge  or 
into  little  hills.  The  mole  is  from  6  to 
6  inches  long;  its  head  is  large,  without 
any  external  ears;  and  its  eyes  are  very 
minute,  and  concealed  by  its  fur,  which  u 
short  and  soft  Its  fore-legs  are  very  short 
and  strong,  and  its  snout  slender,  strong, 
and  tendinous.  The  common  mole  (7.  euro- 
pea)  is  found  all  over  Europe,  except  in  the 
extreme  south  and  north.  Another  species 
(7.  oceea,  or  blind  mole)  is  found  in  the 


ch,e*ain;     «h,8c.loe*;     g,go;     Ijoh;   h.  Ft.  ton;     ng,  sing;     m,  then;  ih,  tkin;     w,  idg;    wh,  ii*ig;     ah,  anire.-See  Ksr. 


gt  balng  ilwHi  corersd  br  Iti  «sUd.  Tba 
t&jM  moliB.  or  duanibla  mala  lOryoMorii 
lajinwM,  It  Tcnurlubla  u  bdnc  ill*  enl; 
mfm""'  that  ohlbll*  lb*  •plandld  mitolllo 


U-hllli.    IPrortnotal 

]— 1.  To  bum*  Id  or  form  bain  In. 
H  *  Dais:  u.  to  Mub  Uis  sarth. 
Ktdl-bllt  (nUniDt),  n.     Tbt  ihort  nm-flth 
(prOiaiorinui  nwU),  belODgbw  to  the  ttmily 
OTmnodotittihB,  lamstlmn  Icnind  od  tbg 

Koto-out  (nCl'kMn.  n.    Amole-hlll. 
KOlt-MLtelMT  <Tnal'kacb-to^  n.    Ons  whcM 

niml(»iii«i(u  M «tch  molH. 
XOuen  (mo'lekx  n.    Sea  Moloch. 
mat-mOM  (in«'krlk-»t).  n.     A  nuns 

(iTai  to  th<  liueeti  ol  tlis  ganiu  OtjUatal- 

|i>.lunll}anrl- 

mm.  from  tha 

BBcullsr   dml- 

hrttratUiaui- 


rtbont  U  Inch 


bumwiltcnt* 
tbraogh  m  dstad 
which  It  aamnn 


tlig  roota  at  pluti 
Lnd  commlti  gnat 
A  largsr  ipedai  la 

:\  a.  PsrtiilnlnE  to 
'  molecnlaa,— JfoW 


1  opanilM  npoi ..... 

oTabodr.tailiitlngalihad  (ram  tht 
«TltatloiL  Cahaalon  and 
an  Inttanosa  of  molsciilaT 


molicnlea:  ODiulatlna  i 
vtaraOraMm.  ^at 


lu  bom  tha  Inten 
aliT  tRUMnaptlble  I 

MdMBlmiltr  (mO-lok'a  Ur'l-tl),  n.  Tha 
ilale  at  bdns  moleoiilar ;  Ihs  atata  of  con- 
■IMIng  o(  molacalei. 

M^MlUailr  (mA-Ura-Ur-ia  aI*.    Ai  n- 


..miD.n.  IFV 
<a  L.  mat—,  ■  maia.]  Tlis 
tlt7  0l  an;  alamenl*-  — "- 

poiind  which  fa  ot  

•afianta form.  Itdutanframatsm, which 
la  not  panalirad.  bat  coucalTad,  iDaanuch 
aa  It  la  alwiTl  r  - 


ni»4iui 


iTiapoitloo  

., (■ii«'ld>,a.    Barbs  Ter. 

havinf  imporfoct  right:  blind. 
— 1  (mU'Un,  ».  TlltUa  hlDoiA  or 
I  of  Mitti  thnwn  up  b;  malea  work- 


■>D'dl-ai"ahiu.  ni6-lan'dl-n*"ri-B»),  a,  (t. 
outnidfnHni,  a  mltl-houae.  from  mela,  a 
tnllL  SeiMiLL.1  Llka  a  wind-mill;  roem- 
bUna  tba  laili  of  a  whid-mlU.  Id  bcL  ap- 
plisd  to  iMda  which  bara  manir  wingi. 

lioU-I«t<marrB[),n.  A  Dams  BlireD  to  the 
TDd«nU  of  tbs  genna  Spalax.  which  llvs  In 
tha  sarth  and  bnnvw  hi  It  lika  Dolea  To 
It  bglonga  the  Spain*  tmUut,  Id  which 
thers  are  odI;  the  Iracea  of  sj^aa 

»"'—""  (mOftkhi).  n.  A  atnng  twilled 
tiutlan,  cropped  or  ah<n  befors  dyeing, 
much  naed  far  WDitmsD'a  clothing :  so 
called  trom  Ita  being  aoft  like  tha  ikln  of  a 


nta.  Or.  tat,  tall;      nt.  met.  itr,      pine,  pin; 


did  taa  mofsat.  Spnutr.  'Dothmoi 
conknpUtioa.'  SAot.  'ifekithsra 
aolltarj  reign.'    Orai/. 


XOlwUUOlKmal-a-tniianX  n.  LTbeut 
otmoleatfaigiatataalbahiBniatealed;  dl»- 
tubthce;  annojraDca;  uneaalnMa  glnu. 

1  Id  ScoU  Ian.  the  tronblltig  of  one  la  the 
eatatlon  ariiei  chiefly  In  qneitloDS  of  com- 

K^ltar  (m^lot'/^  n.    O^^w^moleata 

ordlitoibl    Jfilton. 
■olMtnU  (mA-letl^fnlV  a,    Troubleaoma; 

annojlng;  haraaalng.    fiarrsu. 
KolMtto,tn.    Troatde; moleatatloo.   Oait. 

Koia-tnOk  (mAltrah),  n.    Tha  comae  of  a 
nole  undrtgroand. 
"— -   •-- -  (mfil'tr*),  n.     '  " — "■  -'-' 


Mollen  (miyil-eD),  n.  A  flowerlDg  tree  ol 
China. 

HoUmilum*  (mo-llmlD-tu).  It.  [L.  moltiiun, 
great  axa-tloa.  eRott,  endeaTonr.  from  nw- 
wr.  to  toll,  from  «o^,  a  hogs  heary  maia. 
See  HOIlh  to  labour.]  MatU  with  great 
effortaorsndeavoora;  rery  Important;  mo- 

Ktdliia  (mOlIn).  n.  [L.  molinu«M>ertaliilng 
to  a  mill,  from  nwla,  a  mllL]  The  doaaed 
IiDD  annk  la  the  centn  of  the  nppar  mlll- 

_. • —  -Kalrlng   thr 

InthelowBl 


H  IfOUA 

H  Id,  Ar.  fflfluU, 

t— ,- —  — , ,     An  honorary 

title  accorded  to  any  ons  in  Torksy  who 
haa  tcqnlnd  recoct  fran  puilty  ol  life,  or 
who  sxerclaea  fuDctlona  relating  to  ralinon 
ortbeaMmdareananUw.  The  title  li  not 
conferred  Iw  any  apedal  aathorlty,  but 
•prlnga  apontaneonaly  *~ ■-" ' 

■•"""F - 


equlnleoi 

IIdir(nHJ1i},  n.  llTj"  In^wii^  toft:  a 
tenn  applied  in  medieval  mnnjc  toB  BaLa* 
oppoaed  to  B  natanl.  which  waa  called  B 
durum:  hence  the  tenn  cane  to  ilgiilfj  tlie 
minormode.  .^taiiuri^^mlt  Calteaalea 

MoIlelWIt,  Honburt  (mone-Utrt,  mol'- 
hert).  It     A  fanning  Implement  In  Flan- 


il'e.mSk),D.   Bai 
(mol-tofiXn    [Fr.]    i 


byprtnlara. 
[L.  noSimi,  nwllio. 


l(Dlllailtbr(niaI1-ent-ll),ade.   Anaglngly. 
MomflAUajmoll.fl-a.blYa.   Capable  (^^ 

Ing  molUfled  or  eofteneil. 
ll^Uflcatloii  (mol'|.fl.ka-ahoD}.  n.    I.  Tha 

— >  „* , — Nllilying  or  aoftenlng    i¥_j— «„- 


Wr  (DuU-fl-to),  n.    I 
maUlOe*. 


...  .3\fvmg.  IL.  msUfllaii— wislKl^  toft. 
and  fada,  to  mtka,]  1  To  aoftan;  (o  make 
toft  or  tender. — I.  To  aauago,  M  pain  or  liH- 

■-       flMiifiuTwtti    •• 


Moninrt  (moll-netX  n.    [Fr.  moulfwt]    i 

ining:  ai,nK>l- 
— '-i;  melUtfea 


anull  aiae. 

]fOllltlM(mol-llah1.ii),n.  [L.,  frammsIUi, 

•oft]    Innwd.  BoTtneaa;  iWtenli         " 

Uief  eerefrrvBoftenlng  of  I' 

M*>u«,  •ottenlng  of  Uie  t 

■KOUtade  (moI'Ttad},  n.  [L.nMSttiido,iaft- 

iHB^  fnun.fiHUii,  a^l,  Sfift»aa_^  wcak- 

■oUnglnM-  ^ , 

Older  of  CaiyoiAyllacaM,  li 

■re  dUUnct  and  attaniate  with  the  itameni, 

when  the  ttamena  and  plattia  are  af  eqniJ 


ilnjie;.    OmmMI.    [Ban.) 

n  (mal4-]ln'UX  n.  lA    A  nb- 

lyoiAyllacaM,  In  whloh  theaapale 


MoUUM,  Momuk  (mafnak),  n.    ,_  

liitcat,  toK.  from  moUia,  eofL]    One  af  tha 
mallnBoa  (which  aeaV 

' — 1-lna'kaV  iL  nl.    A 

thoee  10 

taoTlded  with  an 
—  luTe  a  dlattnct 

_, ., oni  tha  general 

cSTlbr  ol  the  body,  and  altoatod  batweaD 
tha  bIaod.«yatem.  which  Uee  aliBig  the  ba^ 
and  tha  narr»<yatom,  which  It  towardt  the 
Tentral  aveet  at  the  body.  The  dlgeatlTa 
lyalam  oonalttaof  a  month,  nllel,  ftomtch, 
intestiiie,  and  anvi.  except  In  a  taw  forma, 
fa)  which  the  InteeUne  endt  bUndly.  The 
blood  la  ahneet  eolonrlBa.  Xaapliatlan  la 
Tariootly  etteoted :  In  the  ■ea-nuita  It  takea 
plaoa  ualnbi  by  tha  agency  of  k  crowi  ol 
ciliated  teBtadet  mnoimdaia  tha  mouth ; 
ae^wilTti,  by  a  greMly-developed 
II  penoratod  by  nnmerant  glliued 


entlaAy  of  a  dngl*  gan- 

lae,  glTtaB  off  fluunentt  In  TaiTant 

;  lAlla  in  the  bicker  then  an 

a,  Dnlted  to  one  another  by 


impiltliig  tl 

,  .unioUi,  the , , 

iiraeUiipeda,  of  which  Llngnla  and  Tais- 
bratnla  (the  UmpeheUa)  are  eiam^lea  The 


•callope.  oyetec*.  ftc  ;  OatUrvfnda,  com. 
oil.  ponnd;       U.  3c.  abwie;     t,  Sc  tiy. 


^^L, ^ . , r , 

■n  mloata  ocMnU  moUiiiM ;  md  CipAalv- 
yoda,  tba  hlchut  elu^  sompiiiliig  the 

nnulvnliiatad  loi  lUKInct  nb-Unodoni. 
XdUbMui  (mol-Indaul  it.    A  mollnK; 

owKittlMdaUim. 
ItoIluNii,  KOUoMmu  (mol-tntlno,  boI- 

InrtwX*.     FartaJBlna  to  tha  moUUM,  or 


MollnaOBrlite  (mi»lB»Juit'd»l  *  ft  Asnop 
ot  ulnuli  oMMrii^  tlu  FDQrt<»>TiiDl(at«. 

■Od  BCMd^l^lOdK.    In*  BOTCKU  IflteB  ooo- 


.  (mol-ltiAma),  a,  (t..  ■  tasgu 
...ihfrowioa  tin  maiilg-trM,  tram  nslll^ 
•otL]  uitMd.aeqUiiBa>iidliaMSOIlll*tlllB 
ol  ■Bmaroni  timwnn  (rom  tha  lUe  at  ■  p« 
lattutof  B  pteson-i  w.  fllled  with  ■  thloli 
DUtlw:  ■ocauail  from  tha  nHtaUioca  ot 

trijiwv  n.    Same  u  VaUuH 
Midliuklte  (mol-luklt).  n.    A  diA  «■!■ 
-   "uue  •omaUma  (oDad  iD  Ihsll- 
id  otlclnAUiiB  In  tha  pttrtlacUon 


, to(moni-kod-lin,   [TnnnlfoH^, 

•a  goiwnU  mima  (or  ■  fcmnle,  nod  aoddU.  ] 
An  Bffamiiute  pavja-,  %  muff.  [Slug.] 
Mollr  Macnln  (molll  mi-Birli^  n.  Tha 
DUDe  uBoraad  by  raembAn  of  a  Hcret  IHegml 
UKicIatloii  In  Iralud,  ifbfln^fdi  nor^ui' 
Indln  Anwtic*. 


^^ 


^'SKi^'ta 


LThe 


.  (innok),  n.  meb.  mobA  Uiw.l 
onlot  cod  ot  tha  numlciua,  f^ 
>  dXDtloiied  hi  Bcrlptma  tt  (be  jod 


u  Mcrf  Sco^  Didokl*  by  fln. 


nntHathiD,  4c  Hmes  tha  word  h»  now 
bacooH  ■  dolpiitiim  for  ■  Mud  of  Itndit- 
■bit  drMd  biflneoea,  at  whooa  ihiliia  tnrj- 


thlBg  KoiiM  ha  ■aolflcad.     Written  a 

u  hnotoch-lliaid)  1*  one 
n»-loiikliic.  Ihoagh  M  the 

tiU^  tha  honu  on  the  hold  and  tha'aomar- 


t  grini  It  a  i 


li™to 
un  pwrt  ol  B  line  hi  lUlloo,  -llaloch, 
bonldkfH- 

ISolokUtDia-l^'kuln.  pL  llolObnl  (mO- 
ia-kl'DS>  [Blwmabbi.nidlL]  Hilk-drink- 
en:  one  of  ■  Builui  Hct  which  forMdi 
making  the  iln  o(  tha  cma  or  the  oia  of 
Imagea.  conalden  all  wan  nnlawfoL  and 


fcnowo  ipoolei  of  wUcb  t>  tha  M.  f*etr<t,  the 
aow-bnnting  or  oow-bitapiil.     Saa  COW- 

KolIO  (iDol'tf),  wlr.  [Ill  Innuu^TOT; 
a*.  nuUo  aOipTo,  Ten  car  and  UTalr. 

IIOlt,)lldU.tI>nL&pp.oft»».  UalM. 

l(Olt«l(niflt^),n.anda.  Meltedinudeal 
maltadnatal.  '  Altar  be  had  made  a  moUm 
calL-    Ei-ndL*.     ■  JToIUn  gold.'    Privr. 

Meivagbm  (mo-lnu'gSX  n.  Id  tha  Kwt 
India*,  a  Biakai  of  •db 

llolT<maai),n.  lar.melv.]  1.  A  fabdlDiii 
herb  ol  nuiclo  powor,  barbii  a  blaok  mot 
and  a  while  Dloiaoni,  lald  by  Homar  to  have 
beao  ilTan  bjr  Harm**  to  ulnaei  ta  oaun- 
taraettbamlUotClna.  'Bad* 
aath  and  nUg.'   " 


—VlrlualmemtiU^fa/trot,  tha  uodootot 
the  Inland^  ot  tba  forca  malUpaad  bf  tha 
Tfrtnal  Telocity  of  111  point  ot  aopUoatlon. 
—SliUSeat  mamanl,  the  moipanf  of  eqnlU- 
bilnin  batwaan  oppoitta  ton**.— Jfamml  tf 
intrUm,  th*  tOBi  of  tha  prodnet*  at  eaoB 
patticla  ol  a  MtaUDi  body,  by  tha  •qnan  of 

Df  rotation.— 
wmeejnMA, 

IXo.   LIUtfiwbBt 

•  IBUUU1I.J.  vary  btiaf.— 1  UoDwnloiu. 
MomanfatPyt  (nia-nwafal-UJ,  nl*.   loi  ■ 
moment.    Sir  T.  Stdwh. 
■loniMitMiMni,!  Momantenyl  (ma-m*n- 

""-•o^  mdinen-l^nlX  s      •—"—  • 

»i:  monur* —     "' 
Boottr. 


ton*,  nlvn. 


1  A  dnil,  lUant  panon:  a  itapld  tallow. 

IIaiMBt(md'maDtV(L  [LnwiMfinink  moTO- 
ment,  ImpolMi.  brief  apace  of  time,  Import- 
anca,  oonlr.  tnmiiuMiHiitiMi,  fnm  ma»», 
to  move.  ]    I.  A  minnta  pottloo  at  Urn*;  an 

luUnt;  ai,  wait  a  mamanl;  I  haTont  a  mo' 


ting  of  an  aye.'    tCor.  x>.  U. 

L  Uomentum;  ImpntilTe  power.  Vifton. 
t.  IiDportanca  In  hiflnaoce  or  ellect;  cotlM- 
qnance;  weight  ta  raloe,    '  Uatter  of  aoma 


1  a  vanlnii  qiunCity. 
U«ro/i™(<.)wlth 
e  prodnct  of  tha  fona 


UlTOt  milk  they  drink. 
Molop«l(>ii6-IA^>.n.  [Or.mdUBa.aweaLI 
In  aud.  larga  porple  ipoU  wbteh  appear 

MolOMIU  (mO-loe'Di).  n.     A  genua  ol  bati ; 

tba  bBl^dcs  bat  or  miatlO-ba  (which  •ao> 
lIfi!«IMIH,  ftoloiaa  (me-loa'oi.  md-loC).  n. 

Hit.  melaiioi.  Moloatlan,  balonelng  to  tba 

Moloaalanii  a  paopla  of  auclmt  Oreaoe.l  In 

tirttk  and  LtUvi  pnt.  a  loot  of  three  Ions 

orllablaa 
■OlOthrm  (lant'o-tbnuk  n.     A  genua  ol 

Mnllwtral  bird*.  famUy  Stnnildi^  tha  beat 

ch.  akain;     eh.Bcloak;     g.0O;J.Job:     h.  Pr.  loit;     ng,  tlivi     TB.  I^n;     th.  cUa:     w.  vlg;    wb.wUg;   ih,  anin.— J 


reipect  to  apoint,  la  the  ^odnct  of 

Into  the  dliUnce  of  Ita  point  from  li.  uuc 

action,    m  With  reipect  to  a  line,  ii  foa 


»  parallel,  and  tha  other  peipendicnl 
"le  line,  and  than  taking  tba  product 
ant  Into  Ita  diaCanca  fn 


l^point 


ir  eomponant  Into  ita  diatanca  from 
(rt  With  raiDMt  to  a  plaiie,  the 
of  the  farce  Into  the  dlitaocc  at 


(rnVml-tr),  n     ,__  .     .._ 

.1.  imflMr,  to  mamm,  to  maik  one*!  aaU.] 
tarni  of  raproach  glren  by  th-  "-■-■-'--- 
'*- — *- '  the  BO.aa]Jad 


BO.aa]Jad  ETangallci 
who  dlwantad  tm 

MommnTl  (mom'trd).    Hnnimary. 
MomardUft  (mO-moi'dl-kai  n.    [Tnn  L 
'       '     Uta,  Iba  laaik  Earin-  '~ 


Srafai 

Moinord 

pearancaa 

ordlTlM 


at  bfdngblttan.)  AaemiKtf 

— UlyAtrlau,wlthanltn 

na,  ilmpl*  landifla,  aw 

I*  whlta^  yollow,  or  itn 

naL  ordar  CuoarMtaooM  Ilw 

.ombor.  which  grawf  In  the 

Enrope,  waa  formeriy  tdaoed  la 

laDdaruwDa —  "  -' ' —  ■"-' 


ai  the  type  at 

genu.  Ecballlnm  (wUcb  aee^ 
Xomat  (myowtV  n.    Buna  aa  Jtotmot. 
KMUOtllkn  (nifi'mnt-I-ntX  n-  fi'.     The 

root*,  a  mb-tamlly  of  HailroMnd  blrdi 

longing  to  the  tamtly  Oo: — '-■■ '■ 

to  uiejayi  and  erowa 
Mmiiaa  (mfmoak  n.  [Or.  mJiat,  dorlMon.) 

In  <hwk  ngO.  ttu  god  ol  nlUaty  and  ridi- 


blrda,  ba- 
ud aiUad 


iIngle.lA00D- 


A  (ma'naX  n.  [Sp.  mana.  a  femala 
diay,)  A  monkey  of  the  ganu  Cnoo- 
tasu^  aomatine*  called  tba  auivalad 


Uooghtto 


id  T*  aiaily  ta 


HOHAC&AL 

gn'ik-il),  a.    IL. mmucAUf , 
m  monk,  from  nonH.  klona.] 

mitic 

■onEOlwiitliiu  (tDoii-ak-ia'tbiu).  «,  [Or. 
manaohoM,  m  oiotik^  and  anthott  m  flower.] 
A  gnmi  at  eplpbftil  pUnU.  iuUtm  of 
Ueiuco  vid  SouEb  Amflrict,  beloagin^lo  the 
Dil  ordar  Orchldmceig,  h  ciUhI  od  iccount 
ofUu 


famonuticlilei 

B7itain;tiii]Dken;monk- 

Hondcn.  H>ttta<w  of  Watanln. 
IT  otlMnol  obKunr  noM,  wltb 
—"«>»■    jrilton. 

.  ..jd  (mon'md).  iv  [Or,  mmvM,  numodof, 
miLtj,  from  momtf ,  kJoae.  J  1.  An  uLUmata 
■torn  or  ilmpls  Hitatuco  wlthDnt  partt:  a 
prlmarj  c<diitiUietit  of  nuttar.  —  £.  In 
tHJ.  ■  mlcniacoplc^  orffiainn  of  an  ox- 
tremel)'  ilnipl*  soanetir  dcrslopod  In  ar- 
nnbi  Infnalou.  TlHas  onanlami  an  pro- 
MUr  to  bo  looked  opoa  a>  tbs  embrronlc 
or  Urral  fonni  of  th«  hlgfasr  Infuuria 
whlcb  ■Dcosad  (faam.— S  In  Mtn.  ■  moni- 
tomlo  «l«iuint.  (nob  u  hjdngen,  cMocine, 
Ac,  »  callsd  baoanie  one  atoni  vUl  nster 


whlah  tbs  whole  ODlTMMliooDipowd.Mcti 
dUTerlug  tram  »r»Tj  cttaet,  bat  all  agreeing 
In  haTliig  DO  aitandon,  bat  Id  twlna  poa- 
Mood  of  life,  the  Mon*  of  aU  moUon  and 
aetiTttr.  Bvarj  monad,  accordiu  to  Lelb- 
ntbi,  Ii  k  ■onl.  and  a  bomaa  louru  onlr  a 
monad  oi  elerated  rank. — fi.  la  vkU4L  4 
monoajllatile  word  or  root ;  necUlcaUj,  ■ 
monoiyllabla  nwl  of  tlw  lulling  claia  of 
tongnea     Bee  LAMonjiaB. 

Knudarla  (mon-ad-i'rl-a),  ii.pl,  [From 
nwnad.  fiea  atwre]  A  claB  ol  mlnula,  ml- 
OTDaoopIo  mlnuli:  lotDiorU.  Da  £1b>ii- 
rOlK 

lloiUUtelpll(iaoa'a-d*U),n.  (Or.  nwiuf 
at>l«,aBdaiUfpAai,brotiiflr.)  L  Tn^oCaplant 
«l)oaa  itaDien*  are  nnlted  In  oae  bodj  t>r 


le,  and  odiipAia,  a  bratlierliaod.  J 
I  of  tbe  llltteBiith  ctuM  En  tJniuni*' 

Minal  iTil«m,oan- 
ilating  of  planta 
witb  benoaphto- 
dlte     OowBT^     In 


body  or  cylinder, 

paiiM  tbe  platU, 
ai   In   the  manh 

Iowa— 1  [pjaof.ln 

the    anlam    pro-      MooMldplioiii  Flown. 

Tllle,  and  aeoepted  b^  Hiulex  aod  RallM- 
lon.  that  dlTlidon  of  the  m-mm^H*  in  wbleb 
■ nnprlHii" 


le  nunoplali 


null  wltb  the  eioepUon  <4 

and  aoDotremei. 
Munmlt^**** ",  lloiutdslplunii  (non^- 

deni-Mi,  nun-k'delt'Di},  a,     Beloi^rtBS  to 

Um  dial  HonadelpMa  In  botany  oriaolo(7. 
m— dalphon  0>Ku>-*-(l*lt'an),  n.     In  M. 

■n  BodrnolBm.  of  whioh  the  fllammla  «ro 

oomUned  bito  ■  alngls  eolnmn. 
KoBkdl^  Monadlofcl  (mo-ud'ik.  mo-nad'- 

Ik-alX  a.     BaTlnc  tbo  natore  or  charanter 

■OnMUfOmi  (mo-udl-form),  a.  HaTtng 
the  ihapa  or  appaaranu  of  a  monad.  '  Mo- 
nodittn"  (enna.*    HuaUy. 

■oiiAdaloBy  (mon-ad-al'o-Ji).  n.  [Ormamu, 
nvnodM.  unltj,  and  toffcm,  a  dIaoaqrM-J  In 
the  philHophJ'  of  Ltlbnili.  the  doctrine  of 

■anal  rmo-nlT),  n.    Same  m  MinmH. 

3I(iIlaii^(moa-an'd«r).n.  (Or.  nwiua,  one, 
and aii4r,aiidrN,» mate.)  Intrtamono- 
oUdoiu  plant  haTlna  one  itamnn  onli,  not 
"  -" '-'  wltti  "-  -'-■■• 


But  daiB  In  Llnniena'i  aeinal  ajntem,  con- 
■Jatlng  of  pUata  bavlnc  onlj'  on*  Kamen. 
inch  ai  the  red  valenmn 
(OntraiUATU  ruter).    the 

"  ■"    ■     "ii 

naoted  with  the  pfitll:  be- 
longing to  Uie  claia  Mon- 

■  onanthonB  (mon-an'- 

■     ■  -    it  mipiuw. 


?.•?>>    In 


a  nower.  ]  ~  In  M.  pradnc- 
ing  but  one  flower :  aald  of  a  plant  or  pe- 
ll (monltrb),  n.    [L.  fnofwreAa,  from 
-nwnM,  alone,  and  onU,  rati 
'The  word 


Slual.]  1.  A  Bole  rnler; 
r  of  a  lUla  1  a  torerelgn. 

Sir  qneen),  prince,  *o. 
renal  earth.'    Shak. 

laanperlorloolhen 
in  Hk  U  called  the 

monartA  or  uiemreas:  alien,  tiie  numarot 

ol  wild  beaata. 

8.  One  Oiat  preddca;  pctddent;  patron 
dell*:  pnaldiiHgBnlaa,  'Sacchu,  nwnareA 
ot  ttie  Ttofc-Sfi*.— ant.  ~ 


Monandl  (monllrk),  a.    Bnprame;  raliug. 
'" ■■ '     " —     'The  iiunareA 


a  tponarcb ;  inltlng  a  monarch :  i 
■  IfmianAoi  pride^  Jfiltcm. 

-ttw  (mon'krfc-aa).  n.     A  female 
l;  en  ampreat.  IVniu.  ^  Betmlini. 


Mmantiieal.'  'AmnumXialgOTSnuneDt' 
Burkt.  [Rare.] 
MoiwndtUn  (mon-arfcl-an),  n.  One  ol  a 
■ect  ot  earlj  heretics  who  held  that  the 
Father,  Son.  and  HoljOhoat  were  the  lame 
penon;  a  mtclpaMlan.  Tber  ainmed  Ihli 
name  in  the  aecond  oantory,  noldlnc  Ihem- 
aelTe*  ont  to  be  delendeiB  of  the  nnl(r  of 
God.  TbabereaylaoondanuMdlutlMNloene 


;  (monlili-Ut),  n.    An  adTocate 

or  monarcbT.    Banvm. 
MonudllM  (mon'ork-ii),  v.l     To  plaj  the 

king;  to  *«t  loe  moiuuWL    Stuik, 
MonArehlM  (mon'lA-IiX  t.L  pnt.  &  pp. 

ntenoroklud;  ppr.  monartKMng.    To  rule 


affecting  ti 
povlblf  King  br  name. 
taam.  a  Mommiuj,  and  on 


„ ,  (roooTU^kl),  n.     (Ot. 

Bee  UONlAcm.l  1.  A  itate  or  ttuTciuiusuL 
In  which  the  iDpnme  power  ii  eltbei  actu- 
ally or  nominally  lodged  Id  the  handi  ot  s 


le  mt«m  ot  goranunent  ■cooidins  to 
b  UM  aiqireme  pow«  li  veiled  m  a 


ibUea^ 


Imtnadbielj  fr , 

heir  by  blood.  — £l«tiM  menoreky,  wba« 
the  raler  dependi  on  the  cholM  «l  the 
people,  aa  waa  formerly  tbe  cue  In  Psland. 
—  CviHtUiaiviial  nuturcAy  may  oranUna 
both  the  hereditary  and  the  eleetlTe  m- 
tama,  aa  when  one  family  la  dlalnherlfed 
end  the  KWptre  declared  hereditary  In  an- 
other, nnder  certain  condition!.  —  S.  The 
territoiy  ruled  OTar  by  a  monarch  \  ■  Uog- 
dom;  an  empire. 

Cui1hi>dukn»>unHN>kfloidtdHCUKll«T 

iHr'da),!!.  (After N.JfononM, 


Spanlah  phynlcUn  and  br 


..      _         ofplantalowhich 

Icon  hono-tolut  (which  tee)  be- 

in'ai),  «.  A  gcnui  of  an 


za,."- 


MoButerial(mon-ai-t£'rl-al), . 
ta  ■  monaatslj. 

"--li».    ILL. 


alone,  ula,  aingle.)  k  bonae 
retirement,  or  of  tedntion  Ir 

Eriory,  a  nnnneiTi  or  conrenl 
.  niually  applied  to  the  hooac 
Among  (^irutlane  monaaleriea  I 
Qrat  founded  In  Upper  Esyp 
year  S06  by  St  Antony.    Aboo 


of  nlldoiu 


of  the  I 


taofni 


era  Initltuted.    Hon- 
.  howcTW.  IntrodDoed 


L  Benedict.  Hie 


eitatea  were  In  part  appraptialed  by  Ihs 
Boierelgm  ol  the  itate  to  bu  own  oac^  and 
partly  traiulerred  to  unlTenitiei  and  other 
edncallonal  fntUtDttODa,  tea.    It  1*  to  the 


nearly  all 

nvalUtei 


Mulf  medl- 
Iteratiire.  The  monaatlc  life  lapno- 
naea  among  the  Brahmani  and  Bnddtallti, 
and  baa  been  K  tram  pre-Chrlatlan  ttmea. 
■cmABtlo,  MoDuUoal  [mon-aa'ttk,  mon- 

, ,  aepara't&]    Tertalnlng  to  monaa- 

leilea,  their  lulei  and  occnpanta  \  pertnln- 
iDg  to  rallglona  or  other  aecliialon;  aeelDded; 
aa,a(iHniaeeiellte;iHO)>«N«Tntea.  'To  IIts 
iDBDOokmerelynuHaMlB.'   Shak.    'AUte 

nunHHtia.'    SnJtoni JtonaMie  eoHt  ar« 

three   In  Dumber,  poverty,  istaMtf,  and 

Il01lMtlC(iBOn-«*tlk),  n,  A  member  ol  s 
monaatery;  a  monk.  'An  art , , .  preeerred 
amongit  (he  monOflie^.'    Sir  T.llarbtrL 


t;  the  mouaatlc  ayitem  or  oondltlim.  tfS- 

(mon-aa'ti-kon),  n.     A  book 

glTlng  an  account  ol  monuterlea.  conyenla, 
■-' -Dm'ikXd.    BcUtlncto 


V^l 


iDiewbit  leaembllug  a 


MomUr  (mun'di),  n,    [A.Sai. 

1,  genit.  of  mona.  the  moon.  >; 

The  wcond  dur  of  the  week. 


dayiittheweeV 

,. ..     [ft.,  the  worli^ 

.  world-]    A  globe  nied  aa  an 
lyalty:  more  commonly  called  • 


nia.  Ur,  fat,  tiUi 


t,  more;       tdbe,  tnb,  bull; 


11.  Sc.  abuDe;      J,  Se.  ley. 


HomxroCFHoi; 

Miwnd.  [rhalYgiichwiiidliiiHdlaEngliih 
in  certain  pliruN  or  locntloni  bonowsd 
from  Uw  nvnoh^  ai  In  'tin  beau  viondt,' 
that  U,  tliB  world  of  tiuhlon.] 

Mondlmnni  (nDnd-K-'^A  <>■  The  lodun 
ihraw  tSmx  tfwnHiu),  calM  a1«  Sandpit 
or  Indm  Jfiwt-ral,  ■  natlTe  at  UlndiuUu- 
It  amlli  10  pomrlul  a  Kent  (d  muHc  thai  It 
UInU  any  food  onr  whioh  It  ma;  chanca  to 
paH  to  HHita  a  iligTM  Uiat  it  It  ODcatabla. 

lKoa»,t  n.    The  moon.     Cluuutr. 

MoiM,!  n.     Uoin;  lamentation,     aatuir. 

M^iu^f^n.  HoiUOlons  (mon-A'ahi-an,  moa- 
A'lhuiL    See  Uoattaikv.  UoHOiciouB. 

XOnamlKTUT  (mon-amlirt-a-ri),  a.  tdr. 
iiiDiui,  ■in(ls.  and  amiryvn,  ui  embiTo.] 
Hanlog  ■  aUigle  embTyo. 

•oliUiT.I  A  nams  propoaed  by  Ha«kel  fgr 
eartain  mlnDU  marine  orgiwltma,  which 
maj  be  proTJilonall)' regarded  ai  Um  lowett 
froap  of  U»  Rhlwpoda.  The  bod;  It  com- 
poHd  ot  atnictureliaa  aarsodak  aihlblUnir 
■othing  In  the  way  ol  daflnlta  oigaiu,  ana 
baa.  at  moat,  a  nnmlHriit  imali  putlcla*  or 
DoleouJaa  aeattersd  Hinngh  tL  ThtM  or- 
nnlMU  aihlUt  actlite  obuwaa  ol  form,  br 
Qw  tormatlon  of  pandcipaditii— annatime* 
In  tba  form  of  brood  iliDrl  lobe^  and  aooie- 
OnMa  u  alonnted  fUamenU^whleh  are 
iMraoted  or  aflacad  by  Uia  dentapment  at 
otban  rrom  the  tdjaoaat  parta  of  tha  body, 
^leaa  prooeaaea  aerre  aa  oTEMia  of  looomo- 
tion  and  pnhaiuloii.  tod  by  maana  ot  tbam 
Um  anlnaU  take  loUd  mat&r.  whlob  aerrea 
■a  food.  Into  all  parti  el  tbair  body  the  r- 
dlaattad  exnrlie  bdng  rejected  trom 
parte  In  the  aama  indlicrimliMta  way.  1 
nodnctlooltbyBMlon.  ThaUanandU 
Irom  tba  Foraolnltara  cblafly,  It  not  i 
Urely,  In  Iha  abamoa  of  a  ahall  Thar  i 
■nspMad  to  bo  at  the  Ter7  but  of  thai— 
mafldaidoni.oTntheraoooidlnEla  Haackel 
to  lOnn  a  klBBdon.  Kttimm  PntUtkitm, 
batwean  antaiala  and  Tagetabloa. 

:mon*il.at  n.     A  Teiatabla  ei- 

Kited  from  Sontli  America,  In  bahl 
L    Od  aooooDt  ol  Ita  aalrlnient 
ipertlea  it  haa  bean  preaorlbed  In  Tanoni 

To  admoulah.    itgmaunt  itf 


SKJS' 


.,       hMonst] 

<ir  conMitlng  in  money.— WiwMrv  unil.  Ui 

Sngland.tivicBln  l^nuce.  dolLara  In  Amei 
lea,  and  mark*  In  Oennany. 
Wmutlit  (men'ethX  n.    Uonth. 

IftUon  (mon'at-ii-i'ihonl  n.    Hi 


to  site 


■tandard  Talna  to  In  the  colnagu 

Uy 

Hmmy  (rann']}.  n.  pL  KoneT*  or  KonlM 
(ronnlH  (O.  Kr.  mon#*(,  monnei..  Fr.  mon- 
nail,  from  L.  monica.  the  mint,  monc/, 
ITawia.  from  maiito,  to  admouiah.  waa  ori- 
Ktoally  a  lomama  of  Juno.  In  whoae  temple 
at  Soma  money  wai  coined :  whence  ■Ito 
mv>l(wblchHa),)  1.  Coin:  Itanped  metal 
that  may  be  fiTau  In  eichanga  for  commo- 
dltlea:  sold.  dlTer,  or  other  metal.  itaaHd 
by  pubUc  auihoTity  and  awd  » the  medium 
oleichange^  [Aiinglacoin  lanoCanwy' 

k  ilandard  by  which  wealth  la  meaiurad. 
and  an  Initmmant  by  which  one  kind  ol 
wealth  can  be  eiehauied  lor  another:  an 
eqnlTalent  for  commodltlet,  and  tor  which 
Indiiidaala  readily  eubaoge  their  anrplni 
prodnclaorierTicaa;  a  drcnlaUng  madlum. 
Ita  two  qualitiet  are  that  II  la  a  atandard  of 
TiliMudaBlnitmnMntalaiehaniEe.  Baak- 
~— -   notea  at  band,  lellen  ot  credit,  ac- 

1  inhatllale  lor  It 
bi  the  ptnral, 
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L  A  denomination  or  dealgnaUon  of  lalua, 
whether  npreaented  In  the  colnua  or  not; 
aa,  the  walghte  and  money  ol  different  na- 
tlooai  ■iiunwvctfMamnJ.tbatli.adenoml- 

Ing  accDunta— b  Money'i  worth.     [CaUoq. 


Honsir-bUl  (mun-l-bll),  n.  In  jwriiamenf, 
a  bill  tor  granting  aid)  and  auppllcito  the 
crown.  Sach  bllb  originate  in  the  Botiia 
nam,  and  are  tanly  alland  In  the 
lacapt  by  verbal  aflcratloni  which 
Jlecttheaanie.     Sir  R  May . 

Bbmer-ehuimr  {manl- 
ItnJ-arJ,  n.     Aliroker  i.ho 

changer 
„..      jToker. 

:  abVa 


do  not 

Honey- . 

brtk^r,  mnnl-chiaj-ai 
daala  Id  money. 
II01MT-<lMl<r(i<'<'B'l-d*l-^rX  n. 
ot  tnonojf ;  a  money-broker. 
IIOIlsTA(miiD'ld).a.     1.  Rich 


■tiperintendence  the  vailou*  nioneyi  ot  Uie 

were  tranltenwil  in  1837  to  other  ofllcan 
under  the  mora  Immedlala  anpolnloient  of 
the  mailer  ot  (lie  mint.  Spelled  alio  if <mi<rr. 

■ofUf-Srubber  (mun'lgr«b-*rX  n.  A 
rapacioui  or  avaricloui  penon.     Lamb. 

Honey-Uttd  (mun-i-Unai.  n.     in  laa,  (a> 


turned  Into  money,  which  in  equity  ii  re- 

Cid  aa  money.     (6)  Money  articled  or 
ueaUied  to  be  Ini-eited  in  land,  vhich 
in  eqally  hM  many  cf  the  qoalltlei  ot  real 

lton«y-l«III«r(iniim-lind-(T),n.    One  who 

Hoaerlau  (muo'l-IaX  o.      Deatltuta  ot 

Haiiar-mkkar  (mnn'l-mik-«rl  n.     1.  A 
coiner  ot  ccunterteit  money.     HalUuM- 

*'""-y-"'*""g  <mun't-m»k-ing),  n.     The 


tire:  proBtable;  ai.  to  be  engaged  In  aiary 
nunfly-DioHM  builneaa 

Honey -market  (mnn'l-mar-kel).  n.  The 
market  or  Arid  tor  the  innatment  or  rm- 
playmeDt  ot  money :  the  iphere  wtthto 
which  nnanclal  oparaUoni  are  carHad  on. 

Vtauy-mtMK  (mun'l-mat-«r),  n.  A  mat- 
ter or  aSalr  inioliing  the  relationihip  of 
debtor  and  creditor;  aomatblDg  In  which 
money  la  concerned. 


payible  ■ 


K 


nn1-or-d«r),  n. 


aight.  gninted.  upon  payment  ot 


oney-htnkar     Arlmanot 


b.  aAaln;     <h,  Se.  locti     g,  fo;     i.jiA;     b,  Ft.  ton;     ng,  aln;;     tB,  Uen;  tb,  tMai 


k.  »an.  -See  KCT. 


Monler  (miui'l'tr),  n.  Bmma  u  Miin*y*r. 
KonUUBr  ( me-nUI-Hr).  n.  [L.  numOt, 
nsokluH,  ud/fTo,  M  Mu.]    A  ipeclM  t 


in  (mfr-nUI-tann]. 
■>.  lu  inoalie,  X  necklace, 
ud  forma,  ihapa]  Like  jl 
UKklace:  need  espwliilblu 
nttanl  hlitorj',  ud  ipplled 
lor  InitaDoe  lo  Ihe  T«Bela  of 
IflanU  whrai  Uuy  eoDilit  ot 
a  eeilM  ot  Mill  united  like 
beadi,  to  the  poda  of  MTtain 
■IMOlM  wtdcb  ■!•  nrllndricU 
Md  oontntotcd  *t  regular 
iDlwnIa  and  to  the  roota  ol 
plantonea  thrice  formed 
of  wMm  Bt  onUad  tohen. 
KadllMntt  ifUtttli-maaX).  n. 
t^tln  nuiifsunXum.  from 
DMaM,  to  admonldt.)  1.  A 
nMfmHal ;  a  racord ;  Kinie>  Um 
thins  to  preeervo  mamorr. 
'And  be  tor  aU  chute  dames 

a  mpencrlpdon.     'Some  In  roi 
viChonteil  moTiinunr'    Spexiaer. 
■oalmlkcaa  (raon-lm'l-j"ti-i),  n.  pt     a 
nat  onler  of  exogeni,  allied  to  Laaracoio, 
moitlj  Bantu  American,  but  a  few  Aiutra- 

conilatltic  of  woody  plimli,  ^rnba.  anil 
treee,  with  tragrani  aroawtlo  aeentlom. 
Dinall)'  moMeciooa  Sowan,  In  areeeptaonlar 


la  of  the  ipwdei^  aa  the  bi 
gataa  — ■*  ■*-  ' — '  ■-  — 

and  about ^ortjr  kt 

MOUlnc  (DiVnlni).  n. 

M011l0im,t  n,  pL     .__ _, — 

MoNir.  ]  Mone;en;  colnera  BonoMnt 
^Iht  Ratt. 

Moaliillea  (monl-plli).  n.  ILlt.  maoT  pltea 
or  (oldal  T^e  third  dlviilan  of  the  com- 
plex atomach  ot  ruminanta :  the  omawm. 
IScol-'  ■ 

MOQl 


imind,   I 


ir  (monlah-tr),  n.    An  admonliher. 

l[iHllBluaeatt(aiODlih-maat),n.  Admoni- 
tion.   Shtneooi. 

Xonlni  (mon'lim).  n.  [dr.  mono*,  alone, 
•burle.]  L  In  fkuat.  the  doctrine  which 
holda  that  in  Uie  nnlvane  then  la  onlj  one 
bttancB  and  lA  wMiKj,  oalj  a 


Ifngle  element  ornrlnclplefron 
UtuigfldeVBlOpod.— £.  InNol,  tmiuaiiamatio- 

nnSfUa  (mon-litlk).  n.    Ot  or  pertaining 


«ntm 


scat  ot  thought,  wUch  t^  to  finr 
all-periaillng  prin 


r  pertaining 

uilng   lirui- 
Eiplanatlon 


Ol  eretythlng.  maanmant  xa^. 
Monltlira  (mO-nl'shon),  n.  |L.  mmitin. 
vKnilioiiit.  troa  moaio,  to  remind,  lo  ad- 
monlih.]    1.  Admonition;  warning;  Inetruc- 

(ioiu  of  reason  ItMlf.'  Sir  B.  L'Sitnitigt.— 
J,  Indication;  Intimation. 

a.  In  civil  lair,  a  mrnmoni  ot  citation, 
miarlon. 

■onitiv*  Cn>onf -tlT),  a,  AdmoDltorr:  con- 
Teylng  admonition.     Barmv. 

Honltar  (moni  UrX  «■  (L.,  Ham  moms, 
lo  remind,  to  admonlih  See  UoMman,] 
1.  One  who  Huns  of  fault*  or  Informa  of 
dntf ;  an  admonlaher;  one  who  glvet  advice 
__.  .__. .__  L f  reproof  or  c»u- 


appolntad 
>r  dlTlalon 


t.  A  ianlor  Undent  in  a  a 

to  inatnicland  look  after-, 

or  cIbh  ;  a  pupil  appointed  to  anperlntend 
other  puplla— 3.  A  geniuot  large  llurd'i. 
belonging  to  the  fsmTly  Monllotiaie  or  Var- 
anldv^  to  named  from  the  popular  belief 
that  thej  give  wvntng  of  the  approach  of 
GiDcadUes  br  making  a  kind  ot  whiitUng 
nolBe.    See  MoNiroRina.— 1  The  popnlar 

TUe,  Ur,  fat,  t»ll:       mi,  met,  her;       pin 


merged,  heavllj-armed  Iron-elad  ateam-Tei- 
tela,  Invented  by  ErJcuan.  carrying  on  theii 
open  deck!  either  one  or  two  revolving  tur- 
reta,  each  coatainlng  oae  or  more  enormoua 
gnna,  and  dealgne^T  to  combine  the  mail- 
mum  of  gun-power  with  the  tiIw^tthitw  of 
eipoanre ;  io  called  from  the  came  ot  the 
flrat  veaiei  of  the  kind  built  during  the 

i-l'tffri-al]^ 


MonltOTlda  (noD-I-ton-d«X  n.  pt.  The 
monltora,a  family  of  aanrian  reptilei,  cloaety 
allied  to  the  tme  liiardi,  being  chiefly  eapa- 
rated  from  tbem  by  the  nnhnportant  fact 
that  the  abdomoi  and  head  ar«  covered 
with  ordinary  icalea,  and  not  with  large 
acuta.  The  tongue  la  protnudble  and  Hetny, 
Ukethatof  thaanake.  The  teeth  are  lodged 
Id  a  common  alveolar  groors,  which  baa  do 
lutemal  border ;  and  Uiere  an  no  palatal 
teeth.  Ilia  tail  haa  a  donble  row  of  carin- 
ated  icalea,  and  la  cylindrical  in  the  teirea- 
tital  forou,  and  compresaed  in  tbosa  wboae 
hahlti  are  aquatic  The  monllon  are  ei- 
eluaively  found  in  thr  "'■■  "-'■■  —■•  — 

the  laint  of  all   tb „ 

Called  alao  Varaniila.    See  MOMITOB, 

"     "    -     oiving 


way  ot  cantion. 


i;  admonitory;  Inatructing  by 


— Jf  onitory  U  Uert.  commnnlcationi  of  warn- 
ing and  admonition  Kot  from  an  eccleiiaa- 
Uca]  Indge,  upon  Information  of  icandal 
and  abuiei  within  tbe  cneoliance  ot  bli 

llailltOT7  (DiOD'l-to-ii}.  ».  AdmoDltloD; 
warning.     'The  pope  writ  a  monUory  to 

Monitreu,  Monltrlx  {mon'I-ttei^  monl- 
trlkiX  •>•  A  female  monitor.  'Thui  far 
onr  pretty  and  Ingenioui  tnonitrua'    The 

Honk  (mungk),  n.  [A  Sai.  monie.  tnuMt. 
from  LL  numaehru,  Qr  monacAoa,  one  who 
Uvea  BloiM,  from  monu,  alone.]  L  A  man 
who  ntlrei  from  the  ordinary  temporal  con- 
cern! ol  the  world,  and  devotee  anuelf  to 
nllolonj  one  of  a  community  of  malea  In- 
habiting a  monaitery,  and  bound  by  vowa 
to  celibacy  and  rellgloua  eiercUea.  The 
flnt  Chrlatian  monks  devoted  themaelvee 
entirely  to  God  by  eolitade.  prayer,  fasting, 
self-denial,  and  mortlflcatloik.  Afterwardi 
change!  took  place,  and  monks  <ren  divided 
Into  three  elaiaea~(l)  CtnoMlei,  those  who 

tingle  mler;  (!>.Jnc'u>r<u  or  fniniiei,  tbOM 
who  lived  hi  solitude;  and  <S)  iSaraluibi^  or 
monla  living  under  a  relaied  rule,  and  wan- 
dering In  dlRerent  countries,  the  origin  ol 
the  mendicant  filar.  Originally  all  monks 
were  laymen,  but  after  a  Ume  the  raperlora, 
and  by  degives  other  memben,  wen  ad- 
mitted lo  holy  orden.  — !.  In  prinUng.  a 
blot,  especially  a  blur  or  Etain  from  typea 
which  have  been  loo  heavily  inked— as  op- 
poaed  to  a/i-ior.whlchlaa  white  apot  from 


.  of  which  are  often  found  in  gi«at 
BIpuk-tlll>dl(mDn^'b«Td),n.  Sameaa^nar. 


'retched  dead  medlieval  monk- 


aing  forTiim.' 


alao.  In  a  collecl 


mmkery.'    Mayhtw-    [Slang., 
Monker  (mungld),  n.    (Formerly 

munkie,  niuni^a  (/ — —    '"'"'>    ' 
being  probably  O.Ki 


Diuni^a  7x>«i>u,  1S70).  the  n 


properly  sigrdfying  dame, 
r.  o!  madonna,  the  term, 
lutlre,  aa  in  donivy.]    L  A 

.  move;       tfibe.  tub,  bflU;       oil,  poun 


name  used  In  Ita  wider  aanae  to  Include  aU 
tbe  qnadrumaoa,  eioept  Ihe  lemon  and 
their  aUlea  oompilied  under  Owen'a  aactlon 


^'S** 


raatrictod  sense  it  daalgnates  tha  long- 
tailed  members  of  the  order.  Tha  monkey* 
an  dletingulabed  trom  tbe  apes  by  having 
ebeek-ponches,  long  tails,  and  calloiltlaB  on 
each  aide  ot  tbe  tafi  on  ttie  bnttocln.  The 
baboona  an  dlatlngutahed  from  the  mou- 
keya  by  the  elongation  of  their  mnnlo  and 
ahortneas  of  their  talla,  and  tnm  the  apea 


by  their  cheek-pouehes  and  calloaitlea  The 
speciea  of  the  monkey  tribe  an  verynumar- 
in>;  many  luhabit  India  and  the  Ualay 

'itAtrtcaandBonth/--^  - 

^gnaternnmbenui- 

tlea  Tha  Flatyirbliw  monkeyiL  or  those 
dlstlngulahed  by  the  wide  aepantlon  of  their 
noatrlu,  an  axeluslvely  confined  to  Soath 
America,  and  are  mostly  characterlied  by 
"■-■-  ' '  —"-jnaUe  tails;  the  CaUr- 


._ inttng,  long,  or  abort,  and 

aon-prebenslle,  and  they  belong  to  the  Old 
World.  (See  QnaDBCHAHA.)  The  term  moD- 
key  baa  now  ceased  to  be  of  aclentlAc  value. 


XOHKKT-BLOCK 


_  ai  wlUl  two  hudl»  nlud 

br  poDsT^  ud  foldml  Id  Iti  dncant  to  u 
to  atkt  tt  ttli  on  ths  haul  ol  ■  pOa  ud 
diln  It  Into  tha  groimd ;  proparlf  called  » 
Fittna.  AIio.aKirtalpower-baininaiiuad 
Id  ihlp-balUhis,  nampoaad  ol  ■  lou  pla  of 
' —  Vtmaiafla  a  araora.  vhldi  u  nued 
Jlaji,  ud  lat  tall  OB  Uw  apot  raqnlnd. 
LBUDofcioo,  [Sltof.l  'A 'monlav' at 
K  ta  tfaa  andtt  afda  of  nor  own  book 
'   "      '  '         andahaU.'  Whyle 


(Blanc) 
_  (mDDgV-blok),  n.    Jfaul 
■hula  block  itempped  -■"■  - 
A  bTink  aallad  on  ibt  ' 


rnsw 


ibt  tOpMll- 

o  loul  tha 


■StAl" 

bantllna*  thriidriL 

daekad^  tmg,  tUfniw  bo 

and  abara  Kldna  In  tba  Tbanaii 

0lAdaM0ii<ad4fUa(a.  Tba  trait  la  •  wood) 
onaola.iomewhatUka  *  lanrd,  from  B  tnchu 
(oTt  foot  loi«,  and  tntarsallf  dlridad  Into 


Mill  Illlad  wltb  a  pulpj  anbatanos  eoolaln- 
tut  tba  aaeda  Tba  pulp  la  acnwabia  to  tha 
taita,  iUsbtlT  add,  and  la  oftan  aatMi :  tha 
taiea  aiprtaaad  frou  It  li  Taloed  a*  a  drink 
(Mr  hnr  patlanli.  Tb*  flovui  an  iMia, 
whit*,  and  loUtarT.    Sea  Bjohax. 

mp Cmin(^-kin>), n.    nwHipii- 
lor  pbnta  of  t£a  tamllT  ITapaa- 

'it^ 

T  <nitma1d-lIoD-*r),  n.    Tba 
at  plasti  ot  tba  gcniu  Him- 


sttobar-Un  bodlca  appautaw 
i(  the  pmloogad  toulTll-ltEt 


BOpaltiaMBitloiAratitaTiainMiMla.  See 

Monfcar-rftll  (mnngU'iU),  s.  jrout  ■ 
ll^t  laU  ralaed  aboa!  bait  aloot  abore  tba 
anartar-nll  tt  a  ihlp. 

■OBknr-taU  (mnngld-UIX  n.  Saut  a 
abort  round  larer  for  tralnlni  caRtmadaa, 
and  lite  porpoaea 

mnkar-wnnchfrnnngV-renth),  n.  In 
«Mck.aeenw-kaTwllbamonbIaJaw,wUcb 
can  ba  adlnitad,  ij  a  icraw  or  wedge,  to 
Oia  elie  ot  the  nnt  which  It  b  requlnd  to 


llnnfcitiy  (011111^:10^  a.  Honklib.  '  Hm- 
aataila*  and  other  mokHiu  noeptaclca.' 
Cblariifai.    [Ban] 

Mraub  (nim^riibX  a.    Ukeamonk.or 


maoDarai    mmkiali  ditm;   neiMtk  aoU- 

ltimU«b)UU(niunik1eh-Ha),'L  Tbaqna- 
Ut)  ot  being  monkliL 
■miklj  (manckV),  a.    BeUUng  to  mooki; 
^>>:^!ikl&L     Dr.  B/Man 

"  ■Ml(nnuk'etl),n.  A ipedei of  leal 
in  the  Modit • '■—  "■- 


(jpa  of  the  lenoi  PeUglai  ot  Mom 
O'lmenadHuorMolbltHiUT}.  It  al 
"    aiH,  and  Hami  to  bare 


iichantbDi 


plant  of 
._ina  AOoniHun.  ia»  A.  omui —     *** 

MoslfB-'^^^MIIlOiinntfci'rt-bltibYn.  A 
plant.  Aunus  alpima,  a  apeclea  of  dock. 

Monk^-MUKniniicka'eeni},  n.  l.  Vovl 
a  eaaai  made  by  Uflng  the  ielTagei  ot  lalli 
OTei  each  other,  and  lewlni  tbem  on  both 
aldea.— I.  The  mark  left  on  a  ball  or  bnllat 
b/  the  mould  at  tba  Junction  of  ita  two 

HoiUH.    Bee  Uov. 

VonolMlte  (moD-^V-blalk),  a.    [Or,  monot, 

alsgla,  and  boiii,  i ' '    '-  -' "-■ 

to  an  add  wblcA _, 

ndtb  one  aqnlTalenl  ot  ■  baaa 


4l  iall,oi_. 

Talent  of  a  baae. 


mnoMndoi 


'MUUp.mon- 
k^itaicla.  and 


on-^kir'plk),  a.     Bama  aa 

ionMiinmu(nuin-«-kJtr'pluVa.| 
Die,  and^tsrpgi,  frolt)  In  tot 
(mit  but  ODoe  In  Ha  Ufa ;  a  tann  appuao  to 

Monooepluloai  (inoa-&wral-iiiV  a.  Ba«- 
tn|  only  one  head ;  bi  bat.  qiplled  to  frnlta 
that  bare  bnt  one  ormnio  bud  or  tnnimlt, 
aa  the  ciHole  ot  the  Bflene;  alu  to  llowen 
dlapoaed  In  oubela 

Monoaeptwbu  (nao-IVael' al-u),  n.   pL 

■OaOMpIUJi  (nion-fraef al-I).  (P 

■met  and  bpAoU,  tha  head.)    Al 
moniler,  chacacteriied  br  UTinc 
head  bat  two  bodJaa  wlilah  are  niemiBu 
tofethet  mote  or  leM  mtlinalclj. 

MonoeWM  (mon-oa'e-nit),  «.  [Or.  monae, 
(Ola,  and  kwat.  a  bora.)   I.  A  one-homed 

bom.  ptobaUy  tba  aword-llib.  'MlghM 
mmoaHvaw  wltb  Inunaanued  tarieaT^n- 
aer.— I.  Tba  Unicom,  a  oonitellatlDD  ot  Hal- 
Tellni.  nirraunded  b;  Hj'dra,  Canli  Major. 
Orion,  and  Canli  Ulnar.  It  contalni  thSt}- 
Blgbt  (tan.— S.  In  &»I.  iiennaof  entomoa- 

■onooaretl  (mon-ot'e-tot),  n.  Aona-bomed 

matnra.     9^  UavMmtOfl. 

'0^k[a-mld''MVn.iiI. 
I  plaota,  baTUw 

, oalfi  wltboui 

-  corolla,  or  a  ooiolla  wlthoat  a  caln. 
Ilndbv. 


t.  Pcflull  cm  opu  la  ibmr  Ot  Sn^  nnbiiic.  ' 

MaBMUAmjdMIU  (non'&'kla-mld't-ni), 
a.  IGt.  nHiKii,  abifde,  and  cUamni,  eUo- 
minat.  a  cloak,  1  In  M,  baring  a  iln^ 
ooTering,    Baa  momoorumtvia 

■oiKMhord  (moo'6.kotdi  n,  [Or.  na»t, 
loUk  ontr.  and  eAenIi,  a  ehord.]  In  mtMe, 
a  ilnia  atrtng  atntdMd  aenn  a  aood- 
board,  and  bannc  under  It  a  monbia  bridge 
thalcanbeihlKadatpleaaDre.  Brplaolna 
under  the  Mring  a  diagram  of  tha  pnpor 
tlonate  langthi  ol  itarlng  reqnltad  for  tba 
production  ol  ]uM  Intarrala,  Iba  ear  ew  be 
balsad,  and  aiperfinent*  ean  be  made. 
Thm  monocbord  vaa  Inrented  bj^tbagoraa. 


alaUng  of 
DtUgbtol 


1^  Bola,  anddkr^ma,  0( 


B  li  prodao 


butnluoi  a 
Id  toqilrltof 


almoat  to  tha  axeludon  of  tba  other  ool- 
oored  nra;  and  the  oonaaqnenoe  la  thiat 
obleota  Wawad  br  thU  Ugfat  an  all  dtbar 
rellow  or  biaoh,  and  defldent  In  tha  tInM 
which  ther  eihlbll  when  aaen  br  lolai  ll|Jit, 
inr  oidlnarr  oombnitlblta 

ma,  colour]    A  painting  with 
our.  bnt  reUered  br  Ugnt  and 


MonseolirMoumu  (nxni'B-kot-i-ia*diio- 

ui),  a.    In  »ot  haTlng  oalT  one  laed-laba 

1 — 1 1 jj|_  „  endooenooa  pUol*  bare. 

otiMlXn.    (Qr.iHWf 

.  ,  to  gorem,]   Goreramatit 
or  role  br  a  ilnj^  penon  \  aatocracj,    B. 
Smillk    See  MOaocBacr, 
KRUxml  (mon'O-kralX  n,  OnewbogOTerai 

IbnuiinilaT,  Xoneenloiu  (mon-okil-lJr, 
mon^k'fl-loa),  a.  [Qr.  numoi,  lole,  and  L, 
oeutui,  an  ere.  I  I.  Harlns  one  ere  on^.— 
1.  Adapted  to  be  nied  with  one  eje  onlri  aa, 
a  moH«ei>Iarmkif«aoop& 

Sonoonlna  (mon^k'a-lui).  ■,  [Or  menea, 
■Ingle,  and  L  seutvi,  aa  era  ]  AganOaofen- 
tomoatncona  cmalaeea,  which  moiUr  In- 
quant  itagnant  watan, 

■bnxXlaoQ'loaa  (mou-e-dak'tll-ni),  a,  iQr. 
monaa,  tingle,  and  daUylM,  a  Dnger,]  Bar- 
ing one  Anger  or  toe  only, 

■onodalpli,  Honodalplilan  (mon'Melt 
mon-A-dal'a-anX  n,  A  mamroal  belonglns 
to  the  nib-ola«  Honodalpbla,    See  Hono- 

MaBodelpbln,  MonodalpblKmon-A^ienk- 
a.  mon-4-del^-I),  n,  {Or.  monae,  ftngle,  and 
d^hn  womb,]     One  at  tba  three  aab- 


cbuHibMniOraltbod^^aand  Dldelphla. 
nu  Vonodelphla  an  oharactarlzed  br  tha 
taat  that  tha  ntarfna  anlargeinaula  of  tha 
orldnota  eoaleaoe  to  a  greater  or  leee  eitant 
toform  ailngleiitarlnacaTltr.  Tlientenia 
opena  uain  utoarinole  vagina,  tha  Bhina- 
tar  ot  whole  apertnn  u  atwari  dlitlnet  Itom 


H0NODSL7BIC 

ponch  or  ciiranpluni,  but  bring  forth  Uulr 
yo-aag  In  to  ccmplsle  ■  lUts  Ulat  Uief^do 
not  require  iDChuliUUaiulprotectJon.  lliii 
■ub-cuMDorrupoudiwitlilbodlTLBloa  'P]l- 
GODtal '  mainmdi,  Mid  locludHaU  th«  Mirni- 


XonogaaUo  (moB-6-g»'trtk: 


piilB.    H.  A.  NMmltm. 

mOMlMStlb)  (inon-a-d«t'llli),  a.  Applied  to 
■manunRldmdtnleolnunniiluniorpaacb: 
ot  or  belDnging  to  tbe  nianoaalphli. 

MtmodiOrtCmon-od'lk-.lXa.    Pertsining  to 

MonodimetrlO  (;mDn'0.dMn8t"rlk).  a.    (Gr. 

tiumot.  tlnglB,  du.  two,  ud  nutr-ni,  >  mm- 

■ure]    Id  eryitaL  sunt  M  i>im*lKi.    IV. 

Maynt.    3ge  CHi«TAU.oaRAFHT. 
XoiLodiEt  (mon'od-lit),  n.    One  who  write* 

or  Blnn  B  monody 
Monodon(nion'O-don),  n.    (Or.  moiuxiou*. 

tnrmot,  ftlane,  bIdkIb,  mnd  odovt,  adontaa,  a 
tooth.]  The  •e:i-iinlconi  or  turwhel  (,M. 
moiuKtntt.tuaWi  Delpbloldie,  *  cetecooai 
munnwl.  which  huftremirlublehom-Uke 
tnik  prajectlng  IroiD  Ita  hmd.  There  li  m 
mdloiaat  of  uiotber  tudt,  but  only  one  al 
thom  ii  luiullj  derelopfld.  Jte  iuuaI  ilie 
li  (roDi  le  to  10  fMt. 

■oDOdonta  (mon-jk-don'te),  n.  [See  UONO- 
DON.]  A  genus  of  molIUKS  [lULabltiag  e 
pyramidal  ehell.  the  Upe  dlinnlted  at  the 
upper  part,  the  left  hivlDg 


perent  ■InUlu-  to  ItKlf;  appoied  to  mtta- 
atnetit.  (b)  Uied  by  Prof.  A.  Thomson  to 
denote  descent  ot  ui  indivlduBl  from  one 
parent  fomi.  omtalnlng  both  the  ipeim  cell 
■nd  the  germ  cell,  or  mole  and  lemale 
nirent  principle*.  Brandt  ±  Cox.  (e)  De- 
fined by  Haeckel  to  meu  derelopDieDt  at 
■II  Ihebsing*  In  the  anl*gn«  tram  ■  ilngle 
eell  Sea  eitnat  imder  UaHoonmo. 
MonCC^AU  (•■iHi-fr.ie.netflk),^  Ot  or 
reUtmg  to  monogwMU  (wbleh  Ma). 

Uiv  lui*t  poAiUtlagEiH  oma  «■.  u  IM  »ukc  of 

■P  bdu-    But  k  u  <ku  ihu  die  mainrtiMtu 
KhooJ  li  bmmtaa  mote  Md  note  powerftil   Mr. 

udMuMl  iBd  Ui  niSludnt  dtelele.  FntcBoi 

u — 1.1  _  k: ar'i  bnkMlioa  Ml  ttilt  poinl 

■lit    OiwIiRllniKiilltlirii 


, ihl-a),».  IQr.  

■nd  oikia,  oikti,  a  house. )     The 

twantr-flnt  clan  of  planla  Id  the 

tlAclal  Hitem  of  Llnnaua.     En 

la  clan  th<  >tanwti>  and  ptitllt 


plant^Z.  In  totL  applied  to  an  v 

animal  having  both  mals  aad  fe- 
male oiJianH  of  reproduction  unltad 
In  the  same  lodlvldual:  oppoeed  to 

ion'0-gam),  n.     [Or. 

ad  gamot,  tnartiage-1   In  o<tt. 

as  a  simple  flower,  ^ongh  the 

iltcd. 

mon-*«am1k).  <s.     1.  In  iol. 

lo  a  head.—!.  Same  aa  JTinM- 


marry^  only  oi 

£.  One  who  has  a  ilngle  wife,  ai  oppoeed  to 
a  M^mitl  orpolHiamtit. 
KonocainonB  (mo-uoafa-miia),  ■.     i 
holding  monogamy,  or  the  practice  ot 
rylng  only  once, —l  Uutylng  only  on 

ttoM:  oppoaed  to  blgamaii  or  palimi 

aa,  a  mOfu^mew  tribe. — 3.  InxnK.  having 

otJTona  mala;  living  In  pain;  aa. 

aanunu  family  of  birda  —*.  In  boL 

KonoBSiny  (mo-nog'i^ni!),  n.  [Hee  abore.) 
1.  The  practica  of  man7{ng  only  once,  or 
the  principle  wblcb  apholde  that  pnctlce; 
the  principle  that  (orbldi  a  second  nurrlace 
alt«r  the  death  of  a  lint  huaband  or  wife.— 
i.  The  marrying  of  only  one  at  a  Umt:  op- 
posed to  biQniny  or  jxAygamy,  —  S.  In  tod. 
the  haTlng  only  one  mate ;  the  piactioa  ot 
living  In  pain. 

rUe.  Or,  lat,  iRlli       m<,  met,  bar;       pli 


rlk).  o.     [Or. 
belly  or  alom- 

L'e-sl»),n.    IGr. 
origin.]    la  Mol. 


Hmoceiir  (mo-noj'e-niX  »■  (Gr.  nunui, 
alone,  single,  andgtmw,  race.tpeclea]  The 
doctrine  Uut  the  hnman  race  has  spmng 
front  a  sincle  spedaa :  the  esaenUal  speclBc 
unity  of  the  homan  apeclea. 

Btenofnun  (UHnrS-gramX  n.  (Qr.  morui, 
■ale.  and  amnnia.  latter]  l.t  One  charac- 
ter In  wrltiDg.  B.  Jomon—t.  A  character 
or  cipher  componsd  of  one,  twn,  or  more 

of  a  name,  used  for  Instance  nn  seals,  trin- 
kets, letter  paper  and  envelopes,  Ac  ,  or  em- 
ployed by  prlnten,  paintcny  and  engravers 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  their  worka. — 
at  A  picture  drawn  In  Unesirllhout  colour; 

VLaaOKfXamti  (mon'ft-gram-al),  a.    Same 


style  or  manner  ofa  monogram;  pertaining 
to  monogtanu. 

■tonOKntmmoiW  (mon-e-gram'u)),  a.  Eame 
aa  Ifono^rammAL 

KonofTWll  (mon'O^rat).  n.    [Qr.  nungf, 

■Ingle,  uid  ffropjU,  deacrlptlon-1  Anaccount 

^       ■  -^       -     -    ;]e  thing  or  class  ot 

m  Tlolel*  In  botany; 


nd  0rapjU,dei 
ipllon  ot  a  ai: 


fmonKB-ra-BYn.     [Or.m 
yht,  lo  deacrlbe.)    I.  A  di 


Honognipller  (mon-sg'ra-tAQ.  n.    A  writer 

UODOcniiMc,  UonoKTaDbioal  (mon-O- 
gnrS.  mon-Sorarik-d).  a.  i.  Pertaining 
to  a  monograplL^I.  Drawn  In  lines  wllh- 

■tOnognpIiJoaUy  (mon-ftgrari  k-al-U],  ode. 

IIOIta«n«ltltn(inon-ag'ra-fist),n.    Onewho 
writes  a  monografih. 
Konocntplunil  (mon-og'raf-ui),  a.     Uono- 

nMiognpIv  > 

■Die.  and  grafhs,  lo  < 

atlon  In  fines  wfthoi 

an  autllne  sketch.— !.t  AmonograpE. 

>n'6-]ln}.  n.     [Or.  wianu,  sole, 
malej    In  bat.  a  phmt  haling 

,mon-riln'I-aJ,  n.  In  tot 
ne  OI  the  drat  order  In  each  of  the 
Irteen  claseea  In  the  Llnnsan  system. 

.tllorsUiTna In  a  He 
jniaa,  konqgyno 

■^-    nlnatoUieoL  — 

ilig- 

i'MI-n*"sl-Bl).  o.    [Gr. 

iHcmw,  Single,  ff^M,  a  wcman,  a  female,  and 
oiHo.  a  house.]    In  bol.  applied  to  simple 
frolU  lormed  by  the  pialil  of  one  flower. 
M011OhSliiarOiu(man4-hem'eT-us),  i 

Isatliw  or  eilitlng  only  oi 


Hanasyiilaii,  konqgyiums  (mon-& 

an.  mo-DoJln-uaX  a.  Pertaining  to  Uie  i 
moDOgyDla;  having  only  one  s^le  or 


a  day.]    1 


J  (m. 


n.au^e 


UONOHPHALTTB 

like  formed  of  a  alngle  itooe,  nuerally 
applied  to  aueh  only  aa  are  noted  tor  thoir 
magnitude,  as  the  obetlaks  and  colnmna  at 
Egypt. 
MonolltUc,  HouoUttial  (mon-fi-llth'lk, 
Dion-6-lith'al),  I.    Formed  of  a  single  stone; 

MonOlO^  (mon°o1'o-Jlst),  n-     [Or-  moml., 
solfl,»]idfeji;o(,fromfesa,lo speak.]  Onewho 

utlon.  DtQainav. 
Monolosue  (mon'O-Iog),  n.  iTt.  moiuAagm, 
tram  Or.  mmot,  sole,  and  Iqiros,  speech.] 
That  which  Is  apoken  by  one  person  sJone; 
especially,  (o)  a  dramatic  aoliloquy-  (b)  A 
long  apeecb  or  diaaertatlon  uttered  by  one 


il'o-JIXn.  The  act  or  habit 


Idng  conTBiaatloD    ny   laaa   narrm^jvee  or 
dlasertaUona;  the  habit  ot  soUloquiilng. 

■onomHblEt  (mon-om'a-kistV  n.  %e  who 
flghta  In  alngle  combat;  a  dnelllat.    CRan.| 

Monomaeliy,  Moi" — •■■-  ' " 

man-4^mil3-it.>i.I 

sole,  and  nucM,  ot 

combat      'This  n... 

Heyaoad.    [Rare.1 

>r. , 1'fl.nian),  n.    One  aflllcted 

;  a  monomaDlac-    [Kare.] 

.      n-0-mi'nl-aX  n.     [L,  from 

.alngle,  and  numio.  madneu,  tiom 


intellect.— I.  Feitalning  ic 


opt«rons  Insects,  In  which  the  tarsi  have 
1  Joint,  aa  in  the  Coceldn. 


n.  P*.    [Or.  w 

(dtna.  Ktnutloi.abDdy.]  An  order  of  aiacb- 
nidana,  whose  members  posaess  an  una%- 
mented  abdomen,  which  b  fused  with  tbe 
cephalolhorai  into  a  alngle  mau.  &esplT- 
atlon  is  effected  by  tmches.  Moat  of  the 
order  are  paraslUc.  and  the  most  familiar 
are  the  mites  and  tlcka  SeeAclRIDA. 
Honometallia  (mon'a.nie-taI'ik),  «.     Per- 


aCasdard  la  the  colnnge  ot  a  country  i 
theory  or  belief  In  the  advantages  of  a  sinue 
loetanic  lUndard. 

1-met'al-istX  n.     A 

^r),n.    [Gr  fflona», 
jaure.)    A  rhvthml- 


... ..  jne  kind,  aa  the  cube,  o 

droQ,  and  dodecahedron. 
HonometrlCftl  (mon-O-mel'rlk-al).  a. 


nO'ml-alX  n.    [Gr.  mono!, 

prcafllon  or  quantity  conalatlng  of  a  single 
term,  unconnecled  with  any  other  by  the 
Bignt  of  adiliUDii.  >abttw:tlon,  equality,  or 


sect*  which.  In  Ulelr  larva  i 


perfect  insect,  ttough  wing- 


ra-U).     [Or.  i 
■  ■  A  kino  oj 


jsosoTon 


ro  IndlTlduli  bT  iDMia 
nmUllciu 

I'O-mlk'^'ft}.  IL  pI-    tor. 


rl-4a,  moii-41-ml'k'rI).  it. 
A  Unlva  ol  tlw  ohlar 
llaiiRiiinria. 


Di,  mod-d^o'il-uX  a. 


, lo  (moa-t-pMblkk  a.     In  mti 

mUai  to  ■  dUordBror  aflKtlon  In  which 
ODlj  om  orian  or  funetton  la  dlMtrdand; 
■a,  tDonoDwU  li  m  mohosoIAh  affwilloii.  < 

■oBopatlir  (ino^icv'k'tli)),  a.  [Or.  mhuk 
•ola.  ud  palluia,  nffaiiH)  1.  SoIIUtt 
■otTsriiw  or  Hiuibillty.  FAillMfc-S.  In 
paik.  a  dluue,  dlaorder,  or  ■ffactlon  in 


m-O-pAi'aoTi-iI).  I 


[Or. 


■uHut,  dn^B,  ud  L.  penona.  m  penon.] 
EkTlnc  but  ons  pcnaa:  iu»dlB  tbsolon. 
llMOpeMloiU  (mon-A-iMtil-iiih  »-  [Or- 
twowfl^  ™if,  ud  pttaUn, 
Boacr-lMt]  In  AM.  tuTlni 
ttw  paUl*  united  togethsr  '^l 
lata  ons  piece  by  th»i' 
•dcwi  gruiopetelou 


■infls>  uhI  pJiaind,  to  mp- 
pSBT.)  Untjit  m  tiiaUtt  Ap- 
paanuMalaiomethliigslH: 
— imbllug     Hob     other. 


iTBl-iound.— 1  A 

IIann>tiUiOIIgKl(moD.ot-tbaiig'Kit),a.  Cou- 
■UUiuial  or  perUlnlng  Co  «  Miopia  Towal- 

Moaoplvlatla  (man'A-ii-iet^},  a.  [Or. 
titafua*  ungla»  and  phyU,  a  clan,  a  tribe,  a 
bmllT.]  Of  arpartalDlniiloaidiiglefatanj, 
—MaoBphuUtie  htrpotlutu,  that  blologloal 
hjpotbealL  according  to  which  the  dlRennt 
tamUlaa  of  OTvanlanii  are  derived  from  a 
aUvia  prlmonUal  lormi  monageDetlc  hypo- 

lIOBOpl)7llCiiil<mo-noniiu),a.  IQr.iMFUa, 
•ola,  and  p^ylbm,  a  leaf.)    Id  tot  bning 


jTbjiichD^  and 

ai«  eiamplea.  All  otbar  aianiMala  (anente 
two  aeta,  Uu  fflnt  dinduouf,  the  aeooad  per- 

Konoplv^ta  (mo-norl-altx  n.  [Or.  nwnot, 
onlj,  and  ntyfii,  oaten.]  Oaa  of  the  ad- 
beraata  nt  DlDaconu,  bUbop  ol  Aleundrla. 
vho  waa  ooadanmed  for  the  aame  harflBT 
*lth  Eutychai,  i.  t>-  UL  The;  malDtalnad 
(hat  Jena  ClirUt  had  bet  one  lutare— that 
(he  hnmu  aod  dUrtae  tutan  wen  ao  nnllad 

•Itmoa^MrBil 


T^^to^ 


tlMMt.m£bn 


Ir.  tMiM^  ditfe.Bleiirs, 
limimal  OMoTatHba 
«  tne  tnwHiTrirrmmiilata  Older  of  faaten- 
podbL  (be  TaetlbraBehi  of  Cniriar,  indodlnc 
tonalalU.  Bonn.  Ac.  hi  vUch  the  fUl  la 
«Blr  OB  one  ride,  oonnd  b*  the  muUe,  and 
DotalwajabTailwU.  to  BlalBTiUa  anolad 
llMD  into  u  Older. 

eb.cAaIn:      th.  Bo.  lodt;      g.fo;     ],^; 


gpWM  (00040*004),  tLoI.  lOr.monw, 
le.  and  nw4.  breath.]  A  (ubdlildan  of 
ilea,  InoIiuUni  all  tbOM  that  do  not  Uts 


, ,  KonmoUMr  ^ 

iniMioiiCidJi4^n.  LOnethat 
,_   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^_ 

bniMhoI  dado  or 


oommodl^.— 1.  Ooa  who  obtalu  oi 

— —  BOTthing  to  the  eicliulon  of  atbeit; 

ML  a  BMncMiH  of  adnnlaaaa:  a  mtiupt- 
Uar  ot  eoDTonation. 

..    -  nj.pon.taii),».   '  — 

IM^ 


(mo-nop'ol-ItX 


opoUtt     '  FrojMt-  leakliifl 
Jabi  Taybir.  ^lare.] 

>.(.  preL  A  pp.  moHmllud';  piu.  immiiu- 
NUh.  [Ft,  tuncwHaer,  from  Qr.  mooea, 
tola,  andjidfatf,  (oaetl)  1. 1^  obtain  a  mo- 
tiopolx  of  1  to  haTB  tnll  commaBd  of  for  mde 
pgrpain;  ai.  to  monapoMi*  all  tba  oora  In 
a  dlatrjeti  tOBunepoUai  the  India  or  Larut 
trade.'^t.  To  obtain  or  eagiDM  tbe  whole 
ol:  to  aauiDia  eiclnilr*  poiaeialon  of  'Aa 
U  tilia  aae  had  tnaneptlutd  all  goodneaa  to 
itaalt-  >kU«'.  -Jewa,whoaInioal  Bumo- 
jHNaa  tin  profeaalonal  chain  of  QennuT.' 

MonopOlr  (raD-ooj/a-ll),  n.  [Fr.  nKinopate, 
L.  iiwniipoAitm.  Or.  nwnoiiMia.  Sm  Ho- 
aoTOLiu.]  1.  An  Bieiualn  (radlni  prlTj- 
l«n:  the  aole  right  or  power  of  aelling  aonw. 

'-'—'—  right  or  power  of  Indlng  In 

r  with  aoDie  conntiT:  a  grant 

im,  or  i>thar  eompetent  aiiihor> 

Itj.  eon**ylBg  to  udm  on*  iDdl*idDa1,  or 

Dumber  a  iDdlTldDal^  tba  aolo  right  of 

hojFlng.  ieliliig,  ""^'f.  importing,  oxport- 

I — &. taoommoditToraetotcoin- 

In  India  thettada  In  oplnm 

..^..it  mmiBpoty,  all  the  opium 

grown  being  aold  to  the  goTemment,  which 
oeriTea  a  larva  rereane  from  n-aetllng  It; 

Etanta  for  taraotlODt  grant  mongpaJiii  to 
B  palenteea;  and  one  who  bora  up  the 
wliole  of  a  oonunodity  In  the  manet  la  aald 
to  haTO  a  monopotg  of  IL 

C  That  which  ta  the  auh]Bot  of  anunopolj'; 
aa.  In  India  opium  la  a  monopoly.— a.  Tbe 
poaaeaalDo  or  aaamnptlon  of  UfUdng  to  (he 
eaolualon  of  otlieTa 


HonopoMogna  (monH^poI'l-Iag),  n.  [Qr 
■mua.  uoale,  pay:  man]',  and  tettt.  dlt- 
coune.J  Au  entenalnmeot,  In  which  a 
BlDgla    actor    anitalna    man;  ohancton 

HonOpteiMl  (mo-Dop'Ur^]),  a.    lo  arcA. 

tomtad  aa  a  ntonopteron. 
Monoptanl  (mo-nopUr-al],  n.     In  onA  a 

monopteroa. 


tTM  (mo-DDp'Ur-oD, 

monof.  one,  or  alngle. 
and  pUron.  a  wing,  f  In 
aniL  a  epeclea  of  lam- 


inpportlng  ■  cupola  c. 
aoonloal  roof.   Called      Pi»ini(  MonopM 
alio  Jfoixnteral. 

Konoptote  (mo-noptAty  k.  [Or.  nu 
onlf,  ud  pUtiM,  caae.  |  In  ffravt.  a  r 
haTlnc  onl)'  one  obliqua  caie^ndlng. 


wmM.'one.  and  p|ir#n,  a  atone  or  ketnel] 
In  M.  bavlnf  bnl  one  kenial  oi  itone, 
rflnarBuilaTtnAD4F^n1k),a.    BatongiDg 

lo  organ,  or  iet  of  otgana. 

•m'&^ilm),  n.     [Or  numoa. 

ounr*,)    A  compoaitlon  In 

lU  the  Unea  end  with  the 


(mon-A-aep'i 
K.(qial,the 


In  tet  a  term  applied  to  tlu  calji  of  a 
flower  whan  the  aapala  wlilab  oonpoee  it 
ara  united  b^  their  edgai: 
Uie  plol^  oonTDlroloa,  tie., 
an  eiamplK  r  '^ 
Oamfpalaui. 

%.     A   plut  of    I 

qiWnt^UI,  a.  [Or.  monu, 
cmly.andipanna.aead.)  In 
Aet.  having  one  aead  oiiIj>. 
Ko&Mqilwrleal  0'>oD-^af•'- 
rlk-aUa.  [Or.  nwiwi.  ahwi^ 
imd  tj;pAtriaai<whkhaee)l 


(m^-Doata- 

km),  a.    (Or.  monat:  alnd^ 


Ud  iCacllin.  an  ear  of  oonL] 


ea«a — menet,  onlJ^all 
JroieM^Ali(n>on-( 


gie,  and  afrgpU,  atropha.)  Having  one 
itiophaoabL  not  varied  In  meaann;  written 
In  nnvarled  mwHon. 
l[aKM^la(man'S-BtlIV  a.  [Or.  moiw,  alooa, 
aingle,  and  ifirlet.  a  piilar.)  In  erelL  (a)  a 
farm  gelled  to  tlie  pllian  of  madbaval 
arobltoonra  whan  tbai  oonilat  of  a  aingle 


tbav  oonilat  of 
toPoWv(a.o( 


'5)^ 


pUlaramadaupof agnapof aliatte.  (o)Ap- 
pUed  to  a  bnlldlnc  which  la  Id  the  iama 

Konog^laUafni 


worda  ot  one  nllalila;  aa,  a  mm 
vane.— JToiuairJUMB  lanfuna,  a 

or  eliia  of  iaunagee  In  which  eacL  . 

a  almpla.  nnlnncctad  root  Tba  monoHlla- 
bio  lannagea  ara  the  Ciilneie,  Cochln-Chln- 
eai^  Bfimeae.  Burmeaa.  Tibalan,  and  the 
tonguea  of  aeveiBl  Interior  tribaa.  SeeLav- 


, ,    .  I'd-iU-ab-inn),  n,    A 

predominance  of  monoiyllablea.  Bette.  An, 
lUncwTlIa1ila(mon'6-*lI-a-bl),Tk  [Or.TiwTwi, 

onir,  ud  nUal*,  a  ajllabla.]    A  word  of 

oae  ayllibla, 
KOUMirllAbla  (mon'&ina-blX  e.L    To gi. 

preia  u.  or  radnca  to.  one  Billable.  [Rare.] 


in<moD-A-t«a'ta-roo),  n.    [Or. 
I  prepaiad  from  a  collation  of 


-    -         [ii(mon.e-thal'i 
and  lAoIamM. 


i-O-lhal'a-mu),  n.    In 
I  which  haa  but  one 


ioaX«.tOr. 


r  ia  uodlvtded  by  i 

oaadipodalljwfthi   

rhliopoda 
Konotheoal  (mon-e-tht'kal).  a.  In  M.  bav' 

lIOBOUMUm(Dion'6-tbt-lim),n.  (Or.  mono), 
onlv.  and  TAiui.  God.]  Tbe  doctrine  or  bo- 
iirfof  the  eilatance  ol  one  Ood  onlv. 

'*-th»-latX  n.     One  who 

.  __donlT. 
(num'a-tlii-lae'ik},  a.     Fer- 

ith'el-Iim),  n.  Same  aa 


one.  andUeUai^wllL]  A  betlDver  in  mouo- 
Ihalitlam. 

■onotlialltle  (mon'&-thellt^t).  a.  Of  or 
partalnlna  to  tba  MonoUielltaa.  or  Ihatr 
doctrine. 


aaaerted  that  after  the  IncamatloD  Ctirttt 


'  onlf  ina  rinrie~dWtlon 

— ' 'a-Un),n.  [Bbb  MoKoWnrr.] 


h.  Mini      w.uig;    wh,  aMg;    ili,aiur«.— Saa  KIT. 
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MOKTAKIO 


kBj,  withoal  inflection  or  cadence.— a  Mo- 
notony or  BameneM  of  s^le  in  writing  or 
speaking.  'The  sentimental  monotone  of 
Maopherson's  Oftian.'   Prqf.  Blaekie, 

He  speaks  of  feaiful  massacres  ...  in  the  same 
manOoHt  of  expressioii.  Sat.  Rev. 

8.  In  fiMwu^  a  sonnd  never  varied;  a  single 
tone  or  key. 

MdnotoniOL  Monotoidcal  (mon-d-ton'ik. 
mon^ton'ik-alX  a.    Monotonous.    [Bare.] 
We  should  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  hj  the  length  of  a 
wtomOtnicml  declamation.  CktsUrJUUL 

Monotonous  (mo-nof on-nsX  a.  Character- 
ised tar  monotony ;  continued  in  the  same 
tone  without  inflection  or  cadence;  unvaried 
in  tone.  'Jfonotonouf  modulation.'  T,  Wair^ 
ton. 

Then  came  silence,  then  a  mice, 

M9»tctOH0MS  and  hoUow  like  a  ghosf  s.    Ten9^^soH. 

Monotononily  (mo-noVon-us-liX  adv.  In  a 
monotonous  nuumer;  with  <me  uniform 
tone;  without  inflection  of  voice. 

MonotonoQBness  (mo-not'on-us-nesX  n. 
Hw  stato  or  quality  of  being  monotonous ; 
monotony;  iroomeness  or  dreary  sameness. 

Monotony  (mo-nofon-iX  n.  [Or.  monotonia 
-^mono;  sole^  and  tfinot,  sound.]  1.  Uni- 
formity of  tone  or  sound;  want  of  inflections 
of  voice  in  speaking  or  reading;  want  of 
eadenoe  or  modulation.  '  Multiplying  the 
■ame  flnal  sound  to  the  most  tedious  fMrno- 
tony.'  T.  W€uion.—%.  Uniformity;  same- 
ness; want  of  variety. 

At  sea  ererythlng  that  breaks  the  M«Mto»ur  of  the 
Miroondinff  expanse  attracts  attention.  iV.  Irving. 

Mbnotromata(mon-6-trem'a-taXn.j»{.  [Or. 
Monot,  alone,  and  trima,  an  aperture,  from 
frod,  tstrainUt  to  pierce  througL  ]  The  low- 
est subKslaas  of  mammals,  having  only  one 
common  cloacal  outlet  for  the  fasces  and 
the  products  of  the  urinary  and  generative 
oigans,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  others  re- 
sembling birds.  The  laws  have  no  teeth,  at 
most  having  homy  plates  which  serve  the 
same  purpose.  There  are  no  external  ears. 
Two  Australian  mnera,  Omithoriiynchus  or 
Platn>us  and  Echidna,  constitute  this  order. 
The  Monotremata  constitute  the  division 
Qmithodelphia. 

MOnotrematoni  (mon-d-trem'a-tusX  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  MonotremaU;  characteristic 
of  the  Monotremata;  as,  mantitrtimaiUi/w 
peculiarities. 

Monotrome  (mon'6-trdmX  n.  Ameniberof 
the  order  MonotremaU  nvhich  seeX 

MOnotrlglyph  (mon-A-tif glif).  n.  [Or.  mo- 
nof,  singb,  and  tHj^^ypA.]    In  orefc.  the  in- 


Monotr^yph.— Roman  Dmric 
m  Ml,  Metopes,    tt,  Triglyphs. 

tsnolnmniation  of  the  Doric  order  which 
embraces  one  triglyph  and  two  metopes  in 
the  entablature  above  the  space  between 
two  columns. 

Monotropa  (mo-nof  r^-pa),  n.  [Or.  monot, 
alone,  and  tropin  a  turning,  because  the 
flowers  are  turned  one  way.]  A  genus  of 
plants  which  givesitoname  to  the  nai  oider 
Monotropace»,  composed  of  monopetalous, 
exogenous,  parasitical  plant^  natives  of 
Burope,  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  only 
Xuropean  species  is  Jf onolrDpa  JSTivopftM. 
called  in  l&^d  yellow  bird's-nesi    See 

BlRD'S-mtST,  2. 

MonotropaoeM  (mon'0-tr6-p&'*'s6-«X  «•  ^ 
In  dot  a  natural  order  of  leafless  exogenous 
parasites,  of  which  the  genus  Monotropa  is 
the  typev  allied  to  Srioaoea,  but  differing 
from  them  in  habit  and  technical  char- 
actenL 

Mmiotype,  Monotyple  (mon'O-tlp,  mon-d- 
ypTk),  A  ror.  monot.  smgle,  and  eirpos,  a 
type.]  Having  but  one  type;  oonstsimg  of 
a  single  represenUtive;  as,  a  monoCimie 

genus  of  anim^l^  '^ 

Monovalont  (mo-nov'a-lentX  "*  [Or.  monot, 
atone,  single,  and  L.  volsns,  solimtit,  ppr. 
olwOsf^tobeworth.]  In  c*«m.  applied  to 


an  elem^itary  substance  one  atom  of  which 
enters  into  combination  witJi  a  single  atom 
of  another  elementary  substance. 
Monozylon  Cmo-noIu'il-onX  n.  [Or.  monot , 
one,  and  xyUm,  wood.]  A  canoe  or  boat 
made  from  one  piece  of  timber.  Maundsr. 
Monroe-dootrlneCmon'rd-dok-trinXn.  The 
doctrine  first  propounded  by  President 
Monroe,  that  America  should  abstain  from 
intermeddling  with  the  broils  of  the  Old 
World,  whUe  it  would  not  suffer  the  Old 
World  to  interf ero  with  the  affairs  of  the 
New,  declaring  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  powers  of  the  eastern  hemisphero  to 
extend  their  system  to  the  western  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
latter. 

Monselgnenr  (moh-sen-y«rX  n.  pl-  Mos- 
seUsneiirs  (ma-sen-y«rX  [Fr.— mon^  my, 
and  «e^7n«iir,  lord,  from  L.  ueniar^  older. 
See  SBMioiL]  A  Fnnch  title  of  honour  ^ven 
to  princes,  bishops,  and  other  hicdi  digni- 
taries. Beforo  the  nvolution  theDat^in 
of  France  was  styled  Monseigneur,  without 
any  addition. 

Monsieor  (mo'sydX  n.  pL  Messlenrs  (mes- 
sydi  [IV.,  contr.  of  fnon§eigneur  (which 
seel]  1.  A  title  given  to  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  King  of  France.— 2.  The  common  title 
of  courtesy  and  respect  in  France,  answer- 
ing to  the  English  Sir  and  Mr.;  abbreviated 
Mong.,  Jf.;  plural  Mestn.,  MM.—Z.  A  term 
applied,  often  in  contempt,  by  an  English- 
man to  a  Frenchman. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 

An  eminent  monneur^  that  It  seems  much  lores 

A  Callian  girl  at  home.  Shak. 

Monsoon  (mon-sdnO,  n.  [Fr.  monaon^  mon- 
fon,  mouBson,  Sp.  mowon,  Fg.  mouaOo,  from 
Ar.  matm'm^  a  time,  a  season,  the  favourable 
season  for  sailing  to  India.]  L  The  name 
given  to  a  certam  modification  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  regular  course  of  the  trade-winds 
which  takes  place  in  the  Arabian  and  Indian 
seas.  Between  the  parallels  of  10*  and  80* 
south  latitude  the  eastern  trade-wind  blows 
regularly,  but  from  the  former  parallel 
northwards  the  course  is  nversed  for  half 
the  year,  and  from  April  to  October  the  wind 
blows  constantly  m>m  the  south-west 
During  the  other  six  months  of  the  year  the 
regular  north-east  trade-wind  prevails.  In 
some  places  the  change  of  the  monsoons  is 
attenaJBd  with  calms :  in  others,  with  vari- 
able winds,  and  in  others,  as  in  China,  with 
tempests.  These  tomiMsts  seamen  call  the 
breaking  tip  qf  the  monaoom.—Z  An  alter- 
nating wind  in  any  region.    See  extract 

The  word  mi#nxm»  is  now  used  for  alternating 
winds  in  other  regions;  and  as  this  custom  is  becom- 
ing popular,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  use  f  e 
term,  in  books  on  Phjrsical  Geography,  for  any  winds 
at  any  k>cality  whose  direction  shifts  with  the  sea- 
sons, and  which  divide  the  jrear,  however  unequally, 
between  them.  Using  the  term,  then,  in  this  wider 
sense,  we  have  monsoons  in  the  China  seas,  in  the 
Mexican  Gulf;  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  South 
America.  /v^  Young. 

8.  A  kind  of  race-horse,  descended  ftom  a 
particular  horse  of  this  name. 

He's  a  monsoon,  I'm  sure.  They've  all  those  ears, 
and  that  peculiar  dip  in  the  back.  TrMoft. 

Monitor  (mon'sttoX  n.  [Fr.  morwfov,  from 
L.  vMmiXrxan^  any  occurrence  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature  supiMsed  to  indicate 
the  will  of  the  sods,  a  marvel,  a  monster, 
from  monM^  to  admonish,  to  warn.]  Lf  Any- 
thing extraordinaiy,  supernatural,  or  won- 
derful; a  thing  to  be  gazed  or  wondered 
at;  a  marvel;  a  prodigy. 

For  wend  I  never  by  possibilitee. 

That  swlch  a  monHro  or  mervaiUe  night  be. 

2.  An  unnatural  production;  an  abnormal 
development;  a  plant  or  animal  departing 
from  the  usual  type.  In  organized  beings 
the  deviation  consists  sometunes  in  an  un- 
usual number  of  one  or  several  organs;  some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  in  a  deficiency  of 
parts;  sometimes  in  a  malformation  of  the 
whole  or  some  portion  of  the  system;  and 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  organs  or  parts 
not  ordinarily  belonging  to  the  sex  or  spe- 
ciea^S.  Something  looked  upon  with  horror 
on  account  of  extraordinaiy  crimes,  deform- 
itTS  or  power  to  do  harm.  *  A  tnoneter  vile, 
whom  Ood  and  man  does  hate.'  Speneer. 
He  cannot  be  such  a  momsftr.  SJimJk. 
4.  A  chimerical  figure  such  as  sundry  of 
those  common  (m  coato  of  arms;  as,  the  sagit- 
tary.  sphinx,  mermaid,  Ac,  which  are  com- 
pounded of  the  human  and  bestial  shape; 
the  dragon,  griffin,  wyvem,  cockatrice,  &. 
Monitor  (mon'sttoX  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Of 
inordinate  site  or  numbers;  as,  a  wumtter 
meeting;  a  montter  gun. 


Monitor t  (mon'stdrX  v.t    To  make  mon- 
strousw 


Her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it. 


SkaJt. 


Monstrance. 


Moniterer  (mon'ster-^rX  n.    A  maker  of 
monsters;  an  exaggerator.     'These  mon- 
sterere  of  nothings.^    Jfr«.  Chre. 
Monitninoe  (mon'stransX  n.    [LL.  mon- 

etranha,  firom  L. 
monstrotio  show. 
See  MoNSTBR.] 
In  B.  Cath.  Ch, 
the  transparent 
or  glass -faced 
shrine  in  which 
the  consecrated 
host  is  presented 
for  the  adoration 
of  the  people 
either  while  be- 
ing carried  in 
procession  or 
when  exposed  on 
the  altar.  It  is 
placed  ina  stand, 
generally  made 
of  precious  me- 
tal, and  some- 
times richly 
jewelled.  Called 
also  Ottenaory, 
Remonttranee, 
and  Theotheea. 
Monitratlon  (mon-stra'shon),  n.  A  demon- 
stration; a  showing;  proof.  Orqfton. 
Monitrator  (mon'strat-«rX  n.  An  exhibitor; 
a  demonstrator.     [Rare.] 

This  exhibition  a  university  ouf^t  to  supply;  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  necessary  concomitant,  a  com- 
petent monstrator.  Sir  IV.  HamiUon. 

MonitxlGlde  (mon'stri-sidX  n.  The  slaugh- 
tor  of  a  monster.  [Used  only  by  Thackeray, 
and  in  Joke.] 

If  Perseus  had  cut  the  latter's  cruel  head  ofl;  be 
would  have  committed  not  unjustifiable  monstricute. 

MonitriferouB  (mon-strif'6r-usXa/%>- 
ducing  monsters.    Sir  W.  SeotL 

MonitroBlty  (mon-stros'l-tiX  ^  The  stote 
of  beine  monstrous,  or  out  of  the  common 
order  of  nature,  or  what  is  monstrous;  an 
unnatural  production.  '  The  monttrotiHee 
both  of  animals  and  of  vegetebles.'  Budde, 

We  often  read  of  monstrous  births ;  but  we  see  a 
greater  monstrosity  in  education,  when  a  father  be- 
gets a  son  and  trauis  him  up  into  a  bc»st.       Sonih. 

Monitroui  (mon'strus).  a.  [L.  monstrowM. 
See  Monster.]  l.  Unnatural  in  form;  de- 
viating greatly  from  the  natural  form;  out 
of  the  common  course  of  nature;  as,  a  mor^ 
Mtroua  birth  or  production. 

n      _...,,.-       Nature  there  perverse. 
Brought  forth  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  tilings. 

2.  Enormous;  huge;  extraordinary. 

No  fnoHstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  nppear. 

8.  Shocking;  hateful;  frightful;  horriwST' 

So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life.    ShmA. 

4.  Full  of  monsters  or  strange  creaturea 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit  St  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world. 
__         .  Milton. 

Monitrom  (mon'stnisX  tidv.  Exceedingly; 
very  much;  as,  mon«eroia  dilficult  'Amon- 
•trouM  little  voice.'  Shdk.  'A  monatrou* 
thick  oiL'  Baean.  [Now  vulgar  or  collo- 
quial] 

Add  that  the  rich  have  stfll  a  jibe  in  store, 

And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor.   Dryden. 

Monitronily  (mon'strus-liX  adv.  L  In  a 
monstrous  manner:  (a)  in  a  manner  out  of 
the  common  order  of  nature;  hence,  shock- 
ingly; terribly;  hideously;  horribly;  as,  a 
man  monttrouely  wicked.  (6)  To  a  great 
degree;  enormously;  extravagantly.  *  who 
with  his  wife  is  mengtrouOy  in  love.'  Dry- 
den. 

Monitronmeu  (mon'strus-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  monstrous;  enor- 
mity^* The  monttroutneae  of  man.'    Shdk. 

Monitmoiltyt  (mon-strO-osl-tiX  n.  Mons- 
troslt/.    Shak. 

Monitmomt  (mon'str5-usX  a.  Monstrona 
MOnitmonmeii  t  (mon'str&-us-nesX  n. 
Monstrousness.    Aaeham. 

Mdntagnard  (moh-tan-ylirX  ^  [Fr.,  from 
monlagne,  a  mountain.)  1.  A  mountaineer. 
&  A  name  given  at  different  periods  to  one 
of  the  extreme  democratic  party  in  France. 
See  The  Mountain  under  Mountaih. 

Mjmtanlo  (mon-tan'ikX  a-  [L.  monUxMU, 
from  mons,  mountain.]  Pertahiing  to  moun- 
tains; consisting  in  mountaina    Smart 


FIte,  fir.  fat.  iiU;       m«,met.h«n       pfae,  pin;     n6to,  not.  mdve;       tflbe.  tub.  buU;       oil,  pound;       tl,  Sc  abune;     y.  Sc.  f^. 


IbmUnlrt  (mon'Bu-litX  n.  A  loUoinr  of 
Uu  hUHUrch  MmtamH,  t  FlunUii  bjr 
birth,  wbo  pnUikdcd  ba  *u  tuplnd  by  tba 
Rolr  Spirit  and  InMmclad  bi  HMnl  polaU 
Dotmsaled  totbauottlM.  HliMxitipnng 
id  ooniirT. 


wrmaa'unHW.i.    ToloUowthe 

opinimu  of  HodUdiu. 
■onMnVKonUiito  (mont^ul,  moD-hui'- 

to), n.    flfr., IromBiofiiw, to moDnLI  1.  In 
/tnebu,  u  opright  blow  or  ttanut  'Thrre- 

TMM.  thy  dfiUDiM.  Ov  montata.-    Siiat. 

'Tour  ImbniuU,  your  puuda.  yooinHni- 

■    "    ■ — 1 a,  Id  joto«K,  the  In- 


]Cont-d»-plM  (RNh-do-pfi^U),  n.  [Ft., 
to.  mona^bi  of  pMj,  fiom  It  mmUt  4i 
■riitd,]  Tho  uuiu  glnm  to  ■  oUm  of  «tab- 
lltfmunti  lot  rndTindng  mouy  to  the  poor 
«t  ■  tHUOUblt  nt«  of  InterMt.  Tliey  orl- 
gliutod  Id  Italy  under  tlia  pitronifa  of  the 
pual  gofsmmeot  In  tha  flfUKOtb  ogatnn, 

iiorbltuitly  amlloiu  prso- 


ssr"" 

other  conntrlei.  u  Pnnce  and 

Mont*  (monti),  n.    [Sp.,  thsitock  of  cudi 
whieb  ramilniltorncliplayar  buncelved 
hli  •han.  from  L,  mwu,  >  iiioiinl4ln.l    A 
BtaMl  sunbUnB  E>n»  pl«y«l  «ith  dla  or 

Montt-buik  (nontt-bansk).  n.  i 

tibtc  or   Mtibliilusant  whan _ 

Mvad,  'ToHOOiiimodatOMidigantCT.Don 


(mOD^Jt-pOI-oUfna),  n.  A 
ne  made  Itcin  ffrtna  inmlns 
oaar  tha  town  ol  jroiXawlclano  la  Towuiy. 
'Kanl  Ktnltimleianii.     ^ybnui. 

■bnnaro,  Moatare-ow  (mon-t«^,  mon- 

tfloAu),  H.  [Sp.  mmUtra.  ■  kind  of  c^i, 
ori^sauy  ■  hunting-cap,  from  aumttnt.  t. 
hmitnnaii,  from  monto.  a  mountain.  It  la 
daaoribad  u  a  cap  wllh  a  aphaiical  oroirn, 
aod  a  Bap  round  It  ttu(  may  m  drawn  down 
-'  I    A  kbiil  o(  cap,  laid  lo  be 


iMp-yaar  of  19  day*— t  The  parted  batwean 
changa  uvd  ohaugeot  tba  moon,  rsskoned  aa 
twanty-eteht  daya :  a  lunar  month.  (B«e  be- 
low, S^iwdtoat  or  preiwriunartiuKtk.)  Until 
tba  pualng  of  the  ant  U  and  U  Vict  uL 
thli  VB>  ta»  i»Bt»  In  whieb  tka  word  wm 
nndantoDd  In  all  acta  of  parllamaoV  nnlaai 
a  oaleadar  moalh  wa*  ipMilfled,  and  Inoom- 
mon  law  and  aqnlty  'montta'  la  nlll  taken 
aa  meaning  a  period  of  twonty-algbt  daya. 
In  eecletlattlcu  nutttera  a  calendar  DODtb 
1*  alwni  nndaratood.  Month  oitglnBlly  ilg- 
nlOed  uetlme  of  one  rerolnUoo  of  tba  moon, 
bat  tba  moon'a  period  nw  be  determined  In 
ralaUoD  to  lenral  —'—«-'  ebjecl*;  henoe 
there  are  aarard  lonar  peiloda  known  by  dla- 
tlaeUn  namea.  tI&  —AncmaUttle  montk,  a 
rarolutloa  of  tha  moon  (ram  partgea  to  part- 
gee  1  aTsnge  length  IT  daya,  U  honra,  Ig 
mlnntet.  ST  '*  Hoondi.— JVodlDal  moMA,  a  re- 
Tolutlon  from  ueendlngnoda  to  aaoandlng 
node;  avenge  length  it  daya,  E  boon,  S 

mlnntet,MtM>iDdi Siirrtai'mmlk,  the  in- 

lerial  between  two  aurcMitve  eonlnnotlon* 
of  the  moim  with  (ha  aame  Bxed  mEbt,  arax 

age  length  17  dan.  7  ^ *"~' — *— —  ■' 

leconda.— gywiHait,! 


ttrmiptj 


boura,  M  mlnalea,  t«  teeonda,— I^wjeal 
or  parlDdls  naiUA,  the  period  raokened  tram 


a  twelfth  part  of  the 
tlveb  a  lolw  tiwnCA. 
SO  day*.  10  honn,  m 


Eodiac:  calledflitlnc 
Thia  period  oontalni 
_I^Cn._Siecondi. 

j^hfor  ii 


llOBUil7(ii"inthtl),a.  1,  Continnadamonth 
or  peilormed  In  a  monlh;  aa,  the  vtmMy 
revolution  ol  the  moon,— I.  Dona  or  hap- 
pening once  a  month,  or  erery  month ;  aa, 
a  monulti  meeting;  a  numCAb  *lilt. 

HoutUy  (mnnthH),  adv.  I.  Once  a  monthi 
In  every  monUi ;  at,  the  moon  cbaugea 
montUy.— Et  Ai  U  under  the  Influence  of 
the  moon;  In  the  manner  erf  a  InnaUc.  T. 
JfiddliEon. 

HontUr  (mnnthiq,  ti 
lltervy  periodical,  pv 

nuiaeiniamakeiBngagamanla  for  a  limited 

■^a'»4lllIldl(mnnthBVInd},n.  I.Bameat 
deilie  1  itroDg  Inclination.     Probably  from 

. ■-  I — r —  1.  niwnancy,  which 

the  nnt  month  of 


lal^  con 


xaHd  penon  held  a 


^  rtmaA^Ie 

Melinlflir  tjaot^al-t/i  at  montgon-tr), 
n.  ^omthahinntoAnama.)  /balloon 
BIM  wtth  alaevbartc  air  dilated  by  beat 
—MnUtUir  I—,  a  hydnnlla  ram  by  which 
tha  talinl  B  etdnmnot  witsr  lacaoaed  to 
tfriato  a  portion  of  I  taalt  to  ahal^t  greater 

HObUI  (month),  n.  (O.E  vimtk,  A.  Sul 
ndnotft,  mfiioCA,  ntitntA.  from  mtna.  the 
meeo.  See  Moos,  and  oomp.  leeL  ■wbxKAr, 
DaB.  loaiMil,  O.  moand,  O.  wunalA,  which 
■re  AnDariy  derived.)  I.  One  of  the  twelve 
pwta  of  the  calendar  nar:  a  period  o(  time 
■leariy  ooiTa*poiidh«f n  lenclfi  toooenroln- 
tko  ot  the  moon  rooBd  tha  earth;  called  dlt- 
HnctlTalTnaafmdariiisiitft.    ThaealaDdar 

"••  conalat  nneqnaHy  of  M  or  SI  daya, 

■"■" rblDheoDriria^Kandln 

Bclodtj     g.to:     l,job; 


riSSn"^ 


•oft.  but  reilila  the  weatiiei.     

ponnd  ol  the  nilph>te  and  caibonala  of 

HontolT  (moh-twir),  n.    [Fr.,  fram  vtonttr, 

itona  uiwd  tor  aiding  to  mount  a  bone. 


ipreceMof  am 
(montne),  n. 

SaeilAnuM. 


lIoiltim(nion'tllr).  n,  (Fr..aaaddle-hona, 
a  ultlng  or  monnting,  from  montar,  to 
mount]  1.  A  •addle-bone. 


i.  A  aetUiK  monnting, 
Honnmvit  ( mon'O-me 


l£^ 


£  Eipeclallj  aomethlmt  buHt  or  erected  In 
memoir  of  eveuti,  actfoni,  or  pereona.  'To 
B11  witli  worm-bolet  atataly  monuuitnlt.' 
Sliiilt. 

&t  Abnrtal-vaall;  a  tomb.  'Which  Ilka  a 
taper  In  lome  memimcni,  doth  •bine  upon 
the  dead  man'iiwaithycheeki.'    StoA. 

4.  Any  enduring  evidence  or  Bumple;  adn- 

na. ihI bciqr  iMoStt  bU caiinliv, u  iriii luck  ■ 
aDbk  eiinple  al  ti^tj  ud  chutiir,  u  u  Bull  ■ 
imlIuloBi>CUI(iiUtwiii|a[aT  StmlL 

IIOtmiIl«ittal(man-fl-ment'al),a.  L  Pertain- 


a  monujnenial  Inscription. 
nouumeni;  memorial;  ere- 
:  ai,  a  mmmnttUal  plDar, 
character  ol  or  teeembllng 
,u»i'>"u«it.  Shadows  brown  that  Hylran 
ive^  of  pina  or  mmunualtU  oak.'  Jtlltan. 
.  t  Belonging  to  a  tomb. 


2.  Serrlng 
B  HaAig 


,      i-fi-ment'al-U).  ada. 

1,  By  way  of  menortal ;  as,  tha  pillar  waa 
erected   monununlalln.^l.  By  means  of 

Ktaij  (mDa'IV  n.    Uany,    C^^Dtch.] 
HOOOnaVe.L    Tomakathenolaeofaoow; 

to  low;  Imitated  from  the  sound.  [A  chlld'a 

word.] 
■oo  (mb),  n.    The  noise  of  a  cow ;  act  of 


(mbdln.    m.t, 
.  which  1>  simply 


byth 


a.  the  designation. 


irb,  of  tt 


■*  certain,  contingent,  poMlble,  desirable. 
or  the  like.  The  moods  of  the  SoallBh  verb 
are  the  Indiolwa,  wtsntiaJ,  najuuctiit, 
inuMralla^  and  inftnitia*.  See  these  terms. 
£.  In  Itifle,  the  form  of  an  ai^nment;  the 
regular  detennlnatlou  of  propositions  ao- 
cordlng  to  their  quantity,  at  unlvereal  or 
particular,  and  theli  quality,  aa  alllrni 


>rdlng  to  their  qnaati^  and  qua- 
uiy.  — A.  J  ij  music,  see  UODM. 
Hood  (mM),  n.     (A.  Rai.  mid,  mind,  paa- 
.....  ... fl. J no_.  o,  flat 

..— _ — r),  Dan. 

id,  a,   inutA,  mood, 

of  the 
mind  in  regam  to  nasiion  or  rDelliur:  dla- 
poeltlon;  hnmoa 


,  disposition,  mooi 

mM.  Goth.  mdd(,  I  eel 


uttued  £s  tli 


.  -.  _  lupplUnt  mood.    '  Eyes 
9  melting  mosd. '    ShoA.   '  For- 
tune m  ner  shift  and  change  of  mood.' 
Sluk. 

I.t  Anger;  hast  of  tamper.  -Till  atlhelait 
aslaked  wat  his  nosd.  Ctiauctr.  '  Who. 
In  my  miMd;  I  stabb'd  onto  the  heart' 
Shak.-~S.  A  moody,  morbid,  or  fantsltic 
state  of  mind,  at  a  lit  of  bad  temper,  end- 
den  anger,  sullennasa.  absence  of  mind,  or 
the  like :  geueially  used  In  the  plural  and 
preceded  by  a  peeiestf  va  pronoun, 

ruuptlKiUlliJcliclIrtaaiiklB.      /nsvlw. 
HewUlrCmMI-llVada.  In  a  moody  manner: 

peevishly;  aollanly;  aadly, 
■nnnilUM  (mad'l-nee),  n.    The  itate  or 

quality  of  being  moody;  peeriihnesa;  Ba^ 


Mooont 
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MdOdlr  (md'dftr),  n.  The  Turldsh  name  for 
the  governor  of  «  city  or  district.  Also 
written  Mudir. 

Moodlrleh  (mtf-dfir-d'&),  n.  ▲  district  gov- 
erned by  a  moodir.  Written  also  Mudirieh. 

Moody  (mM'i),  a.  [A.  Sax.  mddig,  angry. 
See  MOOD,  temper. )  1.  Subject  to  or  indulg- 
ing in  moods  or  humours. 

M00tih^  madness  laughiof  wild 

Amid  severest  woe.  Cn^. 

2.t  Corresponding  or  adapted  to  moods  or 
varying  states  of  mind.    [Rare.] 

Give  me  some  music— music,  m«ct(y  food 
or  OS  that  trade  in  love.  SMaJk. 

8.  Angry;  peevish ;  fretful ;  out  of  humour; 
gloomy:  sullen;  melancholy.  ' if oodv  and 
dull  melancholy.*  Shak.  'Your  moody  dis- 
contented souls.'  Shdk. 
Moody-mad t  (mOd'i-madX  A.  Mad  with 
anger.  *  Moody-mad  and  desperate  staga' 
Shak. 

MoOlab,  Moollah  (m^l'aX  n.  SameasJfof- 
loA. 

Mools,  MOQls  (mOhc),  n.  (Aformof  motiU.] 
Pulverized  earth ;  the  earth  of  the  grave ; 
the  dust  of  the  dead;  the  grave.  [Scotch.] 
Moon  (m5n),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mtfna,  the  moon 
(masc.);  cog.  O.  Fris.  m6na^  Ck>th.  m^na, 
IceL  tndna;  i>an.  maane,  D.  maan^  O.H.O. 
mdno  (the  Itiod.  O.  tnond,  moon,  is  a  de- 
rivative like  £.  month),  Lith.  menu,  Gr. 
mini.  Per.  ma,  Skr.  mdt,  all  meaning  the 
moon;  from  a  root  nut,  to  measure:  the 
moon  was  early  adopted  as  a  measurer  of 
time,  hence  the  name.]  1.  The  heavenly 
orb  which  revolves  round  the  earth;  a  sec- 
ondary planet  or  satellite  of  the  earth,  whose 
borrowed  light  is  reflected  to  the  earth,  and 
serves  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night  The 
moon,  after  the  sun,  is  not  only  the  most 
conspicuous,  but  in  an  astronomical  point 
of  view  the  most  interesting  of  the  heavenly 
bodiea  The  variety  of  her  phases,  her 
eclipses,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  she 
changes  her  place  among  the  fixed  stars, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  earliest  observers 
of  the  heavens ;  while  in  modem  times  the 
important  application  of  the  theory  of  her 
motions  to  navigation,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  terrestrial  longitudes,  has  given  the 
lunar  theory  the  first  rank  among  the  objects 
of  astronomical  science.  Among  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  the  moon  is  the  nearest  to 
ua  The  mean  distance  of  its  centre  from 
that  of  the  earth  is  59 1M  of  the  earth's  equa- 
torial radii,  or  about  237,000 miles;  iU  dia- 
meter is  2160  miles,  and  its  msgnitude  about 
^th  of  that  of  the  earth ;  it  completes  its 
revolution  roimd  the  earth,  or  makes  the 
tour  of  the  heavens,  in  a  mean  or  average 
period  of  27  days,  7  hours,  4S  minutes.  11  5 
seconds,  which  constitutes  the  tidereal 
month,  (See  Month.)  The  motion  of  the 
moon  round  the  earth  is  subject  to  great 
inequalities,  arising  from  the  sun's  attrac- 
tion, combined  with  the  different  pxwitions 
of  the  moon  in  re^urd  to  the  earth  and  sun; 
itreyolves  on  its  own  axis  in  the  same  time 
that  it  takes  to  revolve  round  the  earth,  as 
appears  from  its  always  presenting  the  same 
side  to  the  earth.  The  face  of  the  moon 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  diversified  by 
dark  and  brisht  patches,  which  on  being 
examined  with  a  eood  telescope  are  discov- 
ered to  be  mountuns  and  valleys,  the  moun- 
tains appearing  to  be  of  a  volcanic  charac- 
ter. The  moon  has  no  clouds  nor  any  other 
indication  of  an  atmosphere.— 2.  A  satellite 
of  any  planet;  as,  the  moont of  Jupiter.— 
S.  The  period  of  a  revolution  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth;  a  month.  'This  roaring 
moon  of  daffodil  and  crocna'  Tennygon, 
[Now  confined  to  poetry.] 

One  twelve  i*c#mm  more  shell  wear  Diana's  livery. 

SAa». 

1  Something  in  the  shape  of  a  moon  or 
crescent;  as,  in/orC  a  crescent-iJiaped  out- 
woric ;  a  half-moon.  —  Moon  in  distance,  a 
nautical  phrase  used  when  the  angle  be- 
tween the  moon  and  the  sun  or  a  star  ad- 
mits of  measurement  for  lunar  observation. 
— Beyond  the  moon,  beyond  reach;  extra- 
vagantly; out  of  depth. 

Whither  art  thou  rapt. 
Bfynd  the  idmmc  that  strivest  thus  to  strainf 

Drayt»H. 

Moon  (mto),  v.t.  1.  To  adorn  with  a  moon 
or  moons;  to  furnish  with  crescents  or  moon- 
shaped  marka  '  With  his  mooned  train  the 
strutting  peacock.'  Drayton,  (Poetical }~ 
2.  To  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

ir  they  woald  have  it  to  be  ezccedine  white  Indeed 
they  seethe  it  yet  once  more,  aftes  it  hath  bren  thus 
sunned  and  ma*Htd.  HtUmtut. 


Moon  (mOnX  v.i.  To  wander  or  gase  idly 
or  moodily  about,  as  if  moon -struck. 
[Ckdloq.] 

Elsley  was  KMmAr/^down  tiie  river  by  hirosdf. 

Moon-beam  (mmil>&nX  n.  Anjot  light 
from  the  moon.  '  To  ma  the  moonbeami 
from  his  sleeping  eyea '   Shak. 

Moon-Uasted  (mOn'blast-ed),  a.  BUisted 
by  the  influence,  or  supposed  influence,  of 
the  moon. 

MOon-ttllnd  (mtfnl)llnd).  a.  Dim-sighted ; 
purblind.    Str  W.  SootL 

MOon-VUnk  (mOn'blingkX  n.  A  temporary 
evening  blindneis  occasioned  by  sleeping  in 
the  moonshine  in  tropical  dimatew 

Moon-oalf  (rotfnlciUX  n.  [Comp.  O.  moiuf- 
kalb,  a  moon-calf,  a  dolt,  a  false  conception 
—a  person  or  conception  influenced  by  the 
moon.  ]  L  A  monster:  a  deformed  creature. 
*  The  sotted  moon-ecU/gapea '  J>ryden.—2.  A 
mole  or  mass  of  fleshy  matter  generated  in 
the  uterus;  a  false  conception.-^  A  dolt;  a 
stupid  fellow. 

Moon-cnlminatlng  (mOn'kul.min-&t-ingX 
a.  In  eutron.  an  epithet  for  those  stars 
which  pass  the  meridian  soon  before  or  after 
the  moon. 

Moon-dlal  (mOn'dl-al),  n.  A  dial  to  show 
the  hours  by  the  moon. 

Mooned  (mtfndX  a.  1.  Having  the  moon  as 
symbol;  identined  with  the  moon.  *  Mooned 
Ashtaroth.'  Milton.  —2.  Furnished  with  a 
moon;  bearing  the  Turkish  symbol  of  the 
crescent  '  Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof. ' 
Tenny$on.—S.  Resembling  the  mo<«;  cres- 
cent-uiaped. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  anceUc  squadron  bright 
Turned  fiery  red.  sharpening  into  m»cnM  horns 
Tlieir  phalanx.  MUton. 

Mooner  (m0n'6rX  n.  One  who  moons;  one 
who  wanders  or  gazes  idly  or  moodily  about, 
as  if  moonstruck.    Didtretu.    [Colloq.] 

Moonet(mOn'et).  n.  A  little  moon;  a  satel- 
lite. '  The  moonete  about  Saturn  and  Jupi- 
ter.'   Bp.  Hall 

Mooney  (mdn'iX  a.    Same  as  Moony. 

Mooney  (mOn'iX  n.  A  noodle;  a  simpleton. 
rCoUoq] 

Moon-eye  (mOnlX  n.  l.  An  eye  affected  by 
the  moon,  or  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the 
moon.— 2.  A  disease  in  a  horse's  eye. 

Moon-eyed  (mOnldX  a.  l.  Affected  with 
moon-eye;  having  eyes  affected  by  the  moon, 
or  supposed  to  be  so  affected.— 2.  Dim-eyed; 
purblind.    Dryden. 

Moonfem  (mOn'f^mX  n.  Same  as  Moon- 
wort 

Moon-flsh  (mOn'flshX  n.  A  fish  of  a  silver 
colour  found  in  the  Antilles,  whose  tail  is 
shaped  like  a  half-moon;  Ephippue  gigae. 

Moonflaw  (mOn'flnX  n.  A  flaw  or  defect 
caused  by  the  moon;  an  attack  of  lunacy. 

I  fear  she  has  a  mcofifiaw  in  her  brains; 
She  chides  and  fights  that  none  can  look  upon  her. 

Br0mt, 

Moon-flower  QnOn'flou-^rX  n.  A  plant,  Chry- 
eanthemum  Leueanthemum,  Uie  ox-eye 
daisy :  so  called  from  its  appearance.  (See 
CHRT8ANTHEMUM.)  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  one  or  two  plants  blossoming  at 
night,  especially  to  Ipomoea  hona-nox,  a  con- 
volvulaceous  plant  of  the  East  Indiea 

Moong  (mtfngXvK  In  the  East  Indies,  a  name 
given  to  some  vsrieties  of  PhoMolua  Mungo, 
a  species  of  kidney-bean. 

Moongns  (rottn'gnsX  n.    Same  as  Mungooee. 

Moomui  (mdn'iihX  a.  like  the  moon;  vari- 
able, as  the  moon;  fickle;  flighty. 

At  which  time  would  I.  beine  but  a  ma^Hith  vouth. 
grieve,  be  efleminate.chat^eable.  longing,  and  liking. 

SkaJt. 

MoonJa,  MoODJah  (mOn'JaX  n.  a  grass 
(Saoeharum  moonja)  indigenous  to  India, 
possessing  great  tenacitv.  and  twisted  into 
tow-ropes,  rigging.  Ac.,  by  native  boatmen. 

MoonleM  (monies),  a.  Destitute  of  a  moon ; 
without  moonlight 

Moonlight  (mbnlltX  n.  The  light  afforded 
by  the  moon. 

Moonlight  (mtolltX  a.  Pertaining  to  moon- 
light;  illuminated  by  the  moon ;  occurring 
during  or  by  moonlight  *Chir  moonlight 
re  vela'  Shak.  'Alone  and  gazing  on  the 
moonlight  sea.*    Southey. 

Moonlmg  (mOnlingX  n.  A  simpleton;  a  fool; 
a  lunatic 

I  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-legged  one. 
But  such  a  tnc*Mting,  as  no  wit  of  man. 
Or  roses,  can  redeem  from  being  an  »si. 

B.  yantan. 

Moon-Ut  (mtfnIitX  a.  Lit  or  fllumlnated 
by  the  moon.    'The  moontU  sea.'    Moore. 


Narrow  m«0n-ttt  slips  of  sOver  dotid.      Tmttjs»H. 


Moon-loved  (mOnluvdX  a.  Loved  by  the 
moon. 

The  TeUow^skirted  layes 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leavfaig  their  mccn-Ztved 
maze.  Mt/ton. 

Moon-nuulneM(mtfn'mad-nesXn.  Lunaey. 

Shelley. 

Moon-milk  ^mOn'milkX   See  Lac-lunj& 
Moon-montll  (mOn'munthX  n.    A  lunar 

month. 

Moon-raker  (mttn'rik-^X  *^  N<tut.  same 
tmMoon-eaiL 

Moonrlse  (mOn'rizX  n.  The  rise  or  first 
appearance  of  the  moon  above  the  horison. 
'The  serene  moonriee  of  a  summer  night' 
John  Morley. 

Moon-sail  (mOn'silXn.  A  sail  rigged  above 
a  sky-sail,  which  is  usually  the  upper  sail 
in  a  ship.    Called  also  Jfoon-rcUrer. 

Moon -teed  (mOn'sddX  n.  A  plant,  Meni- 
apermum  oanadenee,  so  named  from  the 
crescent-like  form  of  its  seed.  It  is  found 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  being 
a  climbing  shrub  is  commonly  planted  for 
covering  bowers.    See  Menxspbrmaoko. 

Moonset  (mOn'setX  n.  [Formed  on  analogy 
otsunget]  The  setting  of  the  moon.  Brown- 
ing.   [Rare.] 

Moon-shaped  (mOn'shftpt).  a.  Shaped  like 
the  moon;  crescent-shaped. 

Moonshee  (mOn'shfiX  n.  [Arab,  munshi.} 
In  Hindostan,  an  interpreter;  a  teacher  of 
languages. 

Moon  -  sheered  (mOn'shSrdX  a.  NauL  ap- 
plied to  a  ship  the  upper  works  ot  which 
rise  very  high  fore  and  aft 

Moonshine  (mOn'shInX  n.  1.  The  light  of 
the  moon.— 2.  Fig.  show  without  substance 
or  reality ;  pretence ;  empty  show ;  flction. 
Hence  such  phrases  as  a  matter  of  mwnn- 
thine,  a  matter  of  no  consequence  or  of  in- 
difference.—8.  A  month.  [Burlesque  and 
rare.] 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  ntMtuhinet 
Lag  of  a  brother.  ShmJt. 

4.  Smuggled  spirits.  Admiral  Smyth,—6.iA 
dish  of  poached  eggs  and  sauce. 

Could  I  those  whitely  stars  go  nigh.  .  .  . 
I'd  poach  them,  and  as  tn^cMshtH*  drcB, 
To  make  my  Delia  a  curious  mess.        HtmeU. 
m  make  a  sop  o'  the  m»0HshiMe  of  you.     Skak. 

Moonshine.  Moonshlny  (mOu'shin,  mto'- 
shln-iX  a.    lllnniinated  oy  the  moon ;  as,  a 
fair  moonshine  night   '  You  m^tomhine  rev- 
ellers.'   ShaJc. 
I  went  to  see  them  In  a  nuotukitty  night   Addis0n. 

Moonalir(mOn'sif).n.  An  East  Indian  name 
for  a  native  iustice  or  Judge. 

Moonstone  (mOn'stdnX  n.  A  variety  of  adu- 
laria  worked  by  lapiaariea  By  reflected 
light  it  presents  a  pearly  plav  of  colour  not 
unlike  that  of  the  moon.  It  occurs  mass- 
ive,and  also  in  cl7stal^  in  flssures  of  granite* 
gneiss,^.  The  finest  specimens  come  fh>m 
Ceylon. 

MoonstmOk;  MOonstrltiken  (mon'struk, 
mOn'strik-nX  a.  Affected  by  the  influence 
of  the  moon;  lunatic.  *Moomtruck  mad- 
nesa'    MiUon. 

A  mo9Hstnuk  silly  lad  that  lost  his  way. 
And.  like  his  barcf.  confounded  night  with  day. 

ByroM. 
Happily  the  m00tutricktn  prince  bad  gone  a  step 
too  far.  Brougham. 

Moon-trefoU  (m&n'tr§.foilX  n.  A  pUnt, 
Medicagoarborea,%n  eveigreen  8hrub,native 
of  Italy,  but  long  introduced  into  our  gar- 
dena    See  Medicago. 

Moonwort  (mdnV6rt),  It.  A  plant,  Botry- 
ehium  lunaria.    See  BOTRTCHIUX. 

Moony,  Mooney  (mOnlX  «•  l-  Pertaining 
to  the  moon.  'Soft  and  pale  as  the  moony 
beam.'  N.  Drake.— 1.  Lilce  a  moon;  moon- 
shaped  or  crescent-shaped.- 8.  Bearing  or 
furnished  with  a  crescent  as  an  emblem, 
badge,  or  standard ;  having  the  crescent  as 
a  standard.  'Themoony  standards  of  proud 
Ottoman.'    Sylvester,  Du  Bartas. 

Encountering  fierce 
The  Solymean  sultan,  he  o'erthrew 
His  moony  troops,  returning  bravely  smear'd 
With  Paynim  blood.  PkUips. 

4.  Intoxicated;  tipsy.  Household  Words. 
[Colloq.  V— 6.  Bewildered  or  silly,  as  if  moon- 
struck; hazy. 

What  a  m»ot$fy  grandmother  3rou  are.  after  alL 

Moon-year  (mOn'ySrX  n.  A  lunsr  year,  the 
time  reouired  for  twelve  revolutions  of  the 
moon  .which  is  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes, 
87  seconds,  according  to  Lalande. 

Moop  (mOpX  v.i.  [A  non-nasalized  form 
of  mump.]  To  nibble;  to  mump.  Bums. 
[Scotch.] 


Fate.  fiir.  fat.  fall:       md,  met.  b«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  move;       tul>e,  tub.  ball;       oil.  pound;       U.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 


IuhL*  I 


Moor  laM\  ■-    [A.  B«. 
mo«,  ■  ten,  ■  bill  or  ua  a 
JotL  mtfr,  k  moor,  >  bulli; 

nunta,  ■  fen,  i  moot:  iTDm  the  udm  mot  u 
HUnk,  mm.  nun— mnw  bains  i  duf  *•■ 
UT&)  LAtnctotUiidOTcminwlUibsaUi, 
the  ulloIwUehoandrti  of  poor  light  «rti), 
or  I*  nunhr  or  putf .  or  othtnriM  banvn. 
t.  AtnatollmdOD  wbloh  ivma  b  Krlctlir 


■  Itroog  ptM*  at  timbar  or 
Into  tlis  dock  ot  ihlpi  tor 
nuwrinsi  when  ilongilde  ■  q 
HOOTla  (mOrldi),  o.     Moot 


pTMtmd  for  Uw  piupoH*  oi  tport. 

lioor{nittr),  n.    fi>.  ««r,  r    

nuAr,  irota  L,  m " 


ir(mOr] 

probatilr  tram  Or. 
coioorvd'    *— ■- 


hi]    A  OatlTO  ot  ths  DDrthBTIl  cout  ol 

,  eiiUod  bj  Uia  Bomna  MauntaiUa, 

tbo  ooonbT  ot  du-k-comploxjoncd  peopla. 
Tha  tuss  oountrr  li  now  called  Uorooco, 
TodU,  Alglen,  do. 
■OOT  (mOr),  T-L   [From  D.  marr*n,  moafvn. 


ahlp)  In  ■  partleuUr  MaUon,  ai  b;  oablei  and 


ahlpjlua; 


wmoorfng. 


KoaT(in(lr),n.    Anofflcarlu thalllaoIMMi 

dlitricta  or  iheadlnga  Wharton. 
■Ooninfniai'Aj),  n.  A  pUoo  '" 
Boor^llikll  (mw'bulX  n.  lu.  «.o.o»u 
Dame  for  the  cDriooi  ■ponge-ltko  b«lU 
foDDd  at  the  boltoin  ot  treah-nter  Uka^ 
■Dd  oooilitlng  ot  planta  ot  «□  alga,  the 
■jitematlo  nam*  ol  which  la  Con/tna  Mga- 
onfQji.  Tha  plant  conaiiti  ot  a  maia  ot 
bnsdied,  aiticnlalad,  gnap  thready  re- 
umblinc  the  halr-baUa  aometimea  found  In 

]IOOr-lind<mnr'bredX  a.     PTDdocad  on 

Xoor-bUWd  (mOr'bu-trdX  n.      See 

HoorolUl  (mOr'ctui),  n.     An  East  IndUn 
tarm  for  a  battaij. 

(mflr^fll),  n.     In  g«if.'a  Uabia 

_  KoTfOwl  (nOr^fc,  mWloql), 
,„  .  -.  rad-ffronaa  {hagopuM  Mcotieut^  See 
QBOniB.  Tha  female  la  called  tha  noarAot. 
_ (mWaa),  n.      A  lemala  Uooi. 


a  (mWtbn),  n.    Gronwi  rod- 

■M^nta  (mOr'gna),  n.  A  BritUli  plant 
ot  tbe  getiD*  Sadarla,  tha  A  eomlaa.  It 
grows  on  mountain!  hi  Scotland  and  the 
north  ol  Kngluid. 

HDOrhon  (mOr'han),  n.  Tha  common 
Eogllah  name  for  Uia  galUnnle  or  watar- 
han,  tha  OaUiwtIa  Morvjnu,  aa  alio  tor 
tha  tamalo  ot  tbe  rad-groDM  or  Lagejrat 

llMir-Ul.miT-UKmHrmn.  A  dUeaw 
lo  which  cattle  are  nibjacl.  Called  alio 
Karlwater  (which  HH^    [Scotch.) 

Mooilnc  (mOf  Ing),  n.  ffaut.  (a)  the  act  ol 
iecuifnc  a  ahlp  or  boat  to  a  particular 
piaca  b;  maana  of  ancbon,  Ac.  (o)  ^mt  bj 
*hlch  a  ahlp  ii  conBnad  or  aecared,  aa  Iha 
aochoi^  chalni,  and  bridlea  laid  athwart 
the  bottom  ot  a  rirer  or  harbour:  alao,  a 
•allor'*  bend  tor  a  bawaer  or  cable  to  a  poet 
or  iln)r  (e)  pL  The  place  when  a  Ihlp  la 
■aoorad;  a^  ihe  lar  M  her  noorwifi. 

■ooriac-UoOk  (mWlnc-blok},  ■.     a 


Moacitb  (mOr'Uh),  a.  Fcrtalnliui  to  the 
Meen  or  Santcana  —  JTsoruA  or  Jtenmit 
OTtAitttlan.  a  atyle  ol  arcbltectora  which 
-     "  •  Mid  other  Alohamme- 


, CalledalMi 

or  Arabian  Arthitttbtn.  Its  dlitlcgulih- 
Ing  faatorai  are  the  preTalllng  n«e  of  the 
areb  of  a  hone-ahoe  afiape,  lofty,  elongaled 
cupola*,  and  ■  profurion  of  elabonta  aur- 
laoa  decoration.    The  huraa-ahoa  arch  em- 


)d.  eim 


(mOr'iWn).  n.     A  apeclei  ot 

gnolta  found  In  Cornwall  and  tamo  other 

ta  of  England,  and  very  aerrlceable  In 

eoaraar  part*  of  a  building. 
l-tltlUlStmOr'tlt-llng),  n.    The  bird 

ma  mors  commoulj'u  tnB(tODe.chat 

SODTnk  (mUr^ilf),  n.   ^e  native  name  for 

(Carttariui  BmaiadiOitt 

In  IgH  hr  Captain  Devlin 
New  Britain.     Itlieaallf 

lIOOry<niOr'IXa.  Moorlib:manhy;  fannr; 
boggji  1  watery.    '  Aa  when  thick  mlata  ailaa 

Hoar]'  (morl),  n,  A  brown  cloth  made  In 
India.    Simnundi. 

■OOM<niM),n.  [A  natlTB  Indian  name) 
An  anlniBl  of  the  genua  Cervua,  C.  AUa  (or 
Altn  Kalcliii),  and  the  largeat  of  the  deer 
kind,  growing  wnetlmea  to  the  height  ot 
IT  handa,  and  weighing  ISOOIba.  Thl>  animal 
twa  palmatcdbOTDi.  with  a  ihort  thick  neck, 
and  an  upright  manaafallsht  brown  colour, 

m. ,.  .»,eaaimatoollong,T«r7 

the  upper  Up  I*  aqnara. 


aa  wall  aa  trefoil.  cln<|i 

forma  ot  arebe*.  The  columnt  Irom  which 
tbe  archea  apring  are  ilander.  aometlma*  in 
p*ira,Bi»d  Iha  nperlncan '  ' 
and  heavy.  Tbe  pmfaai 
teilor  BDitacaa  irith  rl(  . 
baequai  and  geometrical  deaigni  li  anothe 
dlatlnoUn  feature  or  thli  ityta  of  arcUtii 
tore.    )foaakaat,gUsad  Ulea.auchai  tha 


qoently  employed  to  decorate  walli.  the 
Aar  being  one  ot  the  almple  forma  olu- 
adopted  to  foim  the  baala  ol  the  deelg 
Hani  Inlareiting  aiamplea  ol  thia  atyle 


Spain,  '     -  "  ■-.■*■-" 

atari 

XOOTland  (mOrlandX  n.    A  waite,  barren 
■■'■■-'-■    find^n. 

~  '  (mbr'pan.  ntllr'band), 


dbtrfct;  L-. 

lIonpui,K 

the  depth  of  10  or  It  lnch> 


ii-laund  I 


buled  to  the  land  bainf 


Theeyeaar 

broad  and  a 


lltheupperllplaaqnara, 
le  ao  a*  to  a'ppear  bllUL 


latitude*  of  Bnrope  and  Aala,  tbe  St 


(nMa'd«r),«.    Sam*  **  JTaoaK 

.KmfliVud),  -     -    ■ 

(A.$trialu«,)\        

" "■■dSIrfjKdifri 


_  ^ 


chlel  m. 

IIoot(ml1  ,.  

deliberation,  to  treat,  to  dlicDH,  to  dlipnbL 
from  tiM,  a  meeting,  an  aaaemhly,  and  that 
from  mitan.  to  meet  Bee  Mm.I  I.  To 
debate:  todlicuta;  to  argue  for  and  agaloat. 

ii  Eau,  to  plead  or  debate 


',adebaleonahypotheUca) 


Sir  T.  B 
(mofkii),  n 


ooted  or  debated.    See 


KootHianrt  (m«1iert|,  n.  IB  iflw  hAmU. 
dlecuulng  poinu  of  law  or  arguing  and 
IlOOtoa' Koultad'freOt'ed,  mfilt'edX  p. 


.tullUmOt-halXn. 


TadicaKd,  o 

One  who  r 

Todd. 


Uoot-I 
a  hall 

court,  imaiiniiy  or'm« 
by  the  atudenU  at  law. 

Koot-MU  ^Stlitl).  n.    / 

(mOfhona), 


MOOt-pOlSl  (mlit'polnt),  n. 
baled  or  Uable  to  be  debated. 


nnacted  with  inniof 


cb.  cAaln:     Ch.  Sc.  Ii 


1,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aln^^ 


lop  (mopX  1.     [A  Celtic  word:  W.  map, 
mopa.  ■  mm;  Gael.  aab.  nni.  a  tult.  taaHl. 

piece'  of  cloth,  or  a  collection  ol  thruma  or 

w.  tdg:   wh.  uAlg;   lb,  aiure.— See  KKt. 


GOBIM  sun  luten«d  to  >  lone  hudls  ud 
ni*d  for  clranlng  floon,  wlndowa,  curligei, 
Ac— 1  Ths  ronngol  anruitauu.  [ProTln- 
ciill— a.  Ayonngglrlimnioppet.— *.  Aftlr 
where  HrruilB  are  hired.  Ben  aitnct, 
whlcb  gtTM  a  plaiulble  explanation  of  (lie 


Mop  (mop),  »  (,  prot  *  pp.  mopped;  ppr. 

tnepping.    To  rub  or  wipe  wltb  a  map. 
Mod  (mop),  n.    IComp.  l!.  1 -  - 


!r.r'. 


Hop-teard  (mop'NJrd),  n.  The  waih- 
bovd  or  ikliiliig  ol  a  nwm.     See  Wjuh- 

Mopo  ("lAp).  v.f.  pnl.  A  pp.  moped;  ppr. 
mop^.  [Probably  conneoted  with  mop,  a 
wrifnooOi;  D,  m(m»n,topont]  To  be  very 

■tupld;  to  be  Terr  dull;'-        ■" "-' 

lew:  tobeipiritleHor, 
libntaj,  nupinjf 

MDP*(mIlp),iF.t. 
lew.     'A  jrouns, 

Mop«  (mSp^  n.  A  itapld  or  loa-tpliMad 
penon ;  a  drone.  '  No  msigie,  niiu».rld 
mope,  adult  and  thin.'    Popri. 

Mop«-eTed(Diep'ldX  a.  Sbort-ilshted; 
purblind.     BranvaiL 

Moperal(niOp'fuJ).>.   Mopldi;  itnpld;  dull. 

Map-&tlr  (map'OT),  n,    SMn«  at  Mop,  4. 

Xt^lngly  (map^ing'll),  adn;     In  a  oioping 


MOpm  (rno^u}.  n.    [AuiordlnB  to  Latham, 
*ho  dDnnee  It  aa  a  bad  piece  ot  monfty, 


monop^iit  Dl  Jamei  I'l  time.'!    Money; 
luuilly  In  the  plural.    [Slang.] 
Xaqnetto  <ni^^),,  n._[n,  _so«_mocei 

lltjr.-S. . 


tapeettr  Brnweli  oaipet  ol  a  Bna  qoa- 


I  a  corapananl  In  penonal  and  place 
•nd  rifDllylnc  great:  *>i  Cannon, 


_. ol   Celtle 

I  dayman,  great  avord. 
"— '  -     [L..  delaf.]    InOmtilwD, 
ppUMble  to  all  undue  de- 
or  completloD  ot  an 


ra(n]«^.n.    [L.  delaf.] 


Ibe  coatracUi 


actlns  partloa, 
UwAUteuee. 


.    -.    hr 

.    .   . (  the  right  hand,  and 

■Dddenlyand  oontamponaeouily  throwing 
It  down  with  only  aome  ot  the  flngen  ti- 
tended,  when  the  aim  it  to  gueai  what  they 
unitedly  amount  to, 
Mon  (mO'ra),  ik  [The  natlre  Oolana  name.] 
1.  A  South  American  genua  of  tre».  contain- 
ing only  one  known  ipedaa,  the  II.  exetlta. 
It  belontn  («  the  oaL  order  Legnminoaie, 
•ub-order  Cinalplalem  It  la  (dOable  lor 
Ita  timber;  the  bark  It  lued  toi  tanning,  and 
the  leedi.  which  contain  >(arch.  an  nKd  by 
thelndbuu  tor  toodlntlmeaolicarclty.  Id 
Guiana  the  tne  attalna  a  height  of  100  feet 


and  npwanli.— Z.  Hie  wood  of  that 

much  ealeemed  tor  ablpbalUhig.  being  re- 
cognized at  Lloyd's  aa  a  flrit-clai~  "—*--- 

Uonotm{iBa-ii-tM),n.pL  iJfc 
the  genera.]    '  — ' — '  — ' 

aometiDiei   regarded    a*  >  piIh 

Artocarpaces.    The  membeia  are ' 

■hmbt  oaHvei  of  tempant*  and  tioploal 
cllmatea.     The  planlB  abound   In  — "■— 


[Jfama,  one  ■ 
a  of  dkUDOi 


cllmatea.     The  plai 
Juloe.  and  many  <A  th 


lOtOTlt. 

.- .i  from  It;  othen  are 

etteamed  lor  their  fralt,  while  the  bark    ' 
aeTeral  ylalda  aaeful  Abrei.    It  oomprli 
mDiberrlea,  fig^  aaage«nnga,  fuitio,  ai 
contrajarra, 

KonlnB    (ma-rin'},  n.    (Fr.,  connect 
with  It.  mora,  a  heap  of  ilonea.]  The  name 


'o  alted  Cfnundl  mo- 


tha glaclart  and  are alwuipreaeot. medial 
moralnaa  by  the  union  ot^  the  adjacent  lat- 
eral moralnaa  at  tws  or  more  glideia  tram 
dISannt  niley*  meatlna  together.  The 
term  meniliig  nrsAnd*  u  applied  to  the 
datrltoa  beneath  the  gUefer.  BeeOLAClllL 
■oral  (moValX  a.  |n.  moral,  trom  L  ino- 
Ttttit.  pertain^  to  mannen  ot  morals. 

motali.]  1.  Relating  la  right  and  wrong 
--  ■■ -■  by  du>i  ral-^-  • "■- 


K.  In  a  ipeclal  lani*,  relating  to  the  mi\ 
and  loclal  dallea  of  men  aa  dlMIni^  fi 
gItU  reiponilbllltlea;  related  or  pertaii_ 
to  a  law  of  right  and  wrong,  coiuddered 
being  Mndlna  in  Ita  own  nature,  and  not 
depending  on  nnman  laws:  opposed  to  pon- 


I.  Capable  of  diitingnlahlng  between  rlih 
and  wrong:  bound  to  contonn  to  what  1 
right;  lubject  to  a  principle  bf  duty;  ac 
eoontabla, 

Aflun/wM  llBbelivrasI  li  csp«Ue  of  dm 


(a)  appUad  to  things;  as,  nisnil  aetloi 
(Mnu  Ills,  (t)  Apiuied  to  persMi^  res 
bu  or  acting  In  accordaaoa  with  the  l> 
right  ai' 


i.  Appealing  to  or  aflectlng  man  as  engaged 
n  the  practical  concerns  of  life;  sufflcient 
'or  piactieal  potposes;  opposed  to  draon- 


PoUtlol  nBMfi  1i  ■  CHBpuHngjvliielpla ; 


&I  Haling  a  moral;  latent; 
Uto;  sllegoriesl;  symbollcsL 


r.tUoraliilnB  Sluit.—Moralendraee.  See 


.       .  .  roblblta  U 

Ihem.  SB  distinguished  from  ce .. 

— IToral  pkilooopAy  or  nioraJ  teionoe,  tb 
ihlloeophy  or  science  which  treaU  of  th 
»tare  and  grounds  ot  rnonl  obligatlDn 


Moni  (mo-nl),  n.    1.1  Uorallty:  the  doe- 
trine  or  pracUce  ot  the  datles  ol  lltak  (Ran.] 


1.  pi  (a)  Conduct;  bahavloDr;  conne  ot  Ufa 
In  rqpud  to  tight  and  wrong;  as,  a  man  ol 
. ..     .. -loorniptiiitbelr 


thing  is  dcalgned  b 


teach;  hence.  Intent; 

"SS" 


4,  A  kind  ot  drama,  more  commonlv  called 
aJTsmJtlv. 

fibsh  UULvii  irm^t&^^Tth^t  peculiar  ijurvtei 
«m  amvkv^  ta  the  pi^euil  ot  Duik.  Crma. 

G.  [Probably  ■  oomptlon  of  model. }    Ai 
eiactUkeneia;  acounterpart     [Slang.] 

Teiy  H»w  of  the  zonwno^t.  SmtUta. 

8.  A  certainty.     [Slang.] 
MolslKmo^X  «.t    Tomorallib 


Moral  or  mental  condition  aa  r«atds  conr- 
aga,  Bal,  hi^ie,  eonHdenca,  and  the  Ulu; 
eud  evadellf  at  a  liodj  of  men  engaged  In 
a  haiardona  enterptfse,  aa  soIdRn  and 
sailors  In  time  of  war. 

ottred  urn  dj.ibefiire.  .  .  .  threuened  with  the 


MoralOTl  (mo-ral-ir),  B.    A  mo^^^*" 

■onllim  (mo^l  lim),  n.     A  moral  mu 
or  saying;  moral  coaoael  or  advice;  mc 


ing  morolinni  ot  his  congenial  Irleads.' 
Farrar.  [Kara.] 
XonJlIt  (mc'ral-iit),  n.  [Fr.  noralirti. 
See  U01LAL.J  1.  One  who  teaches  morale;  a 
writer  or  lecturer  on  ethics;  one  who  Incul- 
cates moral  dutlea 

The  4dTlc4  rlren  br  a  ^nu  moraJOr  to  hit  Mend 
wu.  Ihil  be  iboulil  oiaipiHe  hii  puiioiu.  .fkAni. 
S.  One  w)k>  practises  moral  duties;  a  moral 
as  distinguished  from  a  reXIgloni  person. 
[Rare.] 

Monilltr  (mO-rall-tll  n.  [ft.  maraUU.  See 
MORAi.  ]  L  The  doctrine  or  syitam  of 
montl  duties,  or  the  duties  of  men  In  their 
sodsl  cbaractar;  morals;  ethics. 


Uty  of  a  cbaiacter,  principle,  or  ectlon,  aa 
esthaatad  by  a  standard  of  ri^t  and  wrong; 
the  codtonnlty  at  an  act.  principle,  Ac. ,  to 


mental  powers,  and 


MontllM (mo^al-Is),  e.L  pret  Add.  hutbJ- 
iad;  ppr.  moraHttao.  (rr.  moratiitr.  See 
MoKAi..)    I.  To  qiply  to  a  moinl  pnipoae, 


pine,  pin;      nfite.  not,  mOn;       tUbe,  tub,  bg 
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or  to  expUin  in  a  morel  miim;  to  drew  a 
morel  from;  to  found  moral  refleotiona  on. 

Did  he  not  mtrmtiMt  thto  yctaclet   Shtik, 

TMs  fkblc  Is  m9raliM$d  in  a  ooaunoa  proverb. 

Sir  R.  UBttrmmgt, 

2.  To  nipply  with  a  moral  or  practical  ist- 
•on;  to  nuniih  with  edifying  examplot. 

Fierce  wan  and  faithful  loves  shall  mmrmliMt  my 
song.  Sfenaer. 

While  chatrentef  thoughts  of  sweetest  use,  bestowed 
By  wisdom,  mormHu  Els  pensiTe  road. 

Wtrdxworth. 

aToezemplitfthemoralof;  aM,tomoraii«0 

a  fable.    [Itare.] 

That  which  Is  said  of  the  elephant,  that  belog 
guilty  of  his  deformity,  he  cannoc  abide  to  look  on 
Els  own  fkce  In  the  water  (bat  seeks  for  troubled  and 
muddy  channels)  we  see  well  mmrmHxtd  la  men  of 
evU  conscience,  who  know  thdr  souls  are  so  ilthy  that 
they  dare  not  so  much  as  view  them.       Bp.  HalL 

L  To  render  moral  or  virtooni;  to  correct 

the  morals  ot    [Rare.] 

It  had  a  large  share  la  mmrMMUtg  tfM  poor  white 
people  of  the  country.  G.  kmmst^. 

IbnmllM  (mo'ral-Ii), «.!  To  make  moral  re- 
flectiom;  to  drew  practical  lenont  from  the 
faotioflife. 

Thou  hetr'st  sse  mtraiite, 
Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so. 
For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe.    SMaA. 

I  know  you  come  abroad  to  mtoraUst  and  make 
observations.  SUtU. 

Moralinr  (nu/ral-Is-teX  f^  One  who  moral- 


•i«ht 


My  node  was  a  i*Mr«/£scr  who  mistook  his  apoph- 
thegnis  for  principles.  Th.  H9»i. 

KOTmUy  (mo'hd-liX  udv.  In  a  moral  man- 
ner; from  a  moral  point  of  Tiew:  (a)  in  a 
moral  or  ethical  Mnee;  according  to  the 
rules  of  morality. 

By  good,  mtrmtly  so  called,  hmtnm  hmttstum 
chiefly  to  be  understood.  SmUk. 

(d)  According  to  moral  rules;  Tirtuonsly; 

iqwightlx. 

To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments  b  only 
piesting  to  a  man  vrho  reeolvca  not  to  Hve  mtrmlty. 

(e)  VirtnaUjr;  practically;  to  all  intents  and 
purposes;  as,  morafly  certain. 

It  Is  m0rmify  Impossible  for  a  hypocrite  to  keep 
himself  long  on  his  guard.         Sir  K.  L'Ettnmge. 


I  (md-ras'X  »•    [From  moor^  A.  Sax. 

m^,  wiUi  a  term. ;  same  word  as  D.  moerat^ 
ttma  moer^  a  manh;  8w.  mortu;  O.  moreut. 
See  Mooii,  Mkrb.]  A  tract  of  low,  soft,  wet 
around  whose  drainage  is  insulBcient  either 
ffom  its  depressed  dniation  or  from  its  uni- 
form flatness;  a  marsh;  a  swamp;  a  bog;  a 
fen. 

The  false  tmtrmst 
In  qnlvetiog  undnlatioas  yields  beneath 
Thy  burden  in  the  miry  gulf  enclosed.     Shetut^tu. 

—Maram  on,  bog  iron  or& 
Manuuj  (md-ras'i).  a.    Marshy;  fenny. 

'Jfomssy  earth.'    Pmnant 
ISont  (m6^tX  n.    [L.  moru$,  a  mulberry.  1 

A  beversge  composed  of  honey  llaTOUX^ 

with  mulberry  Juice. 
Moratlont  (m6-rft'shonX  n.    [L.  moratio, 

from  moror,  to  tarry,  to  delay.]    Hie  act 

of  staying,  delaying,  or  lingering.    Sir  T. 


MoniTlAn  (md-r&'ri-anX  a.  Pertaining  to 
MoreTia  or  the  MoreTians. 

MoniTlAn  (md-rft'vi-anX  n.  L  A  natiye  or 
inhal>itant  of  Monvia.  —2.  One  of  a  religions 
sect  called  the  United  Brethren,  tracing  its 
origin  to  John  Hubs.  They  were  expelled 
from  Bohemia  and  Morevia  in  the  begmning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  but  receired  a 
settlement  in  Saxony.  Thev  are  eminently 
erangelical,  and  given  to  missionary  eflTori 
Where  possible  they  prefer  to  lire  in  sepa- 
rate colonies  or  societies.  Called  in  Ger- 
many Hermhutsr,  from  Hermhut.  the  nam< 
they  gave  to  their  flrst  settlement 

MoraTianlim  (m&-r&'vi-an-ixm),  n.  The 
'  loiples  of  the  Morevians,  or  United 


[orbid  (morn>id),  a.  [L.  morbidui,  from 
morbu$t  a  disease,  probably  akin  to  morior, 
same  root  as  Skr.  mri,  to  die.]  1.  Diseased: 
sickly;  not  sound  and  healthful;  as,  tnorbid 
humours ;  a  morbid  constitution ;  a  morbid 
state  of  the  Juices  of  a  plant;  morbid  fancies. 
'Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad.* 
TAomson.— 2.  Relating  to  disease;  as,  mor- 
bid anatomy. 

IKnllideaa  (mor-bi-def saX  tk  [ItaL]  In 
paifUingt  a  method  of  colouring  by  which 
the  appearance  of  softness  and  delicacy 
peculur  to  the  living  flesh  is  produced. 
PairhoU, 

Korbldlty  (mor-bid'itiX  n^  The  state  of 
being  morbid;  morbid  quality;  disease. 


'Unable  from  some  defect  or  morbidity.* 

C.  KingtUy. 
Morhidiy  (mor1)id-liX  adv.    In  a  morbid 

manner;  in  a  diseased  manner;  as.  to  be 

morbidly  affected;  morbidly  sansiiife  to 

criticism. 
MorllldliatB  (mor^id-nesX  n.    A  state  of 

being  morbid,  diseased,  sickly,  or  unsound; 

morbidity. 
Momiflo*  Mortimoal  (mor^bifik.  mor^bif - 

ik-alX  a.    [  Fr.  morfr^fl^iM  ;  L.  tnor6ta,  dis- 

eaacb  and/a«io,  to  make.]  Causing  disease; 

generetlng  a  sickly  state. 

Nothing  bat  the  removal  of  the  feverish  and  m^T' 
b(/le  matter,  within,  can  carry  off  the  distemper. 

South. 

Moimioni  (mor-birusX  a.  {Vt.  mcrbUUux, 
from  L.L.  morbHU,  measles,  a  dim.  pL  from 
L.  fiiorfria,  a  disease.  See  Morbip.]  Per- 
taining to  the  measles;  partaldng  of  the 
nature  of  measles,  or  resembling  toe  erup- 
tions of  that  disease;  measly. 

MoirlKMMt  (mor-bOs^.a.  [L.  morbosta,  sickly, 
diseased,  from  morim$,  a  disease.  See  Mor- 
bid.] Proceeding  from  disease;  morbid; 
unhealthy.  'Morbo§e  tumounand  excres- 
cences in  planta'    Bay. 

Mortwdty  t  ( mor-bdsl-ti ),  n.  The  state  of 
being  morbose;  a  diseased  state.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Koroeau  (mor-eOX  n.  rPlr.  See  MoRSKL.] 
A  bit ;  a  morsel ;  a  small  piece :  generally 
used  by  English  writers  to  signify  a  short 
piece  or  a  passage  of  literary  or  muncal  com- 
iwsitlon. 

]lor6h011a  (mor-ohel'aX  n.  [Ftt>m  morehol, 
tlie  German  name.  See  MorblJ  A  genus 
of  edible  fungi  of  the  dlTlsion  Hvmenomy- 
cetes,  hsYlng  a  flstular  stalk  and  roundish 
or  conical  pitted  pllens.  It  Includes  the 
M.  Mcuienta,  or  morel  Other  q)ecies  of  the 
genus  are  eaten.    See  Bf  OREL. 

MordaoiOlis  (mor^d&'shusX  a.  [L.  mordax, 
mordaeis,  from  mordeo.  to  bite.]  L  Biting; 
given  to  biting. ~ 2.  Fig.  (a)  acrid;  violent 
inaction. 

Many  of  these  (composts)  are  not  only  sensiblv  hot. 
but  mcrdacioHj  and  burning.  Ev^yn. 

(6)  Sarcastic. 

MordaoiOYiBly  (mor-di'shus-liX  adv.  In  a 
biting  manner;  sarcastically. 

Buchanan,  a  learned  though  violent  Scot,  has  moT' 
€taeioHs(y  taunted  this  tradmon.  H'mterhoMst. 

Mordaetty  (mor-das1-UX  n.  {L.  mordaeiUu, 
from  mofcfeo,  to  bite.  1  The  quality  of  biting; 
readiness  or  propensity  to  bite.    Lcmdor. 

Mordant  (mor'dantX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mor- 
deo, to  bite,  to  take  fast  hold  ot]  1.  A  sub- 
stance emj^yed  in  tlie  process  of  dyeing, 
which  has  an  aflinlty  both  for  the  colouring 
matter  and  the  miuterial  to  be  <]bred,  and 
which  serves  to  fix  the  coloure  It  Is  also 
termed  a  ba$i».  Alumina,  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  acetate  of  lead  are  commonly  employed 
as  mordants.— 2.  In  gilding,  any  sticky 
matter  by  wlilch  gold-leaf  is  made  to  adhere. 

MOTdant  (mor'dant),  a.  [Fr]  1.  Biting; 
keen;  cMstic;  sarcanic;  severe.— 2.  Having 
the  quality  of  seizing  hold  or  of  fixing 
colours. 

Mordant  (mor'dantX  «•  t   To  imbue  or  sup- 

}>ly  with  a  mordant;  as,  to  mordant  a  fabric 
or  dyeing. 
MordantlJCmoi'dant-llXflMio.  In  a  mordant 
manner. 

MordoUldn  (mor-del'l-dfiX  ^  P^  [From 
Mordella,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  family  of 
heteromerons  coleopterous  insects  having 
the  bodv  elevated  and  arched,  with  the  head 
inserted  very  low,  the  thorax  trapezoid  or 
semldroular,  the  elytre  very  short  or  nar- 
row, or  acuminated  at  the  extremity  as  well 
as  Uie  abdomen.  The  Mordella  lunata  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  lunated  point-tail 
beetle. 

Mordonte  (mor-den'ti),  n.  [It]  In  mueic, 
a  beat;  a  turn;  a  passing  shake. 

Mordican07(n>ordl-kan-sl).n.  [See  below.] 
A  biting  quality;  corroslveness.    Evelyn. 


quality 
Boyle. 

Moxdlcatlon  (mor-dl-k&'shonX  n.  [L.  mor- 
dioatio,  mordteationie.  See  MORDICANT.] 
The  act  of  biting  or  corroding ;  corrosion. 
'The  iii<ordioa(ion  of  the  orifices,  especially 
of  the  mesentery  veins.  *    fiocon. 

More  (mdrX  a.  Serving  as  the  oompantlve 
of  much  and  many;  the  superlative  is  moft 
[A  Sax.  nutr0,oomp.  of  old  pcMdUvemd  (not 
used  in  A.  SaxA  great ;  cog.  D.  meer,  Dan. 
meer,  meere,  O.  mehr,  IceL  meixi,  meirr, 
Goth,  maia,  maita,  more;  from  a  root  to 


which  belong  also  OaeL  mor,  great :  L.  moffia, 
more;  Or.  meqat,  great;  Skr.  mahd,  great] 

1.  With  singular  nouns  (as  compaiwave  of 
mwk  or  »ome)'.  greater  in  amount,  extent 
degree,  inteni^ty,  or  the  like;  as,  more  land; 
more  courage ;  more  lii^t  In  such  usages 
It  has  the  effect  of  a  pMiitlve,  and  cif  might 
be  undentood  after  it;  but  formerly  It  was 
often  used  punbr  as  an  adjective,  and  might 
take  the  indefinite  or  definite  article  before 
it  where  greater  would  now  be  the  word 
used. 

Her  best  is  bettered  with  a  mmtv  deUght.    ShmM. 

The  IM0W  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  cooM 
together.  Acts  aix.  js. 

2.  With  plural  nouns  (as  comparetive  of 
nutny):  greater  in  number;  in  greater  num- 
ben;  as,  more  men. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  MMTir  and  mightier  than 
we.  nEx.L  9^ 

8.  Added  to  some  former  number;  addi- 
tional :  it  may  be  placed  either  before  or 
after  its  noun. 
But  Montague  demands  one  labour  m»r*.  A4diten. 

Moro  (mdrX  adv.  L  In  a  greater  degree, 
extent,  or  quantity. 

Israel  loved  Joseph  mmtv  tiian  aU  Ms  children. 

Gen.  uucvil.  j. 

More  is  used  to  modify  an  adjective  (or  ad- 
verb) and  form  the  comparative  desree,  hav- 
ing the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  termi- 
nation er  in  comparatives;  as,  more  wise 
(«  wissrX  more  wisely;  more  Olustrions. 
more  illunriously;  more  contemptible;  more 
durable.  It  may  be  used  before  all  adjec- 
tives which  admit  of  comparison,  and  is 
generaUy  used  with  words  of  more  than 
two  syllables,  individual  taste  or  euphony 
being  what  usually  settles  the  matter.  For- 
merur  it  was  very  often  used  superfluously 
in  the  companuve;  thus  fiUiakspere  has 
mors  better,  braver,  JUter,  mightimr,  hotter^ 
^^—expressions  now  used  onhr  by  the  un- 
educated.— 2.  In  addition;  further;  besides; 
again :  qualified  by  such  words  as  any,  no, 
never,  onee,  twiee,  Ac 
Once  mprt  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  0net  m*rt. 

-^More  and  more,  with  continual  increase. 
Amon  trespassed  mortmftdmor*.  a  Chr.  xxxiU.  *). 

—To  be  no  more,  to  be  destroyed  or  dead: 
to  have  perished.     'Csasius  ii  no  more. 
Skak. 

When  tbne  itself  shall  be  no  m»rt.       Addii*H. 

Moro  (m^ta'Xn.  1.  A  greater  quantity,  amount, 
or  number. 

The  children  of  Israel  did  so.  and  gathered  some 
utort,  some  less.  Ex.  xvL  17. 

They  were  m«r«  which  died  with  hailstones  than 
they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword. 

Josh.  X.  tt. 

2.  Some  other  thing ;  something  further  or 
in  addition. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ; 
But  well  do  mort,  Scmpronius:  well  deserve  it. 

AOdisim. 

8.t  Persons  of  rank;  the  great 

The  mort  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee. 

ShMk. 

Morot  (mdrX  v.t  To  make  more.  'What 
he  will  make  more,  he  moretK*    Oower. 

Moro  (mOrX  n.  [A  Sax.  m&r.  See  MOOR.] 
A  hill.   [Provincial  English.] 

Moro  (mOrX  n.  (O.H.O.  morahd,  Q.  mOkre, 
a  carrot!    A  root    Speneer;  Qroee. 

Morten  (md-rinO,  n.  [Probably  connected 
with  mohair,  Fr.  moire.  ]  A  watered  woollen, 
or  woollen  and  cotton  goods  used  for  cur- 
tains, hangings,  heavy  dresses,  Ac. 

More-hongh  (mdrliok),  n.  Same  as  Blend' 
water. 

Morol  (moYelX  n.  [In  meaning  1  same  as 
Fr.  moreUe,  nightshade,  from  L.  L.  moreUue, 
daric-coloured,  L.  moruiue,  dark.  In  mean- 
ing 2  same  as  Fr.  moriUe,  a  mushroom.  O. 
mordul,  Sw.  nwrkla.  which  is  also  said  to 
have  the  same  origm,  this  mushroom  be- 
coming dark  whoi  cooked.  So  also  the 
morel  cherry  is  lit  a  daric-«oloured  cherry.] 

1.  Oarden  nightshade  (Solanum  nigrum). 
Written  also  Moretle.    See  Niohtshadb.— 

2.  A  genus  of  edible  mushrooms  (Morchella); 
appfied  specifically  to  MortheUa  eeeulenta, 
in  some  parts  plentiful  In  this  country,  but 
chiefly  moui^  to  us  from  Germany.  It  is 
much  used  to  flavour  grevies,  as  also  diessed 
fresh  In  various  ways,  and  is  sometimes  em- 

Sloyed  instead  of  the  common  mushroom 
»  make  ketchup.— 8.  A  kind  of  cherry.  See 

MORKLLO. 

Moreland  (mdr'landX    Moorland. 
MoreUe  (mo-reFX  n.    Oarden  nightshade. 
SeeMoRBL,L 


ch,  oAaln;     tsh,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     Sfjdb;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ekng;     TB,  (Aeu;  th,  tUn;    w,  trig;    wb,  itAig;    sh,  azure.— See  KXT. 


Itonllo  <mo-nlla).  n.  lit  nmWfe,  duk- 
cakmnd.  8«  UOKKL-I  A  kind  of  chemr 
with  >  dult  red  iklii,  bacomiiu  nB«rl7  bluk 


■Idn,  bacomiiw  nB«rl7 
ig  lou;  llaib  dm  pur 
cf ,  ud  acid.    Tfill  ti 


WicM^i 


ol  ohany  ii  coBUDonlr  euIU 

IbrSliailkKmoHl-ihlk'lVnjiL  IBu]  A 
a«t  d1  BuhIu  fuuUci  ot  tfas  ontk  Cborch. 
■iuxe  leidint  Idea  !■  to  mortUir  Uis  Heili 
for  (ha  uks  Dl  BTlDg  Uie  •onl.  with  irhlcb 
obJMt  ther  iMTe  nooima  lo  Tarloiu  model 
_- „...__    inddmth.    Called 

Foildlj 

lii(aww(mt^^).odii.  [jr»««iidoon-.l 
Baj'ond  what  haa  been  lald;  further;  be- 
•Idei;  al»:  UkewiH. 

KoTBlk  (ma-nilO.  n.  and  a.    Same  aa  He- 

MoreBaoB  [tnA-mli'),  a.  [Ft.,  trom  It.  nu- 
nK(i,rniniVor(i,L.#aunc4aMoor.]  Uoor- 
lib:  after  the  maiuieraf  the  Moora— JHor- 
Ufiu  Oanet,  a  morrta-daiip*     Sm  Mhrs™. 

Monune  (mO-nilO.  n. 
mmtauaa  tor  IIb(  lutfao 

Moon,  but  really  derelo^ ,., ^ 

tlneOreekB.    C^ed  aljo.^nil«f7U«(whlch 


liage;  coirapted  from  O.  morgtn-gabe,  0.0. 
vurgan-geba,  a  momlnB-gltt  (A.  Sax.  mor- 
gtfl^p/u),  '  A  marrlan  ii  callea  morganatic 
when  toe  nutnun-oi/i,  or  mamlng-slfc,  or 
dowiT.  <ru  glren  and  ncalTed  la  Ueu  ot  all 
other  downr,  and  alM  ot  rlghta  at  Inherit- 
ance that  might  tall  to  the  liiue  of  inch 
marriage.'  Bichardion.]  A  tena  applied  to 
aUnd  of  lonl-matrlmoplal  alliance  between 
a  monarch,  or  one  of  the  hlghett  nobllltr, 
■nd  a  lady  ot  Interior  raolt  la  aermsn)' 
anch  tmloni  are  called  hIh  Itft- handed 
marriiuu.  bacauH  at  the  nuptial  cer*monj 
the  left  hand  la  given.  If  the  male  be  ot 
aoverelgn  rank  the  children  ol  the  temals 
do  not  inherit  (he  father'!  lOTeralimty,  but 
Uwjr  an  coiuldered  lecltUuate  In  moit  other 

MonuuMotl  (mor-gan-aflk-alX  a.    Same 

Mw|niUttcaIly  (moi-gm-iflkal-IL),  adv. 
Id  the  manner  ot  a  morganatic  marrlige; 
•a,  they  were  married  iiuirganaticaUy. 

■Oinj  (mor'giX  '>'  (W.  tnor^J,  dogtlah. 
abark— mar,  the  tea.  and  ei,  dog.]  The 
amall-niottod  dofl-lUb,  or  bonnoe  (wvUium 
eonfenla).  a  amall  ipeclei  of  iharii  common 
OB  our  Kiatbeni  ooa>(*,  whara.  keeping  near 
the  bottom.  It  leedion  flih  and  cruataceana. 
It  la  r««raed  ai  a  uit  b/  the  flibennen, 
whole  bait  It  takea  In  place  ot  more  valu- 
able HIh.  When  properiT  cooked  Iti  lleih 
ia  bjr  no  meant  unpalatable. 

■orklky  (mor'gli),  n.  [Celt,  tnor,  main-, 
great,  and  niai IK.  ivord.]  A  iwoid;  i  clajr- 
more.     '  Canying  their  morglay  in  their 


_jd  are  aipoaed,  that  the/ may  be  claimed 
by  their  liisndi:  adead-hoaie:  the  name  It 
eipeclally  nwd  at  tuch  placet  In  France. 
Korlft  <ma'rl-i),  n.     |b.  nSnt,  looUth.) 
In  wd.  foollthnea;  fatuity.     Dunglim. 
(mor'l-bnndj, a.  luadylngitala. 

(mor'l-bunil).  n.  A  dying  penon. 

Kimoe  (morlt),  n.    A  monla;  a  monii- 

lIlUl(anit«t(mo-r11'tr-ktX  e.lL  [L  nuri- 
gmr,  mongtraUit,  to  obey.  See  MouoDt- 
oos.)    Toobey.     Caelnram. 

KoilcantUOIlt  (mo-ilftr.t-'ihon),  ».    fSee 

MouaaaATE.]   Obiequlonmeit:  otwdlence. 

*  That  fond  nwrifftralion  to  the  mlitaken 

cuitomloftbelEa'    Sttlya. 
MoilgaTona  (mo-rij'lr-u)},  a.   [L.  merv'nu 

—mot,  morit,  manner,  and  jero.  ta  cany.  ] 

Obedient;  obieqnioui.     'Awuvwereut  pa. 
'  '    AmA.  BnOinailt     (Rare.1 

.nortl),  tk    A  kind  <rf  mnULroom;  a 

nonl     See  Moan. 

Xoilii.  XmiiM 


HorUCmi 


'mfl'iinXn.  A  yellow  coloor- 
■iiK  nmimr  ooujned  from  Vsrui  (iiulorio. 

IlCirllial  (mor^-nelj,  n.  [Trom  Or.  mdret. 
fooliih.frDmllatDppoHdttnpldity.]  Abird, 
the  CAarodriut  monncUuf,  or  dotterel. 

Moillica  (mO-ring'ga),  n.  [Froni  Jturinae, 
tbenuneot  thetpecleiia  Milabar.]  At 
only  genu  ot  the  order  Uartngacaa.  See 
MaUHaioKa. 


nte,  flkr.  tat.  t*ll;      dK,  met.  btr;       pine,  pin; 


1tOiiIlgtiOt»{'«6'tfng-gi'aM),n.rL  A  nat 
order  af  planti,  differing  trom  LegnmlnoiB 
Id  baring  the  odd  petal  Interior,  the  antben 
one-cellHl,  the  ovary  tricirpellary,  and  the 
ovnleaanatropal.  Itconilitaottreea  having 
U-  or  trl-plnoate  teavea,  and  either  luge 
white  or  red  flowen  in  paolclei,  and  a  long 
three-angled  pod  Inthathieeiewiof  aeeda 
The  root  of  the  llnringa  pUrygctptnaa  haa 
a  pungent  odonr  and  an  aromatic  taila.  It 
iimedaiaitlmnlantln  paralytic  affeettont 
and  lularmltteDt  lever.  The  leava,  flowen, 
and  tender  teed-veueli  are  need  In  cnnle*. 
The  nala  an  the  ben-nuti,  fmm  which  the 
oUolben  lieitracted.  (See  BiN-oii..)  Thlt 

-•--" '— ot  IndU  and  Arabia. 

ItOI  (moi'lni-ap-pa-n 

jral  Jforto.  the  ln»i 

jatoideilgned  to  Uluttiate  th 
of  faffing  bodlea  It  coneliti  of  t  cyUudcr 
cauied  to  revolve  about  a  vertlca]  axle  by 
the  detoent  ot  a  weight  attached  to  a  rope 
wound  ronnd  a  horliantal  axlt,  the  rotatioD 
of  the  cylinder  being  con  tinually  aocelenlsd 
In  accordance  with  tbe  accelention  ot  tha 
deacendlng  weight.  By  roeau  of  a  penoll 
gently  prewed  by  a  ipring,  on  a  iheet  ot 
paper,  the  horinmtal  velocityot  tbe  cylinder 
at  each  unit  o(  time,  while  the  weight  li 
detcending,  la mglBtered.     Tbiiihowtit to 


Korloii  {mor" ,.  ... 

IPr.,  lald  to  be  trom 

w^lch  ume  derive  trom 
JVdtd,  aMoor.]  A  kind 
nf  h.l™etotlron,tteel, 

.  ■omewbat  like    ^ 


with  a 


t  in  a 


le  top, and  with-  HdrianiirthednicDr 
Milt  uciver  or  viior.  In-      Qu«d  EliabtOi. 

try  from  France  or  Spain  abont  the  b^n 
Dlngot  the  ilxteenth  ceutiiry.  Etametimei 
HMiled  Morian,  iluFrtcrn. 
KtaiMOO,  Xorlak  (uu-riilio.  moI'iikX  n 
|!^p.  moriaeo,  Mooriab,  Jirtm  Mvro,  a  Moor. 
A  nime  varlootly  applied  by  old  wiitara  ti 
—(a)  The  ancient  Hoorldi  popniatlon  o 
Spain.  -The  whole  Mooriah  popniatlon- 
JroTuceei,  at  they  were  henceforth  to  be 
called/  /VcjccU.  (ft)  Their  language.  Sul- 
tan,   (e)  The  Mooridi  danoe  known  alto  at 


Lk  (moi'lik),  n.    See  MoRisoa. 


which  tee  under  Evanori-ii 


le  Evangelical  ITi 


,  of  doctrine!  adopted  by  thememben 
ot  tbe  Evangelical  Lnlon  (which  tee  under 

EVAMdKLIIUL). 

HoAUKmor^n).  n.  [Pnibablv  akin  to  Icel. 
merKtm,  pntiifled,  morlma,  to  be  putrid ; 
comp..however,fjierltftf.]  A  beatt  that  baa 
died  hyiteknetaormltchaDee.  'Same  totry 
mortte  that  unbidden  dlea'    Bp.  HaO. 

If  orlandl  (moi^and))  n.    Hoorland. 

HOTllng,  MortUscfmorllng,  mortling),  n. 
[ft.  mort,  dead,  vrltb  dim.  term,  -ling.)  A 
theep  01  other  animal  dead  by  djaaaae. 

Monuur  (mortar),  n.  (Oael  mor,  great. 
and  moir,  iteward.  Tbli  li  the  nme  word 
with  Jfooniur,  eioeptlng  that  the  elementi 
an  inverted.)    See  MAOHMOa. 


u't  limn  the  Ihlnl  in  of 


Homult  (mot'mil),  m. 


int'mev  n.  [Or.  memtl,  a  hideoua 
«r  nHM  by  oartet  to  frighten  cbQ- 
-' A  bngbaar;  tUM  terror. 


bogbeiia  ot  a  trfghted 
Konnim  (mn'mDnX  n 


founded  u 
ot  the  UdI 
pecnUaritlea  of  the  lect  ar 


A  member  ot  a  teet 


.-- 1S»  by  Joi^  Smith,  a  native 

ot  the  United  Statei.   Tia  diitlngnlihlng 
-thebAlaftaia 


HMmtm  (mor^mi),!!. 

dl 

lei      

divine  revelation  throDghthe  _ 

iplred  mediom  of  the  prophet  at  the  head 
of  their  chntch,  the  praottca  of  polygamy, 
tod  a  complete  hierarchical  onpuiiiatioiL 
The  lupreme  power,  iplritual  and  temporal, 
rettt  with  tha  pnttdent  or  prophet  (elected 
by  the  whole  Midy  of  tbeohurch),  who  alone 
woriB  mlraclet  ind  receive!  revelatlona 
Tbe  Uoimoni  accept  both  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon  aa  dlvhie  revelationi, 
but  hold  tbem  equally  lubject  lo  Uu  aipla- 
natlon  and  correction  ot  the  prophet  nw 
Utter  mentioned  book  (really  a  Mod  ot 
biatorioal  romance  written  by  ooa  BiAa- 
mon  Spanldfaig  fn  IBll)  prelenda  to  be  a 
hiitory  of  America  from  the  Drat  tettlamect 


tower  el  Babel  op  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  ot  our  era,  at  which  time  tiaurlthed 
the  legendary  prophet  Mormon,  It!  nputed 
author.  It  wit  aald  to  have  been  written 
on  gold  platen  and  concealed  unUl  Itt  bld- 
Ing-ptace  waa  revealed  to  Smith  by  an  angel. 
'^- "" *--* &red at Mancheater. 

_,  _.._ ,. ig  hoetllltyot  their  nelgh- 

boun  to  flea,  flnt  to  Klrtland  hi  Ohio  (Igstk 
then  to  Nanvoo,  the  'City  ot  Beaoty,'  in 
nilnoli  0838),  and  flnally  Eo  the  Salt  Lake 
biUtabOSlB).  InlSHtFiefonuder.Joiaph 
Bmith.waa  ahot  by  a  mob  in  Carthage  prlaon, 
where  hit  lawleai  behaviour  haif  brought 
him.  The  aeot  haa  continued  to  tacraaie. 
and  can  claim  adhennta  In  moat  pirlaof 
tbewoiid,  Tbureall  themtelveetheChurch 
of  Jeaoa  Chriat  at  Latter-day  Saint*.    The 


bam  Young,  the  loccetKr  of  Bmlth.  than  to 
the  founder  himaell,  who  waa  Uttle  better 
than  a  diiilpited  and  immoral  acamp. 

XgrmonliiiL  (mot^an-lmi).  n.  The  reli- 
gion or  doctrinal  of  the  Uormona. 

IICiRllCiIllta  (mor'moa-ItX  n.  A  Mormon;  a 
Latter-day  Saint 

HonmrridM  (mor-mirt-dj),  n.  dI.  (Or.  ma^ 
mtrmt.  the  name  of  a  flab  that  hai  not  been 
identifled.)  A  family  ot  malacopterygtooi 
fltbei  allied  to  tha  plkei,dlatingnEahea  bom 
all  other  bony  Bthei  by  the  amalgamatloa 
ol  the  inlermuillarT  bonea  The  head  It 
covered  with  a  thick  naked  akin,  whicb 
envelopa  the  gill-coverand  bnncUotlefala, 
and  leavet  tmly  a  perpendicular  allt  lor  a 
glll-opanlng.  They  are  found  In  the  Kile 
and  Senegal,  and  their  fleih  la  uid  to  be 


. (mor'ml-rui),  11.    (See  above.) 

A  geoui  ol  malacopterygloui  flihea,  nearly 
allTed  to  the  pike  tunlly.  The  M.  ocvrhim- 
cAu!.  or  aharp-noaed  mormyrua,  la  an  tn- 
babltact  ol  the  NUe,  and  la  reganled  aa 
one  ol  the  beat  flihet  Id  that  river. 

■omfniom), n.  (Contr.trom A.Sai.mnnTCn, 
moming(comp,O.I'ria  mom,  morning);  or  a 
contr.  form  otmomfRi;.     See  UOHMNO,  and 

the  day;  the  morning:  a  word  nied  chle^ 
Inpootiy.  •Whllaamomimylk.'  ClutHaer. 
'Bflay  Bithamom.'    SlulUv. 


Monwl  (moni),n.  [From  Fr.  nun™,  tad, 
dull,  becauae  a  lance  that  treated  had  a 
dull  appearance  aa  compared 
with  one  tharpened  for  a  deadly 
conflict]  The  head  ot  a  tilting 
lance,  having  Itt  point  rebated 
or  turned  back,  to  prevent  tn- 
lury  to  the  knight'a  opponent 
mani,  Xintlli  (mor-na'.  mort- 
nkl,  p.  and  a.  [See  MORN^  n.] 
In  Aer,  a  term  applied  to  a  Hon 

1,  with  no  tongue,  teeth,  or 

MOTTdU  (mom'ing),  n.     (Contr.  Irom'o.E. 

'^"TtBrmng—rHormn  (E,  mwrmn)  being  trom 

Sax.  morgen  (D.  Dan.  and  Q.  morgen, 

'  —  -7(rinn,  Ootb.  mauryini)  by  the  eom- 

.nge  off  to  It.  and  the  -ing  being  the 


i  it  probably  either 


to^nuner,  togleun.]  1.  Ttie  lint  put  of 
Uw  AKft  DBSliiiiillfC  *(  twfllTS  o'clock  At 
night,  uid  extandlns  to  twelve  at  noon; 
thw  va  Mj,  ■Mu'iiMi  *t  OM  o'clock  In  tlu 
■wrniM.  inkimra  llmllwl  •enw,  nvmitig 
b  Uw  niiii  iHlimiiigan  hour  or  two  befon 
lurlu.  or  BtVok  ot  da/,  ud  oncDdlng 
to  tin  nonr  ot  bmUut  and  ot  beglnnliw 
tmiilwnraof  UudB]'.  Aiiiai«  mcuof  biuT- 
n«M  Mid  people  ol 
tin  nuirmng  u  ollat 
to  Un  hour  ol  dining.— 
■.     -0  UJeTlioi 


ir  plCHut  in  thj 


S.  A  morning  dnin  or  dnught  [Scotch.] 
Honlnc  (momlngX  a.  Psrtitlning  to  tha 
Int  part  or  nrly  put  ol  the  diy;  being  la 
Un  earlr  pirt  ot  the  ity;  u.  mt>mi>v  daw; 
Hunting  U^t;  morning  Krrlce. 


Su^.b^^dth.^o-i^: 
re  111*  ™Ued  mor- 


itng-luidV  »,  [Comp. 
Xuti  The  &>t.  In 
oppotltlon  to  Amlno-land,  ■  name  •i>ma- 
tfiaee^TanlotbeWeaL  [Foetloal] 
KonlDX-Itar  (momlng^tar).  n.  L  The 
planet  Veniu  when  It  iliea  belne  the  ran. 
S.  Id  nllil.  aatiq.  a  weapon  ol  olTanca  aeed 
Irom  the  COnquait  till  the  time  ot  Henij  VIL 


r-Hn  (mor. 
uiHn  HI  a  woman  bj  I 
Ing  alter  marriage :  ■ 
■erred  In  Oennaay,  i 

rfSMSB-*10TT(moni'Ing-gl6-riin.  Anune 
givan  to  apeciei  ot  Ipomca  and  Pliarbltli, 
e<p«iclallT/>.Ainiuia,  climbing  pliiaUoI  the 
conralTului  lamll;,  having  haodaoma  purple 
or  white,  tometimei  pink  or  pale  blue,  tun- 
nel-ahaped  tlowen. 

)forillAC'gOWJl(more'lng-goua),n.  A  gown 
worn  in  toe  morning  beforB  ooe  I)  lormallT 


i    ^ 


1 1  oomMed  of  a  wooden  hall  contalntu  I 
Vikea  at  the  end  ot  a  pole,  to  wblcb  It 
•omatimea  nupanded  oj  a  chain.  It 
alao  lunied  a  Batg-wattr  SpriakUr. 

llemlBg-ttila  fmnn^nf-tld).  n.  Lit.  mi 
bWtlma;  ntonung;  Jiff,  uuearlr  partol  aof 
eonna,  aipaeiidlj  oflne. 

HonKminS),  n.    {L.  nonu,  a  mnlberiT.) 


SI  UorUdij  and  UDantlosdf  brooding  over 
or  indnlglDi  In  evil,  and  npeclall}'  ui  im- 
pure, Chougbta. 

■Hnw  iWtgKUag  U  Ycntc™.  "™f  ^i    ^^^^^ 
Srn.  Sullen,  gruff,  aevera,  auitore.  gloomy, 

Silenetlc.  crabbed,  cnuty.  chorliita,  lurly, 
[.humoured.  Ill-natured. 

-     (mfrrWll),  odR     In  a  moroie 
ODriy:  with  lullen  auitarlt/. 


Matoeoan  (mo-iok'an);  a.    Of  i 
to  Morocco  or  Ita  Inhahllant*. 

XOMOea  (mo-rok'SX  n.  A  Sne  Uid  ol  lea- 
tlier  made  tron  the  •Una  ol  goat^  Imported 
from  the  Levant,  Barbaij',  Spain,  and  Flan- 
dntanned  with  ramaeb,  d7ed,aad  grained , 
the  liut  procan  bah*  that  wbtch  ghrai  It 
tta  well-known  wtfukted  appaaiance.  It  [■ 
aitenalvel*  need  tn  tha  Madlag  ot  booki, 
iqibolatarhig  tumltare.maklng  ladfei'  ■hoaa, 
Ac  The  art  of  pceparlng  morocco  la  aald 
to  have  been  dei^rtd  from  the  Hoon. 

XomM  (uo-rAn'X  »■  [From  L.  nwnif,  a 
mollMiTy.I  A  deep  crmaon  eoloor.  or  the 
cobmritf  thennrlpa  mnlbarr7(jr(inu  alba). 

XWOM  (mfr-f«a'X  a.  IL.  mmtut,  exeeaa- 
faaly  addicted  to  aparUenlar  wv,  wajward, 

CabK.  war  cd  lUe,  Bnt  maanbig  t  appean 
la  han  been  Inflnencad  br  a  auppeaed  con- 
nactlon  wlllr  L.  man,  delar,  I  1  Ot  a  aour 
temper  1  lerera;  inllen  and  anilere.  'A 
numae,  111.condiUDned,  D]-natiu«d  peitOD.' 


quality  dI  being  moroie;  eoumais  ot  temper; 
■■inne»  ,i,»,«„iu.t 

HOTOalB(ni(l-re'e]a),iL     [Or  ndrot,  looUih.] 

In  iiKd.  stupidity:  tatulty;  idiocy. 
HorOBltr  I  tmiS-r6i-l-tl).  .1,     Uoroieneai 

KOTO««>llt(ni6'ro-iot),ii.  [Or.  ra*™,  (ool- 
'-*-  "id  »pA«,irite;  oomp.  tophomon.}    A 
lophfcal  or  learned  tooL 


Moroi<«l«i(mo-ro'«ni),a.    Same  ■ 
HOTOireUdai  (mo'rt-tld),  n. 


io-rok«1t),B.  IFr,morHrft*,trom 
ur.  mamat,  a  nriety  or  pipe-claj.  1  The 
cryitiillied  tonn  of  apatite,  occurring  in 
cryetala  at  a  brownldi  or  greeniih-blue  col- 
our. ItlalonndlaKorwaylDpritnarjrrDcliL 
HorBbMm  (raor^«-an),  n.  0(  or  lielonglug 
to  Morp/tgut,  the  god  ot  ilQep- 

Korplunu  (mor'tQi).n.  [Oi.  ,lrom  mrrphi, 
toim,  trom  the  torma  be  cauwi  tu  appear  to 
people  in  their  dreama.  Lit.  the  taihloner 
or  moulder.  ]  In  Orrrk  nivtA  the  god  ot 
■leep  and  dreama 

KoTpIUir  (moi-fQ).  n.  [Fr.  mnrvUt:  It. 
mDi/«n, leproey.  Origin  unknown.]  Alarm 
vaguely  applied  to  kujI;  eniptiona.     Dun- 

■oipIicnr(raor^a}.».i.  To  cover  with  mor- 

HorpU*,  MorpbllU  (mor^-a.  mortln),  n. 
(Gr.Jfwpftnu.lhegodof  ileepl  (Ci,H|,((Ow) 
The  narcotic  principle  ot  opium,  a  vegetable 
alkaloid  ol  abltter  tatte.  It  ma/  be  aepa- 
raled  from  opium  by  varioni  proceiaea.  If 
tomu.  when  oryitalUied  tram  alcohol,  bril 
Uantcoloorleaa  priimaol  adamantine  Inatre 
Ai  It  la  voty  (lightly  eolable  in  water  It  ii 
never  Deed  alone  medicinally,  but  it  readili 
comblnaa  with  acid*  tonnlng  ulta.  whici 


KoiplioIocIcL  HoipboIoftOKl  (mor-lo-lo]' 
tk.  mor-to-lDplk-al),  a.  Fertaitdng  to  mor 
phology. 

MOnOudOfteftllr  (mor-lo-lol'lk-at-l),  adi 
In  a  morpnologlcal  manner;  with  nlerenc 
lo  tia  facta  or  principles  ot  morphology. 

HoipllOloaln  (morlol'o-JItt),  n.  One  wh 
writeaon,  or  one  vened  in  morphology. 

KoipllOlOgr  (mor-tol'o-JiX  n.  jQt.monilu 
lorra.  andlaaaa,  deaeriptlon.]  That  depart- 
ment at  idenca  which  treat!  ot  the  bwi, 
lorm.  and  anmgement  ot  the  ibitcti 
plaiit>aodanlmali;theaclenc«  " 
of  tha  ideal  tomu  of  r' -■-- 


Jtor-v^aJBM  (mot-pang1i«X  n.     A  native 

Slaamre-boat  ol   tha   QaUEei,   elegantly 
ecoratad,    and   propelled  liy   nnmeroua 

Horrlltta  (jaoT'b-x),  n.  The  ipaclflD  name 
ot  the  Dodiih,  Gadna     Sag  Gadiis. 

KotTlOB  (mor'la),  n.    Same  ai  if  wria 

ITfliTltm  ilanmtr  {moi'la-daai-ai},  >l  Same 
aa  JfoiTu-ilanor. 

Honlnimlt  (mor'l-mal),  a,  Gaiujanoui: 
dangeroui;  alllicUve,  ' l(<irr<nial  ulceta, 
Holland. 

Uorrlnul  (morl-raalX  n.     Same  at  Mormat. 

KoitU  (mor'la),  n,  [Kr-  m>raqiu.  from 
ap,  meKtco,  from  Jf  dto,  a  Hoor.  ]  t.  A  dance 
borrowed  tiom  (lie  Moon,  or  In  imitation  of 
tome  ot  their  dancee,uiUBl1y  performed  wlUi 
caiUnels,by  a  tingle  penon ,  a  moriico.  —2.  A 
lintaatlc  dance,  luppoied  to  ba  of  Mooriih 
origin,  and  tor  long  an  Important  element 
ot  holiday  amuiemenl  In  England.     Bella 

which  Jingled  In  time  with  the  muUc,  while 
thedanc        '       "  '- 


IhD^h  (ber  hut  ^tli«  b>  ur. 


mane  on 


HoRla  (mor^),  n.  A  cnrioni  llih,  allledto 
the  eeli.  of  the  genua  Leptocephalua,  io 
called  from  Ur.  William  JlferTft.  who  flrat 
loundit  00  thecoaatol  Watea  Itibodyii 
ao  comprruied  aa  to  resemble  tape. 

Horrla  (moi'li),  e.i  To  be  oil ;  to  decamp. 
Dtelrini.    ISIang.] 

HonlB-dailM   (ner'la-daoa).   u.      Bee 

Htnili-dAncsr  (mot'ia-dana-er).  n.    One 

who  dancee  a  morria. 
HOTTll-vlks  (mor'li-plk),  n.     A  Mooriih 

-"—,  conilitlng  at  aipear-nead  at  thetflp 
polo.     •  -ft  do  mors  eiplolta  with  hia 


■orrow  (mo'ra).  n 


'    Shak. 


Iota  ol  n.  See  MORNINa] 
'Give  not  a  windy  night  a 
SAo*.    Very  common  lor- 


l(0TVllOgto<moiwfyili),n.  [Or,)  ml 
order  or  mode  ot  development  ot  anj 
Moiplailt  (mor'pl.onXn.  (Fr.lton  iwa-':, 

to  file,  and  pirn,  trtrni  L.L  jiedia.  It  ptd- 
fene,  firinn  L  pedis,  pedicuiut,  a  lonae.]    A 


clocA;      g,VD;     J.Jab; 


ng,  alng;     tb,  tjken;  t 


teilj  In  the  aali 


any  day  tpeclfled. 


.  [Fr.,  Irom  Dan.  and  N. 
i  roi,  a  horae.  In  Norway 
'by  inverting  tlwiyllatilea.] 


ot  a  cope.  geueraJly  mi 
melala,  anif  aet  with  lei  _ 

BIora»«lplialMt(mDrt'al-[a-bet),n.  [After 
ICa  Inventor,  Profewir  AToTK  of  Uanachu- 
HCta.]  In  hl«.  a  lyitera  of  lymbolt,  coa- 
'  sitting  ot  dainei  and  dota.  to  be  nied  in 
lelegraphio  meaaagei  where  Mone'a  self- 
recording  liutrument,  called  the  Indicator, 
la  employed.  (See  Ibdicaioil)  The  daah 
and  dot  are  combined  In  dlfTerent  wayi 
to  indicate  the  dUTerfnt  letten ;  thnt,  one 
dot (.) meant B ;  adaihj  — )T;  adotand 
a  daih  (.  — )  A;  a  daih  and  three  data 
(—...)  B;  Ae.  Hie  aame  ayatem  can 
be  nted  with  common  talegrapnie  Initrn- 
menla,  aright-hand  deflection  Ol  tin  needle 
corieaponding  to  a  daah  and  a  left-hand  to 
a  dot.  Uilitwy  tlanBllIng  la  often  carried 
on  on  the  aame  principle  by  long  or  ahort 
wavtngt  of  a  flag,  orby  iun-itaahcsiiymeana 
ot  the  helioatat,  Ac .  the  long  meaning  a  daah 
and  the  thort  a  dot 

IIanal(moi'ieli».   [O.  Fr.  nuireel  (Mod.  Fr. 
wiorfHiu},  from  Ll.  tneruBum,  a  dim.  from 

w,  uigi    wb,  wUg:   lb,  arnra.— See  Kn. 


C  A  amill  qnantltr  ol  ■nrthliiK;  ■  trag- 
mant;  a  UtOe  piece.  'UamU  of  utlTB 
And  par6  ffold.  Et^lt. — 3.  Applied  to  h 
penon  mu^  la  the  sBoie  w  v  •*  !>>'•>■  •oms- 

tilDMU. 

MonlllC-llOTll  Cmon'lDg-hon]).  t.  [JTori- 
fiy-Aanu  And  momiu-poiRldr  are  Toantloned 
In  SoDttldi  documeata  nl  tbe  ■liteanth  cen- 
tai7.  merrin^  probsblr  meaalog  piimlng, 
Irom  Fr.  tnorj,  ■  bit  or  bl(a,  a  AmAll  qoia- 
Utjr.     See  MORSU.1     A  llAik  tot  balding 

Crder,  it -' •-'•" '~ 
-powde 


neaipedAUTi 


0  bite.]    The  Act 
IIart(mort},  n.     [!^.     See  H0BML1 


Kcottd 


Horti 

•ThB 

Korttn: 
of  ■>!» 


A  ulmon  In  hlA  third  toat. 
lih.] 
A  fsnuta;  A  womAiL  'HAle 


- [(HdGypwcAnt 

|b>rt(mertX  n-   AgnAtqui 
•ThBTo   WAA   r '    -- 


otltiror 


iortXn.    [Pr.  nwrlideAdl   ThsAldn 
lep  ot  lAmb  which  hAA  died  bj  kool- 

uoub  oi  dluue.    [Scotch.] 
Horttl  (mor'tBl).  a.     [L  mortalii,  bom 

mart,  mnrtii,  dsAth;  AUn  to  Ol     ■     -  -  m 

mr<,  (adle;  nirOii,  dcAd.   From  l  Be 

Ai^nrDotmar,toHrlnd|irhenoc  tl, 

death ;  dsitlned  to  die ;  aa.  Hum  iJ. 

'  From  WiAtdAy mortal.'  MaUn.-  ly; 

dsAtnictlTe  to  Ufa:  CAUAlng  dM  At 

moAt  cAoie  deitbi  lAtAl;  w,  al 
wound  i  mertal  palAon. 


S.  CMubu  deiCh  when  hilnrsd :  eAAentlAl  to 
Ufei^iul 

t.  Bdngliig  dSAth :  UnAL 

OiBtbeuariica^i»r£'hMii.  fVfe. 
t.  Ineunini:  the  penAltjrot  duth;  Intaning 
diTlDe  oaademnAtloD;Dot  tsuIaI  ;  At,  amorliu 
AfaL— A  HamAu:  belonging  to  nun  who  la 
mortAl;  ba,  mortal  «1(  or  knowledge;  vtorttal 
poTar.  '  Thoia  AAd  eiperlencei  uut  nAra 
tbelr  reoOTdA  de«p  on  mifrtal  lace  And  lolm.' 
Dr.OainL 


J.  Eitnnia;  bnmodante;  eteealTa.  [No' 
onlj  coUoq. ) 
tie  nynph  (icw  pik.  ami  la  t  •urOt  IriglH. 


a.  Applied  to  pariodA  oE  tlma,  long  And  nn- 
InUmiptad ;  felt  to  be  tang:  hence  neArly 
aqaiiAlent  to  waATlionia.  'Mndng  till  flie 
o'clock  In  the  mornlog  thronghA  whole  mar- 
lolMMon.'  TSackirau.  ■TsunwrEolyean.' 
IF.  CaUinf.     [CoUoq.) 

IKirUKnior'tAlXn.  MAn;  Abal^TmbJectto 
daAth;  A  humna  being;  aa»  we  poor  morfotf 
tun  nuuij  difflcultiei  to  orerconia. 


■orUl  (mor'tAlV  adv.     Kitramelr;  ai- 

Muilvelj;  perteetiy.  'Jfortoi  Ahgtr.'  T. 
'  -L  '  Forty-two  mortaf  long  hAid- 
i«  dkyA'    Ditkint.    [CoUoq.] 


HugiuL 


In  proportion  to  a  popolAtlon 
of  great  m/rtalUy. — 4.  Hum 


MsfltllH  mnd  merer  >■  Vienna. 

— suit  vf  twrtBlily,  AhAtncI*  tnn 
— '-' — 1  iliowtnt  Uu  luunbrar  •' 

^^         -uadn — „ 

Uprorldlns 
dekthi.  And 

„ nbJectA.— Tt( 

qf  mortal^  Ia  tlut  which  datflrmlneA  the 
proportion  ol  tlw  number  d  nnou  who 
die  Id  MIT  awigmd  period  ot  1I(B  or  InlcrTAl 
ot  aga  oat  of  AglTeo  nnmber who  entarnpon 
Uia  BBme  lulatral,  and  Doneeqaantli  t]w  pro- 
portion ot  tboee  who  ntrrln-  TAbteA  Ahow- 
Ins  how  niAU7  out  ot  a  eeitaln  number  ot 
ohudnn  or  penona  ot  •  fton  *|o  will  die 
■acoMAlvelT  in  (Ach  Tear  llU  the  whole  be- 
coma  extinct  an  called  UMtt  of  nwtaiity. 
MnrttOtie  (moT'tal-lAX  "-t  pet  App-  nor. 
'-'-■ — '■ •-•'--g.  TomakemoTtAL 


£.  IrrecoTeiAblj ;  hi  b  nunner  ttut  n: 
CADW  death ;  aa,  niortallu  wonnde^ 
&  Bitremaly.    [No      " 


aUy   wonn 


HortBlneaa  (moi^l-ne*),  n.    '; 
befaig  mortal ;  moitallt;.     Sir  i 

Hortar  imor'Ur),  n.  [From  L 
A  mortArln  which  thlngi  Are  pua 
b-oughln  which  mortATt  ftc.,  \a 
tATj  Fr.  mtrtirr,  a  mortar,  mortar;  from 
AiTsn  root  mar  (aa  In  morton.  to  grind  or 
cniah]  1.  A  TMaBL  nmall/  lb  fonn  at  an 
Inrertedbell.hiwUolinbatUGeaandlher 
reducsd  to  irAgmant^  pnlvailied,  or  dla- 
Bolved  bj  beating  ortrttnratlon  with  apeatle. 
Uortan  am  made  ot  dllbrant  matetiali, 
•uoh  AA  Iron,  Btoneware,  mailde,  potphTii, 
Agata,  glaH,  Sk.,  and  n  nrion*  iliea  aiid 
tomii,  according  to  tba  naa  to  which  thay 
Are  lo  be  applied.  Ther  ara  much  naad  vj 
apotbeculea  and  cbamlata.  —3.  A  ihort  place 
ol  ordnancs,  thick  and  wide,  naed  tor  throw- 


ing bomba.  earcanea,  ■beQa,  Ac.  eo  named 
trom  ItA  reaemblAnce  in  ihAia  to  tha  atePBll 
aboYa  deactlbed— S.  A  mlitiue  at  Uma  and 
AAnd  with  water,  naed  aa  a  cement  tor  imlt' 
Ing  Btouee  and  brlckA  in  walla  The  propor- 
tloiu  Taijtromlt  partotiand  lolpaitol  ume 
to  4  and  S  pArta  id  land  (o  1  otlfine.  Whan 
Umeatonee  contain  conaiderBbla  lurtionA  of 
rilica  and  alonUna  Uwjr  form  what  la  termed 
hudnutie  lime,  and  the  raorUn  made  with 
Ibaman  i  " 


Mm  an  sailed  ktHtiiniKe  n 
ra  oaad  tor  baOdlns  plan  c 


onglf-built  gun-boat,  the  armament  at 
iDh  la  uan^l;  a  alngle  mortal  plaoed 


, bed  RiectallT  prepa 

It  and  Btrenglhaned  by  anpportlng 
atmtA,  Ac;  abomb-reeael;  abomb-L.. 

lIortdDttl(mortUot]i},n.  TbapaUc* 
orer  a  caflln  at  a  (nnanL    [ScotclL] 

liratl'aiLaaitor(mor«]an'iea-t«r).«.  IFr,. 
death  ol  the  ancntor.)  In  Jaie,  a  writ 
fit  aaalia.  bj  which  a  demandant  rvcoren 
poeaMilon  ot  an  aatote  from  which  lia  haa 
been  ooatad.  on  the  daath  at  hie  anceator. 

llatt-te-eUail  {mord»4M-aA}.  n.  [Fr., 
lit  dog>  death.]  Anameottliawaamodlo 
eboleia-  It  la  iald  to  tw  ■  corrnptlan  ot 
mardaiim,  the  Indian  oAme  of  Uie  dlaeaaa. 


amaU  cliamber-llsht.  CAaiicar- 
MortBWB  (mor^U  n.  (ft^mort  dead, 
and  iraiTa.  pledge.]  Tha  grant  ol  an  aatAta  or 
other  ImmovAbta  property  In  lee  aa  aaciuUjr 
tor  the  pajFmaDt  at  money,  and  on  tha  oon- 
dlUon  that  it  tha  monaj'  aball  be  paid  Accord- 
ing to  the  oontcact  the  grant  ahall  be  Told. 
and  themortffagae  AhAll  raconraj  the  eatate 
to  the  morlm^-  fHie  lianiler  ot  the  poa- 
eeaeion  ot  movable  ohattsla  to  Bccore  rapar- 
mant  ot  a  debt  ia  called  a  vUdgt,  not  a  mort- 
SeeFLBOOB.1  The  term  Iaai 
otly:(a)loll«  ■ 


SlffavntJyT  (a)  io  llia'^naactlon]' 
deed  by  which  it  la  effected ;  and  (e. 

lithe  mortgage  iinotduly  redeemed  In  the 
time  and  manner  apeclBed  In  tha  inaCrumant 
by  Uie  mortgager  the  mortgagee  acqulrea  by 
common  Uw  the  abaoluta  title  to  the  pro- 
perty. But  in  thla  caaa  coDrta  ol  equity 
may  interpoee  and  aire  the  mortgager  a 

rl^  ol  re-entry  on  hia  pro — ■ •■' 

tlon  ot  anbaequant  saymen 

u iiki..™—..       XhlBllCl 


re-entry  on  liia  properly  on  eondi- 

— ■- ■  --- — It  otlilB  obliga- 

.  »lled  the  uiuty 

qf  rti£tnplion,  and  may  be  uerclaed  within 


Uonwlthlntertat    '. 


ot  the  mortgagee^  entry  on 


twents  yeara  ot  the  mortgag 
the  eaUie  or  ot  Ua  lAAt-wilttei 


liarden  and  realat  0ie  action  ol  the  water. 
—     ■       ■     '.  (morttr-bedX  n.    Thetramaot 
— 1  on  which  that  piece  ol  ord- 

.(moi't«r-berd),n.  (auggeeted 

-  '-idgc'a  cap,  BO  CAllod  from 

tar  in  ihape]    A  alans 


Hortar^sM  (mm'ttr 


(rpiaVn.     An 
I  01  ordnance. 


TlolAtlon  of  the  condition  ol  the  morlsAge, 
by  flllng  a  bill  of  lOreclaauie,  compu  the 
mortnaer  slthar  to  radeon  hla  pledgB  or 
lorlelt  hla  equity  at  ndamptlan.  In  Scot- 
land mortgana  an  generally  called  bonda 
and  dlapodUana  in  aacnrity- 
Xortace  (moi'gk]),  v.t.  pret  A  pp  morf. 
wwed;  ppr.  nartgagina.  1.  To  grant  (land. 
boiue^  01  other  immoieble  property)  In  tee 
aa  aeoiBl&  (or  money  lent  or  contractod  to 
be  paid  at  a  certain  time  on  condition  that 
U  the  debt  ahall  be  dlacharged  According  to 
tlia  contract  the  grant  BhaU  be  void,  othar- 
wiae  to  reniAln  in  full  force. 

Hence~&  To  pledge ;  to  mAka  liable  to  the 
payment  of  any  debt  or  aipendltnra. 
Alr^drawwtlon  of  ihe  Mtirt  ca|rttal  of  Ihe  nation 

Moitcast-dead  (am'gH-M^!^  A  deed 
given  by  way  of  morteage. 
BOrtBftSM  fmor-BB-)^,  n.     Tha  penoa  V> 
whnm  an  eatate  is  mortgaged. 

HoitKUar  (mor-gij-orl,  n 
ta  a  mortgage.     [RAiely  naed 


irt^uer  (moi 
security  tor  ileb 


iygirL    (FravtncUl 


net.  hAr;       pine,  pin; 


I),  n.     Suns  u  Morlim 

nor-lirftr-iu),  o.     [L 

I,  dHUi.  and  fm 

_. .      giiig   or   produdBa    Ami 

dudlr:    tikUl;    dntracUvs.      'A   nwr 

Hortmcatiou  (mor'tl-n-ki"thon1. 
See  Momifr]  1.  The  tct  of  mortUxIng 
or  the  CDDdlUan  d[  bslng  mortined :  ipeeiS- 
cally,  (a)  In  nud.  the  dutb  ot  ons  put  of 
aa  animal  body  whlla  the  nit  li  allie.  or 
the  Idu  ol  Tltillty  In  Kme  part  of  a  llTlng 


SI)  In  Sealt  Aa.  the  tct  of  dlapoalng  ot  land* 
[irnllglaiuorcharttablepnTpDMii.— SThat 
which  mortlflu:  the  cauH  of  chagrin,  humlll- 

li  ti  DtiE  of  iSv  veutEDOfl  mf^Jtenfienr  of  ■  rig- 
lediomrtllf.  sir  K.  L'Ejftttgl. 

S.  In  .Swi(  (au,  a  term  applied  to  landi  glren 
formerly  to  the  church  tor  raligloni  parpoCBl, 
or  Blnce  tha  Kefoimatlon  for  charitable  or 


kill! 


they  are  niually  dlipone< 


r  chvilable 


STO 


they -, . 

held  either  in  blench  01  fen.  INeaiiyaynany- 

mouiwlthiiurtmami 
MaTtUBOiLeu  (moi'ti-tld-nei).  n.     HnmiU- 

atlon; inbJecUonottbgpaallDni.    'Chiiitlan 

aimpliclly,   mariip^tuti,   modeity.'     Jer. 

Tai/lor.  [Bare.] 
lIortlfleT<nior'll'II-«r),  ».    One  who  or  that 


£.1  To  deaden;  (o  render  tnaenilble; 
make  apathetic     '  Stiiiis  la  their  nnml 


,  .. _...  Id  of  Inordinate  ai., 

tiles,  &c.    Jo>mton.—i.  To  ptactlie  Hre 
ties  and  penance  fnin  religion!  motlrea. 


HOTtifiins  (raor-d-n-fng).  p.  and  a.  L  Hu- 
mitiatJng;  aa.  a  nuirK/vtng  rebnks  ~2  Snb- 
dulng  or  tending  to  lubdne  tbe  paMioni. 


HortlM-Whatl  (mor'tli-irliei),  n.  Awheel 
having  hotel,  either  on  the  face  or  edge,  to 
receive  the  cogs  or  teeth  ot  another  wheel. 
_      .  K._j „.  ~— hionor  cnltlng 


L,  hand.J  In  ta 
uuc  tdnementa  in  dead 
,  cannot  alienate,  ai  tl 


lands,  01  hands 


is  sn  allenatloi 


■die  or  adrents,  eedeslaatlcal  or 
parUentariy  to  rsUgknia  honses.  by  w 
the  eitata  become*  perpetually  inht 
In  the  oorpormtlon,  and  hnaUenable-  Con- 
veynacei  and  devlaet  to  coTTMiratloiii,  cIvQ 
or  eccleslaitlcal.  were  forbidden  by  Magna 
Charts,  and  bare  beeii  restraloiul  and  Id- 
terdlcted  by  lubiequeut  atalules  By  T 
and  a  WdlIII.  iiivII.  a  itcenae  from  the 

main,  and  In  1871  gifla  of  land  for  public 
parka,  tcboola,  and  nnieDnia  were  ei- 
emplw.  The  Unlvenitlta  of  Oxford  and 
Cambildgti,  and  the  eoUetea  wilhln  them, 
the  eoDeses  of  Blon,  Winchester,  and  West- 
minster, and  the  Mtlth  Hnaeum.  a 


set  to  certain  natrfctlona 
».  -  ,,— ,- ,  ^morfmaj),  n.   [Fr.  nutt,  des 
ileadly.  and  nul,  evlLt    A  bad  Ion.    8 
MOHIIAL. 


,  _.    §ee  Hosnl. 

MoTtpayHmorf pi), n.  [Tr.noT(,dead,and 
15.  P"»T  Dead-pay.  ■  The  aevere  pnnlshlng 
of  ThdrMaiKj,  uid  Ineplng  bacit  of  soldiers 

_waga     Bacon- 

t  (Riort'res),n.     [From  nwrtof.J 

together. 


■OTttUtrr  (mor^h-a-rll  n.  [L.L  mortu- 
aHuin.  Bee  the  adlective]  1.  In  law.  a 
sort  of  eccleslaatlcaf  herlot,  a  customary 
gift  claimed  by  and  due  to  the  ministei  of 
a  parish  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner.  It 
seem)  to  have  been  originally  a  voluntary 
bequest  or  donation,  Tnlended   to   make 

tfthes  of  which  the  deceased  had  been 
gnllty.     Mortuariea.  where  they  ate  due  by 


MOBASAintUS 

ri).a,    [LTnor(i»™.. 

d,  from  mortuuJ.  dead. 
or  or  pertaining  to  a  mor- 
e  burial  of  the  died.  ■Mar- 
OrHnAiU.     'Tithe  pig  and 

I  (m^nis),  n.    IL.  monu.  a  mnlberry- 
A  genus  ot  planta;  the  mulbeiTy. 
it  (mor'vanl),  n,  A  apcLles  of  iheep. 

The  morning; 

BlouM&Qnu  (mui-i-ag'mah  "<     Same  as 

Howlii  HoMOcal  OnO-a'Ik.  mfi-ii'ik-al). 


code  ot  laws  prescribed  to  the  J( ....___ 
tlnguiihed  from  the  gospel. 
HOMlC (mC-u'lk), a.  [Tr.moiaifut.tToinlt 

\ikon,  belonging  to  the  Muics,  from 
Mania.  aMuael  A  term  applied  to  a  kind 
of  inlaid  work  formed  by  an  assemblage  ot 
little  piece*  of  enamEl,  gliit.  marble,  pre- 

diipoHd  on  a  ground  of  cement  in  such  a 

I  and  gradations  ot  painting.  This 

forpavemenU  and  wall  decoration,  while  In 

copied,  and  the  art  A  also  used  In  pave- 


modera  works  ol  thli  kind  have  been  ei- 

artlsti,  Uiose  of  the  Koman  school  being 
the  most  celebrated,  and  consiating  In  par- 
tlculu  ot  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  popes, 
and  coplea  ot  notable  paintlngi  by  the  great 
aitlitt.  such  aa  Raffaele,  Domemchlno, 
Guldo,  Ac  For  the  production  of  these 
wotki  roda  of  opaiiue  coloured  ilasi  are 
employed,  an  Immenaa  variety  of  colonn 
and  sbadei  being  UMd.  lieee*  are  cut  from 
the  ends  of  these  rod^  according  to  tha 
colour  requited,  and  are  arranged  aide  by 
aide,  their  lower  enda  behig  attached  ^ 
the  cement  while  tbetr  upper  ends  show  tha 
design.  From  snch  works,  when  on  a  small 
scale,  sectioni  may  be  cut  acroaa,  each  sec- 
tion eihlbiting  the  pattern.— ATuote  geld, 
an  alloy  ol  copper  and  ilnc.  called  also  or- 
motu  (which  tee):  also,  a  sulphide  at  tin,  the 


Koulc(mfi-iA'lk),n.  Uosslc  or  inlaid  work. 
Mo5klnI(mO-ii'lk-al).  a.    Same ai  JfoMir^ 

but  les.  common. 
Mauically(ma.u'ik-al-Ii),a(i 

'  -losalc  work.     "— '  -' 


MOMacnIt1ir«(ma-al-knl-tOr),n.    (irofOls 


pounded  by  Jfou;  what  Is  peculiar  to  the 
Uoaalc  system;  adherence  to  the  Houle 

UoaaWinniB,  Hoiomiriu  (mo*-B-si>'nii. 
ioos.*.i»'rusl,  n.  [L  Jlo*.  the  river  Meuae 
or  Maas,  and  Or.  nuroi,  a  liiard]  The  name 
of  a  gigantic  eitlnct  marine  saurtan,  oc- 
curring in  the  calcareon*  freestone  which 
forms  the  most  recant  deposit  of  thecie- 


b,  cAain;      th,  8c  lock; 


J.iob:     n.  Ft.  toni     ng,  il>vi 


Uba.]  I.  A  bll«;  *  mouthful;  ft  imall  ^w» 
olIiwdiiimalliiwaL    '  Uquorlili  diughU 

uUltRorigfaaiictnDiiii-  ShaJc. 

C  A  imiill  qnanll^  ot  Biutliliig;  ft  fna- 
Dwnt;  ■  Utae  plMa.  •JtantU  ot  uUn 
and  pnre  gold.  Bsvla — B.  Applied  to  « 
»non  011011  la  tbe  iuim  way  m  piMt  mimt- 

TUiuSSM>urHJ.th£'s?P^£n.     .1*0*. 

HonlllC-Iuini  pnotflng-hora),  b.  [JTort- 
^H-A0mi  and  monifiojKHnl'r  jmmenUoDed 
ineoDttliti  doeumenta  of  "--  -'-• — •"•  — 
tnry,  ii»r(iii0  piobabl; 
IRHD  Fr.  nun,  a  bit  or  i 
tUf.    Sm  Uouu~i    a 

Crder.  mors  Hpaclallj 
-powder. 


iiau  lor  lioldlng 
lor  holding  prim- 


"Ss 


XonltatlOlIt  (nioI-Ii.U'lliOD}. 

Knaiingi  monure.     WamitUr. 
Btomm  (mor'allr),  »,     |Fr.  vmrtart,  from 

L.  manttB.  mornm.  to  btte.)     Ths  act  ol 

blUng,     Sul/L 
lEort<mortX  n-     I^r.     Sm  HOBTAU  ]     A 

floiuiili  aoinided  at  ttu  death  of  EBRie. 

'  Ha  Uut  hlomth  ths  nwrt  beforo  the  daath 

of  tile  bock.'    OriHna. 
KortCmortXn-    A  •almoa in hla thlid  jreir, 

(pTDTioclal^n^lah.l 
ll(ntt(mfirt),n.  Afenialcawonian.  -Uale 

cipala  all.  not  a  mart  among  them.'    B. 

?OTUoiL    [Old  Onxr  cant.] 
IIort(nien%  n.  AgnatqnantltrorDnmber.^ 


(utBiu,    tColloql 

irt(mort),n.    Li'r.  nwrc,  d«ad.]   ThsaldD 
of  a  aheep  or  Iamb  which  hai  died  bj  aool 
dent  or  dlieaie.    [Scotch.] 
Kortel  (moT'tal).  a.     [L  flurtalii,  tron 


Kortfn 


wound ;  nvrUU  pi^n. 


S.  CMuiita  doatli  vben  iDlnrsd :  eaunUal  to 
IHeTrtSt 

nlHinff  the  imtraal  \fi#9,  wUb  hU  ponUid  finltha 

igdwth;  OnaL 


S.  IncuiTlDg  the  penalCf  ot  death;  Intsrrlna 
dlTlnecoDaenuiatiDn;noiTEiiilal;aa.inKnw 
aiu.— A  HanuD ;  belootllng  to  man  who  li 
mortal;  aa.marftxIwltoTknowtedBe;  mortal 
power.  '  Thoie  ud  eiperienoea  Chat  Brara 
tbelrnoonla  deep  on  mortal  face  and  fonn.' 


4-1 


L   [Noi 


§.  Applied  toperiodaDf  time,  long  and  an- 
tDtemipted ;  felt  to  be  Iodb;  banco  aeulr 
eqniTalQDt  to  wearJiome.  'Mnclng  till  Ave 
o'clock  Jd  the  morning  throogh  a  whole  mor- 
lalaeaion.'  Thackeray.  'Ten morCnl lean.' 
W.  CMiru.    [Collog.l 

Hortal (mortal),  n.   Man;  abetngVbJeot'to 

J — 4.L.  _  L — .^^  being;  aa,  we  poor  nvntaii 


J  diaculUet  to  oi 


ffunhu     '  Fortjr-two  mDrtat  long  haid- 
wotUog  daya'    DickmM.    [CoUoq.) 


w-tall.tl).  n.    [L.  marlatilaa. 


ot  great  mDrtaldy. — L  HunuuiltTl  human 

B.  Power  of  putting  to  death.    IRare.] 

—BOIt  <if  nurtaJto,  abatncta  from  pailth 

regiiten  aboving  tin ""'  ■^"~" 

died  in  —      ^^ 

manlBgea  now  BSCUM 

able  Matietici  on  theee  aabjede.— 1%«  Aw 
qf  ntortaUty  la  that  which  determlnea  the 
pKnorUon  of  tbe  nomber  ot  penona  who 
die  la  any  udgned  period  ot  life  or  Interval 
ol  age  oqt  of  aglTen  nunberwho  entcrupon 
the  aameinUrrai,  and  Donaoquentlj  Uu  pro- 
porUoD  ol  Uraee  who  rarrln.  Tablea  ihow- 
Ing  how  manj  snt  of  a  certain  number  ot 
otuldnn  or  poioDa  ot  •  fi>en  «■«  wHl  die 
'  air  in  eacbjeaT  till  thewholebe- 
luct  an  called  (oUm  i>f  mertalUg. 

...  ...)  (moi'tal-taX  vt-  prot  4pp. 

lalicid;  ppr.  mortalCiinir.   Tomr*- — 


ro  make  mortal 


BlorUllr  ( 


1-11),    OdD. 


•-  IrrecoTerablj;  in  a  manne 
auH  death;  as.  nunniju 
I  Eitremely.    (Now  colloq.] 


mortal:  mott&llty.     SirB.Sacilt. 
X  (mor'Ur)^  n.    {From  L  mortarium. 
tarln  which  tUngi  are  poonded.  a  large 


Atjau  root  mar  (u  In  mvriol).  to  grind  or 


*■'.,  I 


In  ton 


InTertedbell.lnwhicbL 

reduced  to  fragmenta.  pulTcilied.  or 

•olTed  hjbeaUng  ortrttmatlon  with  apeatle. 
Uortan  are  made  at  difterent  mateiUli, 
raoh  «a  Iron,  atonewu^  marble,  porphTTj, 
agate,  glaai,  Ac,  and  M  Taiiosi  diea  and 
forma,  acoordlng  to  tbe  uaa  to  which  tber 
are  to  be  applied.  Tliejr  are  much  oaed  lq> 
apothecarteawidchemlata.— £.  Athort piece 
of  ordnance,  thick  and  wide,  uaed  for  throw- 


i^  bomba,  canaiHS,  ghelli,  ftc ,  ao  named 
from  llB  reaembiance  In  ahne  to  the  ntenall 

aboTe  deaciitied S.  A  miitore  ol  Ume  and 

sand  with  water,  uaed  *a  *  cement  lor  unit- 
ing atonea  and  micka  In  walla  Hie  propor- 
tleoi  varytrom  l|partotiaud  to  l  part  olUme 
to  4  and  i  parti  ot  land  to  1  of  ume.  When 
Umeatonea  contain  conalderable  portlouB  ot 
Blllea  and  alumina  their  form  whtf  la  termed 
Jhfdmilie  Ume,  and  the  mortan  made  with 
them  are  called  Awfraulig  mortan,  which 
are  oaed  for  baHduiB  piert  or  waHa  under 
water  or  eipoaed  to  it,  became  tiiej  aoon 
harden  and  retiat  the  action  ot  the  water. 
Mortar-bed  (moi^«r-bed).  H.  The  frame  of 
wood  and  Iron  on  which  that  piece  ol  ord- 
nance called  a  mortar  reats. 

".{moi'Mr-bOr(i),n.  [Snggeated 

"■■'"-■■  "i; - 


ncher  i 


Ji^ 


Morter-piSM  (mni'l«r.p«iX  n. 
In  the  Kn«  ol  a  piece  ot  ordnan 


atronglr-bullt  ann-boat.  the  armament  ol 
which  la  uan^j  a  aingle  mortar  placed 


. . . apoclall;  prepared  tor 

It  and  ttrengtbened  by  aoppwtlng  beama. 
ttrute,Ac;  a  bomh-Teaael;  a  bomb-ketch. 

|IOrtdOtlt(mort'kloth), n.  Thendlcanied 
oTCr  a  ooffln  at  a  tnneral.    [Scotch.] 

llortd'ai»OMtor(mor-dan'Bea-t«r),n.  [Fr.. 
death  ot  the  aoceator.)  In  lau,  a  writ 
ot  aniae,  bj  which  a  demandant  recorera 
poaaaaalon  ot  an  eitate  from  which  he  baa 
been  ooated,  on  the  dealh  ot  Ida  aucaator. 

Kort-ila-aUNi  (mornlfr^ht-ali).  n.  [Fr., 
lit.  doe'a  death.]  A  name  ot  the  q»aBnadlc 
cholera.  It  la  aald  to  be  B  cormpllon  of 
morduv"^  the  Indian  name  of  the  iUaeaae. 

■oTtor.l  n-  [Fr.  mortwr.  ]  A  lamp  or 
amall  chamber-llgbt     Chauttr. 

(mor^gWln.     [K-.  mart,  dead. 

jledgB.]  The  grant  of  an  eatate  or 

*    propertj  In  fee  aa  aecnri^ 


Ing  to  the  contract  the  grant  ihall  be  void, 
and  themoTtgagee  than  reconrej  tbe  ertaU 
to  the  mortgager.  [The  traniler  td  the  poi- 
aeaaion  of  movable  cbaltela  to  aeeure  nv*T- 
ment  ol  a  debt  la  called  apl«^,  not  a  niett- 
aage.  BeePLBI«I.)  The  term  fa  applied  In- 
dlfferently;  (a)  to  the  tranaactlon;  (t)  to  the 


UmeandmannerapeciRedt. 

bj  the  mortgager  the  mortgagee  acqnlrea  b; 
common  law  the  abaolnte  tfile  to  the  pro- 
perty. Bat  la  tbla  caae  oourta  ot  eqult; 
mar  Interpoae  and  giie  the  mortgager  a 
right  ot  re-entry  on  bia  prowrty  oa  oondl- 
tloa  of  aabaeqnent  payment  of  hia  obliga- 
tion with  Inlerett  TUa  la  called  the  utiitv 
<lf  Ttdtttiptian,  and  may  be  aierclaed  within 
twenty  yeara  of  the  morlgagee'i  enin  on 
the  eatate  or  ot  his  laat- written  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  morteager'a  Intereat  in  It.  m 
the  other  hand,  the  mortgagee  may,  oa  the 
Tlolatloa  ot  the  condition  r?  the  mortgage, 
by  filing  a  bill  ot  torecloanre,  compel  the 
mortgager  either  to  redeem  bis  pledge  or 
torteit  hIa  equity  of  redemption.  In  Scot- 
land  mortoagea  are  genetally  called  bonds 
and  dispoalUona  In  laourlty. 
_ — '— ^  (moi'gij),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  mort- 
ppr,  nartgagitig.  i.  To  giant  Oand, 
,  or  other  immorable  property)  In  fee 
aa  aecorlty  tor  money  lent  or  contracted  to  - 
be  paid  at  a  certain  time  on  condition  that 
II  the  debt  shall  be  dlachargad  according  to 
the  contraot  the  grant  shall  be  toM.  ot£er- 

KhE  ChulH  nHtd  cM^r  Eur  (Kimlur  alil  on 
then  w#>'V4V'<'1l<f '■  l"^!  P*"°*d  dtalr  Jewell,  oad 

Hence— £.  To  pled 

payment  ol  any  d( 


_..,__ (mor-gU-diST"."  * 

given  1^  way  ot  mortgage. 
BtortcaSM  (moT.ga-]£^,  n.    The  person  t<^ 

whom  an  eatate  la  mortgaged. 
■oTtcacMr,  KoTt««gor  (mor-glj-or^  h. 

One  who  glrea  a  mortgage.     [Karely  oacc 

eicept  in  legal  documenla.) 
Ki}TXstgta(morgi!-it),n.    One  who  mott 

gagea ;  the  penon  who  granta  an  eatate  V 

Kcurl^  for  debt,  aa  apeelfled  under  Most 

lIorthBt(mor'iH4r),n,  fAformofmautto-. 


b.  bnll;       oil.  pound; 


HOSASADBDS 


Kortlaa  (moi'ili).  n.    aune  h  MoniMt. 

■omftimu  (idor.lif6r-U.X  o.  [L  mor- 
((hr  — nort,  nuttw,  dutb.  «nd  ftra,  to 
hring.  J  Bringljig  or  prodoclna  dutll ; 
d™iily;  tuai;  JettructivB.  'J  moMj^- 
ersuiherb.'    Dr.  ff  JTari, 

XortlflMtlOil  (moi'tl.(l.li*"ihon).  n.  [FT, 
See  Mdrtify.}  l.  Tlie  urt  of  martltylnE 
or  the  coDdlUon  ot  bgiog  mortlBed ;  ipedB- 
cklLr.  (a)  Id  nud.  the  duth  of  mis  put  ot 
■n  ulnul  body  <rbllg  the  nU  !■  dive,  or 
the  lOM  of  *IUUty  In  ume  put  ot  t  Urlug 


(t)  The  ut  et  lubdulnfi  the  putlom  ud 
appeUtea  bj  penince.  ibstlnence,  or  pilof nl 
ureritlea  limJctcd  an  tlie  bodj. 


(e)  Hiunlliktlon  or  iliBht  TelUlon;   the 
Itnte  ot  being  hambleJ  or  dapraued  by 
diuppolatment  or  veuUan ;  shagrin. 
Wc  Ud  thi  ia0m>l»niii  u  Idk  ilEht  of  MiDikb. 

(d)  I  In  cA<nv  and  mtial.  lbs  deitracUoii  ot 


whlclmiDrtina:  thi 


_, J  ot  diipoiinB  ol  land] 

ircharttabla  pDTpoHa. — l.T!ia' 
— ... iiaotdha([rln,humlU 


[n  SeaU  law.  a  term  appUad  to  la; 


JT  charitable  or 


I.  [Naariji.       , 

■rlauM.! 

I  (mortl-lM-ne.),  B.    Hnmlll- 

■tloD;nh}*otloDol(bepaialoua    'ChilitlaD 
ainpllcl^  vtartifledntu,  modeat)'. 


L    Ona  wbo  or ' 
f ,  prat  ftpp.  mort^Ud; 


r  t,  prat  ftpP'  moi 
[Ft.  moTtifier — L 


Tlt^' tunctloni  ot.'irhlle  patt  ol  a  Uriag  ( 
ganlun ;  to  affect  with  iphacelua  or  ga 


Eick*  the  mrrtOlKd  i 
S.  To  lUbdna,  reitrain.  reduce,  or  bring 
Into  lubtecUon  ' ' ' 


i.  To  hnmillale ;  to  deprtM ;  t 


inUal  quaUUei  oL 


b;  martUca- 


&  In  3eott  tau, 
tlon.  See  MoRTiTiCATiDir,  .. 
■ortUy  (moi'U.n).  ..C  L  To  loH  TltaUtr 
aod  organic  itracture  while  yet  a  portion  of 
a  llrlog  bodj;  to  ganmne.— 1.  To  ha  lub 
'—'    •-  " ay:  uTd  of  Inordinate  appo- 


tltei.' 


Ae     Jelm- 


■Atrai 


KorttMlV  {moi-U-tl-fng).  p.  and  o.  1,  Hu- 
mlllatuig :  aa,  a  monifymg  rebuke  — £  Sub- 
duing or  leading  to  aubdua  the  paialona 

H0TtllyiIwl7  (mor-U-n-lng-ll).  ode. 


■Dortltying  manner. 


HOTtU   CITIM  (mor'tli  k»'ia),   B,      [L,  ] 

*  I  contempUUim  at  death.     In  Seofl  lore, 

deed  morlit  cauja  li  a  deed  giaaCed  In 

■    ■  in  of  death,  and  which  U  not  to 

ntU  after  the  granteri  deatlL 


KOrtuary  (moi'tO  ariX  o.    [Lmorl 
pertaining  to  the  dead,  trotnmortuu 


pig  anil 

Honu  (iiiSrus),  n.    IL  tnonsi.  a  mulberty- 
tree.  ]    A  Denui  ot  planta;  the  mulberry. 
Horvuit  (mor'vant),  n.  A  »pecIo«  of  »beep, 

r.  SinrUif. 
]toryn,i_UOTWtaag,^  n.     The  morning; 
t-BU'nu),  n.      Bama  ai 
(mO-ii'lk,  mG-it'Jk-al), 


right  anglai  lo  each  other  and  to  the  (ur- 
faca  where  the  cadtjr  ii  made.     The  jnnc- 

a  nurlw  jinn^.     AIM  written  Martict. 


"SES 


A-yiib 


and  raU  of  a  door  to  rwJolTo  II, 
KortliS-WlweKmor'tli.whil),  n.    Awheel 
having  holei.  althar  on  the  face  or  edge,  to 

™  -  -""-     --mMhln*  (mor-tli-lng-nia-ehin), 
id  or  power  machine  for  cutting 

n.    Sea  MoBUBa. 

orfminl  n.    [Fr.  mort,  dead, 
■nd.]     In  lav.  poHeulon  ot 

Uenable  poueulon. 


sola  or  aggngate,  eccleiliatltal  or  temporal, 
paltloDlarly  to  religion!  houaei,  by  which 

In  the  corpontlon,  and  nnallenable.  Con- 
or eccleslaitlcal,  were  torblddBii  by  Uagna 
Charta,  and  have  been  realralned  and  In- 


rowDdlnx 

lafn,  and 

rmpnd. 


.'!,;: 


len  ^ot 


a  collegea  withtn 
toi  01  EioD.  win^etCer,  and 
aod  the  Britlih  Uuw —    - 


lIOrt-mall(niorfmalt,».    [Fr. 
deadly,  and  mo',  evil,]    A  bu 

■mrtairB-    BeaUoBHi. 
Hortpwt  (morfpt),  n.  (Fr. 

B.iw|r.]   Dead-pay.    'Than.  _. 

ot  Tnor^iKi,  aad  keeping  back 

wagea'    Bacon. 

~~  rtr«Mt  {mort'reeV  »,    pfroi 

dlib  of  meat  or  Bih  ot  vai 


iToFBldlert'' 


Kortimz,t  KOTtT«we%l  n,  Sameaalfor- 

Hortnaiy  (nuirW-a-rl).  n.  [I..L.  mw(u- 
sriujn  Bee  the  adjective  1  1.  In  laa,  a 
lort  of  acclealaatlcal  harlot,  a  cuitomary 
gltt  claimed  by  and  due  Co  the  minister  ot 
a  parlili  on  the  death  ot  a  pirlahlonar.  It 
•aemi  to  have  been  origlnallv  a  volunlary 
bequnt  or  donaUon.    inteniled   to   mike 

tlthei  ot  which  tho  deceaaed  bad  been 
guilty,  Mortnarloe.  where  thay  are  due  by 
cuitom.are  recoverable  In  the  eccleelaltlcal 


1  A  burial-place.    WMiUnclc—S.  A  placi 


dead. 


inititutlon 


a.     Ralating  b 

glier,  or  hit  writing!  ai 

ibe  Jf  otaic  law.  rllei.  ot 

code  ot  fnwt  preacrlbed  to  the  Jew^  ai  dlt 
tlngulahed  from  the  gcapel. 
HOBklC{me-iii'lk),ii.  [Fr. nxwifw. from  It. 
motaice.  mutaico,  from  L.ar.  mmiKiikot, 
mouAiOon,  belonging  to  the  UoaeB,  from 
Mofua,  a  Muse.  J  A  larm  applied  to  a  kind 
of  Inlaid  work  formed  by  an  aiaamblage  of 
little  plecai  of  enamel,  glau.  marble,  pre- 
cloua  itonei,  Ae  ,al  vatloua  coloun,  cat.  and 
djipoiad  on  a  gronnd  of  cement  In  inch  a 
manner  aa  to  form  deelgnt,  and  to  Imitate 
thacolonnandgradatloniof  painting.  Thla 
kind  of  work  wa>  uied  in  ancient  tlmei  both 

modem  timet  painting!  are  by  th'limeani 


modern  woriu  of  thli  kind  have  bean  et- 
ecuted  \a  Roman.  Venetian,  end  Huulao 
artiabi,  Uioia  ot  the  Koman  achool  being 
the  moit  celebrated,  and  conilitlng  in  par- 
ticular ot  a  terlea  of  portrait!  of  the  popae, 
and  cople!  at  notable  painting!  by  the  great 
aitiiti,  inch  Bi  Rallaele,  Domenlcblno. 
Ouldo.  Ac  for  the  production  ot  theaa 
worki  rod!  of  opaque  coloured  gliH  are 
employed,  an  Immenie  variety  of  cotoun 
and  !hide!  being  u!ed.  Flacai  are  cut  from 
the  end!  of  th«e  rod),  iccordliw  to  the 
colour  required,  and  aia  arranged  llde  by 
tide,  their  lower  end!  behig  attached  bj 
the  cement  while  their  upper  end!  ihow  the 
deilgn,    From  nich  worki;  when  on  a  imalt 

tlon  exhibiting  the  pattem.— JfMaie  goU, 
an  Blloy  of  copper  and  ilnc,  called  alio  or- 
nolu  (which  lae):  aleo.  a  !oIphida  ot  tin,  the 
aurum  mativum  of  the  anclenta— JroHH 
mof-uorlr,  mgi.  Ac.,  made  of  varloutly-col- 
onred  woollen  thread!,  arranged  io  that  the 
anda  Ihow  a  pattern.   The  thread!  are  held 

miai,  with  the  upper  anda  ot  the  thread! 
preeenCIng  a  cloie  !urtace;  thi!  inlfaee  la 
unearad  with  a  cement,and  ha>  a  backing  ot 
canvai  attached,  after  which  a  traniverM 
lection  li  cut  the  deiired  tbickneu  ot  the 


V0««lcaU7(nia-ii'lk-aI-1i),a/tti,  InthemU' 
ner  ot  moWc  work.     £arl  </  Stirlivn. 
Houlelst  (mo-ii'1-ilit),  n.    One  who  nuke! 

(mO-ii'l-knl  tar),  n,    {Ktnaie 
Bee  CABnrr-BHDnmo. 
(ma-iA'lk-w6rk),  n.     See  MO- 

, -li'ltin).  n.    The  lyitem  pro- 

Sunded  by  Mimi;  whit  ii  peeollar  to  the 
oiaic  lyitem :  idherence  to  the  Moulc 

lii>MU,iinu,  HoWMOrM  (moa-i-i^'rui. 
moi-B-ia'rail,  n.    (I.  Jfoir  "■"  -'—  ""— 

ot  a  gigantic  eitlnct 
currlng  In  the  calcan 


.a  lizard.  1 
larlne  ui 


L    Thi!  reptile  1 


i,  Pr.  ton;      ng,  ibv;      ta,  (Jbeni  tb,  Uln: 


r,  wigi    wb,  uUg;    ita,  a 
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tail  of  such  constmction  as  miut  have  ren- 
dered it  a  powerful  oar.  Called  also  Mo$<»- 
taurut. 


Head  o(  AfMOiaunt*  Ho/manm. 

MbBOhatel  (mos'ka-telX  n.  [Fr.  mosoaidUt 
from  L.L.  muaeattu^  naving  the  odour  of 
musk.  See  Musk.]  A  plant.  Adoxa  Mos- 
duUtUinat  nat.  order  Caprifoliaceso.  It  oc- 
curs in  Britain  and  throughout  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  the  globe,  and  is  a  low  pale 
green  nerb  with  creeping  root-stocks,  ter- 
nately  divided  leaves,  and  a  small  globular 
head  of  pale  green  flowers.  Its  leaves  and 
flowers  smell  like  musk,  and  hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  Mutk-crouifoot. 

MO8ChidSB(moBld-ddXn.0<.  [SeeMoscHVS.] 
A  family  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  familiarly 
known  as  musk-deer,  of  central  and  nor- 
thern Asia.  It  corresponds  to  the  genus 
Mosohus  of  LinnsBus.  They  diflFer  from  the 
ordinary  ruminants  only  in  the  absence  of 
horns,  in  having  a  long  canine  tooth  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  Jaw,  which,  in  the  male, 
issues  from  the  mouth,  and  finally  in  having 
a  slender  fibula.  These  animals  are  re- 
markably light  and  elegant    See  3IusK- 

DBER. 

Mosohine  fmosldn).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  MoschldsB  or  musk-deers. 

Motohus  (moslnis),  n.  [Gr.  moickot, musk.] 
The  musk-deer,  a  genus  of  ruminating  ani- 
mals, allied  to  the  antelopes.  The  M.  mot- 
ehi/erut  (to  which  the  name  is  now  re- 
stricted) yields  the  well-known  perfume 
called  musk.    See  Musk. 

Mosat  (mdz),  v.i  [Probably  from  root  of 
iMiuUt  (which  see).]  A  wora  known  to  be 
used  only  in  the  phrase  to  mose  in  the  chine, 
which  describes  a  disorder  in  horses.  '  His 
horse  .  .  .  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and 
like  to  mose  in  the  chine.'    Shak. 

MOMl,t  n.  The  muzzle ;  the  mouth  of  a 
beask    Chaucer. 

Moaalle  (m6-zer),  n.  A  species  of  white 
French  wine,  so  named  from  Moeelle,  for- 
merly a  frontier  department  of  France. 

MOBlDMred  (moak'tod),  a.    Decayed;  rotten. 

The  teeth  stand  thin,  or  loose,  or  mosktred  at  the 
root.  Grattger. 

Moslem  (mozlem).  n.  pi  MOBlems  (moz'- 
lemz)  or  Moslemin  (mozlem-in).  [Ar.  mo«- 
I<YfS  mtisftm,  a  true  believer,  from  Mtouia, 
to  resign  one's  self  to  Qod.]  Amussulman; 
an  orthodox  Mohammedan. 

Moslem  (moz^em),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Mohanmiedans;  Mohammedan. 

They  piled  the  ground  with  AfosUm  slain. 

Halleck. 

Mosllm  (moz'limX  vt  and  a.  Same  as  Mot- 
lem. 

Mosll]|g8(mozlingz}.n.jp2.  The  thin  shreds 
of  iMtner  shaved  on  by  the  currier  in  dress- 
ing skins    Simmondt. 

Mososaurus.   See  Mosasaurus. 

Mosque (moskXii.  [Fr.moeqtUe,  It  mosehea, 
Sp.  mezquita,  from  Ar.  mei^id,  the  place  of 
adoration,  from  eajad,  to  adore]  A  Mo- 
hammedan temple  or  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Thearchitectural  character  of  mosques 
is  usually  peculiar;  the  square  shape,  the 
dome,  the  minaret  from  which  the  muezzin 
call  the  faithful  to  prayer,  and  the  arched 
Saracenic  gateway  are  common  features. 
Connected  with  almost  every  mosque  is  an 
open  court  and  colonnade,  containing  a  foun> 
tain  for  ablutions.  The  principal  interior 
decoration  of  mosques  consists  in  Uie  lamps, 
which  are  numerous  and  singularly  dis- 

gosed;  the  direction  of  Mecca  is  pointed  out 
y  a  niche  or  recess  called  the  mihrab  (which 
seeX  or  by  a  tablet,  inscribed  with  verses  of 
the  Koran.  A  class  of  mosques  are  set  apart 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men,  and  with 
many  of  the  larger  there  are  hospitals  and 
public  kitchens  connected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor. 

Mosquito  (moft-kd'td).  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  mof- 
quiU),  dim.  from  mo$ea,  L.  mxuea,  a  fly.]  A 
name  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 
Culex  and  other  allied  genera  of  insects. 
The  name  probably  originated  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  specifically  desipiates  the 


Cvlex  MoeqttitOt  a  species  very  like,  but 
hardly  so  Isiige  as  the  conmion  gnat,  having 
a  black  proboscis,  and  streaked  with  silvery 
white  on  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  It 
pierces  the  flesh  by  means  of  its  proboscis, 
which  also  forms  a  siphon,  through  which 
the  blood  flows.  Under  the  name  mosquito, 
travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  de- 
scribed the  insect -pests  which  annoyed 
them.— if osguito  nets  or  eurtaine,  of  gauze, 
are  often  used  to  ward  off  attacks  by  mos- 
quitoes upon  persons  reposing  or  asleeiK— 
Mowuitojleet  {nauL ),  an  asseniblage  of  small 
craft. 

Moss  (mosX  n.  [D.  0.6.  and  Dan.  mo9,  Sw. 
mo«sa»  Icel.  most,  A  Sax.  mede,  O.  moos, 
moss,  a  bog.  The  B.  form  moss  seems  de- 
scended from  the  Scandinavian  rather  than 
from  the  A  Sax.  meds,  which  is  represented 
by  provincial  E.  mese,  6.  mies,  moss.  C<^. 
L.  museus,  moss ;  Gr.  moschos,  any  young 
tender  shoot  of  a  plant;  W.  mtotutg,  moss.] 
L  In  hot  a  name  given  to  the  members  of 
a  natural  order  of  small  herbaceous  plants 
(^lusci),  having  simple  branching  stems  and 
numerous,  generally  narrow  leaves.  Popu- 
larly, the  term  is  also  applied  to  any  minute, 
small-leaved,  cryptogamic  plant,  particu- 
larly the  lidiens;  as,  Iceland-most,  club- 
moss,  rock-mow,  coral-mow,  ^c.  SeeMuscL 
2.  A  bog:  a  place  where  peat  is  found 

Moss  (mos),  v.t    To  cover  with  moss. 

Under  an  oak  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age. 
And  high  top  bald  with  (uy  antiquity.  ShaJt. 

MoSB-anite  (mos'ag-fitX  n.  a  kind  of  agate 
havinginternally  a  moss-like  appearance. 
Called  also  Mocha-atone. 

Moss-lranker  (mos^bungk-^r),  n.  A  kind  of 
fish,  same  as  Menhaden. 

Moss-capped  (mos'kapt),  a.  Capped  or 
covered  with  moss. 

Moss-clad  (mosldadX  a.  Clad  or  covered 
with  moss.    Ld.  Lyttelton. 

Moss-grown  (mos'grdn),  a.  Oversrown  with 
moss.  ' If osf-^^rot^n  towers.'  Shak.  'The 
rude  and  moss-groum  beech.'    Oray. 

Moss-hag  (morhagX  n.  A  pit  or  slough  in 
a  moss,  mire,  or  bog.    [Scotch.] 

Mossiliess  (mos'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
mossy,  or  overgrown  with  moss.  *  The  mos- 
siness ot  trees.     Bacon. 

Moss-land  (mosland),  n.  Land  abounding 
in  peat-moss,  but  not  so  much  saturated 
with  water  as  to  become  peat,  bog,  or 
morass. 

Moss-pink  (mos'pingk).  n.  A  plaut.  Phlox 
subtUata.  found  on  the  rocky  hills  of  the 
Central  States  of  America,  and  often  culti- 
vated for  its  handsome  pink-purple  flowers. 

Moss-rose  (mos'rOz),  n.  A  beautiful  varied 
of  rose,  so  named  from  its  moss-like  calyx. 

Moss-rush  (mos'nish),  n.  A  plant,  Juncus 
Muarrosus,  otherwise  called  Ooose-com, 

Moss-trooper  (mos'trOp-^rX  n.  The  usual 
appellation  given  to  the  marauders  ui>on 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland  pre- 
vious to  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Tney 
received  their  name  from  the  mosses  so  com- 
mon on  the  borders. 

Mossy  (mos'iX  a.  1.  Overgrown  with  moss; 
abotmding  with  moss. 

Old  treci  are  more  massy  than  young.     Bacon. 

2.  Like  moss;  as,  a  mossy  appearance. 
Most  (mdstX  a.  superL  of  more.  [A  Sax. 
mcest,  tormd-est,  superL  of  old  positive  md, 
meMt;  cog.  Ooth.  moists,  IceL  mist,  D.  and 
Dan.  meest,  Q.meist.  See  More.]  Greatest 
in  any  way:  (a)  greatest  in  quality,  amount, 
degree,  or  intensity;  greater  than  any  other: 
used  with  singulars.  'In  his  moste  pride' 
Chaucer.  'I  had  most  need  of  blMsing.' 
Shak. 

Cod's  wrong  is  mastot»lL  SMaJt. 

(b)  Greatest  in  number ;  numerous  beyond 
others;  amounting  to  a  considerable  ma- 
jority: applied  to  plurals. 

He  thinks  most  sorts  of  learning  flourished  among 
them.  /V^. 

Mast  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  good- 
ness. ProT.  XX.  6. 

(c)t  Greatest  in  rank;  chief;  supreme. 

Yet  mauger  Jore,  and  all  his  gods  beside. 

I  do  po^sessc  the  world's  most  regiment-  S/enser. 

Most  (mOst),  adv.  I.  In  the  gr*  i  st  or  high- 
est, or  in  a  very  great  or  high.  .  gree,  quan- 
tity, or  extent;  mostly;  chiefly,  principally. 

He  for  whose  only  sake. 
Or  most  for  his,  such  toils  I  undertake.     Dryden. 

Those  nearest  the  king,  and  most  his  Csvourites. 
were  courtiers  and  prelates.  Mtltan. 

2.  Used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
form  the  superlative  degree,  as  mxive  is  to 
form  the  comparative;  as,  most  vile,  most 


wicked,  most  illustrious,  most  rapidly.  Like 
more  with  comparatives,  it  once  was  often 
used  superfluously  with  superlatives;  thus 
in  Shakspero  we  And  most  boldest^dearest, 
heaviest,  worst,  &c.  See  Morb.— TAe  Most 
High,  the  Almighty. 

Most  (mdstX  n.  [Used  as  a  substitute  for  a 
noun,  when  the  noun  is  omitted  or  under- 
stood.] 1.  The  greatest  or  greater  number: 
in  this  sense  plural 

Then  bc^an  he  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most 
of  his  mighty  works  were  done.  Mat  xi.  ao. 

2.  Greatest  value,  amount,  or  advantage; 
utmost  extent  d^ree,  or  effect:  often  with 
the,  and  in  this  sense  singular.  'Can  do 
moet  of  alL'  Shak.  *  In  least  speak  most.* 
Shak. 

A  covetous  man  makes  tho  most  of  what  he  has. 
and  can  get.  Sir  H.  L' Estrange. 

8.t  Highest  in  rank;  greatest  'To  which 
they  all  repayr'd  both  most  and  least' 
Spenser.^At  most,  or  at  the  moet,  at  fur- 
thest; at  the  outside;  at  the  utmost  extent 

'    Within  this  hour  at  most 
I  will  advise  you.  Shak. 

A  Spaniard  will  Uvc  in  Irish  ground  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  or  some  months  a/  th*  most.  Bacon. 

MostallllMi  (mos-ta-hIl>aX  n.  See  MusTAia 
MOBte,t  MosteiLt  v.i.    Must    Chaucer. 
Mostlc,  Mostldc  (mos'tik),  n.    Same  as 

MauL-stiek. 
Mostly  (mdstli),  adv.  For  the  greatest  part; 

for  the  most  part;  chiefly;  nuonly. 

This  image  of  God,  namely,  natural  reason.  i( 
totally  or  mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government 
doth  cease.  Bacon. 

MostO(mos'tdX  t^  [Sp.,  from  L.  musCum, 
the  unfermented  Juice  of  the  grape.]  Must; 
speciflcally,  a  preparation  used  for  'doctor- 
ing' wines  of  very  inferior  qualities.  Called 
also  Doctor  (which  see). 

Mostra  (mos'traX  n,  [It]  In  mutio,  a 
direct 

Mostwliat  t  (mdst  whot),  odt^.  For  the  most 
part    Spenser;  Hammond. 

Mot  (moX  n.  [Fr.  mot,  a  word,  a  motto, 
L.L.  muUum,  from  L.  muttio,  to  mutter.] 
1.  A  pithy  or  witty  saying ;  a  bon-mot 

But  in  fact,  Descartes  himself  was  author  of  the 
mot-~'  My  theory  of  vortices  is  a  philosophical  ro- 
mance.' .Sir  IV.  //ami/ton. 

2.t  (Pron.  mot)  A  motto. 
Mot  (motX  n.    [A  form  of  mort  ]    A  note  or 
blast  on  a  bugle,  as  that  sounded  at  the 
death  of  a  stag. 

Three  mots  on  this  bugle  will.  I  am  assured,  bring 
round,  at  our  need,  a  Jolly  band  of  yonder  honest 
yeomen.  St'r  /f  .  Scott. 

MotacU  (mot'a-sil},  n.  [L.  motaeiUa.]  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Motacilla  or  wagtail  kind. 

Motadlla  (mot-a-sira).9i.  [L.  ,a wagtail,  from 
f noveo,  motum,  to  move.  ]  A  genus  of  denti- 
rostral  passerine  birds,of  the  sub-family  Mot- 
acillins)  and  family  Sylviads) ;  the  wagtails. 
The  Motacilla  of  Lhmnus  comprehended  the 
nightingales,  wheat-ears,  blue-birds,  wrens, 
and  meadow-larks,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
insessorial  birds 

Motadlllda,  MotadUlnn  (md-ta^in-dfi. 
md'ta-sil-li''ne),  n.  i>{.  [From  genus  Mota- 
cilia.]  The  wagtails,  a  sub-family  of  Old- 
World  insessorial  birds,  belonging  to  tiio 
order  Sylviadss.  The  members  are  easily 
distingcushed  by  their  brisk  and  lively  mo- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  great  comparative 
length  of  their  tails,  which  they  Jeric  up 
and  down  incessantly— whence  the  English 
name.  Their  flight  is  weak,  and  they  do 
not  bop,  but  run  nimbly  along  the  ground 
after  flies  and  other  insects  on  whicn  they 
prey. 

Motaiillte  (m6-taz11-It),  n.  [From  an  Arabic 
word  meaning  to  separate.  ]  One  of  a  numer- 
ous and  powerful  sect  of  Mohammedan  here- 
tics, who  to  a  great  extent  denied  predes- 
tination, holding  that  man's  actions  were 
entirely  within  the  control  of  his  own  will. 
They  maintained  also' that  before  the  Koran 
had  been  revealed  man  had  already  come  to 
conclusions  regarding  right  and  wrong,  and 
held  extremely  heretical  opinions  with  re- 
ference to  the  quality  or  attributes  of  Deity. 
They  appeared  a  few  generations  after  Mo- 
hanuned,  and  became  the  most  important 
and  dangerous  sect  of  heretics  in  Islam. 
They  are  also  called  Moattalites,  or  those 
who  divest  God  of  his  attributes.  Written 
also  Muta^ite. 

Motet  (m6t),n.  [A.  Sax.  m^f,  pem^t.ameeting, 
an  assembly  for  deliberation,  from  mitan,  to 
meet  See  MOOT.  ]  1. 1  An  assembly  or  meet- 
ing, especially  for  deliberation. 

The  monke  was  going  to  London  warde. 
There  to  bolde  grete  mcee.  Ballad  of  Robin  Hood. 


Fite.  far,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;     tilbe,  tub,  bull;     oU,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abttne;      y,  8c.  ley. 
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Often  naed  in  composition;  m,  folkmote, 

bui^hmote.— 1  The  place  of  inch  a  meeting ; 

•peciflcally,  a  monnd,  generally  artiflGial, 

where  nich  meeting!  were  held. 
Motet  (mdtl  o.i   pi.  Moten.    A  form  of 

Mought,  Mioht.  or  Mutt     *  Now  mote  ye 

onderatand.     Spenttr. 
Moteit  n.   The  note  winded  by  a  hontman 

on  hie  horn ;  a  mot    Chancer. 
Mote  (mdtX  n.    [A.  Sax.  mot,  a  mote;  D. 

mot,  dnst»  tweeplngi;   IceL   mocto.  dntt 

Comp.  W.  ytmot.  a  q>eck,  a  q>ot]    A  small 

particle;  anythmg  proTerbially  small;  a 

spot 

Why  beholdert  thou  the  mm*  that  is  in  thy  brother^ 
ejret  Mat  vii.  % 

The  little  nu0u  In  th«  sun  do  ever  stir  thouf^h 
there  be  no  wind.  Bacon. 

Mote-toell  (mdtlMl),  n.  The  bell  which  was 
used  by  the  Saxons  to  summon  people  to  the 
court 

Moted  (mdt'edX  a.  Containing  motes ;  full 
of  motes.  'The  thick-moted  sunbeam.* 
Ttfimvfon. 

Moteua  (mo-tel'a),  n.  A  genus  of  fishes 
including  the  whistle-flsh. 

Motet  (mo-tetOk  n.  [ft. ,  ftom  It  motetto,  a 
dim.  o«  motto.  See  Hono.]  In  mtoie,  a 
name  applied  to  two  different  forms  of 
oomposition:  (a)  a  saered  cantata,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  unconnected  move- 
ments, as  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartette, 
choruses,  fugues,  Ac.  (6)  A  choral  composi- 
tion, usually  of  a  sacred  character,  beginning 
with  an  introductory  song;  followed  by 
several  fugal  subjects,  the  whole  ending 
with  the  enKMition  of  the  last  subject,  a 
repetition  of  the  introduction,  or  a  special 
final  subject    SpeUed  also  JfoC«tt,  ifotteCt 

Moth  (mothX  n.  [k.  Sax.  motkthe,  D.  mot, 
IceL  motH,  O.  motte,  6w.  mott,  a  moth.) 
1.  The  popular  name  of  a  numerous  and 
beautiful  division  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
readily  distinguished  from  butterflies  by 
their  ant«nn»  tapering  to  a  point  instead 
of  terminating  in  a  anob,  and  by  their 
being  seldom  seen  on  the  wing  except  in 
the  evening  or  at  night;  hence  the  terms 
crepuscular  and  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  ap- 
plied to  them.  (See  Lepidoptsra.)  Among 
the  best  known  species  are  the  silkworm 
moths  {Bomlfyx  mori)  (see  Bombtx).  and 
the  clothes-moths,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Tinea.  (See  Clothbs-moth.)  TheUmraor 
caterpillar  of  the  last-named  insect  is  noto- 
rious^ destructive  to  woollen  materials  of 
every  description,  feathers,  furs,  skins,  Ac.. 

ra  which  they  feed,  ushig  the  material 
for  their  cases.  Some  n>eoies  invade 
the  nests  of  bees,  feeding  on  the  honey,  and 
others  make  great  havoc  in  granaries  and 
malt-houses.— S.  Fig.  one  who  or  that  which 
gradually  and  silentW  eats,  consumes,  or 
wastes  anything.  'If  I  be  left  behind,  a 
moth  of  peace.'    Shak. 

Moth-Uaght  (moth'bUtX  n.  Species  of 
Aleurodes,  a  geniu  of  homopterous  insects 
destructive  to  plants. 

Moth-«at  (moth'dtX  9.t  To  eat  or  my 
upon,  as  a  moth  eau  a  garment  Sir  T. 
Herbert 

Moth-eaten  (moth'St-nX  a.  Saten  by 
moths.    Job  xiiL  28. 

Blothent  (moth'n),  a.  Full  of  moths. 
*  Mothen  parchmentea. '    Futke. 

Mother  (mvaa'6t\  n.  [A  word  common  to 
most  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family 
of  languages,  but  not  found  in  Gothic  or  in 
modem  welsh:  O.K.  moder,  A  Sax.  mddor, 
D,  moeder,  Dan.  and  Sw.  moder,  IceL  mdthir, 
G.  mutter,  Rus.  mitUi,  Ir.  mtUair,  GaeL  ma- 
thair,  L.  mater  (whence  Fr.  mire,  It  Sp.  Vg. 
madre),  Gr.  mitfr,  Skr.  mdUt,  motor.  Per. 
mdder,  O.Per.  mdto— mother.  From  a  root 
mo,  to  bring  forth,  to  produce,  the  term.,  as 
in  father,  denoting  an  agent  1  L  A  femiale 
parent,  especially  one  of  the  human  race;  a 
woman  who  has  borne  a  child:  correlative 
to  eon  or  datighter.  It  may  be  used  even  of 
female  plants. — 2.  That  which  has  produced 
anything;  source  of  anything;  generatrix. 
'  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  the  mother  of 
arts  and  eloquence.'  MUten. 

Alas,  poorcoontryl    .    .    .    ItcanaoC 

Be  called  our  mothtr,  but  our  grave.        SJtak. 

It  Hysterical  passion. 

O,  how  this  matktr  swells  up  toward  my  heart !  SItak. 

4.  A  familiar  term  of  addreas  or  appella- 
tion of  an  old  or  elderly  woman.— 6.  A  term 
sometimes  given  to  an  abbess,  and  to  other 
femMes  holding  an  important  position  in 
rrli^ious  or  iemi-reli|^ous  insntvtions.- 
Mother  Carey'i  ehidten,  a  name  given  by 


sailors  to  the  storm-petrel  and  other  small 
oceanic  q>ecies  of  petrel.  —Mother  Carey^a 
gooee,  the  great  black  petrel  or  gigantic  fnl> 
mar  of  the  Pacific.  See  Pktbbl. 
Mother  (muTH'te),  a.  L  Native;  natural; 
as.  mother  wit;  mother  tongue.— 2.  Acting 
the  part  of  a  mother ;  giving  birth  or  origin 
to ;  originating;  as^  one's  mother  country. 

It  is  the  tHtUur  falsehood  from  which  all  idolatry 
b  derived.  Dr.  ArtMtd. 

Mother  (muTE'dr),  v.t    To  adopts  as  a  son 

or  dau^ter :  said  of  a  woman. 

The  queen  .   .   .   would  have  mtthtrtd  another 
body's  chUd.  H^wtU. 

Mother  (muTH'Ar),  n.  (LO.  moder,  D. 
modder.  Dan.  muader,  G.  mutter— dregs, 
mud,  slime,  ^bc;  allied  to  mud]  A  thick 
slimy  substance  concreted  in  liouors,  par> 
ticulariy  vinegar,  but  different  from  scum 
or  common  lees. 

Mother  (mufH'ArX  v.i  To  become  con- 
creted, as  the  thick  matter  of  liquors ;  to 
become  mothery. 

They  oint  their  naked  Umbc  with  motMertd  tiXL 

Dryden. 

Mother-oell  (muf  H'6r-selX  n.  In  phyeioL  a 
cell  in  which  other  cells  are  generated. 

Mother-Oharoh(mufH'6r-chirch),n.  l.The 
church  to  which  one  belongs.— 2.  The  metro- 
politan church  of  a  diocese.  — S.  The  original 
or  oldest  church ;  specifically,  the  Church  of 
Bome.  by  way  of  eminence  so  designated  by 
its  adherents 

Mother-ooal  (muTR'dr-kOl),  n.  A  popular 
term  for  those  coals  in  which  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  original  vegetable  material, 
imperfectly  mineralized,  is  still  recognisable. 

Mother-coimtnr(muTH'6r-kun-triXfiw  l  a 
countrv  which  has  sent  colonies  to  oUier 
countries:  used  in  speaking  of  it  in  relation 
to  its  colonies.— 2.  A  country  as  the  mother 
or  producer  of  anything. 

Motherhood  (mufe'to-hnd),  n.  The  state 
of  being  a  mother.    Donne. 

MOthenilg(muTH'dr-ingX  n.  A  rural  custom 
in  JSnglimd  of  vtsitina  one's  parents  on  Hid- 
lent  Sunday,  supposM  to  be  derived  from  the 
ciutom  in  former  times  of  persons  visiting 
the  mother-church  on  that  oay.  Called  also 
Midlenting. 

Ill  to  thee  a  limnel  bring 

'Gainst  thou  Ro'st  a  mtUUriMg.         Htrrick. 

Mother-ln-law  (mnVH'Ar-in-laX  n.  1.  The 
mother  of  one's  husband  or  wife.— 2.  A  step- 
mother.   [An  inaccurate  colloquialism.] 

Mother-land  (muTH'^-landX  n.  The 
land  of  one's  origin^  fatherland.    Southey. 

MotherleM  (muTH^6r-lesX  a.  Destitute  of 
a  mother;  having  lost  a  mother;  as^  mother- 
leee  children. 

Motheilineig  (muVH'to-li-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  motherlv. 

Mother-liquor  (muTH'6r-lik-toX  a.  Same 
as  Mother-water. 

Motherly  (muTH'6r-liX  a.  L  Pertaining  to  a 
mother;  as,  motherly  power  or  authority.— 
2.  Beccnning  a  mother ;  tender ;  parental ; 
affectionate;  as,mo<Aer{tflove  or  care.  'The 
motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters.'  .Ad- 
dison. 

Motherlyt  (muVH'Ar-liX  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  mother. 

Th'  air  doth  not  mOktfiy  sit  on  the  earth 
To  hatch  her  seasons.  D«hm€. 

Mother-ljre  (mufH'te-lI),u.  Same  as  Mother- 
water. 

Mother-maid  (muTH'^r-midX  n.  The  Vir- 
gin Mary. 

Thou  shah  see  the  blessed  mothtr-maid 

Exalted  more  for  being  good. 

Than  for  her  interest  m  motherhood.     Dofint. 

Mother-liakedt(muTH'6r-ni-ked),a.  [Comp. 
G.  mt«/ter->iadrt]  Staric  naked;  naked  as 
at  birth. 

Mother-of-pearl  (muTH'dr-ov-i^lXn.  The 
hard  silvery  brilliant  internal  or  nacreous 
layer  of  several  kinds  of  shelly  particularlv 
the  oyster  family,  often  vari^ted  with 
changing  purple  and  azure  colours.    The 
large  oysters  ox  the  Indian  seas  alone  secrete 
this  coat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  render 
their  shells  available  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacture.    The  genus  Heleagrina  fur- 
nishes the  finest  pearls  as  well  as  mother- 
of-pearL    These  shells  are  found  in  the 
greatest  perfection  round  the  coasts  of  Cey- 
lon, near  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
among  the  Australian  seaa  Mother-of-pearl 
is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  particularly 
I    in  inlaid  work,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
'    handles  for  knives,  buttons,  toys,  snuff- 
boxes, Ac    Called  also  Naere. 
Mother-of-thyme  (muTu'^r-ov-tlmX  n.  A 
j    plant  of  the  genus  Thymus.    See  Thtmx. 


Mother  -  queen  (muvH^^kwinX  n*  The 
mother  ox  a  reigning  sovereign;  queen- 
mother. 

With  him  along  is  come  the  motfur^^uttn. 

An  At^  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife.      Shak. 

Mothen  (mmn'^rs),  n.    See  Mothsb- 

WATEB. 

Mother-epot  (mufH'dr-spot).  n.  A  congen- 
ital spot  and  discoloration  of  the  skin.  See 
NJiwa 

Mother-tongne  (muTB'te-tung),  n.  l.  One's 
native  language.— 2.  A  tongue  or  lansuage 
to  which  other  languages  owe  their  ongin. 

Mother -water  (muTu'^r-wn-tdr).  n.  A 
saline  solution  from  which  crystals  have 
been  obtained,  and  which  still  contains  de- 
liquescent salts  and  impuriUea  Termed 
also  Mother-liquor,  Mother-lye,  and  some- 
Umes  Mothen. 

Mother-Wit  (muiH'dr-wit),  n.    Native  wit; 

common  sense. 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  V— 
It  Is  extempore,  firom  my  moOur-wit.       Shak. 

Motherwort  (muTH'dr-w6rtX  n.  A  plant  of 
the  ffenns  Leonurus.  It  is  a  labiate  plant 
whioi  grows  in  waste  places.    See  LSOMU- 

BU& 

Mothery  (muTB'to-IX  a.  Containing  or  of 
the  consistence  of  mother;  resembling  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  mother;  as^  the 
mothery  substance  in  liquors. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  make  die  clearest  liquid  In  the 
worid  both  feculent  and  mothery  I  Stem*. 

Moth-gnat  (moth'natX  n.  A  dipterous  In- 
sect ofUie  genus  Bychoda,  which  have  curi- 
ously-ciliated wings. 

Moth -hunter  (mothHiunt-te),  n.  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  goat-suckers  (Cap- 
rimulgida),  from  moths  being  their  favour- 
ite food. 

Mothmullein,  Mothmullen(moth'mul-In. 
moth'mul-enX  n.  A  common  wayside  plant 
of  the  genus  Verbascum  {V.  Blattario), 
having  yellow  or  white  flowers  tinged  with 
purple. 

Motny  (mothlX  <>•  ^^  ^  moths;  eaten 
by  moths.    '  An  old  motinf  saddle.'    Shak, 

MottflC  (m6-tifikX  a.  [L.  motue,  motion, 
and  faclo,  to  make.]  Producing  motion. 
Dr.  Good.    [Rare.] 

Motile  (mO'al),  a.  Having  an  inherent  power 
of  motion:  applied  to  unconscious  objects, 
as  certain  organs  of  plants;  as,  the  moiHe 
power  of  certain  spores  of  some  algn. 

MotUity  (md-tUl-UX  n.  CapabUity  of  mo- 
tion.   Dr.  Carpenter. 

Motion  (m6'shon),  n.  [L.  moUo,  motionie, 
from  moe0o,m4>tiMn,  to  move.]  1.  The  actor 
process  of  changing  place;  change  of  po- 
sition; the  passing  of  a  body  ^m  one  place 
to  another:  opposed  to  rest. —Laws  qf  motion, 
three  mechanical  axioms  laid  down  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton:— (a)  Every  body  continues 
in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in 
a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
com];>eUed  by  impressed  forces  to  change 
tiiat  state.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  law 
qf  perseverance.  (&)  All  motion  or  change 
of  motion  must  be  proportional  to  the  force 
impressed  in  quantity,  and  must  be  in  the 
diraction  of  that  strakfat  line  in  which  the 
force  is  impressed,  u  is  sometimes  called 
the  tow  q/^  independent,  (e)  To  every  action 
there  is  always  an  equal  and  contrary  reac- 
tion; or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two 
bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppositely 
directed  in  the  same  straight  line.— 2.  The 
power  of  moving.  'Devoid  of  sense  and 
motion.*  ift/ton.— 8.  A  single  act  of  motion; 
a  movement  *  Watching  the  motion  of  her 
patron's  eye.'  Dryden.  'Bach  member  move 
and   every  motion  guide.'    Blaekmore.— 

4.  Movement  of  the  mind  or  soul;  tendency 
of  the  desires  or  passions ;  mental  act;  in- 
ternal impulse;  agitation.  'The  wanton 
stings  and  motionM  of  the  sense.'    Shak. 

Let  every  man  obey  every  good  ttwtUn  rlsinif  In 
his  heart,  knowing  that  every  such  meticm  proceeds 
from  Cod.  Stuik. 

There  Is  a  fire 
And  mMion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  beings  Byron. 

5.  Proposal  made;  proposition  offered;  par- 
ticularly, a  proposition  made  in  a  delibera- 
tive assembly;  the  proposing  of  any  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  an  assembly  or  meet- 
ing; as,  a  motion  is  made  for  a  committee ; 
a  motion  for  introducing  a  bill;  a  motian  to 
adjourn. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys. 
Made  dally  matioH*  tot  our  home  return.     Shak. 

—Motion  in  court,  an  occasional  applica- 
tion to  a  court  of  justice,  by  the  parties 
or  their  counsel,  in  order  to  obtain  some 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc  locA;     g,^;     J,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  CMn;     w,  trig;    wh,  uAig;    zh,  arure.— See  Ket. 
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tail  of  8uch  constanction  as  must  have  ren- 
dered it  a  powerful  oar.  Called  also  if om»- 
taurut. 


Head  ot  J^MtuaHrus  Hqfmanm. 

Mosohatel  (mos'ka-teli  ».  [Fr.  moieatelle, 
from  L.L.  musoatus,  naviog  the  odour  of 
musk.  See  Musk.]  A  plant.  Adoxa  Mot- 
ehattUina,  nat.  order  Caprifoliacese.  It  oc- 
curs in  Britain  and  throughout  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  the  globe,  and  is  a  low  pale 
green  nerb  with  creeping  root-stocks,  ter- 
nately  divided  leaves,  and  a  small  globular 
head  of  pale  green  flowers.  Its  leaves  and 
flowers  smell  like  musk,  and  hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  Mutk-crouifoot. 

M08ChidSB(moBld-ddXn.D<.  [SeeMoscHlTS.] 
A  family  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  familiarly 
known  as  musk-deer,  of  central  and  nor- 
thern Asia.  It  corresponds  to  the  genus 
Moschus  of  Linnaeus.  They  differ  from  the 
ordinary  ruminants  only  in  the  absence  of 
horns,  in  having  a  long  canine  tooth  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  jaw.  which,  in  the  male, 
issues  ^m  the  mouth,  and  finally  in  having 
a  slender  fibula.  These  animals  are  re- 
markably light  and  elegant    See  Musk- 

DBKR. 

Mosohine  (mosldn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Moschides  or  musk-deers. 

MOBOllUS  (moslcus).  n.  [Or.  moschos,  musk.] 
The  musk-deer,  a  genus  of  ruminating  ani- 
mals, allied  to  the  antelopes.  The  M.  mot- 
ehiferxu  (to  which  the  name  is  now  re- 
stricted) yields  the  well-known  perfume 
called  musk.    See  Musk. 

Mosat  (mdz),  v.i.  [Probably  from  root  of 
ineatU$  (which  see).]  A  woM  known  to  be 
used  only  in  the  phrase  to  mote  in  the  chine, 
which  describes  a  disorder  in  horses.  '  His 
horse  .  .  .  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and 
like  to  mote  in  the  chine.'    Shak. 

Kosalft  n.  The  muzzle;  the  mouth  of  a 
beask    Chaucer. 

Moaalld  (m6-zer).  n.  A  species  of  white 
I^nch  wine,  so  named  from  MoteUe,  for- 
merly a  frontier  department  of  France. 

MoalDured  (moak'^).  a.    Decayed;  rotten. 

The  teeth  stand  thin,  or  loose,  or  masktred  at  the 
root.  Gratiger. 

MoBlam  (mozaem).  n.  pi.  Moslems  (moz'- 
lems)  or  Moslemin  (mozlem-in).  [Ar.  mot- 
lem,  mutUm,  a  true  believer,  from  talama, 
to  resign  one's  self  to  Ood.]  A  mussulman; 
an  orthodox  3(ohammedan. 

Modern  (mozlem),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Mohammedans;  Mohammedan. 

They  piled  die  ground  with  Moslem  slain. 

HaUtci. 

Mosllm  (mozlim).  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Mot- 
lem, 

MosUngs  (mozlingz}.  n.  pi  The  thin  shreds 
of  leather  shaved  off  by  the  currier  in  dress- 
ing skins.    Simmondt. 

Mososaurus.    See  Mosasaurus. 

Mosque (moskXii.  {Yr.motquie,  It  mosetiea, 
Sp.  mezquita,  from  Ar.  me^jid,  the  place  of 
aaoration,  from  tajad,  to  adore.]  A  Mo- 
hammedan temple  or  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship. The  architectural  character  of  mosques 
is  usually  peculiar;  the  square  shape,  the 
dome,  the  minaret  from  which  the  muezdn 
call  tne  faithful  to  prayer,  and  the  arched 
Saracenic  gateway  are  common  features. 
Connected  with  almost  every  mosque  is  an 
oj^n  court  and  colonnade,containing  a  foun- 
tain for  ablutions.  The  principal  interior 
decoration  of  mosques  consists  in  the  lamps, 
which  are  numerous  and  singularly  dis- 

Eosed;  the  direction  of  Mecca  is  pointed  out 
y  a  niche  or  recess  called  the  mihrab  (which 
see),  or  by  a  tablet,  inscribed  with  verses  of 
the  Koran.  A  class  of  mosques  are  set  apMUt 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men.  and  with 
many  of  the  larger  there  are  hospitals  and 
public  kitchens  connected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor. 

Mosquito  (moft-k£'td).  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  mot- 
quito,  dim.  from  mosca,  L.  musea.  a  ny.]  A 
name  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 
Culex  and  other  allied  genera  of  insects. 
The  name  probably  originated  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  specifically  designates  the 


Culex  Motquito,  a  species  very  like,  but 
hardly  so  laiige  as  the  conmion  gnat,  having 
a  black  proboscis,  and  streaked  with  silvery 
white  on  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  It 
pierces  the  flesh  by  means  of  its  proboscis, 
which  also  forms  a  siphon,  through  which 
the  blood  flows.  Under  the  name  motquUo, 
travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  de- 
scribed the  insect -pests  which  annoyed 
them.— if ofguito  net»  or  curtaint,  of  gauze, 
are  often  used  to  ward  off  attacks  by  mos- 
quitoes uiwn  persons  reposing  or  asleep.— 
Mowuitojleet  {naut ),  an  assemblage  of  small 
craft. 

Moss  (mosX  n.  [D.  O.O.  and  Dan.  mot,  Sw. 
mosso,  loel.  motif  A  Sax.  me6t,  O.  moot, 
mos^  a  bog.  The  B.  form  mott  seems  de- 
scended from  the  Scandinavian  rather  than 
from  the  A  Sax.  ^nedt,  which  is  represented 
by  provincial  E.  mete,  O.  miet^  mosa.  Cog. 
L.  muteut,  moss ;  Or.  motchot,  any  young 
tender  shoot  of  a  plant;  W.  mwnog,  moss.] 
L  In  hot  a  name  given  to  the  members  of 
a  natural  order  of  small  herbaceous  plants 
(3Iusci)^  having  simple  branching  stems  and 
numerous^  generally  narrow  leaves.  Popu- 
larly, the  term  is  also  applied  to  any  minute, 
smidl-leaved,  cryptogainic  plant,  particu- 
larly the  lichens;  as,  Iceland-moM,  club- 
mott,  rock-moM,  ooral-mow,  ^c.  See  MUSCL 
2.  A  bog;  a  place  where  peat  is  found. 

Moss  (mos),  v.t    To  cover  with  moss. 

Under  an  oak  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity.  SAaJk. 

Moss^Lgate  (mos'ag'&tX  n.  A  kind  of  agate 
havinglntemally  a  moss-like  appearance. 
Called  also  MoM^one. 

Moss-lranker  (mos^ungk-^r),  tt.  A  kind  of 
fish,  same  as  Menhaden. 

Moss-caiiped  (mos'kapt).  a.  Capped  or 
covered  with  moss. 

Moss-clad  (moslclad).  a.  Clad  or  covered 
with  moss.    Ld.  Lyttelton. 

Moss-grown  (mos'grdn).  a.  Oversrownwith 
moss.  'Mott-ffrcwn  towers.*  Snak.  'The 
rude  and  mott-groum  beech.'    Oray. 

Moss-hag  (morhagX  n.  A  pit  or  dough  in 
a  moss,  mire,  or  bog.    [Scotch.  ] 

MossiniiBSS  (mos'i-nes).  n.  The  state  of  being 
mossy,  or  overgrown  with  moss.  '  The  mot- 
nne«s  of  trees.     Soeon. 

Moss-laud  (mosland),  n.  Land  abounding 
in  peat-moss,  but  not  so  much  saturated 
wiu  water  as  to  become  peat,  bog,  or 
morass. 

Moss-pink  (mos'pingk).  n.  A  plant.  Phlox 
tubutata,  found  on  the  rocky  hills  of  the 
Central  States  of  America,  and  often  culti- 
vated for  its  handsome  pink-purple  flowers. 

Moss-rose  (mos'rOz),  n,  A  beautiful  variety 
of  rose,  so  named  from  its  moss-like  calyx. 

Moss-rush  (mos'rush),  n.  A  plant,  Juneut 
Muarrotut,  otherwise  called  Ooote-eom. 

Moss-trooper  (mos'trOp-^rX  n.  The  usual 
appellation  given  to  the  marauders  ui>on 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland  pre- 
vious to  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Tney 
received  their  name  from  the  mosses  so  com- 
mon on  the  borders. 

Mossy  (nios'iX  a.  1.  Overgrown  with  moss; 
abounding  with  moss. 

Old  tree»  are  more  mossy  than  young.     BaccM. 

2.  Like  moss;  as.  a  mossy  appearance. 
Most  (mdst).  a.  superL  of  more.  [A.  Sax. 
m£ett,  iormd-ett,  superL  of  old  positive  md, 
WKMi;  cog.  Ooth.  maittt,  IceL  mist.  D.  and 
Dan.  meett,  O.  meitt.  See  Mork.]  Oreatest 
in  any  way:  (a)  greatest  in  quality,  amount, 
degree,  or  intensity;  greater  than  any  other: 
used  with  singulars.  'In  his  motte  pride.' 
Chaucer.  *l  had  mott  need  of  blessing.' 
Shak. 

Cod's  wrong  is  fMMT  of  aU.  SMaJt. 

(b)  Oreatest  in  number ;  numerous  beyond 
others;  amounting  to  a  considerable  ma- 
jority: applied  to  plurals. 

He  thinks  mast  sorts  of  learning  flourished  among 
them.  /V/r. 

Mast  men  will  proclaim  erery  one  his  own  good- 
ness. Prov.  XX.  6. 

(c)t  Oreatest  in  rank;  chief;  supreme. 

Yet  mauger  Jove,  and  all  his  gods  beside, 

I  do  possesse  the  world's  most  regiment.  Spenser. 

Most  (mdst),  adv.  1.  In  the  gn  r  .st  or  high- 
est, or  in  a  very  great  or  high.  . .  in'ee,  quan- 
tity, or  extent;  mostly;  chiefly,  principally. 

He  for  whose  only  sake. 
Or  mMt  for  his,  such  toils  I  undertake.     Dryden. 

Those  ne.\rest  the  king,  and  m»st  his  faTOurites, 
were  courtiers  and  prelates.  Mitten. 

2.  Used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
form  the  superlative  degree,  as  more  is  to 
form  the  comparative;  as,  mott  vile,  mott 


wicked,  mott  illustrious,  tnotf  rapidly.  Like 
mare  with  comparatives,  it  once  was  often 
used  superfluously  with  superlatives;  thus 
in  Shakspero  we  find  mott  ocldett,  dearest, 
heaviett,  wortt,  <fec.  See  Morb.— TAe  Moat 
High,  the  Almighty. 

Most  (mdst),  n.  [Used  as  a  substitute  for  a 
noun,  when  the  noun  is  omitted  or  under- 
stood. ]  1.  The  greatest  or  greater  number: 
in  this  sense  plural 

Then  b<»an  he  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most 
of  his  migluy  works  were  done.  Mat  xi.  ao. 

2.  Oreatest  value,  amount,  or  advantage; 
utmost  extent  degree,  or  effect:  often  with 
the,  and  in  this  sense  singular.  'Can  do 
mott  of  alL'  SJiak.  '  In  least  speak  mott.* 
Shak. 

A  covetous  man  makes  the  most  of  what  he  has. 
and  can  get.  Sir  H.  L' Estrange. 

at  Highest  in  rank;  greatest  'To  which 
they  all  ropayr'd  both  matt  and  least.' 
Spenter.^At  mott,  or  at  the  mott,  at  fur- 
thest; at  the  outside;  at  the  utmost  extent 

'    Within  this  hour  at  most 
I  will  advise  you.  SMaA. 

A  Spaniard  win  live  in  Irish  ground  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  or  some  months  at  tMe  most.  Bacon, 

Mostahlha  (mos-ta-hfbaX  n.  See  MusTAia 
Moste,t  MosteiLt  v.i.    Must    Chauetr. 
MostlC,  Mostldc  (mos'tik),  n.    Same  as 

Mostly  (mdstli),  adv.  For  the  greatest  part; 
for  the  most  part;  chiefly;  nuonly. 

This  image  of  God,  namely,  natural  reason,  if 
totally  or  mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government 
doth  cease.  Bacon. 

MostO  (mos't6X  «»■  [Sp..  from  L.  muttum, 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.]  Must; 
specifically,  a  preparation  used  for  'doctor- 
ing' wines  of  very  inferior  qualities.  Called 
also  Doctor  (which  see). 

Mostra  (mos'traX  n.  [It]  In  mutic,  a 
direct 

Mostwhat  t  (mdst'whot),  adv.  For  the  most 
part    Spenter;  Uammimd. 

Mot  (mo),  n.  [Fr.  mot,  a  word,  a  motto, 
LL.  muUum,  from  L.  muttio,  to  mutter.] 
1.  A  pithy  or  witty  saying ;  a  bon-mot 

But  in  fact,  Descartes  himself  was  author  of  the 
WMtft— *  My  theory  of  vortices  is  a  philosophical  ro> 
mance.'  .Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

2.t  (Pron.  mot)  A  motto. 
Mot  (mot),  fi.    [A  form  of  tnort]    A  note  or 
blast  on  a  bugle,  as  that  sounded  at  the 
death  of  a  stag. 

Three  mots  on  this  bugle  will.  I  am  assured,  bring 
round,  at  our  need,  a  Jolly  band  of  yonder  honest 
yeomen.  Sir  H^.  Scott, 

MotacU  (mot'a-sil},  n.  [L.  motaeiUa.]  A 
bird  of  the  genus  MotaeiUa  or  wagtail  kind. 

MotaoUla  (mot-a-sil'a),n.  [L.  ,a  wagtail,  from 
moveo,  matum,  to  move.  ]  A  genus  of  dentl- 
rostral  passerine  birds.of  the  sub-family  Mot- 
acillinv  and  family  Sylviadv ;  the  wagtails. 
The  MotaeiUa  of  linnnus  comprehended  the 
nightingales,  wheat-ears,  blue-birds,  wrens, 
and  meaidow-larks,  and,  in  fact,  neariy  all  the 
insessorial  birda 

Motadlllda,  Motadlllntt  (md-ta^'i-dd. 

md'ta-8iMi"n6).  n.  vl.  [From  genus  Mota- 
eiUa.] The  wagtails,  a  sub-family  of  Old- 
World  insessorial  birds,  belonging  to  tiie 
order  Sylviadee.  The  members  are  easily 
distingcushed  by  their  brisk  and  lively  mo- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  great  comparative 
length  of  their  tails,  which  they  jerk  up 
and  down  incessantly— whence  the  Englisli 
name.  Their  flight  is  weak,  and  they  do 
not  hop.  but  run  nimbly  along  the  ground 
after  flies  and  other  insects  on  whidi  they 
prey. 

Motasillte  (md-taz'U-It),  n.  [From  an  Arabic 
word  meaning  to  separate.  ]  One  of  a  numer- 
ous and  powenul  sect  of  Mohammedan  here- 
tics, who  to  a  great  extent  denied  predes- 
tination, holding  that  man's  actions  were 
entirely  within  the  control  of  his  own  wilL 
They  maintained  also  that  before  the  Koran 
had  been  revealed  man  had  already  come  to 
conclusions  regarding  right  and  wrong,  and 
held  extremely  hereticid  opinions  with  re- 
ference to  tbe  quality  or  attributes  of  Deity. 
They  appeared  a  few  generations  after  Mo- 
hanuned,  and  became  the  most  important 
and  dangerous  sect  of  heretics  in  Islam. 
They  are  also  called  Moattalites.  or  those 
who  divest  Ood  of  his  attributes.  Written 
also  MutazUiie. 

Motet  (mdt),yiv  [A.  Sax.  m6t,  ^etn^f, a  meeting, 
an  assembly  for  deliberation,  from  mitan,  to 
meet  See  Moot.]  l.t  An  assembly  or  meet- 
ing, especially  for  deliberation. 

The  monke  was  going  to  Lx>ndon  warde. 
There  to  holde  grete  mete  Ballad  of  Robin  Hood. 


F&te,  filr,  fat.  fftll;       mk,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin.*     n6te.  nut,  mdve;     t&be,  tub,  bnU;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abnne;      y,  Sc  ley. 
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Often  naed  in  oompositton;  m,  folkmote, 

hnrghmoU.—2,  The  pUce  of  tnch  a  meeting ; 

specifloaUv,  a  monnd,  generally  artifldaX 

where  anch  meeting!  were  held. 
Kotet  (m6tX  v.i,  pL  Moten.    A  fonn  of 

Nought,  Might,  or  Jfiut     'Now  mote  ye 

anderatand     Spenttr. 
Moteit  n.   The  note  winded  by  a  hantaman 

on  hii  horn ;  a  mot    Chaucor. 
Kote  (mdtX  n.    [A.  Sax.  fiu><,  a  mote:  D. 

mot,  dott,  tweeplngi;  IceL   moda,  dost 

Comp.  W.  ytmot,  a  q>eck,  a  q>ot.]    A  small 

particle;  anything  proTerbially  nnall;  a 

■pot 

Why  bcholdcst  thou  the  »M«r  that  is  in  thy  brother's 
eyet  Biat.  tH.  :i. 

The  little  metu  ia  the  son  do  ever  stir  thouf(h 
there  be  no  wiod.  Bacon. 

Mote-toell  (mdtlielX  n.  The  bell  which  was 
uaed  by  the  Saxons  to  summon  people  to  the 
court 

noted  (mdt'edX  a.  Containing  motes ;  full 
of  motes.     'The  thick-moted  sunbeam.' 

Mftt^^ii^  (mo-teraX  n.  A  genus  of  fishes 
including  the  whistle-fish. 

Motet  (mo-tet^i  n.  [Fr.,  from  It  moittio,  a 
dim.  of  motio.  See  Motto.]  In  mtaie,  a 
name  applied  to  two  different  forms  of 
oomposiuon:  (a)  a  saered  cantata,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  unconnected  move- 
ments, as  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartette, 
choruses,  fugues,  ^bc  (6)  A  choral  composi- 
tion, usually  of  a  sacred  character,  begiiming 
with  an  introductory  song,  followed  by 
several  fugal  subjects,  the  whole  ending 
with  the  exposition  of  the  last  subject,  a 
repetition  of  the  introducUcm,  or  a  q;)ecial 
final  subject    SpeUed  also  JfoC«tt.  ifoMett 

Moth  (mothX  n.  [A.  Sax.  motJMhe,  D.  mat, 
IceL  vMtH,  Q.  moMe,  Sw.  malX,  a  moth.1 
1.  The  popular  name  of  a  numerous  and 
beautiful  division  of  lepidopterous  Insects, 
readily  distinguished  from  butterflies  by 
their  antenn»  tapering  to  a  point  instead 
of  terminating  in  a  anob,  and  by  their 
being  seldom  seen  on  the  wing  except  in 
the  evening  or  at  nis^t;  hence  the  terms 
crepuscular  and  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  ap- 
pli^  to  them.  (See  Lkpidoptera.)  Among 
the  best  known  species  are  the  silkworm 
moths  {fiowhyx  mori^  (see  BombtxX  and 
the  clothes-moths,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Tinea.  (See  Clothbs-motb.)  The  larva  or 
caterpillar  of  the  last-named  insect  is  noto- 
riously destructive  to  woollen  materials  of 
every  description,  featiiers,  furs,  skins,  Aa , 
imon  which  they  feed,  using  the  material 
also  for  their  cases.  Some  niecies  invade 
the  nests  of  bees,  feeding  on  the  honey,  and 
others  make  great  havoc  in  granaries  and 
malt-housea— 2.  Fig.  one  who  or  that  which 
gradually  and  silentlv  eats,  consumes,  or 
wastes  anything.  *  If  I  be  left  behind,  a 
YiioCJ^  of  peace.'    Shak. 

Moth-Uaght  (moth'bUtX  n.  Species  of 
Aleurodea,  a  genus  of  homopterous  insects 
destructive  to  plants. 

Moth-eat  (moth'dtX  v.t  To  eat  or  yrvs 
upon,  as  a  moth  eats  a  garment  Sxr  T. 
Herbert 

Moth-eaten  (moth'dt-nX  a.  Eaten  by 
moths.    Job  xiiL  2& 

Mothent  (moth'nX  a.  Full  of  moths. 
*  Mothen  parchmentea.'    FuUte, 

Mother  (muTH'6rX  n.  [A  word  common  to 
most  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family 
of  languages,  but  not  found  in  Oothio  or  in 
modem  Welsh:  O.B.  moder,  A.  Sax.  mddor, 
D.  moeder,  Dan.  and  Sw.  moaer,  IceL  mdthir, 
Q.  mutter,  Rus.  matt,  Ir.  matair,  OaeL  ma- 
thair,  L.  mater  (whence  Fr.  mire.  It  Sp.  Fg. 
madre\  6r.  mit/hr,  Skr.  fiwt(4,  motor,  Test, 
mdder,  O.Per.  mdto— mother.  From  a  root 
ma,  to  bring  forth,  to  produce,  the  term.,  as 
in  father,  denoting  an  agent]  L  A  femiale 
parent,  e^>eoially  one  of  the  human  race;  a 
woman  who  has  borne  a  child:  correlative 
to  eon  or  daughter.  It  may  be  used  even  of 
female  plants. — 2.  That  which  has  produced 
anything;  source  of  anything;  generatrix. 
'  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  the  mother  of 
arta  and  eloquence.'  Milten. 

Alas,  poor  country!    ...    It  cannot 

Be  caOed  our  mother,  but  our  grave.       ShaM. 

3.t  Hysterical  passion. 

O.  bow  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart  I  Shak. 

4.  A  familiar  term  of  addreas  or  appella- 
tion of  an  old  or  elderly  woman.— 5.  A  term 
sometimes  given  to  an  abbess,  and  to  other 
females  holding  an  important  position  in 
retifdous  or  semi-relic^ous  insntutions.— 
Mother  Carey'e  ehidten,  a  name  given  by 


sailors  to  the  storm-petrel  and  other  small 
oceanic  q>ecies  of  iMtreL  —  Mother  (ktrey's 
gooee,  the  great  black  petrel  or  gigantic  f  ul- 
mar  of  the  Paciflc.  SeePiTRiL. 
Mother  (muTB'6rX  a.  1.  Native;  natural; 
as.  mother  wit;  mother  tongue.— 2.  Acting 
the  part  of  a  mother ;  giving  birth  or  origin 
to ;  originating;  as,  one's  mother  countiy. 

It  b  the  mOher  falsehood  from  which  all  idolatry 
is  derived.  Dr.  Arnold, 

Mother  (muTH'drX  «.t  To  adopts  as  a  son 
or  dau^ter :  said  of  a  woman. 

The  queen  .   .   .   would  have  mothered  another 
body's  child.  HowtU. 

Mother  (muTH'ArX  n.  [L.O.  modor,  D. 
modder,  Dan.  muader,  6.  fnutfer— dregs, 
mud,  sUme,  ^bc;  allied  to  mud]  A  thick 
slimy  substance  concreted  in  llouors.  par- 
ticuiaily  vinegar,  but  different  from  scum 
or  common  lees. 

Mother  (muTH'ArX  v.i  To  become  con- 
creted, as  the  thick  matter  of  liquors ;  to 
become  mothery. 

They  otnt  their  naked  Umbs  with  mothertd  tiXL 

Dryden. 

Mother-cell  (muTH'dr-selX  n.  In  phyeioL  a 
cell  in  which  other  cells  are  generated. 

Mother-ohur6h(mu7H'6r-chSrchXfk  LThe 
church  to  which  one  belonga.— 2.  The  metro- 
politan church  of  a  diocese.  — S.  The  original 
or  oldest  church ;  specifically,  the  Church  of 
BomcL  by  way  of  eminence  so  designated  by 
its  adherents. 

Mother-coal  (muTH'dr-kdlX  n.  A  popular 
term  for  those  coals  in  which  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  original  vegetable  material, 
imperfectly  mineralized,  is  still  recognizable. 

Moiher-coimtnr(muTH'^kun-trixn.  i.  A 
countrv  which  has  sent  colonies  to  other 
coimtries:  used  in  speaking  of  it  in  relation 
to  its  colonies.— 2.  A  country  as  the  mother 
or  producer  of  anything. 

Motherhood  (muTH'«r-hndX  n.  The  state 
of  being  a  mother.    Donne. 

Motheniur(muyH'to-ingX  n.  A  rural  custom 
in  Englimd  of  visiting  one's  parents  on  Hid- 
lent  Sunday,  supposra  to  be  derived  from  the 
custom  in  former  times  of  persons  visiting 
the  mother-church  on  that  day.  Called  also 
MidtetUing. 

Ill  to  thee  a  simnel  bring 

'Gainst  thou  Ko'st  a  mothering:  Herriek. 

Mother-ln-law  (muVH'dr-in-UX  n>  !•  The 
mother  of  one's  husband  or  wife.— 2.  A  step- 
mother.   [An  inaccurate  colloquialism.] 

MoUier-land  (muTH'^-landX  n-  The 
land  of  one's  oriigin:  fatherland.    Southey. 

Motherleii  (mutH'to-lesX  a.  Destitute  of 
a  mother;  having  lost  a  mother;  as,  mother- 
(Mf  children. 

Motheilineia  (muVH'dr-li-nesX  n.  Quality 
of  being  motherlv. 

Mother-Uquor  (muTH'6r-lik-toX  ^  Bune 
9A  Mother-water. 

Motherly  (muTU'dr-liX  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  a 
mother;  as,  moVterly  power  or  authority.- 
2.  Becoming  a  mother :  tender ;  parental ; 
affectionate;  as,  motherly  love  or  care.  'The 
motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters.'  Ad- 
dieon. 

Motherly  t  (muTH'^r-liX  <idi».  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  mother. 

Th'  air  doth  not  motherly  sit  on  the  earth 
To  hatch  her  seasons,  Donne. 

Mother-lye  (muTH'to-lIX>».  Same  as  if o(Aer- 
loafer. 

Mother-maid  (muTH'6r-midX  n.  The  Vir- 
gin Mary. 

Thou  Shalt  see  the  blessed  mother-maid 

Exalted  more  for  beinf;  good. 

Than  for  her  interest  of  motherhood.     Donne. 

Mother-iiakedt(muTH'dr-ni-kedXa.  [Comp. 
G.  mti/fer-fuiciirf.]  Stark  naked;  naked  as 
at  birth. 

Mother-of-peail(muTH'6r-ov-p6rlXn.  The 
hard  silvery  brilliant  internal  or  nacreous 
layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly 
the  oyster  family,  often  vari^ted  with 
chang^  purple  and  azure  colours.  The 
large  oysters  ox  the  Indian  seas  alone  secrete 
this  coat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  render 
their  shells  available  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacture.  The  genus  Meleagrina  fur- 
nishes tiie  finest  pearls  as  well  as  mother- 
of-pearL  These  shells  are  found  in  the 
greatest  perfection  round  the  coasts  of  Cey- 
lon, near  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Qulf.  and 
among  the  Australian  seas.  Mother-of-pearl 
is  extensively  used  in  the  arta,  particularly 
in  inlaid  work,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
handles  for  knives,  buttons,  toys,  snuff- 
boxes, Ac    Called  idso  Nacre. 

Mother-of-thsrme  (muTH'^-ov-timX  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Thymus.    See  Thymi. 


Mother -queen  (muTH'6r-kwtoX  n>  The 
mother  ox  a  reigning  sovereign;  queen- 
mother. 

With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-^tteim. 

An  At^  stirriiv  him  to  blood  and  strife.      Shah. 

Mothen  (muTH'^rsX  ^    ^^  MOTRxa- 

WATIR. 

Mother-gpot  (muf  n'^-spotX  n.  A  congen- 
ital spot  and  discoloration  of  the  skin.   See 

NJBVU8. 

Mother-tODfae  (mutH'te-tungX  n.  l.  One's 
native  language.— 2.  A  tongue  or  language 
to  which  ouier  languages  owe  their  origin. 

Mother -water  (muTH'6r-w».t6rX  n.  A 
saline  solution  from  which  crystus  have 
been  obtained,  and  which  still  contains  de- 
liquescent salts  and  impuritiea  Termed 
also  Mother4iquor,  Mother-lye,  and  some- 
times Mothers. 

Mother-Wit  (muTH'dr-witX  n.  Native  wit; 
common  sense. 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  9— 
It  is  extempore,  from  my  fnother'^U.       Shah. 

Motherwort  (muTH'te-w^rtX  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Leonnrus.  It  is  a  labiate  plant 
which  grows  in  waste  places.    See  LSONU- 

Mothery  (muTH'^-iX  a.  Containing  or  of 
the  consistence  of  mother;  resembling  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  mother;  as^  the 
mothery  substance  in  liquors. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  hi  the 
worid  both  feculent  and  mothery  I  Sterne. 

Moth-cnat  (moth'natX  n.  A  dipterous  In- 
sect of  the  genus  Bychoda,  which  have  curi- 
ously-ciliated wings. 

Moth -hunter  (moth'hunt-^rX  n.  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  goat-suckers  (Cap- 
rimulgidfeX  from  moths  being  their  favour- 
ite food. 

Mothmnllein,  Mothmiillen(moth'muMn, 
moth'mul-enX  f^  A  common  wayside  plant 
of  the  genus  Verbascum  (F.  Blattaria\ 
having  yellow  or  white  flowers  tinged  with 
purple. 

Mothy  (moth'iX  f^  P^  of  moths;  eaten 
by  moths.    '  An  old  mothy  saddle.'    Shak. 

ICotlflO  (mO-tifikX  a,  [u  motue,  motion, 
and  /ado,  to  make.]  Producing  motion. 
Dr.  Good.    [Kare.) 

Motile  (md'til),  a.  Having  an  inherent  power 
of  motion:  applied  to  unconscious  objects, 
as  certain  organs  of  plants ;  as,  the  motile 
power  of  certain  spores  of  some  alga. 

MotUi^  (md-tU'i-ti).  n.  Capability  of  mo- 
tion.   Dr.  Carpenter. 

Motion  (mO'shonX  n,  [L.  motio,  motionie, 
from  moveo,  motum,  to  move.]  1.  The  actor 
process  of  changing  place;  change  of  po- 
sition; the  passing  of  a  body  from  one  place 
to  another:  opposed  to  reet.—Lawe  qf  motion, 
three  mechsinical  axioms  laid  down  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton:— (a)  Every  body  contmues 
in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in 
a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
com];>eued  by  impressed  forces  to  change 
that  state.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  law 
qf  pereeveranee.  (&)  All  motion  or  change 
of  motion  must  be  |nt>portional  to  the  force 
impressed  in  quantity,  and  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  that  strught  line  in  which  the 
force  is  impressed.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  law  qf  independence,  (e)  To  every  action 
there  is  always  an  equal  and  contrary  reac- 
tion; or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two 
bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppositely 
directed  in  the  same  straight  line.— 2.  The 
power  of  moving.  'Devoid  of  sense  and 
motion.'  ifiJtoTk— 8.  A  single  act  of  motion; 
a  movement.  '  Watchinglhe  motion  of  her 
patron's  eye.'  Dryden.  'Each  member  move 
and   every  motion  guide.'    Blaekmore.— 

4.  Movement  of  the  mind  or  soul;  tendency 
of  the  dedres  or  passions;  mental  act;  in- 
ternal impulse;  agitation.  'The  wanton 
stings  and  motione  of  the  sense.'    Shak. 

Let  erery  man  obey  erery  good  motion  rising  In 
his  heart,  knowing  that  erery  such  motion  proceeds 
from  Goo.  South. 

There  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  wiU  not  dwdl 
In  its  own  narrow  being/  Byron. 

5.  Proposal  made;  proposition  offered:  par- 
ticularly, a  proposition  made  in  a  delibera- 
tive assembly;  the  proposing  of  any  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  an  assembly  or  meet- 
ing;  as.  a  motion  is  made  for  a  committee ; 
a  motion  for  introducing  a  bill;  a  motion  to 
adjourn. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys. 
Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return.     Shak. 

—Motion  in  court,  an  occasional  applica- 
tion to  a  court  of  Justice,  by  the  parties 
or  their  counsel,  in  order  to  obtain  some 


ch,  cAain;     th,  Sc.  loeh;     g,go;     J.>ob;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  tdg;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  Ket. 


HOVLD 


rule  or  order  of  oaart  vhlcb  bocoma  neom- 
■UT  In  the  pragrflH  of  a  caoH.  Sucb  m 
Uoiu  tin  elthsr  of  m  c<t1I  or  crimliwl  nRtor 
At  Ths  aoDua  or  peroepUn  tualtlM  c( 
lectlrelT.  ■  Dtii«i  mnd  minsrml*  tint  weaki 
motion.'  5hat.— T.t  Apuppet-ahowcirinii)- 
pet 

S.  In  muiic,  tha  dlrecUon  In  which  tbe  hir- 
EDonk  perU  more  vlth  reUUon  to  sach 
other.  Similar  or  diricl  nwfion  1i  ffheu  txo 
or  more  parti  mOTO  in  the  ume  dlrecUoii 
either  by  ilngle  degreei  or  by  Iklpi;  ctm- 
trary  nulwn  li  whSD  parta  move  In  oppoalte 
dlrectJona;  oUi^ua  motion  ^  when  oaa  part 
Temalaa  at  the  aams  pitch  aootber  rJH*  or 
talla— tL  In  the  jbuaru.  the  change  ol  place 

Hition  which  from  certain  att,'—'-  - 

laUns.    It  can 

ide  which  prepaiea 

. , 1  change,  and  thera- 

fOr*  dlffen  from  acKDn.~lo.  In  Ti»d.  evaca- 
■tlon  ot  the  Inteathw;  alvlne  dlacharga. 
Motton  (mfihon),  e.t  l.  To  make  a  dgnl- 
flcant  niotloo  or  geatnre  for  guidance,  aa 
with  IJie  hand  or  head;  aa,  to  motion  a  per- 
•on  to  ■  leat  —  S.  To  propoH ;  to  more. 
[Rap8.1 


M.aaan(o 


^■L 


-C  To  make  propoaal;  to  offer  plana. 

■oUonw  (■nO'ation-tr),  n.    A  Dwver.    Bot- 
]IOtlOIim(Die'ihon-lat),n.    OuewhoDUkea 


a  motloQ,    Milton. 


Kotln 


hon-ki),  a. 


iffllT). 


Ing  to  more;  ai,  atnolin  argument.— Jfn- 
b'H  poudT  or /orctf.  tha  whole  power  or  forca 
aotlng  upon  anr  bodr  or  quantity  of  matter 
to  more  It 

Kottre  (.affUit,  n.  [Ft.  motif,  trom  I. 
, —    . ,  It,  8p,  „a  pg, 

'--'■a  to  action: 


4  PreralUng  daaign ;  ipeclflcally,  (a)  In 
Tnuiie,  tbe  theme  or  leading  lubjac^  which 
la  reprodnced  and  varied  thronghoat  tbe 
irbole  conne  ol  a  compotltlan.  Called 
alki  Mctbao.  li)  In  the  fim  art),  the  pre- 
nlllng  Idea  in  tbe  mind  of  an  artlit,  to 
~     h  he  endMToura  to  give  eiprvNlon  In 


bliwo^ 


ISL'^ 


9rii.   iDcenttre,    incitement,   Inducement 

Mo«T»(mO'ilT),ii.t.    To  lapply  a  motlTt 
to  or  lor;  to  prompt 
VotlTelMI  (mytlT-leaX  a.     Harlng  no  mo 


l[otlTO(mG-t£>a),».    [It]    lnniu>ic,aame 
aa  MotiK. 
Hotlsy  (moiniX  a.    pT.  mudliie.  a  changii» 

Uiu,  a'itain.  ahna.    VoUb  li  closely' con 


nl  coloura  li 


a  modejl  atyte.      Drydryi 


nia.  Or,  fat,  tnU: 


n  Blaring  con- 

ir  exhihltluK  a 

fUTcnifled:  as. 
'Scannlug  tbe 


of  Tarlooa  coloon:  the  n 


HencB-t  A  (ooL     "Will  joq  be  muiled. 

motlrj/r    Sliali. 
HotL^-iDlniled  (rnotU-m  Ind-MIX,  a.^  HaT; 


In  motley;  toolith.  'The  motley- mirutai 
gentleman.'  Shot. 
Mot-mot  (motmot).  n  A  beauUful  Sooth 
American  Aiclroatral  bird  of  tbe  geuui  Mo- 
moCm  or  Frlonllai,  about  the  aize  ot  a  tar. 
with  a  long  tail,  the  two  middle  faathart  of 

tance  near  tbe  eitremlty.  Uiese  baiBB  re- 
mored,  it  li  aald,  by  the  bird  Itaelt  Tbe 
beak  is  lernted  on  the  margin ;  hence  tbe 
name  prioniitt  (Or.  prien,  a  taw).  They 
are  found  generally  In  palra  tn  Wie  deep 
wood*,  and  are  aauly  recognized  by  their 
note,  tnol-mM,  alow^  repeated.  Spelled 
Blao  Momot. 
Koto  (mO'lA),  n.  In  vuaic,  (a)  motion;  the 
direction    in   which   tha  harmonic   puta 

See  ifonoji.  a.    (1)  Eneim;  splrtt;  at.  coii 
moto.  with  energy  or  ipiilt 
Bloton  (ma'ton).  n.     A  tmall  pUte  covering 
the  armpiti  of  a  knight,  need  when  pute- 

Ttobat ItBli'UrJ.n.  |L..amoirer,In>inin0Ma. 
to  mot&J  One  who  or  that  which  imparta 
moUon;  a  •ource  or  originator  of  meclianl- 


OlTing  motion:  irapart- 
led  Bcliona  hi  tha  nuEor 

d),  a.    Same  aa  JTetery. 


, leaipathiL. 

Hottnpatliy  (mo-tor'pa-lhl),  n.    JL.  mirfor, 

amovar.andur ^atAot,iulferlng.]  Inrn^d- 

klnatipalhy  (which  lee). 
Kotory  (maWil).  a.     OMnc  motion;  aa, 

motors  muadea     Ray. 
Hotlt  (motv  ptet  from  nuM.  Did  mete;  did 

""*"'"    l^l^m).  n.    lit!     Same  a* 

le  (moti),  n.    [Sea  Motliy.)    A  terra 


ployed  in  cablnet-wark  that  liave  a  mottled 
aurlaca  when  pollahed,  and  to  the  charao- 
lerlitic  coloration  which  the  aurface  ai- 
biblta.  In  mahogany  leyeral  kind!  of  mottle 
are  diatinguiihed.  aa  itcpowltlt,  jMdJe- 
moltlt,  ram-mottlt,  pittm-motiii,  jwonct- 
motUe. 

Honie{mDt'lVe.C  Tomartwithipoteor 
blotcbei  of  dllTerent  cotonn  or  nhadea  ol 
colour :  to  blotch ;  (o  Tarlenta ;  to  cloud. 
'  Boughs  groteaque  monk  wTth  maiy  (hadee 
the  orchud'i  ilope.'    Southey. 

ltl>ttl«d(mot1d}.]i.  anda.  Spotted:  vuie- 
gated;  marked  with  blolchta  of  ooloor,  ot 
unaqnai  intensity,  passing  insanilbly  into 

MotUa-lkaad  (mot'l-fiatl  a.     Baying  a 


d  faci 


it'iaVn,     [It  motto  (Tr.  mot 
n  I,L  muiium,  a  word,  trom 


Upa.)    . 


pithy  sentence 


ced  with  < 


PlUV  -- 
tenoVof  Uiat  to  which  it  li  aUached~(u  an 
eiaay  or  treatlae),or  adopted  as  eipresaive  ot 
one's  guiding  idea  or  principle,  or  appended 
to  a  device  or  coat  of  arma  In  Kit.  the 
motto  la  carried  on  a  scroll,  alluding  to  the 
bearing  or  to  the  name  of  the  hearer,  or  ex- 

Sreaslng  some  Important  Idea  la  atrfctness 
le  motto  should  Dear  allusion  to  some  thing 
in  tbe  scblenmcnt:  bat  In  modem  tlmee. 
the  taking  of  it  reita  entirely  with  tbe  fancy 
of  tbe  bearer,  and  it  may  be  changed  at 


Mottoad  (moVlM).  a.     Having  am 

l(U»e«(mot't6-kiKs).B.pl 

wrapped   In   fancy   paper 
of  fove'poeli7.  mottbea,  A 

mofti).  o.  FuU  ot  m— 


of  motea.  'The  maUu  diut-reek  raited  by 
the  workmen.'    B.  Miller.    [Scotch.] 

■IiniCmakn.     Uouth.    [Scotch.) 

Hmuill  (mooch),  e.i.  [A  variant  or  cloaelT 
allied  torni  of  mich.  mielu.  Bee  Miche.) 
To  live  a  aort  ol  semi-vagabond  life,  selling 
"  ' '  '  sther  wild  produce,  and 

wltbout    a    fixed 


muned  trom  a 
'  Inquisitor  of  the  faith '  da  Mouchj/,  wh 
was  especially  ssaloDS  sgiiinstthe  ralormen 
who  in  return  cooterred  this  title  on  blssnt 
ordinate  sidea)  A  police  spy.  [A  fTenc 
term  of  contempt,] 

HondiaT  (mouch'ar),  n.  One  who  mouchei 
one  who  Uvea  a  semi-yagabond  Ufa  salUa 
wUd-tlowen,  blackberries  an 


lie  gauertng. 


s;^^',' 


,~rB:;ir5 


Moucliette  (mO-ahet).  n.   [Fr.l    InarcA.  tha 

the  larmier  or  drip, 
lOir  (mosh-wi^r),  n.    [Fr.  maueAoir, 
moveker,  to  wipe  tbe  nose,  from  L 
mucut,  the  mucua  ot  the  nose.]    A  hand- 
kerchief. 

Kondlwarp,  BfOOdlwart  (mou'dl-warp, 
mau'dl-wort),  n.  Tbe  mould  warp  or  mole. 
(Scotch; 

Moufflon,  MOUSon  (mOrionV  n.  [Ft.  mou- 
/on,  probably  from  O.  mufti,  a  dogor  other 
anhnal  with  large  banging  Upa.]  The  Ovit, 
or  CaproBit.  Mitfimon,  an  animal  of  the 
abeep  hind,  inhabiting  tbe  mountainona 
parts  of  Conlca.  Sardinia,  and  Greece.  It 
IS  about  tbe  aiie  ol  a  imall  lallo*-deer.  and. 
although  covered  with  hair  instead  ol  wool. 


to  any  other  animal,  both  In  regard  to  its 
boms  and  ita  general  conformaScn.  11  is 
by  nature  antremcly  wild.  The  Armenian 
moufHun  is  O.  orientalU- 

KOBght  (moot),  tbe  pret  of  O.K.  moice.  to- 
be  sole,  A.  Sax.  rmigan,  apaiullal  form  with 
nHioan=E.  may.  Might  la  now  alone  used 
in  literary  English. 

Hould  (mAldX  n.  (A,  Sai.  molda.  moold. 
earth,  dust;  cog.  O.Frla  moUe,  IceL  mold, 
Dan.  muld,  D.  fmifde.  movdt,  mould,  earth, 
trom  verbid  rooC  aean  In  Oath,  wioian.  L, 
moln,  to  grind,  the  root  whence  mul  cornea, 
see  Ueal.  and  eomp.  ilmilar  eonneetion  of 
^nd  with  emind.  In  meaning  I  It  aeema 
more  cloaely  connected  with  worda  anoh 
Dan.  mol,  mould.  D.  msl,  mul,  mould. 


Hence— £.  The  matter  of  which  anything  I 
tamed;  compoalng  subMance:  material 


growth  ol  a  low  type.  Mpeclally  one  ol  such 
vegetable  organisms  ss  appear  on  arllclea 
_.  ....  _..__  ....  — -[locWd.  decaying mat- 


hlch  lie  long  In  1 
alandveiget)3>letli 


pine,  pin:       nOte.  not  n 


■OIllKmaid),  nc  1.  TocanBi  u>hiuu»;> 
DiCHiliI ;  u.  dunp  nuvUi  oh»eM.— 1.  la 
com  with  moutdor  kIL     CsHtruA. 

Koold  (mdldi  v.i.  To  coDtnct  mould;  to 
becume  mouldy.     'And  iMknl  muU  will 


dim.  ot  nodw,  ■  mMUin.  (B«e  UoDK.) 
Tbt  it  Mtmi  nol  propcTlj  to  bekais  to  the 
word  In  ^tiih.)  1.  Tha  mitiii  In  whlcb 
■nrthiog  it  cut  and  nctiiti  Iti  roira. 
UDDld>  wn  ot  nriow  klndt  Mooldi  (w 
cutlng  cunoD  uid  TuioDi  tsimIi  Ar«  ooin< 
poMd  a[  iain«  KHdsa  ol  euth.  putieululr 
cliT-  Uonldi  for  other  purpoifla  coulit  of 
■  ctrlt]'  In  unH  tp«ciet  of  mtM,  cat  or 
tanned  lo  lite  ahin  dmlanHl,  or  mre  othar- 
wIh  lomwd,  ncD  for  lla  tarticuUr  UM. 
Henee— 1.  A  term  ot  nrj  tenenl  ippUci- 
UoD  to  pmttcmi  for  working  bf,  where  the 
ontllne  ol  the  thing  to  be  made  bu  to  be 
ulapted  to  thBt  of  the  pattern,  and  alio  to 
TnHoiu  tool*  cODtalnlDg  hallow  catltlee, 
either  for  cutlns  In,  or  producing  Tarloua 
tormi  b^f  percluMon  or  compimdoa.  Ship- 
ire  of  the  Dnt  kind:  gUilen-,  plumbaia', 
and  paper-maken'  ol  the  Kcond  Shak- 
■pere  aua  the  word  to  deilgnate  the  bodj 
■a  gluing  (hapelo  the  gannenti.  MatM\ 
L  S,  lt6.— S  Cait;  form:  ihape:  character. 
'Ualeaij'ouweteof  oeDtlet,  milder  inouJd.' 
Stat.  ■Crowned  with  an  archltraTe  of  an- 
tique mould.'  Popt. — 4.  In  anoC.  a  nwTB 
oecnpled  by  a  cartUigJnoiu 
'"-  ikun  of  th(  •-• 


aa  the  fiUtt.  emut.  litM,  rtnula.  Second, 
the  eurvut  ai  the  aatragtu  or  booti.  Hie 
Coruf.  the  oaHOe.  the  mojler-rcnind,  ovAq, 
or  ecAiiuia     ThM,  the  eonipDtlli,  a<  the 

the  Murf^'or  iToMld, 
nowa  by  many  other 
lan  atchltectore  theae 

clrciei,  wUle  iiTGnclaD  architecture  they 
~LreIonn>do(M>ipeeoDlDWcUon,  and  aome- 
Imea  Uie  ovolo,  which  In  Boman  archltec- 
nre  It  a  quarter  of  a  drcle,  la  In  Oreclan 
Lrchlteoture  ao  all^tly  ( .>--'-  i-u-. 


Iheie  Dunildbig*  are  freqi 


'edia  to  belittle 

-lined  face.     All 

nquantb  enriched  by 
their  effect      In  the 

Tcry  great  direnlty  in  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment ol  the  monlduiga.  iDtheHonoani^le 
the  mouldinn  conalat  atmoat  entirely  of 
roonda  and  boUowa,  variooilj  combined 


with  iplayi  and  ailet*: 
tUrity  of  tbi>  tCyle  li 


ally  EnflUi  nyto. 
a  itdklng  pecu- 
gllnca.    In  the 


, _ ^  _jnibrane  In 

the  ikun  of  the  tatna  or  new-bom  child, 
■Itnated  at  the  anglea  of  the  bonea  ol  the  | 

ol  piece)  of  vellum  or  a  like  •ubatance.  laid 
orer  (me  another,  between  which  tbe  leavea 
of  gold  are  laid  for  the  third  or  final  beat-  , 


MmiU-midl*  (mildlan-dl),  n.    A  candle 
(mtld'trX  n.     One  who  monldi  or 


amployed  In  mak'  , „_  . ., 

'Unthinking,  oTerbearlDE  people,  wl 
Mt  np  tor  retonnent  and  new  nuuj 


mobld.)  1-Taturntodnat  Iqrnatural  decay; 
to  waate  away  by  a  gradtuU  Hpantlon  of  the 
Monpoiient  partlclea.  without  the  preaence 
_. ._  -ninjbig.  (o  perlah.     'Wht- 


■oaldHT  (mAtd'«r-l),  a.    Partaking  ol 
like  noald.     Lmdon. 


raAldlo^  n.    l.  Anything  ci 
or  anything  (ormod  a*  It  b) 


alcal  archltectnre 
ch,  (Aaln; 


ibi,  lintali,  Ac. 
mouldinn  are  i 
FlritToie  r^ 


nicceedlng  atyle,  the  early  Engllih,  the 


iter&? 


bytha  ^traduction  of  tbe 
iwf  preyall  and  ua 


fnaaUing.    jn  the  ] 

and  otten  ihallov _      . 

mouldinn  are  In  genual  chari 

being  flattar  and  mm  effectlTe  than  thi 

^ ..„  —i.j     Ti, idinn  ol  tne 

id  with 


pita), 
-ig  mould. 


period.    The 
■■■■.■■■-,  ■""  J — ■'"—■—  - 

■Oiildllll-tMaid  (mSld'big-bard}, 

FOLIAW-BOAHD, 

HanUtDf-tnlll  (maidlng-mU),  n. 

mill  or  ihaplng  mill  for  umber. 
IbmUliic  -  pluM  ( mflld '  Ing  -  plA 

plane  need  in  forming  mouldlngi. 
llmillllllf  wntl  (maid'lng-iand),  t 

for  Die  in  a  foundir.  " 

Mmld-lon (laOld' lofty n.   Alargeroomlna 

■hi  p-taultding  yard  in  which  the  aeianl  parta 

ot  a  ihlp  aredrawn  oat  In  thelrpioper  dlmen  - 

■ioiM  from  tbe  '  coDitiucUon  drawinga.' 

Called  alio  jr<KleIIf»-litn. 
Konld-ftOII*  (mCld'it&i),  n.    Tbe  Iamb 

■loDe  ot  a  door  or  window. 
HOnld-tliniiar  (mSld'tem-tr).  n.    A  maker 

of  metal  frame*  or  (bapei.    Siinnumdt. 
Konld-WUT  (mflld'wurp),  n.     LA.  Sai. 

nddt,  earth,  mould,  and  iKOrvan.  to  lutiL 

See  MoLK  ]    A  mala. 

[mOldU  a. 

lid:  mildewy.      ... 
in  mouldy  rogue. '    Shak. 


la  mould  or  grow  mouldy. 


Pivf.  J.  D.  Forba. 

llnica  (m(nlD-i)).  ».  \Vi.  mavliiuui. 
UOUUN.]  The  operaUon  of  twiiting 
doubUng  raw  allk;  the  last  dreiilng  iff 


milt,  n 


dreulngttf 
[Wm.  ol  Ft. 
*c.— a 


.   apparattii  carried   at    the  girdle  of 

up  their  bowi.     See  Cbos9-bow.— S.  A  kind 

oftomitUe;    QoedrieS. 
Honlg,  n.    See  Moou. 

Mnula  MnltlmAltViil   lO.B. mOUtf. nUlMC, 
I.  aa  in  eouU),  like 


7HW[(thethaiinl 
muiUn.  01.0.  > 


It  the  I 


athen 


birds,  but  Other  aulnii 


eMnv.  Toihedor 
,  akin,  homi.  i£c.,  aa 
other  uilraala  do;  tii  mew.  Hie 
lonly  uied  with  reeard  to 
luali,  Bucb  ai  crabs  and 
luuiien,  wDiGu  ajied  tbair  entire  ehella. 
froge  and  lerpcnta,  whlcb  cast  their  aklni, 
and  deer,  which  ahed  their  bomi,  are  also 
said  to  moult. 

lIoult,H01t(mait),  «.L    To  shed  or  cait, 
a*  feathery  hair,  ikln,  and  tha  like. 


Moult,  Holt  (melt),  n.     Tha  ihe. 
chaDglDg  ot  feather*  In  blrdi  or  o 

■Imilteit  1  (mGlt'en),  a.     Hating  i 
being  in  tha  state  ot  moulting, 
winged  grlflln  and  a  novlUn  raven 

Hmm,!  «.£     Tobeable;  may;  mi 


Sh£. 


To  chew. 

Honnd  (mound),  n.  [A.  Sai.  and  0.  winnd, 
a  defence,  but  the  word  hai  probably  been 
Indnencad  both  aa  to  lortn  and  meaalng  by 
inounl.]  1.  An  artificial  eleratlon  of  earth; 
originally,  aomtthlng  raised  as  a  dcteni 
f orXlflcatlon,  uauallyabankof  earth  or  il 


loo  hating  the 
appearance  of  having  been  raised  artUU 
clally;  ahlllock;  aknoa 


mound;  loadd  abanler, , 

'  Heaped  hllli  that  mound  the 


To_fortl()'  with  a 


mt'ind  ouj  Mi.\fy%.      I>tajflBH. 


Howid-Uld  (mound-b«td), 

n.    See  UiaATOti[i>.B. 
und'ed).p.  and  a.    Posaesaing 
ped  like  a  mound.   [Poetical,] 


•iicuisfrr-  of  EiiEEEth  uoEi.  plAyi,  vul  vtUn,  u 
■  rnnD  could  «f  II  bp.  Tlmrtfrtiy. 

Hount  (monnt),  n.  [A.  Bai.  munf,  Fr. 
numl,  a  mount,  both  from  L  mom,  nienfir, 

pTVmitieTt,  and  signifying  eminence.]  1.  A 
high  hlU;  amounUln;  now  chiefly  poettcol. 
or  used  [or  mounlain  to  form  a  proper 
name;  as,  Mmint  Veenvlaii  Jfwnt  sLat 

tJw"hi'torf;T^o"7'l^MjfLlS'ih^£d^ 


m,  8c.  lodt;      g.  ga\     ],  job: 


,  Ft  ton:      ng,  alng: 


»,»ig;   wh. 


Us:  >!>. 


JCn. 
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2.  A  mound ;  a  bulwark  for  offence  or  de- 
fence. 

Hew  ye  down  trees,  and  cast  a  mmmt  wainst 
Jerusalem.  Jer.  Vi.  6. 

8.  In  fcrL  a  cavalier  (which  seeX— 1  In  her. 

the  representation  of  a  mound  or  elevated' 

ground  covered  with  grass  occupying  the 

bottom  or  base  of  the  shield.    It  is  usually 

represented  bearing  a  tree.  When  depicted 

green  it  is  usually  called  a  nwunt  vert^ 

Mownt  grieeed,  or  in  degreet,  mounts  cut  in 

the  form  of  steps.  —Mount  nurnnted,  a  mount 

with  a  hill  upon  it —6.  Any  material,  as  card- 

bosrd,  on  which  a  picture  or  other  drawing 

is  mounted,  set,  or  fixed.— a  The  oppor- 

tunity  or  means  of  mounting  or  of  putting 

one's  self  on  horseback ;  hence,  a  horse  and 

all  the  appurtenances  necessary  for  riding. 

*I  have  got  a  capital  mount'    Diekem.— 

7.t  [Comp.  the  term  mont-de-pUU.]  A  bank 

or  fund  of  money. 

Mount  (mount),  v.l     [Fr.  monter,  from 

mont,  a  hilL    See  MOUKT.]    1.  To  rise  on 

high ;  to  go  up;  to  ascend :  with  or  without 

tip.    '  Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  m(mnti. ' 

l^nnyson. 

Doth  the  eagle  numni  14^  at  thy  command? 

Job  xxxix.  37. 

She  mustered  up  cour^pe  to  look  her  strai&;ht  in 
the  face,  and  a  trille  of  colour  moutUed  to  her  face. 

W,  Black. 

2.  To  tower ;  to  be  buOt  to  a  great  altituda 

Though  Babylon  should  mount  m/ to  heaven.  .  .  . 
yet  from  me  shall  spoilers  come  unto  her.  saith  the 
Lord.  Jer.  U.  53. 

8.  To  get  on  or  upon  anything  ^  speciflcallv, 
to  get  on  horseback;  as,  to  mount  and  ride 
away.— 4.  To  amount;  to  attain  in  value: 
of  ten  with  up;  as,  the  expenses  soon  mounted 
up  to  a  large  sum. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account. 
Make  fair  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mtuttt.  Pope. 

Mount  (mountX  v.t,    1.  To  raise  aloft;  to 
lift  on  high. 
Wbat  power  is  it  which  moHmts  my  love  so  high? 

2.  To  ascend  to ;  to  climb  up  to  or  upon ; 
to  place  one's  self  upon  (something  elevated) ; 
as,  to  mount  a  throne ;  to  moutU  a  horse.— 

3.  To  furnish  with  horsesi 

Of  these  (horses)  he  chose  the  fairest  and  the  best 
To  moitHt  the  Trojan  troop.  Drydtn, 

4.  To  put  on  or  cover  with  something  neces- 
sary, useful,  or  ornamental  Thus,  to  mjount 
a  sword  is  to  furnish  it  with  a  hilt,  scabbard, 
A:c;  to  mount  a  map  is  to  attach  it  to  canvas, 
<&c. ;  to  mount  a  diamond  is  to  set  it  in  frame* 
work ;  to  mouni  a  picture,  to  fix  it  in  a  frame 
of  cardboard  or  some  other  material.— 5.  To 
carry :  to  be  furnished  with;  as,  a  ship  of  the 
line  mount*  seventy-four  guns;  afortmotifU* 
a  hundred  cannon.  —6.  To  prepare  for  use;  to 
make  ready  for  some  particular  purpose  or 
sendee ;  as,  to  mount  a  cannon,  that  is,  to 
put  it  in  position;  to  mount  a  loom. 

Let  France  and  England  moUMi 
Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths.  Shak. 

—To  mouixt  guards  to  take  the  station  and 
do  the  duty  of  a  sentineL 

Mountable(mountfa-bl),a.  Capable  of  being 
ascended  or  mounted. 

Mountain  (moun'tin  or  moun't&nX  n. 
[O.E.  munteyn,  monteyne,  mountaigne, 
Ac.,  O.Fr.  muntaine,  montaigne,  Fr.  mon- 
tagne,  from  a  L.  L.  adjective  montaneus,  from 
L.  mons,  montis,  a  mountain.]  L  A  large 
mass  of  earth  and  rock  risins  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  the  earth  or  adjacent  land;  an 
elevated  mass  higher  than  a  hilL  Mountains 
are  seldom  insulated  or  detached,  their  gen- 
eral disposition  being  in  groups  or  extended 
ranges  called  chains,  having  their  bases  in 
contact  and  their  axis  continuous  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  country,  as  the  Alps, 
the  Himalayas,  the  Urals,  the  Qrampiuis. 
&c.  The  highest  mountidn  in  the  world  Is 
Mount  Everest,  one  of  the  Himalaya  ranffe, 
which  is  29,002  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Mountains  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  climate  of  a  country,  and  subserve  im- 
portant uses  in  the  economy  of  nature,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  water  svstem 
of  Uie  world.— 2.  Something  resembling  a 
mountain  hi  being  large;  something  very 
large. 

I  will  in  the  interim  undertake  one  of  Hercules' 
labours,  which  is  to  bring  Signior  Benedick  and  the 
lady  Beatrice  into  a  moufUaiM  of  affection  the  one 
with  the  other.  SMaJk. 

3.  A  Species  of  wine. 

Very  little  old  mauMtuim  or  Malaga  sweet-wine  b 
grown.  Redditi^. 


—  The  Mountaiti,  in  French  hisL  a  name 
applied  to  the  extreme  democratic  party 
in  the  first  French  revolution,  so  called 
because  they  occupied  the  highest  benches 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  National  (Conven- 
tion met  The  term  is  still  used  to  desig- 
nate the  more  pronounced  section  of  the 
democratic  party. 

Mountain  (moun'tin  or  moun'tan),  a. 
L  Pertaining  to  a  mountain;  found  on 
mountains ;  growing  or  dwelling  on  a  moun- 
tain; as,  mountain  air;  mountain  pines; 
mountain  goats.  — 2.  Like  a  mountain  in 
size ;  vast ;  mighty.  '  The  high,  the  moun- 
tain majesty  of  worth.'    Byroji. 

Mountaln-aah  (moun'tin-ash),  n.  A 
British  treep  Pyrue  Aueuoariat  nat.  order 
Rosacea.  It  is  also  called  Quiek-beam  and 
Bowan-tree.  It  is  a  beauUful  tree,  with 
smooth  branches,  panicles  corymbose,  white- 
flowered,  with  downy  stalks,  fruit  scarlet, 
acid,  and  austere.  In  Scotiand  and  Wales 
it  frequently  attains  a  considerable  size. 
Malic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  berries, 
and  the  wood  is  used  for  tools.  In  America 
the  name  is  givMi  to  the  Pyrue  or  SoHntt 
amerieana. 

Mountain -avens  (moun'tin-av-anz),  n. 
A  plant,  Druaa  oetopetala.    See  Drtas. 

Mountain -Darometer  (moun'tin-ba-rom'- 
et-^X  ^  ^  barometer  adapted  for  mea- 
suring the  heights  of  mountains.  See 
Baroxbter. 

Mountain-blue  (moun'tin-blil),  n.  A 
native  carbonate  of  copper,  which  is  liable 
to  change  its  tint  to  green  if  mixed  with  oil. 

Mountun-hramUe  (moun'Un-bram-bl),  n. 
A  name  of  the  cloudberry. 

Mountain-cat  (moun'tin-kat),  n.  The 
wild-cat 

Mountain -cock  (moun'tin-kokX  n.  The 
male  of  the  capercailzie 

Mountaln-cork  (moun'tin-korkX  Yk  A 
white  or  gray  variety  of  asbestos,  so  called 
from  its  extreme  lightness,  as  it  floats  in 
water.    Called  also  Mountain4eather. 

Mountain-crab  (moun'tin-krab),  n.  The 
gecarcinus  or  land-crab.    See  Land-grab. 

Mountain-damson  (moun'Un-dam-zn),  n. 
A  tree,  5imaru6a  oSlcinalis,  growing  in  the 
West  indies,  which  affords  a  bitter  tonic 
and  astringent 

Mountain-dew  (moun'tin-dflX  n.  A  name 
for  Scotch,  and  more  especially  Highland 
whisky. 

Mountain -ebomr  (moun'tin-eb-on-i]^  n. 
The  wood  of  an  East  Indian  tree,  Bauhinia 
variegata. 

Mountaineer  (moun'tin-Sr),  n.  L  An 
inhabitant  of  a  mountainous  district  — 
2.  A  climber  of  mountains ;  as,  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  ^nountaineer. 

Mountaineer  (moun-tin-€r'),  «.i  To 
assume  or  practise  the  habits  of  a  moun- 
taineer; to  climb  mountains :  seldom  used 
except  in  present  participle  and  verbal 
noun. 

Not  only  In  childhood  and  old  age  are  the  arms 
used  for  purposes  of  support,  but  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, as  when  mouMtatHeeriMg,  they  are  so  used 
by  men  in  full  Tigour.  H.  Sfitncer. 

Mountalner  t  ( moun  *  tin  •  dr ),  n.    Same  as 

MoiunUiinur.    Shak.;  Bentley. 
Mountainet  t  (moun'tin-etX  n.    A  small 

mountain ;  a  hillock. 

Her  breasts  sweetly  rose  up  like  two  fair  moun' 
tainets  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Tempe.        Sidney. 

Mountain-flax  (moun'tin-flaks),  tk  1.  A 
species  of  asbestos ;  amiantliua  —  2.  A 
plant,  Lbvum  catharticum.    See  LiMUM. 

Mountain -green  (moun'tin-grfinX  n.  A 
carbonate oicopper ;  malachite. 

Mountaln-hoUy  (moun'tin-hol-il  n.  The 
common  name  of  a  North  American  plant, 
Nnnopanthes  eanademiM,  a  branching  shrul) 
with  ash-gray  baric 

Mountain-laurel  (moun'tin-l»-rel),  n.  A 
plant,  Kalmia  lat\folia. 

Mountain-leather  (moun'tin-lerH-^r),  n. 
Same  as  Mountain-cork. 

Mountain-limestone  (moun'tin-Um-stdn), 
n.  A  series  of  marine  limestone  strata, 
whose  seological  position  is  immediately 
below  the  ^>al-measures  and  above  the 
old  red-sandstone  in  England  and  Ireland, 
the  lower  carboniferous  or  calciferous  sand- 
stones in  Scotland.  It  is  otherwise  termed 
Carbontferoue  Limeetone. 

Mountain-linnet  (moun'tin-lin-etx  n.  A 
bird  belonging  to  FringiUidse,  Linaria 
montaria;  we  twite. 

Mountain-liquorice  (moun'tin-1ik-^-is),  n. 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Trifolium,  T.  alpinum, 
a  species  of  tref  oiL 


Mountain-mahogany  (moun'tin-ma-h(^« 
a-ni),  n.    A  kind  ofbirch,  BettUa  lenta. 

Mountaln-meal  (moun'tin-melX  n.  Same 
taBergmefU. 

Mountain-mllk  (moun 'tin- milk X  yt  A 
very  soft  spongy  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lima 

Mountain -mint  (monn'tin-mint),  n.  A 
plant,  Pycnanthemum  montanumt  nat 
order  Labiatss.  It  is  aromatic,  with  a 
warm  and  pleasant  flavour. 

Mountainous  (moun'Un-us),  a.  1.  Full  of 
mountains ;  as,  the  mountainous  country  of 
the  Swiss.— 2.  Large  as  a  mountain;  huge. 
'  ifountoinotu error.'  Shak. — 8.  t  Inhabiting 
mountains.   'Jlfou}»fatiMn<«  people.'  Bacon. 

Mountalnousness  ( moun '  tin  -  us  -  nes  X  n. 
The  state  of  being  mountainous. 

Armenia  b  so  called  firom  the  mou$itainoitsnets 
of  iL  Brerewood 

Mountain-parde7(monn'tin-pilrs-li),n.  A 
plant,  Peutedanum,  Oreoselinum. 

Mountain-pepper  (moun'tin-pex^-^r),  n. 
A  name  for  the  seeds  of  Capparu  8ina%ca. 

Mountain-rice  (moun'tin-ruX  n.  (a)  An 
upland  rice  grown  without  irrigation  in  the 
Himalayas,  Cochin-China,  and  some  districts 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  (p)  A 
plant  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Ory- 
zopsis,  a  kind  of  grass. 

Mountain -rose  ( moun'tin-rGz  X  n.  The 
alpine  rose,  Bosa  alpinct. 

Mountaln-soap  ( moun' tin -sdpX  n.  A 
mineral  of  a  pale  brownish  black  colour,  so 
named  from  its  soapy  feel.  It  occurs  in 
secondary  rocks  of  the  trap  formation,  and 
is  used  in  crayon  painting. 

Mountain-sorrel  (moun'tin-sor-elX  n.  A 
general  name  of  plants  of  the  cenus  Oxyria. 
nat  order  Polygonacero,  having  reniform 
root-leaves  and  paniculate  flowers,  natives 
of  Europe,  A  sia.  and  the  Arctic  regiona  One 
species.  O.  ren\formi8f  b  a  perennial  herb, 
with  kidney-shaped  root-leaves,  and  small 
drooping  flowers,  and  grows  on  moist  rocks 
and  by  rills  on  the  higher  mountains  of 
Scotland,  Wales,  the  north  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

Mountain  Spider-wort  (moun'tin  sprd^r- 

w^rt),  n.  A  plant,  Lloydxa  aerotina. 
Mountain -spinach  (moun'tin-spin-ftjX  n. 
A  tall  erect  plant,  Atriplex  fiortensis,  nat 
order  Chenopodiacea,  a  native  of  Tartary. 
It  is  cultivated  in  France  under  the  name 
of  arroche  for  the  sake  of  its  large  succu- 
lent leaves,  which  are  used  as  spinach. 
Called  also  Garden  Orach. 

Mountain -tallow  (moun'tin-tal-dX  n. 
Hatchetine,  a  mineral  substance,  having 
the  colour  and  feel  of  tallow.  It  occurs  in 
a  bog  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Fyne,  in  Scot- 
land, in  one  of  the  Swedish  lakes,  and  in 
geodes  in  the  Glamorgan  coal-measures.  It 
melts  at  118*,  boils  at  290%  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohoL  Its  composition  is  carbon  85  55, 
hydrogen  14*45. 

Mountain-tobacco  (moun'tin-t&-bak'dX  n. 

A  plant.  Arnica  montarui. 
Mountance.  t  n.    Amount  in  value  or  in 

quantity.    Chaucer. 
MountaAt  t  (mount'antX  a.    [  Fr.  montant, 

ppr.  of  monter^  to  mount]    High ;  raised. 

Hold  up,  ye  sluts. 
Your  aprons  mauHta$tt.  Shak. 

Mountebank  (moun'ti-bangk),  n.  [It 
montimhaneo^  montambaneo—tnontare,  to 
mount,  and  banco,  bench.  Milton  speaks  of 
'  the  idlest  and  the  paltriest  mime  that  ever 
mounted  upon  baiuc.']  1.  One  who  mounts 
a  l)ench  or  stapo  in  the  market  or  other 
public  place,  boasts  of  his  skill  in  curing 
diseases,  and  vends  medicines  which  he  pre- 
tends are  infallible  remedies;  a  quack  doctor. 

Such  is  the  weakness  and  easy  credulity  of  men, 
thAt  a  mounte^n»Jk  or  cunning  woman  is  preferred 
before  an  able  physician.  H  hitioet. 

2.  Any  boastful  and  false  pretender ;  a  char- 
latan; a  quack. 

Nothii^  so  impossible  in  nature  but  moimtfhauks 
will  undertake.  ytrbntknot. 

Mountebank  (moun'ti-bangkX  v.r.  To 
cheat  by  boasUng  and  false  pretences ;  to 
gulL 

m  tmonntebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them.  Shak. 

Mountebankery  (moun'ti-bangk-«r-i).  n. 
The  principles  or  practices  of  a  mounte- 
bank; quackery;  boastful  and  vain  pre- 
tences; mountebankism.  "  Whilst  all  others 
are  experimented  to  be  but  mere  empirical 
state  mountebankery.'    Hammond. 

Mountebankism  (moun'ti-bangk-izmX  n. 
Same  as  Mountebankery. 


rite,  f»r.  fat,  fall;       m6,  met,  h6r:       pine,  pin:     ndte,  not.  mbve;       tQbe,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  S&  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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A  croM<ro«slet 
mounted. 


n. 


If^ntlHl  (mounfed),  p.  and  a.    In  Atfr.  a 

term  i4>pUca)>la  to  a  hone  bearing  a  rider, 

and  alio  oaed  for  the  plac- 
ing of  a  croit,  Ac,,  upon 

•tipa;  as,  a  croat  ntount- 

«d  upon  griecea  or  de- 

ffreea. 
Monntad-patrcd  (moimr- 

ed-pa-tr61),  n.    A  body  of 

armed  men  patrolling  on 

honeback. 
Honntad-poUoe  (monnf  > 

ed-p6-]itX  n,     A  body  of 

polioe  who  lerve  on  horae- 

back. 
Monntanavnoe  t    (mount' en- iLniX 

Amount    Spenser. 

Mounter  (mounf^r),  n.  l.  One  that  fur- 
nUhes  or  embelllahet;  an  omamenter.— 
2.  One  that  mounts  or  atcendt.— 8.t  An 
animal  mounted :  a  monture. 

Moimtie  (mounf  h,  n.    Same  as  Mounty. 

Monntinc  (mounrin^  p.  and  a.  In  her.  a 
term  i^Iicable  to  beasts  of  chase  in  the 
aame  sense  as  rampant  to  beasts  <^  prey. 

Mcuntlng  ( mount 'higX  n.  L  The  act  of 
ascending  or  rislnff  on  high;  ascent;  the 
act  of  getting  on  horseback.  'And  there 
was  fHountinq  in  hot  haste.'  B^rcn.— 
S.  Anything  that  serves  to  raise  or  set  off 
a  work,  as  the  setting  of  a  gem.  the  back 
stiflenins  of  a  print,  the  fumlshings  of  a 
sword,  of  harness,  Slq,  ;  that  which  is  neoea- 
sanr  to  the  flnithing  of  anything,  whether 
it  be  for  ornament  or  use.— 3.  That  which 
prepares  for  service,  as  the  harness  tackle 
of  a  loom,  the  carriage  and  tackle  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  the  fastening  of  a  piece  to  be 
turned  on  a  lathe,  Ac 

Mountlnc-blOOk  (monnf  hig-blokX  n.  A 
block,  generally  of  stone,  to  assist  in  getting 
cm  horseback. 

Monntinsly  (mountlng-liX  ad9.  By  rising 
or  ascendiiig.    [Eare.] 

I  leap'd  for  Jev. 
So  m0mitiMetjr,  I  touch  d  the  stan,  methoaght. 

MonntletCmonntletXik  Asmallmouxitain; 
a  hUl.    Pk  FUteher.    [Bare.] 

MonntF  (mount MX  n.  [Fr.  montie^  from 
TinonUr,  to  mount]  In  hatoking,  the  act  of 
rising  up  to  the  prey  that  is  already  in  the 
air.  *Tne  mounty  at  a  heame.'  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Mourn  (mdm),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  mtiman,  meor- 
nan;  Cog.  Icet  moma,  O.H.O.  moman, 
Goth,  mattman,  to  grieve.  The  Fr.  mome, 
sad,  is  of  Teutonic  origin.]  1.  To  express 
grief  or  sorrow;  to  grieve;  to  be  sorrowful; 
to  lament 

BlesMd  are  they  that  tmcm-u,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.  Mat.  ▼.4. 

2.  To  wear  the  customary  habit  of  sorrow ; 
to  preserve  the  i4>pearance  of  griel 

We  mcttm  ia  black :  why  tmaum  we  not  ia  Moodt 

SMa*, 
What  tiiough  no  friends  In  sable  weeds  appear, 
Criere  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  thenivMMrH  a  year.  A^. 

STir.  To  grieve,  sorrow,  lament 
Monm  raidmX  v.t  1.  To  grieve  for;  to 
lament;  to  deplore;  to  bewaiL  'He  mourned 
his  rival's  ill  success.*  Additon.  '  Comfort- 
leas  as  when  a  father  mourns  his  children.' 
Milton,— i.  To  convey,  contain,  or  express 
grief  for. 

Soft  is  die  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  MMurvM  the  lovely  Rosabelle.    SirfV.SctU. 

Monmot  (mdmX  vk  [Fr.  mome.  See 
MORMB.]  1.  The  head  of  a  tilting  lance. 
See  MoRNE.— 2.  The  end  of  a  staff. 

Yet  so  were  they  coulour'd.  with  hookes  near  the 
mmimt,  that  they  prettily  represented  sheeohhookes. 

Monmor  (mOm'^X  ^  l-  One  that  mourns 
or  is  i^eved  at  any  loss  or  misfortune.— 
2.  One  that  follows  a  funeral  in  the  habit  of 
mourning.  — S.  Anything  asaociated  with 
funerals. 

The  iM«Mr»wr  yew  and  buOder  oak  were  there. 

Monrnftd  (mdm'fnlX  a.  1.  Intttoded  to 
express  sorrow  or  exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  grief;  as,  a  moun^vd  cry;  mowmfvd 
music.  'No  funeral  rites  nor  man  in 
m<mn0i2  weeds.'    Shak. 

Ten  me  not  In  m^Hrn/Ul  numbers 

*  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream.'        LongfiUtm. 

2.  Causing  sorrow:  sad;  calamitous;  as,  a 
tnouroTtMaeath.— S.  Sorrowful;  feelinggriet 

The  MMMr»(/V/ fiiir    .    .    . 
ShaU  visit  her  distinguished  urn.  Pricr.  . 

STif.  Sorrowful,  lugubrious,  sad,  doleful, 
heavy,  afflictive,  grievous,  calamitousL 


MonmfklllyCmOm'fnMXadv.  Inamoumful 
manner ;  witn  sorrow.    MaL  ill.  14. 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  It  speak  m9urt\/UHy.  Shak. 

Moiimftllnen(m6mtul-nesXn.  L  Sorrow; 
grief ;  state  of  mourning.— 2.  Appearance  or 
expression  of  griel 

Monmlng  (m&rnlngX  n.  1.  The  act  of  sor- 
rowing or  expressing  grief;  lamentation; 
sorrow. 

In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and 
wcepimr  and  great  m^MTM^M^, Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children.  Mat.  U.  18. 

2.  The  dress  or  customary  habit  worn  by 
mourners;  an  external  sign  of  griel 

And  e'en  the  pavements  were  with  m^urniHg  hid. 

Drytkn. 

Monmlng  (mdmlngX  a.  Employed  to  ex- 
press grief;  appropriate  to  the  expression 
of  grief ;  as,  a  moxurwbng  ring. 

Moomlnc-ooacb  (mOmluff-kdchX  n.  A 
coaoh  for  a  funeral,  draped  in  black  and 
drawn  by  black  horses. 

Monmlng-dove  (mdmlng-duvX  n-  The 
American  turtle-dove  {CiA.uwi>a  OiroHnien- 
«uX 

Monmlngly  (mOmlng-lIX  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  mourning.    Shak. 

Mourning-ring  (mOm'inff-rlngX  n.  A  ring 
worn  as  a  memorial  of  a  deceased  friend. 

MoumlTalt  QnOi'ni-valX  n.  [Fr.  mom^e, 
a  trick  at  cards.  Origin  unknown.]  In  the 
card-game  of  gleek,  rour  cards  of  a  sort,  as 
four  aces;  hence,  four  things  of  the  same 
kind.  '  A  nuwmival  of  protests*  or  a  gleek 
at  least'    B.  Joneon.    See  Olbek. 

MOUM  (mousX  n.  pL  Mloo  (mIsX  (A.  Sax. 
mAs,  pL  mp  (like  liU.  lp»  louse,  lice,  the 
vowel-change  in  the  plural  belntr  caused  by 
an  original  t  following  the  a);  Icel  mA$,  Dan. 
tnuia,  D.  muie,  O.  matte;  cog.  Bohem.  myu, 
PoL  tnysf.  L.  miw.  Or.  mys.  Per.  mfiM,  okr. 
miUhOt  ml2Mihi— mouse.]  1.  A  well-known 
small  rodent  quadruped  inhabiting  houses 
(the  Mue  mueeulu^  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  many  species  of  the  same  genus.  See 
MURIDJL— 2.  A  familiar  term  of  endear- 
ment '  Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call 
vou  his  mouse.'  Shak.—S,  NatU.  (a)  a  Icnob 
formed  on  a  rope  by  spun-yam  or  par- 
celling. Called  abo  Moveina.  (b)  A  turn  or 
two  of  spun-vam  uniting  i  nook  to  a  shank. 
4  A  partioular  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  be- 
low the  round;  the  part  immediate^  above 
the  knee-joint  Called  also  Mouee-pieee  and 
Mouee-huUoek.S,  A  match  used  in  olastlng. 
6.  A  swelling  caused  by  a  blow;  a  black  eye. 
[Slang] 

Moose  (mouz),  v.i  pret  &  pp.  motiMd;  ppr. 
mouting.  1.  To  hunt  for  or  catch  mice.— 
2.  To  watch  for  or  pursue  in  a  sly  or  insidious 
manner.  'A  whole  assembly  of  mcueing 
saints.'    Sir  R.  L'Eetrange. 

MouM  (mouzX  v.t  1.  To  tear,  as  a  oat  tears 
a  mouse. 

And  now  he  feasts,  mouiiw  the  flesh  of  men. 

Shak. 

[In  this  passsge  iKinjf  John,  11 SM)  Pope  sub- 
stituted tnotiCAtna  for  mousing.]— Z  NauL 
to  fasten  a  small  line  across  the  upper  part 
of  a  hook ;  to  prevent  unhooking ;  as,  to 
mouse  a  hook. 

Mome-tvlrd  (mousli^rd),  n.    See  Colidjb. 

Monge-lnittO<dE  (mous'out-okX  ».  Same  as 
Mouse,  4. 

Moma  ear  (mous'drX  n.  A  British  plant, 
Hisradum  PHoseUa,  called  also  mouse-ear 
hawkweed;  also  several  species  of  Myosotls. 
See  HiBRAOlDM.— Jlfotoe-ear  ehickweed^  the 
common  name  of  the  genus  Cerastium.  See 
Crrastium 

MouM-fUl  (mous'f»IX  n.  A  mouse-trap 
which  falls  on  the  mouse,  killing  it  or  in- 
closing it 

MooBe-hawk  (mousliiikX  n.  A  hawk  that 
devours  mice. 

MouBO-bOlO  (mous1i61X  n.  A  hole  where 
mice  enter  or  pass,  or  so  small  that  only  a 
mouse  may  run  In  or  out;  a  very  small  hole 
or  entrance. 

He  can  creep  In  at  a  ntouu-hoU.       StiiUn^ttt. 

MouBO-linnt  (mous^untX  n.  1.  A  hunting 
for  mice.— 2.  A  mouser;  one  Uiat  watches 
or  pursues,  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse ;  fig. 
one  who  runs  after  women. 

Aye,  you  have  been  a  motut'huni  in  yoor  tfane. 
But  I  wiU  watch  you  from  such  watching  now.  SMmk. 

MooBB-pleoe  (mous^pdsX  n.    See  Mouse,  4. 

MOttBor  (mourtoX  n.  One  that  catches  mice. 
Surift 

Monse-slglit  (mous'sltX  n.  Myojiia;  short- 
sightedness; near-si^iedness. 

MoOBe-tall  (mous'tilX  *^  An  Inslgniflcant 
British  plant,  Myoeurus  minimus,  nat  order 


Ranunculace«e:  so  named  from  the  shape  of 
the  elongated  receptacle.  It  grows  in  corn- 
fields. 

MouBO-trap  (mous'trapX  n.  A  trap  for 
catching  nucei 

MouBO-mp  (mous'trapX  v.t.  To  catch,  as 
a  mouse,  in  a  trap;  to  entrap. 

MouBlng  (mous'ingX  a.  Mouse-catching; 
given  to  catching  mice. 

A  fslcoo,  towering  In  her  pride  of  place. 

Was  by  a  m»$uiHr  owl  hawk'd  at  and  klUed.  SAaM. 

MonBing(moux1ngX  fk  l.  The  act  of  watch- 
ing for  or  catching  mice.- 2.  HauL  a  mouse. 

Moniiollne  (mOs-lfoO.  n.  [Fr.]  Muslin.— 
MousseHne-de-laine.  See  Musum-db-laikb. 

Moostaohe  (mns-tashQ,  n.  [Fr.  moustache. 
It  moftoocio,  Albanian  mustakes.  from  Or. 
mystax,  the  upper  lip,  the  beard  upon  it] 
Hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  men;  the  unshaven 
hair  of  the  upper  lip:  frequently  used  in  the 
Dlural  while  still  having  the  singular  signi- 
fication. Written  also  Mustache,  and  form- 
erly Jfuetodkio.  *  Your  muetocAioe  sharp  at 
the  ends,  like  shoemakers'  aulas.'  lily. 
*  The  English  then  using  to  let  grow  on  tnelr 
upper  lip  large  mttstocAioe.'    MUton. 

MonstBObed  (mqs-tasht^,  p.  and  a.  Pro- 
vided with  or  wearing  a  moustache.  '  Im- 
mense dandies  these  .  .  .  chained  and 
moustaehed.'    Thackeray. 

MooBted-head,  MnBted-bead  (myst'ed- 
h£dX  n.  A  head  of  hair  powdered  with  a 
kind  of  flour  called  must    [Scotch.  ] 

Can  ye  say  wha'  the  carle  was  wl'  the  black  coat 
and  the  tnousttd-ftMd  t  Sir  tV.  Scott. 

MooBy  (mous'iX  a.  Abounding  in  mice. 
Stormov^h. 

Mouth  (mouth),  n.  pL  MoutllB  (mouTHzX 
[A.  Sax.  mituh;  cog.  Icel  muthr,  munnr.  Sw. 
mun,  Dan.  and  O.  mund,  D.  mond,  Goth, 
munt^f— mouth.  Like  loo^soo<A,^kc,  this 
word  has  lost  an  n  before  the  CA.]  1.  The 
aperture  in  the  head  of  an  animal  throu^ 
which  food  is  reoelved  and  voice  uttend; 
the  ajMrture  between  the  lips  or  the  portion 
of  the  iBOb  formed  bv  the  lips;  the  cavity 
within  the  lips.  In  the  higher  animals  the 
use  of  the  mouth  Is  for  mastication,  the 
emission  of  sound  or  voice,  deglutition,  and 
taste.  In  many  animals  of  a  low  type  of 
structure  there  is  no  distinct  mouth.  Thus 
in  the  simpler  Protozoa  the  food  is  taken 
into  the  interior  of  the  body  by  a  process 
of  intussusception,  any  portion  of  the  sur- 
face being  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and 
acting  as  an  extemporaneous  mouth,  which 
closes  up  again  when  the  particle  of  food 
has  been  received  into  the  body.— 2.  Any- 
thing resembling  a  mouth  in  some  re- 
elects: (a)  the  opening  of  anything  hollow, 
as  the  opening  by  which  a  vessel  is  filled 
or  emptied,  charged  or  discharged;  the 
opening  by  which  the  charge  Issues  from 
a  firearm,  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  pit,  or 
den;  the  opening  of  a  well,  ^c  (6)  The 
part  of  a  river,  creek,  dkc,  by  wmdi  ita 
waters  are  dlscluuged  bito  the  ocean  or  any 
large  body  of  water,  (e)  The  oiMning  of  a 
vice  between  its  cheeks,  chops,  or  jaws.— 
8.  A  principal  speaker;  one  that  utters  the 
common  opinion;  an  oracle;  a  mouthpiece. 

Every  coffee-house  has  some  statesman  belonging 
to  it,  wno  is  the  meuth  of  the  street  where  he  lives. 

AMisoH. 

4.  Cry;  voice. 

The  fearful  dogs  divide, 
All  spend  their  mcutA  aloft,  but  none  abide. 

I>ry«U$$. 

6.  The  cross-bar  of  a  bridle-bit,  uniting  the 
branches  or  the  rings  as  the  esse  may  oe.— 
To  make  a  mouth  or  to  make  mouths,  to 
distort  the  mouth;  to  make  a  wry  face;  to 
pout;  hence,  to  deride  or  treat  with  scorn. 

Av  do,  pcrsever.  counterfeit  sad  looks. 
JuaJtg  mcMtfu  upon  me  when  1  turn  my  back. 

Shak. 

—Down  in  the  mouth,  chapf alien;  dejected; 

mortified.— To  gitfe  mouth  to,  to  utter;  to 

express. 

I  have  an  opiiUon  of  you,  to  which  It  Is  not  easy  to 
give  mmtth.  Dickens. 

—To  Stop  the  mouth,  to  put  to  silence;  to  be 
silent 

Mouth  (mouTH).  v.t  Lf  To  utter.  Piers 
Plowman.— Z  To  utter  with  a  voice  affect- 
edly big  or  swelling;  as,  to  tMUth  words  or 
language. 

speak  the  speech,  .  .  .  trippiiyly  on  the  tongue : 
but  If  you  meuth  it,  as  manv  oCywiT  players  do,  I 
had  as  lief  the  town  crier  spoke  my  fines.       SMtti, 

8.  To  take  into  the  mouth;  to  seize  with  the 

mouth. 

He  mtttthetl  them,  and  betwixt  hb  grinders  caught. 

DtydcH. 


ch.  eAaio;     6h.Sc.loeA;     g.go;     J.iob;    fi,  Fr.  to7»;     ng,^ng;     TB,  CAen;  th,  (AIn;     w,  tdg;    wh.  tsAlg;     zli.  azure.— See  KBT. 
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4.  To  tear  with  the  mouth. 

She  found  the  veil,  and  mouthing^  it  all  o'er 
With  bloody  Jaws  the  lifeless  prey  she  tore. 

EutiieH. 

5.t  To  lick  into  shape,  as  a  bear  her  cub. 
Sir  T.  Browne.  See  under  Lick.— 6.  To  re- 
proach; to  insult  '  Then  might  the  debau- 
chee untrembling  movih  the  heavens.  'Blair. 
Mouth  (mouTH),  v.i.  L  To  speak  with  a  full, 
round,  or  loud,  affected  voice;  to  vociferate; 
to  rant;  as,  a  mouthii%g  actor. 

Nay.  an  thoult  mouth, 
I'Q  rant  as  well  as  thou.  Shak. 

2.  To  Join  mouths;  to  kiss. 

He  would  mauth  with  a  beggar,  though  she  smelt 
brown  bread  and  garlick.  SkaM. 

a  To  make  mouths;  to  make  wry  faces;  to 
grimace. 

Well  I  know,  when  I  am  gone. 

How  she  mouiAt  behind  my  back.     Tennytcn. 

Mouthed  (mouTHd),  p.  and  a.  1.  Uttered 
with  a  full,  swelling,  affected  voice.— 
2.  Taken  into  the  mouth ;  chewed.  —8.  In 
comvosition,  having  a  mouth  of  this  or  that 
kind;  as,  foul-numM^d,  mealy-tmmCAed, 
YiKt^-mouihed:  see  these  words. 

Mouther  (mouTH'^r),  n.  One  who  mouths; 
an  affected  declaimer. 

Mouth-fillliur  (mouth'fll-ing),  a.  Making 
the  mouth  fiul;  filling  the  mouth.  'A  good 
mvuth-JiUing  oath.*    Shdk. 

Mouth-ftlend  (mouth'frendX  n.  One  who 
professes  friendship  without  entertaining 
It;  a  pretended  friend. 

May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold. 

You  knot  of  numtk'/riends.  Shak. 

MOUthftQ  (mouth'ful),  n.  1.  As  much  as  the 
mouth  contains  at  once.— 2.  A  small  quan* 
ti^.  'A  numtV*^  of  sweet  country  air.' 
Dryden, 

Mouth*4rla88  (mouth'glasX  n.  A  small  hand- 
mirror  for  inspecting  the  teeth  and  gums,  &c. 
SimrMmdM. 

Mouth-honour  (mouth'on-^r),  n.  Civility 
expressed  without  sincerity.  '  Curses,  not 
loud,  but  deep,  tnouCA-Aonotir,  breath.'  Shak. 

Mouthless  (mouth'lesX  a.  Destitute  of  a 
mouth. 

Mouth-made  (mouth'm&d).  a.  Expressed 
without  sincerity;  hypocnticaL  *UwXh- 
moAt  vows.'    Shak. 

Mouthpiece  (mouth'p^Xn.  1.  In  any  instru- 
ment applied  to  or  inserted  in  the  month, 
the  part  bv  which  the  application  is  made. 
2.  A  tube  by  which  a  cigar  is  held  in  the 
mouth  while  being  smoked.  —8.  One  who 
delivers  the  opinions  of  others;  one  who 
speaks  on  behalf  of  others;  as,  the  movAh- 
piece  of  an  assembly. 

I  come  the  mcuth/uee  of  our  king  to  Doorm. 

Tennyson. 

Mouth-]4pe  (mouth'pip).  n.  1.  That  part 
of  a  musical  wind-instrument  to  which  the 
mouth  is  applied.— 2.  An  organ-pipe  having 
a  lip  to  cut  the  wind  escaping  through  an 
aperture  in  a  diaphragm.    E.  a.  Kni^t 

Mouxah  (moux'aX  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
village  with  its  surrounding  or  adjacent 
township. 

MOTabillty  (mOv-a-bil1-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  movable;  movableness. 

Movame  (mOv'a-bl),  a.  [O.  Fr.  movable, 
mouvable,  Pr.  movable.  See  Move.]  1.  Cap- 
able of  being  moved;  capable  of  being 
lifted,  carried,  drawn,  turned,  or  conveyed, 
or  in  any  way  made  to  change  place  or  pos- 
ture; susceptible  of  motion.— 2.  Changing 
from  one  time  to  another;  as,  a  movable 
feast 

The  limar  month  Is  natural  and  periodical,  by  which 
the  movable  festivals  of  the  Christian  Cluirch  are 
regulated.  Holder. 

—A  movable  letter,  in  Heh.  gram,  a  letter 
that  is  pronounced,  as  opposed  to  one  that 
is  quiescent    Spelled  also  Moveable. 

Morable  (mOVa-bl),  n.  Any  piece  of  furni- 
ture, or  part  of  a  man's  goods,  capable  of 
being  moved:  generally  in  the  plural,  goods, 
wares,  conmiodities,  ftimiture ;  any  species 
of  property  not  fixed,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  houses  and  landa  In  Scote  law,  mov- 
ables are  opposed  to  heritage;  so  that  every 
species  of  property,  and  every  right  a  per- 
son can  hold,  is  by  that  law  either  heritable 
or  movable.  Hence  movables  are  not  merely 
corporeal  subjects  capable  of  being  moved, 
but  every  species  of  property,  corporeal  or 
incorporeal,  which  does  not  descend  to  the 
heir  in  heritage. 

MoTableness  (mOv'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  movable;  mobility;  sus- 
ceptibility of  motion.  '  The  movablmete  of 
the  poles  of  the  equator.'  HakeunU.  Spelled 
also  MoveableneM. 


Movahly  (m5v'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  movable 
manner  or  state.  '  Plates  movably  Joined 
together.'  N.  Grew.  Spelled  also  Moveably. 

Moye  (m5^,  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  moved;  ppr. 
mot^n^  [O.  Fr.  movoir,  mover,  mouver. 
Mod.  Fr.  mjouvoir,  from  L.  mavere,  to 
move.]  1.  To  carry,  convey,  or  draw  from 
one  place  to  another;  to  cause  to  change 
place  or  posture  in  any  manner  or  by  any 
means;  to  set  in  motion;  to  impel;  to  stir; 
as,  the  wind  moves  a  ship;  the  porter 
moves  goods;  the  horse  moves  a  cart  or  car- 
riage.—2.  To  excite  into  action;  to  influ- 
ence; to  induce;  to  incite;  to  prevail  on;  to 
determine;  as,  to  move  the  wilL 

And  God  moved  them  to  depart  from  him. 

3  Chr.  xviii.  31. 
I  moved  the  king  my  master  to  Q>eak  in  the  behalf 
of  my  daughter.  SMaJk. 

8.  To  rouse  or  excite  the  feelings  of;  to 
make  an  impression  on;  to  affect:  either 
used  absolutely  or  with  a  phrase  or  prepo- 
sition to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
roused;  as,  to  move  with  envy  or  compas- 
sion; to  be  moved  against  a  sect.  Mat  ix. 
36;  Ac.  xviL  6. 

So  thick  they  died,  the  people  cried 
*  The  gods  are  moved  against  the  land.' 

Tennyson. 

When  used  absolutely,  it  usually  signifies 
either  (a)  to  affect  wiUi  anger;  to  irritate. 
Being  moved,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way. 

Or  (&)  to  affect  with  tender  feelings ;  to 
touch  (which  is  now  the  commoner  sensed 

My  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly.  Shak. 

No  female  arts  his  mind  could  move.     Dryden. 

4.  To  stir  up:  to  excite;  to  rouse;  to  awaken. 

*  Contrasts  which  mow,  now  our  laughter  at 

their  incongruity,  and  now  our  terror  i  at 

their  awfulness.'  Dr.  Caird,—b.  To  propose; 

to  bring  forward;  to  offer  formally,  as  a 

motion  for  consideration  by  a  deliberative 

assembly;  to  submit:  now  used  only  in  such 

phrases  as,  to  move  a  resolution. 

Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your  daughter. 

ShaJk. 

6.t  To  address  one's  self  to;  to  call  upon;  to 

apply  to;  to  speak  to  about  an  affair.  '  That 

the  Florentine  will  move  us  for  speedy  aid.' 

Shak. 

Things  have  falTn  out.  sir,  so  unluckily 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 

Shah. 

7.  In  such  games  as  chess,  draughts,  Ac.,  to 
change  the  position  of  (a  piece)  in  the  r^ru- 
lar  course  of  play;  as,  to  move  the  queen's 
bishop.— Syn.  To  stir,  agitate,  trouble, 
affect,  persuade,  influence,  actuate,  impel, 
rouse,  prompt,  instigate,  incite,  induce,  in- 
cline, propose,  offer. 

Move  unOvX  v.i.  l.  To  change  place  or  pos- 
ture; to  stir;  to  pass  or  go  in  anv  manner 
or  direction  from  one  place  or  part  of  space 
to  another. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat  and  listened  long. 
Nor  tillner  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 

Drydtn. 

2.  To  walk;  to  bear  the  body. 

He  moves  with  manly  grace.         Dryden. 

3.  To  change  residence;  as.  men  move  with 
their  families  from  one  house,  town,  or 
country  to  another.— 4.  To  take  action;  to 
begin  to  act;  as.  to  move  in  a  matter  or 
business.— 5.  In  the  games  of  chess.draughts, 
and  some  similar  games,  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  course  of 
play;  as,  whose  turn  is  it  to  move^ 

Move  (mOvX  n.  L  In  chess,  draughts,  &c. 
(a)  the  act  of  changing  the  position  of  a 

giece  in  the  r^lar  course  of  play;  as,  that 
\  my  move,  (o)  The  right  to  move;  as,  it  is 
my  move  now.— 2.  Proceeding;  action  taken; 
as.  he  hoped  by  that  move  to  disconcert  his 
opponents. 

An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  mover.     Cowtey. 

— Toknow  amove  or  two,oTtoheuptoamove 
or  two,  to  be  smart  or  cute;  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  tricks.  [Slang.]— To  be  on 
the  move,  to  be  stirring  about 

Moveable,  Moveahleneii,  Moreattly.  See 
Movable,  &c. 

Moveless  (mOvHes).  a.  Incapable  of  being 
moved;  fixed.  '  The  Grecian  phalanx,  move- 
less as  a  tower.'    Pope. 

Movement (m5v^ent),n.  [FT.  mouvemenL] 
1.  Act  of  moving;  course  or  process  of 
change:  either  in  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense;  as,  the  movemont  of  a  wheel  or  a 
machine. 

What  further  relieves  descriptions  of  battles.  Is  the 
art  of  introducing  pathetic  circumstances  about  the 
heroes,  which  raise  a  different  movement  in  the 
mind,  compassion  and  pity.  Pope. 


Descartes  has  unquestionably  merited  the  repnta* 
tion  of  standing  at  the  head  of  the  whole  modern 
movement  of  metaphysical  philosophy. 

y.  D.  MorelL 

2.  An  individual  act  of  motion;  a  change: 
either  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense;  as,  a 
revolver  that  can  be  cocked  and  fired  by  one 
movemeinH.  of  the  trigger;  a  strategic  move- 
metU. 

Could  he  whose  rules  the  rolling  planets  bind. 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  the  mindt  Po^e. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  calm  entertain- 
ment, but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all  did  not 
our  heart  beat  with  corresponding  movements  to 
those  which  are  described  by  the  hi^rian.    Hnnte. 

3.  In  music,  (a)  motion  or  progression  in 
time,  (fr)  A  detached  and  independent  por- 
tion of  a  composition.  Symphonies,  con- 
certos, ouartets,  sonatas,  vocal  pieces  of 
various  kinds,  <&c.,  are  divided  into  por- 
tions, commonly  differing  from  each  other 
in  time  as  well  as  in  key,  and  every  such 
portion  is  called  atnooem^nf.— 4.  In  certain 
specific  uses,  that  which  moves  or  commu- 
nicates motion;  especially,  among  clock- 
makers,  the  train  of  wheel-work  in  a  watch 
or  c\oc\l— Party  qf  movement,  that  party  in 
a  state  whose  constant  endeavour  it  is  to 
obtain  such  concessions  in  favour  of  popular 

'  right  as  will  ultimately  place  the  chief  func- 
tions of  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
people:  opposed  to  Conservative  party.— 
Movement  cure.    Same  as  Kinesipathy. 

Movent  (mbv'ent),  a.  [L.  movens.}  Moving; 
not  quiescent    A.  Orew.    [Bare.] 

Movent  (mOv'ent),  n.  That  which  moves 
anything.    Olanviile. 

Mover  (mOv'^r),  n.  1.  The  person  or  thing 
that  gives  motion  or  impels  to  action. '  Thou 
eternal  mover  of  the  heavens.'  Shak.— 
2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  in  motion.  '  So 
orbs  from  the  first  mover  motion  take.* 
Dryden.— B.  A  proposer;  one  that  offers  a 
proposition,  or  recommends  anything  for 
consideration  or  adoption;  as,  the  mover  of 
a  resolution  in  a  legislative  body. 

Moving  (mOv'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Causing  to 
move  or  act ;  impelling ;  instigating;  per- 
suading; influencing.— 2.  Exciting  the  feel- 
ings, especially  the  tender  feelings;  touch- 
ing; pathetic;  affecting. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air. 

I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story.       CoUrtdge. 

—Moving  force,  in  mech.  force  considered 
with  reference  to  the  effect  or  momentum 
it  produces,  in  like  manner  as  accelerating 
force  means  force  considered  as  the  cause 
of  acceleration. 

Movingly  (mOv'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  moving 
manner;  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  feelings, 
wpedaiHy  the  tender  feelings;  pathetically. 

His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul. 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf.     Addison. 

Movingness  (mOv'ing-nes),  n.  The  power 
of  moving;  the  quality  of  exciting  the  feel- 
ings, especially  the  tender  feelings;  affect- 
ingness. 

There  Is  a  strange  movingness ...  to  be  found  in 
some  passages  of  the  Scripture.  Boyle. 

Moving-plant  (mOv'ing-plant),  n.  A  plant, 
Dwmodxum  (Hedysarwn)gyrans.  See  DES- 

MODIUM. 

Mow  (md),  n.  [A.  Sax.  muaa,  muha,  a  heap, 
a  mow,  Sc.  mow,  moo,  N.  mttga,  mua,  a 
heap  of  hay.]  1.  A  heap  or  pile  of  hay,  or 
sheaves  of  grain  deposited  in  a  bam.— 2.  The 
comiMurtment  in  a  barn  where  hay  or 
sheaves  of  com  are  packed. 

Mow  (m6),  V.  t.  To  put  in  a  mow;  to  lay,  as 
hay  or  sheaves  of  grain,  in  a  pile,  heap,  or 
mass  in  a  bam. 

Mow(md),  v.t.  pret  mowed;  pp.  mowed  or 
mown.  [O.  £.  and  Sc.  mawe,  A.  Sax.  mdwan; 
cog.  IceL  mugr,  mugi,  a  swathe;  m^gja,  to 
mow  down  or  destroy;  Fris.  mia,  meda,  Dan. 
meie,  D.  maaijen,  6.  mdhen,  perhaps  allied 
to  Goth.  ^neUan,  to  cut;  L.  meto.  Or.  ama6. 
to  mow.  Jfe(ufoi£>is  from  this  root]  1.  To  cut 
down  witii  a  scythe  or  mowing-machine;  as, 
to  mota grass.— 2.  To  cut  the  grass  from;  as, 
to  moio  a  meadow. —3.  To  cut  down  with 
speed;  to  cut  down  indiscriminately,  or  in 
great  numbers  or  quantity;  as,  a  discharge 
of  grape-shot  mows  down  whole  ranks  of 
men. 

He  will  mow  down  all  before  him  and  leave  his 
passage  polled.  Shah. 

Mow  (rodX  V.i.  To  cut  grass;  to  practise 
mowing;  to  use  the  scythe  or  mowing-ma- 
chine. 

Mow  (mouX«.  [From  Fr.  moue,  a  mow,  a  wry 
face,  from  the  Teutonic;  comp.  D.  mouiee, 
a  mow;  Sw.  maiiel,  an  ill-natured  face.]  A 
wry  face.  *  Makes  mock  and  mow.*  Brown' 
ing. 


Fate,  tlkr,  fat,  f»ll;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tfkbe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       Q,  So.  abune;     y,  Sc.  tey. 


(man),  v.i    To  nuke  monUu.     'Ape* 
nuw  mud  chatUt  at  aw.'  Sha*.  Soma- 

(mAtrfm),  I.e.  and  i    To  h«( 
■uu   luuiAit  In  Um  mav.  *a  bar  whan 
honied  too  gre«D. 
Mowa,  Ibfwa  or  KodilI     To  be  able; 

Mamtfiaa'ti^n.  l.  one  »ho  mom;  a  man 


Howliict  n.  ( 
AblUtf.  Ouma 
KovlIlCdna'lnO.n- 


(meinf ^pa-iUn].  n. 


KowlU-l , ,. 

agrlcnltunl   machine,   reaembllng    la   It* 
duIb  featuivi  a  naplng- machine,  utd  em- 
ployed to  cut  iloini  graa*,  cloTer,  grain.  Ac 
■own  (mOn).     A  form  ol  the  pp.  o(  mow, 
■owy^  (moyr),  ».     One  who  mow*;  a 

■OIK<molu^B).  A  [ChlB«e  and  Japanele.] 
L  A  lolt  domij  luhalanie  prepared  In  China 
and  Japan  from  the  tobds  lei*e*  at  certain 
ipede*  at  Artemlala  In  eaitera  eountrlea 
If  I*  n*ed  for  the  goal,  Ac. 

DtitfaaiUn.  Tbii  produee*  I 

M  •xnkaratlon  of  which  1* 


.  whlchb]F| 

MikliiliBaedaiacounter.liTltiuiL 

Inutlott  (oiok*-l-ba*t'TOD),  h.     [L. 
1.  the  mau-oml.  and  the  -InaUen  o[ 
MmoulJaiLl    In  tufd.  the  act  ot  proceu  of 
tmnlig  or  cautsctdng  bf  mean*  of  moia  or 


lea*  deprearion  of  <plrlta;  the  blne-derlU. 
flow  evcTT  tivfl  i:cinip«ikaa.  bciec  ^  ^  maMt^ 

XttMta  (mO-UtX  It.    A  lalt  tonnsd  bj  !)>■ 


(Ill()-*»4rilM),  n.  pi.   [L.n 


pUst  (TOW*. '  Btriilty. 
■nabOnucb),  a. :  nxmand  ni»nii's»>i- 
eompantin  tad  HiHrlatl>e.  lO.E.  maek«, 
WjTflf.  Btldta,  ihoriened  faimi  of  nwcAfl, 
■Hidtat  nach.  gnat,  lollaDed  tn>m  mitklt, 
Bn  MwM*,  A.  Sax,  mihiI,  mietl,  much, 
great,  manr*  ea«.  IcaL  wins,  vtjik,  siuch. 
Terr,  hhKII,  fiwKU.  snaL  lam.  much : 
Oath-MiHb.  O.SQ. 


vl  Vkinil  Ua  wUk  f* 
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■nell  (much),  adv.  [Su  above.]  1.  In  a 
great  degree:  to  a  great  amount  or  extent; 
greatly:  enwdallr  common  «li)i  tdjectlie* 
and  adiarM  In  Uie  comparative,  but  also 
u*ed  mors  widely;  aa,  much  larger,  better, 
atronger :  mudt  Iul«r,  tnucA  aooner,  mvek 
■urpmed,  annoyed,  dligutted,  litc.:  to  re- 
joice iiau\,  la  glory  mucA  In  •omethlng. 
Formerly  It  *a*  afWn  nied  where  wry  U 
now  employed ;  Uiui  Shakapere  *"'  ' ' 


HCC08l>«ACCHARDn 


— VucA  odnil  it,  nearly  eqnaL    [CoUoql 
■ncll  (much),  il    1.  A  great  quantity;  i 


itieA,-takeafmueAa*yonpteiie;  Iiccalved 

hlug:  aomethlng  Mrange,  wonderful,  or 
ondderabla.  '  Who  thought  It  inucA  a  man 
hould die ollove.'    Dryara. 


MUCH.]    Much. 


iChalLt  d.,  adv.,  or  n.    [See 

h.    Outwer. 
much'nei),  n.    Stat«  of  being 
tlty:  DKd  tu  tbe  vulgar  or  eof- 
IH,  mucA  of  a  mucAiUH,  much 
kind,  mncb  allka 
t  (much'whot),  odB.    Nearly; 


Unelc(ma'*ik),a.  [L.  mucut]  PertalDln 
to  or  derived  from  gumi;  ipecUically  a] 
piled  to  an  acid  (CjluO,)  formed  by  th 
action  at  dtlnte  nitric  acldon  lugar of  mill 
gum.  plcromel,  or  maonlte.  It  form* 
while  cmtalUne  powd< 


(ma'*ld-ae>),  n.    Uuilinea*: 

IIib^a<ma4irik),  a.  [L.  mueiu,  mncna.  and 
lado,  lo  make.)  In  intd  generating  mncua 

ihLdIliIlIl(mri|.foim),  n.  [L.  mueui.  mucu*. 
Md/or7iHi,torm.)  In  ia«t  having  the  cbar- 

HocUace  (ma'al-UJ),  n.  (L  mucOago,  trom 
mueu.  rtime,  mncn*.]  L  In  dum.  one  of 
the  proximate  elemeole  of  vegetablee  K~ 
Hm<^.  ItiBCDolalnedalwndantlvlagum 
tragacanth,  many  seed*,  a*  linseed,  qmnce 
*eed,  Ac.,  and  certain  root*,  ai  marth-mnl- 
low.  Alkallei  render  it  aotuble  In  water, 
converting  It  Intoa  tmegom.— I.  A  eolutlon 
in  water  of  EDmmy  matter  of  any  kind.— 
Animal  mufflaod.    Same  a*  Jfucuf. 

HnallacliKnu  (nH-al-laJIn-n*),  a.  i.  Per- 
lainlDg  to  or  •eereUBg  mndugei  a*,  the 
micfjmofnmu  gland* — 3.  Slimy ;  ropy  ;raoiil. 
■oft,  and  dlgtilly  vlisid;  paftaUiiE  of  the 
oatni*  ol  mudlage  \  ta,  a  tnuefloirAiau 
gum.  — JfucjIn^Motu  exlrw^i.  in  cAem.  ek- 
tiBcta  which  ivadilr  diuoive  In  water, 
scarcely  at  all  in  alcohol,  and  undergo  apirl- 


Madn,  Mitollie  (mli'tin).  n.  A 
alK>.  the  chief  conatltuent  of  ■ 


■UdTOIK  (ml 
mucua,  and  w     , 
piled  to  a  family  of 

or'iMU."* "" — 


loae  which  feed  on  tta< 
KnclTXira  (ma'ii-ier),  n.     One  of  th 


ATlai*  mnB,"dung,  whence    iL 
1.  Dung  in  a  molit  lUte.  or  a  mail 


ll'tedb 
mixm.\ 


Kiiek(n 


Knek  (mok),  a. 
damp.     |Etare.] 

"— *-' — '-'  -  ".  blundering  coimpHon 
Tiwa,  iniij&v  avtHk  ]  A  mad.  Infuriate, 
Indltcrlmlnate  raid  or  attack:  icaiTely 

a  iniiek,  to  run  madly  and  attack  all 
meet*  'Rimi  an  InJlao  muck  at  all 
leeti. '  Erudm  '  Ran  a  Ualayan  muek 
"'"■-" ■  Trnnyion.  See  AJIUOK. 


s.  y.-™ 


[ap.  « 


itk.]    To 


w  of  tbe  1 


■nokerl  (mnk-tr),  e. 

or  diift* ;  to  hoard.     CAou«r, 
Miliar  (mnk'trj,  n.    One  of  an  extraordin- 
ary *eet  which  eptang  np  at  KOnlgiberg  Id 

nao>  _i principle*,  in  regard  to  Intcr- 

-.  appear  to  approilmata 

Inceltn  In  England,  and 
iCommunl*t*or  Perfectlonliti  In  Amer- 

Mnidi-ti^  (niiik'foiii),  n.     Same  a>  Dung- 

Voa-liaaiVi  Ktiok-ltlll  (mnk-hCp,  muk'- 
■■"■  -     A  Junghlll. 

Ml  (moti'l-ne*),  n.    nithineu;  naa- 

Much;  lai^.    [Rcolch.] 


lea. 
Mudurart  (muVer-fr),  n 


MiA-idte  <n 


Huoky  (muk'l).  a.  Fall  of  mack;  BIthy; 
nuly,     -Mucky  MOl-    Sptntt. 

HucOMla  (mQliO-ifl),  n.  [L  nucul,  and 
Gr.  iiU.  B  tumour]  An  enlargement  ni  tiia 
lacrymal  *ac,  containing  teara  ml: 


d  with 


Bnico-purnlent  (mfi-ko.po'r«-lent), 
wid.  having  the  character  or  appean 
mucni  and  pua. 

Vuoor  (mtAcor),  n.  [H]  L  Mouli 
mulUneaa-l.  A  genua  ol  fungi  to 
moitof  the  matter  conitltutlng  mould 


In 


I,  and  other 


XnooniGMi,  XuMTiiia  (ma-kf 

ke-rl'ni).  n.  pi.     A  family  -' 
„!, 1 —  fuDgj  having 


aalmal  and  vegetable 


tb,  Sc.  lodt;      g,  ^;      I,  Ml 


!l.  Ft.  ton;      ng,  ling:     >n,  than;  th,  (Ain; 


HuoouB  {mfi'li 
•ambling  It;  b 


■  ■Um 


tha  CBTltlei  of  the  bod;  nblch  open  alter' 

Daily  and  lecietei  the  flatd  called  maciu. 

Rue  Mucus. 
Hucoutnau  (mQImi-nei),  n.    Tlis  lUte  ot 

being  mucoofl;  lUmlneu.    Johnton. 
Unoro  (mQlirOX  n     [L,  a  ibani  point.]   To 

but.  a  atiff  polDt  abraptly  terminating  an 

Hnarouat«,l[naroiuit«d(maiiron-it,ma'- 


L     |L.» 


u.tnimmmi 


paint;  UrmlDatlng  In  a  point*,  aa,  smuuvnnM 

KneTMiately  (iiia'bon-&t-ti),  adt.  in  a 
Ibunmulata,  Xnoionalaton*  (rofl-kron'- 

O-lit;  tna-lcn-Dlkla-tuiX  a.  la  bot.  having 
a  UUla  point,  aa  Iha  carpela  of  Ote  Sida 

Kne^laiit  {ma'ka-IsntX  a.  (L.  nuoilntfuf, 
Iiom  mueui,  allme,  miuma.]  Slimjr;  mol)t 
and  moderetalT  ttKOUi.    Bailiy. 

VlunuUi  (mu-kQ'naX  n.  [The  Brazilian  name 


CDW-ltch  plant,    i 


the  lining  membrane*  ot  Rll  the  crtIUm 
month.  noM.  long*.  IntedlDal  eanal.  nrlnair 


rectly  dl 


:tfron 


It  li 
izhlorlde  Dl  potuilum  and  lodluRi,  Uctate 

oalclum.    Mucnt  fonnt  >  layer  o[  greater 
□rlHBUilf-kiiHiianthe  aurface  oF  the  mucona 
It  l>  reneired  wKh  mote  or 
alu  protaeta  Iheu  mem- 

- ^  . le  acllonof  the  air,  of  the 

aliment,  tha  dlOerent  glandular  flnida.  Ac, : 
it  li  In  fact  to  theae  membranei  nearly  what 
the  apldermli  la  to  the  Ala.  The  terai  hot 
alao  been  applied  to  other  animal  ilnldaof  a 
Tiwid  quality,  »  the  eynovlal  flaid,  which 
lubrlcatea  the  cavltlH  ot  the  Joint*.—!.  la 


rapidity;  It  aho  pi 


D.  Modder,l}UL  niudd«r.  Si 

mllB :  IceL  msd,  the  dual  ot  hay ; 
a  aort  of  allmy  aediment:  O.  niiilter,  eadi- 
ment;  root  unknown.  Mudalt  it  d*rl«d 
from  thla  ]    Molat  and  loft  earth  or  earthy 

earthy' aurtace,  by  ejectioni  from  iprinn 

tare  ot'clay  and  luid  wmi  oninlc  mstter. 
Mnd  may  i»  arglllBceoui,  calcareoua,  aul- 

Muit  (mudifcD.i.  pret  *pp.  mtufdid;  ppr. 
muddiTW.  1.  To  bnrj  In  mud  or  mlra :  to 
cater  or  bedaub  with  mud. 


.nrbid  or  tonl  with  dl 


Ji  (mudHath),  fi 
Id  with  BO ■ 


k  kind  ot  bath 


Indian  name 
at  CaMro^U 
B^gaaUit,  a 
plant  of    the 

nnd  alao  given 


another  ap 
nu«.  Dir.  fat.  ItU;      m*.  met,  b«r; 


.  _  . .  I,  tranafuasd  with  aiBliie  or 
other  Ingredlenta,  In  which  pallenU  nif- 
ferlog  from  rheumatism.  Ac,  plunge  the 
whole  or  portlona  ot  the  body  with  an  ppoied 
good  renlla,  each  aa  the  mud-bstha  of  Ht. 
Aniand.  or  ot  fiarbolan,  In  France,  and 
otheia  ot  a  Ilmllar  kind  elaewhere. 
■nd-bnzTower  (mudTiu-rfl-ir),  n.    The 

cdllaniita.  Iron)  their  barrowtnii  habit*. 
Bmd-dlvU(mud'de-Tll),n.  See  UdOPOIU. 
I[ndail7(mud'l-U).adv.  1.  In  *  muddy 
manner;  turUdly;  with  foul  mliture.— 
t. Obacurely: DloDdUy; confuiedly-  'LadllD* 
writ  not  only  looaely  and  mujd^.'  Dryden. 
-    ---  id'l-Dea),  n,     1.  The  quality 

being  muddy;  turbldntu; 
by  mud.  dirt,  or  aediment ; 

«r«  ot  a  Btrearo.  — £  Ob- 

Bcurity ;  want  ot  peraplcnlty. 
HnOme  (mudi),  v.l.  pret  A  pp.  muddled; 
—         [Freq.  -  --         ■■    ■    ~ 


iinddy.  ai 


1.  Toapendprofltleaaly;  towaal 


Hnddla(mndq).  il 


.    To  contract  flith;  I 


n.cloudlueiB.  bewilder 


Huddled  (mndld),  p.  and  a.     Made  lonl. 

turbid,  or  muddy;  partially  Intoilcaled; 

•tupefled ;  clouded ;  conf uaed.    '  K  muddled 

mind'    CnMe. 
HuaiUe-tieMl»d(mad1.hed-edXa.   Having 

the  bnlna  mudiUed;  atupldly  contnieri  or 

dull ;  doltitb  ■  the  oppodte  of  cltar-luadti. 

'ApreclDuamurfdlB-fctadfd  chip.'  Diditni. 
Hud-dnS  {mud'drag),  n.     An  Implement 

or  machine  for  cleitlDg  riven  and  docka ;  a 


hedgehog-     Bee 

Hud-dndeer  (mud'dre]-«r),  n.  See 
DIlEIlOl^a-llACH1NE. 

Hitddy  (mud'ix  a.  1.  Abonndlni  In.  covered 
with,  or  conteliUng  mad ;  fenl  with  mud ; 
tnrbld,  aa  water  or  other  Hulda;  mliy;  al, 
a  miiddv  road,  muddy  boota.  *  DIpjpma  In 
""" which  are  often  mtu(d».'     DriiStn. 


:ot  Dl 


tofdeci 


confuaed;  dull;  heavy;  atupid.  ■boat  think 
I  am  ao  muddyV  Snak.  'Gold  heart*  and 
I'l'iddjiundentandlDBa'Airta.— fk  Obacure ; 
wmtlng  In  peraplculty;  a*,  a  muddir  atyle 

dirty;  to  a 


'  Haa  fallen  Into  the  ui 


Haddr-brBlned  (mud'i-btlad),  a.     : 
niTpreheniion:Ituplil. 
"ludi^-lieaded  (mnd'l.hed-ed),  a.     1 
L   dull   undenlandlsg  ;  mnddy  -  br 


tuuddic-bieided. 


muUT-manlad  (mnd'l-ti 


mirited.  'Adullandi 


itutdv-malltadraaoBl. 
The  alran,  a  Ipeclea  o 


Mnd-aaKmnd 

amrblblan,  •Ouuisuvu«;ivuui.u>iia<^i.jii|i- 

ated  eel -like  form  and  Ita  mud-loving  hablta. 

lilld-lllb  (nudlUh).  n.  A  fl*b  c4  the  order 
Dipnoi,  genu*  Lepldoalren- Sea  Dira  01.  Lkpi- 

llud-tiaii  (mudlien),  n.  The  oommon  name 
ol  the  American  coot  (niltca  americana),  aa 
■1*0  ot  the  Vliglnla  nil  (itoilui  virgiiiiaTiuil 


Hudlr.  HndlilelL     See   Uoonoi,    Moo- 

Wld-lMk  (mnd-Urk),  n.  A  man  who  deuu 
out  Bomraon  aewer*.  or  any  one  who  Aahea  lu 
amall  matlen  from  the  mud  on  the  Itnndl 


originally 
De-(palned 


rkiiny  Une-gnlni 


„ (nmd'atanin.    A 

Wldled  to  certain  dark^ 

abalei  at  the  Silurian  ayate—. .. 

tended  to  all  lUnllar  ahelei  la  whalaver 

fanoatloD  they  may  occur. 
Hud-mcker  (mudtnk-tt).  n,     Aa  aquatic 

fowl  which  obtalna  ita  food   from   mud. 

^erAam. 
Knd-tnrtla  (mudt«r-tl),  n.    A  name  given 

to  the  lott  lortolaea  (TrlanyeUdB}  and  the 

terrapin*  <Eaiydldie). 

Miul-T«lTe<mnd'falTX  n.  SameaaJtud-kab. 
Mud-wall  (mndVol).  n.    A  waU  campoeed 

ot  mad  ot  oI  material*  laid  In  mud  Initead 

Mndwall  (mad'wil),  n.  A  bird,  the  bee- 
eater.    See  MODWlLi,. 

Kud-wallad  (mud'wold),  a.  Having  a  mnd 
wall.     'JTud-imird  tenement'    PHer. 

Kud-WDrm  <mud-w«nn),  «.  Ad  Inverte- 
brate animal,  belonging  to  the  group  Uml- 
oolB.  order  OUgochteCa,  clau  Annelida. 

HtldVOrt  (mud'w«rt),  n.  A  plant,  Limt- 
nUtt  agaitim.    See  LiNOSELiJk 

Kua.t  e.i  [Fr.  mutr.  See  MBW.l  To 
moult :  to  change,     dumetr. 


Ha«ddln  (mn-ed'In),  n.  Same  a>  Mmi 
Iiuet.la-  [Fr]  Mute;  dumb.  CTiaii 
Hnsnlll  (mo-ed'zln).  n.     [Ar. ,  from  as 


nightfall  He  make*  hli  proclamstlon  from 
the  balcony  ol  a  minaret;  and  aa  thia  ele- 
vated poaltlon  enable!  a  person  to  tee  a 
goodmaarof  the  private  proceedlnga  of  the 
fnniataofthenelghbonriDghoDBeB,thepaat 
of  mueuln  la  often  Inlmited  to  a  blind  man. 
Called  alHi  Jfuiddin. 
Huir(mun,  n.  (Dao.  muj!.  D.  mo/,  L.O. 
tnuft.  muf,  O.  muiT,  a  muff,  connerted 
wlih  0.H.O  mmm.T).  nunae,  a  long  aleeve 

Cbably  alio  Fr.  mou^.  a  mllt  or  ftnger- 
I  glove.  In  meaning  t  the  word  may  be 
of  dmerent  origin :  comp.  D.  «iq^,  a  clown, 
and  mitr.  muaty.  ako  ril&.  doting.  See  alao 
UuTTLi.]  L  A  cylindrical  cover,  nauali* 
made  ot  tar  or  dreaied  •klne.  Into  whloh 
both  handa  mv  be  thrnat  in  order  to  keep 
them  warm.— i  The  local  name  ot  a  bird. 
the  white-throat  (%lvia  Knena).— S.  A  aott. 
nielei*  fellow;  a  mean.  poor->pl[ited  pefton. 
■AtHiif  otacnnte.'  Thatictray.  [Colloq,] 
Jluir  (mnrv  V.L  To  make  a  meaa  ot;  lo 
muddle;  to  mull;  to  apoU. 
IdoBtkHwbT  vaiihcHiUb*rejinu?Mth«ahot 
(mut-et-t«').  n.  A  *m*U  muff 
the  wrlat;  a  wrialband  ot  lur  or 


>,  pin;     ndt«.  not,  n 


e.  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound; 


inrTFiM 


JfOlSn  (mufin).  n.     [I^babl*  from  lOff,  j 

ipoDgr  calia,  which  ti  luiuUy  touMd  and 
hnttarttl  lor  Uu  1«H  ratxMiitUl  mralL 
■BSn-Cftp  (mufln-lupX  •>-     A  flat  woollen 

HOSHMT  (mnfln-Ar),  n,  A  dlih  for  koop- 
tni  touted  mnlllDi  hot. 

IIbSs  (mnTIt,  *t  w«t  *  pp.  mujlid;  ppr.  ' 
tniMi'ia.  IO.K.  ibo  ms^,  ippumiUy  ■  ! 
dannitlx  ol  miff;  eomp.  D,  huaI,  ■  muff. 
M^idtn.  to  plUWi  to  oniGail ;  ft*,  nei^, 
*■  wtotar  nlttitns' (CoHraM),)  1.  To  «o- 
(oM  or  wnu  np,  wpeclaliy  In  unie  cloth  or 
woran  (ibrle,  lo  u  to  coiicmI  trom  rhw 
or  protect  trom  the  weatlur.  to  wnp  op  or 
corat  dIoh,  parUonlarlj  the  neck  end  ace; 
to  enielop  or  enwnp  in  mirw  corerlng, 
■BalbQlliu   mujbd    Id  hU  ubla   cloka.' 

1  SpeclflcUlT.  to  bllndtold.  S>>ak.~a.  Fiff. 
to  wnp  tip  or  corar ;  to  conceel :  to  Inrolve. 

4.  To  enTelop  In  •omathlni  Uut  duden) 
»iuid;u,tomujfCi  inou;  to  iHiuflt  i  dmni. 
See  MtiriLKD.— fi.  To  rettnln  from  ■peak- 


droMHornbioncenandutj: 
n  dlitlngnlihftd  fronj  ubirumi 


■■J**- 


MtanilS: 


IftlfiA    (DlllflX    r>.      irs.    fninyic,  ■  ■ 

■1a*a,il*a>iii>ilIlelntenMetuidS;  o 
orl^  M  muf,  utd  the  Terb  un^ii. 
boilng-gloTe. 

1.  IneAnii.uidi»laI,uiarBhsdTeHetn*l*t- 
bi|  Uu  ttcoDtMt  nnk  Mid  nude  to  ba  pUced 
orer  cupeli  and  teeta  In  the  opentioa  of 
aMajriiiB,  to  preaena  them  Iroai  coming  In 
contact  with  fuel,  unake.  or  ■■hea,  thonui  at 
the  HDie  time  of  luch  a  form  h  not  toUa- 
dcr  the  action  of  the  air  and  flrc  on  the 
metal,  nor  prerent  the  Lnipectlon  of  the 
aaiaier— a.  A  pnlley-blDck  coDtalnlns  »•- 
anliheaTia  £  if.  Siii^.  ~L  I  A  moff  lor 
the  haodi. 
Thti  day  I  did  Ant  wiai  ■  mnjit,  belPE  mj  wlfe'i 


Xoffl*  -  ,  ,.  ^  .    np 

eloaalr,  eapeclally  abntlt  the  face :  concealed 
from  Tlew.— 2.  Dulled  or  deadened:  applied 


— JftJUd  osrt.  oan  baring  mati  or  cwi*aa 
put  Toand  their  loonu  whan  rawing,  to  pre- 
VMt  tlwlr  making  a  nolaa  anliuttlM  tlwlet 
or  In  the  rawlookL— Viiilfd  dmi 
.... 'lehTanawiltt 


laBperlor  „  „  .__ 

and  often  alH  a  part  of  the  fan  — 
'  id  of  gloie  or  mltt<Mi  with  a  teparate 
tmantforlhe  thumb  only;  aboiing- 
glOTB ;  a  ttufled  f\o'n  pat  on  the  handi  ol 
liuatlca  to  prevent  Itaem  tujatlng  them' 

MnlBon  (morion),  n.    The  wild  iheep  or 

MoAM  (moftj),  n.    SanwaaJTif/K 
■nfti(mdrtl).i>.  [Ar.t>i«^.DaawhDglnaa 
daolalve  retpDDae»  fromJ/lfl.  to  Jn^lge,  to  give 
ajDdlctal  decbtoiLj    1.  The  high-prle^or 
ehlof  Dt  the  eccledutlcal  urdir  unnng  Uie 

law.-£.  An  Anglo-Indian  term  lor  plain 

ch,  aUla;      th.  Be.  look;      g,  ga;     I,  jtiii; 


h  mtv  In  hand  to  * 


Hue  <miu),  n,  IParhan  a  Ojpaj  word: 
Skr.  nuiM^  the  taoo.]  TO*  (ana  or  moutt 
a  gilinace.    (Slang. ) 

nk  (mngk  v.i.     To  dlitort  tha  taca;  t 


t  (rang'llnIX  n.     [Fsrhapa  from 
Hw^i  a  grimace,  but  comp.  O,  mucHr,  a 
inlkj  paraon.muiten,  to  mutter,  to  grumble.  ] 
Sullen;  dlipleaied.     (tntt. 
MDCTHtt  (mug'aat}.  n.    [A  loreian  name 

apgclea  ol  wild  freih-water  duck. 

InggBt  (mugfet),  n,     Tbe  entnlK  ol  a  calf. 

KlucclIlL  —  "ro- 

baERBo  oft 

driuilng  er, 


Honlad  (mugld),  n.  Applied  to  cheap 
trainy  gooda  offend  for  ule  as  amngslea 
artlclea:  iham.  '  Another  ruae  to  Introduce 
mimrlail  or  'dnSer'i'  gooda'    May^ev. 

Nnnprtontui  (tnng-I-te^l-an),  n.  One  of 
a  aect  that  anae  abont  the  middle  of  the 
■eventeanth  centorr.  of  which  the  faunden 
were  John  Baave  and  Ludortc  tltingteloii, 
who  claimed  to  have  the  tpiri  t  of  prophecy. 
Thsjr  afllmied  themielvea  to  be  tha  '  two 

KoSboniat  (mnjtlioui).  n.    [From  tnu^.] 

Kodenorl  (mini-eii->I),n.  A  bellowing. 
Sir  T.  Btvme. 

MndantXmD'JI-entXo.  [L  »it«io,  to  bel- 
low.l  Lowing;  bellowing.  ■Ahiltem  mah- 
atb  that  inutrunl  nalae  or  bumping.'  Sir  T. 

HugU  (ma'lll),  1.  IL..  atoullet.]  A  genua 
ol  fiibei;  ^a  molleta.    SeeUULLKT. 

■lISllldMtma-lil'l-dO.n.v'.  [nvmLmu- 
yiliiornitiffit.theBea-mulIet.l  FUheaofthe 
mnllat  tribe,  a  family  of  (Uhea  of  the  order 
Acanlhopterygll    Sea  MUU.BT, 

■QgllOld(ma^l-lald).  n.  A  member  of  the 
tamlllP  HugillhW 

■!»SKi'"Srf  ""—■■« 

~- -*  (mng'wea),  n.     A  plant.  Oaliuin 


(mng'wtrt).  n.     (A.  Sax.  vng- 
..,. ..]    A  plaati  AtUmitia  valgtrii 
Mnlls  (mail),  ».     Same  as  MbJi. 


inrf.l    A  plaati  Arttmitia  n 
"  -•- ■-  -"^"L  n.     Same  as  ITe. 

rscotch.j 


Ing  moors  or  heath.    [Scotch.] 

»ilr-m(int- 

bUck  cattle. 


dlaeaae  to  which 


ld(munand).n. 


'landihaathr 

linUktU  (ma-lBt^!)x'nr'"lSp.  muiole.  from 
Tnvlo,  a  mole.  See  Hiile.|  A  person  that 
ifl  the  offspring  of  parenta  of  whom  one  is 
while  and  the  athei  a  negro.  Tha  mulatto 
Is  ol  a  yaUow  colanr.  with  frUtlad 


balr,  and   niemblea  the  Ki 

'trei),  n.    A  female  mn- 
littitMTTr  (mul^rl).  n.    (For  nuirterrv; 


mUrkrie.  a  mulberrj.  a 


itr,  ^m  L 
.amulbenj, 
Acnm  or  m^pon.  Uia  black  mulberrj  i 
p.  8w.  (MiOor,  Dan.  norMr.  D.  nwer- 
''  "     1.1    raebeny.     '      ■     " 


tree  of  the  genua  Hotai, 


(Momsl     Thligenui  la  dcu 
nettle  tribe.    The  ipedes  ar 


order  Urtlca 

.  .sa1ioappll» 

ai  well  aa  to  tha  genu 


the  only  species  of  Uonu  worthy  of  being 


aart.and  also 


Juice  of  the 
baiTlcanilied 
with  that  of 
applea  lormi 
aberaragaof 


mnlbeny  IM. 
BLuk  IdullKrrr  W/»™i  nrlrml.     aJfco)  Is   the 

Mtlng  ol  the  genus,  on  account  ol  lis  leaves 


HullMmT  Oaleulni  rmul-be-ri  kal-kO-lns), 
n,  A  nnnai?  cancretlan,  consisting  chlelly 
of  oialate  of  lima  Many  ol  theaa  calcufi 
In  lono  and  colour  lomawbat  reaemble  tha 

Xlll)Mri74ka«d(miJ'b«-ri-UUt).a.  Haring 
the  face  ipottad  or  mottled  as  If  with  muj^ 
banr  alalna     'Uada  tha  THuOarTv/aesd 

Zles  worae.'    Tmiwaoii. 
),n.  [Comp.a.mTdfcA.nulKA, 
•  — llow;andthetm>tto(  ASai. 
i-tne(rn0d,  rotten.!    In 

dang  In  a  somewhat  i. 

rotten,  used  for  protecting 

tiiB  luuvs  ul  newly-planted  thruba  or  tma. 
Ae.    Written  also  XutsA 
HnlOb  (mnlshi  *.(.    [Sea  tha  noun.]    To 
-ivet  with  mnloh. 


fomuitenod,  ffe-mtltnod,  rotten.!    In  ffar- 
dnung^  strawy  dr —  '- ■'■-'  — '-• 


]Itllat(mu1ht),>.t.  FL  mulclo,  trom  «< 


fnuUa,  a  fine.  ]  1.  To  punish  by  One  or  for- 
feiture: to  punish  by  depriving  of  aoma 
poBesaion :  to  deprive :  formerly  with  the 
_^_     ._  ..  ■    1  as  object,  nov 

wed  by  In  or  itf 


with  tne 

tha  thing: 


dtuh  f«  tldna  awn  pitui 
It-alataMXy  (multtfl-a-ri).  o. 

]fllla~(mfii),n.     [A.Su.miu,  ri.Tnuu.uum 

L-  mulut,  a  mule.)    l-  A  qnadmped  of  a 
mongreL  breed,  usually  generated  between 


mostljBlarile.— £.  Aplantor  vegetable  pro- 
duced by  ImpraBiiatlng  the  piitll  ol  aa» 
ipeciea  with  thelarina  or  fecundating  dust 
ofanothar.     ThU  is  callad  atou  a  aii»rfd. 


Sbu.  psUii.  Ac. 

■nla-drlnr  (m01'dri>-*rX  n. 


1-et-tr^.n.  [Fr.  mulitier.  Sea 


Hnlawort  (mlil'wtrt},  n.    A  plut  ol 

rfnlwtmSaiSrii.  Same  u  JTuInr-Hu. 
Kular-hMd  (mu1ih«<l),  n.  fhs  iL 
Bulde-carriji^  ol "  ^""* — 


hllaT'iair  (mul 


Hillar'i 


—a  'g»te'or  'uuh/bul  hu 

a  iinire  ttpm.  nclpncftting  motion,  mnd 
hiu  Eiil^lfi'CUTiiguaboveiujdtnloiir.  f .  ff , 
Kaighl. 

l|ulndlnm(mu:-]i'dl-uin).n.  [L.  mu^o, 
U<  milk.  I  A  genu*  of  pUntt,  nat.  ardei  Com- 
poiltiB.  M-  alpinum.  ■  ms  pUnt  of  Scol- 
Uita  mounUini,  !•  ramntkablr  hudtonie. 
with  anmeraiu  heuU  of  btus  flowen,  anil 
lettuce-llki  foUigs  Pour  oUien  an  ua- 
tltM  of  yorU)  Amerloa. 

MnllabrlQr  (inQll-t'bri-ti),  n.  [L  maliebri- 
tai,  lima  maliebrU,  womuily,  wominltli, 

the  mtata  of  pubcrt]'  la  a  female.— S.  Wo- 


■edlock 

a  called  bailard 

(mini-«r-U),  oA.    In  the  manner 
inn  at  a  muller:  In  wedlock;  Uw- 
u  next  belr,  being  mtditrlg 


Mnllsrtr  (niB'lt-«r-UX  n.  [See  IIulisel 
Id  laic.  [s)  Uwtul  luue.  »}  'Ilie  poalUon  c 
one  legitimately  bom. 

"-"—  '-lll'lih),  a.    Like  a  mule;  aulleii 


Hull  (mill).  «.I.  rPohapa  (at  leaic  In  in«ui- 
Ing  1)  from  L  mellio,  to  loften,  FT.  mouOIer. 
to  niolaten,  Irani  L.  mnllu  aoft;  but  accord- 
ing to  Weflgwood  mulUd  ait  la  equivalent 

:  been  formed  from 


and  flarour  wlUi  apicea; 
X-TodiipliitordeadeiL 


Holll  (mul 
Jutting  en 
Uie  uEs;  ( 
(aa  in  the 
la  Gael  » 

boi  made  . 


mUIolne. 


Hull  (mu- 
[OM  and  i 


Hull  (mul),  n.    [LO.  mutl,  D.  mul.  d 
cluaelyallledtomn4<l(wIilchiee>   ITuI 


IColloq] 

MnU  (mul),  n.  [Bind,  mui-mul.  matnut. 
mnilln.1  A  thin,  inft  kind  ol  moilin  uwd 
for  dreiaea,  trimmlnga,  Ac.     Called  alK 


IIiillBS>tawii7  (mnl'a-ga-ta"nl),  n,  [Duntl 
ntilaga-tvHni.  lit.  pepper-water]  An  Kaal 
Indian  cuTTT-aoup.     Alio  ipeQed  JfuUIJira- 


File.  Itr.  fat,  imu 


.,  --  grind,  from  molo. 

A  »Tl  of  flat-bottomed  paall^  with  i 
rounded  edge,  made  ol  atone  or  glau,  naau 
for  grinding  pigmenta  and  other  lubataocea 
upon  a  lUbot  Qmllar  matariaL-L  A  veaHl 
In  which  wine  or  otber  Uqnor  U  mailed. 
Unllat  (mul'et),  n.  [Fr.  mviet.  from  L. 
muUut,  the  red  mullet  or  rannullet.l  Aname 
Gonimon  to  two  groupi  pf  acaathoptcTTgian 
tllhei.  tIi.  (he  lamlly  MugUldB,  or  gru 
mnlleti,  and  the  family  Unllldie,  or  red 
mulleta     Naturallita.  however.  seneniUy 

■nimalieta.  (See 
» the  true  mnlleti 
pe,  and  by  lome  li 
Ui  the  family.  The 


--vered  with  laige  acatea;  ui  biuchloate- 
gil  rayi :  head  aomewhat  deprewed :  the 
acalea  large;  the  mnizle  ihort;  an  angular 

in   the 

...  teeth.    The  but 

known  ipedet  la  the  comioon  my  mallet 
or  great  mullet  (if.  capUo)  found  round  the 
Bhom  of  the  Britlih  Itlanda,  and  In  particu- 
lar abundance  in  the  Meditemnean.  It 
growi  to  the  length  of  IS  to  SO  Inchea,  aud 
..... .,_..  ,„gh^„. »..,,,.. .     ,. 


n  the  I) 


white  underneath.     It  frequent*  (hallow 
aaceudi rivets.  It  liaithehabltol  rooting  la 


e  or  the  HhUI 

gulthed  by  having  Ita  ejrei  hall  co<u«d  by 
an  adipoae  membrane.  It  welghi  uiually 
from  10  to  12  Iba ,  and  la  the  niMt  deli- 
cate ol  alt  the  mulleta.  A  amaller  apeeiea, 
the  thick-lluwd  grar  mullet  (W.  dula).  li 
common  on  the  Brftlth  coaat*.  Many  other 
•peciei,  aallvei  of  India  and  Africa,  are 
much  eateemed  aa  food. 
Hnlltt  (mul'etx  IL  (Ft,  mt^tu.  the  rowel 
of  aapar.adim  IromL.  iniiJa,!  mlllilone.! 
L  In  **r.  a  flgute  reieraUlIng  the  mwel  ot  a 
■pur,  with  Ave  polnta  In  Eusllih,  and  all  In 
I-Vench  heraldry,  aied  m  the  Hllal  dliUnc- 


l(lim£!i'{m1d'*-di),  n.i)I.  A  family  of  ma- 
rine Bihe*,  cioaely  allied  to  the  percbea 
(Penddie);  the  lunnullela,  or  red  mulleta. 
tlieir  acBle*  are  large,  eadly  detached  and 
amooth,  their  opercula  unanned,  and  their 
branchloategali  leven  In  number.  The  oom- 
nion  red  mullet  la  abundant  on  our  coaala. 

HalllCftULWlir'(mal'l-ga-U"Dl).      See 

HnUlfmtM  (muli-gmbi).  n.  III.  [Ut.apain 
arliing  from  norma  in  the  IniHllnaa—MuU, 
dhl,  refuie,  and  pvul.J  1.  A  pain  In  the 
Inleitinei;  colic.  'Whoae  dog  Ilea  aick  u' 
the  mull  vntt(.'  Btau.*Fl—i.  Ill-temper; 
iDlUoe^ 

HttlUnnnc  (mul 'hi -gong),  n.  A  native 
name  a  the  dnck-bUl  or  ondthorhynchoa 

Mnlllim  (mul'von),  n.  (The  more  correct 
epelllog  would  *e«u  to  be  mannisn,  the 
word  being  probably  equivalent  to  FT.  mni- 
jr>wn,8p  micJIon,  aatnmpvaaof  a  branch  or 
a  leg  or  arm     '  The  monnlon  or  mnlUoD  ol 


MITLTIFABIOnS 


yond).  o.  liaviug 
mulllona. 

Mullok,  Mnllack 

(mol'^.n.  IDIm. 
ufn>uli,<fuit(wbich 
Ke)!  1.  Bnhblali: 
dirt:  dnna:  nulL 
'The  muAot  on  * 
hepe  yaweped  waa ' 

lemma;  a  blunder; 
oa         an  ill  managed  af- 

"°™'  men.       BaUitiieU. 

Inclalword.1 

IX  n.    A  thin  iort  of  mna- 

hlch  baa  been  bi  UM  In 

of   muieeo,  mirlrum,  to 
boiled  and  mingled  with 


undentood). 

Mulsh  (mul ih),  e.  andn.    HceUcLca. 
MnltangulW  (ranl-tang'gii-ier),  a.  (L  mul- 

(lu,  many,  and  afigtUui,  angle.]    Having 

many  angtca;  polygonal 
Mnltangiilar]T(mul-Ung'ga-Mr-ll),a((e.  In 

a  multimgular  manner;  with  many  anglei 

KnlUtnguiimeii  (mnl-taag'ga-Mr-De*),  n. 
The  atate  ot  being  multangular  or  poly- 

liult>Ttionlate(miilt«r-tik'a-Utxa.  Same 

Bl  JIuKiarliRiJate. 
MnlMtr  (mol-tei-tl).  n.     (Abatnut  dood 

formed  from  L.  mulnu,  many. )    Tlie  atate 

ot  being  great  In  liulk  or  conUnuoua  (not 

Dumerlcal)  quantity. 


II- 


HiiltlartliiiiI«t«(miiItl-ar-tlk"a-IU),a. 
mvlt<ii.  many,  andarlieuladu  Jointed,  liuu. 
artieului,  a  jcintl    Compoied  ot  or  having 

at  Iniecta.  and  the  legi  ol  cruttaceana. 
■nltKmpnlU'  (mul-ll-kap'au-l«r),  a.    [L. 
nuiltiir.  many,  and  eapttita.  dira.  of  tajm, 

pecially  In  botany. 
Hultlculnata  (mitl-tl-kar1-nkt),a.  [L  ntit 

keel-Uka  ridgea.  u  the  ^elli  of  certain 
mollnica. 
HnltlaiToni  (mul-U-kiyuiX  D.  ILmaJKia. 
many,  and  eavut,  bollow.l     Having  many 

Multldvltaa  (mnl-U-Hplt-al),  a.    (L  muf- 

tKil.' having  many  ^eiida. 
HulUcolonr  (mul'U-knUr),  n.      Having 

Hultlcoitats  (mnl-tl-koa'ai),  a.  (L.  mvl- 
Iiu,  many,  and  ooltatui,  ribiied,  from  awta, 
a  rib-l    In  kil.  an  epithet  applied  to  inch 

tlon  of  the  blade  ol  the  leaf  wl^  the  petiole, 
dividing  them  into  more  than  two.    The 

KuIUdumdate  (mul-ti-ku>p'ld-at).  a.  [L. 
muUtu,  many,and  atjpiM.  a  polut.]  Having 
many  cuapa  or  polnta:  applied  to  the  three 
laat  molar  teeth,  froiu  their  having  leveral 

HulUdentate  (mul-tl-den'tat),  b.    [L  vud- 

teeth  or  teeth-lire  pnceuea 
KoItliUcltBto  (mu1-tl-dl]'lt-M>,  a.    Uany- 

nngered.    In  baC  and  toot,  having  many 

Dnger-llke  proceaaea 
HnlUfltced  (multi-Mat),  a.    Having  many 

facea.  aa  certain  cryatala 
HolUOtllOtU  (mul-tl-U'ri-nt).  a.    [L.  mul- 

^ifariu,  manifold— fflb/tiu,  many.)  L  Having 

great  multiplicity;  having  great diveraity  or 

variety;  made  up  of  many  diflering  parte. 

-  The  tnuJK/ariaui  obJecM  of  hiinun  £naw- 


al  dlrtilon      ledgs.'    D.  £i«Mrt 


MULTIFAIUOTnLY 

S.  Id  latr,  tuTliig  tha  fmiUt  of  Impraperl' 

fcfIlf^c  In  ODB  bill  Id  equlCr  dlUJDCt  ui 
d«penJBntiiMttiin,)iiidlh«reb<conlouDiI 

Ids  them;  u,  Btnufli/arviubllL   BurriU. 
llnltinLI10IUly(inul-U-ffc'ri.iu-U),adr.    li. 

■  mulUIarioui  vif ;  with  gntt  DidltlplIcEtT 

and  dlTsnltj;  oltb  gntt  Tihet^  ol  moitt 

md  nUtlon*.     BantUii. 
VnltUkrlaiuneH  (mul-U-ll-rl-iu-n»>  n. 

Tba  (UU  or  qualltj  of  balng  muIUIuIoiu: 

mnluplitd  divenltj. 
VnltuiiviU  (niDl£irtr-iuX  •>-   iLmuttifer 

— muJCuf.  tamoj.  uut/iro,  to  bwr.J   Ben- 

Ing  mnoh  at  muii. 
MwtUld,  MultUdOU*  (mnfU-nd,  mnl-Ur- 

U-oih  0.     [L  muiEMdu^niulnu.  dudt. 

*nd  Rndo,  to  divide.  I  Hiring  tnuv  dlvlalon); 
"Tft;  dliUwl  Into  mybtii]  p»rti  by 


MBUUd  l«af ;  DMd  chiallir  Id  botuj. 
HOltUloroiu (mul-tl-no'nui a.    Il.niiiJ(iw. 

muir.  uid  jtot,  fsni,  i  Dower,]     Muiy- 

flowsnd :  hmvlns  muiy  flowen. 
Mnltlfln*  (muVU-lla),  a.     Haring  InaDf 

Bun,  u  the  boiler  of  ■  locomoUit. 
llnltlfiiU(mul'U-ratl).<>.    (L  MuUtu,  DiuiT, 

ud/ofium,  A  leaf.]    In  onA.  hiiTlng  more 

tluD  lira  foil)  or  uconte  dlrUotw:  u,  ■ 

DHiHiCsil  uch. 
HnnUUdlniDl-U-faldXa.  [L  TnuUrM.  miuir. 

■nd   E.  /aU  (ulilch  w*>]     Muj  tlm« 

;Diiil'tJ-fonn}.a.  [L.  nwlltftmiuf 
fui,  DUDT.uid/tfnfUifonn-l  Having 
fonni.  ihapn,  orapper ■"- 


rei«>tatloo  or  man''  S^ltlon.  o( 
ttafmi.  'Aad  tlgalfleaan>uJV''">>oIdi 

Kll»iflinillty'(mDl-tl-form'l-tl).'n. 
itateolb«inKmu1Utnnn:  dlTenil;olfi 
*aH«ty  of  ibip«i  or  appearancH  1} 

...    to  companilie  nuti^vrmi^. 

HulUfomunuJniul-tl-fann'ii*),  a.    B 


iniiJ(i«nuj  -  muJnii.nianv.uid  Drniu,  Unit  I 
Having  manv  ktndL    Jfatnidar. 

■nltl^uiiilata  (mnl-tl-grut'O-IU).  a.  [L 
■luJlM,  man;,  and^ranuui.KgnillLj  HaV' 
lof  or  GODifitlng  of  man;  Rralna. 

H^tiluaiu.  KalUJnnt«  (mul-tl-ia'nu, 
mol-tl-ju'git),  a.  TL  mufluf.  oianv.  and 
^Nouni,  a  roki^  a  pair.  J    CoDdatliig  ol  man j 


alda;  poIjoooaL 

■nltlllJual  KnlUUllMtr  (mul-U.Un'&al, 
tnul-tl-liD'4-«r).  a.  |L.  nufiiij.  man)'.  aDd 
lii\ia,  a  lino  ]    Having  man/  llnaa 

KolUloouluCmul-tlTokll-brXa    [!•'>>«'- 


MnltUoqnanM  (mDltJl'D-kweni).  n.    [See 

MDLTIUiqVBICT.]   Uieof  maD^worda;  talk- 

atlvaneaa 
MttlUlMiiuiit.  HultUoqiunu  fiDal-tli'i}' 

kwatt^mul-Uni'kinuXa.  jL. mtiuiui. manr. 

and  laqiMor,  to  apeak.  ]     Spfiaktng  mach ; 

Tnr  talkatin:  lounacknu. 
KnU^odata,  MnltUtodtms  (mnlH-nM'it, 

nul-tl.DOd'iu),  a.    |I.  fnuilinofua-muftM, 

many,  and  fwdw.  a  knot]    Having  DUDy 

knou:  maDj-knottad.    Smart. 
"         '  tl  Jmnl-U-Dtf ml-al  W     Ino^. 


haling  m 


im<af  U 


. „ jy  Demolvn  lot  (onn. 

tng  the  nniDeral  ooetBclenta,  •rhicli  an 
dueed  by  ralahiK  an '" '-■  '- 

even  pover  wltoonl 
volnUon.    The  Mm  .      .. 

ticniar  caae  of  tlili.    Bee  BUOHUL. 

tl-MJ'nil-al),  H.     In  aly. 


ible  of  aotnd 


a  quantity  cooilillng  of  ktci 


Mnlttpuiraj  (moi- 

■aany,  and  luris.  to 
atablrth. 


Hiiltls»rtlte(mul'CIpJir-tU),a.  [L.m«I(uf. 
many,  and  Darh^rru,  divided,  front  vart, 
■■■--part.]    IMvliI-' '-• ■-■ 


HnlUpeiU,  n&tllMd  <mul'l|.pedX  n.  [L 
uidu,  Diany,  auiliHi,  (wrf--  -  '-"'  '  '- 
ilmal  that  hai  many  feet. 


Inc  many 

llnltlplB(DiuI'tl-pl).a, 

L.L.  muUiptai.  for  L 


m^UipU.  from 

,    Jld.l  Manifold': 

having  many  parti  or  relatlona— ITuJliplB 
poinI,In  the  Ugherosome  trr.a  point  tbrongh 
which  two  or  more  bnuichea  of  a  cnrvB  pa*L 
—MuUiiite  nitwi,  In  abr.  lymboli  which 
fulU  the  algebraical  condlUoni  of  a  pro- 
blem when  levaral  dlllennt  valuia  are  given 
them,  ai  the  rooti  of  an  equation,  ceitiln 
fUDcUoni  of  an  arc  or  inile.  Ac.—MfiilipU 
fruit,  nuMsa  of  tmlt  renifllng  from  aeveial 
bloMinna,  aggregated  Into  one  body,  ai  the 
pine-apple.— JTTiJftpIiitar.  See  under  Btail 
—MuU&U  <nuv".  Uioee  formed  byreAec- 

a  kalelctoKope. 
Jfnlt^  (multl-plX  »-     m  arilK  a  nam- 

ber  or  tlmei  witlioat  a  remainder;  ai,  12  li 
a  nuitiple  of  3.  the  latter  being  a  tvhm^- 
tipbariliqnotpart  (See  Alii(uot.}  Auhi- 
mm  anfttpl*  <d  two  or  more  Dumben  con- 
talM  each  of  (hem  a  certain  Dnmber  of 
tlmaienetly^natilaa  common  mtilUpte 
of  S  and  t.  The  laut  amHon  mutl^pie  i> 
the  analleat  Dombot  that  will  do  thla;  thna 
It  li  tha  leaat  common  multiple  of  3  and  4. 
The  lama  term  li  applicable  to  algebraic 
qn*ntltle» 

KuItliaB-palndlBC  (mnltl-pl-polnd'lna), 
n.  InSnti  law,  double-polndlng  or  double- 


horitatli 
loD  thereof  among  uw  utaeTeat  claim- 
It  oornapondi  to  mttrpbadir  In 

Mtrir 


.    See  FotnblNO. 


ltnl%iUa.te  (muf'U-pU-klt),  a.  [L.  wiul- 
tMiatta*,    See  UntTin-T.]    1.  ContlUlng 

aa  Multiplex.  E. 

lInltUdlcaUiiii<mi>ltl-pU-ki''ihon).n.  [L 
mulhplicalio,  mtdUpHeationii.  ftee  MnLTI- 
PLT.1  1.  The  act  or  proeea*  of  multiplying 
or  of  Incnaiing  In  number;  the  itate  ol 
being  mnltlplied ;  ai.  the  mvUirtltotioa  of 
the  homan  ipeelei  by  natural  generation.— 
1.  In  bKIA.  a  rule  or  openUon  by  which 
any  given  number  may  be  added  to  ItMlf 
any  number  of  times  propoied;  thna  10 
mnltlplied  by  S  li  increated  to  M;  or,  In 
genenl.  multiplication  li  the  taking  or  re- 
peating of  one  number  or  qoanllty.  called 
the  mulllpllcand,  ai  often  ai  there  are  nalti 
In  another  number,  called  the  multiplier; 
and  the  number  or  qolntlty  refulting  from 
thlt  operation  It  called  the  product  of  the 
two  nombers  or  facton.  Multiplication  la 
a  oompendloiu  method  of  performing  addi- 
tion. Thai.  114-11  la  the  iameaiS-|-)-i-S 
4-S.    UultlpUcatlon  li  called  ><nple  when 


—MiiUiptitati 

S-tThe. 


mdi.  ihllllugi,  an 

Imple  dl(  - 

med  limit,  a 


and  allver  by  alchemy.     Chaiiter. 

■nltlpll«tiTa(mDlll-pll-ktt-lvX<>-  Tend- 
ing to  multiply;  having  the  power  to  mul- 
tiply or  increaae  numbert. 

■nlUpUottor  (muTtl-pll-Ul-tr),  n.  The 
number  by  which  another  number  li  mnltl- 
-"--■:  a  mulHpU— 

pIlelOTUt 

multlplea. 


mrLTISTKIATE 

HnltlpllOttr  (mut-U-plli'l-UX  n.  [Fr.  inuJ- 
lipiinlJ.  trom  L.  muUiptrx.]  l.Theitaleot 
being  multiplex  or  ntanlfoid ;  the  itato  of 
being  numuroui  or  varloua  'Vacu  ami 
occurrenoea  lucceedlng  or  crouing  eai:h 
other  In  endleii  compleidty  and  mMllipti. 
dly.'  0''Caird.-&Uanyoftbflianiekind: 
a  great  number.     *A  Tniil(i|j|Irilv  of  goda. 

KiiltlpU«r(niul'tl-pll-«rXn.  1.  One  whoor 
that  which  mnltlpllei  or  Increuei  Id  num- 
ber, 'Jfu/tMifTiof  Inluiiei'  Dr.BMeri. 
I  The  number  Id  arlttuneUc  by  which  an- 
other lamuitiplled;  the  multlpllcator— J.  In 
Ulta.  an  hiatnimtnt  for  Increaiing  by  i«pe- 
tltlon  the  Intenilty  of  tha  force  of  an  elec- 
tric current  It  conliiti  of  ■  frame  with  a 
number  of  repetitive  winding!  of  the  lame 
wire,  each  oonvolutlon  alerting  an  equal 
I  needle,  thu*  multiplying  the 


Ipljing 
miiiupllcatlon. 


deflecUve  (o 

Mrtormlng  calcui , 

K  H.  Knwht.    See  Theiuio-iiult 

Hult^dy  (mnltl-pin.  v.t.  prat.  «  pp.  mul- 
tipiua;  ppr.  rwtltijHyitig.    []■>,  multiplitr, 

more  by  mitural  generation  or  reproduc- 
tion, or  by  aconmuTatlon  or  addition;  ai.  to 
mnitiply  men.  honea.  or  other  animali;  to 
Diufb^lv  eirlli. 

t  In  arith.  to  add  to  Itaelf  any  givra  nuniigr 

oUierglveD  number;  thuiT  muKMud  by 
8  prodncea  the  number  G6.— $.t  To  increaae 
In  genera] ;  to  enlarge ;  often  to  increaae 
gold  or  lilver  by  alchemy, 
Wlltlpl7(mul'tl-pll),  i.i    1.  To  grow  or  In- 

id;  to 
ntd  of  Cod  greit  anil  mulHplMI. 
l.t  To  make  gold  or  illver  by  the  ut  of 
aldiemy. 

BtnlUplyliw-glui,    lIiilUplTlii|''-''imiE 

(mura-plT&g-glM.  mul'llplflng-leni).  n. 
See  under  LE1I9  and  POLTHEDROn. 
Kamplylnc-vtLeal  (mul'tl-pli-lng-wh*l), 
n.    Twliwrwhlchlncivaiai  the  number  of 

HulUpOtaUt  (mul-tlp'CI-tent).  a.  [L.  mul- 
(iBotfiu.  muKiBoitntu— iHufdu.  ir — ■■  — ' 

rful.l   Havir — 

do  many  th 


■oltlprMant  (mul'tl-prei-ent).  a.     Having 

the  quality  or  power  of  muitlpreaence 
HnlOiadiata  Unl-tl-ri'dl-ati.  a.    [I.  ntil- 

tue,  many,  and  rufintut,  nyed.  f rom  raditii. 

a  ray.  jHavlng  many  raya. 
HiiltlisniOM(midV-n-mAi),a.  [LmHltu. 

many,  and  ramui,  a  Inanch.  J    Having  many 

Moltl»OiOMt(mnltrihui),o.  [LmuJfiKiifi 


tan,  knowliig.  tron 
Ins  i^ety  of  knowl 

■tSf — ■'■  


I  (mul'ti-iekt).  a.  [L.TnuUiu,mM]y, 

--^iiii.tocutl    In  tntmn  applied 

divided  Into  many  leameuti, 


fl-al),o. 


[L.B. 


, .- ,    Jn  6*t.  wpl™ 

to  a  plant  having  many  horliontal  rowi,  or 
parta  amnged  In  many  each  rowa 

KnltUlUanoiu  {mui-ti-nri-kwui),  a    |L 

multw.miny.indiilitua.  apod.)    Having 

Iftauwniinu  (mnl-U^nui),  a  [L  m»Iliu, 
many,  and  iimuf.  uund.]  Having  nmny 
•onndi,  or  Hundlng  mticb. 

KultUplnKmnl-tl-ipl'ral).  a.  [L.  mufnu. 
many,  and  ipjro,  a  iplre.J  Having  many 
•plral  colli  or  conTolntloDl;  In  nmcA.  a  term 


appUe- 
HoltU 


MULTIST7LCATE 
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MUMMY 


MultiBUloate  (mul-ti-Bul'k&tX  a.  [L.  multutt 
mauy,  and  <i<2eu«,  a  furrow.]  Having  many 
furrows. 

Multisyllable  (mul-tl-BUaa-bl).  n.  [L  mut- 
titSf  many,  and  £.  tyUable  (which  tee).}  A 
word  of  many  syllalues ;  a  polysyllable. 

MulUtltulax  (mul-ti.tit'u-l«r)>  a.  Having 
many  titles. 

Multitubular  (mul-ti-ta'bu-UrX  a.  Having 
many  tubes;  as,  a  mxdtUubular  boiler. 

Multitude  (mul'ti-tad),  n.  [L.  multUudo, 
from  multus,  much,  many.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  many;  that  which  gives  the  im- 
pression of  numerousness;  a  great  number, 
collectively;  as,  the  crowd  intimidated  the 
police  by  their  muUUude.—2,  A  great  num- 
ber, indefinitely. 

It  is  a  fault  in  a  mttititHde  of  preachers,  that  they 
utterly  neglect  method  in  their  harangues.      IVattt. 

3.  A  crowd  or  throng;  a  gathering  or  collec- 
tion of  people.  *  Among  me  buzzing  pleased 
multitude?  SAaJr.—TA«mi<2tiYf(de,  the  pop- 
ulace, or  the  mass  of  men  without  reference 
to  an  assemblage.  '  The  many-headed  mtcl- 
tUude,'    Shak. 

He's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude.      SkaJb. 

The  muitUtule  have  always  been  credulous,  and 
the  few  artful.  y.  Adams. 

4.  In  <ato,  an  assembly  of  ten  or  more  per- 
sons.—Stn.  Assembly,  assemblage,  collec- 
tion, swarm,  throng,  mass,  commonalty, 
populace,  vulgar. 

MultitudlnaTy  (mul-ti-tQ'din-a-riX  a.  Mul- 
titudinous; manifold.    [Ran.] 

MultltudiXiOUS(mul-tl-tQ'din-usXa.  1.  Per- 
tainii^  or  belonging  to  a  multitude  or 
crowded  assembly;  consisting  of  a  multi- 
tude or  great  number;  as,  a  multUudinout 
assembly.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  multi- 
tude. 

At  once  i^uck  out 
The  muUitudinoMS  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  that  is  their  poison.  Shak. 

3.  Of  vast  extent  and  manifold  diversity; 

vast  and  ever-changing. 

My  hand  will  rather 
The  muUitudutous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red.  Shak. 

Multitudlnously  (mul-ti-tQ'din-us-li),  adv. 
In  a  multitudinous  manner. 

MultitudlnouBness  (mul-ti-tQ'din-us-nes), 
n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multitudin- 
ous. 

Multiyagant,t  MultlTagouat  (mul-tiv'a- 
gant,  mul-tira-ffus),  a.  [L.  mmtivagui.} 
Wandering  mucE    Bailey. 

MultivalYe.  Multiyalvular  (mul'ti-valv, 
mul-ti-yal'vu-16rX  a.  Having  many  valves; 
as,  a  mulUvaive  shell:  used  in  hot.  and  zooL 

Multivalve  (mul'ti-valv),  n.  An  animal 
which  has  a  shell  of  many  valves  or  pieces. 

Multiyersant  (mul-ti-v^r^sant),  a.  [L.  muU 
tus,  many,  and  versant,  versantit,  ppr.  of 
verso,  to  whirl  about,  intens.  from  verto,  to 
turn.]  Protean;  turning  into  many  sha]^s; 
assuming  many  forms.     Worcester. 

MultivlOUS  (^mul-tiv'i-us),  a.  [L.  multtu, 
many,  and  via,  way.]  Having  many  ways 
or  roads,    plare.1 

MultlYOOal  (mul^ti-vd-kal).  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  vox,  vocis,  a  voice.]  Applied  to 
an  equivocal  word  or  one  susceptible  of 
several  meanings.  '  An  ambiguous  or  mul- 
tivocal  word.'    Coleridge. 

Multoca  (mul-tdlca),  n.  The  Turkish  code 
of  law,  consisting  of  precepts  from  the  Kor- 
an, traditional  injunctions  of  Mohammed, 
and  decisions  of  early  caliphs.    Braiule. 

Multocular  (mul-tolc'Q-ldr),  a.  [L.  multut, 
many,  and  oeidus,  eye.  ]  Having  many  eyes, 
or  moro  eyes  than  two. 

Flies  are  multocular,  having  as  many  eyes  as  there 
are  perforations  in  their  comeae.  Derham. 

Multum  (mul'tum),  n.  [L.  mtdtum  inparvo, 
much  in  little.]  In  brewing,  the  name  given 
to  a  compound,  consisting  of  an  extract  of 
quassia  and  liquorice,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  economizing  malt  and  hops.— Hard  mul- 
tuin.    Same  as  Black-extract 

MultUllgula(mul-tung'ga-la),n.pI.  The  divi- 
sion ofPerissodactyle  Ungulate  quadrupeds, 
in  which  each  foot  has  moro  than  a  nngle 
hoof,  as  the  rhinoceros,  each  of  whose  feet 
has  three  toes,  each  in  a  separate  hoof. 

MultungulateCmul-tung'gu-l&tX  a.  [L  mul- 
tus, many,  and iinouto.  ahoof.]  Inzoot  aterm 
applied  to  a  quadruped  which  has  its  hoof 
divided  into  more  than  two  parts,  as  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  Ac. 

Multure  (murtur),  n.  [O.Fr.  multure.  Mod. 
Ft.  mouture,  from  L.  moHttira,  a  grinding, 
from  molo,  to  grind.]  1.  The  act  of  grind- 
ing grain  in  a  mill— 2.  The  grain  ground  at 
one  time;  grist— 3.  In  Scots  law,  Uie  toll  or 


fee  given  to  the  proprietor  of  a  mill  in 
return  for  grinding  the  com.  Multures  are 
of  two  sorts— those  paid  from  lands  astricted 
to  a  particular  mill,  termed  insucken  mxU- 
tures,  and  the  multure  exigible  from  those 
who  voluntarily  use  the  mill,  called  out- 
sucken  multures.    See  MULTURER. 

It  is  alwavs  best  to  be  sure,  as  I  say  when  I  chance 
to  take  muaure  twice  from  the  same  meaUsack. 

Sir  W.  Seett. 

[This  term  seemi  to  be  Scotch  in  all  its 
senses.] 

Multuxinr  (mul'tQr-6r),  n.  A  person  who 
has  grain  ground  at  a  certain  milL  Mul- 
turers  are  or  were  of  two  kinds- first,  such 
as  were  thirled  (thralled)  to  a  certain  mill 
by  the  conditions  on  which  they  occupied 
their  land;  and,  second,  those  who  used  the 
mill  without  being  bound  by  the  tenure  to 
do  so.  The  former  were  termed  insudcen 
mullurers,  the  latter  outsucken  multwrers. 
[Scotch.] 

Mum  (mumX  a.  [Imitative  of  a  low  sound 
made  with  the  lips  closed.  See  Mumble, 
and  comp.  bum,  hum.  ]  Silent;  not  qtealdng. 

The  citizens  are  mum;  say  not  a  word.    Shah. 

Often  used  as  an  exclamation  =  be  silent; 
hush. 

Afum  then,  and  no  more.  Shtih. 

Mumt  (mumX  n.  Silence.  Hudibras, 
Mum  (mum),  n.  [0.  irtumme,  said  to  be 
named  after  one  Christian  Mumms  who 
first  brewed  it  at  Brunswick  in  1402.  ]  A 
species  of  malt  liquor  much  used  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  made  of  the  malt  of  wheat, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  oat  and  bean 
meaL 

The  clamorous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum. 
Till  all,  tun'd  equal,  send  a  general  hum.       Pc/e. 

Mumble  (mum'blX  v«*^  Pi^t.  A  pp.  mumbled; 
ppr.  mumbling.  [Freq.  from  mum;  D. 
mommelen,  DaxL  mumle,  Q.  mummtln, 
to  mumble  or  mutter.]  1.  To  mutter;  to 
speak  with  the  Ups  or  other  orscans  partly 
closed,  so  as  to  render  the  sounds  inarticu- 
late and  imperfect  *  Mumbling  of  wicked 
charms.'  SAaJr.  ' Muttering  and  mum!>h'n{7 
idiotlike.'  Tennuson.—2.  To  chew  or  bite 
softly;  to  eat  with  the  lips  close. 

The  man  who  laughed  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumblittg  to  make  the  crossijfrained  thistles  pass. 

Mumble  (muml)]),  v.t  1.  To  utter  with  a 
low  inarticulate  voice. 

He  with  mumbled  prayers  atones  the  deity. 

D^ydeu. 

2.  To  chew  gently,  or  to  eat  with  a  mutter- 
ing sound.  'Oums  unarmed,  to  mumble 
meat  in  vain.'  Dryden,  'Lazily  mumbled 
the  bones  of  the  dead. '  Byron.  —3.  t  To  sup- 
press or  utter  imperfectly. 

The  raising  of  my  rabble  is  an  exploit  of  conse> 
quence.  and  not  to  be  mumbled  up  in  silence 

^MS^'^Sdm^%e 

Mumble-newBf  (mum'bl-nOz),  n,  Akind 
of  tale-bearer.  'Some  carry-tale,  .  .  .  some 
mumble-news*    Shak. 

Mumbler  (mum'blte),  n.  One  that  mumbles. 
'Mass  mumblers,  holy -water  swingers.' 
Bale. 

MumbUngly  (mum'bling-liX  adv.  In  a 
mumbling  manner;  with  a  low  inarticulate 
utterance. 

Mumbo-Jumbo(mum'bd-Juml>d),n.  A  god 
of  certain  negro  tribes  whose  image  is  clad 
in  fantastic  dothing.  Hence,  anv  senseless 
object  of  popular  idolatry.  'Worship  mighty 
Mumbo- Jumbo  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.'    Bon  QauUier  Ballads. 

He  never  dreamed  of  disputing  tiieir  pretensions, 
but  did  homage  to  the  miserable  Mumdc-yutmbo 
they  paraded.  Dickens. 

Mum-budgett  (mum'buJ-etX  inUti.  An  ex- 
pression denoting  secrecy  as  well  as  sUenoa 

Nor  did  I  ever  wince  or  grudge  it. 
For  thy  dear  sake.    Quc^  she.  mum-b$tdeet. 

J/udtbrtts. 

Mum-cbanoet  (mum'chans).  n.  i.  A  game 
of  hazard  with  cards  or  dice.— 2.  One  who 
stands  dumb,  and  has  not  a  word  to  say  for 
himself;  a  fool.  'Why  stand  ye  like  a  mumr- 
chance.'    Eehard—Z.  Silence.    Huloet. 

Mumm  (mum),  v.i.  [The  same  word  as  O. 
mummen,  to  mask,  ht)m  mumme,  a  mask, 
mummerei,  masquerade;  mummel,  a  hob- 
goblin, a  bugbear;  D.  mommen,  to  mask,  to 
Slay  the  mummer;  mom,  a  mask,  whence 
).Fr.  momer,  to  mask,  and  mcmerie,  mun^ 
tnert0,  mummery.  Doubtless  connected  with 
mum.  Wedgwood  thinks  that  the  word  was 
originally  imitative  of  the  sound  made  by  a 
nurse  when  she  terrifies  an  infant  or  makes 

3K)rt  with  it  by  covering  her  head  with  a 
oth  and  disguising  her  voice  in  inarticulate 


utterances.]    To  mask ;  to  sport  or  make 
diversion  in  a  mask  or  disguise. 
•  Mumma-<ihog  (mum'a-chogX  n.    See  Mum- 

HTCHOa. 

Mummer  (mum'^r),  n.  One  who  mumms  or 
masks  himself  and  makes  diversion  in  dis- 
guise; a  masker;  a  masked  buffoon.  Speci- 
fically in  England,  one  of  a  company  of  per- 
sons who  go  from  hotise  to  house  at  Christ- 
mas performing  a  kind  of  play,  the  subject 
being  generally  St  George  ana  the  Dregon, 
with  sundry  whimsical  adjuncts.  Corre- 
sponding with  the  Scotch  Ouiser.  'Jugglers 
and  dancers,  antics,  mummers.*    MUton. 

Mummery  (mum'6r-i),  n.  (See  Mumm.] 
1.  Masking;  sport;  diversion;  frolicking  in 
masks;  lo^  contemptible  amusement;  buf- 
fooned. 'Themtcmmeryof  foreignstrollen.' 
FeiUon.—2.  Farcical  show;  hypocritical  dis- 
guise and  parade  to  delude  vulgar  minds. 
^The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profaned  by 
mummeries.*    Cowper. 

Mummification  (mum^i-fi-ki^shonX  n.  The 
act  of  mummifying,  or  making  into  a  mum- 
my. 

Mummlfoxm  (mum'i-form),  a.  [Mummy, 
and  L.  forma,  form.]  Resembling  a  mum- 
my: applied  in  entom.  to  the  nymphs  of 
certain  Lepidoptera. 

Mummi^  (muml-f!),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  mum- 
mi/ied:  ppr.  muminn\fyina.  [Mummy,  and 
L.  faeiOf  to  make.]  To  make  into  a  mummy; 
to  embalm  and  dry,  as  a  mummy. 

Mummlag  ( mumming  X  n.  The  sports  of 
mummers;  masking  or  masquerade. 

Mummy  (muml),  n.  [Fr.  mumie,  momie, 
Sp.  m^mta.  It  mummia.  from  Ar.  mUmia, 
from  m^m,  wax;  Coptic  mum,  bitumen, 
gum-resin.]  1.  A  dead  human  body  em- 
balmed and  dried  after  the  manner  of  those 
taken  from  Egyptian  tombs.  An  immense 
number  of  mtmmiies  have  been  found  in 
Egypt,  consisting  not  only  of  human  bodies, 
but  of  various  animals,  as  bulls,  apes, 
ibises,  crocodiles,  fish,  &c.  The  processes 
of  embalming  bodies  were  very  various. 
Those  of  the  poorer  classes  were  merely 
dried  by  salt  or  natron,  and  wrapped  up  in 
coarse  cloths.  The  bodies  of  the  rich  and 
the  great  underwent  the  most  complicated 
operations,  and  were  laboriously  adorned 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments.  Theembalmers 
extracted  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
and  the  entrails  through  an  incision  in  the 
side.  The  body  was  then  shaved  and  washed, 
the  belly  filled  with  periumes,  the  whole 
body  covered  with  natron,  and  steeped  in 
the  same  material  for  seventy  ds^s.  After 
this  the  body  was  washed,  steeped  in  bal- 
sam, and  then  wrapi>ed  up  in  unen  band- 
ages, sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thicknesses;  various  ornaments  were  placed 
above  the  bandages,  particularly  about  the 
head.  The  body  was  then  put  into  an  orna- 
mented case  of  sycamore  wood.  Sometimes 
the  cases  were  double.  The  Egyptian  mode 
of  embalming  was  imitated  occasionally  by 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  na- 
tions. The  term  mummy  is  likewise  given 
to  human  bodies  preserved  in  other  ways, 
either  by  artificial  preparation  or  by  acci- 
dent nie  Guanches,  or  ancient  people  of 
the  Canaries^  embalmed  their  dead  in  a 
simple  but  eflectual  manner;  and  one  cavern 
in  Teneriffe  when  discovered  had  upwards 
of  a  thousand  mummies  in  it,  several  of 
which  had  distinct,  though  contracted  fea- 
tures. In  some  situations,  the  conditions 
of  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  permit  the  drying  of  the 
animal  tissues  to  be  effected,  are  alone  suffi- 
cient for  the  preservation  of  the  bodv  in  the 
form  of  a  mummy.  This  is  the  case  m  some 
jMuis  of  Peru,  especially  at  Arica,  where 
considerable  numbers  of  bodies  have  been 
found  quite  dry,  in  pits  dug  in  a  saline  dry 
soiL  And  in  some  countries  natural  mum- 
mies are  occasionally  found  in  caverns. 
Ihiring  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
mummies  were  used  for  nostrimis  against 
disease,  and  other  medical  purposes,  and  a 
peculiar  brown  colour,  used  as  the  back- 
ground of  pictures,  was  obtained  from  the 
bitumen.— 2.  t  Liquor  which  distils  from 
mummies;  a  liquor  prepared  from  dead 
bodies  and  considered  to  have  very  potent 
qualities;  a  medicinal  liquor  or  gum  in 
general 

'TIS  true :  there's  ma^c  in  the  web  of  it : 

And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skilful 
Conserved  or  maidens*  hearts.  Shot. 

In  or  near  this  place  is  a  precious  Kqnor  or  mum- 
my growini;  ...  a  moist,  redolent  ^m  it  is,  sover- 
dfcn  against  poisons.  .Sir  7*.  Herbert, 


Fate,  fUr,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;     y.  8c.  ley. 
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&  In  hort.  a  lort  of  wax  used  in  grafting 
and  planting  trees.— 4.  A  tort  of  brown  bi- 
tttminooi  pigment  FairhoU. —To  heat  to  a 
mummy,  to  beat  ■oondly,  or  till  lenseleea 

Mummy  (mumlX  «•<•  To  embalm;  to  mam> 
mify. 

Mnmmsrcdioc  ( moml-chog  ),n.  Hf.  Amer. 
Indian  mumma-thoa.}  A  small  fish  of  the 
carp  kind  found  in  North  America. 

Mummy-titoth  (mum'i-kloth),  n.  The  cloth 
in  which  mammies  are  swathed. 

Mummy-wheat  (mnml-whfttV  n,  A  rarietr 
of  wheatt  the  Tntieum  turgiaum  eomvotl- 
turn,  caltivated  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia: 
said  to  be  a  varletv  produced  from  grains 
found  in  the  case  with  an  EgjrptiAn  mummy. 

Mump  (mumpX  v.k  [An  unitative  word, 
allied  to  mumbU  and  m/uneh:  oomp.  crump 
and  eruneh.  With  the  word  in  meaning  4 
comp.  D.  mompen,  to  cheat.]  L  To  mum- 
ble or  mutter,  as  in  sulkinesa. 

He  mt$m/t,  And  lowen,  and  haiMn  die  Up,  they 
%»T-  y^kn  Taytar. 

2.  To  nibble ;  to  chew ;  to  munch.  —  8.  To 
chatter;  to  make  mouths;  to  grin  like  an  ape. 
4.  To  implore  alms  in  a  low  muttering  tone; 
to  play  the  beggar;  hence,  to  deceive:  to 
practise  imposture.  '  And  then  went  mump- 
in^  with  a  sore  leg, .  .  .  canting  and  whin- 
ing.' Burke, 
Xvunp  (mump).  v.U  1.  To  chew  with  rapid 
movement  of  the  jaws;  to  bite  quickly;  to 
nibble;  as,  to  mump  food.— 8.  To  utter  with 
a  low,  rapid  voice;  to  chatter  unintelli- 
gibly. '  Old  men  who  mump  their  passion.' 
OcMMmUK—Z.  To  overreacn. 

He  wfttches  them  like  a  yoongcr  brother  afraid  to 
be  mumtft'd  of  his  snip.  IVycktrUy. 

4.  To  beat:  to  bruise.    Brotkttl. 
Mumper  (mump'to),  n.    A  beggar.    '  De- 

ceived  bv  the  tales  of  a  Lincoln's  Inn 

mwrnper.     Maeaulay. 
MumpiniT  (mumplngX  «».    Begginf;  tricks: 

foolish  tricks;  mockery.    *Mumptng§  and 

bee^arly  tones.'    BentUy. 
MumpUh  (mumplshX  a.    I>Qll;  heavy; 

sullen:  sour. 

Mumx>i8lily  (mumplsh-liV  adv.  In  a  mump- 
ish manner;  dully;  sullemy. 
MumpiBlmeM(mump'ish*nesXn.  The  state 

of  being  mumpish;  sullennesa 
Mumps  (mumps),  n.  p{.    [From  mump,} 

1.  SuUenness;  silent  displeasure.    [Rare.]— 

2.  A  disease ;  a  peculiar  and  specific  unsup- 
purative  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands 
accompanied  bv  swelling  along  the  neck, 
extending  from  beneath  the  ear  to  the  chin; 
parotitis. 

MumpilmuB  (  mump'si-mus  ),  n.  An  error 
obstinately  dung  to;  a  prejudice.  The 
term  has  arisen  from  Uia  story  of  an  old 
priest  or  monk  who  was  ignorant  of  Latin 
and  in  his  devotions  had  long  said  mump- 
eimui  for  tumpcimitf.  and  who  when  his 
error  was  pointed  out»  replied,  'I  am  not 
going  to  change  my  old  mumpiim%u  for 
your  new  tumpttrnta.' 

Some  be  to  stifle  in  their  old  mnm/z/mimx,  others 
be  to  busy  and  curious  in  their  new  sumpsimus. 

HaUlEdwartH. 

Mere  chance  of  circumstance  b  their  infallible  de* 
terminator  of  the  true  and  false,  and  somehow  it 
cannot  but  be  that  their  old  mum^simut  is  preier* 
able  to  any  new  sumptimus.        Fitttdward  Hmlt. 

Munt  (mun),  n.  In  Eng.  hiit  one  of  a 
band  of  dissolute  young  fellows  who  swag- 
gered by  night  in  the  streets  of  London, 
breaking  wmdows,  overturning  sedans, 
beating  quiet  men,  and  offering  rude  car- 
esses to  pretty  women ;  a  mohawk.  Mae- 
aulay. 

Muzi,Muild(mun.mundXn.   (See  Mouth.] 
The  mouth.    [Vulgar.] 
One  a  penny,  two  a  penny,  hot  cross  buns. 
Butter  them,  and  sugar  them,  and  put  them  in  your 
mHH*.         PofHtar  rKymt  {qucttd  by  HtUiiweil). 

MunCh  (munsh),  i^.e.  [Imitative  of  sound 
made  by  bringing  the  teeth  together.  Akin 
mumble^  mump.\  To  chew  audibly;  to  mas- 
ticate with  sound;  to  chew  eagerly;  to 
mump;  to  nibble.  Formeriy  written  Uaunch 
and  JfotmeA. 

I  could  mutuM  your  good  dry  oats.       5h»k. 

Munch  (munsh),  v.i.  To  chew  noisily;  to 
masticate;  to  chew  eagerly  or  by  great 
mouthfuls.    Shak. 

Muncber  (munsh'^X  **•  One  who  munches. 

Mundane  (mun'dinX  a.  [L.  mundanue, 
from  munduM,  the  world.]  Belonging  to 
this  world;  worldly;  terrestrial;  earthly;  as, 
mumfavM  sphere :mtiiidan«  existence.  'This 
queen  worth  all  our  mundane  cost  (  = 
worldly  pompX*  Shak.  'Jftindan«i)assions.' 
/«.  Taytar. 


Mundanely  (mun'dln-liX  adv.  In  a  mun- 
dane manner;  with  reference  to  worldly 
things. 

Mundanttyt  (mun-dan'i-ti).  n.  Worldli- 
ness.  *  The  lore  of  mundamty,  wherein  do 
reside  the  vital  spirits  of  the  body  of  sin.' 
W.  Montague. 

Mundatlont  (mun-d&'shonX  n.  [L.  munda- 
tio,  mundatumie,  from  mundo,  to  make 
clean,  from  munaitf.  dean,  neat]  The  act 
of  cleansing,    Bailey. 

Mundatory  (  mun'da-to-ri  X  a.  [L.  munda- 
ton'ta,  from  tnttndo.  to  make  clean.  See 
MuNDATXOir.1  Having  power  to  cleanse; 
cleansing.    Bailey.    [Rare.) 

Mundatory  (mun'da-to-ri),  n.  A  doth  or 
napkin  for  wiping  the  sacerdotal  dothes. 
Beee, 

MundiO  (mun'dlkX  n.  A  Cornish  name  for 
iron  pyrites  or  arsenical  pyrites;  maroa- 
slte. 

Mundiflcant  (mun-dif i-kantX  a.  [L.  mun- 
d^eane,  mundi/leantit,  ppr.  of  mundifieo. 
to  make  dean— mundta,  dean,  neat,  and 

/ado,  to  make.]  Having  the  power  to 
cleanse  and  heal;  deansing. 

Mundiflcant  (mun-dif  i-kantX  n.  A  cleans- 
ing and  healing  ointment  or  plaster. 

Mundlflcatton  (mnn'di-fl-k&''shonX  n.  [See 
MCNDIFICJLNT.1  The  act  or  operation  of 
deansing  any  oody  from  dross  or  extrane- 
ous matter.    Holland. 

Mundlflcative  (mun-difi-k&t-ivXa.  In  med. 
deansing;  having  the  power  to  cleanse. 
5tr  T.  Browne. 

Mundlflcatlve  (mun-dif i-k&t-lv),  n.  A  medl- 
dne  that  has  the  quality  of  deansing.  'A 
ffentle  mundijleative.*    HoUand. 

Mundlfler  (mun'di-fl-^rX  n.  Same  as  Mun- 
difieaUve.    Bees. 

Mundlfir  (mun'di-fIX  v.t  and  1  pret  &  pp. 
mundiJUa:  ppr.  mund^ytr^.  nL  mundue, 
dean,  andVaeto,  to  make.]  To  cleanse. 
'The  ingredients  .  .  .  mundify  the  blood.' 
Harvey.  'To  cleanse  and  mundify  where 
needia'    Holland.    [Bare.) 

Mundll  Qnnn'^UlX  *^  ^  turban  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver.  Sim- 
monds, 

MundlTagant  (mun-div'a-gantX  o-  [L. 
mundta,  the  world,  and  vaaant,  vagantig, 
ppr.  of  iNi^or,  to  wander.]  Wandering  over 
the  world.    J.  PhUipt.    [Rare.) 

Mundungua  (mun-dung'gu8).n.  [Comp.  Sp. 
mondongo,  paunch,  tripes,  black-pudding.  ] 
Tobacco  of  an  ill  smell.  '  Exhale  mundun- 
gut,  ill-perfuming  scent'    J.  Philipe. 

Munerary  (ma'ne-ra-riX  a.  [L.  muwu, 
munerie,  a  gift)  Having  the  nature  of  a 
gift    BaOey.    FRare.] 

Muneratet  (mQ'n«r-&t),9.  t  Same  as  Bemun- 
erate. 

Munerattont  (mfi-n6r-4'shonX  n.    Same  as 
Renwneration. 
Munga  (mun'gaX  n.  See  BoirNBT-MACAQUl. 

Mung-com  (munglcomX  n>  SameasJfan^ 
com. 

Munco(mung'g6Xf^  The  root  of  the  OpAtb- 
rhiza  mungot,  a  reputed  cure  for  snake- 
bites.   See  Opbiorhiza. 

Mungo  ( mung'gO  X  »•  [  Perhaps  from  some 
person  of  this  name.]  Artifldsl  short-staple 
wool  formed  by  tearing  to  pieces  and  disin- 
tegrating old  woollen  fabrics,  as  old  clothes. 
The  clotn  made  from  it  when  mixed  with  a 
little  fresh  wool  has  a  fine  warm  appear- 
ance, but  from  the  shortness  of  the  fibre  is 
weak  and  tender.  Shoddy  is  a  similar  ma- 
terial obtained  from  worsted  goods,  as 
stockings,  Ac,  or  from  coarser  woollen  fab- 
rics. 

Mungooae  (mun'gOsX  ft.  The  Esst  Indian 
name  for  a  species  of  quadruped,  one  of  the 
idmtnmonBlHerpeeteegriseuMy.  Being  easily 
domesticateo,  it  is  kept  in  many  houses  in 
Hindustan  to  rid  them  of  reptiles  and  other 
vermin,  as  rats,  mice.  Ac.  it  has  been  said 
that  it  neutralizes  the  poison  of  snakes, 
which  it  fearlessly  attacks,  by  eating,  during 
its  contests  with  theni.  the  Ophiorhiza  mun- 
goe,  but  its  immunity  is  really  due  to  the  ex- 
treme celerity  of  its  movements.  It  is  of  a 
gray  colour,  necked  with  black,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  rat  Written  also  Mongooee, 
Moongue. 

Muni^iel  (mung'gTdX  n.  and  a.  Same  as 
MongreL 

Municipal  (mfl-nisl-palXa.  [L.  mttnieipa/ir, 
from  munieivium,  a  town  subject  to  Rome, 
but  governed  by  its  own  laws— munio,  offi- 
cial duties,  functions,  and  eapio,  to  take.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  local  self-government;  per- 
taining to  the  corporation  of  a  town  or  city; 
as.  municipal  rignts;  municipal  officers.— 


Munieip<U  corporatioti,  the  corporation  of 

a  town. 

Our  mnniri^  corformti0Ms  of  the  present  day  are 
all  on  the  Roman  model  It  suited  the  polnical 
genius  of  the  Aaglo-Saxoas  so  well  that  they  at  once 
adapted  tbemselres  to  it.  y.  H.  SurtHt. 

8.  Pertaining  to  a  state,  kingdom,  or  na- 
tion. —Municipal  law,  the  law  which  pertains 
solely  to  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  a 
state,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  com- 
miercial  law,  polHicail  law,  and  international 
law. 

Munldpallam  (mfl-nis'i-pal-ianX  n.  Muni- 
cipal state  or  condition. 

Municipality  (mQ-nis'i-pal''i-UXn.  A  town 
ordty  possessed  of  certain  privileges  of  local 
self-government;  a  community  under  mu- 
ntdpal  jurisdiction.  '  Obscure  mwnieipali' 
tiee  of  rustic  villages.'    Burke. 

MunldpaUy  (mn-nis'i-pal-iX  adv.  In  a 
municipal  manner. 

Munlflcatet  (mfl-nifik&t),  v.t  To  enrich. 
Coekeram. 

Munificence  (mfl-nif i-sensX  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  mun^leentia—murmt,  a  inft  or  favour,and 

/ado,  to  make.]  The  quality  of  bdng  mu- 
nificent; a  giving  or  bestowing  with  great 
liberality  or  lavishness;  bounty:  UbenOity. 

A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the  virtues  of  liber- 
ality and  muMi/lttMtt.  Addison. 

—Beneficence,  Benevdenee,  Munificence.  See 
Bkm  IFICSMCK. — Stn.  Liberality,  generosity, 
beneficence,  bounty,  bountifulness,  bounte- 
ousness. 

Munlfioencet  (mfl-nifi-sensX  n.  rSee  Mn- 
MIFT.)    Fortification  or  strength;  defence. 

Until  that  Locrine  for  his  Realmes  defence. 
Did  head  against  them  make  and  strong  muHi/t- 
ctMtt.  Sptnttr. 

Mtinlflcent  (mfl-nifi-sentX  a.  1.  Liberal  in 
giving  or  bestowing;  generous;  as,  a  mivmifi- 
cenH  benefactor  or  pauon.— 2.  Characterised 
bv  liberality  or  generosity;  as,  a  muni/Mnt 
gUt— Stn.  Beneficent,  oounteous,  bounti- 
ful, liberaL  generous. 

Munificently  (mfi-nlfi-sent-UX  ado.  In  a 
munificent  manner;  liberally;  generously. 

Muniment  (mO'nl-mentX  n.  [L.  fR«mtm«n- 
tum,  a  fortification,  defence,  protection, 
from  munio,  to  fortify.)  L  A  fortification 
of  any  kind ;  a  stronghold ;  a  place  of  de- 
fence.—2.  Support;  defence. 

The  arm  our  soldier. 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  munimttas  and  petty  helps.      Shmk. 

8.  A  writing  by  which  claims  and  rights  are 
defended  or  maintained;  a  title-deed;  a 
deed,  charter,  record,  &c.,  especially  such 
as  belong  to  public  bodies,  or  those  in  which 
national,  manorial,  or  ecclesiastical  rights 
and  privile^  are  concerned.— ifuntmenl 
Aoiise,  Munxment  room,  a  house  or  room  in 
cathmlrals,  colleges,  collegiate  churches, 
castles,  or  public  buildings,  purposely  made 
for  keeping  the  deeds,  charters,  writings, 
Ac 

Munlonf  (mnn'yonX    Same  as  MuUion. 

Munltet  (mfi'nitX  v.  f.  [L.  mwnio,  munitam, 
to  fortify.)  To  fortlfjr;  to  strengthen.  'The 
procuring  or  munitvi^  of  religious  unity.' 
Bacon. 

Munition  (mfi-ni'shonX  n.  [L.  munitio,  mu- 
nUionie,  a  fortifying,  defending,  or  pro- 
tecting, from  munio,  to  fortify.)  l.t  Forti- 
fication. 'Keep  the  muniiion,  watch  the 
way.'  Nah.  U.  1.— 1  Whatever  materials 
are  used  in  war  for  defence,  or  for  annoy- 
ing an  enemy ;  military  stores  of  all  kinds; 
ammunition;  provisiona 

His  majesty  might  command  all  his  subjects,  at 
their  charge,  to  provide  and  furnish  such  number 
of  ships,  wtth  men.  muMitimt.  and  victuals,  and  for 
such  Ume  as  he  should  think  lU.  Hailam. 

8.  Fig.  material  for  the  canying  out  of  any 
enterprise. 

Your  man  o*  law 


And  learned  attorney  has  sent  you  a  bag  of  ntunition. 
Three  hundred  pieces.        B,  Johsoh. 


What  Utf— Three  I 


Munltyt  (mfi'ni-ti),  n.  Immunity;  freedom; 
security.     W.  Montague. 

MunJab  (mun'jaX  n.    Same  as  Jfoof^ 

Munjeet  (mun-jSt'X  ^  [Hind,  manjit,  a 
drug  used  for  dyeing  red.)  A  kind  ot  mad- 
der obtained  from  the  roots  of  B^bia  eor- 
di/dia,  which  is  grown  in  several  jMuts  of 
India. 

MunJlBtin  (mun'jis-tinX  n.  (C^HeOg.)  An 
orange  colouring  matter  contained,  together 
with  purpurin.  in  munjeet  or  East  India 
madder.  It  is  nearly  related  in  composition 
to  purpurin  and  alizarin. 

Munnlon  (mun'yonX  n.  L  Amulllon.— 2.  A 

RIece  of  carved  work  placed  between  the 
ghts  in  a  ship's  stem  and  quarter-galleriea 


ch,  cAain;     di.  Sc.  locA;     g.  go',     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  Uen;  th,  (Aln;     w,  trig;   wh»  wftig;   ih,  azure.— See  KXT. 


MiiTt«tlf(Tni 


p^ela  of  ■  do... 

niIltlB4lI1int|kk(niDiif]>l[),n.  [NmtlT< 
uung.]  A  tmall  (pedea  at  deer,  the  Ctrmu 
munHoe.  ■  nitlTS  of  Jan.  The  male  hai 
■hart  noins.  the  female  hoae.  Itiametwltl 
[a  unall  heria. 

Mnntl'l  Metal  (miiiila'einiet4l).n.  [Fron 
Mr.  M«.nU  of  Blrmingftiua.  the  fnMnlor, 
An  alloy  of  60  parts  copper  aud  40  partj 


u;  It  gn 
&t«et,u 


■QUI  of  apodal,  mala- 
if  the  family  Munt- 
thls  seoua  resemble 

The  if.  hiltJia  or 
I  Mediterranean  and 
o  the  length  of 


n  (mO-rS'tii-dfi),  n,  pi.     [JTunnui 

«nbl.n».)    A  family  c 

adlDH  the  eela  wlthou 
naX  TlieMnramaftilen. 
aa  much  eateemed  b]i  the  ancleitU. 

Kunenold  (mfi'rf 


pea(andaiu(Mi 


riJl^Ti 


IB  of  the  fam 


Htn^'<ma<tBl'i).a.      [Fr.  muTntlU, 
walL]    In  Atr.  walled,  that  li,  maaonad  Hi: 


alduOi'aD.o. 


0.   [Lmtirolu.frf 

,    1.  PerUinlng  to  a  wall. 

paired  hernmnU  breach'  MUUi 
fcuit-treea.'    " 

perpeadlculi 

applied  to  vealculari 

covered  with  tiibere. . .    .      .... 

JfunU  sreA.  a  wall  or  walled  ucb,  placed 
•uctly  In  th«  plana  of  the  marldlaa,  that  ia, 
upon  ibe  meridian  Una,  for  the  llxiDg  of 


MuroJ 
Evelyn.— i.  KeiemblliiEaHatl: 


Urn  qnadrknt.  uxtant,  orother  IrutnuneDt, 
to  otMrre  the  meridian  alUtodea,  Ac.,  of  the 
heareoly  bodleB.~.Aruni[  etirfa.  an  ioMru- 
ment  which  haa  tupeneded  the  mural  nuad- 
rant.    It  li  an  en^  etrcie,  and  l>  found  to 

^on  and  leaa  liable  to  derangement  than 
qoadranta.  It  la  regarded  aa  the  prindpat 
died  laitmrneot  lo  all  the  great  public 
otAemtoriea  Ita  chief  aie  ia  to  measure 
■ngniaT  dlatancee  In  the  meridian ;  the  avla 
rauat  therefore  he  placed  exactly  horifoatal, 
and  the  plane  of  the  circle  verticil,  and  In 
the  meriJlao.— J(um(  aroicn.  agolden  crown 


apalllng  il 


-'thertr,  Murtherout,  &c.  ] 

HnidCT  (mto'dir).  v.t.  (Prom  the  nonn. 
A.  Sai.  tnyrthrian,  Goth.  tnaurCAnon.  ] 
1.  Toklll(abumuibeltic>>rlthpremedlUted 
malice;  to  liillcrimlnallV,  Seethenoun  — 
£.  To  kill  cmelly;  to  ilay. 

Cilllr^  (lolh  bulihiTvcnt 


a  To  deatroy ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

(ion.  Ac. :  aa,  to  murder  the  mieen'aEngtiih^ 
trdered  the  part  he  had  to  play. 


B.  Toaa 


fully 

ing  with   premf ■ 

ill  piece  ot  or 
either  o(  brais  or  Iron.  Theae  munleren 
or  murdering-plecei  had  chambera  put  in 
at  their  breechee.  and  were  used  in  ehlps. 

deck,  or  Bteemge,  in  order  lo  clear  the 
deck  upon  the  ahipa  being  boarded  by  an 

ABuuin,  cut-throat,  biood-tbedder.  mm- 

HorderaH  (mii'der-ea),  n.     A  female  who 


ffuodroitt.  a  large  quadrant  attached  to  a 

poaea  aa  a  mural  circle. 
liflTCllUenl»(m4r-chi-8yDl-«).n.  JAftarSir 
Boderlck  JftirfAifli>n.]  A  genuaof  foaillgaa- 
teropodoui  rnolluK:!,  of  the  famllT  Fleuroto- 
manldo.  About  tlltyipec  lee  have  been  found 
InthepaEflBoieic  f ormationa  from  the  Silurian 

KUIC]lll^UtmeVchl*^n-U\n.Atn[neral,  ! 

eon.   It  iaararlety  of  orthoclaaeorfelspar,  1 
and  occun  in  the  new  red  saaditone  near 

Hordar  (mAr'd^r),  n.    [A.  nax.  ntortAor. 

aiaughter:  cog.  Ooth. 

from  the  widely  ramlfled  Aryi 

vtarv.  death;  Llth  nwrfu,  death;' L.  mar 
death;  Or.  (mjbrolni,  mortal:  Skr.  nri,  i 
die]  Theactofuniawtnllykllilngahami 
being  with  premeditated  maHce.  the  perai 
committing  the  act  belnfl  of  aound  mini 
homicide  with  malice  aforethought. 

Fftle,  Sir.  at.  I«U;        mi.  met  h«r; 


Burtarment  t  (m*r'd«r-m 


volred  in,  delighting 
guilty  of  murder.     'The 
'•■■■  lb)  Conillting  li 


£.  A  tai  for  repairing  walla. 
Hure  t  (roar),  v  1     [Fr.  miirer,  from  mur,  a 
wall,  from  L  murui.  a  wall.  »hence  alK 
miiral,]    To  incloae  in  walla;  to  waU;  to 


from  murage.    See  Mdhaoe.     As  to  tbe  n 

tngtr.]  An  ottlcer  appointed  to  aee  the 
town  walla  kept  In  proper  repair  and  lo 
receive  a  certain  loU  (mura^)  for  that  pur- 

Jtonx  (mQ'reki).  n.  pL  Hales*!  (mfl'reks- 
ea)or  HnrlCM  (mfi'ria*il  (L.,  a  murei. 
a  ahell-ilih  yielding  purple.  I     A^eous  of 

■hell  ipSni].  rough,  with  Chree  or  more  rangea 


death^  mnrder, 
(mortt): 


!j  were  In  high 


NiOg.)  The  purpuric  add  of  Prout.  It  U  > 
product  of  Ibe  decompoaltion  of  mureilde 

Knrexlda  (ma-ieka^d),  n.  (Probably  CA 
NiO,.)  The  purpurate  of  ammonia  of  Proul 
It  cmtallliea  tn  fourjided  priami,  two  tacea 

cryatali  arc  Iranaparent.  and  by  tranamlttcd 
Ught  are  ot  a  gamel-red  colour.  It  forma  a 
brownlih-red  powder,  and  ia  soluble  la  caua- 
tlc  potash  with  a  beautiful  purple  colour. 
Burgeon  (mir'Jonl.n.    [Perhaps  connected 


gucr,  to  make  a  wry  face,  ]    |3cotch.]    1.  A 

mutterlDgorgrunibling. 
Murixilte  (mu'rl-a^lt),  n.     [Fr.  mvriacUe. 
from  L-muria,  brine.)   A  mineral  conaiating 
of  anhrdroua  autphata  of  Ume.     Aiao  called 
AnJiv^rit^ BjidCube-tpar.  It ocGuracrystal- 

Mttrtate^ma^t),  «.'  "rbrtrtrname  lor 

HiirUte(mii'ri.at),e.t.  (t.  munii.  brine.} 
To  put  in  brine. 

KurUtlO  (tnO-rl-afik),  a.  [L  nmriaUm: 
pickled,  or  lying  in  brine,  from  muria,  salt 
water,  brine.  ]  Having  the  nature  ot  brine 
or  aalt  water:  pertaining  to  or  obtained 
from  brine  or  Bea-aalL  Huiiatlc  acid  la 
nawcalled/fvifn>cMaru.dod.    BeeHYDRO- 


forth,]    Producing  morlatio  ai 
■alt 

Muilcaldte(mii-rl-kal'aItXn.   Bhomb-apar 
(which  seel 

HuTlcate,  KulcAted  (mQ'rl-kat,  mO-rl- 
ktt^).  a.  |L  muricaiui. 
from  murez,  the  point  of  e 
rock.)  Formed  with  aharp 
pointa:  full  of  abatp  pobita 


Muiicatcd.  Huilcato-titepld  (ma-rl-k4'- 
tA-hla-i^d),  a.  [HmieaU  and 
hitpid.]  In  boE.  covered  wtih  abort,  ahaip 
pointa  and  rigid  haira  or  briatlea, 

Hnrldda  (ma-rla'i.di].  n.  pi.  [L.  nuiw 
rtee  Mi'Hix),  and  Gr  ridot.  reacmblance.  I 
A  family  of  camlvoroui  gasteropoda,  com- 
prehending the  mureies.    SaeUuREX. 

l(DrldIlM(mfi-ri-al-ne),n.fif.  A  sub-family 
-'"-  "^riddB,  comprehending  those  »p»- 


metimt 


mndte  <mii'ri-slt).  n.    Fouil  remalna  of 

HurU«  (mO'rl-d«).  n.  pi.  |L.  mtu.  mortt 
a  mouse,  and  Or.  «iido>,  resemblance.]  A 
aub-order  ofrodenlewhlchcompriaea  agnit 
□umber  of  genera  and  apeclca,  including  (ha 
different  apecies  of  rata  and  mle^  the  ]ar- 
boaa,  mole-rats,  lemmlngg,  hautfai^  Ae. 
These  anlmala  multiply  prodlgtonal)'.  and 
are  eitrtmely  destructive  lo  vegeUtloD  and 
agricultural  produca 

HuTlde  (mQi'ld),  n.  [L  vmria.  brine.]  The 

KB  ingredient  of  sea-waler. 
MurliSmn  (mO'ri-lorm>  a.  (L,  mum*,  a 
wall.  anOorma,  form,  llke- 
^-■i_,_j--;  Deial  In  ftoLmembling  tbe 
•i^wr^r^^  briekalnthewallotshouae; 
^-n.^~m  appUed  to  the  cellular  tiasue 
S^c^T-^  constituting  tbe  medullary 
t*-,'« — >a^  raya  In  planta. 
S5^?^  Knliii*  (ma-ri'na).  B.  pL  A 
laroily of  rodent  quadrupeda. 

tbe  type,  aub-order  Moridie. 


Mniina  (m 
Marfe(m£r 


■rln).  a.  (L  munn™,  fi 
use.  J    Pertaining  to  a 


[A  sligbUy  diOerent  form 

seen  Daikneaa.    -Inrnm* 

'    Shak.    [Rare.] 


Murk  (mfrk),  a.     Murky;  dark. 
Murk  (merk  },  n.     Refuse  or  huaka  of  fruit 
after  the  ]ulce  has  been  eiprcssed;  mare. 


m  itwn  eiprcssei 


Hnrkllr  (mtrk'i-l 

ner;  darkly;  gloomily. 
Hnrktnera    ( merk 'I  -  ncs ),     n.      Slate   of 

being  murky;  darknen;  gloomfnesa;  gloom. 

'Murklneaaofmlnd  '    I^on. 
Murky  (merk-i).!!,  [Frem  wmrKwhich  aee>J 

Dark; obacure;  gloomy.  'ThatBurWM(den.' 

SAa/t.    '  A  mur^  storm  deep  lowering  o'er 

ourheada'    Addium,    '  A  mur^ old  nlobe 

In  the  wall'    (Mtridge. 
Mnrian,  Mnrlln  (murlan 


mntTIo),  n.     J 
.__._ _..  ..       ket    (Scotch.) 

Mnnnur  UnifrntT),  n.  [ft- w^_™«' 

AtMaredupllc 


aySab 


...aeenlnO.mi 

nd  Sw.  murra.  Dan.  mt 
gmrable.oi 


which 

m  of  an  imltaUve 


lily  repeated,  as  that 


nete,  not,  mSve:       tabe.  tub.  bull:       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc  al 
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MUSdCAPIDilE 


'The  curront  that  with  gentle  murmur, 

glide*.'    Shak. 

Black  aicUncholv  sits  .  .  . 
Z>eepeiu  the  tHurmttr  of  the  (ama^  floodi* 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  oo  the  woods. 

2.  A  complaint  half  Bapprewed*  or  attend 
in  a  low,  muttering  voice;  a  gromble  or 
mutter. 
Some  discontents  there  are,  some  Idle  murmurs, 

Dryden. 

Kumrar  (mdr'mir),  v.i.  [Ft.  munnurer,  L. 
murmuran.  See  the  noon.]  L  To  make  a 
low  continued  noiie,  like  mo  hum  of  beet, 
a  atream  of  water,  rolling  wavee,  or  like 
the  wind  in  a  foreet  'The  murmuring 
Burge.'    Shak. 

The  forests  murmur  and  the  surges  roar.     P^. 

2.  To  grumble;  to  oomplain;  to  utter  oom- 
plaints  in  a  low,  half-articulated  voice;  to 
utter  sullen  diicontent:  with  at  before  the 
thing  which  ia  the  cauie  ot  discontent ;  as, 
murmur  not  at  sickness:  or  with  at  or 
agaimt  before  the  active  agent  which  pro- 
duces the  evil 

The  Jews  then  fw*frmMre[/<t/ him.       John  tL  41. 
The  people  murmured  ttgyiitut  Moses.   Ex.  xr.  sa. 

Murmur  a/ nothing.  If  your  ills  are  reparable  It  Is 
ungrateful,  if  remediless  it  is  vain.  C»Uo$u 

8.  To  utter  words  indistinctly;  to  mutter. 
Murmur  (mAr'mdr),  v.t     To  utter  indis- 
tinctly; to  say  in  a  low  indistinct  voice;  to 
mutter. 

I  heard  thee  fMMrmiwr  tales  of  iron  wars.     SAaI. 

Murmoratloii  (m«r-m«r-i'shon),  n.  Act  of 
murmuring;  murmur.    SkeWm,    [Bare.] 

Murmnrer  (mftr'mAr-te),  n.  One  who  mur- 
murs; one  who  complams  sullenly;  a  grum- 
bler. 

Murmiirlii«(mte'mAr-ing),|).anda.  1.  Mak- 
ing or  connsting  in  a  low  continued  noise. 

Where  rhrulets  dance  their  wavward  round 
And  beau^  bom  of  murmurtn^  sound 

Shalfpan  into  her  &ce.        IV0rdxw0rtfi. 

2.  Uttering  complaints  in  a  low  voice  or 
aullen  manner;  grumbling;  complaining;  aa, 
a  peraon  of  a  murmuring  disposition. 
MurmiirlllC  (m^m^r-ii^),  n.  A  continued 
murmur;  a  low  confused  noise.  *As  when 
you  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  throng. '  Dray- 
ton. 

Murmnriiighr  (m^i^mftr-ing-li),  ode.   With 

murmurs;  with  complaints. 
MumrarouB  (mAr'mdr-us),  a,    1.  Exciting 

murmur  or  complaint. 
Round  his  swoln  heart  the  mMmutrout  ftiry  rolls. 

2.  Attended  or  characterised  by  murmurs; 

murmuring. 

And  «U  about  the  laive  lime  feadiers  low, 
The  lime,  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wii^s. 

T*HHys0H. 

Murmnronily  (mto'mto-us-li).  adv.  With 
a  low,  monotonous  sound;  witn  murmurs. 

The  river.  Just  escaping  from  the  weight 

Of  that  intolerable  glory,  ran 

In  acquiescent  shadow  murmumufy. 

E.  B.  Bronmin^. 

KlimlTml(mux'ni-val).    SeeMoURMiYAL. 

Murr  (mArX  n.  [Probably  abbrev.  from  mur- 
rain. 1  An  epizootic  disease,  having  some  re- 
semblance to  small-pox.  which  alf  ecta  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  man.    Dunglimm. 

Murr  (m«rX  v.i  To  purr  as  a  cat  Hogg. 
fScotcL) 

Murrain  (mur'&n),  n.  [0,Vt.  marine,  mor- 
tality among  cattle;  It  moria,  a  pestQence 
amonc  cattle ;  from  L.  morior,  to  die.]  A 
term  loosely  applied  to  a  varied  of  diseases 
affecting  domestic  animals,  especially  cattle; 
a  cattle  plague  or  episootic  disease  of  any 
kind;  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  same  as 
/oot-and'mo%Uh  di»ea$e  (which  seeX 

This  plague  of  murrain  continued  twenty-eigfat 
years  ere  it  ended,  and  was  the  first  rot  that  ever  was 
in  England.  Stow. 

—Murrain  take  you,  murrain  to  you,  Ac., 
plague  take  you,  plague  upon  you. 

^  A  murraiu  oh  your  monster  I  SMaJk. 

Stand  back.  Jack  peasant,  with  a  murrmin  to  you, 
and  let  these  knave  footmen  do  their  duty 

Sir  tV.  Scott 

Murrain  (mui'&nX  a.  Affected  with  mur- 
rain. 

The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murmin  flock. 

SMaJk. 

Mnrre  (mur),  n.    A  kind  of  bird;  the  raxor- 

bia 
Murrent  (mur'en),  n.    Same  as  Murrain. 

MUton. 
Murrey  (mni^,  a.  [O.Fr.  moris,  a  dark-red 

colour,  from  L.  morum,  a  mulberry.]    1.  Of 

a  dark-red  colour. 

Leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  murr^  or  red- 
dish. Bacon. 


2.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
colours  or  tinctures  employed  in  blaaoniy. 
It  is  reckoned  a  dishonourable  colour,  and 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Rngllsh  coats  of 
anna  Called  also  Sa/nguine. 
Murrlline(murln).  a.  [L.  murr/ilnua,  from 
murrha,  a  material,  supposed  to  be  fluor- 

rr,  of  which  costly  vessels  were  made.] 
epithet  given  to  a  delicate  kind  of  ware, 
made  of  fluor-spar  or  fluoride  of  calcium, 
brought  from  the  Bast,  Pliny  says  from  Car- 
mania,  now  Kerman,  in  Persia.  Vases  of 
this  ware  were  used  in  Bome  as  wine-cups, 
and  were  believed  to  have  the  quality  of 
breaking  if  poison  were  mixed  with  the 
liquor  they  contained.  Called  also  JfyrrAiM, 
MyrrhiU. 

Murrlon  (mui'i-onX  n.  A  morion  (which 
seeX 

Murry  (murIX  n.  A  popular  name  of  the 
Munena  (Jfunana  hMnay 

Murther  (m^rtB^rX    See  Mitrdbr. 

Muna  (mer'zaX  n.  The  hereditary  nobility 
among  the  Tatars.  [The  word  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Persian  mirza,  though 
of  the  same  orisin.] 

Mus  (musX  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  rodent  ani- 
mals, including  the  rats  and  mice. 

MU8a  (mfl'saX  n.  [From  maio,  the  Egyptian 
name.]  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  or  the 
nat  order  MusaoesB.  To  this  genus  belong 
the  banana  andjolantain.    See  Mubacra. 

Musaoes  (mQ-srs6-dX  n.^  k  nat  order  of 
endogens.  of  which  the  important  genus 
Mnsa  is  the  type.  They  are  beautiful,  often 
gigantic  herbaceous  plants, with  large  bracts 
or  spathes  which  are  usually  coloured  of 
some  gay  tint,  having  irregular  unisexual 
flowers,  a  six-parted  perianw,  six  stamens, 
and  two-celled  anthers.  They  are  natives 
of  warm  and  tropical  regions.  They  are 
most  valuable  plants  both  for  the  abundance 
of  nutritive  food  afforded  by  their  fruit  and 
for  the  many  domestic  purposes  to  which 
the  ffigantio  leaves  of  some  species  are  ap- 
plied!, as  the  thatching  of  Indian  cottages, 
making  cloth,  baskets,  Ac.  The  fruit  of  the 
M.  eapUntum  or  banana  is  eaten  to  a  pro- 
digious extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  sone,  aa  also  ia  that  of  M.  pam^itaiea 
or  plantain.  The  musas  are  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  pervading  their 
leaf-stalks,  which  is  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed for  weaving  purposes,  pi^r-making, 
Ac  Bianilla  hempis  yielded  by  if.  toxMtf. 
See  Banana. 

MuiaoeouB  (mfl-s&'shusX  a<  In  5ot  of  or 
relating  to  the  Musacev. 

Muial(mfi'zalX  a.  Belating  to  the  Muses 
or  poetry;  poencaL    BdecRn.   [Bare.] 

Muialcnee  (mus-al'ch6X  n.  The  Hindu 
name  for  a  torch-bearer.  '  MuMuUheet,  or 
torch-bearers,  who  ran  by  tiie  aide  of  the 
nalkeea.'    W.  H.  Mu$aeU. 

Muiaph  (mua-af),  n.  The  name  given  by 
the  Turks  to  the  book  containing  weir  law. 

Muiar  t  (mujc'arX  n.  An  itinerant  musician 
who  played  on  tne  musette;  a  bagpiper. 

MuBardt  (mu'sltrdX  n.  [Fr.  See  Muss.] 
A  dreamer;  one  who  is  apt  to  be  absent  in 
mind. 

Muioa  (muslcaX  **•  t^>  ^  ^Y-)  ^  ^  linnean 

Sinus  of  dipterous  insects,  including  the 
es.  It  is  now  expanded  into  a  familv  (Mus- 
dd»X— 2.  A  modem  southern  constellation, 
situated  between  the  Southern  Cross  and 
the  south  pole.  It  consists  of  six  stars. 
MuBoadel,  Muscadine  (mus'ka-del,  mus'- 
ka-dlnX  n.  TFr.  mo$oateue.  from  L.L.  mtu- 
tiatut,  smelling  like  musk.  See  Husk.] 
L  The  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  sweet 
and  strong  Italian  and  French  wines,  whe- 
ther white  or  red. 

He  caUs  for  wfaie  .  .  .  ooalTd  off  the  muscadel. 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  foce.     Shak, 

2.  The  grapes  which  produce  these  wines.— 
&  A  fragrant  and  delicious  pear. 

Muioa  ▼0lltantei(mu8'8d  v6-li-tan't6t),  n. 
pL  [L.,  lit  floating  flies.]  In  pathol.  the 
name  given  to  ocular  spectra  which  appear 
like  motes  or  small  bodies  floating  before 
the  eye.  One  claaa  of  theae  specks  are  a 
common  precursor  of  amaurosis;  but  an- 
other claaa  are  quite  harmleaa. 

Muioales  (mua-kalesX  n.  pi.  In  dot  an 
alliance  of  acrogena  divided  into  Hepatics 
and  Muad  (whicn  seeX 

MuBcardlne  (mualcttr-din).  n.  L  A  fungus 
(Botrutii  bauiana)  the  cause  of  a  very  de- 
structive disease  in  silkworms.— 2.  The  dis- 
ease produced  by  Botrytit  battiana. 

Muadul  (mus-ka'xIX  »•  [From  their  muskv 
amelL]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Uli- 
ace»,  with  narrow  leaves  and  globular  heads 


of  small,  often  dark  blue  flowers.  M.  rae«- 
mofum  is  the  grape-hyacinth,  a  native  of 
Britain. 

Muicarlform  (mns-kar'i-formX  a.  [L.  mu9- 
earium,  a  fly-brush,  and  forma,  form.1  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  brush;  brush -shaped. 
In  hot.  furnished  with  long  hairs  towards 
one  end  of  a  slender  body,  as  the  style  and 
stigma  of  many  composites. 
Muioatk  MuioateI(mus1catmu8lu-telX  n. 
Same  as  MwtoadeL 

MusoheUailk(muah'el-kalkXn.  [Q.mutehel. 
shell,  and  kaik,  lime  or  chalk.]  A  compact 
hard  limestone,  of  a  grayish  colour,  found 
in  Germany.  It  is  interposed  between  ttie 
Bunter  sandstone,  on  which  it  rests,  and 
the  Keuper  variegated  marls,  which  lie  over 
it  and  with  which  at  the  junction  it  alter- 
nates, forming  the  middle  member  of  the 
trlassic  nrstem  as  it  occurs  in  Qermanv.  It 
abounds  in  organic  remains,  its  chief  fossils 
being  the  my  enorinite,  ammonite,  and 
terebratula. 

Musohetor,  Musohetour  (mus'che-tor, 

mus'che-tdrX  tk  [O.Fr. 
mouaeheture.  Mod.  Fr. 
motuKeture,  from  O.Fr. 
moueeheter,  to  root,  from 
mouaehe  (Modem  F^. 
mouehey,  a  fly,  a  spot, 
from  L.  mtwea,  a  fly.1  In 
her.  one  of  those  black 
spots,  resemblins  the 
end  of  the  ermine^s  tail, 
which  are  painted  with- 
out the  three  specks  over  them  used  in  de- 
picting ermine. 

Muscl(mus1),n.|){.  [L.mua0ti«,moss.]  The 
mosses;  a  group  of  cryptogamic  or  flowerless 

Elanta  of  condderabie  extent,  and  of  great 
itereat  on  account  of  their  very  aingular 
atracture.  Theyareinallcaaeaof  amalfalBe, 
never  exceeding  a  few  inchea  in  height,  but 
having  a  distinct  axia  of  vegetation,  or  atom 
covered  with  leavea:  and  are  propagated  by 
meana  of  reproductive  apparatua  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature.  Th^  are  formed  entirely  o!  cell- 
ular tiaaue,  whidk  in  the  atem  ia  lengthened 
into  tubea.  Their  reproductive  organa  are 
of  two  kinds— axiUar,  cylindrical,  or  fusi- 
form bodies,  containing  minute  roundish 
particles;  and  thec»  or  capsules,  supported 
upon  a  stalk  or  aeta,  covered  with  a  ealyp' 
tra.  closed  by  an  operculum  or  Ud,  within 
which  is  a  perietome,  composed  of  slender 


Muschetors. 


Musci. 

m,  Plstillidla— supposed  female  onrans.  6,  An- 
theridia  supposed  male  organs,  c.  Seta  or  stalk. 
«f,Theca,  urn  or  capsule  (the  swollen  part  underneath 
is  the  apophysis),  o.  Operculum.  /,  Peristome. 
£»  Peristome  single,  that  is,  with  one  row  of  teeth. 
A,  Peristome  double,  that  is,  with  an  outer  and  inner 
row  of  teeth,  i,  Calyptra.  iJk,  Calyptra  dimidiate. 
i  I,  Calyptra  miUrifonn. 

processes  named  teeth,  and  having  a  central 
axis  or  columella,  the  space  between  which 
and  the  walls  of  the  theca  is  filled  with 
minute  tporulee.  Mosses  are  found  in  cool, 
airy,  and  moist  situations,  in  woods,  upon 
the  trunks  of  trees,  on  old  walls,  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  Ac  The  genera  of  mosses, 
which  are  numerous,  are  principallv  char- 
acterised by  peculiarities  in  the  perutome, 
or  by  modifications  of  the  calyptra.  and  of 
the  position  of  the  urn,  or  hollow  in  which 
the  spores  are  lodged. 

MusolcaiMt  (musTk'a-paX  n.  [L.  musea,  a 
fly,  and  eapu>,  to  take.]  A  genus  of  birds, 
containing  the  flycatchers  proper.  See  Flt- 

OATCHIR. 

MuBCicapUUD(mus-i-kap1-dfiXn.pI.  [Muaei- 
capa  (wtuch  seeXand  Qr.eidot.  resemblance.  1 
The  flycatchers,  a  family  of  insectivorous 


ch,  dkain;     th,  Sc  loeh; 
V0L.IIL 


g>  go;     J,  job;     ft,  Vr.  ton;     ng,  aln^^     fH,  l*en;  th,  thin; 


w,  idg;    wh,  whig;   th,  azure.— See  KXT. 
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btrda,  10  aun«d  fiom  thslr  mode  at  uldsg 
Uislr  pny.    See  FLTOlTCHia. 
MnBddB(mai'l-d«X'>'P'-  it.  muHi,  ■  (It, 
■nd  Or.  nda,  resembUinM.]    A  tunOy  ol 

dlplemni  lowcti,  dliUngulihed  by  having  ■ 


li  diitloc 


Theutei 


utile  wUhln  tha  onl  ci 


»lc.Tilj. 
«  tritrUculita.  Ttia  bod; 
t;  the  tBg(  ud  wlngi  in 


lithart. 

of  mode         .. . 

to  (tag  poHarlor  eMnmltjr  of  tli«  vrtagi. 
m..  1 ».  ..  .i,^  («mi]y *'-  " ' 


TbeluMtioI , 

pirt  iddudad  In  the  genua  Hokl  LI 


unplsDl  thli 

KniwUDrmea  (mi«-i-(or'nie»),  b.  pi    [L. 

ol  a  tribe  ol  dlptaroua  InHcte  of  the  famUj 
TlpiiUdtB  (oTuta-fllu),  having  a  lEont  bod; 
and  itaort  legi,  raiembllag  tha  comlnoD 

JtiuaiiiatB  {ma»4ln'(-«],  »■  jil.    Same  ai 

Hnadte  (miint),  n.  A  foutl  plant  of  the 
■noB  tamllr.  Such  have  anlf  been  found 
In  amber  and  certain  treab-water  teitUrf 
itnta.     Pofft. 

Htuda  tmnil),  n.     ITr.  muicU,  Pr.  mtudi, 

probib^  Iron)  thg  appearance  nodar  tha 


brawaoIUiaarai.]   1     . 

body,  •aning  aa  an  inatrumant  of  n 

— ■  --nilaUng  of  flbni  or  >"— "-  -• 


are  eompoted  ol  Oealiy  and  tendlnooa  flbre*. 
occaalonallj  Intarmlied,  but  the  tendinoua 
llbcea  geDenllr  pnvall  at  tha  aitremitlei 
of  the  moBcle,  and  the  fltahy  onea  In  the 
belly  or  middle  part  ot  It.  Whan  the  flbrea 
at  ■raoacle  ire  placed  parallel  to  each  other 
It  licallad  Bi^vb  or  ndifinearmuKrle; 
■ben  they  Intanect  and  croaa  each  otliar 
Ikair  ara  calka  eonuound.  When  mnaclei 
act  1b  oppoalliati  to  each  other  they  are 
temwdaiitairiinM.'whentheieonciirln  the 
aama  aetloa  they  an  called  <Dn«nrnui. 
IlMmuaclBaarBaliodiTlded  loto  tbewlun- 
(oiy  and  the  inwluntarv  miuclea.  lb*  for- 
— ir  btba  a *■ ' '- 


a  marked 

lymfnulfl  tnuu- 

■r-'x 

ICULAB.       ScKw 

ihell-Oah  of  tha 

gen  u  I  My  til  u>.     SeeMuasKL. 
JJoicIa-MUUl,  HnacU-bind  (muil-band, 

muil-blnd),  n.    3ee  Musskl-bahj). 
Mnaclaa  (moeld).  0.     Fumlihed  with  mua- 

ISUMUnc  (nui'nng),  n.    EihlbltLon  or  r*- 
preaentatlon  ol  the  muaclea 
Ajrwd  piece.  Ihe  fMlnFen  ur.  inii«  haTe  gwod 

KtUOOld  (nnalold),  a.  [L.  mumii,  idoh, 
and  Or.  ■utsi,  reaemblance  ]  In  hot  moia- 
llkei  reaembllng  mou. 

■tumid  (niDilioid),  n.  One  ol  the  mo«ea; 
a  moM-Uke  plant. 


MlUKMdtr  (mua-koi'l-U).  n.  [L.  «u*™« 
ItilloIma«a,lromnuKiu.inoia.|  Moiilnei 
■aaaOTsdO  Cn"«-M-ta'dfl),  r    —     "■ 


achlata.)  UnrellnediDgar^tharawmalerlal 
from  wblch  loaf  and  lamp  ugar  are  pro- 
onnd  by  reBnInc.  MnacoTado  U  obtained 
from  the  Juice  of  the  ingaiMiana  by  eTspor- 
atlon  and  dndulug  off  the  liquid  put  oalled 

HnaOOVlto  (muil^Tlt).  n.  L  A  natln  of 
MuKOty,  or  anelent  lLnMla,~t.  Haaoon- 
glaaa  (wUch  lee^ 


■UKOry-dack  (mueliO-Tl-duli),  n.    Tbe 
— ii»V-duck  (which  aeeX 
Ucory-^Aia  (mui1ia-Tl.t^X  n.    Mua- 
iilte,  a  variety  or  mica  brought  from  eiit- 


__j' (mna^a-l«r},  a.    IFrom  muaeii.l 

.  Pertaining  to,  conatltuting,  or  oonaiatlng 
il  muaclti ;  aa,  muKufar  fibn  or  tittut, 
hat  apeciei  of  tiaane  which  fonna  Ibe  aub- 


1   certain  mollaicant  a 


aa.  miuculor  motUm.  nhieta  1*  of  three 
kluda— DolutUary.  involtinlary,  and  mixtd. 
The  voluntary  fneCiona  ot  the * 


ocetd  from  an  immediate  ei 


Ing  the  arm,  bending 


ie  heart,  arterjea. 


part  under  the  control  of  the  will,  bi 
ardlnaiily  act  without  our  being  ci 


-^Uutndar  fArislianity,  a  phrase  flraC  ub< 
by  Charlea  Kingiley  to  denote  a  health 
robuBt,  and  cheerful  religion,  one  that  lea^ 
a  penon  to  Uke  u  active  part  in  lite,  ar 

tenptalive,  and  neglecLi  to  a  great  e 


HiUCaUTl7  (amaHa-Ur-UX  adr.    In  a  mu 

cular  manner;  atronaly. 
HotCHllna  (mui1ifl-lin).  n.     An  immedla' 

principle  of  animal  muicle;  ayatonln  (whit 


Mcati'ni- 

ipecifloUly 


Hum  (mOil,  n.  IL  mun,  from  Br.  mtmta. 
a  muee.  a  tern,  part  prea  ol  a  verb  meaning 

are  Irom'thii  word  )  1.  In  the  Owitnvl*. 
one  ol  tbe  dirngb  lera  of  Zeui  and  Upcmoiynt, 
who  were. according  to  the  earlleat  writen, 
tbe  Inipiring  Eoddeiaei  ol  eong,  and  accord 
lug  to  later  Ideai  ^•-•-•■' ■-■■ 


su: 


u  dlvlnitlea  prealdlng 
Ir  original  n 


la  of  tragedy;^ 

tioral  dance  and 

Ic  poetry  ao 


icryi  Pofymnta  orPiiJyAvmaLa,  themuieot 

aatronomy  [  and  CaSiopi^  the  muae  ot  epic 
poetry.  By  modem  poeta  tnuH  Is  often 
naedasaaort  of  conventional larm for hiapli^ 
ing  goddeia,  without  apecial  rete 


LHlcal  Uteratnra. 


t  cloiely; 


KnM  (mOt),  ni.  pret  &  pp.  mvttd;  ppr. 
mufiiu.  [Pr.  mutrr.  to  muie.  to  dawdle, 
to  loiter,  from  O.H.O.  muoro,  lelaure,  Edle- 

inactliitr  leiinra.  Fro     "  ' 
wlthpranio.)  l.Topoi 

Z.  To  be  abaent  In  mind ;  to  be  as  occupied 
in  thongbl  or  contemplation  ai  not  to  ob- 
aerve  paaatng  icenei  or  thing!  preaent 


at  in  the  water  muar 


muae  at  n: 

thatinthe  

HotA  —  aYS.  To  1 
minate,  ponde: 
■InBa(ml!E),>.t 

tt  To  wonder 

Maa»(t 


1.  Deep  Ihonght ;  abaenca 


ortiiiiiiiHiiiiiiii 
E.  1  Burpriae;  vondet 
ItualimOi).  TL    [O 
OT  comer  to  hide  Ihlnga  in, 
to  hlde.1    1.  The  opening 
thicket  through  wblc^  a  ha 


Hnsaria  (mfli-lul),  a.    t1 
cloiety:  thoughtlul.     />n 

HnaeAiUy  Cmfli'tul-ii),  ar 


regarding  the  power  ol  poetry. 

phltt  (ma-i«.<n'rB-flit),  n.     [Gr. 
tbe  temple  of  tha  HoKa,  and 


Huae-Tlll  (mOi'Hd),  a.  Poiaeaaed  or  actu- 
ated by  poetical  enthudaim.  '  No  meagre, 
muie-nd  mope,  aduat  and  thin.'    Pope. 

Musat  (mli'iet),  n.     [O.Fr.  inin»<te,  dim.  ot 

UVJ^M  (m"Jv)'ii'  [™dlm.ol  O.Fr. 
muK,  apipe.]  1.  A  email  bagpipe  formerly 
much  need  —i.  The  name  o(  a  melody,  of  a 

tion  ot  the  bi^lpe  tunea.  — S.   A  name 


ancient  Atheni,  opF 

called  the  Jri4«u>n, 

stood  then  dedicated  to  the  Mutea]    A 

bulldlnx  or  apartment  appropriated  aa  a 

repeal tory  ot  tfiluga  that  have  an  immediate 

relation  to  literature,  art,  or  edence:  a 

Sta  Id  natural  hlitory.  Of  the  muieuraa  of 
lain  the  Brltlih  Muieum  la  tbe  greataat; 
that  ot  Oiford,  founded  in  1879,  la  the  oldeM. 


oa  llIuaL. 

though  ot  recent 

kind  in  Britain  i 


origin. 


rUe,  tlr,  tat,  ItU;       mi,  met,  bar;       pine,  pin;      nOte,  u 


ToDlekoi 


SdOK*  ud  Art  In  Edinbu^   OatlMCciD- 

UmntgaUciinDlplctansuacoiuidandu 
wllhlD  th«  msuliig  ol  ths  gsnoml  lann 

Miuh(miuh},iL   {O,  mu.np.)  Thamealol 
naiie  bollxl  In  water.    (Anwlf c 
UoMh  (mii^'      ■       ■  ■     -     - 

dKH&brid 


trron,  thfl  whlla  mrnhnHin.  from  mtmttt, 

□Qinnviu  cryptonmlc  plutti  ot  tht  ntL 
«nl«r  or  Fund,  ooiat  ot  Uiam  ■»  adnile, 
oUuim  polwiuHU.  Tta«  ipscica  of  mBdumm 
nnully  cuItlTaUd  ii  th*  Ajftriau  eamptt- 
Mi,  or  MUbt*  ia>rtc.  well  known  for  Ita 
aioellsuoauutiigmUeDtliKMiim.  Mnili- 
(  4ra  tound  Id  lU  puta  of  tbs  worid,  and 
nullr  of  Terr  ruld  growth.    In  Hime 

thai  [Sim  >  lUpiB  arUela  of  food.    In 

TiMn  dd  FMgo  the  uUtm  lira  ilnioit  b 


„  (niDlIi'rtin-uig^^).  n. 
caDtnl  thuikud  miuh- 
l»  which  jfTupa  ths  «all 

HuhTDom^tsaji,  Miulinxim-ksteliiip 

A  uuce  far  meBti.  Ac ,  conilitlDg  ot  Uia  ialce 
ot  miuhroanu  ulled  ud  aivoured  with 

l^ibroom-luulBd  (Riiuh1«m-h*d-ed),  a 


'Fltteen  muiAnun-tlafWi  of  the 
l«l».'     WoodHaTd. 

Jom-miar  (mtuh'rMn-ihq-aJirX  n. 

nnlU  (which  Me). 

daimfi'tUEXn.  {ft.  •Mwinw.  L  «ivn«i, 
m  Or.  moanUiUnMiU,  ad,  nndenlood). 
-* '  —"-Tt.    8eBUDSE,n.]    L  Any 


nnita  In  humonyi  niilodT  or 
'■^-  — '--Te  of  hannoiiiuf 

Uu  prlDdplu  of 

hannony,  or  tba  properUa^  depend«a<il«i. 


Iheprodnctloa  ot  •oundi  pi 

*.  The  written  or  pTlntea  i ,. 

■itloo.  —ft.  I  A  band  of  miuictuii.  SXa*.  — 
C^amttr  muns,  Tooal  ot  [uitrununta]  com- 
poiltlani  niltabte  tot  putormuia*  In  loham- 

Ucle  la  hldd^uid  one  of  th*  oampuir  who 
doe*  not  know  where  It  haa  been  hid  andaa- 
•oDTi  to  dlicoter  IL  being  partlr  gnlded  b; 
th«  moafc  ot  aome  hutroniotit  whiob  la  played 
fait  aa  he  Approachei  the  place  ot  conoeal- 
Tneat  and  man  (lowly  aa  be  racedei  tram 


—Mutieitfllunlimi.    Bt 
qiAinu  under  BlkHOKI. 

nuloal  (ma'ijk-al),  a. 
matte ;  aa.  mtuiral  proportion ;  a  munnJ 
imtroment — £.  Prodnctns  mnaic  or  agree- 
able lound);  melodloni;  baraionloiii:  ^eaa- 
In^  to  the  ear;  u,  KwHuieaJTidee;  nauiaai 
loiuuU.  '  Aa  iweet  aod  nwwl  ai  bright 
ApoUo'alaU.'  Shak.—MuttealtlatHM.iet 
Harhonici,  1  — JfiwieuJ  ksIi.   See  Scalk 

MHloal-lMZ  (nirak-al-bok*).  n.  A  nnaU 
imtmnunt,  luTlnB  a  toothed  bairel  operat- 
iDBanTtbnitldatoiigiwa.wUehplaiiionBOr 
mora  tonea  on  iMinc  woiud  niL 

KulflBl-elocft  (>na'ilk-al-klokX  n.  A 
dock  which  plan  tuiHa  at  ontaln  Oinl 


llr(mQ'tlk-al-llX  wti.     In  a  mualcal 

lnMt(nia'alk.Bl-nea).B.  Theqnallly 

Knlda-Sook  (mu'iik-bnki  n.  A  book  con- 
talnlnt  tonea  or  aongi  lot  the  mica  or  tor 

UnalO-dniWlIlf  {ciG'iik-di»-lnB},  a.  Pro- 
ducing mnilo  T>i  being  drawn  acroM  an 

KnS&fbllO  (mfl'iJktO-U-fiX  n.  A  caae  tor 
holding  looM  miulc ;  a  mnalii  wnpper. 

Huldill  (mQ-il'tban).  n.  A  peraon  aklUed 
In  the  Bcienoe  ot  muBlc,orona  that  ilngaor 
parformi  an  InitnuncnU  ot  tntulc  aoeonlng 
to  the  mlea  ot  the  art. 


BIlUlC-loR  (mCfilk-loft),  n.  A  gallerj  or 
balcony  formoalclanL 

IIn^-iiuwtar(mfl'ilk-Biaa-l«iXn.  One 
who  teachea  mnnc. 

Kmlooiiiaiila  (mH'iik-frmt-nl-aL  n.  Id 
patlui  a  Tarietr  ol  monomanU  %  which 
the  paadon  tor  mnak  la  cairled  to  niDh  an 
extant  aa  to  derange  the  InteUectiul  tacul. 
tlea     Dangtitan.     Callad  alu  Jftur—- '- 

Bttalc.  ~"~""  ^^»i_ii_  _.  _^*  _ 


■tulo-pver  (nH'ilk-pi-ptr),  x. 
ralad  irtth  Unea  for  copj^ns  mntdc  on. 
llQiIo-nMiid«r(nia'ilk-Te-kDrd-<r),  n. 
name  glreo  to  HTenl  d    ' 
moflo  ai  It  ta  phuwd  oi 


llQato-nMiid«r(nia'i&-TADrd-<r),  ..  _.._ 

glreo  to  HTenl  derlcea  tor  recording 

■  "  "  '-  -' — 1  on  any  sort  ot  keyed 
organ  or  pUnofortA. 

— ■■   by  him  a 

ling  a  itud 

,.    in™  the 

key  li  preaaed  down  the  atod  comat  In  con- 
tact wlUi  a  Hiring,  whkh  in  tnm  teta  In 
action  an  elacbo-nugnatlc  appatabu,  which 
canae*  a  tracer  to  pren  a^ut  a  BIM  of 
chemically -preparad  p^er  nunlng  at  a 
tinlfonn  rata,  llie  aiiaiuaaiant  li  nah  aa 
todanota  tb*  lenclh  anf  character  at  th* 
notea.  Abb<  Molgno^  pbonantogiaiih  re- 
cord* DOtea  b/meanaoC  apcDcQ  at£acbid 
to  a  kind  ot  apiMToldal  drun^  which  Tlbntm 
when  any  mualad  Dolm  are  ■oandad.wlMher 
by  the  mouth  or  by  an  inalnunenL 

HndO-lhaU  (ma'dk-ahel),  n.  He  common 
name  ol  a  abell-aih  ot  the  gcoai  Hnrax. 
remarkable  for  Its  Tiriegatlona,  which  COD- 
■Iit  of  aeieral  aarlM  of  apote  placed  In  rowi 
of  llnM  Uke  tht  notea  <^mu»rc 

IIiUli3-nnitli(nia'iik-BmlthJ.n.  Aworkman 
who  makai  the  metal  part*  otpiiuolortea,  Ac 


id  (mi 


).  9c  loch:      g,  po; 


IM; 


),n.     Alight 
1  while  Mng 
^-booki. 
A  (tool  for 

The  aymboli 
Ingfrnm. 
e  aairsu./I<ni. 

)vro  it^  and 

licoDtampla- 


Ktult  (mu^lt).  n,    A  mujg  or  openfns  In  a 

niUlTet  (ma'alrX  n.     Uoaaicworii. 

Mnak  (muak),  n.  [Fr.  miue.  It  and  Bp. 
ntiaa,  from  L  mtueua,  muak ;  Ar.  moMr, 
milt,  from  Per.  moik,  cniak ;  allied  to  Bkr. 
miuUa,  a  tetllcle.  ]  t  A  aabttance  ob- 
tained from  a  cyit  or  bag  near  the  narel  ol 
themaik-dear{VoBAiunwicAi/'mi().  It  I> 
originally  a  riacld  (laid,  but  driaa  Into  a 
brown  pnlrernlent  mbatance  ot  a  itrong, 
peculiar,  and  highly  dtlfuaible  odour.  Iti 
->-'-'  uie  la  at  a  petfume.  An  artificial 
la  obtained  by  the  action  ol  nitric 


I,  or  ranacy  neron'i-bllL 
.    To  perfume  with  rauk. 

,.  ,jiu»'kal-1on]),  n.    [Amert- 

can  Indian.]  A  large  Tarie^  ot  pike  lonnd 
in  tite  lakea  ol  >ortli  America  and  In  inne 
ofltarlTar*.  written  alao  ITaihUlonpe,  Vni- 
kinatM,  and  JttialvlfifUBA 
■Dukat  (mutltati  n.  (Fr.  muual.  from 
I,Lmiwea(ut,amelUngalmuak.  BeeMun.] 

b,  Pr.  ton:     ng.  aliv:     TB.  Men;  tb.  lAin; 


HiraKXT-RSBT 

AUndolgnfM.aud  the  wine  made  tr 
See  Hdmadbl, 
Knlk-tMC  (muak'bag),  n.  1.  A  bag  or  v( 


lanUly  HurldB,  about  the  ilie 
It  baa  It*  name  from  the  laot  tnai  ii*  leei 
■mlt  a  atrnns  nnell  ol  muak.     It  burrowB 
>an  be  ttacad  to  Ita  neat 


like  a  nMla,  and 
Diaraly  by  tne  ao.... 
MtUk-dMr  (muak'dbX  n.  The  JTrweHiu 
MMtM/ent,  an  animal  tliat  InhaUta  the 
elevated  plateaua  and  monntalnon*  reglona 
of  Centnl  Aala,  •macially  Um  Altaic  dialn. 
Thla  animal,  which  pndacei  the  welt 
known  peitum^  ia  a  little  more  than  t  twt 
In  loigtb;  the  head  ra*emblai  that  of  the 


from  the  mouth.  The  fern 
the  male,  and  hi 
gland.  The  glan 


>n  each  aide,  projecting 


,  which 


__  the  oUier.  fiaving  a  unall  oriflce.  The 
pinny  mmk-deer  {TratrUta  nvnuRuX  alio 
called  JhmcAU  and  cAtfDroCatn.  inhablta  Jara 
and  other  ot  the  AilaUc  iatandi,  and  1*  con- 
Blderably  imaller. 

■tnik-dnek  (muak'duk),  n.  A  ipeclea  ot 
duck.ottenarroneDnily  called  thaUuacoiy- 
duck  (Cuirina  meecAotaX  a  natlre  ol  Amer- 
ica, hut  now  domeiUcated  with  oa  It  ha* 
a  mnaky  amell,  and  It  larger  and  more  pro- 
line and  aitt  ollansr  than  the  common 
duck. 

HiultdiUlMh  (mna-ke-lnn'Je),  <L    HeeMps- 

Hnikrt  (mutliet).  n.  (FT.  t»>u«fiial,lrDm 
O.  Fr.  taeuakat.  moachd^  a  muake^  originally 
a  iparrow-taawk,  tram  FT.  tnoiuht,  O.Ft. 
mwwka,  a  ipot  rcaembUng  a  fly,  from  L, 
nuaea,  a  ny— the  bird  hating  ita  nana  tnim 
111  ipeokled  plumage.  It  wu  anciently 
common  to  glra  the  nameaot  bird*  of  pray  to 
gnnt  and  OUST  flreamu.  Caap./alam,/a^ 
BmttKiltwf.Aci  1,  t  A  male  tparrow-hawk 
aee  ETls-NnsiET.— S.  A  general  laim  oiad 
lor  any  band-gnn  employed  lor  military 
purpoeet.  According  to  it*  original  appli- 
cation rauaket  denoted  a  flreaim  dlacharged 
by  meanaof  a  lighted  match,  and  tolwaTy 
that  it  required  to  be  laid  acrcaa  a  ttall  or 
reat  prerfona  to  being  Srad.  Formerly 
■palled  Jfu*7li«C 


■ukatMrCmDa-ket-eiO.n.  AaoUiaraimed 
with  a  mntket 

"     -    -  (mua-ketAf ),  n.     [Fr.Bwua- 

tHDtUT.l    1- A  ihort  muket 


todjoM.'    Sir  T.  Bn*trt 
"     '    t-pnof  (moa'ket-pMfk  IL    Capable 

ttmg  the  lorce  of  a  muuet-balL 
t-nM  (moa^t-reat),  n.     A  itlff  nr 

rod  with  a  foilMd  lop,  formal  ued  to  reit 

'i  wig;    wli.  KiUg;     ih.  arare.— See  Kit. 


tn  being  flied.     Zaell  *ol- 


T  Out  heaTlDBM  0 


«/        I      V    7    """^    ""   owkwRrd 
I      X  #      apiMntiu  bj  which 

A  n  9  ML     Ftg.  lihowi* 

"yl  mnikBt-rsM  and  Bg. 

1  9  IM  head.  dg.  S  a  tntulii^reM 
"  oltb  buoiut;  time  ot  Ellubeth 
and  JuoBi  I. 
Wukatcy  tmni'fcBt-ri),  n. 
l.Uiiik8bi»ll«:tiTelT.— EThe 
Sre  el  miukeU.  —9.  A  body  ol 


r  Klence  of  flrUiK 
«,  u  loitroctor  o1 


iniik-iiTMiiitii  (1 

.loUAn.  JfuKorin. 

Britlib  bnlboDi  plant, 
to  the  blue-belli,     Ctllod  oIm 


StarcA-AvuJnCA  and  C'mjM-AbiuJnC/L 
WUBklnMI  (mnak^-nnX  n.  ^eq"' 
•tat*  ot  betas  mutk]':  uia  Kent  of 


(mnak^-ni 

(mud 
tidipe 


quality  or 

■  Ml  n.    Jfam 
«1  lUMiL    It  hai 


■cant  1*  p*rc«lTad  pwUgnloiIy     . — 

Idant  ii  hi  ■  conflnsd  altaatlan.  bdag  icldoin 
powerful  aDoogh  to  be  eenslbla  In  the  opea 

Hnik-mslon  (motk'mel-OD),  n.  a  delldoue 
Tarletyof  melon,  namsd  probably  from  lU 

lflwk-oreUi<miuk'ar-kla).n.  Aplwit.fl<r. 
mJniuin  Monarehlt.    Sea  BERMnilUK. 

HlUk-OX  <imuk'olaX  n.  The  Oiiba  nun- 
cAottu,  a  nimlnant  mamnul  ot  the  borloe 
ttibo  wblGb  inbabiU  the  eitnnie  northem 
portlona  ot  North  Amsrleo.  It  la  icaroely 
equal  la  elni  toaTenromall  HlEhland  n. 
It  hu  lir(e  honu  united  at  the  tkull  In  the 
OHeot  the  milet,  and  tunwd  downward  on 


fabric  eoKw  (bw  dlk.  The  fleeh  Ii  pleoiant 
to  the  toita.  but  imelli  itrongly  of  mmk, 
the  odonr  of  which  ii  alto  dlR ueed  from  the 
Urlns  onlmaL  It  feedi  on  nau,  twigi, 
Ucheni,  Ac. .  mlgntee  conoiderable  duMocei 
In  uorch  of  food,  and  !■  rery  fleet,  aolln, 

■aJllt.pMj  (mnik'pliT).  n.    a  (ngiont  Idnd 

]IIUk'-pUllt<miuli'plant).  ».  A  little  jtV 
lew-flowered  muiky-dnamna  plant  of  the 
la  Ulmuhu  (Jf.  mr  -"  -^'^ "—    " 


nnua  Ulmub 
Oregon  baCni 


&  quadruped  a] 

IB  genua     III* 
ibblt,  ani'  ' 


in  plant  In 
A  fngrant 


lIlWk-I»t(nmak'ratV 
rodent  quadruped  allie 
Fiber  lAaHiew,  the  only  kni 


(be  bearer,  the 


Ii  In  01 


d  by 


but  lo»i  It  in  winter. 
awhtCith  fluid  depoalted 
ur  the  origin  of  the  talL 
■■-" —     It>  popular 


li,hBTlD>t 


flexible  noae,  and  a  dou 
near  the  tall  McretiDg  e  auMtance  oi  a 
itroog  muoli]'  imell.  found  in  Sonthen 
Kuiola  and  the  Pyreneta:  the  deamon;  Jfy- 
«la  noteMata  or  QaUmyt  wreqaiGD.  — 
S.  Burn  (nurinui  (mtKnurru),  an  Indian 
ipecteeot  ibrew,  about  the  alu  of  the  brown 

nte,  fXr,  lal,  ffdl:      mi.  met.  h(r;       pine,  p 


nt,  and  In  form  and  colour  raembllng  the 

eommon  Britlah  ihrew.  It  derivea  Ita  name 
from  the  aaoretlon  ot  a  powerful  laoilcy 
odour  proceeding  from  glanda  on  1E>  belly 

lIuik-loot<niual(Mt),n,  The  root  ot  Kury- 
an0(um  Simlmt,  naL  order  nmbelllteiig, 
containing  a  atrong  odoroot  principle  ro- 
aembilDg  that  ot  mnak.  It  li  employed  In 
medicine  aa  an  antlapaamodlo.  Galled  olio 
Samixil  and  Sunbul 

Huk-rMe  (muak'rai),  n.  A  apeciea  ot 
rose,  ao  called  Ironi  lu  tngranoe.     mllon. 

Hnakroaed  (muak'aM),  n.  A  popular  name 
ot  the  AbebnoMhua  moasAafuf.  See  Absl- 
MosCHva 

Huk-thlrtlB  (mn>kthla-l),  n.  A  Britlah 
plant.  Oardmit  nulont. 

Itnak-irood  (mnok'wud>,  n.  Themualn- 
imelllnK  tImbeiBof  certain  treea^themtiak- 
wood  of  Jamaica  la  Motehoxiflum  Steartxii 
and  Guana  graruttfolia;  that  ot  New  South 
Walea  1>  Eurulria  argophiiaa 

«niky(muaiei).o.  ifa*!^ 
eapeolally  In  the  way  ot  oo 
fragrant.     JfiUoA 


le  ohaneter, 


m  Jfoaw  ortfowaul.  a  town 


ia.1  A 


It  wai  manntaetuied  In  conilderabla  qDoo- 
tlUea  both  In  France  and  Britain,  and  there 
are  nownaaydlilleimtklndaniaae.aah»t, 
mult,  JoeatMl,  Uan,  /oundation,  Ac,  aome 
of  which  rival  in  flnenan  thoH  at  India.— 
Figuna  nunliat  are  wrought  In  the  loom 
to  Imitate  tambonrvd  muaHna. 

Hnillit  (mnilln),  a.  1.  Made  of  mutlln;  aa, 
a  mtulin  gown.— 1.  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain motha.    llavndtr. 

]fiuIlii-de-lBliL8(mui1<n-de-lin).  n.  [Fr. 
moaaeline-de-lainc.]  I.U.  woollen  muellu : 
a  woollen,  or  cotton  and  woollen  fabric  ot 
extremely  light  teiture,  need  tor  ladiei' 
dretaea,  Ac. 

■n^lnBt  (mua^n-et).  n.  [Dim.  of  tnualin.] 
Aiortof  coanemualin. 

Mulllt-ksll  (mui^ln-kU),  n.  [Frobably  ao 
called  from  ita  thiDueu  or  want  of  any  rich 
ingredient]  Bioth  compoaed  almply  of 
water,  ahelled  barley,  ana  greaoa.    Airna. 


Unnialhalm  (mmW-Um),  n.  In  Scand. 
mylA.  the  abode  ot  Are,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning ot  tinte  eilaled  In  the  aonth.  Sparlu 
wen  collected  tram  it  to  make  the  ataio. 

HtwqiUWll  (muAwoah^    Bee  MusK-ttAT,  1. 

Muqiuw  (murtwaX  1  A  name  tor  the 
conunoD   blade   bear  ot  America  (Criut 

]IiiMiaat(muirkstin.  Same  ai  JTuataL 
Hnaqntto  (mu>-km>  Bee  Uosqdito. 
KnaroL  Hturolt  (mua-rflll  n.     FFr.  muaa- 

nUa.  m>m  niutMii,  moaile.  ]     The  noaa- 

banii  of  a  hone'a  bridle. 
HnMKmua),  n.    [O.Tt.  mautcAa.  a  fly,  alao 

the  play  called  muaa,  from  L.  miueo.  a  fly.] 

thrown  down  to  be  token  by  thoae  who  can 
aelte  Uiemi  an  Indlacrimlnale  fight;  a  atate 
ot  confualon;  dlaordor. 


Bliui  (mat),  ■-> 

autee!] 
»uil  (mua),  1 

dHuai.]    A  te 

good  tnuji.'    S.  Jam 


To  put  Into  a  atate  ot  dla- 


■lUB«l(mna'al}.n.  IiittaeEaatlndlee.torchea 
— J.  -' long  atripa  of  cotton  bound  tightly 
and  dippe'  '-  -" 

[Same  word  aa  mu*eli, 
log  and  meanlng.l  A  la- 

.  >lluac  ot  the  genua  Mytl- 

lua,tamliyUytIilda.  The  aheila  arv  orate- 
triangniar,  with  a  margiual  cattOage,  the 
ralTaa  doaed  by  two  adductor  muaclea.  the 
mantle  haa  a  duUnct  anal  orlflee,  and  there 
la  a  large  byama  or  beard,  by  whleh  the 
animal  attaonea  itaelt  to  rock^  Ac  When 
young  It  morea  about  by  meana  of  a  toot 

fee  common  muwl  (it.  tdvlii)  I '■— 

~    -  aVintheUi 


^oitenaivalyfoi 

leveral  epeclea  ot  the  aame  senna,  a  tew  of 
which  are  found  In  treah  water.  The  name 
la  alao  given  to  moUotea  ol  the  genua  Utb- 
odomna,  dat»«hella  or  atone-boreti.  Theee 
huiTow  in  the  hardeat  atonea. 
Kvasel-bMid  (mu'el-band),  n. 
. . ...„  i„  billed  the  1 


A  local 


lUttonanna-l-ta^ahon),  n.    [L  nu 

.  nuMflonenti,  a  mattering,  from  «i_ 

ao,  to  matter.)  A  mumbling :  apeolfleally, 
lu  DaUoI.  a  oendlUon  In  whicn  ue  tongue 
and  lipa  move  aa  in  the  act  ot  apeaUng 
without  oound  being  pn>diiced.  It  ia  a 
aymptom  of  great  cerebral  debility, 

Uault«  (mnrtt),  n.  [From  the  ralley  ot 
Mutta,  In  Piedmont.  ]  A  variety  erf  pyrox- 
ene ot  a  greenlih  while  colour,  otherwlie 
called  tHoptide. 

HTLSEUlmullmui'ul.manXn.  pL  Kttigal- 
numa  (mni'nl-mani).  (Corrupted  from 
[oiltmin,  pi.  of  moitinn.    Bee  lloaLBII.]   A 

Pertain- 


Uohi 


_..,  __.SaI.  tem 

,  ..-muit  apaattenae;  l-_ 

may,  I  muat,  ih  mMon,  wa  may  or  nuat: 
ilnular  loima  occur  In  Ootb,  D.  aod  Q.) 
LTObeobUged;  to  be  necaaaltBUd ;  to  be 
botmd  or  nqalred.  whether  by  phyneal  or 


leglajatlva  body  inutl  be  read  tl 


a  blU  ins 


couTlctlon  ot  the  ipeakar,  or  to  indicate 
Inability  to  beliera  anything  dUterent  ti 
what  he  italei ;  ao,  my  tifend  mud  h 
loat  the  train,  otherwlie  he  would  h 
been  here  by  thia  time.  Compare  the 
of  feonnd  mentioned  onder  Bound,  pp. 
Hiut  (muit),  n.  [From  L.  muMum,  r 
wine,  from  muitua,  new,  tmh.]  New  wl 
wine  preaied  from  the  grape  but  not  i 
mented. 

Thii  Tcu  tbe  niiuilbiill  roenL 

Ifngt  (mult),  e.l,  [Probably  from  the 
]ectiveTnuaIv(whlchaee).)  lomakemou 
and  aour;  to  make  muaty;  aa.  to  mud  cc 
JforlimB-, 

■lut  (muatV  e.i  To  grow  mouldy  and  ao 
to  contract  a  fetid  imelL 

Htut  (moatX  >>.     Mould  or  mouldlnea*;  1 


[mOe-tuVl-MX  a.   Same  ai 


tUie,  tub.  boll; 


MnaUlb,  ViutaltrntE 


(mnitaiiB),  n.  |!hiL  tiudtRo,  be- 
IncloUitiiwMaMfndnm.]  He  wild 
iiuna  Atha  HaipH  ud  pnjrle*  of  Antule*, 
a  dMMndut  of  liotH*  ol  Bpuilih  imporU- 
ttoB.  Ttttj  U*<  Id  tnan.  lUd  an  attan 
uDfbt  for  nm.  Ttw  miuUiin  pdnr  li  wil 
bniUd  to  Uu  laddla.  and  linir  hudy. 
■    d  (miuntrd),  iL    (0  1-  — -■ 


low  eolonr  aod  wlUl 
psppar-podi  to  lidght- 
en  th*  niogCDii)  ot 
(ha  mlitnn.  It  it 
onan  var)  ralDabls  ai 


actaaaaomnaUc  Tha 


•aadi  of  S.  narra  an  ^ 

oaadlnthawalf-known  yrmnKAMHrntfriiL 
lomofpoatthAbaing  —r-  ■,  -^ 

appUad  to  Tailo  w  paiii  of  tbe  ikin  at  ■  Tuba- 
betont— ITtU  miuUrft  or  dmrloek  (S.  or- 
onuit)  U  ■  troBblaaoma  mad  to  ooniasld^ 
oClan  making  than  jcllow  with  lt>  flowen. 
ItaaaadaaraiaU  to  Iwra  T<alded  tbs  dnt 
Dni(ianimiiatard,u]dUiayanaUllEatliand 
(a  mix  with  thoM  of  tha  lulUTalcd  ipaclea 
—Ott  a^  muftenL  ao  aaaenUal  oU  abutned 
Imm  tha  aeada  of  5teapi">V'^  Itlivarjr 
paDoant  to  tha  taila  and  HDall,  and  irbsii 
—^-^  to  tha  lUn  apaadUf  lalia  a  bU)t«i. 
'   -   '  '  mnMpatX  n.    A  Tsaael 

1-it^n.  Tliaaaad 
Kutae  (moa-m  «■  [SeeMnriKi.]  Sam* 
IRutaU  (miu-trta),  n.   [L,  a  waaael,  from 

LlbUbndamai^ 


Bin'tanl-patX 
prcpandfor 
mniWd-iM], 


dndad  In  tha  lamlljr  MDMaUds.  Tb*  g«niu 
Hualda  la  now  naMcted  to  tha  tnia  waa- 

lltUtoUdM  (miu-tdl-d*).  n.  pL  ISIuHtla 
(wUehaea).)  AfamiliratqudniiiMa,com- 
prabandlnc  (ba  ottan,  anolnta  or  atoala, 
■ahla^  marten*.  famt%  mlnki,  ikimka.  pole- 
;■;  and  waanU.  ThnanaUdUUiiguUlud 
'Bndar  bodr,  ihort  Umba,  laot 


br  a  long  and  ili 

baUadlha  araa. 

HnstaUna  (miuts-llnl  a.  [L.  miulelmui, 
trom  MUUta.  a  waaiaL]  Partalnlng  to  tbs 
waaaal  or  anlrnala  ol  tha  gcniu  UuIaU;  u, 
a  KWOUna  coloor;  the  muMIiiu  genui. 

(alu  nWMtnl.  to  diow  or  aihibtt.  a  iliow,  an 
appaafmaa;  O.Pr.  noiutnr.  nuatnr.  mun- 
<6«r;  Hod.  Ft.  awnfiar,  to  aiblbil.  to  ibow; 

an  Oman  or  nrt«ol.  a  mo'nrtari  baoea  aUo 
O.  xwMtnt,  D.  mmatemt,  Dan.  mvnifrs,  to 
mutar.l  1.  Tticollect.a*troapalorMrrica, 
nriaw,  (Mnde,  or  axaniw;  to  rarlaw.  aa 
troopa  ondar  anna,  and  take  aa  account  ot 
tbairniunbara,lhaa~~  "" 


la,  and  tba  HlUL 

Henaa^l.QeiMrallj'.touannble^tobrtnita. 
nthar:  to  collect  tor  Dte  or  eiblbltion.  'AU 
^  gar  taatban  he  could  miuWr.'  Sir  R 
L'Straiiffi.—TonualtT  tratpi  into  tenia 
la  lo  iBfpect  and  antai  tham  on  tbemnUar- 
Rdl  of  Uw  ana;.  ~  7'a  miular  traapa  nt  ijrarr- 
•iai,  la  to  Inveet  and  aotarthem  on  a  miu- 
lar-roll.  aoemlng  to  wUeh  thar  nceln 
Mr  tor  tba  laat  tlnu.  and  are  dlaml«ed.— 
Ta  nufarup,  to  gather,  to  ooUaet,  to  nm- 

cb.a(aln:      £h,  Sc  locA;      g.go:     j.Jab; 


HMD  Dp:  BOW  gentnUy  In  a  figiuatlTa  aanw; 

Hnatar  (ran^ttrX  »1.  To  uaemble;  to  meat 
In  one  place,  ai  lotdlan.  "Tba  mtuUring 
•qnadiDo,'    Bvnn. 

[0.1  ""* 


allowed  to  pata 

r-bnkln.    A  book  in 
aara  ngiitared. 
(mn^tJr-fnk  n.     Bama  ■*  JTuf- 

(mn^t«rDiaa-tt4  n.  One 
oantof  tnwpt,andof  Ihalr 

mQICaiy  spparattu.  The 
Ml  kind  li  called  muil/r- 


Uiutar-roll  <mDfUr-rei),  n.  1.  A  roll  or 
reglMer  ot  the  tnwpa  In  each  companj'. 
trcFDp,  or  reglmenL  —  i  A  roll  or  regialer 
kept  by  the  matter  ol  etecr  Teuel,  ipedty- 
Ing  bla  own  name,  the  namei  ol  the  whole 
tblp'i  company,  the  place  ot  each  penoD't 
birth,  Ad. 

■Ilutily(Biui^-U),  oda  InamoatymanDeri 
mouldDy;  lonrly. 

HnaUiiMa  (mui-tl-nea).  n.  The  itate  or 
qoallty  of  being  mnity  or  aoor;  moaldlnait; 
(latnp  foulnaaa 

II11M7  (mniW,  a.  [Ot  donbttulorlglnipet^ 
hapt  from  tL  muciitM,  monldy,  mnilr, 
thiongb  nch  fomii  at  ammliut.  fiiutltuf: 
oTconnectedolthmiut]  1.  Mouldr;  tour; 
foul  and  fatld;  ai,Btnui4'ouk;  mujlifcom 
oritraw;  mvttn  booka  'At  1  wai  tnaoklng 
a  miHIv  room.'    Skat— t.  Stale;  ipolled  t^ 

a.  Hadng  an  111  flaroor;  npid ;  at,  mtutv 
wina— «.  Dnil;  baaTji  tplTldaia 

IfwtaWlftw  tmn.tj-hll'l.tH  «i     rVr  ixifnUI. 


trom  mutabUU,  change- 

.-  ohange.)    The  tlala  or 

quality  ot  balng  mnlable:  (a)  the  qualllt  ot 

'-' ^' "—ige  or  alteration,  either 

■enUal  qnilltlea 


balng  lu 


mind,  dltpotiUon, 

__      _..  .jiUbillty:  at,  the 

mulabUUii  of  opinion  or  nnrpoaa.  'Mloa 
longlnga,  danderB,  mutoMWy.  Sktk. 
lIl£^I*<ma'ta-bA  o.  [L  mvtoMlfj,  tram 
muUv  to  change.]  I.  citable  ol  being 
altered  In  form,  qualities  or  nature;  lob- 
]eot  to  cbanga;  changeabla  'Thinnoltbe 
moat  iooldental  and  MbfaUanatora/  Souths 
i.  Changeable  or  InconMant  hi  mind  or  feel- 
Imi;  nniettled;  nnttabla;  liable  to  change 
"Tne  muUMt  fank-acanted  many.'    Shai. 


on.  Changeable,  alterable,  nnitable,  1 
atoadT,   nnaettled,   wararlng,    IncontEa 
nrlabla.  Iiteeclute,  Sckle. 
HntaUaMW  (ml/ta-bl-nca),  n.     Same 


i<mfl-tan'dam},  n.  pL  KutUtdft 
(mU-lwi'daL    (I.)    A  thtog  to  ba  changed: 
ehlefly  uaed  In  the  plnraL 
KntaUim  (ma-tt'ihonl  n.      [U  mtttoHa, 

In  lorm  or'quailtieir^ 


1.  In  nkiJfil.  tha  chaDga  at  I.    .     ... 

the  InBuenceotana.Coru  In  the  [allowing 
tyllBble:  called  umlauJ  InOennan;  tbutthe 

Ibe  ab- 
ate i. 
Mntfttory  On<i'(a-to-rl],  a.    1 


4  through  tha  InilnaDca  at 


laiH-It).  n.    I 
.    [Cog.D.mt 


Hatch  (mi 
beadireta""[Sa)lch.'r'' "'  ™"' 

Kntabklll  (mnch'kInX  n.  (A  dim. 
muUA.  1  kind  of  cap,  probehly  tron 
ancicntihape  of  thaniMli  cmnp,  n  m 


aquaitara.l  A  liquid  mei 
containing  fonr  gOli,  and  t 
th  part  of  a  Scotch  plot. 
\,  a.  |L  nuMu.  tllen^  di 
lUimutfo,  to  mumble:  Or.  •> 
.,  irhapalioinUieiomidmv,! 

•1th  cloted  Up*.]    1.  Bllent ;  not  tpeii 

lot  uttering  worita 


3.  iDC^wble  ol  nttetauce;  not  baTlng  tha 
power  ol  ipeech :  dumb.— S.  In  pram,  and 
pAilol,  (a)  ellent;  not  prononUMd:  at,  In 
dumb  b  It  tnula.  (bt  HartDg  Ita  eoond  and- 
danlj  and  Gompletoiy  cheeked  by  a  contact 
of  the  Tooal  organa:  applied  to  certain  eim- 
lonenta.  8eellienoan.—l.  In  nUturut  ap- 
plied to  matala  which  do  not  ilng  when 
■track.— Dl  In  biir,  applied  to  a  pereon  who, 
being  arraigned,  cannot  qieah,  or  who  wll- 
tnlly  refuiea  to  iniwar  or  plead.  ICkartan. 
Itnta  <infiU  n.  1.  A  penon  who  It  ipeech- 
leia  or  atlent;  one  who  dcaa  not  apeak, 
whether  tram  phyilcBl  tnaUUty,  unwilling- 
neat,  reilralnl,  daty,  Ac  (a)  A  dmnb  par- 
■on ;  one  unable  to  ate  artlcalato  neach 
cither  from  congenital  or  long-cantloned 
deatnsia:  a  deaf- muto  (which  lae).  ffl)A 
hired  attoidant  at  a  funeral  (e)  iQ  Tot- 
key,  a  dumb  oRleer.  ntuilly  attached  to  a 
aansllD.  (d)  In  theatres  ana  wheat  part 
oandtU  merely  of  dumb  ihow.  (()  In  taw. 
a  penon  that  itandi  tpeechlcat  whan  be 
oo^t  to  antwar  or  plead.  ~1  In  pram,  and 
pkiloL  (a)  a  lettor  that  rafHeaanta  no  aoaad, 
at  b  In  dumA.  (£)  A  oooaonant  toimed  by 
■nch  a  potlUon  of  the  vocal  organi  at  tlosa 
the  toond  entirely;  at  k,  oontiailad  with  tha 
eoiUlnuna  contonanlt  t  OT  L  Hatea  an  ot 
two  klndt,  niord  and  uneoCrxd;  the  foimai 
In  Engllth  are  i.  d,  a  (at  In  alt) :  the  latlar, 
p,  t,  t.-3.  In  mujle,  (a)  a  Uttia  ntcnin  ol 
wood.  Irory,  or  btaie,  made  to  gnip  tha 
bridge  ot  an  Initnunant  of  the  violin  kind, 
and  to  deaden  or  tofton  the  aounda  (t)  A 
pearihaped  leather  pad  wllh  a  oential  tube, 
Inaerted  In  the  beU  ol  brar-  '— ' '-  — 

dung,  Itota  ^1 
To  eject  tiia  co 
birda    'The  le 
head.'    B.  ^onttni. 
Huta)(mflt),i.L    To  Told,  aa  dung:  laid  of 


Hnto  (mOtX  n.    Tba  dnng  of  fowlj.    Btidi- 

1Sai»^blll(faWba\n.  Same  at  JTeot-AOI. 
MatUlf  (rnhfUX  adv.  In  a  mute  manner: 
allentu;  without  nttoiing  word*  OT  tounda^ 


m  at  miitilM.)    In 


ud^UI 


(mfi-B-U'lAy*  (1 

twooideraCetaceaandSlcenla 


r,  itig;    wb.  viAlg;    ib,  a 


MUTILATE 


230 


MUZZLE 


MatUate  (mQ'ti-Iaty  v.t  pret  A  pp.  muti- 
lated; ppr.  mutUattng.  [L.  mutUo,  mutUa- 
turn,  tolop,  to  cut  off,  from  mutUtu^maimed.  ] 

1.  To  cut  off  a  limb  or  eflsential  part  of;  to 
deprive  of  any  important  part;  to  maim:  as, 
to  mtUUate  the  body;  to  mutUaU  a  statue. 

2.  To  retrench,  destroy,  or  remove  any  ma- 
terial part  from  so  as  to  render  the  thing 
imperfect;  as,  to  mutUate  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer or  the  orations  of  Cicero. 

Among  the  muiitattd  poets  of  antiquity,  there  is 
none  whose  fragments  are  so  beaatiful  as  those  of 
Sappho.  Addison, 

Mutilatet  (mfl'ti-UtX  a.  Same  as  Uv^tHattd. 
'Cripples  mtititote  m  their  own  persons.' 
BvrT.BumM. 

Mutilate  (mQ'ti-Ut).  9k  In  tool,  a  member 
of  the  division  Muulata. 

MatUated  (mO'ti-l&t-ed),  p.  and  a.  L  De- 
prived of  some  part— 2.  In  h<A.  the  reverse 
of  luxurUMt;  not  producing  a  corolla,  when 
not  regularly  apetalous:  applied  to  flowers. 
—Mutilated  toheel,  in  maeh.  a  wheel  ftom  a 
part  of  the  perimeter  of  which  the  cogs  are 
removed,  usually  employed  to  impart  an  in- 
termittent motion  to  other  c(^-wheels,  or  a 
reciprocating  motion  to  a  radE-bar.  S.  H. 
Knight. 

MatUation  (mH-ti-l&'shon),  n.  [L.  mutila^ 
tu>,  nrntitotionif,  from  mutUo.  See  Men- 
LATB.  1  The  act  of  mutilating  or  state  of 
being  mutilated;  deprivation  of  a  limb  or 
of  an  essential  part  *  Mutilations  are  not 
transmitted  from  father  to  son.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Mutilator(mti'ti-]at-dr),  n.  One  who  mu- 
tilates. 'Ilie  odious  mutilator  and  de- 
stroyer of  those  holy  memorials. '    Milman. 

MntUouBt  (mu'til-us).  a.  MutQated;  de- 
fective; imperfect    Wright.    [Bare.] 

Matinet  (m<l'tinX  n.    A  mutineer. 

Methought  I  lay- 
Worse  than  the  mutiites  in  the  bilboes.     ShaJk. 
Matinet  (mH'tinX  v.  i.    To  mutiny. 

Rebellious  hell. 
If  thoa  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones. 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax.      Shak. 

Mutineer  (mH-ti-ngrO,  n.  One  guilty  of  mu- 
tiny; a  person  in  military  or  naval  service, 
who  rises  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
the  oCScers,  who  openly  resists  the  govern- 
ment of  the  anny  or  navy,  or  attempts  to 
destroy  due  subordination. 

Mating  (mUfingX  n.  The  dung  of  fowls. 
Dr.  a.  More. 

Matinoas  (mfl'ti-nusX  a.  l.  Engaged  in  or 
disposed  to  mutiny ;  disposed  to  resist  the 
auUiority  of  laws  and  regulations  in  an  army 
or  navy,  or  openly  resisting  such  authority. 
SeeMuTiNT. 

If  persuasion  faO, 
Force  may  against  the  «»M/<it«MX  prevail.  WalUr. 

2.8ediUousw 

The  dty  was  becoming  mtttiHOHs.    Maeauttiy. 

Matlnoasly  (mfl' ti-nus-lil  adv.  In  a  mu- 
tinous manner ;  seditiously.  '  A  people  in 
nature  mutinoudy  proud. '    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Matlnoasness  (ma'ti-nus-nesl  n.  The  state 
of  being  mutinous;  oppoiitfon  to  lawful 
authority  among  military  and  naval  men; 
seditiousness. 

Mutiny  (md'ti-niX  n.  [From  the  older  mu- 
Kim,  a  mutineer,  and  also  to  mutiny,  from 
Fr.  matin  (O.Fr.  moutin),  mutinous,  riotous, 
firom  O.Fr.  meute,  a  revolt,  ukeme^e,  from 
L.L.  mota,  a  band  or  body  of  men  raised  for 
some  expedition,  from  L.  moveo,  motue,  to 
move.]  1.  Forcible  resistance  to  or  revolt 
against  constituted  authority  on  the  put  of 
subordinates;  specifically,  an  insurrection 
of  soldiers  or  seamen  against  the  authority 
of  their  commanders;  open  resistance  to 
officers  or  opposition  to  their  authority. 
Any  attempt  to  excite  opposition  to  lawful 
authority,  or  any  act  of  contempt  towards 
officers,  or  disobedience  of  commands,  is  by 
the  British  Mutiny  Act  declared  to  be  mu- 
tiny. Any  concealment  of  mutinous  acts, 
or  neglect  to  attempt  a  suppression  of  them, 
is  declared  also  to  be  mutiny.— Ifiiliny  act, 
a  series  of  regulations  enacted  from  year  tu 
year  by  the  British  legislature  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  country.— 2.  Any  rebellion  against  con- 
stituted authority. 

In  every  mtoinv  against  the  discipline  of  the  col' 
lege  be  was  the  ringleader.  MacatUt^y. 

3.t  Tumult;  violent  commotion. 

And.  In  the  mtUiny  of  his  deep  wonders. 

He  tells  yoQ  now,  yon  weep  too  late.  Btau.  6*  Ft. 

-^Inaurreetion,  Sedition,  Rebellion,  RewoU, 
Mutiny.    See  under  Insurrection. 
Mutiny  (mfl'ti-ni),  v.i  pret  App.  mutinied; 


ppr.  mutinying.  To  rise  agaiust  lawful 
authority,  especially  in  milita^-and  naval 
service;  to  excite  or  to  be  guilty  of  mutiny, 
or  mutinous  conduct 

The  same  soldiers  who  in  hard  service  and  In  battle 
are  in  perfect  subjection  to  their  leaders,  in  peace 
and  luxury  are  apt  to  mutit^  and  rebeL      South. 

Mutism  (m&f  ism),  n.  The  state  of  being 
mute  or  dumb. 

According  to  them,  man  must  have  lived  for  a 
time  in  a  state  of  mutixm,  his  only  means  of  com- 
munication consisting  in  gestures  or  the  body,  and  in 
changes  of  countenance.  Max  Miiltr. 

Mutter  (mut'dr),  v.i.  [An  imitative  word; 
comp.  O.  muUern^  L.  muttire,  to  mutter, 
mu,  the  sound  produced  by  dosing  the 
lips.]  1.  To  utter  words  with  a  low  voice 
and  compressed  lips,  with  snllenness  or  in 
complaint:  to  grumble;  to  murmur.  *  Mut- 
tering and  mumbling,  idiot-like.'  Tenny- 
eon. 

No  man  dare  accuse  them,  not  so  much  as  mutter 
against  them.  Burton. 

2.  To  sound  with  a  low  rumbling  noise. 
Thick  lightnings  flash,  the  mutterittg  thunder  rolls. 

Mutter  (mut'to),  V.  t  To  utter  with  imper- 
fect articulations,  or  with  a  low  murmuring 
voice.  '  Men  so  loose  in  sodi,  that  in  their 
sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs.'    Shak. 

Your  lips  have  spolcen  lies,  your  tongue  hath  nua- 
terod  perverseness.  Is.  Ux.  3. 

Mutter  (muf  dr X  n.  Murmur ;  obscure  ut- 
terance. 

Without  his  rod  reversed 
And  backward  mutter*  of  dissevering  power 
We  cannot  firee  the  lady.  MUton. 

Mutterer  (muVdr-^X  ^^  A  grumbler;  one 
that  mutters. 

Muttering  (mut'6r-ingX  n.  The  sound  made 
by  one  who  mutters;  as,  to  hear  a  mutUring. 

Mutteringly  (mut'6r-hig-UX  adv.  With  a 
low  voice;  without  distinct  articulation. 

Mutton  (mut'n),  n.  [Fr.  mouion.  It  mxA- 
tone,  a  sheep ;  of  doubtful  origin,  but  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  from  L.  mutilue,  muti- 
lated, through  L.L,  muUo,  mutilo,  a  wether, 
a  castrated  ram.  ]  1.  The  flesh  of  sheep,  raw, 
ordressedforfood.— 2.  Asheep.  [This  sense 
is  now  obsolete  or  ludicrous.] 

A  starved  mutton's  carcass  would  better  fit  their 
palate.  £.  y onion. 

8.  A  loose  woman ;  a  prostitute.  [Obsolete 
or  slang.]— 4.  A  gold  coin  of  the  teiga  of 
Henry  V.  of  the  value  of  16t.  It  bore  the 
impression  of  a  lamb  with  the  l^^nd  Agnue 
Dei  qui  toUie  peecata  mundi,mi»erere  noMf, 
'  Lamb  of  Gkxl  who  takest  away  the  sins  of 
the  worid.  have  pity  upon  us.' 

Mutton-6hop  (mut'n-chopX  n.  A  rib- 
piece  of  mutton  for  broiling,  having  the 
bone  out,  or  chopped  off  at  the  small  end. 
The  name  is  also  extended  to  other  small 
pieces  cut  (or  broiling  from  certain  parts  of 
the  animal,  as  the  \ta. 

Mutton-flst  (muf  n-flstX  n.  A  large,  coarse, 
brawny:flst 

wni  he  who'saw  the  soldier's  mutton-Jisi, 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  list? 

Mutton-ham  (mufn-ham),  n.  Aleg  of 
mutton  salted  and  prepared  as  ham. 

Mutton-mongert  (mut'n-mung-g6r).  n.  A 
debauched  person;  a  whorononger.  Chap- 
man. 

Mutton-pie  (muf  n-pl),  n.  A  pie  made  of 
mutton. 

Mutual  (mO'td-alX  a.  [Fr.  mutuel,  from  a 
LL  mututUie,  from  L.  mutuue,  mutual, 
from  mtito,  to  change.]  1.  Reciproadlysdven 
and  received ;  pertaining  alike  or  redpro- 
cally  to  both  sidea;  interchanged;  as,  mu- 
tutu  love;  to  woric  to  our  mutual  advantage; 
to  lend  mutual  assistance;  to  entertain  a 
mutual  aversion;  to  be  en^iged  in  mutual 
good  offices.  *Onwarandmti(iiaIslimghter 
bent'  Milton.  'Conflrmedbytiw<iMU  join- 
der of  your  hands.'    Shttk. 

League  with  jroo  I  seek 
And  mutuai  amity.  Milton. 

And,  what  should  most  excite  a  mutual  flame. 
Your  rural  cares  and  pleasores  are  the  same. 

Po/e. 
Sweet  is  the  smUe  of  hmne.  die  mutual  look. 
When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure.         KeNe. 

2.  Equally  relating  to,  affecting,  proceeding 
from  two  or  more  together;  common  to  two 
or  more  combined;  depending  on  or  ex- 
hibiting a  certain  community  of  action; 
shared  alike;  common.  '  With  mutual  wing 
easing  their  flight'  MUton.  *He  whom 
mutual  league,  united  thoughts  and  coun- 
sels .  .  .  joined  with  me  once.*  Milton. 
''The  mutual  weeping  and  wailing  and 


g  of  teeth  (of  the  damnedX'    Bent- 

if  they  (cok^  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 

Shak. 
I  have  always  admbred  that  passage  in  the  Iliad 
where  Diomede  and  Glaucus  meet  bi  battle  and  turn 
aside  by  mutual  consent  SotOhey. 

rjft(<ua2  as  qualifying /rtemf .  though  it  haa 
been  frequently  used  in  literatureTis  objec- 
tionable on  the  ground  that  mutual  pro- 
perly expresses  reciprocity  or  community 
of  feeling  or  action,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  joined  with  such  a  word  as  friend. 
Common  is  the  proper  adjective  to  use. 
Those  who  do  use  the  obnoxious  phrase, 
however,  sin  in  good  company,  namely,  that 
of  Sterne,  Burke,  Dickens,  Lord  I^tton,  and 
others.]— if u(ua<  otmtraet,  in  Seote  law,  an 
engagement  entered  into  by  two  or  more 
persons,  by  which  a  reciprociftl  obligation  is 
raised;  the  one  party  being  bouna  to  give 
or  do,  or  abstain  from  doing  something,  in 
return  for  something  to  be  ^ven  or  done,  or 
abstained  from  by  the  other  party.— JfuttfoZ 
iiutruetion,  the  name  given  to  that  arrange- 
ment of  schools  by  which  advanced  scholars 
assist  and  superintend  their  fellow-pupils. 
The  young  teachers  are  called  monitors,  and 
the  arrangement  is  generally  termed  the 
monitorial  system.— ifu(ua2  promisee,  con- 
current considerations  which  will  support 
each  other,  unless  one  or  the  other  be  void; 
as  where  one  man  promises  to  pay  money 
to  another,  and  he,  in  consideration  thereof, 
promises  to  do  a  certain  act,  <tc.  Mutual 
promises,  to  be  obligatory,  must  be  made 
simultaneously.  Wharton. 
MutualltF  (mu-tQ-aVi-ti),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  mutual;  reciprocation; 
community;  interchange. 

The' supreme  being  .  .  .  possesses  a  felicity  that 
is  immeasurably  remote  from  any  relation  of  mutu- 
ality of  his  creatures.  yer.  Taylor. 

2.t  Interchange  of  marks  of  affection;  fami- 
Uarity.    Shak. 

Mutually  (mO'tQ-al-iX  adv.  1.  In  a  mutual 
manner;  reciprocally;  in  the  manner  of  giv- 
ing and  receiving. 

The  tongue  and  the  pen  mutually  assist  one  an- 
other. Holder. 

2.  Equally  or  alike  by  two  or  more ;  con- 
jointly; in  common. 

Pinch  him.  fairies,  mutually.  Shak. 

So  then  it  seems  your  most  ofTenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed.  Shak. 

Mutuary  (mtl'ta-a-riX  n.  In  law,  one  who 
borrows  personal  chattels  to  be  consumed 
by  him.  and  returned  to  the  lender  in  kind. 
Mutuatlont  (mil-ta-a'shonX  n.  [L.  mutu- 
atio.  See  MUTUAL.]  The  act  of  borrowing. 
Bp.  HaU. 

MutuatitiOUBt  (m11'ta-a-ti"shusX  a.    Bor- 

rowed ;  taken  from  some  other.    '  The  mu- 

tuatitioue  good  works  of  their  pretended 

holy  men  and  women.'    Dr.  H.  More. 

Mutule  (ma'tulX  n.    [From  L.  mutulue,  a 

modillion.]  In 
arcA  a  pro- 
jecting block 
under  the  cor- 
ona of  theDor- 
ic  cornice,  in 
the  same  situ- 
ation as  the 
modillion  of 
other  orders,  usually  with  guttae  or  drops 
on  the  under  side. 

Mutuum  (ma'tO-umX  n.  [L.,  a  loan.]  In 
Seote  law,uieX  contract  by  which  such  things 
are  lent  as  are  consumed  in  tiie  use,  or  can- 
not be  used  without  their  extinction  or 
alienation,  such  as  com,  wine,  money,  <Src. 
Mux  (muksX  ^  [A.  Sax.  mix,  meox,  dung. 
See  MiXKN.]    Dirt;  filth.    [Proviupial  Eng- 

Muiarab(mw'ra-rabXn.  [Ar.]  One  of  those 
Christians  formerly  living  under  the  sway 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

MuiaraUo  (mu-xa-rab'ikX  a.  Relating  to 
the  Muxarau,  or  to  a  liturgy  preserved  by 
the  Christians  in  Spain  during  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  Moors. 

It  is  said  that  mass  is  still  celebrated  according  to 
the  Mu»arabic  titual  in  one  chapel  in  Toledo. 

MUBiness  (muzl-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  muzsy. 

Muxue  (muzlX  ^    [O.Fr.  mueel  (Mod.  Fr 
mtaeau),  a  muzzle,  dim.  of  O.Fr.  muu,  a 
mouth,   from  LL.    mtMtw,    a  mouth   or 
muzzle,  from  L.  moreue,  a  bite,  in  plural 
the  teeth,  from  mordeo,  moreum,  to  bite.) 


Mutule— Grecian  Doric. 


Fite.  fir.  fat.  fall;      mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     nMo,  not  mttve;       tftbc,  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;       ti.  8c.  abune;     y,  8c.  ley. 


1.  Tlis  noalh  ot  ■  thing:  th*  eod  [or  en- 
tnooaordlietauBB:  VpUtd  ehteflr  to  the 
end  ot  k  tube,  u  the  open  end  of  ■  goo  or 
pistol,  or  ol  ■  bellowi.— a.  A  futeoiiw  tor 
the  month  which  hlnden  u  ulmil  trom 


I  To  loDdla  with  tb*  moalli  do* 


,    To  bring  the  tnuule  ( 


Kaut  tunc 
In  lensth,  oi 

lOM  to  COD 


(mnil-lMli-itigi).  n.  pi. 


7iS 


,,  _-  „  ,, ,  ^- io  Uia  i^per  put  of 

Mnnlft  -  IftftflffT  (mnEl4ad-te),  iL    A  vnn 
loftdsd  by  ■■■ '-■ '  —  ■ ' 


oppoMd  to  brucA' 


B-rllUC  (mui^-i 


-ring).'; 


Knsijt  (moil),  a.  IFmninun.  to  be  ab- 
•cat-mlndod. )  Ab«D(lnniiad;bewUdsrodi 

fhe'aluta  compur  lURd  u  mt  wllh  ■  whhndo] 

1Ky(inI),a.iapnmirm.iUli.  (Contr. frommiiK. 
A.Su.nitn.  BeeHrax.]  Belonging  (o  me ^ 
la,  thli  li  my  book :  ■Inri  nied  sttribn- 
tiTclr:  that  »e  Dever  nj^  the  book  fi  iiu, 


mfiHwi 


dhefoR 


utmvli 

both ;  u,  my  book ;  ni|r  ow: 
my  BllmanU. 
Mrs  (mr«),  n,    (Or  tBuo,  » 


book; t 


ned  betor 


loi  Hra.  imd 

"e  gH4ng  at  c 
Klodee  ue  gi 


nolluia,  popoUrlj 
known  bf  tbe  name  oI  gaptrt,  one  end  ot 
the  ihell  ospluE  conilderably.  Hie  Ufu 
are  fonnd  both  In  the  oceen  und  la  riven, 
end  en  of  coniidarable  Importanca  In  con- 
■equenoe  of  the  ihell  lonLBtbiiefl  producing 
■  qiuntltT  ol  peirU. 

ltrMHitbOIU<niI-aOun'thu),a.  [Or.nwoe, 
mmaif,  k  miuwl.  (nd  otoMAa.  a  lune.) 
BaTbig  teeth  like  a  mnaiel.  or  procena  re- 
Mmblina  the  teelli  ot  a  muMel 

MJrtdlO^UUatel'a-de,  ml-ad-dt),  ivpl. 
A  famllyM  lanwUlbraochiate  inoUiuca.  gen- 
erally known  u  the  gaping  bl— ' ■" 

Bram  the  typt  genu  Hjfa.  — 

ralvea  lev  or  more  gm 

eitiemltlee.     It  iDclod 

Cotbnla.  Henn.  TbeUa.  oc..  oiany  ipaaet 

ot  wblen  are  (ovU  ai  well  ai  recent 

myiitfA  (ml-al'Jl-i),  n.  [Gr.  my:  mtuclc. 
and  ooru,  pain.  I    Cramp.     Laneri. 

Kraelliim  (m!-i«^-um),  n.  pL  KrOBllk 
(nil-i«11-Bl  [Or.  myUt.  a  fonguiT  The 
cellular  fllameaCani  ipawn  ol  (imgl    The 

fllainenta  which  qnnd  Ilka  a  netwt^ 
UiTongh  the  inbitaooea  on  wblch  the  fungi 
grow.  Prom  thii  network  proceed  bodlea 
naambllns  flob*^  clreutat  diifci.  mitrea. 
enpa,  and  conlUne  bnnchei^  which  bear 
the  organa  ot  TeprodncUon.  Themrcelioni 
la  denloped  either  nndeistonnd  or  in  the 
Interior  of  the  aubatance  on  which  the  plant 
grave.  The  lUaniMita  BTs  compoaed  o(  elon- 
gated eolonrieaa  cella.  The  mycelium  li  the 
cqnlTmtcnt  of  the  root  of  flowering  plante. 
Myoalold  (mi'ae-lold).  a.  (Gr.  n<|JMi.  a  tun- 
gni.andndof.llkenaal    In  bot  membllng 

■yoatai  (ml-aetfi),  n.  [Ot.  my»>at,  one 
who  bellowL]  A  genoaof  platyrhlne  apei 
Inhabiting  the  Amciiciin  conllnBut;  the 
howling  raonken.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  powerful  daTelopment  ol  the  voice. 
wbldi  haa  a  pradlciaua  volume  and  a  moat 
frightful  aouiuL  Thaj  are  abaggr  antmati. 
■boot  the  alie  of  a  toi.  and  aubilit  on  tmlta 
and  tollagn     Their  aatonlihlng  power  of 

ch.  dbaln;      ^h,  3c.  lodk;      g>ffo;      Ji^b; 


In  M.  a  variety  ol  UctienihTeld. 

Hreodsnn.  Kroadaniut  (miiifi-demi.  mi- 

kS-dtr'ma),  n.    [Or.  muWi,  a  muihroom  or 
fungoi,  and  daniu.  aklal    The  vegetable 

Inlnaioni  whan  they  become      '"     " 


Ihe  Decode 


laa  they  are  called  jdnMri  « 
tf  vituiar,  Ac. ;  In  the  latter 
nfnr.  Sx.    Sutface  and  ledl 


ip^rlcB  la  probahiy  another  ooadl- 


]E]rUtU(mI-lita},n.  [Heb.nuvaJ«lcU,wha 
cause)  to  hear.]  A  Babylonian  goddcaa,  the 
impenooatlon  of  procreation.  Herworuip 
(Bread  over  Aaayna  and  Farala. 

l&lacartluil(nil-la-U'ri-uiny,n.  (Or.mirW, 
a  mlU,  and  Iwyen,  a  nnt|  The  back-wheat 
tree,  ■  imaU  tree  or  ahnib,  a  native  of 
Oeorgla  and  the  Onlf  Slatea  of  North  Ame- 
rica, producing  doiten  of  fragrant  while 
bhiBwmi  In  Uaich,  April,  and  Uay.  Ita 
aeed  haa  lonr  wlnga  like  the  aaila  of  a  wlnd- 
mlU. 

nyiodon  (nilia-don),n.  [Or.  nwl«,a  grinder, 
and  odoui,  a  tooth]    An  exUcct  edentate 


I.  the  produce  ol  a 
»>eclea  of  Echlnopi  growing  m  the  Eait 
Odleil  alia  Trrhaiou. 

" "   ■■B\n.    (Gr.  iBjiMr,  the 

A  genoa  of  grallatorial 


ir  kind  ot  au 
lalaofntnk 

leclea  of  Echlno 


nala  of  the  family  Hua- 
lenoiB,  ana  conaming  of  a  alDgle  niaolea. 
the  ItyOaia  iiuK«pt  or  taledu  (which  see^ 

MjnlllaMl  (mlHlrl'a-Bia).  n.  IGr.)  In  m«t 
a  morbid  duatatlon  ot  ttie  pupil  of  the  aye; 
alio,  weahneiB  ot  sight  produced  by  mpei- 
abundance  ot  biuuonra. 

HnlMlMIibaU  (mrel-en-aeTal-ak  n.  pi 
[Or.  nye&s,  marrow,  and  MtnAoton,  (be 
brain.]  InzootanamsfriininbyOwentothe 
prlmaiT  divlalan  VertAtata,  Indlcatli-  -' 
the  amngenient  of  the  nenana  ~  ~ 


a  oonoeotnted  li 


uiaa*  (n 

the  Uyeli 
linalcord. 


e  brain  and 
Ja:  eihlbiting 


ot  the  br^  or  aplual  maiTOT- . 
1lnloU{nil'el'oId).<i,    [Or.muitrM, 

and  «<dM,  Ukenam  I    E         •■' 

apeclflcaliy,  applied  In . 

IfluitBiDonr, 
■irdOU  (mf e^D^ 

■plnal  cim. 
l^nla  (ml'ga-H),  n.    [Or.,  the  i 
fleld-mooae  1    1.  A  genna  of  aquat 
ttvoniuB  animal^  ot  which   the 


tlarlea  of  South  Ai 


pecMoal^ 


o.i.i!EiS; 


larTSlle 


of  the  ( 


|0r.  fiwi,  fn 

,  a_abrinip.: 


..    "^J 

(ml^k-Mlal  _.^  ,__   ..^^ 

of  the  BUmlan  ittata,  and  dlitlDgiilahad  t^ 
concentrlo  itrtB  on  the  valvea, 
■trodM  (mFO-dSt),  n.  [Or,  n|W,  a  monaa, 
and  Mot,  tonn,!  A  oenua  of  roaent  mam- 
mala  </l  the  tamDy  Uurldai,  contalnliig  the 
. i-__    jjij  p,am  by  some  natnnUati 

_ See  IBM 

■jrodyiuunlei  <m!'(t-di-ni 


Ca  the  principles  of  muscntsr 
;  the  aiercise  ot  muscular  r— ' 

MyodyiuunlMnrter.  MTOd;] — 

(ml'fr4U-nfc'mi-ora''at-*r,  ml^l  ds 
tt\  n.    An  Initmment  for  mean 


llTtVrBVUO,  HyofntpblAl  (ml-a-graflU, 
inl-£^grarik-Bt),B.  TBeeUTOORaPHT.]  Pel' 
lalnlng  to  a  descrlptton  of  the  moscIcK 

lt7acn>pIdim(nf-4-gTan-on),n.  IGr.imw, 
mfoi,  amuBcle,  and  fraiiU,  towrtte.]  An 
■ppantoa  tOr  datenulumg  the  velodty  ot 

■jrofTMllllrt  (m-og'ra-flst),  n.  Ona  who 
dMcrlbsa  tba  muadea  of  anlmala 

MjfOfnmllTtailig^B).".  Vlrmg;miu,. 
■  nascle,  and  prtipnd,  to  deserlbe.1  A  de- 
■crlptloB  ot  the  muscles  ot  the  bodjr;  mini- 

mroimurut  tml-6-Iom'maX  n.  (Gr.  nw, 
tnyot,  a  muKlB,  and  lemmo,  peel,  iklii  ]  In 
anaCthemambranouttubeoraheathotesih 

motcnlar  flbre;  the  shield  which  an ' 

the  Abilla  which  form  a  llbre ; 

igyoUne  (nrfl-Uo),  n.  [Or. 
mnscle.)  The  essential  or  ul' 
tuent  of  muscular  Obrea 


i;  th,  tUn:     w,  wig;    wb.  wUg;    sb,  a 


HTOLoaiBT 


dCMripUoD  ud  idsiiUflc  koowleiU*  of  tlu 

KycdcclBt  (ml-ol'D-Jlit),  n.  On*  wbo  la 
T«n«r  Id  myologjr  or  wba  tnaU  of  tha 
nbjicl 

l(7CdlWr<m]-ol'D-JI),n.  [0t,«4".  "WM, 
muulc,  and  ler«.  diMonna.]  Thexsientlflo 
knoirtsdge  or  dMatpUoa  ol  tlu  mmelBt  ol 
Ihg  bamui  bodj. 

i-il),  n,     [Or,  nut,  • 
llvlnatloiLl   AUndot 

ol  fantsUlng  future 

br  tbg  moTtDHiDU  of  mica. 


pecnlUr  lital  propeTtjr  of  the  miiMalu 

U<inI-<^no«^),«.  [Or. «t>i, mvoi. 
~~''  " rTtfff.  ■  nlifiiin  1    lapatkoL 


KyovtXL.-  ,         . 

nlulng  to  RiyopalJili- 
■rnM  (nH'opJ,  n,    IGr.  mt/ept  —  mye,  to 
•nnt.  ud  4h,  tha  aja.  ]     A  ihort^lghtad 

■Sopia>  Mropr  (ml-a'pl-a,  ral'a-pl),  n. 
[Or,  miiipta.  Sea  Htopi.]  Short-ilghted- 
DMi;  near-tl^tadaeti.  Tbg  proiimkle 
cauM  li  the  canTargenoe  of  tha  nys  of 
light  In  ft  local  befon  the;  mch  the  retln* 
I ^  .^  gTMt  t,  coayaiQ  of 


MroplO  (ml-Dp'ik).  a.      In  juEAnt.  of  or 
rBlulDg  to  myopia;  affected  with  mjopia. 


nd  South  Africa.  The  m«l 
Ulni  connected  with  Ihsm  li  t 
t  cyiti  ol  oil  Id  Uielr  luTOi,  w 
mt*  a  dotted  itructora. 

u(ml-A-pot'a-ma 


Mvon  (ml'opii  B.    Same  ai  Muopa. 

Kopili  (mrope'lij,  n.  [Gr.  nuia,  .ny 
and  optit,  tight )  In  pouoj.  a  dieonlered 
condition  ol  the  eyea  or  optic  nerrei,  caoilng 
a  penon  to  •■»  black  ipota  moifog  Ilka  Olaa 
In  the  en. 

MyoaU  {ml-d'iU).  n.  (Or.  mirO.  to  cloee  the 
vya.  ]  A  iilKe»  of  the  eye,  which  cooiiiti 
In  an  nnnatural  contraction  of  tha  pupil. 

MyorttlO  (niW-«itm  a.    In  ■uA  partaln- 

pupll :  uld  ot  certaiD  medldiiet,  M  opium. 
ifi^tta5nI-«-il'tli),B.  [Gr.mvi.amiucle.1 


MjOMtU  (ml-O^VtleX  »- 


ir.l   Ap 


three  or  fonr  Auitrelian  epwlea  The  JV. 
DoIiMlrii  li  the  woll-kDown  loivct-ma-Dot 
OUier    ipeclai   are    populirlf  nmown   aa 

"*"■""  Effl"; 


(mi^tin-tl),  n.     [Or.  myto,  ■ 

la  nud  miucalir  contiutlutjr. 
(ml'O-tdm).  ».     [Or,  my),  «|Ka. 
uunm.  and  taml,  a  catting,  from  Inme. 
sat]   In  fool.  ■  ■egnMDt  ol  ■  miuel*  of 
e  trunk  of  a  nrtabnla  anlouL 

Iml-ofo-ml).  n.    (From  nqw,  a 

,  —Id  ttnutll,  to  cot)    Hie  auuomr 

ol  tha  muclM :  aleo,  the  enrglcal  operation 

mlty.    DuwiiMon. 

■jrcuddN  (iol-oki'1-dq^  n.  pL  Dormloa, 
■  lamllr  of  rodent  mammali.  tonnarly 
Included  In  the  laiiill;  Bdnrldie  with  the 

Fit*,  Or,  fat,  VI;       ott.  mot,  hCr; 


Teb  eod  mimota.  The  oonunon  il 
le  of  Britain  la  tha  Jft™™  ■"■Co 
Mo  AmeilCMi  special  li  known. 


rodent  mammili  Intermediate  iMtween  the 
•qnimli  and  mice.    Sea  Douiaass. 

KyrtMaHlthOlU  (mli'l-a-kan'thoi),  o. 
lAt.  myriad -ipbied;  ipecUlcalli.  of  or  b*- 
longlng  to  the  seniii  kfyrlacanthua. 

l^rnjuantlliu  (mli^«-kan''lhui),  n.  [Or. 
nuTLDi.  Innamgrabl^  uid  aiant/ui,  a  thorn, 
genni  of  fouU  ny-flih  with  Tery 
.  .  _  ipinea.  Thcoe  ipina  are  lound 
ui  great  abundancs  In  the  Uu. 

]fynMl(liilr'l-ad),n.  [Gr.  tntirtoi,  rnvriodof, 
fnunmynot,  Innumerablg;  cog.  W.mvT,  that 
li  InHalte,  flnctu&tlDs.  myrdd,  InSnlty,  ten 
thouiand,  a  myrlad.|    L  The  niunbec  ol  ten 


i<hi^.Elutii.ter 


HrrUd-mlndail  (mii't-ad-mfnd-ed),  a.  A 
term  eiprenlTC  of  Tut  hitellect  or  preit 
vcrKitlllty  ol  mind-  'Onr  myriad-mmded 
Shiiiipera.*    COieridge. 

Kytiainm,  ](yil*KnLiniiie{mM-i-gram), 
n.  [Qr.inifna.tenthounnd.indFr.franima, 
igramme.]  In  the  French  ayitemolwelghta. 
1  welfht  ol  lO.OW  gruDDMi,  ot  K«tS6  Us. 

^TUuEra  (nilrl-a-ie-t«r),  n.  JGr  mm^, 
ten  thouiana.  ind  Ft.  idffl.  1  A  French  mea- 
(ure  of  capacity,  containing  10,000  lltrei, 
or  eifttSO  cable  Inchei. 

MyrUmMn  (mir'l4-mi-t«r}.  n.  [Grmjiria, 

Bnumiroofleiigth. 
gllih 


ten  IhaauDd,  ■; 

French  decimal  lyilem,  a  I 

eoDil  to  10  kUomistm,  or  a-tisesil  Ei 

Hyrlapoda  {which  »e> 


thecentlped)  and  mllllpedi,  ind  re«nUlng 
the  annelldi  In  the  tanithenedlonnindlhe 
nameroa*  legmenti  of  the  bod]',  saoh  Ng- 
ment  being  provided  with  one  pair  of  unHi- 
Uloiyfeet^whence  the  namg.  Theyhavaa 
dltUnct  bead,  bnlnodlviilonofthe  body  Into 


aimg  ttag 

GOTarlncorexoAelaloD.  Thiicliiil*  divided 
Into  two  Olden,  the  Chllognatha  or  Dlplo- 
poda.  In  which  Dig  Inalon  <a  two  ringi  ^rea 
apparently  two  pair*  of  feat  on  each  ring, 
and  the  Ctiilopoda.  which  hare  two  pain  uf 


HyTtarcb  (mir'l-ark).  n.  |Gi.  mrria.  ten 
thoniand.  and  anhct,  chief.  ]  A  com- 
mander ot  10.000  men. 

HjTtera  (mlr'l-ar),  n.  (Or,  myria.  ten 
tbouund,  and  Fr.  an.J  A  French  land 
meaiun  of  lO.OOD  area,  or  1.000,000  iqairo 
nutrei,  equal  to  S47  llia  aero. 

■nlOk  (mi.rl'ka),  n.  IL.  mtrriea;  Or.  «y- 
riU.  Ibe  tamaridt]  Candlebgrrj-mrrtlg,  a 
nDoa  of  plants  tba  type  of  the  ut  order 
HyilcacsB.    SeeOALIand  Htbicacul 

I^TlCMMi  (miT-t-kfc'aM),  n.j!t.  A  email 
naL  order  olapetalomgxagam.  eoniiitliagof 
monrKtoui  or  dlmdoni  ihruba,  wlthdla- 
dani  flowan  ta  abort  icaly  citklnt,  uid 
rcain-dotted.  often  fngrani,  learei,  com- 
mon in  the  temperate  parte  of  the  world. 
eq>eclaIlT  North  America  and  tlie  Cape  of 


Good  Hope,  The  typical  gcnn*  ol  thll  ordst 
bUyrloi,  oi  which  &.  Oola  (the  bog-myrtle) 
il  a  native  of  Great  Britain.  Tha  nuti  at 
jr.  UT\fm  (the  wai  oi  candlebe ny-ayTUe), 
a  nitlre  ol  the  United  SUtei,  are  encruited 
with  an  abondanoe  ol  whlM  wax.  fnjm  which 
oudtei  are  nianufactiired ;  and  tha  bark  of 
the  root  li  reported  to  be  itilBnlant  and 
aatrlngeoL    Sea  cuiDLKBUKY-MTmTLK. 

HTriO-Ulltnr  (ml-rfka-tal-a),  n.  Same  u 
MyrUt-wax. 

Hnldn,  Vyrlidiie  (mTri-ilnY  n.  One  ol 
the  two  inbitancei  of  which  wax  la  com- 
poMd,  the  other  being  oerloe.  Uyileln  ti 
Oie  matter  left  undlHolTed  when  war  ii 
boiled  with  alcohoL  It  cotutttnlei  ttau 
SO  to  SO  par  cent  of  the  weight  ot  beo*- 
wax,  and  li  a  graytah-whlte  loUd. 

linloUtra(n]Ih-«-l«-ttrXn.  SuuoMXyri. 

Hrrlt)l(Ntlatl(mli^-0-lo]"l>c-«t}.a.  Kelating 

BlyTlOlOgUt  (mlT-l-ol'o-lUt),  n.  One  who 
compotea  or  dngi  a  myriologne. 

Kvrf(llOB1U(mlr'l-d-los),n.  [Fr.  iwrMivtH, 
Hod,  Or.  rnvKslajiC}  In  modern  Greece,  an 
aitemporary  foneral  -  long,  compoeed  and 
(ung  by  lematei  on  thg  death  ol  lonig  pet- 

N  -HI"!!),  n.    [Or. 

II  phyllim,  a  leal] 

we. 


KlAcaUr, 


H  'll-umkn.    lur. 

»  I  pMIm.  a  teal.) 

A  ^  .  'ATIR-HILTOIk 

VyTtonnia  (mlr-I-o-tft'ma),  n.  (Or.  myrioi, 
ten  thoniand,  and  hora^its,  view.  ]  A  sort  of 
landacape  kaleldoicope.  lormlng  an  ahnoat 
endleu  variety  ol  pictumqDg  tcenei.  by 
meant  of  leTeral  liagmenta  or  lectloni  6t 
landtcipei  on  carda 

Hnl(iKapa(mlr'l-a.ikSpXn.  [Or.  mirnm'.teii 

'  "     luUeldotcope,  GonBtatliig  of  a  >qaare 


box  having  a  light-kole 
plana  mltronat  the  real 
able  angle.  On  horlionl 
•mbreldBry  It  cauicd  U 


m  the  multiplied  Imaget 


mettkal  pattema 
JBniniOk  (ml-rli'ti-ki 
(Hot.  tweet- aaelllng,  i 

potlnino,  1     Th"   nil'  " 
order  Myrlitlcai 
of  the  Uoluccii 


plant  need  for 
,  g«uu.  ol  the  net, 
Jf .  fragram,  a  native 
li  the  nutm^  of  the 
.)    Other  ipeclet  htai 


buft  U 
for  nutmeg. 
MfiUtictxmmliei'itfa-IUiril^ln.pL  (From 
.■vriitua.]  A  naL  Mder  of  aromatic  treea 
or  •brubt,  with  allenata  exiUpnlala  leavaL 
InhablllnsUn  Inwlci,  eipeclauy  of  ilila  aod 
Africa.  TlH  bark  genenlly  aboundi  In  an 
acrid  Jotce,  which  u  vltdd,  and  ilaina  red. 
The  inl  and  albumen  of  ITbKttiaii/ratfninff, 
the  former  known  under  the  name  of  macs 
and  the  latter  ol  nulmu.  are  Important  aro- 
-    -        •        ■-       ■        -     ■  oil  of  aeon. 


myrmix,  mp/wWtow,  ai.  _      ...  _ 

A  genui  of  Auitrallan  manuplaU.  la. 
fOKiaiit  la  the  bandgd  ant^alet,  lemark- 
abie  for  the  extraordinary  nnraber  of  Iti 
teeth,  amoanling  In  all  So  (Ifty-fonr.  It 
memhlei  a  iqulrrel,  and  la  eitrenielf  ■ 
among  treea  It  haa  no  true 
long  hain  ol  tha  abdomen  i 


Mynnaoopluca  (mtr-me-kof 


uch,fautthe 


■yiiii«oapIia«ld«  (m«i'me-ko-la]1-di),  n. 
JK.  [Or.  mynnix,  myrm^ot,  an  ant,  and 
pAo^,  toeati  The  haiir  or  true  ant^aten, 
a  lamlli  ol  edgnUtg  munniili  eidnilvely 
conflned  to  fionth  America  The  membera 
teed  chlgfly  upon  aula  and  termitea.  wUch 
Ihgy  oalch  witb  their  long  tUcky  tongnea. 
The  law*  ar«  wholly  deatltnU  ol  teeth:  the 
body  il  covered  irlth  hair :  there  it  a  long 
tail,  and  the  leet  are  armed  irith  long  and 
atrong  curved  digging  dawa     See   Ant- 

Myrmdooil  (m£r-mfi^ft-oa),  n.  [Gr.mj/rw^, 
an  ant.  and  Ifht,  a  lion.]  A  genu  olneu- 
ropterout  IneecU.    See  Amt-liok. 


tCtBMXLKailDX 


•(intMn*T**ii''l-d*),n.i4. 

A  Inmlb'  ol  nanropteniu  iuaotai  cUitm- 


Mnanllj  nIluT 
lllT-uoir, 

■yi9lldiOn(iiita'ml-A»i).i>.  (OrJffniudanu, 
Oa  HTnnldoDi.1  Oni  or  u  uiuieat  annk 
mniD  PfaUdotta  In  Tbunl;,  wbom  AehlllH 
d  o*>r,  tsd  wbo  woampuded  him  lo 


kd«namtaAo] 


TrojF,  i 


l^imldonlui  (mtr-ml-de^-uiX  a-  lik* 
or  psTtaloltw  to  mjrmidoiu. 

KfrobftlUl  (ml-roVl-lan),  n.  [L  mvrobo- 
lOnum.  Or.  nqirDAoJaiua— myn».  nnsacnt, 
ud  tolaniu,  ■  nut.)  A  dilHtbuIt  ot  dlffir- 
ut  nwclM  ol  the  uam  Und.  brought  Crom 
Ih*  BH(  tndlw,  (U  ■UghU;  porgmlln  ud 
utrlnfanL  Hjmbilaiu  »n  uied  bjr  the 
Blikdni  In  calloc^piiDtlns  uid  medldnB.  bnt 
In  Britain  prinstpallj  to  djoii  uid  tanscri, 
upocUlbpuia  Uuor.  Tluy  ue  Um  produea 
of  wrmd  neeks  of  Tsmlulln.  Wiltlsn 
alao  Jf  vrpMan,  jrvraAatmn,  Ac 

KjpnmioCnil-ra&lkl.  a.  [OMiiv»n,ani>dor- 
oni  DlL)  Applied  to  m  bittir  add  procured 
from  bUek  muMud  iMdl, 

■yiapoUrtt^d-roii'o-liitXn.  IGrnypon, 
m  odoTou  on  or  uneueDt,  and  pOM.  to 
aell]  Ona  that  Hlta  DDsntDta  or  ptrtumor]!, 

Krnt^wmiim  (Bd-r04ptr^nm),  n.  [CIr. 
miFivit.  a  (WMt-amslUiw  dliUlIatioD  trom  a 
plant,  and nMriiia,i«£)  AgenluolL«u- 
minoai^  tribe  Sophot*».  a>  no*  uioulf 
Umllad  oonalning  ol  but  one  ipeclei.  a  tro- 
ploal  American  tTM,  Hlth  ImpatfplnDate 
laaiN  and  raUwr  large  white  Bowen,  In 
almpla  aiUIarj  ncanwa.  The  tn«*  yielding 
balaam  ot  Peru  and  baliam  ot  Toln  vers 
tormartj  In  thli  geno^  bat  an  now  oanallr 
niaired  to  Uiroxrton  (which  we). 

Xyraa^Cml-T^Hil'lti  B.   Applied  to  an 
add  obtained  from  tha  nnirlan  balaam. 
'  ■     '  *"'     ■         "Ir.  mma, 

oal  Asuiican  tatei,  very  cjoielj  allied  to 
HynMpermnnL  trom  which  It  dlffenonlT  in 
a  uw  technical  chanutera.  Itcantalnitwa 
tmpartant  apedia,  IT.  Tdm/enm,  trom 
whlcb  the  baliam  ol  Tola  li  obUlned,  and 
M.  Pmtirct,  which  rlaldi  the  balaam  of  Peru. 
Alttaonih  of  bnt  little  nal  iu«.  and  bat 
aaUom  employed  Id  modem  practice,  tbcH 
Mcivtloni 


and  large  nmbala  at  white  Howeti 


mffloaUT,  In  tha  jln*  arU.  1 ,^.— 

me  ol  the  three  Uarlea  wh<L  '  11 11  b^an 
dawn,  came  to  to*  thBiepatabr  '    '      ~ 


unln^rtant  ■nb-tropioal  aiosen- 
uua  usBi  and  ihrabi,  io  eloaely  reaerabUna 
prlmolaooB  In  Ihetr  trnMlneation,  that 
aBarBelr  anji  nHd  dlatinction  can  be  per- 
oetrad  between  tham,  ucapt  In  habita,  tlie 
PrtmnlacaB  being  all nerbaoeona.  Thetypi- 
oal  ganna  b  MjnlDa,  to  whlcb  belooga  X. 


for  a  plant  ol  the      UytA  iB«ii^m^,ii,irta 
genua      HyrrhU  j^trtMaj 

(which  Bag> 

Krirlila  t'n'r'tlki  a.    Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained bum  mrrrli;  ai,  myrrhu:  •clA. 

IblTUaa  (mlr'rlnjl.  o.    IL  nyrrAinu.  Sea 
HDlUiai.)    Made  at  the  mrrthhie  itone, 

"--*" ,   BaeMDBannfB. 


HHMnWtE 


(D«THn,  mar'rlt),  ». 
{Or.  iweet  dealy. 


tribe,  _    „_   _, 

order  of  polypaUlooa  amgena,  moatly  hi- 
haUtlnc  warm  eonnbla.  and  In  all  caaea 
either  ahnba  or  traea.  Ilia;  hare  ifanple 
entire  laaTaa,  otl«D  dotted  with  realDoua 
pelloold  glanda  and  with  an  inbomaj^lna] 
vain,  and  ngnlar,  ailllaiT  and  aolitair.  or 
ipUced,  Darrmbaie,  or  panlded  white,  |dnk, 
or  fallow  (narer  blue)  Howard  with  nnmer- 


i>  laraeat  ganara  1 
b  aa  Booujptaa 


ram^nl]' 


IL.  nqrrtiu, 
ng  myrtle  or 

inniUynua 
.  The  fntlt 
rhe  prodnet 


^ 


iwuhfloi 

mrrtle)  li  a  natln  of  the  loulh 
Ulaavaa  contain  a  Tolatlleoll, 
wnicn  poaeeBBea  medicinal  propertlea;  the 
bada  and  beirlea  alw  yield  a  volaUle  oil: 
thadlaUUedflowenyloldUispertumacaUed 

Hiraelf  (ml-aelf  *),  jmni.  pi  OnnalTM  (onr- 
•eln>  Aianomlnatlnitliuied.geDBrally 
-"--  '  'X)  eipreaa  amphula,  marking  em- 


Kr*elT»,lltrMlTBn.*I>r™-Uyaell.CAau- 

l^fig  (mTila),  fi.  The  opoaamn-ihrimpa,  a 
genni  ol  cnutaceana  belonging  to  the  older 
Momapoda.  Theyara  the  chit}  cnutaceana 

ot  the   Arctlo  Ocean,    and   snniUtnta   the 

nifnolpal  food  of  tha 

OPDaiUH-l 


|bal»-irtua  (mi'ila.aun.  n.  1b  phyMx 
■tags  hi  the  deTclopment  ot  certain  cmi- 
taoaaaa  (piawua)  In  which  the;  cloaaly 
reaemble  the  adnlb  ot  a  genua  (Uyaii)  be- 
longing In  a  alightlj  lower  groni 

MnoAw  (mT^^n),  n.    [From 
EQnduilan,  where  It  la  found.] 


phoua  mineral;  a  miitun. 

oxide  of  inn,  and  alllca 


(Mjaii) 
cartnnatc  ot 


■imiMKi,  Krrtuodcal  (mu-ta-gorik, 

nila-ta.go]1k-al },  a.  Having  the  charaotar 
at  reUtlog  to,  or  connaolad  artth  a  mjala- 
gogni  or  myatagogy ;  pertaining  to  the  In- 
tarpretalionofinyaterlBa  'TbemtnlagiigiA 
---"■■■— lOlBtCyrH."    Jir.Ta^. 


cb,  iWni      th.  8c;  loet:      g.^:      ]',fabi    I 


mia-ta-(OC^,  n.    (Or.  mt 

one  Initiated  In  nyaterlL^  _ 

leader.  ]    1.  One  who  Inatructa  In  or  Intar- 

prata  ^iteriaa.  'JVyibwivuHotnilaballef.' 

ng.  aliwi     TB.  (ken:  th.  (Un; 


S.  On*  that  keepi  ciiur^h  rallca  and  ihowa 

HyatMnfrfnilt'la-go-JIXii.  Tha  principle^ 

Sractlce,  or  doctrlnea  of  a  myitagogue;  tha 
iteipretatton  ot  myitariaa 
IbHtarl  (mia'tar),  n.   Naedi  neceailty.  Sec 

■rstarlal  {■nlt-t«'rl-a1>,<i.  Contalaisg  a 
myitery  or  enigma.  Beauty  and  love, 
whoae  atory  ia  tngittrial '    B.  Jonnm. 

Hntarlazoh  (mii-U'ri-lik).  il  jOr.  mv>- 
tirlm,  layitett,  and  arcA«,  chief.]  One 
prealding  over  mytterlea 

Kyatarloiu  (mla-UM-uX  a.  PartaUug  ol 
or  containing  myateir ;  obican  1  hid  (rom 
the  undantanding:  lecret;  not  revealed  or 
eiplalnedi  tmlnteilicibte ;  beyond  homan 
comprehentloii.  '  DutiBgoliheil  for  miriEe- 
rioui  ildll  in  gDVammanC    SitifL 


leuae  of  awe :  aapocUlly,  aomething  incuiu- 

Erchenilble  through  being  above  hnman 
itclUgCDca,     'Hatun'i  mvitrriu.'  SAat. 


£  AMcret;  aomethhig     

from  the  knowtedg*  (d 

S.  An  enigma ;  anything  artf uUy  n 


;x^ 


1.5,*.,. 


„ ..—  charactata 

of  wbloh  were  drawn  tnra  aacred 
history,  Jfimiilci.  or  minub-plaiFa.  "ere  a 
■pedei  ol  nyttiy,  naually  repreientlng  aoma 
event  or  avania  in  tha  Uvea  ol  the  aalnta  In 
the  liileenth  century  the  myiUrUt  worn  auo- 
ceeded  by  moraliClai,  the  chatactenln  which 
were  allegortoal  peTa(Hiage*,aDd  tha  dialogue 
eonaiatwrof  moral  diacounea  in  pralaa  ot 
virtue  and  condemnatton  ot  vice.  After 
vaiioua  modiflcatloni  tha  morality  aanmad 
tbe  lonn  o(  tha  monua,  which  wu  a  laiouilla 
en  tartalnmant  at  the  courta  of  Elizabeth  and 
pi.  The  oonaccrated  elementa  In 


_ jflyOreek  and  Boman, 

religlona,  only  known  to  and  practlicd  by 
'boae  who  had  been  Initiated  by  certain 
irepanlorycerenionlea.— T.Theuaaalipel]' 
ng  ol  llittery,  a  trade,  calling,  through  a 
a&takou  notion  that  it  relen  more  partlcu- 

KId,  HTrtlcal  (ml^^  ml^tik-al),  a. 
iUftlnu,  Or.  mviHtot.  Sea  UlBTKRT.] 
.  Bidden  tram  or  obacure  to  human  know- 
tdoeorcamprebenilan;  pertaining  to  what 


Drydtti. 


MYsnc 
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MYXOPODA 


8.  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  myBteries.  'The 
mytUeproceaMion  to  Eleuais.'  Bp.  ThirUoaU. 
4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mystics  or  myiticiani. 

No  mystic  dreams  of  ascetic  piety  had  come  to 
trouble  the  tranquillity  of  its  humanitfic  devodon. 

Dr.  Caird. 

UygtlO  (mis'tik).  fk  One  who  is  addicted  to 
mysticism;  one  imbued  with  mysticism ;  one 
profesdng  a  sublime  devotion;  spedflcally, 
one  of  a  religious  sect  who  profess  to  have 
direct  intercourse  with  the  spirit  of  Ood. 

The  mystics  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
denomination  of  Christians,  bat  mar  be  found  in 
almost  erery  form  of  religious  profession. 

Dr.  X.  Eden. 

l|yifelcally(mis'tikal-IiXadv.  In  a  mystic 
manner,  or  by  an  act  implying  a  secret 
meaning.    Donne. 

lIvttioajneBS  (mis'tik-al-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  mystical 


itely  to  all  those  riewsor  tenden- 
cies in  religion  which  aspire  towards  a  more 
direct  communication  between  man  and  his 
&Iaker,  not  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
but  through  the  inward  perception  of  the 
mind,  than  that  which  is  afforded  us  through 
revelation. 

Whether  in  the  Vedas,  in  the  Platonists.  or  in  the 
Hegelians,  mysticisiH  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
ascribing  objective  existence  to  the  subjective  crea- 
tions of  our  own  faculties,  to  ideas  or  feelings  of  the 
mind,  and  believing  that,  by  watching  and  contem- 
plating these  ideas  of  its  own  making,  it  can  read  in 
them  what  takes  place  in  the  world  without. 

y.  5.  Mm. 

India  is  the  native  home  of  mysticism,  if  we  mean 
by  that  that  dreamy  enthusiasm  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  projects  itself  into  regions  infinitely  beyond  its 
experience  and  mistakes  its  own  shadows  for  trans- 
cendental realities.  Quart.  Rev. 

MSrsttfloatlon  (mi8'U-fl-k&''shon).  n.  1.  The 
act  of  mystifying;  something  designed  to 
mystify;  the  act  of  perplexing  or  playing 
on  one's  credulity. 

It  was  impossible  to  say  where  Jest  began  nnd 
earnest  ended.    You  read  in  constant  mistrust  lest 

irou  might  be  the  victim  of  a  mystification  when  you 
east  expected  one.  Edin.  Rev. 

2.  The  state  of  being  mj-stlfled. 

HSTftifloator  (mis'ti-fl-kat-^rX  n.  One  who 
mystifies. 

HystUy  (mIs'ti-fiX  v-^-  Pi^t.  &  pp.  mytt^Ud; 
ppr.  myttifying.  To  perplex  purposely;  to 
play  on  the  credulity  of;  to  bewilder;  to 
befog. 

Kyitropetalon  (mis'tr6-pet-a-lon),  n.  (Or. 
myttrxM,  a  spoon,  and  petalon,  a  leaf.]  A 
genus  of  moncecious  root  parasites  forming 
a  section  of  Uie  Balanophoracea.  Only  two 
species  are  known,  both  SouUi  African; 
they  are  fleshy,  fungus-like  root  parasites, 
with  leaves  represented  by  fleshy-coloured 
scales  and  bright  red  flowers  in  dense  spikes. 

lCytaol8m(mi'ta-sizm),n.  {Qr.inytakitmot.] 
In  rhet  Uie  too  frequent  use  of  the  letter  M. 

Myth  (mith),  n.  (Gr.  mythot,  a  word,  a  fable, 
alegend.  ]  1.  A  fable,  legend,  or  tradition  tak- 
ing Its  rise  at  an  early  period  of  a  nation's  ex- 
istence and  of  its  civuization.and  embodving 
the  convictions  of  Uie  people  among  whom 
such  fables  arise  as  to  their  gods  or  other 
divine  personages,  their  own  origin  and  early 
history  and  the  heroes  connected  with  i^ 
the  origin  of  the  world,  Ac.— 2.  In  a  looser 
sense,  an  invented  story;  something  purely 
fabulous  or  having  no  existence  in  fact;  an 
imaginary  or  flctiuous  individual  or  object ; 
as,  his  wealthy  relative  was  a  mere  mvtk ;  his 
having  gone  to  Paris  is  a  mytA.  JTydiisthus 


often  used  as  a  euphemism  for  a  falsehood 

or  lie. 
IbrUie  (mIthV  n.    Same  as  Myth.    'The 

Homeric  my  the.'    Orete. 
Uyth-lMmry  (mithliis-to-ri),  n.    History 

interspersed  with  fable ;  mythical  history. 
Mythlo,  Mythical  (mith'Uc,  mith'ik-al),  a. 

Belating  to  myths ;  described  in  a  myth ; 

existing  only  in  a  myth  or  myths;  tabulous; 

fabled;  imaginary. 

But  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Vortigem  and  Rowena. 
Arthur  ana  Mordred  are  mythical  persons,  whose 
very  existence  may  be  questioned,  and  whose  adven- 
tures must  be  classed  with  those  of  Hercules  and 
Romulus.  Maccutlay. 

Mythically  (mith'ik-al-li),  ado.  In  a 
mythical  manner;  by  means  of  mythical 
fables  or  allegories. 

Mythographer  (mi-thog'ra-fdr),  n.  (Or. 
myfAof,  a  myth,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  A 
fhuner  or  writer  of  myths;  a  narrator  of 
myths,  fables,  or  l^;ends. 

AU  that  Mr.  Cox  allows  to  the  poets  and  myt/utf' 
raphtrs  is  the  disfigurement  of  the  original  tradition. 

EdiH.  Rev. 

Msrthologer  (mi-thoro-j6rX  n.    A  myttiol- 
ogist 
ImhidOglan  (mith-o-ld'Ji-anX  n.    A  myth- 

Quite  opposed  to  this,  the  solar  theory,  is  that  pro- 
poised  by  Professor  Kuhn.  and  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  tnythologians  of  Germany.    Max  MUtler. 

MytholO^C  (mith-o-loJ'ikX  a.     Same  as 

Mythologiealf  but  much  less  common. 
Myth(flOjKlcal(mith-o-lojak-al),a.  Belating 

to  mythology;  proceeding  from  mytholosy; 

of  the  nature  of  a  myth;  containing  myths; 

fabulous;  as,  a  mythdogieal  account  of  the 

creation. 

The  ff^ythotagicat  interpretation  of  these  I  pur- 
posely omit.  RaUisfk. 

MythOlOflftoaUy  (mith-o-lofik-al-U),  adv. 

In  a  mythological  manner;  t>y  reference  to 

mjrthology;  by  the  employment  of  mytha 
MytholOKlilt  (mith-oro-Jist),  n.    One  versed 

in  mythology ;  one  who  writes  on  mythology 

or  explains  myths. 
MytholOglie  (mith-oro-jlz),  v.i.  pre!  A  pp. 

mythologi2ed:  ppr.  mythilogizing.  To  relate 

or  explain  fabulous  history. 
MytholOguet  (mith'o-logX  n.    A  myth  or 

fable  invented  for  a  purpose.    [Bare.  ] 

May  we  not  .  .  .  consider  his  history  of  the  &n 
as  an  excellent  mytholog^tt  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  human  evil?  Dr.  A.  Gtddts. 

Mythology  (mith-oFo-Ji),  n.  (Or.  mythot,  a 
fable,  ana  i(»o«,  discourse.]  1.  The  science 
of  myths;  the  science  which  investigates 
myths  with  a  view  to  their  interpretation 
and  to  discover  the  degree  of  relationship 
existing  between  the  myths  of  different 
peoples ;  a  treatise  on  myths.— 2.  A  system 
of  myths  or  fables  in  which  are  embodied 
the  convictions  of  a  people  hi  regard  to 
their  origin,  divinities,  heroes,  founders, 
&c    See  aItth. 

Msrthoplatm  (mith'd-plaxm),  n.  [Or. 
mythot,  a  fable,  and  pkuma,  anything 
moulded,  a  figure,  a  fiction,  from  plas96,  to 
mould,  to  form.]  A  narration  of  mere  fable. 

MythOPCBlo,  imhopootic  (mith-6-p6'ik. 
mith'o-pd-et'lkX  a.  Mjrth-maUng;  pro- 
ducing or  tending  to  produce  mytlu;  sug- 
gesting or  giving  rise  to  myths.  'The  same 
mythi^HBie  rein . . .  which  had  created  both 
supply  and  demand  for  the  legends  of  the 
samts.'  Orote,  '  The  mythopcetc  fertility  of 
theOreeka'    Orote. 

MytUldM  (ml-tU'i-dd).  n.  pL  X  family  of 
marine  conchif  ers,  of  the  order  Asiphonata, 


of  which  ^e  genus  Siytilus  is  the  type. 

See  Mussel. 

M^rtlUte(mrti.nt).n.    In  ^oL  a  fossU  sheU 
^M  the  genus  ICytuua. 
UsrtUxM  (mI'M-oidX  a.    A  term  applied  to 

uells  resembling  in  character  Uiat  of  the 

mussel 
Mytilns  Qnl'ti-lusX  n.  [Ii.,fromOr.tiiytaM, 

a  shell-nsh.]     The  mussel,  a  genus  of 

lamellibranch  molluscs.    See  Mussel. 
MyzanuBlMB  (miks-a-md'bdX  n>  pL    See 

MTXOMTOKTJL 

Mljrzilie  (miks'in-dX  n.  [Firom  Gr.  mpxa, 
mucus,  slime.]  The  bags,  a  genus  <x  cy- 
clostomous  fldies,  otherwise  called  Otu- 
trobranehuSf  remarkable  for  their  slippery 
int^nunont  The  glutinous  hag  (M.  glu- 
HnoM  or  O.  eogeus)  is  found  in  British  seas. 
See  Hao  and  Mtxinipjs. 

Myzlnlda  (miks-inl-d6X  n.  pi  (See  Mtx- 
ncB.  1  The  hag-fishes,  a  uunily  of  vermiform, 
eel-like  fishes,  of  Owen's  order  Marsipobran- 
chii  They  possess  no  paired  fins  to  repre- 
sent limbs,  but  have  a  median  fin  running 
round  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  bodv. 
The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous,  ^e  chorda 
dorsalis  persistent  and  the  onW  traces  of 
vertebra  are  hardly  perceptible  rings  of 
osseous  matter  developed  in  the  sheath  of 
the  notochord.  The  mouth  is  sucker-like, 
destitute  of  jaws,  but  provided  with  tractile 
filamenta  or  cirri  In  the  centre  of  the  palate 
is  a  single  laige  recurved  teng,  with  ita  sides 
strongly  serrated,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  bores  ita  wav  into  ita  victim,  having 
previously  attached  itself  to  it  by  ita  suc- 
torial month.  The  glutinous  hag  (Myxine 
gltUino$a)  is  one  of  the  best  known  species. 
See  Hao. 

Myzogastres  (mik'so-gas-trSsX  ^P^  i^^' 
myxa,  mucus,  and  gcutir,  the  befly.  from 
their  semi-gelatinous  state  when  young.] 
Same  as  MyxomyeeteB. 

MsrxogastroiiB  (mlk'so-gas-tnuX  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Myxogastres. 

Msrxomycetia  (mik'sd-ml-se^'t^,  n.  pi.  (Or. 
myxa,  mucus,  and  mykis,  a  fungus.]  An 
order  of  fungi,  growing  in  moist  situations 
on  various  substances,  such  as  deciding 
leaves  or  rotten  wood,  over  which  they 
spread  in  the  form  of  a  net-work  of  naked 
protoplasmic  filamenta  of  a  soft  creamy  con- 
sistence, and  usually  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  spores  of  those  organisms  are  very 
similar  to  the  amcBbsD.  moving  about  in 
water  like  them  by  emitting  and  withdraw- 
ing pseudopodia,  and  taking  into  their  sub- 
stance solid  particles  as  nutriment,  and  in 
this  form  they  have  been  called  Myxamcehot. 
Several  of  these  may  Join  together  to  form 
a  single  mass  of  protoplasm  called  a  Plas- 
modium, which  grows  by  taking  in  and 
assimilating  solid  nutriment,  and  finally 
becomes  converted  into  the  net-work  above 
mentiouM. 

MyxoiU3roetoiifl(mik^so-mI-sy^tnsX  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  MyxomycetsB. 

Myzon  (miks'onX  n.  A  fish  of  the  mullet 
kind.    A$h, 

Myzopoda(mik-sop'o-daX  *».;>{.  [Qt.myxa, 
mucus,  and  potM,  vodo$,  the  foot]  The 
lower  division  of  the  Protozoa,  in  which 
there  are  no  organs  except  pseudopodia, 
that  is.  processes  consisting  of  portions  of 
the  substance  of  the  body  from  different 
parte  of  ita  surface,  and  constituting  organs 
of  locomotion  and  prehension,  which  pro- 
cesses the  animal  can  protrude  and  retract 
at  pleasure.    See  Momeba 


N. 


N  is  the  fourteenth  letter  and  the  eleventh 
consonant  of  the  English  alphabet  Ita  or- 
dinary sound,  as  in  not^  lun,  is  formed  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the 
palate  at  or  close  behind  the  root  of  the 
VLppet  teeth,  and  sending  a  voiced  sound 
through  the  nose.  It  differs  from  m  in  the 
fact  that  the  tongue  and  roota  of  the  teeth  are 
brought  together  instead  of  the  lips,  that  is. 
it  is  a  dental  nasal  instead  of  being  (like  m) 
a  labial  nasal.  Before  gutturals  it  slides 
into  a  guttural  nasal  sound,  as  in  Bink,  ^nger, 
a  sound  also  represented  by  the  dintiph  ng, 
as  in  ting.  When  the  gutturals  belong  to  a 
different  syllable  the  n  may  retain  ita  other 


sound,  as  in  engulf,  congratulate,  jonquil, 
Ac.  When  final  after  m  it  is  silent,  as  in 
hymn  and  condemn.  As  an  initial  sound  it 
occurs  alone  or  after  the  consooanta  g,  k,  m, 
p.  these  consonanta  in  this  position  bdng 
sUent  The  initial  combinations  on,  kn,  as 
in  gnaw,  know,  belong  to  words  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  the  gork  (e)  were  formeriy  pro- 
nounced distinctly  along  with  the  n.  as  they 
still  are  in  some  of  the  dialecta,  Sa>tch  for 
instance.  The  initial  combinations  tim  and 
on,  as  in  mnemonic,  pneumatic,  occur  only 
in  words  from  the  Greek.  The  only  conson- 
ant which  is  always  sounded  before  n  initial 
is  s,  as  in  mare,  tnow,  ftc    No  consonant 


can  come  after  it  at  the  b^^inning  of  a  svl- 
lable.  At  the  end  it  may  be  followed  by  the 
dentals  d  and  (,  the  suttural  k  (with^  it  forms 
a  single  soundX  and  the  sibilant  sounds  t,  z, 
M  (or  their  equivalento),  all  of  which  are 
sounded  distinctly.  At  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  language  it  was  rejected  from  words  in 
which  »  came  before  /,  t,  and  th,  and  thus 
it  has  disappeared  from  tqft,  gooee,  tooth, 
other.  It  has  also  been  lost  in  various  other 
cases.  Thus  auger,  adder,  apron,  should 
properly  have  an  n  at  the  beginning,  while 
cU,  mM,  once  had  n  at  the  end.  Newt,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  borrowed  ita  n  from  an  the 
indefinite  article.    In  nightingale,  meteen- 


FAto,  fAr.  fat,  ftU;       mi,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin:     ii6te,  not  m6ve;       t&be,  tub,  bnU;       oil,  pound;       ti.  Sc.  abune;     f,  Sc  tey. 
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ger,  peuaenger,  it  is  likewiM  an  lotruilTe 
element  In  meny  cases,  both  in  SngUsh 
and  other  langnaaes,  n  final  has  been  felt  as 
too  weak  a  souna  by  itself,  and  a  strength- 
ening element  has  been  added,  hence  the  d 
in  thuncUr,  toundt  and  the  t  in  tymnt  In 
con^fort  m  was  originally  n;  in  aunt  n  was 
m  originally.— As  a  numeral  K  signiiied  900, 

and  with  a  stroke  over  it,  ff,  9000.— As  an 

abbreviation,  N  stands  for  north;  N.B.  for 
nota  bene,  note  well,  and  North  Britain  or 
Scotland;  N.P.  for  notary  pablio,  fto. 

Va  (naX  [ProTindal  SngUsh  and  Scotch.] 
No;  not 

Hab(nal^n.  [A  form  collateral  with  Icnap, 
knop,  knob,  IceL  fia6M,  a  knob,  a  knoll] 
1.  The  summit  of  a  mountain  or  rook  — 
[LocaL]— 2.  The  cock  of  a  gun-loclc.  B.  H. 
JTnuiAt— 8.  The  keeper  of  a  door-lock.  S. 
H.  Knight. 

Hal)  (nab),  v.t  [Another  form  of  knob 
(which  seeX]  To  catch  suddenly;  to  seiie 
oy  a  sudden  grasp  or  thrust;  to  catch  un- 
expectedly.   [Colloq.] 

That  rascal,  sir,  was  the  hardest  fellow  to  nak  you 
could  possibly  conceive.  L»rd  LjfU9H. 

Hahee  (na-bdO.  n.    Same  as  BOrft. 

Habtt  (ni'bitx  n,    FulTerixed  sugar-candy. 

HaUook  (nab'lokX  n.  Same  as  .OTiMMir. 
Starmontk,    [Scotch.] 

HabOb  (ni'bobX  n.  (A  corruption  of  the 
Hind,  namodb,  from  Ar.  nuwwdb,  pL  of 
9Mty0,  a  deputy,  from  Ar.  ndba,  to  take  one's 
tora.]  The  title  of  the  goremor  of  a  pro- 
vince or  commander  of  an  army  in  India 
under  the  Mogul  empire.  The  nabob  was, 
properly  spealdng;  a  subordinate  proTindal 
governor,  who  acted  under  the  ioubahs  or 
vioeroyiL    The  term,  however,  is  used  in 

SSngland  to  slgniftr  a  ];>erson  who  has  ac- 
iired  great  wealth  in  our  Indian  posses- 
ons,  and  lives  in  Eastern  splendour;  and 
is  also  applied  to  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
man,  however  his  wealth  has  been  acquired. 
*  A  savage  old  nabob,  with  an  immense  for- 
tune, a  tawnv  complexion,  a  bad  liver,  and 
a  worse  heart'    Maeaiulay. 

Haoarat  (nak'a-ratX  n.  [Ft.  naoanU,  Sp. 
fMManufo,  from  nocar,  mother  of  pearL  See 
Naoks.]  la  pale  red  colour  with  an  orange 
cast  —  2.  A  crape  or  fine  linen  fabric  dyed 
fugitively  of  this  tint,  and  used  by  ladies  to 
give  their  countenances  a  roseate  hue. 

Maoblaat  (na^blont).  n.  (G.  nack,  after, 
and  laut,  sound.)  LiL  after-sound;  ixxphilol. 
the  second  element  in  a  diphthong  or  diph- 
thongal sound,  as  in  tliat  wnich  a  often  has. 

Hadrar  (nak'teX  n.  A  knacker;  a  harness- 
maker. 

HacdBet  (nak'etX  n.  [O.Fr.  namur,  to  snap, 
to  bite.)  [Scotch.]  1.  A  small  cake  or  loal 
f.  A  luncheon ;  a  piece  of  bread  eaten  at 
noon. 

She  could  not  bat  say  diat  the  youmr  gendeman's 
»M£>lcriooked  very  good.  SirtV.Stett. 

8.  A  small  parcel  or  packet 

Haoodar  (na-k6-dirO^  n.  Hie  captain  of  an 
Arab  vessel 

Haon  (n&'kteX  n.  [f^.  naere,  Sp.  naoar, 
from  Per.  nakar,  an  ornament  of  different 
colours.  ]    Mothers-pearl  (which  seeX 

Hacreoni  (nilod-usX  a.  Con^sting  of  or 
resembling  nacre  or  mother-of-pearl;  as,  a 
nacreoiui  shell:  a  nacreou*  lustre. 

Hacrlte  (nilcritX  n.  [See  Naoiib.1  A  rare 
unisilioate  mineral,  called  also  TatdU,  con- 
sisting of  scaly  plates;  glimmering,  pearly, 
triable,  with  a  greasy  feel;  the  colour  a 
greenish  white.  It  occurs  in  four- sided 
prisms  in  metamorphic  rocks  both  schistose 
and  granitic.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  potassa,  and  is  found  in  Wicklow  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  North  America. 

Hadab  (n&'dabX  *iw  The  high-priest  of  the 
Persians. 

Vadd&t  For  NeHadds.  Had  not  Chaucer. 

Nadir  (ni'd*rX  n.  [Fr.  nadir,  Ar.  and  Per. 
nadir,  nazir,  the  nadir,  from  nazara,  to  be 
like,  to  correspond  to,  to  be  opposite.] 
1.  That  point  of  the  heavens  or  lower  hemi- 
sphere directly  opposite  to  the  zenith;  the 
point  directly  under  the  place  where  we 
stand.  The  tenith  and  nadir  are  the  two 
poles  of  the  horizon. 

As  for  as  four  bright  signs  comprise 

The  distant  zenith  from  the  nadir  Ues.    Crueh. 

Hence— 8L  The  lowest  point;  the  point  or 
time  of  extreme  depression. 

The  seventh  century  is  the  nadir  of  the  httman 
ndnd  in  Enrope.  Haltam. 

HaetldngCnrUiingXn^  Nothbig.    [Scotch.] 


raff  (nagX  v.i    To  scold  pertinaciously;  to 
find  fault  with  constantly;  as,  she  is  oon- 


Nvre  (nSvX  n.  [L.  mevttf,  a  spot  ]  A  nsevus; 
a  blemish  on  the  skin,  as  a  mole  or  blotch. 

So  many  oots.  like  naevts  on  Venus'  soil, 
Onejewdfsetoffwithsomanyafoil.       Dryden. 

Nsfoaa  (ni'vOsX  a.    Spotted:  freckled. 

Navna  (ni'vusX  n.  ril]  A  natural  marie, 
spot,  or  Dlemish  on  the  sUn  of  a  person;  a 
birth-marlL— Jfcnrta  nuKermM,  a  mother's 
marie;  a  marie  on  the  sldn  of  a  child.  These 
marks  are  of  various  kinds,  some  being 
merely  superficial  discolorations,  while 
others  are  prominent  vascular  tumours. 

Haff  (nagX  n-  [0.  E.  naggo.  So.  noM.  Same 
word  as  D.  n^m,  a  pony,  perhaps  mmi  root 
of  ntigK.\  \.  A  small  horse,  or  in  familiar 
language  any  horse.— 2.  A  paramour:  in  con- 
tempt   Shik. 

Naff  (nag),  v.e.  [N.  and  8w.  nagga,  to 
gnaw,  to  irritate,  to  scold ;  O.  nagen,  S.  to 
gna'vo.\  To  scold  pertinaciously;  to  find  fault 
with  eonstantly;  to  pester  with  continual 
complaints;  to  torment;  to  worry. 

Tou  always  heard  her  na^^ng  the  maids. 

Diektns. 

Nl 

fin( 

stantlv  nagging  at  me. 

Haga  (n&'ga),  a.  1.  The  name  of  an  ancient 
race  of  people  who  appear  to  have  invaded 
India  about  six  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.— 2.  A  term  applied  to  a  number  of 
tribes  living  on  the  boraers  of  Assam,  Mun- 
nipoor,  and  Burroali. 

Ha<a  (nH'gaX  n.  1.  A  class  of  mendicants  in 
Hindustan  going  naked  and  earning  arms. 
2.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Naga  nrlbes.  See 
^e  adiective.— 8.  In  Hind.  myth,  a  deified 
serpent 

Namlflull  (nag'el-fldX  n.  [O.  nagel,  a  nail, 
and  O.O.  and  Swiss /tiA.  a  rock.]  A  conglo- 
merate rock  of  the  miocene  or  middle  ter- 
tiary, occurring  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  pebbles  of 
which  it  consists  resembling  nail-heads. 
Also  spelled  Nageljlue  and  Nagelfiiie. 

Naggont  (nag'onX  »•  A  familiar  name  for 
a  horse:  a  nag.    John  Taylor. 

Naggy  (nag'i  X  «•  Inclined  to  nag  or  scold; 
cmitentious.    [Familiar.] 

Nagor  (ni'gorX  n.  A  niecies  of  antelope, 
the  gazelle  of  Senegal  {QauUa  redunea\ 

Nagyaglte  (nag'ya-git),  n.  Native  telluride 
of  lead  ana  gold,  it  occurs  in  veins  at 
Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  and  also  it  is  said 
at  Whitehall.  Virginia,  U.S. 

Nahleh  (niil&),  n.  An  Arabic  name  of  the 
date-palm  (Phoenix  daetytifera}. 

Nala»  n.    See  Naja. 

Naiad  (ni'yadX  n.  [Or.  naia$,  naiadot, 
a  naiaa,  from  nod,  to  flow. )  L  In  Oresk 
and  Bom.  myth,  a  water  nymph ;  a  female 
deity  that  presides  over  rivers  and  springs. 
The  naiads  are  represented  as  beautiful 
women  with  their  heads  crowned  with 
rushes,  and  reclining  against  an  urn  from 
which  water  is  flowing. 

In  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand. 

The  gnardian  Afaiad  of  the  strand.  Sir  ff^.  Scott. 

2.  In  boL  and  eoneh.  one  of  the  Naiades. 

Haladaoes  (ni-yad-&'i6-6X  n.  pi.  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  aquatic  plants.  Called 
also  Naiadet  (which  seei 

NaiadM  (ni'yad-&cX  ^P*-  t  In  ^ot  aquatic 
plants,  otherwise  called  Naiada  and  Flu- 
viaUt.  They  form  a  natural  order  of  endo- 
gens,  consisung  of  plants  living  in  fresh  or 
salt  water  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  hav- 
ing cellular  leaves  with  parallel  veins  and 
inconspicuous  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual 
flowers.  Zottera  marina  (the  grass- wrack) 
is  the  most  familiar  illustration  of  the  order. 
2.  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  fresh- 
water lameUibranchs,  comprising  the  genera 
Unio,  Anodon  or  Anodonta,  and  Margari- 
tana.  The  North  American  rivers  abound 
with  this  fimily.  Many  of  the  species  pro- 
duce biHliant  and  variously-coloured  nacre 
or  mother-of-peatl  Anodon  flrst  appears  in 
the  old  red  sandstone. 

Halant  (na'yantX    See  Nataht. 

HaldE.    See  Naik. 

Haldida  (ni-id'i-d«X  n.  p<.  The  family  or 
group  of  water-worms,  of  the  order  Oligo- 
chmtk,  distfaiguished  hy  the  fact  that  their 
locomotive  appendages  are  in  the  form  of 
chitinous  setie  or  bristles,  attached  in  rows 
to  the  sides  and  ventral  surface  of  the  body. 
They  are  all  hermaphrodite.  The  most  fa- 
miliar species  is  the  Tubifex  rivulotum. 
which  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  mud 
of  ponds  and  streama  It  is  from  h  inch 
to  1(  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour. 


Naif  (nii-£fX  a.  [Fr.]  1.  Ingenuous;  artless: 
less  common  in  this  sense  than  nalne  (which 
seeX  the  feminine  form  of  the  same  French 
adjective.— 2.  Among  Jewellers,  applied  to 
jewels  which  have  a  natural  lustre  without 
being  cut 

Naig(nt^Xn-    A  nag.    [Scotch.  1 
NaUc,  Nu(dc  (n&'ikX  n.    In  India,  a  sepoy 
corporal,  ranldng  below  a  havildar  or  ser- 
geant   Spelled  also  Naigue.     See  Jbxx- 

DAR. 

Nail  (nUX  n.  [A.  Sax.  wggel,  a  nail  of  the 
hand,  and  a  metallic  nail;  IceL  nagl,  Dan. 
negl,  a  human  nail,  nagli  and  nagU  being 
respectively  a  nail  in  the  other  sense;  D. 
and  G.  nagel,  a  nail  in  both  senses;  Qoth. 
ga^nagljan,  to  fasten  with  nails;  c<^.  Uth. 
naga».  Bus.  nogoi,  L.  wngui$,  Or.  onyx, 
onyehot,  Skr.  nakha,  a  human  nail,  llie 
artiflcial  nail  would  probably  derive  its 
name  from  resembling  a  claw.  1  1.  The 
homy  scale  growing  at  we  end  of  the  human 
flngers  and  toes;  a  similar  iwpendage  in  the 
lower  animals;  a  claw.  The  extremity  of 
the  human  nail  is  called  the  apex,  the  op- 
posite end  the  root  or  base,  and  the  white 
part  near  the  latter  the  haif-^moon  or  lumda. 
The  nail  is  identical  in  formation  with  the 
epidermis  and  hair,  and  is  simply  a  special 
form  of  the  epidermis.  It  is  homologous 
with  the  hoofk  and  claws  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals.—2.  A  small  pointed  piece  of  metal, 
with  some  sort  of  a  head,  used  for  driving 
through  or  into  timber  or  other  material  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  separate  pieces  to- 

g ether,  or  left  projecting  that  things  may  be 
ung  on  it  The  larger  kinds  of  instru- 
meuts  of  this  sort  are  called  tpiket;  and 
a  long  thin  kind,  with  a  flattish  head,  is 
calleda  bm^  There  are  three  leading  dis- 
tinctions of  iron  nails  as  respects  the  modes 
of  manufacture,  wrDt4^Ae,eue,andea«t  Nails 
receive  names  either  expressive  of  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied,  as  hurdXe.  pale, 
deck,  tcupper,  mop,  oc.,  or  expressive  of 
their  forms;  thus,  roee.  daep,  diamond,  Ac. , 
indicate  the  form  of  their  heads,  and  flat, 
tharp,  evear,  ^.,  their  points.  When  7  lb. 
nails,  8  lb.  nails,  &c.,  are  B];)oken  of  it  meant 
that  1000  nails  of  each  variety  weigh  so 
much.— 8.  A  stud  or  boss;  a  short  nail  serv- 
ing for  ornament— 4.  A  measure  of  length, 
being  2^  inches,  or  Ath  of  a  yard.— On  the 
nail,  in  hand;  immeaiately;  without  delay 
or  time  of  credit;  as,  to  pay  monev  on  the 
nail— To  hit  the  naU  on  the  head,  to  hit  or 
touch  the  exact  point,  in  a  figurative  sense; 
as,  a  person  is  said  io  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  discovers  the  true  remedy 
for  any  eviL 

NaU  (n&lX  v.t  l.  To  fasten  with  nails;  to 
drive  nails  into;  to  stud  with  nails. 

The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  ttaiTd  with  gold. 

Drydtu. 

2.t  To  spike  (a  cannonX— S.  Fig.  (a)  to  hold 
or  flx,  as  to  an  agreement  (fr)  To  catch;  to 
trap;  to  trip  up. 

When  they  came  to  talk  of  places  in  town,  yoa  saw 
at  once  how  I  naiUd  them.  G«U*mith. 

Nail-tall  (nJU^balX  ^  In  artillery,  a  ball 
with  an  iron  nail  or  pin  projecting  from  it 
to  prevent  its  turning  in  the  piece. 

Nau-bruih  (nil'bmshX  n.  A  small  brush 
for  cleaning  the  nails. 

Nailer  (nU^rX  n.  1.  One  that  nails. —2.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  nails. 

NallereM  (n&l'to-eBX  n.  A  female  maker 
ofnaila    Hugh  MiUer. 

Nailery  (nlU'M'-iX  n.  A  manufactory  where 
nails  are  made. 

NaU-flle  (nJU'fnX  n.  A  smaU  flat  single-cut 
file  for  trimming  the  finger  nails.  It  forms 
pajrt  of  the  furniture  of  a  dressing-case,  or 
U  cut  on  the  blade  of  a  penknife  or  nail- 
scissors. 

Nail-head  (nilliedX  n.  In  areh.  a  Nor- 
man Oothic  ornament    See  under  Nail- 

HKADKD. 

NaU-headed  (n&Ilied-edX  a.  Shaped  so  as 
to  resemble  the  head  of  a  ntSL—NaU-head- 

ed  character.  See 
under  AJiROW- 
BlAD.  —  J^ai^- 
headed  mould- 
ing, in  areh.  a 
species  of  mould- 
ing common  in 
Norman  build- 
ings, and  so 
named  from  be- 
ing formed  by  a 
series  of  projections  resembling  the  heads  of 
qaJls  or  square  nobs. 


Nail-headed  Moulding. 


di.  eAain;     «h.  So.  Xoek-,     g,  90;     J,>ob;      h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^.     fH.  then;  th.  tMn;    w,  trig:    wh,  toAig;    zh,  amre.  -See  KST. 
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MYXOPODA 


8.  Pertaiiiiiig  to  the  ancient  myBteries.  "The 
tny«eie  procession  to  Eleasis.'  Bp.  ThirlunUL 
4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mystics  or  mystidsm. 

No  mystic  dreams  of  ascetic  piety  had  come  to 
trouble  the  ttanquillity  of  its  humanitfic  devotion. 

Dr.  Caird. 

UygtlO  (mis'tilc).  fk  One  who  is  addicted  to 
mysticism;  one  inibned  with  mysticism;  one 
professing  a  sublime  devotion;  spedflcally, 
one  of  a  religious  sect  who  profess  to  have 
dix«ct  intercourse  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  mystics  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
denomination  of  Christians,  but  raaj  be  found  in 
almost  every  form  of  reUgious  profession. 

Dr.  R.  Eden. 

l|yifelcally(miB'tik-alUXado.  In  a  mystic 
manner,  or  by  an  act  implying  a  secret 
meaning.    Donne. 

KyitloalliesB  (mis'tik-al-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  mysticaL 

MyitlclanTmis'ti-sismX  n.  A  word  of  yery 
▼ague  signification,  appued  for  the  most  part 
indiacriminately  to  all  those  views  or  tenden- 
cies in  religion  which  aspire  towards  a  more 
direct  commnnication  between  man  and  his 
Maker,  not  through  Uie  medium  of  the  senses, 
but  through  the  inward  perception  of  the 
mind,  than  that  which  is  afforded  us  through 
revelation. 

Whether  in  the  Vedas,  in  the  Platonists,  or  in  the 
Hegelians,  mysticistn  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
ascribing  objective  existence  to  the  subjective  crea^ 
tions  of  our  own  faculties,  to  ideas  or  feelings  of  the 
mind,  and  beUeving  that,  by  watching  and  contem> 
plating  these  Ideas  of  its  own  making,  it  can  read  in 
them  what  takes  place  in  the  world  without. 

y.  S.  Mill. 

India  is  the  native  home  of  mysticism,  if  we  mean 
by  that  that  dreamy  enthusiasm  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  projects  itself  into  regions  infinitely  beyond  its 
experience  and  mistakes  Its  own  shadows  for  trans* 
cendental  realities.  Quart.  Rev. 

MSrsttfloatlon  (mis'U-fl.ka''shon).  n.  1.  The 
act  of  mystifying;  something  designed  to 
mystify;  the  act  of  perplexing  or  playing 
on  one's  credulity. 

It  was  impossible  to  say  where  Jest  began  and 
earnest  ended.    You  read  in  constant  mistrust  lest 

irou  might  be  the  victim  of  a  mystification  when  you 
east  expected  one.  Ediii.  Rev. 

2.  The  state  of  being  mystified. 
HSTftiflcator  (mis'tr-fikat-^rX  n.    One  who 

mystifies. 
HystUy  (mis'ti-fiX  v-^-  Pi^t.  &  pp.  mytti/led; 


ppr.  myttifying.    To  perplex  purposely;  to 

play  0      " 

befog. 


ly  on  the  credulity  of;  to  bewilder;  to 


Mystropetaloil  (mis'trd-petni-lonX  n.  [Or. 
mygtros,  a  spoon,  and  pettUon,  a  leal]  A 
genus  of  moncBcious  root  parasites  forming 
a  section  of  the  Balanophoraceaa.  Only  two 
species  are  known,  both  South  African; 
thev  are  fleshy,  fungus-like  root  parasites, 
with  leaves  represented  by  fleshy-coloured 
scales  and  bright  red  flowers  in  dense  spikes. 

ICytaolsm  (mrta-sizm),  n.  (Or.  mytakmnos.  ] 
In  rhet.  Uie  too  frequent  use  of  the  letter  M. 

Mytll  (mithX  n.  [Gr.  mythot,  a  word,  a  fable, 
alegend.  ]  1.  A  fable,  legend,  or  tradition  tak- 
ing Its  rise  at  an  earl?  period  of  a  nation's  ex- 
istence and  of  its  civiIization.and  embodving 
the  convictions  of  Uie  people  among  whom 
such  fables  arise  as  to  their  sods  or  other 
divine  perscmages,  their  own  origin  and  early 
history  and  the  heroes  connected  with  i^ 
the  ongin  of  the  world,  Ac.— 2.  In  a  looser 
sense,  an  invented  story;  something  purely 
fabulous  or  having  no  existence  in  fact;  an 
imaginary  or  flctiuous  individual  or  object ; 
as,  ms  wealthy  relative  was  a  mere  myth ;  his 
having  gone  to  Paris  is  a  myfA.  IfytAisthus 


often  used  as  a  euphemism  for  a  falsehood 

or  lie. 
Mvthe  (mIthX  n.    Same  as  Myth.    'The 

Homeric  my  the.'    Orote. 
Msrtll-lilstory  (mithliis-to-ri),  n.    History 

interspersed  with  fable ;  mythical  history. 
Mythlo,  Mythleal  (mith'ik,  mithOk-al),  a. 

Belating  to  myths ;  described  in  a  myth ; 

existing  only  in  a  myth  or  myths;  fabulous; 

fabled;  imaginary. 

But  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Vortigem  and  Rowena. 
Arthur  and  Mordred  are  mythical  persons,  whose 
very  existence  may  be  questioned,  and  whose  adven* 
tures  must  be  classed  with  those  of  Hercules  and 
Romulus.  Macaulay. 

Mytmoally  (mith'ik-al-liX  adv.  In  a 
mvthical  manner;  by  means  of  mythical 
fables  or  allegories. 

USTthOgrapher  (mi-thog'ra-fdr),  n.  [Gr. 
mythoe^  a  myth,  and  graphd,  to  write.]  A 
fhuner  or  writer  of  myths;  a  narrator  of 
myths,  fables,  or  l^iends. 

AU  that  Mr.  Cox  allows  to  the  poets  and  myt/utf- 
raphers  is  the  dis^urement  of  the  original  tradition. 

EdiH.  Rev. 

XythOlOger  (mi-thol'o-jdrX  n.  A  myttiol- 
ogist 

MytlKflOglan  (mith-o-16'Ji-anX  n.  A  myth- 
ologist. 

Quite  opposed  to  this,  the  solar  theory,  is  that  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Kuhn.  and  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  mytholagians  of  Germany.    Max  Miiller. 


KTtliologlo  (mith-o-loj'ik), 
Mythologiealt  but  much  less  c 


a.     Same  as 
common. 


fabulous;  as,  a  mythologiMl  account  of  the 
creation. 

The  mytholapical  interpretati<m  of  these  I  pur- 
posely omit  Raleisfk. 

XytholoeioaUy  (mith-o-lofikal-li),  adv. 

In  a  mythological  manner;  t>y  reference  to 

mythology;  by  the  employment  of  myUis. 
XytholOKlilt  (mith-oro-Jist),  n.    One  versed 

in  mythology ;  one  who  writes  on  mythology 

or  explains  myths. 
llytholOi^lie  (mith-oro-jlz),  v.i.  pret  &  pp. 

mythologued'^^T.fnythologizing.  To  relate 

or  explain  fabulous  mstory. 
Xythologuet  (mith'o-logX  ^   A  myth  or 

fable  invented  for  a  purpose.    [Rare.  ] 

May  we  not  .  .  .  consider  his  history  of  the  &n 
as  an  excellent  mytkoU^Me  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  human  evil?  Dr.  A.  Geddes. 

XythdlOgy  (mith-oro-jiX  n.  [Gr.  mythot,  a 
fable,  and  loqog,  discourse.]  1.  The  science 
of  myths;  the  science  which  investigates 
myths  with  a  view  to  their  interpretation 
and  to  discover  the  degree  of  relationship 
existing  between  the  myths  of  different 
peoples;  a  treatise  on  myths.— 2.  A  system 
of  myths  or  fables  in  which  are  embodied 
the  convictions  of  a  people  in  regard  to 
their  origin,  divinities,  heroes,  founders, 
&c  See  Myth. 

Xythoplaam  (mith'd-plaxm),  n.  [Gr. 
mytho8,  a  fable,  and  plattna,  anything 
moulded,  a  figure,  a  fiction,  from  pM$»6,  to 
mould,  to  form.  ]  A  narration  of  mere  fable. 

MythoiKBlC  imiiopoetio  (mith-6-p6'ik. 
mith'o-p6-et"lkX  «•  Myth-making;  pro- 
ducing or  tending  to  produce  myths ;  sug- 
gesting or  giving  rise  to  myths.  'The  same 
myth^^cBicvein . . .  which  had  created  both 
supply  and  demand  for  the  legends  of  the 
samts.'  QroU.  '  The  mythopano  fertility  of 
the  Greeks.'    Qrote. 

MytUldM  (ml-tUl-dS).  n.  pL  K  family  of 
marine  conchif  ers,  of  Uie  order  Asiphonata, 


of  which  the  genus  Mytilus  is  the  type. 

See  MussBL. 

imillte  (mi'U-nt),  tk    In  geol  a  foesU  shell 
^n  the  genus  Mytuua. 
imiloul  (mm-oidX  a.    A  term  applied  to 

wells  resembling  in  character  that  of  the 

musseL 
MytilllB  (ini'U-lusi  n.  [L,  from  Gr.  n^tiloff. 

a  shell -fish.]     Tne  mussel,  a  genus  of 

lamellibranch  molluscs.    See  MussiL. 
MyzanuBlMB  (miks-a-m§'b6X  n.  pi.    See 

MTXOMTOKTJL 

MlSrzilie  (miks'in-dX  n.  [From  Gr.  mvaw, 
mucus,  slime.]  The  hags,  a  genus  <x  cy- 
olostomous  fidies,  otherwise  called  Otu- 
tnbranehxu,  remarkable  for  their  slippery 
int^nunont.  The  glutinous  hag  (M.  glu- 
tinoaa  or  O.  eoteue)  is  found  in  British  seas. 
See  Hao  and  Mtxinidjb. 

UyzliildflB  (miks-inl-d6X  n.  pi  [See  Mrx- 
INKI  The  hag-fishes,  a  family  of  vermiform, 
eel-like  fishes,  of  Owen's  order  Marsipobran- 
chii  They  possess  no  paired  fins  to  repre- 
sent limbs,  but  have  a  median  fin  running 
round  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body. 
The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous,  the  chorda 
dorsalis  peraistentw  and  the  only  traces  of 
vertebne  are  hardly  perceptible  rings  of 
osseous  matter  developed  in  the  sheath  of 
the  notochord.  The  mouth  is  sucker-like, 
desUtute  of  jaws,  but  provided  with  tractUe 
filaments  or  cirri.  In  the  centre  of  the  palate 
is  a  single  huge  recurved  fang,  with  its  sides 
strongly  serrated,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  bores  its  way  into  its  victim,  having 
previously  attached  itself  to  it  by  its  suc- 
torial mouth.  The  gluUnous  hag  (Myxine 
glutinoaa)  is  one  of  the  best  known  species. 
See  Hao. 

KyxogastresCmik'so-gas-trezXn.  f>{.  [Gr. 
myxa,  mucus,  and  gattir,  the  belly,  from 
their  semi-gelatinous  state  when  young.] 
Same  as  Myxomycetoi. 

MsrxogastroiiB  (mik'so-gas-tnuX  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Myxogastres. 

Kyxomyoetn  (mik'sd-ml-se^'t^.  n.  p2.  [Or. 
myxa,  mucus,  and  mykiSt  a  fungus.]  An 
order  of  fungi,  growing  in  moist  situations 
on  various  substances,  such  as  decaying 
leaves  or  rotten  wood,  over  which  they 
spread  in  the  form  of  a  net-work  of  naked 
protoplasmic  filaments  of  a  soft  creamy  con- 
sistence, and  usually  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  spores  of  those  organisms  are  very 
similar  to  the  amcBbro,  moving  about  in 
water  like  them  by  emitting  and  withdraw- 
ing pseudopodia.  and  taking  into  their  sub- 
stance solid  particles  as  nutriment,  and  in 
this  form  they  have  been  called  Myxamabct. 
Several  of  these  may  join  together  to  form 
a  single  mass  of  protoplasm  called  a  Plas- 
modium, which  grows  by  taking  in  and 
assimilating  solid  nutriment,  and  finally 
becomes  converted  into  the  net-work  above 
mentioned. 

llyxoiU3roet<mfl(mik^so-mI-6y^tnsX  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Myxomycetfe. 

Myxon  (miks'on),  n.  A  fish  of  the  mullet 
Und.    Aih, 

Myzopoda(mik-sop'o-daXn.p2.  [Gr.tnj/axi, 
mucus,  and  potw,  vodoi,  the  foot.]  The 
lower  division  of  the  Protozoa,  in  which 
there  are  no  organs  except  pseudopodia, 
that  is.  processes  consisting  of  portions  of 
the  substance  of  the  body  from  different 
parts  of  its  surfaces  and  constituting  organs 
of  locomotion  and  prehension,  which  pro- 
cesses l^e  animal  can  protrude  and  retract 
at  pleasure.    See  Monera. 


N. 


N  is  the  fourteenth  letter  and  the  eleventh 
consonant  of  the  English  alphabet  Its  or- 
dinary sound,  as  in  not,  tun,  is  formed  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the 
palate  at  or  close  behind  the  root  of  the 
upper  teeth,  and  sending  a  voiced  sound 
wrough  the  nose.  It  differs  from  m  in  the 
fact  that  the  tongue  and  roots  of  the  teeth  are 
brought  together  instead  of  the  lips,  that  is, 
it  is  a  dental  nasal  instead  of  being  Hike  m) 
a  labial  nasal.  Before  gutturals  it  slides 
into  a  guttural  nasal  sound,  as  in  tint,  finger, 
a  sound  also  represented  by  the  digraph  ng, 
as  in  ring.  When  the  gutturals  belong  to  a 
different  syllable  the  n  may  retain  its  other 


sound,  as  in  enguif,  eongnUulate,  jonquil, 
Ac  When  final  after  m  it  is  silent,  as  in 
hymn  and  condemn.  As  an  initial  sound  it 
occurs  alone  or  after  the  consonants  g,  k,  m, 
p.  these  consonants  in  this  position  bdng 
silent  The  initial  combinations  on,  kn,  as 
in  ffnaio,  know,  belong  to  words  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  the  gork  (o)  were  formeriy  pro- 
nounced distinctly  along  with  Uie  n,  as  they 
still  are  in  some  of  the  dialects,  Scotch  for 
instance.  The  initial  combinations  tim  and 
on,  as  in  mnemonie,  pneumatic,  oocur  only 
in  words  from  the  Greek.  The  only  conson- 
ant which  is  always  sounded  before  n  initial 
is  t,  as  in  tnare,  tnow,  Ac    No  consonant 


can  come  after  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  syl- 
lable. At  the  end  it  may  be  followed  by  the 
dentalsd  and  t,  the  suttural  lr(with|7it  forms 
a  single  soundX  and  the  sibilant  sounds  t,  z, 
M  (or  their  equivalents),  all  of  which  are 
sounded  distincUy.  At  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  language  It  was  rejected  from  words  in 
which  it  came  before  /.  t,  and  th,  and  thus 
it  has  disappeared  from  tqft,  goote,  tooth, 
other.  It  has  also  been  lost  in  various  other 
cases.  Thus  at«^er,  adder,  apron,  should 
properly  have  an  n  at  the  beginning,  while 
aU,  miU,  once  had  n  at  the  end.  iT^irt.onthe 
other  hand,  has  borrowed  its  n  from  an  the 
indefinite  article.    In  nightingale,  meteen- 


Fftte,  tlkr,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  mdve;       tfibe.  tub,  bnU;       ofl,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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pvr,  pauenger,  U  U  likewiM  vk  totnulre 
element  In  many  cases,  both  in  SngUsh 
and  other  langnaaes,  n  final  has  been  felt  as 
too  weak  a  sound  by  itself,  and  a  strength- 
ening element  has  been  added,  hence  the  d 
in  thundtr,  sotmd,  and  the  t  in  tymnt  In 
contort  in  was  originally  n;  in  aunL  n  was 
m  originally.— As  a  nomeral  K  signified  900, 

and  with  a  stroke  orer  it,  9,  9000.— As  an 
abbroTiation,  N  stands  for  north;  N.B.  for 
nota  bene,  note  well,  and  North  Britain  or 
Scotland;  N.P.  for  notary  public,  Ao. 

Ha  (naX  [Prorlndal  SngUsh  and  Scotch.] 
No;  not 

Hab  (nal^  ft.  [A  form  collateral  with  knap, 
knop,  knob,  loeL  nabbi,  a  knob,  a  knolL] 
1.  The  summit  of  a  mountain  or  rock  — 
[LocaL]— 2.  The  cock  of  a  gun-lock.  B,  B. 
Knii^  —8.  The  keeper  of  a  door-lock.  B. 
H.  Knight, 

Hal)  (nabX  v.t  [Another  form  of  knob 
(which  see>]  To  catch  suddenly;  to  seiie 
oy  a  sudden  grasp  or  thrust;  to  catch  un- 
expectedly.   [Colloq.] 

That  nucal.  sir.  wns  the  hardest  fellow  to  mit  you 
could  ponibly  conceive.  L0rJ  Lyitmt. 

Habee  (na-bdO.  n.    Same  as  BOrA. 

Nabtt  (n&'bitX  n.    Pnhrerixed  sugar-candy. 

HablOidI  (uab'lokX  *»•  Sftme  as  SiJbHidL 
Stiormonik.    [Scotch.) 

Nabob  (ni'bobX  n.  (A  corruption  of  the 
Hind,  nawwdb,  from  Ar.  nuwwdb,  pL  of 
ndjfib,  a  deputy,  from  Ar.  ndba,  to  take  one's 
tarn.]  The  title  of  the  goyemor  of  a  pro- 
vince or  commander  of  an  army  in  India 
under  the  Mogul  empire.  The  nabob  was, 
properly  speaking;  a  subordinate  prorincial 
goremor,  who  acted  under  the  ambahs  or 
Ticeroys.  The  term,  howerer,  is  used  in 
Bngland  to  signiftr  a  person  who  has  ac- 
onired  great  wealth  in  our  Indian  posses- 
Bons,  and  Utcs  in  Eastern  splendour;  and 
is  also  applied  to  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
man,  however  his  wealth  has  been  acquired. 
*  A  savage  old  nabob,  with  an  immense  f  or- 
tane,  a  tawnv  complexion,  a  bad  liver,  and 
a  worse  heart'    ifaeaulay. 

Haoarat  (nak'a-ratX  n.  [Ft.  nacarat,  Sp. 
fMMonufo,  fromnoMr.moUierof  peail  See 
Naors.)  la  pale  red  colour  with  an  orange 
cast  —  2.  A  crape  or  fine  linen  fabric  dyed 
fugitively  of  this  tint,  and  used  by  ladies  to 
give  their  countenances  a  roseate  hue. 

Naoblaat  (na^hlout).  n.  [O.  naek,  after, 
and  laut,  sound.]  Lit  after-sound;  in phUoL 
the  second  element  in  a  diphthoi^  or  diph- 
thongal sound,  as  in  that  which  a  often  has. 

Haeik0r(nak'6rX  n.  A  knacker;  a  harness- 
maker. 

HacdBet  (nak'etX  n.  [O.Fr.  naquer,  to  snap, 
to  bite.]  [Scotch.]  L  A  smiall  cake  or  loal 
f.  A  luncheon ;  a  piece  of  bread  eaten  at 
noon. 

She  could  not  but  say  that  tii«  youmr  fentleman's 
MtfcAtflooked  very  good.  Sir  IV.  Sewtt. 

3.  A  small  parcel  or  packet 

Haoodar  (na-k6-dJliO;  n.  The  captain  of  an 
Arab  vessel 

Haon  (n&'k4rX  n.  V^.  naen,  Sp.  nacar, 
from  Per.  nakar,  an  ornament  of  different 
colours.  ]    Hotherof-pearl  (which  seeX 

Hacreoni  (n&lad-us).  a.  Consi«biitt  of  or 
resembling  nacre  or  mother-<^-pean ;  as,  a 
nacretnu  shell;  a  naereout  lustre. 

Nacrlte  (n&1critX  n.  [See  Naoiib.1  A  rare 
unisilicate  minerml,  called  also  TaUiU,  con- 
sisting of  scaly  plates;  ^immering,  pearly, 
triable,  with  a  greasy  reel;  the  colour  a 
greenish  white.  It  occurs  in  fbur- sided 
prisms  in  metamorphic  rocks  both  schistose 
and  granitic.  It  Is  a  silicate  of  alunUna 
and  potassa,  and  is  fbund  in  Wicklow  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  North  America. 

Hadab  (n&'dabX  *iw  The  Ugh-priest  of  the 
Persians. 

Vadd&t  For  If BHadds.  Had  not  Chaueer. 

Hadlr  (n&'dtoX  n.  [Fr.  nadir,  Ar.  and  Per. 
nadir,  nazir,  the  nadir,  from  nazara,  to  be 
like,  to  correspond  to,  to  be  opposite.] 
1.  That  point  of  the  heavens  or  lower  hemi- 
sphere directly  opposite  to  the  zenith;  the 
point  directly  under  the  place  where  we 
stand.  The  aenitk  and  nadir  are  the  two 
poles  of  the  horizon. 

As  far  as  four  bright  signs  comprise 

The  distant  aenith  Iron  the  nadir  Ues.    Crttch. 

Henoe— 1  The  lowest  point;  the  point  or 
time  of  extreme  depression. 

The  seventh  century  is  die  tuuitr  of  the  human 
mind  la  Europe.  HalUtm. 

VaetblnffCni'thingXn.  Nothtatg.    [Scotch.] 


Hare  (nSvX  n.  (L.  mevtw,  a  spot  ]  A  nievns; 
a  blemish  on  the  skin,  as  a  mole  or  blotch. 

So  many  KmCs,  like  mtfve*  on  Venus'  soil, 
OneJeweasetoffwithsomanyafoQ.       Dryden. 

HSfoaa  (ni'vOsX  a.    Spotted;  freckled. 

Hayna  (nfl^vusl  n.  rL.]  a  natural  marie, 
spot,  or  nlemish  on  the  sUn  of  a  person;  a 
birth-marlL— Jfcnrta  molemtw,  a  mother's 
mark;  a  mark  on  the  skin  of  a  child.  These 
marks  are  of  various  kinds,  some  being 
merely  superficial  discolorations,  while 
others  are  prominent  vascular  tumours. 

Hac  (i>*8)t  ^  [<>•  £•  «MV9«*  Bo.  naiq.  Same 
word  as  D.  n$gff§,  a  pony,  perhaps  from  root 
of  neigh,]  "L  A  small  horse,  or  in  familiar 
language  any  horse.— 2.  A  paramour:  in  con- 
tempt   8hak. 

Nac  (nasX  v-<-  [N.  and  8w.  nagga,  to 
gnaw,  to  irritate,  to  scold ;  O.  nagen,  S.  to 
gnaw.'\  To  scold  pertinaciously;  to  find  fault 
with  eonstantly;  to  pester  with  continual 
complaints;  to  torment;  to  worry. 


Tou  always  heard  her  mmgri'ne  ^e  maids. 

Diektus. 


Hi 


aff  (nagV  v.i.  To  scold  pertinaciously;  to 
find  fault  with  constantly;  as,  she  is  con- 
stantbr  nagoing  at  me. 

Haga  (n&'ga),  a.  1.  The  name  of  an  ancient 
race  at  people  who  appear  to  have  invaded 
India  about  six  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.— 2.  A  term  applied  to  a  number  of 
tribes  living  on  the  boraers  of  Assam,  Mun- 
nipoor,  and  Burroah. 

NaA  (nH'gaX  n.  1.  A  class  of  mendicants  in 
Hindustan  going  naked  and  carrying  arms. 
2.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Naga  tribes.  See 
the  adjective.— 8.  In  Bind,  myth,  a  deified 
serpent 

Hamlflub  (nag'el-flOX  ^  l^-  nag^h  •  naO, 
and  O.O.  and  Swiss yCuA,  a  rock.]  A  conglo- 
merate rock  of  the  miocene  or  middle  ter- 
tiarv,  occurring  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  pebbles  of 
which  it  consists  resembling  nail-heads. 
Also  spelled  Nageljlue  and  Naaelfiiie. 

Naggont  (nag'onX  n.  A  familiar  name  for 
a  horse;  a  nag.    John  Taylor. 

Naggy  ( nag'i  X  «•  Inclined  to  nag  or  scold; 
contentious.    [Familiar.] 

Nagor  (n&'gorj,  n.  A  niecies  of  antelope, 
the  gazelle  of  Senegal  {wueUa  redunea). 

Hagyaglte  (nag'ya-glt),  n.  Native  telluride 
of  lead  ana  gold.  It  occurs  in  veins  at 
Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  and  also  it  is  said 
at  WhTtehall.  Virginia,  U.S. 

Nahleh  (niiliX  n.  An  Arabic  name  of  the 
date-palm  {Phoenix  daetyiifera}. 

Nala*  n.    See  Naja. 

Naiad  {ni'yadX  n.  [Or.  naioi,  naiadoi, 
a  naiad,  from  nad,  to  flow. )  1  In  Oreek 
and  Rom.  myth,  a  water  nymph ;  a  female 
dei^  that  pnsides  over  rivers  and  springs. 
The  naiads  are  represented  as  beautiful 
women  with  their  heads  crowned  with 
rushes,  and  reclining  against  an  urn  from 
which  water  is  flowing. 

In  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand. 

The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand.  Sir  fK  Scott. 

2.  In  boL  and  eoneh.  one  of  the  Naiades. 

Naladaoes  (ni-yad-&'i6-6X  ^  P<'  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  aquatic  plants.  Called 
also  Naiade$  (which  seei 

NaiadM  (nk'jid'6i),  npl.  L  In  frof.  aquatic 
plants,  otherwise  called  Naiadm  and  Flu- 
viaU$.  They  form  a  natural  order  of  endo- 
gens,  consisting  of  plants  living  in  fresh  or 
salt  water  in  most  i>arts  of  the  world,  hav- 
ing cellular  leaves  with  parallel  veins  and 
inconsirfcuous  hermi^hrodite  or  unisexual 
flowera  Zootera  marina  (the  grass-wrack) 
is  the  most  fUnHiar  illustration  of  the  order. 
2.  Lamarck's  name  for  a  fkmily  of  fresh- 
water lamelliltfanohB,  comprising  the  genera 
Unio,  Anodon  or  Anodonta,  and  Maigari- 
tana.  The  North  American  rivers  abound 
with  this  family.  Many  of  the  species  pro- 
duce brilliant  and  variously-coloured  nacre 
or  mother-of -pearL  Anodon  first  appears  in 
the  old  red  sandstone. 

Nalant  (n&'yantX    See  Natant. 

NaldE.    See  Naik. 

Haldida  (ni-id'i-ddX  n.  pIL  The  farolbr  or 
group  of  water-worms,  of  the  order  Oligo- 
ch»ta.  distinguished  bj  the  fact  that  their 
locomotive  appendages  are  in  the  form  of 
chitinous  setiD  or  brnUea,  attached  in  rows 
to  the  sides  and  ventral  surface  of  the  body. 
They  are  all  hermaphrodite.  The  most  fa- 
miliar species  is  the  Tubif^  rivttlorum. 
which  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  mud 
of  ponds  and  streams.  It  is  from  1  inch 
to  1(  inch  in  lengtii,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour. 


Naif  (ntt-MX  a.  [Fr.]  1.  Ingenuous;  artiess: 
less  common  in  this  sense  than  natiw  (which 
seeX  the  feminine  form  of  the  same  Frendi 
adjective.— 2.  Among  jewellers,  applied  to 
iewels  which  have  a  natural  lustre  without 
being  cut 

Nalg(nigXn.    A  nag.    [Scotch.! 

NaUc,  Nu(dc  (n&'ikx  n.  In  India,  a  sepoy 
corporal,  ranking  below  a  havlldar  or  ser- 
geant   Spelled  also  Naigue.     See  Jbxx- 

DAR. 

Nail  (nil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  nag^l,  a  nan  of  the 
hand,  and  a  metallic  nail;  IceL  naal,  Dan. 
negl,  a  human  nail,  nagli  and  naglo  being 
respectively  a  nail  in  the  other  sense;  D. 
and  G.  nagel,  a  nail  in  both  senses:  Ooth. 
ga-ntig^an,  to  fasten  with  nails;  c<^.  Uth. 
nagai.  Bus.  nogot,  L.  unguis.  Or.  onyx, 
onyehot,  Skr.  nakha.  a  human  nail.  The 
artificial  nail  would  probably  derive  its 
name  from  resembling  a  claw.  1  1.  The 
homy  scale  growing  at  we  end  of  the  human 
fingers  and  toes;  a  similar  M>pendage  in  the 
lower  animals;  a  claw.  The  extremity  of 
the  human  naO  Is  called  the  opeo;,  the  op- 
posite end  the  root  or  ba$$,  and  the  white 
part  near  the  latter  the  haif-^noon  or  lunukk 
The  nail  is  identical  in  formation  with  the 
epidermis  and  hair,  and  is  simply  a  special 
form  ot  the  epidermis.  It  is  homologous 
with  the  hoofli  and  claws  of  the  lower  anl- 
mala— 2.  A  small  pointed  piece  of  metal, 
with  some  sort  of  a  head,  used  for  driving 
through  or  into  timber  or  other  material  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  separate  pieces  to- 

E ether,  or  left  projecting  that  things  may  be 
ung  on  it  The  larger  kinds  of  inwru- 
meuts  of  this  sort  are  called  tniket;  and 
a  long  thin  kind,  with  a  flattiah  head.  Is 
called  a  brad.  There  are  three  leading  dis- 
tinctions of  iron  nails  as  respects  the  modes 
ofmanufacture,wrot4^Ae,eue,andea«t  NaiU 
receive  names  either  expressive  of  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied,  as  hurdU.  pale, 
deck,  teupper,  mop,  oc.,  or  expressive  of 
their  forms;  thus,  roae.  cMMp,  diamond,  Ac. , 
indicate  the  form  of  their  heads,  and  /lot, 
tharp,  noar,  Ac,  their  points,  when  7  lb. 
nails,  8  lb.  nails,  Ac. ,  are  spoken  of  it  means 
that  1000  nails  of  each  variety  weigh  so 
much.— &  A  stud  or  boss;  a  short  nail  serv- 
ing for  ornament— 4  A  measure  of  length, 
being  2^  inches,  or  Ath  of  a  yard.— On  the 
nail,  in  hand;  immediately;  without  delay 
or  time  of  credit;  as,  to  pay  money  on  the 
naiL—To  hit  the  naU  on  the  head,  to  hit  or 
touch  the  exact  point,  in  a  figurative  sense; 
as,  a  person  is  said  to  hU  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  disoovers  the  true  remedy 
for  any  evlL 

NaU  (n&lX  v.t.  l.  To  fasten  with  nails;  to 
drive  nails  into;  to  stud  with  nails. 

The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  tiaiTd  with  £old. 

Diydgn. 

2.t  To  spike  (a  cannonX— 8.  Fig.  (a)  to  hold 
or  fix,  as  to  an  agreement  (fr)  To  catch;  to 
trap;  to  trip  up. 

When  they  came  to  talk  of  places  in  town,  you  saw 
at  once  how  I  uaittd  them.  GottUmitk. 

NaU-baU(n&ia)ftlXn.  in  oreiO^ry,  a  bail 
with  an  iron  nail  or  pin  projecting  from  it 
to  prevent  its  turning  in  the  piece. 

Nau-bruih  (nil'brushX  n.  A  small  brush 
for  cleaning  the  naila 

Nailer  (nJU^Ir),  n.  l.  (hie  that  nails.— 2.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  nails. 

NailereM  (nU'^-esX  n.  A  female  maker 
ofnaila    HuahMiUer. 

Nailery  (n&TM'-iX  n.  A  manufactory  where 
nails  are  made. 

NaU-flle  (nil'fnx  n.  A  small  flat  single-cut 
file  for  trimming  the  finger  nails.  It  forms 
ptft  of  the  furniture  of  a  dressing-case,  or 
is  cut  on  the  blade  of  a  penknife  or  nail- 
scissors. 

Nail-head  (nilliedX  n.  In  areh.  a  Nor- 
man Gtothic  ornament    See  under  Nail- 

HKADSD. 

Nail-headed  (nillied-ed),  a.  Shaped  so  as 
to  resemble  the  head  of  a  ludl— Nail-head- 
ed character.  See 
under  Arbow- 
UMAD.  ^Nail- 
headed  mould- 
ing, in  areh.  a 
species  of  mould- 
ing common  in 
Norman  build- 
ings, and  so 
named  from  be- 
ing formed  by  a 


•^ 


Nail'headed  Mouldinfr. 


series  of  projections  resembling  the  heads  of 
Qails  or  square  nobs. 


di.  dUin;     £h,  Sc  lodk;     g.yo;     j.>ob;      ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinj^;     fH.  then',  th.  thin;    w,  trig:    wh,  wMg;   zh.  azure.  -See  Kit. 


Hall-aduon  (uil'ili-An),  n.  dI.  Small  Kb- 
■an  hiivlng  fllea  cut  OD  th«  b&diia.  for  trim- 
ming the  flnger  nalli. 


..belD«  bomved  frommiw.]    Owa.— Bit 
noinTfiliDwiL    SirW.SaU.    IScotch.) 
MaliweU(ii>nW),)i.  (ShNuk.)  OkdhU. 
Sir  W.  Seott    [BcotclLj 

VaiuMtt  (nmrmk},  u.   a  thick  ipeciH  oi 

laooMt  madlo  fonnerlT  mide  In  India. 
IrAlaM  (nVllO.  B.    SUMMifnit 
Kail  (nlliX  »•    ODa  o'  »>■  Kaldlda  (which 

N^Mnt  (nJlB'uitXp.  UK 


o  ba  born.] 


]^f{ 


n  tp»'iy%  a.  [Tt.  na\f,  lam.  naive,  from 

(liig  Co  Ithe  kU,  hence  nutlo.  ilmpla, 

n  noMor,  nalut,  to  ba  barn.]  lugenaoai: 

— ;  ihowlng  candour  or  ilmpllclty  In 

laUncai  Wnara  It  Li  not  expected. 


unaflMted  rimpliclty. 
HHnti  (nI-«T'te),  n.  (Fr.  See  NUVK) 
Native  •Implicit^:  unaffected  plalDOeig  or 
Ingenuauaneia;  a  natural  nnrsaenred  ei- 
preuioQ  of  Hmtlmenla  and  UioughU  withoat 
regard  to  conTontlonal  rulat,  and  wltboat 
vclffhlng  the  conatructlon  which  may  be 
pat  upon  the  luKaage  or  conduct. 


NslTSty  (nH-ev'tl),  n.  aame  M  t/airtU, 
Simtji^.    [Ran.] 

IT*]*,  MiU  (D*'|a,  nt'ra),  n.  A  g«na>  of  (er- 
penta  included  in  the  (amllr  EUpldn  (Von- 
enoaa)  ot  the  Colubiine  lactlon  of  the  Hipent 
order  <OpUd»)>  Tbeji  haw  a  abort  rounded 
head,  aroDnd  Sodj,  with  a  thin  tail  tapering 
to  >  point  The  pcdion  tuigi  are  dtnated  In 
front  of  the  upper  ]av,  and  there  are  aoUd 
teeth  ot  nuaU  die  placed  behind  the  langa. 
ThoT  are  among  llio  moM  daiutrou  ot  all 
thBTanomoDianakea.  The  beat  known  aiun. 

pletoltheg*oiuare.ff. 

oeeipellor"-*'- 


le  capello  of  India  (lee  Cobra  de  capello), 
tai  (k»N.  AdM  of  bypt,  which  la  tamwl 
by  native  Ingglar*,  andili  [dentlfled  by  many 
wrlten  with  the  Bip  eninlojed  by  Cleopatra 
to  brfng  abont  her  death. 


H&kad  (niTiedVo.  (A.  Bat  namd;  cog. 
IceL  naktr^  nStvMr.naJttnn,  Ooth-  ivq- 
mthi,  Dan.  nopen.  O.H.G.  nathal,  0.  naeii; 
umt  root  a*  L,  nudui ;  3kr,  mwna, 
naked.  XotedliapartlclplalfanD,  bat  the 
O.  E,  verb  note  waa  toimed  from  II,  talher 

limb— a.'  m 

HpeclBcally 
iidthout  a  CI 


'i 


i.  Dnpmvlded: 
trloU  who  had 


nntnnilabed:  deitltate. '  Pa- 


flfth.  — ifatnt  ftAf,!  a  bed  ot  which  the 
occupant  la  qoite  caked :  a  common  term 
among  old  wrlteia.  'When  hi  my  muted 
6ad  my  limba  wen  laid.'  Mir.  far  Maft.— 
The  naiced  eye,  the  aye  anaaalitad  ^"  "•- 


jteorfna,  in  ears,  lb* 

on  whldi  the  Boar  ■> 

Pncorend,  bare,  ima 

proteoted.  open,  manlteit,  eTMant,  plain, 

■Impla,  artleai,   imdlignliad,   tmadraned. 

Hkted-lAdT  (ni-ked-U-dli  n.    A  popular 

nvna  for  the  meadow  ufiron  (CoIcAieum 

>nimnaJ<)i    tram   the   flower  appearing 

"■— ' '--*     See  COLCHIODK. 

,  odD.     In  a  naked  man- 
Teijng.    (&)  Apart  from 


M&kedlMMI  (nilted-iiee).  n.  1.  The  itate  or 
quality  of  being  nAed:(a)  wantoteOTeiing 
01  clothhig;  nudity;  banneu.  (k) Want  of 
meane  of  defenoe, 

(e)  Flainnea;  openneaa  to  Tie  v;  nndligulaad- 
^t  In  Scrip,  the  privy  parti;  the  genitala 

-To  KiKWKr  nniarfwH,  In  &rip.  to  have 
■eiual  commerce  with  a  female.  Ut  ivUL 
To  nuke  naked. 


;oix- 

Maker  I  (ni'kti 

drum,  ftom  Ar.  ,  _, 

kind  of  kottlodnuo.    CAai 


tj^npaa 


...     keltlB- 
to  hoUow^utJ    A 

auu  auuDW  cima^  oi  toe  niwera.      Sir  W. 

MbUt  (nilitrX  n.     A  wanderl: 

Ing  from  one  Umb  to  another. 
Kakoo  (na-kOO,  n.   The  native 

gavial  or  Qangetic  crocodile 
Malatt    At  ilie  note,  aCle  nob,  a  eormptlon 

of  otten  aU;   that  U,  at  the  ale-houu. 

Chaater;  Fieri  Plaeman. 
NaUfnilXn.    rA]K»nttenna»I,naula{'hl> 

lingel  and  Mi  naule.'    Btau.  <^  Fl.^  and 

probably  awt  with  n  of  an  preAjed,  on  type 

ot  nnpl  for  ral,  negg  for  em.    But  comp. 

IceLfuU,D.fuu[,aneedle.]  Anawl  iDchai 

ooUaimakera  or  iboemaken  uie.    [Local.  1 
Mun.    torSiAa.    Am  not     Oiaueer. 
HanLt    Took;  pret  of  nOn.  to  take. 
MuutUa  (nim'a-bl),  a.    capable  of  being 

nuned.    Spelled  alK  Ifameable. 

_  , .,.•.—  1    _      (pn,m  LL 


■hall.— 3  Fia.  ope: 


.emy'i  attack,  or  ag^nit  othi 
ned;  eipoaed;  deteoceleia. 


tnm  A.  Sal.  utnun,  to  laki  . , 

Nwm^Cunh  Cniun'i.kn^X  il  [Xoith  Ame- 
rtcan  Indian  name.)  The  aunts  nanuy- 
nuA.  a  flah  nearly  allied  to  the  lahnon. 
inhabiting  the  gnat  lakei  and  rivers  of 
North  America.  Oood-etiedipedmena  weigh 
trom  la  to  W  Iba.,  and  It  hai  been  Uken 
ai  haavT  aa  W  Iba.  It  ii  mnch  eaCeemed 
tor  the  table. 

Wailiai  (na-maiO,  it    The  common  prayer 

Nuniy-ranliy  (Dam'bl.pam'bl),  a.  [See 
eitractlor  derivatlon.1  Silly;  aflecledly 
pretty;  weakly  lenttmental;  Inalpld;  Tapid; 
ai,  aam^-pamby  rbymaa. 


lam'bl-pam^).  n.  Silly 
tal  talk  or  writing.  'The 
inby-pamby. '  Bdin.  Rev. 


hmbr-rainb;  ( 


I,  lormwmin^whenoeFr.  inn 


wordi  by  whicha  particular  peraon  or  thing 
*-  -<--■-— Ued,  In  diitlnetion   trom  other 
r  thlngt;  appellaUon;  deoomlna- 


penonaor  thlni 
&an;e|ii(heL 


Tv;  a  oughty  name;  a 


i.  The  men  word  by  which  anything  la 
called,  aa  dliUngulahed  bom  the  real  Ihing 
Itaelf ;  appearance  only ;  lound  only ;  not 
reality;  at,  a  friend  la  name. 


&  Authority;  behalf;  part 


"™2; 


S.  t  In  Drain,  a  noun.  —  Same  of  Sod,  ti. 
Scrip,  hi!  tltlei,  hia  aCtrlbutea.  bla  will  or 
puipoae,  hIa  honour  and  glory,  hla  word, 
hi*  grace,  hla  wiadom,  power,  and  good- 
neH,  hli  wonhlp  or  lervlce,  or  God  him- 


withou 


ir  llBh 


J- by  a 


—CAriafian  namt,  a  penonal  name  preced- 
ing the  tanUly  name,  and  uaually  tonnally 
bestowed  at  baptlim. 

Hams  (nini),  i.t,  prat  A  pp.  tunuil;  ppr. 
running,  ff^m  the  noun.]  1.  To  dlatln- 
gulih  by  Riving  a  particular  appellation  to: 
to  denominate ;  to  entitle ;  to  derignate  by 
a  particoUr  word  or  worda. 


— TVJTuinu  Dn  ndm«  oTCAriif,  to  make  pro- 
teaalOD  ot  faith  hi  him.  2  Tim.  il.  ID.— IV 
fUme  a  da|F  or  the  tUty,  to  fli  a  day  for  any- 
thing; apeclBcally  laid  ol  a  lady'a  filing  bar 
marnage-day. 

/Aj  Jay.  Didtnu. 

Stk.  To  denominate,  atyte,  term,  call,  men- 
tion, tpeclft,  deaignate.  nominate^ 
VaiBQaDle (nim'a-m), a.   Same  aiA'amoMf. 
.el«H  (nimlei),  a.    1.  Wlthoutaname; 
not  diatingulahed  by  an  appellation ;  aa.  a 

•cure ;  undlitlngiilihed ;  ignoble ;  wldiout 
family  or  pedigree. 


pnadble.     'Samiea  woe.'    Suit. 
KuMlawlr  (Bimlea-ll),  ode.     In  a  name- 

of  being  namaleaa  or  without  a  name ;  the 
BtaU  ofbring  nndlitingulihed. 
NMIU17  (niuiTl),  odn.    1.  To  mention  by 
name;  to  partlculailie;  to  wit;  videlicet; 


it  h*t;       pine,  pin;      nAte.  n 


tQbe.  tub,  bull;       idl,  ponsd; 


NASOAFHTHOir 

dlnmltlon  at  fluutH  irill  be  tound  nngsd 
Id  Che  two  Una  lonnml  by  (he  trtaogle*  of 
eubiqaRre .    iwt 

litte  addsd  togsthar  mike  .     .     .     40731 
Acilnit  6,  on  Cbe  index-rod.  the 
trurman DfiOfi 

tut 

Tbe  producli  *haD  added  glre  the  

■umnqulred 3SaiS« 

MTlilaa  !■  peifOnned  la  ui  uulogoiu  tnin- 

NmUbrm  (Di'pl-fanD).  a.  [L.  nopw,  ■  tur- 
nip, uid  tntaa,  (Dirn.)  HsTlng  the  ihipe 
ol  ■  turnip,  eVBllsd  In  the  apper  put,  ud 
bMODilna  mora  ■lender  below ;  h.  a  i\api- 

t 


■DiMUtiite  tor  thh  caloor. 
ltMOl«au(u-p«^t-on),n.  [AfterJTapiAsnl  I 
LA  Frewai  (cold  coin,  worth  10  Innu.  or 
lEf.  lOld,  (terlliig.— E.  A  gune  pUyed  with 

l^^emw  (n«-pfl-!»-0'ii«),  n.     [From  the 


Kamaiilale  (ntm'pUt),  ».  A  metal  pUla 
builiig  ■  pemm'i  nUDi.  anch  u  It  oHen 
placed  on  or  neu  tbe  door  at  a  dwetllnc  or 

Vuar(nlm'trXn.  Onethatnameaorcalli 
tauHM.    'HerllD,  lunwr  ot  that  towiL' 


an'dlnl  ». 

abaodaonie  animal  alii 

diaUncntihed  hya  doable  row  otipoti  along 

[Brai.  nAondu.]    Tbe 


Soath  American  oitrli 


n.    [Bi 
itrii^ 


SmtdiinXii.     No;  none,    meetch.) 
tnkMn,  HMIklll  (nan-taO.  n-    !■  A  lor 
of  eotton  cloth,  naoall)'  of  a  /ellow  eoloni 


Ji  China.    The  p«eDllar 

(heaa  clotha  la  naloral  to  tbe  cotton  (ffoeqi- 
lilfiwi'iH)  ol  which  ttaa;  are  made, 
n  la  DOW  imllMed  fn  molt  other 
la  where  cotton  gooda  are  worea.— 


lariaL  'ScHDe  eadden  prick  loo  iharp  for 
bnminitjr— eapedatiT  hDmanlty  Id  nanbena 
— toeDdnrewlthoatncktng;'  Lvtih^lm. 

BuionnniL  HMIOMW  (ni-nO-at'ni^  ni- 
na-a«tO.  n.  [L  nanua,  a  dwart,  aavnia.  a 
Uiard.j  A  foiall  Uaird-Uke  animal  belong- 
ing to  the  group  Delnoaaoria,  dlaooTeied  m 
North  America,  and  aboDt  the  die  of  a  cat 

** — *T»  (naate).  n.    A  kind  ul  brandj,  ~ 


ir  Interior.  The  apace  tn 
waa  called  pnmaoa,  a  woru  wiucu  u  uwi«i 
fteqneotly  conaldered  nnoiiTmoiia  wlUi  por- 
tlwh  and  tbe  corre^oDdhw  apace  at  tba  rear 
ot  the  Daoi  waa  termed  jwatfamm. 

Rw  (napi  i.t  pret  A  pp.  napped.-  ppr.  nop. 
pSiQ.  lA.  Sax.  Amuvian.  Ancnnian,  to  take 
a  nap.  to  dou;  oonnectiona  doablAil.)  1.  To 
bars  a  abort  aleep:  to  bedrovi]'.— £,  To  be 
In  a  carelcaa,  aaoure  itate.  '1  took  thee  nop- 
ping,  DDprepajvd.'    fiudi&rtu. 

llu  (nap),  a,     A  abort  aleep  or  alnmber. 
>-->  —  ifter-dlnner'anop,' Tbhhv*™. 


dKf  (nap).  ».     lA.  aai.  mtappa, 

olotb:  Tt.tum,<iuippt,  Dan.nevpe.  J ._ 

nail  of  clDlh ;  peiliapB  allied  to  knot,  and 
onglnall;a(ni]liBd  to  the  little  tutta  or  knota 
on  coaiae  ckrih.]  Tbe  woollr  or  illloni 
■nbataaoa  on  tbe  aniboa  ol  ctotb.  felt,  or 
other  fabric ;  the  pllev  at  of  a  hat :  hence, 
what  naemblea  tbl^  at  the  downjp  or  toft 
halrr  anbatance  oa  aome  plant*. 

VW  (nap).  e.rpreL  A  pp.  napped;  ppr. 

Vap  (napX  n.  (A  Sm.  enitp.  Be  kiwp,  a 
knoll;  IceL  nappr.  ^e  top  ot  anrthlDg,  a 
globnla]  A  knnli:  a  protabennoe;  tbe  top 
otahllL    (LocaLI 

N^M  (Dtp),  n.  IPeriiapa  tame  aa  A  Sai. 
cni>p.  the  topofanjIhlDK.aDob.  Bee  Naf, 
a  knoh  ]  The  back  part  ol  the  neck;  Uie  pro- 
minent part  of  tiM  neck  behind, 

Kue-orwt(ntplbeat>,n.  AgennaofWeat 
Anioan  biida  (Schl»Riii)  tlUed  to  the  plan- 
tain^atan.  and  rtMnblbg  them  In  habit 

BVMT  (nip'»r-l),  «,  |Tr.  nopperie.  trom 
■appf.  a  towel,  fRHn  L.  MBpo.  a  towel,  by 
change  of  m  Into  n.  at  In  Vr.  nMa.  from  L 
neqnlw.  a  medlar.]  1.  A  coDecUre  term  lor 


ch.  dUm-.     Ch.  Be.  lodl; 


%  I  Linen  worn  on  the  penon;  Unen  onder- 
clothlng. 

TbcDce  Clodhu  Hdoh  m  la  hU  ihonLlEn  trco 
FfooL  tbe  U^  bnrdca  ol  bit  nafrrj.  Bf-  Hmtl. 
M«Jili»-Wtt«(nAfa-w»-l*rX  1  A  fragrant 
perfume  dlattHed  from  orange  Bowera. 
l(M>lWW(nAt«X  n.  Apiaiii.  Bee  NAvStr. 
I(aplUha(nap^haoinal'Uia),n.  [LOr-ChaL 
air.  and  Ar.  napAtAo,  Par.  n^,  nanhtha. 
ii«^IB,  to  rnuh  oat,  at  pull 
It,  to  boUilo  be  angrr.)  A' 
len,  Ihln,  1olatll^  flnlil,  and : 
iMitar    -     - 


a  yellow  ooloar.hutniu' be  rendered  colonr- 
leea  by  dlttUIatlim.  lit  DedSo  giaTltr  la 
•bootO-TS.  It  la  bl^ly  InHammtble.  Ignit- 
ing eren  on  the  appniach  ol  a  llgbled  taper, 
and  buning  with  a  white  amokj  fiarae. 


and  It  la  laigety  employed  ai  a  touice  ol 
artiacia]  light. 

Baphttalane(nap'tha-l*nXn.  t.«^H»)  A 
hydrocarbon  formed  during  tbe  dcaboctlTe 
dltUUatloa  of  pit-coal  for  the  produetloii  of 
gaa.  It  la  obtained  by  TOdlatilUng  tbe  coal- 
Ear.  It  la  •  white  cryttalUiableaotld,  which 
foaei  at  17fl'  Fahr.  ,and  ita  Tapoor  condenaea 
In  large  white  flal^ciralalt.  Itbumawlth 
much  amoke,  and  dlaaolTea  In  alcohol  and 
ether.  ItoomUnuwlthtnlphiulcacld.fonn- 
ing  tereral  tDlpbo-oompoonda. — X.Scheorer- 
Ite  (which  aee^ 

Ku^tliallM  (nai'thalUk  *.(.  Tolmpteg- 
Dale  or  taCurate  with  Danhlha. 

KAphUurUmlne  (nap-tbtl'a-niln>  n-  (Ch 
H,N,)  Achemlcalbaae  obtained  Iron  nl- 
tronapbthBlena  by  reducing  It  with  Iron  Bl- 
Inga  and  acetic  add.  It  unitea  with  aclda  to 
form  crytlallitable  aalta.  It  haa  a  moat  di*. 
gnaUng  amalL    Bolutlona  of  It  cotonr  pine 

Haptar^  Bonw,  Kwdar'B  Bod*  (na-pin' 
bfini.  na-pfn'  loda),  n.  fX,  A  contrivance 
darlaed  by  John  Napier,  lA  Uenhlaton,  lor 
facUltaling  large  oalcalatlout  in  multiplica- 
tion or  dirialoii.  Itconaiatiof  anumberof 
roda  made  of  bone.  Irotr.  honk,  wood,  paala- 
board,  or  olher  connniant  material,  the  face 
of  eaeh  ot  which  la  divided  into  nine  equal 
parM  In  the  form  ol  UtUe  ■qnarea.  and  eaeh 
pait.wlUi  the  exception  ol  the  top  cconpart- 


meuL  anbdlTlded  by  a  diagonal  Una  Into 
two  triantf  et.  A  auKlclant  number  o(  roda 
tnuat  be  prorided  lor  each  of  the  beadlnga. 
0. 1,  %  3. 4,  E,  e.  T,  B.  ft  to  that  by  placing  the 
DTOper  root  tide  Iw  aide  any  niuuber  may  be 
aen  at  tbe  top,  while  the  tCTerat  malUpIei 
Ksnpy,  In  order,  the  eMit  lower  comiiart- 
aentt:  when  the  moluple  oonttata  of  two 

I  diagonal 

...(incfcB-tml,  the  . 
aubdlrlded  Into  trianglea.  To  multiply,  lor 
example.lbaDumberffraObylM.  Place  lonr 
ot  tbe  roda  together,  to  thai  the  lop  nnm- 
ben  form  the  multiplicand ;  then  look  on 
Ibc  Indei-rod  for  t,  the  nrtt  number  ol  tbe 
id  on  the  correqwnf 
tbe  fou  roda  tlie 


{,  (Aen:  th,  tUn; 


Dr.ffa>>a<aon  I.]   AtemaAablef 
Jta  beloDgIng  to  tbe  nat.  order     . 
which  la  now  bellered  to  oonalat 


d  planta  beloDglnE  to 
taccB,  which  la  now  b 

S.  imgirlalit  baa  remarfcably'ihowy  red. 


!.  HaTing  abundance  ol  nap  or  down  on  the 

NWPT  ^^  n.     AlCL     [acotch.] 

cap,  bowL]    A  roond  earthen  ^ah  wIQi  a 
flat  bottom  and  tloping  tldet 
Bkpnmt  (nirptun),  n.    An  apron ;  a  more 
collect  form  than  apnm.  SeeAPWH'.  'And 

A  takltigby 
„  -^-  jn  hla  guard ; 
1  one  la  unprepared. 


HapTU  (n&'puaX  n. 

Map-Wftrp  (nap'warp),  n. 
npper  warp  coloring  the  i 

SmkA  (nti'a-k 


A  kind  ol  turnip,  the 


name  oorroapondtng  lo  our  hell.  It  conal 
of  twenty-eight  dlrUont,  each  Inhabited  _. 
a  peculiar  claaa  of  alnaere.  and  each  thi 
tcene  ol  i  different  kind  ol  torture. 
lt*KmpbtIlon(nKrkaftbon).n.  (Qr.)  Th< 
bark  ol  an  tromatlo  tree,  lotmerly  brooghl 
from  India,  nied  In  fumigation. 
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Naroela,  Naroellie  (n&r-se'i-a.  n&r'sd-iiiX  n. 
rOr.  ftarki,  torpor.]  (CssH«N(V)  An  al- 
kaloid contatned  in  opium.  It  it  extracted 
from  the  brown  mother-Uqnon  of  morphia, 
or  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  by  a  tedious 
process.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohoL  It  forms  fine 
silky  cTvstals,  which  have  a  metallic  taste. 

Nardssme  (mur-slslnX  a-  Belatlng  to  or 
like  the  narcissus. 

NarolBiiiB  (ni&r-sis'usX  »•  [L>>  from  Or. 
fiorfcisioff,  the  plant,  and  also  a  beautiful 
youth  changed  into  it,  from  tiarki,  torpor : 
from  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  plants.] 
An  extensive  genus  of  bulbous  plants, 
mostly  natives  of  Europe,  nat  order  Am- 
aryllidaceflB.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  from  their  hardiness,  delicate  shape, 

Sy  yellow  or  white  flowers,  and  smell, 
ve  long  been  favourite  objects  of  cul- 
tivation, especially  the  daffodil  {N.  Pteudo- 
nareiMtu),  the  Jonouil  (N.  JonquOta).  poly- 
anthus narcis8us(y.  Tazettd).  and  white  nar- 
cissus (N.  poeticu$\  The  daffodil  is  com- 
pletely naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, growing  in  meadows  and  woods  and 
under  hedges.  The  bulbs  of  N.  poeticua  have 
long  been  known  as  emetic,  and  a  similar 
power  exists  in  N.  Tazetta  and  N.  Paeudo- 

Narcosis  (nlir-k6'aisX  n.  [Or.  See  below.] 
The  effect  of  a  narcotic,  whether  medicinal 
or  poisonous;  narcotism. 

Narootlo,  Narootleal  (uiir-kof  Ik,  niir-kof - 
ik-al),  a.  [Or.  nark6tiko$,  from  narkoC,  to 
render  torpid,  narki,  torpor.]  Having  the 
properties  of  a  narcotic 

Narootio(niir-kofikXn.  A  substance  which, 
administcnred  in  small  doses,  stimulates, 
allays  morbid  susceptibility,  and  relieves 

£ain ;  in  larger  doses,  produces  sleep ;  and 
I  poisonous  doses  brings  on  stupor,  coma, 
convulsions,  and  even  death.  Opium,  hem- 
lock, henbane  belladonna,  aconite,  cam- 
phor, dicdtalis,  tobacco,  alcohol,  leopard's 
bane,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances,  are 
narcotica 

NarooUoally  (nitr-kof ik-al-ll),  adv.  After 
Uie  manner  of  a  narcotic. 

VarootlcalnesiL  Narootlcness(nir-kofik- 
al-nes,  nir-kofik-nesX  ti.  The  quality  of 
being  narcotic,  or  of  operating  as  a  narcotic. 

Harootloo- acrid,  Narcotlco- Irritant 
(niUr-kofi-kd-ak^rid,  nllr-kot'i-k6-ir''rit-ant), 
n.    In  med.  see  Acro-nabootics. 

Narooti]ie(n&r1iot-hi).n.  (CsHoNO,.)  A 
orystalUxed  alkaloid  obtainea  by  digesting 
the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  in  ether,  and 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  It  was 
at  fust  supposed  to  be  the  narcotic  principle 
of  opium,  but  this  has  since  been  shown  to 
reside  more  exclusively  in  morphia,  and 
narcotine  is  possessed  rather  of  stimulant 
qualities. 

HarootilliC  (niir-kd-tin'ikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  narcotine:  applied  to  an  acid  formed 
when  narcotine  is  heated  with  potash. 

Narcotisill  (nAiQEot-izmX  n.  Same  as  Nar- 
eotii. 

Narcotise  (ni&rlcot-Iz),  v.t  To  bring  under 
the  influence  of  a  narcotic ;  to  affect  with 
stupor. 

Naitl  (nttrdX  n.  [L.  nardtu,  from  Or.  nardo$, 
Heb.  Per.  nard,  nard.]  1.  A  plant,  same  as 
Spikenard.— 2.  An  unguent  prepared  from 
the  plant 

Nardine  (nftr'dlnl  a.  Pertaining  to  nard ; 
having  the  qualities  of  spikenard. 

NardOO  (n&r-dOO.  n.  The  native  Australian 
name  of  the  MartiUa  nuicnnnu^  an  acotyle- 
donotts  plant  of  the  nat  order  Marsileaceos, 
whose  spores  or  spore-cases  are  pounded  by 
the  natives,  and  made  into  bread  and  por- 
ridge. 

Nar<10Stacll3rB(nftr-dos'ta-ki8).n.  [Or.  nar- 
do«,  nard,  and  stachyi,  a  spike.  ]  Spikenard, 
a  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Valerianaoe». 
The  Nardaatachyt  Jatamansi  is  considered 
to  be  the  true  spikenard  of  the  ancients,  and 
is  valued  in  India  not  only  for  its  aromatic 
scent,  but  also  as  a  remedy  in  hysteria  and 
epilepsy.    See  Spikbnabd. 

Nardus  (n&r'dus),  n.  (See  Nard.]  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Oraminecs  and 
tribe  Agrostideie.  The  N.  itrieta,  or  mat- 
grass,  is  a  British  plant  growing  abundantly 
in  moors  and  heaths,  and  flowering  in  July. 
SeeMATORAsa 

Naret  (n&r),  n.  [L.  narii,  the  nostra]  A 
nostriL 

Tb«re  is  a  MachUTelian  plot. 

TbouKh  every  narr  olfact  h  not.       Hudiirms. 

NargHile,  Nargileh  (nir'gi-le).  n.  [Persian 
ana  Turkish  name.]  A  kind  of  tobacco-pipe 


or  smoking  apparatus  used  bv  the  Turks 
and  others,  in  which  the  smoke  is  passed 
Uirough  water.  Spelled  also  Hargue  and 
NaryaL 

A  Turkish  oflker . . .  was  seen  couched  on  a  dhran 
making  belieTC  to  puff  at  a  narghiU.     Thaekerny. 

NargU  ^niUr'gilX  n.  The  name  in  southern 
Hindustan  for  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Siia^ 
tnondi. 

Narica  (nar'i-ka),  n.    Same  as  Quatf^. 

Narlfonn  (nari-formX  a.  (L-  nari$,  the 
nostril,  and /ormo,  shape.]  Formed  Uke  the 
nose;  nose-shaped. 

Narlne  (narin),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
nostrils. 

NarraUot  (nai^a-blX  a.  [L.  narrabUii,  from 
narro.  See  Narratb.)  Capable  of  being 
related,  told,  or  narrated.    Cockeram, 

Narrate  (nar-r&f),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tutrrated; 
ppr.  narraUna.  [L.  narro,  namUum,  to 
relate,  to  make  known,  tor  gnarro,  from 
root  ^na,  seen  also  in  K  know.  Comp.marus, 
knowing.]  To  tell,  rehearse,  or  recite,  as  a 
stoiy;  to  relate  the  particulars  or  incidents 
of;  to  relate  in  speech  or  writing. 

I  may  aptly  narrate  the  apologue.     Sir  E.  Coke. 

When  I  have  least  to  narraU—\a  speak  in  the 
Scottish  phrase— I  am  most  diverting.    RicMardxon. 

[This  verb  was  at  one  time  considered  a 
Scotticism,  apparently  for  no  very  good 
reason.  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall  points  out 
that  it  was  recognized  as  English  by  Bishop 
Lloyd  as  early  as  1668;  also  that  it  was  stig- 
matized as  an  'abominable  verb'  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  as  late  as  1818.] 
Narration  (nar-r&'shonX  n.  [L.  narratio, 
narrationiit  a  narration.    See  Narratk] 

1.  The  act  of  narrating,  or  of  relating  the 
particulars  of  an  event— 2.  That  which  Is 
related;  story;  history;  the  relation  In  words 
or  writing  of  the  particulars  of  anv  trans- 
action or  event,  or  of  any  series  of  transac- 
tions or  events. 

Homer  introduces  the  best  Instructions,  In  the 
midst  of  the  plainest  Mamuions.         W.  Broowtt. 

3.  In  rhet  that  part  of  a  discourse  which 
recites  Uie  time,  manner,  or  consequences 
of  an  action,  or  simply  states  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  from  which  it  is 
intended  to  draw  conclusions.— Stn.  Re- 
cital, rehearsal  relation,  account,  narrative, 
story,  tale,  history. 

Narratiye  (nar'a-tiv),  a.  [L.  narro,  narro- 
turn,  to  relate.  See  Narrats.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  narration;  as,  narrative  sUlL— 2.  Apt 
or  inclined  to  relate  stories,  or  to  tell  par- 
ticulars of  events;  given  to  story-telUng. 
'Wise  through  time,  and  narrative  wiUi 
age.'    Pope.    (Rare  and  poeticaL] 

NarratiTe  (nar'a-tiv),  n.  L  That  which  is 
narrated;  a  continued  account  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  event  or  transaction,  or  series 
of  incidents;  a  relation  or  narration;  as,  your 
narrative  is  extranely  interesting. 

By  this  MarraUve  yen  now  understand  the  state  of 
the  question.  Akvm. 

—Narrative  qfa  deed,  in  Seote  law,  that  part 
of  a  deed  which  describes  the  grantor,  and 
the  person  in  whose  favour  the  deed  is 
granted,  and  states  the  cause  of  granting. 
—Account,  Narrative,  Recital  See  under 
Account.— 2.  A  particular  style  of  composi- 
tion; as,  he  is  verv  skilful  in  narrative. 

Narratively  (narOs-tiv-ll).  adv.  In  a  nar- 
rative manner;  by  way  of  narration,  story, 
or  redtaL    Aiflife. 

Narrator  (nar-rafteXn^  One  that  narrates; 
one  that  relates  a  series  of  events  or  trans- 
actions. 'Anormtorofothermen'sopinions.' 
MountagiL 

I  had  smoothed  over  matters  more  than  became  a 
laithful  narrator.  Lard  t^ytton. 

Narratory  (nar'a-to-ril  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  or  consisting  of  a  narration;  giv- 
ing an  account  of  events.    SoweU. 

Narre.t    Nearer. 

To  kerke  the  narre,  from  God  more  brre. 
Has  bene  an  old  sayd  sawe.  Sfenser. 

Vmitow  (nar'd),  a.  [A.  Sax.  nearu,  nearo, 
narrow,  also  troublesome  or  painful;  c<^. 
O.Sax.  naru,  Fris.  naar;  doubtful  if  con- 
nected with  n«ar.]  L  Of  little  breadth;  not 
wide  or  broad;  having  little  distance  from 
side  to  side.  'The  narrow  seas  that  part 
England  and  France.'    Shak. 

Strait  is  the  gate  and  Marrow  Is  the  way  whidi 
leadeth  unto  life.  Mat  vtt.  14. 

2.  Of  little  extent;  very  limited;  as,  a  nar- 
row space.  '  C!onflned  to  a  narrow  compass 
in  the  worid.'  Bp.  WUkine-Z.  Limited  as 
to  means;  straitened;  as,  narrow  drcum- 
stanoes;  norroii  fortune.— 4.  Contracted  in 


mind;  of  conflned  views  or  sentiments;  big- 
oted. 

The  greatest  understanding  is  narrow.  N.  Grew. 

b.  Covetous;  not  liberal  or  bountiful;  avari- 
cious ;  niggardly ;  as,  a  narrow  heart  '  A 
narrow  and  stinted  charity.'  Bp.  SnuU- 
ridge, 

TO  narrow  breasts  he  comes  all  wrapt  In  gain. 

S$r  P.  Stdn^. 

6L  Near;  within  a  small  distance;  henoe, 
barely  sufficient  to  avoid  evil,  danger,  or 
exposure. 

The  Lords,  by  a  narrow  majority,  .  .  .  adopted 
the  same  declaration.  Brotigfuum. 

7.  Close;  near;  accurate;  scrutinizing.  'Not 
alwavs  best  prepared  for  so  narrow  an  in- 
spection.'   Adaieoin. 

But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  waDc  round 
This  garden,  and  no  comer  leaTe  unroied. 

Miltm. 

—Narrow  gauge,  applied  to  railways  when 
the  rails  are  4  feet  8^  inches  apart  See 
Broad  Gauge  under  Broad.— i^arroio  is  fre- 
quently prefixed  to  words  with  which  it 
forms  compounds,  for  the  most  part  self- 
explanatory  ;  as,  narroto-bordered,  natrow- 
breasted,  narroto-edged,  narroto-leaved,  Ac. 

Narrow  (nar'dX  n.  A  strait;  a  narrow  pas- 
sase  through  a  mountain,  or  a  narrow  cnan- 
nel  of  water  between  one  sea  or  lake  and 
another;  a  sound;  any  contracted  part  of  a 
navigable  river;  also,  a  contracted  part  ef 
an  ocean  current;  as,  the  narrowe  of  the 
Oulf-stream  at  the  south  point  of  Florida. 
[It  is  usually  in  the  plural,  but  sometimes 
in  the  singular.] 

Narrow  (nar'dV  v.t  To  make  narrow  or 
contracted,  both  in  the  literal  and  flffura- 
Uve  senses  of  the  word.  '  At  the  Strslts  of 
Maffdlan  where  the  land  is  narrowed.*  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

One  science  (theology)  Is  Incomparably  abore  all 
the  rest,  where  it  is  not  by  corruption  narrowed 
Into  a  trade.  Lccke. 

Desuetude  does  contract  and  narrow  our  facul* 
ties.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Who.  bom  for  the  unirerse.  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

Goidsmith. 

Narrow  (nar'dX  v.i.  1.  To  become  narrow, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

Following  up 
The  river  as  it  nttrrow'd  to  tne  bUls.     Tennyson. 

2.  In  the  vMm/^,  not  to  take  ground 
enough  or  bear  out  sufficiently  to  the  one 
hand  or  the  other:  said  of  a  horsa 

Narrower  (nar'd-^r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  narrows  or  contracts. 

Narrowing  (nar'd-hig),  n.  The  part  of  a 
stocldns  which  is  narrowed. 

Narrowly  (nar'6-li).  adv.  In  a  narrow 
manner;  as,  (a)  with  little  breadth.  W) 
Sparingly,  (e)  Closely;  accurately;  with 
minute  scrutiny;  rigorously;  as,  to  look  or 
watch  narrou^y;  to  search  narrowly. 

a  man's  reput^on  draws  ejres  upon  him  that  will 
narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him.         Addison. 

(d)  Nearly;  within  a  litUe;  by  a  smaU  dis- 
iance. 

Some  private  vessels  took  one  of  the  Aquapulco 
ships  ana  very  w«irr»ap<y  missed  of  the  other.  &wifi. 

Narrow-minded  (nar'6-mlnd-ed).  a.  Of 
conflned  views  or  sentiments;  bigoted;  Uli- 
beraL 

Narrow-mindedneM  (nar'd-mlnd-ed-nesX 
n.    The  quality  of  being  narrow-minded. 

Narrowness  (nar'6-nes).  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  narrow;  as,  (a)  smallness 
of  breadth  or  distance  from  siae  to  side. 
*J\rarrotcne«t  of  streets.'  BwrUm.  (6)  Small- 
ness of  extent  or  scope;  contractedness. 
'The  narrownem  of  human  attainments.' 
QUvKvUle.  (e)  Smallness  of  estate  or  means 
of  living;  straitened  condition;  poverty. 
*  Suit  the  narroiwntu  of  thy  fortune.  SoutL 
(d)  Penuriousness;  covetousness.  (e)  Dli- 
oerality;  want  of  generous,  enlarged,  or 
charitable  views,  sentiments^  or  sympathies; 
as,  narrowneet  of  mind  or  views. 

Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite 
Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by 
Drew  in  the  expression  or  an  eye. 

Where  God  and  Nature  met  in  light.  Tennyson. 

Narrow-sonled  (nar'6-s61d),  a.  illiberal; 
void  of  generosity. 

Nartheanm  (nftr-thS'si-umX  n.  [From  Or. 
narthix,  a  hoUow-stemmed  plant  of  the 
genus  Ferula.]  A  genus  of  small  rush-like 
plants  found  on  turfy  bogs,  nat  order  Jun- 
cacen.  Only  one  species,  N.  osgifraaum,  or 
bog-asphodel,  is  indigenous  to  Britain. 

Nartbez  (nUr'theksX  n.  [Or.  narthix  (see 
aboveX  probably  from  its  shape.]  L  In  arch. 
part  of  a  church:  (a)  in  ancient  times,  (1)  the 
name  of  an  inclosed  space  in  the  ancient 


Fftte.  Wr,  fat,  fftll;       mh,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  mOve;      tflbe.  tub.  boll;       oil,  pound;       U,  So.  abwne;     f,  8c.  iey. 


■  wllbaut  th*  ohurcfa. 


modem  chnntMt, 

--  th*  wind*  bnadtb  ot  the  ebnrch.  Ill 
the  bnadtb  of  tha  lUTai  — t.  A  gmu  of 


plub,  heloBgliig  to  ttaa  uL  oi 
lifani.  from  tlu  jr.  ^iWftiila 


uot  the 

of  DDBUiiarca  u  danniL 

Harv&t  a.  >nil  adv.  Nurov:  dwtowIi'. 
Karwhftl,  Marwal  <>ib^h>i,  nui'n]),  n. 
(Dan.  norftml.  ImL  wUVnir,  The  MCODd 
—- rt  li  Mnlnlmt  to  B.  lakaU,  the  flnE  li 
dtmbtAil  ottebL  IceL  luf,  ndr,  meuii  t. 
'ml  mnj  bKTO  ' 


^dMibSil  oitebL     1 
aaaiai  ttom  id  ooIm 


MUMaqr  (u^sn^l),  n.  [See  below  ]  Ori- 
gin, begliiuiig.or  piDdDcUon.  'ThB  n 

or  geDcntloQ  of  uihigL'    Dr.  B.  M< 

irueent<iiu^iit),a.  [Liia. 


dit  Dr  to  mn ;  iit^timing  davelo[iia«nt: 
nulag  lato  Ddng.  •NatenU  ptMlona  uid 
uriaHn.'     B*rttIey.—I/iutnit  itnc^    In 


B*rttIey.—I/iutnit  itnc^ 
.  the  act  of  belnB  prodnoed 
1;  wheD  Joat  Uberaled  fiwn  conili 


dum.  In  the   act  at   b 


HuabaRT  (nb'be-ri),  n.    [Bp.  n{q>rr«, 
medUr  and  iiaiebenT-tTeA.  Iniid  L.  nunrt 

Jiu,  a  medlar,    For  ilii  .  . ,— 

H  ipnrloai  Eii|Uih  fonn  comp. 
atuHunjf.Jta)   ThBlrult  ol  4cAn«  u^^^^.., 
Dat.  order  Sapotacefo.      Tt  Is  aa  large  aa 
qnlnce,  of  a  rich  yellow    - —  — '  -  — 


>.  oorfterry. 


MuSiwRy-lMA  (I 


tonad  fn  the  Dortham  aea^  BTerasliis  from 
UtotOfMtlDlenMh.  It  ha*  do  teeth  ei- 
oept  tiro  canine*  In  the  upper  jair,  which 
■re  aoiMtlDMi  dereloped  into  enonaoos  sto- 
jecUng  toaki.  thoogh  commonly  doIt  the 
oaa  OD  the  left  ilda  la  *o  derelinied,  being 
Mtalsfat,  aplial,  laperlna  to  *  patbt.  and  in 
loicUitrDmatolOfeeL  It malua excellent 
iToiT.  From  tlie  frequency  with  whlob  the 
narwhalappean  ai  baring  a  ainolehDm  it  hai 
obtdnwl  Uie  name  of  the  Bta-mieum,  Uni- 
eem-JUIi.  or  ITiUcom  WliaU.  It  yleldi  • 
food  deal  of  ralaable  oIL 

mULt    For  SeWa*.    Wm  not   Oumeer. 

iru.t  For  NtBiu.  Hai  not  -Fittled  1* 
mlahippe  that  not  nmedle.'    Spnuar. 

Itanl  Ai'ial).  a.  (Pr..rrom  Lnuui  the 
Doae.  BeeKosB.]    '  '^-■-■-i- 


■,  noiol  artery;  noMl  bonaft— 1.  Uttered 


Ihron^tli 


anch  aathoae  ol  ■«>  In  Bigllah.  -an. 
•OIL  ■•m.  In  li«neh,  and  oo  In  Por 
—Jlatai  fa— a.  In  tmal.  the  two  canuea 
which  conMltnte  the  Internal  part  ul  the 
noae.     Thar  uethe 


aovared  th 

dlaoH  In  (he  twelfth  ceatotr. 
BmbUs  (na-ailli),  n.  A  genni  of  monken, 
containing  the  cnriooi  Bomean  long-noaed 
raonkay  (s.  lanolui).  the  kahau  of  the  na- 
ttrea.    Called  alao  Pnbciat  Miminy.    See 

S«Mll^(ntiall-tI),n.    The  iUta  or  qna- 

Ilty  of  DelaB  uaeaL     'The  naiaUty  of  the 

llTttMtar.'    9irW.J<nut. 
H«aftltatlOII<nftal-li-i''ataonXn.   The  act 

at  nanlMng  or  uttering  with  a  aaaal  aoDud; 

aa.  Iha  nonifuation  ol  a  letter. 
VMlllnM'ial-IiXa.C  prat  App.  noaaluxf; 


HllMM'ial-Ii 
IT.  nanwfrtag. 
and  of  •  letter 


-KToln 


laleoukd;  toapaakthroiigh 


HUftllr  (ni'aall).  wle 
by  or  tfaroiuh  thenoa 
iMMlfnanaU  k     . 


MuelwRy-lMA  (nti'be-rl  ball,  n.     Anln- 
aectiToroDB  and  trolt-aaUng  bat  of  the  inb- 

CHlled  hi  the  Wat 

voorlte  food  being 
the  fruit  of  the 
naaebeny  (jleltrai 

Hub  (naahX  a. 
Chilly :  alio,  Btin  -. 
flmii  baid.  HaSi- 
umU.  (ProTlnclal 
EngUah.] 

Hun-nb  (caib'' 

SbX  n.     Iiuolent 
li;    Impertinent 
.n.^^1.  chatier.       Sir    W. 

ScoU.    [Hootch.] 


MulCOmonStlni'il-kor-aaiXa.  [L  nu 
nou,  and  comu,  horn.  ]  Hiring  a  hi 
growing  on  the  note. 


<ni'i|. 


IL  ti 


and/Drma,  ahape.l  Shaped  like  a  note. 

NnwlKblll  (na-iO-l&'bf-alX  a.  (L  xnnu, 
the  note,  and  iabivm.  the  Up.]  Relating 
to  Iha  noie  and  Up ;  u.  tha  niuolaMal  line. 

MnaopalAtal,  Kuopnlnlliie  (na-io-pai'a- 
tal,  nJHa-paf a-lia).  a.     Of  or  pertalr'—  — 

tba  noae  and  palatai  ar   "■ 

aperture,  the  rvxaopafatit 

KMtUjr - 

have  nattHii;  lo  ipuk  noMilin  '  "SordldiV 
and  tuutJIk  haUtei-  SealM. 
KuUmu  (naa^-ne*).  n.  The  qnall^  ot 
being  naitv  or  what  li  naaty:  (a)  mthlnem: 
dirtineai; dlth,  'TbeiHuIuKuofthebaaMly 
maltitnde.'    Sit  J.  Hayvard. 


inoeCtneaof  PbiutuiaDdArlitophani 

HhnurtlOIl  (naa-ttr'ihon),  n.  Tha  Indian 
orea*  {Tnpaeium  nqfui^    See  onder  Nas. 

Huluttliim  (nas-l«i'ahl.nm),  n.  [t.  tuuui, 
the  note,  and  torgtiec,  tartv^m,  to  twlat, 
became  Uie  acridity  of  the  imell  ol  N.  aji- 
eina^  dlBtorta  the  noae.  ]  A  genui  of 
annnal  and  perennial  hart*.  chlFflyaquaUi:*. 
nat  Older  Crudfene.  There  are  two  or  three 

hleh  ttle  moat  tinportant 

tar-crcaa  (Jf.  oJieinaltY 
Dlet^  clear  ditchea,  and 
ban  a  modenlaly  pnn- 

and  raluei  la  medlclni  

bntlo  qualitiea.  Naitartlom  is  also  the  pop- 
ular name  glren  to  the  Tropavluvt  mofua  or 
Indian  creai,  an  Amertcan  annual  with  pun. 

l£rtr(n«B'tl),«,    [0.  E.  noatv.  froi 
nected  with   A    Sai.   Awk.  lolt 
(whence  mth). 
diitr "- 


dirty,  8*.  nattug,  a 
1.  Filthy:  dirty:  laul 
ing  low  OTBT  the  naaty  it; 


NATATOBUL 

Hmu*  (ni'aa-a}.  a.  IL  muul,  a  neaa.)  A 
genua  of  Bonth  Amerioan  plantigrade  Uam- 
malia  of  the  order  Uraldn,  but  bearing 
much  leaembUnce  to  the  Viferridai,  dia- 
tlngulahed  by  the  elongation  and  upward 
carve  of  the  anout.  Tbey  climb  treea  In 
puraultofbirda,  and  borrow  at  the  foot  ol 

The  ooaU  or  coatlmondl  (.y.  rufa)  la  tba 

beat-known  apaclea.  Bee  COATT. 
Hmu*  (ni'anA  a.  Bee  Cltpius. 
Maantfl  (na'aat).  a.     [L.   natutnt.  large- 

noted,keen.amBlllDg.cTlilcaI,frDm  tuuiu.  Sia 
1    1.  Having  a  qolck  or  dellcar 


(ni'aat-nea),  n.  The  quality  ol 
uBiiig  nuuw;  acuteneaa  of  icent:  hence, 
nice  dlacemment 

Mntl    Not.    CAouorr. 

SUal  (ni'tal),  a.  [L.  nalaltt.  from  mueor. 
to  be  oom.  ]  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
one'a  birth;  connected  with  or  dating  from 
one't  birth:  aa,  tuilal  day:  naui  place. 
•Themonaich'aiuKolhooi?  Prior.— ipn- 
aldlngover birth ornatlvity;  aa. nalol Jove. 

Nnt&Utlil,  MfttallUotU  (ni-tal-l'ahal.  na- 

._.  „_...._>  -    ..    — --((tiia,  f 


KnUI*  (nt'tali),  n.  pi.  CMrcnraitanoea  of  a 
person'*  naUvily:  natlTity.  'The  bleaaed 
---'- -•-  -"--iTanly  King."  FiUrOii^ry. 

of  ftdCDi  to  awim. 


NKtant  (nft'tant).  a. 


tally  or  acron 
alao  jToiaiit   "" 
NatUltH  (nt-tan'tiaX  •>-  f>'     IL 

nalon'it.ppr.otnalii.loawun.l  A: 
AraneldBoraplder^  which  " "- 


a  Held, 
CMtod 


halrine 


I  ol  thetf 


family  of 
and  are  envied  by  uie 


with  them  a  aupply  ol  Ar  for  their  retplra- 
tJon  1  the  water-apidera.  One  rair  tntai^ 
eatii^  apedea,  tha  Arnr^Mtaaqvitiae,  or 
diving  aplder,  not  odI;  employe  Ita  lilkan 
thread*  to  entangle  It*  ptey.  bat  toitna  with 
them  au  oval  bag  of  auch  cloaa  textara  that 
it  1*  iBiperrloa*  to  air  or  water. 

HntULtu(ni-lan'ihi-a}.iL}>(.  lUlgar'anarae 
fortheordarofmammalawhlcbinclndealhe 
dugonoa.  aauBlodoDt.  dolpblna  and  whale* 
(Slrenla,  Zeuglodontla,  and  Calacea). 

HatUlUy  (i£lant-li),  ode,      In  a  natant 


ktUlUy  (^lant-li),  ( 
manner;  iwUr—' — '-■  ' 
Hntatlon  (na 


.    SeeOaBRon- 


ngly. 
[L.   nototu, 

Hfttatoni  (n&-ta-l^r«i),iL']>l.  [lit!  awlm- 
man.  from  L.  iwla.  to  awim.]  An  order  ot 
Bwlminlng  blrda,  eorreaponding  to  the  Fal- 
mlpedea  ot  Cuvier,  chaiacteriaed  by  a  boal- 
ahaped  body,  ntually  by  a  long  neck,  abort 
lega  placed  behind  the  ceotja  of  gravity  ao 
aa  to  act  a*  iwddlea.  loea  webbed  or  nmted 
by  a  membrane  to  a  greater  or  la**  extent, 
cloae  oily  plumage  to  protect  them  from 
■ndden  ndnctloni  ol  tarapentnre  from  Iha 
water,  hi  which  they  moa^y  live  and  obtain 
their  food,    Tha  young  are  able  to  awtro 

ment  they  ate  Ubetatad  from  the  ihalL  the 
Natatona  are  dlilded  Into  tonr  familtea— 
£nnpeniul(e,  hKloding  the  peugulMauki, 
guillemola,  dlvera,  auanebe*;  Lmeiven- 
nala,  comprtelng  the  goila,  tema.  and  pe- 
trela;  roCtpolmatce  or  SUgMtpiia.  Iha 
pellcana.  cormorant*,  ganneta,  tilgate.Urda, 
dartera,  and  othera;  LafmlitTMlni,  the 
dacka.  gecie,  awana.  and  namingoea. 
MBitaitoml  (na-ta-te'rl-al),  a.  Swimming  or 
adapted  to  swimming:  alemj  applied  Ui  auch 
bird*  Bi  hBbilaally Hvo  upon  lie  water. 


oh,  ekaln:      cb.  Be,  lock;      g,  fro;      J,  ^b;      b,  Pr.  ton;      ng.  dnn; 
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Natatory  (n&'ta-to-riX  a.  Bnabling  to  twixn ; 
adapted  for  the  purpoM  of  swimming ;  as, 
natatory  orgaxa. 

Natch  (nAch).  n.  [O.Fr.  nadte.  It  natiea^ 
from  L.  fuUtt.  the  rump.]  The  part  of  an  ox 
between  the  loins,  near  the  rnrnp.— i^ateA- 
bone,  ttie  rump-bone  or  aitchbona 

Nates  (n&'tiz).  n.  pi    [L]    Thebnttocks. 

NatlileM,t  Nathalent  (niTaaes,  n&THd. 

les).  ado.  [A.  Sax.  ndtAMM— nd,  fA]/,  Um, 
not  the  less,  lit  not  by  that  or  on  that  ac- 
connt  less.]    Nevertheless;  not  the  less; 

notwithstanding. 

The  torrid  dime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire: 
NathUss  he  so  endured.  MiUon. 

Nathmore^t  Nathemoret  (n&TH'mdr,  ni'- 
9Hd-mOrX  adv.  [A.  Sax.  n4,  ih^,  and  mart. 
See  Nathless.]  Not  the  more;  never  the 
more. 

But  nattumort  would  that  coraj^eous  swayne 

To  her  yeeld  passage  'f^inst  bis  lord  to  ga  SptHStr. 

Natloa  (natl-kaX  n.    [L.  nato,  to  swlm.Y   A 

SnuB  <n  gasteropodous  Mollusca.  in  which 
e  shell  is  globose  and  ventncose,  the 
operculum  shelly,  the  umbilicus  open,  with 
a  central  gibbous  ridge  or  prominence.  The 
species  are  numerous.    See  NATiciDiS. 

Natlddtt  (na-tis'i-de),  n.  vL  k  bunilv  of 
gasteropodous  molluscs,  charact^ixed  by  a 
globular  shell  of  few  whorls,  with  shortened 
spire,  the  outer  lip  acute,  and  pillar  often 
callous.  The  foot  is  very  large,  and  tiie 
mantle  hides  more  or  less  of  the  shelL 
Natica  is  the  type  genus. 

Nation  (n&'shonX  n.  (L.  natio,  from  naUu, 
bom,  fMWor^  to  be  bom.]  L  A  people  in- 
habiting  a  certain  extent  of  territory,  and 
united  by  common  political  institutlona — 
2.  An  aggregation  of  persons  of  the  same 
ethnological  family,  and  speaUnff  the  same 
or  a  cognate  language. —8.  A  division  of 
students  according  to  their  place  of  birth 
for  voting  purposes,  as  in  the  Universities 
of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  and  formerlv  in 
the  University  of  Paria  —4.  A  great  number; 
a  great  deal,  by  way  of  emphaiis. 

What  a  nrnticH  of  herbs  he  had  procured  to  mollify 
her  humour  1  Stenu. 

&t  Family.  Chaucer. —LavoqfnatumM.  Same 
as  International  Law.  See  under  Intkr- 
RATIONAL,  a. 

Nation  (ni'shon),  a.  Immense;  enormous. 
[Provincial  English  and  American.] 

Nation  (ni'shonX  adv.  Very;  extremely; 
as,  a  nation  long  way.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish and  American.] 

National  (na'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  nation;  common  to  a  whole  people  or 
race;  public;  general;  as^  national  cus- 
toms, language,  dress,  interests,  calamities, 
Ac, ;  the  writer  betrayed  a  strong  national 
bias;  the  candidate  showed  that  he  had 
national  and  not  merely  provincial  interests 
to  vindicate.  —  i^otiofuu  atr,  in  mtoie,  a 
popular  tune  peculiar  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  particular  nation;  specifically,  that 
tune  which  by  national  selection  or  consent 
is  usually  sung  or  played  on  certain  public 
occasions,  as  '  Ood  save  the  Queen '  in  Eng- 
land, 'Hail I  Columbia*  in  America,  the 
'Marseillaise'  in  France,  the  'Emperor's 
Hymn'  in  Austria,  Ac— National  Churdt, 
the  established  church  of  a  country  or  na- 
tion. In  England  the  national  church  is 
Protestant  and  Episcopalian,  the  sovereign 
being  the  head  and  supreme  governor;  In 
Scotland  the  national  church  is  Protestant 
and  Presbyterian.  The  sovereign  claims  to 
sit  by  a  commissioner  as  head  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  supreme  church  court  —Jfa- 
tiontU  debit  the  sum  which  is  owing  by  a  gov- 
ernment to  individuals  who  have  advanced 
money  to  the  government  for  public  pur- 
poses, either  in  the  anticipation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  particular  branches  of  the  revenue, 
or  on  credit  of  the  general  power  which  the 
government  possesses  of  levving  the  sums 
necessary  to  pay  interest  for  we  money  bor- 
rowed or  to  repay  the  principaL— i^oKotioZ 
Ouard  t^f  France,  an  armed  organization  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  or  districts  for  local 
def  ence.differinff  mainly  from  the  militia  and 
volunteers  of  Britain  in  that  it  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  respective  municipalities  rather 
than  of  the  crown.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  communal  revolt  in  Paris  (1871)  Uie 
National  Assemblv  decreed  the  dissolution 
of  the  National  Guard.— J^ofumoi  »ehooU, 
schools  organised  and  supported  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  government 

Nallonallsm  (nrshon-al-izm),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  national;  nationality.— 2.  An 
idiom  or  phrase  peculiar  to  a  nation;  a 


national  trait  or  character.— 8.  In  Ireland, 
the  political  programme  of  the  party  that 
desires  more  or  less  complete  separation 
from  Great  Britain. 

Natlonalllt  (na'shon-al-ist).  n.  1.  In  theoL 
one  who  holds  to  the  election  of  nations  in 
oontradistinoti<m  to  that  of  individuala— 
2.  In  Ireland,  a  supporter  of  Nationalism. 

Nationality  (na-sbon-all-ti),  fi.  L  The  ag- 
gregate of  the  Qualities  that  distinguish  a 
nation;  national  character.— 2.  The  quaUty 
of  being  national  or  strongly  attacned  to 
one's  own  nation  or  countrymen. 

He  could  not  but  see  in  them  that  nati0namy 
^i^iich  I  betteve  no  liberal  Scotchman  will  deny. 

jtoswtU. 
8.  The  people  constituting  a  nation  as  deter- 
mined by  common  language  and  character ; 
a  nation;  a  race  of  people;  as,  I  do  not 
know  of  what  naUonaXity  he  is. 

For  some  years  past  few  phrases  have  been  so  often 
used  in  political  writings  as  that  of  'the  r^U  of 
HitHonaltiits,'  though  tnere  is  for  from  bein|f  any 
f^eneral  understandmfp  as  to  what  a  nationality  is,  or 
what  the  r^ts  claimed  for  it  are.     H.  S.  Edwardx. 

4.  Separate  existence  as  a  nation ;  national 
unity  and  integrity.  'Institutions  calculated 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  their  naUiai^ 
ality.'    H.  S.  Edwardt. 

Natumallie  (na'shon-al-bX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
nationalized;  ppt.nationaltxing.  1.  To  make 
national ;  as,  to  nationalize  an  institution. 
2.  To  give  Uie  character  and  habits  of  a 
nation  to,  or  the  peculiar  attachments  which 
belong  to  dtixdw  of  the  same  nation;  as, 
to  nationaUze  a  foreign  colony. 

Nationally  (na'shon-al-U),  adv.  In  a  na- 
tional manner  or  way :  with  regard  to  the 
nation;  as  a  whole  nation.  'The  Jews .  .  . 
being  nationally  espoused  to  God  by  cove- 
nant'   South. 

NatlonalneM  (na'shon-al-nesX  n.  State  of 
being  national    Johmon. 

Natlye(n&'tivXa.  [L.  natimis.  bom,  innate, 
natural,  native,  from  nateor,  natue,  to  be 
bom.]  Lt  Coming  into  existence  by  birth; 
having  an  origin;  bom. 

Anaximander's  opinion  is  that  the  gods  are  natrtft, 
rising  and  vanishing  again.  Cuttworth. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  one's 
birth,  or  wi^  the  i^lace  or  circumstances  of 
one's  birth;  as,  native  land;  native  language. 
&  Conferred  by  birth;  derived  from  orisJn; 
bom  with;  not  artificial  or  acquired;  as, 
native  simplicity,  graces  genius,  and  the 
like;  natural 

The  members,  retired  to  their  homes,  reassume 
the  nativ*  sedateneas  of  their  temper.  Sivifi. 

4.  Cognate;  congenial;  kindred.  'To  join 
like  Iftes  and  kiss  like  native  thinga '  Shak. 
[Bare.]— 5.  Connected  bv  birth;  resulting 
from  birth;  belonging  to  by  virtue  of  birth. 
'.Ere  her  native  king  shall  falter  under  foul 
rebellion's  arms.'  5M(Jk.  'Though  lam  no- 
tive  here,  and  to  the  manner  bom.'  Shak.— 
6.  Occurring  in  nature  pure  or  unmixed  with 
other  substances :  said  of  mineral  bodiea 

Silver  b  common  nativt,  and  also  In  combination 
with  sulphur,  &c.  Dana. 

NatlTO  (n&'tivX  n.  1.  One  bora  in  a  place  or 
country;  a  person  or  thing  which  derives  its 
origin  from  a  place  or  country.— 2.  t  Natural 
source;  origin. 

The  accusation.    .    .    . 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.  Shak. 


[Some  modem  editions  read  here  motive.\ 
&  An  oyster  raised  in  an  artificial  bed.  Such 
oysters  are  considered  far  superior  to  those 
dredged  from  the  natural  beda  The  name 
would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  to  the 
latter. 

Natively  ( ni'tiv-UX  odv.    By  birth ;  natu- 
rally; ori^nally. 

We  wear  hair  whkh  b  not  MoMirAr  our  own. 

y/r.  Tuyior. 

Natlveneil  (n&'tiv-nesX  ti.    State  of  being 

native  or  produced  by  nature. 
Natlflnn  (n&'tiv-izm),n.    The  diq>osition 

to  favour  those  of  native  birth  in  nreference 

to  those  of  foreign  origin.  Ooodriek.  [Eecent 

American.] 
Nativity  (na-tivl-ti).  n.    l.  A  coming  into 

life  or  the  world;  mrtlL—The  nativity,  the 

birth  of  Christ 

Atmj  mmiMfy 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes.   SMaJt. 

2.  The  circumstances  attending  birth,  as 
time,  place,  and  manner. 

They  tay  there  b  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either 
in  nattvUy,  chance,  or  death.  Shak. 

Thy  birth  and  thy  uattvity  b  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Exek.  «vl  %. 

8.  A  picture  representing  the  birth  of  Christ. 

i.  In  aetroL  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the  hea- 


vens, particularly  of  the  twelve  houses,  at 
the  moment  when  a  person  was  bom,  and 
called  also  the  Horo$eope.—To  eatt  a  no- 
Hvitif  is  to  draw  out  a  scheme  of  the  hMtvens 
at  the  moment  of  birth,  and  calculi^  ac- 
cording to  rules  tl^e  future  influence  of  the 
predominant  stars. 

Natrtdlte  (n&'trollt),  n.  INairon  (which 
seeX  and  Gr.  lithoi,  a  stone.]  A  zeolite  of 
the  mesotyjM  group,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  great  quantl^  of  soda  it  containa 
It  occurs  in  trap-rocks,  and  consists  of  4S 
silica,  26  alumina,  16  soda,  and  10  water. 
Iron  natrolUe  has  one-fourth  of  the  alumina 
replaced  bv  iron. 

Natron  (n&'tron),  n.  [Fr. and  Bp.natron,  from 
Ar.  natrun,  native  carbonate  of  soda :  same 
word  as  nitre.]  (NasCO,lOHsO.)  Native 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  mineral  alkali  It  is 
found  in  the  ashes  of  several  marine  plantiL 
in  some  lakes,  as  in  the  lakes  of  Egypt,  and 
in  some  mineral  springa  Called  also  Trono. 
Natter  (naf  «rX  v.i.  (Closely  alUed  to  Icel 
knetta,  to  grumble,  ynadda,  to  murmur.) 
To  chatter  peevishly.  (Obsolete  and  Scotch.] 
Nattexiaok,  Nattcutjadc  Toad  (naf 6r-jak, 
nat'dr-Jak  todX  n.  Bt\fo  ealamita,  a  spe- 
cies of  toad  abundant  in  various  parts  of 
England.  Its  colour  is  light  yellowish,  in- 
clining to  brown,  and  clouded  wiUi  dull 
olive,  and  It  has  a  bright  yellow  line  run- 
ning along  the  middle  of  the  back.  It  does 
not  iMtp  or  crawl  with  the  slow  pace  of  Uie 
common  toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like 
running,  whence  it  has  also  th^  jaaae  of 
Walking  Toad  or  Running  Toad.  It  has  a 
deep  and  hollow  voice,  which  may  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance. 

Nattes  (nat't^),  n.    (Fr.  natte,  a  mat,  a 

hassock;  Vmatta,  a 
mat,  by  the  change 
of  m  into  n:  comp. 
Fr.  nappe,  from  L 
inappa;  nejle,  from 
fnupUue,  Ac.]  A 
name  given  to  an 
ornament  used  in 
the  decoration  of 
surfaces  in  the 
architecture  of  the 
twelfth  century, 
from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  in- 
terlaced withs  of  matting. 
Nattily  (naf  i-li),  adv.  In  a  natty  manner ; 
spracely;  tidily.  [CoUoq.] 
Nattlness  (natl-nes).  n.  State  of  being 
natty  or  neat  [Colloq.] 
Nat^  (nat'i),  a.  (Perhaps  from  neat]  Neat; 
tidy;  nice:  spruce.  [Colloq.  1 
Natural  (nat'fi-ralX  a.  [O.Fr.  natural. 
Mod.  Fr.  naturel,  from  L.  naturalia,  from 
natura,  nature,  from  naaeor,  to  be  bom  or 
produced.  See  Nature.]  L  Pertaining  to 
nature;  produced  or  effected  by  nature;  not 
artificial,  acquired,  or  assumed;  determined 
by  nature;  conferred  bv  nature;  normal;  as, 
the  natural  growth  of  plants  or  animals: 
natural  strength  or  disposition;  the  natural 
heat  of  the  body ;  natural  colour ;  natural 
beauty.  'A  wretch  whose  natural  gifts 
were  poor.'  Shak.—^  In  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  nature;  according  to  the  stated 
course  of  things;  regulated  by  the  laws  which 
govern  events,  actions,  sentiments, dec. ;  hap- 
pening in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  with- 
out the  intervention  of  accident  or  vfolmice; 
as.  misery  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
crime;  a  natural  death.  'There  is  some- 
thing in  this  more  than  natural,*   Shak.— 

5.  Connected  with  or  relating  to  the  exist- 
ing system  of  things ;  treating  of  or  derived 
from  the  creation,  as  known  to  man,  or  the 
world  of  matter  and  mind;  belonging  to 
nature ;  as,  natural  philoso]^hy  or  history ; 
natural  religion  or  theology;  natural  lawa 

f  caD  tiiat  Ptatnral  religion  which  men  mii^ht  know 
...  by  the  mere  principles  of  reason,  improved  by 
consideration  and  exp^ence.  without  the  help  of 
revelation.  B/.  H^ilkint. 

4.  According  to  life  and  reality;  not  strained 
or  affected;  without  sffectation.artificiality, 
or  exaggeration;  trae  to  the  life. 

On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting; 
Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off*  he  was  acting. 

GotdsmOh. 

b.  Obedient  to  the  normal  impulses  of  na- 
ture; affectionate:  kind.  '  In  his  love  toward 
her  ever  most  kind  and  natural.'   Shak.— 

6.  Bom  out  of  wedlock ;  illegitimate ;  bas- 
tard; as.  a  natural  son.  —7.  Connected  bv 
the  ties  of  nature  or  of  consanguinity.  'A 
secret  and  villanous  contriver  against  me 
his  natural  brother.'    Shak.— S.  In  a  state 


Nattes,  Bayeux  Cathedral 


Fite,  fir.  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ii6te.  not  m6ve:       ti&be,  tub,  bfill;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abune;     S,  Sc.  f^. 


IL  lu  matt.  ■  URn  applied  to  >  toncUoo  or 
number  b«laiiKlns  to,  to  b«  t*l»n  in,  or  r»- 
fenwl  to  •ooi*  tj%ian  Id  vhlcb  tlw  bus  it 
1 :  u.  natural  niunbfln.  thoaa  cominflocfiig 
It  1;  natumJ  iluea.  cotlnei,  tt.,  tboM 
taksn  in  mru  whoaa  ridii  mre  L  —10.  Inimin^ 
(a)  ■  t*nn  appUMI  to  the  diatonic  or  nor- 
mal Kale  of  G.  (B«  BCAIA)  (h)  Applied 
to  «■  air  or  Diodolatlon  of  haimon;  wUcli 
nam  bj  eaiy  and  hdooUi  tiaiultloDB, 
Jiilangliig  gradnallT  or  but  IlEtla  into  nearhr 
rdalsdien.  (i:)Applied  tomiulopivdaced 
br  Uie  TolM,  a*  dliUDgnlalied  troro  iDrtra- 
maolal  buuIb.  (iQ  Applied  to  the  hanno- 
nloi  or  OTar4oDM  gi«aii  oSbjuifibratlDg 
body  am  and  abon  LU  original '* 


a^pUoi 
SeMin 


itsis 


kiilary,  orlglnill;  a  hiitotr  or  de- 

-*  — *iire  In  lb  widnt  aanie.  oom- 

■dsacM  ot  (a)  Uolom,  or 

iTlu  being*,  (hat  la,  Melgpir 

Mau:  <fr)  cSmutry:  (o)  pig/titt  — 
Tol  nuJOHptii  J  Wgeehgy  aDdmin; 
(,  inalddliw  palamtaltM'  or  tbe  Kkm 


iMKlonee 


of  looIofT  and  botany; 
"  ■— 'Jier rettrlclodto 


tlTatftoUui 

audit  bu  t 

dedgnata  the  iclEnL __. 

ITMunU  Ubmrtii.  Be*  Ijbuct.  —  JTMuroJ 
tUeaUm.  See  Osuoation.— ifolvral  or- 
^In  6o(.  an  Older  belooging  (0  the  natonJ 
HitMi  ot  BlmUealion,  In  sontiadlitlncUoD 
to  OM  Id  an  artUdal  uttem  derlied  tor 
Um  DMr*  eoDToaleiiea  of  the  itadenL  In 
ttia  ^itom  an  tlw  ornna  moat  be  taken 
Into  eonatdaralion.  and  (he  alllnlty  of  anr 
two  or  more  pUnU  aiU  be  detenolDed  by 
the  agnwmeal  or  dlugreenieDt  flrat  in  ths 
more  Important  orgau  and  then  In  the  leai 
important— A'aCuroliMraoTU,  In  la-a.  aucb 
M  «a  ara  fanned  by  the  Deity,  a^poied  to 


to  menWi  fTvro^  or  nutAenu 
JfatunU  MUctiou.  See  HtUf -.---. 
nBtnnl  (naCa-ral),  n.  1.  One  bom  wlthoi 
the  ouuf  powen  of  reaion  or  nnderatand' 
tng;  an  Idiot:  alooL  'Kamore  capabteot 
ruianlnc  than  a  perfect  naCuroL'  Loclu. 
1. 1 A naUie;  an  original  InhahllADt  'The 
Inhabltanta  ukI  noMroIt  of  the  placa.'  A  tp. 
^NM.— a.)  Agittof  Datnre;  nttnral  qniUly. 

(.  In  iaui<e,  a  character  marked  thos  b  (he 
mm  ot  which  la  to  make  a  iharpened  note  a 
Mmtbraa  lower,  and  a  dattened  one  a  »ml- 
loiMhi^r.    The  power 


„ u  Intended,  when  It  tatmi,  ai 

It  were,  part  of  a  new  alcnalnre. 
Hfttiinl-txirn  (nat^-raTbDni).  a     KitlTe 

In  a  conntn;  not  alien ;  aa,  nnfuroJ-hjm 

anbjecla.    Bltuktbmi. 
HatnnlMaiia(aaf(l-na-a*k).a.  laomam. 

preaerrlnc  pretty  cloaely  the  characterlatlca 

of  natm^objecte;  ai,  deilgned  In  a  nahiml- 

(na(1]-ral-lim\  n.  l.Mereitile 

L  In  UfoJ.  (a)  the  doctrine  (hat 

a  Boprune  belns  and  hii 


<1  from  obaerrlng  natoiewlthc 

tluaMolraTclationiDatDral -    " 

--  um  thia 


al  relMon.  Nat- 
coe^A  with  or- 


on  In  aocordauce  with  '     ■  ■ 

ont  the  lnterfar«i«e  of  any  iupernatural 

power,  and  that  eonwqnentty  tnera  la  no 

-" 'n  ptayer.  no  miraclei  or  reyelatlona. 

rt(natV-raI-lit),n,   l.fOneTened 


«h,Bcloeiti     g.poi     I,>lb: 


HatnntlliUo  {tiat'Q-ral-li("lk),  a 


baaed  on  naluisl  obiecti ;  aa,  a  nolurolutu 
(tyl*  of  ornamentation  In  architecture. 
MktnnUtyt  Cnat~il-ial'l-tlX  n.     The  ■tale 
of  bein^  natnraL 


■tate  of  being  natoraliied;  apedBcaUy.  In 
Caw,  the  act  cm  placing  an  alien  In  tiie  eon- 
dIUon  (that  I*,  lareattng  him  with  therighla 
andpHTlleni)of  anatnralnbleDt.  B/tbe 
Na(nrallia&in  Act  of  ISTO  an  alien  reatdent 
In  the  United  Kingdom  tor  a  term  ot  not 


■ItIiu  ertdence  ot  pai 

It    Thtl  certlOcate  ent 


lesee  (o  whti 

jBCt  I*  entitled. 
HatnnJlu  (na 
noluroiiBd;  pp 


particaUn  may  obtain 

entitle!  the  alien  to  all 

other  tlgfaCe.  pawen.  and  prlii- 
... .,(^j^  BrItUh  tub- 


mler  the  rlghta  and  prJTlIegea  of  a 
lobject  or  cltlaen  npon ;  to  adopt 
DaHOQ  or  atate,-  "  ''- • 


a  the  eicloalon  of  the  aupematoraL 

MKtimlU  (nafa  ral-i),  adv.    ! 

force  or  impulae  of  nature;  n 
habf t ;  ai,  ho  wu  nafurollii  el 


(e)  According  to  the  nanal  conne  of  tblnga ; 
aa,  the  eOeot  or  eonieqnence  noturallv  lol- 
lowa.  (d)  Spontaneoiuly ;  vithoat  art  or 
cnltlntlDiL 

NktonlMa  (ntfO-ral-nea)^  tk  lUe'uate 
otbelunatanl;<a}lhaatat«oflMingt^v*n 
or  prodiued  by  natme ;  aJ^  the  natwoiMm 
of  dealM.  <fr)  Contonnl^  to  natoi^  or  to 
troth  and  tmIIQ;  abaenea  of  aftfotallon; 
ai,  (he  nalwiaJniM  (<  a  paraon'a  behavlonr. 

Hatnn  (nitOrX  n.  [rr.,  from  L  noAira, 
from  (ha  item  of  hoCim  0ar  ^natn*),  ban, 
nvdnoed,  Inm  nw(  ma  or  gon.  *e*n  In 
K.  JlnaM,ean,  ten,  Hn;  Bkr.  jan.  to  produce: 
l>  Bima,  to  betoti  Or  gigtiimai,  to  be  bom 
[the  lart  twoMng  redqilioalwl  toimaXI 


(the 
l.In 


the  Cnator;  whatever 

loed    wlthoiX    utMrdel 
of  thinas 
w  world  of. 


orsaoa.  ai  moontalni,  aeaa.  rfrera.  woodi. 
JVi^'r  In  the  Bbitnct  Ei  Ihk  ttfrtgmlt  at  tha 

unuKd  uublUda  nt  cuia  bttnr  u  mnili  I'liui 
olUie  Idea  ol  ••nti.  u  Uuh  whl3i  alit  rttn 

I.  By  a  metonvmy  of  the  effect  loi  the  cania, 
Mtturt  la  nKd  f or  the  asent  creator,  author, 
prodocarol 

total  of  all 

celved  of  aa  a  ilnglo  ai 
In  Ihla  aanae  looietlmea 
natural  igmcy. 


S.  The  IntieiODt  qualltlea  ot  anything ;  the 
eeeenttal  quaUtlaa  or  attribntei  whidi  eon- 
atitute  It  wha(  1(  laaa  diatlnet  from  otbera; 
aa,  the  nan»v  ot  the  eoul ;  hanum  nature; 
dlTtne  naCure;  the  nature  ot  a  ofrcto  or  an 
angle.  When  we  apeak  of  the  tiatun  of 
man  we  nndenttnd  the  peculiar  coiutltu- 
of  hla  body  or  mind,  or  (he  qiiaUUea 


Amperament  of  hi 
affectioniM  hli  mind,  hli  natural  npetlto^ 
paailan*,  dlapoeltlon,  or  temper.  Hence— 
*.  Dlapoaltlon  of  mind :  temper ;  Indli ' '  ' 
conatftatloa;  perKnal  character:  ni 
endowment*  oppoead  to  acquired ; 
Umea  applied  metonymlcally  to  the  r 


6.  Quality;  lort;  kind:  apeolea.    '  Of 


la  the  *u)f  you  follow.' 


a.  That  which  1*  confonned  to  natnie,  or  to 
truth  and  nallty.aadlitlngnlihed  from  that 
which  li  artlfldal,  torceiC  or  remote  from 
actual  eiperlence. 

—Ta  ge  Ou  wav  i)/  naCun,  (a  pajl  liu  dMt 


which  eipreu 

pbenomena  at  i 


the  order  olMerred  In  the 


»Bl[l.'Le1New[onbc.'udBlt  wuU^hL  Pt^. 

I  a  tcole  g/  natura,  (a)  naked  aa  when 
j'.nude.  (b)  In  lAaoL  In  a  lUte  of  iin : 
Bgenerated.— Oood  nature,  natural  fcood 
per  — /It  nuCura,  natural  bad  temper.— 


Laviifru 


iturat  law.  In  a 
*en**.  la  that  ten**  of  Juatlce  and  that  leel. 
ingol  rlgbtand  wrong  erperlenced  by  every 
human  being,  and  wKlcb  hai  been  emphati- 
cally dOKrtbedaa  a  law  written  by  the  lln- 

tb  IngipoD- 


«),».    A 


or  ci*ta  being  (hen  taken  tor  print- 
the  object  la  placed  between  a  plat* 
per  and  one  of  lead,  which  are  paated 
between  baaTy  roller*,  when  a  pertoct  Im- 
pnaaian  la  made  on  the  leaden  plate. 
MattulllD  (ai'tOr-iim}.  n.    In  med.  a  view 
which   attribute*   everything    to    natuio- 
I>iiiidK>i>n.    [Hare.] 
Hktiulst  (ni'tfir.|it),  n.    One  who  aicrtb** 
BTerythlng  to  nature.    Beyle:  Dungliton. 
K«tUTlt;t  (Dfc-tOr'l-tl).  n.     The  quality  or 
atate  of  being  produced  by  nature.    Sir  T. 

MktlulM  (nA'tflr.11), 


a  natnn  or  ipeclal  qualltlea  B.  Jonten. 
KmcIm  (nit'Ui-a).  n.  (Or.  nau,  a  ihlp. 
and  Utii,  to  Inoloae,  from  the  half  capaiue 
"  "  '  ■  ■  A  genu*  of  plant*,  nat 
ntaining  about  thlt^ 
pica]  Auaan'  " '- 


■peclH.natlTeaoltro^cal  Al 

niey  an  nearly  allied  to  Dnoarl*.  dlllering 
In  the  flowen  being  leailla  Theyaretreea 
or  ihrub^  with  uanaily  targe  aeaalle  or 
atalked  Icavee  and  globoae  bwd*  of  uaall 

HanJ!ni*»t  (n»trtl).  »■  IL  nanAw'um— 
nani.  aiblp,  and  ftntifro,  (o break.]  Ship- 
wreck. '  Guilty  of  the  ruin  and  (uWrOfW. 
and  peilibing  OTlnDnlte*ub]ect*.'  fiawn. 

W,  nig;    wh,  iiAig:    ah,  aiure.— See  Ret. 


XAUTBAGIATX 


f  Cm-Wji-MX  ■"■    To 

wnck.     LMgmc. 
Kumfoiul  (ii»'fra-«iu},  a.  [t-  nm^nmt. 

Bte  SA.VTRiaw.]  Cuuln^  lUpimck.  'Thmt 
tempeitDoiu.uidoft-flaitfra;oHj>u.'  Jer. 

SKOgbi  (natl  n.  [A.  Su.  nUI,  nd/it,  mors 
toll}  ndinU.  trom  iw.  tfas  n«g«Uve  pu- 
Ucld,  ud  dtMl,  augbt,  lUelf  &  compound 
(u«  Adqht^  It  meu^  lit,  not  or  uaTSr  > 
whit,  and  iu4  Is  tlig  ume  void  la  ■  itlll 
mora  ibbnTlated  foim.]  Nonght;  nothing. 
—Td  It  ol  naiigU,  to  lUght  dlBJrcgard,  or 


ttfn^X'^'^    Inm 


■*^^:^ 


rt  {DUX  «.     L  Worthlei.;  o(  no  ti 

lonnt     '  Tblnca  THiuiU  (Ud  thing! 
mL'  ffoOter.— Lt  Nmn^^t;!  badi  t 


mannerTCa)*  vlckcdiy;  ootrnptly.    (ii 
nnely ;  mlKhleniadr :   uld  of  chud 
utd  now  thg  onlr  uh  ot  ths  wonL 
Huchtllun  (n«fl-nea),  n.    l,ITbeitat« 
or  condition  of  behig  uoghtj;  wioludnsM; 
otU  priadplv  or  pnrpoiB. 


Kuu^tlyKiUttllX  adv.    MMtghtOr:  i 

IhtlSll^(n«tlXa.  [FromnaiwU.Il.Wai 
hH;  good  [or  naUkingi  bid. 

II  Wlcksdi  ooimpt. 


dnoni;  bad;  tot  <'T'>i>E,;  •■•  > 

,  ...DhUd^nmirA^oonduol  [Tluword 

l>  not  DOW  nwil  uotpi  In  thli  mum,  u  u>- 
bUhI  te  obUdra^  or  In  mock  oeiuiin.1- 
4t  Onflt;  udURMinUa.    "Tl«  •  Mtuutr 

nkatit  tn  ■■!■■  tn  *       Aah  ^ 


Iba  trd^t  or  jni>f»-moD«r  ICr  good*  ot 
panoni  bj  u*  ot  puHgs  otu  «  riTar. 


L  aMia.  ■  ihow  or  (pacttcla  npra- 
■M-ngni  — S.  Tlu  pUoa  wban  tneaa 
uowi  wan  aiblUtad 
ItKmiuiiUa(ii»'iiuii-lt),n.  [nomtha 
mliMnlc«»yatmw>UL]  ADiUrowlmide 
of  illrai  aiid  lead,  oocanlng  in  cntalul  oji- 

HUpUu-ComLtBa'pH-iu-tonn),  n.  In 
I>k|«M  tb*  Millwt  itifa  In  tbs  danlopmant 

feu  an  oral*  ■mtgnnmlad  bodr,  m  msdlaii 
m,  nd  thraapalnol  Umb^  ot  which  the 
fMlaiiia^tbaolbatwob&aniDaB.  Thb 
fOm  ol  the  oommon  indi-wateT  crclop*  wu 
damtbad  M I  dUtlsot  lamu  ODdcr  tin  Dime 
ol  NavflHit.  This  foRB  ii  ngerdad  m  tha 
pilmltlTe  [onn  ot  all  enutaoeani. 

aknropOmatar  (na-ro-pom'e-IAr),  n.     [Or. 
MWi,  a  ihlp.  nme.  Inclination,  metrtm^ 
nwamts)    Ad  uutnunent  tor  meaxini 
the  amoiuit  at  a  ihlp-i  bMt  or  i    "     " 
■tisa.    AdnHraiSnigth. 

■MIMOPT  (s»(1«>-pn.  n.  [Or.  m 
and  iti^.  Tlaw.)  TDaiTtoTpral 
ot  dliooveflng  ahlpB  er  land  at  ooi 


>MiaMO>l^diMn,    IL.bonQr.Miula, 
from  HOM,  a  il^I     Itin  liitiiiM.  betMe. 

^«dw-'       -  -       "    ■ 


HMIw«nt(wrtM-ant),  »■  AmbatanoewhSoh 
InnMKte  ln>'<hi.4tl.  v.i.  prat  A  pp.  notui- 


Indlnad  to  raject  from  the  •totnacb. 
■V  kavm  that  u  m  cook  fUd  dnH  E.   J/.  rUyntiitt. 
I  (n»-|ha-kt)t  «.t     L  To  loathe ;  to 


uX  s.  ExdUns  or  fitted 
>u  uuio  iiuucn:  laathioiDa:  dUgnitlng; 
nguded  with  Uthonencei  In  a  weaker 
eeni^  dlitaitetoL 


ir«iM(nudr(n«'ahiii-iix  < 

manner ;  loatluomelT ;  ■' 


at  being  ni 
loteiatln 


,  adt.   In  a  UMueon 
ittoUy^ 


. „  ihlchconalttaihlelljlnwlt- 

neulng  dancing  hj  proteidoDa]  perlDrmert 
called  nantcli-flrli. 
Huteh-glrl  rn«ch'E«r1),  n.    In  the  Bait 
Indlei,  one  who  peiloimi  In  a  oaDlchj  a 
native  danclng-gfrL 

hAiJ  EhoBBbaul  u  IT  tbcj  vcr  mMi^fX^rli. 
aAUttn  (ni'tUV  a.     Same  M  Ifautieal,  but 

obeolete  or  ooli  poetical. 
Kuitloal  (n*'tik4li  a.    [L.  nautiev*.  tram 

■hip.  Sea  NAtaL]  Fartalnli«  to  leamen 
or  naTjgatiani  ai.  tmuUeai  ilillli  a  naMiBil 
almapaa  See  KlMUikc.  — Nautical  dii- 
tanaa,  the  an  ot  a  rhumb  Una  Intercepted 
between  anj  two  placea. — Na^dicai  day. 
See  DAT,~Jf«itiMl  mill.  See  Milh.— Xo- 
vU,  SautieaL    See  Maval. 

MautfaMllr  (u'UkjiJX  «ii    '  "   ' 


pL  [WauWi 

mOj  01  ce^uliuiodona  nwUn 

lug   with  the  Ammonlttd* 

tanH}  the  order  Tetrabranchlata.  Tbewpti 

J  .V.  ....n . . A    ^  JJrfiUj 


ilj  air.     Bt  meani  ot 

KaeUorto  ndm.  BeecutotNanUIniandir 
BTtTnKABRAirCHiATA.— X.  AlooeepimJir 
name  wpUed  b>  the  aheUa  <d  leTena  dtf- 

which  bK^to  lalllu  Ila  •! 
nntue  ol  the  water  ii  the  p  . 
or  argonaut  (^ryfluvta  jtrpoX 
MART.  — S,  A  torm  ot  dlTlng-Ui 
reqnlrei  no  nnpendoD,  ilnklnB  ai 
brmeini  at  condenaed  air.— JtiHitiltMprB- 
ptUtr.  a  hydraulic  device  for  prapaulng 
■hlDa.  Water  i>  admitted  Into  a  watA- 
tight  compirtment  In  the  bottom  ot  the 
Tmel,  In  whIrA  ■■  a  horizontal  tDrUne- 
wheel  rotated  by  a  TerUoal  ghalt  Irom  tta 
engine.  The  rotation  ol  the  wheel  Impeli 
the  water  through  two  pipe!  ontwardlr  to 
each  ilda  olthe  Bhip,  where  It  eiciveithioiigb 
two  noulei  which  may  he  directed  elthar 
toward  the  bow  or  item  ol  the  TCNC' 
her  either  to  go  ahead  or  back,  u 

HsTaxlltin  (na-Ta]1-umi  n.     [L.  n 

•hip.]    A  dntj  on  certain  te 

their  lord'i  goodi  in  aili'- 
Nanl  (nAlalx  a.    JI^  n 

a  ihip;  cog.  Or   —  ~ 

roat  nu  for  tnu, 


meaning  ta  Biiat,  to  glide, 

iiting  of  ihlpaj  ai,  a  naval 

Pertuning  to  a  navy 


the  Onluemtidm.     Hm 

.._. irftholamll, „ 

Ortboceraa  (which  aaeX 


1(»J 
tant 


ortoihlpt;  ai,namJatoreB.— irofotqfbM-, 
one  belonging  to  tha  royal  nan;  In  the 
TInllcd  Btatea,  an  officer  who  anlita  tha 
cnitom-boQie  ooUeetor  Id  eidlectlng  the  ov- 
toDiion  bnportatloni.  —yatal  enwn,  amanc 
the  anoleni  Bomaua,  a  crown  adamed  wttfi 
tigurea  ot  prowi  of  ihlpi,  and  eonfarred 
either  on  a  naval  cammander  irtio  gained 
any  ilgnal  Tictory  or  on  the  one  wlw  tat 
boarded  an  enemy^  ihlp.  In  fter,  the  uanl 
crown  ta  tonned  with  tfie  iteme  and  •qnan 
ialli  ot  ihlpa  placed  alternately  iraon  Ibe 
circle  or  flnet-.Aranl,  .yauUaid.  JTsaol 
la  more  eapeclally  applied  to  what  pertatni 
toathlpDranavy,iucrew,  eqnipmeula,  taiy 
**—  *~  -  nautieat  to  what  pertabu  to  the 
art  ot  navigation. --SYN.Naatlcal, 


>!.  pL     Naval  a 


much  greiter  than  bad 
1^.'    Ctartndon, 


Knowledge  of  maa- 
■klll  or  enwrlenoa. 
g  madela  for  build- 
!».'  Sir  W.  PiltiM. 
,  o-    Pertaining  to 


t „_    kav^  ii  a  dim.  tram 

title  word,  and  niver  ti  pully  derived  trom 
It]  L  The  thick  piece  ot  timber  In  the 
centre  of  a  wheel  in  which  the  ipokei  are 
Inierted.  Called  alio  the  Hub  or  Bot.  -. 
S.tThenaveL  ' He  nnaeam'd him Iram  tha 
noM  to  tha  chapi.'  Shall. 
Mart  (niv),  n.  |Ut  iblp,  from  O.n.  now 
(Hod.  Fr.  n«f).  It  mm.  from  L  navii,  a 
_...      ™. J  It  hi  U   ■ 


ihtp.     The 
lengthwiie.  of 


inrcb.  extending  trom  the 

to  the  trauept,  or  to  the 

choir  or  chancel,  aococding  to  the  uatnre 

andeitentof  tbechuTcb;  Ihepi  " 


the  alilea.    See  Cathediai;  and  CaVKM. 

iraT»-lu]a  (nAVbCIL  K.  The  hole  bi  tbe 
centre  ot  a  gnn-tntck  tor  recelTing  the  end 
of  the  aile-ttM.     Admiral  AnvtJL 

HaT*l(ni'vlX«-  [A.  Sat.  fuiH  oii/et;  S. 
«•«■(.  Dan.  nosli;  IceL  iHUb.  O.  noM— 
navel ;  dim-  forma  from  wordt  dgnlfyiif 


nUe.  not  more;       ttbe,  tnb.  bBll; 


«.  abtme;      f,  Sc  Ky. 


*(r.  tlu  point  In  ft  ihleld  bstwcM 
bun  pouit  and  tha  feHe  point;  I 
(whli^>M> 

iraTtf'4mU(i>t'Tl-f«l),n.  Abi 
(op  oTttaB  otiliu  Of  k  hOfM. 
MddM. 


bllleal  eonL    Bw  Matbl. 


MIJMu),  gnwl-.  -, 

nteaBeATPlMit.wlthro , 

■od  ■  long  ncame  of  utuU  wUtlab  laiB*- 
wfamt  baU-tbapod  Sowtn. 

K»TBW(ni'Ta),ii  (FnnnO.lt,  ■Miaaii.fnni 
LL.  nopiaitf,  ■  dim.  oTL  lusiu.  ■  kind  of 
tonUp,  whooes  A.  Su.  nana,  ab.  lUiv,  ■>  tnr- 
■to.1  A  popalu  Mine  of  tbg  wild  tunilp 
(0inM<M  aamiMtlrtt).  II  li  inuniul  plant 
wlUia  taparing  root,  glauooiu  haartaluped 
IMITM,  and  l«n  pue-roUov  Bonn,  and 
frowi  In  comflflldL 

ATlenUr  (■u-TU'd-Ur).  a.  [t.  rmtimla, 
■  Uttis  >h<p,  from  mnif.  a  ihlp.]  B«latltig 
to  mall  iblii*  01  boat*:  thapMUkaabaat: 
CTmUfornt — The  noBUblsr  mhh  la  the  acfr 
pnold  bone  of  tbe  band  or  toot 

■kTlgaUll^  (aar't-ca-bU'l-tlX  &  TlH 
■tat*  or  oondltion  of  bdnf  naTlgable;  navi- 

MtTlCSU*  (oaTt^a-bl}.  a.     [L  tueVoMlH, 

from  navtao,  to  aall,  front  Tuvii,  a  ablPr] 
Capable  of  being  navlgaMd ;  alordlog  pa*- 
Mge  to  ihipe;  aa,  a  nanffobta  river. 


MAVlnbUnMt  (na*'^ga41-ne•\  n.  1 
esalftj  or  etaU  ol  being  uaTlgablOi  ni 

sabm&. 

ITATlgUdr  (nafl-ga-bllX  ode.    Id  a  nj 

lK^^^lTna*^-«aot),  n.     A  naTlgal 

Ila,lin!ta  (naTl*U),  et  pret  A  pp.  n 
fated;  Fpr.  nar^aUnp.  [L,  narlga,  ni 
^EuM,  from  luili,  a  ahip]    To  paM 


HaTlcate (nai^-sM), t-t    LTopaMorerin 

I  To  itaar,  direct,  or  manage  In  lalling;  ai, 
to  IHI*VBf  *  a  IblD. 

MkTlntfian  (naT-1-gi'dtonX  n  (L  nav^oUo. 
BM  SATTaanl    l.  The  act  of^naTlgaUngj 

dnctlag  iblpa  or  Teaaelii  fiwn  one  pUc* 
auotber.  Tba  masageiMBt  of  (be  nlu, 
ndder.  Ao.,  or  the  Toifcliig  of  tbeitalpgeo- 
BfalU,  tbongfa  Mamtlal  to  the  pracfioa  of 
narlgatloa.  belongi  nthar  to  wamanihlp. 
oarl^tloa  being  bhhv  enedallj  the  eit  of 
dltwIlBa  and  moanutag  tlM  eooiM  of  thlpa, 
tlia  meltiod  of  determining  the  poaltlon, 
Ae.,  b;  the  lawi  o(  gMmetrr,  or  by  aatro- 
nomleal  pilneiplM  aid  obMrtaUosa.  Narl- 
gatioa  toina  cbfaSr  npon  tonr  thing*,  two 
of  wbleb  being  glTan  or  known,"- '  — 


.  djOar*ne*_o[  ton^tode,  the 
iftheiiw^ 


liiMj  n«e*wary  la  redndng 
taken  BtieafoT  the  pnrpoa*  of  aaMTtalnina 
the  laUtode  and  lotwltude  of  the  ahip.  and 
the  Tarladon  of  the  coidum.  The  oonrai 
and  dMano*  an  aacstafaied  bj  nwaaa  of 
the  tof-Un*.  or  daad-nckonhig.  together 
■tth  A*  oorapaia.  Bj  mathaDuUa  (be 
'  '1e>  an  eonatrBded,  and  nde* 


LoiranTDI,  SilUia,  Aa)-4.  BUpa  In  g«a- 
anl:  flipping,  '  Thoa^  the  jtutj  <wwnt 
CDotoDnd  andnraUownaigatiHinp'Albat: 
[PDetloall— ^arU  naa^Btisn,  (ba  ailing 
or  Boating  In  the  air  bi  maaiM  of  balloon*. 
-Inland  nattfMm.  dw  paaalng  of  boat* 
or  na^  on  riTen,  lakca,  or  canals  In  the 
intarior  of  a  conntfr:  eonrajuoa  hj  boat* 
or  TiMtl*  lo  tlw  Intarior  of  a  wnntrr. 
KaTlgator  (navTgiMrh  n.     L  One  that 


navlgita*  or  nil* :  dileflr.  on*  who  diroot 
the  oniBB  of  a  ahlp,  or  one  who  1*  IklUol  li 
the  art  of  naiigatiau.— t  A  na**r:  a  nann 
■aid  to  haT*  been  orlglnatl;  given  to  th 
labottnrt  ••nplojsd  In  canal  making  or  In 
land  DaTlgatlon.  but  not  now  need. 

HaTlftMIU  (na-rlf  tt-iu\  a.  (L  iu<<f,  i 
ihlp,  aad  ami,  lo  boat.  ]  Capabla  of  DoaUsj 
•hlpa     BbiuU.    [Bare.] 

nrVTCnaT'lXn.  lAbbnr ' 

NavisATOit.  X. 
Matt  (ni'tl).  n.  lu  rr.  no™,  i. 
aahlpL     Bee  NlTlI.]    LtAlli 

:.  A  coUaotlie  term  (or  all  thi 
of  a  certain  daia  belonging  I 
a*,  the  nuTOUiaio  nary  c'  " 
eqiedallT,  the  whole  ol  Ihi 
iDoging  to 

eUablShm „ 

alleotJTe  bod;  of  ihlpa,  offlcen,  men,  (lore*, 


B*hlHI 


'•  of  anT  country,  Inclndlng  the 

jTofihlpa,  offlcen,  men,  (lore*, 

Ao. ,  Intandad  (or  naaln  war;  In  Qreat  Britain 
dlatlngnlahed  bj  the  title  of  Roral  Man. 


ibaUlntod 
natj,  and  tlDO*  IMO 
armsd  with  gun*  of  ani 


-jallbn,  either 
have  been  tub- 
itlMWd  n>r  UmMr  re***!*.  The  Iron-clad 
fleet,  the  moet  Important  dlvlalon  of  th* 
nBTT,  li  divided  Into  Br*  cUmm  aooording 

mode  of  Gonabnctlon.  The  goTeniment  of 
the  navT  la  vtated  In  a  board,  known  ai  the 
Board  cA  Admiralty,  the  nHmben  ot  which 


tlw  Heat*,  and  la  reeponalU 
eipUno;  til*  tAM  lord  ba*  tl 
of  the  dookyardi,  and  nparlnlondi  thi 
baUdlng  of  the  •hip*:  (ha  JoHiar  naaoi 
lonl  de£a  with  the  Tictualling  of  (he  Beata 
and  with  (he  traniport  depatdnent:  and 
the  eleit  lonl.  I*  aiwwenUe  tor  th*  ao- 
ooonta.  Undor  the  boerd  1*  a  Bnanclal 
worMaiT,  ohaoghig,  like  the  Bra  lord*,  with 
the  goferaownt  In  powar;  while  the  Sxed 
adminlatiBtlon  omdata  of  (wo  ptnaaotat 
laerMailo*  and  a  nanib*r  of  baad*  of  de- 
partownla  The  hlghait  nnk  hi  the  acdn 
•arrlce  U  (ha(  of  admiral,  of  which  (hare 
an  three  gradaUona  In  the  nary,  Yla  ad- 
mlnU,  •iae-admlnli,  and  rear-admiral*. 

2M  ADHnuL.)  The  oommand  of  each  ihlp 
Intnuted  toac^italnor  toaoomtnander, 
lecordtng  lo  the  die  of  the  ahlp.  Ttaaniry 
la  oompoHd  of  (wo  bodlea  of  men,  aeanien 
and  marine*  (••*  HamnrX  and  the  oBloei* 
nnder  who**  oommand  they  an  placed  an 
didded  Into  thra*  elaa***.  via.  oommla- 
■lonad,  warrant  and  pattj  offloefa. 

Havj-Ull  (nfc'iMa),  n.  L  A  bin  drawn  by 
ao  oftcar  of  the  royal  nary  for  hi*  pay,  As. 
1  AbUllianed  by  the  admiralty  In  paymeat 
ot  (ton*  tor  ihlp*  and  dookyarda 

M&Vtil  (na-1^%  iL  [Hind]  ATloarayia 
deputy:  anabob(*bleh  ■ea). 

HaWl  t  (nal),  n.  [For  an  au<  u  nwl  for  an 
•ul.  SeeNALL]  AnawL  ■  To  bore  (heir  ean 
(hnnrii  wltbanawl'    FniAnAy. 

Haj  iA\  •"<■  [Bqnlvalent  (o  ni  sp*.  (ha( 
la,  not  ever,  not  a(  all,  but  direotly  mita  the 
Soaadloatlau  Goal  and  Daa  n*l,  8w.  n^. 
DO.  notL  and  not  from  A.  fiax.  na,  no.  noL 


Hky  I  (nkX  a-l-    To  aay  naj-,  lo  refnae ;  lo 
Hvwaidt(nVw|rd).ia.  Tendency  lodanlaL 


__,..__ ii*i-B-rta'),n,  l.An 

Inhabitant  of  Naiantti— 1.  A  nuna  gtnn 
to  ctailM,  and  (o  the  eariy  eonrart*  to 
Chilitlanlty,  Id  ODn(empt,  Aota  nl*.  ft.— 
L  One  ol  a  aact  which  aroaa  at  the  end  ot 
the  flrat  centoiy.  during  Uie  aojooni  of  th* 
Chrlitlani  In  IVIla-  They  an  luppoaad  to 
h*<*  ntalned  a  Judalilsg  adhennoe  to  the 
Uoulo  law.  and  to  her*  held  a  low  opinion 
about  the  dlTlnl^  of  Oiriit. 

Kuailte  (naz'a-ril\  n.  A  Jaw  wbo  by  cor- 
— ■■  -ti  deyot«i  Unuelt  to  the 


KatarltMhlv  [na^a-iltahlpX  <t.    Theitale 

or  condition  ot  being  a  Na*arlt«,  ffoodrwA. 
Xanrltla  (na>«-rl('ikXa.    Fartalnliw  (o 

Naarttlim. 
Huultlam  (naf'a-rit-iEiii),  n.  The  tow*  or 

pnctlce  ot  the  Naxarltea 
llH«<nli\n.    CBee  Nias.  NOaal    A  pro- 

moDtotTDrhaadland ;  ai,  the  N<ae  id  Norway, 
He  (nth  adv.    [A.  Sax.  «,  no,  not;  awldab 

nread  nagaUte  particle;  comp,  loaL  n«,  nl, 

Ootb.  and  O.H-OT h(  L  na.  Or  ^l^■,  Skr.  no. 

I(  oMur*  In  nap.  no.  nor.  Ac)    Not;  nCTei. 


UMB  (n*p),  o.    [A.  Be 
probably  akin  (o  Dan. 
■(ral^  narrow,  •can(y  .    _.     .  ... . 

"-■■»  tide*  which  happen  In  (ha  m 


jpiwTto 


ona  'nK  iprlnn  and  dead  nao^' BoAe- 

■01-    (Ran.1 
K«ued(D«pt), B.     I«ft aground.    Aihlpia 

■aid  to  be  naaprd,  when  left  ngToand,  par- 

tlcolarly  on  (be  balgbt  of  a  iining-Ude,  en 

that  iha  will  not  Boat  till  (he  ntum  of  lb* 

neit  ipilng-Ude, 
V«KPoUtUl(n«^poI'l-twiXa.  [L.  SiapaHt, 

NaplA*  1    Belonglnc  to  Naplei  or  (o  lia  In- 


HMV0UtMl(n*-a-pol'l-tui}.n.  An  Inhabt 
tant  or  natln  ot  (he  dty  ot  Vaplee,  formally 
alao  ol  (ha  ktngdom  otNaplea 

llMQi-tlda  (Dlp'UdJ,  n.     Low  dda.    Sea 

Hear  (n*rV  a.  [A,  Saz.  nadrro,  ■*«,  nfro, 
Dompar.  in  nadA,  nigh,  near;  Ice).  nor.naiW. 


1  Cloaely  nlated  or  allied  by  blood. 


a.  Indmata;  united  In  clow  Ue*  of  aflec( 
or  conBdenea;  familiar;  aa,  a  near  friend 
1.  Attecdng  one**  Intereat  or  faellDg*;  too 
Ing:  coming  boDM  lo  OD*.  'ADattarof 
gnat  and  ih 


t.  ClD*e:  not  davUHng  froii 
modal;  obaerrant  ot  aqrle  or 

thing  copied;  UtaimL 


cli,altalB; 


chxA;      g,to;     ],Job:     h.  It.  ton;      iw.  iliv:     *B,  lAen;  (h,  (Aln;      w,  lelgi    wh,  wMg;    ih,  a«ar«,— Sai  K 
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0.  So  M  barely  to  escape  Injury,  danger,  or 
exposure:  close;  narrow;  as,  a  near  share; 
near  work.  '  Long  chases  and  near  escapes 
of  Tantia  Topee.'  W.  H.  Rut9eU.—7.  On 
the  left:  opposed  tov/,  in  ridhig  or  driving; 
as,  the  near  side;  the  near  fore -leg.— 
8,  Short ;  serving  to  bring  the  obiect  close. 
'Tow'rd  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest 
way.'  Ifilton.— 0.  Close;  narrow;  niggardly; 
parsimonious. 

A  fuar  and  hard,  and  hucking  chapman  shall 
never  buy  good  flesh.  Halts. 

Stn.  Nigh,  close,  adjacent,  proximate,  con- 
tiguons,  present,  ready,  intunate,  famiUar, 
dear. 

Naax  (ndr),  prep.  At  no  great  distance  from ; 
dose  to;  nigh. 

I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  tuar  thy  heart.    Shak, 

Naax  (nfirX  adv.  1.  Almost  at  hand,  within 
a  little ;  m  or  by  close  relation  or  alliance ; 
closely.  'They  will  go  near  to  think  their 
girdles  andgarters  to  be  bonds  and  shackles. ' 
Bacon.  'The  earl  of  Armagnac  near  knit  to 
Charles.'  S%aJk.— 2.Aaiitclose  tothewind: 
opposed  to  cf. 

VtHtX  (ndr),  v.t.  To  approach;  to  come  near; 
as,  the  ship  neared  the  land. 

Give  np  your  key 
Unto  that  lord  that  ntares  yon.        Htywood. 

Haar  (nerX  o.i.  To  approach;  to  draw  near. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  I 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared.      Coleridge. 

HaarctlO  (n6-&rk'tik),  a.  [Gr.  tmo*,  new,  and 
£.  arcA\c.\  One  of  the  six  regions  into 
which  zoologists  divide  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  based  on  their  characteristic  fauna 
or  collection  of  animal  life.  The  Nearctlc 
region  extends  throughout  America  down 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepea 
Naar-dwallar  (nfir'dwel-drX  n.  A  neigh- 
bour. 

We  may  chance 
Meet  some  of  our  near-dwellers  with  my  car. 

KeaU. 

Naar-hand  (nSr'handX  a.    Near;  ni«^ 

[Scotch.] 
NaAT-hand  (nSrOiandX  adv.    Near-at-hand; 

nearly;  almost;  closely;  intimately.    [Old 

English  and  Scotch.] 

The  entering  near-hand  into  the  manner  of  per* 
forroance  of  that  which  is  under  deliberation  hath 
overturned  the  opinion  of  the  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility.  Bacon. 

NaAT-laggad  (nSrlegd).  a.  Walking  with 
the  feet  so  near  each  other  Uiat  they  come 
in  contact    Shak. 

Naarly  (ndrOi),  adv.  So  as  to  be  near:  (a)  al- 
most ;  within  a  little;  at  no  great  distance; 
not  remotely.  (6)  Closely;  as,  two  persons 
nearlv  related  or  allied,     (e)  Intimately; 

Eressmgly;  with  a  close  relation  to  one's 
iterest  or  hi^piness. 

Nearly  it  now  concerns  us,  to  be  sure 

Of  our  omnipotence.  Milttn, 

(d)  In  a  parsimonious  or  niggardly  manner. 
Naamaas  (nfir'nesX  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  near  in  any  of  the  senses  of  the 
word;  aiL  (a)  dosenesi  in  time  or  place; 
small  distance. 

The  best  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  the  nearness,  or 
distance  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
original.  /V/c 

(6)  Closeness  of  relationahip.  (e)  Parsimony; 
closeness  in  expenses.    Bacon. 

NaAr-tlshtad  (ndr'slt^),  a.  Short-sighted; 
seeing  at  a  small  distance  only. 

Naar-ilglltadnaBB  (n&^sit-ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  ofDeing  nearsighted;  myopy. 

Naat  (n6tX  n.  [A.  Sax.  nBdt,  So.  ncmt,  IceL 
naut,  Sw.  not,  Dan.  ndd,  cattle,  an  ox;  from 
verbal  stem  IceL  n^ta,  A.  Sax.  nedtan,  to 
use,  to  enjov;  Goth,  ntdtan,  to  take.]  Cattle 
of  the  bovine  genus,  as  bulls,  oxen,  and 
cows:  commonlv  used  collectively,  though 
sometimes  applied  to  a  single  animaL  *  A 
neat  and  a  sheep  of  his  own.'    Tutaer. 

And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 
Are  aU  cafled  neat  Shmi. 

Here  thou  behold'st  thy  large  sledc  neat. 
Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat.  Herrick. 

—Neafe-fodt  oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the 
feet  of  neat 

Naat  (ndtk  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  ani- 
mals of  the  ox  kind;  as,  neat  cattle. 

Naat  (nitX  a.  [Fr.  net,  netU,  from  L.  nitidtu, 
shining,  from  tiiteo,  to  shine.]  L  Having 
everything  in  perfect  order ;  orderly ;  tidy ; 
trim;  as,  the  room  was  always  very  neat; 
nMt  in  one's  drees.— 2.  Free  from  what  is 
offensive,  unbecoming,  or  in  bad  taste:  pleas- 
ing with  simplicity;  nice.  'Sluttery  to  such 
neat  exoellence  opposed.'  iS^lr.  'What 
naat  repast  shall  feast  us.'   Mtttcn.-^  Ex- 


pressed in  few  and  well-chosen  words ;  free 
from  tawdriness  or  turgidity;  simply  ele- 
gant: chaste:  said  of  style.  '  Neat^  but  not 
florid;  easy,  and  yet  lively.'  Pope.— A.  Pure; 
unadulterated;  unmixed;  as,  netU  brandy. 

Tuns  of  sweet  old  wine,  along  the  wall. 
Neat  and  divine  diink.  Ch^man. 

h.  Complete  in  character,  skill,  Ac.;  exact; 
finished ;  adroit;  clever;  as,  a  neat  piece  of 
work;  a  neat  trick.  'By  thy  leave,  my  neat 
scoundrel'  B.  J(m8on.—6.  Clear  of  the  cask, 
case,wrapper,d«. ;  with  all  deductions  made; 
as,neae  weight  [In  this  sense  usually  written 
Net  or  Nett  ]  S yn.  Nice,  pure,  cleanly,  tidy, 
trim,  spruce,  smart 

Naat-handad  (netOiand-ed).  a.  Using  the 
hands  with  neatness;  clever  and  tidy;  deft; 
dexterous. 

Herbs,  and  other  countrytnesses. 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses.     Milton, 

Nor  is  he  (Bp.  Burnet)  a  neat-htu%ded  workman 
even  of  that  class.  Craik. 

Naathard  (n«tli«rd),  n.  A  person  who  has 
the  care  of  cattle;  a  cow-keeper.    Shak. 

Naat-houaat  (n^tlious),  n.  A  house  for  neat 
cattle:  a  cow-house.    Maeeinger. 

Naatl^t  (n6fi-fl),  v.t  To  render  neat 
Chapman. 

Naai-laiid(n£tlandX  n.  In  law,  land  let  out 
to  yeomanry.    CotoeU, 

Naatbr  (n6VU\  adv.  In  a  neat  manner: 
(a)  tidily,  'wearing  his  apparel  neatly.' 
Shak.  (b)  With  good  taste;  without  ta.w& 
ornaments ;  as,  a  lady  neatly  dressed. 
'Twelve  vast  French  romances  neatlv  gilt' 
Pope,  (e)  In  simple  and  elegant  style;  as, 
an  address  neatly  drawn  up. 

Naatnasa  (nef  nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  neat:  (a)  tidiness ;  as,  the  neatness 
of  a  garment  (o)  Freedom  from  useless  or 
tawdry  ornaments ;  chasteness;  simple  ele- 
ice;  as,  neatness  of  style;  neatness  of 


NaatraMt  (n§fres),  n.  A  female  who  takes 
care  of  neat  or  catUe.     Warner. 

Nab  (nebX  n.  rA.  Sax.  neb,  nebb,  face,  mouth, 
beak;  D.  mb,  Dan.  nceb,  Sw.  ndbb,  Icel.  nef, 
the  beak  of  a  bird,  a  nose;  closely  allied  to 
forms  with  initial  t.  as  D.  sneb,  Dan.  Sw. 
and  O.G.  snabel  (Mod.G.  sehnabel),  a  beak; 
comp.  £.  snipe.]  The  nose;  the  beak  of  a 
fowl ;  the  bUl ;  the  mouth  or  snout;  a  nib. 
*  How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  I ' 
Shak. 

Twa  unhidnr  red-coats  were  up  for  the  black.fish- 
ing  or  some  siccan  ploy,  for  the  net  o'  them's  never 
out  of  mischiet  Sir  H^.  Scott. 

NalMdla  (nd-b&Oi-aX  n.  A  genus  of  ento- 
mostraoous  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  or- 
der Phyllopoda.  and  containing  two  or  more 
interesting  British  species. 

Nab-nab  (neb'nebX  t».    See  Bablah. 

NabrlB  (neb'risX  n.  [Gr.]  A  fawn's  skin 
worn  as  a  part  of  the  dress  by  hunters  and 
others.  In  works  of  art  it  is  the  character- 
istic covering  of  Bacchus,  bacchanals,  fauns, 
and  satyrs. 

Nabnla  (neb^Q-laX  n.  pL  Nabnlaa  (neb'a-M). 
[L.  nebula,  a  cloud,  mist,  vapour;  closely 
allied  to  Or.  nephiU,  a  cloud,  mass  of 
clouds;  from  same  root  as  Icel.  n^,  mist, 
fog;  O.G.  nibul.  G.  nebel,  mist]  L  In  pathoL 
(a)  a  white  spot  or  a  slight  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  (b)  A  cloudy  appearance  in  the 
urine.  — 2.  In  astron.  the  name  given  to 
certain  celestial  objects  resembling  white 
clouds,  which  in  many  cases  when  observed 
throui^  telescopes  of  sufficient  power  have 
been  resolved  into  clusters  of  distinct  stars. 
As  more  and  more  powerful  telescopes  have 
been  employed,  the  number  of  resolvable 
nebulas  has  become  greater  and  greater,  and 
it  is  probable  that  many  nebulaBurresolvable 
at  present  may  yet  appear  to  be  star  clusters 
in  telescopes  more  powerful  than  those  now 
employed.  The  spectroscope  has,  however, 
shown  that  many  nebulas,  among  which  aro 
several  which  had  hitherto  appeared  to  be 
well -authenticated  dusters^  consist  of 
masses  of  incandescent  gas.  Nebuto  have 
been  claasifled  as  follows:— <a)  dusters  q/ 
stars  either  of  a  globular  or  irregular  form, 
in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  concen- 
tration. (b)Besolvahlenebuke,diSeiingttom 
clusters  in  having  no  visible  outlying 
branches,  (c)  JrreiMvahle  nebuhB,  of  ellip- 
tic, spiral,  annular,  and  irregular  forms. 
(d)  Planetary  n^ntke,  so  called  because 
they  sUghtly  resemble  in  appearance  Uie 
larger  i^anets.  («)  Nebulous  star,  a  bright 
star  often  seen  in  the  centre  of  a  circular 
nebulsk  or  two  bright  stars  associated  with 
a  double  nebula,  or  with  two  distinct  neb- 
ulai  near  each  other.  (/)  Irregular  e^^>uUB, 


which  are  unUke  all  other  forms  of  nebulae, 
and  seem  to  consist  of  fantastic  convolu- 
tions of  nebulous  matter.— 8.  In  her,  see 
Nbbult. 

Nabolar  (neb'&-16rX  a.  Pertaining  to  neb- 
ulas.—.ye&iUar  hypothesis,  a  celebrated  hy- 
pothesis which  supposes  that  the  bodies 
composing  the  solar  system  once  existed  in 
the  form  of  a  nebula;  that  tliis  had  a  revolu- 
tion on  its  own  axis  from  west  to  east;  Uiat 
the  temperaturo  gradually  diminishing,  and 
the  nebula  contracting  by  refrigeration,  the 
rotation  increased  in  rapidity,  and  zones  of 
nebulosity  wero  succesuvely  thrown  off  in 
consequence  of  the  centrifugal  force  over- 
powering the  central  attraction.  Iliese 
zones  being  condensed,  and  partaking  of  Uie 
primanr  rotation,  constituted  the  Janets, 
some  of  which  in  turn  tlurew  off  zones  which 
now  form  their  satellites.  The  main  body 
being  condensed  towards  the  cenU«  formed 
the  sun. 

Nabula,t  n.    A  small  cloud.    Chaucer. 

Nabula-moulding  (neb'ai-mdld''ingX  n. 
Same  as  Nebuly-moulding.    GwUt 

NabullSt  (neb'u-list),  n.  One  who  upholds 
the  nebular  hypothesis.    PtMe. 

Nabnloaa  (neb'Q-lds),  a.  Slisty;  cloudy; 
iottgy;  nebulous.    Derham. 

Nebmosity  (neb-Q-losl-tiX  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  nebulous  or  cloudy;  cloudiness; 
haziness.— 2.  In  astron.  the  faint  misty  ap- 
pearances surrounding  certain  stars;  the 
state  or  condition  of  eiosting  as  a  nebula. 

All  the  material  ingredients  of  the  earth  exited  in 
this  difiuse  neitUosi/y,  either  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
or  in  some  state  of  stili  greater  expansion.  Whewelt. 

NabnlOUS  (nel/u-lus),  a.  [L.  nebutosus,  from 
nebula,  a  cloud.]  1.  Cloudy;  hazy:  literally 
or  figuratively ;  as,  he  was  quite  in  a  nebu- 
lous  condition.— 2.  In  astron.  pertaining  to 
or  having  the  appearance  of  a  nebula;  neb» 
\«r.— Nebulous  star.  See  under  NEBULA. 
Nabulousnass  (nel/a-lus-nes).  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  nebulous;  cloudiness. 
'Many  spots  in  the  bri^test  moons,  and 
much  nehulousness  in  the  fairest  stars.  J^. 
Oauden. 

Nabuly  (neb'd-liX  a.  Covered  or  omamentetl 
with  wavy  lines:  used  chiefly  or  solely  in 

heraldry,  and  applied  to 

a  line  drawn  with  undu- 
lations like  the  wavy 
edges  of  clouds,  or  to  a 
shield  or  charge  divided 
by  several  such  lines 
drawn  across  it 
Nabuly  (neb'u-li),  n.  In 
her.  a  line  of  partition 
of  a  wavy  form.  See  the 
adjective. 

Nabuly -moulding  (neb'a-li-mOld-ingX  ^ 
In  areh.  an  ornament  in  Norman  architec- 
ture, the  edge  of  which  forms  an  undulat- 
ing or  waving  line,  and  which  is  introduced 
in  corbel-tables  and  arohivolts. 

Naoe,t  n.    A  niece;  a  cousin.    Giaucer. 

Naoessazlan  (ne-ses-sa'ri-anX  n.    See  Ns- 

CESSITARIAM. 

The  onlv  question  in  dispute  between  the  advo- 
cates of  pnilosophical  liberty  and  the  necessarians 
is  this,  wnether  volition  can  take  place  independently 
of  motive. 


'li'"  LJ' ' "' 


A  fess  nebuly. 


rV.  Betsham- 


Nacassarian  (ne-ses-sfi'ri-an),  a.  Relating 
to  necessarianism. 

Naoasaaztaiilsm  (ne-ses-sa'ri-an-izm),  n. 
The  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity;  the 
doctrine  that  the  detennination  of  the  will 
is  necessitated  by  the  influence  of  motives. 

Let  us  suppose  further,  that  we  do  not  know  more 
of  cause  ana  effect  than  a  certain  definite  order  of 
succession  amoni;  facts,  and  that  we  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  necMsity  ot  that  succession — and  hence 
of  necessary  laws — and  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  see 
what  escape  there  is  from  utter  materialism  and  ne- 
eessarianism.  Huxley. 

NaoaaaarUy  (ne'ses-sa-ri-liX  adiv.  In  a  ne- 
cessary manner;  by  necessity;  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  indis- 
pensably. 

The  church  is  not  of  such  a  nattire  as  would  nm*- 
setrily,  once  begun,  preserve  itself  for  ever. 

B(.  Pearson. 

NaoasHurlnass  (ne'ses-sa-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  necessary.    Johnson. 

Naoanaiy  (ne'ses-sa-ri),  a.  [From  L.  neces- 
sarius,  from  necesse,  necessary,  unavoidable 
—ne,  not,  and  cedo,  eessum,  to  jrield.  See 
Cede.]  I.  Such  as  must  be;  Uiat  cannot  be 
otherwise;  inevitable;  unavoidable. 

Death,  a  necessary  end, 
Wm  come  when  it  will  come.  ShaJt. 

In  asserting  that  the  human  m}nd  possesses,  in  its 
own  ideas,  an  element  of  necessary  and  universal 
truth,  not  derived  from  experience,  Kant  had  been 
anticipated  by  Price,  by  Cuthbert.  and  even  by 
Plato.  tf'hewea. 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f«ll;      m6,  met,  hte;       pfne,  pin;     ndte.  not,  m5ve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii«  8c.  abttne;     f,  8c.  f^. 


t.  iBdlranuble;  nanUti:  oasntlil:  U 
euDot  be  BbHnt  without  prsveutiDC  I 
porpou  Intendad;  u.  Air  li  ntotuary 


LctlDEfrom 
miDiUon  o1 


Til  oolr  mtitamry  Is  ba  gnod.  Sit 

S.  ActluE  tram  nccutity  or  Uu  khulatt 
. — ,_,i. .  _,.! oppoHd   to  } 


Htrnthi  which  u  .    _ 

~  'le  tnu.     Bea  Truth. 
I  AnrUitnjiai- 


nsceultailiii,  NacMtajlui  {ai-*eK\-ar- 
ri-M,  ne-setrf  rt-an).  n  One  who  milntiini 
thA  doclrtnfl  of  phlloiophEca]  aocfiuilj  in 
oppoalUon  to  the  freedom  ol  the  wUL 


MMSUltata  (ui-iM'l-tU),  at.pnt.App. 
nifUtUattd;  ppr.  meettilating.  (From  L 
lUHuilu,  neccHll]'.  Ses  NMtsSAKT.  1  l.Td 
nukcnaceutrjoi '"" "■'-  "- 


Btn,  To  Mmpel.  tola,  oblige,  coutnla, 

■•MMdUUOB  (Dt'UilH-ihoii),  n.  The 
ut  of  necealtatliw  or  making  necBuur;  the 
it«ta  of  being  made  DMUurji  compuliloD. 

HwMlltlad  (ne-iai'i-tedX  a.  ImiUleol 
want:  oeceMtoiu:  controlled  by  naceulty. 
Blali. 

HaceMltoiuCDS-Mi^ttuVa.  Exhibiting  ne- 
caultf  in  the  unH  of  indigence :  (d)  vny 
needjr  or  Indigent;  preued  with  pov«ty. 


circumituiced. 
MMMIltOluniMa  (Di-Hclt-iu-aeiX  n.    The 
•late  ol  being " ■- •- 


it— t.Inlinu(eiHi 


Ml  <nfrie^i-ti).  n.  (Pr.  mtatiU,  L 
nuunuu.  tram  «««.  onsToldiible  Bee 
NmsaAiT.)  L  Tho  sbU«  of  being  Dtott- 
mtr:  condition  demanding  that  »mathinir 
muit  be:  (a)  the  ible  nfbelag  unable  to 
be  otbecwlie;  unaioldablanew:  IneTitable- 
naii;  ai,  It  la  of  nteettity  that  a  thing 

It  !•  of  ni«(n(v  that  two  i^mttadictorr 
pmpoaltlona  cannot  both  be  true.  A)  The 
-* •  — '—  •— 'ipeniable  or  nqoldte; 


1.  ImalaUble  power:  compolalTc  force,  phr- 
lOcal  or  moral^  ai.  Oie  general  In  tbia  caw 

S,  In  law.  a  oonitnlnt  upon  the  will,  wfaereb)' 
A  penon  la  nived  to  do  that  which  hlajudir- 

1  diHUproTee.  and  which.  It  li  to  be 

omed.  Ui  wlU  (U  leK  to  Itaelf)  Konld 
L  A  man,  Uurefore.  la  ezcnaed  for 
act*  which  are  dona  thnnjrtiunarold- 


th.  Be  lock;      g,  go; 


detannbwtloo  of  the  will  b;  motlTe*,— 
Dodrlae  vf  tuaatitu,  the  doctrine  that  the 
ntel;  detennhtad  by  motlnain 

'  That  which  ti  nqultitd 


e.  Eitnme  ladigmca :  pinching  porei 
preulngoeftd,  '  Hwom  brother  Is  grim 
auity'  Siok. 


ttnmwhatltia-lloK 
re,  definition  4. —PAyfia 


— Limfeol  nretu 
conceived  dlffen 


diHonol.  not  atiolute. 
KMk  <nekX  n.    {A.  Bar  AtUMO,  the  neck; 

naiUe,'lcel.  hnatlri,  the  nape,  the  back  part 
of  the  head  i  0.  nafken,  the  neck.  Fnrther 
doubtful.]  L  The  p  "  ■ 
—  Jr  which  li  between 


animil'i  budjr  w 


all  other 


ol  Qio  neck  It 


d  In  n 


In  man  and  in  moat  qnadrupedi 
tnii  part  U  more  alender  than  Ibe  tnnk. 
i.  Any  part  correiponding  to  or  reaerabl- 
ing  tfw  neck  ol  anlmala  In  thingi  inani- 
mate; aa,  (a)  a  long  narrow  trat"  "  '  nd 
connecting  two  lalger  tncla ;  an  la ; 

(M  the  long  tlender  part  of  a  vi  a 

bottle  or  retort ;  {c)  that  pert  of  a, 

""ar  IntI 

head 


?r'^ml 


on  whtcb  H  the  0 

column,  in  anh.  the  part  wntcn  to 

connect  a  cBplUI  or  head  with  11  or 

ebatt:  that  part  which  Ilea  bel  he 

lowaat  moulding  of  the  caplul  ha 

highett  moulding  of  the  ahait—  '  a 

gnn.  that  part  which  Ilea  between  the 
muule-mouldinn  and  the  comlce-ring:  — 
To  lia  neck  and  A«Ii,  to  pnniih  by  lorcibl]' 
bringing  the  chin  and  kneea  ol  the  culprit 


idkeeptnethemin 


ilprft 

, ,.., i&at 

certain  time.  —  Jl^ck  ami  orey. 

Bee  under  Cnoe.—Nfdi  or  iioOiinff,  at  ar^ 
rlik.— j1  jiif  neck.  In  Scrip,  denotee  obatl- 

alter:  following  cloaaly;  on 'the  heeli  of. 
SAo*.;  Bonin.  — To  Swai  iht  ruck  of  on 
a/air,  (a)  to  deatroy  the  main  force  of:  to 
rata  or  dwtroy.  '  Brcati  lAe  rieelr  of  their 
own  cauae.'  MiUon.  (,b)  To  get  over  the 
wontpartof  itUng;  to  get  more  than  half 
through. 

—To  harden  tAe  neck,  to  grow  obatli 


le  ntterly ;  to  cruah  in  aubjecl 


ua  (nek-and-nek),  a.    Evej 
1:  uaed  partioularly  In  referen 


ICktM«f(nek 

le  neck  ot  cal 


ITectalto*  (nek'a-WX  n.     a  neckerchief. 
ITMk-bUld  (nekHiand),  n.    The  part  of  a 
•hirt  which  mrroand*  the  neck,  and  to 

K«CktM«f(nek'bCI),n.     The  coatae  Heab  of 
.u v.k,..., ,j..g,j„pf,ce,    ^Aa 

'  A  piece  of  linen 


HeekMl(nekl).a.  Having  •  neck:  generally 
naed  in  compodtlon,  aa  in  stlff-nntAl. 
Heekerdllaf  (nek'er^hif),  n.     A  kercUel 


inei,  or  other 
lecla  worn  on  the  neck. 
EfBddftMd  (nekllUtX  0 


BTing  ■  beck- 

...cklace.     "The 

hooded  and  the  rtecHaced  anake.'    Sir  W. 

M^tUnd  (neknand),  n.  A  neok  or  long 
tnolofland.     HakeioOl.    IRare.) 

Macklet  (neklet),  n.  A  imall  chain,  umally 
of  gold,  worn  roond  the  neck  for  anapend- 
Ing  a  locket  or  other  article  of  Jewelry. 


ITMk.numld,  Naok-liioiiLUlw  (nek'mfild, 
nek'mSId-iog),  n.  In  oreA.  a  amall  canvex 
moulding  aurronndlng  a  oolomn  at  the  Junc- 
tion ol  the  ahalt  and  upltal;  alao,  a  abniiar 
member  at  the  anion  of  a  HslAl  with  the 
pinnacle.    Bee  cnt  COLDHN. 

IlMk-or4loUllIlf  (nek'oT-nath-ing),a.  In- 
Tolving  great  riak ;  extremely  dangeKini : 
deipeiate;  aa,  a  mad  nMb-or-ne[Ain0  tretiL 

MMik-lS«M  (nak'pia),  n.    An  oniament  or 

defence  lor  the  neck. 
ITMik-tU  (aek'U),  n.     A  Dnall  band  of  elotb. 

generally  allk  or  aatin,  worn  ronad  the  neck. 

and  tied  in  a  more  or  leia  elaborate  knot  In 

HMik-varM  (nek'Ten),  n.  1.  The  iterae  for- 
merly read  to  entitle  a  party  to  the  beneHt 
ot  clergy,  by  ihowlng  that  he  cotdd  lead, 
•aid  to  tie  £he  lint  leiae  of  ^Ihe  flfty-5r2 


>r  MTing  on  the  utterance  < 
'ate  depend);  a  ahlbboleth. 


Cutrld  fleih.     It  li  found  in  amall  nodule* 
I  the  IJmeitcne  of  Baltimore. 
Neorolocla,  MMTOlogiosl  (nek-ra-lo]'[k, 
nek.rfi-1ol-lL.al),  a.    Pertaining  to  a  necni- 
logy;  glTlng  an  account  of  the  dead  or  of 

MMrolOtlrt  (nek-rol'o-Jlit).  n.  One  who 
glvci  an  account  of  deauu;  one  who  writea 
obituary  notloea. 

NeorolOIT  (nek-nd'o-JiX  n.  [Or,  nalro*, 
dead,  tnd  uoot,  diacoune.)  A  regliter  of 
dlatinguiihedpenona,  memben  of  aocletlea, 
Ac.wliodiewithlnacertaln  time;  an  obit- 
uary or  collection  ol  obituary  noticee. 

HMI«IllBBOar<nak-rA-n)aa-»trVn.  One  who 
praeUaea  necromancy;  a  conjurer;  a  aor- 
cerer;  a  wizard.    Dent  JVIIL  11 

NMiroinuicy  (nerrfi'man  -■!],» 


Fi  lOr.n, 


with  the  dead.  —  Z.  The  art  of  magic ;  en- 
chantment;  conjunttlon. 


Hearonlta  (nak-ron-lt),  n.  Same  aa  Neero- 
lUt. 

F»«flpll««l(i«k-rora-gaJ,n.jil.  (Or.n*lTOf, 
dead,  KM  phagO,  to  eat]  An  extenalTe 
group  of  clivicoro  beetlea.  comprehending 
Uoae  which  feed  on  dead  and  dacompoalng 
animal  anbatancea.  One  ol  the  beat  known 
genen  la  NeorDphoma,  the  burying-beetlea. 

Maerophasaa  (nek-rora-gao),  n.  A  beetle 
of  the  group  Necrophaga. 

NaeroplMcmu  (nek-rora-gtit).  a.  Eattng 
or  leMlng  on  the  dead;  apacUlcally,  In  zooT 
■  tann  applied  to  anlmala  which  devour 
dead    ■"""*'«  or  other  putre«c«nt  anb- 

HaaropbUlgm  (nek'roni-iim>,  n.  An  im- 
natuml  and  revolting  lore  or  appetite  for 
the  dead,  manlfeated  In  rarloiia  way*,  aa 
liTlng  bealde  dead  bodlea.  exhuming  corpaaa 
to  aee  them,  klaa  them,  or  mntilate  than; 
the  tendency  aametbuea  developing  Into  a 
aort  ol  cannfballam. 

HeardptiohU,  Keorqphobf  {nek-rft-faiil*, 
nek-rfYoTbl),  n.  [Or.  fiftrix,  dead,  and 
pMtot,  tear  ]  1.  A  horror  of  dead  bodlea. 
s  KTunn-nted  tiai  ot  death,  a  aymptom 
petiona  anlleting  tnm  certain 


a,  teUg;    ih,  Bitin.— flee  KIT. 


HMToplLonu  (nA-roro-TiuX  il    VOt.  n 


, iufa»cl^ , 

the  AftDiODf  bDTTiof'bwtlBtfbvinihapQcU' 
tlu  luUDct  vmeh  ttu;  viUUt  ol  barrtnf 
Oh  dMd  bodlaa  ol  uiall  miIihUi.  mca  M 


ddIsi.  mica,  troci.  Ac,  u  ■  ncapUele  tor 
lliBlr  >■■■  And  Iattik  Bonu  of  ub  luf«t 
(p«d«  are  found  In  North  lUnario*.  Then 
at  wnnl  Brillih  •peeiei.  diiUiuiiUud  bj 
ttaa  nldoi-eoloimd  buidi  spoa  tba  slytn. 
ThaV.  wnuMlnu  la  tha  lunat  and  raraat 
of  tbelBrittih  apsdM.  It  baloiu  to  Lm- 
tnUlal  Naeropbaia,  to  Uw  SUptJd*  of 
modaiD  viilaii. 

KvOroVOlil  (iwk-ni^O'UiX  "-  lO'-  ntrai, 
dsad.uid  «)i),  adt;:  [)ui  d^  of  tha  d*«d.) 
A  nvna  given  In  panlcular  to  the  anclant 
cameteiln,  vhlcli  In  the  tnlcbbonrluxHl  ol 

and  ailed  wfth  DUcniScaDt  nimilnt.    Tba 
uma  bu  Blw  b«en  ginn  to  aonM  modarn 
Mmetarfes  in  or  neBr  lowni. 
VacTOpir  (nek'rop^.  n,    [Or,  netraa.  datd, 
■ltd  apfW,  ilaht  ]    KiimlmHoo  ol  a  daad 


botie  aabatUM.  ■  ooodltlOD  of  the  bant 
aabataiico  carnRHmding  to  what  nngrane 
li  to  tha  lOft  pub,  thna  dlitlngnUEad  trom 
oaWtf,  Irblch  oorrsiponda  to  nloentlon  In 
the  lott  pul*.— t.  In  M.  ■  dlHue  otpUnta 
chlenji  found  npon  Uia  leavei  and  •oft  ptr- 
enchTmatoni  paria  of  vegetablea.  It  oon- 
■lata  of  tioaU  nlack  apot*  beiaw  which  the 
aabatanoa  ol  the  plant  decaji.  Called  alao 
Spoltiiw. 

HeotMlon  (n^-tan'dra),  n.    A  gaoui  of 
plants.  niL  order  Iwuscsk,  natlTea  of  Sooth 
■Dd  Cantnl  America,  conalatliif  of  larce 
foreat  treea,  with  alleniate  learea  and  looae 
aiiUarr  panleiat  or  coirniba  of  pertt 
flowen.    Onaotthetnciea,jr.JIail&<t 
Erean-faaait  traa  of  Demeiara),  tnnilal) 
babeeni  bark,  wbieh  haa  been  raoonawnd 
In  place  ol  qaLnine  aa  a  fabriln|o  and  an 
periodic.     See  Qura-HUBT. 

HMUr  (oel^tlr).  n.    [Or.     BbmokaT  v 
knowiLl    L  In  OrHil  ntirtA  &■  dHnk 
tha  toil,  vUeb  wai  ImaclDed  to  oonbi- 
bqtB  much  towarda  their  eternal  eilatoaoa. 
It  ma  Mid  to  Impart  a  bloom,  a  baaatr, 
and  a  Tlgoiir  wblon  anrpiwaJ  all  ooncep- 
thm,  and   lotatha  with  ambn^  (iMr 
aoUd  food)  repaired  all  thedeaajnor  — ' 
dental  bijnriea  ol  the  dlrtne  eooatltn 
1  Anj  (arr  awaat  and  tlmaant  drink, 
bererage  made  ol  sweet  wina  and  h 
or  ol  Bweat  wtne  and  half-diM 
llntot,"    ■  ■     - 


tuj  of  a  fdant;  nactarlaL 

HmMTMUI  <nek  U'r*>an).  B.  FeitalnEna 
to  uectai ;  reaembUng  nectar :  rerr  sweat 
and  pleaiant.  '  Sictarim  jnlM.'  lW«riJ. 

]T«Ot»T«d  (nek'tlrd),  a.  Imbued  wi&i  nec- 
tar; mingled  with  n 


_  <natU'r»-na).a.    BametaJlTw- 
Tha  jola  neetansna.'    Fiat. 
ulj  (dA  a'it-»JIX  ada.    In  a 


. (nek-tfrt-oa^uMX  I'  Tha 

(^■ti-ii-al),  a.     fartalnlng  to 

7  of  a  plant 

HMUlUUOnXnak-ta-rlt'tr-naXB.  [JTAStar, 

neotaiT.  and  L. /(TD.  to  bear.  ]   1.  Froducfng 

nectar  or  honer;  ai,  a  iMBtar^emij  glan- 

dole.—t  Hailng  a  nactaij. 
HMtaTilnnA  (nek"ta-rl-U'raaV  n.    In  tel  a 

collection  of  long  hatn  taond  on  the  Innar 

(n(dc'tiMD^a._8iraataaiisclir. 
Taiiat;  of 


often  tonnd  arowing  on  the  i 

II«cUiiiilma«k  ITeotailiiUw  ( nek '  ta -ria  ■ 
fa-dl.  nek-ta-rin1-d£),  n.  i>(.  A  famlljr  of 
ilander-beaked  Inaeaaoiial  birdi,  compilitng 
the  hoDeT-anokan.  aU  of  which  an  foreign. 
Bee  HoNiT-ancuB. 

llacUTlM<nak'Ulr-ltX«.(.  Tondnglewlth 
nectar ;  to  iweeten.     Coektram. 

NMUrMUCDUfnek^ta-rO^tiB'maln.  (Itie. 
tar,  and  w,  lUffBui,  a  prlcfc]  In  bet.  a 
glmid  Becredng  honaf  In  oertaln  Aoware,  aa 

NMUrqthaaalnek'la-ra-the-ka),  n.  [ffaa- 
lar,andar.  (iUU.  acaH,  arepoiltatT.]  In 
bot  a  honn  or  nectar  eaia;  apecUleall},  tha 
apor  of  certain  daw  en. 

iMtUWU  (nak'tkr.iuX  a.     Sweet  ai  nec- 

HMtU7(nak'ta-ri),  •>.  IFromneelar.I  The 
name  itran  by  UnnMua  to  acanr  part  of  a 
flower  that  contains  or  aecretea  a  sacchaHtie 
flnld.  or  even  to  ararr  aboormal  part  of  a 
flower.  SometlmeeltlaaprolanBationof  the 
caln  aa  In  TropMolom,  or  ol  the  corolla  as 
InVlola,  or  a  part  ol  the  petals  or  at  some 
analogopa  organs,  ii  In  Aqnlleglaand  Aconl- 
tom.  TheonrionafrlngedicateialPamaiala 
an  also  considered  of  tbli  Uud.  asalsodlika 
Tha  scalea  on  the  claws  dI  tha  petals  of  San- 
nncDlDi  and  the  piti  on  those  ol  the  llUca 
and  (citillarles  are  also  nectarlea,  u  an  the 


and    the  Inner 


the  crown-Imperial  (Fri- 
tiaaTiaiaprnaii4),  with 
the  nectaiT  glands  at  the 


n  nselarv  It  si 


awlte,  ai 
be  £ac< 


9  parts  with  til 


•LpLHMtoea- 
Ir.  aiitBt,  awbn- 
ndtalKacnp.) 
or  didi  ol  a  ma- 
oontractloas  ol 
ipelled  through 
ri  oonslala  oTa 


The  interior  i 


in  abbrettatloa  of  OitUtrt] 

la  for  a  donkej. 


•.pp.  of 


AtamlUari 

M*«(niX»,     

luHor,  to  be  bom.)  Bom :  a  (ami  eome- 
tlmea  placed  balon  a  tnairiad  woman's 
maiden  name  to  Indicate  the  familj  to  which 
ihe  balODKa;  ai,  Uadame  de  aiaeUnA  Neeker, 
that  it.  Madame  da  Btael,  bora  Naekar,  or 
wboaa  famD;  Dsma  waa  Naekar. 

■Md  (dMX  »'     [A  Rax.  n^d,  Mdd;  oo^  D 


laMUat  n 


"«ssfc 


— .dlnud,a(one'>n«itatatlmeaf  grealeat 

reqnlnment:  Id  a  gnat  axlganc;;  la  a  strait 
•Or  William  of  Deloralna,  good  ol  need.' 
S^r.  5eeCt. 


■CfaUti 


»eBd(ni4B.t 

'    want;  tolack;  tonqnlra. 


Krtd.  with  another  Teib,  la  ofleD  uad  as  a 
sort  of  aniUlary,  especiallr  In  nagatlTa  and 
IntenvgatlTe  sentenoealmplrlna  obligation 


in  of  the  Sd  panon  slngrilar,  and  wttbont 
e  InflnlHre  dKn  to  bamg  praBied  to  the 
[lowing  rarb:  aa,  he  or  the*  DMd  not  go; 
<d  haao  It' 


Kaedei  (nM'tr>  n.    One  that  wanta.    Stok. 

KMdnn{Did&},  n.  [Lit.  Bra  of  Mad  or 
necasiltY;  anathernamewas/onvdjln.]  A 
Bra  produced  by  the  friction  ol  ana  loeea 
ol  wood  npon  another,  or  of  a  rope  npon  a 
■take  o<  wood.  From  very  andaot  tlinea 
peculiar  Tiitne  waa  attributed  to  Are  tbna 
obtained,  which  waa  aappoaad  to  hare  great 
encaey  In  orarcomlng  the  enchantment  to 
which  disease  waa  ascribed,  snch  as  that  ol 
cattle  The  supentltlon  perraded  moat  ol 
the  Indo-Enropean  tialiona  and  existed  In 
the  HIghlandi  of  Scotland  do<m  to  a  recant 
date.  iDtheloUowlngailncl  It  tslmpro- 
pertr  applied  to  a  beaoon. 


— ne  ••eedful,  anything  neceesair  or  reqnl- 
atte;  ■peclflcallr,  read}  mane;.    [Colloq.  or 

ReMbllly  {nM'Ml'U),  adv.  In  a  needtnl 
muiiutr  ■  nM-MsarilT.     B.  Joiuon. 

(nM'fnl-nes),  n.    Theatataol 

.1;  nocr-"- 
iSd'l-li),  a 

RMdUM^Innkn.  The  lUle at bdng 
neadr;  want;  poTertjr;  Inillffcnca-    Johruon. 

VmOU  (oa'di),  n.  [O.i  mtOi.  tuedO. 
---"  -eldt:  A.  Sal.  nmU,  aneedle;  oog, 
n£dU,  Goth,  ntthltt,  G.  nodfl,  D. 


mU.I( 


.  ndl.  a  needle,  from 


leroot] 


and  probably  In  L.  neo,  Gr.  nei 
KetUt  Is  supposed  to  be  from  si 

mental  steel  pointed  at  one  end,  and  haidng 
an  are  or  hole  in  It  through  which  Is  paaaed 
a  thread,  used  for  sewing.  In  a  wider  senM 
the  toim  Is  spiled  to  fanplementa  of  Iron  or 
ateal,  bone,  wood,  Ac,  tised  lor  InlerwaaT- 
Ing  or  hiterlaclng  a  thread  or  twine  In  knit- 
ting, netting,  anbrolderT,  Ac,  and  formed 
in  larlona  nyt,  according  to  the  poipoae 

''~  which  they  are  Intended;  a* —  * '■ — 

j.i 'itedauiglcal , 

'  aewbu.  others  for  other 
ichlng  tor  cataract 
I  oMaaij  aewlng  ih 
goea  throngh  are  ao  nnnterons  that  b< 
It  Is  flnlshaid  IW  workmen  are  aald  to  hma 
had  II  In  hand.  Tha  chief  In  their  pi 
order  an  such  aa  tiie  toUowtng:— '~ 


long  and  iharpfolnted  BBiglcal  Initnuients, 
some  eniplD^a  tor  aewlng,  -•' —  '"  ^>.— 
as  In  oonchlng  to 


_   _       heotttang 

of  the  steel  W—  '—  >— c.  __ ^_.  ._ 

I  on  a  grindatona  ^*uqt  or  ditj^  n 
>:  the  cnttl^  of  each  length  tknm^ 


nta.  f»r,  fat.  1*11:       m«.  a 


DBTn;      tab*,  tab.  ban: 
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themlddletogtrttwoaeedlet;  IbellAtlMiiiig 
of  the  head!  uf  ft  1>low  wtth  ft  hftnuner;  the 
iilwning  of  the  ejrw  with  a  pniieli  applied 
inl  oo  one  rido  then  on  the  other;  the 
trimming  of  the  eyea;  the  groorlng  and 
ronndinf  of  the  head :  hardening,  temper- 
ing* atra^tenlng;  poUahlnSi  which  If  done 
by  making  np  lome  600.000  needlea  Into 
a  oigar-ihaped  bundle  along  with  emery 
and  ofl  and  rolling  them  baokwardi  and  f6r- 
warda  nnder  a  wa|^l— 1  Anyttiing  reaem- 
bUng  a  needle  In  uape;  aa,(a)aimall  piece 
ofneel  pointed  at  both  enda,  and  balanoed 
centrally  on  a  plYot,  lueh  aa  la  and  (1)  In 
the  magnetio  oompaii,  in  which  it  polnta  to 
the  magnetio  polea.  and  <2)  in  the  needle- 
telenaph.  In  which  ita  deflection^  prodvced 
by  eleotrio  oafT«nti»  are  uied  to  nre  Indi- 
cationa.    See  OoMPiflS,  IlioifaT,  llippmo- 

WWMDLM,  and   KiBDLB-TBLiaftAPH.     A)  A 

aharp  pinnacle  of  rook;  a  detached  pointed 
rook;  and  In  mimrol  a  needle-ahaped  cm- 
taL  (e)  A  long  taper  piece  of  Iron,  with  a 
eopper  pointy  or  all  copper,  need  when 
•tamping  the  hole  for  blarang.  to  make  by 
tti  wtthdrawal  an  apertore  for  the  Inaertlon 
ofthefoae.  Sometuneacalleda^ail— 8.1n 
orafc.  ft  Piece  of  timber  laid  horiaontally  and 
iopported  on  propa  or  ahorea  under  aoine 
anperinoumbent  mam  to  aenre  to  Miataln  It 
temporarily  while  the  part  underneath  la 
nndeigoing  repair. 

llggdlg  (n?<nx  *-^  ^  'onn  cryitala  In  the 
ahape  of  a  needle.    Wright 

1IMCU0  (nd'dIV  «.i  To  ihoot  In  cryitanisa- 
tlon  into  the  rorm  of  needier    Wright. 

If  ggdlo  Xnotik  (ni^dl-bQk),  n.  Pieoea  of  cloth 
In  the  form  of  the  learea  of  a  boolL  pro- 
tected b/ book-like  oorera,  used  for  aticklng 
needleamto. 

Veadle-^aM  (nS'dl-kiaX  n.  A  email  oaae 
for  holding  needlea. 

VMdto-Al&  (nd'dl-fldiX  n.  LAflahofthe 
genua  Syngnathua.—!  The  aea-urchln. 

■(MWUdlfTll  (nfyill  fnO.  n  Aa  much  thread  aa 
la  put  at  once  Into  a  needle^    Johnmm. 

ir«tdl0-ftirM  (nd'dl-fiR).  n.  A  plant  of  the 
senna Oeniata;  petty  wnln. 

VMdiMim  (ne  dl-gunX  «•>  A  lifle  which 
la  loadea  at  the  breech  hf  a  cartridge  con- 
taining a  email  quantity  of  detonatliig  pow- 
der, iniich  becomea  exploded  by  the  rapid 
darting  forward  of  a  nMdJU  or  amaU  apike. 
Thia  toearm,  which  waa  f ormeriy  need  in 
the  Pruaalan  army,  la  now  auperaeded  by 
breech-loadera  of  anperior  effldenoy. 

Ifogdlo  monw'  (nA'al-mun-i),  n.  Money  to 
purchaae  needlea.    Addimm. 

wIwSXSm  pro  (nA'dl-drX  n.  Adoular  biamuth 
^anoe ;  ni^Te  anlphlde  of  biamuth.  lead  and 
copper  occurring  imbedded  in  quartt  in  long, 
thm.  ateel-gray  cryatala,  marked  with  Ter- 
tlcal  atris,  and  apparently  in  four  or  aix 
rided  priama  It  conaiata  of  86-8  lead,  11 
eopper,  807  biamuth,  and  10*6  anlphur,  and 
uanally  aocompaniea  natlTe  gold. 

Haadla-potnledCnydl-polpfr-edX  <*•  Pointed 

aa  needlea. 
lfoodlgr(nft'i11firX  n  Onewbomakeaordeala 

in  poedloa 
VMdto-illdl  (n6'dl-ahelX  n.     The  aea- 

ufchln. 

Votdlg-gpftr  (ni'dl-apirX  n.    Aragonite 
Jwhichaeei 
VMdlMg  (nMOeaX  a.    Lt  Haying  no  need ; 


In  want  of  nothing.    '  Weeping  In  the  neMt- 
leaf  atream.'   8hak—%  Not  wanted ;  unne- 
';  not reqniaite ;  aa,  fiMiifoat  labour ; 


(Prieads)  were  the  mott  medUtt  creatures  IMxtK 
Mooki  we  ne'er  have  me  (or  'en.  and  would  most 
UMibk  tweet  tautntments  hung  up  in  cases  that 
k«q»  their  sounds  to  themselves.  SMoA. 

TTotrtlOWljr  (n6d'lea-liX  adv.  In  a  need- 
leaa  manner;  without  neoeaaity;  unnecea- 
aarlbr. 

HMtOMmeM  (nMaea-neaX  fk  Theatateor 
Quality  of  being  needleaa ;  unneoeaMrineaa. 

Hoedto  rtong  Ot^dl-atfoX  «-  A  term  ap- 
plied by  tlie  older  mineralogiata  to  adcular 
▼arietlea  of  natroUte,  acdectte,  and  other 
minerala.    PtuH. 

V«idl0-ttli«imph  (ni'dl.tel-a-arafX  n.  A 
telegraph  in  which  the  Indlcationa  are 
giren  by  the  deflectiona  of  a  nuunetlo 
needle  whoee  normal  poaitlon  la  paraUel  to 
ft  wire  through  wUch  a  current  of  elec- 
trify la  paaaed  at  wHl  by  the  operator. 

Votdii-tlirMdgr  (n«'dl.thred-«rX  n.  A 
derlee  of  rariona  f onna  to  aaalat  in  paarfng 
ft  thread  throui^  the  eye  of  a  needle.  One 
form  la  a  hollow  cone,  the  apex  of  which  la 


adjuated  to  the  eye  of  theneedle,  after  which 
the  thread  la  puahed  through  ttie  orifloe  at 
the  apex. 

llMdM-WOnifta(nirdl-wn-manXn.    A  wo- 
man who  eama  a  living  Iqr  aewug;  ft  aeam- 


VMdto-WOik  (n«'dl.wtekX  a.  L  Woik 
executed  with  a  needle;  aewed  work;  em- 
broldery.~l  The  buaineaa  of  a  aeamatreaa.— 
&  In  arek.  the  eurioua  framework  of  timber 
and  plaater  with  which  many  old  houaea  are 
conatmoted. 

llMdto-WOrlDgr  (n6'dl-w6rk-toX  n.  One 
who  worka  with  a  needle ;  a  needlewoman. 

Neadto-ieollt*  (nA'dl^ad^ntX  n^  Same  aa 
NatrtMU. 

Naedlyf  (nSdOiX  a<f «.  Keceaaarily.  'Since 
I  fmaig  mnat  to  Bome.'    Lodge, 

Or  if  sour  woe  deUgbts  fai  fdlowdiip. 
And  mmCO' wm  be  rank'd  wUi  odier  ffiteft. 

Skmk. 

NMd]y(nMliX  o.  Belating  to  or  reaembling 
a  needle;  aa,  anaecUv  thorn. 

TTooillllglit  (iiliiVimiii)  II  Something  needed 
or  wanted;  a  requlalte;  a  neoeaaary.  Sptn- 
ter;  Ktatt.    (Btfa.  1 

TTooiIth  (nflifna)    Keednoi    [SootdL] 

N06dg(n6dzXaa«.  rAnadTeibialgenithreof 
need;  A.  Sax.  n§dde$,  nidet,  needa,  of  ne- 
oeaaity, genii  of  nedd.fiM,  need.]  Of  neoea- 
aity: neceaaarlly;  Indlapaiaably :  generally 
naed  with  imiat. 

Myhead  Is  twice  as  bif;  asTOOit, 
ThatcCDreitiMM<rfM«tf^m.  Ctwjtr. 

I  would  hare  no  more  of  diesa  foIUes  tfian  mmdt 
mtui.  Sir  IT.  Sectt. 

Naeddy  t  (nfids'liX  ode.    Of  neceaaity;  for 
aome  preaaing  reaaon. 
Bat  earnest  oo  her  wajr,  she  nndsfy  will  be  gone. 

Needy  (nMlX  a*  l-  Keceadtoua;  indigent: 
Terypoor;  diatreaaed  by  want  of  the  meana 

To  reliere  die  nrnfy  and  conlbrt  the  aflicted  are 
dudes  that  CsU  In  our  way  every  day.       Addison. 

It  Needful;  reqniaite;  neceaaary.  'Com  to 

make  your  needy  bread.'   Shdk. 

Neeid  t  (nildX  n.    A  needle.    See  NiLP. 

Neele  t  (n61X  ».    A  needle. 

These  and  HI  hicke  together 

Have  stacfce  away  my  dear  netle.     Bp.  SHU. 

[In  Shakapere'a  Periclea  t.  ProL  6,  the  folio 

editiona  read  needle,  the  quartoa  tiMlf.] 
Ne^lghau  (nSrgaX  n.  Same  aa  Nylqau. 
Neem-tree  (n&n^trftX  ^    Same  aa  MargoiO' 

treeiMeliaAtadiradUa),    SeeHBUA. 
Keep  (nfipX  n.    [A.  Sax.  ntipe,  a  turnip.]  A 

turnip.    [Scotch.] 
Neer.   SeeNxnu 
Ne'er  (nirX    A  contraction  of  Never. 

It  appears  I  am  no  horse. 
That  I  can  argue  and  discourse, 
HavebuttwolegsandM/frataO.     Huditrmt. 

Ve'er-be-Uddt  rnir'be-lik-itX  Kothfaig 
which  could  be  licked  up  br  dog  or  cat; 
nothing  whataoerer;  not  a  whit    [Scotch.] 

I  was  at  the  search  that  our  guidsire,  Mookbams 
that  then  was.  made  wT  auld  Rab  TnlTs  assistance; 
but  n^er^bt4idUt  could  they  find  that  was  to  their 
purpose.  Sir  IT.  5Mt 

Ne'er-dO-wetf  (nii'da-waXo^  Uketarnerer 

to  do  well;  peat  mending.    [Scotch.] 
Ne'ex^-4o-irMl  (n&r'da-wdl,  n.    One  whoee 

conduct  ^fea  reaaon  to  tnlnk  that  he  wUl 

iMVtr  do  Mctt.    [Scotch.] 
It  was  oaty  aooM  dnaken  9idtrd0Wt$ltinSkug  his 

way  home.  DicJUtu. 

Ne'er-toadied  (nir'tuchtX  a.  Inviolate ; 
chaate.    'Thenr^r-eoudketfTeataL'  Shak. 

Neeelieiif  (nSelie^iX  n.    See  Nasbbirrt. 

Neeeet  (nnX  «-i  [A.  Sax.  nieecm,  D.  nicMn, 
O.  nicaen,  to  aneeaa  Ftom  the  aound  made 
by  air  driren  through  the noae.  SeeSvBBiB.] 
Toaneeae.    Shak. 

NeeeeworiCnte'wtetXfk  See  Smbbzbwort. 

NeeBlilfft(neslngXn.  Aaneealng.  JobxlL 
18. 

Nef  t  (nefX  n.  [FT.]  The  nare  of  a  church. 
'The  long  n^  conaiata  of  a  row  of  Atc  cu- 
polaa.'    Jddifon.    SeeNiTB. 

NeflUld,t  NetUidOiUl  t  (nft^and.  n6-fan'dnaX 
«.  [L.  ne/andtif,  not  to  be  apoken.]  Not  to 
be  named;  abominable,  'iv^fond  abomin- 
ationa.'  Sheldon.  'The  preea  reatraln'dl 
m/andota  thought  I'  Mat  Oreen. 

NakrloiiB(n6-frri-uaXa.  [L.n</'aWti«,trom 
n^ae.  Impioua,  unlawful,  from  ne.  not.  and 
foe,  dlTlne  law,  from  for./ari,  to  utter.] 
Wicked  in  the  extreme;  abominable;  atro- 
donaly  ainfnl  or  Tlllanoua;  deteatably  tUc. 

To  aoorish  o'er  n^mrimu  crimes. 

And  cheat  tiie  wodd.  S.  Stdier. 

8th.  Abominable,deteatable,  horrible,dread- 
ful,  atrodoua,  Infamoua,  Iniquitous  impi- 
oua. 


Neflutoady  (nMi'ri-na-liX  adv.  Inanefa- 
rioua  manner;  with  extreme  wJckedneaa; 
abominably.    MHUm. 

NefiurlOQBiieiB  (nS-frri-ua-neaXn.  The  qua- 
lity or  atate  of  being  nefarioua. 

Negation  (nft-gft'ahonX  n.  [t.  negatio,  a 
denying,  from  nego.  to  demr^ne,  not,  and 
verbal  affix  Yo^-iM.)  Denial;  a  declaration 
that  aomethlng  la  not^  or  haa  not  been,  or 
win  not  be:  oppoaed  to  ^fkrmaiion. 

Our  assertions  and  n^gmH»ns  should  be  yea  and 
nay,  whatsoever  Is  aaore  than  these  Is  sin. 

DmnieHUgtr*, 

—Convoreion  by  negation,  inlogic  See  Cov- 

TRAPOSinOH. 

NegatlTe(neg'a-tlvXa.  (fr. nSgaHf.L. nega- 
Hvtu,  denying;  negatlTe.  See  NBOATIOR.] 
L  Implying  or  containing  denial  or  negation: 
oppoaed  to  e^^muMve:  aa,  a  negative  pro- 
poaitlon. 

I  sav  again,  tiiat  I  weigh  not  two  chips  which  w»y 
the  wind^bloweth.  because  I  see  no  inconvenience 
titat  may  insue  either  of  the  aflrmatlve  or  titigmtfwt 


1  Implying  refuaal;  returning  the  anawer 
No  to  a  requeat:  aa,  I  applied  to  him  for  a 
day'a  ahooting,  but  recMTod  a  negative  an- 
awer. — &  Containing  aaaertlona  or  mari[ed 
by  omiaaiona  which  InrolTe  denial  or  tend 
In  the  direction  of  denial  without  directly 
denying  orcontroTertlng;  Indirect:  <9poeed 
to  poeime;  aa,  a  negative  aigument 

There  b  a  ixyietfpe  way  of  denying  Chrisi;  Hiea 
we  do  not  acknowledge  and  confess  nun.        SoutM. 


A  HaTing  the  power  of  atopping  orreatraln- 
Ing  by  refnaing  aiaent  or  concurrence;  put- 
ting a  Toto.  'Denying  me  any  power  of  a 
negatim  volee  aa  Ung.'  Eik&n  BaeQiki.— 
6.  In  vhotog.  wplied  to  a  picture  in  which 
the  Ughta  and  ahadea  are  the  oppodte 
of  thoae  In  nature.  See  NBOATnrB,  ti.— 
Negative  eleetricity.  (a)  according  to  Frank- 
lin a  theory,  that  atate  of  bodiea  in  which 
they  are  derived  of  aome  p<»iion  of  the 
electricity  which  they  naturally  contain. 
(b)  Electricity  dereloped  by  frictton  on  re- 
ainoua  aubatanceaw^AMOMM  eye-pieee.  In 
optiee,  one  conalating  ox  two  puno-convex 
lenaea^  each  of  which  preaenta  ita  coutox 
aide  towarda  the  oMect-glaaa.— .y^paCCvf 
eocponent  or  power.  Siae  VowmtL-^N egattve 
indem  of  a  logarithm^  one  that  la  affected 
with  the  negatlTe  aign:  auch  are  the  indicea 
of  the  loganthma  of  all  numbera  leaa  than 
mdiy.— Negative  pregnant.  See  the  noun.— 
Negative  poU,  the  metal,  or  equiyalent, 
placed  in  oppoaition  to  the  potitwe,  in  the 
Toltaic  battery.  The  podtlfe  may  be  coke, 
carbon,  ailTer,  platinum,  or  copper;  the 
negative  la  uauauy  sine— i^«^lie#  preecrtp- 
tion.  in  Seote  law,  aee  Prbboriptioii.— iVe- 
gative  quantitiee.  See  under  QUANTITT.— 
Negative  radical,  in  ehem.  a  duoroua  radl- 
ceS.— Negative  eervitude.  In  Soote  law,  aee 
under  SBRViTUPB.—ire0a(^  a^  See  un- 
der SiQn.— Negative  well  Same  aa  ^frfor6- 
ing  WeU.  See  AB80RB»0. 
Negatire  (ncg'a-tiTX  n.  L  A  propoaition  by 
which  Bomethiog  la  denied ;  an  oppodte  or 
contradictory  term  or  conception ;  a  negatlTe 
propoaition. 

The  positive  and  the  tusgmtivt  are  set  before  the 
mind  for  its  choke,  and  it  chooses  die  tupMm. 


yonatMmm 

Of  tiMtims  we  have  tlie  least  certainty:  they  are 
usually  nardest,  and  many  times  impoisibia  to  be 
proved.  JWttstm. 

S.  A  word  that  denlea;  aa,  net,  no. 

If  your  four  tugMtivu  make  your  two  alBiiwallfes, 
why  then  the  worse  for  my  friends  and  the  better  for 

The  duplication  of  the  tugmtivt  did  not  alwayiL  In 
our  earner  writers,  destrov  its  force,  but  rather 
strengtiienedit;  norwasthu  peculiar  to  one  or  two, 
but  general.  Nmru. 

8.  The  rli^t  or  power  of  preyenting  or  re- 
fnaing; a  Tcta 

If  a  king  without  his  kingdom  be.  In  a  dvD  sense, 
nothing,tben  .  .  .  his  M^fsmvb  as  good  as  nothing. 

MiUtH, 

A  That  aide  of  a  queation  which  deniea  or 
refoaea;  a  dedaion  or  anawer  expreaalTe  of 
negation;  aa,  the  oneation  waa  aetermlned 
ii[imenegative.—bAikphoU)a.  aphotographic 
picture  on  glaaa,  in  whlcn  the  Ughta  and 
ahadea  are  the  oppodte  of  thoee  in  nature. 
The  negatlTe  la  uaed  only  aa  a  plate  from 
which  to  print  podtlTe  Impreadona  on  paper 
or  other  matenaL  Ita  high  Ughta  are  qmte 
opaque,  and  It  deacenda  by  delicate  gnda- 
ttona  to  iU  deepeat  ahadow^  which  anould 
be  repreeented  by  dear  ^flMm.^NegeMee 
prvgnant.  In  law,  a  negation  implying  alao 
an  affirmation,  aa  If  a  man,  bdng  Impleaded 
to  haTe  done  a  thing,  deniea  that  he  old  It  In 


eh,c*aln;     di,Sc.  loe4;     g,go;     Ijoh;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     mc.  aifv;     VB.  Oen:  th,  iMn;     w,  wig;   wh,wAig;   xh,  afure.-49ee  KBT. 


sr- 


Tonjcct  bTTota;  lonfUM  ta 


Til*  prtpoal  vu  Hcrw'nH'  bj  ■  ibiI  mijpri^. 
Htcatmir  (sag'a-tlT-ll),  adv.  In  t  nisg*- 
tlT*  muingr:  (a)  with  or  br  deolil  or  nlUHl: 
u,  to  uuwer  nt^oCitthr.  (A)  By  meuu  oT 
negitlTe  raMoalng ;  IndliecUr :  oppoied  to 

gnOHiy,  brtkowlBit  wberdB  El  doei  not  contUt.  uv] 

(e)  With  ntttUIre  electrld^;  u,  ■  bod^ 

AuntiHlu  alectriaed.    See  thB  adjMtlTe. 
IleiatlTMUM,  tranttTltT  (negVUT-an. 

bm^-UtO-UX  b.  ^^  it^  or  qualitr  of 

b^w  nepUn;  lugMlaiL 
irafdoir(i»>'*^o-r<).<>-  EipnailiwAnilali 

bdoosliis  to  nnattoa:  DcatUTa.    [Bue,) 

pick  up— n«,  nob  nor,  tad  Uga,  to  gather, 
lopldcnp,  toooUaot]  1.  To  treat  with  do 
n£u4  or  itteDtkn  or  with  too  Uttle;  to 
trot  cueI«Hl]r  or  heodltolj;  l«  (light ;  to 
wtat  nught:  not  loncUcei  totorbButo 
tnwt  with  reipect ;  ■!,  to  ntgUd  Olu't  belt 
(ntueata;  to  w^lMt  ana')  mUtlTO. 


ThlimTL»l[>ufT 

.l^^o^lSl'.tS^,. 

sr^SiSiSi'ssfissa- 

«„  .™  a.  „.„..„..  ...jgj. 

«™;?i 

lUsht 

ItailMt(nce-leklO,  n.  1.  Omlidoni  forbar 
uce  to  do  lajthlug  tliat  thould  be  daoii 


I  Dloegud;  lU^ti  oml 


I(agllCM(ne«1».iht).i>.  irr. 


negtigt.\   LAn 


A  long  noBklue,  imullf  of  oocaL    Sin- 

Kecllcnm  (ne^-JenaX  n.  [L.  neMgtntia. 
D^llgenca.  Sea  MuLiOEHT. )  L  Tba  quai- 
ls of  being  negUgant;  neglect:  omliilon  to 
'  -  "-at  wQch  ought  to  be  done,  or  a  bablt 
lifting  to  do  ttdngt.  either  tnun  caie- 


&|  Contempt;  dlmgard:  alight;  n^leet 

MttCUcent  (negTl-Jentl.  a.  [L  nigligmM. 
n^ijmlii,  ppr  otrvgtiffo,  tont^ect.  "" 
NmLicT.]    Qiataeterlaed  tajr  iK^lecti 


eglecti  apt 

aptor  acoBtonMl  to  omit  whatooght  (o  be 
dona:  followed  t?^  when  the  object  of  the 
DegUgeDce  ItapecMed;  aa,  a  lUgtiffmt  man; 
thoae  who  are  ntfitOmt  are  genenUj  poor; 
a  man  ntgHgtnt  vm  datlea 

TlinrHciJK  biw(i«^4r«r«'ItBtTcll|F|iia;  but 


risht  of  action  upon 
which  la.  bjr  exception  trom  the  common 
role,  tree^  Hilgnihle  bom  one  to  another, 

liaMtlailtl  (ni^gCihl-ant),  n.  One  who  ne- 
gouataa:  a  negotiator. 

HaSOtlAte  (DfrfCihl-U).  ■.!.  [U  tirgaHar. 
HtgMiaUU,  mm  mgataint,  want  of  leliure. 
bulneia— n«,  DoL  and  o<tum,  lelaare.  that 
wbiehfioppMtd  toletaoreoreaee;]  I.  To 
treat  wltli  apoUier  reapecting  pnrchaae  and 
•ale;  to  hold  Intereonrw  In  bargaining  or 
trada,  el  ther  In  peiarai  or  br  a  broker  or  lub- 
atltate:  aa.  to  nc^tiaM  with  a  nan  lor  the 
porchate  orgooda  or  atarm,— 1. 1  To  can?  on 


I.  To  hold  dlplomaUo  InlarconrH  wltl 
olher.u  reapecting  a  tnatf.  leagae,  or 
ventlon;  to  treat  with;  to  c     


FUte.  Or,  lat,  fall:       mi.  met.  1 


between  Ood  and  man.'   Mi 

RtBOtlaU  (nfr^ihl-it),  e.(.  pret  A  pp. 
tuDotiated:  ppr.  lujrotiafiiu.  L  To  procon 
or  bring  about  b;  negotiation ;  aa.  to  mmo- 
tjotaa  uanof  mofHj:  toqe^o^iote  a  treaty. 

Lvlf  — -  ll  nvH  1*10  the  covBUT  vHll  brr  locd, 

I  To  paM  hi  (ha  *aj  of  biulne«;  (a  pot 
arciUatlon;  aa.  to  mpotiaia  a  bm  of 

note,  not,  mare:       t£be.  tab.  bull; 


reapecting  ule  or  pnrchaae ;  the  procedore 
which  the  holder  of  a  bill  moat  follow  to 

Krocare  aceeptioce  of  It,  and  panneat  when 
,  talli  dne.— 1.  The  tranaactlon  of  bnalneu 
between  natlont;  the  mntiul  latenworte  ot 
goTemmenta  b;  their  agenl^  in  "*^^'W 
bvatln  iud  the  Uke. 

Who  lud  Uw,  with  (hne  pilja.  fottjr  Ooamd 

(na^a'iU.at4r>  n.    One  that 

one   that  treata  * 

InnlMl  or  agent  In  t-__ 
En  national  trcstlea  or 

ftHaUMXary  (nt-ga'ahl-a-torlX  a.  Kalntini 

[•^SStMXnfrgWihl^t-rlkaX*.  AtOnala 

-tO,n.  Theitala 

dcciipatlou.    [Kan.  ] 


cXr'ai 


1^^ 


ffMotloclty  (nc«e'i 

olbelng engaged  In ' 
abaorbliig  occnpatle 


Hacotbnul  (ne-gS'ihiu},  a.    Eugroiaed  ]i 
builneaa;  folly  employed;  boay;  active. 


ay  nimble  mnd  wfUiiu.  Dr.  J.  R^ttii. 
Hagotloninsut  (oS^'ihtu-nea).  n.  The 
itala  ol  being  actlTely  employed;  actlTitJ. 


ITaneu  (ne'eral  n.  A  female  negro;  a  (»• 
mSa  of  the  blacli  race  of  Africa. 

irwlt<i.HBsrlllD{ne.Bri'tA,  ne^'MX"-  and 
a.  [I>lEu.ofn<irro.J  AouncglvenoyBpanlardi 
to  tb*  AIlDurDui,  dlmlnatl*^  niHTo-llka 
tilbei.  Inhabiting  the  Philippine  Ide^  not 
nceedlng  on  the  aferige  i  feet  S  Inches 
In  height  Remnanti  of  them  alio  exlat  In 
certain  other  iilanda  ol  the  Eaatem  Arehl- 
peltgo.  ai  alao  In  eome  of  the  Polynedan 
ulaniU.  Negrito  Id  modem  ethnologr  In- 
clndea  the  racei  Inhabiting  the  lalandi  ol 
New  Caledonia  New  Hebridea.  the  Lonlal- 
ade  and  Solomon  Iiluuli,  the  Alfoomai 
tbe  Andamaneie  I 

l^lyneilani. 
Hesro  (ne'grex  I  pi.  neglOM  {n^'grOi). 

which  la  characterind  by  Ihi  . 

'    '      '  ^rUpnatore.    Thetnil- 


I,  all  people! 
thefialayo- 


cal  n»TO  !•  a  natlre, 
naUre,  of  a  llmltei'  — 
tlneot,  'Including 
Benegal,  the  Oaml 
nanow  atrip  of  Ce 

Mia'  Dt.  Carpi 
only  dlatlnguliheil 
their  W- -■---■--- 


r  deacendant  e 


I  In  the  J 
llDvlalndleyiol  tht 
id  the  Niger,  with 
Africa,  pualng  t — 
egloni ol  tbeU] 
Negroei   are 


f  the  u 


the  forehead  and  ol  (he  hinder  i 

head:  (li 

the  thici 


if  thi 


:ady  mEntloned.  Tbe  term 
soeely  applied  to  other  col- 
id   to  mlied   breeda    Sea 

,  a.    Belatlng  to  negroei; 

(n^grA-ka-keki-1),  n.  [See 
propenllty  lor  eating  dirt. 
— ■ •'■'  Wntlndlea 


-  to  the  natlvei  Ml  (ha 

ira  (ne-gra-koraV  n.    Thi 
the  Weit  Indlee  to  ■^--'-' 


It  Indlee  to  Tnrkiih  millet 


HecTO-tMad  CDfgrS-hed),  n.  k  name  gltni 
(o  tobacco,  made  up  and  preHed  In  a  ca- 

HwrOlS'MeCTOOld  (nS-grold,  nffgrft-old).  0, 
Reaembllng  negroei ;  baring  negro  charao- 
■erliUci:  applied  to  (be  ntgto  ricei  of  man- 
kind and  uioae  approaching  than  in  type. 

I;     U.  Sc.  abune;      f,  Be  tea. 


Hnu.TOOXST 


Upinntled 


M«CIO'»-1mm1  (n*'grti-hBd)k  n.  A  ume 
given  to  ths  iTorF-palin  (  riijilel*pha*  nido- 
nHaqH).  Irom  the  >|>p«uuie»  etitt  fruit. 

VaCnndO  (nt-foa'Mi.  n.  A  geniu  of  Nartb 
Amaif  ctn  tnM,  codUIdIdi  onl^  one  ipedH 
betonglnx  to  0>e  ut  order  Siplndacen. 
■eparmtea  from  Acer  becuu     '■'--' 

lo»*et  «Bd  dimclom  epeteli _ —    _. 

attnldtt,  alio  Icdowd  u  Acer  Itiaunde.  h  ■ 
■nail  bat  huitttome  trse.  with  light  gnen 
twin  Uld  droDplng  clnitan  of  imell  ireen- 

ITsflU  (nfgtu).  IL  A  Ibgnor  made  ol  vtng. 
water»  anfiar*  QuCmeff  aad  lemoD-Jolce,  or 
oaJj  ot  wine,  water,  and  lagki. 


SdErll  fftomrl  did  b^'Ux's 

».     Theitat    St 

if  (■■M^     [O.Fr.  im/, 

*tllaliiia.    BlatHttm. 
lt«d^t  (atrti),  n.    tSeaNurl    The  eerrl- 
toda.  boDdac<^  of  TUlelnage  of  wamea. 


.  .    _     t  utt»r  Uie  cri' 
whlnnr.— LtToKolf;  loineer. 
ht>  DilradaMiL'    Bmu.  a  n. 
L    Hie  C17  Dl  a  horae ;  a  whln- 

ibonr  (ni'Mr),  «.    [A  Sai,  neiU-brlr, 

'-  n«h-ffeMr,  lit.  a  Dear-dweller,  from 

ST.  and  trdr,  e*Mr,  ■  dweller,  a 

ir,  a  tanner,  alioar,  tmmtrOan,  to 

dwell,  to  till  or  cultlraU,  loaL  bOa,  OoUl 
Man,  0.0.  Man,  Mtsan,  to  dwell ;  uune 
root  >1  to  be.J    1.  One  who  Urea  near  an- 

3  jour  neighbour  a 

I  on  IrlendiT  teisu  with  in. 
other:  otCen  uwd  u  a  lamlllar  term  ot  ad- 
dreea. — LI  An  Intlnuta;  aconfldant. 

B.  One  who  la  near  In  natnre,  and  thentore 
rMdiloperlonn,  or  entitled  to,gDodoflleai; 
a  tallow  being;  one  ot  the  honiui  race. 
'KnrjuuimjntighbouT.'    Sp.  Sprat. 

Bf^fUair  unU  hbn  ihu  Ul  •monc  Oie  ihtara't 

■•tflllKnir  (DfMrX  (k  Near  to  anothv; 
bd^  in  the  Tlolnltri  adjoining;  next 

I  liHif'd  iTk  Mfip^ttMi'  town  le  k*.      SMff- 
M«t(bbt»T<ni'berX  v.1.    To  adjohi;  to  bor- 


It  To  make  near  to  or  n 
rith  B  MfrMoiir'dto  hli 


Ice  familiar.    'And 


Ten  priDoe*  who  d 


riibbooAaod. 
.«-  „1neea  who  Ha  ■ 
J.  Bat 

Httghb „ „ 

ooDditloB  OT  qnalltT  ot  befna  ■  nalgtaboar : 
the  atate  o(  dwdUna  or  being  altvated  r — 
■1,  n(4aUe«irAAod  orlea  give*  riae  la  frl 
^    -r 1^^. ^^1 i 


naadagnrattrel; 


Ihea  In  mr  MJaMoaHkeeil 
Id  Um  leUowlim  extrut. 


■can  tba  Ig  dH  M^Mht*!*^  sI 


i.  I  KelghboDiiT  or  lilendljr  termi:  amlu 
noMi  neighbonrlj  or  trieodl;  offlcea. 


MetshbouTlliuu  (ni'bep^ll-neaX  n.    State 
or  quality  of  being  nelgbbourl^, 

NtltMmrH-ni  \m  RiiEHten.  end  Ihc  «c<Mi  oT  the 


neipbour:  Und;  dvIL 

1  CnlllTatlng  familiar  Intercc 
-"■•nelng  Ireqoont  ■■^■--  — 

DDlsitf  the  pUoa__  ._.,  .._^ 

—    ■         ■     bilging,  Mondlr.  •> 

>*r-m,  adv.     In  tht 

■■'        ■  ll  EiTtllU. 


Into'' 
ihbmtrii 


people  M  the  pUoe  are  verr  naighbourly,— 
Stb.  Kind,  drll.  obliging,  Mendlr.  t<M. 

Mel»lil»nrlT  CniWt"   -'"    

ner  ot  a  neighbotir-  —' 

or  Ejinbiid.  ub^  \ 


JalliaCS 


miinal  ai(>di<«.  CThe  negitlre  . . 
»np.  ever,  never;  atufht,  naught;  c 
irirer  fomu  are  naarr,  mOAirj  n 
triOter,  A  Bai.  ndu^Afr,  n  ' ' 


io  neither;  be 


either:  gimerallT  preDied 

or  mare  oo-ardlnate  Degatlva  propoaltiotia 

or  clauaei,  the  otheim  being  Intfodneed  by 


Boaetlniei  It  ii  alBied  to  the  laat  ol 
more  negative  claiuea  or  propnalUoa 


belaaTuac 


HBldt  (D«ldlt  <i    A  needle 


Halnmbtnm  (nt-ium'bi-um).  n. 

iHmto.lheClngaleionai '■' 

■peclea.]   AgroupofN _ 

lug  Che  treali  water*  at  the  leraperete  paita 


ne  ol  the  beat  kDOwn 


ol  the  world,  and  producing  large  polrpet- 
aloiu  Oowera  wlUi  numeroui  atunen*.  Iliej 
are  readily  known  bj  their  caipela  being 
dliUnet.  onesided,  and  burled  in  the  oavt- 
tlee  ot  ■  Urge  truncated  Oeihy  receptacle, 
which  erentuallr  lorau  a  broad  hard  bed 
nlled  wtUt  holce,  in  eaoh  ol  which  thai  la 
aalngiaripeuutoreeed.  The  beat  known  afie- 
cleeli  the  SttunMiaiitpteiMtm,  the  Hindu 
jutd  Cblneae  lotua.  a  mianiflcent  water- 
plant  of  the  river*  and  dlUhei  of  all  tb* 
wanner  part*  ol  At'-  —-■->--■ — ^._...- 


eacred  bean  of  Pytha- 

canilt  of  China  (redlled 
with  It,  11*  tuber*  being 
there  uaed  m  a  collnai? 
vegetable.  It  li  ■  moat 
beautUnl     plant,    with 

Gltate  teavea  and 
ndaome  ro«e-coIonred 
flowen  on  tall  aUlka, 
and  ti  trequeatli  culti- 
vated Id  hothouiea. 
irBltlIIIbO(iii-lum'b{iyn. 
The  Hindu  and  Cblneae  lotua  (JVcIuTntium 
ipeeiceum\  gee  NtmnBiuM, 
HnHMUlilnu  (ncm-akan'thoi).  n.    (Gr. 


ch,  cAain;      £h,8e.  loet;      g.foi     J.jobi      h,  Vr.  ton; 


b:  ao  called  from  being  cov- 

,  „  ;.   SaeNBMRiK.wtach 

la  uie  better  apelllDg. 

HemiJliia  (nera'a-Un).  a.  (Gr.  vima,  a 
thread]  Id  tninemL  having  the  form  of 
threada:  flbroui. 

■|iem'a-lll),n.  [Or  nftno.athread 
id  lii^ee,  a  iloDe.]  The  flbrou* 
TuiDiy  ai  brudte,  or  natlTc  hjdnte  of 
magDeala;  it  occur*  In  ileuder  nttrei,  whioh 
are  elaaUc,  •ometlOKi  curved,  and  eaailj 
■operated;  the  colour  I*  white  with  a  ahada 
o(  yellow,  the  loitre  highly  illkr. 

HaiiiAtelIiIlA(neni-a-teFDif'a).n.  IQr.Mmii, 
nfmatot,  a  tfanad.  and  kebnini,  a  worm.] 
The  divtiion  of  Scaledda  conipriali«  the 

HenatllMtnia  (nem-a-thfit-nm),  n.    [Or. 

Ti^ito,  a  thread,  and  tA^t^.aaac.]    Inb^.  a 

caie  contAlnIng  Uireadi  In  some  ipecle*  of 

BphBTococcua, 
Hammtooyat  (nem'a-lo-alit),  n.     [Or.  nlaia, 

nintatce.  a  thread,  and  Iryitie.  a  bag.]    In 

ShyiMathnad-cellof IheCfllenCenitA.  In 
a  moat  perfect  form  It  i*  an  elaitlc  thlck- 
wailed  aac  coiled  up.  In  Che  Interior  ol  which 
l*a  long  BUment,  often  lerrated  or  provided 
with  aplnea  The  Oiameat  I*  hollow,  and  ii 
conUnuou*  at  It*  thkker  or  baaal  end  with 
the  wall  of  (he  aac,  while  lie  other,  pointed, 
and  l>  tree;  Ver/  alight 
the  thread  to  be  av-"" 


>.  ifigi    wh,  laAig;   ah,  arara— SeeXlT. 
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to  one  end  of  ii^oh  a  long  ill«nent»  often 
pfTOYided  with  two  or  three  qiinei  near  Iti 
miae,ii  attached.  ItlitothelrnematocTBta 
that  the  power  of  ithiging  poMeaed  hy 
many  of  the  Calenterata,  ancf  notably  the 
cennt  PhysaUa,  is  dae. 
Vamatoda,  NeiiiatoldMi(nem-a-tyda.nem- 
a-toi'dd4iX  ^  P^  (Of*  nima,  nimaUm,  a 
thread,  and  eiaot,  retemblanoe.]  An  order 
of  entosoa,  comprising  such  as  nave  a  long 

arlindrical,  and  often  filiform,  naked,  inar> 
cnlated  body;  and  a  straight  alimentary 
CMial  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  anas; 
ronnd-worms.  Although  most  of  tiie  order 
are  parasitic  in  the  aUmentary  canal,  pul- 
monary tubes,  or  areolar  tissue  of  man  and 
other  TertebratCHL  a  large  section  are  per- 
manently free.  The  most  familiar  examples 
of  the  parasitic  Nematoidea  are  the^foaris 
lumbneoidsi,  the  Oxyuris,  and  the  Tridiina. 
Hie  last  giTes  rise  to  a  painful  and  gener- 
ally fatal  disease  known  as  trichiniasis;  the 
non- parasitic  species,  of  which  800  are 
known,  mostly  inhabit  fresh  water  or  the 
sea-shore. 

Namatode  (nem'a-tOd).  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  annuloids  of  the  order  Nem- 
atoda:  as,  a  nematode  worm. 

Namatoid.  Nematoldean  (nem'a-toid,nem- 
a-tofdd-anX  n.  An  annuloid  of  the  order 
Nematoda. 

Nematoid  (nem'a-toid),  a.  [Or.  nima,  a 
thread,  and  eidoff,  form. J  ThrMd-Uke;  nem- 
atode. 

N6matoxieara(nem-a-tO-nfi'raX  n.pl.  [Or. 
nima,  nimatot,  a  thread,  and  neuron,  a 
nerrcl  In  tooL  a  division  of  the  Badiata. 
including  such  animals  of  Uiat  class  as  have 
the  nervous  filaments  distinctly  marked. 

Namatopliore  (nem'a-td-f drX  n.  [Or.  nima, 
ftimatot,  a  thread,  and  pherS,  to  carry.]  A 
c«cal  process  found  on  the  ooenosarc  of  cer- 
tain of  the  Sertularida,  containing  numer- 
ous tibread-cells  at  their  extremities. 

Nemaiua  (nd-m^'saX  n.  A  small  planet  or 
asteroid,  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  discovered  by  Laurent  22d  January, 
1858. 

Nemaan  (nfi'md-an  or  ne-mS'anX  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  Nemea  in  Argolis,  Oreeoe. 

My  fate  cries  out 
And  nukes  esch  petty  artery  In  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemtan  lioa's  nerve.       SMak. 

The  Nemean  lion  was  a  lion  that  committed 
great  ravages  in  Oreece  till  slain  by  Her- 
cules. —Nemean  gamee  An  Qreekantiq.^iuae^ 
or  festivals,  the  same  in  character  as  those 
of  Olirmpia,  celebrated  at  Kemea  every 
second  year. 

Nemartean  (nd-mdi^tft-anX  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  genus  Nemertes. 

Namartid  (nfi-mAi'tidX  n.  An  annuloid  of 
the  division  Kemertida,  order  Turbellaria. 

Namartlda(nft-m«r'ti-da),n.pl.  The  ribbon- 
worms,  a  division  of  the  order  Turbellaria. 
of  the  sub-kingdom  Annnloifla,dUtingnlshed 
by  their  elongated  vermiform  shape,  by  the 
presence  of  a  distinct  anus  and  of  a  distinct 
perivisceral  cavity,  by  the  absence  of  an 
external  aperture  to  the  water-vascular 
vystem  of  the  adult»  and  by  the  sexes,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  being  distinct  The  em- 
bryo of  the  typical  genus  Nemertes  has  a 
dUated,  non-contractile,  oval  body,  from 
the  skin  of  which  there  inues  an  actively 
oontractile  worm.  Some  of  the  species  of 
Nemertes  attain  a  length,  in  Uieir  extended 
state,  of  80  or  40  feet,  which  they  can  sud- 
denly contract  to  8  or  4  feet 

Namartlxia  (nS-m^r'tlnX  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  the  genus  Nemertes;  ne- 
mertean. 

Between  the  onifonn  Uttle-Taried  modocu  of  a  m^* 
tmertine  worm,  and  the  multUbrm  variously  com- 
bined motions  of  the  crab  or  the  spicter,  the  differ- 
ence Is  paralleled  by  tite  difference  m  aervoos  evohi- 
tioo.  H.  Sptnar. 

N^maaii  (nem'8-sisX  ^  iGr-»  from  nemed, 
to  distribute.]  A  female  Oreek  divinity  who 
iqipears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  personl- 
lldition  of  the  righteous  anger  of  the  gods, 
inflexibly  severe  to  the  proud  and  insolent; 
the  personification  of  retributive  justice. 
Aooording  to  Heslod  she  was  the  daughter 
oiNi^t 

Vamooara,  Namatoeara  (ni-mos'Ar^a,  nd- 
ma-tos'Ar.aXn.pl.  [Or.  nAno,  a  thread,  and 
kerae,  a  horn.]  A  group  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, includins  such  as  have  long  fllifbrm 
antemuB,  usually  of  more  than  dx  joints. 
It  oomprises  the  gnats  or  mosquitoes  and 
orane-lnes. 

Ifamogtoaiata  (nym»gio^naX  »-  p^  &. 

mima^  a  thread,  and  gUma,  a  tongue.]  The 


name  of  a  Mbe  of  hymenc^terous  insects, 
including  tiiose  which  have  a  long  filiform 
tongue,  as  the  bee  tribe. 

Namopiiila  (nd-mofi-laX  n.  [Or.  ntfmof,  a 
srove,  and  phUed,  to  love.  ]  A  genus  of  her- 
baceous annual  plants  belonging  to  the  nat 
order  Hydrophvllace«,  with  diffuse  brittle 
stems,  pinnatUTd  leaves,  and  conspicuous 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  North  America, 
but  several  species  are  now  in  common  cul- 
tivation in  our  gardens.  N.ineignieiMbytBT 
the  most  beaunful,  and  is  much  prized  as 
a  border  plant  for  its  laroe  showy  flowers 
of  a  clear  brilliant  blue  with  a  white  centra 
N.  atomana  has  white  flowers  singularly 
dotted  with  blue  or  chocolate.  N.maeulata 
has  large  white  flowers  with  a  violet-puiple 
blotch  on  each  petal. 

Namoral(nem'or-alXa.  (L.nemortiH8,ttom 
nemue,  a  wood.]  Pertaining  to  a  wood  or 
grove.    [Bare.] 

Ifamoroaa  (nem'or-teX  a.  [L.  nemut,  nem- 
orie,  a  grove.]  In  boL  growing  in  groves  or 
among  wood. 

NamoroosJiiom'op-iuX  a.  [L.  nemoronu, 
woody.]    Woody ;  pertaining  to  a  wood. 

Paradise  itself  was  buta  kind  of  Memomts  temple, 
or  sacred  grove.  £ve(jm. 

Nampna  t  (nemp'nfX  «•  t  [A.  Sax.  nemnan, 
to  name  or  call]    To  name;  to  calL 

Hams  (nemzX  fk  The  Arabic  name  of  the 
ichneumon. 

Nania,  Nanla  (n^ni-aX  A.  A  funeral  song; 
anelMy. 

Nannimar  (nen'fi-flLrX  n.  [From  Per.  noil- 
/er,  nUaOfer,  nenuphar.]  The  great  white 
water-lily  of  Europe,  or  Nymphiea  alba. 

Haooomian  (n6-6-kymi-an),  a.  [From  Or. 
neo9,  new,  and  kOmi,  a  viliago>  alluding  to 
Neufchdtel  in  Switzerland.  See  extract  ]  In 
geci.  a  term  applied  to  the  lowest  of  the 
cretaceous  deposits,  being  the  lower  green- 
sand  and  wealden. 

The  b>wer  ereensand.  In  its  widest  acceptation, 
embraces  a  series  neariy  as  important  as  the  whole 
upper  cretaceous  eroup.  from  the  gault  to  the  Maes- 
tncht  beds  inclusive ;  while  the  upper  greensand  is 
but  a  subordinate  member  of  this  same  group.  Many 
eminent  geologists  have,  therefore,  proposed  the 
term  'ntocomian'  as  a  substitute  for  lower  green- 
sand,  because  near  NeufcbAtd  .  .  .  these  lower 
Eeensand  strata  are  well  developed,  entering  largely 
to  the  structure  of  the  Jura  mountains. 

SirC.lytU. 

Naoeraoy  (nS-ok'n-dX  n.  [Or.  neoe,  new. 
and  kroioi.  power.]  Oovemment  by  new 
or  inexperienced  oflldals;  upstart  rule  or 
supremacy. 

Naodamoda  (nd-d'da-mOdX  n.  [Or.  neoda- 
mddie—neot,  new,  and  atnddie,  popular, 
from  dimot,  people.]  In  anc  Oreeee,  a  per- 
son newly  admitted  to  citizenship.  Jf*t- 
ford. 

NaogamiatCne-og'am-iBtXn.  [Or.  neot,  new, 
and  oatned,  to  many.]  A  person  recently 
married. 

Naogana  (nd'O-jfinX  a.  [Or.  neoe,  new,  and 
gen,  root  of  gignoinai,  to  be  bom.]  In  geol, 
a  name  given  by  some  continental  geologists 
to  the  pliocene  and  miocene  tertiaries  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  eocene  strata. 

Naography  (nft-og'ra-flX  it.  [Or.  neoe,  new. 
wnagrapM,  to  write.]  A  new  system  of 
writing.    Qeni.  Mag. 

Nao-Latin  (n6'6-la-tinX  «.  [Or.  n«ot.  new. 
and  K  LatSm.}  L  New  Lattn,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  Romance  languages,  as  having 
grown  immediately  out  cl  tM  Latin.  See 
extract 

M.  Raynooard  declaret  that  he  ezpoonds  tfie  no- 
meroua  aCnities  between  the  si«  fu^LatiM  languages, 
namely,  i,  the  language  of  the  Troubadours;  a.  the 
Catalonian;  3.  Spanish;  4.  I^9ft^gnese:  5.  Italian; 
6,  French.  EM$u  Rgp. 

2.  Latin  as  written  by  authors  of  modem 
times. 

NaoUta  (nd'd-lItX  n.  rOr.  neoe,  new.  and 
lUhoe,  a  stone,  so  named  because  believed 
to  have  been  recently  formed  by  the  agency 
of  infiltrating  waters  passing  over  rocks  con- 
taining magnesia.]  A  Uminar  massive  min- 
eral, a  bisilicate  of  alumina  and  magnesia, 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  due  to  the  presence 
of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  mineral  is  mas- 
sive or  fibrous,  the  fibrea  being  in  stellate 

.groups. 

NaOUtlilO  (n6-0-lithlkX  a.  [See  NiouTB.] 
In  archcBoL  %  term  applied  to  the  more  re- 
cent of  the  two  periods  into  which  the 
stone  age  has  been  subdivided,  as  opposed 
to  paloeolWiic.  Neolithic  implements  are 
finely  shaped  and  polished,  and  are  found 
in  connection  with  the  remains  of  extinct 
aninuUs. 

NaolOglail  (n§-d-WJ1-anX  n.    A  neologist 

Naologiaii  (nS-d-iyji-anX  a.  Belatmg  to 
neology;  neolDiflcaL 


Naologlaiiina  (nd-d-ld'ji-an-izmX  ^  Neo- 
logism 

Naologlc^  NaolOfilcal  (n6-0-lofik,  n6-<^loj'- 
Ik-alX  a.  Pertaming  to  neology;  employ- 
ing new  words. 

I  seriooshr  advise  him  to  pubUsh  ...  a  genteel 
MM/kj^TOi/ dictionary,  containing  those  polite,Uioi^ 
perhaps  not  strictly  grammatical,  wonuand  phrases 
commonly  used,  and  sometimes  understood,  by  t^ 
htaumofuU.  Lord  CkuterJteU. 

NaologloaUy  (nS-O-loflk-al-liX  adv.    In  a 

neological  manner. 
Haologlim  (nd-ol'o-jizmX  yi.  1.  A  new  word 

or  phnse,  or  new  use  or  a  word. 

Words  hitroduced  by  bold  and  careless  writers . . . 
go  by  the  name  of  tuMtj^isms  until  usage  has  added 


lem  at  last  to  the  rec< 


itjgiswu  until  usage  has  ad 

eived  national  vocabulanr. 

BnttttU  6r  Ca 


2.  The  use  of  new  words  or  of  old  words  in 

a  new  sense. 

I  learnt  my  complement  of  classic  French, 
(Kept  pore  of  Balaac  and  tttolorism). 

8.  JNew  aoctrines. 

Naologlat  (nd-oFo-jistX  n.  L  One  who  intro- 
duces new  words  or  phrases  into  a  Ian- 
guagCk— 2.  An  innovator  in  any  doctrine  or 
system  of  belief,  es];>eclally  intheology. 

NacdiM^e,  NaologiBtlcal  (nd-oro-luink, 

nd-ol^jisf'ik-alX  a.    Belating  to  neology: 
neologicaL 

Nacfloilsatloil  (n&ol'o-jiz-&''shonX  n.  The 
act  of  neologizing.    Worcetter.    [Bare.] 

Naologlia  (nd-ol'o-jXzX  v.i.  L  To  intiodnoe 
or  use  new  terma— 2.  To  introduce  or  adopt 
ratipnalistio  views  in  theology;  to  introduce 
or  adopt  new  theological  doctrines. 

Dr.  Candlish  lived  to  mtplegimt  on  his  ownacooont 

Dr.  TuUteh. 

V^oHogy  (nd-oro-jO,  n.  [Or.  neot,  new,  and 
logoe,  a  word.]  L  The  introduction  of  a 
new  word  or  of  new  words  into  a  language. 

N*«/«gy,  or  the  novelty  of  words  and  phnaes,  h 
an  innovation,  which,  with  the  opulence  of  our 

J>resent  language,  the  English  phflologer  Is  most 
eakms  to  aflow.  f/iy/trtu/i. 

2.  Rationalistic  views  in  theology. 

Naomanla  (nft-d-mS'ni-aX  n.  [Or.  neominia 
—neott  new,  and  min,  the  moon.1  L  Time 
of  new  moon;  the  b^inning  of  the  month. 
2.  A  heathen  festival  of  the  new  moon. 

Naomorpha  (nd-a-mor'faX  n.  [Or.  neot, 
new,  and  morhhi,  form.]  A  genus  of  long- 
beaked,  blacK-plumaged  birds  found  m 
New  ZMland.  and  comprising  a  single  spe- 
cies, N.  Ooutdii,  in  which  is  observed  ue 
remarkable  peculiarity  that  the  male  has  a 
straight,  the  female  a  curved  beak.  Both 
have  laige  orange-coloured  wattles. 

Naonlsm  (nS'on-izmX  ^  I^r.  neot,  new.]  A 
new  word,  phrase,  or  idiom.  Worcegter. 
[Rare.] 

Naonomiaa  (n6  -  O-nO'mi-an  X  n.  [Or.  neos, 
new,  and  nomo§,  law.]  One  who  holds  that 
the  gospel  is  a  new  law.    Worcetter. 

Naonomlaii  (n6-0-nd'mi-anX  a,  Belating  to 
the  Neonomians. 

Naonomiaiil8m(nS-6-n(ytaii-an-izmXn.  The 
doctrine  that  the  gospel  is  a  new  Uw.  of  a 
gracious  and  remedial  nature,  the  condition 
whereof  Is  imperfect  though  shicere  and 
persevering  obedience. 

NaopbUosophar  (nd'd-fi-los^6-f«rX  n.  A 
new  philosopher,  or  a  philosopher  having 
new  principles  or  views.    Quart  Rev. 

Naophron  (nS'6-fron).  n.  A  genus  of  birds 
of  the  vulture  family,  one  s];>ecies  of  which 
{N.  perenopterui)  inhabits  southem  Europe. 
Egypt  and  Asia.  It  is  known  under  we 
various  designations  of  Alpine  or  Egyptifm 
vulture,  Pharaoh's  chicken,  and  white  crow, 
receiving  the  last  name  from  the  whiteness 
of  its  plumage.  It  has  been  shot  in  this 
country. 

Naophyta  (nA'd-fltX  n.  [Or.  neot,  new,  and 
phgton,  a  plant  1.  A  new  convert  or  pro- 
selyte: a  name  given  by  the  early  Christians 
to  such  heathens  as  had  recently  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  and  were  c<msidered  as 
regenerated  by  baptism— 2.  A  novice;  one 
newly  admitted  to  the  order  of  priest— 8.  A 
^rro;  a  beginner  in  learning. 

Naopbyta  (n6'0-fItX  a.  Newly  entered  on 
some  state.  'Your  neophyte  player.'  B. 
Ronton. 

Naoplaatio  (nfi-d-plas'tikX  «•  [Or.  neo$, 
new,  recent,  and  tm»6,  to  form.]  Newly 
formed:  specifically  applied  to  the  matter 
which  fills  up  a  wound. 

NaoiJatoaio  (ny6-pla-ton^X  o-  Belating 
to  the  Neoplatonists  or  their  doctrines. 

Naoplatonlelan  (nfi'd-pU'to-ni'^shanX  n. 

Same  as  Neoplatonitt 
NaoplatOIllain  (n«-6-pWton-izm),n.    The 

doctrines  or  principles  of  the  Neoplaton- 

ists. 


Fite,  f»r,  fat»  fftU;      mi.met,h«r;       pfne,ptai;     nflte.  not,  mOve:       tfibe,  tub,  b«U;       oQ,  pound;      ii,  8c  abune;      jT.  8c  f«y. 


Uad  ^iilci»ph«r  of  Uu  •oIidoI  of  Ammo- 
BhB  Sioota  ud  FloUou  wbo  mLwd  xatM 
m  Vu  traota  el  lodrart  PUIonliAi  wllb 

urMoBlnlj  from  tin  tbmmitia  Dl  tha 
&k  Tlw  NoQidltaBiiU  amiUtd  bou 
Ibi  lUcd  to  llM  nth  MBtoutit  lb*  Ctuto- 

VwraBUt  (nS-MVinB},)).  [Or.  n*M.  ■  tsn»- 
^  udWaiM,  rfcnr.]  A  puonma  Np»- 
nollBff  Uw  lotoloT  at  •  lun  balldliic  in 
whlGli llw  naeUtor  «pMn  to  b*  pUcad. 

VwrtOTlO,  lAotolllMl  ^t^to^uM-Uf. 
Ik-aiXOi  tOr.  luMaraoi^Tomw.lraaimM. 
UMr.]    Nsw;  rscant  Id  oiigla:  modniL 


KtetariS  (□B-A-tir'lkX  n.  Od«  oI  duhImii 
tbDM.     Jr.  0m. 

>«Ot«lm  {nt-oftr-lnaX  n.  1.  Ttm  Intro- 
dODtlaa  of  ■  DSw  vord  or  phiu*  Into  ■ 
laafloag*.— I  A  mini  or  Dhimi*  w  tntio- 
dnoad;  wolofftBB.     ntedward  HaO. 

~  '  vlM  (nS^ftr-Ia),  «.!.  To  doId  oew 
phruat;  toDBologlia. 

OiS^Cik-gui),  11  (Or.  ■»«,  D«r, 
nxus,  >M  Infv*,  amt.)  ™a  luma cIt«i] 
br  loiiw  ntolacUti  lb  Iba  nniu  at  ante- 
l^M^  df  «Uab  Um  AbrntnUD  Buidoqiu  li 
Hw  bMt  knoirn  ipaolaa. 
>MtnplaalCDM«<>nm[-a]),<i.  [Or.  mm, 
nnr,  nd  X.  lnf(t»l,J  A  Unn  lepUad  to 
ooa  at  (ba  (ti  ngtau  Into  wbtoB  aoolo- 
(UidlTldalbaiBi'bMal  Ui*«itb.)MMd 
OB  tbdi  ohHHtarMlo  buu  or  aoUaaUcs 
'  il  Ufa.  n*  ITsotciniMl  rHdon  In- 
tabd  Anolok  •oaUaT  ^latb- 


ll«p  (nap),  *  lA , 

ApUnt  at  tba  teaw  HapaUi 

ROM  (■•<>>).■■  IL,  ■  aaoipton.  An  AM- 
cauword^]  A  nnui  of  bamlptnnu  tuMsIa 

)t  tba  bratlT  HjrdnworliB.  tha ■" 

■UBh  He  popnurlji  known  ■•  i 

^!  n.  ttDfi.  udpi.  An 
liiMtuti  of  K(«aL 

Mm4«w«r(a^iwi^^>',  A«tnm« 
nnnad  p^wr,  aiada  a  Vapuu  fiom  Uu 
pnlTariwd  ban  of  tba  DaiAiia  namnMia. 

■•pa  (n«p),  n.    A  aqnan  plaa  (^^ilaokot 


wrappad  aj  (ba  American  Indlaiu  abont 
Iba  foot  and  ankle  btfore  pntUog  on  (be 
DMWoafin. 
THrVnUnnMi  (iiH  iiiiii  IhlmiJ   n  ji[     A 

'ledaanier  and  wannar  partac<  Aria,  tba 
idlaa  AreUpalBBo,  and  Madagaiew.  and 
— ■ —  at  tba  anda  o"*"  ' '' — ■  "■*" 


are  now  naefalljr  regarded 
modiacauont  of  tba  midrib 

of  ■  glisd  Moated  I  ' 


>m«lltb^HtpMlUlM(nB.pen1hA  uB-pan'- 

^n.  {ar.nhwntUt— M.nat,aiidt>aMA<^ 
I  A  ktnf  ot  magic  poUon,  mentlonad 
I  udetit  writera.  wblch  wi*  rappoeed 
to  make  paraon*  loriat  their' 
mlatoitniiM.  It  li  now  lued  [ 
■nr  draught  or  itmg  capable  of 
pain  or  care. 

Oh.  Id  «  Uo^HHll  of  nd  I 

MpWtllM(niMitheiX  n. 

■  goinaot  plants  nat  ordai  .... 

Sea  satmnfusam  and  rmmwa-nMn. 

ir«Mtftbiap'*«4.«-  I»om  Jrepila  or  Ve- 
lath  a  lowB  m  ancient  Etnula,  now  Ifipt, 
m  tba  prorbwe  of  Bonie,  when  the  planta 
weteSM  fonad.)  A  larga  ohiu  of  planta  o( 
tha  nal  ocdar  taUats^  ooDtalning  abont  110 
•paelea,  natlTaa  chlellT  of  the  tempeiale  te- 
riona M the nortbem hamliphara,  Tharare 


tha  HneU  at  It.  It  la  a  aoft  and  down! 
plant,  with  nnmarooa  whltlih  llowen.  aud 
growa  In  hadgca  and  waete  placea.  It  hai 
been  raoonmeadod  In  ntarlna  dlaordera, 
djnpapata,  and  llitalancr.  It  li  oonunon 
tncDoghont  Barope,  and  la  oonplatalj  na- 
tnraU*]  In  North  Anwiloa. 

hbiel),  IL    In  BgmL  eutA  anandent 

_ .  Inlu  wotahlppad  tn  Etiuopla  and  the 
TtiabaM  TapreaaDled  aa  haTtng  a  ram'i 
head  vltb  onrred  bona.  Written  aliojroi/ 
ir«ptullii,  VwbeUn*  (naTa-Us),  n.  rar. 
■latalL  a  aland.]  A  mlnanl  tonnd  mlisd 
wflk  other  anbetuMMC  piladtlTa  or  volcanic. 

oecnra  on  Honta  Homma.  Vaaarlo*,  and  to 

thalBTnotCwodlBaTa,nearKiHne.     Itli 

wbltaorieUow. 

'—*■-*■ (nJ-tSTl-nm).  n     "     ■—*—'- 


mtnt-tau 


bulon  to  tha  ipot*  on  the  leaTU  OT  the  bur- 
dock.  The  trnit  of  tba  plant*  of  thu  geniu 
baa  BOne  reaemblBsoe  to  the  heada  of  the 
burdock.]  Acennaof  treeabelongliigtotha 
naL  order  SaplndaaeM.  Ibe  nede*  dilaflT 
tobaUtthe  Indian  Arohlpelago.  Hie  fniA 
known  bj  tba  name  of  laaobao  or  Utebi  la 


the  tmdaca  ot  one  apadea.  See  Ldchh. 
Hlpbalold  (DCf'el-old),  a.  lar.  nephtU.  a 
Dlond,BndalitaL  Ultentaa.]    InmutBtann 

■!_•  ^  cIoBdr  nlna.    i>unaIiMni. 

(ne'iraX  n.    (Frooi  Fr.  mv 
from  L.  nm- 


eh,ac.kHA;     g.  ^:      J.iob: 


. ,_-    .  bnt  ua  word  oocnn  Inda- 

pandantljr  In  0ia  Tantonlo :  A.  Sai.  n<ft. 

IcaL  hA  O.  ntft,  a  nephew.]    L  The  ud 

nl  a  bnlher  or  ■btar.'-li  A  gtandaon. 

Or  ninlkaiiat  to  wit.  the  ehUdrcoot  their 

ud  daoghlen.'  irsIlaiHf.~I.t  A  Uneal 


Vaplmlilg,  HeplmliT  (oe-tral'iurpe- 
trfi'lQb  iLtGr  nepkrof,  a  kldner,  and  algia, 
pain.)  Pabi  In  the  kldnan. 

h.  Fr.  ton:     ng.  ala;;     TR.  lAm;  th,  iMn; 


(naTrit),  t 

.  Jke  fcldnoji-, , 

Tartar  ot  amphlbole  among  the  U- 

allloita*.  of  ■  leak -gram  odour,  maaaln. 


S.  RelleTli«  dlurden  of  the  kldnan  In 
nnera):  at.  a  lupAriHa  medicine— JViskri- 
jts  (lofii.  Bame  ai  NipftrO:— StpkrlUe 
voeii.  the  compact  (lneitrali>e^  wood  of  a 
legninlnou*  tree,  Meriujm  DCenvontniia 

eHllandina  MoAnga),  decooUoni  ol  which 
Ta  b«an  oaed  tor  curing  aflecUoni  of  the 
kidneyi  and  other  urlnur  organa. 
M«Pl»ltla(De-rrltlk).n.  A  medldne  adapted 
to  rallate  or  onra  ilie  dlaaaia  af  UiaUd- 
nan,  parUoolarl;  the  graTel  or  atana  fnthe 


Hapotbnn  (nVpot-lim).  n 
from  Ln^wi.  nephew.]  P 
to  nepbawi  and  other  telatlona;  patraiaga 


NSBVOBITS' 


baMowad  In  oooildgrMion  of  tunllr  nlatUm- 
(hlp  Kiii  not  of  mertt  Thli  irord  *••  In- 
Tsntsd  to  sxpna  ■  pecnlitr  cbuactariaUo 


, snpullciiliilTolpopM; 

■nil^,  Bmattij,  to  agprnDdlia  thilr 
br  MTOTbltHit  fnnU  or  taTonn  to 
n  (hning  no  khu)  or  raUllTH. 

ihumDumriK^iMmitolHncilunnait 


!t  knoK 


.  in  U 


vered 


_.    ..Jlllon  InSlaitiS 'indepma"; 

entlj  by  LeTorrlftr  uid  Aduni.  and  dHucod 
from  *.  Hi1«  of  the  moit  recondlM  ot  mithc- 
matLcAl  CAlculkttoniftTor  perfonuBd.lo  And 
>  body  which  could  uconnt  for  tlie  long- 
obwrvod  ptiturbitioni  ot  Vntniu.  It  i«- 
Toliea  rouDd  tho  mia  In  164  J**">  and  Iti 
mun  dlituica  li  SO-OSIH  ttmea  the  dlatueo 
ot  tho  earlb  from  (be  ioil    IM  dluneter  ii 

Maptnnlan  (nep-tO'nI-in),  o.  [From  A'ap- 
Mnut,th«  tabled  deity  of  ifieocsuL  I  1.  Per- 
taining to  [he  ocean  or  Ha.^2.  Fonned  by 
water  or  aqueoui  Klutlon;  an.  ncpOiiiian 
rockt  -^yeptuniantJieorT/,  ln^c>L  the  theorj 

all  roclu  and  ttnta  to  the  ifcncy  of  water: 
oppoud  to  the  Plutonic,  igiuout,  or  Hut- 

Maptaiilaii,K«ptimlit(nep-tii'nl-an.  nep'- 
tQn-lit),  n.    One  who  adopti  the  Keptunlan 

HCT.t  Ho^t  IlMr,t  a.  Kearet.  CJuMBer. 
irBr«.t  Fot  Xt  wov.  Were  not— ff'fri 
it,  were  It  not. 

Rerdd  (n«4-ldX  >i.  pi  Rtnldi  (niWIdtX 
Or.pLI)arelilM(nS-r«'i-dti>  lar.TitTtidif. 
pi  ol  n^r^,  from  A^^mu.a  marine  de '  ^ 
MtpO. a aea njimph.  Iu.~    '    ' 


the  Heieldi 

aea-hoiaaa.  (omeUmea  with  the 

nitln,  and  ■ 

llih.    Th«« „ „ 

and  coDitantly  attended  Keptmn.     

donibraaohlata  annelid  at  the  mm  NenK 
K«mdM  (nfrrM-dlX  n.  pi  A  family  of  dor- 


the  tall  of 

tha  daaghten  ot  Hertn^ 


KBnU(ne-i«-li),n.  A  genua  ot  doralbran- 
ohlate  aiUMlidi.  Their  antenna  are  In  gene- 
ral ihor^  and  thalr  eyea  when  dlitlDOt  an 
four  in  number;  the  proboada  la  lai^  and 
often  fnmlehed  wlUi  Mlleot  polnta  orimal] 
dentlclea.  Bome  of  the  apedea  are  fonnd  In 
moM  Maa.  One  ipedet,  K.mlifera.pn- 
pagalaa  by  apontaneoua  dlmlon,  the  hind 
pvt  of  the  bodybelnKgraduallT  tranaf  ormed 


M(D«'i«-ltkn.  In, 

both  to  certain  Inlle  or ' 

UM*r 


iffeol.t) 


sr  being  apparently  allied  Co  the  e 

cunt,  whils  u  lo  olhcn  (inch  u  AVrOBil  DO  c«- 
Or.  H.  A.  KldulinH. 
ireTNCntUCii«'r£^iia"tlaXn.  (OrA'tratu, 
a  aea  delty»  and  kyitii,  a  bag.]  A  iea-we«d 
of  (he  nat  order  Laminarlaceie,  fonnd  on  the 
north-weataro  ahoraa  of  Atnerlca  and  oppo- 
tlla  ahorei  ot  Aila,  remarkable  for  the  itenu. 
wUch  attain  the  leogth  of  *6  lathomi, 
awelllng  at  the  top  Into  large  cyita  or  baga 
fliled  with  liquid:  tbeae  becoming  entangled 

ReTfe,t  n.    Horre;  alnew,    Chauttr. 

VarJUllg(nerftlng),n.  A  fraah-watei  Oihof 
Oenoauy,  a  variety  of  the  mdd. 

Httlta  rna-rlla),  «.  [L.,  from  Or.  niriui, 
a  kind  or  ihell.]  A  genua  of  marine  gaitaro- 
podi;  Inhabiting  the  Eaaten  and  American 
uaa,  the  Weatlndlea,  Uolucca^  Ac  One 
■peclee.  N.  pelenmla,  la  called  the  biefding- 


ITlc^ 


(n6-ri-trna),  «.    [Bee  Nmira,]    A 

EMt  and  Wett  Indlea  the  lale  ot  Fnnce. 
cto.    Some  of  the  •peolee  are  found  In  Eng- 
llah  riven,  adhering  to  atonaa. 
HerlUte  (oer^-tlt),  n.    A  foaiU  ahell  ot  the 

jfailtun  (n<'ri-um).  n.  [Or.  (lAw,  hnmld.  In 
alluilon  to  the  hablUt  of  the  plant.)  A 
genua  of  planta  of  the  nat.  order  Apof^na- 
ceie  or  dogbanet.  The  apedea  are  amooth 
erect  riinibi,  with  whorled  teaiea  andhand- 
•ome  whiter    yellowlah,   or  nae-cUoured 


HsTltacaa,  MarltldB  (ne-rl  U'ae-a.  ne-ilC. 

l-d8t.n.pt  Afamilyotacutibi---'-' 

teropodi,  containing  the  gene 

Nerfta.andNerlthia    The  aha 

gulahed  by  the  amalliMea  and  flatuem  of  i 


«  native) 


aleymea,    Hiey 


adouoraai 


Htrdl  (neW-H).  ._    . _ 

name  M  an  Itallca  pilneeaa  to  whom  uie 
diacovery  of  the  perfume  la  attributed.] 
The  esientlal  oil.  uaed  by  perfumen.  ob- 
tained from  the  flower*  of  tha  bitter  orange 
bydlallllallon. 

RemtUim  (a«rv-fc'»bon).  n.    : 


of  leavaa.     dajled  aln  itmratiim  and  Kan- 


I. atrength. vigour]  l.fAilnew 
'"^"e  that  know  the  very 


S.  One  of  the  fibna  which  prwsed  from  the 
brain  and  ipmal  cord,  or  from  the  central 
ganglia,  of  ■nim»i*  uid  raml^ through  all 


'k :  and  eome  of 
which  ai 


-    loperatlonaotlliemind. 

They  proceed  from  the  brain  and  iidna] 
marrow,  and  oontaln,  generally  Incloaed  In 
the  aame  abeath,  the  centripetal  Mamenti, 
which  eiuiMy  impteaalona  from  their  ei- 
tremitle*  to  the  brain;  and  tha  cantritnol 
fllamenta.  which  oonTCV  the  Inllneooe  of  the 
will  from  the  brain  lo  the  voluntary  mnadoa. 
(b)  Thoae  of  arianic  life,  the  aaH^Kimie  or 
great  imnpolAalie  nerwt.  which  proceed 
trom  achdn  of  ganglia  eitendlng  from  the 
brain  to  tha  pelvla,  are  chiefly  dittrlbnted 
to  tbe  vlicen,  ancb  aa  the  heart  alomaoh. 


or  trying  cii 
I  of  mind;  c 


HsmCnerv),  v.t 
^■Vj^Togl™ 


Nsm-un,  Nsm-oonMuola  (nerv'iel, 

nerv'kor-pua-l).n.     One  of  the  nucleated 

Ky  portion  of  the  bnin  and  aplnal  cord, 
iinglla,  and  In  certain  nerrea  and  nervoua 
expanilona  Hdbti/n. 
Tfervad  (nirvd).  a.  Having  nervei;  eipe- 
ctally,  hartngnerveaof  thia  or  that  character; 
apoclacally.ln  »-■ "-^  •'  ' >■— ■— 


apecUlcal' 


7t.  appllet 
of  the  c( 


primitive  fibret  ol 


oavltlea 
ITemtBU  (ntrrlea),  a.     Withoi 


(ntrv'ta-atni-mantl  n. 

by  deotlaU  lor  oblTter- 
ihe  nerve  In  the  root  of 
rating  and  filling  nerve 


:V/r5n^^ 


ll«rv«-I»«lle(n*rr'nfr^ll).  n.  l.  H 
riffry.  a  tool  uied  for  broaching  01 
nerve  canal.— t.  In  rury  an  astheiloi 

HerTMhAkan  (d*rv'ihik.n) 


MMTS-tolie  Oiirrtfib),  «.    Same  a«  Sent- 

dmnXfL    [Lm^ 
motion.]    1.  In 


le  otxana  of  the  ae 
and  tranimltted  1 .  . 


1  tranimltted  to  the  mux 


L  narvut,    SeeNuTK.]    Capable  ol  quiet- 
ing nemna  excitement,  or  outeraiae  acting 

KWTllll  (ntrvln},  n.    A  medicine  for  nerv- 
oui  affectlona 
ITarrOM   (n*r»'4a),  a.      In  W-  tame  ai 

VmmAVr  (n*r-vo«^l-U).  n.     L  The  alata  or 

quality  of  being  nervoua;nervouiaeaa,  Wvr. 
etMttr.^i.  In  lio<.  theatateot  lielng  nerved. 


Flte,  Or.  fat,  f«lli 


t.  Hiring  tha  Mrrw  ■flectsd;  turlnc  wnk 
or  dlwusd  nsmj  uiIlT  iglUted  at  a- 
BitmA :  weak ;  timid.     '  Poor,  mak,  urKnit 

„'    OUyM.^L  SUom;  TlconHui 

wy;  will  itranf. 


fi.Poa«dn^oriiunIfHtliigTlgDarof  mind; 
chntutfiilied  b^  force  or  ■tnngUl  la  aeutl- 
mintor  ilyla;  Bi,  iiminixbliUirUn.  'Ths 
ptsidlngi  .   .  .  w"""  '*" —  "*■ — '  


wheni 


Uia  t_._ 
tbrouob 


Ihs 

id  aplDil 


BUielutaat.  —  &  In  bol. 

aervei  oiiilute,  u  Uu 
namiw.--^<n>>u  j(u(d, 
I  inppoHd  to  clraulftta 
I,  ind  which  hu  bMU  n- 


tfon.— Jverwvi  lutiiii,  tha  nerrta  and  narT' 
ana  cantraa  conudand  coUeetlTelj'.— fffn- 
aiu  ImjiirDnunt  li  tlut  in  which  lh«  pra- 
domlnailnc  oharactariiUc  li  b  grant  aicita- 

blU^oI  tSa  Darrout  ■jratsn.  a—* 

pndonUiUDc*  of  ths  omoUou 
aerroiulT  (ntrv^u-IOt  ad*.    1_  .. 
mauoar:  fs)  with  itraDgth  or  Tlooor, 
.... ■—- 'hartPOTglfiolc 


tt  (nerkok),  n.  [Fot  tuiteoet,  whlol 
u  luHMhar  foim.]  A  fondling;  a  dalleat 
itn-at-homB  paraoD,  Dimlan. 
HMA  (naah),  a.  [A.  Sax.  Anus,  hnou.  naW, 
■ofl,  fandtr;  O.D.  nncA,  not,  ai^  wat; 
Oath.  Ansaaiui,  latL  («Ddar.  Xatcv  la  pn>- 
bablT  a  doifMlri  (rf  thial  I  Soft:  tendir: 
Dlca.  'ThsiHak  lopaot  tba  Toang  hauL 
V,  0<HM.  —1  Dellcata;  waaki  paar-<piilt«d 
[Obaolata  or  proTtnelal  b^Uih  In  both 

irMht/nadiXa.(.    To  loltBi  iDjortooilr;  to 

HMlia,IKMClt,tA   [SeaHma.]    aottilm- 

Raaodon  (nt'KHiau),  n.  [Or.  nAoi;  ao 
Iiland.  and  odoiu,  Mlantoi,  a  tooth.]  A  g«- 
uiu  of  loaail  mammalia,  ot  lb*  lamlv  Loio- 
dontla.  toDDd  In  tha  pliocaia  ot  PatacoDU. 
S.  avinui  waa  tha  Uu  of  a  ibeen  N^tmbri- 
attut,  of  a  llama 

Keu  <■»).  n.  lA.  Sai.  kb.  a  noaa,  a  pro- 
bably a  lilghUf  Taifad  form  of  n«a  (wUch 
aea).  jr«> U auoUial form. ]  Apromontoi?; 
a  cape;  a  headland.     '  We  walgbad  anchor, 

eh.  lAalDi      Ah,  Bo,  loelti      E.ffo;  ],>>)); 


irol  the  lua.'  ilaOUuvL  Sia 

aa  a  tenuinatlaii  of  tb»  namaa 

Ot  prontootistea  ot  headland);  aa,aheeniia, 
DnntaiUM; 

\    [A.  Sai. -«««,■«», -nd, -nw. 

wltb  Tarletv  of  form,  to  all  the 

laloninea  Or^n doabtfuL]    Ater- 

m  of  abatnct  nouni  denoting  the  pro- 

-   ~  ihanietanitlc 


,  or  qilHPguiiiiiDg,  or  criuiKWfUhiu 
or  itata,  or  ganenillr  the  qnalltjr;  a^ 
an,  gDodtMa,  the  quality  ot  behig 
w  good:  neslactadwit,  the  atate  o! 
leglected.    It  alao  aometlniei  denotes 


jg  neglected. 

It  k 


...-ituditcrlminaleljr,  thongli  manj' 

worda  of  tha  latter  clan  mon  trHinmtlT 
appear  with  the  elaailcal  auflli 
lo^dny  and  cradlbiUlv  are  prot 

common  than  toipldiUM.  cradlbl 

Mait  (nntX^B.     \k.  Sai.  L.O.  D.  and 


-rtv;  I 
>abVi] 


nnt,  reeirded 
e  Skr.  nlda  for 


I,  Uke 


mcubatlan  and  rearing  tha  you' 


1.  Tha 


et  ot  imall  draw 
Himnwnai— H.  in  gtm,  an  agnenUd  mat 
of  uij  ore  or  mineral^  la  an  uouted  itab 
within  a  rock. 

MMKnotXa.l    To  hiUld  a  neat:  to  neatli 
TTifl  cedT  Hrttchcd  hii  bnpclia  u  £u  u  tt 

MMt  (naitV  V.I.     I._To  p1^u»  In  a  natt;  I 

In  a  altoatloi 


repoaed.'     R'ardiuorCA.  ~  t.  To   place  i 


HaitOOCk  I  (naatluik),  n.  Sana  ai  SanA 
HiAMg  (neat'egV  n.  1.  An  agg  left  In  the 
neat  to  ptwaut  the  hen  bum  fonaklng  It 
£.  SeaBethlsg  laid  op  aa  a  beginning  or  nn- 


1  To  take  ibaltat;  to  Ua  oloa*  and  •ong.  aa 
a  bird  Id  her  neat. 


ieel),«.l.  l.ToproTldsvlthanaiti 
I  or  ibelter,  a>  In  a  neat.  Doniu; 
i.  To  cberiili  and  foodie  cloaaly.  aa 
Tjonng.  'She,  Ilka  a  mother,  tutUe* 


HNtllnc  (ocallng),  a.  or  p.  Newly  hatched ; 


cockatooa,  aontalQlng  tha  J<,  mduetvi  at 
long.blltsd  parrot  of  I^lllp  luand,  and  Jf. 
hympoliul  or  kaka  ot  New  Zealand.  Tha 
Tolce  li  hoane  and  InhamonlODi  (banca 
the  oatlTO  New  Zealand  name),  bnl  they 
are  capable  of  being  tauht  to  imitate  tha 
bumen  Tolce  In  a -remarkable  d^ree.  A', 
prodvctEU  li  now  itippoiad  to  be  extinct 
HHtorlui  lnet-WTi-mn),  n.  An  adherent 
of  Neitonoi.paUlarch  of  ConiUnUnopU  In 
the  titth  century,  wbo  »ai  depoKd  and 
_._! .  _.      >  ._  niijntjjning 


"(Kara)  — St  Baing  wj4aDt 
Haw  OT  ipot  *  Jier  breaat  all  naked,  aa  futf 
Itocj.'  Srnuer.  —  t.  Free  tram  all  dedne- 
tlaui;  ai,  nj(  proflta;  net  prodnce;  ntl  rant: 
netwelsnt  'TheneCreTenneaof  thacrowIL' 
BotbaSnikt.  It  li  aainetlmea  written  SiU. 
— Uttpneeedw,  tha  amonnt  or  anni  which 
good!  prodnoa  alter  avaty  chaise  la  paid.— 
AVI  wtfAL  the  weight  at  mardiaDdlaa  att«r 
allowanco  haa  been  made  for  oaak^  * -~^ 

Tor  Dnlehtng:  and  In  the  work  ol  orltfeen, 
that  In  which  no  allowance  ■■  made  tor  the 
waate  of  materlala. 
KM  (net),  w.t.    To  gain  at  clear  proflt;  aa.  Id 
Ihli  ttanaactlaii  IntEtMiKOODaldarableBonL 

K«t(net),».t    To  form  net-work.     'BittiDB 
_.i..i»  In  vnni-  intloor  '    Anna  StHori. 

Narertheteaa.  ^enttr. 
0.  [A,  Sai,  nilAtr.nfiAor, 
»mpar.   of  nilAe,  ondar. 
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NEUBOIOlfT 


Lower;  lying  or  being  beneath  or  in  the 
lower  part:  orooied  to  upper;  ma»  the  nether 
*  Twizt  upper,  nether,  and  sor- 


millstone. 
rounding  flrei.' 


MUUm. 


Distorted  all  my  nether  shl^>e  thus  grew 
Transfonn'd.  MUtti, 

-^Nether  Houee  qf  ParUamentt  the  name 
given  to  the  House  of  Commona  during  the 
reisn  of  Henir  VIIL    Wharton. 

NetnerUiuni  (neTH'«r-lings).  n.  pL  Stock- 
inn.    Dietens.    [Ludicroua] 

Hethermoft  (nera'to-mtetX  a-  [A.  Sax. 
nithemest  See  Nkthbr.]  Lowest;  as,  the 
nethermott  helL  *The  nethermott  abyss.' 
MUton. 

Nether-Btodct  (neTH'to-stok),  n.  A  stock- 
ing.   Shak, 

Their  slashed  doublets  and  quaint  hose,  all  frounced 
with  ribbons  abore  the  putherstock*.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Netlierwardf  (nern'to-wtodz),  adv.  In  a 
direction  downwarda 

Hethlnlm  (nethln-imX  n.  pL  [Heb.  pL  of 
fuMAfn,  idiat  is  given,  a  slave  of  the  temple, 
from  ndthan^  to  give.  ]  Among  the  Jews,  ser- 
vants of  the  priests  and  LeviteSb  employed 
in  the  meanest  offices  about  the  temple. 
Erroneously  written  NethimimM. 

Vetityt  (netl-fl),  v.e.  To  render  neat;  to 
clean;  to  set  in  order.  'The  worke  of  a 
woman,  to  ne^y  and  polish.'    Chapman, 

Het-loom  (netltoiX  it.  A  loom  or  machine 
for  weavhig  neta 

Net-makioir  (nefmik-ingX  n.  The  art  of 
making  nets.  Nets  were  formerly  made 
simply  by  the  aid  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood 
and  a  needle  with  two  eyes,  and  a  notch  at 
each  end,  to  prevent  the  twine  from  slip- 
ping as  it  waa  looped  and  knotted  around 
the  flat  piece  of  wood.  Most  of  the  nets 
now  used  arcL  however,  woven  on  a  net- 
loom,  invented  by  Paterson  of  Musselburgh 
inl820. 

Net-maJMmnr(nefmft-sn-riXit.  Reticulated 
bond,  the  iomts  of  which  resemble  hi  ap- 
pearance the  meshes  of  a  net. 

liett  (net),  a.    Same  as  Net, 

Wettapni  (nefa-pusX  n.  A  genus  of  web- 
footea  birds  allied  to  the  barnacle-geese, 
but  of  smaU  sise.  It  contains  the  pigmy 
goose  {N.  eoromandUianui)  and  the  Mada- 
gascar ffoose  {N.  auritMa). 

liettodinefedXp.anda.  1.  Madeintoanetor 
net-work;  reticulated.~2.  In  boL  applied  to 
reticulated  venation;  covered  with  raised 
lines  disposed  like  the  threads  ot  a  net 

Vettod-woilC  (nef  ed-w«rk),  n.  Work  com- 
posed of  meshes;  net-work. 

lietUas  (nef  ingX  n.  L  The  process  of  mak- 
ing neta— 2.  A  piece  of  net- work  as  of  cord 
or  wire.  —8.  A  net  of  small  ropes,  to  be 
stretched  along  the  upper  psrt  of  a  ship's 

rrter  to  contain  hammocka  Netting  is 
employed  to  hold  the  storm  and  fore- 
top-mast  stsysaHs  when  stowed,  and  during 
an  engagement  may  be  extended  along  a 
ship's  gunwale  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
boarding. 

Nettlnjc-iiaadle  (nef  ing-n6-dl),  n.  A  kind 
of  shuttle  used  in  netting. 

Nettl«(netlX  M^    Same  as  JTitOtftf. 

NettlA(net1).  n.  [A.  Sax.  netele,  D.  netH,  Dan. 
neiide,  nelae,  6.  neteel,  a  nettle ;  probably 
from  the  same  root  as  fMedle.1  A  genus  of 
plants  (Urtica)  belongfang  to  the  nat  order 
Urticace»,and consisting  chiefly  of  neriected 
weeds,  havimf  opposite  or  alternate  iMvea, 
and  inconspicuous  flowers,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  axillary  raoemea  The  ipecies  are 
mostly  herbaceous,  and  are  nsuallv  covered 
with  extremely  fine,  sharp,  tubular  hairs, 
placed  upon  minute  vesicles  flUed  with  an 
acrid  ana  caustic  fluid,  which  by  pressure  is 
injected  into  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
snarp-pointed  haira  Hence  arises  the  well- 
known  stinging  sensation  when  these  plants 
■re  ineantiousQr  handled.  Many  species  of 
nettle  are  known,  of  which  three  are  found 
in  Britain— the  Soman  nettleCCT.  pUMiiferaX 
the  anudl  nettle  (U.  terms),  and  the  great 
nettte  (U.  dioieal  NetUes  yield  a  toush 
flbre  which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hemp.  See  mULD-mrrhE.— Nettle  hroth, 
nettle  porridge,  a  dish  made  with  nettles, 
cutln  March  or  April,  before  they  show  any 
flowers. 

There  we  did  eat  aome  mettU  ptrriigt,  which  was 
■■de  oo  purpose  to-daj  for  soom  of  tlMk  oooiinc. 
and  was  Tciy  good.  Albv. 

^Nettle  in,  dock  <ml  a  kind  of  proverbial 
saying,  expressive  of  mconstaney,  the  trying 
of  one  thing  after  another;  In  aUnslon  to 
the  custom  of  chOdren  when  stung  Iqr  a 
nettle  rubbing  the  plaoe  with  a  do^  leaf, 
repeating  these  worda    Ckaurnr, 


NettlA  (netlX  v-'*  V^^  ^  PP-  nettled;  ppr. 
Ttettling.  To  fret  or  sting;  to  Irritate  or 
vex;  to  cause  to  feel  displeasure  or  uneasi- 
ness, not  amounting  to  wrath  or  violent 
anger. 

The  princes  were  so  iceO/ft^  at  the  scandal  of  this 
alront,  that  every  «an  took  it  >o  himsdf . 

Sir  X.  L'Estrmngt. 

Nettl»-Uigllt(netl-blIt),fi.  The  JS^dtum 
urtieoe,  a  parasitic  fungus  common  on 
nettles. 

Nettto-tmtterfly  (netl-bot^-flli  n-  The 
popular  name  for  a  butterfly  of  the  species 
raneeea  urticcB. 

Nettle-iflOtli  (netl-klothX  n.  A  thick  cot- 
ton stuff,  japanned  and  used  for  the  peaks 
of  caps,  waist-belts,  Ac ,  in  plaoe  of  leather. 

Nettlft-creeper  (netl-kr6pl6r),  n.  A  com- 
mon name  for  the  whitethroat  (which  see^ 

Nettlar  (netltoX  n.  One  that  provokes, 
stings,  or  irritates. 

These  are  the  nettiere,  these  are  the  blabbing 
books  that  tell,  though  not  half;  your  fellows'  feats. 

UiJtm. 

Nettl»-raih  (netl-rash),  n.  An  eruption 
upon  the  skin  much  resembling  the  effects 
of  the  stiug  of  a  nettle;  urticaria.  Sir  T. 
Wateon. 

Nettl»-tree  (netl-trfi),  it.  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Celtis,  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  nat  order  Celtidea.  Th'ev  have  a 
considerable  resemblance  to,  and  a  near 
afllnity  with  the  elms»  and  hence  they  have 
sometimes  been  placed  in  the  nat  order 
UlmaceflD.    SeeCsLTia 

Nettlewort  (netl-wtotX  n.  A  plant  of  the 
nat  order  Urticacen. 

Nett7(neriXa.  Like  a  net;  netted.  SirT, 
Browne. 

Net-work  (nef wdricX  n.  Work  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  net :  a  fabric  of  threads, 
twine,  or  cords  united  at  certain  distances, 
forming  meshes,  interstices,  or  open  spaces 
between  the  Imots  or  intersections;  reticu- 
lated work;  any  similar  fsbric;  an  interlace- 
ment; as.  a  net-work  of  blood-vessels  or 
nervous  flbres. 

NenfobAtel  (n«-shl.tel).  n.  A  celebrated 
cream-cheese  made  at  Net^fchdlet-en-Bray, 
in  France. 

Neiik  ( nflkX  n.  A  nook ;  a  comer.  '  Some 
are  coxie  i'  the  neuk.*   Bume.    [Scotch.] 

NenramlA  (nfl-re^mi-a),  n.  [Or.  neuron,  a 
nerve,  hcema,  blood.]  A  purely  functional 
disease  of  the  nervea    Layooek. 

Nennunlo  (nfl-rd'mikX  a.  Belating  to 
nennemia. 

Neurml  (nfl'ral),  a.  [Or.  neuron,  a  nerve.] 
Inafiot  relating  to  anerve  or  to  the  nervous 
system.— AsiiitU  arek,  the  arch  of  the  ver^ 
tebra  which  protects  a  correqModtaig  seg- 
ment of  the  neural  mMiM.— Neural  atae,  m 
central  trunk  of  the  nervous  mtem ;  scMne- 
tlmes  called  the  Cerebro-epinMl  Axie. 

NennUglA  (nfl-ral'ji-a),  it.  [Gr.  neuron,  a 
nerve,  and  algee,  psdn.]  Pain  In  a  nerve:  a 
generic  name  for  a  certain  number  of  dis- 
eases, the  chief  ivmptom  of  which  Is  a  very 
acute  pain,  which  follows  the  course  of  a 
nervous  branch  and  its  ramiflcatlons,  and 
seems  therefore  to  be  seated  in  the  nerve. 

NenztUjlo  (nfl-ral'jikX  a.    Pertaining  to 

VmuiSij  (nfl-ral'JiX  it.  Same  as  .yenralMa. 

Nenrapoilliyill  (nfl-ra-pofl-sisX  n.  [Or. 
neuron,  a  nerve,  and  apopkytie,  a  project- 
ing part]  In  anaL  the  spinous  process  of 
a  vertebrs,  or  the  process  formed  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  ihe  neural  arohea. 

Neiiniti01l(nfl-ri'shon),n.  Same  as  J^enm- 
Uon;  speciiically,  the  arrangement  of  the 
veins  or  nervnres  in  the  wings  of  insecta 

NeniUemnui  (nfl-rl-lem'aX  ^  [Or-  netaron, 
a  nerve,  and  lemma,  a  coat]  In  onot  the 
delicate  flbrous  sheath  of  a  nerve. 

Neorln,  Vtnitiie  (na'rlnX  n.  (Or.  luuTMi. 
a  nerve.]  The  nitrogenized  substance  of 
nerve  flbre  and  cells,  consisting  dUefly  of 
albumen  and  a  peculiar  fai^  matter,  asso- 
ciated with  phosphoma 

Neiirttli(nfl-rrtis).fi.  [Or.  neuron,  a  nerve.] 
In  tned.  inflammation  of  a  nerve. 

Nenrodtj  (  nfl-rosl-ti  X  ^  Nerve  force  or 
energy.    Owen. 

Vmaognapllxw  (na-roa'kv-flX  it.  [Or.  iisMron. 
a  nerve,  and  grapM,  to  deecnbe.]  That 
part  of  anatomv  which  describes  the  nerves; 
a  description  m  the 


Nenro-hynudoclsl  (nttY&^ilp-noro-jIstx 
It.  One  who  Is  BBOled  In  or  who  practises 
neuro-hypnology. 

Vvuo-iiJWUaotJ  (nft'rft-hlp^ioro-jlX  n. 
[Or.  neuron,  a  nerve,  Akpims,  sleep,  and 
toffoe,  a  discoune.]  1.  The  doctrine  of  nerv- 
ous sleep  or  animal  magnetism.— S.  The 


means  or  process  employed  in  producing 
nervous  sleep;  mesmerism. 

Neiin)-hyTOlOtllin  (nfl-rd-hlp'no-tizmX  n. 
Same  as  NeunhhypnolMnt. 

VeorolOKleal  (nu-r6-lof  ik-alX  a.  [See  Niv- 
BOLOOT.j  Pertaining  to  neurologv,  isr  to 
the  doctoine  of  the  nerves  of  antmais 

NeiirtfIOClBt(nfl-rol'o-jistXn^  One  versed  In 
neurology. 

Neundogy  (nfl-roKo-ji X  n.  [Or.  neuron,  a 
nerve,  and  logoe,  discourscl  That  part  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  nerves;  the 
doctrine  of  the  nervea 

Nenroma  (nfl-r6'maX  n.  [Or.  neuron,  a 
nerve.  ]  In pathol.  a  florous  tumour  formed 
on  the  tissue  of  a  nerve;  a  morUd  enlarge- 
ment of  a  nerve. 

Nenropatlilo  (nfl-rft-pathlkXa.  [See  below.  1 
In  paihoL  iqipiied  to  disease  of  a  nerve  or  of 
the  nervea 

Neiiropftth7(nfl-roi/a-thiX  n.  [Or.  tietirofi, 
a  nerve,  and  pathoe,  pam.]  In  pathol  a 
term  applied  generally  to  affections  of  the 
nervous  system. 

HenxtqjKNttom  (nfl-r5-pO'di-umX  n.  [Or. 
neurovi,  a  nerve,  and  poue,  poaot,  a  foot] 
The  ventral  or  inferior  division  of  the  foot- 
tubercle  of  an  annelid;  often  called  the 
ventral  oar. 

Nevropter  (nfl-rop't«r),  n.  [Or.  neuron,  a 
nerve,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  An  Individual 
of  the  Neuroptera  (which  seeX 

N«iiroi»t€nk  (nfl-roi/t«r-aX  n.  An  order  of 
Insects  liavinff  four  membranous  transpa- 
rent, naked  wings,  reticulated  with  veins  or 
nervnres.  The  mouth  is  generally  mastica- 
tory, their  metamorphosis  incomplete,  and 
their  larv»  are  hexapod,  and  sometimes 
aquatic.  They  are  mostly  bold,  rapadoua 
and  sanguinary,  perpetually  chasing  ana 
devouring  other  insecU.  The  order  includes 
the  LibeUuUdM.  or  dragon-flies;  the  Phry- 
ganeid»,  or  caddis-flies;  the  Ephemerida, 
or  may-flies;  the  Termites,  or  white  ants; 
the  Myrmeleo,  or  ant-lion,  ^kc  Several 
fossil  n»ecies  of  the  LibelluUdn  have  been 
found  in  the  oolitic  strata  of  E^land  and 
Oermany. 

Nmropteral  (nfl-rop'tAr-alX  a.  Belonging 
to  the  Neuroptera. 

Nenroptermn  (nfl-rop'tto-anX  ^  Same  m 
Netvrojpter. 

Nenroptorls  (nfl-rop'tAr-isX  n.  [Or.  neuron, 
a  nerve,  and  vierie,  a  fern.]  An  extensive 
ffenus  of  fossil  ferns  occurnng  abundantly 
In  the  coal-measures,  and  also,  but  in  less 
profusion,  in  the  permian,  tria%  and  oolite; 
so  called  fhnn  the  curved  dichotomous 
veins  of  its  leaileta    Page. 

gemoptiroiLi  (nfl-rop'^-usX  a.  Same  as 
NeuTopteraH, 

NenroiU  (nfl-r6'sisX  n.  [Or.  neuron,  a 
nerve.]  A  name  common  to  all  diiesses 
having,  or  supposed  to  have,  their  seat  In 
the  nervous  system,  and  believed  by  some 
authorities  to  arise  from  irritation  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The  usual  indica- 
tions are  restlessness,  disordered  sensations 
and  volition,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, mental  aberration. 

Nonroiktletal  (nfl-r6-skeae-talX  «.  Per- 
taining to  the  neuroskeleton. 

genroglMletOII  (na-rft-skeae-tonXn.  [Or. 
neuron,  a  nerve,  and  E.  ekelelonl  The  deep- 
seated  bones  of  vertebrate  animals  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  axis  and  locomo- 
tion. 

Noaroqwitt  (nlhros-pastX  n.  [Or.  neuros- 
paeton,  from  nsiim,  a  string,  and  fpod,  to 
draw.]  A  puppet;  a  little  figure  put  in  mo- 
tion by  a  sBing.  'That  outward  form  is 
but  a  neuroepoK.*  Dr.  H.  More. 

NevrottlMliia  (na-ros-th«'ni-aX  n.  [Or. 
netcron,  a  nerve,  and  sCJUnoe.  force.]  Inmed. 
an  excess  of  nervous  Irritation ;  an  Inflam- 
roatorv  affection  of  the  nerves. 

Neuroilo  (nO-rotlkX  a.  [Or.  neimm.  a 
nerve.]  L  Belating  to  the  nerves;  seated  in 
the  nerves;  as,  a  neurotic  diseasa— S.  Gsp- 
able  of  acting  on  the  nerves;  nervine. 

Nenrotio  (nfl-rotlkX  n.  l.  a  disease  having 
its  seat  in  the  nervea— 2.  A  medicine  for 
nervous  affections;  nervine. 

Neurotooie  (nfl'r6-t6mX  ^  (See  NlUBO- 
T0MT.1  A  long  and  very  narrow  two-edged 
scalpel  used  in  dissection  of  the  nervea 

NtorolOllilQal  (nfl-r6-tom^-aIX  a.  [See 
Nkubotomt.)  Pertaining  to  the  anatomy 
or  dissection  of  nerves. 

Noorotomiit  (nil-rofoni-istX  n.  One  en- 
gaged In  neurotoiny;  one  who  dlaects  the 


Veoroloau  (nfl-rof  o-mlX  n.    [Or.  neuron. 
a  nerve,  and  temi,  a  cutting.]    L  The  act 


nte,  fllr,  fat,  fftU;      vak,  met,  h«r;      pine,  pin;     D6te,  not»  mOve;      tflbe.  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      H,  Sc  abvne;     jT,  8c  ley. 
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or  pracUoe  of  dinecting  ncnreiw— 2.  An 
incued  woond  of  a  nerve.    JhmgUmm. 

Heurotonlo  (nft*r6-ton'ikX  n*  [Or.  nsuron, 
a  nerve,  and  tonikot.  from  Umot,  a  itretohing 
or  bracinff,  from  Ut$Ui,  to  stretch  or  brace.] 
A  medicme  employea  to  itrengthen  the 
nervous  vyitem. 

Koiirypiiologlst(nft-rip-nol'o-Jist),fk  Same 
M  yetiro-hypnologiit. 

NeuzyInl01o(y(^a•rip-nol'o•Ji),f»■  Same  as 
Neunhh] 

Neater  (jiU't^ya.  [L.— eompoonded  of  ne 
and  uter^  not  either,  not  one  nor  the  other.] 
Lt  Neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other;  not 
a<flierixig  to  either  party;  taldngno  part  with 
either  slae,  either  when  persons  are  contend- 
ing or  questions  are  discussed;  nentraL 

There  are  very  frv.  If  any,  iriio  stand  M<M*r  In  the 
dispute.  AddiMtu 

lo  an  our  ondertaklnirB  God  wiU  be  dther  our  friend 
or  our  enemy,  for  Providence  never  stands  Matter. 

S0Mtk. 

2.  In  gram,  (a)  of  neither  gender :  an  epithet 
given  to  nouns  and  those  forms  of  the  adjec- 
tive and  other  parts  of  speech  which  are 
neither  masculine  nor  feminine:  in  Bt^. 
mm.  to  all  names  of  things  without  life. 
(6)  Neither  active  nor  passive ;  as,  a  neuUr 
verh.  A  neuter  verb  expresses  an  action  or 
state  limited  to  the  subject*  and  is  not  fol- 
lowed bv  an  object;  as.  I  po;  I  tU;  I  am: 
I  run;  I  watk.  It  is  better  denominated 
irUraniUiv.—Z.  In  bot  having  neither  sta- 
mens nor  pistils.— 4.  In  tool  having  no  fully 
developed  sex;  as,  neuter  bees. 
Neater  (na'tdr),  n.  1. 1  a  person  that  takes 
no  part  in  a  contest  between  two  or  more 
individnals  or  nations;  a  neutral;  a  trim- 
mer. 

Damn'd  9$etUerx,  In  their  middle  way  of  steering. 
Are  neither  fish,  nor  fledi.  nor  good  red  herring. 

IhydeM. 

S.  An  animal  of  neither  sex,  or  incapable  of 
propagation ;  one  of  the  imperfectly  devel- 
oped females  of  certain  social  insect^  as  ants 
and  bees,  which  perform  all  the  labours  of 
the  community,  called  also  a  worker.  — S.  In 
bet,  a  plant  which  has  neither  'stamens  nor 
pistila— 4.  In  ^irniiik  a  noun  of  the  neuter 
gender. 

Neatral  (nfl'tral).  a,  [L.  neutralii.  See 
Nkutir.]  1.  Not  engaged  on  either  side ; 
not  taking  an  active  part  with  one  of  certain 
contending  parties;  not  interested  one  way 
or  another;  indifferent 

The  antes  may  be  suppUed  for  aoMy  from  Denmark 
and  other  immAv/ states.  AddinM. 

Who  can  be  wise,  aroaaed.  temperate,  and  furious. 
Loyal  snd  nttUral  In  a  momentt   Neman.    SMmM. 

&  Neither  very  good  nor  bad;  indifferent; 
mediocre. 

Some  tMngs  Bood.  and  some  ddngs  Itt  do  seem. 
And  Heutralwomt  In  her  flintastic  «re. 

SA'  y.  DavUx. 

8.  In  froe.  same  as  NevUer.—Keuibral  tucit,  in 
mseh.  the  neutral  axis  of  a  beam  is  the  plane 
iniHiich  the  tensile  and  compressing  forces 
terminate,  and  in  which  the  stresa  is  thwe- 
forenothing.— ^Mi6tUeoloiifu  SeeOoLOUR. 
—Neuirml  eaUt.  in  dkem,  salts  which  do  not 
exhibit  any  add  or  alksllne  properties.  — 
irettlraie{n<,to)aduU,  grayishhue,partaking 
of  the  character  of  none  of  the  bnlUant  o<^ 
ours,  such  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  Ac  (6)  A 
factitious  gray 
red,  and 

in  water-colours.- 

heard  in  the  words  her.Jrm^  ekitnk,  Ac; 
BO  called  from  its  indellnita  ohanotoK. 
Neatral  (ntt'tralXM.  A  person  or  nation  that 
takes  no  part  In  a  contest  between  others. 
'The  treacherous  .  .  .  and  the  fietiiraft, 
and  the  ftdse-hearted  fHenda.'  -  Baeon. 

The  M*$Urmi.  as  for  as  his  commerce  extends, 
becomes  a  party  In  the  war.  R.  G.  Hmrfer. 

NentrallgtCnfl'tral-lBtXM.  Onewhoprofesses 
neutrality;  a  neutraL    BuAotor.    pEtarc] 

NeofenUlw  (ntt-trsll-tiX  n.  l.  The  state  of 
being  neutral  or  of  being  unengaged  in  dis- 
putes or  contests  between  othen;  the  state 
of  taking  no  part  on  either  side  In  Infer- 
naUomulaw,  that  condition  of  a  nation  or 
state  in  which  it  does  not  take  part  diroctly 
or  indireotljr  In  a  war  between  other  states. 
A  neutral  state  has  the  rlfl^t  of  furnishing 
to  either  of  the  contending  partiea  all  sup- 
pliea  which  do  not  fall  witlun  the  descrip- 
tion of  eonttaband  qf  war.  which  signifies  m 
general  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
uoee  out  of  which  munitions  of  war  are 
made  An  such  articles  are  liable  to  be 
seised.  A  neutral  state  has  also  the  ri^t 
to  condude  such  treaties  with  either  belli- 
gerent party  as  are  unconnected  with  the 


IS  gray  pigment,  composed  of  blue. 

yellow  in  various  proportions,  used 

^^olours.— iTevlTMeoiML  the  vowel 


subject  of  the  war.— ^rmed  neutnUUiu^  the 
condition  of  a  state  or  nation  which  nolds 
itself  under  arms  prepared  to  resist  by  force 
any  sggresslon  of  either  belligerent  between 
whichlt  is  neutraL— 2.  Indifference  in  qua- 
lity; a  state  neither  very  good  nor  very  evil 
[Bare.] 

There  is  no  health;  physicians  say  that  we 
At  best  enjoy  but  a  tuutrtUity.  Dontu, 

S.tStateof  being  of  the  neuter  gender.  Bp. 
Peanan. — 1  In  ehem.  the  state  of  being  so 
combined  that  the  active  properties  of  one 
constituent  counteract  or  render  inert  those 
of  the  other:  as,  the  neutrality  of  salts. 

NeatnOlmtion  (na'tral-is-&''8honX  n.  The 
act  of  neutralising;  specifically,  in  ehem.  the 
process  by  which  an  acid  and  an  allcali  are 
so  combined  as  to  disguise  each  other's  pro- 
perties or  render  them  inert  Thus,  when 
sulphuric  add  and  soda  are  mixed  U^ther 
the  properties  dther  of  the  one  or  the  other 
preponderate  according  to  the  proportions 
of  each,  but  there  are  certain  pro];>ortions 
according  to  which  when  they  are  combined 
thev  mutually  destroy  or  disguise  the  pro- 
perties of  each  other  so  that  ndther  pre- 
dominates, or  rather  so  that  both  disappear, 
combining  into  a  salt  When  substances  thus 
mutually  disguise  each  other's  properties 
they  are  said  to  n«iitraZi»  each  other.  The 
term  neutralitation  is  also  applied  to  the 
decompodtion  of  the  alkaline  carbonates 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  some  add  more 
powerful  than  the  carbonic 

NeatnUiie  (nfi'tral-Is).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  neu- 
tralized; ppr.  neutnuiting.  L  To  render 
neutral ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  indifference 
between  different  parties  or  opinions. 

So  here  I  am  ntutraHsed  aRaln.    Sir  H^.  5c9tt. 

2.  In  ehem.  to  destroy  or  render  inert  or 
imperceptible  the  peculiar  properties  of 
by  combination  with  a  different  substance. 
See  Nbctrauzatioii.— 8.  To  destroy  the 
peculiar  properties  or  opiKMlte  dispositions 
of;  to  render  inoperative;  to  invalidate;  as, 
to  neutralite  parties  in  government;  to  neu- 
tralite  opjpoution.  *A  cloud  of  counter- 
dtations  that  netitmlice  each  other.  *  Everett 

NeatnUier  (nfi'tnil-Is^X  ^  ^>no  ^ho  or 
that  which  neutralises ;  that  which  destroys, 
disguises,  or  renders  inert  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  a  body. 

NeatraDy  (nfi'tral-li),  adv.  In  a  neutral 
manner;  without  taking  part  with  dtiier 
dde;  indifferently. 

Neatrla  (nfi'tri-a).  n.    See  Nutria. 

Neavaliieg (nfi'vlin^ fk pi.  JjT.,ttomnevf. 
nine]  In  the  R.  vatK.  Ch.  prayers  offered 
up  for  nine  successive  days  to  obtain  the 
tKvonT  of  Heaven. 

N^t6  (ni'v&X  ^  r^f  from  L.  nix,  nivit, 
snow.1  The  French  name  for  the  coarsely 
ffrsnular  snow  from  which  jdaders  are 
formed.  It  is  dtuated  immemately  above 
the  line  where  the  glader  commences,  and 
for  its  formation  a  certain  denee  of  heat  is 
necessary,  so  that  it  is  formed  during  sum- 
mer when  the  thermometer  rises  above 
freesing-point 

Nere  (ndvX  n.    Same  as  Nave. 

NeTen,  \v.t  [IceL  n^na  (and  nemna),  Dan. 
ncevne,  to  name:  the  change  of  m  to  /  and 
V  is  common  in  these  languages.]  To  name; 
to  mention;  to  utter;  to  meak. 

Nerer  (nev'tel  adv.  [liie  neg.  of  ever; 
A.  Sax.  natfre^  nom  n«,  not,  and  (^/Vv,  ever: 
oomp.  iw»M«r,  eiltkeri  Ac]  L  Not  ever;  not 
at  aqy  time;  at  no  time^  whether  iMMt, 
present,  or  future 

Death  stIU  draws  nearer,  ntvtr  seeming  near. 

2.  In  no  degree ;  not  at  all ;  none  *Never 
ttar.*   Sheridan. 

Whoever  has  a  friend  to  eulde  him,  may  carry  his 
eyes  fai  another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never  the 

SmUk. 


8.  Followed  by  the  indefinite  article^  not; 
Aot  even;  not,  emphatically. 

Hast  thov  ttever  mn  eye  in  tlqr  head?        SMoA. 

The  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word. 

Sir  IV.  Seen. 

—Never  to,  to  any  or  to  whatever  extent  or 
degree 

Ask  me  iMvcr  j»  much  dower  and  gift. 

Gen.  xaxHr.  xa. 
Which  win  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers, 
charming  NAVTM  wisely.  Pi.  MIL  5. 

A  fear  of  battery- ■Chough  wfixrfweU  grounded, 

bao  «*"»*—  Bimcktierie. 

nUs  is  a  genuine  Bn^^ish  use  of  never,  but 
it  is  now  usually  replaced  by  ever.  The  ex- 
planation of  tM  phrase  is  probably  this— 
Ask  me  so  maeh  dower  as  never  was  asked 
bdore  ifevcrlsmucfansedinoomposition; 


as  in  Mwr-ending.never-f  ailing,n0wr-dyinff, 
n^ver-ceasing,  n«ver*f ading ;  but  in  all  suon 
compounds  It  retains  its  usual  meaning. 
Nevennore  (nev'dr-mdr),  adv.  Never  again; 
at  no  future  time. 

Farewell !  the  trees  of  Eden 

Ye  shall  hear  nevermore.      £.  B.  £remmitt£. 

Never- tbe-later.t  eor^.  Neverthelen. 
Chaueer. 

NevertheleM  (nev'«r-VH6-les^.  eof^.  [The 
the  in  this  compound  is  not  the  article  but 
tile  old  instrumental  of  the  demonstrative 
used  before  comparatives;  A.  Sax.  th^  tat, 
the  or  by  that  lesa  ]  Not  the  less;  notwith- 
standing ;  in  spite  of  or  without  regardinff 
that;  as.  it  rained,  nevertheU$$  we  proceeded 
on  our  Journey ;  that  is,  we  did  not  the  lut 
proceed  on  our  journey ;  we  proceeded  in 
spite  of  the  rain.— Stn.  Notwithstanding, 
yet,  however. 

NeveWtt  n.  [fr.  neveu.]  A  nephew;  a 
grandson.    Chaueer. 

New  (nfiX  <^  (A.  Sax.  niwe,  neowe,  a  word 
occurring  in  all  the  Aryan  tongues;  O.  Sax. 
niufi,  D.  nieuw.  Dan.  and  Sw.  ny,  Icei  npr, 
Goth,  niujie,  O.H.O.  niwi.  niuwi,  Q.  nett; 
cog.  W.  neioydd,  Ir.  nuooA,  Llth.  nauku, 
L.  novue.  Or.  neot,  Skr.  navat— new.  Per- 
liaps  connected  with  now.]  1.  Lately  made, 
invented,  produced,  or  come  into  being; 
having  existed  a  short  time  only;  recent  m 
origin;  novel:  opposed  to  old,  and  used  of 
things;  as,  a  new  coat;  a  new  house;  a  n«t0 
book;  a  new  fashion.  *8hoon  full  moist  and 
new.'  Chaueer.  — 2.  Lately  introduced  to 
our  knowledge;  not  before  known;  recentiy 
discovered;  as,  a  neto  metal;  a  new  species 
of  animals  or  plants  found  In  fordgn  coun- 
tries ;  the  new  continent— 8.  Becently  pro> 
duced  by  change:  different  from  a  former; 
as,  to  lead  a  new  life 


Put  on  the  nrwman. 


Eph.  iv.  94. 


4.  Not  habituated :  not  ftoniliar ;  unaccus- 
tomed. *New  to  the  plough,  unpractised 
in  the  trace'  Pope.— 5.  Bepaired  so  as  to 
be  in  the  first  state;  renovated;  reinvigor- 
ated. 

Men.  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat, 
and  almost  »<sc.  Bac9n. 

0.  Fresh  after  any  event 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger. 
New  from  her  sickness  to  that  normera  air. 

Dryeten, 

7.  Not  of  andent  extraction;  not  belonging 
to  a  family  of  andent  distinction. 

By  superior  capacity  and  eatemtive  knowledge,  a 
nevf  man  often  mounts  to  favour.  Addisen. 

8.  Never  used  before,  or  recently  brought 
into  use;  not  second-hand;  as.  I  would 
rather  have  a  new  copy  of  this  book.  —9.  He* 
cently  commenced;  starting  afresh;  as,  the 
new  year;  a  iieto'week;  a  new  moon.— 
10.  Betaining  original  freshness. 

Their  names  inscrll>ed  unnumber'd  ages  past. 
From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  Itself  shall  last ; 
Tliese  ever  »#*».  nor  subject  to  decays. 
Spread  auid  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days. 

—New  land,  land  newly  brought  under  cul- 
tivation.—ivisw  World,  a  name  frequently 
given  to  North  and  South  America  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  that  portion  of  the 
earth  became  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  heminhere  only  in  modem 
timee  — Jlfew  Is  much  used  adverb&aUy  in 
oompodtion  for  newly;  as  in  new-lxaen,  new- 
made,  new-gtown,  new-ionned,  nM0-foimd. 

Newt(nfii  adv.  Newly;  lately;  recently; 
anew.  * wei|^  them  new  in  pound'  (that 
is,  weigh  thrai  afresh  in  the  balanceX  Spen' 
eer.-AU  new€,  recentiy;  lately.  Cka%teer.— 
Ofnewe,  anew;  afresh.    Chaueer. 

Newt  (nfiX  v-^    To  make  new;  to  renew. 

The  good  name  of  a  mexk  b  sone  gon  snd  passed, 
when  it  is  not  nemed.  CMmueer. 


New-born  (nfil>om),  a.    Recentiy  bom. 

New-OOme  (nfllnun).  a.  Lately  arrived;  re- 
cently come. '  His  new-eomt  guest '  Speneer. 

Vtm<aaaa  (nfiltum-te),  n.  One  who  has 
lately  come 

Neworeftte  (nfi'kr6-&t),  «.t  To  create  anew. 
Shak. 

New^  (nfi'dX  fi.  [O.Fr.  nueH,  noieU,  nual, 
from  L.  nuoaUe,  like  a  nut,  from  ntia;,  nueie, 
a  nut;  Fr.  noyau,  a  fruit-stone,  noyau  d'ee- 
ealier,  the  newd  of  a  stair.]  1.  In  areh.  the 
uprismt  cylinder  or  pillar,  round  which  in  a 
winding  staircase  the  steps  turn,  and  are 
supported  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  In 
stairs  where  the  steps  are  pinned  into  the 
wall  and  there  is  no  central  pillar  the  stair- 
case Is  said  to  have  an  open  newel    The 


ch.  cAain:     6h,  8c  loeA;     g,  ^;     j./ob;     fi.  It.  ton;     ng,  df^;     fH,  CAen;  th,  dUn;     w,  tdg;   wh,  iMlg;   sh.  asare— See  KST. 


vUd]  tha  ribs  bruch  OS  In  il 


t  In  «Tv^  ^  cyllndricft]  pltUr  t^nninatloff 
the  wlDiF-wm1]  dF  m  bridge. 

om  new,    Comp.  nonei. 

■uggeatsd  tliii  farm.] 


B«»-/niBtad  DOmi 
ton.— I.  taken  wlU 


aunrcapUviiiwlwltli what li new.  'Not to 
bare  tellowahlp  wfUi  niV'/anglai  Isuhen.' 
ITtm.  tL  (heading). 


¥vw-tuigl»itumM,  Msw-OwgleiMu 

ftuw'gld-nei,  na-fang'jVnei),  n.    ■^-  ■ 
at  beins  nev-luigl»d;  the  itate^ 


Ute  of  affectiofi 

her  dmt ;  he  li 
prone  lo  juiff-fanaUdrut*. 
UlClm  (DQ-fang'gltitX  n.    Om  Bager 
uoTcltiea^  one  glren  to cbaogB.  [Ban.] 


bj  the  nmt-faTifltdneH  ot  her  d 
»etj prone  to •-.  -•  ^  .... 


VawlUslyl  (nS-tanr'gU),  ode.  In  a  new- 
fangled muineri  with  a  dtipoiltlan  lor  no- 
vel^ or  change. 

nO-fa'ihoii),  a     Bsoentli 
n;  ncw-hilUoiud.    Swtn. 

(nO-taribciDdi  a.    Uade  In 

a  new  tonn.  or  latebr  com*  Into  tuhlon. 
Hnr-fladndCnd'aefd),  0.  Wearing  Ita  firrt 
feaUure;  latelj'  lledged. 

KawfirandlaiidOia-foDDd'landX  n,  Same 
u  X(K/iiun>Uand  Dog.    Ttimmm. 

nawtDiUidUjidDoK  n.  AwtlMraownand 
One  Taiietr  of  the  dog,  mppoied  lo  be  de- 
rived from  NanrloiiDdlaod,  where  thej'  are 
nnploTed  bj  the  native)  In  dnwlng  dedgei 
■ad  little  carrlani  laden  with  wood,  flah, 
or  other  commodlUea.  There  are  eerenl 
Tailetlei  ot  thli  doa.  tlia  prlndpal  being  a 
verr  larfe  breed  with  broad  mosle,  head 
railed,  noble  eipreulon.  waring  or  cnrlj 
hair,  thick  and  boihy  enrlM  M\.  black  and 
white  colonr;  and  a  imaUar,  almoit  black, 
breed.  Some  breedi  uem  to  be  croaeed 
with  honnda.  maltItr^  Ss.  The  Newlound- 
land  dug  I*  remarluble  (or  lU  ugaclty.  pa- 
tience, good-natnre,  and  allectlon  tor  Its 
uuMar.    No  dog  eicali  It  •«  a  water  dog. 


d  pawa  making  It  a: 


'  Wavnnnanf 


'ibelilitaiy  oflbArownliRie- 


HavillK  (nu'ing),  n.     Yeaat  or  barm.    [Pro- 
vincial ingllah,] 
HftWUmnU'ltii),  o.    Somawbat  new;  nearly 


Hew-Ud  (nnlld),  a.    Recentljlald:  (retb; 
"   -'■"■  'l>d  eggr 

Uomli 


i.  With  ■  new  lonn.  dlDerent  from  th 
mer.  Sectuer.—i.  Anew;  alrash;  aa  b< 
Shak.—i.  In  a  new  and  dlderent  ma 
■By  deod-»chle»iog  honour  newly  n 
(Corlolanui).'  £AiA. 
ll«v-ltuid«  (nfl-mid'),  «.    Nawlj  mai 


Mvw-modsl  (nd 


od'al),e.t   To  give 


.   I  (nfi'net).  n.     The  atata  or  qnallt; 

neu :  atale  ol  being  lately  invented  or  pro- 

(UH  ot  ■  Bvitam.    (I>)Na>eltyi  t^eaUUol 
belDe  flnt  known  or  introdoi^ed- 


(()!■ 


Dvitlon:  recent  change.  'Happy 
I  that  mtenda  old  light?  Shak.  (d) 
(  pnctlce  or  iBmUiaritj. 


Maw-nlktonlit  (no  pli 

Haw  B«d  Buidstoiie. 

laUon  ot  ¥i.  pt.  noavtUtt,  newh  but  more 
probably  the  old  gcnlt.  at  new,  occurring 

Dl  new,  what  ncwil  The  latter  aoppoiiUon 
la  aupporled  by  the  tact  that  the  word  U 
almoal  slwaya  Joined  to  averb  or  pronoun  Id 
the  lingular.]  L  Beeeat  IntelllgCDce  regard- 
IDB  any  event;  treah  IntonnaUon  ol  aome- 
thing  that  hai  lately  taken  place,  ot  of  lame- 
thlng  before  unkDOwn^  tldlnga. 


Bin,  Tldlnga.  InteUlgence.  advice. 
ITaw-Wd  (Db'iadl  a.     Becently  made  lad. 

'WeuhaoilBauL'    Shak. 
H«W-»S«nt  (nOi'i-lHit),  B.     A  perion  who 

dealt  In  newipapera;  a  newa-iender. 
HawB-bOOkl  (nQilink}.  n.     A  nawipaper. 


VvwiOoj  (nUilioli  n. 


Aboyw; 


>hawkaoi 


ir«w»-l»tter(QQnel-*r),n.  The  name  glvei 
to  the  printed  letteia  or  little  aheeta,  liauei 
weekly,  about  the  time  ol  Cbarlea  II,.  thi 

wrltaratTomcoffee-honie  goialp— In  contra 
dIatlnctloD  lathe  LondanOaiclu,  then  thi 
only  authorlisd  newapaper,  a   '     "  ' 


lor  conveying 

■laxa,  m  |,uuJa  print  that  clrcutataa  newi, 
advertliementa,  political  Intelligence,  Intot- 
matlon  regardlngproceedlnnot  parliament, 
public  meetlngi,  and  the  Uke. — Ntatpaptr 
nportine,  that  nitam  by  meuuol  which  the 
parlianKntarj  debate^  apeechea  at  pabOe 
meetlnga,  Ac,  an  promulgated  thnn^ioat 
the  cooDtry,  Bverr  pubttuttlon  gtrlng  ori- 
ginal reporta  of  naruunentai7  debata  keepi 
one  of  a  leriet  at  nportcrt  conitintlir  In  the 
gallery  of  the  Lorda,  and  another  In  that  of 
Uie  Commona  Tbaie  are  at  Itated  pcrloda 
relieved  by  tbdr  colleaguea,  wben  (hey  take 
advantage  ot  the  Interval  to  banacrlbe  tiielr 
nolei.  In  order  to  be  ready  again  to  reanma 
the  duty  of  not«-taking,and  af  larvarda  that 
ot  tranacrlptloD  for  the  preai.  Aaucceadon 
ot  feporten  for  each  eatibllahnient,  varrlng 
fron)  ten  or  eleven  to  aeventeen  or  Bi^teen, 
la  Ihua  maintained,  and  the  prooen  of  writ- 
ing from  their  notea  oerei  I^temqited.  till 
a  complete  accotmt  of  the  debatei  of  tha 
evening  bat  been  cororoltted  to  Uw  h»di 

Havtroom  (nUi'rOm),  n.  A  room  where 
newipapers,  and  olteu  alao  magailnca,  n- 

Hewi-Tender  (nfit'v«)id-*r),  n.  a  teller  of 
new^pera  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ntwwa™  « 

^h^n  ln''i™n"™  ^M^."'  "^^ir'^iS^ 
IIawa-wiltaT<nfii'nu«T),n.  Onewhooon- 

poaed  newfrletten.    See  News-LETTUL 
H«Wt(oat),n.  [AeormpUonofannst  AX. 

(Kl  are  old  lorma    See  Err.]     One  of  a 

Kuna(TH(on)ol  amill  tilled  (urodele)ba- 
ichlaui,  betonglnB  to  the  family  Ealaman- 
drldie.  Like  the  frog,  tbe  newt  begint  IM 
exittence  In  a  tadpole  atate,  and  latumlahed 
with  gllla,  which  give  place  to  true  lungL 


Two  apecin.  T.  eriilalui  (tha  great  water- 
newt,  warty  or  created  newt)  and  T.  niiw- 
(oluj  (alio  called  Littotribm  punitatui),  the 
common  or  amooth  newt,  are  recognized  aa 
natlvM  of  tblt  country,  each  ol  which  hat 
varletlei  claaaed  by  tome  natnrallati  aa  dla- 
tlnct  apeotca.  The  warty  newt  growa  to  the 
length  or  8  Inchei,  tbe  vnODth  newt  to  the 
length  ot  St  or  4.  The  former  la  covered 
with  warty  etcrcacencea,  and  ilnrlng  tbe 
breeding  aeaion  the  male  acqnlrea  a  very 
prominent  creat  along  the  whole  leogth  of 
ihfl  back.    The  lattar  baa  the  akin  qolte 


nte,  Etr,  tat,  f|D: 


pine,  pin;      nUe,  n 


■moethand  tbeereatmnchleaiconaplcnona. 
They  live  In  panda  and  dltchei,  and  feed  on 
animal  food,  auch  a  water  luiecti  and 


id  In  damptitnado 

caat  their  akint  very  fnqaently,  ms 
they  lota  one  of  their  member* — a 
tall,  or  even  an  ey  --- 


1,  twnnd;       U,  Scabtme;      J.  Bo.  lay. 


Biw  TMtuunt  (n 

K«WtOIilan  (na-Un'l 
Sir  luu  NevtQH,  or 

Um  uDdw  Solar.— 
form  of  nnecUoa  I- 

njs  u«  roflected  from  uw  lumfu  ui  uic 
ob)ect  mJrror  )ind  interceptwl  by  a  wniU 
oval  mirror  plued  In  Itlo  ftxit  of  tha  tube 
■t  mn  mngls  of  ur.  Ths  Imuts  wb<ch  wonld 
hmg  b«o  fdrmed  Id  Iha  u!a  ii  tbcreby  ds- 
flectad.  and  ia  Tloned  by  an  Bja-pleM  at- 
tached al  ligbt  Buglfli  to  ths  aide  of  ths 
itxbc-—Nfvitffnianthet>rv^lightr  SesLlUBT. 
KaTbmlau  (nfl  Wn'i-an),  n.    A  (bUower  ol 

tltwVmi't£iattiou.'ti»a nngxyn.pl.  [Prom 
Sir  Iiaao  Utalim.  who  artl  inveatigaled 
thsm-l  Ths  nuns  eItsd  (o  a  csrtalu  larlai 
otrlngiof  (»lD^ndlldhtprodueadb7pre■•- 
a  plane  auif  acs  ol  bIm 
to  Inttrfermce.     (Se 


Svw-nmz  (na'ySr),  o.     Kelallng  to  the  be- 
Kinnfng  at  the  year;  u,  ntic-year  congnto- 

Haw-yMT*!  Dfty  (nfi-yin  diX  b.    The  Bnl 

day  ol  ftaew  year;  the  fliat  dai  olJanuaiy. 
Haw-ZwUnd  Flax  (aQ-ieiaiid  laka).    See 


to  (nekg'l-bl),  a.     (L,  naSbiUM.]    Cqi- 


nMtfl,  tHhita,  nuAtfto,  iDperl 
nlgh.t     Neareit  in  -■ —    '■ 
dwree.     'Ooe  nact 
tMU  in  cilme.'    KM 

[When  lurii  itaQda  b. 

(»  alter  It  It  maybe_. 

n.  1  — Jferf  frimd. 


L  ol  «^    (A. 
inperL  of  nik,  % 


whom  an  Infant  luei  In  courta  of  law  and 
equlty^and  by  whom  a  married  woman  aUo 


a'SeeU law,  a  tntor 


Moxilt<nek'((u).  n.  (L.)  Tie:  oannettlon: 
laMnlependeoce  eiliUuf  between  the  aei- 
eral  memben  or  Indivlduall  at  a  Hrtea 

Hlua  (nl-ir^  "- 


n  Africa  1  th< 

the  com 


Cape  buBalo.     See  Buci 

NlM)  M'Dxl    [See  EYAK,  which  Ii  the  com> 
nioiier  but  a  comipted  fi       '    "    "   "- 

Nib  (oib).  n.    [A.  Sai.  ne».  neM.     See 
the  aame  word  dJBBrcntly  written.! 
bill  nr  beak  ot  a  [ow].-£  The  point  o 
thlnit,  particularly  ot  a  pen;  a  >ma] 
adaplftl  to  be  Btted  Into  a  holder. 

Ntb  (nib),  e.I.  prel.  A  pp.  nibbtd:  ppi 


a  To  catch  ^  to  nab.  ■  And  a  nice  Job  I've 
hadtonlM/ehini.'  D  JwrnU.  (SUng.] 
SlbMeCniini.  ri  To  bile  gently;  aa,  Shea 
niUlaatthe  balL  '  XiMUiu  llleep. '  Shot. 
Efi;;.  to  carp;  to  nuke*  petty  attack:  with 


with  tbemou  that 


mbtdlUdr  (nlbUDg-ll).  ode.    In  a  nibbling 

SlbllCkUlbliklLn.  [Called  alio  naAlAdr,  and 
perbapa  from  lufr.  to  catch]  A  pecnllai 
kind  ol  club  oied  In  the  game  of  golt.  b» 


holea,  nti,  rough  gi 


Hlb-nlb  (nib^lb).  ti 


Huppoaed  by  aome  to  be  a  ipeciei  ol  Cnal- 
pinta.  and  by  othen  of  BEmaioiylDn  Thia 
wood  and  a  lartety  called  peach-wood  are 
aent  to  thia  country  tor  the  uh  of  dyen. 
They  are  itinilar  to  Braill-woDd,  but  are  not 


mocoUte  (nik'ol-lt).  B.     gee  KiCEELIHB. 

Sloe  (.Dili.  a.  [In  meaning  1  certainly  trotn 
0,1^.  nice,  nitw,  (Tom  L  ncKiui,  Irom  n*. 
not,  icio,  to  know,  and  perhapi  thia  may  be 
the  originlnallienKL  though  lomeot  them 

A.Sai.An(K,>oft,tender,dellcate.]  l.t  Pout- 
iah:  abnple;  illly. 

£.t  Trivial;  unimportant. 


ncUlioui. 


t.  Scmpnloa 
delicate. 


i   minutely   cautioui; 
lailly  injured;  delicate. 


in  a  ludae  ao  nr«,'    Pope.    •Nice  verbal 
oritlcluo.      ColrTuIgt,—7.  Formed  or  made 

manihip :  nia$  • 

8.  FleauDt  or  i 

ani»blt;aii» 
able  In  lenerL.  — 
qualltlee.    [Colloq.J 


JVide  la  often  need  Ironically  in  a 
the  oppoaite  ot  thli.  See  eiami 
NinHi-E.  v.L  t.  —Syr.  Dainty,  de 


ciae,  partlcDtar,  acnipnlooi.  pnnctlliODa. 
tMtldlDu*.  squeamiili,  Solcal,  edeminatc. 
lilly.  weak,  fooliib. 

SloellBgt  (ntiling).  n.  An  over-nice  man  or 
critic;  B  halr-apUtler. 


9  ni«Iv  proportioned:  a  dm 
to  the  body,  (d)  Agreeably ; 
jileauntly;  a%ahe  wa>nt«Iv< 


326,  altered  and  ci 


:mwd  oilt  ail  the  other  aenaei. 

m'),  a.  Pertaining  to  Niara  or 
I  of  AiU  Minor. -Xicene  o'etd. 
il  Cbrlatian  faith  compoied  by 


tciture  or  proportion. 

(d)  Agreeableneia:  becomlngneu:  pleatant- 
neaa:  a  modem  lenae.     See  the  adjective 

Hloeryt  (nia'tr-l},  il  Daintlnea;  affecta- 
tion of  delicacy.     CAopman. 

HloatM.t  n.     Nicety;  folly.     CAaiuer. 

H10«tT{nIi'e-liXn,  [O.Ti.nieeU.  SeeNlcll 
L  Stale  or  quality  of  being  nice:  (aleiccH 

So  lD«c  dotb  ^oithc  ritrfaljifui  fiafy.    5>nfrr. 
(»  Delicacy  of  perception,    (e)  Minuleneia 


d^lic°c"^^ 


t  A  minute  dillennce  or  diitlncUoD.    'Tha 
flnencai  and  nietlitt  of  worfa'    iocte.— 
S.  A  dainty  or  delicacy  lor  food :  oeually  In 
the  plural.    Jchnnm. 
mchar  (nTkir),  n.     A  plant    Sea  NlOKAI- 

molM  (nich),  n.    (Ft.  nicAe,  trom  It  nioMa, 
originally  a  ahell-nhaped  receu  In  a  wall. 

injfliltu.amiuiel]  AreceHinawall  forthe 


in  the  plan,  and 
They  were  or- 


ture     ot     the 


and  for  the  re- 


lliev  were  eo 
■hallow  u  to 
be  Ultle  more 
than  panel!, 
and  the  flgurea 
were  frequenl- 

tC  back    In 

alto-rllievo.  In 


Decorated  ityle  they .- 

rled.  Ibeir  plana  chiefly  conaliled  Dl  > 
•emi-octagon  or  a  leml-heiagon.  and  their 
heada  were  lormed  into  groined  raulta,  with 
rib*,  and  bonet.  and  pendanla.  They  were 
projected  on  corbel*,  and  adorned  with  pit- 
Ian.  battreHet.  and  moulding*  ol  vaiiona 
kindi,  and  had  eanoplea  added  to  them 
which  were  Rat  and  projecting  In  every 
variety  of  plan,  and  elaborately  carved  and 
.__......>      ._  .!_  Perpendicular  ilyle  thJa 


loiact  order  or  proportion;  u,  the  part* 
L  machine  or  bnlldmg  niaty  adjualed;  ! 

tb,  So.  iDcA:      g,  fo;     ],Job;      b.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  ain^i      tb.  Uen:  th,  tAIn; 
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Nioher,  Nicker  (nlCh'ftr,  nlk'dr),  v.i.  To 
neigh;  to  laugh  with  broken.half -suppressed 
catches  of  voice;  to  snigger.  [Scotch.] 
Kicht  (ni6htX  n.  Night  [Scotch.] 
IHck  (nikX  n.  [A  name  given  by  all  the 
Teutonic  nations  to  a  kinaof  water^blin ; 
A.  Sax.  rUcor,  Dan.  nbk,  IceL  nyjrr,  K.  nykk, 
nbk,  Q.  nix,  nixe.]  Originally,  a  kind  of 
goblin  or  spirit  of  the  waters,  but  in  modem 
English  usage  applied  only  to  the  Evil  One. 
generally  with  the  addition  of  Old.  The 
origin  ascribed  to  the  name  by  Butler  re- 
qoms  no  refutation. 

Nick  Machiavel  had  ne'er  •  trick 
(Though  be  gtres  name  to  our  Old  NicJk) 
Bnt  was  below  the  least  of  these.     Hudibrat. 

Hide  (nik),  n.  [Perhaps  the  same  word  as 
D.  XrmJ:,  Sw.  tiurl;,  a  nod,  a  wink;  O.  nUiken. 
to  nod.  ]  L  The  exact  point  of  time  required 
bjy  ncMssi^  or  convenience;  the  critical 
tune. 

It  b  stranire  in  the  history  of  Norway,  how  the 
right  man  ever  appears  in  the  very  nidt  of  time  to 
save  the  state.  Edin.  Rev. 

2.  A  winning  throw.    Prior. 

Nldc(nikXv.t.  [From  the  above  noun.]  LTo 

hit;  to  touch  luckily;  to  strike  at  the  lucky 

time. 

The  Just  reason  of  doing  thiiM^s  must  be  nicked, 
and  all  accidents  improved.       Sir  R.  VEstratge. 

2.  To  defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice ;  to  make 

a  hit  at  by  some  trick  or  unexpected  turn. 

The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 

Have  nicked  his  captainship  at  such  a  point   Shak. 

--To  niek  with  nay,  to  meet  one  with  a  re- 
fusal; to  disappoint  by  denying.  'I  trust 
you  will  not  ntde  me  to^  nay. '  Sir  W.  Scott. 
aitk  (nikXn.  [Comp.  O.  kniek,  a  flaw.lmtdten, 
to  crack;  also  E  noek,  O.D.  noeire,  a  notch.] 

1.  A  notch ;  hence,  a  score,  from  the  old 
practice  of  keeping  reckonings  on  tallies  or 
notched  sticks;  a  reckoning. 

I  tell  you  what  Launce.  his  man,  told  me:  he  loved 
her  out  of  all  nick.  SAak. 

2.  A  notch  in  the  shank  of  a  type  to  guide 
the  lumd  of  the  compositor  in  setting;  nicks 
also  distinguish  the  class  of  type,  each  class 
having  one  or  more  nicks  on  the  body  of  the 
type,  which  range  evenly  when  the  tjrpes 
are  set— S.f  A  false  bottom  in  a  beer  can, 
by  which  customers  were  cheated,  the  nick 
below  and  the  froth  above  filling  up  part  of 
the  measure. 

Cannes  of  beere  (malt  sod  in  fishes  broth). 
And  those  they  say  are  filTd  with  nick  and  froth. 

Rewiandt. 

Nick  (nikX  v.t  [See  the  above  noun.]  L  To 
make  a  mck  or  notch  in;  to  notch;  to  cut  in 
nicks  or  notches.  '  His  man  with  scissors 
nicki  him  like  a  f  ooL '  Shak,  —2.  To  break  or 
crack;  to  smash.  Prior.  See  NlCKBR.— 
8.t  To  suit  or  fit  into,  as  lattices  cut  In  nicks; 
to  tally  with. 

Words  nicking-  and  resembling  one  another  are 
applicable  to  diiferent  significations.         Capnden. 

—  To  nick  a  hone't  tail,  to  make  an  incision 
at  its  root  to  make  him  carry  it  higher. 
Nldct  (nik),  v.L    To  nick  Dame. 
For  Warbeck.  as  you  nick  him.  came  to  me.  Ferd. 

N16kar-tree  (nik'ilr-trd),  n.  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Onilandina  (&.  Bondue\  which  grows 
m  the  East  and  west  Indies,  and  bears  a 
nut  of  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg.  The 
bark  of  the  nickar-tree  is  a  bitter  tonic,  and 
its  seeds  are  said  to  be  emetic.  Called  also 
Nichar. 

Nickel  (nik'elXn.  Sym.NL  At  wt.  69  nearly. 
A  metal  of  a  white  colour,  of  great  hard- 
ness, very  difllcult  to  be  purified,  always 
magnetic,  and  when  perfectlv  pure  malle- 
able and  ductile.  It  unites  in  alloys  with 
gold,  copper,  tin.  and  arsenic,  which  metals 
it  renders  brittle.  With  silver  and  iron  its 
alloys  are  ductile.  Nickel  is  found  in  all 
meteoric  stones,  but  its  principal  ore  is  a 
copper-coloured  mineral  found  in  Germany, 
and  called  niektline  or  kujifemiekeL  Since 
the  manufacture  of  German  silver,  nickel 
has  become  an  object  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  is  extracted  from  several 
pyrites,  compounds  of  nickel,  cobalt,  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  sulphur,  or  iron.  The  salts 
of  nickel  are  mostly  of  a  grass-green  colour, 
and  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  its  oxide 
is  deep  bine. 

Nickel -bloom  (nik'el-bldm),  n.  Same  at 
Nickel-oehre. 

Niokel-slaiioe  (nik'el-glans),  n.  A  grayish- 
white,  massive,  and  granular  ore  of  nickel, 
occurring  in  the  transition  rocks  of  upper 
Germany,  Sweden.  Spain,  Brazil,  and  otner 
countries,  and  on  the  average  consisting  <^ 
86*6  nickel,  46*2  arsenic,  and  19*8  sulphur. 


part  of  the  nickel  being  replaced  by  iron  or 
cobalt     Page. 

mckel- green  (nik'el-gr^nX  n.  Same  as 
Nickel-ochre. 

mckelio  (ni-kelOk),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  nIckeL 

NickeliferoiU  (nik-el-if  6r-us),  a.  Contain- 
ing nickel;  as»  nickeliferoua  iron. 

NioraUne  (nik'el-inX  n.  One  of  the  chief 
ores  of  niclcel,  occuning  generally  massive, 
and  disseminated  in  veins  in  the  crystalline 
rocks,  as  also  in  secondary  strata,  in  Ger- 
many. America,  and  ComwalL  It  consists 
principally  of  nickel  and  arsenic.  It  is  the 
kupfemickel  or  copper- nickel  of  Werner, 
niccolite  of  modem  mineralogy. 

Nickel-ochre  (nik'el-5-k6r),n.  An  arsenate 
of  nickel,  consisting  of  nickel  87*6,  arsenic 
add  38*4,  and  water  24;  it  occurs  massive, 
earthy,  friable,  and  tn  short  capillary  crys- 
tals of  an  apple-green  colour.  Called  also 
Nickel-green  and  Nidcel-bloom. 

Nickel -plating  (nik'el-plat-ing),  n.  The 
surfacing  of  metals  with  nickel  by  means  of 
a  heated  solution  or  the  electro-bath,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  them  less  liable  to 
oxidation  by  heat  or  moisture. 

NiCkel-lilTer  (nlk'el-sil-vdr),  n.  An  alloy 
composed  of  copper  fiO,  zinc  17^,  and  nickel 
221. 

Nicker t  (nik'^r).  n.  [From  nick,  to  break, 
to  flaw.  ]  One  of  a  company  of  n^ht-brawl- 
ers  who  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  roamed 
about  London  by  night,  amusing  themselves 
with  breaking  people's  windows  with  half- 
pence. 

Did  not  Pythairoras  stop  a  company  of  dnmken 
bullies  from  stormint;  a  civil  house,  by  chanslnir  the 
strain  of  the  pipe  to  the  sober  spondarust  And  yet 
your  modem  musicians  want  art  to  defend  their  win- 
dows  from  common  nickers.     Martintte  ScribUrtis. 

Nicker-tree  (nik'dr-trS),  n.  Same  as  Nickar- 
tree. 

NiCk-nACk(nik'nak),n.  [See  Knick-knack.  ] 
A  trinket;  a  gimcrack;  a  trifle.  Spelled  also 
Niek-knaek,  Knick-knack. 

NiCk-nackery  (nik'nak-^r-i).  ti.  l.  A  col- 
lection of  nick-nacks.— 2.  A  nick-nack;  a 
trifle;  a  bauble.    Franklin. 

Nickname  (nik' nam),  n.  [Probably  O.E 
neke-name  for  eke-name  (IceL  auk-ne/ni), 
the  initial  n  being  that  of  an,  the  indef.  art , 
on  type  of  nevt  for  etot.  But  the  French 
have  nam  de  nique,  *a  nickname,  from  G. 
nieken,  to  nod,  to  wink.]  L  A  name  given  to 
a  person  in  contempt,  derision,  or  reproach; 
an  opprobrious  or  contemptuous  appella- 
tion. 

He  Is  upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a 
contemptible  nickname.  B.  yonsott. 

2.  A  familiar  or  diminutive  name. 

From  nicknames  or  nursenanies  came  these  .  . 
BiU  and  WiU  for  William.  Clem  for  Clement.  &c. 

Camden. 

A  very  Kood  name  it  (Job)  is;  only  one  I  know 
that  ain't  got  a  nickuatne  to  it  Dickens. 

Ni(dQiame  (nik'nimX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  nick- 
named: ppr.  nicknaming.  To  give  a  nick- 
name to;  to  call  by  an  opprobrious  ap- 
pellation. 'You  nickname  virtue  vice.' 
Shak.  *This  jargon,  which  they  nickname 
metaphysics.'    Whitby. 

NiCk-eUCk  (nik'stik),  n.  A  notched  sUck 
used  as  a  tally.    [Scotch.  ] 

He  was  in  an  unco  kipp>a(^  when  we  sent  him  a 
book  instead  o'  the  nick-sticks.  Sir  tV.  Scott. 

Nidram  (nik'um).  n.  (From  nick,  the  evil 
spirit]  A  wag;  one  given  to  mischievous 
tricka    [Scotch.] 

NiCOlaitan  (nlk-O-li'i-tan),  n.  One  of  a  sect 
in  the  early  (Hiristian  (Thurch,  so  named 
from  NicoUu,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem.  Thev  are  characterised  as  in- 
clining to  licentious  and  pagan  practices. 
Rev.  0.6. 

NiCOlO  (nik'o-ld),  n.    See  Onicolo. 

Nicotian  t  (nikd'shian).  n.  [Fr.  nicotiane, 
tobacco.  See  Nicotiana.]  Tobacca  'Your 
Nicotian  is  good  too.*    B.  Joiuon. 

Nicotian  (nl-kd'shi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  tobacco.  'Whiffs  himself  away 
in  Nicotian  incense  to  the  idol  of  his  viUn 
intemperance.'    Bp.  HaU. 

NiCOUana  (ni-kd'shi-&''na).  n.  [Fr.  nieotianej 
the  earliest  name  given  to  the  tobacco  plant 
in  France,  from  M.  Nieot,  ambassador  of 
France  to  Portugal,  who  sent  a  specimen  of 
the  plant  from  Lisbon  to  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis  in  1560. ]  The  tobacco  geniu  of  plants. 
The  species  generaDy  grown  as  tobacco  are 
N.  Tabaeum  and  N.  maerophyUa.  N.  per- 
tiea  is  a  native  of  Persia.  It  is  much  more 
fragrant  and  agreeable  than  the  common 
totwcco.  and  ftmiishes  the  Shtrax  tobacco, 
so  much  esteemed  in  the  East    Niootiana 


rustica  is  green  or  Syrian  tobacco,  which 
^ws  in  the  Levant,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Engliith  tobacco,  trom  its  being  the  first  kind 
introduced  into  England  for  cultivation.  It 
forms  the  Turkish,  Syrian,  and  Latalda  to- 
baccos. N.  repanda  is  cultivated  in  Cuba ; 
N.  quadrivains,  by  the  Indians  on  the  Mis- 
souri; N.  mMltivalvis,  by  the  Indians  on  the 
Columbia ;  and  N.  nana,  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Rocky  Afountains.  One  species  has  been 
discovered  in  China,  and  another  in  Aus- 
tralia.   See  T0BAC(X>. 

Nicotianln,  Nicotianlne  (nl-kd'shl-aHiinX 
n.  A  concrete  oil  extracted  from  the  leaves 
of  tobacco.  It  has  the  smell  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  affords  nicotine. 

Nicotine.  Nicotina  (nik'd-tin,  nik-o-trna), 
n.  (CttHuNs  or  CtoUrN.)  A  volatile  al- 
kaloid base  obtainea  from  tobacco.  It  forms 
a  colourless,  clear,  ojly  liquid,  which  has  a 
weak  odour  of  tobacco,  except  when  ammo- 
nia is  present,  in  which  case  the  smell  is 
powerful  It  is  hi^lv  poisonous,  and  com- 
bines with  acids,  forming  acrid  and  pungent 
salts. 

Nicotylia  (nik6-tU'i-a),  n.  Same  as  Nico- 
tine. 

Nictate  (nik't&tX  v.i.  [L.  nieto,  to  wink.] 
To  wink.    Worcester.    [Rare.] 

Nictation  (nik-t&'shonX  n.  Same  as  Nieti- 
tatiofi.    Cockeram.    [Rare.] 

Nictitate  (nik'titatX  v.i.  [From  L.  nieto, 
nietotum, to  wink,  freq.from  nieo, to  beckon.  ] 
To  wink;  to  nictate.— The  nictitatina  mem- 
brane, a  thin  membrane  by  which  the  pro- 
cess of  winking  is  performed  in  certain  ani- 
mals, and  which  covers  and  protects  the 
eyes  from  dust  or  from  too  much  light  It 
is  chiefly  found  in  birds  and  fishes. 

Nictitation  (nik-ti-ti'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
winking.  It  is  a  natural  and  instinctive 
action  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  and 
cleaning  the  eyes. 

Nidamental  (nid-a-men'tal),  a.  [L.  nida- 
mentum,  a  nest,  from  nidtu,  a  nest]  Per- 
taining to  the  nests  of  birds;  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  egg  and  young:  applied 
especially  to  the  organs  which  secrete  the 
materials  of  which  many  animals  construct 
tlieir  nests.    Owen. 

Nidary  t  (nl'da-riX  n.    A  collection  of  nesta 

In  this  rupellary  nidary,  docs  the  female  lay  egg% 
and  breed.  Evelyn. 

NiddlCOCkt  (nidl-kok),  n.  A  foolish  person; 
a  noodle. 

They  were  never  such  fond  niddicocks  as  to  offer 
any  man  a  rodde  to  beate  their  own  taylcs. 

Holinshed. 

Niddle-noddle  (nidl-nod-l).  v.i.  [Freq.  and 
dim.  of  nod.\  To  nod  or  shake  lightly  and 
frequently;  to  waggle. 

Her  head  niddle-noddled  at  erery  word.     Hoed. 

Niddui  (nid'u-i).  n.  A  kind  of  minor  excom  - 
munication   among   the   Hebrews,    which 

generally  lasted  about  a  month.    Brandt  d: 
ox. 
Nidet  (nid),  n.  [L.  nidu*,  a  nest]  A  brood; 

as,  a  nide  of  pheasants.    Johnton. 
NideTlng(nI'd6r-ing),a.  [SeeNiDiNO.]  Same 

as  Niding.  '  Faithless,  manswom,  and  nitier- 

ing.'   Sir  W.  ScoU. 
Nidge  (niJX  v.t.    [Softened  form  of  nig.)  In 

masonry,  to  dress  the  face  of  a  stone  Mith  a 

sharp-pointed  hammer  in  place  of  hewing 

it  with  a  chisel  and  mallet  Called  also  Nw. 

—Nidged  or  nigged  ashlar,  stone  hewn  with 

a  pick  or  sharp-pointed  hammer. 
Nidgeiyt  (nidVr-iX  *»•    [O.Ft.  nwerie.    See 

NiDOKT.  ]    A  trifle ;  a  piece  of  foolery.  Coles. 
NidJKett  (nij'etX  n.    [From  O.Fr.  ntger,  'to 

trifle,  to  play  the  fop  or  nidget'  Cotgrave.] 

L  An  idiot;  a  fooL— 2.  A  coward;  a  dastard. 

Camden.    Written  also  Nigeot. 
Nidificate (nid'i-flkat), v.t.  [L. nuft>fco, from 

nidus,  a  nest )    To  make  a  nest 
Nidiflcation  (nid'i-fl-k&"shonX  n.    The  act 

or  operation  of  building  a  nest     'The  feet 

of  perchers  being  more  especially  adapted 

for  the  delicate  labours  of  nidificaiUm. ' 

Owen. 
mding  (nFding),  n.    [A.  Sax.  nithing,  an 

infamous  man,  from  iitth,  wickedness,  Goth. 

neiths,  envy;  Dan.  and  Sw.  niding,  Icel. 

nithingr,  a  de^icable  fellow.]    A  coward ; 

a  dastai^l    'He  is  worthy  to  be  called  a 

nuUng.'    Howell.    Written  also  J^OAing. 
Niding  (ni'dingl  a.    Infamous;  cowardly; 

dastardly.    Mallet. 
Nid-nod  (nid'nodX  v.i.    [A  reduplicative 

form  of  nod.]    To  nod  frequently. 
Nldor  (ni'dorX  n^  [L.]  Scent;  savour;  smell 

of  cooked  food.     'The  uncovered   dishes 

send  forth  a  nidor.'    Dr.  John  Taylor. 


Fite.  fitr,  fat,  fftU;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc  abtme;     y,  8c.  tey. 
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NIOHT-BUTTERFLY 


Nldorote  (ni-dor-^,  a.  BtaaetBlfidorou*. 
Arbuthnot    (B*re.  ] 

Nidoroctt3rt  (nl-do-roia^tlX  n.  ErocUtlon 
with  the  taite  of  undigetted  roMt-meat 
Flayer. 

NUtoOUS  (nrdor-QtX  a.  [From  nidor.) 
RMembling  the  00011  or  taite  of  routed 
meftt  Sometimei  epelled  Nidroui.  'In- 
oente  and  nidrout  nneUa.'  Baoon,    [Rare.] 

mdlllant  (nid'ft-lantX  a.  (L  nidulant,  ppr. 
of  nidtUor,  to  nettle,  from  mduB,  a  nest] 
In  hot  nestling;  lying  loose,  in  the  form  of 
pnlp  or  cottony  mamr,  within  a  berry  or 
pericarp. 

indll]ftrUoel(nI'dQ.U-ri&''s«'I). n.p{.  {See 
NiBULAJUUX.]  AnorderofgasteromycetoQi 
fongi,  the  ttractnre  of  which  ii  that  of  the 
hypogaont  fungi  reduced  to  single  isolated 
cells.  The  species  are  small  and  incon- 
spicuous, growing  on  the  ground  among  de- 
oa/ing  sticks,  duns,  Ac 

Mldalarlimi  (nI-dQ-14'ri-umX  «•  [L  nidu- 
tut,  a  little  nest,  dim.  of  nidut,  a  nest]  In 
6e(.  the  mycelium  of  certain  fungi 

Xldvlate  (nid'A-UtX  a-  In  6o<.^e  same  as 
NidutanL 

Kidnlate  (nl'dO-Ut),  v.i.  [See  Nibulant.] 
To  buHd  a  nest:  to  nidificate.    Coekenm, 

Kidnlation  (nld-Q-li'shonX  n.  The  time  of 
remaining  in  the  nest»  as  of  a  Urd.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Hldnllte  (ni'dOUtX  n.  [L.  nidut,  a  nest, 
and  Or.  lUAot,  a  stone.]  A  fossil  onranism, 
possibly  akin  to  the  Bnrosoa,  but  or  larger 
size.  They  occur  in  the  Silurian,  and  have 
their  name  from  being  at  first  taken  for  egg- 


Nidus  (ni'dusX  n.  [L.,  a  nest]  L  Any j>art 
of  a  living  organism  where  a  parasite  ilnds 
nourishment— 2.  In  med.  the  seat  of  a  sy- 
motic  disease ;  the  part  of  the  organism 
where  such  a  disease  is  derdoped. 

The  poiaoa  of  smaB-pox  has  to  Miiii*s  In  the  deep 
layer  of  the  sida;  hence  Its  characteristic  eruption. 

Dr.  7*.  y.  Matiagan. 

NtoOO  (nSsX  n.  [FT.  niiUe,  O.Fr.  iiiepcd,  from 
L.  ntptit,  a  granddaughter,  allied  to  nepot, 
nepoHt,  a  nephew  (which  see).]  Lt  A  rela- 
tion in  general,  but  especially  a  descendant 
male  or  female.  In  toe  following  passage 
iihakspere  applies  it  to  a  granddaughter. 
My  M^fce  Plantagenet, 
Led  io  the  hand  other  kind  aunt  of  doster. 

Xich.  III.  hr.  i. 

This  word  (m<EkvI  .  .  .  Is  now  applied  to  the  female 
sex  alone,  to  the  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister,  be- 
ini;  once  used  ...  for  children's  children,  male  and 
female  alike.  Tttnch. 

2.  The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister;  also, 
the  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister  in  law. 

Nitft(n^n.    A  fist    SeeNKAT. 

NtellO  (ni-elld),  n.  [It,  from  L.L.  nigtVLum^ 
a  blackish  enamel,  from  L  niffeUiM,  dim. 
of  nigtr,  black.]  A  method  of  ornament- 
ing metal  plates  much  practised  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  which  gave  rise  to  copper- 
plate engraving.  The  lines  of  a  dedgn  were 
cut  in  the  metal,  and  filled  up  with  a  black 
or  coloured  composition,  which  gave  effect 
to  the  intaglio  picture. 

HlastCndstXo.  Next  'iTsMt  day  their  life 
is  past  enduring.'    .0i«m«.    [Scotch.] 

mere  (nSvX  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word.  See 
NBAjr.]    The  fist    [Scotch.] 

HtoTtftl'  (ndv'fUX  n.    A  handfuL    Aims. 

_reootch.] 

NUDur  (nif'«rX  ft  [From  Se.  nieiM,  the 
fist]   To  exchange  or  barter.    [Scotch.] 

mifto  (nif^rX  n.  An  exchange;  a  barter. 
[Scotch.] 

Rlfly-niUnr,  Hlff-lULliy  (nlfi-nafi,  nifhaf-iX 
oTrastidibuB;  conceited;  troublesome  about 
trifles.  'Thae  n^-n«ufy  gentles  that  sie  sae 
muckle  fash  wi'  their  fancies.'  Sir  W. 
Scott.    [Scotch.] 

Hlflet  (nff'lXn.  [Norm]  A  trifle.  'He 
served  hem  with  nifiet  and  with  fables.' 
Chaucer. 

NliUielm  (ndflOifmX  n.  pcei  ni/L  mist,  and 
heim,  home.1  In  Seatid.  myth,  the  region 
of  endless  cold  and  everlasting  night,  ruled 
over  by  Hela. 

miUng  (niflingX  a.  [Fromn</f«.]  Trifling; 
of  small  importance  or  value.  'A  poor 
niJUng  toy,  that's  worse  than  nothing.' 
Ladu  Alimony,  166ft 

Hlg  (nigX  v.t.  [Older  form  of  nidgt,  per- 
haps from  Prov.  E.  nig,  a  small  piece,  a  chip.  ] 
In  matonry,  same  as  Nidgt  (which  seeX 

mgariLt  n.    A  niggard.    Oiaueer. 

HlgMrdle,t  n.    Niggardliness.    Chaucer. 

HigeUaCnl-jellaX  n.  [A  dim.  from  L.  niger, 
black,  nt>m  the  black  seed,  which  is  the 
part  of  the  plant  known  in  cookery.]  Fen- 
nel flowers,  a  genus  of  annual  phmts^  nat 


order  Banunculaceie.  The  seeds  of  Jf.  to- 
tiva  and  Jf.  arventit  were  formerly  used 
instead  of  pepper,  and  are  said  to  be  still 
extensively  used  in  adulterating  it  The 
seeds  of  the  former  are  supposed  to  be  the 
black  eummin  of  the  ancients,  and  the  etim- 
tm'n  of  the  Bible.  N.  datnateena,  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  pale  blue  flowers. 
NlfOOtf (nij'otX  n.  Sameasi^u^t 
Mlggmrd  (nig'drdX  n.  [From  IceL  hndggr, 
m^ardly,  stingy,  with  term,  -ard;  Sw. 
f^uggct,  to  hoard.  ]  1.  A  miser;  a  person 
meanly  close  and  covetous ;  a  sordid,  ava- 
ricious^ parsimonious  wretch;  one  who  stints 
or  who  supplies  sparingly. 

We  should  senre  him  as  a  erudKinc  master. 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth.    MHt»H. 

Be  M<Bron<f  of  adrice  on  DO  pretence.      /V/r. 

2.  A  false  bottom  for  a  grate.  Grose.  'Nig- 
gardt,  generally  called  niners.'    Maykew. 

Niggard  (nig'^rdX  a.  Miseny;  meanly  covet- 
ous; sordidly  paramonious;  q>aring;  stinted. 
'To  our  demands  niggard  in  his  reply.' 
Shak. 

Niggard  (nig'Ard X  v.  t    To  stint ;  to  supply 

sparingly.    [Bare.] 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 

And  nature  must  obey  necessity; 

Which  we  will  M^ar^  with  a  Uttle  rest  Shak. 

Niggard  (nig'«rdX«.i  To  be  miserly.  Shak. 

Nlggardiief  (nig^M-IzX  n.  Niggardliness; 
avarice.  "Twere  pity  thou  by  niggardite 
shouldst  thrive.'    Drayton. 

Nlggardlih  (nig'«rd-ishX  a*  Somewhat 
covetous  or  niggardly. 

mgiardUneeiCn^^i^-U-nesX  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  nii^ardly;  mean  covetousness ; 
sordid  paxiimony ;  extreme  avarice  mani- 
fested in  sparing  expense.  '  Niggardlinttt 
is  not  good  husbandry.'    Additon. 

NiggaxiUy  (nig'Ard-liX  a.  Meanly  covetous 
or  avaridous;  sordlmy  parsimonious;  ex- 
tremely sparing  of  anythmg. 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  bountiful.  It 
Is  not  for  the  steward  to  be  niggardly,    Bp.  Hail. 

I  do  it  Uke  a  niggardly  answerer.      Sir  P.  Sidnty. 

Sth.  Ck>vetou%  parsimonious,  sparing,  mis- 
erly, penurious,  sordid. 

Nlg0Urd]y  (nig'6rd-liX  adv.  In  a  niggard 
manner;  sparingly;  with  cautions  parsi- 
mony.   Sir  T.  More. 

NlggardnesitCnig'^rd-nesXn.  Niggardli- 
ness.   Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nlggaxdstalpt  (nig'drd.shipX  n.  Niggardli- 
ness; stinginess.    Sir  T.  EhioL 

Nlggardyt  (nig'^rdiX  n.  Niggardliness. 
OmD&r. 

Nigger  (nig'toX  n.  L  A  negro:  in  deprecia- 
tion or  derision.— 2.  A  term  often  applied 
to  other  coloured  race;  more  particularly  to 
the  natives  of  the  Sast  Indies.    [Y olgar.  ] 

Though  he  be  a  nigger,  he  seemed  to  me  a  right 
gracious  and  noble  sort  of  monarch. 

/f.  H.  KustM. 

8.  A  q»ecies  of  Holothuria,  so  called  by  the 
Cornish  fishermen.  It  is  very  common  in 
deep  water  off  the  Deadman. — 4.  A  local 
name  for  the  larva  of  the  saw-fly  AtJuUia 
tpinarum,  so  destructive  to  the  turnip-crop. 

Nigger  (nig'drX  n.    See  Niooard,  2. 

Nlggett  (niJ'etX  n^  Same  as  .ATui;^!  Changt- 
Ung,  1668. 

Niggiaht  (nig'ishX  a.    Niggardly:  stingy: 
mean.   'A  most  ni^j^  and  miserable  man. 
Copley. 

Nintot  (nig^  v.i  [From  a  root  seen  In  A. 
Sax.  hnyglan,  hnygela,  parings,  shreds;  Prov. 
£.  nig,  to  clip  money.]  L  To  trifle;  to  be  em- 
ployed with  trifling;  to  work  pettily  like 
one  that  trifles  or  plays. 

Take  heed,  daughter. 
You  niggtt  not  with  your  conscience  and  rcaigioo. 

Massingtr. 

&  To  act  or  walk  in  a  mincing  manner. 
HaUiweU.  [Provincial  English.  1-S.  To  fret 
or  complain  of  trifles.  HaUiwetL  [Ttovin- 
cial  English.] 

Nlgxlet(nigl),v.t  L  To  play  on  oontempta- 
onsly;  to  make  sport  or  game  of;  to  mock. 

I  shall  so  niggle  ye 
And  joggle  ye.  Beau,  d*  Fl. 

2.  To  draw  out  unwillingly;  to  squeeze  out 

or  hand  out  slUy. 

I  had  but  one  poor  peninr,  and  that  I  was  obliged 
to  niggle  out,  and  buy  a  noDy  wand,  to  grace  him 
through  the  streets.  DekJker. 

Niggle  (niglX  ^  Small  cramped  handwrit- 
ing; a  scribble;  a  scrawl. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  fittle  dose  niggU.      T  Hook. 

Nlgglert  (niglArX  n.  1.  One  that  nigsles  or 
trifles  at  any  handiwork.— 2.  One  that  is 
dexterous.    Qrote.    [Provincial  English.] 


mgh  (nl),  a.  oompar.  nigher,  superL  neaeL 
[A.  Sax.  nedh,  nih,  niffh,  near;  O.Fria  nii, 
D.  na,  IceL  nd-,  O.  naJk,  nahe.  Ooth.  nthva— 
nigh.  Near  is  a  comparative  form  from 
thia  ]  L  Near;  not  distant  or  remote  in 
place  or  time. 

The  loud  tumult  shows  the  battle  N<rA.    Pri$r. 

Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  ISg  tree;  when  his 
branch  Is  yet  tender,  and  puttetb  forth  leaves,  ye 
know  that  summer  is  nigh.  Mat.  uUt.  33. 

2.t  Closely  allied  by  blood. 

He  committed  the  protection  of  his  son  Asanes  to 
two  ni(gk  kinsmen  and  assured  friends.      KnolUs, 

8.  Closely  related  in  any  way;  ready  to  aid. 

The  Lord  b  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart.  Pa.  xxxhr.  i& 

Stk.  Close,  adjacent,  contiguous,  pvoximate, 
present 

Nigh  (nIX  adv.  L  Near;  at  a  small  distance 
in  place  or  time,  or  in  the  course  of  eventa 

For  indeed  he  was  sick,  nigh  unto  death.  PhIL  11.87. 
Meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  comes  so  nigh. 

ShaJt. 

&t  In  a  near  or  touching  manner;  coming 
home  to  the  heart 

Freeze,  freexe.  thou  bitter  dcy. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh. 
As  benefhs  foigot.  Shah. 

8.  Almost;  nearly. 
Was  I  for  this  nlih  wreck'd  upon  the  seat     Shah. 

mgh  (nIX  prep.  Near  to;  at  no  great  dis- 
tance frouL  '  But  was  not  this  nigh  shore. ' 
Shak. 

Nigh  this  recess,  with  terrour  they  survey. 
Where  death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannick  sway. 

Garth. 
mgh  (nix  V.  t    To  come  near  to ;  as,  to  nigh 
the  shore.    'Love  gan  nigh  me  nere.'  C%ati- 
cer. 

Nigh  (mx  v.i  To  approach ;  to  advance  or 
draw  near. 

Now  day  Is  done  and  night  Is  nighitig  fast. 
Sfenstr. 

Nlglll3rt(niaiXadv.  Nearly;  within  a  Uttle; 
almost  'A  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the  same 
metal  and  nighly  of  the  same  bigness.' 
Locke. 

Nlghnetl  (nTnesX  n.  The  state  of  being 
nigh;  nearness;  proxhnify  in  place,  time,  or 
degree.  '  The  ntoAnMt  of  her  father's  house.' 
ITood. 

Night  (nit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  nihLneaM,  a  word 
spread  through  the  Jndo-Buropean  lan- 
guages; IceL  nAtt,  ndtt,  Sw.  naU,  Dan.  nat, 
Goth,  nahtt,  D.  and  G.  naeht;  cog.  Ir. 
no^d,  W.  not.  Armor,  ndt.  Llth.  nakUt,  L. 
nox,  noctit.  or.  ny»,  nuktoe,  Skr.  nakH, 
noMo— nignt  Supposed  to  be  from  a 
root  nak  (Slir.  na^  to  vanish,  to  perish.] 
1.  That  part  of  the  natural  day  when  the 
sun  is  beneath  the  horizon,  or  the  time 
from  sunset  to  sunrise.  See  DAT.— 2.  Fig. 
a  state  or  time  of  darimess,  depression,  mis- 
fortune, and  the  like;  as  (a)  a  state  of  ignor- 
ance; intellectual  darkness;  as,  the  night 
of  the  middle  aoes.  (b)  Obscurity ;  a  state 
of  concealment  nom  the  eye  or  the  mind. 

Nature  auid  nature's  laws  lay  hid  In  night: 

God  said.  'Let  Newton  be.'^and  all  was  light  Paife. 

(e)  The  darkness  of  death  or  the  grave. 
She  ckMed  her  eyes  fai  everlasting  nighi.    Dryden. 

(d)  A  time  of  sadness  or  sorrow;  a  dreary 

pa1od.%*In  the  n^At  of  fear.'    Ttnmyton. 

His  Inner  day  can  never  die. 

His  nighi  ofloss  Is  always  there.     Tennyson. 

Night  is  much  used  in  composition  as  a  first 
element  in  compounds,  many  of  which  are 
self-explanatory. 

Wght-angling  (niyang-glingX  n.  The  ang- 
ling for  or  catching  flsh  in  the  night 

in^t-bell  (nit'bel).  n.  A  door-bell,  as  at 
the  house  of  a  pnydcian,  to  be  rung  at 
night 

Ni^lt-UM  (nirb«rdX  n.  1.  A  bird  that 
lues  only  in  tne  night  Uamnwnd.—2.  The 
nightingale.    Shak.    [Bare.] 

Ni^t-DlilldIieii(nItl>lInd-nes).fi.  A  disease 
in  which  the  eyes  enjoy  the  facul^  of  see- 
ing whilst  the  sun  is  above  the  horison,  but 
are  incapable  of  seeing  by  the  aid  of  artifl- 
dal  light    See  Hbxbbalopia  and  Ntota- 

LOPIA. 

Night-bom  (nIt1x>rnX  a.  Produced  in  dark- 
ness.   *  Errour's  nIgM-hom  children. '  Mir. 

Jot  Mem. 

inght-orawler  (nltlni^-teX  n.  One  who 
excites  brawls  or  makes  a  tumult  at  night 
Shak. 

Niffltt-lireeie  (nItlirteX  n.  A  breese  blow- 
ing in  the  ni^». 

Ni^tt-biittenly  (nIt1mt-«r-fH).  n.  One  of 
the  nocturnal  lepidoptera;  a  moth. 


ch,  cAain;     di.  Sc  locA;     g,  go\     j./ob;    fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  thetk\  th,  CMn;     w.  trig;    wh,  isUg;     sh,  anire.— See  KBT. 


MIOHT-CAP 


pL    ClathM 


Mlght-on  (oltlupX  n.  1.  A  cmp  •rom  in 
t>*il,— t.  A  out  tsnn  tor  toddf  or  Ktne  tl- 
nillu  poUtlou  Uken  belon  pnng  to  bed. 

"*  ^ Nnti tf  HtniUiy  Crm. 

Rl(bt-C«xt  (nlttillrt).  n.     A  cmrt  owd  to  r«- 

mora  Uis  contenta  of  prf t1«  bj  njgbb. 
KlgbtKlMlr  (nltuhii),  n.    Buw  u  .VvrAt- 
in(hi-dtum(i>H^<!bknn),fi.  aunsu^ffv^t- 

^Ht-ohnrr  (alf  cMrX  n.     B*i»e  m  SigKl- 

jar.    Both  tntn««  »«  froml'-- "-'-" 

Hlfbt-CloUiW  (Dlt1da*HiX 

Hlgbt-orow  (DinrA),  n.    A  bird  thRt  CTfM 

In  (he  night:  iccorillaB  to  BOine  ui  owl,  bc- 

eordide  to   olbsn  ■  night-heion.    SHot. 

S  fTan.  Fi.  t.  B. 
KlCht-dnrCnlfdllXn.    Tha  dew  f orated  in 

th»  Diiht     '  Slee|dng  noiren  beaefttb  the 

nigU-dEu  (went,'    I>Tyi»ti, 
msbt-doc  (nlt^dos),  n.     A  dog  th*t  honta 

tn  the  ni^t,  nisd  b;  poMben.    Stuak. 
mfbt-dTMi  (Dlt^dreiX  n.    A  dam  worn  at 

irahL     Pirpe. 
HlSt«d  (nlCedl  a.    Dukened;  cloaded: 

iXick.  'HlmfaAtedlUs.'  Slkat  [Ban.] 
HiKlllWtatot  (nlt'tr-UI),  n.    [A  Su.  niku- 

(2*.  UL  nWlt  t^  or  nckonlnB:  the  r  Is  vi 

Intrailn  ■lament.l    The  noctunuJ  portion 

of  the  dvi  Uw  olibt-tlnie. 

He  ileiil  DO  nDR  tku  ^(>i  ■  olElitiiieils, 


niltHtOWn  (DlfgonnX  n.  A  looH  gom 
woni  in  bed:  *  nlght-dreu.    Shak. 

Hlsht-hBg  (nltlug),  R.  A  witch  iuppoHd 
to  winder  or  fly  abroad  In  the  night. 


&ieUnS> 


rtedSUto*  Itn'oilBcheeiniengtii" 
■nil  St  Id  eitenb  of  wing ;  tha  apper  pkrt« 
an  ol  ft  TsiT  deep  bluklih-brown,  thickly 
aprtnkled  with  mioi  - 

J  P,«l»  enm  colour 


in^bu 


d  rlgoroiu  BIgh 
.     .  bealba  and  oDh 

Nl^t-bBTOn  (nlCha-mn),  n.  A  ipedei  i 
N^ctJcormi.  a  g«niu  of  Grallatom,  or  wai 
log  blrda,  belongiDg  to  the  family  Arduld 
(taeroni  and  cnnei)!  Tha  apeclei  occur  1 
Earope.  Aal*.  Africa,  and  America.     Tb 


n  nlglit-l 
tuniwnu.     It  li  about  SO  Inchet  In  \\ 

tng  from  tlia  nape  ^  the  neck,  ud  hi 


Eubllc-houaa  permitted  to  be  open  during 
IB  night. 

inghtllinla(nlfln.gal).n.  [A.aax.nUKpaff, 
lirih^Wlghl-slnger,  fram  nrtf,  night,  oniten. 
toilDg;  D.SaLnoAf^ata.  D  •ftatkltgaai.  Dan. 
naciarvol,  a.  TucAtvall,  all  correapoudlng 

element,  as  In  pcu#fn^fr.m««itfn;7Pr.]  Aimall 


nta,  Ur,  lat,  f»]l; 


te  ilngB  at  night, 
>  love-aong  of  the 

._, __..  tha  female  hei 

batched  her  brood  It  ia  ■  satlTe  ot  many 
parts  ot  Europe  uid  AiU.  and  ot  Itaa  mrui 
of  Africa.  Tt  ia  migralorj,  extending  Ita 
■ummer  migntloni  aa  lor  nortti  aa  the 
Bonlh  of  Sweden.  In  England,  where  it  ap- 
<ot  Apnl.it  aeem*  to 
Hime  parti  appearing 


to  be  qnlte 
them  coun 
Scotlind  a 


reiand  It  la  unlinow 


Deit  on  the  ground  oi 
or  Bta  eggs  ot  a  b1u< 
are  hatched  In  June, 
BOGompanytheh-parer 
migraUon  In  Auguat 
hahlta.  nerei  I ' 


lear  it,  laying  tour 
jolonr.    TTio  young 


itinghi  flocki  Ukt 

■laevea.  for  penoni  conBned 
Died  by  the  deli   and  w( 


\\  n.  [Pnim  Florence 
ol  flannel  ecail,  viUi 


Jnif  1(h),  a.     Pertaining  bs  night, 

HUht-Jar  (nlt'Ur),  K.  [^or  or  c»utt  li  from 
theloundaf  iCaiolcel  One  of  theBritiah 
lumei  of  the  Caprimul^jm  eurowvt,  or 
goat-iucher:  known  alao  ai  the  JViaAl-cAurr, 
Chunmul.  Fem-ml. 

MlKht-lamp  (nlt'Iamp),  n.  A  lamp  to  be 
kept  boraiug  during  the  niaht, 

HWUlMXnIt'leaia  Having  no  night;  aa, 
the  nuAUua  period  In  the  arctic  regloni. . 

inAt-Usht<nltllt),n.  A  ihort,  Ihlck  can- 
dle or  taper  for  burning  at  night  In  the  bed- 
room, and  which  tor  aafety  la  often  placed 


mCllUr  (nittl).  a.  1.  Dona  benight:  hap- 
pening In  (he  uight,  or  appearing  in  the 
night;  ai,  nightly  iporti;  mghUy  dewa. 

i.  Done  erery  night;  aa.  the  watch  goei  hie 
ntoAltn  ronnd.— at   Hied   In   the   night 
■jtruAUp  linen.'    Shak. 
inchtlr(nlt11),(ute.    11  Br  night. 

0TiliutiDt»v«7iii»ti'»"<""iS-«.  '  i"" 
i.  Erarj  night 

NU(ht-mg«latnt«<nit'niaMi>^ti«t)k  n.    A 

conitableol  Che  night;  the  headol  a  watch 

NUht^nuui  (Dit'man),  n.  One  who  nmoiea 

mchtnun  (nif  mar).  II.  [A'laAI,  and  A  Rai. 
mora,  incubua,  nlghlmarel  1,  A  kind  ot 
hag  or  IcDiala  lend  formerly  luppuaed  to 
cauK  nightmare;  an  Incubui. 

S.  A  atate  ot  oppreialon  or  feeling  of  luffo- 

aleep,  and  li  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
Interne  anxiety,  tear,  or  horror,  Iha  auDerer 
feeling  an  rmormoui  weight  on  bla  brcaat, 
and  Imagining  that  he  la  puraued  by  a  phaa. 
torn,  ntonater,  or  wild  beaat,  or  threatened 

make  no  exertion  to  eecape.  The  inflercr 
nakena  after  a  abort  tlmelnaataleot  great 
terror,  the  body  often  covered  with  laeat. 
The  proilmalt  cause  of  nl)[h(mare  li  aaid  to 


HIOHT-SPEU, 


tactot  Iheaullerer  lying 

In  an  ankward  poaitlon  hi  bed. —  S.  Any 
overpowering,  oppreialve,  or  itupetylng  in- 

insbt-DlMe  (nlt'pea),  n.  1.  A  picture  r^re- 

lo  abow  to  the  beat  advantage  by  anJHcisI 
Ught.-2.  A  piece  of  literary  compoaltlon 
deacrlptlte  of  a  BCene  by  night. 

Hli(Puiiell'i)  •IfW./ini  on  Diuh  •»  bidlicctli 
prttcrrrA  by  CnUunilb  ID  Cray'i  celtbiaied  Elflm- 

Ktetlt-portar  (nlfp4r.t*r),  n.  A  lervant 
wSo  ilta  up  all  night  In  a  hotel.  Inflnnary, 
Ac,  to  attend  to  arrlvala  and  depanurea, 

Illflrt-r»Ut(nItTil),n.  fJV^Af,  andA.Sai 

Ari^I,  a  garment  or  robf  '     '  ' ' 

garment  worn  over   th 


HlKbt-IBTen  (ntl^ri-rnX  n.    ' 


•X: 


Kurta,  lit  the  ihade  or  ahadow  of  night;  tn 
alio  D.  vucAtrcAadtf,  O.  nocA^Apri^n.  the 
nighlabade.l  1.1  The  darkneas  ol  night. 
'The  dark  ragltlihadi.'  Phatr.—^  The  Eng- 
lish name  olvsrioua  apeclea  of  plan  la,  chlefT; 
ot  the  genua  Solanum.  The  woody  nlghl- 
■hade  (sTSul. 


garden    nlght- 
ahade  (5.  nl- 

Sdliaii  planU, 


1^ 


D«lif„«tit.  The  berriei.  if 

not  abaoiulel) 
poiionong.areauaplcioni.  £.  ntifniMiitetlil 
and  narcotic,  and  haa  alao  been  employed 
medicinally.  (See  .Solakiu.)  Dradty  nioM- 
ihadeit  AInpa  Btlladsaiia:  the  ,1i»(ricviN 
nightihadr  ii  of  the  genua  Phytulacin;  the 
baturd  nigAuAacfe  of  the  genua  KivinB;IIie 
fncAan^frj  nightshadt  of  the  genua  Clreva; 
the  Malabar  nighUliade  of  the  genua  Bn- 
■ella;and  ibx  Utree^ltaetd  niffhUha^  ot  the 

HlEbt-allin  (nifahtrt),  ».     A  plain  looae 

ingtlt-BhOat(uU'i>ho[}.n.    A  place  for  cBit- 

Ing  night  aflil. 
HlKht-ildBCnlt'ild).  ».    The  aide  or  aapec-t 

presented  by  night;  the  dark,  niyalerioua. 

ominoufc  or  gloomy  aide.     'The  niBhC-iide 

otnalure.'    Srt.  (Vinrr.  ^ 

lOSht-aldit    See  Davbundkes.1. 
mght^nant  (nit'anap),  ii     A  night  Uilet. 


HlSht-Bpell  (nU'ipel),  n.  A  night^harm:  n 
cliann  or  apoll  aiinitjit  accident*  at  nlflil ; 
a  charm  agnlnst  the  nightmare.     CAacn-r 


N&jlt. 


HiaUT-STBED 


a  portable  wiler- 

KKbVtapw  (nif  UrP«TX  «.    AundleiuHl 

In  tlia  night    SSalr. 

HlCht-tttollV  (nltMp-tni),  a.  TrlpptnB 
ibaDt  Ln  tAB  nl^t  'oomonigM-tnppvt^f 
ttiry.-    Sliak. 

Nl^t-waJdnsdiirwik-intXB.   WBtcbbw 

IntliBniaht.  'YDalntaU-mtiTwat.'  Slia£ 
Hl^t-nlk  (idt-oilO.  n.    A  mlk  Id  Um 

sTenlu  a'  nlgliC. 
HICht-WalkoT  (nll^>«k-«r),  n.    1.  Out  Out 

irallulabl*>l««p;  ■  lomDMntiiilUt— E.  On* 

poan;  ■  DDctDnul  Ticnot,  pUfflrer,  or  dU< 

turber  ol  tlw  p«*». 
ingllt-inUdliC(iiIf«a-liig).n.  LWilUng 

in  oot'i  slMp:  KinDaabaliun.— 1  A  roiliig 

in  (ha  Btreeti  At  night  with  ertl  dvilgna 
msbt-WKlklllc  (uIV»«k.fiicX  0.    Walking 

abbut  at  nlatat.    SItak, 
Mlcht-imuarar  <Dif«on>dtr-«r),  n.    Out 

vbo  waodtn  br  night  i  a  oaetunut  tn- 

vcller.    Sliak. 
VtUht-^naAvtag  <nlt'wan-d«T-lu>  a. 

Wandering  or  roamiu  br  nl^L    '  IfigU- 

itandtrint  vmttt.'    SMt. 
Nlgbtmid  (ultrtrd),  a.     Approaching  to- 


[ht-w»t«Il  (Dltwoeb},  IL 


watch  or 
A  watch  or  gnard 

HlSht-mtchgr  (nlc-woch-te).  n.  0ns  that 
watcbn  In  Iha  night,  spactallr  with  evil 

irigtA-W&tClunul  (nltVocb-manl.  n.  Ooa 
■ppolaMd  to  act  ai  a  watchtoMi  during  the 
night 

Wcbt-wlteli  ddt^cb),  n.  a  nlgbl-bagi  ■ 
witch  that  appear!  In  th«  night, 

HWlt-jud  (nlt'jrirdX  n.  A  place  when 
the  content*  «l  ccupooli,  nlgbtaall.  Ae., 
collected  doling  the  night  are  dspoiiladi  a 
night-ihoot 

NlgrMOant  (nl-gm'ent),  a.  (L  nigrfa.  to 
grow  black,  trom  nuer,  black]  Oniwlng 
black;  changliig  to  a  uiai^cclour;  approach- 

MlfTlfleatiOIi  (nlg'ii-a^'ihon).  n.     IL. 

n^r,  black,  and /acio.  to  make.  1    The  act 

ol  maUng  black.    JoAiw 
HlfTln,  HlcTliia  (nl'grin; 

tlEanium,  found  In  black 


gralna  or  rolled 

It  oecura  in  Caylon  and  TraniylKaola. 
HlftltlUlafnlg'rl-tfldXn.  [L.nifTituilo,tram 
juhtr.  black.)    BlaekoeM. 

Kmm  (nig'"*),  n.    18p.]    Tb«  chigoe  or 
mUUbi'hlD.iL  [L.1  NoUOng.— JTiAilaauin, 


In  nuidn  Uw  pbnwta  mm  tapial  ptr 
»fvei(=that  he  take  nothing  bj  hi!  w^t), 
the  Judgment  given  agalut  tlte  pUlnUlI  In 
•u  action,  either  in  bar  thereof  or  In  abate- 
ment ol  the  «ilt-Jrik>lDrntJi(Ki((^he 
•va  nothing).  A  Jodgment  b]>  niUI  duil  la 
■hen  the  defendant  makca  no  aniwar.— 

"'~ lu(=he  had  noth- 

--- — >  a  plea  l- 


j,  brought 


will  wltboat  de«L- JVUil  or  nil  de 
owee  nothing),  a  plea  denying  a  de 
JflhUlun  (aill-iaa-),  n.  [Prom 
nothing,  tnnt  ne.  not  ani'  ■--'— 
thing,  a  trlOe.1  l.  Hotbins 
a.  In  uuCopJi.  the  denial  o! 


ea  or  principle! 
orKlbilWa. 

rt  (nitii-i 

doctrine  or  priii_.^ , 

berofaBoManMCteteocletT,  tbeadhennl 
of  which  moettj  acknowledge  materiallim 
aa  their  philoet^lcal  creed,  bat  are  chlenr 
cbaracleriaed  tqr  Ibelr  eocl*]  and  poUtlcd 
Ir  leading  Idea  la  that  no  con- 


ToluUon,  the  chief  feaUuMof 
Ch.  sc  locA;     i,fro:     I.job; 


which  inaet  condit  In  the  carrrlng  out  of 
the  prlndpla  of  common  ptoptrtj  In  land, 
and  ol  commnniitlc  prlnclpjea  generally. 
Tbey  heiltate  at  no  crime  which  thej  nip- 


one  ol  their  approved  weapont,  u  wltnei 

IL  '"'       '       """     *™'  ' 

iniilll>tle(nl-baiit1k),  a.  Relating  to  th 
docltine  of  DlhlUim;  clianctailiMl  b;  nlhl 
lam:  aa  niliaitUa  Tiewa 

(ni-hin-tn,  n.    [SeaNiHIUSM.)  . 


Knight. 


Knigh 

iniu« 


itreleia. 

HUAas  (nU'giO.  n.    Same  al  Sylahau. 
tmuill}.  s.  1.  pret  nilUd  or  tiouU.  lA,  Sai. 

niUon,  that  1>,  m.  not.  and  viUan.  io  will; 

comp,  L.  nols— IK.  not,  and  Mia,  to  with.) 

Motto  will;  to  refuie;  (o  nject 
Ceftc^  aid  he.  J  xUi  Ihioe  odn'd  gncc.  SftHur. 
milt  (all).  i.i     Not  (o  wUl;  to  will  ootl  to 

be  unwilling. 

HUl  (nllX  fi.     1.  The  ihlnlng  iparka  of  brue 
la  trrlur  and  meltlag  the  ore.     BalUy.— 
at  iron  fiom  the  tDix«.    £.  B. 

a.    In  ktr,  Mune  ai  SylUt. 

sSSaMU  (nMom'Bt-«rj,  it.  [Or,  JIfeilo*. 
Nile,  and  nwlroi^  meaiure.  ]  An  inttrument 
for  meuurlng  the  riie  oI  water  in  (he  Nile 
during  ita  periodical  flooda  The  Nilometer 
In  the  laland  ol  Rboda  (Er-Kddab),  oppoilla 
to  Cairo,  coniltta  of  a  ilendar  graduated 
pillar  Mwiding  in  a  well  which  communi- 
cate* with  tbe  riier  The  pUlar  ie  divided 
Into  K  onbite,  each  of  which  meanun  tl'4 
Inchet.  When  the  inandation  reachet  the 
helghtof£l  cubit*  it  la  coniidered  adequate, 
ali4  cnblU  it  li  ruinoDi,  *•  It  enlen  tbe 
dwelUiun  and  Btorei  of  the  Inhabitant*. 

NllOMOP*  (nll'O-ikSp),  n.  {Or.  NtOa.  NUe, 
and  Ikm4t,  to  aee.  1    Bame  m  Xiloniler. 

KllOtlafnnot'lk),  a.  Pertaining  to  tbe  rirer 
NileinEgypt;u,^tliiIuiedlmeni  'Amongit 
reed*  and  h'tlolK  mud.'    £•  QuiiKwy, 

Fiml  (nlm),  e.(.;  old  pret  nam.  [A.  Sax. 
ninun,  totake;  cog.O  Sax.  andOoth-mman. 

nthmen,  to  take.     Numb.  nimbU  are  from 


i-cioud.  and/ire,  to  bring.]    Bringing 

MLmUcCnl^aa.' (From  nlm,  to  take:  O.K 
nfiuJ.  capable,  nimiar,  actliei  Sc  niinnul. 
nimble;  A.  Baa.  nunuK,  capable,  catching. 
Comp.  IceL  furmr,  keen,  sharp,  quick  at 
learning,  from  nmia,  to  take.  Bee  NiiL] 
Ught  ud  quick  In  motion;  moving  with 
MM  and  celerity  :  Uvely :  iwltt.     •NimhU 


».  pickpocaeia. 
MlmblA-Iboted  Inlm'bl-fBt-ed),  a.  Knnning 

with  ipeed;  light  of  foot 

Btlfig  -iImMt-ZhM.  be  huk  ndtua  lu.      S»tt. 
MlIiLblanaBi  (nlmOil-nnV  n.    Hie  itate  or 

quality  ol  being  nimble;  lightnea  and  *gli- 

Ity  iamotion^  qolckneu;  celerity;  ipeed; 


to-plnlaiMd  (nlm'bl-pln-yond).  a. 
nigat.  •NimtiU-piHlauii  dovea '  SI 
■ — -   (nlni-blM),    n.      Nlmbieu 


irUnl)l».Wltt«a  (nlm'U-wlt-ed),  a 
witted;  ready  to  reply.    S 

inilllllr(nlm'bll),aile.  In* 
with  iglllty;  with  light,  qi 


gnlar  form,  with  ray*  diverging  fyom  It  ■! 
roond.  or  in  l]u  lonn  ihowo  In  the  cut;  tha 
nimbna  of  Chri*t  contain*  a  oroM  more  or 
lea*  enriched;  that  of  tbe  Virgin  Uarr  coU- 
•lite  of  a  circlet  of  imall  itali,  and  that  of 
angel*  and  ulnt*  I*  a  clrala  of  nnall  ray*. 
When  tbe  nbnbu*  1*  depicted  of  a 


Uon.     Nimbut  1* 


at  the  t 

qnently  cosloonded  nittiilureofaaiid  Olnry. 

which  produce*  nln.    See  CkODD. 
Hlmlrty  (nim-l'e-tl).  n.    [L.  Hbnitta;  trom 
nimiuJ,  too  much.)    The  atata  of  being  too 
much;  redundancy;  eiciaa    ISare.] 

mmlnl-plmlnl  (nlm1-nl-plm'l-nl),fL|Ko- 
bably  *ugge*ted  by  namf^-pambv-i  Affec- 
tedly flne  01  delicate;  ralneing.  '  Then  the 
vowel*  (in  .djraIAa>-tbe  thne  broid  rich 
it'i  — which  no  one  cui  pronounce  with 
nimlnijiimdU  cloeedllpa'    Jfn.  Oatk 

Mlmlnl-plmllll  (nim'im-plm'l  nl),  n.  Af- 
fected flneaee*  or  delloaoy, 

Mlmloiul  (niml-ui).  a.  [L.  nimlu*,  too 
much.]  Inordlnite;  eiceulTe;  eitiatagant 

Hlnunart  (nlm'irX  n.  [rrom  mm.]  A 
thief     Hudibnu. 

mnoompoop  (idn'koni-pnp),  n.  [A  cormp- 
Ucn  of  L.  Hon  onnpei,  not  of  eound  mindll 
A  fool;  ■blockhead;  ailnipletOD.  'Adolaid. 
Additon.    [Colloq.] 


Nina  (nlD),  a.  (A.  Bax.  nigmi,  O.  Bai.  and 
O.Frit,  rt^run,  L.O.  and  D,  n«^<n,  O.  n4vn. 
Ooth.  niitn.-  In  the  Scandinavian  toogne*  tbe 
Onal  n  la  omitted;  leeL  nlu,  Bw.  mu,  Dan, 
nf;  cog.  W.  nan,  Ir.  noee,  L.  naMnL  Or. 
mwa.  Bkz.  nanm— nine.  The  root  £■  be- 
ii>».4  In  i»  Uiai ot  ntw.l  OiH moro  than 
than  ten.— mne  dayi' 


del. -7%e  nine 

often  al'    '   ' 

— ""L.  . 


iblectof  aa —  . 

>ri  time,  generally  a  petty  i« 
■     worOila.U- 


-.  the  Hveu  wonden  ol  the 
lliey  have  bain  counted  Kp  la 


b,  Pr.  Ion;      ng,  *ln;;      VB,  Una:  th,  tMn;     w,  wig;    wh,  ttJUg;    ih,  aanre.— Sm  Kst. 


NIGHT-CAP 

inght-0Ui(aIt1u.p),  n.  1.  Aupwomia 
bed.— O  cut  (em  tor  todrV  or  aome  d- 
milu  poUtlon  Uken  before  gDlng  to  bed. 

"  ' Nmii  1/ HmvUiy  Qrai. 

Hl«llt-C«rt  {nltliirt),  «■     A  «rt  mm!  to  re- 

KlSllt-ellftlr  (nlC'chu),  n.    Buie  u  SiaH- 
Illshi-ehum(nIt^eUnii),n.  SunewJVvkt 
•nU. 
Rkllt-almTT  (nif  cMr).  ».     3«ine  u  Si^- 


Kldlt-CTOW  (Dlfkrt).  n.  A  bird  U»t  <:rie> 
In  the  nifht:  mccordiug  to  ume  ui  awl,  u- 
cordlOB  to  othen  m  nlght-tieion.  Shall. 
S  Sm.  VI.  T.  e. 

Hlght-dew  (nif  dd).  n.  The  dew  fonoed  la 
llie  Dl^t  'Sleeping  flowen  beueeth  the 
tiiiU-dRf  nreet.'    PrydnL 

lngbt-dc«  (Difdos),  n.  A  dog  Uut  hnnU 
Inthenliht,  uedbf  poacben.    SMit. 

■Wit-dnH  (Mf  drei).  n.    A  dnu  wom  at 

^Stttd^edlo.  Itarkened;  clouded: 
in«hMrt«Iel(iilf«r-l«), -     " "- 

(a>.ut  ■■—-■-' ■ 

of  tbe  iu};  tiia  ci^t-Uine. 


NIOHT-SFELL 


HtebUUl  [nlt^t*!).  n.  The  (all  ot  nlgbt;  the 
o1«e  of  the  dei:  etenlng,    Saift. 

Mght-tUblf  (nlt^ir-lng),  a.  TnTelliiig  In 
t£e  nMit     ~Nwht-fariiio  clown*.'    Qau. 


n^U-ev«i  Tlberiiu.' 

--mi  (nieilH).  n.     

of  the  du;  etenlng,    SaM. 
__.-(lttln«(nlt1*r-lng),  a.   Trml 
le  night     '^Hiaht-faritia  clown*.     Qau. 
„4bt3imltavib).n.    l.lgnli fetan.; Wl.. 
o^the-wlip;  Juk-o'-luilenL— 1  Fin  botn- 
Ing  in  the  nlsht 
Kgbb-tS  (nlt'fllX  n.     An  iOMCt  tlut  Ulet  ia 

mAt^^ar  (nIf  Sl-er),  n.    As  uiSal  OM 

Set  iDtbe  nUht. 
Btallt-fMBiiSer  (nlt'toe.1l[-«r).  <•.     In  DoU- 

dtgging.  one  who  rota  k  digging  bjr  night 

Sm  Fossick. 
inAt40HlOklIIS(n>floi-lk-lng]tn,  lagold- 

^S^,  the  prmctlce  o(  robbing  dlgglngi  by 

I(Wit40niiaer«d(nitfoiind.«Td),a,  Lost  or 

dSUeoed  In  the  nifiht.    MitloH. 
Klght-gUM  (nit'glu).  n.    A  telewope  k> 

OOIUtmcCed  u  to  concentnte  el  much  light 

Bi  poBilble.  u  w  to  enable  obleeta  to  be 

■een  at  night 
HUllt-COWll  (nlfgonn),  n,     A  looee  gown 

worn  In  bed:  a  nl(|ht.dreei.    iSAat 
nsht-llBC  (nltliu),  n.    A  witch  lappoeed 

to  wander  or  fly  abroad  !n  the  night. 
Ncr  ucUu  (noon  iIk  a^U.^v.  "Km  culled 

in«bb-luiinc(alt'h»k),  n.  A  Bpeclea  o[  go^t- 
•QokBr  (ChBTitiUi  virginianui),  (amllj  Ca. 

Klmnlildie,  a  bird  UDlversally  luiowd  la 
elTDltedSUUit.  It  liBllnchea  in  length, 
and  £3  In  extent  of  wing :  the  upper  parte 
are  of  a  toit  deep  bUcklth-brown.  tblckljr 
tprlaUed  with  mfnuto  ipota  and  atrealu  of 
a  pale  cream  colour  on  the  back  and  head. 
It  li  a  bird  of  (trong  and  rlgorona  flight, 

ITl^t-hco^n  (nlfhe.mn).  n.  A  ■pedei  of 
Nycticonu,  a  genua  at  OralUtorei.  or  wad- 
ing birds,  belonp^lng  to  the  family  ArdeldB 

Buropo,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,     The 

euTvwm-  It  la  about  SO  Inchea  In  length 
and  niB  three  long  narrow  featheta  proceed- 
ing from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  hanging 


myhMngaHHnltlti-ffih  n  [k.RM]LnihltffaU. 
ilTUenightiinger,  trom  nihl,  night, galan, 
tailng;0,3sx,naAf^^abi.D,tiacAJ«iratu,  Dan. 


^TilS^lnWm 


Fate,  tar,  fat,  full:       mi,  met,  bli;       pine,  pin: 


onzela;  often  called  In  poetry  Fhilomeia  or 
niilomeL  The  nlghtlagale  ilngt  at  night, 
and  Ita  tamed  chant  la  the  love-song  of  the 
male,-,  which  ceaiea  when  the  female  has 
hatched  het  brood.  It  is  a  natlre  of  many 
part*  ol  Europe  and  Aala,  and  of  the  north 
of  Africa     It  li  migrator;,  eitondlng  Its 

south  of  Sweden.  InEngland,  where  It  ap- 
pean  about  the  mlddleol  April,  11  seems  to 
be  lather  a  local  bird,  lome  paita  appearing 


to  be  quite  unaulled  to  Its  habits:  the  nor- 
thern counties  are  seldom  visited,  and  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  It  la  aoknown.  It 
leedi  on  caterpillars  and  other  larve,  fre- 
queatahodgea  and  thickets,  and  bullda  Ita 
neat  on  the  ground  or  near  It,  l^lng  tour 
or  lit*  eggs  of  a  blue  colour.  ITie  young 
are  hatclwd  In  June,  and  are  prepared  to 
accompany  U)elr  pares  ts  In  their  aouthward 
migration  In  August  It  li  solitary  In  Its 
haUta,  nerer  asaoclating  la  Gocks  like  moat 
ot  the  Doaller  birds. 

ITUaitinial«(nItHn«Hl),n.  [From  Florence 

sigMmgalt.]    A  sort  ot  flannel  scarf,  with 

aleevea,lorperBonacoDAned  tobed.  Largely 

id   by   the   ilck  and  wounded   la   the 


the  night     Turberville. 
Klght-iir  {nit'm  n.   IJarorcAurrlttrom 

namea  of  Uie  Caprimuiffitt  euroveeitt,  or 

goat-ancker:  known  also  as  the  Sighl-cAiirr, 

CAum-ouI,  Pern-out, 
Hl^lt-lamp  (nit'lamp),  n.     A  lamp  to  be 

kept  bURliOR  daring  the  night 
HtfAt^M  (nItleO,  a.    Hailng  no  night; 


the  nuktlui  p 
ITWlt^llbt  (n 


tl.».    ISor^SSklin 


in<&U7  (nltli).  0.  1.  Done  by  night 
penlng  in  the  night,  or  appearing  I 
night;  aa,  nightiy  aporta;  mffhtiy  dew 


1  Done  etery  night;  aa.  the  watch  goes  hie 
nighllu  round.  —St  tiled   In   the   night. 
•  SiahUv  Jloea.-    Shak. 
infllUr<nitll),  dde.     LtBynlghL 

£  ETery  night 

ini:lit-ma«lMr«te(Dit'maM*-tiit),  n.  A 
coniUble  of  the  nlg^t:  the  head  ot  a  watcb- 

inx IiVhulU  (nlfman),  n.  One  who  removei 
fifth  from  privies  in  towns  In  the  nliht 

mgbtmara  (nlt'mir).  II.  [A't^AI,  and  A.Sai. 
mom.  incubui.  nignlnigrej  1.  A  kind  ol 
hag  or  female  fiend  formerly  supposed  to 


and  Indigestion,  but 

.n~an~awkwaTd  position  In  bed.— 3.  Any 
overpowering,  oppressive,  or  stnpefylng  in- 

NiRhl-ploce  {nlt'p&X  1-  1.  A  picture  repre- 
senting lome  nlRht  acene,  or  ao  painted  aa 


Nlglkt-pOTtar  <nIt'p«r-tAr),  n.  A  aervant 
who  (Its  up  all  night  in  a  hotel,  inflrmao', 
&c.,  to  attend  to  arrlvali  and  departores. 
An 

mght-raUl  (nit'rSl),  n.  [^^17^I,  and  A.Saj. 
hrcriil,  a  garmeat  or  rohe.l  A  loose  robe  or 
garment  wom  over  the  dresa  at  night. 
'  Night-raiU  of  forty  pounds  apiece.'    Mat- 


._       il  of  111 
>t  doleful  dr^tre.'  Spen- 


mgb.t-1 

DTghl 


Kada,  lit  the  shade  or  shadofl 


_.    juhUehatUn,  the 

.     -t  The  darimesi  ot  night 

le  dark  nyjhuhade.'  Phaer.—^  The  Eng- 

^  name  of  various  species  ot  planta,  cbleny 

the  genua  Solnnuni.    The  woody  nlght- 

ahade  (sTfiuf- 


the  ftrst  grr 


gardens,flel<! 
end         wai 


polaonoui.aresusplclona  5.nii;rvTnlatetlil 
and  narcotic,  and  haa  also  been  employed 
medicinally.  (See  SoLSMUH.)  Deadly  ii^Af- 
(Aade  is  Atn^  Beltadmaia;  the  jtmenoin 
nighUliadt  1*  ot  the  genua  Fliytolnci^a:  the 
haitard  nighlahade  of  the  genua  Blvina:the 
encAan^rr^i  nightthadt  of  Uie  genus  Clreva; 
the  VoJobar  nighuhajU  ot  the  genus  Ba- 
aella:  and  the  three-liaecd  nighuhadi  of  the 
genua  Trillium. 

NlSbt-IttlTt  (nie>h«rt).  n.  A  plain  loose 
shirt  tor  sleeping  In. 

lH^t-slU>Dt(uit'abet),n.  A  place  for  caat- 
Ibg  night-Boll. 


ini9it-^£l)t.     Seo  Davblikbnbss. 
Hlilit-uinnt  (Dli'ansp),  it.     A  night  thief 

mmWoll  (nlt'eoil),  n.  [From  Its  being 
generally  removed  In  the  night]  The  con- 
tents of  privlea,&c,  emploj'ed  aa  a  manures 
Thla  la  found  to  be  a  very  powerfol  manure, 
and  very  liable  to  decompose.  Its  valoe 
In  this  respect  depends  on  the  salta  and  am^ 
monla  ot  Ue  fscca,  and  also  In  a  great  mea- 
aare  on  the  ammonlacal  and  other  salts  ot 

Nl^t-l>ail  (nit'epri),  n.  A  nl;iht-chami:  a 
cbami  or  api^ll  aualnst  acddents  at  nliht; 
a  chsrm  agnlnat  the  nlghtmsrp.     CAaucrr 


NIOUT-arKKD 
WltMU'ttfl  (-■"■■")  -    OnofUishonBi 


NpntMiMd  m 
Nbht    jriUsi 


•la«l;  k  bod-pui  ■  porUbls  w*ut-c 
Rlfbt-Upar  (nlt^U-ptr),  n.  aci 
InttwabihL    Stat. 


t^t-MjmlBK  (DltWp-ltiS).  a.  TrtpplDg 
mbout  Id  ua  nifht  'Same  night-tnppinff 
lilrj:    Sliat. 

SKht-mkhiK  (alt'oU-inaX  a.  WiEchlng 
Inthanliiht  •ta'oXnMt-uaiiHfi-''  ■"-■■ 


msbt-wKik  (nit" 

mght-WKlkn  (nif  wnk-tr), 


'■Ik  to  the 

ODSttut 


POHS^  m  noctonuL  Tignnt,  pilfu^r,  a 

lurticr  olUis  paice. 
Hltht-wiUdaKnU'wik-lng),  n.  l.Wtlklii 

In  otM'l  (iHpi  •amnunbullui.— !.  A  ivtIii 

In  tbs  itTHta  at  nloht  with  *tI1  ietlmi. 
Kfia-maiBg  (iiTl^i'RkliwX  a-    ^Iktoi 

■Eout  at  Dtgbt    Shai. 


k  Doctunuil  trti- 

— J   (nlt'woa-dir-ina),   a. 

WudBTlafl  or  rounliw  1^  night    ^!ttffht' 

waruUring  wcuaU.'    Shili. 
Kigbtwardtnit'vtrd),  a.    Appruchinc  lo- 

irud  nlcbt     '  Sightaard  iludlei,  whers- 

wlui  ttasy  cloM  Oe  Atj-t  woric-    uaim. 
JKursl 
Blcht-WKtCb  (nlt'wocb),  n.    1.  A  vitch  or 

period  In  the  Dlgtat.— 2.  A  wiUh  or  giurd 

m  Uw  night.    £bit. 
KlCht-mtChar  (nifwoch-tr),  n.    Ona  that 

watchM  In  ttaa  nlgbt,  optdall;  wttta  aril 

1lfflV.w«»ji>m««n  /T.II.'-iM.h-m.n)    n,      ODD 

appniutad  to  act  ai  ■  watdunan  duilDS  Ui« 

Dlght. 
Hlibt-wltoh  {ulf  irlch).  •>.    A  nlgbt-tiagi  ■ 

vitch  that  appear!  to  tna  oLohL 
NlK&t-rtrd  (alt'mrd).!!.    \s 

tlie  coatcnti  of  csupooli. 

collectad  dnctog  tha  night 

nlght-thool 
lUiminiiil  (nl-gm'tnt).  a.   [L.  nigrttco,  to 

an)*  black,  from  niger.  black.]     Orowing 

Dlaek;  changtng  to  a  black  colour;  approach- 
ing to  btacknMB.    Jehntm. 
mnUoatlon  <Dla'ri-aU''ifaon),  n.      [L. 

n^r,  black,  and /oeia,  to  maks.)    Tba  act 

of  makliu  black.    JohntctL. 
Kifrin,  ilitriaa  (nr«to).  n    An  or<  of 

UtaniiuB,  Tonnd  to  bSick  gralni  or  rollsd 

plecn,  containtog  about  1«  par  cent  of  Iron. 

It  occur*  to  Cejilon  and  TninijIiiDl*. 
in<rltllde(nlg'rl-tad),n.  [Ln^rri'ui'i'.lnun 

aa/ir.  black.}    BUckueM. 

nna  (olg'va),  n.    lap.]    Tha  chigoe  or 

inilU(nlta]).>k  [LI  No(10oB.—.VuUI album. 

*hlt«  Slide  of  itoc The  wr 

to  lundiT  lao  phruta.    X' 

brtf  (  =  th«t  hr  '-' 

tba  judgmi 


irdLiaUo  niad 
he' late  nothing  b^  bli  w^), 


le  late  nothing  bj 
ll»mi  agalnat  the  t 


ment  of  the  writ.— Nihil  or  nil  < 
■ar*  notfalna).  A  Judgnient  by  ni 
■hen  the  defandaiit  maket  do  -„■ 
Niliiikalniainlauminti4(=bt  had 
tog  In  tha  tenement  or  boldingL  a  I 
be  made  to  an  acUon  of  debt  onlr,  b 
b*  a  laiior  a^ttoet  a  leuee  tor  rean 
will  without  deed.-  X>*a  or  nil  dtbt 

inUUam  (nmi-^X  ^^^^aL 

nothing,  trom  ni,  not.  and  Ailun,  i 
thing,  a  trifle. I  l.  HolhlngneH;  nib: 
1.  In  ituEapA.  the  denlnTo!  all  ellBU 
tbe  knowledge  of  all  eilitence. 


^J.ih 


et  orprlndploi  of  the  fiuaian 

It  (nl'hU-Utl  n.    One  «bo  hold)  the 

7rinciplea  ol  nlhillun;  a  mem- 

~  ~  "  Tct  eodetj.  the  adherenta 


cbancleriied  bftbeir  eocUl  and  political 
alma.  Their  leading  Idea  li  that  no  con- 
-"--'■'-  -•■ Tn  be  made  bj  aanktod 


beginning  withaiudden 


In  the  caiTTlns  out  ol 
nmon  propertrln land, 

. — .Je  pdnolplot  gmerall^ 

Tbej  hetltate  at  no  crime  vblch  ttaer  lup- 


tbs  iKtoolple ol  common  pioper^rin land. 


property 

t 

one  of  their  approTed  * 
the  ——'"■•'"-  of  the : 

Himitia  (nl-hil-lit'lk).  a.    Belatliu  to  tbe 
doctrine  of  nlblliim:  chumctarlied  brnlbll- 

NlhUltirCnl-hll'l-tJ),  n.    [See  NIHtUBM.)   A 
Hlate  01  being  nothing;  notliingneia 

NU(nilf,».   (LI  Nothing: a^  hia liahllitlei 
were  oter£<tOM  and  hit  awela  nil.    Incom- 

tn  book-keeping  to  cancel  the  entrr  to  which 

KUflUlll  (nll'ga),  B.    Same  aa  "-'-i— 
HUltdlll^  e-t  prot  nilUd  or  n 
niUon,  that  li,  iv,  not.  and  w 


inUt(nU).e. 
beuDvUlIng 


it,  and  mle.  to  wlih.] 


IB  ihtotog  (park)  ol  brat* 


during  Ita  periodical  flooda  The  fJllomoter 
tn  the  Island  of  Rboda  (Kr-BMih),  opjwalla 
to  Calm,  eoniltta  dI  a  ilender  graduated 
pillar  itandlug  In  a  well  which  conununl- 
catea  with  the  riter.    Tbe  i^llar  la  dirided 

Inchea.  Wbe'n  the  inundation  reaches  the 
height  of  il  cublta  It  la  conaldered  adeqaata, 
at  U  cublU  It  la  niinon^  ai  it  entera  tbe 
dwellinga  and  atorei  of  the  tohabltanta. 

NUMoope  (nD'O-akap).  •>-    [Gr  Jftiloc.HUe, 

— '-"- -leee.]   SameaaA''' 

'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  I 

^,       a»|ifiIo(ioMdimen..  .. 

reeda  and  AilcM  mad.'    Di  Quiimi 

Blml  (nlm),  B.l.i  old  pret.  nam.    [ 
naman,  totake;  cog.O.Bu.  andOotbi 

n^Amtfn,  to  take.    Ifumb,  nimbtf  ar 
It  la  from  thie  verb  thai 


re's  Nnn  derive 


-birtr-ui),  a.  [Lnimbw, 
a  rajn-cjouQ,  ano  /«rc,  to  bring.]    Bringtog 

HlmUa  dSAao.'  "riim™ ,  to  take;  O.K. 
iifiiMt  capable,  nimter  aeUTo;  So.  nimmel, 
nimble ;  A  Sax.  nuriuri,  capable,  catching. 
Comp.  IceL  iiamr.  keen,  aiurp,  quick  at 
leunlog,  from  nfma.  to  take.  See  Nim.] 
light  and  Quick  in  motion;  moving  with 
eaae  and  celerity ;  Uvely ;  twUt.  ^imAle 
llgUtntoga'  Shak.  '  To  mare  tbe  nimtlj 
marmoiel.'  Shak.  'Notof  animNatongue.' 


.  quick.  Uvely.  awllt.  light,  briek, 
a,  ■peed)',  elert,  active,  prompt. 


tpl''!"! 


tmble-Jlugind  gentry,  that 

inmUa^Ibotod  (nim'bl-tat-ed),  a.  Running 

-"*•  ipeed;  light  of  foot, 

,1  timtb/acbd,  be  huh  HiDua  ul.       Sllmt. 

IN  (nlm-bl-nea),  n.    The  itate  or 

'  being  nimble;  ligbtneat  and  agll- 


vs. 


Nlmtde-plnlonad  (nim'bl-pto-TondX  a.  01 
■wiftaight.  -.yimAI(-filni<nKddoTBB'SA<i». 
■"— " (nim'blee),    n.      »lmbleneB. 


iniii1ile-inned{ntoi'bl-Tlt4d),B.    qrick- 

witted;  ready  to  reply.    Snam. 
mmUrCnli^'blll.ade.  In  a  nimble  nasDO'; 

with  BgUlty;  with  light,  quick  motion. 

Hlmbooka  (nlm-MOu).  n.  An  Indian  name 

H^bOH  (Dim'bda).  a.    [L.  nJm&iu.  a  rain- 
cloud.]  Clondy;  itormy;  tempeetuona.  ^lA. 

Hlmtnu  (nim'bne),  ».    [L,  aclond]    I.  A 
term  applied  In  art.  eipeclally  In  aacred 


aacred  penonagea;  aa  alto  to  a  diic  or  circle 
•ometimet  depicted  round  the  beads  ol  em- 
perora  and  other  great  men.  The  nlmbui  ol 
bod  the  Father  la  representwl  aa  of  a  trlan- 
gulai  torm,  with  rays  diiergliig  from  It  all 
ronnd.orln  the  form  shown  to  the  cut;  tbe 
nimbus  ot  Chriit  contain*  a  craaa  more  or 
leu  enriched:  that  ol  tbe  Vtrgto  Uarr  con. 
small  atara.  and  U 
ii  a  circle-" — " 

quentlyconlonndedwilfaJuno/aand  Otorir 
SeeAt7kE0L.A.au}aT.— 1 A  ipcclaaDr  clouil 
wbloh  produces  rain.  See  Clou  I). 
Hlmlstr  (nlm-1-e-tiX  »-  [!<.  niTni<ta(,  from 
nimitu,  too  much.]  The  sUte  of  being  too 
mnch;  redundancy;  eiceat.    [Rare.] 


...^  imfrw-patnAy.]    Alfec. 

tedly  fine  or  delicate;  mtoclng.     '  Then  the 
vowels  (to  A3aaa)—Vat.  three  broad  rich 


Hlndoiut  (nlml-ne},  a.    [L  nimlua,  too 

Nlnunnt  (nlm'ir),  n.     [*tom  nim.]    A 

IbleL    Hudftaisa. 
Nlnoompoop  (ntoltom-pttpX  n.    [A  comp- 

tlon  oF  L.  nan  »nH»t,  not  of  sound  mtod.  ] 

Arool;ablackhead;aBlmpleton.  'Adotard. 

a  ninoDHVOop.'  .^iMiKm.    [CoUoq.) 


"XSS-^^ 


O.Fil*.  n^n,  LO.  and  D.  n*ir«>.  Q,  naun. 
Ooth.  nlun:  In  the  Scandlnailan  tongue*  Uiu 
Bnal  n  la  omitted;  IceL  ntu,  8w.  nfu,  Dan. 
ni;  cog,  W.  naie,  tr.  nam,  L.  noeen^  Gr, 
annes,  Skr.  nasam— nine.  Hie  root  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  that  ol  nne,]  One  more  than 
eight,  or  one  leaa  than  tan.— Jfin«  iayi 
itoadtr,  a  anbjact  ct  aafamltlimeDt  and  gos- 
sip lor  a  short  time,  generaU;  a  petty  acan- 
daL  'rkenfnaiiicirti(iei,lBmouapenona(es, 
often  alluded  to  by  old  writers  and  elaiaed 
together,  like  Uie  seven  wonden  ol  tbe 

ij   ».     They  have  been  counted  up  In 

three  Oentllee  (Hec- 
Cnu');  I' 


thetoilowiumai 
tor,  Alaunder,  J, 

SMhna.  David.    Jodaa  Uaecabeus);  and 
ree  Christiana  (Arthnr  of  Britain.  Cbarle- 
niagne,  Oodfrey  ot  BoulUanX    l^ey  were 


c. locA:     g,  ffoi     ],  job; 


I,  Ft.  Ion;      ng.  *i>v:     n,  Ikm;  th,  lAto;     w,  wig; 


Nine  (Din),  n.    Tbe  ua 

than  ten;  three  tlmn 
uoong  BngUih  pocu,  ■ 


•a.-  Tlu  Sine. 
la  ifina  to  thii 


rtectlon:  genaMllj' »p- 
Bometlmas   implylnfc 


Ht,  lor  the  nonoa  oi 


Htoa-holfli  (ain' 
which  holea  >n 
which  k  pelli 


-n>  Iha  ninw,  to 
piled  to  dreu.  l 
exoeii  la  dnulng; 
DP  to  tht  nintt-    [ThlA  phruw  mmy 

bs  doind  * '•■  -  " 

em  or  lot 

iniliA>U(i)lDWld).a.  Hlae  timM  reputed. 

ill),  n.  pJL  A  gune  Id 
■de  la  the  ground,  into 
ba  bowled. 

Nlns-klller  (nln'kll-ir),  n.  The  populw 
Dnine  of  the  nd-btckfld  ahrllra  or  butcher- 
bird ol  BrlUIn  (Laniat  eollvriaX  mi  the 
Dorthein  bukher-bJrd  (Lantu  leploilrtim- 
alU)  ot  Ameitw.  The  heme  nint-HOir  li 
4en(sd  bum  the  popaUr  belief  that  the 
bird  cetcbet  and  lmp*l«  DEae  of  the  anlmalt 
DO  Which  It  l«ede  baton  It  beglni  Ita  meal. 

mw-VUlM  (nin'paiii),  n.  A  illver  coin  of 
the  Taloe  of  Bd..  no  longer  current 

Mlie-^lIU  (nin'plni),  n.  pj.    A  gsme  with 


which  a  bowl  li  rolled 


_dDwii.    Called  kI»  Amtrican  Bou 

"" 5nX  o.    (A.  Sal  iiiffoniviu 

Nine  and  Ian. 


Ot  (nin'tl-not),  il    A  popolar 
I  plant  PUygomim  netculare. 


KlnMlaUl  (nlntl-ath),  a.    The  ordhiil  ot 

NneUatb  <nln'tl.eth),  n.    A  ninetieth  part ; 

the  qnottent  ot  a  anlE  divided  by  nlnefr. 
^{■{•^(Dln'tlXn.    [A.  Sai.  (AuniOn^nl^ 

— n^ro".  Dine,  and  tig,  ten.    See  Hqhdred.  ) 

Nino  tlmn  tan. 
IHaMj(nln'U).a.  Nine  tlmai  ten;  aa,  njfMCy 

ins^-knot  (nin'tl-not), 
■umB  of  the  plant  PUygmw 

mock  title  applied  toapenonaa  It'll 
.  __^_  ..^  along  with,  tht 


Id  Dhie  worthlea     See  under 


If  In  TIThtHtlTIT'^wg  {nln'l' 

Fooluh.    Sttmt. 
HlBaliL  Blmon  (nhi'eln,  nln'ien),  n.    In 

MtdTthe  bitter  toot  ot  an  nmbeillleroni 

K'  nt.  Slum  ni'iu^  poittwing  qualltiee  aiml- 
to  thoM  ot  glnaens,  but  weaker. 
nintll  (ninth),  a.  The  ordinal  of  nine:  de- 
atgnatlng  the  number  nine,  the  next  pracad- 
Ing  ton:  aa.  the  ninU  dar  or  month, 
mntli  (ninth),  n.  l.TheqnotleDtofaDDit 
divided  br  nine;  a  ninth  p«rt~£  In  nufic 

a  ID  Interval  oontainhig  an  octave  and  a 
e  (»}ThechordotthedominantHTenth  ' 
with  the  lecondol  the  higher  octave  added  | 
—iVii^jurtq^ct  man,  a  Jocular  phraaa  ep- 

inll^lr  (nlnth-llx    adv.      In  the   ninth 

inoba'Cnl'fi.M). n.  TDOr»tni)iUt.thedangh. 
lar  of  Tantihii.  and  one  of  the  Plelade*. 
married  (o  Amphlnn,  kli^  ot  Tbebea.  Pmud 

anger  of  Apollo  aiXAriemta  (Dlan»X  ty 
boaating  over  their  muther  Leto  (Lalona), 
who  had  DO  other  chlldnm  but  thoK  two. 
puDlihed  bThavlnaall  her  children 
eath  bj  thoea  two  deltlaa.  She  her- 


•elf  WH  metamorphoeed  b;  Zeoe  (Jnpllar) 
into  a  atone  which  abed  tean  during  tht 
aummer.    Thla  labia  haa  aftDTded  a  aobject 


ful    gronp   in 
the      tribtuM 


iobean  (d14- 
>«'Bn).  a.  Of 
It  Dntalnlng 


tlcB     founded    ' 


itr  and  nnmanitr,  although  united  Id  one 
natun,  j'eC  retained  unaltered  the  attrlbntea 
cornpoDdlDgtothelrpropereisence.  Res. 
Orbu  ShiBitv. 

bl-Dm),  n,    [From  ffuAe.I    A 

seUt  dlicovered  In  1801  in  a  black 


I,  to  cut.  bita,  or  pinch  off  the  end  or  pohlt; 
to  piDch  off  with  tho  eadi  ot  the  flngen  or 
plnoen;  to  lever  amartlv.— S.  To  blalt,  u  by 
Iroit:  to  dotro]':  to  check  the  growth  or 
vigonrot  'Vipt  to  death  b;  him  that  WH 
a  God.'  Tenn|F«m.— 4.  Tobanumb;  tocblll; 
to  afteet  with  a  iharp  tingling  leniatlon. 
'  When  blood  li  iu>t  and  wayi  be tODL' ,»at, 
i.  To  bite;  to  vex. 


7.  ToeteaL  {(M  aM.\-To  my  in  the  Inid. 
to  kill  or  deatroT  In  the  flrat  etage  ot  growth; 
to  cDtofl  before  developmeoL— To  nip  in 
tAe  MHuni,*  tame  eenie.  llaTvett.—To  nip 
Ou  eabU  (MatU.),  ii  to  tie  or  aecure  It  with  a 

Blp  (irtp),  n.  1.  A  pinch  with  the  nointa  of 
the  fingna,  nalla,  taeth,  or 


3.  A  blut : 


g.  pine 

akilll 


:hlng.  or  twitching  ofl- 


parlDghablU;  aaklnfllnt.     [Slang.  | 
Itbpw (nlp'ArX n.  l.OnewhootOtatwbtch 
nfpa.— £.  A  foretooth  of  a  borae.    The  nip- 


lower  Iaw.-a.t  A  utMrtT 
'Ready  backblten,  acre  nippert^  and  nltetnl 
report«aprtvltir  ol  good  men.'  jtwSam— 
4  In  rDw.niatiq0,  a  machine  formed  ot  two 
■tael  plates,  wlUi  a  nml^ral  hole  In  each, 
which  enlarges  or  contracti  ae  the  tanlng 
of  the  ram  requlrea.— 5.  Naut.  (a)  a  ham- 
mock with  10  lltUe  bedding  aa  to  be  unfit 
tor  itowlng  In  the  nettlngi  A)  pi.  See 
NirFBBS,  l~B.t  A  jonng  thief;  a  pick- 
pocket—T.  A  bojr  who  waita  on  a  gang  ot 
naniei,  to  fetch  tham  water,  cmttj  their 
toDlB  to  the  amithr,  Ac ;  a  boy  who  goea 
about  with  and  aailaU  a  coitcrmonger. 
MUmt  (Dlp'trX  tr.t  SaxK.  to  faAen  two 
puta  ot  a  rope  Logether,  Id  order  to  prevent 
It  from  nnderlng.— Jfipwriug  the  eoUe,  fai- 
tenlng  the  nippers  to  the  cable.     See  Nir- 

(Dlp'tr.kin),  R.    A  tmall  cap. 
niIiin[-iaiiIL(nlp'<T.nien),  n.   Jfouf .  peraoni 
employed  to  bind  the  nvpenabont  the  cable 

Hlppen  (nf^'nV  n.  1.  Small  pincen.— 
i.  Baui.  certain  Ungttu  of  the  Seat  rope- 
ysm,  fastened  together,  and  employed  to 


Mtpnrfy-llinMTtJ'  (nlp-tr  tLtln 
Light-headed^  allli;  fooUah; 
IScotch.] 

MiOTlmly  (nlplng-lIX  ade.  In 
manner;  with  bitter  sarcasm;  aar 


iSK 


Mimltat«t(nip'll.il),  o.  [From  nip,  the 
verb.l  A  term  applied  to  ale  or  other  liquor 
that  u  pecDllsrly  good  and  atrong. 

HtamlUttO,!  KlppiUtumt  (nlp.LU^nV 
1-Wtum),  ,1.  [I  mock  Utin  word  formed 
from  the  preceding  ]    StrcDg  liquor. 

Hippie  (nlpl)n.  [A,Sar.iii(ptf«;  probably 
connected  with  nip,  a  >lp.  LG.  nippm, 
Dbd- Hlpnc.  to  elp.  1  1.  ThaapoDDyprotuber. 
BDca  by  whtch  milk  1>  drawn  from  the 
breaittol  females;  a  pap;  a  teat— 2.1  The 
orlHce  at  which  anyaoimal  liquor  la  sepa- 
rated. i)rrAam.-3.  Anything  UiatpraTecta 
like  a  nipple,  ea  that  part  oTa  percuulon. 
lock  o>ar  which  the  cap  ii  phiced. 

Nipple  (nipl>,  e.  f ,  To  fumiah  with  a  nipple 
or  nipples;  to  cover  with  nipple-like  protub- 

Mipple-ililBia  (nipl  sh«ld).  n.    A  defence 

Mlpplewoit  (nipl-wirt),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  ^apeena  (K,  communit),  rat.  onlcr 

by  the  aldca  of  dltchei  and  lu  waste  placca 
See  Lafsana. 

Mlpter  (nipOir).  n.  [Or.  nlpIrT,  a  bailD, 
waahingveuel.lroninipU.towBah.]  Kcdie. 


Nliiei  (n«rls),  n.  A  pnpular  name  of  a 
variety  at  the  akin  diaeate  berpea;  herpei 
phlnelcenoda,  or  miliary  herpea  of  Bateman. 

Hlrraiu  (nirvt'na). ».  [Skr.  nfr,  out,  and 
Vina.  Mown;  lit.  blown  nut]  According 
l«  the  teaching  of  Buddhlam,  Uie  condition 
of  one  who  has  attained  to  the  highest  atala 
to  which  a  sentient  being  can  reach,  and  haa 


. jncc,  from  pride 

and  selt-righteonsnesa  and  IgnoraDcc  One 
who  haa  atUined  Ihlaconditlon  wlU  at  death 
pass  entirely  out  ol  ealatenee. 

Whu  then  Ii  Kirtant,  >tikh  mciM  wnply  gnat 
Dal.eniIicliaaikbriiiKquteclBir.frnn  >lUl  h.u 


nte,  Mr.  tat,  full;       tat.  net,  hit;       pine,  pin;       note,  n 


part  ol  a  rope  at  the  place  bound  by  a  Mil-  < 

Nip  (nip),  n.    [D.  and  L.Q.  niapen,  Dan.  ; 

nippe,  O.  nip/rn.  to  aip]    A  alp  or  small  '  i 

draught.  especiiU^ot  some  atrong  spirltnons  '  i 

bever^Kfl;  u.  a  nip  at  brandy-  I  \ 

NlpkdltOB  (nl.pa-driei),  n.     A  tosaH  itenas  ' 

oTpalm  DUta.occurrlngln  the  tertiary  clays  I  i 
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hoUncM— hoUncu.  that  b.  in  th«  Buddhiit  ceose, 
perfect  p«Ace.  goodneac,  and  wisdom. 

Rhys  Davids. 

HlltCnisX    [^0  and  if.]    Iinot 

For  Dochiiur  caa  endure  where  order  His. 

Sir  P.  Sidmty. 

Hlna  (nfsan),  n.  A  month  of  the  Jewish 
calendar,  the  flnt  month  of  the  lacred  year 
and  serenth  of  the  civil  year,  anawering 
nearly  to  our  March.  It  was  originally 
called  Abib,  bat  began  to  be  called  Niian 
after  the  captivity. 

HlslMrry  (n&be-rii  tk  Same  ae  Namberry. 

]flieyt(nl'd).n.  [From  nictf.  foolidi.1  A 
fool;  a  simpleton.  Hvdibnu  Bedivtvui, 
1707. 

HIsi  (nfsIX  [L.]  ITnleM.— Decree  nisi,  in 
iau,  see  under  Duckre. 

UnA  XNrlus  (nl'sl  pri'us},  n.  fL]  A  law 
phrase  meaning  'onless  before,  and  occur- 
ring originally  in  a  writ  by  which  the  sheriff 
of  a  county  was  commanded  to  bring  the 
men  Impannelled  as  jurors  in  a  civil  action 
to  the  court  at  Westminster  on  a  certain 
day,  'unless  b^ore'  that  day  the  iustices 
came  thither  (that  is,  to  the  countv  in  ques- 
tion) to  hold  the  assizes,  which  uey  were 
always  sure  to  do.  Whence  the  writ,  as 
wen  as  the  commission,  received  the  name 
of  niti  vrSug.  The  Judges  of  assize,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  commission  of  nisi  prius,  try 
the  civil  causes  thus  appointed  in  their  sev- 
eral circuits,  being  said  to  sit  at  niti  prius, 
and  the  courts  in  which  these  actions  are 
tried  being  called  courts  of  nisi  j^rius,  or 
nisi  prius  courts.  A  trial  at  ntsi  prius 
may  be  defined  in  general  as  a  trial,  before 
a  Judge  and  Jury,  of  a  civil  action  that  has 
been  brought  in  one  of  the  superior  courts. 
—Nisi  prius  reeord,  a  document  containing 
the  pleadings  that  have  taken  place  in  a 
civil  action  for  the  use  of  the  Judge  who  is 
to  try  the  case. 

HlslM;  a.    Erroneous  form  of  NylUe. 

ingte.t  TorNeWisU.  Knew  not— N'isten, 
for  Ns  Wistsn,  pi  knew  not    CSuntesr. 

Wsm  (nl'zusX  n,  [L.,  from  nit&r,  to  strive.] 
An  effort;  a  conatus;  stress. 

Hit  (nitX  n.  [A.  Sax.  hnitu;  cog.  D.  nest, 
IceL  gnit,  nitr,  Dan.  gnid,  Sw.  nnet,  a  nit] 
The  egg  of  a  louse  or  other  small  insect 

Nltdlla  (nl-tel'aX  n,  [L.  niUo,  to  shine ;  Ut 
shining  plants.]  A  genus  of  fresh* water 
algiB,  nat  order  Charace».  Four  species 
have  been  described  as  inhabiting  Great 
Britain.  They  are  found  in  pools  and 
rivulets. 

Nltency  (nl'ten-sIX  n.  [L.  niteo,  to  shine.] 
Brightness:  lustre.    [Rare.] 

Hlttticy  (nrten-siX  n.  [L.  nitor,  to  strive.] 
Endeavour;  effort;  tendency.    [Rare.] 

These  sooes  will  have  a  stronsr  Mittnty  to  fly  wider 
open.  Boyi*. 

HltlllllC  (niTB'ingX  n.  and  a.     Same  as 

Niding. 
Nltld  (nr tidX  a.    [L.  nitidus. ]    L  Bright; 

lustrous;  shining.    [Rare.] 

We  restore  old  pieces  of  dirty  cold  to  a  desn  and 
nitid  ycHow.  Bayie. 

S.  Gay;  spruce;  fine:  applied  to  persons. 
[Bare.}— S.  In  huL  having  a  smooth,  even, 
bolished  surface,  as  many  seeds. 

KlttdOOS  (nl'tid-usX  a.  In  6ot  having  a 
smooth  and  polished  surface ;  nitid. 

mtitala  (nI-U-t«'l«X  n.  pi.  [L.  niUo.  to 
shine,  and  tela,  a  web.]  A  group  of  spiders 
of  the  famil  V  Errantes  or  prowlers,  so  called 
from  the  silken  webs  they  throw  out  from 
their  nests  for  the  entanglement  of  their 

mter-,  mtro-.  A  prefix  employed  in  chem- 
istry to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  radical 
nitnrl  (NO^  in  certain  compounds;  as,  nUr- 
aniline,  miranislo  acid,  mtro -benzamide, 
iit£rD-benz<^c  acid. 

Nltnunldlll  <nI-tram1-dinX  n.  An  explo- 
sive substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
strong  nitric  acid  upon  starch. 

mtrmn  (ni'tran).  n.  Graham's  name  for  the 
radical  KQi.  which  must  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  nitrates,  when  they  are  regarded 
aa  formed  on  the  type  of  the  chlorides,  as 
nitric  add  (NO. U>     WaUs. 

Nitrarta<nI-tri^ri-aXn.  [L-nOrum, nitre.)  A 
ffenus  of  plants  of  the  nat  order  ^ygophyl- 
lace«,  natives  of  the  salt  plains  in  Central 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  They  are  gener- 
ally thorny  shrubs  with  fleshy  leaves  and  soil- 
tai7  or  clustered  white  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy  externally,  bony  Internally, one-celled, 
one-seeded  by  abortion,  and  opaiing  at  the 
top  by  six  valves  of  unequal  size.  They  owe 
their  eeoeric  name  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
first  discovered  near  some  Siberian  nitre 


works.    N.  tridisntata  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  true  lotus  tree  of  the  andents. 

Nitrate  (nl'tritX  n.  A  salt  of  nitric  add. 
The  nitrates  are  generally  soluble  in  water, 
and  easily  decomposed  bv  heat  They  are 
much  employed  aa  oxidizing  agents,  and 
may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  metals  ot  on  metallic  oxides.— i^iCrato  qf 
potajA,  nitre.  See  Nitre.— Ar»ftiate</«Avcr. 
When  silver  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by 
nitric  add  diluted  with  two  or  three  times 
its  weight  of  water  it  forms  a  solution  which 
yields  uanqMtfent  'tabular  crvstals  on  cool- 
ing, which  are  called  nitrate  of  silver.  When 
fused  the  nitrate  is  of  a  black  colour,  and 
may  be  cast  into  small  sticks  in  a  mould ; 
these  sticks  form  the  topis  i»\ftmalis  or 
lunar  caustic  employed  by  surgeons  as  a 
cautenr.  It  is  sometimes  employed  for  giving 
a  black  colour  to  the  hair,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  indelible  ink  for  marking  linen.  Its 
solution  is  always  kept  in  the  laboratory  aa 
a  test  for  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Galled  also  Argentic  IfH rate.— Nitrate  ^f 
soda,  a  salt  analogous  in  its  chemical  pro- 
perties to  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitre.  It 
commonly  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rtiombohe- 
drons.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  Peru,  and 
is  imported  into  England  from  America  It 
is  used  as  a  manure  and  as  a  source  of  nitric 
add.  Called  also  Sodic  NitraU  and  Cubic 
Nitre. 

Nltrattn,  NltntUna  (nf  tra-tinX  n.  Native 
nitrate  of  sodium,  occurring  in  transparent 
crystals  in  large  beds  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  ChUi,  where  it  rests  on  marL  It  is 
used  as  a  manure,  and  also  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nitric  acid. 

Nitre  (nrt«r)^.  [Fir.  nitre,  L.  nitrum,  Gr. 
nitrcn,  from  Heb.  noter,  nitre,  natron,  flrom 
n^for.  to  produce  effervesoence.1  (KNOj.) 
A  salt,  called  also  saltpetre,  and  In  the  no- 
menclature of  chemistry  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium or  potasslc  nitrate.  It  is  generated 
spontaneously  in  the  soil,  and  crystallizes 
upon  its  surface  In  several  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  in  the  East  Indies, 
whence  the  greater  part  of  the  nitre  used 
in  Great  Briudn  is  derived.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Continent  it  is  prepared  artificially 
from  a  mixture  of  common  mould  or  porous 
calcareous  earth  with  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  containing  nitrogen.  It  is  a  colour- 
less salt,  with  a  saune  taster  and  crystallizes 
in  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
in  chemistry  as  an  oxidizing  agent  and  In 
the  formation  of  nitric  acid.  Its  chief  use 
in  the  arts  is  in  the  making  of  gunpowder. 
It  also  enters  Into  the  composition  of  fluxes, 
and  is  extensively  employed  in  metallurgy ; 
it  is  used  In  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  is  much 
employed  In  the  preservstlon  of  meat  snd 
animal  matters  in  general.  In  medidne  it 
is  prescribed  as  cooling,  febrifuge,  and  din- 
retla^C^teniCir.  ^sme  tA  NitraU  qf  Soda 
(which  see  under  NitratbX 

intriary  (ni'tri-a-riX  n.  An  artlfldal  bed  of 
animal  matter  for  the  formation  of  nitre;  a 
place  where  nitre  is  refined. 

NltrlO  (nrtrik),  a.  An  adjective  used  in  the 
ncHuendature  of  the  oxygen  compounds  of 
nitrogen.  See  Nitrocs.— A^trio  acid  (HN 
CO.  a  most  important  acid,  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  sulphuric  add  and  nitre. 
It  is  a  most  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and 
is  decomposed  by  almost  all  the  metals. 
When  irare  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  but  is 
usually  yellowish,  owing  to  a  small  admix- 
ture of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Its  smdl  is  very 
strong  and  disagreeable ;  and  it  is  so  acrid 
that  it  cannot  be  safely  tsated  without  being 
much  diluted.  It  acta  with  great  energy  on 
most  combustible  substances,  simple  or  com- 
pound, and  upon  most  of  the  metala  It 
exists  in  combination  with  the  bases  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  in  both  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  kmgdoma  It  is  employed  In 
etching  on  sted  or  copper:  as  a  solvent  of 
tin  to  form  with  that  metal  a  mordant  for 
some  of  the  finest  dves;  in  metallursy  and 
assaying;  also  in  medicine,  in  adilutedstate, 
aa  a  tonic  and  as  a  substitute  for  mercu- 
rial preparations  In  syphilis  and  affections 
of  the  liver;  and  also  in  form  of  vapour  to 
destroy  contagion.  In  the  arts  It  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Aqua  /ortis.— Nitric  oxide 
(N^Oii  or  NOX  a  gaseous  compound  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen,  produced  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  upon  copper. 

Nitride  (uTtrid).  n.  A  compound  of  nitro- 
gen with  any  other  element  or  radical,  par- 
Ucularly  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  phos- 
phorus, boron,  silicon,  and  the  metals. 

mtrlfiBroiu  (nI-trif6r-usX  o-    [L  nitrum. 


nitre,  and  /ero,  to  bear.  ]  Nitre-bearing;  as, 
nityVerous  strata. 

Nltrifloation  (ni'tri-fi-k&^shonXn.  The  pro- 
cess of  forming  or  converting  into  nitre. 

The  presence  of  water  may  Indeed  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  Hitrifiatti^H, 

Dr.  lycH  PUiyfmir, 

Nitrify  (nrtri-f!),v.<.  [^rOrv,  andL./<Mi<>, 
to  make.]  To  convert  into  nitre.    Ure. 

Nltrlty  (nl'tri-fl),  V.  i    To  become  nitre. 

Nltiine  tnrtrin),  n.  A  kind  of  nitro-glycerine 
patented  by  Kobel,  a  Swedish  en^neer,  in 
1866. 

Nitrite  (nl'trltX  n.  A  salt  of  nitrous  add. 
—Nitrite  qfamyl    See  Aktl. 

NltroH«erlal  (nrtr6-ir«''ri.alXa.  Consisting 
of  or  containingnltre  and  air.    Bay. 

Nltro-bemoL  Nltro-beniole  (nl-tr6-ben'- 
zdlX  n.  (CsHsNOa.)  A  liquid  prepared  by 
adding  benzol  drop  by  drop  to  fuming  nitric 
add.  It  dosdy  resembles  dl  of  bitter 
almonds  in  fiavour,  and  thoush  it  has  taken 
a  prominent  place  amongst  the  narcotfc 
poisons,  it  is  laigdy  employed,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  oU,  in  the  manufacture  d  con- 
fectionery and  in  the  preparation  d  per- 
fumery. It  is  important  as  a  source  of  ani- 
line in  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  It  is  known 
also  aa  Esssncs  qf  Mirbane,  a  fancy  name 
given  to  it  by  M.  Collas  of  Paris.    See  ARI- 

LIMI. 

Nitro-calCite(n!-tr6.kal'sItXn.  NaUve  ni- 
trate of  lime.  It  occurs  aa  a  pulverulent 
efflorescence  on  old  walls  and  limestone 
rocks,  has  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  and  is  d  a 
grayish-white  colour.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  form  In  which  the  so-called  nitre  for 
the  most  part  occurs. 

Nitro-compoimd  (nI-tr6-kom'pound).  n.  A 
compound  of  carbon  which  is  formed  from 
snotner  by  the  substitution  of  the  mon- 
atomic  radical  NOg  for  hydrogen. 

Nitrogen  (nftrd-JenX  n,  [Or.  nitron,  nitre, 
and  genna6,  to  produce.]  Sym.  N. ;  equi- 
valent, 14;  sp.  gr.  01)718.  That  dement 
which  is  the  basis  of  nitric  add,  and  the 
principal  ingredient  of  atmospheric  air.  It 
is  an  Important  elementary  prindple;  it 
constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  conunon  air, 
the  rest  bdnff  principallv  oxysen.  In  its 
pure  state  it  is  remarkable  for  its  negative 
qualities ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  enters  Into  combination  with 
other  matters.  It  is  neither  combustible 
nor  a  supporter  of  combustion;  it  is  neither 
add  nor  alkaline;  possesses  ndther  taste 
nor  smell.  It  is  most  readily  obtained  from 
atmospheric  air,  but  it  may  also  be  obtained 
from  animal  matters.  There  are  five  known 
compounds  of  nltroffen  and  oxysen,  viz.  ni- 
trous oxide,  NtO;  nitric  oxide,  lt%0* ;  nitro- 
gen trioxide,  Jf%(K ;  nitrogen  tetroxiae,Ng04; 
nitrogen  i>entoxlae.  N«0$. 

Nltrogeneoni  (nf-trd-Ji'nfi-nsX  a.  Same  as 
Nitrogenous.    Smart 

Nltrogeniie  (nrtrd-Jen-IzXv.C  To  impreg- 
nate or  imbue  with  nltrc^en.    Hoblyn. 

NltrOfpenised  (nl-troJ'en-IzdX  a.  Contain- 
ing nTtTOfsen.-Nitrogenized/oodSjnutriUre 
substances  containing  nitrogen.  They  have 
been  termed  by  Liebl^  the  ptastie  elements 
qf  nutrUion.  —  Non-%iitrogenizsd  foods  are 
such  as  contain  no  nitrogen.  According  to 
Liebig  their  function  is  to  promote  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration,  and  nence  he  terms 
them  elements  qf  respiration.  This  classifi- 
cation of  food  compounds  is  not  now  much 
used. 

Nitrogen  Uonozide  (nftr6-ien  mon-oks"- 
IdX  n.    Same  aa  Nitrous  Oxide. 

Nitrogenous  (nl-troJ'en-usX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  nitrogen. 

Nitro  -  glUOOM  (nl-tro-gWkOsX  n.  An  or- 
ganic substance  produced  by  acting  on 
finely  powdered  cane-sugar  with  nitro-snl- 
phuric  add.  In  photography  It  is  added  in 
very  smsll  quantities  to  collodion,  with  the 
view  of  increasing  the  density  of  the  nega- 
tive and  rendering  the  film  less  sensitive  to 
light 

Nitro-glyoerine,  Nltro-glyoerin  (nl-tr6- 

glis'ftr-inX  n.  (CiHiNsOg.)  A  compound 
producea  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds  on  glycer- 
ine at  low  temperatures.  It  is  a  light,  yel- 
low, oilv  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  16,  is  a  most 
powerful  explosive  sgent,  detonating  when 
struck.  It  has  caused  several  serious  acci- 
dents, and  was  first  used  in  bombs  droM)ed 
from  balloons  in  the  Franco-German  war, 
1870-7L 

Nitro-hydroblilorio  (nl'tr^-hl-dro-kldT'lkX 
a.  Applied  to  an  add  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture 01  concentrated  nitric  and  hydrochloric 


ch,  Main;     6h,  Sc  lock',     g,  go;     J,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiv;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  idg;    wh,  wMg;    sh,  arure.--See  Kbt. 


o  ten;  thiw 
■none  Bncllili  !>«■■.  ■  nuns  pTcn  M  toe 
Huh*,  od  aooomit  of  Uitir  sumber. 

—IV  lAt  ninn.  to  pertectlon:  (•nerallj  ap- 
plied to  dnaMf  and  iometimei  [mpljinff 
siB«  In  dnuliiEi  u,  he  arihtwudnwd 
up  Id  04  nirui.  TThli  pbrmse  mif  peituTa 
be  derivsd  trom  old  to  Un  fyiH,  to  the 
ajTM.  or  (B  (A<  nantt,  lor  tha  nonce  or  ocot- 

iniMfl)ld(nln'»ld>,a.   Nine  tlmn  repaitsd. 

lOlM-hDlBI  (nia'liau},  n.  pL  A  gaae  In 
which  bolei  an  nude  In  tbfl  sroQad,  Ento 
whioh  ■  pellet  In  to  bs  bowlsd. 

HltLa-UUer  (ilo'iaur),  n.  Ths  p^1ar 
nuna  ot  the  red-backed  thrilro  or  tautchei- 
bitd  ot  BrIUlD  (Lani'tu  eollurlo),  and  the 
nnrthiTii  butcher-bl  rd  (ianiM  teplfnlrtoB- 
— '--     Tha  name  nine-KUr  !■ 

ppalet  nloe  of  the  anlmali 
uu  wunui  ■•  !«•  before  It  beglni  Ita  meaL 

HlBMMnaa  Ms^ieni).  n.  A  illver  coin  of 
Ui*  Talne  Dt  M.,  no  Itraser  cnmnt. 

Hlna-pludiln'piniWplL    a  game  with 

irblcb  a  bowl  li  rolled  tor  throwlag  th'em 
rin.n      f^ll.H  .1^  j™„ioa„  HouU. 

.  ^  u...  »..A  "-     |A.  SaiL  Tiuroivfynf, 
.  t>n.]    Nine  aad  (en. 

"       11),  n.   The  sum  of  ulna  and 
than  twenty. 
>'l«nth),  a.    The  ordinal  of 

I'tintb). 


unit  divided  by 
.    The  ordinal  of 


part:  the 
ITlnftUath  (nin'tl-athX 

Klua^eUl(n<n'tl-ethV  n.   A  nlneUeth part ; 

tba  aaoUent  ot  a  unit  dlTlded  by  ninety. 
Hlnetr  (nln'U),  n.    [A.  Sat  Omndi  nigcntis 

—mgon.  nine,  and  tig,  ten.    See  HCHURKD.) 

ITiiiB  timet  ten. 


,  ,.       ..    .       ne Uniei ten; ai, nituly 

Rlne^-knot  <Dln'U-not),  ».    a  popnUr 
*■""■    ■■■"■  "  '      nHmatictuan^ 

■    --i-nei).n.    A 
u  If^he  wai 


HtnivluuiUtMrlllg  {n]n'l-ham-«r-lnE).  a, 

Mliwlll,  HlnMn  <nhi'iin,  nln'ien),  n.  In 
tntd.  ihs  Utier  Toot  of  an  ambelUfennt 

e.nt.5ium»fnji,poiMiBlngqiulit1ea>lnii- 
to  thaw  of  gf  oaeng.  but  oeaker. 
mntb  (ninth),  a.  The  ordinal  ol  nine :  de- 
■IgnatlnB  the  number  nine,  the  neit  preced- 
ing ten :  H.  the  ninCA  dv  or  month. 
mnth  (ninth),  n.  1.  lUe  qnoUeat  ot  a  unit 
divided  br  nine;  a  ninth  part-1.  la  thimic, 

bne.  (6)ThschordoIthednmliiaatHveBth 
with  the  second  at  the  higher  octave  added. 
—Sitilh  part  □/ a  man,  a  Jocular  phiaae  ap- 
plied to  a  tailor. 
inntlllr  (ninth'U),    adi 

inoba(nF«-b».n.  InOm. 

ter  ot  Tant•lQ^  aod  one  — 

married  to  Amphlon.kingofThebea.  Proud 
ol  her  numerous  proesn]'.  the  provoked  the 
anger  of  Apollo  and  Artamli  (Diana),  by 
bouting  over  their  mother  Leto  (Latona), 
who  had  no  other  ehildren  but  thoH  two. 
Rba  was  punished  by  having  all  her  children 
pattodesthbjthoeetwodelUet.  She  her- 

FUe.  Dtr,  fat,  lalli      m«,  met,  h«ri      j/li 


unraphoted  bj  Zeu  (Jnpller) 
which  shed  tears  dunng  the 
li  table  lui  iffoided  a  snbiect 


tnl  gnnp  In 
the      tribnne 

Imown  bj  tie 
nameofKlobe 


or  pertaining 
(o  Nlobe;  re- 
sembling Nio- 
be.  rmnvsmi. 
Kloblte  Snl'D- 
blt),n.  Oneot 
aiectotHouO' 
phyalte  here-  i 
Ucl    loonded    ' 

named  if  ioftit,  — 
an  Alexandri- 

itr"ir 


SloMnmTni'-ftTil-nmX  n.  [From  Jriote.]  A 
rare  metal  dlicovered  in  1801  in  a  black 
mlnanl  called  columldte  from  North  Ame- 
rica. It  Is  obtained  by  reducing  the  double 
fluoride  of  niobium  and  potassium  with 
sodium;  snd  forms  a  black  powder  iDtoluble 
in  ultitc  acid,  but  readily  soluble  In  a  mli- 
Inre  of  nilrtcand  hydrofluoric  addt.  Sym, 
Nb.    At.wt.ee.  Called  alto  Columkfum. 

Sip  (nip),  e.1.  ^t-  *  PP-  ni/^il  or  niji<; 

l^t'  w^h  Is  evidently  coDDected  with  a 
number  of  words  la  the  other  Teutonic  lan- 


nngers:  to  pincn. 

I.  Tocnt.  bile,  or  pinch  oil  the  end  or  point; 
to  pinch  oil  with  the  ends  ot  the  fingen  or 
pincen;  toserersmsrtly.— 3.T0  blaRt,at  by 
troit;  to  destroy:  to  check  the  growth  or 
visonrol.  'Nip*  to  death  by  him  that  wai 
aOod.'  rcnnysDn.—!.  To  benumb;  to  chill; 
to  affect  with  a  thsrp  tingling  HDSstion. 
'When  blood  Is  nipE  and  ways  befoul'  Skat. 
B.  To  bile;  to  vex. 

S.I  To  NtlrEia  keenly:  to  taunt  sartastl- 
cally. 

T.Toiteal  [OW  eantl-Tompin  Oii  Jiid. 
to  kill  or  destroy  In  the  Brat  stage  of  growth; 
to  cutoff  before  develorment— To  nip  in 


Ou,  cabU  (luuf.).  Is  to  tie  or  seen 

^'(n!p).  ".    1.  A  pinch  with  th 
the  nugen,  nsJs,  teeth,  or  with 


i.  A  cutting,  pinching,  or  twitching  off.— 
3.  A  blast:  a  killing  ol  the  ends  of  plants; 


the   ninth  ' 
Ontktitiitk.  thedsagh-  | 


part  of  a  rope  at  the  i^ce  bound  by  a  si^ 
mg  or  caught  by  Jamming. 
Hip  (nip),  n.    [D,  and  LQ.  nippett,  Dan. 

draught,  cipeclallj of  some  itrong  spirituous 
beveraw;  as,  a  nip  of  brandy 
HlMldlUS  (ni-pa-dlMi),  n.    A  fossil  ^enus 
of  palm  nutt,  occurring  In  the  tertiary  clays 


m&TANA 

ot  Sheppey,  so  named  from  thelrresemblance 
la  thenntsof  ^ipo.iyvtiaiiu.aplantotthe 
acrew-plne  tribe. 

mpobMM  (nlp'ch&X  1  One  of  cheeae- 
paring  habitK  *  BUDlUiit.    [SUng  ] 

inppar(nlp'«r),n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
nipt.— 1.  A  tOt«toath  ot  a  hone.  The  nip- 
pers are  tour  In  number,  two  In  the  upper 
and  two  In  the  lower  Jaw. -3.1  A  satbtsE. 
'  Ready  bkcldilten,  sore  nijipm.  and  spiteful 
reporters  prlrlly  of  good  men.'  AKOam. — 
4.  Inrnw^iiaMng.smaehltiefoniied  of  two 
■teel  plates,  wltfi  >  eemj-oval  hole  In  each, 
which  anlargca  or  contracts  as  the  tarring 
of  the  yam  requirea~6.  Saiit.  (a)  a  ham- 
mock with  so  little  bedding  as  to  be  nr'- 


for  stowing  in  the  nettlngt.  (t)  pi.  See 
NiPfiRS,  2.— ftt  A  jonng  thief;  a  pick- 
pocket.— 7.  A  boy  who  waits  on  a  gang  of 
navTlei,  to  fetch  them  water,  cartj  their 
toota  to  the  smithy,  Ac. ;  a  boy  who  goea 
about  with  and  aititts  a  costetmonger, 
HtmMr  (nlp'«r),s.(.  A'aut.  to  fasten  two 
parts  ot  a  rope  together.  In  order  to  prevent 
It  from  rendering. —A'lmKniijaf/itf  CdU0,  fat- 
tening the  nippen  to  the  cable    See  HIP- 


IBIB  (nlp'in),  n.  1.  Small  plncerv  — 
faut.  certain  lengths  of  the  beat  rope- 
I,  fastened  together,  snd  employed  to 
jre  the  cable  to  the  messenger  when 
LWing  up  the  anchor. 

rty  (nlp'*r-tl-t1p'Sr-tl),  a. 
silly;    foollEh;    frivolons. 


innpttatat  (nlp'lt'it).  a.  [From  nfp,  the 
verb.  1  A  term  applied  to  ale  or  other  liquor 
that  u  peculiarly  good  and  strong. 

irbiniUtO,!  NlpplUtnmt  (nlp-l-tS't^'uV 
l^tum),  n.  [A  mock  Latin  wdrI  formed 
from  the  preceding.]    Strong  liquor. 

inppla<ntp1),n.  lA.au-ngpflt:  probably 
connected  with  nip,  a  tip,  L.O.  nippm, 
Dan.  nippe.to  sip.]  I.  The  spongy  proluber- 

Invaataot  femsiei;  a  pap:  ateat— S.t  The 
orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  U  sepa- 
rated. i>irAam.— 3.  Anything  that  projecta 


Compotltn,  growing  commonly  as  a  weed 
by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  in  waste  places. 
See  LiFSANA. 
Nipter  (n1pt«rX  n.    IGr.  niptfr.  a  basin, 
washlngvessel.tromiiiplfl.towash.J  Xcdn. 


flood  Friday,  In  Imlutlon  of  the  act  ol  our 
Saviour.    In  monailerles   tlie  abbot   and 

MirlM  (n«rli),  n.  A  popular  name  uf  a 
variety  of  the  akin  disease  herpes;  Acrpn 
plWiicfomoifr^  or  mlllsry  herpes  of  Bateniaii. 

HlmiU  (nlr-vM'na).  n.  [Skr.  tifr,  out,  and 
ni.ifl.  blown ;  lit  blown  out]  According 
to  Che  teaching  of  Buddhism,  the  cotulitlon 

accordingly  become  free  from  detire  tor 

and  •elf-righleousness  and  Ignorance.  One 
whohaaattalnedthUcnndlUonwIUBtdcath 
pass  entirely  oat  ot  eiist«nce. 


a  {dTwi),  n.  A  month  o(  Ihs  J«i 
>;^usniUr,  ths  flnt  month  of  Uie  ucrad  jtu 
Mid  isTBtilti  o(  tha  elTll  yen.  uuvutng 
neiriT  to  Dor  March.  It  wm  orlgtniDj' 
call^  Abib,  but  bono  to  ba  ailtd  Nlun 
■rtor  the  opUvltjr. 

r  (nlrbs-rn.  n.  Sum  u  Nattbtrni, 

'i.  ..  f ,„(„,f(K,li,h.J      A 


ITOT.' 


iluditnu  Jledivi 


JKni'iIX  [IJPn!«» 
law,  Ko  nnder  Dicim. 
Hill  vrhu  (dI'iI  prl'iu), 
phnui  meuna '  onlan  in 
ring  origliultf  u  n  writ  bj 
ot  k  count/  wu  conuoui 
man  ImpinnBUad  u  Juror 
(o  ths  ci — ■  •'  "'—•—I 


<Ut. 


,  —  Initlco. 

thither  (thnt  li,  to  tha  connti  In  qne»- 


Lo  bold  the  tuiu«.  w 


1  nin  priui,  trj 

tlwdill  oiKM  thui  ippalnted  In  UidrMr- 
anl  clrculla,  being  mSi  to  ilt  it  niil  frivi, 
and  the  couria  In  which  theie  mctloni  era 
tfied  being  called  iwnrt*  of  niri  vriiu.  or 
nirt  priut  CDUrta.  A  trial  at  niii  prim 
may  be  ileflned  In  geneiml  ai  a  trial,  before 
a  luilge  and  t<U7,  o(  a  cItU  action  that  haa 

— A'iiijm'iKrdwnf,  a  document  containing 

dTilactlonlorthenaeoI  the  Ja^vhola 

rndSa,  a   "^eoui  form  of  NyOti. 
Hllltit  ForJt'eirutf.   Kneo not -WCKen. 
tor  Nt  Witttn,  pi.  knew  not     Oiaut  — 


Hit  (nit 


t   [L,  Iron 


ihlnlng  planta.)    A  g 

algB,  naL  order  Chan 

have  been  deacrlbed 

Britain.     Ther  are  b 

rivulela. 
Mltency  (Dlteo^O,  n. 

Brigbtneai:  luatra.     [I 
HllUKT  (nPten-al>.  n. 

HtUUns  (nlfQ'lnE).  n,  and  a 


,    IlUra] 


[Bare.]-*  1l 

pollihed  anrface,  ai  miu  lecdi. 
IfttldOlU  (nl'ljd-ui).  a.     lal  ■  • 

HDooth  and  pollihed  nirface ; 
mUt«I»<ol-tI  M'lS),ii.  -' 

■hine.  anil  tela,  a  wt\i.\ 

of  the  lamllT  Eirantaa  or 


3E.>.''ai 


L  harlng 
_ltld. 

[L  niteo.i 
I    A  group  of  aplden 

Bill  Kit--' ' '■--■ 

_-tlllien 

their  neata  tor  the  entanglement  of  their 

Hl^^  BltnK    A  prella  employed  In  cham- 
IMrjito  Indicate  tha  preaaneaol  the  radical 
-••—'  ""•  •  la  certain  componnda;  aai  niir- 
'o  acid,  niCrv'beiuamlda, 

B  (al-trMi^|.dinV  n.  An  eiplo- 
—M  produoed  hj  the  action  of 
BCM  Upon  itarch. 

MlteWI  (nl'tiu),  n.  Oraham'i  name  for  tha 
radical  N<V  which  matt  be  mppoaed  to 
axlat  In  the  nltiataa,  when  they  are  tmrded 
aa  torroM  on  the  Eype  of  Uie  chloridea,  ai 
nitric  acid  (NO,H).     ITaUi 

HtInrlA<nMfi^-a),  n.  [L  nitrvm.  nitre.]  A 
aenoi  of  plant*  of  the  nat.  order  Zygnphyt- 
Ucut.  nativeaol  the  aalt  plalni  In  Centra 
Aala  and  Northern  Africa.  Thej  are  gener- 
allr  thomr  ihmbi  wl  th  fleahr  leavei  and  loU- 
tan  or  ciueterad  white  Bowen.  The  (mlt  li 
fleahjaitemally.  bonylntemally.one.c«Uori, 
one-eeeded  by  abortion,  and  opening  at  the 
top  by  tlinUiM  H(  unequal  ilie.  They  owe 
Iheir  generic  nanu  to  the  [act  that  they  were 
Brat  dlacoTcred  near  aome  Slbeiiin  nitre 

Gh.eAaln^      th,  ac  lock;     g,fo;      J,  job; 


«n  luppoaed  to 
M  (id-ttitX  n.     A  aalt  ol  nlMo  sold. 


.-  -.'  the  action  at  nltrk  acid 

1  matalUe  oxlda&— Jfitnia  c/ 

f»(aiA,nltra.  See KnM.—jrUraKar •">«-. 
WhaB  allvat  la  ojddlied  and  dlMoIred  by 
nitrlo  acid  dllntad  with  two  or  three  timet 
I  ti  weight  of  water  It  forma  a  aolutlon  which 

Grlda  tnuuparent  tabolai  cnratalion  oaot- 
g.whlchare  called  nitrate  of  tUvei.  When 
tuied  tha  nitrate  la  ot  a  black  soloar,  and 
may  be  etU  Into  mull  iticki  In  a  niODld ; 


■arnona  ai  a 
iloyeator^rlng 
udlathebaS 


lunw  tatutic  employed  _. 
eanteiT.  Itlaaometlmeaainpl 
a  black  colour  to  the  hair.  " 
otthelndaUblolnktOTmarKlngllora.  lU 
aoluliou  I*  alwan  kept  In  the  laboratory  aa 
■  teat  lor  chlonne  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Called  alao  .Arwntja  Silrali.—NaraU  i)f 
(«fa.  ■  i*lt  anuogom  In  Iti  ebamlcal  pro* 
pcrtlea  to  nitrate  ot  pataah  ~  -"—  '" 
conuaonly  ciyitalllaea  In  obtui 
dtcn*.  It  la  lonnd  plentifully  in  Peru, 
la  Imparted  Into  England  from  America 


acid.    CUM  alao  Saiio  HHraU  u 


,  Cahi, 


mtnUll,RtlnUlie(nrtra-Un),n.  Nallie 
nitrate  ol  aodlum,  occurring  In  tranapartnt 
cryilale  In  huge  bedi  —  " " ' — 


tlon  ot  nitric  add. 
im«  (nrier).  n.     [Fr.  nitre,  L  n«™m.  Or. 


le  northern  f] 
lo  In  ths  produf 


nitron,  from  H( 

.,  caned  alto  aat 


(KNO^) 
ttpetn.  and  In  the  no- 

litry  nitrate  of  potat- 

lo  Ditnta     It  U  generated 


upon  Iti  anrface  In  aeTSral  parte  ol  thi 
winid,  ud  eapectiUy  In  the  Gait  Indlet, 
whsncs  ths  greater  part  ol  the  nitre  Deed 
In  Ortal  Britain  li  derived.  In  some  parts 
ot  the  Continent  It  It  prepared  artiflclally 
froa  a  mixture  ol  oomnwn  mould  or  porooe 
calcareona  earth  with  animal  and  regetable 
remains  containing  nitrogen.  Itiiacolour- 
leia aalt,  wtthaaaDne  tail^  and  nyilatlliei 
In  sIx-Blded  prisma.  It  It  eblelly  employed 
In  chemistry  as  sn  oxldlring  sgent  and  In 
ths  lomutlon  ol  nitrlo  acid,     fla  cblel  use 

It  alto  enter*  into  the  compoeitlon  of  Oniet. 
and  Is  eilenalvely  employed  In  mrununn: 
It  lauKdin  theaitotdyeli 


is  preacribad  aa  cooling,  febiUogt;  and  illii- 
reUc-^CUticnitrr.    itiaBuHUmltiifSoda 
(wblcb  sea  under  NlnaTE), 
HtCrtkry  (nItri-a.riV  n.    An  artlllclal  bed  of 
auhnal  matter  for  the  formation  ot  nitre;  a 


NnKO-BYDBOCHLOKtO 

^snd/ero^to  bear.]    Nltra-beaii^i  ai, 

/trl-n-ki-ihonVii,  Thi 
ir  oonrettlug  Into  nlti 

Dr.  /jm  PImi/mU. 

mtlUy  (nl'tri-l[),e.(.     [A'ifn,  and  L/kuio, 

to  make.]  To  contert  Into  nitre.  Ur*. 
Hltnfi'Inrtri-n),  e.L  To  become  nitre. 
mtrlMinrtrin^ti  Akindof  nltra«lyceilne 

patented  by  Nobel,  a  Bwedlata  an^neer,  In 


'amvl     See  AHTL. 

iKnlti^WTl-alliL 

.  . .  ilainugnllre and  air.  .  . 
BltI«-lMtti4a  Intro-bUUOla  (nl-trS-ben'- 
salXn.  (C^HiNOi.)  A  liquid  prepared  by 
adding  benzol  drop  by  drop  to  turning  nitrtc 
•eld.     It  oloaely  reaemblea  oil  of  bitter 

a  prominent  place  aaongiilhe  nareotia 
poiaoDii  it  li  largely  employed,  aa  ■  subitl- 
tute  for  that  olI,In  the  mannlaetun  ol  coo- 
lectlonery  and  in  the  preparation  ot  per- 

lineinthe  manolsctureof  dyes.  Illsfcaown 
also  H  Kwnu  qT  Kirtens,  a  fancy  name 
giventoltbyU.  Collaiol  Paria.    See  Ani- . 

ntro-oaldte  (nl-trd-kal'alt),  n. 
■-• -  il  lime.    It  or 


„-^-„ -,  colour.     Tiiii  la  aald  tt  ,, 

the  form  In  which  the  so^alled  nitn  for 
the  moat  part  oMurt. 

HltTtt-oampOUIul  (nl-tr«-kom'ponndX  n.  A 
compound  ol  carlwn  which  Is  lonned  from 
inoOier  by  the  inbatltntlon  of  the  mtn- 
atomlc  radical  NO,  tor  hydrogen. 

Hltxocan  (nrtr^-Jsn),  n.  [Or.  nitron,  nitre, 
and  pennod,  to  produce.]  Bym.  N. ;  equl' 
talent,  iti  ap.  gr.  omiS.  That  element 
which  Is  the  bails  of  nitric  add,  and  ths 
principal  ingredient  ol  alnwspherlc  sir.  It 
Is  sn  Important  sismentary  principle;  It 
conitltutei  about  tour-Slthi  of  common  air. 
the  rest  being  prtndpally  oiygan.  In  II* 
pure  itate  It  Is  temsriiable  lorlts  negafH 
qualities ;  that  Is  to  say,  for  the  dlfflcu 


pounds  ol 

aeH  (HN 

, eld,  prepared  bydli- 

liiuuiK  a  mlitura  of  lutphnric  add  and  nitre. 

It  Is  a  most  powsifol  oxldlilng  agent,  and 

When  purs  It  la  a  colouriess  liquid,  but  1* 
uiuatly  yeUowlsh.  owing  to  a  small  admli- 
turs  ot  oildei  ol  nitrogen.  Its  unetllsTery 
strong  and  dlaagreeabls ;  snd  It  li  eo  acrid 

much  diluted.  It  acta  with  gnat  energy  on 
mo)l combustible  suT   '  i- 

pounL  and  upon  n  It 

exIN*  In  oomUnatloi  i, 

aoda,  llrae,  magnesli  le 

and  mineral  kbigdo  n 


someoi  the  llnestdye 

usaying:  alio  in  Diedlc  ..  .. 
aa  a  tonic  and  aa  a  substitute  fi 
rial  pceparatlwis  In  ayplilll*  and 
of  tha  liver;  and  alao  hi  lorm  of  . 
destroy  contagion.  In  the  art*  It  Is  known  | 
by  the  luune  of  Atma  fwiit—VHrit  oxide 
{NiOtorNOXagaaeouBeompoandafnltro-  ' 

Ion  and  oxygen,  produced  by  the  action  ot 
llute  nitric  acid  upon  copper.  ! 

HltrldS  (nl'lrfd),  n.  A  compound  of  nitro-  ! 
gen  with  any  other  element  or  radical,  par- 
tlcnlarly  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  phoa- 


a 


neither  taata 

lospheric  air,  but  it  mayalso  be  obtained  ' 
irom  animal  matters.  There  are  Bve  known 
compoonda  ot  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  vii.  nl- 
troui  oxide,  NaO;  nlIHe  oxide.  ni%;  nitro- 
gen trioilde.  H,(^ ;  nitrogen  tetroiiae,N,0,; 
nitrogea  pentollde.  N.O^ 
Etltrocanatnu  (nl-trfr^Ie'nl-niX  a.    Sameia 

intTOgeitlM  (Iiltr6-]en-li),e.t.  To  Impreg- 
nate  or  Imbue  with  Dltregen.     HMm. 

NltZOnnltMl  (Dl-troJ'eu-iidt,  a.  Contain- 
ing nitrogen.— >' if  r0pfn£r(d/eods^utrltlve 
aubitancei  containing  nitrogen.  They  have 
been  termed  by  Lleblg  the  plajfie  dementi 
It/  nulrilisn.  —  Jfon-iiiirs(Feni«if  /omit  are 
■uch  aa  contain  no  nitrogen.  According  to 
Ueblg  their  f  uncUon  la  to  promote  the  pro- 


Hltrogan  Honoxlilg  (nCtrO-Jen  mon-oki"- 
IdX  n.    Same  as  Sitrovi  Oxidt. 

Nltroceaoug  (Di-tro]'en-ni),  a.  Fertalntng 
to  or  contllnlDg  nltregen. 

HitrO-glnoOM  (nl-trt'gia'kaa).  n.  Anor- 
ganic snbslSDce  produced  by  acting  on 
Dnely  powdered  cane^ugar  with  nltro«il- 
phnric  acid.  In  photogtspby  It  Is  added  In 
Tcry  nnill  qnantltlei  to  collodion,  with  the 
view  of  Increasing  the  denilty  ol  the  nega- 
tive and  rendering  the  film  lest  sensitive  to 

u.,  mtro-Klyegrln  {ni-tr«- 

(C,B,N,0,)     A  compound 

strong  uTtilc  snd  euiphnrlc  scldi  on  glyceT' 
Ine  at  low  temperaluro.  It  Is  a  light,  yel- 
low, oily  liquid,  ur  ip.  gr.  IS,  Is  a  most 
powerful  explosive  agent,  detonating  whan 
Itruck.  It  has  caused  Hverat  serious  acd- 
dents,  and  was  flnt  uied  in  botnbe  dro^Md 


irated  nitric  and  hydroehlocfs 


IB,  (Aen:  th.  (Mu;      w,  trig; 
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NOBLE 


adds,  used  for  effecting  the  solution  of 
many  Bubstances,  more  especially  of  the 
noble  metals.  Called  also  Nitro-tnuriatie 
Acid  and  Aqua-reqia. 

mtrolenm  (nl-trdli-um)L  Same  as  Nitro- 
alycerin,    S.  H.  Knight 

Nlcro-magnesite  (ni-trd-mag^nes-ItX  n.  A 
native  hyorated  nitrate  of  magnesia  found 
with  nitro-calcite,  which  it  resembles  in 
colour  and  other  characters.  See  Nitro- 
OALGITE.    Brande, 

Nitrometer  (nl-trom'et-6rX  n.  [Or.  nitron, 
nitre,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  quidity  or  value 
of  nitre. 

Nitro-murlatio  (nrtr6-mQ-ri.at''ik),  a.  The 
older  term  for  NUro-hydroehloric. 

Nltro-naphthalene  (ni-tr6-nap'tha-l§n),  n. 
A  derivative  from  naphthalene  produced  by 
nitric  acid.  There  are  three  of  these  nitro- 
naphthalenes,  arising  from  1,  2,  or  3  atoms 
of  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  a  corresi>ond- 
ing  quantity  of  nitryl. 

Nitro-Bulpnurlc  (ni'trO-sul-fa'^rik),  a.  Ap- 
plied to  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an 
acid  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  one  part 
of  nitre  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  said  to  be  a  useful  agent  for 
separating  the  silver  from  the  copper  of  old 
plated  goods. 

Nitrous  (ni'trus),  a.  In  ehem.  an  adjective 
used  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  oxygen 
compounds  of  nitrogen  to  express  a  com- 
pound which  contains  less  oxygen  than  an- 
other, to  the  name  of  which  the  adjective 
nitric  is  prefixed;  thus  we  have  nitrous 
oxide  (N^OX  nitric  oxide  (No Of);  nitrou«  acid 
(H  NOA  nitric  acid  (H  NOj),  Ac—HUrous 
aeii  (H  NO^X  an  acid  produced  by  decom- 
posing nitrites;  it  very  readily  becomes  oxi- 
dized to  nitric  wA^.—NUrou»  ether  (C|H( 
NOsX  a  derivative  of  alcohol  in  which  iiy- 
droxyl  (OH)  is  replaced  by  the  group  NOg. 
—Spirit  qf  nitrotts  ether,  used  in  medicine, 
is  a  mixture  of  nitrous  ether  with  about 
four  times  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit— 
Nitrous  oxide  goi  (NgOX  a  combination  of 
nitrogen  and  oxyf^en,  formerly  called  the 
dephtoffistieated  nitrous  gas.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
this  substance  is  gaseous;  it  has  a  sweet 
taste  and  a  faint  agreeable  odour.  When 
inhaled  it  produces  unconsciousness  and 
iusensibility  to  pain ;  hence  it  is  used  as  an 
anaesthetic  durins  short  surgical  operations. 
When  breathed  diluted  with  air  an  exhilar- 
ating or  intoxicating  effect  is  produced, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  experi- 
menter is  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  all 
kinds  of  silly  and  extravagant  acts ;  hence 
the  old  name  of  laughing-gas.  Called  also 
Nitrogen  Motioxide. 

Nltrmn  -  flammanB  (nrtmm-flam'anz),  n. 

5L.]    Nitrate  of  ammonium,  so  named  from 
ts  property  of  exploding  when  heated  to 
600*. 

Nitry  (hl'tri),  a.  Nitrous;  pertaining  to 
nitre;  producing  nitre. 
Nitryl  (ni'trilX  n.  (NO^)  Nitric  peroxide, 
a  monatomic  chlorous  radical  analogous  to 
chlorine,  bromine,  do.,  existing  in  nitric 
acid. 

Nltter  (^nit'drX  n.    An  insect  that  deposits 
nits  on  horsea 
Nlttily  t  (nit'i-liX  adv.    Lousily. 

He  was  a  man  nittUy  needy,  and  therefore  ad* 
renturous.  Sir  y.  Hayward. 

Nitty  (nit'iX  a.    FuU  of  nits;  abounding  ; 
with  nits,  or  the  ^gs  of  lice. 

Nlttyt  (nit'i).  a.  [L.  niiidus,  shining,  from 
niUo,  to  shine.]  Shining;  elegant;  spruce. 
'0  dapper,  rare,  complete,  sweet,  niitie 
vouth.     Marston 

Nival  t(ni'valX  a.  [L.  nivalis,  from  mx, 
nivis,  snow.  J  Abounding  with  snow ;  snowy. 
BaiUy. 

Niveous  (nrv6-usX  o-  [L.  niveus,  snowy, 
from  nix,  nivis,  snow.]  Snowy;  resembling 
snow ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  snow. 
'  A  pure  and  niveous  white.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
[Rare.] 

liivose (n§-vdzX  n.  (Ft.]  Snow-month,  the 
name  given  in  the  French  revolutionary 
calendar  to  a  winter  month,  beginning  De- 
cember 21  and  ending  January  19. 

Nlz.  Nizle  (niks,  niks'iX  n.  [See  Nick.]  In 
Teut  myth,  the  common  name  of  all  water- 
spirits,  good  and  bad.  The  Scotch  water- 
kelpie  is  a  wicked  nix. 

She  who  sits  by  haunted  well. 

Is  subject  to  the  nixie  t  speU.       Sir  W.  Sett. 

Nlsam  (ni-zamO.  n.  [Hind,  and  Ar.,  from 
Ar.  nazama,  to  arrange,  to  govern.]    In  the 


£ast  Indies,  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Hvder- 
abad  in  the  Deccan,  derived  from  N%zan^ 
id-mulk  (Begulator  of  the  stateX  a  name 
adopted  by  Azof  Jah  in  1719,  and  since  that 
time  adopted  by  his  successors. 

Nlsey.t  n.    Same  as  Nisey. 

No  (no),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  nd,  nd,  nay,  no,  from 
the  negative  particle  ne,  n-,  and  d,  ever; 
this  negative  particle  is  very  widely  roread; 
comp.  Icel.  ne,  Ooth.  ni,  0.6.  nx,  O.Slav. 
Bohem.  and  Rus.  ne.  Armor,  and  Oael.  na, 
L.  ne,  2Send.  na,  Skr.  na.  See  Nat.]  L  A 
word  of  denial  or  refusal,  expressing  a  neg- 
ative ;  the  negative  categorematic  particle, 
equivalent  to  nay,  and  opposed  to  yes  or 
yea,  the  affirmative  categorematic  paiticles. 
A  fine  distinction  formerly  existed  between 
no  and  nay.  which  has  now  disappeared : 
no  answered  questions  n^atively  framed ; 
as, 'Will  he  not  come?  No.'  Nay  answered 
those  not  including  a  negative;  as,  'Will  he 
come  ?  Nay.'  It  is  often  used  in  a  way  to 
strengthen  negation  or  refusal,  with  em- 

5 basis:  (a)  when  repeated;  as,  *No,  no, 
o  not  ask  me.'  (6)  When  it  follows  an- 
other negative.  'There  is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one.'  Bom.  iii  10.  (c)  When  it  fol- 
lows an  affirmative  proposition.  'To  whom 
we  gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an 
hour.'  OaL  ii  5.  (d)  When  it  reiterates  and 
introduces  an  ampliflcation  of  a  previous 
negation. 

The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

No,  nor  more  fearfuL  SMaJt. 
(e)  When  it  is  prefixed  to  a  negative  sen- 
tence. 

A'a,  not  the  bow  which  so  adorns  the  skies. 

So  glorious  is.  w  boasts  so  many  dyes.     IVeUUr. 

2.  Not:  in  this  sense  only  as  the  correlative 
of  whether  or  if,  and  now  usually  replaced 
by  not    Exod.  xvi.  4. 

To  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked  or  tto.     Shak. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  whether  he  iShakspere) 
had  any  religious  belief  or  no.  y.  R.  Green. 

No  (ndX  n.    L  A  denial;  the  word  of  denial. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest 
In  russet  yeas  and  honest  keisey  noet.      Shai. 

2.  A  negative  vote,  or  a  person  who  votes  in 
the  negative;  as,  the  noei  have  it. 
No  (ndXa.  [From  none,  O.  E.  non,  A.  Sax.  ndn, 
by  loss  of  n;  comp.  a  from  A.  Sax.  dn.  It 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  none  as  my 
and  thy  to  mine  and  thine.]  Not  any;  not 
one ;  none.  '  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other 
God.'    Ex.  xxxiv.  14. 


By  heaven !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to 

For  one  who  hath  m«  friend,  m0  brother  there. 

It  is  an  adjective  in  such  a  phrase  as  m#  wM*re  by 
considering  the  other  word  to  be  a  substanUve ;  but 
the  usual  mode  is  to  consider  both  words  as  an  ad- 
verbial phrase.  Smart. 

—No  end,  an  indefinitely  great  number  or 
quantity. 

I  have  heard  no  end  of  stories  about  that  fiUy. 

TroUofe. 

No  (ndX  adv.  [This  is  not  the  negative  no. 
but  an  abbreviation  of  the  old  instrumental 
case  of  no^ie.  See  No,  a.]  Not  in  any  de- 
gree ;  not  at  all ;  in  no  respect;  not;  as,  no 
longer;  no  shorter;  no  more;  no  less. 

No  sooner  met,  but  they  looked;  no  sooner  looked, 
but  they  loved;  no  sooner  loved,  but  thev  sighed;  no 
sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  another  the  rea- 
son. Shak. 

NoacMail(nd-&1d-anXa.  Relating  to  ^TooA, 

the  patriarch,  or  his  time. 
Noacbldn  (nd-ak'i-d^X*^.  pi  The  immediate 

families  or  tribes  descended  from  Noah,  or 

from  Shem.  Ham,  or  Japheth.    StormorUh. 
Nob(nobXn.    [From  A:7io6.]   L  The  head:  in 

burlesque. 

The  nob  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ached  iddoroer  under 
a  monk's  cowl  than  under  the  diadem.         Lamb. 

2.  In  gunnery,  the  plate  under  the  swing- 
bed  for  the  head  of  an  elevating  screw.  jS. 
H.  Knight— One  /or  his  nob,  (a)  a  blow  on 
the  head  delivered  in  a  pugilistic  fight 
[Slang.]  (b)  A  point  counted  in  the  game 
of  cribbage  for  holding  the  knave  of  trumps. 
Nob  (nobX  n.  [A  corruption  of  nobleman.] 
A  member  of  the  aristocracy;  a  swell 
[Slang.] 

Nature's  nobs  felt  with  nature's  nobi.  and  true 
greatness  of  soul  sympathized  with  true  greatness  of 
soul,  all  the  world  over.  Pickens. 

Nob  (nobX  ^    See  Knobstick. 

Nobblly  (nol/i-li),  adv.  In  a  nobby  manner; 

showily;  smsrtly.    [Slang] 
NobUe  (noblX  v.^    ^o  get  possession  of 

dishonestly;  to  steal 

The  old  chap  had  nobti^dxht  young  fallow's  nmncy. 


Nobbier  (noVl«rX  n.  l.  A  finishing  stroke: 
a  blow  on  the  nead.  [Slang.]— 2.  A  thlm- 
ble-rigser's  confederate.  [Slang.]— a  An 
Australian  name  for  a  dram  of  spirits. 

Nobby  (nob'iX  a.  [See  Noa]  Applied  to 
anything  having  an  aristocratic  appearance; 
showy;  elegant;  smart    [Slanff.l 

Noblle  offldnm  (nobl-le  of-flshl-um),  n. 
[L.]  In  Scotland,  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  questions  of  equity,  whereby  it 
interposes  to  modify  or  abate  the  rigour  of 
the  law,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  ^ve  aid 
where  no  remedy  could  be  had  in  a  court 
confined  to  strict  law. 

Nobiliary  (nd-bil'l-a-riX  n  [Fr.  no&tltaire. 
See  Noble.  ]   A  history  of  noble  families. 

Nobiliary  (n6-biri-arriX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  nobility;  as,  no6t/iary  roll;  nobiXir 
ary  element  of  parliament  FiUedtoard 
Hall 

Nobility t  (nd-bin-flX  v.  t  To  nobiUtate.  Hol- 
land. 

NobiUtate(nd-bU'i-t&tXv.t.  {L.n6bUito.  See 
NoBLB.]  To  make  noble;  to  ennoble;  to 
dignify;  to  exalt. 

Neither  will  I  (as  diverse  do)  Invent  strange 
things  of  this  noble  streame  [the  Medway]  therewith 
to  nobilitaU  and  make  it  more  honourable. 

Holinshed. 

Nobilitation  (n6-biri-t&"shonX  n.  The  act 
of  nobHitating  or  of  making  noble.  '  The 
perfection,  •nobilitatwn,  and  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men.'    Dr.  H.  More. 

NobiUty  (nd-bin-tiX  n.  [L.  nobUitas,  from 
nobilis.  See  Noble.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  noble;  nobleness;  dignity  of  mind; 
greatness;  grandeur;  that  elevation  of  soul 
which  comprehends  bravery,  generosity, 
magnanimity,  intrepidity,  and  contempt  of 
everything  that  dishonours  character. 

Though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility  at 
her  courage  prevailed  over  it.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge.         Shak. 

They  thought  it  great  their  sovereign  to  control. 
And  named  their  pride  nobility  of  soul. 

DrydtH. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  noble  birth  or  rank; 
that  distinction  of  rank  in  civil  society,  or 
that  eminence  or  dignity  whicli  a  man  de- 
rives from  antiquity  of  familv,  descent  from 
noble  ancestors,  or  from  title  conferred  by 
the  sovereign,  and  which  raises  him  above 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

When  I  took  up  Boccace  unawares,  I  fell  on  the 
same  argument  of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of 
blood  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigismunda. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  persons  collectively  who  are  of  noble 
rank;  those  who  enjoy  rank  above  com- 
moners; the  peerage;  as,  the  Englisli  nobility; 
l^'rench,  German,  Russian  nobility.  In  Great 
Britain,  nobility  is  extended  to  five  ranks, 
those  of  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and 
baron.  These  titles  can  only  be  confcftred 
bv  the  sovereign,  and  that  by  patent,  in 
virtue  of  whlcn  they  become  hereditary. 
Life  peerages  also  are  occasionally  con- 
ferred. Those  of  the  nobility  who  are  peen 
of  England,  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  a  hereditary  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  Scottish 
peen  select  sixteen  of  their  number  to  re- 
present their  order,  and  the  Irish  peers 
elect  twenty-eiffht  representatives  for  the 
same  purpose.  Memben  of  the  nobility  are 
free  from  arrest  or  imprisonment  in  civil 
matters.  For  felony,  treason,  or  misprision 
of  treason,  thev  can  only  be  tried  by  their 
peers,  when  the  noble  memben  of  the 
peerage  are  summoned,  and  the  accused  is 
acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  voice  of 
the  majority,  given  not  on  oath,  but  'on 
honour.'  A  peer,  however,  when  examined 
as  a  witness  in  civil  or  criminal  cases,  or  in 
parliament,  must  be  sworn. 

Noble  (nd'blX  a.  [Fr.  noble,  from  L  no- 
bilis, well-known,  famous,  high-bom,  noble. 
Nobilis  is  for  gnobilig,  from  root  of  gnoseo, 
nosco,  novi,  to  know,  seen  also  in  £.  know.) 
LHigh  in  excellence  or  worth:  (a)  applied 
to  persons  or  the  mind ;  great  or  lofty  in 
character,  or  in  the  nature  of  one's  achieve- 
ments; magnanimous;  above  everything 
mean,  degrading,  or  dishonourable;  as,  a 
noble  mind.    'Noblest  of  men.'    Shak. 

Statues,  with  vrinding  Ivv  crown'd,  belora^ 

To  nobler  poets  for  a  nobler  song.         Dryden. 

Qt)  Applied  to  things:  (1)  proceeding  from  or 
characteristic  or  indicative  of  greatness  of 
mind;  as,  noble  courage ;  noble  sentiments; 
nobis  thoughts.  'And  what  transcends 
them  alL  a  noble  action.'  Bogers.  (2)  Of 
the  best  kind;  choice. 

Yet  I  had  planted  thee  a  m^U*  vine.    Jer.  iL  as. 
See  ye  take  the  charger  too, 
A  noble  one.  Tennys^m. 


F&te,  fltr,  fat,  f)»ll;       mS,  met,  hftr;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  move;     tObe.  tub,  bull;     oU,  pound;       ii,  Sc  aljiine;      y,  Sc  fey. 


J)  itpHtflcmlly,  In  miatnU.  a 
->._  ■-■-•iBit  degree;  u.  no 
9;    noalt   lounnil 

ng  la  the  nobllUf ; 

ioiu  funllr:  dUUagnlihed  1 
I'onimuneii  bj  nDk  lod  title;  u,  m  noMi  t^-  ■ 
•oniige;  nvNiblith.— I.MiignUlecD(;Uitel)'; 
kplendld;  u,  tivtU  pu^de;  1  twbC«  ediilce. 
~  V<>M<  wtaK,  Udmi  wblchcui  be  Mpuvted 
IromoxreanbrheBtikloiw.nunelT,  Eold.  ■li- 
ver, plmtlnnm.  rhodium.  Iridium,  ounlum, 
iindm8n;ur7.  Pagt.— SoileparUiifOu  bud]/. 
ft  tume  given  bf  niu*  nuEomlili  to  the 
vital jurti,  as  the  heut.  liver,  lungi.  bnin, 
Ac.  SiinjrlUnA— SIM.  UoDounble,  V01II17, 
iliinillled,  aleviUd.  uilted.  ■abllme,  great, 
eminent.  Ulnttriaui,  lenowtied,  aUteli', 
■plendld,  magnlHcent,  grand,  magnaubnoua, 

lioU«t(nfi-|>l),e.t.    Toeniioble.  ■JfatUdbj 

KoUa  (061)1).  >L  1-  A  peiun  ot  nolc  above 
a  commoDcr;  ■  nobleloin  ;  a  peer,  ai  a 
duke,  marquli.  eul,  vlicaunt,  or  baron. 


moni^,    .-.      ,. 

gnndlj,  magnincentl;.  iplendldlr. 
HolKKtr  (naT>rHil),  n,  [Xo  and  6«ii/ 1  1.  No 
penon ;  no  one.  [It  it  dot  alwaye  printed 
ai  a  ilogle  word,  but  tormsrlr  (u  iD  old 
edition!  o[  Shakipere)  It  had  a  byphen  or 

Qolmportant,  InalgniScanC,  or  contemptible 


(nob'iUkl.n.    Same «■  ffiiDiiliit. 

Koe«k«  (naUikXn.  [Corruption  from  Indian 
noutit,  nieaL]  A  North  American  Indian 
dl^  made  by  mixing  pounded  parched  maize 
with  water  lo  ai  to  (onn  a  lort  or  paata. 

Mocsnt  (nO'eentX  c  (I.  notini,  (rom  no- 
He.  to  hurl )  J.  Hurtful;  mlachlevouii  In- 
jurious; doing  hurt;  ai.  noetiit  qualltlei. 
Votti.-t  Guilly;  crlmlnaL 


irocantt  (nO'ientLn.  One  who  la  crimi- 
nal. '  No  lUKtnt  li  abaolved  by  the  verdict 
olhlmaelf    SirT.Bntmu. 

Nocantly  (nO-ieamX  aHv.  In  a  nocenl 
maoDeri  bortluU]';  Injurioualy.    (Kan] 

HoOht(nDCht),n.     Nothing.     [Sootch] 

Hodwt  (n*'>!v)i  a.  [L.  iisetnu,  irom  ihxw, 
to  hurt)    Hurtfol;  lularkiiu. 


[Odti^kX  n.     I 

the  notch  oF  an 

by  the  nock.'    Chapnian. 
itandn.     "—'-1---      -  ■■ 
(na,  the  fonn 


<l  tbe  1^' 


at  tbe  lanw  period. 
ITobl*  (nybO.  n.     The  popnli 
BritlBh  Hah,  A  leidtpluinu  >un 
alio  Amud  AiOluad,  Lyrit, 
IHtuk,  Pogfft. 


t  (atpaUca   irUaba) 
).  n.    .One  ol  the  no- 


nablB-mlndad  (ni/bl-mlnd-ed),  a 
leaaed  ot  a  noble  mlod;  magna 
•Thnnoblt-mindidTiihoi.'    Shak. 

IIOblWl«U(iiAnjl-Dei),  n.  The  aUte 
Uty  ot  being  noble;  (a)  greatnen  0 


Mo<ied't  (nolitX  a.     NotcSe.1. 

NoetMllnilatlon  (noktam'bfl-li'ahon).  b. 
|L  noz.  naclU,  night,  and  ambvlo.  to  walk.] 
A  riling  from  bed  and  walking  in  aleepi  aom- 
nambuTlam;  ileep-walklng. 

HoetambuUim^aok-tini^a-UitnXn.  sune 


NOOtftlDbi^O  (nok-tam'bQ-lA).  n. 
tambullat;  1  -' """- 


nanlinltj;  elevation otmlnd;  DoblUiy. 

m  mUncUon   by  birth: 
(rom  iDobloance^"   " 

<c)  SlatellDeu;  gnuidenr;  nrngnlfleence. 

"     .    [yr.  rublfiK,  from 


Koctamtmlanl  (nok-tam'ba-lon 


LLw 


iftromufwbilit, . 

aona  ot  noble  nak  coUectlnly. 

i.  Noblensia;  noblUtj;  elevation  of  mind; 
gftabicaa;  uoble  birth  or  condltloh.  CAdu- 
cur;  SptHttr.  [Obaolete  or  only  poeticaL  ] 
HoblawoniMl  (naa>l-VB-man}.  n.    A  female 


Hoblart  iaimax  n.  1.  Nobility  or  body  of 
Doblea.  Otatuer-i.  Nobleuoa  CSauter. 
Mobly  (naOill),  ode.    In  a  noble  manner:  (a) 


HoctUaraiul 

nodL.,  night.  L 
nlghL    Baflty. 


HaUrr.    [Bare.) 

I  {nok-tirsr-uaj.  a.     [L.  noi, 

and/nt>,  tobt£g.l    Uringlns 


,  .  ,..   .  family  otii. 

leutiiuioua  cheiroptersOiataVirhlch  are  dea- 
Utute  ol  Haul  appendagaa  Ihey  have  long 
narrow  whigi.  a  abort  thiok  tall,  and  two 
JolDta  In  the  tore-llnser,  and  are  almoit  ei- 
dualrelyoovflned  to  tropical  countries.  Tlie 
typical  gmoi  ii  NoetQIo,  The  uoctlUos  of 
South  America  are  named  buJI-diM  iati.  on 
account  of  their  plain  short  muule.  In  the 
Indiu  geon*  Dyai^uithe  hinder  thumb  la 
placed  at  a  diatance  from  the 
toea,  and  IB  capable  of  ' 


which 


thla  group  1 


NooUlnca  6>Dk-u-ia'ka>.  > 

sf  anlmala  sometlmei  referred  to  Acalephn, 
l>ut  better  pUcsd  among  the  Intnaorla  or 


Sltai.  (»)  Of  noble  extraction ;  deacendei 
Iroraa  family  ot  rank:  as.  ncMybom  or  dt 
scsnded,    (e)  Splendidly:  magniOcently;  ai 


£h,  flc.  locA;      g,  go; 


ol  anlmala  sometlmei  referred  to  Acalephn, 
but  better  pUc   "  ..    -  -       <■ 

the  Khiiopoda.  1 
which,  In  ii»  and  appearance,  much  n 
aemble  a  grain  ot  boiled  sago,  or  a  litll 
granule  ol  Jelly,  with  a  long  stalk.    Thei 

the  Inmlnoalty  which  appcan  at  the  Biirfac 
ol  the  sea  during  the  night  la  chiefly  due  t 


thenight.    •  ti  jrlads  of  fuclilucoM  Neielda 
Oiat  inhabit  the  ocean.'    Ptiamat. 
BocUTMUlt  (Dok-tlVa-gantJ.  a.    [L  not, 
noctil.  night,  and  vagor,  to  wander.]    Wan- 
dering In  the  night;  ai,  a  aectivoBanl  mt- 

H[>ctlTacatiOn(nok'tl-vt-gk"ibDn).n.   The 
act  ot  runbllng  or  wandering  In  the  night. 


Hootocraph  (uok'to-graf),  n.  [L.  lutt.  nscli^ 
night.  aniTlir-  ompAfl.  to  write.]  1.  A  writ- 
ing frame  for  the  blind.— 2-  An  Inatrument 
or  reglater  which  record)  thepreaence  of 
watchmen  on  their  beata  £.  H.  Knight 
floeiatxr  (nok-tO-a-rt),  n.  [From  I-  nos, 
niKsIij.  night,  ]    An  account  of  what  paaaei 


(nok-tQI-di,  nok-tO- 
noeta,  by  night]  An 
Itumal  leplifopteroua 

with  the  Clonean  ho- 


Nootnifba, 

i'nd),  rk  pL    irrom 
eitcnilvelamltyof 

Hoetnla  (nok'tai),  «.  [Ft.  nochile,  from 
L  no,  iMcti't.  night.]  Tht  ViiptTtUio  noe- 
Eula.  the  largest  BritlahapecleB  of  bat.  being 
nearly  3  Inches  long  without  the  tail,  which 
la  lully  It  Inch.  It  la  found  chlellv  In  the 
aouth  or  Englnnd.  and  ii  aeen  on  the  wing 
only  durioga  ahort  part  ol  the  year,  retiring 
early  in  autumn  to  hollow  tree^  cavea,  or 
under  the  eavea  of  buildings,  where  manj 
an  lomeUmea  found  together. 

NOCtnm  (nok'tira),  n.  (L.  no<(uniiij,  by 
night]    An  office  of  devotion  or  rellgioaa 

He  Church  at  midnight.    It  now  fonna  part 


doplei-oiis  Inaecti  wl 
chiefly  during  the  11 


raptorial  blrdi,  including  bi 
theStrigldaaorowls- 
Moctninal  ( nok-tec^l),  a. 


aoclu.  night.) 
athenlSit; 


>r  occurring 


iJ^frMiI  bumi,  thii  cmuEle  ihe  itf-  Dryiltm. 
Spcolflcally— 2.  In  laiA.  active  by  night;  as, 
isclumallepldoptem.— Nncluriuil  arc,  the 
-c  deecribed  by  any  of  the  celestial  bodies 
irlng  the  night— Acetumaljlowri.  thoae 

ffptdofiferd. 

n  Instrument 
._..  ..lealUlndeot 

the  latitude. 
NoCtunULlly  (nok-l^nal-l),  adv.    By  night; 

nightly. 
lIOCtMiial-d«lit(nok-Mi'nal-sIt).n.    Sec 


.1     Nod. 
llsk  be  a 


Noctnnie  tnok'iim). 

itig,  a  night-piece;  i 

some  of  the  ubaracteriitli 

light- £  In  tntuie,  see  NOTTURHO. 
KomunMlt  t  (nok-O  meatl,  H.    (L  n( 

Cum,  from  nocso,  to  hurl]    Harm ; 

Hocuona  (ookll-nsj,  a.  [I.  non 
ou>;  huHfuL     ■Though  the  I 

KOCUOlilly  (nok'fi-us-ll),  nde.  I 
u.onne>Thurtfully;  Injuriously 

Hod  (nod),  v.  i.  pret  s  pp.  noddi 
ding.  rAlliedtoO.H.6.  Hueloi 
ahnke ;  I)sn.  nodtr.  getturea ;  1 


Incllnethe  head  wlthaqulck  motion., 
forward  or  sldewlie:  as.  persons  ti 
■leep.  Hence— X.  Fig.  to  be  guilty  ol 
sights  through  carelennesa. 


1.  The  semi-nuld  |    u  In 


ske  a  slight  inc: 


>.  irig;    wh.  wAlg;    ih.  azure.— See  KBI. 
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beckoning.    '  If  Cffisar  carelessly  but  nod  on 
him.'  Shak. 

A^A/tohim,  elTes,aiiddohlincourtesie«.    ShaJi. 

4.  To  bend  or  incline  the  top  with  a  qniclc 
motion;  as,  noddina  plumes.  'Trees  that 
nod  unto  the  world.  Shak.  *Thio  nodding 
Terdoreof  itsbrow.'  Thornton. 
Nod  (nodX  v.t.  1.  To  incline  or  bend,  as  the 
head  or  top.— 2.  To  signify  by  a  nod;  as,  to 
nod  approbation.— 8.  To  beckon  by  a  nod. 

Cleopatra 
Hath  ncd<Ud  him  to  her.  Shak. 

Nod  (nodX  n.    A  qnick  downward  or  for> 

ward  motion  of  the  head,  as  a  sign  of  assent* 

approbation,  familiar  salutation,  from  a 

sense  of  drowsiness,  or  given  as  a  signal, 

conunand,  ^kc   'Every  drowsy  nod.*  Locke. 

Nations  obey  my  word,  and  wait  my  nttt.    Prior. 

A  look  or  a  nod  only  ought  to  correct  them  when 
they  do  amiss.  Lockt. 

2.  A  quick  forward  or  downward  inclination 
of  the  upper  part  or  top  of  anytiiing. 

Like  a  drunken  saUor  on  a  mast. 

Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down.     Shak. 

Nodal  (nOd'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  node 
or  to  nodes;  nodated.— J^ToefM  point»^  in 
ooaiatiet.  those  points  in  the  length  of  a 
string  extended  between  two  fixed  ob- 
jects, or  in  a  column  of  air  at  one  or  at 
each  extremity,  which,  when  the  string  or 
column  is  put  in  a  state  of  vibration,  are 
found  to  remain  at  veiL— Nodal  linet  are 
corresponding  lines  which  exist  on  the  sur- 
face of  an  elastic  body,  usually  a  plate  or 
membrane,  whose  parts  are  in  a  state  of 
vibration. 

Nodated  (  ndd '  it-ed  ),  a.  [L.  nodatut,  from 
nodiM.  aknot]  Knoitod.— Nodated  kyper- 
beta,  in  geom.  a  certain  curve  having  two 
branches  intersecting  each  other. 

Nodation  (n6-d»'shon).  n.  [L.  nodatio,  from 
nocfo,  to  tie.]  The  act  of  making  a  knot; 
state  of  being  knotted.    [Rare.] 

Noddent  (nod'en),  a.  Bent;  inclined.  Thorn- 
ton. 

Nodder  (nod'^r).  n.  One  who  nods;  a  drowsy 
person.  'A  set  of  noddert,  winkers,  and 
whisperers.'  Pope.  *  Thone  drowsy  noddert 
over  the  letter  of  the  Scripture.  Dr.  H. 
More. 

Noddlxur  (nod'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Having 
a  droopmg  position;  hending  with  a  quick 
motion;  as,  tk nodding  plume.— 2.  Pertain- 
ing to  nods  of  recognition;  carried  on  by 
nods  of  recognition;  as,  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  a  person. 

Noddlni^  (nod'ing-liX  adv.  In  a  nodding 
manner;  with  a  nod  or  nods. 

Noddle  (nod'l),  n.  [Perhaps  a  dinL  form 
from  nod,  the  verb,  as  being  that  which 
nods :  or  a  dinL  corresponding  to  D.  knod, 
knodde,  a  knob,  a  knot;  Dan.  kiiude,  a  knot, 
a  lump;  and  so  perhaps  connected  with  L. 
nodut  {gnodut\  a  knot]  1.  The  head:  used 
ludicrously. 

Come,  master,  I  have  a  project  in  my  noddU. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  t  The  back  part  of  the  head  or  neck;  the 
cerebellum. 

Of  that  which  ordelneth  dooe  procede — Imai^nadon 
In  the  forhcde.  Reason  in  the  braine.  Remembrance 
in  the  uodtL  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

For  occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verse)  tumeth 
a  bald  noddU,  after  she  hath  presented  her  locks  in 
front  and  no  hold  taken.  Bacon. 

Noddle  (nodax  V  <  [Freq.  and  dim.  form 
of  nod.\    To  make  light  and  fkvquent  noda 

She  HoddUd  her  head,  was  saucr,  and  said  rude 
thinffs  to  one's  face.  Rev,  R.  Graves. 

Noddy  (nod'iX  n.  [Probably  from  nod,  and 
equivalent  to  one  that  nods  or  is  sleepy, 
sleepy-head,  stupid;  comp.  noodle.]  1.  A 
simpleton;  a  fooL— 2.  A  bird  of  the  genua 
An5us.  the  A.  ttolida,  so  called  from  its 
being  easily  taken.  See  An»us.  — S.  f  A  game 
at  card^.  supposed  to  be  cribbage.  -  4.  A  sort 
of  hack  vehicle. 

Node  (u6d).  n.  [L.  nodut  (for  gnodut),  a 
knot;  cog.  knot.  See  Noddle.)  l.  A  knot, 
or  what  resembles  one;  a  knob;  a  protu- 
berance. Hence— 2.  In  med.  (o)  a  swell- 
ing  of  the  periosteum,  tendons,  or  bones. 
(b)  A  hard  concretion  or  incrustation  which 
forms  around  Joints  affected  with  gout 
or  rheumatism.  —8.  In  attron.  one  of  the 
points  in  which  two  great  circles  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  such  as  the  ecliptic  and 
equator,  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  the 
ecliptic,  intersect  each  other;  and  also  one 
of  the  poinu  in  which  the  orbit  of  a  satellite 
intersects  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  its  prim- 
ary. The  node  at  which  a  heavenly  body 
passes  or  appears  to  pass  to  the  north  of 


a  a.  Nodes. 


the  plane  of  the  orbit  or  great  circle  with 
which  its  own  orbit  or  apparent  orbit  is 
compared  is  called  the  ateending  node,  or 
Dragon's  head ;  that  where  it  descends  to 
the  south  is  called  the  detcending  node,  or 
Dragon's  tail.  At  the  vernal  equinox  the  sun 
is  in  its  ascending  node,  at  the  autumnal 
equinox  in  its  descending  node.  The  straight 
line  Joining  the  nodes  u  called  the  line  of 
the  nodet. —Lunar  nodet,  the  points  at  which 
the  orbit  of  the  moon  cuts  the  ecliptic— 
4w  In  poetry,  the  knot,  in- 
trigue, or  plot  of  a  piece. 
Reet.—5.  In  diallir^,  a  iMint 
or  hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a 
dial,  by  the  shadow  or  light 
of  which,  either  the  hour  of 
the  day  in  dials  without  fur- 
niture, or  the  parallels  of  the 
sun's    declination   and    his 

Slace  in  the  ecliptic,  Ac,  in 
ials    with    furniture,    are 

shown.— 6.  In  geom,  a  small 

oval  figure  made  by  the  in- 
tersection of  one  branch  of 

a  curve  with  another.— 7.  In 

bot   the   part  of    a    stem 

from  which  a  normal  leaf- 

bud  arises.— 8.  In  aeomliet, 

same  as  Nodal  Point  or  Nodal 

Line.    See  Nodal. 
Nodical  (nod'ikalX  a.     Relating  to  the 

nodes;  applied  to  a  revolution  from  a  node 

back  to  the  same  node  again;  as,  the  nodical 

revolutions  of  the  moon. 
Nodoaarla  (n6-d6-s&'ri-a),  n.    [L.  nodotut, 

knotty.  1    A  genus  of  f oraminif  ers,  in  which 

the  buds  or  cells  are  thrown  out  from  the 

J>rimitive  roherule  in  linear  series  so  as  to 
orm  a  shell  fcomposed  of  numerous  cham- 
bers arranged  in  a  straight  line.  They  occur 
fossil  in  chalk,  tertiary,  and  recent  forma- 
tions. 

NodOM(nd-d6s\  a.  [L.  nodotut,  from  nodut, 
knot]  Knotted;  having  knots  or  swelling 
Joints:  often  used  in  botany. 

Nodosity  (nd-dos'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  nodose  or  knotty ;  knottt- 
ness.  —2.  In  a  concrete  sense,  a  knotty 
swelling  or  protuberance ;  a  knot 

No.  no :  it  is  not  a  good  imitation  of  Johnson ;  it 
has  all  his  pomp,  without  bis  force ;  it  has  all  the 
nodosi/ies  ot  the  oak,  without  its  strength ;  it  has  all 
the  contortions  of  the  sibyl,  without  the  inspiration. 

Snrke. 

Nodoeouttt  Nodonst  (n6-dd'su8,  nd'dus), 
a.    Knotty ;  full  of  knots. 

Nodular  (nod'd-ldrX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in 
the  form  of  a  nodule  or  knot— Nodular  iron 
ore.    Same  as  Eagle-tUme. 

Nodule  (nod'Ql).  n.  [L.  nodulut,  a  dim. 
from  nodtM,  a  knot  1  A  little  knot  or 
lump ;  specifically,  (a)  in  bot  a  small  woody 
body  found  in  the  bark  of  the  beech  and 
some  other  trees,  and  formed  of  concentric 
layers  of  wood  arranged  round  a  central 
nucleus.  (6)  In  geol.  a  rounded  irregular- 
shaped  mineral  mass.  Various  mineral  sub- 
stances ai^  foimd  of  this  shape,  as  flints, 
ironstone,  and  calcareous  and  axgiUaceous 
nodules.  The  nucleus  of  all  these  is  gener- 
ally some  oiganized  substance,  as  a  piece  of 
sponge,  a  shell,  a  leaf,  a  fish,  or  the  excre- 
ment of  fishes  or  other  animals,  but  some- 
times an  inorganic  fragment  serves  as  the 
centre. 

Noduled  (nod'aid),  a.  Having  litUe  knots 
or  lumps.  'The  noduled  flint'  Dr.  £. 
Darwin. 

Nodulose,  Nodulous  (nodH-lds.  nod'-fi-lus). 
a.  Having  little  knots ;  knotty ;  in  bot  ap- 
plied specifically  to  roots  having  knots  at 
r^ular  intervals ;  necklace-shaped. 

Noeggeratbia  (neg-er-&'ti-a),  n.  [After  Dr. 
Noeggerath,  ]  A  genus  of  leaves,  appar- 
ently of  pahns,  occurring  in  the  cart>on- 
iferous  and  Permian  systems. 

Noel  t  (nd'en.  n.    Same  as  NoteeL 

Noematic,  Noematical  (nd-e-mat'ik,  n5- 
6-mat'ik-alX  a.  [See  Noemics.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  understanding;  mental;  in- 
tellectual. '  No  active  noematical  idea  in- 
wwrdly  exerted  from  the  mind  itself  Cud- 
worth. 

NoemiOS  (nd-d'miksX  n.  [Or.  nofnta,  the 
understanding,  from  noes,  to  perceive,  to 
understand,  to  know.]  The  science  of  the 
understanding;  intellectual  science.  [Rare.] 

Noetian  (nd-6'shi-anX  n.  A  follower  of 
Noetut,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  and 
was  condenmed  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
for  denying  the  distinct  personality  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gliost 

NoetiO,  Noetical  (nd-etMk,  n6-etak-al).  a. 
(Or.  noitikot,  from  nout,  the  mind.]   Relat- 


ing to,  performed  by,  or  originating  in  the 
intellect- 

I  would  employ  the  word  NMffr  to  express  an  tiiote 
cognitioas  which  originate  in  the  mind  itselC 

Sir  IV.  HamiiioH. 

Nof(nogX«i.  [Abbrev.  of  no^yiTk]  1.  A  little 
pot;  a  muff ;  a  noeiln.— 2.  A  kind  of  strong 
ale.  'Wslpole  u3d  a  quart  of  nog  on't' 
9wiSt 

Nog  (nog),  n.  [Same  word  as  Dan.  knag, 
knaae,  a  wooden  peg,  the  cog  of  a  wheel; 
D.  kfwg,  a  yard-arm.]  1.  A  wooden  pin; 
in  thip-carp.  especiaUv,  a  tree-nail  driven 
through  the  heel  of  each  shore  that  supports 
the  ship  on  the  slip.— 2.  A  brick-shaped  piece 
of  wood  inserted  in  an  internal  wall;  a 
timber-brick.— 8.  A  square  piece  of  wood 
used  to  prop  up  the  roof  of  a  mine. 

Nog  (nogX  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  nogged;  ppr. 
noggvng.  1.  In  thip-carv.  to  secure  by  a 
nog  or  tree-nalL— 2.  To  (HI  with  brickwork. 
See  NoooiNQ. 

Noggen  t  (nog'en),  a.  Made  of  hemp ;  hence, 
hi^;  rough;  coarse. 

NOf^gln  (nogMn),  n.  [Ir.  noigin,  OaeL 
noigean,  a  nogdn.]  1.  A  small  mug  or 
wooden  cup:  often  contracted  into  Nog^-- 
2.  A  measure  equivalent  to  a  gilL— 3.  The 
contents  of  such  a  vessel. 

Nogglng  (nog'ingX  n.  l.  In  arck.  a  spedes 
of  bricKWoiic  carried  up  in  panels  between 
quarters.— 2.  In  thip-^arp.  the  act  of  secur- 
ing the  heels  of  the  shores  with  tree-nails. 
See  IfoQ.—Noggingpiecet,  horizontal  pieces 
of  timber  fitting  In  between  the  quarters 
in  brick  nogging  and  nailed  to  them  for 
strengthening  the  brickwork. 

Nohow  (ndliouX  adv.  Out  of  one's  ordinary 
way ;  out  of  sorts.    [Slang.] 

Then  struck  with  the  j^culiar  expression  of  the 
young  man's  face,  she  added,  *  Ain't  Mr.  B.  so  well 
this  morning  f  you  look  all  nohon;.'  Dickens. 

N0ie,t  v.t  [See  Aknot.  ]  To  hurt;  to 
trouDle ;  to  annoy.    Chaucer. 

Noie,tn.    Hurt;  trouble.    Chaucer. 

Noils(noilzXn.f>^  In  toooI-comMn^,  the  short 
pieces  and  know  of  wool  taken  from  the  long 
staple  in  the  process  of  combing.  They  are 
used  for  making  inferior  yams  and  for  felt- 
ine  purposes. 

Nomtt  (nointX  v.t  Same  as  Anoini. 
Chapman. 

Noise  (noizX  n.  [Fr.  noite,  strife,  quarrel, 
noise,  probably  through  a  form  noxia,  from 
L.  nooM,  injury,  hurt,  from  root  of  noceo,  to 
hurt]  1.  A  sotmd  of  any  kind  or  proceeding 
from  any  cause,  as  the  sound  made  by  the 
oigans  of  speech,  by  the  wings  of  an  insect, 
the  rushing  of  the  wind  or  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  of  cannon  or  thunder,  a  low  sound, 
a  high  sound,  dc;  more  especially  a  non- 
musical  sound,  and  often  a  din,  a  confused 
mixture  of  sounds.  Tennyson,  for  Instance, 
has  'the  noite  of  battle,' '  noitet  of  the  nor- 
thern sea,'  'the  milldam  running  down  with 
noite,'  *a  noite  of  hymns,'  *  noite  of  songs,' 
*  a  noite  of  rooks,'  'a  noite  of  falling  showers,' 
'some  doubtful  noite  of  creaking  doors.'— 
2.  Outcry;  clamour;  loud,  importunate,  or 
continued  talk;  as,  to  make  a  great  noite 
about  trifles.— 3.  Frequent  talk;  much  pub- 
lic conversation  or  discussion;  stir. 

Socrates  lired  in  Athens  during  the  Ktcat  plague 
which  has  noade  so  much  noise  in  all  ages,  and  never 
caught  the  least  infection.  Spectator. 

4. t  Report;  rumour.  Shak.—b.^  Music;  a 
concert  'Ood  is  gone  up  with  a  merry 
noite.'    Com.  Prayer,  Ps.  xlvii  6. 

Divinely  warbled  voice. 

Answering  the  stringed  noise.         Milton. 

6.  t  A  set  or  compsny  of  musicians ;  a  band. 

And  see  if  thou  canst  find  Sneak's  noise;  mistress 
Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  music.        SkaA. 

The  king  has  his  noise  of  gypsies  as  well  as  of 
bearwards  and  other  minstrels.  B.  yousoii. 

Stn.  Cry,  outcry,  clamour,  din,  clatter, 
timiult,  uproar. 

Noise  (noizX  v-^  pret.  &  pp.  noited;  ppr. 
noiting.    To  soimd  loud. 

Other  harm 
Those  terrors,  which  thou  speak'st  of.  did  me  none ; 
I  never  felt  they  could,  though  noiswff  loud.  AtUton. 

Noise  (noizX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  noited;  ppr. 
noiting.  1.  To  spread  by  rumour  or  report; 
to  report 

It  b  noitfd  he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure.     Shak. 
AQ  these  sayings  were  noised  abroad.     Luke  i.  65. 

2.  t  To  disturb  with  noise.  Dryden.  —3.  t  To 
plav  on  a  musical  instrument ;  to  accompany 
with  music.    Naret. 

Noiseftllt  (noiz'fqlX  a.  Loud;  clamorous; 
making  much  noiie  or  talk.  '  Noi$e/ul 
valour.'    Dryden. 


F&te,  Tir,  fat.  f«ll:       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  more:       t&be.  tub,  buU;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     S,  Sc.  iey. 


HOUIMATIE 


(noli'lnV  o-  Umklw  no  m 
lent,  "ne  liuuidlbla  uid 
of  time.'     Slat.     -Bo  no 

(Dolim-tl),  ad%     In  k 


Hnln 


(nwi-iat),  n.     A  TUiatr  ol  toh 

uUed  after  LodIi  Ncimai  ol  Fruce. 

Um  -liSciw.  KiKiikr. 

ITollUy  (noli'l-Ii),  adv.  Id  ■  xk/Xj  muuter ; 
nlthnolM:  wlto  DuUdns  ■  Dolw. 
WllllliliHI  Qiolil-n«\  H.  The  lUla  of  being 
— ■— ;  loadnew  of  loniid;  elunoroofiMW. 
DM  (nol'nmX  a.  Inom  obeoL  neya, 
Doftnce,  touinojr,  ibortened  trom  mtHiw, 


3.  OSenilve  to  the  nnell  or  other  Hiiwa 
dliguatJBE ;  fetid.    '  Foul  bnUli  li  noitome. 


MolKliiUlr  (ool'iiun-in,  Ol 
jDiuitieT:  with  a  letldite 


DOIlnluneU^nfleD- 


fiinfiiia. 


-1  Full  of  nolM.     '01e»e 

!ii-i>f?il-a).T>.sl.    [Froml. 
ill,  fram  the  ihipe  ol  their 


X  pl» 


:,  with  proeli 


lrolde.t  TotStWtidM.  Wonldnot.  C 
Hola  t  (nai).  n.  The  bead ;  the  uolL 
■oU-ma-UnsarB  [na*Il-me-tui'Wr-i 
"     • — ■!    L  Aplmlofthoi 


XE 


Impetleiu.   CiJIedj 

rows.)  /■ '-- 

whlchlii  .    .  .... 

b«r.— 1.  iDnud  in  nicer  or  cancer.  B  ipecEi 

of  herpei. 
NaUtKm  (DO-U'ihonl  n.    rL  ns/i 

iKeala.lwUlaotl   irnwUlingnea 

to  Hfilian.    Jtr.  Tavter.    [Rare. 
Molll  (DoIX  n.    (A.  Su  Anal,  t. , 

O.H.O.  Ansi,  the  top.thebud-j    Tlie 


that  II 
appoHd 

inof,  enoO,  top: 


Holla  proMquI  (ool't  proa'e-kwi).  [1^,  to 
bennvniingloprrwcnta.)  Intsu,  aterm 
nled  where  a  plalnUrt  In  an;  action  will  not 
proeoed  any  turtlier. 


residence  according  to  the  itale  of  the  pai-  : 

ton.    Written  aonietluiea  JTomoda.  ' 

Homad  (nCnudJ.o.  Subelitiiui  bj  the  tend-  : 

Ing  of  cattle,  and  mnderlng  for  the  lake  of 

paatons*.    Ste  I<aMAl>ia 
nomadk  (nfma^lal,  h.     A  genua  of  bee 

ol  the  group  Cocolliue,  the  female  cuokoi 


life;  to  wander  wicb'flocki  and  herd!  for 
the  lakeofflndingputnrace;  lonbiiatbjr 
the  graalng  ol  hudi  on  herbage  ol  natural 

The  Vonln  it<-wW<ir  cUiIt  abDul  Ihc  riven 
Intab.  Objr.  tUnia.  ud  Ve^^  r««*i. 

ironunei'  (nVnian-iI),  n.  [Fr.  nomoncd, 
abbrey,  froip  onimianci*.  Bee  ONoMAsey  ] 
The  art  or  practice  of  dlTinlns  the  deaUnj' 
ol  penou  hf  the  iBtlen  which  fonn  their 
oaniea.    Joh^Mon- 

Ko-lllui't-lMld  (nS' mam-land).     A  tract 

nired  or  eitabllihed  claim :  a  redon  whl^ 


nomtnih  (Bom'irtX  1.  [Or.  tuimu,  a  dta- 
tilct,  a  nome,  and  arcU,  to  rale.)  Tbt 
governor  or  chlel  muglstratt  of  a  nome  oi 
province,  aa  in  modem  Gi 

HOBULTOlir  (nom'Uk-1),  n 
or  praiJoca  uadtr  a  ooma 
Greece:  the  Jurlidlctlon  oi  •  i»iui>»;r>. 

MomblM(nom'blj).Ti  [SeeSuKBLiiJ  The 
eatable  portion  ol  the  entralli  of  a  deer;  the 


h,  H  in  madeiD 


CAai. 


\tr.,  the  navel,  for  I'dfii- 
oril,  ambril,  being  from 


tb  to  contend.1  In  eri^. 
plea  bjr  the  panel,  eignlvalent  for  aii  poi- 
poaei  ol  prowcntlon  to  that  of '  nlltr- 
HolV  HOWt  {pAlL  nout).  n.  [Icel.  nant.  a 
mat.  an  ox.  The  I  doM  not  properlir  boloag 
tothe  word.  See  NElT.l  Oien;  neat;  cattle, 
ai  oppotsd  to  honei.     [Scotch.] 


Horn  (nob),').  (Fr.I  Name.—A'on  de  m 
(lit,  war-Damel  a  AcUtloiti  name  atx 
ht  ■  time.— JVom  ile  alinw  (HI  peo-u 
a  dgnainre  aiamned  oj  an  author. 

Mania  (itb'nuX  "■    (Or.nomr- ' 

mAi.  a  apedea  of  aphaeelna  c. 

ralljr  In  ehlldren;  mteri^anker, 

Homird  (nffmad).  n.  [Or.  namat,  naataaot. 
lMngonpaitnrBge.fnHnn«ii>4,todlltr1bnl« 
ordl*lde,tole«d.topaMnre,]  Oneofarace 
or  tribe  ot  people  whoaa  chief  occnpiUon 
ooiuiMs  In  feeding  their  Oocki.  and  whn 
hare  oo  Dxed  place  of  abode,  ihllting  their  , 

oh,  dtaln:      £h,  8c  lod:      g.  go;     ].  fob; 


cheon.  Itlaalaocalled the 
SamliKim,  and  li  the 
neit  below  the/ene-iMtal. 
I(ima_(nton),_  n.    (Or.  noim 

._.jr  poilUcal  cUvlilon 

lallr  ot  modem  Oreeca  and  

rpt— £.  In  ant  Ontt  muiie,  anr  melody 


Oauar. 

(nymcD).  n.    [LI    Aname^oneot 

te  namei  generally  given  to  an  an. 

It  dlitingui  Jied  the  geni  or 

,tln<n3-men'lla.t1vX(l.   Peltahi- 

"{nVmm^l-trXn.   [L.,fram 


NomBDoIatiml  (nfi^en-klt.tbr-a1>,  a.  Per- 

.(nfl'men-m.tOrXn.    (L.*  no- 
Bee  Ndubhcluor.  ]     1.1  A 


E.I  A  gloaaarj,  vocabulair.  or  dictionary. — 
S.  A  irMcai  of  namet ;  the  aviteniaUc  nam- 
ing 01  tblngt;  the  aamei  of  Uiingi  In  any 
art  or  adence.  or  the  whole  vocabalory  CH 
uaniei  ot  tecbnlcal  tenni  which  are  appco- 
prfatsd  to  any  particular  branch  of  Klence; 
ai.  the  (lOiiHnelanui  of  botanr  or  of  chem- 
I  dUUngnlabed  from  lermincbau  It 
.-.1 <__i_ji_.j..^  Q,{;;jj^ 


pplledtothen 


or  Individual  (h 


KamftiUiUt1irl*t(na'men-kll-(flr-iit),n.  One 

Homlol  (nB'mlal),  n.     [Prom  I.  iiotium,  a 

Somlo  {nomTl),  n.    JOr.  notnoi,  cuitom.] 

(pelllDg,  wblch  DOnteyi  no  tntbuatioa  of 
thereeolvedpronnnelaUonof  any  word-  gee 

Mimila  (noni'llE),  a.    A  tarm  applied  to  oor 


n'ln-al),  a.  . 
See  Hahi.]  I.  Pettalnltig  to 
Tc ;  giving  the  meaning  of  a 
u.  a  nominal  defluitlon.   Sea 


t.  Eiliting  In  name  only;  not  real:  mend* 
■o  called:  ai,  a  ■•ominia  dlitlncUon  or  dlit 
firence  la  a  dllTereace  Is  name  and  uot  In 
Teillty. 
H  B  pBK*td  *%kt*«  oa 


(nomina)  or  worda  Tbli  leet,  foiuided  by 
Boaeelln.cBnonDl  Compline  In  theeleventn 
centary.  wai  oppoied  by  the  nallite,  who 
Ri  aintalned  thatgenendldeaaarenot  formed 

euce  Independent  of  the  mind,  and  apart 

•" -^"  -  nb|cct. 

n.il.lit'lk),  a.    SeUt- 


oallm 


>d  cotA  Or,  liBire. 
ealli  thlngi  or  f 
I  aDOlent  Bnme  c 


idldab 


Infwmed  the  candidate  of  the 
name*  of  th*  paaoni  they  met,  and  whoae 
voteitbeywiihedtaaollcIL  •Nomtmiatori, 
that  ia.ln  bgllah.men  who  oould  call  every 

one  I»  hli  mune.'    Adiiim 1.  A  penou 

who  0«N  name*  to  things  or  who  aettlea 
and  adjnalB  the  oamee  ol  thluff  iu  any  art 

ITomsiudatOiy  (nO-menlila-to-rlX  a.    Per- 


ITonUnato  {nom'lp-itj,  t.t.  pret.  *  pp  tunr 
nanuii, name,    SeeNAMI.)    l.Tonameit 


.ss~isass: 

^^.'-""■sa," 

^SS-T"/*^ 

."rSefc^MS: 

?! .?«."?,«  -^^.^ 

».  that  II,  prawiet 

V,  uig;    wh,  uAlg;    ah,  aj 


le  me  of  whlcb  del«niilnet  U» 
.  .  d  HttlH  the  «niiaaiiejicei  to 
all  concarntd.  Of  tU>  lort  %n  iboM  con- 
tncU  t«rniB(t  loan,  eommodatt,  dtpotU, 
pUdffe.  KiU.  <ba  dominate  riffhU  uv  op- 
poiad  In  ianuaiaatt,  or  thoM  Id  which  no 
obligation  <i  erufd  befand  th«  eipreu 
■greemsnt  of  tho  putla  concsniHl. 

HomliiAteIr  (noDiln-it-ll).  odD,  By  tiamg; 
pu-tlculBrlf.    Sir  H.  Sptlmaii. 

NomllUttlon  (oom-lni^liDii),  >l    l.  The  act 

ceremony  of  brtn^ug  forward  tho  name  of 
a  CBjidLdat«  according  to  certain  preacribed 


peat  —3.  The  pom  ^        - . 

IMlntlng  tv  ofllce.  'TLe  nsminoiion  of  per- 
nni  to  placM  being  a  prerogatlvo  of  tho 
clagr'  Ciarendon.  —  4.  Id  law,  the  power 
irhlch  a  man  baa  to  appalal.  a  clerk  to  ■ 
jiatron  of  a  beneflce,  by  him  to  be  preaenlod 
lotbe  ordinary.— £.t  Deaomlhatloh;  name. 


Shak. 
KomlaaHTal  (Dom'in-a-il-ral).  a 

pertaining  to  the  nomlnatlra  caae. 
HomliMt^  (Danfi-iu-tii).  a.  |L 


whldi  [a  aa^  when  the  nonn  or  pmnoun  U 
the  aabject  of  ■  aentence.  or  to  the  noun  or 
proDOun  Itwlt  when  It  ttanda  In  that  rela- 

word;  the  nomimiftM  word  Inatenlsnce. 

nominative  obm  :  a  noniiiuiUye  word :  the 
tonnof  anonn  which  ilmplydealgnateg  the 

penon.  Chlng.  or  notion,  in  diitjnctlon  to 
any  (om  whkh  not  only  de^gnatea  It.  bat 
alio  lodlcatefl  a  certain  gnmmatlcal  con- 
atructlou  In  which  iha  nonn  la  to  bear  a 

IIMlln»tlT»ly(nom'l-lla-UT-li).iidip.  In  the 
manner  or  a  nomlnatlTei  aa  a  nominative. 
Vomlnator  (uom'la-at-«rX  n.  One  that 
HomlnM  (uom-l-nlK),  tk    I.  In  laa.  the  per- 

Inrd:  the  1 


B.—i,  A  penon  ni 
algnated  by  another— 3.  A  peno 
life  dcpandi  an  annuity 


imlnatea.     'Theteimi 
Nomoouion  (na'ma-kan 

PhoClrn,*! 
collection 

regard  to  Imperial  ca 

Homo^lphsr  (n6-m 

RomograpL.,  ,-.._._„ ,_., 

a  law,  and  grajA6,  to  write.  ]  EKpoaltion  of 
the  proper  manner  of  drawing  op  Inwa; 

tvUtbn  to  the  form  given,  or  proper'^  to  bo 
given,  to  the  matter  or  a  Uw:  a  wonl  In- 
vented apparently  by  Bentham,  who  wrote 

NomollMy  (nft-mol'n-JI).  n.  [Or.  nojnot,  a 
law.and&iJM.adiicourae  1  1.  Theaclenco  or 
knowledge  of  law,  leglilntlon.  and  govern - 
inent-a.  The  aclence  of  tho  lawt  of  the 
mind;  rational  paycholofQr. —3.  Iliat  part  uJ 
botany  which  relatea  to  (he  lawi  which 

Hamothor  (nom'«-tbe-il),  n.  [Or  nomu. 
ulaw,  uidliM/ini,  loput.toplaca.  ereatab- 
llah.  I    The  Initltntlou  of  Uwi;  U)e  pDhllca- 

HDmoUtsta  (nom'O-thJt),  n.    A  lawglrer. 

RDmothstliLKoiiuiUietlOlKnoni-d-lherik. 
nom-6-thet'tl-al),«.  |Or.>»Ti>oUfV(,alegi>- 


<a-.  [L.]  Not :  naed  la  the  En^iah  lan- 
lage  aa  a  preflx  only,  for  giving  a  nega- 
"- 'o  worda;  aa  In  iwn.re«ldence. 


rn-perton 


4dmlHloa 


Hon-afaU 


Utic.  non-foaillifemtia. 

, , iceptfon  taken  agatoM 

a  plaintUT  In  a  canae,  when  be  U  unable 
legally  to  commence  a  nilt. 
Him-aoceptuioa  (non-ak-eeptana),  n,    A 


alblUty  of  ai 


(Don-ak'iea},  n. 


taiD,  Impoa- 


conntiy.     A  child  bom  under  

atancei  ia  a  baatard.     Fharton. 
Non-add  (non^ald),  a.     Not  hivbig  the 

propertlea  of  an  acid. 
HOU-aaiualiituuM  (non-a-liwant'ani),  n. 

Want  or  acquaintance ;  the  state  of  being 

unacquainted. 
Non-aoanlMOailDe  ( non'a-kwl-ca'ena),  ii. 

Pallnre  or  retoaal  to  acquieace.  yield,  or 

Non-act  (non'akt).  n.  A  forbearance  from 
action;  the  contriiy  to  act.    Atlifi. 

Mon-admlulaii  (non-ad-mrahon),  n.  The 
reruaal  of  admlaalon. 


tgt  (noD'aJ),  n.  (L.L.  nonaamm.  from 
onru,  ninth.)  A  nlDth  part  el  movablee. 
ch  in  former  timea  waa  paid  to  the  clergy, 
he  deatl)  of  penona  in  their  pariah,  and 


l^nasad  (non'tjd),  a.    Not  havbw  due 
turity;  being  in  nonage. 


which  it  la  Intenected  1^  the  boritou. 
Monuron  (non'a-gon),  n.     [L  noiiui,  nine, 
nnd  Cr.  senid,  an  angle.I    A  Rgnre  hating 

Hon-aUeultloa  (non-U'yen-i'ahon),  n. 

1.  State  of  not  being  alienated.— £,  FiUlDre 

to  alienate.     BlaekiK-a. 
Kon-^ipaaTsnoe  (non-ap-pii'ani),  n.     A 

not  making  an  appearance ;  default  of  ap- 

ITon-awolIltmntt  (non-ap-potnt'mant),  n. 

gleet  of  appotnlment 
non-AiTlTml  (noa>a-[1'TalX  n.     Fallnre  to 

iron  uanmpgtt  (non  aa^nmp'ilt),  n.  [L, 
he  did  not  nndertakal  In  faic,  a  general 
plea  In  a  peraoDal  action,  fay  which  a  man 
deniee  thai  he  hai  madr '— 


MON-OOKCDBREKCB 


BDtataL'    BitVL 
ITon-Utninlnoill  (non-bl-tO'mln-na),  a. 
Containing  no  bitumen ;  ai.  tbe  nonJnlu- 

Honoe  (nona),  n.    [Hame  word  ai  on«.  with 
an  initial  n  that  doei  not  belong  to  It,  bat 

to  UlS  old  dative  of  »•»  Mrtlris  unn  In  Iha 

phraaea/or  lAnn  an 


I,  for  the  nonce,  originally  /or  It 
anet,  where  dnu  ia  an  adverbial  geni 
o[  A.  Sax.  iln,  one,  uaed  tuhatantlva: 
lAe  (oUer,  for  e^E  MAer.J  Preaent 
or  purpoae:  med  cbleBy  or  bicIu 
the  phraae/cr  tht  tuna. 


onai^H),  n.  IL.  he  took  uc 
Holete  plea  by  way  of  travel 
1  In  the  action  ol   replev: 


iltlve 


IT  feeling  of  Intereat;  reckleaa  IndlRer- 
careleainen ;  coohieu ;  aa.  he  heard 
I  lose  with  great  nonchalance. 


a\  eoDli  ai.  be  replied  with  a 


lon'klan 


A  [allure 


on%. 


ilalm  within  IbeJ 

jn-kfl-hyihon),  n.    Want 
k6-iD'al-den>}.  h. 
Mo^^IdILtdliraV(uon-ki.]n'si-dent),  a.   Nut 


of  coheiion. 


kum-bal-antj^ 
a  military  fort 


...  ^haplJaa,' 
memlen  of  the  commlaaariat  department, 
nnd  the  like  In  an  anny;  aurgeona,  chaplalna, 
puraen,  Ac  on  board  a  njau  of  war^  llke- 
wlae  civil  lam  in  a  place  occupied  by  troopa 

a:  Not  having  a  commlulon.  -  ttmtaan- 
mitMioiud  aMcrfi,  la  the  annjj  and  iudv. 
ofllcera  not  holding  a  commlulon  from  the 


forbearance  of  committing  or  pledt 


Not  chancterli 


acterlKd  by  tl 


poraliln 
gunneit* 

In'yon),  «. 

n.lat"lk)s<>. 
daugeroua 


. (  non-kom-plft'ahoD  i  ii. 

Went  of  conipletloD;  failure  to  complete. 
i(On-oompllUiaa(non-kom-pll'Bna).>L  Ne- 
glect or  nillure  ol  campllance. 

Hon-COmpIylnc  (non-kom-pUIng),  a.     He- 

Hon  eompoi  menUi  <uon  kom'poi  men'tia). 
(L.)  NoTol  aound  mind;  not  having  the 
regular  nae  of  reaaon:  often  contracted  A'ct 


impound:  ipeclBcally, 

ohlte  party  dl- 
volutlon,  who 

ncity,  guanmteei  of  clvli  or  rellglooa  liberty, 
Bon-con.  (nonlioii).  AnahbrevlatlonolA'on- 
Mon-concladlng  (non-kon.klfld'ingli  a.  Not 


kon-k»r0.e>.     Todlia«Dt 
Hon-conoiirrBnoe{non-kon-ktr'rena).n.   A 


NON-CONDBNSIKa 
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KON-FmiFILMENT 


Non-oondeniiXlC  (non-kon-dens'iiigX  a.  N'ot 
coDdensing.  -  Son-condenting  engine,  a 
•toam  engine,  osaallv  high-preMare,  in 
which  the  steam  on  the  non-effective  side 
of  the  piston  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  in  contradistinction  to  a  con- 
densing engine,  in  which  the  steam  in  ad- 
vance of  the  piston  is  condensed  to  create 
a  partial  vacuum,  and  thns  add  to  the  effec- 
tive value  of  the  steam  which  impels  it 
Ree  STKAM-KNoni R. 

Non-COndUCtillg  (non-kon-dnktlng).  a.  Not 
conducting;  not  transmitting;  thus,  with  re- 
spect to  electricity,  wax  is  a  non-conduttiivj 
Buhstance. 

NoZL-OOnduotion(non-kon-dnk'shon),n.  The 
quality  of  not  being  able  to  conduct  or  trans- 
mit; failure  to  conduct  or  transmit;  as,  the 
non-eonduction  of  heat 

NonH)Ollduotor  (non-kon-dukfdrX  ti.  A 
substance  which  does  not  conduct  that  is, 
transmit  such  a  force  as  heat  or  electricity, 
or  which  transmits  it  with  difllcultv;  thus, 
wool  is  a  non-eondueloT  of  heat ;  glass  and 
dry  wood  are  non-tonducton  of  electricity. 
See  Conductor. 

Konoonfonnliig  (non-kon-fonn'ingX  a. 
Wanting  conformity;  especiallv,  dissenting 
from  the  established  religion  or  a  country. 

The  Hon-<0t{formittg  ininictert  were  prohibited, 
upon  a  pcnakjr  of  forty  pounds  for  every  offence,  to 
come,  unless  only  in  pusing  upon  the  road,  witliin 
five  miles  of  any  dty,  corporation,  ^c.  L*ck€. 

Nonoonfomiist (non-konform'ist). n.  One 
who  does  not  conform;  especially,  one  who 
refuses  to  conform  to  an  established  church, 
llie  name  was  at  first  applied  particularly 
to  those  clergymen  who,  at  the  Restoration, 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, and  were  in  consequence  ejected  from 
their  livings. 

Is  it  Just,  is  it  handsome,  that  I  should  be  a  non- 
mi/»rmiit  either  in  the  public  sorrow  or  Jov? 

On  his  deAth-bed  he  declared  himself  a  uaM-coM' 
ffrtftitt,  and  hsd  a  fanatic  preacher  to  be  his  spiritual 
guide.  Stvifi. 

Nonconfonillty  (non-kon-form'i-ti).  n. 
L  Neglect  or  fSlure  of  conformity. 

A  conformity  or  n«ne9*^»rmitjf  to  it  (the  will  of 
oor  Makerl  determines  their  actuxis  to  oe  morally 
Kood  or  evil  IV€UU. 

2.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  unite  with  an 
established  church  in  its  rites  and  mode  of 
worship;  the  principles  of  the  English  non- 
conformist!. '  The  grand  pillar  and  buttress 
of  fumcor^ormity.'    South, 

Non  constat  (non  kon'statX  In  law  Latin, 
it  does  not  appear;  it  is  not  clear  or  plain. 

Non-contaglon  (non-kon-t&'jon),  n.  The 
doctrine  that  disease  is  not  propagated  by 
contagion. 

Non-conta^loiiist  (nonkon-ta'Jon-ist),  n. 
A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  non-conta- 
gion. 

Non-conta«l(m8  (non-kon-tft'Jus),  a.  Not 
contagious. 

Non-oontagloasness  (nonkon-t&'jus-nes), 
n.  The  fact  of  a  disease  not  being  commu- 
nicable bv  contagion;  as,  the  Tion-contagi- 
wuneM  of  typhoid  fever. 

Non-contemporaneooi  (non-kontem'po- 
T&^nd-ns),  a.  Not  being  contemporary,  or 
not  of  contemporary  origin. 

Kon-content  ( non '  kon  -  tent ).  n.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  one  who  gives  a  negative 
vote,  as  not  being  satisfied  with  the  mea- 
sure. The  word  is  sometimes  abridged  into 
Non-eon. 

Mon-oontrllmtlng,  Non-oontrlbntory 

f  non-kon-trib'&t-ing,  non-kon-tril/Q-to-riX  a. 

Not  contributing. 
Non-deddaate  (non-dd-sid'Q-&tX  a.    Inde- 

ciduate  (which  see). 
Non  dedmandO  (non  des-i-man'dd),  n.    [L, 

not  for  tithing.]     In   <air,  a  custom  or 

prescription  to  be  discharged  of  all  tithes, 

Non-dallTBr7(non-d6-liv'6r-iXn.  A  neglect 
or  failure  of  delivery. 

Kon  demlBlt  (non  dS-mi'slt).  [L. .  he  did  not 
demise.  ]  In  late,  a  plea  formerly  resorted 
to  where  a  plaintiff  declared  upon  a  demise, 
without  stating  the  indenture,  in  an  action 
of  debt  for  rent  Also,  a  plea  in  bar,  in  re- 
plevin to  an  avowry  for  arrears  of  rent,  that 
the  avowant  did  not  devise.     Wharton. 

Non-dep08ition  (non-dd^pd-d^shonX  n.  A 
failure  lo  deposit  or  throw  down. 

Nondescript  (non'dd-skriptX  a.  [L  non, 
not  mnddegcripttu,  described.  1 1.  Not  hither- 
to described  or  classed.— 2.  Not  easily  de< 
scribed;  abnormal  or  amorphous;  odd;  nn- 
classiflable;  indescribable.  'A  nondescript 
animal  which  might  have  passed  for  a  mer- 


maid, as  it  was  paddling  in  a  pool '    Sir  W. 
SootL 

Nondeiorlpt  (non'dd-skript).  n.  1.  Any- 
thing that  has  not  been  described.— 2.  A  per- 
son or  thing  not  easily  classed :  usually  ap- 
plied dispajtigingly.  'A  few  ostlers  and 
stable  nondetcri^.*    JHckent. 

His  vaunted  portfolio  was  tfaaply  a  collection  of 
nondtscrifts.  Tk.  Ho*k, 

Non  detlnet  (non  de^-netx  [L.,  he  does 
not  detain.)  In  tow,  an  obsolete  'plea  by 
way  of  traverse,  which  occurred  in  the  ac- 
tion of  detinue.     Wharton. 

Non-development  (non-d^-verup-mentX  n. 
A  failure  of  development 

Non-dlecoTery  (non-dis-kufte-iX  n.  Want 
of  discovery. 

Non  diltrlngendo  (non  dis-trin-ien'd6X  In 
law,  a  writ  granted  not  to  distrain. 

None(nunX  n.  arpron.  [A.  8ax.  ndn—ne, not, 

and  dn,  one;  O.K.  noon,  non,  none.  The  loss 

of  the  final  n  produced  the  adjective  no,  to 

which  it  now  stands  in  the  same  relation  as 

mine  and  thine  to  my  and  thy.  ]    L  Not 

one:  used  of  persons  or  things. 

Thou  shah  j^et  kfaifs  thotq^  thou  be  none.      SkaJt. 

There  is  ft<nu  that  doetb  good;  no,  not  one. 

Ps.  xiv.  J. 
NoH*  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.      Drytiett. 

2.  Not  any;  not  a  part;  not  the  least  por- 
tion. 

Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it;  but  on  the  seventh  day, 
which  is  the  sabbath,  in  It  there  shall  be  nont. 

Exod.  xvi.  96. 
—None  the  more.none  the  leu,  not  the  more, 
not  the  less  on  that  account 

His  eager  eve  scanned  Mr.  D.'s  downcast  face  n»tit 
tk4  Us*  closely.  Dickens. 

Nonet  (nunX  a.    No. 

Thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shah  have  notie 
assurance  of  thy  life.  Dent.  xxviiL  66. 

None,t  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  nmw*,  the  ninth, 
from  wroem,  nine  ]  The  ninth  hour  after 
sunrise  at  the  equinoxes;  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  the  hour  of  dinner. 
CAaticfr. 

Non-efl)BOtive  (non-ef-fekt'iv),  a.  1.  Having 
no  power  to  produce  an  effect ;  causing  no 
effect;  as,  a  non-efective  stroke.— 2.  A  term 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  personnel  of 
an  army  or  navy  not  in  a  condition  for  ac- 
tive service,  as  superannuated  and  half-pay 
officers,  pensioners,  and  the  like ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  or  caused  by  this  portion  of  the 
personnel  of  an  army. 

The  $t0M-*jfMive  charge,  which  Is  now  a  heavy 

Krt  of  our  public  burdens,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
ve  existed.  Maeaulay. 

Non-effldent  (non-ef-fl'shentX  a.  Not  effi- 
cient, effectual,  or  competent;  specifically, 
m-Uit.  a  term  applied  to  a  volunteer  who 
has  not  attended  a  prescribed  number  of 
drills  and  passed  a  certain  standard  in  shoot- 
ing. 

Non-effldent  (non-ef-fi'shentX  n.  One  who 
is  not  efficient ;  mi7»t  a  volunteer  who  has 
not  attended  a  prescribed  number  of  drills 
and  passed  a  certain  standard  in  rifle-prac- 
Uce. 

Non-ego (non'6*g6Xt».  rL.,notL]  Vametaph. 
all  beyond  or  outude  of  the  ego  or  conscious 
subject;  the  object  as  opposed  to 
the  iubject 

The  ego,  as  the  sublect  of  thought  and  knowledge. 
Is  now  commonly  stvled  by  philMophers  the  subject; 
and  subjective  is  a  familiar  expression  for  what  per- 
tains to  the  mind  or  thinking  principle.  In  contrast 
and  correlation  to  these,  the  terms  ooject  and  objec- 
tive are.  in  like  manner,  now  In  general  use  to  denote 
the  HOH-eeo,  its  affections  and  properties,  and  in 

Kneral,  the  really  existent,  as  opposed  to  the  ideally 
own.  Reid. 

Non-^lastlC  (non-d-las'tikX  a.  Not  elastic; 
destitute  of  the  propertv  of  elasticity.    Li- 

auids  are  termed  nan-elaetie  fluids  because 
liey  have  comparatively  no  elasticity,  and 
are  thus  distinguished  from  the  elastic 
fluids,  as  air  and  gases.    See  Elasticitt. 

Non-^ect  (non-^-lektO,  n.  sinq.  and  pi.  One 
who  is  or  those  who  are  not  elected;  specifi- 
cally, one  who  is  or  those  who  are  not  cnosen 
to  salvation. 

Non-election  (non-^lek'shonX  n.  Failure  of 
election. 

Non-electrlCL  Non-electrical  (non-d-lek'- 
trik,  non-S-lertrik-alX  a.  Not  electric;  con- 
ducting electricity :  a  term  now  disused. 

Non-e&Ctrlc  (non-€-lek'trikX  n*  An  old 
term  for  a  substance  that  is  not  an  electric, 
or  one  that  transmits  electricity,  as  metals. 

Non-emphatia  Non-emphatical(non-em- 
fat'ik,  non-em-iatik-alX  a.  Having  no  em- 
phasis: unemphatic. 

Nonentity  (non-en'ti-tiX  n.    l.  Non-exist- 


ence; the  negation  of  being.— 2.  A  thing  not 
existing. 

There  was  no  soch  thing  as  rendering  evil  for  evU. 
when  evil  was  a  M«M-«NA'(y.  SctUM. 

S.  Nothingness;  insignificance;  futility. 

Armies  In  the  West  were  paralyzed  by  the  inaction 
of  a  captain  who  would  hardly  take  the  pains  of 
writing  a  despatch  to  chronicle  the  nonentUy  of  his 
oper^ons.  Brenghttm. 

4.  A  person  or  thing  of  no  consequence  or 
importance:  as,  he  is  a  mere  nvn-entity. 

Non-entry  (non-en'tri),  n.  In  Seote  law,  the 
casualty  which  formerly  fell  to  the  superior 
where  the  heir  of  a  deceased  vassal  neglected 
to  obtain  himself  entered  with  the  superior, 
or,  as  otherwise  expressed,  who  failed  to 
renew  the  investiture.  In  virtue  of  this 
casualty  the  superior  was  entitled  to  the 
rents  of  the  feu. 

Non-EBi>oopal  (non-d-pislcop-al),  a.  Not 
of  theEpiscopalian  church  or  denomination. 
Rev.  F.  O.  Lee. 

Non-Bpi8COpallan  (non-«-pis1cd-pft1i-anX 
n.  One  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Episco- 
palian church.    Eev.  F.  O.  Lee, 

Nones  (ndnzX  n.pL  [L  nona,  from  nonui, 
for  novefitu,  ninth,  from  novem,  nine.  ] 

1.  In  the  Bom,  calendar,  the  fifth  day  of 
the  months  January,  February,  April.  June, 
August,  September,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, and  the  seventh  day  of  March,  May, 
Jubr,  and  October.  The  non^s  were  so  called 
as  ndling  on  the  ninth  day  before  the  ides, 
both  days  included.— 2.  The  office  for  the 
ninth  hour;  one  of  the  breviary  offices  of 
the  Catholic  (Thurch. 

Nonest  (n6nzX  The  occasion:  the  nonce: 
only  useid  In  the  phrase  /or  the  nonet,  ori- 
ginally/or tAenan««.  Chaucer.  SeeNoiiOK. 

None-80-pretty  (nun's6-prit-iX  n.  a  plant 
of  the  genus  SaSdrraga  (S.  ummroea).  Called 
also  Lotidon  Pride.    See  Saxifrage. 

None-eparlns  (nun'sp&r-ingX  a.  Sparing 
nobody  or  nettling;  all-destroying.  ^None- 
sparing -WKt.'    Stuik. 

Non-esientlal  (non-es-sen'shalX  a.  Not 
essential  or  necessary ;  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

Non-e8iential(non-es-sen'shalXn.  A  thing 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  or  of  the 
utmost  consequence. 

Non  eit  (non  estX  [L.,  he  or  it  is  not]  A 
contraction  of  the  legal  phrase  Non  est  in- 
tentus  (which  seeX  and  popularly  used  to 
signify,  he  was  not  there,  he  was  absent 

Non  eit  fkctom (non  est  fak'tumi  [L.,  it  is 
not  the  fact  or  deed.]  In  tot^,  the  general 
issue  in  an  action  on  bond  or  other  deed, 
whereby  the  defendant  formerly  denied 
that  to  be  his  deed  whereon  he  was  sued. 
Wharton. 

Non  eit  InTentos  (non  est  in- ven'tusX  \JL. , 
he  is  not  found.  1  In  law,  the  answer  made 
by  the  sheriff  in  the  return  of  the  writ,  when 
the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  baili- 
wick.    Wharton. 

Nonesuch  ( nun' such  X  n.  L  A  person  or 
thing  such  as  to  have  no  parallel ;  an  extra- 
ordinary thing;  a  thing  that  has  not  its 
equal.— 2.  A  name  given  to  various  objects, 
as  to  certain  plants  of  the  genera  Medicago 
{M.  Utpulina)  and  Lychnis  (L.  ehalcedoniea), 
and  to  a  certain  kind  of  apple.  Spelled 
t^wQ  Nonsuch. 

Nonettt  (non'etX  n.  The  titmouse.  Ho^ 
land. 

NonettO  (non-eft6X  n.  [It]  A  piece  of 
music  in  nine  parts,  or  for  nine  voices  or  in- 
struments. 

Non-ezecntion(non-ek's^kfi''shonXn.  Neg- 
lect of  execution;  non-performance. 

Non-ezlltence  (non-egx-ist'ens),  n.  1.  Ab- 
sence of  existence;  the  negation  of  being. 

How  uncomfortable  would  it  be  to  lie  down  in  a 
temporary  state  of  noH-existenee.  A,  Brnxter. 

2.  A  thing  that  has  no  existence  or  being. 
'Not  only  real  virtues,  but  non-existenoet.* 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Non-existent  (non-egz-ist'entX  a.  Not 
having  existence. 

Non-exportation  (non-eks^rt-&''shonX  n. 
A  failtire  of  exportation;  a  failure  to  export 
goods  or  commodities. 

Non-extensile  (non-eks-tensHX  a.  Not  ex- 
tensile; incapable  of  being  stretched. 

Non-feasance  ( non-f^zans  X  n.  [  Vt.JaiS' 
anoe,  from  /aire,  to  do.]  In  <air,  an  offence 
of  omission  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Non-fossiliferons  (non-fos-sll-if^r-usX  a- 
Not  producing  or  containing  fossils. 

Non-fnlfllment  (nou-fol-flrmentX  »•  Ne- 
gleet  or  failure  to  fulfil;  aa,  the  non-fulfd- 
ment  of  a  promise  or  bargain. 


ch,  cAain;      t%  Sc  locA;     g.  go\     j.iob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sln^;     tb,  tAen;  th,  fAin;     w,  trig;    wh.  icAig;    zh,  a^ure.—See  KEY. 
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Nonillion  (nd-nilli-on),  n.  [L.  nontu,  nine, 
BndE.mUlion.]  Thenumberproducedbyin- 
Tolvinff  a  million  to  the  ninth  power;  a  unit 
with  fiity-fonr  ciphers  annexed ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  Frencn  mtem  of  numeration,  a 
tmit  with  thirtv  ciphers  annexed. 

Non-importauon  rnon-im'pdrt-a^'shon).  n. 
Want  or  failure  of  importation ;  a  not  im- 
porting goods. 

Non-lmportinir  (non-lm-p6rt'ingX  a.  Not 
bringing  from  foreign  countries;  as,  a  nou' 
importuig  city. 

Non-l2ilial>ltant(non-in-ha'bit-antXn.  One 
who  is  not  an  inhabitant ;  a  stranger;  a  for- 
eigner. 

Non-intervention  (non-in't6r-Ten''shon),  n. 
'Hie  act  or  habit  of  not  intervening  or  not 
interfering ;  specifloall  v,  the  term  given  to  a 
system  of  policy  of  not  interfering  in  foreign 
politics  excepting  where  a  country's  own  in- 
terests are  dutinctly  involved. 

Kon-UitmBlon  (non-in-trd'zhonX  n.  The 
principles  of  the  Non-intrusionlsts. 

Non-lntnuionlBt  (non-in-trO'xhon-ist),  n. 
In  the  Church  ^  Seottofui,  one  who  was 
opposed  to  the  forcible  intrusion  of  unac- 
ceptiU>le  clergymen  upon  objecting  congre- 

Stions.  The  Non-intrusionists  as  a  party 
%  the  Church  at  the  Disruption  of  1843, 
founding  the  Free  Church.  See  Disruption. 

Nonlonma  (non'l-d-n!"na).  n.  A  genus  of 
manv-celled  foraminifers  found  fosiU  in  the 
chalk,  tertiaries,  and  existing  in  the  present 
seas. 

Non-iSBoalile  (non-ish'ii-a-blX  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  issued;  not  admitting  of 
isroe  being  taken  upon  \\^—lfonriuuahU 
vlea,  in  law,  a  plea  wfiich  does  not  raise  an 
Issue  on  the  merits  of  the  case.     Wharton. 

Nonius  (nd'ni-usX  n.  [From  a  Portuguese 
of  that  name  belonging  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  once  credited  with  the  invention.] 
Same  as  Vernier. 

Non-Joinder  (non-Join'd^X  ^  In  ^^f  a 
pleain abatement  for  the non-Joinhig  of  a 
person  as  co-defendant 

NonJurant  (non-JOr'ant),  a.    Nonjuring. 

NonJuring  (non-jur'inff),  a.  [L.  non,  not» 
and  juro,  to  swear.]  Not  swearing  allegi- 
ance :  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Jacobites 
or  that  party  in  Great  Britain  that  would 
not  swear  alliance  to  the  government 
after  the  Bevolution  of  1688. 

This  objection  was  offered  me  by  a  veiy  pious, 
learned,  and  worthy  gentieman  of  the  tumiuriHt^ 
party.  Swi/t. 

Nonjuror  (non-JQ'rdr),  n.  One  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment and  crown  of  England  at  the  Bevolu- 
tion, when  James  IL  abandoned  the  throne; 
a  Jacobite. 

Nonjororism  (non-Jil'r6r-izm),  n.  The 
principles  or  practices  of  nonjurors. 

Non-liniltatton(non-lim-it-&'shonX  n. 
Absence  of  limits ;  failure  to  limit 

Non  liqoet  (non  ITkwet),  n.  [L.,  it  does  not 
i4>pear.]  In  law,  a  verdict  given  by  a  Jury 
when  a  matter  did  not  appear  clear,  and 
was  to  be  deferred  to  another  day  of  UlaL 

Non-liuninooe  (non-lQm'in-usX  a.  Not 
luminous ;  not  accompanied  by  or  not  pro- 
ducing incandescence. 

In  this  case  we  found  that,  with  Hon-luiminaMS 
heat,  and  even  with  water  below  the  boiling  point, 
the  polarizing  effect  was  evident.  H'^kewtil. 

Non-mallniant  (non-ma-lig'nantX  a.    Not 

having  malignant  proi>erties,  as  an  ulcer,  a 

fever,  Ac. 
Non-mannftustnrtng  (non-man'tt-fak^tOr- 

ingX  a.    Not  carrying  on  manufactures ;  as, 

^xon-man^facturxng  states. 
Non-marxylng  (non-ma'ri-ingX  a.    Not 

being  disposedto  marry ;  not  matrimonially 

inclined.      'A  non-marrying  man,  as  the 

slang  goes.'    Kingtley. 
Non -member  (non'mem-bArX  n.    Not  a 

member. 

Non -membership  (non'mem-b6r-shipX  n. 
State  of  not  being  a  member. 

Non-metallic  (non-me-tal'ikX  a.  Not  con- 
sisting of  metaL 

Non-natural  (non-nafOr-alXn.  That  which 
is  not  natural:  specifically,  in  med,  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  certain  things  essential 
to  animal  Ufe  and  health.    See  extract 

Under  the  absurd  name  of  the  fum-Mofuralt  (won- 
uaturaiia)  the  ancients  included  six  things  nccesiSAry 
to  health,  but  which  by  accident  or  abuse  often  became 
the  cause  of  disease,  viz.  air.  aliment,  exercise,  excre- 
tions, sleep,  and  affections  of  the  mind.  These  are 
now  denominated  hygienic  agents.  Ptrttra. 

Non-natural  (non-na'tOr-alX  a.  Not 
natural ;  unnatural ;  strained  or  forced. 

I  refer  to  the  doctrine  there  promulgated  touching 
the  subscription  of  religious  arti).  Irs  m  a  ncH-uaturai 
sense.  Sir  IV,  Hamilton. 


Nonne,t  )»•    A  nun.    CAovctfr. 

Non-neoessity  (non-nfi-ses'i-tiXti.  Ab- 
sence of  neceesi^;  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  unnecessary. 

Non-nltrogenised  (non-nl-troJ'en-ialX  a. 
Not  contaming  nitrogen.     See  NlTROOSM- 

IZED. 

Nonny  (non'i),  n.  A  ninny ;  a  simpleton. 
Qoodrich, 

Non-obedienoe  (non-d-bd'di-eiisX  n^  Ne- 
fflect  of  obedience. 

Non -Observance  (non-ob-zArv'ansX  n. 
Neglect  or  failure  to  observe  or  f ulflL 

Non  obstante  (non  ob-stan'teX  [L.] 
Notwithstandhig ;  in  opposition  to  what  has 
been  stated  or  is  to  be  stated  or  admitted ; 
in  tour,  a  clause  formerly  frequent  in  stat- 
utes and  letters  patent  importing  a  license 
from  the  kins  to  do  a  thing  which  at  com- 
mon law  might  be  lawfully  done,  but  being 
restrained  by  act  of  parliament  cannot  be 
done  without  such  license.  A  non  dbtianJU 
is  now  against  law.  —Non  ob^anU  verdieto, 
a  Judgment  sometimes  entered  bv  order  of 
the  court  for  the  plaintiff,  notwithstanding 
the  verdict  for  the  defendant,  or  viae  vertA, 

Nonogenarian(non'd-Jen-&"ri-anXn.  Same 
as  Nonagtiutrian,    Worcester.    . 

Nonpareil  (non-jsa-rel'X  n.  [Fr.  wm,  not 
or  no,  and  pareu,  equaL]  L  A  person  or 
thing  of  peerless  excellence;  a  nonesuch. 
'Tho'  you  were  crowned  the  nonpareil  of 
beauty.'  Shfik.—2.  The  spedflc  name  for  a 
kind  of  apple,  a  kind  of  biscuit,  and  various 
other  things.— 8.  A  sort  of  small  printing 
tvpe,  a  little  larger  than  ruby  and  smaller 
than  minion:  the  type  in  which  this  is 
printed. 

Nonpareil  (non-pa-rel'X  <>•  Having  no 
equal;  peerless.  'The  most  nonpareU 
beauty  of  the  world. '    Whitlock. 

Non-payment  (non-pa'mentX  n.  Neglect 
of  payment ;  failure  of  payment 

Non -performance  (non-p«r-form'ansX  n 
A  failure  or  neglect  to  perionn. 

They  were  Justly  charged  with  an  actual  non-^' 
formance  of  what  the  law  requires.  South. 

Non-placental  (non-pla-sen'talX  a.  Not 
having  a  placenta ;  aplacental,  as  the  mar- 
supials and  monotremes.   See  Aplacental. 

Nonplus  ( non' plus X  n.  [L.  non,  not,  and 
l»{tM,  more,  further.]  A  state  in  which  one 
is  unable  to  proceed  or  decide;  inability 
to  say  or  do  more ;  puxzle :  usually  in  the 
phrase  at  a  nonplus. 

They  are  at  a  loss,  and  their  undewtanding  Is  per- 
fectly at  a  tiOH//M*.  Ladtt. 

Nonplus  (non'plusX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  non- 
plussed; ppr.  nonjMussing.  Topuule;  to 
confound ;  to  put  to  a  stand ;  to  stop  by 
embarrassment 

That  sin  which  Is  a  pitch  beyond  all  those  must 
needs  be  such  an  one  as  must  ttoupius  the  devQ  him- 
self to  proceed  farther.  South. 

Non-ponderosity  <non-pon'd6r-o«'1-tiX  n. 
Destitution  of  weight ;  levity. 

Non-ponderous  (non-pon'd«r-usX  o- 
Having  no  weight 

Non-preparation  (non-prep'a-r&'^shonX  n. 
The  state  of  being  unprepared;  want  of 
preparation. 

Non-presentation  (non-pres'en-t&''shonX 
n.    Failure  or  neglect  of  presentation. 

Non -production  (non-pr6-duk'shonX  n. 
A  failure  to  produce  or  exhibit 

Non -professional  (non-pr6-fe'shon-alX  a. 
Not  belonging  to  a  profession ;  not  done  by 
or  proceeding  from  professional  men. 

Non-proficiency  (non-pr6-fl'shen-siX  n 
Failure  to  make  progress. 

Non-nroflcient  (non-pr6-fl'shentX  n.  One 
who  has  failed  to  improve  or  make  progress 
in  any  study  or  pursuit    Bp.  Hall. 

Non  pros,  (non  pros),  n.  [L. .  abbrev.  of  non- 
prosequitur.l  In  law,  a  Judgment  entered 
against  the  plaintifl  in  a  suit  when  he  does 
not  appear  to  prosecute. 

Non  pros,  (non  prosX  v.  t  To  fail  to  prose- 
cute ;  to  let  drop :  said  of  a  suit 

Non  prosequitur  (non  prd-se'kwit-«rX 
[L.,  he  does  not  prosecute.]  See  Non  psos. 

Non-recurrent  (non-r6-ku'rentX  a.  Not 
occuning  again. 

Non-recnxnnc  (non-rd-ku'ring),  a.  Non- 
recurrent 

Non-regardance  (non-rS-glird'ansX  n 
Want  of  due  regard;  slight;  disregard. 
Shak. 

Non-regent  (non-r^'JentX  n.    In  English 
universities,  a  Master  of  Arts  whoae  regency  i 
has  ceased. 

Non-rendition  (non-ren-di'shonX  n.  Ne- 
glect of  rendition;  failure  or  neglect  to 
render  what  is  due. 


Non-resemblance  (non-rS-sem'blanBX  n. 
Dissimilarity;  unlikeness. 

Non-residence  (non-rez'i-dentX  ^  Failure 
or  n^lect  of  residing  where  official  duties 
require  one  to  reside,  or  on  one's  own  lands : 
rendence  by  cleigymen  away  from  their 
cures. 

If  the  character  of  persons  chosen  Into  the  Church 
had  been  iwarded  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
vi  HOH'resuuMce.  Stoi/t. 

Non-resident  (non-rez'i-dentX  a.  Not 
residing  in  a  particular  place,  on  one's 
own  emte,  or  in  one's  proper  place ;  as,  a 
non'resident  clergyman  or  landowner. 

Non-rMident  (non-rez'i-dentX  n.  One  who 
does  not  reside  on  one's  own  lands  or  in  the 
place  where  official  duties  require ;  a  clergy- 
man who  lives  away  from  his  cure. 

There  are  not  ten  deigymen  in  the  kii^dom  who 
can  be  termed  noH-rtsidents.  Svip. 

Non-resistance  (non-rfi-zisfansX  n.  The 
omission  of  resistance ;  passive  obedience ; 
submission  to  authoril^,  power,  or  usurpa- 
tion without  opposition. 

The  Church  might  be  awed  or  aOoled  into  any 
practical  acceptaBon  of  Its  favourite  doctrine  of 
Hon-retistana.  C.  ICHi^ht. 

Non-resistant  (non-rS-zisfant).  a.  Making 
no  resistance  to  power  or  oppression ;  pass- 
ively obedient 

Non-resistant  (non-r§-zisf  antX  n.  1.  One 
who  maintains  that  no  resistance  should  be 
made  to  constituted  authority  even  when 
unjustly  exercised.— 2.  One  who  holds  that 
violence  should  never  be  resisted  by  force. 

Non-resisting  (non-r§-zist'ingX  a.  Making 
no  resistance ;  offering  no  obstruction ;  as, 
a  non-resisting  medium. 

Non-return  cnon-rg-t^m'X  n.  A  failure  or 
neglect  to  return.  '  The  alarm  of  Sarah  at 
hernon-fvtum.'    Ld.  Lytton. 

Non -ruminant  (nonro'ml-nantX  a.  Not 
ruminating  or  chewing  the  cud ;  as,  a  Hon- 
ruminant  anlmaL 

Non-sane  (non-s&nO,  a-  Unsound;  not  per- 
fect; as,  a  person  of  non-sane  memory. 
Blackstone. 

Nonsense  (non'sensX  n.  l.  No  sense;  that 
which  is  not  sense;  words  or  language  which 
have  no  meaning,  or  which  convey  no  Just 
ideas;  i^urdity.  'Sense  and  nonsense.' 
Drvden.  'To  majceno7t«en«e  more  pompous, 
and  furbelow  bad  poetry  with  good  print- 
ing.' Prior.— 2.  Trifles;  things  of  no  im- 
portance. 

You  sham  stuff  there  is  an  end  of  jrou— yon  must 
pack  off  alomr  with  plenty  of  other  nonsense. 

/r.  B/acJt. 

—  Nonsense  verses,  verses  made  by  taking 
any  words  which  may  occur  without  refer- 
ence to  forming  any  connected  sense,  a 
pleasing  rhythm  or  a  grotesque  effect  being 
all  that  is  aimed  at 

Nonsensical  (non-sen'si-kal),  a.  Havins  no 
sense;  unmeaning;  absurd;  foolish.  *Non- 
sensical  ByBfMOM.     Bay. 

Nonsensically  (non-sen'si-kal-iX  adv.  In  a 
nonsensical  manner;  absurdly;  without 
meaning.  '  Never  was  anything  more  noiv- 
sensieaUy  pleasant'    Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

Nonsenncalness  (non-sen'stkal-nesX  «»• 
Jargon :  absurdity ;  that  which  conveys  no 
proper  ideas. 

Non -sensitive  (non-sen'si-tivX  a.  L  Not 
sensitive ;  not  keenly  alive  to  impressions 
from  external  objecta— 2.t  Wanting  sense 
or  perception. 

Non  scmsitlTn  (non-sen'si-tiv).  n.  One  hav- 
ing no  sense  or  perception.    Feltham. 

Non  sequitur  (non  sek'wi-t^).  n.  [L. ,  it  does 
not  follow.]  In  law  or  logic,  an  inference 
or  conclusion  which  does  not  follow  ftrom 
the  premises. 

Non -sexual  (non-seks'Q-al).  a.  Destitute 
of  sex;  sexless;  neuter— iV'on-jexiioZ  repro- 
duction,  in  pAy«io<.  reproduction  without  the 
contact  of  an  ovum  and  a  spermatozoid, 
that  is.  without  the  congress  of  the  two 
sexes  or  of  two  individuals ;  asexual  (which 
seeX 

Non-slayebOldlng  (non-slAv'h6Id-faigX  a. 
Not  holding  or  possessing  slaves;  as,  a  mm- 
slaveholding  state. 

Non-sodety  (non-sd-d'e-tiX  a.  Not  belong- 
ing to  or  connected  with  a  society ;  specifi- 
cally i4>plied  to  a  worlonan  who  is  not  a 
memb^  of  a  trades-society  or  trades-union, 
or  to  an  establishment  in  which  such  men 
are  employed;  as,  a  non-soeiety  man;  a  non- 
society  workshop. 

Non-solution  (non-so-lQ'shonX  n.  Failure 
of  solution  or  explanation, 

Non-solTency(non-sorven-8iXn.  Inability 
to  pay  debts,    swi/t. 

Non-solyent  (non-sorventX  a.  Not  able  to 
pay  debts;  insolvent 


Fite,  filr,  fat,  fall:       m€,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mttve;       tUbe.  tub,  bflll;       oil,  pound;       ii.  8c  abune;      S,  Sc.  tey. 


MOH-BOLVKNT 
Mm-MtlTant  (nau-*ol>«n(),  n.    Ad  iuol' 

Mon-IIMIlax  <D(ni-q>4i^ng),  a.    euDS  u 

NoHM-Moaring. 

ated  (non-itrt'&t-ad),  a.    Kot  abrl- 

~'  itnaUd  /Are,  ia  muU.  tbg  llbre 

IhQ  moAclei  mlntftarinfl  to  the 

tOialat  Jtbn,  wblcb  mlniitan  to  the  uL- 

nul  tnnctloiu. 
Mon-mbmlulon(iuHi->tib-mfihati},n.  Want 

of  nibmlMlon. 
Non-rabmUitn  (DOD-cDb-mii'lT),  a.    Not 


NORFOLX-JSLAlfD  PtNB 


btglTUOD  lie< 


law.  Tba  Indgs  ordoi  a  naofnlt  whea  tb* 
pUlntUI  UU  to  BUka  out  a  Isnl  owua  of 
action,  or  fall!  to  Mipport  hli  plMdliigi  br 
aujSTlilasoa.   Whutbar  Um  sTldeDca  vhlcb 

I  the  pUlnl 


Xonmlt  (noii'iat),  n  C.  In  tnu.  to  rabjsct 
ta  B  DOQiult :  to  deprive  of  the  beoeSt  ot  a 
legal  procsu,  DwlDg  to  tellure  to  appear  In 

dom  or  Inland,  noniuiud  !n  default  of  ap- 
paaraDoe.'    SitifL    aMthanoDo. 

HoniUit  (Don'iQt),  a.     Noniulted.     'The 

^alnUS  muat  beoome  nannilt'    Dr.  Tyng. 

Non-mntyl  (noii'itallr-tlX  n.  Abunce  at 
■ai«t;r;  waut  ot  nfetr;  Ituocarttf. 

Iton-MDiilt(iion-ten'tl-ltXn.  IL.,  he  did  not 
hold. )  la  (au.  an  obaoleta  plea  In  liar  to 
npleTln.  to  aTomr  for  amu*  ol  rent,  that 
the  plalaUff  did  not  bold  in  manner  and 
lorm  aa  the  aTowiy  allend.     IFAnrltm, 

Non-telinn  (ooo-tea'lLr),  n.  In  lau,  an 
obulate  plea  in  bar  to  a  real  action,  by  Hi' 
lug  that  he  {the  defendant)  held  nol  Ibe 
land  mentioned  In  the  plalntUTi  coout  or 
declacadoD.  or  at  leut  lonia  part  thereof, 
mhortait. 

KoB-tarm  (non'term).  n.  In  lau.  a  nea- 
tlon  between  two  temu  ot  a  court. 

ITontnuilta  (non'tRm-It),  n.  Bydratad  aUI- 
oata  ot  Iron ;  a  railetT  of  chloiopal  oocur- 
ijng  In  email  nodule^  Imbedded  in  an  ore 

_. Itiafonnd  In  Fimnceln  the 

if  iVonfrDn,  department  ot 


who  believea  that 
.■■  to  the  eartb'i  turface  were  In  (ormBr 

geological  peiloda  prodneed  -« , 

re  Yiolent  than  thoie  operating 

Hoiniplat  (non-a-plet),  n.    |L. __, 

nlnth,andpliai.tofold.1    In mufic, a  gnmp 
of  nine  notet  to  be  penonned  In  the  time 

Oi'ana),)!.    Ni^gctol 


NoSlOdoal  (ne^lollk-al),  a.    Pertaining  lo 
aocUogr.    Sir  W.  Bamiltm. 
IToSlaglt  (Dd-ol'o-JiitX  n.     One 


nie  middle  ot  the  daj;  the 
uie ion  i>  in  tbe meridian:  twem a c 
£.  The  middle  or  culmlnatlns  paint  of 
coonei  the  time  of  greatnl  brllllani 
power;  the  prime.  'In  tbe  TSry  nac 
that  brilliant  lite.'     MalUn.     'Maobi 

night     Dn/dtn;  Bvrim.—Appareni  or 
ncm,  the  time  when  Ihe  real  lun,  oi 

, „  ..    Meridional,     ,, 

Maondaf  (ndn'dl),  ».     llid-da;:  twelve 
o'clock  in  uie  day. 


dv;  meridional;  •_. _,, 

IIO0nlllK<i>0n'ing)i  n.     Bepoae  at  n 
•ometlmea,  npaat  at 


inarldlond.     'XoonHrfe  repait.'    

Room  (nOpa).  ■.  fl.    Tbe  popaUr  nami 

Aufrut  CAaiuEmorM.  or  cloudberry, 
NOOTT,!  n.    l^'  mmrri,  nooilahed.]    A 

aitnpUng, 

ITOOM  <nlSi  or  nOi).  n.     [ProbablJ' (run 
nodotut,  Icnotty.  from  luttut,  a '  ~ 
Langued^ ' — "  ' ' 

mora  it  ta  di 


S.  A  etrlp  ol  rolled  dougb,  Da» 
VoodlMhnt  (nVdl-domX  n. 


rolled  dougb.  Dead  la  aoup.   K 

it  (nVdl-domX  n.     Tberesionol 

ihnpletone;  nor-" ' — '-" 

tiielj.    tCant.] 
Rook  (nOk),  n.     Luim 

ecludfld  n 


qoealer'd  noot.' 


I  ot  all  allectione  pore. '  Kiblt. 


Mk'iliottani  (nak'ihot-nXa. 
unjr  Dookiand  comere;  harlDg  a< 
ented  with  gnlh,  bliTa,  flrthi.  Ac. 
«it-(*aUenlale  of  Albion.'    Shot. 


.    Booth 

planla,  dlitlogulihed 

from  Opnntia  by  ila  long  ilainene,  locludlng 

"*    --'iitutHftra,  the  nopal  or  cochineal 

It  gron  to  the  belgbt  ol  B  or  10  feet, 

... — -lUie appearance,  FUotationi 

for  rearing  cochineal  Iniect^ 

in  whleh  the  pluita  are  amnged  in  llnet 
and  kept  down  to  the  height  of  «  feel.     Bee 

XotHry,  Mopi^iT  (nS'pal-rl,  no-pal'ir-O, 
tL  A  plantation  ot  nopala  tor  rearing 
cochineal  tueeta.  Such  plantatloni  often 
contain  MI.00Oplanta  Ihe  cochineal  planta- 
tiona  of  Mexico  are  chledj  of  Omntia  Tuna, 
bnt  Sopatea  eoectnetll^Vra  la  alao  cultivated 
lor  the  tame  pntpaae. 

Rope  (nOpX  •>■  a  proTlndal  name  for  the 
■  ■QjlOach.  *Tl]e  rea-iparrow,  the  ruipe,  the 
t»d-braa>t.  and  tbe  wren,'    Draylon. 

Ho-popaiT  (ne-pa'pCr-l]t  a.  A  lerm  eipreaa- 
ire  ot  violent  oppoidtlon  to  Bomaa  Catholl- 
eUm ;  ai,  a  no-Miwrv  cry, 

NopstarUnoP^l^r).  -     ' 


.     [A.  Rax.. 


\itDpva,D. 
wait  fern. 


Swilh'w 


■nffli  -lUr.     See  Nap.]     A  female  whoea 
occnpBllon  fonnerly  it  waa  to  nip  oil  the 

knota.  Hock,  pile,  or  nap  ol  woven  fabilCB  in 
preparation  tor  the  markate. 
Mor(nar),  coi^l.  (Or  with  the  neg.  particle 
tw,  n-  praflied  :  old  formi  were  itafAfT, 
nowCwr.  5ee  Or.  ]  A  word  uaed  to  render 
negative  Ibe  Hcond  or  a  inbieiiuent  mem- 
ber ot  a  clauie  or  aentence :  coITelative  to 
cgalive. 

itlva  waa  often  naed 
altering  tbe  eeuM, 

lea,  uiually  In  poetry,  niiOisr  la 
d  the  negation  which  it  wootd 

r  Xaultiiu  (hill  be  wuUng  thiR. 


ITar  li  ireQuentlyeqalvalent  to  and  nel,  and 
In  thli  aenie  doea  not  alwaya  correipand  to 
a  foregoing  negative. 


Tfongba  (nS-ril'gA),  n.  pi.  HoruU  (nO-rt'- 
gS).  One  of  a  certain  claMotmonomenla, 
probably  wpulohral,  verj'  numorona  In  the 

or  elliptical  iliucluree  of  ti:e  form  of  a 
traneated  cone,  to  which  acceae  li  given  by 
a  door  iltuated  to  theuuth.itB>t,and  open- 
ing on  a  corridor  which  communicatee  with 
two  rangeaotohamben  before  reaching  Che 
central  tower.  Alio  written  Xvragla. 
Brandt  i  Cat. 
XorbartliLB  (norn>er-tln),  n.  £»Iei.  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  order  ot  Pre-monatranla.  from 
their  founder  Bt.  Sar^Tt    gee  Prb-hoh- 

Ronllutawil-ACtd  (nord-honz'n-aildX  ». 
Brown  fuming  lulphuric  aold.  naed  ai  a  aol- 
•ent  ot  indigo.  It  ie  lo  named  fmm  tbe 
place  where  Tt  ia  nunulactuted 

HorfOlk-CTM  (nor-tok-krag'),  n.  Id  gtai 
an  Eogtiab  tertiary  formation  belonging  to 
the  older  pliocene,  rtatlng  oq  the  chalk  and 
London  clay.  It  conalita  ol  Irregnlar  bedi 
of  remiginouaaandcUy,  mixed  with  marine 
■hetta  and  maitodon  and  elephant  reoialDa. 

HoitOU'Ialvld  Fine.  A  apeclea  of  tree  of 
the  genni  Araucarla  {A.  neclta%  Dat.  order 
Conlten,  abounding  on  Norfolk  Iiland  and 
leveral  other  lilanda  of  tbe  PaclDc  Ocean, 
whereltattalnia  height  of  100  feet  ormora, 


a^we 


I,  being  white,  ton 
It  doei  not  thrtvt 
climate,  but  grows 


ch,  cAaln;      th.  Sc  lock;      g,ffo;      J,  job;      b.  Pr.  toa;      ng,  ainf ;      TH.  [Aen;  th,  (Aln;     w.  uigi    wh.  uAlg;    th,  aiure.— See  Kit. 


nOriOi  (nO'ri-ii),  n.    [Sp.  I    An  hfilniiUa  nu> 
chine  oud  in  Spain.  Syria,  PaJciElne,  and 

of  a  water-wheel  with  rsvalilug  backets  or 


iralLy  ' 


on  and  operation 

eounlrlei  theji  ate  driven  hj  the  eurrani  o 
a  Atreaiu  ictinff  on  Aoata  or  paddiai  attach«i 
to  the  rliD  ol  the  nhesl. 
Soiloe,t».  (SeeNoUKlCKJ  Anane.  Chau 

Norie.l  n.     [See  Noonr.)    A  loiter-chlld 

HolUnon  (nort-mon).  n.   A  JapaneH  pulan 
quin.     Bayard  rnjrior. 
Nbrltara,  t   n.      Nnrture ;     bringing    up 

Horlnin  (nO'rt-um).  n.  The  name  given  t- 
an  hjpothatical  metal  aappoied  to  be  aaso 
cUtM  with  ilrcDnlnm  Id  moit,  it  not  all 
tbe  minerala  which  contain  the  latter. 

KoilMlll.  Korlaa'  (norland,  not'lan).  a 
ITorthluiili  belonging  to  Itas  north.  '  A'o. 
land  winds  pipe  down  tbe  tea.'  T>nnir»'i 
[Old  Bngiiih  and  Scotch.] 

Horm  (noirm^  a.    (L.  noma,  a  caipenter*. 


anlhorlUtiie  atandanL 


1  In  pAjwwJL  >  tjrplol  itmctunl  Doit ;  a 


;  aniodoL  H  HE' 
.hem  conitellatl 

Bo  and  Lapni,    .. 
balow  (be  fonrtb 


IrtighL 


normal  (nar'tnal),  a.    (L.  atrmalit.  from 

moiu.]    1.  According  to  a  rule,  principle,  or 


'  tbe  tangent  jdane  ot  *  aurlace 


In  a  curve  In  its  plane  at  right  aiiglea  to 
(hs  taiiKont  at  that  point;  or  tbe  iTraEKlit 
line  dnwn  troni  any  point  in  a  aorface.  it 
TiRht  angle*  to  tbe  tangent  plane  at  that 

ITomialCT  (nor'mal-ii).  n.     In  gtom.  the 
state  or  Fact  of  being  normaL    (Ran. ) 
»i>rtIUlll»atlOB(nor'mal-li-A"shon),  n.     Re- 


iromwi-scliool  (i 


KornunCnnr' 
gi.en  prtinari 

Bpl>l)pil 


J.|kWX  n. 


cable  trom  falling 
bit"™ 


y,  ublch  Inkei  its  nut 
FUe.  tti.  (at,  fnU;       me,  i 


ot  BcandlnaTlaos  wb 
Htinwtn  (nor'man),  a 


Mttled  here  in  tl 


It  preTilied  till  the  end  ol  tbe  twelfth  cen- 
tun''  Tbe  genera]  character  of  thia  atyle  i< 
maniTe  limplidty.  witb  a  certain  degree  ot 
DObleneai  and  grandeur.  The  mare  apecinc 
charaolerlstici  oretcruclloimchnrcbeswith 
apie  and  apaidal  chapelt,  tbe  tower  rii- 


MuKd.wllhhigWyde-  ; 


Ing  from  the  In 
lept ;  vaulU  ba 
body  beJng  of  w. 

rouDil  Jamb  ai 
adorned  with  a 


capital*  (urmoimUd  by  a  (eii«  of  higbly 
enriched  mouldings:  the  window)  ^snlali. 
ronnd-hcacled.  placol  high  la  tbe  wall,  and 
opening  with  a  wide  aplay  tnalde;  plen 
maaalve.  generally  nrllndrical  or  octagonal. 
and  Himetlmea  enrlciied  with  ahalta:  capl  tali 
ciuhion-ihaped,  Bometimea  plain,  mure  fre- 
quently eanched  eitber  with  fancifal  form* 

Jectioo.  and  uwd  not  for  itrength  but:  for 

(^ra'le'?b^*l>i^^lV^'a^l«^dlh1i"ngle  or 

atyte  became  much  modifled.  The  arches 
ti^antoaiiume  the  painted  chnrai'ti'r:  the 

two  lubiiainry  vaiilte  at  rl^bt  aoglri:  pi^ra. 


ItOBTH-EABTER 

walK  d^.p  leva  maaaive;  abort  pyramidal 

character,  paaalna  gradually  Into  tbe  Lar^ 
Engliah.  Inaddidon  toeccleiiaiticBlhuild- 
Inga,  the  NonDan*  reared  many  caatellalad 
■tructurei,  the  beat  remaining  epecimen  of 
which  l>  the  White  Tower  or  Keep  of  tho 
Tower  of  London.  —  A'orman  -  Frtnch,  the 
latignage  epolien  by  the  Honnini  at  the 
Conqueat.  and  In  which  leveral  formal  pro- 
ceedlngi  ot  alMc  are  etill  carried  on.  It 
truths  laDnaceof  Emgllib  legal  procedore 
till  the  reign  <7Edwi:^  III. 


Konut,  ItoniCnor'nB.  nora),  n.  In  &and. 
mvlh.  one  of  the  three  Pate*,  jxuE.  pnnnt, 

tad/tUuTi,  whose  decreet  were  irrerocable, 
lliey  were  represeated  as  three  roonE 
-""-*~"  ' '*  — (pectivflty  Urd,  Verdandl, 

, jd 

tatmliied  hit  tale. 


MoiToy  (nor'ol),  n.     [A'sriA,  and  rou,  king. 

tlonllet  to  the  north  of  the  Trent  'Pronder 
by  far  (ban  all  the  Garten,  Homv  anil 
Clarenclent'  Burin.  See  KlNa-il-AllMa. 
KOIM  (non),  n.  A  name  tor  the  language 
of  Norway.— OM  AVk.  the  ancient  lan- 
guage ot  Bcaniilnatia,  represented  by  the 
clauical  Icelandic  and  >11U  with  wonderful 
purity  by  mi>ilem  Icelandic. 


clent  Scandinavia:  a  jiorti 
HOTte  (nor'ti).  n.  [Sp.  norj 
north  wind.]  The  name  o 
galei  from  the  north  whic 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Sepb 
Called  also  Sortlitr. 
Mondrle,!  n.  Kurtun ;  e> 

Hoiill (north). n.  [A.  Sai.i 
O.  Sw.  and  Iton.  norri,  c 


Ic  origin.] 
!lng  that 


— JVort*  fcUBaing.  In  a»(nm.  tn  or  towanU 
that  quadnnt  ot  the  heavena  iltuated  be- 
tween the  north  and  east  poind.— A'vrlb 
prrcrdiiig,  In  or  toward*  the  quadrant  be- 
tween (be  north  and  weit  points. 
Morttl  (north),  e.v    JVaur.  to  more  or  veer 


nutth-«it').  a.  Pertaining  to 
me  nonn-cait:  prucitdlnE  from  or  directed 
(owerda  that  point:  north-eastern:  at,  a 

'^Xtflth.taat  patMfft,  a  poasage  for  sbipa 
along  the  northern  coaiti  of  Europe  anil 

the  complete  voyage  by  this  pauage  was 
the  Swedlib  eiplorer  Nordentktold.  after  it 
had  been  from  time  to  time  attempted  In 


mtltr!'  KingiU^.—t.  A  name  ginn  to  the 
silver  shilling  and  ali|wnco  <rf  New  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Cbarlre  I.,  from  their 


HOBTBJUVTKftLT 

biTliw  Ihe  IsUan  If.  K  (Sbw  Zd^uuI)  Id- 
fnM*d  OB  on*  ol  Uiglr  ride*. 
■artll'MUtvlr  ^lorth-Hf tr-U^s,  Tonrd* 

lUn(DOfth-M'<n 


KOBSTHISL 


Toward!  tha  DoitMut 


■arthM^  (Bot'iHtr-il}.  a.    1.  PurUhilDg 

to  DT  bibs  In  or  towudi  tha  ddRIi:  nor. 

Uhrl  'Tluiaa  nortk(rl|t  oatloDi.'  Drayton. 

t,  FTOOMdIni  from  tha  north,     '  Srrntrlv 

•MI*iiMbarl7Wliid&'    DrrAan. 
Kortlurir  (DtnTntr-UX  ad»,    Toinnii  tha 

north;  M,  to  «U  (wtAirly. 
■ntlurB  (norTBtral  a.    L  Fntalnlna  to 

or  baing  hi  tha  northi  nearer  to  that  poliit 

than  to  anotbar  point  at  raokonlug  or  obaar- 


S.  tn  a  dlnotkm  lowud  tha  north,  or  ■ 
potnt  &a4rli;M,loit««ran0reih«nt  Muraa, 
InwimilliiM  fium  tha  north.  '  Tha  nor- 
Hini  wind.  Stak—Naratn  Own,  tha 
Coraoa  BoraaUa,  a  amall  and  bright  CODatel- 
btloa  hmt  HaRUlaa.—Aorticm  diiar.  See 
Dins.— JTarM^rn  ktmitplitn,  that  hall  ot 
the  earth  north  of  the  eqaator.— JTsrlAon 
NvUi;  tba  popnlar  nam*  o(  tbe  auRin  her. 
•■114— JTorUara  ligiit,  thoae  alfD*  of  the 
KdUe  that  an  oa  the  north  aide  of  tha 
•qnator,  tIi.  Arlee,  Taitnu.  Ocmlni,  Can- 
ear,  Leo,  and  Vli^o. 

— — i^Tm  rnor'tB«rn),  n,  A  nati™  or  In- 
atoi  the  north,  of  a  northern  coun- 
'  northani  part  of  a  countir.   Hol- 


—  , ,    latcrlal* 

„ i  to  bate  boan  broDght  bj 

Bolar  oumnla  bom  Iba  ninth. 
■<ntlMra*r  (DortHtan-trX  n.    A  native  of 
otiaddantln  the  northeni  part  of  any  coon- 
liT,  mon  nadBcallj  ot  a  country  divided 
Inta  two  diAoct  aeeUon*.  a  Dorthem  and 


to  the  nmih  pate  or  retina  near 

l^tb  Pola  (north' p«l)h  II.  1.  That  point 
of  tha  baavane  toward!  the  north  which  la 
to*  eraiT  wajr  dMant  froni  tha  aqolnoctlal, 
or  the  nppar  eitninltj  ot  the  tmaglnar]' 
aa  which  the  "■'■-"■I  aphar*  ia  aop- 


(nortb'atkr),  n.  The  north  polar 


orpertalnlns  to  Korthumbenaad  or  Ita  In- 

baulanla, 
■ortbiinitr1u(north-Dm'bii'ao),n.  Ana- 

Ine  or  Inhabitant  o(  Northumberland. 
MorUlWlId  [north'wtrdX  ads.     [A.  Sai. 

noRAuNinL]    Toward  the  Dorth.  or  toward 

a  point  inaiiii  to  the  north  thu  the  eart 

■nd  weat  pDlnta.      Tha  falnat  cnatnre 

lurlAuonl  born.'    ^ak. 
UorOanai  (nrathVard),  a.     Toward  the 

J.>ob; 


HaTthirardlr  (north'wtrd-lIX  a.     Haring  a 

northern  dlreotlon- 
ROTtmraidU  (northVerd-lIX  xl>'     In  ■ 

northern  dlnctlon. 
KoTt&mrda  (northVird!),  adv.    Toward! 

tha  north;  northward. 
Vorth-wMt  (nortb-i 


InlSM-rW^'KH'aui.'  ThadiacDvnr 
l!  not  one  ot  practical  atUit]',  balng  merel; 
the  lOltlUaa  of  a  aclantUls  problem, 
irorth-waster  (north -wnt'tr),  n.    A  wind 

Torth-  . ,  , —  ._  ,_.„  _„_.^^^ 


dlrecUon  to  tha  north-weat ;  aa,  a  north- 
>aaUm  coma!.— e,  North-waiterlj;  from 
tha  north-wtat ;  aa,  a  vortA-vfitem  sale. 
Morth-vtatirsTd  (nortb-watfwtrd),  adv. 


north.     '  Driven  bf  a  luen 


fforwar-nupls  (norVi-mk-pl).  n    

of  the  nnul  Acer,the  J.pIaIanaiif(i,whiD 
growa  to  a  great  ike,  and  haa  laisa  leare 
It  irowi  In  Norwar,  and  alio  In  Oannan: 
SwUierUud,  and  the  north  of  Poland.    Ii 


iar>y«vai 


of  Uia  genoi  Ablea,  .J 


in  Norwaj,  whence  It  la  Imparted  both  at 
apara  and  aa  the  white  deal  (d  that  conntn. 
It  la  naed  for  >  great  varielf  of  pnrpoaea  b 
bnllding. 

Horwafui  (nor.wS'll.anX  s,  Belonglu  to 
Norway. —JroriMViiin  luddiiek.  See  fits- 
OTLT. — Ifamtgian  itsH,  a  wooden  bo».  lined 
with  felt,  In  w^lch  partially  cooked  food  ia 
placed,  and  l!  there  thoroui^ilT  oooked  by 
mean!  of  the  already  acguliwl  hea^  which 
la  prevented  from  radMtlng  by  tha  lalt 

Honraglut  {BPi-weil-vi),  n.    A  native  of 

Horwayaji  (nor-wS^an),  a.  [From  Kcrvay.  I 
Norwegian.  'Intheatont  AoruwininrankB, 
Shot. 

irorwlell-«nK(nDr'l]-knaXn'  Stmeaai^ffr- 


falt-crmi. 


FoL  nat,'Bu  iwi,  l!  tuuiu  (wtiaDce  FT.  rut. 
It  mua),  Skr.  mua,  noad— no**.  Probably 
from  the  nolaea  niade  throngh  It;  corap. 

Si—'.naa  are  the  luna  ward  wltJi  a  lUghtly 
dlllennt  form  and  meaning.  I  1.  The  pn- 
mlneot  part  tA  the  face  partly  aubaarrleut 
to  the  lenae  of  amell,  partly  tormliw  a  por- 
tion of  the  apparatai  of  rMplratloii  and 
voice,  perforatod  by  two  abmlar  paoagea 
called  noatrllB,  which  lead  to  tha  o^actory 
nerve!  ornerre!  ot  men.  In  moat  of  the 
lower  anlmala  the  noae  doea  not  form  a  dla- 
tlnct  and  prominent  teMora  aa  In  man,  but 

Bzged  in  the  general  prolt 

and  Jawa.     In  man  the 


-RE-, 


Hdad  %lihft  doc  r«ab«UHfM*r 

,  mppoaed  (o  ramble  a  ncaa ; 
a  ptdntM  or  taoailBg  nrojectton 
it  of  an  object!  Qi)  a  Doua.  aa  of  a 


>  iBii  im'ti-  '■ 


„;  tiQOw 

drel  00  which  the  chnck  of  a  1 

—To  told  nu*!  noat  Id  Cit<T  ff'      _ __. 

OnniieTOiii -To  jmt  ene'i  neai  eu<  tfjtint, 

to  anpplaat.  mperiade,  or  mortUV  a  paraon 
by  eioelUng  b&a.—Ta  lead  ky  tin  note,  to 
laWI  bUndly.— Xerutk  4^  «h'i  noH,  aa  tar  aa 
one  can  aee  at  tha  nnt  look.  0>rl|rl<.— To 
t>t<n}ipirf»Uen«t,totakaoffenoa.  Op- 
riot  AIoim  r^  JTumon.^  To  Chnwt  ena'i  naaa 
(n(a  lAe  afainot  ottart,  to  meddle  oOeloailj 
In  other  peopled  matten;  to  be  ■  bnaybody. 
—To  turn  to)  (Aa  nsM,  to  ahow  oonhanpt 

and  ba  a  Bne  geotlaman.'  Otorjt  JKat.- 
IT'nderoiu'i  luaa,  nndar  the  Inunaaat*  ranga 
ot  obaMTaHou.— JITaaa  </ leaa,  •  bdle,  fl«i- 
Ibla,  yielding  panon.  Aurtm.  — 1%  tvkia 
anaMn'(«>a>,tacheataroo!eablni.  -I^ra 
telpid  lboUm«n'i«M«tol  tliair  BKHwy.' 


jll:  toaoant  'You 
ipthe!talra.'ffikait. 
'^    •  Bvrtt.— 


How  (ndiX  V 

ahall  no*!  him  aa  you  go  np  the 

X.  To  face;  to  oppoae  to  the  fa 

s.  To  ntler  b)  a  naaal  manner;  to  twang 

throngfa  the  noae.     OmiUv.  —  ^  To  tonoE 

with  Oie  noae. 

t/wtiui  lh«  sothvr't  udder.  TttmyttH. 

!IOM(nfia),  v.f.    L  To  amaU;  to  axerdaa  tha 

wnaeof  amelL 


C  To  pry  ondondy  Into  what  doei  not  wm- 
cem  one.  OsaifrieA.-S.t  To  look  big;  to 
bluiter ;  to  behave  InaolauUy ;  to  tnrn  np 


natoralw,  Xoaa.]   A  mluonl  t«nid  ehiafly 


fOM^tWuthn.  In  UMt-moUv.  n  Ml 

atmilar  to  a  gauga-UL having  aouttliig  edge 

on  one  aide  ot  Hi  end. 

loMUMd  (naa^UdX  B,    1.  A  hemonfiMa 

crUeedlngntthenoaa.— lApUntMaAOaa 

(liUI<UU<tini),  yartow;  mntollT 

ItOBM  (nOed^  a.    Hattng  a  noae:  aapaolaUy 

having  a  noae  of  a  certain  kind  and  moitly 

naedmcompoandt:  aa  In  loDg-noaed.  'The 

alavea  are  luaad  lUu  vultnrea.'    £mu.  A 


ffnanjar  (nOi'gi).  n.  a  bmich  of  flowera 
naaoio  regale  the  aenae  of  amelllng;  a  bon- 
quet;  a  pay.     '  The  noanpav  In  berbreaat.' 

HOM-barbt  (nSa^trby  n.     An  herb  At  lor  ■ 
noaegay;  a  flower.     Skat, 
toldl  (nOil),  iL    Tonnrae;  to  train;  to 

(nBile!),a.    DeaUtnte  ot  a  noae. 

(nda'plnUng),  n.  Colonring 
\af  tha  noa*  led.  Blak. 
li^X  "-  1'  1^  noaale  ot  a 
boaa  or  pipe. —1.  In  spfisi.  that  which  holda 
the  objeotgtaia  of  a  mloroaoopa.  Donble, 
triple,  or  quadmple  noae-plecea  are  aoma- 
time!  attached  to  tha  noae  at  a  raleroaxiw 
and  hold  aa  many  oblect-glamm  ot  varruig 
power,  whiob  an  bron^i  Into  iagniiItlo& 
aa  r«qulrol.— I.  A  noae-band  (which  aeeX- 
^  A  piece  attacl^  to  the  point  of  a  halmat, 
and  Intended  to  protect  the  noM. 

TTimi  I  Till  (nOi^ng),  D.  L  A  ling  at  gold, 
ooppar,  or  other  material,  worn  aa  an  orna- 
ment by  mlana  aavage  tribal,  and  man 
paitlenlady  by  the  Bonth  Baa  Uasdiav.- 
1  A  ring  lor  iha  ncaa  of  an  animal,  aa  a 
ball,a^,  Aa 

How  TOirt  (nfla'amMt).  ti.    Aplant,Na» 

NOMtUiUlMftlumin.   KortrlL  CShM- 


b,  lUn;     w,  nig;     wh,  aUg;    ih,  anue.— Bee  Kbt. 


^,   .     ..,  ^    .in  hydraulic  ma- 

ued  In  Spain,  Syria.  Fuleatlne.  and 

ot'a  watcT-whHl  with  revolving  backeti  or 
sarthea  pitchcn.  Ilka  tha  Fenlui  wheel. 

are  Tarlaua    ThB»  niachhiel  are  gensnlly 

calmtrlH  thoya'ra^venWtliscarTeiit'at 
a  atntun  Beting  on  llaatiiDr  [Mkldlet  attached 
to  (lie  rim  of  the  wheel 
HorlEe,ln.  (ScB  NOUBICI.]  Anuna.  CAnu- 

RorlSit  n.    [Sea  NoOBT.]    A  toBter-chllJ. 

Ito^mon  (norl-mon).  n.   A  Japanue  palan- 
quin.   Bai/ard  Taylor. 
tmttvm,*  a.     Nurlan:    briDgtng    np. 


Nortum  (nO'ri-uni),  n.  Tlia  name  ai»en  to 
an  hypoLhatJcal  metal  aappoud  to  be  auv 
ciat«d  with  itn'onltun  la  moil,  if  not  alt, 

irorUud,  HorlUt'  (noi^and,  norlan),  n. 

NorthlaniJ;  belonglns  lo  the  north,     ■  Xor- 

iand  windi  pipe  down  the  aea.'    TeiMUKiii. 

(Old  Bngllih  and  Scotch.) 
Mann  (norm),  n.    [L.  norma.  %  carpenlet'a 

oquare,  a  rule]    1-  A  rule;  a  pattern;  a 


1  Id  jAyaisJ.  a  tjpioat  atructunl  n 


niJe :  a  principle ;  i 


taint  twelve  atan . 
Hoi!^  (not-mal), 


leuurlng  right  anglea.  iitad 
uong.uidotherartlficarato 

let;  H  model  E.B^uiSu! 
nutheni  conitelhUion.  mlu- 

i  M  below  the  lonrth  mitg- 


d  to&e  the 


i.  Id  gcein.  perpendicular :  applied  to  a  per 
pendU:ular  line  drawn  to  the  tangent  line  oj 

Ironi  any  point  Is  called  iS*  nDrmal  aectlon 
nt  that  point  —  Komvil  Khool  (from  ». 
fcolt  noniuln.  lit  a  acbool  that  lerTea  aa  a 


Kormal  (nol'mnt).  n.  In  setm.  a  perpendic- 
ular; the  ■tnightllnedrawa  from  any  point 
In  a  corre  in  ita  plane  at  right  anglea  to 
the  taiiient  at  that  point;  or  the  ttralght 

T^lit  angle!  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that 

Hormaler  (nor'mal-ai),  n.  Id  geom.  the 
stute  or  fact  at  being  normaL    [Sare.  t 

l(DnnalliatiOll(nor'mal-li-&"ahonX  n.  Re- 
duction lo  Iheitaleol  being  nonnil;  redac- 


Hormally  (i 


ill),  » 


9;  accordluc  to  role,  ttaod- 

Horimil-iciuMl  (nor'nal-ikoix  n.    See 

ITi>niun<nnr'mHn).n.  JVout  a  ihort  wooden 
liar  to  l>v  thruat  Into  a  hole  nf  the  wiudlaii. 

Bied  through  the  head  of  the  rudder,  and  a 
pin  Sled  to  conflne  the  cable  [rom  falling 

HoniUil(nor'nuin).n.  A  NDtthm*n:anune 
given  primarily  to  a  SrandlnaTlan.  hut  now 
applied  tn  n  natire  or  inhabitant  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  tokei  it>  imme  from  a  body 

SiXa.  nr,  lat, 


of  ScandlnaTiuu  who  HtUed  here  In  the 

Homiui  (nor'man),  a.  Pertaining  to  Nor- 
mandy, or  the  Nonnana ;  u,  the  Norman 

arched  atyle  ot  architecture,  a  variety  of 
the  Komanetque,  introduced  at  the  Norman 
CoDqueat  frtmi  Franca  Into  Britain,  when 


mauire  limplidty,  with  a  < 

nobleneia  and  grandeur.   Iud  muic  gjn 

ehataclarlatlci  are:  orucKomi  churchei 


MOBTB-BASTER 


, eflned 

character,  paaalng  gradually  Into  the  Early 
EngU^  In  addition  to  eccleiiseticalbujld- 
■•     •■  itellated 


language  apoken  by  the  Nonnane  at  the 
Conqucat,  and  in  which  leTeral  formal  pro- 
ceedlnga  of  atate  are  atUi  carried  on.  It 
waathalangnageof  EngUib  legal  procedure 

gn^  Edward  IIL 

j,<,  Tnmafce  Kor- 


r  like  a  Norman.       __  _  

them.'  Larrt  LyHon. 
Honia,  Vam  (nor^ia,  oom),  n.  Id  Stand, 
myth,  one  ol  the  three  Fatea,  put,  prucnl. 
and/ttlure,  whoae  decree*  were  irrevocable. 
They  were  repreienled  aa  three  yoiuig 
women,  named  niapectlvely  Urd,  Verdandl, 
and  Skuld.  There  wen  nnmeroui  inleiior 
having  one  who  de- 


Noma, « 


Id  his  fa 


Horror  (nor'oft  n.  \florth,  and  rou,  king, 
north^lng  1  The  title  ol  the  third  ol  the 
three  £DgIla)lklDga-at-aral^  wboee  juriidic- 
llonllei  lo  the  north  of  the  Trent.  'Prouder 
by  far  than  all  the  Garlera.  Sorroyi  and 
Clarencleui.'    Burke.    See  KIKa.Ai-AHHS. 

None  (nOTS).  n.  A  name  for  the  languagv 
of  Norway.— OU  Stme.  the  ancient  lan- 
guage ot  Scandinavia,  repnaented  by  the 
claailcal  Icelandic  and  atiU  with  wonderful 
parity  by  modem  Icelandic 

Bona  (nnn).  a.  Of  or  belonging  lo  ancient 
Scandinavia  or  Ita  language. 

Horaenuui  (oon'man).  n.  A  native  of  an- 
cient Scandluavla;  a  fforthman. 

HortO  (nor-li),  n,  [Sp.  norte,  the  north,  the 
north  wlnd.1  The  name  of  certain  violent 
nles  from  the  north  which  prevnil  In  the 
Oulf  ol  MeiJco  from  September  to  March. 
Called  alio  AorfAtr. 

Hortelrte,!  n.  Surtore ;  education.   CBoh- 


•ept:  vault*  barrel- ihaped.  Ihal  ot  main 
body  being  of  wood;  the  doorways,  the  glory 
of  the  gtyle,  deeply  receised,  with  hlghw  de. 
conted  mouldings,  sometlmee  conlmuou. 
round  lamb  anf  arch,  but  more  usuully 
adotned  with  a  lerles  ot  ahalu  having  their 


capital!  lurmonnled  by  a  »riei  ol  highly 
enriched  mouldlnga:  tliu  xviodowa  imall. 
nund-hea<led.  placed  high  In  the  wall,  and 
opening  with  a  wide  splay  Inaide  ;  plera 
massive,  generally  cylindrical  or  octagonal, 
and  aomeUmea  enriched  with  shafta.capltala 


h  modined.    The  archi-s 
Its  at  right  angles;  piers. 


KorUKnorthVii  [A.  Sai.nort*,Icel.iion 
O.  Sw,  and  Dan.  norrt,  north.  Origin 
known.  The  Fr.  nord,  Sp.  It  Pg.  nsrtc, 
ot  Teutonic  orlglnl  1.  One  ot  the  card! 
points,  being  that  point  ot  the  hort 
which  l>  directly  oppoiite  to  the  sun  In 

with  the  face  to  the  east;  or  11  is  that  pr 
of  Interaectlon  ot  the  horlion  and  merld 
which  ia  nearest  our  pole. -2.  A  rcgi 


^orlli  Mltiaiiig.  In 
at  quadrant  of  the 


heaven)  sllnated  he- 


iTTfivctLi^.  In  or  towarde  the  quadrant  be- 
North  (north  t,ii,iL    Aoot.  to  move  or  veer 

towards  the  north, 
North-BBM  (nnrth.«at').  n.    The  point  be- 

North-eut  (north-Jaf).  a.     Pertaining  to 
the  north-catt;  proceeding  trom  or  dire<.'led 

nortlmut  windTlo  hold  a  Hoith-eail  course. 
—Horth-eatt  pBinage,  a  passage  tor  ships 

the  complete  voyage  by  this  pouaffC  was 
the  Swedith  eiplorer  Nordenakibld.  after  il 
had  been  fnm  time  (o  lime  alUmpted  tu 
nr  upwards  ol  three  centuries 


bnlDa  Uw  Mtm  N.K  (Nn  Euslud)  Im- 
jnmSl  on  OH  of  ttadr  ddra. 
■vttl-Matatl7(Dorth4M'Cr-ll)ka.  Tonidi 

cr  trom  Uw  Dottb-Mit :  u,  >  nDrU-«u<«H|i 

OOBtaa;  a  aartk-Huterhr  wind. 
IfBrtH  wrtwnO»HhJir«ni).  a.     Fertala- 

log  to  IV  bdnf  1b  Uw  partb-aut,  or  In  ■ 

dlMoHon  to  llM  noith-aut;  north-autirb. 
■orth-MwtwaMl  <BOTtb-«M'w*rd),  »dv. 

Tomnli  tbt  Dortfa-aut 
VorUurfnorih'to),  n.    llaiU.  m*  Nosn. 
HMUUHlllM  (nor'THtr-U-naX  •>-    "nH 

•iBtft  of  bdng  nortlierlT. 

llarliiHir  (doty 
to  or  b«uis  In  oi 

t,  FTDOMdlng  tnim  tlw  Dortti, 

and  «Datb«$  wlndL'    Derluin 
■oMbartr  (Dor^Htr-UX  o^B'    Towud*U» 

Uorthi  H,  to  lall  norlkerl)/. 
BntlurB  (DorYatniX  a.     1.  FeHalnlng  to 

orbrins  In  tha  noith;  n«nr  to  that  potnt 

tlun  to  uiothsT  point  ot  nokoning  or  oliHr- 


d  tb«  Dorth.  or  > 
■  nsntirn  emuM. 


S.  In  ■  dinetioD 

DObrt  nmr  It;  w.  It 

1.  FlooMdlui  trom  th*  dotUl    'Tlu  . 

Oam  wlDd.'^  aiak—yartlum  Own,  the 
Comia  Bonalli,  >  komU  md  bright  coiiMal- 
Utl0DiiMTBatculu.~ffer4cmdiHr.  Sss 
I>IviB.—jrDrt)UmKfliii(pA(n,  that  half  of 
tba  Mith  uortb  of  tho  eqiutoi.— JTorUnn 


leottbeai 


•qnator,  -rtM.  Alia,  Tufnii,  OemJol.  CiD- 
cor,  I*o.  ud  Virgo. 
■0ItltKB(IKir'1H«m),  n. 
hiUtantof  "■-  — "■  -*  ■ 


of  tha  ptalMocena  pwlod,Mlwn  Iti  nuUriili 
w*M  loppowd  to  ban  b«D  brought  bj 
polar  onnoita  (ram  tba  north. 
]ianit«nMr<oorta«ni-4rX  n.     A  natlra  of 
Drnridaiitln  tha  northerapart  ol  any  coun- 

Ht,  nun  apadOealD'  -' '—  ^'■■'-■-■ 

bio  two  dlailnct  NC(I< 


[7  dlvldad 


VfftimtMi ,  —  

■ha  and  of  iBucnatla  naadle  to  point 
north.    Airodaii. 

Vgnh-paUr  (nortb-pcrtr),  a.  Partifnlni 
to  Iha  Dortb  pola  or  regloiu  naar  tba  nortb 

tettl  PoM  (north' p«1X  II.  L  That  pobt 
of  tha  haarau  tonrda  the  oartb  wUcb  la 
to*  aratr  way  dlilant  (nm  the  eqnlnoctlal, 
or  8m  nmer  aatranltj  ot  the  imaglDanr 
axia  OD  whloh  tha  eeleatla]  ipbeia  la  np- 
poaad  to  rarolTa.  — t.  The  northern  ei- 
famltr  of  the  eartb'a  aila.     Bae  PoLI. 

~— *■ -*-»r(norlh'»tar>,n.  The  north  polar 


QDaatiy  narar  aeta.  aod  1>  tharefore  ot  graat 
uportaoBe  to  navlgaton  In  the  nortbam 


MorttaumberlaDd  or  tia  In. 


unbatlud. 


aodweat  polnta.      'The  tebeit  cnatnra 
MrttiMTd  boRL'    Slai. 
XmOnnti  (oortb'vard},  a.     Toward  the 


,  (northVtiid-llX  a.    Hatinga 

uorthem  dlreotlon. 
Kortliwmidly  liwrlh'wUd-Il),  ode.    la  a 

nortbarn  dtreetlon. 
KorUlWU4l  (Dorth'wlrdiX  ode.    Towarda 

tba  WKrtb;  mrthward. 
Hortb-VMt  (nortb-weatV  n.    Tht  point  In 

the  borliOD  eqnallr  dMuit  between  the 

nortb  and  weat. 
I(linil-WMt(narlh-wait\a,    1.  Partalnliu 

to  or  balng  Id  tbe  point  between  tha  Dotth 

and  weet;  norlb-waiterl)',— S.  FrocaedUu 

from  tlio  north-weat;  aa,  a  mrA-unt  wlmL 


^Xorlt-iHiC  fa$mii*,  a  paaaua  tor  ibtpa 
trom  the  Allaathi  Ocean  Into  tS»  PaoMo  b* 


iwDt,  kma  aooght  fc 
InlSMmvHi'B.I 


rn  the  Dortfa-weat. 


Honil-WMtar  btarth- 
OT  gala  from  the  DOT— 

ItORh-WMt«df  (DC 

warda  the  Dorth-we- ..    

weat:  aa,  ■  notl-iKiterly  wind. 
KwUl-WWtWII  {Dorth-weat'tmX  s.  I.  Tar- 
talDbig  to  or  being  In  tba  noith-weat,  or  In 
a  dliscttoD  to  tba  nortb-weet ;  aa,  a  north- 
■KMrm  coDne._l.  North-waetailr;  from 
the  north-wot ;  aa,  f 


IlorUl-Wlua(nortn-wlncl),>i.  TT 
blowa  from  tbe  nortb.     '  Dilre 


bral 


lorti-wtnit.'    MfUm. 

Ronrftr-lobrtar  (norVi-lob-rttr).  n.  The 
Keptropmarveglau,    See  NiFaaore, 

KonraT-mApIa  (nor'wi-nii.plx  n.  A  tree 
otthe  nnuB  Acer.Uie.J.ii<a[ancfc{ii,whlob 
growa  to  a  great  alia,  and  haa  lane  leavea 
It  gcowa  In  Norwaj,  and  alio  In  Oarmanv, 
SwftiariaDd.  and  tha  nortb  ot  Poland,  Iti 
wood  la  held  la  great  eitfanatlon,  and  Ita 

Jnlee  jrlelda  mgar  D]'  antpontloD. 

KorWKy-fpniM  (norVa-aprUl,  n.  A  tna 
of  lha|aDUiAblea..J.  amlta.  whlchabounde 
In  Norway,  whence  It  It  Iraporteft  both  aa 
apar*  and  aa  tbe  white  deal  at  that  conntrr. 
It  it  need  for  a  great  Ytiletji  ot  porpoaea  la 
bunding. 

Morwc^UI  (Dor.wS'Jl-an).  a.  Belonging  to 
M'orwa}'.— AoriHtilan  Aoddocl,  See  BtB- 
OTLT, — Noneegian  ftOH,  a  wooden  boi,  Uned 
with  felt,  In  wliich  partialis  cooked  food  la 
placed,  and  li  then  thorou^ilT  ooaked  by 
maana  of  tha  already  acqulted  heat,  wblch 
la  prarented  from  radutlDg  by  the  felt 

Norwagba  (nor-we'tl.anX  n.    A  naU*a  ot 

tlormjaiiinBT-wVj»n),a.  (rnmHirrvav.] 
l^orwcidaD.  'In tbaetont JvonHtfonranka 
S*a*. 

fforwleb-en((iu>r''J-k>a8},«-  Bamaaiir«^ 

JM-CTVg. 

flOM  (nai)jn.     [A.  Sax.  nam,  (utu,  ruat, 

FoL  nN.Kaanu,  L.'na«iu(wfimea  7r.  nai, 
It  now),  skr,  nd*l,  noait-noee.  Fiobably 
fran  tbe  nolaea  siade  tbrongb  It;  comp 
ntat,  tntai,  more,  San.  tnua^  to  aDoit. 
VeH,  nan  are  tba  aama  word  wltii  a  eUgbtly 
dUIenut  tonn  and  meantnc.)  l.  Hie  pio- 
mtnent  part  ot  the  (ace  putly  anbeerrlent 
to  tbe  ienie  of  Hnall,  partly  formliv  a  por- 
tion ot  the  npaiataa  of  remlntlon  and 
Tolce,  pertoialed  by  two  almllar  paaaagae 
ealM  uoalrila,  which  lead  to  tha  rStadory 
nerrea  or  narrea  at  tmalL  In  moat  at  tha 
lower  antmala  the  noae  doea  not  form  a  dl*. 
tlDct  and  prominent  faature  aa  In  man,  bnt 
la  maived  In  tbe  geneml  prolongation  of  tha 
face  and  ]awa.  In  man  tbe  noae  aerrea  to 
raodnlate  tiie  Tolce  in  making,  and  to  die. 
charge  tbe  tean  which  flow  throngh  tha 
lachrymal  ducCa 


Hllowa,  a  pipe,  a  toyare.  Ao, ;  M  tbe 
>r  raatmm  of  a  alUl ;  Id)  tbe  raid  of  a  i 
Irel  on  wbleb  thecbnokota?-"-' 


lathe  la  aecmad. 


OtimieTCIO.— To  put  one'i  lUH  eu(  qT  jofnt. 
to  mpplant,  enparaada,  or  Diartuy  a  penon 
by  excelling  hlm.^T^  lead  by  (Aa  neit.  (a 
lead  blindly.— £anaU  1/ eiu't  noi*,  a>  (a: 
one  can  aee  at  tba  Bnt  look.    Cariyta.- 

tSbum^l .. 

•  lAa  i^ainifrDtAen,  to  meddle  ofBcbia 


.    Cartnla.— To 


titk  aiaim  q/  ffunura— 7d  Ihnut  tnft  na— 
fnialAai^aini/DtAen.tocii  '"      "  ' 
In  other  peopled  nuttan;  to 


'ToMmuMtni , 

and  be  a  BDa  gentleman.'  Oaorga  BtM.~ 
(Tndaroiu'a  neee,  under  the  Inunediato  raaga 
ot  obaarratlaD.— JToa*  q<  mw,  a  taella,  flex- 
ible, yleldtng  penon.  ihirliin.  —  T^  uipt 
— '^-tr*!  neat,  to  ebeat  or  ooien  Urn.  'I^ 
tht  old  DMn'anaaMof  tbalr  moDay,' 


If<il»-baK(oSi'begX«'  A  bag  baTlDg  itrapa 
at  Ita  upper,  open  end,  bT  whloh  It  may  be 
tailaned  to  a  borae'a  bead  whUe  he  eata  tha 


Tlnanilj  (nOi'gl),  n.  a  bnnch  ot  floran 
naedto regale  Uie  eenae  of  emelllng;  a bou- 
qnatiapoay,    'ThanoajTairtDherbraait' 

HOM-baAt  (nOi'trbJ,  n.    An  barb  Dt  for  a 
□oaagay:  a  flower.     8hak. 
KawAi  (ndil),  n.    To  nntae;  to  ttaln;  to 

Chilu)^?£"atilia'[«|diA.  "^    3^S£^. 

HoMlMatDAileBXa.    fiaatltnto  of  a  noaa. 
Mmna^vd  Mrreildaei, 


Tlim  iwliiliTni  fiilli'iiliil  hull  M  Colomlnc 
the  noae;  maBut  tba  Doae  rod.    SKok. 

MOW-piM*  (nfii%laX  "-  1-  ™a  noiale  of  a 
boee  orplpe.— llncipNaKthatwhlobliolda 
tbe  objeciglaea  ot  a  mlsroaeope.  DoBhle, 
triple,  or  quadruple  noae-pleoe*  ■*■  uns. 
tlmei  Bttaohad  to  the  noee  at  a : 
and  holdal  "    '    ' 

power,  whl< 

aa  required.— s.  A 

'  A  place  atlaehtd. 

d  IntaDded  to  proteet  (he  ni. 

Moaa-Tlav  (nOi^ogX  n.  L  a  ring  of  g<dd, 
copper,  or  other  malnlal,  worn  aa  an  orna- 
ment by  vailoua  aaraga  bilw  and  nura 
partlenlariT  by  the  South  Bea  lalaudiaa.— 
i.  A  ilfli  for  tbe  note  of  an  animal,  aa  a 
bull,  a  pb,  Aa. 

Itnan  ■niiTt  (nSfmlrt),  n.    A  plant,  Mm- 

ltB»a«htiXlS«M>rlll.t ti.  KotHQ.  Ckw- 
w,  Hlr.    wh,iBUgi   ih,  arare.— Baa  KST. 


power,  whloh  are  bran^I  into  noiila 

rauirad  — S.  A  noae-band  (whl^  aa 
ace  atlaehtd  to  the  pdnt  o~ 
nd  IntaDded  to  proteet  (he  noae 
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KOBlng  (nds'ins).  n.  In  arch,  the  projecting 

edge  of  a  moiuaing  or  drip;  the  projecting 

monlding  on 

the  edge  of  a , 

itepinastair.  ?*  I 

Nouat  (noxlX 

n.    A  nozzle. 
NoMOomlU 

(n5-i6-kd'mi. 

alX  a.     [Or. 


an    hoqxi' , 

from      notOi,    a  atNosing.->Stain  and  Buttress. 

^^B^B^j^    and 

ieofiMd,  to  take  care  oL]  SeUUng  to  an  hos- 

pitaL 

MOlOgrailhy  (no-iog'rarfl),  n.  [Qt.  nosot, 
diieaM,  and  graphs^  to  write.]  The  icience 
of  the  description  of  dlaeaset. 

N0801o«loal(noaK>-lojak-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  noiolocr,  or  a  vjitematic  daniflcation  of 
diieasea 

HofCflOglft  (n&-toro>JlstX  n.  One  Tersed  in 
nosology;  one  who  claMifles  dlBeases*  ar- 
ranges them  in  order,  and  gires  tliem  rolt- 
able  numft* 

KOKflOgy  (nO-aoro-JiX  fk  [Gr.  noeot,  disease, 
and  logo9t  disoonrse.]  L  A  systematic  ar- 
rangement or  classiflcatlon  of  diseases  with 
names  and  definitions,  according  to  the  dis- 
tinctiye  character  of  each  class,  order,  genn^ 
and  q>ecies.— 2.  That  branch  cA  medical 
science  which  treats  of  the  classification  of 
diseases. 

KoBonomy  (n6-son'o>mi),  n.  The  nomen- 
clatore^diseases.    Dungtiaon. 

NOBOPOetiO  (nd'so-pd-et^iJc),  a.  [6r.  noiot, 
disease,  and  poied,  to  produce.  ]  Producing 
diseases.    [Sare.] 

The  qualities  of  the  air  are  noscpottici  that  Is.  have 
a  power  of  prodndng  diseasct.  ArbtUhnot. 

NOBOtazy  (nos'o-taks-i),  n.  [Gr.  noiof,  a 
disosse,  ana  UueU^  an  arrangement.]  The 
distribution  and  classification  of  diseases. 
Dwkgliaon. 

NOM  (nosX  n.  [A  form  of  nut.  ]  A  promon- 
tory. 

Who  waaTt  shot  Wni  Paterson  off  the  A^Mx^-the 
Dutchman  he  sared  from  tinkincr,  I  trow. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Noitalgla  (nos-tal'ii-a),  n.  [Gr.  nottot,  re- 
turn, and  tUgoB,  psln.]  A  yehement  desire 
to  revisit  one's  native  country;  home-aiclc- 
ness. 

NoitaUdto  (nos-tal'JOcX  o-  Belating  to  nos- 
talgiaThome-aick. 

NOBtalsy  (nos-tal'Ji),  n.  Same  MNottalgia. 

NOBtOO^os'tokXn.  [From  the  German  name 
nottok,  nottoeh.}  A  genus  of  green-spored 
gelatinous  algso,  so  nearly  resembling  the 
genus  Ck>llema  that  the  species  have  been 
supposed  to  be  merely  barren  lichens.  They 
are  frequent,  especislly  in  sandy  soils,  and 
immediately  after  rain  in  summer,  and  are 
yemacularly  called  teitehe^  butter,  /alien 
Han,  Ac  Many  of  the  species  are  edible, 
the  N.  edule  of  China  being  a  favourite  in- 
gredient in  soup. 

IfoBtodiaoMB.  MOftodiliiett  (nos.t6*k&'- 

sM,  nos-t64dii64).  n.  p2.  A  family  of  con- 
f ervoid  algn,  of  which  the  genus  If  ostoc  is 
the  type. 

iroBtomailla(nos-t6*m&'ni-aX9».  [Gr.noftos, 
return,  and  mania,  madnesa  ]  Nostalgia,  or 
a  morbid  desire  to  return  to  one's  country, 
aggravated  to  madnesa 

Hoitrll  (nos'trilX  n.  [O.K.  ntmthrO,  note- 
thiri.  noeethurte,  A.Saz.  ncetthyri,  naetkgrl, 
thyrl  or  thirel  meaning  a  hole,  whence 
thyrUan,  to  bore,  to  drill,  the  same  word 
as  thriU.  See  Drill.]  i.  One  of  the  two 
apertures  of  the  nose  which  give  iMMsage 
to  air  and  to  the  secretions  of  the  nose.— 
8.t  Acuteness;  perception. 

Methinks  a  man 
Of  your  safadtjr  and  clear  MM/ri/ should 
Have  made  a  better  choice.  B.  yonson. 

Kostmin  (nos'trumX  n.  [L.  nottrum,  ours, 
that  is,  a  medicine  belonging  to  us  alone.] 
L  A  medicine,  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
kept  secret  for  the  purpose  of  restricting 
the  profits  of  sale  to  the  inventor  or  pro- 
Iffietor;  a  quack  medicine.  Hence— S.  Any 
scheme  or  device  proposed  by  a  quadE  or 
charlatan  in  any  department. 

If  the  people  are  not  taught  sound  doctrine  upon 
the  rabject.  ttytj  will  &11  a  prey  to  ttie  more  Tioloit 
and  the  more  Interested  dasa  of  politiciaas,  to  the 
incentives  of  agitators,  the  arts  of  impostors,  and  the 
ncstrums  of  quacks.  Brougham, 

Koi  (notX  adt,  [Older  fuK,  contr.  from 
naught,  nous^t,  and  equivalent  to  ne  auM: 
A.  Sax.  ndhL  nokt,  ndwikt,  lit.  not  a  whit: 
8o.fM)oM,noi]  A  word  that  ezpresMS nega- 


tion, denial,  refusal,  or  prohibition ;  as,  he 
will  not  go;  will  you  remain?  I  will  noL 
Contracted  as  in  don't,  won't,  oMt,  &c. 

Hark  how  he  swears,  Tom.  Nicely  brought  up 
young  man,  ain't  he,  I  don't  think.        T.  Hughts. 

—Not  the  leet,  not  l«w  on  that  account- 
Not  the  more,  not  more  on  that  account. 
[The  in  these  phrases  is  an  old  instrumental 
case.    See  Nbyebthblbss.] 

So  thick  a  drop-seiene  hath  quenched  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.    Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  wh«e  the  Muses  haunt 

Milton. 

Nott  (notX  a.    Same  as  NotL 

N'ot.t  VoT  Ne  Wot  L  Know  not;  knows 
not;  knew  not  Chaucer.— 2.  Know  or  knew 
not  how  to;  can  or  could  not    Speneer. 

NotabUJa  (nd-ta-bU'i-aX  n.  pi.  Notable 
things:  things  worthy  of  notice. 

Notiilrtllt7(odt-a-bil1-tiXn.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  notable;  notableness.— 2.  A  re- 
markable or  notable  i>ersonor  thing;  a  per- 
son of  note. 

Notable  (ndt'a-blX  a.  [Pr.  notable,  "L  nota- 
bilii,  from  noto,  to  mark  or  note,  from 
nota,  a  mark.]  1.  Worthy  of  notice;  re- 
markable; memorable;  noted  or  distin- 
guished. 

The  success  of  these  wars  was  too  notable  to  be 
unknown  to  your  ears.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Conspicuous;  easily  seen  or  observed; 
manifest;  observable. 

It  is  impossible  but  a  man  must  have  first  passed 
this  notable  stage,  and  got  his  conscience  thoroughly 
debauched  and  hardened,  before  he  can  arrive  to 
the  height  of  sin.  South. 

8.  Notorious;  well  or  publicly  known.  'A 
most  noUMe  coward,  and  infinite  and  end- 
less liar.'  Shak.—^  Excellent;  dever  in 
any  sphere;  as,  a  nottMe  housekeeper. 
[Colloq.] 

NotaUb  (ndt'a-bl ),  n.  A  person  or  thing  of 
note  or  distinction.  In  French  hist  one 
of  the  nobles  or  notable  men  selected  by 
the  king  to  form  a  parliament  or  represen- 
tative body  (assembly  of  the  notablesX  when 
the  convening  of  the  States  General  woi^d 
have  proved  inconvenient  to  the  deq;>otism 
of  the  monarchy. 

NotaUeness  (ndf  a-bl-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  beinff  notable;  remarkableness. 

NotaUy  (n6t'a-bliX  adv,  L  In  a  notable  man- 
ner; memorably;  remaricably;  eminently.— 
2.  With  show  of  consequence  or  importance. 
'  Mention  S]Mdn  or  Portugal  and  he  talks 
verynotoMy.'    Addiaon. 

Notal  (nd'talX  a.  [Gr.  ndtot,  the  back.]  Be- 
longing to  the  back ;  dorsal    Dunglwm. 

NoUdgla  (nO-tal'Ji-aX  n.  [Gr.  nOtoe,  the 
back,  and  aigot,  pain.]  Inpathol.  pain  in  the 
back;  irritation  of  the  spme. 

Kotandum  (nO-tan'dumx  n.  pL  Notanda 
(nd-tan'daX  [L.]  A  thing  to  be  observed  or 
noted. 

Notar  (nd'tarX  n.    A  notary.    [Scotch.] 

Notarial  (nd-t&'ri-al),  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  a 
notary;  as,  a  notariiu  seal;  notarial  evioence 
or  attestation.  —2.  Done  or  taken  by  a  no- 
tary.—^otaruri  o/Ut,  those  acts  in  the  civil 
law  which  require  to  be  done  under  the  seal 
of  a  notary,  and  are  admitted  as  evidence 
in  foreign  courts. —J\^otonaI  inatrumentt,  in 
Seoti  law.  instruments  of  sasine.  of  resigna- 
tion, of  intimation,  of  an  assignation,  of 
pramonition  of  protest,  and  the  Uke,  drawn 
up  by  a  notary. 

Notarially  (nO-ta'ri-al-liX  odv.  In  a  nota- 
rial manner. 

Notary  (nO'ta-riXn.  [L.notonii«,fromno(ii«, 
known,  from  noteo.  to  know.]  1.  Primarily,  a 
person  employed  to  take  notes  of  contracts, 
trials,  and  proceedings  in  courts  among  the 
Romans.— 2.  In  modem  usage,  an  officer 
authorised  to  attest  contracts  or  writings, 
chiefly  in  mercantile  matters,  to  make  them 
authentic  in  a  foreign  country;  who  protests 
foreign  bills  of  exchanee,  and  inland  bills 
and  notes;  and,  in  particular,  to  note  the 
non-payment  of  an  accepted  bilL  Often 
called  a  Notary  Publie.  —  Ecdeeiattieal 
notary,  in  the  eaiiy  church,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  collect  and  preserve  the  acts 
of  the  martyrs.— jlj>ofto<i«a2  and  inmerial 
notary,  a  notary  formerly  appointed  by  the 

S[>pe  or  an  emperor  to  exefcise  his  fnno- 
ons  in  a  foreign  country. 

Notate  (nd't&tX  a.  [L.  notatut,  pp.  of  note, 
to  mark.]  In  bot  marked  witn  variously 
coloured  roots  or  lines. 

Notation  (nd-t&'shonX  n.  [L.  notatio,  trom 
noto,  tomark.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  not- 
ing; the  art  or  p«ctice  of  recording  any- 
thing by  marks,  figures,  or  characters.— 2.  A 
system  of  sions  or  characters  used  in  any  art 
or  science  fbr  expressing  brieily  tacts  con- 


nected with  that  art  or  science,  as  in  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  for  expresshig  numbers 
and  quantitiea  In  the  common  or  denary 
scale  of  notation  employed  in  arithmetic 
evex7  number  is  expressed  by  means  of  the 
ten  digits,  1, 2, 3, 4, 6.  e,  7. 8, 9,0,  by  givingeach 
digit  a  local  as  well  as  its  proper  or  natural 
vslue.  The  value  of  every  ouit  increases 
in  a  tenfold  proportion  from  ue  right  to- 
wards the  left;  the  distance  of  any  figure 
from  the  right  indicating  the  power  of  10, 
and  the  digit  itself  the  number  of  those 
powen  intended  to  be  expressed;  tiius 
8464=8000 -t- 400+ eO -i- 43s8  X 10* -|-4xl0*-f- 
6  X10-H4.  Thisscaleof  notation  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Arabs  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Soman 
notation,  which  is  still  used  in  wiAririiiff 
dates  «or  numbering  chapters,  consists  or 
seven  characters,  viz.  L  one;  V.  five;  X.  ten; 
L.  60;  C.  100;  D.  or  lo*  500;  M.  1000,  sometimes 
expressed  by  Dq.  or  CIo.  In  r^ard  to  ex- 
pressing numben  by  this  notation,  it  may 
be  observed  that,  as  often  as  any  cnaractv' 
is  repeated,  so  many  times  is  its  value  re- 
peated ;  a  less  character  before  a  greater 
diminishes  its  vslue  by  the  less  quantity; 
and  a  less  character  after  a  greater  increases 
its  value  by  the  less  quantity.  The  ancient 
Greeks  represented  numben  by  means  of 
the  letten  of  their  alphabet,  to  which  th^y 
added  three  obsolete  characters.— jlrcAiteo- 
tural  notation,  a  method  adopted  of  placing 
signs  to  figures  when  marking  dimensions 
on  drawings;  as '  for  feet,  ^  for  inches,  and 
'^  for  parts,  &c.—ChemictU  notation,  a  sys- 
tem of  abbreviating  and  condensing  state- 
ments of  the  chemical  composition  of  oodles, 
and  of  their  changes  and  transformations, 
by  means  of  symbols.  See  Formula.— 
Mathematical  notation,  a  method  of  repre- 
senting quantities  and  operations  by  sym* 
bols.  See  Stmbol.— JfusiooZ  notation,  the 
mode  or  system  by  which  musical  tiiou^its 
are  represented  in  writing,  including  all 
the  signs,  characters,  figures,  and  arbiteary 
marks  necessary  to  render  such  thoughts 
intelligible  and  expressive  of  the  author's 
conceptions.— ^umerfeo^  notation,iamutie, 
a  method  of  representing  musical  sounds 
by  numerals.- rome  9ol-/a  notation.  See 
ToNio  SoL-Fi at  Etymological  significa- 
tion. 

Conscience  is  a  Latin  word,  and  according  to  the 
rery  notation  of  it,  imports  a  double  or  Joint  know- 
le<^e.  South. 

Notch  (nochXn.  [The  softened  form  of 
O.E.  nock,  a  notch.]  1.  A  hollow  cfkt  in  any- 
thing; a  nick;  an  indentation;  in  carp,  a 
hollow  cut  in  the  face  of  a  piece  of  timber, 
for  the  reception  of  another  piece.  'And 
on  the  stick  ten  equal  notehetmakeM.*  Swift 
2.  What  resembles  such  a  cutting;  an  open- 
ing or  narrow  passage  throng  a  mountain 

They  landed,  and  struck  throt^  the  wilderness  to 
a  gap  or  notch  of  the  mountains.  Irving. 

—Out  of  aU  notch,  out  of  all  bounds.  Lyly. 
Notch  (nochX  v.t  l.  To  cut  a  notch  or 
notches  in;  to  nick;  to  indent;  as,  to  notch 
a  stick.  'Before  Corioli  he  scotched  him 
and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado.'  Shak. 
2.  To  place  in  a  notch;  to  fit  to  a  string  by 
the  notch,  as  an  arrow.  '  No  arrow  notched, 
only  a  stringless  bow.'  Herridc.  —  S,  In 
cricket,  to  mark  or  score,  from  the  score  be- 
ing sometimes  kept  by  cutting  notches  on  a 
stick. 

In  short,  when  Dumkins  was  cai^t  out.  and  Fod- 
der stumped  out.  AU-Mug|rIeSon  had  notched  tome 
fifty-four,  while  the  score  M  the  Dingley  DeUers  was 
as  blank  as  their  (aces.  Die/tent. 

Notch  (nochX  v.i.  To  keep  the  score  at 
cricket. 

Notch -UodC  (noch'blokX  n.  Same  as 
SnatcK-block. 

Notch-board  (noch'bdrdX  n.  In  ear7>.  a 
board  which  is  notched  or  grooved  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the  boards  which  form  the 
steps  of  a  wooden  stair. 

NotOhlnfT  (noch'ingX  n.  L  A  notch  or 
series  of  notches.  —  1  In  engin.iL  system 
of  carrying  forward  excavations  by  a  series 
of  steps,  uixm  which  the  work  is  sfannltane- 
ously  proceeding.    S.  H.  Knight 

Not<m-weed  (noch'wedX  n.  A  plants  Cheno- 
podium  Vulvaria. 

MOtCh-wlngCnoch'wingXn.  AUndofmoth. 
Terat  caudana. 

Note  (ndtX    For  Ne  Wote.    See  N'OT. 

Note  (ndtX  n.  [Fr.  note,  from  L.  nota,  a 
mark,  a  critical  mark,  a  sign,  a  short-hand 
character,  a  letter,  &c.,  trom  tioeeo,  notum, 
for  gnoaoo,  gnotiun,  to  know.    See  Know.] 


nte,  fir,  fat,  fall;       md,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mttve;       tflbe,  tub,  bQU;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abune;     S,  8c  tey. 
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l.t  A  mark  or  token  by  wtklch  a  thing  maj 

be  known;  a  riiible  tiga;  a  «ymboL   'Some 

natural  «u>Cm  about  heat  body.*   Shak, 

Wboaoevcr  «ppeitala  to  tthe  vlatble  body  of  the 
dmrch  ttiey  hav«  alco  the  iMflr/  of  ezternaf  pvafc 


i.  A  mark  on  the  margin  of  a  book  drawing 
attention  to  eomething  in  the  text;  a  state- 
ment lobtidiaiy  to  the  text  of  a  book  eluci- 
dating or  addiog  something;  an  explanatory 
or  oiocal  comment;  an  annotation.  Notes 
are  rlassed  by  printers  into  tkouider  noisi, 
or  those  placed  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  the 
outer  margin;  tide  noUi  or  margbal  notes, 
and  boUom  noU§  or  foot-notes,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.— ^  A  minute,  memoran- 
dum, or  short  writing  intended  to  assist 
the  memonr  or  for  after  use  or  reference;  as, 
I  must  make  a  note  of  that  statement:  often 
in  ji{. ;  as,  to  take  fiotef  of  a  sermon  or  speech ; 
to  speak  from  tiof^i.  —  i.pL  The  Terbatim 
report  of  a  speech  or  discourse  taken  by  a 
newsMMr  reporter  or  shorthand  writer.— 
A.  A  fist  of  items;  a  catalogue;  a  reckoning: 
bill;  account  'The  smith's  nots  for  shoeing 
and  plough-irons.'  Skak,—fL  A  written  or 
printed  paper  acknowledging  a  debt  and 
promising  payment ;  as,  a  prominory  note: 
abank-note;  a  note  of  hand,  that  is,  asigned 
promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  money;  a  negoti- 
able note.— 7.  A  diplomatic  or  official  com- 
munication in  writing;  an  official  p^>er 
sent  fkom  one  minister  or  authority  to 
another;  an  official  intimation  or  memo- 
randum.—&  A  sliort  letter;  a  billet 

She  tent  a  nctr,  the  ic«l  an  *Etle  voua  suit,* 
The  dose,  *  Your  Letty,  ooly  yoon.'     Tou^mh. 

Si  A  small  size  of  paper  used  for  writing 
letters  or  notes  on.— la  Notice;  heed;  obser- 
vation. 

Ghre  order  to  mj  senraats  that  thmr  take 

No  tutt  at  an  of  oar  being  abeeat  neace.    Skat. 

The  bell  itiikes  oae.    We  take  ao  «M«r  of  time 
But  from  Its  loss.  Y»Mn£. 

XL  Beputation;  consequence:  distinction. 

'A  bookseller  of  great  note,*    uaoaulay, 

DIven  men  of  iM4r  have  been  bronght  Into  En^bnd. 

IS.  State  of  being obsenred.   'SnuS  matters 

.  .  .  continually  in  use  and  note.'   Saeon. 

13wt  Seproach;  shame;  stigma. 

The  more  to  aggravate  the  naie. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat    SMaJk. 

14.  t  Account;  intelligence;  notice;  informa- 
tkm. 

She  tiiat  from  Naples 
Can  have  ao  iM4r,  unless  the  sun  were  post : 
The  man  r  the  hmmm's  too  slow.  SAaJk. 


15.  In  miisie,  (a)  a  character  which,  Inr 
its  place  on  the  stall;  represents  a  sound, 
MBOoj  its  form  determines  the  relative  time 
or  continuance  of  such  sound.  There  are 
wix.  notes  in  ordinary  use,  vis.,  the  semi- 

farsre,  o;  minim,  ^;  crotchet,  J;  quaver, 

^ ;  semiquaver, J^ ;  and  demisemiquaver,^ 

To  these  may  be  added  the  breve,  )s( ,  yet 
met  with  in  Mored  music,  and  the  hislf 

demisemiquaver,  J^  much  used  by  the  mo- 
dems. If  the  value  or  length  in  time  of  the 
aemfbreve  be  considered  as  unity,  the  minim 
is  I,  the  crotchet  jk  the  quaver  4,  the  semi- 
quaver 'A,  and  the  demlsemlquaver  ^. 
Hence,  one  semlbreve  is  eoual  to  two 
minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or  ei^t  quavers, 
or  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty-two  demi' 
aemiquavers.— Dotted  note.  See  Dottbd.— 
<6)  A  musical  sound ;  as,  a  high,  low,  loud, 
x»r  soft  note;  or  the  note  A;  a  flat  note,  Ac 
—Leading  note.  See  UUDDfO.— IflL  Tune; 
voice;  harmonious  or  melodious  sound. 

The  wakeful  bird  tunes  her  nocturnal  fMte. 

MUlmt. 
Kota  (pAtX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  noted;  ppr.  no<- 
ina.    [LnoCo.]   LtTomiark;  todisttnguish 
withamarlL 

Can  we  ooce  Imagine  that  Christ^  body  .  .  .  was 
ever  afflicted  with  malady,  or  enfeebled  with  InSrm* 
lty,ariM«afwithdc<brmay.  H^aUm/L 

S.  To  observe  carefully;  to  notice  withmu** 
ticular  care;  to  heed;  to  attend  ta  'Their 
manners  noted  and  their  state  survey'd' 
Pom. 

Nomoreofthat;  IhaveiMtafltwcIL       SMoM. 


3w  To  set  down  in  writing;  to  make  a  memo- 
randum ol    '^(Ote  it  in  a  book.'  Is.  xxx.  a 


Every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  was  wajaf 
down.  MamtU^. 

4.  To  set  down  in  musical  characters.— 
&  To  furnish  with  notes:  to  annotate.  Hep- 
tsorU  Diooon.—^  To  designate ;  to  denote. 

The  termlnatioa  -Ung  w«ex  commoaly  diminution. 

9'tfAiUMs. 


[Now  rare.1— 7.t  To  put  a  mark  on;  to 
brand;  to  sttgmatixe ;  to  charge,  as  with  a 
crime.  'Condemned  and  noted  LiiciusPella.' 
Shak.  'Noted  of  inoontinency.'  Dryden. 
—To  note  a  biU  qf  exchange,  to  get  a  notary- 
public  to  record  upon  thetMMk  of  it  the  fact 
of  its  being  dishonoured,  along  with  the 
date,  and  the  reason.  If  assigned,  of  non- 
lent,  the  record  being  initialled  by  the 
— Stn.  To  observcL  marii,  remark, 
heed,  record,  register. 
it  n.  [A.  Sax.  note,  nofit,  use,  business, 
>ymentl   Need;  businesa 

No  word  l»e  said. 
But  doth  Ills  iMtfr.  ChoMctr. 

Not6btv.t  [A.  Sax.  Aniton,  pret  Andt]  To 
butt ;  to  push  with  the  horns.    Ray. 

Nota^t  n.    A  nut    Chaueer. 

Note-bOidC  (ndt^^X  n.  A  book  in  which 
notes  or  memoranda  are  written. 

Noted  (ndt '  ^  a.  Being  of  note ;  remark- 
able; much  known  by  reputation  or  report; 
eminent;  celebrated;  as,  a  noted  author;  a 
noted  commander;  a  noted  traveller.  'A 
noted  story  in  Don  Quixote.'   Hume. 

A  tuttd  chymist  procured  a  privilege,  that  none 
but  he  should  vend  a^piriL  Bpylt. 

Sth.  Remarkable,  notable,  well-known, 
eminent  illustrious,  renowned,  celebrated, 
distinguished,  oonspiouons,  famous,  notori- 
ous. 

Notadbrt  (n6f  ed-UX  adv.  With  observation 
or  notloe ;  exactly;  accurately. 

Do  you  remember  iHut  you  said  of  the  doket 
Most  nattdff,  sir.  SMoM. 

NotednoM  (n6fed-nesl  n.  The  state  or 
qmdity  of  being  noted;  consplouousness ; 
eminence;  celebrity. 


tuil*dnts*. 


BoyU. 


Notefolt  (n6f fnlX  a.    Tuneful    CRauMf. 

Not^lMlCno-te-le'aXn.  [Or.  notot,  the  south, 
and  etoid,  the  olive.]  A  genus  of  Australian 
and  Tasmanian  shrubs  and  small  trees  be- 
longing to  the  nat  order  Oleaces.  N.Hgue- 
trina  is  the  Tasmanian  iron  wood-tree,  gener- 
ally only  a  bush  0  or  7  feet  hl^,  but  some- 
times growing  to  the  hel|^t  of  upwards  of 
80  feet  Its  wood  is  used  for  sheaves  for 
ships'  blocks  as  well  as  tor  turnery  and  in- 
laidwork. 

Notelau  (n6tlesXa.  Not  attracting  notice; 
not  conspicuoua    Sir  W.  Scott 

KottfemUM  (ndtOes-nesX  n.  A  state  of 
being  notelesa 

No(M«t  (n6t1etX  n.  A  short  note;  a  bUlet 
Lamb. 

Notemuge^t  n.    Nutmeg.    Chaucer. 

Note-paper  (n6t'p&-pJrX  n.  Paper  of  a 
smairsin  for  writmg  notes  or  letters  on. 

Noter  (n6f  to),  n.  L  One  who  takes  notice. 
2.t  An  annotator.    IToreester. 

Notewortliy  (ndrw«r-THiX  a.  Worthv  of 
note;  worthy  of  observation  or  notice. 
'Some  rare  noteworthy  object  in  thy  travel' 
Shak. 

Not-hed^  n.  A  head  having  the  hair  cut 
close.    C^iie^r.    SeeNoTT.  Nott-hkadid. 

Nother.t  cot^.  [See  Ob,  Nor.]  Nor;  neither. 
Chaucer. 

Kotlllllf  (nu'thingX  n.    L  Not  anything: 
opposed  to  anythihff  and  eometMng. 
There's  tuthing  Dl  can  dwell  In  such  a  temple. 

5.  Non-existence;  nihility;  nothingnesa 

(The  poet)  gives  to  airy  hcIMm£ 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.        ShaA. 

A  Hfe  of  notiilags^  nothing  worth, 

From  that  ftrst  tuthiitg  ere  his  birtli. 

To  that  httt  MoihiHf  under  earth  I      Ttnt^stft. 

8.  A  state  of  insigniflcance,  or  comparative 
worthlessness  or  unimportance.  'A  man 
that  fhMu  very  nothing  is  grown  to  an  un- 
speakable estate.'  Shak.— A.  In  a  concrete 
sense,  a  trifle;  a  thing  of  no  consideration  or 
importance.  'A  life  of  nothinge.*  Tenny- 
eon.  'Whiqwred  to  him  little  nothinge.' 
TroOope. 

The  charge  of  making  the  ground,  and  otherwise, 
b  great,  but  «MtfMv  to  the  proAt  Baton. 

6.  In  arUh.  a  cipher— To  make  nothing  qf, 
(a)  to  make  no  diffloulty,  or  to  co«isider  as 
trilling,  light,  or  unimportant 

We  are  Industrions  to  preserve  our  bodies  from 
slavery^  but  we  mmJbt  n«M«v'  ^  suffering  our  soub 


to  l>e  sieves  to  our  lusts. 


X^. 


(6)  Not  to  understand ;  not  to  invest  with 
meaning;  as,  I  could  make  nothing  qf  what 
hesaldr 

Kotlllllg  (nufthingX  adv.  In  no  degree;  not 
at  all  'Adam,  with  such  counsel  noMeig 
sway'd.'    JfOten. 


So  up  she  rose:  and  forth  tliey  passed 
With  hurrying  steps,  yet  ncthUie  fast. 

NotllllliariaB  (nu-thing-&'ri-anX  n.    fine 

who  is  of  no  particular  belief  or  religious 

denomination. 
Nothinf-glft  (nu'thing-giftX  n.    A  gift  of 

no  worth.    'That  nothuig-gift  of  differing 

multltudea*   Shak. 
Kotblnglimtou'thing-ixmXn.  Nothingness; 

nihility.    Coieridge.    [Rare.] 
KothJTigneii  (ntf thing-nesX  n.   1.  Nihility; 

non-existencei 

It  will  never 
Pass  Into  notkiH£Hess.  Keats. 

S.  Insigniflcance;  worthlessness. 
Teach  me  the  netkittgneu  of  things.    Tennyson. 

8.  A  thing  of  no  value.  'A  noCJUfynsst  in- 
deed and  name.'    Hudibrae.    [Rare.] 

Kotlll2ig-wortli(nuth'inff-w6rthXn.  Worth 
nothing;  worthless.  '  Fsut  Homeric  echoes 
nothing-wortK*   Tennueon, 

Notice  (nd'tlsX  n.  [Yt.  notice,  Six  and  Pg. 
notieia.  It*  notixta,  from  L.  notina,  notice, 
from  nofoo,  noftMii,  to  know.  See  Non, 
Khow.  ]  L  The  act  of  noting,  observing,  or 
remaridng  by  the  eye  or  other  senses,  or  by 
the  mind  or  intellect;  heed;  regard;  cog- 
nisance; note. 

The  state  takes  neMar  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal  SMoM. 

The  Meftkir  of  diis  fjsct  will  lead  us  to  some  very 
important  cooclusioBS.  Tmuk. 

5.  Information :  Intelllffence  by  whatever 
means  communicated;  Knowledge  given  or 
received 

Before  him  came  a  forester  of  Dean. 
Wet  from  the  woods,  with  iMAte  of  a  hart 
Taller  than  all  his  fellows.  7«miuu«w. 

8.  Instruction;  direction;  order. 

To  give  Motice,  that  no  manner  of  person 
At  any  time  have  recourse  unto  the  princes. 

ShaM, 
4.  Premonition;  warning;  intimation  before- 
hand; as.  to  bombard  a  town  without  giving 
the  inhabitants  notice. 

I  have  given  him  uotice  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall 
and  Ills  duchess  will  be  here.  ShaM. 

6.  A  paper  that  communicates  information; 
the  means  or  evidence  of  knowledge;  an 
intimation.— &  Attention;  reqwotfuT treat- 
ment; civility. 

Bring  but  five  and  twentjr:  to  no  more 
Wm  1  give  place  or  nii&t.  Shak. 

7.  Written  remarks  or  comments;  a  short 
critical  review ;  as,  an  obituary  noCios  of  a 
person;  tiie  nUiee  in  the  Atkenaum  was 
favourable.— Sth.  Attention,  observation, 
cognizance,  regard,  remark,  note,  heed, 
consideration,  respect,  intelligence,  instruc- 
tion, direction,  older,  warning,  intimation. 

Notice  (ndtlsX  e.t  pret  A  pp.  noticed:  iipt. 
notieing,  1.  To  take  cognisance  or  notice  of; 
to  perceive:  to  become  aware  of;  to  observe; 
to  see;  as,  to  pass  a  thing  without  notitiiig 
it 

She  was  quite  sure  baby  nettetd  colours;  .  .  .  she 
was  absolutely  certain  baby  noticed  towvn. 

Dickens. 

2.  To  show  that  one  has  observed;  to  remark 
upon;  to  mention  or  make  observations  on. 
Thb  plant  deserves  to  l>e  wdMoatf  In  tills  place. 

awwrwwm   M  09mm. 

Anodier  drcumstaoce  was  noticed  In  connectioo 
with  the  suggestion  last  tHiciiised 

Sir  W.  HamtUon. 

8.  To  treat  with  attention  and  civilities;  as, 
to  natiee  strangers.— 4.  To  give  notice  to;  to 
serve  a  notice  or  intimation  upon. 

(Mr.  Duckworth),  when  noticed  to  give  them  up  at 
the  period  of  young  Mason's  coning  of  age^capressed 
himself  terribly  aggrieved.  Troti^. 

8th.  To  perceive,  see,  marie,  note,  mind, 
regard,  heed,  mention.  remaijL 

NonoeAble  (nd'tis-a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
noticed  or  observed;  worthy  of  obsoration; 
observable;  Ukelv  to  attract  attention.  '  A 
nofieeoMs  man  with  large  gray  eyes.'  ITords- 
wcvth. 

NotlceAUy  (n6'tis-a-bliX  ado.  In  a  notice- 
able manner;  so  as  to  be  noticed  or  observed; 
as,  she  is  notieeaJbly  better  to-day. 

Notloe-board  (nfi^tts-bdrdX  n.  A  board  on 
which  a  notice  to  the  public  is  diq;>layed 

They  will  be  punished  with  the  utmost  riffour  of 
tile  laws,  as  nottct^boards  observe.  Dieaens. 

Notioer  (nd'tis-teX  ^  On*  ^^  notices. 
Pope. 

Noodmitlie  (n5-tid'a-nusX  n.  vL  [Or.  nOtoe,* 
the  back,  and  idanoe,  beauttful]  A  genus 
of  the  sharks  (BqualidsB),  closely  akin  to  the 
LamnidM.  of  which  two  species  are  found 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

NotiflOfttlon  (n6'ti-fl-ki''shon),  n.  L  The 
act  of  notifying  or  giving  notice;  the  act 


<ch,eftain;     6h,Scloafc;     g,^;     i,iob;     h,  Fi*.  ton;     ng,  siiv;     VH,  CAen;  th,  Oin;    w,  trig;   wh,  leAig;    xh,  aiure.— See  KST. 


opeclBlIj,  tba  act  at 


I,  Ilu  writlna  wbleb  eonunonloUi  Infor- 
aattan;  an  ■dvsrtiMmanl,  dutfon,  Ae. 
Rotur  (ora-fl),  «(.  peel  A  pp.  notiKcd; 
ppr.  neii/ill'V-  (^-  lutfil"',  Irom  I.  ml^- 
aan,trainni)liu,]mawii,uil/aeiB,  Inmake.] 
1  To  main  known;  to  deckn;  la  pubUah. 
■  Othw  UDda  of  lawa,  which  nieffV  the  wilt 
of  God,'  Btoktr.—Z  To  giva  noUca  to;  to 
tnfoim  bj  worda  or  wHtIii«,  lapenon  or  b; 
maaaaga.  or  bj  my  algiu  wblcn  ara  nndar- 
■tood;  u,  tha  public  areherabriu^eiL— 
I.  To  dlatlnnilalii  to  cbancteilia.  ITorMa- 
.   (H«reJ 

4rtn    fnA'aTinnV 


mar  ba  knoim  or  imagliiad;  l'^**- 


1  A  leDtliiiaiit  1  ID  oplDlOD :  a*,  tl 
traragant  notivnt  (bar  entertain  of 


'So  told  u  eutiilj'  ni 


id  with  nuulderabla  latltoda. 


iL  notional  ttTTOt  o 

.___       , j;  Ideal:  eiliting  li 

Idea  onlr;  Tlaknurjr:  (antaatlcaL  '  JVnticmi 
good,  bJ  laser  only  made.'  Prfsr.  'i 
noUmul  and  ImagliuiiTUilag.'  Bentltu.- 
a.  Dealllig  In  Imaglnin  thlngii  whlnufca] 
lancUul ;  u,  ■  noCiandl  mUL 


—Xotbmai  wDTTJt.thnaa  wDiilt  wblcb  eipreaa 
noCuiu  or  object!  ol  the  midentindlng,  aa 
nrba  and  noun*,  In  dlitlncUon  from  rtla- 
Msnal  word!  or  vordi  eipreulng  relation, 
>i  prapoaH' — 
HoUouUt 
ol  being  1. . . 
grounded  oplolc 


nn-al-llX  ada.     In  a  no- 


(nVtboD-lt),  a.    Notional ;  lan- 

oUuL    jrontUvAn.     [Bare.] 

'The   pnctloa   of 
Bp-  ff  sptina 
-  "notator.     Sosd- 


[nnnded  opli 
VoUatl  (nWUt),  i"  An" 


A  dlT^doo  ol  the  Annelida  

ilr  gllli  on  the  back.-^S.  A  dloltlon 
utaiopod*,  bielndlag  part  of  the 


, ._.trtna.1 ^.^-~. 

a  BbrivoellulBr  rod  irtilch  li  dareti^Mil  In  the 
aanbrja  at  venabrataa  bnmadlalolj  banaath 
tha  vinal  chord.  It  I*  Hnldent  In  tha 
lower  Tertebotea,  but  In  tba  hl^wr  ia  re- 
plaoad  in  the  adolt  bj  Ibo  veitabna,  which 


are  dereloped  In  Itl  annDnndlng  aheath. 
It  la  often  apoken  of  aa  the  chorda  lior- 

VotOOboKUa  (Dft'tA-hor-dal),  o.  PoHeaiIng 
a  notoohocd.     Oam. 

irotodimtlda  (oe-tfi-dan'U-dt).  B.  pi  [Or. 
nMoe,  the  back,  andodoru,  odtnliK,  atooth.] 
Tha  tooth'badi*.  a  tamllj'  of  motha  belong- 
ing to  bepidoplera. 

HotonmMtliM  (nd-tom'a-trna),  n.  jil.  [Gr. 
nclot,  the  back,  and  mama,  ommatBi,  the 
nre.)  The  typical  groop  at  the  Botltera,  the 
BydatlnldaoIEhrMibMV.  In  thia  group  the 
animal!  are  all  permanently  fn«,  and  an 
nerer  combhied  into  colDolet,  wblle  tb«  hi- 
u  .  -   -     ..  ■     j^  (i„  j„jy  I,  m^jj 

Vo  f^^Xn.    [dr.  n«o(,tha 

b)  'im.l  Agennaof aona- 

U.  ta,wkch>wlmonlhelr 

m  f;Vtl-d*).  n.  pi.   A  fa- 

m  tortile  or  water-bugB, 

cc  u   NotOQcata,    which 

ai- ,„- ,  jnd  from  their  pecnllar 

aspect  are  called  boat-Jtirt. 

H0tonodl1im(oC-t*pa'iH-um),n.  IQT.nSlci, 
the  back,  and  wnu,  podm,  a  loot]  The 
donal  dlTlilou  of  one  of  the  fool  tuberclea 
or  parapadla  ol  an  annelid.  Often  celled 
the  Dcnal  Oar. 

Kotorbiial(na't«-rI-ial),  a.  [Or.  nflfcn,  the 
back,  and  rhiza,  a  root.]  In  lot.  applied  to 
a  plant  haying  the  ndlcle  In  tha  embryonic 
plant  at  the  Mck  of  the  cotyledona 

MotOrlUlMa  (nO-ta-rlz'e.j).  II.  pL  (Or.  fUtot, 
the  back,  and  rhira,  a  rooLJ  Planti  having 
the  radlclei  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledoni, 
a>  In  some  CracltetK. 

IfotMl8ty(nft.ta.rl'e-OX  n.  [Tr.  notori^M, 
Sea  NoTOBious.]  The  itate  or  quality  of 
being   notorloui;  eipoiure  to  the  public 


—Pntf  bv  rwlmvti/,  in  SeoU  la 


F  or  to  B  whole  Ticinily, 
U'rl-ui),  a.  (LL  noloriat, 
iium  nuiun,  is  maik.  Indicate:  It.  Sp.  and 
Pg.  notorio,  Tr.  noinira.  See  Mow.)  1,  Pub- 
licly or  generally  known  and  ipoken  of] 
manUeat  to  the  world- 


im  to  diiadTantage ;  aa,  a 

jr  lawdneaa  or  gaming. — 
riely;  cgreslom;  notable. 

ju.  knave/ SAak.     "And 

yet  I  know  him  a  notorwu  liar.'  Shat. 
HotOriOwdj  (nfl-tfl'rl-ui-llj.  ade.  In  a 
nolorioua  manner:  (o)  publTcly;  openly; 
to  tbe  knowleosa  of  all:  at,  a  man  nsfcri- 
maljf  the  Unt  acholar  of  hli  day-  ifi)  £nor- 
moiuly:  egRietouilT.  'HOTcr  man  so  t»- 
toHous^abuied.*  Shak.:  Diyden. 
HotorlouanM*  (nO-i^m-u-ncaX  «■  Tha 
■Ute  of  being  notorioui:  (a)  the  itate  of 
being  open  or  known:  notoriety,    {b}  Egre- 

IfotraiSa  (ne-tor'nlil  n.     [Or.  nol«,  the 
Bouth  wind,  the  aoufll,  and  omit,  a  bird.] 
A  geno*  of  gnllatorial  or  wading  blrdi, 
'  InhaMUng  the  South  Island  of  Ni 
*     ■*  was  Bnt  known  '-  — ' 


and  lUOera  boa  them  In  tha  ludbMOtaiT 
nature  of  thewlngi^  a  canfoRnatlan  In  which 
It  sgreea  with  nuu»  other  extinct  as  wdl  as 
llTlng  bims  fonndln  New  Zealand. 
ITotoniaiiUdM(nVI«-th»-nri^),n.fi<:  (Or. 


- -      .       -    V]    ' 

gIgnnUc  loatl  genu  of  herblTorona  kai 
garoo-llke  manuplals  whi(^  eilMed  dnrUi 
the  pliocene  period  in  Aoatialla. 
KotOlir.  Kotitmr  (na-t«r').  a.     [Tr.  m 
tuin.   B«  NoToRiocs.]    Wetl-knawn;  nc 

.  tdn;      oAU,  not.  mOw;       tUbe,  tab,  boll; 


vbank- 
Bootoh-I 
ED  (which  see). 


[A.  Baa.  hiwt,  shont]  SI 


HottUnot), 
KSt1(mt),r.(-    To  shear. 

Or^'il|titUiid,liliiuIiul'      DrmjUit. 

Kott-hMuleitl  Hott-pated)  (nofhed-ed. 

not'pLled),  a.    [See  NoTT-]     Having  the 

hair  cut  clota.    SKO:. 
Fottnxjll) (no-t*r'nflX»i   [L 

tnutiii,  ailgliiiil& 'a  t 
now  applied  to  a  pli 

theemotloQS,  partlcn. . . 

tenderness  are  dereloped.     The 
baa  become  a  fanmrile  ityle  of  r" 
with  modem  pianoforte  compoeeim 
Not-WllMt  (not'whit).  n.     [JVoCI  or  not. 
smooth,  shorn.]  Smooth,  unbeaided  wbaat 

NotVlttlitlliuUns  (not-wlth-atandlDgX  a 
participial  compoond  passing  Into  a  pnp. 
and  a  eat^.  [Stt,  wifA,  In  the  old  aenaa  of 
against,  and  sUndfiu.]  In  nlte  at:  wlth- 
oat  hlndennca  or  obatructlon  bom ;  despHe; 
nevertheleu;  bowever.  This  word  Is  by 
Dr.  Johnson  and  others  considered  a  parti- 
ciple abaolnte,  and  Ita  tereral  meaaUigs 
admlEotaxplaiiatloaintblsTfaw.  Johnson 
■an,  'This  word,  though  In  confcnal^  to 
other  wrltan  called  here  a  emtftmaCfDn,  Is 
properly  a  partCeJplal  odleetlee,  aa  It  lacom- 
ponndea  M  net  uut  BriAMandinp,  and  u- 


rlch.nviviUitondin^hlslosa.'  Intheabore 
example,  however,  nalurOAsundins  may  ba 
more  property  regarded  aa  a  pp^Msition, 
govemlng  lost  Id  the  objective  case,  than 
construed  as  aparKnpli  in  the  abaotate  case 
with  loM,  It  may  be  regarded  at  a  eintfuiw- 


Yet  the  woni  in  such  cases  stlU  retslns  the 
natnre  and  force  of  a  prcporiCwn,  and  we 
may  supply  sfter  nAt'ail}ttiandiua  in  the 
Orai  extrsci  Oui  inlunetion,  and  In  the 
second  tAO /act.  This  word  Is  often  placed 
alter  the  noon,  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  or  clause,  '  Hu  bartbenoas  taxa- 
tions notwitAsfoiulitv.'  Shak.  —  Sotailk- 
itandine.  J»  IP^  "!■  These  tenns  sre  often 
Interchsnged,  but  the  first  Is  conaidered  as 
being  the  weaker  ol  the  two.  XotuiA- 
Handing  point*  dmpl^  tr ....--.- 


st  may  exist:  as,nefwUh^iuffn^  hi 

made  great  progreaa      ' '•- 

erence  primarily  tf  — ' 


tgreaa  In  spite  if  h 
y  to  acUve  oppodUoi 
la  m  tpite  z^  his  vlolai 


abntceleio.H. 


, . — . — ,  .brooch,  a  brace- 

'el:  an  ornament  of  gold  In  which 
precious  stones  were  set.    CAnueer. 
Honf  (D«ri.  n-    See  Nipb. 
KonSKt  (DO-gkV  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  ntu,  nuds, 
a  nut]    A  cake  made  In  Fiance  ol  nula, 
burnt  almonds,  and  honey  or  treacle.  £im- 

Noncht  (n||t)L  n.    [A.  Sax.  ndtriJK,  notdi. 
noM. Le- no  whit.  See NAnOBT.]    Notaay- 

Tiwa  tcQcA  (hr  people  for  ntttghL     Vw.  kUt.  n. 
—To  M(  9t  tmagM,  to  alight,  dlaregard,  or 


iroilld,tpniofiuU(whlchsee).  Wonldnot 
'  For  grid  whereof  Iha  lad  twuU  after  ]oy.' 

H0OlS,t  Tt.    (See  Noll.]     The  noddle;  the 
bead.     Sptntcr. 

JolDg  t 
opposed  to  phenomenal. 


pssa  neut  of  n«d,  lo  perceive,  from  now. 
the  mhid.]  In  fant-jjAiloI.  ui  object  con- 
ceived by  the  Dn^erttandlng  or  Uiought  of 
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bj  the  iMioiifU  oppoted  to  a  phenomenon, 
or  an  object  raoh  aa  we  rcpreient  It  to  our- 
■elYea  by  the  Imprewlon  which  it  makat  on 
our  ■enaea  The  nonmenen  is  an  object  in 
ItMlt  not  relatlTely  to  oa 

Thiiifft  MMibte  ctMuidered  u  in  thwnwl'nt  and 
BOtuUMjr  appMT  to  us.  Kant  calls  tttgutivt  nmt- 
tmnmt  and  reaanros  the  dasiffnation  ptitHm  imm- 
MMwa  to  tntcttigfbles  properly  so  called,  which  arv 
the  objects  of  an  fatuWon  pordy  inteUectuaL 

FUmiHf. 
FWloaopliors  had  atsiwned  the  existence  of  sob* 
stance,  i^.  of  a  ntMrntntH^  tying  underneath  all  phe> 
Bomena^^  subatiatuni  snppofting  all  qoalltics^a 
ffoffxthtrtf  In  which  all  af^dfints  inhere. 

G.  H.  Lemtt. 

VOVA  (nonnX  n.  [O.Fr.  noun,  noune,  non, 
nam.  Hod.  It.  nam,  from  1*.  nomen,  name.] 
In  ifram.  a  name ;  a  word  that  denotes  any 
object  of  which  we  speak,  whether  that  ob- 
ject be  animate  or  fnsnlmate,  material  or 
tmmaterlal,  Nonns  are  called  proper  or 
meemingUu  when  ther  are  the  names  of 
IndiTidnal  persons  or  tnings,  as  George.  Ber- 
lin, (Mon;  eommon,  wlwn  they  are  the 
name  of  a  daas  of  thinos,  as  book,  page, 
ball,  idea,  emotion;  eoueetive,  whdi  they 
are  the  names  of  aggregates,  as  Heet  army, 
llock,  corey,  herd;  maUrial,  when  they  are 
the  names  of  materials  or  substances,  as 
gold,  snow,  water;  abetraet,  when  they  are 
the  names  of  qualities,  as  beanty,  Yirtne* 
grace,  eneivy.  Some  of  the  older  gramma- 
rians included  both  the  noun  and  the  ad- 
iectiye  under  the  term  notm.  distinguishing 
the  former  as  neutwiiteiantiM  and  the  latter 
WMnoitn-adieeUee. 

Koimal  (noun'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  noun; 
haring  the  character  of  a  noun. 

The  numerals  have  been  faiserted  In  thb  place  as 
a  sort  of  appcmfix  to  the  ntmmi  group,  because  of 
their  manifest  aAnlty  to  that  group.         y.  EmrU. 

Vourloat  (ni^risX  n.  [F^.  nomrrice.  See 
If  UBSB.  ]  A  nurse.  'The  nest  of  strife,  and 
nouriee  of  debate.'    Qaeeovne, 

IToilllih  (nurlshX  v. t  [O.Fr.  nwrir,  nwrrir, 
norrir.  Mod.  Tr.  noturnr,  from  L.  nutrire, 
to  nourish,  whence  nutris,  a  nurse.  For 
▼erbal  term,  -ieh,  see  -J8B.]  L  To  feed  and 
oause  to  grow;  to  supply  a  lirlng  or  organ- 
ised body,  animal  or  Tegetable,  with  matter 
which  increases  its  bulk  or  supplies  the 
waste  occasioned  by  any  of  its  functions;  to 
supply  with  nutrimeni  'He  planteth  an 
asn,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  ft'  la  xlir. 
14.— 2.  To  support;  to  maintain, 

Whiles  I  In  Ireland  npurisk  a  mighty  band, 

I  win  stir  op  In  England  some  black  storm.    SMoM. 

&  Fig,  (a)  to  supply  the  means  of  support 
and  mcrease  to:  to  encourage;  to  foster; 
aSftonotirMreoelllon;  to  notiriiA  the  rir- 
tnea 

What  madness  was  it,  with  such  prooft.  to  NMirffA 
their  contentions.  Hooktr. 

I  To  cherish;  to  comfort.  'Ye  have  nouf- 
vour  hearta'  Jaa  t.  7.  (c)  To  edu- 
cate; to  instruct;  to  promote  growth  in  at- 
tainmenta 


Thou  Shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
fMMrirA«tf  uplnthe  wordsof  lUth.       iTim.iT.6. 

Koiirlill(nur'ish),v.i.  LTo  promote  growth. 

Grains  and  roots  MtfMrirA  more  than  leaTeSk  Batan. 
S.  To  gain  nourishment.    [Bare.] 

Fruit  trees  grow  ftiU  of  moss,  which  Is  caused 
partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  whereby  the 
parts  nturish  leas.  Bmh. 

Koililiht  (nnrOshX  n.  [See  KouiucB.]  A 
nune. 

Was  caOediMMfir*  of  philosophers  wise  LyJIgaU. 

NOQZllllAbleCnnrash-a-blXaw  L  Capable  of 
being  nourished;  as,  the  novuriekaJbU  parts 
of  the  body.— 8.  t  Capable  of  giiring  nourish- 
ment: nutritioua  'Wholesome  and  noiir- 
itAoMs  unto  us  to  eternal  life.'   Bp,  HtUL 

HooxlilMr  (nuiOsh-^i}.  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  nounshea  'Sleep,  .  .  .  chief  lumr- 
isfcer  in  life's  feast'   S/uUt. 

Konriililiif  (nur'ish-lngX  a.  Promoting 
growth;  nutritious;  ss.  a  nourithinff  diet 

HoilTlilllllflj  (nur'ish-inff-liX  adv.  In  a 
nourishing  manner;  nntriUTeiy;  cherish- 
Ingly. 

KonrlllmMlit  (nui'lsh-mentX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  nonrishinff,  or  the  state  of  being  nour- 
ished; nutrition. —S.  That  which  taken  into 
the  system  serves  to  nourish;  food;  susten- 
ance; nutriment— 3.  Fig.  that  which  pro- 
motes any  kind  of  growth  or  development 
'  So  they  may  learn  to  seek  the  noKTOAmtfiif 
of  their  souls.'    Booker. 

KonrttiKra,t    Same  as  ^icrCurv.    Spenter. 

Hoorntbt  (nOi'sIX  «.t  (A  dim.  form  from 
mcrat.]   To  nurse;  to  rear;  to  bring  up;  to 


educate.  'Long  nourded  In  ignorance.' 
Fuller.   Also  written  Noutle,  Novme,  Ac. 

N<ranlllig.t  Same  as  Jf ursMnj.  'A  little 
noureling  of  the  humid  air. '    flpenser. 

lfOill(nous}.fk  [Qr.notit.]  Intellect;  mind: 
nndentanding :  talent;  as,  he  has  plenty  of 
noiia  [A  word  of  grammar-school  or  uni- 
versity origin,  and  used  only  locularlyj 

If0llllet(n0'slx«-^  Same  as  Aburtls.  Shak. 

Nouilet  (nurll  e.i.  To  nestle;  to  cling 
closely  or  fondly  ta    Speneer. 

ll(mile,t  e.i  [SeeNuzzuL]  Toworicwlth 
the  nose ;  to  work  a  way  by  the  nose.  'A 
fiousCtf^  mole.'   Spenter, 

Nout  (nout).  fk    Nolt    See  NoUT. 

NoutllB,t  ode.    Now;  just  now.    Chaueer. 

Noutber  (nou'THAr),  eonj.  Neither.  [Old 
Enfl^ish  and  Scotch.] 

K OTEenllte  (nd-vak'a-llt),  n.  [L.  fMwacuto, 
a  razor.]  A  variety  of  aigillaceous  slate,  of 
which  hones  are  made  for  sharpening  edge- 
tools;  nxor-eU>n»;  Turkey-hone.  It  owes 
its  quality  of  giving  an  om  to  steel  to  the 
fine  siliceous  nartTcIes  which  it  containa 
Very  flue  varieties  are  brought  from  Turkey. 

lf<nriUlA(nd-v&1i-aXti.pI.  [L.nowi^Ci,newlv. 
plou^ed  land.]  In  Scots  law,  lands  newly 
Improved  or  cultivated,  and  in  particular 
those  lands  which,  having  lain  waste  from 
time  immemorial,  had  been  brought  Into 
cultivation  by  the  monka 

K ovargont  (nov-itr'jentX  n.  [L.  novue,  new. 
and  araentum,  silver]  A  substance  used 
for  re-suverlng  plated  articles,  and  propared 
br  moistening  chalk  with  a  solution  of  oxide 
of  silver  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. 

NoratUn  (nO-vi'shi-anX  n.  In  chvrek  hi$t. 
one  of  the  sect  founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  by  Novatianus  of  Rome 
and  Novatus  of  Carthage,  who  held  that  the 
lapsed  might  not  be  received  again  into 
communion  with  the  church,and  thatsecond 
marriages  an  unlawf  uL 

Noratlanitm  (pdva'shi-an-izmX  «»•  The 
opinions  of  the  Novatiana    Bp.  BaU, 

Noration  (n5-v&'shonX  n.  [L.  notMtio,  from 
novo,  to  make  new.]  l.t  Introduction  of 
something  new;  innovation. 

NeveUians  in  religion  are  a  main  cause  of  dlstem* 
pers  in  commonweatths.  Abf,  iMttd. 

2.  In  la%B,  the  substitution  of  a  new  obliga- 
tion or  debt  for  an  old  one.    Wharton, 

Koyatort  (nO-vi't^r).  Same  aa  Innovator, 
Bailey, 

N0T«1  (nov'el),  a.  [0.  Tr.  novel,  Tr.  nouveUe, 
a  novel,  from  L.  noveUue,  a  dim.  from  novue, 
new.]  Of  recent  origin  or  Introduction; 
not  ancient;  mon  especially,  new  and  strik- 
ing;  of  a  khid  not  known  befon ;  unusual ; 
strange;  as,  a  novel  heresy;  novel  opiniona 

It  is  no  MCPtl  usurpation,  but  though  void  of  other 
title,  has  the  prescription  of  many  ages. 

l>r.  H.  Mort. 
^NoveX  OMtiqwmenX,  in  oomman  law,  an  ob- 
solete ferm  of  pleading  which  sometimes 
arose  from  the  generality  of  the  declara- 
tion, when,  the  complaint  not  having  been 
set  out  with  sufflclent  precision,  it  became 
necessary,  from  the  evasiveness  of  the  plea, 
to  reassign  the  cause  of  action  with  fredi 
particulara  1F%arfon.— In  civil  law,  the 
novel  eonMUutions.  or  novele,  are  the  sup- 
plementary constitutions  of  some  Roman 
emperors,  so  called  because  they  appeared 
after  the  authentic  publications  of  law  made 
bv  these  emperora  Thoee  of  Justinian  an 
the  best  known,  and  an  commonly  under- 
stood when  the  general  term  Is  used.  The 
Novele,  together  with  the  InetituU,  Code, 
and  Digen,  form  the  whole  body  of  law 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Justinian. 
MOTttl  (nov'el).  n.  [Jfr.  nouveUe,  a  novel; 
nouveUee,  newa]  Lf  Something  new;  nov- 
elty. 

I  have  shook  off 
Mv  thraldom,  lady,  and  have  made  discoveries 
Of  Csmous  fi0t»tis.  Ford. 

2.  t  A  piece  of  news;  fresh  intelligence. 

Some  came  of  curiosity  to  hear  some  noMls. 

LmtitHtr. 

8.  In  dvH  VoM,  a  new  or  su]n>lemental  con- 
stitution or  decree;  one  of  the  novel  consti- 
tutions of  certain  Roman  emperors.  See 
under  Novbl,  a. 

By  the  dvil  law,  no  one  was  to  be  ordained  a 
presbyter  till  he  was  tiiirty^hre  years  of  age;  though 
by  a  later  novtl  it  was  suftdent.  if  he  was  above 
thirty.  Ayiiffk. 

4.  A  fictitious  prose  narrative.  Involving 
some  plot  of  greater  or  less  intricacy,  and 
professing  to  give  a  pictun  of  resl  life, 
generally  exhibitinc[  the  passions  and  sen 
nmen 


Its  in  a  states  great  activity,  and 
pedally  the  passion  of  love.    The  romance 


deals  with  what  is  heroic,  marvellous,  mys- 
terious, and  supernatural ;  while  the  novel 
professes  to  nlate  only  what  is  credible. 

Novtttett  (nov'el-etX  ^  A  small  new  book. 
O.  Barvey. 

N(nrel0tte(nov-el-etO»n.  Ashort novel  'The 
classical  transUtions  and  Italian  noveleUet 
of  the  age  of  Elisabeth.'   J,  A  Oreen. 

Koralismt  (nov^el-ismX  n.    Innovation. 

Horellgt  (nov'el-istX  n.  Lt  An  Innovator; 
an  asserter  of  novelty. 

Teleslos,  who  hath  renewed  the  phUosophy  of  Vug, 
menides,isthebestofNtfcWA<r.  Baton, 

S.t  A  writer  of  newa 

The  novtlists  have,  for  tlie  better  spinning  out  ot 
paragraphs,  and  working  down  to  the  end  of  thdr 
columns,  a  most  bappy  art  of  saying  and  unsayiw . 
giving  hints  of  intelugence,  ana  interpretations  of 
different  actions.  Sink. 

8.  A  writer  of  a  novel  or  of  novela 
Hcnreliie  (noyel-IsX  «.t  pret  &  pp,  novel- 
ited:  ppr.  novelizing.  L  t  To  change  by  in- 
troducmg  novelties;  to  bring  Into  a  new  or 
novel  conditicm.  *  How  affections  do  stand 
to  be  noveUaed  bv  the  mutability  of  the 
present  timea'  Sir  B.  Bering.— %  To  put 
into  the  form  of  a  novel  'llie  desperate 
attempt  to  fioveiiee  history.'  Sir  John  Ber- 
eeheL 
NOToUiet  (nov'el-IsX  v.i.    To  innovate. 

The  MoveHMittwtnMt  of  man  Uves  by  variety  and 
the  new  Cues  of  things.  Sir  T,  Bremu. 

NOTSUert  (nov'eMrX  a    L  An  innovator. 

They  ought  to  keep  that  day,  which  these  novttUrs 
teach  us  to  contemn.  Bp.  Hail. 

2.  A  novelist 

NorelxlMit  n.  oL    Noveltlea    Chawor. 

K OY^ty  (nov'el-tiX  n.  1.  The  quaUty  of  be- 
ing novel;  a  striking  or  noticeable  newness; 
ncentness  of  origin  or  introduction;  fresh- 
nesa 

Novdty  is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure.     Smith. 

S.  Something  new  or  strange;  a  novel  thing; 
as,  to  hunt  after  noveliiee. 
NoYem,tNOT!imt(nd'vem,nd^vumXn.  (L. 
movent  nine.]  An  ancient  game  at  dice 
played  by  five  or  six  persons.  In  which  the 
two  princiiwl  throws  wen  nine  and  five. 

The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-priest,  the  fool, 

andtheboy^ 
Abate  a  throw  at  Hotmmi  and  the  iHiola  worid  anln 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such.  SMme. 

[Knight  explains  this  passsge:  il bate  a  <Arot0 
—that  is,  leave  out  the  nine,  and  the  worid 
cannot  prick  ont/lve  such.] 

KoyamlMrCnd-vem'b^rXn.  [L., from novem, 
nine;  the  ninth  month,  according  to  the 
ancient  Roman  year,  which  began  In  March.  ] 
The  eleventh  month  of  the  year,  containing 
SOdaya 

Noyenary  (nO'vd-na-ri),  a.  [L.  novenariue, 
frcmn  novent,  nine.]  Pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber nine. 

Noyenary  (nO'vd-na-rIX  n.  An  aamgate  of 
nine;  nine  collectively.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

lfoy«IieQ)<V'v6nXa.  [L.fioocfttw,  from  novsm, 
nine.]  Relating  to  or  depending  on  the 
number  nine;  proceeding  by  ninea  'The 
triple  and  novene  division  ran  throughout' 
Muman. 

NOYQimial  (n6-venl*alX  a.  [From  Unovra- 
nil,  novennial,  from  L  novem,  nine,  and 
anntif.  a  year.]  Done  or  rectirring  every 
ninth  year;  as,  a  novennial  festival  Al^. 
Potter. 

Norercal  (n6-vto'kalX  a*  [L.  noverea,  a 
stcb-mother.]  Pertaining  to  a  step-mother; 
suitable  to  a  step-mother;  in  the  manner  of 
a  step-mother. 

When  the  wh(^  tribe  of  birds  by  bicnbaliaa  pco* 
duce  their  young,  it  is  a  wonderflil  deviation  Uiat 


some  few 
way, 


should  do  it  in  a  more  M#twr»a/ 
DerJkam, 


Novloe  (novlsX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  novitiue, 
new.  frc«h.  from  novue,  new.]  One  who  is 
new  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  or 
she  is  placed;  speciflcally,  (a)  one  newly 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  lTim.iiL6L 
(b)  BccUe,  one  that  has  entered  a  religious 
nouse,  but  has  not  taken  the  vow;  a  proba- 
tioner. '  Isabella,  a  nonoe  ot  this  place.' 
Shak.  (e)  One  who  is  new  In  any  business; 
one  unacquainted  or  unskilled ;  one  In  the 
rudiments;  a  beginner. 

I  am  young,  a  iMvte  in  the  trade      Drydtn. 

Koyioeihlp  (nov'Is-shlpX  n.    The  state  of  a 

novice.    [Rare.] 
Noyllil]iar(n5-vl-lQ'nteXa-   [L.  novus.  new, 

and  Ittfia,  the  moon.]   Pertaining  to  the 

new  moon.    [Ran.] 
Noyltiate,Noylolate(n6.vish'i-fttXfk  [See 

NoviCB.]    L  The  state  or  time  of  being  a 


oh,  dUin;     6h,  Sc.  loeft;     g,  go\     j,iob;     h,  f^.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     VH,  then',  th,  lAiu;     w.  trig;    wh,  toMg;   zh,  asure.— See  KST. 
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noYice;  time  occupied  in  being  initiated 
into  Bomething;  i^prentioeshlik. 

He  most  hare  passed  bis  tfrodninm  or  nevitiaU 
In  situdnj;  before  he  cooie  to  this,  be  he  never  so 
quidc  a  proficient.  South. 

Spedfloalljr— S.  In  reliaitnu  kousei,  a  year 
or  other  time  of  probauon  for  the  trial  of  a 
novice  before  he  or  ihe  finally  take  the  towi 
of  the  order.— S.  One  who  ii  going  through  a 
novitiate,  or  period  of  probation ;  a  noioce. 
Additotk 

NoTltlOillt  (nO-Ti'ehasX  a*  [L  novUiui,] 
Newly  invented.  'A  noviUoua  interpreta- 
tion.'   Bp.  Peanon. 

NOfTlty  t  (novl-tiX  n.  [Lu  iwviUu^  from  no- 
via,  new.]  Newness;  novelty.  'A  novity^ 
or  no  long  eziitence  of  the  creature.'  Bp. 
Pearton. 

Kovodanins  (nO-vft-oi'masX  n.  [Fh>m  L. 
de  novo  dannu,  we  grant  anew.]  In  Seoti 
law,  a  charter  of  novodamxu  \»  the  name 
given  to  a  charter  vridch.  contains  a  daose 
of  nooodamui.  This  daose  is  subjoined  to 
the  dispositive  clause,  and  bv  it  the  superior, 
whether  the  crown  or  a  subject,  grants  4e 
novo  (anew)  the  subjects,  ri^ts,  or  privi- 
leges therein  described.  Such  a  charter 
mav  be  granted  where  a  vassal  believes  his 
right  defective  but,  notwithstanding  its 
name,  it  may  also  be  a  first  oralit 

NOTUB  HAmo  (no'vus  hd'mo),  n.  pL  VUUTi 
HomlnM  (nd'vl  homin-6t)i  [L.]  Amonct 
the  andent  Romans,  one  who  had  raised 
himsdf  from  obscurity  to  distinction,  with- 
out the  aid  of  family  connecUona 

Now  (nou).  adv.  [A  Sax.  nH,  a  word  com- 
mon to  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  (some  of 
them  having  the  vowel  short);  cog.  L  nunc; 
Or.  nun,  now;  ];>erhaps  of  same  origin  as 
new.}   L  At  the  present  time. 

I  hare  a  patient  umu  Uvlng  at  an  advanced  ag^e, 
who  discharged  blood  from  his  lungs  thirtyvears  asa 

'Now*  Is  the  constant  syllable  clickins  from  the 
dock  of  time.  'A'(np'lsthe  watchword  oi  the  wi«e. 
*yvb»'b  on  tlie  banner  of  the  prudent     Dr.  Parr. 

2.  A  little  while  ago;  very  latdy. 

They  that  bat  now  for  honour  and  for  plate, 
Made  ttie  sea  blush  with  blood,  reslen  their  hate. 

tVmiUr. 

8.  Now  often  implies  a  connection  between 
the  subsequent  and  preceding  proposition ; 
often  it  introduces  an  inference  or  an  ex- 
planation of  what  precedes. 

Not  this  man,  bat  Barabbas.  Now  Barabbas  was 
a  robber.  Jn.  zviiL  40. 

The  other  great  miscliief  which  beCslls  men  is  by 
their  being  misrepresented.  Now  by  calling  evU 
good,  a  man  to  misrepresented  to  others  in  the  way 
of  slander.  South. 

4.  After  this;  things  being  so. 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  new  betwixt  a  para* 
site  and  a  man  of  honour,  where  hypocrisy  and  in* 
terest  look  so  like  duty  and  afliectionf 

Sir  R.  L'Estrangt. 

6.  At  a  particular  past  time;  at  that  tima 

But  Ae  ship  was  iMW  In  the  midst  of  the  sea.  totted 
with  waves.  Mat.  sir.  94. 

&  Used  as  an  emphatic  expletive  in  cases  of 
command,  entreaty,  wishing,  and  the  like; 
as,  come,  nolo,  stop  that  'JVoio.goodangelt, 
preserve  the  ktngl'  Shak.—1.  It  being  so 
that;  since. 

Why  should  he  live,  ncm  Nature  bankrupt  is  ?  ShaJt. 
—Now  and  then,  at  one  time  and  another, 
indefinitely;  occasionally;  not  often ;  at  in- 
tervals; here  and  there.  'Talk  with  respect, 
and  swear  but  now  and  then,'  SKak.—*A 
mead  here,  there  a  heath,  and  noio  and  then 
a  wood.'  Dravton.— J\roto..noio,atone  time 
~  at  another  time ;  alternately.  '  Now  up, 
noio  down,  as  bucket  in  a  weu.'  Chaueer, 
'That  noio  he  vows  a  league,  and  noto  inva- 
sion.* Shak,  Similarly  noto... Men.  '.Yoto 
weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him.'  Shak.— Now 
and  noio,  t  once  and  again.  Chaucer. 
VCfW  (poxi),n.  The  present  time  or  moment 

Nothing  to  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past. 
But  an  eternal  ntw  does  ever  lasL         Cowi^f. 

Nowt  (nouX  a.  Present  'Our  note  happi- 
•    OtanvOe. 


Nowada;yB(nou'a-diiXa<i«.  At  the  present 
time;  in  these  days;  in  the  present  age;  now. 

Reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together 
nowadi^.  Shah. 

Noway,  Nowajn  (nO'wft.  nO^wisX  adv.  In 
no  way,  manner,  or  degree. 

But  Irdaad  will  mowt^s  allow  that  name  rnito  H. 

FuUer. 

Nowet(n5Xn.  [O.Fr.  nou.  a  knot,  from  L. 
noduM,  a  knot]  A  knot;  the  marriage  tie : 
probably  in  this  sense  only  in  the  pluraL 

TboBsandt  of  crowned  sotds  diroi«  to  be 
Themselves  thy  crown,  sons  of  thy  t$owes. 

Crashaw. 


Nowod  (ni/ed),  a.  [See  NowK]  Knotted; 
tied  in  a  knot;  used  in  heraldir.  and  applic- 
able to  the  tails  of  lions  and  other  anfmals, 
which  are  very  long.and  borne  as  if  tied  up 
in  a  knot;  as,  a  lion  rampant,  tail  noioed. 

Nowtit  (nd'el),  n.  [Nonn.  Fr.  noweU,  Fr. 
ncel,  fromL.  notoiif,  natal— fMWcor,  naiue.  to 
be  bom.]  Originally,  a  shout  of  joy  at  Clirist- 
mas,  but  afterwards  the  usual  onr  of  the 
people  upon  all  occasions  of  joy  and  festivity. 
It  is  often  found  also  in  the  signification  of 
the  feast  of  Christmas.    Chaucer. 

Nowel  (nou'elX  ».  Jn  founding,  the  inner 
iKurtion  of  the  mould  for  castings  of  large 
hollow  articles,such  as  tanks.cist«rns,  steam- 
engine  cylinders  of  larse  use,  Ac.    It  an- 

*8wers  to  the  core  of  smaller  castings. 

Nowliere  (n</whir>  [^0  and  where;  A.  Sax. 
nd-Aio9r.  ]    Not  in  any  place  or  state. 

True  pleasore  and  perfect  freedom  are  ncwhtrt  to 
be  found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue.      TUUUon. 

Nowhlther  (n6'whiTH-6rX  adv.  \No  and 
whither.  ]  Not  any  whither;  in  no  direction ; 
not  to  any  place;  nowherei  'The  turn  which 
leads  ttoioAuAer.'   De  Qt«<hMy. 

Thy  servant  went  nowhithtr.     a  Kfaigs  r.  95. 

NowlM  (nd'wIsX  [No,  and  wiee,  manner.] 
Not  in  any  manner  or  degree. 

A  power  of  natural  gravitation,  without  contact  or 
Impulse,  can  In  nowue  be  attributed  to  mere  matter. 

Bmtt^. 

N OWlt  (noulX  n.    A  noil;  a  head.    Shak. 

Nowt  (notttl  n.    Same  as  NoU.    [Scotch.] 

Nowy  (nouiX  <>•  t^-  noui,  knotted.]  In 
her.  the  term  applied  to  a  projection  in  the 
middle  of  a  cross  or  other  ordinary. 

Nowyed  (nou'idX  a.  In  her.  the  term  ap- 
plied  to  a  prolectlon  not  in  the  centre  of  a 
cross,  but  in  dther  of  its  branches. 

NozUms  (nok'shusX  a.  [L  noziut,  firom  root 
of  noooo.  to  hurt]  1.  Hurtful;  liarmful; 
baneful;  pernicious;  unwholesome;  as,  nos- 
iou*  vapours,  food,  animals.  *Noxioue  crea- 
tures.' Dryaen.  * Noacioue  worm.'  MiUon. 
'Noxious  and  poisonous  herbs.'  Cudworth. 
2.  Unfavourable;  injurious;  pernicious:  used 
in  a  moral  sense. 

Too  frequent  appearance  in  places  of  public  resort 
to  Moxiout  to  spiritual  promotion.  Swift. 

8.  Ouilty;  criminal  'Those  who  are  noxioia 
intheeyeof  thelaw.'  BramhaU.  [Rare.]— 
Stn.  Hurtful,  harmful,  injurious,  des^c- 
tive,  pemidous,  mischievous,  corrupting, 
baneful,  unwholesome,  insalubrious. 

Noziooily  (nok'shus-UX  adv.  In  a  noxious 
manner;  nurtfully;  perniciously. 

NozioaBneM(nolrshu8-nes),n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  noxious ;  nurtfuloess ;  in- 
juriousness;  harmfulness;  pemidotisness; 
as,thenariottfnMtoffoulair.  'ThenoiTMntf- 
n«tt  of  this  doctrine  to  all  dvil  governments. ' 
Havtitnond. 

Noy.t  v.t  To  annoy;  to  vex.  'All  that 
noyed  his  heavv  spright'    Speneer. 

Noy,t  n.  That  which  annoys;  annoyance. 
'  Nor  truitlesse  breed  of  lambes  procures  my 
noy.'    Lodge. 

Noyade  (nwi^-yttdX  n.  [Ty.,  from  noyer,  to 
drown.]  The  act  of  putting  to  death  by 
drownins;  spedflcallv,  a  mode  of  executing 
victims  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  France, 
practised  by.  Carrier  at  Nantes  in  1780L  The 
prisoners  were  embarked  in  a  vessd  with  a 
movaUe  bottom,  which  was  suddenly  opened 
when  the  vessel  reached  the  middle  of  the 
Loire,  thus  precipitating  the  condenmed 
into  IJie  water. 

NOTanoet  (nd'ansX  n.    Annoyance. 

The  sfaigle  and  peculiar  life  to  bound  .  .  . 
To  keep  Itself  from  n^j^tHoe.  Shah. 

Noyau  (nwJL-j6).  n.  [Fr.  noyau,  a  stone  of 
a  fruit,  from  L  nuealte,  like  a  nut,  from  ntis, 
nude,  a  nut]  A  cordial  of  various  compo- 
sitions, but  generally  prepared  from  white 
brandy,  bitter  almonds,  sugar-candy,  grated 
nutmeg  and  mace,  ana  sometimes  further 
fiavoured  with  orange  peel,  the  kernels  of 
apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  &c 

Noyor.t  n.    An  annoyer. 

Nmrftli,t  a.  Annoying;  noisome;  hurtful 
'Aecrable  and  luntful  to  them  that  shall 
recdve  them.'   Btue. 

K^ja(noilaX  n.  pL    Same  as  Noite. 

Noyoiil»t  a.  Causing  annoyance;  annoying. 

They  found  mnch  hair  00  their  frices  to  be  noyotts 
them.  S*e>u*r. 


N07Mimoe,t  n.  What  annoys;  a  nuisance; 
an  olfence.    Chaucer. 

Nonle (nozlX n.  [Fornosle, adim.of noof.] 
The  projecting  spout  or  ventage  of  some- 
thing; a  terminal  pipe  or  part  of  a  pipe;  as, 
the  notde  of  a  bellows.— Jvostu  qf  a  tteam- 
engine,  are  those  parts  in  which  are  placed 


the  valves  that  open  and  dose  the  oommu- 
nication  between  the  cylinder  and  the  boiler 
and  condenser  in  low-pressure  or  condensing 
engines;  and  between  the  cylinder  and  boiler 
and  atmosphere  in  high-pressure  eni^nes. 

Nnail00(nii-llhsXn.  [fT.,txoimnue,'L.nubee, 
adoud.1  L  Eadi  of  the  different  gradationa 
by  which  a  colour  passes  from  iii  U^tett 
to  its  darkest  shade;  shada— 2.  A  delicate 
degree  of  difference  percdved  by  any  of  the 
senses,  or  by  the  intellect;  as,  ntianees  of 
sound,  of  exjiression,  Ac. 

Ntil)  (nubX  n.  A  snag;  a  knob;  a  protuber- 
ance.   [CoUoq.l 

NabUn  (nut/mx  n.  A  small  or  impeif  eel 
ear  of  maiie.    [CoUoq.    United  States.] 

Nnbblot  (nnblX  v.t  [For  knvbUe,  a  freg. 
of  kmub,  which  Is  the  same  word  aa  L.O. 
nuftbon,  to  knock.]  To  beat  or  bruise  with 
the  fist    ^tnsioort^ 

Nubeoola  (nfi-bek'a.UX  n.  [L.  dim.,  a  little 
doud.  ]  L  In  aetron.  one  of  two  remarkable 
dusters  of  nebul»  in  the  sonttiem  hemi- 
sphere, known  also  aa  the  Biagellanic  douds. 
2.  In  pa*hdL  (a)  a  speck  or  cloud  in  the  eye. 
(6)  A  dondv  appearance  in  the  urine  aa  it 
oools,  or  cloudy  matter  suq>ended  in  the 
urine. 

NuliillBroiia  (nfl-bif  to-usX  a.  [L  nuh^er— 
nubet,  a  doud  or  fog,  ana/ero,  to  produoa] 
Bringing  or  producing  doud& 

NutilgenoiiB  t  (uQ-bifen-usX  a.  Frodnced 
by  clouda.    Maunder, 

NuliUAtet  (nfi^U-itX  v.t  [L.  nubOo,  to 
make  cloudy,  from  niMie«,adoud.]  To  doud. 
Bailey. 

Nubile  (nfi 'bn X  a.  [From  L.  nubUie.  from 
nubo,  to  marry.]  Ot  an  age  suitable  for 
marriage;  marriageable.  'The  niiMIa  vir- 
gin's breast'    Prior. 

NatdUtyCnfi-bill-tiXn.  The  state  of  bdng 
marriageable.    [Rare.] 

Na11il08et(nai)il-dsXa.  [L.nubiloeu$.  See 
below.]  Cloudy;  abounding  in  douda.  IFor- 
eeeter. 

Kuliiloiui  (nfi'bil-usX  a.  [L.  nubUue,  from 
nubee,  a  doud. J    Cloudy. 

NuoamontCnfi'ka-mentXn.  (L.nucamenium, 
a  fir  cone.1  In  bot  a  catldn ;  the  blossom 
of  the  hazd,  pine,  willow,  &e. 

NucamentaOMB  (nfilca-mentft^se-^),  n.  vL 
A  sub-order  of  the  Froteace»,  in  which  the 
fruit  is  nucamentaceous  and  of  the  hardness 
of  a  nut 

Nuoamontaoeoiu  (naica-men-t&''shusl  a. 
In  bot  pertaining  to  a  nucament  or  caudn. 

Nucha  (nfl'kaX  n.  [L.L,  from  Ar.]  The 
hind  part  or  ni^M  of  the  neck. 

NncbaKniHuaXa.  Pertaining  to  the  nucha 
or  ni^M  of  the  neck;  as,  the  nuchal  region. 

NudferoOB  {nfi-sif  6r-usX  a.  [L.  num,  nude, 
a  nut,  and  jero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing nuts.    Bailey. 

Nudform  (nfi'si-formX  a.  [L.  nux,  nude,  a 
nut,  and  forma,  shape.]  In  bot  resembling 
a  nut;  nut^haped. 

Nucifiraga  (uil-sifhi-gaX  n.  [L.  nux,  nude, 
a  nut,  and  frango,  to  oreak.]  A  genus  of 
insessorial  birds;  the  nut -crackers.    See 

NUT-CRACKBR. 

NudeaL  Nudear  (n(ncl6-al.  nfilcl«-arX  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  nucleus;  having 
the  character  of  a  nucleus;  constituted  by 
a  nucleus;  as,  mi«{ear  fibres.  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Nnolaate  (nfl1dd-at),  v.t  [L.  nucleo,  nude- 
atum,  to  become  kemelly.  See  Nucleus.] 
To  gather,  as  about  a  nucleus  or  centre. 

NticSeatA.  Nucleated  (n&ldd-at,  niild6-&t- 
edX  a.  fXb  nudeue,  a  kernel]  Having  a 
nucleus  or  central  particle:  a  term  applied 
to  the  elementary  cells  of  animal  tissues. 

Nuolelfbnn(nQ-kl61-formXa.  Formed  like 
a  nucleus  or  Kernel 

Nudeolirandl(nft1dd-0-brangkXn.  A  mol- 
lusc of  the  order  Nucleobranchlata. 

Nudeohnnobiata  (Dil1d6-d-branffld-&naX 
n.pl.  [L.niieIeta,akemel,andOr.ora«ieA<a, 
lis.]  An  order  of  moUusca,  the  heteropoda 
rwhich  seeX 

Nudeoid  (nfi1(16-oidX  a.  [L.  nudeue,  a  ker- 
nel, and  Or.  eufot,  resemblance.]  Gathered 
into,  or  having  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus. 

NudeOlatedTn^^-kld^l&t^Xa-  Possessing 
a  nucleolus  or  Inner  second  nndeua. 

NudecOe  (nfi^6-dlX  n.  Same  as  Nudedue. 

Nudeolite  (na-kl6'd-ntX  n.  [L.  nudeue, 
and  Or.  lithoe,  a  stone.]  One  ox  a  genus  of 
fossil  EchinidK,  belonging  to  the  family 
OaleritidM,  and  found  in  the  crag,  Ac 

NudeOluB  (nQ-klfi'd-lusX  n.  pi  Nude<fll 
(nfi-kl^d-lIX  (Dim.  of  mM(oiu  (which  seel] 
In  phiftioL  (a)  the  minute  solid  particle  in 
the  interior  of  the  nncleus  of  some  odla 
(b)  The  minute  spherical  particle  attached 
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Fite.  Hr.  fat.  fall;       m«,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     n«te.  not.  move;       tfibe,  tub,  bi»U;       oil,  pound;     U,  8c  abune;     f,  8c  fey. 


■niOmi  (nftW-uii  H.  pL  Hnilltl  (nnis-n. 
[L.,  tram  nM^  nuHt,  a  nut.]  L  A  kenwl; 
bsDiK,  >  MDbil  mui  about  vUeta  mattei  li 
ooIlMtod,  w  to  irUob  aoontlan  ii  mada  1  luod 
botti  Ulmllr  and  flgoratlnlj.  'A  nudnu 
ofBotb.'  /tl^avlsr.— tlDfol.(a)Uwoati- 
tnl  ioocalsit  cut  of  an  oral*  lo  whtch  Uu 
•mbno  plaat  la  sanaratad.  (UThat  pait  rf 
a  aasd  oonti^Dad  wltUn  Ilia  iaata.  (e)  In 
boham  tbadldE  otUia  lUald  wUob  oontalni 
(baqxinaaauidlhatrawea.  (d) Fmnerlr, 
aw  aaoondaiT  bnib  of  a  tnlbona  planU  now 
tannad  a  iiIom.~S.  In  bAmA>I.  (a)  the  wUd 
at  Taalenlar  bodr  toinul  bi  man]'  celli ;  Uia 
flann(<aoaIl;aii]Ptobtut  <()  The  aoUd  rod, 
0*  butd^bapad  body,  toniid  In  tba  tntcilor 
of  manr  of  Aa  notmoa,  and  haTlag,  In  mi- 
tain  ot  (bam,  tha  Inneuona  ol  an  anrj.— 
t.  In  noi  (a)  (ba  madiilorm  tobanla  at  the 
BeUnodamiaU.  <ft)  The  ambcroulo  ihall 
whlebla  ratataad  to  fonn  tba  apai  at  tha 
adult  ihdl  In  many  ot  the  moDiuck— fi.  A 
bodi  harlns  a  atrongaroi  vaakai  attractloD 
tor  tba  jpa,  Taponr,  or  lalt  at  a  iaintlon  than 
fl)rthauanldiianiiIlt,aDd,ther«fora.n>odl- 
tHna  bj  lla  praaenoa  the  freartng  and  boU- 
liWpaliik.  AniiNar.— ftLisMn>ii.th«bod]r 
ot  a  oiunet,  oalled  alao  Ito  Aaod. 

VUOlft  (nttU-Iai  n.  [Dim.  bMn  L.  torn, 
niMd,  a  tinti  I.  In  tot  a  haid  pulaaip  ot 
■  bonq'  or  bon;  textom  Inddiboent,  and 
contatnlns  a  ^aglt  tttO,  to  which  It  la  not 
cloaelr  alfiichcd,  aa  In  lamtom  and  Boraco. 
1,  AHnuafmailnablT>lTaihelU,balau- 
tng  lo  the  bmllj  Aieaaaa  or  ark-ihall^ 
aooordlng  to  I«maidE,  who  deacilbai  atx 
IlTtns  qteeiea  and  four  loaiU.    Ot  Iha  lint 


ln8>"oDr 


imVn.    1 
vrrnn,  oc 


Hnou^Q'MQ.  n.    Brellmn.K 

ImaBtloa  (Dft-dA'ihanX  n.  [L.  nuduMs, 
rrom  nudo,  to  make  baie.1  Tba  aot  ol 
■tartTAdnflormahbubarearDahad.  JeAnmm. 

RnddlaTnnda),  v.C  To  walk  aalckl;  with 
the  bead  bant  toTwaid :  witb  iu«v.  Ain»- 
Mtk.    (KaM] 

RnitoJnlUIXa.  (L.  midiu, naked.)  LBani 
naked ;  not  ooratad  with  drapeiy ;  at,  lo 
bathe pattKtlT  wiidt;  a(iii>ltiUtiie.—l.  Id 
km,  niada  wlUiont  auj  oonalderaHon :  aaid 

ofaaontnwtari «---.. ». 

Uonponnehan. 


(nfldin  ode.    In  a  nude  or 

•■(nOd'naakn-  Thai 

at  belaa  nude  or  naked. 
ItaOn&itU).  n.    lAlUed  lo  Fiot.  O.  tndl- 

anknh  to  agnaaaa  or  pbicb.  I    A  Joe  with 

the  albow,  or  a  poke  m  the  nba 

elbow ;  to  bIto  a  hint  or  il^ial  bj  a  priTate 
tondiwIthUteluud,  albow,  or  loot  'The 
Tannger  ana  luulHd  ola  tathar.'  JMetena 
VB^niflllBta(>A-dM™k:'l-UX  ■.  [L 
midiu.  naked,  and  tmaitiiwfc  an  aim.) 
"nflna  naked  anu;  •pacUtoatlj,  In  wot 

ppllad  to  Ihoaa  polnl  wboaa  tentadea  an 

at  lodsed  In  a  ipaolal  cavllj. 

idllnmitdi  (nVdl.bnii^X  >-    A  nwmbw 


akad,  and  Or.  btanekia,  gUla.] 
mcdnica  ot  Uu  etiaa  Oailar- 


opoda,  barlna  no  ihall  In  their  adult  Hate, 
their  bisnchla  or  gUla,  when  piaaant,  bains 
eipoacd  on  aoma  part  ot  thdr  bask,  tram 
which  drcnmitanee  thejbaTO  obtained  thedr 
narao.  The  Eolli,  Dorli,  Ac,  an  eiamplta. 
irndltmadiUte  <nB-dl -brans 'kl-U^  o. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Nndlbran- 
ohlata. 

chlata. 

Rndlonl  (Da-dUil],  >.  ^L.  muttu,  naked, 
and  aotilft^  a  item.]    In  toL  bailnB  the 

RodUMUon  (nO'dl-fl-ki'ihanX  n.  Amak- 
Insnakad.     Wtl.  On. 

ITnJIItr  (na-dl-tl),  n.  [L  nulfbu.  from 
nudwL  nakad.1  L  Tha  Mate  of  being  nude 
or  naked;  nakedneaa.— I.  In  a  concrete 
Kote,  that  which  la  naked.  'Obaoana 
nudMu.'   Srydan. 

Hvdun  putom  Ina'dun  pak'tsm),  (I., 
nude  eompaat.)  In  law,  an  aicnament  to 
do  aomelhins  without  anj  ooiddaratlan  on 
tha  other  alda;    Sao  NDD^  a. 

br.E. 


letoal. 

Vnnat  (nng'M).  n.  [O.E.nlDDt,  ninl.an 
In^l,  lor  B^mK'-  a  dim.  ot  nor.  C  tiigg, 
a  amall  piece.  Trench,  howerar,  aoppoaai 
nuoatt.  n^^  to  be  anly  iivM  dlignlaad.1 
.. .  Bpei^ta    OIK  ef  tiia 


niv 


dally,  ona  ot  tha 
gold  fonnd  In  tha 


faeie,  lo  maka  ] 

- — (,     'Thaati ,.     .  

blind  and  uncritical  atndj  ot   Iha 

a'    Ceieridgt.    [Kan^] 

IM  (nO'MnaX  ".     [O.Fr.  — ' 

nviBinM,  inm   mvMr,  tuH-'-  • 
tiirinX  u-  mow,  lo  anno]'.] 

, , "to  and  TEUuuni  mai 

'  •  IiTltattaiR :  a  pljgne ; 


■Thilr  tofoa  ii  wttttA.' 


Mnlnnoar  (nrHn»4r), 

NnUtool). 

Udltr:  todaalKV. 
jrObm.    (Bar*.) 
MnU  (nul),  a.    11.  no&ut,  not  anr,  nona— 
IM,  not,  and  whit,  ani,]    L  Vow:  ot  no 

l«al  or  btadhH ■'— 

eracaejp;  InnUd. 

laldot 


mm  (nan,  ■.  IComp.  n«IL  the  bead.]  One 
ol  a  acrta)  ot  deooraUTe  bewli  muoh  naed 
tor  eplndlai  and  colli  tor  bedtteadt,  ohalia. 


lucon&tntionaL 
(nul.|.fld'l-an),  a.    |L  nnltiM; 
jtdu,  UUl]    Ot  no  tallh  or 

(nul.l-fldl-auX  n.    Onewbohaa 

uo  tallh ;  an  nnbelleTar.    S.  JtmtaiL. 
Hnnilter  (nnlt-0-ar],  n.    1.  Ona  wbo  nnlU- 
flei  or  makei  raid ;  one  who  ""'"ttrtm  tba 
right  to  nnQIfr  a  contraot  bj  one  at  Iha  par- 
Uea^L  In  the  Unlled  Bta&a,jm*wtioad- 

i^ilj  (nnn-fl),  1.1. 1 

Kir,  niiU((V''W.    11^  *K 
make.]    Toannnl;  I , 

dar  inralld;  lo  daprln  ot  lagil  tm*  or  *H- 


^.iMlKiiad; 
ia,and/u(i. 


mUilpOra  (nun-pOrV  Kpl.  [L  tmOut,  none, 
and  jwmr,  pore.]  A  name  elTen  to  oertain 
■  ilitni  uiue  planla  at  tEe  ganna  Ualo- 
-  oonl  lilaDda.  On  Iba 
aoiaalloanil 
Uhaabdw 
laUnsIrami 

itianlatad  m 

_ xtfaccow^qnllL 

iacmting  lima  on  thair  anitaoe,anI 
I  naamlilliig  ecal.  Ibej  wan  brnariy 
,„Md  to  ba  a  Und  of  ioophflaa. 
[^(nnl1-IJ),i(.  (Ff.  fwWtf,  from  £. 
ta^nime.)  The  ilata  or  qnalltr  ol  being 
or  rold ;  want  of  foraa  oc  amoaor;  In- 

ifinlBeSai,uifuiki>i!^SuiiiuV<»ii(tt  .I~M. 
S.  ITiat  whlsh  la  null,  raid,  Inralld.  or  of  no 
tome  oretBcicf. 


Nmnti  (nnmX  n-  [lit.  taken,  bring  fnin  A. 
Sax.  nunwn,  the  participle  o(  n<MiL  O.K 
ninL  Ooth.  nJTHan.  to  lake,  to  aelia,  whanoa 
btnimian  or  tenynun,  to  take  awajr,  to  Inks 
■war  tl"  on  of  OMTa  UmtM.  to  temimA.  Baa 
BmUMBandNDC.  JTmbaiidtenBnibaTa 
no  right  to  tha  Bnal  ft  with  which  the*  an 
nowmmmonly  wrtttan.]   1.  Torpid:  aHtl- 

tula  ot  the  powe"  -* " '  — " — 

ta,  thaangwioi 


numb  oold  nl^t'  siok  — Snr.  TalpU, 
paraljiad,  baonmbed,  deadened,  baanaflda. 
Kninll  (numX'.l.    To  make  toipid;  toda- 

to  daadan;  to  benumb;  to  atuHdy.  -Fw 
lair  winler  numta  Ilia  labonnng  hand.' 
Dtydtn.  'Ilka  dnUnareotlcaiHuwwng pain.' 


HnmlMdnaM  (nnm'ad-nea} 

Hli]nlMr(num1>lrk  n.  [O.Fr.  aiHRtra,  IT. 
nomAra.from  L.  niinwnit,  number,  aameroot 
ai  Or.  tiflM,  to  dlitilbnia.  Tho  6  u  Inaartad 
for  eaaa  ot  raonanclatlon :  coup,  AtimNi, 
nfeiWi.]  L  niat  whioh  mar  ba  Donnlad  or 
reckoned :  an  agnegata  or  ataemblaga  ot 
unltt;  a  dngle  unit  conalderad  ai'parf  ot  • 
ieiiea,  or  two  or  mon  ot  mcb  nolti. 


S.  Unltttude;  t 

i.  One  of  a  numbered  lerlei  of  thing!,  ai 


i:  Ui.  (Mn;     w,  ulc:     wb.  nUg;     th.  atma.— See  KIT. 


mnosiCAaioQaAFff? 


■;  pottiul  m 


>;  pMtry;  » 


&  In  0nHK.  tlut  dltttDctln  lonn  which  * 
vdfd  *—"■***■  aoconUiu  u  It  li  ^okan  of 
or  BTprtw  on*  htdiTflo*]  or  Mtaral  In- 
dlTldamli.  Hu  tonn  wbloh  danotas  one  or 
■u  IndlvidnDl  ii  tha  tliwHiar  moMtr;  th* 
fgcm  Uut  li  Ht  afut  for  two  IndimQili 
(M  In  Qraak  and^  SMukdt)  li  tha  duaJ 
mmtar;  while  thrt  wUiih  nl*n  ladlffar- 


oouMltiitM  the  Dhinil  nu 

nj  k  noun,  in  adiectlr*,  k  ptomnn,  or  ■  verb 

1*  in  thefOyutor  or  tMplartU  nunbtr.— 

'  •--" aCthepanepttTationltlM. 

_iS>n  li  Utiuted  ■  little  to 
ontei  angle  of  the  e^a.  and 


gtldtit,  inmtftet,  imUiiinal,  old,  ordinai, 
ftfteLui  luui,  nUbnial,  &o..  numocr*.  Bee 
ondei  the  adJeetlTei.— JViuMw  «m,  aeU. 

IllUBlNr(l 

ibOTB]     1 

theonlta 


(L  To  amount  to  ^  to  reich  tlia  narabar  oti 
ae.  the  force  under  tbe  command  of  Cnu 
men.— flTH.  To  oount,  enu- 


t  (nDm'Mr-mi),  a.    Jimj  In 


ibtnX  n.  A  maddaa  for  Impreailne  con- 
McntlTa  Diunben  on  aeeount-boolo,  cou- 
pOMi  nOwntidtaKhank-notei,  As.  One 
ef  Uu  fflneqial  (ornu  ol  the  aoparatui  con- 
riMaofdUkiorwtieelidealDal&nnmlMnd 
on  tbdr  periphaile^  (be  whole  moimled  on 
one  aile  upon  whloh  the;  tun  tTMlj,  acting 
mpoB  eub  othsr  la  urlal  order.  Tbe  ftnt 
neel  of  Uw  nriei  oostalnlns  the  nnlta  la 
no*ed  one  teora  between  eaen  bnpaet.  and 

bto  aotlon,  and  act  Is  oolncidence  with  the 
mlta;  aoonof  thehDndradi.thoiiiandi,Ac 
K  H.  KniiM. 

KnmberlMa  (nom'Mr-lei),  a.  That  cannot 
be  oounted;  ianum«nbl& 

HnmlMroiial  (ntun'bti-aaX  &    ICnmarou. 

munlMn  (oiun'UnX  n.  Tha  Utla  of  the 
toorth  book  of  the  Pentateuch:  lo  called  be- 
eanee  It  beghu  with  an  account  ol  the  oum- 
baiing  of  tbe  Inaelltai  in  Uw  beginning  at 
tbe  teoond  jear  after  th«j  left  E^l>t. 

||IUab4llt  (noo'Sahi  n.  Hie  torpedo,  a 
Ibh  of  the  laj  tamllj'.  and  popoUrlr  *a 
oalled  from  the  nnmbliie  eSecia  of  the  alec- 
We  riiocka  it  can  glva.    See  Tobfido. 

■nmblM  (nam-blT),  n.  pL    (FT.  nomNu, 

Domblea,  from  L.  lumAufu),  a  din.  of  lun>- 

p.&MnMM,UMUa.]    The 


Domblee,  fr 


numb;  that  itate  of  a  Urlna  bodj  In  whl< 
It  hu  not  tbe  power  ol  Icellns  or  motlo 
aa  when  panlitio  or  ohlUed  Vj  cold;  l« 
pldltTi  torpor. 

Nnilienllia  (na-mVal'OaX  n.     (Qr.  ihhui 
vdtm.  a  Und  of  onrtflw,  from  neoa.  new.  a 
porfaape  tron  II 
ihe  genua  to 

L    They  bel  ., 

udthrongbont;  the  tip 
lie  extendi  bennd  tbe 
a,  and  proteeta  ■  Uttle 

— .  _  — _ t  of  H.    The  toea  ara 

pahnated  at  ths  baaa.    Bee  Cdkiaw. 
iFninmblB  (nO'mtiHt-bl), «    [L  oMMra- 
taia]    Citable  of  bolnBUnmbered  or  oonn- 


lonolioitnl  family; 
beak,  dendei — *  — 
of  tha  nppei 


la  in  front  of  H.    ' 


icarca  nui«niU(.'    Sfr  T.  Htriert. 
Hnnural  (nO'mtr^la.    17 

number  i  coniUting  of  nnmbn.  'The  de- 
pendence of  a  long  train  of  m»Hrat  progrea- 
ilana'£«t>.— t.  Eipradnaiuunberirepie- 
•anting  niunberj  aa.niniuTaI  lettera  or  cbar- 
aetert.  ineb  a>  V  or  G  for  Hre. 
MnmUMl  fnO'mtr.alX  n.  1.  A  flnm  or  char- 
acter uaed  to  eipteu  a  number;  ai,  the 
Arabia  nuflurnlf,  I,  I,  I.  Ao-.orthe  Roman 
muKnili.  I,  V,  X,  I^  C,  An.— i.  In  jrram.  a 
word  axpieHlng  a  nunber,  aa  one,  two^ 


In   Chan 


itilk.  notation;  the  art  of  eipreatlng 
iber   propoaed    In 

her  propowd  In  characten ;  the  act  or  art 
of  wrlUng  or  reading  nnmbeia     Bee  Nota- 

Hamn&tor  (nfl'mdr-U-tr),  n.  [L]  1.  One 
that  Dumben.—!.  In  oriO.  the  nnmbet  In 
Tulgar  tractlona  w&lch  ihowa  how  manf 
patta  of  a  unit  are  taken,  Ulna  when  a 
unit  la  divided  into  B  part^  i    ' 


Dmber.)     1.  Bs- 


K"et  to  an  aapnadon  in  which 
re  the  place  of  lettan;  Ihoa  a  n 

tqtuMim  la  one  la  which  all  the  qoantltlN 
aicapt  the  unknown  an  axpnaaad  In  nom- 
ben.  Aa  oppoaed  In  alfftbraitat  It  appUea 
to  the  magnltnda  of  a  qnantl^  oonaUaed 
Independentlj  of  lie  algn.  Tlina,  tha  kh- 
meneal  Talna  ot  -10  ti  aald  to  be  greater 
than  thatol  -(,  though  "  "-  -■—'-—■-"- 


nte.  nr,  fat,  ti 


miDMrleillr  (nft-marU-al-in,  ode.     L  In  a 
numerical  manaer;  In  nnmben;  with  re- 

SBct  to  numolci]  qBantlty:  aa.  parta  ot  a 
log  numerieatfy  eipreiaed ;  an  algebraic 
enneaalon  Mimiriiatly  greator  than  an- 
other.—I.  IndlTldnaUy;  a^  a  thing  la  mi- 
■MriuUy  the  aanw,or  MUMiioaUir  dUfennt 
HnauilM  t  (nb'i^c-lit),  iL    One  thai  deali 

We  cuino*  udee  •  mpwiItj  htalltj  Bdo  emck 


mt.  mat,  bte;       pine,  pin;      nfite.  not,  mOTe;       tOba.  tab,  bull: 


Hnntero  (DQ'mtrHS},  n.  [Fr.  and  It.]  Nma- 
ber.  The  Bgure  or  mark  by  which  any  nnm- 
,.___.  "-■-,(» iiii.tingiljlied;  abhreTlated 


Hnmarotw*  (nnuifo-tJidi),  n 

nAvla^H.  I     The  nnmben  or 
numbering  tanu  acooidliig  to  fb 

Nmneroni  (aVoite-uiV  a. , 

from  nunurue,anumMr.]  L  BalnsniBn]'. 
or  conaitting  ot  a  great  number  of  uidlTM- 

nwTBUj  people;  numerou  objecta;  attacked 

It  Conalatjni  ol  poetic  numbara;  riiytli- 
mlcal;  nwlodloai;  muitcaL  'JCvnunweTana 
more  tnneabla  than  oaedad  lute  or  barn  to 
add  more  eweetneia'    JfiUon. 

NnBURrailr  ^ll'm«r-ai-U),ade.  I.  In  or  with 
great  numben;  aa,  a  meeting  nunuroiulir 
attended  —  1.  f  Harmonloualy ;  mnaloaUy. 
See  Nuxutoii. 

Kunuroiuneaa  (na'mft-aa-nee),  o.    1  The 

quality  of  coniltUng  ol  a  gnat  nnmbat  ot 
Indlrlduati ;  aa,  the  mimflvutnav  ol  an 
anni  or  ol  an  aaaembU.  £.  Additai.— 
a.  t  The  qnallly  of  oontUting  of  poatio  unm- 

Thu  vrhlfK  will  /W^iit"hh  bit  Rrla  b  Am  mmmrr- 
■UAiiolblSTuu.  DrytiH. 

trumldk  (niyml-dBi  a.    [From  itTinMidlo. 

blrda.  hieludJng  the  gnlnea-fowla.  The  S. 
fnclf  Borir  la  the  common  guinea-hen,  origi- 
nally from  Africa.  Sea  OumA-rawL. 
VumlllUlt  (nd-mld'l-an),  a,  Ot  orpartabi- 
Ing  to  SumdUi,  the  oentfBl  tract  ei  oood- 
tiy  on  the  north  coait  of  Africa  whldi  fum 
the  laigeat  part  of  tha  tarrltorr  now  eaUad 
Algeria  —  JTMHirHiii 


bird  oC  the  genua  AnthmpoIdH 
It  la  a  natiTe  of  many  parta' of  Aala  ud 
Africa,  and  la  remarkable  tor  the  graoe  and 
lymmetry  ot  lie  form,  and  tha  augaaae  ol 
Lie  deportment  It  meaaqrea  S  feet  8  Im^wi 
In  length,  Ita  beak  Ii  i^  Inohea  long,  and 
the  Eeneral  colour  ot  the  plumage  ii  bloe- 

It  la  alio  termed  the  DaBVimOl. 

Ian  (□O-mldl.anJ^iL    A  natlre  or  In- 


naeik),o.  {L.M 


UL  what  la  aanctloaed  In  law.  A 


ablidibylaw.b 
Pertaining  b 


aa^u. 


Mlotllnn-ia 

.  (nO-mia-mat'Ika),  a 


[See 


NtrmsHATicl     Tha  adenoa  ot  DOina  and 
medali.    The  word  vm  la  In  modern  timea 

Spiled  to  tlioee  piece*  ot  metal  atmck  for 
i  purpoea  ol  dnulatlon  ai  money;  whOe 

"" '  ...-.->  ,|-n((i{,  Biecea  ot  metal 

ot  mtended  to     '      '  " 


Ic  flguio  nl . 

_ ,  -ontunlag  TmrlooB 

worda.  The  nordi  around  tha 
m  tbe  legend,  Ihoaa  In  the  middle 
u,  —^tt  tuC  intiriftim.  Tha  lower  part  ot 
the  coin,  aeparated  by  a  line  from  the  nguna  ■ 
or  the  Inicriptlon.  u  the  batit  or  dmyud, 
and  coDtalna  the  date,  the  place  where  tha 
coin  wia  ilruFk.  Ac 
ItamlgIitAti«t{nO-mlinDat-IitXn.  OneTened 


NomlgntAtOSntpIlT  (na-mla'ma-tog^»-ni 
n.  lOr.  mrniitma.  a  Coin,  and  frmjiU.  lo 
write,  lo  deacriba.  ]     Tha  aelence   which 

oil.  pound;       a.  Be.  abuna;     j.  So.  If. 


mnOBIUTOLOOIBT 


hlitory:  iinililpn»Ur> 


Buna  u  JtiHii£>ui(«- —  '- 


VoBBnlar (nnntl-Hrtia.  (L.  numniilarfuf . 
tnm  MMHHH^  >  cola.  ]  L  fcrtalDlaa  to  ooln 
or  Buaaa.—t.  Hiilag  tlw  oluncter  or  loiin 
otamdD.    airT.WSuem. 

IhUBBnilUT  0>i^B-U-il).  a.    IBM  abonl 

PnUnlBS  Eo  oola  or  moiiaj ;  "i" Ming  ^ 

Oobi.  In  mad.  ■  Unn  iMdwd  to  tb*  ipula 
oi  axpaelontioM  Id  pnthlili,  vhsn  thaj' 


Kiinunnilt*  (nimi'a-ticx  <*•  (I>  nmumit, 
BUHMj,  md  Or.  lUSnt,  ■  (toiw.]  A  nam* 
eODinuo  to  Um  mambatt  of  an  attmift 
<lMi  of  lo«D  poIjUulainosi  torunliiltan, 
IwTlnc  otanwt^  MnMwIut  1^  tvt*"- 
■DM  of  k  plac*  of  nHnHj(haiu»  tbab  nama) 
wlthont  mj  apparaot  opaninK  and  liilai> 
nall7  ■  iplnl  siTltir,  dhUad^  putiHoni 
Into  QODMrou  diunban,  ownniBiilntthn 
with  awb  othar  br  neuu  ol  BuU  oiMiilngt, 
nurrarr  fn  tin  from  loa  than  |tb  Inob 
tolitDohlndluMlM'.  NmnmntttM  oeeimT 
•U  Impaftant  pUca  In  tb*  hMocT  o(  toMO 
ilwll*,  on  aaMiint  of  tha  prodMon*  aitant 
to  wtOsb  UMTara  aoemnnlalad  In  the  Iain 
if  tha  aaoonduT.  and  li 


HmnHt  (aunpa).  n.    (Contr.  from  twns- 
^UStat  titui^aLl    A  dolt;  ■  blockbawL 


MWaiknll  (nnjn'iknl).  ».  [JTunt  or  XwhA 
udahiU.  SaaNDMB.]  A  dunca;  adolt;  a 
■tapld  fellow.  ■ThaTfaaralalkadllkamiM- 
attdt.'    .JftatJMal. 

HnoiltolllAd  (niun'iknidX  a^  DnU  lA  fa- 
lallwit;  itopldi  delUilL    &(rt- 

mm  (nna),  ii.    |A  Sas.  niuw*,  a  nnn;  Uka 

trom  Eeelaa.  L.  (Otth  E«Btnt]^  iwiMa,  ■  oinC 
mmwt,  a  monk,  Lflr.  waixM,  imwm,  np- 
poaad  M  ba  trom  Coptle  or  BBpi  luni, 
■am,  mod,  baauUtBl  HonaMarlta  and 
oooToiutlntanaelnbTplI  LAvoraan 
darotad  to  a  nUgloni  Ufa,  and  who  braa  In 
a  olofatar  or  nonnan,  aaelodad  tmn  tha 
woitd,  mtdar  aTowE^panatiBl  (AkaMI^^-- 

otbanriM*oallad  tb*  imaw.-a  Hw  btaa 
ttfanonia.— A  A  Und  of  iMgaon  o(  a  whtta 
aolovi  baring  Ua  baad  almoat  oorarad  witta 
anUath^Mn. 
mm-tmorOm'bgiwtiBii'bw^M.  Abw 

aMbaod.    8aa  Boo*, 
l^te  ttnlWi  (nn^  dl^iifUa),  ».    [L.] 

ATnima  gim  to  fha  oantlcU  o(  Slmaon 

(Loka  IL  tO-Ki  bom  tha  lint  two  wonla  In 

Iba  lAtln  Taiun. 
WuAmhi  fmm^nn),  k    IParhua  a  torn 

of  trnttTim  (iHilob  iaaX  bnt  ttbM  baan 


1.  A  aapplr  or  pleoa  of  food  aneh  M 

•arra  lor  a  lundiaoa    galWiain. 
■^Bdkt«t  Cniin'ahl.lt),n.    [Saa  RviKiio.] 

OnatAoauDoonoaa;  a  maaaantar,  a  DDndo. 
Hnndktnn  (oun'rid-U-li},  n.    Iba  offlea 

at  a  DDndD.     Clanwim. 
JToiuAa  (aon'ihl-O), «.  (Sp^  Kiatie,  It.  mwi- 


f^  tronx  L   > 

_, . ,  111,  ona  who  brint*  nawiO  L  An  am- 
bamador  at  tha  lint  rank  <nat  a  oardlnal) 
ittnc  tba  papa  at  Iha  oanrt  of  a  iOT- 
ntlUKl  to  t£a  dMInotlon.  A  papal 
-.jdoT  ol  tba  Bnt  tank,  who  li  at  Eba 
time  a  aardlnaL  li  i^rlad  a  taoita. 
(BeeLloUk.)  ahKalha  tima  at  tha  Coim- 
dl  of  Tnol  tba  nnndoa  bava  aotad  at 
JoilSai  of  appaal  from  tha  daciiloni  ol  Iha 
ta^acU'a  biihopa  In  Uioaa  conntilea  which 
an  aablaot  to  toa  dai 
of  tha  Couoll .  '  ~ 


Idladplina 


dependant  of  tlw  eonrt  of  ,__ - ^- 

at  diaclpllae,  tha  lumelo  hat  manly  a  dl- 
plomatlfl  character  Uka  the  mloliter  of  any 
other  fordgn  power. —l.  A  meuenger;  one 
who  briiui  lotelUgance;    Stat. 

Htmol*  t  ?  BonaV  X  n.  A  «nitnotIon  tor 
Mia*  UitcU.  Tbfa  waa  tha  llcsmed  appella- 
tion giren  by  a  fool  to  hla  maatar  or  aope- 
rior.    '  Bow  now.  nwifb  y   SAok. 

imnonatel  (nnnUt-ptt},  >.(.  [L.nun«ipa, 
to  adTby  nana,  to  nominate,  to  tow  In 
pubUo— lUDun,  name,  and  eoelo,  to  take.] 
1  To  *ow  pnUlely  and  lolanudy. 

t  To  dadkala;  to  Inaerlbe. 


^reduoad  to  writing.  Nuncupative 

win*  are  DOW  aboUibed,  but  with  a  pTorlBo, 
that  any  aoldlai  In  actual  mill  taty  •emoa,  or 
any  mailnar  or  aianian  at  na,  nuy  dlipoaa 
of  hlaparaDnalertatabyan  oral  tealamant, 
before  a  aufltdent  niunber  of  wltacMea,  Id 
Seota  low,  a  mineuwEtim  laAqj  la  good  to 
the  extant  of  £100  £:ot^  or  £8,  Ot.  £t  atcr- 
IlDg.  It  ItaxoaadtbatramltwtUbaalleo- 
taal  to  that  axlen^  it  the  legataa  chooae  io 
to  rertrlot  It,  but  hwflectiul  aa  (0  the  reft 

iriiii«iipMCt70><>°-"'P<>-to-Tl),a.  Nonen- 
natite;  oral_  Sul/l. 

din-a.rl),  a.  n.  lunvflna 
a  fair  or  mtiW:  oHglnaui  <«»  »>»  •••■j 
ninth  day,  from  noatns  mne^  and  tffu,  a 
day,  erery  nlna  dayi.]  Faitamina  to  a  fair 
orto  a  mukat  day.— Jrimduial  lawr,  amons 
tha  andant  "j«"^'".  ona  of  Ota  eight  flrn 
lettenirf  Iba  alphabet,  whleh  ware  repeated 
■Dcceaalndy  tram  the  Bnt  to  the  laiA  dar 
ef  tba  year.    One  of  thtaa  ilwayi  e> 


rvUnaUM,  fr 


WnnStini  (Don'dln-al),  n. 

(nnn'dln-U),  «•!    To  buy  and 


nr  native  plaota.  V.^uaillagrowiinlakea 
n  BeoUand.  JIT.  admM  la  tba  eomraon 
t'orth  American  apetlai. 


Hnswmt  (nnp'ton),  n.  A  fool;  a  dmplalon. 
'HaTtngmatohedwlthanoba  nupMH.'    A 

Hnptlal  (nnp'ahal).  a.  [L.  nvptialU,  from 
nuptim.  mandage.  from  «u6a.  to  many.] 
Pmatning  to  manlagai  need  or  done  at  a 
wedding;  aa,  nupKol  rllaa  and  cetemonleii 
nuy<Hi>rtor<;)i;  the  rmpHal  knot  or  band. 

imptUlXnnp'ihBbl.n.fit.  [L.  nU]>N<a(pL), 
a  wedding.  ]  Marriage.  Thia  word  baa 
now  alwaya  tita  plural  ending;  but  the  old 
wrllaia  generally,  and  Bhakipere  InTailably, 


-llarri(Va,ir'add(iv.Wu]iUiI(,Jfa(r<maiiv, 


r«ill«<4.    Saaui 

Viir,  Hnrr  (nai^  n.  irrouDiy  lOMua  naire 
an  Initial  t  or  a;  comp.  htur.Jnmrl,  gnarlj 
A  bard  knot  tn  wood ;  a  knob ;  a  wooden 
ball  OHd  In  the  game  at  hackey  and  that  of 


■apell  (wblob  iael 
(nn-nrgt).  «-    «ma  aa  noraalu. 

Ibnc-fn  (nCrm-btiS'aB),  n.    A  pe- 

onllai  watob  or  pocket  claok,  arlginally  of 
an  oval  form,  and  oeueiaily  bellared  to  liaTe 
bean  InireDlad  at  Nuremberg. 

jmn-and-IIMlIpMr'and-nel),  n.  A  game 
like  trap-ball,  played  wiui  a  wooden  ban 
called  anwr.  the  ball  I)  releaaed  by  roaana 
ot  a  q>rlng  from  a  little  braii  cup  at  tiie  end 
of  a  toivue  of  ateel  called  aRMB  or  (pitl. 

MnrMfainXn.  [O.E.n«irH,noiw,n«ir- 
riaii  Ao.,  ¥t.  nourrtta,  a  noraa,  from  L. 
nMrta,  twCrMi.  a  none;  nuMo,  to  nonrlih. 
toinokl&  SaaNocHiBB.]  L  Ona  who  tenda 
or  takea  care  of  tba  yonng,  ilek,  or  fnOim; 
more  apeoltleally,  (a)  a  female  who  ncklea 
the  Infint  of  aaather,  or  who  baa  Uia  oan 


_  ■    ShoJ^.     .'Sleep, 

w.'    B^at.    '  The  nuraa  of  manly  lantl- 
It  and  heroic  enterprlae.'    Burtt. 


,  'FuContheiJlODOat 


1  In  Aort.  a  ihnib  or  tree  which  protecta  a 
young  plant  See  sbt-hdue,  Wir.HuaiB. 
Nnlaa  (ntn),  e.C  pret.  ft  pp.  nurwf;  ppr. 
nunimi.  1.  To  feed  and  tend  generally  to 
infancyi  to  nickle; -'-'■  -  "■-  ■■ ■ 


A  To  promote  growth  or  Ttgoor  In ;  ai.  to 
nuraa  a  leeble  animal  or  plant     '  To  nune 

thaaapllngi  talL'  Jruion.  'Se  found  bia 
father  mirti'tt  a  bright  Are'  T.  BtightM. 
i.  Fig.  to  foment ;  to  enconnWB :  to  foalar. 
■HaTanurMdthliwoa.'    Shai. 

a.To 


te  with  care  and  ec 


E"% 


;n«n'ehnd ),  n.     A  obfUlbat 
nirilDg.    Sir  J.  Paein 
iwld  (ntea'mkd),  n.    A  mald-ier- 
iplored  In  iraning  cbUdren. 
(Mn^nim),  n.     '  -'- 

.DOnd  (ntn'pondX  » 
BttL  'Anurw^xifidor 


ch,  eltaln:      th.  Sc.  lost; 


00,1.  Job;     b,  Fr.  ton; 


ktbarwlBe  la  order  to  be  trwuplantad;  _ 
,_»  wh«rs  mgetablea.  floweriiia  pUnli, 
uid  tna  En  raiaeA  from  Kfid  or  otherwlM 
propwiitcd  (at  b)>  budding  or  gnltdug)  In 
ordor  to  b«  nld. 

thlogl* 

V  ol  irte'     fiAot.  — e.  Tba 
lomu  ud  aducato, 

TMl  kiepini  of  cm  li  ci(  UhU  ■  mr  Idle  life, 

— Jfttrxry  garilowr,  >  nnneiT-muL 
VniMgr-KOranuu  [n«n'tr-l-gn-Tini-ei). 

a.  A  gOTcnui  tor  nHing  children. 
Hiuaar7-mail<n£i^«r-l-m*n},  n.    On«  who 

omu  ■  Duneiy  of  plAnti;  one  amplojed  in 

HniriWboMs'cn'^^-^t-l).  n.  Abottla 

fltted  with  ■  '■•'■ •■  '— •  •-  -   ■  ■ 

tuttodnwi 

ttOD  of  incklDg. 

mmllnK  (ninOlng),  n. 

tvnn.  Sng']    Ooa  vbc 

la  hlH  nurifirwr  once.' 

■-SKninT), 

»(n*rtOrt 

■ot^of  nnnlngornanrialilna.— i.  Edocaitioii; 
tnlDlas:  dlKlpUne;  good'hreedlng, 

S.Ttait  which  nonrlihea;  loodidleL 
Maitlin  (nii'(tii),  e.  t  preL  A  pp.  ni 
pptr  nvrt^irinff.    L  To  faed;  ^  noli 


IhiMlatlts 

Rtutlst  { 

L     S«r 

■>   JTunEIa, 

"£*.<?.''{> 

n.     CA. 

'^*:*^J"!- 

Mbartntowi 


opening  when  rli 

ud  moat  ndnat , 

OaBraia^uU  rait  trait  ot  (ha  AnttoOKia 
axealMh  the  walnut  aAobitit.  and  aaoM-flM, 
■notwhtcharavdlbta.  Other  note  vausd 


olaninchor.— S.  Aamall 
ood,  dlh  an  Ihlema]  or 
'or  a  Eraat  tarletf  of  por- 

Mp  It  flrndrbilli  plac*. 


famala  icraw,  naaa  n 

otaaonw-bolttoke 
In  Ihia  war  baama 
lolnad  togeUei  aul 

the  bolt  beCweaattaa 
kUe.  BaaRcRKW.— «. 
of  a  gun-lock.  —  A: 


nte,  fir,  fat,  t«n:       m*.  mat.  h 


t  the  acHpUo,  and  the  diortar,  of 
at  T^(  anglta  to  It    Tlw  conie- 

I  of  tbfi  laal  motion  of  tba  pola  to  an 

appaiant  approach  and  raceu  of  all  the 
■tan  in  Uwlieavena  to  the  pole  la  thaume 
pariod;  and  tha  nma  ranae  will  ^n  tIh 
to  a  BDall  alternata  adTanoa  and  receat  of 
the  eqniiioctlal  polnla,  b;  which.  In  the 
•ama  period,  both  the  kosltudea  and  right 
aicsnalona  ot  tha  itan  will  be  alio  alter- 
uatalj  luereaaad  or  dlmbilihsd.  Thfinnta- 
..._    ,. ,  ji  ,„„„i,]5^  yju,  eaolher 


tbam  ■  nulatlDD  of  tha  earth'a  axla    BdUi 

aHia  from  the  lama  phyilcal  oania,  Tia.  (he 
10  moon  npon  tha  earth. 


Mna  (nufbAnX  n.    In  fiirriery,  a  wia- 

bone  at  the  poaletlor  ilda  of^  the  paa- 

tun-folat.    Oealriek. 

Vnt-farMkar  (nufbiU-arX 

the  QDfrcrac' ■■  -'  " 

ionghrot  an 

cl^nghBrd-iheii 
name  of  an  Inaeiaorb]  bird  rarclj  teen  In 
Britain.  It  It  genenll;  referred  to  the 
TOW  tamlljr,  andio  placed  aa  to  approil- 
nate  either  to  tha  woodpeckera  or  itarilnga 


Xiwiflitga  ... . 

cracker,  b  about  the  alia  ot  the  lackds^ 
bat  with  a  longer  tall  It  oomblnea  to  a 
oooalderabla  aiUDt  the  bablta  of  the  wood- 
packeim  and  thoia  of  tha  emnlvoroiu  blrda 
It  baa  noalTSd  tha  name  of  nnt^ascker 
from  Ita  teedlim  upon  ml*.  Tha  S.  htmi- 
tpSa  la  tonnd  In  the  Himalua  Uountalni ; 
and  the  1/.  aobimMana,  noted  tor  tha  divar- 
•Medbaaulj  of  Iti  plumage.  treqaenUriTan 
and  aaa^horea  In  Amanea.  Called  aome- 
tlma  StU-bnaitr. 
lla^^gtMllng(nnt^aa4-lng),ti.   BeaNcT- 

Nnt-ffllKnnfgta),"- 

oak.    SaeOau. 
Rtlt-bUdl<nut-L , 

pmbablf  a  aoftenad  It 


comaMin  name  ot  Urda  of  the  genua  Bltta. 

Tha  coDUBon  Earopaaii  nul-taatcb  (S  fliro- 

^    paai  la  a  icanaarla]  Urd,  ot  ih;  and  aoUlair 

f ,  ptaii      oOte,  not.  more:       tflbe.  Mb.  ball: 


habile  tnq 


wood!  and  feeding  on 


IL.  toaaii 


IS  wooda  ai __ 

,      Jf  alao  eata  the  ken___  .. 

—  haiel-nnt,  braaklnE  the  aball  with  great 
deitetitj.     Hie  female  laja  her  egn  in 

•..._  J . „j  y,^  im,  ,  ,n^g  ,^„ 

oiainrDea.  Llallad  also  JVut-frraaivr,  NvU 
te6A*r,  and  JVW-jieoJter, 

It«^«lM(na't£at-eii,n.    C^r.  «c 

-  '        'ah  or  pat  in  mind.  1 
n  the  Fnrbeck  bade  ot  a 
called  from  Ita  afflnlUet 

monltora  of  India. 

ITnt-tuMk  (Dut^ek),  n.  1.  A  pola  with  a 
hook  at  the  end  to  poll  down  bougha  tar 
gatheilnir  the  nnta. 

Sbi'l  Ihl  kli^i  ■UJh*.  tkU  irlKII  UT  lUtwt  It 

i  KHa  or  aeliea  atU-doen ; 


ilace  and  preventtng  Ita 
the  Jarring  or  tremnlatta 
ilUBtT.    Called  alio  JTul- 


O.Ft.  the  nuEniiw  being  called  nou  nu- 
fuaUe,  tha  acented  nnt)  The  kernel  of 
the  trult  of  MvrMita  tHOKhataot/rogTmu. 


(See  UismiCA.)   Thli 


qihailcal  dmpa  of  the  alia  and  tomawhat 
of  the  ihapa  ot  a  email  pear.  The  flethr 
lurt  la  of  a  yellowlth  colour  wUhimt 
almott  wblla  wltliin,  and  4  or  6  Unea  In 
thlcknea^  and  opena  Into  two  nearly  equal 
longitudinal  TalveL  preaentlng  to  new  tha 
nntnuToandedlrltaartllo*.  (See  Maoi.) 
Iha  nnt  drc^  out,  and  the  arlUDa  withaia. 
The  nut  la  onl,  the  abaU  TeiT  hard  and  daA- 
brown.  TbiM  Immedlatelj  enrelopa  the  kar- 
DeL  which  li  the  nntmeg  aa  oommonlr  Bold 
Intbeahopa.  The  tree  produdnatt'- ^" 
growa  princlpallj  In  the  lalanda  d^  Bi 
^Eaatm^andbi    '       '        ~ 


..  _.,.■,  ana  naa  oean  introancea  inio 

ra,  InUa,  BnUl,  and  the  Wait  Indlea. 

hea  the  hel^t  ot  10  or  M  feet,  pto- 

ronabran  ~ 


the  bark  ol  Uie  trunk  la  a  reddlih-brown ; 
that  ot  the  roung  brancbet  a  bright  green. 
The  nntmeg  la  an  aromatic,  rerr  grateful 
to  tha  laata  and  amell,  and  muiA  naad  In 
cookery.— Xftmtg  huttrr.  a  ioUd  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  nutmeg  by  eipreailon. — 
Kutaut  graur,  a  deilce  In  vanout  fomia 
tor  gratbu  nutmega.  '  Bough  at  nalmtf 
graUr'  Aaron,  HuL—tlulmig  ml, Etnat- 
parent  oil,  haTlng  a  ipedDc  graritf  MS. 
an  odour  of  nutmeg,  and  a  burning,  aro- 
matic taita.  got  from  the  teedi  ol  Jf.  fno- 
mm  bj  dlitUlatlon  with  water. 
MnbnwK*)!  (DUt'magd),  n.    Bcaaonad  with 

NntmecigT  (nnt'meg-lh  a.     HaTlng  the 

appearance  or  character  of  a  nutmeg. 

AjfSla  mod  '■RBln  1  mtf  villi  tllc  nulmmy  flwet. 

HntmeK-tiM  (nufmeg-trtx  n.  ilirnitioa 
fragrant  at  motcAnea.  Sea  NTnoa. 
Nat-Oil  (nnt'ollX  n.  An  oil  proteeaedlr 
'  Inad  from  walnuta.  which  I*  tbouaht 
e  tnperior  to  the  beat  llnaeed-oU  for 
late  pigmentt.  When  deprlred  of  lie 
llaga  It  It  pale.  traniparenC  and  limpid, 

Kntpe  (nnfp«X  i-    Ad  Egyptian  dlrtnlty. 
aliter  and  wife  of  Seb,  and  mother  of  Oalria 


oil.  p. 


r,  St  I**. 


Hitt-iM<ftar  <iiut'pA-<r)t  H.    Bum 

Illlt-pliw  <iiat'pInX  A    A  iMolM  ft  nl 

Sfmit  mauflii^yi  loimd  b  tha 
DnnUl&i,  baiAiis  In  Iti  oodm  iiiil 


, —la.  (nfitri-a),  IL    [Bp.  niKru, 

ItUria,  tutra.  Erom  I.  lutrn,  an  otter.]  Hit 
commsrciil  nimt  for  tha  ifclii*  of  Jfyopota- 
■Hu  eoypua,  tba  oojpoo  of  MoUna.     Baa 

ITntlifBitlfttt  f  (nfl-trl-ki'ihon),  il  Myina' 
ol  tMdlng  or  baing  led. 


_it  (nll'tTf 

•h-lBourUa^,.  _ 

.mi  (na'tri-ent).  n.     Anr 

!h  iwaililiM;  a  nstrltlODi  tobtUnee. 

lOMBt  (ntt'tri-mant),  n.     [L.  mi(Tt- 

nunftm.  tnnufHitTfii,  to  UDDTlitL]  1.  That 
whlob  Domlshei :  that  which  pramolai  tha 
•nnrth  or  reiialn  tha  Datml  vaita  at 
--' — '  '-'—  or  that  which  promotaa  the 
'     1;  afimant. 


IlirtrttUlt(na-Will«n,o.  Conneoted  with 
dr  partalnlng  to  natrttLDn.  '  Had  imtritiai 
ilnta.'    (Xuman. 

■turmoil  (nO-tri'ihoD),  n.  [L.  mitritu.  tnnn 
nutria,  to  DoniUh.]  1  Tha  act  ot  prooea* 
bf  which  ornslami,  whathsr  i^alabla  or 
■ninul.  ■■«  Ala  to  iMorb  Into  tlwlriTit«ia 
"  •  proBOtliur  thalr 
h*  wuta^  Ibair 


r  aliaadj  elabonlcd  hy  tba  TartoDa 
"e  aottom  loMi  It*  own  natani  and 
la  that  of  tliadtflennt  Uitnc  tinaa 

la  In  iliia  fram 

Hi 

Inthoiunasai  «, 

and  omnpadtb  b 

by  darclopmai  It 

lUToIraaaiidBa  id 

proMnaa  whlc  ir 

oCbodUrwufa  ot 

thajTowtb  aoil  K. 
t.  That  wbloh  I 

Flitd  la*  M  plul  Da  Till  peculUr  mttt. 

RatHUoU  (nO-tifahu),  a.  COnlatiilnB  or 
•arrlne  ai  Dntrtment;  capabta  at  promoiliv 
tha  ODwUi  or  repairing  tha  waita  ot  organlo 


nuCrtiwuJ  food 


tloo.  'TbaauMKHtDDCUonL' DuiullMm, 
HlltttaTalr  (nVlH-tiT-U),  oda.    Inanatil- 

•1 ^  nntrltiontlr;  nonrlihlnalT. 

llMi(na'liMlTmM},n.    QaaUtjr 

It  (natil-tai),  la.    Tha  qnaUtjr  of 

Jl<mtUeI),n.  Tha  bard  dicU  ot 
tha  MTBriBg  of  tba  kainal  or  the 
>:  nmatbitM  luad  pcDvacbUll]'  tor 
ofUttkTaloa. 


Amarlcan  pnteuor  ,.  _„ 

ilwhichaeaV 

ratherer,  ■Haul. 

waaid,t7*ntiiDW(»U(*rt  haunted.'  Tmny- 


Rn^di 


>1Ittallt*<natU-It),n.  [Inhoiunii'irfThainas 

SuiM,  an  American  or-' '  ~' — 

jpjj, 

k  iiat«athenT._ 

Hnt-tt««  (DDftrtX  IL  'nic  name  jttTan  to 
tba  CDrybu  ^^aitlana  (Iinn.1  a  wau-known 
Brltldihadgsbwol  whlohtbara  anaar- 
■nl  nrtatio*,  ai  tha  fllbart.  colt-nut.  Sx. 

ffllttjrinnta),  s.  L  Abaiuidln«  In  nuta.— 
IHatniBtbaflaTaiirotnatiiM.nuttvwIaa 


Tha  fruit  of  a 
neclaiolStrr- 
umoa  IS.  mix- 


Tegalo  -  dhall         SUrchBOi  luu-xniu. 

(IrycAnio. 

EliiBar,  Hunaniu  (nm'itr,  aDi-iAr«'iuO, 

n.  In  Saat  Iiulla,apTBaantarolIerlngmade 

HnadAt^iui).*''-  [AtoRnoliuiiral(,bDm 
nuTM,!   To  nuraa;  to  ImI«t, 


EIrotlMmanm  (nik-tham 

nytlai,  nl^t,  and  Umei 
ikaUual  d^,  at  day  and 


a,  day.']  nie  whola 
Ugtat,  omuittlnB  of 

_,-.^iui~(nai¥b'l-uh  n.     [Qr.  nuUsa, 
nl^t,  and  Mot,  Uta.1   A  b«diu  of  birda  la- 


tat,  and  Itad  on  birdi,  tr 


LoHi.  Tba  tall  \i  ibtaut  or  ntdlmaDUir, 
tha  eata  abort  and  rounded,  tha  ayaa  Utrb 
and  placed  clota  together.  llaT  are  doc- 
Innial,  all — ■-•>—< — -" —  "— — •• 

tlwOld  World,  at  Jara,  vtjiaD,aii. 
HyOllavbiM  (nlk-tl.ta^DiX  n.    The  hnkang 

or  ■law-paced  lorli,  the  typical  animal  at 
Nyotlcehldia-  Bee  KFiAna. 
Imrtloanxfnlk-U-lia'raln),  n.  (Or.  nytlsi, 
nl«ht,  and  tonw,  a  crow  or  raien.)  Tha 
nlEht-heron,  a  geniu  ot  Mrdt  at  the  heron 
tribe.     SeeNiaHT-HUtoii. 

(alk-Un'a.niiuJ  B.    (Or.  nya, 
.uidnmM.  ababiuilan.]    A 


larn  Tulna  la  Egypt 

l^'AlStUlMluln&tl-pI.tbl'lna),  s.  [Or. 
nya,  itfiHai,  night,  and  jMUtet,  a  monka*.] 
A  ganiu  of  Amarloan  monkeTxA  the  tamuj 
Cabtd«,  ot  which  OBO  ipaclat  la  tha  wi^ 


haUta  ace  noctnnial  and  their  in 


Paobygloaiie. 
HTOtophllni  (nlk-tofD-Di),  n.     [Or.  n^a. 

iwitof,  night,  and  pAflM'  '-  ' —  '    ' 

of  halaat  the  landly  Ti 


Jar  jludDUr  mam- 
branaa  altnatad  within  the  labia  majora  ot 
the  mlra. 
HymplUM,  (nlm-tfa),  n.  [L.  Bympha,  a 
waler-njinph.]  A  genua  ot  aqnaOD  planta, 
nat  order  NyraphMaMai.  of  which  It  la  tha 
type.  The  N.  aOa,  or  white  walar-ll^, 
nvwi  In  poola,  lakea,  and  alow  rlTaia  fat 
Briton,  and  In  reqiect  ol  beauty  It  eonald' 
ered  tba  queen  at  Brltlah  flower*.  Tbeatemi 
are  laM  to  be  better  Hian  oak«aIli  for  dya- 
lug  gny,  and  they  aia  eni[doyad  for  tannos 

ob,  oUln;      tta.  So.  loik;     g,  fa;      l.fOb;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  tlBp;      tn,  lAen:  tta.  Iftln;      w.  idg;    wh,  wUg;    ih.  anra.— BeaKIT. 


TaipeTtnionlda,  mb- 


(amllT  BhlnolophlnK 

»y»t  Oil),  r.i.    [See  NiOH.]    

■pproaoh;  to  draw  near.    Sfrntr. 

I|n(nI),<L   [Uoatr.  tromnlda.]  A  bt 

jhaaaanta. 

Minnn  (nO'g*),  n.  [Bind,  and  Per.  nO-gaa 
— n4J,b1u^ind;aii,acow,oi.]  TbePorCoB 
pMik  or  (npuMiMlui,  a  apeslet  ot  antelopa 
aa  large  aa  or  larger  than  a  itag,  Inhabiting 
tlie  forettt  of  IJorthem  India,  hnli^  ±a. 
Tba  homi  are  ^ort  and  bent  tarward ; 
there  It  a  beaid  under  the  middle  ot  tba 
naeki  the  hair  It  graylib  blnt;  there  an 

ttrangly  marked  ilnga "  "-  ■-■  — ■ 

above  the  ■— ^     ■^-  ■ 


booti.    The  lemale  baa  na  faoma. 

'    much  hunted  aa  one  ot  the 

at  the  chaaa.    Bpalled  alao 

(nln).  v'l.    See  Nm. 


Njlll>  (nln).  «.(.    Se 

l^miih  (nlmtx  «.  [L.  nympAs,  Or. ..,..., ,_ 

nymph.]  L  In  mMA  one  ot  *  numerout  olaat 
^  Inferior  diTlnlUea,  Imagined  aa  baautltnl 
maldani,  not  Immortal,  but  alwByt  raung, 
wbo  were  conaldered  aa  tulalaiy  qilnta  not 
onlv  ot  oartaln  localltlct,  but  alto  ol  certain 
ad  tamlllea    They  ooonr  gtnenUly 

action  with  aome  otbar  dTTtnlty  of 

tiliH>er  rank,  and  they  wen  bellered  to  be 
pMaaaad  of  tba  gift  of  prophecy  and  ol 
poetieal  Innbatlon.  Tbaae  who  |a«alded 
orar  tiTanL  booha,  and  aprlnga  wtn  called 
HafaiU;  tbaae  arer  nwimtalna,  Onoilt; 
tiioca  orer  woodt  and  treat,  firvadi  and 
Homadryadf;  thoae  anr  the  aea,  V*r*<iti. 


'vod.jthaa.oTer 
'■ry,  a  yonns  and 


t.  In  jkhoti,  a  yonns 


>.  Same  aa  Sjfmpha. 
Wrrngta,  (nlm'ta),  n.    ' 

or  anreUa  of  an  Inaeet ; 

an  Inaeet,  paaalnfl  to  Iti 
Kymplu*  (Dlmm  apt 


..isaa*'" 


a.  cbirnlU. 
4Rid  aCata  at 


S84 


HymphMdan  (nlm-n-t'>e-«).  n.  pi.  a  n>t. 
order  ot  mqaitic  plmnta  cootamlug  tta«  iritflr- 
llllea  of  *ar1oiu  puti  dI  Um  world,  Tbtj 
mn  polypflUlotii  poljftDdnui  uogflni,  wLtn 
Um  ildH  of  the  ostli  of  the  fralt  cotered 


with  tranuroiu  twd*.  The  itcnu  u*  bittar 
(ad  utTtnsent,  ud  the  mdi,  which  but« 
like  thoea  of  the  poppr.  iDBjr  be  uMd  u 
food,  and  hence  the  VIctorls  t<  cafled  w»ter- 
maize  In  Bouth  Atnerlcs.  The  nKclea  uv 
moat  priied  tor  the  buntj'  of  their  llowen; 
■I  the  Hymfkaa  alia  (lee  KlHFiUU),  the 


Hapliar  taUa  (He  Nnraui),  «ad  the  Vic- 
loTvt  rej^,the  Qowen  of  which  meeinreei 
much  M  t  f«et  In  clrcomfertiaoa.  Some  of 
the  laiTei  of  VlctoriE  its  a  feet  iBBS. 
BVmpIua  I  (uHD'fel),  n.  One  of  Ihs  ten 
dlvldoni  (njmphali)  ot  Dnrtou*!  poem, 
Tht  Mvt't  tBiitiKm. 

Ilyniplua<iilmftn,a.  BaleUns  to  njmpia; 
DjmpheMi.    J.  Pm^pt. 

Itvninlial  <nlm^il),  n.  A  member  of  ooe  ot 
undler'i  KllkiMWi,  tho  NympheleL  which 
tnelildii  the  NjFmpbnuatt,  NelnmbUcaie, 

HrmplMUda  (ntm-tall-dlX  n.  plL  [From 
SymplutUt,  ooe  ot  the  aaien.1  A  lunllT 
(f  batterfljM,  uooDg  wUch  ue  Ineloded 


cde^  painted  ladf,  Camtelwell  beaotj /nd 
admlraL  Ac 


a.  EeiombUng  n^mpha.  '. 


nymjM,  >  u^mph.  ai 
lamSant,  to  ti&e.] 


a  who 


icataa;,  or  taicllutlOD,  ■■ 


LTSii, 


Quineef.  'The  nm^liaUpti  of 
deapalr.'  Srron.  [Rare.) 
VjmsbamanT,  MrmpliomuilA  (nbn'tft- 
m&-^  nlm-ie-mA'nl-a).  n.  [Or.  iwnwU,  a 
bride,  aod  numio,  madneo.)  Uorbul  and 
Inconlrollable  mual  dMln  In  femalea. 


(Dim. 


'o-mfin.    [Or.  n 


.  >  Dfmpb.  and  (mnd,  to  cut 
aidtfon  of  the  a;mph»;  U 

SfTOaftfnl-ra'ka),!!.  Ageaiuotdac]a,eoii- 
tabilDa  tbe  pochard  flf.  ferityA 

Hnt(nliX  [JTeindit.]  NoueliitinoL 'Tbon 
fladeit  fault  when  nyi  to  be  found. '  ^rtmr. 

Vyt*M,  (sla'a].  n.  A  genua  of  North  Anwil. 
can  tneajnctndlng  the  tupelo  or  peppetidg*~ 
tree  and  btack-ftum.     Soodruik. 

ITrtUcnilu  (n&-ta^ma*),  n.  [Or.  natag- 
mot.  from  nixfiud.to  nod.eapeciall]'  In  deep.) 
In  tned.  a  winking  of  the  eyea  auch  aa  hap< 
peni  when  a  person  li  very  deep)' ;  alio,  ■ 
partial  rotaCoir  moFetaeot  of  the  creball 
tnrni  aide  to  aids.    DvMgUtvn. 


0  !•  the  attMDth  letter  and  the  romth  Towel 
in  the  Engllih  alptiabet.  The  ahape  of  Ihla 
letlw  a«mi  lo  hiive  been  taken  from  the 
circular  configuration  of  the  Upa  in  uttering 
the  aound.  The  louiid  that  waa  orlglnallir 
repreieatsd  bjr  thli  letter  waa  no  doubt  a 
pure  Towel  aonnd,  anch  a>  that  in  mortal; 
which  la  alio  the  UDud  It  geaerally  haa  in 

of  the  original  Aryan  Tovel  aoundi  (ttaeae 
iMlIW  a,  C  and  u  aouaded  ai  in  L^  or 
ItalUn),  but  mroH  (rum  the  modlDcatioD  of 
an  original  a  or  u.  (See  A.)  Thli  Bound  is 
pioduoed  by  protruding  the  lips  with  a 
tonuded  opraiiig,  aod  a  la  tberelore  called 
tha  labial  TOWel,  i  (A  being  the  palatal. 
ud  a  (in  thi  gnttunL  Id  Bn^h  O  haa 
■Bren  matlnot  Knuda  and  ibadea  ot  aonnd : 
0}  aa  In  dMs,  whlcb,  aa  commonly  pro- 
DODiMad  In  the  Bonlh  ot  Bngland,  la  realty 


■  daab  OTOT  It.  0,  for  11.000.— In  oU  Muia. 
O  waa  a  maik  of  triple  time  (leiinnu  fift- 
lumjL  from  the  notion  that  um  temanr,  or 
Dumber  \  la  the  moit  perfect  ot  numbn. 
and  property  eiproaed  by  aolRla,  the  moat 

JMrtect  Bgnn. 

0,t  n  pL  Om  (SaX  1.  Anything  dronlar  or 
faaamnling  tha  letter  o :  aa,  a  mond  qwt  of 
■ny  kind;  a  nanglB.  Ae.  'Fiery  oas  and 
ayssotllght.' stet  ■0«arspanga.'£aaiii. 

nte,  Dtr,  tat,  ffU;       ml.  mst.htri       pina.  plni 


WltfOa  this  voodn  Ortfae  th«tTc]  (he  T«y  cuoDCS 

Tha  did  ■(riglil  the  sir  u  AKlacoutT         .U^. 

Z.  The  arithmetical  cipher.     'Now  then  art 

an  O  without  a  Kgure.^    SlailL 
O'.prep,  AnabbravlatiodDfO/orOn.  'Some 

goda'theialand.'    Sliak.    'Btaiyonkeep 

o'UuwlndyBldeolthelaw.'    SSat. 
0,  inttrj.  \,  An  exclamatiob  '"^  in  iwFnA^ 

—  aolemD  addreaa,  qipeal. 


and  jpreOKd  to  the  i „ 

Sracuoe  authon  do  not  alwaya  preaorre  i 
liUDctiou  between  thia  pullclg  and  elk,  i 


Aa  regarda  puncMattoi^  whan  0 1^  or  ahonld 

be.  the  word,  tha  mark  el  exclamation.  If 
employed  at  alL  la  placed  after  tba  Donn  of 
addreaa ;  aa,  '  Hear,  O  larad  I '  bat  when  oA 
la  the  proper  word,  the  ttiark  b  placed  Im, 
mediately  after  it:  tliua.  oh  /— OA,  diar  I  and 
Oh,  dtar  mtl  eiclanutiona  etpreaalie  ot 
lorpriae.  imeaalnesi,  or  eihanatlon,  fear. 
pain,  and  the  like.  They  are  reguded  as 
corrupllona  of  Pr.  O  Dieul  or  It  ODIol  0 
Ood  I  and  It.  O  ^Nd  mu/ O  my  Ood  I— 1.  Uaad 


aaaootbar'    CSkoi 
Oftdl  Wi\    Tor  rooil. 
CM  0«}.  n.    (O-K  imt*t.  an  eU.  Mf,  ■ 

ohaiuellng.  as  oat,  from  loeL  dtfr,  aa  elf. 

SeeBLT.)    1.  A  ehaunllnc :  ■  fooUah  GbOd 

left  by  fablea  In  the  plaoe  of  anotlui  who  la 

canted  off  by  tbsm. 

1  A  dolt;  an  Idiot;  a  blockhead.   'The  tear 
otbreedlngfoolaandoq/'s.'    Bimu.  * FL 
OKOall  (Viah),  a.    Like  an  oati  atupldj  dull; 
dnlUsh.     IRue.) 

-  (WiahJiea), 


[ceL<a.D.  fit  La.sali.1 


o  the  ganoa  Quenua.  D 


HOfthlatree 


Mtn^tlo 


M  among  treea.  and  haa  not  onjutly 

-led  the'monarchot  IhewDoda.'  In 

itlona  of  Europe  and  a  grsat  part  of 

Aaia  the  oak  appears  aa  a  moA  bnpoitant 

It  waa  held  aacred  by  the  Oieeka  and  Bo- 
mana.  and  do  less  ao  by  the  andant  Oanla 
and  Brltoni.    The  apedca  of  oak  are  Twj 

'  "  ™        nlaiT™' 


ot  Irom  M  to  It 


tempai«tepartaottheuaTthamlu 

They  ban  aHaraate  almpla  laavei,  wiiloh 
are  eoUre  In  aome,  bnt  In  the  greater  boi- 
bar  mlouily  lobed  and  ■'"nrlfil  or  cot; 

'-.  aoDiL  bnt  mora  nnanllTde- 

-  — nmon  oak  attalna  a  height 

0  oreren  IM  tee^wltha 

1  of  from!  to  B  teat.  Kobia 
of  oak'treei,  and  aome  ot  them 


iT  kind  ot  forest  tree, 
the   wood    beiiw 

eraUy      fleilble, 

strong  wlthont  be- 

I  Ing  too  heary,  not 

.  readily   penniat- 

beariDg  altaraa- 
tlona  «  wet  and 
drr    bettat    than 


nbur^  The  Ame- 
rican white  oak 
iq.  oOs)  and  the 
llve4ak(a.(tmA 


of  Q-  faieata  are  employed, 
their  aatriugencj,  exleinally  I 


n  to  be  emplOTed  aa  febrlfugea,  tonlsa. 
—  alomachka.  0}i1ititbebariiD")HiA«'. 
iroorfcoak.    (BaaCaBI.)  Oallaar 


M  aatriiigent  pr 
tha  apedes  baa 

id  aa  telirlfagea. 

iktitbebaiiiDtg 

OBI.)  Oallaarat  .  .  . 
dnoe  ot  Q.  inftdoris,  (See  OaLu)  The  name 
oak  la  sometimea  popularly  applied  to  timber 
ot  Tery  dUterent  seBeta:  thua  African  leak  la 
often  called  Sfnean  oak;  while  la  Atutralia 


tube,  tab,  btlU:       oil,  pound; 


00*.  in  •miHrntty  ilwy,  to  ■>■ '  Do{>(  boms ' 
to  Tiillan:  DOtUad  ^  elating  tha  onlar 
or  sot!  Aoot  of  one'i  reonu.  — Tki  Oaki 
«mtM,  *  ne»  for  thna-rsu-oU  flUlef. 
mintiisBinlBhtot  8  rt.  10  III*,  each,  ran 
it  ftraidnifig  theDeibrnck:  thadii- 
tMH!<  balDg  Rboot  >  mllo  and  ■  btXl  Thsj 
wwaotlglutcdhrtlwtwainbEtHolDsrby 
tn  1T7IL  ud  nealvsd  thalr  nuna  trom  Ijun- 
terrtOik*  loUw  puldi  of  Woodmuateine, 
fommlj  an  Inn. 
Mk-appl*  (flk^pJ).  n.    An  aak«iU.    See 

oTa  BriSt  motta  IBittm  pndnrnaria)  of 
tin  family  0«mitrlda,  iAom  oatavOlar 
f«di  on  tfu  oak. 
0lkHI(6k1i>,  a.  Uadaoto* 
oaiooni'-^—  ■     ■  ■ 


tHI(6k1il,a.  Had. 
k  1  mumIiuiic  of  oal 
i<r*a,  Ac,  of  (ho  o* 


OlkK^nlMfD-pIn)^  Anappla, 

"  rKflk-trxT- 

iTtrgiwii  I 
, — n(t/)aoft_  ^__ 


1.  and  vbm  nmond  not 
nniua  vniia  ua-IeaUwr.    It  1>  Tcrj  comman 
In  Amarlca.  wlien  It  I*  Hnnetlma  uied  tor 
Vcaadlw  plaMoi  on. 
0«kltll((Mc1lilt),n.  Ajnnu^aak.  Tau^um. 

OkfclminKklnngiVn.  A  ipodst  ol  llcbBn, 

tHMa  pUflUMCH.-  long-woit. 
Oak-puw  ({UTpt-parJ,  n.     Fapar-hangliwi 

•Utnadllk*  oak. 
Ott-«|MUl(lB  (Wapang-glX  n.    A  Und  ot 

can  on  tha  Ihth  ot  the  oak. 
Oik-ttM  (Srtrt),  n.    Tha  oak:  mod  adlM- 

liTilr  In  axtraM. 

OaknoKafc'nmh  i.  (A.  Sul  dflinAa.  ivem- 
Ao,  <aninta,  tow,  oakom,  trom  praOi  a,  anv, 
OQt,  and  enut,  a  G<«ib,  cnnoon.  to  oomb, 
ttt  that  lAleh  la  oombod  out;  cooin.  ini. 
to,  tow.]  1.  Hm  coana  fxwtlon  Mpacatod 
bomOaiorbBrnptiibaekllus.  Il.B.Siti(^ 
t.  Tha  nbitanM  of  oU  npea  nntwIMsd  and 
nnllad  Into  ioDta  tbnt:  Died  ba  caalklns 
BieHUiuotihlpi.itopiilngleaki,  Ac  ThS 
fORned  from  nntamd  ropei  I)  eallod  whits 


[ukU*  : 


ibllngoak;  hard;  Ann; 

-,.  aatv.  nekj,  Olntji  hoaitaof 

OUOM^an'tiX  "•  The  Chaldaan  Macod. 
Ha  l«  daieribad  aa  bailna  tha  haad  and  bodj 
o(allah,tawhlcliwsnadded  ahnmanlwad 
and  taaL  In  tha  i»j-Uio»  he  U*«d  with 
nan  tolnilnottham  hi  thaartaandtcienoaa, 
bat  at  nl^t  retired  to  the  ooean. 

OwHr),  M.  (A.  8ai.  dr;  loaL  *r.  Dan.  aan, 
Sw.  Ara.iMrfaapa  from  root  or,  aesn  In  A.  gu. 
~iaa,Golb.arr«>.  L,arg,to[ilaitfi.1  LA 
ogptoo*  of  timber,  flat  at  one  end  andronnd 


irss 


or  Ballej  throngh  the  watei 

wUeh  u  dipped  Into  the . 

the  NmU;  the  other  end  li  the  Asndlaj 
-    ■■     ■-  iticalledthai 


la  flat  part, 
r.  la  called 


the  part  betwaen  tha  t« 


la  gnnwila. 

eallad  Uoli  i^u.  Tha  action  of  an  oar  In 
moTliw  a  boat  Ii  that  ot  ■  larer,  the  rower^ 
luukd  Catna  the  power,  the  walat  tb*  tnl- 
cnun,  uainat  which  the  oar  preaea,  and 
the  rowlock  the  point  at  which  (be  oppoal- 
tlon  caiuad  Iv  the  weight  of  the  boat  and 
■la  cargo  ii  felt    Oan  are  treqaentl;  need 


the  boat.— l\i/«i(Aer  lAa  oaraSae  niTBU. 
9.t—Te  III  en  tA<  tart,  to  aanand  rowlna, 
but  wlthoBt  boating  (ha  oan;  hence,^.  to 
oaaae  from  work;  to  reat,  —  Ta  mtitU  (t« 
oan.  SealCnrrLED.— TsjRitDiM'taariiwta 
take  part  In  the  bulneai  or  concenu  of 
othen,  eapedaU;  offloloiuly, 

—To  ikip  Me  o«r»,  to  plane  them  bi  the 


^^  ,  -  -, and  hold  them  penian- 

dicnlarlj,  (ha  bandlei  reetliig  on  (he  Donom 
..... .^  j^^  ^  lalute.— S.  In  taw- 

..., wUla  with  Wbl^h  Uu.  muh 

la  Mined.  S.  a.  KnigliL  —  i 


Oar<ar},e.C.  tolmpel  brniwlnB.  'Bo 
to  a  low  aoog  oarfd  a  ahaJiop,'    Ttnttuao 

Duaa  (fird),  a.  Fumlahed  with  oan :  oi 
In  compoiltlan:  ai,  a  [our-aatvd  boat 

(Mir-lbotad  (OrTqt^),  a.  Having  leet  c 
able  ol  being  mad  for  oan,  ai  certain  ■ 

Oultll,(54-r1't]lX  n-  (Gr.  «aKon.  the  era 


cSSSick  (Srtokl.  n.     A  rowlock. 
Oar-pTonll«r  tBi^pr6-peI'^),  n.     A  dsrloe 
to  Imitate  by  muhlneiy  the  action  of  acull- 

OuintMl  (an^oanX  v.    Ona  who  kiwi  with 

Itu^vwiTal  (Oft 

lock,  ■  ptTOttl  d( 

wale  of  a  boat 
Oar-WMd  (Or'wtdX  n.    A  aea-weed  a 

•      '      ■     '^  dMJMa;  (I     ■ 
.__,  ^.,  .„^- ig  the  form  4 


Okif  (Orl),  •    Having  (he  form  or  oie  of 


DeCVSH  bcr  wtalH  winsl  mHtdbw.  PfOudlT  low* 
llV  sua  >llll  au?  (M.  MllMn. 

luda  (A4'ila),  n.  pL  OMea  (U'aUy  [L.  and 
Or.  tram  Coptic  oueA,  to  dwell,  and  loa,  to 
drink.)    Orldnall]'.  Uie  name  ol  the  fertile 

•pilnc  or  well  and  more  tt  lea  vegetation, 
bat  now  applied  to  anjr  lartUe  traet  In  the 
mldM  ot  a  waala :  ottra  nied  flguraUvelj. 
'U7  <HM  eoait  In  the  daat  asd  drouth  of  dtj 
life.'    Tmittwen. 


OuUumw  (tethotu),  n.    A  bunding  for 


of  Ml] 


thegiabi 
word  liui 


{A.  BTiHilalit  it, 

and  Slbatian  iV 

Chlnea*  oat  ia.  »__mh  -iv.^  »«  \A. 
frnrpul  Ac  The  cnltlvated  apeclal  of  oata 
ai*  inbdlvlded  Into  a  large  number  of  ra- 


1  wild,  raUih,  dlMlpalad  penon.     ' 

li^t  bralna  and  mid  dbU.'    Bttm. - 

naed  for  jonthtnl  aiceiaea.  dlitipaled  or 
rakiih  hablta,  and  geneiailj  In  ue  phrvaa 
Id  t«D  nu'i  vOd  oalt.  to  Indnlge  In  *oath- 
fnl  eioeeaea;  to  pracUie  (he  dlialpatlaaa  (0 
which  one  ii  pnine  la  (he  earl;  part  of  Ufai 
~  I  MM  1*  to  have 


folUea 


of 


oaUn  atnw.    JfilCon, 
0«,tatka  (BtlcAk},  n.    A  sake  made  ol  the 

OktMl  (M'n>  a.  Pertaining  to  or  made  of 
oali  or  oatmeili  la,  oatan  oakea  'When 
ahapherdi  pipe  on  naJen  etrawL'    .SAuL 

Oat-ftnrl  (at'foul),  «.    A  n 
riven  to  tt      "■  " 

Oftt-CKU  <Wgnt\  n.  The  onmnon  name 
of  aerenl  Btltlib  graaea,  mott]]>,  bat  not 
ilwavi  of  tha  gonni  Avena.  'The  eat^mat 
I  aword-gtan.  and  tha  bulruab  in  the 


(S^Anihtd 

ScaftA-fM  .  . 

altAi,  tit.  ttd,  G.  lid,  I 

afflrmatlon  or  dedanboii,  maae  wiia  an 

appeal  to  God  tor  the  truth  ot  what  la 

aMrmed.    The  appeal  to  Ood  In  an  oath 

Implle*  (hat  the  penon  Impreoataa  hia  ven- 

geina  and  renaunoea  hii  favonr  If  the  dn- 


taUng  at  a  talae  oath  I*  called  perjarr.  In 
point  of  law,  an  oath  la  that  hind  ot  aalsmn 
oeolaratian  which  li  neeenaiT  aa  a  eohdi- 
tloo  to  the  filling  of  aome  oAlee  more  or  leaa 
public,  or  of  glVlng  evidence  In  a  court  ot 
juatloa,  Oathi  are  divided  into  two  ctaiaea: 
—(a)  Aaaertorr  oatha,  or  "" 


oathi  or  thoae  bv  which  it „  _  ,__ 

mleedi  lueh  a>  the  oatlu  of  prlnoe*  to  rule 
conatltallanallv ;  the  oath  ot  alleglinoe, 
which  li  now  antatl(at«]  for  the  oathi  of 
allaolanoa.  auprerDacj,  and  ahloratlon  tor- 
marlf  eiaotedithaoathof  ofllca,  tha  oath  Ot 


of  the  act.— £  A  

name  ot  tlie  IHvlna  Being,  or  ol  anjuung 
aaioclated  with  our  eternal  dettlnlea,  either 
by  war  of  appeal,  imprecation,  or  eJaonla- 
Uon.  'AgaoamoDth-fllUngoatA.'  siak. 
OkUuUal  (BUfa-bl),  a.    Pit  to  be  iwon. 

AMhongh  I  kDowysii'II  inu.  '     SMat. 

CMltll-lw«*klllC(fith'bfik-ing),n.  The  vio- 
lation of  anoaO);  perjury. . 

Onth-rita  (Clh'ilt),  n.  The  form  uaed  at  the 

Oatmall  (Sfmalt),  n.    Halt  made  ot  oata. 
tetmMl  (iVmtl),  n.    1.  Meal  made  tram 


Ob  (ob).    A  I^tln  piepoeitlon  occurring  a*  a 

enfii  In  a  number  at  word)  wlthrach  oean- 
igi   at  before,  aboat,  agalnit,  towards 

ol  InveraioD  or  atata  irf  being  a(  the  back ; 
aa,  efronaU,  Inveraal;  ovate,  obclante.  in- 

ily  dab-ahaped.  tcciput,  the  back  ot 

lead.   It  la  often  raenty  mtenilve.  The 


b  la  often  changed  Into  tli 

word  to  which  It  It  preflied,  ai 


h.eAaIn;      Ch,  So.  Liek;      t,ga;     ],>obi     b.  Wt.  ton:     ng,  Aw      *R.  tken;  (b,  tUni      w,  idg;    wb.  MUg:    ch,  ai 


OBtJtBVhATK 


amAuJo— pnDi  ob,  ud  ambuh,  to  wi 


Obu  (OlMaX  "•    Tha  plDdpal  gcdd  coin 

of  Juan,  mnth  ibout  £4,  li. 
Ob-Utd-COll  (oVuid-Kiy  n.    An  Rbbmrla- 

Ooa  lor  Oltjcetion  and  &ilul<an  tnquently 


troienlal  dlvMtr. 
OI>-«iul-aaIai;l  Ol 
■ol-te).  n.    [S(H  bI 


wCol>ll-c«-t<J),n.    An  HutnUDDDUI 
pan  ur  ■ccompulmsnt  ol  luch  frapottMice 
ttut  It  cumotlw  dltpcoHd  vlth. 
Obel&ntfl  <ob-kU'irit),  a,    [Pnnx  st,  uid 
efamte.]    In  boMnTeiwl;  clmnU. 

o^>Bd»mj)re(Kd.]  In  oM.  compTMMd  to 
tlut  tbe  two  niCum  of  ■  fruit  ire  brought 
Into  contact ;  ll&tlenvd,  beck  und  flout. 

Obooala 

'"*"'  '—■--'  battuvlngtlie 


iDtol.  conical,  b 


M  petti,  legume,  or 


, (ob-doi 

ihonX  n.  [L.  obdormw,  w 
■Isep— At,  ud  doTTJiie,  to  •leep.]  Sletp; 
■ound  •■»□.  'A  peicuble  nMonniCion  In 
thr  bed  of  MM  and  honour.'     Bp.  Ball. 

Obdnee  (ob-dai\  «.t,    [L.  oM<i«— a&.  and 

l(u«,to  lead.)    IodrairoTer,ai  a  covering. 

'A  cortei  tbat  li  oMuMd  over  tlie  outlA' 

Sir  X.  Halt.    [Bar&] 
OtMlnatt (ob-dQkilpS.e.  [LciMtwo.  SeeOs- 

suci.  ]    To  draw  overi  to  cover;  to  obduce. 

Sir  T.  £roH>u. 
ObdaDUan  (ob-duk'ihon).  n.    [L.  oMucUn. 

S»e  Obduci.]    The  act  of  drairing  over,  ai 

a  coverlog.    Coektram. 
"■ 'ib'da-ra-il^  n.  tSe*  OBDrRiTt  1 

aualltr  of  being  obdonte ;  e*- 
ate  of  being  hardened  agalnit 

encei;  Invincible  hardneia  of 

heart;  obeUnae;  In  wlckedueu.    Siat. 

God  iBAy  br  (iliB%lHT  ETKe  hinder  Ika  abtohila 
COBploUKidlaliiiiidili'Kncr.  I~I*. 

Obdimto  (oVdO-iU,  tonnerlT  alnUVrU).  a. 
F*   -fcA.__- —  • -M.J — ^  ^  harden— ofr. 


OMvner  (ob'da-ra->i}. 
**--"• "trof. 

moral  loBi 


J,  InBaiibla,  _. 

. „,  .... 1,  obtUnate,  Impenlleat. 

oaIIoiu,iuifeellu,lnHnalble,DnnKapUble. 
Obdnnto  t  (OVM-iU\  v  L  To  harden :  to 
make  obdntala.  •OMuraUd  to  the  hdght 
{fboldDML'    Dr.E.lte- 


—tleilble  pereutance  loaln. 

'OiduralniuaolDien'ahearta.'  ffamnand. 
ObdiuxtlonKob-da-rlk'lhou),  n.  Obdnracj. 


Obdnnl  (ob-dOiO.  a.    Obdonte;  hanL 


ob-dornea).  n.    Obdnrur.    [Ban) 


Obeall  (o-b$'aX  "■  A  ipecle*  of  magical  ait 
or  wllcncraft  practlied  amonff  the  African 
negroea.  The  pisctUar  li  called  an  o^(aA■ 
man  or  okaA-inmun.    Written  alio  OK 

Obadlbl«l(0-b«'dt.bn,a.  Obedient:  nbnili- 
dve;  oompUauL  'OAcdiMt  tabmlaaioD.' Ap. 
BaU. 

ObwUanea  (O-bi'dl-eni),  n.  [7r.  tMdimx, 
from  I.  DAcdioUfa.  obadlanee.  Bh  OnKf.l 
LTheactorhabltaf  I 

*llh  a  command,  pcobi . .. 

and  rule  preacrlbad:  •obndMon 

Ity;  aa,  obiUnua  t( 

conmund;  to  tedoc.  _  , 

'  Reclaimed  la  yotnobtdvaa  flft j  ft 
Shai.  '  To  give  obtdima  where  'tit  truly 
owed.*  SAaf.— S.  Wordioractloneipreaalve 
ol  reipect  or  reverence ;  datlfulneia.  '  To 
■peak  my  thutki  and  mj  oA*dini«.'    Stiak. 


8.  In  ccclea  hiit.  (<t)  a  party  Dt 
ai.  the  Avbnioa  cMiKnice;  the  < 
Oregor]'Sni..Aa  (ft)  A  written preeept  01 
other  formal  initnunant  bj  which  a  auperloi 
In  a  rellgloni  order  eommunlcUea  to  on*  ol 


whoobeyi.  ■Obtdaru: 
Vozf. 
Obadlent  (ihbi'dl.ent:. 

of  olwifiD,  to  obey.    SeeOsly.,    . 

to  autborily.  conrtralnt,  or  control;  Jleld. 
log  coinpUiDce:  dutiful;  wllllag  to  obey. 

■(ftftiienl  to  gov- ——'• k-^- 

lonardt  ■notiiei 


'    rUfoUon. 


ea'ihl-ir-i).  n.    One 
vf  to  their  chunh.' 

[L.  obtditiia,  ppr, 
Babmliyve 
ml;  Tleir 

and  peaceable  oi 


WS.  Dutiful,  compliant, 
'■■'  — ' 'snt.  aubmlul 

(a-bt'dl^n'a 

obedience;  In  compliance  with 


oppoeedtoceni 

aaarelncnmbenton, , 

of  the  dtnathm  or  telatlonUp  in  which 
they  are  placed,  aa  the  obllnlioai  upon 
parent*  to  maintain  their  chUi&eD. 
<n)«dlailtlr<6-b«;dl-«nMI),a<fg.   Inanobe- 


(S-bi'a»MlX 

•OHM.    (Rare.) 
ObalMatI  (»-bi'nnth  <l    [Ft.  oMMani; 

ppr  ofoM'r.loobey.]  Obedleot   Okawer. 
Oballaoa  (ob4-llincalX  a.    In  the  form  of 

anobeliak. 
In  Uie  Dpa  templa  of  Ibi  Dnddi.  tbsy  had  u 

•MUn/iKHiRiiiilchl.  Ot^ikatr. 

CHMllak(Db't-Uak),n.    (I.  obttiMU;  Or.  ofte- 

lialM.  dim.  of  oAdoa,  ■  ^t.  and  that  from 

'-'  -  -  dart,ltomR>otMliaJ,aecnIntaJU. 

Ziii,/  "' " 


iMob^dto'V  e,l 


Obsdritk.]  To 


tlonc^the  tUckneaa  to  the  bd|h(  li  DMriy 
the  aameinan  oheUO^  that  ia.  between 

at  the  lop  ia  never  lea  than  halt  nor  greater 
than  Ihree-tonrthiof  the  lUckaeaa  at  the 
bottom  Enpt  abonaded  with  obellika, 
irtilcb  van  alwayt  ol  a  dnsia  htoek  of  rtoaa; 


and  many  have  been  removed  thence  to  Bome 
and  other  place*.  The;  aeem  to  have  been 
erected  to  record  the  honaon  or  lif *" 


London.  In  1878, 
by  private  en- 
terprlae.  Iti 
hdght  iaaSlMt 
-••>->wieTleel 

'  ptintinp,  a  reference  or  mark  (thnal) 
■  ci'errlng  the  reader  to  a  note  Inthemanln 
or  at  the  loot  ol  a  cage.  It  I*  alio  nied  lor 
deilgnaUnB  obaolete  worda,  ai  a  mark  of  oe&- 
lure.  and  tor  other  purpoaea.  Tailing  with 
the  pteaiure  ol  the  writer. 

O&eUa  {ob'«.Uik\  >.(.  To  mark  with  an 
obcUak,  ai  In  writing  or  printing. 

ObellM  (ob't-llz).  nL  ^o  mark  with  an 
obelui;  to  nurtai  apurlooi  or  aanupldooa. 

OlMlUfob'e-luiin.  (See Obelise.]  Amark 
ao  called  from  fta  leeembUnce  to  a  needle. 

niually  mariied  thua .  or  thni  -+-,  In  an- 

dentHSS.  or  old  edltlona  of  the  ciaadci, 
and  Indicating  a  nupected  pi  nan  n  or  read- 
ing. The  common  nae  of  the  m»  — ,  tn 
modem  writing,  la  to  mail  the  place  of  a 


cal  traniltloo.  It  ia  atao  often  naed  Isilead 
ol  a  colon  [ : }  or  lemicDloa  ( ;  V 

01iMiiltatet(ob.ek-wi-ut),t.<r  [L.o»<jHtbi 
—of,  and  (ffuOo,  to  ride,  trom  «tti«t,  ■ 
horse.)    To  nde  about    Coetemn. 

tnMOttUMlonl  (ob4k'wl-U''dionX  n.  Ibe 
act  of  fldlng  about    Oaeterain. 

Obana  (ob%r-onl  n.  L  in  mfdimot  mwU. 
the  Ungof  the  blriea.  Slult  Hie  name 
la  idrafical  with  Autervn  or  AOenn,  the 
Unt  ayllable  d(  which  li  the  old  Oerman 
word  alb,  IcoL  difr.  ell  or  fairy.  Bh  coB- 
iort-a  name  waa  Tllania  or  Uab.— X.  A  atd- 
Uta  of  Unnoa. 

ObtmtlOll  (ob-er-ii'ihonX  n.  {L.  obtm~ 
prelli  oft,  and  grro,  to  wander.)  The  act  ol 
wandering  aboat     Bailty,    [Kare.1 

Obew  (ain).  o.  IL.  obauM,  fat— st,  Intena, 
and  (do.  mm,  to  eat]  Excetitvel)  ooipn- 
lent;  tat;  flealiy.     Oaytim. 


ObedtT(G-b£fiiet,  a-bei'|.tl).n. 


■ltT(G-b£fiie 
m  obetMt,  laLI 


ijuallty  of  being  Ob 

eitnordlnaiy   latneia 
monki,  and  the  obtiet 


■SS^ 


and  ovdio,  to  hear.    See  AvdibLE.]    L  To 

give  ear  to;  to  comply  with  the  c< '" 


a  Ida  powcf  ttty.     Drydm^ 

S.  To  aubmit  to  the  direction  or  oontiol  of; 
to  yield  to  the  hnpnlab  power,  fnlhuoce,  or 
operation  of;  aa,  the  thlp  otevi  the  helm. 
ObtfiMii.'i.v.l  Toiubmltloconmiaiidaor 
aBllKafty;tadDa*onelabld;  to  yield  earn- 


a,  not.  move;      tfibe,  tab,  buD;       oil,  pound; 


OBJtTBa&nOK 


atty,'    muuann,    FomirlT  wban  nMd  ** 

a  DMItar  Terb  It  wu  HnuUmH  foUond  b- 
to  Id  acGordaiic*  vltli  the  Rmeli  tdlon. 


CR>^lnclrC<Vbl1iw-U),aiiB.    Inuobadimt 
"■ impljliiidr;  -■'■-'-' 


Dra  malM  Brm;  to  lurdeo  In  rewIalloD. 


It  ttllrmmiu-i  inl  oaaliiuir  of  mbd,  tit 


ldt(olf-MnndT,i. 

bwdvnali  oonllniwd.    Sb.  fiaK. 

ObftUMta  (ob-hu'klt),  1.1.  IL.  vVutM, 
ottAMOituM.  (or  elUtoa  —  pnOi  i*.  uia 
' —  — ■- B,  fitsn/iunu,  darlLj  L  To 


uq>liedia  *a  InTolncn  uii 
<d  which  an  ptognHtrs' 


t),«.   [Pre 


nUu 


OUt(ol)'iqtn.  II.  «M(iu.  dmth,  from  06(0, 
oMIiuii,  to  die— oA,  ualiii^  and  »,  to  go.] 
1.  Death:  daceua.— 1  Fnseral  Kilamiiltlea. 
^  The  uudToiMiT  of  a  pnvm'B  death,  rv 
a  lerrlce  or  obeemaea  held  on  the  eaid- 
venai;  at  hl>  death. 

la  BU*  of  our  mflgnB  Ibv  «*tf,  V  HmMlWr  ot 
tlw«au£ii<llic(D>i^Si,liIitiwIr'>b»TBl.  Mot. 

4  A  partlenlij  It 
<nu«r  (oMMrX 

br :  hi  ibii^.iaMi^^  I'llH^Wj 
opuuon  wat  Knan  ibiltr.—OiUtr  diitiat. 


MttMa  (o-btt%^X  a.  (L.  i>6»,  lo  dla,  oMtH« 
death.)  Pertahdiw  lo  obit*,  or  t&a  dan 
irtien  huutal  eolemulUee  en  eelebnted; 
a^  eUtuol  dajo. 

OUtuzllT  (D.bK'a44l-UX  ad«L  In  the 
manner  of  an  obltaan. 

OUtUBT  (o-MtfO-a^i  n.  [FT.  abUaaIr*. 
BeaOmr.l  l  AIMof  Oadead^oraniiMer 
«t  oUtnal  annlranacy  dan  whoi  HrTice  li 
pntoiBwd  for  Iha  dead. 

S.  An  aoDonM  of  penoiu  decwued;  notloa 
ol  the  death  of  a  pawm,  often  ecoomtiaiiled 
with  a  brtal  blogniihka]  ikatdi  ot  hli  nba- 

OUtwilT  {o-b1C'a«.rl),  B.    BelatlDg  to  the 


r- -fill  ml.  ihiihlii  ilTnii.  Ill  Ifc. —rfliM 
^£-"'t-  ll-'iii    Viif^  iJLllM  tutu  mil 


word  or  member  goveniedbj  a  tirepiMlUoD: 
Bi  In  the  aentence, '  He  hit  the  baU'e-are,' 
iuWuv*  >*  tbB  objeoi  ol  \a-  end  In  the 
wnlenee, '  TTtecbelrmiui  «t»ted  thithehad 
neelTed  Hrenl  letten  ol  ipolagT,'  that  lu 


()b]Mt(ob-]ek10,t>'t'  [L  ofrjias,  oMntnm, 
to  throv  or  put  before,  to  put  In  the  way, 
toobject— oe  aaalnit.  and  jHw,  tothroir.] 
l.t  To  place  bmore;  Ut  iet  clearly  In  Tiew; 


8th.  EioepUoti,  dllBonltj,  donbt,  ■crople. 
ObjMUoiutbla  (ab-jelCihoQ-a-bl).  a.  Capa- 
ble of  belns  objected  to;  liable  toobJecUon: 
geaetelli  Jtutly  liable ;  calling  for  dlaap- 

pniral:  aa,  bl*  conduct,  bli  uuunuge,  u 
meet  oM«(<«<iM(. 

■"-— " — ihly  (ob-JoTihon-a-bU).  ad*,   tn 
inabla  manner;  lo  ai  to  be  liable 


ib'Jflkt-lrt),  B 
e  phUoaopfiT 


what  la 


Oblxniit 

the  objeol 

OI|]Mtlira(ob-]ek'tlTXa.  [fV.  otifMftri  Be 
longlUB  to  the  ablnt:  (albelonslnE  to  at 
object  Dl  the  mind ;  bel^mglng  to  wha'  ' 
exEemal  to  the  mind;  hence,  when  oieu  ut 
poeti;,  dealing  with  matleri  ai  entlrslj 
apart  from  the  writer,  containing  no  traoe 
la  the  writer*!  awn  leellnBi:  oppoied  lo  nb- 
Jtttite. 

OHttthK  Hfblnn  Li  whan  tha  pnpoiitloB  b  at- 
O&JMfiv  meant  llut  »hlcK  bclvntD.  or  pm 


'its. 


i«  from  Un  tuhjcft 


inndUreT 
iwt.-MC< 


betoDglnE  to  the  object  ol  a 


— OttMiH  line.  In  vmp.  a 

the  nometiloal  plane,  ttn , 

of  whkh  li  aoupit  in  the  diauglit  or  pfo- 
ture.— OtjeMin  Diane,  an*  plane  iltnUad 
In  the  hwlioDtal  plane,  whoae  panpaottra 
repretentatlan  la  required.— O^biMee  pMI- 
uoEAy.  anotlwT  name  for  Tnmendmital 
POlticpliy.  —  Oiiealiii  point  tmim.),  the 
point  by  eiUbllihlng  hlmHlf  at  wh7ch  a 


Ofalaotlv*  (ob.Jektlv>,  ».  1.  InomnLthe 
obJectlTe  caee.  —  t.  The  objBCt'glaH  <^  the 
mioroaaope. 

Oll]Mtimr(ab-Jek^T'li>,ads.    Inanob- 


OldtUfkt*  (ob-Mr-gU).  >.t  (L  e^fww- 
pnifli  et,  and  jurgo,  to  ddda]   To  elude; 

OttJuvatlOIl  (ab-]tr«i'dion).  ■.  [L.  cbjur- 
gm>.  Icon  «(>fiu«^  to  chide.)  The  act  ol 
chiding  brwajol  c«nanre;,repTOol;  teprs- 

Wmia  (be  ffDod  Udv  wu  tKKowliia  thb  #Muvw- 
aiai  an  Mr.  lien  AHu.  Bob  Saii|«  uil  Hf .  Pick- 


OBAHBUI.ATE 


.olmii'bu-llt),  o.i,    (Lt 

amtulo— pnSiDt.iuidaniAukilawdk.]  '. 
walk  Khout     COetemH. 


Otan  (AlwiX  "■    The  prlnclpil  r 
ol  Jwuk  wortli  about  £4.  Ii. 
it  (ob-uid-Ba 


Ob-ud-Mdar:!  Ob-Md-iollar)  (obCud- 
•al-«r).  n.    (»)■  kbovs.l    A  icholutlc  dii- 


coatrmenliUtt ; 


Obftnw.1  ObMnll  (o-bXr'nex  n. 


lot 


•hon),  n.     (L  oAdormiD.  to 

■Imp— o^,  and  (fertnu,  to  iltcp-l     Rieep; 

KHind  itecp.     ^A  T>«*CAab]fl  obdomxition  In 

Uij  bMl  d  «us  and  hoDoor.'     ilp.  Had. 
JKan] 
Obdnoa  (ob^DA  c.(.     [L  oMueo— oA.  and 

^le^  to  lead.)    To  draw  orar.u  a  covering. 

'A  cortex  that  ti  Bbiuetd  ovn  Uia  catia.' 

Sir  M.  HaU.    [Ran.] 
ObdnMtXol^Jnlct'X nt.   [LsMuiu.  ShOb- 

DUCC]    TO  drair  tnen  to  mvar:  to  obdnca. 

sir  T.  Brmmi. 


It  dnirlBg  over,  aa 

OMnnuT  (ob^da-n^V  n.  iSesOstiOkin.] 
ne  itate  or  qnatltr  <a  bdng  obdaraW  i  «- 
pedaUy,  Uu  Mala  of  bslng  hardonad  agaluit 
moTal  mthuDCM:  loWnelbla  hardoan  ol 
baartiobaUnacjlDwickedncaa.    Sliat. 

csoiplakn  tl  i^Sb3S!ir»ir.  Sum*. 

OMnnta  {oVdO-iK  lomurlT  ob^IOUtX  a. 
[L  «Miirs<ut,  trom  (Mura,  to  baidan— vft. 
inlaurin,  and  diirD,  to  hardsn,  trom  dunu, 
■■■'-■  1  Id  heart,  wpedallr 
latlng  oh«l- 


&  Hanh;  mggedi  rongli.    [Bare.) 

Sm.  Hardanad,  unbanding,  Inflvitbla,  nii- 
jlaldlng,  atnbbom,  obatlnate.  Impenitent, 
eanau,  anfMliniL  lutaiultds.  miauicepUbla 
OMimtAI  (ob'dft-riciv.c.  Tabarden:to 
■naka  obdmate.     'Obdurated  b>  Qa  height 

-••"" ■    Dr.  a.  Hon. 

oVdO-iit-U),  oila.    Inanob- 
r,  •Mbbomlri  lulKalbli;  with 

(ob'dfl-iitn^n.  Obdntacr; 


^  ObdumfAUM  of  raen'i     _. 

OUlinitlcmt(olMlfl-n'ihon),n.  Obdaiacj. 

ObOnn'l  (ob-dBT).  1.1  Tf 
'Senieltaa  of  gDod.  aa  ilODe 
dun.*    Beyuood^ 


i»  obdotata:  to  banian. 


Otdunt  (ob^l&r^  a. 


fllliwll  (o-bCa),  n.    A  ipeclea  of  ou 
or  witcncraft  practliea  among  the  iiincaa 
uegroet.    The  piactiMr  li  called  aa  abeoA- 
man  or  lAtak-maum.    Written  aUo  Obi. 

ObadlblatlO-be'dlblXa.  obedient; nibmU- 
•iTe:  compliant.  'Obt^ibU  ntbmlailoii.'  ilp. 
BttlL 

Obadlanea  (a-b«'dl-ena).  n.  [Fr.  Mdtentt, 
Irom  L  cttiienHa,  obedience.  Sea  Obct.  1 
1.  The  act  ortuhltot  obetingi  compUanca 
*ltb  a  command,  problMtlon.  or  known  law 
and  rule  preacrlbed;  auhmlaalon  to  anlhor- 
Ity;  aa,  oirdltnet  toapation  or  to  a  law  or 
cammand;  to  reduce  a  penou  to  obrditnce. 
'  Reclaimed  to  To\aebeditnct  fifty  tortnaaea. ' 
Skai,  'To  give  otcifimw  where  'tl*  tndy 
owed.'  SAot.—S.  Word!  or  action  etpmalTe 


apeak  mr  tbanlu  and  m;  c^lrntc'   3iak. 


hl^^i'lU^.. 


ObMUsnt  (fi-b«'dl-ent),  a.  [L.  otedlenl,  ppr. 
of  otedio.  to  obey.  SeeOBBi.]  SubmUdte 
In  authority,  conitralnt.  or  control;  jleld- 
™pllancB;  dutiful;  willing  •-     '— 


of  the  dtnatlon , 

Iher  are  placed,  aa  the  DbltaaHou  upon 
parent!  to  malnbdn  tiwlr  children. 
OlMdlantlr  (6-be'dl-eDt^V  (Hlg.  In  an  obe- 
dient manner;  with  obedience:  with  dne 

mlaalraty, 

Obalnnee  (O-bi'iaiu),  n.  rtr.  eMnan«, 
from  eWtr,  to  obey,  L.  ninffD.]  l.tObedl- 
eica.     CAouMT.— £  A  tww  or  cooiteay; 


ObtlMiinr  (A-ht'iaiHlh  n. 

ObalHUiti  (C-M'wntX  a.  [R.  oMiMiiiK, 
ppr,  ol  eWif ,  to  obey.)  ObedlenL    OkOMfr. 

ObaUaeal  (otHB-lla^),  a.    In  the  form  of 
anobelUk. 
In  Ib>  D(a  ten^H  of  Ibi  Dnddi.  I^rkiid  mn 

OboUaktob'fi-UaklLn.  (L.  cMiantt;  Or.  ote- 
lukaa,  dun.  of  mloa,  a  ^te»  and  that  fnvn 
MM.a  dartiltom  loot  tetlii'.nMi  Intalld. 


form,  dlmfnlahlnw  towtda  tha  top,  geowally 
Wnlthinff  vlUi  a  Ibw  pjiaBld.  Tna  propnr- 
tlonottbe  tUcknea  (o  the  bd^  la  nearly 
tba  amalnaU  obaUaka,  that  la,  between 
one-ninth  and  an»4anth;  and  the  thickaaia 
at  UatoplaneTnleaalhaB  halt  nor  greater 

bottooL  BfTpt  aboBBded  with  oballaka, 
which  wan  alwap  o<  a  alBtle  block  ot  (tooa; 


enoted  to  record  the  ban: 


andila,    known 
aa     Claopatn'a 


bemM  All  In 
1810  to  Eoi^aad 
and  Ranee.  Tha 
French  cbonln- 


Paila  In  IStt 
TheEngUabona 
lay  proimtaln 


£S^b«8feat 

Sfnchei,  and  Ita  bnadth  at  tha  baae  T  feat 
t  tnchea  by  T  feet  i  Inchea.— i  In  wiKiu 
or  printina,  a  tefercncB  or  mark  (thai  f) 
referring  the  reader  to  a  note  In  the  marola 
or  at  the  toot  of  a  page.  It  It  alio  need  tor 
deilgnating  obaolete  wordi,  aa  a  maili  ol  ctn- 
aure,  and  for  other  porpoaea,  Tarylng  with 
the  pleaann  of  the  writer. 

ttilltl,  Utat  Ik  drained  the  FbRuiu.  Bf.  Hxtit 
Oballlk  <ab'e-llak),  i.l.  To  mark  with  aa 
obellik,  at  In  wriung  or  printina. 
Oballie  (ah'«-lii),  e.i.  7o  nuA  with  aa 
obelui;  to  mark  at  tpuilODa  or  aa  auqikloDa. 
OtwlnaCpb'Muiln.  [SeeOBlusE.l  AmaA 
BO  called  from  Ita  reaemblance  to  a  needle, 

niuaUy  marked  (hue .  or  thna  +,  In  an- 

ci^tUSS.  or  old  editlona  ot  the  cltadea, 
and  Indicating  a  tnapected  paiuge  or  read- 
ing The  common  u*e  of  the  une  — ,  In 
— -' —  writing,  la  to  mark  the  place o(  ~ 


Itltal 


often  ni 


Ob*qilltatet(ob4k'wl-Utl,a.i.  n^nbtqutU 
—at,  and  tmila,  to  ride.  Irom  tfua,  a 
hone.)    To  Ade  about    Coetemn. 

Obaqiinanoiit  (ob«kVI-IA'UionX  n. 
act  of  ridtaf  a*—-     — ■■ 

ObM«l(ob^ 

la  IdeoScal  n 

tint  tyllable  ot  which  It  the  old  Oaman 
word  alb,  IccL  dt^r,  elf  or  fairy.  Bk  ccn- 
tort't  name  waa  Tltanla  or  If  ah.— 1  A  tatal- 
tlte  ol  UriDiia. 
ObamtiOIl  (pb-er-rl'ahon),  n.  [L.  oterrv— 
prefli  cb,  and  im,  to  wander.]  The  act  of 
'--^ ■--■-•     Bailey.    [JUn.] 


,Ob»titT(6^b4i'nea,a-beal-tl),«. 

IL.  obeiiioM,  from  obeaut.  Fat.]  The  atate  cr 
quality  of  being  obeae;  exceaaire  conmtency: 
extraordinary  fatneat.  -The  faChett  of 
monka,  and  the  obtaeneu  of  abbota.'  ^p. 
OouKn. 
Obtrl^bk'i.v.t  [Fr.  oWfr,  from  L  oieiffa, 
obcaira,  to  obey,  O.L.  obtrdire—pnUi  eb, 
and  audio,  to  hear.  See  AddIbLS.)  )  ~- 
give  ear  to ;  to  comply  with  th 


1.  To  be  uoder  lb*  govenunent  of ;  to  IM 
raledby. 

AMcandlniliidiaaiiUpcmeKttr.  Dry^lK. 
S.  To  iubmlt  to  tha  direction  or  control  of; 
<o  yield  to  tha  Impolaa,  power,  tnOoeace,  ct 
op4ratioa  of ;  aai  the  ahlp  ebtgt  tha  fadm. 

0b*r(6-bil  oi  Toanbmlttoco ■■ 

aalLnltr.  M  do  aa  one  la  bid:  to 


Ftte,  Oi,  tat,  toll: 


t.  bir:       pine,  ptn;       D6ta.  not.  more:      tdbe.  tab.  bunt      oU.  pound;      tl,  Be.  at 


Ttraiywon.    Fonnazij  wha 


Obanr  (6-bi'«r),  n.    One  who  fleJOt  abedl- 
aic&     Priim. 
ObaTliiCly<0-bi1nKll},(Hli.   In  an  obadloit 

OlMTwnM,tnr^Mleiica.     BeaONOS- 

OlMT(lllc,t  n.    Obedlanoa.     Ckouetr. 

OUzmZtsI  (ob-Ur^nU),  w.t  (L.  sMmu, 
etifirmattm—pnlii  od.  Mid  trtHiu,  •bong.] 
To  mtks  nnn;  Ui  huileo  In  nulntloD. 

OtiflllllAtiOllt  (otHfAr-mi'ihonX  n,     Har- 


AH  th*  tUnnHNn  ud  cdMloMcr  i>f  mbid,  t>r 
wUcb  Iharud  ihH  Ihaji  cy  asikit  Oat  IWit, 

OMnMdtCob'HnBd'X^uida.  <H>dimt«; 
luidsnedi  eanflinwd.     Ai.  Hotl. 

ObftWMte  (ab-tw'Ut),  «.t  [L  c^fUKU, 
tlffiitcalam,  tor  ij/iim  — pnOx  ot,  ud 
^IMS,  to  obMon,  trom/UMUt.  d«ih.I  L  To 


nbfmcitlng  or  r«ad«i1iig  otucnn ;  i 
lUob-fnik^i 

QU<«U),iL    auueuWHJt 

OUmMattafob'lm'brikUV'^  [Fnflio\ 
nreTHd,  «id  imbricate.)  In  bet.  a  tann 
appllxl  lo  an  toTolacra  a»  allailor  icalH 
Of  whkh  an  imcnadvalj  lonsai  than  tha 
tBterlor  Dnea. 

out  (obit),  rL     [L<«iCiu,deaUL 


h^nln  th#T  VBIFTttt  the  fMtt 


Unslhofil 

(oblMr),  a3w.    IL. „, 

and  tttr.t  waj.i   In  lolng  alone;  bj  Uu 

apmkin  mi  jpnn  otUtr.— (Witor  dfsfttm, 

UneUoii  trom  aittdMaT^Mn. 
OUtaaKo-bUMUl),  iL  [L.  aiu.  b>  die,  oMui, 
d*ath.|   PertalDlng  ta  oblM,  oi  tha  dan 
whan  nDwnl  aolannlUea  an  mlabcalM; 

mturite  (o-bH'fr«-il-liX  adv.    In  tba 

nunmar  m  an  oUtoaij. 
OUtaUT  (o-bin44(i  n.     [Tr.  Mtuain. 

BaaOBiT.I  L  AlUtof  aiad*a(Lora»K£itar 

at  obltaal  aonlrenaiT  dan  wnm  atmoe  !• 

satomied  lot  tte  daad. 

TkerhHlmn«lilcr*1>e 


t.  An  aocoont  of  p«noni  dscaaaad ;  noUoa 
of  tha  daath  ot  a  panon,  oKaD  aocompulad 
wltli  a  btlaf  Uognpbksl  iketch  of  Ui  oha- 

OUtniirCo-blfb-a-ri).  D.    BeUtlns  to  Uia 


■  EubJKtlOrilVTIHaJKA.  ^Tj 


«.  That  lo  which  afforta  an  directed;  aim 
and ;  ultlmste  puTi«ee ;  aa,  to  attain  one'i 
Dt;^:  hU  oi>ii(  in  calling  (m  me  wai  to  aat 
mj  advice. 


tha  ■entanco 

a*  In  ttwMD 

aeiilence, '  Tl 

AodmnHd 
object  of  M 


Ob]Mt<ob-Ie]it0.e.l.  [L. o».fM>, oMceeum, 
to  throw  or  pat  iwtore,  to  put  In  the  war, 
to  object — DO,  aoalni^  and^oAO,  lo  throw.] 


or  place  In  Ua  waj; 


>■  To  bilna  lorwacd  aa  a  chaiga  oi  matter 
ol  nproach.  or  a*  a  ETaand  ot  teaaon  ad- 
vene to  iomethlns:  to  itate  or  urge  agalnit 
01  tn  oppoaltian  to ;  to  ilale  aa  an  objeo- 
Uon;  aa.liB  otfitUd  that  the  candidate  wai 
tooranns:  Ir*Qiientl]i  with  to  or  amirut. 
•QMnMarniufi 


, .AiA)e«Ud  to  tha  ad- 
oof  the  platntUTa  r"- "  — 

lo  leaTs  f  ihaU  not  i 


tt  (ob-Jekt^o.    (^^: 
£ftU*(ob-f^'>-bt),L     I 


Capable  of 
uviiu  luMjv  ut  ui^ed  aa  an  objection,  ^Tsr. 
ToutDr.    rBar«.1 

OfajTCt-fiUdar  (ob'Jekt-dnd-tr),  n.  Inmlcro- 
aoopee.  an  eye>piece  at  low  power  uaed  to 
aearch  for  an  object  to  be  aftarwarda  eu- 
mlned  br  amore  powerful  ejo-plece. 

Ot)IMt^fiM»loVfMi(lM},n.  InateleMxtpe 
or  mlenaeope,  toa  lana  inwA  Atat  reodrea 
tlie  rajv  ol  Uidit  condnf  dlnellr  mm  Iha 
DbJeot.andaollaeti  llian  Inki  atiwu,  wbera 
me}  form  an  bnage  which  la  viawad  thnnuli 
the  ere-nlaoiL  In  tba  flnait  rafraoting  taw- 
aoopea  the  obfent^aB  oonilMaaf  an  adiro- 

and  ot  HKh^pma  that  ue  aberration  ot 
the  one  majot  ooiTscted  br  that  of  the 


lect.    J.DMontt. 

OUMUonlob-Jek'ihODYn.  [L  oMeeKti.  from 
o^Md,  tooMeet.)  1.  Tbeaetotobjesthv, 
or  ot  preeanuna  iomething  In  oppoutlon. — 
S.  That  which  li "" •— *  '~ 


mav  be  brought  forward  to  that  Doarae. 
■YonripllefuTuaeptifoefimij.'  SSaJc.  Ot- 
Jtttiau  agalnit  an  hrpotheala.'  T.  Bvnet 
>.(  Came  of  trouble  or  ■oCTOWi  care.  [Bare.] 


ffMthuCct  IflUjiboHatudhctlffhi  deeplv. 

Tb-.  ftrbr. 
Sin.  Eioeptlon,  dUBcnltj,  doubt,  lonple. 

OUMtlOIUtUa  (ob-jelCahon-a-bl),  a.  capa- 
ble ot  being  objected  to;  liable  to  objection; 
genetalli  fiaaj  liable ;  calUns  tor  dUap- 
ptoval;  aa,  bU  conduct,  bla  Tangnaga,  li 
moat  i]M«l<«uM(. 

OfelwHoublj  {ob.Jek'ahon-a-bU}.  ode.  In 
an  obi  actionable  manner:  ao  aa  to  be  liable 
to  objectlDn. 

OM«i«it  (oVJekt-lit),  n.  An  adherent  ot 
the  objective  pblloeophj  or  doctrine.  SOtt. 


SiS'.^SI 


wlwr  Lt  ml.  In  oppoiHoa 


Oti]MitlV«(ob-)ek'tlr),n.    1.  In  onm.  the 

oblectlTe  caee.  —1  The  object-glw  (4  tha 

mlcroaaape. 
OI|]«)tlTClj(ob-lBkVT-llXaiI«.    Inanob- 

lectlTe  manner. 
OVMttnnMI(ob-Jek'tlT-Bea),n.  IheaUte 

01  ralaUon  of  being  obfectlTa. 


To  phlloao- 
i  phlloaophT. 

ot  an  object; 
IrHdpi. 
ivlng  no  ob- 

I  the  ere  the 

preaantatlon 

thatotdaeta; 


BramAall. 
OUtUSkto  (ob-Hr-gU),  >.(.     (L.  otifuw- 
— -  -•■   ■-'  jui^  \a  chide.)   To  chide; 


(Db'JtT^'ihon).  n.    [LoJtjBT- 

om  ce^im  to  chide  1    The  act  of 


.reproof;  repzv- 


ch,  cAaln;      eh,Sc.  iDat:      t,ga; 


b,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  riiv; 


OBJUBOATOItT 


.    -jjargatLon;   contwiing 

-„ wraproof;  oalpKtory.    F^tjf. 

OblAUOMdftt*  (ob-UnCDl-itX  s.  [pntx  oft 
nvcned,  toA  umanbut.  ]  la  bat  iluped 
Ilka  *  Uiu^-pofait  rarened,  thit  li,  luTlns 
the  tiperlng  point  nait  Om  Iskl-Milk:  Mid 
of  onuia  leaTW. 

ObUtCoblatXn.    BanuuONoU. 

Olllkl*  (ob'Oth  a.  [L  Malm,  limit  tcn^ 
wud  (ia.  at  tha  eqnato^  trom  ofen,  sA- 
Jdtint,  to  oflCr.  ]  In  gtim.  OitMiiad  or 
dninMad  at  tha  pal«i.~ONa(a  ititovU.  a 
qitianild  llatlaiMd  at  the  polai,  ■  flgnce 
inch  a*  voaM  be  gsnaratod  br  the  n*oIa- 
Uonot  a  •aml-eUlpae  about  Ita  leBcr.ailL 


«  (Dblith  «■    (L.  Matut,  onerad,  do- 

TotwL]  Kc^u.  (a)  a  aamlir  penon  who, 
In  the  middle  agei,  derolad  hlnuelt,  hli  de- 
pendant! and  oitatei^  to  aoma  monatUry. 
into  which  ha  wai  admitted  u  a  kind  of 
Ur  brother,  (ft)  A  member  o[  k  congrega- 
tion ef  lecnlar  prleata  who  llva  In  commu- 
nity. derotbiK  thenudreg  to  the  core  ot 
acndi  Doder  ■  bUbop.  Oblatn  wen  flrat  Id- 
bodnoed  into  Ibe  dloceie  ol  WUn  by  BL 
Oiadea  Borromao  about  tha  clow  of  the 
iliteenth  centDry,  and  the  conEregatlon  aa 
ttani  iDitltuted  «u  Introduced  Into  Eoff- 
land  by  Archblihop  Manning.  Other  com- 
mtmltlea  have  a  (JmiUr  title;  M,  the  oftintof 
at  Mary  Immaculate.     Called  alio  OblaU 

Ottxt^  (obltt),  1. 1  To  offer  m  an  oblation; 
to  deTola  to  tha  eeirice  ot  God  or  of  the 
church.    Sev.  Oitg  Skifley. 

Oblkteneu  (obllt-nei),  n.  Tlie  quality  or 
Mate  of  being  oblate. 

Oblatloii  (ob-la'thonj,  n.  [I,.  oUoIio,  an 
offering,  from  oftro,  oHatun,  to  bring  for- 
ward, to  offer —pnBxiA.  andi>ra,  tobearor 
bringl  1.  Anything  offered  or  preicnted 
In  worthlp  or  iBCred  terrlcei  an  offering;  a 

Bpeeiacally,  in  the  early  ChrietUn  chnrcK  ■ 
gift  or  con^button  For  the  eipenaea  of  tha 
enchariet,  or  lor  the  lupport  of  the  cleisy 
and  poor. — 2.  Intfanonfain.anythingolTared 
to  Ood  and  the  church,  whether  mDrablea 


Ia(n,  to  baric]    To  barti;  to  marl;  to  rail 
anlniL     CKJtrram. 
DuAtntUon  (ob-la-tri'ihon).  n.    Barking; 

or  ablec'tlona     'Cuntih  oftfalrofioni.'  Bp. 
Baa. 

ODlKUtet  (ob-tek'ttt),  e. 
pleaia.)    t- •■-"-•-.■  -■.-■•■ 

<^«Phltlcml  (pb-lak-U'ahon),  n. 
of  pleailng highly:  delight     'Sui 


(obH-ganti  n.  In  Stoti  law,  one 
WHO  oindi  blmKlt  by  a  lagil  tie  to  pay  or 
Beifoim  iomelhing  to  another  penon. 
DU^te(ob1l'git^ir.t.  (L.0UV0,  oMvatvm, 
to  bind,  to  bring  under  an  obllgetloa— 
prefix  oe.  and  ii^o,  to  bind]  To  bring  or 
place  under  some  obligation;  to Und,  oblige. 


•omedutj.  'lliat  they  may  not  Incline  or 
be  M.iiiattA  to  any  vita  or  lowly  occupa- 
tioni.'    Landor^ 

TIk  prku  BtaAta  ot  BUe.         OmrthaL 

reheea  qnolatlona  an  given  by  GoodrtcK 
The  won  doat  not  team  to  be  much  naed 
by  good  writen.  and  by  aome  anthorillaa  It 
li  itigaiatlied  ae  vulgar.  It  1>  common 
enough  In  Scotland,  aa  It  la  aUo  aald  to  be 
In  America.     In  the  following  quotation  It 


t^T^ 


•SlSi 


. n  (ob-il-gl'ihonX  n.     [L  oftlviUis. 

from  oftlijra.  to  bind,  oblige.  I   1.  That  which 

*■■— ' obllget  to  do  lomething;  binding 

— Ining  power,  aa  that  belonglnc  to 
. .  nato,  or  eontTHct.  or  to  law.  dvlL 
pultlcal,  or  moral.  Independent  of  a  pro- 
„,...  .•...  _•.._.. ■"-  'n  legi]  or  nianl 


7'g*^- 


L  An  aitaraal  act  or  duty  Impoaad  by  tha 
ralatlant  ot  aoelaty:  a  duty  towarda  oar  lel- 

-  hi  BN<rslin>  nldcli  bdout  u  >"< 
— '— d   beyond  oMtftfUnr,  vifl 


11.  hli  kludni 

nndar  adl^^feiH  »  nun. — «  ui  low,  a  oonn 
cmtilnlng  1  penal^,  with  •  oondltlon  an- 
naied,  tor  payment  of  money,  parfoimince 
of  covananCa,  or  tha  like.  A  bond  Ii  ilyled 
■  vriting  Mtgatorn.  In  Seoti  law,  an  obll- 
gatlon  la  daflned  to  tw  a  legal  tie  by  which 
one  li  bound  to  pay  or  perionn  lomethlis 
to  anothec.  Tha  debtor  whom  tha  EnglltE 
'  '  nd  tennod 
creditor  In 


Oblige  (O-bllJ',  foimariy  o-b1«I':  aea  ei 
from  Pope).    [Fr.  Migtr,  from  L.  oft<^ 
blaiL  to  oblige — 6b,  and  Itfc,  to  ~ ' 
abligaU,  iiJMindlt.]    "  ' 


e  had  Migrd  AH  tlie  Idwlart  ud  iwhtrUH 

o  conitrain  t>y  any  force,  pliyilcal.  nionl. 
.egal;  to  compel  by  any  power  or  Inllu- 
b;  to  bind  by  any  rettialnt 

K  •"jr'V  psxi  of  llw  !■•  ll  Dllt 


3.  To  bind  b] 
gratitude. 


"SSf 


And'wiuiIdMii  bo  ttlxtSWCoi  lor  men.  Drydai. 

And  H  i^U^V  >lu>  be  oe'et  Mltrt.         ptfl. 
Baoca — i.  In  Ihainaiie,  to  be  indebted;  to 

To  tboia  hCli  «  •!•  ttlifrd  Ivtaaai  SKUlv 
Btn.  To  bind,  compel,  force,  necoaltata, 
obligate,  favour.  gMify.  pleaae. 
OblllM  (fi-bll-jn  n-     In  hv,  the  penon  to 
whom  mother  li  bound,  or  tha  penon  to 


ObllKar  (d-blirtr),  n.  One  Uiat  obllgea. 
ObUsllV  (a-bflj'lng).  a.  Having  tha  "- 
tltlon  to  do  faronn.  or  aotuall;  ognl 


Mom.  Bmtd  hmi  Duer  nuiiHlHei.  and  li  vcfy 

OtdlClBsUr  (6-hIq1ngUX  ode.     In  an'ob- 
Uglng  mannor;  wkh  dvlUty;  Uudly;  eom- 

IbUullHluiahiBwhciKe'diercwoe.  Snijt. 
ObllglliaiWHCa-bllJIng-nraXn.  LTheaUte 
or  qoalf^of  being  obliging;  clvilltyi  com- 
pUuanee ;  dlipoution  to  eiarcUe  undneaa. 


ObUmUto  (ob-llg'a-UtXa.  CI-eft,lnveteely, 
and  Ibuja,  a  ainp-]  In  bot.  aitandad  on 
the  Inner,  Initead  ot  the  outer,  aide  of  the 
oipltulnm  or  head:  uld  ol  the  oocollia  of 
aome  llgulato  floreta. 

ObUatutUon  (ob-ll-kwft'ihoah  n.  n..  Mi- 
ouaSD,  trom  s«<fuui,  oblique.]  1-  DeoUna. 
tlon  fn>m  1  Itralght  line  01  couile;  a  turn- 
ing to  one  ilda.  '  Tha  MiqaaUen  ot  the 
eyei.'  JVfwIon.— I.  Deviation  from  moral 
rectitude.    (Bare  in  both  seniea] 

ObliVU  (ob-Uk-  or  ob-UkO,  a.  it  eUijwif 
— ivelli  oft,  and  lii/iiii,  awiy;  ft.  oftjijua.] 
1.  HiTing  1  dlreeUon  neltliar  perpeodkaliT 
nor  parallal  to  aome  line  or  mriaoe  which 
li  made  the  Kandard  of  rafereuoe;  not 


Indirect,  tn  1  flgnrattve 
malonally,   nndeinand ;   a 


envloni;  untotqiitlona 
^naer.  'The  reMles 
looka  tor  evlL'  ITDnfn 
In  deicent-,  ooUileiaL 


irDn£»ar<A.-t,  Not  direct 


m*.  net,  btr;       pine,  pdni 


—Otiiqut  a-Mflt,  iny  mala  vntvpt  ■  right 
angle.  —  OftJwua  ar^  a  arcA  an  anh 
whole  directum  la  not  it  ifght  mglei  to  III 
aila;  a  ikew  arch.— OftHfue  ftr«i|M.  aikair 
bridge.  See  under  Biuiiaa.— ONtfVe  tOH, 
In  amm.  my  cue  except  the  nominatival 
—ObUqMt  circle,  in  apMneoI  pnitetiaa,  a 
circle  whole  plane  li  obllgue  to  the  axil 
of  the  primitive  plana. — QbHqu6  vmt  or 

Ceyluuter,  one  wh«e  axli  li  obuque  to  the 
le  of  Ita  biae.— Oftji^ue  (nv.  In  ftoC.  ■ 
In  which  the  parenchyma  or  eellnlai^ 
tiaine  la  not  lyuunetrically  developed  on 
each  ride  ot  the  midrib  or  atalk.-5MI;iH 
motum,  Id  muiie,  1  kind  of  motion  or  •on- 
greaalon  In  which  ona  ot  tha  parta  to  bir. 
mony  proceedi  on  the  lame  degree  ot  tike 
acale  whUa  anothar  ucendi  or  dawMmdti 
—{Mimu  BUuda,  In  anot  a  mnwie  havlnc' 
an  obuqoe  dlrw^km  u  ngirdi  the  plina 
that  dMdei  the  body  toto  two  ntnmefalad 
halvai.— OftUfueptaiu  todtaAiiv,  1  pliDa 
which  dedlnai  from  the  unlth  or  tncUnai 
toward  thahoriion.— 0Wii7ueK>iIuv('<0<'O. 
the  movamant  ot  a  ihfp  when  she  aalfi 
upon  Kune  rhumb  between  the  four  cardinal 
polnia,  making  u  oblique  mgle  wllh  the 
meridian. -OElteu  tputK  In  rlMt  that 
which  la  quoted  Indirectly,  or  in  a  different 
panon  from  that  eniployad  by  tha  original 
■peaker.  Thua,  tha  aantenoe,  '  I  have 
been  »»""'";  giometnr,'  wlien  reported 
by  inolhar,  beconwa  ui  obliqna  apeech. 
He  uld  tliat  'he  hid  been  leimtoi  gaa- 
metry,'  Called  alao  OUffw  .yarratfan.  — 
OftliTHe  fhin.  In  oMrsn.  and  geia.  the 
celeitlal  or  terraiCria]  iphera  whm  lU  uli 
li  oblique  to  the  horizon  of  llieidBcei  or  Iti 
poaltioa  to  an  obterver  at  my  pofut  on  the 
earth  except  the  polei  and  the  equator.  — 
Oftfujue  tyittmiif  «M>rdiiui(«,  In  anohflfeal 
gtom.  a  lyitem  In  which  tha  oo-ordlnate 
aiee  are  oblique  to  each  other.     Sea  CO- 

Obliqil*(ob.lfk'orob-IIk'),i.l-  l.Toderiata 

from  adlreclUne,orIroRithe  perpandlenlir; 
to  ilmt ;  to  ilope.     [Kara.] 

ttHt-UUaaxhtbixvmiiStiitfiM-  Or  IT.  Sou. 
X  nait.  to  adrmca  obliquely  by  itepplng 

OUlqtls-Mlglld  (ob-ielrug-gld  or  ob-tlk'- 

ang.gld),  a.     Having  oblique  anglea;  a^  an 

Miotit-analtd  triangle. 
Otillqaal7(Db-1«k'llorob-IOeil),ade.    In  u 

oblique  mmnnor  dlnctlon ;  (a>not  dlr»^ ; 

not  perpendlcolirly. 

DccUnIng  froni  Ihe  wxn  ol  doy, 

{ M  iDdliectlv ;  by  a  ilde  glance ;  by  an 
alluiJon ;  nottn  tha  direct  or  plain  meaning 

OtdloneiwM  (ob-Uk'nei  or  ob-tlk'nai},  n. 
Obliquity. 

ObllqnldKob-llk'wtdXa.  ObUoua.  Swiutr. 

OtlUqnltT  (ob-lltwl-UX  •>.  iL  DftliauUai, 
from  oUiftiuf,  oblique;  Fr.oMiouiU.l  The 
•late  of  being  oblique :  (a)  devlitlon  from 
parallelism  or  perpendicularity ;  aa,  the  efr- 
k^ilir  of  the  ecliptic  to  Ihe  equator.  8ae 
Bcumc    (ft)  DaviatlOD  tnun  moral  recti- 


U,  Sc.  abUM;      J,  Sc  fey. 


OBLITBBATI 


(c)  Imgnluitj ; 


(ob-Urw-itV  It    [L.  oWtov,  to 

blot  out,  10  euiM  to  tw  forgotlaa— prafli 
oA.  BUd  Ultra,  ■  latter.)  1.  ^o  «ltu>:  to 
eFMaorblotout;  totuake  UDdsclphsnbl*; 
u,  a  wiitlDg  m>T  be  otIttoral«l  b;  •nnre, 
by  blatting,  or  by  the  ilow  opantloa  ot  ttane 
or  natunJ  ciiuM.  — £  To  wear  out :  to  ds- 
Jtmy  by  time  or  other  moiiiu;  to  MUM  to  be 
toi^tten ;  u,  lo  MUiraU  Ideu  or  Impm- 


B  to  ■  Terr  loir  or  Impercep- 

,  ei.  Uu  ptOie  Tu  MitemlA. 

—OUiltraUd  hikJ  or  duet,  la  fWC&at.  a 
Teiiel  or  dact  vhow  wUli  h«Ta  contncted 
■uch  4D  adlwdDD  lo  each  other  that  the  eavlty 
baa  oompletelj  dlaappeand. 

OUlten,to<ot>-Ut-«T-it),a  lDenl«n.Bterni 
applied  to  Impreulom  and  elevatlotuncailT 
effaced  oi  oblltelsted. 

Oblltentlon  <ob-Iil'«r-i''ihoD),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  obUtentlng  or  effacing ;  effaament; 
a  blotting  out  or  wearing  oot;  eitlnctlon,— 
S  In  paEAoJ.  the  cloiare  of  a  unal  or  cavltf 
ot  the  body  by  adholOD  oI  lU  walla 

Obltteniaw  (ob-llt«r*t.lij  a.  Tending  to 
obliterate ;  oblltenitiag ;  sllaclng  1  eraalng. 

OllUvUlt    ^b-llT'l-al),    a.      Forgetrol; 

ObUTlon  (Ob-Uirl-OB).'  n.  {L.  otHwia,  obliri^ 
tail,  from  oMiaiicgr,  to  loreet— picflx  ot, 
and  Ob*.  Ktiteor,  from  lOn.  to  becc— - 
Uacfc]  1.  The  aUta  ol  bein-  "—'-' 
from  me  meatory ;  the  bdng 

OIUiH.lhrnconi 


t.  Porgettalneaa;  the  ■ 
Cah  rbnbovKl'X  IIW  '^'^  *"*  HHnAiH  '^V^ 

g.  A  fol^tting  of  olTencea,  or  remlHlon  of 
pvulthment.  An  ocl  of  gNioinn  ii  an 
amocaty  or  genera]  pardon  of  crlmei  and 
oRencM  gnnled  by  a  lOTenlga.  by  which 
ponlibment  li  remitted.  Sir  J.  Daeiei. 
OUinoag  (ob-llv'1-ul).  a.  [L.  Mitionu. 
See  Oaijvioir.l  1,  Canilng  (otgetfulneaa. 
'SomeiweetoUtiPHmiantl£ita.'    Sluik. 


i.  Forgetful.     'Iliroiuh  age  Ix 
body  and  iMidaui.'    Latimir. 


ObUvbnulr  (ob-Ur'i-DillX  ode.     In  an 

obllTloua manner:  forgetfully. 
OblMoiun«H(ob-Uvriu-nei),iL    State  of 

being  oblitiom. 
Oblocutor  I  (ob-loM-tor).  n.     A  galniayer. 


_„  ..le  Icngthgreater  than  thebr^adth, 

^Oblong  ntkeroid.  a  tVTia  iometlmea  mod 
(or  a  prolate  iphercdd.  BeaPBOLATK.— t  In 
M.  elllptlcal;  obtoaa  at  each  end,  aa  the 
leam  ot  Bi/ftricum  prr/traUaii. 
OUonK  (Db'long).  n.  A  flgora  whldi  li 
longer  than  It  b  broad;  apecillcBlly.  In 
fum.  a  rigbt-angled  paraltelogram  or  rect- 
aogla,  whoae  length  eiceedi  Ita  breadth. 

OMiMHtlah  (ob'lonc-hhX  a-     Somewhat 
OUmWlr  (oblong-ll).  adv.     la  us  oblong 


.__J«  (ob'long-Bea),  n.    The  itala  of 

balng  oblong. 
OUrac-onte  (oblong^iitl  a.     Id  bat 

OUwinlong  (ob-liykwl-Dii,  a.  OonUlnlng 
obloquy;  reproachfDl.  '  Apt  to  ilaa  and  Tent 
la  I'MojuioM  acrimony.'    Sir  JL  JVauntm 

OblognrCoblo-kwIXn.  [L.  EAIsfwum,  from 
oMofvvr— oi,  asalDit,  and  lofuiir,  to  (peak.  ] 
L  Ceniorioua  tpeech ;  leproachtol  lan^oage; 

ch.  eAaln:      eh,  Sc  hxk;     g,  go;     |,  fob; 


lei  roproacb  and ' 

tlr  acUona. 

Itfa  ttUftu  Had  dRncbonf 


odlDmto    OboTal  (ob-d'Tal),  a.    Same  aa  Obtvalt. 


t  Cadae  of  reproach :  dligrace. 


rare.  contDmelj. 

., ,, detraction. 

OUveMtton  (olvluk-tt'ihan).  n.    |L.  nb- 
huUr—eb,  agahul,  andliMtar.  loatrunle.l 
A  ■traggllDSaritriTliiSBgalnat 
-  That  aitiflelal  oHHtMtwl  r  ~ -' 


thsmi 


FMtriy.    (Bare] 

•Mob-ma-te.'en.Xn.    [L.  ot- 

Hlueo,  to  b«  (llent— preBi  ci.  and  mutiu. 
imb.]  1.  Loia  of  ipeech ;  dnmbDeaa  Sir 
Bnwnt.—i.  A  Keeping  illence.  'The 
nmlaetna,  the  gloom,  and  mortlBcatlon 
rellgloni  orden.  Palry. 
OOXUnia  [ob-noli'ihDil  a.  [L.  cbmixiut 
ci,  and  nosi,  harm,  hurt,  Irum  root  of 
«a,  to  bnrt.]  1.1  Liable  or  eipoeed  Co 
im  or  Injury:  eipoKd  to  punlihrnant; 
ibla  or  eipoied  fn  general:  generally  with 


Bubject:  ann 


puns.'    XMm. 
ticulai  li 


liable:  bound:  with  td. 
)  honorable  to  Ure  on  tho 
'    any  private 


unpopular. 


Ued~and  oinsziouj  tottielr'pai^ 
£ainn.~a.  Beprebenilble ; 

1.  OdioUB',  hateful;  orrenilire: 
One  la  popular,  another  o^ 
«0M."  '  OfriuHMeti*  to  «  poli- 
tical party.'  Whatrlu- 
Ob&axl<niil7  (obnotihua-ll),  adt.  Id  bd 
obnoxlouimanneri  reprehenilbly;  odlouily; 
oSeiulrBty. 

ital«  ol  being  obnoiloui:  (a)l'liabltlty. 

■tvMieH;  unpopularity.  'The  oonadence 
of  hla  owD  ofrnezJOiunul.'  Bp.  Hall. 
OlnraUl«ta(ob'nfl1iil-U).>.(.  [LctniiMIor, 
to  cloud — invfli  cb,  aim  nuAiluf.  cloudy, 
from  nutei,  mli^  Eloud.  ]  To  cloud ;  lo  ob- 
uiue.    [Bam-l 


,  jb-nO'bMg-ihon),  b.     The 

act  or  operation  of  oboubllatlng  or  Diaklng 

dark  or  otKCurt.    [Rare.] 
Olxw  (fl'bol),  n.    [It.  cbot,  trom  Tr.  Aoutbov, 

an  oboe  I    SnHADTBOT. 
Obollt  (WA-liti  n.     A  player  on  the  oboe ; 

a  hautboTltt. 
OI>Cll«(ob'i)l>,n.   [SeeOBOLDS.]  In  pAar.  the 

— '-*ilof  10  grain,  or  halt  a  Krupla. 


to'Crtt  {oVo 


atOteliie 

ipet  coin  ot  the 

,  _     . Miut  a  halfpenny. 

ObClllti<ob'a-ln)).n.  tL.,tramOr.f>Mej.]  l.A 
amall  cidn  ol  ancient  Oreece,  latterly  ot  all- 

-    ilithpaTtf ".----■- 

ItTples 


to  lid.; 
o[fi,4,S.t.ltDUoU.a] 


imultlptea  otthii 
decea  of  the  ralue 
^.Ithofanobo- 


inglng  lo  the  Ungula 
ibythoirunoothipher. 


Ina  reipectlTely  an  to  b«  (onnd  In  oollec- 
(lona.— X.  A  imall  andent  weight,  the  alith 
part  of  an  Attic  drachm.— 8.  A  gei 
loidl   bl™]™_belongir-  '-  "■-  '■ 

Icalihi 


El.  Ft.  ton;     na,  ittif. 


DfaraptiiHl  <ob-rep'ihon),  n. 
(L  ooTT^fw;  trom  cbrtpo,  to 
creep  up  to — prefli  eb,  and 
repo,  la  creep.  I  I.  The  act  ot 

DcKiiB  L«.f.  oieplDg  on  with  »cr»i:y  or 
by  Borpriae.  CudiBorlk.  — 
In  Seott  lav,  the  obtaining  glltiotewhCBl, 
:..  by  telling  a  faluhood.  The  obtaining 
anch  glfu  by  concealing  the  truth  1> 


(Ilthy,  I., 

etymoL  doubtful  1    1.  Impure  In  laDgaage 
or  action;  indecent;  ollBntiTe  lo  cbaatlly 


S.  Foni:  nithy;  t 
a  Inauipldona; 


OlMMIlSly  (obaAiV),  od 

'  ipurely:  unchantety. 
■oaneatM.  ObwM* 

__tfi:ti)Vn.    the  Ita 
obacaue ;  impurity  in 


hingi  which 


ihaitlty  or  ptuHy; 

y  (ob-iin'aej,  oh- 
>r  quality  ot  being 
-,,  --  __pr«B]on,  repreaen- 
L ;  that  qoall^  In  wordl  or 
■eHDU  what  u  olfenalTe  to 
^ot  mind;  ribaldry;  lewd- 


ObBOMlOiUt  {ob^in'oi),  a.     Ob*caDe;tm- 

pui«.     'OAeciADuIn  recital,  and  hurtful  In 
example.'    Sir  J.  Haritalon. 

OiMoenonaiiMHi  (ob-rin'ui-nMX  n.    Ob- 

BceniCy.     'Bibaldry  or  ebusnouneMt.'    Sir 
J-  Harinffton. 
Ohacniut  (ol)-akfl'rant).  n.     One  who  ob- 

knowledgc,  or  who  laboun  to  prevent  en- 
lightenment. Inquiry,  or  reform ;  an  obacu^ 


il-lim),  n.  The 
■nlam  or  principle)  of  an  obscurant 

OMCnruitlst  (ob-tkCrant-lit),  n.  Same  aa 
OhteuRtnt.     Sorik  Brit.  Bit. 

ObMnntlon  (ob-tko-ri'ataon),  n.  (L.  utam- 
nUu,tromafr<ciini,todarken,  SeeOasflUKi.] 

The  act  of  obacurin ..----.—  -  — - 

Hale  ot  being  darkeni 


r  darkening: 


obMcuratim  ot  the  1 


mini 


ecllpae. 


ObMOn  (ob-skOr^  a.  iFr.  okieur,  from  L. 
(tecum*— prelti  at,  and  root  aoen  In  icu- 
tiim,  a  ahield,  and  in  Skr.  nht,  lo  coTcr.] 
1,  Impertoctly  illDDilnated;  deprived  of 
light :  gloomy ;  murky. 

S.  Living  In  darkneaa.    IKare.] 

S.  Not  eaally  underatood ;  not  obvionalT  In- 
telligible; abatnua;  indiitltict;  aa,  the  mtan- 


wh,  wUg;    ih,  ante.— See  KIT. 
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OB8XBVATOBY 


4.  IToi  amdi  kaowii  or  obterred:  retirad: 
femoCe  frofs  obmmtion;  mm,  ao  ob$eure  re- 
treat 'The  o6ieiir»  eomen  of  the  earth.' 
Sir  J,  Dmwitg.  — &  Not  noted;  anknown;  on- 
noticed;  hnmble;  mean;  ae,  he  it  quite  an 
otenw  indfridnaL 

The  •okUcmnarmar 
To  see  Cbdr  warfSu  eagles  aiew  their  bonoan 
la  »*ttmrt  •owns.  Jto«.  ^  /7. 


&  Not  dear,  foil,  or  dlitinct;  imperfect;  as, 
an  ob§emr9  Tiew  of  remote  objecte.— 8th. 
Dark,  dim,  darkiome,  abetnue,  intricate, 
diSenlt.  mjiteilova,  retired,  unnoticed,  un- 
kmawn,  nnmble,  mean,  indistinct,  imperfect. 


Otacan  (ob«sk(b<X  «.t  L  To  darken;  to 
BMke  dan;  to  deprive  of  Ugfat;  to  cloud;  to 
make  dim;  to  eclipse;  as,  clouds  cUeure 
the  sky.  'Qimthia  tor  shame  otneures  her 
sOTer  sUne.^  AoJc— 2.  To  make  less  in- 
telligible, legiUe,  or  visible. 

.  There  Is  scarce  anj  dutf  which  has  been  so  td- 
jcafrarf  bjr  the  writinKS  of  the  learned  as  this. 

&  To  make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illus- 
trious; to  degrsde :  to  make  mean ;  to  tar- 
nish. 'Obteitred,  deprived  of  honour  and 
inheritance.'  Smak,  'And  see'st  not  sin 
o6eeur«sthj  godlike  frame?'    Dryden. 

Yon  have  subom'd  this  man 
Of  pwpose  to  «Ara<rv  my  noble  birth.    SMaJk. 

4  To  keep  in  the  dark;  to  hide ;  to  prevent 
from  being  known;  to  disguise. 

O  might  I  here 
In  soUfttde  Ire  savage,  in  some  glade 

I  mnst  be  plain  then.  come.  I  know  you  are  Maria: 
this  thin  veil  cannot  o^satrt  yoo.         Btau.  &'  FL 

OlMKon  (ob-skOr^  v.i  To  hide;  to  conceal 
<me'sselt 

Howl  there's  bad  news: 
I  most  ths€urt  and  hear  it.  Btau.  6*  FL 

Obieare  (ob-sk&rO.  n.  Obscurity.  'The 
dark  and  palpable  obK^urt*    MUton. 

ObMUrely  (ob-skOrliX  adv.  In  an  obscure 
mannerr(a)darldy;  dimly;  not  clearly;  im- 
perfectly ;  as,  ob$eurely  visible. 

The  Bghtning's  light  is  lost;  it  shines  not  clear. 
Bat  shoots  •Stcurtly  through  n^ht's  stormy  air. 

Muy, 

(ft)  In  a  hidden  manner;  in  a  state  not  to  be 
noticed ;  privately;  in  retirement;  not  con- 
qrtcuously. 

There  live  retired. 
Content  thyself  to  be  abscurtly  good.    AddU9H. 

<e)  Not  clearly;  not  plainly  to  the  mind; 
daikly;  indirectly. 

The  woman's  seed  obteurdy  then  foretold. 
Now  ampler  known,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord. 

Mitttn. 

Obtenraiieilt  (ob-skfir'mentX  n.  The  state 
of  being  obscured:  the  act  of  obscuring; 
darkness;  obscuration. 

ObtonreiieM  (ob-skflr'nesX  n.  Same  as 
Qb^murity. 

OlMeiirer  (ob-sktt'rArX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  obscures.  'Such  a  waster  and  ofr- 
ieurer  of  such  loveliness.'    hard. 

OtMOnrttf  (ob-sklTri-tiX  m.    [L.  cb$euritaM, 
from  ofteetsrue,  dariL    Bee  Obscitbb.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  obscure :  (a)  dark- 
ness; want  of  light;  dltnness, 
We  wait  for  Hght.  but  behold  #«Kwr^.    Is.Ux.9. 

Q>)  Darimess  of  meaning;  unintelligibleness. 
^  Many  causes  of  obteurUy  did  readily  occur 
tome.'  LoelM.  (e)  An  obscure  place,  state, 
or  condition;  espedally,  a  state  of  being  un- 
known to  fame. 

You  are  not  for  0*saiH^  design'd. 

But  like  the  sun  must  cheer  all  human  khid. 

Drydfm. 

—Darkneu,  Obieurity,  Dinuuu.  See  under 

Darkniss. 
Ot)MOrate  (ob'sd-krftt),  v.t    [L  cbteero^  to 

entreat— prefix  06,  and  taeer.  sacred.]    To 

beseech ;  to  entreat;  to  supplicate;  to  pray 

earnestly.    Coekwam. 
Ot)MOratlon  (ob-s6-kr&'shonX  n.    \.  The  act 

of  obseorating;  entreaty;  supplication. 

Let  US  fly  to  God  at  all  times  with  humble  •bstero' 
Hmt  and  hearty  requests.  B^om. 

S.  In  rhet  a  figure  in  which  the  orator  im- 
plores the  assistance  of  God  or  man. 

ODltQiatory  (ob^-kri'to-riX  a.  Suppli- 
catory; ezpTNsingentreatv.  'That  gracious 
and  o^§eenUfry  charge  of  the  blessed  apostle 
of  the  GentUea'    Bp.  HaU.    [Rare] 

0tM6quentf(ob'sd-kwentXa.  [L.  obmattem, 
ppr.  of  oftseouor.  to  follow.]  Obedient:  sub- 
missive. '  Pliant,  and  oftsegiienl  to  his  plea- 
sure.'   Foth^rby.    [Rara.] 

Otaequlenoe  (ob-selcwi-ensX  n.  Obsequi- 
ousness.   QiMri.  tUv. 

ObtequlOIIB  (ob-s61cwi-usX  a.  [From  L.  06- 
•09Uio«us,obaequious,  ftrom  abtequium^  com- 


pliance, from  obtequor,  to  follow— preiz  06, 
and  settlor,  to  follow.  In  last  two  senses 
from  obmquy,  ob$equieM.  which  have  the 
sameorigin.1  1.  Pronqitlj  obedient  or  sub- 
missive to  Uie  will  of  another;  compliant; 
yielding  to  the  desires  of  others ;  sealous ; 
offldons ;  devoted.  '  Let  me  be  ob§eqviotu 
in  thy  heart'  Shak.  [Now  obsolete  or  ob- 
solescent in  this  sense.]    * 


nn  servaais  weepmg, 
OtsefMi^tu  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither.  AdtU$m. 

Hence— 2.  ServUdy  ccmdescending;  com- 
pliant to  excess;  showing  a  mean  readi- 
ness to  fall  in  with  the  will  of  another; 
cringing;  fawning. 

The  vote  of  an  assembly,  which  we  cannot  recon- 
cile to  public  good,  has  been  conceived  in  a  private 
brain,  afterwards  supported  by  an  •bstfuimts  party. 

Swift. 

8.t  Funereal;  pertaining  to  funeral  rites. 

And  die  survivor  bound 
In  inal  obBgatioo  liar  soose  term 
To  do  •bttquioHS  sorrow.  Skak. 

4t  Absorbed  in  grief  prc^)er  to  a  funeraL 

My  sighing  breast  shall  be  my  fimeral  b^ 

And  so  0ts«auious  will  thy  father  be. 

Sad  for  the  loss  of  diee.  Shak. 

0lM6qiil(m8ly(ob-se'kwi-us-li).adv.  l.Inan 
obsequious  manner ;  with  resdy  obedience; 
with  prompt  compliance;  servilely;  crin- 
gingly. 

Thev  rise,  and  with  respectful  awe, 

At  the  woKrd  given,  obs^ut»Hsly  withdraw.  Dryden. 

2.t  In  a  mourning  manner;  with  reverence 
for  the  dead. 


While  I  awhile  •bs^uiousiy  lament 
Th'  untimely  Call  oTvlrtnotts  Lancaster. 


Skmk, 


OtMeonloilllien  (ob-s61nri-us-nesX  N.  The 
quality  of  being  obsequious :  (a)  rMdy  obe- 
dience; prompt  compliance  with  the  orders 
of  a  superior.  (6)  Servile  submission ;  mean 
or  excessive  compliance.  [Obsolete  or  obso- 
lescent in  this  sense.] 

They  apply  themselves  both  to  Ms  interest  and 
humour,  wnh  all  die  arts  of  flattery  and  pittqui^uS' 
Hts*.  South. 

Obseqny  (ob'sd-kwlX  n.  [From  rare  L.  06- 
tequuB,  obsequies,  used  instead  of  the  regu- 
lar ^xe^ur— prefix  o6,and  $equor,  to  follow.  ] 
A  funeral  rite,  ceremonv,  or  solemnity. 
'SIlentoAse^y  and  funeral  train.'  MUton. 
'  The  chief  mourner  at  his  obaequie*.'  Dry- 
den.   [Barely  used  in  the  singular.] 

Buried,  not  as  one  unknown. 
Nor  meanly,  but  with  gorgeous  o&stifuus. 
And  mass,  and  rolUog  miwc.  like  a  queen. 

TeMnys0H. 
Otaeqnyt  (ob'sfi-kwiX  n.    Obsequiousness. 

Tis  true  that  sway*d  by  strong  necessity 

I  am  enforc'd  to  eat  my  careful  bread 

With  too  much  oS*«f^y.  B.  Jtuem. 

OMeratef  (ob'sd-ritXv.t  [L.  ofrsero— prefix 
06,  snd  um^  a  bar.]  To  lock  uji.  CodceratA. 
ObMirabla  (ob-s6rv'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  observed  or  noticed ;  worthy  of  ob- 
servation or  of  particular  notice;  remark- 
able. 

I  took  a  just  account  of  everv  thstrvakU  drcum- 
stance  of  tM  earth,  stone,  metal,  or  other  matter. 

IVpodward. 

OheerrableiiMB  (ob-s6rv'a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  beiuff  observable. 

ObsmraMy  (ob-z6iya-bliX  ode.  In  an  ob- 
servable manner;  remarkably. 

Obeervmnoe  (ob-x*rv'ansX  n.  [Fr.  ofcscr- 
MtiM,  L  oftservanfio.  See  Obsxrvb.]  L  The 
act  of  observing  or  keeping ;  the  act  of  ad- 
hering to  in  practice;  performance;  as,  the 
iJbmrM'nM  <a  rules,  ntes,  ceremonies,  or 
laws. 

Itbacoston 
More  hoooorad  la  the  breach  Uian  the  oAsanatiee. 

Love  rigid  honestv. 
And  strict  gtstrvoMct  m  impartial  laws. 

X0iStPtHtH0H. 

2.  A  rite  or  ceremony;  an  act  performed  in 
token  of  respect,  worship,  and  the  like. 

Some  represent  to  themseltes  the  whole  of  reBgioo 
as  consisting  in  a  few  easy  •bttfinuuies.    Rtgtrt. 

He  compassed  her  with  sweet  oitervattcts 
And  worship,  never  leaving  her.      TiHt^ystn. 

8.  A  thing  to  be  observed. 

There  are  other  strict  «lMrvaMcer; 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman.  Shak. 

4.t  Observation;  attention. 

Take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with 
good  «*<«rtwM<ir.  Shak. 

b.  Obedient  regard  or  attention ;  attentive- 
ness ;  respectful  or  servile  attention  (to  a 
person):  homsge.  '  All  adoration,  duty*  and 
o6#eroofiM.'    shak.    [Now  rare.] 

Having  had  such  experience  of  hb  ikteHty  and  9^ 
Mertmmc*  abroad,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  hon- 
our to  support  him.  IVptUit. 

ObMmndQin  (ob-z«r^van'dumX  n.  pL  Ob- 


la  (ob-ito-vaardaX  [L.]  Athhigto 
be  observed. 

Olmii  mil  full  iJii  I'snl)  i  L  Characterised 
by  obaervaaon ;  having  good  powers  of  ob- 
servation ;  taking  notice ;  attentively  view- 
ing or  nottdng ;  as,  an obsersotil  traveler; 
a  man  of  edeersaiU  habits. 


itocUme  lim—if  stwy'd, 
I  noted,  and  tfieir  states  sarvey*a. 

2.  Attentive  to  duties  or  commands;  obe- 
dient ;  adhering  to  in  i»actice :  with  qf;  as, 
he  is  very  oAserfonf  (/ the  rules  of  his  order. 
'Strict  and  most  observant  watdt'  Shak. 
Z.  Carefully  attentive;  showing  attention 
to;  submissive;  obsequious:  wiu  ^before 
a  person.    [Now  rare.] 

We  are  told  how«A«crMtir  Alesander  was  sThis 
■aitf  r  Aristotle.  Sir  K.  Digty. 

How  could  the  most  base  men  attain  to  honour  but 
by  snch  an  aiwrmmr  slavish  course  t        RaUigh. 

Sm.  Mindful,  regardful,  obedient,  snbmis- 
siva, 

ObgMfant  (ob-ctev'antX  n.  Lt  A  davish 
or  obsequious  attendant. 

These  kind  of  slaves  I  know,  which  In  this  ahhiness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  compter  enos 
Than  twenty  silly  docking  «ft«irr«eiift^ 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shak. 

2.  f  A  diligent  observer.  Hwikar.—Z.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  branch  <rf  the  Franciscan  order  of 
friars,  otherwise  called  JZecotlets,  who  inter- 
pret and  observe  the  rules  with  extreme 
rigour. 

OtMorvantiBt  (ob-stev'ant-iitX  n.  Same  as 
OfteeriNint,  Sw 

OtMorvantly  (ob-s«rv'ant-liX  Mfv.  In  an 
observant  manner;  attentively.    Wrigid. 

ObMnrmtioii  (ob-sto-vi'shonX  n.  (L.  ofr- 
mrpaJtJio.  SeeOBSSRYB.]  L  The  act.  power, 
or  habit  of  observing  or  taking  nonce ;  the 
act  of  seeing  or  of  fixing  the  mind  on  any- 
thing; as,  a  q>ot  on  the  sun's  disc  did  not 
fall  under  his  observation:  the  distinction 
made  by  the  orator  esc^>ea  his  oteerwitum; 
a  man  of  great  observotum.  Specifically— 
S.  In  tdenee,  the  act  of  taking  notice  for  a 
scientific  or  practical  purpose  ol  particular 
phen<nnena  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of 
nature;  also,  the  information  gained  by  such 
an  act;  as,  to  tabulate  obmrvationg.  Obter- 
vation  is  distinguished  from  es^perunenl,  in 
which  the  observer  or  ex];>erimenter  deter- 
mines for  himself  the  conditions  under 
which  that  which  he  wishes  to  observe  takes 
place.  Thus  we  speak  of  obmrvationt  fai 
astronomy,  meteorolo^,  physiolonr,  dc; 
ohmrvatUmi  on  the  satuUtes  of  Jupiter,  on 
the  directi(«  and  velocity  of  the  winds,  on 
the  stages  of  a  disease;  but  expertmenis  in 
chemiwuy,  natural  philosophy,  with  mer- 
cury, electrified  bodies,  &c— 8.  Knowledge 
or  ideas  gained  by  observing;  experience. 

In  his  brain 
.  .  .  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  pdservoHcH.  Skak. 

In  matters  of  human  prudence  we  shall  And  the 
greatest  advantage  by  making  wise  0is*rvatic$u  on 
our  conduct.  H^atU. 

4  A  remain  based  or  professing  to  be  based 
on  what  has  been  obasrved;  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed. 'That's a  foolish  oftserva(ion.'5kaJr. 

To  9hstro€Mon  which  ourselves  we  make 

We  grow  more  partial  for  the  observer's  sake.  Pft. 

h.  Observance ;  adherence  to  in  practice ; 
performance  of  what  is  prescribed.  'The 
o6#«r«atum  of  the  Sabbath.'  Jfoeatilay. 
[Now  rare.]— ITorHn^^  an  oftsereofion,  the 
process  of  determining  the  latitude  or  longi- 
tude by  calculation,  fh>m  an  observation 
taken  with  an  instrument  of  the  altitude  or 
relative  position  of  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodiea— Stn.  Observance,  notice,  attention, 
remark,  comment,  note,  animadversion. 

Olwei  f  atlonal  (ob-xto^vft'shon-alX  a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  relating  to  observations. 

OheeiTatLye  (ob-z6rv'a-tivX  a.  Observing; 
watchful;  attentive.  IfortkBritlUv.  [Bare.] 

ObMnratort  (ob-a6r-vftf6rX  n.  [Fr.  obser- 
vaCeur.l  L  One  that  observes  or  takes  notice. 
'The  oMersotor  of  the  bills  of  mortality.' 
Sir  M.  Hole.— 2.  A  remarker. 

She  mav  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  jrou  say; 
Good  ptMrvattr,  not  so  Cast  away.        Dryam. 

ObMrratory  (ob-s6rv'a-to-riX  n.  [Fr.  ob- 
•ereototre.]  L  A  place  or  buOding  set  apart 
for,  and  fitted  with  instruments  for  making 
observations  of  natural  phenomena;  as,  a 
magnetic  ormeteorological  obsermtory;  but 
more  especially  one  constructed  for  astro- 
nomical observations,  from  which  there  is  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  heavens,  and  in 
which  the  instruments  are  free  from  agita- 
tion and  other  disturbances.— 2.  A  place  of 
observation  at  such  an  altitude  as  to  afford 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  fiU;       mA,  met,  h«r,       irine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mttve;       tfibe,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abtme;     y.  Sc  ley. 
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ObMrri)  iSntar\w.  t  pnt  ft  pp.  oftwnwd,- 
ppr.  tbttrving.  II.  etttrvo—A,  b«lon.  In 
Iraat,udHm,MkMporbold.  Tbelltenl 
MDM  1)  to  hold  In  Tlair,  or  to  kMii  tlw  «yM 
on.)  1.  To  look  taiwHb  attention:  to  Kgard 
>tt«oU>«l]r  wttb  tha  Ttewof  dltcorarlnt  Miy- 
tiling;  to  mt4^;  u,  Uk  katniDon»T  ebterva 
Uu  buvaiu,  sullor  UiB  •k7i  tootegm  oiM'i 


to  dlKOTor;  1^  roB  eg 


i.Tn  Bttor  or  gtpw,  m  — ,-_ 

or  untlment;  to  nmuk;  to  DMntloo;  to 
DOtlM  otlD  vr'- 


idrwlth:  to  oboj;  ^ 

md  ragnlatjoni  of  a  locktT. 

At  To  tiHt  witli  iHpiietlDl  (Itratloni  to 
itudf  Uia  wfitm  ol;  to  humonr. 


who  partonni  or 
'DlUgsnt  abtntrt  ol  old  eaabiiBA.' Spttuir. 


To  haUte:  to 
■Ot«Mwrwtth 

~ -n  (ob«'iht 


OTtj^yd 


ObMTTlBglJ  (ob^atoT'lDf-U},  BdB.  Id  u 
*tl*BtlTa  maimar;  tttentliilri  canfullri 

ObMMI  (ob4^  v-t.  (L.  cbtidic,  abwMiu. 
W  bMlaso— et.  u  (root,  uid  Md».  to  111.] 
.._  ^._j ..  ..__..     .J  jonipMi  tbont. 

«  gioTjT.'   iSif  r. 

.- ™x  ».     [L.  oiMwfc,  « 

blocluds.    Sua  Otama.'i    Tba  act  ot  bMli(- 

lDi:  tbeitoleofr '  _v_.-_.^ 

Ire  in  erfl  iplrit 


.     .  Idtu)  br  Pllnr  tftw 

■  [wnon  nuned  OMdim.  wbo,  ucordlns  to 
hfin,  dlMonrsd  It  Id  BUkh^]  VIBwtu 
Ian,  or  ralcudo  a*m,  >  jWr  mlD«nl 
which  ma;  b«  altb«  Impnn  ortboolHa 
or  m  Ian  which  bu  iMeonw  |1«mj  br  npld 
oaollng;  gsnenllT  plaotd  among  the  M- 
■pan  FRchitinia,  wUch  bM  Uu  laibB  ot 
t^toh  nthor  than  iAtat.  and  pcaditoDa, 
which  hia  a  [xartj  lutn  and  aamatlnm 


Iron,  and  Usm  or  potub  or  loda  according 
lotbeipadMottabipwlDialved.  InMulco 
— •>  •< —  cuUIng  wsapoDi  and  riogi  wera 

1  (ob-ildl-on-al),  a.    [L  obtidian- 
-^■-"-    -  degg.    8m  Obsksb.] 


■U>.  from  thtUia,  t 


— ^ -. )n[.n.    IL  0*. 

and  (t^tiM,aNaL]  Uu  act  ol  asallnc  np. 

OMmmtefotKrig'DitX  *.t  fL.  ott^M— ot, 
andi^na,  to  awl,  from  riffnun,  ■  ■Ml,  a 
rign.)  To  iaal  npi  to  latUr. 


aeating;  cotUln&aUon.     '  By  wi 
(un  cJthat  CDwnant.'     WkiOi. 
ObalCIWtOIT  (obilg'iia-to-Ti),  o.  SatlMngi 
CODUmliu  by  iflallng.     'Obiignaioryu^DM.' 

ObMlMa*  <pb-a(^l«A  ■■<.   To  bwaos  obao- 
liaeant     FitudKard  BaU. 
OfaMbMaaoa  (ol>«»-lei'auX  n.    TbetUta 


ed :  neglectad;  oD(  of  faihloa; 
AH,  an  mfwf*  word;  an  oAkI^U  cutom; 
an  stHbtt  law.  ■  That  altent  and  moat  ot- 
toltU  Smith  SQuar*,'    Ditnuti. 

luUUtUr.  jAnjtM. 

S.  lahioL  InpcrtvctlrdflTelDpad;  abartlre; 
mdlmentarr:  aa,  an  otnltfi  caIn;  an  ab- 
Mbtc  bone,  — ^ncWaC,  Old,  AnOqua,  Antt- 
oiukd,  OtBktt.  Bee  AnaoKT. 
(R)MltainMg(oVaa-Wt-n<i).n.  LThsitate 
ol  beina  obioleto  or  ont  ot  nie :  a  ilate  ol 
denetuda.— E.  In  bieL  the  Mate  of  being 
abotttva,  or  u  trnpartactli'  dereloped  aa 
nnt  to  ha  dlittnctb  dlacnnlble. 


— sb.agalttat.and>(«,toitand.]  Ihat which 
oppoeea:  aojthlng  that  itanda  In  the  way 
and  hindn  tmgnai:  Usdafancai  obatrno- 
tlon,  altbar  a  a  phTrical  or  moral  tmM; 


OlMtMla(ob'ilak-I).  a.  ObaUnala:  li 
■i  aa  ignorant  blunder. 


lbrt«tzlcv  (ob-ilotM-il).  n. 
lUtria.  Ounglitm.  [Ban 
3b*tlnMr(ab'>tl-iia^)tn-    [L  < 

from  situ,  to  Btand  aoalnil,  to  0[. ... 

agalnit,  and  tu,  to  aland.]  The  itate  oi 
qnalltr  of  being  obatlnate;  <a)  a  Sxedneat  In 
opinion  or  tnoTatlon  that  cannot  be  abakeo 
at  all,  or  not  withont  great  diahnil^i  Bnn 
and  (oiaallj  but  not  necoMiUr)  imreaiDn- 
able  adhennce  to  an  opinion,  puipoaeL  or 
ayitem ;  a  Biedoea  Ih^  will  not  yield  to 
pennailon,  argomenta,  or  other  nieaoii 
Mubbomneia  ;  pettlnadtT  ;  panlatenoy  : 
when  naed  ol  a  laudable  peTaUteuoy,  It  la 
naually  Intended  to  deijgnale  a  high  degree 
ot  perwCencj, 


r  ot  reilrtliig  rentedlei  or  pat 
wi  (he  qnalltT  of  b^  <Utt- 
I  tr  allamta;  aa,  tb»awftaa<|i 


n>)Theqi 
Uatirenu 

at  a  dlaeaaeorara — Slg.  rimami,  rceolnt*- 
ncaa,  tnllexiblllty,  peiililencji,  partlnadtjr, 
•tnbbonmeH,  perrenNieM,  coauunaej. 
nfaatllUto  (ol?atl-nU).  a.    [L.  oMinaML 
ip.  of  tbttSne.  otiHTHitvni,  to  aet  ona'andnd 


S.  Not  yielding  or  not  t/uOf  anbdned  or  ra- 
moTedi  a^  an  oMfaatt  terer ;  oMinat) 
obatrnetloaa^  aMiiuMcoagh.— OtMteola, 
Stubborn.  'Both  ohaODacy  and  atnbboni- 
neaa  Imp!;  an  e»Liialve  and  *lclatia  petaa- 
verance  In  puiolng  our  own  Jadgntait  In 
oppoalUon  to  that  ot  athen;  but  to  be  oAatf- 
noU  Impllei  the  doing  what  we  ouraelTM 
chooae.  To  be  itubbom  denotei.  ratfaer. 
not  to  do  what  otben  adrlae  oi 
obtUnaU  man  will  p 
purpoae.  In  i    '^ 


Idea:  idibbsniiUHmerelyaiwgatlon.'  Bir 
J.  JtiutfntMA.— STN.  iDlTeilble,  Imraonble. 
flim,  naolute,  pertlncdon^  headatnng, 
■tDbbom,  nnjdeldtng,  opinlDnatod,  refnc- 
torj,  perrerae,  eontamaoBa, 
ObgUutalr<oI^*tl-nU.ll),  ado.  tnanol-" 


ill,  andotaUnotiivjDiL'    ^ddlnn. 

™~" — * m  (ob'iU-nai-neai  n 

;  obatlnate;  obatlnacy. 
nd  InOciible  obi 


>f  pDipoaenot 
int  lumcnni: 
'  Infleiibia  to 


3D},  n.    p.tb- 

),  ■«.      [t    0*. 
1.  The  act  <4 


itnpinu,  from  nbatrtpo,  to : 
and^MnijM,  to  make  a  nolai 

(nmultnoui  nolle;  clamor.  ...     

ntdiy:  load.     'The  vbttrtptntu  trump  ol 


ObatnlWTOIUlT  (Ob- 
an obatrapeioiia  man 


cloak;     g.po;     },JOb:      fi,  Pt.  ton; 


OlN«nirt(ob-iMrt^>v.t.    [L  oL 

$tTualum—ab,  Bgabut,  and  (tnw,  topile  up.) 
1.  To  block  Dp;  to  (top  up  or  cum,  aa  a  way 
or  paeaage;  to  UU  wtUi  oMaolea  or  impedl- 
moita  that  prennt  paaalna;  aa,  to  oMmol 
a  toad,  highway,  w  &annd:  to  ibatnut  tba 

w.wig;   wfa,  wUgi   ilw  ainn.-aee  KXI. 
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canals  or  fine  vassels  of  the  body.  '  Obttruot 
the  mouth  of  helL'  Milton.— 2.  To  hinder 
from  passing;  to  stop;  to  impede;  to  keep 
\Mck ;  as,  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
obstructs  the  entrance  of  ships ;  clouds  o&- 
struct  the  light  of  the  sun. 

From  hence  no  cload,  or,  to  obstruct  his  s^ht. 
Star  interposed,  however  small,  he  sees.    MUton. 

8.  To  retard ;  to  interrupt ;  to  render  slow ; 
as,  progress  is  often  lAt^rwiUd  by  difficult 
ties,  thoiuh  not  entirely  stopped.— Stn.  To 
bar,  barricade,  stop,  arrest  check,  inter- 
rupt, dog,  choke,  impede,  retard,  embarrass, 
oppose. 

ODBtraoter  (ob-strukt^toX  n.  One  that  ob- 
structs or  hinders.    IFAtttodfc. 

Obstruction  (ob-struk'shonX  n.  [L.  o6«tnio- 
Ho.  See  Obstruct.]  l.  The  act  of  obstruct- 
ing; as,  the  (ibstructUnx  of  a  road  by  felled 
trees.— 2.  Obstacle;  impediment;  anything 
that  stops  or  closes  a  way.  passage,  or  chan- 
nel; as,  ban  of  sand  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
are  often  (JbstructioiM  to  navigation.  —8.  That 
which  impedes  progress;  check;  hinderanoe; 
as,  disunion  and  party  spirit  are  often  ofr- 
struci\on%  to  public  prosperify.  '  A  popular 
assembly  free  from  obstrvMtxona*  Sw\ft— 
4  The  state  of  having  the  vital  functions 
obstructed  or  stopped  from  their  natural 
courses ;  death.  '  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction 
and  to  rot'  Shak.  [Rare.]— Syn.  Obstacle, 
bar,  barrier,  impediment,  clog,  check,  hin- 
derance,  embarrassment 

Obstractionlst  (ob-struk'shon-ist),  n.  One 
who  hinders  or  interrupts  progress  or  the 
transaction  of  business;  an  obstructive. 

ObstmctlTe  (ob-struk'tivX  a.  Obstructing 
or  tending  to  obstruct;  presenting  obstacles; 
hindering;  causing  impediment;  as,  mea- 
sures obstructive  of  Justice. 

ObStmctlTe  (ob-struk'tivX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  obstructs ;  more  especially  one 
who  opposes  progress  or  reform ;  one  who 
hinders  the  transaction  of  business. 

Obstructiydly  (ob-struk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
obstructive  manner;  by  way  of  obstruction. 

ObBtruent  (ol/strn-entX  a.  [L.  obstruens, 
ppr.  of  obstruo,  to  block  up.  See  Obstruct.  ] 
Blocking  up;  hindering.    Johnson. 

Obltment  (  ob'stm-ent ),  n.  Anvthing  that 
obstructs;  especially,  anything  that  blocks 
up  the  natural  passages  of  the  bodv. 

Otwtnpeflictiont  (ob-st&'pe-fak''shonX  n. 
r  L.  oMtup^aoo— prefix  ob,  and  stupe/aeio. 
See  Stupkpt.]  Same  as  Stup^action. 
Bailey. 

OlMtapellMtly0t(ob-stQ'pe-fak-tivXa.  [See 
above.  ]    Same  as  Stup^active, 

Obstnpefyt  (ob-st&'pe-n).  v.t    To  stupefv. 

Obtain  (ob-tannL  v.t  [L.  obtineo,  to  obtain, 
acquire,  prevail,  maintain— prefix  ob,  and 
teneo,  to  hold.]  1.  To  gain  ponession  of;  to 
gain;  to  mx>cure;  to  receive;  to  get;  to  ao- 

gnire.    'Thkt  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining 
er.'   Shak, 

It  may  be  that  I  may  «Mar^  children  by  her. 

Gen.  xvL  s. 
Some  pray  for  riches ;  riches  they  o&tctm.    Drydtn. 

We  acquire  by  our  own  efforts ;  we  obtain  by  the 
efforts  of  others  as  well  as  ourselves;  we  gain  or  win 
by  striving;  we  earn  by  labour.  Crabb. 

2.t  To  maintain  possession  of;  to  keep;  to 
hold. 

His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  sire. 

He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  heaven.  Milton. 

^AWxin,  Obtain^  Froewre.  See  under  At- 
tain. 

Obtain  (ob-tftnO.  v.i  l.  To  be  received  in 
customary  or  common  use ;  to  continue  in 
use ;  to  be  established  in  practice ;  to  hold 
good;  to  subsist;  as,  the  custom  still  obtains 
among  these  people. 

The  Theodosian  code,  several  hundred  years  after 
Justinian's  time,  obtained  In  the  western  parts  of  the 
empire.  Baker. 

2.  To  prevail:  to  succeed.    [Rare.] 

There  is  due  from  the  Judge  to  the  advocate,  some 
commendation  where  causes  are  foir  pleaded ;  espe- 
cially towards  the  side  which  obtaineth  not.    Bacon. 

ObtalnikUle  (ob-t&n'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
bdng  obtained,  procnreo,  or  gained ;  pro- 
curable ;  aa.  a  aye  dbtainable  from  a  plant. 

Obtainer  (ob-tin'toX  n.  One  who  obtains. 
Johnson. 

Obtalnment  (ob-t&nteentx  tk  The  act  of 
obtaining;  attainment. 

Placing  a  large  proportion  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  within  our  reach,  and  rendering  the 
obtainment  of  knowledge  comparatively  easy  amoi^; 
the  great  mass  of  the  sons  of  toiL  Gladstone. 

Obteoted  (ob-tekt'ed).  a.  [L.  obteetus,  from 
prefix  oh,  and  tego,  tectus,  to  cover.]  Cov- 
ered: protected:  especially,  in  tooL  covered 
with  a  hard  shelly  case. 


Obtecto-venose  (ob-tek'td-vd-ndsX  a.  In 
bot.  a  term  appliea  to  a  leaf  whose  principal 
and  longitudinal  veins  are  held  together  by 
simple  cross-veins. 

Obtemper  (ob-tem'p«rX  v.t.  [See  below.] 
In  Scow  iat0,  to  obey  or  comply  with  a  judg- 
ment of  court;  to  implement 

Obtemperatet  (ob-tem'p6r-atX  v.t  [L  o&- 
temperOf  to  obev.]  To  obey;  to  yield  obe- 
dience to.    Bailey. 

Obtendt  (ob-tenaX  v.t  [L.  obtendo—ob, 
against,  and  tendo,  to  stretch;  lit  to  stretch 
against  or  before.]  1.  To  oppose ;  to  hold 
out  in  opposition.  Dryden.—2.  To  pretend ; 
to  offer  as  the  reason  of  anything. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 

Obtending  Heaven  for  whate'er  ills  befal.    Drydat. 

Obtenebration  (ob-ten'd-br&"shonX  n. 
[From  L.  oibtenebro,  to  make  dark— prefix 
o&,  and  tenebrce,  darkness.]  A  darkening; 
act  of  darkening ;  darkness.    [Rare.] 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  b  an  obtenebra' 
tion  Joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round. 

Bacon. 

Obtensiont  (ob-ten'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
obtending.    Johnson. 

Obteat  (oD-tesfX  v.t  [L.  obtestor— prefix  ob, 
and  testor,  to  witness.]  1.  To  call  upon 
earnestly;  to  entreat:  to  conjure.  Bp.Bumet 
2.  To  beg  for;  to  supplicate.  *  Obtest  his 
clemency.'    Dryden. 

ObteBtt(ob-testO.  vi    To  protest    [Rare.] 

We  must  not  bid  them  good  speed,  but  obtest 
against  them.  tfaterhottse. 

Obtestation  (ob-tes-ta'shonX  n.  i.  The  act 
of  obtesting  or  entreating;  supplication;  en- 
treaty. 'Our  humblest  betitions  and  ob- 
testations.' JfiUofk— 2.  t  The  act  of  protest- 
ing. 

ObtreotatLont  (ob-trek-ta'shonX  n.  [L.  o6- 
treetatio,  from  obtreeto,  to  detract  from— 
o6,  against,  and  tracto,  intena  of  traho,  to 
dntw.]  Slander; detraction;  calumny.  'Ob- 
loquy or  obtrectation.*    Barrow. 

Obtrltiont  (ob-tri'shonX  n.  [L.  obtritio,  from 
obtero,  to  bruise.]  A  breaking  or  bruising; 
a  wearing  away  by  friction.    Maunder. 

Obtrude  (ob-trOdl  v.t  pret  &  pp.  obtruded; 
ppr.  obtruding.  [L.  o6fn(cro— prefix  o6,  and 
trudo,  to  thrust  ]  1.  To  thrust  prominently 
forward;  to  force  into  anv  place  or  state 
unduly  or  without  solicitation:  often  Idth 
reflexive  pronouns;  as,  to  obtrude  one's  self 
upon  a  person's  notice. 

The  objects  of  oar  senses  oHrude  their  particular 
Ideas  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no.  Locke. 

The  spectral  form  of  an  awful  fate  dominating  all 
thii^fs  human  and  divine  might  lurk  in  the  back* 
ground,  but  it  did  not  obtrudevai^.      Dr.  Caird. 

2.  To  offer  with  unreasonable  importunity; 
to  urge  upon  against  the  will 

Why  shouMst  thou  dien  obtmde  this  dil^ence 

la  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  fiikl)    Milton. 

Obtmde  (ob-trOdO,  v.i.  To  enter  when  not 
Invited ;  to  come  prominently  into  notice, 
especially  in  an  unwelcome  manner. 

Obtmder(ob-trOd'6rXyk  One  who  obtrudes. 
BoyU. 

Ob1arunoatet(ob-trung1citX  v.t  [L.  tibtmnco 
-prefix  ob,  and  trunco,  to  cut  off.  ]  To  de- 
prive of  a  limb;  to  lop.   Coekeram. 

Obtninoationt  (ob-trung-ka'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  lopping  or  cutting  off.    Coekeram. 

Obtmaion  (ob-trO'zhoiOf  n-  [L-  obtrusio. 
See  Obtrude.]  The  act  of  obtruding;  a 
thrusUnguponothersbyforceorunsolioted; 
as,  the  obtrusion  of  crude  opinions  on  the 
world.  'Savage  rudeness  and  importunate 
obtnuiont.*    £ik6n  BasUiki. 

Obtmaionlat  (ob-trt/shon-lstX  n.  One  who 
obtrudes;  a  person  of  obtrusive  manners; 
one  who  favours  obtrusion.    Gent  Mag. 

Obtmaiye  (pb-trO'sivX  a.  IMsposed  to  ob- 
trude anytlung  upon  others;  inclined  to  in- 
trude or  thrust  one's  self  among  others,  or 
to  enter  uninvited;  forward;  intrusive. 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd  and  not  unsought  be  won. 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired.      Milton. 

Obtmaively  (ob-trt/siv-liX  adv.  in  an  ob- 
trusive manner;  by  way  of  obtrusion  or 
thrusting  upon  others,  or  entering  unsoli- 
cited; as,  to  put  forward  opinions  obtru- 
sively. 

ObtrnaiTeneaaCob-trd'siv-nesXnw  Thestate 
or  quality  of  being  obtrusive. 

Obtnndt(ob-tundO,vt  [L.  oMtmdo— prefix 
o6,  and  tuntio,  to  beat  ]  1.  To  dull;  to  blunt ; 
to  quell ;  to  deaden ;  to  reduce  pungency, 
or  violent  action  of  anything. 

Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  choleric 
bodies,  because  be  esteems  the  blood  a  bridle  of  gsO, 
obtundiHg  its  acrimony  and  fierceness.      Harvey. 


2.  To  deafen  with  noise. 

They  (John-a-Nokes  and  John-a^Stiles)  were  the 
greatest  wranglers  that  ever  Dved,  and  have  filled  all 
our  law-lxH^  with  the  obtunding  story  of  dieir  suits 
and  trials.  Milton. 

Obtundent  (ob-tun'dentXn.  A  mucilaginous, 
oily,  or  bland  medicine  employed  to  sheathe 
parts  from  initatJon,  and  to  blunt  that  of 
certain  morbid  secretions.  Nearly  the  same 
aa  Demtileent 

Obtnrationt  (ob-tfi-r&'shonX  n.  [From  L. 
tMurOt  t^turatwm,  to  stop  up.]  The  act  of 
closing  or  stopping  up.    X^tgrave. 

Obturator  (ob'tu-ra£-«rX  n.  [See  above.] 
L  Iliatwhicn  closes  or  stops  up  an  entrance, 
cavity,  or  the  like:  chiefly  or  exclusively  an 
anatomical  term;  as,  obturatm  mti«aM, 
two  muscles  of  the  gluteal  region.— ObCum- 
tor  extemus,  a  muscle  arising  flrom  the  o6- 
turator  foramen,  dkc.,  and  inserted  into  tiie 
root  of  the  trochanter  major.— ^frhmstor 
tntemiM,  arising  and  inserted  as  the  ex- 
iemus.  This  and  the  preceding  muscle 
move  the  thigh  backwards,  and  rou  it  upon 
its  axis.— 06<unitor/oram«9i>  another  name 
of  the  thyroid  foramen,  a  laive  oval  interval 
between  the  ischium  and  the  pubea— 0ft- 
turtUor  nerve,  a  nerve  formed  by  a  branch 
flrom  the  third,  and  another  from  the  fourth 
lumbar  nerve,  and  distributed  to  the  o6ft^ 
rator  extemus  and  adductor  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  <l^c.— 2.  In  surg.  a  screw -shaped, 
pointed  instrument  used  in  cases  of  litho- 
tomy. 

Obtnaangular  (ob-tus-ang'gQ-ltoX  a.  [Ob- 
tuse and  ar^tUar.]  Having  angles  that  are 
obtuse,  or  larger  than  right  angles. 
Obtuae  (ob-ttii^,  a.  [L.  obtusus,  fkx)m  ob- 
tundo,  obtutum,  to  strike,  to  beat,  to  blunt 
—prefix  ob,  and  tundo,  tudi  (Skr.  tud),  to 
strike,  to  beat,  whence  contusion]  1.  Not 
pointed  or  acute;  blunt:  applied  to  an  angle, 
it  denotes  one  that  is  Isomer  than  a  right 
angle,  or  more  than  ninety  degrees.- 2.  Not 
having  acute  sensibility;  stupid;  dull;  as,  he 
is  very  obtuse;  his  perceptions  are  obtuse. 
'Ages  dark,  obtuse,  and  steep'd  in  sense.' 
Fou9M.— 8.  Not  sharp  or  shrill;  as,  an  obtuse 
sound.  Johnson. —Obtuee  leaf,  sepal,  or 
petal,  in  bot  one  which  is  blunt  at  tne  end. 
—Obtuse  mueronate  leaf,  one  which  is  blunt, 
but  which  terminates  in  a  rounded  point 
Obtoae-angled  (ob-tOs^ans-gldX  a.  Having 

an  obtuse  angle ;  as,  an 
obtuse-angled  triangle. 
Obtuae-anKnlar  tpb- 
tfis'ang-gfi-IdrX  a.  Hav- 
ing obtuse  angles. 

Obliiaely  (ob-tfis'UX 
adv.  In  an  obtuse  manner:  (a)  not  acutely: 
bluntly;  as,  obtusely  pointed,  (o)  Dully;  stu- 
pidly. 

Obtoaeneaa  (ob-tfis^esX  n.  The  state  of 
being  obtuse:  (a)  bluntness ;  as,  the  obtuse- 
ness  of  an  angle,  (ft)  Want  of  quick  sensi- 
bility; dulness;  as,  the  obUtseneu  of  the 
senses.  *Obtuseness  of  hearing.'  Sir  T. 
Watson,    (e)  Dulness  of  sound. 

Obtoaiont  (ob-til'zhonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
making  obtuse  or  blunt— 2.  The  state  of 
being  dulled  or  blunted.  'Obtusion  of  the 
senses,  internal  and  external'    Harvey. 

Obtaaity(ob-tQ'si-tiXn.  SameasOftttiMtiMt. 
Qiiart.  Bev. 

Obmnlnrant  (ob-um'brantX  a.  In  entom.  a 
term  applied  to  a  scutum  which  overhangs 
the  metathorax. 

Obmnbrate  (ob-um'br&tX  v.  t  [L.  obumbro 
—prefix  oft,  and  umbra,  a  shade.]  To  shade ; 
to  darken ;  to  cloud.  '  Clouds  which  did 
hang  over  and  obumbrate  him.'  Bowell. 
[Rare.] 

Obmnbration  (ob-um-bri'shon),  n  The  act 
of  darkening  or  obscuring.  Sir  T.  More. 
[Rare.] 

Obunoooa  (ob-ung^nsX  a.  [L.  oft,  intens. , 
and  uncus,  crooked.]  very  crooked;  hooked. 
Maunder. 

Oboa  (d'buaX  n.  [Fr. ]  A  small  bomb;  a 
shelL 

Obventiont  (ob-ven'shonX  n-  [L-  ofti>eneto. 
from  obvenio,  to  come  in  the  way  of— oft, 
before,  against,  and  venio,  to  come.]  That 
which  happens  not  regularly  but  inciden- 
tally; something  occasTonal ;  incidental  ad- 
vantage ;  specifically,  an  offering,  tithe,  or 
oblation.  'Legacies  .  .  .  and  other  casual- 
ties and  obverdions.*    FuUer. 

Obveraantt  (ob-vgrs'antX  a.  [L.  obversans, 
obversor— prefix  ob,  and  versor,  to  turn.]  Con- 
versant; familiar.  'That  which  is  most  oft- 
versant  and  familiar.'    Bacon 

Obrerae  (ob'v^rsX  a.  L  Pertaining  to  the 
one  of  two  possible  sides  or  theories.— 2.  In 


l&te,  fltr,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  h^r.       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mOre;     t&be,  tub»  bull;     oH,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abtme;     S»  Sc.  ley. 


nuniu.  vplled  to  the  itde  of  a  Ci. ._ 
meiU)  borfaig  tha  lua  or  hod.— S.  In  I 
haling  Um  but  Di 


ObTsn»-lnnAt«  (oVvAn-lo-nit). »-  1 
InieiwlT  cmcent-ihiped:  Uiitl*,  <r" 
■        .of  the  CTBKt 


{ob-rtr'ihon). 

vertlDg  or  taming  towtn 
Obmt  (ob-rtrf),  ».(.    [ 

wtiX  and  wr(D,  to  turn.]    To  (urn  towud 

OtitUita  (ob'TJ-itl  *.t  praL  A  pp.  ciciatti; 

Br.  oMafin;.  [L.  ptvio.  oAsuiluni,  to  meet, 
Uutud,  preMDt.  (roni  otnui,  in  the  wej 
■0  u  to  meet— st,  ignJott.  uid  no,  t,  wijr. ) 
To  meet  tul[-ir>]i.  u  dlBicultlei  or  objec- 


to  obviatt  the  neceulBy  of  dolnv  ■omethinff. 
'II  ifter  ill  thli  lone  uene  oT  Mlior  «nd 
liDpoitare  ...  we  would  eSectuell;  oovfale 


ObTiktlon  (ob-Ti-l'tfioa),  . 
Tilting  or  tl--  —  >-' ' 

OIlTlOtU    (dL ,___      

'.t  Standing  or  placed  la  front;  ttandlng  li 


,  ,  /ident,  apparent,  mai 

ObtlinulT  (ol/Tl-ai-11}.  adv. 

lentlr:  plalnlj;  appanntliri  e 


(ob'TOl-at.  ol»oi-<U- 


M,ta  vt^nnnd-jinflM 
id*al«a,loTolL]  Eolled 
mwd   la  or  Into.— Ot- 


I  or  the  oppodte  leal 


Hon  In  which  the  margi 

Uu  learei  *llenul«b' 

brace  the  IttBlghtmircIn 
our  (m),  nT^ana  u  Obeak. 

■"^^ 'A'M.liniV   n.     The        _ 

eiofAfrli 

imed  bvthe  preSx  ob  bafon 
orioft,o«mr,(     '     " 

, ilnatlTe  tenoloatf 

clallT  common  In  Scotch  wordt 
•een  la  £ ,  aa  bnUaet,  hlllaal. 
Oe  (okX  >•■  An  arrow  need  bj  ttlc  TttTk* 
Ock  (A^).  n.  The  name  cl*ea  In  South 
America  to  two  Golamblaa  planta  of  the 
genua  Oialt^  the  O.  crvnoto  and  O.  (i4A«rdM, 
whlctabeartubenUkethepolato.  Thewlld 
taben  are  add,  but  when  boiled  become  In- 


a  a  more  ipeclal  le 


G.  Incidantal  need; 

phraiea ;  as,  to  hat 
tor  a  thing.     'Aft 


.  oaiuat  eilgenoy ;  requlre- 
need  la  certain  ipeclBl 


(LFecaliarpoiItionofiflilniclrciunitaUGei: 
Jonctun:  exigency:  at,  he  wa>  equal  to  the 

L— 7.  The  dlipeniatlDT  -•  "~ 

I  the  lUpper.     [Scotcti. 


happening  _.  .„ ,  --, 

mita.     '  Fecullar  eitravigiocM,  whli 
leait  mar  aerre  to  r«laa  an 
O'/iTBcJi— It  Produced 

accident    'The  ground  01 


.3.  Produced  or 
at;  at,  an  oetnt- 

poetrj, 
T1»«  kn«n  WCK  DM  vrH  10  all; 

^Doetrtni  of  ocouioiuj  eaiuai.  hi  meiapli. 
■  (enn  ei^^jed  bj  the  Cartedina  to  ax- 

mind  aod  miUar.    Tbe  ioni  t 

Ing       ■   -  ... 


lionaJ  dlicoiina : 


ItkDeltT,  I 

fore,  who,  DO  the  oceialon  of  cartdn  modi- 
llcatloni  of  our  minda,  excllet  tbe  corre- 
iponding  monmeoti  of  bod^.  and,  oa  the 


<Dk-U'ihoa4l-lunl  n.   The 


e  of  occaaional  a 


^  (ok-ki'ihon-al'l-tl),  n.    Qna- 

III7  of  being  occaaloDaL     BaOam.    [Bare.] 
. — •^- (ok-ki'ihon-il-llX  ode.    1,  In 


III7  of  being  oca 
OocuLosAIIt  (o 

au  occaaloajil  tai. 

log  to  Incidental  ei 


occLusum 

Be  requlrea  or  oppottanltr  ofTe 


(or  ob,  and  «ko,  to  b 
king  blind.    [Bare.] 


Ocddaat  (otii-dent),  n.    [Pr.  rxcidtnt  L 
ofcidtTU.  CKidentit,  ppr.  of  oecido,  to  fall— 
lor  ob,  and  eado,  to  faa)     The 


m  quarter  of  the  hemlaphere,  ao  called 
the  decline  or  aettlng  o(  tbe  Ban ;  the 
uied  in  conbadlitinctioa  to  ericnt. 


OttldenUl  (otii^lenfal),  a.  [I.  eeeiifm. 
laid.     SeeOcCiDUT.)    1.  Pertaining  to  the 

aome  part  ot  the  eatth  waaCward  of  the 
tpeaker  or  apaotator;  weatem:  oppoted  to 
trriejitai;  aa,  ocetdffnJoI  clinutea;  oceidenbxl 


time  drawB  up  1 

ot  the  lorebaad, 
Oootpnt  (Dk'at-putl  n.     [L.  «  f or  ot,  aod 
head.]   The  idnder  part  of  tbe  head. 


.   .  ot  the  ikull  which  forma  U 

of  the  bead. 

Cok-d'ahoQ],  n.  [L.  occirio.  (roi 
ID,  u>  un-tb,  laieadB,  to  alar.  ]  A  kO 
the  act  ol  killing.  Sir  M.  Bail. 
•   (ok-klttdji  -       ■   - 


hlndpait^t 

OecUfoniCoii 


dO,  v.t  prat.  A  pp,  omI' 
[1  oabulo-iib,  and  ei 


to  ahnt-J  1.  To  ahaC  up ;  to  doae.  [Barb] 
£.  Id  etem,  to  abiorfa:  applied  to  a  bodjr 
■baorblng  and,  aa  It  wan^  eoneeallng  an- 
other, wTtluat  obemical  oomblnation. 

Burkable  power  of  ahMfMng  bjdffiffee.  Whea  a 
tUlp  of  pallMBiun  li  nadc  Ihc  ac^tflve  tievoda  la 
Df  goa  tlBVi  10  voJuMof^^wni,  npandliw  pVT' 
uptH^diwinglhaobsafpcloa.   l^hJMtiftmMpmtM 

Oc^OdanKok-klQ'dentl.a.   [SeeOocLUDE] 

Serrlng  to  ahot  up  or  doae. 
Ocelndant  (ok-kii'dentx  1.    Anything  that 

clowa  or  ihuta  up.     Slenu.     [Bare.] 
Ooclnae  (ok-kliw),  a.    [L.  oceliuiu,  ro.  of 

onliHJo,   to  (hot.     See  OCCLDDI.]     Shut; 

ctoud.    UaliUr.    [Bare.] 
OcolntlOIl  {ok-Utfihon).  n.     1.  A  ahutUng 

up;  a  clDiing;  ipecifically,  in  juEAol,  the 


b,  etaini      th.  Sc.  loel; 


I.  Job; 


t.  alngi      tH,  then:  tb,  rftln;      w,  trig; 


mS¥T. 


OOGBTTBTATB 
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total  or  partial  cloinre  of  a  reasel,  cavity,  or 
hollow  organ;  imperf oration.  DungUson.— 
2.  In  ehsm.  the  act  of  occlading  or  absorb- 
ing and  concealing;  the  ttate  of  being  oc- 
cluded. 

Oooroitatet  (ok-knut'&tX  v.L  [L.  oo  for 
06,  intent.,  and  erusto,  to  enerutt]  To  en- 
case as  in  a  crust ;  to  harden.   Dr.  H.  More. 

Oooalt(ok-kultO,a.  [L.  o^cu/eu*,  pp.  of  oeeuto, 
to  cover  over— prefix  oe  for  06,  and  root  seen 
in  eelo,  to  conceal.  Gr.  kalvptc,  to  coyer,  and 
E.  heu.]  Hidden  from  the  eye  or  under- 
standing; invisible  and  mysterious:  un- 
known; undiscovered;  undetected.  'The 
oeeuU  and  remote  origin  of  Druidism.'  /. 
lyitraelL 

These  are  manifest  qualities,  and  their  causes  only 
are  cceuU.  Newton. 

—OeeuU  quaiitieM,  those  qualities  of  body  or 
spirit  which  baffled  the  investigation  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  for  which  thev 
were  unable  to  give  any  reason.— OeouM 
erimei,  in  Seote  law,  such  as  are  committed 
in  secnt  or  in  privacy.— Oeeu2<  dieeaeet,  in 
med.  those  diseases  the  cause  and  treatment 
of  which  are  not  understood. — OeeuU  linee 
are  such  as  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
a  drawing,  but  do  not  appear  in  the  finished 
work;  also,  dotted  lines  are  so  called.— Oo- 
euU  eeieneett  the  imaginary  sciences  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  magic,  aldiemv,  necro- 
mancy, and  astrology,  eroedally  the  first 

Oooultatlon  (ok-km-t&'snon),  fk  [L.  oeeul- 
ttUio,  ooeuUationit,  a  hiding,  from  oeeuUo. 
to  hide.  See  Occult.]  1.  In  tutnm.  (a)  the 
hiding  of  a  star  or  planet  fkx)m  our  sight,  by 
passing  behind  some  other  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
eclipse  of  a  fixed  star  by  the  moon,  {b)  The 
time  of  a  planet  or  star  being  so  hidden.— 
ZFig.  disappearance  from  view;  withdrawal 
from  public  notice.  *  The  re-appearance  of 
such  an  author  after  those  long  periods  of 
oeeuUation. '  Jeffrey.  —  Cirde  qjf  perpetual 
eeeultatioih  a  small  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  as  far  distant 
from  the  depressed  pole  as  the  elevated  pole 
is  from  the  horizon.  It  contains  all  those 
stars  which  never  appear  in  our  hemisphere. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  eirde  cf  perpetual  ap- 
parition. 

OOGfOlted  (ok-kulfedX  a.  Lf  Hid;  secret 
•Oeeulted  guilt'  Shak.—Z  In  attron.  a 
term  applied  to  a  heavenly  body  hid  or 
concealed  by  the  intervention  of  some  other 
heavenly  body. 

Ooooltlng  (ok-kult'ing),  n.  Same  at  Oeeul- 
tation. 

TheaerMaAv'orhidingof  astar  by  the  moon  Is  a 
phenomenon  identical  in  nature  wi^  a  solar  eclipse. 

Ooonltly  (ok-kult'UX  adv.  In  an  occult 
manner. 

OooultlMM  (ok-kulfnesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  occult,  hidden,  or  unknown ;  secret- 
ness. 

OooapaiiQ7  (pklril-pan-siX  n.  r^rom  oeeu- 
pant]  L  The  act  of  taking  possession ; 
specifically,  in  law,  the  taking  possession  of 
a  thing  not  belonudng  to  any  person,  and 
the  right  acquired  by  such  taking  posses- 
sion. 

As  we  before  obsenred  that  oentjfamqr  rave  the 
right  to  the  temporary  use  of  the  sofl.  so  tt  ts  ai^reed 
upon  all  hands  tnat  eent/anc^  gave  also  the  original 
right  to  the  permanent  property  in  the  substance  of 
the  earth  itself;  which  excludes  every  one  else  but 
the  owner  from  the  use  of  it  Biackstcn*. 

Formeiiy,  when  a  man  held  land  pur  autre 
vie  (for  the  life  of  another),  and  died  before 
that  other,  as  his  estate  could  not  descend 
to  his  heir  nor  revert  to  the  donor  until  the  | 
determination  of  the  life  upon  1^  it  was 
considered  to  belong  of  right  to  the  first 
who  took  possession  of  it  for  the  remainder 
of  the  life,  which  was  termed  general  oeeu- 
vaney.  And  when  the  gift  was  to  one  and 
his  heirs  for  the  life  of  another,  the  heir 
was  said  to  take  as  tpeeial  oeeupant  As 
the  law  now  stands,  however,  a  man  U  1 
enabled  to  devise  lands  held  by  him  pur 
autre  vie,  and  if  no  such  devise  be  m«le, 
and  there  be  no  special  occupant,  it  goes  to 
his  executors  or  administrators.—!.  The  , 
act  of  occupying  or  holding  in  possession; 
the  term  during  which  one  is  an  occupant ;  ' 
as,  daring  his  oeeupancy  of  the  post 
Oooopant  (oklcfi-pant),  n.  [L.  oeeupane, 
oeeupantie,  ppr.  of  oeeupo,  to  occupy.] 
L  One  who  occupies  or  takes  possession; 
one  who  has  possession:  an  occupier —2.  In 
law,  one  who  first  takes  possesuon  of  that 
which  has  no  legal  owner.— S.f  A  whore. 
'  Whose  senses  some  damned  ocetifNml  be- 
reaves.*   Martion. 


Oooupatet  (oklrii-p&tX  v.t  [L.  oeeupo,  to 
tdsej  To  take  poMession  of;  to  possess;  to 
occupy.    Baeon. 

Oooopation  (ok-kfi-p&'shonX  n.  [L.  oeei«- 
patU),  ooeupationie,  from  oeeupo.  See  Oo- 
OUPT.]  1.  The  act  of  occupying  or  taking 
possession;  aholding  or  keeping;  possession; 
tenure. 

Spain  hadi  enlarged  die  bounds  of  its  crown  within 
the  last  sixscore  years,  much  more  dian  the  Otto- 
mans; I  speak  notofmatchesor  unions,  but  of  arms, 
oceu/atictis,  invasions.  Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  employed  or  occupied  in 
any  way;  that  wmch  engages  time  and  atten- 
tion. 

Thdt  coattant  oeey^aHotu, 
To  measnre  wind  and  weigh  the  air. 
And  turn  a  drde  to  a  square.  5.  BntUr. 

8.  The  principal  business  of  <me's  life;  a 

vocation;  calling;  trade. 

And,  O  you  mortal  et^ines.  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  love's  <&ead  clamours  counterfeit. 
Farewell  I    Otaello's  Mcw/aMm'x  gone.       ShaM. 

By  their  occupation  they  were  tent-makers. 

Acts  xviH.  3. 

—Oeeupation  hridge,  a  bridge  carried  over 
or  under  %  line  of  railway  or  canal  to  con- 
nect the  parts  of  a  farm  or  estate  severed 
by  the  canal  or  line.— OoetuKition  road,  a 

Srivate  road  for  the  use  of  the  occupiers  df 
lie  land. 
Ooonpler  (okldl-pl-^r).  n.  L  One  that  occu- 
pies or  takes  ponesslon;  one  that  has  pos- 
session ;  an  occuiumt ;  as,  the  ooeupier  of  a 
house.— 2. t  One  who  follows  an  employ- 
ment   Exe.  xxviL  27. 

Merchants  and  occupiers  gave  It  that  name. 

HeUand. 
OOCOpy  (oklEfi-pI),i>.t.  pret.  A  pp.  oeeupied; 
ppr.  oeeupying.    [L.  oeeupo,  to  take  posses- 
sion of,  to  possess,  to  take  up,  to  onploy- 
prefix  00  for  cb,  and  eapio,  to  seise  or  take.] 

1.  To  take  possession  of;  to  keep  in  posses- 
sion ;  to  possess;  to  hold  and  use ;  as,  to 
oeeupy  a  house  or  a  farm;  he  rented  the 
apartments,  but  never  ooetifiied  them.  'Con- 
stantly oeeupying  the  same  individual  q>ot' 
BlaeluUme.  'The  better  apartments  were 
already  ooeiipted.*  Irving.— 2.  To  take  up, 
as  room  or  qMoe;  to  possess;  to  cover  or  fiu. 

The  inflnite  bodies  of  men  must  oca^  an  Inlinite 
space.  Bentt^. 

at  To  take  and  use ;  to  use;  to  lay  out  in 
traffic.  Judges  xvi  11. 

If  I  should  take  this  sum  of  money  and  mtm/t  it 
not  it  is  as  much  as  I  had  it  not:  on  tlie  other  sde 
Ml  occupy  it,  Ishall  make  all  the  dty  speak  ill  of  the 
king  and  me  bodi.  North. 

4.  To  employ;  to  engage;  to  bu«y:  often  used 
refiexively ;  as.  to  oeeupy  one's  time ;  to  oe- 
eupy onoh  self  about  something. 

They  had  a  people  to  deal  with  whom  they  found 
it  easy  to  occupy  imh  such  pursuits.        Brougham. 

6.  t  To  follow,  as  business  or  employment;  to 
attend  to.  *  Oeeupy  their  business.'  Ps. 
cviL  2S.    {Ptaytr-uook  version,) 

All  the  ships  of  the  sea  with  their  mariners  were  in 
titee  to  occupy  thy  merchandise.       Eaek.  zxviL  9. 

&t  To  possess;  to  enjoy  (with  an  obscene 
double  meaning). 

Grojne,  comeof  age,  his  state  sold  out  of  hand 
For%  whore;  Groyne  still  doth  occupy  his  land. 

B.  7oMson. 
These  villains  will  make  tiie  word  as  odious  as  the 
word  'occupy,'  which  was  an  excellent  good  word 
before  it  was  ill  sorted.  Shah. 

Oooap7(oklEfi-pIXv.i  1.  To  be  an  occupant; 
to  hold  possession.— 2.  To  follow  business: 
to  traffic.  ' Oeeupy  tiU  I  come.'  Luke  xix. 
IS. 

Oooor  (ok-k^r^,  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  oeeurred; 
^^T.  occurring.  [L.  oeeiMTo— 06,  against,  and 
ewro,  to  run.]  Lt  To  meet;  to  strike 
against;  to  dash. 

Bodies  have  a  determinate  motkm  according  to  the 
degrees  of  their  external  impulse,  their  Inward  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation,  and  the  resistance  of  the  bodies 
they  occur  with.  Bentley. 

2.  To  meet  or  come  to  the  mind;  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  imagination,  ormemory : 
as,  such  a  reflexion  has  of  ten  ooourred  to  me. 

There  doth  not  octitr  to  me  any  use  of  this  experi- 
ment for  profit  Bacon. 

&  To  befall;  to  happen;  to  take  place. 

I  shall  travail  for  the  new  signature  of  your  warrant 
for  the  same  as  soon  as  any  opportunity  shall  occur. 

4  To  exist  so  at  to  be  capable  of  being  found 
or  seen;  to  be  found:  to  come  under  obser- 
vation ;  to  be  met  with ;  as,  silver  often  oc- 
eure  native. 

In  Scripture  though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet  there 
ts  no  such  thing  as  heir  in  our  author's  sense.  Locke. 

6.f  To  oppose;  to  obviate:  with  to. 

Before  I  b«^in  that,  I  must  occur  to  one  specious 
objection  against  thu  proposition.  B^ttUy. 


OccniTCnoa  (ok-kui'rensX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
occurring;  occasional  presentation. 

Voyages  detain  die  mind  by  the  perpetual  occur- 
rvwor  and  expectation  of  something  new.        IVatts 

2.  Any  incident  or  accidental  event ;  that 
which  happens  without  being  designed  or 
e3q>ected;  any  single  event;  as,  an  unusual 
oeeurrenee;  such  oceurrvncM  are  not  un- 
common. 'All  the  oeeurreneee,  whatever 
chanced.'   Shak. 

In  education  most  time  is  to  be  bestowed  on  that 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  ordinary 
course  and  occurrtncu  of  that  life  the  young  man  (s 
designed  for.  Troche. 

—BvefU,Ooewrrenee,Ineideni,CiTeumitanee. 
See  Event. 

Oocnrrent  t  (ok-kur^entX  n.  L  One  who 
meets;  an  adversary. 

The  weak  part  of  their  occurrtnts,  by  which  they 
may  assail  and  conquer  the  sooner.  Hot/and. 

2.  Incident;  anything  that  happens. 

He  did  himsdf  certify  all  the  news  and  occurrenff 
in  every  particular,  from  Calice  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London.  Boom. 

Ooonrrent  t  ( ok-kur 'rent X  a.    Incidental ; 

coming  in  the  way;  occurring.    Ath. 
Oooonet  (ok-kmX  n.    An  occuraion;  a 

meeting.    [Bare.] 

If  anything  at  tmawares  shall  pass  from  us,  a  sud- 
den accident,  occurte,  or  meeting,  &c.       Burton. 

Ooonrslont  (ok-kdi'shonX  n.  [L.  oeewreio, 
from  oeotcrro,  to  meet]  A  meeting  of  bodies; 
a  clash.  '  Jnstled  by  the  oeeurtwn  of  other 
bodies.'    OlamiUe. 

Goean  (d'shanX  n.  [L  oeeanut,  from  Or. 
Skeanos,  the  ocean]  L  The  vast  body  of 
water  which  covers  more  than  three-fiftha 
of  the  surface  of  the  olobe;  the  sea.  Al- 
though no  portion  of  ft  is  completely  de- 
tached from  the  rest,  the  ocean  has  often 
been  divided  into  several  great  basins  or 
areas,  vis.  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  great 
bodies  of  water  which  divide  the  land- 
masses  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and 
which  intervene  between  the  former  and 
the  southern  continent,  Australia;  together 
with  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  Oceans, 
round  the  north  and  south  poles  respec- 
tively. Between  these  no  very  definite 
limits  can  be  drawn ;  thus  it  is  impossible 
to  say  where  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  ends, 
and  tile  Antarctic  or  Southern  Ocean  begins. 
The  Arctic  Ocean,  at  least  that  portion  of 
it  that  washes  the  northern  riiores  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  is  often  treated  as  a  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  basin.  The  minor  ramifica- 
tions of  the  ocean  into  land  are  known  as 
seas,  bays,  ffulf^  creeks,  inlets,  Ac.,  accord- 
ing to  their  fonns  and  dimensions.  The 
bed  of  the  ocean  appears  to  present  the 
same  irregularities  as  the  suiiace  of  the 
land,  beinff  diversified  by  rocks,  mountains, 
plains,  and  deep  valleys.  The  level  of  tiie 
ocean,  generallv  spealdng,  is  everywhere  the 
same,  but  the  disturblnff  actions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  of  the  winds,  and  of  currenta 
occasion  slight  inequalities.  The  extreme 
dejDth  of  the  ocean  hitherto  sounded  is  4665 
fathoms,  which  was  found  off  the  Kurile 
Islands  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  saltness 
of  the  ocean  is  due  to  the  presence  of  various 
saline  ingredients(chiefly  chloride  of  sodium 
or  common  saltX  which  are  generally  found 
in  the  proportion  of  from  80  to  40  per  thou- 
sand. Beoent  observations  have  shown  that 
the  colour  and  transparency  of  the  water  of 
the  ocean  are  In  a  large  measure  dependent 
on  the  d^ree  of  saltness.  In  general  it  is 
found  that  the  greater  the  saltness,  the 
greater  the  transparency,  and  also  that 
where  the  saltness  is  very  great  the  water 
is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  that  where  It  is  less 
the  water  is  of  lighter  blue,  inclining  to 
green,  and  that  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of 
rivers  (where  the  saltness  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum)  the  water  is  as  a  rule  of  a  green- 
ish vellow.  —2.  An  Inmiense  expanse ;  as, 
the  botmdless  ocean  of  eternity;  oceam  of 
duration  and  space. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world, 
but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now 
and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble,  or  a  prettier 
shell  tiian  ordinary,  while  the  great  octan  of  truth 
lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.  Newton. 

Goean  (d'shanX  a»  Pertaining  to  the  main 
or  great  sea;  as,  the  oeeanx  wave. 

In  bulk  as  htwe  as  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream 

MiUott. 

OoeaniO  (6-sh6-anlkX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  ocean:  occurring  in  or  produced  by  the 
ocean.    'Petrels  are  the  most  aerial  and 


F&te.  f&r,  fat.  fftU:       me  met.  h^r:       pine,  pin:     ndte,  not,  mttve;       tftbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound:       tl,  Sr  ab«ne;      V,  So.  fey 


aoMnfd  ot  blnlk'    Darwin.— i.  

lo  OeunU  (tha  liUiidl  l]4tic  botwsen 
ud  AdurtM)  or  It*  f-'—"' — •- 


OOtUUdM  fft«fr«It1-dSl},  IL  pL  Id  Om* 
mftk.  nymphi  ol  tha  ocau,  iUt«litan  at 
Ocauu  and  TMIi]>i,  _ 

OOMQ0lOCJ(A4llul-ol'<^JLX'i-  Tutbrmnflh 
of  MU&MVMihn^rdiaiaooeuii  mlH,  a 

trMtlW  OD  tlM  DMU. 

Onwiwi  CM***"-"^  "    In  OriHt  uid  Ant. 

^ilyf^  lod  ol  tbi  DCMii,  Uut  t^  of  UK 

'  rtnr  (acnMUMlliis  Uu  wrth,  Uu  KHim  at 
■11  Uw rinn ud  oUurnUn at  the Toild. 
B«  to  npcwBtod  u  a  mlghtr  god,  who 
*Md*d  lo  DOM  NT*  Zna 

OJMllMlft  (frw-UtO^).  n.  [S«  OcULm] 
Id  ohI,  koooloal-iluved  Bopbrto  oeoniHiig 
to  dudk-Hinti:  ■otumod  fram  tha  DDnier- 
ooa  oT^Uko  pol;>«*)U  which  ittid  It*  Mr- 

Oodiwr  C&«Bl'k-riha-  PartilalDgtooooUL 
SeeOlWLLira. 

«o«LUM,  OotllKted  {(UMiit,  s^anu-od). 

a.  IL.  eoeOatus,  mm  hwUiu,  i  UtUa  ajt-i 
1  BorailiUiw  u  «]«.— X.  SMddod  with  tha 
OniH  of  llttM  OTM-  'ATeTTbuatttalnd- 
^btatOattd  (tmtlaMjy  Drrhtm. 
OatlllU(a4d'liu),n.pLODalll(fr«11Il  [L. 
BogUtM.ftUttloeTa,  dim.  of  oeulu  uaje.] 
Oo*  01  tlw  mfainia  drnpla  ajt*  ol  Inweti, 


ocaUi  or  ■tomiuU  «Ta  umdlT  iltBatad  o 
thaonwiiolUw  hsadbotwMlhai 
pDond  ejs.wbow  rimpla  •!< 
— ■-•-  ■-  -- — *~T(LH>d  Id  n 


ulna  lo  cartila  nlniila  dlccou  ccytUla, 
aooMtus  ol  UUla  iginsaUoiu  of  plgnwDt 
lockHdnn  dlMiict  fiMet,  r^uded  u 
radlmnUiy  nM,  aaeniiliu  Id  Uu  mvflul 
bolb*  o(  olMda  ot  Iho  M*diuB,  u  Id  tha 

OadO((V*t-kitX«.  IHax.oetWI.1    AdglU- 

Eda  auBlracooi  maonwd  ot  the  cat  Usd. 
JWti  ParOaUt.  as  tDhabltaot  el  Uar- 


ar  nearij  nil  led  ipgclea  ol  Felii. 


Ifok-nVi 

faomtli 

iwatoUutaf  thapaar-tne.I  J 
order  at  plahl*  atntj  iHk'  ' 
ud  mnarkabla  tor  Ihdr  111 — , 
lug  elerated  opoD  an  enluiad  10 

captaol*.    Thej  tn  ■!■— ' ' 

oi^liihabltliisUiotn 
and  Amarfoa,  Tha  \i 
-     -     ■     -     Ho 

anthen  opgo  by  pocaaatUia  poiDt''  OOhoa 
and  Oomphlaarelbe  principal  geDeraLtlw]' 
upaai  lo  poimi  touo  and  utarlnseni  qna- 

OdUB,  lttni<okTa,  akVI),  H.    ApUnt,J»- 

ttmotHmt aatltatui.    Bea.'"- 

■ofc-ri'diM), 


tight,  and  nni,  a  wUO.]    Bama  aa  Ottaggn- 

OoUHMnl  (ok-btJiVdnlX  »-  [Soe  Oou- 
HiDKOM.]    HaTlnc  algfat  eqnal  aaitaoaa. 

DotabadUte  (cJr&-M'drlt\  n.  PynuDldt- 
oal  ore  of  tltanlmiL    Baa  AaAtaM, 

DotahMnm  (ok-taM'dTaDi  ■.  (Or,  otu, 
^ht,  andAtdn,  abaie.]  Inoasn  aaoUd 
coDtalDed  by  eight  equal  and  equilateral 
trtaogle*.     It  li  ana  of  the  Bn  ngiUar 

(ok-tam'aMu),  a.    (Gr.  oM, 
—   -  part)    In  lot.  having 

'(oitim^eMrJ,^^.  etu.  tifhL 


1  with  water:  bnt  I 

li  gesenlly  applied  to  olaya 


proporUona 


apUe 


bourne  tMt  tbidi  In  the 

iDattona.  OchraaTairlnoiloDrfrom 

■ndy  nllow  lo  k  bnwnlih  red.  and 

A niadtii painting,  BladOeArtlaa 

me  glvan  toaTarletjof  mineral  blich. — 

Money,    eapeclally  gold  cols,  from  It4 

colonr.    ■  Pay  jonr  ochrt 

at  the  door.'    Didcmt. 

miang.] 

I)clina<a'krfr«ln.  [L, 
agrBanDrlecBiDB.l  In 
bet  a  term  apidTcd  to 
tha  anion  of  two  atlpnlet 


Oelmit*  <S1a«4tX  a 

Inh>lin>U»(ltoaplant 
f  nmlihed  with  ochreie. 
or   iheath  -  ibaped  itl- 

t^M-,  Hrdrr/$rr.  OebTMnU  (dlr«-Dt).  O. 
I.  Fertalnlni  to  ochre; 
conalitliu  of  ochre  i  u,  seAnou  matter.— 
S.  BeaembllarDchre:  B>,  aaocArFBiu  colour, 
OebMT  (A'hrn.  a.  Same  ai  Odtivow. 
OelirMte  (e'krO-lt),  n.  rFr.  Ddtnlle,  from 
Qr.  idtm,  pale,  pale  ydlow.]  An  Impare 
ilied  with  qoartz.    HaeClIlITE. 


from  acAma, 
,  leaTea,  and 


jloor;  yallowli 

Oohranik  (ok-rfl'ma),  n.    lOi 
pale— referring  lo  the  flowi 


Odur  (OUri.    Same  aa  Oebw. 

OohnT  (Vkm).  a.    Bama  u  Oekny. 

OdUmyjoicl-mfl, «,    Baa  Occakt. 

oSuSSm  (ok-UUak  n.  (Or.  dtMoibanoa, 
trom  oMtt,  to  dUinrb  at  by  a  nob,  oeUoa, 
a  crowd,  a  awb.)  In  bmL  a  term  applied 
to  a  Doctid  eondlUon  IndOMd  by  the 
crowdbH  together  of  alck  pemna  under 
one  roof,  or  airao  ot  penoni  not  inflarlna 
tromdbeaaa. 

Odllaaa  (ok-Utlkk  a.  In  nad  of  or  be- 
koglng  to  the  dlaorder  arUlng  from  onr- 
onwdfiu  termed  ooblada. 

OcblO«nM]r(ok-lok^«-Bl),n.  (Or.edUatratlB 
— oeJUei,  uu  people  or  a  nnMtode,  and 
lnUad,togDTanL)  The  mle  or  aacendeacy 
of  the  aanltode  or  oommoo  people;  ■  mob- 

OdUocmUa  Odiloaatlail  (ok'ia-kratu. 

okJA-kiank-al),a.  (Bee  OCHlonucr.]  Ba- 
latlng  to  DoUooacy,  or  tanmmant  by  the 


>;  haTtag  tha  '•'■"-'*-* 

r  (ok-IO-kntU-al-U),  Kd. 
<tOlllaonitrt(ok-lok'ta-U).n,    BameaiOak- 

ab,elUhi;      eb.  Be.  loat;      g.po;      ],^; 


or  bare'a-foot.    Bee  Hau's-fddi. 
Oehrr  (Atrl).  a,    Ocbreoin, 
Oehjinr  (oln-mlX  n.    See  Occun. 
Ootannm  ((f  al-mum).  n.    same  ai  Onvntunv 
Oam,(ffr--~-    '•  '  ' ' 

ouier  metaL  oonHog  and  protacttng  U 
trout  of  the  let  trom  the  knee  (o  the  ankl 
SeaanuTK 
(MrMt«a(a'krUI-ed),  a.   Wearlngor 
nlihad  with  a ' — '— ■  '■ 


tha  parta  In  elgfata. 


OdtuidllA  (ok-tan'- 
dil-al  n.  pi  [Gr. 
-»"  .eight,  and  anir, 

man.]  Tbe  name  of 
the  elghlh  clan  In 
the  LimiMaa  ayitem 

henSlngthoae  pUola 
which  hara  herma. 
phrodlle        flower* 
with  el^t  atamena 
OotUldllUI,  OctUldnnu  (aktan'drl-an.ok- 
■—"-11),  a.    ilarlDg  the  character  of  the 
ctandrla;  baling  eight  dlatlnct  ata- 

OctangnlU'  (ok-tang'gl-Ur),  a.  [L  ocCa. 
elgbt,alldE.  aiv>''>''.|  Baring  alghl  anolea. 

IminfnliTTiaM  (ok-tang'ga-Mr-nai).  n. 
Ilia  quality  ol  being  oatangnUr,  or  of  hay- 
ing eight  anglaa. 

O0U]|g<ortaniXiL  la  oatnn.  Oetau  Bad- 
tfdanoi  (Badle/l  octant),  a  coniteUallon  ot 
Lacallle,  altoated  at  the  loDth  pole,  which 


,  eight]    : 


t.  an  eighth 
cl^th  part 

OMinm.   mui  podtlon  OT 

ily  body,  at  the  moon  or 
If-way  between  conjonc 
ladratore.  or  d|- 


part  of  a  circle  or  tb'.- 


nolhei  point  or  body  tha  eighth 


ha  alghtl 
imenl  lo 

ring  an  arc  the 
W.     Badlay*) 

<  Kaslnei.  aight- 
lyglot  Bible  in 

(  r.  oM.  a^t, 

oninmient  by 

<  u  aa  Oeloiwn. 

<  V.  oUS,  al^t, 
oh.  a  temple  or 

it  culomni  In 

I  ir.  Bite,  eight, 

npotltlDn.  ]  A 
been  glren  to 
>ld  Teitament 

OoteV*  (orUT),  n.  ffr.,  from  L  eaMmu, 
eighth, tnnn osbL alBht.]  l.Tbeel^tbd» 
alter  a  church  fe^val,  tha  tattlTal  Ittalf 
being  counted ;  alao  tha  week  Immediately 

obKiTC  1>tr  #daf«^^re^i^  d>y  aftVT  rlivit  priedpftl 
(•■■I  wlib  iniU  KlimBUf.  WittUtr- 

t.  A  email  otik  of  wIdb  ;  the  elatatb  part  of 
a  pipe.  — S  Id  muilt,  (a)  an  dghth,  or  an 
Interval  ol  teren  dagreet  or  twelTe  *eml- 
tonei.    M  One  aoDOd  eight  tonea  higher 

chorda,  conalatlng  of  all 


•emltonea  major.    It 


perfect  ot  the   ctu 
full  tonea  and  tw< 

oontaina  the  whole  oiaHioiD  kbw.  ±.no 
ntott  ilmida  peraeptlon  that  we  can  haye  ot 
two  tounda  u  that  Of  Dnleoni,  or  toonda  ol 
the  tame  pitch,  the  Tibratlona  there  befdn- 
nlns  and  ending  togathar.  The  next  to  tbta 
la  the  ootave.  where  tha  more  acnte  aoand 
make*  preoitely  two  Tibratlona,  while  Uu 
grave  or  deeper  mahaa  one;  oonaeqiMntly, 
Ox  Tibratlona  of  the  two  matt  al  erery 
tingle  vHnatlon  o(  the  more  gnre  one. 
Henoe,  (he  ratio  of  the  two  tonnda  that 
form  tin  Ofltave  la  at  I  to  t— Oetaei  ooupler, 
ratut  for  coupling  two  octave  Dota^ 
ot  betng  attached  to  the  organ. 


b,  tUn;      w,  lelg:    wb,  uAlg:    ih.  a: 


pUno,  and  other  h«j-baard  Initrui 
aldgbt- 


I  Fight  I 
■Twill 


ik  bavlnc  eight 


Ing  Bight 


g  from  the  difltrent 


I  (ok-tA'rS),  a.  Hkvliu  eteht  leivei 
«t ;  of  or  equal  to  one  leaf  of  a  ihMt 
It  folded  »  u  Id  make  eight  leavea ; 

d),  a.  [L.  KtD.  eight, 
,  1-  Hiyiptning  ererj 
lug  eight  yeaiB. 


ir  eight  parts.    [Rare.  1 

(of-ui'vmS,  -     ,-. 

ly  IdtoIvIiib  ■million  to  the  eight 
IfoUowodtyW  ■-■■—      "- 


Ootll«<ok't[lVfL  in  odVoL  Hune  *i  Octant, 

OctUUon  (okUI'von),        " 
duced  by  inTolvinB  ■ 

power;  1  followed  by  tSclphen.  According 
to  lorelgD  uaige  what  1>  c^ed  an  octillion  la 
lecreaented  by  1  followed  by  t!  clphen. 

Oeto-t«U  (ok'tO-NUV  n.  A  miulcal 
tnatnunent  of  the  riol  kind,  the  low  octava 
oTthetloIoncello.  It  bu  three  itrlngi  tuned 
In  Uth  and  fourth.  ItacompaHlioneactare 
tsd  a  tmh.  1 1  hai  movable  keya  to  preia  the 
itrlngi  upon  freti  of  the  neck.  Theksyiaro 
moied  by  Isrsn  goierned  by  the  left  hsnil, 
and  by  pedal  keya  on  which  the  foot  of  the 
player  aotL     £.  H.  KnighL 

lfct«b«r(ok-tffh*r),tL  [L , fromoeto,  eight ; 
the  eighth  month  of  the  prlniltiTe  Roman 
year,  which  begin  In  Uirch.)  I.  The  tenth 
month  of  the  year  In  our  calendar,  which 

brewed  In  October ;  hence,  good  ale  Jocotely 
ao  called. 


folded  »  ai  to 


(ok-ts 


BD'tit),  a 


[L  « 


eight,  and  dtntalut,  toothed,  from  dine, 
dinid,  atooth]  Having  right  teeth. 
OutOdOUlok'tA-don),  iL  IGr.  otM.  eight,  and 
(KfDW.  nfonlai,  a  toDlh.  1  A  genua  of  unill 
rodent  mammali  allied  to  the  mice  and  rata. 
Only  one  ipecles  1>  known,  the  O.  Dtgut  of 
Chill  It  hu  Urge  em.  a  long  and  tnlteil 
tall,  and  In  ihape  and  alia  ruamblea  tlic 

Ootoadrma  (ok-te^d'rlk^l),  a.     Bame  at 


Kmelghtyyei 


-fage.]    The  marrying  ci 
otte-Je-nil'iianX  »■ 

ween  eighty  and  ninety. 


n-an.  OK-nyen.a-n^p  a.    \n  eignty  yaara  of 

X;  between  eighty  and  ninety  yean  of  age, 
Ing  then  octogn\ary.'    Anoni/. 
OctoconmKok-tog'on-MX  0.  Same  aa  Oetaf- 
onaL     Worcuttf.    [Rare.1 
Octogynl*  (ok-ta-)ln'i.B).  ».     [Or.  B*M, 
elRbt,  and  yyiU,   a  female.  ]     The  name 


which  hare  eight  i^tlla  In  their  Aowera. 
OetOBynou  (ok-toJ^-ogV  a.   In  bot  havliia 

elgbtpliUIeoritytea. 
Dciohadnm  (ok-Ed-he'dronX  n.     See  Otrrx- 


, _-,  ..   ..    ..fal-u«>o,     |ur. 

tkli,  eight,  and  HloJon,  a  petal]    In  bcl. 

having  eight  petale. 
Oct(^Od(Dk'tO-pod),n.   [Or.  oHd,  eight,  and 

Km.  fwdoi,  a  loot,  j  An  animal  having  eight 
^lorlega;  ipeclflcally  one  of  the  Oclopoda 
or  OctopodldK 
OctopoiU,  (Dk-top'o-dal  n.  pi  A  uctlon 
of  the  dlbranchlate  Cephalopoda  or  cuttle- 
llahei,  including  the  famillea  Argonantldje 
and  Octopodldn,  and  harlng  eight  anna. 

OctapodliiB(o1i-tA.pod'l.d«).n.pI.  A  family 
ol  dlbranchUte  Ceplulopoda  (cutUe-Oihei), 
■ectlcn  Oclopoda,  cutDpriebiH  the  panlpei, 
characUrized  bv  eight  anna,  all  limilar, 
and  united  at  tAe  ba*e  by  a  web.  There 
ii  an  Internal  mdimentary  ihell  repre- 
aenCed  by  two  abort  itylee  encyited  lo  the 
lubfltanrt  of  the  mantle.     The  body  has 

third  right  arm  of  the  male  la  primarily 
developed  In  a  cyat,  and  ultimately  hecomet 
hectocotyllEed,  uiat  !■,  metAmorphoaed  and 
reproductive.     Bealdea  Octopua,  the  family 

on  the  arma,  and'  Clrrholenthli.  with  amall 

Dcbiinu  joktO-pua),  n.  [See  OCTOPOD.]  A 
genua  of  dlbTanchiate  Cephalopoda,  the  type 
of  Octupoda,  and  familiarly  known  ai  cuttle- 
nthet  and  poulpee.    They  have  eight  arma, 


■uckeiv  whlcli 
le  piomuwiit  1 


fi  Joined  to  the  l»d/  by  a  dlatlnct  neck,  and 
'  the  body  IlKUliahort,  generally  more  or  leaa 
rounded  in  ahape.  and  nnpnvlded  with  dde 
or  lateral  flni.  They  hate  attained  a  notoriety 
from  tales  circulated  concemina  their  »nro- 
clty  and  the  exlatenco  of  gigannc  memben 
of  the  genua,  thongh  thelartaatenttle-llabet 
that  have  been  met  with  have  belonged  to 
other  ^nera.    The  O.  eu^rii  la  found  on 

the  Mediterranean. 

Oct<irwll«ted(ok.ta-ri'di.«-ed),a    (l 
.    ocla,  elgh^and  nufiuj.aray.]  Havlngelght 

(>ctaTiKm(ak.t6-Kin-X  n.  [LuelD.etKhLI  The 

Octotiiviiunu  (ok-tA-ipet'mui),  a.     [Or. 
uhCi),  eight,  andapeniHi,  aaaed.]  Containing 


jTI*  (okOa-tOlJ 

,  OtM^OMMa,  OetonllaUeal  <ok  U  tll- 

lab^ifc.  ok'IMU-lab^«l}.  a.    Conaiitlng  ol 

eight  ayllablea 
Ortocrflkbl*  (oTtJUn-la-hl).  a.    IL.  ecto, 

alght.  and  (yUahi,  ■  ajllabls]     Conaiitlng 
I    of  eight  lyllables. 


Oetoq^labl*(Dk-t«^-U-MX  (l 

eight  tyllablea. 
Detrol  (oktrwi),  n.    (Fr.,  I 
gniot,  Inmi  a  hypothatloal 


■irougbt 

u,.— »  a.  H— ,•  ".   I B",  jjrum'— ■-  - 

eommerdal  prlrllegs,  ii  an  ei 
of  trade,  conceded  by  government  to  a  parti- 
cular penon  or  oompany.—S.  The  conitltB- 
tlon  of  a  atate  granted  by  a  piluce.   fipvUad 


^1^,^ 


hypothetical 
n  compoond 

«!(»rl(C,Hu),one.« 


Bllver.    Atao  called  CtapryliHHJiu. 

OeUrlane (ok^4a), It.  JC,H»)  A__- 
carbou  abuliud  by  bntuig  oevUe  aledial 
with  aulphnrlc  add  or  fnaed  chloride  of 
line    It  li  a  vary  mobile  oil.  lighter  than 

tolubt'eln  alcohol  and  ether.  It  bo'lli  without 
decompDiltion  at  IIB',  and  bunu  with  ayeiT 
bright  Dame.     Alio  called  Caprylene. 

OctyllC  (ok'tll'lkX  a.  Of  or  pertalnliic  lo 
octyl;  ai,  MfyJie  alcohol. 

OCDINi-wax  (o-kftTja.wakeX  n.  A  vegetftbia 
wax  obtained  from  the  fniit  of  Myrittiea 
acuAa,oJlcina£tf,  or  fe^i/ero.  a  plant  growing 
abundantly  In  tbe  manhy  groundaon  the 
shore!  of  the  Amazon  and  lu  trlbolatf  ea. 
It  la  euUy  bleached,  and  I*  oaed  extanalrely 
In  Braiil  lor  the  mannfaetnre  ol  candlCL 

OcnlkT  (ok'a-ltr),  o.  [L  eoHlarii,  from 
ocuiua,  tlie  eye.  a  word  olownatflorlfdnwltli 
E.  eye.  Sea  BiE.]  Fertatuing  to  Iha  eye ; 
depending  on  the  eye:  known  bythseya; 
received  by  actual  alght;  aa,  oeiiJar  demon- 


-Ocular  com,  the  cone  formed  v^lhln  the 
eye  by  a  pencil  of  niy»  proceeding  from  an 
object,  the  baie  of  the  cone  being  on  the 

OcnlAT  (ok'Q.l^rJ,  n.     In  o^liei,  the  eye- 


^boilary  m 

l>roUt«rOcalated  (ok'CUt.  ok^.ltt-ed),  a. 
[L  oevialv.  from  ocul'u,  the  eye.]  1.  FUr- 
nlihed  with  eyes.— £  Hat  big  tpota  reaem- 

Ocollfartn  (ok'Q-li-fonnX  o.  II,  ocufut,  an 
eye,  ■nd/ormo,  lorm  ]  InthefonnDtaDeyai 
reiembling  the  eye  In  form;  aa,  an  oeult- 
/om  pebSe 

fScnlllik  (ok-O-U'na),  n.  [L.  Deulu^theevs.] 
A  genua  of  bnnchlng  corala  of  the  madre- 
pore family,  ao  named  from  the  oyo-Uke 

■r»l,'  in 


contradlatl: 
OCDlUttok 


o  the  CernUium  n 

IL     [Prom  L.  ocuftu,  the 


Fata.  I«r,  fat,  ItU; 


hardy  herbaceoui  pennnlil,  and  beara  yel- 
low compoaito  dowen.  It  liiometlmeauBed 
aa  an  aetiingent  by  conUnental  phyalclaiji. 
— Ocuiuj  inundi.  3ame  aa  Bydrov^nt. 
Ocsnnnin  (O'sl-mam),  n.  [Or.  efuKon,  an 
aromatic  plant.]  A  genua  of  plants  of  the 
nat  order  Laliiata,  containing  about  forty 
meclea  of  herbi  and  ahmba,  nalitea  of 
the  warmer  regloni  of  both  worMi     They 


OSOHXTBR 


lu*a  toottwd  luTH.  uid  uniU,  nnully 
while  flDwen,  irith  cnerted  gUmaiii  la  ter- 
■ulDil  piDlclM  or  numc*.  Tbey  *»  known 
bj  thfl  nune  of  buU,  tiie  nuna  Ktven  npe- 
cUllj  to  O.  Auilieun,  niuii|TtrlaUM  Df  which 
ue  lUBd  u  condlniBnU.  0.  auyopAyUmlum 
li  smplojsd  u  u  inluiloo,  ud  dniuk  lllw 
(«■  Id  ciluitial  wd  nlarlna  dlMirden.  0. 
^Artfuguok  la  uied  u  ■  (sbrltuffa  ia  Slerrm 
Leung.  The  luva  ol  0.  alAu»  u«  con- 
■Idend  Moouchlo  1^  the  nKtlre*  ol  Indlii. 
■ad  ttair  Juice  li  pntctlbAd  In  tb»  uUirhi 
ofehlldmL  UoneomotbwriltanOrfniuni. 
OorpCMU  (fr^ti/o-d*).  >L  [Or.  «vj  iwlft, 
t£apmu,pod€t,%tooi-\  AKBnoaof hnchj- 
onu  onutaMUU.  whleh  Utb  Id  holes  fa 
the  und  along  UiB  aek^horea  of  warra  cU- 
matte,  and  htace  an  often  called  aud- 
crmbt      O.  ainar  Inhablte   the   Uedll«r- 


of  the  nnuj  Ocrpodk. 

OtTPOOKUa  (A-d-pod'i-de),  n.  pj.  A  tamllr 
(d  bnchjarooB  cnufaceaai,  of  which  the 
gmiu  Ocrpodk  li  tha  iypt ;  iwtd-cnttai 
nchwcr«be. 

M  (odX  n.  The  nuna  laTtnted  by  B«iehe)i- 
lAch  and  glTan  br  him  to  a  pecollar  force 
which  he  fuicled  he  had  dlKorerad  MUci' 
Ated  with  naiffnetlva.  Thliforrfljltluabeen 
■aeiUd,  aiplalnB  the  phenomena  of  m»- 

natoral  phBDomenL  It  hae  met  with  few 
■oieBtlfle  bellenr*.  Called  alu  Odic  J'ora, 
OdvL  OdyU.  (MyliD  Forte. 


OdI  Oddl  (odl  iiiUii.  A  minoed  oath,  « 
comptlon  of  the  nuna  ol  Ood. 

Odkl  {vdilY  a.    Sune  ■*  Vilal. 

OdklllL  OdAllMluWda.lIik),  n.  [Fr.  odo- 
liiqtu,  trnm  Turk,  oiatlt.  >  chamber-oom- 
paolon,  from  oda,  ■  chamber.  Tha  more 
correct  form  would  be  odttlik  or  odatiqtit.] 
A  female  alare  or  concubine  Id  the  anltan'a 
Mraglla  or  a  Turkiih  haiem. 

and  dUnl  Uicni  lato  tlw  NOc  TAmettrajr. 

Qdftlltr  (Vitl-tti,  n.    Sana  at  ViatltT. 

Odd  (odX  a.  lA  Bcandlnarlan  word:  IceL 
addt,  ■  Ua^,  >  point  of  land,  an  odd 
nnrnW,  whsHoa  MUa-mathr.  an  odd  man. 


to  be  at  odda.  Tha  void  aeenu  to  be  pro- 
periy  anoDD,  maaDlnga  aharp  polnE^  Dan. 
td,  a  polni.  edde.  a  fongae  of  laud;  IceL 
oddr,  the  point  ola weapon  ;  really  the  aame 
word  aa  A.  Sai,  ard,Bpolnt,  abegJnn^(aB 
tothelaaofreomn.bni<t  ^n>d,  wlthA.5ax. 

e 6nRLaprlck).aud0.er(,a  place,  aipot,oii- 
a^apotntl  I.  Mot  nan ;  not  dliUlble 
to  iMln.  ot  dlatlncnlshed  by  a  nnmber  not 
auoElydlrlalblaln'l;  as,  the  add  Olatof  a 
conpBor.  that  Is,  the  files  numbeied  1,  ^  l>. 


i.  Left  orer  after  the  pain  have  been  nck- 
'>nad ;  aa.  Iha  company  consisted  ot  thlrU- 
flra  HIm  and  an  tai  maa— 1.  Additional  to 
a  whole  mantloDed  In  round  number^  or  to 
any  other  speclfladwholeL  'A  fortnight  and 
sdddaya.'    <Shtf. 

rtabti  of  ■  popoUf  chuictK.  GiaiMant. 

Soraetlntaa  the  conjunctbin  Is  omitted  be- 
fore odd. 

EI(hIir<iUr«uiorKim»hmI>Eeii.  Slat. 
<.  Not  iDclnded  with  othen ;  not  taken  Into 
the  common  accoQDt ;  hence.  nnheaJed ;  of 
lltUe  Talne  or  account :  aa,  a  few  odd  trUes ; 
to  read  a  book  at  odd  times. 

fi.  Out  ol  the  way ;  retired  1  awdudad. 

4.  Incidental;  casnal 


ftlAtoddt.    [Ban.) 

10.  t  rnlqae;  poieeaslng  qnalltlee  that  dls 
tlngnlsh  the  Indlrldnal  from  arery  other. 


itlcal,  lantaitlcal,  ilroll,  comical 
OddieilOW  (od'fel-10),  n.  A  member  of  an 
extensively  ramlfled  frtendly  society  having 
Its  headqusrten  la  Manchester.  Itwsior^ 
glnslly  an  association  of  a  convivial  kind, 
modelled  on  freemasonry,  and  still  retains 
binding  oaUu,  watchwords,  secret  slgna  Sul 
It  assumed  lis  present  form  In  18t^  and  has 


(i)  Blngnlsrity :  strangeness ;  partlcu 
of  dreae  or  shspe ;  the  sddrusi  of  ai 


Odd! (odi), n. tino. and p(.  I.Gxccaaofelther 
I  compared  with  the  other  jdllTarence  In  favour 
of  one  and  agalnat  another;  IneoDBllty.  'Pre- 
eminent by  so  mnch  otfdi.'  ifAton,  'Crom- 
well, with  aiit  of  Domber  snd  ol  fate.' 
VaUtt.  'Determining  on  which  side  the 
oddjUs.'    Lv^. 


tike  other  la  wtntlng';  belotiglug  to  s  t 


Wanting  an 
iO  other  fa  wi 


in^fvttT  of  iMn  of  tbcjr  uidm  Hf^br  "HI 
ch.  (dUln:      <h.  Sc,  locA;     i.  go; 


3.  Advantage:  soperlority. 
t.t  QOBirel;  dlipnte;  debste. 

—A  I  nidi.  In  dlapote ;  at  vstlsnca ;  In  con- 
troreny  or  quarreL  'Must  always  ba  ol 
oddt'    Sunji. 

Ttwy  Id  IB  in  mttUi.  Sikmt. 

—0dd4  and  ends,  small  mlscellaneons  artl- 

Oda  (MX  n.  [L.  ode,  Gr.  6di,  an  ode,  song, 
or poem.fromq^idA, losing.]  Ashortpo^m 
or  long;  s  poetlcsl  compoBitlan  proper  to 
be  set  to  music  or  sung:  a  lyric  poem  which 
eipreuea  the  leolingi  ol  the  poet  I  n  mom  enti 
of  high  sidtement  with  the  Tlvldneia  which 
present  emotloD  Insplm. 

Ode-lkctor  (ddf  ak-Ur),  n.  A  contatnptuoDs 
epithet  sppbed  tn  a  maker  of  or  trafflcker 

h.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aliv;      fa.  Uen:  th.  CUn; 


cer  (Od'mU-tr).  >■.    A  maker  or 

composer  ol  odea    Popt. 
Odaon  fi^Vim).  n.    [Qr.  Mewn.  trom  «d«, 
a  song.]    In  one.  area,  a  kind  of  Ihaatra  In 
Oraace  In  which  poets  ar  ' 
rorft  to  th 


public 


tha  approval  of  It 
iw'somattmat  arolled  to  a  hall  orchsn 


Odanro  («-d«'um), 
Odlal  (a'dl-al),  n. 
olthaPahnyrapsl] 


See  OliEOH. 
.    ..  flbre  ol  the  ymuig  root 
iimfBanutiuJIii  biUVBrmU): 


OdlbUt  (O'dl-bl),  a.    HatelD) ;  that  may 

cite  hatred.     £ale. 
OdlO  (od'lk),  a.     01  or  relating  to  the  (o 

or  IniaeDce  termed  od  (which  sea). 


,z  hl.se 


often  omit  an  Initial  w  belon 


igh  hiB 

two  ravens  tidings  of  aU  that  takes  place  In 
the  world.  A*  war-god  he  holds  hia  court 
[n  Valhalla,  where  all  brave  warriors  arrive 
after  death,  and  enjoy  the  tumultuous  plea- 
lurea  theydellgbted  mwhlleoDeartb.  Tha 
foarth  day  of  the  week.  Wednesday,  derived 
Its  namelromthli  deity. 
Odlnle  (O-dln'lk),  a.     Of  or  belonglnK  to 

Odl(nin(0'dl-nsya.  IL.  nffnnu,  from  odium, 
hatred.  Ddi;  I  hate.!  1.  Of  auch  a  character 
as  to  be  hated ;  hateful ;  deacrylng  hatred. 
"  '  '  - .      ■       than  dtUtlabU 

-.  _, 'Uxa  name;  an 

.□odintu damned  He.'  ^lak. 


snd  abominabiai 


ig  hate;  hateful  to  hear. 


S.  Held  In  hatred;  hated. 


fusing  dlignst  or  rapognance:  dluase- 
b;  olFenslTe  tromcartsln  external  char- 
srlsUcs;  as,  an  Hjtovj  penon;  an  odleiis 


Srn.  BatsfuL  dslasti 
guiting,  loathsomB, 
unpopular. 
DdlOIUir  {Vdl  us-ll),  ads. 
manner  1  hatefully;  In  - - 


ipulslve,  forbidding. 


£.1  Invidiously;  a 


to  behave  oHouttt.— 


(ffdl-ns-nes),  n.    The  sUte  or 

quality  ol  being  odious:  (a)  hatefulness;  tba 

Suall^  that  deserves  or  may  eidte  halml. 
laguB^  or  repugnance;  as,  the  odixtutneu 
of  on.  (ft)  The  ttata  of  being  hated;  hatred. 
[Kara.] 

(nmrSn  ud  •Jituirali  (oi  him,      iir  P.  SiltttJ. 

Odium (O'dl-um). n.  IL.]  l.  Hatred; dislike; 
as.  this  measure  bron^t  a  general  odium  on 
his  government.— E.  The  quality  that  pro- 


itendlng  divines  towards 

(XUiB  (odli),  tt.    To  charge  or  Impregnate 
withod.     'Odued  water.'   Dr.  AMumtr. 

(Mamaler<A-doni'et-M'), n.  [Or.Aados.away, 
and  metrsn,  a  measure  1  An  Inslnunent  lor 
measuring  the  distance  travelled  dtst  Kt  a 
cantaoe  or  pedaatilan ;  a 
kind  of  odometer  used  tn 


h.  wAlg;    ih,  amre.— See  Ksr. 


ODOKKTRICAI, 


ground  bf  a  buidls.  ud  Hhicll  b/  mn  ar- 
nuuemsnt  connected  with  the  ule,  nsU- 
tan  lU  own  mrolDtlou  Called  Uh  £ir- 
HuuuT  Thfloj  and  Pfraaibulait'r- 
d  (^^Mnofilk-al). 


(MODWUT  (frdom'omi  n.    1 
moot  at  dUUiica  tntallM  <r 


OdoaWrk  (fi-don-ug'n).  n    [Or.  Ddout. 

i)(lim(«,aloath.udafra,inliun.I  Tooth- 
achl^  M  ■  (lOIusqDBnce  of  goat  or  itsnnu- 

OtUmUlgla  (e-doa-UI'Jt-a),  n.    [Or.  adout, 

cdontat,  a  tooth,  and  algot,  pain.  ]    Fain  In 

tbalMlb;  toothache. 
MOnMllio  (O-don-tal'Ilk),  a.    [Or.  odmi, 

sdoiiMi,  >  tooth,  ud  o^ro'.  paln.l    Pertaln- 

Ina  (0  the  toothache. 
OdonMlglO  (OKlon-tal^lk},  n.  Anmedyfor 

the  loot&uhe. 
(Hion-tal'II). »     SanwaaOdm- 

(Mon-taTpfi),  n.     [Or.  odout, 

odtmtot,  a  Uwth,  and  atpt4,  a  buckler.!  A 
nooi  of  touU  nihs^  mppcMd.  frDin  their 
ElicklB4haped  teeth,  the  only  parta  jot 
toond,  to  ha*a  bMD  tilled  to  tM  ibark. 
The;  oacur  In  the  chalk. 

OdonUmiU  (A^doU'tl'a'ilt).  n.  [From  Or. 
nfenCio^  to  pot  torthUu  teeth.]  Tbecnt- 
tll«  of  the  taettl;  dentlttnL 

OdmtUtUCd'lan-tl'UD.n.  (Or.  «d«u^  Ml«tt- 
la,  ■  tooth,  and  ail,  ■  term  algnltjFlna  in- 
"*""—""-  1  In  palAol.  InllamiuaUoD  <^  the 

OdOBtO  (A-don'tA),  n.  [Or.  odnu,  odmlnt,  a 
tooth.)  A  kind  ol  tihlts  poirder  prepared 
from  certain  herbi  and  used  for  deajulng 
the  tesib;  a  dentifrice:  tooth-wattL 

OdontOoetl(»-doa'U)->«-tI).n.iiI.  (Or.odinit, 
odontot.  a  tooth,  and  Ulet,  a  whale.)    The 


Lloro-ia),  n.  pi  ; 
a,  and  vhtra,  to  oai 
U  BnileT  tor  the  c 


(ft^don-toFo-Ji),  n.  [Or,  cOatu, 
luvnwv,  »  ■ootii.  and  le(Hv,  a  dliconne.] 
That  branch  at  WMtomical  idnuw  which 
tiMU  of  the  teeth. 

Odontopiton  {e-don.iort 

odeni,  sdoneoa,  a  tooth,  —-- 


Eucephala 

dait^pod*.  Ftenpod^  and'bephalopada. 
becauaa  ttaerall  poMSM  a  lingular  and  com- 
plicated tmM  of  linpiBl  teeui.  Bee  Odok- 
TOPaoitB. 

Odantopbim  (O^on'tA-teT),  ».  The  name 
IlTen  bf  Prof.  Huxlef  to  the  lo-ctUed  tongue 
or  lingual  ribbon  or  the  Odontophora.  con- 
alatlng  eMeotlallj  of  a  caitllaginoBi  itrap, 
having  a  long  leilei  of  tnuvenelj-ditpoeed 
teeth,  and  muUng  back  and  forwaid  Uke  ■ 
chaln-saw. 

OdontophOTlBJ*  l6-Amt&-t6-rrnS),  n.  pt. 
|H«e  abor*.]  A  nib-famllj  of  nlUnaceaua 
Urd^  faniilr  Tetraoaldn,  embracing  the 


OOOntOlltaill  (d-dou-top'tir-Ii),  n.  [Gi. 
(idau«,«fan<i>«,atooth,aDdii((ru.  feni.l  A 
genua  of  foaw  fami  found  in  the  coal-mea- 
anrea ;  ao  named  tnin  the  tooth-Uke  lobei 
of  Ihelr  teafleta 


ordolphlni  and  porp^^iea,  the  OatodonUda, 

OTiHn>i-whiI«.tbe  JU|f>w^>>«t^ar  liphiold 

whalea,  and  the  Ztuatodontida. 
OemOogtay  (O-dan-ioJ'e-nl),  n.     (Or.  odaut. 

odsntoi,  a  tooth,  and  stn,  root  of  atgnmtai, 

to  lwcet.|   OeneratiDti  or  mode  of  detelop- 

ment  of  Uie  teeth. 
OdoiltO^<Mrain(a^anf6-gloa"am),n.  [Or. 

nfiRu,Mliintet.atonlli.  RndolMw,  atongue.) 

Central  Amwica,  miuh  prbisd  b/  cultliaton 


(or  tboir  magnificent  flnwen.  which  are  re. 
markible  hulb  for  their  aiu  and  the  beaatr 

ipeclca  have  been  lutrodnoed  Into  thii  conn- 
by,  and  grow  well  In  a  moderate  l*mp«r». 


■nperb   flower,  and   la  named   after 

PibcenotWalea 
OdontOfntpb  (A-don't^gT*0,  n.  [Or.  ode 

edontot,  a  tooth,  and  jfratij^  to  deaorll 

A  kind  of  icale  und  In  Wing  off  or  mark 

the  le«tb  dI  gearing  wheeli. 
OdontOCnpny  (O.don.tog'm.ll).  n.    [ 

odaut.  ndontot,  a  toolli.  and  gnulie,  to 
A  deacrlpUon  a(  tbe  teeth. 


funu;  a  atrong  Kent.     *  Oderaninilt,  per. 
tumea,  and  inllnmlgatlona.'    ihirlini. 
Odomitt  (d'dtr.ant),  a.     Odoronij  tn- 
grant;  iwevl-Kented.     'Sharp,  yet  odvranJ 


_.- biuh  iitSowera.'    Sir  T.  Bnane. 
Odin«ttllKl(yd<r.4t-Ing), a.  DiSiulng odour 

OdmUannu  (A.d«r.|f  Ar-uaX  a.    [L  odorV- 

•rut— «far. odour,  and /rro.  to  bear.]  LGIt. 
Ing  odour  or  aoent,  ninal^  a  4weel  Kent; 
dUnulng  fragrance;  tngnnt;  perfumed: 
at,  odarS/enui  ipieea ;  aduriftnmt  Howera. 
•Odorifenut.  Dnelllng  ahnoit  Uke  a  violet.' 
Buon.     'The  Bdi>r\ftTijta  flowert  ol  fancy.' 


dovT,  In  bad  repute.  In  ditfavonr. 

^.„^^-^-^  (6'der-lea),  a-    Ftee  from  odour. 

DdB-bOtM  (odzlnbi),  inltij.  An  Interlao. 
tional  ntteiance,  a  oormptlan  of  Qed'i 
badji,  eiprtMlTe  of  nuiirlBB,  bewilderment, 

Od^-Dodlkliu  (odi'bfrdi.kiniX  fnMW.  A 
corruption  ol  Qofi  frodytio,  or  UUa  body: 


Od*-t«d7(odi 
ot  Osd'ifrodv: 


■<Mi-Jli\raii  Iht  Ung.  -Oil  IMu  becUii  to 

OdB-pltUkllU  (odi-plt-i-ldoi).  inlAj.  A 
mincnd  oath,  coirapted  from  Oaft  putiUn. 
or  tilUa  pity. 

Odi-faUiTUl  <aB  U  ba  (U  nun  jct  I        Slia*. 

OdjrL  Odrle  (A'dn),  n.    SaraeaaOd. 

Od^  (6^1i]'tkX  a  Of  or  pertalninf  to  tha 
necnliar  force  called  ed  or  wivl. 

Odjrllfm  (a'dn.limjb  n.  Hie  docMna  ot 
oSb  or  odj^lic  loice.    Sea  On. 

Odrnaru  (od-l.nnm),  n.  [Or.  odvK^m, 
pUDTnl,  In  allnilon  to  the  iting.]  A  genua 
ot  Imnenopteron*  Ineeote  belongfug  to  the 
tunUy  EumenldB;  the  borrowuig  waapa. 
nudr  DMt*  ant  geaerall;  holei  burrowed  In 
the  nnd  or  hi  Uie  lidea  ot  walll.  and  are 
caretnll]'  llued  with  fine  eaithj  paite. 

OdyiMT  (o'di-eiX  n.  An  epic  poem  attri- 
buted to  Homer,  hi  which  the  adTenlntes 
nt  Odjniena  (Ulyiw*)  are  celebrated. 

(Eeonomloal,  (Eoonomr.  SeeBcoNOKicAi.. 
Kcthioht, 

IMtlflll.    SeeEonviMia 

«  (e-dnaa).  n.     (Or.  eidlma.  ■  tn. 

I    In  BKd.  a  poflneu  ot  tweUlng  ot 


raUlngot 
llnfnlar- 


tiyl  Arab- 

Jt  m  famllj 

ot  trhich.tha  gemia  (Sdlcae- 

nnu  la  the  type.  8a*  (Edicmdiub. 
(Bdlail«niU  (Mlk-nCmni).  n.  [Or.  elded, 
to  (well,  and  inemf.  the  leg  or  knea.l  A 
nnuB  ol  grallatorUl  blrdi,  intarmeiUale 
betweau  the  buitardi  and  ploiett:  thlck- 
kneea.  ntey  are  k  named  from  their  lege 
being  awollen  like  thoH  of  a  goaty  man. 
The  <X.  enviUni  ii  known  by  the  name*  d( 

ir  Norfolk 

--, ^_  tilrd,  with 

If  foond  In  •olIlaiT  heath*, 

Had  pluman  enab)**  it  to 

a.  ItljmoitBcllTeatnlshL 

lit  STOHB.PLOVXIL 


glren  to  a  round  __  .  _ 
e  frieie  or  root  of  huge  build- 
— -  light. 
(e-ll.Jtd),  ».     [Fr,,  from  att,  the 


-/r 


Odmon*  (Cdtr-uiX  B.  Having  or  emitting 
an  odour:  pertaining  to  odour;  iweel  ot 
Kent:  fragTint:  aa,  odomu  anbetuncem. 
'OdopoutguDU  and  balm.'  JTilbm.  'Bach 
odsroiu  buihy  ihrub.'     MUlon.    'Odorvui 


(M(intOld(a.don-told),a.  Tooth-Uka— OdoK- 
Esid  pnmt,  in  anat.  lb*  cantnun  or  bodj 
ot  the  flrat  cervical  vertebra  (atla*).     It  i> 


OdOTOnalr  (S'dtr.nB-Il).  ode.     In  an  odor- 

oufl  manner:  tragiantlj. 
(MOTOnoiMi  (a'Mr.u-nee).  n.   The  qnalltr 

ot  being  odoroiu,  or  of  exciting  the  lenia. 


|rl    ' 

md  aouth  Africa' 

water*  placet. 

..Brbe,  Witt  r— 

often  tqheroui  inota.  The  beat  knon* 
the  Britlih  ipedea  It  fS.  erotala.  an  hil 
tant  ol  dltcbei,  banlu  of  riven,  and  tli 
terj  poleonona;  man; 

:»rdoi  fatal  coneaqne 

'  ariHn  from  the  eating  of  the  route, 
have  been  miitaken  for  pannepa 
ben  ol  o;.  ranii>iii«([o>d«f  aiu  whole 
Tticlet  nf  food. 

I'lhlk), 


odour  of  wine.' 


ImparUi 


buanoa;  perfume. 


obtaine 


[See  above.) 
eaaneterlatlc 
-.».«...»»  oeld.  an  add 
inantblc  ether:  it  lorn  a 
'.like  maaa.  which  melu  at 
;  rlhtr,  an  oily  Uquld  which 

.  8c,  abiine.      f.  Sc.  fry       ' 


*g""tfc»l  (l-nutbol),  H.  (p,H,.0,)  A 
ookmrlSN,  Ilouiid,  uommtlo  Uiinld,  piii- 
dniwd  la  (ha  dMtUiUoD  of  eutor-oD.  It 
nyMdlf  oildliM  Id  the  air,  and  becooM 
•HunUijIlo  add.     BT  Uw  •ctton  M 


hnoiiwlled  ndlod  otoBwihTllo  >cld  iDd 

ItidOlntlTM 


&! 


UtlirUa  JUdd  <«'iiu-thmk  aild),  n. 
l^»?5    A  toUUK -"-—■■  -• 


A  ToUUl*  olljr  tcU,  of  an  agrea- 


QtnoUn  Wnol-fn),  n.  (CuBhOi.)  A  ooloni^ 
Ug  maUCT  obUlnM  frrna  »d  wtns.  It  1) 
nnilj  bluk  when  dir.  bnt  dliulTe*  nadilj 
In  dunto  alcohol  irlui  the  pn>dactloD  <d  a 
«loM-nd  Uqnld. 

<BBeleC7<'-a'>l''>']l)i  '>■  [Or,  lOiM.  wliia. 
aBdbpM,  dUcoDTM.]  That  branch  ol  knov- 
ledga  which  InTcatl^Ua  tba  naltin^  quall- 
tka,  and  nrlatiaa  at  wtnei  tba  aclanoe  at 

lbomaBV«'iii>-maa-rit.iL  [Or.  o<im 
wtD<tMulmanttIa.4lTlDatlaB.)  Amodaol 
dlTbutlan  amons  Um  Oraeki.  tram  ttw 
oolow,  ti>imd.Aa.,  of  wina  ponnd  oat  In 


OEnOthan  (<-nolh'»-ra}.  n.  [fir.  frfnoOnnf , 
s  plant,  tha  root  of  which  iniclli  ilka  vlna, 
from  daot,  w1d«.]  A  ganoi  of  Araartcan 
planti,  nal  ordar  OnagraoaiL  "■"■'-'"'"it 
■boat  100  >p«cl«a  of  aannal.  blaniuL  and 
nrannU)  herba,  with  leatr  Manu,  and  aill- 
imij,  tttta  handaoma  jMlow.  poipl*,  or 
. •  . "*  MiHiiii,  known  Ur 

KS 

D,  ganntally  a  poatf- 

r,     Tba  oontraclad 

(ann  it  naad  when  sxr  la  tha  Snt  alaniRit 
In  a  eomponnd  u  *«U  a*  wbaa  Mi>afal«. 
Baa  Ovwt  and  Ita  compaimda 
O'wwiiw  (onTlinmX  n.    iScotch.)   1  Tha 
orarplU'— I'  Tba  bnrdan  of  a  long  or  dla- 

O'wlHf  (onrll),  n.  An  nnwr  nimant;  an 
OTandl:  a  Ursa  cmTat    (ScotolL] 

O'tr-miKlitl  (dr'nttX  pnl-  A  PP-  Onr- 
raaohsd.    Skok. 

Car-^tniiradl  (Ai-attd^  Fp.  Orarahawn. 
S*at. 

(EaopIiafMl,  fBMpIuitui  (A^^-tari-al 
i-«6-faf  «<anX  a,  BalaHngtothacaaciiiliagiu; 
ai,  tHOfAagraJ  glanda. 

(Bwwlucataav<*'>^-*«ot*o-inl).n.  [Or. 
vlNpAafat.  tha  snltat.  and  tami,  a  enttlns.] 
In  lura.  tha  oparatlon  of  making  an  tncl- 
•ton  Into  tba  aaopbagoa  tor  tba  irarpoaa  of 
lamoTlni  anj  finalgn  nbatance  that  ob- 
atcnola  ui*  paanc*. 

tBaagbMtaa  (l-a^a-fna),  n.  ror.  eltoplta- 
M.  UM  gullat-sM.  tat  of  pitri.  to  bear, 
h>  cany,  and  pttagt,  to  «l]  The  gollet; 
tha  canal  thtongh  which  food  and  drink 

(£tttld«  (Wtil-d«),n.pl.  [Or.  ntolnM^aiad- 
n*,  and  tUM.  TeaantiluiM.1  A  funllT  of 
lUplaraaa  faiaecta  of  tha  iectlon  BnchToan. 
dlitlnBidibad  br  the  prDbaadi  belne  allhar 
InanvUmanluyatateoTwuitliig.  Thiaals- 
■acta  bar*  the  appearance  of  large  lllaa,  with 
tha  hodr  atl«n  jaij  halir,  and  onamautad 
wttb  buda  of  Taiiooi  iMloBri  Uka  humble- 
baaa;  the  wtnn  Tair  almng  and  niar- 
■Ur  aitandad;  the  abdomen  inarallriarge. 
Thar  depoatt  their  agga  on  the  bodr  at 
Tarfoni  harblToroni  qnadraped^  and  their 
lan>a  are  wall  known  br  tha  name  of 


Bpedaa  of  qaadraiied.    Tha  (EL  (SoMnit)  [    pkirsd  by  old  EnrtHh  -i 


fcSS"" 


<K.tBw>dtrma)bit.... 

itaf  oian;  and  tiufS.  (CfpAo- 
In  Iha  ooalrila  of  ihaap.    Sea 

niV  n.     A  gonoi  of  dlptaiau 
a  of   (he  tamllj  (XatridB 


(which  aea), 
Ol<m),mp. 

aat<d,ooDC« _. ... 

Oath.  ^.  O.B.a.  ata, 

,    ..  word  [iiliiiaillj  aijiiiMlim  aodi 

niatloniai  from,  aot  a(  pcooatdlng  from, 

pllcatloiu; 


loth,  af,  O.H.O.  als,  opa,  mod.  Q.  ab;  oog, 
:.  an,  or.  apt,  Bkr.  aao,  bom.  awar  Ilom. 
>/U  tba  nmawardta  i^tlr  AltCnnt 


gent;  naad  bi  man  Taiiooi . 
1.  (a)  aipreailng  tba  ralatloii 
9,  origin,  motive,  and  tba  Ul 


WbJiiw««i»it«iirfm, 


'   SAak. 

■■  ^dmh  to  dia. 


ilf  X  man ;  Ilia  bolldlna  af  a  ihitK  '  The 
ptaUIng  Iff  n^aelf.'  <8*a£  la)  uanotlag 
ratarenoe  to  a  thing ;  conoenung ;  rataUng 


atDanotfna  refatenoe  to  dlataoce  oi  tlow; 
aa,  within  a  mila  nf  the  atj;  within  an 
Iwni  qf  Ua  deatlL  (4  Danoiinc  refatenoe 
to  tha  agent  or  panon  bjr^wm,  ta  thing 
br  which,  anrtUiw  1*  done;  br:  need  after 
pulTe  Tarba.  'Tliat  ■  ladr,  v  one  man  re- 
nued,ihoDld  thanlOreit^aaotbarbaabnaed.' 
Suit. 


(ftt  DanaUng  riaia^e  bom  ana  Mate  to  ao- 
Dthar.    {Bare.] 

OttUsniJaSnSVoldT  tfiUm. 

m  Kiprwilng  the  ratetton  at  Idantltj,  eqnl- 
*alanca,otapwidtlon:  need  with  a  name  or 
■nwllatlon:  the  upodtlTa  oae  ol  qT:  a^ 

the  dtjiir  London;  the  continent  it^  Europe. 
(I)t  Upon;  on. 


"^JiTJ 


Cin)To;amoi 
(nJtWith. 


(a)  (  Dnring;  In  tha  conna  ot.  '  Ut  onatom 
alwajiitrUia  attamoon.-  Stok  -Not  to 
baaeanfcwinkrifalltbedaT/    Skak.    (^ 

time:  aa,  I  often  go  Ihoe  af  an  eranliu;  lo 
()/ lata,  that  ii  In  r*3eot  HmM;  qf^C  In 
olden  Hna^  In  tanner  Itmea.— Ttkara  la  an 
amblgnitjrfn  Ihanaaol  thepranMltlanafln 
inch  an  aiprewion  aa  'tba  lore  y  Qod,'  which 
nuj  mean  elthar  tile  Ion  fan  M  Ood  or  the 
lore  lalt  fir  Ood.  In  loma  anient  phraaaa 
of  la  naad  mr  aaoaulmulT:  aL  ceanHHiil  i/, 
atiin  qf,  pray  tf,  tcHadt  qf.  for  command, 
daalre,  [nj  to  give  or  gnuii 

Hit  gkna.  ofioH  Ut  Hood  bi  tkT  WO,  m- 
OfBoow  I  (ofkam),  n.    See  eilract 


bt  iiiaga.]    1.'  Awar;  dlManL 

toratt,  aoaroolj'  of  a  mile.'    .. 

Ftom  or  awaj  bj  ramoral  or  aepantlOD:  im, 
lo  ont  qjr  to  pare  d/,  to  clip  rf,  to  peel^ 
to  taaref.— A  In  tha  warot  Intermptlon,  ao 
H  not  lo  take  place ;  aa,  the  cricket  raatoh 
la  dT  for  the  pnaani— A  From,  In  the  war 
of  departnre,  abatement,  nmlialDn:  m.  tha 
terar  goaa  ef;  tha  pain  goea  i  '  '  ~ 
awar;  not  toward;  aa,  to  loot 
ta«nott«Mard.— 0.  AgBinM;o 
afdaofaqneatlan, 

Tba  iiDgt^nB  ao  war  n»cli  npoa  Hritutm,  eltbaf 

T.  Adding  loTcrba  the  idaa  oleaae,  ccmplete- 
ne«,  ieadhieia,Aa.  '  Drink  rjf  thia  potion. ' 
Shat.  '  Speak  tf  ball-a-doien  dangomii 
woida.'  AalL—Of  and  on,  aomatjmea  on 
and  <^,  (a)  with  latetTDpUoua  and  reaump- 
tlou;  atlntarrali;  not  ooDHCUttnilr  or  oou- 
tinnona^. 


■  oppneiJ 


■e  walk)  on  the  left,  which 


(t)  In  the  game  of  orioket,  applied  to  that 
part  at  the  IMd  which  la  oppodla  to  that 
on  which  (ha  bataoan  itand*,  or  on  lha  left 
hand  <tf  the  bowler :  oppoied  to  m.— &  Fra- 
eeedlng  tram :  applied  to  ttieeta. 


t.  Free  tram  dntr  or  aome  parUmtar  oooo- 
patlon,  whatcTer  Ita  nature  mar  be ;  aa,  an 
tfdari  ifVta: 

AU  Ae  vwer  |f*u  rna  ber  ^idIIt  Ii  ■  torkoj  u 

[  In  all  lla  aenaea  thia  woM  la  Often  Died  aa  tlM 
Unt  part  of  a  compound.  In  anr  of  tlie  «- 
ampica  glren  It  might  hara  been  printed  iol] 
Hf  (of),  prep,  1.  Not  on ;  tnon ;  awar  from 
'  Wai  neTBr^mrlagi.norkeptmr  chamber 
adar'  £(rlr.r<nip(«.~-X,  Leading  tremor 


iniKtiAna  t/FCbar^  "d  ConiM.     Mtflttm. 


ijaT!UB,araKS.v~!?aw" 


sliiw  at  th ,-, 

Onf  (affal),  n.  nX\.  ^-faaita  b.  afoA. 
leal.  ofatL  G.  altfaa  are  almtlarlr  formed, 
andwnh^nllarmeanli^l  l.Waatamaati 
tha  parta  of  an  anlnul  bntchered  which  are 
onBl  f or  nae  or  ralaoted.  '  A  batrow  of 
bntcher'i  a#ai'  Skat—l,  Carrlan.  Skat 
A  Befnee :  nibblah ;  that  which  li  thrown 


h.  amn,— 8e«  Kit. 


d  adjActlvKllT.    'Therco 

--■"■  -'-'-ira.'    Jfortiin 

u  oil  the  up 

.._, ID.    'ThreegP 

oaeiottheoltf . . .  iif-tttpp'dtoiiiiB.'  Slu 


Oir-«ime{orkum),ii.  Apologri  ocuai  mn 
e«an  in  the  wit  at  tablattusa  or  praUxt. 

[Scotch.) 

Off-oani<orfeDni).n.   WuieoriBienoreon 

^lown  out  during  drealiig. 

Off-cut  (afkntX  n.  A  iilece  wblch  hu  been 
GDt  off  I  ipeflillcftllj.  In  vrintiHfft  thjit  port 
at  ■  prbted  ihtet  whlcn  li  ent  off  and  In- 
■arted  In  the  otheriart,  forming  together 
k  i^aUr  and  orderlT  iDcceuloii  ol  Al  tha 
p>se*  Id  the  dgiMture,  Thli  occur*  Id  tome 
modaa  of  impoflng. 

OB-Oay  (ordi),  n.  A  dar  on  which  any  dinal 
Dccupmdon  !■  dJiconUnued. 


thing  th 

1.  The  tUta  o[  being  offended;  Hnth : 
anger  1  dtanlBaeure  ;  mortification.  'And 
7DU,  good  uncle,  baulih  all  0/«n«.'    Sliak. 

G.  Any  tnuiigreuloa  ot  lav.  dlvlaeoihuman; 
otdutj.   'Dellveied  foroDTc/'oiuu.' Bom. 


or  by  the  forfeltan  of  a  penalty 
Dlipleunre,  umbrage,  reienbnen  t, : 
mliJemeanonr,  tmpua,  truiEretilon,  de- 
Uaqacnc]',  tault,  crime,  iln,  aSron^  Indig- 
nity, outrage,  Innilt 

OStaeefOlt  (ol-tena'ful),  a.  Giving  dia- 
plaaiura:  Injarloua;  crlmlnaL  '  Yonr  moat 
cfme^fVi  act.'    Shak. 

OflbnoalBut  (of-fentlMX  •*'  VuolFendlDg: 
Innocent ;  Inoffenilve ;  harmleu.     Shak. 

OlIBnd  (Df-IODd').  v.t,  [L,  o/znda.  to  etrllcB 
agalnit-^i/  (or  rX>.  sgalnit,  and  obi.  /Biirfo, 
tohlt,thnut(hcnceBlBodr/f>iilo).  Theroot 


iliinnoui  .  .   .  i^.auilr  <>i»'<M  HlUi  thoH  •hs 

tranit  city.  Pro*.  kvUL  ip. 

.  Toghock;  toannoTi  to  pain;  to  moleit 
The  rankest  compound  of  Tiltanoni  unell 
haterere/endedDDtCrIL'    Siak. 

.)  To  Injure;  lohatiD;  to  hurt 


Offimd  (oMend'),  s.i     1.  To  . 
moral  or  dlvln*  law ;  to  alo : 
orinw  or  fault :  Bometlmfla  naed  w  1  ui  u^uHtih 
WlMHOcir«  ituU  k«p  die  wbDlt  law,  lod  jttt  »/• 
/fFi<iiioiupiil»,liicul&roI'>l>.  Jam,  ll  ID. 


one  that  vIoUtea 


—OjTcndtr  properly  dlffen  from  ddfnotiflit 
inaimnch  ai  the  latter  It  a  negative  frana- 
greuor,  one  who  neglecti  to  comply  with  the 
leqntrementa  of  the  law;  whereai  the  for- 
mer la  a  poaltlve  Danagreaaor,  one  who  rlo- 
latea  Uw  or  toclal  rule. 
Offending  (ot-tendlnu),'!-   Theactolcom- 

mltUng  an  offence;  oflencejf—"- ' 

alon;  crime. 


.    XYi.tftn^.    Bee 

-■— e;  <»)  cauaing 


imutlng;  t 


rJentiiK  »&e.'  Shak.  ''A  Tery 
DfertiiHiooundreL'  Diektnt.  (6)  Diiguit- 
Ing ;  glvhiB  pain  or  nnpleaaant  lenia^mi ; 
dlugTaeabIe;ai.  Bomethlngd^aruintotaite 
orimalL    {cjt  lojurlooa 

2  Pertaining  to  offence:  (a)  need  fn  attack : 
oppoted  to  dtftnim:  ai,  an  DfintJH  wea- 
pon or  englnB.  (*}  Conalitlng  In  attack ; 
proceeding  by  attack;  aaullant;  Invading: 
oppoaed  to  iI<;'inriK;  aa,  an  <ftntin  war. 

A  leoffiif  or  aUiame  o/ciuin  and  dt^tatin, 
la  on*  that  reqnita  both  or  all  putlei  to 
make  war  togetber  agalnat  a  nation,  and 
each  party  to  defend  th*  other  In  ou*  of 
being  attidnd—STH.  Dlipleaalng.  dliagree- 
able,  dlataitefol,  obnoiloui,  abhorrent,  dia- 
guitlng.  ImpertiiMnt,  rude,  laucr,  oppro- 
briou^  Inaoltlni,  Iniolsnt,  aharive,  acnr- 

OSMUdn  (ot-fendT).  n.  With  the  deflntte 
arthile:  the  act  of  attacking ;  atate  or  poe- 
tors  of  attack;  aggiBadTeatntude;  ai,  to  act 
on  the  i/enrfeeT^ 

OttVBMtniJ  <ot-fen^T-U),  adw.  Jn."_ 
dliplsai 


llHty    Vlvlll 

oualy:  mlich 
aloD  or  lint  i 

OfltaIlTeiUw(of-fen>nT-aea),  n. 
Ity  or  condition  of  being  offenali 

Thn  wiMcha  rf  th«  body,  b«Jw  pTM. 
pull  nliai  be  iipUuicd  •Wi  Uw  mi 


tly.  -Beveral  oKn- 
SdvI*.  (A)  In]uri- 
(()  By  way  of  Inva- 


trtonerKnt  (Ft.  of™- Cfrfr.,  I  offer 
im  L.  tftTn—vf  (or  ot,  tointSt,  and  /<n 
bring!  1.  To  pnaant  for  acceptance  c 
l«tl»n;  to  tends. 


to  dliobey. 
law.-  SAo*. 

obedience ; , 

■  If  thy  right  eye  effrad  the*,  plnck  It  onl 


..  _ _ath  oAndid 

-a.  I  To  diaw  to  *rll  or  hinder  In 
"      '  leglBCt  duly. 


often  with  up;  aa,  to  qfirr  up  a  prayer.  '  To 
i/'r  up  iplrltaal  ncrUc**.'^  1  FaL  IL  & 


4.  To  attempt  or  do  (agatuit);  to  put  In 
action ;  to  act  about ;  aa,  to  o/ar  violence; 
to  D/er  an  Inanlt;  to  t^cr  rsilitanca. 

SomethJEiE  unfilkj.  ShaJt. 

6.  To  bid,  at  a  price,  reward,  or  wagea. 

wiu'ridi  iolu  v^£bM  ,ji/nlo«t  "SjW™, 
BVn.  To  propoae,  propound,  move,  proffer, 
tender,  iacrUce,  immolate. 
Ofbr  (omr),  e-i    1.  To  preaant  Itaalf ;  to  b« 

fflawilUngni 

impany  lil>  brother. 


Sometimea  with  at;  a\  the  hotae  <#ered  at 

OffBr  (otT«r).  n.  [Fr,  o/re.]  1.  The  act  of 
offering,  or  that  which  li  offered :  (a)  a 
propoaal  to  be  accepted  or  rejected;  preieo- 
UtTon  to  choice;  first  advance.  'When 
offert  are  dltdala'd.  and  love  deny'd.'  Pope. 


O)  The  act  of  bidding  a  pri«,  or  the  asm 
bid.  -Making  by  leeond  ^and  their  oferi.' 
8aift.  —  0n  oftr,  for  aale.  —  i^tmiiM  and 
i^rr.  In  SaXi  lou,  lee  PHDIUSE.  (o)  At- 
tempt; endeavour;  eiaay. 

2.t  An  offering;  loniethingpretented  byway 
of  aacriflce  or  ot  acknowledgmeDt. 

.while  wiiti  me.  Sir  p.  iiiliit:t. 

Off&niDle<ofYer-a-bl},a.  Capable  of  bali« 
Offerer  (orfer-er),  n.     One  who  otfen;  one 

Offerlns  (orr«r-lngX  i     1  The  act  of  an 

olfcrer.  —1  That  which  ii  offered ;  ipedflc- 
ally,  that  which  1)  preunted  In  dlvfbe  ler- 
vice;  a  gift  offered  with  loraeiymbollc  in- 
tent to  a  deity;  a  sacrifice;  an  oblation. 

TiK  fillv  people  lake  idf  toi  t  Hint, 

And  brinp  ib«  r^bringt  lA  fniU  mud  Oovert, 

In  the  CAtircA  </  England,  oOerlngi  are  per- 
•onal  tithet,  pio>aliI*  by  custom  to  the  par- 
Bon  or  vicar  ot  the  pariah,  either  occadon- 
ally,  ai  at  aacramenta,  marriage*,  chriatcn- 
Inga,  churching  ot  women,  burials.  Ac.,  or 
at  conatant  times,  as  at  Eaater  or  Chrlstmai, 
OlfSrtOiy  (of'tSr-tori),  n.  (Ecclea  L.  t/- 
Jerttri —  • '— * ' ■ 


2.  Seeitt.  (a)  In  the  A  Catk.  Ch.  the  part  of 
the  maia  In  which  the  prieat  preparea  the 
element*  far  consecration,  (t)  The  sen- 
tences In  (he  communion  service  ot  tha 
Church  ol  England  read  while  the  alms  sn 
"-' ' -' ollected. 


0  The  almi 


muilc  appropriated  to 
I  above  dedgnatcd. 
tdnn.     oSerianoTer- 


bff-hknd  (orhand).  ode.  Beadily;  with  ease; 
without  hesltatlou  or  previous  practice. 

Off-huid  (ofband),  a.  Done  without  stDdy 
or  heiltati  on ;  unpremeditated;  tree  and  eaay: 
aa,  an  of-hand  remark  'Speaking  In  hla 
rapid,  qf-Aand  way.'    Diekirn. 

OIIIm  (cJ'ns),  ».  {it  fmm  I.  ofdum,  from 
Of  for  piefli  ob.  and  /oeie,  to  make  or  do, 
or  from  opem,  aid,  aulitsnce,  and  /aeto.] 
I.  Employment  or  builneia,  whether  ot  a 
public  or  private  character,  which  one  cna- 
tomarily  pertoim*  or  iindcrtakea  to  perform; 
duty  or  duties  to  the  perfomiaDce  of  which 
apenonli^polnted;  charge  or  trust,  whe- 
ther ol  a  saoed  or  secular  chaiactar. 

nUEoify  ttiOK  tJitM,  KooL  bL  ii 

!.  That  which  is  performed,  intended,  or 
asalimed  to  be  done  by  a  particular  thing, 
or  that  which  anything  la  fitted  to  perfonn 


t,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


Uk«3'<"  •*  ply, 

4.  SeeUt.  tornmliry  ot  daTotlon ;  ■  Hrrlcc 
tppolnt«d  for  %  putJoolitr  ocoMloti;  ft  pT«- 


6.  A  hoou  DT  Bpvtmsnt  la  ■mch  pcnoni 
truuut  biulneH.or<IiKturie  tbelrtOMc- 
(In  datlai  tad  tmplormsnte:  *  couDtln^- 
bouHi  ■  pUce  where  olScl*!  tdm  mn  done. 
0.  Tbe  penont  IptnuMd  wllh  datlaa  of  > 
pnbUciulDre;  the  penoiuwlio  truuut  bul- 
iien  la  u  oSh  :  o(I<d  ippUsd  (o  mD  Itunr- 
uuw  catapuiy, —7.  pi  The  »p«rt4ii6nt»  where- 
in domeitlH  dlichuse  the  lerenl  duUet 
attached  to  ■  hoiue.  u  kllcheoL  pintrie*. 
brewhcuHi,  and  the  Uke ;  ilu,  out-hoiuee, 
■Dcb  u  the  itablEi.  &c. 


ordar  of  oalabrattai  ot  pnUlo  wanhlp.— 
Halg  Off,  the  Inqidiltlan ;  but  tho  JUe, 
hoimn',  proparlr  Mtonai  to  th«  'Cooin' 
ntioD'  at  Borne  to  vhleb  tb*  dlreothm  of 
tha  tribonal  of  the  InqnlillloD  li  inbjeci— 
Ofiei  my,  Id  Um,  a  Cnuuarlpt  of  a  prooaod- 


M.— OJlH/RIWl, . 

the  BihUu  of  a  Jnrr  In  an  idqiiMt  ol  oBce 
bj  which  (ha  crown  beoooHaenUlled  to  Uke 
poaHaikin  ot  real  or  pertonal  propertir.— 
Qfia  houn,  the  honzi  during  which  oflcoa 
Are  open  for  (he  tnniactlon  of  bDiiiieia — 

OfflMI  (d'n^  e.L    To  parfann  officlillri  to 

do;  to  diKbuve-    SAttk- 
Ottos-bMTU  (ot'Ba-bir-drX  n.     Ona  who 

bolda  offlce. 
OOon  (orOi^), 

rl»d  to  nil  I  pabUc  altnation  or  to  partona 

BUT  pnblla  datT:     ■■-    -■- '    ■--- 

[Sir,  one  -■■-  •■- 

__ MDpOHdl  _        ..      ,  _. 

the  geDoraL  ueatenut-Mieral,  ma^oifen- 
eral*.  and  brigadlen.  alaf-aftrn,  thMC 
who  belong  to  the  gsoanl  aalC,>m  the  qnar- 


or  inm  a  lOTd'liaDtaiiant,  tba  bwaat  crada 
In  (he  BilUih  armr  being  nov  that  of  ll*a- 
tenant  £r*nl  ^U*rt,  thoae  who  hold  a 
rank  aboTe  that  f^  which  therreoelTopa;. 
Jfwi-MiiimiWiBMil  ofiem,  thoae  who  are 
appolntad  br  tbe  oommabdlug  ot6c«n  ot 
a»  laalmanM.  and  who  loim  a  rtap  Inter- 
mndlrio  batwaao  eommlaalonad  oOcan  and 


-. .,  ,  —  jwit  ^|lam  on 

boldlDg  ■  wairaot  fran  Uio  admlralt 
Inatiwatni,  catpantan.  lunnati,  and  one 
elaaa  of  aiulaaan;  ptity  q/leir$,  who  are 
appolntad  6;  tha  oaptalna  Another  dirt- 
aaa  of  offlcen  li  Into  eemiatanl  and  nm- 
mnMoM,  tha  latter  compridDg  parmia- 
ten,  nudical,  cooualaaariat,  and  ottiar  vMl 

01B<Mr(ofVi-trV  ■.(.  To  tornlih  with  olB- 
cen^  to  appoint  ofllcara  OTar. 

Irlih  pMn  •»>  M-SmJ  AMiitm. 

OOoUa  (Dl-fl'ihll),  a.  [I.  qfMaJu,  Fr.  ^^ 
fieM.  1  1.  Pertaining  to  an  oHlca  or  pnbllo 
traat:  ai.  one'i  o^al  dntlea— I.  Doilnd 
fnm  (he  proper  omce  or  ottcar,  or  IToin  tba 
^oper  aalliorHT ;  made  or  conuBODloalad 

ah,  cAaln;      tb,  Sc  loiA;      g,  po;      ],>ib;    fi.  Ft.  to*;      ng,  aby; 


ilciit;  a  raDwaj  ofitiai.  'One  of  Uidh 
legUaton  eapecial^  odioua  to  oJInaJi.' 
Lord  LvUtm — t  £wlM.  a  Judge,  axi.,  q>- 
polstad  br  ■  bWuni.  ohivtar,  arcbdeacon, 
Ac,  with  shaige  ol  the  —•-"—■  ' — •-'•- 


vi(h  shaige 


■plritnal  Jnrladlc- 

■U,  ol-H'- 


0fflelhll7(ot-ll'ihal-U),adc.    In  an  official 
maoaeri  b;  tba  proper  officer;  by  tirtue  ot 

I m"'™£i'^ '" 

]  iy  TerUled  oi 

I  nmnnicBtad;  penc 

0  fi'ihi-a-riV 

t  d.    IKaie.) 

0  '-a'lhi'it)^  9.x.  preL  A  pp.  oil- 

I  iSMalit\e.    To  perfonn  olSdal 

,  norm  nuh  fonnal  acta,  dutiea, 
aa  pertain  to  an  offioe  or  poet 
InpB  or  prieab  thai  ^fflrtalii  ■!  ih« 
cf  ot  their  irpakhEa,  9m  uld  w* 


.  _  medical  recipea. 

<af-i]i^.al),  n.  A  drag  or  msdlolna 

a  ^fothecajTa  ahop. 

Bcnlptoil*  (of-fl-tl'aa  ■kolp-tO''- 
— ..  —  ILIllia  SdUptor'a  tSbap.  aimall 
aoathan  comtallatioD  conabting  of  twain 


itan.    II  li  on  tha  ioath  ot  Catna. 
ODebnu  (<d-B^hnaX  ~  ' 

fnl,  obliging,  " ■■ 


.  dDd- 


-OJbiatu  HtU,  a  will  b]>  wUdi  a  teaUtor 
IsaTea  hia  properto  to  hli  tamily.  mtarlon. 
— /mpgrtfiunt,  Ojfaout,  Rudt,    Bee  iMFia- 

OOOlOlldr  (of.fl'ihna-11).  ode.  1.  In  an 
ondoui  maoDar;  with  Iniportnnata  or  ei- 

i:  meddUngi]'. 

'^■'^^^^^. 
Uy;  wi(h  aoUcitoiu  can. 
t\y  iDtb  a^tttni^  be  nun'd.     DryJm 
I  DnIltallf ;  with  proper  aa 


qnaUtfofbelnaoniciona;  Improper  forward- 

,  intanodng  tn  affair*  wilhont  being 

— ■  — i^^I^-- '-— "■ — itE 


(From  of.  ]  The  poaltlon 
a  ■  T^Hu,  or  en  ■  portion  of  (iM  aea  within 
ai^tolland,  nUtinlyto  tha  coart:  that 
part  Df  the  iea  bejond  the  mld-Uoe  between 
Uuooaataod  (hahoiiion.  -Ali^tintha 
•!■»,'    Knnwm. 

Oaidtfat'Ulka-  ahy;  dlitant  tai  nunner. 
lUnitMl  Stalaa.] 

OOaKofletkn.    A  ptp*  laid  at  the  leirel  of 


proportion  ot  tbe  full  par  of  troope  ratalned 
from  them.  Ln  ipeclal  coiei,  onlil  the  period 
olflaalaattlemeDC.locoTerrarioiueipected 

OStociQilnc  (of  (koiir-liig).  a  That  which 
U  aeoursd  off;  henee,  relDH;  rejected  mat- 
ter; that  which  li  vile  or  doplaed. 

OtteoiB  (oTikaml  n.  Batnaa;  (hat  which 
ii  Tile  and  dawkula.  '1^  cifMinaraaeali 
ot  nan.'    IVoof.  tf  BannHiii,  lOM. 

Off  iBMOtt  (ofii^n),  n.  That  part  or  lea- 
•oa  of  tbe  jear  In  wUch  it  ti  not  ooDildered 

no   grand    balli,  partlei,  Ao.,  are  given, 

Ofhst  (^Hl),  n.  1.  In  lun.  a  perpen- 
dicalar  dittaace.  meanued  from  one  of  tbe 
to  the  hedge,  fence,  or  extremltj 


iboot.wbic  . 
the  patent  n 
■oil.  aarTei  to  propagate 

idon;   a  chili     'HIi  n _,„ 

(Qneen  EUiabetb).'  IVnnyton.  [Kare.>— 
5.  In  onk.  a  horiiontal  break  In  a  wall  at  a 
dlminutiaa  ol  it*  IblokDeK.  Sea  Bn-OFF. 
0.  A  ipnr  or  minor  branch  from  a  principal 


(AHt^BUfrfDriat-itaf),  n. 
lod.  generallip  ol  wood,  ani 
Unka,  nied  for  taking  oOkib. 

OnbOOt  (oTihOt),  n.  A  branch  from  a  main 
ttem,  itieat.  itTeam,  and  the  like.  -0/- 
lAooCf  bom  Filar  Street'  Mayhan,  'The 
cgOtati  of  tbe  GuU-itream.'    Prqf.  J.  D. 

OB-tU»  (ofddk  «.     The  tartheat  oft  dde; 

the  right  hand  dde  (n  driving. 
01IUlp(afik]p),n.  In  the.;(nrani,  that  part 

of  a  landicape  which  recedei  from  the  qwc- 

talor  Into  dlitaace.     Fairholt. 

Bcandanta,  however  remote  from  tbe  itock. 
A  production  ot  any  kind. 
Hall,  bolyllchll  ^ifr,,^ctha,HLlm^mt,. 

8.1  FropagatiDn;   generation     Hooktr. — 

t.t  Origin;  deaoant:  family.    Fair/at. 
Oir-«trMt(afatr«t),n.    A  imall  •tr«t  lead. 

ing  off  from  a  larger  ot 

'  A  nnmber  ot  of-itntt 

MavKn. 
Otr-Unw  (of 'tim),  n.    Time  daring  which 

one'*  ragiuar  occnpatlon  la  dlaoontlnued 


O^JiiMOtUin.  '  Sodden  qAffcdtioru  and 
darfceiringiorhlaaanHa'    Dtmt. 

Oinnnl^af'wndXadT  [0/ and  uonl]. 
Leaning  from  the  ihore,  aa  a  ihip  when  aha 
iaagronnd. 

Oimrd  (pf'wtrd),  n.  Nattt.  the  direction 
toward*  the  open  aaa;  aa,  the  ahip  Uea  with 
her  ilam  to  the  (/ mnt 

OR  (oft),  ado.  [A.  Sax.  tceL  and  O.  nft.  IceL 
alBO  opt,  Dan.  qfU,  8w.  qftn,  Goth.  ^fUi,  oft, 
often.  QfUn  b  a  later  form,  the  -en  being 
an  adjective  termlaatlon,  which  wai  added 
became  the  word  wai  often  Joined  with 
nosna]  Often;  frequently;  not  rarely. 
[FoetlcaL] 


Oft  (oft),  a.    Freqnant;  repeated.  '  on  con- 
TetiB  with  heairenly  hahltanla.'    Jfiltan. 
JFoeUcall 
Htaa  <of'ny 

^I!^ot« 


JFoeUcall 

OftOIl  <of'nV  sdv.  eompar,  qftiasr,  inperL 
IBee  Oft.1     Freqaently;  ir— 


ORan  (ol'a).  a,  Frequeat,  'My  qfUn 
nunhulloD.'    SuU. 

Ctftan  -  bMrlng  (orn-bar-lngV  a.  la  boL 
prodDclng  fnul  mere  than  twice  in  ona 
■eaaon.     Hattlew- 

«,  trig:    wh,  wUg;     ih,  aiora,— SaaKn. 


OnSN'OOHIB 


r  (Dfn-kiun-«T},  n.     0ns  vho 

On«n)iMi'(ofD-iiM), «.    IrBnnmcy.     'Tfte 
■oldomiHiB  Bad  tgteimea  of  domf  W«1L' 

Oft«|iilUl,t  adt.    lOfUn.  ud  ilU,  A,  Bu, 
■UA,  liiiH.)    OnanttiUM.    OataiT. 
OftMltUeiorii-tldXadn  Frequentlj:  otUn. 

OftanttniM  (ofn-tlmi),  adt.  {OfUn  ud 
Mnm]  n«qu<atlj;  oneni  manj  time* 
■  WJwtber  tha  bat  man  b«  q/fanfimu  onlj. 
arMlirajiith«moitmlwnibl&'  ^twrtury. 
M(otntnii),<uIiL  [Ol  and  linut.1 
-'—  — -1  ■QntbHttHtanlhltlin 


bo.    BceOOME. 


OfOoMtlaK'dA^X'''  COr. 'Vi'Mf,  dirdnidM. 

the  anmbat  algtit.]    A  ttalog  mmde  up  ol 

•Ight  put*,  H  a  poem  of  tight  Udm,  ■  Iwdr 

oTaigbt  peiHiu,  ud  (he  Uk«. 
OfdOMUCb  (of-dOVUk).  n.    [Or  vgdeet. 

dghth.  uid  Uieka;  ■  tsth.]    A  po«m  ol 

aWltUnsL  Sttdm.  [Rue.] 
Dim  {6-it!\  n.    [Ft.  «fiM.  ougiM.     £t]>na- 


logr  donl 
thBoOiei 


I,  Enlr  Entlia  Pnjpd.   i 


donbUnL)  1.  tn  okA.  a  maaldlng  o< 


ned  dlflerent  Iotjob  a 


dlti(  In  Ue  ilupa  of  an  8,  mod  on  gniu,  mor- 

Onanltlont  (og^ga-ui'dion),  n.     CL  obgait- 
nUt  oggntiio,  to  rtoitL]    The  raonnarliiff  of 


OglUUlKocliuu),  n.  LApanhmlarklndof 
writing  pradiud  bj  ttaa  aaciant  IiUh  and 
aonu  otbar  Cellla  naUooi.    Iti  chanclan 

SJk  calM  ugluimM)  tmUUt  pilnclpalli'  ol 
nai  or  group!  ol  Udm  deriflng  tbdr  ilsnl- 
Ocanea  from  their  poalUoD  on  a  dngle  Mem 

ot  ohlsf  Una,  ondar,  o»ar,  or  th ^  — "■'  ' 

thw  an  drawn  aEtber  p«rp 
oblique;  curve*  ntelf  occnr,— 
lar  mode  olipsach. 


enScular  a 


Oiam(V)iT-al),a.   Inardkoto 


Ogm  {t/p.i\  n.  [n-.l  In  onL  a  tenn  uKd 
by  French  archllscta  la  denote  the  Qothlc 
or  potntod  arch,  the  rOi  o(  a  tatilt,  Ac 

OAe  WHY  e.  t  pret  dt  pp  oolttl;  ppr.  i«Mh. 
lOrigln  not  cl«tr:  comp.  L.O.  omU.  to  an. 
a,  aiweln.  toogle,  lromaii|f<.tSeafe.]  To 
new  with  aide  glance*,  u  tn  fiiiiiliiiiai  or 
with  adetign  to  attract  notloe. 


Van.  tu,  fat.  UU; 


with  a  dedgn  Ic 

Tutnlv  Ikon  toimd.  BiuniD^,  ui  afaktoB- 
AtbHEVd  gludbU  ApprobMlaa.  Cai^, 

0Kla(6'iIXn.    AtldeglaiMMarloek. 

I  UAca  th*  dnrch  MiTr  b  the  maiiitfu.  aad  tl 
liUrJiouie  «A  br  WHUc-Uikt  t  ba*e  aCo  bmtf 

Oglar  (A'gUTX  n.    One  that  oglea. 
OfUot  (0014),  n.     Baaie  ai  Olio. 

ten  (VgitX  "-  [Ft.  orra,  an  ogre,  laid  to  ha 
mm  wnu.  br  tranapodUon  for  L.  Omit. 
the  god  ot  the  Internal  restoni,  bdL  ]  An 
ImaglDarj  moniler  or  hldeooa  malignant 
giant  ot  popular  legenda,  who  lived  on  hanun 
naih ;  hence,  one  nippoaad  to  reiembla  an 

Todnen.  In  eilfleiKc'  rhivkI  Kcrrv:  'qutae  u 
«r^.    Tlie  B^neit.  ftwkwudes,  blflhlFuUHt  bd^ 

Oiralili  Wete-lih),  a 
geitlve  01  an  ogre. 

Ofrelti]i,OfTlam(e'g«r-ianXn.  Tba  char- 
acter or  pracUca  of  ogiei. 
Oirm  (o'grea),  n.    JFr,  opruM.]    A  female 


ul'obei 


(CgretX  n.  [O.Tr,  a«e(M.]  TnAi 
on-ball  or  pellet  of  alilack  wlonr. 
<«-]l]'l-a),n.  JSeepaTaiAN.;  ADai 


__. (fl-Jlfi-an),  a.    L   Pertaining  to 

OOWvr,  a  legendaiT  monarch  In  Greece  about 
wluna  Uttla  la  certain]*  known  \  and  to  a 
great  deluge  In  Attica,  lald  to  have  taken 
place  In  Ui  rfilgu.~£.  01  great  and  dark  in- 
Uqultr. 

Oil  (0),  ixetaai.  Denoting  mrprlae,  pain,  tor- 


abie  having  10  oAmadt.  a\ 


riclaai  talk  of  a  piece 


:latlon  nnita. 
unni'*  lAW  (onu  laX  n.  In  cl«<.  an  Im- 
portant law  propounded  by  OJt«,  refarTlng 
to  the  catuet  that  tend  to  Impede  the  actioD 
ol  a  voltalo  battcrjr.  It  li  Oial '  the  Inten- 
iitT  ol  an  electric  cnmut,  when  a  batterv 
li  In  aotion.  li  dlrecUj  ai  the  whole  electnt- 

t  Qpedimeuta  (o  condno- 
^  Ix  -<»«£dfL  from  eidca, 
I  ^and^Sk^^  reiem- 
Og  iL  rGr.<i<if«ma,a>WBll- 
I'  ha  beak  being  awoUfttl 
ja  of  web-(oated  blrdi. 


Otoiiun  (A-lifl-Bm),  B.  (Gr,  <Mtll,  to  iwell 
np.)  Hie  name  glirao  br  link  to  a  genu  ol 
mlcroaooplc  lunfp  at  the  laction  HjFphoniT- 
eel«L  0-  Tiietir^  la  Iba  vina-mlldaw,  paia- 
alUcal.ln  tiM  form  of  a  while  and  veiT  daU- 
oate  laf«r,  apon  the  toavaa  and  green  paria 
ol  vlnea  and  daatnwiag  tlta  nmcUDm  of  (he 
■UnDfthapartltattacka  Ibiamdeahaa 
Ha  nama  from  Mr.  Tucker,  who  bit  are- 
ton;  oheervd  Ha  growth  la  hli  own  vinarlaa 

the  dtaaaa*  HaaK  (Sea  Vnr-Disun.}  O. 
■IMeaiu  li  fOInd  on  the  epithelium  of  the 
mootk  and  throat  In  the  dlaeaae  called 
opAlAia  or  thmah.  aa  alao  m  that  of  tlia 
thioatin  diphtheria. 

OU(aliLH.  tFromO.Pr.  oila.afUa  LalfinB, 
oO.  The  word  apptari  In  many  Uaguani, 
and  It  li  not  alwaya  eaa;  to  determine  when 
It  haa  bean  borrowed:  A.  Sax.  At.  oL,  D. 
and  Dan.  oUi,  Joel,  ol^  0.  eal,  Ooth.  alia. 
Pia.  otoB.  OaeL  ■«,  W.  slniL  Or,  (laieiL 
dUv»«0.  ilaja,  the  oBv^trea.]  A  neutral 
bodT  fanned  witUn  Urtna  animal  or  vege- 
table ocganlaai,  and  which  la  liquid  at  oAl- 
naiy  tampen^aree,  having —  —  '-- 

but  dl 


thv.  and  tatei  ft 


bomlng  with  araore  or  leaa  lumlnoua  Aamo, 
Tlie  oili  are  imialij  divided  Into  the  /il  or 

nia  naoM  oil  1*  alio  popnl 


naphtha  or  petroleum  (mlneTal  oOat,    FA 
oiU  are  •abdM'-'  -^-  "■-  -^^-  — ■ 
the  van-dryinQ  i 
dndei  all  oUi  w1 


abaornUon  ol  omen, 

—enbj  into  vanlob  a* 

Inaaed,  nnt,  pc '  "■ 

nen-dririiv  oi: 


In  the  formatlanol  acrid,  dliagreeably  ont^ 
Ing,  add  inbetancaa.  lU*  deconpoaltlan, 
wUoh  li  <ailr  partial,  aaema  (o  be  InDugbl 
alMMit  br  the  pneenca  ol  oallnlir  vaSi/n 
derived  from  the  plaat  oranlmal  which  haa 
yielded  the  oil,  tUanibHanca  acting aialar- 
nwnt  on  the  tatty  matter,  and  neb  adda  aa 
tiDtyrlc,  caproio^nlarianlc,  Ac,  being  there- 
to produced.  The  filed  vegetable  olia  are 
generally  prepared  by  rabjectlng  the  Bedi 
of  the  punt  to  preinira;  the  animal  oHi  are, 
for  the  meet  put,  the  fluid  part*  itf  the  Alt  of 
thetnlmaL  V«etable  Oiad  oil*  aia  il^tto' 
than  water.  BDctnona  and  Inalpld,  or  ncariy 
ao ;  tike;  all  conilit  ol  two  proaimata  prin- 
cMa*,t(«iriiutndff<iiw.  They  are  aoime* 
of  arUOdal  Ught,  and  when  acted  on  by  an 
alkali  fotm  aoapa,  Tolaltla  Mt  are  gener- 
ally oUafawd  by  diitilUng  the  veg&bla 
which  afford  them  wltb  water;  they  are 
acrid,  canaUo,  aromatic,  and  limpid ;  tiiay 
are  mofUr  iiduble  In  aloolKil,  IDrmIng  e*- 
■encea  They  tioll  at  a  temparatnra  cou- 
aldetabty  above  that  at  boHing  watar.  annu 
of  them  ondeigalnB  partial  dec 
A  law  of  them,  foch  a*  aH  ol  In 
lemon  peel,  of  caplvi  batoam,  A< 


trum  lormeriy  li 

batal;  becauae  that  mmeiai 

became  very  white,  and  w 


Dt  •nbatllnt*  tor  ceniaa. 


OU  (oil),  >. 


(oir„ 

.-  lubricate  or  aatnrate  with  oil :  to  anoint 
with  oO.  OOti  ifU.  Bilk  prepared  with 
oil,  *&,  *o  a»  '~  "-  ' ■ —  • '- 


oil,  Ac,  10  aa  to  be  imperrlona  to  m 

fw  maldng  balioooa,  U^nig  liata,  A«~-oii(d 
paper,  paper  beimeared  with  oil  ao  aa  to 
render  It  ttauipareut,  uied  for  tradng  pnr- 

ni^aC  (oll^g),  n.     A  big,  ojit,  or  ^and 

Oa-bMtl*  (^^«.UX' °  The  name  given  to 
coleoptcroni  luecta  of  the  geniu  Ualoi), 


Blvtra,w 
other,  an 


In,  mm  tl 

Ilea,  in 


OU-Urd Job'btrdX  n.    Tba  SUatemiM  Cari- 

SniO,  Trinidad  goat-ancker  or  gnacharo 
hlcheeel 
oa-box(oU'boka),n.  InmoeAaboicontaln- 
ing  a  iupply  ot  oil  for  a  Joamal,  and  leedlne 
itlnnwanaotawickorotlurdevioe.  B-lf. 
An  _<_  (oii-uk),  n.     A  take  or  maa*  ot 

edlinieedorrape,popTiy.i '-' 

ud  other  leeda  from  wbEcl 

extracted.   Ltuseed-cake  la  m 

In  thli  conntiy  aa  a  food  lor  csttK  It*  value 
aa  a  tatlanlns  iubalance  being  gr«ter  than 
that  of  any  Und  ol  grain  or  pulie.  Bapa- 
cake  li  Died  aa  a  fattening  food  [or  aheep. 
Theie  and  other  oil-cakei  are  alu  valuabla 
aimanuro — Oit-dUe  mill,  a  mlU  lor  cmm- 
bllng  down  olt-caka. 

OU-out  (ptt'kan),  ».  A  can  lor  holding  oQ ; 
apeciflcally,  a  amall  can  of  tarlona  aupe*, 
provided  with  a  long  narrow  tapering  apont, 
need  lor  inbticallng  machinery,  Jtc ;  an 


eoal  oi  ahala  which  yi 
at  oH  In  dlitlllitloB,  nw  coala  aie'cliMly 
ot  tiie  varietlea  called  canML  Oll-ooala 
yield  Irom  15  op  tolOO  galkau  tit  bB  per  ton. 


tflbe,  tab,  bull;       oU,  ponud; 


1.  fie  abune;     jr,  8c,  f(y. 


OH-OOLOITS 


L  Id  tHaek.  >  cmMoimsd 
kuuuuAuiui  IB  uu  itufflng-box.  through 
whloli  uu  rod,  H  ■  plilon-rod,  worlu,  to 
cooEkId  oU  to  lobrlckte  it 

Ollir  (oD'ArX  n.  1.  Ona  vbo  dnii  in  olll.— 
2  Ad  oU-otn. 

OOMTT  (oU'to-0.  n-    "nw  oonuaodlttB  of  mn 

OU-fnd  {oll'n-sl),  n.    Oil  la  tba  ihwa  of 


(aUVil),  n.    A  *gU  iiuli  mto  u 

' '  bed  for  ths  i«o«>Uao  of 

BenI  oil  which  Oowi  or 

IL  Thamottnrodoctlfa  oil-waUi 
it7.  PwiiuylfuiL  Some 
I  M>  feet  belo*  the  inr- 


beai  propoaBd  for  iia  fnrruoet  of  Btoun- 
iblvt.  Ou  poMMHi  mua  obilon*  idran- 
tuH  orcr  Mai  to  n^ad  ol  wmll™  or 
tnukjUd  eoDMiiiia&t  tcoooat  of  qxc*  and 
vel^t,  rtpliUtt  In  nUu  •Uam,  ■baence 
of  Mb,  Ao.,  but  the  mHnoDi  of  Id  Htatj 
■nd  dKUMMM  an  dm  nt  detennliud. 
OU-CU  (Dll'ia*).  n.  The  InOamnuble  gu 
ana  Tuonr  (chiabr  IndiDoartno)  obtained 
bjr  naiJng  llied  aib  tnrangh  red-hot  tobea, 
and  which  mar  be  nied  u  eoatcai  for  the 
tnupoeei  ot  UlnmlnattiMi. 


0U7(aU1>a.  1.  Cotulatlng  of  < 
Ing  oUi  oaTtDg  •Dine  ol  the  qoa 
al,  Mg  mattar;  an  oily  Biild.  —1. 
oil;  tt,  an  oilv  ui»tnino*.^t,  . 
"naaaOv  raHaI(FiUtafl-alli 
coipDlsnD^'    Sfali.     'A  UUls, 

WDcUmanloiu ;  blandly  and  hj 
plona;  nnwholoaonulj  fawning. 


Uat.OIlkttal'oD'etLn. 
i<I,an>n.  ]  SmaUapanlngal 
Ifled  boUdlngi  ot  Uw  nJdd 


whldi  mlnUea  were  . 

•ailanU.     Written  al»0|llii 

OiMBUl  (oll'inaj,' 


kB  mlddlB  iffea,  ihnngh 


dajleldliKall, 
t;  ai,  (a)  The  bntter-nat  ol 
See  Bimu-nnt  (b)The 


longtog  to  (be  wit  order  Bi 
canor-oQ  plant    (d)  The  • 


klDd  iDoatisoniBianljnMd  lor  laige  plctnrca. 
Thie  ait  hu  the  pre-emlneooe  alio**  all 
■'*■  -'  o  Bcooqntof  the 


her,  oUnmaHne,  Pmilan  and  Antwarii 
bine,  iToiT-blaok.  blnt-blaek,  andialtain. 
Hm  piln^iel  oUa  are  (hoee  aitnHted  from 
t)u  popPTi  walnnt.  and  Unaaed,  the  latter  be- 
ins  OHd  lor  thavoimdworit—l.  Aplctnre 
Iiuntad  In  oltcokmra.  Oll-pelntlngi  hare 
atlaa  been  made  upon  wood,  oopper.  and 


■Oh.  but  they  are  nnw 

enled  upon  eanna,  itntched  npon  i 

aDddoneoTar(orpriaHd)wtthnkiDi 

ndied  with  paint  of  a  drab  or  while  ooloni. 
mi-IWlIB  (aU'pUd,  «.  A  palm  of  the  genna 
■uSTx  nAwmrti),  wteae  &nlt  jFlaldi 
palm-iriL     Bee  Ei.jBi;  Paui-oiL. 

nHoMi  ieaftti»\  k.  a  mm  or  «"»>w— 
ba  ■iniinmi  iinl  oil  tron  wedi  <»  pnlp. 

OQ^VBD  (oB^mV),  M.  In  iMeA.  a  pnnp 
to  ralia  oQ  from  a  riawTolraad  dleohatwe  ft 
on  to  a>i<iraaL     £  B.  XnMt 

Oll-M*d(<iinMX  Ik  The  ieed  ot  the  JtW- 
(HH  iiMeiBiiti.  or  caMoT-oll  tfast :  caator- 
bean.  Abo  the  eeed  ot  OuftiMi  eMl-ero,  a 
eompodte  plant  onUiTatad  In  India  and 
AbjMlnla  ou  aoconnt  el  ila  o&r  aaadi, 

OOrllUla.    SeeOltrOOAL. 

On-ttb  (ofl'iklnX  IL  Waterpnof  cloth: 
prepared  laather  or  linen  tor  making  lar- 
menta  to  keep  ont  (be  rain. 

Oa-oslllf  (lOl'vrbwX  "-  A  qrlns  which 
Tielda  muerat  oUi.  inch  aa  petrolenm. 

OU-atOMfolfrtanl.tt.  AilBbclltD»«raliied 
Mon*  uad  tor  Imnaitlng  a  been  edge  to 
tool*,  and  eo  called  baeanie  oil  li  naed  for 
InbHcaling  tia  Tabbing  mifaea. 

On-tTN (^tT<h n.  llbe AMnwenaMii- 
luf,  from  the  aeedaot  which  eaUoc-oU  ta 
aipiBWud.— «■  An  Indian  tree,  Battia  Imci- 
jiiBB,tromtheaeedielwhlchathlckoQla 


limpa.  tor  M4>,  and  lor  eooklag.— B.  The 


OUy-cnln  (olll-grin).  n.  A  plant  Sun- 
mum  induum,  of  nat  order  Fedallnen.  Iti 
■eeda  eonUlD  u  abODdanea  ol  died  oil, 
which  li  exprflaaed  in  Egypt  la  gnat  quan- 


^uuib>,  v.t     L".  oindrt,  pp.  tiint,  from 
^.  to  anoint  aa  jaindtt,  jaint,  from 

j-'vu,  to  Join.)    To  anoint;  to  imeai  with 

BO  nnduoot  inbatanoe. 

(Mntmant  <olnfment),  n.  (From  e&Tlo 
analDt(HeabaTe)iieenIio  UBimoll.l  Anj 
ioft  onctnoiu  inbitanae  or  compound  nied 
tor  onaaring,  pattlcnlarly  the  bcdr  or  a 
dlaeaaedpan;  an  uncnant. 

OlMlllta  (orHD-U).  n.    PjFTamidlcat  ore  ot 


Jtt,  eaoal  (oaboaTll  lie,— 1  In 
garr  and  Walachla,  a  meamce  of  about  Ij 

(tenlta  (Olen-lt),  n.     [In  hononr  of  Lo- 
reni  Qtm,  a  German  natDraliat]  AmaaalTa 


uua  ur  ivnuoDeq:  nai 
,  „„g  time:  a^  an  sU  gi 
luHUa-,  in  eU  M     "  '       ' 


Britain';  the  eU 

dniBtlon  whaterer;  aa, 


■iiimrFiing  uwurt  lomethlng  elae;  former: 
be  bnnt  a  new  borne  eo  the  lite  of  the  bM 
one.— 0.  Long  praetlBed;  eqierlenced;  aa, 
cU  In  Tloi;  an  eU  offender.— T.  That  hai 
been  long  cnlthFated:  ■%  eld  land. —8.  Hav- 
ing the  tlunuAti  or  (eeUngi  at  an  old  {ler- 
■on;  (hoB^Bol;  lenrfble;  aa  an  old  head 
on  ronng  ahoDldeia.  '  Thea  who  bai  alwan 
been  ao  oompoied,  and  io  elerar,  aitd  io  M 
Icr  bar  aga  naeteray.  —  9,  Criltr;  cod- 
nlng.  (Ocd]oq.>--10.  AfamlliaTtermct affec- 
tion or  cordlautji;  aa.  dear  old  fellow:  cheer 
np,  poor  eld  boy.  'Oo  thj  wan  '^  lad.' 
5m*.— IL  More  than  enooj^:  ooplona;  tre- 
qnent;  tbiuidant:  u  old  coUoqnlallim. 


— 0/  tld,  long  ago;  trom  anciant  time. 


—out  agi.  the  portion  of 

' ■■   n  ha  can  be  cal 

3M  tecMor,   a 

it  advanced  In  reara— Old  CatAo- 
•■«,  uiD  name  Ant  apanmed  by  a  parti'  la 
the  Choich  ol  Some  who,  led  br  Dr.  DtU- 
Uoger,  tnotaaor  of  eoclaalaaUcal  hlilorr  at 
Uunloh,  refnaed  to  aooept  the  decne  of  tba 
Vatican  Coundl  of  1870,  ta«:blng  and  de- 


t,  la)  the  oonttnent  ot  Bnrapa.  A)  The 

of  land  totmlog  the  eaatem  heml- 

■phere,  bi  contradlitinetion  to  tbe  new  eon- 
Uneat,  coDrfatlng  of  ITorth  and  South  Ame- 
rica.—OU  counlrVi  a  name  giTCn  in  the 
United  Btalea  and  the  colonlea  to  Oreat 


old  ftniitnan,  the  devIL 


to  their  cohmlia. — OTM 


a.  ft-  anr  fntor 


-Old  ifld.  the  derlL  BeaRlOi.-Old  r^l 
MUUfMcng.  See  SaKDEIoiin.— OEd  teAoel,  a 
--"-Til  or  party  belonging  to  a  r " — 

of  a  bnone  age;  ii,  a 
KAooi- Old  aeiw,  a  niare  < 

^  he  got  H  lor  an  sit 

liar  name  of  a  -■- 

See  UKULonr 

-Old  TutamtK,  __.  , —  .. 

BltOe  which  contain!  the  collected  worki  ol 
the  Inaplredwrltera  who  lived  before  Chriat 
—Old  Tom,  a  atrmig  vaiietv  ol  London  gtaL 
-Old  uift.  (a)  a  prating  old  womao;  aa,old 
wJHi'  lablea  (b)  A  man  having  the  bablto 
or  oplnlotti  paenllai  to  old  women,  (c) 
An  (oparatna  lor  onrlng  amok;  cUmnen; 
a  chimDey-cap  or  oowL  (d)  A  Dab  of  the 
wrawi  kind,  of  the  jmuna  labrat,  and  an- 
other ot  the  genna  BaUitee  or  trigger-flah, 
—Old  ITorid.  the  eaitem  hemliphere,  oom- 
priaing  Europe,  Aiia,  and  Africa :  ao  called 
from  bebig  &at  Is  which  clTillcltlOD  Stat 
aroea  —Aneitnt,  Old,  Antiqut,  Antiquatid, 
Otmltti.  SeeAKOUKT.- Sm.Aged.aadeat 
prlaUne,  original,  pdjoltive,  antlqna,  anll- 
qnated,  old-aahloiied,  obaolela. 
Oli1-iTlfrtlltffniBfi  (OloldUBa-man),  n.  A 
nun  who  pnrctMHea  natoffgarmenyi,  which, 
alter  bdng  repaired,  are  lold  to  poor  per. 
MHU.  Tboae  too  bad  tor  repeir  are  lola  U) 
paper-maken,  torn  np  to  make  ahoddy,  or 

01d*n(Bld'B),  B.     Old;  ancient;  aa,  the 

Dbtenllma. 

OUali(Bld'n},  e.i.  To  grow  old ;  to  age ;  to 
aaiame  an  older  appearance  or  character ; 
(o  become  affected  Iv  age. 


Ml  (BId'nX  f. 


._.... rtaab'ond),  0.   L  Formed 

according  to  obeoleta  laahlon  or  oaitom;  H, 
aa  oU-ZfuAicfwl  dIeeL-1  FartaklDg  ot  tbe 
-"  — ■ ■  -•■ ■— iterted  b- 


JaMantdjK 


bed  by 
■Olit 


Ha-mitIa)WUi]y  (61d-]entl-nun-ll},  a. 

Sblatf  nod  ^rfjMiWmjir/*  vl«, 

I  ihM:  r>nB  akaitflOt  uulu.       4yrM. 


Ti  In  which  it  wBi  Ont  m 


g,  ring;      n.  lAen:  tb.  lUn; 


, ham'l-aV  n.     lAtlar  Pro. 

OUAom,  who  Bni  dataoted  It]    A 

Kuril  loopbyte  <tf  the  ktweat  snajan  or 
Cambrian  Ratam,  by  tome  nnpoaad  to  bave 
been  a  hydroiaon  alUed  to  Sertnlarla,  but 
by  Bniley  olaiaed  with  the  Polyxoa. 
Oldlgh  (Old^di),  0.    P i... -....- 


r,  Hlgi    wb.  HAIg;    lb,  a 


0U>-HAU>1BH 


(M-nuOdlali  (Sld-mU'UhX  a.    Uki 

nuld;  duruteriitloatualdDuld. 
OUnMS  (OliTnsi),  n.     The  lUte  ot 


Xir. 


n.     The  itate  ot  balDB 

•UUMOl  ttM  word;    (<^ 

of  lUeorailrtauw^old 
mtnxi  Of  1  tnan,  ot  ui  ela- 
tne.  (ft)  Tbs  lUta  of  ■  long 
:  intlqmty ;  u.  th»  Mn4uat 

did-aU  (Old'oilX  n.     TbBjuQW  elTUi  by 

„ ^  ilnoa  nJd; 

'i^Tnl*    [Farmed  on  tjrp*  of 

iglna 


iifold 
T  (Cld-i 


IMuiWiWr.l    An  old  oroWlsh  , ,_, 

put  middle  life.     IColloquliL] 

OU-TDTld  (Ald-werld'),  a.      Bek 
to  A  prehlitortc  or  Irt  bygone  ifle; 
qnkted;  old-fuMoned      •OU-mrld  uimm- 
mothA  bulked  In  Icfl,'  T$nttuton.  'Otd-uorld 
tnlni,  apheld  it  court.'    Tean^ion. 

01ei(.VIi-^),n.     £L,  the  oUte-trea.]    Tba 


le  ollTe, 


pUnti.  net  order  01e«en.    BeeOu' 

(IlBK3MB(0-lS-«'i«-S>,n.ol    [fntmolt 

ofUiegeneni.]  Anitoi^erotnionopetiiloiu 
exoflenoni  pUnU»  AlUod  to  or  tmlted  wltb 
Jumlucen,  and  chiefly  InheblUng  lem- 
parate  dlmile*.  Tbey  tn  thnibi  ot  tr*M. 
with  oppodte  dmple  or  compoDiid  leaves, 
and  nmill  flowen.  The  epedet  of  the  order 
bnt  kDawn  In  ihU  coantrr  are  tbe  oIIts 

ria  tunpaat,  the  Itlao  (Sjfringa  lufasru), 
•rargcMa  phDlyraa.  the  pri'et  aJgua- 
tnunX  and  th«  aib  (Prailnni].  The  flowen 
are  tnqaently  aUghth  tngrant  The  bark 
ot  the  OUT*,  bnt  MpecUlly  o(  the  aih.  la  very 
bitter  and  aatrincant.  and  highly  celebratail 
ai  a  rabrltnsa.  Iiw  psntaUve  callsd  manna 
la  a  Bolldltiwl  diaoharge  from  the  IkA  of 
teveral  ipMlta  ol  aah,  eapedaUy  trom  Pnuc- 
iuut  vnut.  Tbe  yonng  tnilti  at  the  lUac 
lorm  ad  Inf oalon  icarcely  Intedor  to  gentlaa 
Oleutnona  (O-ie-aJIn-us),  a.  [t>  abapAxu, 
trom  oleum,  oil]  1.  Baring  the  qnalitlea 
of  oil;  oUy;  unctaom— «.  f^.  »W>led^t^ 

id  BffecMdi;  fawning ;  t 

_.Ji  {B-l§*)1n-ua.ne.),  n.  The 
Mlngalaagfnoiiiorolly;  olIincH. 

(Oi^a-men), n.    [I.  oSiim,oa}  A 

IlnltnenC  or  loft  augaeiit  prepared  Iron)  oil 

(nawnlde  (O-W^^dX  n  tU  sbuin,  oil, 
andE-anide.)  [C„B.NO.)  Anamldaob- 
taloed  t»  the  action  oTaloidioUc  ammonia 
on  the  oil  ol  almondi.  or  the  oU  ot  baid- 
nutt,Ac.  It  lonnacryitalllnenadDln, which 
become  yellow  and  rancid  on  being  expowd 
to  the  air.  It  l>  intoluble  la  water,  but  dl>- 
aolvei  easily  In  warm  alcohol. 

OlMtnd«r  <5-I$-aa'd«r).  n,  rFr.  tUandn; 
L.L.  andattdmv^  In  Iildon  btrandram,  by 
corraptian  for  riedodrndnm  (which  aea^ 
LUIri]  A  plant  ot  the  nat.  order  Apocyn- 
aeen.  genu  NeriDm.  the  N.  Oltandrr, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  row  bay,  a 
beautiful  ererareeii  ihrub,  with  floiren  In 
clDilera,  of  a  Dna  colour,  but  ol  an  Indif- 
ferent nnelL  Tb«  phint,  eipedally  the 
bark  of  the  root,  1>  medtclaai  and  poIkhidui. 

OlMlMr  (Mi^urttr),  n.  [I.,  from  ol«.  the 
ollve.tr«ci.1     Wild  Dllve.  aa  old  name  for 

IB  (wUcI"kc) 
-Blanco  to  the 

>  lu-  Hn,  —di  yellow  flowan,  which  enilt 
■  itrong  scent,  etpeolallr  at  nighi  £  ori- 
entaJis  yields  a  large  tnut,  osed  ta  Persia  as 

finfinf ■  S.  arborta  and  nr^trta  also  yield 
fruits,  which  are  eatea  Id  Kepsl. 

01«ftt«  (fflfril),  n.    A  salt  ot  oleic  aeld. 

OlwruUl  (O-Jek'ra-nal).  a.     Pertaining  to 

OtMnwOIL  (O-iek^-non),  n.  [Gr.  ditnf,  the 
ulna,  and  tronon,  the  head.]  In  anaL  the 
head  nl  the  ulna,  a  prtxms  of  one  of  the 
l-ones  of  the  foreaim,  forming  part  ot  the 

Olsfliuit  (6-le'fl.anlX  •>■  [L.  olsuiit,  all,  and 
faeio,  to  make.  1  forming  or  produolng  olL 
(Urfiant  gai.  the  name  orl^nally  giTen  to 
ethylene  or  heavy  carbnnttd  hydisgnL  It 
is  a  rompound  of  carbco  tod  bydromn  In 
the  proportion  ...... 


seed  by  tbe  t«innia 
lea  bx  bMHns  a  mlitora 
t  sutphnric  and  and  one 

disconred  In  ITM.    It  Is 


irmlug  srlth     OllbUlIUIl  (o 


'iSi' 


I  called  from  lla  protierty  i 

oiilorlDe  an  oily 

oil  ol  the  Dutch' 

matlo  odonr  not  aallke  that  of  di  oi  caia- 

OlOUS  (jSl!.)lu).  n.  A  general  name  of 
hydioearbon*  of  the  formula  C,Hk,  homo- 
logoua  with  ethylene  1  to  called  from  their 
property  ot  fanning  oily  conipouadt  with 
bromine  and  chlorine,  like  Dutch  liquid. 

OUa  (O-Ulk),  s.  Pertaining  to  oi  detlTed 
from  oil.  — OMe  atU  (CuEuOf).  an  acid 
rcoutting  Itom  tbe  aetlon  a  linseed  and 
some  other  Dili  ipou  potash,  and  dnrlui 
tbe  tonnatlon  ot  soap.  11  Is  a--"-' — •■' 
baring  a  sLght  smell  and  a  pi 
Ot  all  tbe  oily  acids  it  Is  the 


~..  dirtrlbuled  ol  the  „ 

lais  It  Is  the  tiiolelc  ether  ol  the  alcohol 
glycerine,  and  bis  the  lormuls  CiB.  <C„ 
ttnOit  Olelne  becomes  liquid  at  lOO*  U. 
Cslled  also  Elauu. 

Oleognpb  iVa-H-gnt).  n.  n.  oloim,  oil, 
and  Gr.  ffraph^,  to  write.]  A  picture  pro- 
duced In  oils  by  a  process  aaalogooi  to  thnt 
ol  iltbographlc  printing, 

OlMunusarln,  Olaomirguliie  (o'M-o- 
niar''ga-rJD},  n.     [L   olncni.  all.  and  E. 

Kred  by  cnoppinB  clean  animal  fat  line  and 
UIng  It;  when  cool  It  Is  churned  with 
pure  fresh  milk,  washed,  worked  over,  salted 
and  packed  tor  the  market  It  has  been 
claimed  for  this  compoond  thai  when  welt 

J  > —  tiff^  tound  material  It  is 

re  butler. 

article  ol 


t    ^Fl 


that  It  la  a  petfecti] 

food,  and  that  tron 


qualities  it  is  peculiarly  adqited  I 
tation  to  warrn  climate*. 
OleDmatar  (Me-om'et-«rX  n.     [L.  oleum, 
oil, and  Or.  »t(Eri>n.aineasura.1   An  Instm- 


liL 
ot  anessentlal  oil  and  a  resin,  forming  the 

vegetable  balsams. 
"'""""*■■"""  (GIA^-sak'lia-nim)!  n.    A 

mixture  of  oil  and  sugar. 
OlMW,  Olaona  <Sie.fl>.  aiens). a.    [L. ofe- 

Dflu,  from  DJeum,  oil]    Oily;  having  the 

OlMMlty  (O-lS-oa'l-tlX  n.     The  quality  ol 


being  ol 


i\j^  1 


_ _. , pot-herbs.]   Jabot  applied 

to  plants  bavlng  esculent  properties,  such 


ir  kitchen 
spot-herb 
(ol-faktT,  V.L    jL  0 
1  amell,  and  /acw. 


Uaeto,  otfitcio^ 
to  make.]    To 
__  _   _  BuiMiTiu. 

to.  (ol-lak'shon),  n.    Tbe 


smell:  smelling. 
Ol&ttlTC  (olldc- 
OUkCtOT  (ol  fak-l^c 

tbenoae.    [Bus.] 


fiame  aa  Oifiietory, 
The  organ  of  tmetl ; 


.     [L  otfKH.,  OVO^ 


Hell,  from  U  Id  d(«.  to  smell. 


oilDur.  and  in  Or.  oi«,  to  smell]  Pertain- 
ing to  smelling ;  haling  the  sense  ol  smell- 
ing; aa,  otfaetwv  or  first  pair  ot  nerves,  pro- 
perly otCiuloTv  lo6fL  the  nerves  coming  ofl 
oirectlyabovetbeetlimoldbone.  Theyarise 
trom  the  part  of  the  brain  called  corpora 
ftr«rUa,and  numerous  filaments  from  them, 
peitoIBtlng  tbe  ethmoid  bone  .are  distributed 

OldutUT  (ol-lak'lo-ri),  n.     An  organ  ol 


Olid,  Olldoxw  (orld.  ond-ns),  a.  (L.  olldut. 
from  sfto,  to  smelLl  Baring  a  strong  dls- 
sgteeable  smelL     Sir  T.  Drowns;  Sof/U. 

OlUknntl  OUphlUtl  >l  Elephsnt.  Ctau- 
011nnil«{ol-i-g«'ml-«),n,  [Gr.  nl^^.  little, 
udAoiina,  blood.1  In  poUol.  that  sUts  ot 
the  nvtem  In  which  there  Is  a  deficiency  ot 

OUmtdTOni  (ol-tgaa'drUB),  a.  [Or.  oI^^di, 
few,  andonfr,  atidrot,  a  male]    Iniat  iqh 


-l-gHrlal),  a.    Sams  as  Oli- 

(nigarnhi^  OUnreUeal  (ol-1-MtOclk,  ol-l- 

gaPklk-sl),  a.     rertalnlng  to  oligarcl^f  or 

goTemnent  by  ■  few. 
(fllgWCMlt  (ofl-rtr-klstX  n.    ADadroeale 

or  supporter  of  ougaichy. 
011nn!ll7(Dll-Blir^l,  n,   [Qr.  ol^ntlUa— 

otigm,'  lew.  and  arehl.  rule.]     A  form  ot 

rvemment  In  which  the  supreme  power 
plaoed  In  the  hands  of  a  vnall  exclusive 
data;  those  who  form  such  a  clasa  or  body. 

H  the  *b;«t  tnd  m«t  lAlrefHd  t^buK  (hmi  had  trtt 
defended  their  rlshu  sifkliisl  tht  Bitgarth^  of  prsl. 

011Xlrt(ol1-)lit),n.  :9T.dUg<tU,r»TogmUt. 
from  Gr.  viigiAn,  least,  from  being  poor  In 
melaL]  A  cryslalUied  oxide  of  Iron  com- 
prislns  the  common  specular  Iron-ore  and 
the  micaceous  specular  iron-ore;  also,  he- 
matite having  a  crystalline  structure. 

01isUtlC<nl-i-Jl>t'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
olkcds^  or  ipecnlar  iron-ore. 

Ollnoene  (a-ll'g6-s«n},a.  [Or.  ol^,  lltUe, 
and  tatfus,  recent]  In  gtoL  slightly  re. 
cent;  somewhat  more  recent  than  iccmt: 
ipeciacally  applied  to  certain  tertiary  beds 
bald  to  be  Intnmedlate  between  tbe  eocene 
and  mioces^  namely,  the  Osborne,  Hesdon. 
and  Bambridge  beds  ol  the  eocene  and  the 
lower  mlocene  group.  Iheaa  beda  are  best 
developed  In  Germany. 

OUladiaU(o-Il'KO-kfi~U>,  n.  pi.  [Or.  o«po«. 
few,  and  diaiU,  hair.]  An  order  ot  Annel- 
ida, comprising  the  earth-worms.  In  which 

OUcmUH  (o-li'ga-kUsXn.  lGroIi>]i,  small, 
and  tdoMii,  a  fracture.]  A  soda-Ume  fel- 
spar, the  soda  predominating ;  It  occurs  In 
granite,  porphyry,  and  other  metamoiphli.' 
and  volcanic  rocks.    Called  also  SodA-/*t- 

OUKoqrtlUMu  (o-U'ga-H-the^Dia),  n.  [Gr. 
<>iv»-  lew,  tyros,  a  cell,  and  Aatma,  blood.] 
In  pathoL  a  condition  of  the  blood  in  which 
•*■ — is  a  pi  -  -  ■ 
lon(i>_, 
.  indodou.  .        „._. 

ot  small  lerpeals.  family  Colubridie;  the 
spotted  adder. 
OUgOQlte,  OUgDU-spar  (ol'l-gon-lt  oll- 

CgpBr),  n.  A  variety  of  siderite  or  sparry 
-ore,  carbonate  of  Iron,  containing 
twenty-Are  per  cent  of  protoilde  ot  man- 
ganese, found  at  Ehrenfiledetsdorf  in  Sax- 

Ollpnpsmoai  (o-llg'S-lpir-mos],  a.  [Or. 
oltgot,  few,  and  tptrma,  seed.)    In  boL  hav- 

OUcptrDphy  (o-U-gofnt-fl),  n.  [Gr  sitiros. 
Utile,  and  iropW,  nourishnmit  ]  Delldenoy 

OUo  (0114),  n.  \TTota  Sp  aUa.  Pg.  etta 
(both  proD.  ofya),  a  dish  ol  meat  boUed  or 
stewed;  L.oUa,  spot]    1.  A  dish  of  stewed 

lUI  *t  I^l  bl  iSfU  Englub  iKiiiuubr°"       Mtlin'  ' 

i.  A  mixture;  a  medley,  "nils  oJw  ot  a 
play,  thia  unnatural  mixture  of  comedy  and 
tragedy.'  Dryden, — 8.  A  miscellany;  acr^- 
lecuon  ol  various  pieces :  chiefly  applied  to 

OUphKSt  (ol'l-fant).'  n.  [Old  form  of  (b- 
fhanL\   An  obaolete  musical  butrument  ot 

[L.  sKtoriui,  olitory. 


OUMir  (ol'l-to-ri).  a 
from  oluM,  pot-herhi 
longing  to  a  kltch. 


i,  met.  htr;       )dne.  pin;      nOte,  not  mere:      tfibe,  tub.  bull; 


oWarv  nrdwL'    Atlyn- 

CUtntcArnln.  l.Tri*ol: 
Iran  tlw  OUTO-Uka  ibrnpa  n  uh  hisii,  b 
■ami  <d  (UtBopoda  ol  Ihs  onlir  FkUdI- 
bnaddat*.  Hm«nt  ipMln  toluMt  wIddi 
daptln^  bat  dilaflj  ■  mnddr  boMam,  uid 
tDMl  nMclM  *n  [Mmd  Id  tl)«  LaadoD  du, 
A)K>  C^Uad  OUtH.-!.  Olln-tna  pno. 

ClllTUMBa(al-l-Ti'ihtBVa.  (Fratn  I.  otj«, 
cUn.]  Of  ibt  coloor  (dT  ths  dUtb  ;  hiTliig 
UwquUllaiofoUKL 

OUvmrj  (ali-n-Tl),a-  BeHmbling  u  ollra. 
— OMonr  prtatm,  to  snot  a  huU  ridas 
ranoiiw  tnuxrandr  benrsen,  ud  >  lltUs 
iMhlnd,  Iha  louM  <d  Ui«  uitariDr  cUnold 
prgoMH*  ot  Uw  (pbcnold  bon  ud  by  loma 
eoniUand  •■  thi  bHtrUi  cllnald  proeai. 

OtTMUrt  (oM'iM^toX  a.  lO.Fr.  olinutn, 
lfad.Fr.  MttlTt.  from  I.  elfta,  tiOn.]  01 
Iba  ooknr  of  lb*  dUt*  ;  Uwnj. 


«, '  Tbtn  an  HTcnd  qMCiH,  but  tha 

rt  tnworUnt  li  the  ammKni  olln  (O.  au- 

rtfiaaj.   It  Ii  >  low  bnnolUiic  emgraen 


tcmin  an  pradnead  Id  until  axflliry 
tnoohaa.  and  ■ppear  In  Jnna,  Jolj.  and 
Auut.  Th«  fralt  li  k  banied  drape  of  u 
oUai«iplMreldd  form,  witb  >  thin,  amooth, 
■od  uuIIt  blacklah  akin,  contaialng  a 
pMUtah  aoTi  pulp  tdhervat  to  a  rongti.  ob- 
wot.  and  TV7  urd  ilone.  11  la  bltUr  and 
ntBaamu,  but  npltlo  irlth  a  bUnd  nlL 
Tbs  oUto  la  a  naUra  of  Syria  and  other 
Ailalld  coantrlM,  and  HnuriihM  anlr  In 
wmn  and  eompantlTalj  drr  parta  of  tbs 
mtU.  It  gnm  ikiwly.  and  a  rcrr  long- 
IlTad.  Tha  oIlTO-tna  haa  in  all  a(«  been 
beldlnpeciiIlareatlmBtlon.  ItwaaanolentlT 
uond lb HlmTTt,  OllrewrathiweranaM 
br  tb*  Ormki  tod  Konuuia  to  crown  the 
bmvaDf  Tlctan.  and  II  ia  itlU  nnlrenailjrre- 
ordad  aa  an  emblem  of  peace.  The  wood  of 
ItM  allta-troe  U  baantlfallr  Tdned.  and  haa 
an  agreeable amelL  It  lain  great  eateemwltb 

labolwhlcbH^naceptJble.  ButUuoBn- 
tn*  I)  principally  coltlTBted  lor  Uia  aake  of 
Ita  oD,  which  la  oontAlDCd  In  the  pericarp. 
(Se*  OUVKOIL)  It  ia  coltlnted  for  Ihla 
nirpcaa  fn  Italy,  Ft*nc*.  flpcin,  Malta.  Tur- 
key, the  Ionian  lalanda,  ftc.  Another  ape- 
dea  o(  oUit.ibtO./nigTanM,  Inhablta  China, 
Japan,  and  Cocbin-Cniiu,  Tbe  Aowen  aro 
mad  by  Ih*  CblntM  to  mli  with  and  per- 
tome  tbdr  lea.  and  ilfo.  toMliai  wllb  the 
leaTaa.for  ■dallamtliw  tea.  The  only  Amer- 
han  ipodca  (0.  mwruanw)  ii  in  aome  dla- 
triota  called  dMtll-miod,  on  acctmnt  of  ttia 
ocMtln  hardnen  of  tna  wood  and  tha  ei- 
trane  dlOcnlty  of  vUtUnc  lt-1  Tba  tnilt 
or  dmpe  of  the  oUva  from  which  olIi-a-oQ 
la  obtdned.  and  which  ii  alao  mnch  naad  aa 

_      _. »  J  oT  picUed  divrt 

Lt  deprlTod  of  part 
in  pcMOTtd  In  an  amnutlied 


jrellowlali-green. 

um-tnnaliionT-btwHhin.  la 
*""  ' —    "    "ihtoaofpi 


'Oreen  aa  at  old  each 
oWdportalBnUea.'    T.  Warbn. 

OliTS-STean  (oIlT^rCnl  a.  A  colour  r»- 
lembUng  that  of  the  oUie. 

OltTvnlU  (otlT-ai-ltX  n.  An  irHnlate  of 
copper  of  an  dir»green  ooloor,  oocurHng 
la  prlnnallo  oyitali.  end  alio  ia  renlform. 


-all).n.  A  trad  oil  obtdned 
fnnn  the  ripe  fmlt  or  pert- 
cup  of  the  oil**  (Olni  tuivpaai.  It  la  an 
inaqiid,  Inadoron^  pale-yulow  or  oreen- 
lah-yallow,  Ttadd  llDld,  anctnoiu  to  the 
UtL  inftunDable,  IneanMe  ot  oomUnliu 
with  watar.  and  Dearly  uiBolnbla  In  atcohoE 
Itlathall^iteatafallUwIkiadoflt  Tbtn 
ara  four  dUfOent  Unda  Dl  idlT»all  known 
IntbedlHrietiwhenltlaprapind.  <d)That 
•ed  tran  the  i^  fnut_ln- 


mediateb  aft— 
•ateemed,  and 
diiury  au»  pcf 
promnaly  cni 

water,  or  mad 


E 


FanMnlnf  iril.  obtained  by  leaTlng  the 
-"■  -" —  ■-  heaiM  lor  tome  time,  and 

.  OUre-oil  la  mncb  oied  aa 
>d  In  the  ootmtrln  In  which 
.  ud  to  a  amalter  extent  Id 
•r  conntrfet,  lo  wblch  It  ia  exported  alM 
iu[  medldnal  and  manntactnrlns  purpoaea, 
Ac  nabeBtoUTe^lllaaaidlobemadeln 
the  Tldnltr  ol  All,  to  Franca ;  the  kind 
known  by  UB  name  of  norenoe  ol^  li  alao 
of  ■  nipaflor  quality,  and  la  moatly  nasd  lor 
cnllnary  pntpoaea.  By  far  the  Iar|eit  por- 
tion ot  oure^il  brought  to  England  la  Im- 
ported from  Italy,  printdpalty  Irom  Oalli- 
poIL  Spain  alao  aenda  d>  ■  large  quantity. 
Called  dio  Ag«<-elL 

OUTn-on  (ont-Or),  n.    Same  u  OilenKK, 
or  anenlate  of  copper. 
OllTer  (ol'i-Ttrt.  n.     A  tmiU  tnt-himmar 
worked  by  the  toot 
01lTar«,)rLpI    [Tr.  oltrirr.)   An  ollTMiae. 

0U1 


)Unt<ol^TetXn-    A  1 
need  u  baadi,  and  In 


kind  of  mock  pearl. 
IralDc  with  aarage 


rofai 


Catholic  Chnich. 
an  oflihoot  of  the  great  Benedictine  order, 
founded  In  I3U  byTolomd  ol  Nana.  Called 
alao  JTentaq^tfta  order  q/Jti — •"•■--• 

tha  oUye-tree.  Itt^aaaSne 


1   for  amall   f 


_  .  OUeat 
poUah,  aad  It 


ental 


h  oUrea  ara  coltl- 


lor 

1,  The  popnUr  Dime  cf  plaat*  ot  the  gaDUi 
KlBodanoron 
OUvt-wort  (ollT-w«rtX  n.  pj.     A  name  ap- 

iniTeranl  { ol'Ir-ylrd  l  n.     '     ■     ■ 

piece  ot  ground  In  which 

rated.    &  i>IU.  IL 
OUva  OllTlle  (ollT-n,  om-H},  n.  A 

brUlUnt.  itarchy   powder,  oblalnad 

tile  gum  of  the  otlTe-treo- 
OllTU,  OllTlIU  (oltr-in),  n,    A  aub4, 

of  chiTBoUte  of  an  oUre-graan  oaloor.    m 

Chktsoliti. 

OUTlnite  (oriT-ln-ltlh  H.    Same  ai  OHHnie*. 
OUTlnold  (ol'l-vln-old),  n.    A  lubitanDa  oo- 

' —  ' .—- ■■—  reaembliug  ollrln. 


during  In  meteoril 
)llfc<olTal«.    [L 


imbllug  oil 
a  earthen 


I  the  dead;  Bp.  oOa.  t 
1.  A  kind  ot  cinerary  Jar  < 


Glaeaaa  In  Spain.    It  « 
of  all  Unda  of  m—*  — 


la  of  a  fanmrlte  dnh  with  all 


iiriUia 


•maU  piecea, 
DtTagJaUaa. 


^  (olla).  n.  A  pain  leal  prmred  — 
writing  on  In  the  Kaat  Indlea.  The  pen  la 
a  tharpoMd  piaoa  c<  wood  or  nut4L 


>nit),ii.  IL 
a  (wblch  (M 


otlo,  a  potl  In  mlMTBl. 

)). 

»...-__  ..-'a-grafl,  h.  Same  aa  Bilografk. 
01017  ^l''>-tlX  *>-  (K.  (artnlnatlan,  tram  oi. 
kigoi,  dlacoune.]  A  aolenu  wboaa  name 
endi  In  -ulagt;  hence,  any  icIenGa  or  btanob 
at  knowledge.    [Oanenlly  uaed  Joonlarly.] 

Hf  hbd  ■  bufttrlas  gf  mvcbtalES,  ^  pbrvfailovT. 
ffmloCT,  ■RlDflnloiy.  ud  all  oOh  '<^yv'  wh^Bff- 

01lW(oI'pfi),<i.  [Or.  oM,  a  leathern  oUHaak.) 
A  name  loaellmea  elTen  to  an  anolent  jug 
which  haa  no  apont,  tmt  an  ate n  rim  or  lip. 
FaMuM. 

Oljiuplad  (a-Ilm^.ad).  n.  [Or.  DJunviaa. 
Qivmpiadtjt,  from  Otynpia,  a  diauict  In 
ancient  EUl,  where  the  Olympic  gamei  wen 


n^ 


biatmmait  to  raaaanre  the  qaanUQr  of 
.•>n  that  Mia.  See  KuH-aiDO*. 
Dm«m  («-nM'g*),  n.  [Or.  s.  and  mega, 
BTaO:  lli  the  great  or  long  «.]  Tlwnaiaa 
of  the  U«t  tetbr  of  the  Onek  alphabet,  a* 
Alpha,  A,  li  the  Snt.  Hence  in  Sdlptnra. 
Alp>ia  and  Onega  denoleathe  Hntand  the 
laat,  the  ttegLuODg  and  tba  ending.    Kar. 


'  Ommt  thoa  an  Lord/  Ihey  Bid, 

Omelat,  Omalatta  (om'a-latx  n.  [rr.  auma- 
liEla.muliUe-origbi  unknown.]  A  kind  of 
pancake  or  fritter  made  witli  aggi  and 
other  higNdlenta. 

from  0^  aril,  tha  month,  or  etat  from  mirii. 


ft  prognoetio;  on  angary;  a 


OmantCnun}.  V.L  Toprognoatloatauan 
omen;  to  gin  hidlcatlan  iJ  the  tnture ;  to 
angur;  to  betoken:  ai.  It  anaiud  ill  ot  tiu 
antatprlH  that  Bolbin  ooadnoted  It 

Omm  (B'^naDL  v.t.  To  lonaae  <«'  foretell,  ■» 
by  the  aid  ot  an  omen;  to  dlTlDa;  to  p»- 
diet.  'OiaTat  unknown  TOrdlet.  of  wUcb, 
howerer,  alTeiMMd  the  tratfeal  oontanti.' 
5frir.  Saett 

OmnMd  (jKmand).  a.  Containing  or 

Toloe,'    Papt. 
OmnBlflK  (tVmen- 

noaUooUou. 


Il(a.mental).a.   SeUtlng  (o  or  cc 

with  the  omentum.     'Ttia  ctxaU 

■plennlea  ot  the  porpoiie.'    Oven. 


h,  Vr.  low;     ng,  iliw; 


k,  lUa;    w,  air,    wh,  * 


okemhtm 
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OBMntom  (6-men'tuinX  ^    C^I   ^  <i'i<i^ 

tlie  cMil  or  epiploon. 
OnwrCQ^mArin.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew meatan, 

the  tenth  of  uiephAh.    Ex.  xvL  86. 
Qmfletloalt  (om-i-let'Ik-elX  a.    Same  at 

Ondliatet  (oml-n&t),  v.t  [L.  ominor,  from 
ofiMfi  (which  see).]  To  presage;  to  fore- 
token; to  prognosttcate.  'I  take  no  plea- 
mre,  God  knows,  to  ominaU  ill  to  my  dear 
nation.'   SeaaonabU  Sermoni,  1644. 

Omlnatet  (omI-nAtX  v.i.  To  foretoken;  to 
show  prognostics.  '  This  cminaUt  sadlj,  as 
to  onr  dirisions  with  the  Bomanists.'   br. 

OahuMan. t  (om-t-ni'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
ominatinff;  a  foreboding;  a  presaging;  prog- 
nostic. 'OnUnaUona  by  w(nda»  names,  Ac.' 
X/r.  optnctt, 

Omlnoiui  (oml-nnsX  a.  [L.  ominofut,  txom 
omen  (which  see^l  Lf  Characterised  by 
omens  of  some  kind ;  prophetic. 

ThoDgh  he  had  a  food  pmitiotts  name  to  have 
nade  peace,  nothing  followed.  Stuen. 

S.  Containing  or  exhibiting  an  in  omen  or 
in  omens;  forebodins  or  presaging  erfl;  in- 
dicating a  future  evil  erent;  inaaq>idoiia. 

In  the  heathen  wonhip  of  God.  a  ucfifice  without 
a  heart  was  accounted  0mit$fits.  Sputk, 

Omlnoaily  (om'i-nas-liX  ode.  L  In  an  om- 
inous manner:  with  in  omen;  presagefol  of 
ern ;  as,  it  happened  ominoutiy  for  his 
futore  prospects.— S.t  PropheticaJly;  with 
good  or  bad  omens. 

To  me  how  9mi$umsty  the  prophets  song. 
Even  from  the  time  that  heavenly  infant  tprung 


In  my  chaste  wombi 


Safi4ys, 


<hn1niWnneM(oml-nns-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  ominous.  'Theomtnouxn^sf  of  this 
embawy.'   Beumst. 

OmiiMriMe  (d-mis'l-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
omitted. 

OmlMlon  (6-mi'shonX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
cmiuio,  from  omitto,  omiatut,  to  let  go,  give 
up.}  1.  The  act  of  omitting:  aa»  ((Q  a  ne- 
gliect  or  faUnro  to  do  something  which  a 
person  had  power  to  do,  or  which  duty  re- 
quired to  be  done ;  the  act  of  pntermitting 
or  passing  over.  'OmiuUm  to  do  what  is 
necessary?   Shak. 

The  most  natural  division  of  all  offences,  is  into 
those  cX  omission  and  those  at  commitsioH. 

AtUHsoH. 

(&)  The  act  of  leaving  oat;  as.  the  cmiMtUm 
of  a  paragraph  in  a  printed  article.— i.  That 
which  is  omitted  or  left  out 
OmlMtTe(6-mis'ivX  a.  Leaving  ont;neglect- 
foL 

TUa  iHeiica  b  no  argument  of  their  eirfstence.  be- 
cause  we  fnd  him  omissive  in  other  particulars  of 
the  Hke  nature.  Stackhoust. 

OmliilTely  ( 6-mislv.U  X  adv.  In  an  omls- 
sive  manner:  by  leaving  ont 

Omit  (d-mit^  v.t  prot  &  pp.  omUUd;  ppr. 
omittiaM.  [L.  omitto,  to  neglect,  disregard, 
saynotning  of— prefix  ob,  and  mitto.  to  send.] 
L  To  leave,  pass  by,  or  neglect:  to  faU  or 
forbear  to  do  or  to  nse ;  to  disregard ;  to 
protermit:  as,  to  omit  duties.  *OmU  no 
opportunity.'  Shak,—%  To  leave  out;  not 
to  insert  or  mention ;  aa»  to  omit  an  item 
troju  a  list. 

Omlttanoet  (6-mifansX  n.  Omission;  for- 
bearance; neglect  'Omittance  is  no  quit- 
tance.'   SJuUt. 

Qmttter  (5-mit'toX  n.  One  who  omits  or 
neglects.  'The  omittara  thereof  should  not 
mutually  oensuro  each  other.*   FulUr, 

OnmefttF,  Omnlety  (om-nei-ti,  om-ni'e-tix 

Ik  That  which  is  essenttallyaH;  that  which 
comprehends  aU;  the  Dei^.  Sir  T.  Browna. 

Omollnui  (om'ni-busX  n.  JI..,for  all,  pL  dat 
from  omiMf.  alL]  LA  long -bodied  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  for  canying  passengers, 
generalbr  between  two  fixed  stations,  the 
seats  bsing  arranged  lengthwise,  the  pass- 
engers facing,  and  the  enhance  at  the  rear. 
Omnibuses  wen  first  started  in  Paris  in 
1602,  revived  then  in  1827,  and  introduced 
Into  London  in  1829.-2.  In  ffteaMnoMmi,  a 
abeet-inm  cover  for  articles  in  an  ^tiw^f^pg 
arch,  to  protect  them  from  drauc^ts  of  air. 
JK  H,  KfUgkL  —Omnibua  box,  a  large  box 
in  a  theatn,  on  the  same  level  as,  and  hav- 
ing communication  with,  the  stage.  Some- 
times eanedOfiifUditf.  'Having  just  arrived 
from  the  omnifriMat  the  opera?  Tkaekarai^. 

OnuHcorpareal  (om'ni-kor-p6''r6-alX  a. 
(L.  omnif,  all,  and  earporaua,  corporeal,  from 
eormw,eor|writ,  body.]  Comprehending  an 
matter;  embracing  all  substanoe.    [Rare.] 

He  b  both  incorporeal  and  omnieorportmi,  fcr 
thare  b  nothinff  of  any  body  which  he  U  not 
^        ._    .  Cmdwtrtk. 

OmnUkrioilg  (om-ni-fi^ri-QsX  a.    pi  emMi- 


fariua,  from  cmKiat  sU.]  Of  an  varieties, 
forms,  or  kinds.  'Omn^arioua  kinds  of 
motion.'    Norria. 

OnmUtarong  (om-nif te-usX  a.  CL  onwi^tfr 
—4nnnia,  all,  and/«ro,  to  bear.]  All-bear- 
ing; producing  all  Idnda. 

Qmnfflo  (om-nifikX  a.  [L.  omnia,  aU.  and 
fcido,  to  maka)   All-creating.    [Rare.] 

Thou  deep,  peace! 
Said  dienth'MMMM^  Word;  your  discord  end. 

UiUm, 

Qmnlfonn  (om'ni-formX  a.  [L.  omniaf  aU, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  every  form  or 
shape.  'The  onudform  essence  of  God.' 
Norria. 

QnmlfoniiltF  (om-ni-f or'mi-tiX  n.  Thequa- 
U^  of  being  omnif orm.  '  Her  (the  soul's) 
seu-evident  omn^ormity.*    Dr.  H.  More. 

ObxdMj  (om'ni-fix  v.t.  To  enlarge  so  as  to 
render  universal    [Bare.] 

Omttify  the  dbputed  point  fatto  a  transcendaat. 
and  you  may  defy  tlie  opponent  to  lay  hold  of  it 

CoUHdgt, 

OmnlgMUrai  (om-nifen-us),  a.  [L.  crmni- 
genua— omnia,  aU,  every,  and  garnia,  kind.] 
ConsisUng  of  aU  kinds. 

Omnlcniph  (om'ni-grafX  n.  [L  omnia,  aXL, 
and  Or.  grapkd,  to  describe  or  writa]  A 
pantograplL    [Rare.1 

(hnnlpanent  (om-m-piM-entX  a.  (L  om- 
nia,  all,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth  or  pro- 
duce.] Bringing  forth  or  producing  idl 
things;  all-bearing.    [Ban.]  ' 

Omn^arltF  (om-ni-iNu'i-tQb  n.  [L.  omnia, 
all,  and  par,  eauaL]    General  equaUty. 

OmnlparooB  (om-nip'a-rusX  a.  AU-bear- 
ing;  omniiMurient. 

Qnuilpatuiit  (om-ni-p&'ihentX  a.  Ci^Mble 
of  enduring  anyttiing;  having  unlimited  en- 
durance. '(Ifan's)  omnipotent  or  rather 
omnipatierU  talent  oi  being  gulled.'  Car- 
lyle.    [Bare.1 

Omiilii«r<^l«noe,0miilp6x^pleno7(om'- 
ni-pftr-sip'l^s,om'ni-p6r-sip"ren-siXn.  (L. 
omnia,  all,  and  pereipiena,  perceiving.]  The 
state  of  being  omnipercipient ;  perception 
of  everything.  'Omntpempience  terrestrial ' 
Dr.  H.  More.  '  The  communication  of  this 
omniperc^ieney  to  saints  or  angels. '  Dr.  H. 
Mora. 

Omnlperdpient  (om'ni-p^sip'i-entx  a. 
Perceiving  everytmnft  *An  omnipercipient 
omnipresence.'  Dr.u.  More, 
Onmlpotenod  (om-nip'o-tensX  n.  [L.  om- 
nmotena— omnia,  all,  and  potena,  powerful] 
1.  The  state  of  being  omnipotent;  almi^ty 
power;  unlimited  or  infinite  power;  an  mi- 
bute  of  God.  Hence  it  Is  sometimes  used 
for  God. 

WOl  Omnifottnct  neglect  to  save 

The  sulTcrtnff  virtue  of  the  wise  and  brave  t    Poft. 

A  limited  Deity  was  a  recognised  conception  of 
~     *  *  asloi 


antiquity.  Confounded  and  asionlshed  by  the  vast< 
ness  of  a  real  omnipeUnn  and  the  inconcelvableness 
of  the  acts  Involved  in  it,  the  ancients  took  refuge  in 
the  idea,  as  all  that  reason  could  afford  of  that  Cod- 
ship  wliich  reason  could  not  deny.        Dr.  Meuti^. 

2.  UnUmited  power  over  particular  things. 

Whatever  fortune 
Can  give  or  take,  love  wants  not.  or  despises; 
Or  by  hb  own  ommtpcitkct  supples. 

sir  y.  Dtnhmm. 

OiimlpotenC7(om-nip'o-ten-siXA.  Same  as 

Ommpoienu. 
Omnipotent  (om-nip'o-tentX  a.  [Seeabova] 

L  Almighty;  possessing  unlimited  power; 

aU-powerful ;  as,  the  omnipoUnlt  Creator.— 

2.  Having  unlimited  power  of  a  particular 

kind. 
You  were  abo,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  tiie  love  of 

Leda ;  oh  omnifioUni  k>vel  how  near  the  god  drew 


to  the  complexion  of  a  goose. 


The  Omnipotent,  the  Almiffhty;  one  of  the 
appellations  of  the  Godhead. 

So  spake  Mr  Omnipetant,  and  with  hb  words 
All  seem'd  weU  pleased.  Mit^n. 

Omnipotently  (om-nip'o-tent-liX  adv.  In 
an  omnipotent  manner;  with  almi^ty 
power:  with  unlimited  power.  *Omnipo- 
tentftf  kind.'    Young. 

Omnmreeenoe  (om-ni-pres'ensX  n.  [L.  om- 
nif. au.andpfi(B»e}u,  present]  Tnequalityof 
being  omnipresent;  presence  in  every  place 
at  the  same  time:  unbounded  or  universal 
presence;  ubiquity.  Omnipreaanea  Is  an 
attribute  peculiar  to  God. 

Adam,  thou  know'st  hb  ommi^mtnet  fills 
Lands,  sea,  and  air.  UHUh. 

Onmlprennqyt  (om-ni-prei^en-aiX  n.  Om- 
nipresence. 

Omnlpreeent  (om-ni-pres'entX  a.  Present 
in  alTplaoes  at  the  same  time;  ubAquitary. 

C7mM<^fKWM/ organic  laws  penetrating  the  material 
world,  penetrating  the  moral  world  of  human  tUe  and 
•odety.  which  inSst  on  being  obeyed  in  all  that  we 


do  and  handle— which  we  cannot  alter,  cannot  OMMlfy 
—which  win  go  with  us  and  assist  and  befriend  us,  n 
we  recognise  and  comply  with  them — which  faiesor- 
ably  make  themsdves  fat  in  failure  and  disaster  if 
we  n^ect  or  attennt  to  thwart  them. 

y.  A.  FrotuU. 

Omnlpreeential  (om'ni-pre-Mn''ahalX  a. 
Implying  universal  inesence. 

Hb  •mmi^rtseHiiat  filling  aO  difaigs.  bdag  am  fas- 
separable  property  cfhb  dtvme  nature,  always  agreed 
tonim.  South. 

Omnlpr0Va]ent(om-ni-pre'va4entXa.  All- 
prevalent;  entirely  pnvalent;  prevalent 
everywhere.  '  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  onuii- 
prevaUni  at  court  in  the  declining  of  his 
oo-rivaL  the  Duke  of  Somerset'    FuOar. 

Omniidenoe,  Omnlieieno7(om-ni'slil-ai% 
om-nf shi-en-siX  n.  [L.  omma,  all,  and  aeien' 
tia,  knowledge,  from  ado,  to  know.]  The 
quaUty  of  being  omniscient;  universal  know- 
ledge; knowledge  unbounded  or  infinite. 
Omniaeienee  is  an  attribute  peculiar  toOod. 
'  The  omniaeienee  of  a  god.'    Dryden. 

Omnlsdent  (om-ni'shi-entX  a.  Having  om- 
niscience or  universal  knowledge  or  know- 
ledge of  aU  things;  infinitely  knowing;  aa, 
the  omniKiffU  God. 

Whatsoever  b  known  b  some  way  present;  and 
that  which  b  present  cannot  but  be  known  by  Urn 
who  b  omniscitHt.  South. 

OmnlBCiently  (om-ni'shi-ent-UX  adv.  In  an 
omniscient  manner;  by  universal  knowledge 
or  omniscience. 

OmnlBdonst  (om-ni'shi-usXa.  AB-know- 
ing;  omniscient 

I  dare  not  pronounce  him  omnisciaiHS,  that  bciqg 
an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead. 

HmktmiU. 

OmnlspeotlTe  (om-ni-spektlvX  a.  [L.  em- 
nia,  all,  and  apecU>,  to  see.]   Able  to  aee  aU 


things;  beholding  everything.  *  Greats  om- 
niscient, omntcpee^ve  power.'    Btfgce. 

Omnlmn  (om'nl-umX  n.  [L  omntt,  aU.]  A 
term  used  on  the  Stock  Escchange  to  eixoess 
the  agnegate  value  of  the  different  su>(±s 
In  which  a  loan  is  funded.    M'CuUoeh. 

Omnium -gathemm  (om'ni-um-gaTH''6r^ 
umXn.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  things 
or  persons ;  a  confused  mixture  or  melody. 
[Colloquial.] 

Omnlyagant(om-niv'a-gant),a.  CL.  omnia, 
and  oo^or, to  wander.]  Wandering  anywhere 
and  everywhere.    [Bare.] 

OmnlYOra  (om-niv'o-ra).  n.  [L.  omnia,  aU, 
and  voro,  to  devour.]  A  section  of  the  even- 
toed  Ungulate,  or  hoofed  mammals,  com- 
prehendmg  the  hippopotamus  and  Suida  or 
swine  groim,  so  namra  from  their  feeding 
both  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances^ 
The  extinct  group  of  the  Anoplotherida 
from  the  lower  tertiary  rocks  belonged  to 
this  section.  The  term  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  Ursidn,  or  bear  ftoiiily;  and  to 
an  order  of  birds,  including  those  insessorial 
spedea  which  feed  on  both  animal  and  vege- 
table substances. 

Qmnlyorooi  (om-niv'o-rusX  a.  [L.  onuM- 
vorua— omnia,  all,  and  voro,  to  eat]  AU- 
devouring ;  eating  food  of  every  kind  indis- 
crimlnately;  as,  omnttN>rotM  animals. 

Omoplate  ((VmA-plitX  n.  [Gr.  OmopikUi— 
Cmoa,  dioulder,  and  pUUi,  the  flat  surface 
<tf  a  body.]    The  shoulder-blade  or  scH»ula. 

Ompliadne(omta-8inXa.  [Gr.  onipAaJruiof, 
from  omphax^  unripe  fruit]  Pertaining  to 
or  expressed  from  unripe  fruit  On^;>kaeina 
oil  is  a  viscous  brown  iuice  extracted  from 
green  olives.  With  this  the  wrestlers  in 
the  ancient  gvmnasUc  exereises  used  to  an- 
oint their  bodies. 

OmplULllo(om-fU'ikXa.  [Gr.  ompAo^,  the 
naveL )    Pertaining  to  the  naveL 

Omphalocele  (pmta-16-s61X  n.  [Or.  ompka- 
loa,  navel,  and  «^  tumour.]  A  rupture  at 
the  naveL 

Omphalode,  Ompbalodlmn  (om'fa-ldd. 
om-fa-ld'di-umX  n.  [Gr.  omphaloa,  the  na- 
veL] L  A  name  applied  sometimes  to  the 
umbiUcus  or  navel— 2.  In  bot  the  central 
part  of  the  hUum,  through  which  the  nutri- 
ent vessels  pass  into  the  endosperm. 

Omnhalomancy,  OmphalomantlA  (om- 

fal'o-man-si,  omfal-A-man''shi-aX  n.  rOr. 
omphaloa,  uie  navel,  and  manteiet,  divina- 
tion.] Divination  by  means  of  the  number 
<tf  knots  in  the  navel-strinff  of  a  child,  to 
show  how  many  more  ddldren  its  mother 
win  have.  Dungliaon. 
Omphalo-meienterlo  (om'fa-16-me-sen- 
ter'ik  X  a.  [Gr.  ompAotot.  the  naveLI  In 
anoL  a  term  applied  to  the  vessels  which, 
at  an  early  period  of  uterine  life,  are  se«i 
to  pass  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  mesentery, 
and  which  constitute  the  first  developed 
vessels  of  the  germ. 


rite,  fir,  fM,  ftU;      iiift,BeKhto;      pise,pin;      nMe,notmOve:      tlUMwlah,MI;      append;      M,BcaStmm;    l«ae.<^ 
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ipOeblta(am-t>-lDii'il-kft)kn.  [Or. 
.  ,  I,  uw  Din^  mud  pibdU,  tptilLi 
Onsof  aiMttlwntiiibanol  wblcbirannM 
Oitf  oonld  bring  thalT  nililt  Iota  dJroet 
oammuulcathiD  wltta  Ood  by  •lUlns  In  datp 
eonWBipInUini  with  tlwlT  ej«  Dim  cm  tne 


Ur,  om-tk-lop^X  n.  [Or.  omfhata;  anO, 
tnd  opKtM,  opUo.)  An  niUol  gllJi  tlut 
to  conTU  cm  Sotb  Mi;  a  donMe-conna 

OiiiptMlon1i«sU(<Hnfa-l<t-ii"JI'»,n  [Or. 
OHUkalM,  tbe  unL  iDd  rU^nvmi.  to  bnak, 
tobunt]  BamoRbagc  tromtisniTtLur- 
Ucularij  In  nsw-botn  chndna.  Dun^tton. 

Onplum  <omf«l-o«X  n.  (Orl  Tbsnnal 
or  lunUllciik 

OllipbmlotomT(oni-Ik-lol^t>-iBD,n.  fOrom- 
fAofat,  the  utiI,  and  Ininf,  to  cnt.  ]  Tlu 
oiMratlan  of  dlTtdloK  Dis  narel-itrlni. 

OmpbUlM  (omfi-dt),  n.  A  mlnanl,  Isck- 
■TMn  mrnuae. 

tnuah  (om'n).  n.     A  Hindu  noblemmn. 

OmytCO^I),  a.     Hsilov,  u  lud.     Aoy. 

infon),  pnp.  [A.  S«i.  OB,o»,OB,in,aponi 
D.  lUn.a.  an.  D.H.O.  mDdaotb.ai>a.-  Bkr. 
ana.  In.  in  and  on  an  railaut  torau  ef 
oDsvord.  SMU.alfoUaDn.]  LAtorln 
oonlact  with  ths  iDilau  or  nDpar  part  ol  a 
thine  and  uipportcd  to  11 ;  pUoed  or  lyliis 
In  Dontact  witn  tfaa  lurface ;  aa,  mj  book  u 
mtbetabla;  the  Uble  ilanda  oTiUie  floor ; 
tha  hoius  mta  sa  Ita  foundation:  w«  Us  en 
a  bed,  or  itaod  on  th«  aarlh.— S.  Toward 
and  to  tba  lartaae:  siprmlng  tha  motion 
ot  a  thing  aa  coming  or  falling  to  the  lur- 
laca  of  anothat  thing;  at,  rain  falti  on  tha 


S.  Danotlng  the  partormlng  or  acting  bj 
oontact  with  th*  ■orface,  opper  part,or  out' 
Bide  ot  anrthlng;  ai,  to  pur  in  a  hain  a 


1.  In  addition  to;  baaMaa;  aa,  heopa  on  haapai 


__-iditiouL  Oh  conaUan 

anppoit  at  the  eorantnt— T. 
Hue  of;  a^n  tba  Sabbath  w*  amain  imm 
laboor;  oit that dajba died.  (Ittonnialto 
■ar.  at  tha  bonr,  as  tha  da;.  In  tba  veek, 
noDtt^  or  j*ar.)~&  At  tha  Hma  ot,  witb 
aoma  rrfarance  to  cauM  or  motlT* ;  a^  to 
wear  an  oBlela]  dnia  on  public  oocailani.— 
S.  Toward;  tor.  iDdkatliu  tbe  object  of 
•oma  laellng;  aa,  bara  pitj,  companion. 
nwror  <m  hnn.^10.  At  the  peril  or  or  for 
IhaiatatTof.  'Banca.m  thrllfe.'  Drydtn. 
11.  DenotlDg  a  pledge  or  angigemaat.  or  pnt 
batora  tba  thine  pledged;  ai,  be  alllRned  or 
promlaed  on  bto  wdrI.  or  <n  hit  bonoor.— 
11.  Denoting  Imprecation  or  InTocaUon,  or 
coming  to,  tailing  or  latlng  on;  (oUwBO- 


U.    After  and  In  eottaeqaence  of;  hnme- 


1  uw  hfan  and  Ui  wth  cDalBf  tna  ntut.  whoc 
Hn.  C.  wu  pmtnud  to  her  Mijntr  tw  hn  Biu- 

la.  In  ralfranee  or  relation  to :  ai.  sn  one 


.  In  Mifwv,  in  iopport  of 
in  the  aide  of;  all  belted 
ut  the  black;  I  put  ny 


.  .  Jbe  red  agaiml  . 

money  on  ChrielabeL , ..,,  _ 

haTe  made  abator  beta;  (iteu>BUsii.tob>*a 
laid  beta  to  aa  to  itaod  agood  chance  ot  win- 
ning. Thli  nae  ot  en  la  perfaapi  dna  to  tha 
tact  that  In  nmgnt-ittir  the  plajer  Ian  hli 
money  on  the  eokHir  on  wbloh  ha  beta ; 
hence   tha  ^raae,  /  tov  m   (A*  red 


w  itafl  ol  or  ooBtrfbntoia  to : 


•5?li 


the  oDtlook.^O»  a  twtdtH,  tuddenly.— 
On  /n,  la  a  itata  ot  bnniing  or  Inflanima- 
tlon,  and  metapbotlcallT,  In  a  iwe  or  pta- 
•lon.— Oit  kifh.  In  an  almtod  puoe;  rab- 
Umely.— On  lb  nag,  on  tke  road,  denote 

proceeding,  traielllng,  tonmeylng, '• 

Ing  prograia.— On  U«  utng.  In  BigEt, 
metuiborlcally,  departing.— On  il, 
need  tor  ^it;  aa.  Inaard  nothing  on  <;  uw 
gaaiaater  baa  a  poor  (cade  onf.  IThla  me 
u  now  Tnlgai.V-On  Aand,  In  praicot  poi- 
•eaalon ;  aa.  ba  naa  a  large  itoek  ot  goodi  nn 

On  (onX  odK  L  Forward,  In  proptarton ; 
ai,  mon  on;  go  on.— l  Forward,  hi  inooea- 
•kin ;  aa.  trom  father  to  ton,  from  tbe  ion 
to  the  grandaoiL  and  Bo  on,  — g.  In  conthiD- 
anoe ;  wltbont  uterroptkiB  or  oeaaing ;  a^ 
Bleep  on,  take  yoor  aaae ;  aay  on;  wrlcacn. 

Saig  «,  llBg  tm,  rof  I  caa  tiC'ct  be  clo/d.     DryJn. 

i  Attached  to  tha  body;  u,  hli  clotbaa 


enco,     -TL.  . 

NeWier  on  nor  of , 
•otnte ;  not  ateady. 

On(oa),intrrj.    Oo  on;  advance;  forward! 

On,IOon,lii.  One.— 4/iern>, alike, —/nww 
on,  1  alngle ;  I  by  myBelL     Chauotr. 

Onuer  (on'a-]«r>.  n.  [L,  trom  Or.  onagrot, 
a  wild  aai— onaa,  aaa,  and  aariot,  wild.) 
1.  Tbe  wild  am  (Smnu  Ailntu),  originally 
Inhabiting  tha  iraat  daMTtt  of  CenM  Alia. 
and  Btin  found  there  In  Ite  wild  atate.— 
t.  Tba  name  ot  an  indant  war-engine  nted 
tor  thnwlna  atoned  ao  dealgnatad  from  the 
animal  ot  Aa  lanM  name,  wbkib  waa  inp- 
poeed  to  throw  ttODet  with  ll>  faet  at  tha 
bunlara  when  punning  him. 

OnasnOMB  (a-aa-grti'aMXn.iil.  (Ona^ra, 
auoiduanwIM' the  genua  (Enothera.]  Anat, 
order  ot  polypetaiouB  exogenoni  planta, 
herb^  treea,  and  ahruba;  with  oppoalte  or 
alteniate'Blmple  leaTei.  and  often  handaome 
flowen.  niay  baTO  an  Inferior  orary.  and 
all  the  paita  ot  tha  flower  are  tonr  or  a  con- 
itant  mnltinle  ot  that  number.  The  apeclea 
chiefly  [nhabtt-th*  more  temperate  paita  ot 
the  world,  and  hare  white,  yellow,  or  red 


-Ohm  and  o^n,  repeatedly.   'Thaeflecta 
o(  which  be  had  enot  and  ogauiaxperfenced. ' 


■air.  rorr^tted  tiwn 


bonlferona  tormatlona  Their  fln-q)lnBa  of 
donal  rayt  only  bare  been  found, 
OuoldtalB  (an-ddl-Dm).  n.  [Or.  oivha,  a 
tumoar,  and  «<da,  llkeneae,  trom  tumour- 
like  aicrewieaaea  on  the  baae  ot  the  label- 
lum.1  A  Tsry  large  genua  ot  tropical  and 
~~'~  ^opkal  planta  belonging  to  the  nat 
WcUdaceB.  Tha  apedaa  are  co 


Brull,  and  Para.  Thay  have  uinally  yellow 
fiowen,  ipotted  with  a  rich  nddiah-bniwn. 
One  of  the  moat  remarkable  ipeciea  la  tbe 
bntterflyplant(0.i>ap<Uo).aa  called  Inoon- 
•eqnenoe  ot  the  auppDiBd  reaemblance  of  ita 
flowera  to  aoma  Inaaet  upon  the  wing.  It  to 

[hi-coinn  (ontnm).  n.    [Scotch.]    l,  A  taU 

buaUiua.  etpadally  ot  one  that  requlraa 
— *  eiertlon,  aa  In  mating  ao  attack.— 
attack  otdiaaaae. 


rs 


On-oomluc  (onlinm-lDg),  a,  Apnn 
nearlng.  ^When  It  flnng  ailda  the 
lite  and  caught  a  gUmpae  of  the  or 
glory."    D.  JtrrtHi 

(neotom7(png-kot^ojnlj^n,    (Or  owtoe,  a 


'l'  Inni 

,  catting 

imonr.    Spelled 
n(on-dafta).«- 


rodent  mammal  ot  tba 
Cutoitamllr.  SaemrsK- 

Ondlht  n-   (A.  Bax.  anda.] 
Zeal;  nuUce;  en>T'  Chatt- 

OniU,  Ondy  (on'da,  co'- 
dll  a.  InAff.  waTyi  ap- 
plied to  chargea.  tbe 
A  ten  omaw.  edgea  ot  which  curre  and 
tvcnrre  like  «a*ea 
Ondlllg (on'dlng),  n,    [Onandduy.]    AtaU 


B 


th,  dtaln;      th.  Bo.  loeA;     g,  go;  j.iob; 


r.  ton;     Eg,  ifavi    IB,  I&an; 


Ondltfoftde).  [Fr.,  lit  onetual  People 
Bay;  It  li  Bald:  aa,  on  dit  that  the  mlnliten 
wfil  ratlgn.  Vaed  at  a  nonn  It  ilgnlnea  a 
current  nimonr ;  a  flying  nport ;  aa.  It  to  a 


Mn,  3w.  m,  IcaL  elan,  G,  lin.  Oolh 
It.  mu,  W.  ui^  QaaL  oan,  an,  i 

tn  Skr,  ana.  Ihli.  (haCand  in  ato,  oaa.  Ib 
which  the  nelemeutdoetnotappeai.  Flrom 
thli  numeral  arote  the  tndeOnlie  article  on, 
and  by  loaa  ot  (he  n,  a.  On«  It  alto  a  dmi- 
(atlr^  and  tba  Teit>><«nf  atone.]  l.  Being 
bat  a  ilngle  UUng  or  a  unit:  not  two  or 
more;  at.  «u  man:  sM  book.  'But  one 
(hiiu  to  needful'  lake  i.  tt—t.  Bomei 
ntedotatlnglepenanorlUngindtanitaly. 
'TM^t  thee  each  boor  ona  tUng  or  other.* 
SAot,— S.  Indicating  a  contraat  or  elpt<«- 
Ing  a  particular  thing  aa  oppoeed  to  tome 
other  neclfled  tUng  'Ajfc  trom  oni  aide 
of  the  hBBTen  unto  Ae  other.'  DenLli.  >£ 
t.  Cloaety  united ;  loming  a  vbota ;  on- 


T,  lalg;    «b,wMg;   tlk,  anm.— SeeKn. 
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OKOHATOLOQIBfr 


plagaeD 
u  <nten 


The  church  is  thcrdbcc  mt,  thoogh  the  members 
may  be  many.  B^.  Ptmrt^m. 

6.  Single  in  Und;  the  nme;  common.  'One 
le  was  on  you  all.'  1  Sam.  tL  4— Om 
used  in  f onning  compoond  irordi» 
the  meaning  of  which  ii  rafflcfentlj  obriona 
without  special  explanation;  as,  ovM-anned, 
<me-celle<L  ontf-hukded.  one-masted,  ^kc.— 
One  day,  (a)  on  a  certain  or  particular  day, 
referring  to  time  past 

Otu  dmy  when  Phoebe  fidr 
WIdi  nil  her  bnna  was  foUowing  the  chase. 

(h)  Beferring  to  future  time;  at  an  indefinite 

future  time. 

Hearen  wazeth  <dd,  and  all  the  »heres  above 
ShaU  m*  tU^y  fafait.  Sir  J.  Daviet. 

—AU  one.  Just  the  same;  of  no  consequence; 
no  matter;  as,  it  is  att  one  what  course  yon 
take. 

One  (wunX  n.  l.  The  first  whole  number 
consisting  of  a  single  unit— SL  The  nrmbol 
represenUng  one  (s1)l— a  a  particular  in- 
dlvidnaL  whether  thing  or  person.  'The 
household  name  of  one  whom  God  hath 
taken.'   E.  B.  Browning. 

Both  were  youngr.  and  9fu  was  beautiful.    Syrom. 

In  this  use  one  may  take  the  plural  form; 
as,  I  hare  left  all  the  bad  onee.  'Hence 
with  your  little  onee.*  Shak.—Ai  one,  in 
union;  in  concord  or  agreement 

The  Une  resolTcd  to  keep  Ferdinand  and  PhOip 
at  one  with  themselves.  Ba€*n. 

—In  one,  in  one  united  body;  in  union. 
One  (wunX  pron.  L  Any  ungle  person.— 
One  another,  two  or  more  persons,  parties, 
or  things  taken  reciprocally;  as,  '  love  one 
another.'— 2.  Used  as  a  general  or  indefinite 
nominatire  for  any  man,  any  person;  as, 
here  one  may  speak  one'a  mind  freely. 

The  Indefinite  one.  as  in  one  says,  is  sometimes, 
but  wrongly,  derivea  from  the  French  tn,  Latin 
Mam*.  It  u  merely  the  use  of  the  numeral  one  for 
the  older  man,  men,  or  m#.  Dr.  Morris. 

One,t  adv.    Alone;  only.    Spenter. 

One,t  V.  t  To  cause  to  become  one;  to  unite 

into  a  whole.    Cfiaueer. 
One-berzT  (wun'be<ri),  n.    A  plant,  Parit 

quadrifoiia. 
(me-lione  (wunliors),  a.  Drawn  by  a  single 

horse. 


She  ISUed  the  better  half  of  the  one-korst  shar. 

Btackwec£s  Mag. 


OnelrocrlttO  (0-nI'r^krink),  ti.  [Or.  onei- 
roJbri^Ufcof  — onetron.  a  dream,  and  kritikoe, 
discerning.]  An  interpreter  of  dreams;  one 
who  judgJBS  what  is  signified  by  dreams. 
Addiion. 

Onelrocrltl&  Oneirocrltlcal(o-nrr<V-krit''- 
ik,  o-nl'rd-krif'ik-al),  a.  Having  the  power 
of  Interpreting  dreuns,  or  pretendHiig  to 
judge  of  future  eyents  signified  by  dreams. 
'  Mv  oneirocnUcaX  correspondent  Vidduon. 

OnmrocrltlciBm  (o-nl'rO-krifi 


n. 


The  art 


1-sismX 
Oneirocritics. 

Oneirocrltios  (o-nTrO-kririksX  n. 
of  interpreting  dreams.    Bentwy. 

Oneirodynia  (o-ni'rdHlin^i-aXn.  [Gr.  onei- 
ton,  a  dream,  and  odyfni,  anxie^.  1  Disturbed 
Imagination  during  sleep ;  painful  dreams; 
nightmare. 

OnelrolOBllt  (o-nl-roVo-jistX  n.  Oneyersed 
in  oneirology.    Vorih  BriL  Rev. 

OnetrolOgy(o-nI-rol'o-JiX  n.  Gr.  oneiroe,  a 
dream,  ana  toaoe,  a  dlMOursa]  The  doctrine 
or  theory  of  oreams;  that  branch  of  science 
that  treats  of  dreams;  a  discourse  or  treatise 
on  dreams. 

Onelromanoy  (o-nl'rO-man-aiX  n,  [Gr. 
oneiron,  a  dieam,  and  manteia, diyination.] 
Diyinatbn  by  dreuna. 

These  rude  obsenratioos  wereat  last  licked  bto  an 
art,  physical  oHtiromapi^,  In  iriiich  physicians,  firom 
a  consideration  of  the  dreams,  proceeded  to  a  crisb 
of  the  disposition  of  the  person.  Dr.  S/erutr. 

OnelroiOOIiilt  (o-nl-rodLO-pistX  n.  An  in- 
terpreter of  dreams. 

Onar0e00P7(o-nI-ro6lu>-piXn.  [Gr.  oneiroe, 
a  dreauLand  Aope6,  to  obserye^  to  Inyesti- 
gate.  ]   The  art  of  interpreting  dreams. 

Onelinetit  (wun'll-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  single  or  alone;  singlen< 


It  evidently  aopears  that  there  can  be  bat  one  such 
(as  God),  and  uiat  m^nisis,  unity,  mttiituss,  or  sin- 


gularity is  essential  to  it. 


Ctdmmtk. 


Onely,t  a.  and  adv.    Only. 
Onementt  (6n'mentX  n.  [See  ATONnoDrr.] 
State  of  being  one;  concord. 

Ye  witless  gallants.  I  beshrew  your  hearts. 
That  set  such  discord  "twizt  agreeing  parts. 
Which  never  can  be  set  at  cmtmtiU  more. 

Bp.HalL 

Oneneei  (wun'nesX  ^    The  state  or  quality 


of  being  one;  singleness  in  number;  Indiyi- 
duality;  uni^. 

Our  Cod  is  one,  or  rather  very  tmtness  and  mere 
wUty.  Hooker, 

Oner,  One-er  (wun'toX  n.  [From  .11  (which 
seeXj  A  person  remaricable  for  anything; 
one  who  excels  at  or  is  yery  much  s^yen  to 
anything.    [Slang.] 

Missus  is  a  otu-tr  at  cards.  Dicktns. 

Onerary  (on'6r-a-riX  a.  [L.  oneraritie,  from 
ontui,  a  load,  onero,  to  1<muL1  Fitted  or  in- 
tended for  the  carriage  of  burdens;  com- 
prising a  burden. 

Oneraie  (on'6r-itX  v.t  [L.  onero,  to  load, 
from  onue,  a  burden.]  •  To  load;  to  burden. 
BaHey. 

Oneratlon  (on-4r-&'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
loading.    BaHey. 

Oneroue  (on'te-usX  a.  [L.  onerotue,  from 
onto,  a  load.]  1.  Burdensome;  oppresslye. 
'  Tormented  with  worldly  cares  and  oneroue 
business.' .  Burton.—!,  in  Seote  law,  being 
for  the  adyantage  of  both  parties;  bdng  for 
a  consideration;  as,  an  oneroue  contract: 
opposed  to  gratuitou9.—0neroue  eauee,  in 
SeUe  law,  a  good  and  legal  consideration. 

Ones,  t  adv.  [A.  Sax.  dnea,  at  one,  an  ad- 
yerbial  genit]    L  At  one;  united. 

We  three  been  al  otus,  Ckatutr. 

2.  Once.    Chaueer. 

One-sided  ( wun'sId-edX  a.  1.  Belated  to, 
or  haying  but  one  side;  partial,  unjust;  un- 
fair; as,  a  one-iided  view.  '  Unguarded  and 
one-tided  language.'  Dr.  AmouL—i.  In  bot 
deyeloped  to  one  side,  as  the  ray-florets  of 
a  composite  plant 

One-Blaedly  (wuu-sId'ed-liX  adv.  In  a  one- 
sided manner. 

If  these  audiences  were  as  Intelligent  as  they  ought 
to  be.  they  would  not  listen  to  any  public  agitator 
who  treated  them  so  one-sidedly.  NtUurt. 

One-lidedneM  (wun'sId-ed-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  one-sided,  or  of  having  regard  to 
one  side  only;  partiality. 

This  points  toa  radical  defect  In  die  method  of  the 
comparative  philologists.  As  already  intimated,  it 
is  inadequate  from  its  extreme  ono'SuUtbtess,  being 
virtually  restricted  to  the  purely  philological  side  of 
the  complex  problem  to  be  Investigated. 

EdiM.  Rev. 

Oneyer  (on'6-teX  n.  [From  the  mark  o.ni, 
an  abbrev.  of  the  L  form  oneretur,  niei  Ao- 
heat  tu^ientum  ezonerationem.]  An  ac- 
countant of  the  exchequer.  [This  is  Mslone's 
explanation,  and  the  most  plausible.  The 
word  is  Imown  only  from  being  once  used 
by  Shakspere.] 

Onfkll  (on'f^lXn.  [Scotch.]  L  A  faU  of  rain 
or  snow.— 2.  The  mil  of  the  evening.— &  A 
fUling  on;  an  attack;  an  onset 

Ongoing  (on'gO-ingX  n.  Procedure;  a  going 
on 

In  tiie  great  mvv^x  of  that  little  world,  there  had 
no  doubt  been  stoppage  and  delay.      Pr^.  tViison. 

Ongoing  (on'ff6-ingX  a.  Progressing;  pro- 
ceeding; not  Intermitting. 

On-baBuger  (onQiang-«rX  n.  One  who  hangs 
on  orattaches  himself  to  another;  one  who 
follows  closely;  a  hanger-on.    Sir  W.  Seott. 

OnheiLt  n.  [On,  one,  and  suffix  -ked- 
•Aoodj    Unity.    Chaueer. 

OniOOlO,  NiOOlO  (o-nik'd-lO,  nik'6-ldX  n.  A 
variety  of  onvx  having  a  ground  of  deep 
brown,  in  which  is  a  band  of  bluish  white. 
It  is  used  for  cameos,  and  differs  from  the 
ordinary  onyx  in  a  certain  blending  of  the 
two  colours. 

Onion  (un'ynn);  n.  [Fr.  oignon,  oanon,  from 
Ll  unio.  unionu,  oneness,  unitj.  tnen  a  kind 
of  single  onion,  an  onion  with  one  bulb, 
from  unite,  one.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Al- 
lium, the  A.  Cepa  (see  Alltox);  and  parti- 
cularly its  bulbous  root,  much  used  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  is  a  biennial  herbaceous 
plant  with  long  tubulated  leaves,  and  a 
swelling,  pithy  stalk.  The  bulbous  root  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  coats, 
and  varies  in  size  according  to  the  soil  ana 
climate,  and  also  in  colour,  from  a  wine-red 
to  white.  The  peculiar  flavour  varies  much 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb,  the  small 
reddish  onions  having  much  more  pungency 
than  the  larver  ones.  The  onion  may  be 
grown  from  the  tropics  to  the  coldest  verge 
of  the  temperate  zone.  There  are  at  least 
twenty  vanetiea,  the  Strasbiuv,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  being  among  the  most  es- 
teemed. 

Onion-eyed  (un'yun-IdX  a.  Having  the  eves 
filled  With  t«srs.  as  if  by  the  use  of  an  onion 
applied  to  them. 

And  I,  an  ass,  am  oniom-^jftd.  SkaJt. 

Onlon-eheU  (un'vun-ahelX  n.  A  species  of 
oyster  of  roundish  form;  also,  q)ecies  of  Lu- 
traria  and  Bfya. 


Onlroerltla   See  Oneirooritio. 

Oni80ida(6-nis'si-ddXn.oI.  A  family  of  iso- 
podous  crustaceans,  of  which  the  wood-louse 
(Oniicus)  is  the  type. 

Onlacoe  (o-nis'kusX  n.  The  millipede  or 
wood-louse,  a  genus  of  isopodous  crusta- 
ceans. The  O.omUim  (wood-louse  or  slater) 
to  found  in  rotten  wood,  and  has  found  a 
place  In  the  pharmacopasia  as  a  medical 
agent  but  it  is  seldom  used  in  this  country. 
Some  of  the  species  are  aquatic 

Onkotomy  (ou-lcofo-miX  n.  Same  as  On- 
eotomy. 

Onleisf  (on-lesO^  eonj.    Unless  (which  seeX 

Onllnesst  (dn^-nesX  n.  The  state  of  being 
alone. 

Onlooker  (on'luk-6rX  n.  A  looker  on;  a 
spectator. 

Onlookinc  (onlnk-ingX  a.  Lo(ddng  onward 
or  forward;  fOTeboding. 

Only  (Onii).  a.  [One,  with  its  old  pronun- 
dation,  and  term.  4y;  A.  Sax.  dnlie.]  1.  Sin- 
^e;  one  alone;  as,  John  was  the  onltt  man 
present— 2.  Alone  in  Its  class;  solitary; 
without  a  mate  or  peer;  as.  an  only  child. 
Hence— S.  Pre-eminent;  distmguished  above 
all  others. 

He  is  the  omiy  man  for  music.       y«AiM«N. 

4 1  Alone;  without  help,  co-operation,  or 
c<nnpanionship. 

Widi  the  Mi/y  twinkle  of  her  eye 

She  could  or  save  or  s|dlL  ^ftnser. 

Only  (Onii),  adv.  L  In  one  manner  or  for 
one  purpose  alone;  simply;  merely;  barely. 

An  who  deserve  his  love  he  makes  his  own. 
And  to  be  loved  himself,  needs  only  to  be  known. 

Dryden, 

2.  Solely;  no  other  than. 

Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
ottty  evil  continually.  Gen.  vL  5. 

t.  Singly;  without  more;  as,  only  begotten. 
— Only  not—lj.  tantum  rum,  all  but,  venr 
nearly,  almost— OiUy  not  aU,  all  but  all, 
almost  alL  all  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
'When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  otuy  not 
all  men  lie.'    Tennyeon. 

Only  (dnliX  eonj.  But;  excepting  that;  as, 
he  is  remarkably  like  his  brother  in  form 
and  feature,  only  he  is  a  little  taller. 

Onotoychii  {((V-noVri-kisX  n.  [Gr.  onoe,  an 
ass,  and  brycM.  to  gnaw,  from  the  plants 
being  a  favourite  food  of  the  ass.  ]  A  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of 
Europe,  nat  order  Leguminosie.  0.  eativa, 
or  common  sainfoin,  is  a  Britidi  plant, 
which  STOWS  on  dry  challqr  hills  and  open 
downs  m  various  parts  of  England.    It  has 

Siimate  leaves  ana  handsome  spikes  of  pink 
owers.  On  challnr  loams  this  plant  is  a 
useful  one  to  the  uumer  when  the  season 
for  making  the  crop  into  hay  is  favourable. 
Its  hay  is  prized  above  that  of  all  other 

Slants,  but  a  shower  of  rain  spoils  it  after 
;  is  cut  and  withered.  Sainfom  hay  is  pre- 
ferred for  fatting  deer;  it  is  also  a  useful 
pasture  plant,  puticularlyin  dry  summers. 

(mooent&nr  (o'no-sen-tftrX  n.  [Or.  onoe, 
an  ass,  and  kentauroe,  eentaur  (which  seeX] 
A  ftibulous  being,  with  a  body  part  human 
and  part  aainine,  depicted  on  ancient  sculp- 
ture. 

OnolOgy  (d-noro-jiX  n.  [Or.  onot,  an  ass, 
and  Isffoe,  discourse.]  A  foolish  way  of  talk- 
ing. iRare.] 

Onomanoy.  Onomantla  (on'o-man-sl,  on- 
o-man'shi-a),  n.  [Or.  onoma,  a  name,  and 
manteia,  divination.]  Divination  by  the 
letters  of  a  name. 

Destinies  were  superstitiously.  by  onomancy,  de- 
ciphered out  of  names.  CamatM. 

Superstition  has  interfered  even  in  the  choice  of 
names,  and  this  solemn  foUy  has  received  the  name 
of  a  science,  called  onomanHa.  DJsraeU. 

Onomanti&  Onomantical  (on-o-man'tik, 
on-o-man'tik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  onomancy; 
predicted  by  names,  or  the  letters  compos- 
ing names.  '  An  onomantieo/ or  name-wizard 
Jew.'    Camden. 

Onomastic  (on-o-mas'tikX  a.  [Or.  onoma, 
a  luune.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  a  name;  specifically,  in  law,  applied  to 
the  signature  of  an  instrument  where  the 
body  of  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  another 
persoiL    BurriU. 

(momastioon  (on-o-mas'tik-onX  n.  [Or. 
ononuuttJron,  from  onoma,  a  name.]  Awoiic 
containing  words  or  names  with  their  ex- 
planation, arranged  in  alphabetical  or  other 
order:  a  dictionary,  vocabulary,  commoi»- 
plaoe-Dook.  &c. 

(momateCnny  (on'o-ma-tek^nlXn.  [Or. 
onomo,  a  name,  and  teehni,  art]  Prognos- 
tication by  the  letters  of  a  name. 

OnoniatOlOgi8t(on'o-ma-toro-JistXn.   One 


Flte,  Ux,  tax,  f»Il;      md,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  mOve;       tflbe,  tub,  bBll;       oil,  pound;      tl,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc  ley. 


OMOKATOLOOT 


>r  tha  hiitmy  of 

fll"(^JI),  n.     lOr. 

,  uid  uiTM,  a  dli- 

nlatu  lo  Uu  i]ilai  (o  be  obHi-rtil  la  Ui» 
fomutlODoIiumHorteniM.— a.  Adiacanns 
or  tn«UM  on  nunu,  or  Ihs  Ultoi?  of  tb* 
Damn  of  panou. 
OnomktOpe  (a-nam'a-Up),  n.  IBsa  bslo*.] 
A  woid  (armed  lo  mamtil*  IliB  Kiiuid  nud* 
brtlwtUiigi%nUlad. 

|4"k)>ii.  [Qr. DnomoMfHtifa — aiumo, onsnu- 
(Bi^>n*iiia,ui(l iMM,taniika.l  XiiC.  oune- 
DuiUns  or  wora'DuUns;  tb*  loinwUon  of 
*ordil>]>iinlt*tloD<itwiiiidiithiu,tbaTBi(» 
buu,  hum,  or  tlw  bobb  s»<(,  bUMwot- 
(rio;  <&,  an  pndoMd  djf  mimuiiipcaia. 
Word)  ttma  foimad  natanllr  inggatt  tha 
objscta  or  actkmi  prodaslDg  tiM  ■onnd. 
Bona  phlldocUU  bold  that  all  lansaigs 
had  Ita  DtlgfD In  thU  prludplB;  bat  thouch 
It  b  clair  foiDa  wordi  are  dlmitlj  and  con- 
■oloiiily  OQOmatopoeUG.  mch  ai  dvv-dona, 
tmiMKtt,  auoat-fuaot.  huu,  II  U  impowibla 
ra  (bat  tbe  great  majorltj  of  nwta  or 
«*  ara  or  anr  were  of  thu  abara«t«r. 


. e  (Qo'c-ma-te-iAirt-lkJi  a 

PartaluEng  to  onomatopiMa :  lomaa  lo  n 
atmbla  Uu  mdimI  ot  the  thbut  ilgnUM. 

Onomfttopjt (ou-o-mato-lil), n.    Suiaa 


maiicf(<?ii£iea> 
Ononli  {Ct-nA'DlaX  n-     [Or-  ondnit.  a  plant, 
the  reat-barrow.  1    An  axleoilTe  ^niu  o1 
annual  inil  perennial  trailing  harbt  ~  ~ ' 


ah  plant,  Imo 

ow.     Itiroot 

OnopardnnLOiiopordai  (on-o-po^dmn, 
on-o-poT'don),  n.  [Or.  ma,  an  bh.  and 
tunll,  aatulanca,  ntairlna  to  the  luppaied 
dlacton  tbeaia.)  A  genr- -•■■■'-"- •■■" 
* —     •-■  --  -jiennlaS,  o 


twelve  rpvUet,  mUtm  ot  Enropa,  northem 
Atrlu.andwe>tamAila.  The;  are  tall  ptania 
wllb  inMll7-laoklDs  la«Te«.aad  larrn  beadi 
ot  pnipla  or  whIM  floire™,  nat  order  Com- 
podbg.  Tha  ■peclet  Ln  Enallib  Uita  are 
called  cotton- thlBtle.  O.  Aeanaium,  or 
ununoD  Gotto-  *>-■-*■-   *-  -  «»-•"-».  -» — - 

rsnf 


nittad  tat _ 

Onotma  (o-na'ma),  n.    (Or.  mot,  i 

and  Html,  imell.  uld  to  b*  gratetal 

aaa )  A  genoi  of  planta,  oat  order  Bora- 
Binacen.  The  ipeclai  an  niall  herbe  on  on- 
denhmbe,  briiur  or  hairy  throughout,  with 
allemata  leatsi  and  one^dad  racenua  or 
branched  crmea  of  oiuallj  Tellow,  rarety 
putple  or  white,  tobalai  flowera.  There  an 
about  ■evenlT  ipKlaa,  natlvea  ot  loulhem 
Europe,  □ortbem  Africa,  and  wulam  Alia. 
The  root  of  O.  Emcdl.  ■  native  of  Nepani,  la 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  U  need  In  dye- 
ing, like  aome  othen  ol  (he  lame  tai«|lr  ot 

Ouat  (on'iet),  n.  (On  and  Mil  t.  A  nub- 
Ing  or  lattlng  Dpon;  a  ilolent  attack;  an  aa- 
aanlt;  a  rtormlng,  etpeelall;  lb*  aaaault  ot 
an  armj  or  bodj  ot  toope  upon  an  enemj 


, „  i  [Equivalent  ti 

vmnrtwb^  a  dwelllns-place,  from  imniai 
(0.&  and  Bo.  mm),  to  dwetl.  and  (tide,  i 
place.  The  loai  ot  the  Initial  k  aeemi  b 
point  to  a  Scaodlnavlaa  origin,  vli.  lal  uiu 

ob.eAata:      Ch,  8c  lock;      g.po;      ],jol 


In  Etcotland  alao 


li  laid  to  msan  a  ilngle  farmhouia.     [The 
word  li  need  only  In  Biiotland  and  north  of 
Kngland) 
Ohm  (on'taX  prep.  On  tbe  top  ot  with  Tarbi 
-•-lotlonioniu^on-.to.  [Oldai 


big.  and  AmeitaUL , 
OstogniMit  (on-to-Jau'e-alil  n.  lOr.  mi, 
oMoi,  heing,  and  muift  (which  ise).]  In 
UoL  the  hlitorr  of  tba  IndlTldua]  devalop- 
meat  ot  an  oiganliad  being,  ai  ditUngnltlied 
from  pAvUffetutit,  or  the  nlitorj  of  genea- 
logical dtvelopmant.  and  from  biosfimtt, 
orUfe-dereloiHiwnt  gaoerallj. 

(huMiBMli  Uld  fhyltttHtiii  Hand  In  tha  ciatrtt 
roKlA  ceuiKllo£uriIia  nit  luuuR  be  undn. 

of  tUtlirtmalii  or,  ta  umliu  ■ituMi  draU. 
tliu;-In>  iBla  1/  fanu  pmnud  by  Uh  Indb 
vidua]  ofgaBlim  during  in  developMIt  &«b  tht 
Of%Ml  germ  la  lu  pcrTccE  eondlUoa  J<  ■  Ihon  Hid 
wnpnuvd  rtpatUoA  id  Ibn  Jong  mritit  oi  fonm 
PKHikhI  br  Ula  uicHun  of  th^  oipinltai,  Inra 
the  arU«t  perlodt  of  ibe  K.ca1Ted  OTivilc  crwioa 

OutMUUtla  (on'to-Je-net^lkX  a.  Of.  per- 
taining to,  or  relating  to  ontogenole. 

OntofKtattcaUr  (on'to-Ja-iieE^I-kal-l).  ode. 
In  an  ODlogenetlc  loanuer ;  bj  waji  ot  onlo- 
geneiU  (wElch  lae). 


OntOlaskaUr  (on-lo-lo]1k-al-II),  oda.    In 
the  ounnet  ot  cmlatoar. 
OntolOKlat(on-tol'o-jr>l),n.    One  vened  in 

onUjlogj  or  who  trvata  ot  or  conaldcn  the 
nature  and  qnalltlei  at  being  In  gmeraL 
OalQli)BT{on-tol'o-]l),B.   [Or.on.ontot.be- 

at,  and  logo;  dlaconne.]    The  docCrlUB  of 
Ing;  a  nama  given  to  that  part  of  the 
■dance  ot  metaphyilca  which  Inveillgatei 


Oawvd  (on'wtrd),  odi',  {On  and  -wtrd,  de- 
noting direction  :ilmllarIo(<iuiani]  Toward 
"■ '-'  '—'^re  or  in  front ;  tornrd;  on; 


L  Advanced  or  ad- 

ooDne.-!  Carried 

la  a  oonteniplatad  or  dealrabla 
1^  advanced;  Improved. 


S.  CondncUng;  laadlngtorward  lo  perfect 


OnWMdl  (nn'wtrdiX  ode.   Bamei 


if  India,  and  which,  when  bnmed,  e 


mailer  odour.  'Takeun 


at  the  tide  ol  the 
Dufi^rl^arm. 


ar(o-nlk'a-nian-al),n.    [Oi'. 

1,  a  nail,  and  nanleio,  dlrlna- 

.  lot  divination  brmeaaiot  the 

nalli  ot  the  flngen. 
OnTZ  (pn'IkaY  n.    [Or.  of^K,  tbe  nail,  from 
the  colonr  c3  the  gem  Riembltag  Ihat  oI 

the  nail]     1,   A  loml-pr"-" "' 

Tarlooilr-colonted  lonei 


1  AVtad'ot 


veK^   I 

contraitod  la  called  an 

onvT.  aa  bauoed  fuper.  chalcedony,  Ac., 
bnt  men  partlcnfarfy  the  Utter  when  It 
la  DMrked  with  white  and  itratlBed  with 
opaque  and  tramlucent  lln«  The  ancienla 
valued  It  very  highly,  and  uud  It  much  for 

eneo  being  of  onyi.—£  Tn  tura.  any  abaeen 
ot  tbe  cornea  ol  the  eye  which  reumhlei  an 
ooyr— OninHiartla,  a  very  beautiful  trana- 
Incent  llmeatone  ot  italagmlUc  lomation 
diioovBied  by  the  French  in  tba  provlnos 
ot  Oran,  Algeria,  and  flrat  brought  Into 
general  notice  at  the  London  eiblhltlon  ol 
leei.  It  li  uied  for  the  manufacture  ot 
omameutal  artlclei. 

OtyajA  (O'o-alit).  a.  [Or.  6m,  an  egg.  and 
tyitft.  a  bladder.  I  A  chamber  appended 
Id  the  cell!  of  certata  ot  the  Foiyxoa,  which 
aertct  ■■  a  receptacle  for  the  cggi.  Alao 
called  OtlttlL  " 

mJ^tLJlceUtawbioh 


0<A£^k},n.  An] 

Oolak  (b'lak),  n.  A  higgage  canoe  ot  tbe 
Boogly  and  central  Ban^  which  anipateea 
moat  other  rlver-boata  fn  lie  eneed  under 
Ball.  It  hai  a  Bhaip  ilran,  aldM  allghtly 
rounded,  and  la  exlly  aleciM  by  an  oar. 

Ooltta  (6'oMt),  n.  [Qr.  don,  an  en,  and 
liOun,  (lone,  from  It*  teaemblance  to  the 
Toeaolllih.]  1.  In  0<ril.  egg-atone,  a  ipedea 
ot  llmeatone  compoied  of  globulei  cluatered 
together,  commonty  wl£oat  any  vlilble 
cement  or  baae.  They  vary  In  ilie  bom  that 
ot  amall  plnheadt  to  that  ot  peaa  When 
tha  gralni  are  reir  dlitlnct  and  well-rounded 
It  la  called  roe-ilone ;  when  they  are  large 
and  pea-like  the  rock  la  known  at  piBollle, 


pea-pit,  or  peait 
matron.    See  OoU 


ipliolll 
ilftlo  fc 


.  Oounc. 

OoUUM(a'o-UtbX».  [Or.  ten,  an  «.  and 
liAet,  a  atone.]  Tbe  foMll  egg  of  any 
orlparona  aidmal.  aa  a  bird,  reptUe,  Ac 
OotitlO,  0oUto(6-o-Ut'lk,  e'ol-lty  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  oolite;  eoiupoMd  ol  oolite;  reaembling 
oolite.  —Oolitic  tria,  a  aeriea  ol  atrata  whlcb 
comprebenda  tha  whole  of  thoaa  peenllar 
llmeitonei,  calcareoua  aandilonea,  marli. 
ahalea,  and  elaya  which  nnderlle  tba  chalk 
toimatlon  and  real  on  tha  trial.  Ilyieldafai 
England  a  vaat  qnantlty  ot  eieetlent  fiee- 
atone  and  Ironatone,  and  la  alio  interaatlng 
In  tha  hlgheat  denee  lor  lU  fosUi,  wUS 

a-j  —id  In  excellent  con- 

leriei  have  beau 
I,  rnUtUd  oolita, 
lUed  alio  tbe  Ju- 
range  of  tbe  Jura 
rely  compoaad  ol 


It  denee  I 


n^  of  knoiAadga 
,  thafr  alM,  ahape, 
varioni  Undi  to 
on  oology  uinally 
tbeneiyolblida 
aa  well  aa  their  agga. 

Oolong  (iyiDns).n.    (Cblneia.  green  dragon.] 
A  variety  ot  black  tea  with  tbe  Bamnr  of 
green  tea.     WiltUo  alio  Outmff. 
OdniM  (O-oll-ala).  n.    [Or.  «on,  an  agg,  and 
Ivtu.aaettlngtree.)   In  M.  a  term  applied 
to  monitrona  ovular  development 
Oomlac.0ami&k(0'ml-ak),n.   A  large  boat 
uied  by  the  Eaqnlmaox. 
Oonln  (ft'on-tn),  n.    See  Augoxnmi. 
Oop(up).  HI.     ToUnd  with  thread;  bance, 
tojofn;  tonnlla    [Scotch.] 


t,  FT.  ton;      ng.  alnj;;      fH.  Man;  th,  tUn;     w.  Big;    wh,  itAlg;    ih,  ai 


tfWi  Ehnc  KOK  vhI  ^a.  bgt  thrice  broken,  tj 
•9.  WH  b*  a  tockj  bd  H  be  via  anxiili  w 

OlBBk  (»td]L  a.  rrhtnnin]  A  trntlatrof 
^^Tg^— *»tMii  (yo-M-rldl-mnV  n.  [Gi.  Oon, 
^iK  aidM«i«,tacUTT.l  ]ji»ot.i'— 

SilW  to  tfioH  iponngH  of  Ljcopod 
k:h  coqUln  thfl  Urger  or  lamals  q> 
Ow^  ObiI*  (U'rt),  0.     CIceL  AiVr.     .., 
boa  «r.  adriiiUnanln.)   L  ChUI ;  hsiliig 
f^  MBHtlon  ol  cold ;  drooping ;  >mrulr~ 

IBkd-Uks:  blMk^mclucholr.    OaU. 

OoaplWM  (IVoi-Hr},  n.    A  germliul  body 
fuDgL     RattiUr. 

Ooaponuu*  (G'a-ipO-rui]),  n.  [Or,  Am,  in 
■n.  uidiQMra.  ■  lowiiia.]  In  Mt  ■  twin 
■ometlnisi  ■ppllad  to  ta«  Uibs  ono-oalled 
•ui  produclni  looiEKim  Is  tha  tucold  *lgB. 
AtBo  lynoDymoui  wltli  OojXoridiuin. 

Mt«  (fl'o-tpArl  n.    [Or.  don,  u  an.  »Ild 
fwHl    1.  In  »ot  ■  tann  ued  bj  uine 


ihjilolailil*  t 


-*  It  TBgaUUb  aag  o 


totaoTt,'     BuxU)i.—i 
wall  torrnad  round  it,  oapkble  of  Etnnlna 
at  ■  fntura  Uma.     BimiltT. 


OOft  (eit),  )L     An  OMt  (Kblch  >M). 

SocUflM  (d-OI'U-llt),  n.  [Qi.  Aon,  u)  cor, 
and  lUgt.  I  ooTar  1  Tlia  oorering  whrch 
proteuU  Uia  eon  La  Anuuloaa.  AoHitor. 
JqthM«(''otn"»)i"^  |Or.*on,»nag(»iid 
-Ucta,  a  naH]  An  egg-oaM,  ai  Uiat  c<  tha 
oukroach.  ooDtalnlng  agga.  Ilka  paw  fn  * 

lOOU  (floli-iold),  n.    [Qr.  Aoi^  wi  «g, 

■"-.td.  lo  pnduca.l    A  mammal  ol  tha 

■TDnplnta  which  Dana  ha*  dlrlded 

Ma.     Tha  ootlcoldi  InilDda  tha  mtr- 


proto 
OoUu 


Kiillwai  to  lu*  Id  null  qui 
|Mn«iifal»d|>.  'TlwliUntiUI,K*n« 
iHUtiilf  thniiuili  tM  fnia.'  TAonuon.  Often 
insil  niiunirnir :  h,  tha  Mcntoond  out 
•  1 1.>  hleliop,  irliuaa  oooraBa.  UluBob  AorN*, 
hul  ii""il  iiuL'    TVaUaiH. 

Ooif  |i»l,  «.'.  Tu  nnlt  In  tha  ihapc  of 
tKiililiin:  tiiilrlp.     'Tha  hurdaat  ore* oood 

jiUrlua  •lawL'    Alta.  HmUk. 

(foM  iMi.  •>.  ■•  lolt  mud  or  ■llmei  a«rth 
HI  wal  u  bi  A"*  oanllt  or  auUr  jiald  to 

tii.uura.  ' lireiiuh d with ODH.'  rinnvion. 
ni-lblliiw|a|irliiv.  'VrumhUnntfoimtain 
■iii1Ih>hI«iiIih(d»h'  pTier-t.  la  tanning. 
■  ai<lii(T<-iit>(UMilaoblaliwd  bf  lulualna  or 
r>.<ll<l<M  •«)>  l>Mll,  lUmao  oalachu,  or  olhar 
Uiiiilii  tlildlliH  mtstabla;  tha  liquor  ol  a 

thalllillU'liMlXA.    Th«l  which  oo«ai;<»i«. 

(hiaiW  1" -'"  alj  njrt  [Or.  Ao^n  tgg,  and 

lt.i,T  liuli,  u  liiiiilalning  or  mambUng 
i.kh*«i  ctihliiliHuif  auflmud;  mtrj. 


OpOlt  (A'P^  "■    A  larga  uid  beantUol 
bh  (Lompref  luna  or  guttatia)  ol  the  1 

famUrCZetdBj.aaaUveotthaEuternE , 

but  foimd  In  tha  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Ocauu, 
and  ■ametlme*,  tboiuh  more  nrelj,  on  our 
own  coaiU.  It  1*  abont  H  teat  Itmg.  and 
nl^k*  IW  td  1K>  Ibk  Ita  colonn  ara  Tai7 
ilch,  lbs  upper  put  ot  tbe  back  and  aldea 
twins  Bi«n,  nOacUna  both  poiple  and 
■old,  and  paiilne  Into  yellowuiEreen  be- 
low, the  Una  bili^t  TennlUon.    Toe  Oeah  la 


t.  ofullfaf,  an 


Am^eanipaUlns,) 


'lhsoltaioli>ellncld„ .. 

of  dllea  with  aboat  10  per  cent  e 
■nd  liTeiTfartttla.  It  li  chanoteili 

MdaacenlnBeetloDDt light,  ttia 

many  parta  of  Emvpe,  eqiectallj  In  Bim- 
nrT,ln  lhaXaittii<]lea.A&  The  aubitBiioa 
b  which  It  lannenllj  tonnd  la  a  f  erraglDaiia 
Then  in  mav  railauea  or 
—  (Uet  of  which  an:  (a)pr*eiout 
apai.  which  axhlUla  biUllut  and 

„— jleraBeotlona  of  Reen,blaa.  yellow, 

•ad  red ;  Wfln  epal,  which  almplr  afforda 
■  nd  reflectlan ;  <«)  aimmm  opal,  wr 
oolonra  are  while,  green,  yellow,  and 
but  withont  the  pliq'  of  ooloun;  <d)  ...... 

npol.  the  Tarlatlce  of  which  are  more  opaque 
tlian  connnon  opal  1  (>)  hydnp^mru,  which 
tranipareuc/ onli' --'"~  ■'— — 


water:  (/)  ImaUU.  which  ooo 
1  glcbnlar  Old  botryoldal  fonn^ 
Dili  luitra;  (j)  ntnitiu,  which  1 

> ■. —  maaaaa.  and  ta 

oenL    rtirmerlr 
poaaeM  maglcd 


opaque  or  illghtbr 

the  opal  waa  belle  .  .  ..  ,_. 

Tlrtoei;  thua  It  waa  bellaTad  hiuuuuw  i 

TtilblUt;  when  wrapped  In  a  bar-leal. 

Tj^KSilhSr.rei-ltJi."'      a.  y«m. 

DpAlgaoelA-pal-eaO.a.i'pret&pp.  cpolcia 
ppr.  opaUKinf.  To  ^ve  tortn  a  play 
colonn  like  tha  opaL 

QpKlMOailM  (O-pal-ei'ena),  n,  A  play  of 
colonn  like  that  of  the  opal ;  the  reflection 
of  a  mllkjrand  Iiideacent  lights  pattlcularlr 


oommon  opaL 

Opal-Janter  (<>1>il-|aa-perh  n.    A  Und  of 
opal  containing  a  large  amonntol  iroD-ollde. 

Opaqui  (0-pUO,  a.  (rr.  onafiM,  L.  apa«iu. 
ihady,  dark.]  1.  Impervlou  to  the  nji 
of  light;  not  (ranaparanL  'Kore 
and  groaa  planet-like  bod"  '  ~ 
1 1  Mrk :  obecure ;  ahadj. 

0(NU|llt(o-pUO.».  Opacll 


ity.  'Thronghlhla 


opofui  olnatnraandof  aouL'     Youvq. 
0pu|iul7  (o-pUllX  odB.    In  an  opaqna 

manner;  darkly;  dimly. 
OptiqttHIMI  (o.pik'nei),  n.    The  quality  of 

bel  DC  opaque  or  fanperrloni  to  1 1ght;  opacity. 
"The  aarth'a  opaqutntm,  enemy  to  light.' 

teat  (dp),  a.    Open.     'The  gataa  are  epe.' 

Oi)»  (BpX  e.t.  and  i  pret  ft  pp.  ofii;  ppr. 
aping.    To  open;  naed  only  In  poetry. 
Befun  roil  W<l  >be  baMc  V  lUi  lelKf .       Slut. 

OpMI  (fi^nX  a.  [A.  Sai,  opm,  open=D. 
ofHn,  open,  IceL  opUm,  lying  on  the  back, 
open,  Dan.  ooAm.  Q.  Bgm,  open.  It  would 
Beam  (0  be  a  paat  parUclpla  of  a  rerb 
fanned  from  up,  or  at  liaat  la  baaed  on 
■y.J  1.  Uncloiad;  not  ihut;  not  coTcred; 
Dot  atopped;  unaaaled;  aa,  an  otvn  door;  an 
Bftn  bottle :  an  opan  letter,  —i.  Free  *r-  >- 
niedorenloyed;      -     -       - 


affording  free  Ingreaa ;  acoetilble ;  not  Im- 


&  Uncloead;  apread;  expanded;  not  drawn 
together  or  contracted;  aa,  an  optn  handi 
cpanamu;  hBDce^  tree;  llbenl;  generoua; 

boonteona. 

1   Undligolied:  tree  from  dliilniiilalton; 

candid;  not  secret  or  concealed;  plalD;  a^ 


G.  BaTlDgnohitarrenbigobitnic 


Thy  aeoret  pleaaofe 
'  Sliak.  'I^  optn 
ne  truth.'  AHmat— ft 


eonduct; ■ 

li  awn  to  tnnaion.    'Hattalett  meapmto 

all  Infnrlea.'    SImk. 

9.  Beady  to  do,  hear,  aee,  or  recdTe  any- 
thing; tolly  prepared;  attentlre.    'Hiieaia 

are  cpen  unto  their  cr;.'    FliuIt.  1&. 
NoCLUv  mov  wH  more  Intent  opoa  lUpiupoaa, 

10.  ITree  to  be  debated:  not  yet  decided;  ai, 
an  open  qnatlon.— 11.  Hot  iattled  or  ad- 
luited;  not  balanced  or  cloved ;aL  an  (wn 
aocount  — 11.  Hot  already  oeenpled :  free 
tram  pre-engagement;  nol  foredalled;  aa, 
an  (nwndayln  a  law-conrt;  the  chanoalloT 
of  the  exchequer  iaid,  he  had  named  Wad- 
ueiday  aa  the  neareat  open  day.  —IS.  Bnon- 
dated  withont  cloilne  the  month,  or  with 


full  utterance;  nnitopped;  aa,  an  opm 
ionant  "Though  Dtc  the  ear  the  own 
'eli  tin.'   i'spa.— It.  In  nnvle.  appUed 


be  produced  by  tbe  Up  of  a  peifo 
wlfid-lnitramenl^  wlthant  the  ai 


.- 1^  key.  or  pi , „._.. 

In  SaMi  fane,  a  charter  from  tha  crown, 
or  from  a  aubjeet  containing  a  preoapt  o( 


Eari  ^  OIMn  d»n.  In  5»<t  low.  lattoi  MM- 
log  the  algnet,  whkh  an  requiilte  wben 
goodi  are  (o  be  poinded  which 
-  ---' '    -ockfaa'-'— -     " 

plpee  are  formed  

flageolel  at  the  end  where  the  wind  enters 
and  are  open  at  the  other.  On  the  mannala 
they  are  nearly  alwaya  of  metal,  but  on  tha 
pedala  are  often  of  wood.— Open  taiiit,  in 

St  thatpait  of  the  flank  which  la  corered 
theoTUlon-  Stoc^iafer.^OTvnAanitontf. 
Bee  Spmid  harmony,  under  HIuioht.— 
<hian  poliev.  one  In  which  the  calne  of  the 
■hlporcoodalnauredlato  be  aacsrtalned  In 
"~~  ol  joaa— Open  verify  a  rerdlct  npoo 
which  flnda  thai  a  crime  huhHn 
i,bntdDeanDtipeclIyth 


inee  proven.  —  Ji^ijenuotil.  Opm, 
wlHOBNtroua-STii.  Uncloeed.  unc 


andden  or  tlolent 


Open  (f/vii).  n-  An  open  or  clear  ipaee. 
TVu  optn,  the  open  country;  a  plaoe  or 
lace  clear  of  abstnctlona 

Ilea  I,  niDch  InX  V-.  A.  Jt.'wiUn, 

Op«B  (Aim),  r.I.     [A.  Bai.  epfnfan,  IceL 
-      ^m  the  adjective.)    1.  To  make 


;  1^  to  «flt  A  door;  to 

_, ..    jwn  tlu  llpi;  to  »pm  a 

bookl  to  opn  ■  pit;  oppoaed  to  ikiit  'Optn, 
looki.  whosTsr  knoski.'  Shot  'To  dif, 
pick,  opiH,  End  ud  n«j' "~      "" — '    ~~ 


dfoUjiiif  llutlliamlDenl.irhat«T*rltDi(r 

br'^nklaf  tbttU.   ^^ 
OPMUr  (i'pn-«r)k  n.     Oa» 

wblob  opou;  nwdOoanr,  ■  i 

npaatng  eotloa  lakNi  Iroiii  ttie 

(taMi-and(«'pn-l<l).a-  Watchlnli  TlglUnt 

•Of ■■  iyiJ  emiailncjr,'    SWt. 
Opn-liudtd  (^-bu^^d).  a. 

HiMnt;  mmdBcait;  m,  ha  li 


Op*n'4*dt^l  a.    Bm-bMdad.    Cka 
OpialnC  (fltmlDf),  a.    Pint  In  oidar; 

DianclDg:  H,  u oiMBliuipaach. 
OstnlBC  (BfiilJuX  B.  LTbaactoti 

'Atbotli  apmtiuof  tba  boud-rooi 

at  Ua  aD^DK  la  and  at  hH 

iMAtaiu,— K  An  op«n  plu<: — 

.  hoi*  or  parfMattoo ;  an  tftnan. 


1*  canted  sot  ol  .(tw  Oalda. 
[LooO.] 

0p«S-VIBk(9^wtrilV  n.  Adt  TOTk.  sa- 
padalljoiDaninital  wan.  *d  mad*  or  mann- 
(actond  a*  to  abow  opanlnga  (bron^  1^~ 

OntlK  (op'frTa),  a.    [tl  eptra,  woik.  mm 

Ktian  aa  oppoaad  to  ImpronaatJon,  trot 
pars,  wcnk.)    L  A  dramaUo  eompoi 

s:-£ 


-  __„_  Und— partli 

Tha  chief  TBiletlaa  id  < 
oMfB,  or  CMra  atria,  Um  naoia  ajmi  to 
that  kind  which  l>  conllned  to  maalo  and 
ionc.  ol  which  the  rsdtatlTO  ii  a  prinolpal 
(eatai* ;  rtrmanUe  apttn,  or  cpan  arannma- 
tioA,  flmtitadng  an  adnuxtnra  of  the  oraTe 
and  llrdr ;  lemlt  tftra,  or  cptra  ftit/s;  aa 
well  aamanTliit«niodlat«Tailetlea.—£.  The 
1.  -. ._.  * ^[h„ 


Ch>M»4lMk(ot^»Ta-km),n.  : 
Eb>d  of  cloak.  nDaall*  at  ibuw 
worn  hr  ladlea  at  tha  opera  i 


OpMm'4Bneer(o(i'e-n-dai»-«^ii.  Onawho 
daocw  In  Um  ballatilnlndDDaa  Into  opera*; 


Op«raM  (o^e-d4}.e.i  pret.  A  pp^  efnUi; 
ppr.  waronng^  IL.  gjwnir,  sptratmi,  to 
wotk,  from  vw,  apnit,  ■  wark.1  L  To  act; 
. . treBJth,phjiloil(»™fc 

irSle'ol  wlj!ffli? 

lODluclplen 
.— L  To  act;  to  han  manj;  to 

, eflect;  to  uane  In  a  deaJ^iied 

reinlt ;  *apaclall*.  In  nud.  to  talu  appm- 
prtala  (AMt  on  the  honuui  i/atam.  'Whsra 
cauei  operofa  freelj.'     WatU. 


S.  In  rum,  to  p 

a  methodical  m , ., 

and  nmally  with  Initnuneati,  with  a  liew 

tatlon,  lithotomy,  and  tha  Ilka. 
OiHn.t*(o1io-rtn.at.  L  To  alaol;  to  pro- 
duce by  agency;  to  aooompllih  aa  an  agent: 
tocaoae.  £«rri  Xoiiut.— ITopnttetoorto 
sontlmu  In  opaiatlotijta  won;  aa,  la  opa- 

b-alX  a.    Tarlafnlns  to^  appRvriata  to, 
(Mcned  tor.  or  menUlna  tha  open. 
"—  'ops-mbonX  •■    (L  <I"«KM 

r  practai  o(  oparaonff;  ageno*; 

lU  powor,  phjiical,  maohukal. 


'^ZSSS^""^       HOIK, 
S.I Effect  pmdUBed;  tainnanoaL    'Whataby 
thn  had  gnat  cparMtat  on  Iba  ralgar.' 


made  upon  i, , 

fi  Indicted  ailhar  bj  nilaa  or  br  ^mbola ; 

'-■ ' " —  dona  bj  a  qnaUOad 

1  bodj,  with  Om  hand 

of  an  tnalninwnt,  with  *  riow 

iin(  to  a  Donaa)  aiate.-~E.  Tha 

aoto<canTlag  out  piaoonoartad  maaaniaa 
by  racnlar  monoMnta;  aa,  nUltNTornanl 
ownMSiw.— Mae  if  apiratlon,  tha  oomw 


ah,  ekalni     eh.  Be.  kxA; 


],iob;      h,Fr.  toa; 


OFmoHORFHA 


k  0.  1.  n«Tins  I 
Bow^  of  acung:  sienuia  lan»,  pbjdeil  or 
■Mml;  taBvlns  or  axartliw  loaneT;  *sHTe  in 
the  miiduotloii  of  offoctt.  It  noMi  in  ill 
mmMm  nliiolplH.  npadilUP  lu  nMoUtx.' 
SoulA.  '  Clod'i  mll-pkrclDg  ud  apgntiM 
^Irlt.'  AoMpA.— 1.  Bamdoiu;  vlgotou; 
prDdudim  tlie  offset 

Your  lordjhln  ni.1  percdn  !»■  tffKliK]  uid  afr- 
WIW  ro"!  iJcdlUp!!  lumaliiw  wllli1nrit»)inlr 


, Id  wlUi  opemtli™. 

(^^•UVJ^WriMTX  n.    A  Hdllwl  work- 

Tb«H  ■hu't  be  A  nplUlitl  La  Eiuriuid  who  on 
SH  •  day*!  •»k  out  of  lU.  OBI  irbt  mikei  du 
^^iniAiu  Kli  JuBlof  funiwii.  Jun«/t 

OlMI«.tlnl7  (of^fit-lT-Ui  adiL     In  Ml 

OpiniSorCo'po-'*^^'*-  IChwwboortlwl 
which  opanwa;  ona  who  or  Uut  which  pro- 
dnsaiinallMAi— clntiny.  tbB  peraonirbo 
natoRU  Knu  nmodlal  ut  apan  the  hn- 
iP^a  bodr  br  mevuDt  tho  hud,  oi  wttb 
Initrninanli;  H.  >  lUltul  t^etaiot. 

Op^MOtyl  (o-p^-rit-o-ri),  n.  A  UboMtotj. 

OparonlMT  (O-ptrlA-Ui),  a.  [L.  DpmuIaCuf, 
fiom  ifMno,  to  com.]  FsrUliilng  to  or 
hkdns  an  oporcalnm.    Bm  OFSRcnLnx. 

opneaUita  (a-p*iVi-U"U).  n.  pj.  Adivi- 

doi  of  or "--■ -■-  ■-  -■■'-'■ 

"MiMTl 


Optnmlattd.  OptMOlUa  (ft-ptrlO-Uted, 
QMH-UtXo-    S*nw  u  Ofwrndar. 
OptmnlUbniifa-ptr'kft-ii-taniik  a   [I*- 

oHmituiH,  ■tid.and  E.yDrm.]   Hatliigthe 
fiirnofalld 


]  Hatliigthe 

ta«rindii(«unu  (0'p<r1ca-U]''en'DiX  a.  IL. 

spmuluni,  and  »n,  11010  of  f'ff'u.  to  pro- 

dnoa.)     Fndadiig    u    openulnm.      S« 

HBTiPonroii. 
OtMnmlnm  (A-ptr'kll-lum),  n. 

(L,  tram  operfo,  to  slow  oc 

■bat)  LULBlldoroaTar.    Spa- 

clBoallr  —  1-  In  ftot  (a)  the  nap 

which  form*  the  uppet  sitn- 

ndty  of  the  UiDOa  or   apoTU- 

Stm  ct  a  moH,  coTerlns  over 
e  peilitonie,  and  uinallr  fall- 
lug  off  when  the  ipom  an  oi  Koh. 
nadrfardlipenion.  (fr)TheIId 
of  a  pitiiher-forin  leat  (e)  The  loow  apei 
ol  mch  frulU  at  that  of  Lecythla  (d)  The 
eonlnal  Ibnb  of  the  oaljT  ol  £iicaln>taa.— 
1.  A  horni  or  thellr  plate  denlaped  In  cer- 
tahi  HoUiuca  apon  the  hinder  part  of  the 
'  -■  --^— — 'igtodoeethoaponureolthe 


> 


I^tm,  luti  .Uta.     ».  f'-'""*  o(-Kul"ni,(Aiii- 

E411.1     .-,  IwlillMml  or  iMinIlM  (Puijuml     4. 

U^.2.\    l  l«1«3fJ,lMrtwW.  t,  Aitkul«*I 

Aetl  ■)»«  the  a^nul  U  ratnotad  within 
H  »  Vtw  b»uj  appantiu  whloh  pralmti 
Mm  tUta  .tl  Kahaa:  the  oill-oonr  01.  In  a 
MpartIonolit.U)eothen 
im-Dpanalnni,  inb-opN- 


OMlstta  (fr'Pa-nVta},  n.  [ItdlaLotoiMra.) 
A  ihoft  mnnoal  drama  of  a  light  character 

OpeiOM  (o'pa-TOi),  a.  IL.  Ewnwiu,  froia 
opera,  work-l   Laborlona;  attended  with 


Opartxely  (o'pe-rAa-U).  ode.     Lo  an  operoie 

OparoMnen  (o'pe-rSa-ne>),  n.    The  itate  of 
being  OMTDae;  laboriona 
Oputiiurt  (o-pe-roi'1-tl),  n.  I«bortDiuneia 

Opartnut  {o^ma),  «.    Openwe. 
Op«nnuar>(o'pa-n 


.U),<M 


(toartlUWonat  (o-p*r-ti'nft.ni),o.  [I.opn-- 
tawuf,  hidden.)    Becret;  pilnte.    CBare.) 

Opetlde  (ap'tld>  k.    Bee  Ofeh-tiiib. 

OplllAcaitUlA(an-a-kan"lha).n.  [Or.  iipAit, 
>ter«at,andaiian(A<i.aip(ne.)  Aitar4ih, 
1 —  ->"— iuit  In  deep  walar  ol  tha 


A  form  01 


[Or- 


ildi  a 


I,  and  windi  to  each 

the  forehead,  with  a 

Kin  ol  aerpenUne  oonrae. 
OphlokKdO  {of-l-kal'alkl  n.     [Gr.  opAit,  a 
aerpent,  and  L.  enlx,  aiXat,  Umeitone.]    A 
rock  eompoMd  of  marble  and  aerpentlne. 
Ophioapnuiia  (of-l-ufal-ua).    See  OfbIo- 


lU  of  a  wide 


(ttiUolaldt  [ot^-klldX  n.  |0r. 
opAu,  a  aeipent,  and  jbfau,  a 
kejr.]  In  THutio,  a  braia  wlnd- 
Initrament  Inrentad  toailper- 
•ade  the  aerpent  In  the  or- 
cheatraand  In  mltltarj  ba~  **  ~ 
Ilgenerallj  oon-'-'-  ■'  -  ■ 
conical  tnfia,  ta 
beU  Ilka  that  ol  a  uoiii,  wixi 
■  moutbplen  ilmllar  to  that 
of  the  aerpent  and  ten  holea 
or  Tontaaei  wUob  ate  itopped 
>•-  <■ —  Ophldeldee  are  of 
L  the  bau  and  the 


two  kindi,  the  bau  and 
alto ;  thefonner  hai  a  a 
paaaofthreeocUTeaai' 
note,  mogliii  Irom  B  0 

third  BpacB  oelow  the 

atall  to  C  on  the  third  ipace  ol  the  liebli 
itaff.  Including  all  the  Intennedlate  aeml' 
tonea    The  alto  ophlclelde  (an  Inferior  In- 


baaa    la 

will  llkelf  prevent 


iJng  a 

-*■■  requited  to  plaj  then 


OpbldlA  (o-fldl-a),  n.  fL  [From  Or.  opAfi. 
aaarpent]  AaorderofreptllM.cnniDrltlliii 
the  mallei  and  lerpen  ta,  charaotcrliiil  br  an 
elongaled  and  cylindrical  body  covered  with 
homr  Kalet,  but  never  with  bony  platea 

arch,  nor  (oni-llmbt.nar**a  rule  any  (meet 
ol  hlnd-llmba  In  alew  oaiea  (aa  In  l-ytliun 
and  Tortrii)  rudimentary  blnd-Ilmbi  may 
be  doteoled.  The  rlbe  are  alwayi  numer- 
oui,  aoinp  lerpanti  hailDg  more  than  WD 

niplratlon.  but  are 


irgauj 


bym 


D  and  nf  Iti  acalei,  which 


paiiea.    the  vertebne 


give  gnat  pllanoy.  tnoat  It  not  all  aerpanti 
being  able  (u  elevate  a  lain  purUoii  ul  Ihoir 
body  from  the  groaod.  TOey  have  huoked, 
-  ileal  teeth,  not  lodged  In  dltUnct  awdieU. 

old 


lodged  In 

niir  lur  maaui-ablon.  but  mervly 
their  pray.  The  longiw.  which  I.  lui.m 
and  oan  be  nrulruded  and  rvlrarted  at  plea- 
iura.  li  prababli'  rather  an  organ  of  touch 
than  ol  bule.  The  eye  l>  not  ptutcclcnl  by 
eyellda  InthevenomouaaerpenlaaiTlpen. 
iBtUeiuakee.  Ac.  there  are  iw  Inth  In  the 
law  eicepllng  the  two  puljan  (anga 
—  '  "41U  (Irmly  flxed  bi  a  movable 
•Fhlrh  there  la  a  gland  lor  the 
il  pciiaon.  Kaoh  tvolh  li  prrfo- 
iibe  through  which  the  polto- 
lie  heart  nai  three  rhanitirn 

peot^  eeperlally  the  laiver  •peclcn,  at  th 
poaa,  aubaitt  on  prey  thicker  than  Ihern 
aelvM  which  they  cnuh  by  cuutrtrliui 


upper] 


and  which  they  are  able  to  iwallo*  Irom  Uie 
throat  and  body  being  capable  of  greatdlla- 
tatlon.  Qrar  dlvidea  the  order  Into  two 
■ub-orden,  VVperwu  and  CMutrina.  the 
lormer  baling  only  two  polaon  fanga  bi  the 
upper  Jaw.  t£e  latter  having  BOlid  teath. 


Ophidian  <o-fld1-an),  n.  A  reptile  of  the 
order  Ophldia  (which  aee.) 

OpliidlauB  lo-Od'l-ug),  a.  Snake-like;  be- 
longing to  the  order  l^bidla  or  aerpenta 

OpbUUtun  (o-fid'l-um),  n.  [L.,  from  Or. 
DpUddm,  dim.  of  ofMt,  a  aanMBt]  A  genua 
c^  malaccwterygloui  Bihea  anied  to  the  ood 
family.  nieapecieihaTeunoothhaadLhaig 
Blender  bodlea.  margined  by  the  nnlled  dor- 
•a],  anal,  and  candid  Una.  Two  ipeolea  In- 
habit the  Biitlih  leaa.  both  veiy  rare.    Id 


l^idotMtrMlila  (on-dO-ba-trt1d-a),>i.j>l. 
ur  epAtr,  a  lerpent  and  boCnKAoa.'a  irog.\ 
t  term  aometlmei  applied  to  the  order  of 


omi^Blng  tiie  Cto- 


eEmlTnat  order  Sabiacea,  I 
e  only  ipeclea,  li  a  tree  lo 

ma.  and  called  analca  nut-tree,  in  oonae- 

Silence  of  lie  large  Bmbryo  belu  odled  up 
keainake.  It lia tall tne wiUlDnequaUy 
pinnate  leavea  and  roan;  dowered  panlclea 
of  very  unall  bloaaotna. 
JpbiocevtudUB  (on-o-feTal-na),  n,  IOt- 
cphji,  Bierpent.andtepJtaU,thelieiUL)   A 

Knui  of  acanthopteryelout  Bahea,  allied  to 
e  Auabaddie.Dr  clloibinf  perohci.  barlnf 
a  lengthened  body,  nearly  cyUndilcal,  and 


body,  nearly  cyUndilcal,  bl- 
lurm  ol  a  blenny.  The  naclea 
of  the  Eait  Fnm  tholr  being 
Inmlibed  with  a  cavity  to  anpply  water  to 
the  gllli  they  are  able  to  live  a  Bong  time 
out  of  water,  often  travelling  conalderabla 
dUtancH  from  one  pool  to  aDotber.  The 
O.  aocAiu  (Com-mota  or  SocAua  of  India) 
limuchuMdlortoodbytheDatlvBa.  It  la 
generally  brought  to  market  and  cut  np  for 
ule  whfia  Uvhig.     Spelled  alio  Opluajilf 

<M)losloH«cen,  OpUtvloggMt  (of'i-» 

glo  ai"^-*.  ofl-o-gloa-e-STn. ,"'    '  ""' — ' 

of  a  ring  lo  the  1 

ilralghl  vernation         

tlie  genui  Ophlogloaaom  la  the  type.     Bee 

(^iocloaamn  (on-o-glac"nm),  n.  [Or. 
a;iAii,  a  aerpent.  and  gh—a,  the  tongua.]  A 
genueolcryptogamic  planla  belonging  to  Iba 
nat  onler  UDhioglotaacu,  of  wUcb  It  la 
lUngnithed  by  having  the 

.-neln  the  farm  of  aukea. 

, .  .  utnatvin  (common  adder'a  tongue)  le  a 
HrlUih  plaut,  with  a  atesder  atem  aboat 
N  Inche*  high,  bearing  a  mmd  of  iriiich 
one  portion  la  leaflike,  and  the  olhtr,  the 
fertile  part.  )•  a  Darrow  tongue-Uke  nlkai 
It  gnwi  In  moiit  paiturea  and  In  wooda. 

OpUoUtry  (of-l4l'a-tri).  n.  [Or.  cpkU.  a 
■erpent.  aud  latrtia,  wonhip.]     Beipant- 


IrUGtlt^aUo 


..  -.,—_,.-.     _ ng to ophbtlogj. 

Opblolodii  (Df-i-ulWi»).ia.  Onenria 
ill  the  natural  hlitonr  of  aerpenta 

OphloloCT  (of-l-oi Wa  IL  [Or  qiMt.aav- 
]>ent  and  (1901,  dlicouna.)  That  inh4lTt- 
al"D  of  IHoliiy  whiih  treata  of  aBtpcnla,  or 
which  clauiflca  aud  deacribea  the  aenril 


Ophloauui^  (on-o-mas-an.  n.  (Or  tpMa^ 
a  aerpent,  and  manttia.  dlilnBtloB.]  Tlia 
old  art  of  divining  or  predicting  evenla  by 
terpen  ta.  ai  by  their  manner  of  eating  or  It 
their  oolla 

OpUomoipha  (ofi-o-morfaXt  pi.  [(k. 
u|Am,  a  •erpent.  and  morpU.  ihapa.]  A 
unall  order  vl  amphlblaoa.  Including  only 
certain  uiake-llke  aninuk  which  are  loud 
In  varumi  tn>plcal  counbrlea  borrowing  ta 
nxanhy  gruund.  Kmethin«  like  gtaanUe 
nrlhwurma  Thei  form  the  (aaflt  cWlll- 
a.lK  (»  called  by  Limu       -         ^  ' 


wlaoIllCMtt- 


II,  ponnd;       u.  Sc  abime;     }.  8c 


UwIt  Huke-Illu  lorm.  utd  hj  btrins  _._ 
kDiu  pUoed  alDHMt  U  (tw  •itmnlt]'  of  tha 
body-  ThaiklD[iqDlk«Baft.bDtdllIantnm 
tlut  of  tin  brplMl  '"■r""*"  I"  aetttt 
bwlas  OBkll  bongr  icalM  «aib«dd«d  Id  It 
Tbe  nrtebiB  m  UDphienlinii  or  Ucoti- 
eun.  aad  Uit  onitlM  foniMd  Iw  thdr  *p- 
podtldn  mn  BUhI  vlUi  tha  caitlkstaioiii  or 


r'mXn-    [Ol- 


i^BanpsBiudnwpiW.'iiniLJ  A  luiDg 
istlmM  glvtn  to  Uw  totiil  riuiUi  of  MO- 
iltM.  from  tbdr  Huko-IIko  aiminDea. 


ihoiu  (on-o-martniX  i 
— Bt,  «nil  mof-"  ' —  ' 


h  ■*% 


reed  apon  hfp«dU.'    S^  T. 

Ophlop*  (on-opt),  n.  A  genu  of  UMTtUiu, 

coarMclarlzad  dt  tba  iHenca  of  crellda. 

_ 1  (aJn-inTtti,  n.    [Or.  op*i».  « 


OpUonloit  (of-l-oki'il-aii), 
mapm,  mA  ^ibm,  wood,  1 
twMad  tmt  >ad  itanu}    I 


nntu  of  pUnU  btlonslDc  to  the  nat,  order 
BuHuan,  coiuittliis  of  atett  or  dacumbaot 
heriM,  wltb  dander  brucbea,  oppoalta 
leaver  and  bbaII  dnopUig  whtia  oi  pluk 
bwan  tai  forkad  cnnca.  TIh  0.  Ifiuwst 
ta  ■  plant  Inbabltliia  the  Bait  IndiM  and 

Chfna;  lU  rtUioaa  c-  —' ' ■- 

oallad  brdnsKlata 
-■ rapBlailtii  t 


,__,  _id  thoH  of  tha 

ia^-o-ttrniM\n.  (Qr.i)pA£i,a 

■arHnt,aad*aMuatauriui,l  Ageouof 
reptllaa  oooiUTinff  id  tlia  louuiem  UoLted 
Btaloa;  Ui*  glaM-niaka.  Tbe  bead  ii  vctt 
tnalL  tad  wa  tall  lonsar  than  the  body. 
Sotnalla  la  tbli  reptile  that  a  ilight  blow 
with  a  iUek  will  eanaa  tba  bodjr  to  Mpante 
bito  aerand  parta;  henciB  tha  popular  name. 

"-- • — 'of-l-olM-ll-on),  n,    (Or.  flpJiu,  a 

— ' —  wood.  In  alluilon  lo  the 

ema)    A  (enni  of  planta 

idcr  Apoonaoaa,  now  unallj 

...Ih  BaavoUa.    O.  trvatUnum  b 

a  n*tlt«  of  tb*  But  Indiea  In  rich  loll  It 
bacomaa  a  Una  cUBUng  or  twining  ahnib, 
bat  In  poor  iWl  It  la  inwll  and  erect  The 
mot  la  ampkind  In  India  and  China  u  a 
nmadr  In  niton  dJaaaiei. 

0Btalta<cf1t),tL  lOr.gpUI,  a  aatpeut  whence 
_^iu..^..„,p0lt^]lkaaitipant.]  Oimn 
■■— ^Kmetaminphlorack 

w^ttTutadf  *  Ughtar  gcam  Ii 
•at  aOleala  of  magneila  with  alu- 
mina and  iron.    Called  alio  OpAfoItu. 

ppbnal  loTii).  B.  (Or.  irlHt,  a  eerpenL] 
pertaining  to  a  ianant. 

OpUto  (ontX  M.  (Or.  apAit,  a  aarpant.1 
A  mamber  ol  a  Oooatte  iKt  ol  tbe  iRoDd 
oaatorr:  ao  called  became  (her  held  that 
the  aenent  br  wblch  Bn  wu  tempted  wu 
Christ  nlTtfl'.  and  hanoe  regarded  tha  ear- 

O^twAv*  (ot-l-fkaah  n.  [Or  cfiAiniMM 
~-«pUt,  a  sapaot,  and  adU,  to  hare )  The 
Benieat-bearar.called  alio  Senmbirtei,-  one 
c(  the  old  ntcthem  eeaitellatient.  rapce- 
nnting  a  man  boldlaa  a  letpant.  which  ii 
twlBadaboBlhlDi.   The  modens.  howerer. 


Uauniaal.  udiO*  •  an«  bmd, 
-nu  inn  Ihc  Inith  gdyWaetw  twe 

OpUoim  (<<4-tt^),  n.  [Gr.  nkli,  a  aefpent. 
udours.a  talLJ  A  genoi  Of  •tar-lttbee,  tba 
Kieelea  ol  which  Ulilablt  the  BDnpean  aaa^ 
tfcoMoI  tha  Waat  Indian  tha  Atlantic,  Ac 

(toMnttda(oI.l.a'ri-d«h«.i>l,  (Saaabora.) 
A^nlU  of  ochbudanM  known  ae  tha  Ha- 
ard-talled  atar-Bahea,  chaiactcdiad  bj  an 
orblenlar  depnaud  bodjtand  On  cylindri- 
cal. Jotnlad.  KIT  Beilbia  and  Iraglla  anna, 
■omelUnea  Terr  long,  divided  Into  biuchea. 
and  ooraied  with  icalea  Ilka  the  taU  of 
larpenb    Thejr  " 


the  laist  wnoach  of  dancer.  II  tbar  loaa 
their  ami  thej  renew  lliam  In  a  tew  daja. 
Ophlora  (which  eee)  la  (he  tjvkal  geana. 
OldittiraldM  (orMtrofd^a),  n.  pL  (Or. 
a)irUi;  a  aarpant,  «n,  ■  tail,  and  eiilaB.  re- 
aamblanee.]  Anoider(dechlnodennB,oon- 


a  and  Opbidill 

OpllZTI  (ofTtiJ,  n.  [Gr.  oplvyt.  an  eyebiow 
— with  reference  to  (he  mnge  of  tha  timer 
lepala]  A  genua  ol  taberooi-rooted,  low- 
growing  lurM,  with  few  radical  learet  aad 
erect  racemeaof  corlom  terminal  flowere, 
Bblaflj  natirei  ol  Europe  and  iwttb  Atilca: 
nat.  order  Orehldacoe.  There  are  aereral 
BriUih  qtedes  wblcb  have  receiTed  namee 
derlred  trom  the  onrloni  forma  of  tba 
flowen.  ai  tbe  /y-orcbli,  tee-tvcbia,  MpuUr- 
orehli.  and  dnHH-orchU. 

OphthAlmlk  (of-thil'ml-a),  n,  [dr.,  from 
opUkolnue,  tbe  eye.  tron  a  not  op,  ilgid- 
(ylag  lo  aea,  akin  to  L.  <«  In  oaultu.]  in- 
■■—-—""-  of  the  eye  or  Iti  appendacea 
There  are  aareral  eailatiea  of  it.  accordina 
to  the  part  eepeclallj  affected,  lUght  billam- 

— " the  oonlnaottTa  "-" —  " * 

It  lathe 


s 


ratnlt  of  aU 
■Ughtl;  liTitattog  bodie*  behig  Introduced 
between  the  ejreud^  and  of  tbe  appllciUon 

OphtliAlinlo  (of-thal^Blk),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  eye ;  u,  mfithatmiB  l^■"g^^^ ;  aa  iwA- 
EAalmlc  iuUtution. 

OnhthallnltU  (ot-thal-mrUa),  n.  [Or.  nk- 
Malm«,  the  «re,  and  term.  -Ml  ugnlljflng 
Inflammitlon.]  Opbthalmia.  Itda  term  li. 
bowerer.ionietlmei  reitrlcted  to  '""■"■"■■- 


eapecially  rheomatle 


l»{of-thiI'mMbi^-a),tL(Or. 
lye,  and  od]/nl,  pain.]  I^ln, 


/>p>i*hB  Irniwrmphw    (of-thal-mog'n-fl  Y    1L 

[Or.  on*Maini«,  tbe  eye,  and  frapM,  to 

OpbthataiolaflJt  fo^Ulal-mol'frJl■tx  •> 

A  pcnon  rersad  In  cqAthalmokigT. 
Op&tbalmOlMr  (of-thal-nul'o-Jl),  n.     [Oi 
wAIAsInuw,  at  eye,  and  lagtit.  doctnnf 
dLicouree.]    That  branch 


deali  with  tbe 


itertor  cairltles  nl  tbe  eye. 

. [U  (of-thal-ma-plfjf-a),  n 

r.  esAUoIiiKv,  the  eye,  and  pliue. 
Ike,]    Paralyili  of  one  or  more  of  t 


Ltlrpallon 
flame  aa  OpA- 


apAtkoiiwe,  tba  aye,  and 
'.]    1.  Tha  art  or  adeaoe  ot 

a  itractnraa  of  the  a„  . 

moluloni  u  to  Iti  pathohnkal 
Iberefrem.— t,  The  art  of  lodg- 
ing of  a  man'i  temper  bom  tha  iqipaannoa 

r>pli«>i»1miiI»»iwy^aT.Ui«l.iiuif luml^  »    [Or, 

eBAUolmee.  tbe  eya,  and  teni,  a  cutting.] 

nuartorincUeeofcnttlnglntatbabi 

ere,  u  In  alweetloni  or  mrgleal  oparal 
ne  term  la  alio  applied  to  tbe  eitlrp 
ol  the  ere.     Drmatuon. 
CntUuLLmT  (of-thal'ml) 

OplMi«(eV-laXn,    Haniotlne  (whloh  lee). 

pptlinle  (O-pt-anikX  B.  [From  cpium,  |  The 
term  applied  lo  an  add  (CuHwOO  obtained 
from  nareotlno  by  (ha  acuon  of  oildlilng 
aganta   It  lormi  eiyilallliable  lalta  and  an 

OpUU  iVft-UYn^  C'^.^j'^vltM- 

Uian  •ymp,  prepared  with  oplnm :  a  loft 
electnary.  Arr.— t.  Any  medldna  that 
■—"'-'-'  Dptnm  and  bu  uia  qnallty  of  In- 
ducing ilen>  or  repoae;  a  narcotic.— S.  Any- 
thing whieh  bidticea  reat  or  tnaetko,  or  re- 
Ueree  nneuinem  or  Irritation,  mental  or 
hodllyi  anything  that  diUaaeniation,  nan- 
lalorpbydcaL 


And  t^u  >U  h«  utiH  pow^  (D  Tttt^Frwbn, 
OplAtod  (O^l-il-ed),  o.  Ulied  with  oplnm; 

Op^l  n.     (Mom.     ChiuMr. 
0plnr01Uti6-iiirer-iu).a.  IL  opf ,  eiib,  aid. 
and/iro.  (obriDg.]    Bringing  help. 


OpUlMI(op'l-fli},n.  Workmanihlp,  BtOev. 
"-" '--'-■--In.    [LepiTa— ofiu, 

do,]    One  wbo  performa 


OpUoar  (o-pin-Mrl  n.    [L  e^iA 


i 


w."    BuTtm. 
0]  ode.     In  an 

Ci  V  One  fond  of 

t  thliik;toau- 

p  rda  iocb  aa  ig- 

OpllU  (O-pln'),  e.  t.   To  think  of  or  about;  to 

Opuutr  (A-pln'er),  n.  One  who  tbtnki  or 
boLde  an  opinion.  'Weak  and  wilful  opiHen.' 

OplalArtrs, )  OplnlAttnrajt  (opin-i-ai'ter, 

op'Ja-f-ai"tnnX  a.  [Fr.epmMfrt.]  Undnly 
attached  to  one'i  own  opinion,  or  ilID  In 

■berlngto" 

lnUt«t(    . 

itlcally  or  obitlnaCel 

Thflr  did  0/iri<«/r  Ewfl  piiiKlplq.  uc  dktinct  OBly, 

Oplnlated  I  {o.pln'1-U-ed),  a.    Undoly  at- 
tached looae'i  ownoplDlooa 
Oplnl»tlTe<o,pln'T»-Uf),o.   I.  StUtlnad- 

opIniooatJTe.  '  Tbe  wlltulneie  oracmpnlo- 
(Ily  of  any  opiaiaiive  minlilen.'  5ir  S. 
jSandyr—lt  Imagined;  not  proved. 


Oplnlattval]''  (o-pln'ya-tlr-ll),  adv.    In  an 
. ■_._. j^,^     T^ 

OnllllAtOTl  (o-ptnl-lt-trl  n.    One  undnly 
attached  to  hli  own  opinion. 
-   '    ■   ■      t  (o-plnl-lt-irt.B,  IFr,  opinirlto*] 

.IM^UbcJiile  the  good  nBovay, 


7n-.  Tv^. 
iCo-ptn'ynnXH-    {Fr.,IroiD  Livinia, 
'-,  opfadoa.  Crom  npincr,  to  think] 
1.  I.IM  judgment  fanned  by  tbe  mind  of  the 
tmth  or  reality  ol  aomethlag,  baaed  on  arl- 
deivfl  that  doee  not  produce  ahaolnte  know- 
inty;  belief  itronger  (ban  Im- 
■trong  than  poeltlve  know- 


tdge.""" 


cb.  ehUn;     O.  So.  k 


g.fo;      f.Job:      h.rr.toa;      ng,  altv;      th.  Uen;  tb,  Uln;      w,  wig;    wh,  iiAlg;    ih,  aiore.— See  KCT. 


I  Tbt  Indgmoit  or  MDHnmU  wtaloh  w 
f  omu  of  patKHu  or  Ihiii^  u  ngardi  the 
diuutar  oiqmUltlH:  M,  *  tiTODnbt*  ofi 


<m^m&i  niiniii,  iiiiHiii.  aid  » 


WWht  "mJ  toaa;  hnliowl 

vtMti  iMkllbw  w  cswsra  bthlnd. 

■"^'-' -'  damu  (o-ptftbo- 

m.    [Qt.  gpiitUu, 
-'     -T.)limnA. 

tntawths 

of  ■  SiMk  lon- 


In  wbksh  ths  bodr  I* 

<MM«UmI  (o-pira-JribmiX  n,  (Ltpi- 
MulM,  hvaa  MtHlarf,  to  brlni  Iwlp.1  XM 
vt  «<  kkllw  Mp. 

OptaM  (AVt-BM),  K.  [L.  rnium.  Or.  opten, 
(nw«  •«««,  raivUtila  Jidca.  I  Ttaa  Inipliuted 
Jnlc*  ^4  ibt  Fnattr  wmnirfnnnMs  wltlt« 
posMk  calUnlad  prindpaUj  In  BlDdniUa 
ruhl  la  AtlMlo  Torke]'.     It  Bom  trom  fu- 


M  bMt  How*  fnun  tiia  Bnt  Ini 


Um  ptupoM  of  procuring  ilsep  uil  relief 

from  pun:  bat  lU  hibltiuJ  oh  li  ittenilsd 

with  ilniikr  It  not  wane  elltctM  than  the 

Intanptrate  dm  of  udaDt  iplrili.     A  full 

dot*  li  IntoilcaUnK  and  eibJlmUDg,  bat  Its 

•AeoM  «e  daoserooi  ud  ttUl  UUksn  In 

lane  qnantltlea.     It  la  heavy,  of  a  denae 

tenoni.  of  a  brovniah  jrellov  colonr.  not 

pBitectlr  dry,  bat  eaiiljr  reeelTliis  an  Im- 

pnailai)  trem  the 

ftaeerjthaaafaiiit 

amell.  utd  iUtaite 

It  hitler  and  acrid, 

prinolple  of  optam 

phlneuieonihlna- 
lion  with  meconlG 
aeld.  OplDm  alas 
_  contain!  narco- 
F  Une,  oajcelne,  eo- 
dalne,  gotn-reiln, 

,  ertfacUve  matter. 

I  audmaUporiJoni 

ofotherprodinate 
prindplet.  Tlie 
pitadpal  part  of 

ophun  li  Croaght 
Opium  IHjppriftViiw  f"™  Turkey.  It 
■^  !««*& J-™  la  Imported  to  flat 

coTsred  with  leana  and  the  ei^ula  ol 
■mi*  miinitiB  of  Ramei. 

IT  (Cpl.Din-Afr^r),  n.     One  who 


,„no  .    habltnallj: , 

.,.   h  ^>     Opto-tIMl<A^tt«V  a.    (L  ofwlw.]    The 
-   ivi>«aU       wild  geldec-Ton  (Vihinnim  OeuIih). 

;  Opobftlnai.OpoMlnmiimfop-A-bfti'aam, 
......abJ  to      op^h«I'aain-aniX  a.    (Gr.  ofw,  Jaloa,  and 

!    L  tolMBHim.  the  gam  of  the  baltam-tree.  1 
'     '■■^  luud       Areafauna  Jnlee.  called  alao  £aJmac  Bal- 
..<  .._kU^\l       mm^gOead.    See  under  BaLK. 

'..-    ....      OpodUdoo  (op-Anlsl'doli).  «.    (Pnbabljan 

,    >  v..         arbltiary  name  oofusd  bj  Paracetem;  the 

i.i.l       *nl  part  of  the  word  It  peiliapa  the  Or, 

.  .  lu  .(i      '*»'i  Tegettble  folce.  ]    1. 1  Hie  nanw  ol  a 

ulaBlar,  aald  to  have  been  taiTSDied  by  Uln- 

...^       avnBnu.~t.  A  •aponacsogi  camphonted 

..    ',..  .,.^l|       Uulinant:  a  aolnUoD ol  eoapln  alcohol,  with 

tkt  addition  ol  camphor  and  eaaentlal  olla 

,    -•.    ,<iit      q|MPU*X(a-P°P'a-nala),n.  [Or.,tiDmonii, 

!uli«.and«n<w,aplant(UtaIl.hea]X]  Ad 

.:  >'        liu|>Maled  Jnlee  ol  a  tolerabl;  firm  leiture, 

'  '  ''.       liiiixutad  in  looea  gnnnlei  or  dropt,  lonie- 

,  u  '.V'       Uu  MilBlda  u  ol  a  btownlih  red  colour,  with 

>l>wk>  ol  white,  and  within  ot  a  dniky  jel- 

s,.  .a  '    K'W  .4  whltl^  colaar.   Ithaiaitroiurimetl 

.   .  '':.     \i        u.,1  HI ai'rid  tute.   Itlteatd  tobeolXalimd 

li.>tu  an   umbelHlemoa  plant,  the  Opc^ 

->.         .I...1.I  I'Atrsaum,  a  natlte  of  Uadllamuic-- 


mltot  the  root  eftb 


nnMedh  and  TnlatOs  oO.  It  li  bnpoitad 
from  Tniinr,  and  It  now  and  again  nied  ■» 

Written  ateo  OpopOH^. 

Op(niM(o-pVri,aAa.  lOr.  (gsdro,  antmnntl 
finite.)  A  medii^ne  compoeed  el  eeratal 
aatnmnal  frotte,  putlcnlatl)i  of  qolneai, 
pcoMamiata^  Aa,  and  wtne.  tome^ad- 
minlriered  tu  dtMutatr,  dtnaiei  ol  tlw 
(tomach,  ie. 

OHMmin  (S-poa^ani),  ■,  (Ihm  epaaoBi, 
Rm  natlTe  American  name.]  The  popular 
name  of  tereial  apedee  at  Dtdelphra,  a 
genua  of  marraplai  omnininnu  m«iiinui« 


ladaon,  caDlnee»  and  molara;  bv  hmde 
handaandalengpnheii^etalL  Thejui 
fetid  and  noctninal  auimala,  arboisal  h. 
their  liablta,  UTlsg  oonetantlr  en  hnea,  and 
there  pnnniiw  Mrda,  inaacta.  Ac;,  altbaii^ 
tli»  do  not  deaplae  trail  Ilie  femake  of 
certain  apedee  UTe  an  abdominal  poodi  bt 
which  ate  the  maniniw,and  In  whidi  they  ean 
tocloae  tlidT  joimg.  Ae  traa  opoatama  era 
now  limited  to  the  American  ooDtlnen^  bnt 
their  former  eilalenoe  Id  Europe  la  prored 
brthefoatf  remalnatbat  have  been  f^-' 
in  the  Faria  badn.  The  bert  known  wt 
la  opoanun  ii  the  Bidtbplait  n' 

Tarrcommonin  the  UultHfatat ..  _ 

almoat  the  ilae  of  a  Urge  ca^  the  gaiinal 
cokmr  wfaltlih  gray,  uid  the  wliote  hair  ot 
a  wool-like  ioftneaa.  Hh  lleth  ii  add  to  lie 
natrltlou  and  plettant  to  ttie  taila,  and 
the  lur  la  enplo^  in  tin  mannbotonol 
Tarlou  aitlelea.  On  the  groond  the  mo- 
Uoni  ot  the  opoauim  an  awkward  and 
cinmir,  bat  on  the  branchea  of  a  tree  It 


theopoaHUncoonterteltt  death,  and  'pUr- 
Ins  "poeenm'  baa  on  Ihli  accotint  puHd 
Into  a  prDTerh  aa  lued  to  Indicate  anr  d^ 
calCfal  proceeding.  The  female  huTrran 
ten  to  flfteen  jounp.  which  are  for  a  long 
timenoariahedin  the  poach,  to  which  they 


TheyrecefTe  their  name  from  the  Innalee 
cairylng  their  eggi  and  f  oong  In  a  ponoh 
between  the  thoracic  ]i«a. 
OppldMl  (op'l-dan),  n.  [L  oppidanut,  from 
cppidum.adWortown.)  l.t  An  inhabitant 
ot  a  town.     ITood  —  t.  At  Eton  coU^a.  a 

board!  In  the  town, 
klni't  tcholar. 
OPMdu_t(op1-dan),a.  Pertalnlt 


nnld>iit(op1-dan),a.  FertalnliiEtoatown. 
■The  temporal  goveniment  of  lUnua,  and 
oppidan  alTaln.*    HimeU, 

str—"" '- 


,  ,  prelli  op  for  o6,  » 

pledge,  trom  pignu^t  a  pledge.) 
pledge  I  to  pawn. 

(op^ll-iti  B.1 

na  pilo,  to  di 


loOUw 


lodriTo.] 


topilatlonl  (op-pl-li'ihoay  n.  [Seeabor 
The  act  o(  HlHng  or  crowding  to^er; 
Mopping  bj  redundant  matter;   obatn 


tlOBi,  parllcoUrly  to  the  In 
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'Thence  .  .  .  oomib  enditim,  ^rhtd,  oppOth 

tiom.*  Burton, 
ODpOatlTe  t  (opfpfl-U-tT),  a.  [A*.  oppOat^.} 

ODwnicttye.    Sktrwood. 
Opplata^t  Oontotad  t  (op-pl6f ,  oMAWed% 

a.    [L.  oppUhu.  pp.  of  oppUo,  to  Ul  op. ] 

Filled;  crowded 
Opplaitioiit  (op-pU^ahooX  a.    Folneii;  act 

of  flllingiqK 

OPPOliat(op-pdiiO>«.t    CL.()nKNio,  to  op- 
pose.]  TOoppoee. 


Tutshi 


Whst  cssyottBol  do 
Lords  sptrituaf  or  taapocal 


tbaU  0ff0nt  ycnt 


B.ymutm, 


Opponener  (op-pynen-tf X  ^  CSee  Oppo- 
HiHT.]  Tne  opening  of  en  academical  dis- 
putation; the  proposition  of  objections  to 
a  tenet,  as  an  exerdae  for  a  denee.    Titdd. 

(^ppoasnt  (op  •  pd'  nentX  o.  [L-  oppv^n**, 
€ppomntii,  ppr.  of  oppmo,  to  oppose.  1  1. 
(foposing;  antagonisUc;  adTerse.~S.  Sita- 
ated  in  front;  ofmosite;  standing  in  the 
way.  'Soon  nuHinM the  o|iponsnlhiIL*  Sir 
W.SmUL 

Qpponsiit  (op-pd^bentX  it.  1.  One  thai  op- 
poses; an  aoTersarj;  anantaoonist;  one  thai 
supports  the  opposite  side  m  oontrorersy, 
dimntatlon,  or  argomenl  'That  he  met 
with  feeble  oppontnU  and  snch  as  his  nim- 
ble wit  was  easily  able  to  oTertom.'  Bp. 
HoU, 

TheatranKcr  .  .  .  n>d«  hade  acain  to  hfa  own  aid 
of  the  lists,  offertoff  his  antairoau(.  by  a  horald.  the 
chance  of  a  secona  ancounter.  This  ue  GraatmcsaU 


declined,  avowfaigf  himself  vancraished  as  much  by 

"  rcss  01  his  «^(^MMwA 

Sir  fV.  SepA 


the  courtesy  as  by  the  address  M  his  I 


1  One  that  takes  part  in  an  opponenoy;  the 
person  tliat  begins  a  dispute  1^  raising  ob- 
Mctioas  to  a  tenet  or  doctrine:  correlattre 
to  diifendani  or  retponderU. 
Oupui  tUBft  (op-por-ttoO,  g>  [Fr.opporhm: 
L.  oppcrtunut,  lit.  at  or  before  the  port— 

Erelu  opfor  o6,  andi>9r<ii«»  a  port,  harbour. 
aTcn.  SeePoKT.]  seasonable;  timely;  well 
timed;  convenient  '  An  opporhme  deatii  to 
withdraw  him  from  any  future  blow  of  for- 
tune.'  Bacon. 

Perhims  in  ylew  ^^        ^ 

Of  those  bf^M  confines,  whence  with  ne^^hbooitag 


And  •pp^vtunt  excnrstoo,  we  nay  chance 
Re-enter  heaven.  MUttn. 

OppostmiA  t  (op-por-tttnO^  v.  i.    To  suit ;  to 
accommodate. 

Opportunely  (op-por-tOnliX  adv.     In  an 
opportune  manner;  seasonably;  with  oppor- 
tunity either  of  time  or  placei 
He  was  resolved  to  chuse  a  war  rather  duui  to  have 


Bretapie  carried  by  France,  being  situate  so  ppp9r- 
tuHtly  to  annoy  England  either  for  coast  or  trade. 

Bm€9H. 

The  experiment  does  tfpmrtimtfy  snppfy  the  d»^ 
fidency.  Btytt, 

teportnnenew  (op-por-t&n'nesl  n.  Quality 
ofoeing  opportune  or  seasonable. 

0|>purtmilfa(op-por4ftn1-ti).  n.  (L.oppoT' 
tunitat.}  Lint  or  oonTenient  time  or  occa- 
sion; a  time  fSrourable  for  the  purpose; 
suitable  time,  combined  with  other  fSrour- 
able circumstances. 
A  wise  nan  will  make  nore  ^^f^rtmtitiu  than  he 

indS.  BiK9H, 

Neglect  no  tppttiuttity  of  doing  good.  ^Itn  ttttjf. 

It  ConTsnience ;  iltness^    ' HulL  a  town  of 
great  strength  and  opportunity  both  to  sea 
and  land  aifairs.'  Jfut(m.—<.t  Occurrence: 
occasion.  *  The  ovportiiniey  of  temptations. 
Jor.  Taylor.— It  unportunity;  earnestness. 

Re  that  creates  as.  and  daUy  feeds  as.  he  that  ea- 
treats  OS  to  be  happy,  with  am^^rftw^ty  so  pa ision- 
ate.asif  nft  we.  bat  HneeM;  weretorecdvethe&vour. 

TVr.  Ti^yUr. 

6.t  Character;  habit    HaUiwelL 
OppOHiUle  (cm.pOi'a-blX  a.    1.  Capable  of 
Ming  opposed  or  resisted.  —1  C^iable  of 
being  oppoeed  to  something  else. 
OppOMd(op-pte'al).  n.    Oppoeitioo. 

The  casde  gates  opened,  fearless  of  anrto^Mr 

Oiq;KNio(op-pds'X«'^  pret  Aj^ opposed: 
ppr.  oppoting.    \ft.  oppootr — ^pieflz  op,  and 

r«r,  to  placei   SeeCoxpoei.]  L  To  place 
front;  to  set  opposite;  to  offer  to  ftiU 
▼lew. 

Her  grace  sat  down 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state:  0fftinf  fituSj 
The  beaoty  of  her  person  to  the  people.    SkmJk. 

t.  To  set  against;  to  place  as  an  obstacle; 
to  put  in  oi^xMition,  with  a  riew  to  counter- 
balance or  connterrail,  and  thus  to  hinder, 
defeat,  destroy,  or  ifferent  effect 

I  may  without  presumption  0ppoM  wj  single  opinloa 
to  Ms, 


S.  To  act  against;  to  resist,  either  by  pliTBical 
means,  by  arguments,  or  other  means:  to  act 


as  an  opponent  to;  to  confront;  as.  we  must 

opposs  him;  we  must  oppost  his  efforts. 

But  Fate  widistands,  and  to  o//*m  the  attempt 

Medusa  with  Gorgoolaa  terrour  guards 

The  ford.  MiUm, 

4.  To  check ;  to  withstand ;  to  resist  effec- 
tually;  as,  ths  army  was  not  able  to  oppoM 
the  enemy's  progress. 

I  am  too  weak  to  4^j»  your  cnaniag.      SMmJk, 

8tv.   To  combat^  withstand,  contradict^ 
deny,  oppugn,  oontraTene,  check,  obstruct 
(topoM  (op-posO^  v.i    L  To  act  adreisely : 
wuh  to  or  againit. 

A  servant,  thriird  with  remorse, 
agmiMst  the  act.  bending  his  sword 


o  his  great  master.  Skmk, 

i  T^  make  objections;  to  act  obstructiTely. 
OppOMd  (op-pAsd'i  p,  and  a.  L  Placed 
oTor  against :  opponte.  *  Oppotod  as  dark- 
ness to  the  li|£t  of  heaven.'^  R.  PoOok.— 
8.  Antagonisnc;  hostile;  being  against; 
adverse;  as,  I  am  more  flipposMi  than  erer 


e'lesX  a.     Not  to  be 


to  the  nropossL 

OppOMtett  (op-pte'lei 
oppoeed;  irresistible.    *  Tour  great  cgpposs- 
iMflwiUs.'   Shak. 

OppOMr(op-pte'6rX  n.  L  One  that  opposes; 
an  opponent  in  pax^,  in  principle,  in  contro- 
versy or  argument;  an  antagonist;  an  adver- 
sary; an  enemy;  a  rival  'Aboldopposerof 
divine  belief    Sir  JL  BUtckmor*, 

Holy  seems  the  quarrti 
Upon  your  grace's  part;  black  and  fearfbl 
On  the  4!^t^««irr.  SMa*. 

2.  t  An  offlcer  formerly  belonging  to  the  Green 
Wax  in  the  exchequer, 
poctid  (<n/pd-«itX  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  oppo- 
MM.]  L  Standing  or  situated  in  front; 
facing;  as,  an  edifice  opposite  to  the  exchange. 
2.  Adverse;  contrastea  with;  opposed;  hos- 
tile. 'How  opposite  I  stood  to  his  puipose.' 
Shak. 

Novd%  by  which  the  reader  is  miried  Into  another 
sort^  tiieasufe  ij^yertar  to  that  designed  faianqpic 
poeni  DrytUH, 

8.  Different  In  nature  or  quality;  mutually 
antagonistic;  contrary;  inconsistent;  repug- 
nant; as.  words  of  opposite  significations; 
opposite  terms. 

Psrticles  of  K>eedi  have  divers,  and  sometimes  al* 
most  opp^titt  svnificatioas.  Ltekt. 

How  often  ofpotUt  and  contrary  are  used  as  if 
there  was  no  duierence  between  them,  and  jret  there 
is  a  most  essential  one.  one  which  we  may  pertiaps 
best  express  by  saying  that  4S^y«/M(x  complete,  while 
contraries  exclude  one  another.  .  .  .  Sweet  and  sour 
are  •fftsitts;  sweet  and  bitter  are  contrmrits. 

TrtndL 

4  In  frot  growing  in  pairs,  each  pair  decus- 
sated or  crossing  that 
above  or  below  It— To 
fte  oppotite  witk,\  to  be 
of  a  different  opinion 
from :  to  show  avwrslon. 
To  mure  thysdf  to  what 
thou  art  like  to  be.  cast  thy 
humble  sloagh  and  appear 
fresh.  Be  •pfiaiH  with  a  kins* 
ssan,  surly  wWi  servants. 

Shak. 
OppOltte  (Op'pft-Siti  n.     Opposfce 
One  who  or  that  which  y*rmitaCkamm[fys. 

oppoaes;  one  who  or  that 
wmoh  is  adverse;  an  opponent;  an  adver- 
sary; an  enemy;  an  antagonist  'Theoppo- 
fitef  of  this  day's  strifc'SOkaJt  'Justopiw- 
tite  to  what  thou  Justly  seem'st'  Shak. 
Oppoiltely  (op'p^sit-liX  adv.  In  an  oppo- 
nte or  adverse  manner;  in  front;  in  a  situa- 
tion to  face  each  other;  adversuy ;  against 
each  other. 

Winds  from  all  quarters  ^pptlMy  blow.    M^y. 

--Ovpotitohfpkmato  iMift  in  ^  acompound 
leaf  of  whtoh  the  leaflets  come  oif,  one  op- 
posite to  the  other,  in  pairs,  as  in  itosa. 

OTPOtttanil  (op^sft-nesX  It.  The  state 
Moeing  opposite  or  adverse. 

OppotlUon(pp-p6-si^shonX  n.  [Partly  from 
oppose,  partly  directly  ftmn  L.  oppotifio, 
from  oppono^  to  onkmc.  See  Oppoms.] 
L  Sitnanon  so  as  to  mmt  something  else; 
a  standing  over  against;  as,  the  opposifion 
of  two  mountains  or  buildings. —8.  The 
state  of  being  oppoeed,  compared,  or  con- 
trasted; the  state  of  being  adverse;  con- 


L.et  him  produce  his  vats  and  tubs  In  tfpoHHtH  to 
the  heapsofarmsand  standards  which  were  employed 
agalnatyoa.  Addtt^n. 

Exdnsive  temu  are  always  to  be  understood  in 
9fptMi»n  onif  to  what  they  are  opposed  to.  and  not 
In  0/fsMi»H  to  what  they  are  not  opposed  to. 

tVateriand. 

%.  Hie  act  of  opposing;  attempt  to  check, 
restrain, or defSatresiBtsnoe.  'Ourpeevish 
ovfMsilioii.'  Skak.  'Virtue  which  breaks 
throufl^  an  opposieion.'    JfiZfofi.— 4.  That 


which  opposes;  an  obstacle;  as,  the  river 
meets  with  no  oppof  i(io»  in  its  ooune  to  the 
ocean.~6.t  The  act  of  setting  against,  or 
offering  for  combat;  hence,  a  combat:  an 
encounter.  'ImeaiLmylora,theoppomion 
of  your  person  in  triaL^    Shak. 

Swords  out.  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast. 
In  offorMan  bloody.  Skmk. 

0.  The  collective  body  of  opposen;  the  party 
in  either  house  of  parliament  opposed  to  the 
administration  for  the  time  beiiw.  The 
term  is  not,  however,  generally  appued  to  a 
party  merely  because  opposed  to  the  exist- 
ing administration,  if  then  is  no  likelihood 
of  their  succeeding  to  power  on  a  change  of 
government— 7.  In  imron.  the  situation  of 
two  heavenly  bodies  when  diametrically 
opposed  to  eMh  other^or  when  tiieir  lon^p- 
tndes  differ  by  ISO*.  Thus'  there  is  alwaya 
an  oppoiUion  of  sun  and  moon  at  every  ful 
moon;  also  the  moon  or  a  planet  is  said  to 
be  in  opvotitian  to  the  sun  when  it  passes 
the  meridian  at  midni^t  Bee  Cohjuho- 
noM.  —a  In  the/iM  arte,contrastfwhich  seeX 
ft.  In  logie,  the  disagreement  between  pro- 
positians  which  have  the  same  subject  or 
the  same  predicate,  but  differ  in  quantity, 
in  quali^,  or  in  both.— 10.  In  rhet  a  figure 
wherein  two  things  are  joined  which  seem 
incompatible.— IL  Used  adjectively;  as,  an 
oppofition  scheme;  the  opposilMm  benches 
in  tiie  House  of  Commons. 

OPPOlltUmlgt  (op-pa-si^shon-istX  n.  One  of 
the  opposition;  one  that  belongs  to  the 
party  opposing  the  administration,  or  party 
m  power.    Byron. 

Oppofttiy»(op-p(»lt>ivXa.  Ci^Mbleof being 
put  in  opposition. 

Here  not  without  some  c/posMt*  coniparison ;  not 
Moses,  not  EUas.  but  This;  Moses  and  Ellas  were 
servants;  This,  a  son.  Sp.  Hall. 

Oppregg  (opWS^X»-f  pft^oppretstfr;  L. 
opprtttuif  from  oppfinio— prenx  op  for  o6. 
and  pfvnio,  pre$9uim,  to  press.]  Lt  To  act 
upon  by  pressure;  to  stamp. 

The  weak  offrex^d,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  formed  In  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  sUfl.  ^tak. 

2.  To  load  or  burden  with  cruel,  unjust,  or 
unreasonable  impositions;  to  trmt  with  un- 
just severi^,  rigour,  or  hardship. 

The  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Jndah 
were  ^MrvxMitf  together ;  and  all  that  took  them  cap- 
tives held  them  fsst  Jer.  L  33. 

8.  To  overpower;  to  overburden;  to  over- 
whelm; to  subdue. 

We're  not  ourselves. 
When  natur^  being  tfpttss'd^  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body.  Skak. 

4.  To  sit  or  lie  heavy  on ;  as,  excess  of  food 
oipprukM  tiie  stomach.— ft.t  To  suppi 
*iiie  mutiny  he  then  hastes  to  oppr 
Shak. 

OppreMlon  (op-pre'shonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
oppressing;  the  imposition  kA  unreasonable 
burdens,  either  in  taxes  or  services ;  exces- 
sively rigorous  ffovemment;  severity. — 
2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed  or  ovexvur- 
dened;  misery. 

And  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  hlra ;  for  he  saw  the 
opprtsxion  of  Israel  because  the  King  of  Syria  op- 
pressed them.  •  KL  kill.  4. 

8.  That  which  oppresses;  hardship;  calamity. 

WeareaO  sublcct  to  the  same  accidents;  and  when 
we  see  any  under  particular  •pprtssion,  we  riionld 
look  upon  K  as  a  common  lot  01  human  nature. 

Addison. 

4.  Depression ;  dulness  of  spirits ;  lassitude 
of  body;  a  sense  of  heaviness  or  wd^t  in 
the  mind  or  body;  spedflcally,  in  nuta.  that 
state  in  which  the  p^ent  experiences  a  sen- 
sation of  wd^t  in  the  part  affected,  in 
which  the  system  is  oppressed  rather  Uian 
debiUtated.  '  Drowsiness,  O|pprettion,heavl- 
ness,  and  lassitude,  aro  signs  of  a  too  plen- 
tifulmeaL'  AHmthnaL 
OppraiiiV  (op-preslvX  a.  1.  Unreasonably 
burdensome;  unjustly  severe;  as,  opprsssies 
taxes;  oppresttee  exactions  of  service.— 
2.  Given  or  inclined  to  oppression;  tyran- 
nical; as,  an  opprgssies  government  — 
&  Heavv;  overpowering;  overwhelming;  as, 
oppTMsuw  grief  or  woe. 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  opprestHft  weight. 

This  quits  an  empire,  that  embrotts  a  state.  Pope. 

OppreMlTely  (op-preslv-liX  adv.  Inanop- 
pnsdve  manner;  with  unreasonable  sever- 

Opprefftrenefs  (op-pres^-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  bdng  oppressive.  'Her  taxes  are 
mora  Injudidously  and  more  oppinMsieely 
impoeed.'    .fiurfte. 

OppWMOr  (op-pres'toX  n.  One  that  op- 
presses; one  that  imposes  unjust  burdens 


opprsft. 


ch.  cAain;     ^  Sc.  lodk;     g,po;     J,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  tow;     ng. 


VH,  tAen;  th.  <Ain;     w,  trig;   wh,  isMg;   zh,  azure.— See  KIT. 
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on  others;  one  that  hArauet  oUien  with 
unjust  Uwt  or  unreasonable  seTerity. 

Power  when  employed  to  relieve  the  oppresied  and 
to  punish  the  opprtssor,  becomes  a  great  blessing. 

Oppressuret  (op-pres'QrX  n.    Oppressicn. 

^  JhrlOUS  (op-prdl)ri-nsX  a.  1-  Contain- 
,  or  expressive  of  opprobrium ;  reproach- 
and  contemptuous ;  scurrilous;  abusive. 

They  see  theinsehres  unjustly  aspersed,  and  vindi* 
cate  themselves  in  terms  no  less  opfrebriotts  than 
those  by  which  they  are  attacked.  Addtsan. 

2.  Blasted  with  infamy;  inftunous;  rendered 

hatefuL 

I  will  not  here  defile 
My  nnstaln'd  verse  with  his  offrobrious  name. 

Daniel. 

Sth.  Scurrilous,  abusive,  offensive,  insult- 
ing. 

OpiirolirloaBly  (op-pr<yi)ri-us-li),  ado.  in 
an  opprobrious  manner;  with  abuse  and 
insult;  scurrUously.  'To  taunt  and  scorn 
you  thus  op!profrriotM{y.'    Shak. 

(blirobrloasxiess  (op-pr6'brl-us-nesV  yl 
^e  quality  of  being  opprobrious;  scurrility. 

Qoprolirliim  (op-prdl>ri-umX  »•  [!«.,  from 
00,  a^dnst,  ana  prtibrutAt  a  shameful  or  dis- 
graceful act]  L  Scurrilous  or  abusive  lan- 
guage; contemptuous  reproaches;  scurrility. 
2.  IMagrace;  infamy. 

Being  both  dramatic  author  and  dramatic  per- 
former, he  found  himself  heir  to  a  twofold  ^pro- 
trt'$tm,  and  at  an  era  of  English  sodety  when  the 
weight  of  that  ofprvbrium  was  heaviest. 

DeQuiM^y. 

Opprolnyt  (op-pr6'bri),  n.  Opprobrium. 
'Cwpro&ry more  enduring,  crimes  that  called 
for  heavier  vengeance. '    Southey. 

OppiU^  (op-ptlnO,  v.t  [L.  oppugno—cb, 
affidnst,  and  pugno,  to  fight,  from  puqnut, 
the  fist]  1.  To  fight  against;  to  attack;  to 
oppose ;  to  resist. 

They  said  the  manner  of  their  impeachment  they 
could  not  but  conceive  did  oppugn  the  rights  of  par- 
liament. Ctarendon, 

2.  To  exercise  hostile  reasoning  against 

For  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  land  we  are  led 
by  a  great  reason  to  observe,  and  ye  be  by  no  neces- 
suy  bound  to  oppugn  them.  Hooker, 

OppugnanoyCop-pug'nan-sIXn.  Opposition; 
resistance;  contention. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  strli^f. 
And  hark  what  discord  follows,  each  thi^;  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy.  Shak, 

Oppognant  (op-pug'nantX  a.    Resisting; 

oppoung;repuffnant;  hostile.   'It  is  directly 

cppugnant  to  the  laws  established.'  Darde. 
Oppngnant  (op-pug'nantX  n.    One  who  oi>- 

pugns;  an  opponent    Coleridge,    [Rare.] 
<n»pagliatlon  (op-pug-ni'shon),  n.   Oppoai- 

non;  resistance. 

There  is  Just  cause  of  thankfulneu  to  God  for  so 
meet  a  provision,  none  for  a  Just  oppugnation. 

Bp.  Hall, 
Oppvgner  (op-p(ln'6rX  n.  One  who  oppugns; 
one  who  opposes  or  attacks;  that  which  op- 
poses. 

He  was  a  strong  oppugner  of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

SeUen. 

Ops  (opsX  n.  In  das*,  myth,  the  Roman  fe- 
male divinity  of  plenty  and  fertility.  She 
was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Satumus,  and, 
accordingly,  as  the  protectress  of  everything 
connected  with  agriculture. 

Qpsiniatliy  (op-um'a-thiX  n.  [Or.  opgimd- 
thia—op$et  late,  and  numthand,  to  learn.] 
Late  education;  education  late  in  life. 
[Rare.] 

Opsimathie,  which  is  too  late  beginning  to  learn. 
was  counted  a  great  vice,  and  very  unseenuy  amongst 
moral  and  natural  men.  Hales. 

Qpciometer  (op-si-om'et-«rX  n.  [Or.  op^, 
ttght,  and  matron,  measure.]  An  optometer. 

Opiomania  (oi>-80-mi'ni-aX  n.  [Gr.  op*on^ 
a  dainty,  and  mania,  madness.]  The  mor- 
bid or  diseased  love  of  some  particular  ali- 
ment 

Opiomaiilao  (op-so-mi'nl-akX  n.  One  af- 
mcted  with  oMomania.    DungHton. 

OptaUet  (op'ta-bll  a.  [L.  optabais,  from 
opto,  to  desire.]    Desirable.    Coekeram, 

Optatet  (op't&t),  V.  t  To  wish  for;  to  choose: 
to  desire.    Cotgrave. 

OptaUont  (op-U'shon).  fL  [L.  opUUiOt  from 
opiOt  to  wish.]  A  desiring;  the  expression 
of  a  wish. 

To  this  heXong—optatifHt  obtestation,  btei  rogation. 

Peackam. 

Optatly*  (op'ti-tivX  a.  [L.  oplotttms,  from 
opto,  to  desire  or  wish.]  Expressing  desire 
or  wish.  '  This  optative  infinity  in  the  soul 
of  man.'  W.  Jlountague. —fht  optative 
mood,  in  aram.  that  form  of  the  verb  in 
which  wish  or  desire  is  expressed,  existing 
in  the  Greek  and  some  other  languages,  its 


force  being  conveyed  in  Knglish  by  such 
circumlocutionB  as  'may  I,  'would  that 
he,'<&c 

Optatly*  (op'ti-tivX  n.  l.  Something  to  be 
desired.  £aeon.  [Rare.]— 2.  In  j^m.  the 
optative  mood  of  a  verb. 

OptatlTely  (op'tft^tiv-U),  adv.  L  In  an  op- 
tative manner;  by  desire.  'And  man  bless- 
eth  God  optative^.'  Bp.  HaU.—2.BymeKn» 
of  the  optative  mood;  in  the  optative  mood. 

OpUo  (op'tlkX  a.    [Fr.  optique,  from  Gr. 

f^tikoB,  from  root  op,  to  see,  seen  m  optofnai, 
shall  see.]  L  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
vision  or  sight ;  pertaining  to  the  organ  of 
vision;  subservient  to  viafon ;  as,  the  optio 
nerves ;  an  optic  ganglion.  —2.  Relating  to 
the  science  of  optics.  Sir  H.  Wotton.^ 
Optic  angle,  (a)  the  angle  included  between 
the  two  lines  drawn  from  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  an  obiect  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eve;  the  visual  angle.  Q>)  The  angle 
which  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes  make  with 
one  another  as  they  tend  to  meet  at  some 
distance  before  the  eyes.— Ot>tte  axU,  (a)  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  or  a  line  going  through  the 
middle  of  the  pupil  and  the  centre  of  the 
eye.  (6)  The  line  in  a  double  refhicting 
crystal  in  the  direction  of  which  no  double 
refraction  occurs.— OlpCie  nervet,  the  second 
pair  of  nerves  of  the  orain,  springing  from 
the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
passing  thence  to  the  eye. 
€n;»tlo  (op'UkX  n.  1.  An  organ  of  sight;  an  ey& 

Man  made  for  kings  I  those  epite*  are  but  dim 
That  tdl  you  so—say  rather  Uiey  for  him.    Cemptr. 

2.t  An  eye-glass;  a  magnifyinff  glass.  '  Not 
legible  but  through  an  opfteit    Nabbes. 

Optical  (op'tik-aix  a.  1.  Relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  science  of  optics:  based  on 
or  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  optics;  as,  optical  laws;  optical  instru- 
ments. 'Optical  writers.'  Boyle.— Optical 
§quare,  an  instrument  used  in  surveying, 
for  laying  out  lines  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  It  consists  of  a  circular  brass  box 
containing  two  principal  glasses  of  the  sex- 
tants viz.  the  index  and  horlxon  glasses^ 
fixed  at  an  angle  of  45*. 
The  method  of  using 
this  instrument  is  ob- 
vious. If  the  observer 
moves  forward  or  back- 
ward  in  the  straight 
line  A  B,  until  the  ob- 
ject B  seen  by  direct 
vision  coincides  with 

another  object  c.  seen    

by  reflection;  then  a  a 

straight  line  drawn  to  0 

from  the  point  at  which  he  stands,  as  D, 

when  the  coincidence  takes  place  will  be 

perpendicular  to  AB.  — 2.  Pertaining  to 

vision;  optia 

Optically  (op'tik-al-liX  adv.    By  optics  or 

totidaa  (op-ti'shanX  n.  L  A  person  skilled 
in  the  science  of  opucs.— 2.  One  who  makes 
or  sells  optic  glasses  and  instruments. 

Optics  (op'tiksX  n.  The  name  given  to  that 
branch  of  physical  science  which  treats  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  li^t ;  of  the 
theory  of  colours(eArotnafief):  of  the  changes 
which  light  suffers  either  in  its  qualities  or 
in  its  course  when  refracted  or  transmitted 
through  bodies  (dioptriet);  when  reflected 
from  their  surfaces,  or  when  passing  near 
them  (catoptrici);  of  the  structure  of  the 
eye  and  the  laws  of  vision;  and  of  the  con- 
struction of  those  instruments  in  which 
light  is  the  chief  agent,  as  telescopes,  mi- 
croscopes, Ae.  —Phyeicai  optia,  that  branch 
of  the  general  science  which  treats  of  the 
physical  properties  of  light,  or  such  as  are 
exhibited  in  the  decomx)osition  and  reoom- 
position  of  white  light;  in  the  inflection  or 
diffraction  of  light;  in  the  colours  of  thick 
and  thin  plates ;  and  in  the  double  refrac- 
tion and  polarization  of  light 

Optigrapn  (op'ti-graO.  n.  [Gr.  optomai,  to 
see,  maagrapM,  to  write.]  A  form  of  tele- 
scope constructed  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing landscapes,  Ac  It  is  suspended  verti- 
cally in  gimbals  by  the  object-end  beneath 
a  fixed  diagonal  plane  mirror,  which  reflects 
the  rays  from  the  object  to  be  drawn  through 
the  object-glass  of  the  instrument  to  a  spec- 
ulum, and  thence  through  Che  eye-glass  to 
the  eye.  Between  the  eye  and  the  speculum 
is  a  piece  of  parallel-faMd  glass  with  a  small 
dot  on  its  centre,  exactly  iu  the  focus  of  the 
eye-glass,  and  this  dot  is  made  to  pass  over 
the  outlines  of  an  object  while  a  pencil  at 
the  eye-end  leaves  the  delineaticm  on  paper. 

Optimacy  (op'tlnuMiX  n.    The  body  of  op- 
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timates  or  aristocrats;  the  nobility.  Howett. 
[Rare.] 

OptJniate  (op'ti-mitX  n.  One  of  the  optl- 
mates;  a  chief  man  in  a  state  or  community; 
a  nobleman.    [Rare.] 

(>ptiiiiate  (op'ti-m&tx  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  qptimates  or  nobility;  noble.  Bdec 
Rev.    [Rare.] 

OptlmateB  (op-ti-m&'t6zX  n.  pL  [L.  opti- 
mas,  opHmatit,  an  aristocrat,  from  opCNniM^ 
best]  The  Roman  aristocracy;  and  hence, 
an  aristocracy  or  nobility  in  generaL 

Optiino  (op'ti-m§X  n.  In  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  one  of  those  in  the  second  nnk 
of  honours,  immediately  next  to  the  wrang- 
lers. They  are  divided  into  senior  and  jfunibr 
optimet. 

Optlmeter  (op-tim'et-«rX  n.    Same  as  Op- 
tometer. 
Optimismtop'ti-mizmXtk  rL.ope»mi»,best] 

1.  The  opinion  or  doctnne  that  everything  in 
nature  is  ordered  for  the  best;  or  the  belief 
that  the  existing  order  of  things,  whatever 
may  be  its  seeming'  imperfections  of  detalL 
is  nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  the  most  perfect 
or  the  best  which  could  have  been  created, 
or  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  'The 
true  and  amiable  philosophy  of  opHmitm.' 
WaUh. 

The  optimiem  of  Leibnlts  was  based  on  the  follow* 
tng  trilemma:  If  this  world  be  not  the  best  p<Mcible, 
Cod  must  either  (i)  not  have  known  how  to  make  a 
better,  (a)  not  have  been  able.  (|)  not  have  chosen. 
The  first  position  contradicts  Hts  omniscience,  the 
second  His  omnipotence,  the  third  His  benevcdcnce. 

Braiute  A'  Com. 

2.  The  tendency  to  always  take  the  most 
hopeful  view  of  matters  social  or  political; 
belief  in  the  world's  improvement 

Optimist  (op'ti-mistX  *>>  One  who  believes 
in  optimism. 

Optimlty  t  (op-timl-tlX  n.  The  state  of  behig 
best.    Bailey. 

Optlxnise  ( op'tim-Iz ),  v.  t  To  hold  or  express 
the  belief  or  doctrines  of  an  optimist  Strt, 
Rev. 

Option  (op'shon),  n.  [L.  opfto,  option,  from 
opto,  to  wish  or  desire.]  1.  The  power  or 
liberty  of  choosing ;  the  right  or  power  of 
choice;  the  power  of  deciding  on  any  course 
of  action ;  as,  to  leave  it  in  one's  option  to 
do  something;  it  is  in  your  own  <iftion  to 
take  the  one  or  the  other.— 2.  In  the  Church 
qf  England,  a  choice  which  an  archbishop 
had  of  any  one  ecclesiastical  preferment  in 
the  gift  of  any  of  his  suffragan  bishops  after 
they  had  been  consecrated  by  him.  The 
custom  is  now  disused.— 8.  The  exercise  of 
the  right  of  choice,  or  power  of  choosing; 
choice:  election;  preference. 

Transplantation  must  proceed  from  the  ofHo*^  of 
the  people,  else  it  sounds  like  an  exile.        hacan. 

4.t  A  wishing;  a  wish. 

I  shall  conclude  this  epistle  with  a  pathetick  opHm, 
O  that  men  were  wise  I 

Layman's  J\f.  ^Christ  (1730). 

6.  On  the  tfoci;  exchange,  a  right  to  effect  a 
certain  dealing  or  not  at  a  certain  date,  at 
the  option  of  the  person  bargaining,  who 

Says  a  premium  for  the  right —I>oca2  ojptian, 
lie  pnnciple  by  which  a  certain  majori^ 
of  the  inhabitants  or  ratepayers  of  a  certain 
locality  may  decide  as  to  whether  anv,  or 
how  many,  shops  for  the  sale  of  intoucat- 
ing  liquors  shall  exist  in  the  locaUtv. 
Optional  ( op 'shon-alX  a.  1.  Left  to  one's 
option  or  choice :  depending  on  choice  or 
preference;  as,  whether  I  go  or  not  is  quite 
opliondl. 

If  to  the  former  the  movement  was  not  opHanat,  it 
was  the  same  that  the  Utter  chose  when  It  was  op- 
tional. Pa{frty. 

2.  Leaving  something  to  choice;  involving  a 
power  of  choice  or  option.— OpCumot  tern, 
in  la\D,  a  writ  wliich  commands  the  defend- 
ant  to  do  the  thing  required,  or  show  the 
reason  why  he  has  not  done  it,  in  distinction 
from  a  peremptory  writ  *  Original  writs  are 
either  optional  or  peremptory.'  Blaekttont. 
See  under  Perbxptort. 

Optionally  (op'shon-al-liX  odv.  In  an  op- 
tional manner;  with  the  privilege  of  choice. 

Optometer  (op-tom'et-«r),  n.  [Or.  optomai^ 
to  see.  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  extent  of  the  limits 
of  distinct  vision  in  different  individuals, 
and  conseouently  for  determining  the  focal 
lengths  of  lenses  necessary  to  correct  imper- 
fections of  the  eye. 

Opulence  (op'ii-lensX  n.  [L.  opuUnHa,  from 
opes,  wealth.]  Wealth;  riches;  affluence. 
'There  in  fall  opulence  a  banker  dwelt' 
SwifL 

Barbarous  op$tleMct\cwei-iMck 

Sunn'd  itself  00  his  breast  and  hb  hands. 

Teuf^ysom. 


nte,  fiU*,  fat,  i^il;       m«,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;     S,  Bo.  ley. 


OK&KQSJJLT 


AralauT 

bat  MtliorltT,  ■    A  aerbiiry.  ' 
OmUent  (op'ik-laiiU  a.     it.  opuitntut,  trma 
QW.irtiUth.]    W«iltbr:ttah;>fflusntitw*- 


cTtrof  Locili,  wb»n  tunu  of  Ihs  ipedu  L . 

E'antlrnL)  A  Itifi  genui  ol  pUnU  balons- 
g  to  Uis  nit,  ordsr  Oetuca,  th<  pilcUy 
poar  or  ludlui  B^  tribe,  'niay  Are  nmvh- 
■bla  for  thsir  iteini  contlillDg  of  lUt  ]olnU, 
bnwdct  *t  tb*  upper  Hun  at  the  loser  tai, 
,  bat  wUoh  BTaDtoallj  loaa  Out  appaaranca, 
baoomlDB  botb  cjiUndrtcal  and  contlnnona. 
TlMtr  rutin   oanntrr  ll   Bootti  Amarlca. 

flowan,  and  otbara  jlald  a  pisavint  aubacld 
Imit.  which  lieatoi  in  botcoDDtiln.  One 
of  tba  molt  Important  apeda  la  O,  runo, 

-'■'-'■  '-  ' '-  cullirtfod  U)  Meiloo  lor 

jkeal  iDiact.    Tha  Jal 
ater-oolonr.  and  for  colon 

C;  wblK  In  Uulso  a  bare  _ 
a  la  prepared  from  tlM  Irult 
(S-pun'>hl-l"a«-«),  npl.    A 

Caciacen  (which  aee). 
Opoi  (O'puiX  n.  pt  Open,  (op't-rai     A 
work;  apedOcallj,  a  mualcal  compoaitloUt 
iB  wbich  nnig  oltta  abbreviated  to  Op. 
—0pit4  AUxandriRum,  a  moialc  pavement 
eontiatliw  of  Eeometrii:  tlgiirea.  In 
and  ted  teaaan  on  a  white  (roand 
imtrtum,  >  Mud  of 


■Urttm' 

■ppD^ 
tlraof  I 


trmTaiHd  1^  beda  of  b 


1).  n.    Same  aa  Opuieide. 

, .  -.-icnliim  (0-pni '11111,  fi-poa'. 

ik'liiin},  n.    [L.  opufculufn,  dim.  from  ovut, 
work.]    A  amall  work. 
-Or,  nfx.   A  lerminatlon  of  Latin  noana  ds- 
DDtltia  au  agent,  ai  In  '■''"r,  mdifor:  naod 

baaT,  oWuDr,  Ac  It  correapoodi  to  the 
Kngllah  (Tentonlc)  -er.  Bee  -Ex. 
Ol  &r),  eciu.  (Conlr.  from  the  older  oUtr, 
toroarlTiueflbothfor 'either'and 'or.-and 
In  the  former  caae  certainly  the  lame  word 
•i  lUhtr.  A.  Sax.  tUlitr,  awihtr.  In  the  lat- 
ter oaaa,  bowerer,  otAn'may  rather  befrom 
A-  Sax.  oUUe.  or,  with  r  added  throogh  the 
InAnence  of  Aiher,  htetEther,  In  the  frequent 
coUocalionj  dOur—othlhi.  either— or,  Xinn- 
IiUr—aCftU<.  whether- or.  ThaformgUUr 
=or  occnn  aboal  the  year  IHW.  Cognate 
wordi  with  DiAiA<  are  IceL  itkr.  cUa,aoth. 
ButAlAa.or.]  A connecllve.or rather dlilunc- 
tlre  particle  that  marlu.  or  Heme  to  mark, 
■n  allenuttlve;  u,  'It  t  could  write,  or Hallea 
Gonld  forgive.'  OarU.  It  correipondi  to  a 
preoedlng  eWur;  ai,  'At  Veolcc  you  may 


nclenta  thought 
fterltwaat 


tthttXer;  ai.' Inquire  wha 
{ht  concemln^  UiU  world 


nlea  of  worda  or  pro 


,  ^  -1  nay  itndT  law 
Ity,  er  be  may  enter  In 
■  I>c«Ib>>> 


Into  ttBde. 
allartuliTe  with  Uie  loregohie 


ih  argument  or  Ulostntion 


la  jHvtry,  or  ti  loniel 

SbnUarly  It  may  alao  be  naed  for  tn^EAir. 

Or  la  often  lued  toeipreaa  an  aJtomattveot 
terma,  deflalUoni,  or  explanatlou  of  ■" 
(ame  thing  In  ditTetcDt  wurda.  Thua  ... 
aay,  a  thlngliaaqnare,  er  a  flgun  with  fonr 
eqnitl  aide*  and  an^in 
OriarXen^.    Lot^  than,     laootch.) 


Or  (or),  adw.  lA-  Sai.  dr,  ere,  an 
olm'.ere.wbenoeeartir.l  Bra^  ai 
•"'--     "" .-Of  trcBT  -■ 


.-  , K.oomiptec 

from     L    olrilplfs,    tba 

orach.]  ThepopnlaruameotHTeralBrltlib 

planti  of  th*  gentu  Atilplei.    Beo  atbi- 

PUX  and  UODHTUH-SPmACH. 

OlWIto  (or'a-kl),  n,    (L.  ffnwujuni,  a  divine 

ore,  to  qwak,  alio  to  pray,  beaeect).  en- 
tt«at.  ttobi  a>,  otifc  the  raoatn,  L  In  eloji. 
oKtiq.  tba  anawer  of  a  god  or  the  Inaplnd 
prleat  or  pilMtew  ol  •  god.  to  an  In- 
. . "-'-of  Impori- 


ambGrultj.  obacDrity.  and  oonvattlbllltjr; 
that  one  anawer  wonld  agree  with  aeveiu 
vartoua  and  aometlmea  diraetly  oppodta 
eventa.— £.  Tbe  deity  who  gave  or  wat  anp- 
poaad  to  give  wuwei*  to  Inqidrlea;  aa,  to 


celebrity  of  their  oracl 


terat  Dodona, 

tiigbeit  reputation. 

ihc  pnnhHkal  bculir.  bi  t  hi 

-Ki 


both  In  the  number  and 
'Delphi,  and  of 


It  la  ranlv  uied  io  tbe  ) 

the  omeUt  of  Clod,  divine  OFaettt,  that  la. 
the  ScrlptBrea.— G.  The  aauctuary  or  moat 
holy  place  In  the  templ^  In  which  wai  de- 
podted  the  ark  of  the  covenant  1  XlDgl 
Tl.  ig.  Sometimn  oavd  tor  the  temple  ft- 
aelf.  —  0.  One  who  communlcatea  a  divine 


J.  Any  peraon  npattd  unooomonly  wlae, 
whoM  detannlnatlona  ar*  not  dlapotad,  or 
wboae  oplrdona  are  of  gnat  aulborlty- 
Uf  fitkHji  oaa  et  Ow  Rval  •r<ulrt  ta  •crioiIMn, 


.    To  utter  onclaa. 


(»)  PDdtlva:  anthorltative :  nutfalarlaL 
'Oraculoi' tratba.'  Bp.  Hail,  (e)  Obacare: 
amblguona,  like  the  oraclsi  of  pajran  deltlea. 

OnoaJUl7(o-nk'a.l«r-ll).(i3e.  In  the 
manner  «  an  oraclei  anthorltatlTetyi  aen- 
tentioualy. 

OrMmlamtH  (o-rak'B-Ur-nea),  il  Tbe 
Btate  of  being  oracular. 

Oraonlotul  (iHak'a-laaX  a. 


Onoiiloniiiew(o-nk'a-lua-neiXn.    Same 

u  r>ra«ularfuai. 

(ot'i-aoa).  n, 
lie.  an  oration,  from  oro,  to  tpeak.  to 
r,1    Prayer;  vatbal  •applicatloo  or  oral 


of 'the  third  Bdwi 

Oi^lj  Wral-U),  ode.  L  In  an  oral 
by  word  of  month;  In  word^  without  writ- 
ing; (oodly;  verbally;  aa,  tradition)  do- 
rlved  oroUti  from  uiceatora.— It  fiymeana 
of  tb*  month ;  throDgb,  In,  or  into  tba 


OrwigCfl-rang'J,.-.    , ,. 

Oi«i)g«  (Dr'anjl.  n.  [Tr.  oroTv.  It.  araneio, 
Sp.  naroi^,  bom  Ar,  ndnli^,  an  oranga. 
lie  Initial  n  wu  no  doubt  loat  through  a 
aort  of  coofuiion  between  It  Mid  tbe  n  of 
the  article  una.  nna;  then  In  French  the  a 
became  i^  under  the  Influence  of  ar,  gold, 
~'  "--  -ilden  colour  of  the  (nilt)  A  tree 
genua  dtiua,  the  C. 
—  la  aoppoMd  to  be 
u,  bulla  now  cul- 

,  _i  II  ■     -     ■     -    - 

gal,  and  other  parte  of 

Idle-died  avmreen  tree,  with  a 

. brown  bark.  The  leavea  are  ovate, 

acuta,  pointed,  and  at  the  baae  of  the  petl- 
Dle  are  winged.  The  Irult  U  globoae.  biubt 
yellow,  and  contalna  a  pulp  which  oonauta 
~     collection  of  oblong  veilclea  flllid  with 


PcuL    «,  SecdDD  of  rnj 


-     ,    .  „  .        .  It  la  divided 

Into  eljfht  or  ten  computmenta,  each  con- 
taining levaral  aaeda  Tbe  prlnchia]  varle- 
tlcB  are  the  common  iweet  or  Chln%  tbe 
Utter  or  Seville,  the  Halteie  or  red  polped. 
th*  Tangerine,  the  Uandarin  or  clove,  and 
tha  Bt  Hlchaelli.  The  leavea.  flowera.  and 
lind  yield  fragrant  oOi  much  naed  In  per- 
fumery, nie  wood  la  Bne-grained,  compact, 
■oioepUble  of  a  Ugh  pollib,  and  ii  em- 
ployed In  the  arte. 

(WUigg  (or'an]},  a.  Belonging  to  an  orange; 
coloured  at  an  orange. 

OrmgwdBCor-anJ-W),!      "  "  " 
orange  Juice  and  the  : 

(hUKSftt  (ot'an-ihat),  ti      .      . 
peel  covered  witb  candy.— S.  Orangei 

nuga-Urd  (or'anl.Mrd),  n.  ThtTc...,  .. 
ana,  a  Jam^can  bird,  ao  called  from  11* 
yellow  brvait  reaembling  an  orange,  when 
the  bird  la  perched  In  a  dark.Ieaved  tree, 

Onuise-blOHOm  (at'anl-bloa.iom),  n.  Tha 
bloaiom  of  the  orange-tree,  a  wreath  of 
which  la  genenlly  worn  by  a  bride  It  Iwr 
marriage  ai  an  emblem  of  purity. 

(ofinI-lniI-«rd},  a.   Bav- 
(Dr'an]-Son-«rX  n.    Same  aa 


if  orange- 


a  leatv  item.  ^  feet  high, 
dirk-bnwn  bulba  In  tbe  a 


eh,  So.  lock;     g.go;      J.  Job;      b,  ft.  ton;      ng.  div; 


h,  (JUd;      w.  tots;    wh.  wUg;    ah,  anirek— i 


OKAHOB-LIBI 


3ie 


Ihg  I<«T«,  tenniiutlng  In  large  ortnec- 
oolaund  flowsn.  It  li  commonl;  eulUTUsd 

OnUMh-Urt  (ar'uiJllitX  n.    A  iped 

OnulgWDUl  (or'anJ-nunX  n-  riQ  honour  of 
WtlUun  m.  ol  EogUud,  Prince  or  Oranft.] 
A  member  ot  ■  Herat  udetT  initltated  in 


InUnd  In  17H,  to  uphold  

nllslon  ind  ucandencr,  ud  to  oppoig  the 
CunollG  nliglan  ind  liiflneiic«  It  liM 
Id^»  In  BOtaj  parte  Of  the  Biltlih  Empire 
and  bar  colanlei,  bat  tb*  membenhip  la 
now  prattr  mnob  eoolhted  to  the  lower 
nlewni  ot  Fnteitaut  Irlabmsn. 
OrucA-mUkCat'HiJ'aiukX  n 


the  bitter  orange  when  dried  and  candisd 

uted  aa  a  atomacblc.  and  In  OaTooiing 

Inga  md  muu  iHJclM  of  coDtectlonetr. 

"  pakM  <ar-anj-pa-kfl),  n.    A  blacli 

-B  China,  ot  wmcb  then  la  alio  a 

acanwd  varla^. 

Orange-plppUl  (or'aoJ-pip-inX  i.    A  kind 

OrucUT  (or'anj-ir-l),  n.  |Fr.  eramrie.l 
A  place  where  oraogaa  ue  cultivated ;  par- 
tlGDlarlj,  a  kind  ot  galleiy  In  a  garden  or 
•taewben.  to  pnaene  oiange-treee  In  during 
ttw  winter  aeaaon. 

Onnca-iklit  (ai'anl'iUnX  "-  An  onun 
hue  ot  the  ekm,  chMlT  obwrred  tn  new^- 

(^uig«-Ulini7(0T'i>aI-l«-iilXn-   A  colour 

0nui(«-tawii7  (oi'aii]-t«-nlV  a.  Of  tlie 
oolaur  ot  an  orange ;  partaking  ot  jvllow 
and  brown  la  coloor.    shak.;  &eon. 

Omus-tlp(or'anf-tfpV>.  AnameappUedto 
certalD  liutlerfliea  ot^lha  genua  Mancipium. 

Omus-wtn^  OrMi(*-wonuui  (or'anj-wif, 
oi'anj'WU'inanX  n.  A  woman  that  lella 
orangea.  '  A  caoM  between  an  omntK'Vil'e 
and  atoaaetaeller'    Shot. 

Onwg-ontuii,  Onni-iilui  (o-nng'a- 

tang,  o-rang'O-un),  n.  [Ualaj  arang^ian— 
erang,  man,  and  Man,  a  toreit,  ilL  man  at 
the  wooda.]  A  qnadramanoiu  mammal,  the 
Ptlluaitial)fTU4<irSiniaiatmt.  TUaani- 
mal  teemi  to  be  eonHoed  to  BotDao,  Suma- 
Da, and  Malacca.  Itlaoneof  tboManlmal* 
which  approach  moat  nearlf  lo  man,  being 
In  thia  reapect  onl;  Inferior  to  the  chlm- 
paniaa  and  gotllla.    It  la  utterly  Incapable 


<tf  walking  fn  a  pertectlT  er 


to  Om  heeL    fbt  am*  naeb  to  the  ankle- 

Cit  Theie  anlmala  awing  along  oa  their 
d-lega,  ualng  the  anni  aa  cmtehea,  feed 
OD  tnilta,ileeponbeea,andDiakeaahelIer 
walnat  the  Inclemenciea  ot  the  weather. 
Tber  an  remarkable  tor  their  atreogtb  aa 
well  aa  their  abilltr  to  uee  weapou  with 
the  hand.  Often  ahortened  (o  Orwy. 
Omlnm (o-ri'rl-um>, n.  [L.]  AaoarfafBied 
lo  the  cmler.  In  nie  aa  earl;  ai  the  thir- 
teenth centaiT.  The  word  waa  alia  uied 
IT  the  prieitl;  acait  or  ttole,  and  for  the 


Oikta  (or'U),  e.C  To  make  an  oration;  to 
talk  loftllr;  to  haiangue.  [Kacmi  and 
■ued  hunwrooalj  or  contempMooib'.J 

OmUon  (o-ti'ahon),  n.  [L.  eratio,  Irom  erf, 
to  praj,  to  otter.]  A  apaach  or  dlaconne 
compoaed  according  to  the  rale*  ot  oratorr, 
and  apoken  In  pnUlc ;  a  qwacta  compoaed 
In  dignified  or  elaVBted  language,  and  treat- 
ing uanallT  ot  lome  tmpdtaut  matter;  an 
aioqaent  or  latwnred  and  weigh^  addnaa. 
The  word  la  now  applied  chlellr  to  dla- 
coonea  pronoonced  on  apeciil  occuloni,  ai 

Teraaiy,  &c.,  and  to  academic  declama- 
tlont.  ~  Spttch,    Barangue,  Qrotisn.     ' 

Olfttor  (or'a.t*r\  n.    IL.]    l  A  p 

qKakor;  one  wbo  dellvera  an  oraUcn:  a  par- 
ion  who  prononncea  a  dlacanne  pabUolj  oo 
aome  apeiilal  ocoadon.  Hie  ancient  ocatera, 
•ach  ai  Demoathenea  and  dceni,  trequentlj 


E leaden, 
Bfpre  the  

apeaker;  one  who  la  akllled  aa  a  qnaker;  an 
cdoqueat  man ;  aa,  he  writes  and  reaaona 
well,  but  la  no  ontar;  Loti  Chatham  waa 
an  srotor.  'I  am  no  Drofar  a*  BrutUi  1*.' 
^ak.—S.  Inlaw,  the  ptaintMor  petitioner 
In  a  Ull  or  Inf  ormatlon  In  ehaneerr. — t.  An 
oncer  ot  Engliah  nniTenltlea  who  acta  aa 
the  Toloe  ot  the  onlrenl^.  Ha  IntiodDces 
diatlngnialied  IndlTldnala  on  whom  honor- 
aiT  degree*  an  about  to  t«  eontened,  ndt- 

S  their  claim*,  reada,  wrltea,  and  record* 
isttan  ot  ■  public  character,  Ac 

Ontoilal  (or-a^U'it-al),  a.  Bams  ai  Ora- 
tarieat.    Svift 

Oi«tarliUly  (ora-tJVii-al-ll),  lufe.  Same  aa 
Oratorieatly. 

Oi«tOTlui(Dr-a'te'il-BnXn.  fiEcki.  a  prleat 
of  the  oratorr.    See  nnoer  OltiTonT. 

OratOIlaal  (or-a-toi1k-aIX  a.  Pertaining  lo 
an  orator  or  to  orMor;;  rhetorical;  becom- 
ing, befitting,  or  neceaaarj  to  an  orator; 
aa,  BraterictX  dourlahei;  to  (peak  la  an  oro- 

Eu^  mu  hu  A  r^culEr,  a  mdul  CUuhir.  «  An 

Ontorloally<or-a-torU-al-U),aite.  In  as 
oratorical  manner. 

Oratorio  (or-a-U/rl-eV  n.  (It.  a  amall  cha- 
pel, the  place  In  which  theaa  mualcal  eom- 
potltloni  are  >ald  to  luTe  been  at  Dtit  pai> 
lormed.)  L  A  aacred  muaieal  oompodUon, 
coniiitlng  ot  air*.  redtatlTCi,  duela,  tiioa, 
choruaea.  Ac,  the  anbject  ot  wiilch  la  gen- 
erallj  tuea  from  Scripture.  The  text  la 
generallj  a  dramatic  poem;  a*.  Handel'i 
Sanutm,  and  Ctmaroaa^  Saertfiiio  iTAIm- 
tno.  Sometimct  It  takel  the  form  of  a  nar- 
ntlTe,  aa  Imel  in  Egspt,  and  oeoaalonaily 
It  i*  at  a  nUed  kind,  a>  Haydn'i  Creation. 
The  jrufioA  li  a  collection  ol  pauegM  from 
OUT  received  tranilatlon  of  the  Scripturei 
Tba  aecompanlniciiu  are  oiniillr  written 
for  a  full  orcheatr*.  which  may  or  may  not 
be  atrengthened  by  the  organ.— £  A  pUce 
of  worahlp;  a  chapel. 

OrfttOHotUt  (or^-tCrl-na),  a.    Oratorical; 


0»tori0iul7t  (or-i 


Oratortia,  Oistorlu  If 


Pickwick  mitfnH^f.'ud  l£e  crcrt-d  ihonLlnff.' 

yn.Usry  (or'a-to-rli  n.  [L.L.  oratorCa. 
from  OTOtcr  an  orator.  1  1,  The  art  ot 
ipeaktng  well  or  ol  (peaking  according  to 
the  rale*  ol  rhetoric  in  order  to  penaade; 


£.  £ierdae  of  eloqnei 


m  DBa»  more  ceneclally 
for  ptinta  deroUona 


— PrisMi  (/  tAe  Oratory,  a  rellglona  order, 
founded  l^  SL  Vllippo  de'  Ken  and  aane- 
tloned  by  the  pope  In  1E>7G,  for  Uw  (tody  ot 
theolog;  and  for  mperlnteodius  the  ndl- 
gtonaeierdaeaot  thedevout  The  memiien 
ot  thla  order  ate  not  bound  by  any  apecial 
TOW.     In  Italy  the  order  atOl  ( 


undadat 


PaOitrt  ^  tltt  Ontorji  of  ■ 
Paiia  In  1011,  no  longer 

BUtarie,    Bee  under  KHR 

OrtAxvu,  OHitrlx  (oi'a-tn*,  ofa-trlkah  n. 
1.  A  female  oialor.  ntare.]— l.  In  lav.  a 
female  petltloDer  or  lemale  plalntUf  In  a 
""  ■-  chanc — 


OA  (orb),  n,  (L  ortu,  a  drcle,  a  ring,  a 
dlak.)  1.  A  apherlcal  body;  a  globe;  a  ball: 
**,  the  cele^lal  ar«i;  thla  tamctrlal  ofb: 
applied  by  Unioa  to  the  eyebalU— 'So 
thick  a  drop  aaicne  hath  quenched  their  ■ 
arte.'  'ThcMaerrorbtaboTa.'  Shak.—i.  In 
one.  tutroH.  a  boUow  globe  or  ijliere  tann- 
ing paitol  the  iolaroraiderealantem.  Tba 
andent  aalnmomen  aappoeed  ibe  heaven* 
to  condat  ol  auch  orba  or  apherea  Inoloaing 
one  another,  being  eoncentilc,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  In  their  rerolntioni  the 
planeta.    That  hi  which  the  (Un  wa(  eop- 

J  •-  t^,  placed  waa  called  the  arMi 

■       irbody. 


d  to  be  placed  waa  i 
•Biui,  or  chief  orb.— J. 


r  ehangea  In  her  circled 

Or«  •Ubla  irft^  JfOwi. 

Dl  Period  or  revolution  of  time.  IHUan. 
[Ran. )— a.  In  orcL  a  plain  drcnUr  boaa. 
Bee  Bosa.— T.  In  htr.  a  globe  encircled  bear- 
ing a  croea;  a  mound  (which  tee). 
On  (orb),  z.i.  To  be  traorformed  Into  an 
anmb.     [Ilar&] 

Ort)  (orb),  s.C.  1  To  form  into 
S.  To  enelrcle;  lo  aurroand:  to 
abut  upL     'On'd  ia  your  laolat 


at  (ot'liliti  a.  [I.  arbahu.  pp.  ol 
reave.]     Bereaved;  fBtharleaa;  c 

Orbfttionl  (or-bt'ahon).  n.    [L  mbalio.  tram 


laving  thi 
■;  orblculi 


i;  round;  circular; 


OrUcl*  (oi^Lkl).  n.     [L  orbttuitu,  dim.  ot 
—'"t.  an  orb.]    Atmallorb. 

mln  (or-blta-la),  n.     [See  Obmodur-1 


oil,  pound;     U,  So.  abune;     J,  8c.  ttj/. 


diti  <<  tiro  bd*qimI  viIth, 
— Bd  md  ooBloa'  "■-  ~'*— 

tr<or-bll[^'Url,a.  [L. 
vm  vrMeulut,  iUdl  w  firMi;  u  orb.]  In 
M  IDnn  <^  u  ortii  iplurkk];  dnoUr.  'Or- 
Enilar  b  UlB  dUk  of*  pUaeL'  I><  Quinei)!. 


idbTOiaib 


l)U(oiaiii).n. 


.    It  1*  eovand  with  ■  flrm 

IciL  bat  El  dM- 

jTlood.  Ctllai 

DrtU  (oi'bit),  n.  (L.  srMU,  •  wbMt-trwk, 
k  drenlt,  fnm  iir6tt.  in  orb,  b  ring.]  1.  In 
— *— n.  tha  lathotB  pUaotot  ocmit:  Uia 


ttriailal  rerolntioD  ronod  Itaoeiiinl  bod;; 
a^lhtotMl  of  Jaiilt«rarllgmu7.  Hwor- 
Uta  ol  Iha  pUaMi  ue  alllpaal,  bsTinc  tha 
no  In  ooe  <tf  tbt  tod;  nd  Ihsj  aU  monln 
thtt  tfUpM*  Mr  thU  Uw.  Hut  a  tbtl^t 
lln*  drawn  ttom  tho  Mntn  of  tbs  nm  to 
«M  oantn  of  uv  one  ol  tm,  t«rmsd  th* 
imiiut  tKttr,  ilwairt  dMcrfbM  oqiul  acau 
In  eqoal  than.  Alao,  ttaa  aqoana  of  the 
UnuB  of  tba  plMMMiy  nvoloUoni  tra  at 
tbaoiAaaof  tbali  SMan  dMaaeaa  trom  Iba 
aaiL  Tha  atalUlat  al*o  mora  m  alUptlaal 
oiUta.  harlnc  tkali  ranaoUra  pilinania  In 
ona^thafoa.   TbaiI*iN«<>tii/M«rM(an 

thoaaqnantltlaabTw"" " 

Baal&de,  lor  tba  tl 

aoen  at  tha  m^or  BiU  and  ai 

tha  plana  to  tha  adta&G,  and  the  lM«l(ada 
at  tba  paillialioo.— 11 A  anall  orti.  sloha, 
or  halL  'BoU  (ha  lodd  orM  of  an  ara' 
Fmhu.  — L  In  anal,  tba  boo;  oavllT  In 
Mdobthaarala^tiuted.-*.  InDrmU.tha 
■Un  whkh  aniRMmdi  tha  ara  of  a  bird. 

OndtdJofbltHak  a.  Fartalnlns  to  in  or^ 
ML  ■  Tha  orMtol  halt  ot  tha  sternal  rao- 
toi  mnaela.'  Dr.  CarptnUr.  'OrMloJ  ra- 
Totattoo.'    J.  D.  Ferttt. 

OrMtv  {orld^tt),  a.    aama  la  OrtUaL 

Ortttur  (or-blVMiX  s.  Coonectod  with 
A,—  .1.  „*....  -^  frtiOarf  raa- 


na;  maka  tbBli  waba  wUh  ngnlar  iMAaa, 
amand  In  oooaanlrli  dnslaa  eroaaed  by 
atnlgnt  radU.  and  thaj  nraallj  rematn  ata- 
tlonair  in  tha  oanbo.  In  ■  taTaraad  pori tlon. 
»• ■„  >. 1 — gtt^ti. — 


eaalall*  dminB  tl 

ftWtOilAaiad  (orW-tfr^iU-nold^ 

tnul  an  aplthai  apfOBi  to  tha  leaei 

of  tha  nhanold  bone. 
OlUtalll  (orUta-alX  a.     Bama  aa OrMtai 


luj  (or-bit^-a-rlX  a.    Of  or  partali 

Ins  la  an  orbit;  orbital.    [Karo.l 

MiltBda,!  Otuw  (onii.iaii.  ot^ti),  t 

[I.  gr«iia<;tron  oAut.  baraaTad.)  Beraan 


Orbllka  (orblRX  a.    BaaembUng  an  orb. 
0Tb7  <orb1).  a,    Baaambllng  an  orb;  ratoli 

Ing.    'Orty  honii.'    CAapmaiL 
Oralorki(oikx«    " '-' 

pamapitf- 


la  snmpaa]    A  marina  ai 


U-an).  o. 


KaUtInc  to  tha 


raj  pradia  appIiaattoD.  Tha  Mfkinmt 
oroa  «  UmiaQi  li  tha  grampiLi,  but  It  la  br 
no  nMaai  ootahi  that  Otli  it  tha  on  ol  our 
old  wrltaia.  Haraa  nggsati  the  narwfaaL 
B,  Jmlm;  Drat/Um. 

OroBidlMi  (or-kf'dl-ai 
Onadu,  orOrknarL 

OrOMtUll  (or-tt'dl-anX  •>-  A  natlTa  or  In- 
habitant of  Oiknar. 

Onrtna,  OnMin  (or'aS-la).  n.  <CH,X<V) 
A  nltrogaDoni  oompound  Tonned  From  oroine 
and  anmuinla.  It  la  ■  desii  red  powder 
of  atmog  Umitoilal  powar,  ud  wben  dla- 
BolTad  b;  potaah  ana  ammcmla  li  tba  baala 
at  tha  arcntl  of  oominetM.    Sea  OHCm. 

(Mial  (arUl    Sea  AKcaik 

Orollkliat  (orlu-nat),  n.    A  plant,  .JmAiita 

OraliaJllCot'chitdXn.  [A.Sai.ortoeanl,i(yrt- 
paanl,  a  nrdan,  an  orchard,  nt.  a  wort- 
jaid ;  »o  Dan.  ttrtgaard,  Ooth.  aurti^onff. 
agaidaa.  SeaWo>T,TAU>,OAKDBa.)  LIA 
garden.  —I.  An  Ineloaim  darolad  to  tba  eal- 
bin  ot  trolt-treaa,  i-r-'''-"r  the  vple,  the 
paar.  tba  plmu.  and  the  abury;  a  coUaoUon 
of  cnlUTBied  frutt-traaa. 

OrolMnl-ITkH  <or'ch4rd«ni),  n.  Cock'i' 
toot  graaa  (Daelylit  gloBurata).    Saa  Dld- 

Drchnrd-lionaa  (or'cliard-hoiiai  ».  a  glaH- 
mrfed  ihed  with  the  root  iloplng  toward! 
the  ann.  tor  coltlratiag  frulta  loo  delicate 
to  be  Brown  in  tha  open  air,  or  to  bring 
tbaa  to  gnatar  parfactlon  tbaa  whan  ao 
pown,  wtthout  the  aid  of  artUeial  beat 
Ilia  traea  aie  pluted  In  pota,  and  nBTar 
allowed  ta*ltaliiaconaldenl>ladia.aiid  to 
pruned  aa  to  have  the  gnataat  amount  of 
tralttal  *aod  In  tha  laart  poadbla  eompaaL 

Ordbwdlni  (or'chArd-Ing).  n.  The  ciiltJ- 
-■■—-•— "—la.    'AH  find  la  not  nt  for 


depend  OQ  » 


licbana  ojabrated 

m  on  mailllme  rock*  in  hot 

aparate  ragloni.    A  blue  and  a  red  dye, 
»wn  aa  orcEU  or  archil,  are  prepared  from 


OTdmnUat  (or'ahlrd-lat),  n.  One  that  cot- 
tiTBtaa  onhaidi;  aa.  bowerer  expert  the  or- 
akonUil  niMbe,  ranch  wHl  dcr"""" " 

Onlult  OkuaUa  '--"--■  --  ■-- 


,. ___'(or.kMO<ra-flXfi.   JFr.or- 

dutafrapklt  —  at.  ordbau.  a  daooB.  and 
gmplA  to  write  or  deacribe,]    A  treatlae 

"  '  "  (orket'ttiX  n.  lOr.  ereh/tUi.  a 
anoar. }  A  genua  ot  amall  coleop- 
jactt,  ol  the  famll]'  Carcnllonldie, 
retoplanta.  The*  ban  thlekenad 
•  tha  hlnd-laga.and  bare  tba  power 

OrdMltim  (orlwa-bBX  n.  (Or.  avUMra, 
boat  arakBomai,  to  d^ca.]  1.  Tha  part  m 
a  theatre  or  other  pnUlo  pboa  i<iproprlal*d 
to  the  DHUldana.  In  the  Oraolan  theatrai 
tha  occheatn  waa  a  part  of  the  rtage  allot- 
ted to  the  cboroa  for  tha  pertonuuioe  of  lie 


tbaatraa  It  waa  no  part  ot  tba  ataca.  bnt  an- 
awared  naarlj  to  the  [dt  la  modern  plaf- 
bonaei.  and  wm  ooeopled  bj  tenatort  and 
other  pviona  of  dJMhietlon.— t  Tbt  wboJa 

eonfett-lialla.lheatrta.or  other  poblle  plaeea 

OnllMtnkt  (or-ke«lcati  a.    Fartabilns  to 

an  oretaaatiB ;  anltahle  tor  or  pectDrmad  In 

Iheorchcatn. 
Ol  uhMlJ  hUOIl  (or-ke»«ri'ihonl  a.  Thaar- 

nngamant  <d  ninalc  tor  an  ORhaatn;  ""- 

orobeitral  r      '       -    - 


(or'toa-tte),!).  SanuatOriAai 
<MlMtrla(or4H'trfkXa  Belatlngtoaj 
OnbMtrlaO  (ar-kea-tI«UX  ■.    [It  dfan.  o 


pianoforte,  with  ilmllar  ker-bowd. 

l(a  unndt  being  prodaoad  by  the  friction  of 
a  idnialar  bow  upon  the  itrlust.  It  baa 
gone  eotlnlir  ont  of  oia. 

OrebHtrlon  (or-kaa'tri-on).  n.  A  mnaloal 
luilnunent  naembUtig  a  portable  organ, 
abont  B  feet  In  height,  breadth,  and  d^ilh, 
haTing  a  fflachanlam  to  (well  or  to  dimlnlab 
all  tba  •Dundi  within  Ita  comuaa.  It  waa 
InTontad  br  the  Abbi  Voglar  about  1781^ 
but  aoon  fell  into  dlDue. 

Orobld  (orWd),  n.  A  member  of  tho  geniu 
orchil;  an  oishldaceooi  plant 

OnbldaMa(ar-kl-dtaMl).n.f>I.  [Trom  L. 
srdUf,  one  of  the  genera.]  One  ol  tha  moat 
natnral  and  well-deOned  ordert  ot  planta  in 
tha  Tegetable  kingdom.  It  oonalna  of  an- 
meroiu  genera  and  ■pedea.  The  planta  ot 
ttali  order  are  foond  In  alnwet  all  ^arta  of 


^n.    Hi 


order  Orehldacen,  ot  which  tbia 

*-  -  tnie.    Then  an  •eToral  Brltiih 

I  abowy  Roweri,  er  reddlih-pnr- 


,  TlaldiaW.  <BeeS*UP.)  Thatuben 
01  uw  whole  genua  contain  moch  atarch. 

OrtbltU(or4J'tiiVn.  lat.  onJUi,  a  latUcla. 
and  term.  -ilit.  atgnlQIng  taOanimatlon.] 
InllainmaUop  of  tha  tntla. 

Ordiotonij  (or-lu>t^o4nl},  n.  lOr  enkii,  a 
teattcle.and  JMm«.locntl  Aeoperatlou 
ot  extracting  a  taatlcle;  caitnllan, 

Oltdlia,  Orui  (or'tlo),  n.  [Fr  shAh,  from 
L  orou.  the  tiuemal  reglona.  from  Ita  dark 
colODT.)  (C-HiO.)  A  pecnllar  ooloorlng 
■natter  obUnad  fiiim  orehella-wead.  It  la 
crjatdllied;  lla  taile  la  iweet  and  nanaeona. 
Wben  expoaed  to  air  charged  with  Tapann 


liolet  colour.    Otdne  it  abo  a  prodoi 
ttie  decompoalUon  ot  lecanorlna.     V 

adeep  blood-red  oolonr,  and  tb 


la  with  a  new  lob- 


Cb.  So.  loa*;     f ,  po;     ].  tot;     b.  Ft.  loa;     w.  riiv. 


I,  (hen;  th,  tUn;     v,  idg;   wh,  laUgi   th,  anue.-aee  KIT. 


oaMbM*  to  bate  uil  boatf  ■(  tqnalM. 


1  To  AtKnr.  to  rIt*  onlsr  or  Ajnttkna  (or: 

rn^Antu  IK  (MI.    '  A I10I7  mtAA.  miamtd 
to  nMa  IM*  itat*  '    fllo*.     •Ordafm4  to 


IM*  onKr  (Ute  Ovin)  vH  DTiliitnAl '  Ska*. 
■TiMt  Malmoytwwhkh  oriaintd  nnrUiri.' 
flbi»-i  To  Ht  nwt  for  wi  offlcs :  tosp- 
pofnl.     'IMna  otitkrKd  hU  apcclml  (dt*t- 

nUMtltrinr- (.  To  limit  with  mlnMc^al 
...^,,  ^  ^[, 

luputor& 


- to  Inlrnduce  and 

T  Mill*  In  Iha  putnnl  nfflca  wllh 

i»7fimn>V](It»1«nal 

ilnfrtCTof- 


OrdalBftUf  (or-dkn't-litx  •>-  C*pi)>l»  of 
bdnif  oMalneil  or  >p[»liit«d. 

Orduiwr  (nr-iUn'ti-).  n  Om  wtworcUIni, 
dKr»(,  iMtltatM,  or  nUbllifaea:  on«  who 
■ppiilnl*  or  InvHta  with  Hcsrdatil  powen. 


(  (oT-i11nlTi|t>.  a.  FnfonnlnB  ttis 
/oiurrllMtli'ii:  havInK  Ihsrlitnl  or 
ftowBr  to  orflkin;  JUi  An  orda^^M  council. 
anUlmilMlt  (or-(Un'mant),  n.  Tha  mI  nt 
onUlnlnl;  appolnlaianti  unllnltlon.     MU- 


Qrdtiln.    muiWMOrd.     Chattar. 

OldMU  (oCdt-alV  n.  [A.  Hu.  onJsI,  irrdal. 
jUdKninnt,  dscltifaR,  onlesl;  lik«  1>.  mrdi'l, 
II.  urlhtO,  ■  jndipnant.  declilon.  fomicd 
(nan  •  prnKMltlmiU  prellx  mnnlng  out 
(A.  Km.  w,  fuBl.  Or,  «r,  Ontb.  lu),  uid  a  vorb 
muiihu  to  ilfiU,  divide,  dlitrlbule  (tte 
Ukai..)  1  Anuicimtlormoltrial  todeter- 
lnln«  RUlIt  or  Innncanca.  practlud  bj  the 
rude  nitlon*  ot  Kurope.  and  itlll  practlHd 
Id  the  Kut  and  hy  rurioui  iBTue  tribei. 
Ill  Briglind  thera  war*  two  principal  kind! 
of  ordeal,  fin-ordtal   and   water-ordeal: 

hlflhar  rani  immon 

piHiple,     tk  bj  de- 


Sluuihihar  acqui 

Ulaimai;  ■  .nhurl 

hDWaaaiUu  bewa 

C'rt..rnmli  nan 

the  ellKi  •  froi 

rlroT  or  pnnil,  ani)  It  ha  floatnl  without  ai 
--— '  •-  iwlm  It ■■■" •  -■"■ 

InKMlai 

KNIIiril  0 


bnt  It  h>  innk  ha  «ia  acquitted.  It  waa  at 
laat  aumlMnnvd  M  unlawful  bj  tha  canoD 
law,  and  In  KMland  It  wai  abollibad  by  an 
niiln'  In  enuiirll  of  Heorji  III.  It  la  pmb- 
■blauiirpn»arlilalpliraia.lfliii>tAni<v^J<'v 
■Ml  ntli-r,  deaDtlnii  Mvora  trial  or  datifter, 
la  ■l»rliii'il  tnim  the  onlaal :  aa  aloi  tha  trial 
<>!  witi'hoa  liy  watar.  Daaldea  the  flre^rdeal 
and  waloronlral.  varloiu  ulhar  ktuda  ol  or- 

.-i  A 

lalHct 

trared  Waa  an  anlfal  that  ba  eoiild  not 


,  _      .       ,  .'lbc£^ 

iijltnai gmimeintt  ot  OdIih;  ud (tj Ifae 
TSuaAinta  iciMiKftTa  «(  Mailiaaai  ti 
Or^  (cu'dtTi.  n.    [Tr.  ardn,  6m  L.  irdt. 
Mnl(bt  tow,  a  n«alar  acrtaa: 


4,  Tha    . 

conlonnltTwlthlao 
Inibllc  tnnqnlllltT; 

or  a  corn  m  unit jr;  contempt  ol  law  and  erd^f. 
fi.  Mandate;  precept;  conunand;  authorita- 
tive direction,  oral  or  written ;  aa,  anor^fr 
of  Eha  Court  ol  Chancei? ;  I  hare  received 
an  onfer  from  the  conunaiidar-lD-chief ;  tbe 
general  ^va  orderw  to  march ;  thei«  la  an 
snfar  of  council  to  kma  lettara  id  marqub 


cloth;  (A)awritlen direction  to  pa^m 
aa,  an  rrrder  on  tba  bank  or  poit-ont 
twenty  poundi;  (e)  a  mandate  of  admli 
■  tree  paai  for  admlnioii  to  a  theat 

7.  A  rule ;  a  regulation ;  aa.  the  rule 
onlen  of  a  legUUtiTO  hoau. 


&  A  nnk;  a  claia;  aa.  the  blitheit  ord^rof 
Bocletj;  men  of  Iho  loweM  ordir.   'The  high 

iriut,  and  the  prieita  of  the  iecond  order/ 
Kl.  nlll.  4.  -9  A  bod;  of  men  of  the  lame 

claaa  In  La  community:  often  a  refl; 
Irmteraily;  a^  thoirderor 
ordtr;  the  Pranclacan  o 


:  a  retigloi 
g;anillltat 


10  A  body  of  m< 

baTlDS  had  a  common  hononur 

conlSiTedon  them  by  a  aoverelgi_  , 

otbar  Muree  of  honour;  hence,  the  dlatlno- 


d  tccether  b 
ay  dlatltictlo 


ol  knighthood  havi 


lonaintina  nanilly  of  a  pecn 
ar,  a  badge  or  Jewel,  and  a 

TH.    OABTklt.     KntOHTROOIl 


The  varloui  orden 
Lppropiiata  In- 


TnuTLi.— 11. 
at  planta  or  aolmala.  Intermediate  between 
claH  or  lub-ctua  and  B?nui,  conaliUng 
uauallyol  a  gronp  nt  funlllei  related  to  one 

alL-ll  U( 


actural  rbarac  ten  co 


arcA.aeoluBnieDtiTa(iDeliidiubaBe,ihaft, 
and  capital),  wltb  a  lUpaincnmbat  entabb- 
tore.  rlawad  at  tocmbig  ao  arddtactnial 
■hole.  There  are  Are  klnda  of  Ifdara 
Til.  Doric,  loDli:.  Toacan.  Cortntblant  and 
Compodte.  (See  tlMBe  tarma.)  EaehfMiIar 
coniutaol  two  eaaentlal  pait^  a  oolmnD  and 
an  entablature;  the  column  bciu  dlviibd 
Into  three  parta.  the  baae,  tba  uialt.  and 

part*  al».  tba  archltiaTa,  tha  Meia,  and 
the  comlc«.  Tb*  chaniet«T  ol  au  oroa  It 
dliplayed,  not  only  in  Ita  cf^nmn,  but  in  tta 
general  fotmi  and  detail,  of  which  the 
column  1^  aa  It  ware,  llio  regulator.  (See 
CoLDHB.)  The  Tuicao  and  Compoalte  ar* 
Boman  ordai^  the  other  tb " — ' — 


iDHOnLtl 

B1ledlolbMa,eDTTei 
■aldoflharankai 


,  eDTTet,Ac.— daw 


—a*nenU  wdm  (milil.),  tha  c 

notlcei  which  a  miUtair  con 

chief  laaoes  to  tlie  troopa  under  hia  et 
mtD±— Bat)/  imlEra  (ckIm.),  a  tenn,  pro- 
perlyipealdng.  applied  to  the  diflerBBttaoka 
of  ecclealaatlcal  peteoat,  but  In  ordinaiT 
language,  uied  to  Indicate  the  darica)  or 
eccleaiaatlcal  chanctor  of  auch  penom,  and 
often  uied  without  the  word  '  boljr,-  In  audi 
phraaea  aa  lo  &a  in  enfen,  Uiat  la,  to  ba 
ordained  to  the  mlniitr]':  (o  eoka  trdtrt. 
To  be  In/ulf  onteriln  tha  Church  ot  England 
requlrea  two  ordlnatloaa.  that  of  a  deaoon 
and  that  ot  a  prleat.  (Boe  OBDIBATIOB.) 
Tbe  Boman  Catholic  Church  admltiot  aevau 
ordert— four  minor,  tecular.  or  petty,  ot 

ler,  and  acolyth; 

'"t.  and  blibop. 


doorkeei...,  

three  major,  ot  deacon,  ptjt 


—  Itetigiifut  ordert  are  rellgloui  aocletJaa  or 
communitlea.  and  ma;  bedlvlded  intothiM 
Undh  monaiUc.  nillltaiT,  and  mendlcu 
Sailing ardeninaMl).  the  final  Inatiucl 


dSFi,  In  parliament,  certain  general  n 

inilruitlona  laid  down  for  lb  own  gu._ 

and  which  are  to  ba  biTarlably  followed 
unleaa  autpended  by  a  voto  to  meet  tome 

Inoed  by  tbe  lovereign.  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  ths  priry  council.— OriJer  qf  battle, 
the  arTanffcment  and  dlapoaltion  ot  the 
different  porta  ot  an  aimy.  according  to 
\he  nature  of  the  lEround.  for  the  purpoaa 
of  engaging  an  enemy,  by  giving  or  receiving 
an  attack,  or  in  order  to  Be  reviewed.  *e.— 


llnai  li  apnMMl  bj  ■  •IbuiIb  equlton:  tlu 
•mnul  oTdar  ol  cnnca  H  delbwd  bi  ■  quad' 
ntio  HinaUoii ;  tbe  Ukiitl  ordtr  bjr  ■  caUo 
equation;  uid  w  od.  Tha  orden  ot  Unaa 
to*)  lUuvlM  ba  dCDDinliutad  rn>m  Uie  nnni' 
bar  of  point*  tn  which  thej  mar  be  cat  In  a 
rJcbt  UDC— Ordtr  ^  U(  day.  (a)  ■  parlU- 


^"K. 


larljr  aet  down  for  comldnatlon 
mlnalw  or  *i>Im.  Ooo  method  at  mpmcd- 
tnc  aqaaation  altaadjpropoaed  to  tha  boote 
labymafliiff  tar'thaardarotthadaj  to  be 
rata.'  Tlilantatlaii,  toonUlla  ItbtprMed- 
taet,  mmt  ba  far  (he  oidar  genanAjr,  ud 
Dot  tomjparUonlaronin:  and  U  tlilala 
ouiled.  tba  ordati  noM  ba  nad  and  pro- 
naadad  on  to  theeouiw  In  whUh  th«y  atand. 
Bnt  It  can  ba.  in  IM  tnm,  anparaaded  br  ■ 
Dotlon  to  adjonra.  W  MUU.  ipMinc  dine- 
tioDt  or  InfotnatlaD  iiaiud  I7  a  inperior 
ofllear  to  th*  (roopa  andar  hla  oonunand. 
(Mar  (afdtr},  I L  I.  To  pat  in  order;  to 
radnee  to  ■  DHthodloal  anasgamant:  to  re- 
gnlala ;  to  dlipoae  or  arrug*.  '  And  Uliu 
mr  battle  iball  beordirail  (that  li,  mr  troopa 
airugedX'  SAot.—X.  Ta  maiii<*;  la  con- 
dacl ;  to  nbjacl  to  mlea  1 


loiboiddn 


lallle.' 


S.  To  dlract;  to  oonrnwad:  to  |i*a  u  order 
to;  aa,  the  ganezal  ard^rad  hli  troopa  to  ad- 
vance; tha  iTiMpa  were  ariimt  home:  to 
erdrr  a  penon  oat  ot  the  ronn. — i.  To  (We 

an  order  or  oominiHlon  (or ;  to  ■ '-  "- 

■applied;  u.  I  ardircd  good!  fro 
G-t  To  niaiia«a;  to  treat 

Hnr  iliaU  n  (ii^lr  UHChfldt  ud  bo 

ft  I  To  adB^t  to  hol;  ordan ;  to  1 


■atoba 


r  (or'dtr),  v.i.    To  rlie  comnund  or 

nUla  (o^dtr-a-bt).  n.    Opahleofba- 

Iniordatwl:  ooTipILantiritbonlen.  'Batng 
Terrardtratblaallhliiickneae.'    FuOer. 

Onl«r-IWOk  (or-dtr-hnk),  n.  1.  In  mm.  a 
book  In  which  orderi  an  entered ;  a  ibop- 
book  In  which  tha  orden  of  cuetomen  are 
entered;  a  book  eoDtalnliig  dlractloni  for 
porchaieB.— S.  In  the  Hoaia  ot  Dommoat.  a 
book  Id  which  a  mainber  mait  enter  an; 
nntlDD  ha  lalendi  to  propoaa  prarloua  to 
DKivlnB  It  bdore  the  hoaae. 

OrCtorarCordtr^rXn.  1.  Oae  that  gtrei  or- 
den.—S.  On*  that  methodiiei  or  regulatea 
'  A  neat  dlapoaar  and  onfervrot  all  thlnga.' 

-"-^  (or'd*r.|n«).  n.     Mapoalltan;  dla- 


,       l*r-le»,  a     Without  n 

larttf;  dlionlertT;  oatotinl& 


nlarltf.    JoJm* 

'   -    1yjor'd*r-in,o 


nrnad  march. ' 

I.  Aooordlns  to  eatabllihed  method. 

At  bf  IlK  laitn  cBitillibnl.  ilUi  Ibe  law 
ntt.  sr  God.  iind  BU  do  ill  h-nm  Uui  ir! 


canpan)'.  In  which  the  orderlj  aei 

write  general  and  reglmenlal  order.  _ . 
dtrtyoKeer.  the  officer  of  the  daj.  that  li. 

auperlntend  Ita  Lntertor  economy,  havli^ 
the  laperTlaionai  legardi  cleantliiea*,  foo£ 
Oldenr  <oT'<l«r->l),  n.    1.  A  private  Midler 


■uperior 


pabllc  itreeta,  At. 


OrdisAUlltyf  (or-din-a^bU'1-U^n.    Ckpa- 
billt]'  ol  being  appointed.     Bp.  Svtt. 


fiDin  erde.  oriini*,  a 


■eeond,  third,  dtc—  1 


which  axpraiaaa  ordel 
'  ndl  namben,  tirat 
tkot.  tiiiL  pertain 


iag,  ordalntng.  and  conaecratlag 
—  (Dr-dln-al-lim), »!    The  qaalltj 


(or'dln-ana),  n.  [0.  Ft.  ordm- 
«  (Mod.  Ft.  snfonnano).  trom  tntnur, 
ordain.    Bee  Okduh.]    [.  A  rale  eitab- 


llahed  bj  aalhoittv;  a  pi 
■ctUin ;  a  law,  edict,  decrr 
Uke ;  a  decree  of  the  Supreir 
fate.   'Oad'a]aitordi>uiR».'  J 

Srodaced  an  ordfnaqu  from 
.  lyUraeti—i.  ObKnaoce 


sLnaorot 
.  -Which 
majeelj.' 


.  t  Orderly  dtipoaltlon.     Ctiauar;  SpiutiT. 
.1  Same  aa  Ordnanv, 


-.  _.  ._  ...'of  Uts  fortrt,  a  fltatuto  (nan 
M  Bdwaid  I.)  nude  teaching  matter*  an 
caoaeaot  the  toreat.— Ordiniiisa  q^parlfi 
mint,  a  tomporary  act  of  parllinient.— Syn. 


,  regalatloD. 

-  ^dln-and).  n,    | 
---10.1    1 


L  anidundw. 


out  to  be  ordained  or  to  focelie  1-. 
ftn.  P.  a.  Lte. 

llt(or'dln-Bnt),  n.  One  who  ordalna; 
a  prelate  conferring  orden.  Rro.  F-  Q.  Lv. 
Oldlnuit  (or'din-aiit),  a.  [L.  erdinani. 
ppr.  ot  ordini^  to  ordain.]  Ordaining;  de- 
creeing. Siok- 
OntlnuIlT  (or'dlD-a-ri-ln.  ode.     In  an  ordl- 

nilw  or  letu'ed  method.  <»)  Commonly; 
maallr;  la  meat  caaea;  aa.  a  winter  more 
than  nrduuirifii  levero.— Stk.  Commonly. 
nanallT.  generally,  cnatomarlly.  habitually. 
OrdllkU7  (or-dtn«-rl),  a.    [L  enfuurlui, 


tnin 


place ;  not  dlatlngalihed  la  any  way  from 
othen ;  hence,  otten.  aomewhit  Inferior;  ot 
Uttle merit;  not  dliUngnlihed  byauperior 
evceUence ;  aa,  an  erdinory  reader ;  men  ot 
ordinary  Judgment ;  the  bocA  la  a  very  or- 
dmary  pertomuuice. 


*■  ^t&J'-  not  handaome;  aa,  ahe  ■■  J 

log  any  qnotatlon.  y^-Ordinary  ""■ 
hi  law.  thoae  deeiii  ol  trantfer  w 
onloted  Into  between  two  nr  more 

Ktloa.— Ontfnarv  Maman,  a  Kin 
apaUe  ot  the  commoner  dutlee, 
luu  not  aerred  long  enoagh  at  Ha  t 
aldered  complete  In  a  •allur'i  dul 
to  be  rated  aaan  able  ■eaman.-L' 
fury,  in  the  Court  ot  Seulon,  the 
tloa  given  to  the  lodge  betora  whon 
depcnda  In  the  outer  haUH.  Th 
who  oncUtee  weekly  In  tha  blll.di. 
tbe  Coart  ot  ficailon  1>  called  tha  k 

a  eoontj  la  called  the  judpe  ordina 


ORDQTATX 

OTdl]UtIT(ofdln-a-ri},n.  l.InIai(.(a)ln<iMI 
lau.  a  Jndge  who  1u«  authority  to  take  oog- 

by  deputation,  (b)  In  tmnmim  and  wnim 
law.  one  who  hai  ordinary  or  Immediate 
Jnriadlotlon  In  niatten  eccleilaitlcal;  an 
ecclealaatlcal  Jadge.  In  England  the  blihop 
ot  the  dloceae  li  commonly  the  ordlnarr. 
and  the  archblihop  b  the  ordinary  ot  the 
whole  prorince.  The  ordlnorv  </  attiui 
Olid  eaufsni  wat  tonnerly  a  depaly  ot  the 
blakop  appolnled  to  give  malefaclon  their 
neck-ienea,  Tha  erdinarv  </  KtiimU  la 
the  clergyman  attending  on  oondemned 
nulefaeton  to  prepare  them  tor  i 


lauur;  tome- 

waeona.ctrt-wheelt.  plough^jcka.and  other 
ordiiu'uf.'  Sir  W.  SeolL—1.  A  meal  pre- 
pared far  alt  oomen.  •*  dlitlngnlihed  bom 
one  apeclatly  ordered :  naed  bjr  fihakapere 
limply  tor  a  meal. 

And  r«  btt  tnlinmrj  pin  hit  Lun 

i  A  place  where  auch  meali  are  aerved;  an 
eatlnghouaa  where  then  It  a  fixed  price  tor 

S.  In  the  naey,  (a)  tlie  ettabllihment  ol  per- 
•one  formBrly  employed  by  goTemmenl  to 
take  charge  of  ahlpi  ot  wirlald  up  in  har- 
lioiin.  m>  The  itate  of  a  ahlp  not  In  actual 
aervlee.  but  laid  ap  under  the  charge  ot 


ir  the  direction  ot 

compoaed  ot  atnlghl  llnei,  generally  re 
garded  by  heraldic  wrlton  aa  embodying 
■ome  reryabetraie  ijrmbollcal  meaalag.bat 
la  nalllyrepreientlng  the  futenlngi  of  the 
•hield  In  DM  in  aclaal  warfare.     The  ordln- 

pale.  (eaa,  bar.  band,  bend  ainliter,  cheveron) 
■alUre,  and  croia— /n  ordinary.  In  actual 
and  conitont  lervlce;  itatedly  attending 
anri  urvlnir!  u.  »  phyidclan  or  chaplain  in 
■"        ■*""  in  rTduiory  la 


trdinani- 


one  comtuilll'  reddent  at  a  foreign  court 
OrdlUUTihlp  (or'dln-a-ri-ahlp).n.  Tba 
itato  ot  belog  an  ordloair ;  the  olflce  of  an 


T».l  Orderly;  reg- 

.     Toappotal 

OKUlUtto  (or'dln-it),  a.    [L  ordinatui,  waU- 
golar:  methodical. 

OKUlUtte  (Dt'din  At). «.   la  aruityUcal  jrwm 

which  determine  the  poaltlon  of  a  point;  a 
■tralght  line  drawn  from  a  point  In  the  ab- 

abacliaa  It  l>  called  a  rrclangular  ardiimtt ; 
if  not.  It  li  called  an  obliqiu  ordinate.   Tlie 

— ■■ '"- --  -"■ - peclficatlon 


«li,Sc  loe*;      g.^;     I.  Job;      ft,  Pr.  ton;      ng,  iliv;      th.  Men;  th,  Uln;     w,  (rtg;     wli,  wAlg;   th. 
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Inr  •  diameter  !•  said  to  be  ordinaUly  ap- 
plied to  that  diameter ;  alio,  such  chord  is 
uraally  called  a  double  ordinate  to  the  dia- 
meter, and  its  half  an  ordinate,  but  some 
writers  term  the  whole  chord  an  ordinate, 
anditahalf  actfrni-orviifiate.    SeeANALTTio 

and  CO-OROINATB. 

Ordinately  (oi'din-at-liX  adv.  1.  In  a  reff- 
ular  or  methodical  manner.  Skelton.—^.  m 
geom.  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinate. 

(Miliatlon(or-din-&'8honX  n.  [L.  ordinatio, 
from  ordino,  to  ordain.]  L  The  act  of  or- 
daining, eepedallv  the  act  of  setting  apart 
for  an  office  in  uie  Christian  ministzy:  (a) 
the  act  of  conferring  holy  orders  or  sacer- 
dotal power ;  called  also  consecration.  In 
the  CAureA  qf  England,  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders  mnst  be  in  possession  of  a  title;  that 
is,  a  sort  of  assurance  from  a  rector  to  the 
bishop  that,  provided  that  the  latter  finds 
the  party  fit  to  be  ordained,  the  former  will 
take  14m  for  his  curate  with  a  stated  salary. 
The  candidate  is  then  examined  by  the 
bishop  or  his  chaplain  as  to  his  faith  and 
his  erudition,  and  ne  must  bring  letters  tes- 
timonial of  his  life  and  doctrine  for  three 
years  previous,  from  three  beneficed  clergy- 
men, and  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles and  the  Liture^.  He  must  be  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  ordained 
deacon,  and  twenty-four  before  he  can  be 
ordained  priest,  or  admitted  iniofuU  orders. 
The  ceremony  of  ordination  is  performed 
by  tiie  bishop  by  the  imposition  ox  hands  on 
the  candidate,  (h)  In  the  Preebyterian  and 
Congreg<Uional  ehurchee,  the  act  of  settling 
or  establishing  a  licensed  clergyman  over 
a  church  and  congregation  with  pastoral 
charge  and  authority;  also,  the  act  of  con- 
ferring on  a  clervyman  the  powers  of  a 
settled  minister  of  the  gospel,  without  the 
charge  or  oversight  of  a  puticular  church, 
but  with  the  general  powers  of  an  evangel- 
ist, who  is  authorized  to  form  churches  and 
administer  the  sacraments  of  baptinn  ana 
the  Lord's  supper  wherever  he  may  be  called 
to  officiate,  ui  the  Preebyterian  ehurchee 
fl/  Scotland,  in  which  there  are  no  bishops, 
the  power  of  ordination  is  lodged  in  we 
presbytery.— 2.  The  state  of  beiiig  ordained 
or  appointed;  tendency  arising  from  the 
■ettled  order  of  things. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  trdimaUcH  to  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  life  respectively.      Norris. 

%.  t  The  act  of  disposing,  or  the  condition  of 

being  disposed  or  arranged  in  r^polar  order; 

order;  arrangement 

Cyrus  disposed  his  trees  like  his  armies.  In  regular 
0n&$mti0H.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

OrdlliatlTe  (or^din-it-ivX  a.  Tending  to  or- 
dain; directing;  siving  order.    Cotgrave. 
Ordlnator  (or'din-it-«rX  ^    One  who  or- 
dains or  establishes. 

Ordnance  (ord'nans),  n.  [Formerly  ordin- 
ance, ordenanee,  ordonanee,  artillery,  the 
same  word  as  ordinance,  Fr.  ordonnance, 
arrangement,  disposition,  eauipment  Ord- 
nance has  probably  come  to  have  its  present 
meaning  bV  the  suppression  of  a  portion  of 
a  designation  of  which  it  formed  part;  and 
tlt>m  naving  such  a  meaninff  as  'equip- 
ment' it  has  come  to  be  q>plied  to  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  military  equipment  or  ap- 
pliance. Wedffwood  quotes  a  passage  from 
an  old  chronicle  in  which  the  tranntion  of 
meaning  seems  to  appear:  'The  ordenanee 
of  the  nnges  guns  avavled  not^  for  that  day 
was  so  grete  rayne  that  the  gonnes  lay  depe 
in  the  water,  and  so  were  queynt  and  might 
notbeschott*]  Cannon  or  great  guns,  mor- 
tars, and  howitzers;  artiUery.— Board  of 
ordnance,  the  name  given  to  a  board, 
consisting  of  a  master -general,  surveyor- 
general,  clerk,  and  store-keeper,  which  for- 
merly provided  the  army  and  navy  with 
guns,  ammunition,  and  arms  of  eveir  de- 
scription, and  superintended  the  providing 
of  forage  for  the  troops  at  home,  the  erec- 
tion of  fortifications,  Ac  The  Crimean 
disasters  in  1864  showed  the  defects  of  this 
board,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  dis- 
solved, the  duties  being  divided  among  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  war  office.— Ortt- 
nanee  mirvey,  the  survey  of  Britain,  under- 
taken by  the  government,  and  executed  by 
select  corps  of  the  Boyal  Engineers  and 
civUians.  The  charts  exhibit,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  features  of  a  mapw  the  ex- 
tent and  Umits  of  propertiea,  and  rivers, 
roads,  houses,  Ac,  are  laid  down  on  them 
in  their  Just  proportions,  and  not,  as  in  or- 
dinary maps,  exaggerated.  The  scale  adopted 
by  the  British  government  is,  for  towns 
havfaig  4000  or  more  inhabitanta,  ^isth  of 


the  linear  measurement,  which  Is  equiva- 
lent to  126*72  inches  to  a  mile,  or  an  inch  to 
411  feet;  for  parishes  (in  cultivated  dis- 
tncts),  lAgth  of  the  linear  measurement, 
equal  to  ^844  inches  to  a  mile,  or  1  square 
inch  to  an  acre;  for  counties,  6  inches  to  a 
mile;  for  the  kingdom,  a  gmeral  mxp,  1 
inch  to  a  mile.  The  purposes  to  which  these 
large  plans  may  be  implied  are,  as  estate 
phuQS,  for  managing,  draining,  and  other- 
wise improving  land,  for  facilitating  its 
transfer  by  r^;istering  sales  and  incum- 
brances, and  as  public  maps,  according  to 
which  local  or  general  taxes  may  be  raised, 
and  roads,  railways,  canals,  and  other  pub- 
lic works  laid  out  and  executed. 
Ordonnanoe  (or'don-t&nsX  n.  [Wt.  See  Or- 
DiHANCB,  Ordnance.]  L  The  proper  dis- 
position of  figures  in  a  picture,  or  of  the  parts 
of  a  building,  or  of  any  work  of  art 

He  attempted  to  imitate  their  artificial  construc- 
tion of  the  whole  work— their  dramatic  9rd«Mna$u€ 
of  the  parts.  Coi*rit(gt. 

2.  In  French  hitt  (a)  the  name  given  before 
the  revolution  of  1789  to  a  decree  of  tiie 
king  or  regent 

In  others  those  assemblies  were  at  once  finally  dis- 
used without  any  regal  ordcnnance.        Brotignatn. 

Qi)  The  decision  of  a  criminal  court  upon 
the  motion  of  the  procurator -general — 
Compagniee  d'ordonnanoe,  the  name  for- 
merly given  to  certain  bodies  of  French 
troops  forming  the  flower  of  the  French 
army.  '  Some  members  of  the  wmvaniee  qf 
ordonnance  commanded  by  the  prmce,  and 
by  the  Counts  Egmont,  Hoome,  and  other 
great  lords.'    PrescotL 

(Monnant  (or'don-ant),  a.  Eelating  to  or 
implying  ordonnance.    Coleridge. 

Ordure  (or'dQi),  n.  [Fr.  ordure.  It  ordura, 
filth;  from  O.Ir.  ord.  It  ordo,  filthy,  from  L. 
horridue,  horrid ;  or  from  It  lordura,  filth, 
lordo,  filthy,  from  L.  luriduM,  dark-coloured, 
dirty,  the  initial  I  having  disappeared 
through  being  mistaken  for  the  article.] 
Dung;  excrement;  faeces. 

As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
Th^  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate.    Skak. 

OrdnroOB  (or'dfir-us),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  ordure  or  dung;  filthy.  '  Or- 
duroue  matter.'  Drayton. 
Ore  (dr),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Ar,  brass,  copper;  IceL 
etr,  brass;  O.  and  3L  H.  O.  tr,  Goth,  aiz, 
ore;  cog.  L.  oea,  etris,  crude  metal  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  brass;  Skr.  ayae,  iron.  Iron  is 
probably  connected  with  this  word.]  1.  The 
compound  of  a  metal  and  some  other  sub- 
stance, as  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  carbon,  by 
which  its  properties  are  dlKuised  or  lost 
Metals  found  free  from  such  combination 
and  exhibiting  naturally  their  appropriate 
character,  are  not  called  ores,  but  native 
metals.  Ores  are  usually  described  as  oc- 
curring in  the  following  conditions:— (a)  In 
a  metallic  state,  and  eiUier  separate  or  com- 
bined with  each  other— in  the  latter  case 
forming  alloys.  (6)  Combined  with  sulphur, 
forming  sulphides  or  sulphureta  (e)  Com- 
bined with  oxygen,  forming  oxides,  (a)  Com- 
bined with  adoM,  forming  carbonates,  phos- 
phates, Ag.,  which  generally  go  by  the  name 
of  metaUie  eaUe.  Metals  are  commonly  ob- 
tained from  their  om  by  the  process  of 
smelting,  the  ores  having  been  previously 
oxidizedi  by  roasting.  Ores  are  found  in 
larger  or  smaller  masses  of  various  charac- 
ters often  in  what  are  known  as  veine  and 
lodee.  — 2.Metal;  sometimes  specifically  gold. 
'  Like  some  ore  among  a  mineral  of  metals 
base.'    Shot. 


The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared ;  AtMn  which  he  fonn'd 
First  his  own  tCNols,  then  what  might  else  be  wrought. 
Fusile,  or  grav^  in  metaL  Milton. 

— Graphic  ore.  Same  as  G^ropAie  0o(d.  See 
Gold. 

Ore,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  dr.]  Grace;  favour;  pro- 
tection; honour;  glory.    Chaucer. 

Oread  (o'rS-adX  n.  (Gr.  oreiae,  oreiadoe,  from 
orof,  mountain.]   A  mountain  nymidL 

Sunbeams  upon  distant  hffls 
Ceding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  wtth  small  hdp  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  onmdx  spotting  visibly.      IVordraforth. 

Oreala  (o-rS-IlaX  n.  A  decomposed  rock 
of  British  Guiana,  valuable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery. 

Oreaa  (p-r6^asX  n.  The  eland,  or  Cape  elk 
of  South  Africa  (0.  canna).    See  Slahd. 

Orelde  (or^d),  n.    Same  as  Oroide. 

Oreillet  {^ri-jti),  n.  [From  Fr.  oreiOe.ihe 
ear.  1  An  ear-piece ;  one  of  two  pieces  fixed 
on  the  side  of  an  open  oouning  or  tOting 


helmet,  and  fastened  upon  it  with  a  hinge 
to  admit  of  their  being  luted  upi  They  were 
sometimes  perforated  to  enable  the  wearer 

to  hear  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  they 
sometimes  had 
spikes  projecting 
from  their  centre 
as  an  additional 
protectloiL 
Orellln  (d-reiOinX 
n.  Ayellowcolonr- 
ing   matter  con- 

CoursingHeknetwithOreiUets.  tained       together 

with  bixin  In  ar- 
notto.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  dyes  alumed 
goods  yellow. 

Oreodapline  (d'rS-d-daf'nSX  n.  [Gr.  oroa, 
oreoe,  a  mountain,  and  daphni,  laurel.] 
Mountain-laurel,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Lauracen.  0.op<r<sra  is  anativeof  the  woods 
of  Para  and  Uo-Negro.  The  fruit  yields, 
by  distillation,  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  used 
as  a  liniment  and  when  kept  for  a  short 
time  it  deposits  a  great  quantity  oi  cam- 
phor. O.  eupularis  is  the  cinnamon  of  Bour- 
bon, where  it  growa  0.  bullata,  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  called  atinkwood 
by  the  colonists  on  account  of  the  disagree- 
able odour  of  its  wood,  which,  however,  is 
hard,  durable,  takes  an  excellent  polish, 
and  is  used  in  ship-building. 

Oreodon  (o-rg'o-don),  n.  [Or.  orot,  oreoe,  a 
mountain,  and  odoue,  odontoe,  a  too^.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  mammals,  found  in  the  mio- 
cene  tertiary  of  North  America^  coimecting 
the  living  Cervidas  with  that  primitive  form 
of  ruminant  the  Anoplotherium,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  a  more  or  less  dose  re- 
semblance to  the  camels  and  swine.  Hie 
molars  are  like  those  of  the  ruminants,  but 
there  are  three-sided  canines,  which  are 
worn  like  those  of  the  pig,  and  there  is  no 
interval  between  the  canines  and  praemolars. 
As  in  the  Cervidas,  there  are  'tear-pits'  be- 
neath the  orbits.    H.  A.  Nicholeon. 

Oreograpby  (o-rS-og'ra-fiX  n.  [Gr.  oroe, 
oreot,  a  mountain,  and  graphd,  to  describe.] 
The  science  of  mountains;  a  description  of 
mountaina 

Ore-weed,  Ore-woodt  (dr'wSd,  dr^nidX  n. 

Sea-weed.    Careto. 

OrezlB  (o-rek'sis),  n.  [Gr.]  In  mad.  a  de- 
abre  or  appetite. 

Orftayt  tor'fra),  n.  The  osprey.  Holland, 
OrtaySft  Orfindest  (piftTiz),  n.  [O.Fr.  or- 
fraie,  Mod.Fr.  orfroi,  from  Fr.  or,  L.  aurum, 
gold,  and  a  word  equivalent  to  B.  friete. 
See  Fribzb.]  Fringe  of  gold;  a  qxMdes  of 
embroidered  cloth  of  gold.  See  Obphbbts. 
Orgal  (or'gal),  n.  Same  as  ArgaL 
Organ  (organX  n.  [L.  organum,  from  Gr. 
organon,  an  instrument,  implement,  engine, 
from  erg6,  for  uero6  or  vergo,  to  work,  from 
the  same  root  as  that  of  E.  loorlr.]  1.  In  the 
widest  sense,  an  instrument  or  means ;  that 
which  performs  some  office,  duty,  or  func- 
tion ;  that  by  which  some  important  action 
is  performed  or  object  accomplished:  in 
a  narrow  and  more  common  sense,  a  part  of 
an  animal  or  vegetable  body  by  which  some 
action,  operation,  or  function  is  carried  on. 
Thus  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins  of  animals 
are  organe  of  circulation ;  the  lungs  'are 
organe  of  respiration ;  the  nose  is  the  organ 
of  smell,  the  eye  of  dght ;  both  plants  and 
animals  have  reproductive  organe. 

For  you  must  know,  we  have    .    .    . 

Lent  him  our  terror,  dreas'd  him  with  our  love. 

And  given  his  deputatioa  all  the  or-pant 

Of  our  own  power.  SMaJk. 

He  lawrhed  all  over  himsdf,  from  hb  shoes  to  his 
or:paH  ofbenevolence.  DicJtens. 

2.  A  medium,  instrument,  or  ineans  of  com- 
munication between  one  person  or  body  and 
another;  a  medium  of  conveying  certain 
opinions;  as,  a  secretanr  of  state  is  tiie 
organ  of  communication  oetween  the  gov- 
ernment and  a  foreign  power;  an  offidal 
gazette  is  the  organ  of  a  government; 
hence,  specifically,  a  newspsper;  as,  the 
Tory  organ  in  such  a  town.— &  llie  vocal 
orgaru  collectively ;  the  voice.  '  Thy  small 
proe  is  as  the  maiden's  organ  shrill.'  Shak, 
The  term  is  still  technically  used,  as  when 
we  say  that  such  a  singer  has  a  magnificent 
organ. — If  A  wind  musical  instrument  in 
general:  ShakqMre  applies  the  term  to  a 
pipe,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  meaning  in 
quotation  under  8.-6.  The  largest  and  most 
harmonious  of  wind  instruments  of  music, 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  pipes  of  dif- 
ferent sises,  formed  of  wood  and  of  different 


fUe,  fir.  Ut,  tftll;       nO,  met,  h^,       pine,  pin;     n5te,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bnU;       oil,  pound;       fi,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 


ur  moath-plpH.  tad  otban  nad-ptptt,  i 
ot  UiMii  balna  mada  to  Mond  bj  nanr 
compmMd  dr  upliad  to  tbtm  thni 
ewuUn  chMUMli  by  ballawi  woriud  elt 
by  hDmau  fores  or  t^rteam  or  olharviia. 

argan  mar  ha*a  wtani  wtnd-dieata  111 

by  Uw  MiiwballDm,  and  Mrgialkaj-buTd^ 
«aeh  kay-board  and  wlnd-chsat  nmaant- 
las  a  dMlDM  ornit  Id  the  laigtat  iDilrn- 
Dunta  Uta  nombar  ot  tbaie  oisuia  gana- 


(bat  lor  (he  fast  the  prdaL      

naoal  oompaM  of  the  manoali  It  from  CC 
<8te«(}torinalt,  fouractaTcaand  ahalt; 
(hatot  ttaa  pedal  from  CCCto-  -  — 
and  a  qnartar  to  two  and  a  hj 
but  tbti  nnge  t>  Incnaaed  by  i 


•  Ion 


OTgkn-bIinrBr(or'gan-blfi-«il  n.    Ona  who 

blowi  the  hellowi  ot  an  oinn. 
Onan-bnlldeT  (or'gan-blld-tc),  n.    One 
wboie  occupatloD  li  to  comtruct  moalcal 


COOpln  (or'gali-kDp-ler},  n.     A 

.-ir  WRuacdng  (wo  HtaDl  kcya  II 

otian,  ao  that  by  openllng  ■  ient  or  pedal 

each  key  when  ilnick  ; ■■-  " ' 

wan  ai  Ita  own  note. 

ramariu^'ly  light  >Dd 


Hill-llall  (oi'gan-flib},  n.   Same  ai  Di 
(which  aaa^ 
ii-A«TWMMffifw  (at'B;an-hir-ni6-n]-i 
Ik     A  hamonlum  of  treat  comipaiB 
power,  dedgned  to  be  naed  ai  a  aubatl 

OTSUle  (or-ganfk),  a.  (L.  ciwniciu,  ttom 
dryanwH,  an  Implement.  See  O&aui,  1 
I.  Pertaining  to  an  organ  or  to  oigau  of 
aolmala  andplanli;  a^  an  sraanie  tubctJODi 
an  arm%ft  dfteaae.  — t  Fanauilns  la  objecta 
that  luTe  oiwuu.  hence  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  woRdt:  pertaining  toor  ailiiuting 


»  iMoaaAMic.  -3.  Ponnlog  a  wbole  with  a 
tofparta;organUed( 


of  curraaon  ■  planeby  meantol 
— Orpanie  dl—of,  a  dlaeaie  in  wiucB  tlu 
■traetnt*  of  an  oi^as  la  morbidlj  altered : 
oppoaed  lofluutiatMl  iJiaMw,  In  which  the 
aBDreUona  or  tanetloni  only  are  deranged 
witboat  any  upaient  cbawia  ot  oigai&a- 
tion.— OnMnf«  lam.  In  pclOia,  the  bu» 

■iTen  to  law*  directly  ot——' - 

daawntal  paMa  of  (be 


eleDtaata  lAlch  entoilntaTafloaaoo 


Uddi  wlthoBt  being  readUr  dei 
the  cbemleal  cbangea  —Orffahuj  n 
the  name  given  to  thoae  ornnlied 
whether  ■"*"*■'■  or  Tegetablea,  fon 
foaallatate.  Certain  (ainllietofaii'- 
rtrataoleraryi 
^  generic  tomia ' 

Ttgetabi^  which  are  cooOned  to  particolar 
fonuatlona,  their  dliappaarance  and  replace- 
aeat  by  dlatlnct  forma  being  apparently 
andden,  while  the  change!  ofgeuer*  and 
■pedca  an  itUl  more  fraqoent  it  It  In  the 
palaoiolo  trajaa  that  the  lemalni  ot  oisaU' 
IiedbdngabeglBtobafinmd:  and  alrwdr 
wa  andthare  the  remalniolall  dlvltloni  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  Vaitebrata,  UoUutea. 
Artlealata.  Zoophytei,  eten  Protoiaa.  In 
the  aecondarj  ttiala  we  nnd  a  lariea  ot 
niulan  reptile^  and  anlmala  Hnngely  nnlV 
Ing  the  chartctera  of  bird  and  repUle.  The 
reptUia  are  princlpallr  of  a  gigantio  tin. 
nuuy  ot  than  mudw,  othera  amphlbloua, 
andatheiaterreatrlal   In  the  tertiary  aeriat 


belowoi 

downTbji _ 

owntlmea.  A  almllarncceealt 


it  they  bring  ai 

'   thoae  of  oni 

'fregelablt 


hnman    bodlea.' 

Orgn&aJlj  (or-gan'tk-al-ll),  o^i.  In  an 
oinnlc  manner :  by  or  with  otnni ;  with 
reietence  to  organic  ttincture  or  dlipoaltlon 
of  parte. 

(Illllliiwlliw  (OTfan'tk-al-nea),  n.  The 
atala  ot  balag  oiganlcaL 

Or|Ulldni(or-tan1-alim).n.  [Or.erysnei^ 
BD  organ,]  In  palhcl.  the  docuine  or  the 
lac^Satloa  of  dlieaae,  or  which  refen  It 
alwaya  to  a  material  leaton  of  an  organ. 

OtgtiaUU  (orga-nirUO,  a.  Fonnlng  organi 
or  an  ofganliad  atcuctun:  forming  an  or- 

CSIendpe.     [IJiie.; 


(or'gan-limi  n.  L  Organic  atr 
inliatloii.  &«>.  —  £.  A  body  I 
iganlntton  and  organte  life; 


- ^_^^  .  jle  kUig. 

oi  eaenilal  and  matually  dependent  parte, 
all «  which  pirtake  of  a  coianon  1U& 
Oqudlt  (orgaa-latX  n-  1-  One  who  plan 
on  the  organ.— 1 A  name  gl*en  tormeny  In 
tba  Komtn  Catholic  ChniA  to  one  otthoee 
uleBta  who  ofganlied,  or  nuu;  In  parte.— 
Oryonitt  loKoatr,  a  ipaciaa  of  Inch  ot  the 
ganni  Tanisn,  p- ■^l'*-  to  the  New  World, 
ao  called  fiom  Ita  mnilcal  powen.    See 

OTgudata  (or'San^a'ta),  n.  [gp.]  The 
comnon  name  m  a  nnmber  of  iniall  South 
American  birdi  allied  to  the  wtent,  and  te- 


Ibe  FemTlan  oisuileta  (TVoiFledv'"  Ituto- 

.    »._.  ----uBon-hrown  pln- 

n  ck  ot  dark  ohn 


a-Ml-l-tl),  n 
ig  organlxable 
or  Tor  balnf 


rangtog  and  getUna  Into  proper  worlchn 
order;  at,  to  proceed  to  the  eraaaiBallaa  c3 

a  goTemmeut,  or  oI  an  eipedlUon I.  The 

itata  ot  balng  otganliad ;  alto,  a  whole  or 
aggregate  IhA  la  oivHiliid. 


i.  Organic  ttractme;  an  airtngemtnt  ot 
paita  or  organi  tor  the  performance  of  vital 


1  cmuiot  IdL  jDu  whiS  he  don  nm  doTlfe  «>w 

OiXUillUt  (DT'oaD-UiWl  n.  See  Oitaira. 
OTSUl-lm  (oi'nn-lDfCi,  n.  The  lolt  wbei 
an  organ  tUnda.     '  No  one  In  the  dnai 


■  prodnct,  and  gtn,  root  of  fiffnomat,  to 
bcseL  ]  In  tliem.  a  term  applied  to  the  f  our 
eabalancct.  hydrogen,  oiygen,  nitrogen,  and 


(of ganO-Jen-e-iltV  n.    [Or. 
eraanen,  an  organ,  and  gnutU.  Mith.]    In 
bM,  the  grtdnil  development  ot  an  organ, 
from  Ita  earllatt  itaga. 
OTIUIOSaile<oT'gau.d-]en"lk),  a.    FertaUi' 

a  to  organogeny:  pmalnlug  to  the  do- 
iprnnt  ot  organt  in  planti  and  anlmala. 
dSuaaarCmn-nofe-nl}.)).  The  develop- 
ment oTor^ti  the  doctrine  ottbe  develop- 

Bin-»«r^Er«'gan7^Bpik-e]x  a.  ret- 
lalnlng  to  oivanography, 

OrnuoKnnBlittor-gan-of'ra-flitViL  One 
whodcKriMt  (he  organt  of  ahlmal  or  vege- 
table bodlea. 

Oiguiocntphy  (organ-oc^-DX  n.  [Or.  ar- 
ponsn.  an' organ,  and  frapkd,  to  dCKriba.) 
A  deacriptlon  of  the  organi  of  planti  or 


Bg,  ling;      wa,  Uen;  th,  tUn; 


Oinn(m(Dr'ga-nan),iL  [Or,  SeeOMur.]  In 
pauDf.  nearly  nnoiiTmaiiawllhwHfhad,  and 
Implying  a  body  ot  nilea  and  oanona  tor  the 
direction  ot  tbe  adaBUOe  facalQ.  either 
generally  or  In  telenmoa  to  aome  partlenlar 
department;  aa,  tbo  enuen  ot  ArMoUa; 
the  srpBnaiiatBaDOiL  The  aryanaii  ot  Aria- 
(olle  la  hla  intem  of  locio.  The  JTeeim 
Orpanan  of  Bacon  contalna  Ibe  devalop- 
mant  of  hli  lyitem  of  phOoaopliy,  or  tba 
Inductive  tyitem, 

Irgmnonomlii  (afgan-O-noml-a),  n.  [Or. 
orpanen,  an  oraui,  and  nemei,  a  law.I  Tba 
doctrlneol  the  lawaof  organic  life  DungU- 

Olguill^utlg(or'gan-a-plaitIk),a.  [Or. 
oryoDon.  an  organ,  and  plaaag,  to  monld.) 
Tiiaaiiiiliii  the  property  of  ^odudna  or 
evolving  the  tltauei  ot  the  oigani  ot  pGinla 
and  anlmalti  at,  orgtmniiltutie  cellt. 

Orsuiaaoopr  (or-^n-oilia-pl).  n.  [Or.  er- 
omaii,  an  orgai^  and  atepe^  to  perceive.] 
Fhrenology. 

OiVKD-ptpa  (ofgan^pjl  ».  1.  IHe  pipe  cf 
alaiulSiroigu.-i  Fig-  the  throat;  tba 
wlnd-plpa :  hence,  the  voice.  '  From  the 
o>irim-tV'  of  frailty  ttngt.'   Skat 


—Orgun-plpt  €onU,  a  general  n«M  flvan 
to  the  eoiBla  of  the  linUIr  TnUnnldm 
(which  aeeX  from  thatr  tabolar  Mractara^ 
Omn-palBt{aT|gu-pvlBt^  n.^(Ma(g 

lined  oonUnnooilj  tr  one  paiV  wbUa 
ither  perta  more.    OUad  alas  P«(W- 

(h^Sa-^dt— '  ,(°^ll''"  *■*■!)■ ".  ilMu.  a 
',  wig;   wh.tt*lr.   111,  anra.— 8ae  Xn. 


vhloh  •  flboich  oigau  li  piMiad,  ud  wblvb 
In  BnsUih  ckthedntB  uid  chorchcfl  form' 
niuxll*  the  wnUtn  tsrmlnatlan  ol  the  choii 
Wialt, 
OriUI'ltop (or'gan-itop), n.  Thettapoli 
amn    See  Stop. 

im  (or'n-BDm),  n.  [L.]  1.  Bune  m 
n  (whloh  Me>— 3.  A  Bune  kItbd  to  l 
■iM  Drcontrlnmce  toitd  hninui  Ubaar 
ihllaDtam  uul  other  arti.  Wtalt. 
ly  (or'n-nl).  See  Ortoax. 
____lIla*(or'g»ii-iln),TL  [Ft. omonmn.  It 
oiHiufne.]  1.  A  dlk  thread  made  of  eeve- 
lal  ilnglei,  twlited  tocether;  thi 


Biyaim  Hid  boullj  ipum.'  H.  Smiih.- 
1  In  mid.  ■  itue  of  excltemenC  aod  tuj 
ffeeoence  of  aaorgmiL 
Otse>t  (or'iluil).  n.  [Fr. ,  trom  o 


m  or».  b 
acted  Iroi 


id  elmondi.   It  ii  nied  u  an  agreeable 


>  mild  demolcent 


kuidof  ling,  called  alio  Organliag. 
Ort1utlO&^jl-a>^k),  a.    01  or  pettalnin; 
to  the  Ofeek  Brffia,  or  myitlc  featlvalB,  u 


or  medlcfn- 


OrgUlOOBl  (orJinoiX  a.  [Ft.  orgutiana, 
mm  oryiuni.  piide.  from  OSrtS.  urguot, 
A.  Sax.  orgil,  prouil.  The  OHO,  retolvea 
Into  nr.  out  o^  and  mui.  petulant,  Iniuil- 
ant-l  Fttind;  haughty.  'The  prlncee  or- 
aiUmt. '    Shak. 

(frgOM  (org.),  n.  [Fr  ]  Mail,  (a)  long  thick 
pleceiDttlniber.polDtedaii ' 


;,.,<*'* 


rnln 


□amber  of  parallel  miuketbaireLi,  lo  placed 
H  to  be  flred  aimultaneouilr  by  a  train  ot 
powder:  H  ma;  be  held  to  be  the  precunor 

Orgvlongt  (or'gfl-lui).  a.    See  OROiLLong. 


™lt' 


Iromoi^,  ai 


Id  olih  the  1 


iCriteeor 


nana  deltlee,  aa  ttie  tecret  wonhJp  of  Cam; 
boi  paiticularlr  applied  to  the  teteli  at  the 
(eaal  in  hoaoar  ol  DioDynia  or  Bacchua,  or 
the  leaat  tteelr.  which  waa  celebrated  by 
wild  rerelrj:  generaU*  and  properlj  pinni 
...u .. ■- laidiBa' S(r  r. 


la  (or-JII-a),  H.  A  ganoiot  lepldbpter- 
ui»  inaecta.  the  neolet  ot  which  fly  by  d^ 
with  anpourlngklndof  moUDB.aDd  hcDce 
they  are  called  eapDUrn-noUf.  Thefemalet 
(Bg.  2)  are  famiihed  with  alight  radii 
of  wlnge,  and  therelore  ' "-'-    "  ■ 


Vapenmr^^aiiiOrj:jim 


tatleothalTprojeetingfiomthebodr,  TI 
maleof  tlie0.aiiljfua(llc.  I)fiaima]l))rDi 
moth  with  >  white  ipot  on  Uie  edge  of  the 
tore-wlng>:  it  appear*  In  the  autunin.  and 


nrl-bet'1-dtVn.irf.  The  wc 
lly  of  Acarlda  (whlcb  aeei 
r'l-kalk),  n.     [L  erieAolei 


Orli^kloMnu  (or-i-kal'ihiii).  a 
tween  that  ol  gold  and  biaie. 


Oriolbale. 

Ollel  (Vil-el),  n.    fO.Fr.  iiriiiI,LLor<a<ui». 
-  pwch,^  hall;  MJ^ndoubtful.J  l.t  A  pro- 


ipel,  or  other  ap 

>J  wtndow.     It  pi., 

face  of  the  waU.  btlog  in  plan  •eml-beia- 
gonal,  aeml-octagonal,  or  rectnngular,  and 


it  li  itipported  on  hraclieta 
,  In  thli  caie  li  the  oriel 
ed,  the  projecting  window 


rltiog  from  the  e 


Orl«nOTl(ft>l-on-«i).n.  |Se«OiimiiT.]  Bright- 
nea  or  itrength  at  colour,    fiwlvn. 
Orient  (S'rlent),  a.   [L.oruiu,tromorior,er- 

rootor.eeenin  ar.or7iinni,to  raite.]  l.Kla- 
Ing.  aa  the  aun.     ■  UooD,  that  do*  meet'it 

tal— &  Bright;  (hlnlng:  glittering;  hence, 
perfect ;  of  npertor  quaUty.  '  An  erieat 
dnip'(alear).  Sliak.  'Onent  liquor  ina 
cryaUlgliaa'  NtHML  '  Ten  thouumd  ban- 
nera.  . .  wtlhertaitoalDniBwaTlna/iriUan. 
'A  DecklBoeolorientpeari.'  SirlF.SaU. 
OrlBAt  (fi'ri-ent),  ».  The  eaat;  the  part  ot 
the  horltOD  where  the  aun  flnt  appeara  In 


Ollrat  (OM.*ntX  e.t  [Ft.  oriflUir]  In 
(urp.  to  clefloe  the  poaltioo  ot.  In  reaped  to 
the  eail;  to  aicertaln  the  poaiOon  of,  rela- 

jlg.  to  adjuat  or  oorrect  by  rBfetriog  to  flnt 

onental  (d-rl-eDtal>,a._  I.  Eaatem;  eltuated 


I UI  la  alio  frequently  co  upled  with 


C^^tal(6-ri-en'tel).  n.  A natlTe  or  Inha- 
bitant of  aome  eaatem  part  ol  the  worid;  an 
Adatic. 

OrlentKlIsiii  (d-ri^n'tal-lim).  n.  I.  An 
eaatem  mode  of  thouaht,  eapreialon,  or 

natlona  —  S.  Rnowledife  of   oriental   lan- 
guages or  Uteralnre.  -TheatmoeluniTCrMl 
orvnlaftirn  ol  l,asHn  '     Quart.  Km. 
lilBntalist  (A'ricn'tal-ltl),  n     1.  An  inha- 


d  In  the  eattern  laaguagea  and 


Ity  (aw-en-ti 
oriental  or  ea 


bU  bejimi.  Sir  T.  BrfftiHi. 

OllmtftUH  (S-ri-en'tal-Ii),  t.t.    To  tender 
oriental;  to  conform  to  orleDtal  nuDoen  or 


^S^X^\ 


and  the  like; 
anhea.  the 


taming,  or  >t 

per*  in  their  templei. 

(he  dead  I-'"  ' 

dflcally.  a_ 

pladnaortb 

ba'ralla  chancel  point 

put  ot  the  eut  Id  which  the  aou  riaea  on 

the  day  of  the  patron  aalnt 

HMhen  mCoililc  liEo'ilH  fulSa  AnalriiFiiI» 
pTpciiKd  IL  y-  AfrrwM. 

%  Id  tun.  the  proce**  ot  determlnfng  the 
pDlnta  of  the  eompaa^  or  the  eaat  point,  in 

(Mai&torcSS^n-tAt^r).  n.  Aninitniment 
need  tor  determining  thepoaltlonofaehuroh 

Ollaitiww  (A'ri-ent-nea),  n.  The  atste  of 
being  orient  or  bright ;  luatre ;  brlghtneu : 
apeclOcally  applied  to  diaioonde    FvOer. 

OilAxI  (Di^.leiu),  n.  [See  OKiyiCE.J  Open- 
ing; aperture:  orifice. 


M(or^'Ba},n.  [Fr.,  from  L 


am  L  oKXov: 

fa,  tonuOie.]  ' 


<M,orft.tbemoDtta,Bnd/aefa,  tomake.)  The 
mouth  or  apertare  ot  a  tube,  pipe,  or  other 
Btmllar  obiect;  a  perforation;  an  opening;  a 
Tent.  'Theerv<«of  thewonnd.'  Secon. 
'Honthi  with  hideoua  uriflai.-  Milim. 
'Both  the  orufHi  of  the  atomach.'  Ar- 
bulhnot. 


OrlllAmb  <or'i-flani),  n.  Same  aa  Oriflamml. 

/amma  from  anrum,  gold,  and  JTamma,  ■ 
Aame.)  The  ancient  royalitandardot  France, 
originally  the  banner  ot  the  abbey  ol  St. 
Denla  It  was  a  piece  ot  red  lilk  Died  on 
a  gilt  spear,  wllh  the  interior  edge  out  into 
potnta.  'AndbeyourorMamMelo-darUie 
helmet  olHsvam.'    Maawlas. 

(orl-gan,  o-rig'a-DDml 


phllDiophjr  of 
■>.iiuui  ui  .■eo-Flatonlsta  with 

.1  ot  Chrlilianity,  holding  that 

Luman  souls  eililed  before  their  union  with 
■odie*:  that  they  were  originally  holy,  but 

J1  men  wlU  prabably  at  last  be  sared :  and 
hat  Chriat  is  again  to  die  tor  the  aaltatlou 
j|  derlla,  ^. 
OilMtiilt  (or'l-Jen-ist},  n.     A  follower  of 
OrTgeaol  Aleiandria. 
1^^  (or'l-Jin),  fk     [Pr.  irrigine:  L-  trr^o. 


X.  FonDtaln;aonrce;  cause;  thsttrom  which 
inythlne  primarilv  proceeds;  that  which 
(Ives  eiTitence  or  beginning;  as,  to  diacover 
word,  ol  a  custom,  ol  a  na- 


the  vriffin  of 


ider  ClRTIFI- 

Ing,  fountain,  derivation,  cause,  root. 

Mgluiae  (o-rin-ua-bl),  a.     Capable  ol  be- 
ing originated. 


nie.  Dtt.  tat,  IfU;       mi,  met.  her;       pbie.  pin:      uAte.  not.  more;      tflbe,  tub,  ball;      oil.  pound; 


_  .  L  PcrUlning  or  ImIoiuIiic  to  th* 
orlain  or  latij  aUte  of  Bmsthlu ;  lint  ot 
eanjr  m  oppoMd  to  later ;  prlmJUT* ;  pili- 
tlne;  u,  (£■  eriginat  atata  In  which  nun 


i.  Hating  tha  ponr  to  orblnata  naw 
tbougbt*  or  tfrmmnallinn  ot  tfionsbt ;  ■*, 
an  ariffinal  (cnlua.  —  t.  Pradocad  bj  an 
autbor;  not  copleil ;  aa,  tba  orwinal  tait  of 
Liij.-itrieiKal  bUit  i»  igui».in  tarn,  ttion 
bllla  ralatliw  lo  aome  matter  not  be<on 
lltlcated  in  th*  eoort  by  tba  aaaM  psnon 
atandlng  In  the  aama  fntarala —Or^nnl 
eAorMT,  In  Scwu  lair,  a  charter  irhlch  ia 
gianted  Brit  to  the  vuul  b;  the  inperlor. 
—Origbial  wrU.  bi  lata,  a  mandatoir  letter 
Iiauiiw  out  of  the  Court  ol  Oumewy,  and 
wMchla  tba  bactaudncortoandaUoaof  BTMd 
action  at  ooounou  law.  It  li  alio  allied  to 
pmcaiiBi  for  aome  otbar  pnipoHi.  —Orifl- 
not  Un4.  plant,  or  fitnt,  in  pirtp.  a  Uoe, 
pUoe,  or  point  referred  to  the  orlgliial 
object,— Orvinol  im.  In  tluol  tbe  Brat  alD 
ol  Adam,  tutnelf  UiB  utlng  of  tbc  foibld- 

Adim'i  atii  to  hit'  poatcrlt]',  or  that  corrnp- 


Orltfaol  (o-riji-iuix  A 


u  an  artlit  copln  h 


S.  The  laagnaiii  I" 

4.  A  penon  of  marked  IndlvidDalltr  of 
character:  BDeccaDUtcpanon.  [CoUeo.}— 
B.  A  inliiuuy  itock  or  type  (n>m  which 
vaiiettea  have  been  derelopedi  **,  the  dhole 
aoppoaed  to  bare  been  the  «ii- 
dog. 

(o-iljlual-lat),  n.    Ooe  who  b 

^.  .allBperaonatorMnalgeniiiB.  IKare.) 
Orlgliuaitvlc^rll'l-iun-tlkn,  TbequaUtr 
or  itale  oTbeliig  erlghiali  tha  power  of  orf- 
glaatliv  or  prodnctiig  new  Utongbta.  or 
—'-■'  — tblnatlona  of  thongbtj  aj| 


jrinoJot  the 

OlIgllUdrBIH 


OrlstnaUr 
Btnal  manner:  an,  tfa 
jeet  ver)'  arigut^n, 

»J^MJ , 

lint ;  at  tha  orlgiB ;  at  an  earl;  period. 


the  author  (reaU  thU  IBb- 
i.  From  the  bcKlnning 

■  Bp.Pt  "^^ 


jortginaL    ; 
OrlstOMit  (o-rij  l-ouit),  a.     Tending  to  < 

glSiUroriginS.     R.  WiUinmL 
OliSlurTl  <o-rii1-na-il),  a.  [Fr.  or^'iu: 

L  triginariut,  from  ango,  tbe  beglunh 


-_ {o-riri-ni-ihon),  n.    L  Tha  act 

of  orlglaatlng:  the  tctol  bringing  or  coming 
Into  eilatenca ;  Brat  production :  ai,  th* 
orMnoMm  ol  a  Khene  of  «iTemmenL_ 
1  Made  ot  prodnction  or  Drlnglnc  Into 


>t1cIii»UT*  (a-rU-[-nit-lT),  a.  HaTlns 
power  to  oriHoate  or  bi^  Into  exUtenoe. 
a.  JhuAwU. 


Oil(lII>tai<e-rl]'l-nAttr),».   Apenoi 

orlglnatea  or  commences      'The  fc 

which  Ita  great  orw^nabjr  had  ao  boldly  laid 
open  to  b&,'    Dictint. 

Orlllon  (o-ril'on},  n.  |Fr.  orfUon,  onfllon, 
from  orrUU,  an  ear,  from  I.  oarjcuia,  dim, 
ol  auriM,  the  ear.)  In  JorL  a  mnndlDg  of 
earth,  faced  with  a  wall.  lalaed  on  the 
ahoulder  of  ttaoH  baitkiiu  that  have  caae^ 
Butea  to  carer  the  cunoB  hi  tha  retired 
'  being  dh 


iCffr^ 


being  dla) 

[O.Fr.  or&t  Pr.  euHai, 
dim.  ol  ournu,  golden.] 
ot  the  buewortalblrda of 


ThepreralUncc^onrctfthe 
and  tblachancterlacouataniiuuniBiBisi 
nnmber  of  apedea  known.  The  golden 
oriole  (O.  gaOuia)  la  in  occaalonil  lommer 
lialtnr  In  Bngland.     In  the  older  lyilemi 

eluded  In  thli  genat.  but  •)  ther  bare  little 


CorrldiB.    Bee  OmoLE. 
Olloln*  (C-ri^d-liu),  n.     A  geni 
o(  the  (amity  Coi 


urlal  birdl  o 


Corrtdia.     See 


Orion  (B-rFon).  n.  (Or.  Oridn.  a  mythological 
bnnter,  the  liandaomeat  of  hli  race.]  A 
conateUaUon  altuated  In  the  Boulhem  benU- 
iphero  with  reipect  to  the  ecliptic,  bat  the 
HnlnoctJal  paiaea  nearly  acnna  Ita  tnlddle. 
Tliti  CDiutellatlon  ii  repreKuCed  by  tbe 
figure  of  a  man  with  a  aword  by  hli  aide. 
II  conlalni  aeren  alan.  which  are  very  con- 
ipknom  to  the  naked  eye;  (oiir  ol  " — 


and  t 


«  othen 


ataf.  _...._       ... 

talna  a  remarkable  nebula,  and  ^ghty  bwi* 
accordlnc  to  tbe  BritUb  catalogne.  bnt 

only  Tlilble  through  pooerful  (eteacopei. 

Orlgntoloslft  Ortimolo|lcal(oi'la-ma-lo]~- 
Ik,  ar'li-mo-lui"lk-il),  a.  I^rlalnlng  lo  or- 
lamology. 

OrlnnokvT  (or-la-mol'o-li},  n.  (Pr.  orii- 
moteffie,  hpritmclcffie,  fnnn  Qr  AorLnnor.  a 
beundlBC  or  deBDlni^lromAeruA,  to  boand, 
AoKK.  a  boundarr.]  That  btuich  at  Datual 
hlHoiy  wblcb  relatea  to  tha  eiplanatlon  ol 
the  technical  laimi  ot  the  aclence. 

OHwm (ortion),  «.     [O.Fr.  iritm.  amt>m. 


tram  L.  erotii^  a  pnyer,  an  oration,  fma 
em,  lo  pray,]    A  prayer  or  aap^lcatlon. 

mla.]     The  horliraL 


eld  being  aeon  with: 
ddat    It  haa  the 


Jetoftheihldd, 
and  round  It  on 


qnadmpla  —  In 


e  placed  round  the  ee- 
itobeoB,  leaiing  the  mld- 


ch^let  BormountJng  or  en- 
drcllngthe  helmet  of  a  knight.—!.  Bameaa 
OrltL 

OrlNuw  (orle-ani),  n.     A  kind  of  cloth 
made  ot  worated  and  cotlon.naed  fordrtaiM, 


dVn  (Per.  .tAuro-iruilae, 

Creator.^plrltl  The  chief  dei»  of  tbe  u- 
..._.  „ — ■—    „  .-11 ^  Zoroailar, 

, y  the  Pineei. 

r  of  all  thlngi,  lord  of  tha 
nniiene,  the  light,  and  lource  of  IS«bt, 
wlidotD,  and  the  rewarder  and  pnnliher  ol 
all  men:  oppoied  to  .dAniun,  the  iphrlt  or 
j)rlnclple  of  etil. 


t^r-na^M^^ 


Mum,  to  em- 

embelllahaa, 

imething  which. 


added  lo  another  thing,  rendera  It  b 
beantltul  to  the  ^ye :  decoration.  '  E 
my  body  with  gay  n '-'    "'-' 

Hence— 1.  fair  outward  it 


S.  Hut  which  adda  beaaly  lo  the  m 
cbaiaoler.  'The  nrnamaiil  of  a  mesK  iiaa 
quiet  aplrlt,  which  la  In  Uie  aMit  of  Odd  ot 
gnatmloe.'  1  Pet  l!L  4.— L  X  peraon  who 
adda  luitre  lo  any  iphere :  ai,  So-and^i  ia 
an  emomrnt  to  hi*  profeMlon.- STH,  To 
adorn,  daok,  embetllih,  bedeck,  daoorale. 


nt  (orna-mentv  e.  t  To  adorn ;  lo 
oeca:  LoembeUlib;  ai,  to  erTiommt  a  build- 
ing with  acnlptura  or  painting;  rtttuesDr. 
mnxnt  tbe  character. 


aaotj^a. 


KL^,' 


ch,  cAain:      th.  Se.  locA;     g,  go;     t.  >>h:    h,  Pr.  ton;      ng,  ilivi      IB,  Uken;  th.  EAIni     w.  lalg)     wh,  laAlg;      ih,  amro.— See  KIT. 


OBNAMKNTALLT 


■nhltecloni  Uilnas  ot  m  a 


igirilhthalMt.'    ihuHi 

ImamNltLlt  (ortu^ment-iit),  n.    Ons  am- 
BnlihsTDtuttclMCipttiltolncelTlimaRim- 


II  iafBktl  I 


"'^ 


«.   (0  u 


),  a.  \h.  omatm.  pp.  ol  omo 
.   Adoraed ;   dsconlsd ;  be 


ft.  HktLiu  mn  oraunentel  c 
and  artHtlcaUi  flnlahad.     ' 


iinunental  chiruter:  ricblr 
flnlahad.     'A  gracetiil  aod 

,'    Miltm. 

OniBtalT  (aitiit-ll),  idn.  iDuonulcmui- 
MTi  wtfh  decwntlon. 

Oniataiuw  (oi'iiU-na),  n.   State  •>>  being 
onMe  m  adornsd. 


RJam 


IT  All  your  otber  miatureM.' 

tUe  (or-nlUilkl.  a.  COt.  vn»>,  vniCto*. 
rdl    Of  or  perUlnlng  to  blrdai  mi,ar- 


.         Ih'lk-nll),         .    .    . 

...-,  .mUhotf  m  bird,  Htid  ichiwt,  ■  trace.] 
In  psel.  ana  ol  tha  footourka  >nppo*ed  to 
be  iboH  of  ElgMiUc  blcdi,  or  of  blid-Uke 
reptllM,  omitnoiaurfl.  occurring  ahnnilantl^ 
._  .1..  .J — . •'-■"iieotComnrtlcutaod 


Ornlthlebnolog/  (oi-nIth'lk-nal"a-]I).  n. 

Sat,  eniit,  a  biM,  ialuuii,  a  trace,  and  tiigot. 
IlioaurH.I  That  bnoch  of  geologr  which 
tnatt  of  ornlUdcbnJte*  or  the  toatmaifc*  of 
Mtlnet  Urda. 

OnltllOCOpnM  (o['nl-tha-kop"Iot^  n.  [Or. 
tntit,  orattSat,  a  bird,  and  topm,  dung.} 
141.  btid-dnng:  a  term  that  hai  bean  ap- 

EUed  to  guano,  »hlcb  la  the  loog-accuma- 
ited  dropplmn  of  Ka-lowL 

OniltllOdatpllU  (or'Di-tha.derfl4).  II.  f>l 
[Or.  omii,  omiiAu.  ■  bird,  and  ditjAyt,  a 
womb]  One  of  the  prtzoair  dlTlilonb  tnio 
whloh  mammilt  are  lometlmH  divided.  Uie 
oharacten  belnji  taken  from  the  itnictore 
of  the  reproductlTe  nigiuit.  The  Omltho- 
delphla  an  co-aiteniive  with  the  order 
Monotremata. 

OrnltHoilalpIila  <Dr'nl-lh0.del"  Bk  ),a.  la 
looi  putahilnc  to  the  dlililon  Omlthodel- 

_ph!a. 

mvlthocmlnm  (or-nl-tliora-Iiini),  n.    [Or. 

genua  of  bulboui  perennial  ptaati  of  the 
nat.  order  Llllauot.  Theji  an  eblaBy  native) 
of  Southern  Enropa,  Watam  Aaja.  and  the 
Ct^:  thtj  bare  narrow  radical  leiTai  and 
tannlnal  raeemai  of  neen.  wblta,  or  relluw 
atar-ihapad  ali-petalled  flowara.  niree  ipa- 
dM  an  wild  or  nalunUiad   in  Britiiin. 

Bethlehem. 
OTilltholdlcllIllts(Dr'ni-thDld-fk~nll).  n 

tOr.  omu,  ormthoi,  a  bird,  ndat,  reaam- 
ilauoa.  and  icAiuw ,  a  track  or  footpriat  1 
A  loHii  track  reHmbling  that  of  a  bird. 

ds^iwina  (oc-nitb-fl-Ilt),  n.     [Or.  araU. 

entUliai,  a  bird,  aad  IiUof,  a  ilooe.)    The 

goaral  name  lor  Uia  remalu  o(  budt  oo- 

oonlas  In  a  foidl  itata.    Page. 
OntUMlOfbKor'nl-Uifr-lol^a.   Sanwa* 

OmUkdUmML 
OnHllOlO«lC*l<ar'nl-tli5.1a]'ik«l),a.  Per- 

oraT-thoro-JlBt),  n.  [Bae 
ioY.]  A  panoB  who  la  ikHled  In 
(h*  natural  blitoiy  of  Urdi.  who  nader- 
■tandt  th^  form,  ibncture,  hablla,  and 
claulflrAtlon :  nne  who  dflScrlbAB  hIMa 
OmlUiDloaT  (or.Bl-Uiol'o-li).  o. 
orniiAoTiibird, and logn:  lUw 
branch  of  loolonj  which  tieaU 


OanmiouioT.] 


[Or.  I 


atmctnn,  ctaiaUcatlan.  and  habit*  ot  Urda. 

OrnXOuanaiusf  (pr-tiJtb'6-man-allk  n  [Or, 
omu,  omiCAot,  a  cdrd,  and  nantno,  dinna- 
Uaa]  Angurr.  a  ipKiet  of  dliiiuitloD  by 
meaniof towls,tllelralgh^ftc  DiQuuwV' 

OnilUlOll  (oj^-thon).  n.  [Or.,  an  arlary.] 
Abnlldingrorthekeephigotblrdi.  Wale. 

OnilUuipna  (or-nlth'O-pna),  n.  [Gr.  omit. 
DrntlAof.  a  bird,  and  pout,  a  loot— tram  tha 
podi  naambllDg  tha  clawa  of  a  bird.]  A 
genua  of  imall  anqnal  planU  toimd  In  pat- 
torea  and  wlldplacei  m Ennpe,  nat  ordei' 
Lefnunlnoan.  "Om  hare  a  dnalar  of  coned 
poda,  which  ate  |iilnl«d  aontething  Uke  a 
bird'i  toe,  on  whloh  account  thay  an  called 
U^d'^fbot.  O.nfTtuttJiu.oieominonblrd'a- 
loot,  la  a  Brltiah  plant,  with  pinnate  learei, 
and  nnan  white  lowen  ttriped  wttb  red. 
0.  Htinu  I*  cultlraM  aa  tood  for  cattle  In 
Portugal  under  the  name  of  (rmtdilla. 

OmlthorhyilClma  (or'ol-th4-rlng''kui),  n. 
IQt.  emu.  amithot,  a  bird,  and  ryncADI.  a 

mal,  with  a  lo^K,  flattened  body,  like  that 
ot  an  otter,  and  harlng  a  bom;  beak  reaem- 


ihorteoed ;  t 


'.  of  a  dock,  and  two  nbnui  platea 
ide  o(  both  Jawi,  not  llied  fn  anj 
:  Da\Y  in  tile  giun.  The  legi  are 
Jie  feet  poiaeaaing  each  Hve  too 
ebbed,  enabling  the  animal  to 
■wim  with  great  eaae ;  the;  are  terminated 
by  clawa  which  are  of  aerrlce  la  the  anlraal'B 
huiTDwIng Dparatlont  Oneacbof  tlwhlod. 
lesiot  the  male  then  laa  apur-llke  itmclure 
wfilch  la  peiforatad.  and  conunnnlcatea  In- 
tenially  with  a  glandalar  or  McretoiT  organ, 
a  dlipoaltlon  ol  parta  raaembllng  Ibat  of  a 
polwn  or  offemlt*  apparatua,  ""•  -"■'-•■  '■ 

doea  not  appaar  '- "■— 

alarmed.    The  a] 


to  the  treih-water  lakea  and  rli 
tralla  and  Taamania,  and  la  alao  known  by 
the  namea  ol  duck-blU  or  duck-bllted  plaly- 
put  duck-mole,  ar-"  — " '- 

milthiMi 

blrd.n«r 


o  uae  when  lnital*d  or 


bird-like  chaiactera. 


■nl.tboAo-plat).  n.   One 


who  obaervei  Una  and 


their  hablU    De  Quina 


ol  declduoui  treei, 
of  the  nntb  ol  Xuropa  and  North  America, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  flower- 
lng.ath.  They  belong  to  tha  nat  order 
Oleaceie.  and  an  naually  conaldeccd  aa  ipe- 
clea  of  Fiaiinna    " '" — ■• — 


'laiinna    O.  eurnmi  (Fnainut 
'hieb  irowa  ■bnadantly  In  Sicily. 

Apulu,  Ac.,  yield!  toe  concrete 

^     nna.   Sea  Hanha. 

<bua-U).n.  ^etypegeni 


of  the  nat'i 
<wblch  Ke). 
Oratenchaa,  OrolMncIiuiMi  (or.^bang'- 
U-6.  oi-frbang  ki"a»4).  n.    (Or.  onbai^, 

atnngla— the  apeclei  an  mppoaad  to  kill 


anti.  growing  paruitici 


oua  atructaie,  Imgnlar  lloweii,  and  a  lopa- 
rior  oraiT  with  four  or  more  parietal  pla- 
oentie,  which  aprlng  np  tram  the  auif  ace  of 
the  caipela  In  parallel  Unai,  ooered  with 
microacoplcat  aeeda  dontalning  a  mlnnte 
embryo.  Tbey  an  found  In  Europa,  Bai- 
bary.  Middle  and  Northern  AJda,  and  North 
America.  The  order  I)  npmented  by  the 
genu  Orobanche,  the  nrlona  apecla*  ol 
which,  called  In  thl*  country  hnwm.rapaa, 
anfoimd  lntlelda,iuiontherootaof  broom, 
Inrae,  hemp,  clover,  bad.«tnw,  Ac  Aelr 
praramng  une  la  brown  througjiou^  but 
aome  ot  the  orobanohea  haTe  bristly  col' 
oond  floweta.  Some  ipeciea  an  pesla  of 
agriculture,  deatroying  the  uaetnl  planti. 
iuch  aa  clover,  hemp,  beana,  Ac,  apon 
which  they  grow.    The  quality  of  thaw 

E'anti  la  generally  aitrlngent,  partlcnlaxiy 
O.  major. 
OlQlmi  (or'A-bna),  n.    A  genoa  of  perennial 
herbt,  moitly  European,  of  the  nat.  order 
Leguinlnoaie,  now  uinally  united  with  I«tby- 

OrocnLphle,  OrasnpUcal  iot-^^nnk. 
or-Sgraflk-al),  a.  Belating  to  orognphj; 
deaeripUre  ol  monntahia. 

Ihe  ewfiSo^^MS.  tte  M^tofyW  aail 
cd c«2tiwurid«  wUdi a"  duatcd. 

Oragnatlir  (o-rog'n-SX  ' 
mountain,  and  arapMt  to  di 
adence  whlcb  deacrlbei  or 


deKrIbe.]    The 
r  treala  of  the 

___italnt  and  mountain  ByMemi  of  the 
globe:  orology.  Piae. 
Orohlppiu  (or-ft-hfp^oal  n.  [Or.  oroa,  a 
mountain,  and  llippet,  a  hone.]  A  foaall 
genua  of  paohyderma.  family  Equldn,  front 
tht  eocene  atrata  ol  North  America,  which 
"      tour  loaa.  The  reprc- 

■    ■;  digit,  waa 

ledlgltwa* 

._„ On  the  hinder  llmba 

then  were  thne  toei.    The  orohlppoa  wae 

about  the  alie  of  a  foi. 

Jndda  (IVroldX  n.  [From  Fr.  or.  gold,  and  Or. 

""■"■""   ^*"' *     "1  alloy  membtlng 

uaed  in  the  roaau. 


appearance,  and  ui 


parta;  ilncorUn,  IT;  magnealB.    .  

monla,  S-Oi  qnleklfnie,  '11;  tartar  of  com- 
nerce.e.  Tlieterni  laalaonaedadfeetlTely: 
aa,  eroHle  lewelrt.  Called  alH)  Or" 
OTMo^cU(or-MD]1k4]),  a_  Fer 


Or^tonit  (i 


rened  In  onjogy. 

0rolOf7<o-rol'o-Jl).it.  [Gr.orM.amo . 

and  loQot,  dlicoune.]    Same  aa  Oregntpliv. 
Orontiacua  (o-ron'tl-l'ij-e).  n.  pL    [Or. 


ual   A  nat 

under  whit 

ol  Unk  and  other  authon 

related  to  Aracea.  Tbeardercontalnil 


:b  Undley  Includei  the  Ar 


ahbage.  ylelda  a  feUd 
tito^i  ot  Calla  poliu- 

Orontlkd  (o-ron'tl-ad),  n.     A  plant  of  the 

Orotand  (6'r^tnndl,  a.  [L  u,  arli.  the 
mouth,  and  rctundut,  round,  amooth.]  In 
rhancterlied  by   atrength,  Inlneta. 


W 


ii^al-ln).  n.    (Fr.   rtrji'uHn. 
.  See  ORPHAN.)  An  orphan. 

OrpbUl  (otfan),  n.  inr  orp^antit,  orphuked: 
allied  to  L  omit,  bereaved.]  A  child  be- 
reaved ot  one  or  both  pannla.  generally  the 


—Onn^ni'  eourl,  a  court  In  aome  atatea  of 
the  United  Slatea  of  America,  hating  lurla- 
dlctlonofthe  peraona  and  eatatea  of  orpbana 

[IrphiA  {or'tan),  a.  Being  an  orphan:  be- 
reaved of  pannta.  'An  unknown  artlat'a 
trvhan  child.'    TennvKO. 

aiphui(OT'(an).e.a.  To  reduce  to  the  atate 
of  an  orphan :  to  bereave  of  ];>arenta,  chil- 
dren, or  trienda    See  Orfhaneii. 


OrphsBan  Jorfui-i]}.  n.  1.  Tba  ttiU  of 

otptuiL-^AbomafoTaTphaii& — BrOrphmu 

collMUreljf.     "ni«*hiir*ol  Ihs  ohlldmi,  r- 

ftrplaniwl  (or'itniix  iv.  ud  a.    Bsrelt 

pumla  or  (rlcnd*.     'Tlurt  Mig«I  bo;  .  ■ 

Qrpkam'd  In  hi*  birth.'    rovng. 
For  lUi  trfluaHt  nrtd  (1h  Moh  SpMt  nude  t 

Ilk>  ■*-i~hL.  prinWos.  WtttHrtm. 

OipIiaiMt  (tofln-stX  <*-    AyoiuiKorllH 

oiphaii.    0ravMn. 
OrpIIUIIIOOd  (or'tan-biid),  a,    Tba  itate  of 

Mliit  ut  orphitL     JTsCd  ami  Qun-Iu. 

|9aa  bolow.)    Th«  cara  ud  npport 
phaoL     CMtm  JfadUr.    [RanJ 

(bpbaBirtnpii7<'>T-t>-Dot'ro-fl).  il 

SFTiMiMt.  oipban.  tod  trspW.  food.  ] 


OrphBBhood. 
ofrn-RuiXo. 


>r  orphwa.    £a(l(ir.    [Kirs  In  both 

OlSbMUTCorfmn-rl),  1.     An  ocpbiD-bniH; 

ft  bomB  for  orphuu    [lUr*.] 
(taplWIlOll  ( or-U'rl^n },  n.    A  kind  of  old 

mulul  Initnuncnt  kUn  M  tho  (ttltu  and 


_, f,  -. Dg  to  Or- 

(be  bcondUT  poM  *od  tnuidclMi  o( 
■inavut  QrBocc;  bona  malodloni;  «^  Qt- 
J9*MH  (tnliii. 

(hThBUnaKor'M-lDXn.  [Sm  Oitraujn.] 
An  orphu.  aiaO. 
Orphic  (or'SkX  a.  Fartalnbig  or  ralitlnc  to 
Orpbgn),  Uu  locmdur  poat  and  Bnuldiu 
■  ---'—■  Bca;  Orphun;  ut  tboOrpAi' 
pJtko  mjritoflflL    A  ooDBdoi 


__.  tlwOiT*w  mjntwio. 

bodj  ol  IlMnttar*  hu  come  down  to  oi 
Ii«Uw  nuns  ot  Orphnu,  bat  only  o 

OflWlDgUI 


tbors    wore  Oiphle 


Id  OTphtc 


[BeaOKrKits.  J    In 
■ns    (sMumi,  sold 

•mbroldend  work: 
Eloth  rt  gold;  one  of 
d  bwidi  lu- 


the  gold  b 


menta;  t^  ■pporal 
of  the  unLce  ind  slbi 
filnne  or  Ucn  mp- 
pendtd  to  the  nr- 
menti,uweUiith< 
eubfoJdersd     work 


Orpluw-woTk  (or*'    roc^* 

AipbiuDt  (or'iii-mnit),  n.    l .,, 

im— aHmBL  gold,  and  BioBitnnini.  i 
WBt]  THnltphldeoluienlc(Ai,aAI 
ltlv^  and  alio  nunnfaclond  ■ttulc 


The  natlT*  orplment  appean 

Uuit,aiidaeeniliiEl]'taIckTnii 

.   It  tortoi  the  baiii  d(  the  yellow  paint 


lofTarlou 


Kru*!  yelttw.    Tba  red  oiplmi 

uidtruw- 
In  blight 


na&ar,  sad  It  ■  dtmlphldei 

'     It  la  more  or  leaa  Ihiji  t 

led   oltsn  crritalUiail  I 

In  thU  form  It  U  call* 

OiplBfor^ln.  [Ft.  orpM,  from  Iti  rellow 
or  goldan  colour— or,  gold,  and  pnndr*.  to 
paint  eeeOkrnnNT.)  In  pofiUtea,  a  jel- 
low  sokHir  of  Tartoni  degma  ol  bitaiiliT, 
■pproaohlng  alto  to  red. 

OrplBtt  (ot'pInXfL    (Fr.  orpin,  itone^crop. 

•—  " ^ "-"-tg  ^iran  to  thU  apacln 

n.  SeaaboTB  ]  A  incen- 
.  it  (5Bf  on  TtMium) 
toand  absDdantlj  la  iome  paita  o<  "rgtsn^ 
In  Tooda  a&d  Ihukata  tt  bai  aoma  nmula- 
tioD  for  Iti  aUiinmeTj  and  the  root  and 


not  appn>piialadi  left  01 
cldaalal :  ai,  an  orm  tbl 
'  Boma  orra  dar.'    Skinn 

whin  kw  0'  bnuidjr  in 

tlm&'    Arr.&eU— lEoi^Tsd,aiabaiit 

a  farm,  for  dolas  tha  odd  Jf' ■■ 

wUch  Uie  aeTTanleliairlag  regat 
Bad  dntlea  cannot  otartaka:  ai,  1 
■.BaMilowi -— ^i— 


S,,» 


a  (oris 


[From  omt,]    What  b 


I.    ISeotol 


Omi7(or'«>if).n.  A  macblDa  K)  comtniclad 
ai  to  repreasnt,  bj  the  moraneote  of  Iti 
parte,  tha  notion  and  pbaaea  of  the  planeti 
In  tbalT  orblta  TUa  machlna  vu  InveDlad 
by  Oaonta  ataham.  bat  Rovln,  a  workman. 
boiTowod  OD*  from  him,  and  made  a  oopj' 
for  tb*  Earl  of  Orrrrt,  after  whom  It  wai 
uuaad  bjr  Sir  Btehaid  Stetla.  Similar  ma- 
oblnea  an  callBd  alao  i>Iaii(taritniu. 

OnlafprWLn.  [Contr.  from 01:^11*.  1  1.  A 
Boit  (rf  gold  w  itlTer  laoo.  •/oAnein.— 1.  A 
pactlenlar  pattern  In  which  gold  and  (liver 
Use  la  woiked.  Tin  adgei  are  onuunenlcd 
with  conical  Ogima  placed  at  eqnal  dii- 
taocaa.  with  vote  between  Uunn.    ^iM- 


t*  ihooM  he  lUTt  IMml  1M1  (eM) 


<Hker?«aHa  b^in  boud  u^^Kdc. 


Ortl(aTl},D.(.    To  to 


*,£-' 


OrUlWiHoi'ta.lon).  -    

Ol!tbla(oi'lhliVn.  [Or  otUiv,  itnlght.]  n 
geiint  ol  IomU  blTalvei  occoning  In  the 
paliaoEOla  Btrata. 

AlUte  (or'lblt),  n.  (Gr.  •>nhot.  ■tralght.l 
A  varletr  of  ■llanlte,  an  epldote  mlDtnl 
oceufrlug  In  atralght  layan  la  felapar  rock 
wHh  altdt*.  «c.  It  la  of  a  bkcUeh-broim 
eolooT,  TtiamMIng  gidoUnlle,  bnt  dUen 
from  It  In  fodUlltr. 

OrthoaanUiu  (orthft-kaDthoi),  n.  (Or. 
orttee.  atnlghl,  and  olanUa,  a  aphia.1  A 
genoa  of  aatlDCt  (hark*,  known  00I7  Dtini 
their  fln-epliwt,  which  are  lonnd  In  the  coal- 


aa  (or-tboa'te-M),  ».     [Qr.  artkat, 

itralgbt,  and  ittjat^  a  horn.]    A  gooai  of 
fo^  diambered   abelli,  — ■-"  —  ■^- 


iheU  of  the  genai  Orthoa 


.  the  (emilj  of 
imthJsllaTian 

foaail 

[Or,  orduM, 
L  name  given 
lla  ilnight 


'a-tll). 


mqMT,  or  rimply  Fttmar. 
Oittiodaatle  (or^hfrkbamy  a.    _ ._ 

ing  to  or  eondatlng  ot  orthoolua. 
OrUUWnMKortlA-krfwlXn.  BeeCaMOL. 


. l(orthoJl-ag"o»-.l),  n.  (Gi 

ertke*.  etral^t,  and  K  tffOpBiul.]    In  ervi 

b  at  Tight  anglea  wit 


;a  (or'ra),  a.  (Probably  from  A  Sai.  pre- 
.  or-  (leaL  Or-,  Ootb.  ut-X  ont  at  wltboal,  | 
le  trom.  and  iw.  A.  Sai.  niM.  a  aerica  1 
row]    (Scutch)    L  Odd  1  not  matched :  I 


ill?w 

On  (or'tbo^ki; 


opiol 


[Bee  OkTBo- 

nllgtoua  opinion*  or 
in  rellgloui  matten 
ccelved  aa  the  right 


OBTHOOBAPHIOALLT 

ChrlMlan;  an  srtikodgz  preacbar.— t.  In  ao- 
cordaoca  with  eoimd  dootrlae,  or  with  tha 
oplniona  or  dootrloaa  goMTaUr  held  to  ba 
eonact ;  aa,  an  ortAsdaB  faith ;  an  ortAsdn 

Ortlioaaxglt(ortboJok>al),a.  Orthodoi. 


nlonnsd.'    WUm. 
OrUia(bnillt7t(ai'th(Mlok»al*MlXn.  Ot- 

OrtIiodo»I]rt(oi'tho-doka-al-llXads.  Inao 

fwv  God  Of  M«H  wArad  Beta  m  lb*  dt^udart 

OrUlOdoiUUailt  (ar'tho^k»a^tlk-al),a. 
Same  aa  OrUodai.    Fatt. 

OltllOdoslaa  (or-thfrdokj'l-kali  a.  Pw 
lalntng  to  orthodoi; ;  chanctaitted  by  or- 
thodoxy; oithodoi. 

Orthodox^  (or'ttaoHloka-ll),  odi.  WlUi 
toundoeaa  of  faith. 

I  UHt  oolr.  tlut  Itac  antbiiilktty  of  the  Apeea- 
lypfe  II  u  open  qunlloD  ■joiHia  agnloglBfii,— ibit 

u  Mr  In  vxC^i^  doubled.  sirW^TiitSSaili: 
Orttodoxnaai  (or'lho-dok».aea),n.  The  itata 
of  being  orthodox;  oribodoxy.  '  Qrttodoa- 
neti  of  doctldne.'  ITaffrland. 
OttttodolT  (or'lha-daka-l),  n.  [Qr.  ertke- 
d»fa— orfWrlsbt,lnie,eoddiiiBa,<n>liilou, 
trom  iiktt,  to  think.]  Boaodneaa  of  faith; 
eoiTeotncB  of  opinion  or  doctrine,  Mpadalljr 
In  rellgloaematUrai  conformity  to  the  vlawi 
(partlcalarlr  to  the  reUsIou  *lewi)  genar- 
ally  held  to  be  oorrecL 

DpIiiADn.  bi  pannlu  UiwDAn  bhbi  c«nfarD4hF  to 
wlu  b  ftituOy  RKlitdu  <■»  Hital  llllh, 

Orthodnndo  <or-tliMroni1k),  a.    Pertain- 


DrthodnnlM  (or-thft-dmrnlkilB.  Tba  art 
ot  nlllag  in  the  are  ol  a  (iraat  dnla,  which 
la  Uie  aoortaat  dlatanco  oetween  any  two 
pdota  on  the  nirlic*  ol  tha  globe. 

ltttliodroiaT(oTth«-dnHml),n.  [arorMea, 
rioht,  aad  armat,  couna )  Ilie  act  or  act 
of  nulng  on  a  great  drele  or  In  a  Mial^ 

Olthotplot]  (or-tbO-iqilk, 

-thO^p^i-al-ll: 


DrtliMPT  (oribd-e-pl  or  or-th&'e-pl),  n.  [Or 
orihoeptvir—CTihot,  right,  and  epot,  a  word. 
from  root  fp,  to  apaak. )  Tbe  ait  ol  altering 
worda  with  propriety;  a  correct  pronnnda- 
UoD  of  word  a 

Orthoapiatblo,  OrtliafsAthona  (nr-ths- 
gnaU^lkTor-lSog'nB-thaiX  a.  [Or.  ortAoa. 
right,  •tralRht.and^ruUoa.ajaw.l  Having 
a  vertical  Jaw ;  a  term  amined  to  the  form 
of  hsad  In  which  the  facial  angle  approaehta 
tbe  right  angle.    See  PI 


itangular;  perpcodlcn' 
Ortboconallr  (or  tbog'Dn-Bl-U).  air.    Far 
peadlcDlarly ;  at  right  anglaa;  with  il^ 

OrUuwTapIiei  (or-lhog'ra«r).  n.  One  who 
la  ikllled  In  or  writea  on  orthograi^;  one 
'ly.  acavdlng  to 


^_._Ib,  OnboanpU 

, [.  or-(h»«rafiira1^  a. 

to  orthography;  pertalalDg  t<      __ 

ol  word) wllfaibe proper  letlera:  part^nlng 
to  the  apalllng  of  woiili;  aa.  to  make  an  or- 
(koirrapltial  mlitake.— I.  In^eom.  pertain- 
ing to  right  lloea  or  anglea —OrtAoirrapllfe 
fn^tttim,  a  projection  in  which  toe  ere  la 
■apl>oaed  to  ba  at  an  loBulte  dlitanca  from 
the  object,  and  which  la  Biada  by  drawing 
llnea  from  arery  pidnt  to  be  prolacted 
MnieudicntaT  to  the  plane  ot  proJecUoD. 
Orthographle  projectloni  ot  the  aphere  are 
made  on  a  plana  rappoaad  to  paM  tltrou(# 
Ita  ccDtra  at  tight  anglea  to  the  line  ot 
light  Tbe  plana  and  aecthma  by  which 
anlDcen  axaenta  their  dlSerant  eonelnc- 
tlona  are  orthographic  proJecUoni  of  the 
IhlD^tobecooitmcled.  Bee  PluMICTIOII. 
OTthafrsplilMUy(oi-th»«t*tu-il-ll),a<le. 
In  an  orthographic  manner:  (ajac — ^' — 


Ch.  Sc.  loeit:      g.^;      ].>ob;      fi.  Pr.  Ion;      ng.  bIiv:      (B.  Iken;  tb,  (Aln;     w.  trig;    wh,  wAlg;    ih,  aion.-See  Kit. 


OBTHOOBAPHiaT 


OrtbOSnpllUt  (orttaog'n-llit),  n.  One 
lenod  In  orthognphf ;  in  aItlli>gn>[ineT. 

Ortllosnpbl«(orlhaK'n-n»,*.i  ToDBi 
tnieorthognplif ;  to  ipell  oamctlT.  (Son.) 

OrtlWSTaptij  (or-thog'ni-nx  n.  lOr  orlho 
aropAta— orUH.iigh  I,  and  frnqHU.  writing. 
I.  Tba  ttt  arpncuca  ol  writlna  word*  wltl 
ths  proper  lattcn,  ictonUng  la  comnun 


t,  ths  WIT  in  lit 

d  propertli 


-    -.    .  jroperljr 

tpelltng;  u.  hlg  orUuigraphf  li 

"--   —•--inphy  of  ■  word.— 


the  IlkB.    [TU>  tena  Bj 


Ortbometrla 


OrUiamoniUo  (or 

OuK,  right,  and  in 
ipplLed  toOiM  pm 


Lh  trea 

rdi  corTKtly.— 
g«ometrle»[  ro- 
ot a  tortrewor 

lui  fa>  bs  obw- 


<or-l 

ruining  to  mjc«  of  cryitaUJza- 
n^ht  angle*  with  eBch 

im'et-ri).  n.     [Or.  orlAoi, 

itlng  verse  conrectl]';  tbe 

ilflcBtion. 

.ths-mor-flli),  o.   [Qr.  or- 


i'S™ 


indgemiinaleLetDenti.  ffra7uif 
Til  IneeiwrUl  btrds  of 


k-nlkiX  1.      [Gr.  erUoi 


OrUiopmlia,  OrthopsBfly  (or-the-pft'dl-a. 
or'Cha.p«-di),  n.  [Or-  o^oi,  ttralgbt,  and 
pait. ■  chilli  1  Tha  ■ctolcuriniDrreinedy. 
Ing  datonniliii  In  ttwbodle*  of  children,  or 
gnienllj  in  tba  buman  bod*  at  all  u«i. 

(KthowMll^  OrtlioiHMlloal  <oF-tha-p«d'- 

Ik,  cHr'lha^p¥d1k-al),»  Eclating  to  ortho- 
Bttdj  or  tha  art  of  curing  deformltlea, 

WttlOpaUitlor'the-pM-litln.  One  who 
praotflea  orlhopndU;  one  who  ll  IklUed  in 
curing  nataril  dclormltie*  In  the  human 
bodf. 

OrttunOioiir  (or-thoTo  nfX  i  [Or.  oWAm, 
atralght,  aodpAdiufi,  to  >peslc,  pliMi,  Toln.] 
The  artof  coTrei:tii)eBl[iiig;  ■j'llcmatic  cul- 
tlTatlonoftheyolce. 

Ortbopnma  (or-ihop-ne'a).  n.  [Or.  orrtop- 
Boia— DTlioi,  right,  erect,  and  pho*.  breath, 

■pira'tion  can  be  perlormcd  ooly  In  an  erect 

(M^pnuiy(or'tha-prak»-l).  n,  [Or,  Brthoi. 

Orthopter,  OrthopfsniL  (nr-lhop'ter.  or- 
thop'ttr-aii).  n.    One  of  the  OrtbuptenL 

OTtbOPterftlM-thop'tir.af.n.  jrf.  [Or.orfAa., 
itralght,  andplf/vn,  a  wing.J    An  <nxler  of 

aecti  In  whlt^ti  the  metamoiphoiia  <a  Incom- 
plete. They  have  four  wldgi.  the  anterior  pair 


,. . ,  itrai^t.  and  rhomfru, , 

\.  Rectangular  and  rhombic— 2  In  cryitat. 
having  Ibree  unequal  aiei  IntenectJcg  at 
right  an|tlei,  aa  certain  priama.  Called  alao 

OrthOThTncUlu  (or-thfi-rlnglini).  n.     [Or. 

ortha,  atralght.  and  rAynehof.  a  beak.]    A. 

genua  of  birda  belonging  to  InchllldB:  the 

giant  humming-bird. 
OrtlMW  (oi'thta).  n.     Same  ai  OrlAoebue. 

Orthotpermoiu  <orthft-«p*r'mui),  a.   [Or. 

srfAM.  ttralght,  and  qxrrna.  Kcd,]   In  iol- 
a  temi  applied  to  thoee  troiU  of  the  Umbel- 
lifene  which  have  the  aeed  atraight 
OrthOsUdn  (or-thO-itAd),  n.     [Ft.  orthot- 
tadt.  from  Or.  orfAododiiu—orfAoi, atralght. 

long  and  ample  tunic,  with  itralght  or  np- 
tlght  tolda. 

OrthOitylB  (or'thfi-iini.  n,  [Or  orlAoi. 
atraight,  and  iti/tm,  a  cotumo.]    In  arcA.  a 

which  the  colunuit 


□  a  atraight 


[Gr. 


Orthotona 

atraight,  erect,  ngn«,  ana  tonas,  lone,  ac- 
ceutj  Having  its  proper  accent;  apeclll- 
CBlly.  applieiflo  certain  Greek  pirticlea 
when  uaed  Interrogatively,  which  In  their 

Otthotropkl,  Ortliatropona 

{or-thofropal,  or.thol'rft- 
puiXo.  (Or.  oKAoi.attaight. 
milnpo,  to  turn.)  InW 
turned  or  growing  In  a 
atraight  direction  ^  apeclH- 
callyapplled  to  an  oiule  with 
the  foramen  oppoalte  to  the 
hllum.  or  an  embryo  with 
radicle  neit  the  hllum. 
Ortliotypoui  (or-lhot'l-pua), 
a.  [Or.  orfAoi,  ttralght.  and  typoi,  form.] 
In  mineral,  having  a  perpendicular  clear- 

OiSm  (or-liy).!!.  [U  orliow,  from  ortui, 
orior,  to  rlae.J    Riling  or  eaatem;  relating 

Ortolan  (or^tA-lau),  ».  [It.  ortolanB,  a  gar- 
dener, an  ortolan^  from  L.  hortulamis,  from 
Aorluf,  a  garden.  The  bird  ii  to  called  be- 
cause It  frequent!  the  hedgea  of  gardena  ] 
1. 1  A  gardener. 

L  A  apecles  ol  bird  of  the  family  mngUll- 

icTot  little 
if  Norlhen 


and  led  to 


e  birdtar 


iouthem  Europe. 
ind  lUly  ther-  "'- 

the  table,— a  ine  name  given  ii 

the  West  Indies  to  the  ricebfrd  lEmbrria 
oryiieora),  and  In  America  to  the  nill(RaIfu 

Ortys  (or'tikt),  n.  [Or  orlin,  a  quail]  / 
genua  ol  gallinaceous  birds,  which  maybi 
regarded  ai  the  partrldgea  and  quaila  6 


jlsphen 


c: 


part  uiuallT  of  a  dltferent 
hlnder,thelatterbelQgmoT 
when  at  rest  they  fold  longitudinally  n\ 
fan,  Theleinof  iome((7(irtDrialOreAop(ri_, 
are  ot  nearireqUBl  length,  and  formed  for 
runnlng.whnethehlnd-lBgiafatheratSaila- 
UtriaCf.  as  the  Rrauhoppera  and  crickets, 
are  latsely  developed,  and  tormed  tar  leap- 
ing.   The  foreleg*  of  the  Hantldie  are  ot 

raptorial  organ*  All  are  voradona,  and 
with  the  eiceptlon  of  the  HanUdn,  which 
prev  on  other  Insects,  deattuotire  to  veire- 
tatlon,  or  injurioua  to  household  tomlture. 


mare  convei  above,  with  two  slight  teelli 
on  the  lower  mandible.  A  well-known 
ipeclea  Isthe  Virginian  colln(0.Di>i7mtoni«l 

America.     Another  Is  the  Ca^Uom°Bn  quail 
(O.  califanumt).  BOW  often  referred  loa  new 
(tenua,  Ijiphortyi. 
Oml(or'val).  n.    (Fr,  onwlr- or,  gold,  and 

gold.]'  A  name  giiea  to  the  herb  clary, 
Orvlgtuit  (or-vf-4'tan),  n.     [It  ortielant, 

nude  himself  famoua  by  Rrst  pretendlnir  b> 
take  doses  ol  poison  on  the  stage,  ai 

com  pnaltlon  or  electuary  believed  t 
antidote  or  oountcr-polKm. 


Oinll  <fi^-al),  n.     An  oriel. 

OiyoMropldM  (O-rUf t«r-opa-d«),  n.fL  X 
lamlly  of  edentate  mammals,  comprlsb^ 
only  the  single  genua  Orjcteropus.     See 


liner,  andpoiu.afooLI  A genna of  edim- 
tTGiiectlvorous  animals.  nsembUng  both 
nd  the  annadlUo,  agrMing 


nenl  habits  but. 


ture.  The  0.  capcniu  has  received  the 
name  of  the  aardvark,  or  earth-hog,  from 
the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  i^  Good 
frooi  Ita  habit  of  bnrTowlug,  and 


claw)  are  admirWj  adapted  U 
rowing.  When  fall  grown  It  Dieasui«a  about 
t  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  mont  to  the  end 
ot  the  tail,  the  latter  being  nearly  hall  the 
length  of  the  body, 

OTTCt«Knw>^l  (or^k-tog-nD^tlkX  a.  Pei^ 
taining  to  oryctognosy. 

OTTCtunosacallyl  (or'ik-tog-noa'Uk-al-i). 
ado.    According  Ut  oryctognosy. 

Oryctognoiyl  (or-ik-tt«'no-sl),  b,  [Or.  or- 
ytUi,  fossil,  and  gMsii,  knowledge.]  The 
description  and  systematic  anangement  ol 
mloerala:  mineralogy. 

Oryctorraphyt  (or-lk-log^fl),  n.  tOt. 
orukros,  foull.  and  QtapRO,  to  describe.] 
That  part  of  natural  science  Id  which  foaaUa 
or  minerals  are  described ;  oryctoloay. 

ChTCtologlcalt  (or'lk-lo-lo]"li.al),  a.  Vei- 
tainlng  to  oryclology, 

{)ryctoIOKlitt<oriS-tol'o.Jlat),n.  One  who 
appllea  himself  to  or  la  versed  in  orvc  tology. 

On'CtOlOfyt  (or-lk-tal'ojl),  n,  (Gr.  otit- 
(01,  fossirand  2<»oj,  dlacourse,]  Lit.  the 
science  of  all  that  Is  dug  up,  whether  or- 
ganic or  Inorganic:  formerly  ipecltlcally 
applied  to  that  part  of  geology  which  treats 
nrrninlli'  nalipnnlnlnm 

le  given  l»  the  an- 


B  species  ot  antelope,  a 


AnldoptGaztHa.ordiyrbetoaTtlia.  Itlloi 

with  a  aheep^Uke  muiile,  and  the  horns  ol 
the  male  are  from  9  to  3  feet  in  length,  much 
curved,  and  directed  backwnrda  The  female 
alio  haa  boms  •  The  name  is  also  given  t« 
the  gemsbok  {AnlUope  orj/x)  ol  Callraria, 
wh I cli  somewhat  resembles,  but  is  quite  dla- 


lo  anyplace:  a 


Oe  <ot),  n.  pi,  OlU 

ttie'oriace 

oil,  OlU'(M,  a'aar),  ii.     In  l/tol  a  Swedish 

dritl-gravel  and  und.  of  glacial  orieln— In 
Scotland  called  Kaimt.  In  Ireland  EAart  or 

Ougt-onutt  (i'sii-or-aB]),  n.  A  North 
American  tree  (Jfoclunt  aiiraiifiacn).  Hit 
order  Moracen,  whose  wood  It  much  nsed 
by  American  Indiana  for  their  bowa  It  la 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  haa  been  In- 
troduced Into  BriUlo,  and  In  the  Vnlled 
States  It  la  frequently  kept  dwait  and  used 
aa  a  hedge-plant. 

OsbOTTie-BaTlaa  (osliom.Be.r^),  n.   In^ii<. 

I    aaerissofstralaofthemlddleeoccnejieriad, 

occurring  Dear  Osborne  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


e,  tab.  bull;       oil.  pound; 


dUu  Mill  crpiii.  "L- ....  __ 

Ctian.    tMitaiiioSLBtUn'tBilt. 
Oaoutoi'lunl.n 


lUlluiU 
fruBunU  TODul 
t  wEo  UtmI  on  U 
d  not  KntlreljF  dl 


■pp«u«d  M  ■  qukaa  t- 
M  tlia  earUer  ■mpanira, 
OwbMMNl«  ('M%«-fr«ei).  »■    (Or.  ixiiU,  U» 
•crotam»  uia  UU^  ■tumour.]    jLnjttamoai 

OwUlasor  (ofall-u-ilX  >l  Btmta  at  okU- 
Utlng  or  iwlDgliiK  baokwardi  uid  tomiit. 

OMdlfitta  (M-tU-Ulk  >.(.  pnL  A  pp.  imU- 
land;  ppr  oidila&ig.  IL  «a|f^  o»l- 
IntuBi.  to  nilng.  troiB  nwuhmi.  Ut  ■  littla 

Somiini,  iDcl  iwiTlDg  irlth  th»  wind.  iUm. 
of  ca.Uia  mouth,  ihatua.]  I.Tonrlng;to 
noTa  bukwird  ud  loroardi  Co  Tlbntc; 
u,  t,  pamlDlom  oteiHaUt. 


H(iac«  — £  To  Tiry  or  fluelokta  bstwMa 
SiMlUmlU 

OkUIaOiik  (oi'ill-Ut-liw),  a.  lloirC'")«u'k- 
vwd  udfomid:  Tlbntlng:  ■pecUctUj, 
in  boL  kdlwrldg  tUgbUy  bj  Uu  mlddl«,  M 

*!__.  .L.  . —  !._. p^  Deirlj  aqiullj  ]3m1- 

Ijr  btekwinu  i 


—     - _...,,_.. It, KUdBinB  pi 

— choKllliMlaRwetor-iluipMcluuii 

OMlllfttlon(o«-iU-U'ihoii),n.  [LoanUofw 
fnim  Mcillo,  to  (Wing.  B«e  Oecn.LATi.1 
Tha  Kt  ol  owilllktlng ;  the  itala  of  moving 
backwwd  uid  forwiird,  or  awiugjng  Ulu  ■ 
pendulum ;  vlbntlon  '  Tha  pcrpabul  u- 
ciUntitnu  of  ttdi  eluUcud  mtlai*  alamenl 
(lir).-    Btrttltv- 

—Angular  tmUlaiion.  nntlon.  —  .^lu  iif 
94cUiatkm,  eentn  of  otciaatiini.  Baa  undar 
Axn,  CKHTKI.  ud  PlHDirLini. 
OtoUUtlve  (oi'iU-Ut-l*).  <i.  HiTlng  ■ 
taaiStacy  to  oaclUate;  rlbntolr.  ■  Tha  unl- 
'«n  locompatlbla 


uiUii>l>i  tliui  the  g 


_.     _  One  Dl  Uie  OicU- 

OidlUtOTU,  0«cUlatOIl«(oa'd]  U-td^ii-t. 

oi'iH.U-ttf'rf.tX  n.  pi  Agroaporgeniuof 
wnfervold  Algn.  cooAliting  of  crUndrlcKl 
BIunaDta,  bnnchad.  ipinl  or  monllllona. 

Taitad  br  B  contlDDoiu  cellaliir  ihuthlng 
or  tubular  oaU-mambrua,  ud  aihlbltlng 
■  RguUr  motion  b*ck»inla  and  torwardi 
Uka  that  of  ■  pandulora-  Thajroccnrcblafly 
In  damp  ground,  torming  wide  and  contlau- 
oui  itrala.  A  lew  an  Iralj  marina. 
UdUlttOTlMMt  (oaW-la-ld'il-i"ii4),  n.  fi. 


OKltuey  (oa'rf-tan-ril  n.    (L  Mrfio.  to 

(inlcklj.  from  dm,  to  pat  In  motloo.  J  1.  The 
acloroaplOEDtpiWDlag  — S-UniuDalileapl- 
neaa;  droviLneia^  dulnaiL  ^Itmlght  pro- 
ceed from  tha  otdtaacy  of  tnuucrlben.' 


OMtUtlt<oi'il-tant}.  a.  t.  Viimlng;  giplng 
S.  Rlocpr;  dnmy:  dull;  ilugglih.  'Oar 
aacUanlUi)-  platr'   flr  B  Mom. 

OMdtftntly  {o('il-tuil-U),<i<f<.  laanoad- 
lant  mnaaar;  ytwDlaglr;  drowillr.  'Which 
thoaa  drowiT  nodden  amr  tha  latter  ol  the 
Scripture  hare  Terr  cwilanljv  collected.' 
Dr  a  Man 

Osoltata (o«il-Iat). B.i  (L.  oHfte.lorawn.I 
To  rawn;  to  gape  with  ileeplneH. 


Umaa  tnpland 

i)ono.— a.  Adhering  doialy;  Bmbraclog;  ap- 

Ownlaiyl  (iiaVl-1a-ii>.  n.    Same  u  Oms- 
VUon.     'Some  [brought  loith]  ueuJoriu 
lor  kliaaru.'    Latuner. 
'       '   ■     ■  M'ka  lal),  v.t.  pre!  it  pp.  ohu- 

aaniloKiu.     [L  onulor,  to  Um. 

•n.  a  Itnie  moath.  ■  klu.  dhn. 

LOuth.)    1.  ToHlutawtthaUM; 


Owul«ta(oAfl-UtX  vi.  1.  To  Uh  one  au- 
other ;  to  Idu.  —  £.  In  gtom.  to  touch ;  M, 
cnriM  oKuInte. 

0TCii:atiiiK(aa1ili-lAt-[ng).p-Uid<i.    Klu- 

metrical  term. —Oanifalinff  dr^,  one  tiie 
mdlui  of  whoH  curre.  at  any  partdcolar 
point  ol  mother  cuna.  It  ol  the  ume  length 
H  that  of  the  corre  In  aoeitlon  at  that 
partlculM  point.— Oieulodng  dmunti.  In 

to  uiyapoohlor  Ihaedeclof  planetary  per- 
turbation. — Otadatiiig  htiix  qf  a  non-plane 

Uuough  Ibrea  comacaUra  polnta,  and  bat 
lU  adi  panllal  to  the  noticing  tine  of  the 


^_,  and  determined  by,  Uirea  coniacu- 

UiB  point*  ol  uy  com  In  (pace.  —Oaculat- 
ing  right  ant  qf  a  non-plane  eurvt,  ■  right 

whicb  oolaclda  wlUi  Uit«  conwcaave  ow^u- 
latlng  planai  ot  the  curre.— OKuloting 
nAers.  lbs  ipbero  which  pauea  through, 

Oiculauioii  (oa-hh-U'ihon),  n.  [I.  HCutolw. 
■  Uuing.]  The  act  ol  oaculating;  a  kiat- 
log;  tpecttlcill;.  In  giom.  the  cootact  be- 
tween any  glvan  cnrra  and  Ita  oacnlatory 
Ii,Bclrcleof- 


OKOlJLtOITtoaWl-la-to-riXa.    LMorbe- 

£  In  gtan.  bating  tha  nma  curratore  at 

OtCTlSiitorT(™'liO-U-to-rt),  n.  £«ki.  ■ 
tablet  or  board  with  the  picture  ot  Chriit 
or  the  Virgin.  Ac.  which  li  Uwed  bv  the 
prieit  and  then  delloercd  to  the  people  for 

OicUlKtrIx  (oa'kh-Ut-rUi),  n.  Id  it«m.  a 
curra  which  baa  a  higher  order  of  contact 
with  a  given  curra.  al  •  gtTan  point,  than 

Ownle  (oa'Mi),  n.    ii 
mouth.)    A  imall  btlabl 

(oalrlk-lDin),  n.  pL  OKOlk  (o*'ka- 


yawnlng  or  gapintf  from  aleeplneat.     'My 
tnatUe  on  Hntatum.  laughtor.  and  rldl- 

"  '     *  "  -lant  X  a-    ptee  OscoLATK  1 


ch.  dbaln;     £h.  Sc  loch;     g,  j^;     J,^ 


■mall  bilabiate  apartnre- 

irttt-luin),  n.  pL  Owolk  (( 

la).    In  aoL  (a)  one  of  tha  large  aih 
aperture!  by  which  a  aponge  tl  perioral 

a  One  ol  the  nicken  with  which  the  Tb 
ft  (tape-wormi  and  cyitle  wormi)  are  j 
Tided.     H,  A.  HUAoiM&n. 

Armor.  oiiLaoiily  an  oaler;  comp.  Or.  oi 

cLai  of  plantt  of  tha  genui  SLUx.  or  wlUi 
ThoH  plaota  are  chlei^  employed  In  bail 
making  on  account  of  their  tough  fletl 

muring  >l»iaiD.'    Slutt.    See  fliLix. 

CMer  ( CKchl-«r),  o.  Hade  of  odcr  or  tw 
Ukeodar.    "niixiiicrcage  of  oon.'   SA 

0«lar-«lt  {C'ihi-«i  ■  • 

(Mw-bed  (O'lhi^i-bed), 

AoU 
Oilarad  (lythl-trd).  a.     CoTared  or  adorned 

with  oilan.     aOmt. 
OUar-boIt  (fi'ihl-tr-bCIt),  n.   [A.  Su.  kali.  & 

wood.]    A  place  where  wfllowi  lor  baakat- 

wort  no  ctdtlrated. 
OilBry  (A'lhi-tr-l),  n.    A  place  where  otlen 

are  grown. 
(Mrbf^^niaXn-  TDa  gnat  Egjpptfatn  deity, 

"<m  eldeit  aon  of  •-■-  "  °-' ■■  ""'  — 


■malt  laland  for  growing  oi 


theDgony  he  wu  the  penoaetlon  ol  all  phr- 
■leal  and  moral  good,  and  wat  ■tried  HaiU' 
tettor  ol  Good,  laid  ol  Lordi,  King  ol  Uie 
^  Ooda,Ac.   Belall 

tr^nei  ot  hli 
brother  Bet,  the 
Typhon  of  tha 
Gneki,   who    re- 

preHntodtbeium 

"'d'th  '^i'** 
fudge  ol  the  dead- 
He  li  npiuented 


wonblp  ol  Oiltii  1 


anlty  oterthr* 
OltU  (odt),  n 


tlculu-    hl>    uul 


■ent  among  man, 

n»  ApibJ     Tho 

I  eitendad  over  Aita 

ome.  but  the  attacka 

id  the  riia  of  Chriitl- 


[L  o 


_ano,lrom  ila  conilM- 

Ing  of  the  allared  bonea  of  tutitei  and  other 
marine  Tortabtale*  ■■  well  aa  of  the  ihalli 
ol  the  lower  anlraala.    Liidt). 

OdMUl-lroil  (odi-on-l^m).  iL  Iron  ban 
■pedallymadafarthemuiufBctaTeor  wire. 

OnnanlKoi'man-ll)  n.  pi.  Omuuill*  (oi'man- 
lii).  [FromOliiHHiarOIAman,who  founded 
the  empire  ol  the  Turke  In  Aili  ibout  Iho 
baglimlng  of  the  fourteenth  century.]  In 
Turkey,  in  ofSdal  fnnctlouair:  a  placeman. 
The  term  atnanlii  li  often,  but  arroneooul}, 
■PpUed  to  all  TorkL 

" "-  'oTmlt),  n.    Int*»JB.  aialtot  oa- 


mlcacid. 


t-iani),  n.  [Gr.  ottnl,  odour, 

.]  The  name  given  to  Uie 
r  of  muscular  llbn,  which 
r  imell  to  boiled  meat  and 
"'      ■  a  yallowiih  brown 


(H,OM  J     See  under  Obmidh. 
Osmloiu  (os'mi-uii  a.    Of  or  belonging  to 
OHolum;  ipeclDcallf  applied  to  an  odda  of 


gather  with  platinum.  A 

Onnlmn  (oi'mi-nm).  n.  [Or.  onni,  odonr.! 
Bym.  Ov.  At  wt  199  O;  ap.  gr.  SI  '4.  A  metal 
dlacoTerad  by  Mr  SmlthaonTannent  inlB03. 

bCnatlon  with  Iridium.     TTiii  compound  re- 

occuji  In  flat  gralnJ  an 

elTected^a  tedloni  i 


,  . .    _    .       ;  in  many  k  .. 
«  called   alio  Irufotmtna.  Irtdowmiun 


a1  crritile. 
Irldlam  la 


wh.  wAlg;     Eh.  aiure. — 8oe  Kkt 


OBRHTAmnre 


ImpDiilon.  nHtron,  anismn.l  Aninitrn- 
mmt  or  *pp«n>tui  for  mBuunng  the  rslo- 
dtf  of  the  ounotic  fom. 
OnilOM(oirmai),n.  ( Or,  MniM.  an  ImpnlM. 
ft  nuhlna,  from  eOiti,  to  pmb. )  Tho  Im- 
puM  or  Uudedeir  ol  Bold*  to  put  tbron^ 

poTOiu  urtlUoiu  mhI  nliaT  I ■"* — * 

aam^ttct 

■~"  »».-  .»— ^p  pj  muoi,  woown 

'b  A  BoTYiui  untnm.  .....„...„ 

*  Hold  to 
nitlntoi 

nIoHoiu,  dUnfiw  In  (I 

tko,  mt  MporkUa  bj  t,  pon>n> . _„_ 

or  Hptam  of  bladder,  parchmnit  inpflr, 
or  poroni  euthanwu*,  ibut  mutiud^  pmu 
tbrongh  And  mix  vlth  aach  ottafir;  but  thoy 
pui  vllh  onequal  nipldltlca,  u  that,  after 
B  tune,  the  beighc  of  Ibe  liquid  OD  each  (ido 
li  dlirennt 
OnnotlaJot-DiotU),  a.    Fdrtilniii^  to  or 

OinmiidAJot-mim'd*),)!.'  [OHeId  doubtrol!] 
Ag«Dinoi[iUiili,tlie  tipeof  the  niL  order 

Otmiuidtoew.    O.  r«paiu.  or  oamand-roral 
fam,  li  >  Britiab  ipecle*.    See  Fuhthumo- 


OMDD-dln'U),  n.  jri.   A  uL  order  of 

t,  dltUncalabed  by  b*Ttng  tbe  thecn 

wlUt  ui  operouliform  uanului,  or  without 
ut:  retlcnUted,  etrlated  *ltb  nyi  it  the 
*pei.  bunting  leivUiwiaa.  end  uiually  ei- 
tenullj.  Hie  nniu  Onnundii  li  tbe  type 
-'  " 'i.  ua  apedaa  of  wbloh  hua  a 


Irionl  (oa'miuul-ral'al),  n.  Tba  Or- 
._  _.  ramBator  Bowarlng-fam,  the  root  of 
'hlclL  vhed  boiled,  li  reir  allmy,  and  [• 
led  ID  itltfenliut  UnaD.  It  la  alao  oied  ai 
'  and  BtniOc.  Bee  FLOWBHiHO-VniN. 
jf  (oi'u-btri),  n.  A  apadaa  ol 
^'l,  orl^uiallj  made  at  and 
-   -;lnQennanr. 

1-oro-Jl),  o.  [Or. 
d  topot,  dlacourae,) 
imeU  and  odoun. 

Oaprey,  Ospiu  (oa'pri).  n.  [Coirupted 
from  ouifmgff,  L.  inrijraga,  the  oaprey:  lit. 
tba  booe-bnaker— Of,  a  bone,  and  Awyo. 
tobnak.]  A  Hell-knawnDLpaclDniblTd,  of 


which  only  one  ipeclei  li  known  {Pandion 
Saiuvtuf),  called  alao  the  FijiAing  Haick  or 

BuTDird.  from  the  white  upon  lU  head.   Ita 
langtb  la  about  S  (eat.  nod  lbs  e>tenl  of  lu 

wings  not  1*M  than  Si 

— V  the  wfi< 

"  "      "       "  n  North 


]  early  the  wholi 
n  Alia.     It  la  al 


It  hi 


In^enU  al  bone*  baring  beaa  tonnd  in  Iti 
slomacb.  Iti  habitat  la  on  tha  aaa-ahore. 
and  on  the  bank!  of  IlTen  and  lakea  IE 
leeda  on  tub  whlrh  It  UIcm  bv  imlilimlv 


liiw  ihdr  bcllict  up,  u  Omcb  thflr  (Mb  Ihe; 


fwdt^imifgrcitf  fuponaAte  pniafvil  to  otw  pli« 

Onl  (oa),  T.i.  To  propbaaj;  to  praaage.  I 
lliiogr  JUomrdt.  i 

Ommw  (o***nl,  n,    [L  o«a«w,  bony,]    A 

OMdn,  OMMllia  (oa'e-in;,  n.  l-Bonetlagaa  I 
1.  Tbe  aott,  glne-l^a  luhatanca  of  bona  left  ' 
'*^~  tha nmoni  of  the eartha.  Oualnmay 


tt  than  oiadu 


chloiia  add.  tba  i 
ally  dlMilTB^  tba  i 

and  aoft,  and  oltln. . 

free  from  mineral  matter,  atJll  retaining, 
bowater.  tba  lorn  of  tha  bona.  Bj  boiling 
In  water,  and  on  baing  freed  from  fat  and 
Tucolar  tiatii%  It  I*  coavarted  bito  gelatine 
Called  tlto  Bt»w-tartUage. 

Ouelet(ofu-Iet),i>.  lPr..allttle  bona,  from 
L  Of,  eaaii.  a  bona]  1.  A  hard  lubatanca 
grawlng  on  the  Inilde  of  a  hone'i  knee 
atnona  tbe  araall  bonaa.— 2,  The  Internal 
bona  of  aome  cntUe-OibflL 

OHwnu{aa't«-(u), 
bone.  1    Bony ;  rea 


.     IL.  oanu.  from  si,  a 
igmenla  of  the  bonea  of 


^nlm^ia  comantbt  tooal 

or  other  matter,  and  commonly  lonna  m 

Biaorea  and  carea. 
OHBtlO(oa-aetUXa.  AppUed  taanbunUted 

eriba  of  people  ol  Uonnt  Caacaioa,  and  to 

the  language  apoken  by  them. 
OulUtie  (os«l-an1k),  a.     Fertabilng  lo  Ot- 

lian,  tba  gnat  Celtic  poet,  or  to  hia  poetry; 

membllng  Oaiian'i  poetry. 
OulcleCoCU-kl).!!.  [L  wvculum.  dim.  from 

ot,  a  bone.1    1.  A  amall  bone:  applied  In 

OTHiC.  to  rarloiu  nuall  bonea  of  the  ikelelon. 


Ing  Into  a  bony ,  _. _. 

balng  10  changed ;  aa,  the  oaf^alion  of  an 

Owlinn  (oa'd-lraj),  n.  [L.  eaifraga.  See 
OBPBBI.l  A  name  lortqerbr  giyen  to  tbe 
oapny  or  11*  young.  The  bird  intended  In 
tha  following  eitnct  la  uncertain. 

rlTra-gui),  a.     Breaking  or 
OM    (Rare.) 

,'  (oi'd-fl),  V.I.  pret  *  pp.  oaiftd;  ppr. 

oKifyMs.    [I*  ">.  bona,  ind/acio,  to  form.) 


»  oit  the  hardneaa  of  be 

:  dllunl  urli  cmirwlie™  In _, 

y  (oVil-fT),  e.£    To  become  bone;  to 
in  from  loft  matter  Into  a  nbitance  of 

(oi'al.fl-lng),  ^  and  a-    Changing 

;  becoming  houa,     "Tha  nti/viag 
BtQQBU.'    Dr.  Caroei\Ur. 
oailToroni  (oa-ilv'nr-uf),  a.     (L  «,  bone, 
and  euro,  to  eat  1  Feedbig  an  bonea;  eating 

and  otheroanmreiH  anlmala^Derfcim. 
OnprlnKar.ln.   AnoldtuUDsfortheoaprey 

ChapmaiL 
Osniuy  (oi'ia-a-rO,  n. 

the  bonei  of  the  dead  i 


whether  worlliy  ol  It  or  not;  appearing  In  a 
oaitain  light ;  hence,  frequently,  aiqunent 
arul  not  real ;  baring  aomathing  ol  aham  at 
pretence;  piatanded;  profaaad:  thna  wa 
*-  -'  a  panon'a  eatnuiUa  raaaon  orpr*- 


rho  baa  at 


ire  dented 


Ort«ri{oi^t*-al),o.  [Or- 
afatlng  of  or  pertaining 

— ' (oa-lfrlnYn.    8i 

—.teaAr-    ■ 


,  a  bone.)  Con- 


Ifeit      -I&ercy  to 

«™f.'    J  Wiittrr. 

jUlty(oe.ten'al-bin.tl),ii.  Theqna- 

Uty  or  atate  of  being  oiteniible. 

.^ .t._ -]-iI.bl).  a.     |Fr.  otMuiUa, 

to  abow — oh,  agalnit,  ia- 


Ironi  L.  odendo, 

forth  u  haTing 


iiW«  ruler  ol  a  conntrr 

laaat  tha  outward  attnbutai  of  a  ralar. 
i.\  Capote  ol  baing  almwni  proper  or  I 

Uaiyde'  £^^u^  laiUiRd  Ibc  vInuiMi  Uiu 
<<  ba  Ui>  III  llu  tucnibuiiiL  U-alfrU 


„- ,- Jearanddonotiatlaly 

tbe  Jndgnient :   while  tpttiout  relataa  to 
-*--'  pteaaea  tha  aye,  yet  It  not  truly  what 
—  •-■■-     "- — -^^ -  preleita, 


to  be.     Of  IntnMe  ca 


Synonvmt. 

OitiUtdbU(a*-ten'Bl-bll).<ide.  Inanoatan- 
alble manner;  profeiaedly.  'Where he waa 
avan  employed  In  tbe  treaty  of  marriage, 
though  otlenaaiy  acting  only  In  the  char- 
acteiolapalnter'  WalpoU. 
What  li  truly  aiteabtafaff,  the  pullmit  at  11i4c 

OrtslUlO  (oB-tan'Bl.aV  «.  A  tax  uio'ently 
paid  by  merchant!,  ftc.,  for  leare  U  ihow 
or  eipoie  tbclr  gooda  for  nle  hi  marketi. 

a>-t«n'>ban), 
e  lacrainen 

-      ■     .'.!.),  a,    \_VT.o.ttr<M. 
~  '    "'■ — ' —  eihlbl 


poilUon  of  the  lacratnent 
Olt«IltlT»(oa-ten'ai>),a.  1 
1.  DiKnilp,  toabow.)    Hhowlog;  exhibiting. 

wbicb  pUinly  and  directly  demonitratea  the 
bnith  ol  a  propoaltJon. 
OstenilTdr  (oe-ten'alT-1]),  ode.     In  an  oo- 

rttwl^  exceeding  wlee. '    Lloyd. 

Kuory  (oi-teu'eo-rO.  h.  In  the  R.  Calk. 
a  monatrance  or  tranipareiit  ahrlne  lor 
aipoHtJon  of  the  boat.  Called  alao  Rt- 
ATluetktea. 


ingly,  J«-,  _ 
OltMltaUon  (OB-tco-ta'ahon),  n.  (L.  MEm- 
lii(u,fromoi(en(o.  BeeOSTENTATL]  1.  Am- 
bltlooa  diaplay;  vain  ihow;  pretantloua 
parade;  diaplay  dictated  by  vanity,  or  In- 
tended to  hitlte  pnlae  or  flattery.     '  A  Tain 


Stic.  Parade,  dliplay.ibow,  llonrlih.  pageant- 
ry, pomp,  pomponineia,  vaunting.  boaiClng. 
OMantUltnu  (oi-ten-ta'abue).  a.  1.  Char- 
actarlied  by  oatentatlon ;  making  a  dlaplar 
from  vanity;  fond  ol  ihowlng  olf  one's  good 
qnatitlei.  poaaeealoni,  acta,  and  Iba  uke 


OSTENTATIOnHLY 


OateaUiuoniiiMi  (a-lui-U'ihu-aM),  n. 
Tha  lUte  at  qoalit;  of  b«liv  oitnitathiai ; 
ntn  dl^ajl  wmtmlmi;  Tultjri  otteutk- 

Ortentatort  (oc'tMi-UMrXn.  [LJ  One  who 

makgoTiin  ihow;  aboutgr.  Shtnaooa. 
(hrt«lltlTet  (i»-tentlTX  a-     OKentotlou 

Stirliag. 
OitantOiU  t  (oi-tni'tai).  a.   Fond  of  nukbis 

AiAow-  'Pomp and ofUhtnufdrciuiutuiMA 

Ettlfin.    [Kan.) 


bona,  and  taUa.  (Ina.]  1  _.  ... 
iKnuta  of  lima,  famine  an  iucnuMUon  on 
Iba  root*  and  atama  of  bobU.  (Ound  In  loma 
mMi  of  aarmuiT  In  looae  landf  gnMmdi. 
It  takai  11*  naoM  (rem  an  cnniaana  optDloa 
that  It  haa  tha  qoalltr  of  Dnltli«  rrutnrad 
bonM.~-£.  An  loterlor  kind  of  glna  oMalnad 
from  bonei:  bone-glna. 

o^ttSUpXn.    [Or.  Htoin,  • 

"-lidur,  nneaalneaal    Pain 

lotant  Oied  pain  In  anf 

mtiiLa  (oi'U4-d«D*tln),  n.  TO  r.  oilaa, 
and  L  dtn.  dmiit,  a  tooth. )  That 
mDoiocatlon  of  dentlnfl  obaemd  In  tha 
teeth  of  (he  cachalot  and  »ine  othen  of  tha 
Cctacaa.  aa  alao  In  thoaa  ol  nanf  eilitlng 
and  eiUnct  Diha,  In  irhlch  the  tlnoe  l>  tia- 
vaned  h;  ImgnUrl]'  nunlOed  raacnlar  or 
madallarr  canala. 
Oflt«o(«neili,  Octeavs»Cot'te-e-len"e-a[>. 

gttmas.  to  geaarate.]     The  foimatlon  or 


(^iMidral 


OrtMtrmheT  {ot-tS-o^ra-UA  n.  [Gr.  o- 
Iton,  a  bone,  and  ^ rapAd,  to  deKrfbe.  ]  An 
auatomiat  who  deecilbei  the  bonf  part  of 
tha  body,  or  tha  akaleton, 

0«toO«rw»to{oa.t*-oe'ra.Bin.  [Or.  ofteoB, 
a  bona,  and  ffrupho,  to  deicrlbe.]  A  de> 
■criptlon  of  the  bone*;  oateolOM]'.     Crait. 

-^""*pU<M-«-ol'e-pli).B.  [Or.  of(«OB,a 
and  tqiit.a  acals)  Asenui  of  ganoid 
from  (be  old  red  landitona,  with  an 

iteton  of  aoanellad  bone,  and  an  en- 

doakalelon  (tf  cartilage.  It  dlltered  from 
"-  -"■-I  In  bavlne  two  anal  and  two  donal 
mating  with  each  other. 
•  (orlM-IItXn-  [Or.oifmi.abona, 
anauuot,aatone.1  AnearthTkludof  pboa- 
phate  or  lime,  pmbably  reiultlng  from  the 
alteration  of  apatite,  ocenrring  near  Hanan, 
and  fai  Amberg  In  the  Kngebiige. 

O«t«0lOB«r(oi-t*^il'o-ieAii,  Anoateologbt. 

OMmIoSIo,  OitHdoglCil  (aa't*4-lDj'1k,  o«-- 
tfr^-lojlk-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  oaletdogT 
or  a  deacrjptloD  at  the  bone*. 

(Maalaflaanr(p>t«-6-lo]-'lk-al-]l),ad>.  Ao- 
oordlng  to  oflteologT. 

OrtMlotfct  (f>ni-oVo-VA\  n.  Ona  rened 
In  oateologf  i  ona  who  daaarlbe*  the  bono* 

s-tf-oro-JIXn.    [Or.  MteoH,  a 
-- ■" 1    Tliath •■-' 


chamlcal  propertlei 


la  of  the  phyilcal  ai 


and  of  the  form. 

Ac,  ol  the  Tarloui  bone*  of  which  the  ilul- 
•toD  I*  eompowd. 

1*-*-1"- -  (o*-te4'nu).  K.  (Gr.  ttUon,  a 
bona.]    In  HMAal.  a  bi^  tomonr. 

OMMBUtakU  (aB'U-a-nu>-U"U«X  n.  [Or. 
tw(«n,abODe.andnKiIaitDi,ioft.)  inpoEAel 
a  dlmaaad  aottenlna  of  tba  bone*  In  adalta. 
nan^  (oii|tn-mu-ti2, «-  JOr.  mMoh, 


OrtMplB>to(aa'li^plai-U),n.  lOf.  oitam. 
a  bona,  andytwas,  to  form.)  ADOperatloD 
by  which  the  total  or  partial  loaa  ta  a  bone 

OMaoptaiTKtiKu  (o*-U-oi)'t4rl]"l-uX  '■ 
EGr.  ofteon.  a  bone,  and  pJery^ion,  a  fln.] 
Bama  aa  AtanOaiplirygiina. 

0«M-iaT«ninkOriw>-wtrMiU  (oe^t*^ 

MT^lA'nia.  oa'U-A-Bar-ka'ilaX  ■.  [Or.oMeea. 
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■  bona,  and  cnMnu,  iiirUfu.  from  «rs, 
Oaah.)  DliaBia  of  the  bony  tlHue  whleh 
oonalila  lA  aoftaning  of  It*  lamlns,  and  thalr 
Inufonutlan  Into  a  flaihy  lubttaooe  aaal- 
oooaa  to  that  of  oaikcar,  Pwuliwin. 
oAMtUMCoa-tTA-tfiniXn.  [Or.  etCxm,  a 
boiu.andtDm^anittliig,]  tnnov,  auw- 
llke  uutniment  lor  cutting  bona:  apecUl- 
oally,  one  for  cottbig  the  bone*  of  tha  fotal 
oraniiun  whan  It  I*  naoeaaiiy  to  redace  It 
oonUdarabl]'  to  tadllute  dellranr.    £1  B. 

— '—'-inw  <o*-tfr<>ViHni),  ».    [Or.  sitean, 
and  <ami,  a  oattlng,)    Ibo  -" 


tH-tii'ihe«n).  TL  A  blT*lT*  mol' 
amlbr  Oitracea. 
(a*-trl^hl-oD),  n.    (Or.  tufratsn, 


el;  Incloaed,  with  (he 
tb*  tall,  n  an  InunoTable  ca*e  compoud  of 
Urge  ganoid  plate*  flrmljr  united  to  ona  an- 
other at  their  edgei:  tnmk-flihei.  Than  la 
Uttla  ninaenlar  aubfetance,  but  -  the  liver 
*    olL    The  i^dei  ire  moatlf 


d  In  tl 


I.  A  political 


i  American 
n.    [Or.  BttmHt- 


aldored  dangerou  to  the  atate  were  ban- 
libed  bj  piibllc  Tota  tot  a  term  of  raar*. 
with  leave  to  retom  to  tha  enjajrment  of 
(heir  eilata  at  the  end  of  tha  pnlod.  It 
takM  thla  name  from  tha  (half  or  tablet 
br  which  each  peiaon  recorded  hti  vote. 
Hence— £.  Banitbment  in  genand;  axpnUoni 

(mnwlta(oe'tr»dt).n.  [Or.  ortnUHA,  from 
oifnijtan,  a  ihelL]  A  tenn  oocailODalljr  ap' 
piled  toanrfOMll  onterororitar-lilceihetl 
who**  apecie*  1*  nndetermlned.     Page. 

Ogtndi^  OttndM  (ot^lra-alt),  p.L  pret 

A  pp.  otfratUtd;  ppr.  oitnuiM^.    1.  To 

-  *^-    itraclim:  to  baniih  by  popalar 


aLatalni     th.  Be.  lodi:     g.ga',     |,ii 


ndtebr 

I,  Fr.  (oh;      ng,  ainffi 


(o  put  under  tlw  bani  to  aulode  from  pob^ 
lis  or  private  faroor. 


Ottncoda  (oa-tratO-da),  n 

a*hetL]    Anorderofonloi 

taceani.  In  which  the  bodv  li  entirely  In- 
cloaed under  a  large  ihleld.naving  the  foim 
ot  a  bivalve  >be1L  The  gill*  are  attached 
to  tha  poaterlor  Jawi,  and  thete  are  only 
two  pain  of  feet  which  MTve  lor  locomo- 
tion but  not  for  ewlmming,  thai  function 
beW  aerved  by  tha  aotentue.  Soma  of  the 
mamberi  have  >  dlitinct  heart,  a*  thoaa  of 
tha  genua  CyprUlna,  but  It  li  wanting  In 
—  lit    Tba  principal  genu*  -'  "■' '--'- 

timeorttl  («~tra-ko*'(«-i), 

nton,  a  >beu.]    A  funllv  o: 

nolo  flibei  having  th 

B  anterior  p«rtof  thu _  _ 

•iTong  armour  compoaad  of  nnnwioai  laiga 
gandd  tdatai  ImmonUy  Joined  to  one  an- 

-■■■—    ^^ '--■-«■  part  of  thabodtwaa 

•taly  nnprotectad.    It 

^.  PterlchthyLptetanli, 

Cepbalaipli,  Cooeotteni.  Ae.,  all  ot  wMeh 
~~eni  to  nave  been  extinct  nnce  (he  cloea 

the  I>evonlan  period.    B.  A.  Hleholtm 

trwtoi'tr*-*).  n.  [K  oilrra,  anoyitet.1 
A  genu*  ot  marine  lamelKhmncliiate  mol' 
luKi;  the  oyiten.  The  common  edlbla  oja- 
t«r  li  the  0.  AtuKi.     See  Oistib. 


ig  the  head  and  generally 


longing  to  the  Ot 


I  oytter,  and  eullurn.  ci 

J  cultivation  or  breeding  oi  oyoHia. 

■  (o*.lrtl-d6),  n.  Bt,     [Or,  otnm. 

anoy*l«r,*nd<llta(,niemblance.]  Atamlly 
of  lunelnbianchiata  molluica,  of  which  Oa- 
trea  (the  of*t«r)  i*  the  type  genu*. 

(MraapliaSin(o*-tri-.^]ft(),n.  [Or.  oa- 
Imn,  an  oytlar,  and  pAo^,  to  eat]  Ooe 
who  feed*  upon  oyaten;  an  oyitcr.eater. 

OatHoH  (oe'trlch),  n,  lO.Fr.  o«n«Aj  aa- 
-  ■■  ■  ~   auiruc*i),H-   ^ — 


Lauij,  a 

an  oitrlch.)  A  Ir 
ganui  Strutblo,  fi 
(rue  or  African  «.. 
the  i*udy  pbUD*  ol 


.  .  .    'o,  Or.  ilruaUn, 
•  cnnorlel  bird  ol  the 


'f*'?.?} 


Dnldc. 


'icb(S.«iTw(M()ln 


1 1heae  iriilta  nlnmaa 
that  the  bird  I*  chlelly  bnnt«d  and  Te*nd 

._j u„.j •\eyaroWBiilyaalaemad 

Idacoiauon.  Thataca 

tha  thigha  are  naked. 


•BU  >■  uigaiil  of  Sight,  bnt 
n  with  etlraordlniry  apeed, 
le  ll*e(e*(  hone.  Tha  food 
a,  gnln,  and  ti '  ' 


I  the  oitrlch  iwallowa 


OSTRICH-BOARD 
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other  hard  materials  that  come  in  the 
way.  Ostriches  are  polygamous,  each  male 
consorUoff  with  several  females,  and  they 
generally  keep  together  in  larger  or  smaller 
flocks.  The  eggs  are  of  great  sise,  averag- 
ing  8  lbs.  each  in  weight,  and  several  hens 
often  lay  in  the  same  nest^  which  is  merely  a 
hole  scraped  in  the  sand.  The  eggs  appear 
to  be  hatched  mainly  by  the  exertions  of 
both  parents  relieving  each  other  in  the  task 
of  incubation,  but  also  partly  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  South  African  ostrich  is  of  ten 
considered  as  a  distinct  species  under  the 
name  of  S.  austraUi.  Three  South  American 
birds  of  the  same  family  (StruthionideX  but 
of  the  genus  Rhea,  are  popularly  known  as 
the  American  ostrich,  and  are  very  closely 
allied  to  the  true  ostrich,  differing  chiefly 
in  havins  three-toed  feet  and  each  toe  armed 
wi^  a  daw.  The  best  known  of  the  three 
is  JR.  americana,  the  nandu,  or  nandu- 
ffuofu  of  the  Brazilians,  inhabiting  the  great 
American  pampas  south  of  the  equator.  It 
is  considerably  smaller  than  the  true  ostrich, 
and  its  plumage  is  much  inferior.  B.  Dar- 
winii^  a  native  of  Patagonia,  is  still  Bmnller. 
The  third  species  is  the  R.  macrorhyncha, 
so  called  from  its  long  bilL 

Oftrldi-board  (os'trich-bdrdX  n.  In  niedi- 
cBoal  arch,  wainscot 

08trldget(o8'trijX  n.    The  ostrich.    Shak. 

Ostrlferoos  (os-trif  dr-us),  a.  Producing  or 
containing  oysters. 

Ostrosoth  (os'trd-gothl  n.  [L.L.  oatro- 
gothuSf  from  ottnu,  eastern  (G.  ost,  east), 
and  Ooihu»,  a  Goth.]  One  of  the  eastern 
Qoths,  as  distinguished  from  the  Visigoths 
or  western  Ooths.    See  Ooth. 

OstrogOthic  (os-trd-goth'ik),  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  Ostrogoths. 

Ostnra  (os'tri-a),  n.  [Gr.  ostrya,  a  tree  with 
hu'd  wood.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat  order  Corylacee;  hop-hombean.  It 
derives  its  English  name  from  its  inflores- 
cence, consisting,  in  the  female,  of  scales 
packed  closely  over  each  other,  so  as  to  re- 
semble very  much  the  catkin  of  a  hop,  and 
from  its  foliage  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
hornbeam.  Two  species  are  known,  the  0. 
vulgaris,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  0.  virginianat  of  the  United  States. 
Both  form  handsome  deciduous  trees. 

OsweffO-Btarch  (os-w6'g6sUirchX  n.  A 
very  line  kind  of  starch  made  from  Indian 
com  or  maize,  in  the  tovm  of  Oswego,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.    Simmonds. 

0«wegO-toa(os-we'g6.t€),  n.  IFrom  Oswego, 
a  town  in  the  state  of  New  York.]  A  North 
American  plant,  the  Monarda  didyma,  the 
leaves  of  which  emit  a  very  grateful  and 
refreshing  odour,  resembling  Uiat  of  mint 
or  sage.  They  are  said  to  possess  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  deobetruent  virtues. 

OtaooUBtlO  (d-ta-kous'tikX  a.  [Gr.  ous,  dtos, 
an  ear,  and  akoustikos,  belonging  to  the 
sense  of  hearing,  from  akoud,  to  hear.]  As- 
sisting the  sense  of  hearing;  as,  an  otaeous- 
tie  instrument 

OtaoouBtia  Otaoonitloon  (d-ta-kous'tik. 

d-ta-kousHik-onX  n.  An  instrument  to 
facilitate  hearing:  an  ear-trumpet 

Otahelte-salep  (6-U-hI't6sal'epX  n.  An- 
other name  for  Tacca  starch  or  Tahiti 
arrowroot:  from  Tahiti  or  Ot€iheite,  the 
principal  of  the  Society  Islands. 

Otalgia  (6-tal'ji-aX  n.  TGr,  ous,  otis,  the 
ear,  and  algos,  pain.]  A  pain  in  the  ear; 
ear-ache. 

OtalglO  (6-tal'jikX  n.  A  remedy  for  the  ear- 
ache. 

Otalgy  (d'tal-li),  n.    Same  as  Otalgia. 

Otazia (Ot&'riaX n.  [Gr. dtaros, large-eared, 
from  ous,  6tos,  an  ear]  A  genus  of  seals, 
characterized  by  having  proiecting  external 
ears,  and  by  the  double  cutting  edge  of  the 
four  middle  upper'incisors.  The  members 
of  this  genus  are  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  but 
O.  jubata,  or  the  sea-lion,  occurs  also  in  the 
North  Pacific  about  the  shores  of  Kamt- 
chatka  and  the  Kurile  Isles.  The  sealskin  of 
commerce  is  obtained  from  members  of  this 
genus.     See  Skauon. 

Otai^  (d'ta-riX  n.     A  seal  of  the  genus 

Otbeoscope  (d'thft-^skdpX  n.  [Gr.  dtJied,  to 
push,  and  skoped,  to  see.]  An  instrument 
akin  to  the  radiometer. 

Other  (uTH'6rX  «  and  pron.  [A.  Rax.  6ther, 
O.  Sax.  dthar,  andar,  O.  Fris.  other,  ander, 
D.  and  G.  ander,  Icel.  annar,  Dan.  anden, 
Goth,  anthar;  cog.  lith.  antrcu,  L.  alter, 
Skr.  anyatara.  comnar.  of  anya — other.  All 
these  are  comparative  forms,  the  Skr.  anya- 


tara in  particular  being  clearly  seen  to  be 
so.  In  A.  Sax.  the  n  is  omitted  as  In 
other  cases  before  th.  See  K.I  L  Not  the 
same;  different  from  that  wmch  has  been 
specified;  not  identical;  second  of  two;  ad- 
ditional; remaining. 

Whoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  MAtr  also.  Mmtt  v.  39. 

The  learning  of  Latin  beinff  nothing  bttt  the  learn- 
ing of  words,  join  as  much  aMfr  real  Icnowled^  with 
it  as  you  can.  Cockt. 

2.  Not  this  but  the  contrary;  om>o«ite,  as, 
the  other  side  of  the  street— 8.  used  reci- 
procally with  tacK,  and  aiq>licable  to  any 
number  of  individuals. 

They  asked  emch  oMerottheix  welfiue. 

Exod.  zvifi.  7. 
4.  Opposed  to  some. 

Same  fell  among  thorns  .  .  .  bnt  taker  fell  into 
good  ground.  Mat.  siiL  7, 8. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  adjectively  with  some. 

Of  good  actions  some  are  better  than  ct/ier  same. 

Hoatter. 

6.  t  The  other;  another:  in  thissenwe  preceded 

by  a  comparative  and  than. 

He  put  it  by  thrice,  erery  time  gentler  tiian  ether. 

Shak. 

&t  Left  as  opposed  to  right 

Her  ether  leg  was  lame,  that  she  n'ote  walke. 

Sfenstr. 
A  distalTe  in  her  other  hand  die  had.    Spenser. 

Other  is  often  used  substantively,  and  in 

this  use  has  the  plural  number  and  the  sign 

of  the  possessive  case. 

The  fool  and  the  brutish  person  perish,  and  leave 
their  wealth  to  ethers.  V%.  zlix.  xa 

Were  I  king. 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  U>t  their  lands. 
Desire  his  Jewels,  and  this  other's  house.      Shah. 

Other  is  sometimes  put  elliptically  for  any 
other  thing;  anything  else. 

It  was  impossible  that  eitfier  man  or  woman  should 
do  other  than  look  at  her.  Neither  man  nor  woman 
for  some  minutes  did  do  other.  Trotiofe. 

—The  other  dau,  on  some  day  not  long  past 
but  left  indefinite:  not  long  ago;  quite 
recently.  —  £very  other,  every  second;  as, 
every  other  day;  every  other  week. 

Other,  t  conj.    Or;  either.    Chaucer. 

Otbergates  t  (uTH'^r-gatsX  adv.  [Other,  and 
gate,  a  way  or  manner.]  In  another  man- 
ner. 

If  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled 
you  other^ates  than  he  did.  Shah. 

OtberguesB  (uTH'6r-ges),  a.  [Corrupted  from 
otherguise.]    Of  another  kind  or  sort 

This  world  contains  otherguess  sorrows  than  yours. 

C.Reade. 

Othergnlse  (uTH'«r-gixX  a.  [Other,  and 
guue,  manner.]  Of  another  kind:  now  gen- 
erally written  and  pronounced  Otherguess. 

Othemesa  (uTH'«r-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  other;  alterity. 

OtlierwardB  (uTH'^r-wArdzX  (^dv.  In  an- 
other direction.    CaWyle. 

Otherwhere  (uTH'«r-whirX  n.  [Other  and 
where.]  In  some  other  place,  or  in  other 
places;  elsewhere. 

One  bath  had  the  vision  face  to  face. 
And  now  his  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain. 
However  they  may  crown  him  otherwhere. 

TtHnysoH. 

Otherwhile,  Otherwhllea  (uTH'«r-whn. 
uTH'dr-whllzX  adv.  [Other  said  while.}  At 
other  times. 

Sometimes  he  was  taken  forth  ...  to  be  set  in  the 
piUory.  etherwhile  in  the  stocks.         Sir  G.  Such. 

OthertvhUes  the  famish'd  English  .  .  . 
Faintly  besiege  us.  Shah. 

OtherwlM  (nTH'6r-wIzX  adv.  [Other,  and 
wise,  maimer.]  L  In  a  different  manner; 
differently;  not  so.  'If  it  proves  he's 
otherwise.'  Shak.  'If  this  be  otherwise.' 
Shak. 

Cod  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise.  Shah. 

Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 

And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 

But  heaven  tnought  otherwise.  jttUison. 

2.  By  other  causes. 

Sir  John  Norris  failed  In  the  attempt  of  Lisbon, 
and  returned  with  the  loss,  by  sickness  and  other' 
Wire,  of  8000  men.  Raleigh. 

3.  In  other  respects. 

It  is  said  truly  that  the  best  men  othetwise  are 
not  alirays  the  best  in  regard  to  society.     Hooker. 

—Bather  .  .  .   than  otherwise,  rather  one 

thing,  of  one  character,  or  in  one  condition 

than  its  opposite ;  rather  than  not 

A  lady  as  keeper  of  the  place  would  be  rather 
a  catch  than  otherwise.  Dichens. 

Not  that  he  cared  about  P.  being  snubbed— that 
he  rather  enJo)-ed  than  otherwise.   R.  B.  Kimbali. 

Otherwise  (uTH'^r-wUX  cov^.  Else;  but 
for  this ;  snch  not  being  the  case. 

I  hare  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath 
stolen,  otkerwtsf  be  had  been  executed.        Shat. 


OtiO  (ot'ikX  a.  (Fr.  otx^ue,  from  Gr.  ota, 
6tos,  the  ear.]  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  ear. 

Otic  (ot'ikX  n.  A  medicine  employed  in 
diseases  of  the  ear. 

Otid»(0'ti-ddXn.^  [FromGr.dei»,abustard.] 
A  family  of  grallatorial  birds  peculiar  to  the 
eastern  hemisphere;  the  bustarda  Thev 
have  stoutish  bodies,  strong  limbs,  long  neck 
and  legs.  With  the  plovers,  lapwings,  &c, 
they  constitute  the  section  Pressirostres  of 
the  order  Orallatores. 

OtidilUB  (d-U-dl'ng),  n.  pZ.  A  sub-family  of 
the  OtidsB  or  bustarda  The  type  is  0«f 
tarda,  the  great  bustard,  abounding  In 
Southern  Russia,  Italv,  and  Spain. 

Otiose  (O'shi-dsX  a.  [L.  otUmis,  from  oHum, 
leisure.]  Idle;  unemployed;  being  at  rest 
or  ease. 

The  true  keei^ng  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  that 
otiose  and  unprofitable  cessation  from  even  good 
deeds  which  they  would  enforce.  A(/ord. 

Otiosity  (d-shi-os'i-tiX  n.  State  or  quaUty 
of  being  otiose;  ease;  relief  from  labour; 
idleness. 

Joseph  Sedley  then  led  a  life  of  dignified  otiosity, 
such  as  became  a  person  of  his  eminence. 

Thackeray. 

Otis  (d'tisX  n.  [Gr.  6ti»,  a  bustard.]  A 
genus  of  grallatorial  birds;  the  bustard 
(which  seei 

Otitis  (d-ti'tisX  n.  [Gr.  ous,  6tos,  the  ear,  and 
term.  -Uis,  signifying  inflammation.]  In- 
flammation of  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the 
ear,  accompanied  with  intense  ipain. 

Otoba-llBlt  (d-t6'ba-fatX  n.  A  substance 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Myristica  Otoba. 
It  is  nearly  colourless,  buttery,  smells  like 
nutm€«s  when  fresh,  disagreeably  In  the 
meltedstate. 

OtOCOnite  (d-tok'd-nlt),  n.  [Gr.  ous,  dtos, 
the  ear,  and  konis,  aust]  A  calcareous 
deposit  found  in  the  sacs  of  the  vestibule 
of  the  ear. 

Otocrane  (of  6-kr&n),  n.  rGr.  ous,  ctos,  the 
ear,  and  kranion,  the  skull.]  In  anal  that 
part  of  the  skull  containing  the  internal  ear. 

OtOCFOn  (d-td'si-on),  n.  [Gr.  ous,  dtos,  the 
ear,  and  kydn,  a  dog.  ]  A  pretty  little  species 
of  fox  living  in  Southern  Africa,  and  remark- 
able for  its  enormous  ears.  It  is  gray  in 
colour,  but  has  a  full  black  tail 

Otography  (d-tog'ra-flX  n.  [Gr.  ous,  6to$,  the 
ear,  and  graphs,  to  describe.]  That  branch 
of  anatomy  which  describes  the  ear. 

OtoUte,OtoUth(d'td-Ut,d'td-UthXn.  [Gr. 
ous,  otos,  the  ear,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  The 
name  given  to  small  vibrating  calcareous 
bodies  contained  in  the  membranous  cavi- 
ties or  labyrinths  of  the  ears  of  some  animals, 
especially  of  flshes  and  flsh-like  amphibia. 

OtOlitiC,  OtoUthiO  (Ot-6-lif  ik.  Ot-d-UthlkX 
a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an  otolite. 

Otology  (6-toro-ji),  n.  [Gr.  ous,  Otos,  the  ear, 
and  logos,  discourse.  ]  That  branch  of  ana- 
tomv  which  concerns  itself  with  the  ear;  a 
treatise  on  the  ear. 

Otopathy  (d-top'a-thiX  n.  [Gr.  ot<«.  dttis. 
Uie  ear,  and  pathos,  a  aisease.]  A  diseased 
condition  of  the  ear. 

OtOpteris  (d-top'te-risX  n.  [Gr.  ous.  6tos. 
an  ear,  and  pteris,  a  fern.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
ferns  having  simplv  pinnated  leaves,  whose 
leaflets  are  auricled  at  the  base,  where  they 
join  the  rachis  by  a  narrow  stalk,  and  are 
zumished  with  veins  which  proceed  directly 
from  the  base  to  the  apex  without  any  at* 
tempt  at  forming  a  midrib.  Five  species  are 
known,  chiefly  from  the  lias  and  oolitic  for- 
mations, of  which  they  are  a  characteristic 
feature. 

Otorrhcea  (d-tor-rS'a).  n.  [Gr.  ous,  6tos,  the 
ear,  and  rhe6,  to  flow.]  A  purulent  or  muco- 
purulent discharge  from  the  ears. 

Otoscope  (ot'd-8k6p),  n.  [Gr.  ous,  dtos,  the 
ear.  and  ueopi,  examination.]  In  surg.  an 
instrument  for  examining  the  interior  of  the 
ear.  It  is  an  elastic  stethoscope  having  its 
ends  tipped  with  ivory,  one  to  be  inserted  into 
the  meatus  of  the  patient  and  the  other  ap- 
plied to  the  ear  of  ttie  examiner.  Dunglison. 

OtOSteal  (d-tos'tS-alX  n.  [Gr.  ous,  dtos,  the 
ear,  and  osteon,  a  bone.]  A  bone  of  the  ear. 
Owen. 

OtOSOUm  (dt-d-z6'umX  n.  [Gr.  Otus,  a 
fabled  prehistoric  giant,  and  ^kni,  an  ani- 
mal.] The  name  given  to  certain  gigantic 
footsteps  of  an  uuluiowu  animal,  probabhr 
batrachian,  found  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone of  Connecticut 

Ottar  (ot't&rX  n.  A  term  applied  to  the 
aromatic  essence  extracted  from  flowers. 
See  ATTAR. 

Ottava  rlma  (ot-t&'va  r§'maX  n.  [It. 
elphth  or  c>ctuple  rh)Tne.]    An  Italian  form 
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ths  lut  two  Innn  ■  ooaplgt.  llw  Una*  being 
In  tlis  prDper  lUllin  matn,  tlie  hemic  cd 
•lena  ijrlUblei.  Brnrn  hu  emplayed  It 
■iltta  great  iuccsh  la  bU  Bippo  ud  Dm 

OM«r  (ol'ir),  n.  [A.  S»i.  oim-,  oWr,  oWr. 
D.  ud  a.  oltir.  Dui.  vdilfr.  I«L  etr;  coo. 
LIth.  lUm,  Riu,  ud  PoL  uvdro.  ]  1.  A 
digltlgnde  urnlvoToni  muinul,  ol  the 
■«Dti>  Lntn.  of  wblcb  then  en  Hvenl 

rclH.  They  111  hire  tu^  Btttiih  bead*, 
rt  eui.  wsbbed  ton.  eroDked  uUi,  and 
tail!  •Ughtl;  Oattened  horiutDtaUy.  The 
somnon  riier  otter,  the  lAiIra  vu^arii  ol 
Israpa,  tt  a  quadruped  adapted  to  amphi- 
bloai  hablU  by  It*  ihor^  atroiig.  Beilble, 
palmal«d  Isat.  which  »rva  a*  oan  lo  pntpet 
b  (hnnuh  the  water,  ud  by  Iti  long  and 
(trong  tall,  which  act*  a*  a  powerful  rudder, 
and  enable*  the  antmal  to  change  It*  coiuw 
with  great  eaaa  and  npldlty.  »  Intaablta 
the  bank*  of  ilien.  and  leedi  prlnclpallj  on 
tih.  When  Ita  retreat  1*  found  t£e  otter 
iiinBuU]>  lake*  tb*  water  ud  dire*,  remain- 
ing a  long  time  underneath  It.  and  rialng  at 
a  eenildeiable  dliUnca  fram  the  place  at 
which  It  dlrad.  TheweJghtof  afull-giown 
malalitroBilOtoHlbL,  ud  lu  lei^th  Ii 
■boot llMtmeKulTeol  the  talL  Inmanr 
part*  of  bgland,  and  eipeclally  In  Walee, 
iha  otter  ■■  hunted  with  dog*  trained 


la  the  type  of  a  dlitlnci  lub^na 


:lally  that 
iltheiaa- 


ottar  i>  alao  nriisd.  Ths  fleih  of  the  otter 
la  rank  ud  ntby.  — S  A  deatmctlie  Inilni- 
ment  wboie  uie  in  ll*hlng  li  now  Illegal,  lo 
called  from  lie  deadly  cJiaracter.  It  con- 
alit*  ol  a  Boat  trom  which  ieveral  lluei 
hang-     It  li  either  trailed  or  moored. 

Ottar  (ol'ArX  "■  Cormptlon  at  AnuMa 
(which  u»> 

Ottar-dog,  Otter-boniid  (ottT'dog.  of«r- 
hound),  n.  A  variety  of  bound  employed 
In  the  cha*e  of  the  otter. 

OtMr  -  tliall  (Dt'«r-abel),  n.  The  iMlraria 
maaima,  otherwlee  called  great  clam,  a 
iheUHih  common  on  the  nortb-welt  ooaat 
of  America,  where  It  1*  much  eaten  by  the 
Indiana,  eapeclally  In  wlul«r.  being  pre- 

Ottar-ipur  (ot'Sr-iper).  n.     A  ipear  for 


.mplre. 


in).   ! 


Tmnvion.'—  a  A  kliid  of  a  conch  or  eola 

Introduced  from  Turkey. 
OttOIIIlt«  (  (ol'lAmltX  n,    Ottoman.    Shit. 
OiurlnB  (O'a-rln),  n.     [Fr.  1    A  ipeelet  of 

Brailllu   monkey  of  Ihe  genu*  Uycelei 

(Jf  Bflabuby 
Dnbllstta  (o  bllst),  n.     (FT.,  trom  oii- 

biier,  L.  Miuitcar.  to  forget]    A  dungeon 

with  u  openlna  only  at  the  top  for  the 

demned  (o  perpetual  Imprttonmut  or  to 
perlah  *ecretly,  and  exiatlng  In  aome  old 
caatlea  or  other  bulldlngirThs  oubliette* 
atanwn  In  tbe  adjoining  cut  con^t.  it  wfH 
en,  pi  two  dungeon*,  u  upper  M  ud 


MdoK 


-.  down  Into  the 
wbH  wlthont  prerl- 

Inue  dnn»on  i. 
D  la  a  BDLill  aper- 
tun  In  the  outer 


Tbe  piuMTLiBttcrtr 

Oneb  (oncbi,  t.: 
CFrom  O.  E.  wikA, 
the  n  being  diop- 

EdtTombeingcon- 
nndad  with  that 
of  the  tndeOnlte  ar- 
ticle: oomp.    tyat 

beul  or  tocket  In 
which  a   predoua 

atone  or  *ea]l**aL 

Kr.  MTia  11,— J,  A  1 

cananet  or  other 

ornament:  an  onuunent  of  gold:  ■Je*"!:  ■ 

t>rooch  for  faatenlni:  a  dreaa    'What  gold 

1  hare.  pearL  bracelet!,  ring^  or  ovMei.' 

Bmk.  *  JZ—S.  t  Tbe  blow  gl»en  ■ 


iw  given  by  a  boar** 
bollonttieiklu^a 


Ondanodon  (ou-den'O-don),  n. 
auddji'4,  none,  and  odnu,  oOo 

I  cryptodont  ._,- 
teeth  are  either  e 

..  _._ _j  mmaln*  were  dl __ 

In  argltlaceoua  llraealone  In  Bonthein  Alrlea. 

mait  U'x  1 

Ongbtit  lufe.     In 
BtalL    CAnueer. 

OlUdlt  (»t),  v.auta  [OrlginallT  the 
enle  tenae  of  the  verb  Is  duw,  A.  Sax.  r 
to  ha*a  or  poaieia,  but  now  u*ed  wit 

ai  a  IHvtalite :  /  •mght.  (Aon  ouffMal,  ike 
eiwAI;  ve.  w,  lAiy  DUjrAI,  to  door  to  have 
dona. )  L  To  be  held  or  bound  In  du^  or 
moral  obligation. 


wi^ut 


3.  To  be  fit  or  eipedlenl  in  a  moral  view. 

(.1  IFMd  a>  the  preterite  of  dim  in  tenae  of 
tODwn;owned.  'The  knight  Uie  which  that 
oMvovght'  Spenter. — 6.1  UaedaiBpreter- 
Ite  and  pait  participle  of  oih  In  tenae  of  (a 
be  bound  topay;  owed.  -ThelOTeuUduty 
I  long  tare  ought  yon. '  Sptlmau.  •  That 
followed,  ijr,  which  tomyielflwaAt'  Dry- 
dn—at  [T*ed  Iraperaouallr.  'Wel  ai^ht 
n*  worke '  Cha-uaer. 
Ougllt  (KtX  n.    [A  corruption  of  noupAt]  A 


STJT^^ 


Onchtllu  (at'Um] 
''lat:  In  anj  degree 


I,  n.  AnytUng  In  the 
.    Ainu,    igeotctal 

_    ^ n.    The  atate  of  being 

a*  a  thing  oodit  to  be;  rMitueaa     [Bare] 

OnlgUttTo-fi^-tJ).  n.  A  nans  giTan  to  the 
mamoaat.  a  baautUol  little  monker  of  tro- 
pica] America,  on  aoconnt  of  Ita  little  whlit- 
ttngnotft 

OnMnc  (lyiong),  n.     Bams  ai  Oofonp. 

QxUmrtmgy  fO-lor'ra-Ji),  n.  IOt.  oulm, 
the  gum.  and  rhagi,  a  bivaktng  forth,  from 
nVnynai  to  break  forth.  ]  In  mad.  bleed- 
ing or  bemorrhags  from  tlie  guma  Written 
alao  mtrrhagitt. 

OuiGQ  (onna).  n.  [L  uneto,  the  twelfth  part 


taulted  chamber  o  la  by  ■  ipini  (tair 
ch.  ehiia;     th,  Sc.  toek;      g,  go;     J.  Job: 


mim(aana). 
otanythli«:  • 
a  dlnerent  toi 


weight,  the  twelfth 


the  aame  word!    1 
part  ol  a  pound  tl 


ud  tbe  atiteentta  of  a  ponnd  aTolrdiqwii. 

In  troy  weight  the  ounce  la  !0  pennyweight*. 
each  of  M  gralni.  tbe  ounce  being  tberefote 
480  grain*;  In  avolrdupol*  weight  the  ounce 
la  equal  to  <STt  grain*  troy.— it  A  money  of 
account  hi  Uorocco,  worth  about  S,^.  (ter- 

Donot  (onntj    Wr,  one*,  Sp,  mta.  It  Isiua. 

Kobably  from  Per.  vny;  an  ounce.  Cbeval- 
t  derive*  It  trom  L  lynx,  but  Llttrt  think* 
It  more  probable  tHat  the  Italian  aboold 
have  gained  lie  Initial  I  by  agglutination  of 
the  article  than  that  the  Fisnch  and  Span- 
lah  lotma  ahould  ban  loit  It]  An  anunal 
ol  the  genu*  rail*  (f.uneta).  It  fi  gsnar- 
ally  of  a  cream  ootonr,  apotted  like  the  pan- 
ther, to  which  animal  It  bean  a  great  re- 
ierablanee,bBt  It  It  tcmewhat  leai  In  ilHsaDd 

14  lest  m  length.  It  Inbablla  the  wamxr 
parte  ol  Aala.  ud  In  many  place*  1*  tralnad 
lorhunllng.  TbeiamenamshaabaenglTen 

..     .t_      . 1. —     . **ri-»»*n     klbi 


unecr.Oolh. 
:r,  our.  ]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  m: 


■tandlnglo  n 
thebooVliai 


■d  In  place  of  our  a 


lenlaUonaaAerl 

irbook' 


that  la,  o 
OnnaC-OntUlK  (fi-rang^tang"),  n.     Bee 

OBADB-OUTABa. 

OniBIiOSTKplilit  (ou-ra-nog'ra-BitX  •■■ 
Same  aa  UranBgraphiMt. 


die- 


1.  and  grapM,  to  deacrAw.] 
Same  aa  Unnoffra^y. 

Oararl  n.    Bee  Cukul 

OnnM  (ou're^bl),  n.  A  pretty  South  Afri- 
can antelope  (Scapeflumt  minM)  treqnent- 
Ing  open  plalna  It  la  of  a  pale  dun  colour, 
and  tlie  male  baa  aharp.  lErong,  ud  deeply- 
ringed  home.     It  It  about  2  feet  high. 

Onretle  (ou-ref  Ik),  a.  Fertalninglo  or  ob- 
tained from  urine. 

OniU.    BeeOoBiI. 

OvTcdoiy,  Onnwwpjr  (ou-rol'o-ll,  ou 

ko-pl),  n.     [Gr.  (wrm,  Drine,  ustt, 

eonrae,  ud  air^A.  to  view.  ]  Tha)udfln«l 
of  diieaiet  Irom   u  eiamlnaUon  ol  tlH 


Oon  (onn),  pmt.  See 
Omwuf  (oiireelO,  prvr. 
added  after  tsi  ud  ui 


Ujrtelf :  « 


'te\n\  pL  of  Bunelf.  We 
or  u*,  not  ouen:  often  when  uied  at  a  nom- 
inative added  to  iH  by  way  of  emphaaii 
or  oppoaltlon ;  when  In  Ihe  objective  ollen 
witlwnt  empbaait  and  tlmplytervlng  aa  the 


iratlwt  peatly.     

^Qourvtnetweatand.'  DryAtn. 
IPt  9HrHlv€i  mta^  dlulnctlv  Buibbcf  Id  forib  a 

OllBal.  Ongel  (O'lJ),  n.  [A.  Sai.  «•(>.  u 
ooiel,  probably  tbe  aame  word  tl  0.8.0. 
amitala,  0.  avuel,  u  ontel,  tbe  m  being 
loet  and  the  vowel  lengthened  before  t; 
oomih  gooK,  Aoujel  (frem  Aunesf^  ]  An  old 
or  poeUcal  name  for  Uie  blackbird,  '  Tbe 
ouvl  cock  *o  black  ol  bus,  vlUi  oruge- 
UwnybllL'   SKa*. 

tn  "thor  binl*  ol  the  thruih  family.     Tbna 
BritJah  thmata  la  the  ringauaL    The 

—   *  -rt.._.i.._  -,^„affjt*f)  it  -  ^'"^ 

tper.    See  D 
IScotrb.] 


w,  trig:    wh,  leMg;    ih,  azure,— See  Kn. 


LW  out,  ft  t»q.  tntm  kauria. 


dlipouHi.      'Prom 
IodiIt  OKitHi  ms,'    1 


Onit  (oiutX  iL    flune  u  Ooil. 

OnaUl  (onttftr).  n.  In  lou.  ■  putting  out 
of  poM«nlDn:  lilwlilD:  diipowmian:  ejec- 
tion. Sach  dlapoHBialoD  niy  b«  (dttasr  ot 
th»  (iMhald  or  of  clutlal*  nil. 

Oat  (DDE}.  odD.  [A.  ^  0.8u  O.FrU.  Ic«l 
•ndOott  01.  Bw,  u^Tiin.  ud.  D.  uii,  O.H.O. 
Oi.  ICoiLO.  aui,  ouL  Vuthar  coddmUoii) 
doDbtfuL]  1.  Murkliu  lockUt;,  poiltlaD,  or 
TeUUona  In  ipuc.  (a)  On  or  tonrdi  (be 
ontaide ;  not  In  or  irltliln  i  on  or  to  the  ei- 
tarior:  Hittioat;  b«rond  «rtaln  IlmlU ;  rs- 
moTsd  rrom  whit  contiloi:  opposed  to  in. 


(b)  Not  In-doon:  not  *t  home;  abnwd;  be- 
fODd  uinil  limlta:  u.  be  "u  out  wbCD  I 

Hbdco,  In  tlu  flsld  u  loldlsn,  and  parllou- 
larlr.  angagad  In  a  daol;  u,  he  bM  t"" 


duel. 


Tcral  duala; 


%  01  other  relatloDa  or  coDdltlana  thai 
Ihoae  at  apace:  (a)  in  a  >ta(e  ol  dlacloiDn 
OT  dlBcovary;  not  concealed;  not  In  a  itat^ 
o(  obacurlty;  public,  and  (be  Uke;  ai,  thi 


a)  Uied  imparatlTelj  wllhoat  a  verb 

I  loiiBB ol  begone, '"--'  ■" 

rV    Shak.     'Out, 
Scn>t.     Bencs,  i 


awaj.     'OvX.  damned 

—  ' Batan.'    Sir 


ptenlve  of  anger,  abhomnoe,  or  grid;  ott«n 


Out  la  prefixed  In  oomp 
nuiu  word!,  eapMUUirn 
tbefomier  caa«  lun^  i  ,     .     _ 
In  the  Utter  being  often  eqniTalont 
ceeding,  more  than,  in  a  greater  msaaiu-c  vi 
dwres  than,  dc 

[>at  d£  Id  thlA  connoctlon  rmC  maj  be  con- 
aldered  aa  an  adverb,  and  i/  aa  a  prepoal- 
tlon,  or  aal  vf  may  1m  n^ardad  aa  a  com- 
pcHind  pnpoaltian,  Uke  \nZo  or  upon,  (a) 
Proceeding  from  ai  aouice;  denoting  Ibe 
origin  or  aonrce  whence  a  tMng  or  action 
pioceedi. 

(!>)  Bt  meaiiB  of;  Indncsd  bri  tn  comeqnence 
01;  dsnoUng  motlire,  reaaon,  ^. 


of  the  boDK.  Mark  iliL  \i.  'O,  ronng 
LocliUiFir  li  come  out  i/tbe  veat.'  Sir  W. 
Srott  (e)  Beyond;  aa,  out  <{/  the  poHCI  of 
(ortuno.     'They  were   Mtoniahed  irut  iif 


jure.'  Mark 


^X" 


in,  denoting  deviation  Irom 
4VIJ,  ngolar,  or  proper;  not  in 

of  ail  rule;  he  goes  out  <(/  bla 


<A)  From,  bv  way  of  teacne  or  libenUon 
H,  to  be  deUvered  out  </  allUctlona 

CMdUoilT  r^CTFTCd  llH  Uw  ti  ulnni  wf  ^  al 

<■)  From,  deootlna  dereliction  ct 

Ba,hewlllnotbeirattendortr  « 

(/bladutjr.  U)  In  ft  aUte  of  b-  id 

not  wltUn  the  llmita  ot;  aa,  I  4 

bearing,  out  tj  algbt,  ouC  q/r  m 

am  aj  mind  u  time  beyond  I  o 

memorr.    (fc)  Denoting  loaa  oi  m 

u,  (wl  </  breath,  that  U.  wax  th 

'  Both  out  1^  heart  and  out  o^  ■  di 

bnu.— Out  olSravit,  oat  of  p:  ir 

Insular.     "The  klng-a  majea.,, hi 

Cometh  to  age,  will  aee  a  redreaa  of  theai 

thlnn  ao  nil  qf  framx.'   Latinvr.—Out  a 

BdiaUly;  without  delu. 

"— "  sm. 


^bepon 


aold  or  other 


ipiea  printed  having 

-„ „  ___, .-wiae  diapoaed  ot  — 

Out  n/  jortf,  ont  of  order;  anwelL— Out  qf 
ttmptr.  In  bad  temper:  Irritated. —Out  if 
trim,  not  In  good  order;  ■peclUcaUy,  the 
•tala  ol  a  ah&  when  ahe  It  not  properly 
balanced  tor  HlUng.— Out  o^  oiu'i  time, 
having  Onlahedone'i  BpprentIoBBhlp._Ovl 
of  (uiK.  dUcordant;  nut  harmonlooa.— 
Oul  tff  wtruUnOt  a  term  oaed  by  artlfloera  of 
a  anrface  which  baa  been  broiWit  to  a  pUne. 
Id  Scotland  they  aay  out  e^  IviM  or  oul  tf 
tArov. 

To  ejeot;  (a  eniel;  h>  d»- 

'-n:  to  out    '  'Rie  yrmoh 

of  their  faolda.'   Bnlte. 

■■-■'  —  * r'Aot. 

»_.,—.„-    - to  la  nut  am  -     " 

In  polUut,  one  out  ol 


L  [tntl: 


walk.  HencA 
all  Ita  detaUi 


>d  chieily  in  Uie  plnraL  ] 
rH  h47  tn  pgllilci!  puUn,  tba 

er;  a  profectlng  angle;  an 
le  Ina  and  oub  of  a  garden 

imaadouu^aquutUm, 
B.  In  printvv.  4  word  or 
the  compoittDi  In  aetttng 

np  copy.— 


Oataot(out-aktO,  e.l.   To  exceed  In  acting. 

Ont-aad-out  (oDt-and-ont),  adv.  Vf^ir: 
completely;  IhoroD^ily;  without  reaerva- 
tion.    ICoUoq-l 

Out-^nd-ont  (ont-and-out),  a.  Tborough; 
thorougb.paced;  extreme;  going  to  theei- 
tremea;  abeoiute;  complete;  perfect;  aa,  an 
aut.4nii-out  iwlndle.    [CoUoq.] 

ami  niuit  («]  toWn  nblcb  uri  mX  S^  tia^td- 

Oatarma  (ont-Hr'gfl),  i.I.  To  argue  better 
than;  to  aurpaaa  in  argnlae. 

OattebUa  (oDt-babOJlX  I.I.  To  exceed  In 
babbling;  to  iiirpaaa  In  prating  talk  '  Oul- 
nii; -^-andayea."    *i«on. 


OntbBZ(ouI-Ulr0.i.E.  Tobarout;  eapedallj. 
Co  abut  out  by  ban  or  lortiflcaUona.  Spmuar. 
OnttMK  (ouI-bagT,  e.t.    To  lurpaaa  In  has- 

''"fotbetilKl.ten.  k  U><  bn  »>n»  bwi, 

Ontua(oat-bld').  ct.  To  b^d  more  Uun i 
to  go  beyond  In  the  offer  ot  a  ptlce. 


ontbldL 


Oiitblddei(out-bld'«r),n. 
Ontbto*e(out-bliiO,  e.t     j.g«.uci  ui  uM»- 

Ing ;  to  render  comparatively  obacure  by 

■uperlorlty  of  blaie.      '  QtiMaimg   other 

flre&'    Voting. 
OatUown  (out-bUn'V  n>.  InfUted;  iwelied 

with  wind 


1  In  ro« colour.     'The 
nr  cheexi  to  glow,  and 
air."    rounj, 
),  0.    SauL  applied  to 
tiioat  the  ^p:  u,  the 
See  IHBOIRD. 
a.    See  In  bond. 
a.  Foralgn;  PotutlTe. 

d),  (L    Ontwwd  boond. 

undi),  n.  pi     Exinme 
ode;  boundulet;  pUoea 
talde.    Sptruer. 
1.1    To  luipM*  In  bow- 


hltbowBd  (oDt'Md),  B.     Bowed 
outward;  curved  ontwud:  ' 
coDTex  or  outbotHd  aide  of 
BaO. 
Oatbns  (out-bras'), 


outbraiS';  t 


bellied.    'The 


inUtlon.— at  To 


I  TOild  amnm  the  Bcneit  era  thu  laok 
Z  To  mrpaia  In  tieaaty  and  wottlL 

OntmrUoot-brt'},! I.  LI 

Ing.— at 'To  emit  largely.    ■ 


bnuenlng;  to  bear  do 
or  Impadnioe. 
OotbrMk  (ontlirik], 
hnnting  forth:  a  audi 


-o  with  a  br*i«n  fao* 
A  breaking  ont;  a 


frmU:  ol  anger.     '  The  llaah  and  outAnot  ol 
afleirmlnS'    Sliat. 
OiittlTMk(onl-br&kle.i  Tobinkorbnnt 

(onl%i<k-«r),  n,     A  btuker  or 


FUa,  titr,  tat,  ftU;       mt,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      u«e,  not,  mOve;       tUbe,  tab.  bull;       oil,  pound;     U.  Be.  abuoe:     ;,  Be  ff» 


Ontbrakklnc  (out^rtk-lno:),  n.  Tht  act  of 
bnUJug  oni;  UuU  wMobbunti  faith. 

OlItlinwtKoal-bnrtar.t.  To  oatTokw,  or 
■niput  In  povtr  of  tdim. 

OmtbTMUw  (ont-brtraO.  v.t  1.  To  wmbj 
bf  hiTlna  ballsr  bnath;  to  uhMllt  or  ds- 
phTa  ol  brmlh. 


a.  To  bnatlis  ouL  •OuOTKUiudUtt.' Spea- 
oat-brtTlO.  T.'.    To  luna  u 


>«(oiit-bribT,ii.t  Toeiceedlnbrib- 
err;  to  nrpua  in  th«  Tmlna  of  btibM  elven. 
Otitlmd  ( out-bod'),  e.i.    To  aproat  forth. 


i  bnMUiui  or 
u,  to  oufSunt 


Onttraixii  (oBt-Mmli  i  i.  To  tram  amj i  to 
b>  whoUj  ooiumned  br  On.  'At  loaii  u 
■traw  outbvneth,'    SMak. 

Ontbiim(ont-btm'),  >.<■  To  exceed  In  bnin- 
ing.     Tauno. 

Ontbnnt  Coot'btnt). 
banUiu  out ;  ao  ootbre 

OlWTIlffi. 

OntbT,  Oatbn  (oatiil).  adv.  Abroad;  wlth- 
oat:  out  from:  at  lomi!  dlrtuca.  [Scotch.] 
Ontbr,  Outlnrs  (outldX  <>-    K«moie  or  w- 

qoatsred.     [Bcotch.] 
OntlMIlt(Dat-kant%B.(.  To nupali  In oaut- 

T  (oat-lu'pte),  D.I.    To  lunai*  In 


OntOUt  (oanut).  n.    1.  One  > 

out  or  expelled  1  ao  eiUa;  one  d... 
homa  or  ooontij.  Ib.  itL  S.— S.  i 
oat;aqiumL     Bimu.    [Soatch.] 

OntOUt  (ontiMtx  -    — '  — '■ 

■wh:  rajactad  u  ohjob. 

■-  -■    "■    T.  SoBtt 

u*.hig), 
Onli^'l  (OBt-iiapf),  toitf.    Kicapt 


CW  ont:  thrown 
■Uort  oHteiut 


jtCoQl-ehMO, 

.val  Id  cheating. 
OutdBaimnoa  (ont-kUi'an*). 


To  exceed  or  ox- 


OUmb  (oat-UIm').  (.(.  To  climb  bejond; 
■nrpeie  In  climbing.  'Ouliliflifr  their 
iTslwigbt.'    Bir  W.  JaMnant 


I:  the  eotiaeqaetice,    'Tbe 
1  fonu  tiie  logical  oufeenw 

1  alL'    H.  Speiuer. 

OnteompftH  (oat-kumlwiX  v.t    To  exceed 

due  boiiDda ;  to  itretco  or  extend  bermid. 

Oatorart  (outsort),  •.  Tbeextariororonta 
court;  the  precinct. 


guile.     'That  drug-damned  Ilai^  haUi  out- 
trafted  him.'    SMak.    (Ban.) 
"-'—-:.  OtlterT«r  {out»rt-*r),  n.    One 
s  or  proclalmi;  RWclBcallj,  one  who 


Ontorop  (ootlnipX  n. 
poemeef  an  Inelinedtl 


""str 


InreoiMtheex- 
tom  at  Ihemrfaoa 
,    WThe 


OntOT  (outlrl).  N.  1.  A  Tahement  or  loi 
cTT ;  en  ol  dlitreae.  '  Bo  itrange  thr  oi 
on,   inlEoit.— £.Clamaur:nolvopIHMitlg 

'Whei«noUM.tiimult*,oiiCi3^u,ai)a  alan 
I  heard. '  Sir  J.  SenAatn.— a.  Sale  at  pub 


[hitorr(pnt-kril.  Bt   1 
better  of  by  erring:  to  i 

I  (ont-hinT,  v. 


and  hath  i 


OntOirs  (ont-dAr'X 
'And  boldlj  '■' 


did  outdart  019  dangen  of  tiie 
'  And  make  me  mitttan  all 


(ootdaxlX  «.(.     Ti 

I  (oul-dla'taniY  t. 
lUtrun  to  that  Iti 


behind  in  aw  oompeUllon  or  career.  •Why 
do  Tou  let  As  Slope)  of  the  world  ouldw- 
Miua  jioul'    TroUtpt. 

Ontdo  {oDt^U']^  v.t.  To  excel:  to  nirpau: 
lo  perform  berond  another.  'Tobeeutdoiu 
brOar.'   Svtft 


anijhrmenta :  ipeciflcallj  uied  of  p 
who  are  not  requited  to  reside  In  a  ni 
poor't  bonee.  


i_ . , iofathlng; 

the  DUfw  court  or  gale.  — S.  Fartheat  or  lir- 
thar  removed  from  a  person  or  fixed  point 
Tte  Bul  ti4U  U  a  bundhDr  pluli«l  ban  Isr  (lie 

— OuMr  tar,  a  phrtaa  applied  to  the  Junior 
barriitaia  who  plead  outside  the  bar,  sa 
opposad  to  queen's  counsel,  who  are  ad- 
mmed  to  pfwd  within  the  bat.  — Outer 
home,  the  name  gtron  to  the  ereat  hall 
ol  the  parUameDt  house  in  Edinburgh, 
In  which  the  lords  ordlnair  of  the  Court  ol 
Seialou  sit  a*  single  Judges  to  hear  caotea. 

OutAT  (ouf  «r).  n.  1.  Ona  i 
^ir,  diapossessloD :  an  oi 
proetus,  (B)tlLat  partof  a' 
drclas  nuTDnnding  the  1 


Bxpala— &  In 

r.-J.  m  rille 
rt  bejond  the 


c.  loeA;      g.to;     ],iobi 


.  ._.  who  U 

oni-ana-oni:  one  woo  It  thorou^ilT  good  or 
Itad:  one  pre-eminent  In  any  respect:  some- 
times applied  to  thtngt.    [Wang  or  colloq.) 

Ont«r]Tt(aut'«r-ll),iKi>.  Toward  the  out- 
side.   S.dm. 

'.  (onftrmdat),  a.    [BupetL  from 

II 1 — — mteraal  part; 

0(t  distant  d€  a 

«~(oBt'taspUt)i~iL'  Id  arA  tea 
I,  Fr.  tDa:     ni.  ^ng;     *H,  Uan;  th.  lUn; 


OatbM(onl-fisO,Dt.  Tofacei 
to  beat  down  with  ao  Impoi 
with  effrontei^;  to  stare  dowi 

OatBMlllg  {ont-Os'Eng},  a. 
braaenlaced. 

OntlUl  (oat'ftlX  «.    1.  The  moath  of  a 

%  The  point  of  dltdiaige  for.  or  tbe  em- 

3.  A  qaairel ;  a  falling  out  [  FroTiudal 
Bnallth  1 

OodMlcilieft  (ont-fang1;hef).n.  In  law. 
(a)  a  llbertT  or  prlrUege,  wberebt  a  lord  wu 
enabled  to  c^,  anr_  man  dwelling  In  bll 

his  own 


ttflt<outVt),n.    The  act  of  fltUns  out 
ravage.  Jonmer,  or  eipedlUoa :  Uie  ai 

the  eqiLipment  of  one  go] 


OntattOT  (out'Bt^r), 


KlltlotL 


Toyage 


OntCtHac  (oatrnt-lngX  •> 

general;  nwdJlcall7,equiiHneniioraT07Bge 

or  expedition. 
OttUUllk<oat-IIangkO,  ■.(.    Tagsoraxtend 

beyond  the  flank  or  wing  of;  hence,  to  out- 

^  _j(  g,j  better  of. 

.__  {out-nafMrX.t.    Tosurpsssor 

le  in  Sattery.  'Ou(fla((erfaT0ur1tea. 

OlUAOW  (ouf  fla),  n.  The  act  of  flowing  out; 
effltUL     'The  Influi  of  foreignen: and  out- 
jtsuofnaUTes.-    Obeerver. 
Ollt«OW(oot-fl(y),e,i,    To  flow  out 

Oatfly  (oDt-nn,  St     To  fly  tsatet  than;  to 

advance  before  In  fllgbt  or  progrett. 
Hii  ETUioii  wb(-d  ih«>  iwift  >it>i  scon, 

Oattool  (ont-fOl-).  e 


To  exceed  Id  Itdlj'. 


Kciiid  cUlil  c-IMi  Dii  Int. 
(out^orm),  n.     External  a[ 


itlel;  a  ] 


UrHlI«»lil  elK  mffmrK  Uie  fomii 
Ont-'ftmanlt(outfQ-nar-a]),n.  . 
in  a  cemstery  or  cburcbyard  sltna 
oat  the  walla  of.  or  at  a  dlstano 
town  or  dty.     By.  I 

Out-ntat(pui'git).' 

ways  to  the  tea.'  St'*"*"'' 
OnlniB  (out-gti'),  v.t  1.  To  surp 
gaiing  or  shaninet*  of  tight ;  to  tea  1 
fiutn.  'HorUontesquleumUarethl 
dtyofTadtna.'  mUnwU.— £.Togaia 
thaD ;  to  gate  out  ot  cooaUDBOce ;  t 

Ont-sinnil  (0Dt-]eD%r-al).  «.(.  To  i 
Id  geoendthip;  to  gain  advantage  o' 
superior  military  aidlL 


OatKlTe(out-Kl>0.e-t  Tosm 

OutBo  (out-gftT,  e,l  LTogo 
vance  before  in  going;  to  gc 
tnrpatt;  to  excel 


r,  idg;    wh,  wUgl    ih.  BI 


1 


OUTGO 
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OUTNAME 


8.  To  circumvent;  to  overreach.  Sir  J.  Den- 
ham. 

Outgo  (out'gO),  v.i  To  go  ont ;  to  remove ; 
to  come  to  an  end;  to  terminate.  Ooodrieh. 

OatgO  (out'gd),  n.  That  which  goes  oat: 
•pecifloally*  expenditure:  the  oppoiite  of 
income. 

Oat-goer  (oufgd^).  n.  One  who  goes  out; 
one  who  leaves  any  place,  territory,  or  land. 

Outgoing  (out'g6-ingX  p.  or  a.  Going  out; 
removing;  as.  an  outaotng  tenant 

Outgoing  (ouf  g6-ingA  n.  1.  The  act  or  the 
state  of  going  out  Ps.  Ixv.  8.-2.  That 
which  goes  out;  outlay;  expenditure :  gener- 
ally in  the  pluraL— 8.  Utmost  border;  ex- 
treme limit    Josh.  xviL  19. 

Outgiln  (out-grin'),  v.  t  To  surpass  in  grin- 
ning.   Addieon. 

Outgnrand  (out'ground),  n.  Ground  lying 
at  a  distance  from  one's  residence,  or  from 
the  main  ground.    Oent  Mag. 

Outgrow  (out-grdO,  v.L  L  To  surpass  in 
growth.— 2.  To  grow  out  of;  to  grow  too 
great  or  too  old  for  anything. 

I  doubt  the  children  will  otagrcmt  their  strength. 

Gtorgt  Eti«t. 
Outgrowth  (ouf  grSth).  n.    1.  That  which 
grows  out  or  proceeds  fkt>m  any  body ;  an 
excrescence. 

Where  perfected  osseous  structure  presents  itself 
in  a  txundur,  it  is  usually  as  an  0Mtgr»wth  from  true 
bone.  Dr.  Carpenter. 

2.  Pig.  that  which  grows  out  of  a  moral 
cause;  a  result 

Outgnard  (out'gttrd),  n.  A  guard  at  a;  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body  of  an  army ;  or  a 
guard  at  the  farthest  distance ;  hence,  any- 
thing for  defence  placed  at  a  distance  from 
the  Uiing  to  be  defended.  *  These  oi^^ruards 
of  the  mind.'    Sir  R.  Blaekmore. 

OutgUBh  (oui-gush'X  v.L  To  gush  out;  to 
flow  forth  suddenly. 

Till  from  repeated  strokes,  nt^ushedit  flood, 
And  the  waves  redden'd  with  the  streaming  blood. 

Etctd^H. 

OutgUBh  (oufgush),  n.  A  gush  outward;  an 
outDurst 

I  kissed  her  as  heartily  as  ever  I  kissed  in  my  life, 
and  sr^ve  way  to  a  passionate  tutgusk  of  emotion  the 
most  refresfami;.  Thacktray. 

Outh&ul,  Outh&uler  (outOifil.  outOmi-^rX 
n.  NauX.  a  name  given  to  a  rope  used  to 
haul  out  the  tack  of  a  jib  lower  studding- 
sail,  or  the  clue  of  a  boom-saiL 

Out-herod  (out-her'odX  '^-^  To  excel  in 
the  resemblance  to  the  character  of  Herod, 
which,  in  the  old  miracle-plays,  was  always 
a  violent  one ;  hence,  to  exceed  in  bombast 
and  passionate  grandiloauence;  to  go  beyond 
in  any  excess  of  evil  or  aef  ormity.  *  It  <m/- 
Kemde  Herod.'  Shak.  'Out-heroditM  the 
preposterous  fashions  of  the  times.'  air  W. 
Seott. 

Outhiret  (out-hIrO,  v.  t  To  let  out  for  hire. 

Speneer. 
OuthlBS  (out-hisO.  v.t  To  excel  or  overcome 

in  hissing;  to  overpower  in  hissing. 
Outhouse  (outlious).  n.    A  small  house  or 

building  at  a  little  distance  fh>m  the  main 

house;  an  outbuilding. 
Outhyperboliie(out-hf-p«ra>oMzX  vt  To 

excel  or  exceed  in  hyperbole  or  exaggeration. 

'To  otUhyperbolize  oriental  flattery.'  Quart 

Rev.    (Very  rare.] 
Outing  (ouf  ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  going  out; 

an  excursipn;  an  airing— 8.  A  feast  given 

bv  an  apprentice  to  his  friends  at  the  end 

of  his  apprenticeship.  [Provincial  English.] 
Outjest  ( out-Jest'),  v.t    To  overpower  by 

jesung;  to  make  unfelt  by  jesting. 

Who  is  with  him  r— 
None  but  the  fool ;  who  labours  to  omt/est 
His  heart-struck  injuries.  SMaJk. 

Outjet  (oufjetX  n.  That  which  projects 
from  anything.    Hugh  Miller.    [Rare.] 

Outjugfl^e  (out-jugax  v<-  To  surpass  in 
jugffling. 

(lie)  mi^t  verily  think  that  I  could  .  .  .  0utiui:rU 
a  Jesuit.  Sp.  HaU. 

Outkeeper  (onfkip-^r),  n.  In  eurv.  a  small 
dial- plate  having  an  index  turned  by  a  milled 
head  underneath,  used  with  the  surveyor's 
compass  to  keep  tally  in  chaining.  B.  H. 
Knight 

Outlmaye  (out-n&v'X  v.t    To  suriwss  in 

knavery.    Sir  R,  L'Eetranqe. 
Outlaid t  (out-l&d'X  a.    Laid  out;  exposed. 

*To  guard   the  outlaid  isle  of  Walney.' 

Drayton. 
Outlanoe,t  Outlauncef  (oui-lansa  vt.  and 

i    To  make  to  stand  out  like  a  lance ;  to 

project  like  a  lance. 

Therein  two  dradly  weapons  fixed  he  bore, 

Slronjrly  ontLmc'd  towards  either  side. 
Like  two  itharp  spears  his  enemies  to  gnre 


\fienser. 


Outland  f  (outlandX  a.    Foreign.    Strutt 

Out-land  (outlandX  n.  Land  lying  beyond 
the  demesne,  and  granted  out  to  tenants  at 
the  will  of  the  lord,  like  copyholds.  SpeU 
man. 

Outlander  t  (outland-4r),  n.  A  foreigner; 
not  a  native.  '  William  Twiss,  written  and 
called  by  some  outiandere  and  others  Twis- 
sius  and  Tuissius.'    Wood. 

Outlandish  (oni-land'ishX  a.  [A.  Sax.  iU- 
kendiae,  foreign.]  L  Belonging  to  or  cha- 
racteristic of  a  foreign  country;  foreign; 
not  nativa 

Nevertheless,  even  him  did  outiandixh  women 
cause  to  sin.  Neh.  xiiL  96. 

2.  Hence,   strange;  barbarous;  uncouth; 

bizarre. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  most  outlandish  and  ex- 
travafant  way  in  which  clothes  could  be  put  on  a 
chUd?  back.  TrMofe. 

OutlandiflhnessCoui-landlsh-nesXn.  State 
of  being  outlandish.  'The  outlandiihneea 
(if  so  plebeian  a  word  may  stand  its  ground 
in  a  printed  book)  of  the  whole  concern.' 
Mrt.  Oore. 

Outlast  (put-IastO,  v.t  To  last  longer  than; 
to  exceea  in  duration;  to  outlive. 

Is  this  thv  Vengeance,  holy  Venus,  thine  .  .  . 
For^tful  how  my  rich  prooemion  makes 
Thy  glory  fly  along  the  luUan  field. 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  Deity.      Tennyson. 

Outlaugh  (out-laf),  v.t  1.  To  surpass  in 
laughing. 

Each  lady  striving  to  entlaugh  the  rest. 
And  make  it  seem  they  understood  the  best 

Dryden. 

2.  To  laugh  down;  t6  discourage  or  put  out 
of  countenance  by  laughing.    FrarSclin, 

Outlaw  (outliiX  »•  A  person  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  the  law,  or  deprived  of  its 
protection.  (See  Outlawbt.  )  Anciently  in 
Britain  any  person  might  kiU  an  outlawed 
felon;  but  it  is  now  held  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  put  an  outlaw  wantonly  to  death, 
such  an  action  being  held  to  be  murder. 

Outlaw  (out'l#X  v.t  1.  To  deprive  of  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  law;  to  proscribe. 
2.  To  remove  from  legal  jurisdiction;  to 
deprive  of  legal  force.  '  Laws  ofuXlavod  by 
themselves.'    TuUer. 

Outlawry  (outlA-riX  n.  The  putting  of  a 
person  out  of  the  protection  of  law  by  legal 
means,  or  the  process  by  which  a  man  is 
deprived  of  that  protection,  being  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  man  who,  when  called  into 
court,  contemptuously  refuses  to  appear. 
Outlawry  incapacitates  a  person  for  prose- 
cuting actions,  though  he  may  still  defend 
himself.  In  capital  cases,  as  treason  or 
felony,  the  law  interprets  the  party's  absence 
a  sufllcient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  with- 
out requiring  further  proo^  accounts  him 
guilty  of  the  fkct,  on  which  process  of  out- 
lawry is  awarded  against  biro,  entailing 
forfeiture  of  his  personal  estate.  After 
judgment  outlawry  may  be  declared  against 
a  person  in  civil  cases,  enabling  his  goods 
to  DO  seized  and  sold.  An  outlawry  may  be 
reversed  by  a  writ  of  error  or  otherwise. 
FugitaHon  is  a  term  of  similar  meaning  in 
Scots  law. 

Outlay  (outl&),  n.  LA  laying  out  or  ex- 
penduig:  that  which  is  laid  out  or  expended; 
expenditure;  as,  that  mansion  has  been 
bmlt  at  a  great  outlay.— 2.i  Be^ote  haunt 

I  know  her  and  her  haunts. 
Her  layes.  leaps,  outlays,  andll  discover  alL 

£fas4.  &•  Fl. 

Outlay  (oui-la'X  v.t    To  lay  or  spread  out; 

to  expose;  to  display.    Drayton. 
Outleap  (out-16pO.  v.t    To  leap  beyond;  to 

exceed  in  leaping. 
Outleap  (outaSp),  n.    Sally;  flight ;  escape. 

Since  youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  out- 
Uafs,  they  might  be  under  the  eye  of  a  father,  and 
then  no  very  great  harm  can  come  of  it       Locke. 

Outleam  (out-l^mO,  v.t.  1.  To  surpass  or 
excel  in  learning. —  2. t  To  learn;  to  get 
knowledge  of;  to  discover.    Speneer. 

Outler  (t^t'l«rX  a.  Out-of-doors;  outlying; 
unhoused.     [Scotch.] 

Outlet  (outlet),  n.  1.  The  place  or  the  open- 
ing by  which  anything  isletout.  escapes,  oris 
discharged;  a  passage  outwards;  a  means  of 
e^ss;  a  place  of  exit;  a  vent  '  The  Cas- 
pian Sea  receiving  all  and  having  no  outlet' 
Fuller. 

Colonies  and  foreign  plantations  are  very  neces- 
sary as  outlets  to  a  poFNiIous  nation.  Bacon. 

2.  A  lawn  or  shrubbery  adjoining  a  house 
with  a  walk  or  passage  through  it  to  ttie 
highway.  *  Any  ^en  spot  in  the  garden  or 
outlet:  OUbert  White.  (Provincial] 
Outlet  (out-lef),  v.t  To  let  forth;  to  emit 
JJamel. 


Outlidror  (out'lik-^X  n>  i^aut  a  small 
piece  of  timber  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
poop  and  standing  out  astern. 

Outlie  (out-liO.  V.  t  To  exceed  in  lying.  '  I 
could  outlie  the  legends.'    Bp.  Hail. 

Outlier  (outll-drX  n.  1.  One  who  does  not 
reside  in  the  place  with  which  his  office  or 
dutnr  connects  him.  Bentley.  —2.  A  part  lying 
without,  or  beyond  the  main  body.  In  geol. 
a  portion  of  a  rock,  stratum,  or  formation 
detached,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 

Erincipal  mass,  the  intervening  portions 
aving  been  removed  by  denudauon. 
Outlimb  (out'limX  n.    An  extreme  mem- 
ber.   [Eare.] 
Outline  (outlln).  n.  1.  The  line,  real  or  ap- 

Sarent,  by  which  a  figure  is  defined;  the  ex- 
}rior  line;  contour.— 2.  A  drawing  in  which 
an  object  or  scene  is  represented  merely  by 
lines  of  contour  without  shading,  the  effect 
of  shading  being  produced  by  ue  thicken- 
ing of  the  lines.— a  First  general  sketch  of 
any  scheme  or  design.  —  Stn.  Contour, 
draught,  delineation. 

Outline  (outOIn),  V.  t  To  draw  the  exterior 
line  of;  to  draw  in  outline;  to  delineate;  to 
sketch. 

Outllnear  (out-lin'd-6rX  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  forming  an  outline. 

Outliye  (out-livO,  v.t  To  live  beyond;  to 
survive. 

They  live  too  loi^  who  happiness  ouUitt. 

Drjfden. 
You  win  endeavour  to  outtftue  ray  presumption,  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  outlive  your  disapprobation. 

Dickens. 

Outliyer  (out-liv'Ar),  n.    A  survivor. 
Outlook  (out-lOkO,  v.t  1.  To  face  down;  to 
browbeat 

I  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 

To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown.    SMaJt. 

2. t  To  select:  to  look  out  'All  your  tackle 
outlook.'    Cotton. 

Outlook  (outaok),  n.  1.  The  act  of  looking 
out  or  watching  for  any  object;  vigilant 
watch;  as,  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  some- 
thing.—2.  Foresight  Young.— %.  The  place 
from  which  an  observer  looks  out  or  watches 
for  anything;  a  watch-tower;  a  look-out— 
4  View;  prospect  '  A  prince  with  fair  <mt- 
looke  towards  Polish  sovereignty.'    Corivle. 

Outlooset  (out '15s X  ^  Esci^pe;  evasion. 
Selden. 

Outlope  t  (outldpX  n.  [Oi^,  and  lope,  as  in 
efope.  J    All  excursion.    Florio. 

OutluBtre  (out-lus't6rX  v.t  To  excel  in 
brightness.  'That  diamond  of  yours  oti<- 
lustree  many  I  have  beheld.'    Shak. 

Outlsrlng  (out-U'ingX  a.  1.  Lying  or  being 
at  a  distance  from  the  main  body  or  design; 
remote. 

The  last  survey  I  prcmosed  of  the  four  outlying 
empires  was  that  of  the  Arabians.     Sir  W.  Tem^. 

2.  Being  on  the  exterior  or  fkt>ntier.  '  All 
the  ouUying  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. ' 
AdfUeon. 

Outman  (ont-manO,  v.t  To  excel  or  outdo 
as  a  man. 


to 

man  and  outstrip,  tnan  tne  mue-|x>pulace  about  me. 
or,       "     '         " 

Cartyte. 

Outmanoauvre  (out-ma-nQ'v6r  or  out-ma- 
n&'vdrX  v.t    To  surpass  in  manoeuvring. 

Outmantle  (out-num'tl),  v.t  To  surpass  in 
dress  or  ornament    [Rare.] 

Widi  poetic  trapping  fH^ce  thy  prose. 
Till  it  outmantle  all  ttie  pnde  of  verse.     Cowftr. 

Outmareh  (out-mHrchO,  v.  t  To  march  faster 
than;  to  march  so  as  to  leave  behind. 

The  horse  outmarched  the  foot     Ctarendmt. 

Outmaster  (oui-mas't«rX  v.t    To  excel  In 

power;  to  be  stronger  than;  to  overmaster. 

'  But  know,  proud  maid,  my  spirit  tnUmtu- 

(<T« thine'    J.  BaiUie. 
Outmate  (out-m&tO,  v.t    To  outmatch;  to 

outpeer;  to  exceed.     'Since  the  pride  of 

your  heart  so  far  outmatee  its  generosity.' 

J.  BaiUie. 
Outmeasure  (out-mezh'QrX  v.t    To  exceed 

in  measure  or  extent     'And  outmetuure 

time  itself.'    Sir  T.  Broume. 
Outmost  (out'mdst).  a.    Furthest  outward; 

most  remote  from  the  middle;  outermost 

The  gfenerality  of  men  are  readier  to  fetch  a  reasoa 
from  the  immense  distance  of  the  starry  heavens,  and 
the  outmost  walls  of  the  world.  BentUy. 

Outmount  (out-mount'X  v.t  To  mount 
above;  to  excel  *OutmfmnX\na  me  in  that 
superlative,  most  miserable.'    Mareton. 

Outname  (out-nam'X  v.t.  To  exceed  in 
name,  degree,  or  fame.    [Rare.] 

Thou  h.-ist  raised  up  mischief  to  this  heij^ht. 
And  found  out  one  (fault)  to  outname  thy  other 
faults.  Be*u.  hr  Fl. 


FAte.  fdr.  fat,  fgU;       m«.  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tiibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtme;     y,  8c.  ley. 


N  (out^aX  n.     1.  Ths  lUta  dI  being 
bacHul:  MiHUvMoeM    Hbdc*— £.  In 
.  k.  tt»  itate  ot  twlna  oat  ot,  ud  dU- 
Hsaiuiluble  (roa,  il)«  paroclTlncniliidim- 


(irat'o»-dSrl  a.    Oat  of  Uu 

opaa-ur;  u,  ovt-^-door  HoniiBa 
* (ouf o*-aan), oiiu,  Ontnfthe 


a. 


J  (ont'OT-»B*-wii).  a.   1. 

fnqiuot«d :  w.  m  null  Bat^-tht-i 
!■«. — £.  UniuiuJ;nD<»iDmo[L  'Am 
^fiUt-maif  ooloai.'  Addiim. 

~—  - — r  (Ot-onp'X  ode-     At  «  dl 
to  n-owr.    [Scotch.] 
i{Dut-pbOi<'-t  To  antnui:  I 
'  Orfan'a  ipaad  oould  not 

[out-p«r'«-inOr),  ■ 
;  mlMniis. 


m  liiB  ImUta- 


1,  wbo  tiu  llbeitf  lo  Utb  vima 

,-ofplk-et),  n.    irau.ui«d- 

■dplckat. 

dM  (oDt-poUOi  V  L     To  oaCwgigb. 

ir  vow  pArtf  vf  tIfiw  uid  vow  fnftpimla  wen 

cut  Ibid  m  haluice,  I  lu»*  Ot  BnT  would  nucb 

OntpDToh  (oufpflreh).  n.     Aa  entnnca. 
*  80DIB  oittoorflA  of  the  ohnrch.'    MiUon. 
Oa^Ort  (ontjitt).  r      '  — '  -' ■■'- 


i<n(ia>niiMaiiiii«Oi 

■as  *■  •H^HItBH  (h  thice  1 


OntpoM  (ant^Oat),  n.  t  A  poit  or  (t*tkm 
wll&ont  tba  llmlu  of  m  cunp.  or  at  ■  dli- 
taaos  trom  the  main  body  ol  m  tnaj.— 
t.  Tha  tnwiM  placwl  at  mch  a  itatlon. 

Onteonr  <oat-para  v.t  TopoaroDt:  la 
Moa  tortli  in  >  nimnj  to  aSiue.     '  What 

Hur'd-    J 

pewar;  to  oTatpowar.  'I 
aUtberuL'    ?Uler. 

Oanntr<oat-pTV).ii.l.  Toaxcaaamptaru 
or  in  aarnaatnaaa  of  antnttj.     '  Oufpnyi  ■ 

Ontimuh  (oat-prtoh*),  a.  C.  To  anrpaia  In 
WWhlnc;  to  pndDca  more  effect  than  In 
Iiio>k«lli«  leaaDU  or  Imtb.     'Able  to  mii- 


OOMnl  (ont^pnt),  n.  The  qnantltjr  ot  ma- 
taltel  pot  ont  or  prodOMd  irllhln  a  ipecl- 
fled  UsM.  u  coal  from  a  pit  or  Iron  Crom  a 
Imnua.  Aa 

Ootpnterl <oat^at-er),  n.  lanU  law,  one 
wbo  ut  watchet  for  the  robbing  of  mj 

Oiitqtiartan(oufkinr-Un).n.]>i   nau. 

anartara  awaj  Itom  the  heaaqnmrtera.     'A 
onsooD  reghnaDt  ana  of  wboae  vatqaartm 
wu  at  the  bamcka '     Wamn. 
Ontfamdi  (oat-kwemh'),  nt.    To  qoanch 
ODt;  to  oittivnlilL    Sptmr.    [Bar*.] 


Ontni*  (oofrlj),  n.  (Fr.  ontrua,  O.Fr. 
anUraot.  Irani  L.L  ultrwliim,  L.  titlra,  be- 
yond. Bea  ULnu.]  1.  bnde  or  tnjnilona 
vtoleaoe  offnad  to  penon*  or  ttdiui ;  et- 

tranw^Mleti  oflBW  or  decency.    'Thetu- 


Skak.  -^^mt.  InivU,  Out- 
nui.  Seo  under  AmwBT. 
Ontng*  (oDt^),  e.L  pret  A  pp.  futngtdi 
ppr.  OHlruiiv.  [Ft.  Botragir.  Bee  the 
nonn.]  1.  Totmt  wlthirlolenoeuidirrotig: 
to  injure  by  rawh  or  rode  treatment  of  inj 
kind ;  to  do  dofence  to ;  to  abOH :  to  mal- 


iTTowB  of  oufrflofota  for- 
'-ited. 

(Iprcfrrr'd 


OatniMoaly  (oat-ri'ftu-U).  adv.  In  an 
ontragaoui  manner;  wiUi  gna,t  Tlolenoe; 
toItoBiIy:  eneaalTel;. 


(tale  or  quality  ol  Ming  ontngeoni  1  fury ; 

Tlolencai  enormity,    Drydm. 
Ontral*.)  e.i.    To  be  outiageona.   Chauctr. 
Ontniiiw  (O-troniJk  il    (Ft.;  Pr.  ulirania. 

from  L.  ultra,  beyond.]    The  laat  exbemlty. 

Outrank  (out-ronlO,  >(.  To  aioel  In  rank 
or  precedence;  to  be  aapeiiar  In  rank. 

Ontou  (ont-rapO>  'I-  "Ca  enrpau  In  rap- 
ping; to  exceed  In  loddneat  of  npa.    Pope. 

Ontnirl  (out-rt'),  e.L  To  ipreul  out  In  ir. 
ray.  'Now  they  suCrav  to  yoor  fleet.'  Oiap- 

DlltnM(aat-itO,e.(.  To  raie  to  eiteiml- 
natloD:  to  root  ont  entitely.     SbihIvl 

Oatii  <a-tri),  a.  [Ti.  ]  Balng  ont  ol  the 
oommon  coatee  or  llmltB;  extravagant;  ax- 


OabMtACoat-rtcbO,!'.  1.  To  reach  or  ei 
landbayond-— t-Tocheat;  tooterreacb.  '. 
nun  vho  makea  Irlendi  only  to  tmtrtoc 
Jfn.  Gon.  [Bara.] 
—  '-^t-r*tai,  tul    To 


.  a  tblnk :  Pr.  Sp.  Fg.  cuidar.  from 
1.  eo^tan,  to  think.]  Overweening  pre- 
ompllon;  arrogant  or  tniultlng  conduct. 
1  Jantimi  9ir  V.  SaM. 


Outratel  >.(.     [Out,  and   rtdt,  comuaL] 
To  nupaia  or  ei«I  In  conoaeL     abauer. 
Onlrrign  (ont-iio').  e.t.    To  reign  longer 


OntnlX.I  adv.    Dtteitjr.    Chatutr. 
OatnniU,)  e.l.    To  outran.     C^bubt. 
OatrUklinVHlc),n.    A  tick  or  heap  of  hay 

or  of  eon  In  tha  open  air.    Ptnn^nt. 
OntlUe  (ont-rldO,  e.  L  To  paai  by  ildlng;  to 

ride  bater  than.    ■  And  balng  better  bmied 


OntTlnar  (oafrl(-erXrL  JTavt.  (a)  a  rtioiig 
and  Knlr-flied  beam  itntehed  Hmaa  a 
Teaaal,  and  prolactlDS  trom  It,  with  taoklta 
or  gayaooDHCungtbeend  ol  »and  anuit- 
bead.  In  order  to  teenra  the  meat  In  tha 
oparatioa  ol  eataanfng,  by  emmtecaaliiit 
the  etralD  It  mllan  fram  the  effort  ot  the 
careening  taokle.  (ft)  In  certain  foreign  bo 


wMeh  are  large  in  propoitlon  to  tbe  breadth 
ol  tbe  TeaaeL  Oatriggan  are  ol  yailow 
loima,  but  may  be  deecilbed  generally  aa 
two  ipara  lattened  athwart  the  reaeeL  and 

Gojectlng  about  half  lla  length  wmiellmca 
windward,  •ometlmea  toTeeward.  The 
extreme  endi  of  theae  ipan  are  connected 
bi  a  heavy  beam,  eomenmea  In  the  ihape 
of  a  email  canoe.  The  ipace  between  tbe 
■pan  la  trequently  converted  into  a  atage, 
wblchmaybc  loaded  with  additional  wal^t 
when  tequlied.  Outilgjen  are  alao  uaed 
In  narrow  caooe*  having  no  aalli.  In  order 
la  BlTe  them  (taUllty  and  prevent  tlpeet- 
When  eo  applied  theymay  be  fonned 


Jng,  when  eo  applied  1 
if  bambooa,  and  projecl 
—  -- »eL  tbe 

lly  tonch 


lectlng  piece  at  each 

_  je  water.    WAnlron 

bracket  Axed  to  the  outalde  of  a  boat,  with 
tba  rowlock  at  tha  extremity,  as  aa  to  In. 
creaae  the  leverage  of  the  oara.  Hence,  a 
light  boat  for  liver  matchea  provided  with 
aucb  apparatna.  (d)  Any  boom  rij^ged  ont 
from  a  reeiel  to  hang  boata  by  clear  of  tba 
f  hip  when  at  anchor,  or  lor  other  pnipoaea. 
OntriCht  loufrltx  ode.     1.  Immediately; 

E.  Completely;  wholly; 


1    To  exceed  In  roar- 
imedberd.'    Sliat. 


eh,So.lag«i     g,fai     l.Jobl 


I,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  div; 


9,  tkan;  th,  lUn;     w.  wig; 


OUTQO 
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OUTNAME 


8.  To  circumvent;  to  overreach.  Sir  J.  Den- 
ham. 

Outgo  (out'gO),  v.i  To  go  out ;  to  remove ; 
to  come  to  an  end;  to  terminate.  Qoodrich. 

Outgo  (out'gd),  n.  That  which  goes  out; 
Bpecifloally«  expenditure:  the  oppoiite  of 
income. 

Oat-goer  (oufgd-^r),  n.  One  who  goes  out; 
one  who  leaves  anv  place,  territory,  or  land. 

Outgoing  (out'gO-ing),  p.  or  a.  Going  out; 
removing;  as,  an  outaomg  tenant 

Outgoing  (oufgd-ingx  n.  1.  The  act  or  the 
state  of  going  out  Ps.  Ixv.  8.-2.  That 
which  goes  out;  outlay;  expenditure :  gener- 
ally in  the  plural— S.  Utmost  border;  ex- 
treme limit    Josh.  xviL  19. 

Outglln  (out-grinTi  v.  t  To  surpass  in  grin- 
ning.   Additon. 

Outground  (out'ground),  n.  Ground  lying 
at  a  distance  from  one's  residence,  or  fit>m 
the  main  ground.    Gent  Mag. 

Outgrow  (out-grdO,  v.t  l.  To  surpass  in 
growth.— 2.  To  grow  out  of;  to  grow  too 
great  or  too  old  fbr  anything. 

I  doubt  the  children  will  outgrom  their  strength. 

Gtorgt  Eliot. 

Outgrowth  (ouf  grSth).  n.  1.  That  which 
grows  out  or  proceeds  from  any  body ;  an 
excrescence. 

Where  perfected  osseous  structure  presents  itself 
in  a  txinuKir,  it  is  usually  as  an  tMtgrvwth  from  true 
bone.  Dr.  Carftnter. 

2.  Pig.  that  which  grows  out  of  a  moral 
cause;  a  result 

Outguard  (out'gilrdX  n.  A  guard  at  a;  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body  of  an  army ;  or  a 
guard  at  the  farthest  distonce :  hence,  any- 
thing for  defence  placed  at  a  distance  firom 
the  thing  to  be  defended.  *  These  ou/^^uafida 
of  the  mind.'    Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

OutgUBh  (out-gushO.  v.t  To  gush  out;  to 
flow  forth  suddenly. 

Till  firom  repeated  strokes.  outgushedA  flood, 
And  the  waves  redden'd  with  the  streantiiui;  blood. 

Etistltn, 

Outgush  (ouf  gush),  n.  A  gush  outward;  an 
outDurst 

I  kissed  her  as  heartily  as  ever  I  kissed  in  my  life, 
and  gave  way  to  a  passionate  9utgusk  of  emotion  the 
most  refreshuiK.  Thackeray. 

Outli&u],  Outhauler  (outOml,  oufhul-^rX 
n.  ilTatit  a  name  given  to  a  rope  used  to 
haul  out  the  tack  of  a  jib  lower  studding- 
sail,  or  the  clue  of  a  boom-sail 

Out-ll«rod  (out-her'odX  v.t  To  excel  in 
the  resemblance  to  the  character  of  Herod, 
which,  in  the  old  miracle-plays,  was  always 
a  violent  one ;  hence,  to  exceied  in  bombast 
and  passionate  granduoauence;  to  go  beyond 
in  any  excess  of  evil  or  aef ormity.  '  It  out- 
herods  Herod.'  Shak.  *Out-heroding  the 
preposterous  fashions  of  the  times.'  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Outblret  (out-hUO,  v.  t  To  let  out  for  hire. 

Speruer. 
Outhlss  (out-hisT.  v.t  To  excel  or  overcome 

in  hissing;  te  overpower  in  hissing. 
Outhouse  (oufhous),  n.    A  small  house  or 

building  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main 

house;  an  outbuilding. 
Onthyperboliie(out-hi-p«ra>ol-IzX  v.t   To 

excelor  exceed  in  hyperbole  or  exaggeration. 

<To  outhyperbolize  oriental  flattery.'  Qtmrt 

Bev.    [Very  rare.] 
Outing  (out'ing).  n.  1.  The  act  of  going  out; 

an  excurslpn;  an  airing.— 2.  A  feast  given 

bv  an  apprentice  to  his  friends  at  the  end 

of  his  apprenticeship.  [Provincial  English.] 
Outjest  (out-Jesf ).  v.t    To  overpower  by 

jesung;  to  make  unfelt  by  jesting. 

Who  is  with  him  r— 
None  but  the  fool ;  who  labours  to  outjt^ 
His  heart-struck  injuries.  Shak. 

Outjet  (oufjetX  n.  That  which  projecto 
from  anything.    Bwh  MUler.    [Rare.] 

Outjuggle  (out-jugax  v.t  To  surpass  in 
jugsUng. 

(He)  mlglitverily  think  that  I  conld  .  .  .  0tttfMggU 
a  Jesuit.  B^.  MeO/. 

Outkeeper  (out1c«p-«r),  fk  In  «un>.  a  small 
dial-plate  having  an  index  turned  by  a  milled 
head  underneath,  used  with  the  surveyor's 
compass  to  keep  tally  in  chaining.  JS.  H. 
Knight. 

OutlmaYe  (out-nav'X  v.t  To  surpass  in 
knavei^.    Sir  R.  L'Eitrange. 

Outlaid  t  (out-l&dO.  a.  Laid  out ;  exposed. 
•To  guard  the  outlaid  isle  of  Wahiey.' 
J>rayton. 

Outlanoe,t  Outlauncet  (out-lansT,  ^■^-  <^^ 
i  To  make  to  stand  out  like  a  lance ;  to 
project  like  a  lance. 

Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fixed  he  bore, 
Strong^ly  ouilavc'd  towards  either  side. 
Like  two  s.harp  spears  his  enemies  to  eore. 

Spenser. 


Outland  t  (outland),  a.    Forei^.    Strutt 

Out-land  (outlimd),  n.  Land  Tying  beyond 
the  demesne,  and  granted  out  to  tenants  at 
the  will  of  the  lord,  like  copyholds.  SpeU 
man. 

Outlandert  (out1and-«r),  n.  A  foreigner; 
not  a  native.  'WilliamTwiss,  written  and 
called  by  some  outlanderg  and  others  Twis- 
sius  and  Tuiseiua'    Wood. 

Outlandish  (out-land'ish),  a.  [A  Sax.  iU- 
kendisc,  foreign.]  1.  Belonging  to  or  cha- 
racteristic of  a  foreign  county ;  foreign; 
not  native. 

Nevertheless,  even  him  did  outlandish  women 
cause  to  sin.  Neh.  xiii.  a6. 

2.  Hence,  strange;  barbarous;  uncouth; 
bizarre. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  most  outlandish  and  ex- 
travaiFant  way  in  which  clothes  could  be  put  on  a 
chUdPs  back.  TroUope. 

Ontlandiflhne88(out-land'ish-nesXn.  State 
of  being  outlandish.  'The  outtonduATieM 
(if  so  plebeian  a  word  may  stand  its  ground 
in  a  printed  book)  of  the  whole  concern.' 
Mr*.  Oore. 

Outlast  (out-IastO,  v.t  To  last  longer  than; 
to  exceed  in  duration;  to  outlive. 

Is  this  thy  Vengeance,  holy  Venus,  thine  .  .  . 
Forgetful  how  my  rich  proocmion  makes 
Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian  field. 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  Deity.      Tennyson. 

Outlaugh  (out-laf).  v.t  1.  To  surpass  in 
laughing. 

Each  lady  striving  to  outlaugh  the  rest. 
And  make  it  seem  they  tmderstood  the  best 

Dryden. 

2.  To  laugh  down;  to  discourage  or  put  out 
of  countenance  by  laughing.    Franklin. 

Outlaw  (outlftX  ""^  <A.  person  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  the  law,  or  deprived  of  its 
protection.  (See  Outlawry.)  Anciently  in 
Britain  any  person  might  kiU  an  outlawed 
felon;  but  it  is  now  held  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  put  an  outlaw  wantonly  to  death, 
such  an  action  being  held  to  be  murder. 

Outlaw  (out'l#X  v.t  1.  To  deprive  of  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  law;  to  proscribe. 
2.  To  remove  from  l^al  jurisdiction;  to 
deprive  of  legal  force.  '  Laws  outUtw'd  by 
themselves.'    FuUer. 

Outlawry  (outOA-riX  n.  The  putting  of  a 
person  out  of  the  protection  of  law  by  l^al 
means,  or  the  process  by  which  a  man  is 
deprived  of  that  protection,  being  the  pun- 
islunent  of  a  man  who,  when  called  into 
court,  contemptuously  refuses  to  appear. 
Outlawry  incapacitates  a  person  for  prose- 
cuting actions,  though  he  may  still  defend 
himself.  In  capital  cases,  as  treason  or 
felony,  the  law  interprets  the  party's  absence 
a  suflicient  evidence  of  his  gnilt,  and  with- 
out requiring  further  proof,  accounts  him 
guilty  of  the  fact,  on  which  process  of  out- 
lawry is  awarded  against  him,  entailing 
forfeiture  of  his  personal  estate.  After 
judgment  outlawry  may  be  declared  aipsinst 
a  person  in  civil  cases,  enabling  his  goods 
to  be  seized  and  sold.  An  outlawry  may  be 
reversed  by  a  writ  of  error  or  otherwise. 
Fugitation  is  a  term  of  similar  meaning  in 
Scoto  law. 

Outlay  (outl&),  n.  1.  A  laying  out  or  ex- 
pending; that  which  is  laid  out  or  expended ; 
expenditure;  as,  that  mansion  has  been 
built  at  a  great  outlay.— 2.i  Remote  haunt 

I  know  her  and  her  haunts, 
Her  layes.  leaps,  outlays,  andll  discover  alL 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Outlay  (pniAW),  v.t    To  lay  or  spread  out; 

to  expose;  to  display.    Drayton. 
Outleap  (out-16p0.  v.t    To  leap  beyond;  to 

exceed  in  leaping. 

Outleap  (outlSp),  n.    Sally;  flight;  escape. 

Since  youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  out- 
leaps,  they  might  be  under  the  eye  of  a  father,  and 
then  no  very  great  harm  can  come  of  it       Locke. 

Outleam  (out-16m0,  v.t  l.  To  surpass  or 
excel  in  learning. —2. t  To  learn;  to  get 
knowledge  of;  to  discover.    Spenser. 

Outler  (dt'l^r).  a.  Out-of-doors;  outlying; 
unhoused.     [Scoteh.] 

Outlet  (outletX  n.  1.  The  place  or  the  open- 
ing by  which  anything  is  let  out,  escapes,  or  is 
discharged;  a  passage  outwards;  a  means  of 
egress;  a  place  of  exit;  a  vent  '  The  Gas- 
man Sea  receiving  all  and  having  no  oudet' 

Colonies  and  foreign  plantations  are  very  neces- 
sary as  cutlets  to  a  populous  nation.  Bacon. 

2.  A  lawn  or  shrubbery  adjoining  a  house 
with  a  walk  or  passage  through  it  to  the 
highway.  *  Any  given  spot  in  the  garden  or 
otitUt.'  OUbert  White.  [Provincial] 
Outlet  (outletO,  v.t  To  let  forth;  to  emit 
Daniel. 


Outlldror  (out'lik-6rX  n.  Naut  a  small 
piece  of  timber  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
poop  and  standing  out  astern. 

OatUe  (out-UO.  v.t  To  exceed  in  Iving.  'I 
could  outlie  the  legends.'    Bp.  HaU. 

Outlier  (outOf-^rX  n.  L  One  who  does  not 
reside  in  the  place  with  which  his  office  or 
duty  connecto  him.  Bentley.—2.  A  put  lying 
without,  or  beyond  the  main  body.  In  geoL 
a  portion  of  a  rock,  stratum,  or  formation 
detached,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 

Erincipal  mass,  the  intervening  portions 
aving  been  removed  by  denudation. 
Outlimb  (out'limX  n.    An  extreme  mem- 
ber.   [Bare.] 
Outline  (ourlln),  n.  1.  The  line,  real  or  ap- 

Sarent,  by  which  a  figure  is  defined;  the  ex- 
}rior  line;  contour.— 2.  A  drawing  in  which 
an  object  or  scene  is  represented  merely  by 
lines  of  contour  without  shading,  the  ^ect 
of  shading  being  produced  by  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  lines.— 3.  First  general  sketeh  of 
any  scheme  or  design.  —  Stn.  Contour, 
draught,  delineation. 

Outline  (outlln),  V.  t  To  draw  the  exterior 
line  of;  to  draw  in  outline;  to  delineate;  to 
sketeh. 

Outllnear  (out-lin'e-^rX  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  forming  an  outline. 

Outlive  (out-livO,  v.t  To  live  beyond;  to 
survive. 

They  live  too  loi^  who  happiness  outlive. 

Drvden. 
You  win  endeavour  to  outlive  my  presumptioa.  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  outlfve  your  disapprobation. 

X^ickens. 

Outliver  (out-liv'Ar),  n.    A  survivor. 
Outlook  (out-I5kO,  v.t  1.  To  face  down;  to 
browbeat 

I  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 

To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown.    Shak. 

2. t  To  select;  to  look  out  'All  your  tackle 
outlook.'    Cotton. 

Outlook  (outaok),  n.  1.  The  act  of  looking 
out  or  watehing  for  any  object;  vigilant 
wateh;  as,  to'  be  on  the  outlook  for  some- 
thing.—2.  Foresight  Young.— S.  The  place 
from  which  an  observer  looks  out  or  watches 
for  anything;  awateh-tower;  a  look-out— 
4  View;  prospect  'A  prince  with  fair  out- 
looks towards  Polish  sovereignty.'    Ccuriyle. 

Outlooset  (out'ltisX  n-  Escape;  evasion. 
Selden. 

Outlope  t  (outldpX  n.  [Out,  and  lope,  as  in 
elope!)    An  excursion.    Florio. 

Outlustre  (out-lus'terX  v.t  To  excel  in 
brightness.  'That  diamond  of  yours  mK- 
lustres  many  I  have  beheld.'    Shak. 

Outlsrlng  (out-li'ingX  a.  1.  Lying  or  being 
at  a  distance  from  the  main  body  or  design; 
remote. 

The  last  survey  I  proposed  of  the  four  outlying 
empires  was  that  of  the  Arabians.     Sir  IV.  Tew^. 

2.  Being  on  the  exterior  or  frontier.  '  All 
the  ouUying  parte  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. " 
Addison. 

Outman  (out-manO.  v.t  To  excel  or  outdo 
as  a  man. 

In  gigantic  ages,  finding  quite  oAer  men  to  out- 
man  and  outstrip,  than  the  mite^pulace  about  me, 
or,  at  the  best,  here  and  there  a  ViucaneUo. 

Carlyle. 

Outmanoauvre  (out-ma-ntf'v6r  or  out-ma- 
nu'v6rX  v.t    To  surpass  in  manoeuvring. 

Ontmantle  (out-man'tl),  v.t   To  surpass  in 

dress  or  ornament    [Bare.] 

With  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose. 
Till  it  outmantle  all  tlie  pnde  of  verse.     Cowfer, 

Outmarch  (out-m&rchO,  v.  t  To  march  faster 
than;  to  march  so  as  to  leave  behind. 

The  horse  outmarched  the  foot     Claromdom. 

Outmaster  (out-mas'ttoX  v.t    To  excel  in 

power;  to  be  stronger  than;  to  overmaster. 

'  But  know,  proud  maid,  my  spirit  outmas- 

ter«  thine.'    J.  BaiUie. 
Ontmate  (out-m&f),  v.t    To  outmateh;  to 

outpeer;  to  exceed.     'Since  the  pride  of 

your  heart  so  far  outmates  ito  generosity.* 

J.  BaUlie. 
Outmeasure  (out-mezhllrX  v.  t    To  exceed 

in  measure  or  extent     'And  outmeature 

time  itself.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Outmost  (out'mdstX  a.    Furthest  outward; 

most  remote  from  the  middle;  outermost 

The  generality  of  men  are  readier  to  fetch  a  reasoo 
from  the  immense  distance  of  the  starry  heavens,  and 
the  outmost  walls  of  the  world.  Benttey. 

Outmount  (out-mount'X  v.t  To  mount 
above;  to  excel.  ^Ovlmowntina  me  in  that 
superlative,  most  miserable.'    marsUm. 

Outname  (out-nam'X  v.t  To  exceed  in 
name,  degree,  or  fame.    [Rare.] 

Thou  hast  raised  up  mischief  to  this  height. 
And  found  out  one  (fault)  to  outname  thy  other 
faults.  Beau.  &-  Fl 


Fate.  far.  fat,  fftU;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  roiive;       ttibe,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtme;     y,  8c.  tey. 


OVTSOIUSCM 


rat'Dol.),  1 


1.  Tha  aUt*  of  b«lns 

nine  odC  of,  «bd  dli- 
I  parMlilng  mlDd:  «- 
-AbaUanntliswt- 
■tdW  Sir  W.  SamO- 

L   To  ncssd  ia  nolN: 
fulUr. 


'DT-dfirl  a.    Oat  ol  the 
■KHuej  ap«a-uri  u,  imt-iif-4iivr  aigrclM. 
Ont-cC-dOOn  (oaf  OT-dert),  ado.  Out  of  the 


,y(oilfOT-TB»-wi),  a,    Ltto- 

muCfl  from  populou  dlBtlicta;  Hcladed;  on- 
baqoMited :  ai,  ■  tm«U  out-qf-au-itay  tU- 
Itn.— 1.  UddubI;  tmoomiaoD.  'AD]o•l«l^ 
qKh«-iHV  ooloor.'   Jdrfiion, 

Ont^nrar  (n-our'},  adv.  At  ■  dliUnce: 
oppowd  to  in-mttr.    (Scotch.] 

Ovmaa  (0Dt-p*O.  >  I-  ^o  aubnn;  (o  leue 
beUnd.  '  OrhHi'i  ipeed  could  not  outgaa 
thea.'    CkajnuaiL 

Oal^aruunu  (ont-ur'a-mDr),  i-t  To 
ooMd  In  keeping  mUtnnM. 

OntoUllh  (onfiiu-Uh}.  n.  Apulihljlng 
wlaont  the  mUIi  ot  >  town  or  on  tba  bolder 
ol  ■  ooontjr. 

OntPWt  (oofplrtX  •.  A  pvt  reinata  from 
Oieutn oi  mila  pert.     AvlUT: 

OBtjgMtert  (oat'pkr(4t),  n.   In  lAl  law,  ■ 

'^' — H(oat-pMO.  T.t   To  pue  berond;  to 

oafpi-ehentV  n.     A  petlent 

■  ipltw.  bat  who  w- 

tc,  from  the  Inatltn- 

IiluUlinlc  HoipiBL  ud 

...     To  outmetch;  to 

(o  nupiMi  to  eioeL    Shak. 

a  (oat-Hn-f).    See  IS'PnniT. 

.. — lowir{oirt>ni-iboo*vi.  Apra- 

r  of   tui  fautltatloii,  u  ctaeliee  or 

OrHBwIeh,  who  hi*  Ubortjr  to  Uto  whore 

*_*  —w^  (onfplk-etji  ».    uau.  u  «!- 

<ODt.poEz^,  e.  L     To  oatweigh. 


OntpOMh  (oQt^pArchX  *-  A°  mtruc*. 
'BomeoMporeik  of  the  ohnrcb.'    Miitm. 

On^Mnt  (oDt^Ort).  n.  A  port  at  •ome  dl*- 
tuo*  tram  the  leet  of  trade  or  from  tba 
ohlef  ooitom-haiue.    Simniatidt. 

Outoort  (aafpOK),  n.  I.  a  poet  or  itatlon 
wlthont  the  UmlU  of  a  camp,  or  at  ■  dla- 
lanoa  tran  the  main  bod*  ol  an  armr.— 
1  Hie  Iroopa  placad  at  iacb  a  atatloa. 

Outmnir  (oBt-pOrO,  r.t  TapoaroDl:  to 
■ana  forth  in  a  •6tun:  to  alfaie.  '  What 
numben  nambadeM  tba  alt*  gataa  out- 
•avt'd'    JfiKoH. 

OntVOnTCont'pO^n.    AuontOow. 

Oll^oinr(aot-pon'«rX  v,L  Tomrpu*  Id 
power; to OTatpower.  'One whooutwiKnij 
aUttaaraat-    FiUtt. 

Oulimr  (DDl-pi<Oi,*''',Ta™a*e^ln  prmrer 
nint'    i>ryd«L 


f  entnatf.     '  OuQiraiu  i 


preaohliici  io  produc 
ipoolcatlnB  leaaana  or 
Mcft  air  Uie  o 


OnMnt  (i 


iitTnIX  It    The  qnaotltT  ot  ma- 
out  or  padn«d  within  a  aped- 

•wx  wm,  ai  aoal  Iram  a  pit  or  Iron  from  a 

famace,  Ac. 
Oatpntert  (out>qt-«rX  n.    In  ntd  lam,  one 

irt»  let  watcht*  lor  the  robbing  of  anj 

Ontqurtan(onfkwar-i«n),<i.j>i.   uaa. 

qnartcn  awaj  tram  the  headqoartei-      '  ' 
dngoOD  reslmant  ana  af  t"- •— 


rthobarncka' 


•  (oot^in. 
•.  train  L.L  ul 


paraoD*  or  tUon:  ai- 
loB  mlaehlef ;  aodaclona 
>  or  deoena]',    'Tha  ran- 

niaa oiflra^ of  jonrduke  to' *-— '-  ■ 

ak.    'OMnvu  on  rilljr  wonw 


nn;  frantic  lan^qage 

,. -Ifrmt,  ImtiU,  On<- 

TOat.    See  under  ATFBOHT. 
OBtnceCoot^X*'!^  pnt.  A  pp.  Dvera^; 
ppr.  oittnjring,     (Fr.   aatrag*r.     Bee  tha 

to  Injure  b|r  raosh  or  mde  treatment  of  anr 
kind;  to  daiialence  la;  taaboie;  to  nul- 


pacUoaUj- 


■t.  To  oonuuit  a  r^a  or  In 


SSifl.  t..i 


s^^s 


.   To  axoaeil  In  nflDg; 


I,  outrapnut  fOlanlet;  outrnfre- 


br  odlra 


'  Tba  illngi  and  amnr*  of  «itni«Diii  for 
tuna'  iSAolr.— t.KieM«iTe;aioa*duicrMioi 
or  decencj;  groailr  exaggerated 


OntrM«<nun>Mi  (out-ii'laa-nn).  n.  The 
alale  or  qnalltr  of  being  ontregaou ;  furj^ ; 
violence;  enormltj.    Drydai. 

Oatnle.)  v.i.    To  be  «-■ "" 

Ontnuia*  : 
lRHnL.«tti«,beTond.|    ' 


Ontrank  (0Dt-iank7,  «.t.  To  excel  in  rank 
or  praoadenee;  (o  be  niparlor  la  rank. 

OonsB  {oat-np'),  s.t.  To  mipaii  In  rap- 
ping; to  exceed  In  londneai  ot  lapa.    Popt. 

Outnrl (ont-i*'),  ..*.  To ipreadoat  in ar- 
ny,  'HoHthajigiUniiitojviir  fleeL'  Chay- 

Oatran  (oat-itO,  v.t.  To  me  to  extannl- 
natlon;  to  root  out  aatiraljr.     SamtiK 

Oatri(a-triXa.  rn-.]  Being  onl  of  the 
ooDunon  oooneor  lioiltti  extrangant;  ex- 


(ont-rfch'X  It.  L  To  reach  or  ex- 
••uuiniund.— (.Tocheat:  tooTerreacli.  "A 
man  who  maket  tilanda  oaif  to  evfnadt 
them'  JTrt.  Qort.  [bra.) 
OatTMWn  (ont-i#in),  Kt  To  excel  or  nn^ 
paaa  In  reaunlng. 


(O-tr-kwe-dDlu),  n.    (Ft. 

entn,  bejiHid.  and  O.Pr, 
cuiOtT,  to  think :  Fr,  Sp,  Pg.  miliar,  from 
L  eo^ian,  to  think.)  Qrerwaenlng  pre- 
lumpooa:  amowit  or  InnilUng  conduct 
A  Jmtan;  Sir  V.  SeoU. 


a   throngh   tlia   whole   ot 
J7,l  adt.    Utteri;.    Cikauctr. 


Dntilda  (out-rid'),  v-t  To  pan  by  liding;  to 
ride  falter  than.    '  And  bung  better  hOTWd 


ODtrUer  (onfild-tr),  n.  l.t  A  nmmoner 
whoie  office  la  to  alt*  men  bafOretlie  •bertlt. 
11  On*  wlko  ttanla  aboot  on  Iwnabaak.^ 
a.  A  lerrant  on  honebtck  wbo  prwedea  or 


, , __,  _-i"lt,  with  tt 

>r  gaji  oooneaUnf  the  end  otltand  ai 


d  ptoJeoUngtn 


operatlDo  ot  careening,  tar  oon 

tba  etiain  it  lonan  frrai  the  ellort  of  tha 
careening  tackle.  (M  In  certain  foreign  boata 
and  canoes  ■  canMTanea  for  canntobal- 
amdng  the  heellDg  oTer  efleat  ot  the  nil^ 


wiiioh  a»  large  In  proportion  to  tha  breadth 
of  tlie  TeaeL  Ontriggn  are  ot  Tarlona 
lormt.  but  may  ba  deialbed  gaBerally  aa 
two  apari  faatmed  athwart  the  TaaaaL  and 
projecting  about  lialf  lie  length  aomeUmaa 
to  windward,  laiDetlmai  to  leeward.  V 
extreme  ends  of  theae  ipan  an 
bT  a  haaTj  beam,  tomailmai  in 


whiDhmarbe  loaded  with  addiUfDialwi. 

whan  required.    Outrigger*  are  alio  n 

In  narrow  canoee  baring  tio  aalla.  In  order 
to  giro  them  itabilltr  and  prerent  npeat- 
Uiig  VhenioappUad  thayma;  befanned 
of  bamboo*,  and  project  fzom  both  xidee  ot 
tha  ttueL  the  connectlDg  place  at  each 
aitremllT  tonching  the  water,  (e)  An  iron 
bracket  ftxed  to  the  outaide  of  a  boat,  with 

light  boat  (or  river  matchM  prorldad  with 
luch  ^paratna.  (d)  Any  boom  rigged  out 
trom  a  Tewel  to  hang  boat*  b>  cloar  at  the 
ship  when  at  anchor,  or  (or  other 
Ontrlgllt  (ontrtt),  adv.    L  Imi 


leiSa^; 


V.I,  To  iOTpaia;  to 
ta  ebtrival  one  an- 
;■    ^cbflMM.     


xylng  or  roaring  to- 

OntToti*,  Ontroad  (oafrOd).  n.    An  eicnr- 
alon.     iMao.  it.  41. 

OatTOllliJiee(oal-ra-nianiO,e.i.    Toeicoad 


ch.  eAaIn:      eh,So.laeil;     g,  iro;     |,  Job;      h.  Vr.  ton;     ng,  dn;; 
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Ontroot  (ont-rttVX  v.  t.  To  eradicate;  to  ex- 
tiipiUe. 

Pemidons  discord  teems 
OtUroottd  from  our  more  than  iron  a(i;e.    Rowe. 

Oatnrn  (oat-nmO.  v.t.  L  To  exceed  in  ran- 
ning;  to  leave  benind. 

So  they  ran  both  together:  and  the  other  disdple 
did  otUrun  Peter,  andcame  first  to  the  sepulchre. 

Jn.  XX.  4. 

2.  To  exceed;  as,  to  allow  zeal  to  oxUnjtn 

diicretioiL 

We  outruM  the  present  income,  as  not  doubting  to 
reimburse  ourselves  out  of  the  profits  of  some  future 
project.  Addiscn. 

—To  ouirun  the  eonttabU.   See  under  Con- 

8TABLB. 

Outnudl  (ont-nuh'X  v.i.  To  rush  or  Issae 
oat  rapidly  or  forcibly.  'Forthwith  out- 
ruthed  a  gast'    Oarth. 

Oatroih  (oafnuh  X  n.  A  gashing  or  rash- 
ing  oat;  an  oatflow. 

Outsail  (oat-sal'),  v.t  To  sail  faster  than; 
to  leave  oehind  m  sailing.    Beau.  A  FL 

Oatsoapet  (oat-sk&pT,  n.  Power  of  escap- 
ing.   'Barrd  all  outteape.*    Chapman. 

Oafaoent  (out-senf),  v.  t  To  scent  or  smell 
more  strongly  than;  to  sartwsa  in  odour. 
FuUer. 

OataoOlil  (oat-sk61dO,  v.t.  To  surpass  in 
scolding. 

We  grant  thou  canst  MfiSrapiA/ us.         SMaJt. 

Oatsoom  (out-skomO,  v.t.    To  bear  down 

or  confront  by  contempt;  to  despise.  Shak. 
bntsoonrlllg  (out-skour'ingX  n.    Substance 

washed  or  scoured  out. 
OatMOatt  (out-skouf).  v.t    To  drive  out: 

to  outface.    *Outseout  the  grim  opposition. 

Manton. 
Outsell  (out-sel'),  v.t  1.  To  exceed  in  amount 

of  sales.— 2.  To  exceed  in  the  selling  price. 

Sir  W.  Temple.— Z.\  To  exceed  in  value. 

She  stiipp'd  it  from  her  arm— I  see  her  yet— 

Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift 

And  yet  enrich'd  it  too.  ShaM. 

Oatsenbry  (ouf  sen-triX  n.  Milit  a  sentry 
placed  conuderably  in  advance;  a  sentry 
who  guards  the  approach  to  a  place  at  a 
distance  in  advance  of  it 

Outset  (ouf  set),  n.  A  setting  out;  b^^inning; 
start;  first  entrance  on  any  business. 

This  is  no  pleasant  proqtect  at  the  tfNtn/ of  a  poli- 
tical Journey.  Burke. 

Outsettlement  (ont'set-l-mentX  n.  A  settle- 
ment away  from  the  main  settlement. 

Outsettler  (out'set-l^rX  n.  One  who  settles 
at  a  distance  fkt>m  the  main  body. 

OutSldne  (out-shInO,  v.t  To  excel  in  lustre 
or  excellence;  as.  Homer  ouithinee  all  other 
poets. 

ffigh  on  a  throne  of  roval  state,  which  far 
OMCrA«M«  the  wealth  otOrmus  and  of  Ind,  .  .  . 

OutSldne  (out-shln'X  v.i.    To  shine  out  or 

forth;  to  emit  b^ams  or  lustre.    'Bright, 

OMlskim'n^  beams.'    Shak. 
Outslione  (out-shon'X  pret  &  pp.  of  otil- 

thine. 
Outshoot  (out-sh5tO,  v.t    L  To  exceed  or 

excel  in  shooting. 

The  forward  youdi 
Will  lean  to  outshoot  you  in  your  proper  bow. 

Drydeu. 

S.  To  shoot  beyond. 

Men  are  resolved  never  to  outskooi  their  forefathera' 
mark.  Norris. 

Out -shot  (onfshotX  n.  A  projection;  the 
projecting  part  of  an  old  building.  [Scotch.] 

Outshnt  ^ut-shut^  V.  t  To  shut  out  or  ex* 
dude.    'He  otitsfciite  my  prayer.'    Donn«. 

Outside  (oaf  sidX  n-  1.  The  external  part 
of  a  thing;  the  outer  or  exposed  parte  or 
surface.— 2.  Superficial  appearance ;  exter- 
nal aspect  or  features;  what  merely  strikes 
the  eye.  '  A  swashing  and  a  martial  otiteide.' 
Shak. 

A  goodly  outxidt  falsehood  hath.        SMmM. 

8.  The  part  or  place  that  lies  without  or  be- 
yond an  indosure. 

I  threw  open  tiie  door  of  my  chamber  and  found 
the  family  standing  on  the  outside.  Spectator. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  is  without;  par- 
ticularly, a  passenger  on  the  outside  of  a 
coach  or  carriage. 

The  outsides  did  as  outsides  always  do.  They 
were  very  cheerfiil  and  talkative  at  the  beginning  of 
every  stage.  Didttns. 

h.  The  farthest  limit;  the  utmost;  extreme 
estimate:  generally  with  the  definite  ar^ 
tide. 

Two  hondred  load  upon  an  acre  they  reckon  the 
omtside  of  what  is  to  be  laid.  Mortimer. 

&  tl.  The  exterior  sheete  of  anv  parcel  of 

Smiting  or  writing  paper;  spoUed  sheets. 
Xayhew. 


Outside  (ouf  sid).  a.  Belonging  to  the  super- 
fides;  being  on  the  outside;  external;  super- 
ficial; conuiBtingin  show. 

Outsider  (ouf  dd-^ri  n.  L  One  not  belong- 
ing to  a  party,  association,  or  set  in  sodety; 
one  unconnected  or  unacquainted  with  any- 
thing in  question.  'He  is  only  an  otiteider, 
and  not  in  the  mysteriea'  DidPtfiu.- 8.  In 
hone-raeinp,  a  horse  which  is  not  a  favourite 
in  the  betting. 

It  was  evident  he  was  still  the  favourite,  and  that 
all  others  were  complete  outriders.  No  betting  man 
would  have  backed  the  field  for  a  shilling. 

ZawreHee. 

Outsl^t  (out'tit),  a.  In  Scots  law,  out- 
sight  plenishing  is  a  designation  given  to 
the  movables  without  doors,  as  horses,  cows, 
oxen,  ploughs,  carts,  and  other  implemente 
of  husbancuy.     (Antlquated.1 

Outsin  (out-sinO,  v.t  To  go  oeyond  in  sin- 
ning.   kiUinabeek. 

Outsit  (out-silT.  v.t  To  sit  beyond  the  time 
of  anything;  to  sit  longer  than. 

He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices  bis  time, 
as  well  as  his  other  conveniences,  to  his  luxury,  how 
quickly  docs  he  outstt  his  pleasure !  South, 

Outskin  t  (ouf  skinX  n.  The  external  skin; 
the  surface.  'The  bark  and  outskin  of  a 
commonwealth.'    Beau.  A  Ft 

Outsklp  (out-skipQ,  v.t.  To  avoid  by  flight 
'  When  thou  thought' st  thou  could'st  outakip 
my  vengeance.'    B.  Jonson. 

Outskin  (ouf sk^rtX  n.  Portion  away  from 
the  middle  and  near  the  edge  or  boundary 
of  an  area;  border;  precinct;  purlieu;  as, 
the  outskirts  of  a  forest  or  of  a  plain.  '  The 
outskirts  of  the  town.'    Clarendon. 

Outslang  (out-slang^  v.t  To  excel  or  over- 
come in  tne  use  of  slang.  'He  could  out- 
slanq  the  boldest  bargeman.'    Thackeray. 

Outsleep  (out-sIepT,  v.t    To  sleep  beyond. 
I  fear  we  shall  outsleef  the  coming  mom.    Sh4sk. 

Outslide  (out-sUdO,  v.t  To  slide  outward 
or  forward;  to  advance  by  sliding. 

At  last  our  grating  keels  outslide. 

Our  good  boats  Ciwward  swing.      Whittier. 

Outsoar(out-sdr7,v.t  To  soar  beyond.  Dr. 

H.  More. 
Outsound  (out-soundO,  v.t    To  suri>as8  in 

sound.    Hammond. 
Outsoan  (out-span'X  v.t  and  i.     [E.  out, 

and  D.  spannen,  to  put  horses  to— from  span, 

a  team.]    To  unyoke  a  team  of  oxen  from  a 

wagon.    [South  Africa.] 

The  rear-guard  had  finished  its  usual  morning 
march,  and  outs/aHued,  when  Zulu  skirmishers  were 
observed  to  surround  the  hills.  I}aiJ[y  News. 

Outsparkle  (out-spHrlclX  v.t  To  exceed  in 
sparkline. 

Outspeak  (out-spSlf  X  v.t    To  exceed  in 
speaxing;  to  say  more  than 
Outspeak  (out-sp6kO,  v.i    To  speak  out  or 
aloud. 

Outspoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight. 
I'll  go,  my  chief.  I'm  ready.       Cam/Ml 

Outspeed  (out-sp^d'X  v.t  To  surpass  in 
roeed  or  velodty ;  to  outotrip.  *  Outspeed 
the  miracles  of  neam.'    Ta^fourd. 

Outspendt  (ouf spendX  n.  Outlay;  expendi- 
ture. 'A  mere  ouU^pend  of  savageness.' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Outspin  (out-spinO,  v.t  To  spin  out;  to 
finish;  to  exhaust  'That  his  long-yearned 
life  were  quite  outspun.'    B.  Jonson. 

Outspoken  (ouf  n>6k-nX  a.  Free  or  bold  of 
qpeech;  candid;  nrank.  'Perfectly  honest 
and  outspoken.'    Dickens. 

Outsport  (out-spOrfX  v.  t  To  sport  beyond; 
to  outdo  hi  sporting.  'Not  to  outtport  dis- 
cretion.'   SMk. 

Outspread  (out-spred'X  v.  t  To  spread  out ; 
to  extend.  'With  sails  ouUpread  we  fiy.' 
Pope. 

Outstaild(out-stand9,v.t  L  To  resist  effec- 
tuallv;  to  withstand;  to  sustain  without 
yielding.  'Sure  never  to  outttand  the  first 
attack  that  was  made.'  Woodward.  [Rare.] 
2.  To  stand  longer  than ;  to  waste  away  by 
too  long  standii^;  to  exceed.    Shak. 

Outstand  (out-standO^  v.i.  To  project  out- 
ward from  the  main  body.    Johnson, 

Outstanding  (out-stand^ing^K  a.  Not  col- 
lected; unpaid;  as,  outstanding  debts. 

Outstajne  (out-st&r'X  v.t  To  stare  out  of 
countenance;  to  face  down;  to  browbeat; 
to  outface. 

I  would  0M<!cterv  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.  .  .  . 
To  win  thee.  lady.  Shah. 

Outstay  (out-stiO>«-<*  To  stay  longer  than; 
to  overstay;  to  remain  beyond;  as,  to  out- 
stay one's  welcome. 

Outstep  (out-stepO.  v.t  To  step  or  go  be- 
yond; to  exceed;  to  overstep. 


Outstonn  (out -stormy,  v.t  To  exceed  In 
storming  or  raging.  'Insulte  the  tempest 
and  ouistorms  the  skies.'    J.  Barlow, 

Outstrauglitb  t  pp.  of  outstretch.  Oat- 
stretehed.    Chaucer. 

Outstreet  (outMretX  n.  A  street  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  town.    Johnson. 

Outstretch  (out-strechO,  v.t  To  extend; 
to  streteh  or  spread  out;  to  expand.  'A 
spacious  plain,  outstretched  in  circuit  wide.  * 
MUton. 

Outstride  (out-strid'X  v.t  To  surpass  in 
striding.  *Outstridir^  the  colossus  of  the 
sun.'    B.  Jonson. 

Outstrip  (out- strip' X  v.t  To  outrun;  to 
advance  beyond;  to  increase  beyond;  to  ex- 
ceed. 'Outstript  me  in  the  race.'  Tenny- 
son. '  A  family  whose  heirs  had  outstr^tped 
their  fortunes.'    Lord  Lytton. 

Outsubtle  (out-sufIX  v.t.  and  a.  To  exceed 
in  subtlety.    [Rare.] 

The  devil,  I  think. 
Cannot  outsubtle  thee.         Bimu.  S^  FL 

Outsudcen  (ouf  suk-nX  a.  In  Scots  law,  a 
term  applied  to  multures,  an  outsudeen 
%n%dture  being  a  fair  remuneration  to  a 
miller  for  manufacturiDg  the  graim  paid  by 
such  as  are  not  astricted.    See  Multurb, 

SUCEEN, INSUCKEN. 

OutsufTer  (out-suff^rX  v.t  To  exceed  in 
suffering;  to  surpass  in  endurance  of  suffer- 
ing.   Sir  W.  Davenant 

Outswear  (out-sw&r'),  v.t    To  exceed  in 
swearing;  to  overpower  by  swearing. 
Well  outface  them  and  outswoar  them  too.    Shah. 

Outsweat  (out-swefX  V.t  To  sweat  oat 
Beau.  deFL 

Outsweeten  t  (out-swSf  nX  v.  t  To  exceed  in 
sweetness.  'Ijie  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom 
not  to  slander  outsweeten'd  not  thy  ureath.' 
Shak. 

Outswell  (out-swelO>  v.t  1.  To  exceed  in 
swelling.  Shak.—2.i  To  overflow.  'Tbe 
waters  in  the  metephor  outsweUing  and 
breaking  down  thdr  banka'    Hewyt 

Ont-taket  (out-t&k0,p7vp.  Except;  besidei. 

Out-taken  t(out-ta]renXi>*TP.  Taken  oat; 
excepted. 

Outtalk  (out-tak')>  v.t  To  overpower  by 
talking;  to  exceed  in  talking. 

This  gentleman  will  outtalk  us  aU.       ^uUk. 

Onttellt  (out-telO,  V.  t  yOut  and  feKscoant 
or  reckon.  ]  To  tell  or  reckon  more  than  is 
just;  to  overreckon. 

This  is  the  place.  I  have  outtoU)ihe  dock 
For  haste ;  tie  is  not  here.  IBmw.  ^  FL 

Out-tennt  (ouftermXn.  Anything  outward 

or  superficial,  as  manner,  or  a  slight  ronark. 

'  Not  to  bear  cold  forms,  nor  men's  out-terms. ' 

B.  Jonson. 
Outthrow  (out-thrd\  v.  t    To  throw  out  or 

beyond.    'Firebrand  of  hell  .    .   .   from 

thence  outthrowen  into  this  world  to  work 

confusion.'    Spenser. 
Outtongue  (out-tung'X  v.t.   To  bear  down 

by  talk,  clamour,  or  noise.    Shak. 
Onttop  (out-toiO>  v.t    To  overtop. 
Out-turn  (ouftemXn.  Quantity  of  goods  or 

producte  produced;  as,  theotit-Cttm  of  amine. 
Outtwlnet  (out-tw!nO,  v.  t    To  disentengle; 

to  extricate;  to  disengage.    'He  stopped, 

and  from  the  wound  the  reed  outtunned.' 

Fair/ax. 
Outusure  (out-fi'zhfirX  v.t    To  exceed  or 

surpass  in  usurious  exactiona  Pope.  [Rare.] 
Outvalue  (out-val'fiX  v.t  To  exceed  in  price 

or  value.    Boyle. 
Outyenom  (out-ven'om),  v.t    To  exceed  in 

poison. 

No,  tis  slander. 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose  toogutt 

Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile.  Shah. 

Outvie  (out-vi'X  v.t  To  exceed;  to  suipaaa. 

For  folded  flocks  on  fruitful  plains 

Fair  Britain  all  the  world  0mM^.    Dryden. 

Outvillaln  (out-vlll&nX  i^t  To  exceed  in 
villany.    Shak. 

Outvoice  (out-voisO,  v.t  To  exceed  in  roar- 
ing or  clamour.  *  Whose  shoute  and  diq^ 
outvoice  the  deep-mouth'd  sea.'    Shak. 

Outvote  (out-vdt^,  v.t    To  exceed  in  the 
number  of  votes  given ;  to  defeat  by  plnraU|y 
of  suffrages. 
They  were  M</twitotf  by  other  sects  of  phtlocophen. 

Outwalk  (out-w(|kO,  V.t  To  walk  farther, 
longer,  or  faster  than ;  to  leave  behind  in 
walking. 

Have  I  .  .  .  outwatch'd. 
Yea  and  outwalked  any  ghost  aUve.     B.  tomtom. 

Outwall  (ouf  wi^X  ^  1-  The  exterior  wall 
of  a  building  or  fortress.— 2.  Superficial  ap- 
pearance of  a  person.    Shak.    [Rare.] 


Thtt,  fir,  fat,  fsU;       md,  met,  hftr;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  m6ve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc  abvne;     f.  Be  tsy. 


OnVmd  (oDCwtrtl],  a     [A.  8u.  ^Unrant, 


&  diU;  paUlc:  u  oppoMd  to  nligloia. 
I  Chr  irA  S9.— T.  In  aiol.  cuiul;  aahlj; 
corpoml;  Dot  apirttnil;  M.  th*  oiUmaTd 
man.— OuIiHrd  nwl*,  tlis  ume  u  otrrisr 
aiyle.  BhAkoLi.— OHftMntcAaryutnaut), 
ths  pllnUgt  or  aUitr  chargw  Incornd  by  a 
THH]  oa  baTlnA  port 
Outward  (ontvird),  n.    Ettenul  loim. 


OBtmtd  (ont'wMil ).  odtt  L  Oatwtr 
'Hov  qutekl;  th*  wrong  ilde  nujbe  turn 
eutiaard.'  Siak.—i.yTomtpoitoIooaiit 

OntWUTHMniBd  (out* wtrd-baondX  s.  P 
CMdlnf  (mn  a  port  or  tonntry ;  ■* 


(«A'wtod-IIV  adi.  In  as  out- 
want  maonar:  (a)  ntenuuly;  oppoMd  to  in- 
Hordfy;  ai,  ffutmnfly  Hand  bat  Inwardly 


OntWUdnM*  (ontVtrd-i»X  n-    Btat«  ol 

belns  outvud. 
Outmidi  (oufirtTdi),  ad^    Towuda  the 

outer  puia;  atray  Inim  aoma  latertor  ar 

liuwT  point 
Outwalk  (ont-voah'),  ■.(.    To  waih  ont:  to 

claaoia  Inim.    Dotmt.   [Ban.] 
Ontwatek  (out-woch*),  i>.(.    To  nupaai  Id 

watching;  to  watch  longvr  than;  to  obaerra 

till  tha  dlaappMiuce  ol  i  at,  lo  eulaatck 

thaitan.     'OUiaalak  the  BaaT'(ooiMtaIla- 

tlonX    Maum. 
Oatwaj  (outwU  n.  A  way  or  paMage  oat: 

an  ouflet.     'Divan  itreeta  and  outaav*- 

Ph-Flelcktr. 
Ontwau  Cout-wir-},  v.t    I.  To 


■With  ai 


UiUon 


-%  To  I 


irlhm 


.  Ill  palDlul  ttudy  ahall 
t.'  Sliat.  'Bythcitnam, 
Mar.'    Ptfe.-i.  To  laat 


wsailiHi  to  tallgua  ax 


OntWMdCoat-wUTi.t    To  wood  oat;  to 

utiTpate.  aa  a  wsedL    Sptnter. 
OutwB8p(oat-w*pT,  B.(.  ToBioBedlnwoep- 

Ine.     Sir  v.  DnMnfliit 
Outwcdgb  {out-wft').  p.E.     L  To  axcAfld  in 

wilghL— 1.  To  eiceed  In  Talas,  Influence, 

or  Importanca.     '  If  any  think  bravt  death 

oittiKi^  bad  Ufa.'    Shak. 


'ki  ralKd 

bayoDd  tb<  ditch  ol  a  fortiflsd 

place,  for  ths  parpoa«ol  corering  the  place 
or  keeping  tha  bolegen  at  a  dlataDC& 
)atwtn1(  jont-wdrio.  ".i    To  inipan  In 
work  or  labour.    B.  Jonton. 
tatwoTth  (oat-wirthO,  t.l    To  eiceod  In 
Talue-   '  A  b«gar'a  book  ouCuortAi  a  noble'i 
Uood.'    ShakT  [RarvJ 
OatwTWt  (oal-mt^  nt    to  eitort:  to 
—  ^ —  '--^\  bj  tIoIsdco.    SpciufT. 


ir  dnw  rotth  by  tIoIbdco. 


ibTTl 

Oatwilto(aat-iir),v.E.  1 

Omany  (out-it'nix  i.i 
tha  tiDyor  tool;  toe 

OaTlrandia  (oa-vf-raii'dfaX 

ptanta  be bingjng  ■-  "■-  '  - 
/mutnilifiiaUa 


Ita  leaf.io  that  It : 

MldDscoplc  exan .  _.    __. 

that  the  parenchyma  la  really  prawnt  aur- 
roDndlug  the  nerrei.  and  in  the  very  young 
■tata  of  the  plant  the  ipacei  are  nearly  u 
not  quite  Oiled  with  IL    Bee  LlTTICI-LXir. 

Onn  {ux  n    se«  oou. 

OniaL  n.    See  Odsil. 

OSTa'vBW     The  plural  (orm  ol  oriiin 

Onl  (O'vali  a.  [Pr.  onli,  trom  L.  enim,  an 
egg,  the  ihapeof  an.  egg;  cog.  Or.  Mn  lo 
egg.)  Of  the  ihape  or  jgure  ot  the  outline 
0(811  tgg :  rteembllng  tbe  longitudinal  tec- 
Uon  ol  an  egg ;  alUpUcaL 


Oral  (ffTal).  «.    A  general  di 


egg.    The  oval  ha>  a  general 

to  the  ellipH,  but  uidike  the  latter,  it  ■■  ao^ 
■ymmetrlcii,  being  broader  at  one  end  than 
at  the  other,  (See  Klupsb)  Tbecarjifu. 
Ur't  oval  ii  made  up  o(  tour  circular  arcL 
taken  Crom  two  nneqoal  cirtlea  and  placed 
aymmetrlcaJly  ao  that  tha  oppoalte  area  are 
equal,  and  adjacent  ooei  meet,  but  do  not 
cut  each  other. 
0*albiunat{a-vai-i 

<>nlla(a°A"^ 
egg.)   One  ol  the  .    _  . 

cmataceani  of  the  ordt. , _, 

divided,  the  other  aectlon  being  the  Flll- 
formla,  or  thread-like  apeclea.  The  Oviilla 
are  characterized  by  a  ihorter  and  broader 
.._.._  — ..  ,1 — , >  ,|(mtCT  legL    Sea 


IL  Thealbun 


P'f. 


fortlL     Spini, 


.    To  well  OL. , 


-- ■  (ont-W.  „ 

lawdneaa.    fopt. 
"  "  ■'    t  (ont-wlnT,  «. 


Oat«1]|((ODt-wtair).V-l  1.  Tomovabater 
on  tha  wing;  to  outitrlp.— t.  Mait.  to  gain 
an  advantigeona  poaltlon  with  regard  to 
eitlier  wing  of  an  oppoaing  tone,  byeitend- 
Ing  the  flank  ol  a  Une  or  army  In  action. 

Outwit  (aat-wltls.tL  To  lUipau  In  deiign 
or  iQvtagera ;  to  overreach ;  to  defeat  or 
frmtrate  by  mpeiior  Ingennlty;  to  prove 
too  cleiw  tor. 


FiLirORHIt. 

OraUfOrmlA-tall-rormVa.  [OMiaud/s 
Sga-abaped:  having  tha  longitadlnal  aac 
oval  and  the   trauavane  dtcalar;  ( 

OrafirCt/ral-ll),  odt.    In  an  oval  fom 

Orantt  (O'vant).  a.     (L  aaani,  OMnti). 

Eu]a/lng  an  ovation.    Holland. 
Dnrfaii,  Ovarlal  (A-vl'rJ-an,  A-vl'rl-al 
Belonging  to  the  female  ovary.— On 


li  now  generally  cured  by  tha  oparaUbu  m 
ovariotomy. 
Orailotamlit  (6-vi'ri-ot'om-latX  n-    One 

who  practliea  ovariotomy. 

°°'         "  "°i^M.'(N«.'«.  n«). 

17(S-Tl'ii-ot"Dm-lXn.     Hiaopa- 
renovliig  the  orair,  or  raUier  a 

,  a  HUgical  operMton  flnt  perlormed  In 
and  long  conaldored  exceedingly  daa- 
ua.  but  latteiiy  performed  with  great 
[ncreaaini  aaccaaa 
lOU  (&-va'ri-aa),  &   ConaiatJng  of  egga. 


Orailnia  (6-irl'rl-amX  ■.    An  oraiy  (which 


not  adherent  to  the  calyr ;  tparittattmarjf 
fa  one  placed  on  tile  Inner  walli  of  a  tubular 

>,  Oratad  (a'vit.  dvit-od),  a.    (L. 

....  "—.jhaped,  wllh  the  lower  ei- 
trernltiei  luvadeit.  —  An 
oeoK  Ira/  It  one  ol  greater 
length  than  breadth.  round- 


Orate -acuminata  (O'vftt-a- 


Orate-Obloni  (O-vit^blong),  a.    Same  al 

Ooato-tMiniff. 
Orata-rotnsdata  (a'tit-Ta-tnn'ditX  <>- 

Same  ai  OHrs-niluiida(<. 
Ovate -■ubulata  (O-'iit-iub'a-IAtX  a.    Be- 

Oration  (C-vt'abon).  n.  IL  OMtio,  from  oao. 
to  celebnte  an  ovation.)  1.  In  A«il  ontig. 
a  leuer  triumph  allowed  to  commandera 
who  bad  CDoquered  with  llltia  bloodahed. 


■niage,  although  cooildanbie. 


etaltn(othehigher< 


liictionoCatrlumiA. 
Unary  and  iponlane- 
d  by  a  city  or  people 
le  of  the  multitude. 


wpari 


3r  kitchen 


drying  any  aub- 


i-Mrt  Cny-n  birdl  o,     A  geiiua  (Fur- 

nariua)  ol  amall  Boutfa  American  blnlt  of 
the  family  Certhladn  or  creepera,  having 
abort  wingi  and  but  feeble  iiowen  of  flight: 
io  called  from  their  neat,  which  la  built  In 
Uie  ahape  of  a  dome,  with  a  amall  entrance 
on  one  alda.  lo  aa  to  nave  much  rraemblance 

Oranehyma  (O-yenTil-ma),  n.  JL.  omiw,  an 
egg,  and  Gr  ffieAymo,  an  Infualon,  an  ln> 
lecllon.)  In  IkI  tliaue  coDlpoaed  of  aval 
celli;  oval  cellular  liaine. 

OrenieM  (nv'nlsi),  a.  Deatltule  ol  an  ovtn. 
Quail  Ba. 

Otbt  (ffvir),  preii.  (A.  Sai.  qftr,  over,  above, 
upon,  beelde,  beyond ;  aame  word  jia  L.  G- 
D,  and  Dan  ewr;  IceL  r/r,  gfir,  O  urftff, 
O.O.  u^r;  cog.  L  nper.  Or.  hypir.  Skr. 
Hpori,  above,  over.)  1.  Above  In  place  or 
poaltlon :  In  a  poaltlon  higher  than ;  above 


eta,  ehaini      th.  Bo.  kuk;     g,  go;     |,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  alnp;      in,  Ckau;  th,  lila;     w,  vlg; 


;    ih,  amn.— Baa  Kn. 
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the  top  or  sammit  of;  aa,  the  stars  or  hesTens 
over  our  heads.  '  Over  my  altars  hath  he 
hung  his  lance.'    Shak. 

Thrice  happv  is  that  humble  pair. 

Offer  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly 

Of  sad  distrust  and  Jealousy.  tVatler. 

2.  Across;  from  side  to  side  of;  impMog  a 

passing  or  movins  either  above  a  thing,  or 

on  the  surface  of  it;  as,  to  jump  over  a 

brook;  to  sail  over  a  river. 

Certain  lakes  and  pits,  such  as  that  of  ATemus, 
poison  birds  which  fly  ovtr  them.  £aeo». 

8.  Upon  the  surface  or  whole  surface  of; 
through  the  whole  extent  of;  to  and  fro 
upon;  as,  to  wander  over  the  earth;  to  walk 
over  a  city.  'Oo  along  o*er  the  wide  world 
with  me.  Shalc—i.  Above,  denoting  emi- 
nence or  superiority  in  excellence,  dignity, 
or  value;  as,  the  advantages  which  the  Chris- 
tian world  has  over  the  neathen.  '  Young 
Pallas  shone  conspicuous  o'er  the  rest '  Dry- 
den.— 5.  Above  in  authority,  implying  the 
right  or  power  of  superintending  or  govern- 
ing. 'I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things.'    Mat  XXV.  23. 

Captain,  yourself  are  the  Attest  to  Hve  and  relpi, 
not  over,  but  next  and  immediately  under  the  people. 

Drytlen. 

&  With  care,  oversight,  or  concern  for;  in  a 

state  of  watchfulness  with  respect  to.  'Dost 

thou  not  watch  over  my  sin? '    Job  xiv.  10. 

Wise  ffovemora  have  as  great  a  watch  over  fames 
as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  designs.      £aco». 

7.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  engaged  in,  or 
attentive  to,  something.  'Utter  your  gra- 
vity o'er  a  gossip's  bowl.'    Shak. 

As  the  prim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey. 

So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay. 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified.  shaJk. 

Hence,  indicating  the  cause  or  motive  of 
an  action  as  present  and  in  sight.  'That 
you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once,  over  the 
wretched.'  iSAaJir.— 8.  Denoting  superiority 
as  the  result  of  a  struggle  of  contest 

Angelick  quires 
Sung  heavenly  anthems  of  his  victory 
Over  temptation  uid  the  tempter  proud.   Milton. 

9.  During  the  whole  time ;  from  beffinning 
to  end;  as.  to  keep  com  over  the  winter.— 

10.  Coining  up  above;  covering;  immersing; 
as,  the  water  is  over  the  shoes  or  boots. 
'  Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears.' 
Shak.— IL  Upwards  ox;  more  Uian;  as,  he 
has  over  a  thousand  pounds.  —  Ovfr,  in 
poetry,  is  often  contracted  into  o'er,  and  this 
is  the  case  whether  it  stands  alone  or  forms 
the  first  part  of  a  compound. 

Owr  (d'vtoX  adv.  L  From  side  to  side;  in 
width ;  across ;  athwart  '  A  circular  rim 
about  a  foot  over.'  N.  €hreu>.—2.  From  one 
to  another  by  transferring;  as,  to  hand 
over  goods  to  another. 

This  golden  cluster  the  herald  deUvereth  to  the 
Tirsan,  who  deUvereth  it  over  to  that  son  that  he  had 
chosen.  Bacon. 

8.  From  one  side  to  the  other,  by  passing; 
especially,  from  one  shore  to  the  other;  as, 
to  carry  anything  over  to  France,  or  to  bring 
anything  over  to  England. 

They  brought  new  customs  and  new  vices  o'er, 
Tauc^t  us  more  arts  than  honest  men  require. 

PAUt/s. 

4.  From  one  side  to  another;  so  as  to  show 
a  different  side;  as,  to  roll  over;  to  turn  over. 
&  On  the  surface,  so  as  to  cover  it  '  The 
desk  that's  covered  o'er  with  Turkish  ta- 
pestry.' Shak.— 6.  Above  the  top,  brhn,  or 
edge;  as,  one  slate  laps  over  another. 

Good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  togetiier, 
and  running  over,  shall  men  give  unto  your  bosom. 

Lu.  VL38. 

7.  More  than  the  quantity  assigned;  beyond 
a  limit;  in  excess.  'He  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over.'  Ex.  xvL  la— 8.  Through- 
out; from  beginning  to  end;  completely;  as, 
to  read  over  a  book. 

Bat  ooe  fiend  ata  time,  111  fight  their  legions  e^er. 

SMaJi. 

Let  them  argue  over  all  the  topics  of  divine  good- 
ness  and  human  weakness,  yet  how  trifting  must  be 
their  plea.  South. 

9.  Having  come  to  an  end;  past;  by. 

To  sit  and  taste  till  this  meridian  heat 

Be  over,  and  the  sun  mwe  cool  decline.     Milton. 

10.  Excessively;  venr;  too;  in  a  great  degree. 
'  The  word  symbol  should  not  seem  to  be  over 
difficult'  Baker.— Over  and  over,repe9AedXy  I 
once  and  again.  '  And  every  night  reviewed 
it  o'er  and  o'er.  W.  Harte.—Over  ag<Un, 
once  more;  with  repetition. 

0  km  not  aU  my  kiadnd  o'er  ^^ain.  Dryden. 
—Over  and  above,  besides;  beyond  what  is 
supposed  or  limited.  1  Chr.  xxix.  8.  '  He 
gained,  over  and  above,  the  good  will  of  the 


people.'  SirR  L' Estrange.— Over  againet, 
opposite;  in  front '  Over  against  this  church 
stands  a  large  hospitaL'  Addison.— To  give 
over,  (a)  to  cease  trom;  as,  to  give  over  an 
enterprise,  (b)  To  consider  as  in  a  hope- 
less state;  ak  the  physicians  have  given 
over  their  patient— To  run  over,  (a)  to  run 
out  over  the  brim ;  to  be  so  full  that  any 
more  runs  over  the  brim.  (Jb)  To  take  a 
rapid  survey  of;  as»  to  run  over  an  account 
—All  over,  (a)  so  as  to  affect  the  whole  of  a 
surface  in  every  part;  completely;  as^  he 
was  aU  over  blood ;  splashed  with  mud  oM 
over.  Q>)  Finished ;  at  an  end:  used  imper- 
sonally; as,  it  is  all  over  with  me  now.— To 
throw  over,  to  fail  to  rive  expected  help;  to 
desert;  to  betray.  '  They  say  the  Bads  are 
going  to  throw  us  over.*  Disraeli.— Over  is 
much  used  as  the  first  element  in  com- 
pounds, in  which  case  the  most  common 
meaning  it  has  is  that  of  excess  or  superio- 
rity, as  in  ovemct,  overcome,  Ac.  As  men- 
tioned under  Over,  prep.,  it  is  poetically 
contracted  into  o'er. 
Orer  (d'vAr),  a.    l.  Upper. 

For  these  my  hands  from  this  my  face  shall  rip. 
Even  with  tliis  knife,  my  nose  and  over  lip. 

Mir./or  Mags. 
2.  Covering;  outer;  as,  over-shoes;  an  over- 
coat—a Superior:  in  this  and  preceding 
sense  used  chiefly  in  composition. 

The  ot>er\atA,  or  lord  paramount,  or  chief-supe- 
rior—the  under  or  middle,  or  mesne  lord,  and  the 
vassal  under  him— formed  ranks  of  manifest  diver- 
sity. Brougham. 

Over  ( d'v^r X  v.t    To  go  over ;  to  leap  over, 
as  in  the  game  of  leap-frog. 

Whole  troops  of  goblins  poured  into  the  church- 


other. 


Dickens. 


Orvr  (O'vdr),  n.  In  cricket,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bowls  pitched  bv  a  bowler  from  one 
end  in  succession,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
fielders  pass  over  to  different  sides. 

Over-abound  (d'v^r-a-bound''),  v.i.  To 
abound  more  than  enough;  to  be  super- 
abundant 'So  much  does  fructuous  mois- 
ture o'er-abound.'    J.  Philips. 

Overact  (d-v6r-aktO.  v.t.  L  To  act  or  per- 
form to  excess;  as.  he  overacted  his  part 

Good  men  often  blemish  the  reputation  of  their 
piety  by  overacting  some  things  in  religion. 

Ti/totson. 
2.t  To  over-influence;  to  act  upon  unduly. 

The  hope  of  inheritance  overacts  them,  and  oo 
tongues'  end  enlarges  their  duty.  Mi/ton. 

Overact  (d-vdr-akf).  v.i.  To  act  more  than 
is  necessary.  '  You  overact  when  you  should 
underdo.'    B.  Jonson. 

Over-acUon  (d-v^r-ak'shonX  n.  Exagger- 
ated or  excessive  action. 

Over-active  (6-v6r-ak'tlv),  a.  Too  active ; 
too  much  given  to  action. 

Overaffoct  (6'v6r.af-fdkt"X  v.t  To  affect 
or  love  unduly  or  too  much.    Bp.  HaU. 

Overagitate  (d-v6r-aJ1t-at).  v.  t  To  agitate 
or  discuss  beyond  what  is  expedient  Bp. 
Ball 

Overall t  (d'v^r-ftlX  ^v-  All  over;  every- 
where.   Spenser. 

Overalls  (6'v6r-olz),  n.  pi.  Loose  trousers  of 
a  light,  stout  material,  worn  over  others  by 
woriunen,  to  protect  them  from  being  soiled; 
waterproof  leggings. 

0ver-aiixiet7(d'vir-ang-zl''e-ti).n.  Thestato 
of  being  over-anxious;  excessive  anxiety. 
Boget 

Over-anxious  (d-vfir-angk'shus),  a.  Anxious 
to  excess. 

It  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  in  statesmen  a 
meddhng.  intriguing,  refining,  over-anxious,  over- 
active habit.  Brougham. 

Over-anxiously  (6-v6r-angk'shus-li),  adv. 
In  an  over-anuous  manner;  with  excessive 
solicitude. 

Overardi  (d-v^r-Xrch'X  v-^    To  arch  over; 

to  cover  with  an  arch. 
Overarch  (d-vdr-arch'X  v.i  To  hang  over 

like  an  arch.     'Brown  with  o'erarehing 

shades.'    Pt^pe. 
Overawe  (d-v^r-nO.  v.t  To  restrain  by  awe, 

fear,  or  superior  influence. 

A  hundred  thousand  troops,  vrell  disciplined  and 
commanded,  will  keep  down  millions  of  ploughmen 
and  artisans.  A  few  regiments  of  household  troops 
are  sufficient  to  overawe  all  the  discontented  spirits 
of  a  large  capital.  Macautay, 

Overawed  (d-v6r-i»d'X  p.  and  a.  L  Re- 
strained by  awe.— 2.  B^rded  as  invested 
with  an  excessive  power  of  inspiring  awe. 

Thus,  free  from  cinsure.  overawed  by  fear. 
And  praised  for  virtues  that  they  scorn  to  wear. 
The  fleetin?  forms  of  maiesty  engage 
Respect  while  stalking  o  er  fife's  narrow  stage. 

Covper. 


Over-awftllt  (&-v6r-a'fnlX  «.  Bxcessivelv 
reverential;  too  much  impressed  with  feel- 
ings of  awe  or  reverence.  '  To  free  ingenu- 
ous minds  from  that  oner-awful  esteem  ol 
those  more  ancient  than  tzusty  fiUhers.' 
UQXon. 

Overbalance  (5- v6r-bal'ansX  v.L  L  To  more 
than  balance ;  to  exceed  in  weight,  value, 
or  importance;  to  suriwsa;  to  preponderate 
over.  'Fordeeds  always  overbownM  words.' 
South. 

The  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  wherein 
we  overbalance  them  in  trade,  must  be  paid  us  in 
money.  Locke. 

2.  To  destroy  the  balance  or  equilibrium  of; 
to  cause  to  lose  balance:  often  with  reflexive 

J>ronouns;  as,  he  overbalanced  himself  and 
elL 
Overbalance  (&-v6r-bal'ansX  n.    Excess  of 
weight  or  value;  something  more  than  an 
equivalent;  as,  an  overbalance  of  exports. 

The  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  perfect  Indiflerence, 
not  inelining  to  either  aide,  any  further  than  the 
overbalance  of  probability  gives  it  the  turn  of  assent 
and  belief.  Locke. 

Overbarren  (d-vfir-bar'enX  a.    Excessively 

barren;  very  unproductive.    Bacon. 
Overbattelt  (d-v6r-bat'lX  a,    [Over,  and 

obs.  battel,  fertile.1    Too  fertile  or  fruitfuL 

'  Overbattel  grounds. '    Hooker. 
Overbear  (6-v6r.bar0,  v.t.  L  To  bear  down; 

to  overpower;  to  bring  under;  to  overwhelm. 

'  Weak  shoulders  ovenome  with  burthening 

^ef.'  Shak,    *  Overborne  by  numbers.*  Sir 

J.  Denham. 

The  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object  may 
overbear  the  pleasure  which  results  from  its  great- 
ness, novelty,  or  beauty.  Addison. 

All  together  down  upon  him 
Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North-sea, 
Green-glimmering  toward  the  summit,  bCMirs.  with  all 
lis  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  tklet, 
Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark 
And  him  that  helms  it.  so  they  overbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  overcome  by  argument  entreat,  im- 
portimity,  effrontery,  or  the  like. 

But  Vivien  deeming  MerHn  overborne 

By  instance,  recommenced,  and  let  her  tongue 

Rage  like  a  fire  among  the  noblest  names. 

Tennyson. 

Overbear  (6-v6r-barO,  V.i.  To  bear  or  bring 
forth  fruit  or  progeny  to  excess. 
Overbearing  (d-v6r-bar'ingX  p.  and  a. 

1.  Bearing  down;  repressing;  overwhelming. 

Take  care  that  the  memory  of  the  learner  be  not 
too  much  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap  or  over' 
bearing  multitude  of  documents  at  one  time.  IVatU. 

2.  Haughty  and  dogmatical;  disposed  or 
tending  to  repress  or  subdue  by  insolence  or 
effrontery;  as,  an  overbeariiif;  disposition  or 
manner.  'You  brutal  overbearing  ptsV 
J.  U.  Frere. 

Overbearingly  (O-v^r-bar'ing-liX  adv.  In 
an  overbearing  maimer;  imperiously;  dog- 
matically. 

Overbend  (&-v6r-bend'),  v.t  To  bend  to  ex- 
cess. 'Displacing  or  overbending  our  na- 
tural faculties.'    Donne. 

Overbend  (d-v^r-bendT,  v-i-    To  bend  over. 

Overbid  (d-v6r-bid'X  v.t  To  bid  or  offer 
beyond;  to  outbid. 

You  have  o'erbid  all  my  past  sufferings. 
And  all  my  future  too.  Dtyden. 

Overbid  (d-v6r-bidO.  v.i.  To  bid  more  than 
a  just  price ;  to  offer  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent 

Overblow  (5-v«r-bl60.  v.i.  L  To  blow  with 
too  much  violence.— 2.  t  To  blow  over,  or  be 
past  its  violence. 

Overblow  (d-v6r-biyx  »•*•  1«  To  blow  away: 
to  dissipate  by  wind.  'And  when  this  cloud 
of  sorrow's  overblown.'  WaUer.—%  In  music, 
to  blow  into  too  much ;  as,  a  pipe  is  said 
to  be  overblown  when  the  pressure  of  air 
forces  it  to  sound  an  over-tone,  instead  of 
ito  fundamental  note.  < 

Overboard  (6'v6r-b6rdX  adv.  Over  the  side 
of  a  ship;  out  of  a  ship  or  from  on  board;  as, 
to  fall  overboard.— Throuni  overboard  iftg.h 
discarded;  deserted;  betrayed. 

Overboil  (d-v«r-boil'X  v.i.  To  boil  over;  to> 
boil  unduly. 

Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 

Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 

In  the  hot  throng.  Byron. 

Overbold  (d'vftr-bdld},  a.  Unduly  bold;  bold 
to  excess;  forward;  impudent  'Saucy  and 
overbold.'    Shak. 

Overboldly  (d'vdr-bdld-ip,  adv.  In  an  over- 
bold manner;  impudently;  forwardly.  'If 
overboldly  we  have  borne  ourselves.'  Shak. 

Overbookish  (d-v6r-b^klshX  a.  Unduly  or 
exceuively  given  to  books  or  study. 

You  must  forsake 
This  overbookish  humor.  Ford. 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fill;       m6,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abune;       S»  So*  <^- 
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Ofiarbooiiteoai  (d- v6r-boim'(6-iuX  a.  Bonn- 

toouB  to  excetft.    Milton. 
0?iarboWt(6-y«r-boQO,i'-t   To  bow  or  bend 

over;  (o  bend  in  a  contrftrv  direction. 

'That  old  error  .  .  .  that  the  bett  way  to 

straighten  what  ia  crooked  ia  to  overbow  it' 

Fuller. 
OW'Ui'ead  (6-vAr-brM'X  v-t    To  breed  to 

exceti  or  more  than  i»  neoessanr. 
Overlnicht  (d'v6r-brItX  a.  Bright  to  ezceti; 

too  brign  t    '  Eyes  not  downdropt  nor  over- 

hrighL     Tennymm. 
Overtnllii  (d-y6r-biim[X  v.i.  1.  To  flow  over 

the  brim  or  edge:  said  of  the  liooid.— 2.  To 

be  so  fall  as  to  overflow :  said  ci  the  vessel 

or  cavity  in  which  any  liquid  is.    'Till  the 

cup  of  rage  o'erbrim.'    Coleridge. 
Over-bilmmed(6-v«r-brinidO,a.  Furnished 

with  too  large  a  brim.    'An  over-brimmed 

blue  bonnet*    iSir  W.  SeotL 
Oyerbrow  (d-v^r-brouO.  v.t    To  hang  over; 

to  impend. 

Where,  tangled  round  the  Jealous  steep. 
Strange  shades  e'trbrww  the  rallies  deep. 

0?«1lmild(6-v«r>bild7,9.t  1.  To  build  over. 

Terribly  arched  and  aquiline  his  nose. 
And  0VtrbuiU  with  most  impending  brows. 

Camper. 

%  To  build  more  than  the  area  properly 
admits  of,  cw  than  the  population  requires ; 
as,  that  part  of  the  town  u  fnetbuiJX. 

Ovvrbolld  (6v«r.bUd'X  v  «>  To  buUd  be- 
yond the  demand;  to  build  beyond  one's 
meana 

Ofiarlralkt  (6>v«r*balkOi «.  t.  To  oppress  by 
bulk;  to  overtower;  to  overwhelm.    Shak. 

OTBitmitton,  Oyeztrartlien  (d-vtr-bte'dn, 
d-vAr-bdr'T^X  v.t  To  load  with  too  great 
weight;  to  overload;  as,  to  be  ooeiburwfmd 
with  work.    Bir  T.  More. 

Ofgr-tmrdenioine  (d-vdr-bir'dn-sumX  a. 
Too  burdensome. 

Eoaenes  did  not  only  thiaic  all  carriages  to  be 
0ver.^rd*H*0me,  but  the  number  of  his  men  to  be 
more  troublesome  than  available.  Raleigh. 

Orerbiim  (O-vto-bten').  «.t  To  bum  too 
much  or  unduly. 

Take  care  you  «verbMm  not  the  tutf :  It  is  only  to 
b«  burnt  so  as  to  make  it  break.  Mortimer. 

OfUlium  (d-vAr-bton'X  «-i    To  bum  too 

much;  to  be  oversealous. 
Overlramiliff  (d-vAr-bdm'ing),  a.    Over- 

vraim ;  unduly  intense ;  ezcesnve;  a%  ooer- 

bwrvUng  xeaL 

0yerlm«7  (6-v«r-bi'siX  a.    Too  busy. 
0?iarlni7(o-vdr-bI').  v.(.    l.  To  buy  at  too 

dear  a  rate.    Bp,  HalL—i.  To  buy  to  too 

great  an  extent 
OYsroanopy  (d-vto-kan'6-piX  «i  t    To  cover 

as  with  a  canopy.  'A  bank  .  .  .  quite  over- 

canopied  with  luscious  woodbine.     Shak. 
OTOroapabl6t(6-v6r-ka'pa-bl),a.  Over  liable 

or  prone  to:  followed  by  </.    'Crednloua 

and  overeapdble  qf  such  pleasing  errors^' 

Hooker. 
Owroaro  Wrtr-kiay,  n.    Excessive  care  or 

anxiety.    Dryden. 

Orvroareftd  (d-vto-kir'folX  «•  Careful  to 
excesa 

Orercarkliifft  (6-v«r-kMrk1ngi  a.  Too  full 
of  care;  over-anxious.  'Solicitously  ooer- 
corking  for  the  future. '    Fuller. 

Ovsroarry  (d-vAr-kar'iX  v.t  To  carry  too 
far;  to  carry  or  urge  beyond  the  proper 
point    Hayward, 

(nraroait  (&-vto-kaat\  v.t  l.  To  dond;  to 
daiken;  to  cover  with  gloom.  'The  clouds 
that  overcoit  our  mom.'  Dryden.—i.  To 
cast  or  compute  at  too  high  a  rate ;  to  rate 
too  high. 

The  king  in  his  account  of  peace  and  cabns  did 
much  overaut  his  fortimes.  Bactn. 

3.  To  cover;  to  overspread.  'Hie  colour 
wherewith  it  overeaeteth  itsell'    Hooker.— 

4.  To  sew  by  running  the  thread  over  a 
rough  edge. 

Owoatcut  (6-vto-kaehO,  v.t  To  overtake. 
*  In  the  very  door  him  overcaught '  Spencer. 

Orer-cautiong  (d-vftr-k»'shus),  a.  cautious 

or  prudent  to  excess. 
OfBr-oaatUraily  (d-v6r-kft'shus-liX  ode.  in 

an  over-cautioua  manner;  cautiously  to  ex- 


(hrorobailfe  (O'vto-chini),  n.  Excessive 
chance;  ilcklenesa  *A  tning  out  of  the 
overchange  of  nature.'  Beau,  i  Fl  [Bare.] 

OT«rcliarge(d-v«r-chlkrJ0.vt  L  To  charge 
or  burden  to  excess;  to  oppress;  to  over- 
burden. 'HisoecroAoiyedsouL'  Skak.  'The 
heavy  load*  of  abundance  with  which  we 
oppress  and  ooeixAafye  nature.'  Raleigh.— 
2.  To  crowd  toopuch;  to  fill  too  numerously. 

Onr  language  is  0vereMarftd  with  consonants. 

Addispm. 


8.  To  load  with  too  great  a  charge,  as  a  goa 
'  Like  gtms  o'ercharged,'  Sir  J.  Denham.  — 
4.  To  make  an  excessive  charge  against ;  to 
put  too  great  a  debt  upon;  to  rate  too  high. 
6.  To  exaggerate ;  as,  to  overeharpe  a  state- 
ment—OeereAoroed  mi$u.    See  MINK. 

Overebmrge  (d'ver-ohttrj ),  n.  An  excessive 
charge,  load,  or  burden ;  a  charge  of  more 
than  is  just  in  an  account;  a  charge  beyond 
what  is  proper,  as  of  a  gun. 

OT«r-€iVil  (6-v6r-siv'UX  a.  Unduly  or  ex- 
cessivelj civil  or  polite;  flatteringly  or  fawn- 
ingly  civiL 

So  over-violent,  or  over-ervH, 

That  every  man  with  him  was  god  or  devil  Drydm. 

Orerdaaa  (O-vto-klfin^,  v.t  To  dean  to 
excesa  'A  knife  and  fork  which  had  not 
been  wom  out  with  overoleaning.'  Sir  W. 
Scott 

Overcllin])(6-v6r-k]ImO,v.t  To  climb  over. 
Surrey. 

Orerdond  (  6-v6r-kloud'  X  v.  t  To  cover  or 
overspread  with  clouds.  '  To  overcloud  joy 
with  sorrow.'   Abp.  Laud. 

Orvitloy  (6-vAr-kfoiO>  v.t  To  fill  beyond 
satiety.    Shak. 

(hreroo&t  (d'vftr-kOtX  n.  A  coat  worn  over 
all  the  other  dress;  a  top-coat;  a  greatcoat 

Ovar-OOld  (d-vAr-kdldO,  a.  L  Cold  or  chill- 
ing to  excesa— 2. Too  frigid  or  unimpassion- 
ed.    'An  ooer-oold  praise.'    Bp.  HaU. 

Oyero<fl<nir(6-vftr-kul'6rX  v.t  To  colour  to 
excess  or  too  highly;  hence,  to  exaggerate. 
Rogtt 

(hrerooma  ((^-vto-kumO,  v.  t  l.  To  conquer; 
to  vanquish;  to  subdue;  as,  to  overcome 
enemies  in  battle.— 2.  To  surmount;  to  rise 
above;  to  get  the  better  ol 

Little  misfortunes  that  happened  to  them  which  of 
themselves  they  could  never  be  able  to  cvereome. 

Imwo, 

8.  To  have  sway  over;  to  rule;  to  domineer 
over.  'O'eroofM  with  pride.'  5!toJk.-^t  To 
spread  over;  to  cover;  to  overflow;  to  sur^ 
charge. 

The  trees 

(Tercmm  with  moss  and  baleful  mistletoe.       ShmJk. 

6.tTo  come  upon;  to  invade  suddenly. 

'OveroovM  ns  like  a  summer  doud.'    Shak, 
(hrerooma  (d-vAr-kum'X  v.t    To  gain  the 

superiority;  to  be  victorioua    Rom.  iii  4. 
Overoomer  (6-vAr-kum'^rX  n.     One  who 

vanquishes  or  surmounta 
Ovaroomingly  (d-v6r-kum'ing-liX  ckiv.    In 

the  manner  of  one  who  overcomes;  with 

superiority.    Dr.  H.  More. 
0?Br-ooimd«noe(6-v«r-kon'fl-densX«».  The 

state  of  being  over-confldent;  excessive  con- 

fldence. 
Over-Kxmfldent  (6-vto-kon'fl-dentX  a.  Con- 

fldent  to  excesa 

Over-ooiifldeiit]7(d-vto-kon'fl-dent-liX  adv. 
In  an  over-confloent  manner. 

(hrsrooitly  (d-vto-kostOiX  a.  Unduly  or  ex- 
cessively costly  or  expensive. 

That  they  [ceremonies]  ought  to  be  many,  and 
09trto*t(y,  no  true  Protestant  will  afRrm.    Muion. 

Ovwoount  (d-v6r-kount'),  v.t  1.  To  rate 
above  the  true  value.— 1  To  ouUiumber. 
Shak. 

Oreroover  (6-v6r-kuv'toX  v.t  To  cover 
completely.  'Otercovered  quite  with  dead 
mensrattlinffbonea'   Shak. 

Orercrawt  (o-vto-kruT.  v.t  To  overcrow. 
Speneer. 

OYer-orediiIoiii(6-v6r-kred'fi-lusXa.  Cred- 
ulous to  excess;  too  wg%  to  believ&  MUton. 

Orerorow  (6-v6r-krO0*  v.t  To  triumph  over; 
to  overpower. 

0,Idle.Horatlo; 
This  potent  poison  quite  0<rrri9V«  my  spirit  Shak. 

Oirar-OimillaffCd-vAr-kunlngXa.  Undnlvor 
excessively  cunninff  or  ingenioua  'Un- 
advisedly over-cunmng  in  misunderstanding 
me.'    Mareton. 

Ovar-euxloiiB  (6-v6r-ka'H-usX  a.  Curious 
or  nice  to  excesa 

Orardare  (d-v6r-dir0^  v.t  and  t  To  exceed 
in  daring;  to  dare  too  much  or  rashly;  to 
be  too  daring. 

Ovardarlnf  (6-v6r-dir1ngX  a.  Unduly  or 
impradently  oold ;  f oolhudy;  Impradently 
rash. 

OvanUrk(6-T«r-d«rkOi  adv.  Till  after  dark. 
[Rare.] 

Whitefidd  would  wander  throogh  Christ -Church 
meadows  wtterdmrk.  North  Brit.  Rtv. 

Orardaia  (6-v6r-di^  v.t    To  date  beyond 

the  pr(H>er  period.  ' His  oveniated  minority.' 

MiXlon. 
Ovardaalt  (^v6r-ddlX  nw  The  amount  over; 

the  excesa    'Theoverdealin  the  price  will 

be  double.'    Holland. 


Ovar-dallcaia  (6-v«r-deai.kitX  a.  Delicate 
or  dainty  to  excess;  ovemice.    Bp.  HaU. 

OvanUgntt  (d-v6r-dlt'X  a.  Decked  over; 
overspread;  covered  over.    Speneer. 

Oyar-dUlgaiit  (6-v«rdill-jentX  a.  DUigent 
to  excesa 

OvardO  (d-vAr-dOT,  v.t  1.  To  do  to  exceu; 
hence,  to  overact;  to  exaggerate.  Shak.^ 
8.  To  surpsss  or  exceed  in  the  i>erformance. 
'  Should  do  and  almost  overdo  the  deeds  of 
Lancelot'  TcDnyton,  —  8.  To  fatigue  or 
harass  by  too  much  action  or  labour.— 4  To 
boil,  bake,  or  roast  too  much;  as,  to  overdo 
a  mutton-chop. 

Ovardo  (d-v6r-dtfO,  v.t  To  labour  too  hard; 
to  do  too  much. 

Nature  .  .  .  much  oftener  overdoes  than  under- 
does; .  .  .  you  wiU  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks 
for  one  that  has  none.  N.  Grew. 

Orardoia  (O'vAr-dOsX  n.    Too  great  a  dose. 

OvardOM  (d-v^r-dOs'X  v.t  To  dose  exces- 
sivdy. 

Ovazdrair  (6-v«r-dr»0,  v.t  l.  To  draw  upon 
for  a  larger  sum  than  is  due,  or  for  a  sum 
beyond  one's  credit  in  the  books  of  a  com- 
panv;  as,  to  ovsrdmiv  one's  account  with  a 
bank— 2.  To  exaggerate  in  representation, 
either  in  writing,  si>eech,  or  a  picture;  as, 
to  overdraw  a  tale  of  distresa 

Oyardran  (6-v«r-dres^  v.t  and  t  To  dress 
to  excess;  to  adorn  too  much. 

In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot. 

But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  rooaest  fair, 

Nor  overdress t  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare.    Pope. 

Ovardrlnk  (d-v«r-dringkO,  v.t  and  i    To 

drink  to  excesa 
Ovaxdrlya  (d-vAr-drivO,  v.t    To  drive  too 

hard  or  beyond  strength. 

The  flocks  and  herds  with  young  are  with  me;  and 
if  men  should  overdrive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock 
wiU  die.  Gen.  uxiU.  13. 

<hrardrownt(6-v6r-drounO,v.L  To  drown  or 
drench  to  excess;  to  wet  excessively.  '  Her 
overdroumed  eyea'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

(hrardry  (d-vdr-driO»  v.  t  To  dry  too  much. 
Burton. 

Ovardry  (y v*r-driX  a.    Too  dry. 

Ovardua  (O'vir-dQ).  a.  1.  Beyond  the  date 
or  assigned  limit;  as,  an  overdue  ship.— 
8.  Past  the  time  of  payment,  as  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

Ovarc(ya  (6-vAr-drx  v.t  To  dye  or  tinge  too 
deeply;  to  dye  with  a  different  colour.  Shak. 

Ovar-aagar  (6-v6r-^g6rX  a.  Too  eager;  too 
vehement  in  dealre. 

Ovar-aacarly  (6-vdr-«'g6r-liX  adv.  In  an 
over«ager  manner;  with  excessive  eager- 
nesa  '  Pursuing  them  over-eagerlv  uto 
York.'    MiUon. 

Ovar-aammass  (d-v6r-«'g«r-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  Doing  over-eager;  excess  or  earaest- 
UMa 

(hrar-aaxiiait(0-v6r-«r'nestXa.  Earnest 
overmuch;  too  much  in  earnest;  severe. 
Shak. 

Ovar-aamastnasa  (6-v6r-«r'nest-neBX  n. 
The  state  of  being  over-eamest;  excess  of 
earnestness. 

Ovaraat  (6-v«r-«tOb  v.t  l.  To  surfdt  with 
eating:  with  reflexive  pronouns;  as,  to  over- 
eat one'i  eelf.  -2.  To  eat  or  bite  all  over. 
Shak.    [Rare.] 

Over-ampt7(o-v6r-em'tiXv.t  To  make  too 
empty;  to  exhaust    Careto. 

Ovar-anrldi  (d^v^r-en-rich'^X  v.t  To  make 
too  rich;  to  make  wealthy  to  excesa  'Wedth 
which  could  no  longer  be  employed  in  over- 
enriching  h  tew.'    J.S.MUL 

(hraraat(t  a.  euperl    Uppermost  Chaucer. 

Orar-aatlmaia  (6-v«r-es'tim-itx  n.  An 
estimate  that  is  too  high;  over-vduation. 

Ova]>-aftlinaia(6-v«i^es'tim-&tXv.t  To  es- 
timate too  hi^;  to  overvdue. 

OTar-axoltad(0'v6r-ek-dt^edXa.  Too  much 
excited. 

Ovar-axoltamant  (0'v«r-ek-8lt"mentX  n. 
The  state  of  bdng  over-exdted ;  excess  of 
excitement 

Ovar-axquialta  (ft-vAr-eks'kwl-dtX  a.  Ex- 
cessively or  undidy  exquisite  or  exact ;  too 
nice;  too  careful  or  anxioua 

Peace,  brother;  be  not  over-etPfHi'site 

To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.     MiUon. 

Orareyat  (6-vftr-IO,  v.t    L  To  superintend; 

to  inspect— 2.  To  observe;  to  witnesa  Shak. 
Ovarfldlt  (d'v6r-f^X  n.    L  A  cataract;  the 

fdl  of  a  river. 

Tostatus  addeth,  that  those  which  dwdl  near  those 
Cslls  of  water,  are  deaf  from  their  iaCsacy.  like  those 
that  dwell  near  the  overfcUls  of  Nilus.       RtUeigh. 

2.  J^aut  (a)  a  dangerous  bank  or  diod  lying 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  (ft)  A  rippling 
or  race  in  the  sea,  where,  by  the  pecnUarities 
of  the  bottom,  the  water  is  propelled  with 
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immenie  force,  especially  when  the  wind 

and  tide  or  current  set  •trongly  together. 

AdmirtU  Smyth. 
Over-fktlgiia  (d'Tto-fa-tfig^,  n.    Ezceasire 

fatigue. 
0ver-fktigii6(d'T6r-fiirtfig").v<»  To  fatigue 

to  excess.    Watti. 
Orerfeed  (6-T6r-f dd'X  v.  t  and  i    To  feed  to 

excess. 
OrerlUl  (d-vAr-fll'),  v.L   To  fill  to  excess;  to 

surcharge. 
OTflr-flnffllftltl  (6-T6r-fIn^esX  n.    Excessire 

fineness;  affected  refinement   or  purity. 

'  Over-finene$s  not  intelligible.'    Tenny9on. 
Ov«a^•]Ull(^-v6r-fi8h'X  v.t  To  fish  too  much 

or  in  excess;  to  fish  so  as  unduly  to  diminish 

the  stock. 

It  b  thouirht  that  for  some  yean  back  we  hare  been 
0vtr-/l*hii*g  the  common  hmine- 

IlL  Landan  Newt. 

Overfloat  (&*T6r-fl6t^,  v.t    To  overflow;  to 

inundate. 

The  town  is  fill'd  with  slaughter  and  ^er/tMOt, 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats.  Drydtn. 

0Tsrfl0lirlBb(6-Tdr*flu'rishX«.t  L  To  make 
excessire  display  or  flourish  ol  CMier.^ 
S.  To  flourish  or  adorn  superficially.    Shak. 

OTVrflOW  (6-T6r-fld7.  V.  t,  1.  To  flow  or  spread 
over:  to  inundate;  to  oover  with  water 
or  other  fluid.  'Whose  foundation  was 
VMrfiovm  with  a  flood.'    Job  xxii  !& 

I  would  be  loath  to  hare  yon  «nt«rfi«iim  with  a 
honey-bag.  signior.  Shak. 

And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  «veffl«mf''d.  Tennyttn. 

S.  To  fill  and  run  over  the  brim  ol  'New 
milk  that . .  .  overJUnot  the  pails.'  Dryden. 
8.  To  deluge;  to  oTerwhelm;  to  corer.  '  At 
such  times  the  northern  nations  merfiowed 
an  Christendom.'    Spen»er. 

The  participle  cverflcwn  is'among  the  examples 
used  we  see  by  such  excellent  writers  as  Swift  and 
Bcntley;  yttjlomm  is  not  the  participle  dt/lew  but  of 
Jly.  Tpdd. 

OrerflOW  (6-Tto-fld7>  v.i*  l.  To  flow  orer;  to 
swell  and  run  over  the  brim  or  banks ;  as. 
the  riTer  overytow*.— 2.  To  be  so  full  that 
the  contents  run  over  the  brim.  'Ere  yet 
with  blood  our  ditches  overyCoio.'  I>rydtn, — 
8.  To  be  abundant;  to  abound.    Is.  x  22. 

OrerflOW  (dWdr-fldX  n.    l.  An  inundation: 
a  flowing  OTer.  '  Every  over/Coio  of  the  Nile. 
^rbtiiAnot  — 8.  Superabundance;  exuber- 
ance.   'OvefytoiM  of  light.'    Lock». 

Did  he  break  out  into  tears? 
In  gr^  measure.— A  kind  ovtrjtam  cf  kindness. 

Skmk. 

(hwrilowlng  (&*Tto-fl(yingX  a.  Abundant; 
copious;  exuberant    'The  boundless,  inet' 

Jimeit^ft  bursting  gladness.'    Shelley. 

OT6rflowlng(d'T«r-fl6-ingXn.  Superabund- 
ance; surplus;  OYerfiow. 

He  was  ready  to  bestow  the  ovn^^tmitu^  of  hb 
fiill  mind  oo  anybody  who  would  start  a  subject. 

(hwrilowlngly  (6-TAr-fld'ing-li),  a<i9.  In  an 
OTerflowing  manner;  exuberantly;  in  great 
abundance. 

OTQVftlUli  (O-T^r-flushOb  v.L  To  flush  to  ex- 


Overftntter  (d-vdr-fluf^r),  v.L    To  flutter 
or  hoTer  over.    Donne. 
Oferfluz  (d'YAr-flnksX  *k    Excess;  exuber- 
ance. '  An  nfterAum  of  youth.'  Ford.  [Bare.] 
OVTflj  (6-Tto-iiiO,  v.t,  TopaasoTerororois 
byfli^t 

AsaiUngUte 
Can  scarce  o'trfiy  them  in  a  day  and  nis^t 

Dryden. 

Ofvrfiond  (6-T^fondOk  a.    Fond  to  excess; 

doting.    UHbUm. 
Overfdndly  (6-v6r-fondli)L  (Mfv.  InanoTer- 

fond  manner;  with  excessire  fondness. 
Over-fbroe  (d'Tto-fdrsl  fk    ExoeisiTe  force; 

▼tolence.    Dryden.    [R«eJ^ 
Ov6!r-fOTinLrc[(6-T^for'wtodX  A*  Forward 

to  excess. 
OTttr-flDrwmidneM  (6-T«r>foi'w6rd-nesX  n. 

The  state  of  being  oTer-forward ;  too  ^eat 

forwardnen  or  readiness;  oflidoumesa  Sir 

M.BaU. 

Over-firae  (d-r^r-fr^  a.    Free  to  excess. 
Ow%rtnAgtt  (0-T«r-frif ).  v.t    To  load  or 

freight  too  hearily;  to  fill  with  too  great 

quantity  or  numbers.  '  A  boat  ot0f:^y«ipAte(l 

with  people.'   Carew.    '  I  saw,  I  had  LoTe's 

pinnace  overfraught'    Donne. 
Over-fMeie  (d-v^r-tris^  v.t  To  oorer  orer 

or  oTerlay,  as  with  a  tneie.   'Bonnet*  .  .  . 

over-friexed  with  flat  gold  of  damasks '  HaU. 
0v6r-fhmtt(6-TAr-frunt^9.t  To  confront; 

to  withstand.    MUton. 
Over-friiltfta(d.v^trOtYQl),<L  Ftnitfolto 

excess;  too  luxuriant     'An  over-frwUful 

fancy.'    Dryden. 


Over-ftall (6-T«r-faFX  a.  Too  full;  surfeited. 
Over-gamson  (6-T6r-ga'ri-8n),  v.t.     To 

garrison  to  excess.     'London  is  not  over- 

gairrieoned.'   Dieraeli. 
(mr-caie  (6-T6r-gix[l  v.t  and  i.    To  gaze 

or  look  OTer.    [Bare,  j 

Hb  altar  the  h^  alaces  of  the  peaks 

Of  earth's  o'er^gtuiing  mountains.         Byrtn. 

Ovenpett  (6-TAr-getO,  v.t  To  reach;  to  orer- 

takeT  Sir  P.  S&neu. 
Oyonlld  (6-TdrgildO.  v.t    To  gild  over;  to 

Tanuu.    Dr.  H.  More. 
Overgird  (O-Tftr-gtodO^  v.  t    To  gird  or  bind 

too  dosely.    Muton. 
Overglve  (&*T6r-giy\  v.t    To  give  over  or 

surrender.  'And  to  the  Saxons  overyuw  their 

gOTemment'    Speneer. 

Orerglad  (6-T6r-fl^')>  <*•  ^ndolJ  or  ex- 
cessirely  glad.  'Overakkitomeet  youina 
fray.'    DwraeU. 

Orerglanoe  (6-T6r-glans'X  v.  t  To  glance 
over;  to  run  over  with  the  eya  'I  will 
overglanee  the  superscript'    Shak. 

Ovemlde  (6-T6rgIIdO,  v.t    To  glide  over. 

Orerijijoom  (O-Tto-gldm'X  v.t  To  corer  with 
gloom;  to  render  gloomy.  'Touched  and 
overgloomed  by  memories  of  sorrow.'  De 
Quineey. 

Overgo  (&*Tto-ffO0^  v.t  L  To  exceed;  to 
surpass.  '  A  wit  so  far  overgoing  his  sioe.' 
Sir  P.  Sidney.— 2.  f  To  subaue ;  to  weijg|i 


down;  to  oppress.  'Sad-hearted  men,  much 
overgone  witiicare.'  Shak.S.i  To  cover. 
CMpmon.— 4.  To  pass  over  or  through. 

How  many  weary  steps. 
Of  many  weaiy  miles  you  hare  0*r»]f9»<.    SMaJt. 

Overforge  (0-Tto>goijO>  V't  To  gorge  to  ex- 


To  turn  ponreyor  to  an  evergor^d 

And  bloated  roider,  till  the  pamper'd  pest 

Is  made  familiar.  towper. 

Oveigraoe  (6-Tto-griuO>  v.t  To  honour  un- 
duly, exces&Tely,  or  aboTe  measure. 

That  you  think  to  cverfrtKe  me  with 
The  marriage  of  your  sister,  troubles  me. 

Beau.  &>  Ft. 

Overgraste,t  a.  Overgrown  with  grass. 
Speviaer. 

Overgreat  (yyftr-gritX'g.  Too  great  ho^e. 

Ovngno^  (&-Tdr-Kred'iX  a.  Greedy  to  ex- 
cess.   'Ovtfvtrreedy  lOYe.'    Shak. 

Orvrgreen  (0-T6r-gr6n'X  v.t  1.  To  cover 
with  verdure.— 2.  t  TO  colour  favourably;  to 
embellish. 

For  what  care  I  who  calb  me  wdl  or  W, 

So  jrou  o'erfTten  my  bad,  my  good  allow?   Shak. 

OvergrOM  (&*v6r-groeO^  a.  Gross  to  excess. 
Bacon. 

O76irgrow(6-v6r-gr60>v.t  L  To  cover  with 
growth  or  herbsge :  generally  in  i>ast  jMuti- 
dple ;  as,  a  ruin  overgrown  with  ivv.  '  A 
wretdied  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair.' 
Shak. 

The  green  used  to  be  dose  shared  and  rolled  till 
k  was  as  smooth  as  a  rehret  mantle;  now  it  b  roim:h 
and  evtrgfvmn.  Sir  W.  Scett. 

2.  To  grow  beyond;  to  rise  above.  Morti- 
mer. &tTo  subdue;  to  weigh  down;  to 
oppress.  'When  they're  o'ergrown  with 
labour.'    Beau,  dt  Fl 

Ormrow  (&*v6i^gr60,  v.i  To  grow  beyond 
the  fit  or  natural  size. 

Great  erib  result  from  evnvrem/m  kingly  power 
•ren  where  it  stops  &r  short  oTdetpotimi. 

BrmtgkatH. 

OVQfgrowtli  (</v6r-gr0thX  n.  Exuberant  or 
excessive  growth.  'A  wonderful  ovefyrotctA 
in  riches.'    Bacon. 

OTerludl,tOverliAlat  (6-v«r-htf),v.t  To 
overhauL 

Oyerbaad  (S'vto-handX  adv.  With  the  hand 
over  the  object;  with  tiie  knuckle  upward ; 
with  the  hand  above  the  elbow:  opposed  to 
underhand;  as,  he  bowls  overhancL. 

It  b  not  the  custom  to  pot  the  knife  in  the  mouth, 
and  the  spoon  b  not  generally  used  everhand,  but 
under.  Dickens. 

Oyerbaiul  (d'vAr-handX  a.  In  cricket,  with 
the  hand  above  the  elbow  or  over  the  bowl; 
round-arm;  as,  overhand  bowling. 

Overlia]idt(d'v6r-hand).n.  The  upper  hand; 
superiority.  '  Gotten  tnereby  a  great  over- 
hand on  me.'    Sir  T.  More. 

Overliaiuled  (d^vto-hand-edl  a.  Having  the 
hand  above  tne  object  or  above  the  elbow; 
overhand. 

Oyvrhaildle  (O-vftr-han'dlX  v.t  To  handle 
too  much;  to  mention  too  often.  'Tour  idle 
overhandled  theme.'    Shak. 

Ovtrlumg  (6-ver-hang^.  v.t  L  To  impend 
or  hang  over.— 2.  To  Jut  or  project  over. 
'A  promontory  that  overhangt  the  sea.' 
Pope.  'Where  bordering  hazel  overhange 
the  streams.'    Oay. 


Oyarhaxig  (6-vAr-hangO^  v.i    To  Jut  over. 

The  rest  was  craggy  cliff  that  everhM$^t 
Still  as  it  rose  fanpossfble  to  climb.       JHUen. 

Ovorhang  (A'vdr-hangX  n.    A  projecting 

portion. 

OvvrluippF  (&-v6r-haplX  a.    Happy  to  ex- 
cess; too  bi^>py.    Shak. 
Overbarden  (d-v^r-httrd'nX  v.t    To  harden 

too  much;  to  make  too  hard.  'Overhardened 

steeL'    Biayle. 
Overhardy  (6-v6r-h}ird'i),  a.  Excessivelvor 

unduly  hardy,  daring,  or  confident;  fbcA- 

hardy.    Oateoigne. 
Overnaste(d'ver-histXn.   Too  great  haste. 

Baeon, 
Overbastlly  (&*vto-hasfi-liX  adv.    in  an 

oveihasty  manner;  with  too  much  haste. 

Excepting  myself  and  two  or  three  more  that  mean 
not  everkasiHy  to  marry.  Halex. 

OrerliastlnesB  (6-v6r-histl-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  overhasty ;  too  much  haste ; 
precipitation.  Sir  J.  Bere^. 
Owbas^  {6-vto-hist1X  a.  Too  hasty; 
rash;  precipitate.  '  Not  overhasty  to  cleanse 
orpuiify.'  Hammond. 
Overhau  (  d-vto-h^l^X  *•  ^  ^  To  turn  over 
for  examination;  to  examine  thoroughly 
with  a  view  to  repairs. —2.  To  re-examine, 
as  accounts.— '8.  To  gain  upon ;  to  make  iro 
with;  to  overtake.  — To  overhaul  a  tadne 
(naut  X  to  open  and  extend  the  several  narta 
of  a  tackle  so  as  to  separate  the  blodcs  bi 
order  that  they  may  be  again  placed  in  a 
state  of  action.— 7o  overhaul  a  thip  (naut), 
(a)  to  come  up  with  or  sain  ground  up<m 
ner.  (b)  To  search  a  ship  for  contraband 
goods. 

Overhaul,  Overhauling  (d'vto-hsl,  O'vAr- 
ht|l-ingX  n.    Examination;  inspection;  re- 
nair:  as,  the  vessel  has  got  a  thorou^  over- 
Overhead  (6-v6r-hedO.  adv.  1.  Aloft;  above; 
in  the  zenith;  in  the  ceiling  or  story  above. 

Overhead  the  skylarks  sang  in  iocund  riralry, 
mounting  h^her  and  higher,  as  if  they  would  hare 
beaten  theb  wings  against  the  sun.     Cemhill  Me^. 

2.  Per  head:  properly  two  words.  See  under 
Head. 

Overhead  (d'vto-hedX  a.  Applied  to  what 
is  above  or  aloft— OverAeod  citma,  a  crane 
which  travels  on  elevated  beams  in  a  work- 
shop, or  on  high  scaffolding  above  a  stmo- 
ture.— Overhead  gear^  driving  gear  above 
the  object  driven.— Overhead  eteam-engine, 
an  engine  in  which  the  cvlinder  is  above 
the  cnnk,  the  thrust  motion  being  down- 
ward. 

Overhear  (&*vto-h6r^  v.t  L  To  hear  what 
is  not  addressed  to  the  hearer,  or  not  in- 
tended to  be  heard  by  him;  to  hear  by  acci- 
dent or  stratagem. 

I  am  inrisible. 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference.     SMah. 

8.t  To  hear  told  over;  to  hear  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by, 

And  orerheard  what  you  shall  everheur.    Shmi. 

Overheat  (d-v6r-hStO,  v.  t  To  heat  to  excess 
Overheavy  (d-vdr-he'viX  a.     Excessively 

heavy;  weighing  too  much.    Sir  T.  More. 
Overn^t  (6-v6r-h£l'X  v.t    To  cover  over. 

'Thy  hair,  thy  beard,  thy  wings  o'erheTd 

with  snow.'    B.  Joneon. 
Overhend  t  (6- v6r-hend0,  v.  t    To  overtake. 

AU  hb  bix  leman,  fljring  through  a  brook. 
He  tverhent,  nought  mored  with  her  piteous  kxrfc 

Sfenter. 

Overhigh  (d-vto-hlO.  o.  Too  high.  'Look- 
ing overhiah.'    Drayton. 

Overhigh^  (6-v6r-hIliX  adv.  In  an  over- 
high maimer;  too  much.  '  Over A^JUy  com- 
mended.'   Raleigh. 

Overhlp  t  (O-vdr-nipT,  v.  t  To  Jump  or  \tttp 
overTto  overpass.  '  When  the  time  is  ovmr- 
Mpt.^    Holland. 

Overholdt  (0-v6r-hold'X  v.t.  To  overvalue; 
to  estimate  at  too  dear  a  rate. 

If  he  everkald  hb  price  so  nrach. 
Well  none  of  hfan.  Shah, 

Overhung  (d-v6r-hungO.  o.  Hung  or  covered 
over;  adorned  with  hangings. 

To  him  the  upholsterer  b  no  Pontiff,  neither  b  any 
Drawing-room  a  Temple,  were  it  nerer  so  begw 
wad  et>erku$tg.  Cmrfyte. 

Over-lnf6rm  (O'vdr-in-fomO.  v- 1  To  fill  too 
full  or  exuberantly;  to  overfilL  *Wit  so 
exuberant  that  it  over-4/i^orme  its  tenement' 
Johneon. 

Overlnoe  (O^v^r-ish-fiX  *>>  An  excessive 
issue ;  an  iMue  in  exce«  of  the  conditions 
which  should  regulate  or  centred  it 
the  verb.  • 

He  performed  the  most  base  and  peralckMi 
on  the  currency,  which  he  not  only  debased  by  an 


lite,  fir,  fat,  fill;       mi,  met,  bte*;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull:       oil,  pound;       tt,  8c  abvne;     f,  8c;  Uy, 
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•MricrarofKoveraiMiit  paper,  bat  actuaUjr  changed 
by  secret  foigerieft.  Brtngkam. 

O7«rlifOi0  (6-T«r-lih'ftX  « <-  l^o  iM^e  in 
ezoeM»  M  bank-notet  or  bills  of  ezchange, 
etilier  beyond  the  niunber  aathorixed  by 
law,  or  warranted  by  the  cwsital  atock,  or 
beyond  the  wantt  of  the  pabOc.  or  the  abil- 
itgrof  the  ienier  to  pay;  to  iMae  contrary  to 
pnidence  or  honesty. 

OfiaijOJ  (d.Tto-Jol'X  ».t  To  rire  mat  or 
exoeaure  toy  to;  to  transport  with  guumen: 
generally  in  past  participle.  '  A  schoolboy 
. . .  99wi<iy0d  witti  finding  a  bird's  nest' 
Shak. 

OwjOJ  (d^T6r-ioIX  fk   Joy  to  excess;  trana- 

0?«ljllliip(6-T«r>]nm]/Xv.t  ToJompoTen 
to  overleap :  hence,  to  pass  over;  to  pass 
without  notice;  to  permit  to  pi 


'Cannot 

so  Ughtiy  oMfjump  his  death?    Jfarston. 
Oround  (6-Tte-landO,  a.    Kind  to  excess; 
kind  beyond  deserts;  unnecessarily  kind. 

Shak. 
Or«l1dlldllM8(0'TAr-kInd-ne8),n.  The  state 

of  being  overUnd;  exoeasiTe  kindness. 
(hrsMmiff  (O'vAr-kingX  n.    A  king  holding 

sway  over  several  petty  kings  or  princes. 
At  iMt  having  put  Norway  nnder  his  feet 


Harold  gare  k  the  death-blow  bv  diTkttng  the  con- 
miarad  country  among  his  many  children,  ore 

h 

Bloody-axe.  EdiH.  Rev. 


]ren,^Wrwho^ 

iblisned  as  foirr. 

kingia  the  DrootheWdistrict  his  darliiw  son  Eric 


qtMrad  cowttry  anxxv  bu  many  c 
In  his  last  days  of  de^epitude  be  established  as  feirr. 
DrootI 


OrerknowlllS  (6-v6r-nd1ngX  a.  Too  know- 
ing or  cunning:  said  disparagingly.  *The 
QodttBtanding  overkwjnBvng,  mlsknowlng, 
dissembling.'    Bv.  HaXL 

OrerlatKnir  (d-ver-U'btel  «.<.  l.  To  harass 
with  toil  Drydsn.^^.  To  execute  with  too 
much  care.    Sir  W.  SootL 

Ov«rlade(6*vto-UdOb  vt  To  load  with  too 
neat  a  cargo  or  other  burden ;  to  overbur- 
den; to  overload.  '  For  men  may  overlade  a 
ship  or  banre.'    Chauo$r, 

Ovenand  (av^r-landX  a.  Passing  by  land; 
inade  or  performed  upon  or  across  the  land; 
as^  an  overland  Journey. 

Overlap  (6-v6r-lapO.  v.t  To  lap  or  fold  over; 
to  extend  so  as  to  lie  or  rest  upon;  as,  one 
slate  on  a  roof  overlapi  another. 

OmlAP  (d'vto-lapX  n.  The  lapping  of  one 
thing  over  another;  specifically,  in  geoL  the 
extension  or  q>rea4  of  a  superior  stratum 
over  an  inferior  so  aa  to  cover  and  conceal 
its  edges. 

Owlmrm  (O' v6r-lii1),  a.  Too  large;  too 
great    Jeremy  CoUier. 

Ov«zlanMil0n(O-v^lllrfiiea),n.  The  qua- 
lity of  oeing  overUtrge ;  excess  of  size. 
Cheyne, 

Oiwmuih\  (0-vAr-lash'X  v.i.  1.  To  exa«er- 
1^  to  boast  or  vaunt  too  much.  Bp.  HioM. 
2.  To  proceed  to  excess.    Boyle, 

Omlaalllng  t  (  d'vto-lash-ing  ),  n.  Excess ; 
exaggeration.  *  Before  whose  bar  we  shall 
onoejdve  an  account  of  all  our  overlcuhingt. ' 
Bp.  Satt. 

Omlaalilnitlyt  (^▼^-l*>b'ing-liX  o<f«.  Ex- 
travagantly; with  exaggeration. 

Although  I  be  fisr  from  their  opinion  who  write  too 

vtrtmshmgty,  that  the  Arabia-  *- '-  ' ^ 

two  third  parb  of  the  inhabited 


mmrltuhMMgty,  that  the  Arabian  tonf;tie  is  in  use  in 

two  third  parts  of  the  inhabited  world,  ret  I  fii 

It  ertfjttdffth  where  the  rel^ion  of  Manomec  is  pvo. 


Ifindthat 


BrtTtwitod. 

Orerlate  (6-vto-litO^  a.  Too  late;  delayed 
too  long.  'Floods  of  overiaU  tears.'  Bp. 
HaU. 

OmlaTllll  (O'vto-lav-ishX  a.    Lavish  to  ex- 


Orvxlaj  (d>to-liX «^  in printsn^.  apiece 
of  paper  pasted  upon  the  tympan-^heet  at  a 
spot  where  the  impression  is  desired  to  be 
dark  and  effective,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  regular  and  fiat  impression. 

(hrenlay  (6-vte^UOr  «•  t  L  T&  lay  too  much 
upon;  to  oppress  with  incumbent  weight; 
toovarwhelnL 

When  any  coontrr  Is  evtrtaid  bv  the  multitude 
wlrich  llTtt  upon  it,  tnere  is  a  natural  necessity  com. 
pellfaif  it  to  disburthen  itself.  RmUifh. 

2.  To  cover  or  spread  over  the  surface. 
*  Cedar  oesrio&l  with  gold.'    MiUcn. 

See  them  0vryifaM 
With  narrow  moon.Ut  slips  of  sflrer  ckxtd. 

Tetu^t0M. 

8.  To  smother  with  dose  covering,  or  by 
lying  upon. 

And  thb  woman's  chOd  ^ed  in  the  n^^ht ;  because 
she  09tHmid  IC  i  KL  iii.  19. 

4.  To  obscure  by  oovexing :  to  cloud;  to  over- 
cast 'As  when  a  cloud  his  beam  doth  over- 
lay.'  Sp^nmr. 

Ayslcal  astronomy,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
spenk.  ecUpeed  and  0vtrtaid  theoretical  mechanics, 
a  ttttle  prrviotttly.  dynamics  bad  ech|>«ed  and 
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b.  To  span;  to  Join  the  opposite  sides  ot 

AndMvrAv 
With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyn.  Mittom. 

&  In  prinHng,  to  put  an  overlay  on. 
Ovezliyincjiy v6r-14-ing),  n.    A  superficial 

coverin^j£x.  xxxvilL  17. 
OrerlMp  (A-v6r-ldpO»  vt  1.  To  leap  over; 

to  pass  or  move  from  nde  to  side  by  leaping. 

Cwtfttm^i ill  bound 
Of  hni  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Ughts  on  hu  feet.  MUton. 

2.  Fig.  to  omit  or  pass  over.  '  Let  me  o'«r- 
{eop  that  custom.'  Skak.—ToaoerUaponti'» 
•eif,  to  exert  one's  self  too  much  in  iMping; 
to  leap  too  far.  '  Vaulting  ambition  which 
o'tfrlMjM  <efe<f.'   Shak. 

Over-leather  (6'v*r-leTH-*rX  *»•  Upper 
leather;  the  leather  which  forms  or  is  in- 
tended to  form  the  upper  part  of  a  shoe. 
'Such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the 
ovw-Uaiher.*   Shak 

Overleaven  (0-v6r-leVtaX  v.f.  1.  To  leaven 
too  mudi;  to  cause  to  rise  and  swell  too 
much.  B.  Jonsoti.— 2.  To  mix  too  much 
with;  to  corrupt 

Some  habit  that  too  much  tferltamtnt 
The  form  of  plausive  manners.  Shak, 

Over-Uberal  (ft-vto-Ub'Ar-al),  o.     Too 

liberal;  too  free;  abundant  to  excess;  as, 

oo0r-2A«roi  diet 
Over-llt)eraIly(d-v«r-lil/Ar4a-iXa<2v.  in  an 

over-liberal  manner;  too  flreely.    MUton. 
Overlie  (O-vte-II'X  v.  t    To  lie  over  or  upon. 
Overllght  OV vftr-ilt).  n.   Too  strong  a  light 

'  An  overhght  maketh  the  eyes  daselL' 

Baean. 
Overllght  (0-v«r-Ut7,  a.    Too  Ught;  too 

frivolous  or  triiling;  thoughtless;  giddy. 

'  Ever  werUgkt  and  merry.'    Aioham. 
Oyerllneas  t  (d'v^li-nesX  n.   Carelessness ; 
I  superficiality.     'We  lament  the  overHneu 

of  preaching.'    Waterhoute. 
Overlive  (d-v6r-liv'X  v.e.    To  outlive;  to 

live  longer  than;  to  surviva    Tennyton. 
Overlive  (6-v6r-liv^  v.i.  L  To  live  too  long. 

vntf  do  I  fiver/nt  9 
Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 
To  deathless  pain.  MM^. 

2.  To  live  too  fast  or  too  actively.  Brcwning. 

[Bare  in  both  senses.] 
Overliver  (O-v^r-liVdr),  n.    One  that  lives 

longest;  a  survivor.    Hoiinthed. 
Overload (O-vdr-lOd'X  v.t    To  load  with  too 

heavy  a  burden  or  cargo;  to  overburden;  to 

overcharge;  as,  to  overload  a  wagon;  to 

overload  the  memory  with  trifling  details; 

to  overload  a  ceilinff  with  ornament 
Ova>l0gical(6-vto-ioJik-al),a.  Too  logical; 

adhering  too  much  to  the  mere  forms  or 

rules  oflogifr    MilUm. 
Overlong  (o-v6r-long7,  a.    Too  long. 

I  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  oratory  In  making 
my  periods  and  parentheses  overiong:  BpyU. 

OvexlOdk  {6-vto-li|kO^  v.t  1.  To  view  from 
a  hi^er  place. 

And  Titan,  tired  bi  the  niid^lay  beat. 

With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them.    Shak. 

2.  To  rise  or  be  elevated  above;  to  rise  so 
hi^  aa  to  afford  the  means  of  looking  down 
on. 

Four  gray  waQs,  and  four  gray  towers. 
Overlook  a  ^tace  of  flowers.  Tent^yson. 

5.  To  see  from  behind  or  over  the  shoulder 
of  another;  to  see  from  a  higher  poaition. 
'  Overlooking  my  paper  while  I  wriCe.'  Dry- 
den.— 4.  To  view  fully ;  to  peruse. 

When  thou  shatt  have  overlooked  tUs  give  these 
fellows  some  means  to  the  king.  Shak. 

6.  To  inspect ;  to  superintend ;  to  oversee : 
implying  care  and  watchfulness. 

He  was  present  In  person  to  overtook  the  magis- 
trates. SfeHter, 

6.  To  review ;  to  examine  a  second  time  or 
with  care.— 7.  To  pass  over  indulgently;  to 
excuse;  not  to  ptmlth  or  censure;  as,  to 
overlook  faulta;  to  overlook  an  insult— 8.  To 
look  beyond  or  by  so  aa  to  disregard  or 
ne^ect;  to  slight 

They  overtook  truth  In  the  jodgment  tiiey  pass  on 
adverdty  and  prosperity.  ^tterhtry. 

d.tTb  bewitch  by  looking  on;  to  confound; 
tounsettla 

Beshrew  your  eyes* 
That  have  o'ertooked  me  and  divided  me.    Shak, 

Overlooker  (6-v«r-lak'ArX  n.  One  that 
overiooks;  an  overseer;  a  superintendent 

Overloop  t  (d^vtr-ldpX  n.  One  of  the  decks 
of  a  vessel ;  orlop  (wiiich  seeX 

In  extremity  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than  we 
were  wont,  because  our  nether  overloofs  are  raised 
commonly  from  the  water.  Raleigh. 

Overlord  (6-v6r-lord'X  a*    One  who  is  lord 


OVXBMUI/i'lFLY 

over  another:  a  feudal  superior;  a  master. 
*  His  Idng  and  ovtffford.'    SiirW.SeoVL 

OTedonulilp  (0-v6r-lord'ahipX  n.  Hie 
state,  office,  or  dignity  of  an  overiord.  J. 
R.  Green. 

Overlove  (0-vto-luvO,  v.  t  To  love  to  exoen ; 
to  piiae  or  value  too  much.    Bp.  HaXL 

Ovar4iiBCioas  (6-v6r-lush'usX  a.  Too 
luscious;  excesovely  sweet    Bacon. 

Oveilufl^  (d-vAr-lusfiX  a.  Too  lusty ;  over- 
full of  lue  or  spirit;  too  lively  or  menr. 
'The  confident  and  ov^tttflyFrttich.'  Shtut, 

0verl7(d'v6r-liX a.  [A.  Sax.  qferliee.}  1. Care- 
less; negligent;  inattentive;  slight;  super- 
flclM ;  casual    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

The  courteous  dtlaen  bade  me  to  his  feast 

With  UoUow  words  and  Mwr<y  request.   Bf.HaU. 

2.  Excessive ;  too  much.  Coleridge.   [Bare.] 

Overly  (d'vto-lQ,  adv.  LCarelesdy;  slightly. 
BaUey.—Z  sxtremaly;  above  measure. 
Chambertft  Journal 

Over-inagiitfjr(6-v6r-mag'ni-f!X  v.t  To 
magnity  excessively ;  to  enlarge  too  much. 
Bp.  HaU. 

Over-malapert  (0-v6r>mal'a-ptetX  a.  Too 
malapert  or  impudent    Prynne, 

Overma]mert(0'v6r-inan-nerX  adv.  Above 
measure;  excessively.    Wioklyfe. 

Overmareih  (d-vdr-mlroh'X  v.t.  To  over- 
fatigue or  exhaust  by  too  much  marching ; 
to  cause  to  march  too  far.  'The  princrs 
horse  were  overmarehed'   Baker. 

Overmaet  (6-v6r-mast'X  v.t  To  furnish 
with  a  mast  or  with  masts  that  are  too  long 
or  too  heavy  for  a  vesseL    Dryden. 

Overmaster  (6-v«r-mas't6rX  v.t  L  To  over- 
power ;  to  subdue ;  to  vanquish. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us. 
OermaUer  t  as  you  may.  ^tak, 

*  It  Is  true,*  said  tiie  baron,  slowly,  and  as  If  over' 
mastered  by  the  tone  and  mien  of  aa  Imperiottt 
chieftain.  LordLytton. 

2.t  To  retain  by  superior  force;  to  have  in 

one's  power.  'The  crown  that  thou  o^ermo*- 

UreeC   Shak. 
Overmatch  (&-v6r-mach'X  v.t.    To  be  too 

powerful  for;  to  conquer;  to  subdue;  to 

suppress  by  superior  force.    MUton. 
Overmattfn(0'v«r-machXn.  One  superior  in 

power ;  one  able  to  overcome.   '  S^un  is  no 

overmateh  for  En^and.'    Bacon. 

Ovenneaanre  (o-v«r-mesh'arX  v.t  To 
measure  or  estimate  too  largely.    Bacon. 

OvenneaanreXd'vdr-mesh-firX  n.  Excess  of 
measure;  something  that  exceeds  the  mea- 
sure proposed. 

Overmeddle  (&-v«r-medax  v.i  To  meddle 
unduly. 

Overmeddling  (&*v6r-medaingX  n.  Exces- 
sive or  undue  interference.  'Justly  shent 
for  their  ovenneddling.'    Fuller. 

Over-mellow(d-v6r-men6Xa.  Too  mellow; 
overripe.  'The  fuU-Juiced  apple,  waxing 
over-meOoio.'    Tennyeon. 

Over-merit  t  (O'vir-me-ritX  n.  lExoesaive 
merit    Bacon. 

Over-mldde  (O^vdr-mik-lX  a.  adv.  and  n. 

Overmuch.    [Old  Snelish  and  Scotch.] 
OvermiX(0-v6r-miks9,v.t  To  mix  with  too 

much.     'Or  little  pleasure  ovsrmierf  with 

woe.'    Creech. 
Overmodeft  (6-vto-mod'eetX  a.    Modest  to 

excess;  baahfuL 

It  Is  the  courtier's  rule,  that  overmodest  sniton 
seMom  speed.  NmJos. 

Overmodeftly  (6-v6r-mod'est-llX  adv.  Too 
modestlv. 

Ovennoiit  (O'vto-moistX  a.  Too  moist 
Bacon. 

Overmolitiire  (&*v6r-mois'tfirX  n.   Excess 

of  moisture.    Bacon. 
Ovennore,t  <»dv.   Beyond;  also;  moreover. 

Chaucer. 

Over-morrow  t  (d'vto-mo-rOX  n.  The  day 
after  to-morrow.    Bible,  1661. 

Overmoit  (d'v^r-mdstV  a.  Highest;  over 
the  rest  in  authority.    Fahyan. 

Ovemurant  (d-v^r-mounvx  v.t  To  sur- 
mount; to  go  hii^ier  than.    Shak, 

Overmuch  (d'vto-muchX  a.  Too  much;  ex- 
ceeding what  is  necessary  or  proper. 

Overmuch  (d'vdr-muchX  adv.  In  too  great 
adegree. 

The  fault  which  we  find  In  them  is  that  they  over- 
much  abridge  the  church  of  her  power  fai  these 
things.  Hooker, 

Overmuch  (O'vto-muchX  n.  More  than  suf- 
ficient   ifttton. 

Overmuolme88(d'v6r-much-nesXn.  SuiMr- 
i^undance.    B.  Joneon. 

Overmultlply  (&-v«r-mul'ti-pnx  v.t  To 
multiply  or  repeat  too  often.    Bp.  HaU. 

Overmultlply  (&-v6r-mul'ti-pl!x  v.i  To 
multiply  too  r^ndly  or  in  too  great  numbers. 


ch.  diain;     6h,  Sc  \och%     g.  go\     J,/ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  9ing\     TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;   wh,  wMg;    ch,  azure.— See  Krr. 
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OTttT-nraltitllde  (d-rto-mal'U-t&dX  v.t  To 
exceed  in  nomber;  to  oatnomber.  'The 
beasts  would  over-muUUxtde  their  lords.' 
MUton. 

Orernaina  (&*Tto-n&m'X  v-<-  To  name  over 
orinaseries. 

I  pray  thee,  ^MTMAMf  tiiem;  and  as  thon  namest  them 
IwUfdescribethem.  "-' 


SMaJk. 


T 


OyemefttCO'Tto-ndtXa.  Unneceesarilyneat; 

flxcessiTely  neat    Spectator. 
(hrvmloe  (6-T6r-nIsOb  o^    SzcessiTely  nice; 

faitidions.    Oay. 
Ovemloely  (6-T4r-nIs^X  adv.    In  an  orer- 

nloe  manner;  too  nicely.    Congreve. 
0?enil|^t  (d'vAr-nltX  n.  Kiffht  before  bed- 

ttmcC^if  I  had  given  you  this  at  ovemighL' 

Shak. 
Oremight  Ww^-tlt),  adv.    l.  Throoffh  the 

nifl^t;  as,  ne  staid  ooemiqkt  —2.  In  the 

oonrse  of  the  night  or  eyening;  in  the  eve- 

ning  before. 

I  had  been  teUlnff  her  aU  that  happened  overttight. 

Dickens. 

OTeniiDie,t  v.U  pp.  mvmomA.  To  OTertake. 

OwmolBe  (&-TAr-noizO^  v.%.  To  overpower 
by  noise.  'No  mirth  or  music otwrnoifs  your 
fears.'    Cowley. 

OfWOffloe t  (6-TAr-of fis ),v.t  To  lord  over 
by  virtue  of  an  office.    Shak, 

Over-ofllcloas  (y vdr-of-fl^shusl  a.  Too  offi- 
cious; too  ready  to  intermeddle;  too  im- 
portunate. 

This  Is  an  ooer-^/fMms  trath.  and  te  always  at  a 
num's  heels;  so  that  If  he  looks  about  him,  he  must 
take  notice  of  It  JertmyCMier. 

OwpAlnt  (6-vto-ptatO^  v.i.  To  colour  or 
describe  too  strongly.    Aatofi  HUL 

Orerpart  (6-v6r-p)lrtO^  v.t.  To  assign  too 
hl^  or  too  difficult  a  part  to.    Shak. 

OfOrpMS  (6-v6r-pasO^  v.t  1.  To  pass  over; 
to  cross;  to  go  over. 

'I  stood  oo  a  wide  river's  bank. 
Which  I  most  needs  tftrptus.       DrytUn. 

2.  To  overlook;  to  pass  without  regard. 

The  complaint  about  psalms  and  hymns  ml^ht  as 
wett  be  overpast  without  any  answer.         Hooker. 

&  To  omit;  not  to  include.  'If  the  grace  of 
him  which  saveth  overwue  some.'  HooJber. 
4.  To  pass  through.  *Tne  pains  that  he  hath 
endurad.  and  the  perils  that  he  hath  over- 
natt.*   North. 

OmiMUNl  (6-v6r-pa8^  v.i  To  pass  by  or 
away;  to  oease  by  passing 

In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  win  I  make  my  reftige, 
oBtil  these  calamities  be  tverpmst.  Ps.  ItIL  i. 

IJllOlUkte(6-v6r-pa'shon-&tX<L  Pas- 
te excess. 

Orer-MMioiiately  (&-v6r-pa'shon-it-liX 
ado.  with  too  much  passion. 
OvwiMiy  (&*vAr-p&0*  V-  <•  1-  To  pay  in  excess; 
to  pay  so  that  what  is  paid  is  more  than 
necessary;  as,  to  overpay  £\(k—^  To  reward 
beyond  uie  price  or  merit 


sionai 


Let  me  bov  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  will  overpay  and  pay  again. 


When  I  have  found  it 


Shak. 


Orvrpeert  (6-v6r-pdr0.  v.t  To  overlook;  to 
look  down  on;  to  rise  above. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail,  .  .  . 
Do  «M»:^inrr  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curtsy  to  tliem.  Shak. 

O?«rpeo01e(6-vto-pd^lX  v.t  To  overstock 
with  inhabitants. 

Ofeiperoh  (6-v  to-p^rchO,  v.  t  To  perch  over 
or  above;  to  fly  over.    &uik. 

(hrBT-pemuule  (O'vdr-p^r-sw&d").  v.t  To 
persuade  or  influence  against  One's  inclina- 
tion or  opinion.    Dryden. 

Over-plorare  (d-vto-pUc't&r),  v.t  To  exceed 
the  representation  or  picture  of;  to  repre- 
sent or  picture  in  an  exaggerated  manner. 
Shiak, 

OrsnAaMe  (O-v^pIte^.  v.t  To  please  ex- 
oesstvely.  'HewhofeUinoPsrptaasivvhim- 
sell'    Bp,  HaU. 

OrwiltoaiMl  (&*v6r-pl&Ed'X  pp.  of  over- 
pHeaee.  Used  generally  with  not.  In  the  sense 
of  being  somewhat  displeased  or  disap- 
pointed; as,  he  was  not  overpleaeed  with 
nis  reception. 

Ovorillllf  (d'vto-plusX  n.  [Over^  and  L.  plue, 
more.]  Surplus;  what  remains  more  than 
sufficient ;  that  which  remains  after  a  sup- 
ply, or  beyond  a  quantity  proposed. 

It  would  look  Hke  a  fable  to  report  that  this  gentle- 
man gives  away  all  which  b  the  overplus  of  a  great 
fortune.  Addison. 


Oreridy  (6-v«r-pir).  v.t    To  ply  to  exec 
to  enrt  with  too  much  vigour.    Milton. 

OfUlNllM  (6-v6r-poix0.  v.t    To  outweigh. 
Sir  T*  Browne. 


Overpoiae  (6'vAr-ppix),  n.  Preponderant 
weignt  '  Great  overpoiee  of  wings.'  S.  B. 
Brownina. 

OYezpOllBh  (d-v«r-po'li8h),  v.t  To  polish 
too  much. 

OyerpoBderouB  (6-v6r-pon'dto-us),  a.  Too 
heavy;  too  depressing.    MUton. 

Orerpofft  (6-v6r-pd8t),  v.t  To  hasten  over 
quickly.    Shak. 

Oyerpower  (6-v«r-pou'dr).  v.t  L  To  van- 
quish by  power  or  force ;  to  subdue ;  to  re- 
dace  to  sUence,  inaction,  or  submission;  to 
defeat— 2.  To  be  too  intense  or  violent  for; 
to  affect  bv  intensity;  as,  his  emotions  over- 
powered him. 

As  much  light  overpowers  the  eye,  so  they  who 
have  weak  eyes,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  are  wont  to  complain  of  too  much  light.  Boyie. 

Overpowering  (0-v6r-pou'6r-ing),  p.  and  a. 
Bearing  downby  superior  power;  uresistible; 
subduing. 

Overpoweriniply  (6-v6r*pou'to-ing-li),  adv. 
In  an  overpowering  manner;  with  superior 
force. 

Oyerpraisliig  (d-vto-pr&z'ingX  n.  Excessive 
praise.    Milton. 

Overprees  (d-v^r-presO^  v.  t  l.  To  bear  upon 
with  irresistible  force ;  to  crush ;  to  over- 
whelm. 

Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung. 
And  averpress'd  whole  legions  weak  with  sin. 

Roscotnmon. 

2.  To  overcome  by  importunity.  Johnson. 
Ovexprlse  (6-v6r-pTizOk  v.t    l.  To  value  or 
I^e  at  too  high  a  rate. 

I  am  much  beholden  to  your  high  opinion. 
Which  so  o'orpriMts  my  light  services.   Coteridgt. 

2.  To  surpass  in  value.    Shak. 
Over-proauctlOii  (</'v6r-pr6-duk'shonX  n. 
Excessive  production;  production  of  com- 
modities in  excess  of  demand. 

I  know  not  of  any  economical  facts  .  .  .  which  can 
give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  a  general  over-production 
of  commodities  ever  presented  itself  in  actual  ex- 
perience, y.  S.  MiU. 

Oyerproiiipt(6-vdr-promptO,a.  Too  prompt; 
too  ready  or  eager. 

Oyerpromptness  (d-vdr-prompt'nesX  n. 
Excessive  promptness;  precipitation.  Hales. 

Over-proiM>rtiOll(d'vdr-prd-pdr''shonX  v.t 
To  make  of  too  great  proportion. 

OrerproiuKO-v^r-nroudO,  a.  Excessively  or 
undiDy  proud.    MUton. 

Over-provldeiLt  (d-v6r-pro'vi-dentX  a.  Ex- 
cessively provident;  niggardly.  'An  over- 
provident  father  inakes  a  prodigal  son.' 
Oarrick. 

OverprOYOke  {0'vAr-pr6-vdk")>  v.t.  To  pro- 
voke too  much  or  in  too  great  a  d^ree. 
Bp.HalL 

Oyerquell  (d-vdr-kwel'X  v.t  To  quell;  to 
subdue;  to  gain  power  over. 

What  champion  now  shall  tame  the  power  of  hell. 
And  the  unruly  spirits  overqtuUt  Bp.  HaU. 

Over-qvletness  (6-v6r-kwi'et-nesX  n.  Too 
much  quietness.  'An  inquietude  in  over- 
quietness.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Orerralce  (6-vdr-r&k'X  v.e.  Natu.  to  break 
in  upon,  as  a  ship  when  the  waves  break 
in  upon  her  riding  at  anchor  in  a  head  sea. 

Ovenank  (6-vto-rangkO^  a.  Too  rank  or 
luxuriant    Mortimer. 

Overrate  (6-vdr-r&t^  v.t  To  rate  at  too 
much;  to  estimate  too  highly.  '  While  vain 
shows  and  scenes  you  overrate.*  Dryden. 

Overrate  (</v6r-r&tX  n.  An  excessive  esti- 
mate or  rate.  '  At  what  an  overrate  I  had 
made  purchase.*    Maseinger. 

Overreach  (6-v6r-rech0.  v.t  l.  To  reach 
bevond  in  any  direction ;  to  rise  above ;  to 
extend  beyond. 

The  mountains  of  Ohrmpos,  Athos.  and  Atlas  over- 
reach  and  surmount  au  wmds  and  clouds.    Raieigh. 

2.  To  deceive  bv  cunning,  artifice,  or  saga- 
city; to  cheat;  to  outwit 

What  more  cruel  than  man  if  he  see  himself  able 
by  fraud  to  overreach  or  by  power  to  overbear  the 
laws  whereunto  he  should  be  subject.         Hooker. 

Overreach  (d-vAr-rtehT,  v.i.  In  the  manege, 
to  strike  the  toe  of  the  hinder  foot  against 
the  heel  or  shoe  of  the  forefoot :  said  of  a 
horse. 

OverreaCher  (6-v£r-r6ch'6rX  n.  One  that 
overreaches;  one  that  deceives. 

Overread  (6-v6r-r6dO,  v.t  To  read  over;  to 
peruse.    Shak. 

Chrer-readlly  (6-v6r-redM-liX  adv.  In  an 
overready  manner;  with  too  much  readiness. 

Over-readlnees  (&-v«r-red'i-ne8X  n.  The 
state  of  being  over-ready;  excess  of  readi- 
ness. 

Over-ready  (ft-vAr-redlX  «•    Too  ready. 

Overredcon  (O-vto-rek'onX  v.  t  To  reckon, 
compote,  or  estimate  in  excess.    Bp.  HaU. 


Overredt  (6-v6r-redO^  v.t  To  smear  with  a 
red  colour. 

Go  prick  thy  face  and  ooerrtd  thy  fiear. 
Thou  lily-livered  boy.  Shak. 

Over-refine  (d'v6r-r6-fln'0>  v>^  To  refine  too 
much ;  to  refine  with  an  undue  amount  of 
subtlety. 

Over -refinement  (0"v6r-r6-fln'ment),  n. 
Excessive  refinement;  refinement  witn  ex- 
cess of  subtlety  or  affectation  of  nicety. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Bokeli 
writings,  in  respect  of  the  profound  and  striking 
views  of  political  principles  which  it  expounds,  ac- 
companied, however,  with  some  over-repnememt. 

Broughamt. 

Over-rent  (6-vAr-rentO,  v.  t    To  rent  at  too 

high  a  rate;  to  rack-rent 
Override  (6-vdr-ridO.  v.t    l.  To  ride  over; 

hence,  to  trample  down ;  to  supersede:  to 

annul ;  as,  this  act  override*  all  previons 

acts. 

The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte ; 

Under  the  wheel  ful  low  he  lay  adown.    Chaimtr. 

2.  To  ride  too  much;  to  fatigue  by  riding.— 
&  To  outride;  to  pass  in  riding.  'lovsrrods 
him  on  the  way.  Shak,— To  override  one*a 
eommistiont  to  discharge  one's  office  In  too 
arbitrary  a  manner,  or  with  too  hish  a  hand. 
Over-rij^teou8(6-v6r-rifyusXo.  Bisfateoua 
overmuch;  affecting  excessive  sanca^.  Bo- 

Over-rigid  (&-vto-ri'jidfX  a.  Too  rigid;  too 
strict    Ash. 

Over-rigorous  (d-vto-rig'or-nsX  a.  Too  rig- 
orous.   Prynne. 

Overripe  (o'vdr-ripX  a.  Bipe  or  matoied 
to  excess. 

We  may  not  be  forced  to  trust  the  matter  so  toeg 
agiuted,  and  now  overripe  for  settlement,  to  chaace, 
to  the  unopened  future.  Gtadatome. 

Overrlpen  (O-vdr-rip'nX  v.t  To  make  too 
ripe.  M¥hy  droops  my  lord,  like  oven^penecl 
comf    ;SAaJi:. 

Overroast  (6-v6r-rtetO^  v.t  To  roast  too 
much.    Shak. 

Overrule  (d-v^r-rttl'X  v.  t  1.  To  influence  or 
control  by  predominant  power:  to  Influence 
or  turn  in  a  certain  direction;  to  have  sway 
over.  'A  passion  which  absolutely  ovet- 
rvlesYiim.'  South. 

What  if  they  be  such  as  will  be  overruled  widi 
some  one.  whom  they  dare  not  displease,   fyhifgi/t 

2.  In  law,  to  rule  against  or  r^eot;  as»  the 
plea  was  overruled  oy  the  court 
Overrule  (O-vdr-ri^l^,  v.i    To  govern;  to  ex- 
ercise control;  to  prevail 

Thus  he  that  overruled  I  overswayed.      Shetk. 

Overruler  (d-vdr-ri^rdrX  n.  One  who  con- 
trols, directs,  or  governs. 

Overruling  (d-vdr-rdrins).  p.  and  a.  Exert- 
ing superior  and  controlling  power ;  as,  an 
overrvlii^  Providence.  '  An  overruUng  im- 
pulse of  conscience  and  dn^.'  mr  A 
L'Estrange. 

Sin  and  sorrow  and  pabi,  the  hidden  overrulit^ 
presence  of  inexorable  moral  powers  working  out  m 
the  predestined  doom  of  mortals  the  solutkm  of  moral 
connicts.  may  constitute  the  main  motive  of  Greek 
tragedy.  Dr.  Caird. 

Overrnllngly  (6-v6r-roring-liX  adv.  In  an 
overruling  manner. 

Overrun  (o-vto-runO.  v.t  1.  To  run  or  spread 
over;  to  grow  over;  to  cover  all  over;  ai^ 
the  garden  is  overmn  with  weeds. 

And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
Cterrun  with  wrinkles  and  deformea  with  tean. 

Addison. 

2.  To  harau  by  hostile  incursions;  to  over- 
come and  take  possession  of  by  an  invasion. 
'A  commonwMlth  may  be  o/verrvm  by  a 
powerful  neighbour.'    Swijt. 

They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdae 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win. 
Great  cities  by  assaulL  Mitttu. 

%.  To  outrun;  to  run  faster  than  another 
and  leave  him  beliind. 


Ahimaaa  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  emtrran 
CushL  a  Sam.  xvii.  93. 

4.  To  injure  bv  treading  down.  'Ifow  is  all 
trampled  and  overrun.'  Spenktr,^h.\  To 
subdue;  to  oppress.  'That  none  of  them 
the  feeble  overrtn. '  SToenser.—^  In  jn^tiiy, 
to  carry  over  parte  01  lines  or  pages  in  cor- 
rection, in  the  contraction  or  extension  of 
columns,  or  when  new  matter  has  to  be  in- 
serted. 

Overrun  (d-vAr-mn'X  f-^  1-  To  become 
superabundant  or  excessive;  to  overflow;  to 
run  over.— 2.  In  vriniing^  to  extend  beyond 
its  due  or  desired  length;  as,  a  line  or  page 
overruns. 

Overrunner  (6-v6r-run'«rX  n.  Onethatover- 
runs.    '  Vandal  overrunrwrs.*    Lomlaee, 
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OTSmll  (6>v«r^tU0»  «i.i.  In  are^  to  project 
beyond  the  genenu  face. 

Orer-satniate  (6>Tto-iat'a-r&tx  v.t  To 
Mtunte  to  excen. 

OmrMiy  (6-vto-MO.  ^.t  To  taj  orer;  to  re- 
peat   Ford.    [Btfe.] 

Crrmomt  i6-rtncnifX  v.t  L  To  ioent  ex- 
cesalTely.  — S.  To  Kent  so  as  to  eorer  or  con- 
ceal the  original  odour. 

Sandera  himself  havfnr  the  sdnk  of  Us  nSOag 
tongue  ouertcettted  with  the  fngna/t  ointment  of  th« 
prince's  mcmoiy.  FulUr. 

Orer-Mnumloflty  (6.T«r-ikrttl>ll-loiri-tf). 

n.    Same  as  Ovtr-wennpuUmmMU. 
Ofgf  itfruptiloiii  (6-Tto-ekrO'pA-liiiX  a* 

Scrupulous  to  excess. 
Oywi  lOf  upuloufniftffff  (A-TAr-skrO'pQ-Ios- 

ne8).fk  The  state  of  being  orer-scrupulous; 

excess  of  scrupulousness;  over-scrupulosity. 
Oy«nea(</Tto-sd),a.  Foreign;  from  beyond 


Some  fkr>Jo«tnieyed  gentlemen.  *t  their  return 
home.  Uke  as  they  Iotc  to  £o  in  foreign  apparel,  so 
they  wiU  powder  their  tallc  with  tversm  language. 

Orenea,  Ovenau  (y  v^r-sfi.  ^  ▼*r.s&o,  adv. 
Beyond  or  across  the  sea;  abroad.  'Sick  of 
home  went  ovenetu  for  change.'  Ttnnymm, 

OrerMe  (6-T«r-s60:  v^  i-  I'o  superintend; 
to  oTerlook,  implying  care. 

She  without  noise  will  avtntt 

His  thiklren  and  hU  (amlly.  Drydm, 

S.t  To  pass  unheeded;  to  omit;  ^  nei^eci 

I  win  rcsolre  to  Mwricr 

No  hicky  opportunity.  HiuUbrms, 

—To  he  oveneen^  to  be  deceived ;  to  be  de- 
luded; to  be  mistaken. 

Yoor  partiality  to  me  is  much  #MrMrM.if  yoo  think 
me  fit  to  correct  your  Latin.  N.  WalpcU. 

Oreneet  (6-vAr4dOb  v.iL  To  omit  or  neglect 

to  see;  to  overloolL  * 

The  most  expert  gamesters  may  sometimeB  tvtrtm. 

FulUr. 

Ormeer  (6-v6r-s6r0,  n.  One  who  overlooks; 
a  superintendent;  a  supervisor;  an  officer 
who  has  the  care  or  superintendence  of  any 
matter.— Ooerse^Tf  ^f  ih»  poor  are  officers 
appointed  annually  in  all  the  parishes  of 
mgland  and  Wales,  whose  primiary  duty  it 
is  to  rate  the  inhabitants  for  the  poor-rate* 
collect  the  same,  and  apply  it  towards  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  ofnce  is  compulsoiy, 
and  entirely  gratuitous,  but  several  daises 
of  persons  are  exempt  from  serving  Nn- 
merons  miscellaneous  duties,  over  and  above 
their  original  duty  of  relieving  the  poor,  are 
now  imposed,  by  statute,  on  overseers;  such 
aa  makmg  out  the  Usts  of  voters,  those  of 
persons  qualified  to  serve  as  Jurors,  and 
Durgess  lists,  where  the  parish  is  situated  in 
a  borough,  Ac  In  some  parishes,  especially 
in  large  towns,  the  duty  of  administering 
relief  v>  the  poor  is  performed  b v  boards  of 
guardians  or  select  vestries,  but  in  all  oases 
of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  the  duty  de- 
volves on  the  overseer.  Aui$tafU  ovtr$oor» 
are  paid  officers,  whose  services  have  getter- 
ally  been  found  necessary  in  the  larger 
parishes,  in  order  to  relieve  the  annual  over- 
seers of  their  burdensome  office  to  some 
extent 

Orvnaainlilp  (6-vdr-sir'shipX  «i^  The  office 
or  station  of  an  overseer. 

Orienet  (6-vto-sef  X  n.  L  An  upsetting; 
overturn;  ruin.— 2.  t  An  excess;  superfluity. 
'TldsoMrseCof  wealth  and  pomp.'  Burnet 

OT6net(6-v6r-setObVt  L  To  turn  from  the 
proper  position  or  basis ;  to  turn  upon  the 
side,  or  to  turn  bottom  upward;  as,  to  over- 
aet  a  coach  or  a  ship. 

Thtf  tempests  met. 
The  saUort  master'd,  and  the  ship  c'trstt.    DrydtM. 

2.  To  subvert:  to  overthrow;  as,  to  ooeteei 
the  constitution  of  a  state;  to  wereet  a 
scheme  of  policy.  'We  might .  .  .  ooenet 
the  whole  powor  of  fVance.     AddiMfm. 

0?eriat(6-vto-set^,  e.t,  To  turn  or  be  turned 
over;  to  turn  or  fsll  off  the  basis  or  bottom; 
as»  a  crank  vessel  is  liable  to  ooereeL 

Ofenhade  (6-v6r-shidO,  v.t  To  cover  with 
shade ;  to  cover  with  anything  that  causes 
darkness;  to  render  dark  or  gloomy. 

Dark  doody  death  •'trshada  his  beams  of  Bfe. 
And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  us.  Skak. 

OnsnliadOir  (6-v«r-sha'd6).  v.t  l.  To  throw 
a  shadow  over;  to  overshade. 

Weeds  choke  and  mftrthrndtm  the  com.     Am»w. 


Enid  started  wakii«.  with  her  heart 

AB  0tKrskmt9wfd  t^  the  foolish  dream.    Ttnnyfn. 

8.  To  shelter;  to  protect;  to  cover  with  pro- 
tecting influence. 

On  her  should 


OfWihadOWVr  (6-v6r-sha'd64rX  a*  One 
that  throws  a  shade  over  anything.  ^Ovet' 
thadofwere  of  the  crown.'    Bacon. 

OTvnhaln  (d-vdr-shik'X  vt  L  To  shake 
excessively.— 2.  t  Toshakeaway;  todisperse. 
Ckaaoer. 

Ormhliia  (&*vAr-shInO,v.t  1.  To  outshine; 
to  surpass  in  brightness.  SAolc- 2.Toshine 
upon;  to  illumine.    Shak. 

Ovtr^ioe  (d'vto-shOX  ^  A  shoe  worn  over 
another;  spedflcally,  an  outer  waterproof 
shoe. 

OTtnhOOt  (d-vftr-shttt'),  v.t  L  To  shoot 
over,  as  water  on  a  wheel— 2.  To  shoot  be- 
yond. 

Every  inordinate  appetite  defeats  its  own  satisfiic* 
tion  by  0V€r*kactiH£  tne  mark  it'^iou  at    TiiMs^n, 

&  To  pass  swiftly  over,  to  fly  bevond.  '0'«r- 
ehoote  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies.' 
W.  Harie.—A.\  To  defeat;  to  folL  8hak.— 
6.t  To  make  intoxicated;  to  fill  drunk. 
[CoUoq.] 

Death  I    Colonel,  I  knew  you  were  overshot. 

CMa/man. 
—To  overthoot  one'i  telf,  to  venture  too  far; 
to  assert  too  much. 

OTBnllOt  (6-v6r-shot\  p.  and  a.  Shot  over 
or  beyond.— ODttfiAoC  water-wheel'^  wheel 
that  receives  the  water  shot  over  the  top  on 
the  descent  The  circumference  of  the 
wheel  is  furnished  with  buckets,  so  fashioned 


The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Power  of  the  Highest 
CTtrskmdtm  her.  Mitton. 


Orershot  Water-wheeL 

and  disposed  as  to  receive  the  water  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel,  and  retain  It,  until  they 
reach,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  lowest  point 
The  water  acts  principally  by  its  gravity, 
though  some  effect  is  of  course  due  to  the 
velodty  with  which  it  arrives. 
OrenlglitCO'vto-sItXn.  l.  Superintendence; 
watchM  care.  2K1  xlL  11 ;  1  Pet  v.  2.— 
1  Mistake  of  inadvertence;  an  overlooking; 
omission;  error. 

He  marked  this  oversight 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right.   P*^. 

Stv.  Superintendence,  supervision,  inspec- 
tion, inadvertence,  inattention,  nei^ect^ 
mistake,  error,  omisdon. 

0Tertii6(d-v«r-sIs'Xv.t  To  soipass  in  bulk 
or  sixe.    Sandyt.    [Bare.] 

Orertiie  (6-v«r-sirlL  v.t  {Over,  and  Km, 
glue.]  To  cover  with  visdd  matter.  'O'er^ 
eiud  with  coagulate  sore.'   Shak.   [Bare.] 

Orenldp  (&-v6r-skiirX  v.t  l.  To  skip  or 
leap  over,  to  pass  by  leaping. 

Presmne  not,  ye  that  are  sheep,  to  naake  youisdvas 
guides  of  them  that  guide  you;  neither  seek  ve  to 
optrsJU/  the  fold.  Hooktr. 

2.  To  pass  over.  Donn^.— &t  To  escape. 
Shak. 

0Y9in!klpj^n  (yvAr-sUp-toX  n.  One  who 
overskips. 

Orenlailgll  (6-v6r*d#'X  v.t  [D.  overttaan, 
to  skip  over,  to  pass  by.]  To  pass  over  in 
favour  of  some  one  dse;  also,  to  obstruct; 
to  stop  or  hinder;  as,  to  overilaiigh  a  mili- 
tary oAcer ;  to  overriaugh  a  bill  In  a  legis- 
lature.   [United  States.] 

Ovenleep  (d-v^r-dtn'X  v.t  To  deep  too 
long;  as,  to  oterdeep  the  umial  hour  of  nsing: 
often  used  reflexivdy;  as,  to  overtUep  onte 
•elf. 

Orenllda  (d-vAr-sHdT,  v.t  To  slide  over  or 
by. 

Orerdlglit  (6.v«r-dirx  a.  Too  slight  or 
nnsubnantiaL 

Orenllp  (6-v6r-sIipOi  v.t  To  slip  or  paw 
without  notice;  to  pass  undone,  nnnottoed, 
or  unused:  to  omit;  to  neglect;  as»  to  over- 
dip  time  or  opportunity. 

It  were  injurious  to  #MrjA/ a  noble  act  in  the  duke 
during  thb  employment.  tVttton. 

Orenlow  (O'vto-dd).  a.    Too  dow. 
OT«rtlOWt(6-v6r-sU0.  v.t    To  render  dow; 
to  check;  to  curb.    Hammond. 


OvanilUUl  (O'virs-manX  n.  An  overseer;  a 
superintendent:  spedllcally,  in  SwU  law, 
an  umpire  appointed  by  a  submisdon  to  de- 
cide where  two  arbiters  have  differed  in 
opinion,  or  he  is  named  by  the  arbiters 
themsdves,  under  powers  ipven  them  by 
the  submisdon. 

OTTmow  (6-v6r-snyx  v.t.  1.  To  cover  with 
snow.  Shak,  Hence— 2.  To  cover  and  wliiten 
as  with  snow;  to  make  hoary.  'Ere  age 
unstnmg  my  nerves,  or  time  o'ertnowed  my 
head.'    Dryden. 

Onndld  (0-v6r-s61d'),  pp.  Sold  at  too  high 
a  price. 

Life  with  ease  I  can  disclaim. 
And  think  it  cmrfld  to  purchase  fame.   Dryden. 

Ortnoon  (6-vto-stfn7,  adv.    Too  soon.    Sbr 

P.  Sidney. 
Orenorrow  (d-vto-soi^flX  v.t    To  grieve  or 

afflict  to  excess.    Milton. 

Ovonpaa  (A-v«r-span'X  v.t    To  reach  or 

extend  over. 
Orenpeak  (6-vdr-Bp«kO.  v.i    To  speak  too 

much:  to  use  too  many  words. 
OTenpeak(6-v6r-sp6rXv.t  To  speak  more 

than;  to  express  in  too  many  worda  Hatee. 
Oy«ripent  (6-v6r-spenf  X  pp.    Harassed  or 

fatigued  to  an  extreme  degree.    Dryden. 
Orer-gpln  <6-v«r-spinO,  v.t    To  spin  out  to 

too  great  length;  to  protract  to  too  great  a 

degree. 
OT«nproad(&*v6r-spredO,  v.t  1.  To  spread 

over:  to  cover  over;  as,  the  dduge  over- 

epread  the  earth.— 2.  To  scatter  over. 
Oyenpreftd  (d-vAr-qired'X  v.i.  To  be  spread 

or  scattered  over. 
(hrer>prliic(6-vto-spring0^v.t  To  spring  or 

leap  over. 
Orentaiid  (6-v6r-standO.  v.  t    To  stand  too 

much  on  the  price  or  conditions  of ;  to  kwe 

by  making  extravagant  demands  or  oondi- 

tionsL 

Hers  they  shall  be  If  Tou  refuse  the  price ; 
What  madman  would  d'erstoMd  his  market  twice! 

Oyantare  (d-vAr-stir^X  v.t  To  ouStare. 
Shak. 

Oyantaret  (0-vte-st&r')>  v.i  To  stare 
wildly. 

Some  warlike  sign  must  be  used,  either  a  slovenly 
buskin  or  an  9verxt»riM£  frounced  head.    AKhmm. 

Ovtntate  (d-vAr-st&fX  v.t  To  exaggerate 
in  statement;  to  state  in  too  strong  terms. 

Overitatement  (d'v6r-st&t-mentx  ^  An 
exaggerated  statement;  an  overchaiged  ac- 
count 

Oyontay  (&-v«r-st&'),  v.t  To  stay  too  long 
for;  to  stav  longer  than;  to  stay  beyond  the 
limits  or  duration  of;  as,  to  overetay  one's 
time. 

Nothbiff  was  so  dangerous  as  to  oversUn  the  mar* 
ket.  MatatUay. 

Orvntep  (d-vtr-stepO^  v.t  To  step  over  or 
beyond:  to  exceed.  '  0*enUp  not  the  mo- 
desty of  nature.'    Shak. 

Ortntlnk  (6-v«r-sttaigk'X  v.t  To  surpaM 
in  stench.    Shak 

OnrftObk  (O'vAr-stokX  n.  Superabundance; 
more  than  is  suffldent 

OTirfto6k(6-v«r-stokO,v.t  To  stock  to  too 
great  an  extent;  to  fill  too  full;  to  crowd;  to 
supply  with  more  than  is  wanted;  as,  to 
overetoek  the  market  with  goods,  a  farm  with 
cattle,  or  land  with  seed. 

Had  the  world  been  eternal,  it  must  long  ere  diis 
have  been  aversttektd.  Bp.  WilkiHs. 

Overitore  (&*v6r-st0i0.  v.t  To  store  with 
too  much;  to  supply  or  fill  with  superabund- 
ance.   Six  M.  Hale. 

Overitory  (^'v6r-8t6-riX  n.  In  areh.  the 
clere-stonr  or  upper  story. 

Oyentram  (6-v6r-str&nO,  v.i.  To  strain  to 
excess;  to  make  too  violent  efforts.  Dryden. 

Overftraln  (6-v6r-striui'X  v.e.  To  stretch 
too  far;  to  exert  too  much. 

And  then  vou  overitrmin  yourself,  or  so. 
And  tumble  downward  Uke  the  flying  fish 
Gasping  on  deck.  Byron. 

Ovti'ltrainad  (dV«r-strindX  a.  Stretched 
or  strained  beyond  the  limit  of  elastidty; 
overstretched;  hence,  exaggerated*  over- 
done. 

Some  wild  turn  of  anger,  or  a  mood 

Of  optrstrain'd  affection,  it  may  be. 

To  keep  me  all  to  your  own  self.        TtHt^ysoH. 

0y«r-Ctraltl7(6-v«r-strfttai).v.t  With  too 
great  strictness  or  rigour;  too  strdtly. 

He  found  himself  #«rrsrMit;e<r  tied  up  by  them  with 
hard  conditioQS.  RaUigk. 

Overitr«.wt  (6-v*r-stni0.  v.t  Tooverstrew. 

*The  bottom  poison,  and  the  topo'tfrftrawftf 

with  sweets.'    Shak. 
Ovei'Stieam  (A-v^r-strfoi'X  v.t    To  stream 

over;  to  traverse  as  a  river  or  brook.  *OveT- 


ch,  dbain;     ^  So.  loeA;     g,  90;     j,/ob;     Ik,  ft.  ton;     ng,  dti^;     IB,  f^en;  th,  eiUn;     w,  trig;    wh,  wiUg;   di,  azure.— See  KXT. 
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itreamed  ind  stlTeiy-streaked  with  many  a 
riimlet.'    Tennyion. 

Orervtretdi  (O-Tdr-fitreohO.  v.  t  To  stretch 
or  ftrain  ezcewlTely;  to  oTentrain;  to  ex- 
aggerate in  itatemeni 

Oyerstrew  (6-TAr-itrO0>  9.t  To  ipread  or 
scatter  over. 

OTer-strlet  (O'Tdr-striktX  a.  BzoessiTelj 
or  mmecessanly  strict    Prynne. 

Oventrlke  (6-T«r4trik7,  v.  t  To  strike  be- 
yond.   Spen$er. 

(hrsr-strong  (O^r^r-strongX  a.  Undoly  or 
excessively  strong;  too  powerfoL  '  O,  lastly 
over-Hrong  against  tliyself  I '    MiUon. 

Ovwrgtrow  (d-vdr-strd'X  Same  as  Over- 
Hrew. 

(hrentrown  (&*T6r-8tr6n'X  PP-  Spread  or 
scattwed  orer. 

0T«r-8tiidl0U8  (d^rto-stft-di-osX  a.  Exces- 
sively  studious. 

OyezHitadloiuneu  (&-T6r-stfl'dl-us-nesX  n. 
Excessiye  studiousness.    Johnmm. 

Over-subtUe,  Oyer-snlitle  (&*v6r-sntl),  a. 
Too  subtile;  excenlTely  cunning  or  sly. 

Oversum  t  ((/Tto-suml  n.  A  sum  or  quan- 
tity over;  surplus.    HolinMhed. 

Over-snpersutioui  (</v6r-sa-p6r-stish'*^X 
a.    ExoissiTefy  superstitious.    Hales, 

OvwsmnJy  (o'Tir-sup-lX'^X  v.t   To  supply 

in  excess  <n  demand. 
Oversupply  (6'T6r-sup-lIX  n.    An  exces- 

bIto  supply;  a  supply  in  excess  of  demand. 

A  general  oversuppty  or  excess  of  all  commodities 
above  the  demana,  so  fkr  as  demand  consists  in 
means  of  payment.  Is  thus  shown  to  be  an  imposii* 
biBtr.  y.  ^.  lliU, 

Ov8ar-€iire  (d'TAr-shfirX  a.  Too  sure;  exces- 
sirely confident  'Lest confidence.  .  .  de- 
oeiTO  you  to  persuasion  owr-wtt*   MiUon. 

OvaiBwai'mlng  (6-TAr-swfirm'ing),  a. 
Swanning  to  excess. 

Oversway  (6-v6r-sw&0,  v.t  To  oTerrule;  to 
bear  down;  to  control  'Great  command 
&ert%oay$  the  order.'   Shak. 

Overewell  (d-vdr-swel'X  v.t  To  sweU  or 
rise  above;  to  overflow. 

When  his  banlcs  the  prince  of  rirefs.  Po, 
Doth  ovtrswtUt  lie  breaks  with  hideous  falL 

Fairfax. 

Orsr-swlft  (0>6r-swiftX  a.  Too  swift ;  ex- 
cessively quick,    hacfm. 

Overt  (avirtXo.  [O.Fr.  overt,  Fr.otiwft,  from 
oumr,  to  open;  O.Fr.  <mvr,  Pr.  o6r<r,  tiftnr, 
It  ofrriTtf,  from  L.  optfTtre,  to  open.  Against 
this  etymology  is  the  fact  that  L.  a  does  not 
pass  into  o  or  u  in  the  Bomance  languages. 
Littr^  suggests  that  a  confusion  may  have 
arisen  between  L.  mrirt,  to  close,  to  cover, 
and  OfMrsra,  to  disclose.]  L  Open  to  view; 
public;  apparent 

Oi«rrand  apparent  Tirtues  brlnir  forth  praise. 

BaeoH, 

2L  In  2at9,  not  covert;  open;  manifest— 
Owri  act,  an  open  or  manifest  act  from 
which  criminality  is  implied.  An  overt  act 
of  treason  is  distinguished  from  secret  de- 
sign or  intention  not  carried  into  effect,  and 
even  from  words  spoken.— JfarlwC  cmrt»  a 
place  where  goods  are  publicly  exposed  for 
sale.— Poiifia  overt,  a  pound  open  over- 
head, as  distinguished  from  a  pound  covert 
or  dose.— Ootrt  word,  an  open  plain  word, 
not  liable  to  be  misundentood.— S.  In  her. 
a  term  applicable  to  the  wings  of  birds,  dtc., 
when  q>read  open  on  either  side  of  the 
head,  as  if  taking  flight  It  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  inanimate  tilings  In  the  sense  of 
open,  as  a  purse  overt 

Oyertake  (6-v«r-t&k'),  v.t  L  To  come  up 
within  a  course,  pursuit  or  progress;  to 
catch ;  as,  to  run  after  and  overtake  a  per- 
soa— 2.  To  come  upon;  to  fall  on  afterward. 

Ishallsee 
The  winged  vengeance  otftrtoAt  such  children. 

SMaJk. 

&  To  take  by  surprise. 

Brethren,  If  a  man  be  ovtrikiJten  \n  a  fault,  jre 
which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness.  GaL  vi.  t. 

(hrsr-talk  (0-v«r-tftk^v.i  To  talk  too  much; 
to  talk  excessively. 

Over-talk  (6-v«r-t(|k'Xv.t.  To  persuade  by 
talking;  to  talk  over.  'For  Merlin,  over- 
talked  and  overworn,  had  yielded.'  Tenny- 
eon. 

Overtaik  (6-v6r-task').  v.t  To  impose  too 
heavy  a  task,  toil,  or  duty  on;  as.  to  overtaek 
a  person;  to  overtaek  the  memory. 

That  office  b  performed  br  the  parts  with  difll. 
cuhy.  because  they  were  ^veriuJted.         Harvty. 

Overtax  (6-v«r-taks^.  v.  t  To  tax  too  heavily. 
'Not  onhr  we  .  .  .  have  loved  the  people 
well,  and  loathed  to  see  them  overtax d.' 
Tennyton. 


OvertedlOlUi(6-v6r-td'di-usXa.  Too  tedious. 
'  Overtedwus  and  dilatory  counsels.'  Donne. 

Over-tempt  (6-v6r-temtO,v.t  To  tempt  be- 
yond the  power  of  resistance.   MiUon. 

Overtlurow  (O-vdr-thriyT,  v.  t  l.  To  overset; 
to  turn  upside  down. 

His  wife  overtMrtw  the  table  when  he  bad  fanrited 
his  friends.  ytr.  Taylor. 

2L  To  throw  down;  to  demolish.  'When  the 
walls  of  Thebes  he  overthtrew*  Dryden.— 
8.  To  defeat;  to  conquer;  to  vanqi&h;  as» 
to  overthrow  an  army  or  an  enemy.  *  LOce 
a  warrior  overthrown.*  Tennyeon.—A.  To 
subvert;  to  destroy;  as,  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  or  state.  '  Here's  Gloster  ... 
that  seeks  to  overthrow  religion.'  Shak.— 
Stn.  To  overturn,  prostrate,  demolish,  de- 
stroy, ruin,  subvert  overcome,  conquer, 
defMMt  discomfit,  vanquish,  rout 
Overthrow  (d'vto-throx  n.  The  act  of  over- 
throwing; the  state  of  being  overthrown; 
ruin;  destruction ;  subversion;  defeat;  dis- 
comfiture; as,  the  overthrow  of  a  tower,  of  a 
city,  of  hopes.  'Ify  countrjr's  overthrow.' 
Dryden.  'JPoor  reason's  oveiwoto.'  Sir  P. 
Sydney. 

His  tmtrthrem  heaped  happiness  upon  hfan. 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  ne  felt  himself; 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little.    SMaJk. 

Overtbrower  rS-vdr-tlu^ftrX  n.    One  that 

overthrows,  defeats,  or  destroys. 
Overthwart  (&*v6r-thw»rf  X  adv.    Across; 

over  against 

For  when  a  giant's  slain  in  fight. 

And  mow'd  o'erthwart,  or  deft  downright 

ntutibras. 

Overthwart  (^-vSr-thwartO^  vre/p.  Across; 
from  side  to  nde.  'Laid  a  plank  overtAioart 
the  brook.'  Johneon.  *  Overthwart  the 
bourn.'    Cowper. 

Overthwart!  (d'v*r-thwirf ),  v.t  To  op- 
pose. 

AU  the  practice  of  the  church  rashly  they  break 
and  everth-wart.  Sta/ieton. 

Overthwartt  (d'vte-thwurt),  «.  L  A  cross 
or  adverse  circumstance.  Surrey.— 2.  Con- 
tradiction; opposition;  quarrelling   X^'y- 

Overthwartf  (</v6r-thiilirt),  <L  L  Opposite; 
being  over  the  way  or  street  '  We  whisper 
for  fear  our  overOiwart  neighbours  should 
hear  us.'  Dryden.— 2.  Cross;  perverse;  ad- 
verse; contradictious. 

That  evtrthwart  humour  was  found  to  rule  in  the 
breasts  of  many.  Ctarmdan. 

Overthwartlyt  (6'v6r-thwi>rt-li),  adv. 

L  Across;  transversely.  Peactom.— 2.  Cross- 

Iv*  nerverselv 
Overthwartnesst  (6'v6r-thwiirt-nesX  n. 

L  The  state  of  being  athwart  or  lyingacroBs. 

2.  Perverseness;  pervicacity.    Ld.  uerhert 
Over-tut  (6-v6r-mtO^  v.t    To  tat  over;  to 

overturn  or  overset 
Overtime  (d'vto-tlmX  fK  Time  during  which 

one  works  oeyond  the  regular  hours;  as,  to 

iro/A  overtime. 
Overtimelyt  (d-vte-tlmOiX  adv.   Too  early; 

prematurely. 

Overtimdyt  (O-vto-tlmliX  a.  Unseason- 
able; premature. 

Overtlre  (6-v6r-tb0k  v.t  To  tire  to  excess; 
to  subdue  by  fatigue. 

Overtltle(6-v«r-trUXv.t  To  give  too  high 
a  title  to.  *OvertitUng  his  own  quarrels  to 
be  God's  cause.'    Fuller. 

Overtly  (d'vdrt-liX  adv.  In  an  overt  man- 
ner; openly;  in  open  view;  publicly. 

Overtoil  (6-v6r-toU'X  v.t  1.  To  cause  to 
work  excessively.— 2.  To  fatigue  or  wear  out 
by  toQ;  to  exhaust  by  labour.  'Overtoiled 
by  that  dav's  grief  and  travel'    Tennyton. 

Overtone  (yvSr-tdnX  n.  Same  as  ffamumie. 

Overtop  Co-vdr-topO^  v.t  L  To  rise  above 
the  top  ot 

Pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead. 
Tin  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  hare  made, 
T*  a'ertffp  old  Pdioo.  SMaJt. 

2.  To  excel;  to  surpass.  'As  far  as  the  soul 
o'ertopt  the  body.'  Harvey.— Z.  To  obscure; 
to  make  ot  less  Importance  by  superior  ex- 
cellence. 

Whereas  he  had  been  heretofore  an  arbiter  of 
Europe,  he  should  now  grow  less,  and  be  evrrtofptd 
by  so  great  a  conjunction.  Bacon. 

Overtower  (6-v^tou'ArX  v.i    To  soar  too 

high.    FvJtXer. 

Overtower  (d-v*r-tou'6rX  v.  t  To  tower  over; 
to  overtop. 

Overtrade  (6-v6r-trid'X  v.i.  To  trade  be- 
yond capital;  to  purchase  goods  beyond  the 
means  of  pavment;  to  overstock  a  market 

Overtreatt  (6-v6r-tr6tO,  v.  t  To  prevail  upon 
as  by  treating  or  entreaty ;  to  over-persuade ; 
to  overtaik.    Surrey. 


Overtrlp  (6-v6r-trip^,  v.t  To  trip  over;  to 
walk  nmibly  over. 

Insnch  antgfat. 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  c'trtr^OM  dew.       SJkaA. 

Overtrowt  (6-v6r-tryx  v.i.  To  trust  too 
much.    Wieklife. 

Overtme  (6-vlr-tr(KX  ^  Too  true ;  unfor- 
tunately true;  sadly  true.  'Overtme  a  tale.' 
Tennyeon. 

Overtmat  (&*v6r-trusr),  v.t  To  trust  with 
too  much  confidence.    Bp.  HaU. 

Overtmst  (d'vte-trustX  n.    Too  much  trust 

'or  confidence.  '  Wink  no  more  in  slothful 
overtmtt*    Tennyton. 

Overture  (d'vdr-tOrX  n.  [O.Fr.  overture. 
Mod.  Fr.  ouverture,  an  opening,  a  proposal, 
an  overture.  See  Oysbt.I  Lt  An  aperture; 
an  open  place;  a  hole.    Spenter. 


Near  tfie  npper  region  of  that  great  body,  where 
any  ovtrtitre  is  made,  there  is  a  kind  of  fanperfiect 
twilight  Bp.SalL 

%  Opening;  disclosure;  discoveiy.    [Bare.] 

Iwish 
You  had  only  In  your  sileat  Judgment  try'd  it. 
Without  more  ovtrtttrt.  Shak. 

&  Proposal;  something  offered  for  consider- 
ation, acceptance,  or  rejection;  a^  the  prince 
made  overturet  of  peace,  whida  were  ac- 
cepted. 

MacMunigfa  moved  Henry  to  inrade  Irdand,  and 
made  an  overture  unto  him  for  obtainii^of  the  sor^ 
reign  lordship  thereof.  S^^.  Davie*. 

4.  In  SeoU  eeelet.  law,  a  proposal  to  make  a 
new  genefral  law.  or  to  repeal  an  old  one ; 
to  declare  the  law;  to  enjoin  the  observance 
of  former  enactments;  or  senerally,  to  take 
any  measure  falling  withm  the  legislative 
or  executive  functions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. No  new  law  can  be  enacted  by  the 
Assembly,  nor  can  an  existing  one  be  re- 
scinded, without  the.consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  presbyteriea— 6.  In  mueie,  a  long 
prelude  or  introductory  symphony,  chiefly 
used  to  precede  important  compositions,  as 
oratorios,  operas,  &c.,  written  for  a  full  or- 
chestra, and  intended  to  prepare  the  hearer 
for  the  piece  which  is  to  follow,  often  by 
concentrating  its  chief  musical  ideas,  so  as 
to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  it  in  instrumental 
music 

Overture  (dV6r-tflrX  v.t  In  Seott  eeelet. 
law,  to  propose  as  an  overture ;  as,  to  over- 
ture the  General  Assembly  on  some  subject 

Overturn  (6-v6r.t*m'X  v.t  L  To  overset; 
to  turn  or  throw  from  a  basis  or  foundation; 
as,  to  overturn  a  carriage  or  a  building.— 
2.  To  subvert ;  to  ruin ;  to  destroy;  to  bring 
to  nought  'Ov«reunM  his  whole  hypotheds/ 
Loeke.-~Z.  To  overpower;  to  conquer. 

And  there,  poor  cousin,  with  your  meek  bloe  eyes 
Behold  me  overturn  and  trample  oa  him. 

sent^son. 

Overturn  (6'v«r-t«mX  n.  state  of  being 
overturned  or  subverted;  the  act  of  over- 
turning; overthrow.    ChetterAeld. 

Overtumable  (6-v«r-t«m'a-blX  «•  Capable 
of  being  overturned.    Hitt  Re^  Soaety. 

Overtumer  (6-v«r-t«m'«rX  n.  One  that 
overturns  or  subverts. 

I  hare  brought  before  too  a  robber  of  the  pnbUc 
treasure,  an  <nafrtMrM«r  of  law  and  Justice.      Sw^ 

Overtwlne  (6-v6r-twIn'X  v.t  To  entwine 
over;  to  enwreathe.  'Golden  spears  wiUi 
tyrant^uelling  myrtle  overhrinea.'  Shelley, 

OvervaU  (d-v«r-valO.  v.  t   Same  as  OverveU. 

Overvaluation  (d'v«r-val-Q-&''shonXn.  Too 
high  valuation;  an  over-estimate.  Bp.HaiL 

Overvalue  (d-v«r-val'QX  v.e.  To  set  tob 
great  value  on;  to  rate  at  too  high  a  price; 
as.  to  overvalue  a  house ;  to  overvalue  one's 
self. 

OverveU  ( 6-v*r-vftl'  X  v.  t  To  cover  or  con- 
ceal as  with  a  veil;  to  obscure;  to  veil 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled; 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  overveil'd  the  earth.  Shak. 
Thou  mak'st  the  night  to  overveil  the  day 

SirH.  IVotten. 

Overview  t  (dV^r-vfiX  n.  An  overlooking; 
inn)ection. 

Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  overvina  t     SMaJt. 

Over-Violent  (6- v6r-vI'6-]entX  a.  Bxoea- 
sively  violent  or  passionate;  prone  to  vio- 
lence or  abuse.    J>ryden, 

Overvote  (6-v*r-v6ta  v.e.  To  outvote;  to 
outnumber  in  votes  given.    Bikon  BatQiki. 

Overwalk  (6-v6r-wak'X  «•<•  To  walk  over 
or  upon.    Sir  T.  More. 

Overwart  (6-v6r-wai^x  v.t  To  surpass  in 
war,  to  conauer.    Warner. 

Over-wary  (d-v6r-wi'riX  a.  Too  wary;  ex- 
cessively cautious  or  vigilant    Bateigh. 

Over-wash  (0-v6r-wosh^X  v.t  To  wash  or 
flow  over;  to  overflow. 

Ove]Vwa8ted(0-v«r-wisfedXa.  Too  much 
wasted;  worn-out;  spent    Drayton. 


Fite,  fir,  fat  fftU;        m6,  met  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mOve;       tfibe,  tub.  boll;       oU,  pound;      tt,  Sc  abune;     y.Sc.  fsyi 


...Jk  too  highlj  or  too  funmiablji  I 
lUnk  mmgasUr  or  eoDMltwUj. 


IS  (fi'Tto-wiD'Ing).  p.  *nd  a. 

.  -JO  bh^llr  ot  ooncdlBdlr,  Hpeol- 

kIl7(doiu'iHll;unieuit;proadioiuiadti)d, 


WlUita 


aach  Tuitr  0 
(U-rtr-wlT. 
inpondermti 

iriUuTour 

Orinruclittimr-vH. 

Uun  !■  requliad  bj  Ui 
JntidBniioVr 

Onrwali^tl  (a-Tto^wtf),  a. 
nt').J>l 


),  a.    PnipoDdant- 
ounwjgM  worth.' 


.t  <a-Ti 

(0'T*r.»«t),  n.    J 


to  be  ntrvhtlmtd  with  ci 


Bra.  To  whslm.  tabmsii 


„„    Hia  ast  ol 

orarwnsUBini :  id  owrpowsring  decras. 

Oranrbdmliwly  (e-Ttr-whtlmlurU).  od*. 

Ofar-WhalnTtrt.  ToOTsrwhalsL  CAmar. 
OmwlBd  (A-T«r-wlnd'),  >.t.    To  wind  (00 

l*r ;  M,  k>  OHminil  ■  wmtch,  *a  u  lo  map 

tbaolwln.    CanJLiaUaa. 
OnrwlBCt  (O-rti^wlngh,  (.t.    Toootfluki 

la  (itand  biiroDd  Uu  wing  ol  m  umr. 

galfl>hau,  ihoncb  ■ 

«  (S^tr-wb).  B. 


sdlr  win  m ■  — -'^  —  --- 

OnrwlMu 
oriffeciod 


.  wlMlj  to  iSecUllOD. 
H  (C'tr-wli-DaiX  n.  Pntoided 


Wltt(4-.6r-»ll'),«.t 
x  cnfti  to  ontwlL     Sm/l 
■ortt  (S.Tir-wSrdO,  •,*.    To  uf  too 
muvu.     ffolM 
OnrwoAfi-Ttr-wAik'J.ii.l.    Towarfcbo- 
yotid  tha  ilnngUi:  to  caoia  to  Inbonc  too 


id  nflstlialri  w.  to  wurinit  ow'i 


nqnlnd  bj  ittpnlntlon. 
0>M  wurn  (ffni^wSniV  ii.  and  a.    1.  Won 
DM;  inbdaed  br  (oU.    -With  wtfcbtog 


t.  SpoOad  by  tune;  tilt^  thraadbu*.  '1%* 
oHnHm  tboBW  and  itiifflnBot  hli  dlKonna. ' 
MOIm. 

l>Tar-WTwt  (A-rtr-raitO,  v.l.  To  wmt  or 
foroo  out  ot  ita  propor  podtlon.    Skak, 

DfUOlMtla  {J>Vtrm1),  «t  To  lubdae  by 
wnaUbig.    SatnMtr. 

OfUWIUUglli  (A-Ttr-rtfXp.  and  o.  1.  L*- 
bourad  to  SUM*,  /hvda.— 2  Woriud  all 
OTO^a^oTtncroivUwithofiiamBnta.  Pope. 
a.  workod  on  or  «iell«d  to  »c«h:  axcea- 
■iTaJj  itiiTwl;  a^  apwngrongfct  bram;  ovtr~ 

l«dt  (^T*r-)r«rd\  a.    Too  old. 


tr-nalWrtr-aHL  a.  1 
bl;  ual  to  Imprndeacfl. 
U>«  Olnf  ku  bw  butUr  U 


thelmmalailBll^afthe 

IMbM  (Vvl-boaX  n.  IL.  mil,  a  diMp.  and 
ba*.  an  ox.  I  A  gnini  ot  nuunant  animal* 
oltba  ox  tribe,  aooocdlng  to  aonw  nwlogtiti. 
but  more  clowlr  allied  to  the  iheep  Id  tha 
opinlan  at  othara.    Tha  oDly  known  ipectea 


n(0. 


LedlAT  (5-tI 

Or.  nd<x.lU 


._j.]    FertalnliiB  to  an  em. 

OTld»(aV|.d<),  n.pL  [L.  n!i^  a  iheep.  a; 
"       'lot.  Ukenau.]  A  lunllji  or  BUb-fam: 


OTUtUn  (A-Tldl-an),  a.    BelonglnB  to 
Hmbllng  the  Latin  poet  Ovid. 
OrtdUOt  {y>l-doktX  n.    IL.  (rrom.  ai 


{ft-iii'te-iul,  o.  (L  drum,  an  egg^ 
.  to  bear.]  A  terra  applied  to  cer- 
tain iMeptide*  in  aome  aDlmali  Id  which 
the  egn  are  received  after  having  been  ei- 
cTudaa  FrotD  the  ordlnarv  foimaUTe  orgaiu 
ot  the  OTiun,  a>  Id  paiailtlD  cnutaceani. 
OvUDrmV^Tl-toiTn),!  [L.  irruM,  an  egg.  and 
farwa,  tonn.)  HaTtns  the  form  or  flgan  of 


Prodooliig 
»  wEni  the 


OtllNMU (IV-Tl-potltX  It  To dapotlt ecE> : 
VeciOcallT  Mid  ol  InaeeUtninlihed  withan 
OTlpoaltar. 


_egc.aiid]Ki(<tie,Bdepoaltlnt.1  nie 
or  d^Mltins  ot  cfgi,  eapedauy  by  In 

OrlpMdlar  (O-Tt-poi'lt^),  n.     An 


Itlna  tb« 
thSdoTi 


bail:  or  leaTte,  i 

tha  abdomen,  ol 


a  poaltlati  inltable  for 
thli  being  lometlroai  in 
■T«  In  tha  bodlea  of 
:omu  the  tennlnatkin  ot 
Le  laat  rlngi  ot  which  It 


den  it  li  ai  long  at.  or  even  longer  than 
the  body.  The  lUng  ot  beei  I*  a  modllled 
oTlpoellor. 

Orta  fryu).  n.  tL.1  The  name  by  which 
Llnnaai  and  CoTler  dUtlngulib  tbe  iheep 
aa  a  genua  iToni  the  goata  and  antelopea 

Orlawi  (4^i1-Mk>  n.  [L.  mum,  an  tta.  and 
laeevi,  a  aack.)  The  carltjr  In  tbe  oraiy 
Hblcb  iBunedlateljp  contalui.the  oTum. 

Ovotd,OTOldBl(a'vald  B-rold-alio.  [L. 
Dcum.anegg, and Qr.ndu. form.]  Havlnga 
ahape  reaembUng  that  ot  an  egg. 

OtoIo  (O'tO-IB),  n.     [it,  bomX.  onvt.  an 


j_ 


c 


form,  which  la  n 
iwiilon  where  II 
egg  (oTomX  whi 


qoadranlal 
■t  vparenl  at  the  upper 
taamiile*  tbe  lann  of  an 
DO  the  moDldli^  derlvea 

Tlp"a>nii).  a.    [L. 
" —   and  pario.  to 


OrolOCy  (6-»ol'o-lli  n.     Sam 

OTOTlTlparaiii  (oVft-Tl-Tlp" 
onun.  an  esg,  TtM,  to  ll>e, 
prodiioe.l  a  term  ^}plled  l 
which  the  esga  ate  hatched  within  the  boAy, 
not  being  diauharged  from  tha  female  alter 
leaiing  Qie  oiair,  but  being  retained  tJU 
tha  young  luue  trom  them,  ai  li  the  caae 
In  lome  Bahet  and  reptUei  (a*  aharka  and 

Ovnluy  (OVa-la-rl).  a.  Pertaining  to  oTulea. 
OvnlAUOn  (G-vd-lfc'tboa),  n.  In  vAytiol.  tbe 

■-* ~ ol  an  egg  or  OTulum  leartng 

I  (ormatkin  and  diacharge  at 


OroleCe'TaiXit.  tL<>mnn,aDess  1  tif.alltUe 
egg ;  a  •mall  vealole ;  apecUloall)',  in  Bet,  a 
TDungornidlmentaryaaed;  a  •mall  peUndd 
pulpy  body  borne  by  the  placenta  ot  a  plan^ 
ana  gradually  changing  Into  a  aael  (See 
OviRT.)  It  la  Inoloted  or  oaked.  It  la 
compoaed  of  two  aaca,  one  within  another, 
which  are  called  prlmlne  and  Mcundlne,  and 
ol  a  nucleut  within  the  aaca. 


OmlUertnia  (ft-rt-iu 


uiX  a.     Produi^ig 


OTUllte(ft'rtl-m).n.     Aloaallan. 
OTolsin  (O^Q-liun).  n.  pL  OnuA  (A'Ta-la). 
lL.,dlm.ot«eum.uieeg.]    XaI.  a  little  egg; 


^  ... luanlmalfl;  an  orule. 

Orom  (yyomX  n.  pL  On  (tfia).     (L,  an 
—  '    ^    A  imalt  Tealde  within  the  ovair 

lale  animal,  when  tmpn '-'  ■- 

tbe  embryo  or  rnduni 


egg.  I 


gnated  ba- 


ot  the 

menu  la  the  ihape  of  an  an.  Into  which 
the  echlnoa  or  cTolo  ia  otien  carved. 

Owell*,)  n.    Same  ai  OiuA. 

Owe  (o).  ti.E.  pret  t  pp.  omd:  ppr.  aitbig, 
lO.K.  OB*,  dm,  sKcn,  diMn.  from  A.  Sax. 
dfMn.  to  own,  to  poaaeaa.  to  have  (with  c«n- 
nion  change  of  f  to  w).  So.  aith  at  aigh.  to 
own  (from  the  acandlnavtan).  IceL  c^. 
9w.  S^,  tga^  O.H.O.  ei^n,  Ootb.  aigan,  to 
haTe  or  poeaeaa  The  Diet.  In  A.  Sax.  waa 
tlilt,  whence  oupU  (which  aee);  the  pp.  waa 

produced  the  verb  to  oion.   To  am  a  penon 

It  to  him.]  l.t  To poueaa :' to  have;  to  be 
the  owner  oL  Tha  following  eiample  hap- 
pily lUuitratai  the  word  hi  thia  tenie  ai 
well  ai  In  Ita  ordinary  aenae  ot  tndebtedneaa. 

S.  To  be  Indebted ;  to  be  obliged  or  bound 


e;  lobe  obliged  for. 


Ob.  eteln:      A.  Be  loot;      g,  fo;     l.Job;      a.  Fr  ton;      ng.  al>v:      TR,  (ten:  th,  (Un;      w,  ula; 


Owa,!  t.i.    To  bs  baand  or  obliged;  ontht 
Chaucer.    8«  OuOBT. 
OiraIt7 1  {Vvel-tlX  n.    [Birbiroiulr  foriDHl 


Owanlte  (Cea-lt).  n.  A  follDvar  ol  Bobcrt 
Oittn,  who  tUemptad  to  rsorginlie  lodety 
on  locUllit  or  co-openUre  >nd  uiU-nli- 
do<u  pilDclpla*. 

Owar  (ourji  ywp.     Otbt;  bejond;  ■bove. 

(hrorfouri,  adi.    Ont;  too;  too  much;  u- 

cftwlTelr    [Bcoteti.l 
OvBrbr(oar%I), odB.  Orerthswrnj;  aUttla 

■VUTOU.    [Scotcb.l 
OvUMwms  (oor'kumX  n.    Suns  M  O'et- 

Owerlay  (anrll),  n.    Buns  u  O'erlay. 
OvorlOup  (oar-loQpl,  «,(.    To  oyerlelp;  to 
jompoTer.un  Iflnce  or  ottiar  DbibncCJor- 


Owanrord  (oui'irtrd).  n.  Ad  o[t-repu(»d 
woTd  or  pbnH ;  Uic  bordan  Dl  i  tODg ;  the 
ntnln.    0umj.    (Soolrh.  ] 

OwtlM«,t  adv.  lA.  Su.<lAiR>r.]  Aoynbecs. 

Owlnc  (VEng),  ppr.  rilili  li  tiHd  iB  tba 
puilirauiue  t^  oi£td.beinff  dMt;  ttontp.  the 
Eionia  !■  lnalding.J  1.  Scaulnd  bj  oblln- 
Uon  to  b*  p*ld :  diM ;  u.  uie  moaajr  omng 


I  i  rHulUiig ;  Aae  i  u,  in 


nifng  1ei4  to  hli  pbnlcil 
atb  of  hl>  coDitlUdoD. 


tiTC  ol  Its  en;  u  ilto  O.H.O.  ftlti».  uid  L 
ttluJo,  ui  ovL  Comp.  I.  hJuIo,  Or.  atobue, 
to  lunen^  to  howL  B.  Aaul.|  I.  One  ol  ■ 
gnap  of  Urdi  foniung  ths  famll;  Btrigldig, 
which  In  ItMlf  nprnenU  the  oocturnu 
■action  at  the  order  Beptorea  or  blrdi  of 


SidfiS'Sriii 

nj^ld^cltaijl^^  T^ 

lasX-SMS- 

sarssMS 

fjansa: 

sd^js-u-an 

olce  o[  the  owl  ii  hanh 

■pedee  !•  the  bun-owl  {Strix  JLmmiaX 
which  (reqDenli  barm,  towan,  churcbea. 
old  ruloi.  Ac,    Tbongb  the  gnatcr  put  of 


thatwJllEht. 
In  whlehlhii 


■hlch  the  hablta  ue  rather  ditunaJ  th*a 
namea  havk-ov]  and  engle-nol,  Indlctlinic 


I,  tat.  f«Ui       m«,  met.  bit; 


iii,aad  bu  been  Ml  abject  otdt 


and  dread  to  the  iapantldoiia.tlioiiKb  wllh 
the  annlent  Atheolaiu  the  appearwioe  of  the 
t>ird  was  deemed  taTooiabla,  It  waa  aacnd 
to  Ulnarra,  and  Ita  image  wia  itainiied  on 
Athenian  coine.--l.  A  (ancj  Tailatyof  the 

Owl  (onIL  s.i    Lt  To  cany  wool  or  iheap 

at  law.— 2.  To  caiff  on  a  contraband  or  un- 
lawful trade;  to  uulk  about  wiUi  contra- 
band gooda 

OirlBr(DDl'«r\n.  One  who  waa  gnlltj  of  tha 
offence  of  owllns. 

OwlaiT  (Dul'6r-I),  n.  L  An  abode  or  hannt 
ol  ow(l— S.  A  quauqr  of  an  owl.or  like  that 
Dt  aa  owL    Cvlufa. 

Owlsl  (ool'at),  n.  IDiDLototri.]  Anowli 
an  hovlet:  aometimea,  ayonug  owl. 

Owl  -  arad  (Dulld),  a.    Oalng  ere*  Uln  an 

OwUnK  (oollngX  n.    The  obaoleU  offence 


nooUih 


OwJlBb  (onltih},  a. 


.,..iihi.  ■ 

Qwl-lighu*    ITarAttreen. 
Owl-llJin  (onnik),  a.    Like  an  v 


diL^e 
,_.ollowa 
Inthepoa- 


Shak. 

■HTm>cIiIld.'beBM.UL 

In  thla  aanaa  it  haa  occaalonalljr  Uia  npeila- 


Somatimca  iSxed,  aettiad,  or  amngad  bj  i 
penon  tor  hlnieeif  i  aa.  name  your  didd  da; 
take  It  at  uour  otan  price. — To  hold  ont'i 
«m,tobeablatoinalni«lnone'i  owncauae 
to  coma  oil  at  leut  eqnal  ta  an  adtenu; 
not  to  loae  gnnnd. 
9w]l<en\«.r  IFtam  the  adjeetti 
Ognlin,  IceL  «*"",  !■•"■  " 


To  haVe  ihe  legal  orriibS^tle 

"eitahtof  pfopertjrln;  to  hold 

tight.— 1.  IV)  acknowledge 


right 


ilSTui 


title,  w: 


>a  who  haa  the  le 


Ownenhlp(an'«r-ahip),n.  ThaaUtool  be- 
ing an  owner ;  tha  right  by  which  a  thing 
belongs  to  aome  penon  or  bodj  to  tbe  ei- 
ciuilDn  of  all  othan;  propriatonhifL 

OWM(oui),  n.    BamaaiOsu. 
OwHllI  (ou'il),  n,    ITrom  owM,  ooie.]    A 
alough;  a  quagmire. 

I.  Aurni.    CBcotch.) 


Tanner'i  ooia. 


n,  mi  Sw.  and 
w,  0.E.0,  tkta. 


Goth,  tiuhia.  auJitvj.  an  ox.  Uop 
cannectlom  ue  L.  vaeca,  a  cow,  Skr.  vcMa, 
an  Di.  Boot  meaning  doubtfoL  Own  la 
now  almoat  the  only  tepreaentatlira  of  tlM 
numaniai  A.  Sax.  plurali  In  -an;  comp  alio 
(Awn,  Aoaen,  «inw,>>H.  ]  Tht  geim«l  name 
for  the  different  ipecle*  of  anlmala  of  lb* 
genua  Boi  (which  tea).    The  common  ox  is 

anlmala.  It*  fledi  ii  the  principal  ardele  a( 
animal  tood^  and  there  fi  aeareelr  ujr  put 
ol  the  "nitnai  Qa,t  !■  not  niehil  to  manlond; 
the  afclii,  the  boma.  (lie  bonea.  Ihe  Mwd, 
the  hair,  and  the  nrj  retnae  of  all  thaaa. 
hale  their  aeparato  n 


.     ..  for  the  rlcbneaa  ai.  .     __ 

their  milk,  while  olhen  are  In  grant  npnto 
....I  .„  U.J  ._j  _.ii.      '-long  Uw  ant 
a  Dattam  of 


and  the  Wat  BigMand  or  Kylo*.  Amoig 
the  molt  celebmted  for  dalrr  piinaaea  are 
the  Aldemty,  the  Aj/rthirt,  and  the  Snfilk 
Dtm.  For  the  puipoaea  both  of  tha  iiirj- 
tarmer  and  the  graiier  the  Birtford  and  a 
oroaa  between  a  Sknt-Aom  and  an.<imA^ 
are  much  landed.  The  oi  is  need  in  manjr 
parti  o[  the  world,  and  b  *  *ar]>  la*  dl>- 
tricUofBrlUin.aaabaaatatdmD^t  The 
JVdtiA  i>nwn  breed  la  well  adaplad  (or 
draLwht,  and  In  DeTonahlra  moch  agrlcid- 
tural  labour  iaiUlI  performed  bxteaiu« 
oxen  of  thii  breed,  ^a  '  wild  oi,' now  ei. 
liUng  oolr  In  a  few  paifca,  ai  at  HamHtcn. 
aecpii.  wbatcTcr  ita  erigtii,  to  ha*e  bean 
tonnerlr  an  Inhabitant  of  mai^  forest  dls- 
tricta  in  Britain,  particnlailir  In  the  Doifli 
ol  Bngland  and  the  aouth  of  Bcotlaod-  Tlw 


_ , I  tall-grown,  or  neariy 

•o.  The  roung  eaatraUd  mnla  li  called  ■ 
Kear.  He  Is  cslled  an  amilf  or  butt-oatf 
untU  he  ii  a  rear  old,  and  a  i«Hr  mitll  ha  ti 
fonr  Tears  old.  The  same  anhnal  not  cas- 
trated ii  called  a  buU.  BaaMea  tha  Enro- 
peaa  oi  there  are  lefcral  other  vwfetlei, 
ai  the  Indian  or  lebn,  with  a  hnmp  on  ita 
back,  the  AhrHlnlui.Madagaacu,aiidSoath 
African.— I'd  JiaMlAa  Moat  lu:  tread  on  sni'i 
foot,  to  know  what  ioitdw  or  adraial^  la. 

Ox-uld  (oki-aa-Idl  n.    An  add  containing 

oinen;  an  axjiacld, 
OsuJunlds  (oki-al'a-mld),  n.     Bame  aa 


Dx&latatoln'' 
b>  a  comblna 
aa,  theonalai 

OxaUe  (oki-al 
iuvii*bui',scidl 
alicatiiitC,B.QX 
covered  Inthajnk 


Oxalic  (oki-al'lk),  a.    [Or.  autUi.aoirel,  from 

-"■ ild.1  PertalningtoaamL— Ov- 

*)  J.  the  add  of  eoirel,  lint  dU- 
lukaof  thaOaaJtiJaitcafHa. 


OXALIDAOBJB 
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OXTOXN 


It  alio  adiU  in  the  roots  of  rfaub«rt)u  bto> 
tort,  gentian,  ^kc,  combined  with  potash; 
in  ierwal  Idnda  of  Ucheni  it  is  found  in 
union  with  lime.  It  fbrms  the  Juice  sold 
under  the  erroneous  name  of  soiC  ^  tanont. 
It  is  a  Tiolent  poison. 

OxaUdao6M,Ozalld6a(oks'aii-di''s6^oks. 
al-id'«4X  n.pL  A  nat  order  of  polypetal- 
ous  exogenous  plants,  with  a  sni>enor  orary. 
a  small  number  of  hypogynous  stamens,  and 
distinct  styles;  now  sometimes  combined 
with  Oeraniaoe«.  The  species  are  natives 
of  all  the  hotter  and  temperate  parte  of  the 
world,  and  most  abundant  in  America  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  genus  Ozalls, 
which  is  the  type,  is  called  wood-sorrel, 
flrom  the  acidity  of  the  leaves,  and  the  natu- 
ral habitation  of  the  European  species  in  a 


OMmiif  AeetoMUa  (Wood-«>rrd). 

wHd  state.  The  genus  is,  however,  most 
abundant  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
the  species  are  extremely  omamentaL  In 
the  East  Indies  the  genus  Averrhoa  produces 
a  fruit  (the  earambola  or  hlimhing)  used  for 
pldcUng  and  preserving.  The  British  Osm/u 
AceUmua,  or  common  wood-sorrel,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  true  shamrock  of  the  IrhdL 
In  tne  tropical  parts  of  India  is  the  Oxalit 
ttnmHva,  so  named  in  consequence  of  its 
pinnated  leaves  being  irritable  lilce  the  sen- 
sitive plant  The  European  trefoil-leaved 
spedea  have  been  ascertained  to  have  the 
same  property,  only  in  a  more  feeble  degree. 

Oxalll  (oks'a-UsX  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat  order  Oxalidacea.  There  are  two 
British  species,  0.  AeetotUa^  or  common 
wood-sorrel,  and  0.  comietUata,  or  yellow 
procumbent  wood-sorreL  See  Oxixidaobjl 

(tallte  (oks'a.UtX  n.  A  naUve  oxalate  of 
iron  protoxide,  found  in  the  brown-ooal  of 
Germany;  humboldtine. 

temlnrta  (oks-a-lft'ri-aX  n.  In  paikaL  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  ^stem,  in  whidi  a 
prominent  symptom  is  the  presence  of  crys- 
tallised oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine.  Called 
•iMO  OmMc  Aeid  DiaOutia, 

OzmlurlO  (oks-a-lA'rlk),  a.  Applied  to  an 
add  (GgHlNs04)  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  parabanic  add.  It  is  a  white 
or  slightly  yellow  crystalline  powder  of  an 
add  taste.  It  fonns  salU  with  the  alkaUes 
and  alkaline  earths. 

Qimlyl  (oks'a-lil},  n.  In  ehem.  the  hypothe- 
ticaT  radical  of  oxalic  add.  Called  also 
CaHMnie  Oxid€. 

A*^"»^^  (oks'a-m&tX  n.  In  ehem.  a  salt  of 
oxamicacid. 

OzamiO  (<ncs-am1k).  a.  Applied  to  a  mono- 
basio  acid  produced  by  the  dehydrati<m  of 
oxalate  of  anononiuro.— Oflwrnte  oeui  (CsHc 
N0|)  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  stul  leas  soluble  in 
alcohoL  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

Qzamlda  (oks'a-midX  «w  (C.H4N,0|.)  A 
white  substance  produced  during  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  oxalate  of  ammonia : 
hence  its  name,  compounded  of  oxaU$  and 
ammonia.    Called  also  Oxalamide, 

Ox-btrd  (oks'b«rdX  n.  The  sanderling 
{Arejtaria  vutaaru\  a  small  wading  bird 
which  treauents  many  of  our  shores. 

Oxllit«r(oks^I-t«rXn.  Molothruip4Cor%i,9n 
American  Urd  of  the  bunting  group. 

Ox-bow  (oksl>6),  n.  1.  A  curved  piece  of 
wood  endroUng  an  ox*s  neck  when  yoked. 
2.  Naut  the  bend  or  reach  of  a  river. 
Admiral  Smyth.— Z,  In  areA.an  oval  dormer- 
window. 

Oxer  (oks'Ar),  n.  Same  as  Ox-/enee,  'Over 
anoaer*likeablrd."    CamkUlMag. 

Ox-eye  (okslX  n.    l.  In  6ot  a  name  common 


oaedithat  nUtuit  of  A»o«tf  in  deacrlbtog 
a  fOttBO  bUck  cfe  U  the  best  SMrtn$. 


to  plants  of  the  genus  Buphthalmum.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  Antkemit  arvmtis 
and  to  Chrvaanthemum  LeucatUhemum, 
Called  also  the  Ox-4yt  Daisy.  —1  In  tool 
a  name  given  to  the  larger  titmouse  (Pants 
major)  and  to  the  blue  titmouse  (P.  cmru- 
Uut).  — &  A  nautical  term  for  a  doudy  speck 
or  weather  oall,  often  seen  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  which  presages  a  stonn. 
Ox-eyed  (oksldX  a.  Having  laige  full  eyes, 
like  those  of  an  ox. 

H 

Judo, 

Ox-ftaioe  (oks'fensX  n.  A  fence  to  keep 
oxen  from  straying ;  roedfloaUy,  in  /ox- 
kunHnff,  a  fence  consistfng  of  a  wide  ditch, 
bordered  by  a  strong  hedge,  beyond  which 
isarailing. 

Oxfly  (okrfflX  n.  A  n>edes  of  bott  ((Etirus 
6otu)  natohed  under  the  sldn  of  cattle. 

Ox-fbot  (oks'fdtX  fk  In  farriery,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  feet  of  hones  when  the  horn  of 
the  hindfoot  cleaves  just  in  the  middle  of 
the  forepart  of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet 
to  the  shoe. 

Oxford- ohrome  (oks'fdrd-krftmX  n.  An 
oxide  of  iron  used  in  oil  and  water-oolour 
painting.    Called  also  Os^ord-^ehre, 

<ncfiord-dtay(oks'fOrd-kUXn.  [FromiU 
being  welldevdoped  in  Oxfordshire.]  In 
ffscl  a  bed  of  dtf  k-Uue  day,  sometimes 
attalnins  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  600 
feet,  interposed  between  the  lower  and 
middle  oolitesw  It  abounds  in  ammonites 
and  belemnitea. 

Oxford-mlxtiire  (oks'fflrd-mlks-tflr),  n. 
Woollen  doth  of  a  very  dark  gray  colour. 
Called  also  Os^ord-grayt  Pepper-andrsaU, 
and  Thundsr-and4ig^tnina, 

Oxfbrd-oobie  (oksrord-^-MrX  n.    Same  as 
OoBford-d&oms, 
Oxrord-e6hoOl  (okslOrd-skdIX  n.    A  name 

gven  to  that  portion  of  the  Church  of  Bng- 
nd  who  adopted  the  prlndples  of  the 
Tracts  for  tks  Timss.  Called  also  Trae- 
tarians  and  Puseuites. 

Ox-gall  (oks'nlX  n.  The  bitter  fluid 
secreted  by  the  liver  of  the  ox,  much  used 
in  the  arts. 

Oxgaax  (pks'gansrX  ^  [Ox,  and  gang, 
going.  J  In  ane,  taw,  as  much  land  as  an 
ox  can  plough  in  a  year,  generally  from  16 
to  SO  acres.  The  oxgang,  however,  was  con- 
tracted or  expanded  according  to  tne  quality 
of  the  land,  40  acres  constituting  the  maxi- 
mum and  6  the  minimum  of  the  measure. 
In  Scotland  it  is  termed  oacgate, 

Oxg&te  (oks'gitX  n.    See  Oxoaho. 

Ox-ffOftd  (oks'gddX  n.  A  long  rod,  with 
a  sharp  pdnt  or  jnMd,  for  driving  oxen. 

Ox-head  (okslieaX  n.  The  head  of  an  ox— 
a  term  contemptuously  applied  to  a  stupid 
fellow,  and  equal  to  blockhead,  dolt  'Dost 
makeamummerofme,<xt-Aeadr  MarsUm. 

Oxheal,  Oxheel  (oksliSix  n.  A  species  of 
hellebore  (HsUOwrus/mtidus). 

Ox-blde  (oKSliIdX  n.  L  The  skin  of  an  ox. 
2.  A  hide  of  land.    See  HiDB. 

Ox-hoof  (oks'hdfX  n.  The  name  given 
to  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Canlotretus 
and  Bauhinia,  used  in  Braxil  asmudlaginous 
remedies^ 

Oxidal»mty(oks1d-a-bn''i-tiXfk  The  cap*, 
bility  of  being  converted  into  an  oxide. 

Oxldable  (oks'ida.blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
converted  into  an  oxide. 

The  first  section  is  the  metals  of  the  emrths;  the 
second  the  metals  ofthe  aUcattes;  the  third  the  easily 
0*ula^  metals,  as  iron :  the  fotnth  metals  less  •xul- 
mtU,  as  copper  and  leaa.  IVhtwtU, 

Oxidate  (oks'ld-UX  0.1  pret  A  pp.  oxidatsd; 
ppr.  oxidatina.  To  convert  into  an  oxide, 
as  metals  ana  other  substances,  by  combin- 
ation with  onrgen. 

Oxidate  (oluTd-itXv.<.  To  become  oxidised; 
to  be<M>me  an  oxide. 

Iron  tatida/et  rapidly  when  introduced  in  a  state  of 
ignition  into  oxjfiin  gm%.  Graham, 

Oxidation  (oks-id-4'shonX  n-  The  opera- 
tion or  prooeaa  of  oonverraig  into  an  oxide, 
as  metals  or  other  substances,  by  combining 
with  them  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen;  oxl- 
disement 

Oxldator  (oks1d-4t^),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  throwing  a  stream  of  ojgrgen  into  the 
flame  of  a  lamp;  an  oxygenator. 

Oxide  (oksldX  n.  [Or.  oaeys,  add,  sharp.] 
Indkem.  a  compound  of  omen  wiUi  a  more 
eleotro-podtive  element  The  first,  second, 
third,  sa,  oxides  of  one  dement  are  de- 
signated by  the  terms  protoxide,  dioxide, 
tnoxide,  Ac.;  the  highest  oxide  is  termed  a 
peroxide. 


OxidlaUe.  OxldlMOile  (oks'ld-Is-a-bl),  a 

Capable  of  being  oxidised. 
Oxldlie,OxidiM(oks'id-IsXv.t  To  oxidate 

(which  seeX 
Oxidlsement^  Oxidlsement  (oks'id-ls- 

mentX  n.    Oxidation. 
OxldlMT,  OxldlMT  (oks'id-Is-toX  ».    That 

which  oxidises. 
Qxldolated  (oks-idH-Ut-edX  a.    In  ekem. 

iq>plied  to  a  compound  containing  oxygen. 
Oxualt  (oksl-s»ltX  n.    See  Oxtsalt. 
Ox-Uke  (okallkX  a.    Besembling  an  ox. 
Oxllp  (okslipX  n.    A  pUnt  of  the  genus 

Primula  (P.  eUUior).    See  PRIMULA. 

As  cowslip  unto  «xlif  is. 

So  seem*  she  to  tlie  oojr.  Tet$tfjn«M. 

Oxonian  (oks-d'ni-anX  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Oxford;  a  member  or  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

OxpedrarCoks'pek-toXn.  Another  name  for 
the  Be^-eater,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Buphaga 
(which  seeX 

Ox-Idtbt  (oks^ithX  n.    Marrow.    JTarfton. 

Ox-retm  (oks'rimX  n.  [D.  Hem,  a  thong  or 
strap.  1  A  narrow  strip  of  prepared  ox-hide, 
used  in  the  Cape  Colony  lor  norse-halters, 
and,  twisted,  for  ropes,  traces.  Aa 

Ox-etall(oks'st(|lX  n-  AstaUorstandfor 
oxen. 

Oxter  (pks'tArX  n.  [A.  Sax.  oxta,  the  arm- 
pit] The  armpit;  also,  the  embrace  of  the 
arms.    [Scotoh.] 

Oxter  (oks^rX  v.t  To  support  under  the 
arm.    [Sooteh.1 

Oxtmiriie(okrtunff),n.  The  common  name 
of  Helminthia,  a  plant  bdonging  to  the  ge- 
nus PicriSj  nat  order  Compoaitn,  so  called 
from  the  shape  and  roughness  of  the  leavea. 

Oxyaoid  (okri-as-idX  n.  An  add  containing 
oxygen.    Called  also  Ox-a^d. 

Oxycaloiimi-llglit  (oks-i-kal'si-nm-lltx  n. 

Same  as  Drummond  Ligkt 
03cyolilorlde(oks-i-klO'ridXn.  A  compound 

off  a  metallic  oxide  with  a  chloride;  as,  oxy- 

eklorides  ot  iron,  tin,  Ac. 
Oiyooocua(oks-i-kok^X  ^  [Gr.  ocys,  sharp, 

andA»4;]h)t,aben7.]  ThecranbeiTy,agenus 
t  of  plante  of  the  nat  order  Vaodniaoea^ 

comprising  three  spedes.  O.  paluserif  is  the 

common  cranberry,  0.  macrocarpus  is  ttie 

large-fruited  American  cranberry.  The  third 

spedes  is  the  0.  ereetus,  so  named  from  not 

creeping  like  the  two  others. 
Oxyeraie  (oksl-krfttX  n.  [Or.  oxys,  acid,  and 

kerad,  to  mix.]    A  mixturo  of  water  and 

vinegar.    [Bare.] 

Apply  a  mixture  of  the  same  powder,  with  a  com- 
press prest  out  oicaofcratt,  and  a  suitable  bandai^e. 

wT^uttMait. 

Oxyflllorlde(oks-i-fl(l'&-ridXn.  A  compound 
of  an  oxide  and  a  fluoride;  as,  the  oxy/luoride 
of  lead. 

Oxygen  (oksl-jenX  n.  [Or.  oxys,  add,  and 
oennad,  to  generate.]  1.  Sym.  O.  At  wt  le. 
In  ckem.  a  gaseous  element  discovered  by 
Priestley  in  1776,  bv  whom  it  was  named 
depMogutieated  air;  by  Schede  It  was  named 
empyreal  air,  and  by  Condoroet  vital  air. 
It  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
volume  ot  the  atmosphere,  and  is  the  sup- 
porter of  ordinarr  combustion.  Itwasnamed 
oxj^n  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sent in  all  acids:  modem  experlmente,lu>w- 
ever,  prove  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  all 
cases  to  acidity  or  to  combustion.  Oxygen 
may  be  propared  by  heating  manganic  di- 
oxidb  or  potassio  duorate ;  it  is  usually  ob- 
tained from  a  mixturo  of  these  two  salts. 
Oxygen  is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  invia- 
ible,  inodorous,  and  a  Uttle  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air.  In  mechanical  mixturo 
with  nitrogen  it  forms  atmospheric  air. 
Water  contains  about  88  per  cent  of  it,  and 
it  existe  in  most  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ducte,  adds,  salts,  and  oxides.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  to  the  extent  of  80  centimetres  of 
the  gas  to  1  litro  of  water,  and  this  property 
is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  plants, 
and  still  moro  to  water  animals,  the  sreater 
number  of  which  aro  dependent  on  this  dis- 
solved oxygen  for  the  support  of  respiration 
and  life.  It  has  a  powerful  attraction  for 
most  of  the  simple  substances,  especially 
for  the  electro-positive  bodies,  the  act  of 
comMning  with  which  is  called  oxidation. 
The  compounds  thus  formed  aro  called  ox- 
ides. Oxidation  is  often  attended  with  the 
evolution  of  heat  and  light,  as  in  all  processes 
of  combustion  in  atmospheric  air;  sometimes 
the  oxidation  is  slow  and  unattended  with 
such  phenomena,  as  in  the  gradual  rusting 
of  metels.  Combustion  is  the  union  of  in- 
flammable matter  with  oxygen.  (See  Con- 
BUsnoH.)   Oxygen  gas  is  necessary  to  ro- 


ch,  cAain;     di.  So.  lo«A;     g,^;     j.iob;   fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^     VH,  tAen;  th.  (Mn;     w,  trig;    wh,  wMg;     sh,  azuro.— See  Kxr. 


Skat.    '  Which  U  Dot  «Hd  to 


Owe,!  B.i.    To  be  bound  oi  obliged;  ongbt. 
Chaucrr.    Bw  OoaaT. 
OwOtyi  (fi'w«1-ti).  n.    (Bu-bvooilj  tomei 


[ScDbih.: 


m-m  B.    A  followM  of  Kobert 

itUmpled  to  noIsuliM  toclsU 

orco-opcniUTC  uid  aotl-rell- 

— r),  pnp.    Orer;  bejoniJ;  »boTe. 

Owar  (oiir),  odi.     Om;  Uio;  too  moeh;  ex- 

oAkdvelj.    [Beoteh.] 

Owertnr (ouT^I),  odi.  OTarthtmj;  allttle 
iruiiiFau.    [aeotcb.! 

(onr'kamX  »■    Suds  u  O'er- 


to  (mpiM  OD  ■ooUier'i  propertj.  [ScoCcb.} 
drerloopConrtonp),  «.  IBcoteh.]  I.  The 
utof  luptaig  oni  ■  tones  otothstobitrac- 
tloiL— 1  Ad  oocuiaiul  tntpu*  of  c«ttle.— 
3. The  itreun-Ude  at  tiu  change  of  the  moon. 
Owuwiud  (ooi'wtid),  n.  Ad  oK-re|»M>l<d 
word  m  pbiiae ;  (be  bnrdan  of  a  loag ;  the 
refnlii.  ffumf.  ISooCch.) 
Owliars,!  adn.   (A.  Bai.  rUum-.]  Anrwhere, 

OwJm  (O'ltig),  ppr.  rrbli  li  uwd  in  the 
paifllTe  Hue  of  oued,Ming  dtu;  oomp.  the 
fwiiH  la  building.  ]  I.  Kequiivd  b;  oblln- 
tlon  to  be  paid ;  dne :  aa,  the  monej  omnff 
to  a  laboorer  tor  lerrlcei,  or  to  anothar 
coniitrr  for  goodi.— 2  Aacrlbabla,  aa  to  a 
oaDiB;  reanlUDg;  dne;  aa,  mlafortanea  w 
often  ounnd  to  vlcet  or  mUctdciUatlona.  — 
L  Impntable.aa  to  an  agent;  aa,  hli  recover; 
tioin  deknew  la amrvltu  ta bl* phnlcUn 
than  to  the  atnngth  of  hla  conatltutlon. 

Owl  (ool).  n.  rO.E.  ovie.  vie,  A.a»x.  Hit; 
LO.  Hit.  D.  till,  Icel  tigia,  Dan.  ugU,  Sw. 
vgglo,  O.H.O.  Ola,  Q.  eule.  Theta  name* 
wen  no  donbt  derived  tram  a  root  Imlta- 
tlTeoI  Itacnr;  aaalaoO.H.G.  ktlm,  and  L 
ulbia,  an  owL  €amp.  L.  vltdo,  Gr.  UoluiO, 
to  lament,  to  howL  K.  hrai]  1.  One  of  a 
groap  of  Urdi  forming  the  family  StrlgldB, 
which  In  Itaelf  repnaenta  the  nocturnal 
•ectloD  ol  the  order  Raplorea  or  blrda  of 
prey.  Theae  bird*  are  found  Id  tmry  eooa- 
ity,  but  their  headitiinrtcn  ma;  be  laid  to 


feed,fo 

which  eilat  In  do  other  blrda;  thi 

., e  (err  Urge.  dlreot«d  to  thetronl,  and 

■umnndedbr  two  conical  dlakaol  leathen. 
The  iildei  aipMid  to  a  great  ilie  during  the 
Dight.  which  enablea  the  owl  to  aee  better 
dnilngtluiilghtthandlimalblrd*.  Dndng 
lb<  d^  the  Irldai  are  contracted  to  a  tcrr 
amall  alia.  Hie  Tolce  of  the  owl  li  banh 
uid  lereachlna.  Od<  of  the  moat  eommoD 
a  la  the  barn-owl  {Strix  JtantDwa), 

Tbougli  the  grwiter  pi 
UB  adapted  to  the  pom 
IhBli  prey  either  hi  night  or  Id  the  twilight. 
then  are  wma  membeia  of  It  Id  which  thii 
chancter  ii  much  leaa  developed,  and  In 
which  the  hablta  are  rather  dlomal  than 
noctomal;  aome  of  theae  are  known  bf  the 
Damea  bawk-owl  aod  eagte-owl,  iDdlcatlng 
their  reaemblanca  to  the  diurnal  birda  at 
prn.  Some  owta  are  romlahed  with  tuft* 
of  uathen  rlalng  above  the  ejre^  and  known 


■ud  dread  to  the  aupentltlona.  though  with 
the  anclentAthenlana  the  appearance  of  the 
bird  WM  deemed  favonnble.  It  waa  aacred 
la  Minerva,  and  Ita  Image  waa  itamped  on 
AthSDlaa  colna.— £.  A  fancf  variety  of  the 
domeatlo  pigeon. 

Owl  (oul),  v.i  l.f  To  cam  wool  or  iheep 
ont  of  the  counliT,  at  one  time  an  offeaw 
at  law. — £.  To  carry  on  a  contraband  or  on- 
Uwlul  trade;  to  sLulk  about  with  contn- 
band  Bcoda 

OwtorCool'irlB.  OnewhowaagdUtjrofthe 
offence  o(  owling. 

OwlBIT  (oal'6r-0.  n.  1.  An  abode  or  hannt 
of  owb.— t.  A  qnalltr  of  an  owl,  or  Ilk*  that 
otanowL    CarlaH. 

Owlot  (oul'et). n.  IDhn.  of  oui]  Anowl; 
an  howlet;  lonietlmea,  ayonng owL 

Owl- eyed  (ound),  a.    Having  eyee  like  an 

Oi^Ug  (ouling).  n.  Tite  ohaolele  alTenoe 
of  tnu^rtlng  wool  or  ibeep  out  of  the 
country,  formerly  poniitied  by  Sne  or  bin- 
lahment 

Owllih  (ooflahv  a.  Beeemblliig  an  owl; 
owl-like: 

Owl-Ufjit  <onl11tX  n.  GUmmerlsg  or  bnper- 
fectllAiL  'The  berdghteddayaffilinoDUah 
e»MwA(.'    IFarburton 

Owl-lIkD  (oumkX  a.    Like  ui  owl  Id  look 


Dan.  and  Sw.  egm,  IceL  eigian,  D.  aDd  O. 
.,___   — _..    Belonging  to;  poaaeMid;  pe- 
tr  to;  domeatlc;  not  foreign: 
■  "  """"  or  excludve 


tt, 


Jl denoting  _._ 

■  Imparting  a  peculiar  tendeneaa 
■  -      ■  Thine  own  true  knight ' 


Sometlmea  fixed,  KtUed,  or  anuged  by  a 

take  it  at  vour  own  price.— To  Aold  oim'i 

to  coma  off  at  leaat  equal  to  an  advcraary; 
not  to  loae  ground. 

Own  {flnX  i.L  (From  the  adJecOve:  A  Bat 
Affnian,  IceL  ei^no,  Dan.  erne,  O.  eigntn,  to 
own.]  1.  To  have  tbelegu  orrlcbtttU  title 
to;  to  have  the  right  of  property  In;  to  hold 
or  poaaeia  bf  right,— 1.  To  acknowledge  to 
belOBg  to;  to  avow  or  admit  the 


S.TO  concede;  to  allow;  to  admit  to  be  true; 
Dot  lo  dCDy;  to  acknowledge:  tooonfeaa;  m, 

taolL     'Olhen  will  awn  their  wuJmeM  of 
ODderatandlDg.'    X«eto. 


ro  recf^ie;  to  admit  with  a  i 


(nniar(an'tr),n.  OnewhaownB;theitefat- 
ful  proprietor ;  one  who  ha*  the  legil  or 
rtghtfuf  title,  whether  he  I*  the  poauiaor 


OwUMSUp  (dn'tr-ihip).  n.  The  ilate  of  be- 
ing an  owner;  the  rl^t  by  which  a  tUng 
belonga  to  aome  penon  or  body  to  the  ea- 
clntlon  of  all  othen;  proprletonhip. 

Owrat  (onr),  n.     An  aurocha. 

OWM  (OBI),  n.    Same  aa  Ooit. 

OwMlll  (ou'il).  n.  [Prom  ouh,  ooie.)  A 
alough;  a  quagmire. 

Owgmfoui'enXn.   Oxen,  fiumi.    [Bcoteh.] 
Owiar  (BW'ii).  n.    Tanner'i  ooie. 
Ox  (oki),  n.  pL  Oxen  (ok-anV    [A.  Bai.  auh 
pi.  own,  Fria  Dza.  IceL  ozi.  uovBw.  and 
Dan.  ate,  D.  u,  O.  «Ai,  «Aat,  O.H.O.  clita. 


Oolh-Oi 


(.  an  OIL     Mon 


>t  meaning  doubtful    Oxen  la 
the  only  npreeenlaUve  of  the 

,  8ax.  plural*  in  -on;  oomp.  alio 

(Anon, Aown, eyne, ibiM. )  The genacainanu 
tot  the  diflereut  •pecica  of  anlmala  of  tta* 
gcDiu  Boi  (which  aecX  The  commoD  at  la 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  onr  domeitlc 
uiiinale.  Ita  Beib  le  the  prladpal  article  of 
animal  food;  and  there  la  acarcelj  any  nut 
ol  the  animal  that  1>  not  oeefnl  to  manUnd; 
the  akin,  the  homa,  the  bane*,  the  blood, 
the  hair,  and  the  veiy  refuae  of  all  theae. 
have  tbeir  aeparate  nee*.  Hntng  b«*n 
apeclally  domntlcated  byman  tiomaatoolE 
which  it  ii  probably  ImpoMtbl*  to  toe*,  th* 
reault  baa  been  tlie  famatlon  of  tbit  mmy 

of  which  ace  T^aed  tor  thdr  fleah  uidW**, 
aome  for  the  richneaa  and  abundaaoe  of 
thehr  milk,  vhfl*  other*  ar*  In  great  npot* 
both  for  beef  and  milk.  Aiddh  th*  flnt 
elaa*  may  be  m*nUon«d  the  iiwAan  ot 
Shcrl-Aem,  th*  PoUed  Ahtrdttn  or  Ai^at, 
and  the  IFeit  ffMUawl  or  Sylse.  AmoBg 
the  meet  oelebnted  tor  difry  punoeea  are 
the  AUemey.  the  Aj/nMre,  and  th*  Saftilk 
Dtm  for  the  pnrpoan  Inth  ot  the  daliy- 
(armer  and  the  nailer  the  B*t%fml  ud  ■ 
croH  between  a  Short-hom  and  an  AyrMn 
are  moch  fancied.  The  a>  li  ueed  In  manj 
parte  of  the  world,  and  In  a  very  tew  dla- 
trIcl*D(Brltahi.*aabe**taf  diu^t  n* 
Sorth  Dteoa  breed  la  well  adapted  for 
draught,  and  In  Devonabin  much  agrloDl- 
tural  labour  ta  atlU  performed  by  teMua  of 
oien  of  thia  breed.  ^^  '  wUd  ol/ now  al- 
Isting  only  In  a  lew  parki,  aa  at  Hamilton, 
aeenii,  whatever  ita  arloln,  ta  have  b**B 
formerly  an  Inhabitant  ol  many  fonat  dis- 
trict* in  Britain,  particnUrty  m  tb*  north 
of  England  and  the  louth  ot  Scotland.  1 


algnlfy  tl 


male  ot  the  bovine  genua  (Boa 
t)ca*tnted.  and  fnll^Town,  or  nearly 
w.  The  yoDDg  caatrated  male  a  oalled  a 
ileer.  He  la  called  an  omsV  or  iitlUiU 
until  be  !•  a  year  old.  and  a  Uttr  nDtU  ha  u 
tour  yean  old.  The  aame  animal  not  caa- 
trated ii  called  a  fruU.  Beddei  ID*  Edtd- 
pean  oi  there  are  leveral  other  vailetleiv 
B>  the  Indian  or  ubo.  with  a  hump  on  Iti 
back,  the  AbyulDlan.Madagaacar.andSonth 
African. —To  have  the  blaek  « (ruuf  on  sue** 
/act,  to  know  what  eorrow  or  adrail^  li. 

Ox-Mld  (oki-ae-ldl  n. 

oxygen;  an  oxyacid. 
Oxtlkmid*  (oka-al'a-: 

Otat^id*. 
Oza:kt«(okB'aI-At},n.  Ii 

byacomWnr"— -*  — 


Ozttile  (okHiikio.  1 

sEu.ibarp.acliLl  Fertalnlug 
BJuBctdfC,H,0j.  the  acid  oh 
ooierodinthafmcaoItheOn 


loBomL— 0>- 
.  _.  ■orTBl,a^tdl•■ 
lO^•IitJMle*itl>. 


FUe,  fw,  IM,  fan;       mt,  met.  htr;       phie.  pin;      nOto,  not.  mOve;      tab*,  tab.  bull;      oil,  ponnd;       li,  So.  al 


OZALIDAO&B 


It  ilK  obU  In  tb*  TDoU  of  rhubu^  bto- 
ton.  emtlui.  Ac.  combliwd  witb  poUch; 
In  MTanl  Und*  ot  Uctasni  It  li  touod  In 
nnlon  wltfa  Uidb.  It  (onni  ths  Juice  (old 
tain  OnvTOoaomoMiatot  tail  i/UmmM. 
It  1>  ■  Tlolmt  poUoo. 

n  I  ll  ill!  I  HW.Itim'l'*— <"'"'*'  -l-^'»*-*-  oki- 
■t-ld'M),  n.  |i(.  A  nit  order  ol  i»l;i>et«l- 
ooi  UDSiDOiia  pluiti,  with  B  iDpgrlDr  ortir. 
BaiuUnDmbarathTpoBTnoiuMaiiHiu.iiid 
dlMtnol  MylM;  now  toowtlmii  combliwd 
with  Gcnniaoea.  Tha  qjaeloi  ue  natlna 
of  allllH  hotlar and Mraparato puti ol  tiM 
world,  ind  moM  abiuiduit  In  Amnio*  ud 
tha  Cvo  ol  Good  Hop*.  Tha  genu  Oullm, 
which  la  the  t]ip«.  !•  ciUed  waad-Mrral. 
from  tha  Mldltyol  tha  leiTa>;ud  the  natu- 
nl  habitation  of  the  Euiopaan  ipedei  In  a 


tha  Eaat  Indlea  the  genna  ATerrhoa  prodnoaa 
■  trait  (thaMramMa  or  UfMMiw)  naed  for 
^ J ,-_   ThaBiiMihi — •-- 


Al*U»Sla,t 


n  trc^loal  puta  of  India  la  the  Oialii 


nma  propactr,  odIt  in  a  mora  feebta  deKrea. 

OnOla  (oki'a.lU,  n.  A  gwia  of  planb  ot 
tha  nat.  order  OiaUdaoeB.  There  are  two 
Britiih  qieclei,  0.  AcebntOa.  or  common 
wood-aonal.  and  0,  camicakUa,  or  rellow 
procambeatwood-flDrraL  fl^  fixALinAjTaa 

AotUto  (oki-a-UtX  TL  t 
Inn  pnhHdde.  fonnd  in 
OemiinjFi  hnmboldtlne. 

OzalnrlA  (oka-i'lfl'il-aX  '^  In  palltal  a 
morbid  condition  of  tha  ijitem,  In  which  a 
prominent  i^mptam  la  the  pneence  of  ern- 
taUlaed  anlalo  Dl  Uma  In  the  nrlna.  Called 
alao  Oiaiie  Add  Diat^ait. 

rio(ofc     ■— ■   - 

,C,HlN, — 

poaltlon  of  pafabaulc  add.     Jt  la  _  

or  •UfbU]'  nilow  cryatalline  powder  of  an 
•oldlailo.  Itfonniaallawithtbealkallei 
Bod  alkalliM  aartha. 

OXKlyl  (oka'B-llI),  n.  In  dkmi.  the  hrpotha- 
tZcar  radical  lA  oialic  add.  Called  alio 
Oartonle  Oiul*. 

Osunato  (oka'a-mitX  n.     In  oAem.  a  lalC  of 


.    -"I(C,H, 

If0|)laa  white  cryitalUne  powder,  narlngL; 
aoloble  Id  ooU  water.  Mill  leu  loiuble  In 
■loohot,  and  Iniolnble  In  ether 
Ozunlda  (akCa.t^dX  n.  <dH,N,<V>  A 
white  eabatance  produced  duiug  tba  do- 
atrnctlTedlatlllatlon  of  oxalate  of  ammonia : 


amnunia.    Called  alao  Oulamida, 
Ox-Urt  (oka'b«rd).  n.     The  aaudarllng 
lAnnaria  autgarit),  a  imall  wadli«  bird 

(taMt«^3u^l-W^"^  Jfrrf^™»w>rtfc  an 

OS-bOW  (oki'bA),  n.     1.  A  cured  piece  of 
wood  endrelln  j  an  oi't  Deck  when  jmked. 


JXBT  (oka-irX  a   Same  aa  Oi-ftna.    '( 
aaimr-IlkeablnL"    CDmJtill JfiV' 
"y^-vn  ((ilnlX  n.    1.  Id  M.  a  name  comi 

ch,  cAaln;      Ch,  Be.  lock; 


to  plaota  of  the  noiu  Bnpbtbalmnm.  The 
name  la  alao  giVan  to  ,aiilAemu  amnjti 
and  to  CbvBintiminini  XouatUlmtum. 
Called  alao  Um  0»fM  Daiiu.  —i.  In  n»I. 
a  name  |lnn  to  tha  laiKer  UtmouH  (i^)rut 
tnq^)«nd  to  the  Una  tltmonaa  (i*.  unt- 
ItM).— S.  AnanticBl  tann  for  a  cloadj  ipeck 
or  weather  aall.  oftoi  teoD  on  the  ooait  ol 
Atrloa,  whun  praaagaa  a  atorm. 
Ox-ejM  (oUld),  a.  HavlDg  large  full  ajea. 
Ilka  Uoa*  of  an  ox. 

HtSM  hhOi  UW  HlItiH  <i<  Boa^  b  ilactlblac 
JBo,  bacaaaa  TsudTMick  cr>  !•>>>•  >«L '■'S 
Ox-IhBM  (oki'feniX  «-  A  (snoa  to  keep 
oxen  from  atrajlng  \  100011108117,  In  /oif- 
AunM<V,  a  faoea  oon^itiDg  of  a  wide  ditch. 
bordarad  bj  a  atronB  he^e,  berond  which 

Olllr(o>^W"'    AipodeaofbottfOMnii 
tn&)  hatched  nndei  tiie  AIn  of  oattla. 
Oz-Swt  (olonatX  •>■  In/dTTwry,  atenn  iu>- 

^■1  to  the  feetol  horaea  when  the  horn  ot 
hIndfOot  cleaTca  ]oat  hi  the  middle  of 
the  forepart  ot  the  boot,  from  the  ooronet 
tolhaihoa. 

Oxflirtt-aiiromB  (oki'fOrd-krtoi),  n.  An 
oxida  ot  Iron  naad  In  oil  and  water-ooloUT 
palnltDa.  CalM  alio  fttfcnt-ocfcre. 
'*-*~-d-d»  (oka-tfird-kUX  n.  [Fromlla 
well  deieloped  In  Ozrordahlra.]  In 
a  bed  of  duk-blna  alar,  aometlmea 


Woollen  cloth  ot  a  toit  dark  traj  cofonr. 

Called  alio  {Ward-gray,  F^Jlptr-md^aU, 

and  Thtrnder-atti-liglitmng. 
Oxfiml-Oohn  {okafSrd-ft-ktr),  n.    Saine  aa 

Ox/mt-ehronu. 
Oxnod-ielUMl  (okrWtd-akOIJ.  n.    A  name 

ilTen  to  that  pntlon  ol  the  Church  of  Kng- 

land  who  adopted   the  pilnolplea  of  the 

IVoete  /or  (t«  TSmai.     CaUHf  alu  IVoo- 

CBrufuand  PvMviUs. 
Ox-f»ll  (oka'galx  n.     The  bitter  Bnld 

aeereted  bj  the  UVer  ot  the  01.  much  need 

b  the  arte. 
Oznnc  (oka'gane),  n.     [Oi,  and  gang, 

gtADg.}     In  am  law,  at  mach  land  aa  an 

01  can  plough  In  a  jmi,  nnarallr  bimi  IS 


In  Scotland  It  li  termed  oigata. 
Oxgat«  (oki'Bit),  n.    See  Oiaua. 
Ox-fOM  (oki'gM),  n.    A  lone  rod,  with 

a  ibaip  point  or  Boad,  lot  driving  oisn. 
OX'^iaU  (ok^hed\  n.    The  head  ol  an  01— 

a  tern)  contemptuondr  applied  to  a  itupld 

fellow, and eqnal to btodiher '  '"     -■'— ' 

make  a  mommer  of  me.  «x-l 
OHual,  OldlMl  (okaliil), 


kliead.  dolt    -Doat 


jellebore  (0«IMonu/s(idu}. 
OS-hlde  (okiiildX  n.     L  Tlie  ikln  ot  an  ox. 

2.  A  hide  otland.  See  Hidb. 
Ox-hoaf  (oka'het),  n.      The  name  glTsn 

to  the  leaTOa  of  a  ipedea  of  Canlotretoa 

and  Baahtnla,  oied  hi  Bniil  a>  mudlaglnDna 

OsUftbilltT  (okiad-a-bO'l-tl),  n.    The  oapa- 
bllltr  ol  being  oonnrted  into  an  oxide. 
*-^-— "- <okiTd-a-bl),  a.    Capable  ol  being 
1  Into  an  oddft 


OxhUtfl  (akild.it),  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  atidaltd; 
ppr.  ondalnw.  To  oonTBrt  into  an  oxide, 
aa  metala  and  other  lubatanoea,  bj  corabin- 


L  To  become  Dxldlied; 


Oxldatloii  (oka-ld-i'i 


I'ahonh  n.    The  opera- 
inrertlng  Into  an  oxide, 
ibatanoH.  by  comblBlna 
oartain  portloo  ol  oxjgen;  oil- 


Oxldfttoijoki1d-it-«rX  n 


uameol  a  Ian.,, ^„_ _. 

(hdds  (Dke'ld),  ft  (Or.  oty;  add.  ahaip.| 
In  dtetiL  a  compooiid  ol  o^ren  with  a  more 
electio-poaltlTe  element  'Ke  Biat,  aacond, 
third,  Ac.,  oxidea  ot  one  element  are  de- 
lignated  bj  the  ternil  proUmde.  diaxidt, 
triazide,  Ac.  1  the  hlgheal  oxide  la  termed  a 

S.job;   h.  Pr,  ton:     ng,  ifiv.     *n.  Hen;  tb.  lUn: 


(which  ae 


(hddtablD,  OiUmtata  (oka'ld-li^-bl),  a. 
Capable  ofbefng  oiidlud. 
"-^'—  OxldlM(ak^ld-II).«t  TooHdate 

LHmant  (oki'id-ii- 

aSaiSin,  ncUUMrTobld-Ia^X  ".    That 

whioh  oxidiiea 
Ozldnlfttad  (okaJdIl-IU-ed),  a.    In  Mem. 

applied  to  a  compound  contalnlDg  oxnen 
Oxlult  (oka1.ailt),  n.     Bee  OXTUM. 
Ox-Uk*  (pkdik),  a.    Seaemblhig  an  oa. 
Ozllp  (oWupX  n.     A  plant  oTthe  ganua 

Ftlmala  (f .  dotior).    Bee  PimuLt. 


aima     FBcoleh) 

OxtOTfoki'ter),  e.C  To  lopport  under  the 
am.    [gcoteh.] 

OxMp(iie(oka^tnDg),n.  Tbe  oommoo  name 
of  Hermtnihia.  a  pluit  belongbig  to  the  ge- 
nua Plcila,  nat  order  ConpoaltB,  ao  calm 
from  theanweandroaghneaaof  the  learea. 

O^aatd  (okrl-aa-ldl  n.  An  add  DontalDlng 
oxjgen.     Called  alao  Oa-atid. 

OxToalaliim-Ucbt  ((«a-l-kBl'il-am-I»X  •>■ 
Bame  ai  I>runHiiend  Ltgltt. 

O^olllorlds  (oka-l-klVtIdX  n.  A  componnd 
ol  a  metalUo  oxide  with  a  oblorlde;  M,  aii>- 
oUoridH  otlroD,  Un.  Ao. 

(htyaoc)0iu(oka-l-holroi)i  n.  [Qr.actcabarp, 
andti>ibh)f,abeTrT.]  Tbecranban7,aigenBa 
I  ot  plaDta  ol  Uw  nat  order  Vacdnuiotak 
comprialng  three  Ipeoiea.  0.  fHlutHi  la  the 
CDimaon  CTanbanr.  0.  matntarpfit  la  the 
large-tmltad  American  oranbenr.  The  third 
•peciea  la  the  O.  mcttu,  »  named  tiom  not 
creeping  like  tbe  two  othera 

0X]W«M{Dki'l-kr4t),n.  (Or.  ooyf,  aoid,  and 
tma,  to  mix.)    A  mixture  of  water  and 
TlnegBT.    [Rare.) 
Applri 


OzySan  (okal-Jen),  n.    [Ol.  ozwi  add,  and 

rnod.togenertM.]  1.8701.0.  Atwtld. 
(AanL  a  gaaeoua  element  dlacorered  br 
PrIeaUer  In  17TS,  by  whom  It  waa  named 
diphtogiitioaUda'-^- '-"---'-•• " 


Pinter  ol  ordinate  combuatlon.  It  waa  named 
oxygen  becauae  it  waa  luppoaed  to  be  pre- 
aeot  in  all  acidi:  modetn  eipeilmeali.  how- 
eter,  prove  that  tt  la  not  neceiaary  In  all 
caaea  U>  aolditr  or  to  comboation.  Oogen 
may  be  prepared  by  beating  mansanfc  dl- 
Dildb  or  poUMie  omorate ;  it  la  naually  ob- 


atmoepherlc  a_.    _ 

with  nitrogen  it  forma  atmoipharlo  air. 
Water  contain!  about  W  per  cent  ot  It,  and 
It  eilata  In  moat  naetable  and  animal  pro- 
ducta,aGlda,ialta,  and  oxidea.  Itlaeoluble 
In  water  to  the  extent  ol  K  centimetrea  of 
the  gaa  to  1  litre  ot  water,  and  thla  property 
la  olgreat  importance  In  relation  to  pumta, 
and  itUl  more  to  water  animala.  the  greater 
number  ot  which  are  dependant  on  Ulll  dll- 
•oNed  oxygen  tor  the  aupport  ot  reaplratlon 
and  Ufa.  It  hai  a  powerful  attraction  for 
moat  ot  the  aimple  inbMancei,  eapeclallj 
tor  tbe  electrD-poaltlra  bodiei,  the  act  ot 
combining  with  which  ii  called  oxidation. 
The  compounda  thni  lamed  are  called  oc- 
ida>.  Oxidation  la  otten  attended  with  the 
eTolutioncf  heat  and  light,  a>  In  all  procaiaea 


M  Id  the  undoal  mating 
lutlon  ii  the  union  of  In- 
with  aiygen.    (See  COM- 


',  vlfl',     wh,  leAlg;      ih.  azure. — Bee  KBT- 


nunptiBre 

ol  Uu  imi'i  rajn  do  lie  cirbon  compoundg 
wnUltiBiIlrithflinoEitanedlaAvei;  ui4thfi» 
lB»rei,  while  they  gl**  out  oxigta,  abiorb 
urbonlc  uid  fnim  Oie  itmospbara  for  tbelr 

blflb^ing-powder     Simnumdt. 
Oinea-iuA  (okil-tsn-M-id),  IL     In  e^tm. 

to  oijwsld  (vhlob  ihX 
(toVBMUte  (oka'l-jcD-U),  «.(.  pnt.  A  pp. 

exggenaUd;  ppr.  utwnaCiii^.    To  unite  ur 

cuH  to  comblns  wftli  oirgen. 
OKnniatlon<i>k)'l-feii-i''>haiiX  «■    Sune 

maOxidation. 
Oxymnator  ( okCl-Jen-it-Ar ),  n.    Suae  m 

OnranliktilB,  Oisgtaia*,Vla  {akil-ien-lE- 

*-bl}.  a.     Ckpablg  ofbelng  oiraeulzed. 
Oxnianlia,  OxyKenlM  (okil^Jen-tiX  cC 

To  oxnenate  [irlilch  HcX 
OXFSuuismenl,  OnvBnlMmMlt  (olu'i- 
Jea'Ti-msnt),  n.    OlddBBa^ 
OonnlMr,  O^vnnlMr  (alu'l-Ien-U-tr),  n. 

Thu  which  oxjrdktei  or  convBrta  into  an 

(ternuoiu  (okt-lyea-ui),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  obtaiiied  from  oxnen. 

Onson,  (hWOIt*  folu'l-piD.  okrl-iAn),  il 
IGr.  ozyj.  ilurp.  and  jpliuo,  u  ugle.l  In 
a  triangle  hiving  Uitm  ncate  idkIm. 


gA'diOt.a.    Acale-uigled. 
Ox^tMWOSOn  (olu-l-lll"drtl-]«n).  a.     Of  or 
pniunlng  to  n  mixture  or  combination  of 


ducine  metallic 

orea  In  aaalrtli.  The  Hime  1>  produoad  by 
Uu  combiutlon  of  oxThydrogen  goi  (oiuallj 
two  Tolnmea  ol  Ivdrogm  to  one  ol  aijrg«n) 
loitMid  of  sommon  air.  —Oxghydrmn  la  mp, 
ne  in  wbldutreomi  of  oiraan  oodhrdrogen 


Iniwdated 
renltlng  Bai 


---, .- imlngled,the 

molting  Bame  being  directed  on  a  ball  at 
golcklltne  and  tonnlnit  an  eitremel;  brlsht 
Ught.  — OayiydroiKn  Gght,  the  Uue-llght; 
tbe  Dmmmond  ]MA —Oiyt-ydngta  mi- 
ergiespf.  one  in  which  the  olilect  ia  lUomi- 
Dated  Inr  the  Oams  of  oirhrdrogan  na  an  a 
piece  of  lime  nnder  the  action  of  the  com- 
ponnd  blowpipe.  The  lime  li  placed  in 
front  of  a  concava  mimt,  and  the  object 
between  thli  and  a  conrei  leni,  by  which 
lla  Image,  highly  m — '"-■■  ■-  •■■ 


'IX  1.    [Or.  Myt.  add.  and 


folu-i-ma'roi 
ylng  which  i 


tQr  dxyniAnm, 
rlew  appean 

, ._,., ,.  and  m*ra«,  dull. 

loDllih.)  In  rA<t.  a  Agiira  In  which  an  epi- 
thet of  a  quite  cootnu?  olgnlflcatlon  ii  added 
to  a  word:  aa,  cruel  ^adnm. 
OxjIliai1at*{Dki-l-ma'ri-at),  n.  Auomolete 
name  for  thtoridt,  on  the  erroneona  lasiimp- 
tion  that  chlorine  ii  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  muriatic  aold. 

rlj 


wa>  anciently  embalmed. 
-        ■  .  (oH-r  ■    ■ 

of  plan'   , 
fcaifonnv  (maontaln»rTel)^>  the  only 

hlgheet  monntolu  of  Great  Britain. 
OxyiTbOdln  (olu-l'rt-din).  n  [CompoODded 
of  Or.  otj/t,  acid,  and  rhodtm,  TOie-1    A  mix- 
tore  of  Tinegar  and  oil  ot  roiei,  need  aa  a 
linlmeut  in  heipe*  and  eiTdpelaa.    Dua- 

n^SM^■>Y^^tit).7^.    A  iilt  ol  an  oiyadd. 
'File.  fir.  fat,  fall:       mi.  net,  h«r;       pin 


OxrtOIW  (oki'M&i).  a.  (Or.  aw,  aharp, 
and  lonm,  lone.]  Earing  an  acnia  aoand. 
Oxytona  (okil-tAnX  n.  l.  An  aonte  ionnd. 
3.  In  Ontk  grant,  a  word  haying  the  acute 
accent  on  the  laat  ayllable. 
Oxyttrt*  toko-i-h'iii).  [Or.  oati*.  oharp,  and 
sursn,  talL  1  A  genua  of  interna]  puailtle 
wanni  allied  to  3ie  common  Aicarli.  Theie 
*  multiply  with  npldity,  and 
he  Inteitlne  to  other  orgvu. 
ir  is  often  found  In  the  human 
1e  unully  about  t  inch  loutt 

Oyer  {Vytt),  n.    [Norm.  ev«^  bearing ;  Fr, 

Ing  or  trial  of  canaeo.— t  lie  hearing,  aaot 
a  writ,  bond,  note,  or  other  apeolalty;  aa 
when  a  dafendoot  id  cooit  pnst  otwr  of  a 
wriUng.— Over  and  Umintt  (FT.,  to  hear 
and  detetmuie)  1>  a  omnmloaion  directed  to 
two  of  the  Judge*  of  the  dnnlt  and  other 

Ctlemen  of  the  county  to  wlilch  It  la 
ed,  by  vlftoe  ol  *hliA  they  hare 

aa  the  tenua  bnply.  to  hr *  *-' 

certain  ipediled  offencea 


BT  of  a  law  oourl  or  other  pnhUc 

>u.'  It  11  thrice  repeated. 
HI  In  the  two  following  pai 

unatlnu.  '  Crier  hobgoblin 
«.'   Kerry  IPioM.  »,  6. 


OyMUlU»(oi'ian-llXn.  Buat  uOinnUt. 
C^Mw  (oWlir).  n.  [O.FT.  outre,  hoytcr, 
UDd.Ft.  AuMn.  tromL  MIrM,  «lrium,Or. 

and  oftroioit,  Uie  'hard  ahell  ol  ^tl-B^] 
A  well-known  edible  moUnac  belonging  to 
the  lamalllbranchUle  genua  Oitraa,  family 
Oitreidie,  charocterlied  by  an  inequlvalve 

ihell  compoaed  of  two  Irregular  ' ""- ' 

-■ •  which  th 


...  hi  the  mt 

apeciei  are  nomeroua,  and  lound  hi  the 
■en  of  all  temperate  and  warm  climateo. 
The  only  Britlib  qieefe*  li  O.  tduiu,  of 
which  Toit  bedi  are  arUOclaUy  formed, 
and  attended  to  wHh  great  care,  at  the 
eatoar*  ol  the  niamee  and  many  other 
localltlea.  where  there  ia  a  mixture  of  atlt 
and  fteah  water.  In  which  they  beat  thrlye. 
Oyitenraiied  In  ortlfldal  bedt  are  called 
tutiiMi.  and  are  con^dered  auperlor  to  thooe 
which  are  dmbed  from  the  natural  bedi. 
They  breed  In  April  or  Hay,  and  are  edible 
in  one  and  a  hall  yean,  uid  in  their  prime 
atthreeyean  Inoidertopreyauttbetolal 
exUipatlon  or  great  diminution  ot  tbe  inp- 

Sr  of  oyalera.  a  cloie  aeiaon  haa  beoi  Axed, 
ilch  laoli  from  tJio  let  of  Hay  to  the  Blit 
Aogttat  Tbe  trr  or  lertHtud  ecgi  of  tbe 
Oyaler  an  oollecllTely  termed  apot  Otiier 
veclei  are  0.  poronNaa,  an  oyiter  of  ai- 


elongated,  n 
pop^arly  glTcj 
llyOrtr^da.  tt 


id  adhering  tc 


arl-oyater,  which  la 


th*  pearl 

_.. lanUfy  ATicnlida. 

Oritar-lMa(Dli'l4r.bed),n.  Abedorbreed- 
ug  pUce  ol  oyater*. 

Or'Uft-OAtilUt  (oVttt-kaoh-to),  n.  The 
poptilar  name  of  tbe  bird*  of  tbe  geDui 
Hiematapna,  belonging  to  the  order  ot  Oral- 
latorea,  which  reoide  on  the  iea-ahon  and 
Iced  on  marine  anlnMli,  B.  ottrabauK  tbe 
cominoD  oyiter-catchs  or  aea-tde,  hi  a 


BriUab  apede*,  ibonndlng  on  tb*  wartem 

coait  of  Sudand,     III  beak  ii  (r *-' 

longer  Uian  m  tb*  r ' 


birdfeeda 

Onter-drwlca  (tda^ttrdrejy  n. 
dredge  or  dragjiet  lor  bringing 


from  the  bottom  ol  tl: 


jailer  and  Orten-ttett, 
OjaMt-knlft  (oii't«r.n] 

Jinife  lor  opeuiug  onten. 
Orrt«11llC(oli't«r-llaE),n.  . 


npoyitera 


iwn.     Tima. 

. „, .--pat  ■■• 

lade  with  oyiteri. 


blunt 
jomig  oyater; 


^.plint).  n. 


(^rtsT'-pIant 

ffi ~ 

Orater^lieU  (oIa't«r.«helX  n.     Hie  hard 

covering  or  ihell  of  the  oyiter. 
Osnter-waneb  (oi^t«r>»enBh).  n.  a  woman 

wboae  occupation  la  to  aell  oyater* :  a  low 

woman.     SH^. 

Orn«r-wuo,  OyrteT-wanum  (oii'Ur-wii; 

oii't«r-wn.min),n.  Atemalaaellerofoyileis. 
OMttk,  Oumx  (A  le'ui),  n.  [Or.  uaJHa. 
from  Bi6.  to  imelL]    A  feUd  nicer  hi  tha 


onell.  and  Urat,  w 


riatenc*  and  tranaltu 


(mnMtlan  (A-tAn-ft'aboo),  n.  The  act  or 
proceia  of  IreaCIng  with  oiona.    fandau. 

(notta (ViAnX n.  [FromOr.sEd.loimdL)  An 
■llotroplc  modlfleatlon  of  oxygen,  Tttedan- 
■Ity  of  oione  ii  ona.and-a.half  time*  greater 
than  that  of  ongen.  It  ia  pndncadwbai 
an  alactrlc  machine  It  worked,  when  aalick 
of  phoaphonu  It  allowed  to  oxtdiae  alowly, 
and  In  tarloua  other  way*.  At  *  liigb  tem- 
perature ozone  la  changed  Into  ordinwy 
oxygen,  two  rolumei  ol  the  lomm  yielding 
three  volumei  of  the  latter.  Chemleil  teda 


lu  greater  qnautllr 
tcea 

...  iadoura,Tiapow 

■nd  an  inteuae  oddiier. 
Otmilftroiu  («-idn.ir«r-u>).  a.    Containing 

or  fumiibing  oiona.    OrMam. 
Onmlilaatl(m(«-ifin'i-0-U"abon}.n.    Ob* 

act  ol  produciiigoEon& 
OiailUr<A-aCu'l-n).t.i.  TocouTcrthitoaaoDe. 
OMOlHK'ifin-liXc.l.   To  charge  or  Impref- 

nate  with  oione:  to  coUTert  Into  oune.  a* 

oxygen.     Oraluim. 
OtonomMar  (O-ian-om'et^r),  n.    (OlHU. 


for  lacertalnliig  th*  preaeni 

Oionomcitrlc  (d'ian«-niet"rihX 
belonging  to  oionomet~    "    ■ 

OioiunMtcy  (A-iCn^m'et-ri' 
qiplled  to  the  meuu  fo  '  ' 
IVMeniK  and  ^oportloi 


oil,  pound;       U.  3c.  abuna;      },  Si:.  lay. 


p. 


P  U  thaaHtMOthletlarot  tbsEaaUikmliihm- 
b*i.r«pnHDtiiiaabliUl  ■rUcol^on  [oimsd 

»a  dm  campnBloii  ol  th*  wtorior  put 
tlu  llpi.  HlniiroriH.  Itlitha  aari 
mnla  to  whkli  tlu  Kuunt  >  comtpoDili, 
and  *■  ngtrit  tha  mathod  ol  Ui  attannca 
la  al*o  kmad  (o/. «,  uid  m  (tba  Wiiil  lUHl). 
Thli  lattar  alaufa  hu  tba  aanM  Knuutnnleai 
■rtuD  It  torn  vHb  t  the  dlnph  |iA,  whicb 
OMBI*  Is  vordialOnak  origin  uidhiattaa 
Mnwioud^.  ItkbHdljeratiilsDtlnUie 
oUdlo  ol  a  irotd  (tboD|h  It  li  ao  Id  na>^0> 
bat  IB  ■  nnailMa'  of  irordt  bonowad  Irom 
tha  Oteak.  wtten  It  li  InlUal  and  loUoirod 
'-~-   -  IT  (;  tt  t>  not  ioundad.    °— "■ ■- 


an  iHWUBuCieL  jmoJOi.  falUr,  pteradocEyt. 
Btmmli  In  uImmlga•^,  *bleh  U  tram  Uia 
OaalCi,  It  hulwan  anwaRanlabU  InaaitBd. 
-■  -^ taiTllab- - 

■loDg  Hit 


(•liable  Willi  It  In 


nanta can  torm pari o(  ■aril) — 

thli  podtlon.     It  la  oHan  Initial  with  1 
attar  It,  or  with  j  balore  It.  M  In  plat,  p'-t, 
tpriHg,  and  otloi  Anal  attar  L  m,  r,  and  •, 

—  *-  *•'-  ' — ^  i»<>v>  kfy.  e"»v.  imw. 

la  ft  ua  baen  Inaertod  to 


atuiitp. 


oranp.  the  oil  imifHu.  to  Baaw.  In  bMtr, 
■stoat  It  baa  beaoDM  b:  In  purtt,  gftp  b 
haibaconM^  In  Iha oldaat  ataga at  Kig- 
Uah  and  Iba  other  Tanlonlii  lanfnaaaa  e 
nnlj  ooonta  ai  the  Initial  aooDd  ot  woi^  U 
the  ancient  Anrinflaion  poena  iODM  uran 
aaamplea  have  Emo  coiuiCmI  (solk  and  pbtn 
•M  two  ot  UwdV  and  aboBt  the  aame  nam' 
bat  hi  tbe  OotUo  ol  UUlaii  wblle  In  the 


heathen  an  thaTarai 
to  (he  ilmllal'  nrl^  o 


nrltrot  Initial  tin 


(dUow*  that  the  vaM  matoiltjp  ol ' 
MDnlnc  with  a  that  are  now  Bosuhi  uaTo 
been  borrowed  from  Tarloea  aonrcca  In  hla- 
lorical  tluM  aome  ol  tbem  balng  ol  doubt- 
ful oililn,  wblle  maiv  ot  them  are  directly 
fiom  the  French,  Lallii.  and  Oreck.— In  ah- 
breriatlooa  F.  H.  atands  for  pint  atriditm 
(aftamooat;  P.a.  tor  poatamlpt;  p,  In  mioK, 
rianlDei  piine,  •oltli';  pp.  piu  pfonD.  more 
ial^.—fo  mind  sne'i  I'm  and  IJm,  or  UjIh 
on  vnt't  fi  arut  <t;  U  a  coaoqiilal  phraaa 
dgolfjln^  to  be  verj  careful  In  beharloor, 
the  orlcln  of  It  bells  nnknoim. 
Jh  (ptX  "-     A  chilSah  or  ihorter  lorm  of 

PM«|  <pi'ij).  n.  JO-Fr.  puy*.  Mod.  Fr. 
fiaat,  Pr.  peiai{ft.  It  ptdaffffw,  from  LL. 
wMlfHiM.  from  pt*,ptdit,  a  foot )  A  loll 
lor  paieage  orer  another  peiaon'i  groonda. 

FUS(PtaXtL  [D.pooacik.  Bee  PiacH.]  The 
EHterhrtlTaL    (Vnlted  State*  ] 

PMt(Ii«'at),n.  An  Indian  name  of  tha  late 
T^jut,  belonging  to  the  geeoa  Goichonia. 
Bee  OoKOHOiDS  and  Jdtk 

PfttM  (pabi).  n.  pL     tha  ralaaa  of  Oai. 

AtndM  (pab^-Uirk  a,  [L.  jniultim,  food. 
from  root  of  poMor,  paaa,  to  feed.]  Per- 
Wnlog  to  food ;  affonllng  food  or  ellmenL 

TabnlKltOBl  (pab-fi-Ia'ihooY  n.  [L.  pabu- 
latie,  from  patfwor,  to  feed.]  L  Tbt  act  of 
(eedUff  orproeoring  proTender.— S.  Food; 

[L.    HltlfUII. 

food :  aUmen- 


OOgf  (Mb^- 

tood.]    AnonW  aL. 
tarf.    Sir  T.  Bnumt. 


.-..  ,-,. mie.1     A  ganoa  ol 

rodeatanlmalalCaliKenn)  hihabf  Uih  Sooth 
America  and  til*  Wart  Indlaa,  uT  allied 
to  the  agootla,  earlee,  and  caprbarm,  The 
eeamoa  paca  (C  Pam\  I*  on*  ol  the  latgeat 
ol  the  ndenta,  being  about  1  feet  long  and 
aboat  1  foot  In  bd^;  IM  lonn  li  thl2  and 

ch,ekalni      Cb,  8c.  lodl;     Cfo;      I,Jobi 


longer  (but  «onildenbl]>  bant)  than  tha  an- 
terior onee.  It  llree  in  molat  gnninda, 
banowlng  Ilka  the  tabbit,  bat  not  aodeeplj. 


abtoTTp 


PgMblBl  (pi-ka-blX  o-    Capable  ol  balng 


poealwit.  to  pacify. 
Feaeeful;  tranquil. 

FUftted  (rtUted),  a.    ^weaaed.    (Bar&| 

nuMUon  (pa-U'lhon),  n.  [L.  puo.  to  calm 
orappeaie.]  llieaotof  paclfTinaorappeaa- 
ing.     ■  Tha  paaafwn  of  Inland    Onliniif^. 

hMBY  (pa-U'Xn.  AParoTlan  trea(Proaopii 
d«J«f)  ol  tha  net.  order  LegnmlnoM.  anb- 
order  HIiBoaaw,  It  ptodnoee  pode  so  hicbaa 
to  1  teat  long,  which  Indeea  black  icedi  Im- 
bedded In  a  ptue  while  llakr  lubatwice, 
TUa  anbatanoa  la  much  ealeemed  In  Pern  aa 
an  article  of  diet 

PMOUI  (pokfan).  n.  A  species  of  blckory. 
The  plant  la  eicInalTali  North  Amarkan. 

PMChlonllill  (pak-U-a'nl-anX  a.  (Altar 
/■oeeAHmi,  an  Italian  anatomitl]  Olorbe. 


naler.  TIie>noalite*a*selt.taut*ppBtetitl]r 
DO  narres.  Their  teitnre  and  naea  are  un- 
known. 

?Boa  (p*a).  H.  [Fr.  poa,  from  L.  uitu,  a 
itep,  Qt.  a  sinlchliw  out  of  tha  (eet  In  walk- 
ing, from  sando.  pmskm.  to  stretch  oat. 
PoMt  has  the  same  origin.  ]  L  A  alnola 
change  ol  the  loot  In  walidog:  a  itep. 


eitent  repre- 
leasored  bjthe 


S^mat-' 


Inches;  hence,  the  pace  was 

Uditnohea.— KKanneroI       .      .. 
gait;  aa.  alangalahlDg  poof;  aheaT/poes; 


atUIeeE 

eonaldered  aa  the  thooaandlh  part  o 
"and  each  loo 


;6a-lEi«- 


i.  A  step,  nuaiora.  or  piece  of  procedan. 

G.  A  mode  of  alepplng,  among  taoraaa.  In 
which  the  leg*  on  the  same  aide  are  lifted 
togelber;  an  amble.  'Whatber  poet  or  trot.' 
BwUtnu  In  a  wider  sense  the  pace  Is  of 
tour  UDdi.  Including  the  walk,  the  trot,  end 
thegalIop,aB  well  aa  the  amble.— &  Degree 
of  celeiltiP:  lateotprognaa 


■tep  •lowlji  or  with  me 

•tilda.    '  Facitif  tbroogh 

i.  To  make  haate ;  to  hasten.    '  With  need 

sapoM  to  speak  ol  Penllta,'   SAo*.— i  To 

moTo  br  U^ig  the  legs  on  tha  same  side 

togeUiei,  at  a  hone:  I ■•'- 

Paaa(pia).e.E.     LToi 

go  as  a  rtMr  wi^^;  1 


Dd.— S.ITateacbto 
break  in;  henoe.  to 


3  To  walk  orer  with  meaaured  pecea ;  aa, 
the  senUnel  poeu  his  nmnd. 

to  eioeed.     Chau«r. 

FAOMl(paBt),p.anda.  I.  HbtIdb  a  partlcntar 
gait:  uaed  chleBf  In  compoeltlon :  at,  slow- 
pa«d.  — t  Trained  In  paoea,  aa  a  bona: 
broken  hi :  Uoght  how  to  behave.  SItak. 
Banco— noraugA-piMed,  lit  thorougUr 
trained;  out-and-out;  aa.  a  Citoroi^A-paesa 
Intriguer,  acoandral.  Ac. 

Faoar  {p4'aAT),  n.  One  that  paces ;  a  boraa 
well-tialned  In  padng. 

PBaha^aba'}.!),  [rrenoh  spelling.  ]  Same 

pM&MUnjM  (pach'a-kain-ak).fk  Thatiame 
gireo  bj  the  ancient  Perurlua  to  the  being 
whom  the}'  wonhlppcd  aa  the  creator  ol 
the  unlTene,  and  who  waa  held  b  j  tbem  In 
the  hliAeit  Tenerallon. 

FubaSo.  «.  and  o.    See  PiSHAua 

PMbUlA  (M'cha-na),  n.  (Hind.]  A  bitter 
toDlo  inlauon  prepared  In  India  from  rino- 
spen  eord^elui. 

Fkoblnt  (pa-U'ra),  a.    A  genus  ol  tropical 

American  treaa  baloaglng  K  "'■-  "' " 

aeem,  and  dlflerlng  from  A 
baobab  tree.  In  the  calrt  being  on] 

and  entire,  not  Bre-lootbed.  Theqi 

until  or  large  treat,  with  digllate  leavet,  and 
the  Irnlt  ft  an  oral  woodj  one-celled  cap- 
sule, opening  by  a  number  of  dlvlaloni.  and 
containing  numeroui  aeeda  P.  alba  li  one 
at  the  moat  uttful  tree*  In  Kew  Granada, 
the  Inner  bark  fnmlahlDg  a  strong  durable 
oardwni  Tha  irool  of  the  seeds  ol  P,  Bar- 
niTon  li  oaed  to  stuff  pillows,  cushions,  Ac 
asfoial  ol  the  species  jicld  utelul  timber. 
Tba  largest  flowered  species,  F.  mocranlAo, 
I*  found  bi  Brasll.  It  atUlns  a  height  of 
100  feet  and  has  flowers  Ifi  inchce  long. 

AabMbi 
eltra  to  ine  g 
aeinU»4a,ya\ii 


14.  «. 


liE^w 


ted% 


1 


PACHTDBRMATOID 

Curier  for  the  reception  of  quadrnpeds 
which  have  hoofs,  but  do  not  mminate,  in- 
chiding  the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopota- 
mua,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse,  hog,  &c.  The 
group  is  now  divided  among  Proboscidea, 
Artiodactylaand  Perissodactyla(which  see). 

Pabbydemiatold  (pak-i-ddr'ma-toid),  a. 
Belated  to  the  pachyderms  or  thick-skinned 
ma»n?nft1s. 

Paohydennatons  (pak-i-ddr'ma-tns),  a. 
Belating  to  a  pachyderm  or  to  the  order 
Pachydermata;  thick-skinned;  hence^.  ap- 
plied to  persons,  not  senaitiTe  to  ridicule, 
sarcasm,  or  the  like. 

PaobyKlOsnB  (pak-i-glos'sd),  n.pl.  [Gr. 
jMcAys,  thick,  and  gldssa,  the  tongue.  1  A 
section  of  saurian  reptiles  characterized  by 
a  thick  fleshy  tongue,  convex,  with  a  slieht 
nick  at  the  end.  It  embraced  the  families 
of  the  chameleons,  geckos,  iguanas,  and 
agamas,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the  two 
latter. 

Pacbyopteroni  (pak-i-op'tdr-usX  a.  [Or. 
jMMAyt,  thick,  and  pUron,  a  wing.]  Thick- 
winged. 

FaoojOte  (pak'i-dt),  n.  rOr.  paehyi,  thick, 
and  oui,  dtoi,  an  ear.]  One  of  a  family  of 
bats  characterised  bv  thick  external  ears. 

Faobypterls  (pa-kii/t6r-isX  n.  [Qr.paehyt, 
thick,  and  pterig,  a  fern  with  featherv 
leaves,  pteron,  a  feather.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
ferns  characterised  bv  thick  rigid  leaves. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  lower  oolite. 

Paol^llliodus  (pak-i-rix'o-dusX  n.  [Gr. 
paehys,  thick,  rhiia.  a  root,  and  odout,  a 
tooth.]  A  genus  of  fossil  cycloid  fishes 
characterized  bv  having  circular  bluntly 
conical  teeth,  thick  at  the  base.  They  occur 
in  the  upper  chalk. 

PaotayrlllinB  (pak-i-rl'zus).  n.  [Gr.  iNxcAy- 
rAizof,  from  paehys,  thick,  and  rniza,  a 
root]  A  genus  of  tropical  leguminous 
plants  of  both  hemispheres,  one  of  whose 
species,  P.  angtUatui,  produces  fleshv  roots, 
often  6  or  8  feet  long  and  of  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  thigh,  used  in  times  of  scarcity 
as  an  article  of  diet.  The  Fijlans  use  the 
fibre  of  its  twining  stems  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fishing-nets. 

P&0liyfpoild7lllf(pak-i-spon'di-lu8),n.  [Or. 
DOcAyt,  thick,  and  gpondyloi,  a  Joint  of  the 
backbone.]  The  fossil  vertebne  of  certain 
laige  sauroid  South  African  reptiles,  sup- 
poMd  to  be  of  the  triassic  age. 

nudiyfttohoni  (pa-lds'ti-kusX  o^  [Or. 
paehya,  thick,  and  $tieho9,  a  row.]  Thick- 
aidecL  In  hot  a  term  applied  to  cells  having 
thick  sides. 

PaoUlable  ( paa-i-fX'a-bl  X  o-  Capable  of  be- 
ing pacified. 

FaoflO  (pa-sif ikX  a.  [L.  pae^letu,  from  pth 
e^feo,  to  make  peace.  See  Pactft.]  L  Suited 
to  nuUce  or  restore  peace;  adapted  to  re- 
concile differences ;  peace-making ;  concili- 
atory; mild;  appeanng;  as,  to  offer  tNic»>l« 
propositions  to  a  belligerent  power.  'These 
pae^  words  ensue.'    Pope. 

Returning,  in  his  bill 
An  oBr^-leaf  he  brings,  pacifick  sign.     Milton. 

2.  Characterized  by  peace  or  calm ;  calm ; 
tranquil;  as,  a  paeiAe  state  of  things.— 
S.  Peaceful;  not  warlike;  as.  a  man  of  pacific 
disposition.— 4.  Appellative  of  the  ocean 
lying  between  the  west  coast  of  America 
and  the  east  coast  of  Asia.  See  Pacific,  n. 
Snr.  Peace-making,  appeasing,  mild,  gentle, 
conciliatory,  tranquil,  calm,  quiet,  peaceful, 
peaceable. 

nudflo  (pa-sif  ikX  n.  The  appellation  given 
to  the  ocean  situated  between  the  west 
coast  of  America  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia; 
so  called  on  account  of  the  exemption  from 
violent  tempests  which  earlynavigators  sup- 
posed it  to  enjoy. 

radfloablet  (pa-sifl-ka-blX  a-    Padfiable. 

The  conscience  is  not  fttci/teabU,  while  sinne  is 
within  to  vex  it.  B/.  Hall. 

Padfleal  (pa-sif  ik-alX  a.  Pacifla  WotUm. 
[Bare.] 

Padfloally  (pa-sif  ik-al-liX  adv.  In  a  pacific 
manner;  peaceably;  peacefully. 

PadfloatlOlI  (pa-sif  i-ka^'shonX  n.  [L.  paei- 
fieoHo.  SeePACiTT.]  The  act  of  pacifying 
or  of  making  peace  between  nations  or  par- 
ties at  variance ;  appeasement ;  recondlia- 
tion. 

He  sent  to  the  French  king  hb  chaplain  ...  as 
best  sorting  with  an  embassy  of  /aci/f cation.  Baeon, 

A  world  was  to  be  sared  by  a  pacification  of 
wrath,  throwh  the  dignity  of  that  sacrifice  which 
shookl  be  offered.  Ho0k*r. 

Padfloator  (pa-sif l-kiit-«rXn.  [L.]  A  peace- 
maker; one  that  restores  amity  between 
contending  parties  or  nations.    Bacon. 
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PadAoatory  (pa-sif i-k&-t6r-iX  a.  Tending 
to  make  peace;  conciliatory.    Barrow. 

Padfler  (pBB'i-ti-^r),  n.    One  who  pacifies. 

Pad^  (pas'i-fIX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  pac^Ud; 
ppr.  pacifying.  [  Fr.  pooler,  from  L.  pad- 
fico—pax,  pacit,  peace,  and /ocio.  to  make.] 
1.  To  appease ;  to  calm ;  to  quiet ;  to  allay 
the  agitation  or  excitement  of;  as,  to  pacify 
a  man  when  angry;  to  pae\fy  importunate 
demands.  'Not  one  diverting  syllable 
now  ...  to  paeifyf  our  mistress.'  Sir  Jt 
L*E9trange.—%.  To  restore  peace  to;  to  tran- 

auiUize ;  as,  to  p(ieify  countries  in  conten- 
ion. 

He  went  oo  at  far  as  York,  to  pacify  and  settle 
those  countries.  Bacon. 

Padnlan  (pa-shfi-anX  a.  [After  Pacini,  an 
Italian  anatomist]  Of  or  belonging  to  Pa- 
cini.—Pacinian  bodiM  or  eorptuolet,  in 
anat  certain  minute  oval  bodies  appended 
to  the  extremities  of  certain  nerves,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  hands  and  feet.  They  are 
called  touch  corpuscles,  their  function  be- 
ing probably  to  increase  sensitiveness. 

Padc  (pakX  n.  [Probably  borrowed  from 
the  D.  pair,  a  bundle,  a  parcel,  a  pack,  a 
burden ;  O.  pack,  a  parcel  or  bundle,  also 
the  rabble ;  Dan.  pak,  pakke,  a  pack.  The 
word  is  also  Celtic:  Armor.  Ir.  and  Gael. 
pae,  a  pack,  whence  L.L.  paoeiM,  and  Fr. 
paquet,  a  packet  or  parcel,  and  perhaps  it 
has  passed  from  the  Celtic  to  all  the  other 
languages.]  1.  A  bundle  of  anything  in- 
closed m  a  cover  or  bound  fast  with  cords ; 
especially,  a  bundle  made  up  to  be  carried 
on  the  back ;  a  bale ;  as,  a  pack  of  goods  or 
cloth.— A  pack  qf  wool,  a  quantity  of  wool 
equal  to  about  240  lbs.  — 2.  A  budget;  a 
collection ;  a  stock  or  store ;  as.  a  pack  of 
troubles  (commonly  corrupted  into  t^P^ck 
of  troubles).  'A  pack  of  sorrows.'  shak. 
*  A  poelr  of  blessings.'    Shak. 

Pour  out  the  pact  of  matter  to  mine  ear, 
The  good  and  bad  together.  SMaJt. 

8.  A  complete  set  of  playing-cards,,  or  the 
number  used  in  games.  —  4.  A  number  of 
hounds  or  dogs  hunting  or  kept  together. 

He  turned  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  hi*  pacJk. 

GoUttmith. 

5.  A  number  of  persons  united  in  a  bad  de- 
sign or  practice.  'A  pack  of  rascals  that 
walk  the  streets  on  nights.'  Swift.— fi.  A 
large  area  of  floating  ice,  consisting  of 
pieces  driven  closely  together.  See  Pack- 
ICB.— 7.  In  hydropathy,  a  wet  sheet  or  other 
covering  for  closely  enveloping  a  patient; 
the  process  of  thus  wrapping,  or  state  of 
being  so  wrapped  up.— Ivau^Acy  pack,  an 
old  term  of  reproach  to  male  or  female,  but 
eq>ecially  applied  to  a  lewd  woman. 

Padc  (pakX  v.t.  [D.  pakken,  O.  packen,  Dan. 
pakke.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  put  together 
in  narrow  compass,  especially  for  transpor- 
tation or  storage ;  to  make  up  into  a  pack- 
age, bundle,  or  bale ;  to  stow ;  as,  to  paoit 
goods  in  a  box  or  chest ;  to  poeii:  anything 
for  carriage  with  cords  or  straps.  '  A  heap 
of  strange  materials  packed  up  with  won- 
derful art'  Addi$on.—2.  To  fill  or  stow 
with;  to  flll  with  contents  arranged  with 
some  degree  of  r^ularity;  as,  to  pack  a 
trunk.— 8.  To  put  tether,  as  cards,  m  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  the  game ;  to  put 
together  in  sorts  with  a  fraudulent  design. 
'And  mighty  dukes  poelr  cards  for  halx-a- 
crown.'  Pope.  Hence — 4.  To  assemble  or 
bring  together  iniquitously,  with  a  view  to 
some  private  interest  or  to  favour  some  par- 
ticular side ;  as,  to  paelr  a  Jury,  that  is,  to 
select  persons  for  a  iury  who  may  favour  a 
party;  to padr  a  meeung.  'A packed  assem- 
bly of  Italian  bishops. '    A  Uerbury. 

Does  it  follow  that  we  may  dispense  with  the  con- 
trol of  Juries,  or  let  Juries  bepacJMt      Brottfkam. 

6.  To  load  or  biu^en  with  a  pack  or  packs. 
'Tet  our  horse  not  packed.'  Shak.— 6.  To 
dismiss  without  ceremony ;  to  cause  to  de- 
part at  once;  to  make  begone;  as,  pack  the 
fellow  off.— 7.  To  make  impervious;  to  make 
air-tij^t  by  stufSng.  as  the  piston  of  an  en- 
gine; to  stuff,  as  a  joint— &  To  put  up  so 
as  to  preserve  from  decay  or  puti«f action; 
to  preserve  in  close  vessels;  as,  to  pack  meat 
or  fish.- 9.  In  hydropathy,  to  envelope  in  a 
wet  sheet  and  other  coverings;  as,  to  poeir 
a  patient 

Padc  (pakX  vi-  1.  To  tie  up  goods  in 
bundles  or  packs;  to  put  up  things  for  trans- 
portation; as,  I  leave  to-morrow,  and  must 
now  go  and  pack  —2.  To  be  capable  of  being 
pressed  into  smaU  compass;  to  admit  of  be- 
ing prepared  for  storage  or  transportation; 
as,  the  goods  pocilr  well.— S.  To  depart  in 
ha«te:  generally  with  of  or  atoay. 


PACKINO-BOX 

Poor  Stella  must  pacJk  offto  town.       Swi/i. 
By  the  Lord  that  made  me.  you  shall  >tc(. 
And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again. 

Tennyson. 

This  sense  is  derived  from  that  of  packing 
up  one's  baggage  for  traveL  Compare  to 
bundle  o/.— 4.  To  settle  or  collect  together 
into  a  compact  mass :  as,  wet  snow  pcukM 
easily.— 6.  To  gather  together  into  bodies, 
packs,  flocks  or  bands;  as,  the  grouse  are 
beginning  to  pack.— To  tend  one  packing  or 
opodlrina,  to  bundle  a  person  off  or  dismlsa 
mm  without  ceremony. 
Packt  (pakX  n.  [Corrupted  from  poet]  An 
agreement  or  contract;  a  pact 

Was  not  apack  agreed  'twist  thee  and  met 

Daniel. 
It  was  found  straight  that  this  was  a  gross  p*tck 
betwixt  Satuminus  and  Marius.  North. 

Packt  (pakX  v.i.  To  form  a  pact;  especially 
to  unite  in  bad  measures;  to  confederate  for 
ill  purposes;  to  Join  in  collusion.  'Go,pacJr 
with  nun.'    Shcuc 

Padc  (pakX  a.  Friendly;  confldentiaL 
Burnt.    [Scotch.] 

Padouce  (pak'iJX  n.  L  A  bundle  or  bale;  a 
quantity  pressed  or  bound  together :  as.  a 
package  of  cloth. —2.  A  charge  maoe  for 
packing  goods.— S.  A  duty  formerly  charged 
In  the  port  of  London  on  the  goods  fan- 
ported  and  exported  bv  aliens,  or  by  deni- 
zens being  the  sons  of  sjiens. 

Padcall  (pak'ftlX  ^  A  kind  of  basket  made 
of  the  outer  rind  of  the  Ita  palm  (Jfatiri^ 

Jlexuota).    Simmondt. 

radc-dotli  (pak'klothX  n.  A  stout,  coano 
cloth  for  packing  goods  in;  packsheet 

Padc-dudc  (pak'aukX  n.  A  coarse  sort  of 
linen  for  pack-cloths. 

Padrar  (pak'drX  n.  One  that  packs;  one 
whose  business  It  is  to  pack  up  good^  and 
prepare  them  for  transit  by  sea  or  landf;  one 
employed  in  packing  proTUons,  as  beef  or 
herring,  tox  preservation. 

Padcet  (iwetX  n.  [Fr.  po^tiee,  a  iman 
bundle.  See  Pack.]  1.  A  small  pack  or 
package ;  a  little  bundle  or  parcel ;  a  mail 
of  letters.  'Wait  till  the  postman  brinn 
the  packet  down.'  Crabbe.—2.  A  despatch- 
vessel ;  a  ship  or  other  vessel  employed  by 
government  to  convey  letters  from  country 
to  country  or  from  port  to  port ;  a  vessel 
employed  in  carrying  mails,  goods,  and 

Sassengers  on  regular  days  of  starting, 
ailed  also  Packet-boat  or  Packet-tettd, 

Padcet  (pak'etX  V.  t  1.  To  bind  up  in  a  par- 
cel or  parcels.  'Letters  well  sealed  and 
padceted.'  Swift.— ^  To  send  away  or  de- 
spatch in  a  packet-vesseL  'Her  husband 
was  pocketed  to  France.'    Ford. 

Padrat-boat  (pak'et-bdtX  n.  Same  aa 
Packet,  2. 

Padcet -day  (pak'et-d&X  n.  The  mall-day; 
the  day  for  posting  letters,  or  for  the  de- 
parture of  a  ship.    Simmondt. 

Padcet-sMp,  Padcet-yesael  (pak'et-ship, 
pak'et-ves-I),  n.  A  ship  that  suls  regularly 
between  distant  countries  for  the  convey- 
ance of  despatches,  letters,  passengers,  dsc. 

PadcfODg  (pak'fongX  n.  A  Chinese  alloy, 
known  as  white  copper,  and  consisting  of 
copper  40*4,  zinc  26*4,  nickel  81 -^  and  iron 
2*6.    Spelled  also  Pakfong. 

Packhone  (pak^orsXn.  A  horse  employed 
in  carrying  packs  or  goods  and  bamnge.  'A 
packhorse  wno  is  driven  constantlyiorwards 
and  backwards  to  market'    Locke. 

Padc  -  house  (pak^ous  X  n.  A  warehouse 
for  receiving  goods. 

Padc-ioe  (paklsX  n.  An  assemblsge  oi  large 
floating  pieces  of  ice  of  such  magnitude  that 
its  extent  is  not  disoemible.  A  pack  is  said 
to  be  open  when  the  pieces  of  ice,  though 
verv  near  each  other,do  not  generally  touch; 
and  dlote,  when  the  pieces  are  in  complete 
contact 

Paddiu:  (pak'ingX  n.  1.  Any  material  used 
for  filling  up  empty  spaces,  or  for  making 
close  or  tight;  stufllng.  —  2.  In  matonry, 
small  stones  imbedded  m  mortar,  employra 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  q>aces  in  the  middle  of 
walla 

PaddBgt  (paklngX  n.  Trick;  delusion; 
cheat;  falsehood. 

Here's  packitt^,  with  a  witness,  to  deceire  us  all  1 

Shak. 

We  do  hope  to  find  oat  all  your  tricks. 

Your  plots  and  packing.  Xltiton. 

Paddng  -  awl  (  pak'lng-nl ),  n.  An  awl  for 
thrusting  twine  through  packing  cloth  or 
the  meshes  of  a  hamper,  in  order  to  fasten 
the  package  bv  a  tie.    B.  H.  Knight. 

Padong-bOZ  nwiklng-boksX  n.  1.  A  box  in 
which  goods,  Ac.,  are  packed.— 2.  In  tteam' 
enginet,  same  as  Stujmg-box. 


Fftte,  fftr,  fat,  f^ll;       mft,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tdbe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abuue;     S,  8c  tey. 
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Pl^6klng-oaM  (paklDg-Ui),  fk  a  deal  or 
other  box  for  movliiff  and  protecting  good*. 

FadUng-IIMdla (paringnd^UX n.  A itroQg 
needle  for  lewlng  packaget. 

PadUnf-Ofnoer  (pak'ini-of-ns-drX  n.  An 
excifleK>fflcer  who  Bupermtendt  or  watches 
the  Mcking  of  eictieable  artldea    Sim- 

PadUng-lirMi  (pakOng-pretX  n.  A  power- 
ful preM,  generauj  hydraollo,  employed  to 
con^reM  goods,  as  cotton,  linen,  hay,  straw, 
^tc,  into  small  bulk  for  the  conrenience  of 
transport 

PadklXIC-lllMt  (pak'ing-shfitX  n.  L  A  laise 
sheet  for  packing  or  covering  goods.— 2.  In 
hydropathy,  a  wet  sheet  used  for  packing 
patients  at  water-cure  establishments. 
nudc-load  (paklddX  n.  The  aTcrage  load 
an  animal  can  carry  cm  its  back.  Simmonds. 
FaOkmaa  (pak'manX  A.  One  who  carries  a 
pack;  a  pedlar. 

BlOkiaddla  (pak'sad-IX  n.  A  saddle  on 
which  packs  or  burdens  are  laid  for  convey- 
ance.    Shak. 

PMdEdlMt  (pak'shitX  n.  A  strons  coarse 
cloth  for  covering  goods  when  made  up  in 
bales;  apacking-iheet 
Paokltan  (parstaf  X  n.  A  staff  on  which 
a  pedlar  occasionally  supports  his  pack. 
Bp.HaU. 

PaokttirMUl  (pak'thredX  n.    Strong  thread 
or  twine  used  In  tying  up  parcels.    Shak. 
Padnrmret  (pak'w&rX  n.    Goods  carried  in 
a  pack.    Poace. 

Padcwaz  (pak'waksX  n.   Same  as  Pax-wu^ 
Pack  -  way  (pak'wA).  n.    A  narrow  way  or 
track  by  which  goods  can  be  conveyed  only 
by  pack-horses. 

Paoo  (p&^kdX  fk  [Peruv.  name.]  A  ruminant 
mammal,  the  alpaca.  See  Alpaca. 
Paoo  (piled),  n.  The  Peruvian  name  of  an 
earthy-looking  ore,  which  consists  of  brown 
oxide  of  iron  with  imperceptible  particles 
of  native  silver  disseminated  through  it 
Paoonry-ava  (pa-kou'ri-i-vaX  n.  Thefmit 
of  a  firadlian  wee.PlaUmia  tntigni*,  of  the 
nat  order  Chisiacen.  It  is  a  sweet  and 
delicious  berry,  and  the  seeds  taste  like 
almonds. 

Pact  (paktX  n.    [Fr.  pacU,  L.  socfum,  from 
vaeiteoTt  paetus,  to  fix.  settle,  to  make  a 
oaigain,  to  covenant]  A  contract;  an  agree- 
ment or  covenant     *Nor  oath  nor  pact 
Achilles  plighto  with  thee.'    Pope. 
Paction  (par shonXn.  [Upactio.  SeePAor.] 
An  agreement  or  contract  StrJ^Haytcard. 
Pactional  (pak'shon-alX  a.  By  way  of  agree- 
ment   JBp.  SatuUrton. 
Pactltloaa(pak-ti'shus),a.  Settled  by  agree- 
ment or  stipulation.    Johnton. 
PactoUan  (pak-tdli-anX  a.    Pertaining  to 
Peutoluit  a  river  in  Lydia*  famous  for  its 
golden  sands.    Craig. 

Pactnm  (pak'tumX  n.  [L.  See  Pact.]  In 
iSeoe«  law,  a  pact  or  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  ^ve  or  perform  any- 
thing.—Poe^m  iUieUum,  a  general  term 
applied  to  aU  contracts  opposed  to  law, 
either  as  being  contra  legem  (contrary  to 
lawX  contra  hanoe  mores  (contrary  to  mor- 
ality! or  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
sound  policy. 

Pacn  (pak'&X  n.  A  South  American  fresh- 
water fish,  the  MyleUe  Paeu,  allied  to  the 
salmon,  that  has  molars  resembling  those 
of  a  sheep,  and  browses  on  weeds,  inhabit- 
ing, the  riven  of  Guiana  and  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon. 

Paonl  (pilrolX  n.  A  wild  variety  of  plan- 
tain, from  which  some  of  the  so-called  Ma- 
nilla hemp  is  obtained. 
Pad  (padX  n.  [In  meaning  1  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  of  oath  (Prov.  E.  pcuf,  Sc  paad, 
a  path,  to  beat  a  imth  as  among  snow);  in 
meaning  8  perhaps  from  meaning  1,  and= 
roadeter,  but  perhaps  from  pad,  a  soft 
saddle.  See  below.]  l.  A  footpath;  a  road. 
*The  squire  of  the  pad  and  the  knight  of 
the  post'  Prior.  [Obsolete  or  provincial] 
1  An  easy-paced  horse.  'An  abbot  on  an  ' 
ambling jpod.*  Tennyeon.—^.  A  robber  tliat 
infests  the  road  on  foot:  usually  called  a 
Footpad.  'FourjNKffinambnih.'  Byron, 
Pad  (padX  o.i  pret  padded;  ppr.  padding. 
1.  To  travel  slowly.— 2.  To  rob  on  foot— 
&  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level  [Pro- 
vinciall 

Pad  (padXn.  [Origin  very  uncertain.]  LAny- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  a  cushion;  spedflcally, 
(a)  a  cushion,  soft  saddle,  bolster,  part  of  a 
garment,  or  the  like,  stuffed  with  straw, 
wool,  cotton,  or  other  soft  material  (6)  A 
quantity  of  blotting -];>aper  or  other  soft 
material  used  for  blotting  writing  or  for 


writing  upon;  as.  a  blotting  or  writing  pad. 
2.  [Comp.  L.  Q.  pad,  the  sole  of  the  foot] 
A  fox's  foot  [Provincial] 
Pad  (padX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  padded;  ppr.  pad- 
ding. L  To  stuff  or  furnish  with  a  imuI  or 
padding. 

I  thooght  we  knew  him.    What,  it's  jrou. 
The /adUW  man  thai  ween  the  stays.  Ttnnystti. 

fi.  To  imbue  cloth  equally  with  a  mordant 

Padalon  (pad'a-lonX  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  the 
abode  of  departed  spirits. 

Padart  (paalirX  n.  Groats;  coarse  flour  or 
meal    wotton. 

Padder  (pad'teX  n.  A  footpad;  a  robber  on 
foot;  a  highwayman.    HudHmu. 

Padding  (padlngX  Ik  L  The  act  of  stuffing 
so  as  to  make  a  pad.— 2.  The  substance 
used  for  stuffing  a  saddle,  bolster,  garment, 
and  the  like.— &  In  eatieo  mrinting,  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  cloth  with  a  mordant— 
4  Any  matter  or  article  inserted  in  a  book 
or  periodical  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  a 
certain  sise,  as  articles  of  little  literary 
worth  in  a  monthly  magazine;  vamp. 

Anybody  who  desires  to  know  what  is  within  the 
power  of  the  average  detgrman  may  taice  up  one 
of  the  inferior  magazines  and  read  one  of  the  articles 
wliich  senre  totpMUi$tf.  Smtmrdt^  Rev. 

Paddlo  (padax  v.i.  pret  paddled;  ppr.  pad- 
dling. [A  freq.  and  dim.  from  pad,  to  go; 
L.Q.  paddeln.  padden,  to  go  with  short 
steps,  to  paddle.]  L  To  play  in  the  water 
with  the  hands  or  feet  for  swimming  or  in 
sport— 2.  To  flnoer;  to  toy;  to  trifle  mth  the 
fingers.  *PaddUng  in  your  neck  with  his 
damn'd  flitters.'  SJuik.—Z,  To  use  a  paddle; 
to  row  with  a  paddle. 

Paddle  (padlX  v.  t  pret  &  pp.  paddled;  ppr. 
paMUng.  1.  To  flnger;  to  play  with;  to  toy 
with.  'To  be  DaddM»i(7  palms  and  pinching 
flngers.'  Shak,—!.  To  propel  by  an  oar  or 
paddle. 

Paddle  (padlX  fk  1.  An  oar.  especially  a 
sort  of  short  oar  with  a  broad  blade  used  in 
propelling  and  steering  canoes  and  boats  by 
a  vertical  motion.— 2.  The  blade  or  the 
broad  part  of  an  oar;  a  short  broad  blade, 
resembling  that  of  an  oar. 

Thoa  shalt  have  a/odUl/lr  upon  thy  weapon. 

Deut.  xxilL  13. 

S.  Naut  one  of  the  float-boards  placed  on 
the  circumference  of  a  wheel  called  the 
podcUtf-wheel,  which  is  made  to  revolve  bv 
the  action  of  the  steam-engine.- 4.  In  tool. 
a  term  applied  to  the  swimming  apparatus 
of  the  cheionian  reptiles  and  of  the  marine 
saurians.— 6.  In  gUue  manxtf.  an  instru- 
ment with  which  the  sand  and  ashes  in 
the  furnace  are  stirred.— 6.  A  panel  made 
to  fit  the  openings  left  in  lock-gates  and 
sluices  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  water 
in  and  out  as  may  be  required.— 7.  A  small 
spade  to  clean  a  plough  with:  called  in  Scot- 
land a  pettle.    [west  of  England.  ] 

Paddle-beam  (padl-b^mX  n.  Naut  one  of 
the  two  large  beams  projecting  over  the 
sides  of  a  vessel,  between  which  we  paddle- 
wheels  revolve. 

Paddle-board  (pada-bdrdX  n.  One  of  the 
floats  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  of 
a  steam-vessel;  a  paddle. 

Paddle-box  (pad^l-boks).  n.  One  of  the 
wooden  projections  on  each  side  of  a  steam- 
boat or  ship,  within  which  are  the  paddle- 
wheels. 

Paddleoodk  (padl-kokX  n.  A  name  given 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  lump- fish 
(CyclopterusX 

Paddle-hole  (padl-hdlX  n.  One  of  the  pas- 
sages which  conduct  the  water  from  the 
upper  pond  of  a  canal  into  the  lock,  and 
out  of  the  lock  into  the  lower  pond.  They 
are  also  called  Clough-arehes. 

Paddler  (pada-6rX  fk    One  that  paddles. 

He  may  make  %paddUr  i'  the  worid, 
From  hand  to  mouth,  but  nerer  a  brave  swimmer. 

Btttu.  6-  Fl. 

Paddle-ehaft  (pad'l-shaftX  fk  Aaut  the 
axis  on  which  the  paddle-wheels  revolve. 

Paddle-ftafr  (pad'l-stafX  fk  1.  A  staff 
headed  with  a  oroad  iron,  used  by  mole- 
catchers.— 2.  A  spade  with  a  long  handle, 
used  by  ploughmen  to  clear  the  share  of 
earth,  stubble,  ^. ;  a  paddle. 

Paddle-Wbeel  (padl-wh61X  fk  Naut.  one 
of  the  wheels  (generallv  two  in  number,  and 
one  placed  on  each  side  of  the  vessel)  pro- 
vided with  boards  or  floats  on  their  circum- 
ferences, and  driven  by  steam,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propelling  steun-ships. 

raddle-wood  (pada-wbdX  fk  The  wood  of 
the  Aepidoeperma  exeeltum,  a  South  Ame- 
rican exogenous  tree  of  the  nat  order  Apo- 
cynaceiB.    The  trunk  is  fluted,  being  com- 


posed of  solid  projecting  radii,  which  fluted 
projections  the  Indians  use  for  planks  and 
paddlea  The  wood  is  elastic  and  very 
strong. 

Paddock  (pad'okXfk  [A8ax.pada,afroff,a 
toad,  with  sufllx  -oeir,  which  is  nere  probably 
augmentative;  Icel  and  Sw.  padda,  Dan. 
padde,  D.  vad,  padde,  Frov.  G.  padde,  a 
frog  or  toad.]  A  toad  or  froff.  Shak.  The 
word  is  a  common  provincial  word  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  generally  applied  to 
the  troB. 

PaddOW  (pad'ok),  fk  [Perhaps  from  pad,  a 
horse,  lit  an  inclosure  for  pasturing  a  pad 
or  nsg:  or  it  may  be  corrupted  from  par- 
rock  (which  seeXl  A  small  field  or  inclosure. 
espedallv  a  sinall  inclosure  under  pasture 
immediately  adjoining  a  stable.  'Villas 
environed  with  parks,  paddoeke,  and  plan- 
tations.'   Effelyn, 

Paddock-pipe  (pad'ok-plpl  f».  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Equisetum,  callea  also  Hone-tail. 
SeeEquiSKTUJC. 

Paddock-Stone  (pad'ok-stOnX  fk  A  stone 
anciently  believed  to  grow  in  the  head  of  a 
toad,  and  to  possess  great  magical  and 
medical  virtues. 

PaddOOk-BtOOl  (pad'ok-stOI).  fl.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Agaiious;  a  mushroom;  a  toad- 
stool 

Paddy  (MIX  ^  [From  Padraie,  Ir.  form 
of  Patrick,  a  frequent  Christian  name  in 
Ireland,  after  St.  Patrick,  ito  tutelar  saint] 
A  cant  name  for  an  Irishman. 

Paddy  (pad'iX  fk  [MiOaypadi]  Bice  in  the 
husk  whether  in  tne  field  or  gathered.  [&Mt 
Indies.] 

Paddy  t  (pad'di).  a,  [Perhaps  from  pad,  to 
travel,  and  meaning  literally  wandering,  vag- 
rant] Itfean;  poor;  contemptible;  low  m 
manners  or  clutfactdr. 

Paddy-bird  (pad'di-b«rdX  fk  Another  name 
for  ue  rice-bu*d  or  Java  sparrow.  See  Rioi- 

BIIU>. 

Padelion  (pa-d61i-on),  fk  [Fr.  pae  de  lion, 
lion's  foot]  A  plant,  uon's-foot  (which  seeX 

Padella  (pa-dellaX  fk  [It ,  from  L.  pateUa, 
dim.  ot  patera,  a  cap.  See  PatelIiA.]  1.  A 
small  frying-pan;  a  kind  of  oven.—!  A  large 
metal  or  earthenware  cup  or  deep  saucer 
containing  fatty  matter  in  which  a  wick  is 
inserted,  used  in  illuminations. 

Padeioy  (pad'6-soiX  fk  The  same  as  Pad- 
uaeoy. 

Padiahab  (pi'di-shilX  n.  [Per.  pddiehdh, 
protector,  or  great  Idng,  from  |Nki =Skr. 
pati,  protector,  master,  from  pd,  to  protect, 
and  Per.  ehdh,  a  king.]  The  title  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  and  Persian  shah. 

PftdJl  (psJIX  n.    See  Madbl-paroowa. 

Padlock  (padlokX  fk  [Perhaps  from  pad, 
a  path,  and  meaning  literally  a  lock  for  a 

Ste  leading  into  a  path,  or  from  pad  in 
e  local  sense  of  a  pannier.]  A  movable 
lock  with  a  bow  or  semicircular  link  to  be 
fastened  through  a  staple. 

PadlOdc  (padaokX  v.t.  To  fasten  or  pro- 
vide with  a  padlock  or  padlocks.  'Each 
chest  lock'd  and  padlocl^d  thirty-fold. '  Ten- 
nyton, 

Padma(pad'maXfk  The  Indian  name  for  the 
true  lotus  or  sacred  bean-lily  {Nelumbium 
epeeiotum). 

Padna^r  (pad'nagX  fk  A  nag  ridden  with 
a  pad  Dy  wav  of  saddle ;  an  ambling  nsg. 
'  A  n  easy  padnag  for  his  wife. '    Maeaulay. 

Padou  (pad'O).  fk  A  sort  of  silk  ferret  or 
ribbon.    Simmondt. 

Padouk  (pa-d5kO,  fk  The  Burmese  name 
for  the  Pteroearpue  vndie%u,ti  valuable  forest 
tree,  nat  order  Leguminosn. 

PadOW-plpe  (pad'o-pIpX  fk  Same  as  Pad- 
dock-pipe.   [Local] 

Padra  (pli'draX  fk  A  kind  of  black  tea  of 
superior  quality. 

Paauan  (pad'a-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
Psdua  in  Italy.— Podf Mm  coifw, coins  forged 
by  the  celebrated  Paduans  Cavino  and  Bas- 
siano. 

Paduan  (pad^-anX  »•  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  Fadua. 

Padliasoy  (pad'Q-a-soO.  fk  [From  Padua, 
iu  Italy,  and  Fr.  soie,  silk.]  A  particular 
kind  of  silk  stuff.    Called  also  Padeeoy. 

P»an  ip^'m),  n.  1.  An  ancient  Greek 
hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo,  who  was  also 
called  P»an.  Also,  a  war-song  before  or 
after  a  battle;  in  the  first  case,  in  honour  of 
Mars ;  in  the  second,  as  a  thank^dving  to 
Apollo.  Hence,  a  song  of  triumph  gener- 
aUy;  a  loud  and  Joyous  song. 

The  first  persons  to  sinf^  public /«uw/ of  congratu- 
lation were  the  dissenters  of  Birmingham. 

DeQtdntey. 

2.  Same  as  Pceon. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  So.  \oeh\ 
Vol.  hi. 


«.  yo;      J.  job;     h,  Fr.  ton; 


ng,  liny;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  lAin;    w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    ch,ftnire.-See  EJCT. 

Ul 


P.£DAaoaiC3 
Paaa«)glO((pi-da-go]'iJuX  h.    Pedigogici 
PMdiicoeT(P^d>-S<>J-l)<n-  P«ligDgy(whtcb 

PMd«rlk(p«-di'ri-akn.  [L  podor,  lUach.  | 
A  gsDoa  of  ahrubby  pUoU.  iiat  ariler  <^n' 
choucBB.  p.  /atida  li  >  — " ■  ■'■-  "—■ 


nn  (M-da-iMp'tiim).  n.    (Or. 

Sit,  paida,  A  child,  And  baptttma,  bftp- 
m.]    The  bBpUtin  of  lotanU  or  of  cLQ- 


aitr«'nnt   kJoda,  u_showi 


f»to-neaili)gy  (p^'dd-aO-norn-UX  n.  [Or. 
vaU.  paidot,  a  child,  tuuu,  diuAH,  and 
uyof,  dlacoune.]    Tho  ttudy  of  thedlA«aHft 

PMdotropbr.  Fndotroplila  (p«-dot'ro-n, 

pS-da-tn?fl-iii,  It  [Or.  pow,  paidot.  a  chlW. 
and  tnpM.  to  nouriih.]     That  branch  of 

"— —  'p4'oo).  n,    (Or.  mri*n.  I    In  oni 

lour  .^llaGle^  and^of^four 

__J,    eiUrOHi. 

vcUy,  Poun. 
i>«»u*  (p*-5'ni-a),  n.  lAflsr  Ptnm.  ths 
phjBlcian  of  the  goda.  who  la  aald  Co  have 
flrMuwd  tbepBonyniedlclnallrl  A  gsnui 
vhiea]'  of  Europaan  and  Asiatic  planu,  1i«- 
longlng  to  the  nat,  ord«r  Ranunculacee, 
and  very  gener»ll J  euUf  rated  io  aanieai  lor 
the  take  of  their  larsv  ^ndj  Oovera,  and 
known  by  iho  Dame  ol  paany.  tttami.  or 
piony.  The  ipeclee  are  moitly 
bailnE  psrenaial  tnberoiu  rool 

taJi7.  und  ol  a  crlmeou.  parpHi".  <"  nimc- 

atalnod  with  pinli.  are  now  In  our  nrdena 

an  agreeable  one.  P.  uraUfna,  a  plant  with 
crltusou  petali,  hat  long  been  reported  ai 
powing  on  an  laUmd  In  the  Severn,  but  it 

aod  Hedi  of  all  the  ipecrea  are  emetic  and 
cathartic  In  moderate  doaea,     P-  offixinaiiM 

tjtife  gardens,  wat  fnrmerlrki  great  repute 


PwtnlnWon 
of  (ulphorlc  and  oullc  i 


ilonrlng  m 


P»onyCp*' 


hrUllant  crlnuon  and 


■gikT,  n.     

ning  10  gallona 
( pa-ga^Ai' ), 


PlCUl<pi'gan),  n.  [L.  paganut,  a  paaiant 
or  couDtrjmui,  from  pagut,  a  vHlnge.j 
One  who  wonhlpa  false  godsi  one  who  li 
nelthw  a  Cbrlstbo,  a  Jew,  nor  a  Uoham- 
medan;  a  hnthen;  an  Idolater,  Thli  word 
wa>  originally  apiJled  to  the  Inhabllanti  of 


'All  the  ritee  at  pagan  honour  paid.'  Dry- 
den.  ■  What  a  paaan  txacal  1>  Ihlal  an  In- 
ndeir    Shak. 

Faganlo,)  Paguilcall  (pi-gan'ik,  pi-gan'- 

lk-al).ri.  JLelttliig  to  ptuaDi;  pagao.  'Pa- 
jfartict  fabteaof  goda'    CudworfA, 

(pt-gu'lk-al-U),  Qdv.     Id  a 


Lp  pagana    '  Paganiih  pi 

. l<pi'nn-tan},n.    IFr.iioiW"™^- 

Bee  FIOIS,]  fha  wonhlp  ol  lalu  godi,  or 
the  ijatem  of  rdlgiooi  oplDioni  and  wor- 
Bhlp  tnalntalftfnl  by  pagana^  haathenlaia. 

datian  alfat^Hiim.         '  Or.  G.  ^r3[^ 

P*KSIlltyt<pa-gan1-tl),n.  Hie  itate  of  being 

a  pagan;  pagaoiun.     Cudwrrtti. 
IkgtmliS  (pa'gan-IiX  1. 1.  pret.  &  pp.  pamm- 

itst;  ppr.  pagatiiattff.    To  render  beatben- 

lih;  to  convert  to  beklhenlam. 

FannlM (pl'san-lE),  ni.    To  behave  lUu 

pagana.    MiUon. 
A^Ullrl  (pa'gau-li),  odiL    In  a  pagan  man- 


"'lESi'" 


rr  lUsfrlctl 


1.  A  young  male  attendant  on  kings,  noble 
orotherpenoneofdlBtincUon;  a  lad  In  tt. 
service  ei  people  of  ranker  wealth,  whoa 
duty  It  ii  to  run  emnds,  attend  to  ^e  doei 
Ac— £.  In  America,  a  boy  or  man  that  al 
tends  on  a  legislative  body;  m,  tbtpagaa 


t  A  contrivance  for  holding  up  the  skirta 
of  4  lady's  dress  so  that  they  niay  not  drag 
on  the  ground. 

Pa«e  (P»».  "■  IFr-.  from  L  pagiaa,  a  page, 
as  lamt  from  lajniiui,/emmi  trom/umimi. 
I^oot  pew,  seen  In  L  panco.  Or,  pMrtvmi. 
to  (11.1  1.  One  side  of  s  leaf  Ola  b<K>k.  A 
folio  mlume  contains  four  pagM  In  every 
sheet:  *  quarto  t*to).  eight;  an  ocUvo  (Svo), 
aliteen;  a  duodecimo  (12moV  twenty-four: 
and  an  octodecimo  (Igmo),  thirty-alx  pacea. 
£  A  wiltlngor  record:  ai,tbepii(Hofhlatory; 
the  sacred  paffet.—t.  to  priatiBg,  typei 
•et  up  for  one  side  ol  a  ]nS.—Page  eord,  In 
prinlmg,  amall  twine,  even  and  itroog, 
which  It  used  lotleroundlhepagesof  typea 
to  secure  them  from  nocldentt  till  they  are 
Imposed,  when  the  corda  are  taken  oil.— 
Paat  paptT.  stout  and  amooth  paper,  an 
which  the  pages  ol  types  In  the  progress  of 
ftwork  are  placed  Inaaale  place  tUl  a  sheet 
Is  readjr  to  be  Impoaed. 

PM*  (P^H.  '•  <-  pret  A  pp  paged;  ppr.  pag- 
ing.   To  mark  or  number  the  pages  ol  a 


'(^"S^itteni'uV 


PBgauil  (paj'entx  n.  [Old  fortni  pagm 
pagen;  originally  a  scaffold  lor  scenic  ei 
hlutlona,  from  L.  pagiiuthaiK  a  stmctui 
Joined  together,  from  pai]go,  to  (Is,  whenr 
also  page  (of  a  book).  J  1.  A  triumphal  ca: 
chariot,  arch.  aUtue.  or  other  object  lorn 
Ing  part  of  or  canied  In  public  ahowa  an 

'Spiv; 

S.  A  spectacle  ol 


ly  played.'    SItak. 
Anything  showy,  without  sUbillty  oi 


Fuauit  (paj'ent),  a.     Showy;  pompous; 

DMenlattous.     'The  pagtani  pomp  of  such 

a  aarrlle  throne.'    i>rwton. 
FagMntQwJ'ent).  It    To  exhibit  In  ahow; 

torepresent     'Beyujininwns.'    S>iak. 
FagMHttT  <paj'ent-rii  n.     Fageanta  or 

•hows;  a  pompous  exhibition  or  spectacle; 

splendid  or  oatentatlous  show.     'What  M- 

granlrg.  what  feats,  what  ahowa.'    Skak. 
ra^sbood  (pij'hud),  n.  The  slate  of  a  page. 


FAOITHA 

Vtttiaai  (pa-Jel'tna).  n.  [IHm.  of  I.  pap- 
nu.  SeePaoBDg.]  A  genua  of  acantlu^ 
teryglan  Bahes  ol  the  family  Spertdie.  About 
six  Buropean  apedes  are  known.  Including 
the  Spanish  bream  (J*.  OatnU)  and  sea- 
bream(f>.«nIn>don(tu),  the  latter  one  of  (be 
commonest  Dshea  round  the  Brttlah  ooaata 

Fagaiy  I  (P>f '^li  "-     The  rank  or  character 


PBglfi^    See  FAiaut. 
Pn^na  <P>'1'- 


[L.,  . 


It) 


Faced  (pi'god). 


PagDda.  "TTiey 

-Tj.Hu^  luols  called  pi^KJtfs.'    StiiiiHglUet 

Thronging  millions  to  tar  pagad  run.  'Popt. 

PasodS  (^a-^'daX  n.     t^.  pagode.  from 


ndu  temple  in 
L     The  pwoda 


penons.  Second,  an  apartment  forbidden 
to  all  bnt  Bnbmin*.  Third  and  last,  the 
cell  D(  the  deity  or  Idol  Inclosed  with  a  maMy 
sate.  Fagodat  are  generally  of  a  pnunldal 
iurm,  andof  a  number  of  storiea.  The  name 
Is  alao  given  to  Buddhist  temples  In  Slam. 
Burmah,  and  China.—!,!  An  Idol;  an  image 
of  some  supposed  deity.  StUUngfleet. — 3.  A 
gold  or  silver  coin  cnirent  In  HlndusUn.  of 
dllTennt  valuea  In  diBerent  porta  of  India, 

PM:o<la''tOIW  (pa-ga"da.aC«n),  n.  A  lime- 
stone found  in  China  Inclosing  numerons 
fossil  orthoceratltes,  W  ... 


Chine 


It  thi 


pagoda.     The 

uls  are  engen- 

the  shadows  of  the 


I^SOdlte  (pa^od-It),  n 

das.  Imai, __, 

called  also  AgaimaloiiU  and 

Pacnia  (pag'ms),  n.  [L.  pagnu.  Or.  paaroi, 
-an  unknown  Bah.)  A  genus  of  acanthop- 
teryglan  llshea,  of  the  i 


pounds.     It  la  mainly  of  a  bright 


family  V: 
hahlUng 
gum^T?. 


lily  VIveiTldie  (dveta  and  genelaX  In- 
■■'--    Eaatem  Asia,  _  ITie  masked  pa- 


(hlts  streak  down 
head  and  nose,  and  the  white  clr 
lbs  eyes,  which  gives  the  oreaM 
pact  as  if  it  wore  an  artiflclal  i 
[iBB  been  found  in  China,  whenc 
■pecimena  have  been  brought  to  Bnghuid. 


'eral 


FAlNTER-aTAINXB 


[O.  rr.  pairnitnt. 


hTOViaDU  ~"*"  " 

three  pain  ul  nidimsnUuT  le«t,  by  muni 
ol  whLth  they  nUln  theit  p(«lUon  lo  Uielr 
bomwKl  doslllns.  Th«  cariDue  li  not 
ttroiiB,  tiuC  Um  dkw*  ttf 
una  h«uig  ilwAjf  luwr  th 

m«t  coDUnan  BHtUh  ■[. .  _, 

BtrnAantiu;  Ih»  apeclH  •taowD  in  tli«  cut 
li  ft  imtber  lu^s  ud  hvidionw  ash  luhab- 
lUog  BraiU  and  the  WeM  Indl» 
PlXIinil  (M-gA'nu)b  n.     ~~       ~ 

bf  tbi  nama  ol  (oUicr  wihti 
See  PAaDmiA 
P&lt  (pkX  ».    Id  New  Z«iluut. 

Pkb  Cp«ri»&r»    Aue 
Doatempt  or  dUciui 

Ftld  (pid),  prat,  /t  pp.  of  pay. 

n  (P*JO'Jiu),  .L    [Ol 


Plidle<p*'dl},  n.  Alioe:apadille;aplougll- 
■ua.    (Bco'^l 

Ftldia  (pi'dl).  B.i  pnL  paidUd;  ppr.  pofd- 
Ii>«,  To  intk  wltb  •hoK,  quick  atcpa,  like 
a  child;  lo  paddle  In  water,  ±r.    [Scotch.] 

- 'l-kok),  n,    Swoeaa/'iHt- 


.    [Scotch.] 
touUify: 


cftj.  CAauMf. 
Afn.  Liking:  HtlaruitloD.  Chaucer. 
~Ie,  Full  (lA'gl,  pi'Jlll  n.  A  popular 
IB  of  PHntuJa  wru;  alio  larmad  Cav- 
(Iip.     Ree  Pint  DLL 

Pa&(pU).ii.C  To  beU;  to  dratL  IScotch.] 
Pmlki  {fUa),  n.     A  beatlos;  a  drubbing. 

na  (Mil).  »■  [O.Fr.  paUt.  aule.  pagulU; 
Mod.  Ft.  pcgU,  tram  L.pateUa,  a  pan,  from 
rootof  pateo.tolieopeiLl  A  TBaiel  of  wood, 
tin.  or  otber  meta)  Id  wludi  milk  ot  water 
la  commontf  carried. 

taU-IiTtuIi  (pUlinuhX  n.  A  bard  luiub. 
fuinlihed  with  brMlea  at  lb*  and.  BMd  In 
kltcheu,  daliiea,  ^c,  to  clean  the  angloa  of 

FftlUnl  (nLl'fnlX  n.    The  qaantUj  that  a 

ndUUM  (pal-JB^;^  n.  |Fr  .  Iniia  HuUt. 
ilnw,  and  that  from  L  palea.  chalf]  An 
under  bed  ol  itrax.  WrltteoalK/'aiUiaw. 

p&lUgt,!  1^  [Tt.  paiUt,  ttnw  ]  A  pallet; 
a  couch,  proptrly  o(  tlniw.     CSauar. 

p»UlIlAllt(pal'mali    See  Pulhau. 

Mn  ( pin ).  n.  [OB.  faifne,  ptunt.  pain, 
(roable.  from  O.  ft.  ptHit.  nrnw,  peine. 
pmit,  Uod.  tt.  ptOit,  (rom  L.  pona.  ei- 
platloD,  penalty,  ponlshment,  and  Latterly 
pain.  tOTuant.  The  iMiia  word  alio  entered 
the  A  Bai.  and  the  other  Oannanlo  laD- 
foagea  directlr.  hence  A.  Sai.  pin,  D.  pifn. 
On.  piiu.  O.H.a  p<u,  Hod-  a.  piin.  Aa 
Wedfwood  remarke  the  lAtln  word  wai 
(oabbd  to  tpiwl  Itielt »  widely  no  donbt 
from  (he  pnunloeDce  of  the  Idea  of  retribn- 
tion  and  piulihment  in  rellgiaui  teaching.  ] 


lenta]  dlitreu;  Oie- 
tude;gitef:iorrow. 

gHucicnca  ^ri  thii  toJIy  to 
S.  Careful  labaDr;claia...  _ 

~  ~ ;  trouble  wbioh  a  penon  takei  abeni 
■uiueltaingt  uiad  cbfeBy  Id  the  plural;  aa,  lo 

take  pauu ;  lo  be  at  tbe  saiiu  to  do  lonie- 
tbing.  'tlielabDaredaartli  jrourpaiiuhaTe 
•owed and  tilled.'  Dn/den.  'High  without 
taUogiiauutoilMi.'  WalUr.  'Wboploughi 
withpatahlanaUTelea.- r> .c-... 


il  baa  often  been  uj 
at  day.}^  t  Labour; 


:h  bllii  (or  acU)  an. 


F»lll^).i(.    [See  the  nonn.]    1 1  To  In- 
*'-"  — -—■ —  or  tartar*  upon  ai  a  penally 


irlng  fromtneni 


•nSerinsoF 
Mabnplyni 


cut,  bread  of  the  Lord,  becaiua  itamped 
wilbaflguteaf  Chrltt]  Atortof  One  while 
bread.     Cliaueer. 

miBlOl  [pbi'fulX  <•■  1.  Pull  of  pain;  glrlng 
treia,  whether  to  body  or  mind;  dUlreulng; 
ai,  apaiit^ufopetHtlonlniurgely.  'Crampi 
and  gonta  and  painful  nta'    Shak. 


-.  effort,     '^[arching  In 

the  painful  Held.'    Shok.     'By  quick  and 

muVhJ  marebei  hither  came.'    brpden 

3.  Kiecnted  with  or  proceeding  (roDi  pahu 
or  cloee  and  careful  ipplicatioD  or  atteD- 
Uon.  — L  t  PaiuttaUng;  laborioiu:  eierdilng 
labour;  undergoing  Coil;  indnatrloni.  'Nor 
mmt  Iha  pait^ful  hiubaudman  be  tired,' 

dlitreeaing,  giievoua.  laborloufl,  toiljome, 
difficult.  arduDut 

Plinfnlly  (ptn'ful-ll).  ade.  In  a  palnfnl 
manner:  <aj  with  auDerinB  of  body;  with 
afHictloD,  nneaalueat,  or  dutreu  or  mind. 
(M  With  gieal  palm;  laboriouily;  with  toll; 
with  cantnl  effort  or  dlligaDce. 

FilTlftllllltw  [pin'ful.nca).  n.  The  elate  or 
ouallty  of  being  painful:  (a)  nneaalneu  or 
dlatreu  of  body  or  mind,  [b)  Laboriona  el- 
fort  or  dUlgenoe:  the  taking  of  patni: 

Inl   and   accur—   ■-"- —.— -. 

Ituikin. 


;  laborloinTiMi, 


Faint  (pant),  r. 


[O.Fr.  pattuire.  pp.  paint, 
■m  L.  ^nger,.  viUum,  to 
iHt  or  cover  wilh  paint ;  to 
louta  on :  lo  dlyenlfy  with 

of  a  Rwm.— 2.  To  foria  a 
io  repnaeDt  by  col- 
licape  or  a  portrait 


a.  To  repreaent  or  exhibit  to  the 
o  bring  clearli'  before  the  lulnd'i 
deicriba  Tlvldlj;  In  dellueala;  k> 


4  To  adorn  or  beantlfr  by  laying  artlfldal 
coloura  on.  ■  PautUd  ber  face  and  Ured 
her  head.'    i  KL  ii.  30.     "I'o  gild  refined 

Slcl,  toBoiiifibeUly,'    Shot. 
nt  [pant),  v.i.    1.  To  practiie  painting; 
aa,  Uia  arliit  pointa  well.— i.  To  Uf  artlOclal 


Tlew^bn 


1.  A  eolDDrlng  inbetaDce; 
in  painting,  either  limple 
pigment:  u,  a  while  paint 
Cotoor  laid  on  the  laoe: 


Unt  (pint),  A 
ircomponnd;  i 


Plinlot  (pinl'«rX  n.  One  whoae  ocenpallon 
ii  to  paint ;  an  artlit  who  represeDM  the 
appeanuio*  of  Che  objeeta  ol  nature  en  a 
plane  or  other  lurface  by  meani  of  coloura. 

—Painieri  ealic,  a  dlieaie  to  which  paint- 
en,  plumberi,  and  thou  who  work  with 
pulionoui  preparation!     -  -     ' 


lie  principal  •ymplomi 

ha  abdomen,  obatlnale 
rampi  in  the  limb*, 
otic,  Ihtoiuhirt  colic. 


/pint-tr4ttD-< 
of  arma-t.  A 


li,  ekaln;     Ch.  Sc  loek; 


].  >oti;      h.  Ft.  ton:      ng.  aing; 


FSDAQOGICS 

PMlaco(7(Iifi'iU-go]-l),n.  Padi«oer(vlildi 


PMOerU  (pi-dft-rl-.),  H.    [L  padar. 
A  gsaoiof  ihnibbr  plii~'~  ""'   '" 


a  In  CMM  0 
Bbrlla  comi 
_»dOb     " 


S-d6-lMp'tUin),  n.    [Or. 
Id,  And  baBtuma,  bAp- 
Uim  of  lufanti  or  ol  chS- 


Fado-noMlosy  (p4'd<s-D6-K]''o-ii).  n.   [Qr. 

Bail,  paidof.  4  cblld,  TL«at.  dsnu,  uid 
looai,  dijcoune.]  The  ■ludj' of  Ihs  dlieuei 
of  children. 

PBdotrophr,  PndatTDplila  (pa-do 
pt.dO-ln7n-a).  iL  [Qr.  inu.  nidM.  ft 
ud  ImiiAA,  to  nourlih.]     Tlut  tiru 


Pmnt  {p*'on).  «.  (Or.  ooiSn. )  In  am. 
fjTDi.  «  foot  Of  four  lyllabletn  uid  of  four 

ttva/aenban,  pdwniUI.  duimdtiU,  eeUrUOt. 
WrTtUn  tita.  bul  Isu  comedy.  Pun. 
FMOnlA  (p£-e'al'aX  »■     [Atl«r  Pson.  th« 
pbyftlcl&D  of  the  goda,  who  U  Rfttil  to  luTe 

chlenj  of  Karapean  and  Aalstlc  pliuu,  In- 
longlnu  b>  tlia  nat,  order  RanunculaceiB, 
■ad  verj'geDenllj'cultivattHl  iDiiardmifar 
the  sake  of  thalr  large  gaady  flow«n.  aod 
kaovn  bj  the  name  of  pvumy,  peony,  or 
piony.    The  apeclet  are  moatly  herbaceoui, 

dOBplj  lob»d  loavBt.    The  flowars  an  aoU- 


The  flown™,  hoHOTer,  hivo  no  •moDTo'  "ot 
an  agreeable  one.  P.  eoratiina,  a  plant  vILh 
crimson  patali,  hai  long  been  reported  aa 
Erowing  on  an  Ulwid  in  the  Bavgm,  bat  It 
Uicarceljrconaldendlndleenoaa.  Themota 
and  a«edi  of  all  the  ipeinea  are  Bmetlc  and 
otbarlle  in  modentc  doaei.     p.  ojleinatii 

tags  garden*.  »aa  fonnerlr  In  great  repute 

Pnonln  (p^on.in),  n.  A  red  coloBrlng  mat- 
ter obulned  Irani  phenlUc  acid  by  the  aotlon 
of  lulphnrie  and  oialtc  acldi.  It  glirei  to 
wool  and  tlU  brilUiiDt  crimaoa  antTBcarlet 

FlMmr  <pf  O-nl),  n.    See  P2o:iia. 

P»fECk(pa-««kT, 

nupidarel  (pa-n-d 

Pl«lb  (pa'ga),  n. 
theellteDlanaUTe..mi. 

F*CUl<pi'gan}.H.  |L  pagaaiu.  ftpeuant 
or  cauDtcrmin,  from  pagui,  a  village.] 
One  who  wnnhlpa  faiae  godi;  one  who  la 
nsltber  ■  ChrlMuo.  a  Jew,  nor  a  Uobun- 
medan:  a  heathen;  an  Idolater.  Thiiword 
waa  orf glnallr  applied  to  the  InbabltanU  ol 
the  coantrj.  who  on  the  Brat  propagation 
ol  the  Chriatlan  nliglon  adhered  to  the 


India,  a  body-guard 


Chriatlanlly  alter  It  had  bei 
the  InhabituiU  at  the  dtiaL 

Puui  (pt'Kan),  1 
nhTp  or  worahippt 
lah:   Idolatroui;   ai,  pagan  inperttitlont 

rfn    'What  a  po^an  rascal  It  thltf  an  In- 

Pagiuile,!  Pt^nuile*lt  (pl-gan'lk.  pi-gan'- 
lk'al).a.  Kalaling  to  pwant:  pagan.  'Pd- 
ganick  fablea  of  goda.'    CucfiDDrlA. 


i  receired  by 

irtalblng  to  the  wor- 


*■§*"'— "r"  (pi-guilk-al-UX  odo.    la  i 

^ScMi  aiul  emir  Cod  lullli  Clenuul  ii  >oithln  p(' 


M  pagant.    '  Po^nuA  pattlme  ai 


the  lyKem  of  relt^ona  opMont  and  wor- 

duion  oi/aganum-  Dr,  G.  S^rtnr- 

PftjKUltrKpiL-gan'I-ti).!!.  The  tUte  of  being 

a  pagan;  pa^[anlam.     CudaortA. 
ttgUllat  (pa'gan-li),  e.  I.  pret.  &  pp.  pofun- 

iad;  ppr.  poffanitiiig.    To  render  heathen- 

FaxanlH  (p«'gan-li),  v.i.    To  behaTs  like 
pagana.    MilUm. 
Pimnlrl  (pft'SV-U}.  "df.    Inapaguiauui- 

Sir,  patdor.  a  boy.  Baying  the  woiii  might 
IB  been  brought  into  Italy  by  the  Oreeka 
or  by  the  Cnuadera.  Lltlr4  queatlout  thla 
darlTatlon.  pointing  ant  that  the  oiiglna] 

domaittc  or  servant  of  Interior  condition; 
ho  therefore  derlvea  It  from  a  L.L.  nwiur. 
a  r^tlc.  from  L.  pagut,  a  country  dliulct, 
which  alllea  It  •Ath  pagan  (which  Bee).| 
L  A  young  male  attendant  on  klnga,  nobler 
or  other  peraona  ol  diitlnctlon;  alad  In  the 
service  of  people  ol  rank  or  wealth,  vhoae 
duty  ft  la  to  tun  eminda.  attend  to  thedoor, 
&c. — i.  In  America,  a  t>oy  or  man  that  at- 
tends on  alegUtatlve  body;aa,  iiiApaffaot 


on  the  ground. 

Pass  (pin  n.  [Tr.,  from  L.  pagina, «  page, 
ai  iatm  from  la}n(na.Jemme  tromjeemijta. 
Rmt  pag.  soon  in  L.  pango.  Gr.  p/gnytni. 

lollo  volume  contains  lour  pagea  Id  ever]' 
sheet;  a  ijuarto  (4lo),  eiahl;  an  octavo  (SvoX 
sixteen;  a  duodecimo  (12mo).  twenty-lour; 
and  an  octodeclma  (Ittmo)  ihlrtj'Bli  pages. 
£.  A  writing  or  record;  aa.  the  pd^ol  history; 
the  sacred  pagtr.  — 3.  in  printing,  tji>ea 

printinff,  small  twine,  even  and  strong, 
which  1*  used  to  tie  round  the  pages  of  types 

imposed,  when  the  cords  are  taken  oft.~ 
pMi  paper,  stout  and  smooth  paper,  on 

aworkare  placed  Ina  safe  place  till  asheet 
is  ready  to  be  Impoaed. 
Pags  (mii).  o.t  pret.  A  pp.  piwed; 
tne-    To  mark  or  number  l£e  ' 


iscripL 


FagMMt  (paj'enl).  n  [Old  forms  pagyn, 
pagtn;  orlgiually  a  tcaifold  for  scenic  ei- 

jolneil  logother,  from  ponso.  to  tli.  whence 
also  pagt  (ol  a  book). }  1.  A  triumphal  car, 
chariot,  arch.  sUtue.  or  other  object  form- 
ing part  of  or  carried  In  public  ahowa  and 

&  A  apcctacle  of  ent«rtaliunent ;  a  ahow ;  a 
theatrical  eihlliitlon.  '  If  you  will  tee  a 
pagiatu  truly  played.'    Slat. 

3.  Anything  ahowy,  without  ttabtUty  or  dn- 


Panut  (paJ'entX  '>.  Shoi 
ostentatious.  'The  pafftani 
a  servllo  throne.'    Drydan. 


nwwtntar  (paJ'i 

leata,  what  ahoi 


pompous  exhibition  or  spectacle; 
•plendid  or  oaientMloiu  show.  '  What  nt- 
—  -•—  •—  -■—  -howa*    Sluif. 


grantry.  what  leata,  what  ah 
nfebood  (p&l'hud},  >>.  The  I 


—  .,_  Jel'lua).  n.  [Dim.  ol  L  ptv- 
See  PlORVS-l  A  genus  ol  acanthi^ 
ternian  flshea  of  the  lamlly  Sparldea.  About 
six  European  tpedea  are  known,  includlnf 
the  Spanish  bream  (P.  OtBmii)  and  Ha. 

tagerjl  (pafrii  n.    The  nnk  or  chaneter 

of  a  page.  B.  JoTuon 
PulLn.  SeeFAiQi,(. 
PaaliiA  (pa'Jl-na).  n.    [L,  a  leal  orpage.] 

In  hot.  the  sniface  ol  a  leal. 
Puliul  (paj'ln-al),  a.     Conilttlng  ol  pofm. 

*An  expression  proper  unto  the  pagttut 

books  ol  our  times,  but  not  Bo  agreeable 


hclDK-macIiliLe  (iSplng-ma-aMn).  a.  A 
machine  for  paging  hooka  and  numbertug 

FagOd  (pi'god).  n.  Same  at  Panada.  "They 
wonblp  Idols  called  pagodi.'  SHUinglleeL 
'  Thronging  milliuua  to  the  tjopufi  run. 'Pi^. 

PaXDda  (pa-ge'daX  n  [Ft.  pagodi.  from 
Per.  and  Hind,  but^dah^tmt.  aD  idol,  and 
gadah.  a  house.)  1.  A  Hindu  temple  In 
which  idoli  tn  vorthlpped.  The  pagoda 
is  generally  ol  three  aubdivlaiant.  Hrat. 
an  apartment  whose  celling  la  a  dome.  tMt- 
lug  on  oolomiu ;  thla  part  Is  open  to  all 


persons.    Second,  an  upaKmeD 

to  all  but  BralimUta.    Third  ai— ,  — 

cell  ol  the  deity  or  Idol  incloaed  with  ■  lOBMy 
gale.  Pagodaa  are  generally  of  a  nraroidu 
form.  Mid  of  a  number  of  atoriea.  The  name 


^urtnah,  an 
)f  aome  sup, 
[Old  or  tllvei 


-It  Anld  

ippoted  deity.  Slftlfnall«(.-  _.  „ 

._  |-Q[jgnt  In  Hindnatan.  of 

_ dllfoKnt  parti  of  India, 

T»K06x-aoa»  (pa^da-itenl,  n.  A  Una- 
present  a  reacmblance  to  a  pagoda.  The 
Chlneae  believe  tliat  the  fosvla  are  engen- 
dered In  the  rock  by  the  abadowi  of  the 
pagodas  that  stand  above  them. 

l'a«odlte(pa'god-it).  n.     A  name  given  to 

Ogurea  of  pagodat.  Images  of  Idolt,  and  or- 
namenle.    It  It  called  alto  Agaimalelilt  and 

Pasnia  (pag'ms).  n.  [L.  pagnu.  Or.  yxwros. 
..n  unknown  flrfij  A  genu,  of  acanthop- 
l\g\aji  dihet,  ol  the  tparold  or  bream  fa- 
-  — -italnlng  the  bralte  or  becker  (P. 
™qw™j,  and  Couch'a  aea-bream  (P.  or- 
pAiu),  both  found  on  the  Uritlih  coialt. 
though  the  latter  it  rare.  The  becker  weight 
nve  or  six  ponnda.     It  ia  mainly  ol  a  bright 


S", 


it,  till;       mi,  net.  b«r;       pine,  pin; 


lamllT  Viverridn  (civets  and  genetsX  in- 
habiting Eaatem  Asia.  The  maaked  pa- 
guma(P.  larmlvt)  is  called  maaked  on  ao- 
cannt  ol  the  white  stresJi  down  the  lort- 
head  and  note  and  the  white  circle  round 
the  eyet.  which  givea  the  creature  an  aa- 

haa  been  found  bi  China,  whence  aereral 
tpMrtmena  have  been  brought  to  England. 

oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abttne;      f.  Be.  Ify- 


FAOVKIAIt 


PunilUl  (pa-gli'rl-ui).  n 

bdniwliiato  thegaoui  F^ 

PaCUlU*  (pa-nVrl-ilil  il  U.    [L  pagi 

Gr.  poffonrot,  a  kind  of  cimu,  tma  pag. 


■,  of  vhlcbthe  genui  P««u- 

-,  jr  ti«mit-cialjt.  i*  (bs  ti^iM.    Uoit  ot 
le  ipeciet  ol  tbii  funllf  iDbaUt  ths  d>- 


bDiTDwed  dwaUlnit.  Ths  canpue  li  not 
■trang,  but  the  divi  uc  wsU  ilsvtIOMd. 
ons  iHing  nlirajr*  luser  tliui  tbs  other.  The 
miMt  cominoo  BrltUh  apede*  li  Pagitna 
Btmhar^Bt;  the  ipsdea  ihown  in  ths  cut 
■■  ■  ntber  lun  ud  htndtoma  cnb  inhab- 
iting Bnzll  Bud  the  Weat  tndlet 
?l(nn»  (pft-gfl'nu).  ».     [See  PAacRiDAI 

by  tJis  nvne  of  aoidier  and  heriAit  erabt. 

Pkll  (■>*). 


n  ZaiUnd,  »  lortiOed 


Pkb  (pt),  iuMri.  Ad  e 
contempt  or  dlignit. 
A«4  r  ^*M  I  ^n  Dfl  AH  ounct  of  dift.  good  Ap> 

Pkld  (pid),  prsL  ft  pp.  ol  Bay, 
PtldmUOi  (pi^atJlu).  IL     [Or  paidtuIiM 

(UcAn^),  education,  froin  ]M1k1«u>.  to  teich. 
from  pail,  ■  boy.]    Ths  Klencg  oI  MftchJns 

P&ldle {pi'itlt.  n.  Abo«;  ap*ddle:aplauali- 

■tall.     (Scatc1i.l 
PkldlS  (pi'dli  d.i  pret  paidUd;  ppr,  jwid- 

Ufu.     To  walk  wKb  ihort.  quick 

achll-    -         

PUdk- 

itbinct. 

isi?..- _- 

PU^  Pull  (pi'gl,  pi'JUi  n.  A  pupulir 
name  of  Prinuila  ttrU;  ilHi  tetmed  Cou- 
tlip.    Ret  PhtHOLjL 

ralkCpikV  B.I.   To  beat;  to  drnb.  [Scotch.] 

Falka  (pakll,  il  a  beating;  ■  drubbing. 
[Sc-oteb.) 

Pall  (P^)>  »-  [O.Fr.  pails,  patte,  payellt; 
Mod.  FT.  poeU,  from  L.  pateUa,  a  pan,  from 
root  a(  iiat4a,  to  lie  open.  I  A  t«(h1  ot  Hood, 
Un,  or  other  metal  In  which  milk  or  water 

mi-bnuh  (pil'bnuh).  n.  A  bard  bnub. 
lunlihed  with  briitlca  at  the  end,  nwd  In 
kltchani,  lUiMe*.  Ac.  (o  clean  the  anglea  of 


PKIUOI  (pU'l. 
pall  will  hold. 

PkIUmw 


The  qnantUy  that  a 


under  bed  of  itraw.  Wrl^^iSio  PaiU'i  .... 

Pftlllat,t  u.  [Fr.  pailU.  itraw.]  A  pUlM; 
a  coucb,  properly  ul  itnw.     CAoucer. 

PaUmalllUiil^nil^    SeePALLUAU. 

PUB  (P*B>.  ■>,  [O  B.  paynt,  piyai,  pain, 
trouble,  from  O.  Fr,  peine,  patne,  poine, 
ptBH.  Mod.  n.  piOw.  from  X.  jnnd,  ei- 
plaUim.  penalty,  panitbrnent.  and  latterly 
pain,  tonnenL  The  Latin  void  alio  entered 
the  A.  SUL  and  Ibe  other  Oennanla  ian- 
fua**  dinetly,  benoa  A.  Bax.  pUt.  D,  piJK, 
Den.  piiM,  O.fi-O,  plMa.  Mod.  Q.  ptia.  Ai 
Wedgwood  remarka  the  I^tln  word  wai 
anabSid  to  ipr«WI  tlwU  »  widely  do  doabt 


(ion  aod  puuiahment  in  nllgkiiH  leach 
eta.  Main;     ^  Sc  la<A;     g.po;     i.iab; 


;   puniihment  luffered   or 
•vaBrlDg  or  cTll  Intllcted  ai 


FAUrtER-BTAINZB 

Pmlnllnl  [pl'nlnik  *>-  [O,  Fr,  paltnltme 
pagaulBm,  from  L.L  paganijpniVt  hcjtthen 
doDi.  from  paganut-     (Bee  Paoam.)    Thi 

enaiy    lenie    of    pamim    la  Iherefon 
thendom   or  beaEhenUm.]     A   pagtm 


any  ^rm»  from  *l 

preauira,  lenalon,  or  aiwiBi,  iqiimUan  o 
parti  by  Tlolance.  or  any  denutgemeot  c 
lUDcUoui:  bodily  dlitreai;  inDering,  Sped 
Iksally— 3,  The  uiroe*  ur  dlatreu  of  tnial 
or  childbirth:  generally  In  pluraL 


ijuletude:  auilelf ;  aoUoltuiie;  gilef;  sorrow, 
lOflKieiKeUjniflsloUy  (oUsdujiIcr  ^i», 
t.  Careful  labour :  close  applicallan  In  work- 
big  1  trunbla  wblcb  a  penon  takes  about 
something:  used  chiefly  In  the  plural;  ■■  it* 
take  pai'u:  to  be  at  llie  paint  to  do 


10  ploughs 


thing-  'Thelabouredearthyui 
aowad  and  tilled.'  Drydea.  'High 
laklngpaiulonse,'  Watla-.  'Wlic 
withpauihlsnaliTelea'  Tenni 
ttaougb  a  plnral  boa  oReo  been  iubu  hi  um 
beet  writers  aa  a  alngular.  but  It  is  probably 
mora  commonly  used  as  a  plural  at  Che  pre- 
sent day.]— a,  I  labour;  task  (o  be  performed. 


pains  and  panalUea  beyond  or  coolruy  to 

In  fact,  new  lawi  uadB  as  ■  special  occaaion 
may  reqolre- 
Fftin(p(n}.l',t    ISeethenonnl    1,4  To  In- 
Hict  luflerlna  or  tortnra  upon  as  a  penally 


3L  To  cause  to  endure  mental  lultertDg;  t 
afflict;  to  render  oneasy  in  mind;  to  dL 
quiet;  to  dlBtreu. 

1. 1  To  put  lopaltu;  to  trouble;  with  isaeilTe 

taltaome  nBorts.— Sm 
aflllct,  grieve,  aggrlei 

Piliutdal  (pia'a-bl),  a.  Causing  pain;  paln- 

PalnilMMlTia  t  a  rFrom  L,  pantt  i>inntiii- 
nu,  brvad  of  Uie  Lord,  because  stamped 
wlthaHgureof  Christ]  Asortof  line  white 
bread-     CAauwr, 

Full  of  pain;  giving 
,  uneaslucas,  or  dls- 
ir  mind;  distressing; 


IV. 


as,  a  paiitful  operation 

and  gouts  and  paiit^uJ  jiia,     *ji*w- 

Erik  ban  bcm  moic  /aii,fia  U  Bl  Is  the  ptupect. 

I,  Requiring  labour  or  toll;  difficult;  eie- 
cnted  with  lalwrloiu  effort  'Uaichlng  in 
the  paln/ul  fleld.'  Shak.  'By  quick  aoit 
paiiifat  marclMa  hlthercama,  Drydea.— 
t.  Rieented  with  or  proceeding  from  palus 
or  cbag  and  canfnl  ipplicatlon  or  atten- 
tion.—4 1  Fatnstaklng;  talnrloai;  eierclslng 
labour;  nndeTgoIng  toll;  industrlons.  'Nor 
must  the  pailful  husbandman  be  tired,' 

StK,    Disquieting,   troublesome,  aflllctiTe, 
diitresalng,  grie*oui,  laborious,  toilsome, 
difflcult,  arduoua 
Palnftilly  (p4n'fni-10.  ode.     In  a  painful 
mumer:  (a)  with  >uiferli«  of  body;  with 

(6)  With  gnat  pains ;'laboriouBly;  with  toil; 
wlUi  caTBtnl  effort  or  diligence. 
Pklnfnlnaia  (pin'fnl-ntia);  n.  The  state  or 
qoality  of  being  painful :  (a)  aneialneis  nr 
distress  of  body  or  mind,  (6)  Laborious  ef- 
fort or  diligence:  the  taking  of  pains:  car» 
ful  and  accurals  labour:  laborlousntaa. 
idutiii. 


I^iJiilai 


lameoi  (pinlci  nei).  n 


tajtar  day  and  night.     Qau. 

Falnattklllir  (pIni'tU-ing),  a.  Taking  or 
giren  to  tauiig  pains;  chsracterlied  by  close 
or  minute  awucatlon ;  Uborious  and  caie- 
rul;  ioduttiiouA  'A  plodding  paiaitatiiur 
race  of  mortals,'    B.  Suiiitvme. 

Pamrt««IlK<p*ni't4k-ing).  n.  The  taking 
of  pains;  cairHul  labour. 


ET'^Joi  or^mto'd^'o™" 

likeness  ol  Incoluun;  to  represent  byool- 
ouis;  ss.  to  paint  a  landscape  or  a  porbmlt- 

Hence-S,  To  represent  or  eihlblt  hi  Ills 
nilnd ;  to  bring  clearly  before  the  mind't 
eye;  la  describe  rivldly;  to  dellueaW;  to 
Imsge;  to  depict 


and  CImt 

ner  neaa,     z  Ki  ii.  30,     'To  gild  nflned 
Bold,  to  poiiil  the  lily,'    Shak. 
nlnt  (pint),  v.i.    1,  To  practise  pMnting; 
as.  the  artiit  poind  well.— 2,  To  by  artllldBl 
colour  un  the  faoe  with  the  riaw  of  beaulKy- 


Palnt  (pint),  n. 
or  red  yaiiii.— a  Cclour  'latJ  on  the  face ; 

Painter  (pant'^r),  n.   One  whose  occuntlon 
is  to  paint;  an  artist  who  reprssenli  the 

appearaone  ol  the  objects  of  — ' 

plane  or  other  snrface  by  mei 

— i'atnUr't  coUe,  a  disesse  ta  which  palot- 


IdpUsymp'li 


jSElnaS 

ramps   in   the  timU, 
Me,  htsonAixt  cAit. 

[(^imp  Ir,  point,  a 
ee  FANna,  *  net!  A 
boat  to  a  ship  or  other 


).  Pr.  ton:     ng.  sinp; 


H.  lAen;  th.  IUb;     w.  utg;    wh,  leJUg;   ita,  ainn.— SeeKBT. 
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PALiEOPHTTOLOGY 


the  Uyot  oompAoy  or  guild  in  London 
bearing  this  name. 

Patating  (p&nf  ingV  n.  1.  The  act,  art.  or 
employment  of  laying  on  colours;  the  art  of 
forming  figures  or  representing  objects  in 
colours  on  canvas  or  other  material;  or  the 
art  of  representing,  by  means  of  figures  and 
coliurs  on  a  plane  surface,  all  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  or  to  the  imagination,  so 
OS  to  produce  the  appearance  of  relief. 

Puintiitg^,  or  art  TCQenUljr  as  tnch,  with  all  ks 
technicaliBes.  difficiuties.  and  particular  ends.  Is 
nothing  but  a  noble  and  expressive  langua|?e,  Invalu- 
able  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  but  by  Rseu  nothing. 
.  .  .  What  do  you  at  present  mean  by  historical 
painting  t  Now-a<lays.  it  means  endeavouring,  by 
the  power  of  imaginanon.  to  portray  some  historical 
event  of  past  days.  But  in  the  middle  ages,  it 
meant  representing  the  acts  of  their  own  days ;  and 
that  is  the  only  historical  pai$tti$tg  worth  a  straw. 

Jluskin. 

2.  A  picture;  a  lilceness  or  resemblance  in 
colours. 

This  is  the  yfitj  fainting  of  your  fear.      Shah. 

8.  Ck>lours  laid  on.    '  This  ipaimting  wherein 
you  see  me  smeared.'    Skak. 
PaintleSB  (p&ntles),  a.    Incapable  of  beiuff 
painted  or  represented;  not  to  be  painted 
or  described. 

By  woe,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells ; 

By  woe.  in  painUcss  patience  it  excels.    Savagt, 

Paintreu  (p&nt'res),  n.  A  female  who 
paints. 

raint-strake  (pant'str&k).  n.  NwvtX.  the 
uppermost  stra&e  of  plank  Immediately  be- 
low the  plank-sheer.  It  is  also  called  the 
Sheer-ttrake.    See  Strake. 

Paintnre  t  (p&nf  Qr X  n.  [0.  Fr.  painture,  a 
painting,  picture.  ]  The  art  of  painting. 
Dryden. 

Pair  (p&rX  n.  [Fr.  paire,  a  pair,  couple, 
from  L.  par,  equal,  perhaps  akin  to  Gr. 
para,  beside,  alongnde  of.]  1.  Two  things 
of  a  Idnd.  similar  in  form,  applied  to  the 
same  purpose,  and  suited  to  each  other  or 
used  together ;  as,  a  pair  of  gloves  or  stock- 
ings; A  pair  of  shoes.  Also  applied  to  a 
single  thing  composed  essentially  of  two 
pieces  suiting  each  other,  and  used  only  in 
the  plural  form;  as,  ajMtr  of  scissors;  a 
pair  of  trousen.— 2.  Two  of  a  sort;  a 
couple ;  a  brace ;  as,  a  pair  of  nenres.  '  A 
pair  of  turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons.' 
Luke  it  4—8.  Distinctively,  a  man  and  wife. 

Oh  when  meet  now 
Such/airr  in  love  and  mutual  honour  Join'dt  MiUon. 

4.  In  nUrUng,  a  gftng  or  party  of  men:  in  this 
sense  spelled  also  Fare.— 6.  In  parliatnerU, 
two  members  l>elonging  to  opposite  parties 
who  agree  not  to  vote  for  a  si>ecifled  time. 
See  Paulino.— Pair  formerly  had  a  sense 
equal  to  a  set  of  things,  or  designated  an 
apparatus  with  its  belongings;  thus,  a  pair 
cA  cards  was  tipaek  of  cards ;  a  pair  of  gal- 
lows was  a  giOlows  fully  equipped.  We  still 
speak  of  a  pair  of  stairs  for  a  flight  of  stairs 
or  steps.  ^  A  garret  up  four  patr  of  stairs.' 
MacatUay. 

I  ha'  nothing  but  my  skin. 
And  .clothes;  my  sword  here,  and  myself; 


Two  crowns  in  my  pocket,  two  pair  of  cairds 
And  three  false  dice.  Beau,  d* . 

What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hani 


Whattalkestthoutomeof  the  hangman  f  if  I  hang, 
111  make  a  fat  pair  of  i^ows ;  for  if  I  hang,  old  Sir 
John  hangs  with  me,  and  thou  knowest  ne  is  no 
starveling.  Shah. 

Pair  (par),  v.i.  l.  To  be  Johied  in  pairs ;  to 
couple;  as,  birds  jMiir  in  summer.— 2.  To 
suit ;  to  flt,^as  a  counterpart 

Ethelinda, 
My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  >aftr  with  tlUne.  Howe. 

—To  pair,  to  pair  off,  (a)  to  depart  from  a 
company  in  pairs  or  couples,  (b)  To  abstain 
from  voting  on  arrangement  with  a  member 
of  the  opposite  party  to  do  the  same :  said  of 
members  of  parliament    See  Pairdio. 

Pair  (parX  v.t  l.  To  unite  in  couples. 
'Minds  .  .  .  paired  by  heaven'  Drydetu 
2.  To  unite  or  assort  in  twos  as  correspondent 
oradapted  to  each  other.  'Glossy  jet  ispaired 
with  shining  white.'    Pope. 

Pair,t  Paire,t  v.t  To  impair;  to  hurt;  to 
injure.    Chaucer. 

Pairert  (p&r'dr).  n.  One  who  impairs  or 
iniures.     Widdi[^e. 

^tirliisrt  Pairing  OfTCpai'ing,  pAr'ing  ofX  n. 
In  pantament,  a  practice  by  which  a  mem- 
ber whose  opinions  would  lead  him  to  vote 
on  one  side  of  a  question  agrees  with  a  mem- 
ber on  the  opposite  side  that  they  both  shall 
be  absent  for  a  specified  time,  so  that  a  vote 
is  neutralized  on  each  side. 

Pairixur-time(p&r'ing-tImXn.  The  time 
when  birds  couple.    Cowper. 

Pairment  t  (par'mentX  ^  Injury ;  damage. 

Wickliffe. 


Pair-r03ral  (p&r-roi'alX  n.  Three  similar 
things ;  specifically,  three  cards  of  a  sort  at 
certain  games,  as  three  kings,  tliree  queens, 
dec.  Double  pair-royal,  four  similar  cards, 
as  four  kings.  Written  also  Pariai  and 
PriaL 

Hatii  thatgreat/air-r^a/ 

Fates)  late  made  trial 


Of  adamantine  sisters  (the 
Of  some  new  trade. 


Quarles. 


PairwlBe  (p&r'wiz),  adv.    In  pairs. 

Such  as  continued  refractory  he  tied  together  by 
the  beards,  and  lusa^  pairwist  over  poles.    Carfyle. 

PaiBft  n.  [Ft.  paye,  countnr.  ]  In  law,  the 
people  out  of  whom  a  jury  is  taken. 

ndBe  t  (p&zX  n.  Weight  'A  stone  of  such 
apatftf.^  Chapman.    See  Poise. 

PalsetCp&z).v.t  To  weigh  or  poise.  <With 
just  balance  paie'd. '    Ph.  Fletdter. 

Palzlian  Oim  (p&ks'han  gun),  n.  [From 
the  name  of  the  inventor.]  A  howitzer  for 
the  horizontal  firing  of  heavy  shells,  intro- 
duced by  the  French  general  Paixhan  about 
1830. 

Paj0<dL  A  word  found  in  editions  of  Shak- 
spere,  old  and  new,  in  Hamlet,  act  iii  sc.  2, 
and  usually  explained  as  meaning  peacoek. 
Perhaps  the  proper  reading  is  patehock,  a 
word  used  by  Spenser  for  a  low  or  mean 
person. 

Pakfbng  (pak'f ongX  n.    Bee  Paokfono. 

Pal,  PaU  (palX  n.  Mate;  partner;  accom- 
plice; chum.    [Slang.] 

/W  is  a  common  cant  word  for  brother  or  friend,  and 
It  is  purely  Gipsv,  having  come  directly  from  that  lan- 
guage without  the  slightest  change.  On  the  Continent 
itis>ru/aor/m/.  In  England  It  sometimes  takes  the 
form  ofpei.  C.  G.  IMand. 

Palalira(pil-lii'bra),n.  [Sp.]  A  word.  Shak- 
spere  makes  Dogberry  use  palabrae  ignor- 
antly  for  pocM  paldbrat,  that  is,  few  words. 

Palace  (pal'&sX  n.  [Fr.  potoit,  from  L 
Palatium,  one  of  the  seven  hiUs  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  and  ttiat  on  which  Augustus 
had  his  residence,  whence  ^e  name  was 
given  to  his  house.]  1.  The  house  in  which 
an  emperor,  a  Idng,  or  other  distinguished 
person  resides;  as,  an  imperial  peuace;  a 
royal  palace:  a  pontifical  palace;  a  ducal 
palace;  a  bishop's  palace.— %  A  splendid 
place  of  residence;  a  stately  or  magnifi- 
cent mansion    A^UUtnn. 

Palaoe-OOurt(pal'&s-kdrt).  n.  The  court 
of  the  sovereign's  palace  of  Westminster, 
which  had  junsdiction  of  personal  actions 
arising  within  the  limits  of  18  miles  round 
the  palace,  excepting  the  citar  of  London. 
This  court  was  instituted  in  1064.  and 
abolished  in  1849. 

PaladoiiB  t  (pa-l&'shus).  a.  PaUtial;  royal; 
noble;  magnificent    Qraunt 

Paladin  (pal'a-dinX  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  paladin, 
from  L  palatmui,  attached  to  the  i>alace. 
from  potoeium.  (SeePALAOK)  The  twelve 
peers  of  France  to  whom  the  name  was  first 
applied  lived  in  the  palace  of  Charlemagne.  ] 
A  knight -errant;  a  heroic  champion;  an 
eminent  hero.  . 

The  Count  Palatine  was.  In  theory,  the  official  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  households  of  the  Car- 
kyrmgian  emperor.  As  the  foremost  ofthe  twelve  peers 
of  France,  the  Count  Palatine  took  a  prominent  place 
m  inediami  romance,  and  •.paladin  u  the  impersoni- 
fication  of  chivalrous  devotion.  Isaac  Taylor. 

PatoarotlC  (palS-ar ' tik ).  a.  [Gr.  pototof. 
ancient,  and  E.  areiic.\  One  of  the  six 
regions  into  wliich  zoologists  divide  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  based  on  their  charac- 
teristic fauna  or  collection  of  animal  life. 
The  palnarctic  region  embraces  Europe, 
Africa  north  of  the  Atlas  range,  and  I^r- 
them  Asia. 

PalmurterCpi-Id-as't^rXn.  AgenusoffossU 
star-fishes  of  the  Silurian  svstem.  The  spe- 
cies present  so  many  anonuUies  tliat  the  genus 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  existing  family. 

Pnlwnrhinufl,  Palncblnoi  (pa-fd-ek'inus, 
p&-16-ki'nusX  ^  [Or.  palaioe,  ancient,  and 
echinot,  sea-urchin.  ]  A  genus  of  fossil  sea- 
urchins  or  cidarites  occuning  in  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family. 
Paliechinidfl). 

Palaichtlisres  (p&-ld-ik'thi-«z  ).n.p{.  [Gr. 
patovo«,ancient,  and  ichthye,  fish.]  A  division 
of  fishes  comprising  the  Ganoiclei  and  the 
Elasmobranchii,  and  characterized  by  having 
a  heart  with  a  contractile  bulbus  arteriosus, 
intestine  with  aspiral  valve,  and  optic  nerves 
non-decussating.    H.  A.  yicholaon. 

PalAOOnntle  Cp&'ld-d-kris''tik).  a.  [Gr. 
paUUce,  ancient,  and  kryoe,  frost]  Frozen 
from  of  old :  remaining  frozen  from  antiquity : 
applied  to  both  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas 
as  perpetually  covered  with  ice  of  unknown 
ages,  or  to  such  ice. 
A  special  name  Is  much  needed  to  distingoish  this 


ice  from  ordinary  old  pack, 
was  adopted  by  the  officers 


The  nuaepalaoefystie 

(of  the  jlltrt  and  the  Dis- 

CapL  Markham. 


cevery  in  1875-6). 

PalflBoetlmoloslcal  (p&ad-d-eth-no.ioj''ik- 

alla.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  palax>eth- 
nology. 

Palaoetlmologlst  (p&a§-d-eth-noro-jist), 

n.    One  versed  in  paueoethnology. 

Palaoetlmology  (pald-d-eth-noro-jix  ^ 

rOr.  palaioe,  ancient,  ethnoa,  a  people,  and 
togoe,  a  discourse.]  The  ethnology  of  the 
earliest  times. 

Palaogean  (p&IS-d-jd^an),  a.  [Gr.  palaioi, 
ancient,  and  gi,  the  earth.]  Belonging  to 
the  former  conditions  of  the  earth's  suiuce 
as  revealed  by  geology,  as  distinct  from  the 
existing  teiragueous  aspects  as  described  by 
geography.    Page. 

PalflBOgraph  (pftad-5-graf),  n.  [See  below.] 
An  ancient  manuscript    Belec.  Rev. 

PalSBonapher  (p&-lfi-og^-f6rX  n.  One 
skillea  in  palaeography. 

Palaofprapliio.  FalsBOgrapMcal  (p&l§-5- 
grafif;  palfi^graf 'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  paliK^graphy. 

PalflBOgrapblst  (p&-l£-og'ra-flstX  n.  A 
palflBographer. 

PalflBOgraphy  (p&-lS-og'ra-fi),  n.  TGr. 
palaios,  ancient,  and  graphU,  I  write.] 
L  An  ancient  manner  of  writing ;  or,  more 
generally,  ancient  writings  collectively.- 
2.  The  science  or  art  of  deciphering  ancient 
documents  or  inscriptions,  indnding  the 
knowledge  of  the  vsjrious  characters  used 
at  different  periods  by  the  writers  and  sculp- 
tors of  different  nations  and  languages,  their 
usual  abbreviations,  Ac. ;  thestudy  of  ancient 
written  or  inscribed  documents  and  modes  of 
writing. 

Palaofohthyology  (paa§-d-ik-tbi-oi''o-ji)L 

n.  [Gr.  palaioe,  ancient,  iththye,  a  fish,  and 
logoe,  a  discourse.  ]  The  science  of  fossil  fishes. 
PalssoUtlllC  (p&'ld-d-lith''ik),  a.  [Gr. 
palaios,  ancient,  add  lithoe,  a  stone.  ]  In 
arehawt  of  or  belonging  to  the  earlier  stone 
period  of  prehistoric  hutory. 

We  now  come  to  the  advent  of  paUtotithic  man 
upon  the  scene.  The  discovery  that  man  was  living 
at  the  same  time  with  the  extinct  Mammalia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somrae,  made  by  M.  Bondier  de 
Perthes  many  years  before,  was  fuUy  recogniaed  in 
1859-  BdTn.  Rev. 

PalaologiBt  (p&-16-oro-jist),  n.  One  con- 
versant with  palasoloffy;  a  student  of  or 
one  who  writes  on  antiquity. 

Palaology  a>&-ld-oro-jQ.  n.  [Gr.  palaioe, 
ancient,  ana  logos,  a  discourse.  ]  A  dis- 
course or  treause  on  antiquities,  or  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  things;  archaeology. 

PalAOmya  (pa-ld'o-misX  n.  [Gr.  peUatoe, 
ancient,  and  mye,  a  mouse.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  rodents,  allied  to  the  beavers,  from 
the  Epplesheim  sand. 

Palaonlscoa  (pi'ld-d-nis'^kus),  n.  [Gr. 
palaios,  ancient,  and  oniskos,  a  fish.]     A 

Senus  of  fossil  fishes  belonging  to  the  lepi> 
osteid  family  of  ganoid  fishes.    The  specks 

range  from  the  carboniferous  to  the  mas. 
Palaontographical  (pk-ld-on'td-grafik- 

al).  a.   £elating  to  paueontography  or  th» 

description  of  fossils. 
Pal8BontOflprapli7(p&'lfi-on.tog''ri-fi),  n. 

[Gr.  palaios.  ancient,  onta,  beings,  and 

graphs,  I  write.]    The  description  of  fossil 

remains. 

Palaontologlcal  (palfi-on-td-loj'Ok-alX  a. 
Relating  to  palaeontology. 

Palaontologlcally  (p&ad-on-t^loj'lk-al-U), 
adv.  In  a  palaeontolc^cal  sense ;  from  a 
paleeontolofi^cal  point  of  view. 

Ai/aw«/<i/0,fTn*^<r.thegasteropods  or  true  univalves- 
have  been  ou  the  Increase  since  palaeoaolc  times. 

Pal»Ollt01oglBt(p&ad.on-tor'o-ji8tX  nV^e 
who  studies  or  is  versed  in  paleeontology  or 
the  histonr  of  fossil  remaina 

PallBOntOlOgy  (pald-on-toFo-jiX  n.  [Gr. 
palaios,  ancient,  onta,  beings,  and  logos, 
a  discourse.  ]  The  science  of  the  ancient 
life  of  the  earth ;  that  branch  of  biolo^^cal 
science  which  treats  of  fossil  organic  re- 


Another  general  fact,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Darwin  as 
<me  wldch palaontolt^y  has  made  tolerably  certain,  is 
that  forms  and  groups  of  forms  which  have  once  disap- 
peared from  the  earth  do  not  reappear,  /f.  Sptucer. 

PalaophlB  (palS-d-fis),  n.  [Gr.  potoio*. 
ancient,  and  ophis,  a  serpent]  A  genus  of 
fossil  serpents  allied  to  the  pythons,  forming 
the  earliest  record  of  this  ordinal  type.  The 
P.  typhatus  of  the  eocene  beds  of  finckles- 
ham  seems  to  have  been  a  boa-constrictor- 
like snake  al>out  20  feet  long. 

Pal»opliytology(p&ae-6-n-toro.ji).n.  [Gr. 

palaios.  ancient,  phuton,  a  plant  and  logos, 
a  discourse.]    That  branch  of  palieootology 
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PALAHtMIS 


which  t»U  ol  lOMll  pbint*  or  i'gget4lds 
lenultUL 

FAlBoinli  (pl-Itm'Dlii  n.  (Or.  rabtk*. 
tndsDt.  aod  smb.  ■  blid.]  An  (Ttetutra 
genua  of  p*ink«U. 

AlModnsM'U^^I-nnyn.  lOT.falaiot. 
udsnt.  taamlmt.  L,  (aim,  ■  menuld.] 
A  foull  nptflt  w  nuned  trom  tta  ippiniit 
afflnltf  lo  ths  ailitliig  uUmaader.  lUi»- 
n*iiii  oeeai  In  the  lowar  Pannlaii. 

Pal«(MP«l«zCl*-l&«'[>-I>lu).<^  iOr.  ■pa. 
loiM,  UBlent.  tad  ipMox,  *  mat*.]  A  muna 
fiT«T]  to  an  ■whwal  Idsntlcfti  wltli»  or  tbtj 
ElOMlj  allied  to.  ILa  existing  mole,  but  u 
taiga  ai  ■  bBdgabiw.  whoM  raiulni  hare 
beenfoiuid  along  with  thoee  of  the  elephuit. 
dan.  and  beanr  In  a  lactuttlne  deposit  on 
the  ooMt  of  Noitolk. 

Pal«0tlUIl«B(pt'1U-thi»rl-anX  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  punolheilaDi 

lUMOthcrtaun  (pilM-tht^-nm).  n.  [Or. 
MloltK.  ancient,  and  (Urim.  s  wild  bassL] 
The  name  ot  s  ganoi  ol  eitlnct  pschTdermi 
found  Id  Uie  eocene  itrats  nt  Earope  sod 
Anwrlc*.  ehatactsrlMd  bj  baring  ' ■- 


■■  Haahj  pro- 
are  alresilj 

a  bogT*  Tba  paiaaUwrlam  holds  a 

place  Intarmedlate  between  the  jrhlnoccroe, 
the  hotM.  and  the  Uplr. 
Fal»axrlOB<pi-lt4ki1l4nXiL  [Orpolafas, 
ancient,  and  >vl<><>i  wood. )  A  name  applied 
to  cortun  losra  itenu  ol  tonlten  found  In 
the  ooal-maainrea,  but  cbancleriied  hy 
thick  nMdDllaiT  nj%  not  Ibund  In  «rtwi"j 


lud  tM,  Itle.]    Id  mbL  applied  to 
>t  dlrWon  of  etratUed  groDn  as 

. „ ihedtram  the  JTHsMHand  Cbtno- 

tele,  as  alao  lo  the  lite  of  the  peHod,  It  In- 
otadaa  the  I^nnntlan,  CUnbrlao,  BUorian, 
I>arimlan,01d  SadSanotona.CailwnilorDua, 
and  Permian  syetems.  The  dlrlslons  ere 
based  on  the  chancMn  ot  their  organio 

PalaoHMAoa'  (ptiM^o^ro-JO.n.  lOr.  po- 

lafM.  andent.  nan,  an  animal,  and  tagat,  a 
dlsooane.!  That  branch  of  Uology  which 
ootmni  Itwlf  with  Um  loaall  remains  of 

_       ■SlAloJ-U-alXo.   Of 
palMtloIogr. 


PalMtiSo^MKpa-M's 
er  bdonguf  to  palMtlo 


Kt  of  paictlolo^. 

MMUolOfT  {pa-Ii-ihi-ol-o-JU  n.  lOr. 
polios,  ancient,  sif^  a  canse,  snd  iogat.  a 
disoonne,]  That  ecience.  mode  of  specula 
tlon  or  iDTestigaCloD.  which  explains  past 
eondltlons  bj  the  law  ol  —"--''"■■.  bj  rea- 
soning tmm  pTHant  condltlona.  or  which 
sndeaTonr  to  sscend  to  a  past  ilala  of  things 
br  the  aid  ot  the  eridence  ol  the  preienL 

PllAnnlt*  ( pa-las' on-lt),  n,  A  mlnorsl 
found  as  an  Ingtedient  of  the  Tolcanlc  tnta 
near  JUumia  In  Bldlj,  ai  alwj  In  IceUnd. 
It  Is  a  hjiuvDi  silicate  o'  protoildB  of  Itmi. 

TklantolO^Ml  (p<^^U4^oJMk-al 
Same  as  nJafulijjDat.     Eixik.  Bn. 


lOHdM  (till-a-nVdt-a).  n.  A  genm  of 
--da  bab^BC  to  (be  aeeUon  UaciDdwiW 
«  Hw  Older  OnUalaf*^  allied  to  the  Jacania 

doeka.    The  f.  esnn£  <hoiiied  senamer 
or  kamlchi)  ti  a  flonth  AmericsB  bird  largar 

i±,  cAals;      Cfa.  Sc,  kwt;      g,  0o:      ],  jtlb; 


(•  Winn  aim 
nl  In  dalend 


imarkatala  for  ht>< 


DDg  SPWI 


do.),  and  Its  head  baring  a  long  slender 
hcm-llke  appendage  growlog  from  the  ikls. 
It  Is  taoDd  In  Brail]  snd  dolans,  where  It 
Ures  in  manhr  or  inundated  placel,  which 
it  makes  to  resound  with  Its  wild  and  toad 

alts  food  consists  chleOr  d  Tegelabie 
Uncea.   The  upper  plumage  In  general 


also  Folaatss  and /^)U<a. 


SS!2.„ 

pKlAUtbU[pal'at^bII},ailn.  InapaUtable 

ntlatal'(paral-«l).'a.    l.  Pertaining  to  the 

rlate.     ■  PaiMM  artoilee.'    Suiulwn.— 
Uttend  br  the  aid  ot  (he  palat*.  as  car- 
•-■ >..  .!._.   -'■- rAure*  Is  a  palatal 


PldatKl  (pal'st-al),  H.    A  sonnd  prouonncad 
bf  the  aid  of  the  palate ;  that  of  (A  In  cAunA, 

PftUUipal'b),  n.  [L.  paloUm,  the  palate.] 
1.  The  roof  or  upper  part  ot  the  mouth.    In 

h.  Tr.  ton;      n&  sbv;      TB,  lAen;  th,  (AIn: 


man  the  palste  Isoompoeedirf 
ot  whielk  called  the  Aard  pctlaU,  tc 
arch  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  moD_, 
the  other,  called  the  (qfl  ^aloM,  Ijing  In 


w.  In  tbese  and  in  other  eonntrles. 


Knntrles.  th« 


Son:'uk° 


'  idle  lalL—l.  Flatton:  aJnli 


conference,  f-hls  U 
I  used  in  AftlcB,  aud 
I  oountrf.     'In  this 


>.  Talk:  ooaionstion 


gnentpolaem'    CartyU. 

PalATor  (pa-U'TtrJ,  e.  (.  To  flattw;  to  hum- 
bug by  words     Orsse,    [Tnlnr.] 

PftlftTOT  (pa-UL'rtrX  t.i  To  talk  Idiji;  to  In- 
dulge in  a  palarer  or  palarera 


PftUi'T«rar(pa-U'rar4r),  n.    One  who  pala- 

ntla7(p*-tA'),n.'  An  Indian  otlmblng  plant 
|0]nitoet(ip<a  prondtilera)  ot  the  nat  order 
kaolepiadaosa.  lie  atau-Obres.  wMch  ar* 
strong  and  whlt^  are  spun  Into  a  TeT7  flue 
Tuni  and  Ita  uilkr  Inloa,  wban  aipoaad  tor 
a  abort  tbna  to  tlw  ino,  Is  oonrntad  into 
pure  oaoatchouo. 

lUatpAlXo.  [p.Fr.i«b.|Mlb,naalt.Mod. 
Ft.  pAlt,  tma  L.  Mfiidu.  pale,  troiu  paUto, 
tobepde.1  L  milte  or  whitish;  wsn;  d»- 
Dclent  in  colour ;  not  mddr  or  fnah  ot  oot 
our;  as.  a  patt  tte*  or  son ;  paU  cheeks. 

w,  ids;   wb.wUg:   ih.  asDra.-- Bae  KZT. 


3.  Not  bright;  not  •hinlni;  ol  a  (lint  Iiutre; 
dim:  u,  tba  fait  light  of  tlig  moon. 
Tlie  night,  nuMUnlu.  li  b«  tin  d^llKht  ilck ; 

Palt  I>  used  u  the  tint  cleoient  of  mimi 
■slt-eiplsnatgry   compooDd);   u  pob-col- 
oarod-poldleived,  *c. 
Pile ijai).  t.t.  pni.  &  j,p.paled:mt.palmg. 
Toms^psle:  lodlmlnUbthsbrightaewot 


Pala  (pU).  n.    FUsneH ;  |u1lor. 

Like  bin  bdnr  nnsd  uixin  Itw  Muihtiu  nK. 
i;«.q>l>e.^bSk.  ^^^. 

Pais  {pA]).  n.    Id  bot.  aune  u  Polu. 

Pale  (p«l),  n.  [A.  Su.  pal,  Fr.  sal,  from 
L.  palm,  ft  itake-l  1.  A  pofntaf  etake  or 
nirrow  piece  of  wood  used  in  fencing  or  In- 
cloning  oy  being  fixed  upright  In  the  ground, 
or  joidod  Bbaya  Knd  below  to  a  rill;  ■  picket. 
%  ^t  which  lnclo»a  or  fencn  In ;  lience. 
the  gpue  Indoied.  'WIUilo  tbe  pati  of 
Chrlitluiltf.'    Al^crlnirjf. 


S,  Dfltrlct;  limited  region  or  terrlloir;  tpe- 
ctBcilli.  tiut  portion  of  Ireland  in  which 
BngUih  rule  and  Uir  wen  acknowledged. 
The  pale  vnrled  M  dllTerent  periods.  Ilia 
iledgnmtlon  ditei  from  the  reign  of  John, 
who  dlitributed  thB  portion  of '--'—'  ""- 
■able-  —  "— >-~^  '— 
tweli 


vBoIri  not  tnthlf  or  niddllj. 


flelcl  on  < 
t,r(dl»td. 


a  TErtlcd  linet.  at  eqnal 
■Idei  of  the  aicutcheon. 
a  one-third.     It  eeldom 

lal  ]lns,''wl^a  different 

tt.  —  &  In  ihip^iiMing, 
•JU.VM  bjicijjwiiuL  Bhoree  for  iteidrlng  the 
timben  of  a  thip  while  building.  £.  ff 
Knight.— a.  An  initniment  for  trying  the 
.iniiflt;  of  ■  cheeia;  sclieeH-icoop.^.t  A 
•tripa  on  cloth. 

Pals  (pil),  v.t.    (Sea  the  noan}    1.  To  In- 
elotewlth  palea  or  Uaket.  — E  To  Inclose;  to 

PalM  (pilfru).  n   pi  PalBB  (pilMJ     [L 


I  (P4-16-*'- 

•lliul  a.     [L.  paUa. 

■tnw,  chaff.]    fnfrol. 

cbufFj:      reaamhllng      s  sieriic a»>rr  y  Pr,- 

ohalt,  or  conilitlng  ol  icic.A.Jiwa  uuOh-mn. 

cliBtt-llkeK»le«;eav- 

ered  with  palen:  u.  ■  paliactaat  pappni. 
Palaaftirm  (pill-i-funn),  a.  in  bot.  ntem- 

bllna  piles  or  chiff. 
Pal«-ato(pU-AI'>.»-    A  light-coloured  plea- 

not  bitter  ala 

Palfr-lmek  (palliukV  n.     Same  u  tUrrt-boc 
PalMlt  <pUdX  4.    striped,  aa  hi  heraldry. 

^S^dMd  (pU'ded).  a.     Lack-lnitre,  aa  in 

death.     "The  gum  down-roping  from  Uielr 

poJe-deitd  eyaa '    SAat. 
AOe-eTed  ^lld).  a     Baring  dim  or  pale 

■rea      'Shrine*,  where  their  TiglU  palt- 

tued  ilrsliia  keep '    Pope. 
Pal^&os  (palf  u).  n.    A  Dame  uid  to  be 

glien  hy  the  N'ottb  American  Indian*  to  anr 


le  pate-/acrd 

Pals-tkiLOB,  Palft-teidiii;  (PHl'te^^  pU- 

lena'ing).  n.     A  fence  tudg  with  palea 
Palo-heartad  (pallWrt^d),  a.     Dlipirited: 
wantlne  tonmge;  cowudlj.    'PalrJirartcd 


Ing  Teuel;  a  blunder.    KnoUei. 
FaMnwl  (ptl'nea),  n.     The  qDsUt*  or  con- 
dition ol  being  pale;  wuineu;  defect  of 
colour :  want  of  treihnea  or  mddineu ;  t 
■Ickly  whlteneu  of  look. 


PBlMgrapliy,  PaleontalOKy,  and  limllKr 
Gompoundiln  which  the  flr*t  element  i*  the 
Gnek  jnUaiei,  uicicat.     See  under  FxuM-. 

Pal«)l»(p*-16-ftne),  n.pt  [Fram  L.  p«Jm, 
chaff. )  In  boL  mbiuta  Milea  at  the  baaa  of 
tha  ovary  in  gruHu. 

Faleoni  (p*^ie-ai),  a.  fl,  palta.  chUT.l 
Cha^;  like  chatr.  'SEnwi  and  poleoui 
bodiaa'    Sir  T.  Browne. 


al  wreit- 


Pala>tnS<pa-]efln>D.a.  Pertalnbigtotli 
palertta  or  to  the  eiorclw  of  wrestling. 

I^^OEtrlan,  Palditllc  (pa-lee'tri-an,  pa-lei 
trik),o.  Pertaining  to  the  palotrs  or  to  U 


(pa-Ieatrik-all  a.    Same  aa  Pa- 

Paifltt  (pil'etV  n.     CI>-  P'lo",  a  balLI   The 

crown  of  the  head.     SIrtlten. 
PalBt«t{pal'e-t«).n-    IFt.  paletot,  paklcque. 

a  paletot,  an  overcoat     Diei  derive!  the 


lachrymalU,  — 4  In  mUit.  antiv.  one  of  the 
protective  piatea  for  covering  the  JnncUon 

the  ihoulder,  andclhowa.    They  were  aome- 


PALIKQENBSIS 


Ing  paVtt^i  loam-'    Coleridge.— 3.  A  amall 

hone  Ht  tor  ladles.    'Where  ahe  found  her 

paUret/ tnai.'    Tetmyiott. 
niUnred  &al'frtd).  a.    aiding  on,  or  anp- 

plied  with,  a  palfraf. 
nil  (pill),  n.     The  aacred  langna^  of  the 

Buddhiata,  not  now  apoken,  but  uaed  only 

in  rellgioDs  worka     U  I*  one  ol  the  Prakrit 

dlalecU. 
Ps]l(pill],  n.pl.  [L.paI<u.a)Uksorp*l&] 

In  mil.  unallproceaaea  which  eiiat  between 

certain  aepta  and  the  columella  in  iome 

coral*.     P.  X.  Dunctti^ 
FalichtbyolOKy  (pB-llk'lhi-oI''o-ll),  n.     Bm 


FaUnrarM  (|^-U-IU)'r«-a),  n.  lAfterLaPo- 
limir,  of  Odana.]  A  genua  o(  plant*,  uat 
order  Rublacec  The  apeciea  an  tropical 
American  ahrnb*.  wholly  de*tltnl«ot  pube*- 
cence,  wlUi  amall  or  rauer  larg*  Rowera  In 
compound  thyne*  or  corTmb*.    Paiiiomta 

ami  la  a  polianoiii  plant,  oaed  In 

_.—     Thaleaveaol 


Harcgraavii  —  -  , 

Brmil  to  kill  rata  at — 

be  aotiiyphmilc     PalianiTra  o^nalit 


PiLiillcaitlDii(pa-lin-kB"Bhon},n.  [L  ixilKf, 
aitake,pale.and/acio.  tomake.]  lliaBGl 
or  practice  of  rendering  ground  hnil  bj 
driving  pile*  orponts  into  |- 


L  ini^'ll 


le  given  to  a  parchmr 
which,  after  it  had  been  written  upon,  tha 


taken  oit  and  engraved  with  another  Ogun 
PallndrDm*  (pal'In-drSni),  n.    (Or.  fxtlin- 


ig.l    J 


—  palin,  again,  and 


tcnce  that  !h  the  aame  when  read  backward 
or  forward.  The  Engllah  language  ha*  few 
palindrome*;  one  repreaenta  our  flnt  parent 
politely  Introducing  hlmielf  to  Eve  thoa: 
'lladam,  I'm  Adam.'  Another  (by  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet)  ll  'Lewd  did  1  Uve,  and 

Iff     FaUndroinical    x 

.  .  .paHn-drom'ik.al>,o.  Ofor 
ins  to  or  In  the  manner  of  a  patlndreme; 
reading  the  lame  backxards  and  forward*. 
PaUng  (pU'liui),  II.  1.  Falea  in  general,  or  a 
fence   &rmed  with   pale*:  an   incloaun 

«■.  //.  Avuvorth.-i.<i  Stripe*  on  cloth  re- 
•cmlillng  pales. 

P&Ung-tHnrd  (pallngbOrd),  n.  The  ont- 
»i(io  part  of  a  tree,  taken  from  the  four  aide* 
to  square  the  log,  and  fit  it  to  baaawed  into 

PallnKenMla  (pal'tn-Je-n^il-a),  n.  The 
aanie  a*  Falingenetii.  eipeclally  in  IIMan- 

PaUnxenSElB,  nllnnneiy  (pal-ln-Jen'- 
e-ila,  pal-ln-len'e-al).  n.  IGr.  nllin.  again, 
andvmciu.blrth.l  l.ln  pAitoi.  a  tranafnr- 
matlun  from  one  atale  to  another :  a  new 
or  lecand  birth:  the  atale  of  lieiiig  bom 
again;  regeneration. 


m  from  one  atate  into  ai 


paraeltea,  or  frrim  p 

4  Itiijeot  oneof thegrenti^pnlnglcalchan^ 
which  the  earth  ha*  under-,inne 


PALLlAim 


lug  lu  pftlLntfflDfiilis 
p^u-nunt  (pilli 


(jiti1n-ia-otink).a.    1 


Fkllnoda  (pil'In-AdX  n.  [Gr.  pati«Mia— 
jnJtn.  inin.  ud  AiU.  a  long,  I  L  A  poetlul 
reeuitAUon  or  declarktlon  contnr^  to  a 

former  a«:  ■  place  In  which  a  poet 

"Se  iDTOcUTCi  conulaed '-  -  ' 


Pt  (pai^lnJWliljrnr   A 

paUnodBi. 

nUnodrl  (pil'ln-a-dl).  n.     A  palliiode. 

PaUn(le(|nl-l-iid-).n.  (Pr.  jxtlioail*.  tm: 
paUiMr.  (0  pale  up.  and  Ibat  bum  palii, 
pallss,  trom  L  solui,  a  itaka.  See  FAU 
1.  In  /«n  a  (eace  or  forUflcatlan  ccndrtli 
of  B  row  of  etroDg  etakei  or  poeti  eet  Tom 
Id  Uw  gTOQnd.  oImh  placed  TertloU;  at  tl 
foot  ot  the  dope  of  the  ooantetacarp,  or  pr 


_propert7. 

AUMde  (pal-l-sidT.  r  I.  pret  * 
itfd;  ppr  patiMttding.  To  nui 
xe.  or  (onitT  with  pallwlee. 


Sft 


?dlw(l0.l  <  and 

FaUundgr  <pal-l-un'd«r}.  ».  [Ft.  palit- 
Hndr..l  The  ointLnenufnune  (or  row- 
wood.     Some  French  cablnet-makert  give 

■biped  Tiiietj  of  ebonj. 
hJub  (pAlleh).  a.    Soineirhat  pale  or  wan; 

ndUir-WMt  ^'li-l-wirX  n.  A  pacBllar 
kind  M  pottery,  mmarfcable  for  tu  I "'-' 


nibs' and^ 


KlngtnTC 
luenU]'  of 


■cturing  It  died  with  Ubi, 

-.-_., nlUte  It  having  (ailed. 

[ini«(jii-ll-0'nii).n.  (L,  from  Or  paJi- 
w.Chrbt'ithoni.]  Ageaiagf deciduous 
ihrabi.  naUf  s  of  the  touth  ol  Etunpg  and 
Alia  Minor,  and  belonging  to  the  ut  order 
ShiBinaoaB.  The  P.  acaiealui  It  a  tmatl 
thorny  ihmb  with  email  ahlnlnff  ovate  leavea 
aodyellowldi-greencliulered  Boweia.  Itli 
common  Id  the  aouth-eait  of  Europe  and 
Alia  Ulnor.  and  la  auppoaed  to  have  been 
tbe  plant  from  which  the  Jewa  platted  the 
crown  of  thomi  for  our  Bavlonr;  henco  ll 
baa  received  the  name  ol  Chilit'a-tbonL 
PnlkM  ^alliCX  n.    IHind)    A  palanqoin. 

PnillmlXn.  [A.Bai.i>all,  fromL-Iiatliurn. 
a  palL  J  Ir  Ad  outer  garment;  a  cloak;  a 
mantle.  '  Hii  llon't  tUa  changed  to  a  pall 
u(  gold.'  Spntir.—t.  A  woollen  mantle 
wblob  tbe  Koman  emparon  were  accut- 
tomed.  from  the  fourth  centnrj,  to  aeud  to 
tbe  patrlaicba  and  prtmatei  of  the  Empire, 
and  wUch  waa  worn  ai  a  marti  of  eccleiUi- 


loae  itrengtb,  lite,  iplrit,  or  tail 
iDiipId:  at,  the  llqunr  palU. 


an  eniigi]  of  ]d 


M 


home  irith  bl 
r«iniF«m.-( 

Sven  to  dm 
r  the  robe 


Plll{plll),B.t.  Tocover 

or  Inveat;  to  ihioad- 
Iti  lengtli  hi  hlackut  a 


I    To  become 'vapid ;  to 


PSU(Pll),>i 

FlUkOiani 
perroto  wt 

t&ii.ai.n  (pal-fi-dl^ii).  a.  Fertalnlng 
AndrM  palladia,  a  celebrated  Italian  arc 
led  ans-SO).— AiUadian  onAitKCvi 
' — fllaUani 


Id  Ham.  onlfa,  a  laiva  op- 
bvladlei. 

l-li-dl«iiy 


apede*  of  IlaUin  archltectni«  founded  upon 
tbe  Roman  antique  ai  hiterpreted  bf  the 
writing!  ot  VllravlDi.  but  rather  upon  the 
Collaanm.  hethi,  triumphal  archei,  and 
other  iecular  bulldlnga  of  the  Romana  than 
upon  their  templea.  It  li  conaequantly 
more  applicable  Is  palacea  and  olvlc  hullil- 
Inga  than  to  cbarohea.  Although  Palladlan 


the  Roman  onlen,  Uieaa  are  employed 
rather  aa  a  decorative  than  a  conitmctlve 
feature,  and   applied  wUhout  regard   to 


FaUadlon,' 
tanadlnm  (pal- 

hlb^lontbepr 


n.    See  FALLmiUH.     CAaii 


ig  that  aOorda  elfecti 


van  anall  gralna.  ol  a  steel  gray  colour 

id  flbroDi  itrnctore,  in  aurlteroni  and  pta- 

tiuUaioiia  Band.  It  la  Intotllile  by  ordinary 
heat,  and.  whan  native,  fi  illtnred  with  a 
little  platlaimi and  tridlom.   It&ductlleaa 


mediate  between  gold  —  , -  ._ 

oUdlied  and  dlmolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  lU 
proper  aolvent  la  nltro-bydnKhlorlc  acid. 
Ita  oxide  forma  beautiful  red.coIourad  ulta, 
from  which  maUllle  palladium  ii  precipi- 
tated by  aulphate  of  pratoilde  ot  Iron  and 


_     It  fi 

le.wlth  at 


II  alloyL. 


biamnth,  lead,  tin.  copper,  illver,  plauuuu,, 

and  goM;  the  alloy  wfUi  nickel  ii  ductile. 

It  haa  the  aymlul  Pd,  and  the  at  wt  IM. 
FaIlMUllIlllM(Ml-U'dl.Dmli),e.l.  Tocover 

or  coat  with  palladliun,    Artjoumal. 
?*Ilall  (palla).  n.     A  ipedea  of  antelope 

Ijttpneeriit  m^mpiH)  found  In  South  Af- 


tg (pallaa).  1     (Or.l    LTheg 


.  aa  a  mark  of  honour. 

L  It  la  now  a  abort  white  cloak  ; 
wool,  with  a  red  croaa  enelrcling 

ind  ahoulden,  and  falling  on  the  [ 
A  large  black  doth  thrown  over  , 
a  luoeral;  aometlmea.  alao,  over  | 


noog  the  Greeki,  lubaequeutly 


Jupiter:  dlicovered  by  Ur.  Olben,  at  Brt 
men.  March  Id,  tUO£.  Ou  acconut  of  Ih 
mlnnleneuol  thla  planet,  and  the  oebulou 
appearance  W  which  It  ll  tumiunded.  It  I 
eitremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  anv  ivrui: 
Goncliuhin  reapectlng  K 


real  magnitude. 


and  Ita  period  of  revolution  i-ei  yearo.  lu 
light  Dudergoea  conalderable  varlati  ona,  and 
Ita  motion  in  Ita  orbit  la  greatly  dUtnrbed 
by  tiK  powerful  attraction  of  Jupiter. 

FklMMUWr  (pM'bkr-Ar),  n.  One  ol  the  per- 
oona  who  attend  tbe  coffin  at  a  funeral :  >o 
called  from  the  pall  or  covering  which  they 
lomarly  carrleiC 

F&llM  (pal'at).  n,     [Fr.  paittn.  from  L.L. 

rIeM,  dim.  from  L.  pala,  a  ipade  or  ihovei. ) 
In  lufiUina,  a  palette  (which  oee).— 2.  An 
oral  or  round  wooden  Initrumeut  uied  by 
poCtera,  cmclble-maken,  &o.,  for  forming, 
heathig,  and  rouudlng  their  warea— S.  In 
gUdiiuj,  an  Initrument  to  take  up  the  gold 
leavaa  from  the  pillow 


tbe  kind  of  eacapcment 


lurgBona,  containing. _. 

PgllBt  (pal'etj,  n.     [Prom  fr.  paitU, 

L.  palm,  qhatr.l    A  amall  |— ' 

bed.    'Uponuneasynlbtii 

Shak. 
PallBt  (pal'et),  ti 


PBll-boldv  OHtlHeid-ir),  n.   Same  aa  PaH- 


aheU  by  tiie  palUum  < 
lAfU,  a  ihell  which  It  i 
talned  within  the  mantl 


jjtUtiaUid  with  a  pllgrim'i  coat  and  hypo- 

erillc  aanctlty.'     Sir  T.   Htrbert.—±^o 
cover  with  eionaa:  to  concant  the  enormity 

*" ' or  tone  down  ^  tavour- 


ofleneei.  Crimea,  or  vicea 


I  Id  violence;  to  mitigate;  to 
te;  aa.  topoJliaU  a  diaeaae. 
il'l-itXo.     Euad;  mlti|^ted. 


repreaentatlon;  aa,  thepoUj- 
I.  olfelKea,  vicea.  or  Crimea.— 


phyriclBii  refort  ta^iiUiahft.  Sann. 

FallUtlT»(pa|-l-kt.IvXa.  (l^.paUiat^.  See 
PlLuan.]  1.  Extenuating;  lervlng  to  ei- 
(ennate  by  eicniea  or  tavonnhle  repreaen- 
tatlon.—L  Mitigating;  alleviating,  at  pain 


ch,aUln;      th.  Sc  lodi; 


,t  paUid 


TAimiORY 

1.  Tbst  which  mltlmtea.  BllerinM.  or  Bbttes 
tbs  Tloleuce  ol  pun.  dlMug,  or  aUisr  btIL 
■ThoH  paUialiiia  which  wsmk,  pertldioDl, 
or  ibjAOt  poUUduu  Bdminlttar,'    3is(ft 
PallUltOIT(P<a'l-»-o-rlX  a.     FiUlitlYiL 

fUlld  (ptfld).  a.    [L.  poUidui,  trom  poltaa. 

to  become  iwla.    See  Fxls.]    File;  wui; 

dafldsnt  In  coloui;  not  blafa  colanred:  '- 

k  fiMd  canntgouioe.     '  The  tI(  ' 

blue.'    SpdiMr. 
PimiUtr  (p»-IM'l-Uk  n-    QiulItT  ol  belna 

pallid;  peleneu;  peuidiwei. 
]WUU  (pal'ld-U),  lufF.     With  palllditTi 

ptfelTlwul*.   ■/^ittil»irBd.uttthe7wera 

BOliw  to  their  gTBTei.'    Jer.  Taylor. 
MUUlMHdHil'ld.DeiXn.    PtOUdlt;;  i«le- 

Piiubbmialilate  (ini'U-«-bniis-U4"U). 

n.  [L.  aaUium,  a  nuntle,  and  AmncAia. 
gOlL]  In  bmI.  an  old  nune  (or  the  Brachlo- 
poda,  fnUDded  upon  the  ballel  that  the  nt- 
tem  of  tube*  In  the  mantle  oaiuUUted  the 

nilUmn  (pal'U-um).  i>.    [L]    L  la  ane, 

bT  the  Oreeki,  eDTeloplng  the  whole  penoD, 
aim  oaireepondlng  to  the  toga  of  the  Komani. 
£.  An  ecclalaitlcal  i^— S.  The  nuntle  ot 


FALKER-WOBH 


noUux 


lUtt«l.mel'),»  ( 
,-10^110.  Irom  paua, 
lUtut,  a  maUet, »  ha 


Tr.patimaa;  It 

ball,  and  tmwJu?. 
;  ft  hammer,  i  An  uclent 
)unil  boi  ban  wi       "' 


mallet  or  clab  itraoli  through  ■  ring  ele- 
TiUd  upon  apole.atanding  at  either  end  ol 
an  alley,  the  penon  who  could  do  lo  with 
reweit  blawa,  or  wlUi  m  number  agreed  on, 
being  the  winner.  The  name  wai  alio  glren 
to  the  maUet  ItHlf,  ud  lo  the  allej  or  walk 
where  the  game  wai  plajed.  The  game  wa* 
fornwii;  pnctleed  In  SL  Jamei'i  Fark.  LoU' 

PaaHaU. 


at  called 


Pklm  (plmV  n.     [L.  nalma  the  palm  ot  tl 
hand,  a  palm-tree:  Or.  palami.  the  palm  < 


I  lineal  meaaure  equal  either  to  thi 
idUi  of  the  band  or  to  Iti  length  fron 
'— '-*  to  tba  Upa  of  the  Ungsra:  a  mea 

_ .  . long  the  BomaoA,  l 

•qnal  Id  about  81  luchei. 


>f  length  eqoa 


lineal  meainn  aqnal  Id  about  81  Inchei, 
comapondliig  lo  the  length  of  the  hand.— 
3.  The  broad  trlangnlar  port  of  an  anchor  at 


the  end  ot  the  ai 


aewn  on  It  io  aa  to  ib 


a  thaliaBl 


aa  Initead  of  a 
«  of  leather  that 
I  a  piece  of  Iron 
le  palm.— &  The 

._  part  at  the  lop 

-_ J  DOok^  horn. — 0.  The  name  of  anj  of 

the  plaalaot  tb*  monoootylHlonoui  order 
Pahuuu(whlch  aeeV-T.  A  branch  or  leaf 
<rf  the  palm-tree.  anetBUtli  borne  or  wom  aa 
•  ijinilwl  ot  Tktary  or  trfomph :  hence.  lu- 
penorllj;  Tlotoiy;  triumph.  The  palm  wai 
adopted  Bi  an  emblem  of  tklori,  it  la  uld, 
becanae  the  tree  la  ao  elaaLlo  aa,  when  preued. 
to  ifae  and  recorer  It*  correct  poaitfou. 

NAAnr  lubdued  ■■  EnKUadl/o/jiv  «loae.  I>rji4fi. 
S.  A  popuUir  name  for  the  bloom  of  the 
5atiz  laprca  or  great  laUow. 


i.  To  impoee  by  frand :  generally  followed 
by  upon  before  the  penon  and  of  before 
the  Direct;  ai,  lo  palm  of  tnah  tvsn  the 

Rubllc  '  For  Tou  may  palm  upon  ni  new 
irold.'  I>rvibn.~S.  To  handle.  Prior.— 
A  To  itroke  with  the  hand. 
Falnuioaw  (pal-ma'aS-A).  n.  pi  [t,  potma. 
the  palm  of  tbe  hand,  a  palm-tree  —  from 
Ita  leara  ipreading  like  the  palm  ot  the 
hand,]  The  palnii,  a  nat.  order  of  arboree- 
eent  endogeni.  chiefly  Inhabiting  the  trop- 
ica, diitlugulihed  by  theli  fleahy,  colour- 


it  of  albumen,  and  r 


ad.  or  pinnated  Inartlculated 
■Umaa  called  tnmda.  Tbepalma 
the  moat  UitenMlnB  tncei  of 

Cum  HteTegetable  kingdom,  from  tlu' 
lU.  Tarlety,  and  aaaoclalloni,  aa  wall 
from  Ihalr  great  nine  In  mankind  aa  aOor 
Ing  food,  raiment,  and  numsroni  objecti  — 
economical  Importance.  While  aome,  aa 
EmtMa  mentana.  Oresdoa  JrigUa,  hare 
"longer  than 


(he  longaat  cable  (OoloMua  mdmtum  betau 
(00  feet),  othen,  aa  Jubaa  ipettalimi  and 
Cocot  tutfTueta,  are  I  and  aran  6  feet  thick; 


while  KinM  ara  of  low  bqwUi, 

am|iyda<ina.other8exblEllaateai  towarlne 
from  110  lo  IW  feet  hl^.  aa  Otmorion  ondi. 
eala  or  wax-palm  ol  South  Amnfca.  Alao. 
while  they  ganeraUy  hkre  ■  cylindrical  nn- 
— , j(ll«»<^(thedonm 


trunk.  About  600  ap 
la  probable  that  mai 
Wins,  oil,  wax.  Boor,  iUgar,  aalt,  are  the  pro- 
duce ot  palma;  to  which  may  be  added 
thread,  utenalla,  weqionB,  food,  and  hablta- 
Uona.  Thet*  la  icarcaly  a  lin^  ipaclea  Id 
which  iome  uaalul  property  u  not  found. 
The  cocoa-nut,  the  date,  and  othen  are 
Talued  for  Ehelr  tmlt;  thecabbagi 
Ita  edible  terminal  boda;  the  lan- 


1  for 


helrfgUege. 


cellen 


]ulce  ol  the  Palmyra  and  othera,  when  fer- 
mented, yield!  wine;  the  centre  of  the  aago- 

palmabonndalDUUtrltlTeitarch;  the  trunk 
of  the  CeroKylon 
eiudea  a  Taluabia 


lembllngdragon'a- 
blood  la  produced 
by  CalaiMu  Dra- 
ao;  many  of  the 
Bpedea  contain  lo 
hard    a    kind    of 

that  It  <>  need  hi- 
,  Btaad  of  needlea, 
'    or  ao  lough  that 


many  o(  the  palma  will  be  found  In  aepatate 


r  palm  tribe. 

FallU  OhllBtKpaJ'makrli'tD.n.  [L)  A 
name  frequently  applied  to  the  caator-oll 
plant,  or  Jtieima  eomiHUDU.    See  BlclKoa. 

PalmkoUt  (pal'ma^lt),  i 

palm.)   A  general  term  (o.  — . .  .„_ 

table  ranalna—whetlHr  Mem,  fruit,  or  leal 
— preeentlaB  aome  reeemblance  to  the  pre- 

lent  palma.     In  a  mon  «-'-•-•-' 

■impIe.cyllDdrlcal  item.coi 

of  fallen,  petlolaCe  leavca.  Palmacltea  occur 

In  the  coal-nieaniiBa  and  laterittBla.  Pagf. 

PnlW  (pal'mtr),  a,  IL.  paimarit,  from 
Dalina.tha  palmol  the  hand.)  Pertalnliui 
to  the  palm  or  Interior  anrface  ot  the  handi 
of  the  breadth  ot  the  hand.  — Palmar  orcA. 
In  anal,  one  ot  the  two  curred  aitremltlea 


iwlm:  the  radial  altan  forma  an  arcl 

palm  ot  the  hand,  caUad  tbe  dtepjolmar 
arcA,  and  the  ulnar  artery  one  called  th« 


palm  which  both  act  In  bending  tl: 


thxot  1 

chief.      '  Hla  B 
Bp  ffimu. 


Cpal-ma  rf).  0,     [l 
1  1-  Pertaining  to 


A.  CA.  a  penance  which 


_      rhlch    the 
lobea  are  dlrlded  beyond  the  middle,  and 
the  parenchyma  ii  not  interrupted. 
"-' — " '— ,{pnl'mat-l-Bok"todXii.  [Pai- 

term  a^Ue<l  te  a 
palmate    leal.   In 


Intermptad.' 
Fftlm-Um  (pin'- 
Mnll  n.  A  beau- 
tlfnl  bird  ot  Weak 
Africa,  with  bright 
orange  and  black 
plumage:  named  from  buUdlng  lie  neat  In 
palm-treea. 

Palm-butter  (^tm'but-Ur),  n.    The  aama 
aaPnfm-ad. 
Palm-Okt  (plmlut), 
mm  Faradoiunu,  t 


the  P. 


V^nrtd 


paradoxure,  ot  the  family 
and  geneta).  It  la  common  In  India,  and  ia 
often  brought  to  thla  oonntiy.  It  can  curl 
Iti  tall  Into  a  tight  iplraL  Itlianaicellent 
climber,  and  feedi  upon  palm  trulla,  Sc 

Falm-OOlonr  (pimknl-tr).  n.    a  colour  re- 
lemhllng  that  of  the  palm;  bay-coloor. 

P»Ln«d  (ptlmd).  o.  Weeringorp— - 
palma.— PofiMri  ater,  a  ■taa  of  fuii  gi 
that  bean  the  palmi  of  hii  noma  alof  i 


eoJu).  goly  dew  (Palmelfa  cnunUa),  d 
Tbej  all  grow  on  damp  loitacea.  and  pro- 
pagate with  great  rapidity  by  gemmation 
and  otherwlia.    The  young  plania  preaent 

of  vibratile  cilia.  Thla  power  baa  led  to 
their  being  mlilaken  tor  anlmala. 

Palmar  Qlwn'tr).  n.  1.  A  pilgrim  who  car- 
ried in  hu  hand  a  alafl  ot  palm-tree,  or  one 
that  retnmad  from  the  Holy  Laud  bearing 
brancbea  of  palm;  a  pilgrim  or  cmaader. 
Be  vaa  dtattnguiahed  trom  other  pllgtlma 
by  being  a  conaUnt  traTeller  lo  holy  inacea, 
and  by  urfng  on  alnu  aa  he  traTelled,  under 
a  TOW  of  porerty.  —i.  A  cane  or  ferula. 

Pllmtr  (pam'M).  n.    one  who  palma  or 

?«lm«r-worm(p«m'4r-"enn).ii  Theoom- 
mon  name  for  all  the  hairy  caterpillan,  bul 
particularly  of  the  tlnr-moth  (Antia  caja): 
auppoeed  to  be  ao  called  becanae  It  vandera. 
aa  if  were,  likea  palmer,  and  derounleaTH 
and  herbage.    Joel  L  t. 


t.  her;       pine,  pin;      nMe,  not,  mOn: 


to  (p«l-msVUX  ».   JSp.  palBMo,  Ou 
a.  dim.  tramL.  soimo,  a  p4liii,1   i 

n  naiM  of  mtscu  palnu,  sapadallr  a 

aitairaliiMira,th«i!abliicBMlir-" 

li«  In  tba  W>M  ludlM  Uld  b  U 


ntavropt  hUfitUUt  Cho  duII  palm  of  Soathffa 

Pllia-b(me7Cl'UD%Iut-n,n.  nwlmpliuted 

ud  T€i7  (weat  jutca  of  a  ipeclea  ol  palm 

BiDwing  In  Chill.    Sm  OoqtilTD. 
nlm-tlonM  (Umlunu).  n.     A  ilaM  bona 

lor  railing  palnu  and  otber  tiDfilcal  idanM, 
PllmUWimi  (pal-mU'tr-aak  a.    [L.  palnu. 

a  pabn-tTM,  and  /tn,  to  bear.]     Bsarlng 

or  pradnoing  palma 
FKlmlnSde  (pal'mt-gitdX  s.    (L.  ntlmo. 

tha  patm.  and  ir'^'or,  to  walL]    A  taim 


Upads. 
nlmlped  (pal'mi-p< 

Kim  of  tha  liand,  r 
eb^    ■    ■    ■     ■ 


-p«d\a.    [L.nilnia,  the 

,  aodpei,  pettit,  a  looL] 

'eb-f  ooted ;  bBTlDg  tba  toe*  connected  bj 

(pal'ml-ped),  n.  pL  Mmtpvd^ 

.— JM  (pal'mi-peda.  pal-mlj/e-dei ). 

A  bird  tbat  haa  webbed  feet,  or  the  toet 
connected  bj  a  membnuia.  The  Palmlpedei 
IDrm  the  alith  order  of  blidi  la  Cotlu'i 
■naBgement,  conenondUut  Eo  tlie  Mata- 
toiea,  or  awuuning  blrdi,  of  oUier  natural- 
lata.  The  gooaa  and  duck  are  lamilUr 
eumple*.  Bee  Katatorh. 
talmUUr  (paFmla-ltr),  n.  One  who  deali 
In  palmlttiT.  or  pretend!  to  Mlt  lorHmet 
bj  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

ig  or  telllnfl  fr 

■peotai  of  Impoalllan  miich  pracUied  tqr 
ppalee ;  alio,  the  art  of  Judging  character 
Som  the  ibape  of  tbe  hand.  Sir  T.  Bromt*. 
l  Hanual  deiterltr.     [Hamoroae.] 

Fllmltla  (pelmitlk).  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  mm  palm-oiL  —  nomine  aeld 
(CuBiiOiX  an  acid  dUooTered  bj  Premj  in 
piOm-oU,  Id  appearanee  It  reaemblea  mar- 
gaitc  add,  fonolug  pearir  acalea  With 
chlorine  It  tonni  a  nAetf  of  add  oil*. 

PalnltUL    Falnltiiw    (pal'ml-i^X  "■ 

&^*Sr2i£^  3[^5WS£a"1^ 

Une  rabataaee.  melting  at  aboDt  it'  C. 
Pala-kate  (ptmlAl).  n.    a  Tarletr  of  Uw 
cabbwe  eitCMlTelT  cultlralad  in  the  Chan- 
Mi  Idanda.     It  gnwa  to  tb<  baJghl  of  10 
or  II  feet,  and  naa  inacb  the  aapect  ol  a 

BUm^n  (ptm'oll),  ».  A  tattr  lubataooe 
obtained  bom 
aneralapedea 
of  palm^  bat 
cbleflT  from 
thefrnltDtthe 

£l2Jf  auiiutn- 


Alrlca.  Inoold 

gnlieethe  oon- 
•utoiiie  of  but- 
ler, and  la  ol 
an  oiaoge-nl- 
loweidonr.  It 
la  employed  tu 


Gold  Coait  thli  on  la  naed  *a  bnttar;  and 

'    cate  irtiele  ol  diet.     Called  alio  Palm*M- 

lUtn-Bngw  a*niUia-gtr).  "■    iaedurlne 

eta.  ekatn;      eh.  Sc.  loeA;      g.go;     J.iobi 


matlei  jrfeldedby  the  Jnlce  of  tarloiu  Unda 
of  palm^  trom  which  caoe-ansac  maj  be 
extracted;  Jagger;. 

Ptlm-Bnnilkr  (pim'inn-dtX  n-  TheSnndaj 
mit  beliinKMler;  m  called  la  oommemo- 
raHon  of  OUT SaTioor*!  triumphal  entry  into 
when  the  multitude  Aewed 


p^mbn 
rum-tn 


pdm-wlne     ^le  roung  pjaota  are 

I  u  imwii  vegetablea  Numbenoftbe 
Bonttaem  India  and  Noith- 


abanrdllir.  'Gniea  ai 
paJpoAIf  (laid  ol  UetV 
pa^iaUt  mlitakea.'     Wi 

PllPtWtfHltfr-"r-  "  "— )  T  Tbaqnalltjr 
of  Mng  palpable ;  iiTal ai ;  obrionineu ; 

riifftblr  (pal'pa-bll  i.  ail:     In  a  palpable 

cdTod  br  llie  touch.    (b)On>«l]ri  plalidj; 


PtlMtton  (pal-pA'iboD).  n.  [L.  nlMlie, 
(mn  palpa,  to  feeL  to  etroke.]  1.  Tte  act 
otteeUng.   •ataMOAnfalpaliim.-  Glanville. 


ptiKgl  (pal'pe-htal).  a.     [L.  palpibra, 
b.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  iinp:      m.  (Aen:  tb.  (Ala 


aneirelid.]    Ferlalning  to  the  ejelld  orere- 

TtlJA  (palW  "-  pt  [N.L  poliHu,  I  feeler. 
See  PALP.f  In  eniaiH,  Jnlnted  pmceiaei,  lup- 
poeed  tobe  ocganiof  (ouch.  Bttaclwd  in  paira 
to  tha  lahlnm  and  nuxiUa  of  Iniecta,  and 
termed  reapectlrclr  loMol  and  fnaxilbiry 

dpi  or  leelen.  Palpl  are  developed  alH' 
n  the  oral  appendagei  ol  ipiJen  and 
enulaoea.  ai  alio  from  the  eJilea  of  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  aogpbaloui  molluici. 

Fllploom  (pal'pf-kum),  n.  and  a.  One  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Falpicomea 

FalplaORiN(pBl-pl-kor-nei),  n.  d1.  [K.L 
Tolpi,  feelere.  and  amu.  a  horn.]  A  tamllr 
ol  pentamarDui  ooleoptcn,  having  autenuB 
with  club- like  tennlnaCloni.  which  an 
niuaU)'  ahortar  than  one  ol  tbe  palia  ot 
palpL    Tbtt  are  moit]]F  aquatic. 

ndpUDnn  (pal'ul-foim),  a.  HaHug  tha 
form  of  palpi  or  fcelcn     Kirbv. 

TtiBlttnaa  (palj>li'er.ui).  a.     Bearing 

n^taU  (paTpi-tAt),  ti.t.  pret  jialpicaled; 
ppr.  paMtatbig.  (L.  palyito,  palpitatum, 
Iraii.DltiaJBcioteeL]  To  beat  rapldlf ;  to 
polaate  violently;  to  Butter  or  moie  with 
illghtttaiobi;lottiTOb:  applied  particularly 
to  an  abnonnal  oreidted  morenient  of  the 
heart,  aa  from  fright  or  dlieaae ;  heuce,  to 
tewnble; loqulTer.  'The jxtlpiioftnirpluea' 

TalpUMiOn  (pal-pl-tt'ihon).  n.  [L.  pal- 
siMNs.  poMCalunit,  a  palplUUon.  See 
FAU'lTira.)     A  eeniible  beating  ol  tbe 


PaligiKTe  (pali'griT),  n.     [0.  nfaUm^f, 

tromjifali,  contr.  inmL.  polatfttin,  palace^ 
and  gntf,  an  earl  8ee  OBiF.)  A  eonnt 
palanne;  aoonntorearl  whohaatiie  auper- 
inteodanca  ol  the  klng't  pnlaceL 

micnTlIia  (Mli'gru-Tln),  n.    The  conaort 

nLillio^T<p<|l'£k-!S!a^*Affected  with  pal*;: 

iS^ed  (p«]'dd),  p.  and  a.  Allcctcd  with 
pal»»-  ^^^^  ^^^^^        ^ 

Pftlgten  (pal'itAT),  n.  [IceL  piUlaJr.  a 
pole-itall.I  A  wedge-  or  aie-ihaped  weapon, 
united  toaclef  t  haft,  uied  hj  CelUc  nationl 

P«l«tarl  (pal'iter),  n.  [U.  pa;<ler,  a  toug 
Btaff.]    A  idlgilm'i  itaff.    aaUiaiU. 

P»ly  (Ml-afX  «.     [A  «™tr,  ol  pomlinii 

abolUlon  ol  lunction.  whether  ol  InteUect, 
•enaatioa,  or  notion ;  paialjila.     See  PaB- 

ndff  (P«tl'<d).  T.  I.  prat.  &  pp.  palfied .-  pnr. 
pali)/ittf.  To  paralyae;  to  nffecl,  with  pall]' 
or  aa  with  palay;  to  deprive  ol  action  or 

FklD-WOrt  (wl'il-wert>  IPaity,  and  unrt, 
a  plant]  Tbt  cowillp  (Primvia  eeril). 
which  was  oDi»  thought  good  for  paliy. 

PalUr  (PRi'ter),  c.i.  lOl  lame  origin  aa 
paUry,  and  probably  ortglnall)'  hating  ra- 
lennoe  to  the  h.gHiing  of  dealeia  In  old 
'    '     Uka  with  their  ci 


Or>A]urrrrfwtai«1fmaCodr«powa-.   riHujrnn. 

FtnerlUwI'tirX  e.t  To  aquandet,  expend. 
or  uie  In  a  palliT  manner.  •PoiUrintl  tba 
free  and  moneyleii  power  ol  dlidpllne  with 
a  canal  latlalHctloD  by  the  pune. '  AftUon. 

PalUrar  (pal'ter-er),  rL  One  that  palten; 
an  bialnDan  dealer:  a  •hUtar. 

F»llBrl7l(pal'ter-lila.  Uean;paltiT.  'In 
nifterlv  clothea.'    Pepvir 

ftatoiit  (pal'lok),  ft  [Ft.  paleloflu*.  See 
PALrroT]  A  kind  of  Jacket  or  doublet 
'  Their  boaeateof  two  coloura,  or  pled  with 
more,  which  they  tic  to  their  pailodtt  with 


FA1,TIUNEBB 


(Hl'M-D«).  n.  Ttaa  lUle  ot 
Ming  puiiT,  Vila,  or  wortbleu. 
PBltry  (p»nri),  o.  ILO.  p^trig,  palUnrig, 
puUng^  puiUng,  rugBd,  from  palte,  pttiU, 
a  ne,  ■  UU«:  Ml  pod,  O.  ptUte,  Sw. 
tuJta  (plur.  pnlCvr).  Du.  etntt.  ■  tu  See 
Pausb.)  UewilTl]s;wort}ileai:de*plcHble; 
M,  ■  pswv  trlBe.  '  A  itaiiTu  rlnv.  SAot. 
'A  Yer/dtohonettButtrvbor.'  SHo*.  'To 
un  ■  poUrv  lUe'  5Aat.  —Coaiemptible, 
Dctpicalili,   FaUn/.    PU\fvL      Seo  nndet 

CONTIMPTIBLE. 

Fslndftl  (pa  Ift'datX  >>  [L  polui.  poludu, 
■  pool,  %  muvh.]  PATUiolog  to  Dunhea ; 
miinliy.  (Rare.] 

~*'~* It  (p«-10'd»-ineot),  n.    Hudb  m 


assi: 


PttladanMiittLtii  fi 

[L)     TUB  clo»k  «o 
general  eatTuaandlr 


ler.  and  the  toga  or  garb  ot  peace.    It 

hung  looialf  oTar  the  Bhoulden.  being 
ened  acma  the  cheat  with  a  cla^i. 
KUna (pal-ndl'nR),  n.  [L  poliu.  a pooL ] 
eniii  at  fnnh-wnCer  analfa.  •ridetx  dll- 
^  In  Titen  and  ponda.  See  Faludinida. 

8  <pal'u-d1n).  0.    [L  poJw,  paludit. 

>  uumli]    Ot  at  pertaining  to  a  manh. 

AMtUand 
PllndlIlldM(pa1-(t-dln1-d«).n.pL  Therlver- 

■naDBj  a  tairQly  of  fraih-w4ter  gavteropo- 


aperture  TounUed  and  entire,  and  an  uper- 
cDkum  honii'  and  pauol-iplraL     PaludlDii 
i(  the  topical  genua. 
•-•-" (pa-ia'ili-oiu).  o.     Pertaining 


0.14  to  «iteet  long, 


tun]  value.  r7.  aaecharwia  jialdj  nigar  In 
Bnudl 

Pampean  (pan-p^an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pampaa  or  treeleu  plalna  ot  ftouth  America. 
— /Niinpean  formaiiim,  in  geai,  the  allarliil 
and  comparativelf  recent  depoaita  that  over- 
apread  the  pampa*  ot  South  America. 

Pamper  (pam'lier),  «  l  [Perhapa  from  It 
pamhere,  bread  and  drink,  whence  pambfr- 
ato.  pampered,  well  ted — pant,  hread.  and 


.  Tine-^n 


per  the  body  or  the  appetite. 


baaked,  and      — 

StrpeiU-lniat.  Soak 

ftunpa«(pam'p«a).n.pl.  [Sp.-Amer,]  Alom 
emplcnw  in  a  general  aenae  aa  a  dealgua- 
tlou  of  Honth  American  IreeleM  plalna,  in 
eoDtradlaUnctloii  hi  the  'pralrlea  ot  .North 
America;  in  a  more  apecial  wmy  the  name  la 
airen  to  the  Immenae  plain*  In  the  aouthern 

and  mainly  Ir'ng  In  La  Plata  (ArgentlDe 
Confederation). 

Pampaa-cat  (pam'paa-kaiy  n.  A  n>eclea  of 
leopard  (Z>«opardua  pajerot)  found  on  the 
whole  ot  the  pampas  on  the  eaatem  aide  nf 
South  America.  It  might  eaally  be  mla- 
takeo  tor  a  rather  laira  domeatlc  cat  which 
had  run  wild,  uid  uanmed  the  Herce  de- 
meuioar  nf  a  wild  member  nl  Fellda.  Ita 
binding  the  tall,  la 
,il<  height  fuUfl  foot 


length,  II 
eblenr  01 


rather  more 


JD  at  the  time  ot  lu 

Pamplilat  (p 

^hlet  orpam 

nmpU«t«eL 

pamphleta^  i  ,       .    

guano  and  on  grain.'    Tennyton. 

MA*vri  Jba  <"*""r<  Uw  udDn  ^alui  the  wi^ 

FanmhlMMr  <pam-flel-«r'X  ■.<■    To  mite 
UKl  lame  punpbleU, 

We  >1Illet  U  pruch,  and  gnmtManr,  ud  iglii. 


Fampand  <pam'p«rd).  p.  and  a. 
high  or  loxurlDUtly;  hadug  the  pa 
atomach  gratlBed  to  the  full.  — £.  lOrei 
with  leavea  and  twigi;  gf  loiurlanc  g 


-^ {pam'p(!rd-nea),n.  Theitate 

being  pampered.     'ParnjxrHfneaa  and 
pride.'    Bp  UaO. 
nmpenr  (pam'pCr-er).  n.    One  who  pam-  , 


PuilllnlfillinQwm-plul-IorniXfi.  fLpan. 
vinua,a  tandTll.and/erma,  fonn.]  Reaem- 
bling  >  tendTlli  applied  in  snot,  to  the  aper- 

Pa^^ra  (tHUn'per),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  junt- 
pinut,  ameleal^r  vine  toUage.q  Inarek. 


hn  (panX  n.  [A.  Sax.  panne.  D,  pan,  Q. 
A^anne,  all  from  L.L.paana.  tor  poTna,  L. 
piilina,  a  broad  diah,  a  pan,  Irom  poCce,  to 
be  wide.)  1.  A  Idnd  ot  veaael :  (a)  a  reaael 
Dl  tin.  Iron,  nr  other  metal,  ottan  rather 
ahallow;  a  veaael  ot  varloua  kind*  naed 
tor  domeatlc  purposaa.  (A)  In  the  arti  and 
manu^  an  open  veaael  for  boiling  nr  eva- 
porating, aa  a  augar-pan,  aalt^pan,  &c.\  or 

not  heated,  aa  an  amalgamating  pan,  a  pro- 
apectUig  pan,  fm.;  jlUo  applied  to  cloaed 
yeaaela  tor  the  aame  or  almilar  purpoaea,  aa 
a  vacuum  pun. —2.  The  part  of  a  Dint-lock 
which  holda  the  priming  that  commnnicate* 

hence,  the  akulf;  Uie upper pw-tof (he  head: 
the  cranium;  aa,  the  brainpan. — I.  In  agri. 
>ee  HAHP-rAS.— ^  In  care,  (a)  a  aquare  ot 
framing  in  half,  timbered  hauaea.  Orrai. 
(b) The  aockat  tor  a  hinge.  S.U.Kmgkt.— 
6.  A  leaf  of  gold  or  allver.  5unnujnd«. — 7.  A 
pond  or  depreaalon  tor   evaporating   aalc 

eliewhere,  anaciinl  pond  o(  any  alia  con- 
Pant  (pan).  v<.  pret  &  pp.  paanid;  ppr 
panniiio.     [Probably  from  A.  Bai.  pan.  a 

Elece,  Itlalt,hem:  or  Fr.  pan,  a  piece  of  cloth, 
cith  mim  L,  pannut.  a  piece  ot  cloth,  a 
patch.]    To  join;  to  cloae  together. 
ntn  (iHUiX  "i.    To  unite;  to  fit;  to  agree. 


original  aaatof  hia  worahip  waa  the  aolitnc 
of  ArcuUa,  whence  It  gradnally  apread  oi 
the  real  of  Greece.     Ho  waa  repreaent 


Kate,  f 


.. ,er.    Stdiny  SmM. 

Pamperv  (p»m-per'«),n.   ISp,  lit  thepOBi- 

ot  South  America.  The  pamperua  aeem  to 
he  portlona  of  the  return  or  northweatem 
trade-wlnda.    Thef  are  often  telt  far  out  al 

Punpblla  (pam^-la),  fL  Agenuaof  dlitiTinl 
lepidopteroua  Inaecla  of  the  family  Heaperl- 
Idoj.  P.  tiftvaaai,  or  clouded  aklpper  but-  I 
teillr,  and  P.  Paniietu.  or  chequered  but-  ] 
terfly,  »n  Brltlah  apedoa. 

PamjMBttpam'lletyn,  (O.B.paun^tpam- 
_i*b  I,  pamjfcf  .a  word  f or  »  hlch  aeveral  B  lymo- 
Inglei  have  been  propoaed.aafltPr.  poJiM-  ' 
/tuOUl.  a  leaf  which  one  holda  in  the  palm 
or  band;  (1)  Sp.  papttru,  a  writim  ajlp  of  i 
paper.awTlttennewaletter.bjithelnaertlan  | 
of  the  naaal.  aaln  D.  pampttr.  paper:  (3)L 

Sgiaa  JUala,  threaded  page  ( L.  tlum.  a  , 
read):  (*)  Fr.  par  un  jllet  (atitched)  by 
a  thread.  The  two  Isat  are  aupportad  1^  I 
the  uae  ot  bracAiirf  ait  atltchfng)  In  the 
aame  acnae.l  A  amall  book  conalatlng  of  a  ' 
aheet  ot  paper,  or  ot  a  few  ahecta  atilched 

eaaay,  generally  apeaking,  on  aome  aubject  ^ 

e,  pis;      nate.  not,  mbve;       tfilM,  tub,  bflU: 


alM  aa  fond  of  mualc,  and  of  dancing  witli 
the  f  oreit  nympha,  and  aa  the  inventor  Dl 
the  ayrlnc  or  ahepherd'a  flute,  hence  lermed 
Pant-pipa  or  j'oikJwn  pipe*  The  Bo- 
mana  identified  (he  Greek  Fan  with  their 


Dp  la  IHIM  of  Iha  b«tel-i>«inMT  Ttne,  ilong 
wltta  ■  imill  qiuntitj  of  qulckUms.  II  li 
chewed  bjr  all  clUMt  In  loiui]'  Arintle  coua- 
(iln,  Mking  Uw  plus  nt  optnmuid  tabicco. 

nuUtMM(p^'a-biihn.  [Or.  yon.  all,  nd 
K.  toM.]  A  gnr  conxr-ora,  conUbiing  alao 
mlphnr.  aatlnniiT.  i"".  uul  ilnc. 

rinirm  Qiiii  ■  in'il  n  [L.  tnun  or.  pa>>- 
otiria,  k  nnlTaml  nmadir  — pan.  ill.  uid 
afoonia^  to  euro.]  ].  A  rameaj  tor  all  dlt- 
Mm :  a  iiDlmwl  medicine ;  a  cathaUoon. 
'AnlnfalUbla  pamiaia.'    T.  ITorton.— X.  A 

;  OFr.  penatlu: 


hUMtaa  (pui-H 
It  iHfuuuMa,  fn 
an*,  me  Frani: 


je  for  the  IrtmaiilM 

re  (which  lee).-!.  In 

aiK.  arTnonr,  a  buneh  Df  leatluci  o«  the 
uex  of  the  nelmet :  •  plnina.    '  A  paiueke 
« laiiasatad  plninia.'    PnteM. 
huda,  VkBWta  (p*-nl'da,  pa-Did^  ».  [Ft. 

EMd<.  trom  L-wnit,  It.  psiH,  bread.!  A 
id  at  toad  made  b;  bolllajt  braad  in  walar 
tn  tite  condBtence  ol  pntp,  and  ■weelsned. 

and  iDdenllT  emplo/ed  lor  bwtlng.  Writ- 
ten aUo  1*111101111, 

Fknuna-Iut  (pan-a-mN'hat),  n.  A  fine 
plaited  hat  made  it  the  young  learea  (betore 
eipanaioD)  ol  a  itemteH  acrew-plne  (Car- 
ludnica  palmaia)  by  the  natlvH  or  Central 
America.  Thay  are  generally  worn  Is  the 
Wat  Indies  and  the  AaencaD  ooallnent, 
and  fetch  a  high  prise. 

Pkn-AnsUCMKpitn-ang'gllk-Milii.  Applied 
to  an  ajaembly  of  repnaentativca  hnldlna 
Bi^icopallan  teneta  aod  prlDclplea,from  all 
part*  ot  the  world. 

ttau^ ipui'^rl},a.  IL-panUpbread.]  Per- 
taining to  bread;  aa,  yianary  fermentetlno. 

P»a«iyt  (pan'a-rtv  b.  A  atorehoiue  tor 
bread;  a  pantty.     HaUiweU. 

Puwtbenmt (pwi'ath-e-nra),  ».  IGr]  The 
moat  celebrated  fertlTal  ot  ancient  Athena 
It  wM  In  bononr  ot  Athene,  the  patroneae 
of  theel^.  and  waa  dealgnad  to  remind  the 
people  of  Attica  ot  their  union  Into  one 
people  by  Ttaeiena  Oymnaatic  gamsi  and 
ninilcilcDmpeUtloni,ib:.. took  place.  There 
were  two  rarletlea  ot  the  Panatbennt— the 
laioer  and  the  greater :  the  tanner  held  an- 
nnally.  the  latter  every  toarth  year.  The 
greater  diflered  trom  the  lexer  only  In  lu 
snater  aolemnlty  and  magnlBcenoe. 

nnax  (pfnaki).  n.  [Fimn  Gr.  iMn,  all,  and 
otot.  remedy  —  referring  to  the  itUnnlant 
drag  glnieng.  to  which  mlrBcnloni  Tirtne 
1*  ucrlbed  liy  the  Cblneae]    A  genu*  ol 

? Ian ta  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Araltacete. 
'.  vjiiaiiini/  ii  the  plant  whoee  root  yieldi 
tile  alter  rmio  muoh  ralaed  by  the  Chlneae. 
See%iN»E!ia. 

PuiCBke  (panlcili),  n.     A  thin  cake  <^  bat- 
ter fried  or  baked  In  a  pan. 
5w  ronu  think  n  kUI  K*cf  be  EW>d  timet.  Hll 

Wu'kik-tOi-da),  n. 

.    [Fr.;  LjuntAarla 


id  Pauneh 
[Or.  poo 


-       -       mj 

ment  ao  aa  to  obtain  a  Tarlable  magnliying 

l(iuiar«lnin(pan-krl'Bhl-nm),n.  [Or-pan^ 
trttiion.  SeeFAJKntATtcI  1.  Oneotlhegamei 
or  gymnaitlc  conteatt  exhibited  at  all  the 
great  feitlTaliof ancient Oreeoe.  Itoondited 
ot  boilng  and  wreatllng.— 1.  In  bot.  ■  genui 
et  highly  ornamental  bulboaa-rooled  South 
American  monoootylednnon*  planta,  nat. 
order  Amaryllldaeea,  of  whish  about  thirty 
■pedei  are  known.  They  hare  flns,  large, 
white  flowtn.  yielding  an  asreeable  Kent, 
and  are  much  prlisd  by  hortloulturlita. 

FMUmM  (pwArt-agl  n.  [Or.  pan,  all.  and 
tn^t  fleanl]  A  gland  of  the  body  dtnated 
between  the  bottom  ot  the  etomach  and  the 
Tertabra  ot  the  lolna,  reaching  from  the 
Urer  to  the  qileen,  and  Incloaed  by  the  peri- 
toneum. It  noratai  •  Bnld  which  It  pom 
Into  the  dnodennn  dnrlng  dlgeatlon-  It  la 
alM>  called  the  AMomiiial  SaUtarf  CHaml. 
Hw  poncroM  at  eatUa  U  called  the  Anel- 

ttjutrmtte  (pan-krl-atlk).  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  pancraa*:  an.  nmcna  fie  false. 

PuiOrwtlna  (pan'kil-i-tlD),  n.  The  aetlTe 
principle  ot  the  pancreatic  Raid.  It  li  a 
nltrogenone  organic  mbatonce.  which  has 


Pancuto  (pan^ltrt).  i 


IW&y  (panahVi).  il 

(pan-kr*'.hu: 


,.  „  L     Pertaining 

bo  the  pucnUlnm ;  pancratlc     'The  ■tout 

naciAtlaJit,  PftnontUt  (pan-krt'Bhl  ut. 

Bonlomt-iet).  >■    A  combatant  or  competitor 

til  the  pancratium. 

Puicntlutlet  (pan-kri'ahl-ai'tik),  a   Pan- 
cratlc    'The  great  paHcrntuutu  crown.' 

rwt 
Puiaratl4  hacntlcitl  (pan-kratlk.  pan- 

kratlk-al).  a.     [Or.  pan,  all,  and  kralai. 

(trength  ]    Pertaining  to  the  pancratlnm ; 

athletic;  eicelllns  In  all  gymnaitlc  eier- 

'The  moatpancraltcoJ  man  ol  Greece.'  Sir 
T.  Bnnrtir.  —  Fantratic  tfu-vitte,  an  eje- 


di.«Uin;     th.  Be  lock; 


itarch  by  conrertlng  1 
glneoee.   It  It  a  powerful  agent  Df  digeatlan. 

ninorMtltli  (pu'kri-i^U'tli),  n.    InBam. 
matlon  of  the  pancreaa. 

PanorwitoW  (panKre-a-told), «.    A  tnmoni 
reaembllng  the  pancreai  In  itructure.  Dim- 

nmcyt  (pan'al),  IL    Apaniy.     Drydin. 
Paiur{pand).n.    (Fr.  oenf*,  aTalance,  Influ- 

ended  perhapa  byT>  ft.  pand,  a  iklrt.  Mini. 

Ft.  pan.)    A  narrow  curtain  fixed  to  the 


,1  Allonii,  the  A.  /ulgtm. 


native  of  the  woody  parte  of  the  moontalni 
ot  NotUiem  India.  Ii  ol  a  bright  talToni 
solour,  and  about  the  eUe  ot  a  latae  cat  It 
dwella  chleHy  In  treea.  praying  on  blrdi,  but 
It  alao  aata  amaU  qoadrniiedi  end  large  In- 
aecta.    It  !•  a]K>  called '^- -       '  "  ■       ' 


pAMPigus.)  A  not  order  of  ti««  or  I 
with  long,  rigid,  aword-ahaped  leayaa, 
•embUng  thcaa  ot  the  phi»«ppla. 


y  "jJ^ 


that  they  •!•  commonly  called  L_._ 

They  are  natlToa  ot  trtiiical  rtfioni,  where 
they  tamiB  conaplciiou*  foatore  ot  the  rege- 
Ullon. 

PuldAniu(pan.dl'nui),n.  [From  pondanj?, 
a  Uatny  word  ilgnltylng  coniplcuone.]    A 


genua  of  planti 


parte  ot  India.  The  Howera  ot  one  niecle* 
(/*.  odoratit$imvt)  are  highly  fragrant  Oil 
impregnated  with  thit  odour  and  the  dla- 
Hired  water  ol  the  flowen,  are  highly  ea- 
teemed  both  for  their  oduur and  their  medi- 
cinal uie  aa  ■Umnlanta.  The  mote  are  com- 
poeed  ol  tough  llbret,  and  aerre  the  natlret 
tor  corki.  The  leavM  are  uaed  for  coverlns 
bati,  for  matting,  cordage,  Ac.  P.  utCfii  U 
cultmted  In  Mauritlui  h>r  iU  learea.  which 
are  nied  in  the  mannfactnre  of  the  bagi  or 
lacka   in   which  lugar   la   exported     See 

Tandar  (pan'd«r),  n.     Same  aa  Paadtr. 

*V]ts!nla  .  .  -  waa  aelxed  by  the  vandar  of 

AppTuL'    Maeavtay. 
Fandailgm  (pan'dtr-limX  n.  Same  ai  Pan- 

dtritm,    Smjft 
Fandailga  (pan'd«r-li).e.l.  pret  jiandar. 

tud;  ppr.  pandariiiiv.    To  act  the  part  of 


IfiMUIm. 


in'd«r-ni).  a.     Characterldng 
derly.    'Pandnrotu  diligence. 


r  diligence. 

bend.) 


The  digeat  or  collection  of  Roman  civil  law 
made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Juitlnlan,  and 
conlAlnlii^  dcclaloni  or  Jndgmenta  at  taw- 
yen,  to  wjilch  the  emperor  gave  the  force 
and  ButhoHty  of  law.  tUi  campllatlon,  the 
moat  Important  of  the  body  of  Koman  civil 
i.w  ~.n.i»u  ot  Otly  boom. 

(pan-dem'lkj,  a.    [Or.  pan,  all. 

mof,  people.]    Incident  to  a  whole 
;  epidemic^  aa.  a  pandemic  diaeaac. 

PuutonumlimL  FuidMiiioiilQia  btan-ds- 

miynl-um),  n.  [Or.  pan,  all,  and  datmdn,  a 
demon.]  L  The  place  of  abode  of  demoni 
or  evil  iplrlta :  bell :  a  name  Invented  and 
used  by  Hilton  rather  ai  a  proper  name  than 
a  general  term. 

Hence— 1.  Any  lawlsii,  dleorderly  pUce  or 
aaaemblage;  as,  this  part  of  the  town  became 

pMlder  (pan'dAr),  n,    [From  Pandarut,  who 

Trollaaand  Creadda.]  A  pimp;  a  procurer: 

eaten  tor  the  Init  ot  other*;  hence,  one  who 
minliten  to  the  gratlAcatloD  of  any  of  the 

Puidar  (pan'dtr),  c.t.  To  pimp  tor;  to  pro- 
cure the  gratification  of  the  luat  or  baaer 
»Balon>  ol.     'BeoiunpaRdfnwIU.'   Bliat. 

Puidar  (pan'dlr),  e.i     To  act  aa  agent  for 

•Ian*  or  prejudice*  ot  other*  for  aelllah  enda. 

\  (pta'tUt-ii),  n.    Tbe  act  of  pan- 


female  pander;  a  procure 
Amderum  (pan'jAr-izm). 

ment  of  a  pander;  pimping. 
Fuidar^  (pan'dir-ll),  a.    Pimping:  pandai 

ouaL  act[ng  the  pander.  '  J*ana«Wb  raicala 

Shai. 
FULdsrOIU  ^un'dAr-ui),  a.    Belonging  to 

PftndlcnlatadCpan-dllE'a-Ut-ed),    i 

PuulKntUUon  (lian-dlk'a-li''elion),  n.    (I 
pdndicuiarH  pandiculatum,  to  atretch  one 


terla.  Ac.  It  1>  tometlmea,  but  rather  b- 
carrectly,  nied  bi  mean  yawning,  'Paadi- 
eiilaficn.  vulgarly  called  yawning. '  Dr 
Q«in«v. 

Pandit  (pan'dit).  n.    See  PCKDIT 
Pandaor  (nan'dUr),  n.  [,So  called  from  lieina 
flnl  levied  in  the  mountalnona  dlilrlcU  of 
Huniiar;  near  the  village  of  i>an<rHr  I   Oue 


ol  abodr  ol  Anttrian 


drndcd  tar  tb«&  wtwi  mods  <d 
Written  alH  Pandour. 
PUdoift  <MD-de'n%  n.  [Or.  pott,  ill,  ud 
Mron,  B  eUL  I  In  sui.  nwU.  Uu  nuns  of 
tbe  OiM  wonuD  on  BUtlt.  on  whom  *U  tha 
n>d>  and  goddoMW  bwtowod  gltta.— fon- 
Ofra'i  6«.  a  bm  wblch  itw  bronabt  from 
faeaTen.  mnMlnlng  all  bnmui  llli,  npon 
Dpenlng  which  all  cacapad  and  ipread  orer 
tbaaarth.hope  aloDanmalnlnc,  AE  a  later 
p«cf  od  tbe  box  U  Mid  to  bare  contained  all 
iha  blsaalnga  of  tbe  ipda,  wblch  would  have 

0  that  Itaa  bl«alns>. 

r hope,  eacajliad. 

n  (piu\'da-nn).  n.     Same  m  Pan- 

Pandora  (pan'dSr).  n.    [See  Basddri.) 

dorv.     Lrayton. 


lerly       tqnim.  —2.  |  Ornamented  w1 


with  the  ei 


teUndiaban- 


ol  bread 

aprocuresL 


(pan-doa'diXn-  ApMi 
id  applaH  baJced  togetbi 
pan  drei),  n.  A  female 


A.VeapoUIa 
•Ua  than  tl 


wbopao- 


(t.     [L.  pandara,  a   Daniloni  £ 
and  /onna.  abape.]     In  M.  g 
•haped  Uke  a  pandura ;  flddle-  \, 
■baped;  oboTate  with  a  oon-  \ 
caTJtf  In  each  aide  UluaTloUn: 
applied  to  a  leal. 
FuidMpan'dQ.n.  (PromPamlu. 
tbe  ntber  oi  tbe  llTe  princea 
Damed  /"iIikIihiim.  whoaa  con- 
teata  (Or  regal  anpremacy  with   r^ 
tbelr  eouiln*,  the  furvj,  fomu 
tbe  toondation  of  tbe  Uaba- 
bhacata,  tbe  great  aplo  at  Uia 
Paudy  thna  became  a  preralen' 


Pftlldr<paa'dl).e.(.  [L.  panda,  woond  pen. 
ling.  Imp,  ol  vando,  to  ipread  out,  to  ei- 
tend.  to  anfold.  Ibe  word  ditea  back  to 
the  time  whan  Latin  wii  ipalien  In  tchooli, 
when  tbe  mailer  ordered  hti  Kholan  to 
bold  OQt  tiw]T  band!  for  pitnialinieDt  In  tbe 

«1ira«e  'jwnda  manom.'  or  ibortlr  paiuk.l 
0  itrike  on  tbe  band  with  a  ilnp  or  cane. 
JSootcb  aebool  term.] 
nady  (pan'dlX  n.  A  atroka  on  tbe  band 
witb  a  cane  or  itlnp.  [Scotch  Kbool  term.  ] 
-  -  •  j^  3,j^  pu^  ,  plete,  plait. 


Fans  (Ubi).  I 
b^:  Fr.  pan. 


b  from  L  pannut,  apiece  of  cloth,  i 

patch,  whence  alio  vamCj    1.  A  ~ 
-  ■■ —  ]t  part  or  place  of  an;  s 


cloak,  kxv  mckbif .  ud^M^  tuittL 
-jrrik),  n.  [Fr.  patttgiUmm 
fit  tor  a  public  aiaemblr. 
a  pulillo  umaMj—piu, 
pan.  all.  aiid  amru,  aurora,  an  amemblr, 
from  agtM,  to  bring  togetber.  tiwn  agts,  to 
lead,]  1.  An  oiatlon  or  eulo^,  written  or 
■poken.  In  pralae  of  lonu  diatlngnlahed 

tormal  or  eUborate  enoomlnm.— 1.  IW» 


(pi^n'J^SSt  pa- 
ne JpiaUe  or  enlogy; 
iluUelulaba  'Sonne. 


1.   [Gr.   See  ParB- 


VmnaijTiM  ^na'Ji'tlB), 
Ion;  fl'aFT<L  '  """""•"«■  —^ 

PanesTTlit  (pa-ne-Ji'riat),  «.  (See  PiB«- 
araic.J  One  who  beatowi  praiae;  a  eulo- 
gltt:  an  encomlaat,  eltber  bj  writing  or 
ipealdng,    Camdtn. 

PuagyilM  (pa'ne-JI-rli),  e  t  preL  &  pp. 
panegyntad;  ppr-  panepyrvivo-  [Gr.  pan^ 
PV^VD,  to  celebrate  a  pnblic  featlval,  to  make 
aaetapeech.]  To  pialie  blghl;;  to  write  or 
prononnce  a  panegTlo  or  enlog;  on. 
GowtT.  C>Ladcci.  Bad  1,Td«4'o  u9fiaHeryrima 

PaiusiTlia  (pa'ne-JI-rli),  af.    To  fndnlga 
In  panesTric;  to  beatow  praiaea 
FaneSTrrt  (pa'oe-Ii-riX  ■<•    A  panenrrlc 

Panel Qnui'al). n.  (O.Fr.fiaiut.fannd.Hod. 
Ft.  pannuu.  dim  of  pan.  a  pine,  a  |>anel. 
from  L  panniu.  See  park.  |  l.  A  iniface 
or  compartment  of  a  •nrtace  mora  or  Ibh 
diiUact  from  ottaan :  a  l«m  niad  more  ea- 
peclallr  In  archltectnn  and  the  eonatrac- 
UTeuib;  al.  (a)  an  area  on  a  wall  or  Iba  like 
■imk  (ram  the  general  face  of  tbe  iniTonail- 
Ine  work :  a  compartment  of  a  waloacoC  or 
ceUing,  or  of  the  iDrlace  at  a  w^  Ac. ; 
•omeomea  Incloaing  (eolptnnd  oroamenl*. 
(A)  In  Mnmy,  a  trmpanmu  or  thin  place  of 
wood,  tramad  or  ncalTad  In  a  simve  bj  two 
DprlgM  piecea  or  stjiea.  and  two  tcanirene 
piaeaa  or  ralla:  aa,  the  ^nelt  of  dooia,  win- 


."SSii 


a  piece  of  wood,  a* 

Eplar,  apon  which, :  
ra  It  painted  Tbe  aaaUeat  palntli 
oil  ware  generalljeieciMd  onpaiMla,i 
ware  compoeed  of  Tarhmi  pleoaa  or 
cemented  together,— t.  In  liHr,  a  pli 

parchment  or  icbedale,  containing  tbe  i 

of  i>enotti  (onuDoned  b;  tbe  aberlfl,  ai  to 
■erre  upon  a  Jury,  Henoe  man  Hsnendlj— 
A  Ihe  whole  Inrj.— Bl  In  SteU  low,  the  ae- 
coiad  penoa  In  a  o^muial  action  from  the 


rUing.    To 
panlei).  a.    Without  pans  of 


flat  dreised  Bide  of  a  itone  {d)  A  panel  or 
dlvlilon  ol  a  work:  a  lunken  portion  idt- 
rounded  by  a  border,  (e)  In  UTuaKoii,  a 
labdlvltlon  of  the  Irrigated  lurfaca  between 
a  leader  and  an  outlet  drain,  (f)  The  aide 
ol  a  tower,  •plre.or  other  ballding.—ZI  An 
opening  or  ilaah  In  a  dma,  either  tor  the 

purpoaeolihowlngtJiegalmen*  —  * " 

or  tor  the  Inaertlon  of  a  plac 
another  colour  or  fabric ; 


PuiCQiangt.i.l.  Totorture;  toglTeeitnme 

ninitOMSghe.t.    Toprem;  tocraminwhat- 
-7Nway;  to  cram  With  food.    [Rcotch.] 


Pangolin  (pan'gO-Un),  n.  [Malay  ptti. 
ail™t,  VdnmnJinfr-]  An  edentate  icaled 
1  ,(  ^g  gantu  Uanli  (-■-■-•^  — > 


'Greek.'  Et^, 

„ ilTen-lim).!! 

unite  all  the  Oraeka  Into  one  political 
bodf. 

PaniuUBalst  (pan-bellen-IitX  n.  One  who 
f  HTOura  Panhetlenlim. 

Panhallanlnin  (pao-hel-lS'nl-um},  n.  [Gr. 
pantlUiiion—pai,  pan,  all,  and  BtUfn.  pL 
BaU^Tuii,  the  Oreeka.}  The  national  conncll 

FanblatoiAyton (pan-hii- ton-ton),  n.  gar. 

Ml,  pan,  all.  hiilm,  the  warp  ol  a  web,  a  web, 
tlHU(Land^Vton.aplant,acreatare.]  The 
generic  name  glTen  to  the  panaltlc  orsan- 
iimi  of  the  data  PaoroepermiB.  to  wiiich 
pibrine,  the  dliaaae  ao  deatructlTe  to  the 
allk-worm  In  France,  la  due.  from  thair  being 
loUDd  In  the  blood  and  all  the  tlnna  of  the 


Panlo  (panlk) 
belonguuf  to  I 
by  tbt 


[From  Or.  junOw.  ot  or 
the  god  who  waa  bellned 

_,   Inepira  mdden  fear,  tear 

anch  a*  ar«a  among  a  number  ol  people 
wIthoDt  any  Tlribla  eauae,)  A  sudden 
fright,  pattlcnlarly  a  ludden  Mgbt  without 
real  caoie,  or  terror  Inspired  aj  a  trtlUng 

trooi*  were  adtixl  with  a  panic;  Ote/Oed 


lylaa^vitMght.        Drj^r^. 
i  SeePANIcm.' 

reral  species  ol 
plants  of  tbe  genoi  Fanlcum,  Icnown  also  bj 
Iha  name  of  Panu^gTon    See  I'AincuiI. 
Patiloall(pan'lk-a1).a.  Ihetamaasi'anie.a. 


fa'lk-gra■\  n.  Bee  Pabicuil 
,  n.  [L.  panicula,  a  Inft 
on  plants,  apanlcte, dim. 
of  panut.  Or.  pinoi,  tbe 
tbreaJ  wound  on  the 
bobbin  inashnttlal  A 


.     akin  or  hide 
FMof  grajfor.' . 


Pana,tn. 
hideorilus 

nine  (pin),  n.  [Fr,  panM.  G.  pinn(,apBne 
or  peen.  the  German  also  meaning  a  pin 
or  peg.  Ac.;  allied  to  pin.1  The  edged  or 
pointed  end  of  a  hammer-head:  tbe  peen  or 
pieud. 

nned  (plJVd).  p.  and  a.    1,  mirlded  with 


FU«.  lU.  fat.  fall: 


PanelUng  (pan'el-lngX  n.    Pan< 
Panal~taw  (pan'el-a*),  n.    A  saw  uHi 
cutting  very  thin  wood  In  the  dlrectli 
the  fibres  or  across  them,  lU  blade  is  a 
3G  inches  long,  and  it  bas  abont  six  teel 

Pauel-wantCpan'eI-w«ik),n.  Wainscot  laid 
out  In  paDeU. 

Panenloslmi  (pan-mo-Ilim),  n.  (Gr.  pan. 
all,  and  tuloffia,  ealogy.!  Huogy  of  eretr-  I 
bodjrandererythlng:  Indlacrlmfnale  praise. 

ftafnl  (pan'fnl),  n.   The  qnanti^  that  a  pan  ' 

Pane  (pangX  n.  [Origin  doubtful:  comp. 
A-  sax.  prngan,  to  prick,  jmngtlmtg,  a 
Icking :  W.  pan;,  a  pang,  a  contulilon.  1 
--n^^pam;^.  tnm^  | 


A  andden  pantysm  of  ei 

ailary  or  reouirlng  atlL._   __  _ 

aeutel;  painful  spaam:  a  tliroa. 


Fanlo-Etrloken,  Panie-rtmek  (pan'ik- 

itrik-n.  pan'lk-stnik),  a     Struck  with  a 
panic  or  sudden  tear.    '  Pani<-ttritktn,  like 
a  ihoni  of  darting  flsh.'    Tiiinyton. 
PanicnlAte,  PanlcTiIatad  (pa-nik'a-Ut.  pa- 


Pulonm  (panl-knm).  n.  A  genos  of  gnaes, 
the  name  of  wbluh  waa  applied  to  one  ot 
the  species  (P.  mtiiaavin)  by  tbe  Eomaoa 
Thla  genni  compriKs  a  Tcry  large  number 
of  species,  which  abound  In  the  hot  parts 
of  the  world,  though  a  few  eilend  to  higher 
latltudea    They  are  chiefly  valuable  aapas- 

a  large  portion  ol  tbe  food  ol  the  poem 
classes  of  many  nations     See  MTLLFT. 
Panlar  (pan'l-tr),  n.     Same  as  Pannier,  an 

PanlllcatlOU(l)an'|.fi.kA"ibDnYn.  [Ljunis, 
bread,  and /acia,  tomaks.]  Theprooeaaof 
bread-nuklog      f.Vc 

PanlroroDi  (i 


'.]    Eating  &ead: 


Panmag  (pu'mui 

It  contains  about 
[LocaLI 


miIuUto(pa(i'nld),  iL  laFr.]  ThecDirM 
of  ft  hone- 

FumBge(P4Dlj;.fl.  [O.Pr.niii>w«,I.[.fwB- 
uofium,  powMHim,  from  li.  aaiuff,  bTAwL] 
As  aU  teim  lor  the  Ibod  of  iwliM  In  (ha 
woodi,  M  t>«eelHiDti,  naoBtf  Ae.  Called 
tboPamt.  AlM>,tbamoiigyUkaita'«a>*- 
l«ti  for  tb«  Duut  of  Uie  mcnuidi'i  (oreK. 

PUBUT  (pu'a-Tl).  0.  and  n.    Suns  m 

FUUM  (pu'el).  n.  |Sm  PAIini.  FaBK  ] 
1.  A  Una  of  nuUo  Mtddle— £.  The  •tonuch 
of  ■  hawk.  —1.  Id  SeoU  criminal  low.  tb* 
■urns  itTSD  to  the  aoenied  penon  trom  the 
Ume  «  hiB  Bppeumnce.     Bee  Pum. 

PftUMllAtlOD  t  (pan-e-li'thon).  n.  The  act 
of  ImpMiixUlns  a  jwr. 

PuiUUr  (pwi'l-ir).  B.  [Vt.  Miliar.  ■  bread- 
baikat;  A  pa»itn:  ttttm  L.  panariutn,  a 
hnad-biaket,  from  panitj  brsuL]  1.  A 
wickar-baikat ;  DttmiirllT.  a  braad-tiaakst, 
but  at • '  • —  >—'-•-  "■ 


uObHxI 


a  beait  of  bnnlsn.  in  wblcb  thlD<i 

(which  leeX— 3.  A  evt  of  < 

*cklt  the 

, ileli'  ■  ■    ■ 

a  bardie 


miiit.antui.  a  ihleM  tormsd  of  twlaled  < 

(1.1.-  -  t — 11.  _.  .1.,  puinianot  ■  bona), 
in  of  arahgn,who  Mock 


IlinUii - 

pMialer.  nuular-mui  (jian14r,  pmfl-tr- 
nun),  n.  [Pmrn  L.  panoriut.  one  who 
deoli  Id  braad  Bee  FaHmB. )  A  nuna 
fdnnailj  siTan  to  (ha  man  who  tald  the 
oLithi,  aet  the  ulteallan,  cut  bread,  v^tad 
on  the  aenllemen  In  lann<tlDie,  wound  tha 
horn  ai  a  (unnoni  to  dinner,  and  nng  On 
ball  at  the  inni  of  oonrt.  It  I*  now  com- 
ntoDlf  applied  to  all  the  domeiljci  who 
wait  In  Um  hall  of  the  inni  at  the  time  of 

TinnlXf  1i  *  lPii""1*«"  *  fr*"''-'"''). "  tnim. 

from  L.L.  paniu,  a  uan.     Sea  FAIC.]    Tbe 
btalii'pBn:   the  dnill:   the  crown  ot  tbe 
head.   'Sp&iutr. 
PumlUll  (pen'l-kln).  n.     A  noall  fiao  or 
cup-   '  Drink  unallbearoat  of  tin paHuikuu.' 

FUnlBI-ont  ^anlnc-oat),  il  In  poid  dig- 
ging, the  wa^iug  proceH  bf  wUoh  the  Eimlu 
otgold  ara  Hparalad  from  tha  duat  Snccea- 
dvo  nppUai  ot  water  are  admitted  Into  the 
pan  or  cradle,  which  la  itiaken  ot  nxked  eo 
(bat  much  of  the  und  and  debilt  la  miied 
with  tha  walar  and  la  ponredaataloDfl  with 
1^  tha  gold  ilnkhw  to  or  nmalnlDg  at  the 
bottom.  After  •OTOTalrachincceailTewiah- 
Ingi  tha  realdnam  la  examined  lot  gold. 

mmOM  (pan^te).  •.  [L.  nmnu,  a  cloth, 
ana.]   In  bat  harlng  the  teitun  ot  coane 

imph— n  (pan-om-fCan),  n.    [Or.  son- 
Aauw.  Hnder  of  all  omlnona  tolcea, 


:  an  epithet  ot 
c  wut  DO  /.w-^*~-^^™._^^ 

rtaosbtM^ina-thltna-^n.  iar.iVin,tha 

delt)'.  and pkoAga,  tear.)  That  kind  ot  melan- 
chalj  which  It  chiedr  chancterlied  b)'  noi- 


Mooa  Ipa-nop^-konX  n.     [Or.  au, 

pan,  aU.  and  the  twt  up.  futon  opKmas  to 
■ae;  Pr.HiufififUf.]  I.  A  term  Invented  bj 
Jenmy  Bentnam  to  dadgnata  hia  prlaona  ot 
lupwvlBlun.thaprlnctpleofwhlchli  that  the 
inipector  can  lev  each  of  tbe  priaonen  at  all 


I  Pwior»m»(pan-ft-r»'Bia),n.  [Or.pan,aU,and 
DKrmo,  view,  from  Aora^,to  aee.]  1.  A  com- 
plete or  entire  riew.  — t-  A  plcton  In  which 
all  theohJecUarnalDrethat  are  Tlalble  from 
a  aingle  point  are  repreaented  on  tbe  Interior 
aorface  of  a  ronnd  or  crUndilcal  wall,  the 
point  ot  *lew  being  In  the  axli  at  the  cylinder. 


eh,  sAain;     eh.  Be  locA; 


Idea  of  the  iaDeral  appeaianoa  of  a  conntir 

— ■. 11 ■  • liinglB  point 

Fertainlufto 

in'pfcsteir.'a  form  of  camera 

m  iriuch  pletorea  mar  he  taken  upon  one  flat 
plate,  Incladlni  an  angle  ot  90*,  or  more  If 
nqnteed.  withoat  iDtrodncIng  the  defecti 
due  to  obllcine  penolU.  anch  aa  dbtortloa, 
Indittlnctnea^  Ac  —  ^onemmio  tnu,  tn 
pMeg.  a  lena  Intended  tor  taking  Tlewa 
which  Include  Vf  or  more  of  angular  ex- 
tent. 
pHummloal  (pan4-nm'lk-al).  a.    Same  aa 


qia-nar^),  n.    A  ganoi  ot  neu- 

— , ■  Inaecta.  the  type  of  the  tamilj 

PanoipldB  (which  leei 
PuiOiptdM  (pa-uoi^l-dA),  n.  pt    [Or.  pan, 
all.  koTrt  or 


PuuolATonlMi.  FuuljiToiilin  (pan-akla- 
T^Dl-an,  pan-ala-Ti)'n]-an),  a.    The  tame  aa 


need  tor  holding  milk  and  vatlout  other 
purpoKa    BoUukU.   (PlovlnclalEngllih.] 

PuilftTlc  (pan-aU'Tlkj.  a,  [Qr.  hh.  pan, 
all.  and  K  Slavic]  Pertaining  io  aU  the 
SU<rtcTW»a. 

PuulftTtamdian.iU'TlnnX  n-  Aiohsmeor 
movement  for  the  amalgamation  ot  all  the 
SlaTfo  raeaa  Into  one  eonfederacr.  baring 
a  oommon  lansnage.  poUtj,  and  literature. 

ntlMoplllaa  (pan-wn-kal).  a.  (See  Pah- 
MFHT.]  Fretendlng  to  haTe  a  knowledge  of 
eTetrthlDg. 

nuuitpIiT  (pan'a(kO\  n.  fOc  pon,  all,  and 
ff0piku,iniaam.]  Un^renalwladom  or  know- 
ledge.    Barttib.    [Ran.) 

" "-' (pan-apir'ma-tlat),  n,  Same 


iqipearlDg  In  Infuaiona  are  do- 
L  germa  (apmiata)  In  the  at- 

talna  the  dootrlne  of  panapermv. 

Butvcnny  (pau'aptr-nil),  n.  iQr.  pat,  fan, 
all,  and  mma,  aeed.  germ.]  The  doctrine 
that  all  the  ornanlama  appearlns  In  Inln- 
•loni.  aa  BactenL  Vibrto,  Monaiu,and  In- 
tuBoria,  are  dne  alnplr  to  tbe  tact  that  the 
atmoapban.  and  probabljr  tha  Bold  llaelf ,  la 
chafed  with  InnonMraUe  genu,  which,  on 
andiTip  faronnhle  condition)^  beoome  de- 
ralopad  into  Urlng  Ihlnga ;  the  doctrine 
that  UWns  OTganUma  can  qolng  <mly  from 
llTing  pazenia;  blogenealL 

FMl'»-ptoM  (paua-plpi).  tL  pL  One  of  the 
mott  anoent  and  smpla  ot  mutcad  Inatn- 
menta.  made  of  reeda  or  tnbea  of  different 
lengtba,  atopped  at  the  bottom,aiid  faatened 
together,  and  blown  Into  by  the  mouth  at 
the  topL     Called  alao  Pandean  Piftt. 

Putrtveonunt  (paD-Bter't-«-nk"ma).  n. 
(flr.r " • 


taaawKT  (pana'wA; 


i\  n.    (Hind.  panmoA. 
1  boat  need  oa  the  Oangea 


wiiMT.  io  think,  from  L. 
pmmn,  hj  weigu,  to  ponder,  freq.  of  pendo, 
wnium,  f '-  *■ —  ■■ ■ '-■■ ' 

ntrletlM  <a  Fiela  tri^or. 

alio  Beorfi 
BUI,  VIOU. 
P»nt{pant),  B.i.   | 

wltbJt.  panUlti. 

togaap,  to  throb;  Fr.  panltit 

lew;  O.FI-.  panloit.  panting, , 

breath;  oomp.  W.  junl,  down,  a  hollow  < 
depreaalon;  pantv.  "-  -'-'■    ■— "  "■ 


mi.  to  welfh.J 
0  the  ganea 
There  u  pon- 


cloiety  connected 

~— (OUT  to  pant, 

r,  tobebreath- 


o  aink,  but  tli 
oatooi"- 


bnatha  qolcklj  or  In  a  lahorloi 
after  aiertloD.  or  troi 
to  gup.    '  I  paTU  for  11 


I.  To  throb  or  heave  with  unamal  Tlolence 
or  rapldltj,  aa  the  heart  or  the  breaat  after 
hard  Ulunr.     'The  panting  aldei  ct  thla 


S  To  be  at  the  laat  gaip;  to  la 


I.  To  long  eagerl)';  to  dealre  ardentlj. 


i;  to  breathe  after  ei 


■Leap  thou  .  .  .  to  mj  heart,  and  tbere  ride 
on  tile  pantt  brlumpblng.'    3hak. 
Pant  (pant),D.  t  1.  To  eipire  In  panti  or  with 
paatlng ;  to  breathe  torth  in  a  labonred  or 
panting  mazmer;  to  gaip  out. 

1.1  to  long  tor;  to  be  eager  after.     'Than 
Bhall  heartajunJ  thee.'    Berbtrt 
Pftat  (pantX  n.     A  public  well  in  the  atreet 
ot  a  town  or  Tillage.     (Local) 

lan'ta-bl).  il    A  pantoBe. 


Cutmelabe  (which  le  , 
ihintjyiwy  (pau-tag'a-nit),  n.     (Or.  nu, 
...  — id  jamoi,  nuuTUUjc.I  Thatpe- 


paniee.  all,  ai 

the  aaxea  In  certain  quaal-Tallglan 

■  ■■  ■  —      In  tha  Fnlte 


woman  the  wife  and  aiater  ot  ereiy  man. 
Called  alio  Cnnplex  Marriage  (which  eee 
under  UanKiios). 

PuitaKOSOa  (pan'ta-gog),  n.  (Or.  pan,  all, 
and  ago,  to  expeL  ]  A  medicine  which  ex- 
pels all  morbid  matter. 

nntagiBith  (pan'ta-grat).  n.    See  Pario- 


-. .^ — Ill  (pau-tag'rn-el-lim),    ti. 

IPanlmnuI,  one  o)  tha  characten  of  Babe- 
lal*  1  A  burlceque  term  applied  to  the  pro- 
feflalon  of  medicine.   Scnithey. 

(pan'ta-i6-6"nJ),  n.   [It)  An  old 

much  celebrated  in  tha 

^Ighteenlh  century.     It 

wide,  and  badlSSatibigBofgut,  which  were 

Stayed  on  with  two  lonall  atlcka  like  the 
nlcimer. 
Fuitglata  (mn'ta-let*),  n.pt,    [Dim.  troia 
pantaloon.]  Looaedrawen.  rcBembUngpan- 
taloona.  worn  by  femalea  and  children.  Sir 

PaitUloMI  (pan-ta-lnn-),  n.     (Fr.  pantalsn. 

-"--i!anaeniedbythoVenollaai.who 

/■aBlalonM.  aftor  their  patron 


1.  FT.  ton;     Bg.  Ong:     to.  IJI 


*,»lg;     wh,  nMgi 


1,  aiure.— See  KZV. 
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PAPARCHT 


from  hU  dress.  It  is  to  this  character 
Shakspere  alludes  in  his  Seren  Ages. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  siiytpet'diaMtalooM, 
With  spectacle  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side : 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  bis  shrunk  shank. 

yf  X  yVN  LiJt*  tt,  act  IL  sc.  7. 

3.  In  the  modem  pantomime,  a  character 
usually  represented  as  a  very  fatuous  old 
man,  the  butt  of  the  clown,  and  his  aider 
and  abettor  in  all  his  comic  villanies.— 

4.  j3kI.  A  pair  of  trousers. 
Pftntaloonery  (pan-ta-lttn'*r-l),  n.    The 

character  or  tricks  of  a  pantaloon;  buf- 
foonery.   [Rare.] 

The  clownery  and  pantahontry  of  these  panto> 
mimes  have  dean  passed  out  of  my  head.  C.  Latnb. 

Fantamorph  (pan'ta-morf).  n.  [See  Panta- 
MORPHia]  That  which  assumes  or  exists 
inaU  shapes. 

Pantamorplilo  (pan-ta-mor'flk),  a.  [Gr. 
jNM,  -paiUa^  all,  and  morphia  form.]  Taking 
all  forms. 

FantascODiC  (pan-ta-skop'ik).  n.  [Or.  pan, 
all,  and  ucoped,  to  riew.]  Lit  all-viewing. 
—Pantoscopic  camera,  iaphotog.  an  instru- 
ment for  taking  panoramic  views,  includ- 
ing any  angular  extent  up  to  SOO",  upon  a 
flat  plate,  with  a  common  view  lens,  by 
means  of  mechanism  and  clock-work.  Very 
successful  views  of  Swiss  scenery  have  been 
taken  by  this  instrument 

Fanteohnetlieoa  (pan-tek'nS-thfi'nca),  n. 
[Or.  pat,  pan,  all,  iochni,  art,  and  th&a,  re- 
positanr.]    Same  as  Pantechnicon. 

PanteohnlOOll  (pan-tek'ni-kon),  n.  [Or.  pa9, 
pan,  all,  and  Uchni,  arti  A  place  where 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles  are  col- 
lected and  exposed  for  sale. 

Banter  (panfAr).  n.  One  that  pants  'Ce- 
ments ue  bleeolng  panter't  wounds.'  Con- 
nteve. 

Fantert  (pant'^r),  II.  [Fr.  san^i^re,  from 
O.Fr.  panic,  Ir.  paii\t/e,  a  string,  lace,  cord; 
or  from  L.  panther,  Or.panthiron,  a  kind  of 
net.  from  pan,  all,  and  thir,  a  wild  beast] 
A  net    Romaunt  qf  the  Race. 

Fantert  (pan't^rX  tt.  A  keeper  of  the  pan- 
try. 

Fantert  (paofttr),  n.    A  panther. 

Fantess  (pant'esj,  n.  [O.Fr.  pantaUt,  pan- 
toie.  See  Pant.]  A  difficulty  of  breathing, 
to  which  hawks  are  subject    Aituworth. 

FantheiBm  (pan'thS-izmX  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all, 
and  Theot,  Ood,  whence  theinn.]  The  doc- 
trine that  the  iiniverse,  taken  or  conceived 
of  as  a  whole,  is  God,  or  the  system  of  the- 
ology in  which  it  Is  maintained  that  the 
universe,  man  included,  is  God,  or  simply 
modes  or  manifestations  of  God. 

Pantheist  (pan'thd-istXn.  One  that  believes 
the  universe  to  be  God;  one  who  identifies 
God  with  the  universe,  or  the  universe  with 
God. 

Fanthelstia  FantbelstioaIQ>an-thd-isf ik. 

C-th6-ist'ik-alX  a.    Pertaining  to  panthe- 
;  identifying  or  having  a  tendency  to 
identify  God  with  the  universe. 

Towards  the  ^Mthtistic  aspect  of  Deity  we  are 
especially  led  by  the  philosophic  contemplation  of 
HU  agency  in  external  nature.        Dr.  CarpettUr. 

—PafUheietie  statues  and  figures,  in  sculp. 
statues  which  bear  the  symbols  of  sevend 
deities  together. 

FanthelstloaUy  (pan.th6-isrik-al-liX  adv. 
In  the  nuuiner  or  itom  the  point  of  view  of 
a  pantheist  'Regarded  pantheistically.' 
J.  A.  Froude. 

Fantheologlst  (pan-thfi-ol'o-jist),  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  pantheolo«r. 

Pantheology  (paii-thfi-oro-ll),  n.  [Gr.  pas, 
pan,  all,  theos,  a  god,  and  logos,  discourse.  ] 
A  system  of  theology  comprehending  all 
religions,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  deities;  a 
complete  system  of  divinity. 

Fantneon  (pan-thd'on),  tk  [Gr.  pas,  pan, 
all,  and  theos,  a  god  ]  1.  A  temple  or  mag- 
nificent edifice  dedicated  to  all  the  gods, 
especially  the  building  so  called  at  Rome. 
It  is  now  converted  into  a  church,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  mar- 
tvrs.  It  is  of  a  round  or  cylindrical  form, 
the  external  diameter  is  188  feet,  and  the 
height  to  the  summit  of  the  upper  cornice 
102  feet  exclusive  of  the  flat  dome  which 
surmounts  it,  which  makes  the  entire  height 
about  148  feet  It  has  a  noble  octastyle 
portico  atUched  to  it.  103  feet  wide.— 2.  All 
the  divinities  collectively  worshipped  by  a 
people:  as,  one  of  the  divinities  of  the  Greek 
pantheon — S.  A  work  treating  of  the  whole 
i>ody  of  divinities  of  a  people ;  as,  Tooke's 
Pantheon. 

Panther  (pan'th^rX  n.    [L.  panthera,  Gr. 


panthtr;  comp.  Skr.  pundarika,  a  leopard.] 
A  ferocious  digitigrade  carnivore,  the  Felis 
vardxts,  of  the  size  of  a  large  dog,  with  short 
hair,  of  a  yellow  colour,  diversified  witii 
roundish  blabk  spota  This  animal  will 
climb  trees  in  pursuit  of  small  animals.  It 
is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  panther 
is  now  supposed  to  be  identical  with,  or  a 
mere  variety  of  the  leopard,  differing  from 
it  only  in  its  largto  size  and  darker  colour. 
The  name  panther  (in  vulgar  language 
painter)  is  given  to  the  puma  in  America, 
rantheress  (pan'th6r-e^  vk  A  female  pan- 
ther;  hence,  fig.  a  fierce  beauty. 

As  a  last  resource,  he  may  decline  to  lead  the  ua» 
XMmtA^ntfurtu  to  the  altar.         Saturdmjf  Rev. 

Pantherlne  (pan'th6r-!nX  a.  Belonging  to 
the  panther,  or  resemblmg  it  in  marking. 

Pantile  (pan'tf IX  n.  [Pan  and  tOe.]  A  tile 
with  a  hollow  surface  of  an  ogee  or  gutter 
shape,  the  down-bent  edge  of  the  one  tile 
when  laid  on  a  roof  covering  the  upturned 
edge  of  the  other. 

Pantlngly  ( panf  ins-li  X  adv.  In  a  panting 
manner;  with  gasping  or  rapid  breathing. 

Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of '  Csther,* 
Pa$UiMgly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart.       Shak. 

Pantiiocracy  (pan-ti-sok'ra-siX  n.  [Gr.  pat, 
pantos,  all,  and  Jrroteio,  government]  1.  A 
Utopian  conmiunity  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers are  equal  in  rank  and  social  position. 
2.  The  principle  of  such  a  scheme  or  com- 
munity. 

It  was  all  a  poet's  dream,  hardly  more  substantial, 
thoueh  more  exertions  were  used  to  realixe  it,  than 
the  dream  entertained  by  Colerldi^,  Southey,  and 
Lovell.  of  establishing  pantisocreKy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Quart.  Hev. 

FantlBOCrat  (pan-tis'o-kratX  n.  Same  as 
Pantisocratist    Southey. 

FantlBOCratlO  (pan-tis'o-kraf'ikX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pantisocracy ;  as,  a  patitiso- 
croCu!  scheme. 

PantlBOCratlst  (pan-ti-sok'rat-istX  n.  One 
who  accepts  or  favours  the  principles  of 
pantisocracy.    Macaulay. 

rantler  (pant'ldrX  n.  [Fr.  panetier,  from 
pain,  L.  panis,  bread.  The  i  has  perhaps 
been  acquired  through  the  influence  of  but- 
ler.] The  officer  in  a  great  family  who  has 
charge  of  the  bread;  a  servant  who  has  care 
of  the  pantry. 

A  good  shallow  y^ng  fellow;  he  would  have  made 
a  good/a/i//rr,  he  Would  have  chipped  bread  well. 

SAaJt. 

Pantochronom4ter(pan't6-kro-nom''et-«r). 
tk  [Gr.  pas,  pantos,  all,  ehronos,  time,  and 
metron,  a  measure.)  An  instrument  which 
is  a  combination  of  the  compass,  the  sun- 
dial, and  the  universal  time-dial,  and  which 
performs  the  offices  of  all  three. 

PantOfle  (panttt'flX  n.  [Fr.  pantoufie.  It 
patUqfola,  a  slipper;  according  to  Mahn, 
from  Upper  German  band-U^/el,  a  wooden 
sole  (ta/^»  with  a  leather  band  to  put  the 
foot  through.]    A  slipper  for  the  foot 

Melpomene  has  on  her  feet  her  high  cothum  or 
tragic  pantq^es  of  red  velvet  and  gokL       Peatkam. 

Pantograph  (pan'td-grafX  n.  [Gr.  pas, 
pantos,  aH.  and  graphs,  to  write.]  An  in- 
strument consisUng  of  four  limbs  joined  to- 
gether, and  so  constructed  that  by  means 
of  it  drawings,  maps,  plans,  and  the  like, 
can  be  copied  mechanically  on  the  original 
scale,  or  on  one  reduced  or  enlarged.  It  is 
made  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Spelled  also 
Pantagraph,  Peniegraph. 

PantOffraphic  CP«i-td-graf  ikX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  produced  bv  a  pantograph. 

Pantography  (pantog'ra-flX  n.  General 
description;  entire  view  of  an  object 

Pantofogical  (pan-td-loJ'lk-alX  a.  Relating 
topantolonr. 

PEintolOfiiv  (pan-tol'o-jistX  n.  One  who 
treats  of  or  is  versed  in  pantology. 

PantOlOgy  (pan-toro-ji).n.  [Gr.  pas,  pantos, 
all.  and  logos,  discourse.]  Universal  know- 
ledge ;  a  systematic  view  of  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge. 

Pantometer(pan-tom'et-«rXn.  [Gr.  panto, 
all,  and  metreO,  to  measure.  ]  An  instrtmient 
for  measuring  all  sorts  of  elevations,  angles, 
and  distances.    Bailey. 

Pantomime  (pan't6-m!mX  n.  [L.  vaiUo- 
mimus,  Gr.  vatUomimos—pas,  pan,  all,  and 
mimos,  a  mimic.]  l.t  A  player  who  acted, 
not  by  speaking,  but  wholly  by  mimicry- 
gestures,  movements,andpostunngs.  'Those 
patUotnimes  who  vary  action  with  the  times. ' 
Uudibras.  —  £.  A  theatrical  entertainment 
formerly  given  in  dumb  show;  hence,  dumb 
show  generally. —S.  A  popular  stage  enter- 
tainment usually  i»oducea  about  the  Christ- 
mas season.  It  commonly  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  first,  or  burieaque,  being  founded 


on  some  popular  fable,  the  effects  being 
heightened  oy  gorgeous  scenery  and  catch- 
ing music;  the  second  part,  or  harlequinade, 
is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the  tricks 
of  the  clown  and  pantaloon,  and  the  dancing 
of  harlequin  and  columbine. 

Pantomime  (pan't6-mimX  a.  Representing 
only  in  mute  action. 

Pantomlmic,Pantomlmical(pan-t6-mim'- 
ik,  pan-td-mim'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pantomime;  representing  characters  and 
actions  by  dumb  show. 

Pantomlmically  (pan-td-mim'ik-al-UX  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  jmntomime. 

PantomimlBt(pan'td-mim-istX  n.  One  who 
acts  in  pantomime. 

Panton,  Panton-ehoe  (pan 'ton,  pan'ton- 
riiOX  n.  [Prov.  Q.pantine,  a  wooden  shoe; 
akin  patten.]  A  horse -shoe  contrived  to 
recover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heeL 

Pantophajslet  (pan-tof  a-jistX  n.  [Gr.  pas, 
pantos,  all,  and  phagd,  to  eat  1  An  animal 
or  person  that  eats  all  kinds  of  food. 

FantophagouB  (pan-tof 'a-gusX  a.    Eating 

all  kinds  of  food. 
Pantophagy  (pan-tof  a-jiX  n.    The  habit  or 

power  ofeating  indiscriminately  of  all  kinds 

of  food. 
Pantopoda  (pan-top'o-da),  n.  pi.    [Gr.  pas, 

pantos,  all,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot  ]    Siune 

uPodosomata. 
Pantnr(pan'triX  n.  [Fr.  patMtem.  a  pantry, 

from  L  panis,  Fr.  pa»n,  oread,  whence  also 

panier.]   An  apartment  or  closet  in  which 

provisions  are  kept,  or  where  plate  and 

knives,  &c.,  are  cleaned. 
Pants  (pants),  n.  pi.    An  abbreviation  of 

Patitaioons.   'The  things  named  pantt, .  .  . 

a  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but  gents.' 

0.  W.  Holmes.    [TrlviaL] 

Fanurgy  (pan'*r.jiX  n.  [Gr.  vanourgia— 
pan,  all,  and  ergon,  work.  ]  Skill  in  all  kinds 
of  work  or  business:  craft    Bailey. 

Pansrardt  (pan'ylUrdX  n.  A  pannier.  Pepys. 

Pan^mt  (p4'nimX  n-  Same  as  Painim. 
Paugrave. 

Pap  (pap),  n.  [Comp.  L.  papilla,  the  nipple, 
from  root  of  vasco,  Skr.  pd,  to  feed.]  L  A 
nipple  of  the  breast;  a  teat  Drydeti.—2.  A 
round  hill  resembling  a  pap  or  nipple ;  as, 
the  Paps  of  Jura. 

Pap  (papX  It.  [D.  and  Dan.  pap,  G.  pappe, 
L.  papa,  probably  from  an  infantile  cry.] 
L  A  soft  food  for  infants,  made  with  bread 
boiled  or  softened  with  water.— 2.  The  pulp 
of  fruit— 7V>  give  pap  with  a  hatchet,  to  do 
a  kind  thing  in  an  unkind  manner.    Lyly. 

Pap  (papX  f ■  t.  pret  db  pp.  pavped;  ppr.  pop- 
ping.   To  feed  with  pap.    Beau,  d:  Fl. 

nipa  (pa-pAO*  ^  (A  reduplication  of  one  of 
the  earliest  cries  uttered  by  infants— L.  Fr. 
G.  D.  and  Dan.  papa,  poppa,  Gr.  papva; 
comp.  matna,  mamma.  In  2  the  word  is 
the  same  as  jwpe.]  1.  Father:  a  word  used 
by  children. —  2.  A  Greek  parish  priest 
'  Every  papa  or  priest'    Ryeaut. 

Papame  (pa'pa-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
made  a  pope.    Puttenham.    [Rare.] 

Fapaoy  (pa'pa-siX  n.  [L.L.  papatia,  the 
papacv,  from  vapa,  the  pope.  ]  1.  The  office 
and  dignity  or  the  pope  or  bi^op  of  Rome; 
papal  authority  or  jurisdiction ;  popedom. 
2.  The  succession  of  popes ;  the  popes  col- 
lect! vely. 

Fapagay  (pap'a-g&X  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  papa- 
gayo,  a  parrot]     Same  as  Popinjay. 

Bnpal  (pa'palX  a.  [Fr. ,  from  pape,  the  pope.1 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pope  or  pontiff  of 
Rome,  or  to  popedom ;  popish ;  as,  papal 
authority;  the  papal  chair.— 2.  Proceeding 
from  the  pope;  as,  a  papal  license  or  indul- 
gence; Kpapal  edict— PapfU  crotm  or  UipU 
crown.    See  Tiara. 

Papallnt  (p&'pal-lnX  n.     A  papist    Bp, 

Lavington. 
Papalut  (pa'pal-istX  n.    One  who  favours 

papal  power  or  docmnes;  a  papist  Baxter. 
Papality  t  (p&'pal-i-U),  iu   Same  as  Papalty. 

Jul.  Bemers. 
Papaliie  (pa'pal-IzX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  papal- 

ized;  ppr.  papalizing.    To  make  papaL 
Fapalue  (pil'pal-izX  v-^  pret  papaliud; 

ppr.  papalizing.     To  conform  to  popery. 

(foieper. 

Papally  (p&'pal*U)i  ^o-  I&  a  papal  man- 
ner; poplshly. 

Papalty  t  (P&'pal-tiX  n.  The  papacy.  'The 
decrepit  oajNiZfy.'    MUton. 

Papaphoma  (pi-pa-fdlii-a),  n.  [Gr.  papas, 
father,  bishop,  pope,  and  phobos,  fear.] 
Dread  or  hatred  of  the  pope  or  of  popery. 

Paparohy  (pa'piir-klXii.  [Gr.  papas,  pope, 
and  arehd,  to  rule.  ]  The  government  of  the 
pope;  papal  rule.    2forth  Brit.  Rev. 


F&te,  ftu*.  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  m5ve;       tfibe,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       li,  Sc.  abuoe;      y,  Sc  f«y. 


It  condM*  of  b«r- 

.  ling  In  milky  Inlce. 

Tlwie  an  iboot  lonrtMO  ipadei,  chlsllj 
fmuid  In  KHrapo,  North  Afriu,  and  Aria, 
but  (aw  or  tbini  an  nioutebla  for  toy 
rattui  propartlM.  P.  tUiaat,  Uw  common 
rad  pom,  to  l>UBtIl»r  ■  plant  In  Ihli  coun- 
tiy,  jtaliu  Itaa  ■Trap  ol  nd  popplM  at  tha 
Brlt&h  PhumKOptBU.    i>  aimiii&iruMftha 

^n,  and  la  probabl)'  a  natlTV  of  Ada  Minor 
or  ft  CsaCnl  Ada.  Than  an  two  diitlnct 
imiteUai.  tha  red  or  Tlolat  Bowcrad  and 
M  wUta-flowand  with 
itomaP.tMtmaU.  ma 

on  llu  OoDtliMnt  and 

WMHint  ot  lla  nada.  which 


coont  of  tlu  capni.  - 

obtalnad.    On  thalalteraocoontltlai 

drel;  calttvaUd  In  Toriuj  and  Ada  Ulnor, 
HRTpUPacda,  and  India.    SaaOPmiL 

TMWtTMKMM  (pa-at'Tte^yifrtX  "-pt-  CFlom 
Pafomr,  Dot  at  tha  gensra.]  A  nal.  order 
uf  planta,  balancing  to  the  polypaUloui 
dlTUon  of  tha  axogcnovi  aliM.  Itoontaina 
aboot  ISO  ipada^  nuallj  nallna  of  the 
tamparata  nclaa  ol  tlw  DoRhan  baml- 
Bban.  Thai  an  nnooth  barb^  nnlj 
■liniha.  with  ajtamata  otlan  eat  laaTaa.  ana 
•oUtaiy  handioiM  flowaia.    Sea  Pitatki. 

ruwrwftMMU  (pa-pi'T«r-a"ibiu]ka.  Par- 
tilnlng  lo  Iba  poppj'  or  Papararaeea. 

PMBtTMmsCpa-partr-ln),!!  (C,H„NOt) 
An  alkaloid  ounlalDod  Id  opium. 

PunmnB*  {pa-pi'Tar-ni'  -    ■■--■-'-- 


ath  Amarlca,  ot  the  aaniu 

JIMfB;  aluTlU trull.    Itll 

nowwidslrcnlttiratad  In  tnqilcal  counlrlea, 
and  waaal  one  time  anppoaed  tobeaoaUve 
oI  tba  EMt  Indlat,     It  nowi  to  the  height 
ot  18  or  H)  feet. 
with  a  utt  ber- 


(niii  which  la  ol 

Ion.  Tbejnicali 
acild  and  mllkj, 
bat  the  fruit 
wbaa  boiled  la 
eaten  with  meat, 
Ilka  otbar  Tan- 
lablea.  Tbejnice 
ottlwuiulpa  trait 


PapftW-tI«*(pa-p«tr4).  n.     Sea  PiFiw. 
P>p«Tmowi(pya-j*'aMX't-pt-  ISae  Pat  Ji  w.  I 
A  nu.  order  of  cxogeaoDa  plants  ao  named 


nipalM4,ln.    [W.]    A  dtoMmhltr;  a  flat- 
terer; a  hypocrite.     Romatint  of  fAa  ilom. 

Paptfbldlftin-   (n.l    UjTocrlari  DaUeiy. 
UaimmtiJOitkam. 

hiper  (pi'ptr).  b.  [Ft.  jwpiw.  it  papi™. 
mm  L.  fBnnu,  Qt.  payyrat,  an  Egyptian 
nad,  bom  the  Inner  bark  of  which  aUnd  of 
wiituu  paper  waa  aucleotly  niada  In  Ecrpt.) 
L  A  thin  and  fleilbtB  aubatance  of  railoua 
coloon,  but  moat  commonly  white,  uied 
tor  writing  and  printing  on,  and  tor  rarl- 
oua  other  puipoaea.  It  la  manufactured 
principally  of  lesatable  Bbn  reducad  to  a 
pulp  by  meani  ofwalar  and  grinding.  Itaga 
loriD  the  Btqile  and  meet  deiSrable  material 
for  poparoBaklna,  bat  upward)  of  too  dif- 
ferent matartala  an  In  nae  for  the  aame 
puIpoaK  Paper  Ii  alto  eitentlvely  ramaile 
Inm  old  printed  or  wilUen  paper.  Till  tha 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  all 
paper  waa  made  by  luuid  In  tooulda  ol  vatl- 
"' band.mada  wilUng 
lainat  alae  x~~^ 
U  6^1  X  301 

„_ . oui  aliea  It  i tu  mm 

uoalleat  — called  'pott'— U^  X  ISt  Inchet 

breadth  li  only 


X.  To  (old  or  incloM  In  papsr— 8.t  To  nola- 
ler ;  to  note  or  let  di'wn  on  paper,  Sink. 
PklMT-toOk  (p*'p«r-blik).  II.  In  Bi\g.  laa, 
tha  uame  ginn  to  a  copy  of  the  demurrer 


P»p«I-«lll>  (pi'par-kllp),  TL     A  clip  or  coq. 
tmance  Igr  balding  paper. 
hpar-Doal  (pi'p^-koiv  «.    A  variety  dI 


through  n 


Umllad  by  tbo  brwulth  of  tha  „„ 

whlchltlimada  All  Important  newipapen 
or  otbar  periodlcalaannovprlntad  on  web* 
aeieral  mllaa  In  length,  tha  paper  not  being 
cat  UU  after  It  la  pilatad.  The  machine- 
nuUng  ot  ptpar  b«  to  a  neat  extant  ran- 
dared  obaolete  tba  old  dlithictlona  ot  die 
wbleh  prcraUed  when  only  hand  monldi 
wen  uaed;  machlnea  for  cutting  the  '  weba' 
of  paper  accurately  (o  any  die  being  In  uae. 
Tha  principal  varletlaa  ot  ordinary  paper 
are — writing  and  printing  papen,  coane 
papera  far  wrapping  and  other  purpoiaa, 
and  blotting  ana  filtering  papcn:  while  aome 
uieful  kludi  are  tha  mult  of  nuulpulatloni 
aubieqaent  to  tha  paper.maher'i  work,  ai 
Uthogrmph^o  paper,  copying  paper,  tracing 
— Br,  ^—1  A  plai;a.  laaf,  gr  diaet  of 


Sowen  and  polypatak 

ita  dmpi*  nnbruched  atama,  growing  oi 
by  tba jradoal  dereloinient  ot  a  tarmb 
bad.  Sea  PiPAW. 
nV-lMMt  (pap'bfit).  ■ 
Tletyot  nnca-boat,  uae 


or  feeding 


a  i^ieA;  qwdflcaily.  ll 


to  a  place  ol  enlerlalmnent:  aa,  i 
glre*  any  amoont  at  paptr;  alao.  the  per- 
BDEU  admitted  by  the jfaaa;  aa,  the  home  waa 
fllled  with  paatT.—Fottapaftr,  a  Tariety 
uf  aabailoa  (which  aee).  — Mtd  papsr.  Bn 
L±ut.—Panhment  paper,  paper  pnpared 
from  ordinary  andiad  paper  by  dipping  It 

one  part  ot  water  and  two  parla  of  aulpboilc 
acid  or  oil  ot  Titrlot  at  a  tamparatan  of 
eo-  Fahr,  then  waahlng  It  In  cold  water, 
and  remoTlog  tha  laat  trace*  ot  the  acid  by 
dipping  It  in  a  weak  aolutlan  ol  ammonia. 
It  la.  Ilk*  parcbment.  tourii.  trauducent, 
highly  pollihad.  and  almoat  Itopattaaabla  to 
water-  Galled  alao  Pap^rm. — Tiutte  paper. 
See  Tlsavt.—WaiU  paper,  lued  paper,  flt 
only  lor  n-manufacturing  purpoaea,  —  IFow 
paper.    See  Wovk. 

np«T  (pa'pCr).  a.  L  Uadeot  paper;  con- 
■Utlng  of  paper  —1  Appearing  menly  In 
certain  written  or  printed  atalemant*  with- 
out really  eilating:  a%  a  poper  army. — 
S.  Thin:  •Ugfat;  fralL 


—Paper  Mron,  fuiMr 
a  Utie  wUcb  la  noi  ha 
by  coorteay.  ai  a  llfa-paar.  a  Uw.Jndga.  Ae. 
—  P9vrr  D^^ai,  the  game  ot  'hare-and- 
bourida'— INnmuar^cigantle.  Dicktnt. 
P»p«r(P*'P*rt»t.     1.  To  conr  with  paper; 


m  lU  •plJUIng 


.r  cutting  paper  In  pllea  or , 

trlnunina  tba  Mlga*  of  booka,  pam- 

phleta.  An.— £.  Same  aa  Pi^tr-letii/e. 


rtip«-4w  <j^5S.^Ji 


'Tbou 


"i^ 


Fl  n),  n.     A  darlca  to  hold 

1  lan  in  a  pack. 

Fl  ir.f61d.«rLn.    An  iaMm- 

I ,..„/,  dcwrih  an  edge  nka 

that  of  a  blunt  knife.  n*ed  in  luldlng  and 
cutting  paper.     Cdled  alao  Peper-tniife- 

Fkper-flMMr  (pt'pOr-glo*-ei).  n.  A  bot- 
"~'-"-~TarglDaa1ngpaperor oarda;  onawho 

liunr  ( pa'p^rhang'.W),  n,    ona 
mipluynient  b  to  Une  walla  with 

■Inn),-.,.! 


£' 


A  nlll  In  which 


papor-banglDgi. 
"  p"-*!  ■  Ti  |[<  ng«  (p*'p«r-hang 

lug  and  adoniing  the  wallt'ai 
ao  called  becauae  they  form  a  ■ 
the  anclsat  haoglngi  ol  clolh  c 
uu-knUa  (p^Vr-n!f),  n.  Sa 

(p*'ptr.mik-«r). 


,.,.-_ inufaetaring  pap... 

Paner-marblar  (pa'ptr.mkr.bltr),  n.  One 
who  veina  or  marlllea  paper  for  book-bind- 
ing, hauglnga,  and  other  c 

A^-mlll  (pk-pir-mll),  n. 

paper  li  manufactured. 
np«r-moiiar  (pi'per.mnn.i).  n.    Notea  or 

bllli  liaued  by  aathorily.and  promlilng  the 

aentatlTB  of  coin.  The  word  la  uauatly  ap- 
plied to  notea  or  hlllt  latued  by  a  govern- 
ment or  by  a  bank. 

do  vUcR  ll  tidl  kuiivn.  Ada-n  S-tiUi. 

hp«r-muIb«nT  0*'ptr-mal-be-ri),  n.  A 
unall  trao  of  nat  order  Moraceai,  fln>i«- 


"-  (pli'psr-mai-lin).  n, 

rllnbigi  and  the  Uke. 

hper-nftntUiu  <i>i'p6r-n*-ti-iui),  r 


belonfng  io  the  CouK  of  Queeu'i  Bench. 
P»P«r-r»ed(p*'ptr.r«d),n.   Papyrot  (which 

Pkper-rnlar  <p4'ptr-ro-l*r),  t. 


modanle  the  hitenae  %ht.     Simnunidf, 
P«)«r-«taln«r{pi'P*r-*lin.«r),n.  A  maker 

ofpaper-hanglnga 
Papar-tTM  ^'ptr-tif),  n.  Same  «  Paper- 

mu/frrrry, 
Fu>er-valcht  (pA'ptr.witX  ■>.     A  amall 

weight  laldon  looae  paper*  to  prevent  them 

PMMry  (P*'P*r-l). 


Z-tOi     1.  fob;      b,  Fr.  ton;      og,  dty;      TH.  blan;  th.  U 


1    wh,  vAlg;    ih,  amn.— See  KXT. 


PANTALOONERT 
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PAPARCHY 


from  his  dreas.  It  is  to  this  chsracter 
Shakspere  alludes  in  his  Seven  Ages. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  Uipper'd  AtN/o/o^M, 
With  spectacle  on  nose  ana  pouch  on  side : 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wride 
For  nis  shrunk  shank. 

As  Y0H  Lik*  It,  act  ii.  sc  7. 

S.  In  the  modom  pantomime,  a  character 
osually  represented  as  a  very  fatuous  old 
man,  the  butt  of  the  clown,  and  his  aider 
and  abettor  in  all  his  comic  villaniea^ 
A.pLA  pair  of  trousers. 
Fantaloonery  (pan-ta-16n'*r-i\  n.  The 
character  or  tricks  of  a  pantaloon;  buf- 
foonery.   [Rare.] 

The  clownery  and  /aHta/a^Mny  of  these  panto* 
n^mes  have  dean  passed  out  of  my  head.  C.  iMtnb, 

Pantamorpli  (pan'ta-morfX  n.  [See  Panta- 
morphic] That  which  assumes  or  exists 
in  all  shapes. 

PantaiiMniklliO  (pan-ta-mor'flk).  a.  [Or. 
pas.  TpatUa,  all,  and  morphia  form.]  Talcing 
all  forma. 

Panto  BCOPiC  (pan-tarskop'ik),  n.  [Or.  pan, 
all.  and  dkopeO,  to  view.]  LU.  all-viewing. 
— Pantcueopie  camera,  in  photog.  an  instru- 
ment for  taking  panoramic  views,  includ- 
ing any  angular  extent  up  to  sao*.  upon  a 
flat  plate,  with  a  common  view  lens,  by 
means  of  mechanism  and  clock-work.  Very 
successful  views  of  Swiss  scenery  have  been 
taken  by  this  instrument. 

Pantedmetheca  (pan-tek'nfi-the^a),  n. 

[Or.  pas,  pan,  aU,  techni,  art,  and  thiki,  re- 
positax^.]    Same  as  Pantechnicon, 

PuitechniCO]l(pan-tek'ni-kon).n.  [Or.iMw, 
pan.  all.  and  techni,  art]  A  place  where 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles  are  col- 
lected and  exposed  for  sale. 

Panter  (pant'^rX  n.  One  that  pants  '  Ce- 
ments we  bleeoingpaiiter's  wounds.'  Ccn- 
nrtve. 

Panter  t  (pant'^r).  n.  [Yr.  pantUre,  from 
O.Fr.  pante,  Ir.  painte,  a  string,  lace,  cord; 
or  from  L.  panther,  Qr.panthiron,  a  kind  of 
net,  from  pan,  all,  and  thir,  a  wild  beast] 
A  net    Romaunt  qf  the  Ro$e. 

Pantert  (pan't^rX  t>.  A  keeper  of  the  pan- 
try. 

Pantert  (pan't^rX  n.    A  panther. 

PanteSB  (pant'esX  n.  [O.  Fr.  pantaie,  pan- 
tote.  See  Pamt.  ]  A  difficulty  of  breathing, 
to  which  hawlcs  are  subject    Aituworth, 

Puithelsm  (pan'thS-izmX  n.  [Or.  pan,  all, 
and  Theot,  Ood,  whence  theism.]  The  doc- 
trine that  the  iiniverse.  taken  or  conceived 
of  as  a  whole,  is  Ood,  or  the  system  of  the- 
ology in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
universe,  man  included,  is  Qod,  or  simply 
modes  or  manifestations  of  Ood. 

Pantheist  (pan'thd-istin.  One  that  believes 
the  universe  to  be  Ood;  one  who  identifies 
Ood  with  the  universe,  or  the  universe  with 
Ood. 

PantheiBtia  Pantlieistlcal(pan-th6-ist'ik. 

C-thd-istik-alX  a.    Pertaining  to  panthe- 
;  identifying  or  having  a  tendency  to 
identify  €k>d  with  the  universe. 

Towards  the  paHtfuistic  aspect  of  Deity  we  arc 
especially  led  by  the  philosophic  contemplation  of 
His  agency  in  external  nature.        Dr.  Curpenter. 

—Pantheiitic  etatuee  and  figures,  in  tctdp. 
statues  which  bear  the  symbols  of  several 
deities  together. 

Panthelsttcally  (pan-th«-isrik-aI-liX  adv. 
In  the  manner  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  pantheist  'Regarded  pantheistioaUy.' 
J.  A.  Frmtde. 

PantlieologiBt  (pan-thd-ol'o-JistX  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  pantheology. 

Pantlieology  (paii-thfi-ol'o-TlX  n.  [Or.  pas, 
pan,  all,  tiuos,  a  god,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
A  system  of  theology  comprehending  all 
religions,  and  a  knowledoe  of  all  deities;  a 
complete  system  of  divinity. 

Pantlieon  (pan-th6'onX  f^  [Or.  pas,  pan, 
all.  and  theos,  a  god  ]  L  A  temple  or  mag- 
nificent edifice  dedicated  to  all  the  gods, 
especially  the  building  so  called  at  Rome. 
It  is  now  converted  into  a  church,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  mar- 
tvrs.  It  is  of  a  round  or  cylindrical  form, 
the  external  diameter  is  188  feet,  and  the 
height  to  the  summit  of  the  upper  cornice 
102  feet,  exclusive  of  the  flat  dome  which 
surmounts  it.  which  makes  the  entire  height 
about  148  feet  It  has  a  noble  octastyle 
portico  attached  to  it,  lOS  feet  wide.— 2.  All 
the  divinities  collectively  worshipped  by  a 
people;  as,  one  of  the  divinities  of  tneOreek 
pantheon. — S.  A  work  treating  oi  the  whole 
body  of  divinities  of  a  people ;  as,  Tooke's 
Pantheon. 

Panther  (pan'th^rX  n.    [L.  panthera,  Or. 


panthir;  comp.  Skr.  pttndarika,  a  leopard.] 
A  ferocious  digitigrade  carnivore,  the  Felis 
pardtts,  of  the  size  of  a  large  dog.  with  short 
hair,  of  a  yellow  colour,  diversified  wiUi 
roundish  blafck  spots.  This  animal  will 
climb  trees  in  pursuit  of  small  animals,  It 
is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  panther 
is  now  supposed  to  be  identical  with,  or  a 
mere  variety  of  the  leopard,  differing  from 
it  only  in  its  laiv6r  sise  and  daricer  colour. 
The  name  panther  (in  vulgar  language 
painter)  is  given  to  the  puma  m  Amenca. 
pantheress  (pan'th«r-esX  n.  A  fenude  pan- 
ther; hence,  fig.  a  fierce  beauty. 

As  a  last  resource,  he  may  decline  to  lead  the  un- 
tamed/aM/Ameff  to  the  altar.         Saturdmy  Rtv. 

Pantherlne  (pan'th6r-InX  a.  Belonging  to 
the  panther,  or  resemblmg  it  in  marking. 

PantUe  (pan'tnx  n.  [Pan  and  tOe.]  A  tile 
with  a  hollow  surface  of  an  ogee  or  gutter 
shape,  the  down-bent  edge  of  the  one  tile 
when  laid  on  a  roof  coveruig  the  upturned 
edge  of  the  other. 

Pantingly  (panf  ing-liX  adv.  In  a  panting 
manner;  wiUi  gasping  or  rapid  breathing. 

Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  *  Cither,' 
PantiHgly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart.       Skak. 

PantlBOOracy  (pan-ti-sok'rasiX  n.  [Or. pas, 
pantos,  all,  and  krateia,  government]  1.  A 
Utopian  community  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers are  equal  in  rank  and  social  position. 
2.  The  principle  of  such  a  scheme  or  com- 
munity. 

It  was  all  a  poet's  dream,  hardly  more  substantial, 
thoui^h  more  exertions  were  used  to  realize  it.  than 


the  dream  entertained  by  Coleridfjfe,  Southey.  and 
Lovell.  of  establishing  /atOisocraty  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Quart,  /lev. 

PantlBOCrat  (pan-tis'o-kratX  n.  Same  as 
Pantisocratist    Southey. 

PantlBOcratio  (pan-ti8'o-krat''ikX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  panUsocracy;  as,  a  patUiso- 
eratic  wcheme. 

PantlBOOratift  (jum-ti-soIc'rat-istX  n.  One 
who  accepts  or  favours  the  principles  of 
pantisocracy.    Macaulay. 

Puitler  (pant'l^rX  n.  [Ft.  panetier,  from 
vain,  L.  panie,  bread.  The  I  has  perhaps 
been  acquired  through  the  influence  of  but- 
ler.) The  ofllcer  in  a  great  family  who  has 
charge  of  the  bread;  a  servant  who  has  care 
of  the  pantry. 

A  (^ood  shallow  ySunr  fellow;  he  would  have  made 
a  good /atUUr,  he  Would  have  chipped  bread  well. 

ShaJb. 

Pantoohronom^ter(pan'td-kro-nom''et-«r). 
n.  [Qr.pas,  pantos,  all,  ehronos,  time,  and 
metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  which 
is  a  oombination  of  the  compasa,  the  sun- 
dial, and  the  universal  time-dial,  and  which 
performs  the  oflloes  of  all  three. 

Pantofle  (pan-ttt'flX  n>  [Fr.  pantoufie.  It 
pantqfola,  a  slipper;  according  to  Mahn, 
from  Upper  Oerman  band-tinfel,  a  wooden 
sole  itajet),  with  a  leather  band  to  put  the 
foot  through.]    A  slipper  for  the  foot 

Melpomene  has  on  her  feet  her  hif;h  cothum  or 
tragic  fmntttflts  of  red  vehrec  and  gold.      Pttuham. 

Pantograph  (pan't6-grafX  n.  [Or.  pas, 
pantos,  au,  and  graphd,  to  write.]  An  in- 
strument consisting  of  four  limbs  joined  to- 
gether, and  so  constructed  that  by  means 
of  it  drawings,  maps,  plans,  and  ue  like, 
can  be  copied  mechanically  on  the  orl^dnai 
scale,  or  on  one  reduced  or  enlarged.  It  is 
made  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Spelled  also 
Pantagraph,  Pentegraph. 

PantOfpraphiO  (pan-t6-grafikX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  produced  bv  a  pantograph. 

Pantography  (pan-tog'ra-flX  n.  Oeneral 
description:  enore  view  oi  an  object 

PantolOCioal(pan46-loyik-alXa.  Relating 
topantologv. 

Pantolocift  (pan-tol'o-JistX  n.  One  who 
treats  ofor  is  versed  in  pantology. 

PantOlOCr  (pan-tol'o-Ji).n.  [Or.  pas,  pantos, 
all.  and  logoe,  discourse.  ]  Universal  know- 
ledge ;  a  systematic  view  of  all  branches  of 
human  knowledga 

Pantometer(pan-tom'et-toX'^  [Or.  panto, 
all,  and  metres,  to  measure. ]  An  instniment 
for  measuring  all  sorts  of  elevations,  angles, 
and  distances,    Bailey. 

Pantomime  (pan't6-mImX  n.  [L.  panto- 
mimus.  Or.  pantomimoit—pas,  pan^  all,  and 
mimos,  a  mimic.]  l.t  A  player  wno  acted, 
not  by  speaking,  but  wholly  by  mimicry- 
gestures,  movementa,and'posturinn.  'Those 
pa  ntoinimes  who  vary  action  with  the  times. ' 
uudibras.—2.  A  theatrical  entertainment 
formerly  given  in  dumb  show;  hence,  dumb 
show  generally.— 3.  A  popular  stage  enter- 
tainment usually  produced  about  the  Christ- 
mas season.  It  commonly  consists  of  two 
parta,  the  first,  or  burlesque,  being  founded 


on  some  popular  fable,  the  effects  being 
heightened  by  gorgeous  scenery  and  catch- 
ing music;  the  second  part,  or  harlequinade, 
is  almost  wholly  talcien  up  with  the  tricks 
of  the  down  and  pantaloon,  and  the  dsnni^g 
of  harlequin  and  columbine. 

Pantomime  (pan'td-mlmX  a.  Representing 
only  in  mute  action. 

Pantomlmio,Pantomimical(pan-td-mim'- 
ik,  pan-t6-inim'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pantomime;  representing  characters  and 
actions  by  dumb  show. 

Pantomlmically  (pan-td-mim'ik-al-liX  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  pantomime. 

Pantomlmist(pan'td-mIm-istX  n.  One  who 
acts  in  pantomime. 

Panton,  Panton-ahoe  (pan 'ton,  pan'ton- 
rtiOX  ^  [Prov.  Q.pantine,  a  wooden  shoe; 
akin  patten,]  A  horse -shoe  contrived  to 
recover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heeL 

Pantophaclst  (pan-tof  a-JistX  n.  [Or.  pas, 
pantos,  all;  and  phag6,  to  eat]  An  animal 
or  person  that  eats  ail  kinds  of  food. 

Pantophasona  (pan-tof 'a-gusX  a.  Eating 
all  kinds  ox  food. 

Pantophagy  (pan-tof  a-ji),  n.  The  habit  or 
power  of  eating  indiscrinunately  of  all  kinds 
of  food. 

Pantopoda  (pan-toi/o-daX  n.  pi.  [Or.  pas, 
pantos,  all.  tmdpous,  podos,  a  foot]  Siune 
as  Podotomata. 

Pantnr(pan'tri),  n.  [Fr.  paneteris,  a  pantry, 
fkY>m  L  panis,  Fr.  patn,  oread,  whence  also 
panier.]  An  apartaient  or  closet  in  which 
provisions  are  kept,  or  where  plate  and 
knives,  &c.,  are  cleaned. 

Pants  ( pants  X  «i^  pi-  An  abbreviation  of 
Pantaloons.  'The  things  named  oanl«, . .  . 
a  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but  gents^' 
O.  W.  Holmes.    [Trivial.] 

Pannrnr  (pan'6r-JiX  n.  [Or.  panourgia— 
pan,  all,  and  ergon,  work.]  Skill  in  all  Icinds 
of  woik  or  business;  craft    Bailey. 

Pan3rardt(pan'ykrdX»t.  A  pannier.  Pepys. 

Paurmt  (p&'nimX  n.  Same  as  Pai»Um. 
PMgrave. 

Pap  (pap),  n.  (Comp.  L.  papilla,  the  nipple, 
from  root  of  pasco,  Skr.  pd,  to  feed.]  1.  A 
nipple  of  the  breast;  a  teat.  Dryden.—i.  A 
round  hill  resembling  a  pap  or  nipple ;  as, 
the  Paps  of  Jura. 

Pap  (papX  n.  [D.  and  Dan.  pap,  O.  pappe, 
L.  papa,  probably  from  an  infantile  cry.] 
L  A  soft  food  for  infants,  made  with  bread 
boiled  or  softened  with  water.— 2.  The  pulp 
of  fruit— 7o  give  pap  with  a  hatchet,  to  do 
a  Idnd  thing  in  an  unkind  manner.    Lyly. 

Pap  (P*PX  vl'  VTet.  &  pp.  pavped;  ppr.  pap- 

jnng.    To  feed  with  pap.    Beau,  ie  Ft. 

papa  (pa-piiO>  ti.  [A  reduplication  of  one  of 
the  earliest  caies  uttered  by  infants— L.  Fr. 

0.  D.  and  Dan.  papa,  pappa.  Or.  pappa; 
comp.  matna,  mamma.  In  2  the  word  is 
the  same  aspop0.]  1.  Father:  a  word  used 
by  children.  — 2.  A  Oreek  parish  priest 
*  Kverv  papa  or  priest'    Rycaut. 

Papame  (p&'pa-blX  a.    capable  of  being 

made  a  pope.    Puttenham.    [Rare.] 
Papacy  (pa' pa-si X  «>.    [L-L-  papatia,  the 

impacv,  from  papa,  the  pope.  ]  1.  The  oflice 

and  dignity  of  the  pope  or  bidiop  of  Rome; 

papal  authority  or  lurisdiction ;  popedom. 

2.  The  succession  of  popes ;  the  popes  col- 

lectively. 
Papagay  (pap'a-gaX  n.    [Sp.  and  Pg.  papa- 

gayo,  a  parrot]     Same  as  Popinjay. 
nipai  (pa'palX  a.  [Fr. .  from  pape,  the  pope.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pope  or  pontiff  of 
Rome,  or  to  popedom ;  popish ;  as,  papal 
authority;  the  papal  chair.— 2.  Proceeding 
from  the  pope;  as.  a  papal  license  or  indul- 
gence; Avapal  edict  —Papal  crown  or  triple 
crown.    See  Tiara. 

Papallnt  (pa'pal-inX  n.  A  papist  Bp. 
Lavington. 

Papallkt  (p&'pal-istX  n.  One  who  favours 
papal  power  or  doctrines;  a  papist  Baxter. 

Papality  t  (p&'pal-i-ti),  n.  same  as  PapaUy. 
Jul  Bernert. 

Papallie  (pa'pal-IzX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  papal- 
ised;  ppr.  papalizuig.    To  make  papal 

Papalue  (p&'pal-Izl  v.t.  pret  papalized; 
ppr.  papaiixing.  To  conform  to  popery. 
Cowper. 

Papally  (p&'pal-liX  adv.  in  a  papal  man- 
ner; popisnly. 

Papalt7t(pa'pal-tiX  n.  The  papacy.  'The 
d^repltoajxufy.'    Milton. 

Papaphooia  (pa-pa-fdlii-a),  n.  (Or.  papae, 
father,  bishop,  pope,  and  phobos,  fear.] 
Dread  or  hatml  of  the  pope  or  of  popery. 

Paparohy  (pa'par-kiXn.  [Or.  papas,  pope, 
and  arehd,  to  rule.  ]  Hie  government  of  the 
pope;  papal  rule.    North  Brit.  Rev. 
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baoMU  ^uU  alMnuKllDS  In  mllkj  tnlca 
'nwn  m  abODt  loDrteui  ■pedM,  diltfljr 
Knmd  In  birapg.  North  AHtf,_w^  Ari^ 


opium  piwiij)  li  amunon  In  sardcn*  In  Bill- 
^ud&pntiablTkiutln'of  Aala  Minor 
u" «  Oantnl  Alls.  Tlura  (n  two -"-" — > 
mlatlii,  lb*  i*d  '  ■  '   ' 


lelittartoODont  L - 

■Inly  DOUintwl  In  Turkar  uid  Aiim  ] 
Sav^  ranlB,ud  IwUs.  S«  OrnrM. 
P*p»TW>aiw(|i*-i*»«r*"i*-«X  «-l^  C^n 
MjMHr.  Mie  nt  tbs  genan.]  A  aal.  orde: 
at  pUat^  balonglng  to  the  poljftttlovi 
dlTUon  at tlw eiogenoiu dm.  Itcontaia 
■boot  ISO  ipaclM.  moitl)'  natlTM  of  On 
tampoala  radian  ot  Uie  nonbani  henl 
ntaarft  Tker  m  amxtt  btrbi,  nnl* 
•hniti<  wltli  ulanuta  an«ii  cut  iHToi^nd 
•oUtUThamlionw  lb 

_talnliic  to 


(lirplif'tt-lui,  n     (C^HuKO, 

. »  (pt-pHTtt-iu),  a.    H«»inetll 

qiuUtlM  of  tlio  poppf.    Sir  T.  Bnuiu. 

PapkW  (ptp*"),  1  [Bp.  ud  Pj.  mvovn, 
nun*  brought  trnm  M*labM.  ]  1.  A  tn 
Indlgnunu  to  loatli  Amarlca,  ot  the  veal 
C«ric»,  ttag  C-F '--  '•-  '-■'•     " 


iilth  ft  »It  her- 


U  fruit.    1 


top.    wWb 


■ten  Mid  to  b*  cBectad  bj  lunslna  tba 
maat  anwnc  the  bnocbM.—!.  The  papaw 
ot  North  America  li  Jtbnina  tritobii.  iwt. 
€irder  Aoonaoaa:  It  pndBcea  a  iwaet  edlbla 

PaiMtW-tIM  (pa-ptt'trt).  H.     Sse  PATiM. 

PapnUMBOiap-a-jra'aMXK.pI'  [Sae  PAPtw.  1 
A  oaL  order  of  ekogenoiu  planti,  eo  named 
bom  Cariea  Papoga,  tba  pilncliial  qwdea. 
It  oofuliti  ol  the  gaua  Carlca  aloDe,  and  li 
mnadtable  (or  havlnff  monopatnloua  male 

Ita  rimpl*  ui 
by  the  ETBdi 

Pap-bMtt(P>pn]4t),n. 
rtet^ot  aaoeft-boat.  need 

Pap*  (pip).  «■  [O.B.andSc1  Aqilritnal 
(Uber;  ■  prleM;  ipecUlcaUj.  the  pope. 


Fkp«lUlt,l  n.  [Fi.)  A  dlHombler:  *  <)*t- 
laiar;  a  hypncrila.     Jlomaunl  (ff  the  Hate, 

PapaUrdU,!  *.  [FT.]  llnwcnv;  aatter;. 
Ramaunt  1^  Uu  Rem. 

Papat  Cp*'P*r).  «.  [Ft.  papiiT,  It  papiro, 
from  L  papyntM,  Or.  paw/roi,  lUj  Egyptian 
iMd,  trom  the  Inner  bark  ol  which  aliliid  of 
wrltliixpaperwalancleDtljrmadetn  Earptl 
L  A  thin  and  Bcillila  aubatanca  ot  varloui 
coloun,  but  moat  commonly  white,  mod 
lor  writing  and  printlDs  oa.  anil  for  farj- 
oni  other  pnipoaca.  It  li  minutactured 
principally  at  Tegetable  dbre  reduced  to  a 
pulp  by  nwaoa  ot  water  and  srhidUig.  Bags 
toim  the  Haple  and  moat  daatrable  material 
tor  papar-maUns,  bat  Dpwardi  of  400  dll- 


eaily  part  ol 

paper  waa  made  by  hand  In  monlila  of  vari- 
ooi  aUee.  01  band-Enade  writing  ami  draw. 
log  paper*  tlte  largett  alie  made  — called 
■  andquaiian' —  li  6^  x  »)|  Inchea.  and 
through  tiumerotu  allea  It  paaiea  to  the 
onallHt  — called  'pott'— U^  x  lit  locbea 
Macbbie-nuule  paper  K  hawarer.  made  Id 
a  continuoua  iheet,  while  lU  bnadtb  la  only 
limited  by  the  brsa<Uh  ot  the  machine  on 
which  11  lamade.  All  Inipartant  nawipapera 
or  other  periodical!  are  now  piint«d  on  weba 
■everal  mllea  in  length,  the  paper  not  being 
cut  till  after  It  la  printed.  The  macblne- 
maUog  ol  paper  haa  to  ■  great  extent  ren- 
dered obaofeta  the  old  dlatinctlon*  of  alie 
which  prevailed  whan  only  hand  monlda 
were  uaed;  machine!  tor  cuttlDB  the  'wel»' 
ot  paper  afcorately  to  any  aire  being  In  nae. 
The  principal  larietlei  ot  ordinary  paper 
are -writing  and  printing  PV"" 

agpaper«;» 

lult  ot  manlpulaUoii! 


>tUng  anifiiicrliig  paper);  while  aume 
ibaequent  to 


lltho^apblc  paper,  copying  paper,  tracing 
paper,  J^— 1  A  piecs.  leal,  or  iheet  of 


icm  ^fund  or  paimcd,  tiuia'i  Tod. 

IncloH  in  paper.— 8. 1  To  re^ 

wben^  iaane  ta 

tapar-Cllp  (pa'pdr-ldlp),  n.  A  ollp  or  eon- 
trliaDce  tiir  holding  paper. 

Papar-coal  (pi'pir-iiai],  il  a  variety  ot 
tertiary  lignite,  to  named  from  ita  apLitting 
fnlu  BInu  or  leavsa  not  Ihlcker  than  paper. 

Kreaaed  leavai, andUie  veoatioo  and retlcu- 
itlon  an  In  many  caaea  apparent.     When 

Papar-cnUTaiKi7(pi'ptr-ku-ren-al),n.  Same 

Pftper-eunar  (pi'p«r-knMrX  «.  1.  A  ma. 
chine  tor  cutting  paper  in  pilea  or  hi  abaeta, 
or  for  trimming  the  Mice*  of  booki,  pam- 
phlBta,  Ac— £.  Same  aa  Pofr-knifi. 

Mpet-day  (pi'ptrMU),  n.  in  eemtnen  lOie 
oKtrtt,  one  of  cartaJn  daya  in  each  t«rm  ap- 
pointed tor  hearing  the  canaea  apaclally 
anlerwd  in  the  paper  for  aignmenL 

P»per-ftU3ed(P*'p*rfaitXo.  Bavlngaface 
aa  white  aa  paper.  '  I'hon  pafMr./oecd  vll- 
hOn.'    Shak. 

Puwr-Ua  tpi'pir-tll),  .1.  A  device  to  hold 
leltera  or  other  papen  in  ■  pack. 

pKI»er-toUer(P*'p«r-tA)d-er),n.  Anlntlm. 
meat  ot  bone,^TOiy,  Ac.  with  an  edge  Dke 
thatol  a  blunt  knife,  aaad  In  folding  and 
cutting  paper.     Called  alao  Paftr-tnifc, 

Papar-Soaiar(pi'p*r-gi».«rrB.    A  hoi- 

preteerlorgloaalngpaperorcardi;  onaobo 

nper-IULIuar  <pi'Mr-hang-«r},  n.  One 
whoae  enipluyment  la  to  line  walla  with 
paper.hanginga. 

npar-IULnglivi  (pi'p*r-hang-ingi}.  n.ri. 

Ing  aiid  adoming  the  waiu'of  rooma.  Ac: 
to  called  became  they  form  a  aututltula  lor 
the  ancient  hanglnga  ol  clolh  or  tapetlry. 
apar-knlTe  (ptper-nlt),  u.  Sams  aa  Paptr- 

(pa'p«r-mU-6r),n.    One  that 

Ig  (pA'per-raik-tng),  n.    Tba 


aonaadmltl«d  by  thejua;  aa.  the  bonie  waa 
ailed  with  paper. — Ftail  paper,  a  variety 
uf  aabeitoa  (which  eee).— L«id  jmjMr.  See 
hUD.—Panlfmtnt  paper,  puier  prepared 
from  ordinary  unaiied  patwr  by  dlpfdng  it 
tor  a  lew  teconUi  In  a  Uquld  conalatlug  of 
DUO  part  of  water  and  two  parte  ot  aulphoric 
acid  or  oU  erf  vitriol  M  a  temperatore  of 
W  Fahr..  theo  waahlnc  It  In  cold  water, 
and  ramoiFlng  the  laat  tmoea  of  the  acid  by 
dl|ndns  It  in  >  weak  tolutloD  ot  ammonia. 
It  k.  Uke  panhment,  ton^  tranalucent, 
highly  poUdied,  and  almoatlmpennaable  (o 
water.  Called  alBui>a|>irT{>i.—ri(rue  paper. 
See  Tramit— IFMie  paper,  naad  paper,  (It 
only  lor  re-manufacturing  puiiKiaia.—)roe< 
poper.  See  Wo"- 
Paper  HA'ptti, 

cerUn  written 

out  raally  eiiitiDg:  aa,  a 

t.  ThlnTdighh  tratL 

—Paper  tarvn.  paptr  JOrd.  one  who  holda 
a  title  which  la  not  befedltary,  or  holda  n 
by  cDortaey.  a*  a  Ute-paer,  a  law-indfa.  Ac 
—  Paper  ehua,  the  game  ot  'han-tnd- 
faonnda.'— J^nvreter.adsaretta,  Diatma. 
PaparM-ptai*!.     l.TocoverwUhpaperi 

ft,  rr.  too;     ng.  iltv:     n.  Iken;  th.  EUni 


1.  Uade  of  paper :  con- 
.  Appearing  merely  in 

[Intad  itatemenla  with- 


Papw-mBTblsr  ri>a'p«r-m*r-Uier).  n.     C 
who  lelni  or  marblet  paper  for  book-bb 

^^'llUlI(pl'per.mil),B.  A  mill  In  which 
paper  la  manutactunxl. 

np«r-moiM7  (pi'per-mnn-l).  n.  Nglee  or 
billa  iaaued  by  authority,  and  promialDg  the 
payment  ot  money,  dnmlated  aa  the  repre- 
•entattve  of  coin.  The  word  li  unially  ap- 
plied to  notei  or  blUa  liaued  by  a  govem- 
ment  or  by  a  bank. 

PapwsmnlbBrry  Cp»'p*r-mnl-ba-rt),  n.  A 
•mall  tree  of  nat  order  Uoracew,  Dnm- 
•anctia  yaprriftra.  It  la  ao  named  bei;auae 
the  Japaneaa  and  (he  Cfalneae  manufacture 
a  UDd  of  paper  from  ita  Inner  bark,   Calkd 

Pver-mtuUii  (pt'pAt-miu-iinx  n.  oiaied 
mnalln  uaed  for  Unbiga  and  the  like. 
Papar-nautUU  (pa'p«r-n»-ti-lD*).  n.  The 
paperallor  or  argonaut.  Haa  AnaoNAUT. 
Papar-OffloaOiA'per^MlaVn.  l.Anandent 
odce  \a  the  paUca  of  Whitehall,  wbenin 
re  kept— t  An  ancient  olllce 
rt  ot  qneen'a  Bench. 


t^par-ahada  (pi'per-abid),  n.  A  cover  or 
ahade  tor  a  table-lamp  giw  or  a  paper 
frame  on  wire  tor  a  aaa-llght  burner,  to 


wel^t 

being  blown  ...y 

'sreLSs;''?-"'; 
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from  his  drees.  It  is  to  this  character 
Shakspere  alludes  in  his  Seven  Ages. 

The  iixth  age  shifts 
loto  the  lean  and  siipper'diatUaUcM, 
With  spectacle  on  noce  ana  pouch  on  side: 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd.  a  world  too  wide 
For  nis  shnuok  shank. 

^j  YoH  Like  It,  act  11.  sc.  7. 
S.  In  the  modom  pantomime,  a  character 
usually  represented  as  a  very  fatuous  old 
man,  the  butt  of  the  clown,  and  his  aider 
and  abettor  in  all  his  comic  villanies.— 
4.  p2.  A  pidr  of  trousers. 
Fantaloonory  (pan-ta-10n'to-i\  n.  The 
character  or  tricks  of  a  pantaloon;  buf- 
foonery.   [Rare.] 

The  clownery  and  fantmlMmery  of  these  panto- 
mimes have  clean  passed  out  of  my  head.  C.  iMmt. 

Pantamorph  (pan'ta-morfX  n.  [See  Panta- 
morphic] That  which  assumes  or  exists 
in  all  shapes. 

PantamorpMo  (pan-ta-mor'flk),  a.  [Or. 
pas,  panta,  all,  and  morphi,  form.]  Talcing 
all  forms. 

Pantaaooplc  (pan-tarskop'ik),  n.  [Or.  paii, 
all.  and  dkoped,  to  view.]  Lit  all- vie  wing. 
— Pantoscopic  camera,  iaphotog.  an  instru- 
ment for  taking  panoramic  views,  includ- 
ing any  angular  extent  up  to  860*,  upon  a 
flat  plate,  with  a  common  view  lens,  by 
means  of  mechanism  and  clock-work.  Very 
successful  views  of  Swiss  scenery  have  been 
taken  by  this  instrument 

Panteohnetlieca  (pan-tek'n^thd'Hca),  n. 
[Or.  pas,  pan,  all,  Uehni,  art,  and  thiki,  re- 
positax^.]    Same  as  Pantechnicon. 

Pantechnicon  (pan-tek'ni-konXn.  [Gr.iMW, 
pan,  all,  and  techni,  art]  A  place  wnere 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles  are  col- 
lected and  exposed  for  sale. 

Panter  (panf  6rX  n.  One  that  pants  '  Ce- 
ments ue  bleeoing  jxiDtor's  wounds.'  Con- 
ffreve. 

Pantert  (pant'^r),  n.  [Fr.  pantitre,  from 
O.Pr.  pante,  Ir.  painte,  a  string,  lace,  cord; 
or  from  L.  panther.  Or.  panthiron,  a  kind  of 
net,  fkY>m  pan,  all,  and  thir,  a  wild  beast] 
A  net     Romaunt  qf  the  Hose. 

Pantert  (pan't^rX  n  A  keeper  of  the  pan- 
try. 

Pantert  (pan't^rX  n.    A  panther. 

Pantese  (pant'esX  n.  [O.Fr.  pantais,  pan- 
tois.  See  Pamt.  ]  A  difficulty  of  breathing, 
to  which  hawlcs  are  subject    Aineworth. 

Pantheism  (pan'thS-ijunX  n.  [Or.  pan,  all, 
and  Theos,  God,  whence  thetsm.]  The  doc- 
trine that  the  universe,  taken  or  conceived 
of  as  a  whole,  is  Ood,  or  the  system  of  the- 
ology in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
universe,  man  included,  is  Ood,  or  simply 
modes  or  manifestations  of  Ood. 

Pantheist  (pan'thd-istXn.  One  that  believes 
the  universe  to  be  Ood ;  one  who  identifies 
Ood  with  the  universe,  or  the  universe  with 
Ood. 

Pantheistia  Pantlieisttcaia>an-th6-isf  ik, 

pan-the-ist'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  panthe- 
ism ;  identifying  or  having  a  tendency  to 
identify  Ood  with  the  universe. 

Towards  the  /aMtMHttic  aspect  of  Deity  wc  are 
especially  led  by  the  philosophic  contemplation  of 
Has  a^ncy  in  external  nature.        Dr.  Car/enler. 

—Pantheistic  statues  and  figures,  in  setdp. 
statues  which  bear  the  symbols  of  several 
deities  together. 

Pantheisticalibr  (pan-th«-isfik-al-UX  adt. 
In  the  manner  or  m>m  the  point  of  view  of 
a  pantheist  'Regarded  pantheisticcMy.' 
J.  A.  Proude. 

PantlieologlBt  (pan-thd-ol'o-JistX  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  pantheology. 

PantheolOgy  (pain-thfi-oro-llX  n.  [Or.  pas, 
pan,  all,  theos,  a  god,  and  (ogos,  discourse.  ] 
A  system  of  theology  comprehending  all 
religions,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  deities;  a 
complete  system  of  divinity. 

Pantneon  (pan-th§'onX  n  [Or.  pas,  pan, 
all,  and  theos,  a  god]  L  A  temple  or  mag- 
nificent edifice  dedicated  to  all  the  gods, 
especially  the  building  so  called  at  Rome. 
It  is  now  converted  into  a  church,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  mar- 
tvrs.  It  is  of  a  round  or  cylindrical  form, 
the  external  diameter  is  188  feet  and  the 
height  to  the  summit  of  the  upper  cornice 
102  feet  exclusive  of  Uie  flat  dome  which 
surmounts  it,  which  makes  the  entire  height 
about  148  feet  It  has  a  noble  octastyle 
portico  attached  to  it,  lOS  feet  wide.— 2.  All 
the  divinities  coUectivelv  worshipped  by  a 
people:  as,  one  of  the  divinities  of  the  Oreek 
pantheon. — S.  A  work  treating  of  the  whole 
body  of  divinities  of  a  people ;  as,  Tooke's 
Pantheon. 

Panther  (pan'th^rX  n.    [L.  panthera.  Or. 


panthir;  comp.  Skr.  vundartka,  a  leopard.] 
A  ferocious  digitigrade  carnivore,  the  FeUs 
oardus,  of  the  size  of  a  laxge  dog,  with  short 
hair,  of  a  yellow  colour,  diveisifled  wiUi 
roundish  blabk  spots.  This  animal  will 
climb  trees  in  pursuit  of  small  animals,  It 
is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  panther 
is  now  supposed  to  be  identical  with,  or  a 
mere  variety  of  the  leopard,  differing  from 
it  only  in  its  larsto  sise  and  darker  colour. 
The  name  panther  (in  vul^  language 
painter)  is  given  to  the  puma  m  America. 
Pantheress  (pan'th^ive^  fiw  A  female  pan- 
ther; hence,  ]^.  a  fierce  beauty. 

As  a  last  resource,  he  may  decline  to  lead  the  un- 
tamed fanthertss  to  the  altar.         Saturday  Rtv. 

Pantherine  (pan'th^r-lnX  a.  Belonging  to 
the  panther,  or  resemblmg  it  in  marking. 

Pantile  (pan'tnx  1^  [Pan  and  t»{0.]  A  tile 
with  a  hollow  surface  of  an  ogee  or  gutter 
shape,  the  dovm-bent  edge  of  the  one  tile 
when  laid  on  a  roof  covexuig  the  upturned 
edge  of  the  other. 

Pantingly  (panfinff-liX  ad^.  In  a  panting 
manner;  with  gasping  or  rapid  breathing. 

Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of '  Cather.' 
PautiHgly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart.       Skak. 

Pantisooracy  (pan-ti-sok'ra-siX  n.  [Or.  pas, 
panJtos,  all,  and  itratetd,  government]  1.  A 
Utopian  community  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers are  equal  in  rank  and  social  position. 
2.  The  principle  of  such  a  scheme  or  com- 
munity. 


It  was  all  a  poet's  dream,  hardly  more  substantial, 
uffh  more  exertions  were  used  t 
the  dream  entertained  by  Coleridge.  Southey.  and 


to  realize  it,  than 


Lovell.  of  establishing  pnHtisocrdty  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Quart.  Rev. 

Pantisocrat  (iMui-tis'o-kratX  »>  Same  as 
PantisocratisL    Southey. 

Pantisocratic  (pan-ti8'o-krat''ikX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  panUsocracy ;  as,  a  patUiso- 
eratie  scheme. 

Pantisocratist  (jum-ti-soIc'rat-istX  n.  One 
who  accepts  or  favours  the  principles  of 
panUsocracy.    Macaulay. 

nmtler  (pant'l^rX  n.  [Fr.  panetier,  from 
vain,  L.  panis,  bread.  The  (  has  perhaps 
oeen  acquired  through  the  influence  of  but- 
ler.] The  officer  in  a  great  family  who  has 
chaige  of  the  bread;  a  servant  who  has  care 
of  the  pantry. 

A  good  shallow  yf  ung  fellow;  he  would  hare  made 
a  good /antler,  he  Would  have  chipped  bread  well. 

ShaJb. 

Pantochronom^ter(pantd-kro-nom''et-^X 
n.  [Or.  JMM,  pantos,  all,  ckronos,  time,  and 
metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  which 
is  a  combination  of  the  compass,  the  sun- 
dial, and  the  universal  time-dial,  and  which 
performs  the  offices  of  all  three. 

raitofle  (pan-t6'flX  n.  [Fr.  panUmJU,  It 
patUqfola,  a  slipper;  acoordinff  to  Mahn, 
from  Upper  German  band-ttufel,  a  wooden 
sole  itajet),  with  a  leather  hand  to  put  the 
foot  throttfl^]    A  slipper  for  the  foot 

Melpomene  has  on  her  feet  her  high  cothum  or 
tragic  fantttfles  of  red  vdret  and  gold.       Feaekam. 

Pantograph  (pan't6-grafX  n.  [Or.  pas, 
pantos,  au,  and  graphd,  to  write.]  An  in- 
strument consisting  of  four  limbs  joined  to- 
gether, and  so  constructed  that  by  means 
of  it  chawings,  maps,  plans,  and  ttie  like, 
can  be  copied  mechanically  on  the  ori^nal 
scale,  or  on  one  reduced  or  enlaxged.  It  is 
made  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Spelled  also 
Pantagraph,  Pentegraph. 

Panto|p:«pblc  (pan-t6-graf  ikX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  produced  by  a  pantograph. 

Pantograpby  (pantog'ra-flX  n.  General 
description;  enore  view  of  an  object 

PantologioaKpan-^loJ'ik-alXa.  RehiUng 
topantology. 

PantOlOSiSt  (pan-toKo-jistX  n.  One  who 
treats  ofor  is  versed  in  pantology. 

PantOlO«y(pan-tol'o-Ji),n.  [Qt.  pas,  pantos, 
alL  and  logos,  discourse.]  Universal  know- 
ledge ;  a  systematic  view  of  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge. 

Pantometer(pan-tom'et-toX*^  [Or.  fiania, 
all,  and  fittftred,  to  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  all  sorts  of  elevations,  angles, 
and  distances.    Bailey. 

Pantomime  (pan'td-ndmX  n.  [L.  oonto- 
mimus.  Or.  pantoinimoe—pas,  pan,  all,  and 
mimos,  a  mimic.]  l.t  A  player  who  acted, 
not  by  q>eaking,  but  wholly  by  mimicry- 
gestures,  movementa,and  postnnngs.  *Those 
pa  ntoinimes  who  vary  action  with  the  times. ' 
lBudibras.—t.  A  theatrical  entertainment 
formerly  given  in  dumb  show;  hence,  dumb 
show  generallv.— S.  A  popular  stage  enter- 
tainment usually  produced  about  the  Christ- 
mas season.  It  commonly  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  first,  or  buriesque,  being  founded 


on  some  popular  fable,  the  effects  being 
heightened  by  gorgeous  scenery  and  catch- 
ing music;  the  second  part,  or  harlequinade, 
is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the  tricks 
of  the  clown  and  pantaloon,  and  the  dsnning 
of  harlequin  and  columbine. 

Pantonmne  (pan'td-mlmX  a.  Representing 
only  in  mute  action. 

Pantomimic,Pantomimical(pan-td-mim'- 
ik,  pan-t6-mim'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pantomime;  representing  characters  and 
actions  by  dumb  show. 

Pantomimlcally  (pan-ta-mim'ik-al-liX  adv. 
In  Uie  manner  of  pantomime. 

Pantomlmist(pan't6-mim-istX  n.  One  who 
acts  in  pantomime. 

Panton,  Panton-shoe  (pan'ton,  pan'ton- 
rtiOX  ^  [Prov.  G.pantine,  a  wooden  shoe; 
akin  patten,]  A  horse -shoe  contrived  to 
recover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heeL 

PantophaJClst  (pan-tof a-JistX  n.  [Or.  pas, 
pantos,  alT  and  phagd,  to  eat  ]  An  animal 
or  person  that  eats  all  Idnds  of  food. 

Pantophaxoos  (pan-tof'a-gusX  a.    Eatbig 

all  kinds  of  food. 
PantophagV  (pan-tof  a-ji),  n.    The  habit  or 

power  of  eating  indlscrimmately  of  all  Idnds 

of  food. 
Pantopoda  (pan-top'o-daX  n.  pi.    [Or.  pas, 

pantos,  all,  and pous,  poaos,  a  foot]    Same 

as  Podosomata. 
Pantnr(pan'triX  n.  [Fr.  panetem,  a  pantry, 

from  L  panis,  Fr.  patn,  oread,  whence  also 

panier.]    An  apartaient  or  closet  in  which 

provisions  are  kept,  or  where  plate  and 

knives,  &c.,  are  cleaned. 
Pants  ( pants  X  n.  pi.    An  abbreviation  of 

Pantaloons.   *  The  things  named  pante, . .  . 

a  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but  gents^' 

0.  W.  Holmes.    [Tririal.] 

Pannrnr  (pan'6r-JiX  n.  [Or.  panourgia— 
pan,  all,  and  ernon,  work.]  Sldli  in  all  kinds 
of  woric  or  business;  craft    Bailey. 

PansrardtCpan'yardXn.  A  pannier.  Pepys. 

Panjrmt  (pa'nimX  n.  Same  as  Painiin. 
PMgrave. 

Pap  (pap),  n.  (Comp.  L.  papilla,  the  nipple, 
from  root  of  pasco,  Skr.  pA,  to  feed.]  1.  A 
nipple  of  the  breast;  a  teat  Dryden—2.  A 
round  hill  resembling  a  pap  or  nipple ;  as, 
the  Paps  of  Jura. 

Pap  (papX  n.  [D.  and  Dan.  pap,  O.  pappe, 
L.  papa,  probably  from  an  infantile  cry.] 
L  A  soft  food  for  infants,  made  with  bread 
boiled  or  softened  with  water.— 2.  The  pulp 
of  fruit— To  give  pap  with  a  hatchet,  to  do 
a  Idnd  thing  in  an  unkind  manner.    Lyty. 

Pap  (PftPX  V.  t.  pret  &  pp.  popped;  ppr.  pop- 
ping.   To  feed  with  pap.    Beau,  ie  Fl. 

papa  (pa-pttO»  n.  [A  reduplication  of  one  of 
the  earliest  cries  uttered  by  infants— L.  Fr. 
G.  D.  and  Dan.  papa,  pappa.  Or.  pappa; 
comp.  matna,  mamma.  In  2  the  word  is 
the  same  as  pope.]  1.  Father:  a  word  used 
by  children.  — 2.  A  Oreek  parish  priest 
'  Kverv  papa  or  priest'    Rycaut. 

Papame  (pii'pa-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
made  a  pope.    Puttenham.    [Rare.] 

Papacy  (pa'pa-BiX  *>•  [LL.  papaUa,  the 
impacv,  from  papa,  the  pope.  ]  1.  The  office 
and  dignity  of  the  pope  or  bi^op  of  Rome; 
papal  authority  or  jurisdiction ;  popedom. 
2.  The  succession  of  popes ;  the  popes  col- 
lectively. 

Papasay  (pap'a-giX  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  papa- 
ffoyo,  a  parrot]     Same  as  Popinjay. 

nipai  (pa'palX  a.  [Fr. ,  from  pape,  the  pope.  1 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pope  or  pontiff  of 
Rome,  or  to  popedom ;  popish ;  as,  papal 
authority;  the  papal  chair.— 2.  Proceeding 
from  the  pope;  as,  a  papal  license  or  indul- 
gence; ML  papal  edict  —Papal  crown  or  triple 
crown    See  Tiara. 

Papalint  (p&'pal-inX  n.  A  papist  Bp. 
Lavington. 

PapaliSt  (p&'pal-istX  n  One  who  favours 
papal  power  or  doctrines;  a  papist  Baxter. 

Fapalityt(p&'pal>i-tiXn.  Same  as  PapoKy. 
Jul  Berners. 

PapaUse  (p&'pal-IzX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  papal- 
ized;  ppr.  papalizina.    To  make  papal. 

Papaliie  (p&'pal-IzX  v.i.  pret  papalized; 
ppr.  papaiizing.  To  conform  to  popery. 
Cowper. 

Papally  (p&'pal-liX  adv.  in  a  papal  man- 
ner; popisnly. 

Papalt7t(pa'pal-tiX  »•  The  papacy.  'The 
decrepit  papolfy.'    Milton 

PapaphODia  (parpa-fd'bl-a),  n  [Or.  papas, 
tether,  bishop,  pope,  and  phobos,  fear.] 
Dread  or  hatred  of  the  pope  or  of  popeiy. 

Paparohy  (p&'par-kiXn.  [Or.  papas,  pope, 
and  arehd,  to  rule.  ]  tlie  government  ot  the 
pope;  papal  rule.    North  Brit  Rev. 


F&te,  far,  fat,  f|Ml;       m6,  met,  h£r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tQbe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc  abune;      S»  Sc  tey. 


PkpftW  <l»-p*'T«r).  n.  [L.Bpoppj.J  A 
ItBDiu  ol  lauM.  tha  tyiw  dI  the  nit.  ordar 
^^iannkC«B.  ThiB  fBDu  uiuUf  bas  tvo 
MDiroi  daddnou  Hwi,  foor  pMolt,  «sd 
DBniraiu  lUnwai ;  Uw  capwk  li  obonle, 
<ni»cBll«d,  optninf  widtt  tlu  crown  of  Um 
■ttgnai  with  dion  nl*H  i  Uw  Bowtn  >n 
Inn  uid  Aow]r.  iMBtUjr  red  ■»  white,  bat 
kit  onlj  k  riion  tlnu.  It  cotuM*  of  har- 
baoMU  pUaU  alMiBiMliBt  Id  mllkj  jnloa. 
Vwrs  an  abont  toDrteoi  apadM,  dileflj 
famd  in  blropa.  North  AMe*,  and  Aila, 


On  uelattaraoDaimtltlxiten- 

•Inlr  oBltlntad  In  Torinr  and  Aiia  Ufawr, 
Eor^Panla,  and  India.  SsaOpltnt. 
TKOt.'nttaim<M-ft'i*T*'»H).n.tiL  [From 
fapavtr,  ona  w  the  fonara.]  A  nat.  order 
of  pluta,  belon(h«  to  the  pc^Tpotaloiu 
diTlalon  o(  Uw  exoaenouf  claia.  It  ooduIdi 
(boat  IW  ipadca.  taottly  natlra*  of  (hg 
temperate  nglan  o(  Uw  soitheni  heml- 
■iban.  Hwj  are  naooth  hatU.  rval* 
■hmb^  with  allasata  oflen  oat  laana,  and 
lolltaiT  handaei 

te^ng  to  the  po^ir'or  Papa\ 

PMMTWIiw l^paVU-bi),  n.   (C^HaKOt) 

An  •IJUIald  DuDlalDed  In  opium. 
PUWTanma  (pa.pi'VtT.Di),  a.    Bvriag  a» 

quaUUo  of  tha  poppy.     Sir  T.  Bnitm. 
F*««W  (pa.pn'X  ».     [Sp.  and  Fg.  pafaya.  a 

oama  btougbt  (nim  Ualabtr.  ]     1.  A  trM 

indlganoDi  to  uuth  AnMrlca,  of  the  geniu 

Carlca,  the  C-  Panat^-  ■■■»  iia  tntt    it  \a 

aowwidely  oultli 


with  a  Htt  lier- 

oaked  Dcub  la 
the    lop.   wiiara 


when    lulled    li 

Ilka  other  ren- 
tablea.  Thejtllce 

ultheiuulpatmlt 

fnl  and  aJBiJent 
mairom ;     the 


Pkp«V-tTM(pa-P«tr«).  n.     Sea  Ptpiw. 

P»panMMJ>>P->-T^'»-*).*-p'-  [See  F  AFA  W.  1 

A  naL  order  of  elosaiDDa  planU,  k>  named 


fnu  Oariea  popaiFO,  tba  piiiiclpai  ipaciai 
It  oooalitB  at  the  geon*  Carica  alone,  and  U 
mnadtable  tot  luring  raonopetBlau  male 
Bowan  and  poljpetalaaa  tamatoa.  and  lor 

br  thendnal   .. 

P*V-b<Mt  (pap^t).  m. 
rte^Qf«wic»4>Q«t.  oaed 

PuW(pipXn.     [O.K.  and  Be]    . 
atber;  n  pifeit;  (pedflcallj,  tiie 


(pA'pb).  iL  [Fr,  papier.  It  papiro. 
uum  L.  papynu,  Gr.  paa/rot,  an  Effyjitlan 
raad,  tnxn  t&a  inner  barii  of  which  aklnd  of 
writing  paper  waa  an denllr made  In  EffTpt.] 
1.  A  tbln  and  OetlbU  aatnUnog  of  minua 
colour!,  I>at  muat  commonljr  while.  Died 
for  wrllioff  and  printing  on,  and  for  Tail, 
onu  other  puipoae*.  It  U  muiDfactnTed 
principally'  of  Tcgatable  fltare  reduced  to  a 
pnlp  bj  meana  of  water  and  grinding.  Eaga 
form  the  ateple  and  moat  dNlrable  matarUI 
for  paper-making,  bnt  upwarda  of  too  dif- 
ferent materlali  are  In  uie  tor  the  nme 
pntpoae.  Paper  ■•  alio  eitenalvely  remade 
from  old  printed  or  written  paper.  Till  the 
earljp  part  of  the  nlneteeath  ccnturji  all 
paper  wa<  made  by  hand  In  mouldi  of  vari- 
ouiliea.  Of  hand-made  wilttng  and  draw- 
ing paiwn  the  Utgaat  die  mue-  called 
'anUquarian'  — la  fisi  x  SO)  Inches  and 
thiongh  uumerooa  iliea  It  puMa  to  tha 
amallaat  -  oalled  -  pott '— Ut  x  lH  locbea 
Machbie-made  paper  la,  howarer.  made  In 
■continaout  aheet,  while  tte  breadth  laonljr 
limited  by  the  breadth  of  the  machine  on 
which  It  l>mad&  All  Importent  newaptpera 
or  other  perhidlcala  are  now  printed  on  weba 
agreral  mllee  in  length,  the  paper  not  being 
cut  till  aftar  it  la  printed.  The  machlne- 
maUng  of  paper  haa  to  a  great  extent  ren- 
dared  obaolau  the  old  diiUnctlont  ol  aits 
which  prarallad  when  only  hand  mouldi 
wen  uHd;  machlnee  for  cuttlnx  the  '  weba' 
of  paper  accnratel;  to  nay  alia  bdng  In  ni«. 
The  principal  rarletiea  of  ordinary  paper 
an  — wilting  and  printing  jMBOt,  coana 
papcn  for  wrap^ng  and  other  pnrpoae^ 
aud  blotting  and  01teilngp«Mca:  while  ume 
metnl  kinda  ai«  tba  reiiBt  of  manlpnlatloni 
aubieqnent  to  the  paper-maker'a  work,  ai 
llthogripblc  paper,  aapjiag  papar,  tnclog 
paper,  ^—1  A  piece,  leaf,  or  iheet  of 


Faj>«r-bMik  (pAiier-buk), 
the  name  glien  te  B  codi 
book  which  contain 


•er— a.tToraali- 
n  peper.  Skak. 
n.  In  Bitg-  low. 
of  the/ 


tia  ptaadlngi  oD 
iw.  when  the  la 

Fuv-OUp  (pi^rkllp),  >>.     A  ollp  or  con' 
trivance  for  holding  paper. 
Pap«r-OMU  <p&'pfi-]lAU  ii.    A  variety  ol 


tertluT  lignite,  a 
Into  Blma  —  ■ — 

Fapar-coa 

UUonaN 


•pliUing 

leare*  not  thicker  than  paper. 

Paper-coal  la  nunpoied  of  miaiai  of  com* 

In  many  caaea  apparent     When 
emlu    an    sitremaly   oSeoalie 


odour. 


it  vpeariug  periodlcallj: 


arUole  on  lome  iub]ect; 

T  nieclal  topic ;   ai. 

itaf  braHoa— G.  Ai 


dlHcrtatli 

wrtlten  or  printed 

memorial,  deed,  or  the  Uke!  """""'  ■"""■ 

0.  Negotiable  eridencea  ot  Indebtednea^ 
inch  a*  pioniiaiary  notai,  bill*  ol  eichange. 


T.  Eanglnn  printed  or  itamped :  paper  foi 
coierlog  UH  walla  of  roomi.  — §.  FTee  panel 
to  a  place  of  entartalnroant  i  aa,  tho  managei 
glvei  any  amount  ot  paper;  alio,  the  per 
Hui  admitted  by  the  date:  aa,  tha  hooae  wai 
aUed  with  paptr.—Fo—ilpajier,  ■  Tariaty 
ut  iibMtoi  (which  leeX^Mid  paper.  See 
Laid.— PareAmnU  paptr,  paper  prepared 
tmm  ordinary  nnilied  paper  by  dlpiring  It 
tor  a  few  lecondi  In  a  liquid  coniblliig  ot 
one  put  of  water  and  two  parte  olmlphnric 
acid  or  oB  ot  Titriol  at  a  temparatore  of 
eO*  Pahr.,  then  waahiug  It  In  cold  water, 
and  roaoTtng  the  lut  trioea  at  the  acid  by 
dipping  It  in  a  weak  aolation  ot  ammonia. 
It  la.  Uke  panhment,  lough,  traualuceat, 
highly  pollined.  and  almoat  impermeable  to 
water.  CaJ]»'l*\v>PapyTin.—Tutvi  paper. 
See  Tisauc— ITiuU  pafur,  naed  paper.  Dt 
only  for  re-manufacturing  purpoae*.—  Wuce 
paper.    See  WoTK 

np«r  (pi'p«r),a.  1.  Made  of  paper;  lon- 
ilMlng  of  paper.— 1.  Appearing  menly  In 
certain  written  or  printed  ilatenienU  with- 
out really  eidalliui:  aa,  a  paper  anny.~ 
ft  Thin:  m^t;  flaU. 


—Paper  baron,  paper  lord,  one  who  holda 
atltla  which  la  not  handltaiy.  or  holda  It 
by  coutteay,  a*  a  Ulo-paer.  a  law-Judge,  As. 
—  paprr  ikaie,  the  game  of  'hara-and- 
honnda.'— PaBartigar,r-' "-    '"-' 

niper(P*'pta)|e.t    ■  " 

to  fornUl  with  pi 


ipeeUly 


PKI«r-lUe  <p»'per-m),  ,1.  Adencolohold 
laEteri  or  other  pipen  in  a  pack. 

F«p*r-faidgr(pa'ptr-lfild-Arl.n.  An  InUxu- 
ment  ol  bone,  iiory,  dt,  with  an  edge  Uke 
that  ol  a  blont  knife,  nied  In  loldlag  and 
cutting  paper.     Called  alio  Paper-lmlfe. 

Pftpar-riousr  (pt'ptr-gloa-erkn.  A  hot- 
pnaaer  tor  gloaalng  paper  or  card! :  onewho 

jt>aa  a  amooth  Hirlice  to  paper. 

PuMT-IiailfW  (pA'p«r-haug.«r),  n.  One 
wGoaa  empluyioaut  1*  to  Use  walla  with 
paper-hanginga 

npar^wngliica  (pi'pAr-hang-lngf  h  ».  pt. 


?aMlskILU«  (paW-nlf), '<■  Saineaif'apar- 

PMMr-niak«r(pa'per-mlk-«r),n.    One  that 
manufacture!  paper. 
Pwer-maktiwCP^'P^r-BiU-Ing).  n.    The 

Fwer-mkrlilaT  (pi'per-nuir-btte).  n.  One 
wFm  velna  or  maiiilei  paper  tor  book-tilnd- 
Ing,  hinginga,  and  other  omameutal  pur- 

ri^-lIlUl(pi'pCr-inl]).n.  A  mill  In  which 


puer-OtBoa  (pA'pir-of-ni),  n.   1.  An  i 
oAce  In  the  palace  ot  Whitehall   t 
etete  papen  are  kept— 2.  Ah  ancient  umce 
belonging  to  the  Cunri  ot  Queen'i  Bench. 

"^ i (pa'p4r-rtd)i  n.   Papymi(whlch 


Fap«r-uUor  (p4'per-ii-Ur),  n.     Same  ai 

FaiMT-ibaila  (p*'per-ih*d),  n.  a  co»er  or 
■bade  for  a  table-lamp  giaii.  or  a  paper 
frame  on  wire  tor  a  gai-llght  burner,  to 
modeiste  thelntanaa  Ught     Simnumdt. 

PHMr-cMnar<pi'per4tAo-«r),  n.  A  maker 
ofp^wr-hangiag!. 

Pipw-twe  U*'p*P-tre),  B.  Same  ai  J'ap<r- 


itherwlie  mltplaced. 
PapWT  (pk'p«r-l).  a.  Like  papar;  baring 
the  thlnneai  and  conilitanoy  of  paper. 


eh.  Se.  locA;      g,  go;     J,  fobl 


PANTALOONERT 
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PAPARCHY 


from  his  dresa.     It  is  to  thli  character 
Shakspere  alludes  in  his  Seven  Ages. 
The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  sUpper'd  AtMAt/iWM, 
With  spectacle  oo  nose  ana  pouch  on  side : 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd.  a  world  too  wide 
For  nis  shrunk  shank. 

j4s  Yoh  Lit*  It,  act  IL  sc.  7. 
S.  Id  the  modtm  pantomime,  a  character 
usually  represented  as  a  very  fatuous  old 
man,  Uie  butt  of  the  clown,  and  his  aider 
and  abettor  in  all  his  comic  villanies.— 
i.pLA  pair  of  trousers. 
Pantalcxmery  (pan-ta-10n'6r-iX  n.  The 
character  or  tncks  of  a  pantaloon;  buf- 
foonery.   [Rare.] 

The  clownery  and  /aHtatoonery  of  these  panto- 
mimes  have  clean  passed  out  of  my  head.  C.  Latnb. 

Pantamorph  (pan'ta-morfX  n^  [See  Panta- 
morphic] That  which  assumes  or  exists 
in  all  shapes. 

Pantatnorphio  (pan-ta-mor'flk),  a.  [Or. 
jMM,  Tpanta^  all,  and  morphia  form.]  Taking 
all  forms. 

Pantasooplc  (pan-tarskop'ik),  n.  [Or.  pan, 
all.  and  gkopeo,  to  view.]  Lit  all- vie  wing. 
— Pantoscopic  camera,  iaphotog,  an  instru- 
ment for  taldng  panoramic  views,  includ- 
ing any  angular  extent  up  to  360*,  upon  a 
flat  plate,  with  a  common  view  lens,  by 
means  of  mechanism  and  clock-work.  Very 
successful  views  of  Swiss  scenery  have  been 
taken  by  this  instrument. 

Panteelmetlieca  (pan-tek'n^thd'lca),  n. 
[Or.  pat,  pan,  aU,  t^chni,  art,  and  thiki,  re- 
bositanr.]    Same  am  Pantechnieon. 

PaiItecnslCOll(pan-tek'ni-kon),n.  [Or.iMW, 
pan,  all,  and  techni,  art]  A  place  wnere 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles  are  col- 
lected and  exposed  for  sale. 

Panter  (panf  6r),  n.  One  that  pants  *  Ce- 
ments we  bleeding  jxinter'«  wounds.'   Con- 

ffT€VC. 

Pantert  (pant'^r).  n.  [Yt.  pantihv,  from 
O.Fr.  pante,  Ir.  paitUe,  a  string,  lace,  cord; 
or  from  L.  panther,  Qr.panthiron,  a  kind  of 
net.  fkY>m  pan,  all,  and  (Mr,  a  wild  beast] 
A  net    Romaunt  of  the  Roee. 

Pantert  (pan't^rX  n.  A  keeper  of  the  pan- 
try. 

Pantert  (pan't^r),  n.    A  panther. 

PanteSB  (pant'es),  n.  [0.  Fr.  pantais,  pan- 
tois.  See  Pant.]  A  difficulty  of  breathing, 
to  which  hawlcs  are  subject    A  ituworth. 

Puithelsm  (pau'th^-izmX  n.  [Or.  pan,  all. 
and  Theot,  Ood,  whence  theism.]  The  doc- 
trine that  the  universe,  taken  or  conceived 
of  as  a  whole,  is  Ood,  or  the  system  of  the- 
ology in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
universe,  man  included,  is  Ood,  or  simply 
modes  or  manifestations  of  Ood. 

Pantheist  (pan'the-istX  n.  One  that  believes 
the  universe  to  be  Ood ;  one  who  identifies 
Ood  with  the  universe,  or  the  universe  with 
Ood. 

PantheiBtia  PantheiattoaKpan-th^lsfik. 

C-thd-ist'ik-alX  a.    Pertaining  to  panthe- 
;  identifying  or  having  a  tendency  to 
identify  Ood  wiui  the  universe. 

Towards  the  paHtfuistic  aspect  of  Deity  we  are 
especially  led  by  the  philosophic  contemplation  of 
Hts  agency  in  external  nature.        Dr.  Carpenter. 

—Pantheistic  statues  and  figures,  in  sctdp. 
statues  which  bear  the  symbols  of  several 
deities  together. 

Pantheistlcalibr  (pan-th«-isfik-al-liX  adv. 
In  the  manner  or  nom  the  point  of  view  of 
a  pantheist  'Regarded  pantheistioaUy.' 
J.  A.  Froude. 

PantheolOglit  (pan-thd-ol'o-JistX  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  pantheology. 

Pantlieology  (pan-thft-oro-liX  n.  [Or.  pas, 
pan,  all,  tfuos,  a  god,  and  logos,  discourse.  ] 
A  system  of  theology  comprehending  all 
religions,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  deities;  a 
complete  system  of  divinity. 

Pantlieon  (pan-the'onX  t^  [Or.  pas,  pan, 
all,  and  theos,  a  god  ]  1.  A  temple  or  mag- 
nificent edifice  dedicated  to  all  the  gods, 
especially  the  building  so  called  at  Rome, 
it  is  now  converted  into  a  church,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  nuu*- 
tvrs.  It  is  of  a  round  or  cylindrical  form, 
the  external  diameter  is  188  feet,  and  the 
height  to  the  summit  of  the  upper  cornice 
102  feet  exclusive  of  the  flat  dome  which 
surmounts  it,  which  makes  the  entire  height 
about  148  feet  It  has  a  noble  octastyle 
portico  attached  to  it,  lOS  feet  wide.— 2.  All 
the  divinities  collectively  worshipped  by  a 
people:  as,  one  of  the  divinities  of  the  Oreek 
vantheon. — S.  A  work  treating  oi  the  whole 
body  of  divinities  of  a  people ;  as,  Tooke's 
Pantheon. 

Pantber  (pan'th^rX  n.    [L.  panthera,  Or. 


panthir;  comp.  Skr.  pundarilm,  a  leopard.] 
A  ferocious  digitigrade  carnivore,  the  Felis 
vardus,  of  the  sixe  of  a  large  dog,  with  short 
hair,  of  a  yellow  colour,  diversified  wiUi 
roundish  blahk  spots.  This  animal  will 
climb  trees  in  pursuit  of  small  animals,  It 
is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  panther 
is  now  supposed  to  be  identical  with,  or  a 
mere  variety  of  the  leopard,  differing  from 
it  only  in  its  buvto  sixe  and  daricer  colour. 
The  name  panther  (in  vulgar  language 
painter)  is  given  to  the  puma  m  America, 
ranthereis  (pan'th^-e^  n.  A  female  pan- 
ther; hence,  fig.  a  fierce  beau^. 

As  a  last  resource,  he  may  decline  to  lead  the  un- 
tamed /aM<A«rwr  to  the  altar.         Saturday  Hev. 

Pantherlne  (pan'th^r-lnX  a.  Belonging  to 
the  panther,  or  resemblmg  it  in  marking. 

Pantile  (pan'tnx  A.  [Pan  tna  tiU.]  A  tile 
with  a  hoUow  surface  of  an  ogee  or  gutter 
shape,  the  down-bent  edge  of  the  one  tile 
when  laid  on  a  roof  covexuig  the  upturned 
edge  of  the  other. 

Pantingly  (panf  ing-liX  adv.  In  a  panting 
manner;  wiui  gasping  or  rapid  breathing. 

Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  *  father,* 
PaHtingly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart.       Skak, 

PantlBOOnu^  (pan-ti-sok'ra-siX  n.  [Or.pM. 
pantos,  all,  and  krateia,  government]  1.  A 
Utopian  community  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers are  equal  in  rank  and  social  position. 
2.  The  principle  of  such  a  scheme  or  com- 
munity. 

It  was  all  a  poet's  dream,  hardly  more  substantial, 
thouffh  more  exertions  were  used  to  realize  it.  than 
the  dream  entertained  by  Colerid);^.  Southey,  and 
Lovell.  of  establishing  fantisocraKy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Quart.  Rev. 

Pantiaocrat  (pan-tis'o-kratX  n.  Same  as 
PavitisocratisL    SouJthey. 

Pantiaocratic  (pan-tis'o-krat'lkX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pantisocracy ;  as,  a  pa^Uiso- 
eratic  scheme. 

PantiBOoratiat  (pan-ti-sok'rat-istX  n.  One 
who  accepts  or  favours  the  principles  of 
pantisocracy.    Macaulay. 

nmtler  (pant'l^rX  n.  [Ft.  panetier,  from 
pain,  L.  panis,  bread.  The  (  has  perhaps 
oeen  acquired  through  the  influence  of  but- 
ler. ]  The  officer  in  a  great  family  who  has 
charge  of  the  bread;  a  servant  who  has  care 
of  the  pantry. 

a  good  shallow  yiunr  fellow;  he  would  have  made 
a  good /autier,  he  Would  have  chipped  bread  well. 

SMaJt. 

Pantoolironom#ter(pan'tO-kro-nom"et-^X 
tk  [Qr.pcu,  pantos,  all,  ehronos,  time,  and 
metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  which 
is  a  combination  of  the  compasa,  the  sun- 
dial, and  the  universal  time-dial,  and  which 
performs  the  offices  of  all  three. 

Pantoile  (pan-t6'flX  n.  [Fr.  pantoufie.  It 
patUqfola,  a  slipper;  according  to  Mahn, 
from  Upper  Oerman  band-ta/el,  a  wooden 
sole  (tajM),  with  a  leather  band  to  put  the 
foot  through.]    A  slipper  for  the  foot 

Melpomene  has  on  her  feet  her  high  cothum  or 
tragic /«MA3tf</ of  red  vdvet  and  gold.       Peacham. 

Pantograph  (pan't6-grafX  n.  [Or.  pas, 
pantos,  all,  and  araphd,  to  write.]  An  in- 
stnunent  consisting  of  four  limbs  joined  to- 
gether, and  so  constructed  that  by  means 
of  it  drawings,  maps,  plans,  and  Uie  like, 
can  be  copied  mechanically  on  the  original 
scale,  or  on  one  reduced  or  enlarged.  It  is 
made  in  a  variety  of  forma.  Spelled  also 
Pantagraph,  Pentegraph. 

Pantoipraphio  (pan-td-grafikX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  produced  by  a  pantograph. 

PantOgrapby  (pantog'ra-fiX  n.  Oeneral 
description:  entire  view  of  an  object 

PantolOflloal(pan-t6-loi'ik-a]Xa.  Relating 
topantology. 

PantOlociat  (pan-tol'o-JistX  n.  One  who 
treats  ofor  is  versed  in  pantology. 

Pantolosy  (pan-tol'o-Ji),n.  [Or.  pas,  pantos, 
alL  and  logos,  discourse.  ]  Universal  know- 
ledge ;  a  systematic  view  of  all  branches  of 
human  knowledga 

Pantometer(pan-tom'et-teX*^  [Or.  panto, 
all,  and  mtftred.  to  measure.]  Anhistrument 
for  measuring  all  sorts  of  elevations,  angles, 
and  distances.    BaUey. 

Pantomime  (pan't6-mImX  n.  [L.  oonto- 
mimus.  Or.  vantonUmos—pas,  pan,  all,  and 
mimos,  a  mimic.]  l.t  A  player  who  acted, 
not  by  speaking,  but  wholly  by  mimicry- 
gestures,  movementa,and  jpostoilngs.  'Those 
pa  ntomimes  who  vary  action  with  tbe  times. ' 
uudibras.—2.  A  theatrical  entertainment 
formerly  given  in  dumb  show;  hence,  dumb 
show  generally.— 3.  A  popular  stage  enter- 
tainment usually  produced  about  Uie  Christ- 
mas season.  It  conunonly  consists  of  two 
parta,  the  first,  or  buriesque,  being  founded 


on  some  popular  fable,  the  effects  being 
heightened  by  gorgeous  scenery  and  catch- 
ing music;  the  second  j)art,  or  harlequinade, 
is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the  tricks 
of  the  clown  and  pantaloon,  and  the  dancing 
of  harlequin  and  columbine. 

Pantomime  (pan'td-mlmX  a.  Representing 
only  in  mute  action. 

Pantomlmio,Pantomlmical(pan-t6-mim'- 
ik,  pan-td-mim'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pantomime;  representing  characters  and 
actions  by  dumb  show. 

Pantomlmically  (pan-td-mim'lk-al-liX  adv. 
In  tJie  manner  of  pantomime. 

Pantomlmist(pan't6-mim-istX  n.  One  who 
acts  in  pantomime. 

Panton,  Panton-ahoe  (pan 'ton,  pan'ton- 

rtiOX  ^  [Prov.  Q.wtntins,  a  wooden  shoe; 
akin  patten,]  A  horse -shoe  contrived  to 
recover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heeL 
Pantopliaclst  (pan-tof  a-JistX  tk  [Or.  pas, 
pantos,  allT  and  phage,  to  eat  ]  An  animal 
or  person  that  eats  all  kinds  of  food. 

PantopliaxooB  (pan-tof'a-gusX  a.    Eating 

all  kinds  of  food. 
Pantoplia^  (pan-tof  a-JiX  n.    The  habit  or 

power  ofeating  indiscriminately  of  all  kinds 

of  food. 
Pantopoda  (pan-top'o-daX  n.  pi.    [Or.  pas, 

pantos,  all,  andi>otM,  poaos,  a  foot]    Siame 

as  Podosomota. 
Pantnr(pan'tri),  n.  [Fr.  pan«eeri«,  a  pantry. 

from  L  panis,  Fr.  pain,  oread,  whence  also 

paitier.]    An  apartaient  or  closet  in  which 

provisions  are  kept,  or  where  plate  and 

knives,  &c.,  are  cleaned. 
Panta  (pantsX  i*-  pi    An  abbreviation  of 

Pantaloons.   'The  things  named  panto. . .  . 

a  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but  gents.' 

0.  W.  Holmes.    [Trivial.] 

Pannrnr  (pan'6r.jiX  n.  [Or.  nanourm- 
pan,  au,  and  ergon,  work.]  Skill  in  all  kinds 
of  work  or  business;  craft.    Bailey. 

Pan3rardt(pan'yiirdXn.  A  pannier.  Pepys, 

Panjrmt  (pa'nimX  n.  Same  as  Painim. 
PMgrave. 

Pap  (pap) ,  n.  [Comp.  L.  papUlo,  the  nipple, 
from  root  of  wuco,  Skr.  pd,  to  feed.]  L  A 
nipple  of  the  breast;  a  teat  Dryden.—2.  A 
round  hill  resembling  a  pap  or  nipple ;  as, 
the  Paps  of  Jura. 

Pap  (papX  n.  [D.  and  Dan.  pap,  O.  pappe, 
L.  papa,  probably  from  an  infantile  cry.] 

1.  A  soft  food  for  infants,  made  with  bread 
boiled  or  softened  with  water.— 2.  The  pulp 
of  fruit— 7o  give  pap  with  a  hatchet,  to  do 
a  kind  thing  in  an  unxind  manner.    Lyly. 

Pap  (P*PX  v.  t.  pret  &  pp.  popped;  ppr.  pop- 
ping.   To  feed  with  pap.    JB^ati.  dr  Fl. 

Papa  (pa-pttO>  n-  [A  reduplication  of  one  of 
the  earliest  coles  uttered  by  infants— L.  Fr. 

0.  D.  and  Dan.  papa,  poppa.  Or.  poppa; 
comp.  mama,  mamma.  In  2  the  word  is 
the  same  aspop«.]  1.  Father:  a  word  used 
by  children.  — 2.  A  Oreek  parish  priest 
'  Everv  papa  or  priest'    Ryeaut. 

Papame  (pii'pa-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
made  a  pope.    Puttenham.    [Rare.] 

Papacy  (p&' pa-si  X  n.  [L.L.  papoka,  the 
impacv,  from  papa,  the  pope.  ]  1.  The  office 
and  dignity  of  the  pope  or  bi^op  of  Rome; 
papal  authority  or  lurisdiction ;  popedom. 

2.  The  succession  of  popes ;  the  popes  col- 
lectively. 

Papasay  (pap'a-giX  n.    [Sp.  and  Pg.  papa- 
goyo.  a  parrot]     Same  as  Popinjay. 
nipai  (pa'palX  a.  [Fr. ,  from  pope,  the  pope.  ] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Uie  pope  or  pontiff  of 
Rome,  or  to  popedom;  popish;  as,  papal 
authority;  the  papal  chair.— 2.  Proceeding 
from  the  pope;  as.  a  papal  license  or  indul- 
gence; apapcU  edict —PapaZ  crown  or  triple 
crown.    See  Tiara. 

Papallnt  (p&'pal-inX  n.  A  papist  Bp, 
Lavington. 

Papallkt  (pa'pal-istX  n.  One  who  favours 
papal  power  or  doctrines;  a  papist  Baxter. 

Papality t  (pa'pal-i-tiX  n.  Same  as  Papalty. 
Jul  Beimers. 

Papallae  (p&'pal-IzX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  papal- 
ized;  ppr.  popolizing.    To  make  papal 

Papalue  (p&'pal-IzX  v.l  pret  papaliied; 
ppr.  papaUzing.  To  conform  to  popery. 
Cowper. 

Papally  (p&'pal-UX  adv.  In  a  papal  man- 
ner; popishly. 

Papalty  t  (pa'pal-tiX  n.  The  papacy.  'The 
decrepit  oapaffy.'    Milton. 

PapapllODia  (pa-pa-fdl)i-a),  n.  [Or.  papas, 
father,  bishop,  pope,  and  phoboe,  fear.] 
Dread  or  hatred  of  the  pope  or  of  popery. 

Paparohy  (pa'pJlr-kiX  n.  [Or.  papas,  pope, 
and  a  rehd,  to  rule.  ]  The  government  of  the 
pope;  papal  rale.    North  Brit.  Rev. 


F&te,  fir,  fat.  fftll;       m6,  met,  Mr;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tAbe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       li,  Sc  abuse;      S*  Sc  ley. 


Plp»T«r  (p*-P*'rtr).  n.  (L.»  poppy.)  A 
nam  o!  pUnta.  tba  tjiis  dI  ui>  du.  ordsr 
^lavanoeis.  Tlila  lanu  nnuUy  bu  (vo 
mutu  lUeliliunu  Hwi,  foor  peUlt,  wid 
mungrani  lUnwai ;  Uw  capiiUs  li  obonle, 
an»cgll«d,  opaolnf  nadtt  tba  crown  ol  Uw 
■lltiim  with  dwn  nlra ;  Uw  Bmren  an 
tin*  whI  ihawiP,  DnutUjr  rod  or  white,  bat 
IHC  oulj  k  iborl  tlma.  It  eoniifU  of  bar- 
teMou  pUnU  ■bouullDS  In  nllkj  inka. 

~— ■-— ■  toanaen  ipecleh  i^Bflr 

North  AMu,  kOd  Art*. 


.tftitatt.  T 


]»-tA'(U^tM),n.i4.  (From 
rajHHT.  soa  A  tba  fonara.]  A  nat.  orttor 
at  plante,  h-iniying  to  the  palfpataloiu 
dlTJokm of  Ihg Mogtooiu  tImi  Itooauhu 
~  '0  ipadai,  motOj  lutlTM  ot  Iha 


KOnra.  lii«  m  Boooth  hatbt.  nraljr 
■hnib^  with  ulanwla  aflen  cat  loam,  and 
kUMij  huulaoma  Oowan.    Sa*  Fata  Via. 

loIniBC  to  tba  poppy  or  Papaiencan. 

FWAnrln* teo-paVtr-InX  1.  (ChHi,ko») 
An  allulald  contalnad  Id  opium. 

papftwamu  (po-pA'tti-ut);  a.  HiTlng  Uia 
qnalltla*  at  Iha  pappr-    Sir  T.  Braant. 

PMWW  (ptp^Ti  «■  pp.  and  Pb.  pafawa.  a 
oama  bnugbC  dam  Malabar.)  l.  A  Ina 
indlfanoDi  to  lODth  Amorlca,  of  tba  gouui 
Carlca,  tba  C.  Papaya;  oloo.  It*  buit.  It  U 
iM>w  Widely  Bultlvatad  in  tn^dcoJ  couDtris^ 
and  waa  at  one  Uma  loppOHd  to  be  a  oatlva 
of  tba  Eait  India*.     It  grow*  to  the  balcbt 


nakod  Daarti  te 
the  lop.  wiiate 
tba  loaTOi  Ina 
on  avsT  ilda  on 


trait,  which  la 
Iha  ilia  ol  a  n._ 
Ion.  Tba  lolae  b 
acrid  and  m'"- 


tha     tiSt 


ftiP««Wep(papJ-ja'it6X»-pt  [Se 
A  uaL  ordar  of  oxosonoai  planEa.  ... . 
tram  Corini  Popova,  tta*  principal « 
I. 1...  -.  .1. "—"a  ^ona. 


bod.     Sea  PAFAW. 
P&p-bo«t  (papHXIt}.  n.     A  boatahapad  in. 
rfoty  of  ■ODce.boat,  oaadfortaadlngtaitaiit*. 

P&pa  (pip).  "'     [O.K.uidBc.1    A  ipicftaal 
lubar;  a  priaat:  (pecjficallj,  tiie  pope. 


HypocrUy;  dattar?. 

-— r—  **--*-—*■—  *---P*V**'p  't  papiro. 
from  L  papyntM,  Gr.  papyrot,  an  Eenttll^ 
read,  from  tba  Inner  bark  of  which  aklbd  i 
writing  paper  wai  aoclantlirmade  in  Eeypl 
1.  A  thin  and  Be 


■tdeairable  malarial 


prloeipaU)'  ot  Tegatable  Bbra  reduoad 
pnip  bj  mean*  of  water  and  EriodLog.   Bagi 
lonn  the  Maple  and  1 — '  -■—'—'■' -— ■-■ 

E^entl ""  ''""  ' 

hum  ol 


or  written  paper.   Till  the 
le  DineteeDUi  cantury  all 

,_,__  . ._,  by  hand  In  moui^li  ol  Tiri- 

001  die*.    Of  hand-made  writing  nud  dniw- 

:hei,  and 

,, „  , at  to  Oia 

■malleM  -  eallad  -  pott '— IH  x  m  iichea 
Hachlnc.made  paper  li,  howerer.  made  In 
a  umtinaaiu  ■beat,  wbile  Ite  breiUUh  li  only 
limited  by  the  breadth  of  the  rn*^>i<>i'  "■> 
whlchltUmade.  All  important  i. . 
or  other  perlodlcali  ara  now  prtnind 
levaral  mllo*  in  length,  tba  paper  not  usuik 
cut  till  attar  it  I*  prlntad.  The  nuchlna. 
maUnc  of  paper  baa  to  a  great  extent  ren- 
dered Dbiolete  Iha  old  dlatlncUoni  of  ilu 
wlilch  prerallad  whan  only  hand  DMuldi 
wen  Died;  machinta  tor  catting  the  '  weba' 
of  paper  accnrotaly  to  any  (lie  being  in  nae. 
Tba  principal  Tarletiea  ot  ordinary  paper 
an  —writing  and  printing  jMqwri,  coma 
papara  tor  wrapping  and  athar  purpou^ 
and  blottingandfilleilngpaperK  while  eome 
uieful  kind*  are  the  r«ult  of  manlpulatlDni 
■Dbicquent  to  the  paper-maker*!  woili,  ai 
lltliogTaplilc  paper,  copying  paper,  tracing 
luper,  AC— £.  A  piece,  loaf,  or  ihoet  oi 
paper. 

mnUlim  aiad,  u  on  a  ihaklriE  /'/"'.  i-^^. 
B.  -A  ilnffle  ibeat  ^pcAring  periodically ;  a 
newipaper;  a]aiirn*L 


dlaiertation  o; 


or  artlda  on  »me  aubject; 
I  tome  apedal  to|>lc;  aa, 
lumantal  braaKa— G.  Ai 
tod  documentor  Imtnunen 

wneiner  ruta.  racolpt.  bdU.  Invoioe.  boni 

mamortaL  deed,  or  the  like. 

0.  Negotiable  evidencoa  of  Indebtednei 
•acb  a>  promiiaDry  note*.  bUla  of  eicbang 
die :  mod  collactlTaly. 

7.  fUnglnn  printed  or  lUmpod ;  paper  t< 
COTering  the  walli  ot  roonu  —a.  P»e  pan 


Paper-coal  li  coupoiad  of  manei  of 

tatlon  are  In  many  ca*ea  apparent.     When 
burnt    it    emlu    an    oxtreniely   offanalTO 


ila£ 


id  by  the  pm:  aa,  the  boa*e  wai 

faptr.—FettilBajnr,  a  variety 

(which  iae^  -^Lmvi  paper.    Baa 

ml  paptr,  paper  prepared 

mailed  paper  by  dlp|Hns  It 

._.  _  .-    li  In  a  liquid  conittting  of 

one  part  ot  water  and  two  part*  ot  iulphorle 
add  or  on  of  vitriol  at  a  temperatnre  of 
80*  Falir..  then  wMhlng  It  to  cold  water, 
and  removing  the  tait  tracai  of  Itia  acid  by 

dipping  it  In  a  weak  lol""" ' '" 

It  b.  like  panhment.  t 

water.  Called  a'lao  Papm 
Rae  TiSHLi.— IFojd  pap 
only  to  ■     ■     ■ 


1.  tranilncent. 


nenly  I 


a  paptr  anny.- 


aertaln  written  or  ptlnte 
Dut  really  eiliUna;  ol, 
L  Thlni  ill^ti  tnll 

—Paper  tanm.  paper  lord,  one  who  hoidi 
a  title  which  ii  not  tteredltary,  or  bold*  It 
irteay^  a*  a  lUfrpear,  a  law-Jndga,  Ac 

.clgaratte-  Di^betu. 


honnda ' — Paper  cigar, 
to  furriuh  with  p^iar-l 


-_ ,  (pi'p4r.ku-ren<l),n,  Sama 

aa  Paper-money. 

Paper-cntMr  (pA'p«r-kut4r),  n.  l.  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  paper  In  pile*  or  In  ilMet*. 
or  for  trimming  tba  adgea  of  booki,  pam- 
pbUU.  Ac— £  Same  a*  IVpvr-ilnil'i. 

Apra-HUy  (pa-pOr^Ul  n.     In«n.».i     ■ 
amrti,  ona  of  certain  day*  in  each  tai 
pointed  fur  hearing   the  cauiea  tpi 
entered  In  the  paper  for  aigument. 

Ptp«r-lM«d  (pi'P«r-faitX  a.  Having  a  face 
*•  white  ai  paper.     'Thou  papcr/aeed  vU- 

FuOT-flle  (pi'par-mx  ii.  a  device  to  hold 
letter*  or  ouier  pnperi  In  a  pack. 

Pkpu^I01der(pt'pir-teid-«ri,f>.  An  Initni- 
ment  of  bone.  Ivory,  Ac,  with  an  edge  Uke 
that  ot  a  blunt  knife,  ued  In  folding  and 
autUng  paper.     Called  alio  Papar-lmOrf. 

FKpar-SMiMir  (pt^pOr-gloa-tr),  ».  A  bot- 
pmaaer  tor  gloating  paper  or  card*;  onewho 

jlvei  a  amoalh  lurfaca  te  paper. 

Apn'iMafar  (p&'Mr-bang-«r),  fi.  One 
wGoaa  empluyioeat  la  to  line  walli  with 
paper-hanginga 

ftipw-&M»llHg  (pi'p*r-lumg-lngi).  n.pf. 

Ing  and  adornuig  the  wall*  of  rooma,  Ac. : 
eo  called  becarue  they  form  *  lubitUute  for 
the  ancient  banglniti  of  cloth  or  tepeilry. 
PkOar-knlft  (pa'pir-nlf),  II.  Same  ai  Paper- 

npar-mkkar  (pa'p£r-mAk-4r).  n.    One  that 
manufacturet  paper. 
Pwer-maMng  <p*'p*r-inik-lng),  11.    The 

Pu«r-I>Utrl]ler  (pa'p«r-m«r-bl*r).  ».  One 
who  veini  or  marblea  paper  lor  book-blnd- 
Eng,  hanglngi,  acd  other  ornamental  pur- 

ri^ar-iiiUl<p^'p«r-int|),n.  A  mill  In  which 

bffltltiui 
payment  of 
lentaUv-  - 
piled  t< 


.    The  word  ii  niuaily  ap- 


■mall  tree  of  net.  order 
Knetia  papvri/tra.    Illi 


.ri).n. 


MoraceiD,  Jlrvtu- 


hpnyrMdCpA'per-lM),!!.   Papymi  (which 

Pspai^ndar  {p*'p«r-rO-I«r),  n.  One  who 
aranlnKmrnentwhichtracei  itralgbt  linea 
on  papor  tor  varlou*  parpoae*. 

PlQier-aaUar  (p*'p*r-ai-l*r).  n.  Same  aa 
Poper-nautifm, 

FApar-ilikte  (pA'per*bUt.  n.  a  oover  or 
ibiule  lor  a  labla.|amp  glaai.  or  a  paper 
frame  on  wire  for  a  ni-llght  burner,  to 
modarate  the  Intenaa  light.     Simmondt. 

FuNr-«talliar(pi'p«I.ilin.«r),n.  Amakar 
Dfpaper.bangiog*. 

PipM-tree  U*'p4i^tr«),  n.   Same  aa  f  aper. 


otfaerwlH  mlaplaced. 
Ttmrr  (pA'P*r-l),  a,  Uke  paper;  baving 
the  *"'"»*—  and  conaiatency  of  paper. 


ch,  etaln;      Ah,  Be.  loaA:     g,  fo;     J,  job; 
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PAPARCHY 


from  his  dreas.     It  is  to  thli  character 

Shakspere  alludes  in  his  Seven  Ages. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  a:dppcr'd  iatitaJa^M, 
WHh  spectacle  on  note  ana  pouch  on  fide : 
His  youthful  hoae  well  sav'd.  a  world  too  wide 
For  nis  shrunk  shank. 

jIx  Yoh  Likt  It,  act  iL  sc.  7. 

3.  In  the  modem  pantomime,  a  character 
usually  represented  as  a  very  fatuous  old 
man,  the  butt  of  the  clown,  and  his  aider 
and  abettor  in  all  his  comic  villanies.— 

4.  J92.  A  pair  of  trousers. 
Fantaloonery  (pan-ta*ldn'Ar-i\  n.    The 

character  or  tricks  of  a  pantaloon;  buf- 
foonery.   [Rare.] 

The  clownery  and  /aHtaioonety  of  these  panto- 
mimes hare  clean  passed  out  of  my  head.  C.  Latnb. 

Fantamorph  (pan'ta-morfX  rk  [See  Pakta< 
XORPHIC]  That  which  assumes  or  exists 
in  all  shapes. 

Pantamorphio  (pan-ta-mor'flk),  a.  [Or. 
pat,  panta^  all,  and  morphia  form.]  Taking 
all  forms. 

Pantaaooplc  (pan-tarskop'ik),  n.  [Gr.  pan, 
all.  and  dkoped,  to  view.]  Lit  all* viewing. 
— Pantoscopic  camera,  iaphotog.  an  instru- 
ment for  taldng  panoramic  views,  includ- 
ing any  angular  extent  up  to  300*.  upon  a 
flat  plate,  with  a  common  view  lens,  by 
means  of  mechanism  and  clock-work.  Very 
successful  views  of  Swiss  scenery  have  been 
taken  by  this  instrumenti 

Pantechnetheca  (pan-tek'n^thd'IcaX  n. 
[Or.  jNM.  pan,  all,  techni,  art.  and  UUki,  re- 
positanr.]    Same  as  Pantechnicon. 

Puitecn2licO]l(pan-tek'nl-kon),n.  [Gr.  pas, 
panj  all.  and  techni,  art.]  A  plac«  where 
all  Kinds  of  manufactured  articles  are  col- 
lected and  exposed  for  sale. 

Panter  (panf  6r).  n.  One  that  pants  *  Ce- 
ments the  bleeoing  panic fe  wounds.'  Con- 
nveve. 

Pantert  (pant'^r).  n.  [Yr.  panHtre,  ttorn 
O.Pr.  pante,  Ir.  painU,  a  string,  lace,  cord; 
or  from  L.  panther,  Qv.panthiron,  a  kind  of 
net.  from  pan,  all.  and  thir,  a  wild  beast] 
A  net    Romannt  qf  the  Roee. 

Pantert  (pan't^rX  n.  A  keeper  of  the  pan- 
try. 

Pantert  (pan't^r).  n.    A  panther. 

Pantesa  (pant'esX  n.  [O.Fr.  pantaia,  pan- 
toie.  See  Pant.  ]  A  difficulty  of  breathing, 
to  which  bawlcs  are  subject    A  insworth. 

Pantheism  (pan'thd-izmX  n.  [Or.  pan,  all, 
and  Theoa,  Ood.  whence  theism.]  The  doc- 
trine that  the  universe,  taken  or  conceived 
of  as  a  whole,  is  God,  or  the  system  of  the- 
ology in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
universe,  man  included,  is  God,  or  simply 
modes  or  manifestations  of  God. 

Pantheist  (pan'thd-istX  n.  One  that  believes 
the  universe  to  be  God ;  one  who  identifies 
God  with  the  universe,  or  the  universe  with 
God. 

Pantheistla  Pantheistical  (pan-thfi.ist'ik, 
pan-thd-ist'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  panthe- 
ism; identifying  or  having  a  tendency  to 
identify  God  with  the  universe. 

Towards  the  panthtistic  aspect  of  Deity  we  are 
especially  led  by  the  philosophic  contemplation  of 
His  agency  in  external  nature.        Dr.  Carptnier. 

— Pantheistic  statues  and  figures,  in  setUp. 
statues  which  bear  the  symbols  of  several 
deities  together. 

Pantheistlcally  aNui.th6.isrik-al-liX  adv. 
In  tiie  manner  or  nom  the  point  of  view  of 
a  pantheist  'Regarded  pantheistioaUy.' 
J.  A.  Fronde. 

PantheolOglst  (pan-thd-ol'o-Jist),  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  pantheology. 

Pantheology  (pan-thft-oro-ll),  n.  (Or.  pas, 
pan,  all,  theos,  a  god,  and  (ogos,  discourse.] 
A  system  of  theology  comprehending  all 
religions,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  deities;  a 
complete  system  of  divinity. 

Pantlieon  (pan-thd'on).  n.  [Or.  pas,  pan, 
all.  and  theos,  a  god  ]  1.  A  temple  or  mag- 
nificent edifice  dedicated  to  all  the  gods, 
especially  the  building  so  called  at  Rome. 
It  is  now  converted  into  a  church,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  mar- 
tvrs.  It  is  of  a  round  or  cylindrical  form, 
the  external  diameter  is  188  feet  &nd  the 
height  to  the  summit  of  the  upper  cornice 
102  feet  exclusive  of  the  flat  dome  which 
surmounts  it,  which  makes  the  entire  height 
about  148  feet  It  has  a  noble  octastyle 
portico  attached  to  it,  103  feet  wide.— 2.  All 
the  divinities  collectively  worshipped  by  a 
people:  as,  one  of  the  divinities  of  the  Greek 
pantheon. — S.  A  work  treating  of  Uie  whole 
iKMly  of  divinities  of  a  people ;  as,  Tooke's 
Pantheon. 

Panther  (pan'th^X  ^    l^  panthera,  Gr. 


panthir;  comp.  Skr.  oundarUn,  a  leopard.] 

A  ferocious  digitigrade  carnivore,  the  Felis 

oardus,  of  the  size  of  a  large  dog,  with  short 

hair,  of  a  yellow  colour,  diversified  wiUi 

roundish  blafck  spots.     This  animal  will 

climb  trees  in  pursuit  of  small  animals,    It 

is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  panther 

is  now  supposed  to  be  identical  with,  or  a 

mere  variety  of  the  leopard,  differing  from 

it  only  in  its  larger  sixe  and  darker  colour. 

The  name  panUner  (in  vulgar  language 

painter)  is  given  to  the  puma  m  Amenca. 

pantheress  (pan'th^-e^  fk  A  female  pan- 

ther;  hence,  fig.  a  fierce  beauty. 

As  a  last  resource,  he  may  decline  to  lead  the  uiH 
tamed  panOurtss  to  the  altar.         Saturday  Htv. 

Pantherine  (pan'th^-lnV,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  panther,  or  resemblmg  it  in  marking. 

Pantile  (pan'tllX  a  [PanandtOe.]  A  tile 
with  a  hollow  surface  of  an  c«ee  or  gutter 
shape,  the  down-bent  edge  of  the  one  tile 
when  laid  on  a  roof  covexuig  the  upturned 
edge  of  the  other. 

Pantin^y  ( panf  ina-li  X  adv.  In  a  panting 
manner;  wiUi  gasping  or  rapid  breaithing. 

Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  *  father.* 
PantiMgly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart.       Shak. 

Pantisooracy  (pan-ti-sok'ra-siX  n.  [Or.pM, 
patUos,  all,  and  krateia,  government]  1.  A 
Utopian  community  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers are  equal  in  rank  and  social  position. 
2.  The  principle  of  such  a  scheme  or  com- 
munity. 

It  was  all  a  poef  s  dream,  hardly  more  substantial, 
though  more  exertions  were  used  to  realize  it.  than 
the  dream  entertained  by  Coleridge,  Southey.  and 
Lovell.  of  establishing  pantisocra^  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Quart.  Rtv. 

Pantisocrat  (pan-tis'o-krat),  n.  Same  as 
Pantisocratist    Southey. 

PantisocraUc  (pan-tis^o-krat^ikX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pantisocracy ;  as,  a  pantiso- 
cratic  scheme. 

Pantisocratist  (pan-ti-sok'rat-istX  n.  One 
who  accepts  or  favours  the  principles  of 
pantisocracy.    Macaulay. 

nintler  (pant'l^rX  n.  [Fr.  panetier,  ttom 
pain,  L.  panis,  bread.  The  (  has  perhaps 
been  acquired  through  the  influence  of  but- 
ler. ]  The  officer  in  a  great  family  who  has 
charge  of  the  bread;  a  servant  who  has  care 
of  the  pantry. 

A  good  shallow  yf  ung  fellow;  he  would  have  made 
a  good/antUr.  he  Would  have  chipped  bread  well. 

ShaJb. 

Pantoohronom#ter(pan'tO-kro-nom''et-^). 
n.  [Or.  pas,  pantos,  all,  ehronos,  time,  and 
metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  which 
is  a  combination  of  the  compass,  the  sun- 
dial, and  the  universal  time-dial,  and  which 
performs  the  offices  of  all  three. 

PantOfle  (pan-t6'flX  n.  [Fr.  pantoufie.  It 
patUqfola,  a  slipper;  acoordins  to  Mahn, 
from  Upper  German  band-tafsl,  a  wooden 
sole  (tafel),  with  a  leather  band  to  put  the 
foot  through.]    A  slipper  for  the  foot 

Melpomene  has  on  her  feet  her  high  cothum  or 
tragic  pantoftei  of  red  vdvet  and  gold.      Ptacham. 

Pantograph  (pan't6-grafX  n.  [Gr.  pas, 
pantos,  all.  and  graphd,  to  write.]  An  in- 
strument consisting  of  four  limbs  joined  to- 
gether, and  so  constructed  that  by  means 
of  it  drawings,  maps,  plans,  and  the  like, 
can  be  copied  mechanically  on  the  original 
scale,  or  on  one  reduced  or  enlarged.  It  is 
made  in  a  variety  of  forma.  Spelled  also 
Pantograph,  Pentegraph. 

PantO|p:«phiC  (pan-td-graf  ikX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  produced  by  a  pantograph. 

Pantography  (pan-tog'ra-fiX  n.  General 
description;  entire  view  of  an  object 

Pantologioal  (pan-td-loj'ik-alX  a.  Relating 
topantology. 

PantOlOCist  (pan-tolVJistX  n.  One  who 
treats  ofor  is  versed  in  pantology. 

PantOlOCr  (pan-tol'o- ji),  Ik  [Gr.  pas,  pantos, 
alL  and  logos,  discourse.]  Universal  know- 
ledge ;  a  systematic  view  of  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge. 

Pantometer  (pan-tom'et-^X  *^  [Qr.paruo, 
all,  and  mtffreO,  to  measure.]  Aninstrament 
for  measuring  all  sorts  of  elevations,  angles, 
and  distanoea     Bailey. 

Pantomime  (pan't5-mlm).  n.  [L.  panto- 
mimus,  Gr.  pantomimos—pas,  pan,  all,  and 
mimos,  a  mimic.]  l.t  A  player  who  acted, 
not  by  speaking,  but  wholly  by  mimicry- 
gestures.  movementa,and  postunngs.  'Those 
pantomimes  who  vary  action  with  the  timea ' 
uud^fras.  —2.  A  theatrical  entertainment 
formerly  given  in  dumb  show;  hence,  dumb 
show  generally.— 8.  A  popular  stage  enter- 
tainment usually  produced  about  the  Christ- 
mas season.  It  conunonly  consists  of  two 
parta,  the  first,  or  burlesque,  being  founded 


on  scmie  popular  fable,  the  effects  being 
heightened  by  gorgeous  scenery  and  catch- 
ing music;  the  second  part,  or  harlequinade, 
is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the  tricks 
of  the  down  and  pantaloon,  and  the  dsnoing 
of  harlequin  and  columbine. 

Pantomime  (pan'td-mlm),  a.  Representing 
only  in  mute  action. 

Pantomimio,Pantomimical(pan-td-mim'- 
ik.  pan-to-mim'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pantomime:  representing  characters  and 
actions  by  dumb  show. 

Puitomimically  (pan-td-mim'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  pantomime. 

Pantomimist(pan'td-mIm-ist),  fi.  One  who 
acts  in  pantomime. 

Panton,  Panton-shoe  (pan' ton,  pan'ton- 
rtiOX  n,  [Prov.  Q.  pontine,  a  wooden  shoe; 
akin  patten.]  A  horse -shoe  contrived  to 
recover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heeL 

Pantophaclst  (pan-tof  a-JistX  n.  [Gr.  pas, 
pantos,  air  and  phagd,  to  eat  ]  An  animal 
or  person  that  eats  all  kinds  of  food. 

Pantophaxoos  (pan-tof 'a-gusX  a.    Eating 

all  kinds  m.  food. 
Pantophagy  (pan-tof  a-jiV  n.    The  habit  or 

power  ofeating  indiscriminately  of  all  kinds 

of  food. 
Pantopoda  (pan-top'o-da),  n.  pi.    [Gr.  pas, 

pantos,  all,  and  pons,  poaos,  a  foot]    Same 

as  Podosomata. 
Pantnr(pan'tri),  n.  [Fr.  pan«eme,  a  pantry, 

from  L  panis,  Fr.  patn.  oread,  whence  also 

panier.]    An  apartaient  or  closet  in  which 

provisions  are  kept,  or  where  plate  and 

knives,  &c.,  are  cleaned. 
Pants  (pants),  9k  pi.    An  abbreviation  of 

Pantaloons.   *  The  things  named  pants, . .  . 

a  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but  gents.' 

0.  W.  Holmes.    [TrinaL] 

Pannrnr  (pan'6r-ji).  n.  [Or.  panourgia— 
pan,  all,  and  ergon,  work.  ]  SkUi  in  all  kinds 
of  work  or  business;  craft.    Bailey. 

Pan3rardt(pan'y&rd),»k  A  pannier.  Pepys. 

Paurmt  (p&'nimX  n.  Same  as  Painim. 
PMgrave. 

Pap  (pap),  n.  [Comp.  L.  papilla,  the  nipple, 
from  root  of  pasco,  Skr.  pd,  to  feed.]  1.  A 
nipple  of  the  breast;  a  teat  Dryden.—2.  A 
round  hill  resembling  a  pap  or  nipple ;  as, 
the  Paps  of  Jura. 

Pap  (papX  n.  (D.  and  Dan.  pap,  G.  pappe, 
L.  papa,  probably  from  an  infantile  cry.] 

1.  A  soft  food  for  infants,  made  with  bread 
boiled  or  softened  with  water.— 2.  The  pulp 
of  fruit— 7o  give  pap  with  a  hatchet,  to  do 
a  kind  thing  in  an  unkind  manner.    Lyly. 

Pap  (P*PX  V- 1  pret.  &  pp.  pajoped;  ppr.  pop- 
ping.   To  feed  with  pap.    Beau,  ie  Fl. 

papa  (pa-pttO>  »•  [A  reduplication  of  one  of 
the  earliest  taies  uttered  by  infants— L.  Fr. 
G.  D.  and  Dan.  papa,  poppa,  Gr.  poppa; 
comp.  tnaina,  nmmma.  In  2  the  word  is 
the  same  SMpope.]  1.  Father:  a  word  used 
by  children.  — 2.  A  Greek  parish  priest 
'  Kverv  papa  or  priest'    Hycaut. 

Papame  (pa'pa-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
made  a  pope.    Puttenham.    [Rare.] 

Papacy  (p&'pa-slX  n.  [L.L.  popatia,  the 
papacv,  from  papa,  the  pope.  ]  1.  The  office 
and  dignity  of  tne  pope  or  bi^op  of  Rome; 
papal  authority  or  jurisdiction ;  popedom. 

2.  The  succession  of  popes ;  the  popes  col« 
lectively. 

Papagay  (pap'a^ga).  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  papa- 
goyo.  a  parrot]     Same  as  Popinjay. 

nipai  (pa'palX  a.  [Fr. ,  from  pope,  the  pope.  1 
1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pope  or  pontiff  of 
Rome,  or  to  popedom ;  popish ;  as,  papal 
authority;  the  papal  chair.  —2.  Proceeding 
from  the  pope;  as.  a  papal  license  or  indul- 
gence; SLpapol  edict  —Papal  crown  or  triple 
crown.    See  Tiara. 

Papaiint  (p&'pal-inX  n.  A  papist  Bp. 
Lavington. 

PapaliSt  (p&'pal-ist),  n.  One  who  favours 
papal  power  or  doctrines;  a  papist  BaaUer. 

Ptipality t  (p&'pal-i-ti),  n.  Same  as  Papa%. 
JuL  Berners. 

PapaUse  (pa'pal-Iz),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  popalr 
ized;  ppr.  popoUHng.    To  make  papaL 

Papaliie  (p&'pal-UX  v.i.  pret  papoUzed; 
ppr.  papatizing.  To  conform  to  popery. 
Coirper. 

Papally  (p&'pal-li),  adv.  In  a  papal  man- 
ner; popisnly. 

Papaltyt  (pa'pal-tiX  n.  The  papacy.  'The 
decrepit  papolty.'    Milton. 

PapaphODia  (pa-pa-fdl)i-a),  n.  [Gr.  papas. 
father,  bishop,  pope,  and  phoboe,  fear.] 
Dread  or  hatred  of  the  pope  or  of  popery. 

Paparohy  (pa'par-ki)^  [Gr.  papas,  pope, 
and  archd,  to  rule.  ]  The  government  of  the 
pope;  papal  rale.    North  Brit.  Rev. 


Fate,  f&r,  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  h£r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       t6be,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc  almne;      y,  Sc  fey. 
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Papavar  <pt|>i'T*rX « 


Mmli,  fin 


OBPmIs  la  obonts. 

.         ,         at  uw  crown  of  tl» 

(tlgmu  with  ibort  nItM ;  Ui*  flonrcn  tn 
luga  uid  ibowj,  unullj'  ml  or  whlls.  bat 
lu(  onlra  tbott  tlms.     It  oouliUoI  h«r- 


MD    IMCiB^    d 

,.,, h  Atria,  tod , 

bnt  law  ot  tlwm  tn  nmutabla  for  anj 
Dlefiil  pnipoMM,  P.  AAow.  tha  oommoa 
rad  poiw.  *>  fimlUu' ■  plut  InUkiacoun- 
trr.  Tlsldi  Itaa  afrup  ol  rod  pojKtlea  of  ths 
Britlitl munucopola.    P. tmtnifmmmtt 

run  poppy)  la  coRunoa  In  ffardena  In  Brit- 
and  la  pnibabl;  n  natlnraf  Aala  Minor 
or  at  C«Dtnl  AtU.    Than  u 
IS  md  or  TioKt 
I.  *iid  the  wUte- 

.«llwllna«na/'.q|bimli.  Thia 

|Bpp*  la  enlUnlM  on  tlu  umOnant  and 
•iMWboi*  vn  aeoinDt  of  ila  aaodi,  which 
1  oU  maeb  otfMnwd.  «aa  on  u- 
Mpnla*.  from  which  opium  la 

JD  UwltUBraoooDnt  it  U«>tca- 

alnlT  cultlnitod  In  Tnilnr  and  Aala  Ulnar, 
amt.  Pontic  and  India.  Sea  OmrlL 
P>MTCnMa(p*-i*'r<r^tt-«).n.H.  iProm 
Papattr.  oa«  ol  tnc  smara.)  A  oat.  order 
ut  ptanta,  balonglns  to  the  polnwUloua 
dlTlaloo  of  Ul*  atosnunu  daaa.  It  containa 
■boat  160  apedea,  nwatl;  natlvoi  ol  the 
tampnta  ngion  of  llw  nonham  heml- 
apbar*.  Thar  are  nnooth  barb*,  rarely 
ihrab^  with  allamata  oftao  cnt  loaToa.  and 
taUttij  handaome  Oowera.  Sea  FaPavib. 
nw*iTanoeaBa(pa-p4'>*r4>''>hiukA.  Par- 
lalnina  to  the  poppr  or  FapaTaraceii. 

'-»  (p^pav-W-toX  n,   (CMBnKO.) 


PUMTOona  (pa-pl'ntr-ua).  a.   HatlDs  tha 
qualltie*  ol  tlia  poppj.    Siir  T.  Bmtni. 
PUMW  (pa-pttO.  n.    IBp.  and  Pi.  papaya,  a 

■ Tom  Ualabar.]     1.  A  Iraa 


Cailca,  ths  C.  /■apspa;  alao,  iu  Emit.     It  I 
nawwldal/oultliralad  in  tn^lcal  countrlei 

of  tha 


^al/oiiltl*«lad  in  trc^lcal  countrlea. 
and  waa  at  one  time  inppoaed  to  be  a  nativa 
of  tha  Baat  Indlai.    It  gnwa  to  the  height 


with  a  aolt  hai- 

nakad  naarlr  to 
Itaa  lop.  whara 
Iha  laavea  Iwie 
on  ef  erj  aide  ou 

lavrea  grow  tha 


lw]nl» 


la  a  moat  power-  - 
Inl  and  amdant 

powder    ol    tha   ~ 


of  North  America  la  A 


it  ila  fnilt.  or  an  Inliulan 
polar  properlj  of  randar- 
Bieat  ICDdar,  and  thl*  la 

10  bnachaa.— L  The  papaw 


Papaw-tTM  &a-p«'tT«t,  n.    See  FAVi<w. 

" ' -a- ji'aM).ii.B(.  (Sea  PiPiW.) 

—a  pIuEa,  ao  named 

.  .  ,,.._•  ptlnclii  ■ 
ta  of  tha  ganni  Carica  il 
rvniHEasbla  for  haviof  Qtobopo' 
Howait  and  polrpetalona  temal 
Ita  almpio  anbruicbed  atam^  gi 
by  the  gndna'  " 


sr-iiiis  I 


_.   _     ..diaaambler;  a  flat- I 

hypocrite.     Itanmunl  of  tin  Ratt. 
nTdlOilK.   JFr.)    Uypocrlix;  OaUcry.  ' 

Paper  (pi'pirX  "■  |i^  papi^.  't  papin,  ■ 
from  L.  papyriu.  Gr.  pam/ro*,  an  EBypllan  I 
ned,  from  the  ionot  bark  of  which  a  kiml  of  i 
wrllinffpaperwaaanclentljrmadelnEsTpL}  j 
1.  A  tClu  and  Bailble  anbalajice  o(  vaHoua 
colonra,  but  nwat  commonly  white,  uaed  | 
for  writing  and  printing  on,  and  for  tari- 
oua  other  purpoae*.  It  It  manulacturad 
prlucipaUj  of  ragatabla  libra  reduced  to  a 

f  alp  br  maana  of  water  and  grindins-  Eaga 
)nnthonr -— 


be  itaple  aud  m 
nataiialt  are 


1.  To  fold  or  Incloae  In  paper,  -3.  t  To  raola- 
tar ;  to  note  or  lat  down  on  paper.  Sliak. 
Fu«T-tMak  (p&'pdrliuk),  u.  In  Etia.  law. 
tha  name  giten  to  a  copy  of  the  damarrer 
book  which  containa  the  pleadlnga  on  both 
•Idea  In  an  action  at  law,  when  toe  Maua  la 

ntper-cUp  (pi'pte-kllp),  n.  A  cUp  ot  con- 
trirance  for  holding  paper. 

Paper-owl  (pi'p^-kfil),  'i  A  vatietj  ot 
tartlarr  Ugnite,  ao  named  from  IU  aplllUnc 
Into  Olma  or  leavoa  not  thicker  than  paper. 

treaaed  laavea,  and  the  vauaUon  and  reLlcn< 
ition  are  In  niany  caaea  apparent.  When 
burnt    it    emita    an    axtreraely   offeiulTe 


D  for  the  aame 


early  part  ol  the  nineteenth  centnry  aU 
paper  waa  made  br  hand  in  moulda  ul  vari. 
oiuiliea.  Of  handmade  writing  and  draw- 
ing paper*  the  laigeat  alie  miule  —  calleit 
'intk|uatian'~ia  sai  ><  ><>l  Inchea.  aiid 
through  niuneroni  iliet  it  paatea  to  the 
amallst  —  called  '  poU '— lii  x  121  lachea. 
Uachine.made  paper  i^  howerar.  made  In 
a  contlnnon*  aheet,  while  Ita  braadth  U  only 
limited  by  the  breadth  of  the  machine  on 
whlehltlamade.  All  Important  newapapen 
or  other  perlodicala  are  now  printed  on  weba 
•e*eral  milea  In  length.  Ihe  paper  not  belus 
out  till  after  It  la  printed.  Tha  machlne- 
maklng  of  paper  haa  to  a  great  extent  ren- 
dered obaoiete  the  old  dlatinctioni  of  *lie 
which  prerailed  wban  onlj  hand  moulda 
werotiaed:  machinea  lor  cutting  the  'weba' 
of  paper  accnrataly  to  any  alte  being  la  nu. 
The  principal  Tanatlea  ol  ordinary  paper 
are  — writing  and  prlollng  papert,  eoane 
papera  for  wrapping  and  other  purpoaea. 
andblnttlngand  Bllertag  papera:  while  lonie 
uaeful  klndi  are  the  retult  of  manlpuIaUona 
■ubeeqoent  to  the  paper-maker'g  work,  aa 
lithographic  paper,  copying  paper,  tracing 
paper,  fic—1.  A  piece,  leaf,  or  iheet  of 


ditaertatloD  on  to 
i^ten  or  printed 
memorial,  deed,  or  the 


I  apeciat  topic,   aa,  a 
tlce.  bond. 


T.  Hangiiig*  printed  or  atampad :  paper  loi 
coiering  the  walla  ol  loonia  — S.  Free  paaaei 
toaplacaol  eDlcrtalnmenti  aa,  the  mauagei 
givea  any  amount  of  paper;  alao,  the  par 
aona  admitted  bythejwsa;  aa.tbehou*e'-~- 
Blled  with  paptr.—Pntid  papir,  a  Tarl 
of  aabeitoa  (which  lee). — L«id  paper. 


r  unalaed  paper  by  dipping  It 

-..?nd<  in  a  Liquid  conaiiting  of 

one  part  ol  walar  and  two  part*  o[  aolpbnrie 
acid  or  dU  of  Titrlol  at  a  tamparatnre    ' 

aV  Pahr.,  thai  waahlng  it  ' •■•  — '■ 

and  removing  the  laat  traci 

liippl^  11  In  a  weak  tolutl 

It  fa,  uke  parchment.  Ion 

highly  poliahed,  and  almcat  Imiiermaal 

water.  Called  alao  Papiirin.~Tiitue  p 

See  Trastg.— ffrule  paper. 

paper.    See  Wovg. 
Paper  (pi'ptr)^o.  ^l,  Uade  of  paper ;  con 


hi>Br-makar(pi'p«r-mkk-«T),n.   One  that 

nuuiiifacturee  paper. 
Paper-nutUiu  (p&'pAr-mik-Ing),  n.    The 

Paper-marliler  (pa'p«r-ni»r-bltr).  n.  One 
who  vein*  or  ujarblea  paper  for  book-bind, 
lug,  banginga.  azd  other  ornamental  pnr. 

A^gr-mUKpi'per-mllKn.   AmUllnwhlch 

paper  It  nianuraclund. 
Apar-mcmay  (pil'per.mun-i),  n.    Notea  or 

,  ,1,    .  .      ...  muiurity,  and  promlaing  the 
>ney.  drontated  aa  the  re — 


billtlui 

B  of  coin."  The  void  la  oaually'ap- 
by  a  bank. 


piled  t< 


PlpW-nlar  (pk'pto-rtt-ler).  n.  One  who 
or  an  taiatmment  which  tracei  ttralght  linea 
on  paper  for  Tariona  purpoeea. 


Faper-iliade  (p^'ptr-ahtdl,  n.    a  i 
ahade  tor  a  table-lanip  glaaa,  or  i 

'       1  gat -light  bn     .  . 
I  light.    Bimmmdi. 

n^pe^bee  (P*^r.tre),  n.   Same  aa /■ap<r- 

>welK&t  (pi'pto-wit),  n.     A  imall 
It  lalJon  Ic • '  •■— 


weight 

being  biu.n  a..: 
fapeiT  (pi'pAr-i; 
the  tlunniaa  and 


lerwite  mlaplaosd- 
Jke  paper;  baring 
ency  of  p^nl. 


cb.  okaln;      Ch.  Se.  lock;     g,  go;     },  fi 


(pi-PM'Bnt).  a.     [From  papl 
pap;  niTing  ttia  qiulltlei  of  pkp. 


■ST"*-*"  ' 

Papatarle  (p*-pt'tr«). 


.    rPr.l    An  oral. 

oUier  Qutoiiali  far  wrltbig. 

hUllllAIl  <pi'S-u\  a.  FsrtKlnlng  b>  Pa- 
aSot,  I.  lUtf  of  Cypnu  ucrad  to  Ventu 
(Aphndlle),  tod  Iwnng  ■  celcbnted  lonpls 
(OUBT-  Hanca,  (b)  pertminhig  to  Aphlodita 
orherrilH.    (UVinareiL 

■^ Jl  (pffl-ui),  «.     1.  An  InluUtuit  al 

i;aCTprlu.— l.Aprortiliit«.  Brtistr, 
mtoU  [plp-y&  nUl->M).  n.  [Fr.l  A 

„ tX  oompowa  prlnslpaUy  of  paper,  tu 

which  other  tubttancn  mar  b«  addad  to 


Impart  ipeolal  qoalitlt*. 
pand  br  pnJplnii  any  Us^  ur 
Jtmut  Undi  of  paper  into  _  .__ 
dowlir  oanilitsnce,  which  li  monlded 
mtfosa  foRna.  ai  (ea-tran.  laaR-boiLsi, 
PWllO  (pa-pirM).  n.    [U,  «  buttorflr 
genua  otleplilopUr— ' '- ' 


inailF  pre- 
tnreofdU- 
□  Ml  of   % 

tran.  laaR-baisi,  Ac 
[I.,  t,  bultorflyl    A 


one  of  the  moK  elegant  and  the  luvsitol  our 
iBdlgenotu  apecisi.  the  female  frequeotlji 
maaiurlng  npwardaof  A  lochn  Inexpaoie 
of  wing.  The  nnenl  colour  ol  the  wlDg  U 
hhick,  nllefed  by  bold  yellow  maridngi. 
From  the  poilerior  margla  of  the  wings  an 
■rntfli  *  EbIV  nrnf f»cta.  whlj^h  hu  hAAn  tanei. 


fly  It  tery  rare  In 
milllpr —  '- 

Cidert  (npertor 
tter"-     "*-  ~ 


i»  the  aime.  Thi)  bi 


ia-.S^l  «,  pt  |L 
lame  ^van  to  Uie 
gnminoui  planU. 

r  petali  to  the  wtngi  of  a 

batterfly.    The  gaiden  pea  olTeri  a  tunitlar 

I^pUicmaaaoiu  (pB-pll'l-A-nA">hiii),  a. 
1.  Beaemhllng  tbo 
botterfiy-alniol. 
haTliiK  the  corolln 
■lutpea  lllw  B  but- 
t«i[y,  luch  aa  that  / 
of  the  pea.   A  papl-     |7 


ipcr  petal,  callml 


tennedlntepeUlironnlnitacarlni 
-Panlltnnliln  lDi.nn'l.an"i-d«l.  ». 


Uie  diurnal  batteiiltet.  and  miven  to  the 
aronp  mama  of  the  lun-wlnged  bBtterOlea. 
fitpUU  (pa-pUla),  n.  pL  t^sOim  (pa-pll1i> 
[L.  BoaFAF.)  l.AnaallHpornlppleiipe- 
cUlcalliP.  a  nipple  of  tha  breast:  alao.  one  of 
Ilia  inuU  enlnencM.  more  or  leia  iwoml- 
uent,  at  tha  lurlue  of  aereral  parte,  M  tha 
tongue,  formed  by  the  ultlDUte  eipanaion 
of  Ue  veueU  and  nerrei. — £.  In  btA,  R  eman 
elDQg&teil  protuberanoe  1  a  nlpple^haped 

Paplllaiy  (pap'il-la.rl).a.  Pertaining  to  Um 


pramlaencn. 
PapUUtormi 


"'-^R'lit), 

at  nlppLe-llke  protuberancei. 
covered   by  nuEoeroue  heuII 


the  papiilaud 
DDlerpane.'    H.  Spencer. 
a-pU'li-form),  a.    (L  papiBa. 

„„, wino.ehapel   Hhapedltte* 

nipple:  *•.  a  papUltfom  matrix. 
PBMU{IWU»p'il-li>i).&  Same  at /^nOary. 
Puilllota (pap'11-ldt). u.  [Fr.l  Aoniaiplwa 
olpaper  on  which  laillea  roll  op  their  Lair ; 
■  curlpaper. 


PtplIloiU<pa-pllltu),  a.     PapillafT, 
PaplOn(pap'l-on),n.  [Uod.  L  |»]9fo.  from  Fr. 
MMukJi.  A  bahooit  1    Cyruienhaivt  Sphinx, 
a  ipecleg  of  the  dog-heiiled  bobooni.  akin 


enlly  ted,     Uan;  mummied  toi 
baboona  hare  been 

tapUht  £^ih),  n. 


IT  the  templei  and  lib-       ooantry  eipreiaed  in 


the  temple 
And  the) 


" AGi 


P«pUm(p»'plimJiB,  I ,  , 

Popery.     Bp.  BtML 

FApllt<pi'piit},n.  [¥t.  papilla:  ILpajriita: 
Irom  FT,  pap*.  L.  papa.  pope.  ]  A  Bomm 
Catholic  1  one  that  adherea  to  the  Church 
of  Home  and  the  uithorlty  ol  the  pope. 

Pulrtta  Fwlsucal  rp*-pimic  pt-pK'tik- 

al),a.  Poplah;  pertamlng  to  Popery;  ad- 
herent to  the  Church  ol  Roma  and  Ita  doc- 

PtpUtlall;  (pi-pli^Ik-al-I),  (Ule.  Inapa- 
pfitlc  muiDcr. 

Awirtry  (pi-plit-rl),  n.  Poperj;  the  doc- 
trine! aniT  ceramooiea  ol  the  Church  ol 

Fuiliadt  (pi'pladj.o.  Conformed  to  Popery. 

PkPOOW.  tamocna  (pa-piW,  pap-p«),  n 
Among  the  native  Indiana  of  North  America, 
a  bKb«  or  yoiuiE  child. 

p&ppMi  (papl-^n.  A  nnui  of  Sapindace*. 
(he  only  ipeclei  ol  wUcb  la  P.  captTult,  a 
■null  traa  about  id  (eat  blah,  a  native  ol 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  Tlnoui  bererue 
and  excallant  vlnamr  an  prepared  from  lia 
frul^  and  an  eatable  tboii^  aUghtly  pnr- 
BBtlta  oU  1*  extiactad  from  (be  leedi.  Ita 
ounk  afforda  ■  baodiome  wood,  niad  lor 
tnwiHng  amall  artlcloa  ol  tornlture,  Ac 

Pbdpoh,  Piotmhui  (pap'Ai,  twp'na),  o. 
iTTomI^pappHa,Or.jiappot,AowrL]  Downy; 
nmlihed  vllh  1  pappni,  at  theiecdiof  cer- 
tain plants,  tncb  m  ulMlea,  dandelion),  Ac 

Pftppiu  (pap^).  n.  fL..  from  Or.  nn»i, 
an  old  man  or  grandfather,  bcnoe  ■  tubataDce 


^  Same  aa  Porr. 

I  Pan.    A  Oreek  prepoildon  uaad  aa  a  prefix 

in  wordi  of  Greek  origin,  and  algnlfyliig  pi>. 


Ireek  origin, 

0,  near,  dde  1 . 

eomipondBDce  of  parta,  aa  In  parallel, 

parable,  An ;  alao,  out  at  beyond,  or  on  the 


■  partlcolar  lorm  ol  calyx  In 
anil,  which  eilita  In  the  lorm 

Ol  a  raaimantary  cap,  or  membranoDa  coro- 

ilmllar  coadltloo.  The  down  ol  the  dande- 
lion la  a  lUniliar  initance  of  vapput  in  a 
Mate  of  beauUlnl  division  teaem^llng  fine 
leatbera. 

PutPT  (paplka.  Like  pap;  aoR;  racCDlent. 
■'Anderand  sopfVlIeu-     Burtut 

hpilAll(pap%-aii).n.andi).  Onaoforper- 
tauihit  (0  a  race  in  a  i*A  brawn  colonr.  in- 
habiting the  Indian  ArcUpelago,  aa  called 
bom  the  lalaod  of  Powa  or  New  Ouinea- 

FulnUi  (pap^-UX  >.  pi  VtvaiM  (pap^-li). 
[  IZ 1  A  pljnple ;  a  (mail  elevation  ol  the 
cntula  not  oontalnlng 


Funikr.nmntowCpapii-l'r.pap'a-IM.a. 

Of  or  belontpng  to,  reaembling.  or  covered 
with  papulB  or  plmplea. 
ntptuou  (paira-luaj.  a.    flanw  aa  Paptt- 

FapTiAOMRU,  PavyTBUi  (pap-l-hi'al 
pa-plr'6-aaV  a.  Belonging  to  the  pap) 
ortopapy^;  made  oC 


Italy  and  eliewhen. 
but  especially  in  Uie 
valley  Dl  the  Kile,  the 
Bolt  flower  ■stem*  ol 
whleb    Bflorded     the 


vm«o(ut,  or  P.  Pun. 
Dorei,  Is  much  lued  In 
IndU  lor  making  mata  eutpHm  ; 

£  One  ol  the  wiltteQ  ^"iT-jiu-, _„ 

tdolls  mad*  of  the 
papyroa  loond  in  vuiona  placea,  bnt  more 
etpeolally  In  Bnpt 

P»r  <I»ri  ».  [L  par,  equaL  whence  poir 
and  pttr.i  Slate  ol  equality;  ecioality  In 
clrcnmatancea  or  In  value  —Par.  In  eom  l> 
tba  stato  ol  the  iharea  ol  a  public  under- 
taking when  (hey  are  neither  at  a  diaconnt 
nor  a  premium— that  la,  when  they  may  be 
purchased  at  the  orfglDal  price,  oral  par.— 
Abmx  par.  at  a  premium.— ilfJnuJiwr  -•  - 


il  the  coin  oi 


alillthed 


ittaer  aide, . 
Fmra  dufnt).  n.    rxnrk. .  trom  Fer.  pdrsA  or 

Clri>A,apleGe-|  The  name  at  a  small  Tnrk- 
h  coin:  It  i*  the  fartleth  part  of  a  plaabe. 
and  varies  much  In  value,  owing  to  the  de- 
based and  complicated  condiuon  of  tbe 
TurkUh  eolDage.  It  la  equal  to  aboa(  ^^ 
■torllng   in  Turkey,  and  f,d.  ilerllng  In 


tprootiredr^ 


MnMfpMck. 


Paiiitila  (par'a-bl),  n.  [Fr.  parabtU,  from 
L  parabMa,  from  Or.  paraboU,  Irom  para- 
liaUB.  to  tbtow  bealde,  to  compare— pralli 
pBra,bealde,andbail^ to  throw.]  Originally, 
a  oompaHaou  or  dmIlKodaj  now,  ^edO- 
rally,  a  table  or  alleaodeal  ruatloa  or  repra- 

frnn  which  anwial  li  drawn  lor  Imtmotfia, 


^ ,  of  tabk.  iL . 

apotogoe  by  narrating  evauta  which,  (hough 
flaUtlass,  might  have  happened  In  natnre- 
The  word  la  also  employed  In  Bcriptun  to 
ijgnlfr  a  provertL  a  praterhial  or  notable 
saying,  a  thing  darldy  or  flnra(lTel]r  ai- 
pressed,  a  visible  type  or  emblem. 


t^J^.- 


SlXS 


PanboU (parab'O-Li}, n.    (Or. parahcU,  to 
called  from  lUaxU 
-    '  ing    parallel   (o 


^-  ^  See  FAItABU.  J    A 

/"     _-><  conic  section  aria- 

"Jf—'^  r~--ijp         log  from  catting  a 
/  \       cone    by  a   plane 

/     "  \      parallel  to  one  of 

/      I  I  \    lU  tidea,  dsacitbed 

on  a  plane  aurlioe 
aa  lollows:— In  tbe  accompanying  Bgure 
let  (he  straight  line  B  H.  and  Oie  point  r 
without  it,  be  given  in  potitton ;  then  U,  In 
the  tame  plane  with  b  h  and  f,  any  point 
p  (0  move  that  r  a.  Its  perpendloolar  dli- 
tance  from  the  given  Une,  la  alwaya  eqnal  to 
PF,  its  distance  Irom  the  given  poluL  the 
UnePAPdeaorlbed  by  themoviiw  point  Is 
a  narabidm.  The  gives  line  B  B  It  called  tha 
duvctrix.  and  the  given  point  F,  (he  fotat. 
The  line  r  l  O.  drawn  throogb  (be  locoa. 
perpendicular  b>  B  it.  Is  called  the  ani.  or 
principal  diamtltr,  and  any  line  D  B,  par- 
aUel  to  It  la  called  a  dioTMln-.    The  palo- 


the  resistance  ol  tbe  air;  and  heni 
nkrtlon  ol  the  paraboF 
?ry  oi  projectllet. 


ibllng  a  parabola ;  at,  a  poraMie 
Gune .  a  parabulia  conoid.  —  PoroAoUe 
BortBid,  the  Bolid  generated  bv  tha  rotation 
ol  the  parabola  BboDt  Its  aib.— Para»oUe 
CUTM,  an  algebraic  curve,  of  wUcb  tha 
equation  It  of  the  form  o[  v^a-fte+H^ 
+itx'+&c.     Curves  of  thla  kind  are  fra- 

sentlng  a  numlier  of  obtervatjoni,  or  tor  ap- 
pro jlniatlng  to  the  area*  ol  other  enrrea  — 
Poroioiic  tpindlc.  a  aolld  generated  by  tiia 
rotation  of  the  portion  nl  a  parabola  cot  off 
by  a  doable  ordinate  about  such  ordinate. 
-ParabBlic  ipiral  or  tittieoid.  Hee  HkU- 
roiD.-X.  [^rtahilns  to  a  parable;  para- 


PAKABOtJOAL 

of  Uw  dUui*  of  •  pinbts;  liBTltit  Iha  shw- 
•etor  ot  ft  parftblfl.     'A  panboUeat  doacHp- 


i  Id  (he  lomi  ol  &  pmboU. 
PanbaUfbrm  (pft-im-bon'formX  a.   HtTinc 
(ba  loim  of  >  panboUL     '  A  paraMfitem 

FinboUit  (iM-'nb'&-llitX  n.  A  writer  or 
ountor  of  panblsa.     BooUiroj/A. 

Faimbelotd  (ptrrt'ol-oldX  n.  IPanMa. 
and  Or.  tida,  Ukania.]  Ih«  lolid  B«ner- 
■l«d  bjr  (he  n* oIdUod  ol  t  panbote  abciat 
111 ulK  apmbtdlc aoDold. 

TanlMbddSCMi'a-bo-Iold'aQ.a.  Pntilii- 
Ins  to  or  naanoiliis  ■  panbolDiil. 

*"*"'**"' {T"-*-**'^--"'  "  AphTtfclan 
who  tollowi  llM  nnotlc*  of  /'anuitnu,  ■ 
■  •  aot  odebrttT  who  llTod  at 


ParUiUM  (par.Mtf>lMX  ».  A  Panml- 
Pan^^^(pafMan-U"itO,  »■  [Or 
|ilMV*.1  In  titrg.  the  perfonlloa  ol  a  catttf 
o(  ttao  bodr  olilMi  wuh  a  tnear.  laDoM.  or 
Dtbar  Hd^k  bwtoiunait.  (WtbaaTaoBatlai) 


tri^  pw  a  liBtilk-aH  a.  (Or.  |MI«.  barond. 
and  («ibnii,««ntrai]  Danatins  bom  dren- 
lari»:  going  oatnl  Uwattlot  cnnawhlcb 
woofd  fonn  idrela;— i^va«nltrl««trw,ar 
poroanMe,  In  paoat.  a  onrra  haTln(  cbii 
propartT.  that  •  body  dneoidlDg  almis  It 
bT  tba  totoa  ol  fraTi^  wtU  approach  to,  or 
noods  trom,  a  ontn  or  flxad  polDt  by  aqoal 
dlatancca  in  aqnal  tlmea.  — PoruflUria  mo- 
tivn  or  tttoeity,  in      '        "  "  —  " 


In  a  glT«n  inlarral  irithout  rdaranea  u>  Ut 


.. . _-i(l lAnmof, UiDs.]   ADOTRir 

In  chroaotocT  b*  whlob  an  erent  Ei  plaoad 
laKr  thin  inbonld  ba. 

randiroMCptJ'a'krtaha.  lOr  pan(*nitit. 
lalaa  nlouring— para,  baaida,  bejond,  and 
dkrMil,  a  ODlouIlng;)  In  minrrol  "''"'»< "(r 
ookxir  br  npoaure  to  ths  wuttaar. 

TUmahnM  (par'a^hatX  n.  IFr-.tmrnparv 


It  li  onuOj  at  an  nmbcalla  diap*.  W  or  M) 
tsM  Indlamalar,  and  la  attached  to*  bal- 
tooD  tor  the  pnrpoee  of  enabtbiB  an  ajkrcnan^ 
In  caaa  of  dazsar,  *"  "■ —  * ».._».«.._ 

Thti  li  <ffecl«d  b. 
of  Um  air.  which  canaai  the  puachnle  to 
"    '  '  ~  Be  toe  Tdod^  of 


panchirte 


into  la  like  a  doaed  oi 


BHd.  nadoallj  docruuing,  aa  a  dfttemiMr. 

Puwnw)l  (pac-a-lcrt'aol),  n.    S»  CsnoL. 

fxtacotaa  (par^a-kroa'lliiX  n.  (Or.  Jiani, 
beelde.  andoCnwHekoL  acroilic.]  A  poeti- 
cal oonpoaltion  la  wbloh  "■     "-  '       " 


r.  all  the  Istteri  whloh 


AuMTUOan  (paf'a-d-an"^fBD),  n. 

lliIiara,l)aQd>^and  (yoiMiMn.]  AtuU 

loraied  bj  heating  to  redocaa  the  brown 
predpltMo  lOimed  br  the  deoompoaltlon 
ol  cTBnogan  with  water  or  aramouU.  It  li 
a  dark  brawn  powder.  Bee  CTANoau- 
PUWU  (pa-rU*),  n.  ITr.parodf,  ibow,  die- 
plaf,  a  mllltair  parade,  Ao.,  from  Bp 
parnda,  a  parade,  a  place  lor  the  eundae 
of  traope,  from  L  para,  forttut.  to  lat  or 
pUoe  In  order,  to  prepare.;  1.  Bbowi  oatan- 
tatlon;  dliqiUy. 


I.  MUtaiy  dliplay;  the  aatemblr  and  orderty 
',  ol  troop*  (or  (how,  lupectk«i. 


4.  The  place  where  mch  diiplaj  or  aaaembl  j 
I*  he1il.~&.A  public  walk.— e.  Foattin  ol 
defence;  gnaid.  'When  they  are  not  In 
poradg.  and  upon  their  goard.'  Lecie.  [A 
Tnnch  Idiom.) 

Fu«d*  (pB-tMO<  *'<'  V"^  A  pp.  paraded; 
ppr.  parading-    1.  To  exhibit  In  a  ihowy  or 


plajp  or  thow  of. 


mible  and  array  or  manhal  tn 


<P*rid^ 

Jiallr 

In  mlUtuy 


varlona  Inliectioua  — 


cUto,  or  tbA,  In  II 


PftndlgBUtlo,Pftnd]j3BfttlMl(par'aMlig< 
atUra.  par'a^-marlt-al),  a.  Eiemplarr. 
'Thoae  Tlrtnet  .  .  .   aro  paratliffmatiaii.' 


Dr.  B.  Jl<._ 
PknAlcmatU  (par'a-dlg-mat'lk),  n.     In 

JuaL  a  name  (ormerly  glren  to  a  writer 

who  narrated  the  Urea  ot  religloiu  penoni. 

br  way  ol  oamplee  of  CbiiiUan  hoUneee. 
Tmndpnatioi&jr  (par-HUg-mat^-al-U), 

ad*.     In  th*  way  ol  eiamplK 
Puadtcmatln  (par-a-dlg^na-tliX  et    To 

BBt  lorih  ai  a  modal  or  example.  fianHHond. 


PtndlMloal  (pa^uli-al'U, 

pa'ia-dl-dk''lk-al),  a.     Hntajnlng  to  pua- 
alae,_is;  to  a  place  ot  tellDlIyi  Ilka  pandUe 


'dan  word.  Zend  paMiaaa,  Incloeed— 

tar.  ptrt),  aiooDd.  and  dun,  a  rara- 
nlwatk.  eqnlTalent  to  Skr.  diAa,  Or. 
(dcAai.awill.ranipan  LUMA  Lln5n^. 
the  garden  ot  Edei^  In  wfaliA  Adem  and 

Bto  wan  plaoad  Immadlately "  '~ 

creation.— i.  A  pr  '  *" 

■apreme  fell  ' 
the  bliufol 
death. 

T(Hbr  ihalE  tluH  be  nbb  me  ^fanJitt, 
i.  In  iiiadiiani£arak(a)aanBll  prlfmle  ajHrt- 
mant  or  itndy.    (k)  The  garden  of  a  oou- 


rent  It)  An  open  oonrt  or  am  in  tiODt  ol 
>  ehorck.  Thia  nw  ot  Iha  word  ha>  Indnoad 
Lhe  luppoalUon  that  the  name  partKl,  Mill 
uplfaid  to  Iha  lame  place  ' — .— 


fpandiM. 
nJldltai  (pa-ia-dii'i-a).».    4.h°uu>ui 

oonlroeCral  bird*,  the  type  ot  the  lamUy 

PatadlaeUa  (which  aee^ 
nKKdlMMll  <pa-ra-dlir»-auX'a.    Bamea* 

PamdMoail. 
PuwIlgadtparra-dlidVp.anda.    Placed  In 

paradlaai  enjoying  faUolty  aa  If  In  paradi**; 

baring  the  dellgfaU  of  paradlae.    [Bar*,] 
hi;^MU»<pa2a^4i^l;diXn.pI.    Ab- 

Oulnoaaml 


Jialr  aplendld  plomaa*. 

They  aro  vary  eloaely  alUed  to  the  crowi. 
Bee  Biui  or  FAKAPin. 
PuadlglWMKpar'a^irBh^lXa.  Pertain. 

^dty ;  iDllable  to  or  like  paradlu;  para- 


Same  a*  ParadMieai. 

FkndM(pai'aMlaa).n.  lPr.,fromnrer,  to 
defend,  and  du,  L.  domtni,  Uie  back.]  ilitM. 
an  elerallon  of  earth  behind  a  tOrtUed 
place  to  protect  It  trom  attack  In  tha  rear. 

PaxmtOK  (par'aiJokaX  >L  lOr.  Mrademn, 
trom  pom,  burond,  and  dtaia,  oiMuion,  fran 
dobd.  tothlnkariappaae.l  A  tenet  orpro- 
poiltlan  coDtraiT  to  recMrad  opinion;  a 

"' ■  ~~  prcnuelUon  which  aeam*  to  ba 

•anaoca  with  common  aenir. 
prevloaily  aacertained 


aliaurd,  oral 


, „_, ,„,-.., stigated. 

it    may   be  ionnd   to   be   perfectly   well 
fonnded.      '  Old  fond  pamJcue  to  nuke 

tool!  laugh.'    SAot. 


uut  batore.'— .fiydnHMKo  parados.     Bee 

HTDROSTiTIO. 

PuadOXKlt  (parardoki'a]),  a.  Paradoxted. 
»p.Hall 

PgrAdoxlcal(par-a-dokaU-al),  a,  I.  Having 
the  nature  Ol  a  paradox.— Z.  Inclined  to 
pandDi  or  to  taaeti  or  oaUona  conCtarr  to 
rvceived  oploiooa :  applied  to  penona. 


PuadoztcglUMB  |par«-dDk*'[-kal-Be*),  ». 

Stale  ot  being  paradoilcaL 
tuiwOamiOgr  (par'a-doka-oro-U),  n. 
1  i^ndcs.  and  Or.  logai,  dliooar**,  ]    The 
n*e  of  paradoieL     Sir  T.  Bmmt. 
raxaOarr  Cpar'a-doka-l),  a.    The  itale  of 
beiag  paradoiloaL     Cileridj^. 
?u«doziUa  (par.a^lok'iflrl  n.     [Faradoa^ 
and  Or.  oara,  a  lalL  ]    See  rAiM-CAt. 
ftimdnma  (par'a-drtrav  n.    (Or.  porodro- 
Rua— para,  bealde,  and  arotnoi,  a  nuuklng.] 
Id  Qr.  antiq.  ma  ancoTered  apace  In  whicb 
the  WTSIlen  aierdied. 
pgnffin,  TgrmlBng  (pai'a-lln),  n.    [L  pa- 
mm.  Utile,  and  lUlou,  aUn,  from  Ita  nmt- 
anoa  to  cbemloal  i»4gcnta.|    A  anbatance 
'  ~    n  tho  dry  dlitlllatloD  of  wood. 
louacoal,  wa^  Ac  Itliataate- 
ina.  tatty  matter,  and  teaiita 
aSdaandalkallea  Ttlilareelr 
'     -  '     indlea.  which 


able  chemical  lndlll«Tenea, 


eh.  Be.  loai;     g,  po:     1,  iob:     &■  Fr.  tm; 


Sir  lF."*»5.~jScoicil"' 

>ang«  (ptrVk  n.     [Pr..  trom  LL.paratf- 
evm,  trom  L.  par.  equal,  j  I.  In  bw,  equality 

r,  wig;    wli,wUgi   ib,  antra.— Bee  KzT. 


e  popt.    Bp. 


Arbatknet. 
FUMKiUi'PMX 

FkHBtorlB  (pK-pl-tr«X  n-    ft.]    An  orna- 

meoled  cua  or  box  conUfnini  P«P«r  ud 

athtr  materlali  tor  iniUng. 
Fulilui  (p4'fl-uiX  a-     Fsrtalnlng  to  Po- 

pJiiH,  a  cltr  a(  Cyproi  lund  to  Vsnu 

(A^n>dlte),uidbailnsBceleti     '    " 

to  bar.     HaDca,  (a)  parUinlDg 

orlwrrtt««.    {i)V«r • 

FkpUui  Cp*'B-«i),  1. 

F£pl>M;«Cyprlui.— lAproatllnte.  Araua 
FaVlarmlfiU  (plp-yi  mi-ihi),  n.  [Fr.J 

malarial  compoiM  prinolpallji  ol  paper,  I 


patad  to  palpiiu  any  U 
teraDt  kindi  oc  paper 


PUriUO  (pa-pU'l^A),  n.^^,  a  bulMrflr. 
gauu  of  lapUopurooi  Iiuecta.  comprtung 
nonuToniapeoleialUiedlunial  trtbea.  The 
P.  iHutaon  la  the  loallow-tall  buttecfly. 
ooaol  the  mott  al«t>nt  and  the  laiveit  ol  aur 
Indlcemtv  apeclaa,  the  feaiale  frequently 
DManrfng  Dpnidi  ol  3  IncbM  in  eipanM 
ol  wing.  Tba  nneral  colour  of  the  win;  li 
black,  nlleveif  by  bold  yellov  matktng*. 
num  tbe  potMclor  maraln  of  the  wlnn  an 
acnte  '  taU^  pmjecta,  wtalcb  haa  been  faucl- 
fnllr  coRipand  t^  the  outer  tall-feathen  ol 
tbs.waUow-baucelhBnaine.  Thlabutler- 
lly  li  very  rare  Id  the  northecn  eoantle*. 

PftPlll0liace«(papil'l-4-ni"i*.*).ii.  pj.  [L. 
papUio,  a  butterfly.]  A  name  given  to  the 
principal  aub-order  of  legnmlnoua  pianta, 

panded  luperior  petab  to  the  wfngi  of  a 
bottsrlly.    Tbe  gwden  pea  offen  a  lamlllar 
eiampleotthliitructure.  SeeLxouHINOSX 
PftpUlOIUtOOOlU  (pa-plrl.t)'Ua"ahiLi),  a. 
1.  Beaambllng  the 
battiriiy.— £lD»a(. 
hadni  the  corolla 
ahaped  like  a  but- 
tardy,  lach  ai  that     / 
o(  tbe  pea.   A  papl-     [/ 
llonacwna      flower     ',  k 

GoniLta  of  a  lars«     \ '  I 

upper  petal,  called      ^  1 

Ulum  I,  two  Uteral 

petala  called  ale  or    Pipuinnunui  biowk. 

wing*  m,  and  two  In- 

tarmedlate  petala  lonnlui*  carina  or  keel  k. 

PapUlonldM  (p*-pll'l-on^.d«),  n.  III.  A  la- 
tnuy  ol  lepliloplaroua  Inaeolt.  of  which  the 
Benni  Papilla  li  the  type.  It  comprehenda 
au  dlumal  butterfllea,  and  aoawera  to  the 
gnnp  IHnma  of  the  larse-wliiBod  butterfllea. 

nipLOk  (pB-pll'la),  u.  pi  ttit^im  <pa-pin«). 
(I,  S*«FaP.]  l.Annallpapornippleiipe- 
cUcally.  a  nipple  of  the  breait;  alio,  oae  of 
the  iioall  eminence!,  more  or  le«  promi- 
nent, at  the  lurface  of  Hveral  parta.  aa  the 
loufae.  forrued  by  the  ultimate  eipandon 

elongated  protuberance;  a  otpple^haped 

^pjua^Cpap'll-lanXa.  Pertaining  to  the 
papllU  or  nipple;  membllng  the  nipple; 
covered  with  papUln;  papUloie.— /■apiUarV 
glandi,  In  but.  a  apeclna  of  glandi  reaembUng 
the  papUln  of  the  tongue.     Tbey  oocr-  '- 


ta^^te Jp> 


ppr.  papiUatmff.    Ti 


i?^P'! 


■lH).  B. 


PtpUIaM  (pap'il.lat),  a.     Covered  with  lott 

tuberclea  or  paplllv. 
PkpUlftta  (pap'il-Ut),  e.l.    Toformoroorer 

wftb  paplIlB  or  nlpple-lIke  pmluberancoa. 

'SometMng   covered   by  nuraeroui  amall 

ptominencet.  aa  the  papiUaltd  aurface  of 

an  ordinary  counterpane.'    H-  Spenoer, 
fjlrilllfniTn  Ipn-pllTi-formV  a.    (L.  lapHla. 

a  nipple,  and /anna,  ahape.]   Shaped  like  a 

nipple;  aa,  a  wiDill(/orm  matrix. 
Plpmtwe  (pap-lt-l.-..),  a.  Same  ai  PopiUoFV. 
PftpUlOte  (paii'IMM),  iL  in-.]  Ainullpleoe 

ot  paper  on  which  ladiea  roll  op  their  balr ; 


PapUloiu  (pa-plllos),  a.    Papillary. 
P»Pl<m(paiil-on),n.  (Mod.  L  pttpw,  from  Fr. 

babouin^  a  habnon-)    C^jioegphalbt  Sphinj:, 
a  ipeclei  ol  the  dog-headed  baboona,  akin 


Tldoili  woe  kept  neai 
eralljfei    Uany  mm 

nmled  fonni  of  theae 
d  In  the  temple 

Fl 

aplaL    'And  they 

Both-'  c™;.*. 

Pi 

dtheaiith 

^^^'i'a'kEIS!^ 
...£^  theCb^ 
rltyoflhepopa 

herent  to  the  Church  ot 
trinea  and  ceremooiea 
P&nlitlMllr  (pi-pla'Uk-al-O.  adt.    U 

nmUtrr  (p*'pirt-rl).  n.    Fopeir;  the 
trmea  and  ceremonlee  of  vie  Chun 


PtpoOM.  F&pPOM*  (Pa-P*)<^.  pap-pfla^  ti 
Among  UleDHtlTe  Indiana  ot  Korth  Amerlu 


A  genua  of  Sapiadaceia 
'lert  blgh.'a*?^'-^'- 


-Link  allofda  a  handaoma  wood,  naed  ,-_ 
maklDC  mull  utlelei  ot  toniitnn.  Hk. 
hPPOM.  Fkppoiu  (pap'fia.  pap'uiX  a. 
niTomL.)NHin(t,ar.papp».dDwii.|  Downy; 
lumlahed  mill  a  papbu.  aa  the  aeedaof  cer. 
■  ■      -     ■         '       -i-—    ,dandaliona,4t 


.y  Bing1a.aceded 


rgrandfail 

appendage  u._. 

«eed-<et*ela:  a  particalai 
composite  planu,  which  < 

net.  or  ot  alendor  hilri,  or  In  aome  other 
■Imllar  condition.  The  down  ot  the  dande- 
fvolllar  Inttance  of  papput  in  a 
■■ '  ''"■-' jmHlng  floe 


■tale  of  beautUnl  dl 


nkppy  (pap'l),  D.  Like  pap;  loft;  aucculant 
*  Tender  and  pajjpjf  HeolL     Bumtt 

PUnimn<pap'll.an),n.anda.  Oneolorper- 
taLiing  to  a  race  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  In- 
ItaUtlng  the  Indian  Archipelago,  ao  called 


,  Jamnui  (pap-i 

.     .        an),  a.    BefDnglng  to  tna  papyrui 
or  to  papyri ;  made  ol 
or  reaeznbling  papynu 

tavyrtaa  (pap'i-nn),n. 

See  ParekmeTU  POfur 

nndor  Papik.  .  _  ,  ,_ 

Papynu  (pa-pl'mi),  il      tI^^ 

[SoeParaii,]    l.Acy-      /'K  1 1 

peraceona  plant,  the 

tapjfnu  anfiguonim, 

louud  in  the  Hralli  of 

Ital;  and     ' 

valley  ol  t 

which    afforded     Che 

for  writing  upon.  An^ 
other  gpeclea.  P.  cor- 
irmfraflu,  or  P.  Pan- 

acroUa  made  of  thi 
"•"-™-  found  Inr 

«.  \L.  pat,  equal,  whence  pair 
State  of  equality:  etiualily  In 
icei  or  IB  value.  —Par,  In  nrai  fg 

m  they  an  neither  at  a  dlKonnl 
imn— that  ii,  when  they  may  be 


value  ot  another. 


qI  Qmk  origin,  and 
le  to,  nur.  nde  by  i 


Fm  (pt'nt).  •>.     [Turk.,  from  Par.  pdroA  or 

evAiBptece.]  The  name  ot  a  uuall  Tuck- 
coin;  It  la  the  fortieth  part  of  a  plaatn, 
■od  vailei  much  In  value,  owing  to  the  de- 
baaed  and  complicated  eondiuon  at  the 
TuiUih  coinage.  It  ii  acgual  to  about  i^ 
aterling  In  rorkey,  and  ^jd  elerllng  In 

nwS>let  (pifa-bl),  ».    [L.  poraMlia,  tmm 
pars,  pamtum,  to  preparg,  proTld*.]    Ca- 
pable ot  being  procured. 
Thy  ira«  tm  -eU.-Uiui  iieu  fmUt^r^L. 

Parable  (nr'a-bl),  n.    (Tr.  parofrvle,  from 

iroftolo,  Irom  Or.  pantAoM.  from  pora- 

kw  beilde,  to  oompare— preflK 

ndftoW, to  throw,'  "•'•-'--"- 

1  or  rimllltude;  i 

cally.afaUeoraUagi   -     -         - 
■enCatloD  of  ■ometv" 


baSS,  f 
|»ra,bealde.i 


allainirlcal  relatlat 
netUna  real  Id  lUe  < 
Hiral  la  dnwnforln 


iwn  for  InatniDtkin. 
~  USanfiomIha 
which,  Unugh 
oed  tu  natme. 
Sorlptnn  to 


•JgnU]'  a  ptDferti,  a  proverbial  or  DOtabl 
Baying  a  thing  oaikly  or  DgnraUvaly  «: 
premed,  a  vlalble  type  or  emblem. 


pp.  paraU«t; 
t  by  a  parable. 

Parabola  (pa-rab'a-laXn.  (Or.  »ira«oI«,  ao 
called  nom  It*  ula 
being  parallel  t 
theude-'"- 


parallel' to  one  ol 
Ita  (Idea,  deu^ribed 
on  a  plane  miface 
ai  fnllowi:— In  Ihe  accompanying  tlgoce 
let  the  atnlght  line  n  s.  and  the  point  r 
without  it,  be  given  In  poalUon ;  then  II.  In 
Ihe  lame  plane  with  B  a  and  *,  any  point 
p  10  move  that  m,  Ita  perpendicular  dia- 
tauce  trora  the  glien  Una,  laalwayi  equal  to 
p»,  Ita  dlitance  from  the  given  point,  Ihe 
line  PAD  deaorlbed  bj  the  movb^i  point  la 
a  parabola  The  given  line  B  H  la  called  the 
d&tetha,  and  the  given  point  f .  the  Joeat. 
The  line  V  A  C^  drawn  through  the  locu*. 
perpendicular  to  B  H.  i>  called  tbe  aai*.  or 


le  air:  and  hence  thecon- 

il  the  panboU  wlUi  the  general 


vtalnlnglo 


'-  (pa-rab'O-U).  n.    ISee  PababUL) 

Fantbaiic  (pa-ra-bil'ik),  a.  1.  I 
form  or  outlhie  ot  a  panboU;  pertalnii 
or  rcKiubling  a  parabola ;  aa.  a  pomMfa 
cnne  ;  a  paroMic  conoid.  —  /"onMia 
eotwul,  the  wild  generated  by  Uie  rotation 
ot  the  parabola  about  Ita  aila~/'ara6iiUB 
eurw.  an  algebraic  cnrve.  ot  which  tba 
eiinatlon  la  ot  the  form  of  ii=a-ytis+af 
+dif-¥iie.  Cnrvei  of  thla  Und  are  &«■ 
qoentty  employed  lor  the  pnrpoae  of  repte- 


natlng  to  the  ai 


or  lor  a 


PamiKiUe  ipindU,  a  Klid  generated  by  the 
rotation  of  the  portion  of  a  parabola  cut  oil 
by  a  doable  ordinate  ahoat  idch  ordinate. 
^ParaAoJtf  jpimJ  or  Kelicmd,  See  HHJ- 
TOID,— a  Pertaining  to  a  parable;  pal* 
boUcal. 


Kite.  nu.  tat,  f|)U; 


pine,  pin;      abte.  not,  n 


oil.  pound; 


r,  sc,  f. 


PABABOLIOAL 


PftnboUaal  Cp^m-bom-tl),  a.  Fu«boUe; 
of  the  lulorfl  of  ft  pAiftbla;  urlny  llu  flhtf- 
■cter  of  ■  pumblg.  'A  iwraAolwaJ  dncrlp- 
Udb.'    BokitK. 

Pu«bOllaaUy([ia-r>-bollk-d-ll>,>ilB.  L  Br 

I  In  ttas  iDTin  ol  ■  panbola. 
TuKlMlUBnntpft-n'boll-fDnnXB.  Hnfug 

Uia  toim  or  «  vanbola.     'A  poraMi/Mm 

cone.'    BaiHt. 
TusboUat  OM-nlCO-UrtX  "-    ^  vHter  or 

ountor  c<  panblM.    BooUfWl. 
TUVbOlOld  (pusVoMdlkn.    [Parabola. 

■Dd  Or,  (idM,  UtcnoB.]   Tbt  •oUd  gnur- 

■tad  bj  tlw  rarolBtlaii  of  >  puabola  iboat 

Itiixli;  1  panbotlo  oooob* 
FmnboifddSl  (p«'a-b»'k>l-  ^, 

fnc  to  or  iiwiiiiTillin  kpanbott 

who  (olhnn  U*  pncUoa  5  i  _ 

SwiM  pbjnloUii  of  colobil^  wbo  llTed  U 
lb*  cIoM  oI  Um  UImbUi  MDtarj. 

VUaotUut  (pf  »  nl'il-m).  I      "' 
tb*  modioli  pncUoo  of  F*noo: 

rmiMtUt  (pir-a^d'ilit),  ■. 


|il«no.l  Id  niiv.tlu  part ontlon  of  *  UTtty 
of  Ui«  IwdToiUMrwlUKtrocv,  lUH»t,or 
oUiernlUblebiitnimaii^  f or  Uia  oneiuUMi 
~d;  tho  OHmtloD  of  bvpbw. 

iimomtolcal  (par«-wn'- 
lk.nu-»««rtrik-alX<>-  [Or.  jnn,  bsjond, 
■ad  *ni(rsii,e«sln.J  SarlMlBC  don  dico- 
lut^i  aoint  OBt  (rf^tba  atrtet  corra  wblcb 
wadU  lonn  ■  drcla.— Psroonitrtc  tmvt,  or 
pimuttMrie,  Id  pMM.  ■  oorr*  ImtIdb  thli 
proparlr,  Ih^t  ■  bodr  daaaasdlnc  oloay  It 
Of  UM  fon*  of  tn.ritr  will  opproadi  to.  or 
racade  ttom.  ■  amfn  or  Biad  point  b;  aqn^l 
dlitincM  In  aqiul  tbnta.~ParataiMa  m«- 
(i«i  or  a«I«ett|F.  Inr-' —  "■■ — "-  -"  — "-■■ 


TUmATOMfpiir's-kraaha.  [QT.paratlirMt, 
IrIh  ookHuuv— para,  botfda,  bayond,  ana 
■trdtft,  ■  ootoortnc.)  Is  mfwnil,  changing 
eakHir  tv  axpoum  to  tha  m^tlur. 

fanObnt«(p«'>4htftX«.  [FT.,frDmiianr, 
toiinnlair,uid<ftHti,^(atL)  JaballootUtia. 
■D  •ppacitui  to  pnrcat  npldltf  of  dnoeDt. 


feH  In  —^ . 

loon  for  tba  parpoaa  of  enabling  «n  lirenMIt, 
la  cue  of  dtngar.  to  drop  tram  hli  baOoon 
to  tba  gronnd  without  inttoinlnff  Inlnir. 
Thli  la  ^l«ctad  birniMni  of  the  ra^tanoo 

expand  and  thni  dlmlnUiei  tbaVdoettj  of 
daacant.  mdle  tha  balloon  li  ■acetuUng  the 
patachnt*  li  Ilka  a  (4oaod  nmbraUa. 
AndaM  {par'i-UH},  n.    [Or.  unAUtai; 
" ■■-■-" ■  *o,*i>dtaM,tocall.: 


la  called  to  aid  lU"  fopport ; 

■wTa'tan  wpUed'to  tba  Hol^  SpMt 
hnalOMCpar'B-kMaXii    See  PAkOLo«>. 
Plnunagm  (par-ak-maitlk),  a.  [Ornini, 

d.imlBfiiil.lLo^'-'^— — --■    '- 


■t  point]    Id 


numOTMOl  (par-a-kre'ialX  n.    Bes  CU80L. 

rutmaOtOa  (pai-a-kroa'Uk),  n.  [Or.  para, 
bealde.  and  ^trottielia,  acroatlc.J  A  poeti- 
cal compotitlDD  In  wnlcb  tba  tint  lena 
contain^  In  order,  all  the  letlen  which 
eommenoe  the  remaining  terH*  of  tba  poem 
ardlTUon. 

pMSOFUWmn  Cpar'a-^-an''&-jBn),  n.  IFn- 
Oi para, btalda, and cvo'KV*')-)  Aiubetancc 
formed  by  heating  to  ledneaa  tha  brown 
preolpltata  formed  br  the  deoompoaltlon 


ifofanoaeDwl 


It  la 


plaj,  a  mUItair  parada,  Ao,  braa  Sp 
parada.  a  parade,  a  place  lor  tha  aiendae 
of  trooiM,  bom  L  pani,  paratut,  to  Mt  or 
plic*  In  order,  to  prepare.]  L  Showi  oaten- 


Our  tabu  HMlJ^dnA  oTf 


srs 


&iailtarTdlaplaT:theaiaemUTandorderlr 


Totht^nl|flu.imi±HlaivuUko>drd^.  Miittm. 
4  Tha  place  where  (ocbdliplaf  or  anembli 
b  beiri— S.A  pnbllo  walk.— &  Poatnre  of 
defence  1  goanC  -When  they  are  not  hi 
MnHte,  and  upon  their  guard.'  £ool«  [A 
Franeb  Idlon,] 
Pand*  (pa-iM'),  o.t.  pnt  A  pp.  paraded; 

— " —    •  To  nblbit  In  a  ihawT  "r 

to  made  a  parade,  dli- 


[pa-ridO,  e.f.    1.  To  aiaemble  and 

bamanballed  In  mlUtajy  order;  to  goaboat 
In  mOItary  piooeulon.— I  To  wall  about 

wMUgni^ 

■Thapanuf^|rm<aDdpattein>of  all  thinn.' 
CWfnrtA.  —1  In  gtarH.  an  oxamplo  of  a 
word,  aa  a  nonn,  adjectlTo,  or  Terb.  In  Ita 
Tarioni  Inllectlou*.  —  S.  In  riteC.  a  geneni 
tenn.  Died  bj  Oreek  willara  In  the  mom  of 
euunple  or  Uluatiatdon,  of  which  poroNd 
taifiMt  aroipeoiea. 

PmwimMtHLp»ni1lfniiMwl(par'»dlg- 
maClk,  par'a^-mat^-alX  a.  Eumplarr. 
'Tboaa  irirlnet  .  .  .  aio  paradurnuHcal.' 
Dr.  B.  Hon. 

nndlgmatto  (par'a^g-marik),  <u  In 
tluat.  a  name  (onnerly  gtnn  to  a  writer 
wbo  narrated  the  Urn  of  rellglona  penona, 

' ■  --QfChriatlanbi^eai. 

(par-a-dlg-mafU-al-UX 

PaimAjpiuLtliNjtpar-i 

(Kara.) 

pa'n^Te^-al),  a.  Fertatniag  to  p 
dlae.  or  to  a  plae*  of  fallolty;  lUio  para 
or  what  belong!  to  It. 


FkndlMl,  Puadlll*!  <pa'ra.dla«l,  pa-ra- 
i)ll1-al>,a.    Same  aa  i-aniduatc.    [Rare.] 

PBiadlM(pa'Ta-dI().H.  (L.  Hrodftut,  from 
Qt-  paradnfoa,  a  garden.  ParadtiM  li  a 
PeralaD  word,  Zend  pairidatta,  Incloeed— 
patri  (Or.  fwri),  aronnd,  and  dun,  a  ram- 
part, bulwark,  aqolTalaut  to  Skr.  deAs.  Or 
(atcAof. a waU, rampart  Ltttri}  I.InScrtp. 
tba  garden  of  Eden,  In  which  Adam  and 
Kre  wen  placed  Immediately  after  their 

anpreme  felicity  or  ■      _ 


limalank.  (olaamall  prlnte  aput- 
r  itody.    (b)  The  garden  of  a  cou- 


ihe  luppotlUon  U 
tppUed  to  the  N 


PatadlHldw  (which  h,^ 
Saisdlmuit  {p»'ra-dl«'6-an),  a.    Bamaa* 

J^aroduioAil. 
FKTMUMlKpa'ra.dUdl.p.aDda.   Placed  In 

paradlae:  enjoying  felicity  ai  It  In  paradlia; 

having  the  dellgbta  of  paradlae.    [Bare.] 
FanMUwU*(pa>a^-fi"i^t).>t.pt.    Ala- 

mlly  of  blrda,  compnhendlng  the  birdi  of 

thuelghbanilngUliindi,  the  malu  of  which 
an  rauartabla  for  their  icdeudld  pliunag*. 
They  aro  van  otoaely  allied  to  tba  otowl 
See  Bnti)  oi  PaKiSisa. 
ru»dlllBeftl(par'»dl-d'ak-at).<i.  Pertain- 
Ina  or  ralaUna  to  paradlae.  or  to  a  place  of 
fafldty;  inltable  to  or  Ilka  paradlae;  paia- 


]hradl*Utn(pa-ra.dli1-an},a,    Baniaui>a- 

nuffffoeol. 
Fumdlll4  Fkndllbml  <pa-iHlla'ik.  ptra- 

dli'ik.al),  a.    Same  aa /MroduiiMaf. 
FuadM(par'a-d(ia),».    (Fr.,  fmmoaiw,  to 

defend,  and  dor,  L.  dorrum.  the  back.]  VlIil 


X  (pti'aHloka),  n.    [Or.  paradiBOn, 

___  » d.  and  dttm,  opinion,  from 

oae.l  A  tenetorpro- 
receiTed  opinion;  a 


M  with  oommon  Hmie. 

tnith^  tbon^  when  pKOMriTlnTirtlgated. 
It   may  be  lonnd  (a  be  petfeoUy  wdl 
tonnded.     '  Old  tond  paradMni  to  make    * 
fooli  langh.'    5Aak. 


^fuAuibM/ bUQllnL 


In  Or.  onhf.  an  oncoTwed  ipaoa  In  whjob 
tha  wreatlen  eierclled. 
nuH&ii.  PuBfflne  (pai'a.fhiX  n.    [L  pn- 
rusL  UttlB.  anl  o^ii,  aUn,  bom  Ita  radit. 
laure-agenta)   A 
the  iby  dlatUlatlai 

■gsldaand  alkallea  Ii 


li  eonntiy  fi  Bog- 
gin  la  amlitnraof 

^ „ d  recei*M  IM  name 

remarkable  ebainkal  IndUanooe. 
which  la  lU  charaotcriitic  feature. 
PtnJBll-Oll  (par'a-Oa«l]X  *•  Tba  oOj 
matter  which  la  glren  off  In  large  qnantlQ' 
In  the  dMtiuetIn  dtitlllatlon  of  bitunhioui 
diale.  The  llijiler  oila  an  naed  for  Uloml- 
natlng,  and  tha  besTler  tor  Inbrioatlng  pnr- 

I^nOa  <p»-ranv  n.  [From  Pr,  ponu**,  a 
floorlth  after  one  >  ilgnatnra.]  OatentatloDi 
dliplV'    Sir  W.  Sottt.    [Scotch.] 

Fuagt  (pattj),  n.  [Fr.,  tram  L.L.  porad'- 
0IUH,  from  L.  par,  eqoaL]  L  InJav,  equality 


l.iobi      A.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  riiv:      ra.  Ckan;  tb,  tUni     w,  lelg:    wh,  wAIg;    th.  afnra.-S«e  Kai. 


._, (pa-pe>'«nt),  a.    (Ptddi  pap] 

CbnUloIng  pmp;  bftTiDg  thfl  qnultiu  oip^L 
Arbuthaot. 

IMwi  (pi'peO,  n.     A  renula  pope.     Bp- 

PftpMMla  (p*-pi-tr«),  iL  [Fr]  An  onia- 
m<al«d  CUB  or  boi  conUinlDg  papsr  and 
other  nuterieli  [or  writing. 

FublUl  (pt'n-nti'!.  0.  Fertalnlnc  to  ''o- 
B&t,  »  (dCT  ol  Cyprui  ucred  to  Veniu 
(AphrDiUtet,  and  luving  >  celebnted  temple 
to  nar,  Henoe.  (a)  perteinliui  to  Aptuodlta 
orberrltei.    (b)  Venereal 


Papboo^Tirli 
PftplAT  in&oaa  I 

maMrlkl  compoi 


L  proetltnta.  Bnaer. 
mt-thk).  n.  [?r.1  A 
flclpiUy  or  piper,  tu 
•  naj  be  added  to 
Impart  ipeclal  quallUeg.  It  la  anuU]'  pre- 
pared by  pnlplu  any  kind  or  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent kindi  oT  paper  Into  a  mau  of  a 
dougtiy  ooDiiiUnDg.  wUcti  ii  moulded  late 
Taiuui  tomu.  ■■  laa-tran,  innS-boiea,  Ac 
F^lUo  (pi-pil'l-^).  n.  |L.  a  butteifly.)  A 
■•Dtu  oI  lepldnpteroiu  Inaecta.  comprlilns 
nsmeroiu  ipeolei  of  the  dlomal  tribea  Tbe 
r.  naeAoon  la  the  iwallow  -  tall  butterny. 
<niB  of  the  moat  elegant  and  the  taivnt  of  our 
tndlgenoaa  ipeclei.  the  Innale  n^nently 
nMararing  upward*  of  S  Inchee  In  eipanae 
of  wing.  The  ceneral  colour  of  the  wing  ii 
black,  relieved  by  bold  yellow  muidniia. 
Ptddi  the  po»terlor  margin  of  the  wlngi  — 
acuta  'Uir  prolecta,  irhlch  •^—  "^ —  '— 
fully  compared  to  tiK 


erally  fed.     Many  m 


tbeUUBpIeeandUb- 
imled  fonni  of  UieH  ' 

-_     .    .         - jund  IB  the  temple 

caTBi  of  Bsrpt  I 

raptmi  OS'plah),  n.  ApapIiL  -And  they  I 
■ay  he'i  ■  popttA,  too.  tonooth. '    Cewity. 

Paplm (Id'plim), n.  IfromPr.pajM.pope.] 
F^ry,    Bp-  BedM. 

PWlJt(pi'plit),)L  IVr.  papttU;  It.  papilla;  I 
from  Ft.  papa,  L  papa,  pope.]  A  Roman  ' 
Catholic;  one  Uuf  adbetei  to  (be  Churcb 


h  baa  been  fuel 


i.   Thli  batter- 


then -- 

Hy  lavety  nre 

PapUlOMOW  (pa-pil'l-0-na''aMl  n.  pi. 
papUio,  a  bntlerlly.]  A  nune  given  (u 
principal  lUb-orJer  of  legnmlnoui  plaii 
from  the  fancied  reiembUnce  of  the  i 
panded  anperlor  petali  to  the  wing*  ol 
butterfiy.    The  Eaiden  pea  niten  a  tamlll 

I*]Sl&naoeonj'(p'a-pS'i-0-ni"ihM), 

butterfly,— 1  In  fco( 

■b^wd  Ilka  a  but- 


and  ita  doc- 

pMlMb^tf  (pii-idi'Uk-al-IX  ade,    Inapa- 

nplstTj  (p4'pli(-rl).  n.  Foperr :  the  doc- 
trinea  and  ceremoolea  ol  the  Chnich  of 

taplmll(l>t^>I>d},a.  Conformed  to  Popery. 

PspoOM,  PKppoow  tPa-pW-  P»P-POO,  n- 
Among  the  native  Indiana  of  N  orth  Araericat 
a  babe  or  young  child. 

AtvpMt  (pap'l-a).  n.  A  genntol  Bapludaceie, 
the  only  ipeclea  of  which  !■  P.  eapetuiM,  a 
imall  tree  about  to  feet  higb.  a  BaHvB  of 
the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope.  A  vTnom  bevenge 
and  excellent  vinegar  are  prepared  from  Ita 
fruit,  and  an  eatanle  tboogh  (lightly  pnr- 

Klva  oil  Ii  extracted  from  the  leedi.    II* 
ok  atfoidi  a  haudaome  wood,  uaed  tor 


^ 


upper  petal,  called 
the  atandard  or  vui- 
Ulum  I,  two  Uteral 
petal!  called  alB  or    i 


Snua  FapTllo  lii  the  type.  It  comprebenda 
e  diurnal  butUrflle*.  and  aoawera  to  the 
group  DIuniB  of  tbe  large- winged  butlerfllaa 
PuilU»  gA-pU'la),  tL  pi  Papilla  (pa-pin«X 
[I.  BaePlP.I  1.  A  amall  papor  nlpple:ipe- 
clflcally,  a  nipple  of  Che  breait:  alio,  one  of 
the  imall  emloencea.  more  or  Icia  proml- 

toogue,  formed  by  the  ultimate  eipaualon 
of  the  venela  and  uervcL  — £.  In  bot  a  email 
elongated  protuberance ;  a  uipple-abapcd 

ApiUMy(papll-la-ri),a  JPerta^ng 


ir  nipple:  reeembllng 

_  wIlhpaplllB;  papl"  "" 

glaadi,  in  iot  a  ipecJei  of  t 

the  papula  of  the  tongue.     They 
many  of  the  Ubir  - - 
AtpUlAt     - 


—PapHlarv 


1  jpap'il-la 


pret  papmattd: 


PftpUlaU  (pap'll-lalX  a.    Covered  wttb  aoft 

tuberclei  or  paplllie 
pulllatfl  <pap'Jl-lat),  v.  t    To  fonn  or  cover 

with  paplllie  or  nipple-tike  protubarancea 


an  ordlnaiy  counterpane.'    B.  Sptnttr. 
PkplllUorm  (pa-pllll-form),  a.   (L  jwdOIo, 

anlpple.and/i'Ttiui.  ahape.]   Shll^Ukea 

nipple;  ai,  a  papiUiform  matrix. 
PaplUOW (pap'l[l.>iiX «.  Sams a» /■BpOtoiV- 
pKimote(pap'll-loti,ii.  [ft.l  Amall  piece 

^jnper  on  which  ladle*  roll  up  their  Lair; 

a  Guti-paper. 


FipUlmia  (pa-pll1ui).  a.     Papillary. 
P*pll]n<pap'i-on),n.  |Uad.  L  fupici.  from  Fr. 

bartmtin.  a  baboon  1    CyncMhaUa  Sphija. 

a  Ipeclea  nt  the  Jog-headed  babooni,  akin 


^Ttmh.pamt.QT.pappot.iiijwa.^  Downy; 
nuniaheil  with  a  pappo*.  aa  the  aeedi  of  cer- 
tain plant*,  mcta  a*  Qiiitlea.  daudeUona.  Ac 
PmSiU  (pap'na),  n.  [L.,  from  Or,  pappn, 
an  old  nan  or  gtandfather,  hence  a  anbatuice 
reumbtlng  gray  hair*  ]  In  h>I  tbe  leathery 
appendage  that  crowni  many  linBle-Beeded 
aeed-veaael* ;  a  partlcolar  form  ol  calyi  in 
compotlle  planta,  which  exiita  In  the  form 
ot  a  rudlmentan  cap,  or  membnnona  coro- 

(imilar  condition.     I'he  down  ol  the  dande- 

atate  ot  baautltnl  divlalon  reiem^^g  One 

teatbera 

fvni  (jwp^>  a.    Like  pu;  loft;  incculent. 

'Tiuider  and  HVMF  Oeah.     BantcL 


from  the  Iidand  <rf  Papua  or  New  Oulnra. 

PunilK  (p«p^-UX  »-  pi  Fkpula  (pap-au] 
{III  A  pimplai  a  nnaU  elevation  of  tbi 
cuticle  not  containing  ■  fluid  nor  aupptuat- 
ing.  commonly  terminating  In  icnif. 

Punlar,  PapnlOM  (pap^-Kr,  pap'A-Ua).  a. 
Of  or  belODglnc  to,  reaembtlog,  oi  coveted 
with  paputiB  or  pimplea 

Papniaiu  (pap^-Iua),  a.    same  aa  Papv- 

PftpriMMOni,  Pftpjnaui  (pap-l-ii'ibui, 
pa-pli'64ml  a,  Belonglag  to  tlie  papynu 
or  to  papyri ;  made  of 


Ki,;, 

I.  One  ot  tha  writUn 
•oolli  made  ot  the 
papyrn*  found  In  vaiioo*  places  but  more 
eapeoiallj  in  Egypt 

PM  (IMi,  n.  (L  par,  equal,  whence  pair 
and  peer.]  Btala  ot  equality;  euuall^  In 
drcumatanceior  In  valne_^ar,lne«i>.  la 
the  atate  of  tha  iharea  of  a  public  under- 
taring  when  they  are  "  "  " 

nor  a  premium— chat  I 
purchased  at 


ooimtry  expteaaed  In  tbe  coin  or  atandacd 

value  ol  another. 
Tax  (ptrl  n.    Same  aa  Parr. 
Fua.    A  Greek  prepoaitlon  uaed  ai  a  prefix 

in  worda  of  Ojtik  origin,  and  algnllying  po- 


ii^chle'by  all 


ponible,  Ac. :  alao,  oat  i 

Fan  (pi'ilt),  ■.    [Turk., 
jKlii»A,_*Iiloceil_  The  — 


L,  aa  tn  parallel. 


«  ol  a  amall  Turk- 


lah  coin;  It  1*  the  tortleth  part  of  a  plaMn, 
and  vaitea  nradi  tn  value,  owing  to  the  da- 
baiad  and  oompUoated  oondlaon  ol  tba 
Ttitklah  coinage.  It  la  equal  to  about  i^ 
Blarllng  in  Turtay,  and  fi<L  atarling  In 

PuAlat  (pifa-blX  a.  [L.  panMi;  tram 
pan,  porotuai,  to  prepare,  proTlda.)  Ca- 
pable ol  being  proctired. 

■^ •rat  EO(  •■■n.oWicn  CBts '•"^'^^^ 


Pwaftl*  (par'a.bl),  ...     ._.   ,... 
L.  uoroAMa.  trnm  Qt.  parabaU, 

Hatti,  to  throw  bealde^  • 

Iiara.be*lde,  and  6aIId,ta 


ble  ot  allegorical  ral 
of  lometliuuraal  In 
:h  amonl  iadnwnf 


ompan— prali 
iw.f  Originally, 


._ .  .llnlitaorDatiire, 

from  which  amonl  la  drawn  for  Inatraotion. 
"  la  a  ipcdca  ot  labia,  and  dt 


apologue  by: 
OotUloBa.  ml 
The  word  la 


rating  eventa  which,  though 

)  have  hapr — ■*  ■ ' — 

10  employed 


Farabala  (pa  nb'A-la),  n.  JOr.  paraboU,  so 
called  utHu  itaaxla 
being  parallel  to 
theudeof  thecone. 
Set  PABiBT.a  ]  A 
conlo  aectloD  aria- 
Ing  fniin  cutting  a 

panllel  to  one  ol 
iu  Mm,  dfwribed 
on  a  plane  anrbea 
a*  IoIIdwb:  — In  the  accompanying  flgnra 
let  the  itralgbt  line  a  a.  and  On  point  t 
without  It,  be  given  In  poaltlon ;  then  if.  In 
the  lame  plane  with  B  H  and  P,  any  point 
p  ao  move  that  ro,  Ita  perpendicular  dia- 
tauce  from  Uic  given  line,  la  ilwaya  equal  to 

--  "-  ■"-■ from  the  given  point,  the 

'— •  '-  -■■ "Tg  point  la 


apareboli 


rstSair.?! 

nd  the  given  point  T,  the 


ibola.    The  given  line 


.ugh  the  1 


tl  to  It  la  called  a  dianu 


la  thei 


It;  and  hence  the  col 


<),  n.     |3ec  FaeadU.) 


waa  paid  in  ancient  Xerp^    itelecled  ll 
Fttc,  nu,  lat.  fall;        m4,  met.  hir; 


.     _jn  they  may 

he  original  price,  or  aC  pur 

r  o/  artlunuf,:  the  establiabed  I 


pine,  pin:      nAte.  u 


-  itondard  value  ot  one  |    bollcaL 
,  tub,  bull;      oil.  poun 


theory  of  projecltli 

PuabOle  (pa-iab'd 
In  rfiet.  almiutude.  uuiuimiHui. 

PuaboUc  (pa-ra-bol'ik),  a.  1.  Having  tha 
form  or  outline  ol  a  parabola:  pertainbig  to 
or  resembling  a  parabola ;  aa,  a  paraMic 
curve ;  a  parsdolKi  conoid.  —  ParabeUt 
conoid,  tbe  solid  generated  la  tbe  rotation 
of  the  parabola  about  Ita  aila— /^roMiE 
Eurea,  an  algebnlc  curve,  of  which  tbe 
equation  fl  of  the  lorm  o(  y^a-<-fa*-t-e^ 
+dx*+*e.  Cnrvea  of  tbi*  Kind  an  tn- 
quentJy  employed  for  tbe  purpoea  ol  repre- 

PaTobalit  iviadle,  a  aoUd  ganented  by  the 
rotation  of  the  portion  ot  a  parabola  cut  nil 
by  a  double  ordinate  about  >ucb  ordinate. 
—I'araioiic  nnral  or  helitoid.  See  HkLI- 
to  a  parable;   pant 


tlon.'    BbuOl 
FmntwUoaUTCl>*-n-bol1k'«l-U).ail«.  LBr 

w«y  otpinble. 


PWMtolald  tP^nA'ol-oldVn.    IPanbuta, 


Iti  jhIk  a  HTiboUo  oonotd. 

ftmioiol^(pu'a-lM>-loKl-tI).a.  Pntalii- 
liit  to  01  mamblliif  ■  Mnbolold. 

PuaMl*lui&>ar«-ieril4n),a.  Aphmdui 
wbo  feUmn  tbt  pncUM  ol  PamMim,  a 
8wiM  pbjitdaD  of  oalelnltr  who  Und  ■( 
tha  cOoH  of  lbs  lUteailh  cedtnn 

FanedalaB  OMr-Mcril-ao}, 


aa  (or  onrian  inw- 


n.«otn.]  Derlitliis  from  di 

iaitiaipOag  oat  of  Ibi  Mrlot  cT ^ 

iroQld  foia  a  d    '        ~ 


B  (Wkniirtoii-Iniii 

_,  _-, ,aM  ekrtmot.tima.] 

dunialogjr  by  whkb  an  (irant  I 
mthu  Kibinild  be. 


aftrMlI,  ■  oolourliv )  Id  mfnerut 
eoloar  bj'  upoaure  to  tba  matlMr 
nruhttUdar'HhMkii  rrr. ,  tnm  ponr, 

' ■  — — "-'  H.ahlLT   In»al'--'-- 

niddltTDl 


to  ward  oS,  and  Mali 


of  tta«  air,  which  oaniea  tha  nafacliat .  . 
•ipaiid  and  Qua  dlmlniiha  t£a  Tslodty  o 

dncgut  While  the  ballom  la  ■ -■■—■■- 

parachntati  like  a  cioaad  nmh 

iWaeM*  (pafa-Un).  n.     [Or.  panMi 
ttvatKiratalti—pan.  to,  aad  Mte,  to  c 

AnadTooOe;  one  called  lo  aid  o 

heDoa.tlisCoui>ler,Conirortar,D- 

•or,  a  Isnn  applied  to  the  Holj  Spirit 
PanekiMttiar'a-klaa),)!.    BeaFiKCMm 
Pkr&auma (par-ak-iDBiVkXl>-  lOi.jara, 
bajDUd,  and  akml,  tiM  hlglieat  pidnL )    Id 


i.  fimdnal 
ngU-m. 


(par^krt'eoIX  n.    8m  CuaoL. 
B  (par-a-kraa'IU:),  n.    [Or.  para, 
Miu  ofrHruJuv,  acrofltlo,  J    A  pooU^ 
ipoalUoD  In  wbloh  the  flnt  lena 
ooatailu,  In  order,  all  the  letten  vhloh 
1  theiemainlns  terasi  ol  the  poem 

AUKOTUOnn  (par'a-d-an'O-JeD),  n.  [Pn- 
flipaRi.beude.aiid  qiaawnil  AaalMtaiice 
fomsd  bf  haatUu  to  reoneea  the  brown 
predpltaU  rannod  by  the  deoompoiltlan 
of  ojanogen  wltb  walar  or  aiDtnoala.  It  la 
a  dark  brown  powder.     Sea  CTisooEX. 

FUwl*  (pa-rU*),  n,  [Tr.  parade,  ahow,  dia- 
plar.  a  mllllarjr  parade.  Ac.,  trom  Sp. 
panda,  a  parade,  a  plaie  lor  the  exerdae 
ot  troopat  from  U  para,  panilut.  to  aet  or 
plaoa  Id  order,  to  prepare.]  1.  ilhow:oa(eii- 
bUoDi  dlaplar. 


tar  laUe  iHftll  >efuA  1 


4  Tbe  place  Where  anchdlapbir  or  aM«tnbl7 
la  held.— t.  A  poblk  walk.— &Poatora  ol 
guard.      'When  thej 


■  (pa-ridO, 

rthallr-" '-  - 


nndlsiii  (par'anj 
— poro.  and  deiff 


iwalktoandlrotnao 


'anilm),  IL  [Or.  pamdtiama 
deiffma,  ejutnple,  from  dtik- 
nutni,  loanow.]  L  Ad  auinipM ;  a  modaL 
'Theparad^iniuaDdpattenuotall  thinoa.' 
Ctidmtrlh.  —t.  In  gtaoL  ao  axanple  oT  a 
ward,  aa  a  noun,  adjectlre.  or  TsA),  In  lU 
TarfoDt  InflscUoiia.  ~  3.  In  rAaC.  a  general 
tenn.  naed  br  Greek  willen  In  the  aenaa  ot 
example  or  ainatnCion,  ol  which  pomMa 
■Dd/nAIf  are  apedaa. 

PuuliAaMlo,  PsfuUsntfttloICpar'a.dlg- 
maflk,  pafaJlg-mat^-al),  a.  Eiamplair. 
'Thoae  Ttrlnei  .  .  .  are  naradtemaHaM.' 
Dr.  B.  Mm. 

PHadlKIMtlafpar-a-dlg-maflk),  n.  Id 
iluoL  a  naoie  fonnazij  given  to  a  writer 
who  namted  the  Urea  ot  rellalaaa  penoni, 
br  war  of  axamplea  at  Clulatian  hollneaa, 

TmnrdcmatlOi&T  (par'a^Ug-maflk^I-ll), 
(Ufa,    In  tha  nji  of  aiampl» 

FtnALpnatlM  (par-a-dlgtea-t^l  nt  To 
•atlonhaaamadalaraumple.  fimMwnd. 

ftXtMfle,  PandlMlMl  (pa'ra.dl^i'lk, 
pa'fa^-aVtk-al),  a.  Fsrtalnlnt  to  pua- 
dlae,  or  to  a  place  of  UUailr,  like  paradlie 
or  what  beltmga  to  It. 


taimdiH  (p^ra-dla),  n.  [L  raratUtu*.  t 
Gr-parGKUuoi,  a  garden.    Pt^iuUiaoa  la 


4.  In  ned&nal  oreA.  (a)a  imal]  prlrate  ape: 
maot  or  itndjr.    (t)  Tha  garden  ot  a  ct 

B,  Fr.  ton;     ncdiy:     IB,  lAeo:  tb.  (k 


tot    WAi..^, 

chnrcjL  Tbii  uae  ot  the  word  haa  In 

u  luppoallloD  tliat  the  name  pari^,  atdl 
ppUed  to  the  aama  plaoa,  la  a  oomiiUon 


the  tjpo  ot  tha 

ParwUaeldB  (whloh  iae\ 
ttmOlUMJUit^rtM^Ha),  a.    I 

PimditiaaiL 
ran  ill  ml  (pa^vdUidX  p.  and  a.   Placed  In 

■--foMtTaalllnr  -  " 


paradlaaj  anJoTlDg  feUdtr  aa  It  In  uradlaai 
hatlnBthadeUgfalBotpandiae;  (Sara] 
FknwUMldNUMlaHll^rl^X n.pL  Al»- 
mllj  ot  hirds,  aampnhendlDg  Um  Urda  of 
pandlaa,  lomid  •ouaDT  tn  New  OniDea  and 

ara remarkabjeior their  iplendld  tdnmaga. 
They  are  ray  doaaly  allied  to  l£a  erowa. 
Bee  BmD  or  Puladub. 
hndlalmoal<pai'a^.d"ak-al),a.  Fertaln- 
faig  or  relubur  to  paradiae.  or  to  a  place  ot 
leBdtT;iiiltabletoarUkepandlie;  para- 


ftLTBlUllMl  (pa-ra«lli'I-aD),  a.    Same  aai><i- 


FmndlH^  Fandlaleal  (pa-ra-dUlk,  pa-ra- 
dleU.al).  0.     Same  aa  ParadiilataL 

PuutM(par'a-daa).n.  [Fr.,trompar<r,ta 
datand,  and  d«,  L.  dofium,  Iheback.]  Jtud 
an  aleratlon  of  earth  behind  a  fortlfled 
place  to  protect  It  from  attack  In  the  rear. 

nndOX  (par'a^loki},  n.  (Or.  paradwm, 
' —  »ra,berond,  andilau,opuilon.rr(~ 
to  tUnk  or  nippaaeTA  le~' 


ingly  abanrd, 
Puad0Il0klU«Ba  (par«.dDkB^.katneaX  n. 

Stale  ot  being  paiadoilsaL 
PandAZOlogy  (par'a-doka-ol'o-ll),  n. 

IPandoi.  and  Or.  leiret,  dlaeoona.]    xhe 

nag  of  pandoua.     Sir  T.  Awn*. 
nrndOV  (pu'a-dolai-IX,n.    Hia 


bdngparadoil 
TmzaAoxaxt  d 


(par^Jok'ifirJ,  n,     [ParaioK, 

andOr  mra,  atalL]    See  Piui.cat. 
hndrom*  (par'a-drCmX  n.    [Or.  poradro- 

In  Or,  amiq.  an  nnDorned  ipaoa  In  which 


PanffliL  nmtSbia  (par'a-IInX  n.  [L.  »■ 
runOlula,  and  iMnit,  aUn,  trom  Ita  r^t- 
ance  to  ctiemloar  ra^genta.  1  A  tubstanoa 
obtained  trom  the  dn  dlitlllatlon  of  wood. 


peat.bl 


jdoTuoi,  faltr  ID 
mola^daandal 


lal«eb 


dlaplaj.    Sir  tf.  StoU.    [Scotch.] 

PUBca  (pMr'AJX  n.    (Tr.,  trom  L.L.  porotf- 

cum,  from  L.  par,  eqoaL]  1.  In  tou,  eqoalltT 

w,  utsi   «h,HAl|i    ih,  aama.— See  Kn. 


eUUj  of  Und  in  »  dlTlilan  & 
S.tnrth:  PuvnUge.  Chava  . 
hnnnta*  (par^len't-iii),  n.  [Or.  para, 
•Idabj  ifdB  with,  ud  gtnaii,  wienliar  ' 
A  tariD  applied  to  tba  imuUtauoD  of  mL. 
snli  oompoMd  ol  cnitali  whiidi  ban  not 
MKuned  thslr  Domul  crnti 


a  emtilUied  d 
dlj  bnpodliig  th 


fuaisnlo  (pir^-len'ikXa.  OitgUuUncvlth 
the  nnn  or  at  ths  oommstiosmnit  ot  on 
iDdlndul :  vpUed  to  bodlM  lurlnc  ori- 

Cor  ooneenilil  psonllarlUa  of  itnic- 
olunetcr,  and  tlw  lUc ;  ipecUlciIIit. 
In  mintrat.  applied  to  a  mtnwol  whoM 
orjitoli  ore  Imporfectlj  dffrelopwl. 
PuBCOca  (pu'a-gC-fi^  n.  [Or  pamgeoi, 
t  dnwing  out,  from  pisragS,  to  lead  beiJdfl, 
to  protract— para,  beaJde,  and  cw0,  to  load.  ] 
I.  The  addltlQn  ot  ■  letter  or  ■rllabl   -  --• -  - 


end  t^  a  word,  ai  in  the  valgar  drovfuf  for 
((raHm.— !.  In  nrg.  the  Mt  (rf  adapting  t)ie 
two  extnmltlei «  a  Iractnred  bone  to  each 


- ll  (por-a'goflk,  par- 

mlDlDfl  to  *  pangoge : 
._d  by  l£e  addition  <d  n 

, —PoTagoyii!  UtUr$.  In  tho 

le  laociuge*.  letten  which,  br  their 

ion  Id  the  ordlnoir  loim  ol  the  word, 

r-it  Bddltlonil  gmpaa*l>  or  mark  lome 

hncondiar'a-Saahn.  [Old  Vr.  mraaon. 
Hod,  Ft.  parmgoii,  a  pamsaa,  from  8p. 
paragon,  paratijjon,  mode],  from  the  pre- 
potiUOJU  para  (Fr.  par)  am,  in  compariion 
with.]  1.  A  model  or  pattern ;  egpeclally  n 
model  or  pattern  of  luperlor  eicellence  or 
perfection  i  aa,  a  paraxon  of  beauty  or  elo- 


A  ODrioii 


trial  of  eicel- 

patteni  la  a  garden 


poraiwonnor.    See  tiu 

pore;  to  parallel:  k 

a  To  oSmlT  coiBpiii'i 


moo. 


'dafdent  and  groTca  uempt 
gona.'    C^pman. 
nraCOn  (pafogonX  ft     [Sp  panvonar, 
-----       ■         -  pare,  M  equal;  Fr. 
noun.)    Oti 
Uonlncompe 
Lr  para^^on  again 

nnudeacriptlonr'   Shak. 

ntragont  (par'a-gao).  i>.t  To  pretend  to 
compariion  or  equality  with.    SittUrtL 

Paiunun  (ptr'a-gnm).  n.  [dr.  nini- 
gramaia,  that  which  one  writea  betlda— 
para,  beode.  and  gramma,  a  writing.)  A 
play  upon  worda,  or  a  pan.     Addiiaa. 

AtiaiTMiiniatUt  (par-a-grun'mat-lit),  n. 
A  ponater.    AddiMor^ 

ntrkSn^lP*^*!"!),  "-  ITt.  faragraplit, 
tram  Qi.faraarapM,  \  marginal  Dais;  pdm- 
grofU,  Co  write  near  or  h^ond  the  teil— 
para,  bgyond,  and  frapha,  to  write.)  1.  A 
marginal  note  plaoed  to  call  Mtention  to 
ioDWthlng  in  a  text  or  Indicate  a  change  ot 
•DbjMt :  the  chiToetar  ^  Died  oa  a  refer- 
ence, or  to  mark  a  dlTliIon.-l.  A  dMlnct 
portof  adlHoorieor  writing;  any  portion 
nriecUoa  ot  a  writing  or  chapter  which  re- 
lllM  to  a  pBIticDlar  point,  whether  coniiit- 
Ing  of  one  Mntonco  or  many  lentencea  A 
paragnph  la  lomelliMi  nutrtied  thut.  ^. 
Bnt  mora  naerdly  a  paragnph  li  diatln- 
gntihed  only  by  a  bnoR  In  the  compoeiUon 
orlinea  Henoe—I.  Aiitoftpiiiageiabriel 
notice.  M  In  a  newtpuwr  and  the  like. 

FUMCnpItCpar'a-gnO.e.I.  1.  To  form  Into 
or  write  Id  paragraphi,— t.  To  mention  or 


■a-BSPik-al),  a.  ^rti 


PaiMnplilfaMlt  (par'a^ra-flrt^ikal),  b. 


olthe  Jtsw- 
TagaayenUt, 
nwd  In  South 


t«a.     Thehi- 
fmion      pn- 

the  powdered 
leaTM       hai 

•Ugb^r*u»  1 


ing:  bat 
iTtoo  la.,, 
indulged 
It  deUlltal 


Psnlb*  (pa.ra.e^B),  t.     

of  the  genua  Wmamba.  the  S.  i 
8t  HUabe.     It  poueiia  luch  ei 


alio  emj^oy  It  with  great  nioce* 

lonn  diieaiea. 

FandllB.! ».    AppareL    Chavctr. 
PanikMt(par'a-k«t).n.  Same  ai  ParmtuC 

PanlaHwh  FaraUptU  (par^-iip'iia},  n. 


See  PARtLBraiB. 
hnlnp^  FkiklapCT  (par4.lep^  par- 

B-lep-ean.  lar.paratcqtH.omlHroD— jnro, 
beyond  or  by.  and  U^,  to  leave.]    In  rJieC. 

by  which  a  aps&er  pratandi  to  pau  _. 
what  It  the  same  time  he  really  mentiooi, 
la  order  to  ImprcH  the  bconn  with  Indlg. 
DBtton,  pity,  Ac  The  toilowiiw  lentcnGe  u 
an  eiampfe:  'I  do  not  weak  ot  my  op- 
ponent'! meanncoi  and  cowardice;  1  man 
no  BlludOD  to  hl>  malignity  and  treachery; 
I  lake  no  notice  of  hli  Tnhunuo  conduct' 
FKralUn  (|W-I>1l-an).  n.  |0r.  parolu,  near 
"■ —- IcIb,  and  haU.  Italot,  the 

[Or, 


fanjipomsna  ^ai'a-11-pom''e-na),  n.   [< 

SraUipamBna,  thlogi  omitted,  from  pai 
p6,  to  omit— pnrti,  beyoud,  and  feipO, 
leave  ]    Tblogi  omitted :  a  lupplemenl  a 


>mlt(«l   li 


talninvthingi  

worlL  lliebookiofChronlcleairo'iocalli  _ 

PualUtetlQ,  PanLllMtlal  (par-al-lak-tlk. 
par-al-lak'Uk-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  the  par- 
allax ot  a  hearmly  body. 

Puallax  (par'al-laka),  n.  (Or.  mniaizfi, 
from  paraUau/i,  to  vary,  to  decline  or  wan- 
der—pam,  beyond,  and  oUon^.  Go  change.) 
1.  The  apparent  diiplacement  or  change  of 
poritlon  ol  an  oblect  when  riawed  tnm  dlf- 
lerant  place*.  Thai 

an  object  B  In  line  *  ~^:::^^^::^  " 
with  an  object  ate      D  "    ^~- C 

to  n  It  appean  In  Una  with  i,  and  leem) 
to  have  gone  backward.  This  apparent 
altentloa  of  poriUon  ii  called  parallax, 
and  1*  mauutvd  by  the  angle  lan.  wlilr!h 

li  the  angle  of  paruiax  < ' 

BpeclBcaTly.inr^ —  "- 
the  poiitlon  of  i 
from  the  anrface  of  the  earth. 
It  would  have  when  viewed  1 
of  either  the  earth  or  the 


liai  or  panliacCie  angle. 

•n.lbe  dUIerence  betwueii 

aloblectaiviewed 


Or  it  [a  the  du 
venly  body,  a 
from   the  san 


It  la  tE 


ioeuiar  paradox,   t 
lepoaitlonof  anuhjf 


agratih;  coi „ , — 

grapha  or  ihort  dlvlilani  or  breaka  In  writ- 

PuicTUllleftUy  (par^-giarik-aj-II),  ode. 

By  or  with  paragnpha 
P&n^nipbltt  (ptr'a-graf-tatX  ■>.     Qua  who 

writes  paragrapha;  one  who  dlridn  into 

pamgrapha 

FUa,  Or,  tat,  laU;       toi,  met,  btt:       pi 


-iHfimal  parallax,  the  dif- 
.>.<iu.;d  »;^.«tn  the  place  of  a  celeatlal 
body  as  seen  from  the  turiace  and  from 
tbecentTHuf  tho  earth,  at  the  some  Instant; 
OT  dittmal  paiailax  ia  an  arc  of  the  heavens 
..  iij  jjj 


A  nnual  Parvaaic—SBriianUilpaTaVax,ai» 
geocentric  parillu  of  the  ann.  moon,  ot  a 
blaoat  when  In  the  horizon. — Paraliax  in 

aU,  the  paraUai  of  a  heavenly  body 
elevated  above  the  horUon — £.  In  dp- 

k ■ — 1.1 -•thaetoMllbnaal 


-~Aiigle  of  pBroUoz,  the  angle  which  th« 
axe*  of  the  eyei,  when  directed  towardi  an 
ob|ect,  lorm  wlOi  It  at  their  point  of  coa- 
tact  Thli  angle  becomsl  greater  aa  (he 
object  la  neaivr. 
?anllal(pa'rB-laI}.a.  [Gr.paraliaoi— pant, 
aide  by  aUe.  and  ailAiin.  of  one  anoUier.) 
1.  In  DwniL  extended  In  the  aame  direction, 
and  In  all  paita  eqaallr  distant.  One  body 
or  Une  ia  parallel  to  another  whan  the  anr- 
taoei  at  to*  bodlat  or  the  lint*  are  at  an 
•qnal  dlatanoa  throudiont  the  whole  length. 
— ParaXM  eopuu.  in  frufUfna,  coping  ctf 
equal  tbtdoKii  thnn^onL  It  la  UMd  to 
cope  Inclined  aurfacco,  lucb  aa  gablet,  A«. — 
ParoUA  Janit,  loreea  which  act  la  dlroo- 
tloni  parallel  to  each  other— /^rolfet  liiut 
orparolMi,  (a) an  defined  1^  Enctid  tabs 
'atraighl  Ibie*  which  are  In  the  tame  planar 
and  being  produced  ever  »  lar  both  wajL 
do  not  meat'  (b)  MiUt  tame  at  ParMO, 
7.~ParaiM  motSm,  (a)  the  name  giten  to  ■ 


ition.    The  chief 


cnllha 


tic  altitude  1' 


ParaUax.—Hrit 


1        f        11 


V\n  of  Bum  ot  C«td«iiiig  Eniclne- 

uie  to  which  the  parallel  motion  li  applied, 
la  to  connect  the  pump-rod  and  platon-rod 
ot  a  Bteam-englne  with  the  woriring  beam, 
la  such  a  manner  that  while  the  pblnla  of 
the  beam,  to  which  these  rodi  are  attached, 
move  In  area  of  drclea,  the  tvda  are  made  lo 
move  up  and  dowa  hi  a  itnight  line  parallel 
to  the  aldat  ol  the  oyllnder.  Variona  owde* 
ot  pnidacing  thia  are  now  In  ute.  (t)  In 
Hiuiie.  the  movement  of  two  or  more  part* 
at  Died  lntervalt,ailuaaiicceaBionof  tUrdi 
orsixtha- /\irau<t  rooita,  Inpmt,  a  phano- 
menon  obterred  in  Olen  Boy  and  loroeotbcc 
valleys  of  the  Seottlth  Hlghlondi,  exhibit- 
ing veiT  dlitlnctly  »  lerles  of  parallel  and 
nearly  hoilioatal  Ihioi  running  along  Uie 
sides  ot  the  hllli,  and  entering  many  of  the 
lateral  glenl.  at  levels  from  a  tew  to  leveial 
hundred  feet  above  the  genera)  bed  ot  the 
valley.  They  are  aupposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  a  lake,  whose  watoi 
were  aucceaalvely  lowered.  —Parallel  rod.  tn 
loanmitm  ertaina.  a  rod  that  connects  the 
crank-pins  of  the  arlvlng-wheeli.— /'oroUsI 
„,j„  ,  _..i ..... .... .  ...  J — 

loB  pai 

len^.  movable  about  lolult.  ao 
the  distance  between  the  two  n 
creased  or  dimiatshed,  their  edges  alwayt 
remain paialleL  ThebestpaiBlletruleraai* 
those  whDta  bare  croat  each  olber.  and  torn 
on  a  Joint  at  their  intersection.- Pa nilM 
nili'iu.  sailing  on  ■  parallel  of  latitude  — 
i'araael  nlitrt.  Bee  6PUEKE.— 3.  Having 
the  same  direction  or  tendency;  running  in 
accordance  with  something. 


a.  Continuing  a  resemblance  througb  many 
partlculata ;  like :  timllar:  equal  Id  all  at- 
aential  parte;  aa,  a  parallel  case;  a  paratUl 
passage  In  the  Evangelist* 
AmtUel  ( pa'ro-iel ),  n.  l  A  line  which 
tluYiUDhout  its  whole  extent  is  equidistant 
from  another  tine. 

I.  One  of  the  drclea  on  a  sphere  parallel  to 
It*  equator ;  in  iho;.  a  line  on  the  glob* 

oil,  pound;       U.  8c  abune;      f,  3c.  fry. 


fA&ALIXL 


or  on  ■  mmp  inmridng  tbe  UUtadei  ■  cliv1< 
or  jwrt  ot  k  dnia  pualltl  to  Uw  equtor. 
—ParalUU  a}  olKfu^,  in  oiCroii.  ue  null 
dtclMDl  Uwiphen  par«Uo1  Co  ths  hortun 


._ Miolher  line. 

'Uiw*  uuc  iTom  tli«[r  paroUsl  declSne.' 
Oarth,  — t.  Cmirannltr  eontlnaeil  throaah 
nunj  purtlciiUn  or  In  ill  HHUtUl  polDU: 
TeMmbliiacs;  llkdug**. 

i;  u,  to  dnv  apamlld 


&  AnjiMng  cqaal  to  or  raKmbUim  uiotbcr 
In  lU  Huntiil  puHcuUn ;  b  cannteiput. 

T,  JfitiL  ■  trench  cut  In  the  ground  before  ■ 
forti«M  pinllal  to  111  def«nc«*.  for  the  pnc- 
poee  of  oonriog  the  beilegen  from  the 
ganiot  the  place.  "S.  In  ^rinMiv.  *  nuirk  ot 
ntennce<tau  I),  aHd  to  direct  attention 
to  menlnel  and  foot  notea. 

raUded;  npr.  jurojleluv  (alKi  with  II  In  the 
Moond  puicsl  L  To  place  »  M  to  keep  the 
■line  direction,  and  at  an  eqnal  dlitanee 
Irom  •ometfaloK  elH;  to  make  paiallel ;  to 
nuke  eonlDrrnable. 


3.  To  ehow  or  fnmlih  an  equal  to. 

Wel  Eur  "c  Oihl  \m  her  ahsni  n  Iithio  rH. 
Tba  wotld'i  luie  ipuei  cuinot^rd/fr/.    Sk*k. 

4,  To  compare. 

Willi  the   Indian   phllftnphcr'i  1ie-kn*«-D«.whBi, 

PumlMOWra-lel),!.!    Tobellkeareqaali 

Sound  t*raiUI^k  In  man*  oilier  Ibloci  wll)i  (b« 
*l.t      '^  '  £-»». 

Taimllalabls  (»'ra-1el«-bl  \  a.  That  nur 
be  edoaUed.     Ap.  HoU.    [Bare.] 

FtnLUaUnorTM,  Pu«11«I1vsildh  (na-ra- 
Ml-nfml.  pa'ra-lel-l-viiD'ai  \  a.  In^oC  a 
term  applied  to  a  plant  having  the  lateral 
Kb!  of  On  leal  nralght.  ai  In  Alma  al«i- 
tteta;  alio  applied  to  a  plant  tba  leLia  i 
whoee  leaieaare  itralght  and  almoit  paralli 
bnt  united  at  tbe  aonunlt,  *•  In  gnueea 

PuallaUim  (pa'ra-lel-limX  n.  L  Sule  o 
being  panllel.— PuTiiUdinn  qf  Oie  lartli; 
ozlt,  that  poiillDn  of  the  tarreitrlal  aide  b 
which.  In  Ita  annual  motion  round  the  ini 

Bait  the  orhltal  moTCment  had  no  eiiitenci 
and  li  carried  roond  parallel  lo  itMlf ,  polni 
Ins  alwafl  to  the  lame  ranlabing  point  1 
the  aphare  of  the  fixed  >tan.  — l.  Reien 
blance,  or  an  Initance  of  rewmblaoce.  In 
Qunber  of  tmportaut  paitlculan;  com 
■pondenee.  aaMpaaugeilii  Imacarr.  Hnei 
or  grammatical  conitnictlon.  '  FaraiU 
fnufn  Mnt*neea.lnworda,and  Intheordt 
of  worda'  i^il«i.  — *.  A  compartoon.  'T 
dnw  a  poralblbm  between  that  ancient 
and  tbia  iDore  modem  nothing.'    Sfonnlle. 

PUXll«UaIla  (pa-ra-lel-lat'lkl  o.  0(  the 
nature  ot  or  InTOlTing  paraUeliim. 

iHmUaUm  (pa'nt-lal-b),  t.t.    To   render 

_paial1eL 

KtmlallMi  (pa'ra-Iel.leiX  a.     Uatchleea 

PanUaUr  (wHt-Ul-m,  adt.  in  a  parallel 
manner;  with  paralleUtin. 

Pftnllalocnm  (pa-rB-lere-gram),  n.  [Or. 
jMnilMIiiirnimnion—iiaraUAoi,  paiallel.  and 
grammi,  a  stroke  In  writing.  Rom  gnfki. 


loar-ildiM  Bgun  com- 
poeed  of  atravht  linea, 
and  haiini  ite  oppoiiM 

aldee  parallei  and  equal. 


A  TlfEht-angted  paialleloeTam  li  oinallf 
tensed  a  rtctanglr,  and  when  it  is  both 
tactangolar  and  equilateral  It  Is  cilled  a 
Htian.— /■arollflocirani  itf  forea,  in  mriX. 

poaitloa  of  forces  to  IMi  effect;  'Aax  two 
rorcei,  acting  at  the  same  point,  and  repre- 
tented  In  nugnltuda  and  direction  hj  two 

ch,  sAain;      £h,  Ba  loot;     g,  go;     ],>ob; 


ivm.  wuLLu  .■  represent-- ., 

and  dlreetlon  bjr  the  dlaoomll  of  tbe  paral- 
lelogram constructed  with  the  two  lines  as 
lu  adjacent  sides. ' 

pBiBlUlosiUllnatla  <pa-ra-M'fl-gr*m- 
mat'lkX  a.     Ralatinoto  a  panllelogram. 

(pa-ra.|el^grani''lk,  pa-ra-lel'fr.gram'^-alj. 

a.    Harlns  the  propertlet  of  a  parallalo- 

PftnLUdODlpad  (pa-ra-lero-prped),  n.  [See 

PlHALLKUIPirEDOII.]      In    oaDIA,    a    regulBC 

soUd      comprehended 

under     At    parsllalo-      p.^  — ...^ 

grama     Che     opposite     J     j  " '     n 

onea  of  which  an  aim-     L- 1   ■ 

lar.  parallel,  and  equal      ^ ^ 

to  each  other,  or  It  la  a 

Eriini  whnae  base  la  a  parallelogiam.     A 
rick  la  a  familiar  eiampla  nf  thia  Baure. 
FljmIl«IopldadOll(pa-ra-lari]-pI"ped-on).  n. 

I^'  pu^yiel.  and  tvipcdot.  on  the  ground, 
on  a  level  with  It.  plane.  inp«rnclfll-*pi. 

Km.  and  ptdon,  the  grounQ.  1     Bsnio  as 
mtfalopfpn).  which  Is  the  abbreriatod 


if  muscular  power  or  a 
a  general  one  sldeonly 


parts  of  the  brsjn  and  ap  .  .  .  . 
(niquentl;    producea  a  dialOTUii 


TOW.      11 

I  Of  the 


— -  -       the  apeech 

Unct  and  tbe  Judgment  often  Imna&wL 
Paralytlo,  Pinlitlaal  (par-a-Uilk.  pac-a- 

Ul'ik-sl),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  paralysu;  re- 
sembling paralyili -1  Aflocted  with  para- 
lysis or  palaj.  'The  cold,  shaking,  pa rolutic 
hand.'  Fnar.—i.  Inclined  or  tending  to 
paralalia 

ftir«ay«0(par-a^!lt'ik),n.  A  person  affected 
with  palsjF.     Bp.  Ball 


ntognatie  In  contradlstli 

nu^nena 
PmUDWIMtlnn   (pai-a-mag'net-lnu),   n. 

Uagnetum  as  opposed  to  diamaifrutitn. 
FMVnialtft  <par-a-mat'taV  n.      A  light 

twilled  dreaa  fabric,  the  wett  ot  which  U 

Raid  to  haie  been  made  originall)'  with 
wool  brought  from  ParanwHaln  Aoitralla. 
Also  written  PamaaL 
PMWnwitCpar'a-menlj.n.  [Sp.  porommM. 
ornament,  from  parar.  L.  para™  to  pro- 
pare,  adorn.  |  The  furniture,  hangings,  and 
ornaments  of  an  apartment  especiallr  ol  a 


{pa.ram'et«r),B 

,  iwalde,  imd  m 
In  fffm.  a  constant  stralabt  line  belonging 
to  each  of  the  three  come  sectiana  other- 
irise  called  the  laliis  ncnim.     In  the  para- 


PASAFIOH 

bola  the  parameter  ol  the  axis  ta  the  double 
ordinate  drawn  through  the  focus :  also,  the 
parameter  nt  any  diameter  la  a  third  propor- 
tlonal  to  the  abscissa  and  Ita  corresponding 
ordinate,  or  It  la  a  atralght  line  quisdrupte 
of  the  diatance  between  the  Tertei  of  the 
diameter  and  the  dIrecDii.  In  the  elllpw 
and  hyperbola  the  parameter  of  a  diameter 
la  a  third  proportional  to  that  diameter  and 
its  conjugate.  The  term  la  also  used  In  a 
general  lenu  to  denote  the  oinatant  quan- 
tlly  which  enters  Into  the  equation  of  • 
curro.— /*arnm«i*rn|/[A«  Btbili.  in  ojimn. 
the  name  lormerly  given  to  what  are  Dow 
generally  termed  the  elemfnCi  q/  CAa  orfritt. 
taruno  (pa-ta'nio),  n.     The  name  given  In 

covered  with  stunted  trees,  eiposed  to  the 
winds,  end  in  which  a  damp  cold  perpetnally 


Bee  PSKUDOHORPH,  PARAHORPHiaU, 

^ramorpl>Uia_(pM-_»-nior'llHn),  n.    In 


variety  nf  peeudomorphiani 
processes  by  which  pscudo 
lected.  In  which  a  change  o 


opaque,  and  are  then  found  to 

of  crystalline  particles  having 

■  sulpTiur  crystailiwa 


bithec 


I  Jlgantlc  potalone,  common 
have  been  soophytea  allied 


FSIDDOHORPH. 

ParamoTpIiotu  (par- 
pertalnlng  to  param 

Fuuncmdni  (par-a-n 

'—  lo  Page  tl- 

lullarlnt, 
ihalknt 
mnu  appear  to  have  b 

PantIlU)tlIlt{par'a.mount),a.  (Nonnpara- 
BUjnt,  also  pemraont.  above— por  or  per. 
through,  completely,  and  amonl,  above.  Bee 

of  a  teo,  or  of  hnds.  tenements,  and  heredit- 
ament*.    In  England  the  sovereign  Is  lord 

kingdom  isanppoaed  to  beheld.  Butlnsome 
cases  thelordot  several  manors  Is  called  the 
lord  paramount.— t.  Eminent;  of  the  high- 


.t  (par'a-mount),  r, 

the    highest  In   rsnk   or   o 

mighty  poramouni.'    JfvUm. 
PaiUmauUtaT  (par'a-moun 

CODdlCloo  or  rank   of   bsln. 

CoUridffe.    [Kan.] 
Fanunonntly  Cpar'a-mount-II).  ode.     In 

paramount  manner,     Coferitoe. 
nnauoar  (pai'a-mOr).  n.    [tr.  par  omen 

with  loTB— par =L.  per,  b j.  oinour,  L  ami 

&  I  A  miatresa  Shall.  -S.  Aoconling  to  pi 


1*  obtained  fi 
m-lhin),n.    I 


Fuanlblsa  (par' 

BcapollM. 

Pirt-nnt  (par'a-nut).  n.     fFrom  thi 
-•  " —  '-Braiil.)    TheBr--"-— 


m  K«ypt 
ipedesof 


ParaDTinpti  (par'a-nlmt).  n.  lOr.  panrnyn- 
pAoi  — nara,  by,  and  nympnS,  a  bride  or 
apouBc,]  1.  In  anclentOreece.  abrideaman: 
one  who  accompanied  the  bridegroom  in 
bringing  homo  the  bride.  JVillon.— 1.  One 
who  countenances  and  anpports  another, 

paiapegm  (par'e-pem),  n.  [Or.  paraptgnia. 
anything  flied  beside  or  near  a  t^Bl— -para. 

w,  uig;    wh,  wUg;    ih,  uur*.— Bee  En. 


378 


d  foVi 


plUiir.  DD  «lijch  law!  ind 

-ndantlr  emmTwl; 

iblicpl»CB,r--— - 


Wtipu'a-pet),  n.     (It.  wlr  , 

rv  (FTr    PBTVr),    to  WU11  OlT,    tO  ^UATd, 

and  peOa  (L.  pecluf),  tbe  bnut.  ]  LiL  ■ 
wait  or  nminrt  to  Uie  brent  or  bnut 
hl^:  (a)  m<UE.  ■  wall,  ranmut,  or  alera- 
UoQ  Of  eartli  to  corer  Uia  Midlsn  from  Iba 
attack!  of  the  anemr  Ir  '      ' 

■bout  haU-nr  a 

^-  ..JledabanqoMto,    

brtba  boopi  whan  ther  areab0t-. 

^>  In  anh.  a  wall  or  Bttuctors  placed  at 
tlia  «de«a  ot  plaCformi,  balconlei,  rooh  ot 
honifl^  ildca  ot  bildgea,  Ac,  to  proTent 
peoplo  Irom  lalUng  over.  Thejr  an  khdo- 
tim«  plain  and  aomatlniea  omamantaL 

PuiJMUd  (par'a-p«t-ed>,  a.  Fuinlabed 
with  a  parapet.     Quart  Rev. 

Far^tb  (par'af).  n,  {Ft.  pan\fe,  paraplu, 
tram  Gr,  para,  nalda.  and  fpaphlS.  to  wrlto, 
Aaabbreriatioaof  nm^n^ih.]  Tha  Agnr« 
formed  bi>  a  OddtIui  of  *  pea  at  the  concln- 
alon  of  a  ilKnaGiira,  f  onnarl7  naad  aa  a  pn>- 
Tltlon  agalnat  lottery. 

PftiKph  (par'af),  v.t.  To  add  a  parspb  to ; 
hance,  lo  ilBin,  enMcIallf  with  flie  Inltlala. 
'Blgned  acpamphtd  bj  Cooat  Meaaalroda' 

Flfcphanu  <par-a-fer'nB),   n.     Same  ai 

ParaphemaiUi. 
F4r&pbanUl  (par-a-ttr'natX  a.    Pertaining 

to  or  eoDtteting  In  panpheraalla ;  aa,  pam- 

vhamat  properlT,    Botitiir. 
AtnwIianuUk  (par'a-ler-ntll-a).  n.    [LL. 

yorojiAffiialio  bona,  wtfe'i  own  gooda ;  Or 

■bore  bw  dower— ^m,  bnond.  and  plurrnl. 
a  dowTj,  portion,  from  pherd,  to  bear,  to 
bring.]   In  Ibu,  thai  whicbli  merred  to  a 

tJon-  It  lacladei  all  the  peiaonal  apparel 
and  omamenta  which  >he  poaaewea  and  hai 
oied  during  marrlsge  ,and  which  an  mlUble 
to  her  rank  and  condition  ot  life.  WluirUm. 
i.  Penonal  attln  of  a  ihowj  or  acceiaary 
deicripUan ;  alio,  nttlngi  up,  eiinlpmanta, 
Ac,  of  an  apartment  or  hooM  with  a  *[ew 
to  parade,  or  put  on  or  hrcuffht  together 


,  or  put  on  or  brought  together 
ipplne*    DltnuSr 


j;  tnpplngs.     

FanpblmoaU  (par'a-fl-mfi"!!!),  n.    IQr. 

.1.....    „,£  pUfmod,  to  bridle.f  In 

_  — ktlon  of  the  glani  penii  owing 
cnlng  of  the  prepuce  being  too 
namiw  ui  allow  It  lo  be  drawn  from  behind 
It     Dungliton. 

ntrapbonU  (par-B-tOU-a),  n.  [Qr.  pan. 
beaide,  and  pHatii,  Tolce.)  1.  In  miuu^  a 
DMlodK  progreHton  b/  the  onlji  conaonancei 
raoofmlied  In  the  Greek  mualo,  naraelf. 
toDruiaaud  Bfthi.— £.  An  attention  of  Tolce. 

FknitlinuH  (oar'a-frii).  n.  (Or.  parapkm- 
«£r— jum,  bcMde,  and  fiAnuu,  phraae  ]  I.  A 
iMtatemant  of  a  text,  paatage.  or  work. 
glTtng  the  aenae  ol  the  orlgfnal  In  other 
word^  genetallT  for  the  uka  of  dearer 
and  hitler  aipoaltlon ;  the  aettlng  forth  In 
cleanr  and  ampler  termi  of  the  algnlHca- 
tloD  Of  a  puMge  or  work.  When  the  original 
irelgn  language  tfanilatlon  and 


■acnd  long  or  hjnin  onaaelecled  pur. 
ot  Scripture:  at,  tbe  parnpAnuri  ap' 
-"-•*■ '-■--' TeiJonoithePuOnu 


btha ScoUUh  BIhiM. 

•  <par'a-fria). 


iw.  To  el- 
...  .  lib  iKtIlude; 
luthor  with  mon 


or  explain  amplr;  to  mak*  a  paraphraa*. 

Fftl&pliragt  (pai'a-ttait),  n.  [Or.  parapknu- 
EU.  Sue  PiRAPURAei.]  One  who  pata- 
phraaei ;  one  who  eiplalni  or  ttaoilatea  In 
word*  mon  ample  and  clear  than  the  word 
of  the  author. 

nikpltnurtlai  FmT&pbimrtloal   (pai-a- 


fraiaik,  par4-fni'tlk-a]),  a.  Having  the 
character  ot  a  panphmee :  free,  clear,  and 
ample  In  explanation ;  explaining  or  trana- 
lating  tn  wordi  mon  clear  and  ample  than 
thoaa  of  tbe  author ;  not  verbal  or  literal. 
'Helaaomelimeatoo|>anipAnutKaI*  JoAn- 

Puaplumrtlaally  (par-a-traa'taMa-ll},  ada. 


nrnvbrmltla  dwr'a-trt-u. 
pani,  beaide,  near  to,  and  phr 

■0  named  becauae  It  producea  i 

to  thoto  produced  bypAn™ „,, 

Inflammation  ot  thebrun.    ArtulhnoL 
TuftpbTMyne  (par-a-troi'i-nS), 


ihrsam: 


Etpdnuim*,  a  wandering  of  mind,  trem 

apArdn,  deranged — para,  bejond,  and 

phrin,  the  mind.)     Mental  -' ■■ 


_.„ Dujtgliion. 

Pmn^mliOiar-an-iiB).n.  pi.  Fai^llTtM 
tpu-tl'l-tii).  (Or.,  ■  Jde-pTocwe  para, 
bejond,and  pAuRf,  nature,  growth.  1  A  term 
need  In  deacrlbiug  notset.  applied  to  any  of 
the  eeuUe.  orate,  abortive  bodlei  placed 
below  the  theca. 

FaiftDlecla,  Paraple(7(P*r-a-ple'JI-a,  par*- 
a-plS-JI),  n.    [Or.  varapUgia,  panlyda— 

Km.  beyond,  and  pt^.Itrohe.mimpMus, 
unite.  ]  That  kind  of  paliy  whlob  affecta 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  lodndlng  the 
bladder  ana  rectum  It  !•  unilly  earned 
bj  dlaeaae  of  the  iphiBl  cord.     DunaUHo. 

VukpodlnmUiar-a-pa'dl-nm),  n.  pCrua- 
pOdu  (par-a-p6'di.aX  |Gr.  para,  beaide, 
and  ptnu,  podot.  the  foot]  One  of  the  on- 
artlcnlated  lateral  looomotlve  prooenea  or 
fooUtnbenlet  of  many  of  the  Annelida. 

pMu«v&nll(par.a-pofl'al)).«.  lOrpan. 
beilde,  and  ap^ihytiM,  an  outgrowth,  an  off- 
thoot— w^  •<'»'-*>>dI^V*>>.srowih.]  In 
eompar,  anaf,  a  name  glT«n  to  the  trana- 
vene  procMB  of  an  Ideal  typical  *ertebni: 
also,  the  name  ot  the  Tertebral  proceaaea  of 
Qihei  which  extend  outwardfl,  or  oulwardi 
and  downward*. 

PuBpoplaiT  (par-ap'fr-plek.^,  n.  [Or.  pom. 
*-  ide,  near,  and  apoaaxia,  apoplexy,]    A 


Pftnuiuflicp 


ni'nl.nmi 
the  atage  In 


onlng  B  atadla  to  the 


pnparatlo 
e.  Tbt  Sab 


in.  [Gr.  para,  beyond,  andiMn^, 

beyond  the  itageot  a  theatre,  uied  by 
cton  ai  a  dreaiing-room :  the  Uring- 


„  PnpamUon.     Dauii.- 


a  Inmtnoua  ring  or  drde  anoompaaahig  the 
moon.  In  wblch  lomeUine*  an  other  bTitj..t 
■pota  bearing  lome  niemblance  to  the 
uioon.  Two  or  more  r.iigi  may  eometlme* 
be  Men  at  oDoe,  particularly  In  the  polar 
rwlona,  when  the  phiiinmenoD  appean 
with  great  brilliancy,  Puaaalens  an  aa*- 
logouB  to  the  parhelia  or  mock  auni^  and 
are  luppoied  to  depend  npon  the  pitaroc« 
oflnoumenble  minute  cryitala  of  Ice,  which 
mnlUply  the  hnage  of  the  moon.    See  FaB- 

PaJraBltfl  (par'a-iItXn.  [Fr.  ponHde,  fnim 
L.  paratiliu,  from  Or.  paraiitn,  one  who 
eata  beaide  or  at  the  table  ot  another,  apar- 
adte,  a  toady— pdra,  beaide.  and  Mm.  food.) 
One  that  frequent*  the  tMika  of  the  ilea 
and  earni  hlaweloomeby  Hatlery;  a  traudier 
friend :  a  hanger-on;  a  d^ndancocoupanloni 
a  lawnlng  OattereT;  ■  ^raphant 

Orllluatiiniiigjhniiiili,  oUi'K.     iiaum. 

Hence,  (a)  an  animal  that  llyea  upon  or  In. 
and  at  the  axpenae  of,  other  ■■*iiwi»     (^j  x 

Slant  which  gtDwB  upon  another  plant,  and 
led*  npoD  tU  Inlcea  See  PAiuaino. 
FuulUe  (par-a^f  Ik),  a.  1.  Ot  the  uatua 
of  a  pataalte;  fawning  for  bread  or  faionni 
meanly  dependent  on  othen  tor  aspport; 
acting  the  sycophant  or  lo*  hanter-on. 
•PanuUie  praachera'  Mitton. —iTbi  tat. 
and  isef.  growing  or  living  a*  a  pamlta 
growa.  —  AinuftM  anjniali.  tboae  animal 
formi  which  attach  themaelTe*  to  th*  ex- 
terior, or  Inhabit  Tailoin  Utoatlaw  In  tha 
Interior  ot  tha  bodie*  ot  other  aulmala. 
They  ar«  of  nrion*  Und*  and  loareei  of 
orguliatlon,  and  balonatodUtamugTaupa 
of  the  anlm^  kingdom,  tanging  from  the 
Proloioaeien  tothaVartebrata.  Ttaata 


a.  Ttaabme- 


nlttletoe  la  a  familiar  example  ot  a  tnia  par- 
aalte.  ParaalUc  planti,  pnperly  lo  called, 
are  vary  numeroiu.  and  belong  to  Tailoiu 
partB  ot   the  Tegetable   ' '  ~   ' 

-'ild.  attached  toaw"n< 

._»  analogy;  thn*  d  : 

naratnl  are  parr-*"- 

■"--!  [pai 

FuadtloaU]r(par-a-ilt'lk-a]ll).ii<ft.  Inlh 


wheedling  manner:  by 
other.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Paraiittcaliiau  (par-a-ill'lk-al-n«i),  H. 
Quality  of  being  paralitica!.     [Ran.] 

PuBiltlciite  ( pii-a->ll'l'ild).  n.  [E,  poro- 
tita,  and  L.  aido,  to  kill.)  Any  agent  for 
deatroylng  patadtea  on  the  bodlei  of  ani- 
mal* or  vi^ietablaL 

Fkiultigm  <  pai'a-ilt-lim  X  n.  1.  The  be- 
harlour  or  maunen  of  a  panulte. 


PUMltOlO(T<pa['H-iI-toI-'o-]l),n.  [E.pani- 
tiiir,  and  Gr.  lant.  dlscaime.1  That  branch 
ol  natural  Klence  which  conoemi  ItHlt  with 


1 1  in  raioU  —pa  rarei  Pr.  parer), 
ind  nit  (L.  ivl),  the  nin  ]  A  no 
need  by  ladle*  to  defend  theli 


nil    A  amalTparaaol. 
PantverawtM  (par'a^ptr  tni'ihl-i],  npt 
[Gr.  para,  beaide,  and  tperjna,  aeed.]    JD 
int.  anal]  "  " 


jund  tn 

■ome  algal*,  and  reaembling  tpore*. 
PuaitaU  QHi-raa'ta-U),  n.  p£  Puut>t» 
(pa-nu'ta-tA  JL-paroitaEa,  from  Or.  pant- 
>IaW>— para,  from,  and  hiiUjni.  to  *tand.J 
In  arcA.  a  iquan  pillar  or  pUaater  itindiin 

PUUTBUdl  (par-i-aln'ati-li).  ».     [Or— 

from  lynoira.  to  awemble,  from  wn.  lo- 

Ether,  and  ajr^,  to  lead,  hrlng.1    Ul  eivQ 
B,  a  conirentlcle  or  unlawful   meeting. 


B,  pin;      ndte,  not,  more;       tube,  tnb,  b 
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I  aar^-tak-tjk),  a. 
cEuutailiad  bj 


iriiLlKm 


■  rOr.jx 


wtarit   and,  nc«mlo  add, 

M  llu  uniuio. 

TUMaiU  <iiar-a-Uki^  n.  [Or.,  tnm  nar- 
alamS,fanloM,  M  uriinM  ilda  by  tAt-~ 
fom.  DMlde,  uid  lamt,  to  unuutc]  In 
gran,  the  mace  imHytag  ol  propoiltbiu  one 


■fler  another,  ■ 


oomnoodliw  ]g^- 
iTmtollwiiilQa,  wlt£- 


b]r  VB7  d1  couBqiuiiM  or 

vmoiti  to  tgnua.  SrandfACtaK 
neKUMniikt(par«-thn^ilk),a.  tOreani, 
bMlda,>iidU*riM.hMt.]  BaMmMlwliMt. 
— faraOiniil)  rawL  tha  nanw  glmi  b;  Sir 
J.  Bonolul  loosrtUBrutlntlwMdaripM' 
tnua.  whieh  aboaad  in  tb*  nd  and  oranga 


a^<>a)tltia.  or  Uia 


caao.  —I  TlM  nima  ^van  by  lonia  Dtillolo- 
(Iiti  to  irhat  li  oKon  ooaddsied  Uw  Bnt 
.. —  ■_  .i-  J — . — j^,  ^  lacgniga.  In 
U  manly  of  monoarl- 
" ^„\L 


Ublo  raota,  and  In  which 
reoU.  Tba aama  loot.  «ocordin(lo1ta poal- 
tlon  In  •  MnUDoa,  may  partarm  Iha  rnno- 
tlod  of  a  noDd.  an  adjccUre.  *etb,  Ac. 
ChlDMa  !•  an  eranpla  of  a  langnaoa  In  tha 
■tafs  of  fonUkuli.  Idnsmsaa  Id  thia  itan 
an  Dflan  called  itii<aliiv  Itigtiagtt.-i.  In 
rtmt  a  pannthetica]  notice,  ffenerally  of 
•omethlBa  to  be  aftunard  npaaded.— 
1,  In  arfniind,  the  matter  contained  between 
two&ukeiEa  (>-a  In  the  Qth*  OL  a 
•r  ntlersd  by  B  bUhop  orer  conreita  or 


talnlog  or  raUtliic  to  paratheaii; 
^ifiDaiiloB.  aa  two  nnnita 
nnXKaaoM  (pa-rat'om-iuX  a-  (Or  pan, 
about,  and  lomi,  a  cntllng.]  In  nlKroI. 
bairfnc  the  faeai  ol  daanfo  of  an  Indeter- 


I'lk),  a,  [Or.  Kira,be. 
aaMlUTe(oirgbt:ap- 
.  anta  FlatUir. 
(par4-loD-Dir), n.  [Ft.. from 
iJ  oS,  and  tannttn,  thnnder.) 
italllc  md  employed  aa  a  llght- 

adv,    Comptlon  of  ParMft- 


ktonletf 


Ouiao... 

nmtTKlKpara-Ttl'Xa.  C™onn.»nilO,FT. 
paraml  —par.  by.  and  anl,  down ;  comp. 
MromowU.  with  the  oppoiite  meaning. ) 
Interior;  loweit;  In/fUAU  late,  applied  to 
the  loweil  tenant  holding  under  a  mean  or 
mediate  lord,  ai  dlatlngnlued  bt>ni  a  tenant 
in  eapiU,   who  bolda  Immedlalely  ot  tha 

PftHnan^t  PuKVUmtt  (par-a-Ttnt^ode. 
[Ft.  Hr,  by,  and  a«an(,  balon.]  In  front: 
jnibUely,     &ni««r. 

AmnnLi  nnnnntt  (paH-Tint)  adt. 

PeradTenton.    ^muk-. 

FantTantimht  ad:  Rapty;  by  chuee; 
pandrantiua.     Ckanefr. 

Artoll  <[>«r^boll),  a.l.  IPr.  parbwOtir.  to 
parboil— part,  put,  and  InuilUT.  to  boll: 
UL  b>  paii^bolL  II  To  boll  In  part;  lo  boll 
In  a  modenU  degne,— 1  To  canae  little 

■  ){pllT^rik),e.(.audl.  ToTomll; 

.-  - lo  STOTenl  to.     'When  he  hath 

partreoted  Uagrlared  mind'    Bp.  UalL 


PurWMMKplfbrlik),  n. 

— 1 — ij*{p(taTnih"  - 

or  lowerlni 

■01^  *o.,  alone  an , 

eal  mrfaee.  A  bight  ot  a  rope  In  tha  middle 
la  made  connd  a  poM  at  the  lerel  to  which 
Ifaa  object  ha*  lo^ie  nlwd  or  from  which  It 
hai  to  be  lowered.  The  two  enda  o[  the 
Tope  aia  then  paned  nnder  the  object  and 
Iben  broo^  orer  It.  and  they  being  hauled 
or  (tacksned  together  ralae  or  lower  the 
object  aa  may  be  nqulred,  the  object  Itaalf 
acting  aa  a  morable  jpoUey. 

PumMUaU^kr^nk-lVi.t.  Tohotilorloirer 
by  mean*  of  a  parbudkle. 

TUM  (ptr-it).  n.  The  Utin  name  ol  the 
FatM.    SeeF>n 

P«ra*l(plT'Hl).R.  [Pr.  parHUt.froDiaLI. 


portletlta,  eqnlialant  to  L  parUcula,  dim 
of  para.  partU.  a  part  1  L  A  portion  o 
anything  taken  aeparnldy:  a&agmantoti 
whale;  a  partleta. 

1.  An  tndeSnIte  nnmber.  qnintlty,  or  niea 

ponpialol.  'nie  yoathlui  pared  ot  nobli 
Duchaloia'  SMakr — &  A  part  belonging  Col 
whole;  aa.  In  law.  one  piece  ol  gnnnd  1* 
part  and  pared  of  a  greater  piece. 

t.  A  ooantlty  or  number  ot  Ihlnga  put  up 
togetberi  a  bundle;  a Hckage:  now  the  moat 
oonunonnwnnlng.— AUq/panili,  SeeBiLi. 
Pmrotl  (ptr'aet).  e.Lprei  A  pp.  parulUd; 
ppr.  sonallby.  1-  To  divide  bito  port*  or 
porttoiia.  'The  broad  woodland  poretir  ' 
tuto  fonna.'  TtmtyKm. 
Tluu  gb«lly  Uagi  imiUfbriif  ew  mj  B<>wtr. 
1  To  make  up  Into  a  maa ;  to  make  con 


—To  parcel  a  Ham  (naut.).  to  lay  eanTM 

orar  It  and  daub  It  with  pitch.— ro  parttt 
a  ropi  Inanl.X  to  eater  It  unoolhly  with 
tamd  canTaa.  which  1*  then  bound  over 
with  ipnn  yarn. 
Paroel-tewdt  (ptr'iel-b«dX  n.    A  bawd  In 


Pixcal-bltnd  (pifael-bllnd),  a.    Half-blind: 
partlaUy  blind: 


ihlch  the  deapalch  ot  parceli  li  reglitered. 
Paroel-daaf  (pWaelHlcQ,  a.  PartlSly  deaf ; 
halt  deal     S&  W.  BaU. 
PuMl-fUtCpVael-gUtXa.    FirUally  gUt. 

Ptro*lIlIIS(pU'tel.lng),  n,  .yatit.  long  nar- 
row allpi  (A  canraa  daubed  with  tar  and 
bound  abont  a  rope  like  a  bandage,  befora 
It  la  Mwed.  It  la  uaed  aha  to  ralae  a  monae 
ontbeilaye,  Ac 


Pvcel-<ifflon(pb'^|.(<r-Di).>L  Aplacewben 
parceli  are  recelred  for  deUvery, 

Parcel-IKMt(pIi'iel-p6-et),n.  One  who  li 
a  poet  la  part;  a  hall-poet:  a  mediocre 

IVMlg<par'>elx),  n.pL  In  low,  adeiialp- 
tlon  ol  pnHMTty  tonnally  eet  forth  In  a  con- 
Yeyance.  togeiher  with  the  boondarlei 
thereat,  hi  order  to  Ita  eaiy  Identlflcatlon. 
(pilr'iel-Tan).  n.  A  light  con- 
tbe  dellrerj  of  paicela 
(pu'ian.a-rl},  n.    IHoim.yni 


>[  landa  ot  Inheritance  by  two  or  more  per- 
■ona  It  differ!  from  innf-teTiaiiev,  which 
la  oreated  by  deed  or  devlM :  wherm*  ynr- 
unary  or  eepanmary  li  oreated  by  the  dei- 

Tuonur  (pir'aeu.^).  n.  [Norm,  parenuer. 
U.  n.  parfmnlt,  from  parnn,  porefen.  a 
portloD.  frau  L.  pan,  portik  a  port  I  In 
(die,  parcener  or  oowcener  li  a  eobeir,  or 
one  who  holda  landa  by  deacant  from  an 
ancaMor  In  eenimon  with  another  or  wltb 


Cb.  Be  lodt; 


J.iob; 


npraMintaUvM.     In  tble  caie.  all  tha  bain 
Inherit  aa  parcenen  or  oobaln. 
PU(ll{p*rch\  v.L    [Tb*  derltaUon  of  thl* 
word  la  uncertain.    It  la  perhapa  from  Tr. 
ptrtar,  Fr.  dIaL  perdher,  to  plarce,  aa  It  to 

Blerce  or  penetnt*  with  heM :  or  a  conup- 
on  of  the  L.  jMrareeeo.  to  grow  Tery  dir, 
or  qnlle  dry.]  L  To  bum  Uie  nrtace  c^; 
to  aoonh :  aa,  to  poreA  tha  *kln :  to  porcA 
com.  —  £  To  dry  to  extremity :  a^  the  heat 
of  the  aun'i  rayi  porcAu  the  ■roond :  the 
month  U  pareJud  with  thlnt 

h.  Pr.  ton:     ng,  itiv:     <>.  O"";  tb,  Uln: 


V  (pMrch'lBg-ll),  ad«.    In  a  parch- 

ir:  leoRhlngly. 

ItdiHch'maQt),  n.    [Fr.  parate- 

nin.  Pt,  Hipanan,  from  L  Miwmeno.  per- 
gamiaa  (eAarW.  paper,  nndeniood),  parch- 
ment, lit.  pBpero(Perg*mni.trom  Pn^anHU 
or  PeivanuM,  in  Aala  Minor,  when  parch- 
mant  waa  lint  brought  exlenalTely  Into 
on  about  9.0.  an,  papym*  having  become 
run  on  account  ot  tha  prohibition  of  Ita  ai- 
jport  from  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Kplphanea.] 
The  thin  of  a  nry  young  calf,  aheep.  or 
Boat  dreiaed  or  prepared  and  rendered  Bt 
tor  writing  on.  Ihia  li  done  by  leparBtlng 
all  the  lleah  and  hair  from  the  akin,  rednc- 
Ing  Ita  thlckneai  with  a  iharp  Initrument, 
and  unoothlng  the  lurtace  with  pumlo* 
■tone  corercd  with  palieriicd  chalk  or  ilaked 
lime. — Airckmenl  j«p<r  or  ttgtiabit  panh- 

PMtdmcntoM  (pto-*l-niA'nl-ai).  a.  Same  aa 
Partimmimt. 


il),  n.    [L  pannii 
I.J    Same  aa  Panl 

inimrfv-  whlck  pntUbtu. 

n.    8^ 

ia(pllr1ilfli),n.     A*c 
ieparate  or  IncloBe  any  u1 


tItlH.  t»wtTI,  pviadjOv  or 

Pudlyt  (pkr'al-tl),  n.    8pariDgn'niL~Ca(- 

ftundoaa(plirlilBi),  n.  A  (creen  or  ralUng 
I  object,  ai  to  hi- 
.  -  a  chapel  altar  or 
Pamdoae  and  Ptr- 


the  like     Written  *1 
doH  (which  »A*\ 

"""""  tho*ii.57'S*oi'" 

tardsla,!  n.     [L.  and  O.  ponfalli,  a 
See  FlRD.]    A  leopard,     SpmteT. 
mrdKlotni  (par-da-U'tiu);  n.    A  gei 


Id  (pWtI>  n,  [L.  ponfi 
anther,  tlie  leopard.  ]  1 
ler,     'Bearded  like  the 


of  Auilralla,  where  they  leem  to  lake  the 
■am  eplacethatthe  manaUna  (Plpra)  aapply 
In  Bonth  America. 

PBrda,IFar<lMt(plr-d«0.  [Pr.  par  dim.)  A 
oommon  oath,  algnltying  by  Ood.  It  fre- 
quently occnra  In  oar  old  wrlten  nnder 
rarlooa  fomii,  ai  PardU,  Parditv.  Pardv, 
Ptrdy.  At 

Parda  (par'daj,  n.  a  money  of  account  ot 
Ooa,  In  the  Eaat  Indlei.  worth  abont  It.  td. 

Paraon  (pai'dD),  v.t  [O.Pr. pardoner, par- 
doner. Mod.  Fr.  junfenner,  IL  penfonara, 
to  pardon.tromLLpardonare.^nariiMi — 
L.  per,  ttvough,  qoite,  and  doa 
per  havlnfl  the  effect  of  '*■-  " — 

/(rnrine.     Comp.  O.  ner 
1.  To  releau  or  abaoli-e  from  llablUty  U 
auffer  pnnlibment  tor  a  crime  or  a  fault;  tt 
torgln:  applied  to  the  offender. 


togJTa; 
OlAlu 

I,  oemeoen,  to  torglTe." 
•— '—  from  llabiuS  t 


■:     (Olgll 

phtaie  uied  when  one  aak*  for  ennae,  or 
makea  an  apology,  and  often  need  In  Ihla 

or  contradict  what  another  alHrraa— Par- 
don, f  orpiee.  Theaa  worda,  thon^  lynony- 
moua  to  a  certain  polnl,  are  not  oo-eiteu- 
dre  In  their  wpUcation.  PartbM  ntaana 
■trlctly  to  remit  the  pnnlahment  or  relalla- 
tlou  w*  wen  entitled  to  IntllcL    It  li  thai 


w,  vig:    wh.  sJklg:    ih,  a 


— SeeXn. 


PABDOy 


ths  l^Bl  word  ■■  betwesn  ■  nuglitrats  ud 
«  ETlmlD*!.  The  queen  pordnu  ■  con*  1st. 
Forgive  hai  relanaca  to  the  fuUusi  of  the 
Vmj  vha  hu  tuflend  ttas  lnjuiv,  ud  Im- 
pliM  that  he  ^ntlnlr  overlooka  the  oBenoB, 
and  oherlaheano  IU-leeUli«wliiieBirer  tgillut 
tb»  oHoadsr.  — 8it(.  To  lorglre,  abnlTs,  ei- 
ciue,  remit,  ovulook,  put,  pnHOTer.  let  off- 
Plfdon  (pHi'da).  n,  1.  ^orgiTBneM  of  u 
Aff^rtder  or  of  hli  offenca  or  crime ;  ■  piie> 
sr  wlUiout.  or  not  vlaltlng  vltta,  pun- 

-    --■ nil^OtBlTBIWM: 

k  the  pardon  of 


menj ;  grace ;  u,  we  eeek  t 
■lot,  trwugrcwloni,  and  offaiu 
BrtWln  It  la  part  ol  ILb  pren 


icea  merely  againit 

... :,  with  osrlatii  re- 

■dqn  la  grantad  under  the 
br  varranL  under  the  algn 
rslffued  bf  one  al  the  prln- 

.  official  warrant  of  penally 


Capable  of 
nsd  or  forglTen;  not  reoiilrlng 
not  penalty:  eicuiabte;  venM: 
le  offender  ud  the  oOeuee. 

Ji  (pHr'da-a-bl-nei).  It-    The 

quality  of  belug  pardonable:  luueptiblUty 
of  bugiTenoa.  '  Tbia  coDcait  of  the  natural 
vardoruMmtu  of  iln.'    Bp.  BOU. 

ntrdonabb' (pU'dn-a-bll),  ode.  In  a  man- 
ner admitting  ol  pardon;  etcusablf . 

htrdOIWr(pir'dn-4r),iL  1.  One  who  pardona 
or  tcngiTst ;  one  who  abaolvei  an  offender. 
£.t  One  llcenied  to  aell  the  pope'i  indul- 

Pfure  Uitr),  e.r  pcet  App-jamd;  i 


from  L,  paran,  to  prepan] 
Bi  the  luperflclal  lubitaticB 
of  a  thing;  toe' --"- 


le  taSi:  U 


1 1  to  jure  a  lioiH'a  hoof :  h 

-jrienUHTB;  followed  bj  irfoi 

V  wben  the  thing  teparatad  li  the  ob 
;  aa,  to  jura  of  the  rind  ol  fnilti  to  pan 


I.  To  dlmlniah  by  Uttle  and  Uttle. 


par^6,  to  lead.  t< 


Pne(p*r).i>.    See  Pare.  4 
FaregmanoRfpB-reg'men-an),  n.  [PromGi 
to  lead,  to  deriYB,  M  one  word  froi 


t  (par4-gorlk),  a.  [Gr.  par^oeri- 
;liing,  from  parigarcB,  to  eifiort, 
coiuole.  lootbe.  mitigate — para,  beside,  and 
ofvreud,  to  ipeak  in  vi  aaflembljrl  Jn  med. 
mitigating  ;  aiauaglng  pain.  —  Paregoric 
•lizir.  a  campbonted  Unctore  of  opluai, 
Oavoured  by  aromatlca 
Puvgorle  (par.e-gor'ikX  n.  A  madlcluB 
that  mltigatei  pain:  an  anodyne;  paregoric 

Bmlnt  (pa-rf'ra),  n.  A  Pottngneae  name 
given  in  Braall  to  the  roota  of  certain  planta 
employed  in  medical  prudce,  a*  raluabla 
tonjca  and  diuretica.  The  sort  (dmltted 
Into  Iba  pharmacoptalaB  of  tbIa  country  )■ 
called  pareim  bratn,  and  1i  produced  by 
Otandradendnm  lomanCcwim,  a  lofty  lUimb- 
Ing  ahmb  with  woody  atema,  large  broad 
leaiee,  and  racemei  of  mlnnle  uniaeiual 


grape -like  beirieai  n 


lai  lbDlip< 


labia  or  particle  to  the  end  of  a  proDOuo. 
Parsila,  P»T«Ue  (pa-relTa,  p»-relT,  n.   IFr, 


leU^  relating  to  the  fobjeet  In  th 
Idle  of  a  peri^ ;  or,  that  which  ta  ii 


middte 


Dint> 


B  aentence  . 

the  conteit  tliaa  a  parantheaia.    It  ia  aiio 

called  ranmptotit. 
Paremant,!  n.    [Pr.,  from  pantr,  to  adorn; 

L.  paran,  to  pnpara.]    Soma  article  ol  or- 

nunentai  tomltuie  or  elotbei.    CAaucar. 
P&MKWtotll  <par-am-t£'aiB},  n.    [Or.,  from 

para,  Deilde  or  tMtween,  tm  for  tn.  In,  and 

ptdaii,  afalllns.1    Sss  Pi.bei<gole. 
nmneliyinaipB-ren'kl-m-'  -    ■"■ 

ettyma,  anything  poured 

b^de,  andene^ —  ' 

cAfld,  to  pour  In 


aiieIiyilialpB-ren1[l-ma).  n.   [Or.  poren- 

"ina,  anything  poured  In  bealda-    

'*"  andeneAvma. 


.  In  ana 


tlsaua  outitda  the  blood- 
■         ■     n  tJle  blood ;  the 


ceUular  and  Hbroui „ 

and  oltier  lolld  oigvia-S  In  tiot.  the  pith 
or  pnip  of  planta;  the  ipongy  and  cellular 

-      .       _      .  W  (PM- 

tu^  pa-ren'kl-mniX  a.  Fertalnlog 
to.  teaaoibling,  or  conalatiug  of  pareucliyma; 
■pongy;  aoft;  porona. 

ParanecU  (pa-ren'o-ali).  n.  [Or.  parainnil 
— paraiMS.  to  eihort  I  Pertuaaion;  eihor- 
tation.    [Rare.] 

farenaUo,  Paxenstlcal  (par-o-net'lk.  par- 
e-nat'lk-al),  o.  [Sea  PaBUiiflis.1  Horta- 
tory; penuaalve;  ancontagiUK.    ISare.] 

Chronicler  iD'enied  hbnrylnthelntereil  otbii^r- 

hrsnt  (pi'rentV  n.  [L.  par«u,  parenKt, 
from  pario,  to  bring  forth,  to  bear,  to  begat] 
1.  A  fatJier  or  motner ;  he  or  ahe  that  pro- 
doceayouDg:  uaad  of  animaia  and  planla  at 
weU  ■*  of  man. 


2.  Oh  who  prodnc 


i  author. 


S.  That  which  prodnoea;  cause;  • 


birth;  origin;  condition  with  reapect  to  the 

aa.  a  man  ot  mean  pareHtofi ;  a  gentleman 
of  nobla  parentage ;  a  plant  or  animal  of  a 
diflereut  parsn^otra  from  another. 


t;  paranlaf  dudea 


PareiitsUy(pa-rent-al.U),adE.  luifatharty 
or  parcntu  manner. 
FarentatlORl  (par-eii-tA'ahon),  n.    [I.  po- 


I,  tnnenl  rltei,  fRnn 


1.  Klnafolka;  hlDi^ed.  C 


iD'the-iii). 

'Hthimi.  lo  place.)    1.  An  ei- 

r  qualifying  lenience,  or  part 

III  ■  Huuuice,  InaerteiT  into  the  mldat  of 

Ucalty  conaected' with  It.     It  la  generally 
marked  off  by  upright  currea  (  ),  but  fre- 


planatory  o 


uenUy  b) 
pine,  pin;     nUe.  n 


mal.    Both  the  following  eilncli  oontaln 


2.  In  printinff.  the  ptrenlhetio*]  ilgn  (  X  !■>- 
ciudlEg  Uio  worda  auarted. 
?&rBntlMtlc^  ParonUwUial  (pu-en-thetr- 
ik.  par-en-thet'Ik-al),  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  > 
parentheala;  ol.the  nature  of  a  paienlheda; 
eiprested  In  a  parentheala ;  aa,  a  ^iwi- 

Buthaasa:  aa,  a  ntTentAelionl  atyle. 
PaTantlietl(all7  &>ar-en.thef  ik-al-ll),  ttdt. 

In  the  manner  or  form  of  a  parentbeilti  by 

pBtenthoala 
Parenthood  (pi'rent'had).  n.     The  itate  of 

being  a  parent;  ttie  condition  ot  a  parent 

'  That  education  .  .   .  which  preparea  tor 

pormUiooii.'    H.  Sptnetr. 
nranttdila  (pa-ren'ti-ildX  n.     [L.  parent, 

partnCii,  a  parent,  and  emla,  to  kill  1    One 

who  kilia  a  parent;  a  parricide.    Bauey. 
ArentlMB  (p&'rent-leg).  a.     Deprived  of 

parenla-     ■Thy  orphana  left  poore,  varent- 

luH,  alone.'    if (r. /or  ils0i. 
Fai«r  (par'6r),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 

parea;  an  inatrument  for  paring.  Juairr. 
WrtTKOnlpar-er'gon).  li.     [Or.,  fromporo, 

Incldealally;  a  work  aubontioate  or  (Ubd- 
diary  to  BDother;  a  parergy;  aa,  AyliSe'a 
Parergon. 

SaxtlgT  (paffc-Jil  n.  [Or.  para,  beyond, 
and  ergim,  work.;  Something  done  Inciden- 
tally: lomelhlog  ■ubaidlary;  a  luperflultyi  a 
auperfluoua  detalt.  'Scriplura  being  lerl- 
oua.  and  commonly  omitting  toctl  partr- 
aia.'    Sir  T.  Brotmt. 

^raita  (paT'e-alai  n.  [Or.,  from  pBr*nl, 
toratai.1  In poUol  aname  given  ^soma 
to  a  allEht  Incomplete  paralyala,  affecting 

pMftw.t  PuftLI  (Ft. jar/ou— par,  by,  uid 
/o<.  faith,  Fr.dlal./oi.)  Bymyla]&.  Chaiutr. 

Pullt,!  o.  (Fr.  par/ait  See  PBEracr.l  Per- 
fect,    'i'arjfl  In  blaleminga'    CAauwr. 

Paifltly.t  aife.    Perfectly,     taonoer, 

FarrotlTIie,le.'.    To  perform.     ChaiutT. 

PargBBlW  (pilr'ga-iltl  n.  IFrotn  tbe  Ids 
/'aroof,  in  Finland.]  CryttaAlted  and  gran- 
ular hornblende  ot  high  luatre  and  rather 
dark  green  colour,  containing  slumin*,  iroD. 
and  magnealB. 

PaTce-bOuil(pltrfbSrd),n.  SameaaAirfe- 

Parnt  (lar'Jet),  n.  [O.E.  parKf,  O.F». 
pariette.  from  u  pariit,  panttit,  a  walLJ 
1.  Gypaum  or  plaater.atona.— 2.  Plaaterlald 


watli; 


, /-dnng,  u*ed  fc. ,  _. 

flue  of  a  chimney 3.1  Paint,  uanally  for  the 

PargBt  (pttfjeft  e '.     1.  To  corer  with  ptaa- 
ter  or  pargal;  lo  otnamant  with  parge-work. 

'/■aipafteillheman ' ' -■^—  • 

Carlylt. 


lay  on  paint.     '  She'a 

I     aboTB  BlV-two.  and 

vargeU.'    B-  Jon*ffit^ 

hxgatar  (ptr-Jat-fr), 


.  p»r]-w*rk),    n.      A 

:  term  ueed  lor  plaa- 

:  ter-work  of  varloH* 

\  Unda,  but  commonly 
applied  toapartleii- 

:  [daater,  with  patlemi 

i  and  omantani*  lalaed 

!  or  iiulented  upon  It, 

I  mocb  used  bi  the  In- 

'.  terlor   and  often  In 

t  the  exterior  of  honiea 

)  of  Uie  Tndor  period. 

I  Numben  of  wooden 


poHd  ol^  or  corend  with,  punst  i 

?KtwlU  C[i«r-h«niE).  a.    KtlitlDs  to  pu^ 

TmilMllai  (pir-Mll^iD).  ».  pi.  PuHallA 
(ptr-bm^V  [Or.  pan,  nnr,  ud  hlUot, 
(ha  miL  1  A  mock  inn,  bitTliis  tha  ippeu- 
if  the  tun  IMIt,  ud  Hsn  bf  ths  ildt 


wUeh  Ugbt  (utdngoei  whin  It  talli  oc 

OTTit^  of  lea.  nln-dropt ■— --- 

da*  that  eoDMIUla  tsltali 
PariMlU  which  aj>|>aar  oi 


tha  dfcla  with  tha  t 


lun  an  oKea  UDtad 


with  pilHnatio  ooloun. 

nurhalnmlpir-U'll-nuiXn.  same. 
Mion.    IBaral 

FaiUh  {p*'rl-a),  n.  A  Dama  wmewiun 
looaelr  applied  to  any  of  the  lowMt  clu*  of 
people  In  Hltidiutan,  who  hin.  pmperlr 
..i__  __  ...^.    t —  ■■  lapiaad and 


id  bj  KKletyi  an  ontcaM. 


Eifivpf  ih>m 


Properly.  howaTHT.  Fulata  (a  TamQ  dud*) 
la  andjed  to  the  memben  o(  a  aomewhal 
wtdely  ipnad  race  In  Sonlham  India,  geo- 
enllf  of  the  Hlnda  rellglan,  and  tboog^ 
refuded  by  the  Hindu  *a  of  the  loweit 
cnde,  yat  mperlor  to  loine  ten  other  caata 
ui  their  own  country.  Anioiu[  thsnudree 
there  are  aald  to  be  thirteen  cbuei  or  dlri- 
alona.  They  are  freqaeutly  aerta  to  the 
aErlcnltdTai  cbua,  or  Mmota  to  Buropeani. 
—PariaJi  dag, ■ —  '-  "■-  "—  •- 


|Ulal(pA-rt'al).n.  Same  aa  Pafr-rvpol. 
ntbUtlpi'rl-anX  o-  Pertahilog  to  Fant, 
an  Ida  tn  the  bean  Sea.— Parian  CAnm- 
IcU.  See.^niB±ljrarUeinnderllAHBLK. 
— PsHaH  flHrMe.  ■  mellow-tinted  marble, 
ItMd  b;  Uie  andenti;  and  choaen 
obolcaat  worka.  The  prlndpal 
Bra  obtained  from  Koont  Mar- 
ine Tailety  of  porcelain.   See  ueit 

le  TarietT  of  por- 
whlchaUtaetto. 


WJ 


■a.)  The  titmice,  a  (amity  of  dentlroe. 
tral  panailne  birda  They  are  actlTO  little 
blrdik  fllttlna  from  branch  to  ' 
ampendfau  Uiemaeltea  tn 
atuinda  when 
ocesrlnbi-'  ' 


iiety  Tarlatr  of 


to  the  gcon*  Panu.  are  found  In 
The  pendnUna  tltmonae  of  tha 
— *  of  Kniopa  (jEffillnUvi  sot- 
of  the  moat  remarkable  of 
Freanenta  the  reedy  banki  of 
penduloni  pone-lUie 


rwtdlClUto  (pa-n-dVl-tU).  n.     [L  jur 


equal,  and  ihgltui.  > 


Innr.]    Baring  an 

nata(pa?W<^'pLFul•tM(pa-rl^^l  ' 
[IlI  irnamitanainBgltenWapartwWct 

fennt  ealltlee;  aa,  the  nrwlH  ot  the  cra- 
nlom.  eheet,  Ac— t.  In  Mt.  (ha  aide  or  an 


le  with  chloride  of 


PftrU-CUdan  (par'lasir'dn),  n.  A  hi 
garden :  a  tioLiy.  dliorderly  pUce  i  In  al 
alon  to  the  bear-garden  ao  called  on 
Thamea  bank-tide,  kept  by  Bobert  de  Pt 


L— tPei 


,<pa-ri'et-al),ii.  Prarfclolw.  from 

Hrte,  parittli,  a  wall]    I.  Pertaining  to  a 
— ■■     i  •>_..■_■ — to  bnlldlnga  or  the  I 


ilty.orthel 
1.  In  aoM  pertaining  to  the  walliot  a  earlly 
of  the  body,  or  to  the  bonea  which  form  the 
aldea  and  opper  part  of  the  ikulL— 4.  In  Aot 
a  term  applied  to  any  or^i  which  growi 
from  the  ildei  of  another.  Tboae  oTarJea  are 


F.  ejtamalit,  or  t 
a  IMtlih  piknt  gi 
amonq  nibblih. 


._  n'at  onier  Urtlcea, 
nmon  walt-pelUtory,  la 
ring  on  old  walla  and 
waa  fonnerly  nied  In 

(pa-rfet-a-rll  n.  [Fr.  niritfalrr, 
from  L.  inriM. parietu,  a  wall.]  A  plant, 
the  walf-peUIEory,  of  the  genua  Parlalarta 
<whlch  Bee> 

rHt«HlWl(P*-rrC-tIn\n.  [Lpartettaa.old. 
lallen-down  walb,  mlna.]  A  piece  of  a 
walL  '  That*  parUHntt  and  nibblth  of  old 
Soman  towna     BurtotL 

hllatOi^UielinlO  (pa-rl'et.a-lplangk"- 
nlk),  a.  [L  pariet.  a  wall,  and  Or.  iplonift. 
■wn,pLapla>uAna,TlBoera.]  lofompar.anoL 
BtermappUed  toaOBi^lhepoate^orpt  thi 


rMlgtOTigMm(pa-ri'et-6.Tla"<r-alXa.  [L 

fiarf*^|iarial>>.  a  wall,  aodeiMTra.]    Bame 
aa  Faneto-nlanehnic. 
Pulllg  (paring),  n.     I.  That  whloh  li  pared 
--■  -  -'^~  ^pped_off;_thBrtnd.     -virgin; 

oniung  on  uie  innace  oi  grar  ' — -*  '-- 
lege;  what  la  ao  cut  or  pared  t 


^PartngmuHrumino,  U)e  operation  of  par- 
ing off  the  lurface  of  worn-out  graaa  land, 
or  Unda  corered  with  coaree  herliage.  and 
burning  It  for  the  aake  of  the  aahea,  which 
act  aa  a  powartol  manore,  and  for  the  do- 
atrucUon  of  weeda,  aeeda,  Inaacti,  Ac- 

mi]IS(p4nng},i).anda.  Applied  to  that 
which  ihaiea  on  or  trinui  a^  a  paring 
ohlael,  a  paring  knife,  &c-^Paring  tpada. 
Bee  BkKasT-noDoa, 

Purl  PUanXpiM  v^a\  [L1  with  equal 
paoa  or  progtMa.  In  Ia»,  a  term  algnlfylng 
equally  lo  proportion;  without  preference: 
uaed  eapeolallr  of  the  credlton  of  an  Iniol- 
rsnt  eatale  who  (with  oertaln  eiceptloDi) 


PaxlplBIUt«(pa-rl-pbi'U),  a.  IL.  fsr,  equal, 
and  pinnnftu,  winged.)  In  bol.  equally  pin- 
nate ;  abruptly  pinnate :  applied  to  a  com- 
pound pinnate  ending  In  two  leaflete. 

nul*  {pBi^).n.  [FnimL.|>ar.t>arii.  equal. 
In  aUuiioa  to  the  regularlly  ca  the  puta  ] 
A  gonii  ot  plant*  of  the  nat.  order  Trlllla- 
c«*.  P.  oitair^etia  Qwib-paria,  tme-Iove, 
or  one-ben/]  b  not  nnoommon  In  BrlUln, 
being  tonnd  m  moM  ahady  wood*.  It  baa  a 
atanpta  atom  hearing  a  whorl  of  tout  ovate 
leant  near  the  tammlt.  and  a  aOUIary 
greenlah  flower.  The  frull  ia  a  purpllih 
black  beny,  which  It  lald  to  be  pottonoiu 
and  narcoUc.  but  the  Juice  ot  whlsh  baa 


The  roota  are  potgatlTe. 
Full  Bnaln  fiai'lt  ba'an),  n.  In  hsI.  the 
great  ana  of  lattlaTy  Btrata  oD  which  Fartt 
Stltoated.  Iha  btdn  extend*  to  about  UO 
mllee  Ln  length,  from  north-eaat  to  aootfa- 
weat,  and  to  about  100  mDea  In  width  from 
eMt  to  weat.  The  Paria  baaln  haa  a  thlck- 
neaa  of  aereral  hundred  feet  of  marla,  llme- 
■tonei,  tanditonei,  tand^  and  dan.  Bc- 
aldca  a  rich  fauna  of  marine  and  frcah- 


•.  L.I.  par. 


P»rtlll  (parlahX  n.  [Tr,  poro, 
acia,  neighbourhood,  an  ecclsiiuuciu  tue- 
ttict;  from  Or.  j^mdcia.  a  pariib.  a  neigh- 
bourhood, from  fata,  betide,  and  oiko^  a 
boute,  a  dwelling.  1  1.  The  pradnctor  terri- 
torial Juriadlctlon  of  a  tec  ular  prieat;  circuit 
of  ground  or  dlitrlct  Inhabited  by  people 
who  belong  to  one  church,  and  are  under 
the  particular  charge  of  Iba  mlnlater;  adia- 
trfcE  having  Itt  own  offlcea  for  the  legal  can 
of  the  poor,  &o.  In  the  earliett  agea  of  the 
Church  the  name  ^riiA  waa  qipUed  to  the 
dlatrlat  plaoed  under  the  tDpertntendence 
of  the  iHahop,  and  waa  equiTalant  to  the 


■^ihet 
lou,  hu 

irlahlaL,—. 

intry  for  purpottt  of  local  tell- 
1^  meat  of  the  local  rmtea  and 


dlocat&  Fanihet  weto  orjgf ually  ecclealaa- 
tlcal  dlritlou,  hut  now.  In  Eo^and  eepe- 
clalty,  a  paiiah  la  an  Important  aubdlTtdon 
of  the  cour '  '      '      " 


ttie*  being' _. 

land  the  diviilDU  into  paiUhnli  alao  recog- 
nlied  for  certain  civil  purpoiei  at  well  at 
for  pnipoae*  purely eccletlaatlcaL  Adiatrlct 
that  tonn*  a  p«itb  only  ao  tar  a*  purely 
eccleaiattlca]  mattera  an  eoncemed  la.  In 
Scotland,e«lledaauaaiJMKraparlili,— S,Iii 
the  United  Statet,  an  — •-■—"—•  — --^ 


ptrua;  parocDiaj :  aiipanan  minitier:  paru* 
church;  paritA  record  — 1.  Maintained  hy 
the  paiiah;  aa,  jnrifA  poor. 


a  given  paritb. 


childranotparantt  unable  to  mi 
—Parith  cmitiMe.  a  petty  — 

cliing  bit  f  ancCloni  within  ..  „ , 

Pl^llil-oliUa  <pai^ih-chnd),  n. 
brought  up  at  the  expenae  of  a  pariah;  a 
pauper  child, 

nflsh-alwk  (par'Ith-klllrkX  n.  A  paraon 
whoee  duly  It  ia  to  lead  the  retponitt  dnr- 
tng  the  reading  of  the  aarrice  hi  Ibgllah 
ihnrchea  HeltBenerally*ppolnt~"~~"" 
'  Hit,  and  1*  liable  to  be  ii  . 
>nd  from  hh  oOlee.  by  thi 
*  m  the  tike  groundtaa 

Si 


authority, 
TftiUliantit 


ParlgMoniJ  (pa-rlih'on-at),  a 


/a  rultiHt^i  withtl,  ui^sncr  cried '  Kb 
Parlili-prlHFt  (pai'lih-prht), 


Thap 


nlater  who  haldi  a  paridi  a*  a 

vicar,     in  Iielana  It  uiuallj  Indicate*  tha 
Boman  Catholic  prteat  of  the  parlih. 
hrlili-rMliter  (parlib-re-lit-ttr),  n 
'■—'-  in  wSleh  the  }■'-"-  -•— >■-  —^  ■ 


!  birtha,  deatht,  and  m 


dhn  (pa-r1^1-an).  o.    Of  or  pertaining 
via  or  tta  Inhabftanl* 


anna  Farletarla     Oiaiia 


The  herb  ptUltory,  of  the 


g.»o;      J.  Job;      B.T».  t. 


3,  Uau;  th,  (Un; 


PARITY 
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PARLOUSLY 


PftZltar  (PA'riiiX  n.  [Fr.  jhsWI^, L. jparifM, 
equality,  parity,  from  par,  equal]  The  con- 
dition of  being  equal  or  equivalent;  like 
atate  or  degree;  equality;  close  correspond- 
ence; analogy;  as,  parity  of  reasoning. 

Wher«  there  b  no  /arify  of  principle,  there  Is  no 
basis  for  comparison.  De  Qmutc^. 

Park  (pKrk),  n.  [A  word  occurring  in  the 
Teutonic,  Bomanoe,  and  Celtic  tongues,  and 
of  somewhat  doubtful  origin,  but  probably 
from  Lb  Lb  farciu,  a  park,  an  inclosure  for 
animals,  from  "Lparoere,  to  spare,  the  Uteral 
meaning  being  thus  a  piece  ox  land  reserved. 
The  E.  park  may  therefore  be  directly  from 
Fr.  pare,  with  which  the  earlier  A.  Sax. 
pearrue,  a  paric,  would  combine  and  so  dis- 
appear.] L  In  a  legal  sense,  a  large  piece 
of  ground  inclosed  and  privileged  for  wild 
beasts  of  chase,  by  the  monarch's  grant,  or 
by  prescription.  The  only  distinction  be- 
tween a  cMce  and  a  park  was,  that  the  lat- 
ter was  inclosed,  whereas  a  chace  was  al- 
ways open,  and  they  both  differed  from  a 
forett,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  peculiar 
courts  or  judicial  officers,  nor  any  particular 
laws.— 2.  A  considerable  extent  of  pasture 
and  woodland,  surrounding  or  adjoining  a 
manrion-house,  devoted  to  purposes  of  re- 
creation or  enjoyment^  but  chiefly  to  the 
support  of  a  herd  of  deer,  though  sometimes 
to  cattle  and  sh^p.— 8.  Any  piece  of  public 

S>und.  general^  In  or  near  a  large  town, 
d  out  and  cultivated  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  pleasure  and  recreation,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  size  of  the  ground  or  the  style 
of  the  arrangement — 4.  In  Scotland,  an  in- 
closed piece  of  ground  suitable  for  tillage 
or  pasture;  a  cultivated  field.— 6. t  A  large 
net  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  with 
only  one  entrance,  which  is  next  the  shore, 
and  is  left  dry  by  Uie  ebb  of  the  tide.  Holly- 
band.^Park  qf  artillerv  or  artillery  park, 
the  train  of  artillery,  with  carriages,  cannon, 
ammunition,  Ac.,  which  accompanies  an 
army  to  the  field ;  also,  the  space  occupied 
by  such  a  trtdn.— Engineer  park,  the  whole 
equipment  of  stores,  intrenching  tools,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  engineer  department  in 
the  field ;  also,  the  place  where  these  are 
stored,  and  where  the  officers  and  men  of 
tUs  branch  are  camped. —Park  ofprcvieione, 
the  place  where  the  sutlers  pitch  their  tents 
and  sell  provisions,  and  that  where  the 
bread  wagons  are  stationed.— ParJr  hack,  a 
horse  hired  for  use  in  a  public  park.— ParJr 
phaeton,  a  small,  low  carriage  for  use  in 
parks. 
rKtk,  (pirk),  v.t    1.  To  inclose  in  a  parlL 

How  are  we  parHd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale? 
A  little  herd  of  Enipand'stiro'rous  deer.    Skak. 

S.  To  bring  together  in  a  park  or  compact 
body;  as,  to  pm  the  artillery.  J>e  Qtimictfy. 

Furka  (pftrlca),  n.  A  curious  fossil  from  the 
old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland  and  England. 
They  are  egg  packets,  probably  of  some  spe- 
cies of  the  crustacean  genus  Pterygotus. 
which  is  found  in  the  same  beds. 

Parkan  (pirlcenX  n.  A  Idnd  of  cake  made 
with  treacle  and  oatmeal  and  usuallv  flav- 
oured with  singer.    [Provincial  Em^Ish.] 

Parker  (plwr^r),  n.  The  keeper  of  a  park. 
'A  parker,  forester,  or  warrener.'    Svr  M, 

ParkaiillA  (plrk'sInX  n.  A  substance  so 
called  from  Mr.  Parke*,  of  Birmingham. 
Its  basis  is  almost  any  vmtable  fibre,  the 
inflammable  nature  of  which  is  subdued  by 
the  addition  of  certain  mineral  neutral  salts. 
Naphtha  is  used  as  a  solvent  Another  com- 

Sonent  is  oil,  which  may  or  may  not  be  httr- 
ened  by  chloride  of  smphur.  The  mixture 
gradually  becomes  a  hard  mass.  While  in 
a  pasty  condition  it  can  be  moulded  into  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  for  similar  purposes  as  gutta 
percha  and  ebonite. 

Ivkia  (ptti^-aX  n.  [From  Mungo  Park^i 
A  genus  of  LM^uminosn,  including  the  P. 
<npieana,  or  Amcan  locust-tree. 

Parktmonla  (pirkln^'ni-aX  n.  [After 
John  Parkineon.  a  chemist  in  London,  and 
author  of  some  botanical  works.]  A  genus 
of  leguminous  plants  of  the  subA>rder  Cs9s- 
alpineiB.  P.  aeuleala  (Jerusalem  thorn,  or 
Barbadoes  flower-fence),  a  West  Indian  tree 
or  shrub,  growing  to  tne  hel^t  of  10  to  15 
feet,  presents,  when  in  full  flewer,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  is  furnished  with  spines,  and 
is  extensively  used  in  tropical  countries  for 
hedges,  being  now  commonlv  used  for  this 
purpose  not  only  in  Central  America  but 
also  in  the  Bast  Indies. 

Pazkiah(p&rk1shXa.  Belattng  to  or  resem- 
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bllng  a  park.  '  Would  give  it  a  very  elegant^ 
tasteful,  parkish  appearance.'  J.  BailUe, 

P^k-keraer(pltrlrkep-^rXn.  One  who  has 
the  custody  of  a  parlc 

ParkLeaTe8(pttrk16vz),n.  A  popular  name 
for  Hypericum  Androeamum. 

Purlailoe(piinans),9k  [O.Fr.,fromiNir2ant, 
ppr.  of  parler,  to  speak.  See  rARLBT.]  Con- 
versation; discourse;  talk. 

A  hate  of  gossip  AarUtnctt  and  of  swaf, 
Crown'd  Isabel,  thro'  all  her  pladd  Ufe. 

Temfysok, 

—In  common  parlance,  in  the  usual  mode 
of  speech;  in  ordinary  language. 
PEtrlet  (pttrIX  n.  Conversation;  talk;  treaty 
or  discussion.    See  Pablbi*. 
They  ended /ttriSr,  and  both  addressed  for  SghL 

Parlet  (p&A\  v.i.  To  talk;  to  confer  with  a 
view  to  come  to  an  understanding;  to  discuss 
orally. 

Their  purpose  is  to  ^rie,  to  court,  and  dance. 

SMaJk. 

Parlaooe,  Parleycao  (pMrle-kax  v.i.  or  t 

^Fr.  parler  d  queue,  to  speak  at  the  taiL] 
In  the  Preabyterian  Church,  to  recapitulate, 
as  the  cdergymen  of  the  connegaiion,  the 
substance  of  the  discourses  delivered  by  his 
brethren  who  had  come  to  assist  him  at  the 
communion. 

At  the  dose  it  was  the  custom  of  our  minister  to 
parltyau  the  addresses  of  the  clergymen  who  had 
assisted  him— that  is,  he  repeated  the  substance  of 
them  and  enforced  their  lessons. 

Reminisceticts  qfa  QuinqitagtMariaM. 

Parleene,  Parleycue  (pftrie-kfiX  «>«  A  re- 
capitulation of  oiscourBes  previously  deliv- 
ered. 

Parlement,tn.  [Fr.  SeePABLiAxssT.]  An 
assembly  for  consultation ;  a  place  for  con- 
ference or  discourse;  a  consultation.  Chau- 
cer, 

Parley  (piirliX  v.i.  [Fr.  parler,  to  speak, 
O.Fr.paroler,  tromJ*.  h.parabolare,  to  speak, 
from  L  paraJMa,  a  comparison,  later  a  word. 
See  Parable.]  To  speak  with  another;  to 
discourse;  to  confer  on  some  pointof  mutual 
concern ;  especially  to  confer  with  an  enemy, 
as  on  an  exchanee  of  prisoners,  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  or  the  subject  of  peace.  '  And 
didst  In  signs  again  ixir<0y  with  sin.'  Shak. 

They  are  at  hand 
To  fttrley  or  to  fight.  Shak. 

Parley  (pl^r^).  n.  Mutual  discourse  or  con- 
versation; discuBsiou:  specifically,  a  confer- 
ence with  an  enemy  in  war;  a  hasty  and  in- 
formal treating  between  two  paxxies  pre- 
pared to  fight 

We  yield  oiaparUy,  but  are  atorm'd  in  viria. 

DrydtH, 
Left  dni^e,  in  bold/aHIcr.  ye.  of  yore. 
Did  fxaax  the  Norman  win  a  gallant  wreath. 

lV«rdsworth. 

-—To  heal  or  sotmd  a  parley  (nnlU.),  to  beat 
a  drum  or  sound  a  trumpet  as  a  signal  for 
holding  a  conference  with  the  enemy. 
PaxUamentCPttrli-mentXn.  [Fr.parlement 
(Sp.  It  and  Pg.  parlamenio\  composed  of 
parler,  to  speak,  and  the  term,  -ment,  as  in 
complement,  Ac.  See  Parley.]  L  A  meet- 
ing or  assembly  of  persons  for  conference 
or  deliberation ;  an  assembly  of  Uie  people 
or  their  representatives  to  deliberate  or  le- 
gislate on  national  affairs ;  a  supreme  na- 
uonal  or  general  council 

Till  the  war'drum  throbb'd  no  loiter,  and  the  battle- 
Sags  were  furl'd. 

In  the  ParliamtMt  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the 
world.  Ttn^ysoH. 

2.  The  grand  assembly  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  lords  spiritual,  lords  temporal, 
and  the  commons ;  the  general  council  of 
the  nation  constituting  the  legislature,  sum- 
moned by  the  sovereign's  authority  to  con- 
sult on  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  to  enact 
and  repeal  laws.  Primarily,  the  soverdgn 
may  be  considered  as  a  constituent  branch 
of  parliament;  but  the  word  is  generally 
used  to  denote  the  three  estates  above 
named,  consisting  of  two  distinct  branches, 
the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Lords  includes  lords  tpiritual 
and  temporal;  the  former  being  archbishops 
and  bishops,  the  latter  dakes  or  princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  other  dukes,  marquesses, 
earls,  viscounts,  and  barons— all  being  *  peers 
of  the  United  Kingdom;*  to  these  were 
added,  by  treaties  of  union  with  Scotland 
in  1707,  and  Ireland  in  1800, 16  Scotch  and 
28  Irish  repreeentative  peers,  chosen  by 
the  general  nobility  in  each  country— the 
Scotch  representative  peers  for  each  succes- 
sive parliament,  the  Irish  representative 
peers  for  life.  According  to  the  Beform 
Acts  of  1807  and  1868k  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  consist  of  668  membos,  vis. 


England  and  Wales,  187  representatives  of 
counties,  801  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and  6 
of  universitieB;  Scotland,  82  representatives 
of  counties,  26  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and 
2  of  universities;  Ireland,  64  representatives 
of  counties,  89  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and 
2  of  universities.  The  authority  of  parlia- 
ment extends  over  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  all  its  colonies  and  foreign  possessions. 
It  must  meet  at  least  once  a  year  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  The  vrord  parliament 
was  introduced  into  England  under  the 
Norman  kings.  The  supreme  council  of  the 
nation  was  called  under  the  Saxon  kings 
witenagemot,  the  meeting  of  wise  men  or 
sages.— ilct  qf  parliament,  a  statute,  law,  or 
emct  made  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  Uie  lords  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual, uid  the  commons  in  parliament  assem- 
bled. They  cannot  be  altered,  amended, 
dispensed  with,  suspended,  or  repealed  but 
by  the  same  authority  of  parliament  which 
created  them.— 3.  in  France,  before  the 
revolution  of  1789,  one  of  several  principal 
Judiciid  courts  of  the  country. — 4.  In  law, 
an  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  two 
Temples  (Inner  and  Middle)  to  consult  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  society.— Ik  Oinger-bread 
in  small,  thin,  hard  cakes.  *Oorgiiur  the 
boy  with  apples  and  parliament*  Thack- 
eray.—Parhament  heel  {naut),  the  situa- 
tion of  a  ship  when  careened  by  shift  of 
ballast,  Ac ;  or  the  causing  her  to  incline  a 
Uttle  on  one  side  so  as  to  cImu  the  side 
turned  out  of  water,  and  cover  it  with  tteth 
composition. 

Parlfiamental  (pir-li-menf al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  parliament;  parliamentary.    Poaee. 

Parliamentarian  (piirli-men-t&''ri-an),  n. 
One  of  those  who  adnered  to  the  parliament 
in  the  time  of  Charles  L 

Parliamentarian  (pftrli-men-t&^'ri-anJL  a. 
Serving  the  parliament  in  opposition  to  King 
Charles  I. 

ParliamentazTOoftr-li-menfa-riXo.  1.  Per- 
taining to  parliament;  »m, parliamentary  au- 
thority.—2.  Enacted  or  done  by  parliament; 
as,  hparliamerUary  act  —8.  According  to  the 
rules  and  usages  of  parUaroent,  or  to  the 
rules  and  customs  of  legislative  bodies.— 
Parliamentary  aaent,  a  person,  usually  a 
solicitor,  professionally  employed  in  the 
promotion  of  or  oppoution  to  private  bills, 
and  otherwise  in  relation  to  private  business 
in  parliament —PaWtdme7ita9y  committee, 
a  committee  of  the  members  of  the  House  ox 
Peers  or  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
by  either  house  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiries,  by  the  examination  of  witnesses 
or  otherwise,  into  matters  which  could  not 
be  conveniently  inquired  into  by  the  whole 
house.  Any  bill  or  any  subject  brought  be- 
fore the  house  may,  if  the  house  thinlcs 
proper,  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  all 
private  bills,  such  as  bills  for  xwlwurs, 
canaIs,roads,  or  other  undertakings  in  which 
the  public  are  concerned,  are  referred  to 
committees  of  each  house  before  they  are 
wuxcWontd.— Parliamentary  train,  a  train 
whidi,  by  enactment  of  parliament,  is  ob- 
liged to  be  run  by  railway  comi>anies  at 
least  once  a  day  (up  and  down  Journeys)  for 
the  conveyance  of  third  class  passengers  at 
a  penny  a  mile. 

Parliamenteert  (pKi^-men-tSr'O^  n.  Same 
nM  Parliamentarian.  A.  Wood. 
Parlonr  (p^'16r),  n.  [Fr.  parloir,  from 
parler,  to  speak.  See  Parley.]  1.  The 
apartment  In  a  convent  where  the  inmates 
are  permitted  to  meet  and  converse  with 
friends  or  visitors.— 2.  The  room  in  a  house 
which  the  family  usually  occupy  when  they 
have  no  company,  as  distingaished  from  a 
drawing-room  intended  for  the  reception  of 
company,  or  from  a  dining-room,  when  a 
distinct  apartment  is  allotted  for  that  pur- 
pose.—8.  An  apartment  in  taverns,  public- 
houses,  and  the  like,  more  retired  tmui  the 
tap-room,  and  where  the  frequenters  usually 
meet  for  a  social  chat  over  their  liquor. 
Didteng. 

Parlour-boarder  (pHrl^r-bdrd-toX  a*  A 
botfder  who  dines  with  the  family. 

furious  t(pi&nus),  a.  [Old  form  of p«ri{oti&] 
1.  Perilous;  dangerous.  'Thou  art  in  a 
parlous  state,  shepherd.'  Shak.— 2.  Inclined 
u>  expose  one's  self  to  peril ;  venturesome. 
'A  parlout  bov.'  Shak.—Z.  Notable;  strik- 
ing: keen.     'A  parlous  wit'    Dry  den. 

Fariondy  t  (pllrlus-liX  adv.  in  a  perilous 
manner:  dangerously;  venturesomely;  ex- 
cessively; shrewdly. 

You  seem  to  be  Partottsty  in  love  with  learning. 

BtttM.  a-  Ft 


FMe,  fir,  fat,  full;       mh,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bvll;       oil,  pound;      U,  Sc  abune;       y,  Sc  ley. 
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It  (pirtii»-n»),  H. 

being  puloiui  petUoan ~ 

nan:  qulcknosi  kcam* 

olSptrPUtftC 


PimuUa  (Hr-me^-i},  n.     [Or.  parml.  m 
Und  of  DuU  ihMd.  ud  *<il4,  lo  IncloK  1 

A  feaoM  ol  lichdu  loand  OD  tren  uiii  mill. 


deUcila 

AnuKU  {p«r-n««'t-»),  n.  A  (utu  ot 
pUnlt.      Sh  Srod   i/  PanOHwi   iindir 

FftTDmidmii  (pai-nul-ui),  o.  PuUliiti« 
U)  rmnumL  ilie  oslsbnud  moODUin  Id 
ara«G«.  cDuIdBrad  In  mjtliology  u  ucnd 
to  Apotlo  uid  Uu  Unio,  lunoiu  >lM>  lot 
tlia  CmUIIu  mrtag-    Z*™*- 

Fanull  (pUfnal),  n.  A  wi 
eM;  m  llDt 

hracbKln.    Apujih. 

PklOOhlu  <pa-re'kl-a]),  a.  [L.  imroiAHi, 
GonnpUoQ  Rom  pantcia,  ■  pariih.  Sh 
PABna.l  BBlnugbis  k>  ■  panib:  u,  pa- 
ro«ltM  cknj;  panoUal  dntlw.  'itismu'- 
rlsd ctila olswwMnI puton.'  .dltertary. 
— JViraAiot  tMnt.  In  BcotUnd.  b  bodf  dI 
nwa  to  a  pwtib  ■■anted  br  the  paren  *>! 
poor-nlM  to  muua*  tl>*  nllet  ot  the  poor. 
A  duty  wiileli.  In  rasUod,  1>  pertoniMd  by 
orenean,  and  bk  iMng  cue*  b;  the  Riur' 
dUiuoIUispoor.— AiniiiMiiJfvffMn'.  Sune 
■a  Fartth-ngUtr. 


ot  uelna  wocl 
fu«eIiMllM(p**rtl^-iU-ti). «.(,  pnt  4  pp. 
parocAiai£wtf;  ppr.  paneklatUma.  To  ren- 
der puxKhlil;  to  iDrm  Into  perUte*. 


der  puxKhlil:  to  lonn  Into  perUte*. 
Puodilallr  Ui^rtld-iI-U},  odr.    U    . 
ochUl  muuwri  In  ■  puieh;  by  parlibea. 


Paroohlwa  t  (p>-i#kl-uiX  a.    Perulnliis  to 
a  pAriMh;  parochU.     AiHin. 

FwroohUii  t  (p>-T4V- 

LordSurb^ 
ntroeUii  (pifo^Unl 


Unix.  Apwitfi.  [Scotch.] 
kltpk-rod^k.  p«-n>d1k-el), 

i«2" 


FMMI1&  Fwodlealtpi , 

A.    Penalnliig  to  parodj;  after  (be  m 
OtpUOd]'.  'fti»Y«— ■ — ' 


iTomlie  flTBii  br  a  nriaooer  o 
lU  not  Ht  toe«me  If  aUoww 
A  llbortr,  or  to  ratvni  It  n 
lodyat  a  eutalu  Unw  if  tto 

eu ton'fg*  a  seMaln  poliid,  and  tb*  Uke 
'  wheUwr  jaa  can  kan  ronr  parofa  If  ro< 
becomaaprlaooeTtotheladlea.'    Siaifl 

-nk  BU  lud  latUaai  hk  BllMuy  jUnd. 
S.  Jfilil.  a  wcRd  gfren  ont  ererj  daj  b- 
arden  by  a  commanding  oncer,  In  camp  or 
gairfmn.  bf  irblch  (iteodi  mar  bo  dlian- 
gnlabed  tram  enemlet.  It  dlffen  from 
couDtenlsD.  In  that  the  latter  I)  gtran  to  all 
guardi,  While  the  parole  ii  glTen  onlf  to 
olBoen  ol  th«  gmid,  or  to  ibom  who  In- 
Weot  and  glTe  orden  to  tbe  (nard. 
hTonudoay  (par-«4i>ol'o-]Qi  »<  (Or.  iMro. 
moiagiOy  mm  paromeiefftA—var^  bealde, 
and  Ii>nw<0|7ea,  to  gnuL  SeeHoHoUoOtis.] 
Inrilit  atvnrebywhlchan — ' '~ 


PiroiMUV  (par-frjunn'a-ilX  »■    fuo- 

FlTOnyollU  (pa-rA-nl'U-a),  n.  [Or,  parA- 
niftkia-'pani,  br»  and  on|«,  oniHAof,  the 
nalL )    In  mv.  a  whitlow  or  felon. 

PanmyoIiUaMi  (pa-ro-ni'ki-i"e«-t),  n.  ^ 


TlKT  wen  Hdnck  vncna.  (uU  of /ara^iiij  OmO. 

l.t  A  popular  maxim,  adage,  or  proverb. 
Wright 
PUOay  (pai'D-dl),  v.t.  pnt  A  pp.  fiareiUeil; 
ppr.  parodyui^.    To  torn  Into  a  parody;  to 
write  a  parod/  opoD;  to  bnltato,  ai  a  poem 

HohmT  "  ' "  ^B^. 

Parol  (pa-rUO,  n-  [Fr.  ponlt,  a  word:  IL 
pttrola;  1«L  porttMo,  a  paiahle,  ipeoeh, 
word.  See  t>A>ABU,  PAU.it.]  Froperlr, 
a  word;  hence.  In  law,  fa)  worda  or  onl  Ath 
elanUlon;  word  of  moau.    (II)  Pleadbisa  in 

Tim,  Fanl*  (P^rtlO.  a.  OlTen  by  word 
of  month ;  oral ;  not   written ;  aa,  fonl 

Piirol-AITMt  (pa-r«l'a-reatX  n.     In  lau, 
aireat  anthorlied  b-  *  '"-" 
month. 


<par'A-nlmX  n.     A 
panoymoDi  word 
nroDTinDTU  (pa-ran'l-mai).  a.    [Or.  part- 

word.1  IHaTlngtbeianWDraiUkaeound, 
Ferlns  in  orthography  and  ilgnlOca- 
ild  of  worde:  aa,  oA,  ant;  baa.  baul; 


FUDuyinr(pa-raiil-mQ.n.  (]nallty  of  being 
paronnnona 

nropMgil  (pai>op-trai).  n.  [Gr..  a  rout- 
ing—para, naar,  and  opUiU,  a  maatlng. 
tromeiilM,  tomaatl  In^ot  that  kind  ol 
melamoiphlam  aSectlnc  a  limited  diiCrJct, 
and  aappoaed  to  be  due  to  dry  heat  glren  off 
by  Intruding  plotonlo  rocka 

nraiKUt  (pu'A-ket),  n.    See  PABUIin. 

P»rrtU( "'-"-    - 


.--IfiiKSteS 

In  anat  one  ot  (he  aallrair  glanda,  then 
being  two  paroUda,  one  on  Mlher  aide  o( 
tlie  uoe,  Inunedlalely  In  trout  of  the  aiter- 
nal  ear,  and  communlcatlDg  with  the  mouth 
byadnct  Called  alio i^unti(l  Slatut  and 
AiroK*. 

(p»ro«dX 


jurotliorpi 
nroHa  &«-id^li).  n.    [dr.  parMO. 
PAECrTID.1    1.  In  anat  the  parotid.— I 

iMparnUUt 

tltl*  (parAtrtl 

the  parotlJgiand;  t 


a-iimln.  [Or 

. J  eiclte  or  ih_,__    ,  _.  _. 

beyond.  In  oioeea,  and  Kqnid.  to  •hupen. 


oEin,  (harp.l 
le;  periodical  I 

i-i  Aw  »ud 


^'S^ 


^nrsas 


oatlce  by  word  of 

(See  Pabol.]  1.  Word 
trance :  paivL— t  Word 
!  hononr,  plighted  faith; 


efa,aalaab:     g,po:     Tiob: 


n't      'Hanaud  with  thi    

unnuof  dundance  and  deapalr.'  i 
&  In  iftcL  any  ludden  and  nolent 
natural  agency,  anch  aa  the  exploalTa  emp- 
tlon  ot  a  Tolcaiw,  or  Uie  oonraUre  (hnwa 
ol  an  earthqnalu.  Paot. 
Paroxmwl  (parok^teal), 
ing  to  or  marked  b*  paconim :  < 
iTnlalona  M  nalDi 


mozrmallr  Cpar^k-ili'mal-Ok  adr.  In  a 
paroayamal  nunnv;  by  paroiyma. '  Would 
neceMarQy  take  place  parDxymtol^.*    J^o- 

<par'oka4»mlrt).  iL    In  f«al. 


nLraut(plr^katl.iL  IFr.  SaePABQnmT.] 

L  Inat  part  ot  the  floor  In  a  theatn  or 

mntfo-hall  between  the  oieheatca  and  pit— 

t.  Same  aa  Pamftry. 

PanpMtua  (plrlnttl),  n.     Same  ai  Par- 
jrufry.    PabieU. 
nr«11lt«d  (pW'kat-edX  a.      Formed  in 

paiquetiT ;   ornamented    with   panuetry. 

'One  room  parmtltd  with  yew,  which  I 

liked  welL'    Adpn. 
PuqnalI7(ptr^t-ri),n.    [Ti.  uar^utttHt, 

trcmpar^u^,  anlDlaldlloor,  a  dim.  otpon^ 


an  budoame.]     A  apacla  of  Inlaid  wood- 


niqnatt*  (ptr-ket'X  n.     Tbe  aama  aa 

ParrOXIAn.  A  amall  Bih  oommon  in  the 
riven  ot  England  and  SooUand.  at  one  time 
bellcTOd  (0  be  a  dlitlnct  apeciea  ol  the  Benni 


Balmo,  but  now  almoit  iml*araall]p  regarded 
a>  the  young  ot  the  aalmoD.  Tlie  (enn  li  alio 
applied  (o  (ne  yonnjR  ot  any  ot  (he  fialmonldM. 
Called  alao  AnndOtf. 
Famkatt  (par'a-kM).  n-  [ 
fuet.  pemgvif,  a  pa' — *- 

HOT.]    The  name  ftrei.  .. „ 

of  ioaniorial  blrdi  grouped  Into  a  aab- 
tamlly  (PeuphorlDM)  ot  the  Prfttaddaor 
parroli,  charaoterliad  bj  the  generally  imall 
aite  ot  body  and  ol  the  beak,  the  Bppar 
mandible  belDg  leaa  contei  or  aicbed  than 
In  the  parrota.  and  by  their  lall-featben 
being  mucti  iMioer.  They  an  coulliied  to 
Uie  eaatem  benutpbare.  Among  the  meet 
familiar  tormi  inclnded  in  the  ub-taniilT 
___  ... .  -  -ikoel  (PotiKraA 


ng.  aliv:      IB,  Uen;  th.  IJ 


pntty.  bright  gteen  col- 
oured bird,  about  It  incliai  loiu.  the  tall 

the  Alexandrine  or  ring  pamdieet  {P.  Alea- 
andri)  ol  India,  ainnt  toe  alia  of  a  pigeon, 
(men,  with  a  red  collar,  a  bird  aald  to  nave 

w.  vlg;    idi,  laUg;    all,  amre. — Bee  Kit. 


b«D  bnn^t  fnim  th«  ICut  hj  Aten  . 
Uu  OruL  Tlw  prindpil  Aaitnllmn  ipe- 
dM  an  tbe  groond  punknt  (PisMiADrTit 
/annani)  Mil  tfas  wirblliig  punkceC  (Jf<- 
fsfinNuHf  DniIulalluX  wUcb  «•  to  a  gnat 
extant  tamatrUl  In  lubtu.  Writtan  alao 
Pamml,  PaTTcqiut,  Perrtmul. 
Pum.PuialCPu'i'l'F^")'"'  [AbbrsT. 
from0pparvl(wnlchBe«).J  JfauL  abandof 
rope,  or  now,  more  general];,  na  f roa  collar 
bj  which  the  Mntreaof  fardiara  taitaned  at 
(be  (llngi  lo  the  maita  w  a*  to  illile  up  and 
down  freely  when  reqaldCa.  Called  alao 
Parnl-roptmnd  Brtatt-rope.  Comp.  Bmut' 

ROTfll  (paCeft  B.  1.6iataPaTTal.—t.la 

dreaalDB  ol  a  (lieplBce. ' 
nuThetfA  (pilr-rt'il-a),  n.     [Or.— yam, 
bealda,  beyond,  and  rhiMU,  a  ujlnf ,  Bpeak- 
log,  trom  rAnit,  to  tajr,  ]    In  rhtt.  repiehen- 


deiing  a  paraat.— S.  Cammittlag  parricMe. 
Panlelde  (p»V-M),  n.  [From  L.  parri- 
dda,  a  parrlalde,  a  murderar,  a  tnltor,  and 
parTiddium,  ihe  marder  ot  a  father,  trom 
pattr,  father^  and  atdo,  to  Idll.]  L  ApenoD 


stet,... '( 


Parricidal  Sir  T.  Brtnene. 
Pknltob,  PuTlilse  (pai'ich,  par'tj).  n. 
Funiilge.  'The  hulcaome  panitth,  chief 
„.  o„^T?...  .™.i  ■     B..,^    [iaitch.] 


FUTOt(P 


.    IFrobahly  from 


'ierraji  or  coutr,  from  Ft,  parrflflu**;  perro- 

r;  a  panalieet,  which  alio  leemi  to  be  a 
.ot/'ierr<,pBter;conip.Sp.J'fri»,  adlm. 
for  Pedro,  Feter,  a1»  a  imall  parrot,  peri- 
ouito,  a  email  parrot.    It  li  common  to  gl>e 

we  are  (Bmlllar.  Comp.  MagpU.  Jaek-daa, 
Rabin^ndbreatt,  Ac)  1.  A  name  conmioi] 
toblrdi  ot  the  famllr  Palltacldie.  of  theorder 
flcauuret  or  climber*.  The  bllt  la  booked 
and  rouDded  on  aU  ildea,  and  la  naed  In 


imbinir   1 


erblrd>,liK 


id  amhi  Ihrongh- 


-   Thew^^ 

nt  the  Call  Is  often  elonsated.  and 
s>  auleta  theie  bird)  In  cUmblne. 

ruplcal  cllmatei,  and  compriae  ■ 
!T  of  tpeclea,  Tarjina  Yory  mnch 

■"  ^^^  to  the  little  lo«e-blrd«. 


It  Inn 


endowed  Mrd  In  UiU  reqwct  la  the  common 
Arar  parrot  {PtittaeuM  ervthaeua)  ot  Weitem 
Aliica.  Among  parrota In  the  wideat  aenie 
of  the  word  an  Inclnded  Uw  pamkeeli, 
maeawa,  lorlea,  cockatoo*,  Ac,  bat  Uia  term 
la  Kmietlmca  re*triol«d  to  ttioae  member* 
ot  tlie  lamlly  that  haie  a  Ten  dlitlnotlj 
■  —^  •  mandible  ■-'   -  '—"  — 


moderatei;  long  talL  Soma  live  to  a  gnat 
age,  Inatanee*  being  known  ot  theae  blrdi 
reaching  aevanty  and  even  ninety  year*, 
The  example  ihown  In  the  cnt  li  the  roae- 
hlU  panaieet  or  roeella  parrot  (Platvixrmt 
ezimtut),  a  naUve  ot  Aiutralla  and  Taa- 
'-     See  alio  PanTiciDi— t  The  par- 


to  repeat  by  rote,  '  Cbatvet  brongbt  against 
him  by  reader!  who  had  oeTcr  nnderatood 
blm.  and  parroUd  atterwarda  by  othen  who 
had  never  read  blm.'  Fratm't  Mag. 
Purot-OMl  (par'otrkfil),  n.  A  name  given 
In  Scotland  to  cannel-coal  from  It*  flying  In 

SBcei  with  a  crackling  nolle  when  burned. 
Inen  dlatingulib  thit  onal  Into  two  (arie- 
tle§— "it  '  dry '  or  ga*  parrot,  and  '  lott  ■  or 
oil  paiTol 

PMTOt-lbh(p*r'o(-fl*])).n.  Afl*hatthagenna 
Scann.  (amlh  Labrldia,  nmarkaUe  tor  the 
beakllkaplatetlnto  whlcfa  the  teeth  ol  altber 
Jaw  an  imtted,  and  tor  their  billllancy  of 
colour,  trom  one  or  other  of  which  elreimi- 
■tance*  they  have  lecelyed  their  popnlir 
name.  Moit  of  the  ipeclet  are  tropical,  bat 
one,  S.  crelenni,  the  tamt  ot  the  inclenti, 
and  etteemed  by  them  the  moet  delicate  of 
all  flihei,  li  toond  Id  the  Mediterranean. 
Bee  sciBva. 

hrrotry  (par'ot-i1>,  n.  The  habit*  of 
parroti;  Imitation  of  paRoti;  ■errlle  Imi- 
tation.    Coleridgi. 

P»rry  (par'l).  It  pret  *pp.  jwrrifd;  ppr. 
parryifig.  [Fr.  parer,  IL  parart,  to  ward 
off.  from  L.  parare,  to  prepare,  keep  off.  ] 
1.  To  watd  off;  to  atop  or  to  pat  or  tnra 
ailde;  lo  prevent  taking  effect:  aa,  to^rrv 
athruat  of  arapler;  tojMnvablow.— aTo 


rm<V.  Tow 


.'^op. 


omtionu,  a  part  of  a  apeech.  To  parte  a 
word  la  Illerelty  to  tell  what  part  of  Ipeech  It 
li.)  In  ffium,  to  analyao  or  de*crlbe  gram- 
niatlcaJly  ;  to  ahow  the  eeveivl  pan*  of 
apeoch  compoilng  ^  sentence)  and  their 

agreement;  u,  lo  pane  a  word  or  a  Kntencft 
PaiM*  Cp«r-iS').  n.  [Per.  and  Bind,  pdni, 
a  Peralao,  a  Hn-wonhlpper.)  One  of  the 
adharentaot  the  Eoroaatrun  or  ancient  Fer- 
■lau  tellidou  deecended  trom  the  refngeea 
driven  trom  Penia  Into  India  br  Moham- 
medan penecutlon  at 

.__ nlBT 

Id  Landholden. 

The  nllglon  and 

PaiMr  (pUi'er),  n.    One  »bo  paraea. 

»«ii«lwimriim«    fpar-jl-mfl-nl-ml     a.       (See 

PAJtsiHONT.)  Eihlbltlns  or  chanctenied 
by  paialmony :  very  aparlng  In  eipenditure ; 
frugal  to  eiceu ;  aaTfog ;  cloaa. 

Btk.  Coietima.  niggardly,  inliarly,  pennrl- 
oni.  near,  clou,  saving,  frugaL 
P&nliiiODioualy  (par-si-m4'nl.a*-]1),  adv. 
In  a  paralmonloits  manner;  with  a  very 
■paring  nee  of  money;  Bavtngly;  Btinglly: 
■pailngty.  Svtft. 
■ ' An  (i*r-il-ma'n!-n*-nes),  n, 

jriLuHllly  of  being  panlmonluos; 

LTlhg  nse  of  money,  or  a  dlspod- 

fldcKpense.     L-  Addi^ 


(par-sl-i 


[FT.  , 


PlMley  (panrtl),  B.    [O.E.  ptTtOit.ptrtgtlf. 
plo«.  pin;      MU,  not.  move;       tftbe,  tab,  boU; 


Ac.  A.  Sax.  Hfenalijie,  FT.  perM,  trom  pe- 
troHlinum.  Or.  pefrDMHndi,  roek-paraley— 

Stra,  arock,anaaBffnen,aklndaf  paraley; 
pitttrtOii.  a.  pemaBta.  Dan.  petartOIe, 


a  well-known  garden  ti 

commnuicating  an  aromauc  i 

flavour  to  ■oop*  and  other  dl 

native  of  Sardinia,  introdu 

oounCry  about  the  middle  ot  »v  _»»,_ 

centnry.    A  varle^  with  curled  leallela  1* 

Enerally  preferred  lo  that  with  plain  leaf- 
a.  u  heing  Sner  flavDnred.    Hambnr^ 


paisley,  a  variety  with  a  large  white  root  I&e 

a  carrot,  la  cultivated  lot  11*  root*,  and  much 

Pumnlp,  Puenap  (pkra'nip,  i«n'nep),  n. 
[Corrupted  trom  L.  pcatinaea,  a  paianlp. 
trompulinuni,  a  kind  of  two-pronged  dibble, 
andnip,ne»,L.napti#,  atamlp.J  Aplantof 
the  genos  Aitlnaca,  net.  order  UmbelUtene. 
the  P,  tatita  (common  or  garden  paranlp). 

tall  erect  plant,  with  pinnate  leave*  and 
bright  yellow  flowery  common  throughout 
England  and  In  moat  part*  of  Europe,  and 
mnch  cnltlTaUd  tor  ita  rool^  which  have 
been  used  a*  an  eacnlent  from  a  very  early 

nrmatl  (pir'an).  n.  [O.Fr.  peresne,  bom 
L.L.  pcTHna  taittia,  the  person  of  the 
church,  I..penona,apenon.]  1.  The  prleat 
□I  a  parish  or  eccleiiaitlcal  aocleti;  the  ree- 
tor  or  Incumbent  of  a  parish,  who  ha*  the 

Sarochlal  charge  or  core  of  annla.  Tn  Eng^ 
th  lam,  lour  requlalte*  are  necesiary  to 
conadtule  a  paraon,  viz-  holy  ordeis,  pre' 
tentatlon.  Inalltntlon.  and  Inaucllon.—!.  A 
clergyman;  a  man  that  i*  In  orders  or  baa 
been  licensed  to  preach.— Parton  impar. 
lonee,  one  that  Is  m  posaeaalon  of  a  church, 
whether  It  be  presentatlve  or  bnproprUte. 
—Panim  mortal.  In  taa,  a  rector  Inatltuted 
and  Inducted  tor  his  own  life- 
P»r»0M*9(par'sa-*I).  "•  1-  ■*  rectory  en- 
dowed with  a  house,  glebe,  landa,  tithe*. 
Ac.  for  the  maintenance  Dl  the  Incnmbent; 
the  benefloe  of  a  pariah.— a.  The  manalonor 
dwelUng-honae  of  a  panon-  Called  also  a 
Partonagi  Hou*i.—&.  Money  paid  for  the 
support  of  a  parson. 

Panon-lliTd(pltr'an-Mrd),  IL    See  Pol- 


Tanoned  (pWmd),  a. — 

parson  or  parsons.— Z.  Written  by  or  In  tbe 
manner  of  a  parson  '  (Kaie.1 

Ycdultotnilbt  pcTUtolhla/arJonrJ  we. 

FuMnle,  ntnoiUaa]  (pitr-aon^  parsoir- 

„._,  ..jricaL     [Kare.j 
ntnonloallr  (pKr-aon'ik-al-ll).  ad*.    In  ths 

muner  of  a  panon.    OititirttUL    [Bare.) 
mtoaiab  ( pkr'an-lah ),  a.    Belating  to  or 

Ukeaparsoa.    [Colloq.) 
~- ■ '  iMlr'ani-nfli ),  n      " 


Futi 


ea  given 


1  ot  a  fowL 


irtXii.  [  L  pan,  povK*  a  part,  when  CO 
'ticU^rtial^^rtmrMrtieipale,Ac } 
ithing  leu  than  the  whole;  a  portion, 
piece,  or  fragment  sepanted  from  a  whole 
thing;  a*,  lo  divide  an  orange  into  five  pa  rta 
a  A  portion  or  quantity  of  a  thing  not  •epa. 
rated  hi  fact,  but  conaldered  or  mentioned 
byltaelf.  'At  the  netherpar(< 
Et  xlx,  IT.— 1  An  equal  ool 


L  thing  I* 


E 


proportion 
.  -A  thDU« 


a  living  ot  spiritual  ■ 


S.  That  which  falla  to  each  in  divtalon; 

ahare;  pottioo;  lot. 

e.  Shan;  concern;  Interest. 

T.SIde:pBny:interait;faotIon.  'Hakewhole 
klngdoma  take  her  brother'a  pari.'   WaStr. 

oil.  pound;       U.  Sa  abime;      f,  8c  fay- 


PART 
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PARTIAL 


&  fflimre  of  Ubonr,  Action,  or  Inflnence;  al- 
lotted du^;  p«rticiil«r  office  or  boiioets. 

Accuse  not  tiAtur« ;  the  hath  done  her/«f  r/. 
X>o  thoa  but  thtaM.  MiJt»m. 

9.  Chmraoter  Msiffned  to  an  actor  in  a  play 
or  other  Uke  penormance. 

And  then  the  Juttlce. 


In^fidr  round  belly  with  good  aipoa  Bn'd. 
h  cyet  terere  and  b^fd  of  fonnal  cut. 
FuH  01  wtoe  Mw«  and  modem  instances. 


With 


Andsohes>lay«his/«r^.  Shak. 

10.  Action;  oonduct 

Find  him,  ny  lofd. 
And  chide  Mm  hither  straight:  this /arT  of  his 
Coi^Joins  with  my  disease.  Shak. 

XL  In  math,  such  portion  of  any  ooantity 
aa,  when  taken  a  certain  number  <»  timet, 
wm  exactly  make  that  qoantity;  aa,  three 
ii  a  vart  of  twelve.  It  is  the  opooaite  of 
nwXtifU.—lt.  In  mutie,  one  of  the  oifferent 
melooiea  of  a  concerted  compoaition,  which, 
heard  in  union,  compose  its  harmony;  as. 
the  treble,  tenor,  or  baas  pari;  the  violin 
part;  the  clarionet  part— 13.  jm.  Qualities; 
powers;  faculties;  accomplishments;  excel- 
lent or  superior  endowments;  talents  above 
the  ordinary ;  as,  a  man  of  partt. 

Such  licentious  tartt  tend  for  the  most  part  to  the 
hurt  of  the  English.  SftnMtr. 

For  comparison  of  Qeniui^  Witdcm,  AbUi- 
tie$,  Talent$,  ParU,  Ingenuity^  Cap€icUy, 
deoemesi,  see  under  Ounxrs.— 14.  pi.  Quar- 
ters; regions;  distiicts. 

When  he  had  gone  over  those  ^rts,  and  had  given 
tiiem  much  exh^tatioo,  he  came  into  Greece 

Acts  m.  %. 
AH  partt  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears. 

Drytten. 

—For  my  (Ait.  her,  Ac)  part,  so  bir  as  con- 
cerns me  (him,  her).— For  the  tnoet  pari, 
commonly;  oftener  than  otherwise.  — /n 
part^  in  some  degree  or  extent;  partly.— /n 
oood  pari,  favourably ;  acceptably ;  in  a 
frienoly  manner;  not  in  displeasure. 

God  accepteth  It  /i*  good  part  at  tlic  hands  of  faith- 
ful maiL  Hooker. 


—Tn  iU  part,  unfavourably ;  with  displea- 
sure.—Port  afidjMirMZ,  an  essential  portion; 
apart  '  She  waa. .  .part  and /Nirocl  of  the 
race  and  place.'  EomU.—Part  and  perti- 
nent, in  Seote  Une,  a  term  used  in  charters 
and  diqjKMitions.  Thus  lands  are  disponed 
with  parte  and  pertinente;  and  that  expres- 
sion may  oarrv  various  rignta  and  servitudes 
connected  with  the  landi,  such  aa  a  seat  in 
a  parish  church.  See  Pkbtineiit. —Parf  qf 
epeeeh,  in  ^ram.  a  aort  or  class  of  worda  of  a 
particular  character  aa  regards  their  mean- 
ing or  relations  to  other  words  in  a  s^itence. 
Thus,  the  noun  is  a  part  qf  epeeeh,  denoting 
the  names  of  things ;  the  verb  is  a  part  o/ 
epee^  expreaaing  motion,  action,  or  being. 
Purt  (pirtX  9.L  [Fr.  partir,  to  part,  to 
divide,  to  separate;  L.  partio,  parHor,  to 
divide,  from  jNira,jMrtit.  a  part  InSdirect- 
ly  from  Fr.  partir  {9. 1 X  to  depart,  to  go  away.  ] 
1.  To  divide ;  to  separate  or  break  Into  two 
or  more  pieces. 

Thou  Shalt /arr  it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon. 

Ler.  Ii.6. 
S.  To  divide   into  shares;  to  distribute. 
Acts  iL  46— &  To  cause  to  sunder  or  go 
apart;  to  remove  from  contact  or  contigul^. 

The  Lord  do  so  to  me.  and  nM>re  also.  If  aught  but 
death  part  thee  and  me.  Kuth  L  17. 

4.  To  hold  apart;  to  intervene  betwixt;  to 

interpose  between;  to  separate,  as  com- 

batanta.    'The  narrow  seas  that  part  the 

French  and  Knglish.'   Shak,    'Port  them; 

tliey  are  insensed.'    Shak. 

The  stumbling  night  did /arr  our  weary  powers. 

SMaJk. 

5.  To  secrete.    CRare] 

The  liver  minds  his  own  aflkir. 

And /ortr  and  strains  the  vital  Juices.      Prior. 

6.  Naut  to  break;  to  suffer  the  breaking  of; 
as,  the  ship  sortod  her  cables.— 7.  To  sepa- 
rate or  purify,  as  metals.— at  To  leave;  to 
quit;  to  depart  from.  *  Since  presently  your 
souls  must  pari  your  bodies.     Shak. 

PArt(pirt),e.i  L  To  be  separated,  removed, 
ur  detached;  to  divide;  to  move  apart 
'Make  thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to 
part,  and  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on 
end.  Shak.—Z  To  let  go  hold:  to  give  up; 
to  quit;  to  lose:  followed  by  with  or  from. 

Powerful  hands  win  not /wff 
EasHyyVMw  possession  woo  with  arms.   MMom, 

CeUa.  for  thy  sake  I  part 

With  all  that  grew  so  near  my  heart.     M^alter. 

8.  To  go  away  from  another  or  others;  to 
bid  fsieweU;  to  quit  each  other;  to  take 
leave:  may  be  followed  by  with  or  firom.  *  A 
Uttle  aftw  you  had  parted  with  him.'  Ten- 
nyeon. 


He  wraag  BaManio's  hand,  and  so  ihej  parted. 

4.  To  have  a  share;  to  share. 

As  his  part  Is  that  gocth  down  to  the  battle,  so 
shall  his  part  be  that  tarricth  by  the  stuff:  they  shall 
#itrtf  alike.  s  Sam.  xzz.  •4. 


6.  To  break;  to  be  torn  asunder;  as,  the 
cable  parted.  —  To  part  from  an  anchor 
(natitx  to  break  a  cable ;  a  vessel  is  said  to 
part  from  an  anchor  when  she  is  driven  from 
It  I7  the  breaking  of  the  cable.— &t  [Fr. 
parmv  to  depart]  To  go  away;  to  set  out; 
to  depart 

ThyCsther 
Embraced  me,  parting  for  th'  Etnirlaa  land. 

Dryden. 

r.tTodie.    Shak. 
Purt  (pftrtX  ode.    Partly;  in  some  measure. 

Shak, 
Pftrtalfl*  (pirfa-blX  a.    1  Capable  of  being 

parted;  divisible. 

Hb  hot  love  wss/orteMr  among  three  other  of  his 

Camde$i. 


2.t  Having  a  ahare.    LydmU, 
Partace  t  (pftrt'ij),  n.    (Fr.  vartage,  from 
L.  pare,  partie.  a  part]   1.  Division;  sever- 
ance; toe  act  of  dividing  or  sharing.— 
S.  Fart;  portion;  share. 

I  know  mr  brother  in  the  love  he  beares  me 
WiUnotoenyeme/arflVvlnhbsadnesBe.  Ford. 

Pftrtaka  (pHr-ttt'X  v.i.  pret  partook;  pp. 

rrtaken;  ppr.  partaking.  [Part  and  take.] 
To  take  a  part,  portion,  or  share  in  com- 
mon with  others ;  to  have  a  share  or  part : 
to  participate:  used  absolutelv  or  foUowea 
by  </  or  in  before  the  object  snared;  as,  all 
men  partaJfce  qf  the  common  bounties  of 
Providence.— 8.  To  have  something  of  the 
diaracter  or  nature  of;  to  have  features  in 
common  with:  followed  by  qf. 

The  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  partakes 
pvtly  ^a  Jucq^e.  and  partly  ^  an  attorneyHreneraL 

Atcott, 
&  To  be  admitted  to  hear;  to  share  in  com- 
munications: absolute  or  followed  by  qf. 

You  nutypartake  ^anything  we  say ; 

We  speak  no  treason.  SMak. 

A  t  To  take  up  the  part  or  cause  of  another; 
to  aide  with  another. 


Canst  thou.  O  cruel  I  say  I  love  thee  not. 
When  I  against  myself  with  th9€ partake. 


Skak. 


Pftrtaka  (pir-t&ka  v.t  pret  A  pp.  partook; 
ppr.  partaken.  1.  To  nave  a  piart  in ;  to 
snare.    'Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake 


ppr.  partaken,    1.  To  nave  a  part  in ;  to 
snare.    'Pursue 
the  gale.'   Pope. 

Mr  royal  father  Uves : 

Dryden. 


My  royal  father  Uves ; 
I^  every  one  partake  tiie  general  Joy. 


2.t  To  admit  to  a  part;  to  make  a  partaker 
ot 

My  fHend,  hight  Phtleroon,  I  did  partake 

Or  aU  my  love,  and  all  my  privity.  Spenxer. 

S.t  To  share  out;  to  distribute;  to  communi- 
cate. 

Your  exultation /ertaAr  to  every  one.       Shak. 

PArtekwr  (pHr-tik'teX  n.  1.  One  who  haa  or 
takes  a  part,  share,  or  portion  in  common 
with  others;  a  sharer;  a  participator:  usu- 
ally followed  YxjqfoT  in.  'If  the  Gentiles 
have  been  made  portaJkert  of  their  spiritual 
things.'  Rom.  xv.  S7.  'Wuh  me  partaker 
in  thy  happiness.'   Sheik. 

If  we  had  been  In  the  days  of  our  Csthen,  we 
would  not  have  been  partaker*  with  them  in  the 
bkwd  of  the  prophets.  Matt  xxilL  90. 

2.t  An  accomplice;  an  associate. 

When  thoa  sawest  a  thief,  thou  consentedst  with 
him,  and  hast  Xtttn  partaker  with  adulterers. 

Ps.L  i& 

PUian  (pttr'tnX  n.  [Ir.  and  QaeL  partan, 
a  partan,  crab.]  A  common  sea-crab ;  an 
edIUe  crab.  'Cancer  marinus  vulgaris,  the 
common  aea-crab ;  our  fishers  call  it  a  par- 
tan.'   Sir n.  Sibbald.    [Scotch] 

Pirtad  (pftrt'edX  p.^eand  a.  L  Separated ; 
divided ;  severea  —It  Dead.  And,  hence, 
Omely-parted,  having  died  a  natural  death. 
'A  t^ly-parted  ^oat'  Shak.—Z.^  En- 
dowed with  parts  or  abiUtiea.  Shak.— 
4.  In  hot  ajpplied  to  leaves  cleft  or  divided 
nearly  to  the  base.— 6.  In  her.  divided.  See 
Paktt. 

Part6(n,t  «.i  <nf    To  take  part   Chaucer. 

PAXter  (pirfAr),  n.    One  that  parts  or  sepa- 


Theparter  of  the  fray  was  night,  which,  with  her 
black  arms,  pulled  their  malicious  sights  one  from  the 
other.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Parterre  (pir-tirX  n.  [Fr.,  a  flower-bed, 
a  plot  for  flowera— par,  on.  by,  and  ierre, 
earth,  ground.]  1.  In  Aort  a  system  of  beds 
of  different  shapea  and  sixes  in  which  flowers 
are  cultivated,  connected  together  with  in- 
tervening spacea  of  gravel  or  turf  for  walk- 
ing on. 


There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  poetry ; 
your  makers  of /ortorrer  and  flower  gardens  are  epi- 
grammatists and  sonneteers.  Spectator. 

2.  The  pit  of  a  French  theatre. 

Parthenlad  (pilr-thd'ni-adX  n.  [Gr.partA«- 
noe,  a  virgin,  and  idi,  a  song.]  A  poem  in 
honour  of  a  virgin. 

PartheniC  (plir-thenlk),  a.  [Or.  porCAenot, 
a  virgin.]  Pertaining  to  the  Spartan  Par- 
thenue,  or  tUecitimate  children  bom  in  La- 
oonia  during  tne  absence  of  the  warriors  at 
the  first  Messenian  war. 

PartlieilOfeiiMli  (pftr'the-nft-jen'^e-ais),  n. 
[  Or.  partnenoe,  a  vurgin,  and  genetie,  pro- 
duction.] 1.  In  tooL  a  term  applied  to  the 
production  of  new  individuals  from  virgin 
or  rather  imperfect  females  without  the  In- 
tervention of  a  male;  the  successive  produc- 
tion of  procreating  individuals  from  a  single 
ovum,  without  any  renewal  of  fertiUxation. 
Parthenogenesis  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
so-called  alternate  generation.  Called  also 
I>igeneeie.—2.  In  hot.  the  production  of  per- 
fect seed  with  embryo,  without  the  apjulca- 
tion  of  pollen. 

By  Professor  Owen,  who  first  employed  the  term, 
parthenogeneti*  is  applied  also  to  the  processes  oi 
gemmation  and  fission,  as  exhibited  in  sexless  beings 
or  in  virgin  females ;  but  it  seems  best  to  consider 
these  phenomena  separately.  Strictly,  the  term 
parthenogeftetis  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  produc- 
tion of  new  individuals  from  virgin  females  by  means 
of  ova,  which  are  enabled  to  develop  themselvea 
without  the  contact  of  the  male  element 

M.  A.  NiekoUon. 

Parthenology  (piir-thd-noro-jix  n.   [Or. 

wrthejivoe,  a  virgin,  and  logoe,  discourse.] 
In  paXhdL  a  description  or  consideration  of 
the  state  of  virginity  in  health  or  disease. 

Parthenon  (pttr'the-non),n.  [Or., from  par- 
lAenof, a  virgin,  ».«.  Minerva.]  A  celebrated 
Oreoian  temple  of  Minerva,  or  more  properly 
Athena  Parthenos,  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  It  was  built  of  marble,  and  was  a 
peripteral  octostyle.  with  17  columns  on 
the  sides;  its  length  228  feet,  breadth  102. 
and  height  to  the  base  of  uie  pedimenta 
66  feet  It  was  almost  reduced  to  ruins  in 
in  1087  by  the  explosion  of  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  which  the  Turks  had  placed  in  it, 
during  the  aiege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians^ 
Part  of  the  Parthenon  ruins  has  been  util- 
ixed  in  modem  buildings,  and  the  more 
precious  pieces  of  sculpture  have  been  dis- 
persed among  various  European  collections, 
yet  nevertheless  it  still  bears  an  imposing 
aspect 

Parthenope  (p&r-then'd-p^X  ".  [From  Par- 
thsnope,  tne  ancient  ana  poetical  name  of 
Naples.]  One  of  the  small  planets  or  aa- 
teroids  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Ju- 

8 iter,  discovered  by  M.  De  Oasparis,  of 
[aples,  11th  May,  1860.  It  revolves  round 
the  sun  in  1402  davs,  and  is  about  two-and- 
a-half  times  the  oistance  of  the  earth  from 
the  SUB. 

Parthian  (pllr'thi-an  ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Parthia  or  ita  inhabitanta.— ParfAuin 
omnr,  a  sliaft  aimed  at  an  adversary  while 
pretending  to  fly  from  or  avoid  him;  a  part- 
ing shot:  a  figurative  expression  derived 
from  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Parthians  in 
war. 

Partial  (pHr'shal),  a.  \Yt.,  from  L.  ooft, 
partif,  a  part  See  Part.]  1.  AflTectmg  a 
part  only;  not  general  or  universal;  not 
total  *A11  parOaX  evil,  universal  good.' 
Pope. 

The  weakening  of  a  thing  Is  only  a  partiat  destruc- 
tion ofit.  South. 

2.  Biassed  to  one  party;  inclined  to  favour 
one  party  in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion more  than  the  other;  not  indifferent 

Self-love  wUl  make  men  partial  to  themselves  and 
friends.  Locke. 

8.  Inclined  to  favour  without  principle  or 
reason.   'A  fond  and  partial  parent'  Pope. 

To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make. 
We  grow  taott  partial  for  the  observer's  nke. 

4.  More  stronffly  inclined  to  one  thing  wan 
to  others;  having  a  predilection;  fond.  '  Not 

f%rtial  to  an  inordinate  display  of  wealth.' 
iV  W.  Seott.— 6.  In  hot.  being  one  of  several 
subordinates:  applied  to  subdivisions;  aa,  a 
partial  umbel ;  a  partial  peduncle ;  a  par- 
tial involucre,  one  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
partial  umbel— Partial  oouna^l,  in  Soote 
Xaw,  improper  advice  or  communications  to 
one  of  the  parties  in  a  cause  rendering  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  inadmissible;  a  simi- 
lar ground  of  declinature  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  judge.— Partial  differential,  in 
me^  a  differential  of  a  function  of  two 
or  more  variables,  obtained  by  differentiat- 
ing with  respect  to  one  of  the  variablea 


ch,  Main;     dh,  Sc.  loe^;     g,  ^;     J,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^^;     th.  CAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  vAig;    zh,  arare.— See  Ket. 
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only.— Partial  fraetioru,  in  o^.  fractions 
Trhose  algebraical  lum  ia  equal  to  a  given 
fraction.— Partial  lots,  in  marine  inmr- 
ance^  is  one  in  which  the  damage  done  to 
the  thing  insored  is  not  so  complete  as  to 
amount  to  a  total  loss,  either  actual  or 
constructive.  The  insurer  is  therefore  not 
entitled  to  abandon  or  give  up  the  remains 
of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  claim  the  entire 
insurance  money;  but  he  is  bound  to  keep 
his  ship  or  goods,  and  claim  only  in  propor- 
tion to  hia  actual  loss  or  damage. 

Taxtiallsm  (par'shal-izmX  n.  The  doctrine 
of  the  partiuists. 

PaitialiBt  (pItr'shal-iBtX  n.  1.  One  who  is 
partial 

I  say.  as  the  apostle  s^d,  unto  such  partiaHstx, 
You  will  forgive  me  this  wrong.  Bp.  Morton. 

2.  In  theoL  one  who  holds  that  the  atone- 
ment was  made  only  for  a  part  of  mankind, 
that  is,  for  the  elect. 
Partialltir  (pilr-shall-tiX  n.    The  sUte  or 

Jiuality  or  being  partial;  {a)  inclination  to 
avour  one  party  or  one  side  of  a  question 
more  than  the  oUier;  an  undue  bias  of  mind 
toward  one  party  or  side.  'Polybius,  repre- 
hending Timeus  for  his  partuUity  against 
Agathocles.'  Hume.  (6)A  special  fondness; 
a  stronger  inclination  to  one  thing  than 
to  others;  as,  a  pturUdlUy  for  poetry  or 
paintinff.    Roaet 

PBUtlallke  (p&r'shal-Iz),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
partialized;  ppr.  partialixing.  To  render 
partial    [Rare.] 

Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  ^rtiali*€ 
The  unstoopii^i^  firmness  of  my  upright  souL 

Shak. 

Partially  (pllr'shal-UX  adv.  L  In  a  partial 
manner;  with  undue  bias  of  mind  to  one 
party  or  side;  with  unjust  favour  or  dislike. 

It/artiaUy  affined,  or  leagued  in  office. 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier.  SkaM. 

2.  In  part;  not  totally;  as.  the  body  may  be 
partially  affected  with  disease:  the  sun  and 
moon  are  often  partially  eclipsed. 
ParUtaUity  (P&rt-i-biia-ti).  n.  The  quality 
of  being  parnole;  susceptibility  of  division, 
partition,  or  severance;  separability;  as, 
the  parttbUiiy  of  an  inheritance. 
IlUllUe  (piirfi-blX  a.  [L.  partibms,  from 
partio,  to  divide.]  Capable  of  being  parted 
or  sei>arated :  divisible ;  separable ;  suscep- 
tible of  severance  or  partition;  as,  an  estate 
of  inheritance  may  be  partible. 

These  chieftainships,  and  perhaps  even  the  king- 
doms themselves,  though  not  partible,  followed  a 
very  dlflerent  rule  of  succession  fron  that  of  primo- 
geniture. HaUam. 

Partilnui  (pllr'ti-busX  n.  [L.,  the  parUes 
(being  so  and  so  as  statedX  aUative  pi  of 
pare,  a  part,  a  party.]  In  Stoie  law,  a  note 
written  on  the  maigin  of  a  summons  when 
lodged  for  calling,  containing  the  naine  and 
designation  of  the  pursuer  or  pursuers,  and 
defender  or  defenders,  if  there  be  only  two;  if 
more,  the  name  and  designation  of  the  party 
first  named,  with  the  words,  'and  othere.' 

ParUoate  (pHr'ti-k&t).  n.  (L.  pertiea,  a  mea- 
suring-rod.] A  rood  of  land.  Jamieeon. 
(Scotch.] 

Partlolpable  (pir-tisl-pa-blX  a.  [SeePAB- 
TICIPATB.1  Capable  of  being  participated  or 
shared.    Norrie. 

PartlOlpaiitCpllr-tit'i-pantXa.  [L.  partiei- 
pane.  See  Partioipatb.1  Sharing;  having 
a  share  or  part :  followed  by  qf. 

The  prince  saw  he  should  confer  with  voitfartiei- 
fatU  <tfxsuix^  than  monkish  spenilations,    tvnton. 

ParUolpant  (pttr-tisl-pantX  n.  L  One  par- 
tidpattng ;  a  partaker ;  one  having  a  share 
or  part  '  Partieipante  in  their  most  sacred 
and  mysterious  rites.'  Warburton.—Z  A 
member  of  a  semi-religious  order  of  knight- 
hood, founded  by  Slxtus  V.  in  honour  of  our 
Lady  of  Loretto.  The  members  of  this  order, 
which  was  soon  extinguished,  were  allowed 
to  marry. 

Partlolpaatly  (pttr-tis'i-pant-liX  adv.  In  a 
participating  manner;  so  as  to  participate. 

ratidlMlte  (pllr-tis'i-p&tX  v.i.  pret  ik  pp. 
participated ;  ppr.  participating.  [L.  par- 
tieipo,  partitipatum—pare,  jxirfit,  a  part 
and  capio,  to  take.]  L  To  partake:  to  take 
a  part;  to  have  a  share  in  c<nnmon  with 
others.  Generally  followed  bv  qf  or  in.  now 
more  commonly  the  latter  before  the  <H>iect 
shared.  *He  would  participate  qf  their 
wants.'    Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Time  may  come  when  men 
With  angeU  m»y  imt  tin'/aU,  and  find 
No  inconvenient  diet  nor  too  Ught  Csre. 

J|S  *ww^^V» 

His  delivery  and  our  Joy  thereon, 

/n  both  which  we.  as  next  partieipmtt.    MOfit. 


2.  To  have  features  or  charaoteristica  in 
common  with  another  or  others. 

Few  creatures  partic^ate  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  metals  both.  Bacon. 

Participate  (piir-tisi-pfttx  vt  pret  A  pp. 

SrtteitxUed;  ppr.  participating.   L  To  par- 
ro;  to  shu«;  to  receive  a  put  ot    *Par- 
adpate  the  glory  with  them?    Camden. 

Of  fellowship  I  speak. 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  tojarhci/ati 
All  tmtkmal  delight.  MfUm. 

2.tTo  give  a  share  of;  to  communicate. 
Drayton. 

Partlol]Mition(pttr-tisl-p&''shonXn.  l.The 
state  of  participating  or  sharing  in  common 
with  others. 

Beyond  /artki/ation  Ue 

My  troubles,  and  beyond  reUet    Tyordrwortk. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  receiving  or  having 
ptirt  of  something. 

Those  deities  are  so  by  participation,  and  subor- 
dinate to  the  Supreme.  StitUng/teet. 

8.  t  Distribution ;  division  into  shares.    Ra- 
fe^A.— 4.t  Companionship.    Skak. 
PartloipatiTe  O^^-tis'i-p&t-lvX  a.  Capable 
of  pardcipating. 

Partloipator  ^-ti8l-p&t«rX  n-  One  who 
participates;  one  who  partakes  with  another; 
as,  partieipatore  in  our  misfortnnes. 

PariUdplal(pftr-U-Bip'i-alXa.  [L.  iwreieij^i- 
alie.  See  Pabticiplb.]  1.  Having  the  na- 
ture and  use  of  a  participle.  ~  2.  Formed 
fh>m  a  participle:  as,  ^participial  noun. 

Partldpial  (pHr-ti-sip'i-alXn.  A  word  formed 
from  a  verb,  and  having  the  nature  of  a  par- 
ticiple. 

The  new  phOology  embraces  the  partidple,  the 
Infinitive,  the  genmo,  and  the  supine,  all  under  the 
general  name  ci participiaU.  Prqf.  Gibbx, 

Partiolpia]lie(pftr.U-sip'i-al-bXv.t  Toform 
into  a  ];)articiple.    [Bare.] 

PartldplaUyCpttr-ti-sip'i-al-liXadv.  In  the 
sense  or  manner  of  a  participle. 

Partidple (pHr'ti-siplXfi.  \\^ par^idpiwm, 
from  partieepe,  partici]^ting,  partaking — 
pare,  ^rtie,  a  part,  and  eapio,  to  take;  corop. 
principle^  from  L.  prindmum.]  1.  In  gram. 
a  part  of  speech,  so  called  because  it  par- 
takes of  the  character  both  of  a  verb  and  an 
adjective.  The  participle  differs  from  the 
adjective  in  that  it  implies  time,  and  there- 
fore applies  to  a  q>eciflc  act,  whereas  the 
adiective  designates  only  an  attribute,  as  a 
habitual  quality  or  characteristic,  without 
regard  to  time.  Thus  'Jupiter  tonans'  may 
be  translated  either  'Jupiter  when  thunder- 
ing' or '  Jupiter  who  is  in  the  habit  of  thun- 
dering,' that  is,  *  thundering  Jupiter.'  In 
the  former  case  tonane,  as  well  as  its  Eng- 
lish equivalent,  is  a  participle;  in  the  latter 
both  are  adjectives.  When  we  say,  'he  has 
learned  his  lesson.'  we  have  r^srd  to  a 
specific  act  done  at  a  certain  time;  but  in 
the  phrase  'a  learned  man,'  learned  dMig- 
nates  a  habitual  qnali^.  In  the  former 
case  learned  is  a  participle ;  in  the  latter, 
an  adjective.  There  are  two  participles  in 
English:  the  present— ending  in  'ina,  and 
the  past— ending,  in  regular  verbs,  m  -ed. 
The  verbal  noun  in  -ing,  often  said  to  be 
the  present  participle  used  as  a  noun,  in 
reaUty  represents  the  Anglo-Saxon  termi- 
nation -ing,  -un^.  of  verbal  substantives. 
Participles  often  lose  their  original  verbal 
properties  and  become  adjectives;  as,  iriU- 
vng,  in  the  phrase,  a  wilUtig  heart;  engaging, 
as  engaaing  manners ;  aeeompUehedt  as  an 
aeeomplieked  orator.— 2.  f  Anything  that 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  different  tmngs. 

The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants  and 
Hving  creatures,  are  such  cfaleflv  as  are  fixed,  .  .  . 
though  they  have  a  motion  in  tneir  parts;  such  as 
are  oysters,  cockles,  and  such  Bke.  Bacon. 

Partltito  (pilr'ti-klX  n.  \Jt.  particule;  L. 
partieula,  dim.  of  iMirt,  partie,  parti  1.  A 
minute  part  or  portion  of  matter,  the  ag- 
gregation of  whioh  parts  constitutes  the 
whole 


There  is  not  one  grain  In  the  universe.  .  .  .  nor  so 
much  as  any  ontjarti'cte  of  it.  that  mankind  may 
not  be  either  the  better  or  the  worse  for,  according 
as  It  is  applied.  Sir  R,  V Estrange. 

2.  Any  very  small  portion  or  part;  aa,  he 
has  not  a  peptide  or  patriotism  or  virtue ; 
he  would  not  resign  a  particle  of  his  pro- 
perty. 

From  any  of  the  other  unreasonable  demands,  the 
houses  had  not  given  their  commissaoners  authority 
in  the  least  partide  to  recede.  Clarendon. 

&  In  the  iL  Cati^  CK  (a)  a  crumb  or  little 
piece  of  consecrated  bread.  (5)  The  smaller 
breads  used  in  the  communion  of  the  laity. 
4.  In  gram,  a  word  that  Is  not  varied  or  in-  , 
fleeted,  as  the  preposition,  conjunction,  ^kc ;  | 


or  a  word  that  cannot  be  used  alone,  aa  the 
word  toarct  in  backward— Stk.  Molecule, 
corouscle,  atom.  Jot 

Pamooloured  (piur'ti-kul-todX  a.  Same  as 
Party-ccAoiwred, 

Particular  (piir-tik'Q-Ur),  a.  [Fr.  poHiett- 
Zier;  L.L.  particu2ari8,fit>miNir<ieiiMk  See 
Pabtiolb.  J  L  Pertaining  to  one  and  not  to 
more;  special;  not  general;  as,  this  remark 
has  a  particular  application.— 2.  Individual; 
single;  special;  apart  from  others;  consi- 
dered separately ;  as.  what  paitieutor  ftolt 
do  you  refer  to?  'Make . . .  eachiMutieidar 
hair  to  stand  on  end.*   Shak. 

In  m\ax  particular  thought  to  work  I  know  not. 

Shak. 

&  Pertaining  to  a  single  person  or  thing; 
peculiar ;  characteristfo ;  aa,  the  iMtrfieulor 
properties  of  a  plant  Hence— 4.  Personal: 
private:  indiviauaL  'These  domestic  and 
particuUvr  htfnU.*  Shak.  'Thine  own por- 
tieular  wrongs.'    Shak. 

Augustus  began  his  career  by  Joining  with  Antony 
and  Lepidus  in  a  plot  for  (Uviding  die  supreme 
power,  by  allowing  to  be  murdered  each  his  own 
particular  firiends,  in  order  to  destroy  his  nnrmkjs, 
the  friends  of  his  vile  confederates.       Brop£Ma$m. 

6.  Having  somethiiuf  that  eminently  dlstln- 
guishes;  worthy  of  attention  and  rejgard; 
not  ordinary;  notable;  as,  he  brouc^t  no 
particular  news.— &  Attentive  to  thinfls 
single  or  distinct;  minute;  circumstantial : 
of  persons  or  things;  as,  a  full  andpartiett- 
lar  account  of  an  accident 

I  have  been  particular  in  examining  die  reason 
of  children's  inheriting  the  property  of  their  fathers, 
because  it  will  give  us  farther  IJ^ht  in  the  inheritance 
of  power.  Locke. 

7.  Odd;  singular;  uncommon;  marked;  pe- 
culiar. 

Lady  Ruelle  .  .  .  had  been  wamifX'Mog particular, 
as  I  fancied,  in  her  behaviour  to  me. 

Rev.  R.  Graves. 

8.  Singularly  nice  in  taste;  precise ;  fastidi- 
ous; as,  a  man  very  parCietilar  in  his  diet  or 
dress. 

It  was  rather  early  in  the  day  for  a  drinking  boot. 
But  the  canting  crew  were  not  remarkably  >>rM^- 
lar.  IV.  H.  AiHswortk. 

—Particular  average.  See  under  AVKEAGa. 
—Particular  Baptiete,  a  branch  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  who  hold  the  doctrine  d 
a  particular  or  individual  election  and  re- 
probation, in  distinction  from  others  who 
reject  this  view.— Parfumtor  eetate,  in  late, 
that  interest  which  is  granted  out  of  an 
estate  in  remainder  or  reversion.— Partieu- 
lar  integral,  in  the  integral  ettleulue,  that 
wliich  arises  in  the  integration  of  any  differ- 
ential equation  by  giving  a  particular  value 
to  the  arbitrary  quantity  or  quantities  that 
enter  into  the  general  integral- Porficufor 
lien.  See  LlEN. —Particular  propoeition,  in 
logic,  one  In  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed 
or  denied  of  some  part  only  of  the  subject 
—Particular  teruint,  the  tenant  of  a  partic- 
ular estate.— Stn.  SpeciaL  single,  seiMtfate. 
personal,  individual,  peculiar,  speciilc  pre- 
cise, critical,  circumstantial,  minute,  faa- 
tidious. 

Particular  (pttr-tik'Q-lteX  n.  i.  A  single 
instance;  a  single  point;  a  distinct,  separate, 
or  minute  part ;  as.  he  told  me  all  the  par- 
tieuktre  of  the  stoiy. 

I  must  reserve  some  particulars,  which  H  is  not 
lawful  for  me  to  reveaL  Bacon. 

2.t  An  individual;  a  private  person. 

It  Is  the  greatest  interest  ci particulars  to  advance 
the  good  of  the  community.       Sir  R.  L'Estrms^ge. 

8.t  Private  interest;  personal  relation. 

They  apply  their  minds  even  with  hearty  affection 
and  xeal,  at  the  least,  unto  those  branches  of  public 
prayer,  wherein  their  ownAvYi'cMAir  is  moved. 

Hooker. 
4.  t  Private  character;  state  of  an  individual; 
special  peculiarity.  *  If  the  partieulare  of 
each  person  be  considered.'  MUton.—b.  A 
minute  and  detailed  account;  a  minute;  aa, 
9l  particular  of  premises ;  a  particular  of  a 
plaintiff's  demand,  ^kc  (OMolete  or  used 
only  in  legal  phrases.] 

The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books  wherein 
this  law  was  written.  AjflUfi. 

—In  particular,  specially;  particularly;  to 
particularize.  'This, in  portictttor,  happens 
to  the  lungs.'    Blaekmore. 

Partleillart(p&r-tik'Q16rX  v.t  To  particu- 
larize. 

Particularism  (pHr-tik'Q-l^r-inn),  n.  i.  In 
theoL  the  doctrine  of  particular  election.— 
2.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  a  state  in  a 
federation  using  its  endeavour  to  promote 
ita  own  particular  interests  and  conserve 
its  own  particular  laws,  as  distinct  from 
those  of  the  federated  whole.  Scotemem 
newspaper. 


Fite,  fitr,  fat,  fgU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;     tfibe,  tub,  boU;      oil,  pound;      ii,  8c.  abune;     y,  8c  fey. 
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PBrtloa]Arlit(pir-tik'&-l6r-Ui},n.  One  who 
hoUU  the  doctrine  of  pertioufarlim ;  eipe- 
oUUt,  in  tM«oL  one  who  belleret  in  ptrtica* 
htf  election. 

(pir-tlVQUrn-tl).  A.   1.  The 


■tete  or  quality  of  beins  perticnUr;  as,  (a) 
minuteneM  of  detaiL  Jo)  Singlenaaa ;  indi- 
Tidoality.  Hooker,— t.  That  which  ia  par- 
lioular;  aa,  (a)  Petty  detaU;  minute  drcum- 
stance;  particular. 

To  lee  the  tides  that  were  most  amcAble  to  stach 
an  emperor  .  .  .  with  the  like  /mrhcuiarMes  only 
to  be  met  with  od  medals.  Addispm. 

(6)  Something  belonging  to  tingle  persona. 

Let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast. 

PartteMtmrittts  and  petty  sounds 

To  cease.  SkaM. 

(«)  Something  peculiar  or  singular ;  peculi- 
arity. 

I  saw  as  old  heathen  ahar  with  this/crAb«Z>rd>. 
Chat  It  was  hoOowed  like  a  dish  at  one  end.  bat  not 
the  end  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  laid.     Addistn. 

PArttoalartntion  (pttr>tik'Qi«r.is-4«'8hon). 

n.  The  act  of  particularising.  ColeridM. 
pMrtlOillartie  (plLr>tlk'Q-l«r-ttX  vX  pret  A 
pp.  partieuiariud;  ppr.  partieularinng.  To 
specify  or  mention  oiswictly;  to  gire  the 
particulars  of;  to  enumerate  or  specify  in 
detaiL 

He  not  only  boasts  of  hb  parenta||;e  as  an  Israel* 
be,  but  /mrtiatiaHMts  his  decent  from  BeiOamin. 

Pirtloiilartie  (p«r.tik^.l«r-lsX  v.i.  pntt 
partieuianMd:  ppr.  partimdarittna.  To 
mention  or  be  attentlTe  to  single  things  or 
to  small  matters;  to  give  fun  details.  'In 
our  hasty  narratire  ofthe  flght  we  have  not 
nansed  to  oartietOariM.'    W.  H.  Aintworth, 

nrtioillarlj (pilr-Uk'aiAr-UX  ad9.  L  In  a 
particular  manner;  distinctly:  singly;  with 
a  spedflo  reference,  importance,  or  interest 

Proiridenoe,  that  unirersaOy  casts  Its  eye  orer  aQ 
tiie  cmadon.  Is  yet  pleasird  more  fmrtiatimrfy  to 
fiulen  It  upon  some.  SmUM. 


S.  In  an  especial  manner;  In  a  high  or  great 
degree ;  as,  to  be  partieulariy  unfortunate. 
'The  flower  and  tne  Leaf  with  which  I  was 
so  MrMetilof^  pleased.'    Dryden. 

FiraoillAniMllit  (pir-tik1k-Ur-mentX  n. 
A  detail;  a  particular.    Dr.  M.  More, 

T%xVUm\9kTMmM  (pflr  tiyfl  Ifir  nn)  n  Qua- 
lity of  being  particular;  fastidiousness. 

Yoa*re  getting  to  be  your  aunt's  own  niece.  I  see, 
tot /arttatUtrtuss.  Gttrgt  EtUL 

FirttenUtet  (pttrtiklk.Ut),  v.i  pret  por- 
Kwitolad;  ppr.  pttrUeulatmg,  To  make  men- 
tion sinewy. 

I  may  not  ^orHeuimie  of  Alexander  Hales,  tfie  ir> 
fefragaole  doctor.  Camden. 

PUttoulAlet  a>«r.tik11-UtX  v.t  To  particu- 
larise; to  mention.    Fenton. 

FlurtlOlllate  (pirtlk'Q-l&tX  a.  Having  the 
form  of  an  atom  OT  minute  particle.  (Bare.] 

Partto,t  n.  [ft.]  A  part ;  a  party  in  a  dis- 
pute.   Ckaueer. 

nztlas  (pArt'ingX  p.  and  a.  L  Senring  to 
partTdiTidlng;  separating;  breaking  in 
pieces.— 8.  Given  at  separanon.  'Qive  him 
that  parfiiv  kiss.'  S%a)k.—S.  Departing;  de- 
clining. 

ParHkfdMj 
Dies  Hke  die  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  indmcs 
Wkh  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest.  Syrtn. 

PUrttnff  (pirf  IngX  n.  1  The  act  of  divid- 
ing or  separatinff:  a  division;  a  separation; 
that  which  is  divided.  'And  there  were 
sudden jMMtiiH^*  Byron,  *Tb» parting  ot 
the  way.'  Eie.  ziL  SL— 8.  In  metoL  an 
operation  by  which  gold  and  sflver  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  different 
menstrua.— 8.  In  geoL  a  fissure  in  strata; 
any  thin  subordinate  layer  occurring  be- 
tween two  main  beds.— 4.  The  division  of 
the  hair  on  the  head. 

PUrttllff-beftd(pifrtlng-bMXA.  The  beaded 
sUp  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  pulley 

.  style  to  keep  apart  the  upper  and  lower 
saahes  of  a  mndow. 

Btfttng-fftlld  (pirf ing-sandX  n.  InmenM- 
ing,  dry  sand  placed  between  the  two  mem- 
ben  of  a  mould  to  facilitate  their  separa- 
tion. 

FaxtlBUl  (pftr'ti-sanX  n.  (fr,,  from  parti, 
a  party,  from  L.  pan,  poms,  a  part]  L  An 
adherent  of  a  party  or  faction;  one  who  is 
violently  and  passionately  devoted  to  a 
party  or  intersM. 

ohn  Locke  hated  tyranny  and  persocutioa  as  a 
;  but  his  intellect  pceswed  him  from 


of  a^trMMw. 


Mmemtl^^. 


S£ 


S.  MiUL  (a)  a  meibber  of  a  partv  or  detach- 
ment of  troops  sent  on  a  q>ecial  enterprise. 
(6)  A  penoQ  able  in  commanding  such  a 


Mton;  a 
Sir  W, 


party.or  dexterous  In  obtaining  intelligence. 
Intercepting  convoys,  or  otherwise  annoy- 
ing an  enemy. 

FartlMii  (piir'ti-san),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
party  or  faction;  biassed  in  favour  of  a 
party  or  interest— 8.  MUit  engaged  on  a 
spedal  enterprise;  as,  a  partitan  corps.- 
Partitan  ranger  {fiivfUt\  a  member  of  a  par- 
tisan coniM. 

FartlMii  (plr^-sanX  n.  [Origin  donbtfuL 
Dies  derivea  it  from  the  above  word,  as 
having  meant  originally  the  weapon  of  a 
partisan,  but  this  seems  doubtful;  comp. 
Fr.  pertuiaane^  Sp.  partetana.  It  pom- 
giatuM,  applied  to  this  weapon.)  L  A  kind 
of  haibert  or  pike  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Bdward  IT.    See  cut  at  Spbar. 

Onbattlencnt  and  bnrtisan 

Gleamed  axe  and  spear  and^ttWtem.  SirtT.  SmttL 

8.  A  commander's  leading  staff;  a  baton; 
truncheon.  — &  A  quarter- staff. 
SeotL 

Pftrtliailiblp(pfti'tl-san-sh]pXn.  The  state 
or  condition  ofbetng  a  partisan;  ftoeUngs  or 
action  characteristic  of  a  partium. 

PUrttta  (pftrtltX  a.  [L.  partitat,  yp,  of 
partio,  to  divide.  See  Pakt.1  In  dot  di- 
vided to  the  base.  A  partiU  utnf  is  a  sim- 
ple leaf  separated  nearly  to  the  base.  A 
partUe  ealyx,  one  with  divisions  reaching 
neariy  to  the  base. 

Farttiion  (pAr-ti'shon),  n.  [L  partttio,  from 
partio,  partitum,  to  divide,  to  part  ]  1.  The 
act  of  parting  or  dividinc ;  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating into  portions  ana  distributing;  as. 
the  partition  of  a  kingdom  among  several 
other  states.— 2.  The  state  of  being  divided; 
division;  separation;  distinction.  'An union 
in  partition.'  Shak,  '  And  good  from  bad 
find  no  partstiatt.'  SAolc— 8.  t  Separate  part; 
^Mrtment;  comjMrtment  'Lodged  in  a 
small  partition.*  Jf  Oton.— 4.  That  by  which 
different  parts  are  separated;  as,  (a)  in  arch. 
a  wall  of  Mone,  brick,  or  timber,  wnich  serves 
to  divide  one  apartment  from  another  in  a 
building,  (b)  In  6ot  the  division  of  a  partite 
leaf;  also,  the  wall  oi  a  cell  in  an  ovary  or 
fruit;  a  dissepiment 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin>«r«WMW  do  their  bounds  divide. 

Dryden. 

5.  Part  where  separation  is  made. 

No  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  die  nlce/«rMN^Mx  ofthe  grass.  Drydm, 

0.  In  law,  division,  as  of  an  estate  into  sever- 
ally, which  is  done  by  deed  of  partition.— 
7.  In  muaic,  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  composition  on  the  same  page  or 
pages,  above  and  under  one  another,  so  that 
they  may  be  all  under  the  eye  of  the  con- 
ductor or  performer.  Commonly  called  a 
Score.  —  &  in  her.  one  of  the  several  divi- 
sions made  in  a  coat  when  the  arms  of  sev- 
eral families  are  borne  all  together  in  one 
shield  on  account  of  intermarriages  or  other- 
wise. (SeeQUABTnmfO.)  Used  adjectivally; 
as,  partition  Unet,  in  her.  those  lines  by  which 
the  shield  is  cut  or  divided  perpendicularly, 
diagonally,  Ac,  as  the  pany  per  pale, 
parly  per  bend,  Ac— Partition  wM,  a  di- 
vidingwaa  * AgreatportOionwaUtokeep 
others  out'  Dr.  H.  More.—Partitione  </ 
numbert,  in  math,  the  resolution  of  integers 
into  parts  subject  to  given  conditions. 
Partttion  (pftr-ti'shonX  v,t.  1.  To  divide 
by  walls  ot  partitions. 

These  sides  I  understand  to  be  nnilbrm  widwat 
thoc^  severally  ^rtWoned  within.  AKfw. 

2.  To  divide  hito  shares;  as,  to  partition  an 
estate. 

PartttlTe  (pii'tl-tlvlL  a.  In  gram,  denoting 
a  ]>art ;  expressing  the  relation  of  a  part  to 
a  whole;  as,  a  pamfies  genitive  ('the  moun- 

. tain's  brow*). 

PartltlTe  (pHr'ti-tivX  n.  In  gram,  a  word 
expresdng  partition;  a  distributive. 

PartltlTtty  (piUr'ti-tiv-llX  cKiv.  In  a  parti- 
tive manner. 

PartlBUi  (pttr'ti-sanXn.and  a.  See  Pabtibav. 

PUtlett  (pBrt'letX  n.  (From  part.^  A 
ruff;  a  bana  or  collar  for  the  neck,  worn  bv 
women;  hence,  an  old  name  for  a  hen,  which 
frequently  has  a  kind  of  ring  or  ruff  of 
fathers  on  the  neck;  and  hence,  jocularly 
applied  to  a  woman. 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  wonan^yr'd,  nnroosted 
By  thy  dame  PartUt  here.  Shak. 

ParUy  (plUtllX  adv.  in  part;  in  some  mea- 
sure or  degree;  not  wholly:  very  often  re- 
peated in  stating  particulars  that  make  up 
awhole.  'And  p«rt<y  by  his  oaths,  which 
first  possessed  them,  partfy  by  the  dark 
night,  which  did  deceive  them,  but  chiefly 
by  my  villany.'    Shak. 


srCpirfntoXn.  [From  part,  the  form 
being  iniinenced  by  Uie  old  parcener,  eo- 
pareener,  O.Fr.  parfoner,  from  L.L  parU- 
tionariue,trom  L.  oartitio,  a  parting  or  shar- 
ing.] L  One  who  nas  part  in  anything;  one 
who  partakes  or  shares  with  another;  a  par- 
taker; an  associate;  as,  &  partner  in  jovs  or 
sorrows.    'Partner  of  his  fortune.'    Shak. 

I  see  myself  an  honour'd  guest. 

Thy /arAtrr  In  the  flowery  walk 

Of  letters,  genial  table-talk, 
Or  deep  dispute  and  graceful  Jest     Tent^yscH. 

2.  One  associated  with  another  or  others  in 
business  pursuits ;  a  member  of  a  partner- 
ship ;  a  joint  owner  of  stock  or  capital,  em- 
ployed in  commerce,  manufactures,  or  other 
business.  See  Pabtbxbbuip.— 8.  One  who 
dances  with  another,  either  male  or  female. 

Lead  in  your  ladles  every  one ;  sweet /arTM^r, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you.  SMaJk. 

4.  A  husband  or  wife.— 6.  ^a«t  a  frame- 
work or  bushing  in  or  around  a  hole  in  a 
deck  to  receive  the  heel  of  a  mast  pump, 
^kc.,  or  to  form  a  basis  for  the  pawls  of  a 
capstan.— Sth.  Associate,  colleague,  coad- 
jutor, confederate,  sharer,  partaker,  spouse, 
compianlon. 

Partaer  (pttrfMrX  v-^  To  join;  to  asso- 
ciate with  apartner.  'Tobeparfnertdwith 
tomboys.'   Shak.    [Rare.] 

Partnmhlp  (pitrf  nAr-shipX  n.  1.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  partner;  joint  in- 
terest; participation  with  another. 

He  does  possession  keep, 
And  is  too  wise  to  haixard /arlNrrxA^^.    Drydtn^ 

2.  The  association  of  two  or  more  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  and  prosecut- 
ing conjointly  any  business,  occupation,  or 
caUing.  Or  a  voluntary  contract  by  words  or 
writing,  between  two  or  more  persons,  for 
joining  together  their  money,  goods,  labour, 
skill,  or  all  or  anv  of  them,  upon  an  agree- 
ment that  the  gain  or  loss  shall  be  dinded 
in  certain  pronorttons  amongst  them,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  money,  capital, 
stock,  AC,  furnished  by  each  parcner.  The 
duration  of  the  partnership  may  be  limited 
by  the  contract  or  agreement,  or  it  mav  be 
left  indefinite,  subject  to  be  dissolved  by 
mutual  agreement  The  members  of  a  part- 
nership are  called  nominal  when  they  nave 
not  any  actual  Interest  in  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  its  profits;  but,  by  allowing  their 
names  to  be  used  hold  themselves  out  to  the 
worid  as  apparently  having  an  interest;  dor- 
mant or  eCeeping,  when  they  are  merely  pas- 
sive in  the  firm,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
who  are  active  and  conduct  the  business  as 
principals,  and  who  are  known  as  oeteneible 
partners.  A  iMfftnership  may  be  limited  to 
a  particular  transaction  or  branch  of  busi- 
ness, without  comprehending  all  the  adven- 
tures in  wliich  any  one  partner  may  em- 
bark. When  the  partners  in  a  firm  exceed 
ten  where  the  pwtnership  is  for  banking 
purpose^  and  twenty  in  other  cases,  the 
partnership  must  be  registered  under  the 
Companies  Act  of  1808.  In  Scots  law,  the 
partnership  is  treated  as  a  distinct  person, 
the  partners  being  only  its  sureties,  so  that 
in  actions  by  or  against  the  firm,  the  indi- 
vidual partners  need  not  be  named.  Each 
partner  may  also  sue  the  firm  as  if  it  were 
a  distinct  person,  and  the  firm  may  be  made 
bankrupt  without  the  goods  of  m  of  the 
partners  being  sequestrated.— 8.  The  name 
of  a  rule  in  anthmetia    See  Fellowship. 

PSBTt-owner  (pArf dn-^x  ^  ^  ^^»  *  Jo^^ 
owner  or  tenant  in  common,  who  has  a  dis- 
tinct, or  at  least  an  independent,  although 
an  undivided  interest  in  property  along  with 
another  or  others. 

ParMdgtt(plii'trij),fL  [O.Z,  partryke,  par- 
tridu,  pertriehe,  partrye,  ^kc.,  Sc.  pertrik, 
O.Fr.  perCrix,  perdriz,  Itfod.  Fr.  perdriof, 
from  £.  and  Or.  perdix,  a  partridge.]  L  A 
rasorial  bird  of  the  genus  Perdix,  of  the 
grouse  funlly  (Tetraonid»X  The  common 
partridge  (P.  einereue)l»  the  most  plentiful 
of  all  game-birds  in  Britain,  and  occurs  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  North  Africa, 
and  in  some  parts  of  western  Asia.  The 
partridges  have  a  short  strong  bUl,  naked  at 
the  base,  the  upper  mandible  being  convex 
and  bent  down  at  the  tip.  The  inngs  and 
tail  are  short  the  tarsi  as  well  as  the  toes 
naked,  and  the  tarsi  not  spurred.  The  up- 
per partaof  the  plumage  are  ash-gray  finely 
varied  with  brown  and  black.  They  feed  on 
grain  and  other  seeds,  insects  and  their 
larrv  and  pupae.  Besides  tlds  species  there 
are  the  red-legged  or  Guernsey  partridge 
{P.  or  CoeooMf  n0MX  the  Qnek  partridge 


ch.eftatn;     eh.  S&  loeft;     g,po;     J,iob;    fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^,     TH,  Oen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  idg;    wh,  wMg;     xh,  ajmre.-See  KIT. 


FABTBIDOX-BERRT 


(P.  Kuatau),  ths  AlrlcBU  partrldn,  the 


TABQUX-JLOWXR 


Stata  to  HTsnl  Narth  Ainerlcui  ipeelta  ol 
ths  gsuai  OitTi  or  qiullL— 2  Id  artOiery. 
ft  la^  bomlinm  former]  j  Died  la  slega  uid 
defeniivo  wort).     fVeiNort 

PutrldC»-lMnT  (pl^trll-lH-riX  n.  Aplinl 
of  llie  nniu  Oaultherl*.  tbe  G.  prDcnmti«iu. 
InhaUQng:  North  America.     II  li  aromatic 

and  aatringmit,  and  -'-" "  —'-'-'-  '- 

uied  ■taOaTouring 
la  atu  apptled  tn  an 

ihrub.rf.V , 

Uig  Plant,  wlCh  vait«  fra^rnnt 
■carlet  beirls^  nat  ordsr  RabL.. .  . 

Partna«e-br«eder(pir'trlj-brM-*r),i..  ___ 
who  breedi  or  rein  partrldgea,  nanally  Igr 
tbe  lalu  ol  apart  'Thett  parlridgt-bntilxrt 
ol  athooaandyaan.'    Tennyim. 

Pu:tiU|c*-vood  (plftrlj-wnd).  n.  A  nij 
prettr  hardwood  obtained  from  the  Wat 
Indlaa  and  Biadl,  and  much  eat««med  for 
caUnet-woTk.  It  b  nnerallr  of  a  reddtih 
colour,  Id  Taiiom  ihadei  from  Uidit  to  dark, 
the  ihadea  bdUE  mtDiAed  Id  thin  itrealu. 
It  fi  Mdd  to  be  yielded  by  ■  legumlnoui  tree, 
An4lra  intrmu.  and  other  South  American 
and  Weat  Indian  tnea. 

Put-aonc  (ptrtnog),  n.    A  aona  sdaptsd 

parti;  a  harmoDlzed  or  concerted  woDg- 
nitttnt  (MiVHt).  il   Departure.   '  Sudden 
jarUiTe  ofltir  moTimtV    Sptmer. 
Pirtttrtatet  (par-tO'rl-«),i.v  prat  paHuH- 

atfJ;  ppr.  parturiating.    |L.  partuno,  to 

deilre  to  bnna  forth,  to  be  [n  labour,  fmm 

BortM.blrth.froinpario.tobear.J  To  bring 

forth  jDung. 
pBTtuilBiicy  (pir-ta'rl- 

ot  being  parturient;  pa 
Pixtnrfsnt  (plr-tU'ri-ec 

partunetUit,  ppr  Olpa 

KIATB.]    Bringing  forU  oi 


on.    [Hare.i 
8m  FaBTD- 


forth  yonns.    Dr.  B.  Mart. 
PMturlfiideiit  li*r-tO'ri-ti''ihent),  n.    [L 
j»rf  urio,  to  be  Id  labour,  and/ocio,  lo  cauee.] 


aa  ergot  Dungiito 


■WA-\u\a. 


Fkrtaitonat  (pkr- 

lurittA    Dnylim. 
FutnrltlOIl  (p«r-ta-rl'ihonX  n.    [L.  partu- 
rtfio,  farturitumit,  boat  partun'o.  parturi- 

1^  forth  or  being  delivered  of  yaung.  — 
£.1  That  which  la  braught  forth:  burden; 
birth. 

P«rtnrttiT«  (pM-tn'ritl"!.  o.  Pertaining  or 
reUtlng  to  parturition;  ubitetrlc  '/■arCu- 
ritin  science-'    Lord  jetton, 

Pmrty  (plr'tt),  B.  [Kr.  wirlCe.aparty.ailde, 
a  faction,  a  niltor  nr  flll^ant  s  leleel  com- 
pany, Ac,  from  F^.  partir,  to  divide,  to 
part.  L  partis,  from  jtart,  partit,  a  ptaX. 

In  opinion  or  design,  In  opposition  to  others 
In  tbe  conununlly;  persons  In  a  slats  united 

the  noble  wutuato  oar  party,'    SItak. 

S.  Ferions  ooUected  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose; olten  an  armed  force;  a  detached  por- 
tion of  ■  Uiger  body  or  company;  ipeclfl- 
eally,  nJIU.  a  detachment  or  small  number 
o(  (roniis  sent  on  a  speolal  ierriee,  a*  to  In- 
tercept an  enemy'i  oonToy,  to  mconnoltre, 
to  eeek  fonge.  to  flank  Uu  enemT.  Ac.  — 
S.  A  select  companj  biilted  to  an  entertain- 
ment; as^  a  dining  party ;  a  tea  partif ;  an 
CTtnlDg  parly.— 4.  Caoae:  tide.  'Malnlr'- 
tbe  party  of  the  truth.'  Slat. 
Arte  came  kn  to  nuke  thdi^'^ffDod.    ^v^ 


E.  One  or  two  IlUganti ;  the  plalDtlff  oi 

feodant  In  a  lawsolt 


a  contract  or  sgreement; 


glials  ami  efEnelidi 


hudb™*!!!  him  iHet.  4^  Ine 

bad  pUyed  Thli  (vuke  to  hla 

—PaTtu.  Faction,  Cabal  ia- 

Eiim.    See  ClBAL. 
Fottr  (pHr'tl),  a.    |Fr.  parti,  tram  partCr. 
to  dlylde ;  L.  porlwr,  (mm  port,  portCt, 


?1    '» 


all  dMslo 


Kt 


as,  porlil  pff  pall,  when 
a  Held  Is  dMded  by  a  per- 
pendicular line;  party 
per  bervt,  when  a  Held  Is 
dliided  by  a  dUgoi 
line  from  the  ieii- 
chief  to  the  sinister  base; 

Sarti  ptr  fimie.  when  a  ^-,  __  ,^. ,——, 
eld  li  divided  bv  s  horf.  ^Sa  ^ieT^ 
lontal  line. 

Pw1y■^!0»trt  (pir-tl-kStwl),  a.  HavlDg  a 
party-coloured  or  motley  coat    Shot. 

Ruty-COlouTBd  (pki'U-kul-trd),  a.  Col. 
oured  dillerentli  In  diOerent  parte;  0(  di- 
Tencoloun;  vanegated;  preteutlng  a  some- 
what striking  dtrersl^  of  colours.  'Party. 
eeiound  lamba.'  Stat.  'With  party-cel- 
ovnd  ptomea  a  chattarbw  ple.'  l>rydcn. 
Also  written  /^rttesisursit 

mty'^eilM  WkU  {pMr-ti-feDC 
wall  aeparaUng  tiie  groqad  heic 
house  or  occnpatlou  from  that 

Puty-(Old  <pkr'tl-gaid),  n.    Beate: 
fcUver  with  a  coating  of  gold  on  oni 

fortrlnu  (pafti-lmXn.  DCTotlon  to  party. 
[Kecentl 

Pwty-lnnr  a*rtl  JOH).  "■ 
•—  -.1  Eilf  nattvea  and  half 
-   -lchsee> 
_  (pftt'll-numX  n.  One  of  a  party; 
.    .  lacttoDi  man;  a  man  of  violent 
par^  principles;  an  abettor  of  a  parly. 

Pu^-ndrlt  (pitrHl-splr-ltX  n.    Tlia  spirit 

that  supports  a  party. 

Partr^mt«a  (P»raHplr-Il-edi  i*1Siv- 

Ingthe  spirit  of  party  or  of  partUana 
Pftrtw-verdiOt  (pHr^-rtr-dikt),  n.     A  Joint 


^Fl^otheT' 


tongnelwMi 
usiujlf  a  la 


Fanr-W*U  (piu'U-WBl),  n,  a  w«ll  lormed 
between  buildings  to  separate  them  (rom 
esch  other;  a  wall  separating  adjoining 

hrolll  (pa-rinis).  n.  int.  paroiiUi— pan, 
beside,  and  ouJii,  the  guma)    Onm-boll. 

Panis  (pt'ru>).n.  |L, ,  a  Utmaose.  1  Agcnng 
of  Inieaiorisl  birds,  type  of  the  snb-famlly 
Furldn;  the  titmouse.     See  Fahidm,  Tit 


which  the  present  tense  Is  used  instead  i 

of  a  past  or  prediction  ol  a  Inture  eient 
PamtnlmltT  ft*r-»a-nlm1-tl),  n.  il.  par 
Fill,  small,  and  animua,  mind:  a  mouen 
compound  lonoed  on  type  of  maynariimiry 
1-  The  state  of  harlng  a  little  or  Ignobli 
mind;  littleness  of  nOnd:  meanneaa.  D 
Quiirty.  -a.  A  person  with  a  Uttle  or  1« 


r're-nai  n.    IFr.)    An  upitart, 
or  one  newiy  rlscn  Into  Dotloe. 
P»nfU,PBrTlaa{p«r'»li),n.    |Fr..lromLL. 
Ttdrrvniu,  parv  vitus.from  L  pard4lknis,para- 


A  name  formerly  given  to  the  porch  of  a 
urch,  but  now  appUed  to  the  area  round  ■ 
nrch;  also,  aroam  above  the  church  porch, 
llch  waa  some  times  used  as  aschool,  Ac— 
I  An  aflemoon's  exercise  or  moot  tor  the  In- 


ntmtnde  t  (pU'vl-tfid),  n.  [L.  tnmdido, 
littleness,  from  parvui,  tittle.)  UtUenesa; 
minuteness,     otanniile. 

FBTTitT  I  (pU'vl-tl},  n.  [L.  pardtat,  little- 
ness, from  psnpu,  lltUe.J    ftsme  at  Pant- 


[Fr.l 


L  alep.— E.  fi 


nta  Hpaa).  e.t  [See  Fass.]  To  surpan;  to 
exceed ;  to  ciceL    Spgjiaer. 

hUHtn  (pi'tanX  "■  A  speclea  of  antelope 
(Antibiie  oryx),  with  straight  horns,  and  of 
an  tsh-gioy  colour,  fauod  in  South  Atrlna 

Pu<!lk(piuX  n.  [L  andQr.  hkAd,  tmm 
Beb.  vucta.  ptstage.  from  pdiacA.  to  paai 
over-I   The  paasover ;  the  feast  of  £ssur. 

Pudul  (pBt'kal).  a.  (See  Fjbcb.  ]  Fcr- 
lalnlng  to  the  patiover  or  to  Eaiter;  as, 
patehal  lamb;  paschal  supper.  —  PavAal 
eyeU,  the  cycle  w'-'-'- '" '-'- 


jtait'i.^Patelial  rtnU.  yearly  tribute*  paid 
by  the  clergy  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  at 
their  Easter  visltatlona 
PMCll-W  (patk'eg).  n.    An  egg  stained  and 

of  £aster;  one  of  the  eggs  which  children 
boll  hard  and  stain  at  this  time.  [LocaL] 
Puah-flOWar[paak'aou-«r),ii.   SeeFasqOI- 

PkaJBoaCoOiaBlill-AJ).  n.  IL-L.pa«cua;nui". 
paacusge,  n<om  L.  wKuifni,  a  pasture,  &om 
lujcor,  to  feed.  ]  In  iaw.  the  gradng  orpas- 
luring  of  cattle-     H'^rl<m. 

TnamiTit  (paalc^-ant),  p.  and  a.  [ftom  I. 
poscor,  to  teed.]  In  her.  a  term  used  for 
sheep,  cows,  Ac.,  when  borne  feeding. 

Paoh  t  (pashX  n.     lOonnectJons  uDknowiL] 


f.  patta.  Frov.  G-  poKhtn,  to 
>  strike  violently:  to  daah  to  pieces; 
'■~— •■-'  — 'andpoaUonthli 


brains.'    Holiiu 

Paahl  (pash),  tk. 
TUba,   (pa  shI 

pdaUA,  coDtr.  b 


hot  now  conferred  ntKm  m 
Ian  ol  high  rank  ana  tlu  0 
There  are  three  grad 


each  dlaUngulshed 

badge  of  a  pasha. 

also  the  title  of  vlilcr;  the  pashas  of  two 
tolls  are  generally  the  govemon  ol  the  mora 
Important  provlnees;  and  the  lowcat  rank 
of  one  tall  it  (Uled  by  minor  provhiclal  gov- 
emott.     SpeUed  alio  PaiAa. 

fmahaila,  nohslle  (pa-shtl'llk  or  pa'shl- 
llkl.  n.    The  Juriidlctlou  of  a  pstha 

Paanavt  (pa-shlfl  n.     same  aa  PoiAo. 

Fubt  (paabt),  n.  In£n^.  msiM.  agoddeM 
chiefly  wonhipped  in  Bubaitut.  In  Lower 
Egypt,  whence  her  alternative  name  of  Bu- 
wttet.  She  wat  tald  to  be  the  ilBughteT 
of  the  great  goddess  Isia  She  was  repre- 
sented with  the  head  of  a  cat,  the  animal 
sacred  to  her. 

pkBlgraphlt^  pKalxriiiililDal  (pat-t-graf- 
Ik,  pat-T-gr^lk-al),  a.     BcUting  to  pail- 

halgnpllT  (pa-slg'ra-fi),  n.  IQr.  pas,  all, 
and  pmpA/ writing.  ]  An  Imagluaty  system 
of  universal  writing,  or  a  nuTiner  of  imtluE 
that  may  be  understood  and  used  by  aS 
nations;  a  universal  langusge. 

PuUkly  {pai'i-li-llX  T.  IGr.  «uf,  for  all, 
dat  pi.  of  pat,  all,  and  lalt,  taUdng.  from 
talnl,  to  tallL]  A  lumi  of  tangugge  adapted 
for  im  I  venal  use;  UTilversal  speech.  (Rare.] 

PMk,  Faiqiu  (jjatkx  "■    " ■■ — ' 

fBanace  (paf  nij),  n.     S 

Taipr  ( pa^pl ),  n.     [  Vr.  patte^iitd,  IT 


.-i-oscA- 

ff-tried,  from 

past,  and  pied,  a  foot]    An  aid 

uance,  the  mnsic  lor  wUch  was 

In  triple  time,  and  resembling  th« 

mJDuet,  but  quicker  in  movement    Caned 

P««qii»-flow«r  Cpiuk'W-  ■-■  -        — ■— 


A  .puita  tiUa,  growing  Id  £l 


rUa,  BU.  fat,  fill: 


t,  htr;       plue,  pin; 


}.  boll;      oil,  pound; 


J.  Be.  f  r,. 


PASQITIL 


383 


PASBAGUB 


and  BiberU,  so  named  in  conMqnanee  of  lU 
flowering  about  Kattor.  It  is  a  dwarf  her- 
baceoos plant»  with  large handsomeporple 
flowers,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  on 
chalky  downs  and  limestone  pastures  in 
Tt|^^^«<l     See  Anxmohk 

FftiauU  (paslcwil),  n.  [It  jNugvOIo.]  Same 
as  Pa$mdnade.    Burton. 

Paaq!iu(pas1cwil).v.C.  SameasPas^utfuwic. 

Pasqulllint  (paslcwil-antX  n.  A  writer  of 
pasqoils  or  pasquinades;  a  satirist;  a  lam- 
pooner; a  Ubellar.    Coleridge. 

nMOiilildr  (paslcwil-«rX  n>  Bem9  as  Pae- 
quutant    Burton. 

ni4illB(pas1ndnXn.  Same  asPasgii<na<l0. 
I}ryden. 

Fasqnln  (paslcwinX  v.t  To  pasquinade; 
to  lampoon.  *  Not  that  any  man  desires  to 
see  himself  pcMjttiiiMt  and  aflironted.'  Dry- 
den. 

PMontnade  (pas-kwln-id'),  n.  A  lampoon 
or  short  satirical  publication,  derifing  its 
name  from  Pasquino,  a  tailor  (others  say  a 
cobbler,  and  others  again  a  barberX  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  Borne,  and  who  was  much  noted  for  his 
caustic  wit  and  satire.  Soon  after  his  death 
satirical  placards  were  attached  to  a  muti- 
lated  statue  which  had  been  dug  up  oppo- 
site his  shop  and  placed  at  the  enu  cf  the 
Braschi  Palace.  The  name  of  the  witty 
tailor  was  transferred  to  the  statue,  and  the 
term  paeouU  or  paequinade  M>plied  to  the 
placards  in  which  the  wags  of  Bome  lam- 
pooned well-known  perwnsges. 

TBMB  (pasX  v.i.Tprei.  A  pp.  wueed  or  poet; 

Epr.  paeeing.  [Fr.  paster,  li  pattare,  from 
b  posna,  a  step,  a  pace.]  1  To  go;  to  pro- 
ceed; to  be  transferred  in  any  way  from  one 
place  to  another:  generally  followed  by  an 
adverb  or  preposition  Indicating  the  kind  of 
motion:  as,  to  pott  away,  from,  into^  over, 
under,  Ac :  without  a  qualifying  expression 
often  to  go  past  a  certain  person  or  place; 
as,  we  saw  nim  to-day  wnen  he  wueed. 
'  Paee  on,  weak  hearty  and  leave  me.^  T#n- 
nyton. 

On  hlgrti  behests  his  anffds  to  and  fro 
/VwyS  frequent.  MiUen. 

2.  To  be  transferred  from  one  state  to  an- 
other; to  alter  or  change  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances; to  undergo  transiticm.  'Into 
stillness  pMt  again.'    Tennyton. 

Others,  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have,  .  .  .  Pass 
from  Just  to  unjust  Sir  /f.  Ttm^. 

8.  To  move  beyond  the  reach  of  observation 
or  the  like ;  to  vanish ;  to  disappear;  to  be 
lost;  hence,  to  depart  fh>m  life;  to  die. 

Vex  not  his  ghost.  O  let  him/Mr/  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  racic  oi  this  roui^  world 
Stretch  him  out  loogcr.  Shmh, 

Beauty  is  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  wiH/Arx. 

Dryden. 
Ht/ast,  a  soiil  of  nobler  tone: 
My  q;>irit  knred  and  loves  him  jrct.  TmHjfSon. 

i.  To  elapse;  to  be  spent 

The  time  when  the  thlnf  existed,  b  the  Idea  of  that 
space  of  duration  which  Jassed  between  some  fixed 
period  and  the  being  of  that  thing.  ImAs. 

6.  To  be  enacted;  to  receive  the  sanction  of 

a  legislative  house  or  body  by  a  mi^ori^  of 

votes. 

But  I  have  heard  it  was  tfils  bill  fhax/ast. 
And  fear  of  change  at  home,  that  drore  him  hence. 

TtnuysoH. 

6L  Tb  be  current;  to  gain  reception  or  to  be 

generally  received;  as,  bank-notes  ixus  as  a 

substitute  for  coin. 

False  eloquence  passstk  only  where  true  bnot  «»• 
derstood.  FsUon. 

7.  To  be  regarded;  to  be  received  in  opinion 

or  estimation. 

God  made  him.  and  therefore  let  him  Awf  for  a  man. 

Skak. 

8.  To  occur;  to  be  present;  to  take  place. 

If  we  would  Judge  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  our  own  consciousness  of  what 
passts  within  our  own  mind.  Watts. 

0.  To  determine ;  to  give  Judgment  or  sen- 
tence. '  Thoudi  well  we  may  not  pau  upon 
his  life.'  SkSk.—V^  To  thrust;  to  make  a 
push  in  fencing  or  flghting  —11.  To  omit;  to 
suffer  to  go  unheeded  or  neglected ;  as,  we 
saw  the  act,  but  let  it  poaa— li.  To  move 
throng  any  duct  or  opcming. 

Soch  (substances)  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the  power 
of  digestion,  will  neither  pasSt  nor  be  converted  faito 
aliment.  ArbtttkHot, 

13l  To  be  in  a  tolerable  state. 

A  middling  sort  of  nun  was  left  wdl  eooogh  by 

tM^it  be  had 


his  father  to  /axx.  but  he  could 
eaot^h,  so  long  as  any  had  more. 

Sir  R.  L'Estrangw. 

14.  To  be  transferred  fitMn  one  owner  to  an- 
other; as,  the  land  paeeed  to  other  owners. 


15.  t  To  go  beyond  bounds;  to  be  eztraordi- 
naxT. 

why  this  /assts.  Master  Ford,  you  are  not  to  go 
loose  any  longer.  SMaJt. 

la.  To  go  successfully  through  an  inspection 
or  examination;  specifically,  in  universities, 
to  go  through  an  ordinary  examination,  or 
one  necessary  for  a  degree,  but  without 
taking  honours.— 17. t  To  care;  to  have  re- 
gard: usually  with  a  n^pttive. 

As  for  these  slUcen-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not; 
It  Is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  spc«k.     SMaJk. 

rProf.  Moriey  says  that  pau,  in  this  sense, 
is  from  L.  potior,  paesue,  to  suffer.]— To 
eome  to  pau.  to  happen;  to  arrive;  to  come; 
to  be ;  to  exist— 7v  nut  away,  (a)  to  move 
fh>m  sight;  to  vanish;  hence,  to  die. 

I  thought  to /ass  awqjf  before,  but  yet  aUve  I  am. 

TsM$^ys<m. 

(b)  To  be  spent;  to  be  lost 

A  good  part  of  their  Uves  fassts  OMtay  without 
thlnldng.  Lodt*. 

— To  pom  hy,  to  move  near  and  beyond  a 
certain  person  or  place ;  as,  he  pcuned  by  as 
we  stood  in  tiie  road.— To  pau  %nto,  to  unite 
and  blend,  as  two  substances  or  colours,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  -To 
pau  on,  to  proceed.— To  pau  over,  to  go  or 
move  from  side  to  side;  to  cross;  as,  to  pau 
over  to  the  other  sida 

Pass  (pas),  v.L  L  To  move  near  and  go  be- 
yond; k>  ffo  by,  beyond,  over,  under,  through, 
across,  along,  and  the  like ;  to  move  from 
side  to  side  or  from  end  to  end  of;  as,  to 
pau  a  house:  to  pau  or  cross  a  river.— 2.  To 
experience;  to  undergo;  to  suffer. 
She  lotred  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed.    SMaJt. 

8.  To  live  through ;  to  spend :  tised  of  time. 
'A  ladv.  who  had  paeeed  the  winter  in  Lon- 
don with  her  husband.'    Addieon. 

O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night. 

So  foU  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams.    SMaJt. 

•1  To  let  go  by  without  care  or  notice;  to 
take  no  notice  oL 

I  pass  tiieir  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array. 

DijfdsH. 

6.  To  transcend;  to  exceed;  to  excel;  to  sur- 
pass. 

Thy  love  to  me  was  wottderfiil.>&r//«^the  love  of 
women.  a  Sam.  L  36. 

6.  To  transfer  from  one  person,  place,  or 
condition  to  another;  to  make  to  chsnge 
hands;  to  hand  over;  to  send;  to  circulate; 
to  deUver;  to  make  over;  to  communicate. 
'  Pau  the  happy  newa'    Tennyeon. 

Waller/orMflf  over  five  thousand  hocseand  foot  by 
Newbridge.  CJartndon. 

I  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals, 
which  are  in  great  number.  Addison. 

7.  To  meet  suocessfuUv  the  demands  or  re- 
quirements of;  to  unaergo  successfully,  as 
an  examination,  ordeal,  or  the  like ;  as,  to 
pau  an  examination  or  a  board  of  examin- 
ers; specifically,  to  obtain  the  lesislative  or 
official  sanction  of;  to  be  enacted  by. 

Neither  of  these  btUs  has  yetpasstd  the  House  of 
Commons.  S»0. 

&  To  forward  by  degrees;  to  cause  to  ad- 
vance by  stsges  of  progress:  to  carry  on 
successfully  through  an  examination,  ordeal, 
or  the  like;  q)edfically,  to  give  legal  or 
official  sanction  to;  to  enact;  to  ratvy ;  to 
allow  as  valid  or  just 

My  lord,  and  shaU  we  Aux  the  bin 
I  mentioned  half  an  nour  ago?       Tent^yscH, 

9.  To  give  forth;  to  utter;  to  pronounce;  as, 
to  pau  a  sentence  of  death.  *My  doom, 
which  I  have  passed  upon  her.'   Shak.— 

10.  t  To  bring  to  completion;  to  make  an  «id 
of;  to  accomplish;  to  finish. 

This  night 
Well  pass  the  business  privately  and  weO.    SMaJt. 

11.  In/endng,  to  perform;  to  execute;  to  do. 
'ToseetheeixiMthypuncto.'  iSftoir.- 12.T0 
void,  as  fasces  and  the  like.— 18.  t  To  care 
for,  to  regard;  to  heed:  usually  with  a  nega- 
tive. 

Have  no  regard  to  flatterers. 
Not  pass  tut  what  they  say.  Ant,  Mttndajf. 

rProl  Morlqr  says  that  |NUt,  in  this  sense,  is 
from  L.  paltkor,  paague,  to  suffer.]— To  plau 
aioay,  to  spend;  to  waste.  XestshepawaiMy 
the  flower  of  her  age.'  Ecclus.  xiiL  9.-2^ 
poM  by,  (a)  to  take  no  notice  of;  to  overlook, 
to  excuse ;  to  f oigive.  '  Ood  may  pau  by 
sinners  in  this  worid.'  TiUoteon,  (jb)  To 
neglect;  to  disregard. 

Certain  passages  of  Scripture  we  cannot  pass  ty 
without  injury  to  truth.  Bttmst. 

-'To  pau  of,  to  impose  by  fn^d ;  to  palm 
oiL  '  WhetiMT  in  the  17tn  centurv  an  im- 
postor .  .  .  might  not  have  paeeed  himself 


q^  as  a  bishop. '  Maeavlay.  —To  pau  on  or 
uvon,  to  practise  artfully;  to  impose  fraud- 
ulentiy;  to  put  upon,  as  a  trick. 

After  that  discovery  there  is  no  passity^  the  same 
tridc  upon  the  mice.  Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

The  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ. 

And  parsed  it  oh  her  husband  for  a  boy.   Dryden. 

—To  p<ue  over,  to  let  go  by  unnoticed ;  to 
disr^card. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that  point 
debated,  nor  will  It  hinder  our  pursuit  to  pass  It  aver 
In  silence.  Waits. 

Pass  (pas),  n.  1.  That  through  which  one 
passes  or  goes;  a  passage;  a  way:  especially, 
a  difficult  or  narrow  way;  a  road  through  or 
over  a  dangerous  or  impracticable  place;  a 
narrow  road  or  defile  between  two  moun- 
tains; a  ford  in  a  river.  'The  paeeee  of 
the  German  Bhine.'    Rovoe. 

It  would  be  ea^  to  defend  the  passes  into  the 
whole  country.  CiarendoH. 

2.  Permission  or  license  to  pass,  or  to  go 
or  come ;  a  ticket  of  free  transit  or  admis- 
sion ;  as,  a  railway  pau;  a  pau  to  the  the- 
atre.—8.  In  fencing,  an  attempt  to  stab  or 
strike;  a  thrust;  a  push. 

In  a  dosen  passes  between  you  and  him,  he  shall 
not  exceed  you  three  hits.  SHoM. 

4.  A  movement  of  the  hand  over  or  along 
anything;  a  manipulation  of  a  mesmerist— 

5.  State  or  condition  of  things ;  an  embar- 
rassing situation;  conjuncture. 

Have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  thls>&rx# 

SkaJk. 

6w  A  sally  of  wit;  a  Jest;  a  joke.  'An  excel- 
lent pau  of  Pate.'  Shak.—Pau  qfarme,  a 
bridge  or  other  passsffe  which  a  knight  ufi- 
dertook  to  defend,  and  which  was  not  to  be 
passed  without  flghting  him  who  kept  it 
nusaUe  (pas'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
passed,  travelled,  navigated,  traversed, 
penetrated,  or  the  like ;  as,  the  roads  are 
notpaeedUe;  the  stream  Im paesable  in  boats. 
2.  lliat  may  be  passed  from  person  to  per- 
son; current:  receivable ;  that  may  be  or  is 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand;  as,  bills 
paeeable  in  lieu  of  coin.— 3.  Such  as  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  strong  objection; 
tolerable; allowable;  admissible;  mediocre. 

White  and  red  well  mingled  on  the  (ace.  make 
what  was  before  hut  passaMe,  appear  beautifuL 

Dryden. 

PassaUy  (pas'a-bli),  adv.  Tolerably;  moder- 
ately. 

Oucr  towns  are  ptusabty  rich  and  stored  with 
shipping;  but  not  one  very  poor.  HomteiL 

Passade,  Passado  (pas-s&d',  pas-s&'d6),  n. 
[Fr.  tMiuade,  from  paeeer,  to  pasa]  1.  In 
fenemg,  a  motion  forwards  and  thrust 
*  Ciome,  sir,  your  paeeado. '  Shak.—i.  In  tiie 
manege,  a  turn  or  course  of  a  horse  back- 
ward or  forward  on  the  same  spot  of  ground. 

Passage  (pss'&j).  n.  [Fr.,  from  LL.  paeea- 
gium.  See  PASS.]  1.  The  act  of  pasung  or 
moving ;  transit  from  one  place  to  anouer; 
movement  from  point  to  point ;  a  going  by, 
through,  over,  or  the  like ;  as,  the  paeeage 
of  a  man  or  a  carriage;  the  paeeage  ox  a  ship 
or  a  bird;  the  paeeage  of  fluids  through  the 
pores  of  the  body;  clouds  intercept  theiNMS- 
age  of  solar  rays. 
What!  are  my  doors  opposed  against  my passaget 

2.  More  speciflcaUy,  transit  by  means  of  a 
conveyance ;  a  journey  by  a  conveyance,  espe- 
cially a  ship.— &  Liberty  or  power  of  pass- 
ing; access;  entnr  or  exit  — 1  Way  or  course 
through  or  by  which  a  person  or  thingmay 
pass;  avenue;  way  of  entrance  or  exit  'From 
hence  a  paeeage  broad,  smooth,  easy«  inof- 
fensive, down  to  helL'    Milton. 

.  And  with  his  pointed  dart 

explores  the  nearest /oxm;^  to  his  heart.  Dryden, 

6.  An  avenue  leading  to  the  various  divi- 
sions and  departments  in  a  building;  a  gal- 
lery or  corridor.— fi.  Bemoval  from  life;  de- 
parture; death. 

So  shah  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepared  endure 
.   Thy  mortal /M/^fir  when  it  comes.     MUtcn. 

7.t  The  way  or  manner  of  happening;  sep- 
arate part  of  the  progress  of  events ;  ind- 
dent;  occurrence:  accident.  'In  thy  vae- 
eagu  of  life.'  Shak.  'Upon  consideration 
of  tiie  conduct  and  paeeage  of  affairs  in 
former  times.'  Sir  j.  I>avie$.S.\  Becep- 
tion;  currency. 

I  would  render  this  treatise  Intelligtble  to  every 
rational  man,  however  little  versed  in  scholastic 
learning,  among  whom  I  expect  it  will  have  a  fiilrer 
passage  than  among  those  deeply  imbued  with  other 
principles.  .Sir  K.  Digby. 

9l  a  separate  part  or  portion  of  something 
continuous;  especially,  (a)  of  a  book  or  text; 
as,  a  paeeage  of  Scripture.    '  How  commen- 


cli,dkain;     6h,  Sc  loeA;     g,^;     j.job;     fl,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^     ffH,  (Aen;  th,  t&in;     w,  wig;    wh,ioJUg;    zh,  arnre.— See  Kit. 


aoTjlDfi  through  all  the  rugulU'  stepa  nsci 

WMTj  to  render  t«1'--  --  ■>■ - 

or  ol  ■  !■*,— 11.  J 


»  render  T«Ud;  u,  the  fiimi^  o(  a  bill 


IS.  A  guna  pU/ed  wiUi  dice.  Ont.  —Bird 
^f  pottage.  Bee  under  Bird. — In  pottage, 
Id  pMelna:  conotUji  tnmaltaTllT. 


Punge-Dedi  (pu-U-bediX  »■  pi.  lagtU. 
ttaoes  itrau  b;  which  tonnatloDi  nua  cdd- 
fonneblj  into  emch  other;  eipecUIIj,  thoee 
bj  which  Che  upper  SUunati  and  lower  old 
red  undatonee  are  nnlted  Into  (u 


KcmdioucliuJ 
1.1  Excelling;  mrpuelDg, 

PUMTM  (purrs' X  n.  ^'atK.  m  tuhle  to 
•pnnd  the  clewt  ol  a  lore-uU  trhm  uUing 
luve  or  before  the  wind.    Admiral  SmuCA. 

TKH-bOOk  (pu^nkX  1.  A  book  In  which  a 
nwrcbaDt  or  trader  makei  en  entry  of  floods 
Kid  on  civdit  to  a  cnttomer,  for  the  Inror- 
niatlOD  of  the  cmtomer ;  alio,  a  bank-book 

Bu»-tKiz  (pailwIuX  ».  MiKt  a  wooden 
box  need  to  conTey  cartrldgea  from  the  am- 
ManlUOD-cbeit  to  Uie  gnu,  when  they  are 
■ —  1 ...  I.,  carried  in  the  gnnner'a 

•^(PM'ebMcX  n.    A  ticket  ol  ad- 

unleaTlu 

lenteoUtmii 


PuM-ffurda  (pai-glirdx 

KolitaintotSoul- 
rplece^  to  ward 
OR  the  blow  ot  the 


^_..,    _.  —   . —  ^. — aaorlionhU 

way;  a  warferer;  a  tnTeller.  'Apellae, 
wlwn  ha  had  flnwiad  any  work,  eipoeed  It 
to  the  aisht  ol  all  potttitgtrt.'    Drydtn.— 


Lo  mlarate  tnra  pUt 
to  obtain  their  food 


aXbor. 


PUMT  (pu'er),  n.  One  that  puaai;  a  paai- 
engor.     Coreie, 

Pua«r-tl]'<pu'<r-blX  n.  One  whogoei  by 
or  near.  '  Aa  U  he  vaie  afraid  a  patter.^)/ 
might  hear  htm.'    DUraeli. 

PMlBr»l  (pai'«r-Si).  n.D(.  IL,  apanom, 
•o  called  becaoH  the  bnik  of  them  are  amall 
MrdLl  The  name  given  by  Umiieui  and  Cd- 
Tler  to  the  eitenalTe  order  olblnlaalu  called 
Inaeaeorea  or  perchera.  The  order  li  now 
much  rmtHctad,  and  laraairangad  nriooili 
by  dlif* — '  —■ — "— 


(pBi'en-J«r-ihlpX«.    A 
g-VBiae]  baring  accommo- 
luuuu  lui  paMengen  by  lea. 
PUMDCar-Oalll  (pae'en-ger-ttinV  n.     A 
railway  train  tor  the  DOUTeyauce  ol  paaien- 

nMM-paTtimt(paa.pir>to),  n,  iPr.]  1.  In 
eivr.  an  engraved  plate  or  block,  lonning  a 
trame  animid  an  apertnre  Into  which  any 
iTod  plate  or  block  may  b«  bucrtcd.^ 
'  v  for  a  picture,  beneath  the  giaai. 


ai'ar-In),  a.    (L.  patter,  aipar- 

■uw.]  PeitalDlng  to  the  order  Faiaeret  or 
blrda  to  which  aparrowa  belong. 

FmMtlllte  (pac'tt-lu),  n.  a  pauerlne  bird ; 
a  bird  belonging  to  the  order  Paiaerca. 

_<pta1iaid-«[).(i.  One  who  hold! 

, or  uaiou  Uckct,  ai  to  a  theatre, 

on  a  rulway,  Jtc. 

FuHUll^Cpai-l-bQItlXn.  IFr.  pottOO- 
iU.\  The  quality  ol  being  paidbla;  the  ca- 
pacity of  receiving  Impraaionfl  tnan  exter- 
nal agenta;  aptncaa  to  led  or  tnffcr. 

FhiId1«  (pa^-hlX  a.    |I-  pauibilit,  trom 


(pa^-bl-Ha).    The  i 

F.     ArertaootL, 
(pat-ino^).  k    [L.  pat 

/of,  fimt,  a  Dower. 
Ing  pUnti,  belongli^  . 
PaiijfloraoeB,  whoae  n, 
the  Ont  Spanlah  ae    ' 
gining  that   tliay 


FatiAQitg.    fiivrtuaait! 


:  to  the  natnr 


'  hord*t  paaaion ;  the 
being  taken  to  npre- 


■tylea  the  naila  ot  the  croia,  and  the  five 
antben  the  maika  of  the  wonnda  The 
genu  campnbeDdi  a  large  nambgr  of  *p«- 
clei,  chleBy  loond  In  a  w&d  lUte  In  Amer- 
ica, and  within  or  near  the  tropical  paitt  ot 
the  continent    They  are  all  twining  pianti. 

able  length,  aad  in  many  caaea  are  moat 
beaDtltuTobJecl^  on  aooonnt  of  their  large. 
rich,  or  gal»-colDiired  Sowera.  which  are 
oRao  iuecMdod  tiy  large  bandiome  orange- 
colomed  edibia  frvili.  tor  which  Indeed 
they  ate  chleHy  raltud  In  the  eonDtrio 
where  they  grow  wild.  P.  lamijetia  pro- 
dacei  the  WBleT-lenH>n  ot  the  Wett  Indlee. 
and  P.  rK^i/nmit  bean  tba  tweat  cala- 
beih.  They  are  called  oommonty  jwcnon- 
fonHT,  a  Dame  which  la  ai^lled  more  eepe- 


clally  lo  P.  arrulea,  which  ii  c 
Uratad  In  England  oat  ol  doi 
.^  -vhich  the  genna  owca 


--mandbyitaanperioroTaiyt 

exclnalire  ot  all  elhar  maika.  The  apaciea 
chMly  InhaMt  the  warmer  parti  ot  Amailca 
aud^  Beat  and  Watt  Indlaa. 

PMdm&Nulni), (uln  |l.|  HaraaDdtbare: 
tiiron^wDt;  in  many  dUterent  piaoea. 

pMCtngt  (paalag),  o.  Snrpaalng:  aiceed- 
tngi  egreiponi;  eminent.  'OiWMingtndtor.' 


Fauliu:  (paalngl  adv.  Snrpaaiinglyi  wrin- 
dart^jy;  exceedinglr:  aa,  patting  tdt;  jus- 
iiwilrange;  Huimrich.  'OberoDlanui- 
««  fell  and  wrath.^  Stat 

FuililK  (pailngX  l>r<ii.  Excaedlngi  bayood: 

WbTp  Ibutbeeaath/ajflti/aniipleorbMUhL 

PatllBS-bdlfjiaalng-belX IL  Thebell'^it 
wai  rang  In  nnner  Umaa  at  tba  honr  of  a 
peraon'i  death,  from  the  belief  that  devfle 
lay  In  wait  to  afflict  the  aoul  the  moment 
when  It  euaped  from  the  body,  and  Uiat 
bella  had  the  power  to  tanUy  evO  tptrlta. 
At  the  Reformation  the  tolling  of  the  paaa- 
Ing-bell  wai  retained,  but  the  peopls  were 
tnitracted  that  Ita  uae  waa  to  adntonlab  the 
living  and  eiclte  them  lo  pny  tor  the  dying. 
In  tba  proper  tenia  ot  tba  term  it  bit  now 
caaaed  lo  be  heard,  but  the  toUtng  ot  beU* 


partlcniaTl 
nwlnglTl 


't  (paalng-li),  adw.    Bicaedingly. 


7mMtiig-iBaMnr«(paa'lng<meth11r),'L  Bee 
Futlnc-nota  (pai^lng-nBtX  n.  In  iniuic,  a 
note  bitiDdacM  between  two  other*  tor  tbe 

purpoae  of  toftenlng  a  dlatanca  or  melodis- 
ing a  paaiagc,  but  not  eonilltatlng  an  eaaen- 
tlal  part  of  the  harmony. 
PBannK-tDUA  (pa^tng-lAn),  n.    In  niiate. 

fudon  (pa'ihon).  n.  [L  patiio,  pattloiiit, 
a  luIterlDg,  an  enduring,  an  affecuen.  from 
nititrr,  nurua,  to  bear,  to  auflar ;  alUad  to 
Or.  poAot,  anlferlng,  paAtin,  to  receive  an 
impreaiioD  from  witboni,  to  tuffat  anything,  I 
1.  The  atats  ot  being  illected  or  acted  on 
by  tometidng  aitamal ;  a  paatlte  tiata  or 
atate  ot  being  operated  on ;  the  bnpreiilan 
or  effect  of  an  eitemal  agent  upon  a  body. 


I.  Sniceptiblllty  ol  Imprei 


°'""— £sr 


encei  a  feeling  by  which  the  mind  la  twayedi 
a  ruling  aHec^on  nr  ditpoHtlon  of  the  mlndi 
any  deaire  or  working  ot  the  mind  that  gcn- 
enlly  leeki  relief  or  gntlHcatlOD.  tncE  aa 
ambition,  avarice,  reveng^  doln.  tear, 
hope,  Joy,  grie^  lov^  laativd,  Ac ;  a  ttiong 

Hanoe,  (a)  Violent  agitation  or  exdument 
ol  mind,  partkularly  lacb  aa  It  oecaaloiwd 
by  an  oSeaoe,  Injury,  ai^nanlt;  heno^  Tlo- 
leni  anger.  '  Tbe  common  people  oonnne  it 
(the  word  fnoion)  only  to  anger.'    IFaoa 


(cJLove; 


prove  your  pufiini  for 


nte,  DIr,  tat,  tiU; 


■at.  btr;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  m 


tllb*.  tab.  bnU; 


a,  Scabune;      t.^t*V- 


PA8BI0K 
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PA8TB 


Prydtn.  'A  poMnon  fond  to  idoUtry. ' 
Macaulay,  (d)t  Violent  ■orrow.  8hak.— 
&  A  ponait  engaged  in  with  ardour,  ex- 
treme f ondnew.  or  the  like ;  as,  poetry  be- 
came to  him  a  DOMum.— 6.  A  nasalonate 
dlaplaj;  an  eihibition  of  deep  feeling. 

She  was  In  toch  %pasti0n  of  lean  that  tbey  were 
obliged  to  tend  for  Or.  F.  TkmcJttrny. 

PaMdont  (pa'ibonX  vi  To  be  affected  with 
paasion;  to  be  extremely  agitated,  eqMd- 
ally  withgriet 

Twas  Ariadne  ^xuYiMtej^ 
For  Theaetu'  pajury  and  tti^ust  Oigbt     SkmJL 

FlMlion  (pa'ahonX  «.t  To  give  a  paadonate 
character  to;  to  nnbae  with  paaafon;  to  im- 
paaaionate. 

O  thou,  for  whose  soul<«eothiiiff  qutet.  turties 
AwfttfM  their  voices  cootaf^  %>ooff  myrtles.  KtmU. 

PMstonal  (pa'ahon-alX  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
paiaion  or  the  passiona;  influenced  by  pas- 
sion; passionate.     We»t  Rev. 

Pfiniftml  (pa'shon-alX  n.  L  Same  as  Pa#- 
tionary.  —2.  A  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  npon 
which  the  klnos  of  England,  from  Henry  L 
to  Edward  VI. .  took  the  coronation  oath. 
Rbv  Orby  Shipley. 

PEMtonaxy  (pa'shon-a-riX  n.  A  book  in 
which  an  described  the  sufferings  of  saints 
and  martyn.  *  The  pateionaries  of  the  fe- 
male saints.'    T.  WarUm. 

Paailoiiate  (pa'shon-AtX  a.    Characterised 

by  passion;  exhibiting  or  expressing  x>assion: 

as,  (a)  easily  moved  to  anger;  easier  excited 

or  afljtated  by  injury  or  insult 

Homer's  Achilles  is  hai^hty  and,^mssUmatt.  Pri»r. 

(fr)  Showing  strong  emotion;  highly  excited; 
vehement;  warm;  as,  jNUsionoto  affection; 
jNUtionote  desire ;  pamonaU  concern. 

Nephew,  what  means  iIbSa  pastionatt  dtscoofsc, 
Thts  peroratioo  with  such  drcumstancet     Shah. 

Love  has  caught  a  new  touch  ctpatsionatt  tender* 
ness  and  self-surrender.  Dr.  CttirtL 

(0)t  Sorrowful.  'She  is  sad  and  wuekmaU.' 
iSM.— Sm.  Irascible,  hotheaded,  fiery,  hot. 
hasty,  impatient,  angry,  violent,  unpas- 
sioned.  vehement,  ardent,  animated,  warm. 
Panlonatet  (pa'shon-4tX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
pamionated:  ppr.  mueionating.  L  To  affect 
with  passion.— 8.  To  express  passionately  or 
sorrowfully. 

Thy  niece  and  I«  poor  creatures,  want  oar  hands 
And  cannot /axxt^MaAr  our  tenfold  gfleC    SMa4. 

PlMiOBaWiy  (pa'shon-&t-liX  adv.  In  a 
passionate  manner:  (a)  witn  paadon  or 
strong  feeling;  ardently;  vehemently;  as. 
to  covet  anything  paeewnately;  to  be  pa$- 
iionately  fond. 

Then  suddenly  and /ocrl^MMteO' she  spoke; 
*  I  have  gone  mad.    I  love  you  I  let  me  die.* 

(b)  In  an  angry  manner;  angrily. 

They  Uy  the  blame  on  the  poor  Uttla  ones.  9ome- 
^aun  pasiionaifiy  enough.  Locke. 

PaBrionatanaai  (pa'shon-U-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  subject  to  passion ;  vehemence  of 
mind;  anger. 

Pawloned  (pa'shondX  p-  and  a.  L  Moved 
by  paasion;  violently  aliected. 

Great  wonder  had  the  knight  to  see  tfie  maid 
So  strangely  pasttontd.  Sfenstr. 

8.  Expressing  passion.  *  Nor  sigh  of  his.  nor 
plaint,  nor  pamon'd  moan.'    Keata. 

raMlon-flowvr  (pa'shon-flou'ArX  See  Pas- 
snrLORA. 

Pajfionillf  (pa'shon-ingX  n.  The  state  of 
being  affeoied  with  passion;  the  act  of  giving 
vent  to  paasion ;  a  passionate  utterance  or 
expression. 

And  Bums,  with  paaf^eat  passioning 

Set  in  his  eyes.  £.  B.  Branming. 

Pawtlftnlft  (pa'shon-istX  n.  A  member  of  a 
religious  order  in  the  Church  of  Bome. 
founded  in  1737  by  Paolo  Francisco  de  Danei, 
who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  'della 
Croce.'  It  is  also  known  as  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross  and  the  Passion  of  Christ 

P&MiOlllaM  Cpa'shon-lesX  «■  Void  of  pas- 
sion; not  easily  excited  to  anger;  of  a  calm 
temper.  *  High,  self-contain'd,  and  jKurion- 

Paailon-PUv  (pa'shon-plix  n.  A  mystery 
or  miracle-play  representing  the  different 
scenes  in  the  passion  of  Christ.  ThepsMion- 
play  is  still  extant  in  the  periodic  represen- 
tations at  Oberammergau,  in  the  Bavarian 
highlands,  pertiaps  the  only  miracle -play 
which  has  survived  to  the  present  day. 

Paailon-tld«(pa'Bhon-ttdX  n.  The  season 
at  which  the  Church  commemorates  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 

Pasaion-waek  (pa'shon-w€kX  n.  Same  as 
Uoly  Week,    See  under  Holy. 


PasslVd  (paslvXo.  rL.iNUf»ota.frompafior, 
Dosviis,  to  suffer.  See  Paasiom.]  L  Suffer- 
ing; not  acting,  receiving,  or  capable  of  re- 
odving  ImpreMions  from  external  objects. 

The  mind  is  wholly  fastiv*  in  the  reception  of  all 
its  simple  ideas.  Lock*. 

It  any  one  alTect.  not  the  active  and  watchful,  but 
the  ptusivt  and  somnolent  line  of  study,  are  not 
writers  especially  fashioned  for  him,  enough  «n(J  to 


spare? 


^arlyie. 


2.  Beoeptive;  unresisting;  not  opposing;  re- 
ceiving or  suffering  without  renstance;  as, 
pauive  obedience;  postiee  submission  to 
the  laws. 

Who  fights 
With  pasrions,  and  o'ercomes  them,  is  endued 
With  the  best  virtue. /oxxiW  fortitude.  Massingtr. 

In  fact,  she  (a  beggart  was  a  sort  of  out -door  priest- 
ess of  the  chapd,  ready  to  oerform  the  necessary 
ptusit/t  part  to  thoM  who  wished  to  do  an  act  of 


Christian  almsgiving. 


Fraset's  Mag. 


8.  In  ffram.  expressive  of  suffering  or  being 
affected  by  some  action;  expressing  that  the 
nominative  Is  the  object  of  some  action  or 
feellnff;  as,  the  postiiM  voice;  a  oosn'oe  verb 
or  inflection ;  thus,  in  Latin,  aooeor,  I  am 
taught;  in  Engllth,  she  is  loved  and  admired 
by  her  friends ;  he  if  aeeaUed  by  slander.— 
— PasfiiM  eommeroe.  See  Active  Commeree, 
under  AOTIVK.— Postioe  debt,  a  debt  upon 
which,  by  agreement  between  the  debtor  and 
creditor,  no  interest  is  payable,  as  distin- 
guished fromocCiM  debt,  that  is,  a  debt  upon 
which  interest  is  payable.  Wharton,  — Pas- 
eiveobedienee.  See  under  OBRoauioi.—Paj- 
tive  prayer^  among  mystic  divines,  is  a 
suspension  of  the  activity  of  the  soul  or  in- 
tellectual faculties,  the  soul  remaining  quiet 
and  yielding  only  to  the  impulses  of  grace. 
—Paetive  nm,  in  Seota  law,  a  title  incurred 
by  an  heir  in  heritage  who  does  not  enter 
as  heir  in  the  regular  way,  and  therefore 
incurs  liability  for  the  whole  debts  of  de- 
ceased, irrespective  of  the  assets.  Pateraon. 
Sm.  Inactive,  inert,  quiescent,  unresisting, 
suffering,  enduring  submissive,  patient 
PasslTely  (pas'iv-llX  adv.  L  In  a  passive 
manner;  without  action;  unresistingly. 

A  man  may  not  only  /assiveiy  and  Involuntarily 
be  rejected,  but  also  may,  by  an  act  of  his  own,  cost 
out  or  reject  himseUl  B/.  Pearson. 

2.  As  a  passive  verb;  in  the  passive  voice. 
Paailveiiess  (pas'iv-nesX  n.    l.  Quality  of 
being  passive,  or  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  agents  or  causes;  as,  the  pae- 
eivenesB  of  matter. 

You  know  a  spirit  cannot  wounded  be. 
Nor  wear  such  marks  of  human /(u/t«rM/xx. 

Beanm0$U. 

2.  Passibility;  capacity  of  suffering. 

We  shall  lose  oar  passhmtus  with  our  being. 

Dr.  H.  Jtort. 

Z.  Patience;  calmness;  unresisting  submis- 
sion. 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 

In  a  wise  passitmuss.  tt'ordsvortA. 

FlMlllty  (pas-iv'i-UX  n,  1.  Passiveness 
f which  seeX  '  PateivUy  and  activity,  these 
being  contrary  and  opposite.'  Cheyne. 

'  I  am  aware  of  that,  uncle,*  said  Gwendolen,  rising 
and  shaking  her  head  back,  as  if  to  rouse  herself  out 
of  painful  passHnty.  Gtorgt  Eliot. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  body  to  continue  In  a 
given  state,  either  of  motion  or  rest,  till 
disturbed  bv  another  body.— S.  In  duin.  the 
condition  of  a  substance  in  which  it  has  no 
diqKMition  to  enter  into  chemical  combin- 
ations. 

Pan-kev  (paslcfiX  n.  A  key  for  opening 
several  locks;  a  master-key. 

FaaateM  (parlesX  a.  Having  no  passaga 
*  Pa$»ieu  rocks  on  either  hand. '    Cowley. 

Patsman  (pas'manX  n.  In  the  universities, 
a  student  who  passes  for  his  degree  without 
honours. 

PaMOVer  (pas'd-vdrX  n.  l.  A  feast  of  the 
Jews,  instituted  to  commemorate  the  pro- 
vidential escape  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
when  Ood,  smiting  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians,  pa$9ed  over  the  houses  of  the 
Imelltes.  which  were  marked  with  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb.  It  was  celebrated 
on  the  first  full  moon  of  the  spring,  from 
the  14th  to  the  2lst  of  the  month  Nisan, 
whidi  was  the  first  month  of  the  sacred 
year.  During  the  eight  days  of  the  feast 
the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  eat  only 
unleavened  bread,  hence  the  passover  was 
also  called  the  '  feast  of  unleavened  bread.' 
Every  householder  with  his  family  ate  on 
the  first  evening  a  lamb  killed  by  the  priest, 
which  was  served  up  without  breaking  the 
bones.  The  passover  was  the  principal 
Jewish  festival,  and  was  typical  of  the  death 
of  Christ  for  Uie  salvation  of  his  people.— 


2.  The  sacrifice  offered  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover;  also,  the  paschal  lamb.— 8.  That 
which  is  passed  over. 

I  am,  it  may  be,  a  little  of  a  precisian,  and  I  wish 
to  Heaven  I  was  mair  worthy  of  the  name ;  but  let 
that  be  t^pmssovtr,  I  have  stretched  the  duties  of  a 
serving-nun  as  far  as  my  northern  conscience  will 
permit.  Sir  fF.  Scott. 

Pan-xwrole  (pas-pa-rdl'X  n.  MUiL  a  com- 
mand given  at  the  head  of  an  army  and 
communicated  by  word  of  mouth  to  the 
rear. 

Pauport  (pas'pdrtX  n.  [Fr.  pasteport,  a 
safe-conduct,  originally  a  pwmission  to  leave 
a  port  or  sail  into  it    See  Pass  and  Port.] 

1.  A  warrant  of  protection  and  authority  to 
travel,  granted  to  persons  moving  from 
place  to  place,  by  a  competent  authority. 
In  some  states  no  person  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  country  without  a  passport  from  his 
government,  but  the  regulations  of  different 
states  have  varied  much  regarding  the  use 
of  passports;  and  of  late  vears  uiere  has 
been  a  great  relaxation  of  the  stringency  of 
the  regulations  connected  with  them.  Pass- 
ports may  be  siven  for  goods  as  well  as  for 
persons;  and  m  time  of  war  a  ship's  pass- 
port is  a  voucher  of  her  neutral  character. 

2.  A  safe-conduct  granted  in  time  of  war  for 
persons  and  effects  in  a  hostile  countiy. 
BurrilL—i.  A  license  for  importing  or  ex- 
porting goods  subject  to  duty  without  pay- 
ing the  usual  duties.  —4.  That  which  enables 
one  to  pass  with  safety  or  certainty. 

His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace.    Drydtn. 

5.  That  which  enables  one  to  attain  any  ob- 
Ject  or  reach  any  end. 

The  favour  of  the  monarch  ...  is  the  only/ri//. 
port  to  employment  Brottghmsn. 

Past-tidnt  (pas'tik-etX  n.  A  ticket  of  ad- 
mission, as  to  some  performance  or  spec- 
tacle ;  often  a  free  ticket 

Pass-word  (pas'w^rd  X  n.  A  secret  parole 
or  countenisn  by  which  a  friend  may  be 
distinguishedf  from  a  stranger,  and  allowed 
to  pass. 

Paasy-measilTe  (pas^i-mesh-OrX  n.  (Cor- 
rupted from  It  pcLuametxo,  a  kind  of  dance 
—paeeOt  a  step,  and  mex»i,  middle,  ot  poet- 
are,  io  pass,  and  mezzo,  the  middle.]  Same 
nMPaepy. 

Past  (pastX  p.  and  a.  1.  Gone  by;  belonging 
to  a  time  previous  to  this;  not  present;  not 
future;  aa,  poet  time;  one's  Dost  Ufe.  *Be- 
membrance  of  things  post'  5Aalr.— 2.  Spent; 
ended;  accomplished;  existing  no  more. 
*Mv  day's  delight  is  posf.'    Shak. 

Past  (pastX  n.  A  past  or  former  time  or 
state;  a  bygone  time;  a  state  of  matters  no 
longer  present ;  as,  he  had  a  veiy  unfortu- 
nate paM;  *&paet  that  never  was  present' 

One  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  occupy  our- 
selves with  tiiepast  of  our  language  is.  because  the 
present  is  only  intelligible  in  the  Ught  of  the  peist, 
often  a  very  rmmotc  past  indeed.  Trench. 

Past  (pastX  prep.  L  Beyond  in  time;  after; 
as,  past  6  o  clock.  Heb.  xL  11.— 2.  Having 
lost ;  no  longer  possessing ;  aa,  he  was  past 
sense  of  feeung.— 8.  Beyond;  out  of  reach 
of;  -out  of  the  scope  or  influence  of. 

A  wreck /oj/  hope  he  was.  SMaJk. 

Love,  when  oace past  government,  is  consequently 
past  shame.  Sir  H.  U Estrange. 

4.  Beyond  in  position ;  further  than. 

We  will  go  along  by  the  king's  highway,  until  we 
he  past  thy  borders^  Num.  xxi.  ax 

5.  Above;  more  than.  '  Not  paet  three  or  four 
hairs.'    Shak. 

The  northern  Iri»h  Scots  have  bows  not  Peut  three 
quarters  of  a  jrard  long.  Spenser. 

Past  (pastX  adv.    By. 

And  at  times,  from  the  fortress  across  the  bay, 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past.        Long/eUaw, 

Pasta  (p&stX  n.  (O.Fr.  paste,  Fr.  pdU.  Pr. 
and  It  paeta^  from  L.  posto,  paste,  from 
Or.  pasM,  a  mess  of  barley-porridge,  from 
pa«s0,  to  sprinkle  or  spread  over.  1  1.  A  com- 
position in  which  there  is  iusi  sufficient 
moisture  to  soften  without  liquefying  the 
mass.  Paste  made  of  flonr  is  used  in 
cookery,  as  for  pies,  paqtiTi  ^\  paste 
made  of  earthy  substances  is  used  in  va- 
rious arts  and  manufactures,  as  in  making 
potter's  wares.— 2.  A  kind  of  cement  made 
of  flonr,  water,  starch,  gum,  ^.,  variously 
compounded,  and  used  in  different  trades, 
such  as  bookbinding,  Ac. ;  also  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  mordant,  colour,  Ac.,  in  calico- 
printing.— 3.  A  highly  refractive  variety  of 
glass,  a  composition  of  pounded  rock-crystal 
melted  with  alkaline  salts,  and  coloured 
with  metallic  oxides :  used  for  making  imi- 
tation gems.    One  variety  of  it  is  called 


ch,  cAaln:     <>h.  Sc  locA; 
Vol.  III. 


g.  i^>;     Jfiob;     fi,  Fr.  ton; 


ng,  sinj^;     TH,  then\     th,  CAin;    w,  trig;     wh,  toAig;     zh,  amre.— See  Kit. 
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PATAMAR 


ttra»8.—i.  In  mineral,  the  mineral  substance 
in  which  other  minerals  are  imbedded— 
5.  The  inspissated  juice  of  fruit  to  which  gum 
and  powdered  sugar  have  been  added. 

Paste  (P&«tX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  pa$ted;  ppr. 
pagting.  To  unite  or  cement  with  paste; 
to  fasten  with  paste. 

Pasteboard  (pa8tl>drdX  n.  l.  A  species  of 
thick  paper  formed  of  seTeral  single  sheets, 
pastea  one  upon  another,  or  bv  macerating 

Saper  and  casting  it  in  moulds,  Ac;  card- 
oard.— 2.  Playing  cards.  'Did  you  play 
with  himt  He's  fond  of  paita>oard  and 
bones.'  Thaekeray.  [Colloq.]~8.  A  visit- 
ing card.  'He  had  left  his  pagteboard.' 
MacmiUan'B  Mag.  [CoUoq  ]— 4.  A  board  on 
which  dough  is  rolled  out  for  pastry.  Sim- 
fnondt. 

Pasteboard  (p&sfbOrd),  a.  Made  of  paste- 
board; as,  a  patteboard  box. 

Paste-eel  (past'dl).  n.  a  vibrio ;  a  micro- 
scopic eeL    See  Vibriomidjl 

Pastel  (pas'tel).  n.  [Fr.  oMteZ,  woad,  a  pas- 
tel, from  L.  pattUlut,  a  little  roll  or  cake : 
woad  was  formerly  used  in  making  little 
cakes.  See  Pastil.]  l.  The  plant  woad,  of 
the  genus  Isatis :  also,  the  blue  dye  ob- 
tained from  it.  See  Woad.— 2.  A  coloured 
crayon. 

Pasterer  (ptftbr-br),  n.    A  pastry-cook. 

Alexander  .   .   .   refused  those  cooki  and  /0X> 
tetrrs  that  Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  sent  him.     Grtette. 

Pastern  (pas't^mX  n.  [O.Fr.  pasturon^ 
Mod.  Fr.  pdtunm,  from  O.  Fr.  patture,  a 
shackle  for  cattle  at  pasture,  from  L.  patco, 

Ctum,  to  feed.]  1.  The  part  of  a  horse's 
_  between  the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the 
c(M«net  of  the  hoof:  it  answers  to  the  first 
phalanx  of  a  man's  finger.— 2.  A  shackle  for 
horses  while  pasturing.  E.  H.  Knight— 
8.t  A  patten.  'She  had  better  have  worn 
pasterns.'  Beau.  A  FL 

Pastem-Joint  (pas't^m-joint),  n.  The  joint 
in  a  horse's  leg  next  the  foot:  correspond- 
ing to  the  human  knuckle. 

PastlcdO  (pas-tich'i-d).  n.  [It.]  1.  A  med- 
ley; an  olio;  especially,  in  music,  an  opera, 
cantata,  or  other  work,  the  separate  num- 
bers of  which  are  gleaned  from  the  compo- 
sitions of  various  authors,  or  from  several 
disconnected  works  of  one  author.— 2.  In 
painting,  a  picture  painted  by  a  master  in  a 
style  dissimilar  to  that  in  which  he  generally 
punts;  a  direct  copy  of  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  some  other  artist 

Pastil.  Pastille  (pas'Ul,  pas-tSlO.  n.  [Fr.  pas- 
tille, L.  pastiUus,  A  little  roll,  a  lozenge, 
from  tKMco,  pastum,  to  feed.]  1.  A  small 
roll  of  aromatic  paste,  composed  of  gum- 
benzoin,  sandal -wood,  spices,  charcoal 
powder,  Ac,  for  burning  as  a  fumigator  or 
disinfectant.  * 

"^A  Turkish  officer  .  .  .  was  seen  couched  on  a 
divan,  and  makin^^  believe  to  puff  at  a  narghile,  in 
which,  however,  tor  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  only  a 
fraiprant  fastUU  was  allowed  to  smoke.    Tkacluray. 

2.  A  kind  of  aromatic  sugared  confection. 

Pastil  (pas'til),  v.i.  To  administer  or  fumi- 
gate with  pastils.    Quart  Rev. 

Pastime  (pas' tim).  n.  Sport;  amusement; 
diversion;  that  wnich  amuses  and  serves  to 
make  time  paw  agreeabbr.  'Makeajpa«(im4 
of  each  weary  step.'  SMk.  "Oieir  merry 
wakes  and  jMutitiMf.'    UHtxm. 

Pastime (pas'tlmX  v<.  pret  pasOmed;  ppr. 
pastiming.  To  sport;  to  use  diversion. 
[Bare.] 

PastinacftCpM-tl'na-kaXn.  [L.,  the  parsnip.] 
A  genus  of  nerbaceous  plants,  mostly  bien- 
nials, and  natives  of  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  West  Central  Asia,  nat  order  Umbelli- 
fens.  The  most  important  species  is  P. 
sativa  (the  common  parsnep).  See  Pabsnip. 

Pastor  (pas'torX  n.  [L.  pastor,  a  feeder,  a 
herdsman,  a  shepherd,  from  paseo,  pastum, 
to  drive  to  pasture,  to  feed;  same  root  as  W. 
pasg,  a  feeding.  Armor,  paska,  to  feed.  Skr. 
pd,  to  guard,  to  preserve.]  L  A  shepherd; 
one  that  has  the  care  of  flocks  and  nerds. 
J>ryden.—2.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  having 
the  charge  of  a  church  and  congr^iation. 
*A  pastor  of  the  church.'  South,  'Being 
used  to  find  her  nutor  texts.'  Tennyson.— 
S.  A  beautiful  bird  (Pastor  roseus)  with  a 
tufted  head,  aUied  to  the  starling.  It  is 
so  called  from  frequenting  the  caitle-fleld 
and  the  sheepfold,  and  feeding  on  the  para- 
sitic insects  generally  found  on  the  cattle. 
It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain. 

PastoraUet  (pas'tora-blX  a.  Pasturable. 
Lithgow. 

Pastorale  (pas'tor-ij).  n.  The  office  or  jur- 
isdiction of  a  pastor;  a  pastorate.  Monthly 
Rev. 


Pastoral  (pas'tor-alX  a.  [L.  pastoralis.  See 
Pastor.]  l.  Pertaining  to  shepherds;  rus- 
tic; rural;  as,  a  pastoral  life;  pastoral  man- 
ners. 

In  those  >(M/0ra/ pastimes  a  great  many  days  were 
tent  to  follow  their  nying  predecessors. 

Sir  P.  Sidnty. 

2.  Descriptive  of  the  Ufe  of  shepherds; 
troating  of  rustic  life;  as,  a  pastoral  poem. 
8.  Relating  to  the  euro  of  souls,  or  to  the 
pastor  of  a  churoh;  as,  pastoral  caro  or 
duties;  a  pastoral  letter. 

Piety  b  the  life  and  soul  dt pastoral  fidelity. 

H,  HufHpkrty. 

— Pastoral  letters  are  circulars  addressed 
by  a  bishop  to  his  diocesans,  for  purposes 
of  religious  instruction,  or  admonition  in 
matters  of  discipline.— Ptutoroi  theology, 
that  part  of  theology  which  treats  of  the 
obligations  of  the  pastors  themselves,  and 
which  is  therefore  designed  for  the  training 
and  preparation  of  the  candidates  for  the 
pastoral  ofiice ;  also  the  objective  teaching 
which  is  to  be  employed  in  the  instruction 
and  direction  of  the  flock  committed  to  the 
pastor's  charge. 

Pastoral  (par  tor-al),  n.  1.  A  poem  describ- 
ing the  life  and  manners  of  shepherds,  or  a 
poem  in  which  shepherds  or  shepherdesses 
are  the  characters;  a  bucolic. 

A  pastoral  is  a  poem  in  which  any  action  or  pas- 
sion Is  represented  Dy  its  effects  on  a  country  Ufe. 

yoknson. 

2.  In  mime.  (a\a  simple  melody  in  six-eight 
time  in  a  rustic  style.  (6)  A  cantata,  the 
words  of  which  are  founded  on  pastonU  in- 
cidents, (c)  A  complete  symphony,  wherein 
a  series  of  pastoral  scenes  is  depicted  by 
sound-painting  without  the  aid  of  words. 
((f)  A  und  of  dance.— 3.  A  pastoral  letter  or 
aadress. 

Pastorale  (pas-tO-rttld),  n.  [It]  In  music, 
see  Pastoral,  n.  2. 

Pasterallsm  (pas'tor-al-izmX  n.  Pastoral 
character;  that  which  possesses,  suggests, 
or  confers  a  pastoral  character. 

Still  it  (dose-set  wooden  paline)  is  sif?nificative  of 
pleasant  parks,  and  weU-kept  field  walks,  and  herds 
of  deer,  and  other  such  aristocratic  pastaralisms. 

Ruskin. 

PastoraUy  (pas'tor-al-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  pas- 
toral or  rural  manner.— 2.  In  the  manner  of 
a  pastor. 

Pastoral-Stair  (pas'tor-al-staf),  n.  The  offi- 
cial staff  of  a  bishop  or  abbot  •  It  is  of  metal, 
or  of  wood  ornamented  with  metal,  and  has 
the  head  curved  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's 
crook  as  a  symbol  of  the  pastoral  office.  See 
Crozier. 

Pastorate  (pas'tor-it).  n.  The  office,  state, 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  spiritual  pastor;  pastor- 
ship. Tocke.—^  The  body  of  pastors  in  a 
place.    E6lec  Rev. 

PBStorless  (pas'tor-lesX  o-  Having  no 
pastor. 

PELStor-llke  (pas'tor-Uk),  a.  Pastorly.  Mil- 
ton. 

Pastorling  (pas'tor-lingX  n.  An  insignifi- 
cant or  inferior  pastor.  'Some  negligent 
pastorlings.'    Bp.  Hall.    [Rare.] 

Pastorl7  (pas'tor-li).  a.  Becoming  a  pastor ; 
pastor-uke.  '  A  rousing  volley  of  pastorly 
threateninga.'    Milton. 

Pastersbip  (pas'tor-ship),  n.  Same  as  Pas- 
torate, 1. 

Pastry  (pas'tri),  n.  [From  paste.]  1.  Tiands 
made  of  paste,  or  of  which  paste  constitutes 
aprincipal  ingredient;  particularly,  the  crust 
or  cover  of  a  pie,  tart,  or  the  like.  '  The  rasp- 
berry jam  covly  withdrew  itself .  .  .  behind 
a  lattice- work  ot pastry.'  Dickens.— %.  t  The 

Elace  where  pastiy  is  made.  'He  missed 
is  way,  and  so  struck  into  the  pastry.' 
Howell. 

Pastry-cook  (pas'tri-kukX  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  and  sell  pastry  or 
viands  made  of  paste. 

Pastry-man  (p&s'tri-manX  n.  A  pastry- 
cook.   Addison. 

Pastliral>le(pas'tiir-a-blXa.  Fit  for  pasture. 
*  Pasturable  iand%.'    Rees. 

Pasturage  (pas'tur&j).n.  [0.¥r.  pasturage. 
Ft.  pOturaqe.  See  Pasture.]  L  The  busi- 
ness of  feeding  or  grazing  cattle.  '  All  men 
would  fall  to  pa^turaget  and  none  to  hus- 
bandry.' 5p«nMr.— 2.  Grazing  ground;  land 
appropriated  to  grazing.  —3.  Grass  on  which 
cattle  feed.  '  Cattle  fatted  by  good  pastur- 
age '  Arbuthnot — i.  In  Scots  law,  the  right 
of  pasturing  cattle  on  certain  ground. 

Pasture  (pas'turX  n.  [O.Fr.  pasture.  Mod. 
Ft.  pdture,  from  L.  pastura,  from  pasco,  to 
feed.  See  Pastor]  l.t  Food;  nourishment 
'Toads  and  frogs  his  pasture  poisonous.* 
Spenser.— i.  Grass  for  the  food  of  cattle  or 


other  animals ;  the  food  of  cattle  taken  hy 
grazing.  'A  careless  herd,  full  of  the  pas- 
ture. '  Shak. — 2.  Ground  covered  with  grass 
appropriated  for  the  food  of  cattle  or  oUier 
imimals.  'Fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.* 
MiUon. 

I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty. 

Buy  thou  the  cottag^e.  pasture,  and  the  ilock. 

And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us.     SMak. 

Z.\  Human  culture;  education.  'The  first 
pastures  of  our  infant  age.'  X>ryden.— Com- 
mon qf  pasture,  in  England,  the  right  of 
feeding  cattle  on  another's  ground. 

Pasture  (pas'tfir).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  pastured; 
ppr.  pasttaing.  To  feed  on  growing  grass, 
or  to  supplv  grass  for  food;  as.  the  farmer 
pastures  fifty  oxen ;  the  land  will  pasture 
fifty  oxen. 

Pasture  (pas'tOrX  v.i.  To  graze;  to  take 
food  by  eating  grass  from  the  ground.  Mil- 
ton. 

Pastnre-laad  (pas'tilr-landX  n.  Land  ap- 
propriated to  pasture.    Congreve. 

Pastureless  (pas'tfir-les),  a.  Destitute  of 
pasture. 

Pasty  (p&s'tiX  a.  Like  paste;  of  the  consist^ 
ence  of  paste. 

Pasty  (pas'tiX  n.  rO.Fr.pa«f<;,Mod.Fr.iNte^ 
a  pie,  a  pasty.  See  Paste.]  A  meat-pie 
covered  with  a  paste :  said  to  be  proper^  a 
preparation  of  venison,  veal,  lamb,  or  other 
meat  beaten  to  a  pulp,  hishly  seasoned,  and 
inclosed  in  a  paste.  'A  hot  venison  pasty 
to  dinner.'    Shak. 

Out  of  the  recesses  of  a  dark  closet,  into  which 
this  aperture  gave  admittance,  he  broueht  a  larjce 
/asty  baked  in  a  pewter  platter.         SirU^.  Se^tt. 

Pat  (patX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  patted;  ppr.  pat- 
ting. [Firobabiy  a  word  imitative  of  the 
sound  of  a  slight  sharp  blow;  comp.  W.  fat, 
a  blow,  and  E.  tap.  Patter  is  a  nrequenta- 
tive  from  this.]  To  strike  gently  inth  the 
fingers  or  hand;  to  tap;  as,  to  .pot  a  dog;  to 
pat  a  person  on  the  head. 
C^y  pats  my  shoulder  and  you  vanish  quite.     Pitpe. 

Pat  (pat),n.  1.  A  light  quick  blow  or  stroke 
with  the  fingers  or  hand.— 2.  A  small  lump 
of  matter  beat  into  shape  with  the  hand  or 
with  pats;  a  small  lump  of  butter  of  a  r^pi- 
larshajra. 

It  looked  like  a  t^sdated  work  of  pats  of  butter. 

D$cJbt$tt, 

Pat  (pat),  a.  [No  doubt  from  the  verb  and 
noun  pat,  to  give  a  slight  tap,  a  slight  tap. 
which  seem  to  be  imitative  words.]  Apt; 
fit;  convenient;  exactly  suitable  either  as 
to  time  or  place.    [CoUoq.] 

Zuinelius  dreamed  of  a  text  which  he  found  very 
pat  to  nis  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.        Atttrtury. 

Pat  (pat),  adv.  Fitly;  conveniently;  just  in 
the  nick;  exacUy.  'Will  fall  ikU  to  the 
purpose.'  Shak.  'And  pat  he  comes.'  Shak. 
[Colloq.] 

1  foresaw  then  'twould  come  in /a/  hereafter. 

Stem*. 

Pat(patXn.    A  pot    (Scotch.] 

PatU>at),  v.<- J^ret.  and^.    Put    [Scotch.] 

Pat  (patX  n.  [Contr.  for  Patrick.]  A  com- 
mon name  for  an  Irishman. 

Pataca  (pat-ftOcllX  n.  l.  A  Spanish  coin  of 
the  value  of  As.  8d  sterling.— 2.  An  Algeiine 
coin  valued  at  \s.  M. 

Pataohe  (pa-tttshO,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.]  1.  A 
tender  or  small  vessel  emploved  in  convey- 
ing men  or  orders  from  one  ship  or  place  to 
another.— 2.  A  kind  of  stage-coach.  Sim- 
monds. 

Pataooon  (pat-a-kOn'X  n.  [An  augmentative 
form.]    Same  as  Pataca,  L 

Pataxlum  (pa-t&'jiumX  n.  [L. .  the  border 
of  a  dress.]  In  compar.  anat.  a  term  applied 
to  the  expansion  of  the  integuments  ox  thu 
trunk  and  fore  limbs  by  which  bats,  fiying- 
squirrels,  opossums,  and  flying  lizards  sup- 
port themselves. 

Patamnlan  (pat-a-gO'ni-an).  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Patagonia  or  the  Fatagonians. 

Patagonlan  (pat-a-gO'ni-anX  n.  A  native  of 
Patagonia. 

Patala  (pafa-laX  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  one  of 
the  inferior  r^ons,  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight  divisions,  each  10,000  miles  deep.  It 
is  an  exceediiiglv  gorgeous  and  pleasant 
place,  inhabited  by  snake  or  serpent  gods, 
male  and  female,  who  are  decorated  with 
brilliant  jewels,  and  feast  on  delicious  viands 
and  choice  wines. 

Patamar  (paf  a-m&rX  n.  A  vessel  emploved 
in  the  coasting  trade  of  Bombay  and  Cevfon. 
Its  keel  has  an  upward  curve  amidships, 
and  extends  only  about  half  the  lengtii  of 
the  vessel;  the  stem  and  stem,  especially 
the  former,  have  great  rake;  and  the  draught 
of  water  is  much  greater  at  the  head  Uian 


Fite,  filr,  fat,  fall;        md,  met  hdr;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  roOve;       tube.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;      ii.  Sc  atmne;     y,  Sc  tey. 


PATAVINITY 


li  ull  nourblily     Pftta  (pUX  n.    |t>Brhw**iD«llfteJ  to 


PKtaTtIll^(p«(-*->lin-tl).>L  Atcrmiuad 
U)  dvnota  tba  [wcaliU'  atrl*  "f  dlctlau  of 
Ury.  Uia  BomaB  bblorJu,  Irora  Pabnium 

gow  PodtuX  Ui  binhplue:  hanw.  ■ppUed 
UiB  ue  ot  loul  or  prottoem  wnrdi  In 
■pMUna  or  wriUni;  proTlneliUtT. 
~— *-  ' — ■■'  -.    [A  word  o(  donbmu  con- 
I.  Rwlw  baUehtn,  paUdun, 


fMh  (puhX^n. 


io  patch,  to  clap  oa  i 

-'to  It  J* -  — - 


coTer  ■  dstact  od  tha 


^±^' 


4.  A  amall  plec*  of  laath 
dln([(Drartfl«b»lL— 6 

of  iminnd ;  ■  amall  dgta 

proper  paiek  of  ar 
pal&^  tallow;  a  all 
imb.  idiot. pr-  ■  ■ 

teh(p»'- 


la  of  coDtempt  or 


X.  The  akla  of  ■  caVa  head. 
Fati (pfUjt n.  [FI'.,llt.ap«tT.  BaePuTT.] 
Jn  fort,  a  Jdnd  of  pUlfoRD.  luuklly  of  a 


sTDood  In  conr  a  gate. 

nUd(p4fedXa.  llaTlni  ■  p 
compoilUon:  u,  lons-rnlad,  ci 
low-BoUif,  barinf  wea<- 
iDleGecL 

PaUsUMi-tO.n.  lDA<r. 
apreaduig  oDt  at  tiip  ex- 
Imnit*:  forml:  chleflj 


atjd  mplratoiy  oi^ana  u 


rk. — 0.  A  amall  piece 
■ched  pleoe:  a  plot 
'    aiiai.     ■  Upon  mr 

a(ooL  'C^n.coi- 

mend  bf  •evincDD 

repair  with  piecea 
fulcnedon;  to  repiilr  clnmally.  'That  that 

poteAawalL'  jKot. —S  To  adorn  (the  Koe) 


wlt£o^re 


K'" 


Eodiiioa  lot  btaueU.  Sir  H'.  iair. 

manner:  witfTpMchea     OdaO. 
htohar  (paeh'«T),  k.    Ow  that  patohea  or 

FttelMIT  (pach'tr-U  n.     BongUns  wort; 

boteberT»En]aa.baiKUiw  hjpoerlir.    Shat. 
nteb-tM  ^K^hHX  n.     FtecM  or  lam  in  ttie 

•ea,  oTerUppIng   or  nearir  Joining   each 

mtoboetol  Uwcb'oli),  n    [I>lin.afi>aie*.a 
palUT  fellow. 


rnUa  mar  ba  the  C 


pafHt.  In  Shakapere*a  doNiJM, . 

hMionlL  IPatdunilr  (p^cbmi)^  n.   [An 

Indian  nama]    I.  An  odorife ~'~   '     ' 

the  genua  PrHoitamon,  P.  f 

1«a*aa  or  which  tnrnUb  an  atMnlial 


readlnir  an 

plant  ol 


k  ftiach-wiffc),  n.     LWorkum- 

poeed  of  pleca  of  varfona  flgnna  aewed  to- 
gether—1.  Wnrk  cornpoaad  of  plaoaa  dnn- 
ailj  pat  toother;  anrthlng  formed  of  111- 
■d  parta.    'A  manlmt  iaoobenat 

Pull  olpalchaa. 

«^ae.  kwA;      g,fo;      ].^; 


aalinal  between  the  body  and  the  mantle; 
Via  at  the  baaa  ol  the  ihort  tentaclea. 
Pfttfllllf DTm  (pa-telli-fonn),  a.    (L.  paUOa. 
adlah.and  C/arin.)    Shaped  ilka  the  pa- 
tella or  knag-pan ;  ot  the  fiiim  of  a  dlab  or 

PateUlta  (pafel-It),  n.     PoaaU  remain!  of 
tha  Patnlla  or  Uiopet. 

in),  n.     [L.  patina,  a  pan,  from 
ilj  ah  ecclBftUatlcal  lenn  appUed 

bread  la  placed  In  the  aacriUceof  thlLord'a 
aapper.     It  often  mttm  bi  a  coTer  (or  the 


evlden 


- 1.  The  ttala  of  being 


F«lant(pl 


ppr.otjiiMae,  lobeDpen.]  1.  Opeoi  apread- 
Ing;  eipandedi  apeclncallj,  in  let.  loimlng 
an  acate  anidenearlj  appnachlng  to  a  tight 
angle  with  Ui«  alam  orhrauch:  aa.  apoUnt 
leaL — t.<^»ntothflpemaalolBll;aa.leitfln 
juUnl    »M  Lima.— 1.  Appropriated  by 


aa.  the  pretenoej  the  deaign. 
patent.  'ElpUclt.  potent,  and 
Bp.  Bursty. 


—Patent  ambigniiy,  in  Ion.  a  donht  that  li 
apparent  upon  the  face  ol  an  inilnimaat. 
irAarfoii. 
Patent  (pA'tent  or  pafeatl  n.    A  priiflega 
fnm  the  crown,  granted  by  letten  patent 

Tidnal  or  iadlvlduali  apeoifled  therein  the 
Bole  right  to  make,  uae,  or  dlipoee  of  iome 
new  iDTentlan  or  diaooTet;  for  a  oertalD 
1imH»l  period,  which  in  thia  couatiT  maj 
mn  to  fonrieen  yean,  or  otbb  longer,  tbonld 
tha  iDTtDtor  be  able  to  prors  that  the  in- 
rentlon,  though  al  great  poblic  utilitr,  baa 
bean  up  till  OaX  time  almoat  usprDlllabla 
to  him.  letten  patent  are  obtained  upon 
petition  and  aHldaTlt  to  tbe  crown,  •etting 
forth  (hat  the  petlUaner  haa.  attar  great 
lahonrand  expenae.  made  a  certain  diacoTerr 
wblcb  be  deacribea.  and  which  he  belierea 
will  be  ot  great  pnbUc  utUit)',  and  that  he 
la  the  iknt  InTentor.    In  accordance  vitb 


the  law-olDcan  ol  the  c 

aatlaOed  with  the  atalan 
n.  granU  a  certlDca 


the  proTlalona  ot  tbe  Patent  Uw  Amend- 
meni  Act.  tUi,  proriiiona]  protecUon  com- 
meooei  oo  the  day  ot  petlUoning  for  letten 
patent,  and  the  atatute  require*  that  the 
petltioo  be  accompanied  by  a  declaratloii 
and  atalsment  ol  the  natun  ol  the  inTeo- 
tlon.  Thaae  documenta  are  referred  to  one 
rown,  who,  U  he 
lentolthelnven- 

'  proviiional  pro- 

wuuuu.  Hj  niuHju  ju  lorcedurlng  all  montha 
mm  Uiedateol  application,  pending  which 
tha  inveotioQ  may  be  UHd  and  pubtiihed 
without  prejudice  to  the  validity  ol  any 
letter*  pMent  nibaequently  granted  tor  tbe 
InTentlon.  The  atatute  alao  allowa  that,  hi 
place  ol  depoaitlDg  a  proTi^nal  apedflca- 
tlon  on  maldngapptlcaUon  for  littan  patent, 
aa  wa*  neceaaaiy  under  preiioui  act^  the 
petitioner  may  at  ono*  Hie  a  complete  ipe- 
clDcatlon  of  bla  inTentioD.  by  wblcb  he  Be- 


igrant  la  actually  made,  and  which 
niKf  ueier  be  iiaaed.  Farmerlr.  II  It  waa 
Litended  to  •ecora  the  pilillege  in  tbe  three 
kingdom^  aeparala  patanta  bad  to  be  taken 
out  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but 


Atlml-'i 


.-itflnl-IIiBtaKpt'teot-met-alXn.    flame  aa 
Jfunti'i  JTclaf. 
Patent -oISm  (pi'teutof-fla),  n.    An  ofllee 


prirllege  gTanled  to  the  Dnt  luTentor  of  a 
new  manoiBcture  of  making  artlolea  aeoord- 
inc  to  hit  iDventlon.     ITAarton. 

Patent-roUa  (pk'tent-r«it).  n.  pi  The 
recordt  or  regiatera  ol  pateota. 

Fatnit-yellow  (pA'tent^yel-ia),  n.  A  pig- 
ment compoied  ol  oilds  and  chloride  ot 
lead  ur  oiichloride  ol  lead. 

Pktem  (pat'e-TB).  Ik  [L.trom  pube,  tobe 
open.}     L  A  ahailow,  circular,  laucer-llka 


TCBHl  used  by  the  Oreeka  and  Romana  In 
their  laorincet  and  lltiatioaa.  — £.  In  areA. 
the  repreientaldonDf  aflat  roDnddlib  In  baa- 
relief,  uaed  aa  an  ornament  in  frieia^  Ac, 
but  many  Bat  onameDta  are  now  called 
pataiB*  which  haTS  no  reaemblanca  to 
iliahea.  Tbe  term  la  alao  inappropriately 
applied  to  the  yarloiuly-ehived  Hat  oma- 


ityte  of  Oothlc 

tMtm  {pat.e-r«'rai  lu    A  iwlTet-gan. 


pater,  tatber,  and/amflia,  a 

The  btber  or  head  ot  a  family. 
Patanul  {pa-ttr'nalX  »■  ffr.paUnui;  l^ 
nalimiu.&amiHCer.  lather.)  1.  Pertaining 
to  a  father ;  lallierly ;  aa,  paternal  care  oi 
aSectlon:  nUcnullaTonroradnuinltlon.— 
t.  Derired  from  tha  latber ;  hereditary:  i), 
a  fntomoJ  eaUle.  Tpllftad  in  padn-not 
^ory.'    JtiUon. 


Wf  vlg;    wb,  uEJUg;    ib,  a 
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Paternally  (pA-tto'nal-UX  adv-  In  a  pa- 
ternal manner. 

Patemlan  (pa-Mr'ni-anX  n.  A  member  of  a 
heretical  sect  of  the  fifth  century,  followers 
of  Patemut,  who  are  said  to  have  held  that 
Ood  made  Che  nobler  parts  of  man  and  Satan 
the  lower.  Hence  they  served  Ood  with  the 
former  parts  and  the  deril  with  the  latter, 
and  were  therefore  also  called  Venuttians. 

Patemily  (pa-t«r'ni-ti),  n.  [Fr.  paUmU4; 
L.L.  patemitat.  See  PATERNAL.  1  L  Father- 
ship;  fatherhood;  the  relation  of  a  father  to 
his  offspring. 

The  world,  while  it  had  scarcity  of  people,  under- 
went no  other  dominion  than  patem^y  and  elder- 
ship. RaM£h. 

2.  Derivation  from  a  father ;  as,  the  child's 

paternity  is  unknown.    Hence— 8.  Origin; 

authorship. 

The  ptUemity  of  these  novels  was  from  time  to 
time  warmly  disputed.  Sir  fV.  Scott. 

PatemOBter  (p&'t«r-nos-t6rX  n.  ( L.  our  Fa- 
ther, the  two  first  words  of  the  Lord  s  prayer 
in  Latin]  1.  The  Lord's  prayer.— 2.  Every 
tenth  large  bead  in  the  rosary  which  Catho- 
lics use  in  their  devotions.  At  this  they 
repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  at  the  Inter- 
Tening  small  ones  only  an  Ave  Ifaria.— 
8.  The  rosary  itself.— 4.  In  areh.  a  species 
of  ornament  in  the  shape  of  beads  used  in 
baguettes,  astragals,  dec 

Pau  (pi^thi  n.  pL  Paths  (pHTHz).  [ a  Sax. 
path,  path,  O.Frls.  pad,  path,  D,  and  LO. 
pad,  O.H.O.  phdt,  pfat,  Mod.  0.  pfad,  a 
path.  These  words  recall  Or.  P<ttot,  a 
trodden  way,  patein,  to  walk,  Skr.  root 
path,  to  Ko,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
thev  can  be  connected.]  L  A  wav  beaten 
or  trodden  by  the  feet  of  man  or  beast,- or 
made  hard  by  wheels;  a  track  formed  by 
traffic  between  places  rather  than  expressly 
made  to  accommodate  traffic ;  a  narrow  or 
unimportant  road;  a  footway;  a  way  or 
route  in  general  '  In  the  churchway  path» 
to  glide.'  Shak.  'Haunted  us  in  our  familiar 
paths.'  Shak.— 2.  The  way,  course,  or  track 
which  an  animal  or  other  object  follows  in 
the  air,  in  water,  or  in  space ;  as,  the  path 
of  a  fish  in  the  sea  or  of  a  bird  in  the  air; 
the  path  of  a  planet  or  comet;  the  path  of 
a  meteor.  'AVxiCAnofowl  knoweth.'  Job 
xxviii.  7.-8.  ^.  course  of  life;  course  of 
action,  conduct,  or  procedure. 

AU  the  A(Mx  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  ynto 
such  as  keep  his  covenant  Ps.  xxv.  xo. 

He  marketh  all  my/oMx.  Job  zxziiL  it. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story 

The  /aih  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory.    Ttfit^xon. 

Path  (path),  v.t  To  make  into  a  track  or 
pathway;  to  make  easy  to  be  trodden 
'Pathing  young  Henry's  unadvised  ways.' 
Drayton.   [Obsolete  or  provincial] 

Path  t  (path),  v.i.  To  go,  as  in  a  path ;  to 
walk  abroad. 

For  if  thou/oM.  thy  native  semblance  on. 

Not  Erebiu  itself  were  dim  enough 

To  hide  thee  from  prevention.  SMai. 

[Some  conunentators,  instead  of  path,  sug- 
j^t  hadst,  maroA,  put,  vau,  or  pace.] 
nithan  (pafhan),  n.    A  person  of  Afghan 

race  settled  in  Hindustan;  an  Afghan  or  one 

of  allied  blood. 

The  Paihan  of  India  is  the  descendant  of  the 
Afehan  soldiers  who  came  into  India  with  the  armies 
of  Timur,  Baber,  Nadir  Shah,  &c       Cyt.  ^  India. 

Pathematlo  (path-d-mat'ikX  a.  [Or. 
pathima,  what  is  suffered.  See  Pathos.] 
Pertaininff  to  or  designating  emotion  or 
that  which  is  suffered.    [Bare.  ] 

Pathetic  (pa-thet'ik),  a.  [Or.  pathitOcog 
from  pathos,  passion,  sufferins.]  1.  Full 
of  pathos;  affecting  or  moving  the  feelinss; 
exciting  pity,  sorrow,  griet  or  other  tender 
emotion ;  affecting ;  as,  a  pathetie  song  or 
discourse;  pathetie  expostulation. 

The  effect  of  hb  discourses  was  heightened  by  a 
noble  figure  and  by  fathttic  action.       MtuatUay. 

If  Sxpressinff  or  showing  passion;  nas- 
sionate.— PotAetic  nerves,  in  anat.  a  pair  of 
yexy  small  nerves,  which  arise  in  the  brain 
and  run  to  the  trochlear  muscle  of  the  eye. 
They  are  so  named  from  their  serving  to 
move  the  eyes  in  the  various  passions. 
Pathetlcal  (pa-thet'ik-alX  a.  1.  Pathetic— 
2.t  Showing  excited  feeling ;  passionate. 

He  (Hiel.  Josh.  vi.  a6)  mistook  Joshua's  curse  rather 
int  9L.  path^ical  espresiJoQ  than  prophetical  predic- 
tioQ.  FttlUr. 

Pathetically  (pa-thef  ik-al-llX  a<fv.  1.  In  a 
pathetic  manner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  the  tender  emotions  or  feelings; 
affectingly.— 2.t  Passionately. 

Patheticalnett  (pathet'ik-al-nesX  fi.  The 
quality  of  being  pathetic;  pathos. 


Pathetlam  (path'et-lxmX  n.  [Or.  paihM, 
suffering.]    A  name  for  mesmerisnt 

Pathfly  (path'fli),  n.  A  fly  found  in  foot- 
paths. 

PathlC  (path'ik);  n.  [From  the  Or.  pathos, 
suffering, patAdtn,  to  suffer,  to  be  passive.] 
A  male  that  submits  to  the  crime  against 
nature;  a  catamite.    DrayUm. 

Pathless  (path'lesX  a.  Having  no  beaten 
way ;  untrodden ;  as,  a  paXhlsn  forest ;  a 
jpafmeM  coast 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  ^t^tklttt  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  tlie  lonely  shore.     Byron. 

Patllliaget(path'naj).n.  Same  as  Pannojpe. 

Pathogenettc  (path'd-Je-net"lk),  a.  Belat- 
ing  to  pathogeny ;  generating  or  producing 
disease.    DungUson. 

Pathogenic  (path- d- Jen' ikX  a.  Same  as 
Pathogenetic. 

Pathogeny  (pa-thoj'e-niX  n.  [Or.  pathos, 
suffering,  ana  gennad,  to  beget  or  produce.] 
That  department  of  pathology  which  relates 
to  the  generation,  production,  and  develop- 
ment of  disease.  Dunglison.  Called  also 
Pathogeny. 

Pathognomonic  (pa-thog'nd-mon^ik),  a. 
[Or.  pathogndmomkos— pathos,  passion  or 
suffenng,  and  gndmdn,  one  who  knows  or 
discerns,  from  ginSskO,  to  know.]  In  med. 
belonging  to  or  inseparable  from  a  disease, 
being  found  in  that  and  in  no  other;  hence, 
indicating  that  by  which  a  disease  may  be 
certainly  Known ;  characteristic ;  as,  patho- 
gnomome  syniptoma 

He  has  the  tx\te/atA4)ffnom4mic%ign  of  love.  Jealousy. 

ArdtitAnot. 

Pathognomy  (pa-thog'nd-miX  n-  [Or. 
pathos,  suffering,  passion,  and  gn&mi,  signi- 
fication.] Expression  of  the  passions ;  the 
science  of  the  signs  by  which  human  passions 
are  indicated. 

Pathogeny  (pa-thog'o-niX  n.  Same  as 
Pathogeny. 

Pathologies  Patholoflcal  (path-o-lojlk, 
path-d-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaimug  to  path- 
ology. 

Patholc«lcally(path-6-lofik-al-UXa<iv.  In 
a  pathologic  manner. 

Pathologist  (pa-thoro-JistX  n.  One  who 
treats  ofpathology;  one  versed  in  the  na- 
ture of  diseases. 

Pathology (pa-thol'o-JiX n.  [Or. paihos,v»is- 
sion.suffering,  and  Umos,  discourse.]  1.  That 
part  of  medicine  which  explains  the  nature 
of  diseases,  their  causes,  and  symptoms;  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  dis- 
eases, comprehending  nosology,  etiology, 
and  symptomatology.  Pathology  is  divided 
into  general  pathotwy,  which  regards  what 
is  common  to  a  number  of  diseases  t&ken  as 
a  class ;  and  special  pathology,  which  treats 
of  individual  diseases.  It  is  subdivided  into 
medical  and  surgi4ial—2.  In  boL  that  part 
of  botany  which  relates  to  the  diseases  of 
plants. 

nithometry  (pa-thom'et-rO,  n.  [Or.  pathos, 
suffering,  nnametron,  measure.  1  Lit  the 
measure  of  suffering;  the  distinction  of  suf- 
fering into  different  kinds;  the  perception, 
recognition,  or  diagnosis  of  different  kinds 
of  suffering. 

Some  of  you  win  remember  the  poor  little  thing  In 
the  clinical  last  year,  wha  only  seven  jrears  old  and 
having  tubercle  m  the  brain,  said  it  wasn't  headache 
he  suffered  from,  it  was  pain  in  the  head.  Pitifully 
tiCairaXc /oiMotrutry  for  such  a  time  of  life. 

Dr.  Moxon  in  Lanctl. 

PathopC8la(path-6-p61-aXn.[Or.]  A  speech, 
or  figure  of  speech,  contrived  to  move  the 
passions.    Smart. 

nlthOS  (p4'thosX  n.  [Or.  pathos,  suffering, 
from  root  of  pathein,  paseh6,  L.  patior,  to 
suffer.  Pathetie,  sympathy,  Ac.  are  from 
this.  See  Passion.]  That  quality,  attri- 
bute, or  element  which  awakens  such  tender 
emotions  as  pity,  compassion,  or  sympathy; 
the  quality  that  touches  the  heart;  a  power 
or  influence  that  moves  or  touches  the 
feelings;  feeling;  as.  the  lament  of  David 
for  Saul  and  Jonathan  Is  full  of  pathos; 
there  was  a  pathos  in  the  tones  of  his  voice. 

a  richer,  deeper  tone  is  breathed  into  lyric  son^ 
when  it  is  no  longer  the  light  effusion  of  a  sprightly 
feeling,  or  sensuous  desire,  but  the  utterance  of  a 
heart  whose  roost  transient  motions  are  touched  with 
the/aM«x  of  an  infinite  destiny.  Dr.  Catrd. 

Pathway  (path'wi^X  n.    L  A  path;  usually, 
anarrowway  to  be  passed  on  root  'A  rocky 
pathvoay.*    Tennyson,  —t.  A  way;  a  course  > 
of  life.     'Beat  a  pathway  out  to  wealth.' 
Tennyson. 

In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life ;  an'l  in  \3\t  fath- 
way  thereof  there  k  nu  deaih.  Frur.  xii.  :8. 

PatlhlSt  (pat'i-blX  a.    [L.  patibUis,  from  pa- 


tior, to  suffer.]  Sufferable;  tolerable;  that 
may  be  endured.    Bailey. 

Patllralary  (pa-tib'a-U-riX  a.  [From  L.  pa- 
tibulum,  a  gulows.]  Belonging  to  the  gal- 
lows, or  to  execution  on  the  cross.    Bauey. 

PatibQlated  (pa-tib'a-l&t-edX  PP^  Hung 
on  a  gallowa    [Rare.] 

Patienoe  (pa'shensX  n.  [Fr.;  L.  patientia. 
See  Patisnt.]  L  The  quality  of  being  pa- 
tient ;  as,  (a)  the  power  or  capacity  of  phy- 
sical endurance;  ability  to  bear  up  against 
what  affects  the  phvsical  powers;  as,  pa- 
tience of  heat  or  of  toU  f  S)  The  character 
or  habit  of  mind  that  enables  one  to  suffer 
afflictions,  calamity,  provocation,  or  other 
evil,  with  a  calm  unruffled  temper ;  endur- 
ance without  murmuring  or  ft^tfulness; 
calnmess;  composure. 

Christian  fortitude  and  fatienee  have  their  oppor- 
tunity in  times  of  affliction  and  persecution. 

Bf.Sprai. 

(e)  Quietness  or  calmness  in  waitinff  for 
something  to  happen ;  the  cast  or  habit  of 
mind  that  enables  one  to  wait  without  dis- 
content; as,  I  can  easily  wait,  I  have  plenty 
ol  patienoe.  (d)  Forbearance;  leniency;  in- 
dulgence; longsuffering. 

Yixn^  paHtnct  with  me  and  I  wiU  pay  thee  all 

Mat.xvilLa& 
(«)  Constancy  in  labour  or  exertion;  perse- 
verance. 

He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meekness  taught. 

IV.  Harte. 

2.t  Sufferance;  permission.     'With  your 

rtience.*  Shak.  'By  your  patience.'  Suik. 
A  plant,  a  species  of  £umex  or  doclL 
Patiflnt  (jt&'shentX  a.  [L.  patiens.  patientis, 
from  patior,  to  suffer.]  1.  Physically  able 
to  support  or  endure;  having  such  a  bodily 
constitution  as  enables  one  to  endure;  proof 
against:  followed  by  qf  before  the  evU  en- 
dured; as,  patient  qf  labour  or  pain;  patient 
qf  heat  or  cold. 

Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which 
the  purest  bread  is  made,  is  /otitHt  of  heat  and 
cold.  Kay. 

2.  Having  that  temper  or  cast  of  mind  which 
enables  pain,  trial,  iHt>vocation,  or  the  like, 
to  be  endured  without  murmuring  or  fret- 
fulness;  sustaining  afflictions  with  fortitude, 
calmness,  or  submission;  submiMlve;  full 
of  composure  or  equanimity;  as,  a  patient 
person,  or  a  person  of  patient  temper;  pa- 
tient under  afflictions.— 3.  Waiting  or  ex- 
];)ecting  with  calmness  or  without  discon- 
tent ;  not  hasty ;  not  over  eager  or  impetu- 
ous. '  Not  patient  to  expect  the  turas  of 
fate.*  Prior.— 4.  Indulgent;  lenient;  long- 
suffering. 

Bc/aHetU  towaurd  all  men.      z  Thes.  v.  u- 

5.  Persevering;  constant  in  pursuit  or  exer- 
tion; calmly  diligent 

Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought. 

/Veivton 

Patient  (p&'shentX  n.  1.  A  person  or  thixiff 
that  receives  impressions  fh>m  extenuu 
agents ;  one  who  or  that  which  is  passively 
affected. 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate, 
that  it  often  involves  the  agent  and  the  patient. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  A  person  diseased  or  suffering  bodily  in- 
disposition; one  who  is  under  medical  treat- 
ment: commonly  used  as  a  correlative  to 
physician  or  nurse. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  inapprehensitc 
these  patients  are  of  their  disease. 

Sir  R.  BlacktHort. 

Patient  t  (pa'shent),  v.  t.  With  reflexive  pro- 
noun, to  compose  one's  sell 

Patient yourset/,  madam,  and  pardon  me.    SMa^:. 

Patiently  (pa'shent-liX  eidv.  In  a  patient 
manner :  (a)  with  calmness  or  composure ; 
without  discontent  or  murmuring;  without 
agitation,  undue  haste,  or  eagerness. 

a  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  bow  to  brook  tia%patieHtiy. 

Q>)  With  calm  and  constant  diligence;  as,  to 
examine  a  subject  patiently. 

Patile  (paf  i-le),  n.    Same  as  Puteli, 

Patln  (pat'inX    Same  as  Paten. 

Patina  (pa-tS'naX  n.  [L.  patina,  a  pan,  a 
dish,  also  a  kind  of  cake  (whence  meaning 
IX  from  pateo,  to  be  open.]  1.  In  the  line 
arts,  the  fine  green  nut  with  which  ancient 
bronzes  and  copper  coins  and  medals  become 
covered  by  lying  in  particular  soils,  which, 
like  varnish,  is  at  once  preservative  and  or- 
namentaL  Patina  consists  of  carbonate  or 
oxide  of  copper.  An  artificial  patina  is  pro- 
duced by  the  forgers  of  antiquities  by  acting 
on  them  with  acetic  acid,  but  it  is  not  dur- 
able.—S.  A  bowl  of  metal  or  earthenware: 
in  this  seiisti  called  also  Patella. 


Fute,  f&r,  fat,  fftU;       me,  met,  h6r;        pine,  pin;      n<^tr.  not.  mov«:       tube.  tnh.  hnW;       oil,  pound;       u,  .So  abt/nc;      y,  Sc.  ley. 


PatllM  {p*na),  IL     A[wt«DimmeUlpUM. 

]l  Ihkk  inUld  «tth>«AH«  Df  MlhE  fold.     .U«4. 

PltitttT  <P»t'i-lur).».  (L..htisiiffoii.!  Add. 
ths  muE  by  which  the  abaeiice  of  a  pre- 


PAtly  dxtU] 
convenlenClj 


ILu 


lieing  pat;  fliiu 
I  mftf  mlt  bottL' 
pAuanUTi 


L.  The  lUts  or  qnallt; 
irtptlon  <rlt£  «qiul  pM- 
lFt.l    /  ■    ■ 


lorlfiic  0 


a  nutJc  or  provlncda]  foim  of  ipeech. 

hitonoie  (pa-toa'it),  a.  In  h^r.  sniUed  to 
■  ciHiwhloh  hai  tlia  andi  of  Uiaunuclml- 
lar  In  what  Uaj  an  whan  Oeuir. 

PtttUl<p*'(r1-dKB^  |L  j>oirtui,belDiig- 
Inff  to  a  natlvfl  oomilJT,  from  pabia.  See 
FiTRloT.)  In  gram-  a  aoan  derltecl  trom 
the  name  of  a  coDntrr.  aod  denotlns  an  in- 
babltant  of  that  ooantrt:  it,  I>  iWku,  a 
Trotan  woman ;  L  Mateio,  aUacedonlui 

VKUtal  (pilMal),  a.  (See  aboi       ' 
of  or  reUtlng  to  ■  hmUy.  ra< 
deacent ;  demgoMUDg  a  nee  or  nauoD :  ap- 
plied to  a  oertaln  cuut  of  word^. 

ntrtardl  (pt'trl-ilfc),  n.  IL.  jntriarda, 
from  Or.  palrlarMt—paiiia,  a  uunilr,  from 
paEA-,  la&er,  and  areM,  mle-f  L  The  father 
and  ruler  of  i  faoillj;  odb  who  go  Term  by 
pat«mat  right  It  ti  uioallj  appUed  to 
the  prweDiton  of  the  luaellte^  Abraham^ 
luM.  Jacob,  and  the  ton*  of  faeob.  or  to 
the  heads  of  famlUea  before  the  flood ;  aa. 
the  autedUoTlan  DolHarsAi.  —  t  la  the 
Omt  and  Latin  ettirdket,  a  dlcnJtaiT  (ope- 
ilor  to  the  order  of  aiehblihap*;  ai,ilia  pa- 
^ — L  J  o — '—^TDie,  of  Mennidria  — 


■ed  by  patriarch* ;  ai. 
patriartHal  power  or  jojlidrctlon.  — l.  Sub- 
lect  to  a  patiwch ;  a*,  a  patriarduU  church. 
J'aMarAal  enw.  In  <k«r.  a  ««•  in  which 
the  ihatt  li  twice  eroiaed.  the  lower  amii 
bains  longer  than  tba  npper  onet.    See  cat 

P)itrttralMt«(p«trt-trk-tt).ii.  LTheonce. 
dlraltf,  or  ]nilidlotlan  of  a  patriarch-  — 

_i.  The  rMldenee  of  a  patrtareh. 


holadlsl 

Vacon. 
PatrUroUa  (pt-trl-lrnk),  a.    SameaaPo- 

Irianliat. 
taMMItUMm  (pi'trt-krk-lnuX  n.     Oonm- 

meat  bjapatrlarcb  or  the  head  otafamllr, 

who  waa  both  ralor  and  pileat.  aa  Noaft. 

Abraham,  and  Jacob. 
MrUnbi^to,  Pkti. 

pabrtarch^  apatrtarcha... 
htTtelUl(pa.triBh'Bn),a.  [Tr.  patrii^n; 
patritiut,  pertaining  to  the  palm,  aenak 

^.(___  . Jir.lalherl    Pertal 


r  patriciaiu.  from  cokr,  I 
ig  to  or  chaiactarutlc  of 


birth;  ienatortali  noble:  notplebelan.  Thla 
epithet  la  derlTed  from  the  Soman  patrtt, 
tathen,  the  title  of  Roman  Mnalon:  aa, 
potruian  Urth  or  blood;  luIrMan  twnfUea 


Noble  MOiHHi.  pUiHU  nl  SIT  tWU. 
DthBiUwJUSIceerBTuaHirttGnil.   S*s* 

V  One  who  la  familiar  with  the  worka  of 
the  earl}  tathen  ot  the  ohmeh;  one  akllled 
In  paMMe  leandns.     Ctlrragi.    [Bare.) 

PailUlwalaillfpa-tclih'an'Inu),!!.  The  rank 
or  character  orpatrlclani. 

FatcleUte  (p»til'ihi-UX  n.    {See  tum- 


toeraci  eoDectlTelT ' 

PatrloUU  (pat-rt-d'dal),a.  B 

rlclde:  parrlddal. 
Pattidd*  (paf  tl-*IdX  n.    [I. 

father,  and  iad».  to  kUL)    1 


Belatli«i 
:.  j|ator,  I 


(^t-rl-mynl-al-ll),  ade.    Bj 


Patrimonial  <pat-rl-ina'nl-al><i.  Fertalnine 
to  a  patrimony :  inherited  from  anceitori ; 
aa.  a  aUrimjini/ii  stale.  —  Patrimonial  or 
hmduary  Jwitdietion,  that  JurlKHctlou 

which  a  peraon  eier-' " —  '■- 

risht  of  Inheritance,  oi 

PaJilminilallT  (pat-rl 

waj  ol  patilmon j:  bj  Inheritani 

fttrlmaajifirniBo-vlXn.   [>.  puinmu- 

nfUBi,  from  BMtr.patrw,  lather.]  1.  Aright 
or  aetata  lUKritM  from  one'a  ancealon ; 
property  lalUns  to  a  penon  on  the  death  of 
nlatathar;  hentam— C  A  church  cetateor 

HxelM  (pi'trl-ot),  iL  [Pr.  ptUriott.  from 
L.  paCria,  one'i  natlTe  connt^.  from  pater, 
father.  ]  A  peraoQ  who  lov«  hie  counti;, 
and  Ecaloualj  aopporta  and  defend!  It  and 
It!  tntenata     'Soch  tearaai  ^Erwli  ihed 


nSiou< 

aa.  a  pabiotie 


ot  ardoura.  bat  wl 


I  Ufa. 


(pi-tri-olTkio.  I.  Full  of  patriot- 
lated  bT  thslore  of  one'i  countrr: 
aa.  a  patrieHc  hero  or  itateaman.  —  i.  la- 
•plredbTthelDveof  ooe'i  coantrr:  directed 
to  the  pnbllc  lafetyand  welfare;  aa,  patri. 

F&triOtl«a(pl'trl-at1k-alka.  SameaaPa- 
triotic    [Bare.l 
PatilqttaiaiyCpi-trl-ot'lk-al-U},  ode.    In  a 


re  one'a  countir.  either  I 
n  Invaalon,  or  proC«ctla| 


S.  FatrioU  eoUBCtliel;. 


Ita  right*  and 


PntrlpWHlMlCpi-tri-paal-an), •>.  [L.patn 
patru,  a  father,  and  patUfr,  pa—vt,  to  lUl 
ter]  One  of  a  lect  Dtrellglontiti  wbo  bell 
that  Qod  the  Father  BDHered  with  ChrUl 
See  UONUtCBIAH. 

Pa.tTlp*Utelllll>L  (pt-tri-paal-an-Izm),  n 
The  teneta  of  the  PaMpaolana. 

Fatltot  (p41i1it).  n.   One  Terud  In  the  lira 


RttCtoUo,  FMllBtlOkl  (pa-trii-Uk,  pa-trii'- 
tlk-al),&.    ^omji.  po&M,  fathen.]__Per- 


patriatlcmi 
ChilaUanla 
PabttUOi  (pa-tris'tlkii  H.  That  branch  oC 
blstoiloal  laeolon  which  la  partlcnlarlr  de- 
voted to  the  doetrlnea  of  the  lathen  «( the 

P»ttOelIlM«l(pa-tro«1n-UX>.(.  rL  potrv- 
^nor,  potmebuttu.  from  palratbilum,  pro- 
tection, patronage,  from  patreniu,  Sm  Fa- 
TioB.l    Topatronf— 

httlOdlUitUHlt  ' 
PlTSOOUlTI.] 


»-troal-ni"ihon),n.    IBee 


elision  wXb 
'  Waltrhoutt. 
It.  patnruilU. 

Sj  a  goard  Ln 

icnie  &o  peace  and  lafelr  otagar^ 

wn,  camp,  or  other  place:  also,  the 

peraona  who  go  the  ronnda  forob- 

HTTHion ;  a  datacluDant  vhoee  dutj  la  to 

SInL— 1.A  police  sooitable :  one  wbote 
tj  la  to  perambolat*  on  a  eortain  beat 
tor  a  Hied  period,  (or  the  protaetlon  ot  pro- 
perty, and  to  He  that  the  peace  la  kept; 
Rich  peraona  collectively. 


PatroL  Patrol*  ^trOn,  v.i.  preL  A  pp. 

patrMtd;  ppr.  paovUing.  [Ft,  patnuiUer, 
to  pabvl.  alio  (o  paddle  wlUi  thi  feet,  from 
patU,  a  paw,  a  tool  ]    1.  To  go  the  lonnda 


in  a  camp  or  gunitou :  to  march  about  In 
order  to  check  dliorder  or  Irreiiularttlei,  aa 
a  guard- ~£  To  go  the  rounda  In  a  dty.  aia 

AttroL  ^mia  <pa.trAl'), 


Patron  (pi'ti 


f.  prei.  A  pp. 
— I  UuDUgh 

),  iL  [  L,  patronut,  a  pro- 
uTiiujr,  fjvjmiuvf,  or  patron,  from  pater,  n 
father.]  l.Among  theai»:lent  BDInaDa,|a)a 
master  who  had  fteed  hla  slave,  and  retained 
some  rights  over  him  after  his  emsnclpa- 
tlon.  (^  A  man  o(  distinction  under  whose 
protecUon  another  pUced  hlmielf.  (e)An 
advocate  or  pleader.  Hence— 1  One  who 
coontSDancei.  lupporCa.  or  protecla  either 


Dr.  Joh 


defloes  a   patron  a 


MUton,  —  ft  A  sslnt.  whose  name  a  person 
beara.  or  under  whose  ipeclal  care  he  la  re- 
garded as  placed,  and  whom  he  invokes:  jk 

founded.-*.  One  who  ha*  the  gift  and  dls- 
poiltlon  of  an  eccleslaiticsl  beneflce.  In 
Scotland,  one  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  pre- 

chaige,  the  penon  thai  presented  being 
called  thbjprtaenttt.  Patrunage  In  the  B» 
tabliihed  Chorch  of  Scotland  was  sbollsbed 
In  IS74— t.  The  commander  of  a  tmall  vi 


•el  or  paaMA-boi 


d  pUfol  < 


trfdgea.    i(*»rt(*,-T,t  Apat 

an  Eumple.  '  Which  priests  serve  unto  the 
palnin  and  shadow  ol  heaveolr  things.'  Heb. 
vlil,  5  (Bible,  IMSX 

Patron  OittronX  a.  Affording  tutelary  aid : 
aa.  a  pofron  salnL 

Pabtwan  (pafron-lJX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
patrontSig;;  special  conntenanoe  or  iopport ; 
favour  or  ud  afforded  to  second  the  *lews 
mote  a  design;  1 
tja^lot^a 
paCreMpa;  aaalated  by  t&c 
' — *     "  ^ 'lanahlp, 


}y  tfejial- 


S.  The  right  ot  presentation  to  a  church  or 
ecctealasucal  benaflce:  the  prlrtlwa  ot  pre- 
senting a  person  to  the  bishop,  pnsbylery, 
or  other  competent  eedeslaauvu  function- 
ariea.  In  order  to  hit  belw  admitted  to  the 
ecdealastlcal  office  to  which  the  beneOca  la 
'  '  '  id  ot  bring  thereby  Inducted  Into 
...ODOI  thebaneflce,  SeePxiBon. 
qf  paCroniiiTe.  (a)  aima  on  the  lop 
ui  wDicu  are  some  maika  of  subjection  and 
di'pendenoe;  arms  ot  the  leaser  noblU^  or 
gentry,  derived  from  thaarmaot  the graatar. 
(t>)  Those  added  to  the  family  ami  aa  a  token 
of  BupaloritT,right!orlnrisdlctlon,bygov- 
emo^  at  provlncea,  loida  of  manors,  patnuii 
o(  beneHee^  Ac, 

Patnmagat  (pafron-ij),  e.t.  To  patronize 
or  sopport;  to  maintain,  to  make  good-  'To 
pofrono^  his  theft,'    Shak. 


npatron;  protecting; •upporung:laTgunng: 
defending.  'Their  penatea  and  patnnal 
Eods  ml^t  be  called  forth  by  charma'  air 
T.  Bnum.  [lUn-] 
PatTOnat*  (pat'ron-it),  n.  The  right  or  duty 
ol  a  patron,     ((■(■'"■irf"  B"     niMvi.i 

Patronaia  (p4'tn 

(a)  a  female  that 

supporta  'Balrii -, 

eMOfgrlet.'  Jroien.  (MAi 


steaL'    J>ryiian.    (c)  A  femida 

right  of  pteaantlng  * ' — *■ 

Pa&onlaa '""— ^ ' 


prwin  their  sotreiMM  to 
'e)  A  female  that  has  the 
to  a  church  living. 


Gh.  ekaln:      Ch.  Sc.  loeA; 


PaironlM  (pafron-b),  *.t  Sea  PAraoniK 
Patronlnnoi  (pat'ron-li-k''BhonV  n.  The 
act  ot  patrooldng ;  patronage.  Jtdtnven. 
(Bare.) 

ntronlM  (pafron-isj,  1.1,  prot  A  pp.  pat- 
rouiad;  ppr.  patronfiing.  1.  To  act  as  pa- 
tron towards;  to  give  support  or  counte- 
nance  to;  to  favour;  to  assutia*.  topatrnit- 
ixe  an  nndertaklng;  to  patrtmitt  an  opinion. 
"The  gnat  Addison  began  to  patnniu  the 
notion.'  ^ttfnii, 
I  bnvc  bceo  ftf  caned  ud^drpeivlHrfbv  the  ciaa^ 

w,  uig:    wh,  wUg;    ah,  anire.— 8ce  KKT- 


PATRONIZER 
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PAUSE 


2.  To  Msome  the  air  of  a  patron  towardi: 
used  bk  an  unf  aroorable  sense. 

Spruce  .  .  .  had  a  weakness  for  the  aristocracy, 
who,  knowing  his  graceful  inftnnity./a/mmtMif  him 
with  condescending  dexterity.  Disrtult. 

Patronlzer  (pafron-Iz-^r),  n.  One  who  pat- 
ronizes; one  who  supports,  countenances, 
or  favours.  '  That  Tain-glorious  patronizer 
of  dinensions  and  erroneous  doctrines.* 
Skelton. 

Patronless  (pft'tron-les),  a.  Destitute  of  a 
patron.    SM^Uthwry. 

nLtronomatolosy  (pat-ro-nom'a-toi''o-ji). 

n.  [Or.  paUr,  patm,  a  father,  onoma,  a 
name,  and  togo**  treatise.]  The  branch  of 
Icnowledge  that  deals  with  personal  names 
and  their  origins. 

Patronsrmlo  (pat-rO-nim'ikX  n.  [L.  patro- 
nymietu,  from  Or.  paUr^  patrot,  a  father, 
and  onoma.  a  name.]  A  name  of  men  or 
women  derived  from  that  of  their  parents  or 
ancestors ;  as,  Tydidet,  the  son  of  Tydeus ; 
Pelidei,  the  son  of  Peleus;  FitneUliam,  the 
son  of  William;  WiUiamson,  the  son  of 
WilUam;  PaulowiU,  the  son  of  Paul ;  Mac- 
donald,  the  son  of  Donald.  The  true  Anglo- 
Saxon  patronymic  ending  was  -ing.  In  gen- 
eral usage,  a  family  name;  a  surname;  a  name 
added  to  the  baptismal  or  Christian  name. 

Fatronymlo,  Patronymloal  (i>at-r5-nim'ik, 
pat-r5-nim1Ic-alX  a.  Derired.  as  a  name, 
from  an  ancestor;  expressing  the  name  of  a 
father  or  ancestor. 

Patroon  (pa-trOn'X  n.  [D.,  a  nrbtector.  a 
patron.  See  Patron.]  One  wno  received 
a  grant  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  and  mano- 
rial privil^^s,  with  the  right  to  entail, 
under  the  old  Dutch  governments  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

PatroonBlilp  (pa-tron'ship),  n.  The  office 
of  a  patroon. 

The  great  Olofle  indulged  in  magnificent  dreams 
of  fore^  conquests  and  great  patrootiskiPs  in  the 
wikkrness.  Irving. 

Pattee  (pa-t60. «».    See  Pat^b. 

Pattemar  (pat'e-m^ir),  n.    See  Patamar. 

Patten  (paPenX  n.  [Fr.  patin,  a  clog,  pat- 
ten, from  paXttt  the  foot.]  1.  In  nuuonry, 
(a)  the  base  of  a  column  or  pillar.  (6)  The 
sole  for  the  foundation  of  a  wall.  — 2.  A 
wooden  shoe  or  sole,  standing  on  an  iron 
ring,  worn  to  keep  the  shoes  from  the  dirt 
or  mud.— 8.  A  stUi    [Provincial  English.] 

Patten  (pat' en),  v.i.  To  go  on  pattens. 
Diekem.    [Rare.] 

Patter (pat'toX  v.i  [Freq. froinpat,  to  give 
a  slight  blow.  See  Pat.]  1.  To  strike,  as 
falling  drops  of  water  or  hail,  with  a  quick 
sucoMdon  of  small  sounds;  as,  patteritig 
haiL 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  Xo  putter  heard. 

Tkams9H. 
2.  To  move  with  quick  steps,  making  a  suc- 
cession of  small  sounds. 

Pattering  over  the  boards,  my  Annie  who  left  me  at 

two. 
Patter  she  goes,  my  own  little  Annie,  an  Annie  like 

jrou.  Tennyeon, 

Patter  (pat^^rX  v.t  To  cause  to  strike  or 
beat  in  drops;  to  sprinkle.  '  And  patitr  the 
water  about  the  boat'    N.Drake.    [Rare.] 

Patter  (pafdrX  n.  A  quick  succession  of 
small  sounds;  as,  the  patter  of  rain;  the 
patter  of  feet 

nitter  (pat'6r\.  v.  t  [Perhaps  from  the  Pater 
H otter, OT  Lord's  Prayer.repeated  in  churches 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  Comp.  IceL  pata, 
to  prattle,  pati,  a  rumour.]  To  repeat  in  a 
muttering  way;  to  mutter;  to  mumble;  as, 
to  patter  prayers. 

For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 

Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray.      Sir  /#*.  Seott. 

—To  patter  /Uuh,  to  talk  slang;  to  speak 
the  languaoe  of  thieves.    [Low  slang.] 
Patter  (parerX  v.i  l.  To  mutter;  to  mumble. 
2.  To  talk ;  to  speak ;  to  speechify ;  to  har- 
angue.   [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

Your  characters  .  .  .  make  too  much  use  of  the 
gob-box,  they  patter  too  much— there  is  nothing  in 
whole  pages,  out  mere  chat  and  dialogue. 

Sir  It'.  Scttt. 

Patter  (paf  drX  n.  The  dialect  or  patois  of 
a  class;  slang:  as,  priests'  patter;  thieves' 
patter.    [Colloq.  or  slang.  1 

Patterer  (pafdr-«rX  n.  One  who  patters; 
specifically,  one  who  helps  off  his  wares  by 
long  harangues  in  the  puolic  thoroughfares. 
Mavhew. 

Pattern  (pat'dmX  n.  (The  same  word  as 
natron,  which  has  the  sense  of  pattern  also 
in  French  and  Spanish,  as  has  luso  L.L  pa- 
tronua.]  1.  An  original  or  model  proposed 
for  imitation :  an  archetype ;  an  exemplar ; 
that  which  is  to  be  copied  or  imitated,  either 


in  things  or  in  actions ;  as.  the  pattern  of  a 

machine. 

I  will  be  ittepatttm  of  all  patience; 

I  will  say  nothing.  ShaJt. 

I  do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a  pattern  to  imi- 
tate, but  an  example  to  deter.  ymnitts. 

'  2.t  Something  resembling  somethhig  else; 

hence,  a  precedent. 

Wen  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this  praise. 
So  we  could  lind  some  pattern  at  our  shame. 

SMaJk. 

8.t  Something  made  after  a  model;  a  copy. 

Where  most  rebellions  and  rebels  be,  there  in  the 
express  similitude  of  hell,  and  the  rebels  themselves 
are  the  very  figures  of  fiends  and  devils ;  and  their 
captain,  the  ungracious  pattern  of  Lucifer  and 
Satan,  me  prince  of  darkness. 

Book  ^Homilies,  1573. 
4.  A  specimen;  a  sample;  a  iMUt  showing 
the  figure  or  quality  of  the  whole. 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern  of 
stuff;  if  he  like  it.  he  compares  the/aMrrx  with  the 
whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bargain.         Swi/t. 

6.t  An  instance;  an  example. 

What  God  did  command  touching  Canaan  con- 
cerneth  not  us  otherwise  than  as  a  fearful  pattern  of 
his  just  displeasure  against  sinful  nations.      Hooker. 

Emphatically,  a  masterpiece. 

If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries.       Skak. 

6.  A  design  or  figure  corresponding  in  out- 
line to  an  object  that  is  to  be  fabricated, 
and  serving  as  a  cuide  for  determiniuff  its 
exact  shape  and  dimensions ;  in  moulding, 
the  counterpart  of  a  casting  in  wood  or 
metal  from  which  the  mould  in  the  sand  is 
made.  —  7.  Figure  or  style  of  ornamental 
execution;  an  ornamental  design;  as,  chintx 
of  a  beautiful  pattern. 

Many  manufocturers  of  ornamental  goods  have  in- 
ventors in  their  employment,  who  receive  wages  or 
salaries  for  designing  patterns,  exactly  as  others  do 
copying  them.  y.  S.  Midi. 

Pattern  (paf6m).v.f.  1.  To  make  in  imita- 
tion of  some  pattern  or  model;  to  copv. 
Sir  T.  Herbert—^  To  serve  as  an  example 
or  precedent  for.  Sir  P.  Sidney.  — S.  To 
match;  to  parallel    Shak. 

Pattern  -  (»rd  (pat'dm-kttrdX  n.  A  set  of 
patterns  attached  to  a  card.    Simmondt. 

Pattern  -  drawer  ( pat'6m.dr»-6r  X  n.  One 
who  designs  patterns.    Simmonde. 

Pattem-m<mlder(pat'6m-m61d-«r),«.  One 
who  makes  models  for  iron-castings.  Sim- 
mondi. 

Pattern  -  reader  ( paf  6m-r6d-*r ).  n.  One 
who  arranges  textile  patterns.    Simmondt. 

PattinsonueCpafin-son-IzXv.t  (From  Mr. 
H.  L.  Pattinton  of  NewcasUe-on-Tyne,  who 
invented  the  arrangement]  To  separate 
silver  from  lead  by  a  process  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  meltii^-points  of  alloys  of  sil- 
ver and  lead  are  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  silver  contained,  and  that  if  lead 
containing  silver  be  melted  and  constantly 
stirred  while  gradually  cooling,  when  it  ar- 
rives at  a  temperature  near  the  melting- 
point  of  lead  crystals  will  begin  to  form, 
which  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  still 
fluid  portion  much  richer  in  silver  than  the 
whole  mass  originallv  was,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  crystalUzed  portion  has  be- 
come poorer. 

Pattle  (patlX  A-  A  stick  shod  with  iron, 
with  which  a  ploughman  clears  away  the 
earth  that  adheres  to  the  plough;  a  paddle. 
[Scotch.] 

Patty  (paftiX  n.  [Ft.  pOtd,  pie.]  A  Uttle 
pie;  a  pasty. 

Patty-pan  (pafti-panX  n.  1.  A  pan  to  bake 
patues  in.— 2.  A  patty.  Latno't  Cookery, 
mo.    [Rare.] 

PatnUrae  (pat'Q-lusX  a.  [L.  patulxtt,  from 
pateo,  to  be  open.  ]  L  Spreading  sllghtlv ; 
expanded;  as,  a  pahUout  calyx;  bearing  tne 
flowers  loose  or  dispersed ;  as,  a  paUUout 
peduncle.— 2.  Oaping;  with  a  spreading 
aperture. 

Pan  (paX  n.    In  New  Zealand,  a  pah. 

PauOQty  (p<|6h'tiX  a.    See  Pauohtt. 

Pandloqaent  (Mrsil'd-kwentX  a.  [L.  pau- 
cut,  few,  taidloqttent,.  loquentit,  ppr.  of 
loquor,  to  speak.]  Uttering  few  words;  say- 
ing litUe.    [Rare.] 

Pandloqny  (p#-sil'6-kwiX  n.  [L.  pa^ieut. 
few,  ana  loquor,  to  speak.]  The  utterance 
of  a  few  words.    [Rare.] 

Paucity  (P^'si-ti).  n.  [L.  paueitat,  from 
pauettt,  lew.]  1.  Fewness;  sroallness  of 
number.  'The  multitude  of  parishes,  and 
pttueity  of  schools.'  Hooker.  —2.  Smallness 
of  quantity.  *  Paucity  of  blood.'  Sir  T. 
HeH>ert 

Pangllie  (Pft'g^X  n.  Same  as  Poryy  (which 
see/. 


Paugli^»Paacbtsr(p»eh'ti).a.  [AUiedto 
D.  poehen,  pogehen,  to  boast  or  make  a 
show.]  Proud,  haughty;  petulant,  saucy, 
malapert    [Scotch.) 

Panliangen  (pi>-h»'genX  n.     TAn  Indian 
word.]    Same  as  if ^nAoaen  (which  see). 
Pank  (PAkX  n.  Art;  a  wile.  Oavin  Douglat. 
[ScotcL]^ 

Paiikle,paiik7(p»ld).a.   SeePAwus. 
Paul  (Mix  n.    See  PAWL. 
Paul  (PIMX  v.t.    [Probably  same  as  to  ptM.] 
To  puzzle.  [Provincial  Knglish  and  Scotch.] 
PanldrondHil'dronX  n.  [8p. MpoMaron,  from 
etpttlda,  Fr.  ^paule,  the  shoulder.  L.  spaCuto, 

the  shoulder-blade.]  In 
milit  antiq.  a  shoulder- 
plate,  of  one  piece,  in- 
troduced in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YI.,  to  cover 
the  epauli^re. 
Panllan,    Panlianltt 
.  CPAl'i-an,  pf^l-an-istXn. 
A  follower  of  Paul  of 
Samoeata.  a  heretic  of 
the  third  century. 
Panlldan  (pel-i^shanX 
n.     One  of  a  sect  of 
a,  Pauidron.  Christians,  named  from 

their  leader  Paulut, 
an  Armenian.  They  rejected  the  worship 
of  the  Viigin,  the  saints,  and  the  cross;  and 
asserted  a  right  fk«ely  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures. Their  historv  is  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Oreek  Church  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 

Panllne  (pulInX  a.  Pertaining  to  St  PatU, 
or  to  his  writinss.  Coleridge. 
Paulllnia  ( i>»-lin1-a  X  n.  (In  honour  of  8. 
PattUi,  professor  of  botany  at  Copenhagen.  ] 
A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  furnished  with 
tendrils  and  variously  divided  compound 
leaves  and  axillary  racemes  of  white  flowers. 
From  the  powdered  seeds  of  some  of  the 
species  stimulating  beverages  are  made  to 
a  large  extent  in  some  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. One  of  the  species.  P.  torbilit,  fur- 
nishes guarana  (which  seeX 
Panltingt  (p»l'tingX  a.  Same  as  Pelting. 
O.  Harvey. 

Paum  (pAmX  v.e.    To  impose  by  fraud ;  a 
comipnon  of  Palm.    Swtft. 
PaumeSit  n.  pL    [Fr.]   The  palms  of  the 
handa    Chauoer. 
Pannoet  (pllns),  n.    Pansy. 


The  shining  meads 
Do  boast  the  pannce,  the  my  and  the 
And  every  flower  doth  laugn  as  zeph' 


The  shining  meads 

«rose; 
zephyr  blows. 
B.  yonson. 

Panncb  (ptashX  n.  [O.Fr.  panehe.  Mod. 
Fk*.  pante,  from  L.  pantest,  pantieit,  the 
belly,  the  bowels.]  1.  The  bellv  and  its 
contents.  *With  his  fat  paunch  flUs  his 
new-fashion'd  chair.'  J>ryaen.—2.  The  first 
and  largest  stomach  in  ruminating  quadru- 
peds, into  which  the  food  is  received  before 
rumination.  Otren.— 8.  The  rim  of  a  bell; 
the  part  against  which  the  clapper  strikes. 
E.  ELKniaht 

Paimcb(pui8hX  v.  t  Topierceor  rip  the  belly: 
to  eviscerate:  to  take  out  the  contents  of 
the  bell}'.  *  Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him 
with  a  stake.'    Shak. 

Paunch,  Pauncb-mat  (pMnsh.  pUnsh'matX 
n.    Naut.  see  Panoh. 

Pannchy  (pHnshl),  a.  Having  a  prominent 
paunch;  big-bellied. 

Panne  (punX  n.    See  Pone. 

Pauper  (Pft  p6rX  n.  (L.  ,  poor.  ]  A  poor  per- 
son; particularly,  one  who,  on  account  of 
poverty,  becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish: 
also,  in  law,  a  person  who,  on  account  of 
poverty,  is  admitted  to  sue  or  defend  in 
forma  pauperit. 

Panperum  ( pi>' p6r-izm  X  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  pauper  or  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support;  the  state  of  indigent  persons  re- 
quiring support  from  the  community. 

This  is  the  form  of  relief  to  which  I  most  object. 
It  engcadcn  pauperism.  tVhateiy. 

Panperliatlon  (pft'p6r-iz-a"shonX  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  reducing  to  pauperism. 

Pauperise  (PA'p«r-izX  v.t  pret  k  pp.  pati- 
pettzed;  ppr.  pauperizing.  To  reduce  to 
pauperism. 

nuropoda  (p«-rop'o-daX  n.  [Or.  iMttrot. 
little,  and  podet,  feet  ]  An  order  of  llyria- 
poda. 

niUBatlont  (PA-z&'shonX  n.  Stay;  stop; 
pause.    Chaucer. 

Pause  (WlxX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  paum.  Or. 
pautit,  a  stopping,  from  pauti,  to  bring  t4- 
an  end.  to  stop.]  1.  A  stop;  a  cessation  or 
intermission  of  action,  of  speaking,  singing, 
playing,  or  the  like ;  a  temporary  stop  or 


F&te.  fir,  fat.  f»U;       m6,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  m6ve;       tflbe,  tub,  bqll;       oil,  pound;       il.  Sc.  abtine;     y.  Sc.  tey 


J 


igpauM  of  tbewlnd.'   Tenny- 


rKofnuUf 


1  In  wriUng.   Leeti,— 
L  clunctir  In  moilc. 


tKOM  (Pti). « 
■paaklng  oi  let 


t.  To  b«  Intennltlsd;  im,  Uib  moils  pauw 
&t  Uud  rgOcxlTsl]'.  to  npow  onei  hI 
aiiak.—Sn.  To  InUrmlt,  ilop,  lUf,  Wli 
delBj.  tUTT,  biilUU.  demur, 

Pauar  (p»i'*r),  n.  Ona  who  pu»;  on 
who  dsllbento.    SImk. 

PKOablflr  <pm'I>i(-U).  adr.    Alter  «  P»om 

piivt  (Mlk  V    An  Indian  nam*  for  ]dI< 

Alu  writlon  FaL 
tuaHMkfD.n.    A  uuu of  nrtain Soot 

AnMiican  Urdi  (Ui 

fUnDT  CncUn.  Ui< 

wbkh,  f .  gaitala  U 

bas  ■  UfffV  liffbt  blOB  noonue  at  u»  oaaa 

o(  tb«  baak.  naarl/  m  larga  *•  tha  baad. 
PnmelM  (pa-Ti^n,  n.    Sams  al  Patim. 

PkTan  (p**'ilj).  Ik   flMFAnioK 

FftWi  (pa-TlO.  "■    Baa  PivutL 
twnm,  nww  (pa-tauO.  n.    [Fr.  paniu, 
Sp.  fuaana,  bmapavtn,  L  piiie,  a  peacock.  1 

ol  which  Taaamblsd  Uu  itaUlr  ttr^  of  tbs 
Maoook.   Wiitlan  alio  T^Mn./'atian,  and 

RlT»  to*»). ".  t  prat  *  pp.  pavtd  (pp.  iobi»- 
limeipaHnJ;  ppr.pann^.    [Fr.pawr,  L.L. 

MattopBTa.]  To  maka  a  £ud  t'anl  mrtacw 
bpon  bj  layins  with  itonc^  brlcki,  &c ;  lo 
floor  with  brtok.  Hone,  or  oU»r  matsrial  -. 

Ta  iwM  B  (My  (jg.),  to  prepai*  a  waj  ar 
pami«  tor ;  to  hciUUte  tha  bitTodnctlon 
o(.  '  IC  might  opad  and  pax  a  prapand 
IHV  to  hla  own  title.'  Saaan. 
Pan  (M-Ti).  n.  [Fr.]  The  paTemant— 
JTmiHU  du  pai^.  a  itreet-walkar.  a  proall- 

hlT«in«nt(P*T'mant),  n.  lU  pBtimirMtnt, 
apaToment.  SsePlTE.]  1.  A  path  or  road 
laid  oloaelr  with  aloDei  or  other  aolld  dU- 
tatlal;  a  Boor  or  coTartns  coaalilliig  of 
MODai,  bilcln.  A«, ,  laid  on  tlw  earth  In  ucb 
a  niaimer  ai  to  maka  a  hard  and  eoDieoleDt 
paaaace ;  alao,  tba  Manga  or  other  malarial 
with  which  aojthlni  li  pared.—!  A  deeor- 

atlra  floorlnc.  co '— *     '     -' '     -* 

plain  til*  or  Uooc. .. 
umea.  —  1.  A  coltoqL 
lootwaroti  each  aide 

Pa.mnantMr'roent). « t  Ton«TB:loBoor 
with  iloneTbrlc^  or  other  aolJd  raatarUL 
'How  aornoaalr  aiched.  how  ricblr  pan- 
mmul-    BpTSaO.    IBara.] 

TftTMl  (piT'nX  pp.  Fared.  'The  pavtn 
itraeta'  Forli^gUfy  Kn. 

FlTm  (par'en),  n.    Sea  Patui, 

twrn  Vii'tr).  n.  One  who  laji  parementa. 
or  whoaa  oocnpatloD  Ii  lo  pare.  Alao  writ- 
ten Parttr,  Pmrier,  and  Patiaur. 

PftTMa4e<P»4«d'X  n.  (Ft)  An  old  term 
for  ■  sanm  aoreen  eitaaded  along  the  aide 

eimT  tram  obaarrlnc  tha  opanliani  on 

?liTW*vt  FatmHl*  n.     Sea  FiTon. 
PKTaM,ta.(.  Toihleld;  tocorar;  todelend; 

to  arm,  aa  with  a  parlaa.    Stmtn. 
Fl,TlacB  (pi'rl-ij).  n.   A  contribntlaa  or  tax 

(orpavlog  tha  itreeta  or  hlghwaya 
?aTMII(pBT'l«nX  H.     SaePAVlK. 
ElVidt  ^r-id),  a.    It.  Miid u  )    Timld- 
TKTUt^t   <pa-rld'ltlj.  n.      Feaifuloemi 

ArUa  (p*'ri-«ry  u.   aee  Parni. 


papilio,  papaianiM,  aDDtterfly,  alio  a  tent, 

arf  morable  balillatlon ;  patilcolatl;,  a  lug* 
tent  ralaed  on  poata 


ij;  acorerlnff.     'Thepo- 

SIuUm.  —i.  In  oreA.  a 

lildlng,  unally  taolated, 

of  a  building,  when  It  la 

.... rathe  leneml  ilruclore, 

I  proTlded  with  a  tent-lormed  root  (ai  In 
uie  engrarlng  balow^  la  alao  called  a  pavil- 
ion.— I,  MUU.  a  flag.  colDon,  aailgn,  or  ban- 

lnteaUiigtheatDioailMc7>overe!gni.— 4,  In 
>nstIiT.  the  under  ilde  of  a  brilliant  or  other 

rn,  ijrlng  between  the  girdle  and  collet.— 
Id  anot.  the  ala,  or  greater  part  or  the 
external  ear.— 8.  In  muni^  lea  PAVI1J.0I>.— 


A  projeeting  pi 
carried  higher 
and  prorlded  w 


in  (pa-*in«n).  v.  l  l.  To  fumlili  with 
jrOlDiL—  L  to  abetter  with  a  tent 

PftTUitm  (paT-^Tofi),  «.  In  munc  the  bell 
or  mouth  o(  a  bom,  trumpet,  or  wlnd-in- 
itmmeat  oT  that  chM.  —Fl6b,  d  nirlUgn,  an 

moDDlad  ^a  hta.  —  Pavillm  ttiiiuiCi,  an 
inttrument  faarlng  a  nombar  of  amall  belli 
In  a  frame  attached  lo  a  itafT.  The  belli 
ara.aglUled  by  itrlUng  the  itall  on  the 
froiind. 

nttn  (par-bit.  n.     See  FaVAM.  Buu.  A  Pi. 

PaTlnS  <Pi''ing).  ».  1.  PavemBnt.— 1  The 
UTinaolllDon,itr«et*.  Ao.  ,w]th  pavement— 

l«  teelad  the  laperlnMndenoa  of  the  paring 
of  a  oItT,  town,  or  dlitrtct,— J>ae>u0  ilonai. 
Urge  prepared  atonea  for  paring.  —Pavmff 
tilt.  ■  Bat  brick  or  tile  for  lajlng  floon,  Sc, 
with;  aparior. 

Pl,Tlor,nTloar<p*'ri-«r),n.  lAparer.— 
&  A  dab  or  brick  need  lor  paring.  — B.  A 
rammer  tor  driring 

AniMdB  QuT-l-alld'X 

n.    Sea  Pavnuui. 
tttrUe    (paVli),    n. 

(FrpowJi,  Q.  Ft.  foee, 

a  coTering.  I    A  laiga 

■hleld  formerly  In  nee, 

cohering   the   whole 

bodj.  often  6  feet  or 

mon  In  height,  and 

managed  bT  ■  pariMT 

tor  ui  own  protac- 

tloB.  at  weU  aa  that 

ot  tba  archer  before 

whom    he   itatloneil  f 


k. 


FAWIi-HTET 

FftTOll(pl'TonXn.  AuaacientmlUtarrflag, 
of  a  triangular  diuM,  alHied  lo  the  apper 
part  of  a  lauca,  and  reaambllng 
the  pennon,  but  nnallar. 

FftT0II«l(pi'T6n),n.  ILpaeo, 
pnennii.  a  peaeocfc.)  A  pea- 
cock,   apatittr. 

ntTOnlA  (p>.T6'nl'a),  n.  |L. 
pato,  a  peacock.]  I.  A  genua 
of  corali  fonnd  In  tropica] 
seaa,  Tbe  eoraUam  coniiita 
of  tiiia  oaloareona  platei, 
wan,  hearljr  (not :  the  mall 
oalla  In  wUch  tha  Indlridual 
loaoUiarla  live  an  naarlr  oon- 
lluent— t.  A  genuaol  large 
bntteifllea  found  in  South 
America. 

RtTOnlfc  (pa-Tfl'ni-a\  a,  [In 
honoor  of  Don  Joael  Papen,  a 
Bpanlah  traraller  and  botan- 
iab)  A  genua  ot  imalt  •hmba. 
lomalimaa  herbi.  native!  ot 
Amerioa.  and  rarely  of  tropical 
order  Malvacee.    P.  dluritiw  ll 

.  -f  Braiil,  Wli"-  •  -l«™-tlnn  nt  it  I. 

.  a  diuretic 

.la  <p»-i    " 

blanciL  1  The  name  given  to  the  peacock 
famlljr,  which  Induded  the  genera  Paro, 
FhaalanD^  Oalln*,  LopbaphOTU*.  and  No- 
Dilda.  bat  1>  now  reitricted  to  the  paaoock, 
argui-pheaaant.  and  peacock-pheaiaDt. 
FaTmUne  [par'a-nln^,  a.  jL  paiDmnuA 
fromjum,  apeacock.]  1.  Of  or  belonging 
loBpaacook.  'The  lanky  funniiH  itmt? 
7Aaefi>rap. 


mblhig  the  tal 
iu^tmnof  t 


_„ ,  Ac.,  which  iihlWt 

tha  brllUanl  hue*  of  the  peaoock'i  tail 
F«T01lllW  (pai'A-nln),  n.     Feacock'i-tail 

tamiih;  the  Irideacent  loitr*  touud  on  aomo 

orei  and  metalUo  prodncta 
FatobIm  (par'Dn-bXjii    To  comport  one'a 

•el/  ai  a  peacock.     Jtarit. 
niWOW),  n.     [From  the  Celtic:  W.  oawm. 

Armor.  pae.jMO.     Comp,  D,  post,  0*  Rfote, 

1     ,   Thelootof  qnadrur-'- •— '-- 


u  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  dog,  cat, 

ev.  il  f7.  — 1.  The  hand,     '  Lay  jnor 

H  upon  him  wlUioDt  roaring.'    aydcn. 


do.     Lev. 


PiiW  Cp«).  'i-  to  draw  the  tore-toot  along 
the  gnjond;  to  acrape  with  the  fore-foot; 
aa,  a  fiery  horMpamiwirithhli  hoof.    Job 

P»w  (p»X  v.t  1.  To  acnpe  with  tbe  fore- 
foot ;  to  itrika  with  a  drawn  itroke  at  tha 
fore-taot  '  Tb€  oonnej  paued  tbe  ground 
with  rettlem  feet'  I>rvden.—£.  To  handle 
mngUyi  ai  with  pawi.  JiAntan.  —  S.  To 
fawn  ui»n,  ai  a  apinlcl  that  poiei  hla  maa- 


PlWBdCMd) 

Pawlc(P»k) 


Haylngpawa    Joltntoii, 

....    . lalllobiter.  gng.  Bneif. 

Ipttlclli).  adv.    In  a  pawkj  or  arA 
luaiiun.     IScotoh.] 
PniVkliiMB(p«'U-Dei}.n.  Arcbneiaiihrawd- 
neH;  cunning.    [Scotch.] 
Pawky,  FtwUe  (PH'kll  a.     [Prohably  at 

"—' '-ilentto  linpiih,  from  O.E.  pt-'- 

an  Imp,  an  evil  iplrit,  the  I 


ll.  pUki-ii  Imp,  I 
Td  aa  Puck.  Uie 


faiiT'i  name.     Comp.. 


Pawl  (Mix  1-  Cf-  pawl,  K  pole,  L.  palvl. 
a  itake.  See  Foil.]  A  >hon  piece  or  bar 
movlpi  round  a  pivot  at  one  end,  u  u  lo 
catch  fn  a  notch  or  proJecUon  of  a  revolTlng 
body  and  prevent  moUcn  Id  one  direction, 
ai  In  tbe  capatan  or  wlndlaai  of  a  tblp;  a 
cUck  or  detent  which  falli  Into  the  teeth  ol 
a  ratchel-wheeL  See  aiTCHkr-wnsiL.— 
PaiBt  and  haff  pairl,  two  pawla  ol  dllfennt 
langthi  acting  on  the  tame  wbeeL    Spelled 

0  atop  with  a  pawl;  aa, 


hvo  <gk\b),  H,     [L. ,  a  peacoc) 
i.  A  genni  of  g^naceoui  blrdi;  the  pea- 


PAWI  (p*l),  e.l.     To  >to 
to  paul  tbe  capatan. 
?awl-bltt<nl%lt},n.    J 

ot  timber  placed  re  rtieiJ 

wlndlati  for  111  locurity, „ , 

port  the  lyatem  of  pawti  which  are  plnnc 


^(»lT>lt),n.    iTaut  aatrangplec* 

ot  timber  placed  re  rtieilly  at  the  back  ot  the 
for  111  lecurity,  ar"'  "' — ' — '"  ~"" 


PAWL-POBT 


garment,  i  Uppet,  n  panel,  rormerly  alio  a 
pawn,  apladge,  from  L.  mnntu.a  cloUtanw. 
FTDm  the  I^Un  come  al»  D.  pand.  O.  pfand, 
Icel pantr,  a paim. ]  1.  SamethlDggJTenot 
OepOMitea  a>  aecurltj  tor  mono*  borrowed ;  a 

Sedge.    Paan  la  applied  onl;  togooda,  chat- 
K  mons)r.debti,or  negotiable  InatrnmsnCa, 
and  nut  to  real  eitate. 

i.  A  pledge  for  the  falfllmeat  o[  ■  proml««. 
S  Id  law,  the  tmiarai  of  gooda  hj  a  debtor 


HDurlty  tor  the  pajmeul  ol  mone;  bar- 


or  u  leouclty  tor  I 


nir  pl«r  of  pUteJJrydiHr 


FAWntPMin.    [SeePiOK.]  Aconimoanun 
or  piece  of  the  low«t  rank  at  chflSB. 
Fawitkble  Ipwi'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 

mmMoker  (pMl>rtk-«r}.  n.  One  who  1> 
llMnaed  to  lend  money  oa  pledge  or  the 
depoalt  at  gooda  at  a  ISKBllr  Oxed  rata  at 

VKwntat/kSag  (ponlirak'liig), »,    The  boil- 

FKWBM  (pon-i').  n.  Thepataontoirhonia 
pawn  lidelivendaiMCiuitri  one  that  takei 
anythlni  In  pawn. 

Mwhot,  Biwaor  (pttn'tr.  psn-orx  n.  One 
that  pawDi  or  pledna  anjUiing  ai  Ncoritir 
(or  tha  pannent  otboiTowed  money. 

Iawn-tl3c«t<I«n't[k.M}.n.  Atlcketglren 
ta  a  pawnbroker  to  toe  pledger,  bearing 
Ibe  nuna  ot  the  article  pledoed.  tha  amount 
ol  money  lent,  the  name  ol  the  pledger,  the 
mama  and  addreia  ol  the  pawnbrokar,  the 
Gonditlona  of  the  loan.  Ac 

Pawp»W  (P»-P«').  n.    Bme  u  Papate. 

nixIpakaVn.    [L  I>aa^  peace.]    An  eode- 


chaaed.aDgraied. 
or  InSald  with 
Igurea  rapreaent- 
IngthaVlrElnand 
Olid,  the  cruel- 
flxlon,Ac.,vhleb, 
haTlng  beenkiaa- 
ad  by  the  prieat 
during  the  AanuM 
DtiSi  tha  bigh 
nuua,  la  handed  to 
the  acolyte,  who 
preaaota  It  to  ba 
Uwd  by  eac'     ' 


oAdating, 

to      them      r-^ 

thee).      The   de-  "  ""     '*    "°'""'' 

oorationa  ot  the  pax  are  frequently  very 

Fkz-boftrd.  FU'tmdet  (paka'berd.  ptdtC- 
brMl    Same  aa  Pax. 

FmzlUOM  (paki'U'lOe),  o.  [LMEiUiu.  a 
ataka}    In  ffeol.  reaemUlne  a  lltOa  (take. 

FkZ-WlX  pMka'wakiV  n.  [Alio  ealled /oz- 
•MX.  which  b  probabv  Ilia  right  form,  from 
fax.  hair,  and  wax,  to  grow.  Comp,  O.  Aoar- 
ihhAi,  lit  hair-growth.  1  ThenamaglTen  by 
butohen  to  the  itrang.  atiS  tandoni  running 
along  the  aidei  of  the  neck  of  a  large  quad- 
mp«d  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  at  In  an  oi 
arborae.  It  lUminlahea  thamuacutar  alfurt 
needed  to  inpport  the  head  In  a  hoiliontal 
poaltLon.    Alao  caned  PaxD-mcan. 

raj(P'l}.>.t  preL  App.  saAl;  ppr.  faf/iiu). 
[O.K.  pais,  yuiw.  to  pay.  topleaie.  to  aatla^, 
from  O.  Pr.  fMitr,  poer,  rt.  paytr,  to  pay. 
orlgiDRlljr  to  pleaaei  Pr.  pagar;  It.  jiagart; 
fromL|Huon,lopaeify— j>ac,f«cfi.  peace.) 
L  To  ■atleh'  or  ncompenia  (or  gooda  or  pro- 
perty received  or  lor  aerrloe  rvndend ;  to 
dlacnaige  one'a  abll«ntlon  to ;  to  make  due 

nia.  tkr,  lat,  I«Ui       m«.  nwt.  h«ri       pin 


re  turn  to;  t 

to  retort  or  hare  reTenge  on;  torequltewiUl 
what  la  deeerYBd:  to  punlih;  to  beati  to 
thrwh.  '  Ifor  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or 
111  pay  you.'  B.  Jtmeon.— S.  To  dlachame, 
aa  a  debt  or  obUntlon,  by  giTing  or  doing 
that  which  ta  due ;  to  dellrer  the  amoont  or 
Talue  of  to  tha  peraon  to  whom  it  i>  owing ; 
to  give  In  exchange;  tomakedueretnmfor; 
tofiiaior  perform  daly;  to  tendor  duly.  'It 
ttaeypavuili  tax  thejatarre.'    TttrnjiKm. 

4.  To  giTe:  to  render;  to  offer:  without  any 
aenie  of  obligation;  aa,  to  putl  attention;  to 


a  aeani,  a  rope,  dte.,  with  tar  or  pilch.  0 
a  compoiltion  ol  tar,  retin,  turpentine 
w,  and  the  Ilka— TVijuy  ijr,  to  lecom 
B  and  diachaige ;  aL  to  juyor  one's  aer 
i;  to  pan  of  a  ihip  1  crew. —ro  jay  eu 


,_ii,';i'2df.:,'sa;.. 

obt :  aa.  pay  out  more  cable. 

InnietMlretrtbatioa   ..     _  ,   ,      .  , 

to  aatlaty  any  demand  that  may  be  made  on 

. .._  , — „.^  nnwilUngneai  or  a 


—To  pay 
— Topay  Uia  piper. 


I :  It  generally  impUea  at 


at  injuil 

tlitfiftr  BrOKgham. 

Pft7  (pli),  e-C  To  make  payment  or  requital; 
to  yield  aanltable  returv  for  outlay ,  expeoH. 
or  trouble;  to  be  worth  the  paini  oretforta 

rnt;  to  be  remunantlre;  a^theee  good) 
notpiqr:  ItdOMUOt junto gaaboatidle. 
— TojNW/Br,  (a)  to  make  amende  lor;  to 
atone  tor;  im,  men  often  tMyfor  Ibeir  mti- 
takee  wllb  cruel  auHering^  (bfto  give  equal 
Talue  fbr;  tobear  Uiaexpenaaol;  toglTeln 
etobance  for;  to  bo  mulcted  on  aoeoont  of. 
—Topau  s/^  fall  to  leeward,  aa  the  head 
ol  aihip.— 1*0  jMuon.  to  beat  with  Tigour; 
to  redouble  blowa  C^oUoq.] 
Pay  (pi),  n.  An  equlralent  glren  for  moner 
due,  good!  pnnbased.  or  aerrlcet  performed; 

•aliHTor  wag«  foraerricea;  co "— 

recompenae;  hire;  ae.themercl! 
pay  lot  gooda  Bold ;  Uie  aoldier 


la.  the  merchant  receiiei 


—PMpai/,  tbe  allowance  to  oflloen  and  DOb' 
commliaioned  offlcen.  wlthoDt  any  dedac- 
lion  whateTor.— Hatf  paj/.  a  compenaatlon 
allowed  to  offlcera  who  have  ntlred  from  tha 
service  or  have  been  dljcharged 
Payable  (P*'a-bU  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
paid;  lultable  to  be  paid.~S.  JuiUy  due; 
legally  antorceabla. 

Pay-bill  (pinjll).  n.  A  bill  or  itatement 
■peid^ina  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid, 
at  to  workmen,  aoldien,  and  the  like. 

Fay-<!lark  [pi'kllrk),  n.    A  clerk  who  payi 

niy-lky  (P*'di),  n.  The  day  when  pay- 
ment la  lobemadeordebtadiacharged;  the 
day  on  which  wagea  or  money  la  itlpulated 


PayMCp*-^  n.  Tbe  peraon  to  whom  money 
It  to  be  paid;  the  peraon  named  In  a  bill  or 
nolo  to  whom  the  amount  la  promlaed  or 
directed  to  be  paid. 

Payau.)  a.    [Fr.l    A  pagan.  Chavetr. 

P(^W (pi'Ar),  n.  OiietliatMi');apeclflcally. 


idend  to 
rholato 


haa  to  pay  the  holder. 
Fay-^UitCpi'ltitXii.  Apay-roU;  ipeciflcally, 

the  war-office  by  a  paymaiter 
taymaitBT  (pi'inaa-tir),  n.  1. —  ._ 
pay,  or  who  regularly  Inyi;  one  from 
wagea  or  reward  ia  reeelred.— t  An 
In  the  army  and  navy  whoie  duty  [a  I 


or  string  campenaatlon;  the 
debt.— a.  The  thing  given  la 
debt  ot  fnlBlment  ol  a  pr 

Knae;  requital;  reward;  h 
ement ;  aound  beating, 
fnenc  for  H)  great  a  debt,'    £ 
Paymlitraia  t  (pi'mla-tna, 


endered.  PuUer. 


FaynlM  (ptnli),  e  t  [From  Mr.  Pami,  the 
tDTanlor  ot  the  nroceia]    To  harden  and 

raerve.  ai  wood,  by  a  proceaa  oonaiatlng 
placing  tba  timber  in  a  cloaa  ehambar. 
depriving  It  of  ita  air  by  meana  of  an  air- 

Snnp,  and  then  Injecting  anceeuively  solu- 
ona  of  iulphuret  of  calcium  or  of  narlnm 
and  ■ulphala  ot  lime.  The  latter  ult  acte 
chemlcllUy  on  the  calcium  or  barium,  form- 
ing all  Ihrougb  the  wood  lulphate  of  cal- 
dam  (gypium)  or  lulphate  ot  barium  Qiaavy- 
apar).  Wood  thna  treated  la  veiT  heavy. 
but  very  durable  and  neariy  Inaombaatlble. 

Piy-offliM  (pa'ot-flaX  il  A  place  or  office 
where  payment  It  made  of  public  debta. 

Payor  ^^or'),  n.    Same  aa  Poftr. 

Pay-roll  (pi'r^k  n.  A  toll  or  llat  oT  per- 
>on>  to  be  paid,  with  note  ot  xuna  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Payu,  PyM  (pVu,),  n.    A  imalt  deuomlna- 

Piyildt  <piia),  pp.  (From  Fr,  petr,  to 
weigh.!    Folaed.    Sptiiter. 

Fasuid  (pn'iend),  vl  The  rallgf  oui  dialect 
of  the  Faraeet  of  India,  halongUig  to  the 
Iranian  family  ot  Aryan  tonguea. 

Pmi<P«),«.  lO.Kp«M.jMW.ap««,pl,|)Bi«, 
peso,  A.  Sax.  piu,  pL  pCoeB>i,n.paii,0.n. 
peii,  w,  pyt,  a  pea,  all  from  L,  pititm.  Or, 
pinie,  a  pea,  from  a  rootjiu,  aeen  In  L. 

K'luo,  Skr.  piih.  to  bray.  Pta  la  a  eomp- 
in,  the  >  ot  the  root  being  mlitaken  tor 
the  ilgn  of  the  plnnl.  Thlalaoneot  thefaw 
word)  In  Engluh  ending  In  ta—Mta,  plea, 
ma,  yta,  Ua.  and  Ua  being  the  other*.  In 
the  plural  we  write  ptat  for  two  or  mora 
individual  aeeda,  bat  peate  for  an  Indeflnlte 
nmnberlnquantltyandbolk.  Wewrttatwo, 
time  or  four  pau,  but  a  buihel  otpeue.]  A 

?tant  and  lla  fruit,  of  the  genua  num.  Uw 
',  tatinuia.  ol  many  vulatlea.  Ttaia  plant 
haa  a  papUlonacaoua  dower,  and  the  peri- 
carp iaa  legome,  called  Id  popolar  language 
apod.  It  lia  natdveof  theaouthof  Europe, 
and  bai  been  eultlraled  liom  remote  anti- 
quity. It  torma  one  of  the  moat  valnable  ol 
culinary  vegetablea :  It  contalna  much  far- 


Inaceoua  a: —    -— — 

therefore  highly  nntriUoua  It  ia  cuin- 
taled  in  the  guden  and  In  Uie  field.  The 
poda  contain  one  row  ot  round  aeeda  which 
are  at  Brat  aott  and  Juicy,  in  which  elate  they 
are  naed  tor  tha  table  under  tha  name  of 
areen  peaa.  They  afterwardi  harden  and 
become  farlnaceona.  and  the  item  driea  op, 
they  are  thraahed  and  atored 


mlllatonei,  is  nied  In  ct 
tie*  lot  aoupa.  and  eapecially  for 
Thei«  ia  a  blue  aort  which  ai 
tame  pnrpoae. — EvcrUutingpeix. 
liSTiso-iii.— /KMma,  See  ui 


See  XviB- 
■itMjMo,  See  under  ISSTX. 

tor,  Oie  bill  ol  an  anchor. 

Pea-lwnie  (p^'bt-tl).  n,   a  coleopteroos  lo- 


Ib  very  destructive  to  cropa  ol  peaae  in  tbe 
•oulb  of  Europe  and  In  NorUi  America. 
Called  alao  Pia^buy,  F$a-eltn/tr,  and  Pea- 

Pea-tmt  CpiliugJ.  n.    same  >a  Pta-hteUi. 

Peiioa&>eai  n.  [O.E.  jw((,jau,  from  O.Fr. 
pat>.  Hod.  FT.  paix,  from  L.  paa.  parit, 
peaoe — root  pflf,  seen  in  paciteor,  to  agree. 
From  pax  comea  paoare,  to  pacify,  whence 
par.  apptate.  J  In  the  widest  aenec^  a  state 
of  qnlet  or  tranquillity ;  freedom  from  dia- 
turbance  or  agitation:  calm;  qoietnesa;  re- 
poae.    In  more  special  senses :  (a)  freedom 

of  hostiUtlea:  ab«noe  ot  ciTil.  private, 

(ft)  Freedom  from  agltatlou  or'  dlatnrbanc* 
by  the  paaaloni,  ai  from  tear,  terror,  anger, 

lianqullllty;  caluineu;  quiet  ol  cflnacjanea. 
Grcu>U(r  bA-rt  tfaey  whicli  lote  t^  Iji*. 

gA  state  of  reconciliation  between  parUai 
variance;  harmony;  eonoord. 


(d)  Public  tranquillity:  that  quiet  order  and 
security  which  Is  guaranteed  by  the  laws: 


PBACZABLE 


M  tlw  (oUowinJi  ((Tom  t , , 

bu  ilmiMt  tha  chknctcr  al  a  Tsrb— '  Psaoi,  i 
footUh  wonuii.  IwUlDot  IMOM.'  'WhsD  : 
■  •tmibldding.'  , 
■Ti  icU  aS; 


•Peaa  toot  p 
witbuSb^b 


nui*  a  panon'i  ftati 


m  wlUi  hlnL*    ShOr. 


In  man  In  ttaa  nag  dnilus 
—Ptaet  qfOvdoM  (Atcturuk, 
■u»  LL.i.uuii  wbieh  Uu  Idng*)  laUtoM  in- 
deatlj  bad  trom  tnmbla  and  inlt  (d  law,  b«- 
twMQ  tha  tonu  Bad  on  Sondui  ai>d  holi- 
daji.— Wl  tffoat.lB  law,  ■  bill  broqgbt  bj 
a  panoa  to  eiUbUab  aod  parpatiula  ■  right 
•rbkh  be  clalDia.  and  irblch  bom  lU  natiue 
mu  ba  oootroTwMd  bjdUfaraill  panoua  at 
dUfemit  Uiuai,  lud  bj  dlfleront  asUonii  or 
wtwr*  aaparata  altampta  bava  alraad;  baeo 
mutumadUllTmada  (o  oTarthiow  tha  •ama 
ristat,  and  whan  Jnitlca  tBanlrea  thai  tb* 
pait;  ibonld  ba  qnletod  la  Iba  ilgtat,  it  It  b 
alnadj  lullolantlj  aatabUihad  nndar  tha 
dlraction  at  tha  court.— AkocA  11^  tkaptoaa. 
8«a  Bbuch.— CSnoifinini  nf  lAa  ptaei,  ou 
at  tha  antbarfttea,  bj  Tlrtne  ol  wUcb  tba 
Indgaa  alt  upon  dnoli  —  JwHcM  ij  Ot 

woat.   Btttvanem. 

PawwbU  (pfc'a-bll. «.  LAecompaniadwltli 
— '—'--'   Sf  peaca,  qulcttma.  or 
m  agllalkin.wat'.taniiilt. 
orUDdipswMtnL   -Hli 
t'Siat. 


1  Dl4>a*adtopsacs;iiotqnaiTa1aoina,nida. 
orboiilarom. '  naaeuienannuuAltvlth 
ua,'   Oan.  mlT.  n.—PtacttMt,  Piattfid. 


Pfoa  offloai  (pCia'or'fit^x  "•    a  cItQ  oIB- 

oar  wbnaa  dut;  ■■  to  pnaam  tba  poblic 
paac^to  prerantor  piiniib  riotik  Ac,  aa  a 
■bacUt  or  oanilabla. 

PMa»-B>rtad  (|ite'[iiirt«dx  a-  Dluniiwd 
tlDm  the  world  In  paacs.  'PiacfparUd 
ionla.'   Oiak.    [Ear*.] 

PMM-putr(ptoW^tl),n.  Aputrlhat 
taTonr*  peac«,  or  tba  maklug  at  paaca. 

PmcIi  (ptota),  n.  IFr.  Pfc^,  IL  pttta,  ptr- 
aico,  trom  L  ptrwiea,  Periimaa  (nw/umX 
the  Fanlan  apple.  I  A  tree  and  lU  tnilt,  ol 
the  eonna  AnuvdaiDB,lba  A.  ptnita.  Una., 
ot  nianj  TadalM*.  Tola  la  a  dalidona  fmlt. 
the  produca  of  warm  or  lempanle  oUmalai. 
The  tree  la  ot  moderaM  atalnre.  bot  Tarlet 
Intblare^HctaccoitllD;  to■■tlln11■1r]lmate■ 


lriasalrnpUad^TF^Eaa- 
n  dirNtI;  to  thaehaf' 


fat  refan  to  Ibaati 


niits  nuarara:  a  raan/Ut  attltoda  ot  at- 
tain or  apeae^acaiM.'  SmUh'tSumupiu. 
Sni.  Peaoetnl,  paeUc.  tnuiqiill,  qdat,  nndla- 


,Ua'a-bl-naa),  n.    Tha  lUta 

ir  qoallt;  ot  balng  paaceaUei  qnlMneu; 
dinwalltoa  to  peace.  'Chailt;  uid  paou- 
attnuti.'  Hanunond. 
MmmUt  (pWa-bli),  oifD.  In  a  peaceable 
nanoar:  (a)  wltbont  war;  without  lunnlt  or 
oonmotloDjwIttaoal  prlTale  tanda  and  qoar. 
rein.  R>)  Wltbont  dlatnrbancei  qdatlj: 
wlUiani  iwltatloD:  without  Inteiniptlon. 

IHUvb  him  not.  M  Um  pwi  (<lHA<KB><(r'  S*'*- 
Paaot-tnakOT  (p«alirU-ir),  n.  One  that 
vlolatea  or  dMnrba  pnblle  nnarr 
pMoalU  (ptal*]),  a.  I.  FnU  of.  ponaHliig, 
orenjorlnc  peace;  not  In  ■  itate  ot  war  or 
commoUou;  qnlet:  nndlatorbedi  ai,  aHoiv- 
fiil  Una;  a  peoaffU  coontiT.— 1  AcUc: 
mild;  salm:  aa,  a  iMKIU  temper.  'And 
tbua  with  Baae^AiI  word!  apralaadbaiioan.' 
JTiUoiL— S.  Samotad  from  noiae  or  tnmnlt: 
itlU:  undUntbed;  aa.  tba  seaac/UI  aoenee 

mM—m.—^.^.  ..nceabla.  paellla.  ttBnqiill. 
quk^  nndMorbed,  aeime,  mUd,  atlU 

rtmo&tanj  (pMtgl-UX  mi r.  m  a  peacclul 
maBDeti  without  waTorcoininotian;  with. 
out  afHatloD  or  dlaturbance  ot  anjr  kind: 
tranqniUy;  ahnlr;  quietly.  'Our  loved 
aartb,  wb»n  pnuifuHy  wa  ilept.'  Drydcn. 

FMMOIllIUU  (pMtnl-ueaY  n,  Tba  lUIe  or 
qnallty  at  being  peuelul;  freedom  tiam 
war.  tnmult.  dlilnrbaoca.  or  dlicord;  peace- 
ableneu.  'HnmlUty.pud^uJnHi.anircbar- 
itj.'    Jer.  Taylor, 

PeaMtoU  (ptaleaX  a.     Wltbont  peace;  dli- 

pMOunakar  (pH'talik-tt).  n.  One  wbo 
inakea  paaca  by  recoDcUlim  partlea  that  an 


-  ™~  _; 1  (p«a'ol.f*r.ing),  n.     l.  A_ 

oDarinE  that  procorai  peaee,  reconclUatloo. 
or  latlibctloDr  —■'-■--'■--   — — ■  --   -- 


orucrlflce  to  Ood  fo 


Paulit  (ptehX  v.t    To  Impeacb;  to  Inlorm 

agalna^  aa  an  accomplice. 

fa  caas  tha*  would  imot  lu. 

jVnnn  »-  Sir  TbIji  Ibrt^. 
rm-fbalu  (pi'cbA-ier),  n.    Same  aa  Pta- 

P— cli-colcmr  <pieb'knl-«rX  »■  The  palerad 

colour  of  the  peadi  bloaaom. 
Paadi-Mloand  Mebliul-lrd).  •>.    01  tba 

cohmr  <a  a  peach  bloaaom 
PMtdt-40Wtl(picb'doun},>i.  The  aoft  down 

tmmK  CpAcb'M).  *l.  1.  One  who  peachea. 
I.I  AnaecBterortmpeacher.  'Aocuaaraor 
scackrrtotolhan  that  were  cntltlcaa.'  Foxt. 

A«-dUd((P«'cUkX>L  ThacblclteiiorToung 
of  the  peaooob. 

PeMdl4lM(picb'(ri),n.  Tba  tne  that  pro- 
dooea  tha  peadL 

PMUdl-WOOd  (pAcbVndV  n.  A  dye-wood 
■nppoeed  to  be  tbe  prodace  ot  the  Crnul- 
ptfnail  HhinaCa,  a  legnmlnoiu  pUnt-  Xbia 
wood  dyea  red  and  pcacb  colour. 

T*a,tbJ(ptcM),a.  Containing ornHmbUng 

MLwS  (pClok),  n.  [i^.  Inthla  wnrd^ 
A.  Sax.  pmm.  Q.  pfau,  Dan.  paaUagl) ; 
loeL  pd  or  piVliot,  aU  from  L  nan.  a  pea. 
coclt.  the  name  being  perbape  iroio  Uu  cty 
of  the  bird.)  A  iaige  and  beautttul  gaUina- 
ceoni  bird  of  tbe  geDua  Paio,  prcnwly  tba 
male  ot  the  apeciei.  but  In  uiige  the  name 
!•  applied  to  tbe  ipMlr* ' — — — "  *"■ — "- 
the  female  ii.  toroiati 

AoL    Tba  paaca 

IT,  P.  eriilnttu,  ] 
Thia  bud  li  chandariied  by  a  craat  ot  pe- 
cnllar  form,  and  by  tba  taUeoratta  of  tba 
mala  extending  far  beyond  tbe  qnilla.  vnii 
being  capable  at  erection  into  a  broad  i 


e  betn  IntrodDced 


lu  itaramewO. 

birdi,  wblch  are  ratber  larger  t  .  .._ 

Bant,  and  highly  eiegant  and  beautltoi,  In- 
habit •oma  ol  tbe  aoulb-eaatern  parte  of 
Aala  and  tba  naigbbonring  lilanda.  Called 
alao  Pta-fovt. 

PeBOOt^-bnttarllr  (p«'kab-bat'«r-flij, «.  a 
name  giren  by  collecton  ol  inaecU  (o  batter- 
Hiea  OT  the  ipeclea  Vaiiema  In,  tnini  tbe 
eyaa  on  their  wingi  reeembllng  tbe  eyea  ou 
peacooki*  leathen. 

AMOMk-Hlll  (pt'kok-aib),  n.     A  Dub,  ol  tbe 


huea— graen,  yellow,  and  red. 
7e»H»a<p«'kod).u.    avna  u  Pem-cod.   Sir 

W.SaHt. 
Pea-omb  (pnrab),  n.  a  imall  bracbyurooi 

cnutacean  of  tba  gannt  PlDnotheten.  wblcb 

live  bi  onlera,  miuieli,  and  other  lilvalre 

ibella.    two  or  three  ipeclei  are  met  wltb 

In  thia  countiY. 
PMki-dOT*  Cpfdnr),  n.  TheCdtim^aEnuufa. 

a  pretty  pigeon  found  Id  Ifortb  America  and 

Id  the  Wett  Indlea 
Pak-fOWl  (pfloDl).  n.    Same  aa  Ptaoock. 
FM-dlt  (.TfUpiiyn.    In  piol.  a  coane  lUne- 

■toiia  Df  the  lower  oolite,  wboK  itniclure 

1b  not  Dnllke  a  maw  ol  ipUt  peaee  concreted 

TeA-ntnn  (pfgon}.  n.    A  amall  tuba  to  blow 

peai  through. 
naliaii  (ptPben..        _ _ 

"■ -^ock.     Bee  PliPOCK. 


The  ben  or  female  o( 

SBCock.     Bee  PlACOCIi. 
Dlwt  (pVJak-at).  n.    IPia,  from  I). 
■  "    -  ■-     lane,  thick  cloth,  a  warm 
..  .  Jtdo,  doth,  a  garment  1    A 

irmen.  Ac 


thick ' 

:(p«k).  n.     {It.  pie,  a  mountain  peak. 


tj  piqv€,  a  pllu,  Irom  A 


fig.  a  poini.  a  pike,  a  beal  . 
beak.jnkt.jkek.  ptek.']    1,  Tbe  top  of  a  bill 
or  mountain,  ending  In  a  point ;  aa,  a  roi'h? 


£  A  projecting  point ;  the  end  of  anythlhc 
that  termlnatet  in  a  point;  Bpeciflcally.  a 
projecting  portion  on  a  bead-caiering;  the 
leather  projecting  In  front  ol  e  cap.— 
&  JVauE.  tbe  upper  comer  of  a  bbII  which  li 
extended  by  a  gefl  or  yard ;  alio,  the  eitre- 
mlty  of  tha  yard  or  gall.— i'tnl:  Anltiarrii 
(naut }.  tba  ropea  or  tacUei  by  which  the 
outer  and  of  a  gaff  1b  holBled.  —Ptak  down- 
hatiUr,  a  rope  rove  tbrongh  a  black,  at  the 

oj.—Ptak  pmxhati,  a  tackle  on  tbe  peak 
tye  for  boliting  IL— Pen*  Ipe,  a  tye  uaed  In 
aome  aliipB  for  nalatttig  tbe  peak  of  a  hear}- 

ni!lk(pSk),  It  [Parfaapa  fram  the  Bhaip- 
ened  lealurea  of  nekly  pereona  ]  L  To  look 
aickly  or  thin ;  to  ba  or  become  amadalcd. 

Sluillie  dlrUilUc,  jtn^i  •>»!  pl"'       S/Ltt. 

S.I  To  make  ■  mean  Bgure:  to  tneak.— &  To 
paaporpiy.    [Vulgar.] 
h«k(p«k>,*.t  JVauE.  to  ralae  a  gall  or  yard 

PaakMIMht).a,  Pointed;  ending  bi  a  point 
'UliHoiad  beard.'    Vaeaulay. 

PMtkUf  (pU'Iag).  0.  Uaan;  Bnealdng;poaT. 
[Vulgar.] 

Vm£ltl(vaflib).a.  1.  Denoting  Di 
ingto  peak!  of  mill;  hBTingpaakB: 
on  a  peak.  [Kare.j  -PuhiA  Hull 
ion.     '  Hia  sfutuA  dialect  {that  la 

Peol  in  DeAiyiblrer  Bp.  Uall—i. , 

featurea  that  aeem  thin  and  ibarp.  aa  from 
alckneBB.    [Colloq.) 

PMkr  (ptk-iX  a.    ConalitEng 
aembling -•---—'-- 

Put  l!p*ti  n.  [Probably  a  mutilated  foim 
uf  ajvHi-  HelUweU  girea  npel,  ai  an  old 
call  In  hunting  muiic,  conBliting  of  three 
long  moota  1  1.  A  kind  Boond.  naoally  a  boc- 

cannoD,  iboni*  of  a  multitadc.  Ac.  'A  fair 
peal  ot  arllUery.-  Sir  J.  Bayaard.  ■  PcaU 
of  Bhouta.'  Drvden.  'Apeolof  thunder.' 
With  pviii  of  genial  clamour.' 


Hull.'  Dray- 
■    ■  ■    of  tS» 


bella. 

Paal  (paixv- 

'    Bonnd^;  bb.  t 


Td  utter  kmd  and  eoleoiD 
e  peoltmr  organ.    '  A  buhdred 


D  ring  or  MOTK 


A-murat  (p^iDig-ot),  n.  Thecittrpdlu' 
t  sunAT  moih  (Jortrixpitt)  which  !■>■  Ita 
Igg  Id  peu,  to  which  the  Um  I>  1917  de- 


peclnlly  mlKhloTi 


black,  with  ermfno  spoil 

(Qr.  paiaaunwt.     See  PsAS.l     Tlie  •onjr 
or  ihouU  of  pralH  or  o[  battle ;  ihoata  of 
triumph.     MiVord. 
PNt«nttt*'nul).  1   Ttit  Arachii  hypoffoa. 

PairOW  ftyOrX  n.  The  name  glren  to  gran- 
ular aiguuceous  oilde  of  Iron.  froiD  lli  oc- 
cnirfng  la  imall  mauea  or  gnlni,  neirly  or 
qnlto  Rihorlcal.  and  of  the  ijze  ot  a  pes. 

PMrPOd  (pe'pod),  n.  the  pod  or  p«rlcaip 
oltnapea. 

Fsur(^r},n.  (A.  Sax.  IMTU,  which  with  D. 
IHWr.  Dan.  pdrt.  and  !r.  poire.  IL  and  3p. 
ptm.  It  trtm  L.  pirum,  &  poar.l  1.  A  tree 
of  the  geniu  Pyraa.  the  P-  communis,  grow- 
ing wild  In  muit  paiii  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

vMlMlei  have  orlglnBted,  — E  The  fruit  ol 

by  a  ucchatlne 


peara.  called  free  atoclu.  It  la  al»  grafted 
on  the  quince,  the  medlar,  and  the  whits 
thorn.— -iJliim  lor  pun  r  Soo  AvooiDO.— jlu- 
ehmitpear.     8ee  AHOMOVI-PIAIu— PrioHjj 


FeU'-gaas 


.   Khi.n.        __. 

ganmi,  PBai-g«g«  tpii'gij).  n.    .._ 

iDatrament  for  meuuring  the  degree  of  ex- 
tumation  of  an  alr-pamp  recelter. 

FM-IlBa  <pi'rl-ax  n.  A  rifle  <rf  a  isull 
bore  which  larrln  ■  ball  Uttle  or  no  larger 
tbaDBpea. 

PBtrUOnn  (pir'l-torm),  a.     Pear-ahaped. 

TmtI  (p«[1),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ptaH.  whleb  with 
D,  paart,  partt,  Icel.  perls,  Dan.  and  O. 
perte,  Fr.  pirtt.Itjwrta.  lifroin  L.L. perula, 
jKTla.  a  pearl  Pernio  la  either  «  fonn  of 
piruia,  a  dim.  from  L  pirum,  a  pear,  or  la 
lorpilula.aplll.Bglabule.l  l-Aallvervor 
lilufih.vfhito.  bird,  nmootfi.  luitrouo  mb- 
BtaULC,  of  a  roundish,  owal.  or  pear^haped 
form,  produced  by  certain  ipecleft  of  mol- 


The  piodnrtLoa  li  1 


aoUoD.  reaultlng  la  the  depoiltlon  ol  gndu- 

(tlie  motber-ot-peart  with  which  the  Inside 
of  the  shells  is  Uned)  over  the  oRendiiis 
particle    Sclentlflcally  speaking,  pearl  con - 


pearl-producing  moUuaca  are  the  pearl-on- 
lcr(Jffl«a^iiuniaryan(\/erTi)  of  the  Indian 

flsbsd  for  asd  obUlned  In  the  Bay  ol  Ben- 
u-al.  at  Oylon,  In  the  Fenian  Qoif,  Ac  The 
Mcleagrlna.  though  popalarlf  called  the 
pearl-oystor,  does  not.  loologlcallf  speak- 
ing, belong  to  the  oyster  ramllT  (OstrKldK). 

Iml  it  Included  in  '"-  ■-■—■'■ ■- 

related  group.     Foi    ....    _.. 
riTtn  lee  under  Uniomidjl 


IT  the  pearl-mnnel  of  01 


.hin  Blast,  fllied 
I  jujoju  ammonia,  and  the 
le  Bcalea  ol  the  bleak,  and 
le  roach  and  the  dace.  — 


394 

t  Foetleill]'.  toQietblnK  loond  and  clear,  i- 
a  drop  at  water  or  dew.  JTiUan.— 3.  Awhita 
■peck  or  flitn  giowfng  on  the  ejie ;  num. 
4.  A  traall  pruiting  letter;  the  sznallest,  1 
cept  diamond  and  brilliant  The  extead 
quotations  In  this  dictionary  are  printed 
pearL —&  Anything  very  raloable;  the  cho 
eat  or  beat  part:  ajeffel. 


coata  of  barona  and  noblemen ;  otherwise 
called  ArvenL 
Pearl  (ptri),  a.    BetaUng  to.  made  ot  pearl. 


pearls.— E.  I^imalie  luto  pearl-barle]'. 
Pearl  (pArlX  v.i.   To  memble  pearli.  Spcn 

'ptr-la'ihniXo.    Betembllnj 

-  , — ■1;  of  a  pearly  appearance, 

(pSrl'aahin     "- 

,_rt*h.     SeeP 

PaaTl-blurley(perl'bllr-ll),n.    The  aeed  0 


PEAT-MOSS 


of  potash.  See  FOTAaa. 
rl-fiurlBy(p«ri'biir-ii). 
— a  barley  gromid  Ir 


made  ol  moUier-of-pearl 


tMtM  ^rld),  a. 
pearta.     'Their  pe 


(perllint-ii},  n.    A  bnttou 

I'div-trX  n.   One  who  diiet 

.  _.     _. -'adorned  with 

pearbd  wrlati'  Jfillon.— 
S.  Resembling  pearls.  '  Her  weeping  eyes 
In  pearled  dew  she  steeps.'  Ph.  Fletdier.— 
S  Haying  ■  border  of,  or  trimmed  with 

mrl-Mge  (pSrroD,  n,    A  narrow  kind  ol 

border  on  the  aide  ol  some  qaatltiea  of  rlb- 

Peixl-aya  (pirVt),  n.  A  white  apeck  or  fllm 
on  the  eye;  cataract- 

Pearl-eTBd  Mrlld),  a.  Haying  a  speck  In 
the  eye:  aDIlcted  with  cataract 

PearI-DilieT7(P«rl'aBh-«r-l),  IL  A  place 
where  pearl-oyaten  are  caught 

Pearl-tlltllilS  tpirrash-in^.  n.  The  occu- 
pation of  tearchlDB  for  pearK  b;  diving  for 
or  otherwise  ealcbing  pearl-oysters. 

Paul-gnu  (perl'grat).     Bee  Pearl-wort. 

FearIlii,PMtrUiicOi«niD),n.  icomp.aseL 
pearfutnn,  Ir.  pefmn.  fine  linen,  cambric. 
wUoh  may  be  the  origin  ot  tbi  t  word.thongh 
they  rather  appear  to  be  borrowed,  toe 
origin  being  Fr.  perU,  a  pearl,  aomethlng 

..__.  __..  u_  flgx,  llnen.1    Lacemade 

iread.  It  also  teemt  to 
naye  moant  nne  jinen  or  cambric  J.  BaiUU. 
[Scotch.] 

PajT^lti—.  (p«rlt-nea).  n.  The  atale  ot  be- 
ing pearly. 

PeiTlliiKil  PerUnsl  (pirllng),  p.  and  a. 
Taking  the  form  of  pearls ;  naemhiing 
pearls,    Speimr. 

Peu-l-mou  (ptrl'moa),  n.  Carrageen  moaa 
or  Irish  moia  (Cluntdnu  critput).    See  Car- 

Pearl-motll  (p«rl'moth)L  n.  A  name  glyen 
by  cDllecton  to  motbt  ot  the  genus  IIbT' 
gariUa. 

Pearl-nin«»el  (p«rI'mo*-el),  n.     Bee  Pkahl 

Pearl -nantllni  (p*rl'nii-tll-us),  11.     Bee 


Pearl-POWdsr  {p*rl'pou-d«r).  n.     An  oij- 

white. 
PeaA-MC0(p«r1'sa-gdXn.  Sago  in  the  state 

ol  flne  hanlgralns  about  the  ilie  of  small 

pearls,  which  they  somewhat  resemble. 
hurl-dds  (p«rt'ddX  n.     A  name  of  a  anull 

nth  tometlmes  taken  on  the  British  coans. 

the  argentine  (Seimtui  Pmnnnf  ii). 
Fiwrl-dllter(p«rl'sla-t«r).n.  BameaafVr- 

Fearl-apar  (^ri'spU),  u.     Brown-spar,  a 

varieti  of  dolomite. 


knitted 
Pearl-itoiw  (p^rl'ttao).  ti 
trachyte  or  lays   In  which 
Btructare  la  (islble.    It  may  ,_ 
dlan.  which  Is  wlthonl  ilructi 


Peurly-nanllliu 


Drytien. 

iub«m- 


ula  (pir'man).  n. 
H  eicelt^Dt  larietl 


illng pearls;  cltar; 
t  floods.'  Draj/ton. 

nj-til-ns).  n-    The 

»  ol  apple,  much 
In  thla  country,  '  Thepearemoifie. 
which  to  France  longer*  to  ui  was  knowne.' 

PMr-ihaptd  (p&i'shipt),  a.  Shsped  aiie  ■ 
poar:  polntad  or  peaked  aboye  and  orate 

~  (pirtya.     Pert;  IlTelT;astle:  brisk. 

-     tliii  and  American.] 

B  tp<ir'tr«),  n.     The  tree  that  pni- 

Paaunt  Cpez-ant),  n.  [Q.TT.  paUant,  Hod. 
Fr.  payKtn,  from  payt,  country.  L  pOffUt, 
n  dbtrlct  ol  coaatrr.  Bee  Faoar,  Pass 
(boy).  The  final  t  doea  not  properly  belong 
10  the  word;  comp.  (ymnt.]  Acountryman; 
one  occupied  In  mral  labour.  'The  bard 
handset peoaanCs.'    Shak. 

whciie  mldslflit  meli.br  •Ims  Mr. 


[Old  EDgtItb  and  Ai 


limbs.'  Shot. 


ofreproach-     'Their  peasant 

'O,  what  a  rogue  and  Deam 

Shak. 

PeasastUke,  Peasantl;  (pei'ant-iik,  pei'- 

ant-U).  a.  Bude;  clowul^;  lUlterata;  re- 
sembling pessants.  if^len;  Spenser. 
PsBiaaST(pa'ant-ri).n.  1.  Peatiuta:  rat- 
tics;  the  Dody  ot  country  people;  aa,  the 
peoeanlrii  of  England;  riten  from  the  rtinkt 
ot  the  peasantry. 

A  l»ld/(ajiiufr;r.  thdi  CDUtry'i  iHkle. 

Et  KnsUclty;  coarsenesa     'Penaantly  ot 


Paue-maal  (pei'm«l).iL     A  flour  msde 

from  peat. 
Peaae-pnddtnff  (pii'piid-Ing),n.  a  pudding 

made  chiefly  of  peas. 

PeaM-MDp,  Pea-ionp  (pic'sop,  pi'sop),  n. 

A  soup  made  chiefly  of  peat. 
Peageweap  (pii'wip).  n.     The  peewit  or 

lapwing.  IScoteb. ) 

Pea-ahul  (pfshel),  n.  Same  at  P«a>-«il. 
Pea-ilieller  (p«'»hel-*rX  n.    A  contriyauca 

tor  taking  peaa  from  their  poda. 
Pea-lllMtei  (pi'ahot^r),  n.     Same  as  Peo- 

reaao&t  (pi^X  •>-  !>''     Peaar. 

Fea-IOn)).    See  Piasi-sodp. 
Peaitone  (pS'ttfinX  n.    See  FteoLnB 
Paat  (Dtl\  n.    [Connections  yeiy  doubttnLI 
1.  A  kmdof  toit  used  st  fuel ;  the  nstoial 
accumnlatlon  of  vegeUbIa  matter  In  hollows 
or  low  situations  ou  land  not  In  a  stale 

hUrk  or  dark-brown  colonr.  or  when  re- 

aolt  and  of  a  iiscld  coDslsUnce.  bat  It  be- 
comes hard  and  darker  by  eiposure  to  tbe 
air.  When  thoroughly  dried  ft  bums,  glT- 
hig  oat  a  gentle  heat  without  mnch  smoke; 
accordingly  It  Is  used  as  fuel  In  those  conn- 
tries  where  It  abounds,  as  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland.     It  contains  a  portion  ol  tannin. 


and  t^etable  mstli 

S  A  small  square  or  rectangnUr  piece  01 

peat-bog  or  moaa.  cat  and  dried  for  tneL 


Paat-lx»g(p*t'bog).»,  A  bog  or  manh  con- 
taining peat;  a  peat- moaa. 

Peat-lMn(pet1iagXn.  A  pit  tmm  whence 
peat  haa  Be™  due.    [Scotob.) 

Psat-mou  (pit^noa).  n.  1.  Imperfectly 
decomposed  peat— t.  A  noss  producing 


oil.  pound:     U.  Be.  abiaie; 


PECTIMKAL 


Ht»-r»«k(i>«mkx».   nan 


otpMt 


it  jiaiHrur,  tbe  Shout 

oImI  to  whlikj  In  coiueqiwnce  ol  lU  Iwing 
dirtlIled«4(bpM(BMdufa«L  TMiOmTonr 
b  fnqMntljp  rinolalwl  la  iddiDg  ■  UtUi 
enoMte  bT&a  whUf.  [Sooleh.] 
FMt-Kdl  [p««ll).  »■  X  »ll  "l"a  with 
pat;  the  ion  of  a  pot  mw  or  bog  Uwl 
hu  bMD  raoUbDHT  for  igricnltiinl  por- 


mt  (pfa),  n.     8m  FkIsk.    ^ptnor. 

Ml  (ptnn),  n.  A  ■pad«  of  ths  urtniitltlo 
,.i(iu<a  HiiMMfnMHf)  found  to  nrioai 
pwtt  of  South  AaurfoL  It  fnqonita  thg 
opcD  iraanil,  and  ft  ■  food  btUTomr.  lU 
BMh  u  mniili  vatiiad  bj  Urn  lutlni,  who 
MOchtinltMnrlT.  It  ii  abOBt  SO  lachg* 
In  leiwth,  tha  dander  tv*i<iV  t*U  meuur- 
Ida  li  or  Ifi  hichea.  It  ii  ui  inoffaiulTe 
■ntmmL   Called  alio  nitoxJtou  and  tha  Btaet 


ssslr 


and  coIonrleM  rock  etratal  which  I*  uod 

at  a  nbatltoU  tor  ^aia  In  apactadea.  or  a 

One  Und  ol  ilaH  m  DMd. 
reHbl»4i7riid(p*ba-kri«-tal),>.  Acrratal 

In  tonn  of  a  pabUa.     Voodinnl. 
?alibl«d(pab1d),a.  AboundUigwIthiwbbtet. 

'ApifrUadihora.'    Thomson. 

maot  laM  iHlh  ptUSaa,  or  water-won. 


Dr.  H.  Ml 


■M).  a 


ILL  r 


soable,  from  L  paaao,  to  rin.l  Uable  to 
im;  Bobjaot  to  tian^roH  the  dlrlna  law. 
'  A  trail  and  jn  w Wi'mortal '  Sir  IT.  Suit 
PMUdUlO  (pak-a-dlf ax  iL  [Bp.  dhn..  from 
pModo,  L.  panalmt,  a  tin,  tnun  feeea.  to 
•in. )  A  tUgbt  treapaai  or  Ditaloe ;  a  peltr 
crima  or  fault 


FMeadlUlll»ek-adll'aX>L  AiortolaliS 
niir.    Sea  PloOADtl. 

PaOMttcr  <pak'an-al),  n,  1.  Slate  or  guaUtr 
of  bains  peccant:  ta)  tlnfmiieM.  ^>  Bad 
qnaUtr-  The  ptecanq/  of  the  hnmonn.' 
trtenaan.— I.  OfleDce;  crlmlnalllT ;  tnni- 

jtreolon.  'Attlrlalpem»uv.'  W.MBMaifut. 

noeuit  (patent),  a.  (L.  petemi,  pteeanlU, 


load  to  the  peoeaTU  part  only.' 
Burkt.  —  !.  UorUd:  bad;  corrnpt:  not 
healthj;  aa,  w«anJ  hnmonn.  Aoeon. — 
a.  Wrong:  titd;  daleetliei  Infonaali  as,  a 

ptecant  diatlon.    Aylift. 
AonntKpek'aol),!!.    A 


:<pekl.e.l  (A  i 


lT(pel . 

__  with  null  roondlib  _      

Mnam,  oroatMii  nrlng.'  Coleridoa. 
HMlw(peVrln).  n.  [Pr.)  A  Terjr  attnc- 
tlva  epiicotio  iHatiaan  among  aOkwonna,  fre- 
qneoujBceompBnled  br  blaet  ipnlt  on  the 
ikln.  The  dlieni  !■  due  to  lotenwl  pan- 
ilia^  which  awaim  In  tbe  blood  and  afi  the 
tlanee  of  tbe  bodjr,  paMlns  Into  tha  unde- 
Takipwi  agn  of  the  temalee.  lo  that  It  li 
beredltaryTbot  only  on  tbe  aide  of  tbe  mo- 
ther. It  la  conta^oot  and  Inteettana,  the 
paiadtle  corpnaclea  paa^ng  from  the  bodlea 
of  tbe  dlaaaeed  catatplllan  Into  the  allnan- 
tarr  canal  ot  haatUhj  tilkwonni  in  their 
nelghbonrfaood.  Thcea  paraaltlc  corpoaclei 
hate  been  naotad  br  LAwrt  panMMeiiAirloii, 


._ ^(pi-kanJB.  [Fr.ji — 

Bp.  jueaHo.)  A  apeclea  of  hloaorr  (Cbrj 
obaii/arTniO  and  Iti  fmlt,  KrawUkiln  Nor 
Anarica.    Itlialaise  tree.wlthnard,Te 


le.T  The  popular  r 
I  maniRial  belongl 


r  ■  pachjdemia- 
he  genua  Dlcot- 
o  tha  American 


continent,  and  repreeenting  the  iwlne  of  the 
Old  World.  ttlauaailr.tdaUdtothehog. 
There  aia  tvo  apeclee,  the  one  (D,  taraua  Iiu. 
ta)B^.  or  eommon  pecoar*)  Inhabiting  the 
•aitam  aide  of  Sonth  America,  and  tha  other 

K.  loMafiu,  or  whiCa-llpped  peccarr)  In- 
bltb^  ParagiUT.  There  li  a  gUndolar 
opening  on  the  loltit.  which  aecntea  a  tetid 
humour,  and  which  muat  ha  cut  out  bnme- 

eccBiT  la  Ulled.  or  tha 

whale  lleah.    The  com- 


bumour  tntecta  the  i 


1  peccarr  la  conalden 


lough  wood,  pinnate  learea,  and  catkbu  ol 
email  flowaia.  The  nula,  which  ripen  and 
tall  bi  October,  art  obtonc.  Terr  amnotb.  1} 
IbiJi  long,  with  thin  ihellaThaTe  an  agreeable 
DaTour.and  areoccaelonallTtobe  met  with 
Id  Bngllah  fmlt-thoiia.   Called  aluPocean. 

TeoUT  (pek'n-rl),  n.     See  PlODjUlT. 

TMOUlfitr  (pek-a-bfll-tl), n.  Btaleof  being 
paooable.  or  tnbject  to  iln;  capadt;  of  aln- 


J8cot._. 

wchblmJ.  VtebUoda  (pak'blend),  n. 
(p.  pea*,  pilch,  and  Umde,  blend.]  " 
FlTVUkLniD. 

~  ^nnaa  Qieah'a-ran).  H 
pn*,  pitch,  and  Fr.  vnifu, 
aaPtraUbnA. 

PMk  (pehX  n.  [Peihapa  a  form  ot  poet';  bat 
comp.  Tt.  picotiA,  a  pock;  L.L  picotn^,  a 
Hquldmeaaure  1  liie  fourth  part  of  a  bnahel; 
adrymeaanre  of  8  quarta  for  grain,  pulae, 
Ac.  Theitandardorlmperlalpeckcoutatn 
I  gallona  or  IMVa  cubic  bchea.  Pour 
pecki  make  a  bnabel,  and  elgfat  bnabeli  a 
quarter.    The  old  gooteb  peek,  tbe  tonrtb 

ert  of  a  Brtot,  or  tbe  aliteeuth  part  of  a 
II  when  of  wheat  waa  ■UghUtlau  than 
the  unpeilal  peck;  hat  when  of  baziejr  waa 
equal  to  about  ItSd  ot  It.  (See  FiBLOT, 
Soli.)  To  be  In  apect  of  tronblea,  ihotLld 
rather  be  to  be  In  a  pack  ot  tronblea  'Con- 


eU  1.  To  atrlke  with  tha 
unw:  ».  a  uinl  that  jMett  a  paiion'a  hand. 
I.  To  pick  np  with  the  beak.  'Attar  what 
manner  the  chlckena  iwiwl  the  gralna  of 
com.'  Addiioii.--i.-fo  make  bj(  atilUng 
with  the  beak,  or  a  pointed  Inatrament;  aa, 
to  seat  a  hole. 

riA.  (pek).  >i  To  make  atrokaa  with  a 
beak,  or  ahan  pointed  Inatrument  'Went 
fMcMfv by hla aide.'  SrMftn.  'A  plDk-axe 
ot  Iron  .  .  .  iharpened  at  the  one  end  to 
peat.'  Carmi.—To  fxol:  at,  to  itrlke  with 
petty  and  repeated  blowi;  to  carp  at:  to 
attack  with  petty  and  repeated  crltlclam. 
'  Mankind  UepecKnff  at  one  another.'  3^ 
it  L'Brtramif. 

PBOker  (pek-lr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
pBcki:  a  bird  that  pecka  holea  In  treee;  a 
woodpecker.  "The tUmDUMandtbejiKiler'e 
hnngry  brood,"    Drydn. 

PeOUiw  (pek'lng),  n.    See  PUOX-BRIOK. 

PmU2  (pek'lah),  a.  Inclined  to  eat:  appa- 
tlted;  aomewhat bnngrj',    (CoUoq.) 

>hn  ihSl  1  t«3/irtU*  tttin,  Mn.  TrotiBui 

FMUsdt  (pekOd),  a.     Speckled. 

made  fictuj^iabt,  l>iilac.^rrtiM  lodda  txlin  U> 

Psooptarll  (pe-kop'Ur-la},  n.    [Or.  ptka,  to 

comb,  aadpterii,  afam.]  The  namaglten 
to  n  genua  of  toadi  fema  occnrrlng  In  the 


front  ot  their  hata- 

bnna  on  the  e;at  < 
blida,    pUcated    wll 
panUel   (olda 
bllni  the  teeth  ol  a 

Pectlii(pek'tlk},  a.  [Or. 
pfklikoa,  congealing, 
cnrriling,  ]   Applied  to 

tralla,  which  baa  the 

(ropnty  ot  forming  a 
lily. 

Peotln,  PeoUns  (pek'tin).  n.  A  ptfnclpla 
which  fomia  theTuala  of  TegaUhle  Jofly, 
.'^se  ParmeE 

PeOtlnAOMIU  fpek-tl-nk'ihuB),  a.  Having 
iho  character  of  pectin:  reiembllng  or  con- 
taining pectin. 

FtcUuJipek'Un-alXa.  [See  PBCTBM.l  Pw- 
talalng  lo  ■  comb:  naembling  a  comb. 

FMtllUl  Inek'thi-Bl), «.  A  lis  whoae  bonti 
reaeniblalhateetbof Bcomb.  SirT.Broimt. 

VeamM,  PaatllWt«d  (pek'tln-U,  pek'tlD- 
U-ed  X  a,  [  L  peelfnattu,  from  weten.  a 
comb.)  1.  HaTtng  reaamblanca  to  the  teeth 
of  a  comb;  arranged  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb :  In  trot,  applied  lo  a  eott  ot  pinnate 
leaf  hi  which  the  leaflata  ace  toothed  like  a 
comb.-l.t  Interiacad  like  the  teeth  ot  two 
comba  'Onr  nngera  pa^tmat'fd,  or  ahnt  to- 
gether.' Sir  T.  Bmmt.—Pietbialt  dau,  a 
claw  Inund  In  aome  hlrdi  bairbu:  a  aerrate 
fdge,  auppoaed  tobeuaedlncleanrngthefcA- 
then.— Xpediiutidni  itwral,  one  which  pr*- 
acnta  ahon  fllamenta,  ctyatala.  cr  branctua. 
nearlv  parallel  and  equldlatant.— FfctiMIe 

clcollat  the  heart,  from  their  reeemblance 
to  the  teeth  of  acomb. 

PeotDuMly <pali'tln-it-UV a.  InapeoUn- 
ate  manner ;  like  tbe  teeth  of  a  comb. 

PeoUiMtloii  (pek-tl-n&'it»nX  ^l  1.  Tha 
atata  ot  being  pectinated ;  alao  what  1i  pec- 
tinated.—1  The  act  of  combing.     Wright. 

PacUna  (pektln),  n.    BeePRcmc. 

PaeUtLMl  (pek-ttn'talV  a.  Same  aa  Ptc- 
linal.—Prciinml  Tnueole.  a  Bat  triangular 
mnacle  iltnatedDbllqaeiy  between  thepubee 


PECninBRANCIHIA.TA 

lis  Ilttla  trocbantar,  M  Uia  app 
or  pmollhs  thigh. 
JbranoUkte  (pak-Uu'l-braug 
.    |L.  DHUn,  pMliuiL  K  comb,  a 

KAio,    gllli] 

Thou  guteropodi 

hsTliif  pactiiuMd 

bnncbie  m  gilli. 

Thar     form     ths 

tnortDDinaioiudl- 

vMoii  ot  tbeprmo- 


FSDAIj-StyiE 


t^ut;  the  p 


■  (Cypnm).  b 


./~f.;«.  . 


PecUnlDnuialilftte  (pek-tini-bnD«^-itx 

a.  ind  n.  In  iwl  having  pecUnatM  elU*. 
■1  csrtain  molluNwi  *n  uiliaal  of  thli  uniL 
p6etlIlld»(pck-Uii1-(U}.n.}>L    S4ineu0f- 

PwUnUbrm  (iwlc-tla'l-f ottd), 
ftoomb,  mi/anna,  ihape.] 

PMtllllto(pektinIt),n.  | 

A  (oHlt  pectan  or  >chI1oi 
PeetlM6ak.ttiO,B.i.  To 
Into  ■  flaUtlTinu  nam. 

noUdfia  (psk'um),  n.  [i. 
ind  Or.  lintw,  a  itoai  ' 
ins  of  a  illk»M  of  111 

toagb  gnfUi  or  whitlih  mineral  occiUTlnB 
in  (rap-roblu.  In  amnfialad  erjilali  dI  a 
riUVliutra.airange^lnilaTllkeortadUcad 
toima.  <MitiiltoSoaaTIMnpar,SUUilt, 


PaenlAte (pata-iaix. "i  pnt  a  pp.  jwou- 

ial4A;  ppr.  pecuJaluv-  [^  ^eeulor,  peeu- 
latut,  to  itaal.  from  puuliun.  printa  pro- 
pertr,  from  pew,  catUa,  In  *hlch  wealth 
orlgUiBll;  ooii«]>t«d.1  To  appropriate  pub- 
lic mooej,  or  goods  Intnutad  to  oae'i  an; 
to  ambaida;  to  appiopriats  crtmliullT. 

Fwmlatat  (pak'G-UtJ,  n.  PecoUtlon.  'Tha 
popular  damotita  of  comiption  and  pttu- 
latt.'    Jtur»(. 

PeenlBtloil  (pek-a-U'ihonX  n.    The 
— —  il  appi ■- 

sT^ 

GOHd  of  the  groiuat  McuuHoj __  ... 

PeonlatOT(p«k^-lu4rt,n.    (L.]    One*! 

Cnlatea  'The  luppoaed  paulaton  and 
tco]ien  of  Ouda,'  Surta. 
PMilllar(pe-kflV-«r),a.  [Lpsculiorit.nne'i 
own,  •pecial,  pecallar,  eitraordlnur,  from 
peeuJun,  one  •  oirn  pnpertr,  from  ptm, 
cattle.  Bee  FICULATE.]  L  One'iDwiii  p«i- 
talnfng  to  one,  not  to  manr;  of  private,  p«- 
ioiuil.  or  chanct«Tlitle  ponauloa  and  ota. 
'Fornvpcculwrend.'    Shak. 


pecnlatlngi  tba  crime  of  appropiUUns  t 
—-''  —  lie  money  or  nHMla  Intnuted  t 
ambaalament:  pilfailn(r    'Ac 
eeuuHOJu.'    Burkt^ 


»1  (pek'tS-ral),  o.  [L.  peetomJii,  from 

f*elut,  braut.)  Pertaining  to  the  breait; 
ai.tbe  pectoral  muiG]Bi;p«£0nifmedlcliieft. 

bnaat  bj  blihopa,  ebbota,  4k- —Peitorai 
Jtiu,  tha  twoforefliiaotaaih,  iltoatednear 
tbegllla  SeeFlH. 
PKtoral  (pak'to-nl).  n.  1.  A  coTering  or 
piolectlon  lor  the  breait  i  bencs,  s  breait- 
p)al«;  man  propel,  Uie  extra  defence  for 
tbe  throat  and  cheat  placed  orer  tba  culrau 
in  latat  ttmea.— a.  &cUt.  (a)  a  aacerdotu 
habit  or  reatnuDt  irani  bTO)eJeiii>h  hlgh- 
prleat,  called  In  our  renlon  of  the  Bible  a 
breutplalA  A)  In  A  CWA.  CA.  (l)  the  daip 
orfailenlngidacope.  (2)'11ie  (nmtarphrer 
ofacluuuble.   (S}TheBpparel  on  the  braut 

adapted  to  cure  orreUere  complaint*  o(  the 

4.  In  icA.  a  pectoral  On. 
PMtorklly(pek'tA-ralIl>,  adv.    In  a  pec- 

PMtarUDqulal  (pek'to-rl-lfl-ltwl-al).  a.  Per 
talnlna  to  or  of  the  natnre  of  peotoTlloqay. 

PtOtOdlOquIsm  (pak-to-m'a-kwtauX  n. 
PectorlloqnT- 

PtOtoriloqnon*  (pelt-to.rU'6-kwnaX  a.  Fec- 
t<Ml]iH|nlil 

PtMonloqar  ^k-to.rfl'e-kwIX  n.  IL.  jm- 
Uu,  puterii.  tha  braaat.  and  tofuor,  to 
■peak— a  ipeaUns  from  the  breaat.)  In 
path,  a  phue  of  duaaee  In  which  (he  pa- 
Uent'a  rolee,  dlatlnctljartlGulated,  MenB  to 
proceed  fiom  the  point  of  the  cbeat  on 
which  the  ear  or  a  italtuMcape  la  placed. 
Thia  pbenomeDon  la  often  praaented  b;  ooa- 
aumptlre  panoni,  and  !•  owing  to  the  Tolca 
reaoundlng  In  tbe  anfractnou  carltiea  pn>- 
doced  Id  uie  Inngt  bj  the  inppniBUon  or 
breaking  down  of  tuberclea.    ^wufiitnt. 

Faa(tMe(pektfii>,iL  (Finm  Or.  BaiM,  oon- 
gealed.  from  root  ot  Mrniml,  to  fli.]  In 
ekem.  a  anbatanos  oonlauied  In  tbe  pnlp  of 
Oaihj' trait  In  the  nnrlpe  itala,  alia  in  Beth)' 
rooti  aitd  oUmt  Tantabta  oiBani.  Itliln- 
aolDble  in  wator,  buK  m>deT  the  inHncnce 
of  aclda  and  otber  leagent*.  la  ttaniformed 


with  that  which  udats  In  nnrlpe  tmlta,  and 

imparta  to  tbelr  folce  the  nropertf  ot  gela- 

HidilnB  when  bc^ed. 
PMtOB&MK  (pek-toatra-kaV  n.    JOr  plt- 

M  fhud,  and  Miralwn.  >  atiell.]    A  name 

glran  to  tba  Clnlpedla  and  Khiioeaphila. 

emitaoeana  wblcb    when    adult    become 

Bled, 
rtettmafpek'tua).  a.    Pertalnlnc  to  or 

datine  of  necloi "- 

PmmI  Urf-kul'). 

nte,  nir,  tat,  ftUi 


—Peculiar  PeopU.t  amall  Kctotrell^oniiti, 
called  alio  Plumiuaa  PnaUian,  from  tbo 
place  of  their  origin,  whoae  ipeclal  doctrine 
■eamato  be  tha  anclenciotpnfcr  without 

tbe  aid  ol  phnlclana,  accepting  Jam.  r.  11, 
IG  bi  a  atrtctib  UtarS  »nie. 
FMUllar  (p6-katl-tr),  n.    l  t  Eiclualre  pro- 
pot]':  that  which  balenci  to  one  In  aioln- 
llcnolothen 

£.  In  aiBwn  Inn,  a  particular  pailih  or 
chnrah  which  ba*  luilidletloD  within  tt*^, 
and  exemption  &omthat  of  tiie  ordlnarj  or 
buhop'i  court  FecnUara  are  dlrlded  Into— 
roril,  of  wblcb  the  king  li  ordlnarT  (the 
chapcla  njyal);  peculiar*  ol  arehUah^M,  i 
blihopa,  dsana,  cnapton,  jnbaDdarfe^  and 
the  like. — Covrt  nf  peeuaan,  in  En^and,  a  < 
brancb  of  tha  Court  ot  Atdiai  wmch  hia  I 
Joriidlctlon  onr  all  tbe  pariaho  diaperted  i 
tbrough  the  proilnce  ot  Canterbury,  in  the 


from  the  ordinary  juilidlctioi 
-    ■'  I  metropolitan     " 


'hicbai 


tltr  ot  being  peculiar; 


aity.  —  Pemniarv  oiuki.  in  fan.  nicEi  ai 
ariae  either  from  the  withholding  of  eocle- 
alastlcal  duea,  or  the  doing  or  neglecting 
Boma  act  relating  to  the  cburch,  whereby 
damage  accniea  to  the  plalntilT,  towardi 
obtnlnlng  a  utiatactlou  for  which  ha  la  per- 
mitted to  biitltnto  a  luile  In  the  iplrttual 
court  fnarton.~Ptcuniaryl^fitcii,ite*- 
tamentarj  gift  ot  monev. 

Feconloiul (pfrk&'nl-uA, a.  FnUofmoney: 
rich:  wealthy, 

F«d  (ped),  n.  A  basket;  a  hamper;  a  pannier. 
lOld  and  prorUidal.] 

Fedacat(iMd'i]),n.  [I.  HI,  Hdii,  a  foot  1 
Money  given  tor  the  paMlno  of  fool  ot  hone 
through  any  country;  a  toll  paid  by  paiaan- 

lOAl  (pe<I-a.goj1k.  ped- 
txwdagogut.J   fiqltlng, 

__   Jglng  to  a  teacher  of 

children  or  to  a  pedagogue.  'ThepidofoirK 
character,'    T.  Warton.     '  Thow  nerfajtyi- 
cot   Jehua,    thoae  furious  achool-drtvera' 
BcuCK 
Pada9l)KiO(ped-a-goj'il[},  n.     Same  ai  Pta- 

PedBKOClM  (ped-a-goJIkiX  n.  The  aclaoce 
or  an  w  teaching;  pedagc^. 

Pedaragtm  (ped'a-gog-Iim).  n.  Tbe  buil- 
neu,  curacter,  or  mannen  of  a  pedagosne. 
afilton. 

F«dASOKlie(ped'a-n>g),TL  (Or.  paid(v«pai— 
poit,  pauloi,  a  child,  and  as",  to  '—• ^'  • 
teacher  of  children;  one  whoaec-. 
Ii  to  Initruct  young  children;  a  icaooi. 
maitor:  now  used  generally  by  way  of  eon- 
tompt.  With  the  Srecki  and  Komani  the 
pedagogue  waa  arlglnBlly  a  ilare  who  at- 
tonded  the  children  of  hli  maiter,  and  con- 
ducted  them  to  •obeol.  to  theatrei,  Ac. 
nntll  tbey  became  youtb^  iu  many  oaaei 
adding  InitnicUon. 

"*"  — T  (ped'a-gog),  B.  L  pret  A  pp  pedd- 


clllonily.     Prior. 
Ped«»OBy(ped-»-eo-]iX  n.    Tha  art  or  ofllci 
of  a  pedagogue;  pedagoglim 

tJiDUt  tlw  Bludow.  Sfm*. 


anpt  ] 


ibject 

.  '■!» 

mark*  ot  ityle  or  pecuJiaTitv 
Sm/t—^  That  which  li  pe- 
i:uuw  HI  uT  charactoriatlc  ot  a  penon  or 
thing;  aipedalcharaclerlitlc;  that  which 
1*  found  In  one  panon  or  thing  and  in  no 

Tli«  muDat  HfiUi^ri^  ol  temper  ot  mumer  cauM 
D«  aupc  Ibftir  notice.  Maaii^ji. 

PmoUhIm  (pe-ka-U-tT^m,  n.t  prat  App. 
peeithnruid;  ppr.  peeuiianxing.  To  m*jie 
peeuliar;  toaetaport;  to  appropriate.    K 

Fecnlltrlr  Cp«-lia-ll-«r-IIX  adv.  In  a  pecu- 
liar mauner;  In  a  rare  and  ttrltlng  degree: 
;  particularly ;  in  a  manner  not 
to  othen;  aa,  he  bad  made  thl> 


HuklDdbrtndHIni  lurl  lutudtDMccnrnKiiliu 
plaiF  ID  ihtr  UK.  n&Eiin  irqchLnw^  lEesi  tRal  IK* 

PBOtajnnKpS-ka-U-um),  n.  (L^'^pS^v-  1 
LATl.]  Fmato  property;  aarlngi;  a  pri-  I 
vato  pune;  ipedac^ly.  In  Rom.  Ian,  (hat  I 
wblch  wu  given  by  a  lather  or  tnutor  to 
hii  Kn,  daughter,  or  slave,  ai  hii  or  her 
prlrato  ptoputy. 

pMnmlnlit  a,    Peonniarn  paid  hi  money, 

PncnnlMllT  (pi-knU-k-ri-UX  a.    In  a  pecn- 
nlary  manner. 
Paeunluy  <pi-kB'nl-»-rlX  a.    [Tr.  picutii. 
Relating  to'  money: 


b.  bull: 


I  let  round  hli   hlghness'i   mott-ta- 
tdptdoldlglta.'    W.  U.  Hunell—i  Id 
;,  relating  to  a  pedal.— /'edol  Anrvnon- 
1  mutic.  the  (ame  at  Orgari-paiM. 
.  (ped'al),  n.     1.  Any  projecting  piece 


pirt  acted  00  bvtho  feet 

torto  there  are  uiually  f      . 

which  enibia  tha  perTunner  to  pUy  only  on 

(AJOn  the  organ  there  are  combination  ped- 
als, whlob  alter  the  arramFement  ot  the  ra- 


one  note  througho 

thelnitrument  (d)  On  the 
parlonr-orgHn.ths  pedal  work*  the  bellowt. 

also  a  Paiai-iaa,  Ptdai-nole,  and  Orjwn- 

^>l-t«M  (ped'al-bls),  n.     In  mtuic,  le* 


I.  Billed  to  the  BlgnoDiaccB, 
ut  lUnerlng  in  the  parietal  placentie  and 
He wlngleai leedi.  Ilconslitsof berbaceoui 
' — --  — '*»-  — "— '-'id  angular  or  '-'-- -*  — 


llary  or  cluitored.  It  l>  nc 
-    bat  ii  dlitributed  over  , 

abundantly  in  Africa. 

1  are  desamum  and  Uncar 
(p«-da11-an),  a.     Rel 


PadkUtoT  (pa-d. 

I    tion  that  the  pa; 

'thepedaU. 


^aSi-nt 


PKDAL-OBOAir 


-._„ il  (pS-dm'tilmlY 

•  rtgam  puianlital'    Sliak. 

with  t  rain  or  bOMtdil  dtiplir  of  launlng. 
PMbWUim  (peifmnl-liiii),  n.     1,  t  The  offlM 
or  walk  of  ■  pwllgOKtie.  — £  Chmnctsrlitlci 
of  ft  p«dul;  peduttrj. 
' — Mm  (p(KfiDUIi),(.(.pn(.p*la]tJiwd; 


ppr.  Mdsnfirina 
ilomuiaor  over  Ud 


To  pli^  (ba  p< 


t  See  PIDUIT.]  1.  nil 

■uH,  or  ciunfMrol  s  paduit;  mo  onen- 

latloD  of  Iflamlnff;  a  boutfnl  dl^Uf  ol 

knowladg*  of  my  UDd.     '  ThL>  pidantry  ol 

niinUUnn  ■     Cbulw.— &  OlwUut*  Of  Ignor- 

doa  to  thg  fomu  of  ■  partlculu' 
inw  DM  Uu  of  Ufs,  with 


■LQ  epithet  ipptied  to 
>  pilmiCe  Isu  hiring 
the  tiro  Uteral  loba 
th«mHlT«>     divided    -r,- 

the  mldriba  oTirhlcb 


leaf  of  UtiUborutfa- 

PMlfttflU  (pe-dat'l- 
A  foot,  OM  Anio,  fic 

tena  appUsd  ht  a  l*_     ^ 

entirely  lepanilc,  bat  dlrlded  In  a 


■rrtd  (pt-dat^-utiTdX  a.  iPtOau 
■uu  iktm.]  InW  ■t«rmapidi»dloal«af 
haTlng  thna  nsrrsa.  of  wbtcb  Sw  Utend 


dMut,  f  oolvd,  trDni  bm. 
sorfitiu.  ppl  of  fttmo,  t 
■arm  v^ll<d  to  -  '"' 


opart] 


ped*t«.  aadtbelobaai...   .     ... 

AMUtlaM)t(p^^t1-iaktJ,a.     ILpadanu, 
lootsd.  aud  •Ktw.pp.  of  Koo,  to  cat.]    Id 


tlon  l>  pedalc,  and 
lobaa  reach  attxVl  < 


thB  diTlilona  of  whoa 


F«ddl»tped-IX  v.i.  pret  fddlid; 
ing.    (finm  P —  "  — ' 

fn'".m'2/'i™mc 


„  .,„,.„  , td;  ppr.  peddl- 

Ttov.  £.  ptd  or  pad,  ■  wicker 
•  innnler  ]    1.  To  travel  about  the 


cngand  Inaimall  bailneaa:  tooocnpToae'i 
ieSWlth  triflsi:  to  triae. 
raddla(ped'l),T.t.    Taiellorralalllnimall 
qnantlllea.  nioallj  by  tnTclUng  about  tha 

M^'Cpadlto),  n.   Ona  who  paddlea  Sa* 

PMdlarr  (pedlto-IX  n.    Saa  PKPUkr. 

Padcrut  (p«'dB-nut  I.  ■>.  [Qr.  paidcnuUi, 
from  fait,  paidm,  a  boy.  and  ttet.  love.  ]  A 
aodomJte. 

Fea«nMc(P«-de-TM'UliX<>.  FMtilntDgto 

■fSSmUtj  {p«'d«-rai-tlX  ».    Tb*  alma 

FwUmo  (pM>»rt'r^.  il  t^P'  pnbrrra, 
from  nteira,  a  Man*.  L.  Mtra.  Or.  pttnt,  >o 
named  from  the  Dae  of  auraaa  in  tlw  cbai^ 
b<(0Tath«lnv«nllaD0l  Iron  balls.]  Aawtiel- 
nn:  aometimfla  written  Pa<«r*n>, 

AdtMilptI  (ped'aa-kilntx  n.  [L.ni,wdit, 
a  (ooL  and  w<h>,  acristuj,  to  write,  1  tiariu 
glien  by  thi  teat,  aa  In  kicking.    AlCMay. 

7«dMMl(ped'ca-tal),  H.  [  Sp.  Mifirial,  FT. 
pi>d*f(af.  from  L  pu.  »du,  the  foot,  and 
O.Bp.  (itolo,  O.Fr.  uloi;  It  Matfo.  a  place, 
from  O.H.(}.  ital  (A.  Sax.  (Ia<\  a  place,  t, 
itation.)  In  aroA  an  Intolated  baaemant 
or  enppart  for  a  oolnmn.  a  statitn  nr  %  tuo. 
It  nmuU*  oonalit*  of  a  baae^ 
and  a  anrbaae,  comloa.  or  cap. 

PMtoaUI  (ped'ea-lalX  >.t    tt 
pedeatal;  to  anpport  aa  a  p^de 


.. „ pedeitaL     ■: 

pblan  apUnx  petfutaTif  haply  In  ■  pi 


(pi.dei'tri-al).  a.    [See  PtitH- 
•iLju.i     rtrtalnlni  to  the  loot     W.  M. 

pgdaBtilan  (pt-dai'tri-aii),  a,  [L  pedutr^ 
&vni  pat,  pHit,  the  fooL]  Oolnfl  on  foot; 
paifomiEiifoD  foot;  walking;  a^  apadetMwi 

MMtlimB  (pe.dea'trt-anX  n.  1.  One  that 
walka  or  lonmeyi  on  foot  —  1.  One  that 
walla  or  laoea  on  foot  for  a  wager ;  a  n- 
markabla  walker. 

FadMttUnlBn  (pfrdeiW-wi-1im),  n.  The 
ad  or  practice  of  walking ;  trarelllng  or 
— I t — 1 ;  the  art  of  a  pedeatrlan  or 

(p«^lea'til-an-iiX  t.i.  pret 


pnleaalona]  wa 

hdaiMaalM 


practlae  walkti_. 

MMMmuKpA-dea^lrl-naXa.     O, 
foot:  not  winged.     •Pttftrbrm  ai 

P«dM«ltOU  (petM-teniriu),  a.  |I.  dm. 
pHlii,  the  fooli  and  tmie,  to  CrT,  and  tna. 
ol  iMkle,  to  Mntch.1    IM.' — ' •••■■•■- 


, Mind  sell 

It  baboona  the  wlaa , 

to  walk.'    aiditty  Snilk.    (Sare.l 

m(oe^ttE\n.  (Gr.pAUW.aleapar, 
ptdai,  to  leap.]  A  ganni  at  rodent 
mall,  family  Uarlda,  allied  to  the  Jer- 
boaa.  Tha  beat^own  ipeclea  li  P.  noiwit- 
fii  (the  jomplH-haie  of  SDntb  Africa).  ?[ihe 
tera  Helamya  hai  also  been  applied  to  the 
jtenui.  See  HILAXIB. 
PadlaKpfdi-alXs.  FertalDlnK  totheloot 
~~  '    iny  otVBO  called  a  tooL     Dana. 


any  otvao  called  a  toot 
al  jpeiT'l-ial),  K     [Ftoi 


sSiC'';,?' 


tie£u,  d 


n  peduncle :  the  italk 


l-salU'rl-. 

pmdateoft 

and  oUiBr  achlnode 
item  or  pedicel,  t 
•ort  of  forceps  ol 
two  or  three  ^ladB_ 
F«dlO«Il&te  (pedl-ael-UX  a    Harhig  a  pedl- 


(ped'l-aeMin"l-d<),  n.  pi. 


PKDIFALFI 

tamfly  of  Palyioa.  harlng  the  polyaoan 
plant-like,  creeping,  adherent,  from  which 
■prltig  polypea  on  footalalka.  Tha  anna  of 
the  ciliated  creacent  lutlta  en  ai  to  •nrround 
the  anal  opening. 

Fadlol*  (pad'l-kU.  n.    See  Putic 

Ptdlonbr  (pe-dtk'flUr),  a.     [L, 

from  pfdwulut,  a  louae.]  Looiy;  haling  the 
lousy  distemper. 

PsdlOtUuU  <pe-dlk'li-14"ri».n.  An  ei- 
lenslye  eenoa  of  herbaceous  pereanLals. 
chiefly  fiiropean.  nat  order  Scrophuliil- 
«c«»  These  planta  are  acrid,  bnt  are  eaten 
^goalB,    Two  British  spedea  are  known. 

PadlOiiIatiaB(pe-dlk'a-U"ihon),n.    A  dli- 
eaae  In  which  the  body  becnn) 
with  lloe  in  spite  "'  -* — u---- 
i:  phlhMail 


if  cleanliness ;  the  lousy 


„_ „-    [I.,dlm,lr 

ptdii.  a  tonse,]    A  genus  of  apterom 


PwUfennu  (p»ill]'«r-ua),  a.  [L  |Mi,  pedif, 
a  foot,  and  wro,  to  bear.J  QaTing  feet  or 
legSj  Uini  Uie  body  of  (he  myriapod  Is 
dlTidedlntonnmenjuspfduMTDutsegmenta, 

FsdlgTM  (pad'i-grCX  n.  [ti.  par  dtgriM,  bj 
degrees— L  pur,  by,  de,  down,  and  grtHlut, 
a  ilep;  a  pedigree  li  a  genealogica]  table 
wblon  exhibits  the  degree*  or  downwsrd 
steps  of  relatlonabip  from  generation  to 
genetatlon.  ]  Una  of  anceiton ;  descent ; 
Unesge:  genealocyi  list  of  ancsttora;  ganO' 
aloglcal  tree. 

Hia  >ulty  labsuMl  In  ustilic  ni  ita^lfyr, »  h* 
Um^lit.  amt  noble.  jl/ifUn, 

PedllMltlMU  <ped-l-IanthnsX  n-  (Rom  Or. 
peditsn,  a sUimer.  and dntAoi,  a ffower]  A 

Knui  of  South  American  planlf  *-- ' — ■-- 
the  nat  order  EuphorUacea 
clBL  P.  iKAytnoletdei,  Is  )ued  i 
In  the  West  Indies :  it  ia  knowi 
name  of  ipecacuanha,  and  it  ui 
lame  pDrpbaa  A  that  drug;  it  is 


Itclni^ 


Fadllnvyt  (ped'l-lo-irlj,  n.  ;L  hi,  psdli, 
a  foot,  and  faias,  to  wash.]  The  oathlng  of 
the  feet:  a  bath  lor  the  feet. 

Ptdlinuw  (ped'l-mtnl  n.  [L.  H(,nedli,the 
fool,  and  montu,  the  band.  ]  (hie  of  a  family 
of  marauplala  dlatlngaiahed   by  harlng  a 


ronnded  with  a  comica,  and  often  o — _ 
menlad  with  acnlpturet.  Tbe  term  I*  also 
applied  to  ■  riiDllar  triaiWDlaT  nnlshlng 
over  do«a  and  wlndowa.  In  tbe  debaaed 
I  nam*  Is  given  to  oor- 


^uorel 
pedimenb 
Eheapeii 
decoiatloi 
ftdlmontiu 
s  pediment 

tMipkipd 


openings  niches,  i 


n-palpXn.    (Lpti.  p 
1,  to  feeL  ]  One  of  an  ol 


!  arachnldans,  comprehending 
r  armed  with  a  didactyl  claw, 
s  In  some  respects  Intermedin 


n,  citain:     eh,  Sc.  locA; 


PKDIPALPOTTS 


trom  the  ceplulDtlioru  b; 

Padlpa^om  (pcil-1 -pulp'iu).  a.  of  or  per- 
lainiqgto  or  MMmbSne  the  Pedlpilirf. 

FBdliamB  (pad'i-rtm),  n.  [L  pa,  pidu.  ■ 
foot,  ud  niniu.  sD  our.]  A  cniaUcaoiu 
atllmBl,  whme  faet  urre  tha  puiptue  of 

P«dlftr,  Peaier  (wtdltr).  n.  IProp«rljr 
Midler,  rrom  pnHUe,  toull  b;  triTemns.  | 
One  thml  OBtTiol -'-— ' " j-..— 


!,"'« 


e>  Hbant  unall  Domnoditles: 


■  tnielling  ct 


■  bli  w 


iiHlth 


Fadluy,  Pedlo;  (ped1«r-i),  n 


Pe<liaTBu(» 


■BM(pBd'l 

Sir  T.  Ooetiniry. 
PedobapUam  (pa-do- haptlun), 


Fiedabaptisin. 
PedObaptin  (p^-do-lMp'UBO.  fl.    Same  u 

PMlpmancr  (p«'dn-in«n*),  n.  [L.  dm. 
Mdu,  thBioot,uidar.mantoui,dlTlnBUon.] 
DlvlDstlOE  bj  auminlDs  Uis  Kilea  of  die 


(pe-don 
fbf  -ill 


.    |L.  pet,  ptdit. 


'tn 


M  Btiully  ULU-k  the  I 

plate,  end  being  veiy  mucb 

■re  eecordlDgl)'  wotn  In  tbe  pocket. 

PMIomUiio,  PAdamstr'—  '-'  - 
rlk,  pi-do-iMtrlli-^l).  s 
meuured  bj  a  pedoni  ' 

Ptdomotor  (pad'o-mt 
a  foot,  end  moUr,  a 


7  (pS-dofro-fl..     ..     _.._ 

PiEdotrophv- 
PrtunotoCpe-donsTUX.i    [LLjudurit 

dim.  of  pa,  ptdii,  a  looi.]    I.  In  hot. 

-• r  gUlk  IhM  wp 


POdnUClad  (pUongUd), 

durumJota, 

F«dniienlar(p«-diitia1AUr),a.   Pettainlng 
to  ■  peduncle ;  growing  from  apedoDcla;  hi. 


[Pert 


itta  one  e] 


■mmSc;  s 

Paaoedt  (pdi'edi  a.     Plecadi  Imperfect. 
Sptnta. 
Feedt  (p6d),  a.    [SeePu.]    BUdU  of  aw 

pBBic(p«k)i  n.    SauL  w*  FUX. 

nw.  ntr,  fat,  t*U:       ml,  met,  btr,       pine,  pi 


■vmplomH  0] 
«™,  .,. -.u,..^  [American.] 
Peal,  Feel-tower  (p*l  pei'toa-Sr),  n. 
[W.  pill,  a  tower,  a  tortisii  Mam  peeUy, 
•  lortceM,  •  tower.]  A  toitlfled  tower :  a 
abmighala.  The  original  peel  appeari  lo 
hate  lieeu  a  Mniotora  of  eortli  mixed  wlUi 
ttanber,  (treivtlieiwd  by  palludei.  But  the 
lata!  peel  wai  a  unall  aqoate  tower,  with 
lurreta  at  the  anslei,  and  ■  doorootukterablr 
aioad  from  the  gnond.  nio  lower  part 
jrmed  ■  Mlgbui  tot  the  cattk,  and  wai 
eneralt;  TAoltea  Such  ■trongholdi  are  fro- 
■  bordata,  ai  ' 
ir  the  imic 
tferplaieai 


s  acottlah  bordata,  and  aarved 

welUng-honiea  for  the  imiefi  of  the 
ler  hdU,  aa  well  a*  far  plaiea  of  defence 


Peel  (pel),  I.I.    [OFT.  jBifcr.peler.  iIod.Fr. 


o  peel,  to  take  of 


le  ikin  < 


ar,  wuar,  fr 

tnttuencedbi  Fr.^Uer.  L,  pilar*,  to  plUags.] 
1.  To  atrip  the  aku,  wk,  or  rind  from,  aape- 
dall/  without  a  cutting  ttutmrnent;  to  atrip 
b7  drawing  or  toulut  oS  (he  lUn  1  to  bark; 
to  flay  1  to  decortlcata:  aa.  to  sMi  a  ttvt:  to 

word  pare  ia  employed  by  way  of  dlatinctlon ; 
■a,  to  vara  an  apple;  to  jKU*  land.— £  To 
itrip  on;  lo  ramova  by  itiipplng:  *■,  to  ptel 
Uie  bark  oft  a  tree.  '  The  bark  pealed  from 
the  lofty  pfne.'    SAot.— 8.1  To  plunder;  lo 

SUlaaa,  'Toix«l  the  cUefi,  the  people  tu 
evour.'    Druden. 

Feel<P«l\v.i  1.  To  lows  the  tkin  or  rind;  to 
be  aaparatod  or  coma  oD  in  thin  flakee  or 
pelUdn:  aa,  tbe  bark  peeli  oR;  the  orange 
Hslfea^,  5inn— £.  To  undteoa  [Slang.] 

neia>«l),  ft.  [From  the  verb.)  The  akin  or 
rind  of  atuiUng;  aa.  the  i>»l  of  an  onnae. 

Peel  (p#l),  irih.  Mlla;  Pr.  8p.  It  andT. 
pala,  a  ipade  J  L  A  kind  of  wooden  thoTcl 
with  a  broad  palm  and  long  handle  uied  by 
baken  to  put  their  bnad  In  and  take  II  out 
of  tbe  oten— £.  In  prittting,  a  thin  place  of 
wood  wllh  a  long  handle  alttaad  to  ft  In  the 
•bapa  of  the  latter  T.  It  la  ued  for  hang- 
ing the  aheeta  upon  the  polaa  tu  dry  and 

I^MI(p«l),u.  |A  form  of  war.]  An  equal;  a 
match;  at,  tbaywarejiadiattwelve.  Piemen. 
[Scotch.) 

Peeled  (peid),  p. 


Bald-headed  i; 


Peelar  (p«'«r),  n.    1.  One  that  peeU 
orflaya— t.t  A  plunderer;  a  pillager 

Peelar  (p§l'*r),  n.     A  poIlc*in»ii  -  " 
from  ^  Kobert  Paa^  who 
police  foi  -     - 

JuM  a  p> 


Feel-lioiue  (p^i'h 


flnt  to  tn 
iX  n-    Same  aa  f 


Feel-tower,  n.   See  pssL. 

Fe«n(p*n).».  The  point  or  face  of  a  bam 
Written  alio  fiend  (which  aee), 

Feeiin(pin]),  v.i.  To  complain;  to  w1 
'Thai fWT'wnf  thing  o'  a  laiiiB  there.' 
IT.  SeoU.    IScotch.] 

Peep  (pep),  v.i     [An  onomatopoatio  ■ 


llrp  I'loaely  fallowing  ita  paeplBg  fro 
iclL)  1.  lo  try.  ai  chlckena;  to  a 
iiill  thiniound;  tochc«p;  tochirp;  ti 


appearance :  lo  laaue  or  come  forth  from 
concealmant,  aa  through  a  narrow  aveutie. 
'When  dowen Dnt peeped. '    I'rirdan. 


S,   To  look  through    a  ctetlce ;  to  kwk 
narrowly,  cloaaly,  or  alyly. 

Peep  (P^pX  et-     ^  let  appear;  to  ahow. 


Wblcfa,  V  <!"/"/  of  >l*r.  •I' 


UehieliHJHediu 


Peeper  (ptp'er),  n.     1.  One  that  peepa. 
*  Jwpara,    uitel1lgencei~      ' ' 


it  yeans  whlakemd  prig  I 
ae.     TKaettray.    [Slang.] 


.  — ,  _le  ttiSpTiMX  1    

throurii  wmeb  one  mupeep  or  look  wlth- 
oot  bung  dlacorered.     Prior. 

Feqdnc-tlOle  (pCp'Ing-hCI),  n.     Sameaa   . 
Piep-hoU.    Sir  R.  L'Bttrangt. 

Peep -o*- day- twy  (ptp-a-da'boi),  n.    A 

member  of  a  band  of  Inaurgenta  who  ap- 
peared In  Ireland  la  17S4.  Thay  were  ao 
luniMl  fmm  thntr  vtnlting  the  hoUtel  Ol 
d^anden,  at  break 


their  antagonlBta,  ci 
of  day  hi  eearch  of .    .  ._ 

Feep-tiiinr  (p^p'ahe},  n. 


>Qnalttlng  of 
imall  orifice  o 


... tail  ahow. 

viewed  Ihrou^  a 

fyinglona. 

Peepnl-tree  (pfl'pul-trt),  n.  Fica*  TtUgimn 
(theaucndflgof  theHlnduaXalargeipedaa 
-'  * — ■ — '-i,  eapeilally  near  houaat.  In 
grateful  ihade  The  Hlndaa 
suae  Vlahnn  la  aald  to  hara 
ler  It*  braacbea 

[Lit  aa  equal;  O.Ti.  peer, 

.  Fr.  pair,  from  L.  par.  equal. 

1,  One  of  the  aaoia  nink,  auall- 

-      -       cler.artheUkeiBa 


CKk 


tlaa,  endowme 


natch. 


a,  character,  i 


liged  to  aerre  and  attend  him  in  hla  court!, 
being  equal  In  function. 
Peer  (p^),  d.I.    To  make  equal  or  theaame 
rank.      '  Peered  wUh  the  lord-chanceUoi.' 


itipar-d 

Peereu  (par'aa),  ..    

a  wonuin  ennobled  by  deacenl,  by  creation, 
or  by  marriage.  Ladlea  may  hi  certain  eaiea 
be  peereaaatot  therealm  In  tbelrown  right, 
aa  by  creation,  or  aa  Intaeritora  of  ban^lM 
hein  ga 

rW 

Sir  v.  Scon.    (Scotch.] 
.1,  poaad;       ii,  Sc.  abvne 


balng  pMfleM.  or  of  biTtng  no  «qiuL 

FM^ib  (p«'TUbX  ■-  lOiigtn  doabUuL 
WcdciraodoompUM  It  wltb  Du-dld.  j>>in«, 
toerTllkgadiUd.andiiTobabljICiiu)'  hue 
ralguudl)'  luaut  to  whina  or  it  Dlmpar,  being 
Of  oBonuh^osUc  oilolni  oomp.  9c.  fHw. 
nnM, ■  toimd t< oompIiliiL )  VApttumnt- 
tar  ud  osmplaln :  sullj  reied  or  fnttcl : 
pMdlant:  bMfali  qDanloiu;  turd  lo  plcus 
I.  TiiiniMlim  dlKoalent  uid  CratdUnnH.  - 
&  SaB-wUM;  Mabbom;  trDnrd.  '81i«  li 
aHvOA.  nllai.  trowinL'  Shai.—*.  SlUj; 
chlldld;  tbon^Ueu;  trifling.    SAat. 


able,  ifuplih,  ^,^, — ^ 
PeenilllT  (pA'TUbll),  adt.    in  B  DMTlili 

niuiin:  fnUnll}:  pMulutlj;  with  diHon- 

UM  and  munnDRDg. 
PmtUIUWU  (pfTlA-DH)  n.    TlieiUtaor 

•jualltT  ol  bBliiE  pMTlili:  tntralu«M:  paln- 

IiDca;  dlvodUoD  to  murmur;  uumeuor 


iMWtt  (P«Vll).  «.  IFtom  III  CTj.]  The 
UpirlsB,    Sat  Lafwins. 

PmCPBU*-  (PatlapaftointheCelUciconip. 
w.  pvar,  ■  plTot.  vegm,  a  pole  or  aili.  ■ 
pbi  or  ipbdle;  >  pliot :  •UlM  pnbablj  to 
pif,  •omattilng  ■narp,  and  K.  piak,  jitt.  ] 
I.  A  Knall  pouitad  pieca  at  wood  mad  In 
fastanfngboftrdaorotliarwoilof  wood,  the 
aolea  ol  boota.  Ac  It  doaa  the  offlee  ol  a 
nalL— IThepiniotaalnitnimantonwhlcb 
Uu  itringaars  itialned.— B.  Aplnoa  which 
(o  hang  anjthlng.— fo  latt  a  jmh  toatr,  to 
lob  down  a  pM^  to  hamllUla;  to  dagrmde; 
Is  depreaa;  to  lowar. 

Pl«(p«)knt  prat  *pp.  jwnMd;  ppt  (w^ 
ma.  To  put  peg*  Into  tor  Ota  porpoM  of 
faatenlng :  to  (oTTdih  with  pagi ;  mi,  Bo  ptg 
tnota  or  thoea. 

PlC(P«g}.a''  To  work  dlUgenUr:  geiwnd)]' 
tonoired  l»  aaav  or  an.    iColloq.} 

PlgMWim  foffgan-BinXi*.  COi.Mwnvn.]  A 
ganua  at  punto  of  the  naL  order  ET«mhTl- 
lactn.  Thaonl^kiKivtiipadei,, 


ahiU-ahnd>bypIantli 


*»ptanl,l.aomellineaculllv.ted 
under  th*  nam*  ol  Sjirian  na. 
ng  ■  luUTa  of  the  Lerant.    lu 


^.aSim,- 


tromtta  being . 

leedi  are  narcotic,  and  the  Turin 
botb  as  a  aplee  and  *  nd  dje, 

P^tllMn  (pe-gi'ii-an),  a.    L  i 

■as  to  Faguui:  twift:  •pead:r    - 

{.Relating to poatryj  poetlcaL    .^ndr 

FMmnuCfag'a-auat.it.  LInc(a«mvU>.>i» 
wloged  bone  ot  the  Unaea-apmog  from  the 
UwhI  of  Uednaa  when  ualn  by  Penaua. 
With  ■  (troke  el  Ui  boot  he  canaed  to  well 
faith  lbs  poetlcallj  Iniplring  fountain  Hlp- 
pacraoe.  He  waa  ulllniatcl;  dunced  Inio 
■  eonalallatlon.— I.Ina*Cron.one<dtheold 
■xHialallatlani  of  tbia  northarn  bamlipbere 
Ogured  In  the  form  of  aRrtng  botae.— 3.  A 
genua  ot  aeanlbopterona  llahea  allied  to  the 
.  nmata,  Thar  nare  large  pectotal  tin*,  by 
niaani  of  which  tbaj  are  enabled  to  taa 
ahort  IIMits  or  leapt  titroagh  the  air.  One 
apeolaa  u  the  P.  drkaa.  or  aea-dragon,  whkb 
Inhablta  the  Indian  aaaa. 

Pagsar  (pcg'trX  *.    One  that  tutens  with 

A|S]IC-«Wl(|Hg1ng-«I),n.  JmAsemoUv, 
aibort,*qn»i»-bIaded  awl  fo " —  •— .— 


ort,*qnu 

I  whlcn  pega  are  to  be  driven. 

fach  tpeMi).  B.-     — -  •— " 


1  (P« 


(Ol 


a  little  white  mloa.  A  Tariet]' of  It  la  called 
orapAtc  fraiut*.    See  under  aKUtir*. 

Afomanor  (peg'o-inan-al).  n,  [Or.  jXW,  a 
fountain,  and  nunteia,  dtrlnatlon.]  Mrln- 
■tlan  by  tounlain*. 

Pi{g-Unku40iagtang-Urd).fi.  An  ancient 
kind  Dl  tankard  oaad  in  the  tine  of  Qneeo 
EUiabetb.    It  waa  marked  with  aeven  pina 


ither  from  bottom  t< 

og  the  liquor  Into  eight  equi 

vvi  HvuB,  au  tAat,  on  the  tankard  beuif  paaae 

round,  all  ihould  d— ■-  -"—     "  '■-''  — 


lopVdlTldlnK  the'  lk|Uor"lT 


d  being  paaaed 

Pl(-taB  (pegtop).  n.  L  A  chUd'a  toy,  a  ra- 
hety  ol  top.  —X.  pi.  A  kind  of  trouaan  rary 
wide  at  the  top,  and  gradually  naiioarlng 
till  they  become  tight  at  Uie  anklcL 


PaCnUI  (pe-gO'an),  a.     Pertaining  to  Piyu. 
In  BuRnab,  Aala,  or  to  Ita  lababltanta. 
Pan«li(p»<0'an},m,  Anatlreorhihabltwit 

Palil«fl  <pt'le-TeX  iL  r^rom  Ptklav,  a  dto- 
tiict  of  Petala.)  A  lalar  dialect  of  Zend, 
Into  wblch  the  Areata  or  ancient  tacrad 
booka  of  the  fniaeea  wen  tranilated  for  the 
oaa  of  piietla.  It  waa  ■  learned  language  or 
dialect,  which  dlaappeared  In  eonaequence 
of  the  Uohammedan  conqnelt  Alao  written 
PiUan. 

Pvlnot,!  iT.t    To  paint.    Sptnttr. 

Pelne-ln.  [Fr,,(romLpoino,punl.hi»ntl 
Ponalty;  grief;  tgrmenl;  labour.     C*ou«r. 

—Pttm  foria  it  dure  [FT.,  from  ' 

/ortif  ai  dura,  atrong  and  bt   ' 


a.  atrong  and  bard  pnnlihiiieiitl 


being   amUgne 

ordlnaiT  trial,  bnt  alood  mnte.    It  wai 
early  ciUtA  prttriitg  1e  t""'* 


PaJnuiiatu'{pi-T*ni'Bt-to.>>'  lat  piinA,\ 

for  atcertalDing  the  dBgtee  of  reilitance 
which  the  aurfacea  ot  dlSennt  klnda  of  loadi 
Oder  to  wheel  caniagea,  Ac.,  paailng  oier 
them.    Written  alio  >iniME«r. 

TelrutlO  (pl-raa'tlk),  a.  [Or.  pnnulUiv. 
from  ptitae,  to  alraln.  to  attempt]  Fitted 
for  or  pertaining  to  trying  or  teatlng;  mak- 
ing tnid:  tentatlre;  aa,  the  pcinuCio  dla- 
loguca  of  Plato. 

n&»,1  F«lie,l  n  CFT.  purr,  to  weigh.  Sse 
Foiai.)  A  wei^t;  a  polae.    Spituir. 

PBlM,tFtlia,le.(.  To  polie;  to  balance;  to 
keep  Id  anipenae;  to  delay;  to  weigh  down; 
to  counterbalance.     'Lcat  leaden  ilumbar 


Mifhi  H  nat^aA.  Sfmiwr. 

pglgh««ll  (plah'wa),  n.    The  title  ot  the 
prime  mlDltter  of  the  king  of  the  Mahrattai. 


•(p*Jor-*t-lv)>.  iLK?i>r,wurae.] 

._^ itical  term,  chiefly  uaed  In  nance, 

applied  to  worda  that  depredate  or  deteri- 
orate the  aenie ;  thni,  potUuttr  la  a  pejor- 
ab'n  of  poet;  pojilieaater  of  politician. 
Pabn  (pfkan).  n.  A  apeclea  of  marten 
(JfortH  eanaittntii)  nearly  allied  to  the 
lable.  found  In  Canada  and  the  nortbcrn 
United  Stalea.  It  la  alao  called  the  PiAtr, 
and  growl  lo  tbe  length  at  from  -  -    -  ■ 


thatoltheaable.li 

Into  tbe  market. 


I.i>aw,bal 


d  the  merit  of 


reject  tbe  goBHiL 

Fi^MloCpe-lij'lkXa.  tanHtagM,  the  ocean] 

uat.  •  tann  ai^llsd  to  tneh  anlmali  ai  In- 
open  ocean.     Quirt.  JCtfp. 
^lafl-dti  n.  pi.     An  order  ol 
aU.  belonging   lo   the  auh-cliaa 


PBUCAM 

Lacemarida,  deflned  aa  including  thoaa 
membeia  which  poaicai  a  alngle  polyplte 
only,  and  an  umbrella  with  marglnBl  tsn- 
UcTea. 

TglAfOggnr  (pel'B-ga-t»r].  n.  [Or.  ptiagot, 
the  aea.  tbe  ocean,  and  Mum.,  a  tUard] 
An  extinct  aaurUn  of  the  upper  Juraialo 
foimatlon. 

Pelazgimliiiii  (pel-lr-gO'nl-um),  n.  EFrom 
Or.  HloriRH,  a  atoik :  (he  CHiaulca  may  be 
landed  (oreaembletbaliead  sudbeakof  a 
alork.]  An  eitenalTa  genua  ol  hi^y  orna- 
mental plants,  usually  called  Oanmitmu. 
They  an  moally  natlvea  of  Southern  Africa. 
TbI*  gODUi  It  one  of  the  largest  of  the  net 
._. , .«. , properly 


are  almoat  aa  Irregular  aa 

and  bsTe  a  apui-Uke  ap ...  ..  . 

the  aepala  running  along  tbe  pedlceL  ina 
mnit  beautUui  flowering  palugonlnms  an 
hybrids,  which  hare  been  obtained  by  creat- 
ing different  apeclea.  Tba  popular  icarlet 
geraniums  of  onr  gardena  are  dcrired  from 
P.ionaUiiiP.inguinant.  SeeQIHUiIUH. 
ftlAggUn,  ?elM«la  (pe-Ui'Il-an.  pe-laa'Jlk ). 
a.  IK  or  pertaining  to  the  Felaigiani  or 
PelaigL  —  Ptiaigic  areliiUcivrt,  JPilaHia 
bulUAV'    See  ClCLOPBiti', 


iident  nue.  widely  tpread  orer 
Greece  and  tbe  coiata  and  iilanda  of  the 
.£gean  Sea  in  prehltloric  timea.  Tracea  of 
them  an  alao  found  In  Atla  Ulnor  and 
Italy. 

I  Palecui  (pel'l-kanX  <l     Bee  PtUCAH. 

I  P*l*OUllda{pel-ihki'nI-d»,n.nl.  [Or.IMfe- 
tamu.  a  pelican,  and  eidoi.  likeneaa.]  A 
f  aznlly  of  aquatic  birds,  of  which  the  pelican 

I    (F«lecaniia)ialhet™. 

I  Felecaniu  ( pel-A-kt'aoa ),  n.    The  typical 

I  genua  ol  PelecanldB.  Sea  PauCAM. 
PelMCld  (pel'e-keidX  n,  [Or.  pdskui,  a 
hatchet,and  ndoe.reumblsnce.]  A  mathe- 
matical flgun  in  the  lonn  ot  a  hatched  con- 
alatlng  ot  two  Inrerted  ouadranUI  area  and 
a  aemlclrele.    Spelled  alao  Ptlicaid. 

'I  (Pel'e-grin),  n.    Petegilne.    Ber- 


Peletlna  (pel'&r-In).  n.  [Ft.,  a  tippet,  from 
ptUriTi,  ■  pllBTlm.  Irom  their  drest;  It  n^ 
— ■-),  from  LpenwriniM,  a  wanderer.  See 
jKUn.]  A  lad/l  long  cape  or  fur- 
tippet,  wltti  ends  coming  di 
7aU(peir       


PSBkoKUrl.]     . 

slftn.    10.£Hliir,pe(j'rv.frDm6._. 

Slfrg,  Ill-gotten  gain,  apDll,  booty,  pillage, 
im  L.  pUan,YT.  j>fuer,  to  rob,  and/iuerf. 
to  make.]    Money;  rfchea;  fllthy  lucre:  a 

contempluona  term.   It  baa  no  pluraL  'Tbe 
pBltry^eJ/of  the  moment.'    Bvrlu. 
CMlljdry^mjipcr.  nd  get  by  iialoiu joHndui- 

Palflilt  (pel'nih),  a.     rortalning  lo  richet; 


,      r   merchandise;   rubbish; 

traih.  ^Indulgencei,  beadlea,  pardoni.  pfl- 
gremagea,  and  inche  other  peirray.'    CVun- 

F«UM  (p«^-Bt),  n.  A  genua  of  ripen,  hi- 
eluding  tbe  common  vlpeioraddecl/'.  iemA 
found  abundantly  In  Britain. 

PellMUl  (pel'i-kan).  n.  [I^m  I.  pelitantu. 
Or.  oalAbinai,  a  pelican,  from  pelstys,  a 
hatchet— aaid  to  beframahspeof  bill]  LA 
palmiped  bird  of  the  genua  Felecanui.  II 
la  larger  than  the  awan,  haa  a  greet  sitent 
of  wing,  and  ii  an  eioellent  swimmer.  Fell- 
cani  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  gregarioiu. 
and  frequent  tlie  neighbourhood  of  rlnn, 
lakai,  and  the  taa-coaal,  feedhig  chiefly  on 
Bib,  which  tbey  captun  with  great  adrolt- 
neaa.  TheThaveBieiy long,lBne.fUttened 
bill,  the  npper  mandible  tennlnated  by  a 
strong  hook,  which  cnrree  over  the  tin  of 
the  lowerone;  beneath  the  lowermaodlblii, 
wblch  is  eompcaed  of  two  flexible,  bony 
branches  meeung  at  the  tip.  a  great  pouch 
ol  naked  akin  la  appended,  enable  of  hold- 
ing a  consldenble  number  of  Bab.  and  thus 
enibling  the  bird  to  dispose  of  the  anper- 
flnoui  quantity  which  may  be  taken  during 
llihing  expeditions,  either  tor  Its  own  con- 
Bomption  or  for  the  nooriahment  of  Ita 
young.  The  nan  or  hook  whleb  tennlnatea 
theWIl  iB  red.  a;  ■  -  ■  


ch.  chain; 


e.  locA; 


].iob; 


1,  yr.  ton;      ng,  alNff;    Tn.  (Aen;    th,  (Ain; 


PBXPHIOUS 


the  pouch,  whan  the  nd  Up  might  b«  mia- 
tikea  for  blood.  The  ipectsa  tn  lound  Is 
Snrope.  AtEn,  AfrJcB,  uid  America,  thougb 
not  DUineniiu,  Then  ue  two  Enropeui 
iipaclei.  P.  mocroltlia  iiDct  P.  eriiptit.    In 


htr.  the  pellan  li  drawu  with  h 


HI  her  bnut  with  hi 


log  bar  joana  mh  bei  blood,  iha  ii  called 
•jMUeiHiteJEif'iifi^i.— C  A  obemlu]  Rlua 
iraosl  or  alsmblo  irith  >  tnbnlilad  capital. 
from  which  two  oppoalte  and  crooked  beaha 
paiB  out  and  antar  a^n  at  the  belly  of  the 
cucurbit.  It  li  dealgiiod  for  oentlnaed  dla- 
tUlatloD  and  cohobatiani  tha  TolatUa  paita 
of  the  aabstaiica  dlitUllnc.  rldns  Into  Uw 
capital  and  ratumlng  tnrouah  tha  beaka 
lnU>  tha  cucurbit. — A.  In  ormanee,  a  alx- 
puander  culvarla,  AdatinU  9m|i(h. — t.  In 
dtntal  $urg.  an  initruraeut  for  nbvctlng 
teeth,  carved  at  the  end  like  the  bealt  of  a 

illcan.     Danglitoa. 

"  "  (pel'iikold).  n.  Bane  a* /VIhoU. 
Fellonut 


^aiMi_ 


giinn, — £.  A  mlaei 
AiUH  (pe-lfO,  ~ 


leraLa 


_, _^      [Fr.  vlitK,  Pr,  pttiaa, 

IL  peUiAa,  a  pellaie.from  L  jMUieaud,  matle 
of  aUui.  from  jicllff.  the  tUS.]  l.t  A  gar- 
mant  lined  or  Irlmmad  with  [ar.  Plauchi. 
&  A  cloak  or  nbe  of  lUk  or  other  material 
worn  bf  ladlea. 

F«Ut  (pel),  o.t  To  knock  about;  to  pelt 
HoUaruL 

FeU  (peU  n,  IL  prllH.  It  pilU.  O.  jiell.  a 
ikln.J  1.  A  akin  or  hide, —S.  A  roll  of  patch- 
ment    See  PlLLB. 

PeUt  (pelX  n.     ILL  fta.  E.  a  jii.<  )    A 


FeIlac«(pal'iU).n.  [L  »Ui>.H>kln.l  Cni- 
lom  or  duty  paid  for  iklnt  at  leather. 

?elbcn  (pet-J>'m).  ».  lOr.  wOa.  tkln.  sod 

(fcDlarly  noticed  among  tbe  JIllanaKi.  nhlch 

toberclea  and  rough  Maieg.  and  In  debility, 
vertigo,  epilepijr,  and  great  depmalon  ol 

Pellagrin  (pet-a'irin),  A.   One  afflicted  with 


Faust  ftwl'etV  n.  [Fr.  iKlere.  from  L  L  vO- 
•Co.  ptMa.  film,  ot  L  iSbt.  a  balLlt  A  Uttle 
ball ;  aa,  a  pilUt  ot  wax :  the  leaden  ptlUU 
Gompoalag  imall  >hot--Z.t  A  bullet ;  a  ball 
for  nreanna  Chauar;  fioeon.— 3.  In  htr. 
a  black  roandle.  otherwlH  called  ogreu  and 
gnnaloae.  borne  in  coat  armour. — t  Id  iiu- 
mft.  a  unaU  pellet-ahaped  bou.  T.  £m  at. 
— PtIUt  mtmidinff.  In  arcK  a  flat  band  on 
vhlch  are  circular  flat  dliki.  tamilna  an 
ornament  uaeil  In  Norman  archllectnn. 

Pallot  (pel'et).  e.(.    To  rorm  Into  pelleU  or 


>f  thli  iitl- 

[  L  penicvta.  dim.  nf 
In  aUn  or  mm  of  ex- 


aallne  parU«)ea  crystalllied  — S.  In  M.  the 
outer  cuUcular  covering  of  plantg.  BaV<^' 
Felllealar  Cpel-Uk'a-lftri  «.  Pertalntog  lo  a  I 
pelllcleiconaUtatedhyapelllcleorpeiaclM.  ' 


1    I& 


illitory. 


Fdlllory  (pei'i-to-ri).  ft.   [A  I 

t  paritlaTia,  the  wall-plant 
from  lur^f,  parietU,  a  wall 
ot  aeveml  jHanU  of  diflmnt  gouBra.  lui 
pallltarr  of  tbe  wall  oi  common  pellltorr  1* 
of  the  genua  Pariatarla  (whloh  aee),  the 
baatard  pellltorr  ol  tha  genua  Achillea,  the 
A.  ptarmica  ot  Linn..  oUierwIaa  called 
aneeiewurtsndgDoae-tongue.  Ttaepelllloi? 
of  Spain  balonn  to  the  genua  Anthcmia  lA. 
m/rtthram\  It  hai  >  pongeot  Bavonr,  and 
u  uaed  tn  medicine. 

Pell-mell  (pel'mel),  n.    An  ancient  game. 
See  PiLLMiU.. 

Pen-meU  (pei'mi 

from  ptUt.  a  ahc 
With  contnaed  v 


(Ft.  plU-mllt, 
n  a  dlaorderly 


PellOC^  Pnllak  (pel'ok),  il     Same  Jp, 

PaUoCk  <pel'ok),  n.  A  ball ;  a  bullet  9< 
Pellet.     [Scotch,] 

FaUa(peIi),n.]iI.  [L  pcUia,  a  akin.]  Pare 
ment  rolla  or  recorda  See  PELL.-Cfert 
Eke  pettt,  an  oRlcer  ot  tlie  exchequer  wt 
entered  every  teller'a  bill  In  a  parchmei 
roll  called  itttit  aemptomm,  the  rutl 
recelpta,  and  alao  made  another  roll  calif 


,, . ,  _ .-rjatal 

glaH  la.'  HmeeU.  [Obaoleacent]  — 2.  Ad- 
mitting the  pBBage  of  light :  truialacent ; 
II — '-'^ -^opaque.  'HorejwZZueHfabvama, 


an  ampler  at 

PaUnddlty, 


.jing  pellucii..  _ 
Tha»Ilu>id«u 
Pellll&<lIr(I>eMa'ild-1l},(KlI.    luapelludd 

Ptfoconita,  Peldkonlta  (pero-kon-it), ». 
|0r.  pelo4,  ptUotj  dark-coloojed,  and  komt, 
diutj_  Ajnlnenl  whlchDCCunamoiphoua. 

■phoric  add.  Iron,  mangan- 


peniniula  of  Oreei 

nioponneiUut  (i 

native  or  Inhabltai 


linthe'fom 
bear  Imnlar  flowen,  tuatancea  ol  which 
occur  In  the  mapdragon  and  the  toad-flu. 
which  being  normalv  inegnlar,  aiaume  a 
aynunettlcar  form. 

PaloriaCpt-lorlkLa.  [Saeabove.]  Applied 
to  flowera  which  are  normally  irregular,  but 
aaaume  a  aymmetrlcal  form. 

PdOrlam(P«1oT-luu).    Hame  aa  Ptlaria. 
Peltna<e<perol-a]),n.  [Fr.]  Flckaorbalei 

o(  gpanlah  wool. 
Pelt  (pelt),  n.    [Probabty  ahortaned  from 

ptitry;  comp.  G.  piU.  a  pelt,  from  L  peUii. 

aakln]  l.The>kiDU(H_beaat  with  tbe  hair 

^Inthet'  f\ii- 


D  It;  I 


■  hide. 


clapped  about  them  for  their  i 
ttr.^-2.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  au  u>nL 
Pelt  (pell),  r.t  (ProbBblyacontr.ol  ««*(.] 
1.  To  atrike  orauall  withaomelhlng  tbrovit. 
driven,  or  falling;  aa,  to  ptU  with  atonea; 
pelted  with  haU. 


1  To  drive  by  th 


S.  To  thivw;  to  cait;  to  burl     -ilyphillla 
mewlth;>fl(fdappleiplled.'    Dryden. 
I  Pelt  (pvit).  c.>.     L  To  throw  mlullea.     'Do 
pell  VI  ta«  r  ■■     ■  .    ~    - 


to  irtr  and  awear.'    SAa*. 
Pelt  (pellX  n.     ;Fiee  the  verb.) 


uaed  in  deecrlblng 


Peltktffld  (pel-Uf  i-fid),  n.   In  M.  a  pelute 
leaf  cut  into  anbdivlilana     LiiuUrg. 
Palter  (pal't4r),  n.     One  who  or  that  whlcb 

I?Start(pel1*r).B.  lAlUedtojHftry.-comp. 
ptiUng.]    A  plDchpeony ;  a  mean  aordld  par- 


A  genua  ot  llchena.  A  eanina  la  thedog- 
Uchen, or sronnd-llveTwart  P.apMiatat* 
tbe  tbruah-Uchen.  which  la  purgaUva  and 

Pcdtlfomi  (pel'tl-torm).  a.  [L.  paUo,  a  tar- 
get a  thield.  and  /oma.  abape.]  Bhleld- 
■baped,  with  tbe  outline  nearly  drcular. 

PeltUuTTBd  (pel'ti-n«rvd).  a.  [L.  ptUa,  a 
target,  and  E.nfrH  J  In  bot.  appUedloaleat 
having  nervea  radiating  from  ■  point  at  or 
HE  V  the  centre. 

Pelthif  t  (palfiDB),  a.  (Allied  to  paUr^.l 
Mean ;  paltry.     SKall.;  Arau.  d:  FL 

Pelt-nuincer  (pell'mung-g«r),  n.  A  dealer 
In  pelta  or  raw  nldee. 

FeltOOUll  (pel-tO-ki'rIaY  n.  [Or.  piUI,  ■ 
half-moon,  and  karu.  a  ahrlmp.]  A  genua 
of  laat-footed  bivalve  cmitaceuu,  round 
and  ebleld-ehaped,  occurring  In  the  lower 

Pelt-rot  (paltYotV  rL    A  dlieaae  In  aheep.  In 

which  the  wool  fall*  oS,  leaving  the  body 
bare;  hence  It  la  aomellmea  called  tha  tattd 


SSh 


rom  I.  pellii.  a  akin.]  I^ 
uaually  applied  to  the  i 
■la  found  &i  high  northi 


ra 


*  atate    When  the 


Peltry-WMet  (pel'trf-wir),  ».  Peltry.   Btr- 

Pelt-^WOOl  (pelt'wul),  n.     Wool  from  the 

akin  of  a  dead  gbeep. 

PelTlO  (pel'vlk),  a.   Pertaining  to  the  pelTle. 
PalTlmetar  (pel-v1m'el.*rX  b.     [L.  j»1ru,  a 

baaln,  and  Or.  mtfron.  a  meanuv.  f  An  b- 


(a)  thi 


'irla),n.    [L  wle^  a  baaln.]  1.1 

.. ...  o^g  i„^  formed  I 

ccyrii.  and  ogaalnuon 


cavity  of  the  kidney  Into  whidi  the  mine 
paeaea  from  the  excretory  tnbulL — t.  Ap- 
plied, trum  analogy,  to  the  baaal  potUon  of 
the  cup  (calyx)  of  crinoida. 

PemmlCMl  (pem'l-kanX  n.  (Sorlh  Amer. 
Indian  term.)  Originally,  >  \orth  Amerlcia 
Indian  preparation  conalating  of  tbe  lean 
portion*  ot  venlaon  dried  by  the  aon  or  wind, 
and  then  pounded  Into  a  naale,  and  tightly 
preaied  into  cakee;  aometlmea  a  few  aervlce- 
barrlM  are  added  to  Improve  the  Havoor. 
Pemmlcan  made  chiefly  ol  bttt  waa  Intro- 
dncedlntolhe  BrltUb  nary  victnallliig  yarda 
In  order  to  lupply  the  arctic  eipedltlou 
with  an  eaaily  preterved  food,  which  would 
keep  lor  a  long  time,  containing  the  largwt 
amount  ot  uubiraent  In  the  mulleat  apace. 

PempUgtU  {pem'fl-gna).  n.  [Or.  HmpAii. 
pcmpftijoi.  a  bubble.)  A  illaeaae  of  the  ekin. 


a  pn  to  ■  wmlniit,  ind  moMlr  Bttandad 
Hnr.  CUlBd  «lM  Pompltelytt 
?•&(?*■>).■>-  |0.rr.pnHH,}wiu.i[ian,ihs- 
tlMr,  trom  L.  pmna,  >  iMtbor.  FtntM  It 
lor  ]Mna,  wMeb  It  tram  root  pti,  wen  In 
Qt.ptttmai,  Skr.  ^(,  to  flj,  tlu  root  of  K. 
/■nOtr.  Sea  PUTBKt.}  I.t  A  tattber;  ■ 
qqlU  or  lAlwt  foMluT.  *Tbo  prond  peftcook, 
OTOctaaiBtdirithpmiL'   B-Jimtvx. 

wTduidiMHaa^'t^Bd.  mam. 

i.  AnlnttnmMDtntnllorwTltliistiTinauii 
of  a  floU  Ink;  tarawrlr  ilmott  wbournuula 
of  (ha  qnlll  of  todn  lti|a  bird,  but  now 
oooimonljotiiMttL  SImI  panibiiracnUlT 
Hqianadad  all  otbar  forma,    FaBtarealia 

direr,  pUttaua,  and  alnmlnlnm  brouta, 
Nnwd  with  a  natin  aUor  of  otmlnn  and 
IridlDm.  OoldnnapoaHaittasadTBiitweaf 
batng  Inoonoifiblt  bj'  ink,  baildai  harins  a 
lint,  qnlD-lIkt  fltxtbdltT.  and  when  ilinlUilr 


a  wttter;  a  r™"""     '  At  i 
wnt  which  roKirt  that  tl 
(tnwt    Iha    amdoK    Biit 
t.8nrItoranalltTof* 
Dilbonw  Adetoo  ol 
riitiivofamadlanilu 


wingt.  H.  A.  jndMi 
mtpmX  «.(.  prtt.  A 
ning.    To  writs;  to  oo: 


pp.  pannad;  ppr. 


hB  (pan),  at.  prat  &  pp.  ftraud  or  pnt; 
ppr.  ftttiiM.  [O.K  pAuw,  la  bolt;  A.  Sal. 
mplktiicm,  to  Mt  In;  LO.  vvuwn,  pamwn. 
to  abat.  to  bolt;  D.  am,  a  mn,  a  pag;  oomp. 
fiK,pitfM,poitiid\    Toihat  Inapan:  io 

ntnow'plaoa;  to  ooop  up.  '  In  hii  ' 
ytiu  blBueU.'  S**t  'WliaTB  -' 
JMtthalTllodnaleTa.'    MUbm. 


thaaiy  lowtt,  Ao.;  a 

■Bhe  In  pawUi  Hooka  win  told.' 


V  Dr^ta. 


atanjjMiHilltw.'  South.— t.la- 

waittnattn.'  itfUsn.— S. Incnnlng pnn- 
Wlminl;  lubjact  to  a  pnulN' ;  u.  •  ptnal 
■otorooanMk — IVaad  aaapfacaolimnlih- 
nwnt;aLa|iniaItBt(IenMnt— i'moIiuMpTi. 
In  AesM  lai,  an  aoUon  In  which  tba  conclu- 
■lont  of  the  nunipona  an  of  a  jxiuil  nature: 

of  panalQ'.  an  coodnded 

a  coda  or  tntanof  lawi 

the  piuifihnient  irf  crinHa.~-i>e- 
-    ■-  -    -  la,,,  tha  taAtttan  of 

. 1  takaa  ■ 

to  fKl  the^IeuHluty 


dattnatotbei 
■I  (rrfeoiuy.  Id 


aili^twhidi ,  

taiuy  at  a  tua,  which  takca  plaoa  b>  th< 
•... —  . ..._  . —  J...J,  jjj, .-,_ 


^ 


id  ba  tor  pU' 
m  ItieDanllT 


Pmatt*  (pen'al'U),  n.  [LL  HnoIOiu,  from 
LfKBiA  SatPBIlLl  1,  Aa  •outline  In 
panon  or  prDportT  which  la  anntiad  b j  law 
or  Ja^cUfdacliion  to  tbt ■  "    '  " 


i    E.  Ad  luitnunant  lot  marl 


Dt  of  hji      writing,  tc 


rking,  di 


'  rtrtoe  of  a  penal  ttitiU^;  a  On 
-  Pabit  and  ptnaUif.    Sea  a 


WMjpaB'ta 
I,  O.It  pan 


[O.  FT.  stnoiM*,  p*iu- 

tnun  L,  pmiitittia, 

~  icxta,  ulik  pnnUi' 

aooladutical  oen- 


.    ..r  tbt  pnraatloD  or  o( 

of  the  toni  of  an  aSandtri  or  tbt  i „ 

to  whkh  a  ptnon  Tolnntaiilr  tnb]«(itt  hlm- 
aalf  at  an  aipraailoB  of  paidtaDoa,  nah  at 

thlrtLAa    Id  UHeJL  CULCSL  penaoot  It 
one  01  Iht  taanmanl^  and  impUti  oontri- 

Wm.  trnltrtil'm.  mil  Mtlitirllffn.  anit  ti  IftI 


.  (pen-aii 

, ,  _jt  hating „ , 

Pen-WUi-ink  (pen'and-lnRk),  o.  1.  Literary; 
In  wilting.  '  Tha  lait  blow  rtmck  In  the 
jMtHuid^  war.'  CraOL—t.  Applied  to  a 
drawing,  tkatch,  or  outline  made  with  a  pen 

PailJuif-IswrBrb>i-nang'-lt-T«r),n.  Awilk- 
Ins^tlck  made  mint  tbt  item  of  a  palm 
iLieuala  aeatifd»)  Imparted  from  Fening; 
nid  to  htTa  bean  to  called  becauie  fre- 
quently nted  bT  pertooi  who  take  the  law 
bjtn  tbmlt  awn  hutdt. 

.an'Dfi'Ur),  a.     [L  pew, 
su  iBmiuui,  1  ling,]    Vnily  an- 
iThu  nearl;  the  tarm  of  a  ring, 
n.  A  parion  doing  penance.  Chau- 

t  (pan-aih*),  n.    Same  ai  Panache. 


Penrntaa  CpS'ni'l&).  >L  pi.  [L.  fromnntof 
pmitiu, within.)  llie  hauiehiild  Ko^i  of  the 
ancient  Komaui  who  piealded  over  famillea, 


Pan-oia*  (penUtX  n.    A  cue  or  bolder 

Psnca  (peiu),n.  The  plural  of  jmtiv;  moDejr 
Ingan^aL 

Ponoel  (pan'ielX  K     [Dim.  otjignnon.]    See 

PnnoKCKL. 
pHiab)uit(Mfi- ,..- 

to  ingUna.]     Strang  lucUnatlon; 

Uttt;  UUna:  f""-  ""  ''  "■ 

Vanelmte  <pan'^at).  n.  [Pn  (parhapa  for 
Ft.  pmtt,  a  tlopaX  and  Fr.  ekute.  a  faU.1  A 
tron^  aondaciins  the  water  from  t' 
to  the  waltr-irtiMl    S.  H.  KnighL 


Ul-ihUi),n.  tfl..bompenclieT 

a. inillnat' —  j—U'^ 

t,tohai 


ItedKpa^atlXtL  [aFr.p^a[.Uoil.FT,pin- 
klialr-paiciL  abrnib;fnnn  L.|MTU«r 


uenced  by  th*  L.  pmno,  a  tn 
II  delicate  brinhnted  br  pi 


ir^ainteri 

empi^ed'ln  Uie  nMomiutnTe  of  penclla  are 
cblefly  thoae  ol  the  camel,  badger,  table. 
mink,  Uch.  goat,  and  the  brfitlea  ■»  hoa; 
and  Ibe  artof  nuking  them  reqnlrat  that 
htin  (haU  betted  up  In cfUndrlcal 


thin  ttrlp  ut  auch  aabatance  bicloted  In  a 
orlinder  ol  toft  wood  or  in  a  metal  cate, — 
Sale  pntcii,  a  onall  rounded  itlck  of  ilate. 
for  writing  on  ilatea.— g.  Captolt;  ot  da- 
■orlblng;  itjile. 


4.  Id  optitt,  an  angregale  or  c<^ 
raft  of  light  which  converge  to  o 

Untt  k  a  Dumber  ot  Unet  wUch  mc 

I^dl  (pen'iU),  e.t.  pret  &  m 


rk  with  a  pencL 

eOi  butlerfUet  on  floWn.' 
PBIteUl«d{pen'illd),p.  and  a.  1.  Painted, 
drawn,  or  marked  with  a  pnicU.  'fmeflTd 
pauhanati  and  coknu'd  toirow.'  Skak.~ 
i  Badial    -      -      '  -       - 


iTlnjr   panoili    ._. 

with  Una  untt,  at  if  with  a  pen- 
cil;  datloatalr  mariwd;  ttld  ot  canaln 

PancnA  (ponGftV 

cblrography.— £.  AnUDnhlp;  the  h  n  ui  vuui- 

— . rriung,    C  Btade. 

r  (pan'knt-tr),  n.    One  who  or 

inai  wmco  cute  or  make*  pent. 
Psul  (pend),  n.     In  Bootland.  an  ardied 

or  eorered  entrance  or  paetaw  tiiron^  a 

block  of  building*  Into  an  openiaDa  or  cIom. 
Pend  (pend),  n.    An  Eaalem  nanie  tor  oil- 


Pm-ODtt 


_. __.  lantXn.     [Fr.  pandonl,  bang- 

ing, what  hingi,  a  fellow  or  coontatpart. 
tram  ftndn,  L.  ptndto,  to  hang,  wblcb.  witb 
the  allied  pfnas,  to  weigii,  appaata  In  a 
nnmbar  ot  BngUui  wonli,  tueb  at  poufb. 
dapenl,  fawand,  aBpand,eomp«iBM«i,Bi>m- 
twnditifn,  ae,]  L  Anjruilng  h«ng<ni[  down 
bj  war  ot  omimen^  ai  a  piece  ol  lawatrr 


lace  or  walch-ohalD.  —  £ 
boma  at  the  raaat-head  oi  certain  imp 
They  are  of  two  klDdi— the  long  ptt 
dani  and  the  frnwd  jwndanl,  Tha  lonni 
laaTarrlongi  narraw,  tapering  Bag,  and' 
the  royal  ntTy  It  boma  u  two  oolonrt,  oi 
white,  witli  a  red  eroti  oa  tha  put  next  tl 
matt ;  tbt  other  blue,  with  a  nd  croai  on 
white  gronnd  In  the  part  next  tha  mai 
The  white  pendant  It  bonw  at  Uu  nuu 
head  of  tU  Bar  maJeaty'B  thlna  Id  comml 
■ion  whan  not  othui^  (IMIngairiied  I 


with 


io  the  tmplw  ot  tha  goTaramant  at  a 
lib  colony.  Ae  taoaii  pendant  or  bnt- 
li  a  flag  tapaiing  dlgntlr,  and  ot  a 
Jow-tall  ihapa  BTtheiy.  It  It  white, 
1  tha  red  St.  Oeoige'i  cnii,  and  It  flown 
amy  by  a  commodore  or  tha  imlor  offloer 
of  a  tquadron  to  Ji-t.h>ipil«ii  hit  ihlp.  It 
mad  byacommadoraoi  tbefliatclaattli 
flown  at  the  maintop-gallant  matt-bead. 
Otberwlie  It  Ii  flown  at  the  loreloitfallant 
mait-head,  (A)A  atropol  rope  acted  atone 
end  Io  a  matt-head  or  eliewhere,  with  a 
hook,  thimble,  or  block  at  the  other  end 
for  a  brace  to  reeve  through  or  to  attach  a 
tackle  to.     The  rudder-pendant  li  a  rope 


made  tail  b 


ot  the  1 
nL— 8.  An  appaiatui 
r  celling  tor  glrlng  1[| 


araily  branded 
and  oraameoted. 
t.  One  ot  two  ple- 


at tnbfect,  tlte. 
fonUi  fte.,  can  be 
placed  together 
with  due  regard 
to  eynmietiy. — 
B.  An  appendix 
or  addition. 'Thia 
Ita^nt- 


tiana.'  Ktighi 
6Lt  A  pendnln: 

7.  InorcA.ahaii 


i,  Fr.  Um;     ng,  riacr:      *H,  (ten;  th.  CUn; 


It.  CTiid>r  Hil,  LoadcHL 


b,  wAig;    ih,  a>nre.~8ee  KIT. 


vaik.     In  tli«  luilud  roofi  paadinti  an 

lormBd  at  atons  ud  geoanllr  rlchlf  teidp- 

toiBd,  uid  In  timber  work  tbey  km  ot  wood 

nriouily    de- 

(»nC«d    with 

cBTTtng.      [In 


|u«d  B^nat  ih« 
^havlaglt*  lower 
Id  mpported  on  & 
iriwlorcmplUl.*nd 


set  (jwn'dBniV  » 
(au,  hanging,  from 


ly  (pan'den-d),  n. 

_  .™  -^le-l     L  Stahi  ol 

p,  F»  Jim  Pm»  tidng  nupendad ;  ui  Im- 

fe^     cwS,''  piSBnaor  hanging  BogiL 

daoided ;  ■(>t«  of  b«ing  In 
oodUdiuiim;  u,  to  wiit  during  th«  ptn- 
d*MW<]taniltDrpMUloiL  Aytfa. 
Bgndaat  (ptn'dant).  a.  (L.  pnutotu,  jxii- 
JMMTBui^iWt  (l^  iwnd«a.  M  hang.  See 
jMroiaT|~l  ""riig;  inqiaBded;  pendn- 
lom,  'inlbilbtnitpmdmt, ttiioslioat 
her  tiaid.'  Shak.-^  Jnttlns  onr;  orer- 
tMoglng:  imjeetlng;  ■*,  mvtnOmt  rock.— 
J-mdeiK  6^  In  fcot  ft  lerf  dlrooted  down- 

nnda&t  (pen'daDt),  n.    SeePmiAHT. 

{■andeaWUM  (pen-deo'te  1I'U>  [L.I  Fand- 
1ns  tha  mlt  or  action.  _ 

PendeilttV*(pen-dantlTXn.  [Fr.ixndtntf/, 
bom  L,  ptStto,  to  hang,]  In  onA.  the 
poTtlan  ol  a  dom»«hatied  raolt  wbliih  de- 
■oenda  Into  a  oomer  of  an  *ngiii"  building 
when  a  calUng  of  thl*  kind  li  pUc«d  otm  b 
atnK^tddeTana;  InOothlf  — ■-"--' — 


[n  oeiUngi  ol  thl*  kind, 
I  the  onl,  IHe  ribs  ot  the 


M  united  at  tb*  Impoctol  each 

. —  PtndeiMvt   AraeleHiv,    the 

cored  bnotetlng  vrlngliic  traat  (he  wall  ot 
ft  netangnUr  am  In  an  upward  direction 
•0  M  to  torn  the  boriionUl  plane  into  ■ 
oomptelB  ohtOa  or    elllpea  —  f nubnff i 


Utb  anii  plaater  In  paiidentlTtt 
PMdsmnrtpea'dent^lOiiuiK  I 
or  proJeoHng  niauur. 


Mt  (pan-dli),  «,    I  . 

pentloe,^  AnnUuiaBB.    ¥t»r}aa. 

wmllfllt  Qien'dl'klX  n.  [Tioni  L,  j^min.,  _ 
bang  down.)  1.  A  pendant;  an  appandasa. 
1.  rScotoh.]  (a)  A  imaU  pleoe  A  gnmnd, 
eltbei  depeouni  on  a  luger  tena  or  let 
iapaiatelf  bf  tu  owner;  a  imft  (H  One 
olumlid^MndentonBDoBier.  (e}An  Interior 
Bunber  of  certain  tiadei  ineoipontlona. 
lolar  (Dtti'dl-UerX  n.  Om  wbo  coIU- 
I  a  pendlcla  or  croft ;  an  Inlerioi  or  BDall 


{pend'lngX  f>.  and  a.    [L  ptnito, 

„   ,.}     Depflndlng ;   remaloing   onde- 

elded;  not  CemunBted;  ai,  a  pending  Bult, 

^vruluythe 


PandliiK  (pend'ing),  prin.  Fc 
the  contlnutuioe  of;  durtna;  a 
■alt;  pending  the  negotlaaon 


Pendracon  (pen. 

..  ..chlS*      , 

dentty  conferred  on  BBtiih  dilete  In 
lei  ol  great  danger,  when  Cher  were  In- 
~  with  dlctalorlal  power.  'The  diead 
Biitaln'i  k£ig  of  kSngi.'    Ten- 


(pon'drS).  n.    A  dlteaw  in  eheep. 

ywidtllfl  (pen'dtUK  n.  A  pendnlom.  Bvelyn. 

Pandnlon^  (pm-dfl-loal-tl},  n.  The  etate 
ol  being  pendalous;  hanging;  ■uipeniion. 
SwT,  Brottnt. 

Pandnloni  (  pan'dB-Ini ),  n.  ri"  penduliu, 
from  iwuko,  to  bang.]  1.  Supported  from  a 
fixed  point  above;  iimnping  lo  aa  to  iwlng 
tieeIr;1oo«lrpendent:  tuuiKing;  iwinging. 
*  The  peiuiutout  eklrU  of  theae  aerial  cor- 
taini.  De  Quincew.—Z.  I  Swinging  from  one 
Bide  to  another ;  aoabtlul ;  wavering.    '  A 

jMndulfluatatoof  mind.'    StUr^urji. 

PendnloiiKMH  (pen'dQ-lr '  - 

atate  of  being  pf-^ -•-  - 


iihed  bj  a  etring,  Ac;,  It 
44  psadulum;  but  the  com- 
Ddumn  nmallr  eonalata  of  a 


twlngia  connled  bum  i 

ol  the  pendulum  from  tbe  hi^cit  point  on 

theoppoiltailde.  The  point  A,  about  which 
tbe  pandnlnm  i.  a  move^  I*  oallad  the  pvint 
ef  nupoufon  or  centre  v  tnoCian,  the  line 
OI>._puBllel  to  the  horfioa,  la  tbe  aait  </ 
oielElatlen,  and  Uie  arc  BBS  It  called  tbe 
ore  0/ vOnMJon.  rendnlnnu  reoelVB  differ- 
ent denomlnatlana,  according  to  (he  male- 
rial!  ot  whldi  Ihra  an  compoeed,  or  tbe 

puipoec*  thej  ar-  '-•—■--■  *- ■ 

ahule  weight  ab 
called  a  etnvle 

man  dock  pendi 

rod  of  metu  ot  wood,  an^iended  ,.  _  .. 
move  freeir  about  the  point  ol  auoenilou, 
and  haidng  a  Oat  dtcular  piece  ol  braat  or 
other  bearj  material  called  a  tot  attached 
to  Its  lower  end.  Tbe  metal  rod,  however, 
la  aobject  to  vartatlona  In  langth  In  con- 
laquBnce  of  changet  of  temperatote,  and 
aa  tbe  accuracr  A  the  pendnlum  conald. 
ered  ai  a  regulating  power  dependt  upon 
it*  alwa;*  mtlntalalng  tbe  iame  length. 
varioni  contrivances,  undsr  tlie  name  ol 
eompnuDtion  penduJuin«,htve  been  adopted 
'i  OTder  to  counteract  the  effecta  of  changea 


...  ,. ,   ._.  ItWT  pendidMm,  «o. 

Hie  gr^irtm  jwhiulun  la  oorapoied  ol  anj 
odd  number  of  rod^  lo  cotuwcted  tl^t  tbe 
expaniloQ  or  oontnetlon  ol  the  one  eet  ot 
them  It  oounteraoted  br  that  ot  tbe  other. 
The  nurvurui  jwndnluinconalata  of  one  rod 
with  a  vaaeel  containing  merent)'  at  tbe 
lower  end,  to  adjuatad  la  qoantlU  that 


The  pendnlum  la  ot  gna(  Impoii- 
au»  ••  (he  legulBttng  powarot  clockt.  Our 
clockt  are  notblng  more  than  pendnluma, 
vllb  wbael-voik  attached  to  rceUter  the 
Dumber  of  ribratlani,  and  with  a  welgfat  or 
qirina  baring  force  enou^  to  counteract 
retarding  eSecta  of  tricUon  and  the  realtt- 
anea  of  Iba  alr.and  whfln  the  pendulum  ii  10 
adjuatad  H  to  beat  or  vibrate  80  x  00  ^'Moa 


The  length  of  BUoh  a^ 

;Itude  of  London,  and  at  tbe  level  et 
theaea,lBWlliielMa 


(See  emu.) 

Beildee  Itt  uia  aaa 
regulator  of  clocks 
irtil  tlie  pendnlum  laap- 
lum.  plied  to  detemdiM 
tbe  relative  loin  ol 
grarit^  at  different  places  and  alio  to  de- 
termine the  exact  ilgure  ot  the  eartb. 
Fanelan  (pe-nl'an),a.  Of  or  pertalnlna  to  the 
river  PeneixxM.  wUch  runa  QirDught£a  Tale 
of  Tempe  bi  Theeaalj,  "  ' 


^-itlng  the  New  Wortd. 

<  guau)  li  tonnd  in  a  wUd 
and  Braril,  and  reeemUea 
tlie  cuiBHowi  both  In  ftppeaiaaca  and 
hablla.  Itt  lengtb  It  about  SO  Indies  tte 
tall  meaanring  13  or  11  IbchBa.  niB  oniar 
parte  of  the  body  are  duaky  bl—' —  ■ 


It  and  bteatt  are  ipoUad  wttbwhlta, 
uiu  uc  belly,  lege,  lower  part  ot  tbe  back, 
ind  tall4DTaIK  are  reddiah. 
enatntUll^  (pcn'e-tra-untiv  «,  Sna- 
»plibllUy  (f  being  penetrated,  or  of  beil« 
in  tered  or  patted  through  by  another  bod*. 
"~~^belngnD  mean  between pttMEmMtfqr 


^ -Wj.  a.    eft.  pt«/lra- 

bli.I^penetrabUiM.  BeeFBNETXATX.]  LCap- 
able  ol  bein^  penetrated,  entered,  or  pleRSd 


being  peneb 


ir  inteneotoal  im- 


liCpan'e-lra-bl-naaXit  Bt 

of  being  penetnble;  penetnbIU», 
PaiMtni1>lr(peD'e-tra-bll),Bdi.  In  ape 

tiable  manner;  ao  attobia  pcnetrr" 
PenatnUt  (pen'a-tiU),  •>.  JL  jt 

Interior.]    Interior  putft   Barvn. 
PeiMtr*Ua(pen'e-tii^-a),tLiij:    [L.tram 

jwutroUi,  penetrating,  Intr — ■    ■*—  "-— 

.   .  ■"- Interior  pa 


Tl-alnj*    [L^trean 
K.lnteniaL  SeeFnOt- 

«rior  parte  ot 

erpartaotat) 


tbe  tauctuanr  ot 
tlilngi;  aaareu. 
PuutniLOe  (pan'a-tiantX  n.  Same  ai  Pent- 

FflOatniiar  (pan'e-ban.^},  «.  [I.  pMt- 
Cnini,]  Tne  qaailty  ol  being  peneoant; 
power  of  entering  or  pieroing. 


a  a.  Haring  the 
power  to  penetrate  ot  pletce ;  maktos  war 
Inward*:  inbtle.  'Food  . . .  lobtlllaM  and 
rendered  to  fluid  and  fwwtroM.'  Bam. 
'  FemlTont  and  powartnlatgiunentt.'  BufU. 
TmotnLtg  (pen's-tiUV  v,i.  pirt.  ft  pp.  pent- 
tnUtd;  ppt,  peiMlnilav,  n.  poMtre,  pent 
IratiHi^  to  penetrate :  toot  pen,  exiiiiitelng 
(he  Idea  of  entoing,  whence  L,  ptmttu.  In- 
ward, pentlralia.  Inward  parte,  Penaut, 
Ac]  L  To  enter  or  pierce;  to  make  war 
Into  the  Interior  ol ;  at,  a  iwoid  or  dan 

rutraUt  the  body;  oil  fMiHtmlaa  wooi'- 
lo  paae  into  or  aSan  tbe  mind  ot;  to 
oaoae  to  feel;  lo  make  iBnalbla;  totonch: 
aa.  I  am  penetrated  with  a  lively  tenet  of 
your  generoelty-     '  Could  jienelnta  her  nt 


plne,lin;      dAU,  not,  move;      tbbe,  toll,  boll;      oil,  posnd; 


o.  abima;      },  So.  lap. 


l!uafnM 


r  dnigu  ol  m 


'•-trit>i 


_  , , . .    . ,  -o  pui ;  to  DUke  »v. 

MiutraM.'  f  Dpa.~t  To  iM  lata  •oauttalng 
bteUvctullT- 
P«B«tI«tlIV  (peti'e-trit'IiiB),  p.  mi  a. 

1.  Havliii  tEe  pdwn  of  sntsring  or  pJvrclns 
anotherbodj;  ihirp;  inbtls:  u,  oil  li  a 
nweralin;  aubttuic*.— 1  Acutg;  dlKtm- 
lOB;  quick  to  nndnntuid;  u,  tpenttralinff 
mind.  'UsD  ol  ths  luraM  tcnu.  ol  Uie 
DHWt  pmttraHna  buight      Oait. 

Vanatntlntfir  (peD^-bitiDv-iiv  adt. 
Id  •  panslnniic  muiDcri  pknlnglji  dli- 


(<  one  *DUd  body  in 


MotaJMbn. 


AcatMMU,  uf^dty,  undoonMn.  tliarp- 
aaiM,  diHsmmsnt,  fIticrlinliiatiDa. 
'— "-Fe(pen'e-ti»t.ii),-     -  ~ — "— 


l  Acote:  nnekHu:  dl 

tifirtiiom?    Bvlft- 

to  aStct  or  Impmi  tbo  mind. 

N  (pao't-Mt-lT-DM),  n.  Tlw 


.       _. [Abo  wMM  pln- 

id  proULbly  ■  earrapUDn  of  fenwt^ 
iirjim»liig,  proTliiofil  tstnu  lor  (he  ptuioa 
OTomletlalntof  tho  irliut  ot  ■  fewL  lotlut 
tha  num  rannt  taigl^aj  m  bird  Uut  bid 


, _j«  opcntloo  ot  ptatenitia  ot 

yinwiiviiVi  *iM  b,  tuTing  Uia  oulat  lolnt 
of  lbs  wli^  nmoirad,  or  ta«  qiilUi  pinoktd 
oaL  FroT.  K  jrin-iHiw.  I*  cqidnlait  la 
wn-wlng  or  tbfl  pait  <4  UB  wing  tbat  caniM 
thapaixaraiilUi.  Iba  bun*  mmtoi  to  hna 
bMB  oilgUuutj  eItsb  to  Uu  gnat  auk  from 

" '■— ontKT  wliisi,  baiiu  »f '- 

dtotbaptngnlDa,]  L  A 


mine  Urdi  of 
tba  Muu  Ap- 


aqtaiT,  i... 
UWIa  oi  qoUI- 
faaUwn,   Mid 


body, 

tnde  wheD  on  land;  the  looa  an  conalMtlj 
vabbad.  Tba  bod;  li  oorarad  with  ihort 
eIiia»aBt  taatban;  tha  nack  ii  inodantelj 
long;  Iha  baad  imall;  tba  bill  ot  tnodoala 
langUii  tba  tail  abort.  Hun  an  DUDy 
apaola^  wbldi  Inhabit  cblelly  bigli  natbvn 
latttodaL  eopongatliia  aotnettmaa  bi  eol- 
oiilsiof6amiKa9otolO,OOf  ~  -  - 
a  tfn0s  egg  aod  main  no  T 
ara  cooBdend  good  ealt 
■ud  otbar  Otphalopoda  to 

otihalrfood.    Tba  king  I. _^ ,. 

dirfw  aotaganfaa),  ihown  abOT*.  !•  a  rathar 
large  bird,  belnsabotit  >  t«t  In  lengUL— 
K  A  ipwua  of  wart  Indian  trtdt,  vhoaa 
Aatp  acid  Jnlca  b  ionwtlniea  pat  Into  ponch , 
and  alio  eonrartad  bito  a  Idnd  ol  vlng. 
nagnllMlT  (pen-fwlii'ta-l),  a.  a  eolofiy 
ofpeogidni.  Pttny. 
pMt-ffllll(paii'gQn).>i,  Apop«mL  IScol^l 
JiahOMw  ^an'hAld-til  n.  Inn  atalk  and 
altacbed  appUanco  for  balding  pan-polnla. 


eh.  Be;  loe*:     g,  gn; 


<psDl-aIl).  n.    [L  wnioi 
1    A  taut  or  pledget  for  » 

iilc<Uwra 


cnmpact.  or  oloie  Qhraa  In  eoc 
applied  to  a  part  that  anpporti  on 
■mall  bondlai  of  diTaivliiB  balra. 
PenldlUonKpen-l.tll'l-uiiD.n.  | 
venwUium,  a  palntor'a  pencil,  a] 
tbelamof tbeUauienU.]  Agea 
goal  pUnto  toond  on  dacayliiB  ] 
In  imida  In  a  iMte  of  acatUcatfoi 
cum  I)  the  nltlnat*  *UI«  both  of  the  vins 

K 


.   /-.ffiot. 


a  cloia,  tengb.  cniat-Uke.  or  laathei? 


land  almoM  aunDUnded  b; 


A  portion  of 

Jed  by  water,  and  oon- 

nacteil  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  nack 
or  lalbmOL  Tbia  term  wben  preceded  by 
the  dellnlte  artlcia  la  troquantly  applied  to 
Spain  and  Portogal. 

Panliunlar  (pa-nln'aO-Ur),  a.  In  tba  form 
or  itala  ot  a  panintnla:  pertaUiIiu  to  a  pan- 
lunila:  InhaNtlngapeoliiaula.— fminRilar 
■ear,  tin  oontert  which  waa  maintained  in 
Uie  beginning  at  the  preient  cantury  In 
Spain  and  Fortogal  V  Uw  firltltb  and 
utiTa  toroaa  againat  the  TVanch. 

Pwilnaiilato  ^e-nla'aft-UtX  v.L  pleL  A  pp. 
psnineutatod;  mi.  ptniimilating.  To  an- 
compaai  almoat  with  waterj  to  form  Into  a 


South  Hirer  fmittnOaUr  Cutlc 

Ptala(p«'nla).n.    [L.]    Hit 

nalatan  (pen'l-iton),  n.     Same  aa  Ptnni- 

PanlMnoe  (panl-tena),  n.  [Fr,  piiiturue, 
from  L.  fonit^TUia,  tronipaniUo,  to  repent, 
tromfUHio,  pnnlehment.ietrlbaUon:  whence 
poM,  penw,  puTuiiA.  Penatue  li  a  dlfTerent 
form  of  the  ume  word.]  Tbe  aUte  ol  being 


itrltloo.  compunction. 


PeDlMnotrl  < 
wboenjolnapc 


eePlNlTKHim.)  l.Hul. 


PvnltentCpanl-tentVn.  1 


Pmltwiart  Cpenl'ten.aO, 
Panlttnt  (penl-tamj,  a. 

pouting, tvpautant.  BeeT 

leiing  pain  or  Borrow  of  heart 

■in,  Crimea,  or  offencea;  contrite:  rincerely 

(Rected  by  a  aeiiBe  of  guilt,  and  reaultlng 

on  amendment  of  Ule. 

The  pnni  hi  lun'd.  thtffHitfnl  he  chcR*!!. 

Zt  Dolngpenanoe;  (nffaring.    Bkak. 

tentV  n.  1.  One  who  rtpanta 

iwfulonaecoiintothbtraoi- 

gteulooa  'IHplulbeiimflmC.'  Bliak.— 
t.  One  nndar  church  caniDie,  but  admitted 
to  penance.  SiiUiag)Utt—a.Oaami»rtii£ 
direction  ot  a  conleaaor— PenUnti  la  an 
appellation  glran  to  certain  tratariiltlaa  In 
cUhollc  conntrlaa,  dbtlngulihed  by  tbdr 
bablU  and  employed  tn  oharltatila  acta.— 
Order  of  PtnOmM,  a  tellgloui  order  eatab- 
Uihed  by  ona  Beraaid  of^Ianatllea,  about 
the  year  llTLtor  the  raoeptlon  ol letormed 
coortaanoi.  TbtCtngrtaaliatiiff^iMtnU 
at  Parla  waa  tonnded  wlfii  a  almllar  *faw. 

PeBlt«Btlgl<pen-l-teB'Bhal\  -  ~ 

Hat    See  tttamn.  ]    Pert „__  . 

ceadlns  from,  or  aipreaaing  padl< 
contrtUon  of  heart ;  aa,  jwiftfliUaJ 


PanitaitUllr(P«>i-l-teD'ihalll>,ailr.    In  a 

PanltontlMT  (pen-l-ten'aba-rl),  a.    I.  Be- 
latlng  to  penance,  or  to  the  ralea  and  mea- 

" '  penance.  — £.  Hxpmalveot  contrl' 

— " —  -  fHniteaHary  letter. 


iatlng  to  c 

&c~-i.  Ad  otrint  Id  aome  Roman  Catholic 

cathedrals,  vetted  with  power  liom  the 


offendera  are  conflnad  lor  punlihment  and 
telormatlon  and  compelled  to  labour. 

PanltaitUiTililp  (pen-l-ton'Btaa-rl-Bblp),  n. 
The  offlce  of  a  penllentiaty. 

PenltUltlr  (pen'i-lenl-U),  adv.  In  a  peni- 
tent manner  i  with  penitence ;  with  repent- 
ance, lorrow,  or  contrition  tor  aln.  SAa>,- 
Bp.Baa 


n  called  from  iU  former  oa 
mending  quiU-pena 
Pmnuui  (pen'man).  n.  pL  I 
men>  1.  A  man  who  profei 
theartof  writing.— £  Onewb 
hand;  a  calllgnpher.  —  S  . 
writer ;  aa,  the  aacred  pennu 
nianof  tbam,  notpnjpliBti,  b 


_^  'S£' 

PanmutlUp  (pen'man-ihlp),  n.  1.  The  uie 
ol  the  pen  In  writing:  the  art  of  writing.— 
£  Uanner  of  writing ;  aa,  good  or  bad  pen- 

Fumunadt  (pen-naaht*),  a.  [Fr.  penniieU, 

veralfled  with   c 

ooloura,  a*  a  dower. 

Pemac*'  lP«n'A]).  n.    [From  1.  ptnna,  i 
fsattaar.l    Plumage.    BMand. 
pMHiaKpen'nal),  n.    [LIL  a  pan-ca«a.  fron 

' pen.1    A  name  formerly  kItbi 

'  tba  Protettant  unJier' 

ho  wera  the  faga  of  tht 

.-Lam),  n     A  ayatem  ol 

ed  by  the  elder  atudaub 

freahmeu  in  German  Prcteatant.onl 


7en-n)iiiia(pen'aAm),n. .„ 

by  an  author  who  wlthea  to  conceal  bia  leal 
name;  BiwmdepliRne.    BayantTO)^. 

PnmaiLt  (pan'ant).  n.  (Corrupted  from  jieii- 

aaniallfl«,wltharidniiilant(,r-'-  ■ 


1  flu;  a  pennoo;  apecUoalty,  a 
■w  piece  of  hunting  carried  at  the 

J  of  a  ahlp  of  war.    See  FuDun. 

I.  JVaut  a  tackle  tor  hoiatlng  goodi  on  board 

PsniUit*,  Psmutted  (pen'At,  pea'U-edV  a. 
IL.  pennotM,  winged,  from  MnfM,  a  lea- 
ther.]  In  M.  aame  aa /Hnnaia. 

Qwn-naf  d-la),  n.  IModLpen- 
Ittla  pan,  from  pmno,  a  leaUMr, 
— -- atei,  family 
laria,  having 
■  caicaiHiu  uii  or  Ham,  wiu  a  dooUe  Mtt  . 
of  brancbe*  extending  In  tbe  lama  plane 
from  both  aldea,  like  tba  Tana  of  a  qnlll ; 
the  aea-pena  ThcBB  «"'"■■'-  float  In  the 
watera  of  the  aea  or  root  In  tbe  aand. 
Pnm&tuUda  (penna-lfl1l-dt),  n. pi.  A  fa- 
mily of  detanterata.  olaBB  Actlnoiaa,  and 
ordar  Atcyonartt,  ol  which  the  aea-pan  (Fen- 
natula)  1>  the  type. 
tauuf  (pen),  n 


[See  FKi.] 

PaniLar  (pen'tr),  tl    l.  A  wrlter.- 

FnmllOnn  (pen'l-formX  a.  [L. 
feather  or  qnlll.  and  forma,  form. 
the  form  at  a  qnlU  or  feather:  i 


I  applied 


D  tba  TUlted  Toot*  ptndasti  m 


piiDclpiJ 


,luTlilg  Its  lower 
■apported  on  a 

elonaplMuid 
lupportlnB  the 

pport  at  u  arch 
I  tunc.)    Slope; 


-   „,  —  .  (pm'dMi-dX  n, 

N^IKpKWUifr  £■  Ths  (Uteof  bilng  dd- 
dsolded;  atate  of  be&g  In 
eoullinuiica;  n,  to  nit  doiliif  the  iwn- 
dfMvotamUorpalUioa  AvIV*. 
PfOdMlt  (pM/dmi),  a.  (L.  wodnt.  wn- 
ibn(A,  huj^iw,  fn>dii>md«K  to  huig.  Sm 
PnniiUn'.l  1.  HuibIiisi  invBiidu;  penda- 
laoM.  'mtli  riband*  p«n(lanl;fl«1ii8lioat 
bar  haad.'  SAiU.— 1.  Jnttlng  onr;  oror- 
hangliig:  profootliie;  u,  >  wnctont  rock.— 
AmKnJ  £a/;  In  »o(.  a  leaf  dlrscUd  dawu- 

PWUltilt  (psn'dsat),  «.    Sae  PKMDUn. 

nndaittcilta  (pni-dan't«  U'U),  [L]  Pend- 
loff  Uw  aolt  or  acUon.  _^         ^      ,, 

PendantlTClpen-daD'tlTXn.  [Rpnulmtt/. 
bom  L.  nandu,  to  bang.]  In  are*,  tbe 
puUon  ol  a  done-abaped  tbdU  wbloli  da- 

whan  a  oallln|t  of  thla  Und  la  placed  orer  a 
atnil^t^ded^ana:  Id  Ootblc  atohltectora, 
tba  portion  of  a  noiiiad  calllog  aprlnfliig 
from  ana  pUlai  oilmpoit,  and  boondea  bj 
IliaTldsaaorwIoMOT  tba  longltndbial  and 
Innaraia  TKiuta.  In  oalUngt  ol  thU  klDd, 
11  will  ba  aean  (rom  tha  sol,  Iha  riba  ot  tba 


ta  baoom*  inlled  at  tba  Im] 


almpoitDtMab 
tncMfni,   tba 


anidUw.  tba  tbnbar  voik  tor  nutaMng  Uia 

latb  and  pliitar  In  paodantlvai. 
Tondantlr  (pau'dont-UX  odv.  in  a  pendioi 

or  projMllng  miuner. 
hndlNt  ftian'diiX  n.     LA  aloptng  roof;  a 

pantloe.— £  Apmt-boiua.    FliiiifiM. 
AndbOa  (pan'u-kix  n.  [From  L,  pmdM,  to 

baiw  daWD.J    L  A  pandant:  an  aroandife. 

S.  lacoleh.]    (a)A  rauU  pwo*  a  ground, 

allfaaT  depanoinc  on  a  busar  farm  or  lat 

Mparately  by  tbeownar;  a  onft    (HOni 

wrtaln  trmdaa  Inao^urmU 


Ptndlolar  (Hn'dt-kUrk  •>.    Ona  Vbo  CDlH- 
TatM  a  pandlcla  or  croft  1  an  IntarlM  or  ^uU 


FWUUllS  (pend'Ing).  p.  aai 

to  bang.]     DepsDdlag;   ri 

cldad:  not  terminated:  aa,  _, 
Pending  {pandTngJ,  prm.     Fpi  —  __-  - 

thecoaunaaneaoii  ODiiDa:  aa, panlitiff tba 

aiUt;  ptndiaff  tba  negotlaaon. 
ID  fvuADt  sm  RiuJncd  In  pcaetdaa.  ftnOiiitl 


,-_,.-  'gon),  B.     [W.  MB,  a 

bead,  and  drtaon,  a  leadsr.)  A  cblef  leaderL 

,.„, '■■rtklng.  Tba  title  WBi 

, M   Britldi  cblelt  In 

sreat  danger,  when  tbaj  ware  In- 
itb  dletatorl^power.     'Tba  dread 


lantlj 

»y.f 


PHutntgOlUlIlP  {pen-dnTgon'iblp),  n.  The 
itala,  condition,  or  power  of  a  pendragan 
IVw^aon. 

Puidro  (pan'drt).  n.    A  dlieaie  tn  ibeap. 

Fuidnle  (pen'dai).  n.  Apendnlnm.  Svtlyn. 

nmdDlOdtJrl  (pen-dQ-loil-U),  n.  Tbe  Itats 
of  being  penduloua;  banging;  lUlpetulon. 
Sir  T.  Braiimt, 

PandnlOtu  <pen'da-lua),  a.  [L.  hthIuIuj, 
tnimp«Kl«i,lo  bang.]  L  Sopportod  rrom  a 
Died  point  above;  Tianglng  ao  ai  to  awing 
freely  looMlT  pandsntinaiiging;  iwlnglng. 
'Tba  HAdidou*  iklita  of  uieaa  aarliT cnr- 
talna.  Da  QuAKav.— £.tBwliiglnBlramDne 
Bide  to  inotbar;  oonbttul;  wavarlng.    'A 

jMndulouaatataof  mind.'    AtUrlntr^ 

FandtilininaH  (peD'da-lD».iwi),n.  Tba 
Mate  of  being  pendoloiut  ~  ' ' •■ 


tba  oppedte  tfda.  Itw  point  A,  abont  wblcb 
tba  peDdalnm  x  ■  mon^  li  callad  tba  pvint 
cf  miration  or  «t«tn  if  nutim.  tbe  Una 
01>._parallal  to  tbe  borlion,  la  tbe  ozii  i^ 
meOlatbM,  and  tbe  arc  bbb  la  sailed  tbe 
ant  Dt  tfbnUiiM.  PaDdolonu  racalTa  dUtar- 
ant  aanomlnationa,  according  to  tbe  mate- 
ilali  of  wblcb  tb«r  an  eompoaed.  or  tbe 


more  fraelj  abont  tba  point  of  aaiiMnBhiii, 
and  bavlng  i  Hat  dreabu'  place  of  oraia  or 
othar  beaTT  malarial  called  ■  bob  attacbed 
to  Ita  lower  and.  Tbe  meUl  rod,  bowerer, 
li  aabjaot  to  Tariationa  to  tengtb  Id  eon- 
aaqnenoa  of  cbingu  o(  tanperatnn,  and 
H  tba  accoran  A  tba  pananlnm  oonald- 
erad  aa  a  ragnutlnK  power  depandi  npon 
Ita  alwajri  malnti^lng  tbe  aame  leDgtb. 
Tarlona  coDtriranoaa,  noder  tbe  name  01 
tanpauatianpBidiiibimtfmt  baco  adapted 
Id  ordartoDOUDleimctUwrtlectaofoluuige* 
ol  tempenton.  Tbeaa  take  parUcidar 
Dunai.  aceordlna  to  tbelr  tomu  and  mate- 
riali,  aa  the  srvfron  pandtibui,  Iba  marni- 
riol  pmdulun,  Iba  Itaar  jiaiiifiiltin,  Ac 
Tba  gridiniK  jwidaAnt  li  eompoaed  «  idj 


tbem  it  eooDlanoted  b; 


Ing  mercniT  at  tba 
Bd  In  qnanU^  that 

take  pliea  m  tbe 

length  of  tba  pandolnm.  tbe  centra  of  oacU- 
latloD  roulna  the  aaiu  the  marcDiT  aa- 
ceodlng  when  tba  rod  deacaada.  and  aCaa 
HTnL  Tbe  pandolDm  la  of  great  Import- 
ance u  tbe  regnlatlng  power  ol  doda.  Our 
ckicik*  are  nothing  more  than  pendnlnmi, 
with  wheel'Worii  attached  to  ngUtw  the 
number  ol  ribraUoni,  and  witb  a  welgbt  or 
aprfaig  baTing  tore*  enoo^  to  conntenKt 
nUrdbB  elfeeta  o<  Mctlon  and  tba  nalit- 
anca  o(  the  air.  and  wbao  tbe  pendnlnm  la  ao 
adjnited  n  to  beatUTlbiUieOxW>aaoo 


regulator  at  aloek% 
the  pendDlnm  la  a^ 

ue  relatlTe  toroe  ot 
at  different  plice%  and  I'     '     ' 

,1  tba  eiacKlgiire  of  theea 

PenelanCpe-nl'anVo.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  tba 
river  PeniiiiM,  wblcb  rmu  tbrou^  tba  Yala 
■     Theaialr.     'The  lOTg  df  ' 


PancOopa  (pe-nel'O-pe),  n.  A  genna  ot  gnl- 
llnaceoug  Urda  lobaUtlng  tbe  Me*  WiMd. 
P.  eriilala  (tbe  guanl  I*  tonnd  In  a  wUd 
etate  In  Ouiana  and  Bratll,  and  iimiiiiiilin 
the  ouranowa  botb  In  aroaaranoe  aad 
habltt  Ita  lengtta  la  ibODTw  hieha^  tto 
tan  meaanring  IS  or  11  Incbea.  Tbe  nppir 
parts  ot  tbe  body  aradniky  black  or  bt^a*. 
Eloaaed  wltb  giem,  a  blaek  atrlpa  riiilnn 
team  tbe  under  part  of  the  UU  naokwBida 
and  •arraimdlnc  tbe  ear ;  the  ton  piH  of 
tba  neck  and  breait  are  ipotted  vftbwblla. 
and  the  bally,  legs,  lower  part  ol  tbe  baok, 
and  tall^oreri,  are  raddliE. 

FanatnblUto  (pen'e-(n-UI"l-ll),  h.  Sna- 
ceptlbliJty  01  beuig  penetrated,  or  ot  twins 
entend  or  paaaed  Uuniigh  by  another  body. 
'  There  being  no  mean  between  ^tuMNU^ 
and  tropeDetrablUty.'    Ctttgna. 

Fanstntllla  (pan'e.lta-bn,  a.  [FT.  p^n/tro- 
U^IiHwtrUilifc  SeeFinnuTi.]  LCqj- 
able  of  bebig  penetrated,  enttied,  or  plercod 
by  another  body. 


.'e-tra-bl-neaXiL  State 


^y 


pHWtnUt  (pen'e-tril),  (      ._  

biterior.l    Interior puta.    Baney. 

P«i«taUa(pan'e-ti«ni«),n.fd.  (L,  tm 
psniirotit,  penetratlDg,  iDiariul  Bee  TWO- 
TKiTi.]  1.  Tbe  iDtarior  parti  of  inrthlns; 
•pecUlcally,  the  toner  paita  irf  a  bnllllna,  ai 
a  temple  or  palace:  a  aanctuiiy,  aipadallr 
tbe  aanctuary  ol  tha  FenatM.— 1.  Sddn 
thlDgt;  aeereU, 

pMMAnilM  (paD'e-trani),  n.  Sime  aa  i^n>*- 

»CT  (pen'o-tran-dl  n.  (L  paiu- 
Tbe  qoallty  of  bebg  paDettiat; 
'  entering  or  plarelDg, 


(pen'e-tlMltlL  a.    Hating  Ika 

Kwar  to  peoetnte  or  ptarea ;  making  wiv 
rardi:  anbtls.  -Food. ..  anbtlUnil and 
rendered  io  Hold  and  pattMtit.'  Sam. 
'  /'eiHlmiilandpowarfQl  oignmeula.'  Atb 
pHI«tI»t*(peD'e-tMt),  i.t,  prel  ft  pp.  jma- 
trtiUd;  ppr,  prnttrntrng.  [L,  fantin.  y 
' — "— B,  to  paDalnta;  root  Jim,  ei[ireii 


Ac]    1.  To 
Into  •'-  '-' 

ai^  I  am  paietraltd  with  ■  lively  aeni*  <^ 
yoor  geoeroalty.  '  Could  yeiwliala  bar  nn- 
oonipaaalanataifre.'  Oo^— g.Topl(toa  Into 
by  l&elnlallecti  to  irriTe  at  thelniMC  eoo- 


ol;  >•,  a  fword  or  dut 

ralM  tbe  body;  otl  iianalntu  wood. — 
paaa  bilo  or  afleot  the  mind  of;  to 
to  feel ;  to  make  lendbla :  to  toach; 


nic,  Tti,  fat,  I|1I; 


it,  htr;       idoa,  pin;      D6te,  no^  m 


tObe,  tnh,  boll;      oil,  pomtd; 


J,  Bo.  fan 


fttmlnU*  tb 


L  HAvtuufl  pov«r  of  entflrtog  or  pienlng 
aoDtiMT  t»dj :  itian) ;  ubUe :  u,  oU  li  ■ 

EtroKiV  (nbiUoca.— S  Acatc;  dlKera- 
qulck  to  nDdBtituid;  ju.  %penttraling 
L  'Hsn  of  tbe  brnt  mdm,  of  the 
iDoat  ptnttratfnff  Inilght.  CraCc, 
tmnrnOagiT  (peo^-ttit  Ins-IU  adi. 
In  a  panatnUDS  nuuiMr;  plerdogt;;  dl*- 
OBtnlngly;  BcuMy.     WrifU. 


mother  by  m 


of  ait  Mild  bodjr  Into . 

fOrea.— t.  A  Mains  itiU.  , — ^ 

ordlfflcnlt:  am,  %ptnetnt1ion  Into  the  ditt- 
enlllM ol dmbn.  WotU.—t.  Dttctmatni: 
oaDtal  waMwaa;  ugacttj;  h.  k  man  nf 
great  or  nice  pnutration.  SterruL  — Rtr. 
Aoataiuw,  Mfaeltr,  wncfonniaM,  ibarp- 
ueiii  dlKanmiaDt,  dlicniDfautkoiL 
pgnstrattre  (peo'e-trtt-irX  o.  i.  Flenliig : 
■hajp;  nibtle. 


S,  Acate:  Mgadi 

Npawlidom.     S. . 

to  aSect  or  Inpceaa  (ha 


loamlnff.     ' 
LHarinit 


i(pan'e-trtl-lT-iK>),tL  The 


nndotooe  Um  opentltoD  at  fMaainf  or 
pbuaSgli^,  that  la,  harlua  the  outer  Joint 
of  tb*  wlnit  remoTod,  or  U*  qnlll*  plncked 
oaL  ProT.  M.  pi»  liing,  I*  eqidnleat  to 
jwit-wliig  or  the  put  of  UM  wing  that  oanl« 
ibeimuoTaiillu.  The  name  Mam*  to  have 
been  orlglnaU;  ginn  to  tbe  great  ank  from 
It*  radlmentuv  wing*,  being  aRanrardi 
Oautamd  talliepedgiilna.1  '    ' 


KliiE  l>Biiuhi  M/'«u<r<" 


S^aA 


tnd*  ohaa  on  land;  the  toe*  are  ooDipMel; 
wabbad.  Tb*  bodj  1*  ooTatWI  witb  ihort 
eloie^et  leatbeti:  tb*  neck  ii  modetalaly 
long:  tb*  bead  nnall;  the  bill  of  moderate 
length  1  tbe  UU  ihort.  There  are  oany 
■peole*,  which  hihablt  aMallj  high  uathera 
latltad*^  coBtregatiiig  •omethnei  In  eol- 
onltaof b«nK>,<K>Ota«l.(lOOv  TberlarbDt 
a  lincle  w  and  make  no  Deit.  nwjpooM 
ate  Gonriderad  good  nting,  Cnttla-Siii 
■ad  other  Cephalapnda  f  om  a  gnat  part 
of  thatr  food.  The  king  pengnln  iApUno. 
dgut  folagonlimi,  (bown  ibora,  la  a  ra 
Ian*  Urd,  being  abont  1  feet  In  lengt 
K  1  ipedM  Divert  Indian  tndt,  *1 


. 7  (pan-gwtn'ti^X  "-     A  ocAonr 

of  penguin*.     Fitmy. 

" ' — D%iinl  n.  A  poHDo.  {Scotch.] 

pen%Ud-«rl  *.  ^Iie  etalh  and 
plUiMntrabol" 


PonlblBitn.  IPr.l  1.  Induitiloiu:  palni- 
taklng.    Ckamer.—i.  PainfuL    Liiidatt. 

PnilS  (pen'l-dl),  A.  {L.  ptnieOiiu.  Bee 
PlMCIl..]    A  tent  or  pledget  for  vooodi  or 

fsnldlla.^ . 

l-all'it-edX  a  . 

unall  brajib.  1  In  bot.  aaviag  ue  lonn  m  ■ 
pencil:  conilitlng  of  a  bundle  of  ihoit, 
compuL  or  c1o»  Blirea.  In  tool,  a  cemi 
applied  to  a  part  that  inpporta  one  or  mora 
suU  bnsdln  of  dlmrglDg  htlr*. 
PenldlUnln  (pan-l-dia-om),  n.  [From  I. 
vtniciUmn,  a  palnlar'i  pencil,  aUodlng  to 
ItaafonnattbaflUmenta.]  AgaDiHolnin- 
Eoni  planta  found  on  dearlng  bodie*  and 
m  Bold*  Id  a  itMo  of  acetUlcatloii.  P.  irtau- 
enin  1*  the  ultimata  rtala  boUi  of  tba  vlne- 
Esr-plant.  the  Oocculent  Blamenia  of  which 
turm  a  cloae,  tongh,  cruit-like.  or  leathery 


U  dnt  itage  Tomla  ce 


a-ux  n 


(I.  r 


land  almoM  gurraund 


(pe-ninU-ltr).  a.    la  the  form 


ate  of  a  pentniiala;  pertaining 
a:  iDhatHllngapanuuula.— r( 
the  eonteat  wQcb  wu  malnl 


Spain  and  Portnga]  by  tbe  BHuib  and 
native  forcei  agabnt  tlw  French 

"— ' Uto  (pe-oln'iQ-IU),  >.(.  pwt.  &  pp. 

Eatad;  ppr.  ptntwAatitig^    T(   ~~ 

lalmoafwlthwatr--  '- ' —  '■ 


(pA'Bia),  n.    [L]    The  male  organ  of 
ftnlirttm  (panl-itan),  n.    Same  aa  Penni- 


„       HtUatuL 
pen'nalX  u.    CUt  a  pen- 


Panlt«at&N]l-leDt),)L  LOnaWlion«nta 
of  (In:  one  wrrowtiil  on  aoconntof  hi*  Oana- 
oreMionL  'lUtdWthajmttmt.'  Sliak.— 
i.  One  nnder  chocdi  cenanr*,  but  admitted 
to  penance.  SUIIte|(ut—a.  On*  under  tbe 
direction  of  ■  eonteaor.— J>«UteBU  I*  an 
■ppellaUon  giTan  to  oertaln  tnlendHea  hi 
Orthollo  ooanHfe^  dMfaignUied  b;  tbalr 
haUla  and  eaplojed  In  durltable  aota.— 
Order  of  FtuilmU,  a  rellgiaai  order  ettab- 
Udied  hr  one  Bernard  <rfHanellleL  abont 

"■ UTMor  Ibe  reception  of  raforaied 

na.  Tbt  Cmgngatvn  qf  PmiitntM 
wai  toanded  wtui  a  dnuh 


imbered  tI,  indi.  ixivIlL,  II.,  dL,  c 


eh.  Se.  look;     g,«o;     ],M; 


..—-l-ton'ihall.ii.    Lin  the 

it.  Calk.  Ol,  a  book  containing  tbe  rulM 
'  :h  ralala  to  penano*  and  tbe  raconcllla- 
of  penitent*.— £,t  A  Tasabond  who  ha* 
L  ■nbleelad  to  the  panlahment  ot  whlp- 


T.  ton:      ng,  iliv;      TB.  tken;  tb,  lUu; 


(penj 


*1-U),  a 


m'gba-rl).  a.    ] 


ponltanttal  oi 

Panltuit 

laUng  to 

lurei  o(  peoanc*.— 1  SiprtHlTeof  Dontrl- 
tlon  or  penitence;  m,  a  ptniUntmrv  letter. 

Feilit«lllai7  (pen-l-ten'iha-rl),  «.  1.  On* 
that  preacrlbe*  the  rale*  and  meaiuro  of 
penanoa.     Saean;  Aylifi.—i.  A  penitent; 

•rortd    and 

In  which  are 

latlng  to  cai 
&c— *.  Anol 
calhedralfl.  i 
blihop 


tonake  the 


ir  dlipeniatloDi  re- 
la  Bomiui  Catholic 


haa  a  grand  peuitentlarx,  who  li 
and  It  chief  of  the  other  penlten- 


nnaa  buUdlng  In  wh. , 

dnfd  hlmwU,  The  term  wai  alao  applied 
to  ttlaC  part  of  a  ehnrcb  to  which  penitent* 
ware  admitted  daring  dlrlnsHrvlce.—a.  An 
Ia>tltatlon,ror  the  rBfomiatfon  of  proall- 
tutea— T.  A  bouH  of  correction  la  which 
offendera  are  oonflned  tor  punlihment  and 
refnmatlonandcompelleirtolabanr. 

Penltontlairnhlp  (pea-l-ten'iba-ri-ablpX  n. 
The  office  ofa  panltenUarj. 

PmitSDtl7(pen'l-lent-ll),  ode.  In  a  peni- 
tent manner ;  with  penflenee :  witb  repent- 
ance, «nrrow,  or  contrition  for  aln.  Shat; 
Bp.HaU, 

fuDX  (penk).  o,     A  nUnnow.    ft,  WaUim. 

PanknUe  (pan'nlf),  n.  A  unall  pocket-knife, 
•o  called  from  lie  formar  nw  In  makhig  aud 
lending  quUl-petu. 

^_ ^  pj^  PenniMi  (pen'- 

.&One»bow[ltaaagD<Hl 


ig  qlim-p 


Uiaartof  nitlng-— —  , 

hand  \  a  calllgrapher.      ._  . ,,-«^. ,   _ 

writer ;  aa,  the  tacFed  fMnnun.  '  The  wh- 
fuenof  them,  not  prophet*,  but  evangeluta' 

Panisaiinlili)  (pen'man-ttiipX  tv  i-  Tba  om 
of  the  pen  m  writing:  the  art  uf  writing.— 
i.  Uannar  of  writing ;  aa,  good  or  bad  pen- 

Fanna<£ed*  (pea-naabf].  a.  |Fr.  pennocM, 
panacM,  varlegeCed,  fram  fanaeke,  a  plnme 
nf  feathen.  from  L.  jxnnn,  a  feather  1  Dl- 
raralfled  with   natural  itrlpei  of  varlaaa 


(pan'AI ).  n.    (From  L,  vtm 
Fjanuge.    HeUand. 

ima  wrmerlrBJi'en 
Proteilant  nnlTar- 


Hinnerlr  given 
--antnnlTar- 

(yitem  ol 


>ltleiof< , 

elder  (tudeot*  or  lehorf  ila. 
?(miiaUam  (pen^aMzmX  *>. 

ssssT"::::: :::::; ..___ 

tecaltjea.    Fennallm  wu  aboUihed 


tm^  n.  A  name  aanunad 
>r  who  wlibea  to  conceal  bU  real 

nilfolunM,     Savord  TViiiIsr. 

Pumant  (pan'ant}.  n.  [Cormpted  from  pen- 
Mnl,  a  Hag;  or  *ain«  aapemwn,  Fr.  peiHiDn, 
.  email  n^,  with  a  Tfdandant  I,  a*  Id  Ivmnt. ) 


ri  extending  In  the  uune  plane 

-doL  like  the  vane  of  a  quJU: 

Theea  animal*  doat  In  the 

3t  In  the  Band. 

tQ'llHU), 

ilchthei 

tnnaf  (penX'n.     [See  PiK.]    A  feather. 

gnnnr  (pen'ir),  B.    L  A  writer.— t 

aue.     (Local.) 

■nnUonn  (pen'l-farmX  n.    [L  iw 

'eather  orqnll],and/erfna,faTm.]    I 

Jie  lono  of  a  qalll  or  feather;  reaei 

1  feather  In  form ;  In  one*,  a  term  appuea 

',  Higi   wfa.  wJdc.   ah.  amre^—See  K>t. 
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to  muioles  in  which  the  fibres  pass  obliquely 
outwards  on  either  side  from  a  tendmous 
centre. 

PannlgerouB  (pe-niJ'6r-u8X  o.  [L.  penna,  a 
feather,  andff^ro,  to  bear.]  Beaiing  feathers 
or  qniUs.    Kirby. 

FemxillMB  (pen'ni-Ies),  a.  [From  penny,] 
Moneyless;  destitute  of  money;  poor.  'Hun- 
gering, penniUst,  and  far  from  home.'  Cow- 
per. 

ramilessnass  (pen'ni-les-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  penniless  or  without  money. 

Penalnenred  (penl-n^rvd),  a.  [L.  penna, 
a  feather,  and  E.  nerved.  ]  In  bat.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  leaves  with  a  midrib  branched  on 
either  side. 

Peimlstone  (pen'ni-st5nX  n.  [From  the  vil- 
lage of  PenisUme  in  Yorkshire.]  A  coarse 
woollen  stuff  or  frieze. 

Ponnont  (pen'onX  n-  A  pinion.  'Flutter- 
ing his  pennone  \4in.'    Milton. 

Pennon  (pen'on),  n.  [Fr.  pennon,  a  pennon, 
which  littrd  and  Brachet  derive  from  L. 
venna,  a  feather,  a  plume,  a  wing,  and  in 
late  Latin,  a  pen.]  A  small  pointed  flag  or 
streamer  formerly  carried  by  kniffhts  at- 
tached to  their  spear  or  lance,  and  gener- 
ally bearing  a  badge  or  device;  a  pennant 

Pennonoel,  Pennonoelle  (pen'on-seR  n, 
[Dim.  of  pemwn.}  A  small  pennon;  a  little 
flag  to  ornament  a  lance  or  spear. 

Penny  (pen'ni),  n.  pL  Peniues  or  Penoe 
QMn'niz,  pensX  Penniee  denotes  the  num- 
ber of  coins;  penoe  the  amount  of  pennies 
in  value.  [A.  Sax.  penig,  pening,  a  penny, 
a  silver  coin,  a  pound  weight;  a  word  which 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  into  the 
Teutonic  languages  at  a  venr  early  date,  and 
considered  by  Pott  and  others  to  be  pro- 
bably of  same  origin  as  jxitcn,  a  pledge  or 
earnest  of  a  bargain :  D.  penning,  Dan.  penge, 
a  coin,  money;  IceL  penninar,  a  coin,  a 
INut  of  an  ounce;  O.H.G.  pending,  G.  pfen- 
nig.] L  A  bronxe  (formerly  copper)  coin, 
of  which  there  are  12  in  the  shilling  and 
240  in  the  poiud  sterling.  It  is  the  radical 
denomination  from  which  our  coins  are  num- 
bered, the  halfpenny  and  farthing  being 
fractions  of  a  penny.  In  Scotland  the  value 
of  the  old  penny  was  only  ^d.  sterling,  the 
pound  being  eoual  to  20d.  sterling.— 2.  An 
insigniflcant  coin  or  value;  a  small  sum.  'I 
will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. '  Shak.  —3.  Money 
in  general;  as,  a  cheap  pennvworth.  'What 
penny  hath  Some  borne,  what  men  provided. ' 
Shak.  Often  in  such  phrases  as  to  Cum  an 
honest  penny,  to  make  a  little  gain  honestly. 

Be  sure  to  turn  th*  penny,  Dryden, 

In  the  phrases  eiae-pennu,  eight-cenny,  ten- 
penny  nailM,  nails  of  such  sizes  tJiat  a  thou- 
sand will  weigh  six,  eight,  or  ten  nounds, 
penny  retains  its  old  meaning  of  pound 
weight    See  Nail,  in  meaning  2. 

Penny-A-llner  (pen'ni-a-lln-«rx  n.  A  term 
of  contempt  for  those  who  furnish  matter 
for  public  Journals  at  a  penny  a  line,  or 
some  such  small  price.  The  penny-a-liners 
prepare  paragraphs  on  their  own  account, 
and  sell  copies  of  the  same  paragraph  to  as 
manyjoumalsaswill  purchase  them.  Hence, 
any  poor  writer  for  hire. 

Penny-creM  (pen'ni-kresX  n.  A  cruciferous 
British  plant  of  the  genua  Thlaspi,  the  T. 
arvenee,  called  also  MUhridate  Muetard,  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  ,lh>m  10  to  12  inches, 
has  br^ht  green  oblong  leaves,  which  are 
toothed,  and  at  the  base  arrow-shaped;  the 
slender  stems  bear  numerous  minute  white 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  very  large 
orbicular  pouches,  rendering  the  plant  con- 
spicuous.   It  occurs  as  a  weed  in  cornfields. 

Penny-dOff  (pen'ni-dogX  fk  A  kind  of  shark 
common  on  the  south  coast  of  Britain ;  the 

*  tope. 

Penny-fktlier  t  (pen'ni-f)fc-TH6rX  n.  A  par- 
simonious or  penurious  person ;  a  nigg^trd. 
Sir  T.  More. 

Penny-cafr(pen'ni-gafX  n.  A  theatre  of  a 
very  low  claas,  for  admission  to  which  a 
penny  or  some  such  low  sum  is  charged. 

Fanny-graai  (pen'nl-grasX  n.  A  plant, 
pennyroyal  (which  seeX 

ramyroyal  (pen'nl-roi-alX  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Mentha,  the  Jf.  Pulegium, 
a  trailing  plant  with  small  smooth,  ovate 
leaves.  Its  odour  is  less  pungent  than  that 
oi  the  other  species,  but  it  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  The  North  American  pen- 
nyroyal is  the  Hedeoma  puUgundee, 

PMiny>weddlng  (pen'ni-wed-ingX  n.  A 
wedaing  where  the  guests  contnouto  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  the  wedding  entertain- 
ment and  freauentlv  towards  the  house- 
hold outfit  of  the  wedded  pair.    '  A  sort  of 


nenny-weddif^  . . .  where  all  men  contrl> 
buto  to  the  young  folk's  maintenance.'  Sir 
W.Scott, 

Pennyweii^t  (pen'ni-watXn.  Atroywei^t 
containing  24  chains,  each  grain  being  equal 
in  weight  to  a  grain  of  wheat  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ear,  weU  dried.  It  was  anciently 
the  weight  of  a  silver  penny,  whence  tiie 
name.  Twenty  pennyweights  make  an 
ounce  troy. 

Penny-wise  Cpen'ni-wlzX  a.  Saving  small 
sums  at  the  hazard  of  larger:  niggardly  on 
important  occasions:  generally  used  in  the 
full  phrase  *penny*m9e  and  pound-foolish.' 

Be  not  /tnnjr-wise;  riches  have  wings  and  fly  away 
ot  thenuehres.  Bacon. 

Pennyworth  dMn'ni-w^rth),  n.  L  As  much 
as  isDought  for  a  penny.— 2.  Any  purchase; 
anvthing  bought  or  sold  for  money;  a  bar- 
gain. 'Though  the  pennyworth  on  his  side 
betheworst^  Shak. 

Thooeh  in  purchase  of  church  lands  men  have 
usually  the  cheaoest /rnnyworths,  yet  they  have  not 
always  the  best  bargains.  South. 

&  A  good  bargain;  something  advantage- 
ously purchased,  or  for  less  than  it  is  worw. 
4.  A  small  quantity. 

My  friendship  I  distribute  inpennyvtcrtht  to  those 
about  me.  Swi/^. 

Penodk  (pen'okX  n.  A  name  riven  to  oil- 
cake in  the  East    Called  also  Pend. 

Penological  (pe-no-lo1'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining 
to  i>enology;  pertaimng  to  public  punish- 
ment 

Penology  (pS-noFo-jiX  n.  [Gr.  povni,  L. 
poena,  retribution,  punishment,  and  logos, 
discourse.]  The  saence  which  treats  of 
public  punishments,  as  they  tetipeci  the 
public  and  the  sufferer. 

Ponon^t  n.    A  pennon.    Chaueer. 

Penra6k(pen'rakX  n.  A  rack  for  holding 
pens  when  not  in  use. 

PenSit  n,  pi.    Pence;  pennies.    Chaueer. 

Pensa^t  n.  [L.]  A  wey  of  cheese,  salt  ^^* 
equal  to  256  lbs. 

Pensatiyet  (pen'sa-tiv).  a.  Same  as  Pensive. 
Shelton. 

Penselltt  n.    See  Pbmcel.    Chaucer. 

Penslttlet  (pen'si-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
weighed;  pensile.    Bacon. 

PenuflBheadyt  n.    Pensiveness.    Chaueer. 

PenBll  (pen'sUX  n.    A  pencel  (which  seeX 

Penstis  and  pennons  wide  were  flung, 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rune. 
'  St  Mary  for  the  young  Bucdeuch ! ' 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

PeniUe  (pen'snx  a.  [L  pensUis,  from  pen- 
deo,  to  hang.]  Hanging;  suspended;  hiane- 
ing  and  swaying;  pendulous.  'The  bell 
vrnen  It  \b pensHe.'  Bacon.  'The  long,  pen- 
sOe  branches  of  the  birches.'    HowitL 

Pensileness  (pen'sil-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  pensile  or  hanging.  '  The  pensileness 
of  the  earth.'    Bacon. 

Pensilltyt  (pen-sU'l-tlX  n.  The  stote  of 
hanging  loosely;  pensileness^    Bacon 

Pennon  (pen'shon^.  n.  [Fr.  pennon,  from 
L.  pensio,  pensionis,  a  paying,  a  payment, 
from  pendo,  pensum,  to  weigh,  to  pay 
(whence  expend,  &c. ),  allied  to  pendeo,  to 
hang  (whence  pendent,  &cX]  1.  A  stated 
allowance  to  a  i>erson  in  consideration  of 
past  services:  periodical  payment  made  to 
a  person  retired  from  service  on  account 
of  aoe,  disabilify,  or  the  like ;  especially,  a 
yearly  sum  granted  by  government  to  retired 
public  officers,  to  soldiers  or  sailors  who 
have  served  a  certain  number  of  years  or 
have  been  wounded,  to  the  families  of  sol- 
diers or  sailors  killed,  tomeritoriousauthors, 
artists,  and  the  like. 

Tis  no  matter  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my 
colour,  and  my  pension  shall  seem  the  more  reason- 
able. ShaJk. 

2.  A  certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  clergy- 
man in  lieu  of  rent— 3.  An  annual  payment 
made  by  each  member  of  the  inns  of  court 
to  the  houses. — 4.  An  assembly  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Gray's  Inn  to  consult  about  tiie 
affairs  of  the  society.— 6.  A  boarding-honse 
or  boarding-school,  especially  on  the  Conti- 
nent: in  this  sense  pronounced  pafi-sdHoh, 
the  term  being  French.— 0.t  Payment;  a 
sum  paid. 

Pennon  (pen'shon).  v.  t  To  grant  a  pension 
to;  as,  to  pension  soldiers;  to  pension  an  old 
servant 

PenaUmaiy  (pen'shon-a-riX  a.  1-  3Iain- 
tained  by  a  pension;  receiving  a  pension. 
'  Pensionary  spies.'  Donne.— 2.  Consisting 
in  a  pension;  of  the  nature  of  a  pension;  as, 
a  pensionary  provision  for  maintenance. 

Pnudonaxy  (pen'shon-a-rIX  n.  l.  A  person 
who  receives  a  pension  from  government 
for  past  services,  or  a  yearly  allowance  from 


some  prince,  comjMuiv,  or  individual?  a 
pensioner.— 2.  One  of  uie  chief  magistrates 
of  towns  in  Holland.— Grand  pensionary, 
the  first  minister  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  Holland  under  the  old  republican  govern- 
ment 

Peniloner(pen'shon-toXn.  l.  One  in  receipt 
of  a  pension ;  one  to  whom  an  annual  sum 
of  money  is  paid  by  government  in  consi- 
deration of  past  services.— 2.  One  who  re- 
ceives an  annual  allowance  for  certain 
services.— &  A  dependant  on  the  bounty  of 
another;  a  dependant  in  generaL  'Dreams, 
the  tcikXe  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train.' 
Milton  *  root  pensioner  on  the  bounties 
of  an  hour.'  Young.— 4.  In  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  one  who  pays  for  his  com- 
mons outoftdsown  income;  the  same  aa 
a  commoner  at  Oxford.— 6.  One  of  an  hon- 
ourable band  of  gentlemen  who  attend  on 
the  sovereign  of  ^island  on  stato  occasions, 
and  receive  a  penuou  or  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  £160  and  two  horses.  This  band 
was  instituted  by  Henry  VIL  This  band 
is  now  called  the  Honourable  Body  of  Oen- 
tlemen-at-arms. 

Pension -Wilt  (pen'shon-rit).  n.  In  law,  s 
process  formerly  issued  agunst  a  member 
of  an  inn  of  court  when  he  was  in  airear  for 
pensions,  commons,  or  other  duties.    See 

PENSION. 

Pensive  (pen'sivXa.  [^.pensif,ftGmpen9er, 
to  think  or  reflect,  ti»m  L.  penso,  to  welffh, 
to  consider,  a  freq.  from  pendo,  to  wd^.] 

1.  Thoughtnil;  employed  in  serious  thought 
or  reflection ;  given  to  earnest  musing:  it 
ofton  implies  some  degree  of  anxiety,  depres- 
sion, or  gloom  of  mind;  thoughtful  and 
somewhat  melancholy. 

Now.  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like  you  our  choice. 
That  you  stand /rwfifuf.  as  half  malcontent  t  ShaJk.. 
Anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppress'd.    P^. 

2.  Expressing  thoughtfulness  with  sadness; 
a8,2)en«ivennmbers;jMn«tve  strains.  Prior. 

PenslTedt  (pen'sivd),  a.  Thought  on  or 
brooded  over.  '  Pensived  and  subdued  de- 
sires.'   Shak. 

Pensively  (pen'siv-liX  adv.  In  a  pensive 
manner;  with  thoughmilness;  with  serious- 
ness or  some  d^^ree  of  melancholy. 

PensiyeneBS  (pen'siv-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  i>ensive ;  gloomy  thought- 
fulness;  melancholy;  seriousness  from  de- 
pressed spirits.  '  Cold  despair,  and  gnaw- 
ing pensiveness.'    Herbert 

Pen-slides  (pen'sUdzX  npl.  An  instrument 
used  by  surveyors,  ac.,  for  drawing  maps 
and  plans. 

Penstock  (pen'stokX  ^  i^^n,  an  indosure, 
and  stodc.}  1.  A  trough,  tube,  or  conduit  ox 
boards,  used  chiefly  for  conducting  the 
water  of  a  mill-pond  to  a  wheel,  for  empty- 
ing a  pond  or  the  like,  and  furnished  with  s 
flood-gate  which  may  be  shut  or  opened  at 
pleasure.— 2.  The  sluice  bv  which  the  water 
supplying  a  water-wheel  is  r^ulated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  wheel.— &  The 
barrel  of  a  pump  in  which  the  piston  plays» 
and  Uirongh  wmch  the  water  passes  up. 

Pensy,  Pensie  (pen^siX  a.  (Fr.pensif.  Seo 
Pensive. ]  Proud  and  conceited;  spmce. 
[Scotch.] 

Pent  (pentX  pp.  of  pen.  Penned  or  shut  up ; 
closely  confined. 

Here  in  the  body  pent. 
Absent  from  htm  I  roam,    yames  Montgomtery. 

Pent  Greek  patriotism  slumbered  for  centuries  dU 
It  biased  out  grandly  in  the  Liberation  war  of  tSat-s^ 

Pr^.  Btackie. 

Pentftoapsnlar  (pen-ta-kap'sfil^rX  a.  [Or. 
penie,  five,  and  £.  eapeuXar.  ]  In  hot.  having 
five  capsules  or  seed-vessela 

PentaoerotidA  (pen'ta-se-rori-ddX  ^  P<- 
\Qx.  pente,  five,  keras.  keratos,  a  horn,  and 
eidos,  likeness.]  A  tamily  of  star-flshea 
characterized  by  a  body  supported  by  round- 
ish or  elongated  piece  \  covered  with  a 
smooth  or  granular  sldn.  pierced  with  mi- 
nute pores  between  the  tuiierdes. 

Pentachord  (pen'UkordX  n.  [Or.  penta- 
chordos,  flve-striuged,  from  pente,  five,  and 
chordi,  a  string,  a  chord.]  1.  An  ancient 
Oreek  instrument  of  music  with  five  strings. 
2.  An  order  or  system  of  five  sounds. 

Pentade  (pen'Ukl),  n.  [L.L.  pfmtaculum, 
from  Or.  pente,  five.]  A  figure  consisting 
of  two  equilateral  triangles  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a  six-pointed  star.  It  is  often  met 
with  in  early  ornamental  art  and  Also  with 
superstitious  import  by  the  astrologers  and 
mystics  of  the  middle  agea.    Fairlmt. 

They  hare  their  chrystals.  I  do  know,  and  r^gs. 
Ami  Tir^nn-parchment.  and  their  dead  men'k  ku11s» 
Their  ntvens'  wings,  their  lighu.  and  pentcictts. 
With  characters.  B.  yottstm. 


F&te,  fir.  fat,  tftU;       mi,  met,  hit;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  mdve;       tObe,  tub,  ball;       oil.  pound;       ii,  8c.  abttne;      S,  So.  tiry. 


t 


PKNTAOOOOODB 


0CO«(pm-«»-l(ok'iu)i«.  [Or-penU, 

flra,  ud  I.  ccBtut,  ■  berry.)  lu  tef.  luTliig 
or  oootalnlss  fln  Bnlii*  ot  tatdt,  or  bkTing 
An  nnltMl  calli  wuh  om  mM  In  suIl 

MnUnrlnlta  (pni-Uk'ilD-lt),  n. 
a  ol  tba  K«iiia  PsdUcilniu, 
laslwu  (pan-Uk'rlB-u),  n.  .    . . 
_  .i.iiidMn«i,iUlT.]   AgADUialMhlno- 
darau,  oompnbsiidliiK  tbow  In  which  the 
animil  oontutt  ot  ft  folntod  Oexlblfl  column 
nud  m(  tliB  bus,  and  mppoitiiic  an  lU  free 


P«BUU  (pWUl),  iL  1  toDuwhit  nt'lUa 
uldul  Inlubltliig  Bomm,  *a  oilled  Imm 
"■-  -' "~  o(  lU  UU.     See  PnLOCU. 


ented  (ritta  *  petUaiAgaoldai 


iaf.    Tb«n  an  two  wdw  i 

Pentcurimm  caput  Mtdtua,  lonDd  at  the 
bottom  ot  dMp  waa  In  tba  Wait  Indlea;  and 
PtntMTinvt  mropmut,  toiind  oa  th«  coaat 
oI  Irelaud  attached  to  dlflannt  Undi  of 
SaitalaflaaiMlFluitTaean,  The  roij  feather- 
■tan  (Comatola)  balonc  to  thU  groDp.  which 
fa  Dov  named  CrlnoJdea. 
PanturortfaKpoi-ta-kTartikVa.  [Or. 
Are.and  R-oeruMa]  Conlalmng  Are 

FWtMniBUo  (pen-ta-boa'tlk),  n.  AKtot 
'renal  lo  dlipoaed  la  to  contain  Ave  acnwaci 
ol  the  iua»  aame,  there  being  Htc  dlTUoni 

FKItadftMD'UdXn.    [Or.  iwnlof;  the 


— -  —  and  fityttm,  a  leaf]    In  i. 

V  (pen-tai/frdl),  n.     lOr.  ] 
pout,  pooot.  a  rootj    In  jx 


navlng  Bn  leam. 
ttatM^oOj  (pen-tap'frdl),  n.     lOr.  pmlm. 


FntadMitrL  PantadM^rbnu  -. 

dakrtll.  pea^a^dak'tU-u),  a.  [Qr.  iienta, 
flTe»  and  daktyloa.  Anger.)  Haniu  five  fln- 
gera  or  toae,  ot  Or*  nifta  or  appeDaagea  re- 
■embllng  flngen  or  (oea. 

PontadMnik  (patla^e^ma).  n.  (Or.  pmU. 
Hve,  and  dttma,  a  bood,  a  tetter,  the  itameni 
forming  ttn  bnndlea.  ]  The  geoeilc  nuw 
of  a  Ime  tlabrona  tree  fannd  In  Sierra 
leDoe,  called  the  botter-and-IaUov  tne.on 
acooont  ot  a  tatt*  aabetuce  wblch  1*  ob- 
tained from  It  It  haa  an  ovate  Heahy  trnlt 
about  Um  rite  of  a  dtnm.  and  Ita  ataineni 
nre  collected  Inio  flre  nuceli,  whence  Ita 
Iwlaalcal name.  IthaileatheijIeaTea  and 
large  red  eeminal  loUtarj  flawen.  J*,  fruly- 
roceo  la  the  onlr  ipedea.  It  belong!  to  the 
DaL  order  OattUent. 

PtBtafld(nen't*-lld]ta.  [Or.  wnk.  Are, and 
L  JlntJs,>fi,  to  qillL]  In  bc  cMt  or  dl- 
Tided  Into  ATa 

FnUSlOt  (pen'ta-glot),  n.  [Or.  Kntt,  Are, 
and  gieua,  a  tongne.]  A  woA  In  Ave  dll- 
terent  langmge^ 

PanUfOn  (pm'tB-sonX  n. 
[Or,  pentt,  oVe,  and  irMu.  a 
comer.]  L  In  peom.  a  Agnre 
of  Aire  udea  and  Hre  anglea; 
ff  the  ride*  and  anglaa  be 
eQaal  It  la 


.  .^ 1),  0.    Having  fire 

FntafOUllr  (pen-tag'on-al-U),  adv.   Wflh 


_  ^, ^ramX  n.     [Gr.  pejUt^ 

in,  and  grnmniJ,  a  line,  tiom  vrapM,  to 
wrtie.)  A  pentacle  (which  eecL  'Some 
Agar*  like  a  wliard'a  paUagnaC    Teony- 

PantagnpH  (peD'ta«nt]t  n.    See  turto- 

granST  pen-ta«raf  £3),  a.    Bee  funo- 

PKItwm  (pen't^llnX  n.  [Or.  iient*,  Ave. 
andDyM.aiemals.]  In  M.  a  plant  having 
fl*e  iulaa.  Pentegrni  (L.  wntaovnui)  form 
an  OTdBrlnttaa^nttE;  Uuth,  eleTsn^twelftb, 

■e  plante  that  have  1^ 

n  (pen-ta-]lnl4nX  a.    Same  aa 


Psntacjiiaiii  (pen-taJlo-niX  a.  In  but.  bav- 

FmtA^tdraJ,  VrntaJwdrona  (pan-ta-bV- 
dral.  pan-la-M'dnu},  a.    Bavlnc  An  equal 

PwiUlwarlMl  (pan-ta-hed'ttt-aH  a.    Pen- 
tahedral   {Bare.] 
— -'—- '--MI(pen-la-b«'dnn),n.(Gr.Mn», 
-'--.  a  aMg  or  baae.)   A  ngare 
alildea. 


Atc,  and  JUdra,  a  ah 
havlnE  A«e  equal  aide 
Fat^onhadnl  (i 


'et-tr),n.    [Or.  pttM, 

ol  iiv  feat;  a  Tarletr  of  t*ih  belonging 
more  capeclally  lo  Greek  and  Latin  poetry. 
The  two  Ont  feet  mar  be  either  dactyla  or 
ipondeea ;  the  third  la  alwayi  a  ipondee. 
and  the  two  laat  anapeiti.  A  pentameter 
Tene.  niblaloed  to  a  beiameter.conitlti ' 
what  la  ealled  the  elegiac  pwaaore. 
Peiltamet«r(pen-lam^et-er),a.  HarlDg 


impDud  ot  Ave  Ingredi- 


PW)tUldrU(pen-tan'drl-a),n.plL  (Qr.! 


five,  and  anlr,  androi. 


PrataptOta&HOfap-tAtVn.  iat.|)nte,flve, 
and  iMdUi,  talleD,  declined,  from  pvl^  to 
fail  r  In  ram.  a  noun  ha^  Ave  caiu. 

Pentapmti  <I>enfap-Uk),  n.  (Or.  ptnU, 
Ave.  andfityaU,  a  told,  a  leaf.]    An  altar- 

Slece  Doniiitlng  of  a  centnl  portion  and 
ouble-taldlngwlngaon  each  aide.  FairluU. 
Pentftroby  (pen'tkr-klX  n.  (Or.  ptnti.  Are, 
end  arcM.  rule.  ]     A  govenunent  In  the 

FantMHNtlOlu  (pen-ta-ti'pal-ui),  a.  (Or. 
penfe,Ove,aud  E.Hpai.J    In  bof .  bavlng  Ave 

PuntaapUt  (peo'ta^^atl),  n.  (Or.  ptnU, 
pre,  and  ipde,  to  draw.  ]  An  engine  wltli 
Ore  puUeya    Jelinton, 

tanwimoiu  (|ien-ta-ap6r^ui),  a.    (Or. 
jwnto,five,and  neTina.aHed.J  InfroCoon- 

111  (pen't»atlk),  n.      (Or.  ptnit, 
. —  iticAot,  a  veiH.  1    A  cumpoaltkin 

PaiiUirMe(peD'ta-atn).iLanda,  (Or.HMi, 
Ave,  amfflylot, a  column.]  In  artJL  an  edl- 
Ace  having  five  ooIuduu  in  front;  having 


tstatmieli  (penta-tOk),  n.  [Or.  penu, 
Ive.  and  teuenoi,  a  book  or  compomloa.] 
Ike  Ant  Are  booka  ot  the  Old  Teatament 


..  the  Pentateuch. 
P«ntATalant(Mnfa-TA-lent),  a.  (Or.wiiM, 

Ave.  and  L.  ni&ne,  eatmitb,  ppr.  of  mue.  to 


rUiepauover.  Itwaa 
then  to  acknowledge 


called  the  leaaC  of 

Initltutad  tooblii 
the  temple  of  the  I 

hia  ahaolDte  domli 

oner  him  the  Ant-fnilCg  of  their  harreite ; 
aiao  tiiat  thej  might  call  to  mind  and  sire 
Uunki  to  Ood  tor  Qielaw  which  he  had  gTren 
them  at  Slnal  on  the  AfUeth  day  from  their 
departure  from  Egypt  —  i.  WhlUuntlde,  a 
■ofemn  teait  ot  the  Engllih  Church,  which, 
reckoning  Incln  lively,  u  fifty  dayi  from  Baa- 
ter.  Itliheldlncommemorntlonottheda- 
icent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apoitlet. 
AcCglL 
Penteoortal  (pen-te-kot'tal),  a. 
to  Pentecogt  or  WbltannUde, 


thnei  by  Interior  chnrchea 


nected  with  the  pUtll. 

Pentaudrlan  {pen-tan'drl-anX  a.  Same  aa 
PentaTutroat. 

Fentuidroiu  (»n-tao'dre>),  a.  In  bet.  per- 
taining to  thePentandrfa;  having  Ave  ata- 
meni  with  dlatlnct  Alamenti  not  connected 
with  the  pIMU. 

PanUaSlal  (penfang^l).  n.  [Or  ptntt. 
Ave,  and  E.  onirle.]    A  pentagon.    Sir  T. 

PmitMlXnlU  (pen-lang'aA-ltr),a.  [Or.pante, 
Ave.  and  IL  oiigiiJar.]    Having  Ave  comen 

— "■ '-' — ■  (pen-ta.pefa-lni).  a.    [Or.  I 

■--,  a  petal]    Inii* 


Ave.)  i. -, 

Oreece.    MUford. 
FMltrcot^  (peDt«ko*-tli).  n.    [Or.     Bae 

PDrTloo«TU.T  Id  andent  Oreece,  a  body 

ot  Atty  loldlen.     ifiVanf. 
Petit«8rapll  (peo'te^nt),  n.   Same  at  Patt- 

PsntellO,  PantellMll  (pen-tel'lk   pen-tel'- 


and  other  Athenian  monument*  wen  ballt 


avdlenta.     I^iuwIiH 

ntaiplirlloldv  (IM 

— -    ^ve.  ptifOtm,  a  leaf,  a 


OMe  {pcnfhona),  n.  [Corrupted  tnmi 
....  {wUch  leeV]  ].  A  tbed  lUndlng 
irwfromlhemaftiw-" —  '-"■" —  ■■~- 


irlinltdlng.  -Thi 
reniod^red  ui 


w,  uig;     wh.  ipAlg;      rb,  b 


nbliug  a  pcnthonia  or  DCcapTlng  the 
ae  reUtlve  paalttiia  vltta  reaard  to  •ome- 
ns elH.     'Under  the  penthovm  of  hit 


iUm  tPsn'UiJ,  n.     (Fr.  appenCii,  ■  pent- 
tue— ap  (for  L  ad,  to),  and  penit,  a  ilop^ 


^itlla  (pen'tS),  n.    A  tUs  lor  coTerlog  tl 
■loping  put  ol  ■  rooL    Ottoogr  caUed 

PentremiM  (pan'treni  "~ 

foBll  ectilnodermt,  ot 

molt  abundant  In  the 

bonllerooi  roclu. 
Pant-Toof  (penl'rfll),  rL 

In  orcA.  a  ixw)  EorrnedllkB 

anlncUnodpluie.ttie  slops 

belivaUononailda.  <M1- 

«d  alM  a  SAsd-roqf 
Pan-'tToivlt  (P»n  troft  «. 

The  trongli  In  which  the 

ntOT-wbeel  ii  placed. 
Pttnult  (pi'nult),  n.    (L  pmutHmut-peni, 

Blinon.aiidHltimiM  laaL]  The  lait  lyUable 

at  a  word  except  one. 
pennltlnufpt-nal'ti-ina).  n.  SamaaiPmuK. 


Iwnwdtheo 

Pmnltbiiatt 

■^■bte  but  or 


•taadow  earned  b; 


rUoa  Ibe  Ibiht 
pojntawlthbit 
ffom  the  view  of  i 
noui  body,  and  ■ 
by  the  opaque  bodir;  while 


ide.j  1,  The  partial 
II  light  and  the  total 
opaque  bodj  Inter- 


bod;  iituated  between  two  opaqne  bodlM. 
one  imalleT,  the  other  larger  than  Itielt. 
The  inbject  li  ol  Inportanca  In  the  eon- 
dderatlDO  of  ecllpua.  In  a  partial  ecUpae  of 
the  aun,  ai  long  ai  any  part  ot  the  (vne  li 
Tliible.  Uie  pattJet  obHrring  are  tn  the 
penumbra;  when  the  eclipee  !•  total,  lu  the 
umbra-  —  £,  En  painlima,  the  boDndarj  of 
ah«de  and  Ught.  where  Ibe  one  blandi  with 
the  other,  &  (radaUon  being  almoel  Im- 
perceptible. 

FtBiimlmJQiS-iiiunltndXa.  Pertaining  to 
or  rcaembllng  a  penDmbn. 

P<9niTl(ni«<pi-iia'ri-iuX<i.  I.  Pertalnliv  to 
peniii7i  diaracterlwd  bj  penury;  niggard; 
icuily;  not  bonntUol  or  llbanL 

1  Bicaaliely  UTioi  or  RMrlng  lu  the  Die 
of  money ;  paialraouoni  to  a  fanlt ;  urdid ; 

of 'hli  wealth.'  IfiKaTL—STn.  Panlnu^^u 
dole,  covetona,  mlaerly,  niggardly,  aordld. 

PsmirlatUlp  (pA-nA'rl-iu-llX  oae.  tn  a 
penurloDi  or  panlmonloo)  nuuiner;  with 
•canty  tapply,     R  Jontm. 

PannrlOiiJiuw  (p«-na'rl-n>-neiX  n.  l.  The 
■tate  or  quality  ot  baing  peourlnu*:  panl- 
mony :  a  aordld  diipoaltlon  to  aara  money, 
1.  BcanthMM;  niggardly  or  (canty  lupply. 

Panmr  {pen'O-riSTn.  jfr.  p<nur*i,  1.  pm- 
uria.  tram  root  eeen  alio  In  Or.  ptnia,  poT- 
erty,  peina,  hnooer.  penet,  a  poor  petioD, 
lunomai.  to  toll  Tor  dally  bread,  to  be  poor 
1.  Wait  of  property :  tadlgmce: 
'erty.  ■  Age,  ache,  pentay,  and 
at'  S\ak.  'PinurvolthollghL' 


or  needy.) 


(pen'wg-nunX  n.  A  female 
wniflr;  an  authoTeaa.  'Hud  work  li  not 
tit  tor  a  Hnwoman.'  ^oAiuon. 
Peali(p«'on},  n.  (Fr.pfen,  a  pawn  at  cheu, 
a  fo(£aoldfer;  Sp.  Hon  a  footeoldler,  a 
du-laboorer,  a  pedeatrian.  from  L.  ptt, 
pedit,  the  tooL)  I.  In  Hlndoitan,  a  foot- 
•oldler  armed  with  eword  and  target:  a 
~  In  fipanlih  America, 
lerotapanlih' 


laboarei;  a  tanner  ot 


it  i^ltads  to  work 


aday-Ub 

ont  hlideDi;  aien,— s.  in  enen,  a  pieca  re- 
preientfiu  a  tootman;  apawn. 

Aonue  (pVoa-iiy  n.  [Sp.  peoiKtji.  See 
PioN.J  Ji  form  of  Mrrltade  exliOua  In 
Mexico  after  Ita  conqneat  by  the  Spanlarda. 

Paonlan  (pA'on-limX  n.  Inie  itate  or  con- 
dition ol  a  peon ;  peonage.    D.  Wtblltr. 

PW>ll7(pVA-nl),it.  [L.  KHmis;  Or.  nfdnfa, 
from  paiOn,  ^lollo,  who  naed  tbU  Bower  to 
cure  Uu  woondi  of  the  goda.]  A  plant  and 
flower  of  the  genna  PbodI*.    See  P.^nH)i 

Pmpla  (pffiA),  n.  _  [q.R. 


o.ftTpopta, ,..,.., 

L.  iM^uue,  people^     The  . 
*o  teiT  common  In  An^i^aion,  a  nn  m 
modem  Bngil»h,    Ben  Jonaoo  Mid,  '  It  la 
found  but  In  three  wordi  In  our  tongue. 


ji«7«.'  'Sliak.  •  Hath  done  well  In  peoplt'i 
Av^  wre  tnnptcd  to  lend  by  p«a(  pfesdnftai  and 
3.  With  poaaeaalrea,  thi 


lected  with  a  perton, 


are  cloaely 

attendanta, 

■omeUmei  rela- 


tlrea,  aaceeton 
Pttople  (pS'pl),  e.L  preL  A  pp.  Mniled.-  ppr. 
'-Iff.    (See  the  noun.]    To  itock  with 


(pe-paa'tik),  n.     [Or.  pepain 


.aiftikX  n. 
ture.  1     In 


It  wperfiio,  frompepe,  JiirMrB,L,pip(r, 
•eyj  A  light  porooiipecleiofToJcanlc 
■«•.  formed,  like  tnfa,  by  the  cementing 
together  ot  aand,  acorla,  clnden,  Ac  ;  eo 
called  lu  allaiiou  to  the  email  peppercom- 
Uke  tragmenta  of  which  It  li  catnpoaed. 

Peple,t «-    People.     Ckaueer. 

PtpUitpepTUi^Ln.  [Or.,  punlane.1  Agsnua 
of  creeping  planta.  nat  order  Lythrace*). 
P.  Partula,  or  water  punlane,  ti  a  Britlih 
plant,  growing  In  watery  plaret,  eapeoially 
aach  at  become  dry  in  aummer. 

PapUih,!  a.     Vulgar.    Chauotr. 

Fepln*  ipeplni).  n.  [L.  ptplui,  Qi.  ptpht.  ] 
In  due  eottunu,  a  lajge  full  npper  robe 
worn  eipeclally  by  Greek  wometL 

Papo  (pepn.  n-  [L,  a  large  apedeaot  melon.! 
Ahotanfci]  term  Deed  to  expreat  that  kind 
of  trail  ot  which  the  gourd  ti  the  type,    tt 


ay-eeeded  Interior  fruit, 

with  parietal  pUoeniB  and  a  polpy  fnlarfor. 
hVP«r  (pep'pirV  ».  [A  Sal.  pipor,  ptppor, 
from  L  ji<pir.  Or  piprrt,  ptprn:  a  word  ol 
Orlentaloitehi.]  i  plant  and  ita  tmlt  be- 
longing to  the  geniu  Piper,  the  tut  order 
Flpenceia.  The  ipeclei  are  numerooa,  and 
are  almoM  itrlctly  conflned  within  the  Umlta 


ot  the  tropica,  belnft  extremely  com; 
In  tropical  America  and  the  tnoiu  Ai 
petagD,    The  beny  oi  tnilt  ot  the  pe] 


parUei      per- 

I     vade  the  wbda 

I     ot  the   ptinbi 

themeelret  lu 

a    greater    OE 

Seienl^^a 
ot  pepptt  an 
mat   nth    la 


withlomi 
■lender  Ho 


the  ttSioI  J>. 

njrrwt     (tb* 

-    pepper  plautL 

f/rr  nftnwi.    a       p«r«nnU 

oUmbugihrkti, 

mi,  broadb  ovate  leareund 

Howeraplk^enlllTalMlaMenalTelr 

in  ludlLfilam,  the  weat  Indian  TtTairi^  ftc 
It  reqwaa  the  hvhkM  ot  other  ti»ua.  la 
which  it  readily  adhirea.  Tha  bnlt  ii  pn- 
duoed  In  loDg  mall  cloiten  of  funs  tvantr 
to  flftygralna;  wbeniipa  It  liof  abrlghtrM 
Golonr.bat  beoomea  nearly  Uack  when  dried. 
The  black  petvar  of  Ualabar  la  tiaaally  reck- 
oned tha  beat  ITMU  pttptr  la  made  ^ 
blanching  the  lueat  giafaia  ol  the  cooimoii 
bhick  pepper,  and  treeing  tbnn  from  lb> 
ontra'dnd.  It  it  milder  than  the  other,  but  it 
lanotrnDchoiedinlhiaconnln'.  Ihaeobaha 
of  tha  ihopa  ii  Ihe  prodnoa  of  P.  CuMo. 
The  beat  lort  oomaa  nom  the  lalauda  of  Hw 
Indian  Arshlpelago.  Tba  Oolnea  or  Atrioan 
cnbeba  li  tba  piwlaea  of  F.  CliuU.  Lang 
ptnMr  la  tha  laodnoe  ol  P.  leiyMN,  a  mtlra 


Leog  Pepper  IPif^  /micmmy 

of  Java,  Ualabar,  and  BennL  The  tnit  la 
ntherad  while  green,  and  dried  In  the  nm. 
Betel,  an  acrid  itimnlaUng  anbatance  mnoh 
uaed  tor  cbawlns  by  the  ualaji,  la  the  pro- 
duce of  P.  Bettf.— ^omaim  pepptr.  Baa 
PMBBIo.— Oinnea  fppT,  cjterry  jpepp*'', 
btltpeppeT,  and  CbpHuweMiparaiaUupTO- 
duce  ol  dUIersnt  apeciea  at  (&palctmi.— Bb4- 
ptppir,  a  plant  of  the  genoi  Capalnnn,  C. 
/ruluenu. — Sool^qiFer,  another  apaolea  of 
Capalcum,  the  C  Mecaluni. — Pmtr  Saai- 
/nut,  the  3ttaiUBnltmit.—Ti/Uuttptpptr 
in  r/ie  now,  to  take  offence;  to  be  angry. 
Parmar  (pep'pArX  «.(-  1.  To  aninUe  with 
tr;  to  make  pungent— 1.  To  peltwllh 


Psppar-box  (pep'p^T-bola),  »,  A  imall  box 
with  a  pertomtcd  lid,  need  for  iprlnklhu 
pulTcriied  pMper  on  food.  'He  cannot 
creep  Into  a  aaltpaDoy  porM,  nor  into  a 

j/tpper-bac.'    Shot. 

ftmer-bntai  (pep1>«r-brandX  n.  A  kind 
of  blight  or  mildew  that  aflecti  eom ;  btmt 
(whicbaee). 

Fapp«r-o»k»  (pBp^>tr-kikX  n.  a  kind  ol 
aplced  cake  or  gingerbread. 

Papparaoni<pep'[^r-kDm),n.  l.Tbebenr 
or  bnit  ot  the  pepper  plant  Hence— 1  A 
amall  particle;  an  inugnincaut  quantity; 
■omethlng  ol  Inoonalderable  valne. 


U,  pound;       U,  Bo.  abime;      f,  Se.  fey. 
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YippiS^dolMCpei/pArdiiliXtk  InSooOand. 
(he  wune  gireii  (o  a  leaweed  of  tlie  genai 

Mid  hence  called  ftpptr4uttt^  is  eaten  in 


(pep^r4rX  «•    1.  An  old  name 

ftw'a  grooer  mm  hu  dealing  In  pepper. 

Slowf .— t.  A  penon  of  a  bot^  peppery  (em> 

per;  one  of  an  ardeotk  ImpetooQi  <fi^oaition. 

lHalEetui  (Colloq.  or  hamoroai.1 
Pgppw>Cmgwtaiead{pep>pte-Jto^yr-bced). 

tk    Hot-iQiioed  gingorbfead*    JSAm: 
Pmipcr-CZmM  (pei^)«r4rM).  n.   L  A  plant 

ofthe  genua  POolana,  the  P.  yloduli^iro.— 

S.  Sane  aa  I^tpowwcrt, 
Fqn^exldce  (pep'pte-iJX  <»•  See  Pxpimimn. 
gippTllic  (peinJto-lngX  a.   Hot;  pungent; 

angry. 

Itent  Mm  a /Q^j^tcri'iu;^  tetter  .   .   .   nor  ever  will 
have  aaythinc  to  say  toum  till  he  beg*  oajr  pardon. 

(pep'pto-mintX  n.    [Pepper 

mint:  O.  pfi^ermUnuA  L  A  plant  of 

the  genua  Mentha,  the  M.  pwerita.  It  haa 
a  more  penetrating  unell  than  any  of  the 
other  muita ;  a  strong  pungent  taate,  glow* 
Ing  like  pepper,  and  followed  by  a  lenae  of 
ooohMM.  It  ia  much  employed  in  medicine 
for  eereral  purposes;  the  volatile  oil  ia  an 
antlspasmoalo.~-S.  A  liquor  distilled  from 
the  plant 

V|op6Riililt-trM(pep'pto>mint-triX*>>  ^« 
Aeoliipeiif  ^jMrito,a  natiye  of  New  South 
Wales. 

FipptflMDOtll  (pep^pte>mothX  ^  Aoommon 
qMcieaof  mothof  the  genus  Biston,  so  called 
ftom  its  wings  being  marked  with  small  ir> 
regular  dota like  grains  of  pepper. 

PVPPenMl  t  (pepl)«r-nelX  n.  A  lump  or 
sweuhuL  'A  pevperml  in  his  head,  aa  big 
as  a  puuefs  egg.     Beau.  ^  Fl 

Fi!PP6r-P0t  (pepfp^potl  n.  1.  A  much- 
esteemed  West  Indian  dish,  the  principal 
Ingredient  of  which  is  cassareep,  with  flesh 
or  dried  fish  and  vegetables,  chiefly  the  un- 
ripe pods  of  the  ocnro,  and  chimes.  See 
OaaSARKBP.  —2.  A  pepper-box.  — &  A  plant  of 
the  genua  Capsicum. 

Pm«r-faiioe(pepl>6r-sftsX«>>  A  condiment 
made  by  steeping  red  peppers  in  vinegar. 

Pipper-trM  (pep'pte-tre),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Titu. 

Pipper-WEterCpep^r-w»>tteXn.  A  liquor 
ptepared  from  powdered  black  pepper,  used 
m  microscopical  observations. 

Vmnmwiul  (pep'p«r-w6rtX  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Lin>idium,  one  species  of  which 
(L.  tahvum),  the  common  garden  crsss,  is 
cultivated  for  the  tablei 

Peypeiy  (pep'pto-iXa.  L  Having  the  quail- 
tlea  of  pepper.— 2.  Choleric;  irritable. 

FtptllL  FvpitlM  (pep'sinXfk  [Qt.  pepM.to 
digest]  A  peculiar  animal  principle  secreted 
t^  the  stomach;  the  active  principle  or  di- 
gestive ferment  of  gastric  iufce.  Aprepara- 
aon  has  become  an  article  of  pnarmacv 
under  the  name  of  pepsin.  It  is  obtained 
by  drying  the  ^andnlar  layer  of  a  pig's  or 
calfs  stomach  at  low  temperaturea 

FiptloCpep'tikXa.  (Or.pei)<ftot.fromMpM. 
todigeMw]  L  Promoting  digestion;  relating 
to  diflestton;  dietetic;  as,  peptie  precepts.— 
1.  Able  to  digest:  possessing  good  powers  of 
digestion.  'iJvmg  pabulum,  tolerably  nu- 
titttveforamindasyetsojMmeie.'  Carlyte. 

FiptlO  (pep'tikX  n,  A  medicine  which  pro- 
motes digestion. 

PmsOot  (pep'tiksX  n.  L  The  science  or  doc- 
trine of  cugertion.— 2.  As  a  plural,  the  dlgea- 
tlve  organs. 

Bat  tho'  the  port  wrpanes  pralM. 

My  nerves  have  dnlt  with  sdlTer. 
If  there  sane  nacic  in  the  placet 

Ordonqr/i^Mcrdlfler.  TWuqumi. 

Vir  (pteX  A  Latin  preposition,  denoting 
throu^  Dy,bT  means  of  ,f  or.passing  through, 
or  over  Um  whole  extent^  occurring  aa  a  pre- 

useai 


is  la  many  Cnglish  words,  and  also 
parately  In  eeiwUn  phrasea  As  a  prellz.  In 
English,  It  letaina  seneralfar  more  or  less  of 
Its  original  slgniflrstlon.  and  often  intensifles 
the  meaning  of  tknmgk  into  tkoromakly  or 
compUteijf.  Thus,  in  eh^m.  a  peroaetde  is  a 
inbetancecontaintog  an  unusual  or  tfcorwy* 
quantity  of  oxyfsn, a  wiaximmm  of  oxygen; 
aa  distinguished  from  protcopide,  or  a  sub- 
stance combined  with  oxygen  in  the  first 
degree.  In  some  cases  It  seems  to  be  the 
analogueof  the  SngUsh /or  and  Oermaae«r, 
aa  In  jwflure,  to/orswear.  jwHldy.  Ac  Per 
la  used  separately  for  by,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of;  as,  per  bearer,  by  the  bearer;  and 
also  to  sbmlfy  for  mek;  as,  a  shilling  per 
day,  a  shilling  for  each  day.— P*r  OfmuiM, 


by  the  year;  In  each  year;  annually.— Pm* 
capita,  in  iaio,  bv  the  head  or  poll,  applied 
to  succession  when  two  or  more  persons 
have  equal  rl|^t— P*r  oentunit  by  the  hun- 
dred ;  commonly  abbreviated  to  ptr  cent— 
Per  owiom,  In  law.bj  the  court  ^Per  d4&m, 
by  thedav;  in  each  day;  daily.— Per  my  «t 
per  tout,  m  law,  by  the  half  and  I7  all,  ap- 
plied to  occupancy  In  Joint-tenancy.— Per 
jwts,  in  loif ,  by  the  oounny,  that  is,  by  a  Jury. 
—P«r  parsi^  In  loif,  by  one  s  equals  or  peers. 
—Per  eaUum,  by  a  leap:  without  interme- 
diate stepa —P«r  ee,  by  himself,  herselt  or 
Itself:  abstrsotfar.— Per  gtirpes.  In  lois,  by 
families;  applied  to  suoceesion  when  divided 
among  branches  of  repreeentatives  accord- 
ing to  the  sharea  which  belonged  to  their 
respective  ancestor*. 

P0xmott(pte-akt^«.t  [L.  nero^.toleador 
conduct  through.]  To  perform;  to  practise. 

In  certain  sports  called  FloraBa  divers  insolendes 
and  strange  vlUainles  were /rrwdte^        SytvttUr. 

PvaoiitaCpftr-a-kflt^a.  (Ii.p0racuftis— per, 
through,  and  aeutue,  sharp.]  Very  sharp; 
very  violent    'Peni«iite  fevers.'    Harvey. 

Permdrentars  (p6r-ad-ven'ttlr),  adv.  [Per 
and  adventure,  Vr.  par  aventure.1  Per- 
chance; perhaps;  it  may  be.  *Uceradven- 
ture  he  speak  against  me.'  Shak.  Some- 
times used  aa  a  noun=doubt;  question. 

Though  men"^  persons  ooght  not  to  be  hated,  yet 
vithout  aU /erammitmne  thor  practices  Justhr  may. 

SmOM, 

Feraiprmtet  (pte'a-gr&tX  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  pem- 
orated;  ppr.  peragratbng.  (Lperaaro—per, 
throng  over,  and  o^sr,  a  flela.]  To  travel 
over  or  through;  to  wander  over;  to  ramble 
through. 

PvracraUont  (pto-a-gr&'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  peragrating  or  pasBng  through  any  space. 

A  month  ti  ftmgrntiam  is  the  time  of  the  moon's 
revolution  frooi  any  part  of  the  aodiack,  unio  the 
I  again.  Sir  T.  Brtmm*. 


Pcnnutn  (per'a-manX  n.  A  resin  obtained 
from  a  species  of  Moronobea.  SeeHoo-GUM. 

P«immmilate(p6r-am'bft-litXe.t  pret  App. 
perawbuUnUd;  ppr.  perandmiating.  (L.  pet- 
ambulo—per,  and  ambulo,  to  walk.]  1.  To 
walk  through  or  over.— 2.  To  survey  by  pass- 
ing throudm.  Sir  J.  JDaviaa— S.  To  survey 
the  boundaries  of;  as,  to  perambuiate  a 

Bmmbnlatlon  (];>to-am'b&-U''8honX  «•> 
L  The  act  of  perambulating,  or  of  passing 
or  wandering  through  or  over.  'Making 
their  perammUation  of  the  northern  seas? 

Jtaeon 2.  A  travelling  survey  or  inspection. 

HowelL—i.  A  district  within  which  a  person 
haa  the  right  of  inspection;  Jurisdiction. 
'The  persons  and  bounds  of  his  own  neram- 
buUmon.*  Holjfday.—t,  A  walking  through 
or  over  ground  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
bonndanea  A  perom^iMahofi  qf  a/oreet  is 
a  walking  over  the  boundaries  by  Justices 
or  others,  to  fix  and  preserve  Its  boiukU.  A 
perambutatUm  of  a  pariek  is  made  by  the 
minister,  churchwaitlens,  and  parishioners 
once  a  year,  in  or  about  AsoMislon  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  boun- 

P«rmin1ni]ator(p6r-aml>fl-Ul-tArX9i>.  LOne 
who  perambulatea— 2.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  distances  traveUed.  See  Odom- 
BTXR.— &  A  small  carriage  for  a  chfld,  pro- 
pelled fkom  behind. 

FiBmil0lldS(per-a-men-di),ap{.  Theban- 
dicoota,  a  family  of  Australian  marsupials, 
which  appear  to  fill  the  place  of  the  hedge- 
hogs,shrew-mioe.and  other  small  Insectlvora 
of  the  Eastern  Continent  The  hind  limbs 
are  considerably  longer  than  the  fore  limbs, 
and  their  prooesslon  is  therefore  bv  a  series 
of  bounds.  The  molars  are  cuspidate,  and 
caninee  are  present  The  fore  limbs  have 
really  five  toea  each,  but  only  the  central 
three  of  theee  are  well  developed.  The  three 
functional  toes  are  armed  with  long  strong 
daws,  with  which  the  bandicoots  burrow 
with  great  ease.  The  marsupial  pouch  opens, 
in  some  forms  of  the  group,  backwards  in- 
stead of  forwardSb  The  most  common 
species  (Peramelsa  natuta),  the  long-nosed 
bandicoot  measures  about  1|  foot  from  the 
tip  of  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and 
in  general  appearance  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  large  oveinown  rat  The 
name  'bandicoot'  properly  oelongs  to  the 
great  rat  (JifiM  gigamteue).     See  Bahpi- 

COOT. 

P«r  *""«»"  (pftr  an'numX    CL.]   See  under 

POL 

PttrlMiid  (pArlwndX  n.    See  PERpnrD. 
Peroa  (p^rkaX  ft.  [L.,  a  perch.]  The  perch, 
aTilnnwangennsofacanthopterygiousflshes^ 


of  numerous  n>ecies.  By  Cuvier  and  modem 
naturalists  this  genus  is  broken  up  into  nu- 
merous genera,  ue  name  being  retained  for 
a  few  species,  of  which  our  perch  is  a  typi* 
cal  example. 

F«r-oartrorattad  (p«r-kllrl>fl-ret-edX  a.  In 
ehem.  combined  with  a  msximnm  of  car- 
bon.   See  Fir. 

PeroaMt  (p6r-kiO>  ^9.  [Per  and  eaee,  by 
case.]  Pmiaiw;  perchance.  '  Though  per- 
ease  it  will  be  more  strong  by  glory  and 
fame.'   Baoon. 

PeroeaUet  (pir'sa-blX  a.  Fierceable.  Spen- 
tor. 

Peroeantt  (pAr'se-antX  a.  [Fr.  porcant, 
sharp,  pieiving.]  Plerdng;  penetrating. 
Spenmr. 

PwoalTaUe  (pte-sfiv'a-blX  a.  [See  FIB- 
onTB.]    L  Perceptible;  capable  of  being 

SBroeived:  capable  of  falling  under  peroep- 
on  or  the  coffnlxance  of  the  senses.— 
2.  Capable  of  being  known  or  understood. 

Jupiter  made  all  thiflgs.  and  all  things  whatsoever 
east  are  the  works  of  Jupiter}  rivers  and  earth,  and 
seSL  and  heaven,  and  wliat  are  between  these,  and 
gods,  and  men.  and  all  animals,  whatsoever  is  /erw 
etivabU  either  by  sense  or  by  the  mind.    Cudworth. 

PttroalTaUly  (i>6r-sdv'a-bli]L  ode.  In  a  per- 
ceivable manner;  perceptlDly. 

PwoalTaiioet  (p6r-s6VansX  n.  Power  of 
perceiving;  perception.    MUton. 

PeroelTe  (p*r-s6v'X  e.t  met  A  pp.  per- 
eeived;  ppr.  perceiving.  [FT.  percivoir.  L. 
vereipio,  to  take  hold  of,  to  feel,  to  perceive, 
to  comprehend— per,  and  eopio,  to  take.] 
L  To  have  or  obtain  knowledge  of  by  the 
senses;  to  apprehend  or  take  cognisance  of 
by  the  oigans  of  sense.  (See  Pibokptiom.) 
'DO  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye.^ 
Shak, 

A  man  far  oif  might  well /rrcr^  .  .  . 
The  hard  earth  shake,  and  a  low  thunder  of  arms. 

TVmiuumi. 
Seeing,  hearing.  sradUag,  tasting,  and  touching  or 
feeBng,  are  words  that  express  the  operations  proper 
to  each  sense ;  ptrtHning  expresses  that  which  is 
common  to  than  aU.  Rttd, 

2.  To  apprehend  by  the  mind  without  the 
intervention  of  the  senses;  to  discern:  to 
know;  to  undentand.  'But  Jesus  perceived 
their  wickednesa'  Mat  xxIL  1&  'Who 
pere«<iw(A  our  natural  arte  too  dull.'  Skak, 

Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
ftrxHvt  it  by  our  own  understanding,  we  are  in  the 
dark.  L»ckt. 

&t  To  see  through;  to  have  a  thorough  in- 
sight into. 

The  king  in  tills  pnxtivts  him,  how  he  coasts  and 
hedges  his  own  way.  Siimk. 

tf  To  be  affected  \>j\  to  receive  impressions 
from. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  pertihtt  the  coDoc- 
tion  of  tlie  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  below. 

Baton. 
—See,  Perceive,  Obterve.    See  under  Seb. 
Stm.  To  discern,  distinguish,  observe,  see, 
feel,  know,  understand. 

Pmalyer  (pAr-sAv'toX  n.  One  who  per- 
ceives, feels,  or  observes.  'Which  estuna- 
tion  they  nave  gained  among  weak  per- 
ceiverv.*    Milton. 

PeroeLt  adv.  By  parcels  or  parts;  partly; 
injMtft    Chaucer. 

Pmentage  (p^r-sen'tU),  n.  [From  the  Latin 
per  centum,  per  cent]  In  com,  the  allow- 
ance, dutv,  rate  of  interest  or  commission 
on  a  hundred. 

PiTOaPt  (p^septX  n.  That  which  is  per- 
oeivea. 

•Ion  (a  form  expressing  actloo  or  an  active  fhcnlty)t 
'perception/  'conception.*  'imagination,'  'deduc- 
tion," approbation.*  Some  of  these  words  express  also 
the  result  of  the  action,  therebv  causing  ambiguity 
on  very  important  questions.  Hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  forms  '/rmr/r.'  'concept.'  'exhibit,'  to 
the  things  perceived,  conceived,  or  exhi- 
nd  to  save  circumlocution.        /Vv/.  Bmitt, 


express 
bited,and 


PWOtptitlUltF  (p«r-sep'ti-bU''i-tlX  n.    The 
state  or  qualifjr  of  being  perceptible;  as,  the 
perceptihUity  of  light  or  colour.— 2.  Percep- 
tion; power  of  perceiving. 
The  illumination  Is  not  so  br^ht  and  fulge^as  to 


obscure  or  extinguish  all /rros^MH/iit)' of 

Dr.  H.  M0r$. 

PiroeptlUe  (pto-sep'tl-blX  a.  [Fr.,  fromL 
porcipio,  perceptut,  to  take  up  wholly,  seise, 
occupy.  ]  Capable  of  being  perceived ;  cap- 
able of  ooming  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
senses;  perceivable.  'An  entity,  whether 
perceptibU  or  inferential.  Is  either  real  or 
flctitfoua'    Bentkam. 

Poroeotlbly  (pftr-sei/tl-bllX  adv.  In  a  per- 
ceptible manner;  visibly. 

The  woman  decays /rro^^M^  every  week.  P»fe. 

PtrotpttonCpAr-eep'shonXn.  [L.perceptio, 
pereeptionig.  See  PSB€Kiys.1  L  The  act  of 
peroaving  or  of  receiving  ImpresBlons  by 


oh,  dkahi:     th.  Be.  loeA;     g,  go;     i,/ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sify;     fH,  fAen;  th,  tiUn;     w,  vig;    wh,  wAlg;   th,  asure.— See  KIT. 
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ibling  &  pei 


,_ _8  or  ocenpTlng  the 

,,- Tt  poaltJoD  wlthnnjd  townii«> 

thins  elia.  'Under  the  pmtHouie  of  hi* 
ar>i.  Sir  W.  Scott  Bam«Um«  lued  kd- 
JactiTely.  'iSj  pentJwtue  ejahrowm,miid  my 
■hiny  beards  Dryderu 
renUoB  (pan'Ui),  n.  (Fr.  oppenlti,  ■  pent- 
hoius-^a;i  (for  1.  ad,to),  and  jhtiM.  k  (lop- 
ing,  (rom  L  ;»nii<ii,  to  hua,  u  «nli,  uls, 
trDmtwido.to  hIL]  A  do^Dg  rool;  kpant- 

PeatUe  (jwii'Ul).  >L    A  tUi  tor  ourailiic  Uw 
■loptH  |iurt  of  a  TDof.    OtbHnr  called  > 

lt«  (paD'lrem-n)t  n.  A  genn*  ot 
ilDod«rmi,  ot  Iba  ardor  Blutoldea, 
muai  auundBnt  Id  the  car- 
boDlteroni  roclu. 
Pant'TOOf  (pant'rMV  n. 
tn  arcA.  ■  rot4  larmed  Ilka 
an  EncUnod  plane,  tlwilape 
baingalloniuwitda.  oil- 
ed alio  a  Sktd-teaf. 
Paa-tron^  (penVo<\  ». 
Tha  tnogh  bi  vhioh  the  pemlock  ol  a 
water-wheel  I*  placed. 
Pannlt  (pt'DDlt),  n.  [L.  »nuUiinu*-«iu, 
almo*t,and<>Wmiutlut.]  TbelaitqrUable 
of  a  word  axcapt  one. 
Peimltlliut(pt-iiiil'tl-nia).n.  Suae  at /"mull. 

~ •" (pS-nnl'tl-niM),  n.     The  U*t 

.  wna  aplilled  to  tha  lait  ayltable 
iicspt  one.  the  Iwt  but  two  belag 

,te  {pJ^nl'tl-Biit},  n.  The  lut 
•juauic  uut  one  of  a  word.  See  Fesdu. 
Pennmbrft  (pi-aom'bnt),  n.  [L  jmu, 
■tmoat,  and  umAro,  ttiade]  1,  The  partial 
ahadow  between  tbe  full  light  and  Iha  toUl 
ehadow  caoieil  by  an  opaque  body  Inter- 
cepUna  the  llsht  from  a  famlnoiu  bodj. 
All  puinia within  the  poiiunbtmare  eicladed 
fi™a  the  view  ot  lomt  portion  ot  tha-lnml- 
la  bodf,  and  an  thai  paitlallj  thaded 
'*"  ipaqne  body;  whfloaU  point!  wlth[n 
—  — 4„t_r  _»,..j„__ flmplBtoly 


■aqne  body;  • 


excluded  from  dew  of  the 
body  alt 


II  body. 


In  tha  caia  of  a  lumlnoua 
>otween  two  opaque  bodlea, 
ana  unaiier,  uia  other  larger  tbau  Itaelf. 
The  anbjecl  It  ol  Importance  In  the  oon- 
aldentlon  of  ecUpeea.  Id  a  partial  eoUpae  of 
the  HID,  aa  long  oa  any  part  ot  the  same  la 
Tialble.  the  putlei  obeairlng  tn  In  the 
IxHumdra;  whan  the  acUpae  la  total,  Id  the 
umbra.  — E.  In  painting,  tile  bonndarr  ot 
ihada  and  light,  where  Ihe  one  bleodt  with 
tha  other.  Ue  gradation  being  almoet  Im- 


tainiiaiw  (^-ntfrl-na).  a.  L  Pertaining  to 
penuiy;  cbaiacteriaed  bjpanarj^  Dlggwd, 
Bcantyi  not  bonntlfnl  or  llberaL 

I.  Xicndvely  taring  or  iparing  Id  the  nae 
otmoner',  panlmonloDB  to  a  fault  i  loidld: 
Bt.BiMnw'iHitmBIL  ' A  iwnurvlut  nlgganl 
ofhltwealth.'  Hitton.— Sm.  ParalmonloDt. 
Xmt,  miiarijr,  niggardly,  aordld. 
T  (p«-ua'Ii-uni),  ode.     Id  a 

-  ot  panlmonloD*  toanner;  with 

•canty  nipply.    R  Jmrnm. 

Pauiirl(nuiiew(p6-na'ti-iu-neaX<L  i.  The 
Male  HI  quality  of  being  penurlona;  panl- 
ntony ;  a  aordld  dlapoattlon  to  taTo  pi™" 
t.  BctnUneat;  niggardly  or  iciuty  eni 

PanuiT  (pao'd-ri),  B.  (Ft.  pAiurfa,  1 
ttria,  fmm  root  teen  alto  tn  Or  ptnii .  . 
erty,  pn'no,  hunger,  ptnl$,  a  poor  peraoD. 
penomai.  to  (oil  tor  dally  bread,  to  be  poor 
orneedy.]  1,  Wantotproperty;  Indlgracej 
eitreiBB  porerty.  'Age,  acbe,  ptniay,  and 
Impritonment'  Shalt.  'J^nHryotlbongbt.' 

An  InDKcnt  Ihef  *«•  ttpomi  lo  btnUi^  aiid 


nte.  DLr.  tat,  fall; 


.  <pan'wK-manX  n.     A  female 

. . autboreea.    ■  Hard  woA  It  not 

lit  tor  A  jKnuonuiL'  JoAnanL 
FMmWonin.  [FT.plon,  a  pawn  at  etwaa, 
a  foot-aoldler ;  Sp  fon,  a  toot^oldler.  a 
day'labomor.  a  pedeatriau,  from  L.  pa, 
ptdit,  the  foot]  1.  In  HlndDiCaa,  a  &ot- 
loldler  armed  with  aword  and  wgat;  a 
Dative  oonattble.— £.  In  BMnlth  America, 
'  '  '     Qcrot  Spaulahdeacent; 

t  of  torrltnde  to  work 


a  day-lab 
■  debtor 


jtmaatlng  a  1 

nonuo  uA'i 

PeoiTT    a  f< 


m-ij),,"- 


Panif  Cp«'a-nl),n.   ILheddj 
ftODi  poian.  Apollo,  who  ate 


WtltttT. 

, litiowort 

the  goda.]^  A  plant  aoi 


Rower  at  the  genoi  PbouIb.     Sea 

PMpla  (pfi'pl).  n.  [O.E.  ftpU,  pusla,  Ac., 
O.^.  iwpl>.  putpl'.  Uodn.  jMupIh  from 
L  IMpwiu.  people.  The  combbution  ea, 
ao  very  coduuod  in  Anglo-Saxon,  it  ran  In 
modern  EnsUih.  Ben  Jontoo  aaid^  'It  ll 
foood  but  Ui  thna  woida  la  oar  tongue, 
yoman,pi<iple,jnpar4K:  which  were  tnor 
written vAnon.p^rfi.^pardir.l  l.Thebody 
of  penona  who  compoaaaooDunDDlty,  tribe, 


liapeofU,(ayt 
rabble.     Wall 


'Ccntorioni  darling  of  llu  people.''  SHai. 

2.  FeraoD):  any  penont  Indefinitely;  men;  ati 
peapItmayuT  what  they  pleate;anumberof 
counlryptqpfc  wen  there.  'Iftheaobagood 
peopU?   Bluik.    '  Bath  done  well  In  jMftfle*) 


S.  With  , 

connected  with  a  penon,  aa  tttendanta. 
domeMlca,  or  tolloiren,  tometimaa  nla- 
lliet  ancaalora 

People  (pf  plX  B-t  pnt  *  pp.  jwopiaf;  ppr. 
peopling.  (See  the  nano.]  To  itock  with 
people  or  lahabltantt;  to  popolatc  'Bad 
pcopltd  elte  thia  lila'    Sliat. 

Pear  (pt'or),  n.  [Heb.]  The  Idol  at  the 
UoaUiea   Called  Baal^pttr.  Joeb.  XJriL  17. 

Pepftrtla  (pa-pat^kX  n.  [Or.  pepaint,  to 
Donooct  or  matnn,  ]  Id  mnt  a  medicine 
uied  to  promote  proper  aappuratloD  and 
granolaUoD  Id  woundi  not  healed  by  tha 
Drat  Intention,  and  Id  ulcen- 

Peper.l  n.    Pepper. 

PaperinB,  Pep«RIiO(pep'e-rln,pep-»i«ie). 
n.  lit.pepervvf,tTompepe,pe€en,L.piper, 
pepper. )  A  light  porooa  tpeclet  of  volcanic 
rock,  formed,  Uke  tuta.  by  the  cemanUng 
togelbet  ot  iBud,  tcorin,  clrden,  As. :  to 
called  Id  allnilan  to  the  amall  poppereora- 
llke  tngmontt  of  which  It  la  compoaed. 

Mple,t  n.     Feoplo.     ChatiMr. 

7eplll(peplltln.  [Or,  ponlane]  A  genua 
of  creeplag  planta,  aaL  order  LjthnceiB. 
P.  Porliila,  or  water  punlaoa,  t>  a  Britlih 
plant,  growing  la  watery  placea,  eapeelaUy 
■uch  ai  become  dry  In  lummer. 

PeplillLt  a     Vulgar.     C*au«r. 

FepltM  (pep^oiX  1.  [L  peptw,  Or.jMpIoi.l 
In  ane.  coilumt,  a  large  full  nppar  robe 
worn  especially  by  Greek  women. 

Paw (pt'pCI), n.  [L.thugeipecieaofmelon.] 
A  Dotanlca]  term  naod  to  expreaa  that  kind 
pi  Irait  of  which  tha  gourd  la  the  type.     II 


with  parietal  placeaue  and  a  pulpy  interior, 
nppar  (pet/pir), "'  I'  Bai.  pipor,  peppor, 
from  L.  piper.  Or.  viperi,  peper\:  a  wa^  ol 
Oriental  origin.]  A  pUal  and  lla  trait  be- 
longing la  the  genot  Piper,  the  nat.  order 
Flperactv.  The  tpeclet  an  nnnieroua,  and 
an  almoat  ttrlctly  conflued  within  the  limlla 


of  the  tropica,  being  eitremelr  eoniman 
In  tropical  America  and  the  Indian  AroU- 
pelaga.    Hie  berry  or  tmlt  ot  the  peniar 


tk  peiipBi  Vlftr  Klfrtiml. 


with  Jointed  atema.  broadly  ovate  leaveLand 
alenrtsr  flower-tidk^  cultivated  eitaiulTelj 
Id  IndlL  SEam,  the  Wett  Indian  Itland^  Ac 
It  nqoUea  the  luppart  ol  other  tr«*^  to 
which  it  readily  adherea.  The  fruit  la  pro- 
duced Id  long  loiall  cloiteia  ot  Irom  twn^ 
to  fifty  gialna;  whenrlpe  tt  la  ot  a  brl^t  red 
colonr.EntbeooET ._.-.--^_»— ..-.-.. 


eanaariybli 
1  blaoh  pepper  of  Ualabar  It  unially  reck- 
oned the  beat  WhiU  pepptr  It  nude  hf 
bltnchlng  the  ttmit  gnuna  ot  the  eommon 
black  pepper,  and  treeing  them  from  tlw 
onterrind.  It  It  milder  than  the  othat,  bat  It 
baotmachutedtntliltaoant^.  Tbeeobeba 
ot  the  thopt  la  Ihe  undac*  ot  P.  Ciihita. 
The  beat  aort  oomee  llrom  the  Itlandt  ot  tba 
IndlaD  Archipelago.  TheOidneaor  African 
cnbeba  It  the  prodnoa  at  P.  Cttitii.  £«v 
I»]>l>er  la  the  prodnoe  ot  f.Ieiwun,  a  Batin 


ebhered  while  gnen,  anc 
tel  an  acrid  iumulatlng  tnbManoe  much 
need  tor  chewing  by  tha  Ualtyi.  It  the  pro- 
duce of  P.  BrUe.-Jamaiett  prpper.  See 
FUCENTO. — Guinea  pepper,  cjurry  ip'pper. 


pepper,  a  plant  of  the  genua  Ct 
fratttceni. — Gwit-vepper,  anothei 
Capalcum,  the  C.iiaeialMm.~Pmtr  Saxt- 
/rage.tbt  Siiave  pmteneia. — To  lake  pepper 
in  1A«  noM,  to  take  olleace:  to  be  angry. 
Pqipar  (pep'p«r),  el.    1.  To  trainUe  with 
pennr;  toiuake  pungent— 1.  To  pelt  with 

that  or  mliillei    * -   -—  

loiea.— 8.  To  dm 
give  a  perun  bit  , 

■bOI  (pep'p4r. 

perfortted  lid,  uie<l  lor  iprinkll 

__i    ._   '^J^^     jgj  cam... 

pane,  aor  Into  a 

Tmotae-tinBA  (peplktr-bnnd).  n.  A  k 
MT^ght  or  mildew  fiiat  aflecte  oom ;  bi 
(whlcfiHel 


Ini     '1  'am  pepperti, 

Pnrper-lMX  6"P'P^r-boki),  il  A  tmall  box 
wllh  a  perfortted  lid,  uie<l  lor  •prinkllns 
palTerized  pepper  on  tood.     'He  cannot 


(pepT)tr.hikl . 

r  glDgerbread. 

Fepparaom  (p^ptr-kom).  t 
or  trait  of  the  pepper  plant 

imeUdng  of  ineontl 


^ 


let.  htr;       pine,  pin;      niSte.  n 


U,  8c  abona:     j,  Sc  tty. 
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P«PP«r-dll2M(pepl>«rdiiliXn.  InSooUand, 
tli«  ntine  given  to  a  leaweed  of  tho  geniu 
lAorenda,  L.  pmnati/Uia, 

iMtmr^meia  pitmaHfldm^  (ttMiiigvblMd  for  its  pon- 
ajid  hence  called  ftpptr-duUt^  is  eaten  in 

Lindky. 


(pep'pftr-Arl  n.  1.  An  old  name 
for  «  gfewMit  nom  hu  daaUnf  In  pepper. 
Slowf .— t.  A  penon  of  »  bot^  peppery  tem- 
per; one  of  an  ardent»  Impetoooi  <fi^K)aitioa 
iMetent.  [Golloq.  or  bomoroaal 

P«pp«>fflngei1VMd(pep-p«r-jbi'5«r-lired), 
«k    Hot-qOoed  gingerbread.    iSftaJk 

pBPMr-craM(pepi»«p<rat).  n.  L  A  plant 
oithe  genua  Piliilana,  the  P.  yio^tili^iro.— 
S.  Sane  as  Ptppenocrt, 

taniMrtilC0  (P^P'P^iJX  n>  See  PxpimiDOK 

H|^«rtiig  (pejrpAr-ingX  a*  Hoi;  pungent; 
angry. 

Iient  Mm  a  pt^pering  tetter  .   .   .   nor  ever  will 
have  aaythinc  to  say  to  him  till  he  beg*  my  pardon. 

Swift. 

PBUIWimlnt  (pep'pto-mlnt),  n.  [Pepper 
and  mtiU;  O.  pfefermUnu.]  L  A  plant  of 
the  genoi  Mentha,  the  Jf.  piperita.  It  has 
a  more  penetrating  imell  than  any  of  the 
other  rninta ;  a  strong  pungent  taste,  glow- 
ing like  pepper,  and  followed  by  a  sense  of 
coolness.  It  is  much  employed  in  medicine 
for  sereral  purposes;  the  Tolatile  oil  is  an 
antisnasmoalc.— S.  A  liquor  distilled  ftom 
theplani. 

FMnMniiliit-trM(pep'k>^m^^triX*>>  The 
miotUyptue  piperita,  B,  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Pgppw-mottl  (pep'pto-mothX  w.  A  common 
species  of  moth  of  the  genns  fiston,  so  called 
from  its  wings  being  marked  with  small  ir- 
regular dots  like  grains  of  pepper. 

PVpMriMl  t  (pepl)to-nelX  n.  A  lump  or 
swelttng.  'A  peppemel  m  his  bead,  as  big 
as  a  puUef  B  egg.     Beou.  A  FL 

Fnsper-pot  (pep'p^pot).  n.  L  A  much- 
esteemed  West  Indisn  dish,  the  principal 
Ingredient  of  which  is  caasareep,  with  flesh 
or  dried  fish  and  vegetables,  cmellv  the  un- 
ripe pods  of  the  odiro,  and  chillies.  See 
GAflSARKiP.  —2.  A  pepper-box.— &  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Capsicum. 

NRPMMailoe  (pepl>te-sftsX  ^  A  condiment 
made  by  steeping  red  pebpers  in  vinegar. 

Frnwr-tTM  (pep'pto-ti^),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Titu. 

BqnMT-WEtarCpep'pAr-wiHtArXn.  A  liquor 
ptepared  from  powdered  black  pepper,  used 
m  microscopical  observationa 

Pinpanrort  (pep'p«r-w«rtX  n.  A  plant 
oc  the  genus  Lin>ldium,  one  species  of  which 
iL.  sotimimX  the  common  garden  cress,  is 
cultivated  for  the  table. 

Peppeiy  (pep'pto-iX  a.  L  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  pepper.— 2.  Choleric;  irritable. 

FtpgllLF^gtlM(pep'sin).fk  [Or.  |Mp».  to 
digest]  A  peculiar  animal  principle  secreted 
by  the  stomach;  the  active  principle  or  di- 
gestive ferment  of  gastric  lufce.  Aprepara- 
ikm  has  become  an  article  of  pharmacy 
under  the  name  of  pepsin.  It  is  obtained 
by  drying  the  glandular  layer  of  a  pig's  or 
calfs  stomach  at  low  temperaturea 

FipttoCpep'tikXa.  [QT.peptikm.ttompept6, 
todigeK.]  L  Promoting  digestion;  relating 
to  dliestion;  dietetic;  as,  peptie  precepts.— 
2.  Able  toditeest:  possesdng  good  powers  of 
digestion.  'Livnig  pabulum,  toloably  nu- 
trtttveforamindasyetsojMmeie.'  CariyU. 

FiptlO  (pep'tikX  n»  A  medicine  which  pro- 
motes digestion. 

PnstlOt  (pep'tUcsX  n.  L  The  science  or  doc- 
trine of  oigertion.— 2.  As  a  plural,  the  diges- 
tive organa 

But  tho' the  port  wrpames  pralM. 

My  aenrct  have  d«alt  with  ftUTer. 
Is  there  some  magk  in  the  placet 

Ordomy/^/rfadUbr.  Tmt^t^n. 

Far  (pteX  A  Latin  preposition,  denoting 
through. by,bv  means  of  ^r.passing  through, 
or  over  tlie  whole  extent,  occurring  as  apre- 
flz  In  many  SngUih  words,  and  also  used  se- 
parately In  certain  phrasea  As  a  prefix.  In 
■ngHsh,  It  retains  generallv  more  or  less  of 
Its  original  signification,  and  often  intensifles 
the  meaning  of  throuf^  into  thorovMf  or 
eompteteiy.  Thus,  in  chem.  a  peremiU  is  a 
sohstanoe  containfaigan  nnusuu  or  UkorMvA 
quantity  of  oxynn,  a  wiagimum  of  oxygen ; 
as  distinguished  from  protccride,  or  a  sub- 
stance combined  with  oxygen  in  the  first 
degree.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  the 
analogueof  theSngUsh/vrand  (Hrmanver, 
as  In  ^srjure,  to  /orswear.  jMrfld  v.  Ac  Per 
Is  used  separatebr  for  ^,  ty  the  instnnnen- 
taUty  of;  aa,  Mrbearer,  by  the  bearer;  and 
also  to  sisnify  for  eoA;  as,  a  shilling  per 
day,  a  shilling  for  each  day.— P*r  onmnn. 


by  the  vear;  in  each  vear;  annually.— Pm* 
eapita.  In  iaio,  bv  the  head  or  poll,  applied 
to  succession  when  two  or  more  persons 
have  equal  right— /*«r  centum,  by  the  hun- 
dred ;  commonly  abbreviated  to  per  cent— 
Per  mtriam,  in  low.  by  the  court  —Per  diem, 
by  the  dav;  in  each  day ;  daily.— Pm*  my  et 
per  tout,  m  law,  by  the  half  and  by  all,  ap- 
plied to  occupancy  In  Joint-tenancy.- Per 
paie.  In  lots,  by  the  country,  that  Is,  by  a  Jury. 
—Per  paree,  in  law,  by  one's  equals  or  peers. 
—Per  ealtum,  by  a  leap:  without  interme- 
diate stepa— Per  ee,  by  himself,  herselt  or 
itself:  abstractlv. —P«r  etirpes,  in  law.  by 
families:  applied  to  succession  when  divided 
among  mmches  of  repreeentatives  accord- 
ing to  the  shares  which  belonged  to  their 
respective  ancestor*. 

PermottQ>teakt^v.l  [L.  nero^.toleador 
conduct  through.]  To  perform;  to  practise. 

In  certain  sports  caDed  FloraBa  dirers  insolendcs 
and  strange  vDlainles  were /rrwdte^        SytvesUr. 

PvaoiltaCpftr-a-kfit^a.  {L.peracutu»—per, 
through,  and  aeutue,  sharp.]  Very  sharp; 
very  violent    'PertMute  fevers.*    Harvey. 

Ponutrentare  (pAr-ad-ven'ttlrX  adv.  [Per 
and  adventure,  Fr.  par  avmUure.  ]  Per- 
chance; iwrhaps;  it  may  be.  '  If  peradven- 
ture  he  speak  against  me.'  Shak.  Some- 
times used  as  a  noun=sdoubt;  question. 

Though  men's  persons  ooffht  not  to  be  hated,  yet 
iHthout  aH  ferttthmttmrt  thdr  practices  Justhr  may. 

Pvragratat  (pAr'a-gr&tX  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  pern- 
orated;  ppr.  peragratOig.  (Lperagro—per. 
throng  over,  and  ager,  a  flela.]  To  travel 
over  or  through;  to  wander  over;  to  ramble 
through. 

PvragraUont  (pAr-a-sr&'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  peragrating  or  pawng  through  any  space. 

A  month  otptrofratim  is  the  time  of  the  moon's 
revolution  from  any  part  of  the  sodiack,  unto  the 
same  again.  Sir  T.  Brtmm*. 

Pcnnutn  (per'*>manX  fu  A  resin  obtained 
from  a  species  of  Moronobea.  SeeHoo-GUM. 

P«immmQat6(p6r-am'bfl-l&t),  e.C  pret  App. 
perambtdated;  ppr.  peramXnuatina.  [L.  per- 
ambulo—per,  and  amlnUo,  to  walk.1  1.  To 
walk  through  or  over.— 2.  To  survey  by  pass- 
ing throu^  Sir  J.  JDaviaa— S.  To  survey 
the  boundaries  of;  as,  to  perambulate  a 

Fmmbnlatlon  (];>«r-am'bQ-U''shonX  n. 
1.  The  act  of  perambulating,  or  of  passing 
or  wandering  through  or  over.  'Making 
their  perambulation  of  the  northern  seas/ 
Baeon. —2.  A  travelling  survey  or  inspection. 
HoweU.  — S.  A  district  within  which  a  penon 
has  the  right  of  inspection;  JuriscUction. 
'The  persons  and  bounds  of  his  own  peram- 
bulatton.'  JYo^^y.— 4  A  walking  torough 
or  over  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
boundanea  A  perom^iMaewmqf  a /orett  is 
a  walking  over  the  boundaries  by  Justices 
or  others,  to  fix  and  preserve  its  boiuids.  A 
perambulation  qf  a  pariek  Is  made  by  the 
minister,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners 
once  a  year,  in  or  about  Ascension  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  boun- 

Pwrnmbnlator  (pAr-am'bfl-Ul-tArX  n.  LOne 
who  perambttlatea— 2.  An  instrument  for 
messnring  distances  travelled.  See  Oix>ii- 
STKR.— 8.  A  smaU  carriage  for  a  child,  pro- 
pelled fkom  behind. 

FnaindldlB(per-a-mel1-ddyapl.  The  ban- 
dicoots, a  family  of  Australian  marsupials, 
which  appear  to  fill  the  place  of  the  hedge- 
hog8.sluraw-mice,and  other  small  insect!  vora 
of  the  Eastern  Continent  The  hind  limbs 
are  considerably  longer  than  the  fore  limbs, 
and  their  profession  Is  therefore  bv  a  series 
of  bounds.  The  molars  are  cuspidate,  and 
canines  are  present  The  fore  limbs  have 
really  five  toes  each,  but  only  the  central 
three  of  these  are  wen  developed.  The  three 
functional  toes  are  armed  with  long  strong 
claws,  with  which  the  bsndicoots  burrow 
with  great  ease.  The  marsupial  pouch  opens» 
in  some  forms  of  the  group,  backwards  in- 
stead of  forwarda  The  most  common 
species  (Peram^ee  nostttoX  ^o  l<mg-no8ed 
bandicoot^  measures  about  1|  foot  from  the 
tip  of  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and 
in  general  appearance  bears  a  considerate 
resemblance  to  a  large  overgrown  rat  The 
name  'bandicoot'  properly  belongs  to  the 
great  rat  (JITm  gigamteuMy.     See  Bahpi- 

OOOT. 

P«r  *"""*"  (i>6r  an'numX    [L.]   See  under 

PIR. 

PttrlMiid  (pte'l)endX  n.    See  PERpnrD. 
Peroa  (pArkaX  n.  [L.,  a  perch.]  The  perch, 
a  Linniean  genus  of  acanth<q»terygious  fishes^ 


of  numerous  n>eciea  By  Cuvler  and  modem 
naturalists  this  genus  is  broken  up  into  nu- 
merous genera,  the  name  being  retained  for 
a  few  spades,  of  which  our  perch  is  a  typi- 
cal example. 

Per-outraretted  (p«r-kllrl>fi-ret-edX  a.  In 
ehem.  combined  with  a  m^Timnm  of  car- 
bon.   SeePxR. 

PeroaMt  (ptr-kU^,  adv.  [Per  and  eaee,  by 
case.]  Perhaps;  i>erchance.  'Though per- 
ease  it  will  be  more  strong  by  glory  and 
fame.'    Baoon. 

PeroeaUet  (pir'sa-blX  a.  Fleroeable.  Spen- 


Peroeantt  (pto'se-antX  a.  (Fr.  pereant, 
sharp,  iderdng.]  Piercing;  penetrating. 
5pefi«9r. 

PwoatTaUe  (pAr-sSv'a-blX  a.  [See  FIB- 
OSXYB.]  L  Peroei>tible ;  capable  of  being 
perceived:  capable  of  falling  under  percep- 
tion or  the  cognisance  of  the  sensea— 
2.  Capable  of  bcong  known  or  understood. 

Jupiter  made  all  thfaigs.  and  all  things  whatsoerer 
east  are  the  works  of  Jupiter;  rlrert  and  earth,  and 
sea.  and  heaven,  and  what  are  between  tiiese.  and 
gods,  and  men.  and  all  animals,  whatsoerer  is  /erw 
ceitMtbie  either  by  sense  or  by  the  mind.    CtulwMrth. 

PttroalTaUly  (pto-sdv'a-bliX  adv.  In  a  per- 
ceivable manner;  i>erceptibly. 

PwoalTaiioet  (p6r-s6ransX  n.  Power  of 
perceiving;  perception.    MUton. 

PeroelTe  (p^r-sfiv'X  ^t.  pret  &  pp.  per* 
eeived;  ppr.  perceiving.  [Fr.  pereivoir.  L. 
vereipio,  to  take  hold  of,  to  feel,  to  perceive, 
to  comprehend— per,  and  capio,  to  take.] 
L  To  have  or  obtain  knowledge  of  by  the 
senses;  to  apprehend  or  take  cognisance  of 
by  the  oigans  of  sense.  (See  Pkrosptiom.) 
'Ik)  you  perceive  the  gastneu  of  her  eye. 
Shak. 

A  man  far  off  might  wtSi  pereefvt,  .  .  . 
The  hard  earth  shake,  and  a  low  thunder  of  arms. 


Seeing,  h 


earing, 
wordsi 


or 


',  smdUng,  tasting,  and  touching 
feeBng.  are  words  that  exprisss  the  operations  proper 
to  each  sense ;  ftrttiving  expresses  that  which  is 
coounon  to  them  all.  Rttd. 

2.  To  apprehend  by  the  mind  without  the 
intervention  of  the  senses;  to  discern:  to 
know;  to  understand.  'But  Jesus  perceived 
their  wlckednesa'  Mat  xxIL  1&  'Who 
perofJMtA  our  natural  arts  too  dull.'  Shak. 

TtU  we  ourselves  see  it  witii  our  own  eyes,  and 
perveivt  it  by  our  own  understanding,  we  are  in  the 
dark.  L^dtt. 

8.  t  To  see  through;  to  have  a  thorough  in- 
sight into. 

The  king  in  this  ptrcrtvtt  him,  how  he  coasts  and 
hedges  his  own  way.  SJkmJi. 

4.  t  To  be  affected  by;  to  receive  Impressions 
from. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  /erahte  tiie  collec- 
tion of  tlie  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  below. 

SuCfM, 

—See,  Perceive,  Obeerve.  See  under  8km, 
Stm.  To  discern,  distinguish,  observe,  see, 
feel,  know,  understand. 

Pwoalyer  (p«r-s6v'6rX  n.  One  who  per- 
ceives, feels,  or  observea  'Which  estiina- 
tion  they  nave  gained  among  weak  per- 
ceiven.'   MUton. 

P«ro^t  adv.  By  parcels  or  parts;  partly; 
in  part    Chaucer. 

P«roeiitAg6(p6r-sen'tU),n.  []?Vom  the  Latin 
per  centum,  per  cent.}  In  com.  the  allow- 
ance, du^,  rate  of  interest,  or  commission 
on  a  hundred. 

Peroept  (p^septX  n.  That  which  is  per- 
oeivea. 

•loo  (a  fbrm  espreasing  actkmor  an  active  fkcuhyh 
'perception,'  'conception,'  'imagination,'  'deduc* 
two,'  'approbation.'  Some  of  these  words  express  also 
the  result  of  the  action,  thereby  causing  ambiguity 
on  y/ety  important  questions.  Hence  the  introduc- 
tkm  of  the  forms  '/rmr/r.'  'coocept.*  'exhibU.'  to 
exprem  the  things  perceived,  conceived,  or  rail- 
bitcd,  and  to  save  circumlocutioo.        firv/.  Baim. 

P«rotpt»lUlt7  (P«r-Bep'ti.btt'^-tlX  Ik  The 
state  or  qualiqrof  being  iMrceptible;  as,  the 
perceptSbUity  of  light  or  colour.— 2.  PWoep- 
tion;  power  of  iwrceivlng. 

The  illuminatioa  is  not  so  brl|riit  and  fblgent  aa  to 
obscure  or  extinguish  all /rrtis^?^i]ty  of  the  reason. 

Dr.  H.  M0rt. 

Piroeptlble  (p^r-sep'tl-blX  a.  [Fr.,  fhnn  L. 
pereipio,  pereeptue,  to  take  up  wholly,  seise, 
occupy.]  Capable  of  being  perceived ;  cap- 
able of  coining  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
senses;  perceivable.  'An  entity,  whether 
perceptibU  or  inferential,  is  either  real  or 
llctitioua'    Bentham. 

PeroeptUdy  (pte-sep'tl-bll),  odt^.  in  a  per- 
ceptible manner;  visibly. 

The  woman  decays /rr»r/ft}(y  every  wedc  Pope. 

Ptronrtton  (p*r-sep^ihonX  n.  [L.  perceptio, 
perceptionie.  See  PlBOllvx.1  L  The  act  of 
peroaving  or  of  receiving  Imiiressions  by 
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the  senieg;  or  that  act  or  procea  of  the 
mind  which  makei  known  an  estemal  ob- 
ject; perceptivity. 

Ptruftion  Is  that  act  of  the  mind,  or  imther  a  pas* 
slon  or  impression,  whereby  the  mind  becomes  con- 
sdoos  of  anything;  as  when  I  feel  hunger,  thirst, 
cold,  or  heat.  WtOts, 

2.  In  pAiZof.  the  faculty  of  perceiving;  the 
f  acnll^  or  pecoliar  part  of  man's  conatitn- 
tion,  by  which  he  has  knowledse  through 
the  medium  or  instrumentality  of  the  bodfly 
organs,  or  by  which  he  holds  communication 
with  the  external  world.  It  is  distinguished 
from  wnception  by  the  circumstance  that 
ita  objecta  are  in  every  instance  supposed  to 
have  an  actual  existence.  We  may  conceive 
things  that  have  no  reality,  but  we  are  never 
said  to  perceive  such  thhigs.  Perception 
differs  from  eonseUmmeei  m  that  it  takes 
cojBpiiizance  only  of  objects  without  the 
mind.  We  perceive  a  man,  a  horse,  a  tree; 
when  we  think  or  feel,  we  are  conscious  of 
our  thoughts  and  emotions.  It  is  further 
supposed  in  perception  that  the  objects  of 
it  are  present  We  can  remember  former 
objects  of  perception,  but  we  do  not  per- 
ceive them  again  until  they  are  once  more 
present  The  term  perception^  however,  is 
sometimes  analogically  employed  in  com- 
mon speech  in  reference  to  truths,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  is  certain.  Thus  we  may  i>er- 
ceive  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  propost- 
tion.— at  Notion;  idea. 

By  the  inventors,  and  their  followers  that  would 
seem  not  to  come  too  short  of  the  pertxftions  of  the 
leaders,  they  are  magnified.  Str  M.  HaU. 

4.  The  capacity  of  responding  to  some  stimu- 
lus; sensation.  'Iliis  experiment  discovers 
perception  in  plants.'    Bacon, 

reroeptlTe  (pftr-sep'tivX  a.  Of  or  rehiting 
to  the  act  or  power  of  perceiving ;  having 
the  faculty  of  perceiving.  'The  perceptive 
part  of  the  soul'    Dr.  u.  More. 

rerOdPUTlty  (pftr-sep-tiv'l-ti),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  perceptive;  the  power  of  per- 
ception or  thinking. 

When  the  body  is  quite  wearied  out.  consciousness 
and/rro^^^tialcx  do  not  leave  the  souL  A.  BaxUr, 

P0r6h  (pdrchX  n.  (Fr.  perche,  L.  perca.  Or. 
perki,  the  perch,  from  mrlrof, dark-coloured; 
so  called  from  its  dusky  colour.]  The  popu- 
lar name  of  several  species  of  acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes  of  the  genus  Perca.  They  have 
powerful  dorsal  fins,  with  strong  and  sharp 
spinea  The  common  perch  (P.  JluviatUig) 
Is  to  be  found  in  clear  rivers  and  lakes 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  Europe.    It  is  extremely  vera- 


Perch  {Pei  caJtHvta/i/i'j). 


lU  flesh 


dons,  and  very  tenacious  of  life, 
is  firm  and  delicate. 

P0r6h  (p^rchX  n.  [Fr.  perche.  It  pertiea, 
from  L.  pertieOf  a  pole,  a  staff.]  1  A  pole; 
hence,  a  roost  for  oirds;  also,  anything  on 
which  they  light  Hence— 2.  An  elevated 
seat  or  position. 

Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  ^erdk 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  the  vantage  nt>und 
For  pleasure.  Tm^j/jch. 

8.  A  measure  of  length  containing  5^  yards; 
a  pole  or  rod.— 4.  In  arch,  a  bracket;  a  con- 
sole. Weaie.—5.  In  vehicles,  (a)  a  pole  con- 
necting tile  fore  and  hind  gears  of  a  spring 
carriage,  (fr)  An  elevated  seat  for  the  driver. 

P0r6h  (pdrchX  v.i.  To  sitor  roost;  to  make 
use  of  a  perch;  to  light  or  settie  on  a  fixed 
body,  as  a  bird.  *  Wrens  make  prey,  where 
eagles  dare  not  pere^'    Shak. 

P0r6h  (p6rch),  v.t  To  pUoe  on  a  fixed  ob- 
ject or  perch.  '  Perch  yourself  as  a  bird  on 
the  top  of  some  high  steeple.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pertihanoe  (i^r-chans'X  adv.  [L.  per,  by, 
and  E.  chance.)  Perhaps;  i>OTadventnre. 
'  To  sleep  1  perchance  to  dream.'    Shak. 

P6rolULXltQ>6rch'ant),  n.  Among  tportenMn, 
a  bird  tied  by  the  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
decoying  other  birds  by  its  fluttering. 
WriahL 

Ptttmert  (pArch'^r),  1.  [FromMrdk,apole] 
A  Paris  candle  ancientiy  used  in  En«and; 
also,  a  larger  sort  of  wax  candle  which  was 
usually  set  on  the  altar.    Bailev. 

Tnthn  (p«rch'6r),  n.    One  that  perches;  a 


Perdose. 


bird  belonging  to  the  order  of  perchers  or 
Insessores. 

Perohlorata  (pto-klOr'at),  tk.  A  salt  of  per- 
chloric acid. 

Peroblorio  (pto-kldi'ikX  a.  Applied  to  an 
acid  (HCIO4),  a  syrupy  liquid  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  potassium  salt  by  means 
of  sulphuric  add.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  readiness  with  which  it  gives  up 
oxygen.  Brought  into  contact  with  oiganic 
matter  it  is  mstantly  decomposed,  oft«i 
with  explosive  violence. 

PerOhpest  Qs^rch'pest).  n.    A  small  crusta- 

.ceous  animal  that  attaches  itself  to  the 
mouth  of  a  perch. 

Peroida  (p^r'  si  -  dd),  91.  pi.  [L.  perca.  Or. 
perki,  a  perch,  and  eidot,  resembunce.l  A 
family  of  acanthoptervgious  fishes,  of  which 
the  common  perch  is  the  type. 

Perdpienoe,  PerdlpleiKQr  (p«r-sip'i-ens, 
p^r-di/i-en-siX  *^  -^c^  or  power  of  perceiv- 
ing; state  of  being  perc^ient;  perception. 
'  My  percipiency  of  sin  and  fall.'  JS.  B. 
Brouming. 

Percipient  (pdr-sipl-entX  a.  [L.  pereipiem, 
ppr.  of  perapio.  See  PSBOKIVE.  j  Perceiv- 
ing; having  the  faculty  of  perception. 

Fasthm^,  yet  not  of  want 

Perei/uttt,  he  On  that  mysterious  steed 

Had  reach'd  his  resting  place.        SoiUh^. 

Perdplent  (pdr-sip'i-entX  n.  One  who  per- 
ceives or  has  the  faculty  of  perception. 
OianviUe. 

Perdoee  (pdrlddz),  n.  [O.Fr.  percUm,  from 
L.  prefix  per,  and  daunu,  pp.  of  daudo,  to 
shut,  end.]    1. 1  Condusion. 

By  the/rrr/AM  of  the  same  verse,  vagabond  is  un- 
derstood for  such  an  one  as  travelleth  in  fear  of  re- 
vengement.  Raieiph. 

2.  A  place  closed,  inclosed,  or  secluded. 
Bemers.—Z.  In  arch,  the 
raised  back  to  a  bench 
or  seat  of  carved  timber- 
work;  the  parapet  round 
a  gallery;  a  screen  or 
partition.  SeePARCLOSB. 
4.  In  her.  the  lower  part 
of  the  garter  with  the 
buckle,  ^fcc  It  is  also 
called  Demi-garter. 

Pero&opfteri8(p«rk-nop'- 
t6r-isX  n.  [Gr.  perknoe,  black,  and  pleron, 
wing.]  The  Alpine  or  Egyptian  vulture; 
Pharaoh's  chicken. 

Perooid  (pdrOcoidX  a.  [Gr.  perke,  perch,  and 
eidot,  form.]  Eesembling  the  perch;  be- 
longing to  the  perch  faimly;  as,  a  percoid 
fish. 

Percolate  (pto^6-l&tX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  per- 
colated: ppr.  percolating.  (L.  percMo—per, 
and  eolo,  to  strain;  Fr.  cauler,  to  flow  or 
run.]  To  strain  through ;  to  cause  to  pass 
through  small  interstices,  as  a  liquor;  to 
filter.  *  The  evidences  of  fact  nre  percolated 
throti^  a  vast  period  of  agea.'  5ir  Jf.  Hale. 

Peroc^te  (p(&r1c6-lAtX  v.i  pret  A  pp.  perco- 
lated; ppr.  percolating.  To  pass  throng 
small  interstices;  to  filter;  aa,  water  j^ereo- 
latee  through  a  porous  stone. 

Percolation  Q>Ar<JL6-l&'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
percolating;  the  act  of  straining  or  filterinff : 
filtration ;  the  act  of  passing  through  small 
interstices,  as  liquor  through  f  dt  or  a  porous 
stone.  '  Percolation  or  transmission  (which 
is  commonly  called  straining^'  Bacon. 

Percolator  (i>Arl[6-l&t-toX  ^    ^^'^  ^^o  or 

that  which  filters.    '  These  tissues  act  aa 

percolatora.*    Henjiey. 
PercQlaoed  (pdr'kfi-lastX  a.  In  her.  Uttioed. 

See  under  Lattics. 
PerenrrentCp^-kur'entXa.  [L.  per,  through, 

and  current,  running.]    Running  through 

from  top  to  bottom. 
Pereiirsor7(pte-k6i's6-rI),a.  VL.  pereunut, 

8 p.  of  percurro,  to  run  througn  or  over  any- 
liing.1  Cursory;  running  over  slightly  or 
in  haste. 

PerooM  (pdr-kus\  v.t  [L.  pereuttuM,  from 
percutio—per,  through,  and  guatio,  to 
strike.]  To  strike  against,  so  as  to  shake  or 
give  a  shock  to;  to  strike  simplv.    Bacon. 

PeroOBSion (p^rkush'on).  ti.  f L pereueeio, 
a  beating,  striking.]  1.  The  act  of  percuss- 
ing, or  of  striking  one  bodvjigalnst  another 
with  some  violence;  fordble  collision.  '  The 
vibrations  or  tremors  excited  in  the  air  by 
pereuition,*  Doeon.- 2.  The  state  of  being 
percussed;  the  shock  produced  by  the  colli- 
sion of  bodies.—  8.  The  impression  or  effect 
of  sound  on  the  ear.  *  The  thunder-like  p^r- 
cuseion  of  thy  sounds.'  Shak.  —4.  In  med. 
the  method  of  eliciting  sounds  by  striking 
the  surface  of  the  bod  v.  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  conmtion  of  the  organs 


subjacent  to  the  parta  struck.  It  is  ohlefljr 
employed  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  heart»  and  abdominal  organs. 

Percnflsion-lrallet  (pto-kush'on-bul-letX  n. 
A  bullet  containing  an  explodve  snbstanoeL 

Percnflsion-cap  (p^r-kush'on-kapl  n.  A 
small  copper  cap  or  cup  containing  fntaniii- 
ating  powder,  used  in  a  percussion-lock  to 
explode  gunpowder. 

Percnuion-AiBe  (p6r-knsh'on-fQxX  n.  A 
fuse  in  a  projectile  set  in  action  by  concus- 
sion when  the  proiectile  strikes  the  object 

PerciiBflon-giin  (pto-knsh'on-gnnX  n.  A 
gun  discharged  by  a  pereussion-looK. 

Percnssion-lOidc  (p6r-kush'on-lokX  n.  A 
kind  of  lock  for  a  gun,  in  which  a  hammer 
strikes  upon  a  percussion-cap  placed  over 
the  nipple,  and  ignites  the  cliuge;  or  the 
cap  may  be  attached  to  the  caruidge  smd 
exploded  by  a  striker  without  the  am  of  a 
nipple. 

Percnaeion-matoh  (pdr-kush'on-machX  n, 
A  match  which  is  ignited  by  percussion. 

PercoBslon-powder  (p6r-knsh'on-pou'd6rX 
n.    Detonating  or  fulminating  powder. 

Percnuion-stop  (p6r-kush'on-stopX  n,  A 
pianoforte  stop  to  the  harmonium,  which 
renders  the  touch  like  that  of  the  piano- 
forte. 

PerooBSlTe  (p«r-kus'ivX  a.  Striking;  strik- 
ing against;  as,  pereuetive  force. 

Pexxnitient  (p^-kfi'shi-entX  n.  (L.  pereu- 
etefw,  striking  through.]  That  which  strikes 
or  has  power  to  strike.    Bacon. 

Perde.t  Same  as  Parde  (which  seeX  Chau- 
cer. 

Perdlcld»(p6r-dI'si-d6Xn.pt  (L-andGr.  Mr- 
due,  a  partridge,  and  eidoe,  likeness.]  The 
name  of  a  sub-familyof  Tetraonida,  indud- 
ing  the  partridges  (FerdixX  tranooUn^  and 
quails. 

Perdlat    See  Pabdb.    Speneer. 

Per  diem  (p^  dl'eml  [L.]   See  under  Pn. 

Perdifoil  (p^r'di.foilX  n.  [L.  ptfnio,  to  lose, 
and/otiutiL  a  leaf.]  A  deciduous  plant;  one 
that  periodically  loses  or  drops  Its  leaves: 
oppoMd  to  evefyreen.    [Bare.] 

The  passion-flower  of  America  and  the  JasariiM  of 
Malabar,  which  are  evergreens  in  their  native  d^ 
mates,  become  ftrdtfoiU  when  transplanted  Into 
Britain.  J.  Barton. 

Perdition  (p6r-di'shonX  n.  [L.L.  pertfOJo, 
from  perdo,  perditue,  to  destroy;  to  ruin.] 
L  Entire  ruin;  utter  destruction.  *  Certain 
tidings  .  .  .  importing  the  mere  perdition 
of  the  Turkish  fieet'  Shak,— 2.  &  utter 
loss  of  the  soul  or  of  final  happiness  in  a 
future  state;  future  misery  or  eternal  death. 
'If  we  reject  the  truth,  we  seal  our  own 
perdition.  J.  M.  ifaaotk— 8.t  Loss  or  di- 
minution. 'Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no 
perdition  in  you.'    Shak, 

Perdltlonaue  (pte-di'shon-a-blX  a.  Fitted 
for  or  worthv  of  perdition.  JLPouok.  [Bara] 

Perdix  (pAi'diksX  n.  [L.]  The  generic  name 
of  the  true  partridges.  The  common  part- 
ridge is  P.  einereut. 

Perdu,  Perdue  (pftr'dfi  or  pir-dfl'X  a.  [Ft. 
perdu,  lost,  from  perdre,  to  lose,  L.  pemo.} 
L  Lost  to  ught ;  hid ;  in  concealment:  gen- 
erally in  the  phrase  to  lie  or  to  be  perdu. — 
2.  Lost,  as  one  abandoned;  employed  on  dea- 
];>erate  purposes ;  accustomed  to  desperate 
puiposes  or  enterprises.    Beau.  A  Ft 

Perdu  (pto-dfi'X  n.  L  One  that  is  placed  on 
Uie  watch  or  m  ambush.  '  Another  ni^t 
would  tire  a  perdu.'  Sir  W.  Davenam,— 
2.  A  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope  (in  IVeiidi 
ef\fant  perdu);  a  person  in  desperate 


Was  thb  a  Csce 
To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds? 

to  watch— poor /fntfa*/ — 

With  thb  thin  hehnt  SMmM, 

PerdueIllon(p6r-da-elll-onXn^  [Jj.  perdu- 
eUio—per.  intena,  and  dueUum,  original 
form  of  beUumt  war,  from  duo,  twa]  In  the 
civil  law,  treason. 

Perduloust  (p^dfl-lusX  a.  [FromL.jMnio^ 
to  destroy.]  Lost;  thrown  away.  'Some 
wandering  perduloue  wishes  of  known  Im- 
poBsibilitiea*    Bramhalt    [Bara] 

tadurabilltTt  (pdr-dOx^a-bU'l-tiX  Mw  Dm- 
ableness.    Chaucer. 

Perdurable  (p^r-ddr'a-blX  a,  [Fr.,  ftom  L. 
perduro—per,  intena,  and  dure,  to  last] 
Very  duraole;  lasting;  continuing  long. 
'Cables  of pertfuro^Jetou^mesa'    Shot, 

PerduraUy  (];>«r-dfir'a-bUX  adv.  In  a  per- 
durable manner:  lastingly.    Shak. 

Perduration,  Perduranoe  (p^-dfir-A'- 
shon,  pftr-d&r'ansX  n.    Long  continuance. 

Perdure  (p^r-dOrO^  v.t  To  last  for  all  tine 
or  for  a  very  long  time ;  to  endure  or  ooo- 
tinue  long. 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  fftU:       mft.  met.  h«r,       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  mOve;      tfibe,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;     y,  8c  fey. 
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Ptrdy.tFwdtot(p6iHUaa<2v-  [Corruptod 
from  the  Fr.  par  Dims,  by  Ood]  Certainly; 
yerily;  In  troth. 

Ptnfy,  your  doors  were  lock'd  and  yea  slntt  out 

SMaJk. 

Ptre»t  «Li    To  ftK»p«tf-    Chaucer. 
Ptre»t  Ik    A  p«er;  an  equal    Chaucer. 
Perogalt  (p*p^wax  «.    (Kr.  iw.  Inten*. 

and  igal,  eqnaL  j    ifiqi 

Spenter. 


loal  in  all  reapeote. 


Fereolt  (pte'd-galX  n.  An  equal  Sir  David 

PsngriBAta (per'S-grin-&tX  vi  pret  A  pp. 
peregrinated;  ppr.  paryrwiofwy.  (L.  p^re- 
grinor,  from  jMrii^rmuiL  a  yrareller  <« 
stnoger,  peragro,  to  wander—per,  through, 
and  o^ier,  land,  country.]  L  To  travel  from 
place  to  place  or  from  one  country  to  an- 
other.—2.  To  ■ojoum  or  live  in  a  foreign 
country.  BaHep. 

itat  (pei'd-grIn-4tX  a.  Foreign; 
travelled;  of  foreign  nature  or  mannera 
Shak, 

Fftl^rlmitlffn  (per'6-grl-n&"ihonX  n.  L  A 
travelling  from  one  country  to  another ;  a 
rouning  or  wandering  lUbout  in  generaL 
Hammond.— 2.  Abode  or  ■ojoum  in  foreign 
oountrles. 

That  we  do  not  contend  to  have  the  earth  pass  for 
a  paimdise,  we  reckon  it  only  as  the  land  of  oar/rrv- 
gr^tationt  and  aspire  after  a  better  couatiT. 

otHttty, 

P«r«gri]iator(per'<^n-it.«rXn.    Atea- 

veUer  into  foreign  countriea. 

He  makes  himself  a  peat  /trm-riHotor  to  satiiiy 
his  curiocity  or  improve  nis  knowiedf^e.     Caumbon. 

Pwegrlna  (per'«-grlnX  a.  [L.  peregrinue, 
foreign.  See  PiBBaRiHATB.]  Fbrdsn;  not 
native.  'PerMrine  and  preternatural  heat' 
Bacon,  JJLut\-Peregr%ne  falcon.  See  FAL- 
CON. 

Paragrtna  (per'ift-grinX  fk  A  peregrine  fal- 
con. SeUUn. 

P0regriiiity(per4-giinl-tiX«>^  [See  above.] 
StrangencM;  foreignneea.    [Bare.] 

These  people  .  .  .  may  have  eomewfaat  of  a  /rrv> 
jrviCptdrr  in  tficir  dialect,  which  relation  has  aosmented 
to  a  different  language.  y«knscH, 

FsrdMlit  o.    Peerlen;  without  an  equal 

(^UMcer. 

Portil6(pe-rel0.n.  A  plant  SeePARBLUL 
Perunptt  fpto-emptO,  v.t    (L.  pervmpfia, 

jMrimo,  toHlL]  In  mv.  to  loll;  to  cmih  or 

destroy;  to  auaah.    AvUffe. 
Pttrampttont  (p^r-em'thonXn.  VLperemptio, 

a  destroyinji.  Killing.]   A  kOling;  a  quaah- 

tng;  nonsuit    Ayhffe. 
Pwrwnptorfly  (per^p-to-rl-liX  adt.    In  a 

peremptory  manner;  absolutely:  positively; 

decisively;  so  as  to  preclude  further  debate. 

Never  Jndge/rrvM^^tfpriO^  on  first  a|»earanccs. 

PoremptOrtllMt(per'emi>-to-rl-nesXti.  The 
state  or  qualitv  of  being  peremptory;  posi- 
tiveness;  absoluto  decinon;  dogmatism. 

Ptrempterinus  is  of  two  sorts;  one,  a  maststerial* 
ness  in  matters  of  opinion ;  the  odier,  a  positiveness 
in  matters  of  fhct.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Paranptonr  (pei'emp-to-riX  a.  [Fr.  oer- 
•mpCotyv,  L.  jMretnptoHuf,  from  petvmot 
perenyi>tu$,  to  extJngnJsh.destroy— per,  thor- 
oufi^ily,  and  mio,  to  take^  to  buy  over.] 
L  Fredttding  debate  or  eicpostulanon;  ex- 
press; positive;  absoluto;  decisive;  authori- 
tative: said  of  things.  'Our  accept  and 
psrsmpCory  answer.'  Shak.  'Hearlr  pur- 
poses and  ptftwnptory designs.'  Jer.  Ta^ior. 
2.  Fully  resolved;  rssolute;  determined: 
said  of  persons. 

To-morrow  be  in  readJneis  to  go: 

Excuse  It  not.  for  I  am/eim^ory.    Shmk, 

8.  Positive  in  opinion  or  Judgment;  dog- 
matical; as,  the  genuine  effect  of  sound 
leamtng  Is  to  make  men  less  perempiorg  in 
their  determinations.— 4.  In  lcN9,  final;  de- 
terminato :  as.  a  peremptorg  action  or  ex- 
ception.—Ptffwiiptorv  ^tUlenge,  in  law,  a 
challenge  or  right  of  challenging  a  certain 
number  of  jurors  without  showing  cause.— 
Peremptory  dag,  iniaio,  a  precise  nme  when 
a  business  by  rule  of  court  ought  to  be 
spoken  to.— Peremotorg  defeneee.  In  Scote 
knc.  posittve  allegaaons  which  amount  to  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  opposito  party  to 
take  action.  —Peremptorg  ptmu,  thoee  which 
are  founded  on  some  matter  tending  to 
impeach  the  right  of  action  itsell— P>«r- 
en^>Cory  writ,  a  species  of  original  writwhioh 
dhecto  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to 
appear  in  court  without  anv  option  slven 
mm,  provided  the  plaintiff  ^ves  the  sheriff 
security  effectually  to  proeecute  his  claim. 
Sth.  IX»cisive,  express,  absoluto,  authori- 
tative, arbitrsJ7,  aogmaticaL 


(pe-renld-maX  n.  [Or.  p^m, 
a  nsc,  and  enrngina.  infuBon.1  In  Sot,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  cellular  tissue 
containing  starch. 

Pweiuliirs(per-en-dOr^v.<.  [L.p0r,through, 
and  £.  endure.  ]  To  last  or  encfure  for  ever, 
or  for  a  long  time.  'Perenduring  Rome.' 
Sneg,  Brit, 

Paraoxdll  fper-en'i-alX'O-  [L.  perennit— 
per^  througn,  and  anntit,  a  year.]  1.  Lasting 
or  continuing  without  cessation  through 
the  year;  as,  a  perennial  spring  or  fountain. 
2.  Continuiiig  without  stop  or  intermiislon; 
perpetual;  unceasing;  never-failing. 

There  is  a  ptrtHMiat  noMencas,  and  even  sacred* 
ness  In  work.  CaHyU. 

8.  In  bot  continuing  more  than  two  years ; 
as,  a  perenniaX  stom  or  root— Stm.  rerpe- 
tual,  unceasing,  never-failing,  unfailing, 
ceaseless,  conmant,  enduring,  permanent, 
uninterrupted,  continnaL 

PerennlAi  (per-en'i-all  n.  In  hct.  a  plant 
whose  root  remains  alive  more  years  than 
two.  but  whose  stems  flower  and  iterlsh  an- 
nually. Perennials  have  herbaceous  stoms; 
tiiey  differ  from  annuals  and  biennialB,  not 
only  in  the  time  of  their  duration,  but  also 
in  this,  that  the  two  former  perish  as  soon 
as  they  have  flowered,  whereas  the  latter 
may  continue  to  send  forth  herbaceous 
stems  which  annually  flourish  and  decay, 
while  the  root  lives  for  several  years;  as 
the  asparagua*  asphodels,  and  lucem.  The 
division  of  planta,  however,  into  annuals, 
biennials,  and  perennials,  according  to  the 
duration  of  their  roots,  is  liable  to  vary 
under  the  influenoe  of  different  circum- 
stances. An  annual  plant  in  a  northern  cli- 
mate may  become  a  biennial  or  perennial 
in  a  warm  climate,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  perennials  of  warm  climates  often  be- 
come annuals  when  transplanted  into  nor- 
thern dimates. 

Ptremilalljr  (  per-en '  i-al-ll  X  adv.  So  as  to 
be  perennial;  continually;  without  ceasing. 

PerennlliranClil&ta  (per-en'ni-brang1ci-ir- 
taX  n.  01.  A  section  of  amphibians  of  the 
natorder  Urodela,  in  which  the  branchiso  or 
gills  are  permanently  retained.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  singular  Proteus  anguinus, 
inhabiting  pools  in  caves  of  lUyrla  and  Dal- 
matia,  by  the  siren  or  mud-eel  abundant  in 
the  rice  swamiw  of  South  Carolina,  and  by 
the  menobranchus  of  North  America.  The 
Mexican  axolotl  is  ordinarily  perennibran- 
chlate,  but  individual  q>ecimens  have  been 
known  to  lose  their  giUi. 

P«reimiliranehlate(per-en'ni-brang'1d-&tX 
a.  [L.  pertnnie.  perpetual,  and  branehiat, 
gills.]  Having  the  branchisB  or  gills  perma- 
nent; retaining  the  gills  throu^^  life,  as 
certain  amphibians. 

Peramilirandil&ta  (per-en'i-brans'1d-&tX 
n.  An  amphibian  of  the  section  Perennl- 
branchiata  (which  seeX 

Peramitjrt  (per-enl-tiX  n.  [L  perennitae. 
See  PBRBmriAL.]  An  enduring  or  continu- 
ing through  the  whole  year  without  ceasing. 
Derham. 

Pererratlon  (Mr-e-ri'shonX  n.  [h.pererro 
—^per,  through,  and  erro,  to  wander.]  A 
wandering  or  rambling  through  various 
places.  'After  a  long  wremMon  to  and 
fro,  to  return  as  wise  as  tney  went'  HtnoeU. 

PtrflBCt  (pte'fektX  a.  [L.  per/eeens,  pp.  of 
perfido,  to  completo  or  make  throngh.  to 
carry  to  the  end— per.  thoroughly,  and /ado, 
to  do.]  L  Brought  to  a  consunnnation  or 
completion;  having  received  and  possessing 
all  ito  parte;  finished;  completed.— 2.  Havinc 
all  that  is  rrauisite  to  Ite  nature  and  kind;  ox 
the  best  hiraest  or  completest  type;  exact 
or  unexcepuonable  in  every  particular;  with- 
out Memtah  or  defect;  consummate;  as,  a 
perfect  statue;  a  perfect  likeness.  'Three 
gtorions  suns,  each  one  aLperfeet  sun.'  Shak. 
'Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night' 
Shak, 

Nemeiia  will  be  at  his  heels  with  ruto  ptrfiet  and 
sudden.  DtQuiucty. 

8.  Fully  infonned;  completely  skilled;  as, 
perfect  in  disdpUne.  '  Iteo  more  perfect  in 
the  use  of  arma.'  Shak,—L  Complete  in 
moral  excellences. 

Be  ye  therefore /«7tar.  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  hi  heaven  iskfietftd.  Mat.  v.  48. 

6.t  Quite  ceiiain;  assured. 

Thon  urtperfitctiStkea,  our  sUp  bath  touch'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  B<riienla.  SMmM, 

—Perfect  eadencct  in  mtoie,  see  Cadinox.— 
Perfect  concord,  a  common  chord  in  ito  ori- 
ginal position.  —Peifect  consonance,  the  con- 
sonance produced  by  the  intervals  fourth, 
fifth,  or  octcf^.— Perfect  time,  an  old  name 


for  triple  time.— J.  petfeel  fiower,  in  hot 
a  flower  which  has  both  stamen  and  pistil, 
or  at  least  anther  and  stigma.— P«f/«e< 
tenee,  in  aram.  a  tense  which  expresses  an 
act  completed. 

The  Ptrfict  expresses  (i)  an  action  Just  ftnished. 
(a)  an  action  done  in  a  space  of  time  not  yet  exhaust- 
eo,  (3)  something  whose  consequences  still  remain, 

1.  'I  have  sent  the  letter ;'  'the  messenger  has  come.' 
».  *  It  has  rained  all  the  week '  (up  to  this  time):  'we 
have  seen  great  events  this  year.'  3. '  I  have  been 
a  great  sinner;*  meaning  that  I  was  so  in  my  youth, 
and  now  bear  the  consequences.  Prqf.  Bmin, 

—Perfect  nuitniier,  one  that  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  ite  divisors,  or  aliquot  parts,  as 
6, 28,  ^.— Stu.  Finished,  consummate,  com- 
plete, faultless,  blamelcM,  tinblemished. 
PiBrflBOt  (pdi'fektX  v.L  1.  To  finish  or  com- 
plete so  as  to  leave  nothing  wanting;  to 
give  to  an  object  all  that  Is  requlsito  to  ito 
nature  and  kind ;  as,  to  perfect  a  picture  or 
statue. 

If  we  love  one  another.  God  dwelletii  in  us,  and 
his  love  is/ns^SK<M  in  us.  i  John  Iv.  is. 

Inquire  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things 
themselves,  and  thereby /ns^  our  ideas  of  distinct 
spedes.  Litcke. 

She,  if  caughfknd  murdered, /ns/iKdHf and  rounded 
the  desolation  of  the  house.  Dt  QuincQr. 

2.  To  instruct  fully;  to  make  fully  skilful; 
as,  taverfeet  one's  self  in  the  rules  of  music 
or  architecture ;  to  perfect  soldiers  in  disci- 

g  line.— 8.  t  To  perform;  toaooompUsh.  5Aailr. 
m.  To  flnish,  accomplish,  completo,  oon- 
sumniato. 

Perfeotation  (p«r-fek-t&'shonX  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  bringing  to  perfection. 


Does  It  not  appear  ...  as  if  the  very  influence 
which  we  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter  as  rendering 
the  /tr/ettatioH  of  the  race  feasible,  must  have  a 
dittmctively  antagonistic  operation  t       IV.  Jt.  Gng. 

Perfeoter  (pAr'f ekt-«rX  n.  One  that  makes 
perfect  'Jesus.  Uie  captain  and  perfecter 
of  our  faith.'    Barrow. 

PerttettUlian  (p«r-fekflba"i-anX  n.  An 
adherent  to  or  oeliever  in  perfectibill^. 
Edin.  Bev. 

Perfectibility  (p6r-fekfl-bU''l-tiX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  perfectible;  the  capacity  of 
becoming  or  bdng  made  perfect;  the  capa- 
bility of  arriving  at  perfection,  whether  a 
general  perfection  of  the  human  faculties 
or  Christian  perfection  in  this  life,  a  doc- 
trine maintained  by  sundry  parties.    See 

PerfiBOtiUle  (p«r-fekfi-blX  a.  Capable  of 
becoming  or  being  made  perfect,  or  of  ar- 
riving at  the  utmost  i>erfection  possible. 

PerfiBOtlllg-preu  (p^r'fekt-ing-presX  n.  In 
printing,  a  press  In  which  the  j^per  is 
printed  on  both  sides  during  one  passage 
through  the  machine.    B.  H.  Knight. 

PerfeoUon  (p^-fek'shon),  n.  [L.  perfeetio, 
perfeetionis,  a  finishing,  perfection.  See 
Pervect.]  1.  The  stato  of  being  perfect  or 
completo,  so  that  nothing  requlsito  is  want- 
ing; completoness  or  thoroughness  of  ac- 
qiurement;  perfect  skill;  supreme  degree 
of  moral  or  other  excellence;  as,  perfection 
in  an  art  or  science ;  fruite  to  be  nad  in 
perfection;  the  perfection  of  beauty. 

They  (the  poet^  orators,  and  historians  of  classi- 
cal antiquity)  furnish  models  of  a  kind  of  fer/ection, 
which,  in  modem  times,  we  cannot  hope  to  surpass. 

Dr.  Ctitrd, 

Used  concretoly. 

It  is  a  Judgment  mairo'd  and  most  bnperfbct. 
That  will  confess /ni^ksMM*  so  could  err.      Shak. 

2.  A  quality,  endowment  or  acquirement 
completoly  excellent  or  of  great  wcnrth. 

What  tongue  can  htt  ferftctions  teU  f 

StrP.SUtHty. 

8.t  An  inherent  or  essential  attributo  of 
supreme  or  inflnlto  excellence;  as,  theper- 
/(pcfsaruof  Ood.— 4.t  Performance;  accom- 
plishment 

Perfeotlont  (p£r-fek'shon).  v.t.  To  com- 
pleto; to  make  perfect    Facte. 

Pmeotioiialt  (nftr-fek'shon-alX  a.  Made 
completo.    Bp.  Pearson. 

Perf eotlonate  t  (p^r-fek'shon-itX  e-^  pret 
&  pp.  perfeetionated;  ppr.  perfeetionating. 
To  make  perfect 

He  has  founded  an  academy  for  the  perftcHotuU' 
iMg  of  painting.  Drydtn. 

PerfiBOtloiiatlon  (p6r-fek'shon-&"shonX  n. 

Act  of  making  perfect    For.  Qtiort  iteo. 

[Bare.] 
PerflBCtiOlllim  (p^r-fek'shon-izmX  n.    The 

doctrine  of  the  rerfeetionista 
PerfiBOtloiilst  (p6r-fek'shon-istX  n.    1.  One 

Eretendlng  to  perfection.— 2.  One  who  be- 
eves that  some  persons  actual]  v  attain  to 
moral  perfection  in  the  ]>re8ent  life.— 8.  One 
of  a  small  sect  of  Christians  founded  in 
America  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 


ch,  cAain;     ^  8a  IO0A;     g,  go\     f,  fob;     ft,  F^.  ton;     ng,  siiv;     IB,  6ten;  th,  tiUn;     w,  trig;   wh,  teJUg;   ah,  ainre.— See  K¥T. 


mtur}  on  locUllit  princIplM.  Tfaeir  doo- 
triDM  m,  U»t  Chriit  raturned  to  auth  in 
nMt  Id  the  jeu  TO,  that  ilacg  than  tba 
Chnrch  conilili  Dot  ol  witf  ntlgloiu  oCHinl- 
utlan,  bat  of  laintly  pononi.  ilnloH  In 
bodirMiiIioal.who,  njectliij|liiviiHli — 


Acdng  lal*  ixid  oius, 

I  tothe  dinoc  wm 


Hina  untmnnulled 


I  untmnnulled  b*  kny  rvatnunls 
of  tiu  iptrtt  TOTSliiB  within  thai 
tha  gonnaotkn  betwean  Hm  *i 


,    The  fomkder  ol  tha  Mot 

KovM,  uid  tba  inindpa) 

^  _  ..  Jbllahed  on  t  turn  mt  On- 

dda  CreM.  In  tin  lUle  of  Naw  York.  The 
lollonn  o(  KDjea  uU  thenualTH  alu 
£(M<  CommimdU.  Thenamalammatlmai 
■Ik  applied  to  the  WMlajrui  Uatfaodltti 
mnd  PlrmouUi  Bnthnn,  from  their  doctrine 
that  man  on  itlalti  to  partecUoa  In  tU* 
Ufa.  Thli  dogma  tbay  baae  on  I  John  111.  9, 
•  Whoueier  fi  borne)  Qod  doth  not  commit 

PsTtMUOtUnaat  (pAr-fek'ihon-mantX  n. 

State  of  b«ing  perfect.     Brag. 
FarftotlTB  (pJrtekfiT),  a.    Condnclng  to 
mmka  perfect  or  bribf  to  perfection :  f ollolred 


PsrfeotU'  (pir-lekt-H),  adv.    1.  Id  ■  perfect 

manner ;  to  or  nith  the  blEbeat  degree  of 
eicellence;  u,  a  work  pafecUy  eiecnlad— 
i.  Totallj:  complelelr:  anUre^:  altogBtber; 
thoroughly ;  as,  a  uing  ptrfeeUy  new.  — 
I.  Exactly:  accnnitely. 

— — -iftskt-i     „ 

ig  perfect;  perfe 

nplatenen;  compje- 
oa  chuUr.  *hkh  b  the 


SetUKlitbriiuToveT/«^4vn4/f.     TtHltJUVH. 

1A  lotT-nfiii).  a.    [Lpfl/errvduf, 
from  ptr,   intena.  and  /ervidut,  fenrld.  ] 
Tary  rarrld:  very  not  or  irdsaL     '  No  lack 
otper/rrrM  protcataUon.'    Quart /tn. 
Peniaallt  (per-fl'ihant),  a.    [L.  perHciem, 

ErJIOientU,  ppr.  of  perftvio—per,  utena. 
srongbty,  tnd  fatio.  to  make,  to  do.]  Ef- 
lectnal;  paitonnlna.  SIocititDn- 
Pnlleluis  (p«r-a'^eDt),  n.    Li 


See  PiRvmi.]    Oi 

fldy  or  treachery; !_.,_, _„„ 

orTowi;  falae  to  tmitorconfldencortpoeed; 
traacharoui;  aa,  a  perjldioiu  asent;  a  per- 
jUfMu  friend.  'A  moat  ptrjlaioui  ilare.' 
Stat,    (b)  PmceedinK  troai  treachery,  or 

ui —  j^  ijf^Ki)  (HJ  laiui;  ta,  a  ptrMimu 

•     •  -m  craw  InTolTed  In  thli 
JfftMn.  (cjOnUtyof  Tio- 


."r"^. 


w^foue'traud.'  JfftMn.  (e) 
lated  allasluice ;  aa,  a  per/ldii 
mannenUwiutohlaconnliy.-flTii.  Traach- 
•rooi.  MthlMi,  QntaithtnL  talw-b«uted, 
dlaloyai,  traitoroua. 

Psilldloiuly  (p«r-lld1-n»-]]).a(tT.  In  a  per- 
fldlana  manner;  Dvacheromily;  traltoreuiJy; 
by  bleach  of  faith  or  allegUnce.  •Pirfdi- 
euijiibe  baa  betrayed  yoi 

guilty  of  be|uc  pertldlDi 
Partly  6«^^i}.)^ 


,  „ iin.    IL.  perfdta,  perfidiu, 

talthlea  — preAi  jwr,  and  jUui  lajihtul; 
per  baling  here  the  Mina  force  ai  In  — ■ — 
ftnerti    Tbeaetol  rtolatlng  ' 
mlie,  TOW,  or  allegiance;  brai 

traacbary;  falthleeuiea ;  thai. ... 

traat  repoaed. 


Eh  oI  faith ; 


,ni 


Uiloyalty 

■Bkl").!!.! 


appoint.    [Rare.] 


t    TolUt;  to  lettle;  to 


Pailbtbl«t{p«r'aa-b1),a.    IL  fwrjto,  to  blow 
tbrongb.]    Tbat  may  b«  bloitn  tbroDgb, 

nte.  fir,  fat.  fsU;       m«,met.b<r:       pb 


FBrll&t«t  (pir'fiU),s.l.  pnt  £  pp.  prrfiaud: 
ppr.  ptrjlatintl.  [L.  ptrfio—ftr,  tbrongb. 
andjlo,  Co  blow.]    To  blow  throngh 


bellowa.'    ITimfuant 


i^anel^r.'  ao  that  It"  Bp-  1^  \ 

Bean  aa  u  tba    item  ran  h~|  ^ 

ttaion^  It,  11  In  BupltoTum  \,-  "I 
'iind^ouVm. 

.—lontte  W'- 

pret.  &  pp.  ptr/B „.. 

perforatmf.  JL.  perfarn,  ptr- 

/brofuf— preDa  per,  throngh,  hifodaic  L«f. 

and  fiira,  to  bote,  to  piarca.) 

To  bora  throngh ;  to  piarca  with  a  pointed 

Inatrnmant;  to  nuke  ahole  or  holea  uirough 

anything  by  boring  or  driving ;  at,  to  per- 

fomU  we  bottom  of  a  veanL 

fmOmU,  FMlOntad  (ptffflr-kt.  ptfler- 
it-edX  B.  Bored  or  pierced  tbrontpi;  pene- 
trated. 'An  earthen  pot  pe^trale  at  the 
bottom.'  JSooen.  Spadflaalv.lnM.app1lad 
to  leaTMthron;^wIilchthait«mapaaa,and 
alio  to  tboaa  penatrated  wltb  imul  boles. 
or  haTtng  tnoroaieDt  doti  reaembUisholea 

Farftmnon  (pet-IOr-4'ihouV  n.  i.  Tbe  act 
of boilngoiplanilngthiongb.  'Tbepeiftr. 
oHon  of  tha  body  of  tha  ti«a  in  •areral 
placai,'  Boom.— lAbde bored;  aholeer 
Bpertnre  naadng  throng  anytldng,  or  into 
the  Interior  of  a  nibetanca,  whether  natural 
or  made  by  an  initrumant. 

PMtai«tiT«(per'fGr.U-lT),a.  Harlngpower 
to  pertorato  or  pierce. 

Patftmtor  (p*r'f0r.it-4r),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  pertoratet.  borei,  or  plercai; 
■pecUcaUT.  tb  lurg.  an  Initrumant  tor  per. 
fonitlng  the  iknll  of  tba  Intoi  when  ft  la 
oaoeMaty  to  radnca  lla  alie. 

Patfl>rM(per-fariQ,a(lv,  CFraOxfw.throngb, 
by,  and  font.]  By  force  or  violence;  of 
neceail^.     '  16  head  wai  tamed  p*i/or«t 

PartbrMi(p«rl^a%B.t.  To  loiee;  lo  con- 
strain; to  compeL 

"■"-"'•"■"■'"-"'Esset. 

PMtana  (ptr-tonn'),  t.t  [O.B  pm/onm, 
parftmrma.ptnfoumen  (^du«er),  from  O.  Yi. 

Rom  pralli'par,  per.  and  O.Fr./on>D-,  Hod, 
Pr.  /oumiTf  to  accomplish,  to  fumlih.  Sea 
FinunsH.l  l.  To  bring  to  oompletlon ;  to 
eiUTy  tbrongb;  to  do;  to  aieeuta;  to  accom- 
pllih ;  a^  to  perform  two  dayr  laboor  In 
one  day:  toverform  a  noble  de«d  or  achieve- 
ment—2  Tit  fulBI;  to  act  up  to;  to  aiecnte; 
-    - 1 . -■-*- promlae. 


to  diachatae:  *M,U3  ptyfvrnt  t,  duty,  promlae. 
jr  contract;  to  peiwm  a  vow.  "toverform 
rour  father's  wTll,'   Smk.    'ItbybotwiU 


Std.  To  do.  act.  tranaaot  achlara,  aiacnt 
aooamrllib.  ditcharse,  fulfil,  effect,  oomplet 
Pai'ftirin  Oiir-fonn'S.  si.  To  act  a  part:  I 
through  or  complata  any "     


ally,  t 


play  (11 


iliurer  ptrformt  w^ln  dlff  er- 
i;  the  muaiclan  perfarmt  wall 

'a-btVo.    Capable  of 
i»cnled,Drftil]Uled; 


ent  characters; 

on  theornn. 
PuAuiuuila  (pti^tc 

being  performea.doi 

practlcahla. 
mfOrnuuuM  (pAr.fonn'uu),  «.    1.  The : 


thing;; 

duty  — £  Tlial  whlchlspirafoTmed 
pIlAed:  action:  deed;  thing  dor 
walking  and  ottaar  actual  pirjti 
Stuik.  —3.  A  literary  work ;  a  composition ; 
as.  Fope'i  Homer's  mad  la  ■  striking  ptr- 

of  Robertson  and  Oibboo.'    Crmk.^*.  Tha 

truna  or  exhibition  of  character  on  tha 

eihihitli       


totatiimant  provided  at  any  plaeeof  amuse- 
mant;  aa.  Oarrick  waa  celebrated  lor  his 
theatrical  pn^smaiwH;  aaven  is  tba  he* 
fliedforthaiwranienGemantotthej  — 
ones.  —Sir.  Completli 


Ifi^'u^ 


■waA,  act,  tMoa,  deed,  «: 

(pto-fontftoXn.  I.Oiwwbopa- 

famw,  aooompUihai,  or  fnllUa;  as,  a  good 
prombar  Imt  a  had  paatowar.- l-Onawho 
■bows  ikm  and  tralnlnB  Is  an  nt,  ■■  a 
m  aotor,  oi  th-  "•- 


I  QiArlM-ktt).  V  L  prat  A  pp.  par. 

friMUd;  ppr.  pafrieailiig.    [L.  prr/tieo,  tut 

mb.]  Torubover,  BdlCv. 
F«TftllluMiy(p*i-tb'ma-to^>.a.  TlaldbiK 

perfomai  MTtiunliig.  LtIA 
Artlimttu>*mmorpte-fAmO,n.  gr  par- 


flint,  It  pnfiano,  ^  ptrfiom 
from  L.  psr.  tbrongb,  and  ybn 
lit  ■  anoka  or  vaponr  that  d 


flout.'    Mitton. 

No  ifcb /nA""  rrfrMh  Oil  (rnlltiil  Mi  Pc^ 
{In  poetry  this  word  Is  found  Indtfrarantlr 
accentuated  on  the  flrst  or  aaeond  Qr^ 
labia ;  both  3hakspera  sad  Termysoa  have 

Ki'fume  and  parfuma' ;  bnt  the  analogy  of 
■syllable  nouns  and  verbs  seemi  now  to 
hsva  fliad  tba  accent  ol  tba  nonn  on  tha 
llrst  QdlaUe,  and  that  of  tha  verb  on  tba 


Pntmil*  (ptr-rOm'Jb  e.t  prat  A  pp.  ptr. 
A""!';  ppr.  psrjSon^.  To  Bll  or  Imprec- 
nale  with  a  grateful  odoor;  to  soant;  at,  to 
peifltmi  an  apartment ;  to  per^Aims  a  gar- 
ment. 'AndCaimal'iflaweiy  topper/imut 
theikia*,'    Pcpe. 

Parfnmar  (ptr-fOm'trX  n.  1.  One  who  or 
tbat  which  perfomai.- 1.  One  whow  trtds 
is  to  sail  pertiunea. 

ParfnniaTT  (p«r-ra 

In  generaL  — t.  Th 


'I'll'; 


extanal  form;  caivleaily;  negligently. 
.  .  .  H  looBa  ncdKd  n  E^u  he  [InttreRd  li  n 


_. (p(r-tangk'to-r1-DaiX  ". 

Tha  qnali V  of  bdug  perfnncton;  negligent 


_perflninanba:  urelaHnaM,    Wfilhdi. 
mniaBtOI7(p*r^ui^to-rlXa.    [LLpir. 
/UacEBTiut—IIpn-.  and/unfwr.Ancnit,  la 

B'i  rid  of,  to  pertorm.  aiacnta.  do.  Sea 
iKTiloir.}  Dona  without  Interest  or  leaL 
and  memly  tor  the  uka  of  getting  rid  of 
the  duty;  done  In  a  half-hearted  or  carelesa 
manner;  careless;  negligent 

IwU  BCD  Inu  CHuSenble  niiiolei  WoAMnP 
(pAr-fangrtar-AtX  *.t  To 
Dtorily,  or  bi  an  IndUIeient 

iner  Vtirik  BrU.lUv.  (Bare.) 

aaa  (pir-flli'),  v.L  pret  *pp.  perflutdi 

ppr.  ptrflttinff-    [L.  ptrftmdo,  perfltttim 
psTj  throngh.  flmdo,  /uiutn.  to  pou-I    'To 

(p^.ra'ihonj,  n. 


PanpHnanUOaom  (ptT-ga-inen-U''ihns).  a. 
JH  the  texture  of  fiarchment;  p 

farBaat<pi«'g«-Ia),».     [Itpefpota.anai. 
boor.ttom  L.  perffulfl,  an —" 


parganen 

fjel-togX*    Same  ai  Par- 

boor.ttMU^  p>Ts;uld.anariwnr7a balcony, 

trompnyo.  to  proceed,  to  --" -— ■- 

a  tile,  from  l<ao,  to  cotl_  .    ._  . 
bonr;  a  sort  ol  balcony.    '  A  Pfrpola  or 
built  to  view  the  sporta'    Swl^ 
"" — nuuull  (per-gunTlX  i 
Irde  or  tenitory  cr — 


PathW*  <p<r-bws'),  ode.    lO.K  par,  ft. 


tbba.tnb.  bnD;      oil.  p 


par,  wr,  L  p*r,  Uiroiigh,  by.  and  S.  Map.] 
rtMrtaiani  it  nuj  bs;  poolblr- 

nrt%  A  pnAi  In  worda  ot  Gnek  orlsia. 
jifiiyiig  (Tonnd,  D«»r,  abouL  It  eom- 
^cwi  to  tba  lAUn  onuDi  In  word!  of  l^tln 

IM^rrnn.  IFST.  Zrad.  jHirifai,  k  tonuls 
nnlUBfilr]',]  laPw-wy''^  "'""tf""? 

LringTih.  Ul  dt  at  UlT.  TSpnHDtol  M  ■ 

d«c«ndaot  at  [iUmi  wifBli,  exoladsd  trom 
BMwllM  tin  tlwlr  ponUKa  li  iccompUibad. 
Ml nur bi alltwrnuile or  lemtl&   -Thui 

Bh  PibosdH. 


TarlBcw(pvJ-k'Bwa),  n.    Bh  Pikmcm. 

tad  anMot,  ■  OowBr. )  In  hot  tlia  flonl 
«tTd(^.  tbe  Mlji  ud  oorolta,  or  bWiot, 
Thbi  tmn  I*  appUed  vhoi  tbe  <mI]fx  aod 
MTDlla  an  sanblsHl  *o  tbU  tber  oumot  ba 
utWMtolljrdlrtlDgnlihad  fromtKb  olhar, 
K  In  nun*  nunooc^ladoDinu  pluita.  Om 
taUp,  oidil*,  Ac.  The  pnUntb  !■  oaUM 
ii»lt  when  It  gotiibti  of  ana  TSftidl.  and 
dMiNi  whan  tt  ooiuUU  ol  both  oaln  and 

itUnm  (per-l-ao'tU-umX  n.    [I..3   A 
ith  (wblcG  HWX 

Itttpafi-antlK.  [Or.j>ffiopttm.f«nn 
iM.to  flt  or  tla  aboat-pwi,  about  and 


(par^-btap'ala).  >L 


Ins  round,  mmptri,  around,  and  eltpe,  to 

USk.)    "Hie  wM  look, which  ar '" 

dallniun     ~ 


F^boHu  (po-r«: 
— ,  from  hA  ami 


po-Hb'- 

>iind,  and  ballA, 

... rt  or  Inctoaora, 

wan,  aoinetlnie*  nmaudlaK  a 


Uto^uSSk  a- 


nrleudlMCpra-I-ku'dlk.  per- 
-      B«l*tlns  to  Um  perlcar- 


iRUudltll  l^arl-k*r-drtliX  n.  [IVrlair- 
Mml  and  tann.  -Air.  liiniUjliw  InlUmma- 
tloB.]    InBammation  crfaw pnTardlam. 

raill)»dlttffl(pa.|-bkr'dl-DnO,n.  [Or.paW- 
lonKm— p*rt,  annind,  and  tardia,  tha 
haartl  Tba  mambranoiu  no  that  Inclotea 
lbs  Iwiri  tt  oontalna  a  amall  qoaatltr  of 
labrloatins  Ontd,  which  br  Ita  oonllnnal 
— "- »-  '»--  njfaoa  of  tha  haart 

•),  M.    [Or.  ptri,  about, 


baoominc 

•^arpai,  tralLj   TlM  i 
01  (be  ahdiof  the 


dOlgsnoa.  Atfln.— 1.  In  rkit  a  labound 
or  bniobaitio  ttjlt.  Crabi. 
Parlgajtrla  (per-l^gaa'trtk),  a.  ror.  ptri, 
aronnd,andpiu^frattn>i,  tnalwllj.]  Bar- 
rounding  tha  bell^. — Perigiutrie  tpau,  tha 
caTltr  wblcb  anrroundi  the  atomaob  and 
other  Tlsoara  in  tlia  Foljzoa,  cormpondinc 
to  the  abdominal  oavltf  ot  Uie  higher  ant 

pnlpUl  <pai^l-]a'aa),  o.    Parialnlng  to  the 

Mm  (pert-J*X  b.  [Or.  ptri.  abon^  and 
at,  tha  earth.]  That  point  of  (he  mooDi 
nrhit  shirh  i%  nnareat  to  the  earth,  and 
II  airlTed  at  thla  point 


PanHotUl  (per^l-BlDf  !•).  n.  [Or.  per<,  and 
pUA.  the  tongue.  1  InanoLamaiiotBiDall 
BlaudDlar  nalu  at  the  lower  part  ot  the  an- 
Milor  Bomce  ot  the  eplglottia. 

■ mTnerl.Bfin.  BerJ-B*'' 

nn.lln 

llitlnc- 

lo  which 

«aniand 


tlreif  applied  in  the  i 


ParlgOTd  (p»-r9-B0iT,  n.  An  ore  of  mangan- 
eae  ot  a  dark  grmj  colour,  ilke  baaaltor 
tnpL     Bo  called  from  Ftriaord,  In  France, 

PerijOrt-pleJpi-ri.gor'plS  n,  A  pie  com. 
poaed  of  trnmea,  maoh  In  faTOur  with  epl- 

PUicrtpb<pen.Braf),n.  [Or  pen,  abont, 
—lAgmphi,  a  writing.]    L  A  caieleaa  or  In- 

Impiindont  that 
rectal  ot  the  ab- 

^Icrdnni  (poT-I.Jln'1-ttm),  ».    [Or.  pert, 
around,  and  gynl,  a  fe- 
■    male,]    In  (sC,  the  d 


eHhardto^ 

..  nniled  br 

their  ■wjii^m,  ai  In  (ha 

'-ror  imaU  pilcher- 

U  formed  by  two 


(A,  ekaln;     a.  So.  loek; 


■.Pcrtnidumer.    BTniom  Ji  iltnated   be- 
sSi^  Iween  them  and  the  pl» 

m, 

PaTlfyilOU  (pe-njI-nnaV  a.  [Bee  abore.] 
In  Sat,  baring  tbe  otitt  ftee,  but  the  petal* 
and  Btameni  borne  on  tbe  calxx :  laid  of  a 
flower.— i'er^in'neu'  tnortfim.  tha  InierUon 
ot  the  ttaoiena  upon  the  Inner  lurtiee  ot 
tha  odfi,  at  loma  diilMioe  trom  the  ail*  of 
U)a  Bower,  aa  In  the  ro*e  and  ilnwban]r.— 
PtrinpiKudUe.   Bee  Disc 

nmulon.  Parlbellnm  (per-l-hft11-on,  per- 
l-ben-nni),  n.  [Or.  ixrt,  aboat,  and  Ulioi, 
thanui,]  That  parfot  the  orbit  at  a  planet 
or  ooBui  In  which  it  la  at  lU  leaK  dlitauce 

ri    ®  Y 

OiWnrnuin. 

from  the  ann :  oppoaed  to  aj^utUm.  It  li 
the  extnmi^  of  the  major  aili  of  the  orbit 
neuetf  to  that  loena  In  which  tbe  aun  li 
pboed,  and  when  a  planet  ia  In  thia  point  it 
taMid  to bi In Iti  wrtlflfon. 

FnllMnDMdnl  (per-ibekVa-hfdnlX  0. 
rPnAxiwr<indft«MA«dral.]  In  crvi<ai,  ap- 
^lad  to  1  crjvtal  whoae  mimltlTe  form  la  a 
tonr-itded  pnam.andlu  the  aecondair  toim 
I*  eonratted  Into  n  prIam  ol  ali  aldea, 

P«T]1  (pe'rll),  n.  [Ti.  pint,  from  L.  perim- 
ItfttL  perif^um,  danger,  tram  root  aeen  In 
fKTler,  Btptrior,  to  Uf,  to  attempt  (whence 
aeprrtmini};  and   In   Or,  ptno,  to  paai 

w.  trig;     wb.  uAigi    ih,  anue,~See  Kit. 


osntniy  on  locUllit  prtnclptai.  Their  doo- 
trine*  »n,  that  CbiM  rstointd  to  mrtli  In 
imlrit  in  thd  year  TO,  that  lince  then  tho 
Chonh  coDEUti  not  rrt  aaj  rfllistoiu  OT^ini' 
uUon,  bat  ol  Mlntly  iienoiu,  iliileu  In 
bodr  ud  loal,  who,  njBcUiuElaw  uhI  uatm, 
mbmlt  tbalr  puloiii  to  the  dltlns  irflL 
All  the  memban,  womea  u  well  m  man. 
an  ngudod  m  cqutla,  ud  prettu  Uum- 
ulVB  iintmiinHllsd  br  uijr  ratnlnta  uva 
than  of  the  vlilt  iroridng  within  tluiD.  to 
that  tha  annnootlan  between  tbe  Mm, 
celled  bjr  themeeliree  sanUnamtr,  !•  nibject 
imir  to  thedeelraeoTtliaduiulTebuuileiof 
IndlirldpelL  Hm  Ibnuder  at  the  eeot  wei 
Koyei,  end  the  prluolpel 
ibUihed  on  ■  tenn  et  On- 

, iUte  of  New  YoA.    The 

followere  ot  Mojei  oaU 
BHU  CemmuiilMi.    The  nuun  n 

■Iw  imiUed  to  the  Weile]P>D 

.^.■m.^ ^---.t —  ■-- mtbelTdoctrlni 


lile.    Thli  dfuma  tbe*  bus  on  1  John  111.  9, 
■  WhoKerer  li  bom  of  Qod  doth  not  commit 

FertMtlOtUneiLt  (pir-telc'i^on-mentX  n. 

Stale  of  being  perfect.     Gray. 
Perfs<itlTa  (per-(ekt^TX  a.    COadaclng  to 

make  perfect  or  bring  to  perfection ;  followed 


PertMtly  (pSr-fekt-H),  adv.  1.  In  a  perfect 
manner ;  to  or  with  the  hlgbeit  d^ree  of 
eicellence;  a>,  a  work  per/eclly  Biecuted.— 
1.  Totally;  completeli:  entirely;  altogether; 
thoronghly;  u,  a  thing  ptrfecUy  new.— 
S.'Biaclly;  accuratelT- 

PertBCtnwe  (Mt'Iekl-aBe),  n.  The  etete  or 
quality  ot  being  perfect ;  perfection ;  con- 


aa^^e,a 


^ory  ftr*i 


Very  ftprid;  very  he.  ,. 

of  per/tnid  protoitatlon."    QvarL  Bib. 
?aMldeilt  (pir-fl'ahent),  a.     [L  pertcient. 


peifomu  a  complet .     _, 

Bi^lled  to  one  wna  endowi  a  charity. 
ParfldbMU  (pAr-lld't-at).  a.    [L  peridiatui. 
BeePmraiT.]    Guilty  of  otlnTolflni  per- 
fidy or  treachery:  aa.  (a)  violating  good  faith 

treacheroui ;  as.  a  perfidiJ^u  aAent ;  a  ptr- 
fdima  triend.  'A  moal  parjldieui  ilare.' 
Sliak.  (b)  Proceeding  trtim  treachery,  or 
cootlitltig  In  breach  of  faith;  ag.aHrjuiout 
acC  'Thy  hapleai  crew  inTolvad  in  thit 
nrMiime  traad.'  MUlm.  (e)  Oollty  ol  tId- 
lated  allegiance ;  a^  a  ptr/ldieKi  dtiien :  a 
uianpiritdumi  to  hli  coonby.— Sm.  Treach- 
eroiu,  ialtbleu,  nntalUiM  KlK-hearted, 
dlitoTBl,  traltorooa. 

Faifldlinulr  (p4rtldl-n»-li),  ads.  In  a  per- 
adloiB  manner;  treaohenualy:  traltoroiuly; 
by  breach  of  faith  or  lUegiuioe.  'Pirfdi- 
ouabhehMbetnyedyoDrbnilneH.'  BMk. 

PaiffdlOIunMi  (pte-ndl-na-iieai  n.  The 
qniUty  of  being  perfldloni;  treacbeiii;  tial- 

leglance.     TiiloCfim. 

Parfldr  (p*r'fl-d1),  n.  [L.  perfdia.  ptT*d\a. 
(althleu  —  nreHi^  per.  and  jUiu.  lalthtol ; 

dating  lalt£Bpr» 

,     .    ,  __ e;  breach  oJ  faith; 

treachery:  talthleameu ;  the  riolatlan  ol  a 
truat  repoaed. 

T1br«r™i  TfnvdirvtTiAlMDCedbrCRatvicci; 
Inhuman  Eniellr; /nTf'^DIOK  IhU  Pimlc^  DO  tmlk 

Btr.  Perfldlonmeii,  treachery,  falthletajwai, 

Infldellly.  dleloyally  '-" 

Porflz  (per-nn.').  «. 
appoint.    [Rare.] 

stop  mi  iBt  toi.'Ey.F)S«i,  ^^^a™.,*^^ 
Ba-bli  a-  [I.  perjto,  to  blow 
it  may  be  blown  thionglL 


To  Ox:  to  eettle;  to 


blow,]    To^ 

t  (p*r-lli'ahon),  n.     The  act  of 

tdowlng  throutdi.    'Ptrfiatian*  with  large 
bellow*.'    fTodclininl. 
PertOUataCper-tVU-Mla.  [L.    , 

Qthnnun,  and  /snum,  a    I 
]    In  fol.  a  term  applied    n 
to  ■  led  that  haa  the  beao    >  , 

entirely  atUTonndlngthettem      .  \ 

tcaniTeneLr  eo  that  It  ap-    g  ;^ 

peara  a*  u   the    item   ran     R  ^ 

ihnnuh  It,  ai  In  fuptaitnim    <t  ■■'', 

nrfundj/'aMum.  1  ,j' 

FofonM  (pu-'ffirw,  v.t  ' 

pret  A  pp.  prrfaratta:  ppr. 
ver;foranng.  [L.  per/oro,  ptr- 
/omdu— prefli  jwr,  through,  PttWlaie  L»r. 
and  /Av),  to  bore,  to  pierce,] 
To  bore  throogh ;  to  pierce  with  a  poltileil 
Initrumetit;  to  make  a  bole  or  hole*  through 
anythliu  by  boring  or  driving  \  aa,  to  per- 
forate the  bottom  of  a  vesHL 

Perfbnts,  ParfOnted  (per't(li4t,  pirYOr- 
kt-ei),  a.  Bored  or  pierced  thiongh;  pene- 
trated. 'An  earthen  pot  ptrferaU  at  tbe 
bottom.'  Boom.  Speclncai^,  hi  bet.  qipUed 
to  leaTS*  mroD^  which  the  Mem*  pan,  and 
alao  to  tlioae  penetrated  with  email  holei, 
ot  having  ttan*pBt«nt  dote  retembUiuthoIei. 

Psribntnon  aer-'St-t'enon),  n.  1.  the  act 
of  bortiw  or  piercing  throngn.  *The  perftr- 
ation  of  the  body  of  tbe  tree  In  aeveral 
placea'  Bacon.— £.  A  hole  bored;  a  hole  or 
tpettore  paulng  through  anything,  or  Into 
the  Inlwlor  ot  a  auhitance,  whether  natural 
or  made  by  an  Inilrument. 

ParfOntUTe  (p^t'tSr-Jit-lv),  a.  Having  power 
to  perforate  or  pierce. 

P«rtoTator(P«rtar-at«r).n.  One  who  or 
tiiat  which  perforatea,  borea,  or  plercei ; 
■pecHlcalty,  In  lufs.  an  hutmment  tor  per- 
toratlngUie  aknU  ol  the  toetua  when  ft  la 
neceaaary  to  reduce  Itt  alie. 

FwfOnMCp^r-liSra^a'te.  [PreBiper.throngb. 
by,  and  }orce.\  By  torce  or  violence:  of 
Decetilty.     '  ^j  bead  waa  tamed  perfaret 

PetfOToat{p*MtoO,«.t  To  force;  to  oon- 
Bbaln;  to  compel 

Mr  f"ri™>  fo^M  UieU  '=™  f^f^^  jj.^ 


mrjaamir,  to  perform,  ti 
from  preAx  par,  per,  and  O.tr.  romtr,  uou. 
Tt.  /ounHT,  to  accompliih.  to  famlib.    See 
FtTRMian.]    I.  To  bring  to  completion;  to 

plia ;  aa.  to  ptrjum  two  daya^  labour  In 

meat— 1.  Totolfll;  to  act  up  to;  to  execute; 
to  dljcharve;  aa,  to  per/om  a  du^,  promlie. 
or  contract:  to  pn/orm  a  vow,  'iapnlorm 
your  father'a  wtu.'  Sti/A.  'I  IhyliaalwUJ 
allpei/ormat  taU'  r«invHiL— 3.  To  act 
or  tepnecnt  aa  on  tbe  atage. 

Sm.  To  da.  act,  tranaact,  achieve,  execute. 
afloompllali,dlacharve,tullll.effect.  complete. 
PaiiUim  (Mr^lonn'S,  i.i.  To  act  a  part:  to 
go  Uuvrnm  or  complete  any  work ;  eipecl- 
ally,  to  uaj  on  a  mualcal  inatnunent,  to 
repreaenl  a  character  on  the  atage,  or  the 
like :  a^  the  player  per/oTwu  w^  In  dHIer- 
ent  eharacten;  the  musician  p^annt  well 


being  partor 
practicable. 


le,  execnled.  or 

(p&r-Ionn'aua).  n.    L  Thea 

of  performing ;  the  coadltloa  of  being  p( 
formed ;  execution  or  completion  of  an 
Jiing;  a  doing:  aa.  the  per/orinance  of  wo 
>r  of  an  undertaklnB;  the  pef/omunce 
IntT,  —%.  That  which b  peif armed  or  accoi 
i>UBlied;  r— — -  '—- '■  "■'—  * —     " 

ind  other  actual  perh 

ipoaitlD 

_  _  _, Iliad  la  a  atriking  pi 

/DrrwiiiM,  ■  The  celebrated  per/oniia™ 
ot  Kobertaon  and  QlbborL'  Cmyk. — L  T 
acting  or  eihibltlDn  ot  character  on  t 
atage ;  exhibition  ot  alclll  and  capacity ;  i 
terulnment  provided  at  any  place  ol  amui 
neat :  aa  Qarrlck  wa*  celebrated  lor  1 
thcatrtcZ  p^nrmaruxi :  leven  l>  thr  hn 
fliedtorthc 


iteperfonn- 
nalloD.exe- 


ductlini,  woA,  act,  action,  deed. 

PeTfOnnar  (p4r-fonn'«i),n.  1.0ne«hopar- 
lorma,  accompliahe^  or  tnlflla;  aa,  a  good 
promlaer  but  a  bad  ptn'ervur.— S.  One  rta 

musician,  an  actor,  or  the  like, 
FarfOnnllw  l$«r-form'lngV  p.  and  a.    1.  Do- 
ing; eiecutbig;  accompUahUig.— X.  Xihlbtt- 
(Dg  performances  or  tricki;  as,  a  pnf taming 

P^lMtat  (ptrW-kit).  V.L  pret  App.  per- 
fri<attd;  ppr.  pttfricatma-  [L  pffriet,  to 
mb.1   To  tub  over,    BaOaV' 

ParfniiiataiT<p^tfi'>na-ta-d],a.  Yielding 
perfume;  perninlng.    Leigk. 

ArtDllWOrfr-IBmDTpar-tfini'),!!.  [Fr.por- 

fmn.  It  prtfuoK.  Bp.  peiyV—-   — ' 

• '    p*r,  throogfa,  ud  fi 

uoke  or  vapour  t'" 

itself]    L  A  ulataDoe  tt 

or  odour  which  affeon  aereealjly  tbe  oigam 
ot  smeUbtg,— 1.  The  aoent,  odoiu',or  volallle 
particica  emitted  tr '-      "■ 

/Sms.'    MiUon. 

[In  poebT  thla  word  la  found  Indlflerait]* 
accentuated  on  tbe  first  or  aeeond  pl- 
iable ;  both  Bhalcnwre  and  Termyson  have 
pei'fume  and  pernme';  but  the  analegy  of 


last) 

PSTftaifl  (per-fhm'X  e.f.  pret  A  pp.  per- 
fimad;  ppr.  perfumino.  To  Ul  or  Imintg- 
nate  with  a  grateful  odoni;  to  acent:  ai,  to 
per/uiM  an  apartment;  to  perfiime  a  gar- 
ment   *And  uarmel'r  *' ' "~* — "^ 

*  '-*-*"-|-orfc  n.     I.  una  .._«  s« 

n  trade 


Parftunety  (per-tam'lr-l},  n. 

in  general  —  a.  The  art  ot  [ 

Feifiuiotorll7{per-langk^oTl-ti),ii'lv,  Ink 
perluDctory  manner;  In  a  manner  lo  aatlaty 
external  form;  careleesly;  negllgenUy. 
Kli  mitolT  cuflDit  hbe^^nrl'iali'^frupoolt 


ilk'to-rl-ne*),  n. 


performanL-,  __,.._ .. ...___. 

ParttanctOir(p«r-fungk'to-ri),a.  [LLper- 
/UnetoHus— L,prr.  aod/unjror./iuutiu.  to 

get  rid  of,  to  perform,  errvntA.  do.    ftaa 

yuNonow,]   Do ■•'-— 

and  merelv  tor 

the  duty;  done  1 

marmer;  careleu;  negligent. 
A  Hiulcni  und^frfitmetety  cxunlutioq  of  tlil^ 

Parftinotnrkta  (p«r-rungk'Idr.tt),  ul.  To 
execute  perfunctorily  or  In  an  IndUlarent 
mechanical  manner.  NarOi  BriURre  [Bare.) 

ParfoM  (p*r-IQO.  '-t  pret  *  pp.  ptrfiited; 
ppr,  verfvting,  [L,  perfunda,  perjvtttn — 
prr,  through.  /Utido,  ftttum,  Lo  pour.]  To 
nirlnkle.  pour,  or  spread  over  ot  through. 
'TheH  dreg!  InunedJately  prrfutt  tha  bload 
with  melancholy.'    Harvey. 

Peifoalon  (p«r-n'thon).  n.    Act  ot  ponilng 

ParfiUl'ra{p«r.ras'lT),a.  aprlnktlng-.adwted 
to  spread  or  sprinkle.    Cakridei. 
fflWiu  (per-gMfJni-usiitJI,.^- 

iennsi. 

tough,  ae 


01  the  texture  ol  parchmaDt; 
Pergtttliii  (p«r'leI-lngX  «- 

^C&t  (Mr'gO-la),  n.  [It  pirffo^,  an  ar- 
hour,  fromX,  pergula,  an  arbour,  a  balcony, 
from  peigB,  to  proceed,  to  continue,  aa  Uoula, 

.  u,-'  »i_  ^„  ^g 1   1  irf_j  „.  .^ 

ofhalcoi 


Fernniutli  (per-gnn' 

a  circle  or  territory 

number  of  vlltagea 
Peiliva  (pir-hapa'),  ode.     [aS.  poi 


■dnnten:  It  nu;  ba;  poiiiblT. 

nr*«l>f  Id  lUl  uilKtKl  ipM  li  liU 

Vnl%  A  pnOx  In  wordi  of  OiMk  oilgbi. 
rifnlMna  uoBnil,  our.  about  It  »>>T«- 
■Vouda  to  tbe  LkUn  eiiWMH  lo  word!  of  Latin 

ntrt^tmn.  [Per.  Znid.iuMfai,aleauda 
nnlni,  >  laliT,  i  Id  f «-.  myU.  an  InufflnBi} 
EabW  Ulw  w>  ell  or  falrr.  npntanUd  u  a 


m— «.-«>.♦—  fp— I  ..^fcr.— )  n.  [L]  A 
Mrlwitta  (wUcb  M*) 

^Btaptl(pirl4ji(>ii.  [Gr.pn^p(«n,trom 
pntepU.  fa  lit  ar  Ita  about— }>*ri  iboat,  and 
opH,  to  bind.!    An  amnlat;  a  ohann  woni 

PnUaiarl  <pat^l-*'g«%  n.    A  plrocae  or 

hriS^lll  (psM-blsp-diX  n.  lOr,  a  look- 
Ins  round,  maprri,  around,  andUiiiO,  to 
look)  Thfl  wUd  look  .which  aooompanfDi 
daUnnin.    i>ii»lwn. 

FnllMlM  Ftnbalni  (w-rlb'o-loa,  pe-rfb'- 
<^^Bi),».  [Or,tnnnpfn,aRnuid.andtaJU. 
tooBat]    fnonaanA,  a  eoort  or  Incloaora. 


Pial«MdlttS6>«n-UrdrUiXit.  IPtHcar- 
Mml  and  torn.  -Ui.  dnUrW  tnlbunni*- 
ttoo.)    Inflammatlop  ol  tba  partcMdlmn. 

FMeiuittamCpaM-kllr'dl-nnan.  lOr.ptrt- 
karMm  —  Btn,  around,  and  tardia,  tha 
bsazl]   tKa  manhnnmu  Be  that  Incloaea 


.    [Or.  pari,  about, 
ha  aaed-T«wL    In 


'"■^  » ,  — = 

ymor.  (i^pfrfor,  to  Ur,  to  attempt  (whem 
e^prnnwM);   and  In   Or.  penS,  to  pan 

eh,  cAaln;      Ml,  So.  lodt;      g,  po;     ),  job;      ft,  Pr.  (ok;      bs,  iIiw:      tB,  (tan;  tb.  tUn;     w,  nig;     wh.  itUj;    ita,  arara.— Bee  Kit. 


—I  In  rkat  a  labomwl 

Croft*. 

putclO  (verl-gaa'trikV  a.  lOr.  pnf, 
ind,  and  gatUr,  gaitm,  tha  bellr.l  Bdp- 
rouDdlDS  the  belly.— PeryaiMg  ipow,  the 
OaTl^  Alch  lorroundi  tbe  Honuch  and 
otbar  Tiaoeia  In  the  Folrioa,  conwiondliia 
to  the  abdominal  eadtr  oI  tha  higher  ant 

ttaiKMa  (per-l-IG'iuiX  a.    Partalning  to  tbe 

I&int  (per^-li),  n.  lOr.  ptri,  abont,  and 
f<,  the  earth.)  Tbat  point  at  the  moon'i 
oitlt  which  Ii  neareat  to  the  earth,  and 
when  Che  moon  hat  aiilTed  at  Ihli  point 
bIh  Ii  aald  to  be  in  her  ptriott.  Fonnerl; 
aK)lled  alio  to  Ihli  point  hi  tbe  orbit  of  any 
bearadj  bod;.    See  AFoaak. 

Farl|9i)ttU(peT-l-Blofli).  n,  [Or.  pari,  and 
fUm,  the  tongas.]  Inar-* "  — " 


Fwiiniw,  Parigonliiiii  (pert-gf 

nl-nni),n.  |Or.pirt,andpMM,gr- 

fcot  theaame  a*  iVrunJA,  but „ 

Uvelj  applied  In  the  cue  of  plants  In  which 
all  parta  ol  tha  Bower  are  berbaoi 

PftlllOrt  Qit-rft-goiO. 


tft 


i  taS!^ 


tiUL  So  calie^Crom  Pi-fafDnl,  In  Fnnee. 
Fwiinrt-pUJpi-rt-gor'ptJ  n.  A  pie  oom- 
poeed  ol  EiuIBm,  moeh  In  Utdut  with  opi- 


ate delineation  of  anrthing.— S.  In 
anoL  the  white  Unee  or  impreadoni  that 
appear  on  the  maacDlna  rectut  ol  the  ab- 


D  M.  the  dlao 

wDJcn  ti  found  In  tha 
flower  of  certain  planti. 
Alao,  the  btlMlet  oramail 
■calea  tliat  (Drround  the 
pIttillDm  of  aoma  ganel* 


uFMoItu.  01  Boall  pitcher- 
like  body  fomM<r  bj  two 
BQch  Kalea  In  the  genua 
Carex.     When  there  are 

nnlnm  la  ainiited  be- 
tween them  and  the  pla- 


PailDiimu  (pe-rl 
In  Sot  having  the 


la  eonrerted  Into  a  prinn  ol  at: 

-     -  (pern  n.    [ft.  p*ra,  from  L.  prrita- 
prricmm,  d • ' ■- 
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through,  poroa,  a  passage;  from  the  same 
ultimate  root  as  B.  /are,  ferry.  ]  L  Danger; 
risk;  haeard;  Jeopardy;  exposure  of  person 
or  property  to  injury,  loss,  or  destruction. 
'To  Booile  at  'scapes  and  periU  overblown.' 
Shak.  'Adventure  had  with  peril  great' 
Jfiltotk  —  Preceded  by  at,  tn^  on,  or  to,  at 
the  hasard;  with  risk  or  danger;  as,  you  do 
it  at  your  perU,  or  a<  the  perU  of  your  fa- 
ther's displeasure.  '  In  perU  to  incur  your 
former  malady.'  Shak.  'Lest  to  tby  peril 
thou  aby  it  dear.'    Shak. 

Pbiltp  of  France,  CH/rrUofA  axne. 

Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic.     SAaJt, 

S.  In  law,  the  accident  by  which  a  thing  is 

lost    Bouvier. 
Peril  (pe'Hl),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  perilled:  ppr. 

perilling.    To  haaird ;  to  risk;  to  expiose  to 

danger.    Quart  Rev. 

IWltCpe'rm.D.i  To  be  in  danger.  MUton. 
Pei1l0llB(pe^ril-usXa.  CFr.pMlUux.]  LFuU 

of  peril;  dangerous;  hazardous;  full  of  risk; 

a  a  periloua  undertaking ;  a  perilous  situ- 
on. 

Expectatioo  held 
His  look  suspense  awaiting  who  appear'd 
To  second  or  oppose  or  undertake 
The  ptrilotu  attempt  MUton. 

fi-fVenturesome;  fearless;  daring.  Chaucer. 
&t  Smart;  witty;  quick.  (SeePARLOua)  It 
was  often  used  adverbially  in  the  sense  of 
excessively;  very. 

Thus  was  the  accompBsh'd  squire  endued 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  >#r/tfMx  shrewd. 

Hudibrtu. 

PeriloUBly  (pe'ril-us-liX  adv.  In  a  perilous 
manner;  dangerously;  with  hazard. 

PeillousneM(pe'ril-us-nesXt».  The  quality 
of  being  perilous;  dangerousness ;  danger; 
hazard. 

Perll7Xnpli(per'i-limfXv&.  [Or.  jiert,  around, 
andLTfvmpAa,  water.]  In  anoL  the  lim- 
pid fluid  secreted  by  the  serous  membrane 
which  lines  the  osseous  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Perimeter  (per-im'et-drXn.  [Or.  peri,  about, 
and  metron,  measure.  ]  In  geom.  the  boundary 
of  a  body  or  figure,  or  the  sum  of  all  the 
sides:  generally  applied  to  figures  bounded 
by  straight  lines. 

Pc^imemcal  (per-i-mef  rlk-alX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  perimeter. 

Perimorpn  (perl-morf),  vk  [Or.  imH,  about 
and  morphl,  form.]  In  mineraX.  a  mineral 
or  crystal  inclosing  other  minerals  or  crys- 
tals.   See  Emdoxobph. 

Perinflram,  Perlnenm  (per-i-nft'um),  n.  [Or. 
peri,  around,  and  nai6,  to  flow.]  In  anoL  the 
Inferior  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,extend- 
ing  from  the  anus  to  the  external  organ  of 
generation. 

Perineal  (per-i-nfi'alX  a.  In  anat  pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  perin»um. 

Perlootahedral  (per-i-ok'ta-hd^'dral),  a. 
[From  Or.  peri,  about,  oeto,  eight,  and  hidra, 
seat  base,  side.]  In  erystci.  applied  to  a 
crystal  whose  primitive  form  is  a  four-sided 
prism,  and  wmch  in  its  secondarv  form  is 
converted  into  a  prism  of  eight  sides. 

Period  (pd'ri-odX  n.  [L.  pertodut,  from  Or. 
periodoe  —  peri,  about  and  hodoe,  way.] 
L  Properly,  a  circuit;  hence,  the  time  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  revolution  of  a  heavenly 
body,  or  the  duration  of  its  course  till  it  re- 
turns to  the  point  of  its  orbit  where  it  b^^an. 

Tell  these  that  the  sun  is  Used  in  the  centre,  that 
the  earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  the  sun  in 
their  several  ptrio€ts;  they  cannot  admit  a  syllable 
of  this  new  doctrine.  IVatts. 

2.  Any  round  of  time  or  series  of  years,  days, 
«&c..  in  which  a  revolution  is  completed, 
and  the  same  course  is  to  be  begun ;  sped* 
ficalbr,  (a)  a  revolution  or  series  of  years  by 
which  time  is  measured;  as,  the  Callppic 
period;  the  Dionysian  period;  the  Jiuuui 
period,  (b)  Any  specified  portion  of  time, 
designated  by  years,  months,  days,  or  hours 
complete;  as,  a  period  of  a  nundred  years; 
the  period  of  a  day. 

And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  thit/fHad  closed. 
Thou  wouldst  have  caught  me  up  into  thjr  rest 

3.  An  indefinite  portion  of  any  continued 
state,  existence,  or  series  of  events;  as.  the 
first  peruxf  of  life;  the  last  period  of  a  king's 
reign ;  the  early  periods  of  history.  '  A  otr 
more  advanced  period  of  female  life.'  JHek- 
ens.— 4,  Length  or  usual  length  of  duration; 
the  time  in  which  anything  is  performed. 
*  The  period  in  which  fruits  ripen.'  Henslow. 

Some  experiments  would  be  made  how  by  art  to 
make  plants  more  Listing  than  their  ordinary  frriod, 

Bacmt. 

&  Termination  or  point  of  completion  of 
any  cycle  or  series  of  events ;  end ;  conclu- 
sion ;  limit    'The  beginning  of  those  evils 


which  shall  never  end  tiU  eternity  have  a 
period.*   Jet.  Taylor. 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  appnacheth.     Shak. 

Hence,  the  end  to  be  attained.  'This  is  the 
period  of  my  ambition.'  Shak.—%.  In  rhet  a 
complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to  an- 
other; a  sentence  so  constructed  as  to  have 
all  its  parts  mutually  dependent  Sentences 
made  up  of  parts  loosely  connected,  so  as 
to  have  a  completed  construction  once,  or 
twice,  or  oftener,  before  they  end,  are  less 
properly,  though  very  conounonly,  called 
periods. 

Periods  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not  too  long. 

B.  y^tuoH. 
And  with  a  sweeping  of  the  arm. 
And  a  lack4ustre  drad-blue  eye, 
Derolred  his  rounded  /triads.       Ttm^ysott. 

7.  The  point  or  character  that  marks  the  end 
of  a  complete  sentence,  or  indicates  an  ab- 
breviation, Ac ;  a  full  stop,  thus  (.).— 8.  In 
math,  one  of  several  similar  sets  ox  figures 
or  terms,  marked  by  points  or  commas 
placed  regularly  after  a  certain  number, 
as  in  numeration,  in  circulating  decimals, 
and  in  the  extraction  of  roots.— 0.  In  med. 
one  of  the  phases  or  epochs  which  are 
distinguishable  in  the  course  of  a  disease.— 
10.  In  nttme,  two  or  more  phrases  ending 
with  a  perfect  cadenca—^^iMumseriod.  See 
Julian.— Stn.  Time,  date,  epocn,  era,  age, 
duration,  continuance,  limit,  bound,  end, 
conclusion,  determination. 
Period!  (pS'ri-odX  v.t    To  put  an  end  ta 

Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  CsiUng, 
Periods  his  comfort  SMaJk. 

Periodt  (p&ri-od).  v.i.    To  end:  to  cease. 

Periodic.  Perlocfical  (pd-ri-odlk,  p6-ri-od'- 
ik-al),  a.  L  Pertaining  to  a  period  or  to 
periods;  pertaining  to  division  byperioda— 
2.  Performed  in  a  period  or  regular  revolu- 
tion ;  proceeding  m  a  series  of  successive 
circuits;  as,  the  periodical  motion  of  the 
planets  round  the  sun ;  the  periodiotU  mo- 
tion of  the  moon  round  the  earth.  'The 
earth's  periodic  motion.'  Derham.—S.  Hap- 
pening or  returning  regularly  in  a  certimi 
period  of  time;  hanng  some  action  or  phe- 
nomenon returning  at  a  stated  time;  recur- 
ring. 'The  periocUeal  woric  of  every  day.' 
Jer.  Taylor.  *Thei>eriodie return  of  a  plant's 
flowering.'  Hensuno. 

The  confusion  of  fliountaias  and  hollows  (iinilshed 
me  with  a  probable  reason  for  those  periodica/  foun- 
tains in  Switzeriand  which  flow  only  at  such  particu- 
lar hours  of  the  day.  Addison. 

4  In  rhet.  pertaining  to  a  period  or  com- 
plete sentence ;  constructed  with  complete 
grammatical  dependence.— 6.  Pertaining  to 
a  periodical  or  publication  api>earing  at 
regular  intervals,  as  a  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, and  the  like.  [In  this  sense  periodical 
istheonlyforuL] 

In  no  preceding  time,  in  our  own  or  In  any  other 
country,  nas  anonymous  periodical  criticism  erer 
acquired  nearly  the  same  ascendency  and  power. 

Craik. 
—  Periodical  diseases,  those  of  which  the 
symptoms  recur  at  stated  intervals.— Peri- 
odic functions,  in  the  higher  mathematics, 
those  which,  performed  any  given  number 
of  times  on  a  variable,  reproduce  the  simple 
variable  itsell  —Periodic  inequalities,  those 
disturbances  in  the  planetary  motions  caused 
by  their  reciprocal  attraction  in  definite 
perioda— Pmodso  stars.  See  Stab.- P«- 
rtodie  winds.  See  MONSOON  and  Tradb- 
wnfD. 

Periodical  (p6-ri-od'ik-al),n.  ApubUcation 
which  appears  at  regular  intervals^  Period- 
icals comprise  newq>apers,  reviews^  maga- 
zines, ^c 

PeriodiCAllit  (p6-ri-od1k-al-ist\  n.  One 
who  publishes,  or  one  who  writei  for,  a 

_perioaicaL    New  Month.  Mag. 

raiodicall7(p«-ri-od1k-al-liXad«.  In  ape- 
riodical  manner,  at  stated  pMlods;  as.  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  periodiealfy. 

Periodlcalnees  (p^ri-od'ik-al-aet).  n.  State 
of  being  periodical;  periodicity.    [Bare.] 

Pertodlcllf  (p6M-o-dis^-tiX  n.  The  atate 
or  quality  of  oeing  periodlod ;  the  diqKMi- 
tion  of  certain  things  or  phenomena  to  re- 
cur at  stated  periods.  WheweU;  Brougham. 

PeriodolOgy  (pd'ri-o-doro-JiX  n.  [Or.  peri- 
odos,  a  course  or  circuit  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course.] In  med.  the  doctrine  of  periodici^ 
in  health  and  disease.    Duiuflison. 

Periodontal  (per'i-o-don''talX  a.  [Or.  peri, 
around,  and  odoia,  odorUos,  a  tooth.]  Ap- 
plied to  the  membrane  that  lines  the  socket 
of  a  tooth. 

Perlodoecope  (pd-ri-od'o-sk6pX  n.  [Or.  pe- 
riodoe, a  pieriod,  and  skoped,  1  view.]    In 


surg.  an  instrument  designed  for  the  readj 
calculation  of  the  periodical  fnnotiona  of 
women.    S.  H.  Kntght 

PerlOBd  (per-i-^sil  n.  pL  [Or.  pericikoi— 
peri,  around,  and  oikos,  a  house.]  1.  In 
ancient  Oreece,  the  name  given  to  the  ckU 
ginal  Achaian  inhabitants  of  T<aconia  hr 
their  Dorian  conquerors.— S.  In  geog.  ssum 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  have  the  aame 
latitude^  but  whose  longitudes  differ  by 
180*,  so  that  when  it  is  noon  with  one  ft  is 
midnight  with  the  other. 

Pertodaa  (per-i-^shi-anX  n.  One  of  the 
PericBcL    See  Pbbkbol 

Periosteal,  Perioateoiui  (per-i-os^ftS-al.  per- 
i-os'td-us),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  peri- 
osteum; constituted  by  the  periosteum. 

PerlOBteom  (per-i-ostS-um),  n.  [Or.  peri, 
about,  and  osteon,  bone.  ]  In  anat.  a  vascular 
membrane  immediately  investing  the  Ixmea 
of  animals,  and  conducting  the  vessels  by 
which  the  bone  is  nourished.  The  perioa- 
teum  has  very  little  sensibility  in  a  sound 
state,  but  in  some  cases  of  disease  it  appeers 
to  be  very  weatihle.— -Internal periostlnim,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  meduUaxy 
membrane. 

Periostitis  (per'i-os-ti"tisXn.  Tnflsmmattnn 
of  the  periosteum,  or  investing  memhranea 
of  the  bonea 

Perlostosis  (per^i-os-td^sisX  n.  A  tomonr 
of  the  periosteum.    I>unglii»n. 

Periosiosteitis  (per'i-os-tos-trtisX  n.  in 
med.  simultaneous  infiammation  of  the 
periosteum  and  bone.    Dunglisen. 

BBrlostnicnin  (per-l-os'tra-kumX  n.  [Or. 
peri,  around,  and  ostmkon,  a  shell  1  The 
membrane  which  covers  the  shells  of  moat 
moUuscs. 

Peripatedant  (pei^i-pa-t£"shl-anX  n.  A 
peripatetic.    Bp^  Hall. 

Pisripatetio:  P^ipatetical<pera-pa4et^ 
perT-pa-tef'ik-alXo.  [Qr. per^MUiWcos.ttom 
peripated,  to  walk  about— pm,  about,  and 
pated,  to  walk.]  L  Walldng  about;  itinennt. 
2.  Pertaining  to  Aristotie^s  system  of  phi- 
losophy, or  to  the  sect  of  his  followers;  Aria- 
toteliazL 

PeripatetiO  (per'l-pa-teflkX  n.  L  A  f ol> 
lower  of  Aristotie,  so  called  because  Aria- 
toUe  taught  his  system  of  philosophy,  and 
his  followers  disputed  questions,  walking  In 
the  Lyceum  at  Athens.  —2.  One  that  walka 
about,  or  one  who  is  obliged  to  walk,  or 
cannot  afford  to  ride.    [Humorous.] 

The  horses  and  slaves  of  the  rich  take  ttpthewliote 
street ;  while  we  ftrifatatics  are  very  glad  to  watch 
an  opportunlQr  to  whLslc  cross  a  passage.     Tmtler. 

8.  Ironically,  an  Itinerant  teacheror  preach- 
er.   StormoitUh. 

Perlpatetloi8mCpera-pa-tet^-aizmXn»  The 
notions  or  philosophical  system  of  the  peri- 
patetics or  Aristotle  and  his  followers. 

Pisrlpetla(per'i-p»;ti''a).n.  \Qt.  peripeteia— 
perx,  about,  and  piptd,  to  talL]  A  technical 
term  for  that  part  of  a  drama  in  which  the 
plot  is  unravelled,  and  the  whole  condu^tos; 
the  dtoouement 

Peripheral  (pe-rif  6r-alX  a.  Pertaining  to, 
proceeding  from,  characteristic  of,  or  con- 
stituting a  periphery;  peripheric. 

Peripherally  (pe-rlr«r-al-ix  ode.  In  a  peri- 
pheral manner;  so  as  to  be  peripheraL 

Owen's  own  facts  tend  to  show  .  .  .  that  they 
make  their  first  appearance  ftri/keratig. 

Peripheric,  Peripherlcal  (pe-ri-fer'ik,  pe- 
ri-fer'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  o(»stl- 
tuting  a  periphery.— 2.  Around  the  outside 
of  an  organ;  external ;  in  hot  applied  to  an 
embryo  curved  so  as  to  surround  the  albu- 
men. foUowinff  the  inner  part  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  seed. 

Periphery  Q>«*rif ^*i)>  ^JP^-  P^^  around, 
and  pher6,  to  bear.]  1.  Tlie  outside  or  su- 
perficial portions  of  a  body;  the  surface 
generally.— 2.  In  geom,  the  boundary  Une 
of  a  closed  figure;  the  perimeter;  ina  drde, 
the  circumference. 

Periphrase  (per'i-friksX  n.  Same  as  Peri- 
phrasis. 

Perlphrase  (perl-frizX  v-  ^  pi^  A  ppc  peri- 
phrased;  ppr.  periphrasing.  To  express  by 
circumlocution. 

Periphrase  <per^-fr&zX  v.^  To  use  circmn> 
locution. 

Periphrasis  (pe-rifra-sisX  n.  pL  Perl- 
phrases  (pe-rif  ra-s6zX  [Or.  per^^hrasie— 
peri,  abou^  and  phrasd,  to  speak.  ]  A  round- 
about phrase  or  expression;  circumlocution; 
the  use  of  more  words  than  are  necessary 
to  express  the  idea;  a  figure  of  riietoric  em- 
ployed to  avoid  a  common  and  trite  manner 
of  expression;  as,  tor  youth  we  say  the  mom- 


File,  fiLr,  fat,  ffU;       mfi,  met,  bto;      pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mbve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt,  Sc.  abune;     y,  8c.  fsy. 
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tug  itT  Hh.  ud  UU  nming  ej  Hf*  tra  oU 
9gt-    'GuHDdn  li  made  to  docrlbe  bf 
iol|im>lle  nripAnuM.'    it*  t^uinaav. 
hnphiMUo,  nrtpunMicai  (pai^i-tru'- 
Urot  or chanctamed  bypwipht—li!  dr- 


;B<M,aluf.)  Iiiftet 

mlnnts  hypoosoni  kiIm 

lUn  tbt  hIm*  of  gnuM*. 

_.. ^(part-plMtYn.  [Or.  wi, aionnd, 

nd  F<aa«,  to  mouldr  In  ;iJ^Mol.  Um  toUr- 
edluar  MibiUne*  or  nuMi  In  which  (ha 

taaddid!^ 

PwlldOMQMV-ipla-kaVn.  [Or.nrripbH,  a 
twidng— f«ri.BDoat,  pmU,  to  pltlt,  to  twlna, 
to  M^  i&adiiw  to  the  habit  of  the  pUnta.  1 


.  .         .  which 

withlii  but  gram  on  tlw  oatalda.  Tb«]P  am 
uUm  of  South  Boropa  and  (ampanlB  and 
ntbtroplcal  A^  ona  Ming  toiind  In  tropl- 
<■!  AfH«.  P.  grata  !■  lomatlmea  gnirn  la 
ourtudaoL 

mipliu  (porl-ploi).  n,  [Or  j>»r^A»M— 
jvri,  aboal^  andpla^p  toialL]  CHnnunnavl- 
gatlon;  a  Toraga  ronnd  a  mttaln  Ha  or  wa- 
ooait.    iJaanriiUAl 

ParlpMnnaila,  Fatsanmusj  (perip- 

nO-mnd^,  par4p-Dfrmo-nl).  n,  [Or,  ptri, 
■banl,  and  nuiiiii0ii,  tba  long;  I.,  ftrij^ 
<MaHiila.]SBmaaaAiaiM0njIa  (which  H>^ 

Ij^nS^nnlk,  parlp-nflKmini'U-an,  il  Far 
talnlna  to  partpiMiunaoTi  oonaliung  in  In- 

nrtpolnoiul  (p«n- 
DO-lv'on-al}.  a.  [Frs- 


«nat]IncTv«M 
Ina  a  great  nam 
ridMoranglea. 


aroiifid,  and   pCnvii. 

a    wing,    a    row  of 
oolatnna.1     In  Qrttk 


nmnded  brmlnnini. 
thoM   on  tha   lUnk 

Unolamniattonfroin  TnniJe. 

Jbewall 

•  (po-rip'tO'-oa),  n.     lOr.    Sa« 
'  pariplenl  adUca 
III  (pa-rip'tar-BH_  a.    (Of.  pnnt 

.P^nffU.  — iTto 

onA.  periptvaL 

FUlpWty  (pfr-rtp'tar-1).  n.  In  Onit  are*, 
tha  tinge  of  innilatod  colnnuM  roaud  tba 
oalla  ol  a  lample.    Sea  PiBiPn&aL. 

PHftpymt  (per-l-pIr'lM).  n.  [Or.  pari, 
aronnd.  and  pyr,  tat.\  A  lort  of  cooklug 
apwatni. 

nrun)(p«t^-*atk),  n.  The  cUtbuma  In- 
natanent  b;  which  the  lott  paiti  of  tha 
Hjdnuoa  an  often  prolacted.    A  Untait. 

PBriadan  (p»-rl>h'i-an),  a.  and  n.  fOr. 
wrfftut— pari  amiind.  and  (Ho,  a  ihadow.) 
Haflng  tha  ahadow,  or  one  who  luu  th« 
•badow,  DWTlag  all  loond  In  the  conne  of 
tba  daf .   Sir  T.  Bramt.    Sea  FUIBCII. 

PKlgdl  (pe-riabTI),  n.  pi  IL  peritca,  Or. 
pirlikiai—ptri,  anitiDd.  and  iHo.  ahadow,] 
A  namaglTen  to  tha  inbaUtanla  of  tba  polar 
(trdaib  whoaa  ahadowa  moTe  ronnd.  and  at 
oartaln  tlmai  ol  tha  rear  daacrlba.  In  the 
coona  of  the  da;,  ao  aDtln  drcle. 

" — ■ M(Par1-ak<^).n.    [Or.  pm,  aronnd, 

'  '  ~  M.]    A  geaen]  rlaw  or  com- 

r—T irtaal  (per-l-akop'lk. 

per-Uko^-il).  a.    Viawing  on  all  >ldaa: 

u>_A-  ,.. ij-j  lo^BctaileihaTlnK 

for  tha  porpoaa  of 


pef-Uliop'&-i] 
apeciacallj,(a] 


tecraadng  the  dlatlnntTHM  gl  a)4*ala  wboi 
Tlawad  obUqnalr.  A)  Alao  applied  to  a 
iBDi  [or  mlcroaeopaa  batlog  two  plaDO'^on- 
Yea  lauaa  groond  to  tha  aanu  ndloa.  and 
batwean  tbalr  plan*  mfaoaa  a  thin  idata  ol 
melal  with  an  apertnre  the  dlanwler  of 
which  aqnaiioDe^Uth  of  the  focal  length. 
hllabOWridiX*''-  irr.  pirir,  par.  ptrit- 
Hitl,  toperiah.  rrom  I.  parw,  to  go  through, 
tapadanarcomatoBoUUng— jw,  thtongh. 
and  as,  to  go.)     1.  Tte  die;  to  loae  Ufa  or 


I  ahoold  be  ju>p*rMtMt 
i. 

.  Out  ftra*tUl  bbd 


Pntipemi  (per'l-tptnnv  k.     [Qt.  ptri. 
-'   and  apema,  aaed.  ]    In  bat  (D)  a 

.utiraljr 

tamal  iUnof  aaaad. 
PMlgpwailC  (par-t-qrirm'lk),  a.    In  iot 

tumfihad  wUh  aUnunan. 
Ferivhola^  tViKSibttiaH  (par-l-a(ai1k, 

peT-l4ler'lh-al),  a.    (Or.  pni,  aroond,  and 

— ■-■— ■■ — ■■    "'obular;  baring  tha 

(perl-ap6-nii"IimmX  n. 


fSSa'.bX"' 


maaLl    In  AM  ■  tare 
■lamotfanawlnDlti. 

FwlaporlMal  a«ta-apA-ti4rat-I),  n.  pi.  A 
■uLotdtrot  lingl.  moatol  who«  ipadea 
are  tma  pvidtea  and  ol  amall  Aa. 

PntMOOMtJla  (pe-rfa'aMalfW-a),  n.  pIL 
[Or.  parftnajmaran,  md  Aiti^ilM,  a  Bnaar.l 
AaectlonotaaOnfiilalaorboaledanlnali, 
Inclndln*  tha  lUnooaroi,  tha  tapli^  tha 
bona  and  lla  aUaa,  and  aoow  cxUnet  tonna. 
all  agnalng  In  the  foltowhig  characten  :— 
Ttm  hlnd-faat  aia  odd-toad  m  all.  and  the 
fora-taet  In  all  aioept  tha  tapba.  The 
donD.|iinibBr  Tartebna  an  narar  Icaa  than 
twautjr-lwo  In  number.    The  tamur  baa  a 


born,  bntir  there  an  two  thaea  are~placad 
in  tbe  middta  line  of  tbe  bead,  one  baUnd 
Iha  other.  In  ndthar  caaa  an  tha  bomi 
ever  aapportad  b;  boDj  bon-eoret.  The 
Btomach  IB  riaipli^  and  la  not  dMdad  Into 
■mpaitmenta ;  and  (hen  li  a  large 


wUelj  nnotad  (rom  one  anotber  In  many 
Important  cbaractaHitla:  bat  Ibe  ialarrala 
between  tbam  an  llllad  np  bf  an  extenalia 
aarlea  of  foiill  (onna.  camnwnctng  In  the 
lower  tertlatr  atiata.     H.  A.  Sl^Sion. 

hriaaodmctyle  fte-rli'iMak'til),  o.  Ot  or 
belonging  to  the  aectjcn  Ferlnodao^la. 

PvlHoilWlaal  (pe-ili'ia-lorili-al),  a.  Re- 
dandanl  In  worda.    tRare.1 


F«lMOlO(7(per~ta4ol'o-]IXn.    [Or.pariao- 
IiV<a— Hnaoa,  radandant,  and  fagot,  die- 

oouraa.)    Snperfluona  wordi;  much  talk 
to  little  pnrpoBei  macrologj.      CatnpbM. 

hilitnllth  (per'[-ata-tlth).  n.     [From  Or. 
pari,  abont,  hultni,  to  itand,  and  tillw.  a 


'.tonV,, 

In  araHaoi. 

■.e,^rfal«,di; 

*taiMti 

"^i-^^tx^^^t,:^ 

a  amall  proporUouofmagneda,  andeihlblt- 
Ing  when  properljr  cnt  ablolth  opalei 
like  tba  '■''■"g'"B  huei  on  aplgaon'i  n 
Parlitomg  (pM^-atdmlL  n.  ((H-.  perl  an 
^,.   .-jifu„rt 


iouth.1  LlaloCttaeili 
eaor  taatbwblcban  at 


Immediate  below  tbe  woenlom  i 
up  the  oiUlca  of  tba  tnriil  iimiiI  tn 
itateetbof ' 


a  multiple  of  four. —I  In  n»L  the  term  la 


Palatoiiil«l  (pn-l-atd'ml'aix  a.    Of  or  per- 
lalnlng  (o  a  periitome. 
Parlgtoniliim  (per-l->U»Dl-nm),  n.    A  perl- 

FMatnphlc  (pat^-Xrarik},  s.  (Or.  vnU 
aronnd,and<<rniW.lotiini,|  TandngKond; 
rotaloiTi  randVlug:  applied  to  (ha  palnt- 

FaTlama''^S!^im,  *.  [Or.  yarWvlm- 
P*ri.aboat,  andf(|rlo*.aeotomn.l  InorA 

a>  tbe  sella  of  a  temple,  or  anr  plac^  ai  *' 
court  or  cloliter.  II  la  traqaenuj' bat  moai 
nai]  limited  In  BtgnlBcaUon  to  a  range  c 
Dolnioiii   ■nntiimdlng   the   Interior  of 

I^IlnstOl*  (per-I-ali'lA-U).  n.  [Or.  juri. 
at»at,  and  nUM,  cootracUoa.)  In  mad. 
the  pauae  or  [ntenal  between  tbe  inlole 
or  contraction  and  (ha  dlaatole  or  dilata- 
tion o(  the  heart. 

P«r»al  (parity  a.  (L  parihu,  weU  Taraed 
orikUlMllnaiuUiliweipertl  SUUal  -A 
connunptioa  of  Uw  wbola  bodj .    .    .   lef( 


Btn.  around,  and  tUU,  a  tbeea  or  twe.] 
la  hot.  tbe  enTeton  anironndlng  tbe  maaana 
of  tmedllcallan  fii  acme  tnngi  and  Ucbena: 
a  ooneeptaola  In  orTpUigBm^  containing 
QHMM,  and  haling  an  (^lantDg  at  one  and. 

tmuman  (pa^fO-mnaX  a.  (Or.  pari 
aronnd,  and  (fBH^  to  oleare.)  Inmiwnil. 
clearing  tn  men  dItscUoaa  than  one  parallel 
to  theuii,  tbe  taoei  being  all  of  one  qu^tr. 

PwltonMl,  Paritoiuwl  (pWI-tfr^nT aix  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  petilaneam. 

TmMoatma.  Pmtaunun  <perl-(64iB'- 

nm),  n.  |0r.  parilanaini^^pari  abont,  and 
Itted,  to  atretclLl  A  tidn.  amoolb.  aannia 
nembnne  taneatug  tbe  whole  tntaiiial  inr- 


lgftierX.t 

■fHB,4^ 

HI  of tbe] 


]ln- 


lin.   [Or. 

paWfrecAien,  (ran  pari,  around,  and  tnHuM. 
-  -rheeL)_  A  wheel  (tied  npon  an  aile  aoaa 


^t(per-l-trO'kl-n 

n,  (ran  pari,  ar ' 

_  .._,_,    Awheelflied  i-^-- .  — - 

to  torn  along  witb  It.  and  forming  one  of 
(hemeehanlca)  powen  called  the  wbael  and 
axle.    See  Whiil. 

Parltropil  (per-K^rd-pal),  a.  [Or.  peri, 
abont.  and  Irapf,  a  tnmtiu,  bum  rrepd,  to 

' '    '   Eotaloij;  drcnltoiiB.— 2.  In  boC 

illed  to  the  axia  of  a  aeed  perpen- 
axla  of  the  pericarp  to  which 

[Or.  ptri, 


PtrMMtnl  (pei^l-<lB'4r-a]),  a 

the  apace  laironndlng  the  rlaoeta. 

PKlWlg (pcrl-wtaX n.  (O.K.  »arr<iBt|i,paw- 
IDO^  pancifta,  ±o. ,  corrupted  from  Pr.  par. 
Tvoae.  (SeaPutUKE)  Vvlialmpli  the  Anal 
tillable  of  thia  word. ;  A  Doall  w^ ;  a  p«r- 
nkt.    'A  ooloored pariia^. '    Shot. 

Periwig  (per'l-wig).  vX  prat  d  pp.  peri- 
aiggid;  ppr.  periieliigCng,    To  draaa  with 


eh,B«locA;      g.^;      ].>>b:      b.Fr.toa:      ng.  ibvi      th,  bken;  Ih,  IMn;     w,  irtg;    wh,  vUg;    ih,  a 
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a  periwig  or  with  uurtbing  in  like  form. 

'  Discord  periwiaged  with  snakes. '    Sw\ft 
Perlwlg-pated(perl*wig-p&-tedXa.  Having 

the  pate  or  head  oorered  with  a  periwig.  *A 

robustious  periwig-vaUd  fellow.'    Shah, 
Perlwlnket  (per't-winsk),  n.     Same  as 

Periwig.    *Th  unmlr  winde  blows  off  his 

periwinke.'    Bp.  HaU, 
rerlwlnkle  (per-i-wingid),  n.     [O.B.  peri- 

%oiii\ke,  periunnkelt  Prov.  £.  petmywinkle, 

from  A.  Sax.  pinewineU,  probably  from  L. 

pinna,  pina,  a  mussel  or  other  shell-flsh, 

and  A.  Sax.  tnnde,  a  winkle  or  whelk.]    A 

Ssteropodous  mollusc  of  the  genus  Lit- 
rina»  with  turbinated  shell*  of  which  at 
least  forty  species  are  known.  The  com- 
mon periwinkle  (X.  UUorea)  is  largely  col- 
lected along  the  shores  and  used  for  food. 

Periwinkle  Q>er-l-wingTd),  n.  [O.K.  per. 
vinke,  pervenke,  Fr.  pervenehe,  from  L.  per- 
vinoa,  ihe  periwinkle.]  In  hot  the  popular 
name  of  two  British  species  of  the  genus 
Tinea,  nat  order  Apooynaoen,  the  V.  minor 
or  lesser  periwinkle,  and  V.  major  or  greater 
periwinkle.  Periwinkles  are  common  in 
flower  borders.  An  Indian  species,  V.  roBea, 
is  common  in  our  hothouses. 

Pex;3®^®^^  ^  i^'  poif^-j^^tnetu,  from 
povre,  a  pear,  and  jeune,  young.]  A  young 
pear-tree.    Chaucer. 

Bujure  (pdr^Jflr),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  perjured: 

{pr.  perjuring.  [L.  perjuro—per.  and 
irOf  to  swear— that  is,  to  swear  aside  or 
eyond,  and  hence  wrongly:  comp.  perMia^ 
perfidy,  O.  oerfoAwdivn,  to  forswear.  S.  foT' 
twear,  &c.^  1.  To  cause  to  be  false  to  oaths 
or  vows;  to  render  guilty  of  perjury;  in 
common  usage,  to  swear  ndsely  to  an  oath 
in  Judicial  proceedings;  to  forswear:  gene- 
rally used  reflezively;  as,  the  witness  per- 
jured  himee^f. 

Women  sre  not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong ;  but  want  wiU  Mtjurt 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestaL  Shah. 

I  do  detest  UIok  ptrjurtd  ProCeos.        Skak. 

2.t  To  make  a  false  oath  to;  to  deceive  by 
false  oaths  or  protestations. 

And  with  a  rirgin  Innocence  did  pray 

For  me  that  pnjurtd  her.  J.  Ftetchtr. 

Pujure  t  (pdrytlr).  n.  A  perjured  person. 
'Bide  thee,  tnou  bloody  nand,  thou  per- 

Jure.'    Shak. 

Peijnred  (pfir'jfkrdX  p-  and  a.  1.  Having 
sworn  falsely;  guilty  of  perjury;  as,  a  per- 
jured villain.  — 2.  t  Being  sworn  falsely. 
'  Their  perjured  oath.'    Speneer. 

Pexjvrer  ^^jUr-^X  n.  One  that  wUfnlly 
takes  a  false  oath  in  l^al  proceedings. 

Pexjurlooi,  Pexiuroos  (pto-jo'ri-us,  p6f- 
JA-rus),  a.  Guilty  of  perjury;  containing 
periury.    Qtiarlen. 

rajnry  (p^r'ia-riX  n.  [See  Pbbjurb,  v.t] 
The  act  or  crime  of  wflfnlly  making  a  Udae 
oath  in  Judicial  proceedinss  to  one  who  has 
authority;  knowuudy  maldng  a  false  oath  In 
a  judicial  proceeoing  in  a  matter  material 
to  the  issue  or  cause  in  question.  The  pen- 
alties of  perjury  attach  to  wilful  falsehood 
in  an  afllrmation  by  a  Quaker,  Moravian,  or 
Separatist,  or  anv  other  witness  where  such 
afflrmation  is  in  Uen  of  an  oath.  The  offence 
of  perjury  is  a  misdemeanour.  Popularly, 
the  mere  act  of  makins  a  falsa  oath,  or  of 
violating  an  oath,  provided  it  be  lawful,  is 
considered  perjuir. 

Perk(p4rkXn.  [A  form  offered  SeePntOH.] 
A  pole  placed  norlsontally,  on  which  yams, 
Ac. ,  are  hung  to  dry;  alM>,  a  peg  (perket)  for 
similar  purposes.    [Provlncud.] 

Perk  (pOTkX  a.  [W.  pere,  neat,  trim,  smart; 
comp.  also  iMrf, spruce,  dapper.]  Pert;  trim; 
smart;  brisk;  aJry;  Jaunty;  vain.  '  Perk  as  a 
peacoclc'    Speneer. 

Park  (pAric),  r.i  To  hold  up  the  head  with 
affected  smartneaa  'Edward's  mist  thus 
perke  it  in  your  face.'    Pope. 

Perk  (ptok),  v.e.  To  dress;  to  make  trim  or 
smart;  to  prank. 

I  swear  tia  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
And  range  with  hunMe  Uvers  in  content, 
Than  tobe/ert'd  up  in  a  gUsfriaegrier 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  SMmM, 

Peik  (pAritX  v.i.    To  peer;  to  look  narrowly 

or  sharply.  '  You'd  be  perKr^  at  the  glass.* 

George  Sliot 
Perket  (ptek'etX  n.    A  small  perk.    See 

Pbrk,  n. 
Perkln  (p«r'kinX  n.     [For  perrykin.    See 

Pbrrt.]   a  kind  of  weak  peny. 
Perkins  (pArk'lngX  a.     Sharp;  scanning 

pertly  and  keenly;  InqnlsltiveL 

He  Is  a  tan.  thin,  bony  maa  widi .  .  .  Bttle  rest> 
less./rr^Hfvejres.  Dickens. 

Perklnlim  (ptekln-lsnX  n.    A  mode  of 


treatment  introduced  bv  Perkint  of  Ame- 
rica, consisting  in  the  application  to  diseased 
parts  of  the  extremities  of  two  rods  made  of 
differant  metals,  called  metaUic  traetort; 
traotoration.    Ihmgliion. 

Perklnlet  (vMsfta-iat),  n.  A  believer  In  and 
practiser  m  Peridnlsm.    Dungliaon. 

Perkl]llltlC(^k-in-istik),a.  BeUtlng  or 
belonging  to  Perkinlsm.    JDunglieon. 

Perky  (p6rk'iX  a.  Perk;  trim;  Jaunty. 
'  There  amid  iH^rly  larches  and  plna'  Ten- 
nyeon. 

ParlaoeooB  (pdr-U'shusX  a.  Beaembllng  a 
pearl;  pearly. 

Perllda  (perli-dS).  ^  P^  [From  Peria,  one 
of  the  genera,  and  Or.  eido§t  resemblance.] 
A  family  of  neuroptoous  (according  to  some 
orthopterous)  insects,  distinguished  by  the 
large  slxe  of  the  posterior  pair  of  wings. 
They  frequent  damp  and  maiihy  situations, 
and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Some 
of  them  are  the  favourite  food  of  fishes. 
They  abound  in  temperate  climates.  Some- 
times called  Stone-fiee, 

Perllte  (pteOItX  n.  [Wt.  perte,  a  pearl,  and 
Gr.  litnoe,  a  stone.]  The  same  as  Pearl- 
ttone. 

Perloost  (p6rlusX  a.    Perilous.  Speneer. 

PerlllgferMiO&(p6r-lus-tr&'shonXn.  [L.per- 
luatro—per,  through,  and  luttro,  to  survey.] 
The  act  of  viewing  all  over.    HowelL 

Permanalde, t  a.  Permanent;  durable. 
Lgdgate. 

PermanenoeL  Pemmnenay  (pte^kna-nens, 
pdr'ma-nen-sn,  n.  rSeePBRMAHXMT.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  permanent;  continu- 
ance in  the  same  state,  place,  or  duration; 
fixedness;  as,  the  permanence  of  a  sovem- 
ment  or  state;  the  permanence  of  institu- 
tions, or  of  a  system  of  principles.  '  Per- 
manence or  flsBdness  in  being.'  Sir  M. 
Hale. 

Salt,  they  say.  Is  the  basis  of  solidity  and  ftr- 
mantn^  In  compound  bodies.  AgwSc 

China  Is  an  instance  of  ^trmatutut  without  pro- 
gression. C«Uridgt. 

Permaiieilt  (pdr'ma-nentX  a.  [L.  permat^ 
entt  permanent,  from  permaneo,  to  con- 
tinue—jier,  throus^out,  and  maneo.  to 
remain.]  Continuing  in  the  same  state, 
or  without  any  change  that  destroys  the 
form  or  nature  of  the  thing;  remaining  un- 
altered or  nnremoved;  diuable;  laMlng; 
abiding;  fixed.  'Eternity  stands  perma- 
nent and  fixt'  I>rjfden.^Permanent  inJt, 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  thidcenea 
with  sap-green  or  cochineal,  used  for  mark- 
ing linen.  —Permanent  vay.  In  raU.  the 
fixushed  road-bed  and  track.  Including 
bridges,  viaducts,  crossings,  and  switches. 
The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  a 
temporary  way,  such  as  is  used  in  construc- 
tion in  removing  the  soil  of  enttiogs,  Ac— 
Permanent  wMte^  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  earthen- 
ware, and  as  a  pigment— Losftn^,  Durable, 
Permanent    See  under  Lastimo. 

PermaiieiiUy  (pdr'marnent-UX  adv.  In  a 
permanent  maimer;  with  long  oontlnnanoe; 
durably;  in  a  fixed  state  or  place;  as,  a 
government  MrmavMntfy  established.  Boy fe. 

Permanganic  (p6r-man-gan1kX  a.  Ob- 
tained from  manganese.  —Permanganic  add 
(Hn|0|H«X  An  Acld  obtained  in  a  state  of 

aueous  solution  by  deoompodng  barium 
tt  with  sulphuric  add. 

Pemianiton.t  n.  ILpermantio,  a  remafai- 
Ing,  persevering.]  Continuance^  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Peiiiiea1tf]lt7(p«r'm«-a-bn'l-Ul  M.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  permeable. 

Permeattle  (pdr'md-a-blX  a.  [L.  permca- 
Mltt.  See  Pkbmbatb.1  Capable  of  being 
permeated  or  passed  throu^^  without  rup- 
ture or  displacement  of  Its  parts:  apidled 
particularly  to  substances  that  adinit  the 
passage  of  fluids;  as.  doth,  leather,  wood, 
are  ptrmeahU  to  water  and  oU;  glass  is  jMr> 
mMbU  to  light,  but  not  to  water. 

Permealdy  (pte'ln^-a-bliX  a.  In  a  perme- 
able manner. 

PermeantCpte^ft-antXa.  Pissing  through. 
SirT.  Browne. 

Permeate  (pte'md-itX  v.t  pre!  A  pp.  per- 
meated; ppr.  pemwating.  (L  permeo,  per- 
fiMotum— prefix  per,  through,  and  meo,  to 
glide,  fiow.  or  pass.]  To  pass  through  the 
pores  or  Interstices  of;  to  peoetrafo  and 
pass  through  without  rupture  or  displace- 
ment of  parts:  applied  particularly  to  fluids 
wfakh  pass  through  substances  of  loose  tex- 
ture; as,  water  permeeUee  sand  or  a  filter* 
Ing  stone;  light permeatu  riasa, 

Permeation  (pte-m»4^shonX  n.  The  act  of 


permeating  or  passing  through  the  pores  or 
Interstices  of  a  oody. 

Permian  (pAr'mi-anX  a.  [From  Perm,  in 
Russia,  or  that  part  of  Russia  which  fonned 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Permia,  where  tba 
series  is  laigdy  developed.  1  In0aol.atenn 
applied  to  a  system  of  rocks  bring  benestli 
the  trlasslc  rocks,  and  immediately  above 
the  carboniferous  system.  Formerly  the 
Permian  and  trlasslc  rocks  were  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  the  new  red  eandL- 
etone  qrstem,  but  later  geologists  have  sra»> 
rated  them  on  palsBontological  grounds^  the 
Permian  group  containing  many  paUsosolo 
forms,  wmle  the  remains  of  the  triassic  are 
largely  mesozolc  The  Permian  forms  the 
uppermost  of  the  great  paUBoxolc  series,  and 
is  unconformable  in  Ensland  on  the  carbon* 
iferous,  while  it  passes  by  almost  Insensible 
gradations  Into  the  trisssio.  In  England 
the  Permian  rocks  are  laigelv  developed  In 
the  county  of  Duriiam.  Called  i^  Mag» 
neeian  Idmeetone. 

Permlselble (p6r-mis'sl-blX &  ILvermiaeeo 
—jTer,  through,  and  mif0«o,  to  mix.]  Capable 
or  admitting  of  being  mixed.    [Rare.  1 

Permlset  (pdr-mis'X  n.  A  permission  of 
choice  or  selection ;  meciflcaily,  in  rheL  a 
figure  by  which  a  matter  is  permitted  or 
committed  to  the  decision  of  one's  adver- 
saiy.  'Administering  one  excess  aoainsi 
another  to  reduce  us  to  a  permiet.'  MUton. 

PermlttHbUlty  (pdr-mls'i-bU^i-tiX  tk  The 
quality  of  being  permissible.    Belec  Rev. 

PermlaiUileCpAr-mlsl-blXa.  [See  Pbrmit.] 
Proper  to  being  permitted  or  allowed;  al- 
lowablei  '  Make  all  permietiMe  excuses  for 
my  absence.'    Lamb. 

If  otherwise  expedient  the  nonendamre  b  Jcr* 
missibU.  Sir  W.  HmmUtm, 

PermlMlt^  (p6r-misl-bliX  adv.  In  a  per- 
missible manner;  by  allowance. 

Permlaiion  Q>te*mi'«honX  n^  H^  pemnsfio, 
from  permino,  to  permit]  The  act  of  peiv 
mittlng  or  allowlnig;  authorisation;  allows 
ance;  ucense  or  liberty  granted;  leave. 

You  have  given  me  jrour  pemHsMttn  for  this  ad- 
dress. Drydm. 
He  craved  a  Uixfermiisien  to  depart. 
And  there  defend  his  marches.       TeH$^/S0M. 

PermlMlye  (pdr-mls'ivX  a.  l  Permitting; 
granting  liberty;  allowing.  'By  his  per- 
mieeive  wilL'  MUton.— i.  Granted;  suf- 
fered without  hlnderance. 

Thus  I  emboldened  spake,  and  freedom  used 
PtrmtsHve,  and  acceptance  found.         MiUmi. 

—Permieeive  bUl,  a  bill  which  has  been  re- 
peatedbr  brought  before  Parliament,  whose 
object  u  to  empower  two-thirds  ot  the  In- 
habitants of  anv  town  or  district  to  nrohlblt 
the  trafllc  in  Intoxicating  liquors  within  the 
bounds  of  such  town  or  district— P«rni^ 
five  lawe.  such  laws  as  permit  certain  per- 
sons to  have  or  enjoy  the  use  of  ceitain 
things,  or  to  do  certain  acts.— PemtteJvt 
waete,  in  low,  the  neglect  of  necessary  re- 
pairs. 

PermlMlTdlsr  (pdr-mls'lv-UX  adv.  In  a  per- 
missive manner;  by  allowance;  without  pro- 
hibition or  hlnderance. 

Permletlon  (p^r-mis'chonX  n.    (L.  perwie 
tiot  permixtu),  to  mlnsle,  mix  together.] 
The  act  of  mixing;  the  state  of  being 
mingled. 

Permit  (pto-mlt^,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  permitted; 

ippr.  permitting.  (L.  permitto,  to  let  go,  to 
let  loose,  to  aUow,  concede,  permit— prefix 
per,  and  mitto,  to  send;  Fr.  vermettre.  ]  1.  Tb 
allow  by  silent  consent  or  oy  not  prohibit- 
ing; to  suffer  without  giving  express  antho- 
rity. 

What  God  neither  commands  nor  forbids,  ha  /rr* 
mits  with  approbation  to  be  done  or  left  undone. 

H«*ktr, 

2.  To  grant  leave  or  liberty  to  bv  esxQinm 
consent;  to  allow  expressly;  to  give  leaveu 
liber^,  or  license  to  do ;  as,  a  license  thai 
permits  a  person  to  sell  Intoxicating  Uqnora 
&t  To  give  over;  to  leave;  to  give  up  or  re- 
sign; to  refer. 

For  provided  our  duty  is  secured,  for  the  degrees 
and  for  the  Instruments  every  man  Is  /ermimd  to 
hhaseH  7«r.  TayUr. 

Let  us  not  aggravate  our  sorrows. 

But  to  the  gods /mwftT  the  event  of  things. 

^Sdit0H* 
—A  Uow,  Permit,  Sufer,  Tolerate.  See  under 
ALLOW.— Stn.  To  slUow,  let,  grants  admit, 
suffer,  tolerate,  endure,  consent  ta 
Permit  (pte-mtf ),  v.i.    To  srant  leave,  li- 
cense, or  permlsuon:  to  enable  a  person  to 
do  something;  to  allow;  as,  we  shall  go 
there  if  circumstances  Mrmit 
Permit  (pte'mltX  n.    warrant ;  leave:  per- 
mission; specifically,  a  written  permission 


Iftte,  fir,  fat,  ffU;       ma,  met,  h«r;      pine,  pin;     n6te,  not»  mOve;       Ifibe,  tub,  boU;       oil,  pound;       11,  Sc  abtme;     S*  8&  by. 


vajlaa  tplxi 


ompsteDt  >alhaiU]r,  lor  cou- 
\,  vlaa,  Iwk  oollet,  A<.,  fniiii 

(ptr-mttrua),  n.    AUomiiiM; 


h*  BonlHidioUcUl  lair. 


(ptT-Rilt'to),n.     One  who  par- 


mit  bBnntod. 

mlU.    '  Tlu  HmuUfT,  or  not : 
(in.-    WuanU 
PmnlX  <p*r-iiiIltfX  •,  (.  Tiimlilo|«Ui«r;ta 


Ion  (ptr-ml 

or  lUte  ol  bMba  mb 

PmBntabla  (pir-mOti-til),  a.    Capabla  ol 

being  pnniDtodi  uchangaiblcu 
runHMOmMm  (p«r-mB'U-bI-oMX  >- 

BUIe  ot  being  pannntabK 
tmnatalhlf  (ptr-maik-bUl  ad«.  In  i  par- 

— '-" nner;  bj  tnlarchuiga. 

B  (per-nQ'ti'ibonX  n.    [L,  par- 
i„   i>..w_  1     Y.  IntennuU- 


hroii^t  upon  them  bf  Ibe  violent  oodtuI- 
doai  ud  BmnuCatiiiiM  that  hiva  been  made 
In  propenj.'  fiurl*.— t  In  auU.  cbuiae 
or  dlSenni  oomblnaUon  of  anj  number  of 
qoentltlae.  PtrmulaUoiu  dUter  from  nmi- 
StaatloBM  In  *iti^  tyt  tba  letter  be*  no 


la  eomlared,  and  ooneaqaaitl; 


<x(ii-l)j  taken  tine  end  tine 
-  x(n-l)  X  (n-n  and  aoon. 

TKW.  —  P«niHieaii«i  Isot,  a 

ik  la  <aiitch  the  moAig  parti  an  capable 


batere  ehoouiu 

tnmbten.    RB.  Kniglit 
Mmtlta  (pir-mttf ),  B.t  prat.  A  ppL  ptr- 
tnutod;  ppr.  ptrmulfBg.    (L  wrmufo— pn- 


eliaiiaaa.    BWoat 
Plni(ptin},n.    P«nil(ap<*Dnu,tlielMUT^ 

Mnil  (ptn),  Bl.    To  tun  to  proflt;  to  mU. 


r  <P*r'i>^-^).  "-    L"' . 

arr,  pnm,  yreitn.  Mod.  Pt.  nwiiln,  to 
taka.1  In  loM  a  taUns  or  raoeptlon,  aa  the 
tweMng  of  ranti  OTH&ae  Is  Bnd. 

VmalCptr'nal),*.    Bama  aa  i>*N|Mrmt. 

IJmkloat  (ptmlib'onl  IL    Deetraotlon. 

TnoUbiMMr-riUtfQMXa.  p.  f imtotoiu. 
(nun  DtniidH  deltnictlan,  Imoi  larneoi, 
to  Ull-nT.  thotoo^T,  and  mm,  to  km, 
NML  Msb,  death.]  1.  HaTtns  the  qnaUtr  ot 
kUlinc,  deatrojliig,  oj  injnrlu ;  Texy  faijiiil- 

yenMnHtohHuL 


S.  Birboorlnc  ertl  deelcne  or  intenUooa; 
erfl-hearlwliBiBllcloiui wicked.  "Hill fr- 
xttfeiitcaltlS depute.'  SluU.  'Bit  pml- 
bIhii  iouL'  SKat-^m.  DaatnotlTa,  ndn- 
00^  dradlj,  noxloua,  injnrlon^  hmtfnl,  ml>- 


fnBld0lU]7CP*r4Uah'a»'II).ii^  1.  Inaper 
nfolona  mannar;  deatracttTelj:  with  nfai- 

•An  the  commau  h5«b&i 


„„  ...    . leel  n.    The 

qtuUti  of  behig  psnldcn^  my  tojntloa^ 
mtoohlerona.  ordaatmetln. 

Mrabttrl  (par-nlrt-tlX  n.  [I.  amlcila^ 
from  pinila,ptniMt,  naable,  — gt  1  BwUI- 
nen  ot  monon;  ouarilr.  'Bodnad  with 
great  awlftneae  et  prrmtHtm.'  B^.   [Ban.] 

rmiOafttr  (pto-nirat-d),  s.  [  ProbaUy 
Fr.  par.  Umn^  by,  nd  mltuJ.  ■  trtfle.) 


•r-nl-ftXa.     [L., 
I   AetaUblaln.    . 


^arUi),  n.    A   aanna 
■  Mloi^na  to  the  hawk 

.-  P.apfisnunhehoiuT- 

bnaaid)  li  the  talr  Briltt 

PmiootallBiit  rptr-Dok.u'- 
U-aoX  n.    (See  below. 


who  WBlchea  or  keepa 


(ptr-noh-U'- 

ptmaeta,  to  paw  the  nlsht— 

Sthnnuh,  and  miar.  mftfat  J 
act  at  paailna  the  whole 

■AmMUMinu  or  abodee   In 

jnmTen.'    Jar.  T^yCor. 

Ann  (pte'Dor),  k.  [Nam. 
wnur,  a  ooirnpted  form  of 
Fr.  pnrtdrt,  to  take.]  In 
law,  ha  who  noalirea  the 
proDte  of  lands,  Ac 

nrqne  (p»-i6t),   'i-     Same 

n»aj|{i*'(pai'e-nft),  a.  [L 
ftroiuUut,  TDQCh-booled,  tioDi 
narff,  peronft,  a  kind  of  roogh 
boot]^  In  baC.  a  Eenn  applied 
to  the  lUpaa  dI  funnoeona 
r"— ''-'-  *-  thISlj  laid 


a.  [Or.  farenJ.abrooch.] 
or  nnaU  bone  of  the  lie, 
veembUnoe  to  the  pin  of 

alXo.  [See  above.)  Per- 
[a:  aa,  Hronul  mwclea. 
1  tti  To  make  a  panm- 

. iBity;  (0  Qioat 

U  luiad  Hrdi  Fuk,  ud 


hrozlda  (ptr^otald},  n.  That  oilde  of  a 
giren  baae  whloh  oontalni  the  srealeat 
qnanUIr  o(  omen. 

pMWdAM  (p«K>ka1d.Ii; 

F«rp«nd(pM'-pmd'}.i.t.  [LjMipnuIa,  to 
wali^  oanfnllT— fur,  Intena.,  and  pawlD, 
tooame  to  hang  down,  to  weigh.)  Towetflli 
In  the  mind;  to  ccauldar  atteullrelr. 


PerpcndkuUt  SEyLe.  Afabvr  ChuKh,  BmOk. 

cam.—Pirvtndiailar  itylt.  In  onk.  the 
norldorrudoralyleof  Gothic  Thewlndow 
aSoida  the  moat  itrlUng  chiracUr  ol  thia 
ttjle  i  and  the  eje  at  once  dlitlngoiihea  It 
from  any  other  by  obaarvlng  that  paipmdl- 
colar  lloea  pre>^  throuihoat  all  the  tiao- 
ery.  Thla  etyle  of  Gothic  waa  peculiar  la 
Bnglaud.  The  bnlldlng  ahown  Is  the  an- 
naud  out  li  an  eicellant  apaclmau  ol  thli 
i^le.— i>«rj»n<Knitar  ttft.a  contrivance  on 
canali  tor  paealng  boala  (mm  ana  level  to 

Parpendlonl^  ^r-pen-dlk'Q-lar),  n.  LA 
line  at  right  anglea  to  the  plane  ot  the  hoil-. 
ion:  a  vertical  line  or  any  body  itandlng 
Inthatdlrectlon.—^  In fiota.  aUna failing 
"  er  Una  or  on  a  plane. 

Ith  It  on  eachidda. 


AB  la  called  a 

ridlcnlar    to    i 
In  iriM.  a  iDUl 


, ,-— , (pir-pand,  pte-pand'- 

trX  n.    [Ft.  p<Myalmg,  parpalii,  trom  per, 
throngb.  and  ]Mm  the  dda  g|  a  waa)    Is 

lUcknaMoT  a  wall  ao  ai  to  ^^Ue  on 


SS, 


uotiDoall 
■  wall  tonnedof  n 


Lt  light  anglea  oe 


the  eantre  Una  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  hi 
the  operation  of  pointing  it  at  an  object. 

P(apHkdianIui^(ptr.pan-dlk^lai^-tl\«. 
The  atata  of  being  peipesdlealar.    'Hm 

jitTptndlailaTltfcraitttnBm.-    WoOt. 


pendlcalu';  vertically, 
fapwirtoilt  (p«r-pen'ahonX  n.  [Trom  L 
pt^ttndo,  ptrwTuum.  to  weij^  carafDlly. 
Bee  PiBPUiD.]   Coneldantlon. 


, -.  (ptT-pnb.'oa'),  n.  [L-ptrpimlo, 

pmtmSimU,  from  ptrvittnr,  to  bear  with 
padence—jMr,  thoroughly,  and  patlar,  to 
•olfer,  to  endure.]    Suffering;  endnranoa. 

Fnpatrat*  (pto'po-trti),  v.i.  prat  *  vp. 
vwnHtfmttd;  ppr.  pfrjHtrating.    [  L.  ^araa- 
.  through,  Ihoroni^Iy,  and  pain, 

[Jlth.]Todi ' — 

Inabadie 


Cro— wr,  thn 

lollIU>h.lTo< 

mil: 


n.uw,  ui' perfOTIu,  «BU 
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Fsrpetrator  (pdr'pe-tra-tdr),  n.  One  that 
perpetntes;  one  mat  commits  a  crime. 

Peorpetnable  (p«r-pet'a-a-blX  a.    That  may 
be  pexpetuated  or  continued  indefinitely. 
Varieties  are /er^ettdoiie,  like  species.     Asa  Grt^r. 

Perpetual  (p«r-pefG-al),  o.  [Ft.  perpituel; 
L.  perpetuali$,  from  perpetuus,  perpetual, 
continuous— t)er,  through,  and  p^fo,  to  direct 
one's  course  u>,  to  seek,  to  go  to  or  towards.  ] 

1.  Never  ceasing ;  continuing  for  ever  in 
future  time ;  destined  to  be  eternal ;  as,  a 
perpetual  covenant;  a  perpetual  statute.— 

2.  continuing  or  continued  without  inter- 
mission: imintermpted ;  as,  a  perpetual 
stream;  the  perpetual  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries. 

Capital  is  kept  in  existence  from  zgc  to  age  not  by 
preservation  but  hy /er^etuaJ  reproduction. 

—Perpetual  curate,  a  permanent  minister 
of  a  curacy  in  which  all  the  tithes  are 
appropriated  and  no  vicarage  is  endowed. 
—Perpetual  motion,  motion  that  once  ori- 
ginated generates  a  power  of  continuing 
itself  for  ever  or  indefinitely,  by  means 
of  mechanism  or  some  application  of  the 
force  of  gravity.  The  celebrated  problem 
of  a  perpetual  motion  consists  in  the  in- 
venting of  a  machine  which  shall  have  the 
principles  of  its  motion  within  itself,  and 
numberless  schemes  have  been  proposed 
for  its  solution;  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated anedn  and  again  that  such  a  machine 
is  impossible,  unless  friction  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  which  necessarily  retard, 
and  finally  stop  the  motions  of  machines, 
could  be  removed.  In  speaking  of  the  per- 
petual motion,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
nom  the  forces  by  which  motion  may  be 
inroduced  we  are  to  exclude  air.  water,  and 
other  natural  agents,  as  heat,  atmospheric 
chanses,  ^c  The  only  admissible  agents 
are.  tlie  inertia  of  matter,  and  its  attractive 
forces,  which  may  all  be  considered  of  the 
same  kind  as  gravitation.— Perpetual  tcreut, 
an  endless  screw.  See  Endless.— Conttnu- 
ou$y  IneesearU,  Continual,  Perpetual.  See 
under  Continuous.  —  Stn.  Never-ceasing, 
endless,  eternal,  everlastins,  never-failing, 
unceasing,  ceaseless,  unfailing,  perennial, 
enduring,  permanent,  lasting,  uninterrup- 
ted, incessant,  constant 
Pexpetnally  u>6r-pef  fi-al-li).  ado.  In  a  per- 
petual manner;  constantly;  continually. 

The  Bible  and  Common  Prajrer  Book  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  being  ptrpehtatty  read  in  churches,  have 
proved  a  kind  of  standard  for  language.        Stvi/i. 

PerpetllAlt7t(P^i'-pet'fi-al-tiXn.  The  state 
or  condition  of  oeii^  perpetual. 

Perpetuate  (p6r-pet'u-at),  x.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
perpeiuaXedijjipT.  perpetuating.  [LperpeCuo, 
jperpetuatum,  from  perpetuue.  See  Per- 
PKTUAL.]  To  make  perpetual:  to  cause  to 
endure  or  to  be  continued  indefinitely ;  to 
preserve  from  extinction  or  oblivion;  to 
eternize;  as,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  a  cpreat  event  or  of  an  illustrious  char- 
acter. 

The  fondness  which  some  have  fett  to  ferpttu<tte 
their  names  when  their  race  has  fallen  extmct.  is  well 
known.  /.  jyisratli. 

Perpetuate,  Pexpetuated  (p«r-pet'a-ikt, 
p6r-pef  fi-iit-edX  p.  and  a.  Made  perpetual; 
continued  through  eternity,  or  for  an  in- 
definite time;  recurring  continuously;  con- 
tinuaJly  reputed  or  reiterated. 

What  is  h  but  a  continued  ptrpttuaUd  voice  from 
heaven  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears?  Hammond. 

The  trees  and  flowers  remain 
By  Nature's  care  #ry:^«i^Mi/r  and  self-sown.  Southey. 

Perpetuation  (p6r-pet'fi-ii''shon).n.  The  act 
of  perpetuating  or  maldng  perpetual ;  the 
act  of  preswvinff  from  extinction  or  oblivion 
throum  an  endless  existence,  or  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.— Perpettiafum  o/ 
iMtimany,  in  law,  the  taking  of  testimony, 
In  certain  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  it  for 
future  use.  Thus  a  party  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  property,  and  fears  that  his  right 
may  at  some  future  time  be  disputed,  is  en- 
titled to  examine  witnesses  in  order  to  pre- 
serve that  testimony  which  may  be  lost  by 
the  death  of  such  witnesses  before  he  can 
prosecute  his  claim,  or  before  he  is  called 
on  to  defend  his  right 

Perpetuity  (p^r-pe-tai-ti),  n.  rPr.  perpi- 
tuui;  L.  perpetuitae,  from  perpetuus,  per- 
petual (which  see>  ]  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  perpetual;  endless  duration;  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  existence,  or  duration 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time;  as,  the  p^r- 
oetuUy  of  laws  and  institutions.  '  Those 
laws  which  Ood  for  perpetuity  hath  estab- 
lished.'   Hooker. 


Mortals  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads, 
Apathto/«»:^MrMi(yoffame.  Byron. 

2.  Something  of  which  there  will  be  no  end; 
something  lasting  for  ever  or  for  an  In- 
definitely long  time.  '  A  mess  of  pottage 
for  a  bfrthrimt,  a  present  repast  for  a 
perpetuity.'  South.— Z.  In  tow, (a) duration 
to  all  futuri^:  exemption  from  intermission 
or  ceasing,  uy)  An  estate  which  is  so  settled 
in  tail  that  it  cannot  be  made  void.— 4.  In 
the  doctrine  of  annuities,  the  number  of 
years  in  which  the  simple  interest  of  any 
principal  sum  will  amount  to  the  same  as 
the  principal  itself ;  or  it  is  the  number  of 
years*  purchase  to  be  given  for  an  annuity 
which  is  to  continue  for  ever;  also,  the  an- 
nuity itself. 

Pezplex(p6r-plek80,v.t  {VromL. perpUmts, 
enum^ed,  interwoven,  confused,  inuicate. 
Involved,  from  per,  intens. ,  and  pUeto,  pter- 
um,  to  twist,  from  the  root  of  Gr.  pleko, 
L.  plico,  to  fold.]  L  To  make  intricate;  to 
involve;  to  entangle:  to  make  complicated 
and  difficult  to  be  understood  or  unravelled. 

What  was  thought  obscure.  perfUxtd,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parts,  will  lie  open  to  the  unde/- 
stjmding  in  a  fair  view.  Loeke. 

His  tongue 
Dropped  nuuma,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  ptrptex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels.  MiUon. 

2.  To  embarrass;  to  puzzle;  to  distract;  to 
tease  with  suspense,  anxiety,  or  ambiguity. 
'  We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.*    2 

Cor.  iv.  a 

He  ferpUxes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  with  nice 
speculations  of  i^iflosoi^y,  when  he  should  engage 
their  hearts.  Dryden. 

a  To  plague;  to  vex.  GtonvtOe.— Jffmter- 
rasa,  Puzde,  Perplex,  See  under  Ekbar- 
RASS.— Stn.  To  entangle.  Involve,  compli- 
cate, embarrass,  puzzle,  bewilder,  confuse, 
distract,  harass,  vex.  plague,  tease,  molest 

Perplex  tCp^r-pleksO,  a.  [L.  pervl^xus.  See 
above.]    Intricate;  oifflcult    OianviUe. 

Perplexedly  (pftr-pleks'ed-li),  adv.  L  In  a 
perplexed  manner;  with  perplexity.— 2.  In 
a  perplexing  manner;  intricately;  with  in- 
voluuon.  'He  handles  the  question  very 
perplexedly.'    Bp.  BuU. 

Perplexednees  (pfir-pleks'ed-nesX  n.  Per- 
plexity.   Locke. 

Perplexing  (p6r-pleks1ng).  p.  and  &  Em- 
barrassing; oifflcult;  intnoate. 

Peorplexl^  (pdr-pleks'i-tlX  n.  1.  The  state 
of  Deing  perplexed ;  distraction  of  mind 
through  doubt  or  difficulty;  anxiety;  em- 
barrassment '  Walking  slow,  in  doubt  and 
gn&t  perplexity.*    Tennyson. 

Sixch /ei^lexity  of  mfaid 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  bemnd.      CoUri4ge. 

2.  The  state  of  being  intricate  or  involved. 

Let  him  look  for  the  labyrinth ;  for  I  cannot  dis- 
cern any  unless  in  \hc  Perplexity  of  his  own  thoughts. 

StUUng/teet. 

PerplexlYeneB8t(p6r-plek8lv-nes),n.  The 
quality  of  being  perplexing;  tendency  to 
perplex.  'The  perpUxiveness  of  inwghia- 
tion.*    Dr.  H.  More. 

Perple^dy  t  (];>6r-pleksli),  adv.  Perplexedly. 
*  Set  down  so  perplexly  by  the  Saxon  annal- 
ist'   MiUon. 

Perplextlyt  (pdr-plekitli),  adv.  Perplex- 
edly. 

Perpotation(pdr-p5-t&'8honXn.  [Prefix  per, 
Kaa  potation,  f  The  act  of  drinking  largely; 
a  thorough  drinking-bout 

Perqulslie  (pdrlcwi-zit),  n.  lL.perquisitum, 
something  mligently  mquired  after,  from 
Derfftttro— per,  intens.,  and  qucero,  to  seek, 
look,  or  search  for.  ]  L  Something  obtained 
from  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the 
settled  wages  or  emoluments;  something  in 
addition  to  regular  wages  or  salanr.  —2.  In 
law,  whatever  a  man  gets  by  industry  or 
purchases  with  his  money:  opposed  to  things 
which  come  to  him  by  descent 

Perquliltedt  (pdiHcwi-zit-ed),  a.  Supplied 
wiu  perquisites.  '  Perquuited  vuiets.' 
Savage. 

Perquisition  (p6r-kwl-zFshon),  n.  [Ft.  per- 
quisition. See  above.]  A  thorough  inquiry 
or  search.    Sir  W.  Scott 

PerTle,tM.  [Fr.pterrerie,  Jewels,fit)m pforre, 
L.  and  Qr.jpetra,  a  stone. ]  Jewels;  predous 
stones.    Chaueer. 

Perriert  (pert-*r),  n.  [O.Fr.  perriere.  See 
Pbrrh.]  An  eng^  for  throwing  stones. 
HaeMuyt 

Perron  (per'onX  «»  (Ft.i  L.Jjupetronus,  a 
perron,  from  L.  and  Or.  petra  (It.  vierrei  a 
stone.  ]  In  arch,  an  external  stair  by  which 
access  is  given  to  the  entrance-door  of  a 
building  when  the  principal  floor  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  ground. 


Perroquet  (per-o-kef  X  n*  ^e  nuBB  mm 
ParrakeeL 

Perxtuiue  (per-rUk).  n.    [Fr.]   A  peruke. 

Perruquier  (pe-rfild-tex  tk  [Fr.  See  Ps- 
BUKB.]   A  wig-maker. 

Perry  (pei^iXtw  [Vr.  poiH,  perry,  from 
poire,  a  pear,  L.  pyrum,  a  pear.]  A  fer- 
mented liquor  made  from  the  Juice  of  peam. 
It  is  analogous  to  cider,  and  prepared  mucb 
in  the  same  way.  It  forms  a  pleasant  and 
wholesome  beverwe. 

Perry  t  (per'iX  n.    see  Pibrt. 

Persant,  t  a.  [Fr.  peroan^,  ppr.  of  perger,  to 
pierce.]    Piercing.    Chaucer:  Spenser. 

Perscrutation  (p6r-ekr6-ta^8hon),  n.  [Xu 
persarutatio,  pertcrutor—per,  thoroug^ily, 
and  senUor,  to  search.]  A  searching  thco^ 
oughly;  minute  search  or  tnqulnr. 

Pencrutet(p6r-skr6t0.v-t.andl  To  make 
a  thorough  search  or  inquiry;  to  investigate. 
'  To  perwrute  the  matter.'    Borde. 

Perse,ta.  [Fr.]  Sky-coloured;  bluish-gray. 
Chaucer. 

Persea  (pte-sfi'a),  n.  A  genus  of  Lauracess. 
See  AvooADO. 

Persecot  (p^s6-kot),  n.    Same  as  Pertioot 

Persecute  (p*i'se-kflt),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  per- 
secuted; ppr.  persecuting.  [Fr.  persecuter, 
L.  persequor,  perseeutus,  to  persecute— p«r. 
intens. ,  and  sequor,  to  follow.  ]  1.  To  huaaa 
or  afflict  with  repeated  acts  of  cruelty  or 
annoyance;  to  injure  or  afflict  persistently; 
speciflcallv,  to  afflict  harass,  or  punish  on 
account  of  opinions,  for  adherence  to  a  par- 
ticular creed  or  sjrstem  of  religious  pria- 
dples,  or  to  a  mode  of  worship. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  yon,  «nd>csr> 
statu  you.  Mat.  v.  si. 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  ciTfl  crime. 

And  individual  freedom  mute.         Timr^ysom. 

i.  To  harass  with  solicitations  or  importu- 
nity.   Johnson. 

Persecuting  (pdr'se-k&t-ing),  a.  Given  to 
persecution. 

Persecution  ^r-se-kCl'shonX  n.  L  The  act 
or  practice  cl  persecuting;  es];)ecially  the 
infliction  of  pam  or  death  upon  others  un- 
justly, for  adhering  to  a  religious  creed  or 
mode  of  worship,  either  by  way  of  penalty  or 
in  order  to  force  them  to  renounce  their 
principles. 

By  persecution,  I  mean,  the  employment  of  any 
pains  or  penalties,  the  administration  of  any  uncns(- 
ness  to  body  or  mind,  in  consequence  of  a  man's  be- 
lief, or  with  a  riewto  change  it  Its  essential  feature 
is  this;  that  it  addresses  itself  to  the  will,  not  to  the 
understanding;  It  seeks  to moAfy  opinion  by  thie  use 
of  fears,  insteaid  of  reasons— of  motiTes.  instead  of 
arguments.  y.  Atartineau. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persecuted;  the  suffer- 
ing of  pain. 

Our  necks  are  under  persecution:  we  labour  and 
have  no  rest.  Lam.  t.  $• 

8.t  A  carrying  on:  prosecution.    Hales. 

Persecuttve  (pdr^se-ktl-UvX  a.  Following; 
persecuting. 

rarsecutor  (pdr'se-k&t-drX  n.  One  who  per- 
secutes; one  who  pursues  and  harasses  an- 
other unjustlv  and  vexatiouslT,  particulailj 
on  account  of  religious  principles. 

Henry  rejected  the  Pope's  supremacy,  but  retained 
every  corruption  beside,  and  became  a  crud  perse- 
cutor. SififL 

Persecutrlx  (pfti^se-kflt-riks),  n.  A  female 
who  persecute. 

Persttdes  (pdr-sd'i-dizX  *>- P'*  A  name  given 
to  the  August  meteors,  because  they  seem 
to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Perseus. 

Perseiee,!  n.    Parsley.    CAatieer. 

Persepoiitan  (p^s6-pori-tan),  n.  a  native 
or  inhabitant  of  PersepoHs,  the  capital  of 
ancient  Persia. 

Persepolitan  (p*r-sfi.pol'i-tanX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Persepolis  or  its  inhabitants. 

Psrseus  (pAr'sflsX  ^  \,\^  Greek  nnrth, 
the  celebrated  legendary  hero,  son  of  Zeus 
and  DanaS,  who  slew  the  Ooigon  Medusa.— 
2.  In  astron.  one  of  the  forty-eight  constel- 
lationa  It  is  surrounded  by  Andromeda. 
Aries.  Taurus,  Auriga,  Camelopardalus,  and 
Cassiopeia,  and  contains,  according  to  the 
British  Catalogue,  fifty-nine  stars. 

PerseTert  (p6r-sev'6rX  v.i.    To  persevere. 

To  fersever 
In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness.  S^Jt. 

rrhis  is  the  form  of  the  word  generally  used 
by  Shakspere.] 

Perseverance  (p6r-se-v§'ransX  n.  [Fr..trom 
L.  per$everantia.  See  Persbyerb.]  L  The 
act  or  habit  of  persevering;  persistence  in 


Fftte,  fRr,  fat,  f||ll;       me.  met,  h*r.       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  mbve;       tabe,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;      U,  8c  abime;     f,  8c  fey. 
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•oything  underUken;  conUnued  panuit  or 
prosecution  of  anv  bnslneM  or  enterprise 
begun:  applied  alike  to  good  and  eriL 

Ptrstvtrmnct,  dear  ny  lord. 
Keeps  hoooor  bright.  SkoM, 

S.  In  thtuL  oontinuance  in  a  itate  of  grace 
to  a  state  of  glorv.  Sometimes  called  Final 
Ptnevemnee  and  Pentveranee  qf  SainU — 
Sm.  Persistence,  steadfastness,  constancj, 
steadiness. 

PerMVerantt  (pAr-se-vd'rantX  a.  Constant 
in  pnrrait  of  an  undertaking.    Bp.  Hall. 

PerBgverantlyt  (p«r-ae-ye'rant-liX  adv. 
Perseveringly. 

PerseTor*  (p«r-se-v6iO.  v.l  pret  A  pp.  per- 
aevtred;  ppr.  per$evering.  [L. ptrmviro,  m>m 
peneveruM,  rery  severe  or  strict— per,  intens. , 
and  ieverut,  severe,  serious,  grave,  strict] 
To  persist  In  any  business  or  enterprise  un- 
dertaken ;  to  pursue  steadily  any  design  or 
course  commenced;  not  to  trive  over  or 
abandon  what  is  undertaken.  SeePiBSiST. 

Woold  thoee,  who,  by  opinion  fdaccd  on  hif  h. 
Stand  fair  and  perfect  in  the  country's  eye,    • 
Maintain  that  honour,  let  me  in  their  ear 
Hint  litis  essential  doctrine— /mrwrr. 

CkmrrkOt. 
To  ArrjMwnr  In  an V  eril  course  makes  you  unhappy 
in  this  life,  and  will  certainly  throw  you  into  erer- 
lastiag  torments  in  the  next.  Al^.  WaJU. 

PurieTtrlBg  (p*r-se-v*rTngX  p.  and  a.  Per- 
sisting in  any  business  or  course  begun; 
constant  In  the  execution  of  a  purpose  or 
enterprise;  as,  a  pentv$rimg  studeni 

Perieyiflngly  (pftr-se-vfa^ing-li).  adv.  In  a 
persevering  manner;  with  perseverance  or 
continued  pursuit  of  what  Is  undertaken. 

Pandan  (p^r'shl-an).  a.  Pertaining  to  Per- 
da.  to  the  Persians  or  their  language ;  Persic 

Pandail  {pto'shl-anX  n.  L  A  native  of  Per- 
sia. ~2.  The  language  spoken  in  Persia.— 
8.  In  aro^  a  nuue  f^jure  draped  after  the 
ancient  Pwalan  manner,  and  serving  to  sup- 
port an  entablature  after  the  manner  of  a 
column  or  pilaster.  See  Atlahrs  and 
Cartatid.— 4.  A  thin  silk,  used  principally 
for  lining  eoats,  gowns,  and  petticoats  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  PlanckL—P^r- 
tian  appU,  the  peach.— Pcrtion  berry,  the 
fruit  of  Hhatimue  if\feetoriue,  and  probably 
of  other  species,  used  by  the  modem  Oreeks 
to  dye  morocco  leather,  and  employed  idso 
in  calico  -  printing. —Perttdn  Mtnd*,  Jalou- 
sies; Venetian  bunds.  —  Pertuin  earpet^  a 
carpet  made  in  one  piece,  instead  of  in 
brMdths  or  strips  to  be  Joined.  The  warp 
and  weft  are  of  linen  or  hemp,  and  the  tufta 
of  coloured  wool  are  inserted  by  twisting 
them  around  the  warp  all  along  the  row. 
A  Uneof  tufts  being  inserted,  a  uoot  of  the 
weft  ii  made,  and  then  beaten  up  to  close 
the  fabric— Peman /Ire,  in  mco.  same  as 
Antkroec—Pereian  lily,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
FritUlaria  {F.  pereiea),  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  cultivated  as  a  garden  flower.  See  Fri- 
TILLARI  A.— /*#rtian  powder,  a  preparation 
of  the  flowers  of  the  composite  plant  Pyre- 
thrtim  eameum  or  roteum,  which  are  dried 
and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  powder,  which 
has  wonderful  efllcacy  In  destroving  noxlotu 
insects.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  nat  order 
Uomposlta.  It  is  often  grown  in  gardens 
as  an  ornamental  plant— Persian  vkeeL  an 
engine  contrived  for  raising  water  to  vrl- 
gate  lands  which  lie  on  the  borders  or  banks 
of  rivers  and  for  other  purposes.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  large  wheel  with  a  series  of 
buckets  Axed  to  its  circumference,  which 
raise  the  water. 

Penie(p«r'aikX  n.  The  Persian  language. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Iranian  group  of  the 
Aryan  famllv  of  tongues. 

Fanio  (pAr'ttkX  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Per- 
sia; Persian. 

PenioarU  (per-siki'ri-aX  n.  [Fr.  perti- 
eaire,  from  L.  L.  pereieariwf,  fh>m  L.  pertiea^ 
a  peach. )  The  common  name  of  various  Bri- 
tish plants  of  the  genus  Polygonum :  also 
the  generic  name  of  P.  orierUaUf  a  tall  hand- 
some annual,  itrlldnglv  ornamented  with 
drooping  clusters  of  pink  flowers.  See  POLT- 

0«NUM- 

PertlOOt  (p^r'si-kotX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L  per- 
tiea,  a  peach  or  nectarine)  A  kind  of  cor- 
dial made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, Ac,  with  refined  spirit  Written 
also  Pentecot 

PenilUce  (par-sd-flttshX  n.  [Fr.,  from  per- 
eifler,  to  ouiz;  L.  eibUo,  to  h^]  Idle  ban- 
tering talk  or  humour;  frivolous  Jeering 
style  of  treating  or  regarding  any  subject, 
serious  or  otherwise. 

Peraifleiir (pars^fl^r,  h loni^X ^  <^®  ^^o 
indulges  in  persiflage;  a  banterer;  a  quix. 


No  people  erer  irere  so  little  prtme  to  admire  at  all 
as  the  French  of  Voltaire.  PeriilU^  was  tiie  char- 
acter of  their  whole  mind.  .  .  .  They  feel  withal 
that,  if  persiflage  be  the  great  thing,  there  never  was 
such  A/ersiJIeur.  Cartytt. 

Psntminoiii  Punliiioii  (pte-sim'monX  f^ 
[Virginia  Indian.]  The  fruit  of  the  IHos- 
fl^rof  viffyimana,  a  tree  Inhabiting  the 
United  States  of  America,  more  especially 
the  southern  states,  where  it  attains  the 
height  of  00  feet  or  more.  The  fruit  is  suc- 
culent, reddish,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
small  plum,  containing  a  few  oval  stitnes. 
It  is  powerfully  astringent  when  green,  but 
when  fully  ripe  the  pulp  becomes  soft,  pal- 
atable, and  very  sweet  It  is  eaten  both  by 
man  and  wild  and  domestic  animals;  it  is 
also  pounded,  dried,  and  made  into  cakes, 
or  it  is  fermented  and  yields  by  distillation 
an  ardent  spirit— To  rokt  up  the  pereim- 
mona,  to  rake  up  the  plums  of  the  persim- 
mon-tree; to  draw  in  the  money;  to  pocket 
the  stakes.    [American.] 

PenU  (pAr'sisXn.  A  kind  of  colouring 
matter  prepared  from  lichens,  the  mass 
being  of  a  drier  character  than  archil. 
Simmonde. 

PenUm  (pdr'sizm).  n.    A  Persian  Idiom. 

Penllt  (pir-sistO.  v.i.  [Fr.  permter.  L.per' 
sifto—j^er.  through,  and  m(o.  to  stand.]  To 
continue  steadily  and  firmly  In  the  pursuit 
of  any  business  or  course  commenced;  to 
continue  determined  in  speech  or  action 
against  some  amount  of  opposition;  to  per- 
severe [Peraiti  is  nearlv  synonymous  with 
per$evere;  but  persist  frequently  implies 
more  obstinacv  than  persevere,  psirticuiarly 
in  that  which  la  evil  or  injurious  to  others.] 


Thus  to/cr/ix/ 
In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong. 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy. 


SMai. 


Fsraiitenoa,  Penl8tenc7(p«r-slst'ens,  p«r- 
sisf  en-siX  n.  L  The  state  of  persisting,  or  of 
being  persistent;  steady  pursuit  of  what  is 
undertaken;  perseverance  in  a  good  or  evil 
course,  more  generally  in  that  which  is  evil 
and  injurious  to  others,  or  unadvisable.- 
2.  Obstinacy;  contumacy. 

By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  roe  as  far  In  the  devil's 
hook  as  thou  and  Falitalf.  for  obduracy  and  /er* 
Hstaiey.  Skak. 

8.  In  physics,  the  continuance  of  an  eiTect 
after  the  cause  which  first  gave  rise  to  it  is 
removed;  as.  the  persitAenee  of  the  impres- 
sion of  light  on  the  retina  after  the  luminous 
object  is  withdrawn;  the  persistetiee  of  the 
motion  of  an  object  after  the  moving  force 
is  withdrawn. 

Penistent  (p«r-sist'entX  a.  1.  Inclined  to 
persist;  enduring:  persevering;  tenacious. 
'  Persistent  as  they  have  been.    Is.  Taylor. 

Henceforward  scarcely  could  she  front  in  hall. 
Or  elsewhere  Modred  s  narrow,  foxy  face. 
Heart-hiding  smile,  and  gn^y, persistent  eye. 

TetiMysoH. 

2.  In  hot  continuing  without  withering:  op- 
posed to  eadueous  or  marceseent;  as.  a  per- 
sistent calyx,  one  remaining  after  the  corolla 
has  withered. 

PentftentlyCpdr-slsfent-liX  adt.  In  a  per- 
sistent manner. 

PttTllgtlllgly  (p^r-sisying-li).  a<fe.  In  a  per- 
sisting manner;  perseveringly;  steadily. 

P«niBtlTe(p6r-slist1vX&  Steady  in  pursuit; 
not  receding  ttom  a  purpose  or  imdertaking; 
persevering;  persistent.  'To  find  jwrtwCiee 
constancy  in  men.'    Shak. 

Penolyet  (p6r-solva  c. t.  To  pay  completely, 
thoroughly,  or  wholly.    Bale. 

Psnon  (p^r'sonX  n.  [L.  persona,  primarily 
a  mask  used  by  actors  on  the  stage,  hence, 
a  character,  a  person— said  to  be  from  per- 
sono,  to  sound  through— per,  through,  and 
sono,  to  soimd.  This,  however,  is  uncertain.  ] 

1.  An  individual  human  being,  consisting  of 
body  and  soul;  a  being  possessed  of  per- 
sonality; a  man,  woman,  or  child. 

A  ferson  .  .  .  b  a  thinkitqr  intelligent  being  that 
has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as 
itself,  the  same  thinking  thing,  in  diflerent  titne»  and 
places.  Lecke. 

2.  A  man,  woman,  or  child,  considered  as 
opposed  to  things,  or  distinct  from  them. 

A  seal  tot  0ers0M4  b  far  more  easy  to  be  perverted 
than  a  xeal  tor  things.  Sfrat. 

S.  Bodily  form;  human  frame,  with  its  cha- 
racteristic appearance;  living  body;  as,  tall 
ot  person;  cleanly  in  person. 

Tb  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  must  reign : 
You'll  find  bcr/ersoM  difficult  to  gain.    Dryden. 

Yniol's  rusted  arms 
Were  on  hb  princely  fersen,  but  thro'  these 
Princelike  his  bearing  shone.  Tennyson, 

4.  A  human  being.  Indefinitely;  one;  a  man; 


an  indlvldiud.  '  For  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  Qod.'    Bom.  IL  11. 

If  you  choose  to  represent  the  various  parts  in  life 
by  holes  upon  a  tabic,  of  difl'erent  shapes. .  .  .  and 
the  Persons  acting  these  parts  by  biu  ot  wood  of 
similar  shapes,  we  shall  generally  nnd  that  the  trian- 

S\\9.x  Person  has  got  Into  the  square  hole,  the  oblong 
to  the  triangular,  and  a  square  person  has  squeeiea 
himself  into  a  round  hole.  Sidney  Smtth. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  each  of  the  three  l)eings 
of  the  Godhead. 

For  there  b  one  Person  ot  the  Father,  another  of 
the  Son.  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Common  Praver. 

d  t  The  parson  or  rector  of  a  parish.  Holin- 
shed.—^.  A  human  being  represented  in  dia- 
logue, fiction,  or  on  the  stage;  character. 

From  hb  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  in  hb 
new  person  of  a  sycophant  or  Juggler,  instcaa  of  hb 
former  person  of  a  prince,  he  wa*  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  courtiers  and  the  common  people. 

Bacon. 

a  Character  or  part  sustained  by  one  In  the 
ordinary  relationships  of  |if  e. 

How  dilTereat  b  the  same  man  from  himself,  as  he 
sustains  the  person  ot  a  magistrate  and  that  of  a 
friend.  South. 

9.  In  gram,  one  of  three  relations  in  which 
nouns  and  pronouns  are  regarded  as  stand- 
ing to  the  act  of  speaking,  a  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  denoting  the  speaker,  the 
second  person  one  whole  spoken  to.  and 
the  third  person  one  who  or  that  which  is 
spoken  of.  All  nouns  are  of  the  third  per- 
son. Hence  we  apply  the  term  person  to 
one  of  the  three  Inflections  of  a  vtf  b  singu- 
lar and  plural.— iln  artificial  person^  in  law, 
a  corporation  or  body  politic— /n  person^ 
by  one's  self;  with  bodily  presence;  not  by 
representative.  'We  paid  inMrton.'  7Vn- 
nyson.  'The  king  in  peivonviuta  all  around.' 
Dryden. 

Periont  (pte^sonX  v.t.  To  represent  as  a 
person;  to  make  to  resemble;  to  image. 
MUton. 

Personable  (pdr'son-a-bl  X  a.  l.  Having  a 
well-formed  body  or  person ;  graceful ;  of 
good  appearance ;  as,  a  perwnable  man  or 
woman.  'Wise,  warlike,  personable,  cour- 
teous, and  kind.^  Spenser. —^  In  2ai0.  (a)  en- 
abled to  maintain  pleas  in  court  (6)  liaving 
capacity  to  take  anything  granted  or  given. 

Personage  (pdr'son-iJXn.  [Vr.  persontMoe, 
personage,  character,  part.]  1.  An  indivi- 
dual; a  person;  especially,  a  man  or  woman 
of  distinction;  as,  an  Illustrious  personoj^e. 

The  monumental  pomp  of  age 

Was  with  thb  goodly  personage.       H'ordswortM. 

2.  Exterior;  appearance;  stature;  air. 

And  with  her  personage,  her  tail  personajre. 
She  hath  prevail'd  witn  him.  Shak. 

3.  Character  assumed. 

The  Venetians,  naturally  grave,  love  to  give  in  to 
the  follies  of  such  seasons,  when  disguised  in  a  false 
personttge.  Addison. 

4.  Character  represented. 

Some  persoiM  must  be  found,  already  known  In 
hbtory.  whom  we  may  make  the  actors  and  person. 
ages  of  thb  fable.  IV.  Broome. 

Personal  (p*r'son-alX  a.  [L.  personalis.  ] 
1.  Pertaining  to  a  person  as  distinct  from  a 
thing ;  belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to 
things.— 2.  BelatIng  to  an  individual;  affect- 
ing individuals;  peculiar  or  proper  to  him  or 
her.  or  to  private  actions  or  character ;  Indi- 
vidual; as.  to  have  a  personal  spite  against 
a  man.  *  The  words  are  conditional;  if  thou 
doest  well;  and  so  perianal  to  Cain.'  Locke. 

The  Divine  Comedy  b  a  persona/  narrative.  Dante 
b  the  cye-witeess  and  ear-witness  of  that  which  he 
relates.  Mmcaulay. 

8.  Applying  to  the  person,  character,  or  con- 
duct of  an  individual,  generally  in  a  dispar- 
aging manner;  as,  personal  reflections  or  re- 
marks. 'Splenetic,  perianal,  base.'  Ten- 
nyson.— 1  Pertaining  to  the  person  or  bodily 
form:  belonging  to  face  and  figure;  cor- 
poreal 

Thb  heroick  constancy  now  determined  him  to  de- 
sire in  marriage  a  pnncess,  whose  Personal  charms 
were  now  t>ecomc  the  least  part  of  her  character. 

Addison. 

5.  Done  in  person;  not  effected  or  consti- 
tuted by  representatives;  as,  a  personal  in- 
terview. 

The  daughter  of  the  king  ol  France,  .  .  . 
Importunes>rrrtfiM/  conference  with  hb  grace. 

Skak. 

6.t  Present  In  person.  'The  absent  king 
.  .  .  when  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish 
war.'  Shak.— 7.  In  gram,  denoting  or  point- 
ing to  the  person ;  having  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  three  persons ;  as,  a  personal 
pronoun;  a  personal  jerb.— Personal  acts 
qf  parliament  statutes  confined  to  particu- 
lar persons,  such  as  an  act  authorising  a 
person  to   change   his   name,   Ac  — Per- 


ch.  cAain:      <^h.  Sc.  loeA; 
Vol.  IIL 


g.  go;     J,  >ob;      ft,  Fr.  ton; 


ng,  ting;     th,  then;  th.  thin;     w.  wig;    wh.  whig;    th,  axure.— See  K£T. 
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Perpetrator  (  pdr^pe-tri-  t^r ).  n.  One  that 
perpetntes;  one  taat  commits  a  crime. 

Barpetiutttle  (p6r-pef  a-a-bl),  a.    That  may 
be  perpetuated  or  continued  indefinitely. 
Varieties  are/rf/tfMi^^.  like  species,     jlsa  Grmy. 

Perpetual  (pdr-pef  a-al),  a.  [Fr.  perpituel; 
L.  perpetuaiU,  from  perpetuut,  perpetual, 
oontinuouB— t)er,  through,  and  p^fo,  to  direct 
one's  course  to,  to  seek,  to  go  to  or  towards.] 

1.  Never  ceasing ;  continuing  for  ever  in 
future  time ;  destined  to  be  eternal ;  as,  a 
perpetual  covenant;  t^ perpetual  statute.— 

2.  Continuing  or  continued  without  inter* 
misdon;  nmnterrupted ;  as,  a  perpetual 
stream;  the  perpetual  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries. 

Capital  is  kept  in  existence  from  aee  to  age  not  by 
preservation  but  \n  perfetutU  reproduction. 

J.S.  Mill. 

—Perpetual  curate,  a  permanent  minister 
at  a  curacy  in  which  all  the  tithes  are 
aimroprlated  and  no  vicarage  is  endowed. 
—Perpetxtal  motion,  motion  that  once  ori- 
ginated generates  a  power  of  continuing 
itself  for  ever  or  indefinitely,  by  means 
of  mechanism  or  some  application  of  the 
force  of  gravity.  The  celebrated  problem 
of  a  perpetual  motion  consists  in  the  in- 
venting of  a  machine  which  shall  have  the 
principles  of  its  motion  within  itself,  and 
numberless  schemes  have  been  proposed 
for  its  solution;  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again  that  such  a  machine 
is  imposdble,  unless  friction  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  which  necessarily  retard, 
and  finally  stop  the  motions  of  machines, 
could  be  removed.  In  speaking  of  the  per- 
petual motion,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
from  the  forces  by  which  motion  may  be 
produced  we  are  to  exclude  air,  water,  and 
other  natural  agents,  as  heat,  atmospheric 
changes,  ^^  llie  only  admissible  agents 
are.  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  its  attractive 
forces,  which  may  all  be  considered  of  the 
same  kind  as  gravitation.  —Perpetual  eerew, 
an  endless  screw.  See  Endless.— Conttnu- 
out,  Inceseantf  Continual,  Perpetual.  See 
under  Continuous  —  Syn.  Never-ceasing, 
en(Uess,  eternal,  everlastins,  never-failing, 
unceasing,  ceaseless,  nnfalling,  perennial, 
enduring,  permanent,  lasting,  uninterrup- 
ted, incessant,  constant 
Pexpetnally  (p^r-pet'fi-al-liX  adv.  In  a  per- 
petual manner;  constantly;  continually. 

The  Bible  and  Common  Prajrer  Book  in  the  vulirar 
tongue,  beinfi^  perfetHolly  read  in  churches,  have 
proved  a  kind  of  standard  for  language.        Sivi/i. 

Perpetually  t(P^r'P«t'A-al-tiXn.  The  state 
or  condition  of  oeing  perpetual. 

Perpetuate  (p6r-peVu-atX  v.t.  nrei  &  pp. 
perpetuaUd;'p^T.  perpetuating.  {Lperpetuo, 
perpetuatum,  from  perpetuus.  See  Per- 
PITUAL.]  To  make  perpetual:  to  cause  to 
endure  or  to  be  continued  indefinitely ;  to 
preserve  from  extinction  or  oblivion;  to 
eternize;  as,  to  jMf^Mttiato  the  remembrance 
of  a  great  event  or  of  an  illustrious  char- 
acter. 

The  fondness  which  some  have  felt  to  terpttuatt 
their  names  when  their  race  has  fallen  extuict.  is  well 
known.  /.  IXIsratti. 

Pexpetoate,  Pexpetoated  (p«r-pet'a-ftt, 

p6r-pef  fi-iit>ed),  p.  and  a.  Made  perpetual; 
cononued  through  eternity,  or  for  an  in- 
definite time;  recurring  continuously;  con- 
tinually repeated  or  reiterated. 

What  is  h  but  a  continued  perpttuaUd  voice  from 
heaven  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears?  Hammond. 

The  trees  and  flowers  remain 
By  Nature's  care  ^erfttuat*  and  self-sown.  Sauthey. 

Perpetuation  (p^r-peffi-&''shon).n.  The  act 
of  perpetuating  or  making  peipetual :  the 
act  of  preservins  from  extinction  or  oblivion 
through  an  endlesa  existence,  or  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  Msa%.— Perpetuation  of 
tettimony,  in  law,  the  taking  of  testimony, 
in  certain  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  it  for 
future  use.  Thus  a  party  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  property,  and  fears  that  his  right 
may  at  some  future  time  be  disputed,  is  en- 
titled to  examine  witnesses  in  order  to  pre- 
serve that  testimony  which  may  be  lost  by 
the  death  of  such  witnesses  before  he  can 
prosecute  his  claim,  or  before  he  is  called 
on  to  defend  his  right 

Pexpetulty  (p6r-pe-taa-ti),  n.  [Fr.  perp^' 
tuiU;  L.  perpetuUoMf  from  pervetutu,  per- 
petual (which  see).  ]  1.  The  state  or  quiuity 
of  being  perpetual ;  endless  duration ;  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  existence,  or  duration 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time;  as,  theixrr- 
petuity  of  laws  and  institutiona  '  Those 
laws  which  Ood  for  perpetuity  hath  estal>- 
lished.'    Hooker. 


Mortals  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads. 
Apathto/r»:^M</>of  fome.  i(ynm. 

2.  Somethinff  of  which  there  will  be  no  end; 
something  lasting  for  ever  or  for  an  in- 
definitely long  tmie.  '  A  mess  of  pottage 
for  a  birthrinit,  a  present  repast  for  a 
perpetuityJ"  SotAtA.— 8.  In  tow,(a)dnration 
to  all  futurity;  exmnption  from  intermission 
or  ceasing,  fo)  An  estate  which  is  so  settled 
in  tail  that  it  cannot  be  made  void.— 4.  In 
the  doctrine  of  annuitiea,  the  number  of 
years  in  which  the  simple  interest  of  any 
principal  sum  will  amount  to  the  same  as 
the  principal  itself;  or  it  is  the  number  of 
years'  purchase  to  be  given  for  an  annuity 
which  is  to  continue  for  ever;  also,  the  an- 
nul^ itsell 

Penilex(p4r-plek80.«.t  {Vrom'L.perplexue, 
entanglea,  interwoven,  confused,  tnoicate, 
involved,  from  per,  intens. ,  and  pUeto,  pter- 
um,  to  twist,  from  the  root  of  Or.  plek6, 
L.  plieo,  to  fold.]  L  To  make  intricate;  to 
involve;  to  entangle:  to  make  complicated 
and  difficult  to  be  understood  or  unravelled. 

What  was  thought  obacure,  perpUxid,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parts,  wOl  lie  open  to  the  under- 
standing in  a  fair  view.  Locke. 

His  tongue 
Dropped  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  ptrptex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsda.  Milton. 

2.  To  embarrass ;  to  puzzle ;  to  distract ;  to 
tease  with  suspense,  anxiety,  or  ambiguity. 
'  We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despur.'  2 
Cor.  iv.  a 

He  /erpUxes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  with  nice 
speculations  of  philosophy,  when  he  should  engage 
tneir  hearts.  Dryden. 

&  To  plague;  to  vex.  QUinviXle.—Brvhatr- 
ran,  Pum,  Perplex,  See  under  Ekbar- 
RASS.— Stn.  To  entangle,  involve,  compli- 
cate, embarrass,  puzzle,  bewilder,  confuse, 
distract,  harass,  vex.  plague,  tease,  molest. 

Perplex  t  (p^r-pleks^  a.  [L.  pervl^nu.  See 
above.)    Intricate;  difficult.    wanviUe. 

Perplexedly  (pdr-pleks'ed-ll),  adv.  L  In  a 
perplexed  manner;  with  perplexity.— 2.  In 
a  perplexing  manner;  intricately;  with  in- 
volution. 'He  handles  the  question  very 
perplexedly.*    Bp.  Bull. 

Perplexednees  (pdr-pleks'ed-nesX  n.  Per- 
plexity.   Locke. 

Parplexlng  ( p6r-pleks1ng),  p.  and  a.  Em- 
barrassing; difficult;  intricate. 

Perplexl^  (pdr-pleks'i-tiX  n.  1.  The  state 
of  Doing  perplexed ;  distraction  of  mind 
through  doubt  or  difficulty;  anxiety;  em- 
barrassment '  Walking  slow,  in  doubt  and 
great  perplexity. '    Tennyton. 

Snch  /erflexOy  of  mfaid 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind.      CoUritfe*. 

2.  The  state  of  being  intricate  or  Involved. 

Let  him  look  for  the  labyrinth ;  for  I  cannot  dis- 
cern any  unless  in  thepopUxify  of  his  own  thoughts. 

Stillimgjtett. 

PerplexlyeiieMt(pto-plek8lv-nes),n.  The 
quality  of  being  perplexing;  tendency  to 
perplex.  'The  oerpUxivenesi  of  imagfna- 
tion.'    Dr.  H.  More. 

PerplexlytCp^r-pleksliladv.  Perplexedly. 
*  Set  down  so  perplexly  by  the  Saxon  annal- 
ist'   MxUon. 

Perplextlyt  (pto-plekitli),  adv.    Perplex- 

Perpotatl0ll(pdr-p5-t&'shonXn.  [Prefix per, 
vna  potation.  \  The  act  of  drinking  largely; 
a  thorough  drinking-bout 

PerqulSlie (Ptolcwi-zit), 7k  [L.perquitUum, 
something  oUigently  mquired  after,  from 
verquiro—per,  intens.,  and  queero,  to  seek. 
look,  or  search  for.  ]  1.  Something  obtained 
from  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the 
settled  wages  or  emoluments;  sometiiing  in 
addition  to  regular  wages  or  salarv.  —2.  In 
law,  whatever  a  man  gets  by  industry  or 
purchases  with  his  money :  opposed  to  things 
which  come  to  him  by  descent 

Perqulsltedt  (pdrlrwi-zit-ed),  a.  Supplied 
wim  perqiUsites.  '  Perquteited  vanets.' 
Savage. 

Perqullttion  (pdr-kwi-tPshon).  n.  [Fr.  per- 
quieition.  See  above.]  A  thorough  inquiry 
or  search.    Sir  W.  SeoU. 

PerTle,tn.  [Fr.  piCTreris,  Jewels,  from  pferr*. 
L.  and  Qr.jpetra,  a  stone.  ]  Jewels;  precious 
stones.    Ckaueer. 

PerrlertCper'i-^rX  fk  [O.Yr.  perriere.  See 
Pbrrib.]  An  engine  for  throwing  stones. 
Haekluyt 

Perron  (per^onX  n.  [Fr.;  'L.L.petronue,  a 
perron,  from  L.  and  Or.  petra  (fr.  vierre),  a 
stone]  In  artik.  an  external  stair  Vy  which 
access  is  given  to  the  entnnce-door  of  a 
building  when  the  principal  fioor  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  ground. 


Perroguet  (per-o-ket'X  ^  The  same  ab 
Parrakeet. 

Permque  (per-riik),  n.   [F^.]   A  peruke. 

Perruquier  (pe-rfild-teX  ^  [Pr.  See  Ps- 
RUKB.  J   A  wig-maker. 

Perry  (i)er'iXn.  [Fr.  potW.  peny,  from 
poire,  a  pear,  L.  pyrum,  a  pear.]  A  fer- 
mented liquor  made  from  the  Juice  of  peaiaw 
It  is  analogous  to  cider,  and  prepared  mn<^ 
in  the  same  way.  It  forms  a  pleasant  and 
wholesome  beverage. 

Perry  t  (per'iX  n.    See  Pibrt. 

Persantit  a.  [Fr.  peroant,  ppr.  of  per^er,  to 
pierce.]    Piernng.    Chaucer:  Speneer. 

PerBcmtatioii  (pto-skrS-t&^shon),  n.  rL. 
peracrutatio,  perterutor—per,  thoroughly, 
and  senUor,  to  search.]  A  searching  Uior- 
oughly;  minute  search  or  inquiry. 

PencmtetOoto-skrOtO.v.tandl  To  make 
a  thorouc^  search  or  inquiry;  to  investigate. 
'  To  perwrute  the  matt^.'    Borde. 

Per8e,ta.  [Fr.]  Sl^-coloured;  bluish-gray. 
Chaucer. 

Persea  (p^-sS'a),  n.  A  genus  of  Lauracess. 
See  Atooado. 

Perseoot  (p6r's6-kot),  n.    Same  as  Pertteot 

Persecute  (pto'se-kfit),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  per- 
tecuted;  ppr.  pertecuting.  [Fr.  per^euter, 
L.  perse^ttor,  pereecutus,  to  persecute— fter. 
intens. ,  and  tequor,  to  follow.  ]  1.  To  huaaa 
or  affiict  with  repeated  acts  of  cruelty  or 
annoyance;  to  injure  or  affiict  persistently: 
specificallv,  to  aiSUct  harass,  or  punish  on 
account  of  oninlons,  for  adherence  to  a  par- 
ticular creed  or  nrstem  of  religious  ]^in- 
dples,  or  to  a  mode  of  worship. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  yoo,  and /«r^ 
teaite  you.  MaL  r.  it. 

Should  banded  onions  ptrsectttt 
Opinioo.  and  induce  a  time 
when  single  thought  is  civil  crime. 

And  indlviaiial  fireeoom  mute.         Tem^ytott. 

1  To  harass  with  solicitations  or  importu- 
nity.   Johneon. 

Persecutliig  (pte'se-kfit-ingX  a.  Given  to 
oersecution. 

Bmeoutlon  Q;»dr>se-k&'8honX  n.  L  The  act 
or  practice  ox  persecuting;  especially  the 
infliction  of  pain  or  death  upon  others  un- 
justly, for  adhering  to  a  religious  creed  or 
mode  of  worship,  either  by  way  of  penal^  or 
in  order  to  force  them  to  renounce  their 
principle 


By  perstcMtim,  I  mean,  the  employment  of  any 
pains  or  penalties,  the  administration  of  any  oneasH 
ness  to  body  or  mind,  in  consequence  of  a  man's  be- 
lief, or  with  a  view  to  chaiwe  it.  Its  essential  feature 
Is  this;  that  it  addresses  tbelf  to  the  will,  not  to  the 
mdentanding;  tt  seeks  to  modify  opinion  by  thie  me 
of  fears,  instead  of  reasons— of  motives,  instead  of 
aiguments.  y.  Martimeatt. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persecuted;  the  suffer- 
ing of  i>ain. 

Our  necks  are  under  ptrttcuHcn  ;  we  labour  and 
have  no  rest.  Lam.  v.  5. 

&t  A  carrying  on;  prosecution.    HcAee. 

Persecutiye  (pdr'se-kfi-tivX  &  Following; 
persecuting. 

Penecutor  (pdr'se-kfit-toX  n.  One  who  per- 
secutes; one  who  pursues  and  harasses  an- 
other unjustly  and  vexatiously,  particululy 
on  account  of  religioiu  principles. 

Henry  rejected  the  Pope's  supremacy,  but  retained 
every  corruption  beside,  and  oecamc  a  crad  pert*' 
CHtor.  Swi/L 

Persecutrlx  (p^i^se-kfit-riks),  n.  A  female 
who  persecute. 

Perettdee  (p6r-sdl-d£zX  *>•  P'*  A  name  given 
to  the  August  meteors,  because  they  seem 
to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Perseus. 

Peraelee.t  n.    Parsley.    Chaucer. 

PeneiNmtaii  (p^-sd-pori-tani  n.  A  native 
or  innabitant  of  Pertepolit,  the  capital  of 
ancient  Persia. 

PersepOUtan  (pdr-s6-pori-tan),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Persepolls  or  its  inhabitants. 

PsrseuB  (pdr'sQs),  n.  l.  In  Greek  mvtk. 
the  celebrated  legendary  hero,  son  of  Zeua 
and  Danad,  who  slew  the  Oorg<m  Medusa. — 
2.  In  attrcn.  one  of  the  forty-eight  const^ 
lations.  It  is  surrounded  by  Andromeda, 
Aries.  Taurus,  Auriga,  Camelopardalus,  and 
Cassiopeia,  and  contidns.  according  to  the 
British  Catalogue,  fifty-nine  stars. 

Pereevert  (pAr-sev'toX  v.i    To  persevere. 

Toptrset^r 
In  obstinate  condolement  Is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness.  SMmJL 

fThis  is  the  form  of  the  word  generally  used 
by  Shakspere.] 

Pereereranoe (p6r-se-v«'rans).  n.  [Ft., from 
L.  pereeverantia.  See  PSRSEVERK.]  1.  The 
act  or  habit  of  persevering;  persistence  in 


FAte,  flir.  fat.  ffiU;       mi,  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not  move;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abune;     S»  Sc.  tey. 
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•Qjrtliing  underUken;  conUnned  panait  or 
proaecutlon  of  anv  btuineM  or  enterpriie 
begun:  applied  alike  to  good  and  erU. 


PtrttvrraHct,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honoar  bright. 


S.  In  tktelL  conUnuanoe  in  a  itate  of  grace 
to  a  itate  of  glonr.  Sometlmet  called  Final 
Pmr$0veranee  and  Peneveranee  qfSainU.— 
8tn.  Peraiatence,  iteadlastneM,  oonatancj, 
ateadlneia. 

PerMVerantt  (pAr^ie-yd'rantX  a.  Constant 
tn  pnrtoit  of  an  undertaking.    Bp.  Hall. 

PeneveranUyt  (p«r-ae-vd'rant-liX  adv. 
Peraeveringly. 

Pmeyero  (p^r-t-vif),  v.l  pre!  A  pp.  per- 
•evtrtd;  ppr.  penevering.  [L.  ptneviro^  nt>m 
per$everu9,  very  severe  or  strict— jier,  intern. , 
and  ieverutt  severe,  serious,  grave,  strict] 
To  persist  in  any  business  or  enterprise  un* 
dertaken ;  to  pursue  steadily  any  design  or 
course  commenced;  not  to  trive  over  or 
abandon  what  is  undertaken.  SeePKBSiST. 

Would  those,  who,  by  opbtloa  placed  on  high, 
Staad  fair  and  perfect  in  the  country's  eye,    * 
Maintain  that  honour,  let  roe  in  tbdr  ear 
Hint  this  essential  doctrine— /«r/rtvrr. 

CkmrtJUU. 
To  ferMvtrt  in  anv  evil  coone  makas  you  unhappy 
in  this  life,  and  will  certainly  throw  you  into  evcr> 
lasting  torments  in  the  next.  Aip.  WaMt. 

PurieTtrlBg  (p^r-se-vfaTngX  p.  and  a.  Per- 
aiating  in  any  business  or  course  begun; 
constant  in  the  execution  of  a  puipoae  or 
enterprise;  as,  a  pers^serity  studeni 
Perieyiflngly  (pftr-se-vfalng-li).  adv.  In  a 
persevering  manner:  with  perseverance  or 
continued  pursuit  of  what  is  undertaken. 
Pandail  (p^r'shi-an).  a.  Pertaining  to  Per- 
sia, to  the  Persiaas  or  their  language;  Persic. 
PWllail  (pto'shi-anX  n.  L  A  native  of  Per- 
sia. ~  2.  The  language  spoken  in  Persia.— 
8.  In  ore*,  a  male  i^orv  draped  after  the 
andent  Pwsian  manner,  and  serving  to  sup- 
port an  entablature  after  the  manner  of  a 
column  or  pQaster.  See  Atlantib  and 
Caryatid. —4.  A  thin  silk,  used  principally 
for  lining  coats,  gowns,  and  petticoats  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Planehd.—P^r- 
nan  appU,  the  peach.— Pertian  6erry,  the 
fruit  of  Jihatnnut  if\feeiorius,  and  probiably 
of  other  species,  used  by  the  modem  Oreeks 
to  dye  morocco  leather,  and  employed  also 
in  calico-printing.— Perrtan  blindi,  Jalou- 
sies; Venetian  blinds.  —  Pertum  earptt^  a 
carpet  made  in  one  piece,  Instead  of  in 
breadths  or  strips  to  be  joined.  The  warp 
and  weft  are  of  Unen  or  hemp,  and  the  tufts 
of  coloured  wool  are  inserted  by  twisting 
them  around  the  warp  all  along  the  row. 
A  line  of  tufta  being  inserted,  a  uoot  of  the 
weft  is  made,  and  then  beaten  up  to  close 
the  fabric. — Penian  Are.  in  med  same  as 
Anthnuc—Penian  liiy,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Pritlllaria  {P.  penica)^  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  cultivated  as  a  garden  flower.  See  Fri- 
TILLARIA.— Peman  powder,  a  preparation 
of  the  flowers  of  the  composite  plant  Pyre- 
thrum  eameum  or  roteum,  whioi  are  dried 
and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  powder,  which 
has  wonderful  efllcacy  in  destroying  noxious 
insects.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  nat  order 
Oompodta.  It  is  often  grown  in  gardens 
as  an  ornamental  plant— Pertisn  wheeL  an 
engine  contrived  for  raising  water  to  url- 
gate  lands  which  lie  on  the  borders  or  banks 
of  rivers,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  laige  wheel  with  a  series  of 
buckets  Axed  to  its  circumference,  which 
raise  the  water. 

PerHoCp^r'sikX  »•    The  Persian  language. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Iranian  group  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  tongues. 
Penie  (pAr'ukX  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  Per- 
sia; Persian. 

P«nicarta  (per-siki'ri-aX  n.  [Fr.  perti- 
eaire,  from  L  L.  pernearius,  from  L.  pertiea, 
a  peach.  ]  The  common  name  of  various  Bri- 
tish plants  of  the  genus  Polygonum ;  also 
the  generic  name  of  P.  orierUaU,  a  tall  hand- 
some annual,  itrikinglv  ornamented  with 
drooping  clusters  of  pink  flowers.  SeePoLT- 

OOMUX. 

PeniOOt  (p^r'si-kotX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L  per- 
nra.  a  p^h  or  nectarine.]  A  kind  of  cor- 
dial made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  nec- 
tarines. Ac.,  with  refined  spirit  Written 
also  Peruecot 

Penlflace  (par-s^flMzhX  n.  [Fr.,  from  per- 
rijter,  to  ouiz;  L.  tibUOt  to  hbis.]  Idle  ban- 
tering talk  or  humour;  frivolous  jeering 
style  of  treating  or  regarding  any  subject, 
sorious  or  otheririse. 

Pertifleur  (par-s£-fl^,  6  longX  ^  One  who 
indulges  in  persiflage;  a  banterer;  a  quit. 


No  people  erer  were  so  Bttlc  prone  to  admire  at  all 
as  the  French  of  Vdcaire.  PenUUfe  was  the  char- 
acter  of  their  whole  mind.  .  .  .  They  feel  withal 
that.  If  persiflage  be  the  great  thing,  there  never  was 
such  m /ersi/tettr.  Carlyie. 

Psntminoii,  Funtmoii  (pte-sim'mon),  n. 
(Virginia  Indian.)  The  fruit  of  the  Dioe- 
vuroi  virifiniana,  a  tree  inhd>iting  the 
United  States  of  America,  more  especially 
the  southern  states,  where  It  attains  the 
height  of  00  feet  or  more.  The  fruit  is  suc- 
culent, reddish,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
small  plum,  containing  a  few  oval  stones. 
It  is  powerfully  astringent  when  green,  but 
when  fully  ripe  the  pulp  becomes  soft,  pal- 
atable, and  very  sweet  It  is  eaten  both  by 
man  and  wild  and  domestic  animals;  it  is 
also  pounded,  dried,  and  made  into  cakes, 
or  it  is  fermented  and  yields  by  distillation 
an  ardent  spirit— To  rake  up  the  pereim- 
motu.  to  rake  up  the  plums  of  the  persim- 
mon-tree; to  draw  in  the  money;  to  pocket 
the  stakes.    [American.] 

PenU  (p^r'sis).  n.  A  kind  of  colouring 
matter  prepared  ttom  lichens,  the  mass 
being  of  a  drier  character  than  archil 
Simmonds. 

PenUm  (pdi'sizmX  n.    A  Persian  idiom. 

Pergllt  (pir-sisfX  v.i.  (Fr.  'pertieter,  L  per- 
«if(o—jper,  through,  and  «if to.  to  stand.]  To 
continue  steadily  and  firmly  in  the  pursuit 
of  any  business  or  course  commenosd ;  to 
continue  determined  in  speech  or  action 
against  some  amount  of  opposition;  toper- 
severe.  [Pettiit  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
persevere;  but  wrtiet  frequently  implies 
more  obstinacy  than  persevere,  pairticuiarly 
in  that  which  la  evil  or  injurious  to  others.] 


Thus  \o  persist 
In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong, 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy. 


Shak. 


Fsraiitenoa,  Peniftency  (p«r-sist'ens,  p«r- 
sisfen-si).  n.  1.  The  state  of  persisting,  or  of 
being  persistent:  steady  pursuit  of  what  is 
undertaken;  perseverance  in  a  good  or  evil 
course,  more  generally  in  that  which  is  evil 
and  injurious  to  others,  or  unadvisable.— 
2.  Obstinacy;  contumacy. 

By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  roe  as  far  in  the  deriTs 
bo<Mc  as  thou  and  FalstalT,  for  obduracy  and  ptr- 
sisttnty.  Shak, 

8.  In  phyeiet,  the  continuance  of  an  elTect 
after  the  cause  which  first  gave  rise  to  it  is 
removed;  as,  the  pereietence  of  the  impres- 
sion of  light  on  the  retina  after  the  luminous 
object  is  withdrawn;  the  pertistefue  of  the 
motion  of  an  object  after  the  moving  force 
is  withdrawn. 

Pentftent  (p6r-sisfent),  a.  1.  Inclined  to 
persist;  enduring;  persevering;  tenacious. 
'  Pereietent  as  they  have  been.     is.  Taylor. 

Henceforward  scarcely  could  she  front  in  hall. 
Or  elsewhere  Modred  t  narrow,  foxy  face. 
Heart-hiding  smile,  and  gny.persistetu  eye. 

Tertnj/soH. 

2.  In  6ot  continuing  without  withering:  op- 
posed to  eadueoue  or  tnareeeeent;  as.  a  per- 
eittent  calyx,  one  remaining  after  the  corolla 
has  withered. 

PenUtenUyCpdr-sisfent-liXoift;.  In  a  per- 
sistent manner. 

FenistlllSly  (P^r-aisf  ing-liX  a<f  V.  In  a  per- 
sisting manner;  perseveringly;  steadily. 

PertlBtlye(p6r-sist1vXa.  Steady  in  pursuit; 
not  receding  from  a  purpose  or  undertaking; 
persevering;  persistent.  *  To  find  pertistive 
constancy  in  men. '    Shak. 

Perselyet  (p6r-sol  v^v.  e.  To  pay  completely, 
thoroughly,  or  wholly.    Bale. 

Penon  (p^r'sonX  n.  [L.  pereona,  primarily 
a  mask  used  by  actors  on  the  stage,  hence, 
a  character,  a  person— said  to  be  from  per- 
eono,  to  sound  through— per,  through,  and 
eotw,  to  sound.  This,  however,  is  uncertain.] 
L  An  individual  human  being,  consisting  of 
body  and  soul;  a  being  possessed  of  per- 
sonality; a  man,  woman,  or  child. 

A  person  ...  Is  a  thinking  Intelligent  being  that 
has  reason  and  refiectioo.  and  can  consider  itself  as 
itself,  the  same  thinking  thing,  in  different  time&  and 
places.  Lockt. 

2.  A  man,  woman,  or  child,  considered  as 
opposed  to  things,  or  distinct  from  them. 

A  real  ton  fer sons  b  far  more  easy  to  be  perverted 
than  a  zeal  tor  thtngv  Sprat. 

S.  Bodily  form;  human  frame,  with  its  cha- 
racteristic appearance;  living  body;  as,  tall 
otpereon;  cleanly  in  person. 

Tb  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  must  teign ; 
You'll  find  her /rrjwi  diiEcult  to  gain.    Dryden. 

Yniol's  rusted  arms 
Were  on  his  princely  person,  but  thro"  these 
Princelike  his  bearing  shone.  Tennyson. 

4.  A  hiunan  being,  indefinitely;  one;  a  man; 


an  individnaL    '  For  there  is  no  respect  of 
persona  with  God.'    Rom.  IL  11. 

If  you  choose  to  represent  the  various  parts  in  lil^ 
by  holes  upon  a  table,  of  different  shapes, .  .  .  and 
the  fersoHS  acting  these  paru  by  bits  dT  wood  of 
simiUr  shapes,  we  shall  generally  nnd  that  the  trian- 

ExXtiX person  has  got  into  the  square  hole,  the  oblong 
to  the  trianguUr.  and  a  square  person  has  squeeted 


himself  into  a  round  hole. 


Sidney  StnitM. 


5.  A  term  applied  to  each  of  the  three  beings 
of  the  Godhead. 

For  there  is  one  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of 
the  Son.  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Common  Prayer. 

d  t  The  parson  or  rector  of  a  parish.  Holin- 
shed.—^.  A  human  being  represented  in  dia- 
logue, fiction,  or  on  the  stage;  character. 


From  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  in  his 
nvm  person  of  a  sycophant  or  Jugtfler,  instead  of  his 
former  persoti  or  a  prince,  he  was  exposed  to  the 


Bacon. 

a  Character  or  part  sustained  by  one  in  tiie 
ordinary  relationships  of  |if  e. 

How  different  is  the  same  man  from  himself,  as  he 
sustains  the  person  of  a  magistrate  and  that  of  a 
Mend.  South. 

9.  In  gram,  one  of  three  relations  in  which 
nouns  and  pronouns  are  regarded  as  stand- 
ing to  the  act  of  spealdnff,  a  pronoun  of 
the  jfirst  person  denoting  the  speaker,  the 
second  person  one  who  Is  spoken  to,  and 
Uie  third  person  one  who  or  that  which  is 
spoken  ol  All  nouns  are  of  the  third  per- 
son. Hence  we  apply  the  term  person  to 
one  of  the  three  intfecUona  of  a  vtf  b  singu- 
lar and  plural.— iln  artificial  person,  in  law, 
a  corporation  or  body  politic— /n  person, 
by  one's  self;  with  bodfly  presence;  not  by 
repreeentaUve.  *We  paid  in  MrMm.'  Ten- 
nyson. 'The king  in  j>er«onvisita all  around.' 
Dryden. 

Penon t  (pAr'sonX  v.t  To  represent  as  a 
person;  to  make  to  resemble;  to  image. 
MHUyn. 

Personable  (p*r'sona-blX  a.  l.  Having  a 
well-formed  body  or  person ;  graceful ;  of 
good  appearance ;  as,  a  pervmaJble  man  or 
woman.  'Wise,  warlike,  persontible,  cour- 
teous, and  kind.^  ;Sfpemer.^2.  In  2ai0,  (a)  en- 
abled to  midntain  pleas  in  court  (b)  uaving 
capacity  to  take  anything  granted  or  given. 

Personage  (p«r'son-iJX'».    {Yt.  personnaae, 

Sersonage.  character,  part.]    1.  An  Indivi- 
ual;  a  person;  especially,  a  man  or  woman 
of  distinction;  as,  an  illustrious  per»onay«. 

The  monumental  pomp  of  age 

Was  with  this  ^iMdXy  personage.       Wordsworth. 

2.  Exterior;  ap];>earance;  stature;  air. 

And  with  hes  personage,  her  Xni\ personain. 
She  hath  prevaii'd  with  him.  Shak. 

3.  Character  assumed. 

The  Venetians,  naturally  grave,  love  to  give  in  to 
the  follies  of  such  seasons,  when  disguised  m  a  false 
personage.  Addison. 

4.  Character  represented. 

Some  pertoiM  must  be  found,  already  known  in 
hbtory.  whom  we  may  make  the  actors  and  person- 
ages  of  thb  fable.  IV.  Broome. 

Personal  (pdr'son-alX  a.  [  L.  personalis.  ] 
1.  Pertaining  to  a  person  as  distinct  from  a 
thing ;  belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to 
things.— 2.  Relating  to  an  individual;  affect- 
ing individuals;  peculiar  or  proper  to  him  or 
her.  or  to  private  actions  or  character ;  indi- 
vidual; as,  to  have  a  personal  spite  against 
a  man.  *  The  words  are  conditional;  if  thou 
doest  well;  and  to  personal  to  Cain.'  Locke. 

The  Divine  Comedy  b  m  personal  narrative.  Dante 
b  the  cye-wimess  and  ear-witness  of  that  which  he 
relates.  Macautay. 

8.  Applying  to  the  person,  character,  or  con- 
duct of  an  individual,  generally  In  a  dispar- 
aging manner;  as,  personal  reflections  or  re- 
marks. 'Splenetic,  personal,  base.'  Ten- 
nyson.—A.  Pertaining  to  the  person  or  bodily 
form;  belonging  to  face  and  figure;  cor- 
poreal 

This  heroick  constancy  now  determined  him  to  de- 
sire in  marriage  a  princess,  whose  persona/  charms 
were  now  become  the  least  part  of  ner  character. 

Addison. 

5.  Done  in  person ;  not  effected  or  consti- 
tuted by  representatives;  as,  a  personal  in- 
terview. 

The  daughter  of  the  king  of  France.  .  .  . 
Importunes  >rrr#M<i/  conference  with  his  grace. 

Shah. 

6.t  Present  in  person.  'The  absent  king 
.  .  .  when  he  was  persoiuU  in  the  Irish 
war.'  Shak.— 7.  In  gram,  denoting  or  point- 
ing to  the  person;  having  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  three  persons ;  as,  a  personal 
pronoun;  a  personal  verb.— PersotuU  acts 
qf  parliament,  statutes  confined  to  particu- 
lar persons,  such  as  an  act  authorising  a 
person  to   change   his  name,   Ac  — Per- 


ch. cAain:      <^h.  $^.  locA; 
Vol.  IIL 


g.  go;     j,  job;      fi.  Fr.  ton; 


ng,  sing;     th.  then;  th.  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  toAlg;    th,  amre.— See  K£T. 
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Perpetrator  (pdr'ne-tra-tdr),  n.  One  th«t 
peipetntet;  one  that  commit*  a  crime. 

rapetnable  (pdr-pet'a-a-bl),  a.    That  may 
be  i>erpetuatea  or  continaed  indefinitely. 
Varieties  are/r»/rfvaMr,  like  spedes.     Asa  Grmy. 

Pexpetnal  (p«r-pef  tl-al).  a.  [Fr.  perpituel; 
L.  perpetwuit,  from  perpetutis,  perpetual, 
continnooB— «er,  through,  andpeCo,  to  direct 
one's  course  to.  to  seek,  to  go  to  or  towards.] 
L  Nerer  ceasing ;  continuing  for  erer  in 
future  time ;  desUned  to  be  eternal ;  as,  a 
perpetual  covenant;  &perpeHtal  statute.— 
2.  continuing  or  continued  without  inter- 
misdon;  nmnterrupted ;  as,  a  perpetual 
stream;  the  perpetual  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries. 

Capitml  is  kept  in  existence  from  age  to  a|;e  not  by 
preservation  but  \>y  perpetual  reproduction. 

y.S.MiU. 

—Perpetual  ewnUe.  a  permanent  minister 
of  a  curacy  in  wnich  all  the  tithes  are 
appropriated  and  no  vicarage  is  endowed. 
— Perpetual  motion^  motion  that  once  ori> 
ginated  generates  a  power  of  continuing 
itself  for  ever  or  indefinitely,  by  means 
of  mechanism  or  some  application  of  the 
force  of  gravity.  The  celebrated  problem 
of  a  perpetual  motion  consists  in  the  In- 
venting of  a  machine  which  shall  have  the 
principles  of  its  motion  within  itself,  and 
numberless  schemes  have  been  proposed 
for  its  solution;  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated  a«dn  and  again  that  such  a  machine 
is  imposdble,  unless  friction  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  which  necessarily  retard, 
and  finally  stop  the  motions  of  machines, 
could  be  removed.  In  speaking  of  the  per- 
petual motion,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
from  the  forces  by  which  motion  may  be 
produced  we  are  to  exclude  air,  water,  and 
other  natural  agents,  as  heat,  atmospheric 
changes,  &c  'the  only  admissible  agents 
are.  we  inertia  of  matter,  and  its  attractive 
forces,  which  may  all  be  considered  of  the 
same  kind  as  gravitation.— Perpettiaf  «ereto, 
an  endless  screw.  See  Endless.— CoTitum- 
cu$^  Ineeseant,  Continual,  Perpetual.  See 
under  Continuous.  —  Stn.  Never-ceasing, 
endless,  eternal,  everlasting,  never-failing, 
unceasing,  ceaseless,  unfailing,  perennial, 
enduring,  permanent,  lasting,  uninterrup- 
ted, incessant,  constant 
PerpetnaUy  (p^r-pet'tl-al-li),  adv.  In  a  per- 
petual manner;  constantly;  continually. 

The  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  ru]|;ar 
tongue,  being  ptrpttueUh/  read  in  churches,  have 
proved  a  kind  <m  standanf  for  language.        Sivijt. 

PerpetnaltytOpte-pcffi-ai-tiXt^.  The  state 
or  condition  of  oeing  perpetual. 
FirpetilAte  (p6r-pera-&t),  vX  nrei  ^  pp. 
perpetMMUdiyiipt.  perpetuating.  \L.perpetuo, 
petpetXM^m^  from  perpetuue.  See  Per- 
PBTUAL.]  To  make  perpetual;  to  cause  to 
endure  or  to  be  continued  indefinitely ;  to 
preserve  from  extinction  or  oblivion;  to 
eternize;  as,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  a  great  event  or  of  an  illustrious  char- 
acter. 

The  fondness  which  some  have  felt  to  perfftuaU 
their  names  when  their  race  has  fallen  extinct,  is  well 
known.  /.  IXItraeti. 

Perpetuatei  Perpetnated  (p«r-pet'fl-ftt, 
p6r-peVQ-it-edX  p-  and  a.  Made  perpetual; 
conunued  through  eternity,  or  for  an  in- 
definite time;  recurring  continuously;  con- 
tinually repeated  or  reiterated. 

What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpttuattd  voice  from 
heaven  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears?  Hamnumd. 

The  trees  and  flowers  remain 
By  Nature's  care  ^erpehtate  and  self-sown.  StutMty. 

Perpetuation  (p^r-pef  fi-&^^shon).  n.  The  act 
of  perpetuating  or  making  peipetual :  the 
act  of  preservins  from  extinction  or  oblivion 
through  an  endless  existence,  or  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.— Perpetuation  of 
teetimony,  in  law,  the  taking  of  testimony, 
in  certain  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  it  for 
future  use.  Thus  a  party  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  property,  and  fears  that  his  right 
may  at  some  future  time  be  disputed,  is  en- 
titled to  examine  witnesses  in  order  to  pre- 
serve that  testimony  which  may  be  lost  by 
the  death  of  such  witnesses  before  he  can 
prosecute  his  claim,  or  before  he  is  called 
on  to  defend  his  right 

Pexpetulty  (p*r-pe-taa-ti).  n.  [Fr.  perpl- 
tutt^:  L.  perpetuUa$t  from  perpetuue,  per- 
petual (which  seeX  ]  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  perpetual ;  endless  duration ;  con- 
tinued nnintemipted  existence,  or  duration 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time;  as,  theufr- 
petuity  of  laws  and  institutions.  *  Th<»»e 
laws  which  God  for  perpetuity  hath  estal>- 
lished.'    Hooker. 


Mortals  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads. 
A  path  \aptrf€tHity  of  fame.  Byron. 

%  Something  of  which  there  will  be  no  end; 
something  lasting  for  ever  or  for  an  tn- 
definiteW  long  tmie.  '  A  mess  of  pottage 
for  a  birthright,  a  present  repast  for  a 
perpetuity*  SoutA.— 8.  In  tow,  (a)  duration 
to  all  futurity;  exemption  from  intermission 
or  ceasing.  (6)  An  estate  which  is  so  settled 
in  tail  that  it  cannot  be  made  void. — 1  In 
the  doctrine  of  anfm<tiM,  the  number  of 
years  in  which  the  simple  interest  of  any 
principal  simi  will  amount  to  the  same  as 
the  pnncipal  itself ;  or  it  is  the  number  of 
years'  purchase  to  be  given  for  an  annuity 
which  is  to  oontinue  for  ever;  also,  the  an- 
nul^ itself. 

Penilex(p6r-plek80.e.t.  [FromL.j>0n>2eam<, 
entangled,  interwoven,  confused,  inuicate, 
hivolved,  from  pet,  intens. ,  and  pleeto,  pter- 
um,  to  twist,  from  the  root  of  Or.  plekc, 
L.  plieo,  to  fold.]  L  To  make  intricate;  to 
involve ;  to  entangle :  to  make  complicated 
and  difficult  to  be  understood  or  imravelled. 

What  was  thought  obacure,  ptrpUxed,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parti,  wOl  lie  open  to  the  under- 
standing in  a  fair  view.  Lockt. 

His  tongue 
Dn»ped  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perpttx  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels.  MiUon. 

2.  To  embarrass;  to  puzzle;  to  distract;  to 
tease  with  suspense,  anxiety,  or  ambiguity. 
'  We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despur.'  2 
Cor.  iv.  a 

He  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  with  nice 
speculations  of  philosophy,  when  he  should  engage 
tneir  hearts.  Drydm. 

a  To  plague ;  to  vex.  QlanvQle.  Smbar- 
ra$a,  Pume,  Perplex,  See  under  Bmbar- 
RAsa  —  Stn.  To  entan^^e,  involve,  compli- 
cate, embarrass,  puzzle,  bewilder,  conftise, 
distract,  harass,  vex.  plague,  tease,  molest. 

PuplMCt  (p^r-pleks^,a.  [L.  perplexui.  See 
above.]    Intricate;  oifflcult.    CflantnUe. 

Perplexedly  (pdr-pleks'ed-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
perplexed  manner;  withperplexi^.— 2.  In 
a  perplexing  manner;  intricately;  with  in- 
volution. 'He  handles  the  quMUon  very 
perjAexedly.*    Bp.  BuU. 

Perplexednees  (pftr-pleks'ed-nesX  n.  Per- 
plexity.   Locke. 

Parplezlllg  (p6r-pleks1ngX  p.  and  a.  Em- 
barrassing; difficult;  intncate. 

Perplex!^  (pdr-pleks'i-tiX  n.  L  The  state 
of  oeing  perplexed ;  distraction  of  mind 
through  doubt  or  difficulty;  anxiety;  em- 
barrassment '  Walking  slow,  in  douM  and 
great  perplexity. '    Tennyton. 

Snch  Perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind.      Coleri4e*' 

2.  The  state  of  being  intricate  or  involved. 

Let  him  look  for  the  labyrinth;  for  I  cannot  dls- 
cem  any  unless  in  yht  perplexity  of  his  own  thoughts. 

StiltimiJIeet. 

PerplexlYeiiesetCpdr-plekslv-nesln.  The 
quality  of  being  perolexing;  tendency  to 
perplex.  'The  perpiexivenen  of  Imagina- 
tion.*    Dr.  H.  More. 

Perplez]yt(p6r-plek8liiadi^.  Perplexedly. 
'  Set  down  so  perpUxly  by  the  Saxon  annal- 
ist'   MUton. 

Perplextlyt  (pdr-plekitli),  adv.    Perplex- 

Perpotatio&(pdr-p5-ti'shonXn.  [Freflzper, 
anapototum.]  The  act  of  drinking  largely; 
a  thorough  drinking-bout 

Perquisite (P6r1cwl.zit), n.  [L.perauitUum, 
something  diligently  mqnirea  after,  from 
nerquiro—per,  intens.,  and  oimvto,  to  seek, 
look,  or  search  for.  ]  1.  Something  obtained 
from  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the 
settled  wages  or  emoluments;  something  in 
addition  to  regular  wages  or  salarv.  —2.  In 
toi9,  whatever  a  man  gets  by  industry  or 
purchases  with  his  money:  opposed  to  things 
which  come  to  him  by  descent 

Perqulsltedt  (ptoHcwi-zit-edX  a.  Supplied 
wiu  perquisites.  '  Perquteited  vanets.' 
Savage. 

PerqnlflltlOll  (p^r^kwi-d'shon).  n.  [Fr.  per- 
quieition.  See  above.]  A  thorough  inqidry 
or  search.   Sir  W.  SeoU. 

PerTle,tn.  (Fr.pi«Tm«,  Jewels,  from /)ferrtf, 
L.  and  Qr.jpetra,  a  stone.  ]  Jewels;  precious 
stones.    Chaucer. 

Perrlert  (pert-^rX  n.  (O.Fr.  perriere.  See 
Perrib.]  An  eng^  for  throwing  stones. 
Hackluyt 

Perron  (per'onX  n.  (Ft.;  LL.  oefrontis,  a 
perron,  from  L.  and  Gr.  petra  ^fr.  vierrei  a 
stone.]  In  aroA.  an  external  stair  by  which 
access  is  given  to  the  entrance-door  of  a 
building  when  the  principal  floor  is  raised 
al>ove  the  level  of  the  ground. 


Perroqnet  (perH>-kef  X  it  The  nme  aa 
ParrakeeL 

Permqae  (per-riikX  n.   [Fr.]   A  peruke. 

Perraqxiier  (pe-rfi1d-«rx  n.  (ft.  See  Pb- 
BUKB.  J   A  wig-maker. 

Perry  (per'iXfk  [Fr.  poiri,  peny,  from 
poire,  a  pear«  L.  pyrum,  a  pear.]  A  fer- 
mented liquor  made  from  the  Juice  of  peaiaw 
It  is  analogous  to  cider,  and  prepsoed  much 
in  the  same  way.  It  forms  a  puAsant  and 
wholesome  beverage. 

Perry  t  (per'iX  n.    SeePiBRT. 

Pereailtkt  a.  [Fr.  percarU,  ppr.  of  perfer,  to 
pierce.]    Piennng.    Chaueer:  Spenter. 

PerBcmtatloll  (p6r-skr6-t&^8honX  n.  [L. 
perterutatio,  pereerutor — per,  thoroushiy, 
and  ienUor,  to  search.]  A  searching  {hor> 
oughly;  minute  search  or  inquiry. 

PerBcnitet(pAr-skrOtO,v.tandt.  To  make 
a  thoroujg^  search  or  inquiry:  to  investigate. 
'  To  perwrute  the  matter.'    Borde. 

Pene,ta.  [Fr.]  Sky-coloured;  blolshognj. 
Chaueer. 

Persea  (pto-sfi'aX  n.  A  genus  of  Lauracese. 
See  AvooADO. 

Perseoot  (p^sS-kotX  n.    Same  as  PerHeoL 

Persecute  (pdr'se-kfitX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  per- 
eeeuted;  ppr.  peneeuHng.  [Fr.  pereieuter, 
L.  pervequor,  pereeeutus,  to  persecute— jmt, 
intens. ,  and  eequor,  to  follow.  ]  1.  To  hazaaa 
or  afDict  with  repeated  acta  of  cruelty  or 
annoyance;  to  injure  or  afliict  persistently: 
specifically,  to  afflict  harass,  or  punish  on 
accoimt  of  opinions,  for  adherence  to  a  par- 
ticular creed  or  system  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, or  to  a  mode  of  worship. 

Blessed  are  ye.  when  men  shall  revile  yoa.«nd>(r^ 
semte  you.  Mat.  v.  is. 

Should  banded  unions /«rMrMte 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  suigle  thought  is  dvU  crime. 

And  Indiviaual  freedom  mute.         Tem^ysvm. 

1  To  harass  with  solicitations  or  importu* 
nity.    Johnton. 

Persecutliig  (pftr'se-kfit-ingX  a.  Given  to 
persecution. 

nrseoatlon  ^r-se-kfi'shonX  ^  1-  T^  ^ct 
or  practice  ol  persecuting;  especially  the 
infliction  of  pain  or  death  upon  others  un- 
justly, for  adhering  to  a  religious  creed  or 
mode  of  worship,  either  by  way  of  penalty  or 
in  order  to  force  them  to  renounce  their 
principles. 

By  persecution,  I  mean,  the  employment  of  any 
pains  or  penalties,  the  administration  of  any  uacasC- 
ness  to  body  or  mind.  In  coase<iuence  of  a  man's  be- 
lief, or  with  a  viewto  change  h.  Its  essential  feature 
Is  this;  that  it  addresses  ibelf  to  the  will,  not  to  the 
understanding;  it  seeks  to  modify  opinion  by  the  nee 
of  fears,  instead  of  reason*— of  motives,  instead  of 
arguments.  y.  Marttneam. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persecuted;  the  suffer- 
ing of  i>ain. 

Our  necks  are  under  persteution;  we  labour  aiul 
have  no  rest.  Lam.  v.  5. 

8.t  A  carrying  on;  prosecution.    UaXe%, 
Persecutlye  (pdr'se-kil-tivX  a.    Following; 
persecuting. 

Persecutor  (p6i^8e-kfit-6rX  n.  One  who  per- 
secutes; one  who  pursues  and  harsssf  an- 
other unjustly  and  vezatiously,  particQlitly 
on  account  or  religioiu  principles. 

Henry  rejected  the  Pope's  supremacy,  but  retained 
every  corruption  beside,  and  became  a  cruel  perse- 
cuter.  Swift. 

Persecutrlz  (p6x'se-kfit-riksX  n.  A  female 
who  persecutes. 

Persttdes  (p6r-sdl-d£zX  "•  J><-  A  name  given 
to  the  August  meteors,  because  they  seem 
to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Feneus. 

Perseiee.t  n.    Parsley.    Chaueer. 

PersepoUtan  (];)«r-s6-pon-tan\  n.  A  native 
or  innabitant  of  Penepolie,  the  capital  of 
ancient  Persia. 

PersepOUtan  (p6r-s6-pori-tanX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Persepolis  or  its  inhabitants. 

Perseus  (p^'sfisX  n.  1.  In  Greek  m«(A. 
the  celebrated  legendary  hero,  son  of  Zeus 

and  Dana@,  who  slew  the  Gorgon  Medusa 

2.  In  attron.  one  of  the  forty-eight  constel- 
lations. It  is  surrounded  by  Andromeda. 
Aries.  Taurus,  Auriga,  CameloiMirdalus,  and 
Cassiopeia,  and  contains,  according  to  the 
British  Catalogue,  fifty-nine  stars. 

PerseTert  (pSr-sev'^X  ^-^    1*0  persevere. 

To  per  sever 
In  obstinate  condolement  Is  a  coarse 
Of  impious  stubbornness.  Shmk. 

FThis  is  the  form  of  the  word  generally  used 
by  Shakspere.] 

Perseverance (p^r-se-vyransX  n.  [Fr.,fkom 
L  pereeverantia.  See  PSRSEVKRB.]  1.  The 
act  or  habit  of  persevering ;  persistence  in 


Fite.  flir,  fat,  ff»n;       mi,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;       nAte.  not.  mdve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U,  Sc  abtine;     f,  Sc  tey. 
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•oything  underUken;  conUnued  ptiraait  or 
proaecutlon  of  anv  bnsineM  or  enterpilM 
begun:  applied  alike  to  good  and  erlL 


Ptrttvrranct,  dear  my  lord, 
Kcept  hoooor  bright. 


SkaM. 


S.  Id  HkML  continuance  In  a  itate  of  grace 
to  a  state  of  glorv.  Sometbnes  called  Final 
P^ntveranee  and  Permveraixce  qfSainU— 
8tn.  Pentatence,  ■teadfastnett,  oomtancj, 
Bteadineia. 

PerMVerantt  (pAr-M-r6'rantX  a.  Constant 
hi  pursuit  of  an  undertaking.    Bp.  Hall. 

PerBgverantlyt  (p«r-se-v«i'rant-lix  adv. 
Perseveringly. 

Pmeyero  (p6r-«e-vii0.  v.%.  pnt  A  pp.  per- 
fevered;  ppr.  penevering.  [L.  peneviro,  nt>m 
pertevertu,  yery  severe  or  strict— ^wr,  intens. , 
and  teverut,  severe,  serious,  grave,  strict] 
To  persist  in  any  business  or  enterprise  un* 
dertaken ;  to  pursue  steadily  any  design  or 
course  commenced;  not  to  give  over  or 
abandon  what  Is  undertaken.  BeePKBSiST. 

Would  those,  who,  hy  opinion  fdaccd  on  high, 
St«nd  fair  and  peifect  in  the  country's  eye,    * 
Maintain  that  honour,  let  roc  in  their  ear 
Hint  this  esftential  doctrine— /rrfrcvrr. 

CkmrrhOi. 
To  f«rs«v*r*  in  anveril  coone  makes  yon  unhappy 
in  thU  life,  and  will  certainly  throw  you  into  ever* 
lasting  torments  in  the  next.  Aip.  ti\iJke. 

PurieTtrlBg  (pto'Se-TfaTngX  p.  and  a.  Per- 
alsting  in  anv  business  or  course  begun; 
constant  In  the  execution  of  a  purpose  or 
enterprise;  as,  a  pertmring  studeni 

Perieyiflngly  (p*r-ee-vftrTng-U),  adv.  In  a 
persevering  manner:  with  perseverance  or 
continned  pnnuit  of  what  is  undertaken. 

Pandail  (per'shi-an).  a.  Pertaining  to  Per- 
ria.  to  the  PersJans  or  their  language ;  Persic. 

FWllAII  (pto'shi-anX  n.  L  A  nature  of  Per- 
sia.—2.  The  lanfuage  spoken  in  Persia.— 
S.  In  ore*,  a  male  (l^gure  draped  after  the 
ancient  Pwsian  manner,  and  serving  to  sup- 
port an  entablature  after  the  manner  of  a 
column  or  irflaster.  See  ATLAum  and 
Caryatid.— 4.  A  thin  silk,  used  principally 
for  lining  coats,  gowns,  and  petticoats  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Planeh4.—Per- 
fian  appU,  the  peach.— Pertian  berry,  the 
fruit  of  WtatmiuB  infectoritu,  and  probjably 
of  other  spedes,  used  by  the  modem  Oreeks 
to  dye  morocco  leather,  and  employed  also 
in  calico-printing.- Perrian  Mtnd«,  Jalou- 
sies; Venetian  bunds.  —  Pertuin  carpet^  a 
carpet  made  In  one  piece,  instead  of  In 
brMdths  or  strips  to  be  joined.  The  warp 
and  weft  are  of  linen  or  hemp,  and  the  tufts 
of  coloured  wool  are  inserted  by  twisting 
them  around  the  warp  all  along  the  row. 
A  line  of  tufts  being  inserted,  a  uoot  of  the 
weft  is  made,  and  then  beaten  up  to  close 
the  fabric— Ptfman/fr«,  in  med  same  as 
Af^rtm.  —Pertian  lily,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
FritUlaria  {F.  pereiea),  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  cultivated  as  a  garden  flower.  See  Fri- 
TILLARIA.— Peman  powder,  a  preparation 
of  the  flowers  of  the  composite  plant  Pyre- 
thrum  eameum  or  roeeum,  whldi  are  dried 
and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  powder,  which 
has  wonderful  efllcacy  in  destroying  noxiotu 
insects.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  nat  order 
Composlta.  It  is  often  grown  in  gardens 
as  an  ornamental  plant— Peman  wheeL  an 
engine  contrived  for  raising  water  to  nii- 
gate  lands  which  lie  on  the  borders  or  banks 
of  rivers,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  large  wheel  with  a  series  of 
buckets  Axed  to  its  circumference,  which 
raise  the  water. 

Penio(p^r'sikX  n.  The  Persian  language. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Iranian  group  of  the 
Aryan  faroilv  of  tongues. 

Penie  (pdr'sikX  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Per- 
sia; Persian. 

PenioarU  (perslWri-aX  n.  fPr.  perti- 
eaire,  from  L.  L.  perricarius,  from  L.  pertica, 
a  peach.  ]  The  common  name  of  various  Bri- 
tish plants  of  the  genus  Polygonum ;  also 
the  generic  name  of  P.  orierUaU,  a  tall  hand- 
some annual,  strikingly  ornamented  with 
drooping  clusters  of  pink  flowers.  See  PoLT- 

OONDM. 

PeniOOt  (p^r'sikotX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  per- 
tica, a  peach  or  nectarine.]  A  kind  of  cor- 
dial made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, Ac.,  with  reflned  splnt  Written 
also  Perteeot. 

Penlflace  (par-s^flMzhX  n.  (Fr.,  from  per- 
sijler,  to  ouiz;  L.  eibHo,  to  hiiis  ]  Idle  ban- 
tering talk  or  humour;  frivolous  jeering 
style  of  treating  or  regarding  any  subject, 
serious  or  otherwise. 

Peraifleiir  (par-sd-fl^r,  6  longX  n.  One  who 
indult^es  in  persiflage;  a  banterer;  a  quix. 


No  people  erer  were  so  Bttle  prone  to  admire  at  all 
as  the  French  of  Voltaire.  PetwUfe  was  the  char- 
acter  of  their  whole  mind.  .  .  .  They  feel  withal 
that.  If  persiflage  be  the  great  thing,  there  never  was 
such  ^persifltHr.  Cartyte. 

Psntminoii,  Puntmon  (pAr-slm'mon),  n. 
[Virginia  Indian.]  The  fmit  of  the  /Mos- 
oms  vifyinuina,  a  tree  inhabiting  the 
United  States  of  America,  more  especially 
the  southern  states,  where  It  attains  the 
height  of  00  feet  or  more.  The  fruit  is  suc- 
culent, reddish,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
small  plum,  containing  a  few  oval  stonea 
It  is  powerfully  astringent  when  green,  but 
when  fully  ripe  the  pulp  becomes  soft,  pal- 
atable, and  very  sweet  It  Is  eaten  both  by 
man  and  wild  and  domestic  animals;  it  is 
also  pounded,  dried,  and  made  into  cakes, 
or  it  is  fermented  and  yields  by  distillation 
an  ardent  spirit— To  rake  up  the  per$im- 
mone,  to  rake  up  the  plums  of  the  persim- 
mon-tree; to  draw  in  the  money;  to  pocket 
the  stakes.    [American.] 

PenU  (p^r'sis).  n.  A  kind  of  colouring 
matter  prepared  from  lichens,  the  mass 
being  of  a  drier  character  than  archil 
Simmonds. 

PenUm  (pbfwizm),  n.    A  Persian  idiom 

Pergllt  (p^r-sisfX  v.i.  [Fr.  'pertister,  L.  per- 
9i*to—per,  through,  and  mto,  to  stand.]  To 
continue  steadily  and  firmly  in  the  pursuit 
of  any  business  or  course  commenced ;  to 
continue  determined  in  speech  or  action 
against  some  amount  of  opposition;  to  per- 
severe. [Peteiet  is  nearlv  synonymous  with 
pereevere;  but  persist  frequently  implies 
more  obstinacy  than  persevere,  particularly 
in  that  which  li  evil  or  injurious  to  others.] 


Thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong, 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy. 


Ska*. 


Fsraiitenoa,  PenUtencyfp^r-sist'ens,  p«r- 
sisf en-siX  n.  1.  The  state  ofpersistlng,  or  of 
being  persistent;  steady  pursuit  of  what  is 
undertaken;  perseverance  In  a  good  or  evil 
course,  more  generally  in  that  which  is  evil 
and  inlurious  to  others,  or  unadvlsable.— 
2.  Obstinacy;  contumacy. 

By  this  hand,  thon  thlnk'st  me  as  iar  in  the  devlTs 
hook  as  thou  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  and  /^ 
sisitnty.  SkaA, 

8.  In  physics,  the  continuance  of  an  effect 
after  the  cause  which  first  gave  rise  to  it  is 
removed;  as,  the  i^ermfence  of  the  impres- 
sion of  light  on  the  retina  after  the  luminous 
object  is  withdrawn;  the  persistence  of  the 
motion  of  an  object  after  ihe  moving  force 
is  withdrawn. 

Penlstent  (p«r-sisfent),  a.  L  Inclined  to 
persist;  enduring;  persevering;  tenacious. 
'  Persistent  as  they  have  been.     Is.  Taylor. 

Henceforward  scarcely  could  she  front  in  hall. 
Or  elsewhere  Modred  s  narrow,  foxy  face. 
Heart-hiding  smile,  and  gny,persisterif  eye. 

TeflMjrSffM. 

2.  In  hot  continuing  without  withering:  op- 
posed to  eaduooue  or  marceseent;  as,  a  per- 
sistent calyx,  one  remaining  after  the  corolla 
has  withered. 

PentftentlyCpdr-sisfent-llXaift;.  In  a  per- 
sistent manner. 

PanUttngly  (p6r-aisf  ing-liX  a<f  V.  In  a  per- 
sisting manner;  perseveringly;  steadily. 

PertlBtlye  (p6r-sUf  IvX  a.  steady  in  pursuit; 
not  recedfaig  from  a  purpose  or  undertaking; 
persevering;  persistent.  *  To  find  persistive 
constancy  in  men. '    Shak. 

Penolyet  (p6r-solv7,t>.  t.  To  pay  completely, 
Uiorougfaly,  or  wholly.    Bate. 

Psnon  (p^sonX  n.  [L.  persona,  primarily 
a  mask  used  by  actors  on  the  stage,  hence, 
a  character,  a  person— said  to  be  from  per- 
sona, to  sound  through— per,  through,  and 
sono,  tosoimd.  This,  however,  is  uncertain.] 

1.  An  individual  human  being,  consisting  of 
body  and  soul ;  a  being  possessed  of  per- 
sonality; a  man,  woman,  or  child. 

A  pvrscn  ...  is  a  thmking  Intelligent  being  that 
has  reason  and  reflectioo.  and  can  consider  itself  as 
itself,  the  same  thinking  thii%.  in  different  times  and 
places.  Locke. 

2.  A  man,  woman,  or  child,  considered  as 
opposed  to  things,  or  distinct  from  them. 

A  xcal  (at  fersoHj  b  tu  more  easy  to  be  perverted 
than  a  xeal  tor  things.  S/rat. 

8.  BodOy  form;  human  frame,  with  Its  cha- 
racteristic appearance;  living  body;  as,  tall 
ot  person;  cleanly  in  person. 

Tb  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  must  reign ; 
Youll  find  her /rrj9ff  difficult  to  gain.   Drydtn. 

Yniol's  rusted  arms 
Were  on  his  princely  >rr^««r.  but  thro'  these 
Princeiike  his  bearing  shone.  Tettnjfsott, 

4.  A  human  being,  Indefinitely;  one;  a  man; 


an  individual.  *  For  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  Ood.'    Bom.  IL  11. 

If  you  choose  to  represent  the  various  parts  in  life 
by  holes  upon  a  uble.  of  dilTerent  shapes. .  .  .  and 
the  fers^n*  acting  these  paru  by  bits  dT  wood  of 
similar  shapes,  we  khall  generally  nnd  that  the  trian- 

E\\»x  Person  ha«  got  into  the  square  hole,  the  oblong 
to  the  triangular,  and  a  square  person  has  squeezed 
himself  into  a  round  hole.  Sidney  Smttk, 

6.  A  term  applied  to  each  of  the  three  beings 
of  the  Godhead. 

For  there  is  one  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of 
the  Son.  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CotHmoH  Praver. 

d  t  The  parson  or  rector  of  a  parish.  Holin- 
shed.—^.  A  human  being  represented  in  dia- 
logue, fiction,  or  on  the  stage;  character. 

From  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  in  his 
new  person  of  a  sycophant  or  Juggler,  instead  of  his 
former  persoti  of  a  prince,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  courtiers  and  the  common  people. 

Haeou. 

a  Character  or  part  sustained  by  one  In  the 
ordinary  relationships  of  |ife. 

How  different  is  the  same  man  from  himself,  as  he 
sustains  the  person  of  a  magistrate  and  that  of  a 
friend.  South. 

9.  In  gram,  one  of  three  relations  In  which 
nouns  and  pronouna  are  regarded  as  stand- 
ing to  the  act  of  speakins,  a  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  denoting  the  speaker,  the 
secotid  person  one  who  Is  spoken  to,  and 
the  third  person  one  who  or  that  which  is 
spoken  of.  All  nouns  are  of  the  third  per- 
son. Hence  we  apply  the  term  person  to 
one  of  the  three  inflections  of  a  vtf  b  singu- 
lar and  plural.— iln  artificial  person.  In  law, 
a  corporation  or  body  politic— /n  person, 
by  one's  self;  with  bodfly  presence;  not  by 
representaUve.  'We  paid  in  Mrton.'  TVn- 
nyson.  'The  king  in  j>«y«onvluta all  around.' 
Dryden. 

Periont  (pAr'sonX  v.t  To  represent  as  a 
person;  to  make  to  resemble;  to  Image. 
Ifi^ton. 

Personable  (p^r'son-a-bl  X  a.  l.  Having  a 
well-formed  body  or  person ;  graceful ;  of 
good  appearance ;  as,  a  perwnahle  man  or 
woman.  'Wise,  warlike,  personable,  cour- 
teous, and  kind.'  Spenser.— 1.  In  tow. (a) en- 
abled to  maintain  pleas  In  court  (b)  Having 
capacity  to  take  anything  granted  or  given. 

Penona^O^t'son-iJXn.    [Yt.  personnaae, 

Sersonage.  character,  part.]    1.  An  Indivl- 
ual;  a  person;  especially,  a  man  or  woman 
of  distinction;  as,  an  illustrious  p«r«omi(7«. 

The  monumental  pomp  of  age 

Was  with  this  goodly  persotiagv.       H'ordstvortk. 

2.  Exterior;  appearance;  stature;  air. 

And  with  her  personaef,  her  tall  personqjre. 
She  hath  prevail'd  witn  him.  SAaJi. 

8.  Character  assumed. 

The  Venetians,  naturally  grave,  love  to  give  in  to 
the  follies  of  such  seasons,  when  disguised  m  a  false 
personage.  Addison. 

4.  Character  represented. 

Some  pertoiM  must  be  found,  already  known  in 
history,  whom  we  may  make  the  actors  and  person- 
ages of  this  fable.  IV.  Broome. 

Personal  (p^r'son-alX  a.  [L.  personalis.  ] 
1.  Pertaining  to  a  person  as  distinct  from  a 
thing ;  belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to 
things.— 2.  Relating  to  an  individual;  affect- 
ing individuals;  peculiar  or  proper  to  him  or 
her.  or  to  private  actions  or  character ;  Indi- 
vidual; as,  to  have  a  personal  spite  against 
a  man.  'The  words  are  conditional:  if  thou 
doest  well;  and  so  personal  to  Cain.'  Locke. 

The  Divine  Comedy  is  a /rrxMta/ narrative.  Dante 
is  the  eye-witeess  and  ear-witness  of  that  which  he 
relates.  Macaulay. 

5.  Applying  to  the  person,  character,  or  con- 
duct of  an  individual,  generally  In  a  dispar- 
aging manner;  as,  perwnal  reflections  or  re- 
marks. 'Splenetic,  personal,  base.'  Ten- 
nyson.— 1  Pertaining  to  the  person  or  bodily 
form;  belonging  to  face  and  figure;  cor- 
poreal. 

This  heroick  constancy  now  determined  him  to  de- 
sire in  marriage  a  princess,  whose  persona/  charms 
were  now  become  the  least  part  of  ner  character. 

Addison. 

5.  Done  in  person ;  not  effected  or  consti- 
tuted by  representatives;  as,  a  personal  in- 
terview. 

The  daughter  of  the  king  ot  France.  .  .  . 
Jmponimcs  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 

SAaJk. 

6.t  Present  in  person.  'The  absent  king 
.  .  .  when  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish 
war.'  Shak.— 7.  In  ^ram.  denoting  or  point- 
ing to  the  person ;  having  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  three  persons ;  as.  a  personal 
pronoun ;  a  personal  reth.— Personal  acts 
qf  parliament,  statutes  confined  to  particu- 
lar persons,  such  as  an  act  authorising  a 
person  to   change   his  name,   Ac  — Per- 


ch. Main:      ^h.  Sc.  lodk; 
Vol.  IIL 


S,  go;     j.  job;      ft.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sln^;     TH,  thtn;  th.  lAln; 


w.  trig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  amre.— See  Key. 
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ttmal  izetion,  in  toto,  (a)  an  action  that  can 
be  brought  only  by  the  person  himself 
that  is  injured,  (b)  An  action  which  is  not 
an  action  for  the  recovery  of  iKad.— Personal 
bond,  in  Scots  law,  a  bond  which  acknow- 
ledges receipt  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  binds 
the  granter,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  suc- 
cessors to  repay  the  sum  at  a  specified  term, 
with  a  penal^  in  case  of  failure,  and  interest 
on  the  sum  while  the  same  remains  unpaid. 
—Personal  chattels,  goods  or  movables.  — 
Personal  diligence  or  execution.  In  Scots  law, 
a  process  wnich  consists  of  arrestment, 
poinding,  and  imprisonment  —  Personal 
equation,  the  correction  of  personal  di£Fer- 
ences  between  particular  IndividuaLs  as  to 
exactness  in  observations  with  astronomical 
luBtTuments.— Personal  estate.  Same  m  Per- 
sonal Property.— Personal  identity,  in  me- 
taph.  sameness  of  being  at  every  stage  of 
life,  of  which  consciousness  is  the  evidence. 
—Personal  pronoyn,  in  gram,  one  of  the  pro- 
nouns /,  we,  thoti,  you,  he,  she,  it,  they.— Per- 
sonal property,  movables;  chattels;  things 
belonging  to  the  person,  as  money.  Jewels, 
furniture,  Ac.,  as  distinguished  from  real 
estate  in  land  and  houses.  (See  Chattel 
and  Bbal.)  In  the  law  of  England  the  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  personal  property 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  distinction 
between  heritable  and  movable  property  in 
the  law  of  Scotland.— PergonoZ  represmxta- 
tives,  the  executors  or  administrators  of  a 
person  deceased.  —  Permmat  tithes,  those 
that  are  paid  out  of  such  profits  as  come  by 
the  labour  of  a  man's  person,  as  by  buyiiu: 
and  selling,  gains  of  merchandise,  handi- 
crafts. &c.— Personal  verb,  in  gram,  a  verb 
which  has  or  may  have  a  person  as  nomina- 
tive. 

Personal  (pdr'son-al),  n.  In  law,  any  mov- 
able thing,  either  living  or  dead;  a  movable. 

Perfionalum  (p^r'son-al-izm),  n.  Quality  of 
being  personal. 

Personality  ( p^r-son-all-ti ),  n.  l.  That 
which  constitutes  an  individual  a  distinct 
person,  or  that  which  constitutes  individu- 
alitv;  the  state  of  existing  as  a  thinlcing  in- 
telligent being. 

The  ftrsonality  of  an  intelligent  being  extends  it> 
self  beyond  present  existence  to  what  is  past,  onlv  by 
consciousness.  Lockt. 

Personality  is  individuality  existing  in  itself,  but 
with  a  nature  as  its  ground.  Coleridge. 

2.  Direct  application  or  applicability  to  a 
person;  specifically,  an  application  of  re- 
marks to  the  conduct,  character,  or  appear- 
ance of  some  person;  a  remark  reflecting  in 
some  wa^  on  an  individual;  as,  to  avoid 
personalities;  to  indulge  in  personalities. 

Mr.  Tiliot  had  looked  higher  and  higher  since  his 
gin  had  become  so  famous;  and  in  the  year  ''.*9  he 
had.  in  Mr.  Muscat's  hearing,  spoken  of  Dissenters 
as  sneaks— a  personaitty  which  could  not  be  over- 
looked. George  Eliot. 

3.  Application  limited  to  certain  persons  or 
certain  classes  of  persons. 

During  the  latter  half  of  that  century  the  important 
step  was  made  of  abolishing  the  persottality  of  the 
coae  and  applying  it  to  all  persons  of  whatever  race 
living  within  the  territory.  Brougham. 

4.  In  law,  personal  estate.  See  Pbbsonaltt. 
—PersonaXiiy  qf  laws,  a  term  applied  to  all 
those  laws  which  concern  the  condition, 
state,  and  capacity  of  persons,  as  the  reality 
of  laws  is  applied  to  all  those  laws  which 
concern  property  or  things.  An  action  is 
said  to  he  in  the  personality  or  personalty 
when  it  is  brought  against  the  right  person, 
or  the  person  a^nst  whom,  in  law,  it  lies. 

Personalize  (pAr'son-al-Iz),  v.t.  pret  &  pp. 
personalized;  ppr.  persontilizii\g.  To  make 
personaL     Warvurton. 

Personally  (p^r'son-al-liX  adv.  l.  In  a  per- 
sonal manner;  in  person;  by  bodily  presence; 
not  by  representative  or  substitute ;  as,  to 
be  personally  present ;  to  deliver  a  letter 
personally.  —2.  With  respect  to  an  individual; 
particularly. 

She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
and /ersoMolly  to  the  king.  Sacou. 

5.  As  regards  one's  personal  existence  or 
individuality ;  as,  to  remain  personally  the 
same  being. 

Personal^  rpdi'son-al-ti).  n.  In  law,  per- 
sonal property,  in  distinction  from  realty  or 
real  property.  See  Personal,  'Rjull,— Ac- 
tion \n  personalty.    See  PXHSONAUTT. 

Personate  (p«i^son-&t).  v.t  pret  <t  pp.  per- 
sonated; ppr.  personating.  [From  person 
(which  see).  ]  L  To  assume  the  character  or 
appearance  of,  whether  in  real  life  or  on  the 
staige;  to  represent  by  an  assumed  appear- 
ance; to  act  the  part  of;  as,  he  tried  to  per- 
sonate  his  brother ;  in  this  play  he  person- 


Personate  Corolla. 
at-ed).  p.  and  a. 


ated  a  miser.— 2.  To  act,  play,  or  perform;  to 
assume  or  put  on. 

Herself  she  lays  aside,  and  makes 

Ready  to  personate  a  mortal  part.       Craskaw. 

3.  To  represent  falsely  or  hypocritically;  to 
pretend:  with  reflexive  pronoun.    [Bare.] 

It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits  to 
send  over  emissaries,  with  instructions  to  personate 
themselves  members  of  the  several  sects  amongst  us. 

Stui/t. 

4.  t  To  represent  by  way  of  similitude ;  to 

typify;  to  personify. 

The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee.  Shah. 

5.t  To  describe. 

I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of  love ; 
wherein  .  .  .  heshallfindhimself  most  feelingly /rr- 
sonated.  Shah. 

6.t  [Directly  from  L.  persono,  to  celebrate— 
ver,  in  tens.,  and  sotio,  to  sound.]  To  cele- 
brate loudly. 

In  fable,  hymn,  or  song,  so  personating 
Their  gods  ridiculous,  and  themselves  past  shame. 

Milton. 

Personate  (p^r'son-at),  v.i.  pret  personated; 

ppr.  personating.  To 
play  a  fictitious  char- 
acter. Sir  G.  Buck. 
[Rare.) 

Personate  (p6r'son- 
at),  a.   [L.  personatus, 
masked,  from  persona, 
a  mask.]     In   bot    a 
term  applied  to  a  gam- 
opetalous  irresfular  co- 
rolla having  the  lower 
lip  pushed  upwards  so 
as  to  close  the  hiatus 
between  the  two  lips, 
as  in  the  snapdragon. 
Personated   (p^r'son- 
[L.  persoiMtus,  masked, 
counterfeit,  from  persona,  a  mask.  ]    Coun- 
terfeited; feigned;  disguised;  pretended. 

Piety  b  opposed  to  that  personated  devotion  under 
which  any  kind  of  impiety  is  disguised.    Hammond. 

Personation  (p6r-son-&'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  personating,  or  of  counterfeiting  the  per- 
son or  character  of  another.— Patee  per- 
sonation, in  toto,  the  offence  of  personating 
another  for  the  purpose  of  fraud. 

Personator  (pdr'son-at-^r),  n.  1.  One  who 
assumes  Uie  character  of  another.— 2.  One 
that  acts  or  performs.    B.  Jonson. 

P^sonei^  (p«r-son-6'i-ti),  n.  Personality. 
'Thei)er«<m«i<y  of  God.'  Coleridge.   [Hare.] 

Personer,t  n.    A  person.    Chaucer. 

Personification  CP^r-son'i-fi-ka"shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  personifying.  —2.  In  rhet  a 
figure  of  speech  or  a  species  of  metaphor, 
which  consists  in  representing  inanimate 
objects  or  abstract  notions  as  endued  with 
life  and  action,  or  possessing  the  attributes 
of  living  beings;  prosopopoeia;  as.  'the 
floods  clap  their  hands,'  'the  sun  rejoices 
to  run  his  race,' '  the  hiUs  and  trees  break 
forth  into  singing,' '  blushing  shame.'  &c.— 
3.  Embodiment;  Impersonation. 

Personify  (p6r-son'f-fI),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  per- 
sonified; ppr.  personifying.  [L.  persona,  per- 
son, and/octo,  to  make.]  1.  To  treat  or  re- 
gard as  a  person;  to  represent  as  a  rational 
being;  to  treat  for  literary  purposes  as  if 
endowed  with  the  sentiments,  actions,  or 
language  of  a  rational  being  or  person.  See 
Personipication.  —  2.  To  impersonate ;  to 
be  an  impersonation  or  embodiment  of. 

Personise  (pbr'son-IzX  v.t  pret  (fcpp.  per- 
sonized;  ppr.  personizing.  To  personify. 
[Rare.] 

Milton  has  personiMtd  them  and  put  them  into  the 
court  of  chaos.  Ridutrdsott. 

Personnel(p^r-son-el0.n.  [Fr.  ,ttoxsipersonne, 
L.  persona,  a  person.]  The  body  of  persons 
employed  in  some  public  service,  as  the 
army,  navy,  &c.,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
matMel,  which  consists  of  guns,  stores,  &o. 

Perspective  (p*r-spek'tiv),  a.  [Fr.  per- 
n)eet\f,troTnL.  perspicio.  See  below.]  1.  Pro- 
ducing certain  optical  effects  when  looked 
through;  optical;  as,  a  perspective  glass. 
[Obsolete  or  obsolescent]— 2.  Pertaining  to 
the  art  of  perspective. 

Perspective  (p^r-spek'tivX  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  perspicio,  perspectuin—per,  through,  and 
«pecu).  to  view.  See  Species.]  l.tAglass 
through  which  objects  are  viewed ;  a  tele- 
scope. 

You  hold  the  g'ass.  bat  turn  the  perspective. 

And  farther  on  the  lessen'd  object  drive.    Drydtn. 

[Formerly  the  term  was  applied  to  contriv- 
ances the  exact  nature  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain. 


I-ike  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed  upon. 
Show  noifiiiij;  but  confusion;  eyed  awry. 
Distinguish  ^rm.  ShtUk. 

Hazlitt  in  a  note  on  the  above  passage  de- 
fliies  perspectives  as  'cut  glasses  used  for 
reflecting  images,'  and  the  followinff  extract 
from  an  old  work  called  Humane  Industry 
goes  to  show  that  the  word  was  also  used 
to  denote  a  glass  through  which  pictures 
drawn  out  of  proportion  were  viewed  and 
reduced  to  the  natural  appearance  of  tbe 
objects  they  were  meant  to  represent 

A  picture  of  a  chancellor  of  France  presented  to 
the  common  beholder  a  multitude  of  Uttie  faces; — 
but  if  one  did  look  at  it  through  a  perspective,  there 
appeared  only  the  single  portraicture  of  the  chan- 
cellor.] 

2.  The  art  or  science  which  teaches  how 
to  produce  the  representation  of  an  ob- 
lect  or  objects  on  a  definite  surface  so  wa 
to  affect  the  eye,  when  viewed  from  a  given 
point,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  object 
or  objects  themselves.  Correctly  defined, 
a  perspective  delineation  is  a  section,  by 
the  plane  or  other  surface  on  which  the 
delineation  is  made,  of  the  cone  of  rajrs 

Sroceeding  from  every  part  of  the  object  to 
He  eye  of  the  spectator.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  arts  of  design,  and  is 
particularly  necessary  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, as  without  a  correct  observance  of  the 
nues  of  perspective  no  picture  can  hsre 
truth  and  life.  Perspective  alone  enables 
us  to  represent  foreshortenings  with  accu- 
racy, and  it  is  requisite  in  delineating  even 
the  simplest  positions  of  objects.  Pwspec^ 
tive  may  be  divided  into  two  branches — 
linear  and  aeriat  Linear  perspective  has 
reference  to  the  position,  form,  magnitude. 
^.,  of  the  several  lines  or  contours  of  ob- 
lects.  The  outlines  of  such  objects  aa  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  most  works  which 
consist  of  geometrical  forms,  or  which  can 
be  reduced  to  them,  may  be  most  accu- 
rately obtained  by  the  rules  of  linear  p«-- 
specUve,  since  the  intersection  with  an  in- 
terposed plane  of  the  rays  of  light  proceed- 
ing from  every  point  of  such  objects  may 
be  obtained  by  the  principles  of  geometry. 
Linear  perspective  includes  the  various 
kinds  of  projections,  as  scenographie,  ortho- 
graphic, ichnographic,  stereographic  projec- 
tions, &G.    Aerial  perspective  teaches  how 

to  give  due  di- 
minution to  the 
strengUioflifi^ty 
shade,  and  col- 
ours of  objects 
according  to 
their  distances, 
and  the  quantity 
of  Ught  falling 
on  them,  and  to 
the  medium 
through  which 
they  are  seen.— 
Isometrioal  per- 
itpeetive,  a  Kind 
of  perspective  on 
the  principles 
of  orthographic 
projection,  by 
which  solids  of 
the  form  of  rec- 
tan^lar  parallelopipeds,  or  such  as  are  re- 
ducible to  this  form,  can  be  presented  with 
their  three  pair  of  planes  in  one  figure,  which 
gives  a  more  intelligible  idea  of  their  form 
than  can  be  done  by  a  separate  plan  and  ele- 
vation. At  the  same  time, this  method  admits 
of  their  dimensions  being  measured  by  a 
scale  as  directly  as  by  the  usual  mode  of 
delineation.  As  applied  to  machinery  it 
gives  the  elevation  and  ground-plan  in  one 


Isometrical  Perspective. 


Oblique  Perspective. 


Parallel  Perspective. 


view.  It  is  considered,  for  such  purposes, 
to  be  preferal)le  to  the  methods  in  common 
use,  as  it  is  easier  and  simpler  in  its  appli- 
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cation. — Oblique  or  angular  pertpective  ia 
where  the  plane  of  the  picture  it  sappoaed 
to  lie  at  an  angle  to  the  side  of  the  princi- 
pal object  in  the  picture,  ai  a  building,  for 
instance.— Parouef  pertpectioe,  when  the 
plane  of  the  picture  is  parallel  to  the  side  of 
the  principal  object— /*er»pect»o«  plane.the 
surface  on  which  the  object  or  picture  is 
delineated,  or  it  is  the  transparent  surface 
or  plane  through  which  we  may  suppose 
objects  to  be  viewed.  It  is  also  termed  the 
Plane  qf  Projection  and  the  Plane  qf  the  Pic- 
furv.— 8.  A  representation  of  objects  in  per- 
spective.—4.  View ;  vista.  *  Pertpeetivee  of 
measantglades.'  Di^den.— 6.  Akindof  paint- 
ing designed  expreuly  to  deceive  the  sight 
by  representing  the  continuation  of  an  alley, 
a  building,  a  landscape,  or  the  like. 
Porspectmly  (pAr-spek'tiv-liX  ado.  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  perspective.  —2.  t  Op- 
tically; as  through  some  optical  arrange- 
ment 

Yes.  my  lord,  you  see  them  ftrs/tctivtty,  the  cities 
turn'd  into  a  makl.  Shak. 

Penpeotosrapli  (p«r-spek'td-graf).  >l  An 
instrimient  of  various  forms  for  obtainins 
or  transferring  to  a  picture  the  points  and 
outlines  of  original  objects. 

Penpeotograpliy  <p6r-spek-tog'ra-fl).  n, 
(K.  pertpective,  and  Or.  orapho,  to  write.] 
The  science  or  theory  of  perspective ;  the 
art  of  delineating  objects  according  to  the 
rules  of  perspective. 

PemilOitbldt (fNfti'spi-ka-blX o-  [See  below.] 
Discernible.  'The sea  ...  to  the  eve,  with 
out  tmy  pertpieable  motion.'  Sir  T.  Herbert 

Pvnplcaoicmi  (p^-spi-ki'shusX  a.  [L  per- 
tvieax,  permiedeie,  from  penpieio—per, 
tArougfa,  and  meeio,  to  view,  to  look  at] 
1.  Qidck-sighted;  sharp  of  sight  *Pertpiea- 
eiotie  and  quick  in  seeing.'  South,  —2.  Of 
acute  discernment 

Panpicaotonily  (p«r-spi-k&'shas-liX  adp. 
In  a  perspicacious  manner. 

PonploaoioiiiiMM  (p^r-si^-k&'shus-nesX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  perspicacious ;  acute- 
ness  of  sig^t;  perspicacity. 

PergptcadtTAP^-Bpi-kasl-tiX  n.  rL  per- 
tpieaeitae.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
perspicacious:  (a)  acuteness  of  sight;  quick- 
ness of  sight  Q>)  Acuteness  of  dlscemment 
or  understanding;  penetration;  sagacity;  as, 
a  man  of  great  penpieaaUy. 

Fmi»loaQyt(p«r'spi-ka-si),n.  Perspicacity. 
B.  Jimeon. 

Penpldenoe  t  (p^r-spi'shens X  fk  [L.  per- 
tpieientia,  insight,  knowledge  of  a  thmg.] 
'the  act  of  looking  with  sharpness.   Baileu. 

Penpldl  t  (pAr'spi-silX  n.  [L.  per,  through, 
and  tpeeulum,  a  glass.  ]  An  optical  glass;  a 
telescope.    B.  Joneon,    [Rare.] 

Pmpioolty  (p«r-8pi-ktt'i-tIX  n.  [Fr.  per- 
ipieuiti;  L.  ver^deuiteut,  from  peripieio,  to 
look  or  see  through.!  Lt  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  seen  through ;  transparency ; 
clearness;  that  quality  of  a  substance  which 
renders  object*  visible  through  it  —2.  The 
<inality  of  being  perspicuous;  clearness  to 
menUu  vision;  easiness  to  be  understood; 
freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity ;  that 
quality  of  writing  or  language  which  readily 

I  presents  to  the  mind  of  another  the  precise 
deas  of  the  autiior. 

PerxpicMity  consists  in  the  usinff  of  proper  terms 
for  the  thouirhts  which  a  man  would  have  puss  from 
his  own  mind  into  that  of  another.  Lock*. 

Stn.  Penpicttousness,  plainness,  distinct- 
ness, clearness,  lucidity.  intelUgiblli^. 

Pmpionoui  (p^r-spik^a-usX  a.  [L-  per- 
tpieuue,  transparent,  clear.  ]  \A  Capable  of 
being  seen  through ;  tranq>arent ;  transltt- 
tent  Peaeham.  —  8.  Clear  to  the  under- 
standing ;  that  may  be  clearly  understood ; 
not  obscure  or  ambiguous;  lucid;  as,  zper- 
epiewme  statement    Shak. 

PenpleaouBly  (p^-splk'jk-us-UX  a<f «•  in  a 
perspicuous  manner ;  clearly;  plainly;  in  a 
manner  to  be  easily  understooo.    Batxn. 

Per«plcaoilflMM  (p«r-splk'&-us-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  being  perspicuous;  deamesa 
to  intellectual  vinon;  pbdnnesa;  freedom 
from  obscurity. 

Pernlimlimty  (p«r-«pf ra-bintlX  n.  The 
quaflty  of  being  perspirable. 

Pmplratda  (p^r-spl'ra-blX  a.  [From 
L.  jpertviro,  to  perspire.  Sm  Pbbspirk.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  perspired  or  evacuated 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.— 2.  t  Emitting 
perspiration. 

Hair  comcth  not  upon  the  pahns  of  the  hand^  or 
soles  of  the  feet,  whioi  are  parts  more /rrx/i'ntMr. 

Pertpinitlon  (p6r-spi-ra'shonX  n.  [LL. 
penipinUio,  from  L.  'perapiro,  to  breathe 


through— |w,  through.and  ipiro,  to  breathe. 
See  Spibit.]  1.  The  act  of  perspiring;  ex- 
cretion of  watery  fluid  (sweat)  and  fatty  or 
sebaceous  matters  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  It  is  divided  Into  inseneibU  and 
teneible,  the  former  being  separated  in  the 
form  of  an  invisible  vapour,  the  latter  so  as 
to  become  visible  by  condensation  in  the 
form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to  the 
skin.  According  to  Valentin  the  quantity 
of  sweat  evolved  from  the  skin  is  nearly 
If  lb.  daily;  it  is  at  its  maximum  immed- 
iately after  taking  food,  and  decreases  during 
digestion.  Insensible  perspiration  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Its  uses  are, 
(1)  To  liberate  from  the  blood  superfluous 
animal  gas.  nitrogen,  and  water.  (2)  To 
eliminate  the  nouous  and  heterogeneous 
exoremmits.  (Z)  To  moisten  the  external 
surface  of  the  body  lest  the  epidermis  and 
its  nervous  papllto  be  drira  up  by  the 
ataaospherio  air.  thus  at  the  same  time 
moderating  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
And  (4)  To  counterbidance  the  suppressed 
pulmonary  transpiration.— 2.  Matter  per- 
spired, ooosisting  of  water,  carbonic  acid, 
saline  substances,  lactic  add,  and  some 
fatty  matter. 

Perfplratlye(p4r-n>I'ra-tivXa.  Performing 
the  act  of  penpiranon.    Johneon. 

PonplratOlT  (p6r-q>I'ra-to-riX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  perspinution ;  causing  perq)iration ; 
persplrative.  —  Peripiratory  duete,  spiral 
tubes  which  commence  apparently  in  the 
eorium  or  true  skin,  proceed  upwards  be- 
tween the  papiUsB,  and  terminate  by  open 
pores  upon  the  surface  of  the  cutlde.. 

PenplXB  (p6r-8pir'X  «•<•  pnt  perspired; 
ppT.  perapirina.  [L.  per«ptro—j9er.  through, 
and  fptro,  to  breathe.]  1.  To  evacuate  the 
fluids  of  the  body  through  the  excretories  of 
the  skin ;  to  perform  excretion  by  the  cu- 
ticular  pores ;  to  sweat ;  as,  a  parson  per- 
tpirte  freely.— 2.  To  be  evacuatedor excreted 
through  the  excretories  of  the  skin ;  to  exud  e 
by  or  through  the  skin;  as,  a  fluid  per- 
tpiree. 

Fanplre  (pto-BpXr']|,  o.t  pret  &  pp.  per- 
epired;  ppr.  perepirtna.  To  emit  or  evacu- 
ate through  the  excretories  of  the 


give  out  through  external  pores. 


skin;  to 


Firs 


.  «  /rrr/iJrr  a  fine  balsam  of  turpentine. 

FvntreperoUB  (pAr-strep'dr-nsX  a.  [From 
Li  perttrepo,  to  make  a  great  noise— per, 
intenafandta^vpOftomakeanolse.]  Noisy; 
obstreperous. 

You  are  \oo  ptrstrtptrous,  sauce<box.      Ford. 

Furstrlnge  (p6r-strinj0.  v.  t  pret  &,  pp  i>er- 
etringed;  ppr.  peretrmgittjff.  [L.  perttrtngo 
—per,  through,  and  ttrinao,  to  grace  or 
brush.]  Lt  1:0  graze;  to  glance  on.— 2.  To 
touch  upon;  to  criticise.  'Gently  to  per- 
etringe  your  errors.'    De  Quineey. 

The  womanishness  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this 
period  ii/erstriti^td.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Penoadable  (pdr-sw&d'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  penuaded. 

Penuadaldy  (p6r-sw&d'a-bliX  adv.  In  a 
perauadable  manner;  so  as  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

Pemuule  (pAr-swidOt  ».t  pret  &  pp.  per- 
tuaded;  ppr.  pereuading.  [L.  perauaaeo— 
per,  effectively,  and  tuaaeo,  to  aid  vise,  urge.] 

1.  To  influence  by  argument,  advice,  en- 
treaty, or  expostulation ;  to  argue  or  reason 
into  a  certain  course  of  action. 

Almost  thou/rrrfMu^^  me  to  be  a  Christian. 

Acts  xxvL  30. 
I  should  be  Rlad  if  I  could  persuMU  him  to  write 
such  another  cntic  on  anything  of  mine.    Dryttai. 

2.  To  advise;  to  try  to  influence;  to  counseL 

Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not ;  I  will  malce  a  Star- 
chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John 
Falstalls  lie  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  Hsquire. 

Sh,ik. 

&  To  convince  bv  argument  or  reasons 
offered ;  to  bring  into  a  certain  opinion  or 
beUel 
Beloved,  we  i^  persuaded  better  things  of  you. 

Heb.  ti.  9. 
Let  erery  man  be  fully /rr«iM»<fltf  in  his  own  mind. 

Rom.  xiv.  s 
4  To  inculcate  by  argument  or  expostula- 
tion.  Jer.  2V»yior.— 8th.  To  induce,  prevail 
on,  win  over.  a>nvince,  advise,  counseL 
PorsiUUle  t  (pdr-sw&dT,  n.    Persuasion. 

The  king's  entreats. 
Persuades  of  friends,  business  of  state,  my  honours. 
Marriwe  rites,  nor  aught  that  can  be  nam'd. 
Since  LeUa's  loss,  can  move  him.         Beau.  &>  Fl. 

PorsiUUle  (pte-sw&dO,  v.i.  To  use  persua- 
sion. 

Twenty  merduuits  have  all  persuaded  with  him. 

Shak. 


Persuikdedly  t  (p^r-swad'ed-UX  adv.  In  a 
persuaded  manner;  assuredly.  'He's  our 
own.  surelv,  nay,  most  pertuadedly.'  Ford. 

Per8iia4edn688  (p^r-sw&d'ed-uesX «».  The 
state  uf  being  i>er8uaded  or  convinced. 

Persuader  (p^r-swad'^rX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  persuades  or  influences  another. 
*  Hunger  and  thirat  at  once,  powerful  per- 
suadere.'    Miltofi. 

Per8llMlbmt7(P«r-iwft'zibl1''i-tiXn.  Capa- 
bility of  being  persuaded.    HallywelL 

PersiUMllftle  U>6r-sw&'xi-blX  a.  [uperewui- 
bilit.  ]  1.  Capable  of  being  persuaded  or  influ- 
enced by  reasons  offered.  Dr.  H.  More.— 
2.t  Having  power  to  perauade  or  influence ; 
perauasive.    Bale. 

Per8uasiblene88(p^-8w&'zi-bI-nesXn.  The 
quall^  of  being  perauasible. 

Persuasion  (p6r-swa'£honX  n.  [ILpertuatio, 
pereuaaionia.  See  PERSUADE.]  L  The  act  of 
persuading;  the  act  of  influencing  by  argu- 
ments or  reasons  offered,  or  by  anything  that 
moves  the  mind  or  passions,  or  inclines  the 
wHl  to  a  determination. 
For  thou  hast  all  the  arts  cX  ^c  persuasion.  Otway. 

In  agony,  she  promised  that  no  force, 
Persuasion,  no,  nor  death  could  alter  her. 

Ten$iyton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  penuaded  or  oonnnoed; 
settled  opinion  or  conviction. 

When  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  being  in  the 
right  but  our  own  persuasion  that  we  are  so.  this 
may  often  be  but  making  one  error  the  gage  for 
another.  Dr.  H.  llore. 

One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 

into  faith,  and  faith  become 


Had  ripened 

A  pasaonate  intuition. 


fwords  wortn. 


S.  A  creed  or  belief ;  or  a  sect  or  party  adher- 
ing to  a  creed  or  system  of  opinions ;  as,  men 
of  the  MMxae  pertuaeion;  all  per«iia«ton«  con- 
cur in  the  measure. 

Persuasion,  Coftvietion.—Theae  words  agree  In 
expressing  an  assent  of  the  mind,  and  they  differ 
thus : — Persuasion  is  assent  founded  on  what  appeals 
to  the  feelings  and  imagination,  and  has  but  imper- 
fect proof;  conviction  u  assent  founded  on  satinac* 
tory  proofs  which  appeal  to  the  reason.  That  which 
is  pleasant  persuades;  that  which  Is  binding  coU' 
viuces.  Conviction  is  certainty ;  persuasion  u  ever 
liable  to  become  doubt  Angus, 

Persuasion,  Conviction,  Faith,  Opinion,  Belief.  — 
A  persuasion  may  perhaps  be  an  opinion  adopted 
without  repugnance ;  ».  conviction  probably  originally 
meant  an  o^nion  which  a  man  struggled  against 
but  was  compelled  to  adopt  with  regret;  ZaitM 
rather  implies  some  degree  of  personal  confidence 
in  and  affection  for  a  person  on  whose  authority  a 
proposition  is  believed;  opinion  and  Mi^  are 
much  more  nearly  neutral,  but  opinion  has.  so  to 
speak,  an  intellectual,  and  Mie/  more  or  less  of  a 
moral,  complexion.  Fraser's  JdagaMine. 

Persuasive  (p^r-swft'dv),  a.  Having  the 
power  of  iMrauading ;  influencing  the  mind 
or  passions ;  as,  permaaive  eloquence ;  per- 
autuive  evidence.  '  By  magic  numben  and 
perauaaive  sound.'    Congreve. 

Oh  that  Fate  had  let  me  see 

That  triumph  of  the  sweet  persuasive  lyre. 

A/att.  Arnold. 

Persuasiye  (pfir-sw&'dv),  n.  That  which 
penuades ;  an  Incitement ;  an  exhortation. 

The  most  flowing  rhetoric  of  words  would  be  hut  a 
poor  and  {•inX  persuasive.  South. 

Persuasiyely  (p6r-sw&'d v-liX  adv.  In  a  per- 
suasive manner ;  convincingly.    Milton. 

Persuasiveness  (pdr-swik'sTv-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  perauasive  or  of  having 
influence  on  the  mind  or  passions.  Ham- 
fnond. 

Persuasoryt(p^sw&'zo-riXa.  Havingpower 
or  tendency  to  persuade;  perauasive.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Persuet  (pAr-sQO,  n.    Punult    Spenaer. 

Persulphate  (p^r-suFf  fttX  n.  That  sulphate 
of  a  metal  which  contains  the  greater  rela- 
tive quantity  of  acid. 

Persmtatton  rp«r-sul-tA'shonX  n.  [L.  per- 
atUto,  to  leap  through,  from  per,  through, 
and  aalto,  to  leap.]  In  med.  exudation,  as 
of  blood  In  the  form  of  dew  at  the  surface 
of  the  skin  or  any  membrane ;  sweating  of 
blood. 

Perswayt  {p«r-swiO,  v.t  To  soften;  to  mlti- 
pate;  to  allay;  to  assuage.    B.  Jonaon, 

Pert  (P^rtX  a.  [O.  Fr.  apert,  L.  aperiue,  open, 
free,  nence  forward,  impudent  But  the 
sense  may  have  been  affected  by  W.  pert, 
trim,  spruce,  if  this  word  is  not  from  the 
English.  More  probably  there  ara  two 
words  under  one  form,  the  one  from  the 
Latin,  the  other  from  Welsh.  Comp.  oerA:] 
Lt  Open;  evident; plain.  Spenaer.— 2.  tAYely; 
brisk;  smart 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth.    ShaJt. 

And  on  the  lawny  sands  and  shelves. 
Trip  the  pert  faeries,  and  the  dapper  dves. 

Mitt^. 


ch,  cAatn;     6h,  8a  locA;     fi.  go;     j.joh;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     n;;,  sin^;     tu.  then;     th,  (Mn;    w,  tdg;     wh,  tffAlg;     sh,  acure.— See  KEY. 
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8.  Forwftrd;  Maoy;  bold;  forwardly  loqtu> 

cious;  indecorouuy  free. 

A  lady  bids  me  in  a  rtxjpert  manner  mind  my  own 
affair*.  i  Addison. 

Pertt  (pArt),  v.i.    To  behave  with  pertneas; 

to  be  laucy. 

Ha^ar  ftrted  against  Sarah,  and  lift«Kl  herself  up 
agadnst  her  superiors.  Bp.  Gauden. 

Pertain  (p^r-tan^X  t.i.  [L.  perti$ieo—per, 
intens.,  and  Uiteo,  to  hold  tightly,  to  hold, 
whence  also  tenure,  contain,  obtain,  retain, 
<fcc  See  Tenube.]  1.  To  belong;  to  be  the 
property,  rights  duty,  belonging,  or  appur- 
tenance of;  to  appertain:  followed  by  to. 
'In  those  things  which  pertain  to  Ood.' 
Rom.  XV.  17.  To  Eleazar  pertaineth  the 
oiL'  Num.  ir.  16.  'All  honours  that  cer- 
tain unto  the  crown  of  France.'  Shak.  'More 
than  pertaine  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle.' 
Shak.— 2,  To  hare  relation  to;  to  have  a 
bearing  on  or  reference  to:  with  to. 

These  words  pertain  unU  us  at  this  time  as  they 
pertaitudto  them  at  their  time.  Latimtr. 

Pertereliratlon  (p6r-ter'e-bri''Bhon),  n. 

[L.  per,  through,  and  terebratiOt  to  bore.] 

The  act  of  boring  through.    [Rare.] 
Perthita  (pArthlt),  n.    A  variety  of  felspar, 

ttova.  Perth,  in  Upper  Canada.     Woree»ter. 
PertlnadOlU  (p^r-ti-n&'shus),  a.    [L.  perti- 

nax—per,  intens.,  and   teneo,  to   hold.] 

1.  Holding  or  adhering  to  any  opinion,  pur- 
pose, or  design  with  obstinacy ;  obstinate ; 
perversely  resolute  or  persistent ;  as,  perti- 
naeiout  in  opinion;  pertinaeioui  in  opposing 
some  reform. 

He  had  nerer  met  with  a  man  of  more  pertittaaoia 
confidence  and  less  abilities.  Is.  tVattan. 

2.  Resolute;  firm;  constant;  steady. 

Dil^ence  is  a  steady,  constant,  p€rti$tacioHS  study. 

Smith. 
Stn.  Obstbiate,  stubborn,  inflexible,  un- 
yielding, resolute,  determined,  firm,  con- 
stant^  steady. 

Pertinadoasly  (pftr-ti-na'shus-li),  adv.  In 
a  pertinacious  manner;  obstinatelv;  with 
firm  or  perverse  adherence  to  opinion  or 
purpose. 

They  deny  that  freedom  to  me  which  they  perti- 
nacioHsty  challen^  to  themselves.    Eikon  Basilike. 

PerUnadoasness  (pdr-ti-n&'shus-nesX  n. 
Same  as  Pertinacity.    Jer.  Taytor. 

Pertinacity  (p^r-U-nas'i-tiX  n.  [L.  pertin- 
ada.  See  above.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  iMrtinacious ;  firm  or  unyielding  ad- 
herence to  opinion  or  purpose ;  obstinacy; 
as,  to  cling  with  pertinacity  to  an  opinion  or 
intention.— 2.  Resolution;  constancy. 

Pertlnaoyt  (p«r'ti-na-si),  71.  [L.  vertinada.] 
Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  peniscency;  resol- 
ution; steadiness. 

St  Gor^onia  prayed  with  passion  and  pertinacy 
till  she  obtained  relief.  Jtr.  Taylor. 

Pertlnatet  (p^ti-n&t),  a.  Obstinate.  Joye. 

Pertlnatelyt  (pdr'tl-nat-UX  adv.  Obstinate- 
ly.   Joye, 

Pertlnenoei  Pertinency  (p^r'ti-nens.  p^r'- 
ti-nen-si),  n.  Quality  of  being  pertinent; 
lustness  of  relation  to  the  subject  or  matter 
in  hand;  fitness;  apposlteness ;  suitable- 
ness. 

I  have  shown  the  fitness  and  pertinency  of  the 
apostle's  discourse  to  the  persons  ne  addressed. 

Bentley. 

The  courtiers  address  him ;  his  answers  surprise 
by  their  pertinency  and  depth.  Carlyte. 

Pertinent  (pdr'ti-nentX  a.  [L.  pertineng. 
ppr.  of  pertxneo,  to  pertain,  be  applicable  to.  ] 

1.  Related  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand; 
just  to  the  purpose;  adapted  to  the  end  pro- 
posed; appropriate;  apposite;  not  foreign  to 
the  question. 

I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business,  and  con* 
versation  in  books,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to  this 
business.  Bacon. 

2.  Regarding;  concerning;  belonging.  'Any- 
thing pertinent  unto  faith  and  religion.' 
Hooker.  [Rare.]— Stn.  Apposite,  relevant, 
suitable,  appropriate,  fit,  proper. 

Pertinent  (per^ti-uentX  n.  In  Scots  law,  a 
part  of  anything :  a  term  used  in  charters 
and  dispositions  in  conjunction  with  parts; 
as.  lands  are  disponed  with  parte  and  perti- 
nents. 

Pertinently  (pdr'ti-nent-li),  adv.  In  a  per- 
tinent manner;  appositely;  to  the  purpose. 

Be  modest  and  referred  in  the  presence  of  thy 
betters.  spc<tkhi};  little,  Mnsmcting pertififn//y. 

yrr.  Taylor. 

Pertlnentness  (  p^r'ti-nent-nes  X  »•     The 
quality  of  being  pertinent;  appositene&s. 
Pertlngentt (pfirtiu'jent), a.   \L.pert%nij€ns, 

Spr.  of  ptTtingo,  to  extend  to.  from  the  pre- 
X  per,  through,  and  taiuro,  to  touch,  to 


arrive  at]  Reaching  to  or  touching  com- 
pletely.   BaiUu. 

Pertly  (pArtlix  adv.  In  a  pert  manner: 
(a) briskly;  smartly; promptly.  Shak.  (6)Sau- 
cily ;  with  indecorous  confidence  or  bold- 
ness.   Swift. 

Pertneas  (pdrt'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  pert:  (a)  briskness;  smartness; 
sprightUness  without  force,  dignity,  or  sol- 
idfty. 

There  is  in  Shaftesbury's  works  a  Urely  pertness 
and  a  parade  of  literature.  lyatts. 

(&)  Sauciness ;  forward  promptness  or  bold- 
ness. 

Pertranslent  ^r-tran'zi-entX  a.  [L.  pet- 
transeo—per,  through,  trans,  across,  eo,  to 
go.]    Passing  through  or  over.    [Rare.] 

Perturb(pto-t6rb'),  v.  t  pret.&pp.  perturbed; 
ppr.  perturbing.  [L.  perturbo—per,  intens., 
and  turbo,  to  urouble.  to  disturb,  from  tur- 
ba,  a  crowd.]  1.  To  disturb ;  to  agitate ;  to 
disquiet  'Rest,  perturbed  spirit'  Shak. 
'His  pertttrbed  soul  within  him  mourns.' 
Sandys.— 2.  To  disorder;  to  confuse;  to 
cause  irregularity  in.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Perturbablllty  0>6r-t6rb'a-bil"l.tlX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  perturbable. 

Pertnrbalfle  u>6r-t6rb'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  perturbed,  agitated,  or  disquieted. 

Pertorbanoe  (p6r-t6rb'ansX  n.  Perturba- 
Uon;  disturb^ce.  *Perturbanee  of  the 
mind.'    Al^.  Sharp. 

Perturbate  (p6r-tdrb'atX  a.  Perturbed. 
[Rare.] 

How  dreary  is  a  ticgc  unless  when  the  enemy  are 
active  and  strong,  and  make  one  uneasily  pertHrbate. 

ly.  k.  RmsuU. 

Perturbatet  (p6r-tdrl/&t),  v.t    To  perturb. 

Corruption 
Hath  then  no  force  her  bliss  ta  pertnrbate. 

Dr,  H.  More. 

Perturbation  (p6r-t6r-b&'BhonX  n.  [L.  per- 
tufbatio.  See  Perturb.]  1.  The  act  of  per- 
turbing or  the  state  of  being  perturbed; 
disturbance;  disorder;  especially,  disquiet 
of  mind;  restlessness  or  want  of  tranquillity 
of  mind ;  commotion  of  the  passions.  '  With- 
out perturbation  hear  me  speak. '  .0.  Jonson. 
'Long  dissensions  .  .  .  ready  to  break  forth 
into  new  perturbations  and  calamities.' 
Bacon. 

Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God 

Or  to  each  other ;  but  apparent  Ruilt. 

And  shame,  asidperturhation,  and  despair. 

Milton. 

2.  Cause  of  disquiet  '0  polished  perturba- 
tion, golden  care  I'  Shak.  —  Perturbations 
qf  Vie  planets,  in  astron.  their  orbital  ir- 
regulanties  or  deviations  from  their  regular 
elliptic  orbits.  These  deviations  arise,  in 
the  case  of  the  primary  planets,  from  the 
mutual  gravitations  of  these  planets  to- 
wards each  other,  which  derange  their 
elliptic  motions  round  the  sun;  and  in  that 
of  the  secondaries,  partly  from  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  the  secondaries  of  the  same 
system,  similarly  deranffiug  their  elliptic 
motions  round  their  primary,  and  partly 
from  the  unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  on 
them  and  on  their  primary.  The  forces 
which  cause  these  perturbations  or  devia- 
tions are  called  the  perturbing  forces,  and 
the  determination  oi  their  effect  on  each 
orbit  is  the  great  problem  of  physical  as- 
tronomv.  The  plahets  are  subject  to  two 
kinds  of  perturbations;  one  kind,  depending 
upon  their  positions  with  regard  to  each 
other,  begins  from  zero,  increases  to  a  maxi- 
mum, decreases,  and  becomes  xero  again 
when  the  planets  return  to  the  same  relative 
];>08itiona    All  these  changes  being  accom- 

Slished  in  comparatively  short  periods,  are 
enominated  periodic  inequalities.  The  in- 
equalities of  the  other  kind  are  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
planets.  They  depend  upon  the  relative 
positions  of  the  orbits  alone,  whose  forms 
and  places  in  space  are  thus  sdtered  by  very 
minute  quantities  in  immense  periods  of 
time,  and  the  deviations  are  therefore  called 
secular  inequalities.  Of  the  planetary  per- 
turbations, the  most  important  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  are  those  which  arise 
from  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  three 
bodies,  the  sim,  the  earth,  and  the  moon. 

Pertuibator  (pfufUrb-kt-^T),  n.  One  who 
perturbs  or  raises  commotion.  'The  per- 
ftir6a(or«of  the  peace  of  Italy.'  Ld.  Herbert. 

Pertlirbatrlx(p6r't^rb-&t-rik8Xn.  A  female 
that  perturbs;  a  wonuui  who  breaks  the 
peace. 

PertOZtier  (p^r-t^rb'6rX  ^  One  who  per- 
turbs; a  perturl»ator.     Wood. 

Pertuee,  Pertused  (p^r-toa',  p^r-tQadO.  a. 

[L.  pertwnut,  pp.  of  jtertuiulo,  peitusum.  to 
beat  or  push  through,  to  bore  inrou^h— per. 


through,  and  tundo,  to  beat]    1.  Punched ; 
pierced  with  holes.— 2.  In  bot.  having  boles 
or  slits,  as  a  leal 
Pertoalon  (pte-tfi'shonX  n.  [SeePBSTxrsx.] 

1.  The  act  of  punching,  piercing,  or  thrust- 
ing throu^  with  a  pointed  instrument 

The  manner  of  opening;  a  vein  in  Hippocrates'^ 
time  was  by  stabbing  or  perttuion.       Arhuthnot. 

2.  A  hole  made  by  punching  a  perforation. 
'  If  some  few  pertusunis  be  made  in  the  pot ' 
Baton, 

Pertn88l8(];)^r-tn8lsXn.  [L.p«r,  intens.,  and 
tussis,  a  cough.  1  In  med.  the  nooping-congh. 

Peruke  (pe-rfilr),  n.  [Fr.  perruque.  It  per- 
ueca.  It  dial,  ptlueea,  Sp.  peluea^  peruke, 
from  L.  pilus,  hair.  Periwig  is  a  cormptiou 
of  perruque,  and  Its  final  qrllable  has  be- 
come the  word  wig.  ]  An  artificial  cap  of 
hair;  a  periwig;  a  perruque.  'PemJlre«like 
artificial  skulls,  fitted  to  flieir  heads.'  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Peruke  (pe-riUO.  v.  i.  To  wear  a  peruke;  to 
dress  with  a  peruke.    [Rare.  ] 

Perule  (perlUX  n.  [L.  penUa,  a  little  bag. 
dim.  of  pera,  a  wallet]  In  bot  (a)  the  cov- 
ering of  a  leaf-bud  formed  of  scales;  (6)  a 
sac  formed  in  some  orohlds  by  the  prolonged 
and  united  bases  of  two  of  Uie  segments  of 
their  perianth;  (e)  same  as  Perithedum. 

Pemqaerlan<p6r-fi-kd^-anXa.  Pertaining 
to  a  peruke,  or  to  the  craft  of  wig-making. 
'Those  eh^-d'ceuvres  of  peruquerian  art* 
Dickens.    [Humorous.] 

Perusal  (pe-rOz'al  or  pe-rite'alX  n.  [From 
peruse.]    L  The  act  of  reading  or  periising. 

This  treatise  requires  application  in  the  perutmi. 

fVoodmard. 
2.t  Careful  view  or  examination. 

The  Jury,  alter  a  short  pemsat  of  the  Ustt,  declared 
their  opinion  by  the  mouth  of  their  foreman,  that  the 
substance  of  the  staff  was  British  oak.  Tatier. 

Peruse  (pe-rOz'  or  pe-rtyzO>  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
perused;  ppr.  perusing.  [Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  O.E.  peruise  =pervi»e.  from  L. 
pervideo,  pervisum,  to  look  through,  to  view 
—per,  through  or  thoroughly,  and  video, 
visum,  to  see.]  L  To  read  Uirongh;  to  read 
with  attention. 


PeruM  this  paper,  madam. 


Shak. 


2.  To  observe;  to  examine  with  careful  wax- 
vey. 

I  have  perused  her  well  Shak. 

Myself  I  yJaicnpemstd,  and  Umb  by  limb 
Survey'd.  MiUom. 

At  those  hit;h  words,  we,  conscious  of  ourselves. 
Pertued  the  mattin};.  Tennyson. 

Peruser  (pe-rCiz'6r  or  pe-rOz'drXn.  One  who 
peruses;  one  who  reads  or  examines.  Bale: 
Woodward. 

Peruvian  (peru'vi-anX  a.  Pertaining  to 
Peru,  in  South  America. 

Peruvian  (pe-ril'vi-anX  n.  A  native  of  Fern. 

Peruvlan-Dalsam  (pe-ra'vi-an-bAl'samX  n. 
The  produce  of  the  MvroocyUm  Pereirce.  It 
is  a  thick  brown  Uquld,  of  a  fragrant  odonr 
and  a  pungent  and  bitterish  fiavonr.  See 
Mtroxylon. 

Peruvlan-bark  (pe-ra'vi-an-bHrkX  n.  The 
baric  of  several  species  of  Cinchona,  trees  of 
Peru ;  called  also  Jesuits' -bark.  The  taste 
is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  it  is  used  as  a 
tonic  in  cases  of  debility  and  in  intermlt- 
tents.    See  Cinchona,  Quininb. 

Pervade  (p^r-vadO,  v.  t  prot  &  pp.  pervaded; 
ppr.  pervading.  [L.  pervado,  to  go  throu^ 
— per,  through,  ana  vado,  to  go;  cog.  A. 
Sax.  wadan,  £.  wade.]  1.  To  pass  or  flow 
through;  to  permeate.  'The  labour'd  chyle 
pervades  the  pores.'  Sir  Jt  Blaekmore.— 
2.  To  extend  through;  to  sproad  or  be  spread 
through  the  whole  extent  of;  to  be  diffused 
through. 

"What  but  Cod 
Pervades,  adjusts,  and  agitates  the  whole  I 

Thomson. 
A  spirit  of  cabal,  intri^^e.  and  proselylisro  per- 
fadcJ  all  their  thoughts,  words,  ana  actionv  Bttrhe. 

Pervasion  (p^r-va'zhonX  n.  The  act  of  per- 
vading; a  passing  through  the  whole  extent 
of  a  thing.    Boyle. 

Pervasive  (p6r-va'sivX  a.  Tending  or  hav- 
ing power  to  pervade. 

When  from  each  branch  anneal'd,  the  works  of  froM 
Pervasive,  radiant  icicles  depend.  Shenstone. 

Perverse  (p6r-v6rsO.  a.  [L.  perversus.  See 
Pebvert.]  1.  Turned  aside  from  the  right; 
turned  to  evil;  perverted.  *  The  only  right- 
eous in  a  world  perverse.*  Milton. — ^2.  Ob- 
stinate in  the  wrong:  disposed  to  be  contrary ; 
stubborn;  im tractable. 

To  so  perx>erse  a  sex  all  grace  te  vain.    Drydcn 

S.  Cross ;  petulant ;  peevish ;   disposed  to 
cross  and  vex. 

Ill  frown  and  be  pen-ent.  and  say  thee  nay   Shak. 


Fate,  fiur,  fat,  f^U;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      nOte,  noi,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil.  pound;       u.  Sc.  abt/ne;      y,  Sc.  Uy. 
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4.  Untoward.    *Ew9ntperv0r$e.'    MUton. — 

Stn.  Frowird,  antowara,  itubborn,  uutnct- 

able,  ungovernable,  croas»  petalant^  peevish, 

vexatlooa. 

Ptti' vei'Bedt  (p6r^v6rat0,  <*»  Tamed.  Phaer. 
ruTTomcMllyt  (p6r-v£ri'ed-U)»  adv.    Per- 

veraely.    Atehatn, 
pierrerMly  (pAr-v6nliX  ado.   In  a  perverse 

manner ;  ituobomly ;  with  intent  to  vex ; 

croMly:  peevishly;  obeUnatelvin  the  wrong. 

'P0rv»iw/y  she  perseverssa     Shak, 
PerytTMiiMt  (p«^-v«ra'nes),  n.  LThestote 

or  quality  of  being  perverse;  disposition  to 

thwart  or  cross. 

Her  whom  he  wishes  mott«  shall  seldom  eain 
Through  hitt  fervtrttftess.  iiilton. 

%\  Perversion;  corruption.  'Some  per- 
wTMfnsu  and  defection  in  the  nation  itself.' 
Bacrm. 

PerverBion  (pAr-vftr'shonX  n.  [L.  pervertio, 
ptTtertionia^  a  perverting,  distorting,  wrest- 
ing. 1  The  act  of  perverung;  a  turning  from 
truth  or  propriety;  a  diverting  from  the 
true  intent  or  object;  change  to  something 
worse.  '  Total  violations  and  Tpervirnont  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  nations.'    Bootm. 

It  w«s  then  that  they  (Tate  and  Brmdy)perpetrated 
in  concert  their  version,  otPtrveriien,  oitbe  Psalms, 
with  which  we  are  stiil  aflftfcted.  CraiM. 

Pqnrerglty (p^r-v*r^Bi-tiX  n-  lL.pervenitM.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  perverse;  perverse- 
ness. 

What  strange /rmrrxiiCr  is  this  of  man  I    Norrit. 

Penrersive  (p*r-v6r'sivX  a.  Tending  or 
having  power  to  pervert  or  corrupt 
Pervert  (pto-vdrtO,  v.t  [L.  perverU>,  to  turn 
thoroughly,  to  turn  in  an  opposite  direction 
— per,  intens.,  or  implying  retrogression, 
and  verU>^  to  turn.]  Lt  To  turn  another 
way;  to  avert. 

Let's  foHow  liim.  and  ptrvtrt  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  hmiself.  SkaAt. 

2.  To  turn  from  truth,  propriety,  or  from  its 
proper  purpose;  to  distort  from  its  true  use 
or  end;  to  misinterpret  wilfully.  *  Perverta 
the  Prophets  and  purloins  the  Psalma* 
Myntn. 

He  has  /ervertrd my  meaning  by  hte  elosses;  and 
interpreted  my  words  into  biasplicmy,  of  which  they 
were  not  guilty.  Dryden. 

8.  To  turn  from  the  right;  to  corrupt    '  He 

in  the  serpent  had  p«roer(ed  Eve.'    MUUm. 

The  men  of  oar  time  axe  not  to  be  converted  or 
pervtrted  by  folios.  Macattiajf. 

Pet'  veii  (p6r-vdrt0»e.  i.  To  become  a  pervert; 
to  turn  to  the  wrong;  to  take  a  wrong  course. 
OIkatieer. 

Perrert  (pftr'v^rtX  n>  [Formed  on  type  of 
eontert  ]  One  who  has  been  perverted;  one 
who  has  been  turned  to  error.— Convert, 
Promlyte,  ApottaU,  Pervert     See  under 

COHTHIT. 

Per  verier  (p6r-v6rt'toX  ^  One  that  per- 
verts or  turns  from  right  to  wrong;  one  ^lat 
distorts, misinterprets, or miswplies.  'Lest 
he  incur  the  wratti  of  Ood.  and  be  found  a 
perverter  of  his  law.'    StiUinif/leet, 

PorverUble  (p*r.v*rfiblX  «•  Capable  of 
being  perverted.     W.  Montagus, 

Peryetttgitte  (p6ivves'ti-g&tx  of.   [L.^r- 

oe«f ^;o— per,  ana  veetipo,  to  trace;  oetf^um, 
a  track.]  To  find  out  by  research.  CodbemtM. 

Peryeragation(p6r-verti-g&''shonXn.  The 
act  of  pervestigating;  diligent  im^uiry; 
thorough  research.  'The  perveetiffotum  of 
the  true  and  genuine  text*^   ChiUtnffWorth. 

PsnrlAlt  (p6rM-alX  a.  Pervious;  transpar- 
ent; clear.  *Permal  enough  (you  may  well 
say)  when  such  a  one  as  I  comprehend 
them.*    Chapman. 

Pervlall7t(p^vi-sl-liX<x'«-  in  a  pervious 
manner;  so  as  to  be  pervious;  transparently; 
clearly.  'Imaging  his  understanding  reader's 
eves  more  sl^rp  than  not  to  see  perviaUy 
through  them.'    Chapman. 

PervtcadOOS  (pAr-vfkA'shasX  a.  [L.  per- 
oioax,  headstrong— per.  intena.  andrie,  root 
of  vineere,  to  conquer.]  Very  obstinate; 
stubborn :  wilfully  contrary  or  refractory. 
'One  of  the  most  pervieaeiouM  young  crea- 
tures'   JiiehanUon. 

Penrlca«loiiBl7  (p«r-vi-ki'shus-UX  ado.  In 
a  pervicacious  manner;  stubbornly;  with 
wilful  obstinacy. 

PervlcacKmineie,  Pervicaoi^  (p«r-vi- 
ka'shus-nes,  pArvi-kas'ltiX >».  The sUte of 
being  pervicacious;  stubbornness;  wilful 
obsmiacy.    Benilev. 

Pervloaim  (pii'vi-ka-siX  n.    Pervicadty. 

PervlgUatlont  (p*r-vii'i.la''shonX  n.  [L. 
pervigilaHo,  from  perviaOo,  to  watch  all 
night— per,  through,  and  viffilo,  to  watch.] 
A  careful  watching.    Bailey. 


Panrl]ike,t  n.  The  plant  periwinkle.  Oiau- 
eer. 

Pervlimi  (pftr'vi-usX  a.  [L.  perviue-per, 
through,  and  oia,  a  way.  See  Wat.]  L  Ca- 
pable of  being  penetrated  by  another  body 
or  substance;  permeable;  penetrable.  'Sucn 
a  pertioue  substance  as  the  brain.'  Olan- 
viUe.  *  The  spacious  doors  .  .  .  pervioue  to 
winds  and  open  every  way.'  Pope.  'A  coun- 
try perviout  to  the  arms  and  authority  of  a 
conqueror.'  Oibbon.—2.  Capable  of  being 
penetrated  by  the  mental  sight 

By  darkness  they  mean  Cod,  whose  secrets  are 
Pervwtu  to  no  eye.  yer,  Tt^yior. 

3.  Pervading;  permeating.    [Rare.] 

This  little,  agile,  ftrviput  fire. 
This  fluttering  motion  which  we  call  the  mind. 

Pricr. 

PerTiouneM  (];>^vi-us-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  pervious,  of  admitting  passage, 
or  of  being  penetrated;  as,  the  perviotunese 
of  glass  to  light 

PeXTlB  (pdr^nsX  n.    Same  as  Parvie. 

Pery,t  n.  A  pear-tree  or  its  fruit  C%aticer. 

Pelade  (pe-sad'X  n.  [Fr.  peeade^  from  peeer, 
to  weigh.]  In  tiie  maiiege,  the  motion  of  a 
horse  when  he  raises  his  fore  quarters,  keep- 
ing his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  without 
advancing:  rearing. 

Pe8a«e(pes'aJXn.  [Fr.,frompe«er,  to  weigh. 
See  PoESK.]  A  custom  or  duty  paid  for 
weighing  merchandise.    Craig. 

Peiane,  n.    In  anc  armour,  see  Pusame. 

Pesantedt  (pez'ant-ed),  a.  [Fr.  peeane, 
heavy.]  Heavy;  hence,  dull;  stupid;  de- 
based ;  enslaved.  '  Thus  peeanted  to  each 
lewd  thought's  control.'    Martion. 

Pe8CliltO,PMlito(pesh'i.t6Xa.  Lit  single 
or  true.  A  term  applied  to  a  Syrian  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  second  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  possesses  high  authority,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
it  was  probably  the  first  translation  that 
was  made.  Four  of  the  catholic  epistles 
and  the  Sevelation  of  St  John  are  wanting. 

Pese^t  n.    Peace.    Chaucer. 

PeaeiLt  n.  pi.    Peas.    Chaucer. 

Peald^  (peslci-ll).  ado.  Very;  extremely; 
confoundedly.    Haliburton.    [American.] 

Pesky  ( peslci  X  a.  [Perhaps  for  peetu,  from 
pe«t  by  a  change  the  opposite  of  that  in 
naety  for  naeky.  ]  Troublesome ;  annoying ; 
plaguy;  great;  exceeding.    [American.  1 

Pbso  (p&sd),  n.  [Sp.]  A  dollar:  a  term 
used  in  the  8i>anish  states  of  South  America. 

Pessary  (pes'a-riXn.  [UpeMsariumtpesmm, 
a  pessary.  1  In  med.  (a)  an  emollient,  stimu- 
lant, astringent  aperient,  or  some  similar 
medicine,  dropped  ux>on  wool  or  cotton,  and 
M>plied  to  some  internal  surface ;  (fr)  an  in- 
smunent  made,  in  various  forms,  of  elastic 
or  rigid  materials,  and  introduced  into  the 
vagina  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  prolapse 
of  the  uterus. 

Pessixnlsm  Cpes'im-ixmXn.  [Lpeisimii«,the 
worst  1  The  opinion  or  doctrine  that  main- 
tains tbe  most  unfavourable  view  of  every- 
thing in  nature,  and  that  the  present  state 
of  things  only  tends  to  evil :  opiKMed  to  op- 
timism.   Sudney  Smith. 

Pessiinlst  (bes'im-istX  n.  One  who  believes 
in  or  upholds  the  doctrine  ofpessiminn. 

Pesstmue  (pes'im-IzX  o.i    lx>  hold  or  ex- 

Sress  the  beUef  or  doctrines  of  a  pessimist 
at  Rev. 
Pessomancy  (pes'd-man-si).  n.  [Or.  pettms, 
a  pebble,  and  manteia,  divination.]  Divin- 
ation by  means  of  pebbles. 
Pest  (pett),  n.  [Fr.  peste,  L.  pestis,  a  plague, 
a  pesti  L  Plague;  pestilence;  a  deadly 
epidemic  disease. 

Let  fierce  Achilles 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the/rx/  assuage.    P»fie. 

2.  Anything  very  noxious,  mischievous,  or 
destructive;  a  mischievous  or  destructive 
person.   'A  pest  and  public  enemy.'  South. 

Of  all  rirtues.  justice  is  the  best ; 

Valour  without  it  is  a  common  /«</.     tFaiUr. 

PestalOHiaa  (pes-ta-lof  si-anX  a.  Applied 
to  a  system  of  elementary  education  iusti- 
tnted  by  a  Swiss  philanthropist  named  Pes- 
talozH.  This  system  addressed  itself  im- 
mediately to  the  sensations  and  conceptions 
of  children,  effecting  their  education  by 
constantly  calling  all  their  powers  into 
exercise. 

Pester  (pes't^rX  v.t  [O.Fr.  empestrer.  Mod. 
Fr.  empftrer,  originally  to  shackle  the  feet  of 
a  horse  at  pasture,  to  entangle,  embarrass, 
from  L.L.  pastorium^  foot -shackles,  from 
pastor,  a  shepherd,  from  pasco,  pastum^  to 


feed.  SeePASTBRN.  The  meaning  has  pro- 
bably been  influenced  by  peeC,  a  plague.] 

1.  To  trouble;  to  disturb;  to  annoy;  to  har- 
ass with  little  vexations.  '  Hath  not  failed 
to  peeCer  us  with  message. '    Shdk. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  daily  fetttr  the  world 
with  their  unsufferable  stulf.  Dryden. 

2.t  To  crowd  annoyingly;  to  encumber;  to 
fill  or  cram. 

All  rivers  and  pot^  would  be  so  ptittrtd  full  with 
fishes  that  a  man  would  see  nothing  else.     Holland. 

His  (Shakspere's)  whole  style  is  yopesUrsd  with 
&[urative  expressions,  that  it  is  as  affected  as  it  is 
obscure.  DrytUn. 

Pesterer  ( pes't^r-Ar  X  n.  One  who  pesters ; 
one  who  troubles  or  harasses. 

Pesterment  (pes'tir-mentx  n.  The  act  of 
pestering,  or  the  state  of  being  pestered ; 
annoyance;  worry;  vexation.    Franklhv. 

Pesteroiis  t  (pesOAr-us),  a.  Apt  to  pester ; 
encumbering;  burdensome.    Bacon. 

Pest-house  (pestliousX  n.  An  hospital  for 
persons  infected  with  the  plague  or  other 
pestilential  disease.  '  As  if  a  man  should  go 
to  a  pest-house  to  learn  a  remedy  against 
the  plague.'  South.  'Some  spiritual  peet- 
hcuse.*    Carlyle. 

PesttdUOt  (pes'ti-duktX  n.  [L.  pestis^  pest 
and  ditco,  ductum,  to  lead.]  That  wnich 
conveys  contagion.  '  Instruments  and  pee- 
Uduets  to  the  infection  of  others.'  Dotine. 
[Bare.] 

Pestiferons  (pes-tlf'6r-usX  a.  [L.  pestis, 
plague,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  1.  Pestilen- 
tial; noxious  to  health;  infectious;  conta- 
gious; pest-bearing. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  steams  oi  ptstiftrcus 
bodies  taint  the  air.  Arbuthnai. 

2.  Noxious  in  any  manner;  mischievous; 

venomous;  malignant 

You  have  so  traitorously  discovered  the  secrets  of 
your  army  and  made  such  /etti/irous  reports  of  men 
very  nobly  held.  Shak. 

Pestiferously  (pes-tif'dr-us-liX  a<fo.  In  a 
pestiferous  manner;  pestilentially;  nox- 
iously. 

Pestuence  (pes'ti-lensX  n.  [L.  pestHeiitia, 
from  peettfene,  pestilent,  from  t>e«ei«,  plague,  j 

1.  The  disease  called  the  plague  or  pest; 
any  contagious  and  malignant  disease  that 
is  epidemic  and  mortal  'The  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness.'  Ps.  xcl.  6. 

Power  like  a  desolating  «rjri/r»f<v. 
Pollutes  whatever  it  touches.  Shtltey. 

2.  Pestilential  quality;  what  is  pestilential 

or  pestiferous. 

When  my  ejres  beheld  Olivia  first 

Methought  she  purged  the  air  KApestUtnct,  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  morally  pestilent  or  de- 
structive; what  is  noxious  or  produces  evil 
of  any  kind. 

Profligate  habits  csny  ftsHlenet  into  the  bosom  of 
domestic  society.  y.  M.  Mason. 

Pestilent  (pes'ti-lentX  a.  [L.  pestHens,  from 
pestis,  plague.]    L  PestilentiaL  '  A  foul  and 

rftilent  congregation  of  vapours.'    Shak. 
Iklischievous ;  noxious  to  morals  or  so- 
ciety; of  evil  effect  or  influence. 

The  world  abounds  with^stilatt  books,  written 
against  this  doctrine.    Sv(/f. 

8.  Troublesome ;  mischievous ;  making  dis- 
turbance; corrupt;  as,  a  pestilent  fellow. 
'Ape«rtZetUknave.'5Aa*.— 4.t  Usedadoerfr- 
ially  to  intensify  the  meaning  of  another 
worn. 

One /estUfttl  fine. 
His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine, 
Walk'd  on  before  the  rest.  SHcJtlinf. 

PestllentiaKpes-tilen'shalXa.  L Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  plague  or  other  infec- 
tious and  deadly  disease ;  as,  a  pestilential 
fever.— 2.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce 
infectious  disease;  pestiferous.  '  Pestilential 
vapours,  stench  and  smoalc'  Addison.— 
3.  Mischievous:  destructive;  pernicious.  'As 
Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  Mohamme- 
danism is  apeettlen/tarhereBy.'    Buckle. 

PestilentUily  (pes-ti-len'shal-liX  ado.  Pes- 
tilently.    Quart  Rev. 

PenttlentlalTH^ss  (pes-ti-len'shal-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  pestilential. 

PestUentiOUSt  0;>es-ti-len'shusX  a.  Pestilen- 
tiaL 

Pestilently  (pes'ti-lent-liX  ado.  l .  In  a  pesti- 
lent manner;  mischievously;  destructively. 
'The  pretence  of  making  Mople  sagacious, 
and  pestilently  wicked. '  Eehard. — 2.  t  Ex- 
cessively; in  a  high  degree. 

Pestilentness  (pes'ti-lent-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  pestilent 

PeiftllIatlon(pes-til-l&'shonX  n.  [From  L. 
pistillum;  £ng.  pestle.  ]  The  act  of  pounding 


ch.  eAain;     th.  8c  loch;     g,  ffo;     j.  Job;     ft.  Fr.  ton;      ng.  sina;     fH,  Uum:  th,  thiw.      w.  trig;    wh.  loAig;    xh.  a^ure.-See  KBT. 


tlen  ^to  PutiUation.  [Rare.] 
le  (pMl),  n.  [O.Pr.  pH''<'.  trDm  I.. 
iUum,  I  peitle,  from  pituo.  piifum,  to 
r,  to  pound.]  1.  An  InBtmment  Ipr 
ndlng  «iid  bruklDg  (ubaUocei  In  i 
tar.— i.  The  I«g  and  lig-bune  of  an  aol- 
.  moat  (rcqaentlf  a  pig :  from  tha  ilml- 


PeiUe 


pp.  paOca ;  ppi 
polTeriifl  wiui 


PertlB(P«1).e.i  ToiUBapMtlir^-'friiU 
bs  BDcIi  B  wftluw  device.  A  Jonwn. 
[Rare.] 

Pet  <P0t),  n.  [DariTatlon  uaoBttaln-pOMl- 
blj  an  abbraTiated  tann  olpcniiant  oipcla- 
lance]  A  lUght  Bt  of  pesTiilmeaa  or  frel- 
fol  dlicontcnt.  '  In  a  «I  ot  tetnpennce 
feedoDpolge.'  Milton.  'Inapelihsatartcd 


Pet(pet>,tK 
or  anlmu  a 
homoiir;  or 


JlTtmi  CollUr. 

[UnceriaJn.    pDHlbllBCUId 
pi  to  take  pitt    "  """  "'  "■ 


. Ft.  pelif,  UttlB.J 

J.  A  eautt  lamu^  a  uiiiu  brought  Up  by  hand. 
C  A  tODdllng;  Huy  animal  fondled  and  In- 

who  la  fondled  and  treated  nltli  eiceniie 

^ttpst).  I. (.  piBt.  &,  pp. petud;  pfi.  petting. 
I.  To  treat  u  a  pet(  to  toaiUe;  to  Indulge. 

fend.     Henry  BtooIcc.    [Rare.] 
Fat  (petx  a     Petted;  favourite:  M,  a  ptl 

lamb:  aneitlientT. 
Pat  (pet),  v.i.  To  Uke  offence;  to  be  peevlib 

Petal  (pel'al),  n.    t^.  p^tait,  from  Or.  peCa- 
lon,  a  leaf,  from  urlnloi. 


In  eoimioall 

I^teUform(pe-tal-l-form), 
a.    In  boC.  ihaped  like  a  '. 

petal:  petalold. 

feuu ■-' 


..     __  hot.  pertaining 

petal :  attached  to  a  petal :  reaembUnR 

petAl;  aa,  m.petalu\e  nectary. 

*-ii —  / — ,i_.  , —  *  _      ^Qf^  pettditmot 


Fstallama 

SeePBTAUl     1  luriiiui  Boinicu 
ancient  HjracaBaiii,  bj  vhlch 


Petallte  (petal-il).  n.     (Ur,'p«ln 

>  tolUted  Hmeture,  lU  colour 
or  ihaded  with  gray,  red,  or  gre 
lUlcate  of  alumrna  and  llthia,  a 
flTe  or  all  per  cent  of  the  le 
When  by  itself.  It  melt.  Willi  dl 

It  1>  found  Id  Sweden  and  Nor 
Tbe  alkali,  llthia.  waa  &nt  dii 
tbla  mineral 

Patalold  (petal-oid),  fl.  (Or,  pet 
and  lidoj,  farm  )  Hating  the 
petal:  reaembllng  petala  In  teit 

PrtalOlfleBCpet-a-lofde.*),  n.1 
aub.clau  of  monocotyledooa,  c< 
plant!  having  uauall/  a  perlant: 


rled  Bcalei.     BalJv»T. 


>taund  J  petalold  X 

PetftloDunb^ 

fe(,  an'ani _ _ ._ 

repreialon,  or  altsraUen  of  peUla     «.  j 
BerMey. 
Pet«l01l«(pet'«l-ns).ii.  In  601  hartog  petala 

File,  Mr,  fat,  fall:         me.  met.  h«r:       p 


pelaled;  aa,  a  prtalmu  flower:  oppoaed  to 

Petart  Ow-tarO,  n.     Same  aa  Petard. 
PWftrd.  (pe-tttrd'),  n.  |Fr.j»'lord,rromp(i«-, 


war  made  ot  metal,  te 


draw-bridgea,  and  the  like  by  ejpic 
See  JUdbibh.— Ifoiif  with  hit  aim  petard. 
caught  in  hla  own  trap;  Involred  In  the 

Fetardeer,  Petanlier  Cpe-t»r-d4t9,  il  One 

"'*■' -TCa  a  petard. 

peta-Bl'liiJ,  n.     [Gr.  petaiilfi. 

„ ._  . _BipoilUo.     F 

valgaru  (tbe  butler  burr)  la  a  Brtllah  plant 

It  ha>  rerj  Urge  heart-ihaped  lesvel,  two 
or  even  three  feet  In  diameter,  which  are 
not  developed   until  after  the  panicle  of 

purpUahflow)-'--   ■-■- -   --■ 

Fvtainl  (pet' 


inagea  a  petard. 

M  (peta-Bl'lii).  u 

from  pttaioi.  a  broad-lii 


Merci 


1),  n.  [Ot.  petaeoi.]  I.  A 
il.— 2.  The  winged  cap  of 
ro*.  a  cnpoU  la  the  form 


□e  for  dried  palni-leavea  or  graii 

platting  Into  bats 

"-tOw-Wriat),  n.    [Or.  pelaun 


Lolter.  a  rope  -  da        . 
rooat  for  blida,  a  pole.  I  A  manuplal  of  tbe 
genua  Fatannia  (which  aee). 
Petanroa  (peWruji,  n,    a  genua  ol  m»r- 
auptol  aiilmali,  aatlvei  of  Auitralia.     See 


(b)  A  vaUe  or  Up  in  Uie  delivery-pipe  oi 
pump,  to  show  If  il  ia  working. 
PetMhlB  (pe-tek'i.«),  n.  pi.    |L  L.  pttetei 


In  vlitcli  appear  on  tbe 


ir-Doat  Cpe'lSr-bOll 
naU  boat  ahaped  alii 
which  may  be  ro( 
imoatatpleanire. 


A  Bihlng-boal; 
Item  and  Item. 
'Ith  either  end 


(ha  French  revolution  of  ItKS.  Bi 
paTticularly  after  the  total  anne] 
the  Papa'  d»-»—  *-.  *v_  u — j — 


Belgium,  linglaud,  and  Ireland.  Called  also 

-  'or-i-Jli^ . 

_.  the  haddock,  from  tL-  _, 

aide  being  anppoaed  tq  be  Uie  marka  of  dl. 
Peter'a  O^en,  when  he  caught  Uiat  Bill  for 
the  tribute.  It  la  al»  aomellmeB  glvesi 
to  the  aea-bream  (Pagellni)  and  tha  John 
Dory  (Zeiu/aberXbotbluiTiivilmllarmaika. 
Fetaritiaiii(p«'Ur-ahamVn.  t  After  Lord 
Fitmham,  who  Bet  Uie  laiblon  of  wearinK 
It]  1.  The  name  of  a  great-coat  lormerir 
fadilonable.— E.  The  heavy,  rgugh-nappad 
woolleu  cloth  of  which  auch  greatcoata  wei« 

FsUoiar  (pet'l-C-Wr),  a.  In  bat  pertaining 
to  a  petiole,  or  proceedlna  from  It:  growii^ 
on  or  aupportad  by  a  petiole ;  as,  a  pttiolar 
tendril;  t  petialar  baS;  a  pelular  gland. 

PettOlary  (pel'i-6-la-ri),  a.    Same  ai  Petio- 

Petiolate,  Petloled  (pati^-tit,  peti-Aid). 

a.    Havlns a  petiole;  as.  aiiefialaCe  leaf. 
Petiole  (pefl-Sl),n.     (Ft.,  froin  Ljieljofia. 


MlOle  (Pet'l-o 


it]     GbB 


leaf  with  the  t 
Petlololate  (pet-l-ol'ai-M). 


such  aa  belong  Ic 
PaUt  (pet'l).  a 


Petloltae(pefl-«im),ii.  |A 

dim.  of  petioU.l    In  (of.  a 
little  or   partial    petiole. 


SV, 


1.  O.L.  pttavi,  thin,  alen 


nate  to  the  high  constable— yeW  taTy.  a 
Jury  of  twelve  froeholden  who  are  impan- 

Bo  called  In  distinction  from  the  ffn»ui-Jiirii, 

tarftuy.  the  il«allng  of  goods  of  the  value 

poaed  to  grai^  larceny.  The  distinction 
between  petit  and  grand  larceny  Is  now 
abolished.— /'erir  Hrgfanlry,  in  sng.  lav, 

aerrlce  of  rendering  annually  aome  Imple- 


iT  husband,  or  the  like, 
peclfle  oDence  the  lenn 


nunlor 


PMer-a»a{P«'t«r-manXn.  I  From  the  ci 
cnpaUanof  St.  PiUr.]  A  Sshennan.  (J 
old  term  nied  on  the  Thamea.) 

Peter-penoafpft'Ur-pena).  n.  pi  A  tribute 
otiglnally  collated  in  several  ot  the  wealcm 
klngdomg  of  Europe,  and  offend  io  "  - 

Knes,  who  are  considered  by  the  Ron 
Ihollci  aa  the  aucceuora  of  Xt.  Pel 
The  flnt  idea  ot  an  annual  tribute  leemi 
have  originated  from  England  l*(ore 
Norman  conquest,  nod  appears  (o  have  i» 
™llm-ted  Irom  every  houieholdep  alwui 
.Dayfor  the  support  ot  an  Englltl 


PeUt-baiuna  (pt«.bflm\  n.  [Fr.  iw(il.  little. 

West  Indies  to  a  Uqaor  obtained  nam  Cmum 

Petition  (p*-tIsh'on),  n.    [L.  pelilia.  peti- 

mak6'for,atlack,]'  1.  An  entreaty,  Bup'plica- 
tlon,  or  ptsyer:  a  aolemn  or  formal  anppll- 

1  prayer.    'This  laat  iKltfton  beard  of  all 
prayer.'    Dryim. 

M  my  life  be  irlven  at  my  frfitiMi  ant  ny  HOpIc 


le^tfalat^ve  or  other  body,  soUcltlng  aome 
favour,  gnml,  right,  or  mercy. —a.  Thepuier 
containing  auch  a  auppllcatlon  or  Bolldta- 
tlon.  The  term  it  applied  to  anndry  doeu- 
nientaryappllcatlnna employed  In'— '  — 
ceedlnga,  aa  a  petition  or  appll._.  ..  . 
writing  addressed  to  the  lord-chaDcellor  0 


Judical 


PETRO-OOCIFTTAL 


.  ,  rwUtWlnn  rrom  th»  orown  ! 

at  alUiar  m*l  orpnnotuIprDperty,  tha  petl- 

U»  UUa  or  tbe  crawu.  tnundad  dd  tuU  , 
itlHkiMd  In  Uia  paUtioD.  (b)  Id  Bt^.  hiil.  , 
■  pu'lluneBUi7  dmlBnalan  at  the  righu  . 
and  libntiM  ot  the  paopla,  auasted  to  bf 
Ghirlai  L  la  Uia  begfnaliig  of  Ui  rslgn. 
Fat»lon<p«-Uib'on),  «.(,  L  to  rnnka  -  - 
qaail  or  prayar  to;  to  uk  from;  to  lo 


a.  To  mddnn  ■  wrltMo  or  printed  pstltLon 
or  lappllcaClon  to,  u  to  ■  larersisn  or  \egit- 
UtlTabodjIoi  ■omelivoiiror  rJgbt:  u,  to 
IMMIisniOTeniDMDt  foi  tbe  ndrau  ot  geiti- 

PcttUontlUr  (pfrUah'an-ft-Tl -U),  ada.  Br 
wurolbaoslnstneqiieitioiL  Sir  T.  Brvtme. 

FtdUonuy  (pi-Iiib'aD-a-rl).  n,  L  Offering 
a  petjiltm;  luppUcatorj. 

rardoB  Roav  ud  tiiy /ffilitMary  cfluMrrnA. 
:l  ContalDlug  ■  iMtltlon  or  reqneit. 


(pS-ttah'on-O.n, 

ilend  uilnit  a  petltloo. 

'~-T  (pS-OihW-sr).  T 

petltlan.  eltber  vei 

jnaetlmeDlCharleill 


bal  or  written. 


IWtlO  pr&dpll  (p«'tlih1-0  prln-alpa-l).  n. 
(L.,  ■  banlni  of  the  Drinciale  or  auntlon  ] 
Id  tea,  a  ipeolBa  of  *  i:b 

Gonauti  In  tacitly  as  on 


a  thing  tor  true  i 


dnoed  fruni  It;  beinlne  the  aneiUan. 
— "'  — "■»  (pU-mi-trX  n.    [Ft.,  ■  little 


which  umathing  li  Kught  to  be  decreed  by 
th*  Judge  In  luneedtunce  of  a  right  of  pro- 
perty, or  a  right  iA  credit  In  the  ponuer. 
AU  acUoni  an  penotuil  contracU  by  wblch 
(he  (ranter  haa  become  bound  to  pay  or 
to  pnlorm.  an  petitory  action). 
P«dveiU(P*l-l-vSn.a),n.  (Named  by  Ltn- 
nieni  In  hunour  ot  J.  Pelicer.  P.  R.3..  a  Lon- 
don wothceary.)    A  aeniu  of  planti,  net. 

order  Fhytolaccaces.  Thoapec' '"-■ 

Indian  herbi.  and  In  patturet 


B  apeclea  are  Weil 


Iha  milk  ot  Gowi  which  toad  upon  them. 
P.  aUiaat  (pilnaa-hen  weed),  which  la 
lomid  alao  Ihtoiuhoat  South  Ameijca,  haa 
a  atrong imell otgarllc,  and  Ita  Julcsa  are 
exceaalnly  acrid. 

rnoDX  Cp*-toDBn,  H.    Same  ai  Faek/ong. 

PMiKlOgy  (pe-tral'o-ll).   Same  as /'(tniliyv. 

fttrwy  a>«l'™-n).  n.    [Sp.  fatnria,  (mm 

by  the  ancletiU  iot  throiring  (tonei. 

Petnt  tPfWrJ,  n.  Nitre;  aaltpetre.  'Pow- 
der maHa  ot  linpnre  and  greaay  jHrfrV-'  Sir 
T.  BrBimw. 

FotoBUl  (pe-tri'an),  a.  iL.  petra.  a  mck.] 
Pertaining  to  rock  or  (toDB.  Fabtr.  (Bare.j 

Patral  (petnl),  n.  HHm.  ot  FUtr.  In  alln- 
^ontoSt.  Peter'awalkUwoDtheaca.)  Tbe 

Urda  ot  the  tamllr  Procaltartdia,  doaely  n- 
aumhllng  the  guUi,  bnt  baring  a  rudimen- 
tary hinder  toe.  and  tbe  upper  nuodlbte 
Btrongly  hooked.  Tbe  petrela  are  noctnma] 
or  cnpaacolar  In  their  haUU,  brewl  In  holca 
In  the  rocka,  lay  bat  one  egc,  and  are  al- 
moat  aU  ot  email  abe  and^more  or  leaa 
iombn  plomage.  Ihej'  are  foimd  In  every 
pert  at  the  world,  on  the  ocean  at  nst 
diatancea  trom  land,  and  generally  In 
weatbor.     Tbe  »r"""  ■—  — 


Bionny  petrel  leema  to  ran  in  a  nmarkable 
It  plckm  np  lu  foffi 


h  geneiaUj  oo 


,    See  Phucillahius. 


Petrel,)  u  The  aame  as  Pintrtl.  or  Pnitrtl. 
PetrraoalLoa  (pe-trea'sna),  n.    The  proceaa 
ot  changing  into  atone     jfalmder. 
a.. i  (pe-trm'BOt).  o.     [Or.  pelrai,  L. 

;une.  ]    Converting  into   atone  ; 

ito  atony  hardneaa.    BoyU;  Sir- 


on  (pct-rl-tak'ihon},  n.   (See  Pn- 

,    ..  Theatateot  being  petritled:  the 

proceia  of  changing  Into  itone;  tbe  conver- 
alon  ot  any  organic  matter  (animal  or  vage- 
Uble)  into  atone  or  a  body  ot  atony  hard- 


ganiied  matter  rendered  hard  by  depoil- 
tloni  ot  a  atony  (uUtance  in  Itscavltiei;  a 
fniall,— 3.  Fia.  Che  atatsol  being  petrlDed, 
died,  orparuyied,  aabytear,aatoiiiahniant, 
and  tbe  like. 

PMlUkOtlVS  Qiet-rl-taktlT),  a.  1.  Fertaln- 
higtopetrllacfion.  Sir  T.  Brovm.—l  Rtr- 
tng  power  to  petrify  or  to  cunrert  vegetable 
or  animal  ■ubatancea  into  itona. 

'IftUa  (peE'rl-d-a-bl),  a.    Capable  of 

tc  (pe-tHrik),  a.    Eavlng  power  to  p«- 
ir  to  convert  Into  atone.     '  Death  with 
iBca  pstrite'    JtilCon.     'The  pitrific 
ot  tbe  fell  deitroyer.'    Dt  Quinety. 
_C»tet(pefrl-fl-kitXB.t.    Topetilfy. 

PetrmcaUcni  (pefrl-B-k&'-ihon),  n.  I.  Tbe 
act  or  proceaa  of  petrifying. _2.  That  which 
li  petrlBed;  a  paCrifacUoiL—B,  Obdnncj; 
caUooaneea.     HaUvaeli. 

PetlUf  (pot'ri-fl).  n.  t  pnt  and  pp.  pelrided; 
ppr.  petrifving.  [  L.  pefro,  a  atone  or  rock, 
and/bc(o,  to  make.)  I.  To  convert  to  atone 
or  atony  anbatance,  aa  animal  or  vegetable 

North  ofpulta,  there  Umriirer  llul /rfrrAi  any 


^Fiff.U 
topeWi 


atnpefy  with  feu  or  amatement;  aa,  tope: 

PetrUp  (pefrl-tT),  e.L  To  become  I'ton^a 
Dt  a  atony  hardncea,  as  organic  matter  b 
meana  ot  calcareooa  or  other  depoalta  1 
ita  cavltlea ;  hence,  to  change  Into  lltelei 
hardneaa  or  rigidity. 


MipfftrinXa. 


to  Bt  FiUr; 
ch  tradition 


Peter 

Petrol 

lo»eratPater(l 


i)  de  ^Tuyf  ,a  FrovenQal, 
le  bujnniiv  of  tbe  twelfth  centuiy 
luwuicu  agalnat  the  doctrine  ot  bapllaroal 
lageueraUon.  (be  nae  ot  churchea.  altara, 
credfliea,  relics.  Ac,  prayer*  lor  the  dead, 
and  the  docttiiie  ot  the  real  preaence.  Hie. 
Ortv  Sliiflty. 
PetMCala  (pe-trog'a-UX  n.  (Or.  pctru,  a 
rock,  and  gall,  a  weasel.  J  A  genua  of  the 
kangaroo  family,  frequenting  Ih*  moit  pre- 
dpltoua  rocky  monntaina  daring  the  day. 
only  deac«ndliig  Into  tbe  valleya  to  teed  in 
the  early  morning  or  Uto  in  tbe  evening. 
The  broih-taileil  rock  wallaby  (/■.  jMnieiJ- 
iala)  la  eiceedlngly  agile,  leapliig  from  rock 
to  rock  like  a  chamota.  and  lighting  In 
aafety  on  perlluiuly  narrow  ledgea.     It  la 


sliout  Si  teel  long,  gregatloua  in  Ita  habile. 

■pficlea  la  the  ahort-eared  rock  kangaroo 
(k  braehwlii).  alao  treqnentlng  the  moat 

,  n.    One  who 
)d  in  the  atndy 

Petrocnphle,  Petrocnwblcal  (pet-ro- 

grariET  paC-ro-grank-al},  a.    Ot  or  pertain- 
ing to  petTogmphy. 

Petrognjlhy  (po-lrog'ra-dX  n.  (Or.  fMtroa. 
a  atone,  via  graphs,  to  write,  to  deacrlhe.) 
1. 1  Tbe  art  of  writing  on  atone.  ~  !.  Tbe 
'    itlflc  description  of 


rbnrettod  hydrogen. 

PetroJenm  (pe-tr6'l*-um),  n,  [Froin  L 
petra,  rock,  and  eUvm,  olL  1  A  variety  of 
naphtha,  called  alao  rock  or  minerat  oil.  a 
llijnid  inflammable  aubatance  exuding  from 
the  earth,  In  aome  places  collected  on  the 
■nrtaee  of  the  water  in  wella.  In  other  placet 
obtalnedlngTeatqnantitieabyborlng.  It  ia 
easentlally  compoied  ot  a  great  nnmbu  ot 
hydrocarbona.    It  launctuoua  to  the  touch. 

It  cbii^  Howifrom  beds  laaociatad  with 
coal  strata  It  it  found  In  enoimoua  qusn- 
tlUea  In  varlotu  parU  of  tbe  United  SUtea. 

sively  employed  tor  iUumloatlng  puipoaea, 

being  alao  anbatltutod  for  gmae  In  dlmln- 
iflhlng  tbe  friction  of  machinery. 

Petroleum -bnnier  (pe-ii^ae-um-Mm-Ar), 
ii  A  bumor  contrived  to  vspotlre  and  con- 
sume liquid  petroleum  led  to  11  from  a  re- 
aervolr.     K  11.  Ki.ioAf. 

Petrollna  (pet'rO-lln).  n.  A  solid  aubatance. 
a  miiture  ot  bydrocarbona  obtained  by  dla- 
tllling  the  patTOlenm  of  iUngoon:  analo- 

PetrOloslaa(pet-i6-lo]lk-al},a.  Ot  or  per- 
taining to  petrology.     Nature. 

Petrologln  (pe-trol'o-Jiatl.  n.  A  atudent 
of  petrology,  or  one  versed  lu  the  mhiera- 
loglcal  contUtution  of  rocka. 

Petrology  (pe-trol'o-JI).  n.  [(ir,  pttroi.  a 
rock,  and  I«paj.  a  treatlie.)  The  atudy  ot 
rocka ;  that  branch  of  geology  which  deter- 

gatlng  the  chemical   competition  of   ihe 

contUt.  aa  well  aa  theii  charuU 
to  crvatalllutloD  and  the  like.  I 
tlgatlona  are  made  both  by  chemical  analy- 
>!■  and  tbe  aid  ot  the  mlcroacope.  Bpelled 
alto  Petraloiw. 

Petromyion  (pet-rO-mi'ioi 


n),n.   (Or.  IK  fro) 


.     They 


imble  U 


lot 


the  eel ;  tbe  bunpreya, 
ally  r^arded  as  a  family  caUed  Fetroiny- 
nniida.  or  Dure  commonly  Martipotra  tuAU. 
Theae  tiahea  conatlcute  tbe  aecOon  Cycloa- 
toml  or  Cycloatomata,  and  are  diatlngulsh- 
ed  by  their  patteetly  developed  akeleton. 
their  want  of  pectoral  and  ventral  Una, 
'-'led  with  an  eel- like  tonn  of  body. 


to  attach  Itaelt  by  auction  to  any  fonlgn 
liody.    See  Lahfket. 

PetronyiOllUbe  <pef  re-ml-ion''l-dt).  n.  pi. 
Hee  FITBOIIVIOM. 

Petronel  (pet'rO-nel),  n.  (O.Fr.  pettinal, 
j»ie(fuiai.  from  I^J,.  ptctorinafFr.  poitriat, 
the  breaat),  Irom  L.  piettu,  pctlo™.  the 
breaat :  ao  called  from  being  diacbarged 
with  the  atock  placed  against  the  breast.] 
A  kind  of  carbine  or  large  horaeman'a  platnl. 

Dldcbaf^  hik  ^itrsHti.  Buu.  ^  Fl. 

Petn>-OOClpltal  (pet'rfi-ali-alp"l-talX  a.  [L. 
^ra,  a  rock,  and  B.  ixeipitai..\  In  ai>n(. 
Lelonglngtothe  petroua  portion  of  thetem- 

w,  lelBi    Kh.  uAig;    ih,  arnre.— See  Kit. 


HDd  bnildnB  Id  &  nuirtw.  Sir  T.  Bnmne. 
Written  kUo  PiitiOatim.  [Kan.  ] 
FMtl«  (PMl).n.  10  Fi.  paua,  (rom  L 
pi»ti((um,  B  p«lla.  from  pinto,  piilum,  to 
Imr,  to  pound. )  t.  An  iBatTUDUDt  for 
poandlng  and  braildng  lubiUncu  ' 
■nortu.— 2.  The  leg  and  leg-bone  ot  u 


lultyln 

I.I  TliB  ihort  itaff  ot  a  oonitabla  or  bi 


Vwa»  (peiT).  «.t  pret  A  pp. . 
paaing.     TO   break  oi   pulT 

milr  ualhcr  UdiBuiiiii  Ike  diji  of  i 


'I'fn 


PertlB(pefl).I>-i    To 

be   lucn   a  peitting    

(IUro.l 

Pet  <p«t),  «.  [Dorlvatlon  uncertain— poHi- 
bly  BnabbreriatedfoTinof  n«h<iatLf  or  wfu- 
lance.]  A  Blight  at  ol  peeilihoeu  or  frcl- 
fn]  dlsconlflnt  '  In  a  pet  of  tcmperuice 
teedonpuUe.'  lliUon.  'Inapff  iheiUrtad 


/ss,': 


child 


Pet  (pel),  n.    [I 

hBPiour;  or  perhapa  from  Tr.  petit,  little.] 
1.  A oade lamb;  alambljrouHbt  uplnrband. 
£.  A  foodUag:  any  animal  fondled  and  In- 
dnlgad.— 3  Adsrllng;  a tavourluchlldioue 
wbo  li  fondled  and  treated  with  eicaHlie 
kiadoeas.     Didreni. 

?et (pel),  B.  (,  prel.  &  pp.  petted;  ppr.  petting 
1.  To  treat  a>  a  pet:  to  fondle;  Eo  Indulge. 


Pet( 


(pet),  o. 


o  piqna 


le  oOence;  to  b«  peevish 
.    \Yt.  pllalt,  ttiXB  Qt.  pela- 


the  aeparate  parti  ( 
nUdedCf^t'ald)..!. 


AtalUOrnKp' 


a  petal;  ««.  a  petaliiie  nectary. 
PeUlUm  (pet'BMim),n.    {Qt.  ptIaU 
SeePBTAL.]    A  toRil ot  aeDtenc« anioi 


Pilaiiim  In  Syraciiae  aniwered  to  ottraeitin 
in  Athena  Hee  OsroaciSH. 
Pat>llt«  (pel'al-it).  n.  [Or.  pelalon.  a  leaf] 
A  rare  mineral,  occnrrlng  in  nuaaea.  havlug 
a  foliated  atructure,  ita  colour  milk-white 
orahaded  with  gray.  red»  or  green.  It  la  a 
tUleate  ot  alumina  and  llthia.  and  contAlm 
fiTe  or  III  per  cent  □(  Uio  latter  alkali. 
When  by  Itaelf,  It  melta  witli  <Iiai:utty;  bui 

It  ia  found'  !n  Sweden  and  ^or^  Am eri<^ 
The  alkali,  Uthla,  wai 

FMSlOld  <pet-al-old),  a. 


riisin"^ 


(pol-a-lol'rte-«).  > 
■  monocotylertona 

^ertlclUate    Ica'ea.  wnicn  may 
lie  aeparaled  Into  caljr  and  cor- 

™d_Jp«.lold^or 

(Gr. 


.m  ■ 


lal  i^ltlpUcalton. 
ot  petaU.     M  J. 


P*talOna(prt'al-ni).a 


petaled :  aa,  a  petatovs  flow 


iorme^  uaed  1 

See  Uadkier'.— 
caught  in  hl>  t 


PetanlBer.  F«tBrdler  (pe-iar-derO,  it  One 

[Or.  pitatilfi. 

lamei  Tiat.)     A 

-  mpositiE.     f. 

Brltlih  plant 

.  _ fly  river  [idea, 

haa  very  Une  heart^abaped  ieaiea,  two 


PetELBltei  (pet-a-Bl'Ie: 

genua  ot  planla.iuit.  omen 
Ftilunria  (the  butter-burr)  le 


little 


.1  after  the  panicle  o 
'-  '■—  ippeared. 

,^__  yr y,  --.    (-r,  pettuoi  ]    1.  J 

u.oadbriinnied  bat.— E  The  winged  cap  □ 
MercutT— 8.  InarcA.  acnpoU  In  the  lorn 
ot  a  biDad-britDiited  hat 
Potato  <pe-U-tei  n.  The  Central  Amerlcai 
name  for  dried  palni-leaTea  at  graea  U8e< 
tor  platting  Into  bate 

PetaOIlStUia-la'riit),  n.  [Or.  pelauriittt.! 
Taaller.  a  rope-dancer,  from  pclauron,  i 
rooat  forblrda,  apole.l  A  marauplal of  thi 
genua  Petaunu  (which  see). 

auplal  aniuiBle,  nathea  of  Auatralia.    Se- 

FLVIMa-PHALANaBR. 

Pet-cock  (pefkok).  n.     In 

faucet  at  Uie  end  ot  a  al 

allow  the  eacape  of  water 

(b)  A  valie  or  lap  In  the  <l 
jump,  to  ahow  if  11  la  worl 
Petecbia  (^tek'l-e),  n.  ;ij. 

It.  peteec/ita,  iroBi  L>  jwf ^0.  B  w.«u,  mu  c, 

tlnn.  I    Purple  apota  ■  hicb  appear  on 

akiu  In  mallgaaot  f erara. 
Fet«lilAl  (petek'l-aix  a     In  «te>l.  har 

Uvid  apota  or  pettchifr  —A  petechial  /e 

ia  a  mulgnaat  fever  accompanied  withp 

pie  apota  on  the  aldn. 
P«t«r-b<Htt  (p6't«r-b*t).  n.    A  flahlng-ba 


Petoral(pet'«r-eIXn.    A  petrel. 
Petereri)(pe-te-re'r6).»   Same  aa /■(■dnwo. 
Peter-man  (pSter-nianXn.^  jttoni  the; 


tjSX 


ilivery-pipe  ol  a 


:.  and  appean  to  have  tieeo 
err  hoiuebolder  abont  St. 
F  support  ot  an  Engllabm]. 
Rome.  It  waa  Anally  alK.1. 
,h.    Thlarnntrtbutl<in  oai 


Jtlon  ot  IMS.  I 
the  total  anne 
A  the  ktcgdom 


alreauona  etlorta 
in  Tatiooa  parte  i 


the  baddock.  trom  &e  apota  on  alther 
■ida  bainc  anppoaed  tQ  be  tbe  marka  of  St. 
Peter'a  Bngai^wban  be  caught  th-*  *-*-  * — 


2.  The  heavy, 


.. ^ren 

to  the  aea-braam  (Paeellna)  and  the  John 
DorT(Zfiut/aberXbolbbaviiigBlnitlarmarka. 
•" — *- — .(p«'l*r.ahanii,n.  [Alter  Lord 
_!.  _  __.  -1^^  feahlon  of  wearing 
great-coat  lormerlT 
1 — ppe5 


1  cloth  of  which  euch  greati 


PetioKite,  PeUoied  (pen^ut.  pofwid). 

a.     Having  a  petiole;  aa,  ^petiolatt  leaf. 
Petiole  (i>efi-61>,n.     [Fr..  (romL.  Htiofut. 
a  dim.  from  pet.  pedit,  a  foot.]    In  bot,  a 
Isaf-ttalk:  the  toot-atalk  of 


PetlOluUto  (pet-|.ol-Dl.«t). 
a.    Id  bat.  a  tens  applied 

Ite  own  petiolnle  or  foo^ 
alalk. 

Petiolnle  <peti-ei-<u),n.  |a 

a,  rtaaie.         dim.  of  vetiUe.]    iD  Act.  a 
little   or    partial    peUole, 
ancb  aa  belong  to  Uie  leaflets  ot  cnmponnd 


Petit  (peW),  a.  [Ft.;  a  woi 
origin;  eomp.  O.I.  pelUvi,  luu>.  hcuuu; 
and  W.  jn'ltE.  small,  rod,  a  point.)  Petty: 
Inferior.  I1ie  apelling  petit  Inr  pettn  ia 
UHed  in  sundry  legal  phraaea— PeU  eon- 
iiable,  an  inferior  civil  officer  eubonll- 
nato  to  the  high  conelable. -Pat*  (ury,  a 
Jury  of  twelve  freeholden  who  are  Impui- 
nelled  to  try  cauaea  at  tbe  bar  ot  a  coort: 
ao  called  indlaQnctlonfrom  thaj^raibf-jury, 

larany,  the  iteallng  of  giioda  of  the  value 
ot  twelve  pence,  or  under  that  amount:  op- 

Eaed  to  {Tromt  larceny.     The  dUtlnctioii 
(ween  petit  and  grand  larceny  Ja  now 
aboUahed— PiW  tergeantry.  in  kno.  law, 

aervice  of  rendering  annually  aoma  Imple- 

lance.  eci:.— Petit  treaton.  the  crime  of  kill- 
ing a  peraon,  to  whom  the  offender  owei  duty 


PeUt-baome  (ptfrbemi  n.  [Fr.  petit.  Uttle. 
andtuutiie,  balaam.]  llienanieEiveninlba 
Weet  Indlee  lo  a  liquor  obtained  from  Cratom 

PettUon  (pi-tlab'on),  n.  [I.  peiifio.  ptli- 
tionit,  froni  peto,  petiivm,  to  leak,  aak, 
make  for,  attack.)  1.  An  entreaty,  •applica- 
tion, or  prayer;  a  aolemn  or  formal  inpidl- 
catlon,  B>  one  addreaaed  to  the  Supreme  Be. 
lUparior  In  n  " 

la  laat  tviUHin  beard  ol  all 


!   A  formal  writlan  reqneat  or  inppliea- 

tlnn ;  particularly,  a  written  aupplfcatlon 
from  an  Inferior  to  a  auperior,  elUMr  to  a 
alniile  penon  clothed  with  power,  or  to  a 
lealalative  or  other  Ijody,  eoUdtlDg  aome 
favour,  grant,  rlgbt.  or  mercy. —S.  The  paper 
containing  aneb  a  inpplicaUoa  or  tolidta- 
tion.  Tha  term  le  applied  to  anndry  docn- 
mentary  application!  employed  In  legal  pro- 


ceedinga. 


._.  .._  ..  petition  or  appllci 
addreaaed  lo  the  lord-chanr 

peUtlon 


(IngmchnriKblu 


th*  UU*  of  Che  crawn.  gi 
lUfoloAod  In  the  pvtiUon.  \tii  m  ^ng.  nit*.  , 
■  parlUauaUiT  dDClmtlon  of  the  tightt  , 
•nd  Ubsrtles  of  the  people.  UHOted  to  b; 
CbarlH  L  In  the  bmfniiiad  of  bli  nlBo.  | 

PMUmCP'-Uih'DnX  ■.<-     1.  To  nuke  a  re    ' 
qnaU  or  pnyer  to;  to  uk  Iram;  to  toUclt 

i.  To  wldraa  ■  wrttlcD  or  priuted  petl't'oi 

or  ■appUcatlan  to,  u  t<- '—    -'--■- 

UUiabodrfan ' 


tt  for  Iho  redreu  of  | 

El.tlih-on.».ri-liX  adiF. 
iquettlflD.  3irT.  Brm 
^.tlJ'on-vrt),  a.  1.  Olte 
ippUcatorf. 


'S«»- 


PatltloiiMUr 

iruro(beg(tu(_ 

PentlonaiT  Hi- 

Kpatltioni 


A-tlita'oD.O,n.  Apsnonolted 
doet  ■  petlllnn. 
_  ,;>i-tlil)'ati'#r),  n.  1.  One  Hut 
pmeiiU  ■  pctltton,  either  Torbal  or  writtea. 
1.  In  Aw.  Aitc  la  opponent  of  (he  court 
pArty  En  the  time  of  Chulei  IL ;  an  addreuer 
(«hlchKe). 
PeUUo prindpll (petiih'l-d prIn-dp'M),  n. 

IL.  a  bigglas  of  tlie  priaclple  or  qaetUon  j 
nlng.  aipeoleaof  tIcLodi  reaionluti,  whlth 
ctnulati  in  tadtl/  aHamlng  the  proportion 
to  be  proiad  la  a  premlu  of  the  lylloglRii 

•^ proTed:  thoUUnBor 

d  ilnLWLng  coudiufona 


a  tiling  lor  true  i 


Sl^d  Iroln'i"  be'istni!  the  queillon. 
FeUt^ntltra  (pte.infc-tr).  n.    [Fr.,  a  liltlo 

maiter.l  AipruoefeliowtlutdangleiabDnt 

temalet:  afop;  acoicomb. 
fttUai7  (pM1-(a-riX  a.    [L  i«t(tor>u».  See 

PniTi<nr.]  Petitioning-.  ■ollcltlng:beR<i« 

lDwol*«  lutiilnif  f^tpry,  ocnlt.  lupenutun]. 


tho  Judge  Id  eonaequence  of  a  right  of  pro 
perty,  or  k  light  a  credit  in  the  punoer 
AU  aotltraa  on  perianal  contracta  by  whlcl 
the  grantor  haa  become  bound  to  pay  oi 
to  pMlorm.  are  petltori  actloua 
PatfvBrU  (pet-1-Ti'it-a).  n.  INamed  by  Uo- 
nieuaii]  honour  of  J.  Piiivtr,  F.B.3.,  a  Lon- 
don apothecary. )  A  eenui  of  planU,  naC 
order  FhylolaccacOB.  The  ipadei  are  Weit 

ume  weeda.  gluing  an  unpleatant  flaroar  to 
the  milk  ol  con  vhlch  feed  upon  them. 
P.  aUiaaa  (guinea-hen  woedX  'hlch  la 
[onnd  al»  tbrooghont  South  America,  haa 
a  itrong  imell  of  garlic,  and  Ita  Julcei  are 
exceuiTclr  acrid. 

Patoiis  (pe-tong^,  n.     Same  aa  Pat^fota. 

ntnToKf  (pe-tral'o-JI).   Suae  u  FttTolegv. 

pBtmy  Cpet'ra-rl).  n.    [Sp.  jnfrario,  from 


as 


L  and  Or 

Fatl«l(pl«r 
dor  made  ol 
T.Brom 


le]  A 
I  throwing  atonea. 

Nitre;  laltpetre.    'Poo- 
i»  and  greaay  pttrt. '    Sir 


B(pe-tr«'BnX  a.     [L.  pftro,  a  tvck.  ] 

roiualng  to  rock  or  atone.  Fabtr.  IB^re.] 
PMnl  (petrel),  n.  [Dim.  of  PtUr.  in  alln- 
tiODtoSt  PMWi  walking  on  (he  Kk.]  The 

Uidi  ol  tlia  familT  Procellarlda.  cloMly  re- 
■ambUug  Uu  guilt,  ba(  bSTlng  a  nidlmn- 
taiT  hinder  toe.  and  the  upper  nundlhle 
itrmigly  hooked.  The  petnli  an  noctnmal 
or  ecapoienlar  Inttaclr  luibKa.  breed  Id  boke 
fa  (he  rooka,  lay  but  one  egg.  and  are  al- 
moM  all  of  amall  abe  aDdmora  at  Icu 
•ombre  plinnage,  Tbcy  are  lonikd  in  emy 
part  of  the  vorld,  on  the  ocean  «t  craat 
diitaocei  fnin  land,  aDd  goDerally  hi  itonny 
weather.  The  aniaUer  ipedaa  are  well' 
known  (0  tallon  under  the  name  of  itonn 
binlt.  and  Hollier  Carey'i  chlckena.  The 
term  itormy  petrel  It  more  eiclntlTely  ap- 

Sllod  to  Che  ThidaMidrmui  ptlofita;  the 
ilmar  petrel  it  ProctUaTia  glaeialit.  The 
•tunny  petrel  aeemi  to  tun  hi  a  renurkafale 

II  plcki  up  lu  food,  which  gnnerHlIy  oon- 


Prtr^t*  Tbe  MDle  ai  Ptvlrtl.  or  PbUtiI 

ot  changing  into  atone,    jfavndfr. 
PetTMOtnt  (pe-trei'eDt),  «,    [Gr.  pgfrM,  L 
petra,  a  atoDe.)    Converting  Into  ilone; 
changing  Into  atony  hardneM.    Aiyle;  Xir- 

PMilfltoUon  (pel-rl-fak'ebi 


and  the  Qke. 


I'ehon).  n.  [See  Fir- 
belng  petrlfled:  the 


ired  hard  by  depoal- 
Lte  of  being  petrlOed. 

I.  PertalD- 
(I,—!.  Hbt- 


■ee  iwCrOEs.'    JTillsn.     'The  peCr^ 
il  the  fell  deatroyer. '    D4  Quinceii. 

C»te  I  (pet'rlH-kil >.!.(.    To  petrify. 

Bp  HaO. 

PetrmoatKm  (pet'ri-B-k&"ahon},  n.  I.  Tbe 
act  or  procOH  of  petilfying.— 1.  That  which 
la  petrlBed;  a  pe(rifac(lDIL~S.  Obduncy; 
caUouineu.  BaUvweU. 
Fetrlfr  (petrl-fl). «.  c  prcLuidpp.pelrvikd,' 
ppr.  pelri/ying.  [L  ptf™,  a  itopa  or  rock. 
aDd  faiio,  to  Diake.  ]  1.  To  conrert  to  itone 
or  ilony  aabatance,  aa  animal  or  legctable 
matCar- 
Nonh  of  QuiEa.  Iherv  Is  a  river  tlul  ^tfri/tfi  ur 

X.  Fig.  (a)  to  make  calloui  or  obdurate ;  ai, 
tojmrtfiKh---  -^     "-■      '  ■■   -        ■ 


rify  one  with  aitonlahment. 
The  poH/tfi^^fJ  jDUfTcymu.  qohc  unconvEoua 

PBtrift- (pefri.fl).  B.i.  To  becorno%3MDr 
of  a  at^my  hardncaa,  aa  organic  ma(ter  by 
meaoa  ol  calcareona  or  other  depoalla  In 
ita  carltlei ;  hence,  to  chaDge  Into  llfele« 
hardoeu  or  rigidity. 

Like  NIottf  we  mvttle  ffTow. 

And  f9tf^  wkh  crleJ.  Drydm. 

PatrllU  {pi'Ciln ).  a.  Relating  to  Bt  PtUr; 
aa,thePiIruH  eptaclot.  — /■cfriw  l\l\my. 
the  liturgy  uaed  at  Borne,  which  trKdltion 
maintained  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  SL 
Peter. 

PatrotaiuUn  (pet-m-bni'il-an).  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  PtUTinene'i  de  £ni  u.a  Provencal. 
who  hi  tbe  becbmlng  ol  (be  (wellth  cennu? 
preaobed  agauiat  Ibe  doctrine  ol  bapllaroal 
regeneratlan,  (he  dm  of  cburchea.  altan. 
crueillxea,  nlica,  Ac,  prayer*  for  (be  dead, 
and  (be  daodlDe  of  (he  ml  pnaence.  Aft. 
0>«|r5Mp''V' 

PMnCftl*  (pe-tiog'a-U).  n.  [Or.  pttnu.  a 
rock,  and  taU,  a  weaae).  J  A  genua  of  the 
kangaroo  family,  frequBnting  (he  moat  pre- 
dpteoua  nwky  moantaini  during  the  day, 
only  deacendlng  lata  Che  valleya  to  feed  In 

The  braab-lallBd  rock  w»lUbj(/*.  peniS- 
lala)  la  eiceedlngly  agile,  leaping  from  rock 
to  rock  like  a  chamole.  and  uightlna  in 
•alety  on  periloiuly  narruw  1cdg«     Ic  li 


FETBO-OOCIPITAL 

alioul  31  feet  long,  gregarloui  Id  ita  bablta. 
Ita  flMh  li  eicellent,  A  veiy  graceful  little 
ipeciea  ia  the  ahort-eared  rock  kangaroo 
(P.  frrscAiaCu).  also  IteqaentlDg  the  moaC 
Inacceaalble  rocka. 

PBtroCTWhar  (pe-trog'ra-nr),  n.  One  wba 
•tudlea  pbCrognpby;  one  veraed  In  the  atudy 

FetxocmpblCi  Pebocnsblol 

gnriETpet-ro-gnnk-alX  a.    01  oi 
Ing  to  petrogiBphy, 


F«traSI*pliy(I>e-tRig'rB-fl).n.  \at.pttm. 
a  atone,  and  pnipAli,  to  write,  (o  deicrlbe.  ] 
Lf  Tbe  u(  A  wrIUDg  on  atone.  —  !.  Tbe 
-~'i  of  rocka ;  a  KlenUllc  deaolptloii  of 
>;  ipeeiacMly,  (bit  deputnwni  of  geo- 
whlch  InvecUgataa  tbe  mlnanlo^od 


PMrolt  (pel'rol),  i 


II  PalTDUum, 


Fetrolene  ipet'rfl-lin). ».  A  liquid  labMance 

chelbronn.  II  la  a  carbaretted  hydngen. 
Fetroleom  (pe-tra'I«-um),  n.    (FrDin  L. 

tvfm.  rock,  and  oleum,  olL  ]  A  variety  of 
iphtba.  called  alao  rock  or  mineral  oil,  a 
...,j  j-d VI — .--* idlngfrom 


meplac. 


collected  o: 


rhiwella-lDOt 
nantlCleaby  boi 


anrfaee  ol  the 

obtained  in  great  < 

eiKDtlally  cor— 

hydrooarboni. 

and  eihalo  a  itrong  and  unpleatant  odour. 

IC  chleOy  Bovt'from  heda  aiaoclaled  witb 

coal  atratt.     It  U  lound  In  enormoni  quan- 

tldea  In  varfoua  parte  of  tbe  United  State*, 

-specially  In  Penniytvar'-       "■  ' •-- 


ively  employed  f< 
nd  la  aomeilmea  i 


pnrpoiea, 

ling  alto  tubttltnted  for  gnaaa  In  dlmln- 
uMng  the  friction  of  Duehlnery. 

Petrolenin-banMr  (pe-trdt-nmbtm-tr), 

ti.  A  burner  contrived  to  vaporize  and  cou' 
Bume  liquid  petroleum  fed  Co  It  Vfta  a  re- 
Bcrvolt.     IS  a.  KuifM. 

PetrOllIM  Cpet'iD-lluJ.  n.  A  aolld  iDbttance. 
a  miiCure  ol  hydrocarbone  obtained  by  dla- 
tllUng  the  peCrolenm  of  JLangoon:  analo- 
gout  to  paragln. 

PetroIOglC«iCpot-rfl-lo]'lk-al),ii.  Of  ot  per- 
taining to  petrology.     jVdIure. 

Patrologlgl  (pe-trol'o-Jlitl.  n.  A  itudent 
(^petrology,  or  one  verted  In  the  mlnera- 

of^B^lK*'  ""d'lh"''  "'"1"""°  I"™"  POTphjni 


Petroloiy  (pe-trol'o-jlx'li 


gating  the  chemical    c 


□ade  both 


lUke.    Suchii 


laly. 


ally  r^arded 


Filralegy- 

Fetrom7Ion(pet-ra-mI'Eon},n.   [Qi 

hunpreyt.     They  are  now  uiu- 

'     -  -  --Illy  called  Pelromy. 

all  MartipobrandkU. 

the  teclion  Cyolot- 

toml  or  Cycloitomata,  and  are  dliClogaleb- 
ed  by  their  perfectly  developed  ikeleton, 
their  want  of  pectoral  and  ventral  llni. 
combined  with  an  eel. like  form  of  body. 
The  mouCh  la  circular,  and  the  tongue  It  to 

it  acta  aa  a  pitton,  and  enab]»  •><•  •nimai 
10  attach  Itielf  by  tuction  t< 
liody.    See  I-AHPklT. 
"-• ■—  {pefrS-ml-M 


Ib!f  S^ 


•1-MXn.pL 


Hee  PXTBOHVUIK. 

FetTonal  (pet'rO-. 

■,ftoml__^ ,..., _, 

C),  from  L.   peeiiu,  pecloriM.  tho 
a  called  from  being  diachtrged 
with  tbe  ttock  placed  agalmt  tbe  bnait.) 

Petro-OOdpltal  (pet'rfi-ok-alp"l-tBl).  a.  |I. 
prtra,  a  rock,  and  B.  sceipital.]  In  aunl. 
belonging  to  the  peCnina  portion  of  the  tern- 
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poral  bone  and  to  the  occipital  bone.  —Petro- 
occipital  suture,  a  suture  or  deep  groove 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  occipital 
bone.    Dunglison. 

PetroseUnuin  (pefrdmd-ir'num),  n.  [Or. 
petra,  rock,  and  »elinon,  panley.]  A  genus 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  of  wmch  one  q>e- 
cies,  P.  iativum  (common  parsley),  grows 
wild  on  rocks  and  old  walls,  and  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  being  highly  esteemed  as 
a  culinary  herb.    See  Pabslby. 

FetroBllex  ( pet-rO-slleks  X  f^  [L-  petra,  a 
stone,  and  tUex,  flint]  Bock  stone;  rock 
flint,  or  compact  felspar. 

PetrOBlllceoiis  (pet'r0-8i-li''shus),  a.  Con- 
sisting of  petrosilex;  as,  petrosUieeout  brec- 
cias. 

Petro  -  sphenoidal  (pef  rO-sfd-noid'al  X  a. 
[Li  petra,  a  rock,  and  £.  sphenoitUU.]  In 
anat  belonging  to  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  and  to  the  sphenoid 
hone,— Petro-tphenoidal  tuture,  the  small 
suture  formed  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  sphenoid.  Dun- 
glison. 

Petrous  (p§'truB).  a.  [L.  petrotua,  from 
petra,  a  stone.]  1.  Like  stone;  hard;  stony. 
2.  In  anat.  of  or  pertaining  to  that  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  in  which  the  internal 
organs  of  hearing  are  situated. 

Pettah  (pef  ta),  n.  [Hind.,  p^fA.]  The  sub- 
urb of  a  fortified  town ;  the  town  outside  a 
fort.    [Anglo-Indian.] 

PettlChaps  (pet'ti-chaps),  n.  Same  as  Pet- 
tychapt. 

Petticoat  (pet'ti-kdt),  n.  [From  peUy, 
short,  small,  and  coat.  ]  1.  A  loose  under 
garment  worn  by  females,  depending  from 
the  waist,  and  covering  the  lower  limbs. 
'  Like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat.'    Shak. 

Her  feet,  beneath  \ict  fetticoat. 

Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out       Sucklinff. 

Hence  —  2.  A  woman.  '  Disarmed  —  defied 
by  a  petticoat  .  .  .  What!  afraid  of  a  wo- 
man!' W.  II.  Aingworth.  — Petticoat  qov- 
emment,  female  government,  either  politi- 
cal or  domestic;  female  home  rule. 

Pettifog  (pet'ti-fog),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  petti- 
fogged; ppr.  pettifogaing.  [Petty,  and  Prov. 
£.  fog,  to  seek  g^n  by  mean  practices  1  To 
play  the  pettifogger ;  to  do  small  business 
as  a  lawyer.    Butler. 

Pettifogger  (pet-ti-fog'dr),  n.  An  inferior 
attorney  or  lawyer  who  is  employed  in  small 
or  mean  business. 

Your  p€tt\foggers  damn  their  souls 

To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools.    Httdibras. 

Pettifoggery  (pet-ti-fog'dr-i).  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  a  pettifogger;  tricks;  quibbles. 
'Quirks  of  law,  tLnapettsfoggerie$.*  Barrow. 

PettifOgnlise  (pet-ti-fog'a-liz).  i;.t:  To  act 
as  a  pettifogger;  to  use  petty  and  contempt- 
ible means.  '  To  pett\fog\dize,  that  is.  to 
find  evasions  for  any  purpose  in  a  trickster's 
minute  tortuosities  of  construction.'  De 
Quineey.    [Rare.] 

Pettily  (pet'ti-li),  adf).    In  apetty  manner. 

Pettiness  (pet'ti-nes).  n.  The  state  of  be- 
iiur  petty;  smallness;  littleness. 

Pettish  (pet'ish).  a.  Proceeding  from  or 
pertaining  to  a  pet  or  peevish  humour;  fret- 
ful; peevish;  subject  to  freaks  of  ill  temper. 
*  Testy,  pettish,  peevish,  and  ready  to  snarle. ' 
Burton.  'ApettwA  kind  of  humour.'  Sterne. 

Quick  si^hs 
Came  vexed  Mnd/*ttisk  through  her  nostnU  smnll. 

A'fafs. 

Pettishly  (pefish-lil  adv.  In  a  pettish 
manner ;  with  a  freak  of  ill  temper.  Beau. 
A  Fl. 

Pettishness  (pet'ish-neaX  n.  State  or  qual- 
ity of  being  pettish;  fretfulneas;  petulance; 

P^toes  (pef  U-tdzX  n.  pi.  [Petty  and  toes.  ] 
The  toes  or  feet  of  a  pig :  sometimes  used 
for  the  human  feet  in  contempt 

Pettle  (petax  n.  A  small  spade  to  clean  a 
plough  witli.    Bums.    [Scotch.] 

FettO  (pet'td),  n.  [It,  from  L.  pectus,  the 
breast]  The  breast;  hence,  m  petto,  in 
secrecy;  in  reserve. 

Petty  (pet'tiXo.  [Fr.  petit  See  Pktit.] 
L  Small;  little;  trifling:  inconsiderable;  as, 
a  petty  trespass;  a  petty  crime.  —  2.  Having 
little  power  or  possessions;  having  little 
importance ;  inferior ;  as,  a  petty  prince ;  a 
petty  proprietor. 

Many  a  fttty  kin^f  ere  Arthur  came 
Ruled  in  tht»  isJe.  Tennynn. 

—  Petty  averages,  in  cent,  and  navig.  the 
accustitmed  duties  of  anchorage,  pilotage, 
&c.,  which,  when  they  occur  in  the  usual 


course  of  the  voyage,  are  not  considered 
aa  a  low,  but  as  part  of  the  necessary 
expense.— P«tfy  hag.  formerly  an  office  in 
chancery  in  Englana,  the  clerk  of  which 
had  the  drawing  up  of  parliamentary  writs, 
writs  of  scire  fctdas,  wngSs  d'ilire  for  bish- 
ops. &c.— Petty-cash  book,  a  book  in  which 
small  receipts  and  payments  are  entered. 
For  petty  constable,  petty  larceny,  petty 
treason,  &c. ,  the  common  form  of  writing 
these  terms,  see  the  legal  form  under  Petit. 
—Petty  ojffleer,  an  officer  in  the  royal  navy 
whose  rank  corr9Si>onds  with  that  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  army.  Petty 
officers  are  appointed  and  can  be  d^^ded 
by  the  captain  of  the  Yeaael— Petty  session. 
See  Session.— Syk.  Little,  diminutive,  in- 
considerable, inferior,  trifling,  trivial,  un- 
important, frivolous. 

Pettychaps(peVti-chaps),n.  A  name  given 
to  tnree  or  four  small  species  of  warblers 
of  the  genus  Sylvia,  such  as  the  8.  trochilus 
and  the  S.  sibtlatrix.  The  latter,  from  its 
note  sometimes  resembling  the  creak  of  a 
grasshopper,  is  often  also  called  the  grass- 
hopper  warbler. 

Petty-rice  (pet'ti-ris),  n.    See  QumoA. 

Petty-whin  (pefti-whinXn.  ABriUshplant 
of  tne  genus  Genista,  the  O.  anqlica,  other- 
wise called  Needle  Green-weed.  It  is  a  small 
shrub  with  pale  yellow  flowers  and  simple 
thorns,  growing  on  heathy  grounds. 

Petulance,  Petulancy  (pef&lans,  pefii- 

lan-siX  n.  [L.  petulantta,  Fr.  pdtulance. 
See  Petulant.]  Freakish  passion;  peevish- 
ness; pettishness;  sauciness. 

That  which  looked  like  pride  in  some,  and  like 
petulance  in  others,  would,  by  experience  in  aifairs 
and  conversation  amongst  men,  be  in  time  wrought 
off.  Clarendon. 

There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  petulancy 
in  youth,  zealous  to  cast  off  the  sentiments  of  their 
fatners  and  teachers.  IVatts. 

She  shook  from  fear,  and  for  her  fault  she  wept 
Ol  petulancy.  Tennyson. 

-Peevishness,  Petulance.  Peevishness  im- 
plies more  permanence  of  a  sour  fretful  tem- 
per, petulance  more  temporary  or  capricious 
Irritation. 

Petulant  (i)et'Q-lantX  a.  [L.  petuians,  pet- 
ulantis,  forward,  petulant,  from  root  of 
peto,  to  make  for,  to  aim  at,  to  attack.  ] 
Manifesting  pique,  perversity,  or  fretful- 
ness;  saucy;  pert;  wanton;  capricious;  as. 
a  petulant  youth;  a  petulant  demand ;  a 
petulant  answer. 

His  enemies  .  .  .  said  that  he  consulted  his  per- 
sonal safety  even  In  his  xaosx.  petulant  moods. 

Macaulay. 

Had  he  not  been  made  the  victim  of  her  petuiatU 
caprice.  tV.  Black. 

—Captious,  Cavilling,  Petulant  See  under 
Captious.  —  SrN.  Irritable,  ill-humoured, 
peevish,  cross,  fretful. 

Petulantly  (pet'u-lant-li),  adv.  In  a  petu- 
lant manner;  with  petulauce;  with  saucy 
pertness. 

It  is  the  most  enormous  sauciness  that  can  be  im- 
agined, to  %pcakpet»tlant(y  or  pertly  concerning  Him. 

Bart-iTW. 

Petuldtyt  (pe-tul'si-ti).  n.    The  sUte  or 

?[uality  of  being  petuleous ;  wantonness; 
riskiness.  Bp.  Hall. 
PetulOOUSt  (pe-turkusX  a.  [L.  petuleus, 
from  peto,  lit  butting  with  the  homa] 
Wanton;  frisking.  *  Petuleous  rams.'  J. 
V.  Cane. 
Petunia  (pd-tfl'ni-a).  n.  [BrariL  petun, 
tobacco.]  A  genus  of  American  herbaceous 

Slants,  nat.  order  Solanaceae,  nearly  allied  ^l 
>bacco.  They  are  much  prized  by  horti- 
culturists for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Petuntse,  Petuntse  (pe-tun'tsg,  pe-tun'- 
tze),  n.  The  Chinese  name  for  what  is 
thought  by  geologists  to  be  a  partially  de- 
composed gnnite  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain. 

Petworth- marble  (pet'w6rth-miir-bl).  n. 
Also  called  Sussex -marble,  from  being 
worked  at  Petworth  in  Sussex;  a  variously 
coloured  limestone  occurring  in  the  weald- 
clay,  and  composed  of  the  remains  of  fresh- 
water sheila 

Petsite  (pet'zitV  n.  An  ore  of  silver  and 
tellurium,  consisting  of  about  61  '6  parts  of 
the  former  to  38  parts  of  the  latter,  with 
traces  of  gold,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  chemist  Petz,  who  analysed  it  Called 
also  Telluride  of  Silver. 

Peuoedanin,  Penoedanlne  (pfl-sS'da-ninX 

tk  (CuHi^Os)  A  non-azotized  vegetable 
principle  discovered  in  the  root  of  Peuee- 
danum  oMdnale,  or  sea  sulphur- wort  It 
forms  delicate  white  prisms,  fusible,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  neutral 
PenoedanunKpO-se'da-numXn.  [Or.  peuke- 


danon,  a  bitter  umbelliferous  plant  like 
hog's-fennel,  from  peuki,  a  pine :  so  namett 
because  of  its  strong  resinous  amelL]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Umbelliferse. 
jP.  tMcitiaU  (hog's  fennel  or  sea  sulphur- 
wort)  is  a  British  plant,  growing  in  salt 
marshes,  and  renuulcable  for  its  large  umbela 
of  yellow  flowers  and  its  long  and  extremely 
narrow  leaflets.  The  whole  plant,  especially 
the  root,  has  a  strong  sulphureous  smell, 
and  the  latter  yields  a  resinous  subatanoe. 
reckoned  stimiUant,  but  of  dangerous  in- 
ternal use. 

Peutinferlan  (pfl-tinge'ri-anX  a.  A  term 
appliea  to  a  table  of  the  roads  of  the  ancient 
Eoman  world,  written  on  parchment,  and 
found  in  a  library  at  Speyer  in  the  flfteenth 
centwy.  It  was  so  named  from  Conrad 
Peutinger,  a  native  of  Augsburg,  who  was 
the  flrst  to  make  it  generally  known.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  about 
A.D.  226. 

Pew  (p&X  n.  [O.Fr.  pui,  Pr.  pwd,  a  raised 
place;  from  L.  podium,  an  elevated  place,  a 
balcony,  a  front  balconv  in  an  amphitheatre 
where  the  emperor  and  other  distinguished 
persons  sat,  from  Gr.  podion,  from  pous, 
vodos,  the  foot  1.  A  fixed  seat  in  a  church, 
indoeed  and  separated  from  those  adjoining 
by  partitions;  or  an  inclosure  containing 
more  than  one  seat  Pews,  as  now  made, 
are  generally  narrow,  and  long  enough  to  ac- 
commodate several  persons.— 2.  t  A  wooden 
erection  of  considerable  height,  in  the  shape 
of  a  square  or  parallelogram,  formerly  used 
by  lawyers,  money-lenders,  Ac 

To  this  brave  man  (a  scrivener)  the  kn^t  repairs 

For  counsel  in  his  law  affairs. 

And  found  him  motmted  in  his  pew. 

With  books  and  money  placed  for  diew.  Hudikras, 

Pew  (pd).  v.t.   To  furnish  with  pews. 

Pewet  (pd'wet),  n.    Same  stA. Pewit 

PewfelJOW  (pu'f  el-ld),  n.  One  who  site  in  the 
same  pew  in  church ;  hence,  a  companion. 
Shdk. 

Pewit  (pe'wit),  71.  [Fromcry^]  1.  The  laugh- 
ing gull  or  mire-crow.— 2.  The  lapwing. 

Pewit-cull  (pd'wit-gul),  n.  The  mire-crow 
or  laughing  gulL 

Pew-opener  (p&'d-pn-^r),  n.  An  attendant 
in  a  church  who  opens  the  pew  doors  for  the 
congregation. 

Pewter  (pti't6r),  n.  [O.Fr.  peutre,  peautre, 
piautre,  D.  peauter,  also  speauter,  Sp.  peltre. 
It  peltro,  pewter.  Same  as  Spelter  (which 
seel]  L  An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  or  of  tin 
with  such  pro];>ortion8  of  lead,  zinc,  bismuUi, 
antimony,  or  copper  as  experience  has  shown 
to  be  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
its  hardness  and  colour.  One  of  the  finest 
sorts  of  pewter  is  composed  of  100  parts  of 
tin  to  17  parts  of  antimony,  while  the  common 
pewter  of  which  beer-mugs  and  other  vessels 
are  made  consists  of  4  parts  of  tin  and  1  of 
lead.  The  kind  of  pewter  of  which  tea-pots 
are  made  (called  Britannia  metal)  is  said  to 
be  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  brass,  anti- 
mony, and  bismuth ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  tin  greatly  preponderates.  The  sorts 
known  in  commerce  are  plate,  triple,  and 
ley  pewter.  Pewter  was  formerly  in  exten- 
sive use  in  domestic  utensils  or  vessels,  but 
being  a  soft  composition  and  easily  melted 
is  now  less  used.— 2.  A  vessel  or  vessels  or 
utensils  made  of  pewter,  as  plates,  tankards, 
beer-pots,  and  other  vessels. 

Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework. 
Peivter,  and  brass,  and  all  thin|fs  that  belong: 
To  house  or  house-keeping.  SHaJb, 

Pewter  (pu't^r),  a.  Relating  to  or  made  of 
pewter.  'P^u^ter  dishes  with  water  in  them.' 
Bacon. 

Pewterer  (pfi't^r-^r),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  make  vessels  and  utensils  of 
pewter.  *  The  motion  of  a  pewterer's  ham- 
mer.'   Shak. 

Pewtery  (pfl't6r-i).  a.  Belonging  to  or  re- 
sembling pewter;  as,  tk pewtery  taste. 

Pexityt  (peks'i-ti),  n.  (L.  pectitas,  from 
pexus,  woolly,  pp.  of  pecto,  to  comb.]  The 
nap  of  cloth. 

Peyer's  Glands  (pi'^rz  glandzx  n.  p2.  In 
anat  the  clustered  glanas  of  the  intestines, 
first  discovered  by  Peyer,  a  Swiss  anato- 
mist 

PeytreLt  n.  [See  Poitrsl.]  The  breast- 
plate of  a  horse.     Chaucer. 

Peziia  (pe-zi'za),  n.  [From  Qr.  pezis,  a  mush- 
room without  a  stidlc]  A  genus  of  fungi, 
inclnding  numerous  species,  some  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  r^ular  cup-like 
shape  and  their  deep  colours. 

Pes]koid  (pez'i-zoid),  a.  Resembling  a  fun- 
gus of  the  genus  Peziza ;  having  a  cup-like 
shape. 


Fate,  f&r,  fat  f»ll;       m6.  met.  hAr;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  mbve;       tube.  tub.  bull:       oil.  pound;       U,  Sc.  abtme;     y,  Sc  f«y. 


PBZOPHAPB 


PBANTAfiM 


FMOpliuw  (pa'Mtpt),  n.  [Or.  p»w  on 
foot,  uid  pkapt,  a  plgeoD.]  Tlis  geoenc 
Duns  of  the  (ijUUln  {>.  tolUarid).  ■  Urge 
fmotUI  bird,  cloHlj  lUisd  (o  tbe  doda. 
hiTlnit.  tujwenr,  lani«r  lcc>k  ■c'  Ui«  bill  leu 
itrongli  Milieil.  The  wingi  wsni  radinmi- 
tuT  ud  nHleH  for  flkbt.  It  wu  faiud 
Id  Ills  uull  llUlul  of  Bodrtgna,  sboat 
il  MuuiUui,  but  t»  


eiUoct  Bbont  the  and  ol  tlM 

PBiopcnliiB  ( pa'a-p6-ri"ti< ),  n.  pi.  [Or 
puppcroi.  going  on  foot,  from  pacH,  or 
toot,  and  pomd.  to  go.]  Tllo  groiuul 
Eiunkeela.  ■  inb-hunll^  ol  tlu  PiUtaddiB. 


mil/. 

FfUillMint«B(p^ 

a  pale,  and  bauttn^  di 
to  bolld.]  The  Dame  glTen  br  0 
anbaologlaU  to  inUatoriD  lake-hablta- 
tlom.  Sea  Luavwmm. 
Ittaalg,  FlUlBlBC  (planlg,  ptsnUnc).  n. 
(Akin  »>uiv(wblBb  aee).]  A  amall  rapper 
coin  of  TBiiooa  Taloea.  canenl  In  aermany 
•ltd  Um  nalghboarlDg  atatca.  Ten  pteiiiil(e 
of  tha  preaant  German  cnmnc]'  are  worth  a 


Or.  DfedU.  ft  le 
u  pUnti.  Indo 


Pbaco^ien,  ?lMOOC)lC*Ta  (fak'D-kir).  n. 
[Or.  rliatoi.  a  lentil -Bhaped  wart,  from 
jiAoM,  B  lentil,  and  oAdwim,  a  hog.)  Hie 
wart-hog  of  Africa,  a  pachydennatoaa 
ni«iinn»l  ot  On  gsDiii  PhMochomia,  akin 
to  the  swlae.  duuu^tariied  b*  a  laige  wart- 
like eicreKence  on  each  aide  of  l£a  face, 
Tber  are  moat  formidable  ■nim^i*  the 
tnika  of  the  male  projecting  S  or  fi  inchet 
beyond  the  Upa,  and  forming  moat  terrible 
weapona  f.  eliiiopietu  or  Pallatii  I*  known 
under  the  Dutch  name  of  the  vtaJa-vark. 
P.  Eliani,  the  halluf  or  hamjn,  la  called 
alao  the  Attvnniaa  pAacacAara  or  £Ui- 

rauoH  (tak'opal  ii.  {Or.  pkuM.  a  lantQ. 
and  ojH.  eye]  A  genua  ol  foHll  trilobitaa. 
P.  laCi^^DTu  la  characterlitic  o(  the  peronian 


fon 


d  il  all  hut  world-wi 


Inlta 


m  (fi'nfrgu]),  n.     [Or.  pAaiwt,  to 

OCamoua  plant ;  oppoaed  to  ayptoffam, 
nuniosunlft  (ia-ti6«l>'nil-a),  n.     Same  aa 

"*■ — — J  (t§-nog'a-nioa).  a.     Having 

~i-.  phatiBrugamoua. 


[L.  rhaethim.  Or 


leeled  carriage,  uAuelly 


FhatonliUB  (le-iA-nI'D<>,  n.  Di  [. 
Tbe  tropic  blrd^  a  lut^tamllj  o( 

talorial  birdi.  Inhabiting  Intertropical  re- 
gloDt.  They  are  found  tar  out  at  tea,  By 
high  and  with  great  ruldlty.  They  have 
abort  feeble   leet  and  long  polDtAd  tall- 

PhasadNu  (iB].«Hie^).  n. 


Pliandaniix  Ptundaiila  (f«l-«-den'lk. 
lal-E-di'Dlkl.  a.  [Or.  ftagtdamikv.  from 
pMgd,  to  eat]  Pertaiidog  to  pbageilana; 
ot  the  nature  and  character  of  phagedena : 
aa.  a  pAofwdtnie  Dicer  or  medicine. 

PbUManltk  Ptwcedaiilo  (faj-a-den'lk. 
Ia]-l-dt'nlfc).n.  In  nwl  an  application 
that  caniM  the  abaoriitlon  or  the  death  and 
Blonghloic  of  funffoua  fl«h. 
'  PbMMHIlcal(la]-«-deD'lk-al),a.  Samsu 
Phagrdtnic.     »'u>nii>IL 

Thandeiunu,  PlugmlMlioiu  (tt)-i-di'- 
nuB).  a.  Caoung  imorptioa  of  the  fleah,  jib 
In  phagedena ;  of  the  nature  of  phagedena 

FlUjuTOOCnx  ( fa-la-krO'kA-raki ).  n.    [Or 


riUtlum  (fa-lanr),  n.  [Or.  pfiaianx.] 
Iwoea  ot  the  flngen  and  luei, 

afiisud  [n  lit  EfO-Ih.  iTs^tnar. 

2. 1  n  ioL  a  collection  ot  leveral  atamenB  joined 

""'"'  °'  (ta-lan-Je'an).  a.    BeUUng  to 

_Jr(fa.Un>r).n.    [ Fr.  pJmiaiwcr 

and  phaUtnaiUt.]  The  name  given  to  the 
ujimalaof  the  genua  PhalanEieta.  a  genUB  of 
manuplal  qiiadrupeda  inhabiting  Auattal- 
ujn;  alio  called  phataaguU.  The  hinder 
leet  hkve  a  large  nppoaable  thumb,  nhlch 
la  oallleaa,  with  lour  loei  armed  with  oUwb, 


Vvlplni!  VhtlxataiPlabHrlilmr^fi'Hy 


tlTe  In  beea,  feeding  on  iniecta,  trulb. 
The  looly  WUdanger  or  tapoa 


PjJtWo 
E^kdanaero 


',  mioiw 
uatraUa.- 


______  _  ,„-laii'Jl-al,  - 

lan'ji-ail),  a,    Bune  aa  PkalatigoL 

PIlklUIXidM  (fa-lan'ji-de),  n.pt.  [Or  fha- 
laation,  a  venomoU)  iplder,  and  eidai. 
reaemblanc*,  tnim  phaltrnx,  a  name  giren 
to  a  apider  from  the  long  JoinU  ol  iUlDga  ) 
A  family  ot  Anchutdu,  called  Banttl- 
THest  or  shtphtrd-tpidtrt. 

PtULluigKnU  (ta-lan^ll-UB},  a,  [Or.  pbilon- 
mon,  a  kind  of  iplder,  from  phalaia.  See 
PUAUNaiD.a.]  Pertaining  to  tplden  of 
the  genua  Fhalangluni. 

Pba&IIBlta  (falan-JIt),  n.  [Qt.  jAatangiUi] 
A  Boldler  belonging  to  a  phalanx 

PluUvudlUC  (n-lan'JI-um).  n.  A  genu*  ot 
anchnldanB  (aplden)  beloi«<ng  to  the  I 


irly  maiited  u 


maiUlanp 

abont  equal  wldttii  bnt'^c 
tnim  one  another,  and  tne  lormer  »  n 
menlsd.  TheyareactlTelnthslrbablla.ai 
lire  UDon  anhnal  lood.    H.  A.  Niehation. 

lal-an-Bli-ri-aDKB.     Al. 

tai  phalanatetianlam ;  a  oliclple  < 

Fourier,  the  French  Boclallat. 
-    ■        ■     ■     .  (lal-an-iWM-Bn).  a     "  " 

■        ■     ■     "    {f. 


oclaliit.  who  advocated  the  i 
If  locietylntoiomanr-'-' 

'  (tal'an^t 


clety  or  BslociaUon  of  Diemben  organLwd 
npon  the  plan  of  Fourier,  and  having  a  com- 
mon dweuhig.  —b.  I  a  iBOlogica  I  datiijlralKn. 


At  family,  and  including  the  genu 
PllftUilt  (ta-IA'rlal  n.  [Or.  liftoiofi.,  a  kind 
of  graia,  from  phalarot,  brilliant,  having 
ohining  aeedt-)  A  Btnall  ceuuB  of  grauea, 
hartng  flowert  In  cloae  iplkei,  o(  which  the 
aeed  ot  one  ot  the  apecles.  P.  caiiariewrit.  or 
caau7-l|TUi,laeitanilvely  employed  aa  food 
tor  birdB,  and  commonly  known  as  canary- 
aeed.  Theipecleiarefound  chleaylnwarm 
parU  ot  the  world,  but  P.  eanariaaiU.  a  na- 
Om  ot  the  Canary  Iilanda.  IB  natundliod  In 
Europe,  and  ii  cultivated  In  the  lale  ot 
Thanet  and  Bome  other  parti  of  Keut  P. 
arundinacea^av  reed  cnnarv-araat.  is  a  Brit- 
iah  plant,  growing  on 


frequent  in  gardeuB, 
gTBii,  or  gardener'*  ga 


1  variegated  leaves  li 


aeveral  gnllatorlal  blrda 


lonnlng  the  geaiu  Fhaiaropua.  Itie  gray 
nhalarope  (P.  u^Fua), 'ormerly  veiy  rare  in 
Britain,  il  now  pretty  frequently  eeen  in  the 


pretty  trequei 
wuinOl  lUnilgraUonlrami— ....i«..u..c 
lug  place  to  Ita  aoulhetn  winter  quaften, 
la  a  beautiful  bird. ratberoverSlncha Ion 
with  a  Bhort  tall,  slender  etralgbt  bill  11 


winter  plumage.  Thered-n< 
(P.  hyp4rbomit)hr-—-  ■-  - 
northern  Scottish 


:d  phalarope 
11^  the  moat 
It  la  rather 


r-o-pusX".  Agenmofgral. 
Illy  acolopadda  (Bidpea), 
oca  with  scalloped  or  lob- 
aiea  memorenea,  ^a  Fhalahope. 
mama  (fal-llli),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  phal- 
lus; pertaining  to  the  wonhtpol  the  gener- 
Htire  principle  in  nature;  pertaining  tu  the 


PIUtUnB  (lalliu),  n.  [Or.  pluiUa.  the  virile 
organ.]  1.  The  emblem  of  the  genenUta 
power  In  nature,  carried  lu  solemn  proces- 
alon  In  the  Bacchic  orgies  of  ancient  Oreeor. 
and  alao  an  object  of  veneration  or  worship 


unity  ,.(  pl 
icGording  t< 


.    (Fr.  pAoi- 
llving  toge- 


rmorant,  a  genus  ot  pal- 
miped birda     See  CosHORAIIT. 
---• ■-  '—  -.krffsis),  n.     BaldneiB  nt 

a     DunalinaL 

a),  A,     [Or.  pAnlaina,  a 


occupied  aaa  dwelling  by  a  Fonrierite  com- 

FbalMlX  (fal'angka  or  faTangkaX  ik  pL  Plia- 
laoM  ((a-lan'gea).  but  aicepl  In  enetomv 
use  haa  aancUoned  alw  PbauiLxeB  (fal'- 
Hngks-^  fa'langks-^l.  [Gr.  phalanx,  a 
line  or  order  of  battle,  battle  anav.  I  1.  In 
Qrttk  tuitiq.  a  name  given  generally  to  the 
whole  of  the  heavy-aimed  inliinliy  of  an 
army,  but  partlcularlc  to  each  of  the  grand 
dlvlBlonBorthatclasBortroapswhenfom>»l 
m  rank)  and  UescluK  end  deep,  with  their 


Pttanst  (fin).  "     a  vane.    Joye. 
pbuieTogUn  (lan'tr-o-gnm),  n.    In  ftoL 
phanerogamic  plant. 

FhUiarogunla.  (lBn'«r-o-gA"ml-aXn.  P 
jOr.  pAabn-oa.  manlleflt.  and  namct.  ma 

have  their  orBans  ol  reproduci 
nnil  distinctly  appannt.  that  1i,  piMiU 
having  conspicuous  flowers  containing  sta- 
mens and  plsllis;  Howering  plauta.  Sea 
CnvE^^xiAili^ 

Same  nFhantrwamic- 
FtuuterogMnlc.  PIuuieTonmoiu  (ian'«r- 
o-Bam"lli.  (an-ir-oir'a.niui).  a.     In  bat.  per- 
taining to  pUinta  ol  the  division  Phnnero- 

In  contradistinction  to  ctyplogaiine,  cryp- 
PTianaijpr  (fan'si-gllr  >,  n.     A  hereditary 

etrangler:  a  Thug. 
PhuitBacopa  (tun'taakop),  n.     (Or.  pAan- 

toMma.  an  uuage,  and  ikapea.  1  view.]    An 

Hpparatua  for  enabling  ptraona  to  converge 

eyed,  and  thereby  observe  certain  pheDom- 
Ptimtaim  (fan'tamx).  n.    [Or.  pAanlosnui. 


0  show. 
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poral  bone  mod  to  the  occipital  bone. —Petro- 
oecipUal  nUure^  a  sature  or  deep  groove 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  occipital 
bone.     Dunglison. 

PetroMllnum  (pefrd-sS-irnnm),  n.  [Or. 
petra^  rock,  and  wlinon^  panley.]  A  genna 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  of  wlUch  one  spe- 
cies, P.  sativum  (common  parsleyX  grows 
wild  on  rocks  and  old  walls,  and  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  being  highly  esteemed  as 
a  culinary  herb.    See  Pabslbt. 

Petroiilex  (pet-rO-sIleksX  n.  [L.  petra,  a 
stone,  and  tUez,  flint]  Bock  stone;  rock 
flint,  or  compact  felspar. 

PetroBlllceouB  (pet'rd-si-li^shai).  a.  Con- 
sisting of  petoosilex;  as,  petrotMeeout  brec- 
cias. 

Petro- sphenoidal  (pefrO-Bf&-noid''al).  a. 
[Lt  petra,  a  rock,  and  K  tj^ienoidoL]  In 
anat  belonging  to  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  and  to  the  sphenoid 
bone.  —  Petro-tpKenoidal  suture,  the  small 
suture  formed  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the 

Strous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and 
e  posterior  edge  of  the  sphenoid.  Dunr 
glison, 

FetroilB  (pe'trus),  a.  [L.  petnmu,  from 
petra,  a  stone.]  1.  Like  stone;  hard;  stony. 
2.  In  anat.  of  or  pertaining  to  that  portion 
of  the  temporal  none  in  which  the  internal 
organs  of  hearing  are  situated. 

Pettah  (petm  n.  [Hind.,  p«tA.]  The  sub- 
urb of  a  fortified  town ;  the  town  outaide  a 
fort.    [Anglo-Indian.] 

PettiChapB  (pef  ti-chaps),  n.  Same  as  Pet- 
tychape. 

Petticoat  (pet'ti-kdtX  n.  [From  petty, 
short,  small,  and  coat  ]  1.  A  loose  under 
garment  worn  by  females,  depending  from 
the  waist,  and  covering  the  lower  limbs. 
'  Like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat.'    Shak. 

Her  feet,  beneath  her  fietUcoat, 

Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out       Suck/tftj'. 

Hence  —  2.  A  woman.  '  Disarmed  —  defied 
by  a  petticoat.  .  .  .  What  I  afraid  of  a  wo- 
man 1'  W.  II.  Ainsioorth.  —  Petticoat  qov- 
emtnent,  female  government,  either  politi- 
cal or  domestic;  female  home  rule. 

Pettifog  (pefti-fog).  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  petti- 
fogged; ppr.  peta/ogging.  [Petty,  and  Prov. 
S.  fog,  to  seek  gain  by  mean  practices.]  To 
play  the  pettifogger ;  to  do  small  business 
as  a  lawyer.    Butler. 

Pettifogger  (pet-tl-fog'fir).  n.  An  inferior 
attorney  or  lawyer  who  is  employed  in  small 
or  mean  business. 

Your  pettifoggers  damn  their  souls 

To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools.    Hitdibras. 

Pettifoggery  (pet-ti-fog'dr-i).  n.  The  prac- 
tice ofa  pettifogger;  tricks;  quibbles. 
'  Quirks  of  law,  snapettifoggeries.*  Barrow. 

Pettifbgnlise  (pet-U-fog'a-liz),  v.i.  To  act 
as  a  pettifogger;  to  use  petty  and  contempt- 
ible means.  *  To  pett\foguli2e,  that  is.  to 
find  evasions  for  any  purpose  in  a  trickster's 
minute  tortuosities  of  construction.'  De 
Quineey.    [Rare.] 

Pettily  (pet'ti-li),  adv.    In  apetty  manner. 

Pettiness  (pefti-nes),  n.    The  state  of  be- 


ing ptty;  sroaUness;' littleness. 


Pettisll  (i)et'i6hX  a.  Proceeding  from  or 
pertaining  to  a  pet  or  peevish  humour;  fret- 
ful; peevish:  subject  to  freaks  of  ill  temper. 
'Testy,  pettieh,  peevish,  and  ready  to  snarle. ' 
Burton.  'Ap«tti»A  kind  of  humour.'  Sterne. 

Quick  sig'hs 
Came  rezed  •nA/ettish  through  her  nostnis  small 

Ktttts. 

Pettishly  (pet'ish-liX  adv.  In  a  pettinh 
manner ;  with  a  freak  of  ill  temper.  Beau. 
4t  Ft. 

Pettisbness  (pet'ish-nee).  n.  State  or  qual- 
ity of  being  pettish;  fretfalness;  petulance; 

TkAA  V I  llh  T)  AIM 

Pettitoes  (pef  U-tteX  n.  pi  [Petty  and  toes.  ] 

The  toes  or  feet  of  a  pig :  sometimes  used 

for  the  human  feet  in  contempt 
Pettle  (petax  n.    A  small  spade  to  clean  a 

plough  with.    Bums.    [Scotch.] 
Petto  (pet'td).  fk    [It,  from  L.  pectus,  the 

breast]     The  breast;  hence,  m  petto,  in 

secrecy;  in  reserve. 
Petty  (pet'tiXa.    [Fr.  petit    See  Pktit  ] 

1.  Small;  little;  trifling;  inconsiderable;  as. 

%  petty  trespass;  Apetty  crime.  —  2.  HavinK 

little  power  or  posaessions;  having  little 

importance ;  inferior ;  as,  a  petty  prince ;  a 

petty  proprietor. 

Many  a  /etfy  kinff  ere  Atthttr  came 
Ruled  in  this  ule.  Tenmys«m. 

—'Petty  arrragea.  in  com.  and  navig.  the 
accust4>med  dutiea  of  anchorage,  pilotage. 
Ac ,  which,  when  they  occur  in  the  usual 


course  of  the  voyage,  are  not  conatdered 
aa  a  loss,  but  as  put  of  the  necessary 
expense.  —Petty  bag,  formerly  an  office  in 
chancery  in  England,  the  clerk  of  which 
bad  the  drawing  up  of  parliamentary  writs, 
writs  of  scire  facias,  conais  d'Uire  for  bish- 
ops, &c.— Petty-uMi  book,  a  book  in  which 
small  receipts  and  payments  are  entered. 
For  pettu  constable,  petty  larceny,  petty 
treason,  &c. ,  the  common  form  of  writing 
these  terms,  see  the  legal  form  undet  Petit. 
—Petty  qfieer,  an  oflicer  in  the  royal  navy 
whose  rank  corresponds  with  that  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  army.  Petty 
officers  are  appointed  and  can  be  d^^ded 
by  the  captain  of  the  veaael— Petty  session. 
See  Session.— Stk.  Little,  diminutive,  in- 
considerable, inferior,  trifling,  trivial,  un- 
important, frivolous. 

Petty  chaps  (pet'ti-chapsXn.  A  name  given 
to  three  or  four  small  species  of  warblers 
of  the  genus  Sylvia,  such  as  the  S.  trochilus 
and  the  S.  sSbUatrix.  The  latter,  from  its 
note  sometimes  resembling  the  creak  of  a 
grasshopper,  is  often  also  called  the  grass- 
hmper  warbler. 

Petty-rice  (pet'ti-risX  n.    See  Quinoa. 

Petty-whin  (pefti-whinXn.  A  British  plant 
of  tne  genus  Genista,  the  O.  anqlica,  other- 
wise caued  If  eedle  Green-weed.  It  is  a  small 
shrub  with  pale  yellow  flowers  and  simple 
thorns,  growing  on  heathv  grounda 

Petulance,  Petnlancy  (pet'a-ians.  pet'Q- 

lan-siX  n.  [L.  petulantus,  Fr.  pitulanee. 
See  Petulant.]  Freakish  passion;  peevish- 
ness; pettishness;  sanciness. 

That  which  looked  like  pride  in  some,  and  like 
petulance  In  others,  would,  Dy  experience  in  aifairs 
and  conversation  amongst  men,  be  in  time  wrought 
off.  Clarendon. 

There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  petulancy 
in  youth,  zealous  to  cast  off  the  sentiments  of  their 
fatners  and  teachers.  IVatti. 

She  shook  from  fear,  and  for  her  fault  she  wept 
Of  petulancy.  Tennysim. 

—  Peevishneu,  Petulance.  Peevishness  im- 
plies more  permanence  of  a  sour  fretful  tem- 
per, petulance  more  temporary  or  capricious 
irritation. 

Petulant  (i)et'fi-lantX  a.  [L.  vetulans,  pet- 
ulantis,  forward,  petulant,  from  root  of 
peto,  to  make  for,  to  aim  at,  to  attack.  ] 
Alanifesting  pique,  perversity,  or  fretlul- 
ness;  saucy;  pert;  wanton;  capricious;  as, 
a  petulant  youth;  a  petulant  demand ;  a 
petulant  answer. 

His  enemies  .  .  .  said  that  he  consulted  his  per- 
sonal safety  even  In  his  most  petulant  moods. 

Uacaulay. 

Had  he  not  been  made  the  victim  of  her  petulant 
caprice.  «'.  Black. 

—Captious,  Cavilling,  Petulant  See  under 
Captious.  —  Syn.  Iiritable,  ill-humoured, 
peevish,  cross,  fretful. 

Petulantly  (pet'a-lant-li),  adv.  In  a  petu- 
lant manner;  with  petulance;  with  saucy 
pertness. 

It  is  the  most  enormous  saudneu  that  can  be  im- 
agined, to  tpcakpetulantly  or  pertly  concerning  Him. 

Barrow. 

PetnlOityt  (pe-tul'sitiX  n.    The  state  or 

?[uality  of  being  petulcous;  wantonness; 
riskiness.  Bp.  Hall. 
PetulOOUSt  (pe-turkusX  a.  [L.  petulcus, 
from  peto,  lit  butting  with  the  homa] 
Wanton;  frisking.  *  Petulcous  rams.'  J. 
V.  Cane. 
Petunia  (pS-ta'nl-aX  n-  [BrazlL  petun. 
tobacco.]  A  genus  of  American  herbaceous 

Slants,  nat.  order  Solanaceae,  nearly  allied  t<  > 
)bacco.  They  are  much  prized  by  horti- 
culturists for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
Petuntse,  Petuntse  (p^tun'tss,  pstuu'- 
tzeX  n.  The  Chinese  name  for  what  is 
thought  by  geologists  to  be  a  partially  de- 
composed granite  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain. 

Petworth- marble  (petVerth-mkr-blX  n. 
Also  called  Sussex -marble,  from  being 
worked  at  Pet  worth  in  Sussex;  a  variously 
coloured  limestone  occurring  in  the  weald- 
clay,  and  composed  of  the  remains  of  fresh- 
water sheila 

Petsite  (pet'zit).  n.  An  ore  of  silver  and 
tellurium,  consisting  of  about  61  -5  parts  of 
the  former  to  38  parts  of  the  latter,  with 
traces  of  gold,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  chemist  Petz,  who  analysed  it  Called 
also  Telluride  of  Silver. 

Peucedanln,  Peuoedaalne  (pfl-sd'da-ninx 
n.  (CisH|«03.)  A  non-azotized  vegetable 
principle  discovered  in  the  root  of  Peuce- 
danum  officinale,  or  sea  sulphur-wort  It 
forms  delicate  white  prisma,  fusible,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.     It  is  neutral 

Peuoedanum(pQ-a^da-namXn.  [Gr.pevke- 


danon,  a  bitter  umbelliferous  plant  like 
hog's-fennel,  from  peukit  a  pine :  so  named 
because  of  its  strong  resinous  smell.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat  order  UmbelliferaB. 
P.  tMeinate  (hog's  fennel  or  sea  sulphur- 
wort)  is  a  British  plant,  growing  in  salt 
marshes,  and  renuukable  for  its  laiKe  umbels 
of  yellow  flowers  and  its  Icmg  and  extremely 
narrow  leaflets.  The  whole  plant,  especially 
the  root,  has  a  strong  sulphureous  smell, 
and  the  latter  yields  a  resinous  substance, 
reckoned  stimulant,  but  of  dangeroua  in- 
ternal use. 

Peutinferlan  (pfi-tin-ge'ri-anX  a.  A  term 
appliea  to  a  table  of  the  roads  of  the  ancient 
Eoman  world,  written  on  parchment,  and 
found  in  a  library  at  Speyer  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  io  named  from  Conrad 
Peutinger,  a  native  of  Augsburg,  who  was 
the  first  to  make  it  generally  known.  It  is 
Bupx>osed  to  have  been  constructed  about 
A.D.  226. 

Pew  (p&X  ^  [O.Fr.  put,  Pr.  puoi,  a  raised 
place;  from  L.  podium,  an  elevated  place,  s 
balcony,  a  front  balconv  in  an  amphitheatre 
where  the  emperor  and  other  distingniahed 
persons  sat,  from  Gr.  podion.  from  pous, 
podos,  the  foot  L  A  fixed  seat  in  a  church. 
Inclosed  and  separated  from  those  adjoining 
by  partitions;  or  an  inclosure  containing 
more  than  one  seat  Pews,  as  now  made, 
are  generally  narrow,  and  long  enough  to  ac- 
commodate several  persons.— 2.  t  A  wooden 
erection  of  considerable  height,  in  the  shape 
of  a  square  or  parallelogram,  formerly  used 
by  lawyers,  money-lenders,  Ac 

To  thb  brave  man  (a  scrivener)  the  kn^t  repairs 

For  counsel  in  his  law  affairs. 

And  found  him  mounted  in  his  pew. 

With  books  and  money  placed  for  shew.  HmNkrmj. 

Pew  Q>Ci).  v.t.  To  furnish  with  pews. 

Pewet  (pil'wetX  n.    Same  as  Pewit 

PewfellOW  (pii'f  el-ld),  n.  One  who  sits  In  the 
same  pew  in  church ;  hence,  a  companion. 
Shak. 

Pewit  (pe'wit),  71.  [Prom  cry.]  1.  The  laugh- 
ing guU  or  mire-crow.— 2. 1'he  lapwing. 

Pewit-cull  (pd'wit-gulx  n.  The  mire-crow 
or  laughing  gulL 

Pew-opener  (p&'6-pn-«rX  n.  An  attendant 
in  a  church  who  opens  the  pew  doors  for  the 
congregation. 

Pewter  (pu't6rX  n.    [O.Fr.  pexUre.peawtre, 

rutre,D.peauter,a\w>spcauter,ap.peltre, 
peltro,  pewter.  Same  as  Spelter  (which 
seel]  1.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  or  of  tin 
with  such  proportions  of  lead.  zinc,  bismuth, 
antimony,  or  copper  as  experience  has  shown 
to  be  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
its  hardness  and  colour.  One  of  the  finest 
sorts  of  pewter  is  composed  of  100  parts  of 
tin  to  17  parts  of  antimony,  while  the  common 
pewter  of  which  beer-mugs  and  other  vessels 
are  made  consists  of  4  parts  of  tin  and  1  of 
lead  The  kind  of  pewter  of  which  tea-pots 
are  made  (called  Britannia  metal)  is  said  to 
be  an  allov  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  brass,  anti- 
mony, and  bismuth ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  tin  greatly  preponderates.  The  sorts 
known  in  commerce  are  plate,  triple,  and 
ley  pewter.  Pewter  was  formerly  In  exten- 
sive use  in  domestic  utensils  or  vessels,  but 
being  a  soft  composition  and  easily  melted 
is  now  less  used.— 2.  A  vessel  or  vessels  or 
utensils  made  of  pewter,  as  plates,  tankards, 
beer-pots,  and  other  vessels. 

Valance  of  Venice  ^old  in  needlework. 
Pewter,  and  brass,  and  all  things  tiiat  belong 
To  bouse  or  house-keeping.  Shak. 

Pewter  (pO't«rX  a.    Relating  to  or  made  of 

Sswter.  *Peu>ter  dishes  with  water  in  them.' 
aeon. 

Pewterer  (pfi't^r-drX  n.  One  whose  occa- 
pation  is  to  make  vessels  and  utensils  of 
pewter.  *  The  motion  of  a  pewterer's  ham- 
mer.*   Shak. 

Pewtery  (pa't«r-iX  a.  Belonging  to  or  re- 
sembling pewter ;  as,  a  pewtery  taste. 

Pexityt  (peks'i-tiX  «•  [L,  pexitas,  tnna 
pexus,  woolly,  pp.  of  pecto,  to  comix]  The 
nap  of  cloth. 

Peyer'S  Glands  (nr«rz  glandzX  n.  p2.  In 
anat  the  clustered  glands  of  the  intestines, 
first  discovered  by  Peyer,  a  Swiss  anato- 
mist 

PeylareLt  n.  [See  Poitrel.]  The  breast- 
plate of  a  horse.     Chaucer. 

Peslia  (pe-zi'zaX  n.  ( From  Or.  peris,  a  moah- 
room  without  a  stalk.]  A  genua  of  fungi, 
including  numerous  species,  some  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  r^:ttlar  cup-like 
shape  and  their  deep  colours. 

Pesuold  (pez'i-zoidX  a.  Resembling  a  fun- 
gus of  the  genus  Peziza ;  having  a  cup-l&e 
slinpe. 


Kite,  f4r,  fat.  fgll;       md,  met,  hir,       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not  mbve;       tube,  tub.  hyll;       oil.  )M>und;       U.  8c.  abune;     y,  Sc.  f#y. 
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rHASTABU 


raniplUH  (pefA-fipt).  n.  [Or.  fWBW, 
loot,  ind  fMOpa,  ■  plcwQ.]  Tha  gau 
nutM  or  (be  uUUln  (7-.  •oftlanai  m  U 
iHorial  blnL  cloHly  alllsd  to  the  do 


d  blnL  cloHly 
twvUw.  howDMr,  loDgar  lesi,  i 

Urj  uid  UBlMi  lor  BUit.    It 
In  Uw  ouJI  Idwid  ^Bodrls 


Bodrino,  BbDut 
ItJu,  eat  Mcuoe 


^S^dK 


■  (pei'S^pA-ri'Di).  n.  pi    (Or. 

ye*>pi'™».  going  on  (oot,  from — 

fool.  Mil  pmue.   h>  go. )     Till 
PfnitkeeU.  n  ■Db-bUDllj'  of  the  E 

The  elagaol  gnaa-ud-blmck-aurited 

tnlUn  putut  or  punkeet.  called,  trom  Ita 
bemutj,  Pttopon4  foivumtt.  belongi  to  Ihia 
lub^amllii. 

PtkUtaMn(pflI-lM>a'l«D),n.iJ.  la.BfatU, 
apftle,  mnd  bauUn^  dwtmnga,  from  onuffi. 
(o  build.  I  The  name  glten  bj  Ocnnu 
■RfaBologitU  to  prahMorio  laiie-habiti- 
(Ion*.     Bee  LuunBiHi. 

Ptaialc,  PAnnlBC  l^lmtt,  ptsn'nlnc).  n. 
lAUn  BnuitF  (Thlch  iBe).]  A  null  copper 
«oln  of  mloiu  nloM.  cnirent  la  QcnnuT 
•nd  the  nalstaboarlDg  itAtaa.  Tan  pfennlge 
ol  Ilia  preaant  Oennan  carrenc;  *»  wonb  * 
little  OTer  mi  EuiUah  pennr. 

PbKOk  (fa'ki).  n.  (Or.  pliaU.  «  lentU.]  A 
geaui  ot  iHomlDaiu  pUnta.  bicluding  the 
haitud  Tetch. 

PbMOdien,  PbUOdUBTa  (Ok'okCr),  n. 
IQr.  phaJuu,  a  lentit  -  ahiped  wut,  iKjm 
fkaie,  ■  iBDtU,  and  ttujint,  a  hof.]  The 
wart-hc^  of  Africa,  m  pachjdermatoDi 
■nammal  of  tbB  goniu  Fb*cocll(enB.  tkia 
to  the  Bwlne,  ehincterlied  bj  a  lane  wart- 
like eicnacesce  on  ew:h  tide  of  tba  face. 
Tber  if«  moft  formldabla  animala,  the 
tuka  of  tha  mala  proJectlnB  B  or  S  Inchea 
bevonil  the  Up*,  aod  forming  moat  terrible 
weaponL  P.  afkiopiwi  or  PaUani  I*  kDOWu 
nuder  the  Dutch  najne  of  tbe  elata-iiarl:. 
P.  Stiani.  ths  haUuf  or  barojii,  la  called 
klao  tbe  Ab^aii  '  .-«..- 

opian  tfild-froar. 

FBMOD*  (fak'opa),  n.     [Or. 


luiachancterii 


[Or.  ptia»i,  a  leotO, 

iDi  at  (oaaU  triloUlo. 

iftbeDrTonlan 


(ti'nS-gwn),  n.     [Or.  i>AaiiiA,  t 

uiu  ganum,  marriage.)     '  -' 

plant:  oppoaedtof — 
— —  {fS-n6«ft'ml-«: 


iidiar  oat 


Helli^be  Bus) . 
ann.  but  belntf  nni 
Zeui  itniek  nlm 

■     led  hhn  head. _.., 

a  open,  tonr.wheeled  carriage,  nnullr 
onim  bj  two  horaea.  —1  A  nnni  of  i 
blrda :  the  Implc  bird  (which  aea). 
Flu»t«iilii«  (li-(4-nl'nt).  n.  DlL  [See 

Tha  tropic  Mn" •- -  " 

tatorial  blrda. 

Kna     They  i 
h  au)  with  ..  ,       .  . 

abort  feeble   feet  and  long  pointed  tall- 
faalherL 

nuLCMlMut,  PhacadNna  (fiil-i-d«'nai  n. 

[Gr.  jAagaiaina,  fmin  p/t^ff^.  to  eaLl    A 

apnadlng  obatlnala  ulcer;  an  ulcar which 

eata  and  corrodea  tbe  oeigbbourlog  parte. 
ptUMdaniil  Pbandanla  (fat-«-den'lk, 

fajTiM'ulk).  aTfiir.  pluvedalnUtt.  trom 

pifoot,  to  eat]    Pertaining  to  phagedena; 

of  the  nature  and  character  of  phagedena ; 

a*,  a  pAajfednie  ulcer  or  medicine. 
Fl>U«d«ill<L  PhlgWUbPlc  (faj-a-den'ik. 

taTi-dt'idk).  n.     In  m«l  an  appUcatlnn 

that  eanaai  Iha  abeorptlon  or  tha  death  ami 

alod^ilng  of  fungooa  deeh. 
-   FtWgWlMllaal^'«^en'lk-BlX  o.    Bamau 

Pkafedrnit.     WiMtman. 
PbandMurag,  PhasadMiioiu  (faJ-<-di'- 

Dot).  a.   Cauaing  abaorptlan  ol  the  Oeah.  ni 

in  phagedena ;  of  the  nature  of  phagedena 
ni4lUTOOOnx(ta-lB-krykO-nkB).  n.    [Or. 

pJknIalTW.  bald-headed,  and  karax,  a  crow. 

a  riTen)    Tbe  cormorant,  a  genua  of  oal- 

mlped  birda    See  CouiaBAiit. 


(fal-a. 


■!•).« 


(fa- 1. 


Rta^unl.  P 

lan']*-di,u.    1 


dlvtded  into  aeietal 

PtuUSnSMtl  (fa-laog'gal.  fa- 
(See  FHiLaNX.)   Belon^ngto 

phalaugea  or  amaU  bonaa  of  the  flngen 

Fliaiuiga   (fa-lani').   n.     [Or.  pAoIanz.) 


-lore  or  1«  by  their  lUamenta 
FlMlanfeMI  (fa-Un-IA'an),  a.    BalaUng  to 

a  phalanx  -,  phalangaJ. 
nutIkn(ar(tB-Un'l«r),  n.    [rr.  jiAoIanpcr 

and  pHHatifiUt.]    The  name  glren  to  the 


rLt  hludei 


aaia:  alao  called  p/uiiangi*i..    

feet  have  a  large  i>iq>a*a(de  Ihunb, 


Joined  togeUier  almuat  to  the  end.  Tbe 
idialangera  are  noclumal  In  their  hablla, 
and  live  in  tree*,  feeding  on  latecta.  frulte, 
learaa,  Ac.  The  aooty  pbalanger  or  tapoa 
{F.  .Ailviwm),  BO  called  from  Ita  colour,  i> 

pnnned  for  ita  flno  aoft  fnr.  The  vulpine 
phaUncer  or  tnlplDe  opoaaum  (/>.  mlvtna) 
la  another  apeclaa  oommon  In  Auitnlia — 
Flpiagplialamr.  SeeFLTixo-rBjtLjinaiB. 

(fa-lan'Jl-diX    -^-    ,— .  t— 

\ini  tbe  long  JoInU  of  Its  Teg* ) 


lot^wrt.   a 


nun  or  Shtpherd-tpidsn. 
Pluiiuictoiu  (fa-lan'JI-uB),  a,     [Or.  pAoIa 

■nan.  a  "kind  of  iplder.  from  p^laiut    ^ 

ta/LUnatOM-l    Pertaining  to  aplden 

the  genu*  Fhalanglum 
PIUlMlClte  <li1an-jlt),  n.  [Or.  plialatigilii 

A  uldler  belonging  to  a  phalanx. 
nulAlUdtUU  '*"  '-""^  '-— *  -      ■ 

langldn  Thar  are  characte 
gcMt  length  of  tbe  l(«t.  and  b 
maiUlarr  palpi,  term'— ■- "-- 
Ths  abdomea  ud 

about  equal  width,  but  clearly  marVed  or 
from  one  another,  and  lbs  former  li  wg 
mented,  Tbe;  are  active  in  thair  hablta.  am 
— I  upon  animal  food  J/.  A.  NiehoUon. 
•'———  (fsl-ar  -"-'  —  ■  -      ■  '- 


-Lever  in  phalanaterlanlatn ;  a  dlBClple  iff 
Fourier,  the  fi'ivnch  ■oclallit. 
PtuaMigt«TUii<fa]-aii-at«'rl-Bi>).a.     BeUt- 
\DS    to   phalanalarlanlam    or  yourleriani. 
■PAaJauteriandoctrlne*'    Sat.  Jlec. 

an-at«'rl-an-lim,fa]-an'>t»-rlim),n.  Kourier- 
lim,llie.y.lemofChul«»  Fourier,  theftench 
aoclaliat.  who  advocated  Uie  reorganluUun 

taining  eadt  abaat  ItWO  penona  Bee  t'ooa- 

nillKIIIIIII  I  <tal'en«te-Tl),  n,  |Pr.  pkol- 
anjr^rt.  f  mm  Gr- pAntana,  a  phalBui.  ]  L  A 
conununltf  of  phalanateriaiu  living  toge- 
ther aocor"--  —  **■ • '  '•■■ 

Foorler.  I 
occupied  1 
m<uut]r. 


ihlalda  Joliwd  and  pikea  cr 


I.  In  anal,  one  of  the  imall  boneg  forming 

dety  or  aaaoctfltion  of  membera  orf^anind 
upon  the  plan  of  Fourier,  and  having  a  com- 
mon d  welling. — b.  In  aoiiigieat  cbutiflatiton. 
■ometlmei  UKd  lor  B  dlvlilon  Included  by 
tbe  famllT.  and  Including  the  genua 
PtaOMlg  (fa-U'rltl,  n.  [Or.  ^JiaJoru.nklnd 
of  grata,  from  pnaluru,  lirllUant,  hating 

haviiu  flowera  in  cbiie  iplkei^  of  which  (he 
Bead  <3  one  of  the  apeciei,  P.  amarfaiuil,  or 
canary-graai.  laeitenilvely  employed  aa  food 
for  bin)*,  and  commonly  known  ai  eanary- 
Beed.  The  epede*  are  found  chiefly  In  warm 
parta  of  the  world,  but  P-  canaruarii,  a  na- 
Eire  of  the  Canary  lilanda,  la  naturalliad  In 
Europe,  and  ia  cultivated  In  the  Itle  of 
Thanet  and  aome  olher  parla  of  Kent.    P. 


frequent  In  uraani.  and  u'cidled  riband 
graaa.  or  gardanar'fl  gartora. 
FIUkMIope  (fal'a-rflp).  ik     [Fr..  from  Or. 

forming  the  genua  Phalaropua.  llie  gray 
phalampe  (J*.  lobatuiX  f ornierly  very  rare  In 
Britain,  la  now  pretty  frequently  leen  In  tbe 
course  of  Ita  mlgtatlon  froiu  ita  arctic  breed- 


autlful  .. 
.  ihort  ta 


ta  Bouthem  winter  quart 
bird,  rather  over  einchs 


that  of  the  aa 


It  bill  Ui 


,.     ..„ j)  breed!  it , 

northern  Scottiah  lilandL  It 
(mailer  than  the  gray  pbalarope. 
FliaI&ropiu{fB-1ar'o-pn>).ii.  Asenuaotg 
latorlal  birdi,  family  acolopacldie  (anii 
characterlxed  by  toea  with  acalloped  or 
--■ ' See  V 


rked  phaiarope 
<nRoI  tbe  moat 


■S°S£S,>- 

Si£ 

nxtothe 

PlutUni  (fHiiuii 

n,    [Or.pAoUoi 

the  virile 

cotes.    Themoi 

fi'SiiHlS 

^CiStel? 

Fhuiet  (tkn).  n. 

A  vane-    Jew. 

'Bl'angka  or  falangkiX  ik  pL  Pha- 

laana  ((a-lan'g*i>,  but  eicepi  in  anatomy 
nan  baa  aanctloued  alao  PhalUlZei  (fal' 
I  angki-ii.  ti>'langk*-&().  [Or.  pAalanx,  i 
Ibie  or  order  of  battle,  battle  atrav.  J  l.  Ii 
Qnelt  aaliq.  a  name  given  generally  to  the 
whole  of  (he  heavy-armed  lntJuiU7  d(  an 

dlvi  tl'oni  ofthat  claH  of 


phanerogamic  plaot. 

PhajUTOsunla  (fan'tr-o-gfml-ajrn.  pi. 
lOr.  pAaaeroi.  manlfett.  and  iranisi.  mar- 
riage] A  primary  dlrlalon  of  Uie  vegetable 
kingdom,  comprlalng  thoie  planta  which 

mena  and  plaClla;   fiuwering  plaula.     See 

CHTrTooama. 
Pli»Tierot»wl>n  (fan'^r-a-gfc'ml-an).  a. 

Bame  aa  i'AanfTDOamjc. 
FbULOrosunlc,  Ftiuiarooilioiis  (Un'^r- 

taining  to  plauta  ul  the  dlvialon  Phantro- 
punla;  belonging  to  6ower1ng  plant*   Used 

'offotnofJii. 
Pbanatsar  (tHn'ai-g«r),  ti.    A  hereditary 


Lpparatua  for  euflbll! 

I    eyed,  and  thereby  ol 
'    cnaofbi 


[Or.  pAan- 
I  view.l    An 


n,  FT-  ton;      an.  alnj; 


PHAITTASMA 
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raphd,  to  describe.]   A  description  of  ce- 
appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  <S:;c. 


rition;  an  optical  illusioii:  a  dream;  a  phan- 
tom. 

Assayinsr  ^y  his  devilish  art  to  reach 

The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forjfe 

Illusions  as  he  list,  /JiaMtasmi,  and  dreams. 

MiUon. 

2.  An  idea;  a  notion;  a  fancy. 

Pbantasmaf  (fan-tas'ma),n.  A  phantasm;  a 
vision;  a  daydream.    Shak. 

PbantaBinai^rla  (^fan-ta8'ma-gO''ri-a),  iu 
(Or.  phantatma,  a  pnantasm«  and  agora,  an 
assembly.]  1.  Any  exhibition  of  images  by 
means  of  shadows,  as  by  the  magic  lantern; 
especially  such  as  is  produced  by  a  combin- 
ation of  two  lanterns  by  which  a  gradual 
change  from  one  set  of  shadows  to  another 
set  is  effected;  hence,  any  mixed  gathering 
of  figures;  illusive  iniages. 

There  is  not  wanting  a  feast  of  broad.  Joyous  hu- 
mour, in  this  struiffet  /AantastfMxrfffta,  Where  pit 
and  stae e,  and  man  and  animal,  and  earth  and  air. 
are  iumbled  in  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  the 
copious,  kind,  ruddy  light  of  true  mirth  overshines 
and  warms  the  whole.  CarfyU. 

2.  The  apparatus  by  means  of  which  such 
an  exhibition  is  produced;  a  magic  lantern. 
Phantasmagoml  (fan-tas^ma-gd^'ri-al),  a. 
Kelating  to  phantasmagoria;  phantasma- 
goric. 

Phantamnagoric  (fan-tas'ma-gor^'ik),  a. 
Simie  as  PhantoBmagoriai. 

Phantasmagoiy^fan-tas'ma-gd-riXn.  Same 
as  Phantasmagoria.    Quart  Rev. 

Phantasmal  (fan-taz'mal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  phantasm;  spectral;  Il- 
lusive. *  A  wide  circle  of  a  transitory,  phan- 
taamal  character.'    ColeridgB. 

Phantasmalian  (fan-taz-mali-an),  a.  Re- 
lating to  phantasms;  of  the  nature  of  phan- 
tasms; phantasmal.  '  A  horrid  p}Mntasma' 
lian  monomania.'    Lord  Lytton. 

Pbantasmaacope  (fan-tas'ma-skdp),  n. 
Same  as  Phantascope. 

Phantaamatical  (fan-taz-mafik-al),  a. 
Phantasmal     Dr.  U.  More. 

PhantaHTnatOgraphy  (fan-tas^ma-tog^'ra- 
fl),  ?».    [From  Qr.phantasma,  an  image,  and 
girapht 
lestial 
[Rare.] 

Plutntastic,  PhantasticaKfan-tas'tik,  fau- 
tas'tik-al).    See  Fantastic. 

Phantasiryt  (fan'tas-trl),  n.  Phantasy. 
Cudworih. 

Phantasy  (f  an'ta-si),  n.    Same  as  Fantasy. 

Phantasy  (fan'ta-si),  v.  t.  To  imagine  fanci- 
fully; to  fancy.    Hall. 

Phantom  (fan'tom),  n.  [Fr.  fant&tne,  from 
L.  phantagma.  See  Phantasm.]  1.  That 
which  has  only  an  apparent  existence ;  an 
apparition ;  a  spectre ;  a  fancied  vision ;  a 
phantasm.  'Strange phantoms  rising  as  the 
mists  arise.'  Pope.  'A  mere  tissue  of  niry 
phantoine.'  Dr.  Caird.  'The  pAantom  of  a 
silent  song.'    Tennyson. 

A  fourth  (passajje  In  the  poems  of  Milton)  brings 
before  us  the  siilemlid  phantoms  of  chiTalrous  ro- 
mance, the  trophicd  lists,  the  embroidered  housinf^, 
the  haunted  forests,  the  enclianted  gardens,  &c.  £c. 

MacanJay. 

2.  See  Manikin.  2. 

Phantomatic  (fan-to-matlk),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pnantom;  phan- 

taunaL     Coleridge.    [Rare.] 
Phantom-corn  (fan'tom-kom),  n.    A  term 

sometimes  applied  to  light  or  lank  com. 
Phantonmatfont  (fan-tom-ni'shon),  n.  An 

M>pearance  as  of  a  phantom;  an  illusion. 

Pope.    [Rara  J 
Phantom-ship  (fan'tom-ehip),  n.    A  name 

given  to  the  Flying  Dutchman.   See  Flying 

DUTCHMAN. 

Pharaoh  (f&'rd).  n.  l.  A  name  given  by  the 
Hebrews  to  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Egvpi 
2.  A  game  at  cards.  See  Faro.— PAar- 
aoh's  chicken,  the  Egjrptian  vulture.  See 
under  Eqyvti ah.— Pharaoh's  rat,  the  ich- 
neumon (which  see). 

Pharaon  (fa'ra-onX  n.    See  Faro. 

PharaonlC  (fa-ra-on'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Pharaohs  or  kings  of  Egypt,  or  to  the  old 
Egyptians. 

PharUtis  (f^-b!'tis).  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  ConvolvulacesB.  The  seeds  of  P. 
NU  are  sold  in  India  under  the  name  of 
kala-dana,  and  are  said  to  act  as  a  purga- 
tive and  an  effectual  and  speedy  cathartic. 

Pharef  (f&r\n.    A  pharos.    HotoelL 

Pharisaic,  Pharisaical  (far-i-sa'ik.  far-i-aa'- 
ik-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Pharisees;  re- 
sembling the  Pharisees,  a  sect  among  the 
Jews,  distinguished  by  their  seal  for  Uie 
traditions  of  the  elders,  and  by  their  exact 
observance  of  these  traditions  and  the  ritual 
law.  Hence,  addicted  to  external  forms 
and  ceremonies ;  making  a  show  of  religion 


without  the  spirit  of  it ;  formal ;  hypocriti- 
cal; as,  pAarwato  holiness. 

The  causes  of  superstition  are  pleasing  and  sensual 
rites,  excess  of  outward  and  pkarisataU  holiness, 
overgreat  reverence  of  traditions,  which  camiot  but 
load  the  church.  Baccti. 

Pharlsaicallsr  ( f ar-i-sa'ik-al-li ).  adv.  In  a 
Pharisaical  manner;  hypocritically. 

Phatlsaioalness  (far-f-sa'ik-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  orquality  of  being  Pharisaic;  Pharisa- 
ism. 'Their  many  kinds  of  superstitions 
and  0Aarwatea<n«M.'    Dr.  Puller. 

Phazlsal8m(far'i-sa-izm).n.  1.  The  notions, 
doctrines,  and  conduct  of  the  Pharisees,  as 
a  sect— 2.  Rigid  observance  of  external 
rites  and  forms  of  religion  without  genuine 
piety;  hypocrisy  in  religion.  'A  piece  of 
Pharisaism  or  hypocrisy.     Hammond. 

Phariseant  (far-i-s^'an),  a.  Following  the 
practice  of  the  Pharisees;  pharisaic.  '  Phar- 
isean  disciples.'    Milton. 

Pharisee  (far'i-sSX  ^  iOr.  pharisaios,  from 
Heb.  pdr&sh,  separated,  nt>m  pdrash,  to 
cleave,  divide,  separate.]  1.  One  of  a  sect 
among  Uie  Jews,  distinguished  by  their 
strict  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  whose 
pretended  holiness  led  them  to  separate 
themselves  as  asect.  considering  themselves 
as  more  righteous  than  other  Jews.  Hence— 
2.  A  strict  observer  of  the  outward  forms  in 
religion,  without  the  spirit  of  it;  a  hypo- 
crite; in  a  general  way,  one  addicted  to  the 
observance  of  mere  rule  and  form.  'The 
ceremonial  cleanness  which  characterizes 
the  diction  of  our  academical  Pharisees.' 
Macaulay. 

Pharlseeism  (far'i-s6-izm),  n.  Same  as 
Pharisaism. 

Pharmaceutic,  Pharmacentloal  (fiir-ma- 
su'tik,  f^-ma-sQ'tik-al X  a.  [Or.  pharma- 
keuHkos,  from  pharmakeud,  to  administer 
or  use  medicine,  from  pharmakon,  poison 
or  medicine.]  Pertaining  to  the  knowledge 
or  art  of  pharmacy,  or  to  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing medicines.  —  PAartmxceutieal  aiemist. 
See  under  CnwAiST.—PharmaeetUical  che- 
mistry, the  application  of  the  laws  of  che- 
mistry to  those  substances  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Kiarmaceutlcally(far-ma-su'tik-al-li),adD. 
In  the  manner  of  pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutics  (fHr-ma-sfi'tiks),  n.  The 
science  of  preparing  medicines ;  pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutist  (f&r-ma-sti'tist),  n.  One 
who  prepares  roeaicines;  one  who  practises 
pharmacy;  an  apothecary. 

niarmaclst  (fftr'ma-sist),  n.  One  skilled  in 
pharmacy;  a  druggist 

niarmaoo-dynamics  (fttr'tna-kd-di-nam"- 
iksX  n.  [Or.  pharm^ikon,  medicine,  and 
dynamis,  power.]  That  branch  of  pharma- 
cology which  treats  of  the  ];>ower  or  effects 
of  medicine. 

Pharmacognosia  (fHr'ma-kog-nd^si-a).  n. 

[Or.  pharmakon,  medicine,  and  gign6»k6,  to 
know.  ]  That  branch  of  pharmacology  which 
treats  of  the  natural  and  chemical  history 
of  unprepared  medicines,  or  simples.  It  is 
also  termed  Pharmaeography  and  Pharma- 
eomathy. 

Pharmaoonraphy  (f)ir-ma-kog'ra-fl),  n. 
Some  as  Pharmacognosia. 

Pharmaoolite  (fiir-mak'd-llt).  n.  [Or.  phar- 
makon, medicine,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A 
native  arseniate  of  lime,  snow-white  or  milk- 
white,  inclining  to  reddish  or  yellowish 
white.  It  occurs  in  small  reniform,  botry- 
oidal,  and  globular  masses,  in  association 
with  arsenical  ores  of  cobalt  and  silver,  and 
has  a  silky  lustre. 

Pharmacologla(fiir'ma-k6-16"ji-a),n.  Same 
as  Pharmacology. 

Pharmacologist  (f»r-ma-kol'o-Jist),  n.  One 
who  is  sicilled  in  pharmacology;  one  who 
writes  on  drugs,  or  the  composition  and 
preparation  of  medicines. 

Pharmacology  (far-ma-kol'o-Ji).  n.  [Or. 
pharmakon,  a  drug,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
1.  The  science  or  knowledge  of  drugs,  or  the 
art  of  preparing  medicines :  a  branch  of 
materia  medica.— 2.  A  treatise  on  the  art 
of  preparing  medicines. 

Pharmacomathy  ( fiir  -  ma  •  kom' a  •  thi  X  n. 
Same  as  Pharmacognosia. 

Pharmacon  (fiir'ma-konX  n.  [Or.  pharma- 
kon.] A  medicine  or  drag;  a.  poison.  Duftgli- 
son. 

Pharmaooposla  (fXr^a-k(V-pd''a),  n.  [Or. 
pharm€Uron,  medicine,  and  poied.  to  make.  ] 
1.  A  dispensatory,  or  book  of  directions  for 
the  preparation,  <tc. ,  of  medicines,  generally 
published  by  authority.— 2. t  A  chemical  la- 
boratory. 


Pharmaoopolist  (fttr-ma-kop'o-listX  n.  [Or. 
pharmakon,  medicine,  soid'pdled,  to  selL] 
One  who  sells  medicines;  an  apothecary. 

Pharmacosiderlte  (fkr'ma-k6-sid''«r-itx  ** 
rOr.  pharmakoTi,  a  drug,  and  sidiros,  iron.  ] 
Same  as  Cube-ore. 

Pharmacy  (fftr'ma-siX  n.  [Fr.  pharmaeie 
= Or.  ptiarmakeia,  trom pharmakon,  a  drag.  ] 
The  art  or  practice  of  preparing,  preserving, 
and  compounding  medicines,  and  of  dis- 
pensing them  according  to  the  formuhe  or 
prescriptions  of  medical  i»«ctitioneTB ;  the 
occupation  of  an  apothecary  or  pharma* 
ceutical  chemist 

Pharo  (f&'r6X  n.    See  Faro. 

Pharot  (f&'rOX  n.  Same  as  Pharos.  Sir 
T.  HerbeH. 

PharolOgy  (fa-roVo-JiX  n.  {Pharos,  and  Or. 
logos,  discourse.  ]  The  art  or  science  of  ex- 
hibiting light-si^als  to  ships  for  their  guid- 
ance. 

Pharos  (f&'ros\  n.  (Or.  pharos,  from  the 
name  of  a  small  island  near  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  on  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
built  a  famous  lighthouse.  ]  1.  A  lighthouse 
or  tower  which  anciently  stood  on  the  isle 
of  Pharos,  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of 
Alexandria  Hence— 2.  Any  lighthouse  for 
the  direction  of  seamen ;  a  watch-tower;  a 
beacon.  '  The  roar  that  breaks  the  Pharos 
from  the  base.'    Tennyson. 

Pharyngeal  Cfa-rin'jd-alX  a.  Belonging  to 
or  affecting  the  pharynx;  as,  a  pharyt^eal 
nerve. 

Pharyngeal  (fa-rin'jg-alX  n.  In  anoL  a 
name  given  to  any  of  the  muscles,  vessels*  or 
nerves  of  the  pharynx. 

Pharyngitis  (fa-rin-jrtisX  n.  In  msd.  an 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  forms- 
the  pharynx. 

Phanmgohranchli  (fa-rlng'gO-brang^-IX 
n.  pt.  [Or.  pharynx,  pharyngos,  the  pha- 
rynx, and  Ifranehia,  gills.]  An  order  of 
flshes  comprising  only  the  lancelet  See 
Branohiostoma. 

Pharyngognathi  (fa-ring'g6-gna"thIX  n.pl. 
[Or.  pharynx,  pharyngos,  the  pharsnix,  and 
gnathos,  the  jaw.]  An  order  of  teleosteous- 
fishes,  in  which  the  inferior  pharyngeal 
bones  are  anchylosed  so  as  to  form  a  single 
bone,  which  is  usuallv  armed  with  teeth. 
The  order  includes  the  acanthopterygian 
genera  the  wrasses  (Labrax,  &c.X  the  parrot- 
fishes  (ScarusX  Chromis ;  and  the  malacop- 
terygian  garfish,  saury  pikes,  and  flying-fish. 

PhflJ^mgography  (fa-rin-gog'ra.flX  n.  (Or. 
pharynx,  tne  gullet  or  windpipe,  and  graph6„ 
I  write.]  An  anatomical  description  of  the 
pharynx.    Dunglison. 

Pharyngology(fa.rin-gol'o-jiX  n.  [Or.  phar- 
ynx, the  ffiulet.  and  logos,  a  cUscourse.) 
The  part  of  anatomy  that  treats  of  the  pha- 
rynx.   Dunglison. 

Pharyngotome  (fa-rin'go-tdmX  n.  [See 
Pharynootomt.  ]  A  surgical  instrument 
used  to  scarify  inflamed  tonsils,  and  to  open 
abscesses  which  form  in  the  paiietes  of  the 
pharynx. 

niaryngotomy  (fa-rin-got'o-miX  ti.  [Or. 
pharynx,  the  pharynx,  and  temrUi,  to  cut) 
In  mm.  the  operation  of  making  an  incision 
into  tne  pharynx  to  remove  a  tumour  or 
anything  that  obstructs  the  passage. 

Pharynx  (far'ingksX  n.  [Or.]  The  muscu- 
lar sac  which  intervenes  between  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  and  the  narrow  oesophagua 
The  posterior  nostrils  open  into  it  above  the 
soft  palate,  while  the  larynx,  with  its  lid, 
the  epiglottic  is  in  front  and  below.  Its 
contraction  transmits  the  food  from  the 
mouth  to  the  cesophajnis. 

PhascolarctOS  (fns-ko-lftrk'tosX  '*•     [Of- 


PhascnUrc!t")s  rincreus. 


vhaskdlos,  leathern  bag.  purse,  and  arktos, 
hear.]    An  Australian  marsupial   animal. 


Fftte.  fhr,  fat,  fftU;       m6.  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  m6ve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  iey. 


PBASC0LOHY8 


PHEMOHSNOH 


cloHl/nlUnltothc 

liy  thS  UtIvU  koaia  i<tuii;ij  hv;. 

PIim>coIatii]n([ii*-l>al'o-iiil>),n.  [Or-jiAat- 
MJiii.ipoucb,uulnit">>>'>oi'i>  I  AgsDiiiDt 
tnannpl  bU  maniinmla  coniU  MUde  Uw  tunDj 
Pbucolom^dn.  at  whicb  then  la  odIt  ons 
kDOWD  nou.  Uia  P.  Wombat.  8»  WokBAt. 

PhuoouitlMTiiim  (la»-kol'A-th«"rt-um)t  ». 
rOr.  piaMbit.  ■  pouch,  ud  Mriim.  m  wild 
HMt )  A  aflnqi  of  mnnupkAK  miuliu  of 
whioh  luTclwen  tnuDd  Id  llislnfsrioraallla 
>l  Shumaeld;  the  Uwa  onlT  hsir*  bMa 
tound.  11  Ii  the  LHdtlMt  huJtlandl  ot 
Culler.  It  hu  been  ptucd  br  dUTemit 
uitunUita  with  the  kingnnw*  {Huropui), 
the  TumuiUn  wall  (Tbrlulniu),  uid  the 
DpoMuiEik  (DIdelphLi). 

PhkM[rii).n.  11^.  jAoo:  Or.  pkMfi,  tram 
;iAaininmis  to  uppaiir.]  t.  Id  aatnm  one 
111  Ihe  recurrlDi  appunnBei  or  MUes  at 
tbamooDonipUnellnreipect  to  quntltr 
ol  lUumloatlou,  or  flfun  of  enlightened 
dlK.— 1.  In  ^viia,  the  perticolM  etUa.  >t 
■  ilTen  Imtint,  of  ■  contlauouil]'  Turing 
muB  periodic  phenomenon;  u,  the  ^kaut  of 
A  ecllpee.  ol  ■  tide,  of  ■  pendulum,  with 


lUelf  lo^e  mind,  or  In  which  It  may  be 
rtguded:  ■  turn  or  chincei  u.  the  Turing 
piCiHj  of  life  ;  the  wir  anlond  on  ■  new 

4.  In  niwnl.  Cnnlptftot  greeo  qnirti. 
plWiel  (t*'u1),  n.  [Or.  pJUuftoiorpAutoJiM, 
■  pluit  with  edlhle  pode,  ft  tort  (^  kldney- 

PIUM0llteV>-4'<r.".( " 

leg^bHiDple 
ntMolna  (t>- 

A  nnui  of  pluti  beloDgli 

iinftr  I««niralnoML    Ther»  i 

trlfolloUle  leaiea,  uid  i    .       .... 
white,  jellow,  rtnl.  or  TioLet,  often   larae 
rlowen.     The  tpecies  an  indlgsnoDB  In  the 
tropical  puta  both  of    the  Old  and  New 
World,  but  (wo  apeclei  are  we"  ' 
thii  cDimtr]'.  P.  nif^rii  [the  c 
ncj-bean)  and  p.  multijiarvt 
runner);  their  unripe  podi  ^-' 

the  Cod 

the  Fnfn_. 

la  India. 

which  an  macb  u>ed  b;  the  nalirei  u  ■ 

portion  of  their  diet. 

FluatUWllA  (fu'd -k-nell*).  n.  (A«e  FrXa- 
RAMT  1    The  pheaunC^hell.  a  eenni  of  Inr- 

Ulnated.  gaatero—" " 

Mouth  Amerle*. , _^ 

temneiin.  Ac.  The  >heU  la  aplml  ann 
obovate.  the  outilde  pollihed  and  richly 
coloond.  and  the  openmlum  ahellf.  Thli 
genna  bclcoga  to  the  famllr  Trochldn. 

RlBHlailldM  (Ii-il-an'i-d«^  n.  pf.    [L  pkui- 


wUla  (be  brighter  hne  of  the  wlng-oo 
of  ■  tew  at  luger  *Ue  cl*a  to  the  Mil 
tha  appMnoca  of  a  treaber  leaf. 


plant  at 


PbMtHUltlT  (lai'ant-rl).  n. 

braedlnff.  rearing,  and  keeping 
Fll«UUlt'«-«7e  (fefauti-^,  n. 

the  nnua  Adonia.  the  A   autu 

■mail  Boailet  Rowan. 

gCMD  1*a*aa.    See  ADdtcis. 
raMUnt-dUll  (f ee'aot^el).  SmFBAUA- 


. .  .jured  agate. 
Pbatuln  (tafvIlD).  n.    Tha  Ifanii  Utn- 

dact^Ht.  or  fonr-ioed  mania.     Ree  Maris. 
Phauuit  (tei'Batt  n.     [L.  pAonintit,  frnm 

Gr.  pkanana,  from  Phiuit.  a  rirer  of  Aala. 

uid  to  hare  been  numarona]  The  conimoii 
nama  giren  to  UTeral  bea^tl^>1  blrda  of 
the  genua  Fhiuiann*.  tanily 


the  penlitence  of  Impreadoni  on  tlie  retina. 
FlMlislte  C'en'Jlt),  n.  [Or.  phtngiM,  from 
^itw6,  to  ihlne.]    Same  aa  Ifuawvite. 


ahl^n),  n.  and  a.  Bee  FBil- 

Fttraldll,  FbBillolnB  (fan'l-aln).  n.    |0r. 

,    pimnix,  purple.  ]    A  colouring  matter  of 

'    a  brown  colour  produced  by  the  action  of 

nitro^nilphnrlc  acid  on  earbollc  acid  (phau- 


Bee  PHABkBO- 


RuuilDO 


(fS-nlih'ue).  a.     Pertaining  to 

inldn:  of  the  ooIdut  ol  pbeolcln. 
lsIlllloptaTl(t«-nl-kDi/tdr),n.  t  '- 

Fhanlx  (fft^i^  n. 


FhanosamlA  (fi-no^'ml-a).  n 

PHAiraBOOAHtA. 

(f«.ne«'a-mna).  b. 


.. .onn,aad  tbe  iplBOdaurof  (bet 

of  tbelr  plnmain.  The  golden  pheaaant  IP. 
jiietut)  l>  a  natiTe  of  China;  the  preTaillng 
coloun  of  III  plumage  are  red.  rallow.  and 
blue,  and  It  ia  diatingnlihed  by  a  creit  upon 


s».1  AfamLlyofraa .__, — 

la.olwbichtfiagenui  Fbasianui. 
which  inclndea  tha  pheaaanti  pnper.  1>  the 
type,  plee  PI1EA9AHT.)  The  tUnfiy  aleo  In- 
clodca  (be  common  or  domettlc  fowl  (ganne 
Oallni),  the  turkej  (Meleagrla).  the  gulnaa- 
tow](N umMa).and the peasock(PaTuI  None 
of  tha  memben  are  naliTH  of  thii  cotmtry. 
Fhuli  (fi'tli).  n.  pL  ?liHiai  (ft'afii).     Id 

plUl^nn,  Fbunui  ((aim,  lai'Bia),  n.  (Gr  , 
from  ji*nina,  lo  ibow.]  Appearance:  fan- 
clad  apparition;  phantom.     [Ran.) 


PbUmldM  (faa'ml.di).  n.  ft  [Or,  fAonui.  { 
■  ipectra.  and  ridai.llkenaH.]  Spectre  in-  ' 
•ecu  or  waUlng-itLcki.  a  family  of  orthop- 
teroni  Inaecta  allied  to  the  Mantldn.  re-  | 
ttrfctad  to  warm  countriei,  and  rtmarkable  i 
for  their  tbit  cLoao  raeemblance  to  the  ob- 
lecta  In  the  mldit  ot  which  (bey  Uie,  Uii*  ' 
peculiarity,  known  aa  numinv,  being  their  i 
onlyprotectlonigslntt  theirenamlea  Hie  I 
family  Includea  tha  genera  Pbaama.  Fhyl- 
llnm,  Cladooiorphua,  Ao.  Some  of  them  are 
deetltute  of  wlnm  and  hara  tha  appaartnco 
ol  dead  twlga.  while  the  abience  of  moUnn 
In  the  inicct  adde  to  the  deception.  In 
otben.  at  the  genua  Fhyllinm.  the  wing* 


the  head.  TheailTer  pheaaant  (/>.  or  OdUo- 
pAoH  niKlA«iunu)la alio  a  natlTeol  China, 
and  recaitet  III  oame  from  Ita  upper  anr- 
faoe  and  tail  being  ailrer  white  with  black 
nuuUngi. 

Pbautnt-enekoa  (tn'aDt-kn'kO).  n.  The 
name  commonly  glien  to  the  blrda  at  the 
genui  Centropoa    See  Cutkofps. 


Phsi 


ul  udAAlectical  philoHpby  of  na 

itnomaiullT  {ffrnom'a-nnl'll),  oitv,    in 
la  mannar  oTa  pbaDoatenon.    CiitTidgt. 
•Illam(n-nom'en-lan),n.  Tfaedoe- 

priDCiplet  of  tha  phaoomanlata. 

anlSt  (fjnom'en-lit).  n.  One  who 
ucuoTn  only  in  what  he  obeerrai  or  in  pha- 
noraana,  havlDg  no  regard  to  their  cauaea 
or  comequencea ;  one  who  doei  not  liellere 
In  a  ynmi  raiaonlng  or  necaaury  primary 
princlplea  \  ana  who  doei  not  belieTe  in  an 

ellaot.  bntholda  thia  ganerally  acknowledged 
relation  to  be  Dothbig  more  than  a  habltU' 
ally  oUarred  Mquenca. 


nonX  » 


[/^Aenonunon.  a 


II  (f«-no 


nonuoUi  (H-nora'e'Ual  lOrpkntoanicnini. 
what  appear*,  tram  fMaiiwnul,  to  appear. ) 
1.  A  Tialfile  manlfeatatlon  or  appearance,  or 
one  which  in  any  way  dlrecUy  talU  nndar 
our  notice;  a  fact  oroccnrrence  preaeuted 
to  our  obaerraUnn  either  in  tha  ailamal 
world  or  In  the  buman  mlad;  an  appear- 
ance produced  by  the  action  ot  the  dinerant 

huO.  or  electricity,    "nie  > 


fib,  3<L  loek;      K.ga\      J.iob:      b.  Fr.  Ion;      ng,  alt^r;      Ttl.  (ken:  th.  Uln:     n.  iri£,    wh,  uAlg:    ih.  amre. -See  KIT. 


PHENYL 


428 


FHILOLOaT 


Phcon. 


2.  What  strikes  ns  as  strange  and  uncommon ; 

something  extraordinary;  a  very  remarkable 

personage. 
Fhenyl,  Fhenyle  (fd'nil),  n.    (C.H5;  in  the 

free  state,  CxsHio.)  An  organic  radical  found 

in  phenol,  or  carbolic  aoid,  benzole,  and 

aniUne.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  or- 
ganic nacreous  scales,  which  melt  at  09*  and 

sublime  at  a  hi^er  temperature. 
Phenylamiiie  (fd-nll'a-min),  n.    Same  aa 

A  niline. 
Fhen7lla(fe-nIli-aXti>.  Same  as 

Aniline. 
PlienvUc  (f§-nIlikX  a.    Same 

tOiPnenic, 
Fheon  (f d'on),  n.    L  In  her.  the 

barbed   iron  head  of  a  dart. 

arrow,  or  other  weapon.— 2.  A 

bwbed  javelin  formerly  carried 

by  the  serieant-at-arms  before 

royal^.    It  is  still  used  as  a 

royal  mark,  and  called  'the  broad  arrow.' 
Phial  (fi'alX  n.    [L.  phiala,  from  Gr.  phiali, 

a  phial.]    1.  A  glass  vessel  or  bottle;  espe- 

daUy,  a  small  glass  bottle  used  for  holding 

liquors,  and  piuticnlarly  liquid  medicines. 

It  is  often  written  and  pronounced  Vial. 

'Juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  phiaU  Shak. 

Leydtn^ial,^  vessel  used  in  electrical  ex- 

perimenta.    See  Leyden-phial. 
Phial  (fl'alX  V.  t    To  put  or  keep  in  a  phial, 

or  as  in  a  phiaL 

Full  on  my  fenceless  head  its/Aut/A/wrath 
May  fate  exhaust.  SMtHstoue. 

Phlgallan  (fl-ga'li-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Phigalia,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Morea  or 
Peloponnesus.  —  Phigalian  marbles^  the 
name  given  to  a  series  of  twenty-three  sculp- 
tured marbles  in  alto-rilievo  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  they  form 
part  of  the  collection  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Elgin  marbles.  They  represent  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lajrithie,  and 
that  of  the  Oreeks  and  Amazons. 

Phllabeg  (fll'a-beg),  n.    See  Fillibeo. 

PhlladefpnacesB  (ura-del-fa'^sd-e).  n.  vl 
A  small  tribe  of  plants  now  united  with 
8axifragace»,  of  which  Philadelphus  is  the 
principal  genus.  The  species  are  deciduous 
shrubs,  inhabiting  thickets  in  Europe,  North 
America,  the  north  of  India,  and  Japan; 
they  have  opposite  leaves,  distinct  styles, 
and  capsular  fruit,  containing  a  large  num- 
ber of  minute  seeds.  Many  of  them  are 
clothed  with  beautiful  stellate  hairs,  and 
have  fragrant  flowers.  P.  oorcnariuM  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  shrubberies  under  the 
name  of  syringa  or  mock-orange;  it  has 
laive,  very  fragrant,  white  flowers. 

Philadelphlan  (fll-a-del'fl-anX  a.  [From 
Or.  pkHot,  loved,  loving,  and  adelphost  bro- 
ther.] Pertaining  to  Philadelphia,  or  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Philadelphlan  (fll-a-derfl-an).  n.  1.  a  na- 
tive or  inhabitant  of  Philadelphia.— 2.  One 
of  a  sect  of  the  seventeenth  century  founded 
by  Jane  Leadby,  and  called  also  the  Family 
of  Love. 

Phlladdlphlis  (flI-a-del'fusX  n.  [Or.  phila- 
delphot,  a  sweet-flowering  shrub,  jasmine.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Philadelphaceie.  The  species  consist  of 
shrubs  with  white  pedicellate  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  a  corymbose  cyme,  in  a  panicle- 
like manner.  The  greater  number  are  in- 
digenous in  North  America,  whence  tliey 
have  been  introduced  into  the  shrubberies 
of  this  country.  The  best  known  species  is 
the  P.  corofiariiu,  commonly  called  mock- 
orange  and  syringa.    See  Mook-oranqk. 

Philander  (fl-lan'ddrXv.i.  [From  PAt/aiw/cr, 
a  virtuous  youth  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fit- 
rimo,  between  whom  and  a  married  Indy 
named  Gambrina  there  were  certain  tender 
passages.  ]  To  make  love  sentimentally  to 
a  ladv;  to  flirt:  to  pretend  admiration.  '  Em- 
issaries of  a  pAitonderin^^  Faustus.'  Th<uk- 
eray. 

Philanthropic,  Phllanthroplcal  (fii-an- 

throp'ik.  fllan-throp'lk-al),  a.  [Qt.philan- 
thrOpikos.  See  PHILANTUROPT.  ]  Pertain- 
ing to.  proceeding  from,  or  characterlzeil 
by  philanthropy;  possessing  general  bene- 
volence; entertaining;  good-will  toward  all 
men ;  loving  mankind ;  as,  a  philanthropic 
spirit;  philanthropic  efforts. 

Philanthroplcally  (fll-anthrop'ik-al-Iii 
adv.  In  a  philanthropic  manner;  with 
philanthropy;  benevolently. 

Phllanthroplnism  (fil-an-throp'in-hcm).  n. 
[From  philanthropy.  ]  A  sjrstem  of  education 
on  so-called  natural  principles,  which  was 
promoted  by  Basetlow  and  his  friends  in 
Germany  in  the  last  century,  and  mainly 


founded  on  the  notions  of  Locke  and  Bous- 
seau. 

Phllanthroplnlat  (flI-an-throp'in-istX  n. 
An  advocate  for  phllanthroplnism. 

PhUanthroplBt  (fl-lan'throp-istX  n.  One 
who  evinces  philanthropy;  a  person  of  gen- 
eral benevolence;  one  who  lovea  or  wishes 
well  to  his  fellow-men,  and  who  exerts  him- 
self in  doing  them  good.  '  Thou  great  phil- 
anthropist, vather  of  angels,  but  Ihe  fnend 
of  man.'    Young. 

Phllanthroplsao  (fl-lan'thro-pisf^),  a. 
Belating  to,  produced  by,  or  characterizing 
a  philanthropist    [Rare.] 

Philanthropy  (fl-lan'thr6-piXn.  IQT.phHati- 
thropia,  from  philos,  loving,  a  friend,  and 
anthrdpos,  man.]  Love  towards  mankind; 
benevolence  toward  the  whole  human  fa- 
mily; universal  good-wilL 

Such  a  transient  temporary  good  nature  is  not  that 
phiUtnthrofy,  that  love  of  mankind,  which  deserves 
the  title  of  a  moral  virtue.  Addison. 

Phllatory  (  fll '  a-to-ri ).  n.  [Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  ph\ijiacitry.\  In  R.  CaUi.  Ch.  a 
transparent  reliquary  placed  horizontally, 
wi^  an  ornamented  top.    Pttgin. 

PhUauttet  (fll-n'ti),  n.  [Qt.  phUautia^ 
philos,  loving,  and  autos,  sell]  Love  of 
self;  selfishness. 

Here  we  see  fhilantu.  or  self-love,  which  ra^eth 
in  men  so  prbpostourouslie.  that  even  naturall  dutie 
and  atfection  (are)  quite  forgotten.        Hotinsked, 

PhUharmonlo  (fll-h&r-mon'ikX  a.  [Or. 
philos,  loving,  and  hannoniOt  harmony.] 
Loving  harmony;  fond  of  harmony. 

Philhellene  (fll-heHen),  n.  A  philheUenist 
(which  see).    Emerson. 

Philhellenic  (fll-hel-len'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  philhellenists;  loving  the  Greeks. 

Phllhellenism  (fll-hellen-izmX  n.  Love  of 
Greece;  the  principles  of  the  phUhellenists. 

PhilheUenist  (fll-hellen-Lstl  n.  [Fr.  pha- 
helUne,  from  Gr.  philos,  loving,  and  HetUn, 
a  Greek.]  A  friend  of  Greece;  one  who  sup- 
ports the  cause  and  interests  of  the  Greeks 
(Hellenes):  puticularly,  one  who  supported 
them  in  their  successful  struggle  with  the 
Turks  for  independence. 

PhUlheg  (fill-beg),  fk  A  kUt;  a  flUibeg 
(which  see). 

Phlllpplan  (fl-Iip'pi-an),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Philippi,  a  city  of  ancient 
Greece;  as,  'the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Phi- 
lippians.* 

Pnillpplan  (fl-ltp'pi-anX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Philippi  or  its  inhabitants. 

Philippic  (fl-lij/pik),  n.  1.  One  of  a  series 
of  orations  delivered  by  Demosthenes,  the 
Grecian  orator,  against  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  which  the  orator  inveighs  against  the  in- 
dolence of  the  Athenians,  theur  jealousy  of 
their  allies,  &c  Hence — 2.  Any  discourse 
or  declamation  full  of  acrimonious  invec- 
tive. The  fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  against 
Mark  Antony  are  called  PhUippies. 

Phlllpplie  (ni'ip*izX  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  phUip- 
pizea;  ppr.  phUij^rizing.  1.  To  write  or 
utter  a  philippic  or  invective;  to  declaim 
against. 

If  the  oracle  at  Hatton  phaifpiztd,  the  oracle  of 
Gdttingen/AiVxjMtt/ir/  no  less.  /V  QutHcey. 

2.  To  side  with  Philip  of  Macedon;  to  sup- 
port or  advocate  the  cause  of  Philip.  [A 
Greek  idiom.] 

Phllllter  (fl-lls'tdr),  n.  A  cant  name  given 
to  townsmen  by  the  students  in  German 
universities;  hence,  a  commonplace  person 
of  limited  culture  and  ideas ;  a  phifistine. 
See  Philistine. 


He  (NicoUii)  was  animated  with  a  fierce  zeal  .igainst 


judged  of  Druoswick  mum.  by  its  utility,  many  peoole 
thought  hint  wrong.  A  man  of  such  spiritiial  Kaol* 
tudcs  is  now  by  the  Germans  called  a  Philisttr. 
Philistine:  Nicolai  earned  for  himself  the  painful 
preeminence  of  being  Erx-pkUisttr,  Arch-phnistinc. 

LarlyU. 

Phlllltlne  m-Us'Un  or  fll'is-tinVn.  1.  An  Uiha- 
bitant  of  Philistia,  now  a  portion  of  Syria.  — 
2.  The  English  form  of  Philister,  a  term  ap- 
plied by  German  students  to  any  one  who 
has  not  been  trained  in  a  university.  Hence, 
a  matter-of-fact,  commonplace  person,  espe- 
cially of  the  middle  class,  deficient  in  liberal 
culture  and  large  intelligence,  and  so  want- 
ing in  sentiment  and  taste,  entirely  imbued 
with  utilitarianism;  a  person  ox  narrow 
views;  a  man  of  'parochial'  intellect;  a 
prosaic,  practical  man. 

Siwndinvj  its  exertions  witliin  a  bounded  field,  the 
field  of  pl.iin  sf  nsc,  of  direct  practical  utility,  how  it 
(Philistiinsml  has  .lugroemed  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  ff^r  usl  Doors  that  open,  %kindo\»s 
th^t  '>Jmt.  locks  that  turn,  razors  that  ^.kvr,  coats 


that  wear,  watches  that  go.  and  a  thousand  more 
such  Rood  things,  are  the  inventions  of  the  Phitit- 
tints.  Matt.  Amctd. 

Last  came  the  interpreter,  in  whose  slowly  relaxing 
nasp  we  still  he— Uie  heavy-handed  i^rocestanc 
Phi/istiHe—saiCtxe.  gross  of  ocrceptioo,  prosaic,  he 
saw  in  Paul's  mystical  idea  of  man  s  investiture  with 
the  righteousness  of  God  nothing  but  a  strict  legal 
transaction,  and  reserved  ail  his  imagination  for  Hell 
and  the  New  Jerusalem  and  bis  foretaste  of  them. 

Afatt.  Arnold. 

PhlUstlnlBm  (fil'is-tin-irm),  n.  Manneri  or 
modes  of  thinking  of  Philistinea 

Out  of  the  steady  humdrum  habit  of  the  creeping 
Saxon,  as  the  Celt  calls  him, — out  of  his  wav  of  going 
near  the  ground,— has  come,  no  doubt,  Phuistinisn*. 
that  plant  of  essentially  Germanic  growth,  flotirishing 
with  its  genuine  marks  only  in  the  Gennan  father- 
land. Great  Briuin  and  her  colonies,  and  the  United 
Sutes  of  America.  Matt.  Arnold. 

Phlll-horse  (fil'hors),  n.  A  hone  In  the 
shafts:  a  corruption  of  thill-horse.    Shak. 

Phllllpena  (fll-i-pS'naX  n.   See  Filupekh. 

PhlllWSla  (flllips-i-a).  n.  [After  Professor 
PhUlips,  the  discoverer.  ]  A  genus  of  trilo- 
bites  found  in  the  mountain  limestone  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

I^mpslte  (flllips-ItX  n.  In  mineral  (a)  n 
sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron.  (6)  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  potaaduro. 
with  a  crystalline  figure,  like  that  <rf  haimo- 
tome  or  cross-stone. 

Phlllyrea  (fll-H'rg-aX  n.  [Gt.  phiUyrta.]  A 
genus  of  Mediterranean  evergreen  shrubs, 
some  of  which  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  mock  privet 
They  are  smooth  shrubs,  with  evergreen 
leaves,  and  snudl  diandrous  flowers  in  axil- 
larv  fascicles. 

nillocallst  m-lok'al-ist),  n.  [Gr.  phUos,  lov- 
ing,  and  kalos,  beautiful.]  A  lover  of  the 
beautifuL    [Rare.] 

Phllogyny  (fl-loJ'i-niX  n.  (Or.  philos,  loving, 
fondness,  and  gyne,  a  woman.]  Fondne« 
for  women;  uxoriousness.  'Because  the 
Turks  so  much  admire  philogyny.'  Byron. 

Phllohelleniant(fll'd-hel-le'^ni-anXn.  Same 
as  PhilheUenist.    Dr.  Arnold. 

PhllOlOger  (fl-lol'o-J6r),  n.  Same  as  PhUo- 
logisL 

No  fhUelogtr  could  examine  the  Sanskrit.  Greek, 
and  Latin  without  believing  them  to  have  sprung 
from  the  same  source,  which  perhaps  no  longer 
exists.  Sir  IV.  yonet. 

PhllolOglan(fil-d-16'ji-an),n.  Same  asPAif- 
ologist    Pop.  Ency. 

Philological,  Phllologlc  (fll-d-loj'ik-al.  fli- 
6-loj'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  philology,  or  to 
the  study  and  knowledge  of  language. 

Phllologlcally  (fil-d-lopik-al-U),  adv.  In  a 
philological  manner. 

PnllOloglst  (fi-Ioro-jist),  n.  One  versed  in 
philology,  or  the  study  of  language  in  a 
philosophic  manner. 

Phllologize  (fl-loro-Jlz),  v.i.  To  offer  criti- 
cisms.  Evelyn.    [Rare.] 

PhllolO^e  (fir6-lug),  n.  Same  as  Philolo- 
gist   Latham. 

PhllOlOfl^^  (fl-loro-Ji),  Ik  rOr.  philclogiti, 
from  phileo,  to  love,  and  logos,  a  word] 
L  In  the  ancient  Greek  sense,  the  love  of 
learning  and  literature ;  also,  the  study  of 
language  and  literature. —2.  Criticism;  gram- 
matical learning.  This  is  Johnson's  defin- 
ition, but  the  word  is  seldom  used  in  this 
sense  now.  It  is  more  properly  defined  as 
the  study  of  languages  in  connection  with, 
and  as  a  means  to  the  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  action  of  dilTerent  peoples.  It 
is  sometimes  made  to  include  rhetoric, 
poetry,  history,  and  antiquities;  sometimes 
it  is  regarded  as  more  especially  embracing 
the  study  of  the  classical  languages,  litera- 
ture, and  history.  See  extract  below.— S. The 
science  of  language;  linguistic  science;  lin- 
guistics. This  is  now  a  common  significa- 
tion of  the  term,  but  the  qualified  title  of 
comparative  philology  is  preferable  to  ex- 
press this  meaning.    See  extract 

Philolcgy,  whether  cl.i*-%i'-.il  or  oriental,  whether 
treating  of  ancient  or  modern,  of  cultivated  or  bar- 
barous languages.  IS  an  historical  science.  Language 
is  here  treated  simply  as  a  means.  The  clawical 
scholar  uses  Greek  or  Latin,  the  oriental  scholar 
Hebrew  or  Sanskrit,  or  any  other  language,  as  a  key 
to  the  understanding  of^  the  literary  monuments 
which  bygone  ages  have  bequeathed  to  us  as  a  spcU 
to  raise  from  the  tomb  of  time  the  thoughts  of  great 
men  in  different  countries,  and  as  a  means  ultimately 
to  trace  the  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious 
progress  of  the  human  race.  ...  In  contfaratrvt 
fJtuoiogy  the  case  is  totally  different.  In  the  science 
of  language  languages  are  not  treated  as  a  means; 
language  Itself  becomes  the  sole  object  of  scientific 
inquiry.  Dialects  which  have  never  produced  any 
literature  at  all,  the  jargons  of  savage  tribes,  the 
clicks  of  the  Hottentots,  and  the  voou  modulations 
of  the  Indo-Chmese  are  as  important,  nav.  iot  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  problems,  more  imftortant 
than  the  poetryl  of  Homer  or  the  proK  of  Cicero, 
We  do  not  want  to  know  Lingtiages,  we  wont  to  know 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       me,  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  m6ve;       tilbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abtine;     y,  Sc.  fry. 


PBILOHATH 


PaLBBOTOHr 


T^lMOIIlIM  (a-lcM-a-l«X  n.     A  Icmila 

RjSwapblo  (Bi-B-torik- 

_...).   L  Piruinlng,  lolublt.  or 

■ccordloc  lo  phlh»pbT;'ehancteilud     - 


utUe,  PbUmuthloal  (flt-fr-math'. 

fk,  Bl-e-mMli'lkBl).  (L    I.  PcrUlnlDs  to  Uii 
lavs  of  liunlne.— £  Harfng  a  lore  of  let- 

FliUamatliT(i)-ii 


WW    JOr,: 


PbUOBUKfll'fi.nisl),  ».  imia  PhOaiula. 
daughUrof  PsaOion.  king  of  Athsiu,  who 
tru  chuig»d  Into  ■  nightingale.  ]  Tbsalglit- 


Tli*  oell-nuwd  wublE  of  hcf  B^ 

I  the  nlahllngiile. 
iBl(fll^minXH. 

nSoioMHni- 

Ft.  /eaiUt  inur 


ofblidi 
mPkOa- 

jCoiTupted  from 


miaptaUt{ii-6-pVaii,n.    S«  Filufuk. 

Pbll^aleiiilc(flf'A-po-lem''Ui},a.  [ai.tAilai, 
II  lOTBT,  and  pcUiitikm,  warlike.]  BuUns 
DT8r  oppualtfl  or  contanding  uMant:  aa 
-'■^ ».,^rtt 

__.,_ieM  '""• 

leloTfl  of  i>ffip[iiig; 
nve  loTB  oi  young  Id  general.     _ . .  .  _ 
■aid  to  be  tituted  abnra  tlw  mlddls 
of  tha  canbetliUB. 
PfaUoMpbagtW  (fl-loi'6.fai-UT),  H.     [A  pa- 
JontlTe  formad  on  t —  -*  — ' — •—  '    ' 
pntandar  to  phlloaoi 

FllUaMplUttal  (fl-Ioa-d^nt),  a.i   [L-pAiloao- 

]i*or,  pXilotopAaltu  ;  To  ptaf  the  phlloao- 
pbar:  b>  monllza.    '  Among  incTi  aa  jAUoto- 

nilOMpIIUlonl  (fl-loi'fi-lk"abDa),  n.  Ffall- 
oaopblcal  •peculation ;  dlaciulon.    Sir  W. 

nilOMptM  (fl-lo-ut),  n.  [F^.l  AphlloM- 
phar;  a  paltj  or  pan]'  pUloaophar,  [llaed  In 
eoutampt.]    Cartuk. 

miawntMBUL  FUlOMplMBM  (fl-loa^«- 
H"ma.  B-laa=aT«mX  <L  lOT  pAilanpMwn, 
tron  BAttMop'M.  to  lore  knowladga,  dla- 
cnia.  InqulTe,  (nni  pUiotopMoi.  a  phlloao- 
phar. )  A  principle  of  raaionlng;  a  tbaarem. 

PUloMpbw  (ntoi-o-fei),  H.    [or~^Ka- 

pkat.  Sea  PaiueoPHT. )  1.  A  pacion  vanad 
Id  or  daratad  to  phUoaopliy.  or  in  the  piln- 

iDtaa  hliDMlf  lo  the  tVVIa  ol  moral  or  in- 
tellectual Klenca.     Pormart;  alK  It  wai 


rtT.eme- 


— PAflowpAiT'i  ts/g.  a  tnediclDB  cooipoun 
o(  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  ultron.  O^Jnna, 
■unnaaJ  to  be  an  eicellant  presarrai 
agauul  all  poluna.  pligDe.  and  other  <! 
genua  dlwaaei.  Jtrarei.  —PhiUuopher'nb 
a  atone  or  preparation  which  tha  alcbeml 
foimerlf  loutflit,  aa  tha  Inatrunient  of  a 
Terting  the  ba«er  metala  intfi  pure  go 


fXiloio^ikiui..  _^ , 

a  pMni^Meal  hlltoTy.— E.  Chanclarlatlc  i 
a  practkal  phUoaoptaar  or  wiee  man ;  caln. . 
„... ^.. ....__,„„^  .p^„. 

tha  eAttox^lit  mlniL'  Wofitiicortlt.—Ph3- 
omUe  uaol,  otU»  ol  tine  lormad  durlmt 
Um  eombuition  of  Uh  i-— ■-■ ^— --  -- 
alioiit  In  white  flooln  in 


ratlonJlTr^^ 

Phllflffftpnl  fti  iTif 


■;  wHely; 

(m-a-aorik-al-nea),  n. 

QnalltT  ol  being  phllnophlcaL     rHare. ) 
PbUOMphlmTfl-laa'Dt.Iinii  n.  [h-.pAIIaB- 

pAinu.)  SpnrioUi  DTHODld-baplillnaophir: 

the  affectation  of  pbUoHphr.      •>—•>— 

CariyU. 
FUlMophlst  (fl-loa'of-iit).  n.    l.  Alorarol 

•opliUtt?;  one  whojiTacUHa  aopJilitij; 


a  in(D  pure  gold- 


The  alchemlita  hold  tlwt  the  baser  metaii 
were  all  conTEitibla  Into  iIlTer  and  gnid  ' 
a  long  Kriea  of  proceaiei,  and  the  Init 
luent  bjr  which  [t  wju  tuppoaed  ttut  1 
might/  change  wai  to  be  effactad  wai 
cartain  Dilni;ra1  to  bo  produced  bj  th 
pn>caBMi,  wMcb  being  mixed  wltb  the  b 


aa,  AphiSOKtp/ii 


lug*,  lull 


(*,  lulgn- 


FttllOMipbT  (a-loa-e-fl).  n.  [Or.  oAtlonpAt 
trompKlH.loTa.andacpAta.wIadDm.]  i.J/ 
tha  iDTa  Dl  wladom,  or  learch  after  wladai 
But  in  modem  acceptation  pAtfJoHpAy  mi 
ba  daOned  at  the  unlrenaT  idence  whli 
~  ill  tiMphenomai 


en  applied  to  an; 
knowledge,  ttdt 


under  which  all  t&  lubordlnata 
or  tad*  Telattng  to  that  lubJecE  are  com- 
prehandad.  TInut  that  branch  of  phlioao- 
ph7  which  Imli  ot  God,  Ac,  la  called  EAa- 
o^nr;  that  which  treat*  ot  oatura  la  called 
pAvnca  or  natural  phUonphti:  tliat  which 
\raa»  of  man  la  called  elAia.  or  mDml  pAl- 
lamAii;  that  whkh  trtat*  ot  tha  mind  Ii 
called  wlaUBcfual  or  mantel  jAUarophif,  or 
mtUphigiet.  The  termi  pAtbaapAv^rXir- 
tsrv.  BMloHpAy  o/numulwAirM.  and  other 
Inch  tatmi  an  alio  naad.  All  claaiai  of  ob- 
ject*, Indeed,  which  can  occupy  tha  mind 
mar  have  aometliiag  In  common,  called 
their  plilloaoph;,  whloh  phlloaophf  la  no- 
thing alia  than  tha  general  alprenlOD  for 
that  effort  at  tha  mind  wlierebj  It  •Crlrea, 

finnnant  to  ita  lawa,  to  redaoe  Ita  know- 
edge  to  the  form  of  ultimate  truthe  or  ptln- 


•elf  !■.  and  what  U  It*  reUtlOD  to  aU  Ui 

inch  ultimate  lawi  or  principles.     Ki 
•iiteni  me;  be  called  B  philoioph>  li 

Dearly  equlTalent  to  nietapb)ii<« 


tolc  pblloaophy  teachaa;  prat 
I.  lu  bear  mlBfortuDei  with  f 


^tiu  of  mUd  fA,iinMr-       AMtlHi. 

MOlan.- 
>f  iUblacta 


ruitw,  Ftalltn  (U'ter]  e.i.  pcet.  *  pp.  pint- 
(end,  pliiUnd;  ppr.  pAtUarVnp,  pAflMiw, 
1.  To  Impngnals  with  a  lore  potion;  a*,  to 
liAiUfradnii^it.— &  To  eiclte  to  lore  or 
animal  daaln  Iv  a  potion.    l>r,  B.  Mart. 

Phtwoilg  (fl-ma'aUXn.  [Or.fiAtoui,Bmuiile.] 
A  condlUoD  of  the  prepuce,  In  which  It  can- 
not be  drawn  back  ao  aa  to  uneoTar  the 
gUna-panU. 

nililkB,^  n.    Fhyilc:  medldne.     CVuiuw- 

PtLlraony  (hE'Do-miVn.  PhjilDgnomy;  e>- 
preailDD  or  aqieet  ol  countenance ;  counte- 

Fhlton,!  n.  The  aarpent  python.  Chauar. 
FhllonUMit  n.      A  pvUionaai:  a  witlA. 

of  pAyrioffuamjfr] 

-.,  ..-^j.pUebos, 
ip^lng  lunamma- 


nii  Jfti'x 


ntoUt&(fl«^i'tU},n.  '  IQt.  pSiapi. 
a  Tetn,  and  -OCt,  term,  unp^lng  In 
don.J  Inflammalion  of  tha  innf 
brane  ol  a  vain. 

PliltboKiudiynt-bos^B-fl),^  [ai.pAjMt. 

aTeln,B)idi;Taj>A(i,lodeBcr1ba.]    A  daioilp- 
don  of  the  Telna.     DungUian. 

nusboiite  iono-at), ».  lOr.  pAiipt.  pUt- 

kw,  a  toId,  and  UTAat.  a  (tone.)    In  mad-  a 


auatomi  which  tteata  ot  the  i 
tlae  OB  the  velna  J>ii>w[i>an. 
Flll«bOlMTla(ni-bap't^r-li),n.  iQT.jMept. 
phltbat.  a  vela,  and  pi<rv,  a  fern.  ]  A  genu* 
of  feroi  from  the  oolite  formation,  cbatac- 
tetlied  by  their  pinnie  being  in  contact  with 
each  other  ■■  the  bale,  and  by  their  vein* 
being  aeparated  on  f "  ■""      -■----■■ 

FUel 

flelx 
rein,  and 


aboiriian, 


m^ 


!morr£ga.  1 


(flS-bofa-mUt),n.  (BeePDLB- 

Uwd;  a'blwd-letler. 
FUsbotamUe  <B*-bofft-miz),  t.i.  oret  a 

pp.  phUbdtrmized;  ppr.  phUbotom ■^-- 

let  blood  from,  a*  ■  tf'-     ■-  "-'— 
UaetU. 


i;  to  bleed  by  o] 


nSttWtomyfae-bofO-ml).  n.    [Tr.fMtbo- 
mie,  Gr.  phUbotomia — phUpr.  phUltot.  a 


v,  idg;    wb,  uAlg;    ih.  anus. —See  KET. 


letting  blooU,  lor  (be  cure  ot  dlMuet,  ! 


tha  four  hmnoun  at  which  tba  incienta 
•nppoKd  the  blood  to  b«  campoud.  -  2.  lu 
tld  fAcnv  the  V[ueoiu,  ImlpLd,  aad  Inodor- 
DOi  pmdncti  obtained  by  subjecUns  niaiit 
T«ifBLablD  oiHtteT  to  the  action  of  heat.— 
a  Tha  thkk  vlBcld  mittsr  Hcieted  to  tha 
dlgeitlvs  and  reiplntory  pauadsi.  and  din- 
charged  by  coughing  or  Tomltlnff;  bronchial 
rnqcut. — i  Duitieia;  coldneae;  uogglahneat; 

PhlWgllMgOgM  (aeg'ma.gogl,  n.  [Gt.  pMeg- 
jna,  phlegm,  aod  luS,  to  diiTs.)    A  term 

poted  to  poBaaifl  tha  property  of  eipelUng 

iBg-mi'jI-aX  "■     [*''■■  pW«!fd, 

mid.  InHammatlon.  -  Fhtig- 

a  palhTQ]  Inflammation; 


tmerperal  tunild  leg;  i 


FhleenuLt 


lHmQ   (Oecmatllc, 


a.  OBneratlng  phlegm,     -Cold  and  pftiej- 

»ery-  'Spirit  of  wine  .  .  .  growl  by  every 
dlttillatlon  mora  and  more  aqueoui  anil 
^Uenmatie.'  .Vnutori— 1.  Cold;  <lu11:  >1ug- 
gUtt-.  bsaty:  not  easily  eicl ted  into  aetlun 
or  pauion;  aa,  apAieijjnalie  temperament 


lk^ll,neH^mat'tk-ll),ai4D.  In  a  phlegmatic 
manner:  coldly:  heavily.     'Al!  tha  rett  li 

^Ueipnatieiu  paaud  oirer.'    Warbut 

AlMimon  (deg'innn 
Irom  yUnffJ,  tu  bur 
naUon  ol  the  callnli 

with  redneia,  clrcumacnuou  iweiung,  ii 
crsued  beat  and  pain ;  at  flnt  tenilve  an 

It  )•  apt  to  terminate  In  suppuration. 
FIIlaglbimotd(>Iag'mDn-oidXa.  KeaembUn 

RuSwroniou  (Heg-iaon-naJ^  a.    Havhiff  th 

of  Uie  ume  apeclilc  InBammattan  at  phlei 
Bon;  >i.  pltl^paiinoui  Inflammatloo, 

mnu  iiim).  n.    Bama  aa  fleam. 

Flllenm  <fl«'um),  n.  a  genua  of  ^miawi 
GhlaOj  natlvea  of  Europe.  Vartoua  Brltii 
B  known   by  W"  ■      - 


Iti  agricultural  value 


tba  most  fertile  paaturei.  and  la  very  like 
the  meadow  foi-tail  In  appeaiaoce,  dlHer- 
Ing  from  II  chiefly  In  havlna  unequal  glunea, 
•nil  two  paleia  Initead  ol  ona.  It  ii  very 
productive,  eapeclally  In  the  aarly  iprlng. 
and  i>  a  vary  general  component  of  hay.    11 

procure  a  award  ol  permanent  herbage. 

Atoain  (lli'um).  ti  [Or.  phUiet.  bark.] 
In  boL  the  cellular  portion  of  bark  lying 
Immediately  under  the  epidemli.  Thui 
cork  la  the  phlmura  of  the  Qucretu  mier. 
Tt  ti  atM  termed  Spipliiauui. 

nUOKUUkU  (flo-Jla'tf  an),  n.  A  beUeTer  In 
the  exiataace  ol  phlogluon. 


tha  name  kdven  by  the  old  chei 
gta,—PliluiiiliealrdalJiaii.pr 
--'-  — ■  •O'tiaiUd  gat.--- 
,tlont  IBo-lli'l 

jMi.fcomblnii 

PblOCinotl  (lloJ'li-tonX  > 


43U 

froiD  phtaffim.  to  hum  or  inflame — pMrgoy 

the  lurooiwd  whiciple  of  InllamBiablllty ; 
the  matter  of  &e  fn  compoaltlon  with  other 
boUlea.  StahlnTethlenameloashypothet'  . 
leal  element  which  he  buppoaed  to  he  pure 

diatlngulah  It  from  tire  In  action  ar  ill  a  state  | 


Fhlamli  (fio'r 


■i  belonging  to  11 
te  P.  frutiaoaa.  or 
namenlal  plant  c 


root.)   !C„H«0„)   Al 
in  the  traali  ijark  of  tt 


ID  gniua  of  plant 

pie.  or  whlL. 
re  admirably 


rasa 

pAfycl 


Kffi": 


rmia.  DtmoiiMon^ 
in'u-Uln.  (Blm.  of 
.  a  email  traniparent 
tumour  OT  ma  eyenua.  Dunyliaoti. 
FUrotennlar  (lUk-teii'u-Mr).  a.  Pertaining 
to  ptilyclicnnla. — Ptdycten-ulAr  ophthalmia, 
loOammatioD  of  the  eye,  accompanied  with 

m-plX  n.     [Or. 


PhocaflfiTuO.n. 


hlch  Include!  the  i 


Thooauu.  (tdie'ua),  n.  A  genua  of  Cetacea, 
family  Delphlnldie.  comprlaing  the  por- 
polaea.    See  PoapOBB. 

FbOOftl  (f6'kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  genua 
Fhoca,  which  contalne  ttie  aeala. 

FliCKddB(fA'il-dS),n.pi.  Afamlljof  cetaceana, 
of  which  the  leal  (Fhoca)  la  the  type.  It 
Includee  only  thaee  aeale  which  have  no 
Bilemal  aan.  ttie  eared  leala  and  tha  wal- 
rut  being  the  tvpea  of  two  other  tamlllei. 
llio  three  familleimakeuptheotderPlnnl- 

niOdue  (t6'tln),  a.     Pertaining  to  the  aaal 

Pbnbai  (fe^na),  n.  [Or.  PhoOoM.  Ut  tiia 
brilliant  una.)    A  Dime  of  Apallo.  often 

PtuanlOlMl  (fe-nieh'l-aa).  n.  A  natlvaor 
Inhabitant  ut  Flicenlcla.  an  aaclent  country 

Wifnirian  (fe-niah'l-an).  a.    Of  or  perlaln- 

FbCBnldn  (te'nl-Bli 


Fhoiilcxiptarlda 


Icnptarld 
lamTngo  fa 


■Icojflti-nti.  K    (Or. 

.an^w]    0'nu»"i 
J  birdi  (the  Bj     ' 

elUrn.tr ■ 

PhienlMpterldie.  P.  .       

iinmlngo)  occun  abundantly  In  Southern 
Europe.     Bee  FI^AUISao, 
PbWUZ  (fi'nlka),  n.      (Gr.  plioinix.  the 
bird:  alao  the  dats-palin.]    I.  According  to 

bird  of  great  beauty  which  waa  eald  to 


PHONzno 

often  tervai  as  au  eniblem  of  Immortality. 
The  phonli  la  alwaya  drawn  by  the  heialila 
In  fiamea. 

EihJciBiaDdilun,  bluci-aDdiiiuei.   SJir-,. 
2.  A  paragon;  a  peraon  of  ilngaUr  dlatlnc- 


lel.  a    IFrom  Or.  pUo™™. 
I.]    A  genua  of  ahrnba  anu 


3.  One  of  the  modem  conatelUtlom  In  the 
northern  hemliphere.  —1.  A  genut  of  pahni 
Inhablthig  IndTa  and  the  north  ol  Africa. 
The  P.  dactyliftra,  or  date-palm,  li  one  of 
the  beit-known  ipeclee.  See  DaTE-PAUL 
;  FbOladKlM  (f6-lad'l-d«),  n.  pi.  [Sea  Pho- 
LAB.  1  A  lauily  of  lamellibranchlato  bi- 
valve molluici,Wonging  to  tha  inbdlvl- 
aion  Slnu-pallUta  of  the  aectlon  Biphonlda, 
compriilng  the  genera  Fholaa.  Xylophaga, 
and  Tereilo.     The  characteriatica  an:  thali 


hi   TenSo. 


□  PholG 


]d  in  b 


..  .i:  anhnal 
wonn-Uke,  na 

hipbone  long. 

known  typea  of  tha  family.    See  Pholas. 

FHOlEldlta  (f  bla-dlt).  n.   A  petrified  aheU  of 
■'- lUePholai 


ipr.] 


]    A  genua  of 
I  foaan  In  tha 


Pboladomra  (reta  do-mr'a).  n 

laraembranch  moiluioi 

Una.  oolite,  and   cbai:       __.      _.._ 

around  Tortola   '  '  ™"'™         •  *«» 

FbOlaa  tfflTaa),  n.  nl.  pholftilei  ((tiTa-dCi). 
lOr.pAuiiu.franiTibllFfj.  to  lie  concealed.)  A 
genua  of  marine  lanielli branchial*  bivalve* 
of  the  family  PholadUlv.  popularly  known 
along  onrcoaBteaapuldDcl'Ji.   Thepbotadea 


at  deptha  varying  te 
ewood.rockt.lQdHrBt 


in  front  with  hie  or 
They  have  he  nee  rec. 
bvren.  They  are  n 
cent  SeaPHOtADii. 
PholMogaater  (luri 
pAoiU,  phoiidfM,  aacal 


I,  n.    [Or. 


Edlnhursb.  From  lis  great  reiemblanci 
a  (lih.  the  only  ipecle*  found  haa  b 
■  "    jiaci/onnir. 


o  practise.)    HyitemntJo 


PhniUintoSTaiil)  (ffi-nn'tiJ-graf).  n.      [Or. 

phAnf,  Bound,  attUig.  telf,  and  ffrapM,  to 

wrlle.l    1.  Bama  as i'hoiiamiFA.  —  1  Same 

Bi  llMiu-recordrr. 
Fll(IIUUltOgniVble(te-n||'l«-gnnk},a.  Per- 

talnlmr  to  llie  phonaulogtapn. 
FbOnstle  (f<>-uc('lk).  a.     [Or.  ptOnltHnt. 


PBOMirtCAL 

tlu  bientfflypblcL  Ttw  Urm  bu  been  ipe- 
clflcally  >|i^ea  tu  Uia  matbod  ol  writing 
mud  pnntintf  Introduuinl  by  Mr.  Iuad  Fit-  j 
miin  of  Bstb,  mad  dulflEutad  p/umoffraphy  , 
lUuI  pA(nu>bn)y  (wbl>^b  He). 
FhoDBtlcal  (la-uet'lk-ml),  a.     Suns  u  Pho- 

Pll01WtlCft31y  (fA-net'lk-il-llX  lufv.     In  ■ 


gmiu  of  ipeech.— tL  llw  npnuntmCluLi  of 

(ontuU  hj  cbuscUin  each  of  whici 

HDti  one  loand  and  alwii;i  tha  luiu 
eapeclallj.  a  method  of  writing  or 
l<uilly  npntenting  Luiguage.  Idtoi 
Ur.  Fitman  ol  Both.  Thli  ayilsm 
eoDiplBla  and  dinpla.  and  anr  paraoa  wno 
onoa  knowa  tbe  charaetata  cui  declphai 
wbatlalbDiwritteawiUigmtracillt^   In 


da: tha  i 


afik.),  ... 


Tbf  dnctrina  ol 


nd  tha  ait  of  npnaantioK 
iiu  h  J  wrltbig. 
It  (lou'e-tiaCX  n.    Sanu 

raMUtbUlan(fa'nal-l^"ilionXn.  Tlw 
act  or  art  of  rapnaantlng  aonnd  by  pbotwUc 
■igu    (Kan.) 

PllioillO  fiaa'lk),  a.  Partabdng  to  aoond. 
Sao  Phosics 

PhOnlCl  ((6n'Ui>),  n.     [Or.  tMni.  iound] 

1.  Thedoctrinaor  KJauce  of  loundi,  eape- 
trlallT  thoH  of  the  human  voice:  pbonelica. 

2.  Tha  art  of  eumblnlng  miulcal  loanda. 
Phonooainptlc  ([d-nO-kamp'tiiiX  a,    ror, 

pAnnif.aoand.uid  tampid,  tolDllacL]  Hiv- 
ing tha  power  to  hiSect  lound,  or  tuni  <t 
fmin  tia  dlncUon,  and  thua  to  altar  It. 

Pbonognun  (le'nO-grsni),  n.  (Or.  oAiiii*, 
the  voloa.  and   gmvKna,  a   lettar.]    Ilia 

aa  nproducfld  by  tha  phonograph. 
PhonogiBph(tS'nft-gra().  n,    [.Sm  PhoHo- 

OHAPHT  }     1.  A  typ*  or  charactar  ' 

praaalng  a  aou 
nograph)'.  — i 

tared,  and  aftarward*  reproduced  trom  the 
re^trr.  It  conilaU  Fauntlally  of  acurved 
tube,  one  end  of  which  ia  Btted  wdtb  a 
niDUthplece,  while  the  other  end  (about 
£  Inchn  In  diameter)  la  cLoaed  In  with  a 
dlaoordlapbrumataiCMdlnKly  thlumeCaL 
Cannecled  wltEthacentreofUih  dlaphngm 
la  a  *t««l  point,  wblcb.  iirlieD  tha  aaunda  are 
projaotad  on  the  dlac  Irom  the  monthpl 
vlbrktea  backward*  and  forwarda.  Ttiu : 
of  tlw  ipparatiit  la  adfnated  to  i 
wblcb  rotaUa  on  a  horiionlal  aili 
itutaoe  ol  the  cjllnder  It  cat  j 
and  on  the  a^  there  li 
the  aama   pUch,  whlcli 


FbOMSteTtO'ae-UtX  n.  (Or  pM. 
and  tithet,  atone.  ]  Sounding  aton 
propoaed  aa  a  aubatttute  ' — "-'- 

Aonolosar  (fo-nol'o-idr) 


8*ateuFA«- 


Pbonologic^  Ftioitoloflcal  (lO-nO-loJik.  to- 
nO-loflk-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  phonoloCT, 
FllOIIOlO|t«t  (rO-Dol'o-JItt),  n.    One  Tonad 

PhOUoS>«^i-nol'o-]i),n.  [Or^fln^.aound, 
voice,  and  iwru,  diacoune.)  The  aclence  or 
doctrine  of  ue  elementary  aoanda  uttered 


'orka  In  a 


of  tlnfoU  ia  gummed  round  the  cylinder, 
and  the  ileal  poliit  li  adjusted  tu  ai  to  be 
Jitit  tonehlng  the  tlnfoU,  and  above  the  Una 
uf  tha  iplrd  grooTa.  If  lome  wordi  i» 
now  ipoken  through  the  monthplBce,  and 
the  cylinder  kept  relalliv  either  by  the 
hand  or  clock-worli,  >  teriaa  or  muiU  marlu 
lie  made  on  the  fail  by  the  vibimtory  move- 
meotol  tbe  MmI  point,  and  tbete  muklngi 
haveaUulBdlvida-'-'^ '-"■ 


vlbntloQa  of  a  given  aound In  a  gifen  >pBue 

Fbononanon.  Fbonoriuiiun  (tft-nor'EB- 
non,  ftfnor'gi-nnm),  il    [Or.  pMni,  the 

Initrumant  formed  lo  imitate  vocal  •onnde 
or  apeechi  a  apeaJdag  machine. 

Ftionotypa  (fO'na-Up),  il  A  type  or  char- 
acter uaed  In  phonetic  printing. 

PbOBOtypie  (fe-D6-tlp'lk).  a.  Pertaining  to 
phonotypy;  ai.  a  photMvpie  alphabet^  pAo- 
natifpie  writing  or  printmg- 

FhOiiatyplMl  (tA-nA-tlp'lE-al),  a.    Same  m 


FI10ll0tniyf'^bat'l-pl),n.  (OrpUnj.H 


<rf  their  o> 


aa  the  maiklnga  paaa  under  IL  and  the  n 
ault  il  Ulat  tlH  diaphragm  la  thrown  Into . 
itote  of  vibration  eiactlj  corrapondlng  t 


■  machine  i 
The  ci    ■ 


m  (he  qMakar  wlihei  b 


ilmllir  to  tl 


mutt  of  eoime  have 


Ih  ol  time.  I 


of  the  I 


at  my  length 

nnlil  tbe  mariilnga  ))eco[ 

PhOiu]gnphar(ia-Dag'nf-«r),».  One  verted 
In  phonogniAy. 

ntoDDgTiLphlc  PtaonoKTsjiltloal  <f6-na- 

gnTlk.  fd-nA-gnf  Lk-il),  a.    I.  Pertalnlnfl  to 
,_..,„.. .. _^i„    ~  FBrulning 

'(r6-n6«nflt-al-ll).ado.  | 


cleat  Oreclin  lute  or  lyre. 


the  plant  li  put  in  Ita  nidvs  coDntry.)  The 
flix-pUnt  or  flu.llly,  i  genus  of  planta  he- 
longing  to  the  niL  order  LUliueio.  The 
prlnclMl  tpeciet.  F.  itnax,  li  Indlgenoui  In 
New  Zealand  and 
Norfolk    IiUod. 

tulM  with  iword- 
thiped      laivea.     . 

long.     The  long    \ 
tplke.  bearing  a 
large  number  of 
yellow    Oowan. 

centre     of     the 
leavei.  The  thick 

contain  a   luge 

igaantlty  ol  good  itrong  flbre.  which  la  nied 

clolb.  neti.&c..and  would  be  very  valuable 
Incommercelmt  for  a  gummy  matter  In  the 
leavea  which  It  la  dlfflcnlt  to  get  rid  of.  It 
baa  been  InUvduced  Into  Bnrope  to  take 
tha  place  of  hamp.  Called  alio  Xea-Ztaland 
Fiax. 

piKtmnomlM  (lor-A-nli'ml-BX  n-  Same  it 
fAoranonUci. 

FIIOronomlOS(for.d-nom'lki).n.  [ar.pAvred. 


l-al-ll).  ode. 
:corduig  to 


._ ^ ography;  ■  pbonographor. 

Ptloao«mpll7(fB-no^>a-ll),  n.  (Or^MnJ. 
a  aonnd.  and  snipM,  to  write.)  L  Tbe  de- 
acrlptlon  of  the  aonndt  uttered  by  the  or- 


'hjch  treat*  of  bodlei  In  motion; 
Fborononv  (fd-ron'o-ml),  n.    Same  ai  Phn- 

Pbona  (ffi'miXn.  [Or.  ])*ani.  bearing,  from 

Cd.tobeir.)  A genui of  tuiiilnated.  gu- 
pod  mollnaca,  inhabiting  the  Javan  and 
China  aeaa.  P,  ofnluttiuiu  la  remarkable 
f f«  tbe  lingular  batdt  of 


atone*.  oonUi,  unall  thellt,  Ac,  which  id- 


CaUediltoXi  . 
Fhoggaii,  PhoggMie  (loi'len,  fon'ien),  ■. 
[Or,  phdt.  llghC  and  j^annaA.  to  genente.) 
Oenentlng  light PKo^tngat.^ttmtfoiti- 

cirbonlc  oxide  gu  Itli  compoiwd  of  car- 
bon, oxygen,  ind  chlorine  In  the  proportion! 
eipreaaod  by  the  lonnnla  COClj. 
PhOBpluM  (foa'fAt),  n.  [itee  IHoarnoBtrs.) 
1.  A  aalt  of  photpborlc  acid.  Several  phoa- 
phalet  are  mat  with  in  nature ;  aa  thoae  of 
catclnm,  alamlnlum,  mauganeie.  Iron,  uran- 
ium, copper,  and  lead.     Fboaphal 


A  mineral  ti 


loaphite  of  cal- 

i-lal^lk),a.    Partaking  of  the 

nanire  of  ■  phoiphite ;  cootiliduii  a  phot- 
phi  te, — /*AajiiAd^diaU«f^,i  morbid  atate 
of  the  conititutlon,  chiracterlKd  by  the 
funnitlon  of  the  phoiphi 


(fortin),  n.     [Gr.  oWi,  light, 

.-Aihaii\6,  to ihow.]  The lumluuui  Imue 
produced  by  praaalng  the  eyebiU  with  the 
nnger.     It  (a  doubtful  whether  thli  vlFeet 


JAufe  u(  Iron  or  copper. 
FllonihlllB  (loi'flu),  n.     Same  la  Phoiph\ir. 
tiled Bydngta.    See  PHOepUUKETTEU, 
FbaipmM  (Wnt),  n.  Aaaltorphaaphoront 

Pboipbollte  (f ot'tot-U).  IL  [Qt.  phdtjihoriu, 

an  earth  united  with  pboaphorlc  acid, 
Phoiphor  (foi'ior),  ti.     [i3r.  pMnpAoroi— 
iMi,  light  (from  pAnd,  to  ahioe).  and  vhtri. 
tobrlug.  BeePuosi'HaKDS.]  L  t  Phoaphorua. 

t  The  morning  atar  or  Lucifer;  Venua,wben 
ing;  Photpborua. 

BrllM  fmfliaf.  (nihcr  for  Iht  ill«lil, 
Bcglnnlog.  Itntiymt- 

PIUMphiin,ts  (foafor-it),  v.c.  pret.  &  pp. 
pAHJiAoniteil;  ppr,  pAanAorartiv  To  oom- 
bino  or  Impregnate  with  phuiphorui 

PiMlpltor-IironM  (fot'for-bront},  n.    An 

alloy  of  copper,  tin.  and  phoaphorua,  capable 

of  being  made  ton^  and  malleable,  or  hard, 

irdlng  b)  the  pfoportlan  of  tha  aareral 


?pr  photphoreseiTiff.    (See  Y] 
o  ahlne,  aa  phntpborui,  by 
hlblUng  ~B  flint  light  without  lenilble  h 


imbnitlon.  Phoiphorr 


.  conatate  eiBet 


light;  whenphyaical,lt 


h,  uMg;     ih,  azure.— Sea  KlI- 


PHOSPHORESCENT 


432 


PHOTOORAPHT 


by  the  scintillating  or  phosphoreacent  licht 
emitted  from  the  bodies  ox  certain  marine 
animals,  and  is  well  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  at  night    See  extract. 

The  diffused  luminosity  of  the  sea  is  nuiinljr  due 
to  the  Nodituca  miliaris;  but  its  partial  luminosity 
is  due  to  various  phosphorescent  animals,  amongst 
which  are  the  Physatta  Htriatius  (the  Portuguese 
man-of-war).  Medusa,  Tunicata,  Annelides,&c.  The 
cause  of  fhas/horescettct  is  variously  stated,  it  beinj;^ 
supposed  very  generally  to  be  the  result  of  a  process 
of  slow  combustion  analogous  to  that  which  takes 

Elace  in  pliosphorus  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
fpon  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  that  the  pheno- 
menon  is  a  vital  process,  consisting  essentially  in  the 
conversion  of  nervous  force  (vital  energy)  into  light ; 
Just  as  the  same  forces  can  be  converted  bv  certain 
ashes  into  electricity.  H.  A.  Nicholsott. 

Pli08pliore8oent(fo8-fo-re8'ent),a.  Shining 
with  a  faint  Ught  or  luminosity  like  that 
of  phosphorus ;  luminous  without  sensible 
heat  various  animals  are  phosphorescent, 
as  the  glowworm,  the  phosphorescent  sea- 

Kn  (Pennattito  phosphorea),  and  Uie  bril- 
nt  pyrosome.  Fish  also  possess  this  pro- 
perty in  a  remarkable  degree.  A  number 
of  mineral  substances  exhibit  the  same  pro- 
perty, as  chloride  of  calcium,  anhydrous 
nitrate  of  lime,  some  carbonates  and  sul- 
phates of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  the 
diamond,  some  varieties  of  fluor-spar,  apa- 
tite, borax,  and  many  other  substances. 
Some  mineral  bodies  b^me  phosphorescent 
when  strongly  heated,  as  a  piece  of  lime. 
The  same  property  is  observable  in  decayed 
wood.    See  Phosphorescemoe. 

Phoipliortttted  (fos'f o-ret-ed),  a.  Same  as 
PhoiphuretteiL 

Pliospliorlo  (fos-forik),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
obtained  from,  or  resembling  phosphorus ; 
phosphorescent 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phas^furic  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth. 

Byron, 

— Phoiphoric  acid  (PHpO^^  an  acid  usually 
obtained  by  burning  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen in  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorous 
acid,  by  oxidizing  phosphorus  with  nitric 
acid,  by  the  decomposition  of  apatite  and 
other  native  phosphates  and  in  various 
other  wajrs.  It  is  tribasic,  forming  three 
distinct  classes  of  metallic  salts,  and  the 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  in  like  manner 
be  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals,  forming 
acid  and  neutral  ethers.  Phosphoric  acid 
is  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  solution, 
constituting  the  dilute  acid  of  the  Pharma- 
oopceia.  It  fs  peculiarly  suited  to  disordered 
■tates  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  also  to 
states  of  debility,  characterized  by  softening 
of  the  bones. 

Pll08pllorloal(fos-for'ik-alXa.  Phosphoric. 

Fhoipliorlte  (fos'for-It),  n.  A  species  of 
calcareous  earth ;  a  sub-species  ot  apatite. 
It  is  an  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime. 

PllOSPllorltlO  (fos-fo-rit'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  phosphorite,  or  of  the  nature  of  phos- 
phorite. 

Riosplioilse  (fos'for-Iz),  v.t  To.  combine 
or  impregnate  with  phosphorus.    Dana. 

PhOSphorOBCOpe  (fos-for'6-skdp),  n.  An 
instrument  designed  to  show  the  phospho- 
rescence of  certain  bodies,  such  as  uranium 
compounds,  that  emit  light  but  for  a  very 
short  period. 

Phosphorous  (f  osYor-us),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  obtained  from  phosphorus.  —Phosphorous 
acid  (H3PO3),  an  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  on  phosphorous  anhydride,  by  ex-  • 
posing  sticks  of  phosphorus  to  moist  air, 
and  in  several  other  ways.  Phosphorous 
acid  exists  usually  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
uncrystallizable  syrup,  but  it  may  also  be 
obtained  crystallized.  This  acid  is  dibatie, 
forming  two  series  of  metallic  salts,  named 
respectively  txetUral  and  acid  pho*phite$.— 
Photphorous  anhydride  (P3O3),  a  sort,  white, 
readily  volatile  powder,  prepared  by  burn- 
ing phosphorus  in  a  limited  supply  of  air. 

PllOiq;>horus  (fos'for-us),  n.  [L.  photphoru$, 
Or.  phogphoros,  the  morning-star,  lit  light- 
bringer,  from  ph6$,  light,  and  pherd,  to 
bring.  The  chemical  substance  has  this  name 
from  its  character.]    1.  The  morning-star; 
Phosphor  (which  see).— 2.  Sym.P.  At  wt 
31;  sp.  gr.  1*826.    A  solid  non-metallic  com- 
bustible substance,  hitherto  undecomposed,  j 
occurring  chiefly  in  combination  with  oxy-  | 
gen,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  in  volcamc  ' 
and  other  rocks,  whose  disintegration  consti- 
tutes our  fertile  soila     It  exists  also  in  the  | 
pLints  used  by  man  as  food,  and  is  a  never-  | 
failin;;  and  important  constituent  in  animal 
structures.  It  was  originally  obtained  from 
urine;  but  it  is  now  manufactured  from 


bones,  which  consist  in  part  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  Ck>mmon  phosphorus  when  pure  is 
almost  transparent  and  colourless.  At  com- 
mon temperatures  it  is  a  soft  solid,  easily 
cut  with  a  knife,  and  the  cut  surface  has  a 
waxy  lustre;  at  108'  it  fuses,  and  at  550*  is 
converted  into  vapour.  It  is  soluble,  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  in  naphtha,  in  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  in  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  sulphide 
of  carbon,  and  sulphide  of  phosphorus. 
It  is  exceedingly  inflammable.  Exposed  to 
the  air  at  common  temperatures  it  under- 
goes slow  combustion,  emits  a  white  vapour 
of  a  peculiar  alliaceous  odour,  appears  lu- 
minous in  the  dark,  and  is  gradually  con- 
Buined.  On  this  account  phosphorus  should 
always  be  kept  under  water.  A  very  slight 
degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  inflame  phos- 

g horns  in  the  open  air.  Gentle  pressure 
etween  the  fingers,  friction,  or  a  tempera- 
ture not  much  above  its  point  of  fusion, 
kindles  it  readily.  It  bums  rapidly  even  in 
the  air,  emitting  a  splendid  white  light,  and 
causing  intense  heat  Its  combustion  is  far 
more  rapid  in  oxygen  gas,  and  the  light  far 
more  vivid.  The  product  of  the  perfect 
combustion  of  phosphorus  is  phosphorous 

SiUtoxide  (P1O5X  a  white  solid  which  readily 
kes  up  water,  passing  into  phosphoric 
acid  (which  seeX  Phosphorus  may  be  made 
to  combine  with  most  of  tlie  metals,  form- 
ing compounds  called  phosphides;  when  dis- 
solved m  fat  oils  it  forms  a  solution  which 
is  luminous  in  the  dark.  It  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  preparation  of  lucif  er-matohes,  and 
also  in  the  preparation  of  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  of  all  stimulants  the  most  powerful  and 
diffusible,  but  on  account  of  its  activitv 
highly  dangerous.  It  can  be  safely  admini- 
st^d  as  a  medicine  only  In  extremely 
minute  doses,  and  with  the  utmost  pcrasible 
caution.  Phosphorus  presents  a  s^>od  ex- 
ample of  allotropy  (see  Allotropt},  in  that 
it  can  be  exhibited  in  at  least  one  otnerform, 
known  as  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus, 
presenting  completely  different  properties 
from  common  phosphorus.  This  variety  is 
produced  by  keeping  common  phosphorus 
a  long  time  slightly  below  the  boiling-point. 
It  is  a  red,  hard,  brittle  substance,  not  fus- 
ible, not  poisonous,  and  not  readily  inflam- 
mable, so  that  it  may  be  handled  with  im- 
{»uni^.  When  heated  to  the  boiling-point 
t  changes  back  to  common  phosphorus.— 
Bolognian  phosphorus,  calcined  native  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  solar  phosphoric  substances.  When 
heated  with  charcoal,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  it  emits  Ught  in  the  dark  for 
some  hovan.— Phosphorus  bottle,  (a)  a  con- 
trivance for  obtaining  instantaneous  light 
The  light  is  produced  by  stirring  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  about  in  a  diry  bottle  with  a  hot 
wire,  and  introducing  a  sulphur  match.  It 
is  now  superseded  by  luciier  matches  and 
similar  contrivances.  (6)  A  1-oz.  phial  con- 
taining 12  grains  phosphorus  melted  in  i 
oz.  oliveoiL  On  this  being  uncorked  in  the 
dark  it  emits  light  enough  to  read  the  dial 
of  a  watch,  and  it  will  retain  this  property 
for  several  years  if  not  too  frequently  used. 
— Phosphorus  paste,  a  poisonous  composi- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  vermin,  as  rats, 
mice,  cockroaches.  <tc. 
Phospliuret  (fos'fd-ret).  n.  The  name  for- 
merly given  to  phosphide  (which  see). 

Phosphuretted  (f os'f il-ret-ed),  a.  Combined 
with  phosphoTUA.— Phosphuretted  hydrogen 

SHs).  a  gas  procured  by  boiling  phosphorus 
a  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali.  The  gas 
which  arisM  is  spontaneously  inflammable; 
and  during  its  combustion  there  are  formed 
water  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  colourless, 
and  has  a  disagreeable  smell  resembling 
^at  of  onions.  When  mixed  with  air  or 
oxygen  gas  it  explodes  at  a  temperature  of 
300*.  It  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  animal  substances.  When  this  gas  is 
cooled  below  zero  (C.)  it  deposits  a  liquid 
phosphide  of  hydrogen ;  the  gaseous  phos- 

{>hide  remaining  is  no  longer  spontaneously 
nflammable. 
Phospbyttrlte  (fos-flfrit),  n.    Phosphate 

of  ynria,  a  very  rare  mineral  substance. 
Photel  (fd'tel).  n.  A  tree  nearly  akin  to  and 

closely  resembling  the  banana-tree. 
PhOtlCS  (fo'tiks).  n.   [6r.  phds, photos,  light] 

That  department  of  science  which  treats  of 

Ught.    E.  H.  Knight. 
PhOtistte  (fd'tizft).  n.    [Gr.  phds,  phdtos, 

light.  1    A  mineral,  an  oxide  of  manganese. 
Photo  (f0't6\  n.    A  contraction  of  Photo- 
graph; a  photographic  picture;  as,  to  sit 

for  one's  photo. 


PhotOOhemlcal  (f6-t6-kemak-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  chemical  action  of  li^t 

Photo-electrotype  (fd'td-d-lek-trd-tipX  n. 
A  process  in  wliich  a  photographic  picture 
is  produced  in  relief  so  as  to  afford,  by  elec- 
tro-deposition, a  matrix  for  a  cast,  from 
which  impressions  in  ink  may  be  obtained. 

Photo-engraylnc:  (f0't6-en-gr&v-ingx  n.  A 
common  name  ox  many  processes  in  which 
the  action  of  light  on  a  sensitized  snrface 
is  made  to  change  the  nature  or  condition 
of  the  substance  of  the  plate  or  its  coating, 
so  that  it  may  by  processes  be  made  to  afford 
a  printing  sm-face  corresponding  to  the 
original  from  which  the  photograpMc  image 
was  derived.    See  Photoorapht. 


Photo-galyanography(fd'td-gal-Ta-nog-ni- 
fl),  n.  The  art  or  process  of  obtaining  nom 
a  photographic  negative  on  glass,  by  meana 
of  a  gutta-percha  impression,  an  electrotype 
plate,  from  which  may  be  taken.as  in  copper- 
plate printing,  any  number  of  copies. 

FhotOgen  ( f 6't6-pen X  n.  [Or.  pMs,  phdtot, 
lig^t,  and  genetn,  to  produce.]  Same  as 
Parapln-oiL 

Photogene  (fj/to-jSn),  n.  [(^.  phds,phdto9, 
lifi^t,  and  genein,  to  produce.]  A  more  or 
less  continued  impression  or  picture  on  Qie 
retina.    U.  Spencer. 

Photogenic  (f6-t6-jen'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  photogeny  or  to  photogenesis. 

Photogeny  (f6-toj'e-ni),  n.  The  art  of  tak- 
ing pictures  by  the  action  of  light  on  a 
chemically  prepared  ground;  photoflrmphy. 

Photoglyphic  (fd-td-glif 'ik).  a.  BelatiBg 
to  photo^yphy  or  to  the  art  of  engraving  by 
means  of  light;  as,  skphotoglyphic  engravmg. 

Photoglyphy  (fd-togli-fl),  n.  [Gr.  ph6», 
phdtos,  ught,  andgl^ffthd,  to  engnve.]  The 
art  of  engraving  by  means  of  we  action  of 
light  and  certain  chemicals;  a  method  of 
engraving  by  which  photographs  and  other 
transparent  desinis  can  be  etched  into  steeL 
copper,  or  zinc  plates,  by  the  action  of  U^t 
and  certain  ohemicala.  A  mixture  connst- 
ing  of  a  solution  of  gelatine  in  water  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
is  poured  on  the  plate  and  allowed  to  dry. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  printing  frame  with 
the  object  it  is  desired  to  copy  laid  on  it. 
and  exi)osed  to  the  action  of  Ught  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  next  poured  on  the  plate, 
which  attacks  only  the  parts  which  the  Ught 
has  not  acted  on,  thus  etching  in  the  design 
of  the  obieot  superimposed.  It  is  the  inren- 
tion  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 

Photogram  (f  d'td-gramX  n.  Same  as  Photo- 
grcmh.    [Bare.] 

Photograph  (fd'td-graf ),  n.  A  picture  ob- 
tained by  means  of  phou^pmphy.   See  Pho> 

TOQRAPHT. 

Photograph  (fd'td-graO*  «-^  I'o  produce  a 
likeness  or  facsimfie  of  by  photogr^hic 
means. 

Photographer  (fd-tog'raf-er},  n.  One  who 
takes  pictures  by  means  of  photography. 

Photographic  (f6-td-grafik),  a.  Relating 
to  photography  or  the  art  of  making  pic- 
tures by  the  aid  of  sunlight  ^PAotogropAie 
printiiM,  the  process  of  obtaining  pNodavea 
on  sensitized  paper  from  transparent  nega- 
tives by  exposure  to  light  in  a  printing 
frame.    See  Photoorapht. 

Photographical  (f 6-t6-graf ik-al),  a.  Same 
as  Photographic. 

Photographist  (fd-tog'ra-flst),  n.  Same  as 
Photographer. 

Photographometer  (fO'td-gra-fom'^et-ftr),*!. 
[Gr.  phds,  phdtos,  light,  graphd,  to  describe, 
and  metron,  measure.  ]  In  photog.  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  sensibility  of  each 
tablet  employed  in  the  photographic  pro- 
cess, relatively  to  the  amount  of  radiauon* 
luminous  and  chemicaL 

Photography  (fd-tog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  phd9, 
phdtos,  light,  »nd  graphd,  to  describe.  1  L  The 
science  of  the  acnon  of  light  on  bodies;  the 
principles  of  physics  and  chemistry  whic^ 
relate  to  the  production  of  picture  by  the 
action  of  light— 2.  The  art  of  delineating 
objects  by  the  action  of  light  The  name, 
however,  as  applied  to  the  process  ot  pro- 
ducing pictures  by  the  sun's  rays,  rests  on  a 
misconception.  The  true  li^t-giving  rajrs 
of  the  sun  have  no  influence  in  altering  the 
chemical  condition  of  bodies  and  thereby 
of  producing  those  changes  in  their  ooloar 
on  which  photography  dependa  Recent 
investigations  prove  tbuit  these  changes  are 
produced  to  some  extent  by  the  feebly  lumi- 
nous blue  and  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
but  chiefly  by  other  rays  which  are  absol- 
utely dark  or  invisible.  The  epithet  actinic, 
fluorescent,  or  chemieal  has  been  applied  to 
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thaMnjn.  (SeeAoimisiL)  Theprinoipleon 
wliioh  phoioffn^hy  depends  reaobet  back 
to  the  tune  of  the  alchemiits,  who  diacorered 
that  chloride  of  tilYer  expoeed  to  the  tun's 
nju  beoftme  bUck.  Wedgewood  and  Davy 
in  1808  attempted  to  apply  this  fact  to  ar> 
tistio  purposes  by  throwtng  the  shadow  of 
an  object  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or,  pre- 
ferably, of  leather,  ooTered  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silTer  and  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  but  they  were  unable  to  fix  the  pic- 
tnrea.  About  1814  H.  Niepoe,  in  fiance, 
discovered  a  method  of  producing  pictures 
on  plates  of  copper  or  pewter,  covered  with 
a  sensitire  rennous  substance  called  bitu- 
men of  JudeajUid  also  of  rendering  them 
permanent  This  process  he  called  helio- 
ortt]^  M.  Niepce  associated  himself  with 
M.  J)sgaerre,  who  elaborated  from  his  pro- 
cess the  T«ry  beautiful  one  which  bears  his 
name.  (See  I>aouxrriottp&)  This  process 
has  been  superseded  by  two  processes,  rix. 
the  ealotype  prttotu  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  first 
patented  in  1841.  who  reTived  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood's  process  of  obtaining  pictures  on  sen- 
sitixed  paper  (see  CalottpkI  and  the  ooUo- 
diumproctu,  mst  suggested bj  M.  Le  Orev, 
of  Paris,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Archer  m 
1860.  (See  Collodion.)  Calotype  and  coUo- 
dion  photographs  nuur  be  fM^o^tve  or  jios»- 
«M.  NmUp§  photograi^  exhibit  the 
lights  and  shades  contrary  to  nature,  that 
Is,  the  lights  dark  and  shades  white;  oofi- 
tt'M  photogra^  exhibit  them  in  aooordance 
with  natura  To  produce  a  podttve,  the  neg- 
atiTC  is  placed  on  the  sensltiTe  surface  of  a 
slieet  of  paper,  and  a  piece  of  glass  pressed 
on  both  to  insure  contact  The  sunlight 
penetrates  the  negathre  and  daikens  the 

{>arts  of  the  underlying  paper  opposite  the 
ights  of  the  picture,  wfailst  the  parts  oppo- 
site the  opaque  parts  of  the  pioture  (the 
lil^ts  of  nature)  are  protected.  The  process 
for  obtaining  a  podtire  firom  a  negatiTe  is 
called  prUmng.  In  the  Kiepfotyv^  vrooem 
albumen  is  uMd  as  the  basis  of  the  film  in 
place  of  collodion.  Many  modifications  are 
constantly  being  introduced  into  photo- 
graphy, as  the  carbon  prooeMv  popularixed 
by  Mr.  Swan  of  Newcastle,  whose  plan  was 
toprmre  aaolution  of  gelaone  and  bichrom- 
ate of  potash  (the  latter  being  the  sensitix- 
Ing  agantX  mixed  with  eome  black  pigment, 
and  apply  the  mixture  as  a  coating  to  a 
slieet  of  paper,  and  print  his  podtiires  on 
the  black  cake,  or  ti$$us  as  it  is  caUed,  thus 
produced.  The  autotffpe  proee$»,  invented 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  is  a  more  simple  and 
ready  method  of  carbon-pilnting  than  the 
carbon  process  proper,  but  the  principles 
involved  are  the  same.  Various  modes  of 
multiplying  photomphlc  pictures  by  what 
is  termed  photo-lithography  have  been  suc- 
cessfully tried.  For  a  mode  of  multii^ying 
Slctures  by  lltho-photography  from  a  bar- 
ened  tissue,  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  carbon  process,  see  under  Hsuottpi. 
In  Mr.  Woodbury's  engraving  process  the 
hardened  tissue  is  brought  into  contact 
with  a  plate  of  troe  metal  under  consider- 
able pressure.  The  plate  takes  the  impres- 
sion of  the  relief,  and  pictures  are  prmted 
from  it  instead  of  firom  the  raised  tissue. 

FhOtO-lMUoam|^(fd-t»'h6ai.6-gran.n.  An 
instrument  for  observing  transita  of  Venus 
and  otiier  solar  phenomena,  consisting  of 
a  telescope  mounted  for  photograi^  on  an 
equatorial  stand  and  moved  by  suitable 
clock  woriL 

Fhoto-Uthograiiliy  (f6.tA-lithog''ra-fl).  n. 
The  art  of  engraving  on  stone  by  means  of 
the  action  of  Ught  and  of  certain  chemicals: 
speoUteally,  the  process  of  producing  copies 
of  photofpraphs  and  other  transparent  de- 
signs on  prepared  stone,  analogous  to  that 
of  prodndng  sudi  copies  on  metal,  described 
under  photojodyphy.    See  Photooltpht. 

PhOtOlOglO,  RLOtflOociOftl  (f6-t6-lofik,  f&- 
t6-loflk-alX  a.  Pertaming  to  photoiogy,  or 
the  doctrine  of  light 

FhotOlOgV(fd-toro-]iXfL  IQr.Mi,  phdio*. 
U^if  and  iooot,  discoune.]  The  doctrine 
or  science  of  iic^t»  explaining  its  nature  and 
phen<Hnena. 

niOtoma^lDfftltlil  (f&'td-mag'net-ixm).  n. 
The  relanon  of  magnetism  to  Ught  Fara- 
day. 

Photomater  (f6-tom'et-«r).  n.  [Qr.phdt, 
pMkot,  Ught,  and  metron,  measure.  ]  An  in- 
strument intended  to  indicate  the  differ- 
ent quantities  of  light  as  in  a  cloudy  or 
brisht  day.  or  between  bodies  illuminated 
in  dUTerent  degreea  AU  such  instruments 
have  for  essential  purpose  the  determina- 


tion of  the  relatives  distances  at  which  two 
sources  produce  equal  intensities  of  iUumi- 
nation.  One  of  the  most  common  photo- 
meters is  that  of  Bunsen.  which  consists  of 
a  screen  of  white  pwer  with  a  grease-spot 
in  its  centre.  The  ughts  to  be  compared 
are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  this  screen, 
and  their  distances  are  so  adjusted  that  the 
grease-spot  appears  neither  brighter  nor 
darker  than  the  rest  of  thepaper,  from 
whatever  side  It  is  viewed.  When  the  dis- 
tances have  not  been  correctly  adjusted, 
the  grease  spot  will  appear  daiker  than  the 
rest  of  the  peper  when  viewed  from  the 
side  on  which  the  iUuminatlon  is  most  in- 
tense, and  U^diter  than  the  rest  of  thepi^r 
when  viewed  from  the  other  side.  The  in- 
tensities of  the  two  lights  are  to  one  an- 
other as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from 
the  screen  at  which  they  must  be  placed  in 
order  that  the  grease-spot  mav  appear 
neither  brighter  nor  daxkor  than  the  rest  of 
thepaper. 

Pliotomatrlo.  Fbotomttxloal  (fd-t^-mef- 
rik,  f6-t6-met'rik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
made  by  a  photometer. 

Pbotomstry  (fd-tom'et-ri),  n.  [Or.  phut, 
phdtoi,  light,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  The 
measurement  of  the  relative  amounts  of 
li(^t  emitted  bv  different  sources,  con- 
sisting in  determming  the  relative  distances 
at  wmch  two  sources  produce  equal  intensi- 
ties of  illumination. 

Fhoto-mlorograpliv  (fd'td-ml-krog^'ra-fi)^ 
n.  [Or.  phdtt  ph6to§t  ught,  mOrroi,  small,  and 
ffrapkd,  to  write.]  The  art  or  process  of 
enlarging  minute  objects  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  and  projecting  the  enlaiged 
image  on  a  sensitixed  collodion  film. 

FhotoplloMa  (f6-t6-f61)i-aX  n.  [Or.  phSt, 
ph6to§,  Ught,  and  phobia,  oread.]  An  mtol- 
eranoe  or  dread  of  light  It  is  a  disease  of 
nervous  irritabiUty,  and  one  of  excitement 
of  the  visual  nerve  in  particular. 

PliotoiMla,  Photopcy  (fd-top'si-a.  fd-top'si), 
n.  [Gfr.  vM$,phdtM,  li^it,  and  optit,  slsht  ] 
A  morbid  affection  of  the  eyes,  in  which 
sparlca  of  fire  or  flashes  of  U^t  seem  to  pl^y 
before  them. 

Fhoto-rellof  (fd't^^re-ldfX  n.  A  term  applied 
to  a  process  for  obtaining  by  photographic 
means  and  aubsequent  nunipulauons  a 
printing  surface  in  reUef  to  receive  the  ink 
and  communicate  impressions.  SeePBOTO- 

ORAPHT,  PHOTO-BNORAVINO.  Ac. 

PhotOHKmlptare  (f6-t6-Bkulp't<ir),  n.   ror. 

phdB,  ph6tot,  li^t  and  £.  msulpturt,}  The 
process  of  sculpturing  statuettes,  medal- 
lions, and  the  like,  by  the  aid  of  photography. 
The  person  whose  likeness  is  to  be  taken 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  room, 
in  the  wall  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
four  equidistant  circular  holes  only  large 
enough  to  permit  the  action  of  a  camera 
lens  throui^  each,  while  in  a  dark  passage 
outside  the  waU  there  are  twenty -four 
camerasi  each  of  which  receives  the  image 
of  that  portion  of  the  person  towards 
which  its  lens  is  directed.  The  eubject 
is  thus  photographed  all  round  The 
pictores  tnus  received  are  then  so  arranged 
that  in  a  nei^bouring  room  they  can  be 
prelected  in  succession  by  means  <a  a  magic 
lantern  on  atransparentscreeiL  Thesculptor 
works  behind  this  screen  on  a  piece  of  model- 
ling day,  turning  it  round  as  he  works,  and 
cc^ying  the  figuras  produced  on  the  screen 
suocesnvelv  by  means  of  a  pantograph, 
which  has  its  reducing  point  armed  with  a 
moulding  or  cutting  tool,  so  that,  as  the 
longer  arm  is  tracing  each  figure  on  the 
screen  the  shorter  one  is  reproducing  It  on 
the  clay. 

FhotonlMre  (fd'td-sffirX  n.  [Or.  phdt, 
pA^tot,  light  and  E.  tp/^ere.]  Anenvelct>eof 
light;  spedficaUy,  the  luminous  envelope, 
supposed  to  consist  of  incandescent  matter, 
surrounding  Uie  sun.  According  to  Kirchhoff 
the  sun'sphoton^ere  is  either  solid  or  liquid, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  non-lum- 
inous atmosphere,  composed  of  nses  and 
v^x>urs  of  the  substances  incandescent  in 
Uie  photosphere. 

PhOtOi^yiW  (fd'tft'tlpX  n.  [Or.  phdt,  phdtot, 
lightand(2(pos,atype.]  Atypeor  plate  of  the 
same  nature  as  an  engraved  plate  produced 
from  a  lAiotograph  by  a  peculiar  process,  as 
by  photoglyphy  or  photoUthography,  and 
from  which  copies  can  be  printed ;  also,  the 
process  bv  which  such  a  jdate  is  produced 

llM)tO-xylOgrapliy(f6't6.El-log"ra-flXn. 
[Gr.  ph6M,jai6toi,  light,  xi/lon,  a  log  of  wood, 
and  graphs,  to  write.)  The  process  of  pro- 
ducing an  iminression  of  an  object  on  wood 


by  photography  and  subseouent  processes 
and  then  printing  from  the  block. 

Photo-imoocraiili7(fd't6-xing-kog^ra-flXn. 
[Or.  jxhM,  j9^tof,iignt,S.  An«,and  Qt.graphd, 
to  write.]  The  process  of  projecting  an  im- 
pression on  a  plate  of  prepared  xino  bv  pho- 
tography and  then  engraving  it  by  etcning 
with  acids,  so  that  copies  can  be  printed  from 
the  plate.  This  process  was  invented  by  Sir 
Henry  James,  and  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  ordnance  survey  department  at  South- 
ampton. It  is  in  principle  the  same  as 
photoUthography. 

Fniacma  Tfrag'maX  «>.  [Or.,  a  fence.]  In 
hoi.  a  spurious  dissepiment  in  fruit. 

Fhnfinaoona  (frag'ma-kdn),  n.  [Or. 
phramna,  a  partition,  and  kCnot,  a  cone.) 
The  uiambered  cone  of  the  belemnlte  within 
the  guard 

Pliraglliltei  (frag-mrt&X  n.  [From  Or. 
phragmM,  a  hedge;  forming  hedges.]  A 
genus  of  plants  including  some  eighteen 
q>ecies,  known  as  reeds,  tan,  haiiasome 
grasses,  with  annual  stems,  and  a  perermlal 
root,  found  by  the  margins  of  streams  and 
lakes.  Thmr  occur  throughout  Europe,  and 
in  Siberia,  Japan,  North  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia, forming  thick  coverts,  and  yielding 
an  abundance  of  strong  durable  grass,  <» 
great  value  for  thatchmg  roofk  P.  con^ 
mtmif,  the  only  British  ^eoles,  is  the  largest 
grass  of  this  country. 

PhralM  (frisX  «•»•  To  use  coaxing  or 
wheedling  language.    [Scotch.] 

Fhndsing  (fr&lngX  p.  and  a.  Cajoling; 
coMdng;  palavering;  making  long  or  fine 
speeches.    [Scotch.] 

rarase  (frfisX  n.  [Or.  phratU,  a  phrase, 
from  pMuzd,  to  speak.]  1.  A  brief  expres- 
sion; a  single  word,  or  more  generally  two 
or  more  words  forming  acomplete  expression 
by  themselves  or  bemg  a  portion  ca  a  sen> 
tence.  '  Mollify  danmation  with  a  phraae.* 
Drydtn, 

'Convey.*  the  wise  It  caU.    'Stesll' fob!  alicofbr 
the/Amx«/  ShaM. 

2.  A  peculiar  or  characteristic  expression ; 
a  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  lan- 
guage; an  idiom.  'Sweet  household  talk  and 
phratet  of  the  heartlL'  Teimyton.— ^  The 
maimer  or  style  in  which  a  person  expresses 
himself ;  diction.  *  Thou  speak'st  in  better 
phraie.'  ShoJk.— 4.InfiiiMie;ashortpartofa 
composition  occupying  adiitinct  rhythmical 
period  of  from  two  to  four  bars,  but  some- 
times extended  to  five  and  even  more.  Two 
Ehrases  generally  make  up  a  sentence  closed 
y  a  perfect  cadence. 

FhraM  (fris),  V.  t  pret  A  pp.  phnued;  ppr. 
phrasing.  To  call ;  to  style ;  to  express  in 
words  or  in  peculiar  words.  '  These  suns, 
for  so  they  phrase  them.'    Shak. 

FhraM  (fribtX  v.i  1.  To  employ  peculiar 
phrtises  or  forms  of  q>eech;  to  express  one's 
self.  '  So  Saint  Cyprian  i>Mi(M0(A.^  Prynne. 
[Bare.]— 2.  In  musie,  to  render  music  pro- 
perty with  reference  to  its  melodic  form ; 
to  bring  into  due  prominence  the  grouping 
of  tones  into  figures,  phrases,  sentences,  dtc 

Fliraae-book(niuE^nk)in.  A  book  in  which 

{phrases  or  the  idioms  of  a  language  are  col- 
ected  and  explained 

PhraseleM  (frizlesX  a.  Not  to  be  expressed 
or  described.    Shak. 

FbraMOgram  (fr&'x6-6-gramX  n.     [Or. 
vhratit,  phnueOt,  a  phrase,  and  aratnma,  a 
letter.)    in  phonography,  a  combination  of* 
shorthand  characters  to  represent  a  phrase 
or  sentence. 

Fhraaeologlo.  Phxaieologlcal  <fr&'zd-d- 
loJ"ik,  frft^d-6-lorik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to 
phraseology;  consisting  of  a  peculiar  form 
of  words. 

Phraaeologlit  (fri-x6-oro-jistx  n.  L  A 
stickler  for  a  particular  form  of  words  or 
phraseologv;  a  coiner  of  phrases.  '  A  mere 
phraHologitU*  Otiardidii.— 2.  A  collector  of 
phraseil. 

Phraseology  (fri-z6K>ro-Ji}.n.  [Or.phrasit, 
a  phrase,  and  Ug6,  to  speak.)  L  Manner  of 
expression ;  peculiar  words  or  phrases  used 
in  a  sentence;  dictloiL— 2.  A  collection  of 
phrases  in  a  language.— i)ielum,  Phraseo- 
logy, Style.  See  DicnoM.— Stn.  IMction, 
exi^ression,  style,  language. 

Pbratnr  (frii/triX  n.  IQr.  phratria.]  In 
ancient  Atliens.  a  section  of  the  people, 
being  a  subdivision  of  the  phvU  or  tribe. 

Phrenoflaot  (f^-ne-Bl'ak),  a.  Same  aa 
Phrenetic  *  like  an  hvpochondriac  person, 
or,  as  Burton's  Anatomla  hath  it,Aphrenesiac 
or  lethargic  patient'    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Phrenetic  t  (fre-net^ikX  a.  [L.  phreneUeus, 
from  Or.  phrenitikos,  suffering  from  phreni- 


ch.  e^ain;     6h,  Sc.  \otk\ 
VoL.m. 


g>  yo;     j./ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  tling\     TH,  fAen;  th,  Oin;     w.  trig;    wh,  wAig;   sh,  anire.— See  KXT. 

U6 


tu  or  InOuiuiuUini  of  Uia  bntn.  See 
PBUCIKT.}  Hvrliig  Uu  mind  lUtordBied; 
fnnEl«d;  rruitJc:  trenetic   SutUr^ 

"O  (m-neCUi).  «.     A  fnntlc  or 
;  on«  wboM  mind  !•  dii- 


,,       neelk-al-UX  ado.     In* 

phrenetic  muner. 
■^        la{tnnflk\a.    [From Or. pAmu'*, the 
TWffn.  J     In  anat   beloDging  to  the 
-*gni ;  u,  K  pAreniil  toIO. 
le  (tren'llih  t>.    A  m«nUl  dlwue;  > 
ine  or  nmed;  for  taeh  a  diieue. 
n  (fren'UuX  n.    tOt.  phr^  plirfma. 

3d.i    Mental  phuoeophj-  metaphya- 

la.     a.  Part*.    (Kiuo.) 
Fbimltll  (tre-nl'tli),n.  iaT.,tromphria,Qte 
mind,  and -iCii,temLdenotJii^£ziflAmiul' —  ' 


le  menfogee  of  the  hraln,  at 


If  tHe  hcala  or 

.   Delirium; 
phrenlj  or  Imuj. 
nmnolocar  (In-nol'o-jerX  n.    A  phrsnol- 

pbzcnqloclcv  Ptmnotoglcal  (tren-t-ioilk, 

fren-O-Ioilk-a]}.  a.     FBrtHuIng  to  phren- 

Phnniologlatlly tfren-O-loJIH-al-llX  adv.  In 
•  phnoolbglcar  manner;  according  to  th« 
OTtndpki  ct  phranolog]'. 

ramuosln  (tre-nofo-Jlat),  n.   OuoTened 

V&reilOlOEr%v-nal'o-Jl).n.  [Or.  pArtn,  the 
mlDd,  audbyoi,  diaconrae.]  The  idence  of 
the  huouui  mind  But  the  (arm  t>  now  re- 
atrfcted  loa  doobrlnBfonndsd  on  a  preauned 
knowledge  of  the  f  nnctlinu  ot  different  por- 
tion! of  the  hrain  obtained  bt  comparini 
their  RlatlM  fonni  and  magnltodea  In  dif- 
ferent IndlTidnala  with  the  pro]»n^tlea  and 
Intellectual  powen  which  ttieee  indlvldiuia 
•nfoond  reapeeUTelirtapoiBaaa.    Thedoc- 


Vienna.andmhcequentlrbjrDr.Spm 

Dr.  A.  Combe.  George  Combe,  and  otheta. 
The  doctartna  It  baaea  an  the  Ides  that  the 
brain  1*  an  aggregation  of  parta  ororgaot.  and 
that  each  organ  haa  a  dilUflct  and  aeparate 
tnnetloii  In  the  srolntlon  of  mind  or  mental 
The  tacultiM  an  omalir  divided  Into 
^Onw-fitOm  and  inlMrtl,  or  affee- 
id  M«BM(ti2/ii- 


FtU^an  (trlll-an).  a.  [From  Phrygia,  In 
Aaia^Eor.l  Pertaining  to  Fhrrgfa  or  to 
the  FhlTgiana,— fArv^n  cap,  Ihe  red  cap 
of  Liberty  worn  bj  the  leaden  doling  the 
Ont  French  repnblic — Phrygian  tnoam.  In 

modes  or  Kalea.     The  Pb^^an  acale  com- 

B  minor  In  having  lor  it)  tecoDd  degiw  F 
Oat  imtead  of  F  uiani.  — Phrygian  ttoju,  a 
atone  deacrlbed  by  the  andenta,  oied  In 
dyeing;  a  tight  ipongr  atone  rearanbUng  a 
pumice,  laid  to  bare  drying  and  aatringent 


propertlea 


(frtri-Hi).  n. 


r,  from  pAtJ 
Be(nH>rttia; 


.n.    [Or.pftAi 
■a. }    The  lona) 


bamui  body  In  spite  ot  cleanllneaa 
PhtblAlc  (tkilE),  n.    1.  A  consumption  or 
waiting  away;  phthiaia— 2.  Apenon affec- 
ted <tf3i  ph  thiala. 
nttliiili»l(tiz'lk-al),a.  [Of.  phthitOat.  See 
PBTBiBia.]  Ot  or  belonging  to  phttilils;  af- 

ojUAuient  coununpUon. 
RlUllftickr  (UTik-l),  a.    Fhthiaical  (vhich 

I^UdOlnnrCtlr-l-ol'o-Ji),  n.    lOr.pMAinf, 

a  waaUng,  and  Iciror.  a  d]>co(tTia.J    A  ttea- 
tlaa  on  phthiala    Dungliim. 
Phthlatmunitwnnta  (Ihi'iip.nik-me'^-a),  n. 

Sr.  phOiitit,  conaomption,  and  pnmnumti. 
a  Innga)    In  nutL  polmonair  conaump- 

Phthlda  (tbTiitX  n,    (Or.  pAlftuu.  a  weal- 
ing, from  phthiO,  to  ci ' —  * 

prodnced  by  tuberclea  i 
monly  known  by  the  name 
pnlmoDary  eoaiumpUon-  ' 

AUioiiBiniutsr  (tt"- 

phthongot.  the  r-'- 

Borlng  TOcal  ai 


CO  (be  DhjlMi 
t-lOt  Il-M;  Deotl 

tL  4-4:  n.  la^L. 


3.  AmongtheprlDil- 
ttve  CbrUt1aa%  m 
caae  In  which  titer 


ptrrlaasT,  from  en  oifitiiil    of  the  dead 

•»'.  ?hylACtObmMK 

(tTlaktb-Ifm^ta), 

n.  pi.    [Or  phylaaa,  to  guard,  and  latmi, 

lainuifa,  the  throat]   The  dlvUon  e(  Pcdy- 

tbe  arched  nlviilAr  proceaa  anown  aa  ths 
'epiatome,'  and  In  uhicta  the  leotacnlats 
dlac  ii  bone-flhoo  ahaped. 
Phrlardl  (filaik).!!.  (Or.jiAiil^.atrfbe.and 
arehif  nila. }  In  ancient  Atheni,  the  chief  or 
goTeisor  of  a  tribe  or  pbylS,  who  wo  ipo- 
dally  charged  with  the  command  and  mner- 
Intendence  of  the  cavaJiy, 


PhyUrcby  (filU-kl),  b. 
of  a  phyiarch;  govemr 


The  rtateoroDo* 


Vigfle  (file),  n.  (Or.  phgU,  a  tilbe.l  Ona 
^the  tribei  Into  which  the  ancient  Aths- 
niana  wetv  divided.  ottginaUy  tone,  after- 

PhyloUo  (fl-lBf  Ik),  a.  [Or.  p*yW.  a  nun] 
Belatlng  or  pertaining  to  a  r«ce  or  tribe; 
applied  eapeclally  in  eonuectlou  with  Iha 
davalapmcDt  of  anlDMl  trtbei. 

Phyllantlnu  (fl-lan^nah  n.  [Fitim  Ot. 
phyUoa,  a  leaf,  and  onlket.  a  flower.  Itowan 
produced  from  Ute  edgca  ol  Um  leaTBKl  A 
luge  genoi  of  planta,  nat  en 

aceie.    The  ipeclea  are  all  ni  

cUmatea,and  raiy  la  atatonfrom  onall  pnia- 


lied  In  certain  parta  ot 

the    br-'-      ■---   -•--■- 


(tnm  -  6-mag'net-lim ' 

bnlo  thronii 

Fhrmajr  (fnn'il).  n.  CFr.  pltnndiit.frtni- 
aip ;  L.  phrenait,  from  Gr.  phr^  phrinot, 
the  mind.]  An  old  ipalllng  of  Fnntg.  •  Oe- 
maniac  pAmuti,  RKpIng  melancholy. '  lid- 

PltraiUT  (fren'ri),  e.t  pret.  A  pp.  EArvnit^; 

ppr.  phrtRMffing.    To  make  fnutic;  to  info- 

rUM.     Bgron. 
Pbrantlclffnn'tlkVn.  A  phrenetic.  'Phren- 

lietorbedlama'    Vwdunnf. 
PliTentH!t(t™o'tlk),a.  PhreneUc.  B.Jtnki. 
plirontlrt«ryt(froo'tla-Wr-IXn.  (Gr.piron- 

tiitfrion,  from  yhrontiz/it  '~  '*-'-'-    * 

BArin.mlnd.)  AKhoolori 

Pliry(Mi«»(lri-g*'n8-«),n.  (Or  lArwaiicm, 
a  dry  atick— from  appearanceof  larva.)  A 
geno*  of  inaecta  of  the  order  Neuropteta,  of 
which  there  are  many  apeclea.    See  Cil>- 

Fate.  fiir.  fat.  101;       me.  met,  htr;       pin 


Hope.    le.  Wmder.    19.  IduWr. 

Colouhng.     T7  Locj^iv.     j5.  N^mb^.     «,  OfilcT.     »  ErenhiaUiy. 

tting  the  otgaOB  of  the 


a  think.  froD 


partment  of  botaiiy  which  treata  of  the  alga 

Phyocnafttor  (flTia-mi-WrX  ».  IGr.p*vt«, 
iea-weed.aod«>aUr,inothet.]  Thegelatine 
In  which  the  ipamlea  of  algaceoua  planta 
fint  vcKctale. 

PlirlacEBrt(fl-lak-t«rXn.    A  phylactery. 

Fli7lMtai«<lt<a-Iak'Utd).  0.  Wearing  a 
phylactery:  dnaied  like  the  Fhariaeei. 

RirI««tetKv  FbTlMtarlail  (H-hik  tet^, 
B-Uk-tei'lk-alX  a.     Fertainlns  to  phylac- 

FliTl«etei7(tl<Iak^r-l).ii  (arphytatOrian, 
from  phylatie,  to  defend  or  giLard.?  1.  Any 
cbanu.apell.or  amnletwomai  a  piHSrvative 
from  danger  or  dlseaae. — £.  In  JtfwuA  aruiq. 
a  atrip  of  parchment  Inacrlbed  with  certain 


_ _.    ptlncip^ 

Teinaconvei^ai  both  thu 
baaa  and  the  apex.— 1.  In 


aetta,  conilatlng  chiefly  ol  the  bydrona  a, 
__._  _.  _.__.,__   . —  ^^^  manganftaf   "" 
occnrrlng    in 

Fli^Ilimi 

n.     (Or.  ( 


inaecta 
balot^ng  totlieta- 

ivpnlarly  known  In 


oil,  pound;       tl,  Sc  abune; 


VBVLUOCTASJS 


Ttwy  an  for  th«  znoit  part  lutlTvi  of  tiie 
Eut  Indl«.  AuitnlU,  ud  Soalh  AMsrlu. 

■ndcudjr;  thefflniAlnhaTaifaorluitciutv, 
and  m  Incipabli  ol  fUgtil.  Tli«  cut  ihowi 
th*  fenule  of  P.  titttfaUum  (Iwo-tUrdi  tin 
ulnnl  •iial. 

PtarUlxmillnClU-O-II'ik-olnyn.  [Or.pAyl- 
toi,  ■  Ual,  ud  tysiut,  blue.]  Tha  blue 
oolourlDg  principle  at  cUoropbrlL 

Pli34ioant<m-ia-«i)(),iL   [oi.  pkvuim,  t 

leaf,  and  tvUii,  a  cnt.]  A  Bama  dnn  tti 
-^B  caviUai  In  Um  Ir'-- '-  —'~ 


harlng  flBMeiiad  leaf-like  tirlgtor  leat-itallu 

fnitead  of  tme  laaTea. 

njrllodliiiii  (Ol-UI'f 

tm\  n.    |Gr.  pkyV  - 

leaf,  and  *<diM.uE<         . 

Id  bol.  a  leal-aUlk  whan 


d.  PtynpdiMii  tAca 

pSnUmi.  a  leaf,  and  tidat.  torm,]  taaf-Uke: 

ahuMd  like  a  leaL 

ton,  a  leaf,  and " *    ■-  ■-• 


njIlopiufOluCQ-ara-caili  >•  (SeeaboTa-l 

Iieat-saClnt- 
Hijlloplum  (ailo-UrX  n.    [Or.  ]*yitm,  ■ 

leaf,  and  nkonii,  beuintc.  rrom  pniri,  to 

bair.)    lutol.  UulcmiliMllHidorgRiwiiig 

point  In  palmi. 

rarilapiiaroiu  (ta-oTo-m,),  a.  rcr.  phti- 

liHi.alaataad  nlwd,  tobear]    1^-bear- 
Ing:  prodnclns  iMna. 
niylbipod  (Ulo-pod),  n.    One  of  Uia  Fhjl- 

tKfiU-ap'D-dahiLpi:  lOr.phyOm. 

---■ "oot]  Aoorderof 

..__ jut.  In  whlcbUie 

d,  and  tbe  aitreniKlea  ol  a 

Uka  Uat  of  a  leaf,  for  the 

puipoM  of  Bwlnunliu.  a*  In  tbe  Branchl- 
pna.  TbeTamcUeOi'liitereatlnafromtholr 
■fflnit;  to  the  ertlnct  trtlobltei.  and  an  bj 
Bonw  united  witb  tha  Oatraccda. 
ni7llOptMl*<IU-aii'ti>-tl*).n,  [Or.  phvUon. 
BlMf.andtiMn(,alalllng.]    In  Aot  the  fall 

njllOMnBAte  (DI-A-aVnta-taX  >l  pt-  [Or. 
^yUsH,  klaaf.  aoda»nia,a  badf.)  A  name 
Elnn  la  what  mw  formarlr  icguded  a>  a 
dtitlDct  nuiUrot  dooble-entnuaed  enuta- 
coan^  belonafnit  to  the  onler  Stomapoda, 
compoaod  ol  fanaa  which  are  tety  remark- 
able  tor  their  rounded  ibape  and  the  tntna- 
parencf  of  their  tacotaeate.    Ttier,  or  at 

larral  Ionia  of  macnmui  decapoda.    Bee 

GLUS-CIAB. 

PhrUottomkCfll-aata-ma),!!.  {Or.  phyOm, 
a  laal,  and  domtt,  a  mouth.)  A  genua  of 
ball  belonflng  to  the  bunllj  PhrUoatomldB. 

PhyUoctoiiu  <<U'- 
o-itflmX  A-  (Br. 
}-*vUoii,Bleatand 

A  lau-noaed  bat. 


nvllortomUa 

(m-<nloB.l-d«),n. 

eThe  ipactn-     -  •■ 

l^aUml&olln-  . 

aeetlToroua  Cheir-    hmH  o(  v«Mi»-lai  in^^ 
■  ipteta.         wbkh  ZHM^qunMlL 

hare  a  almple  and 

fleihf  leaOlke  appendage  to  the  noae(wbenc« 
the  luuneX  and  a  lore-ODger  ol  two  Jolnta. 


Tber  attain  to  a  conildenble  alia,  />Av^ 
lattoma  ntcOvm  baTlng  an  expanie  of 
wing  of  i\  feet  The  family  compriaaa  the 
nmplrei  or  blood-aucklng  beta.     Bee  Vax- 

FtiyllOlacUa(U-o-taktlk),  B.    Pertaining 

ID  phjUotaJda. 
Rlyllotuli,  Phjllotuy  (Bl'D-tak-ili,  fll'- 

o-Cak-ii)  n.    (Or.  pAirUon,  a  leaf,  anil  bUH. 

order.  I  In  M.  the  anangenKOt  ot  the  leavei 

on  the  aiH  or  item. 
PtiTUonnUtUi  (Bl-lok-ain'lhln),  n.    (Or. 

fUSuIIon,  a  leaf,  and  EanUof,  rellow.l    Tlie 
jreUow  colouring  principle  ot  cblorophTll 
nirUonnt  (lU-oEJA^),  n.    lOr  fdyUm,  a 

leaf.and  z^roi,parched.]  Ageuoiof^niectl 

-galli.  Therein 
it  tbB  one  belt 
In&oduced  Into 


%  good  manj  ipeclea.  but 


PhyUiiU — 

on  I  branch  br  the  tall  ol  a  leai. 
RtrlatOMaU  (fl-IO-jen'e-ala),  n.  [Or.  pkrU. 
a  claaa  or  tribe,  and  E.^rtunf.]   Tbt  hutorr 


lied  being;  the  race  blatoryof  an  animal  or 
vegetable  type,  u  dlitlngulihed  from  onto- 
ptfitetit,  the  niitory  of  Individual  develop- 
ment, and  from  btoijtnetU^  or  llfe-derelop- 
ment  genenUy.    See  eitrsct  uuiler  Onro- 

nirlonnetle  <ni6-]e-net1li\  a.  PerUli 
Ing  to  phylogeneali  or  phyiMeny,  or  the 
race  hlooir  of  an  animal  'The  probable 
phylegmutic  origin  ot  the  aervoot  intern.' 
NiniUnai  Century. 

?Iirlc«raeUc»U7  (nie-le-aet-lk-ai-l),  adi 

PIi;lomi7(fl-lo]'e-nl).n.  [Or.  pAvU,  a  tribt 
and  gmnoA,  to  produce  ]  In  tfiot.  the  orlgl 
and  genealogy  ol  racei  or  typei  ol  anlmai 

PbJBU  (IfmaX  n.  [Or.  phjfma,  from  phy 
to  produce,  ]  An  Imperteclly  luppuntbi 
tumonr,  lormlog  an  SMceat ;  ■  tuben:le  o 
anjr  external  part  ol  the  body. 

Pbrn  (fl'HX  n-   [Or,  pAun.  a  bladder.! 
genua  at  Iniab-water  moUoKi  belongf  Dg  < 
tbe  family  Lymnaddje.  Inquently  found  c 
the  under  snitece  of  the  leave*  ol  iquatl 


^mUa  (fl-)All-a),  n.  [Or 
bubble  or  bladder.  1  A  genua  i 
ol  the  nb. elm  81- 
phonophoni  end  or- 
der  Fhyaophorldai,  ' 
remarkable  lor  Ite 
■lu,  the  brllUancr  ot 
11a  buea.  and  the 
•evere  burning  pain 
produced  by  Iti  con- 
tact. The  i".  al- 
lanfiea  or  peiagiea 

name  ol  ihe^ortu- 


ot      tbe      tropica] 

tentacula      depend        f-'^  lIl«nrf-■•J^ 
from  the  under  iJde. 

one  clua  ihort  and  the  other  long.  The 
■horter  are  tha  nutritive  Indlvlduali  of  the 
colony,  the  longer,  which  In  a  Fhyulta  i  or 
A  IncM*  long  an  capable  ol  being  ertended 

Ing  power,  ami  are  probably  uaed  to  etun 

Fbrw^ireal-lt). ».  [Or.  ptvMtit.  a  blad- 
der—iTom  the  Inflated  calyx.)  A  genua  ot 
planU  belongfna  to  the  nat,  order  niilaiiai  len 
They  ueannaalarpeTennlallierba.  with  en- 
tln  (or  ranly  plnnatlfld)  leavea,  mall  aitl- 
laiT  flowert,  and  globoM  Ixnle*.  whldi  are 
included  In  an  Inflated  calyx.  TbelRiltofP. 
Alktkmai,  or  winter  cbetty.ii  dlontle.  and 
la  need  by  veterinary  nrgeoni.  ]t  li  oFtea 
nown  in  gardeni  for  Ito  ornamental  IrulL 
The  Inill  ol  P.  pubrmxnt  (the  '  Cape  gooae- 
berry ")  fonni  a  aetlcloui  preierve. 


FbTHOlte   (Q'li-Ut),  n.      [Or.  phviod,  I 


diopey,  tncb  u  a  niorbli! 


ClCHALOT.  .-I.  i 


filtering  n 

I'Lro-pli  n.  igt- 
Irdpoj,  man.]  The 
!,  or  tbe  doctrine  of 

ihi/MiJMa,  pertaining 

th.  to  tprjna:  np  or 
;  cog.  with  Skr.Md 
:  E.  to  »(.]    1.  Tbe 


ea;  remedy  tor 


D  popular  Uuiguige,  a  nu 
{ei^  a  purge;  a  cal£iiUs. 


—PAyne  gardm,  an  old  name  tor  a  botanic 

^ilo  (fliUl  e.  L  L  To  treat  witb  phydc; 
to  evacuato  the  bowela  with  a  catharUc;  W 
purge.—!.  To  treat  with  remedlea;  to  cure. 

FHyilcal  fOilk-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  na- 
tun;  nlitlug  to  whit  li  maWrial  and  per- 
ceived by  the  Beniea;  pertaining  to  tbe  ma- 
terial put  or  itructure  of  an  organized 
being,  IB  oppoied  to  what  li  mental,  moral, 
or  ImaglDBry;  la  accordance  with  the  lawi 


able  through  ■  bodily  or  mauilal  otganlia- 
tlon ;  ai,  the  phytual  characten  of  a  min- 
enli  oppoaed  to  cAemieal— l.t  Belattng  to 
the  art  ol  healing.— 6.  t  Having  the  property 
of  evacuating  the  boweli;  purgative. — 
a  I  MedicInaJ ;  promoting  the  cure  of  dla- 


~'Phytie<U  astronomy,  phytieal  edvcation, 
phfitaU  gnf^rapAy.pkyiieat  aptit*.  phytietu 
point,  pAviicoJ  aaenee.  Bee  the  nouni. 
ni7alaUut(flilk'al-Ut},«.  Onewliamala- 
Wni  that  nun'l  intallectnal  and  moral  na- 
ture dependi  on  and  reaulte  tram  bl*  phyd- 
calconitltntlon:  one  who  holdi  that  human 
thought  and  action  are  determined  by  phy- 

_r  (Di'lk-al-II),  ode.    1.  In  a  phyri- 
.  ner :  according  to  nature ;  accori- 
Ing  to  phyilci  or  natural  phllofophy:  not 
Intollectaally  or  morally. 
I  >■!  D«  now  tKA11ng/^>uinx;^  of  light  or  coiourL 

2.  t  According  to  the  art  or  miee  ol  medl- 


RiTilcaliuw  (fiiik-ai- 

betna  phy*lc*L  ITiirH 
Fbnbaui  (B-il'ihan),  n 
pcnoD  ikllied  In  the  i 


V  [See  Fhybic]  1.  A 
art  ol  healing;  one 
a  preacriba  remedlet 
iga  llcenie  topractlie 
Blent  oathority.  inch 


to  preacrihe  n         

tbe  luigeon  perform!  opermtloni.  but  Bur- 
gery  may  alao  be  Included  hi  tbe  proteulon 
ol  phyilclan. 


di,  Sc  lost;      E.fo;     l.>ib;      ti,  Pr.  ton;      Dg,iltvi 


r,  uig;    wb,  tdUg;   ib. 


PUYSldANSD 

The  S^  plSLT-liUc  the  oppreBQl  '"^jr. 
i.  One  th>t  h«li  monl  dlMuaai  u,  >pA|nv- 
tian  ot  tbe  iddL    8«e  Phtsid. 

pkyildaiiedl  (a-il'iliuid),  a.  Edacaled  or 
Ucanwd  u  ■  pvdelu.  'Ona  Dr.  Lucu.  b 
BJtyiMaiwd  wotheeaiT.'    H.  Valpad. 

RijiIgUiii  <aii-iiBuX  »-  The  pnctica  ot 
■Mriblng  erarrthliw  to  menly  phTilatl  or 
matnlu  ewun.  to  the  eiclniloa  ot  iplrtt. 

tlirAdat(<>i^-^yn.ODe>kllledln|)£ijBlcB; 
>  naBml  pbilOKiiur. 

Tit  jt^wiWif  itiidfct  lh«  •!■««  of  ihe  Y»rtou,  rpmu 
of  naurii  (iM«,  mckM  li»l.  "«'''■"  J  u°"d  ''j 
ffu}  be  liwtit^ua  the  l»wi  ■hlth  HictemiLne  the 
■Dodoa  uid  ewdUtvlaB  orlwiUct.  beudauucih  Tnare 
wbCb  CUODt  her*  b«  CnUlffcd  bpon-  MaJaii. 

PhTdo-nut  (fltU-imt),  n.    SeacnRCAs. 
^^■10»aci^  (lUIk-A-la]"lli),  n.    Logic  II- 

Initmted  b;  phnln. 
PbMl«»-lajdail(BiU-MoJ"ii[-|]).»'   Fci" 

labdu to pbnliat-laglo,    5uyt.    [lUre.] 
l^Sdoo-IMftlkeBaSloi  (lli'lk-fi-m»th'4- 

maflkiXn.  UliedaiatheiiuiCla.  fieeoadet 

M&tBKKATICS. 
I^nliM^)llllOM»lII7  <Bil-kfi-fl-l01''(»-D),  n. 

nta  phflotoplir  <»  nature. 

nydeo^t&MdMT  <fiiU-»-tiie-oi''i>-ji),  ». 
K»li^  or  dlTfiatj  UlutnUd  or  enforced 
br  phjSo*  or  utunl  pUlonphr. 

Rukoa  (Bt'Ikl),  u.  (Ot.  Dhyndt,  pbyilc*! 
or  natural  tilings  Sm  FBreic]  In  ths 
widsri  Hue.  that  branch  of  icleiics  vMch 
treat*  of  the  laws  asd  propertiei  of  DwUer; 


equLi^ent  to  natural  phUotophy  Lt  mea 
that  branch  of  science  which  treaU  of  t] 
gansiB]  propertlea  of  bodiea  at  bodlei,  ai 


eiWTET,  dealliw  wit 

Eitiea  etpeclally  ti 
aat«1r  aiaoclatod   wiui  un  u 
tlona  of  enerBf.  Fhyiica,  therefon 


jM  Phj/tiognmni-..    _  .    . 

nom^  fli'l-og-nomlk^l).  a.    [See  Purai- 
DOHOHT-t    Pertaining  to  ph;tlegnom]i. 

PlljPtlOSlloiiilOl  (B'1-og-iwni''llu),  n.  f 
a*  Pkjiiiegiiomf,  1. 

PbytioBiiomUt  (Ot-i-oc'no-initt),  n. 
aluUed  In  phTilaeiioni; :  (a)  ons  abl 
Indn  ot  tha  partlcniar  temper  or  c 
qnafltlBt  of  the  mind  bt  algna  In  the  c 

teouw*.  mOnewhotellatortuneibTi 
Unr  ol  the  face.     '  A  certain  phvikjgiuniutt 
orteUeiDl  lortunabrlDokl^DDlTnpontbe 


FHTTOLOOICAL 


e  (tli-i-og'no-nilil.  v.t     To 

a  phyiiognoiuT  of;  to  piactiie 
Dhjilotmomj  npon.    SouUiii.    (Bare  1 

RUalafSOmaille  (di-l-og^o-mon-lk),  a. 
Samo  Ba  Pftyaioanomu. 

RmIo(sam7(tU-l-og'Do-mlx ».  [Properly 
j^i)ltiiignomm]i,  from  Gr.  pimiwgniminua— 
pkytu.aMait.uiigtaman,  one  who  kDOWB, 
tnHn  Item  ot  glgiukts,  ginUta,  to  know.  ] 
1.  The  art  of  d&dernlng  the  character  of  the 


id  from  the  featurei  ot  the  [a 


hjr  the  (orm  of  the  body-  — S-  The  face  or 
countenance,  with  napect  to  the  temper  nf 

the  mind:  partlcniar  coDOgaratlan,  caiC,  or 


1. 1  The  art  ot  lelilne 

pearmoca  ot  a  plant 
nolaaleal  charactera     Balfmi 

-      ■  -    •  -B-no-lIu,    ..    

a  exact  tniprlnt  or 

.     lOt  phyrb 

m.]    Thepri 

..».-«.  vM  e°u«««*jvii  uj  ■■objra-   CoUndm 

Flinl(«nii)lilaa((ifi-e-BTarik-al).<i.  pei 

talnlng  to  phyilographr. 
PhyUOBruilir  <Bi-l-o^n-fi).  n.  \Qr.pKyn 
Datura,  and  frapAd.todeurlbe.l  The  ulenc 
which  treate  of  the  earth '<  phyvcal  feature 

Fata,  Or,  fat,  foil:       mfi,  met,h«r:       r 


Ml  w  oi  MwMmMn  *aA  l>  bb*  be  sBdii- 
id  u.  tadiiSr5>^S»erjBa^v. -aadmwt. 

;»^?s:;ujSsmss1JSe's: 

I  ud  cmnpodlkin^Ule  mn,  tlie  nan.  the  lebu- 
ud  ixhei  celmiil  phuuiDeH.  ^Htui. 

I^WlOlOgW  (da-l-ol'oi-ar),  Jl.    Aphytlolo- 

le,  TbrdoloKleal  {flt'i-o-io]"U[. 

k-a]),a.  FertiUDlngtophyiioliK'; 
i  the  science  that  deala  with  the 

raSrslOlOSlcaUT  (Oi'l-D-Iol'Ik-al-U),  ode. 

According  to  the  prlDClplas  of  phyilolos;. 
ThyalolocUt  (lte-l-oro-3lit),7i.    One  wfio  1> 

Tened  In  or  who  treats  of  phytlologT. 
rayilaloqr  (Ba-l-ol'o-liV,  n.    {St.  pkynnlD- 

ttsM,  disoDuna.]  Tlul  sdence  which  has 
tor  It!  ^m  tba  itndj  and  elucidation  ot  th£ 
acHDnaandpraceaaealncldeDtaltoandchar- 
actertitjc  la  tba  Urine  stats,  whether  lo 
Bnlmala  or  plant*.  The  tubjeot  thus  com- 
prliea  two  grand  dlTldons,  namely,  ani- 
«aJ  and  H^loM*  fAysMDin't  *l>en  more 
■padtlly  ujiUed  to  the  InTesusatlon  of  the 
fnnotloni  In  man  the  nipeUatlan  human 
fliytMogy  Is  applied  to  the  ecleace. 

Fhynlqiie  (te-rfkO,  n.  [Fr.l  The  phyilcal 
itructuro  or  oi^anlzatlon  of  an  IndmduaL 
Fbyiiiomyt  (Bi'no-nii),  n.     Physlognc 

una  (fl'iO-ka-llm'aX  n.     [G 
dder,  and  talyinma,  a  coTcrlni 


Bfiwm,  abladdi.,  ... 
StrtO  iatypti,  to  eorer.)  A  genue  ol  Bra- 
illlan  treei  comUtlng  of  dob  ipecies,  ot  Uie 
nat-  order  Tjythraceie.  It  yields  the  beaati- 
Ml  sbiped,  roae-colonred  wood  called  (ulip- 
leosd  1^  OIU  carpeuten,  uied  for  Inlaying 
costly  pieces  of  fomltare. 

plimloUnmlO-iO.ia'bl-amt.n.  \Ot.phgta, 
abladder,  and  labot,  a  pod.]  A  genus  of 
legumlnons  plants,  natlres  of  South-weet 
Australia,  haring  a  traUlng  or  Iwlning  habit, 
scarlet  flowers,  uiually  two  or  three  only  on 
one  pednncle,  and  a  rigid  pod.  Called  also 
A^aiber-poil 

PIiyMIDTOetM  (a'ifi-ml4«"tii),  n.  pi  [Gr. 
pavta.  a  bladder,  and  ^ykii,  myiiVH,  a 
mushroom.]  A  small  lectlDn  of  Fungi,  char- 
acterized by  the  total  abaence  of  ahymenlum, 

ss  of  iporidla.  Called 

,n.pj.    [Gr. 

^.„— , , , carry.)  That 

dlvlilon  ot  the  oceanic  Hydnuoa  which 
comprises  those  8iphonophom  In  which  the 
hyilroaoma  conilsts  of  sereral  polypltei 
united  by  aBedble,  contractlle.unbranched, 
or  very  slightly  branched,  ctenosarCi  the 
proximal  end  of  which  Is  dilated  hito  a  con- 
tractile Boat  or  air-sac.  lu  most  remerk- 
abfe  species  la  Phytalia  attarUiat  (the  Por- 
tuguese man-of-war).  See  l^ysALiA. 
Flirwipenimill(ti-iC->p^r'D>um),n.  (Prcrn 
Gr.  jjAysn,  a  bladder,  and  tpenna,  a  seed ; 
the  (Omenta  do  not  adhere  to  the  seed  in 
a  young  slate.)  Agenusof  plants.DaLorder 
UmbeUifena,  containing  two  or  three  ape- 
cles  oatltee  ol  Europe  and  West  Alia.  They 
■reanctheriM,  wlthcompoiud  learee,  smiU 
white  Rowen,  and  btaddery  trult,  whence 
tha  name.  P.  comuMmK  (Comlth  lovage) 
Ha  BriUihplantigrowIng  in  bushy  fields  in 

PI17MSUgIIia<f]-E6-Btlg'ma).n,  [Or  pAv«", 
a  bladder,  and  afijTma,  a  spot,  a  mark.]  A 
genu*  ot  legumluoae  plants,  natives  of  Old 
CulBbar.heranelnii  (o  tha  sub-order  Pspillo- 
naceie,  and  trlbo  Phaieoleie.  or  kldney-heau 
tribe.  P.  wwnoiuin,  a  ball-shrubby  twin 
Ing  plant,  yield*  the  weU-known  Calabai 
bean  or  ordeal-nnt.     Sea  CiiABiH  Bean 

PhysaitlginliiB  (fl-iA-sUg'mln),  n.  Annlka 
loTd  conslituClng  (he  active  principle  of  th< 
CaUbar  bean.   It  Is  highly  poisonous,  anc 


PbfMMtotnata,  Plmortoiiil  {D-.d^tm'n. 
ta,n-»os'to-ml),n.S;  [Or.  vhuM, abladder. 
uidi[t>nia.aniDnth.]  MUller'a synonym  (or 
the  malacoplerouB  flshe*  with  tba  TeotoBl 
tin*  abdoinUiAl  or  wanting,  and  the  awim- 
bladdei  w)uD  preaent  provided  with  a  da^ 

myiTl  (fl^i),  B.    A  Insee.    ioe*». 

IWMlsphaa  ((Mel'i'fat).  n.  iPraa  Or. 
^vf<M.aplan(,and(iiipKai,lTOiy,J  Aganaa 
of  plants  hihiblUiw  tnvlcal  Anteilca.  tha 
wpe  ot  the  amall  nat  ordsf  phyt«lephart»^ 
P.  maamarna  (the  iTory  plant  ol  Sooth 
America)  nssmUea  the  palint  In  Ita  fatodi, 
which  eqnal  those  of  the  oocoa^iutln  dir— - 


id  weight  at  Ita  liult.   See  jToni-mra. 
ytanSlA  (fi-tU'DU),  n,    (Gr.,  a  tfuiL  alaa 
particular  kind  of  plant,]  A  gsona  of  ber- 


FhytnunA.- 

a  particular 

abounding  In  a 
cnnlsis,  with  st 


roBrltU)  ipedea,  P.  <*Me» 


iwlah-white  < 

orheada,  Tht , , 

lars  and  ipieahnn,  an  known  by  the 
olrampion.  The  roola  and  yonng  ahOv» — 
the  latter  are  an  oceaaiDnal  artl<^  o<  ta«L 
Phytlvramut  (H-Uv-e-nnXo.  [Or.  o^cots. 
-  -'—   and  tTvcro.  lo  eat.)  >ei£i.<m 


Fhyto-alieinl<ml  (f1-t4-kem1k-alX  s-     Par- 
talnlng  or  relating  lo  pbylo-chsmltto'. 
Pbyto-chaiiiliti7(fI-ld-keni'itt-il),n.  Vcs» 

table  chemistry. 
Phytochlmy  (Q-tok1-mlX  » 


and  by  the  teelcular  U 


P]  VhjXonsj  (t1-te-]en'»^a. 

r  rbe  doctrine  ol  the  genen- 

K  iy(atW*4)g-r*«\».    Er. 

f  L,  and  K.  (Koonvhy.)    id« 

I  eograplilea]  dlstilhutlon  o< 

^  fl-tA-glUUX  0.    KelatiDgtu 

p^  n-togTl-a),  n.    [Or.  ^irfan. 

1  VpM,  to  engrave]    The  ait 

(  -a  nature,  1^  taking  ImpCM- 

tlons  trom''plan  la  on  soft  metal,  from  which 
Doplea  can  be  taken.     Called  also  Satttn- 

RiTtagrAphiofti  {nte-grarik-a]), «.   fo- 

talning  lo  the  description  of  planta. 
PhytoiriLPhr  (fl-togWfi),  n.    [Gr.  vtiytatt, 
aplant.audjiraiiM.de*crlption.]  Adeaislp- 
tlon  of  plants,  or  that  braach  of  botany 


Fhrttdd  (fl'toidX  <L 
In  locl.  applied  to  ~ 


PlurtolaCCft  (n^lA^'ka),  n,  I  Fmn 
pnyUm,  a  plant,  and  Eoeoa.  a  Latuilzsd 
ol  [oc— In  alluuon  to  tha  orinuon  ooki 


Phyto 
twinli 


ImlL]    A  genu*  of  bni^cal  or  niUnipl- 
herbaceooi  plants  type  ol  tha  nat  order 

- ,  with  eraot  or  occaalonallv 

,  a  thlcklsh  tnmlp-ahaped 
undivided  broad  tuve^  ar' 


ries  are  said  to  possess  tbe  same  iiuallty ; 
they  are  employed  as  a  remedy  for  chronic 
and  syphlliUc  rheumallsm.  and  lor  allayinff 
ayph^oid  paint  The  leaves  are  eitremeS 
acrid,  but  the  young  shoots,  which  loee  th» 

Kiality  by  bolUng  In  water,  are  eaten  in  the 
nlled  sUlea  as  atparsena  It  1*  known  aa 
poheweed  and  pigeon-berry. 
nurtOllte<n'ia-Ut),n,  ^Or.  pHvIon.  s  plant. 
an<t  litha,.  a  stubs.]  An  old  name  lor  a  foa- 
aU  plant. 

FbTlOliUioKigUt(n'tS-U.thoro.]lit).n.  One 
who  Is  skilled  in  or  who  write*  upon  IohU 


olocical  (f 
Mr  I  Beisti 


FUTTOLOObT 


jhyUilogj;  ■ 
plant.  M^  kff 


plant.  *od  l<VMi  dluHina.  ]    Tin' 

■apt  to  boUnjr. 

Riyton  <n'toiiX  >L    [Or.,  ■  pbint,]    Id  M. 
-" ' —  IT  nnbryo  pUnt:  -  •* — '- 


iDdlTldDal  plant  ai  npnaenled  bj  ■  leaf. 


ths  tna  Mng  ngardsd  I 

tqi  ol  many  pbnauK 
nrtononiy  (fl-too'o-iiil),  n.  JOr  pAytoH,  a 

B&nt,  and  iwukk,  a  law. )    The  •cluuja  at 

uu  orisln  and  fiowtta  ol  planta. 
FhTMMUuilOCin  (irtA-H.Uiol-o-JlatX  n. 

0ns  afiusd  In  plvtopathotog;  or  dlwatM  of 

Artap*Uu>lacr(l>'U-I*-*liora-ia'>.  (Or. 
sJivIfB.  a  plaoiTtiallat,  dlwua.  and  Ifvca, 
baatUa)  acUndOi)  kiiawled«s  nUtInf  lo 
tlw  dliBa«»t  of  pUsU;  an  acoonnt  ol  the 
iU»«aaci  to  which  flutU  are  liable. 

PbJtOPbafOIuO-tot'a-giul.a.  [OrpAyerm, 
a  plant,  and  pAoyd,  to  eU]    Katlns  or  anb- 

FbjtMunnu  (a-t»«*'nu\  n.  [Or.  ptvion, 
■  plant. aad  Munw,  a  lUacd.)    Same  u  Ify- 

Tbjtotoillllt  (fl-tof o-tnlrt).  n.  One  vened 
In  phrtotomT  or  vsgatabls  anatomj. 

nstOteaaj  (a-toto-mi).  n  [Or.  pAyUn.  a 
plant,  and  tom^,  a  catting,  from  lAnnd,  to 
cDt]    Ventabls  aoatomy. 

FbytOKML  (n-ia-16'a),  n,  bL  {Or.  ptri™. « 
plant,  and  cdon.  an  anlmaL]  1.  A  name 
■jaonrmoiu  with  ZntpKyttt,  and  MDtstlm« 
like  It  iDoaelv  applied  to  maof  pUnt-Uke 
■nVrwU    mch  aa  ipongBa.  corali.  Ha-ane- 

eren  to  certain  marine  anlmalculea  llvlne 
tl    - 


tlmefl  applied  to  thote  minute  lAuatlc  ani- 
tnali  mon  conunonljr  tenued  /r^/iworu  anil 

PhytoHWaCn-Ulja'onj.n.  (See  Phttoio*.] 
One  of  tbB  phytoiaa:  a  toopbrte. 

FlAtA  (pl-i'ba),  n.  A  imanrrHb- water  lldi 
ol  BradL  aboat  the  >1h  ol  the  minnow,  much 
eeteemed  for  food. 

Hllfate (pl-ai'a-bK),  n.     [Pg]    Sameaai>(- 

n.    IL.  piaaUutn.    See  Fi- 
ns /i^it  forrvt,  Id  Oie  ^tvj  lu( 


Plula  ( (pl'a. 


tram  piiMuIuTn.  a  sin-oRerlnK  or  e^tlallon, 
■  aln  or  crime,  from  jno.  to  eiplaCB.  ftdn 

C'ut.  ploai.J    1.  Exnlatoir;  having  power 
■taae.— 2  Keqnlrtna  eiplatlan:  criminal: 
BtrodoDily  bad.   'Tocleaue  hiiUttlsWar- 


. refold  Iromltapiocitlarpollatlana.' 

Dtt)uineeg.    [Rare.) 
nMVlMttr  <pl  tk'lt-lar'l-tD.  n.    TheaUte 

or  qnalltf  of  being  placulu' ;  crtmliullty ; 

badneia     D*  Qu^ricry. 
PlKaQlmu  t  (pi-ak'H-liu),  a,  Saine  aa  Piaea- 

tar.    Sir  T.  Brtwai. 
PlA  H&tar  (pl'a  iiU't«rX  n.    [L,  lit.  phnu 

mother.)    In  anal,  a  raicalar  membrane. 

Inveating  the  whole  lurface  of  the  brain, 

dIppingibitallaconiolutlaDfc  and  forming  a 

toU  In  Ita  tnlarlorcalled  t*lum  {nlnvxitum. 
Planatt  U>l'a-Det),n.  [L.pKiu.awDodp«li 

fi<aa,  a  magpl*-]  1.  Ablrd,th    ' 


Ipwiksr 


nurtta^ 


«tta  (pI'a-nelOi  ».  [Ti.  dim.  ol  piamt.} 

AnoWI-A-nfnaXiL    lit  dlDLotpfanol 

"■ —  'S-l-ntfl.mO >  [R  niparL  of 
See  PuHoroBra]  In  muiic, 
Terr  aott :  a  direction  to  aiscnte  a  paaaags 
In  the  Bofteat  manner.  Unialt;  abbrerlated 

niminTpl-an'til),  n.  A  performer  on  the 
pianoforte. 

Huio  (pl-k'nfi).  a.  [It,  loft.  amooth.  Bee 
PusoroiTB.]  In  mtuJc.  loft;  a  direction 
to  a  peifonner  to  eiacnte  a  paiaage  aof II7 
or  wiLhdiminlilud  TOlnmeottone.  Uinallr 
abbrerlated  p. 

PluiCI  (pl-ui'B).  n.     A  pianoforte. 

FUttOforta  (pl-an'O-forU),  n.  [It  piana 
(L.  pfaunu),  Boft,  UL  pUna.  amooth.  and 
/sre>  (L  firtitX  atnmg.]  A  mnalcal  metal- 
Mrlngad  InatnuDent  of  Uie  k»ed  q>edc*. 
Iren  tolt  to  dlitlngniah  it 


touch  coold  IMMD  or  Mrengthen  the  luleti- 
altr  of  the  Bonnd  produiiod.  from  tba  qnllla 
alwan  itrUdng  the  atrtngi  with  nearlr  a 
Ulw  nveai  wbnau  In  the  planatoit*  gnda- 
tlona  of  tone  ca&  be  prodqced,  the  atrlnn 
being  pat  In  rlbrstlon  bj  meatu  of  tmdl 

*■ Tcted  bj  lereri  with  the  key 

1,  which  hammera  quit  the 

1  the  airing  I 
fiDger  I*  lifted  trom  the  kej. 
Btibga  ware  all  of  thin  wire '. 
alilnat  are  thick  and  corend  with  a  thin 
coil  of  copper  wire:  and  the  thlckneaa.  length, 
and  tenalon  d  the  itrlnga  all  dlmlnlah  from 
the  tower  to  the  npper  notea.  Tba  rnnd 
pianoforte  which  la  aomewhal  trlanxolar  in 
•bape,  and  hat  the  wire*  running  EorfHiD- 
tallr  and  parallel  to  the  kenliu  Ihreu 
atilngt  to  each  of  the  upper  and  middle 
notea,  generally  two  to  the  lower  notea,  and 
one  to  the  loweat  octave.  In  Uis  acnuire 
piano  the  nring*  are  itiD  placed  In  ahoii- 
lonlal  poaltlon,  bat  obUqaelj  to  the  luyi; 
while  In  the  npil^t  ^ano  the  '  '  on 
TerticaUr&THD  top  tobotlomoi  rn- 

ment    From  Ita  great  alRngth  Jia 

grind  piano  li  Ibe  Inatnunent  b  wd 

lor  the  oonoert  room:  the  aquar  Uf 

dlawpearlug  from  Ibe  drawlu  of 

thia  coantrr,  Ita  place  being  nc  by 

the  Dpfighl.     The  lutentlan  of  lo- 

forte  la  now  aioally  aacrlbed  to  leo 

CtiitofaU  of  Padua,  and  dataa  at 

int.  tbongb  clabni  have  bee,.  ,~.~^  in 
faronr  of  Bchrdler,  a  German  organlat,  and 
Uaritti.  a  French  harpalchord  maker.  The 
■  ■■     ■--' *.  originally  from 


Plauocnpb  (pi-ai 


„_.  recorder.    Bee  Mcsio-bmoheib. 
Pluln  (pl'ar-iat),  n.    [L  jiiiu,  j^qai.)    One 


II.  pint,  pioai.)    One 
lo.ln  addition  to  the 
aatlcrowAl 


Inatjtiited  at  Bome  by  joaepb  Caaalanza  in 

Ibe  beginning  of  the  aerenleenth  centuiy. 
Like  the  Jenilta.  the  FtaHita  are  a  aecular 


through  ■ereiul  1 
larlr  the  Aoitrlj 
nau  and  achoo! 


reipectable  coUegea. 

PlaiHTk  (pl-ai'a-Tk),  n.  !Pg.  piofoba.]  The 
name  under  which  a  Dliroua  produce  ol 
the  palm-tree  Aiiaica  fun^fcra  it  Imported 


from  Bradl  int< 
■    ived  fro 

lUandi   .  ,       .     , 

lufacture  of  broomi  and  bnuht 

■Ireet-twceplng.    The  fruit  of   thlt   tree. 

Imparted  under  the  name  of  Bogyma-nvU. 
Plantar,  Plantra  (pf-ai^t^r),  n.  [Ft,  platirt. 
It  and  Rp.  puufra,  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  a 
dollar,  from  LI.  ptartm,  L  tmplaitrum. 
Or.  tntplattron^  a  plaiter,  f —1 — ^  -- 


FIOCADIL 

ling;  the  apaoUih  plaatre  waa  woitb  abont 
it.;  while  the  TurUih  plaatre  meana  a  eobi 
of  ■carcalj  ^th  the  value  of  tbe  forgoing, 
munely,  the  equivalent  of  a  little  over  iS. 
aterling.  One  hundred  piaitre*  of  TuAey 
are  worth,  on  an  average  of  the  eichangea. 

FtetiOlll  (pl-t'ahon), n.  IL.iiui(ia,lIie  aclof 
making  aiplatlon.]  The  act  of  making 
atonement:  expiation. 

PIms«  (Pl-u/ui),  n.  [It  fiiaiia,open  plana. 
Bquare,niarket-place.  See  Place.]  Aaquan 
open  ipaoe  tuirouDded  by  tmildlnga  or  ool- 
onnadea.  The  term  la  frequentlj.  but  im- 
properlv,  uaed  to  algnUy  an  arcaded  or  col' 
onnaded  walk. 

P«K»ni (plbTtom), n.  rw.,Ut jrfjM-Aorn] 
Among  the  Wolih,  a  wtnd-inavument  or 
pipe  with  a  bora  at  each  end. 

nbroch  (pt'broebX  n.  [Owl.  plobairtaeM, 
plpe-muuc,  from  pic^ir,  a  piper,  pfob,  a 
pipe,  bagpipe,]  A  wild  Imgnlar  apectee  of 
muilcpecnllartotbeHighlandiof  Scotland- 
It  i*  performed  on  abwplpe,  and  adapted  to 
eiclta  or  aianage  paaalon,  and  partlcntarly 
to  route  imarualtpliltamong  troopajgDhig 
to  battle.  Hie  pibroch  prodnoea  1^  nntta- 
tlve  loimdi  the  different  phaeet  of  a  battle 
—the  march,  the  conHlcl,  the  tUgbt  the 
pniaultand  the  lament  lor  tbe  fallen.  Byron 
and  other*  have  arroDaoualy  applied  Ihii 


.  lettarX  ■  great 
,.  _  ,..»  „_u.alng  ol  (ome  new 
«tltargy.— 1  Xala.  tonnerlyau 
(Able  or  directory  for  devotional 
a.  An  alphabetical  catalogue  of 
thinn  In  rolla  and  racorda. 
FlcadOT  {plli-a-dor^  n.  [Sp..  from  pica, 
_,i > ,    iniuU-j"-'-- —  — '-.  .1 


ELke  or  lane 
oraemen  a 


lU-JIgUing,  o 


anned  with  a 
menoe  tne  combat  in  the  arena  by  madden- 
ing the  boll  by  pricking  with  their  weapon^ 
hut  without  the  iDlenUon  of  dliabling^lm. 

ptoamar  (pita-mHr).  n.jL  fKi,  pteii,  pitch, 

"- bitter.)    lie  Utter  principle 

Ploarii  (plkltrd),  n.  Muitt.  one  of  a  wet  of 
Vaudoii  wbo  Id  tba  flfleenth  cenlory  at- 
tempted to  renew  the  practice*  of  the 
Adamltea,  going  ttark  naked  and  bellerfng 

IHeard.  a  native  ol  mandera,  the  reviver  of 
the  hereey, 

Plcaranron  {pih-a-reakO.  1^  Vfr.  Ree  PiOA' 
BOOJi.}  Pertaining  to  or  dealing  with  ronea 
or  picaroon*:  applied  to  lltenir  prodno- 
tlona  that  deal  with  the  tortpne*  of  rogue* 
or  adveuturen  aoch  aa  Oil  Blaa 

PloBTtKni  (plk-a-Mu'}.  n^  tSp.  pfeanm,  ang. 
ol  puaro,  a  rogue)  1.  A  rogue  or  cheat; 
one  that  Uvea  by  hi*  wiU:  an  adventnrer.— 
£.  A  plunderer;  etpeclally,  a  plunderer  of 


half-real  In  Florida,  Louiriana,  Ac  '  It  la 
equal  to  Atb  of  «  dollar,— I.  In  New  y.  -■- 
a  colloquial  or  familiar  term  for  a  alipa 


. „^  (pik-a-dll,  pIk-a-dU-U), 

.  [0,Fr,piaidiUe,pieai<lfUc.  probably  from 
(ha  root  of  pikt,  piak.i  A  high  collar  or  a 
kind  of  mff  anciently  woni.  the  preciea  cha- 
racter of  which  li  Bomewhat  uncertain, 
though  It  I*  mppoaed  to  be  ahown  In  tha 


eh,  ehilD;      £h.  Sc.  loeh;     g,^:      j.Job; 


I,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  (Itv;      m,  l*en;  th,  Uln;      w,  vig; 


i,i<Alg;    tb.ai 


«,-8«eKn. 
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PICKLE 


Piccadil. 


Aocompftnylng  cut    It  appears  to  have  re- 

oeired  this  name  aboat  tne  oommencement 

of  ttie  reign  of  James  L  The  street  in  Lon- 
don   called    Pieeo- 

diUy  is  supposed  to 

haye  taken  Its  name 

from   this   part  of 

dress. 
Plooage  (pik'ij).  n. 

[Nonn.    pecker,    to 

break     open ;     Fr. 

viquer,     to     pick.] 

Money  paid  at  fairs 

for  bivaking  ground 

for  booths. 
Piooaimi  rpik'a.lfl- 

liXn.   AnimitaUon 

Indian     pickle    of 

various  vegetables*  with  pungent  spices. 
Piccolo  (pUc1c6-10).  n.    [It  ^eeoU,  smaU.  ] 

1.  A  smiul  flute,  the  tones  of  which  range  an 
octave  hiffher  than  those  of  the  ordinary  or- 
chestral flute.    Called  also  an  Octave  Flute. 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  2  feet  length ;  the  pipes 
are  of  wood  and  have  a  brilliant  pierdng 
tone.— 8.  A  small  upright  piano,  standing 
about  8^  feet  high. 

Ploe  (pis),  n.  ting,  and  vL  Small  East  In- 
dian coin,  value  about  Id.  each. 

Plceous  (pi'shusX  a.  [L.  pieeus,  from  pix, 
picii.  pitch.]  Of  or  belonging  to  pitch;  black 
as  pitch. 

Plenarlm-bean  (pich'Q-rim-ben),  n.  Same 
as  Pitchurifn4>ean. 

Pl0ld8B(prsi-d6X  n.pl.  [FromL.  pieue,  a  wood- 
pecker, one  of  the  genera.]  The  wood- 
peckers and  wrv-necks,  a  familv  of  scanso- 
rial  or  climbing  birds,  characterued  by  their 
long,  straight,  angiilar  beak,  the  end  of 
whidi  is  compressed  into  a  wedge  adapted 
to  perforate  the  baric  of  trees.  The  tail- 
feathers  terminate  in  points,  and  are  un- 
usually hard  and  stiff,  assisting  the  birds  to 
keep  steady  when  searching  for  insects. 
They  feed  chie&r  upon  insects,  and  the 
tongue  is  extensible,  barbed  at  the  point, 
and  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion,  which 
enables  them  to  catch  their  prey  by  sud- 
denly darting  it  out. 

P16k  (pik),  V.  t  [From  A.  Sax.  pvcan,  to  pick, 
to  pull.  pic.  a  sharp  point;  probably  in  part 
also  from  Fr.piquer,  to  pierce,  from  pie, 
something  sharp.  Pike^ peak, peck, andSeak 
are  closely  allied  forms,  being  all  from  the 
Celtic;  W.  pig,  a  point,  a  pike;  OaeL  pioc, 
pioeaid,  a  pick,  a  pickaxe :  same  root  also 
in  ipike.]  1.  To  strike  at  with  anything 
pointed ;  to  act  upon  with  any  pointed  in- 
strument; to  peck  at,  as  a  bird  with  its  bill; 
to  pierca 

PicJt  ma  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep,  and 
smear  it  with  spirits,  to  see  if  the  virtual  heat  of  the 
strong  waters  will  not  mature  it.  Boom. 

%  To  clean  by  removing  by  the  teeth,  fln- 
gers,  claws,  or  a  small  instrument,  some- 
tiling  that  adheres;  to  remove  objectionable 
matter  from;  as,  to  pick  a  bone;  to  pick  the 
teeth.  *Pick  his  teeth  and  sing.'  Shak.-- 
8.  To  separate  from  other  thinss ;  to  select 
firom  a  number  or  quantity;  to  choose;  as.  to 
pick  the  best  men  from  a  company.  'One 
man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand.'    Shak. 

Deep  throt4(h  the  miry  lane  thc/icJked  her  way. 

Gajr. 

4.  To  pluck;  to  gather,  as  fruit  or  things 
growing;  as,  to  mcil:  strawberries.  '  Hay  pick 
a  thousand  sallads.'  Shak.^.  To  gather  up 
here  and  there :  to  collect;  to  get  hold  or 
possession  of;  to  acquire:  often  with  up; 
as.  to  pick  up  information.  '  Pidt  up  some 
pretty  estate.'  Shak.  —6.  To  snatch  thiev- 
ishly; to  steal  the  contents  of;  as,  to  pick 
a  pocket 

Pistol,  did  you/^l  Master  Slender's  pursef   SMaJk. 

—To  pick  in,  in  painting,  to  correct  any 
unevenness  in  a  picture  oy  using  a  smaU 
pencil— To  pick  of,  (a)  to  separate  by  the 
Angers  or  a  small  instrument ;  to  separate 
by  a  sharp  sudden  movement;  as,  to  pick 
of  a  leaf.  (6)  To  aim  at  and  kill  or  wound; 
as,  the  riflemen  were  picking  off  the  enemy. 
—To  pick  out,  (a)  to  draw  from  an  inte- 
rior by  anything  pointed;  as,  to  pick  out 
one's  eyes.  Prov.  xxx.17.  ^)  To  select  from 
a  number  or  quantity;  as,  I  could  pick  him 
ot<<  from  among  a  hundred.  (c)Tonuu*kout 
or  variegate,  as  a  dark  back-ground,  with 
flgures  or  lines  of  a  bright  colour.  *  Dark 
houses,  with  window-panes  of  stone,  or 
picked  otitot  a  lighter  red.'  Thackeray.— 
To  pick  up,  (a)  to  take  up  with  the  fingers, 
or  otherwise  to  snatch;  as,  the  early  oird 
pieki.up  the  worm.    '  The  acorns  he  picked 


up  under  an  oak  in  the  wood. '  Locke,  (b)  To 
obtain  by  repeated  effort;  as,  to  pick  up 
a  livelihood,  (e)  To  take  particular  things 
here  and  there;  as,  to  pidt  up  acquaintances 
by  the  way.— To  pick  a  bone  with  one,  to 
scold  or  quarrel  with  him.— To  pidk  a  hole 
in  one't  coat,  to  find  fault  with  one.— To 
pick  a  lock,  to  open  it  with  some  instru- 
ment other  than  the  key.  Shakspere  has 
also,  to  pick  a  bolt 

Were  beaoty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 
Yet  lore  breaks  through  and,^icJkt  tnem  all  at  last 

SAaJt. 
— To  pick  oakum,  to  make  oakum  by  un- 
twisting old  ropes.— To  oieil  a  quarrel,  to 
quarrel  intentionally  with  a  person.— To 
pick  a  thank,i  to  pick  lAanAv.f  to  perform 
some  servile  or  mean  act  for  the  purpose 
of  nining  favour.  '  fiy  slavish  fawning  or  by 
pidcina  thankt.*    Wither, 
ridk  (pikX  V.  i.  1.  To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels; 
to  nibble. 
Why  stand'st  thou  fickinrt    Is  thy  palate  sore, 
Thax.  beet  and  radishes  will  make  thee  roarf 

Dryden. 

2.  To  do  anyjthing  nicely  or  by  attending  to 
small  things.— 8.  To  steal ;  to  pilfer. 
Pi6k  (pik),  n.  [Fr.  pic,  a  pickaxe,  a  pointed 
instrument  See  the  verb.]  L  A  heavy 
sharp -pointed  iron  tool,  with  a  wooden 
handle,  used  for  penetrating  and  loosening 
hard  earth,  stones,  Ac,  in  tne  operations  of 
mining,  digging,  excavating,  ditching,  &c 
2.  Among  maaone,  a  sharp  hammer  used 
in  dressing  stones.— 3.  A  tooth-pick.  'He 
eats  with  picks.*  Beau.  Je  FL  [Nares  and 
others  suggest  that  forks  are  meant  here.] 

4.  A  pike  or  spike ;  the  sharp  point  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  a  buckler. 

Take  down  my  buckler. 
And  sweep  the  cobwebs  off.  ana  f^rind  t\w^Jk  on't 

Btau.  d*  Fi. 

5.  Inpainting,  that  which  is  picked  in.  either 
by  a  point  or  by  a  pointed  penclL— 6.  Choice; 
right  of  selection. 

France  and  Russia  hare  ihefick  of  our  stables. 

Lordl^ttoH. 

7.  In  printing,  foul  matter  which  collects  on 

printing  types  from  the  rollers,  bad  ink,  or 

from  the  paper  impressed;  also,  littie  drops 

of  metal  on  stereo  platea 
P16k  (pik),  n.    Pitch  (the  tarry  substance). 

[Scotch.] 
Pi6k  t  (pik),  v.t    A  form  of  Fitch,  to  throw. 

*  As  high  as  I  could  pick  my  lance.'    Shak. 
Pickaback  (pik'arbak),  a.    [From  the  older 

form  pidcpack,  mckapaek,  which  is  a  redu- 

Elication  of  pack.  ]  (m  the  back  or  dioulders 
ke  a  pack.    [Colloq.] 
PickaiflTlTiy  (  pik'a-nin-i ),  n.    [  Sp.  pequeno 
niflo.  littie  Infant  ]  A  n^rroormulatto  infant 
[Southern  United  States.] 
riokaiMiCk  (pik'a-pak),  adv.   In  manner  of  a 
paciL    [CoUoq.] 

In  a  hurry  she  whips  up  her  darlii^  under  her  arms, 
and  carries  the  other  m/ickapack  upon  her  shoulders. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Pickaxe  (pik'aksXfk  [ApparentiyfromiTidi; 
and  aaee.  but  the  term  is  really  a  corruption 
of  the  old  infcow,  O.Fr.  picquoit,  a  pickaxe.] 
A  pick  with  a  sharp  point  at  one  end  and  a 
broad  blade  at  the  other ;  also,  simply  a  pick, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  pointed  end  is  used 
for  loosening  hard  eartn  and  the  other  for 
cutting  roots  of  trees. 

in  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 

As  these  poor /ftcilAivx  can  dig.  SkaJt. 

PiCkbaCk  (pikllwk),  adv.    Pickaback;  on  the 

back.    Butler. 
Picked,  Piked  (pikt.  piktx  a.    1.  Pointed; 

sharp. 

Let  the  stake  be  made /fVvta/ at  the  top.  Mortimer. 

2.t  Smart;  spruce. 

He  is  too^cked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd, 
as  it  were ;  too  perei; rinate,  as  I  may  call  it  ShaJk. 

PiCkedness  (pik'ed-nes).  n.  l.  State  of  being 
pointed  at  the  end. —2.  tFoppery;spruceness. 

Too  much/icJteJttes*  is  not  manly.     B.  yanson. 

Pickeert(pik-€rO,».f.  [Fr.picorcr,  to  maraud, 
originallv  to  steal  cattie,  from  L  pecus,  pec- 
oris,  cattle. )  1.  To  pillage;  to  pirate.— 2.  To 
skirmish,  as  soldiers  in  advance  of  an  army 
or  in  pillaging  parties. 

So  within  shot  she  doth  fickter. 

Now  galls  the  flank,  and  now  the  rear.    Lavetaee. 

Pldceerert  (pik-dr'^rX  n.  One  who  pickeers; 
a  pillager;  a  pirate. 

Picker  (pik'dr).  n.  1.  One  who  picks,  culls, 
collects,  or  gathers;  as,arag-ptVicer;  ahop- 
tndter.— 2.  In  printing,  one  who  dresses  or 
trims  stereotype  plates.— 8.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  tools  or  apparatus  of  numy  various 
shapes  used  in  different  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, dkc  ;  as,  (a)  in  eatUm  manufacture,  a 


machine  for  opening  the  tussocks  of  bale^ 
cotton,  reducing  it  to  a  more  fleecy  condi- 
tion and  separating  it  from  dirt  and  refa«e. 
(b)  In  ordnance,  a  priming  wire  for  cleaning 
the  vent   (c)  In  the  manege,  an  Instnunent 
for  dislodging  a  stone  from  the  crease  be- 
tween the  frog  and  the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot^ 
or  between  the  heel  of  the  shoe  and  the  fro^ 
(d)  In  founding,  a  light  steel  rod  with  a  very 
sharp  point,  used  for  picking  out  small  Ugtit 
IMtttenis  from  the  sand,   (e)  In  weaving,  Ibe 
upper  or  striking  portion  of  a  picker-stAff 
wiuch  comes  against  the  end  ox  a  ahnttle 
and  impels  it  through  the  shed  of  the  warp. 
(/)  A  machine  for  picking  flbroua  materials 
to  pieces;  as,  a  wool-picfcer.  —4.  One  who 
steals.    *  These  mcXren  and  stealers.'   Shak. 

Pldrar-bend(pirdr-bendXn.  Apieceofbnf> 
f  alo  hide,  lined,  but  not  othennae  dressed, 
used  by  power-loom  weavers,  attached  to 
the  shuttle. 

PibkeztKpilCdr-elXn.  (Frompike.}  Aamall 
pike,  a  flsh  of  the  genus  Esox :  applied  to 
several  q>ecies  of  fresh-water  flshes  bekms- 
ing  to  the  pike  family. 

Plokerel-weed(pik'6r-el-wSd),n.  An  Ame- 
rican plant  of  the  genus  Pontederia,  nat. 
order  Pontederaceas. 

Pickerldge  (pik'^r-ijX  n.  A  tumour  on  the 
back  of  cattle ;  womiL 

Pickeroont(pik-«r-(}n0.tk  Same  as /Hcaroon. 

Pi6ker-8taix(pik'6r-staf),n.  Into«avwur,the 
bar  which  oscillates  on  an  axis  at  its  lower 
end  and  by  a  sudden  Jerk  imparts  motioD  to 
the  shuttie. 

Pickery  t  (pik'^r-i),  n.  The  stealing  of  triilea 

Both  theft  and/ickerit  were  quite  suppressed. 

NoimsAtd. 

Pi6ketkPlQuet(pik'etln.  [Fr.piau«C,adi]ii. 
of pigue,  apike.  SeenoK.]  l.Astakesluup- 
enea  or  pointed,  used  in  fortiflcation  and  en- 
campments, to  mark  the  bounds  and 
2.  A  narrow  board  pointed,  used  in  mi 
fences ;  a  pale.— &  Milit  (a)  a  guard  _ 
in  front  of  an  army  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  called  an  ouU^ing 
picket  (6)  A  detachment  of  troops  in  a  camp 
Icept  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate 
service  in  case  of  an  alarm  or  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  called  an  inlying  picket  (e)  A 
small  detachment  of  men  sent  out  from  a 
camp  or  garrison  to  bring  in  such  of  the 
soldiers  as  have  exceeded  their  leave.— 4^  A 
body  of  men  belonging  to  a  trade's  union 
sent  to  watch  and  annoy  the  men  worUns 
in  a  shop  not  belong^  to  the  union.— 6.  A 
game  at  cards.  See  Piquet.— d  A  punish- 
ment which  consists  in  making  the  offender 
stand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake. 

Picket  (pik'et).  V.  t  1.  To  fortify  with  picketa 
or  pointed  stakes.— 2.  To  inclose  or  fence 
with  narrow  pointed  boards  or  palea—S.  To 
fasten  to  a  picket  or  stake.— 4.  To  torture  by 
compelling  to  stand  with  one  f  ooton  anointed 
stake.— 5.  To  place  or  post  as  a  guard  of  ob- 
servation.  See  Picket,  n.  A. 

Pidketee  (pik-e-teo.  n.    Same  as  Picotee. 

Pi6ket-fenoe  (pik'et-f ensX  n.  A  fence  made 
of  pickets  or  palea 

Picket-guard(pik'et-g)lrd).n.  JfiZitagnard 
of  horse  and  foot  always  in  readiness  in  case 
of  alarm. 

Piddng  (pik'ing).n.  1.  The  act  expressed 
by  the  verb  to  pick. —2.  Perquisites  not  over 
honestiy  obtained,  in  the  way  of  picking  and 
etealing. 

Heir  or  no  heir.  Lawyer  jttvafn  bad  his  fiekitt£ 
out  of  ^e  estate.  Gtorgt  EtiM. 

8.  That  which  is  left  to  be  picked  or  gleaned. 
4.  %A.  The  pulverized  shells  of  oysters  used  in 
making  walka— 6.  A  hard-burned  brick. 
Pi6kleu>ikl)>n.  rD.andL.O.fidKO.pdM, 
bokel,  brine.  1  1.  A  solution  of  salt  and  water 
in  which  flew,  flsh,  or  other  substance  is  pre- 
served ;  brine ;  as,  pickle  for  beef ;  pickU  for 
herring. 

Thou  Shalt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in  brine. 
Smarting  in  linf^eruig/uvUSr.  Shak. 

2.  Vinegar,  sometimes  impregnated  with 
spices,  in  which  v^etables,  flsh,  oysters, 
oc.,  are  preserved.— 8.  A  thing  prMerved 


in  pickle. 

A  third  sort  of  antiscorbnticks  are  called  astringeot. 
as  capers,  and  roost  of  the  cxnatmoaficJttts  prepared 
with  vinegar.  Artutiuttt. 

4.  In  founding,  a  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or,  for  brass,  of  dilute  nitric  add,  to 
remove  the  sand  and  impurities  from  the 
surface.  E.  H.  Knight. —S.  A  state  or  ecm- 
dition  of  difficulty  or  disorder ;  a  disagree- 
able position;  a  plight    [Colloq.] 

How  caro'st  thou  in  this  ^dtif  t  SMaJt. 

6.  A  troublesome  child.  [Colloq.  ]—7o  have 
a  rod  in  pickle  for  any  one,  is  to  have  a 


Fite.  filr,  fat,  fftll;        m3,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mOve;       tObe.  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abune;     S*  Sc.  Uy. 


A 


bMtini,  Hoggliig,  or  •ooldiut  In  raem  lOr 
hlBL  ICoUoq.] 
nekl*<plkl)ji.(.  pret.  A  pp.  pIMid;  ppr. 
fitUiiu.  1.  To  praMTT*  Id  bniu  or  pldu* ; 
(o  trta  wlUi  plflkla ;  u,  to  piMt  hnrliis.  — 
t.  TalmbOB  Ui^  with  uiyUilnt  iMd;  *«.  k 
jiMltd  nigq*.  JolHuaa.—i.  To  pnpu*  m 
■u  ImlUtlon  lUd  Hll  u  gmnliw:  to  gin  ui 
■Dtlqna  itppMnno*  to:  uld  of  eoil*t  or 


^...  , ...  _  .jinD;]     A  ffTSlDi 

OOTn ;  aD*  mloala  p«rUcla  i  ■  mull  qu: 
UltaWi  ■  lew.    (Scotdi.] 


PteUtl  (Pfni  n.     Bwneu 

Plektod  tollrtd),  B.   ud  n. 

briuaorpickla.   •PiMtdntmoa.'  Dicknt. 

Plakla-hanlnc  (pik'l-hg'rlngx  fL  i.  A 
plcUed  herring.— t.t  A  ntrn-iukdnw ;  a 
uiur;  a  batToan.  '  Th«  iitaH*-Airriiu 
fomid  ths  nj  to  ituke  Mm.'^  Jddum. 

firUMJUrrlufii  In  Piuiccleu  PeiU)[e*:    ill  ItlUr 

rteUoek  (Pikloli).  n,     l.   An  Imtrament 

L  A  penon  who 

■ToKilptlaD  of  H 

Plek-mftw  (plk-nm),  iL     _ 

^nll  {Lam*  ridi»undiu>.     [Scotch.] 
A^-^nlTk  (plktotHi),  a.    (/■ic*.  a  tonn  o 
"  ^aDd  mfei-mnrkr.]    Dark  ai  pitch 

il  (plk'nlk).  n.  Sh  FICNia 
.jnnjt  (plk^D-Dl),  n.  A  mlMT;  i 
Ent:  athunr.  Or.  B  Mar*. 
lOOkatOdtpok-etln.  Onawhoitaali 
■ka  a  pnctlcs  of  itaallng.  trom  thi 
«t  of  another.  '  /HaHualvit,  each  ham 
'  rallthaCiinatllaown.  IVnnuaon 
•  (plk^)«n).  Il     One  that  (teal 

he  porw  or  ■ "■- 

I  IMsk  ha 

'    -"liXB. ... 

jplkOhaogkX  "■     An  oil 
leuow  woo  doea  what  he  la  not  aiked  w  uo 
for  the  like  of  gilnhw  favour ;  a  paraiito ; 
a  Batterer;  a  toadjr,    Xiao  oMd  adjeetifelj, 

Vr  miUlfiK/vJrjLiHlj  and  baK  diwibwdb* n.  'skai, 

PlOktOOth  (pUc'teth),  ».  An  Initrnmenl  for 
plokhu  or  cleaulnc  the  teeth :  a  toothpick. 
ADeatcaaaofMneolAt'    B.Jmitoii. 

na-WlA  {plk%lk),  n.  A  potDted  Inctm- 
ment  lor  pickina  up  the  wldi  of  a  lamp. 

P10lnrtldll«n<^-wlk-|-aii).a.  Balatlnato 
or  reaemblhig  Mr.  Pidnriet,  tho  hero  of 
Dickena'i  Piehmct  Pmrt.  —  Piekaktian 
tentt,  a  nureljr  technical,  parilaiDentaiT, 
or  oonatmctlTa  Hue,  a  phme  derlTed 
rrom  a  well-known  aoeoe  In  Dlcknu'i  noiel. 

Pl^lfplklXn.  [FeihapaatonnDtfiifwl*.) 
A  nliiUr piece  of  land  IncloHd  with  a  hedge; 
an  Inclonmi  a  cloM.  Written  al«i  PitkH, 
PiahUl.  and  PInoU. 

?UBlfl  (plk'nlk).  n  fOrigIa  aoknown.; 
Fonnerlj,  an  entertainment,  in  which 
each  penon  ccotilbuted  hli  ihate  to  the 
.  ■"■■'  an  entertainineat  or 


pmiriilaDI  along  with  them  on  an  eionralan 
to  aoma  place  la  the  eotrntrr.  Vied  alw 
adlectlTet ;  aa.  a  pienie  part* ;  picnia  bi>- 
mlte.  a  kind  of  unall  (weet  blicDlH. 
PUnU  (plk'nlk),  i.i.  To  attend  a  picnic 
pattr ;  to  eat  a  pknic ;  aa,  we  piati^td  in 

n»(pWi),n.  lap.  SaePiaX.]  Apeak: 
the  pointed  top  of  a  nnnntaln. 

PlOo{MUlik-d-t«0.n-  [Fr.pitotU.troaiPicBt 
dala  wonae.aFiench  botanlat]  ATBrlety 
of  carnation  or  dote-pink  C&HinlAtu  Oar^o- 
jA^Uma)^  charaeteriied  bj  having  the  A^tk 
cofoor  onlj  on  the  edge  of  the  petala,  broad 
or  narrow,  aa  the  caae  maj  be,  but  ramify- 
ing toward!  the  centre,  llie  gnnnd  calour 


la  white  or  yellow,  the  colour  on  the  mar- 
glii  Mae  ihade  of  red  or  porpla.  Hie  petala 
are  lUghtljr  iamted  or  fringed  at  the  edge. 


Plorli  (pik'rti),  n.  [Or.  jiftrft,  a  Mtlar  herb. 
■UCC017,  from  Or.  pikrDt,  bl^<r.]  A  genua 
of  plaala    See  OXTORari. 

PUromal(Dlk'ra-nMlk  n.  [Or.  pOna,  bItUr, 
and  null.  Doner.]  A  peonllar  gabatance,  of 
a  greeniah-Teltow  colour  and  of  a  iweetlib 
bitter  taite,  which  eidaU  in  bile. 

PlvrolnU,  FlonOhvUlto  {ptk'ra-fli,  pik- 

rS-U^lt).  m.  [Or.  pUm,  bitter,  and  phyl- 
Im,  a  leaf.]  A  maaalie,  IdIUImI,  Bbn>i», 
Rreenl^-amf  mineral  from  Bala  In  Bweden. 
It  la  an  dlared  angite.  ooniltUng  chiefly  of 
the  hjdroni  aiUcaU  of  magneila  and  Iron, 
and  reeemblei  terpentine. 
FlonMinliw  (plk'roi-mfn),  n.  [Or.  pOrrn. 
bitter,  and  uih«,  imeU.]  A  mineral  which 
occun  CTTitalllied,and  alio  maulTC,  haTlng 
a  bltler.uslUaceoiM  odour  when  molatenedy 
It  ia  fonnd  In  the  iron  mine  of  Encleibqrg 
near  Freaolt*  tu  Bohemia,  and  conilata 
prlndpallr  of  lOica  and  magneila. 

norotoziii,  Flarottolne  (^-ro-tokinn^n. 

(Or. jittrea,  bitter,  and  I.  Iiaiaim,  polaon.) 
(Ci,HhOv)  The  bitter  poiaonom  principle 
wucb  eilata  In  the  aeedi  ot  OdhhIu*  indf- 
nu,  trom  which  it  l>  eitracted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water  and  alcohol  It  ctritallliH 
In  unall  while  needlea  or  cslnmni.  and  dl>- 
•Dlta  hi  water  and  alcoho].  It  acta  aa  an 
intoxicating  polaon. 


itln  wTltera,  bnt  whether  tfaiiwai 
'-- n  of  the  natln  name  or  ilm- 
Inted  people'  1>  uncertain] 
il  people  or  dlaputed  origin, 
.  hJublled  the  north-eaii  ot 
Scotland  —  aonie  anUiorillet  ■"■'""'"'"g 
them  to  hare  been  a  Tentonia  race,  otbera 
a  branch  of  the  Cwmric  Celta 
Pletl  (plkt),  n.  Om  who  painU  hla  body  or 
partotit.    SUiU. 

ReUrula  (plk-tar'nl),  n.    The  great  tern  or 

•ea-iwallow  (Slema  Aimnda).     [Scotch  I 

Platlah(plkt'lah).a.     ' '- — 


acmbllng  the  Picta 
natar(plk'tar),n.  p,.a 


ar.]  laoi 


netOIlAl  (pik-tA^al),  a.  [L  pielor.  a 
painter  ]  Of  or  pertiilnlnc  to  plcturea : 
forming  plcturea;  illuatrated  by  picturet:  of 
the  nature  of  a  picture,  or  having  quallliei 
lultable  for  being  depicted ;  aa.  a  pictorial 
repreaentatlon;  Apietorial  hiitory. 

HotoilallT  (pik-ltfri-al-U),  adf 


torial  manner;  with  plcturea  or  engravingi. 

Fletoile,  Plotortcal  (pik-tor-ik.  ^k-torfi- 

_a]).a.     Same  ai /SeCorinJ.     [Bare.] 


Plotiml  (plk'tOr- 


-JTi.    . 


P10tlirB(pik'tar),n.  lL.;iMura.trom}-<n0a. 
pictnm.  to  paint,  IL  pttCura.]  1.  A  paint- 
ing exhibiting  the  retembhince  ot  anything; 
a  Ilkeneaa  drawn  in  coloun;  a  dtawblg. 


-eipflflKd  Imua 
itV.  w«aM  lUiHDy 


B.  Anji  naemblauce  or 
to  the  eye  or  to  the  vubu:  ■  uawMH;  an 
Image.     'Uy  eyei  makepiiturMwhenthey 
are  ihut.'    Caliridgt. 

4.  A  repreaentaUoh  or  deacripUon  In  worda; 
aa.  the  poet  haa  drawn  ati  (iquliile  piaurm 
o(  gflet.— 1. 1  The  art  ot  drawing  or  pMi 

Piaton  (pik'tUr),  e.t  pret  A  pp.  pitl 
ppr.  tnsIuriTV.     1.  To  dmw  or  paint 

ientation  ot;  to  repreient  plctorially,  '1 
have  not  leen  him  >0}ii<lurad.'    Shalr. 

Dl  a  rriend  hm^nf  •U^iuii  Is  one  c^.V^/h^ 

i.  To  brbig  before  the  mlnd'i  eye ;  to  form 
or  preaent  an  Ideal  Ukenni  ot ;  a^  jifelura 
to  yonraelt  the  acene.  '  Do  pitture  It  In 
mr  mind'  f^tnur.  — t  To  daacrlbe  in  a 
vivid  or  Dorld  nwnner. 

PlOtun-bCMlI  (piktftF-bnk)k  n.  A  book  tor 
children,  lllutralod  with  pietorea 

Fiotnrv-dMBar  <(piktflr-U<D-«r),«.   o» 

jaintingi;  a  plctnre-reitoreT. 
nctnn-fraiM  (plk'tHrJtbnX  n. 


border, 


a  ornamented,  which 


nSuitt-callerr  (pik'thr-gat-U-rl),  «.    A 
gallery  or  Urge  aputiuent  hi  which  plctnrea 

^nnSkt^'k^Gr.lIk).  a.   After  the  man- 
ner of  a  picture;  like  a  picture. 

Plctitrert(pirtllr4r).n.  A_painter.  -Zenxii, 
thecurloupMum-.'   FuOar. 
Plelare-rMtonr  <plk'tflr-re-aUr-«rX  n. 


(plttfir-rodX  n.  A  Wnd  ot 
tor  afnxlna  to  the  tope  of  walla 
■upend  picture!  from. 

^ I  (pOt-tOr-eik'X  «.    (Ft.  pUlor- 

eiqtit.  ItVatonae^  from  piUara,  a  picture. 
SeePicnrmi,]    1.  Forming  or  fltted  to  form 


_  . ,...     -       ,  what  &  pic* 

tunnqne;  the  ag^egate  of  teatnret  or  qua- 
Utie!  that  render  a  iceneiultable  lor  making 
Into  a  good  picture ;  ai.  to  be  load  ot  tMt 
bielureflfue. 
AetHTManslr  (pik-tOr-eak'llX  ode.    In  • 

nctDMoneiiMa  (plk-tOr-eak'nea).  n.  The 
itale  of  belnft  pictureaque:  that  quality  In 
oblnta  which  lite  them  for  maUng  a  good 

^n^«  (pik'tUr-!!),  V.I.  To  adorn  or  n- 
preient  by  plcturea;  to  torn  Into  a  picture. 
Eelte.  An,    (Eare.) 

PlCia(pI-kiil'),n.  Ih  China,  a  weight  of  USl 
Iba  It  la  dMded  Into  100  catUei  or  unO 
tula    The  Chlneae  call  It  alao  (an. 

Plcni  (plliaaX  n.  IL,  a  woodpecker,]  The 
woodpecker,  an  extenilve  and  well-deDned 
geutu  of  blrdi.  dlitrlbuted  over  moat  parta 
ot  the  globe,  belonging  to  the  family  Ft- 
cldar  and  the  order  Scuaors!  or  Glimbeia. 
They  are  cbariKteriied  by  -their  long. 
ibaJght,  angular  beak,  the  end  of  which  u 
.  ._._   _  -,jdg,^  jnd  Bltcd  for 


og.  tins:      TB,  lAen;  tb,  tl 


of  leu  qalUi,  vlth  n 


Pitur  imaJOT  ICrcju  SpORed  Woodpcckn>. 

wUcb  ula  u  ■  mvp  In  nippartlng  th«n 
whils  cUmblDa.  From  Iha  itiiicture  anil 
podtloa  ol  th&lr  loo— two  tarward  «a&  tno 
bshlnd,  sich  umed  Kith  ■  itrong  hookad 

T«r  faw*  li 

■      ■     ■[  •Ith  thei 

uid  ImlnaktJiig  thetr  long  tonfufl 

cneki  and  ctcflDM  to  obUln  tog  1 

cgn  on  uhlch  they  (aid.  The  noltc  they 
lulM  wben  MriUng  (he  bu-k  li  heud  it  a 
ooDiMvnble  dlaUaee.  ud  kIth  them  the 
— ' —  ~'  wonlpMlvra,  Thvj  pm  moil  of 
lelnawUtMrmuiuer,  living  Id  the 
-'     -     Hdu,  orpMD 


DlltMTmUUH 


WDodpeeker.  1 

Bilt^  ■■  wsl 

ma^,  mwlirv.    tmd   minor  on   llkeirlH 

SoTopeui  ipedia.     P.  prinejpajii,  or  thg 

iTon-blUed   woodpecker.  P.    auratuf,  or 

gold-wlncad  wDodpeck«r.    u«    AniBrican 


BOld-WllUt 

Glrdi,  Ihe 


'  being  b: 


'Too  pracLM,  too  corloui.  In  pufdJino  Ihui 
about  the  imitation  of  otberft'  At^u^ia. 
[Olwlete  or  proTlndiJ.]  — Z.t  To  pick  at 

tile.  '£i(>(/C— 3.  Tonuke  water;  to  nilnite: 

a  child  lib  word, 
plddler  (ptdlir  V  n.    One  who  piddle* 
PlddOCk  (pid'ok),  n.  A  boring  molluK  ol  the 

genus  Fbolai  or  family  Fholadidie  (which 

Fie  (pi),  n.  [FTomt>ieCeItlc:coRip.lr.Dii7Ae. 
a  pfe.]    1.  An  BrUcle  ol  food  conilsUng  nf 

rie  baked  with  eomethlng  in  It  or  nnder 
u  applea,  minced  mrat,  &ti. 

£,  A  mound  or  pit  for  preaerrlng  potatoei, 
*e. ;  a  compoit-heap— a  In  frmUng,  a 
man  of  tfpeiconfuaedljmlxedornuioned. 
Ple(j)!).ii  IFr,  pw.  fromL  pieo,  a  magpie.  ] 
1.  Tfaa  magpie.  '  Chattarlnii  pio  In  duoul 
dlicordi  tung.'    Siiok. — X.  A  prating  goailp 

Pla  (pi),  n.  The  old  Komin  Catholic  ordln- 
aiT,  a  lable  or  directnrr  for  devotional  Hi- 
Tice*     AUo  caUcd  Pico  (which  wej— CWi 

ImOon  ol  the  DlTlne  Being  under  a  cor- 
mpted  name,  and  the  Kotnan  Catholic  Hr- 
Tioe-book, 

[  FVom  frftf.  a  magpie. 


PlabkUfpTtMldVa. 
and  baJd.  ipotted  wt 


1  black  or  other  eotour;  hating  patchei 
rarioui  coloun;  partr-coloured;  pied;  aa 
^^mid  hone.  '  In  a  pitbald  Uyeij  nl 
bnepatcheaandhorrowAdfthrada'  Loete. 


Tiaoa  (pei),  n.  (Ft.  p»«.  i 

from  LI,  petium,  a  plec 
theCeltlc:Vp((A.  Annt 


.  pea.  It  proa. 


i.  A  part  of  anything,  though  not  leparaied 
or  sAparated  only  in  Idea:  net  the  whole: 
a  portion.  '  Call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin 
poetorhlilorian.'  .lilduon.— S.  Athingcon- 
aidered  ieparat«lj,  whether  recardedai  a 
puC  of  a  whole  or  ai  complete  la  Itielt. 

•U  Ihe  •oilA  "  Ctlrruliri. 

4,  A  definite  quanlitj  or  portion  of  certain 

"■' —  (o)  a  deflnito  quantity  of  cloth. 

--■ ^"of  Tarda  r * 


ingtol 


c^ico,  n  yda. :  of  Iriih 


linen,  SSjartli;  of 


Tarda.  fiJmmotufi-  (A)  A  definite  quantltj  of 
papeT'hangingi,  containing  ainDt  S3  luper- 
ilchl  feet  neneh  papen,howeTei,TRr]rin 
length  and  breadth,  according  to  quality,— 
t.  A  dlatiuct  portion  of  labour :  work  pro- 
duced: •«.  aiji«M  of  woriL— r*  nor*  hy  the 
piece,  to  work  by  the  meaaore  of  qnantltf, 
and  nol  by  the  meaanre  ol  time.  'Kecourae 
wai  had  to  uorHia  by  the  piece.'  J.  S.  MUl 
&  An  arttatic  or  litetvy  compotitioo:  at,  to 
write  a  pieee  of  poetry  or  proae;  a  piece  of 
muaic;  a  finely  painted  piece;  a  piece  of 

T.  A  eirin ;  aa,  a  piece  fSI  eight :  a  loutpeany 
piece.  ^  B.  A  gun  or  aingie  firearm ;  ai,  a 

ordnance  'gainst  It  I  hare  placed. '  Shak.  — 
S.  In  Aer.  an  ordinary  or  chaise.  The  feaae. 


lying  and  exhibiting  some  abatnct  qnal- 
-lu  IndlTidual  r^arded  aa  one  of  a 

'  Thy  mother  waa  a  piece  at  virtue.' 


kU  IndlTidual,  aa  poaaeaaing  only  a  ulght 
«  of  a  quality:  med  geneially  in  con> 
pt.     'If  Ihadnot  beenapiueof  alogl- 


. j-generally 

uammplimentaty'  'lu  *  majeetlc  toneihe 
loldthatofflcarapiMeq^Aiimind.'  Tluuk- 

?l*ce  (pta).  e.t  pret.  A  pp.  pieced;  pm, 
piecing.  L  To  mend  by  Uie  addition  of  a 
piece;  to  patch;  aa.  to  puce  a  gannent- 
'Here  and  there  pieced  with  packthread' 
Slat.^i.  To  enUtge  or  iocnase:  lo  add  to; 
to  complete.  '  Will  p««  her  opulent  throne 
with  Idngdoma'  SAal.-S.  To  unite;  to  Join; 


ir  piece! ;  to 


PieoB  (pia),  'i.  pret.  pieced;  ppr.  piecing. 
To  unite  by  a  coateacence  ol  parti ;  to  lie 
compacted,  aa  parta  into  a  whole. 


Libpia'e 

Pleoalen  ( p&lia'),  »-     ^ot  made  of  piacea; 
contiiting  ol  an  entire  tMng.     Dcnne. 
VtaMyibWUX  ode.  In  piecea;  piecemeal 


they  win  Ihia  acre  lint,  thEH  that'  J^ipe. 
Pledwiml ( pea'mil X  a.  Single:  aeparate; 
made  of  parte  or  piece*.  'The  common 
pieeemiiU  written  parta  in  the  playhooM.' 


allpiec 


pia'mei),  n.     A  tngnieBt;  • 

. 'oomefewpvceweait  excepted' 

PleeoiilMlMll  (pWrnUd),  o.    DlTided  tnlo 

•mall  piecei.    Culgnve. 
Plaoanor  (pVutr),  ■.  One  irbo  snppUe*  tb* 

rotli  of  wool  to  the  alubber  in  the  woollen 


Pleoar(p«i'«rXn.  Onethatplecea-apaleher: 
a  boy  or  girl  employed  in  a  ipinnlng  fadorr 
to  f  oin  broken  tluHda 

FlMMWOrk  (pfiaTwerk),  n.  TForkdoHand 
paid  for  by  the  measors  of  qnantllyMir  bjr 

traijigtinctlon  lo  work  done  and  paid  lor  by 

Plaa(pld),a.  [ItompO.  nuspie.]  Ptt^- 
colonred;  varientcd  with  apotaol  dUTcrant 
Goioura ;  Ipotted.  We  now  apply  the  wont 
obleBy  or  wholly  to  anlmali  which  an 
maAedwiUilai^ipotaof  dUterenleoIoma. 
It  the  )poU  an  unaU,  we  Die  naetleiL 
Thla  dliUncHon  mu  not  toRoerly  a6«CT*d. 
and  in  aome  caaea  ptad  la  elenntly  naed  U> 
eipreMadlTenKjolooIoaninBnall  npota. 
'DalaieapiedandTloIetablna.'Mal:  'llM- 
dowiliimwithdafaieapied.'    MUten. 


(pId'neiX  n.    The  atata  at  belDK 

pled:  diTenlty  Of  coioon  in  ipota    Sliak. 

Aedonalu  (pyi-dfiah),  n.  [fi.  piiUoiKlt, 
from  the  It  pcdmxio.  conaole,  oorbeL]  In 
areh.  a  bracket  padeatal,  or  aocle,  aerrlng  to 
•upport  a  buat,  candelabrum,  or  other  oi- 

?ledpon<lr«(pTt-pe-dr),n.  Sea  PispouDax. 

PiSdTOlt  OvtdrwK).  fv  [Tt.  pied-dna-U 
pee  dtVuItu.  lit  itralght-footl  In  artk.  ■ 
pier  or  >qDare  pillar,  partly  hid  wtthtn  • 
walL  It  diaera  tram  a  pllaiter  In  havinK 
neither  baae  nor  capital     OteOt. 

Plal(peiJ.n.  A  wedge  lor  boring  alonea. 
Svnmonai. 

n ~  e  Peel.)    Bald;  han. 

PI  I  man  who  make*  and 

PI  n.  i>ukI.  a  pinot  pec; 

(  a  hammer.]  Theabaip 

I  laaon'i  or  olhei  ham- 

Fl  I.     A  name  lomellinaa 

j  rb  from  Ita  being  naed 

Fl  )r(pl'poii-d(riit  [Tr. 

I  cuz.  duty,  from  pew- 

(  _  once  incldeul  to  ererr 

fair  and  market  of  which  the  aleward  M 
himwhoownedorhadthe  toll  waa  the  hid>& 
It  wai  inMltnted  to  admlnialer  fDiUiM  Tot 
all  commercial  injtiriea  done  in  that  very 
fair  or  market,  and  not  la  any  precedliu  one; 
Plapowdarad {pl'pou.^Unlx  a.  [Beeabore.1 
Haling  duaty  leet    [Sara.] 

Plar  (p«r),  n.  (O.n-.  pert,  piert,  a  atone. 
Mod.  Fr.  pCem.  from  L.  and  Or.  petra,  ■ 
■tone.)  1.  In  an*,  (a)  Uu  aoUd  parta  be- 
tween opening!  In  a  wall,  nuib  aa  the  dooF. 
-       (b)Th«Bq  ■■        ■ 

pint  to  wh 
luppori  mm  whkh  ai 

or  abaft  ^i'^KrcA,  an  arch  aprlngfiiB  tmn 
a  pier  or  pillar —2.  In  nwin.  {slonaof  tlia 
■upporta  of  the  archea  of  a  bridge. — Abtit- 
meiu  pier,  the  pier  of  a  bridge  neit  tha 
ihore.     (b)  A  mole  or  fatty  carried  oat  Into 


to  form  a  harbour.  Ac    ( 
quay,  wharf,  or  laodlng-pla— . 
Funca  (P^ii). «.    Toll  paid  for  on 

nBrM(pera>,  t.L  pret  A  pp.piened; 
piirring.  [Fr.  pmer.  to  pierce:  origin 
uncertain]    I.  To  alab  or  tranaHi  w 


to  force  a  way  into ;  tt,  a  colomn  of  troopa 
p£eruil  Die  main  body  of  the  enemy;  a  ibot 
pierced  tiJe  ship. 

g.  Toaflect:  tolonch;  tan»Tedeepb.  'Ud 
your  letUrt  pinw  the  quean. '  Akkk- 
i  To  dive  or  penetrate  into,  >*  into  a  aaerat 


t.Ta  peuMnU:  to  lorM 
(hnra^  wiTtbliia:  m,  u  . 
tbrouch  tlw  ildc  of  Itaa  ihlp.— >.  To  an 


PtarOMlUa  (p«r^>Jil),  a.     C^wbli  ot  balng 

plercfld.    Sptnmr. 
tlMtMAI^nlXpp.    t,  P«D«tnitad:  antered 

b7  force;  pertoriUA— S.  In  **r.  •pplled  lo 

UV  bauinc  which  It  pnfontad,  *a  u  tu 

■how  tha  Bald  under  It 
HariMKptn'el).  n.  AnhutrnmanttoTlorm- 

Ing  ranta  In  oaaki:  ■  plarcer. 
PlM^Oar  (p<n'«I).  n.     L  An  Initnunent  that 

plarcaa,  paoatratea^  or  borai;  apacificallj. 

■n  InatraaiMit  tuad  In  toaklns  eyaleU ;  h 

piarcal;  a  lUletlo.— !.  One  that  plaroei 


S.Id< 


uoruin- 


li  bodla;  the  otI- 
ponioTi  ronnerjj  mown  am  the  lenbra^ 
Tht  baUDir  kiumdii?iit  EenbA,  wt  bat  Ei«lSih 

Flandn^Ly  (pAn^ng-U).  adu.    In  a  pJerdng 
manner;  wUh  penalnllng  lora  or  aSect; 

HardilisiMa  <pan1ng-nea).  n.    The  powar 
ol  planing  or  paaetnung;  ihaiiiaaiai  kaeu- 


Mer-fl»M  (pSr'gU*),  «.    AmlrrotDrglaaa 

nnuui  (pl-fri-ui).  a.  Of  or  bakmghiB  to 
thePlerldeaorMoML  'ThePiwiatuptuig.' 
Pope. 

PierMai  tPl-en-dto  n,  pi  [L]  Anameol 
tha  nine  Muaa,  who  were  aa  called  from 
Pirria,  near  Haunt  Oljinpni,  whara  tbar 
vara  Snt  woiahlpped  among  tha  Thradani. 

Plaila  (prtrfa).  n.  A  ganni  ot  diurnal  lepL. 
dopterana  huMta.  P,  <nwtr>  I'  the  blask- 
*<laed  white  or  hawthorn  bnttarftj. 

PlaRtetn.    BaaPgRsn.    Chawxr. 

Fm-tftbl«(p«r'ti-bl),n.  AlahUptaoed 
b«lwMn  wlndowi. 

Flat  (prat).  K.  (A  dim.  from  pU,  a  nugpEa 
8m  FII.]  Anugpla  Wrltlan a]» Pist  and 
Itet    CObaolataaudBcotch.] 

Plnlnil  (pt'et-lim),  n.    The  prlndpla  or 

daratlon.  or  aflaclatlon  of  |>le». 
tuan  (pTal-litX  n.     A  dedgnaUoa  glTon 
■fnce  tha  end  or  the  lerantaenth  oantury  to 
In  Oaimanj  who  propoaed 


W  In  I  ' 


nu  pitV  In  Oeim* 
F*  danHnlt  platr 
a;  hanoa,  appiieA  t 


ipropowd 
Bafivmad 


■alhaaqnlTalant 
■elaa  tuna  tnai 


the  part*  naing  It 

Plattitla,  FtaUattiMl  <pl-at4ank.  pl-eUit' 
lk.«l),  a.  Potalulng  lo  llw  FMIM*.  or  U. 
Iboaa  who  make  ■  dl^laj  of  itiDDg  rellglaw 

Ilatak-anra  C^-efra^O'ra).  il  [It.  hard 
•tona.]    A  name  ginn  to  the  Snaat  Fhmn- 


UncMi 


gananUr  aaad  ai  a  dacorat&n  for 
or  tha  paaala  of  eaUnata. 
IMriPFa-tlXit-  (L.pO(at,rromfXw. 
AM&adtSerent  tonaof  the  nine 
LTanMatieo  orrammeaof  tha  Sa 

_.. .  . ' 'i  chaiactar,  oty 

h  Ion:  alio.  On 
!■  In  obedlenoa 


ittaTit,Ac, 
relief,  and 


ebr  which  to  nur  ooonln 
xahmni.'   JfOlM. 

w>SnCi^£itvTHaK         S^i^ 
—RilMim,  DttBtlm,  Pitt,  Sanettly.    Bee 

PltMOWtar  (pl-e-imn'at-tr).  a.  [Or.  vCmO, 
lo  praia,  and  nufnm,  maamra.l    L  An  In- 

1^  of  water,  and  tha  Attnt  of  incb  com- 
preadbOI^DnderanrglTeowdght— 1  An 
nutrmnent  ooulaliDg  eaaenlially  of  a  Terti- 

ra<rf  tha  Ontd  at  that  point  Dt 


M  pnaaoratrf  tha 
n  ^toht  to  which 
'  til*  ^deaomatar. 


HStaV  (pVa-rtX  <L  Clt.  adfa)  The  old 
form  of  the  oboa,  itHI  hi  uaa  hi  aoma  dia- 
tilcU  of  Italy  and  the  TfioL 

oonnaotioni  unknown.]  1.  "Sba  joung  of 
awlna,  male  or  female ;  alto  applied  genv- 
aDj  toiwlna. — Z.  Thefleihof  a  pig;  awlne 
flath;  pork. 

I.  An  oblong  man  of  unfoigad  Iron,  lead,  or 
olher  metal.  In  the  procaaa  of  uneltlng. 
the  principal  channel  along  which  tha  metal 
In  ■  atate  of  CuiIod  mna.  wben  lei  out  of  tha 
fomaca.  la  called  the  ku,  and  the  lateral 
cbanneti  or  mooldi  are  deDomlnated  P<0t; 
lao^ledy^l- 


la  Iron  Id  thia  atata  la 


il  pui  in  a  wAt,  a  blind  bargain ;  torn 
lug  the  qualll]'  or  tbIds  ot  which  It  n 
lown  or  aean.  --  ro  brine  '"'''  t^'  '" 


ig  forth  pigi;  to 
eatpEa 


'hi  ^e 
pigfftit  {which 
chlmnej-l^;  a 


Ji 


the  blait-fonuoe  and  caat  Into  plga. 
PlF-baUlaK(plg^nll-hig),iL    Tliedecarbon- 
liaUon  of  plg-lran  by  contact  with  oxidized 
eomponndi  at  Iron,  whereby  carbonic  otlde 
ii  pndnoad  below  the  r — '"""    -■*■---  ■■-- 


d  Ina 


spine  canaea  the  appear- 
I  or '  boUlog. '    Called  alaa 


, „.-jm  Columba.  Bctopltta, 

Tnrtur,  Ac:  a  dare,  at  the  ■lock.dote,  tha 
ring-dove,  the  turtle-doTB,  and  the  migra- 
tory or  wild  pigeon  of  America.    The  pi- 


nHKt  widely  dlalribnled,  and  In 

qiecta  (he  moat  Inlaraatlng  famDlea  of  the 
teatbeiad  race.  They  may  be  eoniidered 
-     ■'     of  the 


le  f  ea^n,  ai 


L^^£^ 


rack-pigeaB  (Olumta  Uvla>  Thaae  varle- 
ttea  are  dftUngulabad  hy  namea  eipraiaiTe 
of  their  leTeial  moat  premlaant  charader- 
Mlca,  inch  aa  tha  tarritr-flgien,  /ainail, 
pwtor,  lAofer,  hmMer.  cn^ipar,  mnt,  Ac. 
Mie  TnAlah  plgaoD  i>  another  rarlaty.  In 
their  wOd  ilate  pigeona  lin  generally  In 
Socka,  and  they  pair  for  Ufa.    Sea  Fiaagg' 


,  PowTU,  and  alao  CoLUMBacSL 
2.  Aalmpletonja  gull;  ■  penoa  nrindled  tgr 
gamblera :  a  ilang  term,  oppoaed  to  not. 


Hence,  to  plvti  a  piattn,  to  altip  a  giean- 
hom  ol  hi)  money.— PtoMn  AiiTlitk,  a  con- 
glamaratlon  of  Enidlui  and  Porngneaa 
wordi  wranied  In  a  Chhieae  Idtom,  nted  by 
Eugllih  and  American  ztaldenta  In  China  in 
th^r  iDleroooraa  with  tha  naUve  tradara 
The  term  ho  bean  oonjeolured  to  be  tor 
fruR'ncB  Znglllh. 

nceon  (plf on),  eC  Toplack;  todeeoailo 
Buip  of^mooey  by  the  arte  of  gambling. 
[Slang-l 

PlgMm-lMTTT  (pil'on-be-ri),  n.  Tha  fmltof 
tne  pDcaa  or  Virglnliui  poke  (Pkyfobtces 
dtundra),  naed  ai  ■  remedy  lor  tome  foma 


the  vertebral  column  forwarda 
pigeon -Otpraaa  (pll'on-eka-prea),  n.  Tlw 
coUTeyaoce  of  InletUgence,  or  the  hitelll- 
tmu  conveyed,  by  meani  ot   a  carrter- 

ngwn-he«rt«d  (pliron-bar^edX  a.   Timid; 

atrlgblaned.      'Auch  j^oon-Aaarteit 
'    Biau.  A  PL 
-hala  (plroD-hal),  n.    1,  One  of  the 
holea  In  a  dove-cot  where  Che  pigeona  go  In 

■ion  Id  a  caae  tor  papen. 

A.  pL  An  old  Ttngllah  game,  in  which  balla 
were  mlled  thrangh  little  cavldei  or  archaa. 

Plcaon-bonaa  (plJ'DD-honi},  n.  A  dova-ooL 
FUNn-Unrwr(pU'on-UT-«rd}.  a.  Ulldln 
temper;  aolC;  gentle;  pigeon-hearted. 

Plgeon-paa  (pl]'on.p«X».  See  Aboola-pmi. 
PlmoilIT(piran'riX>i.    A  place  for  keaphig 

ngwm-tlMa  (piJ'on-tAd),  a.     Having  the 
toeatnmed  hi. 
n^MIi'WOOd  (pU'oD-wiidX  n.    Same  aa 


and  other  acoompanimanta  aliattad  to  plga. 

PlgSMDl^t  Ik    Sea  Fioaant.    OmMT. 

tiMfln  (PWin),  n.  [Gael,  pifan.  It.  piffin. 
an  earthen  pllcher.)  A  amall  wooden  teaael 
with  an  araot  handle^    'Wooden  piggliit.' 


Il|filh(plrlihXa.  KalatlBgtoorllkepiga; 

•winlah.    Aiart.  Kn. 
Eiit'^k««d»d  (plglied-ed),a.  l.Havtng  a  head 

like  a  pig :  havfiw  a  lane,  111-ihaped  head. 

1  Stn^Sy  obatlnale. 

?lV-)lMUledlieaB  tplg-bed'ed-nea},  n.  Tlia 
quality  of  being  pig-headed,  ar  ot  being  ob- 
•tlnately  rtnpld.     Dt  Oaiiuty. 

Pl^tf  (pit),  pnt  and  pp.  [From  piteh, 
o!e!  pwXa,  a  lof tened  totm  of  pick,  piit. } 
L  Pitched.  '  Your  vile  abominable  tanta, 
thai  proudly  p^t  upon  our  Fhryglau 
plalna'    3liat.—£  Ftrad;  determined. 


a.Be.laat:     g,poi     |,Job: 


w.  wig:    wb,  HUg; 


ri»-l«d(plBled),n.    Lead  In  pigfc  M  wl 

(At  eitncted  trom  tbe  or«.    Sm  Pis. 

MnOilS-m^uil.a.    Sunsu," 

Hit  Tpig'niBiit).  n.     (L,  pi| 

tbe  iicni  of  pinffo,  to  punt  1 


of  pmffo,  to  paint  J   L  Paint; 


n  the  irfi  ot  the  sva,  and  glTei 
It  lu  niloiu  calom  —1.  HIahl]'  aplced 
vtm  awHiened  witb  baatj ;  plment.    Sir 

Plnmtall  ddl-msnt'al) 

ngmentUT  {plg-ment'a-ri}.  a.    

to  pipnentaifanilahedwlth  plgroeDta. ...- — 

Mcm«Ilfr4^  (plg'nuiil-aelX  n.  In  pSi/tiot- 
a  Hnall  cell  contalnlss  colaming  matter,  ai 
In  111*  choroid  Doa  ol  tbe  era,  tbe  ikln  o( 
tin  load,  onttlfr-flah,  ic. 

nsmuitaiu  (plg-nmtiu],  a.    FlgmeDtaiT 

~ "^ml),  ».  and  o.    See  Prowr. 

it  (pia'iiW-itX  «'.    {'Upigntn, 

"- -  ftoSORATION.]     l.l^PHim: 


DWiwror.    ( 


Si  a  North  American  tree,  the  broom  blck- 
OTT  (Carm  ntrvuw),  and  ita  Inill. 
rjcbme  (ple'ol-lt),  IL    [After  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Ptgnt.i    A  brownlah- yellow  mlnend  coii' 

Inonutlag  certain  ca*ea.  It  fs  Eortned  bj 
the  daeompoaiiuDrgaiilc  matter  of  the  vege- 
tation above  being  conrefed  In  ulntlon  In 


I^-pen  (plg^n).  n.     A  pen  lor  plgi ;  a 

^r^^  (plE'iUn),  n.  I.  Tbe  Ikln  of  a  pis, 
eipecially  when  pivpand  for  taddler;,  bua- 
Ing,  or  other  parpoie*i— 1^  A  uddle. 

Pinole.*  nClllTSt  (plgf Hi).".  [That  li, 
ptifM  eye;  nyt  \Mtor  tye.O.K  yt.MMntgg  tor 
1^,]    1.  A  word  of  indBartoenl  to  a  girL 

9.  Tbe  eye  of  a  voman.  BvdHnu.  Written 


FlS>lySif??i 

FIStillllplK't 


llfttL 


In  the  form  of  a  iMg't  talL 


8.  Tobacco  twliCed  In 


ceo  twliCed  tnto  a  Ions  rope  or  cord. 
___  .obacco  he  niaallj  cheweth  called 
pifftaiL'    3vnft, 

ngweeA  (plgVed).  n.  Same  aa  Oontefoot 
TirwlKgln,  PigwUgbi  (plg'wjg-in,  plg'- 
yflS-iai°'i.  [PuiFi^latlienameorBneir 
'n  Drajton'i  'Nymphldla^'  bnt  the  orloln  of 
'    '     ■  "  '  '7.  pigodtn,  a 

t]    A  lauy;  nonce.  -  --" '-' 

—ivtbLnir  verv  imalL  . 

uied  adject.  , 
Plk»  (prka),  n.  The  eaUIng-haro  fLugoiHT.,, 
an  animal  nearVr  allied  to  the  lurei,  and 
foimlDg  the  famny  Lagomyds.  It  is  found 
In  Biuaia.  Siberia,'  and  North  America,  and 
la  remarkable  for  the  manner  In  xhlcb  It 
atoret  np  it*  winUr  pmililon.  and  il»  for 
lU  Toloe.  the  lone  of  which  k>  much  reiem- 
blet  that  of  a  qnall  ai  to  be  often  miitaken 

font 

P!to  (pm),  «•  [Fr.  m^«.  a  pike;  cIoMly 
allied  to  fwt.  rxet-.  Bee  Pick.)  1.  A  idIII- 
taiy  weapon,  couilatlng  ol  a  long  wooden 


44S 

rltb  a  Hat  ateel  bead  pointed. 

tnnno  InlantIT  aoldten  from 
V.  to  that  of  QeoiBC  II. . 
i-unuii  naaiiiperwdedbythe  bayonet.  See 
8KIKT00B.— l  A  central  — "-- " 


tbe  reign  ol  Ed  van 


rhlch  It  wu  afflinl  fay 

.  Sfca*.— (.tAlorkuiedln 

huabandry;  a  pitchfork. 


oockof  bar.  [ProTtnctalEngllah.] 
ited  p— ■   "'" '-' 


Honiif  dodgnatlon,  aa  I^^dale  POal,  High 
Fikt.  'ThattallpUf.'  ITonfnoorCA.  (HoTlh 
of  England.] — 6.  In  fuming,  a  point  or  cen- 
tre  on  wblob  to  fatten  snytMng  to  be  turned. 


it/m,. 


id  ol  anything. 


l^£w/2ti^'pa 


belon^ng 


to  the  malaoopterysloiu  abdomjiial 

*o  named  trom  it*  long  abape  or  fn 

lorm  of  lla  anooL  It  ii  a  tnah-waler  Otb, 
Uifne  In  deep  water,  and  re^  Toradou, 
but  become!  palatable  food.    Tba  common 

eke  {£n«  Iuoih)  abounda  In  moat  ol  tbe 
kea  of  Europe.    '  The  fUe,  the  Qrrant  of 
the  flood.'    Pimm. — Stap^,  %  name  given 
^pOct.  Be*  Ufhwhtidb. 


Flfe«(plk).  s.t  To  pick;  to  make  bare :  to 
pUfer;  to  cull;  to  aelect.     [Scotcb.) 

rau.l  t.t.  [See  PICK,  Pitch,  Pub,  n.) 
1.  To  pitch  —1.  To  pick,  u  ■  hawk  doea  hta 
feathers. —S.  To  ateal — i.  To  peep.  Chauctr. 

PUwd-^pIkl).  a.  Fnndihed  with  a  pike; 
ending  to  a  point;  acuminated. 

.       .  _.     jit  (plk^ie-yann  n.   .!< 


nuke  A  ftir-Ai^mt  I  wUi  bavc  U  h  iharp  painEcd 
thu  ll  ^  a>b  Mors  Ol.  •  poynadD.  L}ly. 

Plke-llMLdad  (plk'bed^d),  a.  Having  a 
abarp-polnted  head. 

Flkatet,FlkeUllCplk^at,pIkq]n),n.  Alight 


pOctiaon  or  the  ostler  at 
the    next    chango,'     T. 

PUiiuaLt  n.  A  young 
pike.     CkauclT. 

niu-aUir  (plk'ataf),  n. 
1.  The  atall  or  abaft  of  a 
plko.— 1 A  long  atafl  vrtEh 
a  sharp  i^e  in  the  tower 
end  of  It,  carried  In  the 
hui  daaarapportln  troaty 
weather.     '  Ai  plain  aa  a 

rtlifat  (pn-«),  n.     Same 

M  PfUtge.   BaooH^ 
Plla««r  (pllaa'ier),  n. 

[Vt,  yiiatift.  It.  pUattro^ 
.tramX.p>Ia.>  pile,  whence     ' 

pillar,]  A  debaaed  pillar; 

a  aquar«  pillar  projecting 

from  a  pfer.  or  from  a  wall. ' 


originated  In  the  Qreclan  antie^ 


?UaitsMd  (pl-lairt«nl),  a.     Pnmiab«l  with 

pUaiten. 
Hlm.MtawfpngJ.n.     ApUlan.   'Cuniea. 

pUam,  and  pip**.'  Thaitera)/.  See  PlLUU. 
Hlch  (pUoh\  n.    [A,  Sai.  wf".  w'"*.  » 

turredgarment,tromL.L.  Mfiiwa.    SeePE- 

LISSE]    l.t  A  coat  or  cloak  of  bUu  or  tor. 

l^  bvAi  flrt  podndB  out  of  hU  leulnr/bfat. 


peldie  (CJupm  piiehardtu, 

cliardui),  rtaembllng  tbetierrlng.but  thiiier 
and  rounder;  the  noae  la  ahortar  and  toio* 
up;  the  under  law  la  aborter,  tbe  back  mora 
elevated,  and  the  beUy  le«a  ihaip.  Thcw 
flahea  appear  on  the  Comlah  coaat  In  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  July  Id  Inuuen** 
nnmbera,  and  Inmlih  a  conaldemble  article 
ofcommerce.  'Fool*  are  aa  like  buabandi 
ai  yflcAdrcffl  are  to  herrlngi.'    Shot. 


,... . ,_,_haap, 

rooden  pile  or  atake,  partly  from  Ft.  pilt, 
a  heap,  a  pier,  a  voltaic  pile ;  both  from  L. 
pilo,  a  pier  or  mole  of  atone,  a  pillar.!  1.  A 
beap ;  a  maai  or  collection  ol  tblngi  In  an 
elevated  form;  aa,  a  pile  of  atone*;  ■  jnlf  of 
brlcka;  a  pi'If  ol  wood  or  timber;  a  pSt  of 


a  heap  ol  Ibot  or  ibell  MIed  up  by  hoH- 
-*-'  -"" hi  a  pyianild*],  wedpi-llke, 


4.  A  large  bnliding  or  nuua  of  buUdlnga:  an 
edifice;  at,  a  noble  pile;  a  venerable  piit. 

G.  In  eleet.  a  aeriea  of  platei  of  two  lyMitnTlaf 

above  the  other  alternately,  wltb  cloth  or 
paper  placed  between  each  pair,  moiatened 
with  an  acid  aoIutloiL  lor  prodndng  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity.  (See  VoiTAIC  and  OaL- 
VANIUI.)  Tbe  term  is  aomellmet  uted  aa 
aynonymona  with  baUery,  ior  any  form  of 

dynamic  electricity,  ^iee  OUiVairia)  Tbe 
word  la  also  applied  to  an  apparatna  for  de- 
tecting alight  cbangea  of  temperature.  See 
THKIUIO-P1I.B.— &  In  arcA.  and  eHfini.  pile* 
are  beama,  generally  ot  timber,  pointed  at 
the  end.  driven  Into  the  hII  for  the  aupport 
oc  (omo  auperatructuie  or  to  Ions  pan  of  a 
wall,  aa  of  a  colfer-dam  or  quay.  For  per- 
manent worfca  pilea  are  driven  hi  looae  or 
uncertain  atiata  In  row*,  taavlnc  a  niace  a 
fsw  feet  hi  width  between  them,  an/ upon 
the  heads  of  the  pllet  the  foundatlona  of 
Qe  aupentmotare  are  erected.    In  tampo- 


dam.  from  which  the  water  la  aubtequantly 
pumped  out,  and  Uiua  a  dry  tpace  ia  ob- 
tained for  laying  the  foundation  ot  ptett. 
I  &0.,  in  brldgci  and  other  limilar  worka. 
Iron  pilea  are  naed  for  wharf  walla  and  other 

oil.  pound;       it,  Sc  alwn*;      f ,  Sc  fry. 


tiuyu*  hollo  V  art 


—pnnimaUe  piU.  one  drlre 

ttnm  wttEln  [i.—Serrwpa4,  OIU 
■t  the  lower  cud.  uid  lank 
4ldeil  b;  pnMnn  U  ntcMiir- 
PTLB.  —  7.  In  Av.  ODE  <d  tb* 
■ilH,  trlmncnlu  is  Carm,  ud 
tha  dilet  wfth  U»  point  donii 
borna  plain  il  111011111  contafD  on 
oUsf  iDbnullh,  and  if  cbarcM 
— Par  vilt.a  tenn  lued  whao  th 
li  divided  br  llnaa  In  the  torm 
PUa  (pBX  B.t  pret  4  ppL  pilad;  vjir.  pouv. 
1  To  Uf  or  throw  Into  a  heap ;  to  oolleot 
muT  Uunga  Into  a  maaa ;  lo  heap  up :  at, 
to jiua  wood  or ■lonaa.  'Orjiili  ten  hUlaon 
IbaTarpelanrDck,'  Mot.— LTobrlnglnlo 
■n  imtatU;  to  aecnmnlaWi;  ai,  lo  fS* 
qfuMamt  or  eommenla. 


B.  To  drive  pUea  Into;  to  Inmlih... 
or  aoppoK  irtth  pllea.— Tu  piU  —-m,  -u 
bUKut  tactic*,  to  place  three  moiket*  Is 
aaoh  a  ralatlTa  poaltton  that  the  bntU  iball 
nmaln  flnn  upan  thsKroiuid.and  tha  mmilea 
be  doaa  tocalher  In  an  obUqne  dlnetlon.— 
T»  fOt  Mrfay,  to  bieak  oO  the  awna  at 
thcaahed  barler. 
ni*(pa),«.  [Fr:oriBlQ  nnlniowiLl  One 
ride  of  a  coin :  orlgioilly,  a  punch  or  pau- 
eheon  uaed  in  atamplng  Il^rei  on  ooloi, 
■Dd  cootalaini  tha  Dgure*  to  be  impeaaed. 
Hence  the  armi,  or  rarene,  tide  ol  a  coin 
It  called  the  filt,  *a  dlttingiuihed  (rem  the 
obrertb  which  foimerlr  bore  a  ersif  In  tha 
place  of  the  haad.   Hence  the  game  of  crctt 

PiUM^>  1.  TD%(fl,'lSk  jA,  ptiL  aw. 
pa,  a.  wM.  an  arrow,  from  L  friltim,  a 
]jlTeIin.r  The  head  oI  in  arrow;  as  airaw 
with  a  iqnan  head,  med  lo  a  croa^-bow ;  a 


Qblta  IhTAjfh  hJl  ikuD.  Otm^tmrnm, 

Flla  (pIlO,  n.  [O.Fr.  peS,  trom  L  pibu. 
hair.]  l.T  A  hair:  a  libra  of  wool  cotton, 
and  the  ]lkt.-i.  The  nap,  Uie  fine  halrr  w 
woollf  torface  of  cloth;  alto,  the  thag  or 
hair  on  the  tUni  of  tnlnialt.  '  Velvet  eott. 
or  plnah  wtthihegaTpitc.'    Cnnrr. 

ViiMta.  FiiMtMnpru-tt,  pntu^a),  a. 

(LpiMu.acap.)  I.Baringthefonnofacap 
or  oorat  for  the  head.  '  A  vOnttd  eohlniu 
taken  ap  with  dlirerant  thelli  of  lereral 
Unda.'  Iraedwini— l.Inft«(.haTlngacapor 
Bd  like  the  c«p  of  a  mothioom. 

ta»-«Ke  (pn-kap),  n.  In  HudrmMi  tuffiu. 
a  beam  ooauMUin  the  head*  of  puet. 

nW^anat  (pn-Ui^t),  r.  a  carpet  In 
which  the  loi^ied  weft  It  ant  to  ai  to  lonn 
aplla  or  down*  nrteee. 

Ptu-olmmp  (pti'kiaoipx  '>-    lo  ""9-  *"  hi- 
ttmnientfar  remaTtnt  bemorrholda 
PU»-)lTlTCr  (pll'drlT.«r},  n.    1.  A  wottmao 


la  oecapatlon  la  to  drlre 


driving  tnpUee.  Aoommonfantiihowiilntha 
cat  cooaltla  of  a  lar^  ram  or  block  of  Iron, 
which  dldaa  between  two  EUlde-poatt.  Belne 
drawn  op  to  the  top,  andtheQ  let  fall  from 
a  coMldenbl*  hai^t.lt  comei  down  on  the 
head  ot  the  pile  with  a  vlotent  blow.  It 
majr  b«  worked  by  bmu  or  bonei,  or  a  ateam' 
engine.    The  matt  Improved  pll»ilri<><<r  >• 


Sea  under  Lacdbtbikx 
Ptta-Misliia  {pD'eo-JlnX  n.    Ad  engine  tor 

driving  down  bUea.    Bee  PiLI-DklTMR. 
ni»-llOCip  (pirhop).  n.    Ad  IroD  baod  put 

round  the  head  of  e  timber  pile  to  prevent 

mlltUng. 
FflalAtnn  (pni-fonn),  a     [I.  pUm.  a  cap, 

and/anHO,  ihape.)  Beeembling  a  cap;  pile- 

PUatMBtt  (pn^neDtJ.  n.  An  aooonrolaUoD. 

FlUlltlllll<pl-leDtnm\n.  [L.1  ADMtrklDd 
ot  chariot  nted  br  the  Boman  ladlee  at  gamea 


PUmnhIi  aii-»«p'tiaX  n.    rUpam. 
and  Or.  optij,  appeamnce.1  A  ganot  < 

U  of  which  It  liTegular,  eoDlcal, 


'rfmS- 


(FwlKAp  Umpcti. 


qdral, and  directed  backward!.  Thtcavltj 
la  deep.  oSerlng  na  fmpretilon  hi  fonn  ot  a 
hone^boe,  open  anteriorly.  The  P.  unga- 
rJM,  or  focdtcap  limpet,  li  abundant  on  our 


Jt  tpoDido]*. 

PQMni  (pilft-iu),  a.  [ftom  L  pOia,  hatr.l 
PtrtainlnB  to  the  hair ;  covered  by  or  con- 
ilitlng  ot lialr:  pltoae. 

Fa»^ilMkU>n'p)angl[ln.  Onaofannmber 
ol  plankt.  abooi  0  inchet  broad  and  from  i 
to  4  Inchet  thick,  ihaipened  at  their  lowgr 
and,  and  driveo  wltb  their  edgea  cloie  to- 
gether Into  the  groaiid  In  bydnollc  woilu, 
at  to  make  a  coOer-dam. 

PUdt  (pfl'ti),  B.    One  who  pllet  or  loimi  a 

POar.to.    Ifi.pOier.]    A  pmar;  a  colnmn. 

raM(pni),n.pI.  (Lfiaa.abalLI  Adiwua 
orighiBtliK  In  the  morbid  dilatation  of  the 
vafiii  1^  tSe  lower  part  ot  tlM  rectan,  and 
npon  the  verge  of  the  anoL  and  tnqnently 
catiaed  br  ooatlTeoeM  iDd  irragaUrlly  ot 
levetnof  the  part 
andvariooea,  imen 


and  tomann;  heaorrboldi. 
POe-tllM  (jiraM).  n.    The  inn  point  ot  a 

I^towarl  (pHton^rX  n.     Same  at  PhI- 

Ptlttni  (pl-WtniX  «-  [rrom  L.pauni,a 
JavellD-l  An  arrow  oied  In  the  middle 
uea,  having  a  knob  upon  the  thatt,  dmt 
the  head,  b  prevent  Ita  penetrating  loo 

Fnm (pnt-niV n.    lL.,fromintiu,ahalr.] 

L  AmoDg  the  Bomaiit.  a  iliuu-eap  ot  talt ; 

a  hlL— I  In  hit.  the  cap  or  tAp  of  a  mwh- 

room,  tnppoited  by  the  italk. 
FUe-WMp  (pll'warpX  n.    See  Nip-wahp. 
FUoWOrk  (MlVtrk),  n.     A  term  applied  to 

lacuatrlne dwtlUDgt.   'the  ige  of  thaSwlaa 
jtOtworti.-    SirJ.LiMoek. 
nie-WWnu(pn'wMmVn.    a  wono  found  in 

ptiaa  or  Imbedded  (takei. 
ntowoia  Qdl'wdra).  a.     HadDg  the  pSe  or 

Dtp  worn  1^  thrtadbare.     '  Yonr  ^dttnni 

nSwOTt  (ptlVtrt).  n.  A  Britith  plant,  Fi- 
earia  mnut.    See  FtOAKTl. 

ram  (mltr),  T.L  [0.yr.  petfrn-.  to  plnn- 
ia.  ptjft*.  gwdi.  tpoll.  booty;  oomp.  ptif, 
hUV*p (Which  tee)]  To  iteal  In  imall  qnau- 
tltlBt;  to  practlae  petty  theft  'A  piljiring 
hand.'    IiryiUn, 


Mr  <pllf «!},■.(. 

aft;  to  Mob. 


To  tteal  or  gain  by  petty 


PilftiHngly  (pllt«r-ing.ll),  adc.  In  ■  pl3ec- 
iDg  manner;  with  petty  theft;  nichlnifly. 

PUlBly  (pU'ftr-li  n.  The  eel  ot  pUle^ng: 
petty  theft.  '  A  piece  of  pitfnv.^  Sir  A. 
X'Afranw. 

PUoiOlekt  (pn'gtr.Uk}.  n.  [AccordlDg  lo 
Wedgwood. '  one  who  peiti  aarlitt  tor  otben 
to  eat;  opt  who  l>  made  lo  endure  hard- 
■hlpa  while  otben  an  enjoying  themtelvei.' 
AcoordlDB  to  a  writer  In  Sola  and  Queriei 


One  who  hai  loat  .   ....       

lonaken  wntch. 

FUgrlm  (pU'grimX  "■  [Direct  from  the  L. 
O.  or  Scand. ;  D.  pelgrim.  Dan.  piltfrim, 
Sw.  pefcprtin.  Icef  jjUaprlmr,  Itme  word 
aa  Ft.  pelerin^  IL  ptluffrino,  all  from  L 
per^/rinur,  a  wanderer,  a  traveller  In  foreign 

Ctt.  a  foreigner— jwr.  UirDUgb.  tnd  aatr, 
i]  1.  A  wanderer;  a  traveller;  portlcn- 
larly.  one  that  tisvelt  to  a  dietance  from 
hit  own  coontiy  to  vlilt  a  holy  place,  or  to 
pay  hit  devotion  to  the  remaloi  ot  dead 

C  In  Scrip,  one  who  hat  only  ■  temporary 
retldence  on  atrth :  one  who  llrei  in  the 
world,  but  li  not  of  tha  world.    Beb.  H  IS. 

FUXTlni  (pll'grlm),  a.  Relating  to  pUgrlnu; 
travelling. 

CtDi«  fcilb,  irithjM^H  itopi.  in  wnlcejrny. 

FUfrlm  (pll'grlm).  v.C  To  wander  or  nunbie. 


PIlgiJTnue  (pll'grhn-i] 
UTidertaken  by  a  pILgrii 


_  pilgrim;  a  long  journey, 

paltlcnlatly  a  journey  lo  lome  place  deemed 
tacred  and  venerable  for  t  devotional  pur- 


In  bet. 


i.  In  Snip,  the  lonmey  ot  human  life 
Iltll  a— B.  A  dme  liktomelj  spent. 

„„_„.. a' 

sr  bodlei,  l&t  hiilr,  covering  to 

^Udlnin  (pI-lld'E-om),  n.  pL  PUldla  (pl-lld'- 
l-i>.  IL  pifeut 
(which  Bee),tiid 

■embhincej  la 

larhemlipherl- 


P  cbeni,  the  out^ 
aide  of  which 
changei  to 
powfer,  at  hi 

~  Calyclnin. 

fMidkadJclien.  PlllfannU  (pt- 

LU'tr-ntXa.  [L. 
pilut,  hair,  and  /tre,  1  bear.  ]  Beuing  or 
producing  haln.  at  a  leaf. 
niUUm  <pil'l-lam),  a.  U.  pOut,  a  hair, 
and /anna,  thipe.)  Formed  like  or  reiam' 
bUng  down  or  halrt. 

Plllnrtmj  (pl-UJ'«r-ui),  a.  [L  viftu,  batr, 
and  pars,  to  bear,]  Bearing  hair;  covered 
wlth^iair. 

PlUnc-lnni  Cpning-l-«ra},n. 
tor  brealdng  off  the  awnt  oF 

■sism  — 


S"*. 


L.  pflula.a  dlnL 

me  medicinal  anbttance  or  tub- 
be  iwallowed  whole.  — t  Honio- 


]  l.AUttle bailor 


ch.e»aln;      £h.  Sc.  lodt;      g.jo;      J.  *ob:      h.  IT.  ton;      ng,  iliwi      th,  (*en;  th,  (Aln;     w,  idg;    »h.  tiAlg; 


FILOT-CLOTH 


thing  implnM 

uU;  iirMlawa 
nil  (pil).  B.I.    TD  a«a  mu  puu;  lo  lorm 

Iota  pllli. 
Pint  (PU),  v.t    m.  pilKr,  to  pUUgs,  trom 

fiifa,  to  plunder.     8m  FUL.]    L  To  rob;  to 

plimdsr,    Sw  Peel. 

2.  To  peel:  to  (trip  bore. 

Flllt  (pllX  v.i     1.  To  be  peeled :  (o  come  off 
Id  SijEeL— S.  To  rob.    See  PXEL. 
PlUaffB  (pU'ef),  n.    Same  u  i'itlau. 
PlUue  (PU'^IXn.    IFi.piaim.bompaier. 

Uut  which  li  telieii  Irom  anolber  oy  open 
fDtea,  partlentulr  end  chieUr  from  enemiei 
In  mr,  '  WUch  pUbuH  the]'  with  msiTT 
much  bring  borne.'    Shat.—t.  The  ut  of 

ElandenuB,     'POIo^ind  robbeir.'    Shak. 
IN.  Pluader.  nplne,  Ipoll,  deptedRtioD. 
Plllac*  (pil'*)),  vi.  pret.  ft  pp.  pffioffnd; 
ppr.  piUMin^.     To  atrip  of  moce^  or  goodi 


plieiop 
niMFbe 

Ttdiiren  from  Utaiing,  u  iC  ii 
D  Tiolence.  mhI  from  nih^ni  wi" 

henu  piUaging  U  lUOHllr  Uu  m 

FUluer  (piVki-irX  n.  One 
plunden  by  open  lioleiicei 

tlnguisbed  from  AMbmn.iaeiinncliulte  lec- 
tion may  be  of  any  •hspe.  and  the  wbole 
miMDotaabJecttotbenilecarctudaeRhl- 
'--' —     A  pUlu  may  lie  uied  u  B  lapport 


4.  A  portable  onumenlal  coin 
hie    npport 


nti  tonnerly 

to   the  cbtuch.— fi.  In   the 

,.,  _-  -antra  of  tbe  volta,  ring,  or 

menege  ground  around  which  a  hone  Uimi. 
Then  are  aleo  pillar*  on  tbe  clronmtereiice 
or  eldfl^  placed  at  certain  diatancee  by  two 
and  two. — 6.  In  nneA.  iame  aa  CoUtinMt^ 
—Pillar  Mint.    Sea  Snurs. 

PUlar-bOzfpU'Ui-bokij.n.  A  pnbUa  re- 
ceptacle in  ue  tonn  of  a  abort  pillar  for 
lattera  that  are  to  be  lent  by  poit 

PlUar-dOllftr  (pUltr^ol-ter),  iL  ASpaoiih 
lilver  coin  banng  two  oolnnuu  aupportlng 

FUluedtpU'UrdXa.  1.  Hating  plUin;  inp- 

ported  bjpUlan. — £.  Harin^  the  fonn  of  a 

pUlai.     'The  fnjiar'il  Dame      ITioiiuon. 
riUurt  (pU'tr-etX  n.     A  bttle  pUUr.     -A 

crou  Hoor  .  .  .  lopportod  with  piUartU.' 

Fuller. 
plUulit  (pQler-litX  n.     A  ityllte  (which 

PUl»II,FUl«wa>U-li|').n.    IFer.  andTnit.) 
An  oriental  diib  coniliting  of  rice  cooked 
with  fat.  hatter,  or  meaE      Spelled  alio 
Pilau,  Pilau.  PiUarc 
PlU-bwtl«<pirbi-t&ii.   BeaBTBBHiDA 
Pni-bOX  (pmnka),  n.    A  box  for  holdii« 

nile,!  ■  t-  See  PlLL_C9MuMr. 


^llarl  <pii'erx  ». 
Plllwyt(pii«i-i: 


One  tlut  pill)  or  p 


TiKir  ouloeae  of  accuiadcKU  UL  Oa-iirl. 
Uw  (pirUl).  n.  The  Dame  giTen  in  Com. 
all  to  a  apedet  of  naked  barley  niaed 


pHUan,   Uaiu  jMlIan,  a  pllUan,  a  pack- 
FUe.  tJti.  tat.  tall;       m£.  met.  her;       pli 


aaddle,  the  root  beinv  probably  that  of  L. 
pUni.  halt  (whence  ptls,  of  cloth).  Comn, 
piUoa.  1  L  A  cnihiffli  for  a  woman  to  ride 
on  behind  a  pexion  on  honeback. 

Why  can't  nu  ride  nor  hDhby.hone  vMunt  dr. 
ilriiiC  u  place  me  OS  a /lUm  beUid  rout 

i.  A  pad;  a  low  aaddle.— a  Tbe  pad  of  a 
aaddle  that  reiti  on  the  hone'i  back.— 
4.  The  head-dreaa  of  a  prieat.— t.  In  min- 
irol  the  tlD  tliat  renulni  in  the  alaga  after 
it  li  Ont  melted 
PU10TlM(pll'lor-Ii),(.t.  To  eet  In  a  plUoiT. 

ViOorj  (pUlo-rl),  ».  [Fr.  pHari,  a  pillory, 
Pr.  apSiori,  LL  plhriunt.  tpOaium,  a 
pillory;  origin  nncntain.  Wedgwood  de- 
rlTia  it  from  L.  tpteatarinm,  from  tpteala, 
a  look-out,  a  high  place  for  ohaerration, 
connecting  It  wittt  Cat  ttpiltttm,  a  loop- 
hole, a  peep-bole;  tram  L  (paeuAim,  a  look- 
log.glaaa  ]  A  frame  of  wood  erected  on  a 
pott  01  pole,  with  moTable  boardi  rewm- 


bllng  thoee  In  the  itocki.  and  holea  throngh 


PlUory  (pino-ri  i  e.i  pret  &  pp.  pilloried; 

tpr,  pilwfying.    1.  To  puniih  with  the  pll- 
iiy.     •Honming  tor  Fuiitau  to  pHiary.' 


'Fninchleea  .  .  .   wbli 
been  piUoriad  with  a 


,    and   the    Uke. 


Flilanr,tn.    [Pr.  iiilllur,  robtier.l    Aplon- 

PlllOW(pil'lSX'>.'  JO,Ej>U™,inilB«.A.Sai. 
pyU;  probably  like  D.  ptluut,  a  pUlow. 
from  L  Biiinma,  a  enahlon.)  1.  A  long 
cnibloa  to  anpport  the  head  of  a  penoa 
when  repoilng,  iUled  with  featbera,  down, 
or  other  aott  materlaL 


I  JTbuI.  the  block  on  which  the  Inner  end 
ot  a  bowvrit  ii  lapportad.  — S.  A  braat  bear- 
ing tor  the  Jonroal  or  a  ahaft,  carried  by  a 
plumber-block. — 4.  A  kind  of  plain  fuatlan. 
—The  pHlaw  */  a  ptough  It  a  croea  piece  of 
wood  wUoh  MTTea  to  ntae  or  lower  the 

Plll(nr(p11laX  ttt  To  reit  or  lay  on  f  or  mp- 

PUlnr-bau,  PUIinr-tdBr  (pQIA-birX  n. 

Same  aa  PiJIoie-eaaa.     '  Hli  wtomrttt  algbt- 

cap  and  lawn  pflloii'-ftear. '    Bp.  Bolt. 
PllW-block  (pU'lO-blokX  n.     Same  a* 

PlunibtTMock  (which  te»\ 
Pininr-caje  (pllia-kia),  n.     The  morable 

aack  or  caae  which  ii  dimwn  over  a  pillow. 


pmovwKpUIMXr.anda.  1.  ProTlded  wUli 
a  ^ow  or  pillowa.— 1.  lo  arek.  a  term  t^ 
pUedtoaronndedfiieie.     Called  alio  PkJ- 


.   Hand-made  lace 


nilOW-allp  &>ll'U^JipX  n-  An  outer  conr 
tng  or  caae  (^  linen  or  calico  tor  a  pillow. 

ralowy  (pUlA-l),  o.  Like  a  pillow  i  aolt 
'ThepOIoievailklneK'    KiaU 

FlU-patat  (pIl'pUX  «■    A  iharea  hew). 


U-tlia  (pU'tn 
late  uied  by  d 


oorragated  m 
lor  rollliu  pUli 
inltdy.    The  to 


■a  to  divide  them  aocmlely. 

hig  to  thoae  ot  the  plate. 
PlUwonn  (pll'werm),  n.  The  popnlir  ninw 

ot  the  mllSpede,  which  can  roll  llaaU  hitci 

abalL 
Pmwort(pirw«rt]i  II     An  eragnen,  traO- 

ing  oryptogamlc  plaot  ot  the  genna  FHiiI>- 

lia.    Called  alio  Ptpptt-gnm.    See  Pnn- 

ni]ilBWliikg(pIl'nl-wingka),n.  SMPmtr- 

raoia  (pD'Ai),  a.  [L.  piloeui,  from  pOiat, 
hair.]  CoTered  wltii,  aboonding  in,  or  tall 
of  balrai  hairy. 


FllOll^  (pl-Ioi 

a  pllo^  add  to  be  from  peOen,  to  loud 
the  depth,  and  fcot.  tiie  aounding-laad;  bat 
the  word  aeema  rather  to  be  a  Komaaca 
word:  Ft.  jtOaM.  Sp.  and  If . pileto.  It.  pflatD, 
pHoU,  the  origin  of  which  la  not  clear.] 
I.  One  of  a  abip'i  crew  or  company  bavlBg 
the  charge  of  the  helm  and  the  ahipV  route; 
a  ateenman.  '  To  take  the  ptloCi  mdder  In 
hli  band'    Zlryden. 

uaually,  a  penon  qoaUHad 
bj  proper  authority  to  om- 
-  — ■■  — ■  ot  particular  har- 

ftied  rate,  depending  oo 
tbe  draught  ot  water  and  diatancc  The 
pilot  haa  tbe  charge  of  the  yeaaal  whOe  In 
piisCi  leoler,  and  the  captain  or  maater  D*- 
glecte  or  oppoaea  the  pilot'a  adTlce  on  hk 
own  reaponalblllty.  l^ola  are  eatabliihed 
In  varloua  parte  of  the  country  by  andort 
cbarten  ot  Incorporatiaii,  or  iij  parOcBlar 
Btatuta. -A  A  guide;  a  director  ol  tha 


tlto  lllaieedSUte>.)-/Miil'(/a<nB«.  any 
channel  In  which  a  pttot  moat  be  empKyad. 
—PUstt  aaUr.  any  part  ot  the  Ma  or  ol  a 
river  In  which  tha  aervlce*  ot  a  pUot  mait 
beobtalned- 

Pllot  (pilot).  V.I.  1.  To  act  aa  pilot  ol ;  to 
direct  the  oonrae  ot,  aa  of  a  ahip  m  any  place 
where  naTigatiou  it  dangeniaa— t.Tognide 
throDgb  danger*  or  dUBcultlea. 

When  Ihi  pmiilc  an  xjl-ediand,  Ike  ail  al 
^^••1  ■  lUatiSeil  liwied  Inn  1>»  7^^  •* 

PUotac*  (pl1ot4]).  n  1.  The  remnnera- 
tlon^de  or  allowed  to  a  pilot  or  one  who 
direct!  the  cooneof  aahip— Z.t  The  know- 
ledge of  coaat*,  rock*,  bar*,  and  channela 
'Loae  all  our  knowledjte  and  piliOagt  of  that 
part  ot  tbe  world.'  Raleigh.— 3.  The  guid- 
ance ot  a  pilot  or  of  one  who  dtrecta  another. 

Uiidn  bli /aaair  Oirj  Uttumi  na  Ibe  iM  c4 

VaBdadlectlrelylniueb  phraMt  aa-wMaat 
avthority,  a  body  of  men  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Tnde  in  certain  porta  for  teitliH 
the  qoalincatlona  irf  appUcanta  ter  pDotar 
ticenaea,  lor  granting  or  ■nipeudlag  each 
licenaee,  Ac ;  nlohue  dulriet.  the  JutlBdie- 
tion  ot  a  pUolaga  authorttj'. 

PUOi-l>(UIoi»(priot-hal-ife 

balloon  aentnpU — 

end  ttr«ngth  of  tin     

?lliA-I]lTd(pnoUi«ni),  n.  A  kind  o(  Mrd 
found  In  the  CUIbbeeliland*;  ao  called  b»- 
canie  Ita  preaence  ont  at  aea  Indkatea  to 
aeamen  their  approach  to  tbeaa  Uanda. 

FUot-tXMkt  (pllot-bflt).  n.  A  boat  Died  hy 
pilota  lor  reaching  ahipa  near  aborv. 

FUDb-tirskd  (pnoi-brvd),  n.  Same  aa  SMp- 
biteuiL    SimmomU. 

FUot-«loUl  (pnot-klothX  n.  AcoatMitoat 


a  aaoertalu  tha  dlraeUaa 


Inln  amTnins  gnat  pcmoouo. 
niot^A  (pnot-tUta).  n.     A  ftih  of  Uu  fB- 
"    ~  montim  and  geniu  Nsncntaa  (A'. 


tha  DutekoraL  aad  1i  nippoMd  (a  bin  bnn 
thBfwmp<Uiwa(Uuuicl«li,>  flih  irhlcli 
It  nld  to  hm  poiDtod  oat  tba  dailrad 
oonn*  to  iwTlauani  ucompwiled  thnn 
UmHuhoDt  tbdr  TOTaga,  and  Mt  Uum 
wiMnUoy  iMolMd  tba  wWwd-f« lud.    II 


tha  habit  ol  altandidg  aliln  at  Ml  tor  wsalot 
and  eran  montltL  tba  plfot-flib  alio  accom* 
paotaa  lain  ibini:  banc*  It  hu  t>a«D  nip- 
poaad  to  coida  tbat  raractoui  Dab  to  lli 

bo  tbat  It  picki  op  portton*  ol  tood  nn- 

iroitbT  ot  tba  ahaik'a  uotlca. 
PUMO^  PllatI7  (pnot'lOD.  pllat^  n. 

PilDtwa;  ikUl  In  pUotliw. 
IUoW)Mk  (pnot-Jak).  n.   A  ankn  or  otbtr 

Has  bofatad  Dj  a  niaal  tor  a  pilot 
IlloHMk*ta><^l*>'-«tX"-  Apaa-Jackct. 

lOBhaaiaininbiraaamaD.  Baa  PlA-l^unurr. 
fOot-IIW  (pllatOir).  n.    A  (qldlDK-alv. 

■Sidd,  thapilOtitarofiiijloiMllfe.'    Tm- 

r^TwCpH'iu).!!.  [Ljrilonu.  SaeFIIMB.] 
LHalrr;  abounding  with  balr.    irr.  AoUn- 


arl(pll'a*r),n.    A  motb  or  Bf  that  nuu 
I  a  aama.    A  innoorUL 

f  Mm.  iYL  pSa.  a  ball]    In  pAv.  a  pUl. 
J .   -t-.|(,)  a^    PertJnlng  to  pllli; 


a  pUl,  fnm  tba  ahapa  of  tba  haadi  cootaln- 
iti  tha  raprodocUn  onana  1  A  ganoi  ol 
'  OS  planta  balonsliw  to  the  nat  ordar 


pQlwoit,  ii  a  Biitiah  qwclai  found  on  the 
marflii*  at  laket  and  pool),  and  In  plaoai 

tbatanpattUUronrflowed.  Ithaaailan- 
der  cnapbu  n»t-itack.  and  bilght  gTMn 
in^llka  leam.  U  tba  baae  ot  which  an 
tha  round  brown  fan-called  capanic*. 
ninnuiu (pt-lani'ntu).>i.  (L.  piluf.abalr.] 
1.  A  genua  olbraohrurouidecapodcnutaoa- 

end  with  hain.— £  Bonaputa'i  nama  tor 

the  North  Amerjcan  geuoi  of  woodpeckaa, 

Sphjrapicoi. 

PUw«,tn.    A  pillow,     Oiauetr 
FUw«-lMr»,l  n.    Tha  coTeiing  ol  a  pillow: 

a  pUlow-bear;  a^Uow-caK     Cb>u«r. 


KauSie  (pl-nullkh  a.  [Gr.  pimtU,  taC 
Otalalnsd  Irom  a  tat^  •nbatance.^PtiMlti 
atid  (C,BnqA  an  ad^  whkta  raanlU  Hon 
tba  aatMn  ofnltilc  add  on  oWo  add. 

PtmaUta  <plm'al-ItX  n.     [Or.  pbmU.  tat 


a  rarietr  of  ateatltc. 

rinuilodni  (pl-mal-A'duak  n.    [Ot.  pimtlf. 
Ut,  and  ndm,  llkaneaa.)    A  geoni  <a  mila- 


oopterrrlan   abdominal    Ibhea,    Hpantad 
tnm  the  genoi  Silunu  ot  Llnnana     Tba 

In  Sontb  America,  the  Nile,  and  tome  of 


L  (^-man'ta).  «.     Sam*  aa  Pf- 

iO  (pl-man'tax  n-    lBaiiimitBUi.pt- 

mUnttf  TL  jrfDtanfe,  from  1*.  jHonuntumt 
pabit,  fidca  of  plasta,  aoTthlns  ({Mcr. )  All- 
tplca.  Um  ban  of  Rigmia  nmnta  iPi- 
Dunla  ^ktaoliM,  a  Hm.  nature  of  tb*  Waat 
Indlea,  bnt  onHtTatad  abnoat  aicluilTelj  In 
Jamaica,  thanoa  sailed  Jamaita  J'tpT. 
Tha  unripe  berrlai,  whlota  are  abODt  the  ilie 
of  a  pea.  an  drlad  in  the  nm.  Tha  ibell 
fauloaai  twoiaeJa,  which  an  nmnditb,  dark 
brown,  having  a  waak  iromatlc  taita.    The 


t 

tennadlate  bt- 
twaen  pappw 
and  doTea^  and 
la  naatul  in  djra- 
papal*  dapend- 
iDg  upon  atonj 
ot  tbatfomacb. 

and  In  dianiuaa  Pimcurv. 

dependent  opon 

a  •imUar  (wua.    Ptmentu  Tleldi  br  dbtHla- 
tlon  an  oil  niamtdlng  oil  of  clOTOt. 
Ptn(«Mtt  (plm^naq.n.  A  pimple  on  the 

Tlnip  (SlmpX  n.  [OrlglD  nnknown.  Fertupi 
■  naeiTlf  ml  form  ot  tryf  {Pr  trimmi.  a  pipe), 
UL  to  wblatla  for  fmalea  I&e  a  call  Urd.) 
On*  who  proTtdat  gratlflcatloni  tar  the  loit 
of  othen;  a  procnrer;  a  pander. 

nmp  (pimp),  v.i.  To  piuidec:  to  procun 
lewa  women  for  the  grallBcatlon  of  othen. 

Plmpanial<plm'pir-nel).f>.  (F 
wO*.  SeePlHFDILU.)  Tbenaa 
oollit  anmtit,  a  little  rad-flowt 
trata  annual  found  in  comBeldi; : 


r.pifmpn- 


ineae  UBtaoea,  anu  cioeae  uwm  auinjt  two: 
but  when  rain  fall*,  or  the  air  li  chalked 

with  moliture,  the  Bowen  do  not  op * 

all     The  water  pimpernel  li  raraiilea 
ffOltit;  tba  yellow  pimpernel,  £r|winuicAia 

nmillMlla  (plm-pl-nella).  n.  [It  pimpi- 
luUa.Catal.  pampittlia,  L  pi>ni)nuiu.aTtne- 
■booL]  A  genui  ot  planta  belonging  to  the 
nat  ordar  UmbellUene,  which  hduibll  the 
meadowi  and  mountalni  of  Europe  prlncl- 
pdlljr.  nie  moaC  IraporUnt  ipedea  ia  the 
>.  nnlniM.  or  aniia  plant,  which  ]4eldi  the 
anlia  ol  the  ehopa.  (Sea  ANISE.)  The  Brit- 
iib  (pedaa  an  known  by  the  nama  of  £ur- 

Pimtdiut  tpmp'iOB),  a.  IComp  0.  iiinHalVi 
fri»ip<lnd.ilcUT.weak,llttlB.]  LitOai  patty. 
'  He  had  no  pautry  arte,  no  pimping  wiya.' 
Crabb4.    IBara.1 

"^-  W»k 


poaiibly  a  naaalliad  f< 


PUmU'i'MMJL 

li  a  inpport  from  wbloh  a  thing 
ly  bo  bnng:  a  pag:  a  bolt. 

And  diafais  IlKjr  ludc  Ul  EUL  Milm. 

email  place  of  win,  generally  biaai. 
.-lad  at  one  and  and  with  a  ronndad  head 
at  the  other,  moch  uaad  aa  a  cheap  and 
ready  maana  ot  faitaning  olothea.  attaching 
pBpafa,and  IbeUke.  PIniwan  tonuarlymada 
by  hand  labour,  and  want  throu^  loma 
tourtaen  dUtarant  prooeaaai  bafor*  thai 
wen  lit  fOr  tba  markati  bat  aental  beautt 
tol  InTeaUon*  luTa  baan  employed  to  make 
them  eattreb'  or  In  a  great  meainn  br 
machtnan.  for  the  moM  part  automatic. 
Hie  beadi,  formerly  nude  of  a  leparato 
pleoa  of  ipinliy  twiited  win,  unaller  than 
the  pin,  an  now  fonnad  in  a  die  from  the 


a  bolt,  a  part  ot  which  aerrei  aa  a 


'The  Terr  vfq4 
bUud  bo»-1ioya  bnttndiatt '  SiaJt. 
— >w  of  peg!  let  Into  a  drinking 
■lata  tLe  qoantity  which  each 


lend  la  merry  Hil'  OOHper,— 4.  An  ob- 
nilty  ot  viilon  aepandaat  upon  a  qiaak  In 
le  conical  the  nwek  Itaelf  Called  alao 
inendWib.   ■  All  eyei  blind  with  the  pia 


!,  IFnjm  the  pracadlng  maaniug,  or  frank 

Mood ;    hunKmr ;    diapoaltlau ;    frame   ol 
-'-•     "*-  --'— 'it  iteht  glad  to  Dnd  hia 
l'    tJOfper, — g.  An  ob- 
~'nit  upon  a  naok  In 
Itaelf    Called  alao 
J  blind  with  " 

_  ..  noxloni  ban 

hawk's  foot^lO.  The  1^;  as,  to  knock  one 
B  hit  pint.    [Slang. ) 

(pinL  0,  r.  pret  A  pp.  pinntd;  ppr.  pin- 
nny.  [Prom  the  noan.)  L  To  faitan  with 
a  pin  or  with  pins  of  any  kind ;  aa.  to  pia 
the  dotho;  to  pin  boards  or  timbers. 

£.  To  fasten:  to  make  fast;  to  loin  and  fasten 
tOBBther. 


Plu 


S.  To  seise:  to  clutch;  to  hold  fa 

a.  To  iteaL    [Blaog.] 
Flntpia). «.(,    L  To  iudoae :  to  a 
pen  or  pound.     Cratite.  —  I._To  i 


[Colloq.] 


tronTput  ia  tb^  drees;  a  chllifB  apron, 
?iiiaiw  bil-nang^  n.     Tba  batal-nnt(.lr«u 


, —  jpecleaofplntgrowlngintliesoiitb 

nt  Europe  {Piuut  PimuItT). 
PlllMi&irnaks).!!.    lar.)    a  tablet- a  IW: 
a  reglstar:  henca^  tbat  on  which  anything. 
aa  aaebame  or  plan,  li  inscribed. 


PlBbanka  t  (pinlmnk), « 


Flnbnltrndt  (pln'bnt^ik),  n.    A  sbarp  angii- 


I,  Fr.  ton:    ng.  sbifr;    *b,  Ueu: 


Ffscafla (pln'k&H), tL  AcAiaforholdlnEplnL 
PlueeiB  (pln'iiii).  n.  t>'.    [From  jdnA,  Fr. 

euxr,  whenoe  pina,  plncan.]    1,  Awell- 
owD  Injtrurueat  b;  which  mnTthSng  li 
griped  In  order  to  be  dnwn  oat,  u  a  oill, 


Sometlmu  called  Pmehen. 
PlnolXUifinh),  e.e.  I^,  f^netr,  (apinch;  It 
piaare,  to  plnoh,  Bp.  piztar,  mlio  pinehar 
(tin  tatUr  to  prickX  accotdlug  to  Dlei  from 
the  Osnnui,  wtth  nwal  Inwited;  Bar.  pflt- 
TMi.OrD.  piCfen,  to  pinch.]  L  To  preaehftrd 
or  Bjiieeia  between  the  etidi  of  the  tlngen, 
the  teeth,  clavn,  or  vith  aa  InibiuneDt, 

two'hardbodlei^  to  nip— 2.  ToBCnltfn;  to 
diatreu;  toaflllct;  topjUD;aB.hilii£ert>jrt«A«t 
the  belly:  to  be  pinc^d  for  vrnat  of  food. 

S.  To  Injiin  or  alp  wlUi  troil. 


t.  To  prea  hard;  to  ti;  tborooghlj. 

5.  To  preu  apou  asd  Hlie;  to  gripe  and  bite 

&  To  lift  betwoen  the  anger  and  thumb. 


know  or  hare  practical  and  penooaJ  enw- 
rlence  as  to  traore  the  chief  point  of  ditH- 
cnlty  or  came  of  tronbla  In  aor  nuittar  Ilea 
Pinch (pInalii.iL  l.AcloaeeonipraHlonwIth 
the  end!  of  the  flngen  or  ■omelhlng  eLae;  a 
nip  — S,  A  KTlpe:  a  pang. 

S,  Dlatreu  InOicted  or  niirered:  pnenre; 
flppreulDn;  atralU;  diOcnltr.  'NecMtltr'a 
Uiaiiipiir-'- '  "'-'■     '    ■ -' ' — ' 


thwxppinch,'  Shot. — < 


I  itnng  Iron  lerar; 


(.  A*  much  a)  ll  taken  b^  the  Bnger  and 
thumb;  a  101811  quantity.  genersUy  nf  muff. 
— On  OTtU  a  pijKh,  on  an  emergeucj. 

PludibMik  (pinih'bek),  n.    [ftom  the  oanif 


the  Invei 


wa>  lonoerl;  much  u«d  t( 

Hence  when  uaed  adJecUrety 
quently  the ■—  -  "- 


leap  Joi^lr 
'  it  hM  b 


le.    Sbtt. 


ilniht),  p.  and  o.  I'etty;  a 


„jr  tpln»h'*r),  n.    l.  One  who  or  tl 

which  plnchea  ^S.  Amoijg  qtiarrymtn,  A 
aperton  ualng  ■  pincA,  In  conliadlitlncti 
to  thoae  otherwlie  eogiged  in  uoilng 


PlBChflit  &1nch'11ttj,  n.  A  mlier:  a  niggard. 
PlBCb-cnl  (pInih'gatX  n.  A  mlaerty  penon. 
PtnetllllSIr  (pltuh'Ing-llX  odn.    In  a  pinch. 

FlIiaIl-p«]IIIJ  (pfauh'pen-nl),  n.    A  nlsgard. 


Plnah-noned  (plmh'ipot-ed),  a.  DIkoI- 
oDred  Iram  hairljig  been  pinched,  at  the 
ikllL    SMC. 

PIUC-pllia<plDgk'plngk),n.  tFnnnltacrr.I 
One  ol  the  African  warblen  (I>rvin«u  Cez- 
Irixl  which  In  remarkable  for  building  a 


ol  aocetton. 
Plndal,  Pliidar<^'dal,  pln'du)  •>-  Amer- 
ican and  Weat  IiuianiiametlDrthegiDDnd- 


FilKlaiM  FlndaiK  (pln'da-ri,  pln'da-ra), 
n.  [Hind.,  freebooter.)  A  member  of  a 
horde  of  mounted  robben  who  naed  to  In- 
feet  the  poieasiloni  ol  the  Eaat  lodia  Com- 
pany. They  were  ditperead  la  lEUT  by  the 
Marquli  of  Haitlngi. 

PUuIule  (pln-du^).  a.  After  the  itjde 
and  manner  ol  Pindar.    -My  i>i;iidaHBodft' 

I>liL^Hc(p1n-dar1k),  A.  An  ode  In  Imita- 
tion of  the  odea  of  Pindar  the  Grecian  lyric 
poet:  an  Irregulai  ode.    Addiim. 

Andarical  (pln-daT'lk-alX  a.  Same  a>  Pvn- 
daric    CouZty. 

FlnilttrUm(pIn'darlimX  A.    An  imltaUon 

PltJariim  ptevAUvd  Aboul  taltA  ccalnrt.  hut.  u 

Plnd&rlst  (pln'dar-lat),  n.    An  Imitator  of 
Pindar.    jAtmm. 
Plndarl  (phi'dAr),  n.    One  who  ImpounOa;  a 

PlnOJalMi  (plnd'Ja-Jap).  n,  A  boat  of  Suma- 
tra and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  wltii  one  to 
three  maMi.  genenlly  two,  catrylng  iquare 


projected.    Plndjaji 
Lu  uriLiglDg  iplcee,  cacao.  I 
the  port!  &aquent 
alio  fltted  oat  ai  pint 
Fln-OlUl  (plo'drll),  n. 


employed 

ca-nnUto 
by  BurDpcana,  and  are 


Kcnte.  About  TOapeelea  are  kn .._ 

which  are  the  Canadian  pine  (Pinw 

Dn\  the  white  pine  (P.  £(rvA»),  the  ted  pi  tu) 


tP.  lylMttrii,  P.  auMrolLi,  alu  P.  nfteoal 

the  pitch  pbe  (/*.  rigida',  alio  P.  ouitnMiX 
the  wild  pine  or  Scotch  Br  (P.  lyleeitrii). 
and  Iti  Tarie^  Braemir  or  Bpenlde  pine 
(P.  koritnnlaUt},  both  ol  the  bighnt  (aloe 
lor  thelT  timber,  aa  well  for  their  other  pro- 
duct*, ai  toipentlna,  tar.  pitch,  nida.  aa., 
the  itone  i^  (J>.  AB*a)b  growtng  on  the 
thotea  of  the  Uedlterraneaii,  and  often  In- 
troduced Into  plcturet,  the  MngbojilBe  (i*. 
/Mimilui).  growing  on  the  Alpa  and  PynBeaa 
and  yieldina  Hnuailan  bauam.  the  eloHar 


BnioM  and  yieldfiig^Bordeanx 
niere  are  many  plant*  i 


at  otbergeooa 


intra  onenMIu,  CHilll  pine  la  ^ra»- 
coria  imMeala,  and  Bnoa  pue  la  Aterydi- 
im  FmnUinO,  while  the  giound-plne  la 
AJuga  Otamapibii,  and  the  icrew  pine  1* 
PandanoL  —  Z  ne  phie-apple ;  alio  the 
pUnt  that  prodocea  It. 

(A  Bax  ptiun,  to  pain  t 
or  langulih.  The  Ban 
■lightly  different  form. 


ore.  and  to  pine 


often  by  amy. 


1 :  to  grow  lean :  followed 


2.  To  hingulih  with  dedn :  to  waate  awir 
with  lunging  for  eomethlng:  uiuilly  fol- 
lowed  by /or.  'Pur  whom,  and  not/wTy- 
balt.jdlet}n»d.'  ^AOk— fiYH.Tolangqlih, 
droop,  flag,  wllher,  decay. 
Plna  (pln^  i.t.  preL  A  pp  p<fud;  ppr,  pitt- 
ing. I.  To  pain  or  torment :  to  dlitrea ;  to 
wBii  ant;  to  make  to  langulih  'i*i»d 
with  pain.'    Crvden, 


Pin*  (pbix  •!. 


;  penury;  mti- 
.  .  1.  Fain;  torment  [Otwileta  and 
Scotch.  ]— Don*  to  pine,  put  to  death ;  ataired 
to  death.    Sptrver. 

Plnaal  ftiin'6^).  a.  (Ft.  pfn*at*,  from  L. 
pinco,  the  cone  of  ■  plna,  tnim  piiHi«,a  pine 
—applied  to  the  gland  from  the  ih^je  of  the 
organ.]  PertabUDS  to  a  piMMon*  or  ra- 
lembllngltlu  ihue.  InanaL  ninealflaa^ 
alao  called  Conarttun,  a  port  of  (be  biatn.  s 


File.  tar.  tat.  fall;       mi,  n 


dSU,  not.  more;       tube,  tub,  hull; 


.,  jbont  the  bignaia  of  a 
dlately  OTer  the  corpora 
baavnB  from  the  tha)- 

ndonciea.  It  win  fandluliy  eonaldared  by 
Deacartei  ai  the  leat  of  the  loul. 

Plna  appla  (pln'ap-l),  n.  [Pint  and  appi* 
—from  the  nult  being  ihaped  Uke  a  ^iia- 
cone.]  l.Thelniltol  .tnaniida  (a(fM,nat 
order  Bromellaceie.  h  called  from  Ita  re- 
iemblance  to  the  cone  of  the  plne-lne.  It 
li  Indlgenoni  to  South  America  and  Hiue 
ol  the  Weet  India  Iilanda.  but  haa  been 
■ucceiBtnlly   cnltlvited   In   England.     Ita 

{dl,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abwie;      J,  Sc  by. 


on.   AipMiMOf  clotb 
u  bmn  DunntutiuWI 


£.  The  piBOt 
pitu-aput  ru 
RiToond    wlU 


pilit-apIiIiK. 
nuaaitar  (pln-M'Ur). 

9«a  PlNABTIB. 

Hnv-lMmil  (pln'b»r- 
sa).  n.  A  tnei  of  Hfd 
bull),  prodndtw  plaet.  \ 

£□1(83  SUtSL]  ^ 

le-beMle  (piu^t-U), 

n.  8uiwui>bi»4karfl-. 

PliLS-eluftT  (i^'eUl- 
tr),  n.    A  unul  ooleop-  Ficr^ppliMuxuia 
(uoqi  InHot  ot  Uu  n-  far^vi. 

milr    Zylopttul,    T«ry 
dHlTneUire  to  Scotch  ptnut.    It  ittacki  ths 
(■imlul  ihooti,  eMsg  It*  wmj  into  UmIi 
brart,  tbiu  coDrerClnsUw  ihoot  Into  ■  tuba. 
<Uled  alu  Pin»4HlIi. 

niw-dlmd  (plsUtd),  a.  Clftd  or  corsied 
wtthptncL 

niW40lM  (pbi'Un),  n.  The  cone  or  *tiom- 
In*  of  K  plD*-tn«. 

Pln*-CMVtt*a  (piDtronndX  <>-  Crowned 
or  nmiuratitBd  with  plne-trsBi. 

FlIiB4u<ih  (plDlhuhl,  n.  A  bird  (Locia  or 
OmytAiu  mwiituor)  ntmAf  ■llled  to  th« 
bnlUTUlbu  mnd  cnnbillL  ru«lr  aBen  In 
Britain,  but  ibondMit  Id  Borope,  Ad*.  Mid 
Amnlc*.  Htr«iii«it>pliiofor«na,l)<uilT 
tanwd.  udlMwnuliildiuidtuU.  CiUed 

Ptn^ftB|SliiSSl»  A DMiu  In  tha  Sbet- 
laadi  lor  uh  drlM  In  tha  opan  air. 

MneftaiWnfqka.  Fon  ol  woa.  j»te,  or 
miiBTT.     VPtei/W  pamiT.     Bp.  HaU. 

PtaWfTOMbwdE  (pln'srta-Mk),  n.  Swneu 

rtnt^MiM  (plalioiuX  «-    A  plaaiT. 

PtaW-IOnnHl  (plnUr-Dal),  ik  The  Kad  of 
Ihe  Mone  pine  (Anw  Aiua),  common  In 
tho  HedllaiTaiiean  conntriM,  and  uad  a* 
an  artlcla  of  food. 

Plm-kaatC^DatXn.  A  pIna-coD*.  (United 

n  (pin'mitr-teni.n.  TbelTiHtala 
tarict  aW.(—     —  "  ■ 


.    [Or.  piaax, 

boC  oellnlar  tiiinia  compoiad  of  '^hnifcr 

mu-llMdlt-voot  (pta'DMl-wiil),  n.  A 
flbron*  iolwtBDoe  olitainad  bi  tiMtlns  the 
btid*  and  laarei  of  pine  and  Or  tnaa  with  a 
•otutkiD  at  ouboD^  ol  aoda.  and  lued  tor 

1ati.*o.  It  li  prepared  chiaBiP  In 
Font    {Uledalu iSiUHMol 


teOiln'rtJrt  n.     SeePnlOT.l. 

pbtB-thlrtla  (pinthli-I),  n.     A  plant  ol  th 


'Uonolnpa  (JTOWbI'V^X  which  n 

the  root*  ol  ptn "■ — "■ " 

ahadj  ptacea. 

nil»«MTe(p'-' 


r™. 


Kenoi  Atraotylia,  the  A,  gumm^irTa,  the 
root  ol  which  ahonndi  with  a  gmmnf  mat- 
Ui.  which  amdea  when  It  1>  wonndM.  It 
TDwi  in  the  •oath  ol  Knrope,  where  the 
B  driMed  with  oil  and  oMHl 


Flu  HI  \  plae.—Pint-trta  n 
In  Uanachiiietta  la  the  _.   . 
luiT.  ao  called  tram  the  Bgure, 
plEie-tree,  Impreeaed  upon  it. 
nnirtnm  ftil^dtumX  n,  JL,  ■  pine  planta- 
tion.! ApIuitatlMiOTOoIlectioBOf  Browtaw 
pbie-treea  of  dUtennt  Und*.  eapedall;  for 

TttWWOOdiptn'wiidXn.     1.  Awood  ot  plne- 
treea.— 1.  Hne  thnbar.     rtmwBn. 
Ptm-mMKpInVBaB.    flee  Pnn-r 


it' thl*  Ions  glen.'    Ttrmyirn. 


Plner-tatUoT  (prnl-lal-U).  n.  a  eoDcnte 
tatty  mbatance  membling  wai  obtained  by 
boUlng  with  water  Ihe  fruit  ol  the  Valeria 

coaiL   It  partahea  of  the  nature  ol  itaailne. 

and  tonsa  excellent  candle*.    Called  abo 

Malabar  TaUcu. 

?lntj-nxal»h  Cpral-tlr-nlah).  n.    a  rodn- 

otu  buld  which  eiudei  lion  the  Dart  of  the 

Fnleria  tndua  when  wounded,  ujed  In  mak- 

Ins  Tamldt ;  llqnid-oopal 

mOMhtt  (pin'le*H-tl),  n.  A  imall  or  abort 

feather:  a  feather  not  luUy  grown. 
ptilAa,tliarad(pbi'leTH-«rilia.  Havbuthe 

leather!  only  begluuinc  to  ahoot :  not  fully 

Bedged:  aoioeUmea  lUM  OgniaUrelr. 
H«il7  n  m  Iciiiie  Ian  fHifCU/Ur'J  lUnc 


^.  ..  iplndKhaT-  ap***™!*"*'*"'" 
Ing  notchee  or  leavea, 
which  are  cangbt  aucoe^Trtr  by  tlu  l« 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  moUon  thereby  oc 


Ttalon  (plD>on}.  t.t  1.  To  bind  or  coulins 
thew1ngiol;toconnnoby  binding  the  wlngi. 
%  To  dlaable  by  cuttlna  oR  the  Ant  Joint  of 
tha  wing.  —  S.  To  dlaable  or  render  incap- 

_t,_  _•  — <_. ^    binding  or  conflnlbg 

the  body;  to  ahaoUe:  to 


able  ot  realitaace 


To  attach  by  chalni  or  bond*  crfionia 
nd.     'Some  *l*Te  ol  mine  be  pinioned  to 

%  Cpl^iin.|*t),  n 


mal:  Bbinl  'AU  the  flitting  pinitaitUot 
air'     W.Braume.    [Rare.] 

PlnlOtl-Wlrft  (pln'yon-wlr),  n.  Win)  formed 
Into  tbo  ilispe  and  ilia  required  tor  the 
pinion*  ol  cioolu  and  watchea ;  it  ia  drawn 
In  the  aame  manner  aa  round  wire  through 
pi*(*i  whote  hole*  correapond  In  tecUon  to 
the  ahape  ot  tlie  wire. 

nmte  {plnltX  n.    (From  Pini.  a  mine  Id 

the  action  ol  alkaline  walen.  It  li  loDnd 
fa  priBmatlc  cryatali  of  a  greeiil*h  whlt« 
colour,  brown,  or  deep  red. 
niilteB(pl'nltt),>i.iil,  (BeaFiHtig.J  Agen- 
eral  name  lor  all  loadl  wood  which  eihlblU 
trace*  of  having  belonged  to  the  phie  tribe. 

Fink  (plngk),  It.  CAtUed  to  pint,  wlnUng, 
pin*,  to  wink;  D.  plijcen,  to  twinkle  wlUl 
ihe  eye*,  to  wink;  Sc.  fniOie.  applied  to  the 


DUnthu*,  from  iome  ol  tJie  tpeelM  being 
nuikad  with  onall  dota  ratembling  eyea, 
aa  the  clo'c  pink  or  carnation  (D.  COivd- 
IiAvUui)and  garden  phik.ol  which  there  are 


s;i-BS^' 

8-!.AIIghtredcolo 

u,  or  pig. 

"l«m*applW™iB 

l^^'^. 

"""^  im 

.>„/".*"< '""■«y. 

Slut. 

Fnm  the 

*r  their  pint,.'    X 

a.     [See  aboTB,] 

l.(  Half- 

IS?""- 

ol  tin,  uted  aa  a  mordant  bf 

PlnkCpIn^ 

dtormoti«*;lSal* 
eanlag  R)    1-  To  wo 

iZ'C 

&*•.„ 

^T;.«..h^S«blrd™«lb,. 

a,  Se,  lodt;      B,po;      J,iob;     6,Fr.  ton: 


S.Taatabita  pierce;  to  voimdarlthaiword 

Tbcr  ff"w  lach  d«p«nta  iItkU  Cc^  hpf  th«t  nw 

J.t  To  sluwui  to  wUct;  to  ouU.  '/^n*  out 
at  talci  (1»  mlith  but  not  ths  win.'  Q.  Bcr- 
ftcrc— 4  To  dje  of  >  pink  colour.  Goodrich. 
PlnkUilngl'Xi'-i   [D.innJhm,  towlnk.)    To 

Fink  (plBgli),  n.    [D.  and  Du.] 


ilngktj.p.sndo.  Pierced  or  worked 

tritb  (DuU  EoIcb:  nttlcuUted. 

Pink-eya  (pineki).  n.   A  uuii  sje.  iVudt- 

Flntsyed  (pingkid),  a.  HsTing  until  eree. 


leplnk. 


,     „     le  edgu  ol  i 
boni,  flouncee,  paper  for  coffin  trlmmlngi, 

Plnk-IIMdl«(pll]sk^e-dlX  n.     A  •hepllerd'i 


Mnk-raot  (j^BglifnK),  n.  The  root  ot  the 
Indian  pink  (fiftgttia  tnarSmidiea),  used  in 

Ptnkltar  (pingk'd^'n.      WUHiintlde. 

'  PtniiUr  fntUct.'  J.  F.  Coaptr.    gee  Pino- 

Plilk-Btam  (pingk'aMm).  n.  iVnut  ■  tbip 
wiUi  ■  high  nairow  >Lem;  ■  pink 

J>liik-Bt«rned  <p!ngk'il«nid),  a.  Jfaut 
hATinB  a  vtrv  narrow  Btem. 

Fln-nulkW  6in'msk-er),  n.  One  vluaa  oc- 
oupatlon  ii  to  make  pint. 

Pln-moner  (pin'mun-I),  n.  An  allowance 
made  by  *  bmbMid  to  Ida  wUe  lor  bcr  hp- 
arata  aae,  to  be  applied  in  the  pnrcliaBe  of 
aniarel,  omunenti  lor  ber  penoD.  or  lor 
private  eipeadlture. 


flimft(pin'a),n.pLFlnnM(pln'i),  [L»iRna. 
pmna,  a  Eeatber,  a  wing,  a  flo.l  1.  Id  lool. 
fa)  the  wing  or  feather  of  a  blid.  (»)  The 
fta  ot  a  Bah.-£.  In  anal,  the  pavilloo  ol  the 
ear,  that  part  which  projecU  beyond  the 
head.  — 3.  In  (c(.  a  leailsC  of  a  pinnate  leaf; 
a  primary  branch  ot  the  petiole  ot  a  blpln- 
nale.or  liipinnate  leaf:  tu  thle  wnia  written 
BlioiHnnufa. 

PUlttk  (pIn'aX  n.  rL.pfnna, 
Or.  pmna,  a  kind  of  miu-  k 

Hi}    A  genoa  ot  marine  bi-  k 

TBlTei  belonging  to  the  family  ■ 

AvicnlldM.    Tney  are  com-  ■ 

monly  called  wing-ihelli,  and  ■ 

are  nmarkabl*  tor  tbe  ilie  ot  f 

the  bnm*  by  which  they  ad- 
here to  roolB.  It  la  remark- 
■tdy  long  and  dellcala. 


„.  hai  a  beaofiful 

lUxr  loUre.  and  1*  capable  ol  ^, 

babiK  woTsn  into  cloth,  Dpon  Vi 

»ary  high  vdue  li  \: 

to  the  ancient*,  and  fiuu  luiieUmii. 
'  practiaod   in   Italy, 

ipeciei  dI  pinns  attain  rery  large 


wMcb  a  r< 


UOB  (pin'fa).  n.     [Ft- 
a  email  leeeel  propelled 


ttw.]  1.  Jfaut. 


tall*,  and  haTing  generally  two  nu 

liketbOMofawhooner.   (6)Ab< 
rowed  with  eight  oan. 


£.i  A  ptocureaa:  a  go-between  for  immoral 


purpoeaa     B.  Jon* 
PlllnftOl0  (plu'a-kl] 


(plu'a-klj,  n.    [Fr.  piTiaeU,  L.L. 

1.  In  are*,  any  leuer  itrnotnre,  whatorar 
be  Ite  form,  that  rlies  aboTe  the  IDof  of  a 


Trinity  Church.  C 


bnllding,  or  that  caps  and  temiinatee  the 
higher  parte  ot  other  buJldlngl  or  ot  Init- 
treues.  Tbe  application  of  the  term  It  now 
generally  limited  to  an  omamenlal  iplre, 
iCaudiagonpatapeta.BnEle^iDdbnttrestei. 
and  ninally  adorned  with  rich  and  raried 
dsTtcea  Decorated  pinnacle*  an  vary  nu- 
uieroiu.  they  hiT*  tbe  diofl*  •omettmee 
formed  Into  niche*,  and  iometlinefl  pan- 


■In,  and  each  ctf  the  d 


,  -layanuMiallyiqaare. 
. . .  oelwonal,  and  In  a  few 
tnitanee*  baugonal  and  pentiaonaL  'With 
lUMortng  mint  and  iiuuhmu  adorned' 
MaiaiL—i,  Something  reiembUng  a  pinna- 
cle, aa  a  rocky  peak;  a  aharp  or  pointed 


(pln'a-kt).  v.l.  pnt  and  pp.  pin. 
ip.  pinnatling.  To  pnt  a  pln- 
hfnnadea  on ;  to  tumiu  with  pln- 


Fbniat«,  Pliiiu,ted  (pln'ii.pin'i^edxa.  IL. 

tKl.  ibaped  andwebt    ' 
leather;  lormcd  tiki 


ncUnglike  a 


tached  to  each  tideof  It Pin-       ^^^£j 

winged,  and  tonnlDato  wnb  3^ 
a  tondriL  —  A  par^iinna^,  ^^(^ 
equalln,  or  abrmO)/  sinuate  -^f^ 
leaf,  a  winged  leal  enduig  Willi  '^::£i^ 
a  pair  of  pinna.  — An  imparl-  '=^&>' 
piMHiUe.  or  uiKfuoIfar  pimtatt  tAy 
Iiq/,  a  wliued  leaf  wiui  a  tingle  \ 

tennlnal  leaflet.  —  JrKsuiale-  > 

irinnat«  Ua/,  a  winged  leaf,  ruinue  Lctl. 
hBTlng  the  common  foot-ltalk 
lolnted.  ~  Opperiulg  piniiaU.  baring  the 
leaflett  placed  oppoilta  to  eadi  other.— .It- 
teraolflii  suinoE^  haying  the  leaflet!  placed 
alternately  on  the  fool*(alk.~/HeeTruiit((tIv 

ennote.  haTing  amatler  and  greater  leaflete 
tennlied.  —  0>nirt<B(Iy  p^malt.  having 
(he  laaSeta  mnning  downtbeilem,— £  In 
not.  baring  flna  or  pntcewe*  reaembllbg 

PlnnMtiy  (pin'it-U),  aite.     in  a  pinnate 


1  /nde.  to  ( 


IL  p 


-elett— A  cinnaliM  U<tf  1*  a  ■peel**  ol 
>le  leaf,  dinded  tranavenaly  by  oblong 
noTiEontal  tegmentt  or  Jagi,reacb- 
Ing  nearly  to  the  midrib,  and 
diriding  tbe  leaf  lulo  Irngular 
lormt  termed  lobe*.  The  gr'Mmd- 
■    - '  Ulni&ation.    , 

.iniwtllotMd    . 

,  idn-nat'l-Ubd). 
In  6ol.  baring  tbe  lobat  ar- 
ranged pinnately. 


a.  II.  yXMatif 
;  pfnnala,  fea- 


imtUwitlto  (phi-natl-plM''-     V  £ 
a.    [L  pUmatHt,  faat£«c^      ^  ' 

n  pinna,  a  feather,  and  par- 

tlnu,  dlTlded.)  m  ftM.  baring  the  f 
nermre*  piniuted,  the  lobM  •*• 
paratcd  bnond  tbe  middle,  anil 
the  parendiyma  nnlntemiplod,  aa  In  /■oly- 

n^UttPedOrin-nat'l-pedXa.  IL  pinnatai, 
leoUiered,  from  p^mo,  a  leather,  and  pit, 
fdl4,  a  foot)  rin-footed;  hfrlng  the  Iocs 
bordered  by  membianei,  ai  oertam  biida 

RmiattoaafpIii-natl-imlXn.  AUrdwhkli 
bat  the  toe*  Bordared  by  membranea 

Pifinitlwrt  Qiln-natl-Bektk  a.  It.  plno*- 
tta.  lNktlMr«{  from  pinna,  a  teaUier,  and 
•eeo,  (actum,  to  ent.]  In  boL  having  the 
lobaa  dliided  down  to  the  midrib  and  the 
parenchyma  Intermptcd. 

nniuitalate  (phi-uta-ut) 

lotu,  dim,  from  jnnnafu 
thered.]  In  boL  ap- 
plied to  the  leaflet  of  a 
pinnate  leaf  when  it  ll 
■gain  tnbdlvlded. 
fmnar  (pbi'trX  n.  LOna 
that  pin*  or  fostena  — 
£.  I  A  poonder  of  cattle ; 
a  poQEidkeeper.  —  S.  A 
plnraaker.  —4.  *  An  apron 
with  a  bib  to  it,  pinned 
in  front  of  tbe  breut:  a 
pinafore.  PlaneM.—S.t A  | 
lemile  head-dree*,  hav- 
ing long  aan  banging 
down  the  afdea  of  the 
cheek*,  worn  dnilng  the 
earl;  part  ot  the 
algtateantbeentorT.  The 


Tlnnatl  (pin'et),  n.     A  pinnacle. 

RluedbuUniunliiiKl/ifuiKfhlEfe, 

PllUlUUTIIl[pln1-(ona),a,  [L  pinna,  Hnna. 
a  leather,  and /anna,  lonn.!   Having  the 

FlnalsradA  (^'i-griHl*X  n.pL  [L.  pitma, 
aSn,  afottber,  Ac;,  andfradi«r.tOE0.1  A 
tecUon  of  thecamlToront  order  olmammalt. 


and  tie  eipaoded  into  broad,  webbed  (wim- 
mlng  paddlta.    nie  Und-fMt  ara  v' 
verrftrbaek.         

ot  the  body,  ■ 


.  „ — «  Und-fMt  ara  placed 

T  far  back,  nearly  In  a  line  with  the  adt 
~  "id  th«  are  mon  or  lea  tied 

II  by  the  Integnmentt.    The 


Qi^iiet  the  teel*  *nd  waliniea. 

__ftn™p«(io. 

FbmlKrada  (pln'l-Eridi  n.   In  lool.  a  mem- 
ber or  the  lectlon  Finnigrada. 

■  [pin'i-nifvd),  o.  Intel  aterm 
:ompoiind  leaf  having  pinnate 


Flnnlpad  (plo'l-pedV  «.  [L  sinna.  a  wing 
or  nn,  ana  p«,  peoii,  a  toot]  A  tin-footed 
animal;  ananlmal  with  awimming  feet;  ep*- 
elBcally,  one  of  the  PinnJgtada  (which  aeei 

PiimlDadU(piu-i-p«'dI-*),  n-pl.  [L  jrinno, 
a  featber,  and  p«t,  ^mtii,  a  foot]  See  Fn- 
MianiDA. 

Plnnook  <pln'ok).  n.  L  A  amaQ  bird,  the 
tomtit— £.  A  tunnel  under  a  road  to  carry 
on  the  water:  a  culvert    [I.oeal, ) 

Plnnothsra  (i^'o-tberl  n.     A  crab  of  the 

^nua  FinnothereL 

nimotharei  (pln-o-ttie'rfa),  n.  [L.  Dinna, 
a  kind  ol  ahelEdth,  and  Gr,  OiiraS,  to  pur- 
auft  1  A  BBtilu  ot  tmall  crabi  loond  upon 
our  cotau.  helopglng  to  the  bracbynrDUt 
decapod*  They  are  found  doring  a  por. 
tlon  ot  the  year  in  diSerent  bliaJve  ahuUt. 

nnnilla  (jiln'a-la).  n.  IL.  pinnuta,  dim.  of 
pinna,  a  leather.]  1.  In  root,  (a)  one  ot  the 
lateral  procettea  of  the  arau  ot  crinolda 
(kjlhebarbotafeather.- LlDboC  alaadeL 

FinnolateVplnli-Ut),  a.    laboL  applied  to 
a  Ictf  in  which  each  pinna  It  tabdivided 
Flimale  (pln'ul).  n.     Same  at  Pinnula. 


e,  tar.  fat,  1*11;       m«.  met.  htr;       [due,  pin;      nAM,  not  mate; 


PINirTWIHKI.B8 


a  loiuiinieat  at  lortnra 


iEJlili),  n.  pL 

tormgrljrtuM. 

holes.  Into  whlcu  u«  unflun  ww  uimn, 

and  pniMad  upon  with  p«|i,     WrItMn  ttao 

PUi^iiintt.    [Bcotah.) 

Plnala  (pl-iial^  n.  l.  An  ironutlc  powd« 
uad  in  lUIj  lor  miktog  cbocotaM.  Sim- 
Mondt.^S.'nifl  heart  of  inkUatukBd,gn)nnd4 
■nd  mlieil  with  iDgnr.  DiMDiTed  in  ntu 
It  makem  a  untritioui  and  deUdoaa  drink. 

PlU-polnt  {plD'polnt),  n.  The  point  of  a  pin  i 
benca,  a  liiflB:  u,  I  don't  care  a  pin-pmni. 

Pln-nok  (pln'rak),  n.  Savt.  an  apparalui 
belonging  to  tbe  deck  of  a  ihip.  canditini 
of  a  ^atue  with  ahBavea  or  pulteji,  round 
which  ropea  can  be  woiiied^  and  with  ploa 
nr  olEata  to  which  thojr  can  be  boUjwd. 

Flat  (pint),  n.  [I),  pint,  Pr.  and  Q.  piitU.  a 
pint :  ap,  ymu.  aiutlL  and  Blioapint,  ttoat 
'""    "~    MttJnc  Mt«e«D  a  mail  and 

SiHfinii,lo  paint.] 
InlnstbeelEhlh 

,  _  , K5  mhic  inehea 

It  ii  uplied  both  to  ilqoid  aud  d»  nHUona, 
tHitcblellitotbefurnier.  In nucl  11  ounoea. 
TheHcotch  plnt,eq  ulvalan  t  to  S  DOas  Impertal 
plnla.  though  no  looger  a  legal  meaiure.  1* 

nntk  (pinta).  n.    |Sp  .  a  mark,  troin  L.  pin- 
it  ~ln  Heilco.     It  la  a 


£-1 


(pin-M'dS).  ».  [8p. 


all  (pln'tU) 
ot  duck  aboi 


painted.]    The 

DaJOa  aeitia.  a 
□t  Uis  mallaid. 

found  Id  ^Ti>]>e,  AilH.  and  North  America, 
and  ii  Htaemed  excellent  food.  Called  altn 
Piit-taU  Duck. 
Flatla  (pln'UX  n.  [Dim.  ot  pin.-)  A  pin  or 
bolt,  a  temi  oaed  la  TSrloni  technical  lanisi; 
M,  <a)  In  artiUan,  ■  long  iron  bolt  to 
prerent  the  rwiolf ot  a  cannon.  (/>)  Itanl. 
*o  iron  bolt  b;  which  Um  rudder  la  hung 
to  the  B(em-po^  See  Gooana.  it)  A  pin 
paeelBg Hmngh  an  alia  to  holdon  awheel. 
(A  The  pin  on  which  tlie  leavci  ol  a  blngs 

Rst-pot  (pinfpot),  n.     A  pot  canUining  a 

pinl     SAa*. 
Aat-alonp  (plnf  ihwp).  n.     A  ilonp  m  pot 

lulcling  ■  pint:  a  pint-pot.     [Scotch ) 
Flniu  (pl'nni).  n.    [L. .  a  pine-tree.  ]  A  fiont 

ot  gymnoapnmoiia  eiogeni  belonglnx  to  the 

net  order  Conifene,  and  coualetiTiA  for  tbe 

molt  part  of  timber  treea,  commonlj  called 

Blne-tnift*     See  Pima 
nn-Whaal  (piu'whil),  n.    A  contrate  wheel. 

In  which  the  cogi  are  plnaaet  hitotliedlik. 
Pln-wonn  (pin'wirmX  n.    An  btteatlnal 

Plnxlt' (plngki-it),  n.  iL,  he  painted  It.] 
A  word  appended  toapictDreorengraTlng. 

niLZt«T  {plnRrattr).  n.     See  PtnasTtK. 
Piny  (plirl),  a.     PertalninB  to  plnei;  pinef. 
■Peilon  crowned  with  pinn  bougha'   Popt. 

Floned  t  (p[-nndX  a.  Oreisnjwnwiihpeonlei 
ornianh.Djarigolda.  'ThybenkaiAitbxnaned 
and  twilled  b^mi.-    Sluit. 

nonear  (pT-o-n»rO,  n.  [  Fr.  ptmmltT,  O.  FT. 
pfmiirr,  tntnpeon,  It  pectow.atoot4o1dler. 
^e  PxoN.]  I.  Jfifft.  one  whoee  bmlneu  t* 
to  march  with  or  before  an  armj  to  repair 
the  mad  orctnrilofobitroctloai,  wort  at 
intrrnchmente,  orlonn  rninoi  fgrdeetroylng 
an  enemj'i  worka.  —Z  One  that  goea  before 
to  rcrnoTe  obfttmctloni  or  prepare  the  waj 
for  another ;  as,  piontm  of  dWUiation.  Sir 
O.  C.  Ltitii. 

PlimMr(pi-o-iierO.>'.<.  To  go  before  and  |>ft- 

I^nMTI^^lr^. «  i  To  actai  pioneer;  to 
clear  the  war:  to remoTeotntmctionaQiMrt. 


PlOl (pi'ot).  n.     AlDIspie.    [Scotch.) 
PloMaU>l'at4d),a.    Rehalil    [Scotch.] 
niMU(I)l'**)>''  (L  DUX,  plena,  deronl.  alfec 


Kll     1.H 


ring  or  exhlUtlng  due 


,._ „  .r  chantcleriied  bvi 

dutlM  of  teapect  and  aflection  toward  . 
rent!  or  other* —1.  Uoraconioioni}:  (a)duly 
reverencing  and  lionouring  the  Supreme 
Being;  devoted  to  the  Hrrice  of  Ood;  godly; 
devout:  applied  to  penona:  aa.  a  very  punu 
man.  (t)NcUted  bynverenceloOod^pro. 
ceedlng  from  piet;:  applini  to  thing*;  H. 

■oiTow.  ■  nld  more  ]>i«u  debt!  to  heaven. ' 
Sliak,-i.  Fractlaed  under  the  pretence  ui 
religion  or  for  a  good  end;  at,  jnoui  fraudi. 


Kony  (pFo-niX  n. 

noptiiift(pi-oti-iBj 

intecta  belonging  I 
and  havinic  for  it 


geniuoTillc 


PlOUlT  (pl'ua-lIX  ode.  In  a  pioni  manner ; 
devoutly;  rallBlonily. 

?l(iiu-IillitdM(pl'n»'mlDd-*d),a.  CHapioui 
diipoaitlan. 

«P  (pip).  »■  [D  1"P.  I-O.  J*P.  PWJw.  Ft. 
puw.  Ft.  wptda,  from  LL.  pipUa^  fur  L. 
]>Auiia.  illnfe,  phlegm,  the  pip  in  fowla] 
A  diieaee  of  fowli,  coniiitlng  in  a  lecreCinn 
ot  thick  mucut  in  the  mouth,  forming  ■ 
'Bcaie'  on  the  tongue,  and  by  which  the 
noettllian  (topped! 

Plp(plp>.<i.  [Fr.in>n.BkeineL  Sei^atlon 
uncertain.)  I.  -fbe  kernel  or  aaed  ot  fruit, 
u  of  an  apple,  onuifn,  and  the  like.— £.  A 
■pot  on  carda  —  a.  One  ot  the  rhomboid- 
anaped  apnoea  into  which  the  aurface  of  a 

€e-apple  la  divided, 
(pip),  e.i     [An  IniltatlTe  word,  tlighllf 
ering  In  form  from  pt*p,  Dan.  pipt,  Sw. 
wpo,  <i.  pipen,  to  pip.     See  FXkF,  Pipg,] 
zo  err  or  clilrp,  at  a  chicken  or  bird. 


qiei^  of  which  !■  the  Suriiuni 
toad  IP.  nruMiiuniii).  a  native  of  Qnlana 
MidatherwannpartaolAmeriea.  Ilecotonr 


I  above  and  whitiih  betow, 

.. 1  inehn  long,  and  haa  a 

peculiarly  hideooi  aapecl  1 1  la  parUcoiarly 
intemtlDg  on  accoant  of  it*  mode  of  rearing 
the  young.  Altar  the  female  bai  laid  the 
eggi  the  male  plaoea  them  npon  her  baclE, 
teeaDdat«aUiem.  and  then  pTMKa  them  Into 
cellulea,  which  at  that  period  open  for  their 
reception,  and  alterwardi  clote  over  them. 

egga  are  hatched  and  the  young  paai  their 
tadpole  itate.  for  they  do  not  leave  their 
domicile  tiU  their  legt  are  formed. 
Plp«fPlpXn-  (A.  SaiandLO.  rfpt,  apipe; 
D.  pSjp.  Sw.  and  IceL  plpa,  iJan.  pOx,  O. 
pf^t,  all  of  Romance  or  LL  origto  (Tj. 
pipt.  It,  Ph.  and  8p.  piiia,  a  pipe),  from 
L.  pipo,  pipia,  to  cheep.  chin>.  or  peep, 

ol  node.  coDiMIng  of  a  tube  ot  wood  or 
metaL  Tbe  word  u  not  now  tlie  proper 
lechniCBl  name  of  any  particular  Initm- 
ment,  but  li  appUeabl*  to  any  tobnhur  whid- 
hutnment.  and  it  ooenra  in  bagpipe.  The 
collectlan  ot  tobM  In  an  organ  which  pro- 
duce the  VBzioua  aoondi  are  called  piptt  or 
BTptt-Mia  npeaanppliedwith  wiodtrom 
the  month  arc  unally  pierced  with  levenl 


I  itopped  by  tlw  flngen 


1 A  long  tube  or  hollow  body  made  of  vart- 
out  material*,  aa  Iron,  lead,  tin,  copper, 
earthenware,  Ac :  applied  to  many  hoUow 
bodleg,  partlcnlariy  luch  ai  are  uied  tor 
the  conveyance  of  water,  gai,  (team,  and 
other  Suida—S.  A  tube  of  clay  or  other  ma- 


HWHm.  — 0.  A  roll  in  the  eicheiiuer,  ouier- 
wW  called  the  Onat  JloU.  k  named  from 

iiu^ly  containing  1( 
'iakoriMwinei  " 
mperlal  gallone, 

«  it  conWoa  ^  Thui, 

uvi  ot  Ai 

Called  a  .    _.. 

mining,  ore  mDnins  forward  endwlH  In  a 

vein.'— e.  Xavt,  the  boatewabi'i  whlitlc  nwd 
U>  call  or  pipe  the  men  to  their  varloua 
duUei;  alio,  the  aoond  of  the  inilrument— 
10  p(.  Tbe  bapipipe  [Colloq.] 
Pip*  (Plp)>  »■'■  P"t.  App.  piped;  npr.jrfp- 
ing.     l.TDtoimdorpIiiyonaplpe,flfe,Sute, 


Tkirnln^  ubId  loirudi  chUiUkh  In 

&  To  cry;  weep.     [.Scotch.] 
PlP«(tfip).«.t     1.  To  play  or. 
wlnd-initrumeat. 

£.  To  after  in  a  iharp  or  high  b 


caio  for  holdini  a  tobacco-pipe.  Simmorult. 
Pipa-dar  (pIpliU),  n.    The  purnt  kind  ot 

tactURd  iQto  tobaoco-plpea  IIIac«agray- 
lih  or  graylih-wbtte  colour,  and  la  abundant 
in  Devonihire  and  Slaflordihlre,  where  it  la 
employed  in  the  mannlactun  ot  varioiu 
aorta  ot  earthenware.  It  iaalaomucb  mad 
by  military  tor  cleaning  belta.  Jacket*,  trou- 

Pl]p«-«Ift7  (pIp^U),  e  I.     L  To  whiten  with 
pipe-ciay.  Jience  —  I  To  pay  or  wipe  oH ; 
to  aquara  or  lettle.     [Slang.] 
Vt™  -wild  IM*  unilFntud  aliiAkiM  lo  Ihtlr  Rkg 

th  a  pipe  or  tube; 


Piped  (plpd),  a.  Form 


I^M-IUl)  (pIp^BahX  n.     The 

of  the  fiihea  of  the  genua  Syngni 

order  Lophobranchil,  family  Syngnathldc, 


genua  Syngnathu),  ot  the 
•iiiihil,  family  Syngnathld- 
the  length  and  •lendemi 


at  npd-tih  iSyviatltui  tn 


elongated  and  tabular. 
1)  the  5yivnaEhtu  acta 
common  apeciea  found  o 


ourcoaata.    The 


g,  »o;     j.Joli;     a.  Fr.  ton; 


*,  Kig;    wh,  uAig;    ih,  anra SaaKn. 


PIPE-LAYER 


Ilttlt  ptpe-flib  li  the  5.  opAufum,  sUout  6  or 
fl  Lachea  Ions,  uid  very  ileuder. 
Flpe-lAysr  U>liiU«r),  n.    a  worknun  who 
1^  eu  miliu,  w*tar  ar  dnlnlng:  pipet. 

lot  down  plpM  lot  at,  w»tcr,  knd  Uie  like. 
Plpa-lM  &VU},  tLTabicDO  haU-imokcd 

to  ubei  la  ■  pipe.    O.  A.  Sola. 
Tlpo-inonUi  (dIp'idduUi),  n.    a  fldi  of  ths 

Eniu  FlitDluis,  H  called  trom  the  tmnt  at 
e  bud  tDItnliig  in  eloligiited  pIpe-Uks 
tnbe. 

Plpe-ODoe  Cp!p'o(.fl<),  n.  See  TlPB,  fl. 
t&«r  (pip'*'').  "■  1-  One  who  pUyt  dd  > 
pipe  or  wlnd-liutmiiient;  ■  bigplper.— 2.  A 
■pecletol  icMltlioplecyKlniu  flgh  loand  on 
our  CDUl  It  1>  the  Tr^la  tym  of  natural- 
lala  — S  A  lea  arcliin,  Cidarit  papUtala, 

rawr  (plp'er),  n.  [See  PEFrts.]  Avenai 
of  plant!  beLonglnft  to  the  naL  order  Flper- 

Pipanwen^l-l^r-K'tiO,"^  Aamalluat. 
onter  of  ebrubby  or  berbaceom  BiogeDB,  of 
which  the  genui  Piper  li  the  type.  Theae 
pUote  are  eicluaively  cooflneil  to  the  hot* 
ieit  parU  of  the  world,  and  abound  In  trup- 
Ical  America  and  the  Indlui  Archipelago. 
*""    ■  ^^ope^tloa  o(  the  order  are 


__, la  (  pl-pir-a'ihna),  o.    [L.  piper. 

pepper.  ]  01  or  belonglag  to  the  Plperaceie 
or  pepper  tribe  of  plants. 

^gric(pi-pei'Ikj.a.  Produced  troDi  plants 
of  the  pepper  family  or  from  pLperln,  — 
Fiperie  aeid  (C,,I!isO0,  an  acid  produced 
bj  boiling  pipeiiu  wltb  potaah. 

PlpcrldKB  (pl'P*f-'I).  "■  [Cormptlon  of 
Hod.  IT  btrierit.  See  BarbKkbt.)  1.  A 
(hrub,  the  bulwrn.  Called  alu  PiptriAgt 
BhA  and  Pippendgi. —  i.  The  tDpelo  or 
bUck-anm,  a  tree  with  ver;  tongh  wood, 
belonging  to  the  genua  Nyaaa. 

nparUln  (ol-pefiain),  n.    (C,%N-)    a 

action  of  alkallea  on  plpeifn. 
Ptperln,  Plperlne  (pi'ptr-ln},  n.     1.  A  con- 

A  peculiar  cryatalUne  Bubatance  extracted 
from  black  pepper.  The  crjratals  el  piperln 
are  traniparcnt.  and  they  aaauniH  the  tetra- 
hedral  prlaniptlc  lonn  with  obUque  aum- 
mlta:  they  are  colourlew,  taiteleaa.  Inodor- 
ona :  fnilble,  not  volatile ;  they  an  aolnble 
In  alcohol,  and  with  oil  ol  Titrlol  clve  a  red 
colour.     PiperJD  alao  occun  in  wblta  pep- 

^^roU  (plp'rfll),  n.  A  great  roll  lonnerly 
kepi  In  the  eichequer,  aaid  to  be  ao  named 
from  Its  reaemblanca  to  a  pipe.    See  Pipe,  fl. 

Plpe-itaDl^  np«-«tapiM  (pIp'atAp-l).  n. 
laS.  (laiwl,  a  italk.)  The  atalk  of  a  to- 
bacco-pipe: Blao.  a  atalk  of  gnsa;  a  wludle- 
atraw.    ^ir  W.  Seolt    (Hcotub-l 

np»«tia  (pip'atlkt,  n.  The  wooden  tube 
uaed  In  aome  tobkcco-pipea. 

Pips-stona  (nIp'itOn),  n.  A  variety  of  clay- 
iUt*  or  argUllla  occurring  in  Oregon,  which 

pipea     It  la  of  a  gnylah-blue  or  black 

npa-in*  (pip'lrj).  n.  The  Utac-tree.  the 
Suringa  jnaaarit-^Ptiddina  pipetrte.  the 
COMia  JUtuia,  a  tree  which  growa  In  the 
Eaat  Indlea.     The  pulp  ol  tbe  poda  la  pur- 

Hpette  (pi-petO,  n.  (Fr..  a  tmaU  pipe.)  A 
•mall  tube,  generally  of  giaaa  and  termi- 
nating In  a  perforated  point,  uaed  by  chcu- 
tata  lor  treniterrlng  Ilcjuida. 

Ptoe-wlnet  (pip-wini  n.  Wine  from  the 
pipe,  aa  diitlnguiihed  trom  that  from  tbe 
bottle.    S*ai. 

PipeirDrt  (pWw6rt),  n.  A  British  plant 
^  the  genua  Erlocsulon.  the  £.  irptiinpu. 
lore,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Eriocau- 
luneie  it  la  found  In  Skye,  Coll,  and  a  few 
of  thi'  neighbouring  lalanda  of  the  Hebrldee. 
It  1.  frequent  to  the  nortb-weal  of  Ireland. 

Ptol  (prpij.  n.  The  aatrlngent  poda  of  Citt- 
n^inid  Pipait  aiimetimes  Imported  along 
with  divl-dlTl  for  tanning,    lliey  are  very 

Ptpldig  (prpl-<le),  n.  pi.  The  Surinam  toadi, 
a  aectlon  ol  the  Batrachla  In  which  there 
an  rarely  tetlh,  and  the  mouth  la  deititute 
olatongue.  ThelyplcalgenuilsFlpa(whlch 


*.  Slmtnerlog;  boiling.— Plpinp  Aal,  boiling 

Hulda.     'A  nice  pretty  bit  of  ox-cheek,  jnp- 
iug  hot  and  dreued  with  a  little  ol  to:  ~ 
sauce.'    Oeldmith. 

PlpUw  (Pip'ing),  n,  I.  The  act  ol  oni 
plpei.— a  Hpe^  as  for  gas,  water,  &c  . 
Iccllvely.  —3.  In  Aort  a  mode  of  propagating 
herbaceouB  planta  having  Jointed  atema, 
such  aa  plnka,  by  taking  alTpa  or  cuttings 

under  glasa;  alao,  one  of  these  cuttings.— 
4.  A  kind  of  cord  trimming  or  fluting  foi 


PlpIll(-orow  (pip'liig-krA'l,  n,  Tbe  Barila 
liMmi.abird  ol  New  Sontb  Watet rvmark- 
able  (or  Itamualcal  powera.  It  leama  to 
whistle  tane*,  attd  exhibit!  a  gtvat  power  of 
mimicking  the  volcea  of  other  blrda.  By 
Bome  naturallata  thia  bird  la  placed  among 
tbe  ahriku  (Lanlld»).  by  other*  among  tbe 
crowa  (Corrida). 

PipUtraL  PipUtmi*  (pl-pla'tn]),  n.  (Fr. 
pipiimlfe.  It  pipiMlreUo,  niputreUo,  VH- 
putrello,  from  L  vetpertitio,  a  bat.]  A  ape- 
clei  of  bat.  the  unallHt  ol  tbe  kind.    It  la 

pittnUa). 

nplt  (ptp'lt),  n.  [Probably  Imitative  ol  lU 
cry.l    A  coDUDou  name  ot  the  birds  ol  the 

and  wagtalla,  but  bearing  a  greater  reaem- 
blanca In  lU  aapect  to  the  former.     See 

PlpklII(plp1clD),n.  [Dlm.olpipe.l   A  small 
earthen  DoUer. 
FlpoWdW  (pl'poa-d«r),  a.    See  PlIFODDRI. 
Pippin  (plpln).  II.    (Probably  Itom  the^ju 

D.  pippcUng.  a  pippin.)  The  nmne  given 
to  several  kinds  of  apples ;  as.  the  golden 
pippin,  tbe  lemon  pippin,  the  Keutieh  pip- 
pin, Ac    'We  will  eat  a  last  year's  piji^in. ' 


JtolilK(pIpTnK),p 


pipptn-/aae.    l>tctBTa. 
PlpplU-lUad(plp^-f&at).a.  Havingaround 
rosy  lace  luggeatlve  ol  a  pippin.     '  A  little 
bard-headedTKlbstoue  ptppin-factd  man  ' 

PH^nl-bwCplp^al-IrtXn.  Bameasi'eepul- 


ol  thefamllyAmpelldB.fr 


Pipy  ^'P*  "■     Keaenibling  a  pipe;  form 


Plqnuicy  (pik'aa-al),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  piquant;  abarpnew:  pungency; 

Plqiunt(p£'kant),'a.  [Fr.  piautr.  in  prick,  I 
to  he  shup  to  tbe  taate,  to  pfqne;  of  same  I 
orUIn  as  piet,  pikt,  ixair,  Ac]  I.  Uaklnff  a 
lively,ball-pIeasinK,halfpalnlal  Impreislnn  , 

ialt.-..4ddMoii.-iRiKy;lively;  , 


Jy  lp*'kanl-li),  ode.     In  a  pkioaot 

maJiner;  with  aharpnea  or  pungenn;  tartly; 
amartly;  lively.    '  Ptquandy  Ihoni^  wittily 


Uonted.'  Locki 


£.  A  strong  dealn  or  passion. 
S.t  Point;  nicety;  pnnctillo. 


StR.  Dlspleuure,  Irritation,  grudge,  spite. 
Plane  (pik).  e.t  pret.  &  pp.  piqJiut;  ppr. 
pyving.  (Fr.  pinner.  See  Piquant.]  LTo 
ollena;  to  netUe:  to  irritate;  to  sting;  to 
Iret;  to  eiclte  a  degree  of  anger.     It  et- 


scltetoacUon;  to  touch 


nans  S>^k), 
PlqoMr,  Fl 
Same  ss  /Si 
Plqnst  (pllCet 


r.  pigtu,  a  pU 
I   jjiiua.  a  pi 


ipadea.  being  the  bigbeat  card. 
PliinBtte  ipi-ketT,  ii.    Sour  wine ;  a  drink 

made  In  nance  by  jMutlDg  water  on  tbe 

hnaka  of  grapes.    Simmenila. 
Plqni-irork  (pm-wiA).  n,     A  mluiila 

obJecU  ol  small  slxe,  as  snuff-boxesi  card- 
caww,  and  the  like. 
Pliasr  (pi'ra-sl),  n.     [Bee  PmTI.]    1.  The 

high  seas;  tbe  taking  of  proper^  from  nthen 
by  open  violence  and  without  aothotity, « 
iheaea;  a  crime  that  answen  torobbnyon 
land 

iHber  acta  besides  robbery  on  the  high  sea* 
are  declared  by  statute  to  be  piracy.  Thus 
if  any  commander,  or  other  seafaring  per- 

any  ahip,  boat,  goods,  Sie.,  or  if  he  yieldi 
them  up  VGlnnlarily  to  a  pirate,  or  conaplrei 
to  do  any  of  these  acts,  he  is  adjudged  a 
pirate.  Alto  the  trading  with  known  pltatst. 
or  in  any  way  aiding  them,  or  confetieratlng 
or  corresponding  with  them,  la  deemed 
piracy  The  dealing  to  slaves  an  the  high. 
seas  fa  likewise  plracv  -i.  Literary  theft; 
any  infringement  on  the  law  of  copyright. 
Pli«CWt  (pl-ra'gwa).  TV    A  rude  canoe.  Sea 


sparkling;  1 


ip^uanf styleolfemalebeanty.  'Thi 
moet  ptqufint  pAuiurea  In  "■'  "---  - '  "'- 
Kennedy,  tills  Davis,  ant 


if  Miaa  |    ^ven  to  an  in: 


armed  with  lancet-shaped 
those  of  tbe  shark.  Cattla 
n  are  sometimes  terribly 
Tbe  natives  ol  Guiana 
arrows  tor  the  blov-pipa 
netween  two  of  tbe  Keth. 
n  to  a  point  wlUi  their 
la  S  or  4  feet  In  length. 

o'et^r).  n.  [Br  pttra,  a 
1,  meaaure.)  The  name 
ment  lor  aaoartalnbig  the 


nata.     It  li  tba  Qmriiutlgia  ttrgmiai 
FlnmlJt  (pITk-miiX  »■    (L-nrranltl 

)  (priitL  n.  (I.  pirate,  ttom  Or.  h1- 
fniiniMiniJ.  loatlcnivtl  l.ArDbbu 
e  bl()i  ■■*■:  t""  Hut  vT  "P*"  ^loIeoM 


Tlnto 

ID  the  bU<i' 


Uke*  tiis  propeitT  ot  uiotbir  on  the  hl^ 


.  A  pnblltlur,  oorapUor, 

u  bDokHllBr  wbo  appropiUta  UU  Ulenrr 
Mbonn  ol  u  uttun  wlUunt  campaiuatkin 
or  ptrmlialoiL 

KnU  (pi'rtt),  v.i.  pret  pintel;  ppr.  »■ 
m(iM.  To  pljir  Um  pItub;  to  rob  on  Ow 
hlsbuu 

Tliey  roMnd br  lull,  Mndftr^Mdb, la. 


PtHiUo  (ptntUX  a.    awne  u  PinttiuT 

Or.  iKira(VM,parUiiilDS(o  plnlo,  pintle, 
plnUciLI  LEmiliia  thschumcteratapl- 
ntairobblngorplDiideilDsljyDpuiTlolflnca 
ua  tba  hf^  HAi;  ilk  pirtUiaU  comiUfuider 
or  ililp.  —  L  Partainini  to  or  cooiUtlnc  In 
pincf :  M.  *  slrotieiirtmle  or  oocupiaon. 
;!  FncUilDa  UUmrr  thelt 


Plrwm  (pi-r* A.  n.     StuattMPtraL 
VlxUgtth  ".'-   TO  iplD  u  ■  top;  to  twlit  or 

twine.  M  in  formliifl  hcm^^ojUr  Into  oihlng' 

Uiim:  to  wind  win  irf  gold  or  lUrer. 
Fton<p4rn),  >>.    A  bobbin  i  kipool;  areel; 

lEs  nel  o(  k  ftilibw-rod. 
ftmle  (plrUX  n,  A  wootlen  nl^tcupnuule 

lDKilnunkoek.oldIflerentcolour>or(trlpai. 

WwuiWHd).    CScotctL] 
PtrOKU  (pl-rte'X  n-    [Fr.  jrfropw.Sp.  mr- 

agita;  oilglnallT  m  W.  Indbn  woid.]    1.  A 


kind  o(  cenoe,  dhk]  in 

Kutem  Seu.  nude  tmm  &  dn^le  trunk  0( 
-  ■-»  hollowed  oal  Plrognee  »ro  genondlx 


thonsh  pnparlr  the]'  differ  from  Iham  In  ' 
hBTing  both  ildei  ■lUie.  snd  Id  being  tormed 
(rom  one  piece  of  wood.  Culled  ileo  i'tri- 
aipta  and  Piraami.  —I  A  nerrow  (enyboot 
curylng  twomuti  and  aleeboerU.  lunlted 

p|r(nun«(plr'l>-et),n.(Pr.:Drlclnnnfauiwn.] 
'  '    daneina,  a  rapid  wbltUng  on  the  point 
le  toot,  which  can  be  repeated  b)  biUet- 


U(PU'0-«1),B. 

ling.    To  per. 

n  upon  one  Its,  oi 

Kmtima  (pWrt),  h.  [So.  pirr,  mm 
OaeL  pirHToiU.  Ir  piarra,  a  •quail  or  bUai 
'   of  wtud :  a  itonn.    (Obaole 


characterUed  b^  a  bnmchtal  rcepiiatlon,  a 
bllomiar  heart,  flna  with  oaaeoiu  raji  in  the 
mediad  line  of  the  bodr.and  lortbe  moat  part 
a  ooreilng  of  lealet.  '  TIm  Ont  olaM  of  the 
VartabnEa  la  (bat  of  the  Fldiea  (FlKeBX 
wUch  majp  be  broadb  deOned  aa  iDeladbw 
vertebrata  ^"*T"f'*  wnifih  are  provided  with 
gUIilbmiigiiont  the  whole  id  Ufa;  Uia  beart 
when  praiant  conalato  (aioapt  lo  Dipnoi)  o( 
a  ainsle  auricle  and  a  ilngla  nntiide;  the 
blood  li  oold :  the  Umb*  when  prMant  are 

iDlagnnient:  and  there  !•  ndtliar  an  anmlgn 


Q)U-i- 


bawerer,  aometiniea  lain,  decked,  tigged 
with  mIIb,  and  foiniihed  with  oatrlggert. 
TItajpare  freqncntlroanfaundedwtthpnKu, 


let  la  Tspreaented  br  tlte  uiinan  bladder.' 
B.  A.  Sicluilton. 

FlWdOkptim  (pla^l-kap-tdr),  n.    IL.  pitcii, 
a  Bab,  and  eaptam.  capture,  fiom  "apio.  to 

Pladcnttond  (pii-i-kiil'tfl-n>1h  a.     con- 
.-I  _..!. 1-.. —  ^  placiculture. 

.     --  .  wn ooio, eu/him, 

iultlTBte.]  The  breeding,  rearing,  jne- 
■nrfation.  taedlna,  and  fitwoing  of  flih  br 
artificial  meanTliib  culture.  HKlcultuie 
bai  been  pnetlied  froni  >ei7  early  asm, 
Tt  appean  to  hare  been  in  ub«  In  ancient 
Egirpt,  and  wat  followed  In  Cbina  la  ev\y 
timet  on  ■  laj  lane  icale.  It  wat  revived 
In  thia  countrj  br  Hr.  Shaw  ol  l^rumlanrla 
In  I8S3.  One  great  point  la  modem  placi. 
coltare  la  the  pn^wratlon  and  narlng  ot 
jronng  Bih  Id  aitlllelM  poada  with  tbe  Tiew 
of  Introdncins  Bah  preTlonab  not  found  in 
the  localitjr.  Salmon  and  trout  ora  hare 
been  aent  from  Britain,  and  mi  i  iiMriilli 
t^agated  In  Auatralla  and  New  Zaalana. 
llie  art  hai  now  come  into  general  farour 
d  it  wldelr  toUowed,  vaiT  manj  rlret* 

.   .  ttock  . 

tncceaafnl  effort  baa  been  carried 

Stormoiitaeld.  near  Ferth.on  tbe  Tar  f^"> 

HuninffUfl,  near  Baaet.  ""  "" "  "*-■--    --'* 

Uoiuot  oia  are  an  nil  all; 

land.  Oermany.  Bpein, . 

The  art  La  cvftt  year  receiving 


icapatched  to 


important  depanment  a 

PluliniltnTin  (pla-i-knl'tiir~itC),  n.     Due 
who  praotlaet  placiculture  i  one  who  rean 

PitOidU(plHld'l-a),n.  [LpiKit,  allih,  and 
cKdo.  to  kill,  becauae  the  leaTee,  bark,  and 
twiga  are  uaed  for  tlie  purpoia  of  itnp^ytng 
fiah.]  A  geotuof  planta,  nat  order  Legu- 
mhioaie.  The  ipeclet  are  Welt  Indian  tTML 
with  broad  unequally  plnnal«  leaveiL  and 
-     -      liclea  of  wtLlle  i     '      '  ' 


ry,  reaiuoua,  and  aJ 


I  for  opiuni,  and  all 


l-form),  a.   (L 
jntdM,  a   Alb, 


,      a-atX  ».     Of 

\    aciatem,al(ih- 

pond.from^- 


throudi  arhloh 

tbepmatemp- 
tlei  Uie  water 
In  which  be 
~    I  bi  which 


li  obterrcd  iB/Uttvrr*H4  bii 


ot  buildlnir  ii  ai 
and  It  auD  uaei 
aeveral  diatrloti 
FUb  (plthjt  txcJa 


'r. .  from  L.  jnH^Hto,  to 
IT.  ]  In  drcA.  itiff  earth  or 
met  walli.  beliK  ruumeil 
la  carried  up.  Thli  mode 
old  ai  tbe  dayi  ol  Fllny, 
In  I^nce  at  weU  at  la 
t  Bngland. 


dfOrm  (pl'ai-tormV  a,  [L.  puum.  a  pea. 
id/onna,form.|  ^Tlngtbetormof  apaa, 
the  ottilloatlon  in  tandoni  at   Jointa : 


it  pitifvnm  aistUa- 


FlltIilre<pla^lrXn.   IE.  ;i1b,  and  mire>I>. 

named  becauae  IE  ditchargea  an  Irritant 
0ald  wblcb  the  vulgar  regard  aa  urine. 
Comp.  Or.  mwrmrti.  an  ant)    Th»  »r' 

Shak.    See  ANT 


» time  of  Quel 
"aO-litX  n.  10: 

l^  the  (Hdde  of  iron. 
In  little  globular  coocntluDt  ol  tbe  tl»  cit 
a  pea  ot  larger,  which  uinaily  contain  each 
a  gnln  of  aand  at  a  nuelaua.  TbeM  concre' 
tloiu  In  union  aometiniea  compote  entire 
bedi  of  aecondary  monntalna  Pbidlte  dif- 
fer! from  oolite  only  In  the  graatta  ilie  of 
the  partlclea  ot  which  It  It  made  np.  Called 
alio  CoJotrHilH  Tvfa,  fia-grU,  and  yeo- 


£h.  Sc.  lodk:      m.go:     I.  job;    li.  Fr,  ton:      ng,  tliv;      th.  lAen:  tb.  efclD;     w.  iglg:     wh.  wUg;      ib,  a 


FiaOFHALT 

A  coimpt  qwll- 

,. , M\ 

[Ft.  piiier.  D.  uid  O.  piMten, 
So.  iiHB,  Dm.  puH,  W.  piiaa,  to  miike 
vktsr.  ]    To  divihtrRe  tbe  llqi 
bv  the  kldneyi  ind  lodged  1b 


..  A  Bower,  consiating  at  tlia  amTTti- 
nu,indon«iilKiDtmit)-le,  Intbefli 
[g  tlia>tTle,AUieitlgiDS: 


bv  the 

bladde' 


Flu 


looiliu 


(pli),  •.(.  To  elect,  u  urlm 
ioiayn.  Urine;  the  liquor  I 
EldDejri  Into  the  bladder  dI 


Mid  dlichuved  through  th( 

Plu-B-I)«d<til>'ii-bed}.  n.  FlYomths 
prvpvrtleicHthB  expreued  Juice  of  the  root.] 
The  diodellon.  (yulgiir.J 
PlMUnbalt,  FliBanilialtnm  (pli'u-tilt, 
plt-M-nill'uniX  n.  [Or.  pimupllalUm—pu- 
Mt,  turpantlD&  wid  atpluiitiit,  uphilt ;  3p. 
PitoVMto.]  Xuth-pltch;  ■■oftbltiunenol 
the  oonilitMiee  at  tar,  bUck,  imd  of  *  atrang 
•meU.  It  li  biaunmable,  and  Inlennedlste 
betwoen  ptttolenm  aod  aaphalt,  coutalniiig 
a  greater  relatire  qtumtlty  of  liquid  hjrdro- 
cartMiDB,  Ac. ,  than  the  latter,  written  alio 
Pitatphall  and  Pui>phalt 
FlW-bnmt  (pIin>eRit),  a.  Stained  brown. 
M  It  icorche*^  with  urine.    Johnion.    [Vul- 

nMBlMOm  (pli-el-S'um),  n.  (Or.  piua, 
pitch,  and  elaioTi.  oil]  An  oily  matter  ob- 
tained from  boiling  pitch.     Dunffli^on^ 

Plwpot  tpli^ot),  -      '  -•— >■ • 


PI8M0IA-1    The  HI 


Flit,  FlaM  (piiit\  n.  IPT. piiU,  IL pala. 
a   track,   from   L   jiuliu,    pp.  ot    pinu. 

bralaa.  J    The  track  or  footprint  ot  a  hone- 
man  on  the  ground  he  goea  over. 
PUtaeblO(pb-tB'ihl-0),n.  Sameaa/'ufsGAio- 

IwiutUo^nut  (plB^ta'ih^l-O-nuU  «■     [See 

greenlih  col- 

iblisg  tliat  of 

,  and  jrleldlnfi  a  welt-taited  oil. 

jome  and  nutritive,  and  ii  used 

at  denert,  and  for  astringent  emiUilona. 
HeePisiAcu. 

PUtaoMD-tne  (pls.ti'>hl-«-tT«}.  ti.  [Sp. 
pittnokio.  See  Fistacu.  |  Kama  at  Piitaaa. 
nitaalBi(pla-U'Biil-a),  n.  [L,  pulBcia,  Ot. 
pi4taUa.  &om  Per.  pitta,  the  platachlo  tree,] 


».■; 


Plitudte,  Finulto  (pia'tt-tlt,  pli'ta.ilt). 
See  Epidotr. 


itErilng. 


wedge-ahaped,  illghtly  c( 
rouDd-Vtpped  leavefl.  2  t 
a  delicate  pale  pea-green, 


their  a _„ 

ilmple  plitlT  1 
ol  a  ilugle  carpel,  and  a 
■everat  carpeta 
PlMmM7ti^tli-la-rt),&    InlwCoforbe 
longing  to  the  plitU.  —  WtliUory  cord,  i 

through  the  ityle  into  the  uTarf. 
— ^.._. =..  _      "-.-^.ji^ui 

.    iCpuCti 

PlgUUUlft(pIa-tU-Ud'i-i). n.pt  [L.piiIiUun>, 
apUtftandOr.  (i(fo«,reBamb!anc8.1  In  hit. 

S)  or^na  In  mouea  having  the  apparent 
nctlont  ol  plitlli.  {b)  young  ipore-cuea, 
the  archw>nla  in  fema 

~-""'— Ti» (pi»-tu-!ir*r-n«),  a.   ipata, 

to  bear-]  In  ^1.  OBTlng  a  piatll 


_  . .    .  ice  where  Utllt 

poniardi  were  made,  called  In  France  fint 
piitovni,  than  pitMieri,  and  flnallT  pit- 
iDlftt.  Trom  being  applied  to  dlmlnntlve 
ponlarda  the  name  came  to  be  given  to  mini, 
atnie  nreamuk]  A  email  flreann,  or  the 
amalleat  Areaim  uaed,  dealgned  to  be  Ored 
with  one  hand  onlr.  Platala  are  ol  dllterenl 
lengthi,  Boms  of  uiem  being  eo  email  u  to 
be  carried  la  the  pocket.  Thoie  now  oied 
are  generallj  ot  the  kind  called  revolvers 
Plitola  were  lotruduced  into  England  ln16«l 
Plltol  (pli'tfll),  v.t  pret.  *  pp.  piiloUtd; 
spr.  pittuaiae.  [  Fr.  puloUr.  ]  To  ahoot  wUh 


<pli'to-Ind).  n.  The  dladfaige  ot 
*  fJHtvii  a  plataT-BhoL 
Platola  (pU-tAl'X  N.  (Fr.  The  lanw  word  ai 
the  above,  according  to  Uttrt.  who  aaya  that 
aa  thepOEoI  (Ft.  pwelM)  waa  a  nnall  Hrearm, 
the  gold  haU-onwn  waacalled  piilBlt.piitiiltt, 
Id  ^eauntry.  aa  being  a  dlnuuntlTa  ot  tlie 
crown.  In  tiie  aame  way  aa  a  aniall  loaf  la 
called  pitlotat  at  Bnuaela.  ]    An  old  gold 


Two  ,r.,'st«UDPL. 


■olid,  whloh  la  emplofod  In  tbt  terdUK 
pomp,  and    ia  called  a  plungir.— Pittoa- 

packing,  a  material,  ench  aa  htanpen  cord, 
or  a  device,  luch  aa  metallic  rlnga,  apriflga. 
Ac,  placed  round  a  pliton.  to  caoae  It  to 
fit  cloaeljF  within  lla  cylinder,  aod  at  the 
same  time  allow  Ita  free  hackwanl  and  for- 

Pllton-rod  (pl«'ton-rod),  n.     See  PIWON. 

Fliton-sprlDg  ( pla'ton-apring),  n.  A  oall 
around  orlnaldea  platon,  which,  by  expand- 
ing, acta  aa  packing. 

Fliom <pl'aum).  n.  (L..apea.l  The  pea.  a 
geaoa  ul  planla  of  the  nat.  order  Lcgiunln- 

Plt  (pit),  n.  (A.  Sai.  pilt,  mU,  a  bole,  a 
pit ;  D.  put,  IceL  pittr,  a  walli  from  I.,  pu- 
tnii  (FT.  jraitii  a  well]  I.  A  hollow  or 
cavlt;  more  or  leaa  deep,  either  natoral  or 
made  by  digging  in  the  earth;  aa,  (a)  the 
ahaft  ol  a  mine;  a  coal-mine,  {b)  la  found- 
ing, a  cavity  or  hollow  Mooped  In  the  floor 
to  receive  caat-metaL  (a)  A  vat  In  tanning, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  Ac  (it)  A  aunken  plaoe 
where  charcoal  la  piled  for  burning,  (e)  In 
*nrt.  an  excavation  In  the  aoU.  generally 
ired  by  a  glued  trame,  for  protecting 


jy  kind!  i 


planta.— 2  A  deep  place;  ai 


uraeiuvDuon  m  uiu  uuBii:  as,  me  arm  ptu; 
the  pU  ol  the  atomach;  the  pifi  left  un  the 
Reah  by  a  pnatule  of  the  imall-poi.— B.  A 
placeorareawherecockaordogi  are  brought 
to  fight,  or  where  dogi  are  trained  to  Bll 
rata— e.That  part  of  a  theatre  which  la  on 
the  Boor  ot  the  bouae,  lomewhat  below  the 
level  ot  the  ata«e,  and  behind  the  orcheatra. 
7.  The  etoDB  ol  a  fruit,  ai  ot  a  cherry  or 

Slum.  ILoeal American.)— The toWowiluapil, 
ell  Ilev,xi.l,— PitondooUam.ln/eiMlBi 
tima.  a  privilege  granted^  by  the  crown  to 
the  barona,  by  which  they  were  empowered 
to  drown  the  women  condemned  for  theft 

Fit  (pit),  V,  I-  pre!  A  pp.  pilled;  ppr.  pittitig 

1.  ■Td  lay  m  a  pit  oriole.  'They  Uved  like 
bcaata  and  were  pitied  like  beaata '  ffranoer. 

2.  To  form  a  little  pit  or  hoUow  In;  to  ma>« 
with  little  hollows,  aa  by  the  puatulea  ol 


.ipttlei 


S.  To  aet  in  competition 

nt<plt}.i>.t    Topnt.    [Scotch.] 

Pita  (pfi'taX  n-    [Sp.)    Anameofthe.4paee 

the  same  genua:  alao  of  tba  uaef  ul  fitae  ob- 
tained from  them. 
ntanoal  (plt'aoi).  n,    [See  Pittaiics.)    A 

PltBWlt  (pifa-pat).  adv.     [A  kind  of  redn- 

with  palplMbon  or  quick  aucceuloD  ol  beata.' 


imbat;  lit.  like  cocka  In  a 


rtt»Mlt(pitVpat),-i    A 

ght  quick  atep. 

Fitch  (Pich\  It,    [A  aofle 

ed  form  of  O.E 

tar  (whether  of  wood,  coa 

driven  oO.  and  the  realdu 

iXct.y^\^. 

Ing.  for  making  artiOclal 

aaphalt,  and  lor 

PircH. — Jbu'i  p%tch.  minerat  piteh,  bltu- 

ntcb  (plch),  B.(.  1.  To  amear  or  cover  over 
with  pitch;  aa,  topt^A  the  aeama  of  a  ahlp. 
■PiteJi  It  within  and  without  wlUi  pllth." 
Oen.  vL  14.— I. To  blacken;  to  darken.  'The 
welkin  i>i(eAed  with  audden  cloud'    Addi- 

ntib  (pIchX  v.t    [O.  E.  piecAi,  to  pierce,  to 


flnlu  piupou  or  klm:  to  cut  [urHird',  to 
hurl ;  h>  Con »  u,  to  pitch  quolti ;  Ut  piUh 
one  In  tlu  mlru  or  dawn  ■  precipice ;  (o 
pHeh  hvf  or  thMrei  of  cottl 

S.  In  n>un<;  to  regnlit*  or  mC  ths  key-note 
ut— «.  To  Hi.  u  ft  vilue  or  price.  'WhoH 
Toltun  thoughl  doth  pUek  Ilia  prios  » 
hlah.'  Shall.  — i.  Tu  pare  oi  tue  with 
ibukmeDL     J£  a.  fnyAt; 


it  or  lemponrr  hmbltaUi 


TVjnIch  into, to  I 
PiuA  and  pay. 


POf-  P*T  down  at  once ;  pmf 


Pl«ai<plch).B.     [.SeetheTBrtl    1, 
V  degree  of  elsraUon  or  dapreidoa 

._  "—-1,.  ddBieB;  r»to.     'The  lowe 


it  ilope  or 


Mty  itielf: 
iq;  mlflo,  the  define 
u,  the  pif^  of  e 


tow:  ■  cut  or  Jerk  of  hdl „ 

huid.~PiUlt  atid  law,  a  giuae  In  which  tht 

pliyen  i" ■--  '^ -  .      .      - 

pitching 


HiUoDolii 


>e  ths  order 

3mit — 0.  In  muti 


le  UHiUoi 

nnmW  ol  »Ihr»tloD>  iangii 

prodnce  It:  the  reUtlvs  height  of  s  lound. 
Adt  louiid  ■(■■  acuta  thui  lotne  other 
•oaDd  ia  laid  to  be  of  a  lower  pitch  than  that 
other  uand. — Canoert  pifcA,  In  mualcal  per- 
formancst,  the  degree  of  acnteneai  ut  gri- 
TltT  generaUr  adopted  tor  •ome  one  given 
note,  and  hj  which  evsn  other  ooteiigoT- 
Cfned.  Ia  EngUnd  aud  Oennsnjr  the  con- 
___.  _.....  ..  ... .  .jj  C  of  the  pianoforte 


in  a  cog-wheel,  meaanred  on  the  pilch- 
whlch  ii  concentric  with  the  aili  of 
ntlnn,  and  at  nch  a  dtataDce  from  the 
if  the  teeth  ai  to  hare  an  eqnal  mto  ol 
•n  with  ■  ilmllar  Itue  to  the  coB-wheel 
which  II  eomgea.     <A)  The  diitance 


Srtlon  of  the  ore  raUed,  i 
ed  localitr  for  a  itreeteeller  dolus  buil 
nei^  or  a  itreetilnfar, 
like  peTfonnlng:  Uia  elte  of  a  travelling 
exhibition.  MaykKt.  [Sluif.]  — Pilch  ^ 
on  areh,  the  riia  or  vened  line  of  an  arch 
—Pitth  (if  a  raif,  the  Inclination  of  a  raof: 
which  la  expreiaed  In  anglei.  In  parta  of  the 
ipan,  or  In  the  proportioD  which  the  raf  ten 
bear  to  the  ipan.  Ths  wmmDn  pilcA  hai  a 
raf t«T  three  quarten  thelengthof  theapan: 
the  IMhie  haa  a  r*tt«r  the  whole  lengfli  of 
■pan;  the  BUtahtthan,  louger  than  the 

,.  .1.^.... ,_  -'lit  to  IB"; and 

■  ■    -Fitch -f 
a  of  the 

nt<^blMk(picb-b1ak),o.  Blackaipltch 
ntoh-blandB  (plcbnilend).  n.  A  mineral 
found  In  aaionr;  It  ia  a  compound  of  the 
oiidea  of  nranlnm  and  Iron,  and  gensrall; 


ntoii-otudii 

poasd  of  me4 


UQUe  platea  bolM  or  11 
work  tn  "<-  <—«>  "f  -h- 
(plch'a« 


would  bUectaU  the 
1)  are  In  gear,  thej 
their   pitfh-clrclet 


Dana.~Z  Same  ai    JiL 

Uraiutc  *  Vox. 
Flteh-4&rk  {plch'dUrk),  a.    Dark  aa  pitch; 

rcry  dark. 
Pltom'  (plch'«rX  n.    l.  one  who  pltebea— 

£  A  painted  Inatmment  (or  piercing  the 

I^^Mr(plch-«rX 
vhAht,  O.lt.  pee 
ithhar,  a  beake_ 
earthen  leiiel  with 
llqnon;  in  earthen 
holdJiw  water  for  uuuio. 
water-pot.  Jog,  or  Jar  wit 
bearing  a  pitdier  of  water. 


.    (O.Pr.  piehiT,  pichitr, 

«re.  from  U.H.G-  pechar. 

Bae  BEAEBs.)    1.  An 

'■  a  ipout  for  holding 

t  inelaille  Tetael  for 


-Ig  a  pUmer 

Pitehtri  Aane  «.._, 

■Igalfllng  there  may 

dTub'Sm^z^of''^ 
pitchert  havt  long  ear 


liitenera  overt  ear- 


)f  ths  loaf  occnr. 


ntoHer-pIuit  (pIch'Cr-plant).  n.  A  nnm 
given  to  aeveral  planU.  troui  their  pltchoi 
ihapad    leavet,    tbe 

ll  the  ffepe^ha  dH- 
tiUataria,  a  native  of 


Nepenthaceit     It  la 
a  herbaceoui  plant. 


a.Tbeleavi 
Je.    oblong.     , 
mlnatsd    at    ' 

cylindrical       hollow 
veaiet  resembling  a 

^^whlcheont^n*^ 
a  fluid   aecrated  by 
theplantltaell.   Thl>   _,,, 
pitcher  ia  fnmlahed 
with    a     Ud    wbich 

thetnie  bUde  of  the  leal 

PltCh'bTtldlls  (plch'fk.l 

u  Chuctjarfhing 
Pltch-flsfdt  (plcht(ld},)L 

BiaiL  i:  Ft. 
Pltclirork<plcb'forlt).n.   ] 

' * — "  — —  ■-  [Ittfng 


;h  la  rmnled 


A  fork  or  tarai- 


auddenly  or  accldenlelly  Into  any  poaltloo- 
I'l-nea),  n.     State  or  qna- 


goodtln  a  fair  or  inariit 

ntohluK-piaoa  (picb' 


(plchlnB-pena).  n.    iioun, 
mnr,  pud  tor  pitching  or 


ntS£if-^l)l9(plch'lnB-at*-bl),  n.  A 
varietT  ot  Comiah  granite  oied  for  paving. 

FltCh-Una  (pichlln).  n.    See  FlTOH-CIECLX. 

Pttcil-nilnBi»l(plch'niln-*r-alJ.ik  Theiame 
taBitmntKBiAiphaU. 

Pltdl-op*l(pleh'6^pal),  n.    An  Interior  kind 

ntcll-on  (plcb'ir).  n.  Pitchblende,  an  ore 
of  uranium. 
PitoH-piM  (pich'plu),  n.     TheKnu 


m  itt  al 


Ig  In  realn- 


oua  matter  wlikb  ylclili  pilcb.  The  aame 
name  It  alio  given  to  the  I'iuiu  tigida  ol 
the  rnited  SUIat  and  the  Pinnt  paluifria 

■  of  Georgia 

PUch-raw  (plch'plp).  n.  An  Inatrnment 
aaed  In  ngulating  the  pitcfi  or  elevation  of 
the  key  or  leading  noU  ol  a  tune.  It  ia 
el  ther  bi  the  form  of  a  nute  or  tree  reed  pipe 
tuned  to  a  given  pitch.  The  Ante  plpa  tnajr 
have  a  plalun  and  a  range  of  adjoatment 
whereby  all  the  aemltone  degraea  wlttilo  lla 
compaaa  may  be  produced  with  mechanical 
exactusB.      The  i«ed   pipe  baa  a  given 

Pltffl-yiMMT  (plchVlu-ttr),  n,    A  plaatar 


ntoh-pot  (p^hlnt),         „ 

Oi8pif{|<>«otbontog|rflcb 


A  large  iron  pot 


MMMb).  ...    ... 

dao  called  Aelintle.     It  looka 

.perfectly  CO 


-_ edalao^jMr/Viu 

StU,  from  the  flavour,  which  reeemblea  that 
ol  aaaufraa  baik.    Spelled  alao  Pithvrim- 

PitCh-H^lMl  (pIch'whilX  n.  One  of  two 
toothed  whaela  which  work  tniethar. 

Pitch-work  (plch-wirk),  n.  Work  done  In 
a  mine  by  thote  woildng  on  tbe  arranos- 
ment  that  they  receive  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  output. 

FltabT (pichi), o.  l.FattakliiBaftbequall- 
tiea  of  pitch]  like  pilch.  Woodamd.— 
t.  gmeand  with  pilch.  i>rvd(n.— 3.  Black ; 
dark;  dlanal.     'TbapitMvnlght.'    Shak. 

nt(Mal(plt^a1>,n.  nineralcoal;  common 
coal  dug  out  of  pita. 

Plt-oock  (pltllDt),  n.     Same  aa  Pet-ani. 

FtUooa  (plt'i-ua).  a.  [See  Pity.]  1.  Fitted 
to  eiclla  pity ;  moving  pity  or  compaialon; 
mournful;  alTectlug;  lameulabte:  aorrowtnl; 
a*,  a  pitrtruM  look ;  a  piUmu  cue  or  condi- 
tion. '  The  moat  pitrmu  tale  ol  Lear.'  Shak. 
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'The  most  piteoua  cry  of  the  poor  souIb.' 
Shak. 

Vain  would  be  all  attempts  to  convey  the  horror 
which  thrilled  the  gathering  q>ectators  o(  this  fiieottt 
txagedj.  De  QutPtcfy. 

2.  Companionate ;  affected  bj  pity.  *PiU- 
<nu  of  his  casa'  Pope.  — S. t  Pitiful:  paltry; 
poor.  'Piteoia amends.'  ifi2ton.—SYM.  Sor- 
rowful, mournful,  affecting,  doleful,  woful, 
rueful,  wretched,  miserable,  pitiable,  com- 
passionate, tender. 

FlteoUBly  (pit^e-us-liX  adv.  In  a  piteous 
manner.  '  Word  it,  prlthee,p*te(m«{y.  Shak. 

FiteoiuiieM  (pit^e-us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  piteous. 

Pitfkll  (pit'f»lX  n.  A  pit  slightly  covered 
so  that  animals  fall  into  it  and  are  caught 
'The  net  nor  lime,  the  pUfall  nor  the  gin.' 
Shak. 

FitfkUt(piff»l),v.t.  To  lead  into  a  pitfall; 
to  ensnare.  '  Not  full  of  cranks  and  contra- 
dictions and  pUf ailing  dispenses.'    Milton. 

Pit-fUh  (pit%h),  n.  A  smaU  fish  of  the 
Indian  Se«,  about  the  size  of  a  smelt,  of  a 
green  and  yellow  colour.  It  has  the  power 
of  protruding  or  retracting  its  eyes  at  plea- 
sure. 

Fit-firame  (pit'fr&mX  n.  The  frameworlc  of 
a  coal-pit 

Pith  (pith),  n.  [A.  Sax.  pitha,  D.  pit,  marrow, 
pith,  kerneL]  1.  A  cylindrical  or  angular 
colunm  of  cellular  tissue  arising  at  the  neck 
of  the  stem  of  an  exogenous  plant  and  ter- 
minating at  the  leaf-buds,  with  all  of  which 
it  is  in  direct  communication.  It  forms  the 
centre  of  a  stem,  and  fills  the  medullary 
sheath  or  tube  which  is  covered  over  by  the 
wood.  Its  use  is  to  act  as  a  reservoir  of 
nutritious  matter  for  the  voung  leaves  when 
first  developing.  In  endM^ns  there  is  no 
pith.— 2.  In  anat.  the  spinal  cord  or  marrow 
of  an  animal ;  also,  the  central  or  medullary 
part  of  hair.  '  The  spinal  marrow  or  pith. ' 
Kay.  'The  pith  of  the  coarse  body-hair.' 
Ouwn.— 8.  Strength,  vigour,  or  force.  '  Since 
these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  yean'  pith.' 
Shak. —4.  Energy;  cogency;  concentrated 
force;  closeness  and  vigour  of  thought  and 
style ;  as,  his  discourse  wanted  pith.  — 
6.  Condensed  substance  or  matter;  quintes- 
sence. '  Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the 
pith  of  alL'  Shak.— 6.  Weight;  moment: 
miportance.  '  Enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment '^  Shak. 

Pith  (pithl  V.  t.   To  sever  the  spinal  cord  of. 

Pitheoia6>i-thd'si-a),n.  The fox-taU  monkey* 
SeeSAKi. 

Fitliecold  (pi-thd1coid),  a.  [Or.  pithikm.  an 
ape,  and  etdott  likeness.]  Pertaining  to  or 
including  apes  of  the  liighest  division ;  re- 
sembling an -ape;  ape-like;  partaking  of 
the  quafities  of  an  ape. 

A  skull  (the  Neanderthal  skull)  of  low  type,  possibly 
that  of  an  idiot,  but  quite  removed  from  the/itArcoid 
type,  which  some  naturaluts  of  more  than  ordinary 
humility  are  content  to  accept  as  one  of  the  earlier 
shapes  through  which  'upward  looking'  man  passed 
in  his  long  progress  from  some  unknown  ancestor  in 
the  possibly  miocene  period.  Quart.  Rev. 

PttbeoiU  (pi-thd1c:usX  n.  [Or.  pithikot,  an 
ape.]  A  restricte(\ genus  of  apes,  including 
the  orang  (P.  gatynut),  the  great  pongo  of 
Borneo  (/>.  Wormbiii  and  the  P.  Morio. 
The  outward  marks  which  distinguish  this 
genus  from  troglodytes  (chimpanzee  and 
gorilla)  are  the  greater  length  of  muzzle,  a 
more  sudden  projection  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  much  larger  canine  and  much 
broader  incisor  teeth,  and  greater  length  of 
arm.  The  ears*  too  are  smaller,  and  lie  close 
to  the  head.  The  skeleton  is  distinguished 
by  the  dorsal  vertebras  being  fewer  by  one. 
and  by  twelve  instead  of  thirteen  pairs  of 
ribs.    The  genus  is  Icnown  also  as  Simla. 

Pithily  (pith'l-li).  adv.  In  a  pithy  manner : 
with  strength ;  with  close  or  concentrated 
force ;  cogently ;  with  eueigy.    MUton. 

Pithiness  (pith'l-nesX  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  pithy:  strength;  concentrated  force; 
as.  the  pvthinen  of  a  reply. 

Pithless  (plthaes).  a.  L  Destitute  of  pith ; 
wanting  strength. 

Men  who,  dry  nnd/itMUss,  are  debarred 
From  man's  best  Joys.  Churchill. 

2.  Wanting  cogency  or  concentrated  force. 

The  pithUst  argumentation  which  we  too  often 
allow  to  monopoUae  the  character  of  what  is  prudent 
and  practical.  Gladstc 


tOMt. 


Plthole  t  (pltli61X  n     A  small  hollow  made 
by  a  pustule  of  smallpox. 

I  have  known  a  lady,  sick  of  the  small  pocks,  only 
to  keep  her  face  from  MhoUs,  take  cold,  strike  them 
in  again,  kick  up  the  heels,  and  vanish  t  Brau.  is-  Fl. 

Pitlur  (plth'lX  a.   L  Consisting  of  pith ;  con- 
taining pith;  abounding  with  pith;  as,  a 


pithy  substance ;  a  pithy  stem.— 2.  Contain- 
ing concentrated  force ;  forcible ;  energetic ; 
as,  a  pithy  word  or  expression. 
Tbis/ftl^  speech  prevailed,  and  all  agreed.  Drydtn. 
a  Uttering  energetic  words  or  expressions. 

In  an  these  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short  hol^hy: 
for  he  was  a  plain  home-spun  man.  Addtson. 

Pitiable  (pit'l-a-bl),  a.  Deserving  pitv;  wor- 
tliy  of  or  exciting  compassion :  applied  to 
persons  or  things :  as,  a  pUiable  condition. 
'Everythixig  that  is  pitiable.'  Jer.  Taylor. 
'The  pitiable  wretchedness  of  Fhiloctetes.' 
Observer. 

The  piUaHe  persons  relieved  are  consuntly  tmder 
your  eye.  AUtrtury. 

If  ye  have  erieved. 
Ye  are  too  mortal  to  oepitiaoSe, 
And  power  to  die  disproveth  right  to  grieve. 

E.  S.  SrerumiMff. 

Pitiableness  (pit'i-a-bl-nes).  n.     State  of 

being  pitiable.     'The  pituibleness  of  his 

ignorance.'    KettletoelL 
mialfly  (pit'l-a-bU),  adv.    In  a  pitiable 

manner. 
Pitiedly  t  (pit'id-llX  adv.    In  a  situation  to 

be  pitied. 

He  is  properly,  and.  pUiedly  to  be  counted  alone, 
that  is  illiterate.  Feltham. 

Pitler  (pif  i-«r),  n.     One  who  pities.    Bp. 

Oauden. 
Pitifol  (pit'i-fulX  a.    [See  Pitt.  ]   L  Full 

of  pity;  tender;  compassionate;  having  a 

heart  to  feel  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  the 

distressed.    Jam.  v.  11. 

Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  nrc/il(/i4l: 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  oi  Rome 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.  ShaJb. 

2.  Miserable;  moving  compassion;  as,  a 
sight  most  jnt^t<i;  a  jpi^tii  condition. 

In  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passii^  strange, 
'Twas^tt/itl,  twas  wondrous /i/(/u/.       ShaJt. 

8.  To  be  pitied  for  Its  littleness  or  meanness ; 
paltry ;  insignifleant ;  contemptible ;  despic- 
able; as,  paiful  conduct 

Thaf  s  villainous,  and  shows  a  most/i/i'/M/ ambition 
in  the  fool  that  uses  it.  Shak. 

—Contemptible.  Despicable,  Paltry,  Pitiful 
See  under  Contemptible. 
PitiftOly  (plt'l-ful-UX  adv.     In  a  pitiful 
manner:  (a)  with  compassion. 

Piti/ttlly  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts. 

Cotntnon  Prayer. 

Q})  Wretchedly;  so  as  to  excite  pity.  '  Would 
sigh  and  groan  as  pitifully  as  other  men.' 
Tillotson.    (o)  Contemptibly. 

Those  men  who  give  themselves  abs  of  bravery  on 
reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others  may  behave 
the  most  ftti/^tUy  in  their  own.  Richardson. 

PitifOlness  (plt'l-fol-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  pitlfuL    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Pitiless  (plfl-lesX  a.  L  Destitute  of  pity; 
hard-hearted ;  as,  a  pitiless  master.    '  The 

rlting  of  the  pitiless  storm.'  Shak.  — 
Exciting  no  pity;  unpltled.  'So  do  I  per- 
ish pitiless,  through  fear.'  Sir  J.  Ltavies. 
Syn.  Hard-hearted,  cruel,  merciless,  unmer- 
ciful, compassionless,  unsympathlzing. 

Pitilessly  (pifiles-li),  adv.  Inapitlless 
manner. 

Pitilessness  (pitlles-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  pitiless. 

Pitnum  (pit'manX  n.  1.  One  who  works  in 
a  pit,  as  in  coal-mining,  in  sawing  timber, 
<S:c.— 2.  In  mach.  the  rod  which  connects  a 
rotary  with  a  reciprocating  object,  as  that 
wlilch  couples  a  crank  wltti  a  saw-gate,  or 
a  steam-piston  with  its  crank-shaft.  Ac. 

Pitot's  Tabs  (pi'tdz  tub),  n.  In  hydrau- 
lics, an  Instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  ve- 
locity of  water  in 
rivers,  Ac.;  a  current 
meter.  It  consists  In 
Its  simplest  form  of  a 
bent  fflass-tube  A. 
which  Is  held  In  the 
water  In  such  a  manner 
that  its  lower  end  is  ^ 

horizontal,  and  op- 
posed to  the  direction 
of  the  flowing  water. 
In  consequence  of  the 
momentum  of  the 
moving  fluid  the  level 
rises  within  the  tube 
to  a  height  B,  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity     ~-^-  -- 

of  the  stream.    Thus. 

let  the  height  of   B  PitotSTube. 

above  the  level  of  the 

external  water  be  h,  then  the  velocitj'of  the 

stream  =  /*  y/TgH,  in  which  <*  is  a  coeffi- 
cient, determined  for  the  particular  Instru- 
ment by  experiment 


B 


PitOUSit  a.  Piteous;  compassionate;  merci- 
ful; exciting  compassion.    Chaucer. 

Pltonsly.t  adv.  Piteously;  pitifully.  Chati- 
cer. 

Pitpan  (pit'pan),  n.  A  very  long,  narrow, 
flat-bottomed,  trough-like  canoe,  with  thin 
and  fiat  projecting  ends,  used  for  the  navi- 
gation of  rivers  and  lagoons  in  Central 
America. 

Pit>pat  (pifpatX  n.  and  adv.  Same  as  Pit- 
apat 

PiVsaw  (pit'sft),  n.  A  large  saw  used  for 
dividing  timber,  and  worked  by  two  men, 
one  of  whom  stuids  in  a  pit  below. 

Pitta  (pif  tax  n.  A  genus  of  passerine  birds, 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  legs,  the 
shortness  of  their  tail,  and  the  vividness  of 
their  colours.    See  Ant-thbush. 

Pittacal  (piVarlad),  n.  [Or.  pitta,  pitch,  and 
kMos,  ornament  1  A  fine  blue  substance 
used  In  dyeing,  obtained  by  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  baryta  upon  the  heavy  oil  of  tar. 

Pittance  (pifansX  n.  [Norm.  pUaunee,  al- 
lowance; Fr.  pitanee,  a  monlrs  mess^  It 
pietama;  from  L.L.  pielantia,  pitantta,  a 
monlc's  idlowance  of  food,  trova  L.  pietas, 
piety.  Brachet  points  out  that  in  the  same 
way  mitericordia  (mercy)  was  a  name  siven 
in  the  middle  ages  to  oertatn  monasnc  re- 
pasts.] 1.  An  allowance  of  food  in  a  mon- 
astery; an  alloyrance  of  food  bestowed  in 
charfty;  a  charity  gift 

One  half  of  dUs  fittanee  was  even  given  hbn  in 
money.  MacaMtegf. 

2.  A  very  small  portion  allowed  or  asdgned. 
Hence— 3.  A  very  small  quanti^.  '  The  in- 
considerable piXtanoe  of  uithful  professors. ' 
FuUer. 

Pittanoer  (pifans-drX  n.  The  officer  in  a 
monastery  who  distrlouted  the  pittance  at 
certain  appointed  festivals. 

Pitted-tissue  (pit'ed-U'shnX  n.   See  Both- 

BBNOHTMA. 

Pitter  t  (pit'teX  vi-  l^o  murmur;  to  patter. 
'And  when  his  pittering  streams  are  low 
and  thin.'    Greene. 

Plttikinst(pit'i-kinzX<nteH.  A  diminutive 
of  pity  used  inteijecUonally,  generally  in 
conjunction  with  ocTs  for  Ooas.  *Od's  pit- 
tikins,  can  it  be.'    Shak. 

Pittizite,  PittUdte  (plt'i-zlt,  pitl-slt),  n. 
[From  Or.  pittizd,  pissizS.  to  be  pitchy,  from 
pitta,  pissa,  pitch.]  Pitchy  iron  ore;  an 
arsenato-sulphate  of  iron  occurring  in  reni- 
form  masses. 

Pittle-pattle  t  (pita-patax  « «>  [An  imitat- 
ive word ;  comp.  prtUtle,  tattle,  ^.]  To  talk 
unmeaningly  or  flippantly. 

PittosponuieaB  (pit'td-spd-r&"s$-fiX  n.  pi. 
The  pittosporads,  a  natural  order  of  poiy- 
petalous  hypogynous  exogens,  allied  to  Poly- 
galaceiD.  ^e  species,  of  which  about  100 
are  known,  are  trees  or  erect  or  twining 
shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  extra-tropical  Aus- 
tralia, havinff  alternate  simple  leaves,  regu- 
lar symmetrical  flowers,  imbricated  petsJs, 
and  alternating  stamens.  The  order  includes 
about  a  dozen  genera,  of  which  the  best 
known  aro  Pittosporum,  Billardiera,  and 
SoUya,  frequent  ornaments  of  British  hot- 
houses. 

Pittosporad  (pit'to-spd-radX  n.  Any  plant 
of  the  nat  order  Plttosporaceie. 

Pitllita(pit-ft-rtaXn.  [h.pituita;Vt.pituite.} 
Mucus;  phlegm. 

Pltllitaiy(pi-ta'l-ta-ri),a.(L.pift{t*ea.phlegm, 
rheum.]  In  anat.  concerned  in  the  secre- 
tion of  phlegm  or  mucus ;  as,  MiepUuUaru 
membrane  which  lines  the  nostrils  and  si- 
nuses communicating  with  the  nose.— iH^«- 
itary  body  or  gland,  a  small  oval  body  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  brain,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  secrete  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils. 
—Pituitary  stem,  the  infundibulum  of  the 
brain. 

PituitOUS  (pl-tfi'it-usX  a.  VL  pituitosus.] 
Consisting  of  mucus ;  full  of  mucus,  or  re- 
sembling it  in  qualities. 

Pit -work  (plfw6rkX  n.  In  mining,  the 
pumping  and  lifting  apparatus  of  a  mine- 
shaft. 

Pity  (plflX  n.    [Fr.  pitU,  from  L.  pietas, 

f>lety,  from  pius,  pious.  See  Pious.]  1.  The 
eeling  or  stiff ering  of  one  person  excited  by 
the  dutresses  of  another;  commiseration; 
compassion. 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  /(Or  gave  ere  charity  bei;an.        Goldjnt&h. 

—To  have  pity  upon,  to  take  pity  upon,  gen- 
erally to  Btiow  one's  pity  towards  by  some 
benevolent  act 

He  that  hath  fity  upcti  the  poor  lendrth  unto  the 
Lord.  Prov,  six.  17. 


F&te.  fAr.  fat.  fall;       md.  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin:      ndte.  not.  mOve:       tObe.  tub.  bnll;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc  f^. 
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S.t  AeaUorjMmye^forpity.    [Bare.] 

Let's  have  oo/«p'. 
For  if  yoa  do,  here's  that  shall  cut  ywa  whistle. 

&  The  ground  or  lubject  of  pity ;  caiue  of 
grief;  wing  to  be  regretted. 

That  he  Is  old.  the  more  tiie  /^.  his  whiu  hairs 
do  witooM  It.  SMtU. 

What/*irrbU 
That  we  can  die  bvt  ooce  to  serve  our  country! 

AddisoH. 

pn  thii  teme  tlie  word  mmv  have  a  pltuml ; 
at»  It  ia  a  tlkoiiaand  jpitiM  he  ahonld  waste 
hla  ettate  in  prodigalitjr:  in  the  other  Mntes 
the  plural  ia  rarely  uaed.  The  following  in- 
ilanoe  ii  found  in  Shakipere. 


I  mm  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Coounoniy  are:  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  shall  dry  yoor/Aies. 

WiiUtp^s  TaU.  IL  I.J 

8th.  CompaHlon,  mercy,  commiseration, 
condolence,  sympathy,  feilow-suJTering,  fel- 
low-feeling. 


Pity  (pitl),  v.f.  prel  A  pp.  pUitd;  ppr.  pity 
img,  [O.rt.  pitoyer^  to  pity.  See  the  noun.^ 
L  TO  feel  pity  or  compaadon  towards ;  to 


feel  pain  or  grief  for;  to  have  sympathy 
for;  to  commiserate;  to  compassionate;  as. 
to  pitu  a  person  or  his  minortunea.  'Do 
pity  his  distress.'    Shak. 

Like  as  a  father  /itietk  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
>M(M  them  that  fear  hhn.  Ps.  ciii.  13. 

2.t  To  excite  pity  in:  used  impersonally. 


It  would 
ofthe  state  of 


a  man's  heart  to  hear  that  I  hear 

La/imtr. 


ibridf(e 

Ptty  (pitl),  v.i  To  be  compassionate;  to 
exercise  pity. 

I  win  not/^,  nor  spare,  nor  have  moKy. 

PUalni^  (pifi-ing-liX  adv.  So  as  to  show 
pity;  compassionately. 

n^nclMll  (pit-fri'*-ti>X  t»^  (Gr.  piCyron, 
bran.]  A  cutaneous  disease  consisting  of 
irregular  bran-like  scaly  patches.  The  most 
common  form  is  that  called  pUyHeuit  capi- 
lit,  or  dandrulf,  which  affects  children.  See 
Chloasma  and  L1VKR8POTS. 

Ptijrold  (pitl-roidX  a.  [Or.  pityron,  the 
husks  of  com,  bran.]  Besembling  bran; 
bran-like. 

Pitt  (pQX  [It.  more;  L.  pIu$.}  In  muiie,  a 
wora  frequently  preflxea  to  another,  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  its  meaning;  as,  piU 
atUgrOt  a  little  quicker. 

Piuma  (pi-ft'ma),  n.  A  mixed  fabric  of  light 
texture  used  for  men's  coats.    Simmonak 

PiTOt  (piv'ot),  n.  [Fr.  pivot,  a  pirot— re- 
ferred oy  Dies  to  It  piva,  a  pipe  f=Fr.  and 
^P*P*X]  1.  A  pin  on  which  anything  turns; 
a  snort  shaft  or  point  on  which  a  wheel  or 
other  body  revolves.— 2.  MUiL  the  oflloer  or 
soldier  upon  whom  the  different  wheelings 
are  made  in  the  various  evolutions  of  the 
drill,  Ac—Z.  That  on  which  important  re- 
sults depend;  a  turning-point 

PiTOtal  (plv'ot-alX  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
pivot;  belonging  to  or  constituting  that  on 
which  anything  turns. 

FiTOt-bndgo  (piv'ot-briJX  n.  A  form  of 
swing-bridge  moving  on  a  vertical  pivot  un- 
derneath it 

PlYOt-snn  (piv'ot-gunX  n.  A  gun  set  upon 
a  frame-carnage,  wliich  can  be  turned  about 
so  as  to  i>oint  the  piece  in  any  direction. 

PlTOt-man  (plv'ot-man),  n.  The  man  at 
the  flank  of  a  line  of  soldiers  on  which  the 
rest  of  the  line  wheels. 

PiwaXTia  (pl-war'riX  n.  A  sharp  disagree- 
able intoxicating  beverage  prepared  by  the 
natives  of  South  America  from  cassava. 

PlX  (piksX  n.    Same  as  Pyx> 

Plzlnc(pik8lng),  n.    Same  as  Pyxing. 

Plzy.Tuda  (pilrsiX  n.  jPerhapsforjwclwy, 
from  Pvek.}  A  sort  of  fairy  or  imaginary 
being. 

If  thou'rt  of  ab>.  let  the  gnr  mist  fold  thee : 

If  of  earth,  let  the  swjtrt  muie  hold  thee ; 

If  a  /iMr.  seek  thy  ring.  Sir  M'.  Sr»tt. 

PiX7-l«d  (pik'si-led),  a.  Led  by  pixies; 
hence,  bewildered. 

Plzy-rinf  (pik'si-ringX  n.  A  fairy  ring  or 
circle.    See  under  Faiet.    HaUiweU. 

nZ7-«t061  (pik'si-stdl),  n.  A  toad-stool  or 
mushroom:  sometimes  applied  q>ecifically 
to  CKcuUertUui  dbariut,  or  edible  chanter- 
eUa 

Pliet  (pliX  n^  [O.K.  prise,  peise,  psosv.  a 
weight  a  dIow.  See  Foxss.]  Anannoyins 
or  awkward  circumstance:  often  used  inter- 
jCNBtionally  or  as  a  mild  oath.     'What  a 

jrit$  t'    RiehordBOfk 

nilioato  (pit-si-ktt'tAX  at,  twitched] 
A  musical  direction  for  the  violin  and  vio- 
loncello, indicating  that  the  strings  of  the 
instmnient  sre  not  to  be  played  with  the 


bow,  but  pinched  or  twitched  with  the  fin- 
ger, producing  a  stacoAto  effect  in  imita- 
tion of  the  guitar:  generally  abbreviated 
intoi^io. 

Plilto  (pix'lX  n.  [From  piss.]  In  certain 
male  quadrupeds,  the  part  which  is  ofAdal 
to  generation  and  the  discharge  of  nrine; 
the  penis.    Sir  T.  Brownt, 

PUoaldlitF  (phUc-a-bUI-ti  or  pl&-ka4>iri-tiX 
n.  The  qnaUty  of  beiuff  placable  or  appeas- 
able; susceptibility  of  being  pacified. 

Plftoalfle  (pUk'a.bl  or  pli'ka4>lX  a.  [L. 
plaeeUfUiSt  from  plaoo,  to  ouiet,  to  soothe, 
to  appease,  to  pacil!v;  aUn  to  ptoeeo,  to 
please.]  Capable  of  being  i4)peased  or  i»a- 
cified;  appeasable;  willing  to  forgive. 
Methoi«ht  I  saw  hhn>Aim»i^  and  mikL    MOiw. 

PlaflaWlinttti  (plak'a-bl-nes  or  pl&'ka-bl- 
nesX  n.    Same  as  PtaeabUitu.    Cudworth, 

Placard  (plakUrd  or pla-k&rd'Xn.  rFr.,from 
plaque,  a  plate,  from  the  Teutonic ;  comp. 
D.  wai,  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  a  slice,  plak- 
br^/^je.  a  placard,  ptetiren,  to  glue  or  paste; 
L.  O.  plakke,  a  piece  of  turf  cut  or  dug.  ]  1.  A 
written  or  printed  paper  posted  in  a  public 
place ;  a  bUl  posted  up  to  draw  public  at- 
tention; a  poster.  It  seems  to  nave  been 
formeriy  the  name  of  an  edict,  proclama- 
tion, or  manifesto  issued  by  authority.— 
2.t  A  public  permission,  or  one  given  by 
authonty;  a  license. 

Others  are  ofthe  contrary  opinion,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity gives  us  a  piacttrd  to  use  these  sports. 

FuUtr. 

Placard  (plakUrd  or  pla-kllrdO,  v.t  1.  To 
post  placards  on ;  as,  to  plaeard  the  walls 
of  the  town.— 2.  To  make  linown  by  placard. 

PUoard,  Plaoato  (pUk'lkrd,  plak'&tX  n. 
1.  A  stomacher  worn  by  men  and  women 
ftt>ra  the  time  of  Edward  lY.  to  that  of 
Henrv  VIIL  Indnsiva— 2.  In  ane.  armour, 
an  extra  plate  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the 
breastplate  or  backplata    PlafteM, 

Plaoate  t  (plak'&tX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  placated; 
ppr.  placating.  (L  plaeo,  plaeatwn,  to  ap- 
pease.] To  appease  or  pacify;  to  conciliate. 

Therefore  is  he  always  propitiated  and  Macmted, 
both  first  ai)d  last  Ctuhvorth. 

Place  (pUsX  n.  [Fr.  place,  a  place,  post 
position,  an  open  space  in  a  town;  Sp.  ptaxa. 
It  pioixa;  from  L.  platea,  a  broad  way  in  a 
city,  a  street,  an  area,  from  Or.  ptoteto.  ftt>m 
platys,  flat,  wide,  broad ;  ];>ernaps  of  same 
root  aa/tat  (which  seeX]  1.  A  broad  way  or 
open  space  in  a  city;  an  area;  a  court-yard. 
'  Hangman's  boys  in  the  market-place. '  Shak. 
Place,  with  a  proper  or  other  distinctive 
name  prefixed,  is  often  applied  to  a  street 
or  part  of  a  street  a  square,  or  other  as- 
semblage of  houses;  as,  Victoria  Place; 
Waterioo  Place.  —2.  A  portion  of  space  re- 
garded as  separate  from  the  rest  of  space; 
a  particular  portion  of  space  mariLed  off  by 
its  use  or  character;  a  locally,  spot  or  site; 
position ;  as,  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place. 
The/lace  whereon  thou  standest  Is  holy  irroand. 

Ex.liLs 
In  his  brain. 
...  be  hath  strange  ^laees  crammed 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms.  SMmJi. 

8.  In  more  specialized  meanings:  (a)  a  resi- 
dency especially  a  large  or  stately  one;  a 
mansion;  as,  he  is  now  at  his  place  in 
Hampshire. 

I  do  not  Kite  the  Tower  of  nny  place. 

Did  Julius  Caesar  buikl  that  /iaee,  my  kml  t  ^MaJk. 

A  village  or  town;  as,  a  well-built  place. 
]e^  A  fortified  post;  a  stronghold.— 4.  Local 
existence. 

From  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled 
away;  and  there  was  found  no/Awv  for  them. 

Rev.  XX.  II. 

6.  A  portion  or  passage  of  writing  or  of  a 
boolc. 
The/iaet  of  the  Scripture  which  he  read  was  this. 

Acts  vlil  32. 
(k  Point  or  degree  in  order  of  proceeding ; 
as,  in  the  first  place;  in  the  second  ptaee ; 
in  the  last  place.— 7.  Rank ;  order  of  prior- 
ity, dignity,  or  importance. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  pUoets,  and  this  centre. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  aad/iace.  SMak. 

&  Office;  employment:  official  station. 
'  Title,  place,  or  touch  of  pension. '  Tennyson. 
Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  joot/laet.    ShaM. 

9.  Ground  or  occasion;  room. 

There  b  no  /Ascr  of  doubting,  but  tfmt  If  Is  the 
very  same.  Hmmummtd. 

10.  Station  in  life;  calling;  occupation;  con- 
dition. 

God  would  give  them.  In  dielr  several  ftmtts  and 
callingi,  all  spiritual  and  temporal  blessliws  which 
he  sees  wantlog  to  them.  Dr.  H.  Mcrt. 


tl 


11.  Space  in  general 

But  she  tilptmet  within  herself  confines. 

Sir  y.  Dmvits. 

11  fioom ;  stead :  with  the  sense  of  substi- 
tution. 

And  Joseph  said  unto  them.  Fear  not ;  for  era  I  in 
the>ite<vofGodr  Gen.  L  ta 

18.  Boom;  kind  reception. 

My  word  hath  no //(MV  in  yon.     John  viii.  37. 

14.  One  of  the  three  unities  formerly  con- 
sidered essential  in  the  classical  drama. 
The  unity  of  place  consisted  in  keeping  the 
place  of  the  action  the  same  throughout  the 

Sieoe.— 1&  A  topic,  point  or  question  for 
iscussion:  an  old  rtietorical  term.  Bacon. 
in  In  attron.  the  position  in  the  heavens 
of  a  heavenly  body.— Ptoce  qf  the  moon,  the 
part  of  its  orbit  where  it  is  found  at  any 
given  tima— Place  of  the  sitn,  the  sign  and 
degree  of  the  zodiac  in  which  it  is  at  any 
given  time.— .^ppareiU  place,  the  position 
of  a  body  as  seen  from  the  surface  of  the 
earUi,  its  true  place  being  that  in  which  it 
would  ap];>ear  if  seen  from  the  earth's  centre. 
—Bccentric  piUiee  of  a  planet,  that  place  or 
point  of  its  orbit  in  which  it  would  appear 
if  seen  from  the  sun.— Oeoeenfne  and  Kelio- 
centric  place  of  a  plantt  See  OIOCXMTRIO 
and  HILIOCEMTRIC— 17.  In  gcom,  same  as 
Xocus.— 18.  Iti  falconry,  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion which  a  bird  of  prey  attains  in  its  flight 

A  falcon  tow'ring  in  her  pride  tUpUut. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  Idll'd.    Shak. 

—To  give  place,  (a)  to  make  room  or  way; 
to  yield;  as,  give  place  to  your  superiors. 

And  when  S  lady's  in  the  case. 

You  know  an  other  things /'^t«r//ffrr.    G<^y. 

(6)  To  give  room ;  to  give  advantage ;  to 
yield  to  the  influence  of;  to  listen  to. 

Neither  /iW  fian  to  the  devil.  Eph.  iv.  97. 

—To  have  place,  (a)  to  have  a  station,  room, 
or  seat ;  as,  sudi  aesires  can  have  no  place 
in  a  good  heart  (6)  To  have  actual  exist- 
ence.—To  take  pUue,  (a)  to  come  to  pass; 
to  hapiwn;  to  occur;  as,  this  or  that  event 
will  or  will  not  take  place.  f6)  To  take  the 
precedence  or  priority.  (e)t  To  take  effect 
•But  none  of  these  excuses  would  take 
place*  Speneer.— Place  qfarms,  in  fort  an 
enlargement  of  the  covered  way,  where 
bodies  of  troops  can  be  formed  to  act  on  the 
defensive  by  flanking  the  covered  way,  or 
on  the  offensive  by  sorties.- J^^A  P^^t  In 
5crtp.  a  mount  on  which  sacnflces  were 
offend  to  heathen  deities.— Sm.  Situation, 
seat  abode,  position,  locality,  location,  site, 
spot  office,  post  bertJi,  employment, charge, 
function,  trust  ground,  room,  occasion, 
stead. 

Plaoe  (pl&s).  V.  t  pret  A  pp.  placed;  ppr.  plac- 
ing. [  Fr.  ^cer,  to  place,  to  set  See  the 
noun.]  1.  To  put  or  set  in  a  particular  place 
or  spot;  to  set  or  imt  in  a  certain  relative 
position ;  to  locate ;  as,  to  place  a  house  by 
the  side  of  a  stream;  to  place  a  book  on  the 
shelf;  to  pteee  a  body  of  cavalry  on  each 
flank  of  an  army.— 2.  To  appoint,  set  induct 
or  establish  in  an  office. 

Thou  Shalt  pmvide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men, 
such  as  fear  Cod,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness; 
and/Atrr  such  over  them  to  be  rulers  of  thousands. 

Ex.  sviii.  ai. 

8.  To  put  or  set  in  any  particular  ranlc,  state, 
or  condition;  as,  in  whatever  spliere  men 
are  placed,  contentment  will  ensure  to  them 
a  large  portion  of  happiness.— 4.  To  set;  to 
fix;  as,  to  place  one's  affections  on  an  object; 
to  place  confidence  in  a  friend.— 6.  To  put 
out  at  interest ;  to  invest ;  io  lend ;  as,  to 
place  money  in  the  funds  or  in  a  bank. 

PlaoobO  (pla-s6a)6X  n.  [L.,  I  wiU  please.  1 
L  An  epithet  given  to  anv  medicine  adapted 

.  rather  to  please  than  to  benefit  the  patient 
2.  In  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  vesper  hymn  for  the 
dead,  beginning  Placebo  VonUno. 

Plaoe-bXlbk  (pUsOjrikX  n.  in  brickmaking, 
an  inferior  kind  of  brick,  which  having  been 
outermost  or  farthest  from  the  fire  in  the 
clamp  or  kiln,  has  not  received  sufficient 
heat  to  bum  it  thoroughly.  Place-bricks 
are  consequently  soft,  uneven  in  texture, 
and  of  a  red  colour.  They  are  also  termed 
Peekingt,  and  sometimes  Sandel  or  Samel 
Brickt. 

Plaoeftat  (pUs'fulX  a.  Filling  a  pUce. 
CSuipman. 

PlaoelaM  (pl&slesX  n.  Having  no  place  or 
office.    Canning. 

Plaoeman  (pl&rmanX  n.  One  who  holds  or 
occupies  a  place ;  specificallv,  one  who  has 
an  office  under  government  'A  cabinet 
which  combines  not  ptocemen  alone,  but  in- 
dependent and  popular  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen.'   Maeaulay. 


ch.  cAain;      6h.  Sc.  \och;     g,  go;      j,  job;      fi,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;     VB,  then;  th,  tAin;     w.  wig;    wh,  tMig;    zh,  amre.— See  KXT. 
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Plaoe-moxiKer  (pl&f'miing-gdrX  n,  A  traf- 
ficker in  public  emplojmieiits  and  patronage. 

Plaoe-nama  (pl&s'n&m),  n.  The  name  of  a 
place  or  locality;  such  a  name  as  is  giren 
to  places :  in  contradistinction  to  penonal 
name. 

Placenta  (pla-sen'ta),  fk  [L.,  a  cake.]  LThe 
afterbirth;  a  temporary  organ  developed 
within  the  uterus  of  tiie  human  female 
and  of  certain  animals  during  pregnancy, 
and,  as  its  popular  name  impues,  expelled 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child  or 
young  animal.  It  is  a  sp9ngy  vascular 
mass  existing  in  some  form  or  other  in  all 
mammals  except  the  monotremes  and  mar- 
supials, as  an  appends^  to  the  fcotal  mem- 
brane called  the  chorion.  Through  this 
organ  the  foetus  breathes  and  receives  nour- 
ishment—a. In  boL  that  part  of  a  seed-ves- 
sel on  which  the  ovules  or  seeds  are  placed. 


t»  Free  central  Placenta,  transverse  and  vertical 
se<^oos.  3,  AxUe  central  Placenta.  3,  Parietal  Pla- 
centa,   ma.  Placentae. 

It  is  always  of  a  soft  cellular  texture,  and  is 
commonly  found  occupying  the  margin  of  a 
carpeL  It  is.  however,  as  often  confined  to 
a  single  point,  as  in  nettles  and  many  other 
plants.  A  free  placerUa,  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  ovaxy;  a  parietal  placenta,  one  not 
projecting  far  inwards ;  or  one  essentially 
constituted  of  the  wall  of  the  seed-vessel. 

Placental  (pla-sen'tal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
placenta;  possessing  a  placenta;  constituted 
by  a  placenta. 

Placental  (pla-sen'talX  n.  In  tool  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sub-class  Placentalia. 

Plaoentalla  (pla-sen-tali-a),  n.  pL  The  pla- 
cental mamiuals,  one  of  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions or  sub-classes  into  which  mammals  are 
divided,  according  as  the  structure  known 
as  the  pkicerUa  is  present  or  absent,  the 
other  sub-class  being  the  Implacentalia  or 
non-placental  mammals.  The  Placentalia 
comprise  by  far  the  largest  number  of  mam- 
mals, all  being  of  higher  organization  than 
the  Implacentalia.  The  Implacentalia  com- 
prise only  two  orders— the  Monotremata 
and  Marsupialia. 

Placentanr  (pla-sen'ta-riX  n.  Inbot  a  pla- 
centa beuing  numerous  ovules. 

Placentanr  (pla-sen'ta-riX  a.  Having  refer- 
ence to  the  placenta;  as,  the  placetUary 
system  of  classification. 

Placentation  (pla-sen-ta'shon),  n.  The  dis- 
position of  the  placenta,  more  especially  in 
plants;  as,  parietal  placerUation. 

Flaoentlferous(pla-sen-tif«r-us).a.  (L.  pla- 
centa, a  cake,  and/ero,  to  bear.  ]  In  bot  and 
tool  bearing  or  producing  a  placental  hav- 
ing a  placenta.  'The  placent\ferou$  mam- 
mals.'   Theodore  OUL 

Placentiform  (pla-sen'tl-form),  a.  In  bot. 
shaped  like  a  placenta;  having  a  thick  cir- 
cular disc,  concave  in  the  centre  on  botli 
upper  and  lower  sides.  The  root  of  Cycla- 
men is  an  example. 

Place-proud  (pias'proud).  a.  Proud  of  posi- 
tion or  rank.     Beau,  d*  Fl. 

Placer  (plas'dr),  n.  One  who  places,  locates, 
or  sets.  'Thou  j>toctfr  of  plants  both  humble 
and  talL'    Spenser. 

Placer  (pmther'  or  pla-seiO.  »•  [Sp.J  A  gra- 
vellv  place  where  gold  occurs,  especially  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  or  in  the  bed  of  a  moun- 
tain stream;  a  spot  where  gold  dust  is  found 
in  the  soiL    [United  States.] 

ln/iaferdif(ginfc%  the  gold  is  scattered  all  throujfh 
the  surface  dirt;  ia/ocktt  di^^ngs  it  is  concentrated 
in  one  little  spot.  S.  Clemens. 

Placet  (plaa'et).  n.  [L..  it  pleases.]  1.  The 
assent  of  the  civil  power  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance.  —  2.  A 
vote  of  the  governing  body  in  a  university. 
3.  A  vote  of  assent  in  a  Latin  coimciL 

Placid  (plas'idX  a.  [L.  pto^uftw,  from  oloc^o. 
to  please.  See  Placablk.  ]  L  Gentle; 
quiet;  undisturbed;  equable. 

It  condnceth  unto  loni;  life  and  to  the  more  fiacid 
motion  of  the  spirits,  that  men's  actions  be  free. 

Bacon. 


2.  Serene;  mild;  unruffled.  'That  ploeul 
aspect  and  meek  regard.'  Mman.—CaXm^ 
TrawmU^  Placid,  QuieL    See  under  Calx. 

PladlUty  (pla-sid'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  placid ;  mildness ;  gentleness ; 
tranquillity;  peacefulness;  quietness. 

Pladdly  (plas'ld-lil  adv.  In  a  placid  man- 
ner ;  milaly ;  calmly ;  quietly ;  without  dis- 
turbance or  passion. 

Pladdness  (plas'id-neaX  n.     Same  as  Pla- 


Placft^fn.  [L.  placiftim,  that  which  pleases, 
a  decree,  from  placeo,  to  please.]  A  decree 
or  determination.  'A  diligent  collector  of 
the  plaeite  and  opinions  of  other  i^iiloso- 
phers.'    Evelyn. 

Pladtory  (plas'i-to-ri),  a.  Relating  to  pleas 
or  pleading  in  courts  of  law. 

Pladtom^plas'i-tumXtk  pL  PladtaCplas'- 
i-taX  [L.  See  Flacit.]  L  In  the  middle 
ages,  a  public  assembly  of  all  degrees  of 
men  where  the  sovereign  presided,  who  usu- 
ally consulted  upon  the  great  affadrs  of  the 
kingdom.— 2.  t  A  plea,  pleading,  or  debate, 
and  trial  at  law. 

Pladk  (plakX  n.  [Ft.  plaque,  from  FL  vlacke, 
a  thin  slice,  an  ancient  small  Flemish  coin. 
See  Placard.]  A  small  copper  coin  former- 
ly current  in  Scotland  equal  to  four  pennies 
Scots,  or  the  third  part  of  'an  Knglish 
penny. 

nacket  (plak'etX  n.  [From  the  Fr.  plaquer, 
to  lay  or  clap  on.  See  Placard.]  Lf  A 
petticoat:  sometimes  used  for  a  woman,  as 
petticoat  now  is. 

Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a  pUtektt. 

Beau.  &•  Ft. 

2.  The  opening  or  slit  in  a  petticoat  or  skirt; 
fent.— 3.  A  woman's  pocket    HaUiweU. 

Placket-hole  (plak^et-hdlX  n.  Same  as 
Placket,  2. 

PladC-ple  (plak'pn.  n.  A  pie  formerly  sold 
for  a  pTack.    Sir  W.  ScoU.    [Scotch.] 

Placoderm  (plak'd-ddrmX  n.  A  member  of 
the  Placodermata. 

Placodermata(plak-d-d6r'ma-taX  n.i>2.  [Gr. 
plax,  plakoe,  anything  flat  and  broad,  and 
derma,  sldn.  ]  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  bony-plated  fishes  of  the  Devonian  sys- 
tem, as  the  Coccosteus,  Pterichthys,  &o. 

Placosanold  (plak'd-gan-oidX  a.  and  n.  Of 
or  belonging  to  or  a  member  of  the  Placo- 
ganoideL 

Placoganoldei  (plak^d-ga-noi^dfi-n,  n.pl. 
[Gr.  plax,  plakoe,  anything  flat  and  broad, 
ganoe,  splendour,  and  eidoe,  likeness.]  One 
of  the  two  primary  divisions  into  which 
ganoid  fishes  have  been  divided,  the  ofjier 
being  the  LepidoganoideL     In  the  placo- 

Snolds  the  skeleton  is  imperfectly  ossified, 
e  head  and  moro  or  less  of  the  body  are 
protected  by  large  ganoid  plates,  which  in 
many  cases  are  united  by  sutures,  and  the 
tail  is  heterooercaL  It  includes  the  stur- 
geons, as  also  some  highly  aingular  fossil 
forms.  The  placoganoids  aro  richly  ropre- 
sented  in  the  Devonian  ei>och  and  disappear 
in  the  carboniferous. 

Placdd  (plak'oid).  a.  [See  above.]  latooL 
(a)  a  term  applied  to  a  certain  class  of 
scales,  consisting  of  detached  bony  grains, 
tubercles,  or  plates,  of  which  the  latter  aro 
not  uncommonly  armed  with  spines.  (6)  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  order  PlacoideL 

Placoid,Placoldlan(plak'oid.pla-koi'dl-anX 
n.  A  fish  belonging  to  the  order  Placoidei 
of  Agassiz. 

Placoidei  (plakoi'de-iX  n.  piL  The  name 
given  by  Agassiz  to  an  order  of  flulies  mora 
recently  termed  Elasmobranchii  (which  seel 

Plafond  (pla-fondO,  n.  [Fr.,  from  plat,  flat, 
and  fond,  bottom,  back,  back  pari]  In 
arch,  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  whether  flat  or 
arched;  also,  the  under  side  of  the  projec- 
tion of  the  larmier  of  the  cornice,  and  gen- 
erally any  sofllt.    Called  also  Planeher. 

Plagal  (pla'galX  a.  [Gr.  plagioe,  oblique] 
In  mwnc.  a  term  applied  to  the  four  colla- 
teral scales  added  by  Gregory  the  Great  to 
the  four  authentic  scales  of  Ambrose.— 
Plagal  cadence,  the 
chord  or  harmony  of 
the  fourth  or  subdomi- 
nant.  followed  by  that 
of  the  tonic.— Plagal 
melodiee.  certain  mel- 
odies which  have  their 
principal  notes  bring 
between  the  fifth  of 
the  key  and  its  octave 
or  twelfth.  The  psalm  tune  Old  Hundred 
is  a  plagal  melody. 

Plage,  t  n.    The  plague^ 

Place,  t  n.     |Fr 


Plagid  Cadence. 


Chaucer. 
jtlarff,  L.  plaffo.]    A  region; 


a  country;  a  quarter  or  division  of  the  globe. 
C?iaucer. 

Plaglarlum  (pl&'Ji-a-rizmX  tk  l.  The  act  of 
plagiarizing  or  of  purloining  another  man's 
words  or  ideas ;  the  offence  of  taking  par- 
ages from  another  man's  compositions,  and 
publishing  them  as  one's  own;  literary  theft. 
2.  That  which  is  plagiarized. 

Plagiarist  (pl&'ji-a-ristX  n.  One  that  pla- 
giarizes or  purloins  the  ideas  or  language  of 
another  and  publishes  them  as  his  own;  a 
plagiary.  'P<a^rt9ts  aro  always  suspicions 
of  being  stolen  from.'    Coleridge. 

Plaglanie  (plA'Ji-a-rizX  v.t  and  i  jprat  A 
pp.  plagiarized;  ppr.  plaaiariiing.  To  steal 
or  purloin  from  the  writings  of  another ;  to 
commit  plagiary;  as,  to  plagiariu  a  passage. 

Plagiary  (pl&'ji-a-riX  n.  [L  ota^tarMO,  a 
plagiary,  a  kidnapp^,  from  ptagtum,  man- 
steiuing.  kidnapping,  from  ptajja,  a  snare, 
trap,  toil,  from  same  root  as  Gr.  vleko,  to 
entwina]  L  One  that  steals  or  purloins  the 
words  or  ideas  of  another  and  ];>asses  them 
off  as  his  own;  a  literary  thiel 

Without  Invention  a  painter  to  but  a  copier,  and  a 
poet  but  a  pteigiary  of  others.  Drytkm. 

2.  The  crime  of  literary  theft;  plagiarism. 

Plagiary  had  not  its  nativity  with  printini;,  but  be- 

Em  when  the  paucity  of  books  scarce  wanted  that 
vention.  Sir  T.  Brtwtu. 

Plttlaryt  (pl&'Ji^a-ri)^  a.  l.  Stealing  men ; 
kidnapping.  'Plagiary  and  man-stealing 
Tartars.'  Sir  T.  Brovme.—Z  Practising  li- 
terary theft  'A  plagiary  sonnet- wri^t' 
Bp.  HaU. 

Plajdanlax  (pl&-Ji-»1alcBX  ^  (Or.  plagioe, 
obllaue.  and  aulax,  a  furrow.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  marsupials  found  in  the  Purbeck  beds 
(upper  oolite),  believed  to  be  neariy  allied 
to  the  kangaroo-rat  of  Australia. 

PlaJKUiedral (pl&-Jih«'dralX a.  [Or. plagioe, 
oblique,  and  hedra,  a  side.]  In  cryetaL 
having  oblique  sides. 

Pla«iocla8e  (pl&'Ji-5.klizX  n.  [Or.  plagioe, 
oblique,  transverse,  and  klasie,  fracture.] 
The  name  given  by  Broithaupt  to  the  groups 
of  triclinic  felspars,  the  two  prominent 
cleavage  directions  in  which  aro  oblique  to 
one  another.  The  plagioclase  felspar  group 
includes  albites  and  other  soda  felspars. 

PlaglOCla8Uc(pla'Ji-d-klas''UkXa.  Of  the 
naturo  of  or  containing  plaMoclase.  'The 
very  rare  association  of  a  putgioclaetie  fel- 
spar with  free  quartz.'  Nineteenth  Century. 

PlaglOStoma  (pla-Ji-os'to-ma),  n.  [  Gr.  pla- 
gioe, oblique,  and  etoma,  a  mouth.]  A 
general  title  for  certain  obliquely  oval  bi- 
valve shells  found  fossil  in  the  trias  and 
beds  above  it 

PlaglOBtome  (pl&'ji-6-st0mX  n.  [Gr.  plaaioe, 
transverse,  and  etoma,  mouth.]  A  fish  of  the 
sub-order  PlagiostomL 

Plaglostoml  Cpl&-Ji-08'td-mI),  n.pl.  A  sub- 
order of  cartilaginous  fishes,  which  have 
their  mouth  placed  transversely  beneath  the 
snout    It  includes  the  sharks  and  rays. 

PlajgiostomouB  (pl&-Ji-o8't6-mnBX  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Plagiostomi. 

Plaxlnm,  PlasU  crimen  (pl&'Jl-um,  pl&'ji-l 
kri'menX  n.  f L.  ]  In  civil  and  Scots  law,  the 
crime  of  stealing  men,  women,  or  children, 
which  was  punishable  with  death. 

PlaJHXe  (pl^).  n.  [From  the  Latin,  but  prob- 
ably not  directly:  conip.  D.  ptaag,  Dan. 
and  G.  plage,  Icel.  plaga,  Pr.  plaga,  pla- 
giia,  0.  Sp.  pUiga,  the  plague;  from  L.  plaga, 
Gr.  pUgi,  a  blow,  stroke,  stroke  of  oua- 
mity.  from  plfeed,  pepUga,  to  strike,  amaze, 
confound.]  1.  A  blow  or  calamity;  seven 
trouble  or  vexation;  that  which  troubles  or 
vexes. 

of  aM^/(i£^tes,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  scad. 
Save,  save,  oh !  have  nie  from  the  candid  friend ! 

CaMHiMf. 

2.  A  pestilential  disease:  eq>ecially  a  msJig- 
tiant  fever  eminently  contagious,  and  at- 
tended by  excessive  debility,  as  also  with 
carbuncles  or  buboes.  It  often  prevails  in 
F^l>t.  Syria,  and  Turkey,  and  has  at  times 
prevailed  in  the  large  cities  of  Enro];>e  with 
frightful  mortality. 

a  //(tj^ite  upon  the  people  fell. 

A  famine  after  laid  them  low.     TeHMys0M. 

—  Plague  on  or  upon,  a  kind  of  curse  or  de- 
nunciation, literally  invoking  some  calam- 
ity to  fall  upon  an  object,  but  really  e^qtres- 
sive  of  weariness  or  petty  annoyance.    'A 

^ague  o'  both  your  houses.'    Shak. 

Plagae  (plag).  f  t  pret  *  PP-  plagued;  ppr. 
plaguing.  [From  the  noun  (which  seeXl 
1.  I'o  vex ;  to  tease ;  to  harass ;  to  trouble ; 
to  embarrass. 

We  but  te.ich 

BIoo<1v  5n«.tructinr.<.  which,  brinjf  tnii^lit.  return 
To //.fA'»/«' tlic  inventor  S^k. 


Fite.  f»r.  fat.  fnll:       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       n6te.  not,  move:       tube.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abtme:      y.  8c  tey. 
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%  To  infest  with  diseaso,  ealamity,  or  na> 

tond  evil  of  any  kind. 

Thttt  were  thej/Av^Mrf 
And  worn  with  bmine.  Mitt*tu 

8tn.  To  rex,  torment,  diitrees.  afflict,  har- 
aM,  annoy,  teaee.  tantalize,  trouble,  moleat» 
embarraM,  peiplex. 

Plagoeftll  Tplag'rul).  a.  Abounding  with 
puguea;  infected  with  plagues.    Uvr.  /or 

Flirnftlimi  (pUgleai  tL   Free  from  plagues 

ortne  plagna     Wr^Kt 
Flacoe-mark  (plag'mlirlcX  ^    Same  as 

Flag%f-9pot. 
VlMgan  (pVk(f6r\  n.    One  who  plagues  or 

▼exes.  'Our  plagues  and  our  pta^uer*.*  Sir 

T.  Broume. 
PlaipoeHMMre  (plig'sOrX  n.    A  sore  resulting 

from  the  league. 

Thoa  art  a  boU. 
A  /tagHt^ort  or  embossed  carbtmde 
In  my  corrupted  blood.  SkaJt. 

PlaiTUe-gpot  (plftf^spotX  n.  A  mark  or  spot 
of  plague  or  foul  disiease ;  a  deadly  mark  or 
si|aL 

The  idea  that  he  had  deprived  Sybil  of  her  inherit- 
ance  had  .  .  .  been  the //IvMr-j^  of  Hattoa's  Efe. 

Disratli. 

FlafoUy  (pUtg^-liX  adv.  Vexatiously;  in  a 
manner  to  vex,  lianiss,  or  embarrass;  |^«atly ; 
horribly.  '  But  he  has  me  so  pioiiutfy  under 
the  lash.'  Drudeii.  '  So  plo^iiy  stiff  and 
stately.'    Landor.  JColloq.] 

Plaguy  (pUg'i),  a.  v  exatious ;  troublesome ; 
tormenting;  annoying:  wearisome.  [Colloq.] 

What  have  we  to  do  with  their //^<r  diction  f 

J.BaiUu. 

Plaguy  (pliglX  <kIv.  Vexatiously;  deucedly. 
Byron.    (Colloq.  1 

Plaloe,  Piaiie  (pua),  n.  [From  L.  piatessa. 
a  flat-flsh.  from  Or.  pUUyt^  flat]  A  fish  of 
the  genus  Pleuroneotes,  the  P.  plaUMta, 
growing  to  the  weight  of  8  or  10  lbs.  or  more. 
This  flsn  is  more  flat  and  square  than  the 
halibut  By  some  naturalists  Platessa  Is 
regarded  as  a  genus,  and  the  plaice  is  Imown 
as  the  P.  vuigaris, 

Plalo»-moutn(pl&s'mouth).n.  A  small  wry 
mouth,  like  that  of  the  plaice.    B.  Jonmm. 

Plaid  (plid  or  pladXn.  [Gael  ptoufe.  a  blan- 
ket or  plaid,  oontf.  from  veUaidL  a  sheep- 
sldn,  from peal<, a  sidn  or  hide.]  Asarment 
of  tartan  or  checked  woollen  cloth  oi  several 
colours  worn  by  the  Highlanders  and  others 
in  Scotland,  and  forming  a  prominent  part 
of  the  national  costume.  It  is  a  large  rec- 
tangular piece  of  woollen  stuff,  and  is  worn 
by  both  sexes  in  various  fashions.  The  belted 
plaid  is  plaited  and  bound  round  the  waist 
DT  a  leathern  belt,  the  upper  part  being 
attached  to  the  left  shoulder.  The  plaid 
is  worn,  more  for  show  than  use.  by  that 
portion  of  our  infantry  called  Highland 
regiments.  Plaids  of  a  peculiar  blsick  and 
white  checlc,  known  as  shepherd's  tartan, 
or  of  a  plain  gray,  are  largely  worn  by  the 
rural  population  of  Scotland,  and  are  some- 
times called  Maudt. 
Ah  I  there  my  yoonff  footstep*  in  infancy  wander'd ; 


I 


My  cap  was  the  tmnnet.  my  cloak  was  the //aid; 

d  glade 


On  chleuains  long  perlsh'd  my  memory  pooc 
As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine<over'd  glade. 


Flalded  (pIAd'edX  a.  L  Of  the  cloth  of 
which  plaids  are  made;  tartan. 

A  military  troop 
Cheered  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they  marched 
In  pUidtd  vest.  tV*rini>0rth. 

i.  Wearing  a  plaid.  '  All  plaided  and  plumed 
*  in  their  tartan  array.'  CampbeU. 
PlaldttD,  PlaldlBf  (pUd'en,  plidOngX  «* 
A  ooarM  woollen  cIoUi  differing  from  flannel 
in  being  twilled.  It  is  used  for  blankets, 
shepherds'  plaids,  and  sometimes  for  cloth- 
ing.   [Scotch.] 

Plain  (plinX  a.  (Fr.  piain,  Pr.  pten.  It 
pianOf  from  L.  plantu,  plain.  Plan  an<l 
plane  are  different  forms  of  the  same  wonl.  ] 
1.  Without  elevations  and  depressions;  level; 
flat;  even:  smooth:  in  this  sense  the  same  as 
plant.  *To  break  the  clods  and  make  the 
surface  plain.'  Dryden.  —  ^  Open;  clear; 
without  anything  intervening. 

Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  /iaiH  Aght  and  open 
field.  FettoH. 

8.  Void  of  ornament;  without  embellish- 
ment; simple;  unadorned;  as.  a  plain 
dress.  'Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  with- 
out a  show.'  Dryden—b.  Without  beauty; 
homelv:  sometimes  used  as  a  euphemism 
for  ugly;  as,  she  has  a  decidedly  plain  up- 
pearance. 

He  is  a  great  tall  man,  not  handsome,  and  not/teiM. 

Afrr  RitUHt. 

A.  Artless;  simple;  unlearned;  without  dis- 
guise, cunning,  or  affectation ;  without  re 


flnement;    unsopliisticated.     'Pioin,   but 

Eious  Christians.'    Hammond.     'A  plain, 
luntman.'  Shak.  —7.  Honestly  undiignised; 
open;  frank;  sincere;  unreserved. 

He  cannot  flatter,  hel— 
An  honest  mind,  and/to^,— he  must  speak  truth. 

SAm». 
dve  me  leave  to  be  >/a^  with  you.     BmtfH. 

8.  Mere;  absolute;  unmistakable. 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past, 
Tum'd  crittcks  next,  and  proved /iain  fools  at  luft. 

9.  Without  difficulties  or  intricacies. 

It  was  a  case  of  very /Atui  sailiiiK-       DicJtens. 

10.  Evident  to  the  understanding;  clear; 
manifest ;  not  obscure ;  as,  plain  words  or 
terms:  to  make  one's  meaning  plain:  it  was 
plain  ne  was  offended.— 11.  Nol  highly  sea- 
soned; not  rich;  not  luxuriously  dressed; 
as,  a  plain  diet— 12.  Not  dyed,  variegated, 
or  ornamented  with  figures;  as,  p2atn  mus- 
lin.—Pfatn  dothf,  the  ordinary  dress  of  so- 
ciety; non-offldal  dress:  opposed  to  uniform; 
as.  a  policeman  or  soldier  in  plain  dothet. 
'  They  met  his  Boyal  Hidbness  in  plain 
elothu,'  Thackeray.— SYHf.  Event  level,  flat, 
smooth,  open,  artless,  unaffected,  undis- 
guised, fnmlc,  sincere,  honest,  candid,  in- 
genuous,un  varnished,  unembellished.  down- 
right, unreserved,  clear,  simple,  distinct, 
obvious,  apparent,  manifest 

Plain  (plinLadt;.  In  a  plain  manner;  plainly; 
franldy;  bluntly. 

Sir.  to  tell  you  //rttw, 
in  find  a  fairer  face  not  washea  to-day.    SMak. 

Plain  (pl&nX  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  1.  A 
piece  of  level  land;  a  piece  of  around  with 
an  even  surface,  or  a  surface  little  varied 
by  inequalities;  as,  all  the  plain  of  Jordan. 
Gen.  xui.  18.  In  geog.  plain  is  the  general 
term  for  sll  those  parts  of  the  dry  land 
which  cannot  properlv  be  called  hillv  or 
mountainous.  Plains  have  different  phys- 
ical appearances  according  to  their  geo- 
graphical poaition,and  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics oi  each  have  procured  for  them 
different  names;  as,  the  uteppee  of  Asia,  the 
pampat  of  South  America,  and  the  prairiet 
or  eavannahs  of  North  America.— 2.  Field 
of  battle.  'Pour  forth  Britannia's  legions 
on  the  ptoin.'   ArbuthnoL 

Plaint  (pUm),  vX   1.  To  make  plain  or  even 
on  the  surface:  to  plane;  to  leveL    Sir  J. 
Hayward.  —2.  To  make  plain,  clear,  or  mani- 
fest; to  explain. 
Whafs  dumb  in  show,  in /^i>i  in  speech.    SMaJi. 

Plaint  (pl&n).  v.i.  [Fr.  plaindre,  L.  pUmao, 
to  lament]  To  lament  or  wail;  to  comphun. 

Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow, 
The  king  hath  cause  Xopiaitt.  Shak. 

Plain  t(p]inXv.t  To  lament;  to  mourn  over; 
to  complain  ot 
Who  can  give  tears  enough  to/Uit'n 
The  loss  and  lack  we  have  f    Sir  y.  Haringt^n. 

PLalnant  (pUn'antl  n.    In  law,  a  plaintiff. 
Plainbadn  (plin1>alai), «».  p<.    A  term  in 
the  weaving  trade  for  bombazettes. 
Plain-chanlt(pl&n'chant),n.  SameasPtoin- 


mmg. 

Plam< 


-  Chart  (pUn'chKrt),  n.    A  chart  hdd 
down  on  Mercator's  projection. 

Plain -dealer  (pl&n'd£l-4r),  n.  One  who 
speaks  out  his  views  with  great  plainness ; 
one  who  is  frank,  sincere,  honest,  and  open 
in  speaking  and  acting. 

Plain-deaUng  (plan'del-ing).  a.  Dealing  or 
communicating  wiUi  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity; honest;  open;  speaking  and  acting 
without  art;  as,  a  ptom-deoiifif^  man.  Shak. 

Plain -dealing  (plan'd«l-ing),  n.  A  q)eak- 
ing  or  oommunicating  with  openness  and. 
sincerity;  management  without  art.  strata- 
gem, or  disguise;  sinceri^.  '  Too  little  wit, 
'  and  too  much  plain-dealing  for  a  states- 
man.'   Sir  J,  Denham. 

Plain-hearted  (pUnlilirt-ed),  a.  Having  a 
sincere  heart ;  communicating  without  art, 
reserve,  or  hypocrisy;  of  a  mmk  disposi- 
tion. '  Free-spoken  and  plain-hearted  men.' 
MUton. 

Plain -heartedness  (plUnOittrt-ed-nes),  n. 
Franlcness  of  disposition;  sincerity,  llally- 
weU. 

nain]lolie.t  adv.    Plainly.    Chaucer. 

Plainly  (pUnli y,  adv.    in  a  plain  manner : 

(a)  wiQiout  cunning  or  disguise;  honestly; 

sincerely;  bluntly. 

You  write  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  Mend,  set- 
ting down  your  thoughts  as  they  occur,  and  dealing 
/iaiH/y  with  me  in  the  matter.  /V/r. 

(b)  Evidently;  clearly;  not  obscurely. 

We  see  //aittfjf  that  we  have  the  means,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  appUcatioo  of  them  is  wantini;. 


ifi)  Without  ornament  or  embellishment: 
soberly;  as,  a  lady  plainly  dressed. 
Plainness  (pl&n'ues).  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  plain :  (a)  evenness  of  surface ; 
levelness.  (6)  Want  of  ornament ;  want  of 
artificial  show. 

As  shades  most  sweetly  recommend  the  light. 
So  modest  /iaiHtuss  seu  off*  sprightly  wit.    Puf^. 

(e)  Openness;  candour;  rough,  blimt,  or  un- 
refined franlcness. 

Yoor /laiH$$€ss  and  your  shortness  please  me  weU. 

SkaJk. 
(d)  Clearness:  inteUigibiUty.    (e)  Want  of 
beauty;  homeliness ;  a  euphemism  for  ugli- 
ness. 

Plain-singing  (pl&n'sing-ingX  n.  Plain  un« 
varied  singing;  plain-song. 

It  was  all.  indeed,  mere  sing-song,  or  rather  (if  the 
expression  be  not  too  quamt)  sing  without  song;  for 
the  term  song  implies  some  decree  of  melody  and 
air,  of  which  tnat  music  was  utterly  devoid ;  it  tnere- 
fore  could  onlv  be  called  *taiMsi$tjn$tg  or  chaunt- 
ing.  which,  perhaps,  is  the  best  translation  of^anus 
eantHS.  LowtU  Mason. 

Plain-song  (plan'song).  fi.  1.  In  tntme.  the 
simple,  grave,  and  unadorned  chant  in  which 
the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  been  rendered  from  a  very  eaiiv  ase. 
It  consists  largely  of  monotone,  and  its  In- 
flections seldom  exceed  the  range  of  an  oc- 
tave.—2.  The  simple  notes  of  an  air  without 
ornament  or  variation ;  hence,  a  plain  un- 
exaggerated  statement  *  The  humour  of  it 
is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain-eong  of  it' 
Shak.  Sometimes  used  adjectively.  'The 
plain-eong  cuckoo  gray. '    Shak. 

Nor  had  Charlotte's  (BrontS)  less  old*world  and 
Titanic  soul  anv  touch  of  the  self-dependent  solitary 
contempt  for  all  outward  objects  of  faith  and  hope 
.  .  .  which  speaks  in  the  fiain-song  note  of  Emily's 
clear,  stem  verse  with  sucn  grandeur  of  antichristfaa 
fortitude  and  self-controUing  self-reliance. 

Stvittburfn. 

Plain-speaking  (pl&n'sp«k-ingX  n.  Plain- 
ness or  bluntness  of  speech;  candour;  frank- 
ness.   Roget 

Plain  -  spoken  (pUn'spOk-n  ),  a.  Speaking 
with  plain  unreserved  sincerity.  'The  re- 
putation of  a  ptotn-«t>oiiren,  honest  man.' 
Dryden.  [Though  passive  in  form  this  word 
has  always  an  active  meaning ;  comp.  fair- 
epoken,  miMtakeiit  fornoom.] 

PUinstanes  (pl&n'st4nz),  n.  pi.  Pavement 
[Scotch.] 

1  trow  no  grass  grew  beneath  his  feet  on  the^/afM- 
stftiies  of  London.  Catt. 

Plaint  (pl&ntX  n,  [Fr.  plainte ,  from  plaindre, 
from  L.  planetue,  lamentation,  from  plango^ 
planetum,  to  beat,  to  beat  the  breast  in 
token  of  grief,  to  lament,  from  same  root 
as  Or.  pU$96,  plagein,  to  strike,  to  beat.] 
L  Lamentation;  complaint;  audible  expres- 
sion of  sorrow;  a  sad  or  serious  song.  'A 
peasant's  plaint. '    Byron. 

From  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  ^mts  thus  pour'd. 

MittoM. 

2.  Complaint;  representation  made  of  in- 
jury or  wrong  done. 

There  are  three  Just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain ; 
one  ot^/at$iU,  two  upon  defence.  ifiKWM. 

8.  In  law,  a  private  memorial  tendered  to  a 
court,  in  which  the  person  sets  forth  his 
cause  of  action;  the  exhibition  of  an  action 
in  writing.  Plaint  is  the  first  process  in  an 
inferior  court,  in  the  nature  of  an  original 
writ 

Plaintfol  (pl&nfful).  a.  Complaining;  ex- 
pressing sorrow  with  an  audible  voice;  con- 
taining a  plaint.  'My  plain^ul  tongue.' 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Plaintiir  (plan'tif),  n.  [Fr.  jAaintif,  mourn- 
ful, making  complaint  See  Blaint.]  In  lav?, 
the  person  who  commences  a  suit  before 
a  triDimal  for  the  recovery  of  a  claim:  op- 
posed to  d^endant. 

PlaintifFt  (plan'tif),  a.  Complaining;  plain- 
tive. 

His  younger  mn  on  the  polluted  ground. 
First  fruit  of  death,  lies/Aii'x/i^of  a  wound 
Given  by  a  brother's  hand.  Prior. 

PlaintiTe  (plan'tivX  a.  [Fr.  »toinf(^.]  1.  Ex- 
pressive of  sorrow  or  melancholy;  mournful; 
sHd:  applied  to  things;  as.  aptotnftve  sound; 
a  ptosnfiiw  song.  *  The  most  plaintive  ditty. ' 
iMndar. 

"Whotc  piaitttive  strain  each  love^sick  miss  admires. 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires.       Byron. 

2.  t  Complaining;  giving  utterance  to  sorrow 
or  grief:  repining.  'To  soothe  the  sorrows 
of  her  plaintive  son.'   Dryden. 

PlaintlYely  (pl&n'tiv-lil  adv.  In  a  plain- 
tive manner;  motimfully;  sadly. 

Plaintiyeness  (plftn'tiv-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  plaintive. 


ch,  cAain;      di.  Sc.  loeA;     g,  go;     J.  job;      h,  Fr.  toti;      ng,  sii^;     TH,  then;  th,  thin\     w,  idg;    wh,  trAig;    zh,  anire.— See  KST. 
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PUdntless  (plan ties),  a.  Without  com- 
plaint; unrepining.  *Plaintle»$  patience.' 
Savage. 

Plain-work  (p1an'w6rk).  n.  Plain  needle- 
work, as  distinguished  from  embroidery. 

Plalse  (plos).  n.    Same  as  Plaice. 

Plalster  (plas'tdr),  n.    Plaster.    Shak. 

Plait  (plat),  n.  [O.E.  pieyte,  O.Fr.  j>loit, 
pleit,  m)m  L.  pleeU^t  Gr.  ilekU,  a  twisted 
rope,  from  pUklog^  twisted,  plekO,  to  twist; 
same  root  as  L.  j^icare,  to  twist,  whence 
2>ly;  comp.  also  w.  pUth^  a  plait,  and  £. 
plight]  1.  A  flattened  gather  or  fold;  a 
doubling  of  cloth  or  any  similar  tissue  or 
fabric. 

It  is  rery  difficult  to  trace  out  the  fij^re  of  a  vest 
through  all  the  plaits  and  foIdinK  of  the  drapery. 

Aaditou. 

2.  A  braid,  as  of  hair,  straw,  &c 
Plait  (plat),  v.t.  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To 
fold;  to  double  in  narrow  strips;  as,  to  pHait 
a  gown  or  a  sleere.— 2.  To  braid;  to  inter- 
weave the  locks  or  strands  of;  as,  to  plait 
the  hair.  —3.  To  mat;  to  felt  S.  H.  Kniaht 
Plalted(pl&fed).p.anda.  1.  Folded;  braided; 
InterwoTen;  wrinkled;  contracted;  knitted. 

A  conflicting  of  shame  and  ruth 
Was  in  his  plaited  brow.  K*ats. 

2.  In  hoi.  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf  folded 
lengthwise  like  the  plaits  of  a  closed  fan» 
as  the  vine-leaf  and  many  palm-leaves.  — 
S.t  Tangled ;  intricate.  'Plaited  cunning.' 
Shak. 

Plaiter  (pl&t'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
plaits  or  braids. 

Plan  (plan),  n.  [Fr.  plan,  from  L.  plantu, 
plain,  flat,  leveL  See  Plain.]  1.  Properly 
the  representation  of  anything  drawn  on  a 
plane,  as  a  map  or  chart ;  but  the  word  is 
usually  applied  to  the  representation  of  a 
horizontal  section  of  a  building,  such  as  it 
appears  or  is  intended  to  appear  on  the 
ground,  showing  the  extent,  division,  and 
distribution  of  its  area  into  apartments, 
rooms,  passages,  Ac.  The  raised  plan  of  a 
building  is  the  same  with  what  is  otherwise 
cidled  an  eUvaHon.  A  ge<nnetrioal  plan  is 
that  wherein  the  solid  or  vacant  parts  are 
represented  in  their  natural  proportions.  A 
penpeetive  plan  is  one,  the  lines  of  which 
follow  the  rules  of  perspective,  reducing 
the  sizes  of  more  distant  parts.  The  term 
plan  may  be  applied  to  the  draught  or  re- 
presentation of  any  projected  work  on 
paper  or  on  a  plain  surface;  as.  the  plan  of 
a  town  or  city,  or  of  a  harbour  or  fori— 2.  A 
scheme  devised;  a  project;  as,  the  plan  of 
a  constitution  of  government;  the  plan  of  a 
treatv;  the  plan  of  an  expedition.— S.  Dis- 
posidon  of  parts  according  to  a  certain  de- 
sign. 

L.et  us 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man, 

A  mighty  maze  I  but  not  without  a//<iM.      Pcfe. 

4.  A  method  or  process;  a  way;  a  custonL 

The  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  ^•r/i. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.     fforctrworih, 

Stn.  Draught,  delineation,  plot,  sketch, 
scheme,  project,  design,  contrivance,  de- 
vice, method,  process,  way. 

Plan  (planX  v.t.  nret  &  pp.  planned;  ppr. 
planning.  1.  To  invent  or  contrive  for  con- 
struction; as,  to  plan  an  edifice.  — 2.  To 
scheme:  to  devise;  to  form  in  design;  as,  to 
plan  the  conquest  of  a  coimtry.  '  Plan  with 
all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate. '    Pope. 

Planaxian  (pla-n&'ri-anXn.  [From  t.  ptonta. 
flat]    An  annelid  of  the  order  Planarida. 

PUmarlda  (pla-nar'i-da).  n.  pL  The  plan- 
arians.  a  sub-order  of  flat  soft-bodied  an- 
nelids, of  the  order  Turbellaria,  mostly  oval 
or  elliptical  in  shape,  and  not  unlike  the 
foot  of  a  gasteropodous  moUuac.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  aquatic  in  their  habits, 
occurring  in  fresh -water  or  on  the  sea- 
shore, but  are  found  occasionally  in  moist 
earth.  The  male  and  female  organs  are 
united  in  the  same  individual,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  reproduction  may  be  either  sexuid. 
by  means  of  true  ova,  or  non- sexual,  by 
internal  gemmation  or  transverse  fluion. 
The  sub-order  is  divided  into  sections— 
Ehabdocotla,  characterized  by  a  straight, 
unbranching  intestine,  and  a  body  elon- 

Kted,  rounded,  or  oval,  and  Dendroecela, 
ving  a  branched  or  arborescent  intestine, 
and  a  flat,  broad  body. 
Planariold  (pla-n&M-oidX  n.    Like  a  plan- 
arian  in  form. 

Planary  (pla'na-rl),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
plane. 

PianO66r(plan-s£r0.n.  The  wmetaPlaneher. 
Plancht  (plansh).  n.    A  plank.    Fanshaw. 


Planoht  (plansh),  V.  t  (Fr.  planehe,  a  plank. 
See  Plamk.]  To  plank;  to  make  or  cover 
with  planks  or  boards.  *Aplanched  gate.' 
Shak.  *  Planch  on  a  piece  as  broad  as  thy 
cap.'    Bp.  StiU. 

Plandier  (plansh'6r).  n.  [Fr.  planchir.] 
l.t  A  plank.  Drayton.— Z\  A  floor  of  wood. 
Bacon.— S.  In  arch,  same  as  Plafond.— 
4.  In  aiiat  the  Inferior  wall  or  boundary  of 
a  cavity. 

Planchert  (plansh'^rX  v.i.  To  make  a  floor 
of  wood.    Abp.  SancrqfL 

Planchet  (pUnsh'et).  n.  [Fr.  planchette. 
See  Plank.]  A  flat  piece  of  metal  intended 
for  a  coin,  with  a  smooth  surface  for  receiv- 
ing the  die  impression. 

Planchette  (pian-shefX  n.  1.  A  small  plank 
or  board;  specifically,  a  name  given  by  be- 
lievers in  'spirit  manifestatioiur  to  a  heart- 
shaped  piece  of  board  mounted  on  thin  sup- 
ports, two  of  which  are  castors,  and  one  a 
pencil  which  makes  marks  as  the  board  is 

Sushed  under  the  hands  of  those  whose 
ngers  rest  upon  it— 2.  A  circumfereutor 
(which  see). 

nane  (planla.  [From  L.  pHanut.  See  Plain.  ] 
Without  elevations  or  depressions;  even; 
level;  flat;  as,  a  otone  surface;  9.  plane  mir- 
ror.—Ptona  angle,  an  angle  contained  be- 
tween two  straight  lines  meeting  in  a  plane. 
—Plane  chart  See  Chajlt.— Plane  Jigwre, 
in  geom.  a  plane  surface  terminated  every- 
where by  Imes.- PtofM  geometry,  the  geo- 
metnr  of  plane  flgures,  in  contradistinction 
to  eoUd  geometry,  or  the  geometi^  of  solids. 
—Plane  pnMem,  a  problem  which  can  be 
solved  by  Uie  intersections  of  ri^ht  lines  and 
citcleM.— Plane  sailing,  in  navig.  the  art  of 
determining  a  ship's  place,  on  the  suppod- 
tion  that  she  is  moving  on  a  plane,  or  that 
Uie  surface  of  the  ocean  is  plane  instead  of 
being  spherical  This  supposition  may  be 
adopted  for  short  distances  without  leading 
to  great  errors;  and  it  affords  great  facilities 
in  calculation,  as  the  place  of  the  ship  is  found 
by  the  solution  of  a  risht-angled  triangle. 
In  plane  saUing  the  pnncipal  terms  made 
use  of  are  the  cour»e,dtstance,departure,  and 
difference  qf  latitude,  any  two  of  which  be- 
ing given,  the  others  can  be  toxm±— Plane 
scale,  in  navia.  a  scale  on  which  are  gradu- 
ated chords,  ames,  tangents,  secants,rhumb8, 
geographical  miles,  &c.— Plane  surveying. 
the  surveying  of  tracts  of  moderate  extent, 
without  regarding  the  curvature  of  the 
earth.  —Plane  trigonometry.  See  Tbioono- 

MBTRT. 

Plane  (pl&nX  n.  l.  A  smooth  or  perfectly 
level  surface;  a  part  of  something  having  a 
level  surface ;  as,  to  roll  a  body  up  an  in- 
clined plane;  the  plane  of  a  dial,  that  is, 
the  level  surface  on  which  the  lines  mark- 
ing the  hours  are  drawn.  —  2.  In  geom.  a 
surface  such  that  if  any  two  points  what- 
ever in  it  be  joined  by  a  straight  line,  the 
whole  of  the  straight  line  will  be  in  the  sur- 
face. The  term  plane  is  frequently  em- 
ployed to  express  an  ideal  surface,  sup- 
posed to  cut  and  pass  through  solid  bodies 
or  in  various  directions ;  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  frequently  used  in  astronomy;  as,  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic;  the  plane  of  a  planet's 
orbit  — S.  A  joiner's  tool  consisting  of 
a  smooth -soled  stock,  with  an  aperture, 
through  which  passes  obliquely  a  piece  of 
edged  steel  or  a  chisel,  used  iu  paring  or 


i^..'fi\_. 


D 


Jack  Plane. 

smoothing  boards  or  wood  of  an  v  kind.  There 
are  various  sorts  of  planes;  as,  vie  jade  plane 
(about  17  inches  longX  used  for  taldng  off  the 
roughest  and  most  prominent  parts  of  the 
stun ;  the  trying  plane, which  is  used  after  the 
jack  plane;  the  long  plane  (26  inches  long). 
used  when  a  piece  ox  stuff  is  to  be  planed 


Smoo^ing. 


Cotn)^>ass. 


very  straight ;  the  jointer,  still  longer  thah 
the  long  plane,  wmch  is  used  for  obtaining 
very  stesight  edges;  the  smoothing  plane 


(7}  inches  long),  and  block  plane  (12  Inches 
long),  chiefly  used  for  cleaning  off  finished 
work,  and  giving  the  utmost  degree  of 
smoothness  to  the  surface  of  the  wood;  the 
eotnpaat  plane,  which  is  similar  to  the 

smoothing  plane,  but 
has  ita  under  surface 
convex,  its  use  being- 
to  form  a  concave  cy- 
lindrical surface.  Tlie 
forM;oing  are  teoh- 
nicaUy  called  bench 
planeM.  There  Is  also 
a  species  of  planes 
called  rebate  planes, 
the  first  of  which  is  simply  called  the  rebate 
plane,  being  chiefly  used  for  making  re- 
bates. Of  the  sinking  rebating  planes  there 
are  two  sorts,  the  moving  JlUister  and  the 


Rebate. 


miister,  side  and  end. . 

sash  /mister,  the  first  for  sinking  the  edge 
of  the  stuff  next  the  workman,  and  the 
second  for  sinking  the  opposite  edge.  The 
plough  is  a  plane  for  sinking  a  channel  or 

groove  in  a  surface 
not  close  to  the 
edge  of  it  Moulding 
planes  are  for  form- 
ing mouldings,  and 
must  vary  according 
to  the  design.  The 
bead  plane  is  used 
for  mouldings  whose 
section  is  semicircu- 
lar. Planes  are  also 
used  for  smoothing 


Plough  Moulding. 


metal,  and  are  wrought  by  machinery.  See 
Planino-machinb. 

Plane  (plan),  v.t  l.  To  make  smooth.  e»- 
pecially  by  uie  use  of  a  plane ;  as,  to  plane 
wood— 2.  To  free  from  difncttlties;  to  clear; 
to  make  smooth. 

What  student  came  but  that  jaapiatud  her  path 
To  Lady  Psyche.  Ttttttyson. 

Plane  (plan),  n.    A  plane-tree. 

Plane-fniide  (pl&n^dX  n-  in  joinery,  an 
adjustable  attachment  to  a  plane -stock, 
used  in  beveUing  the  edges  of  boards. 

Plane-iron  (pldnl-^mX  n-  The  cutting  iron 
of  a  plane.  Plane-irons  are  made  either 
double  or  single,  and  are  armed  with  a  steel 
cutting  edge. 

Planeometiy  (pla-nom'et-riX  n.  [Plane, 
and  Gr.  melron,  a  measure.]  The  art  of 
ascertaining  the  area  or  superficial  contents 
of  any  surface. 

Planer  (plan'dr),  n.  1.  In  printing,  a  wooden 
block  used  to  smooth  the  face  of  a  form  of 
type  before  printing ;  the  top  is  sometimea 
covered  with  leather  to  deaden  the  blow  of 
the  mallet— 2.  A  planing-machine. 

Planera  (pla-nd'ra).  n.  [After  J.  S.  Planer^ 
a  German  botanist]  A  genus  of  Asiatic  and 
North  American  trees,  closely  related  to 
elms.  The  timber  of  P.  JUchardi  (the  zel- 
kona  tree)  is  much  prized  Specimens  of 
the  genus  are  found  fossil  in  the  miocene 
strata  of  Switzerland 

Planer-liead  (plan'^r-hedX  ^  I'b®  slide- 
rest  of  a  planing-machine. 

Planer-tree  (plan'6r-tr§),  n.  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Planera. 

Flane-Btock  (pl&n'stok).  n.  The  body  of  a 
plane  in  which  the  cutting-iron  is  fitted. 

rlanet  (plan'et),  n.  [L.  flaneta,  a  planet, 
from  Gr.  planfUs,  a  wanderer,  from  planad, 
to  wander.]  A  celestial  body  which  revolves 
about  the  sun  or  otlier  centre,  or  a  body 
revolving  about  another  planet  as  its  centre. 
The  planets  which  revolve  about  the  sun  as 
their  centre  are  called  primary  planets; 
those  which  revolve  about  other  planets  as 
their  centre,  and  with  them  revolve  about 
the  sun.  are  called  secondary  planets,  satel- 
lites, or  moons.  The  primary  planets  are 
named  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Called 
also  major  planets.  The  minor  planets  are 
numerous  small  bodies  called  also  planetoids 
or  asteroids,  which  have  been  oisoovered 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Satnm.  Tranus,  and  Neptune, 
being  witnoat  the  earth's  orbitare  sometimea 
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o*ll*d  Uw  luptriar 


ItUn  the  auth'B  orbit. 


tatni4<teni<ilal  pUntta— Htraurr.  Vgum. 
tb*  Butb.  M«n;  and  ofni-attmiitaJ  pita- 
Ma— Jniritsr,  Sitoin,  Uranot.  and  N*|iiaDe. 
mi  dlrliloD  It  not  ubltmr,  ilira  Uu  otui- 
nclarliUoi  ot  Ui«  pUneU  timTelliiu  within 
Iha  HHw  ol  uteraidi  dilTst  In  tfia  moM 
nurlnd  mumar  Itdid  Uu  clunwteTlitla  of 
ths  piaoaU  tlBTellliig  oaMda  that  lona. 
Flaneta  ara  to  umed  Irom  ttaalr  motlaa  or 
rarolaUoD  tn  dlatfanttloo  from  tha  jbad 
alan,  bma  which  itaay  eta  be  at  onoa  ilU- 
" — '---id^^bTtliair clear  iteadf  light. whila 


peutiioe,    HeeSlAt. 
naB*-tebla  (oUn'U-bi),  n. 

. — J  ._  'and-»iirT«li 


-tKblafpUn' 

mploired  In  land ,-^.  _,  __ 

rhlchaplanmajbemadeoa  theipot  wllh- 
nt  ths  meaiaremnil  dI  uiglea.  Jtconilita 
I  ■  pteo*  recUuHuUr  or  rdrciUu  board. 

lonibis  talewopo  """    '  ■" .  -  -  -- 

Mh)  needle  »  that 


,  acoDiate  beailiigi  m. 
B  wbluh.  by  the  men 


^is^m'tt^rn.a.  IFr.pl 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  ptaneti :  at.  ptoneCorv 
Inhabitant) ;  iXoMlari/  raotlona  —  t.  Con- 
alatlng of  ptaneta;  ai.aplaTularvejitenL  — 
S.  In  aMtvl.  nndErthedaralnlDnorlaflnenca 
of  a  planet.  'Boru  In  the  planefarvhoorof 
Baton.'  .^•Iifiaon.— 4.rn>daDedby,oruiider 
the  Influence  ot,  planeta. 

win  <i>i  icm  hi^f.^d  air  li^o^kla  pebin 

G.  Ha>toB  tin  nature  of  a  planet;  emtlcor 
nTa\v\iijg.— Planetary  dayt,  the  daya  of  tha 
week  Bi  ihared  among  the  pJaoela  known  to 
the  auolaota,  each  having  \U  day.— J>la^■^ 
aru  nebuJo.  a  nebula  anowlng  a  uniform 
dltk,  Ilka  that  ot  a  planet,  and  not  nnolvable 
intoitan.— PtaiumrytKan,  the  perlodiot 
.1 —  i_  _».j_t   *!._  --ygr^  planati  make 


Belonging  I 


which  tha  ti 
olutlona  roiin 
I  (plan'at-ed).  a 

t(pl«-netrl.kal),  _.     „ 

'  Borne  plonetieoJ  eihalatlou.  c 

..  _ idlDgetar.'    Dr.  Bptnter. 

E1ttaatpid7pl^;eE-ald^  n.     l/lawC,  and 


tor  tbe  eccentilclty  of 


pItW.    TI 

nf  Inclination  to  the  ecuptlo.  Thedlameter 
iil  tha  laigeit  li  not  luppoeed  to  exceed 
tGO  mllea,  while  mnat  ol  the  othera  an 
■uppoaed  to  be  verr  mnch  imaller.  Tbe 
known  planetoid!  are  upwarda  of  SOO  In 
nomber,  and  new  memboa  an  being  con- 
■tantlr  dfacoTcred,  Cerea  waa  tbe  luit  to 
be  dMeeled.  being  obeerred  for  the  flnt 
time  by  Plaatl,  an  Italian  aatranomer.  on 
lat  Jannary,  1801,  and  alnoe  IMS  no  year  haa 
paaaed  without  the  diMOvcry  of  new  mem- 
ben.    Called  alao  AiUyiMm. 

PUailtoidal  C^u'et-old-alX  a.  01  or  per- 
taining to  the  planatoldt:  nlatlng  to  a 
planetoid, 

mil»-tr»a  (pIbi'tr«X  n.  [Ft.  plBiK.pfn- 
tane,  from  L.  pMUniu,  tha  plana-lree.r  A 
ttae  of  the  genua  Plalaniu,  nat.  order  Fta- 
tanaoea.  Tha  oriental  plane-tree  IP.  ariea- 
toUt)  I*  ■  natlTe  of  Aala;  It  rttei  with  a 
Btrauht  amooth  branching  item  to  a  great 


perfeony  iDited  to  tbe  climate  of  England. 
Ita  timber  la  Bne-gmlned.  hard,  and  well 
loltad  to  auch  kind*  of  Jolnei^  work  aa  ' 


reatbeigl 
...icaUedr 
Both  ipecli 


>tli  ipeclei  hare  the  ilnEnlBr  property  of 
rowing  off  their  old  banc  In  hard  ptatea 
IrregnlarilM  and  form.    In  Scotland  the 


cb. ac.  ImA;     s,tn;     ],  job: 


PLaliHiOkA 


■trlk-n,  ptan^ta&nkL  a  Affected  by  th( 
Inflnenoe  ot  planeU;  blaated,  '  Since  I  aaa 
yon  I  haTebeenpIa«(-([rtiet'   SuetHn^. 


PluwtDla  (pUn'et-m),  n.     . 

PlHiat-wllMU  Iplan'et-whBli).  n  pi.  An 
•picycllc  ttaln  ot  meohanlim  for  producing 
a  Tailable  angular  motion,  tncb  at  that  ol 
the  radlua  lector  of  ■  planet  in  tta  orbit. 
Tba  common  contriTance  tor  tbli  pnrpoae 
oonilata  of  two  alUpHcal  wheel*  oauDeolad 
by  teeth  nmnlng  Into  each  other,  and  re- 
TolTlng  on  their  focL    ■™-"— -- 


of  tbe  otlwr  haa  the  reqnlrsd  motion  See 
.^licuelDlEfal  Wlutl  under  BnoiOLOIDAL, 
and  Sun-anitlilanel  ITJUelf  under  Bl7N. 

Planrait  (plan']ent).a.  [L.  p{«vena.  plan- 
ITenlii,  ppr.  of  jianao,  to  beat  1  BeaUng  j 
dathlng.  a*  a  wan.  '  The  pfan^mt  wave. 
Sir  H.  Taylor.    [Kaie.  I 

PIuilfi)Uoiufp]A-aI-fai|.ut),a.  [Lptanuf, 
plain,  and  /Mtum,  a  leaf.)  An  aplthet  ap- 
plied by  Bome  botanlata  to  a  flower  made  np 
of  plans  leavaa  or  pstalt,  aet  together  lii 

Pttinu»rafovi  la  alao  uied  In  tha  aama  aenae. 
"--•—*—  (pli-nim'et-ir),  n.     An  ln»tni- 


r  haadeacribed  the  i 

la  Bgiue,  tbe  ana  it  indicated  by  tbe 

laaoi.    Called  alto  Ptnlonubr. 
jnmntiiMaitt  Plvtlnutffloftl  (pli-nl-raet'- 

lUtpU-ni-mal^rlk-alXs.  Partaliung  to  planl- 

(pll-nim'et-il),  n.    [L  planvi. 

tT,  iKttrtS,  to  maaaiiiB.]  Tba 
ot  plana  aurfacea,  or  that  part 
which  regard)  llnea  and  plane 


pUjring-m 


_„ itlng  on 

horlaontal  axla  over  tba  board  which 
pane*  beneath.  Tbe  cnttar-dmm  may  be 
repealed  underneath  and  at  the  edgei.  to 
at  to  plane  top.  bottom,  and  edgea  elniul- 
taneooily.— 1.  A  machine-tool  [nr  pknlug 
metala,  Tn  which  the  metal  oliject  lo  be 
planed,  Sled  to  a  trareialng  table,  U  mored 


and  are  almpty  folded  updemealli 
anterior  margin.  Tbe  ant-llona 
mllM  am  mnifnilaa  Ol  Ihla  tribe. 

(pU-ni-pet'al-u>y 


I.  Fr.  ton:      ng,  alnir: 


smooth,  and  loiuhtn.  at  a  metallic  plate, 
bj  light  blowa  of  a  hammer;  to  poUui;  aa, 
tojManiiAill*argoodtor  tin-plate. 
PlaiildMr(plan'I)b-«r).n.  l.A  tbin  flat- 
endeil  tool  ued  by  tlnaan  and  braxlen  tor 
amootblug  tin-plate  and  bratt-vorlL— 1.  A 

PluUsplian  (pbui'l-ir«r).  n.  [L.  planiw, 
plain,  and  B.  (pAcm.)  1.  A  aphere  projectod 
on  a  plane;  a  map  eihlUUng  tbe  cbidet  of 
the  )phere,— S,  A  name  given  to  any  contriv- 
ance In  which  plane  Bnnacei.movlng  on  one 
BDotbar,  foini  any  ot  tha  uaea  of  a  celettlal 
globe. 

PULnlnitmla  (plan-l-tfet'lkX  a.  Fertalning 
to  a  planliphere. 

PUnilPlanakln.  |Norm.  planto,  a  wooden 
bridge.  Fr.  dial,  pianie,  Fr.  planco.  plancAa, 
Fr.  planth*.  from  L  planea  (lot  puniatX  Bi 
board,  alab.  Irom  L.  pJaniu.  plain  The  D. 
planl.Bw.jitanifea.  O,  and  Dan,  i)!^^^,  bate 
the  aameorlgln.]  I.  A  broad  piece  of  aawed 
Umber,  differing  from  a  board  only  In  being 


i.  Fig.  any  one  principle  or  aitlcla  of  a  pO' 
.ttlcal  or  other  pUtform. 


I'li^plibSlied 


genentUy 
h^  thdl 


Pluleuji 

plan     '  Every  pwmeif  meaau 
CattriOgt, 
.    Flumsr  (plan'er).  n.  One  who  pi 

—  ' apian;  aprojaotor. 

nnava  (piA-nA-kon'kAv: 
.  one  aldTand  concan 


nano-conlol  (pli-nS-kon'lk-alX  a. 
or  flat  on  one  ilda  and  conical  on  li 
(pli-nO-kon'vekil  a. 


riano 


tbeolh'er:  ai,apjar 

piuio  -  boiiioiiua 

ion"tal).  a.  flsving . 
tal  )nrface  or  poiltli 

PUnomster  <piA-no: 

j3tanuM,  plane,  and  ui.  •tmrvn,  a 
nieaanre.)     A  plane,  hard  aurtaci 


r),«.    [L. 


nimorbl*  (pla-nor'bli),  n.     [L  planiu. 
flat,  and  orbu,  a  circle.  ]     A  genna  of  f  reih- 


)    Sm< 


Pl&at  (plant),  n.  [Fr.  slanto,  a  plant,  tbe 
)ale  of  the  fool,  from  1.  plants,  a  plant,  a 
twig,  a  allp.  a  cutting,  a  aclon,  the  aole  of 
the  foot  Tbe  laat  1>  auppoaed  to  hara  been 
the  nrtglual  meaning,  whence  Chat  ol  tome- 
[itnck  or  tat  In  tbe  ground;  [i 


Snut.ptain.]  l.Oneof  theoiganlBmawhlch 
nthoTegata^-" — ' — ■' 

organlaed  IMng 


igatabia  kingdom ;  a 
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and  spontaneous  motion,  deriving  its  sus- 
tenance from  the  inorganic  world,  generally 
adhering  to  another  body,  and  drawing  from 
it  some  of  its  nourishment,  and  having  the 
power  of  propagating  itself  by  seeds  or  simi- 
lar reproductive  bodies.  Some  aquatic  plants 
grow  without  being  attached  to  any  fixed 
body,  and  a  few  plants  resemble  animals  in 
being  capable  of  assimilating  animal  (and 
therefore  organic)  food.    Some  of  the  lower 

{)lants  seem  so  nearly  allied  to  some  of  the 
east  highly  developed  animals  that  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  the  series  of  plants  ends  and 
that  of  animals  begins.  (See  extract  below. ) 
The  principal  organs  of  nutrition  in  plants 
are  the  roots  and  leaves,  the  former  deriving 
nutriment  from  the  soil,  the  latter  from  the 
atmosphere.  By  means  of  proper  vessels  the 
nourishing  Juices  are  distributed  to  eveiy 
part  of  the  plant  Solid  matter  cannot  be  di- 
rectiy  imbibed  by  plants,  it  must  first  be  dis- 
solved in  water  or  in  agaseous  form.  Carbonic 
acid  Is  an  important  article  of  their  nutri- 
ment, being  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the 
leaves,  after  which  it  is  decomposed  within 
the  plant  by  the  influence  of  sunlight,  the 
oarbon  going  to  form  vegetable  substances, 
while  the  oxygen  is  exhaled  into  the  air.  The 
reproductive  organs  are  those  of  which  the 
flower  is  made  up  (see  Flower),  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  functions  which  they  perform  is 
the  fruit  and  seeds,  which,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  become  developed  into  new 
individuals.  The  woody  or  dicotyledonous 
plants  or  exogens  consist  of  thi'ee  parts— the 
bark  or  exterior  coat, which  covers  the  wood; 
the  wood,  which  is  hard,  and  constitutes  the 
principal  part ;  and  the  pith  or  centre  of  the 
stem.  In  monocotyledonous  plants  or  endo- 
gens  the  ligneous  or  fibrous  parts  and  the 
pithy  or  parenchymatous  are  equally  distri- 
buted through  the  whole  internal  substance; 
and  in  such  acotyledonous  plants  as  fun- 
guses, seaweed,  Ac,  the  substance  is  alto- 
gether parenchymatous.  In  its  most  general 
sense  plant  comprehends  all  vegetables, 
trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  grasses.  &c.  Popularly 
the  word  is  generally  applied  to  the  smaller 
species  of  vegetables. 

What  are  the  characters  which  induce  us  to  place 
any  eiven  organism  in  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kmifaom?  what,  in  short,  are  the  differences  between 
animals  And/^n/s  f  .  .  .  Whilst  all  the  precedinfi; 
points  have  failed  to  yield  a  means  of  invariablv  sep>ar- 
ating  animals  from  /iati/s,  a  distinction  which  holds 
good  writhout  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  food  taken  respectively  by  each  and  in  the 
results  of  the  conversion  of  the  same.  ...  As  a 
broad  rule,  all  plants  are  endowed  with  the  power  of 
converting  inorganic  into  organic  matter.  The  food 
<A  plants  consists  of  the  inorganic  compounds,  car- 
bonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  along  with  small 

?|ttantities  of  cert^n  mineral  salts.  From  these,  and 
rom  these  only,  plants  are  capable  of  elaborating 
the  proteinaceous  matter  or  protoplasm  which  consti- 
tutes the  physical  basis  of  life.  Plants,  therefore, 
take  as  food  very  simple  bodies,  and  manufacture 
them  into  much  more  complex  substances.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  no  known  animal  possesses  the 
power  of  converting  inor^nic  compounds  into  or- 
ganic matter,  but  all,  mediately  or  immediately,  are 
dependent  in  this  respect  yypon  plants.  All  animals, 
as  far  as  is  certainly  known,  require  ready-made  pro- 
teinaceous matter  for  the  maintenance  of  existence, 
and  this  they  can  only  obtain  in  the  first  instance  from 
plants.  Animals,  in  fact,  differ  from  plants  in  re- 
quiring as  food  complex  organic  bodies,  which  they 
ultimately  reduce  to  very  much  simpler  inorganic 
bodies.  The  nutrition  of  animals  is  a  process  of  oxida- 
tion or  burning,  and  consists  essentially  in  the  con- 
version of  the  energy  of  the  Good  into  vital  work, 
this  conversion  being  effected  oy  the  passage  of  the 
food  into  living  tissue.  Plants,  therefore,  are  the 
great  manufacturers  in  nature,  animals  are  the  great 
consumers.  Just,  however,  as  this  law  does  not  in- 
variably hold  good  tox  plants,  certain  fungi  being  in 
this  respect  animals ;  so  it  is  not  imposnbie  that  n. 
limited  exception  to  the  universality  of  the  law  will 
be  found  in  the  case  of  animals  also.  H.A.Nicholsou. 

2.  A  young  tree;  a  sapling;  hence,  a  stick  or 
staff. 

There  is  a  roan  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our 
ywxci% plants  with  carving  *  Rosalind'  on  their  barks. 

Shak. 
Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak. 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.  Drytkn. 

3.  t  The  sole  of  the  foot  B.  Jonton.  —4.  The 
fixtures,  machinery,  tools,  apparatus,  ^., 
necessary  to  carry  on  any  trade  or  mechanical 
business.  The  locomotives,  carriages,  vans, 
trucks,  (fee.,  constitute  the  plant  of  a  railway. 
5.  A  trick ;  dodge ;  swindle ;  artifice.  [Slang.  ] 

It  wasn't  a  hiid /lant,  that  of  mine,  on  Fikey.  the 
man  accused  of  Gorging  the  Sou'- Western  Railway 


debentures. 


DUtens. 


Plant  (plant),  v.t  L  To  put  in  the  ground 
and  cover,  as  seed  for  growth.— 2.  To  set  in 
the  ground  for  growth,  as  a  young  tree  or  a 
v^^table  with  roots.— S.  To  furnish  with 
plants:  to  fill  and  adorn  with  something 
planted;  to  lay  out  and  prepare  with  plants: 
as,  to  plant  a  garden  or  an  orchard. — 4.  Tu 


engender;  to  set  the  germ  of  anything 
that  may  increase.  'It  engenders  choler, 
planUth  anger. '  Shak.  —  6.  To  set  upright: 
to  set  firmly;  to  fix.  '  His  standard  planttd 
on  Laurentum's  towers.'    Dryden. 

He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea. 
And  rides  upon  the  storm.  Cawptr. 

6.  To  set  and  direct  or  point ;  as,  to  platU 
cannon  against  a  fort  —7.  To  furnish  the 
first  inhabitants  of;  to  settle;  as,  to  v^vX  a 
colony.— 8.  To  introduce  and  Mtabllsh;  as, 
to  plani  Christianity  among  the  heathen. 

Plant  (plant),  v.i    To  penorm  the  act  of 
planting. 
I  have  planted^  ApoUos  watered,  but  God  gave 

the  Increase.  i  Cor.  iii.  6. 

Plantable  (planf  a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
planted. 

Plant-a-cmlTe,  Planta-crew  (pbmfa- 
krOv,  plant'a-kroX  n.  [Probably  from  Fr. 
plant,  a  plantation  or  bed,  d,  to,  and  erue, 
growth.]  A  small  inclosure  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  colewort  plants,  <frc.    [Scotch.] 

I  till  a  piece  of  my  best  ground ;  down  comes  a 
sturdy  beggar  that  wants  a  kail-yard,  or  a  plnnt-a- 
cruive,  as  you  call  it.  and  he  claps  down  an  inclosure 
In  the  middle  of  my  bit  shot  of  com,  as  l^htly  as  if 
he  was  baith  laird  and  tenant  .Sir  iV.  Scott. 

Plantain  t  (plant'aJX  n.    Plants  generally; 
or  an  herb,  probably  PlarUago  major. 
As  truf  as  steel,  oipiatUage  to  the  moon.    SJiak. 

PlantaglnesB,  Plantaglnaoea  (pian-ta- 

jin'6-e,  plan-taMi-na''se-e), n.  jtZ.  [L.  plantago, 
a  plantain.]  A  small  nat.  order  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  monopetalous  exogenous 
series.  It  consists  of  herbaceous,  rarely 
suffrutescent,  plants,  with  alternate  or 
radical,  rarely  opposite,  leaves,  and  incon- 
spicuous flowers  on  scapes  arismg  from  the 
lower  leaves.  The  common  rib-grass,  or 
Plantago  laneeoUUa,  may  be  taken  as  a 
type.  The  herbage  is  slightly  bitter  and 
astringent,  and  the  seeds  are  covered  with 
mucus,  which  is  occasionally  used  in  the 
stiffening  of  linen  by  the  manufacturers. 

Plantago  Q;>lan-tH'gd),  n.  [L.,  from  planta, 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  from  a  vague  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  the  foot]  A  genus 
o.  plants.    See  Plantain,  a  genus  of  herbs. 

Plantain  (plan't&n),  n.  [Fr.  j^ntain, 
from  L.  plantago  (which  see).]  Plantago, 
nat  order  Plantagiuaceae,  a  rather  large 

Senus  of  perennial  or  annual  herbs,  found 
1  all  temperate  regions,  and  represented  in 
Britain  bv  five  species,  of  which  the  most 
common  h  P.  lanceoltUa,  or  rib-grass.  The 
leaves  of  the  greater  plantain  and  hoary 
plantain  (P.  major  and  media)  are  by  coun- 
try people  frequently  applied  to  fresh 
wounds.  The  water- plantain  Is  Alinna 
Plantago. 

These  poor  slight  sores 
Need  not  a  plantatn.  Beau.  Of  Fl. 

Plantain,  Plantain-tree  (plan'tan,  pian'- 


Plantain-trcc  [Musa  /^radutaat). 

t&n-trdX  ^  [^P-  platano.]  A  name  fre- 
quently applied  to  Mtua  paraduiaea,  now 
cultivated  in  all  tropical  climates.  The 
stem  is  soft,  herbaceous.  16  or  20  feet  high, 
with  leaves  often  more  than  d  feet  long  and 
nearly  2  broad.  The  fruit  grows  in  clusters, 
is  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  8  or  9  inches 
long.  When  ripe  it  is  filled  with  a  pulp  of 
a  luscious  sweet  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  fruits  in  the  yegetable  kingdom,  and 
forms  the  entire  sustenance  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tropical  climates. 
Plantain-eater  (plan'tan-«t-«rX  n.  A  scan* 
sorial  bird  of  the  genus  Muso|ritiaga,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Insessores  or  perchers,  found 
in  Africa,  and  so  called  ft*om  plantains  form- 
ing their  principal  food.    The  base  of  the 


bill  is  enormously  dilated,  so  as  to  spread 
like  a  casque  or  helmet  over  the  forepart 
of  the  head  as  far  as  the  crown,  where  its 
thickened  sides  form  a  semicircle.  The 
M.  violaeea,  or  violet  plantain-eater,  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Senegal  is  a  very  magnifi- 
cent bird. 

Plantal  t  (phm'talX  a.  Belonging  to  plants. 
'  PUtnUd  germinations. '    GlanvuU. 

Plantar  ^lan'tar).  a.  [L.  planta,  the  sole 
of  the  foot]  In  anaL  relating  or  belcmglns 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  as,  the  plantar  arch ; 
the  ptontar  muscle.    DungUton. 

Plantarls  Q)lan-ta'risX  n.  [See  above.]  A 
muscle  of  the  foot  which  serves  to  extend  it. 

Plantation(plan-t&'shon),  n.  [L.  plantaHo, 
tromplantOt  to  plant  1  1.  The  act  of  planting 
or  setting  in  the  earth  for  grow^— 2.  The 
place  pluited;  a  small  wood;  a  grove:  a 
piece  of  ground  planted  with  trees  or  shrubs 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  timber  or  cop- 
pice wood. 

As  swine  are  to  gardens  and  orderly  planiatwns  su 
are  tumults  to  parliaments.  EtAon  Basiliki. 

3.  An  estate  or  tract  of  land  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  the  West  Indies, 
^kc.,  cultivated  chiefly  by  negroes  or  other 
non-European  labourers,  who  Uve  in  a  dis- 
tinct community  on  the  estate,  under  the 
control  of  the  proprietor  or  master.— 4 1  An 
original  settlement  in  a  new  country;  a 
colony.— 5.  A  firstplanting ;  introduction: 
establishment  'The  first  pUmtation  of 
Christianity  in  this  island.'  EUconBoiUiki. 

Plant -cane  ( planf  kito),  n.  The  original 
plants  of  the  sugar-cane,  produced  nt>m 
germs  placed  in  the  ground;  or  canes  of  the 
first  growth,  in  distinction  from  the  ratoont, 
or  sprouts  from  the  roots  of  canes  whi^ 
have  been  cut    [West  Indies.] 

Plant -cutter  (plant'kut-6r).  n.  A  bird  of 
the  sub-f amilv  Phytotominn,  so  called  ftt>m 
their  habit  of  seizing  the  plants  on  which 
they  feed,  and  nipping  their  stems  asunder 
with  their  sharp  bills.  The  Chilian  plant- 
cutter  ^PAytotoma  rara)  is  about  the  size  of 
a  thrush,  and  is  most  destructive  to  crops. 

Plant-eating  (planf  §t-ing),  n.    Subsisting 

on  plants ;  phyto- 
_/'>rp 1     phagous. 

T ^     '  \        \   Ranted  (planf edX 

' r^ — r— '         (     pp.     In  joinery,  a 

N.>L3 ♦      term  applied  to  a 

Panel  with  PUnted       projecting  member 
Mouldings.  wrought  ou  a  separ- 

ate piece  of  stuff.and 
afterwards  fixed  in  its  place;  as,  a  planted 
moulding. 

Planter  ( planf  6r),  n.  i.  One  that  plants^ 
sets,  introduces,  or  establishes;  as,  a  ^nter 
of  maize ;  a  planter  of  vines ;  the  plantere 
of  a  colony.— 2.  One  who  owns  a  plaintation: 
used  especially  in  the  West  Indies  and  south- 
ern states  of  America.—  3.  One  that  intro- 
duces and  establishes;  a  disseminator.  *  Hie 
sermons  of  the  first  planters  of  Christianity.  * 
Addison.  —4.  A  person  engaged  in  the  fishing 
trade.  [Newfoundland.]— 5.  A  piece  of  tim- 
ber or  the  naked  trunk  of  a  tree,  one  end  of 
which  is  firmly  planted  in  the  bed  of  a  river 
while  the  other  rises  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  vessels 
navigating  the  rivers  of  the  western  United 
States.    BartletU 

Plantershii;)  ( planf  6r-ship),  n.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  planter,  or  the  management  of  a 
flantation,  as  in  the  United  States  or  West 
ndiea 
Plantlcle  (plan'ti-kl).  n.  A  young  plant,  or 
plant  in  embryo.  Darwin. 
nantlgrada  (plan'tigra-da),n.^.  [L.planta, 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  gradwr,  to  walk.] 
A  section  of  carnivorous  animals  in  which 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot  is  applied  to  the  ground  in  walk- 


Plantigrada— Foot  of  Polar  Bear. 

a.  Femur  or  thigh.  *,  Tibia  or  leg-  r.  Tarsus  or 
foot.  d.  Calx  or  heeL  e,  Planta  or  sole  of  foot 
/.  Oigiti  or  toes. 

ing.    It  includes  the  bears,  racoons,  ba4- 
gers,  Ac. 


F&te,  tta,  fat.  fsll;       md,  met,  Mr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOre;       tfibe,  tub,  bwll;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;     f,  8c  try. 


PLANTIORASB 

— a»  (pl«n'll-gtM ).  »     A  MTnlTi 

una  unlnml  ot  Iha  hcUod  Fluitlgndi. 
ntmaimae  (plu'll-EcM),  a.     WiUiIng  o 

~      ""  ig (pUnt'ing>. n.     l.Theirto"" 


Inc  planUtlani  of  tnei 
oflnjartlng  pluili  In  th 
pUnled;  it  punUUon. 


kUl.& 


9.  lac 


tha  Uffog  ot  UiB  ant 

niuitlM*  (pUtiMMX  o.     without  pltiuu; 

dntltnte  of  Tuactitlon.     Edia.  An. 
nuiUet(plsQt*let),n.  A  llHla  imdtvtioped 

OTTOdlrnentMynUnt 
nant-lOnM  (pfuitaoui).  n.     A  duh  com- 

ntoa  to  the  Turian*  ipedea  of  tb»  g«DU* 

Aphli.    Sh  Athis. 
FUntocTaeT  (pUn-tnli'ni-d),  a.    (R  i>lan(, 

tmd  Gr  ^roM,  to  mla.]    1.  Oorsnunsnt  by 

pUolcn.— 1.  Pluilen  oollMtlTaly.    Bdto- 


[Bt 


nutnle  (pUnt'oi),  n.  [Pr.  plantuU,  dim 
la  platUe.  m  piMot.]    Ttngmuro  ot  apluit 

nannU  (punll-l*),  n.  [L.  ptanut,  fl>L 
In  aoL  the  oral  cUUted  fns-iiTimmliw  cm 
biTO  ot  ceititD  of  tlw  HydnuoB. 

P]ailXt7t(pluk'>U).n.  Ad  Iridi  or  Well) 
malodf  for  tha  hup,  ottcn»  bat  not  klnja 
ct  k  manrnfal  ctuincMr, 

pUie;  t  brooch;  tbs  plMe  of  ■  clup 


1  Id  tbtJIntarU.a  Hit  plitc ot  msUl  apon 
which  anundi  ire  puluUd:  tuin«,  apptlsd 
to  tha  muU  anunali  Ibamulve*  dona  at 
Lbnogs  Id  Uis  Oltsnth  ceatuir. 
PlMb  Cplnabk  »-  [D'  pioteh,  flat.  ■  paddle. 
nifl  vord  leemi  vo  ba  tram  %  vnh  itnitAtA^t, 
at  *  ■pUthlni  or  plublug  ao 
_. '}.  jUattAtT^.    ' — 


la  ihc  mlddiec? a  bronk. 


null  ([■(■■hX  "  <■  1'  To  nuke  a  ipluhlnf 
Doiie  In.  -- 1.  To  qiriokla  with  colouring 
Bu>tl*r  M  aa  to  jwodoca  an  InltatloD  ol 

nuh  (plain),  c.'.  [O.Tr- plaioirr,  vUutier, 
pUHitr,  from  L.  pitxtit.  pp.  ot  plufn,  to 
weave, totvlit  PWAliacolUtenl  torm.] 
To  bend  down  and  InbirweaTatbe  bnncha 
orlwl^ot^  aa,  tojrfajABhedge.  'Tbehedga 
toploM.'    1/iwI.     See  PlashiBq. 


Fluh  (plaih),  n.  I'he  branch  ot  a  tree  p«rtly 

other  branch  ea 
Fluliat  (plub'et),  n.    {lliDi.  ol  ptaih.]    A 

FlftftliTlB'  (plun'^nfl),  '<-  A  mode  of  repalr- 
lOA  or  modlfylnj;  a  hedge,  by  bending  down 
a  portion  n(  the  >hcx>ta.  cntting  tham  h*lf 


nprigit  eloma,  ao  ai  to  rendt 
elTKtiTe  ai  a  fence,  and  at  thi 
e  all  the  branchai  ai; 
rttjplaih'atl,  n.     A 
H  Of  trvee  InterwoTe 


FUah-wllMl  (plaah-whSl),  n.  fiamaMfioi*. 

ieA«l  (which  aeal 
FlMhy  (plaih'iV  a.     1.  Wataiy:  abounding 

with  puddlM.     '  I'naound  and  flatky  leat? 

UOtm\ Z.  Specked  ai  It  plaahad  or  aplaihad 

with  colouring  liquid,    ftcata 

PlAm  <pui™j. 


m)    1. 
(Han 


I  m  61 


FImiui  (pWmaX  ti  [Or,  pftuma,  a 
Uting  fonoed  or  raoolded,  from  jAan 
tonn.  whence  ptutie]  1  Ailllceouimh 
of  ■  eoloor  between  graw-graen  and 
iccuning  In  angiular  pleccB  In  I 


been  I 


matter  In  the  Testable  and  animal  bodj^ 
out  of  which  theaeteral  Uaiueiaretortned: 
more  ipeciacaUy,  In  mammaU,  the  naarl; 
oolonrleat  Sold  In  which  the  cmiiiiaclea  of 
the  blood  ai*  nupandad. 

Plamuttlft  Plaanuttto*!  (pUi-nuit^k ,  piai- 

mat'lh-aljia.  I.  Pertaining  to  plaima;  hav- 
ing tha  duTactar  of  a  plaima.  —i.  I  Olring 
ihape ;  having  the  power  of  ^vlng  fornt  \ 
piaiUa.  'WcAlngln  thlibvher(Pivche'i} 
plunotidat  (piriti,  all  tbe  whole  world  into 
order  and  ■hape.'    Dr.  H.<Mtn. 

Pl«im(MUiunu>l**-ma'dl-iiiD),n.  (Fnnncon- 
liitlng  of  protopfaam.]  A  form  which  cer- 
tain ningoiu  pianlt  amme  at  one  itage  of 
developnient.    See  Utiomtcbts. 

plannofonrtpIaMDOg'o^X'*-  (Or.pluma, 
form,  udfan#,  orlfinorgaDerBtlDn.]  The 
genantiiHi  ot  an  otntiliin  from  a  plaima  or 
organic  tonnatlve  Rnld.    Kouiur. 

Plutor  (plait«r),  n.     lO.Yi.  rlattrt  (Ft. 

fidtn),trvtaL.eiKvieurr —  "~  »--■--- 

plaater,  from  rmpbute, 


d  piataO.  to  fon 
(a)Aeompoaltlo 
villi  or  withont  1 


_ _1.'X: 

mani,  to  be  (laMd  acoonUng  to  diHSrant 
circtunataocaa,  altber  on  llnaii,  allic,  or 
leather.  Plaatenareoompoaodolnnotuoiu 
■Dbatancea,  unitad  either  lo  powdeia  or 
metalllD  oildea,  A«.  Thar  owe  their  oon- 
aiilenca  either  to  metallic  oildea,  eapaclatlT 
thoHotleBd,or  to  wax.  reals.  Ac.—PlHtor 
ctf  Parii,  a  eompodtlon  ot  aeveral  nieclm 
of  grpanni,  origlnallj  obtained  from  Mont- 
rnarin  near  Paria,  nied  In  bulldlns  aod  In 
ffaatlng  huta  and  itatuea  Popnlarlv.  thit 
name  la  applied  to  plaMar-itoiw.  or  to  ant 
ipeclaa  of  gn>anm.  na  pUatar-alone  ft 
fonnd  In  maiif  parta  of  England,  and  la  cal- 
chied  Into  the  plaatar  uaed  st  Uia  tnodaller. 
plaatarer  Ac  When  dllolwl  with  water 
Into  a  UdD  paMa  plaater  ot  Farfi  aela  lap- 
Idlr,  and  at  the  Initant  o)  aattlDg  aipanda 
or  locreaaai  tn  bulk;  hence  Uiia  material 
bacomea  valuable  tor  illUng  cavitiaa.  A«.. 
'han  other  earthi  would  abrluk.    Bee  Qjr- 


t,  acopjDla. 
I  plailar  ot  1 


lemlia 


talned  bj  poDrisg  p 

of  tha  object  In  ravene. 
Pl*rt«r(pUirt*r),c.(.  ITooverlworcovar 

with  plaaler,  aa  the  parti  liana  of  a  houae, 

walli,  itc.— £.  To  c?Dvar  with  a  plaater,  aa  a 

wonnd— 3.  To  lay  coanelyon;  to  bedaub; 

a>,aheiiliutnT  her  faosm'tth  paint  IColloq.] 
PlUtorar  fplai'ttr-trV  n.     1.  One  that  over- 

laya  with  plaiter.— E.  One  that  makea  Ogurea 

In  plaater. 
PlutOTlIK  (plai-Ur-Ing).  n 


iSaitn'-itonB  (plaa't*r. 

ipeclea  of  gypiDm  (which  i 

-iXa.  Keaaml 


nutorrCpU 
containing  pi 


r.itSn).  n.    Ojpnm 
[which  aee). 

-  "ibUiig  plaaler; 


SS^ 


FUMe  (plai'Uk),  a 


piiutAot,  trolD 
Having  the  power  to 

'/"JoiCteNatanwotkingtothliand.'  Popi. 


S,  Capable  of  being  modelled  or  moulded 
Into  vaiiou  formi,  aa  plaaler,  claj,  Sec.  are 
fricwtie  malerlali :  hence  capable  of  chaag« 
or  modtDcatlon;  capable  ot  receiving  a  new 
bent  or  direction;  aa,  in  youth  the  mliid  la 


taining,  relating,  approprlala  lo,  or  charac- 
teriatic  ot  modelllBg  or  moaldlng ;  pro- 
duced by.  or  appearing  to  be  produced  by. 

moulding  r '-■"—-  -'->  -'  — — ' 

andthefch 


lodelling:  aaid  ot  acnlptnfe 

'  -iria,  aa  dlatlngnlabad  tram 
graphic  arta     '  Theae  an- 


re  of  pottery. 
found  In  the 


PLATBAND 


lower  eocene  of  England  and  Franca.— 
PUulic  cpimtiont,  jilaitit  n.tftry,  open- 
Clona  which  have  tor  their  object  to  reatore 
loit  parta.  aa  wban  the  aUn  of  tha  cbaeka  la 
used  lo  make  a  new  noae  (rhinoplaatlc),  and 

PtUtlcall  (plaa^lk-al).  a.    Same  ai  Plotttc 

iOotlCiwfpUu-aa'l-lll,  B.  1.  TheaUteor 
quality  a  behig  plaatic :  (a)  the  quaUty  of 
giving  form  or  abapa  to  matter.  (6)  Capa- 
bility oI  lieing  maalaed,foimad.  or  modallad. 
E.  PUatlc  toroB  or  power.    Durt^iton. 

FlmiUKntpllj  (plaa-log'n-ax  n.  Iflr.  plat- 
rotrraEMa,  forgery,  from  piatlat,  formed. 
moDltled,  and  pniplM.  lo  write.]  1.  Imita- 
tion of  hand-writing:  iorgeiT.  —1  The  art  of 
totlnllig  llgurea  hi  plaatar- 

Flastron  (plaa'trou),  n.  [Fr.  pUutrrm.  a 
breaalplate.  Baa  FLASTIR.]  1.  A  piece  of 
leather  atnffad,  need  by  fancan  to  defend 
the  breaat  agalnat  pnahea.—l  In  tool,  the 
lower  or  ventral  portion  of  tha  bony  caaa 
of  tha  chalonlani  (tortolaa  and  tortlea), 

nftCtroUHlA-tirtlilaa-troti-dB-feT),  n.   [Fr.] 

the  ringed  hauberk,  for  the  purpoaa  of  ad- 
ditional protection. 
VM,  (plat),  e.t  pret  and  pp.  ptaOed:  ppr. 

ffitN^Jr.    [Same  aa  plaU  (whidi  aeel  ]    Tti 
Rweave;  to  plait 

Flit  (plat),  n.  Work  done  by  plailing  or 
InterweaTUig. 

Pla,t(pUt),n.  [Same  word  aapfaie;  but  prob- 
ably affectwl  by  Fr.pIa(,i)faCi!.  Bat  (from  tha 
Oennan),  See  Plate.)  l.  A  amall  piece  ot 
ground  marked  out  and  devotad  to  aome 
■pedal  pmpoae;  a  plot  of  gnnmd. 


aL<^B-t*1«4Xn.    IL-.theapoonbiai 
oonhlll  genui,  a  genua  ot  grallatorlai 


blidacloaalynsaembll 


.  rare  In  Britain, 


IFlaUdxa  :(ii«>r«Ii<i),  though  i 


l{pla-U-iii'aM),n.j>l  ILptoton- 

Hv,  VJ-.  pialanct,  the  plana- tree,  ttaaptatj/s, 
broad, hiallnilontolU broad, flat leavea]  A 
natural  order  of  eiogeaona  pUnta,  known  by 
tbelrnund  heada  ot  monocioua  flowara,  their 
one-celled  ovaiy,  containing  one  ovule,  and 
the  embn'o  lyuig  In  flaahy  albnman.  The 
leavea  are  alteniata,  wlth^ealhlng  itipulea 


flat  rectangular 
of  wh]cll&  mt 


i;  th.  (Mu;     w,  wig; 


platin™ 


ind  CorluChlan  pll- 

__  ,_..._  irmonr,  onil  plal.  n 
^,  HhI^a  wordwboiohlitorrli 
ip.  D.  and  Uu.pfot,  Sv.  sad 

.    .       pBr(up»  ( likB  pfcuxr)  from  Qr. 

ptaivt.  broad;  cob.  irJBa  Skr.  prithn,  broad; 
Romaroot  likolfylaBta  beeitaadsd.]  1,  A 
pieoe  ut  maUi.  flatUnad  or  eiUnded  to  an 
evsD  BUifacs  wltb  a  uuUonn  thiekiiM*.  —■ 


Pl&tS  (plat),  n.    I 
Plate,  a  pi nee  al 

doubOid 


placea.  and  thai  dliflngniihed  tram  mail. 
'Mangled  with  ghaatly  wouDdj  (brauab 
dIbIi  and  DuU.' JfilEoH.  'Sqaamolmeiilu 
ocaxenplalai.'  TanHynm.^.  DoniMtlc  vea- 
uit,  atoniUi,  or  iDitrumaiita.  u  Hagana, 
dlauBi,  oop^  ■pgona,  knlvaa  and  fori&B,  Ac,, 
nude  ol  nld  ar  diver ;  alao,  an  article  or 
BrtlolaaoiROliloTallvBrKlTea  totheviaoer 
Id  a  codUii.  u^eclallir  to  (ba  owner  ot  Uie 
winniDg  hone  m  a  race. 


endaot 
tliDben, 
Plata.— 


•mall  ilulIonveiMl  of  metsE 
Tom  which 
»m  or  piece 

The  plale  fc 


eaten  at  lable.— &  A 
bet  laid  boriiontilly 


aad  also  for  ]otiti,  Is  called  a  naU 

which  aojihlng  la  eognTed  forthe 
poipoM  ol  being  printed  oS  on  paper,  Ac. ; 
haiua,  the  printed  repiweatallon  or  im. 


piece  of  alltet  moaey. 

And  irtwluA.hc'kwwthtlirH  hundred  ^H^n^A 
10.  lamininjr,  a  term  for  comMct  bedaot 
■hale,  which,  whoneipoied  to  the  weather, 
breakup  into  thin  plaEasorlamime.  [.Vorth 
uf  EngUod.  ] 
Flkto  (plat).  It.  pret  A  pp.  plated!  ppr. 
plating.  1.  To  cover,  furnish,  oradora  with 
a  plate  or  platei;  especially,  to  overlay  with 
B thin  coatiiw  of  allTeror  other  metal,  either 
by  a  mechamcal  proceia,  aa  hammerloff,  or 
by  ■  chemical  pioced,  aa  electcotyplng : 
OMd  partlcnlarly  of  diver;  at,p<a(<d>eHcla 

'Plated  In  habiirments  of  war.'    Slu^'- 


Plateau  <plft-td|,  n.  pL  Plateaux,  Pla- 
teaiu  {pU-tOi).  [Kr-l  1.  A  broad.  Bat 
areaofludlnanelevjitedpuidtlun^  aUble- 
laiid;  an  elevated  plain.  —  2-  A  large  oma- 


Plate-baaketcpli 


knlvei 


Ing-houaea.  canilitlng  ol 
ber  ol  ehelva^  which  • 
lowantl  aoaa  Id  take  a 

platea  from  and  to  the  k 
Ratefnl  (pliflulx  n.  . 
win  hold. 


la  tirinit  ptatee  t 


,  lingle  plate  ol  metal,  oi 


•Briet  of  platea  iolned  together. 
Flatv-flMaa^'t^aaXn.  a  an 
of  thick  glaaa  iijwf  for  — ' 


I.  and  alio  for 
Ironta.ftc    It 

_. >llica.  potaih 

2,  auda  IS,  lime  G.  and  alumina  & 

Plate-holder  (p!M'heid-«r).  n.  in  photog. 
that  part  ol  a  camera  which  la  uied  to  con- 
tain and  tranapoTt  the  aeniiUzad  plate;  the 
•Ude. 

Plate-tnm  (plAtl.^m),  n.  Iron  drawn  Into 
Ant  platea  by  being  paaaed  between  cylin- 
drical miieni;  rolled  Iron. 

Flatel  (pla'tel).  rL  A  amall  dlah.  Simmondt. 

Fla,te-lkyer  (platlMrX  i  lo  ma.  a  work- 
■■ patlon  la  to  lay  down  ralla 


Id  ta  then 


degree  of  parity,  Ac.    Theae  lymboS  ai 
m  Hw  makefa  mtlk  oi  Inltlala.    (»  ' 

aaaay  mark.    For  gold,  the  Maay  man 

crowD  and  Ogaiee  indlcatlUB;  the  number  oE 
oarata  floe.  For  diver.  In  England,  it  la  a 
llon-paaiBiit ;  In  Inland,  a  harp  crowned ; 
Id  Olaigow,  a  Uon-runpent;  and  In  Bdln- 
boii^  a  thiatle.  0)  The  hall-mark  ol  the 
didnet-onoa  Then  oDeet  are  at  London, 
York,  Eieter,  Chealei,  Newcaatle,  Blnnlng- 
hua,  ShaDeld.  BdlDbnrgb.  Olaigow.  asd 
Dublin,     nieae  marka  an  generally  the 

towna'  coet  of  arma     M  Th-  ■*-• "• 

comlatiiH  of  a  letter  whieh  la  i 
year,  (n  The  duty-mark,  ooi 
bead  of  the  aover^gn.  Ilili 
the  duty  haa  been  pall 

Plate-metal  (plAfmet-alhn.  a  trad 
for  white  caat-lron. 

Platen  (plafenX  n.  [From  plai,  tii 
printinff,  tba  flat  part  of  a  preaa  bj 
the  impreMiou  la  made. 


-, — „  r-r ■ „  Impreadoni 

from  anaiBved  platea 
Plate-powder  (pUfpou-der),  n.    a  compo- 

■Itlou  far  cleanuie  gold  and  allver  plate : 
called  alio  Jtaitgt-mnlir.  The  moat  com- 
mon nowder  li  made  by  triturating  one  part 

I  vdtli  three  part*  of  prepved  chalk. 

"■~'~  Iplafprinl-tri  n.     A  work- 


or  proceia  of  pttnt 
jrtaie. 

Rater  (piit'«i),n.  l 
with  gold  or  diver, 
petea  tor  a  plate,     i 

nat«-raek  (pUf rak] 


One  who  caata  ardclet 


Siyforth^ 
„ lahee  after  wa 

PUte-raUwa7(pUCrii-wt),n.   a  tramway 
In  which  the  wheel-tracka  axe  Oat  platea. 

Platereeqne  (pUe-ir-edc;i  n.  and  a.  [S 
plaitratOt  from  plata,  aUTer.J  A  term 
deacilbe  ucbltectoral  enctcbnienta  reaei 
bling  diver  worit    FonL 

Plata-ioUar  (pUt'rai-tr).  n.  A  amooi 
roller  tor  maUns  abeet  ur  plate  iron. 

Plato-ahean  (t>&t'di«rt),  r  -■    ' — ■■'- 

lot  cutting  or  abeulng  inei 

auch  aa  boiler  plate. 
Platei*a<plat4«'ta),  n.  II.  ]  Anai 

by  aome  natnrallati  to  the  genua 

wUch  includea  the  plaice. 
Plate-tracery  Cphit-lr*'»4r-l),  n.    In  orcA. 

the  earlleat  form  of  tracery,  uaad  at  Lbe 


a  plate  metal. 


— „  —  Early  Engllih  archltectiue.  In 
tbeopenlngaareformedorcnt  In  tbe 
rork,  and  have  no  projecting  mcnld- 

{pHt'WMm.*r).n.    A  caae 
wiin  laBim.  or  other  apparatua,  in  which 
platea  are  warmed  before  the  Ore. 
mte-wbed  <pUf  wb«l),  n.    a  wheel  with- 


OatriplA'ti),  a.  Like  a  plate;  flat 
I  jphtlann),  n.  JPIal.  Oat.  an. 
piaU-farme.]  1  tneaketcholan) 
iriioDtally  deUneated ;  the  Ichni 


bSuini 


1.  The  aggregate  of  prindplia  eipriaalr 
adopted  or  avowed  by  any  body  of  men,  (ucb 
>a  a  political  party;  a  declared  ayaton  of 
policy;  aa  a  political  vtatforvii  the  Demo- 
cntlo  ar  BapDbUean  jOaVomi. 

Tbdr  mlBdi  ud  aflfacMou  were  mlTefieHybem 

Hence— fi.  Oplnlona  at  prlnciplea  generally. 

Flatfomi-oar  (plaf  form-kirX  n.  An  open 
railway  car  or  wagon  bating  no  Incioaing 
aldea  or  merely  auimnnded  by  bw  ledgea. 
intended  (or  carrying  Btouea,  plg-ltm,  anil 
the  Ilka. 

Flatfonu-ecilM  (plaf torm-akali),  n.  iil.  A 
weighing  machine  or  balance  with  a  Bat 
acale  on  which  the  object  to  be  w^hed  t> 

natlc  (pU'tik),  n.  In  atrnL  pertaining  to  or 
In  the  podtlon  oE  a  ny  caat  from  one  planet 
to  another,  not  exactly,  but  within  Uia  orbit 
ofiUownllBhL    BaOiy. 

PJatm  (platint,  (k  [Sune  11  platen.)  Hie  - 
■eat  of  a  machiiie  tool  on  which  the  work 

Platma  Cplatl-nal,  n.  [Sp,  otaluu,  fttm 
plolo,  lilver.  See  PLATE.]  1.  The  old  name 
of  platinum.  Bee  PLiiiBfii.  — a  Twitted 
allver-wire.— S.  An  iron  plate  for  glaatng 

nktlilg  (plitlngX  n.  I-  'nie  art  or  operation 
of  covellng  arUdea  with  a  thin  coating  of 
metid,  upeclally  of  overlaying  artlclea  made 
of  the  baaer  metali  with  a  thin  coating  of 
gold  or  aOver.     It  la  effected  in  nrlbo* 

tacheil  to  and  tolled  out  with  the  other 

ia  precipitated  fivm  Ita  aoiutlon  upon  the 
olher.electrv-cbemleal  decompoaition  b^ng 
now  much  employed  for  thia  purpoae.  S«» 
Eliothdtife.— X.  A  thin  coatli^  of  one 
metal  laid  upon  another  metaL 

FlatlniO  (pla-tln'lk),  a.  In  cAem.  of  or  per. 
talning  to  platlnnm. 

Flatlnuannu  (pia-tl-nirtr-na).  a.  [Pla- 
tuuiA,  and  L/«re,  to  produce.]  Produdng 
platlnnm;  aa,  ptatinift "^' 

natlnlie  (piaHn-ii),  v. 

At      , 

negative  pol 
Pbii^nalil(i 

Or.  aidoa,  llkeneea  J  A  name  given  to  a  ia- 
mlly  of  metala  wltli  which  platinum  la  In- 
vailablv  found  aaaoclated.  The  ptatlDOlda 
are  pMJEatJiuni,  rAodium,  vidtunt,  cemiwia, 

Platinonl  bitafln-ua),  a.  Containing  or  oon- 
■Utlng  of  putinnni. 
Platlnnm  (platl-num),  n.  {Sea  FUTDt.] 
Sym.  Ft  Al  wL  Itn-L  A  metal  dli- 
covered  fn  1T41  In  the  minea  of  Chooo  in 
Fern.  It  occuia  only  in  the  meUllli:  itate, 
aaaoclated  or  comUlued  with  vaiioui  other 

Apper.  Iron.  lead,  titanium. 

.  ailTBr,  palladium,  rhodium. 

um.andiridlom.  Itlaoiually 


To  combine  with 
iattaodeoT 


aiT  and  moiiture.     U 
attalc  electricity,  or  by 

■--      Like  inn  It 

hightempera- 

_.  ._ _, by  any  of  the 

pnreaddi,  but  ladiaaolred  bychlori -* 

nibtt-muriatic  add,  ar  '  ' 

IcmpentDTeBbj 

iacapableo"-' 


the  oxyhyilrogen 
admit!  of  being  w 


pipe.     1 
at  a  hi 

red  by  < 

irlatic  add,  and  la  ulidlied  at  high 
tores  by  pure  potaada  and  U  thia.  It 
le  of  being  tummeted  into  plate*  e( 


und; 


T.3 


FLATIHOH-BTEEL 

■xtmog  tUniitu.  and  Dc,  WoUmMnn  ai 
cmded  In  dnwlng  out  m.  win  ol  Uiii  me 
to  ttaa  ansiuH  ol  ,Aith  ol  u  Inch.    Fn 


Hntanibi 


._  ^'<ate  Kli 

anpontlng  dlihai,  ud 
uuit«iriUim«tn»UIm  It 
at  oompoiuid*— iiteHnaw, 
M  chlodds  PtCI.  and  pla- 
•  •>!  tbs  eblcolda  FtClt 


Ja  aMnotiiltlair  roDlt. 

■" — --d  upor 

..._  _.  ._ Ibitb 

Ignltad,  a  pnqMrtr  whldi  hu  bMn  amdled 
to  tlia  coDitnicUaD  ol  oonianiant  iwtni- 
moBta  lor  prDomizis  Ught — ^onffj/  pio' 
(hihih,  DMMlio  platuiani  In  the  rorra  of  a 
porooit  dnll,  blown  maia.  It  li  obtained  by 
baaUof  the  ammonkHibloilde  ol  pUUnnm. 
pDvdor,  a  black  powder 
Lpodag  a  wMik  tolntlaa 
noip  bj  the  eleotiia  cor- 


mm-ftMl  (pUtl-nnm-iUl),  il 
»d  with  abouT  ,  (,  ol  ptaUaam.  ■  I 
L  laid  to  b*  sol  qilts  lo  bud  aa 

itacL  buttou^ier.     £  U.  Knight. 
PUmnda Cfl^l-Kld),  «.   IFt]   LFlatooa: 

iliilniH     malpidlLir;  u,  then  wai  mDeli 

pbUUudi  In  bil  nmarka.— X.  A.  trite,  doll. 

or  itupM  nnuA  nttand  M  II  It  wen  a 

Dovaltf  or  matter  of  Impoitani 


"■"*"■""■"■"  (pUt-l-tad'i-Di>"ri-aii), 
On«  who  ti  (ireo  to  utlerina  platltudM:  - 
who  makaa  Irita.  atala.  or  Iiiilpld  reni" 

FIftt»adllllMCpl>t-l-(fld1-ait).>.i^  To 
platjtndai;  lo  make  doU,  atala,  flat,  or  m- 
kpld  remaikt, 

FUtituUnOiU  (pUM-tfldl-niu),  a.  IMat' 
big  to  or  ohanoterlaed  br  platitude  or  pUtl- 
MdM:  lUle;  trite:  flat;  doll:  Inilpld. 

mtlturtliinniniiw  (plu-I-tada-niu-aa),  n. 
Iba  itata  or  quall^  ol  bebis  platltudlnoaa; 
diiln«M;a»tnM»;»Utonw«;tBalpldlty;trita- 

PlktUIWtW  (pU-tom'et^X  »-    EOr,  platgt, 

FIktolllO(pl*-tai)'lk),a.  Pertaining  to  Plato 
the  phlloBspher.  or  lo  bU  pbUoaopby,  hit 
•ohool.  or  nit  oplnloDa.— Plotonfe  hdUn, 


htdKOL  —  PlaUitit  l«M.  a  pan  •pltttail 
■Ifeetloa  anhdatlna  between  the  aana,  nn- 
mbrad  witb  canal  dMlN*.  and  ngarding 
the  mind  only  and  ItaueeUendea;  aipesia 
at  lore  tor  which  Plato  wai  a  warm  ad- 
T00tt&— /"Istontii  i«ar.  tha  othM  tiear,  or 
•  period  of  time  dal«nnliwd  br  Dw  revola- 
tlon  ol  the  eqnluoxeL  or  the  apace  ol  time 
In  which  the  lUui  uid  oonatellUloii*  ntarn 
lo  their  tormer  placea  Id  reapect  to  the  aqnl- 
OOXM.  TUiteToliitlon.wblohl*ealcnLAad 
bj  the  pr«oe«liHi  ol  lite  •qnlnom,  1*  ac- 
compUahed  In  abont  l^ODO  fean 

FlatonlO  Cpla-tODlk).n.  AlOllowet  of  Plato; 
aPlalonlK 

nalonlml  (pla-Canlk-al),  a.    Same  aa  Pla- 


a  the  |diil(iaopta]r  <H  Plata ;  i 

FUtonlW  (pli'ion-lt).  e.i.  pret  , 

ppr.  piatontiinff.    To  adopt  the  opinion!  or 

pblloaopby  ol  nato.  IlakeviU. 
mtOalM  (pla'ton-liX  e.C.  To  eiplala  OD  the 

prlndpleiol  the  Platonic  acbool,  r 

oonunodata  to  tboae  prlndplta. 
nXboaliat  (pUt-ta-nli'drX  n.    One 

tonliM;  aFuluniat 


PLAVBIBILITT 

PlAQrO(*llail(pla-tl-i«']l-an).  a.  (Qr.plalyo. 
I    broad.auditctfe(,hollow.l  ristatthelrout 

Flatrcrtiilte  (put-l-kirmt).  n.  ADaDciln- 
lu  uf  the  genoi  Ptatrcrlnua 

FlatreillUU  (plat-i-krl'nuaX  n.  (Or.  platvi. 
bru>d,andi77n«i,alll]'.]  A  genua  ol  IdmII 
encrinltai,  fWcuUat'  to  the  limeatone  of  the 
coal-meatum,  to  named  from  the  flatnaaa 
and  breadth  ol  the  baial  and  radial  platea 
ol  tbe  rscepMvle. 

Platyaliiiln{pU-tl-sl'ml-a),n.pL  [ai.ptatyi. 

anntfJdB.  ol  tha  elau  Scoleclda.  btclading 


Platoon  (pU-Uln-Xn.    [FI.  fwloton.  a  ball  ol 

tbnad,  a  platoon.  From  ptioU,  ■  ball  of 

lad :  L  l^ptlala,  gUota.  from  L.p<ia,a  baU.  ] 


1.  Foroieri]'.  a  •mau  iquaro  bodiol  loldien 

loot.  loiniUlg  a  bollov  ■quale  to  itrenethen 
the  anglea;  or  a  amall  bodjr  acting  togetbar, 
bat  aepanle  tram  the  main  bodj.—t.  In 


dliUlon  IncludMtwo  panulUc  onlet*— ths 
Tanlada  and  tha  Tnmatoda;  and  one  non- 
pamltic  order,  via  tha  Turbellaila  A 
lub-order.  howsver.  of  thia  laat  doea  not 


Flatta,)  a.    See  Put.     Chaucer, 
Pl*tt«r(pU1^4r),n.  imnnploO.O.Pr.Btof* 
'—    ~  "-im  a  Pr.  jrfoifcr  or  ptattie 

dlih  lor  holding  eatai 


A]   firoad- 


oplidonit  ar  phUoaophjr  ol  ptato,  conaMbig 
irf  three  branchea— ettdca,  ptnilca.  and  dla- 
*■- -  to  Orote  then  1»  to  be 


ionnd  In  tbe  wrlUnga  ol  Plato  no  one  iTatem 
to  which  be  BdhafBd  coulitantly  thningh 
lit*.  0.  H.  LawM  malntalna  that  he  nenr 
Iramed  ane>  and  that  the  atmctora  at  the 
IMaloguat  ol  Search  and  the  DLalognea  ol 
EipoiitlOD  ll  to  Mlf-oantradlctorr  an  all 
pofatathatna  aritem  at  phUoiophjteanpo*- 
alblv  be  detached  Irom  tbem.    Brandt  A 


FlAllar  i^f  er).  n.  One  who  plaU  or  loima 

Ptatto-lkMd  (pUt'ir.liatX  a.    Hailng  a 

litoad  lace.     Clartt. 

nnttlnK  (plat'lng),  n.     fillpa  ol  bark,  cane, 

■tnw,  Ac  J  woieu  or  plaited,  loi  making 

r  (pU'tlX  a.     Like  a  plate  ^  DonaUUl 
P^i^oaphallo  (plat'I-aef a-llk),  a.   same 

plat-I.«ra]-iu}. 

, 1  ktpMaU,  beai: 

I;  flat-headed. 
FiJUyMpllAlIU  (plat-I-aeral-na;L  n.  A  genua 
at  flihea,  family  Scorpamlda.  The  head  ia 
laige,  long,  toit  broad,  and  anned  with 

FlatromiU  (pli-tl-ier'kni),  n.  [Or.  jilaevf, 
broad,  and  ttrkm,  a  tall-l  A  geiiua  of  pai- 
rata,  moatly  Auatrallan,  wbii£  derlvea  Ita 
name  from  the  aoe.  wide  talltol  the  apedea. 
The  bi1le.cheeked  parrakeet  IP.  PtrutantUj 
ol  New  South  Walat  la  ooe  ol  tha  beit- 

natroulUin<pla-U-*i^*um),n.  lOrpIofvi. 
bnad.  and  Urion,  a  hoDeycomb.l  A  yery 
dlitlnct  and  remarkable  genua  olfeniaoom- 
moDlj  aiaoclaled  with  the  Aeroatlchea,  but 
which  II  haa  been  propoted  to  place  In  a 
aeparate  aectlon,  fRun  Ita  producing  Ita  aorl 
Id  laige  amorpboui  patchea.  not  ai  In  the 
tme  Acroallcbea  unlrana]  over  the  fertile 
portloni  The  ipeclaa  an  lew  in  nnmber, 
chiefly  Baatera  or  Auitnllan,  and  lor  the 
moat  part  tnpIcaL 

FlAtrciMmKXP'^til'-nMn'll')-'''  [Or.plal^, 
broad,  and  In^mJ,  a  leg.  1  Broad-legged ;  an 
arclucologlcal  term  applied  to  certain  In- 
dlTldoalt  nmarkable  lur  the  anlero-poate- 
rlor  Battening  or  platycnamlam  ol  tha  aUn- 


PlAtymeter  (pia-tim'«-i*r).  n.   [Or.  fiatin. 

bruad»  and  Mittron,  a  meaaure  ]  An  appara- 
tui  (or  meaiuriog  tha  inductlTe  capacity  of 

^tyodoa  (pIa.ti'a-don),  n.  [Gr.  plafya, 
broad,  and  odoti^,  odonta,  a  tootL  J  A 
broad- toothed  animal. 

PUttTPOd  (pUt'1-pod).  n.  [Or.  platy,  broad, 
and  pouj,  podot.  a  loot  j    A  broad-footed 


:t  nnder  PLATTODUa. 


OnlrlT&OBHTIIClI  DE. 

FlAtyrhlnn  (plat-l-if'na),  n.  pL  iar.plaly, 
aat,andrAu.  rAiiMW.  anortrll.]    ThoH  — 


hlveai^ 


, . „n.pL   [QT.ptatyt. 

broad,  and  tiina.  the  body,]  A  lamlty  ol 
Goleopterout  ln!ecta,camprBheDdlng  Bpeelea 
with  a  wide  and  mnch-depnaaed  Iwdy. 
They  occur  under  the  bark  ol  treea 
PUt^nomk  (pla-tla'ta-mey  n.  [Or,  plalyt. 
broad,  and  alonHi,  a  mouth.  ]  1.  A  genua  of 
'-^ui  of  the  family  SllurldB,  charactcrlaed 
a  laf^  mouth,  flat  dapniaed  anout,  and 
"--*""•"' — '-calea  some  ol  the  ipeolea 


y  baited  hooka 


beantilul  and  deUclou 
The  Indiana  Uke  It  1 
and  by  ahootlng  It  with  arrowi.— I.  A  name 
glTen  to  a  genua  ol  gaiterojwdoui  molloaca 
>.  Sueaiiioccun  toiaU  in  the  iUUatadt  beda 
ol  the  upper  triaa. 

naodlt  (plu'dlt).  n.  J  L  plaudfit,  do  yon 
applaDd,lmper.  o(}>Iatula,to  applind,  whence 
appiauu.i    Applauie;  pialae  beatowed. 


ItOT  (pU'dl-to-rl),  a-     Applauding; 

'"■-"*  -pUi-i-bin-tn,  n.   1.  The  atate 

.- ..  wing  plaualble:  apedouneaa; 

■uperfldal  appearance  of  righL  'AFrenchi- 
lied  Scotchman,  pcwieaalng  all  the  cunnl^ 
and  ptatuOrilit]/  of  the  nation  where  he  waa 
educated'  3eoU. —H  Applauae.  'With 
grrat  admiration  and  plajitWHity  of  tha 
people'    UadduyL 


PLAUSIBLE 
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PLEA 


Plaoilble  (plftz'i-bl),  a.  [L.  plautibau,  from 
plaudo.  See  Plaudit.]  l.f  Capable  or 
worthy  of  being  applauded ;  praiseworthy ; 
also  exhibiting  pleasure  in  or  assent  to: 
willing;  ready.  *A  plausible  obedience.' 
Shak.    *  Out  ptautible  ament'    Drant. 

This  John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  .  .  .  was  a 
eood  manj  given  greatly  to  alms  and  fasting,  but  too 
much  addicted  to  advance  the  title  of  his  see:  which 
made  a  plausible  bishop  seem  to  be  Antichrist  to 
Gregory  the  Great.  Bp.  Hadtet. 

2.  Apparently  worthy  of  praise  or  assent; 
apparently  right ;  specious ;  as,  a  plausible 
pretext;  a  plausible  doctrine. 

The  case  is  doubtful,  and  may  be  disputed  with 
piausibU  ai^umcnts  on  either  side.  South. 

&  Usine  specious  arguments  or  discourse; 

toir-spoken:  as,  ^plausible  man.— Plausible, 

Specious.    See  Specious. 
Flanslblelse  t  ( plux'i-bliz  X  v.  t    To  render 

plausible.    Fuller. 
Planalbleness  (plaz'l-bl-nes),  n.    Same  as 

Plau»ibUity.    •  The  plausibleness  of  Arminl- 

anism,  and  the  congruity  it  hath  with  the 

principles  of  corrupt  nature.'    £(p.  Sander- 

stni. 

Flaoilbly  (plftz'i-bliX  adv.  In  a  pUusible 
manner :  (a)  with  fair  show ;  speciously ;  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  gain  fayonr  or  appro- 
bation. 

They  could  taXkplaMsidly  about  what  they  did  not 
understand.  Collier. 

(6)t  With  expressions  of  applause ;  with  ac-, 
olamation. 

The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent 

To  Tarquin's  everlasung  banishment.    Shak. 

naoslve  (piftz'iv).  a.  1.  Apphiuding;  mani- 
festing praise. 


l^tpiaustve  Resignation  rise. 

And  banish  all  complaint.  Younff. 

2.tPhiusible.  *Pteiwtt?c  words.'  Shak. 
Way  (pl&),  v.i.  (A.  Sax.  plegan,  plegian,  to 
play,  from  plena,  play,  pastime;  connections 
doubtful.]  1.  To  do  something  not  as  a  task 
or  for  profit,  but  for  amusement ;  to  sport ; 
to  frolic. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose 
up  to  play.  Ex.  xxxii.  6. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to^ay. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  I    Pope. 

2.  To  act  wantonly  or  thoughtlessly;  to  dally; 
to  trifle;  to  toy.  'Golden  hair,  with  which 
I  used  to  play.'    Tennyson. 

Men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their 
lives  as  they  do  with  their  clothes.    Sir  W.  Temple. 

8.  To  move  irregularly ;  to  hoyer  or  flutter; 
to  sport.  'Ev'n  as  the  waring  sedges  play 
with  wind.'    Shak. 

The  setting  sun 
PU^ys  on  their  shining  arms  and  bumish'd  helmets. 

Addison. 
AU  fame  is  foreign  but  of  true  desert. 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart 

Fope. 

4.  To  contend  in  a  game ;  to  gamble ;  as,  to 
play  at  cards  or  dice;  to  ptoy  for  diversion; 
to  play  for  money. —6.  To  perform  on  an 
instrument  of  music ;  as.  to  pllay  on  a  flute, 
a  violin,  or  a  piano. 

Take  thy  harp,  and  melt  the  maid, 
Play,  my  friend,  and  charm  the  cnarmer. 

Granville. 

6.  To  act  or  operate  as  specially  contrived 
nnd  intended;  to  act  with  free  motion;  to 
work  freely:  as,  the  engines  played  against 
the  fire;  the  cannon  played  upon  the  enemy. 
*  Long  as  my  pulses  play. '    Tennyson. 

The  heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates,  the  lungs //<^. 

Cheyne. 

7.  To  do;  to  act;  to  behave. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly. 
That  wouldst  thou  holilv;  wouldst  oatptay  false. 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.  Shak. 

8.  To  act  a  part  on  the  stage ;  to  personate 
a  character. 

A  lord  will  hear  you//aj^  to-n^ht    Shak. 
Courts  are  theatres  where  some  men  A^.    Donne. 

—To  play  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  make  sport  of ; 
to  trifle  with;  to  mock;  to  deride;  to  delude; 
to  bef  ooL 

Art  thou  alive  t 
Or  is  it  fantasy  that  piays  upon  our  eyesight  ? 

Shak 
I  would  make  use  of  it  rather  to  play  upon  those  I 
despise,  than  trifle  with  those  1  love.  Pope. 

(6)  To  give  a  humorous  or  fanciful  turn  to ; 
as,  to  play  upon  words. 

He  jest^'d  with  all  ease,  and  told 
Free  tales.  an<i  took  the  word  and  played  upon  it. 
And  made  it  of  two  colours.  Tennyson. 

Flay  (plA).  V.  t.    I.  To  bring  into  sportive  or 
playful  action. 

Nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play' dwX  will 
Her  virKMO  fancies.  Milton. 


2.  To  perform  in  contest  for  amusement  or 
for  a  prize ;  as,  to  ptoy  a  game  at  whist— 
Z.  To  make  use  of  in  plaving  a  game ;  to  ex- 
hibit or  lay  on  the  table,  as  in  a  game  of 
cards,  chess,  dominoes,  and  the  like;  to 
move ;  as,  to  play  a  card ;  to  ptoy  hearts  or 
dubs;  to  play  a  piece.— 4.  To  engage  in 
playing  a  game ;  to  enter  into  competition 
with. 

I  ^mVUpiay  jrou  for  a  hundred  pounds.    tVarren. 

6.  To  perform  music  on;  as,  to  play  the  flute 
or  the  organ.— 6.  To  perform  on  a  musical 
instrument ;  to  execute ;  as,  to  play  a  tune. 

7.  To  put  in  appropriate  action  or  motion ; 
to  cause  to  work  or  act;  as,  to  play  a  fire- 
engine  on  a  burning  house. 

I  mean  to  have  it.  and  the  boat  too,  said  Mr.  In- 
spector, playing  the  line.  Dickats. 

8.  To  act  or  perform  by  representing  a  char- 
acter, as,  to  p2ay  a  comedy ;  to  play  the 

f)art  of  King  Lear.— 9.  To  act  or  represent 
n  general;  to  act  like;  to  conduct  one's  self 
as ;  to  behave  in  the  manner  of;  as,  to  pUiy 
the  fool. 

O,  I  could /A>y  the  woman  with  mine  eyes. 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue.  SkaM. 

10.  To  do;  to  perform;  to  execute. 

But  man.  proud  man.  .  .  . 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven. 
As  makes  the  angels  weep.  Shak. 

—To  play  of,  to  display;  to  show;  to  put  in 
exercise;  as,  to  plau  of  tricks.— To  play  of 
a  person,  to  exhibit  or  expose  him  for  the 
entertainment  or  merriment  of  others. 
Play(pla),n.  [See  PLAY,  v.t]  L  Any  exercise 
or  series  of  actions  intended  for  pleasure, 
amusement,  or  diversion,  as  cricket,  quoits, 
or  blind  man's  buff;  a  game.— 2.  Amusement; 
sport;  frolic;  gambols;  jest;  not  earnest 
'Two  gentle  fawns  at  play.'  MQton.— 
8.  Gaming ;  practice  of  contending  for  vic- 
tory, for  amusement,  or  for  a  prize,  as  at 
dice,  cards,  or  billiards;  as,  to  lose  money  in 
play. 

He  left  his  wine  and  horses  and  piay.    Tennysoit. 

4.  Practice  in  any  contest;  as,  sword-pZay. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  speak  dbtinctly,  kno%ring 
his  hcstptay  to  be  in  the  dark.  Tillotson. 

6.  Action;  use;  employment.  •  But  justifies 
the  next  who  comes  in  play.'    Dry  den. 

Many  have  been  saved,  and  many  may. 
Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play. 
_   __      -,  Dryden. 

&  Practice;  manner  of  acting  or  dealing:  as, 
fair  play.    'Do  me  no  foul  pXjay.*    Shak.— 

7.  A  dramatic  composition;  a  comedy  or 
tragedy;  a  composition  in  which  characters 
are  represented  by  dialogue  and  action. 

The  play  's  the  thing 
Wherein  111  catch  the  conscience  or  the  kfaig. 
.  ^,  .         .  Shak. 

A  piay  ought  to  be  a  Just  image  of  human  nature. 
_  _  ^   ..  Dryden. 

a  Bepresentation  or  exhibition  of  a  comedy 
or  tragedy;  dramatic  performance;  as.  to  be 
at  the  play;  he  attends  every  play.— 9.  Per- 
formance on  an  instrument  of  music.  — 

10.  Motion;  movement,  regular  or  irregular; 
as,  the  play  of  a  wheel  or  piston;  hence, 
power  or  space  for  motion. 

The  joUits  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that 
they  have  no //dr>  between  them.  Moxon. 

11.  Liberty  of  action;  room  for  action  or 
display;  scope;  swing. 

Should  a  writer  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirth, 
without  regard  to  decency,  he  might  please  readers. 
jtddison 

12.  The  style  in  which  a  game  is  played;  as, 
it  was  an  exhibition  of  excellent  play;  the 
vlay  was  veiy  poor.— To  hiAd  in  play,  to 
keep  occupied. 

I  with  two  more  to  help  me 

WiU  hold  the  foe  in  play.      Maeaulay. 

—Play  qf  colours,  an  appearance  of  several 
prismatic  colours  in  rapid  succession  on 
turning  an  object,  as  a  diamond.— .i  play 
on  words,  the  giving  of  words  a  double  sig- 
nificance; punning;  a  pun. 

Play-actor  (pli'ak-t^r),  n.  a  stage-player ; 
an  actor.  *lf  any  play-actors  or  spectators 
think  themselves  injured  by  any  censure  I 
have  past  upon  them.'    Prynne. 

Playbill  (pUa>U).  n.  a  blU  exhibited  as  an 
advertisement  of  a  play,  with  the  parts  as- 
signed to  the  actors.  '  A  large  playbill  hang- 
ing outside  a  minor  theatre. '    Dickens. 

PlaybOOk  (pla'buk),  n.  A  book  of  dramatic 
compositions.  'That  ridiculous  passion, 
which  has  no  being  but  in  playbwAs  and 
romances.'    Swift. 

Flayday  (pl&'da),  n.  A  day  given  to  play 
or  division;  a  day  exempt  from  work. 

I  thought  the  life  of  every  lady 

Should  be  one  continual  piayday.        Stei/t. 


Playdebt  (pl&'det),  n.    a  debt  contracted 
by  gaming. 

She  has  several  ptaydebts  on  her  hands,  ^^ilcfa 
must  be  discharged  very  suddenly.  Spectator. 

FUyer  (pirfir),  n.  One  yrho  plays;  as.  (a)  an 
idler;  a  trlfler.  ' 

Saints  in  your  iniories,  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery.  SMaJt. 

(6)  An  actor  of  dramatic  scenes;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  imitate  characters  on  the 
stage. 

AU  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  >/(^>»rr.  SMmk. 

(c)  A  mimic.    Dryden.    (d)  One  who  i>er- 

forms  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

Seek  out  a  man  who  is  a  canmst^  player  on  an  harp. 

(e)  A  gamester;  a  gambler. 
Playfellow  (pla'fel-ld),  n.    A  companton  in 
amusements  or  sports. 

Heart's  discontent  and  soar  affliction 
Be/Aijg/l'//km/j  to  keep  you  company!    ShaJt. 

Playfere,t  Playfeer.t  91.  (See  Febk.]  a 
playfellow.  'Her  little  playfeer,  and  her 
pretty  bun.'    Drayton. 

najrltll  (pla'ful),  a.  1.  Sportive;  frolicsome: 
frisky;  indulging  in  gambols ;  as,  a  playful 
child.  'The  playful  children  just  let  loose 
from  school.  "^  Goldsmith.— %.  Indulging  a 
sportive  fancy ;  full  of  sprightly  humour ; 
pleasantly  jocular  or  amusing;  as,  a  ptoses 
remark;  a  playful  style;  a  puiuful  genius. 

Playfully  (pl&'ffll-lii  adv.  In  a  playful 
manner;  q>ortively. 

PlavftOneBB  (  pU'f ul-nes  ).  n.  The  state  nt 
being  playful;  sportiveness. 

Plas^game  (pla'gam),  n.    Play  of  children. 

Liberty  alone  gives  the  true  relish  to  their  ordinary 
playgames.  Locke. 

Plairgoer  (pla'gd-«r),  n.  One  who  frequents 
plays.    T.  Hooke. 

Pla3rffOi2lg(pla'gd-ingXa.  Frequenting  the 
exhibitions  of  the  stage. 

Playground  (pl&'groundX  n.  A  piece  of 
ground  set  apart  for  open-air  recreation : 
especially,  a  piece  of  ground  connected  witJi 
a  school,  &c.,  for  the  pupils  to  play  in. 

Playhouse  (plaOious).  n.  A  house  appro- 
priated to  the  exhibition  of  dramatic  com- 
positions; a  theatre.    Shak. 

Plasrlnff-card  (pla'ing-kilrdX  n.  One  of  a 
pack  of  cards  for  playing  games  with. 

nayless  (plft'les),  a.  TVithout  play;  not 
playing.    Coleridpe.    [Rare.] 

Ilaymate  (pla'mat),  n.  A  playfellow;  a  com- 
panion in  diversions. 

Patience,  discreetness,  and  benignity  >- 
These  be  the  lovely  playtmafes  of  pure  verity. 

„  ,  ,  Dr. //.Afore. 

PlasrpleasuretCpl&'plesh-QrXn.  Idleamuae- 
ment. 

He  taketh  a  kind  ot  plnypleasure  in  looking  upon 
the  forttmes  of  others.  Sacon. 

Playsome  (pl&'sumX  a.  Playful;  wanton. 
'All  pleasant  folk,  well-minded,  malicious 
and  playsome. '    SheltotL 

Plasrsomeness  (pla'sum-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  playsome ;  playfulness ;  wan- 
tonness; sportiveness. 

Plaything  (pl&'thing),  n.  A  toy ;  anything 
that  serves  to  amuse. 

A  child  knows  his  nurse,  and  by  d^rees  tht  play- 
things of  a  little  more  advanced  age.  Locke. 

Playtime  (pla'timX  n.  Time  for  pUying; 
time  devoted  or  set  aside  for  amusement 

Upon  festivals  and  playtimes  they  shoukl  exercise 
themselves  in  the  fields  by  riding.  leaping,  fencing, 
mustering,  and  training.  CowleyT 

Playwright  (pU'ritX  n.  A  maker  of  pUys : 
in  contempt 

Not  without  reluctance  ...  do  we  name  Crillpar- 
xcr  under  this  head  oi  playwrights,  and  not  under 
that  of  dramati'>:s,  which  he  aspires  to.       Carlyle. 

Play-writer  (pla'rit-6rX  n.  One  who  writes 
plays;  a  dramatist 

Ple,t  n.  A  plea;  an  argument  or  pleading. 
Chaucer. 

Plea  (pleX  n.    [0.  K  pUe,  plead,  pleid,  O.  Pr. 
plai,  plaid,  plaU,  a  suit,  a  plea;  Fr. ptouf, 
the  speech  of  a  pleader;  Norm,  plait,  plaid, 
plea,  proceedings;  from  L.  placitum,  an' 
opinion,  a  determination,  from  ^aceo,  to 

E lease.]  1.  In  law,  (a)  that  which  is  alleged 
y  a  party  to  an  action  in  support  of  lUs 
demand ;  in  a  more  limited  and  technical 
sense,  the  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintifTs  declaration  and  demand,  {b)  A 
suit  or  action ;  a  cause  in  court  Pleas  in 
this  sense  are  usually  divided  into  those  of 
the  crown  and  common  pleas.  Pleas  of  the 
crown  are  all  suits  in  the  sovereign's  name, 
or  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general  in 
behalf  of  the  sovereign,  for  offences  com- 
mitteti  ngalnst  the  crown  and  r^al  dignity. 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  fijll;       m«,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abtine;      y,  8c.  iey. 
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and  against  tbe  peace,  as  treason,  mnrder, 
felony,  Ac  Comnum  pleas  are  snch  suits 
•s  are  carried  on  between  common  persons 
in  ciTll  cases,  (c)  In  Seott  law,  a  short  and 
Ofmclse  note  of  tne  grounds  on  which  the 
aetion  or  defence  is  to  be  maintained,  with- 
out argument— Pfsa  of  panel,  in  Scotland, 
the  plea  of  guUty  or  of  not  guil^.— 2.  That 
whiai  is  alleged  in  supportjustiflcation,  or 
defence;  an  excuse;  an  apoiosy;  an  urgent 
aivument ;  a  pleading;  as,  a  pMwi  for  ration- 
allsm.  *With  necessity,  the  tyrant's  pUa, 
excused  hto  deriUsh  deeds.'    MUUnt, 

In  Uw,  whaxpttm  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But.  bdaK  scasoa'd  with  a  gradous  voice, 
ObacovettlMihowofevUr  SMmM, 

WlMtt  nch  occarioBi  are, 
No/£m  must  senre;  tis  cruelty  to  qparc.  Dtnham^ 

neMillt(pUch).  v.t  [See  PLASH,  to  inter- 
weare.]  To  unite  by  plaiting  or  wearing 
together;  to  plash;  to  interweaye.  'The 
flIeoMsd  bower.'  Shak,  'Pleached  arms.' 
Mat. 

PlMdCpIMXv.i.  The  conjugation  is  regulac, 
but  the  form  pled  (more  rarelv  j)toad),  for  the 
tmperfeet  and  past  participle,  is  to  be  met 
wnh.  *  Many  great  persons  that  against  her 
pM.'  SIpeneer,  'She  pied  his  cause.'  H. 
Kingtle^.  (Fr.plaider,  to  plead,  from  LL. 
ptmatare,1ifmjLplaeitunL  SeePLBA.]  I.T0 
aigue  ia  support  of  a  claim,  or  in  defence 
a^dnst  the  claim  of  another,  to  urge  reasons 
for  or  against ;  to  attempt  to  persuade  one 
by  argument  or  supplication ;  as,  to  plead 
tor  the  Uf^  of  a  criminal;  to  plead  in  his 
favour;  to  plead  with  a  Judge  or  with  a 
fMher. 

O  that  one  mifl^ht  /Itad  for  a  man  with  God,  as  a 
man  fttaMtth  for  hto  neighbour  \  Jobsvi.a<. 

UtoTfatoe* 
Wni //Imm/ like  aageU,  tnuapet-tongoed,  against 
The  deep  damninon  of  hto  taking'Ofr.        Sfutk. 

2.  In  law,  to  present  a  plea  or  allegation;  to 
present  an  answer  to  the  dedari^ion  of  a 
plaintiff;  to  deny  the  plaintUTs  declaration 
and  demand,  or  to  allege  tacts  which  show 
that  he  ought  not  to  ncoTcr  in  the  suit 
Hie  plaintllf  declares  or  alleges;  the  de- 
fendant pUade  to  his  declaration.  The 
crown  <tf  the  state  prosecutes  an  offender, 
and  the  offender  pteade  not  guilty  or  con- 
f  esses  the  chaiga 

Pltad  (pMdX  «.  t  L  To  discuss,  defend,  and 
attempt  to  maintain  by  arguments  or  rea- 
sons offered  to  the  tribunal  or  person  who 
has  the  power  of  determining;  to  argue;  as, 
Ui  plead  a  cause  before  a  court  or  Jury.— 
2.  To  allege  or  adduce  in  proof,  support,  or 
rindication ;  as,  the  law  of  nations  may  be 
pleaded  in  farour  of  the  rights  of  amhssssp 
oora— g.  To  offer  in  excuse. 


I  will  neitfaer 
oTfautta. 


/tetf  nqr  age  nor 


sickness  in  excuse 
Dryden, 


4.  To  allege  and  offer  in  a  legal  plea  or  de- 
fenoe,  or  fw  repelling  a  demand  in  law;  as, 
to  plead  a  statute  of  Umitations. 

FLeaaiOde  (pl6d'a-bl).  a.  Capable  of  beii^ 
pleaded;  capable  of  being  alleged  in  proof, 
defence,  or  vindication;  as,  a  right  or  priri- 
lege  pteadahle  at  law.— PisadaMtf  Iniefe,  in 
SooUlaw,  precepts  directed  to  the  sheriffs, 
who  thereupon  dte  parties,  and  hear  ana 
determine:  now  obsolete. 

Pltadtf  (plM'ArX  n.  One  who  pleads;  qie- 
ciileal]jr,Xa)  a  lawyer  who  argues  in  a  court 
of  JuMce.  (6)  One  that  forms  pleas  or  plead- 
ini^;as,aq|>eciali>l0adtfr.  (c)  One  that  offers 
reasons  for  or  against;  one  that  attempts 
to  maintain  by  aigumenta 

8oftira//ai4franycanscnMiygaln.     Drydttt. 

Pleadlllff  (plfidlngX  fk  1  The  act  of  advo- 
catins  any  cause;  roedflcally,  the  act  or 
practice  <rf  adTocating  clients'  causes  in 
courta  of  law.— 2.  One  of  the  written  state- 
ments for  parties  in  suits  or  actions,  con- 
taining the  subject-matter  of  a  litigant's 
demand  or  claim,  or  <rf  his  defence  or  an- 
swer. These  pleadings  have  such  special 
names  as  declaration,  plea,  replication,  re- 
ioinder,  sur-rejoinder,  rebutter,  sur-rebut- 
ter.&c.,  which  are  successively  brought  for- 
ward till  the  question  is  brought  to  issue, 
that  is,  to  rest  on  a  single  point 

Ptedlnglj  (plMlng-UX  adt.  In  a  plead- 
ing manner;  by  supplication. 

PleManoe  0>I^*nsX  n.  [Fr.  plaieance.  See 
PLBA8S.]  1  Pleasure:  gaiety;  pleasantry; 
merriment;  delight  'To  take  of  pUaeanee 
each  his  secret  share.'  Byrvn.  'when  my 
passion  seeks  ptaMonM  in  love-sigfaa'  TVn- 
nyeofi^—%  A  part  of  a  garden  or  pleasure- 
grounds  to  a  mansion  uut  in  and  secluded 
from  the  more  open  part  by  trees,  shrubs, 
and  close  hedges.  *  Suggestive  of  the  pteu- 


aneee  of  old  Elizabethan  houses.'  Ruekin. 
[Ardiaic  in  both  senses.] 
Pleaiant  (plet'antX  a.  [Fr.  plaimtU,  See 
PLBA8B.1  1.  Pleasing;  agreeable;  grateful 
to  the  mind  or  to  the  senses;  as,  a  pleaeant 
ride ;  a  pleaeant  voyage ;  a  pleaeant  view. 

Shis  word  expresses  less  than  deligh^tU,  to 
e  mind,  and  deHdoue,  to  the  taste.] 

How  good  and  how  fleanuU  it  to  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity  I  Ps.  cxzxiiL  z. 

2.  Cheerful;  enlivening;  gay;  lively. 

Happy  who  In  hto  verse  can  gently  steer, 
From  grave  to  light,  from  pUatant  to  severe. 

Dryden. 

S.  Jocular;  having  the  character  of  pleas- 
antry. lAtke, — if  Given  to  Joking;  fond  of 
pleasantry;  funny. 

When  it  ^pleasantry)  to  alone,  and  serves  only  to 
gUd  a  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  to  no  man  so  much 
to  be  avoided  as  jvapUmtant  fellow.      Addiscm. 

Stn.  Pleasing,  gratifying,  agreeable,  enliven- 
InSt  gay,  lively,  merry,  sportive. 
PlMsantt  fples'antX  n.  A  humorist;  a  buf- 
foon; a  droll. 

They  bestow  their  silver  on  courtesans, /fow<tMi:r. 
•ad  flatterers.  HotlaMd, 

FlMJantbr  (ples'ant-liXads.  1.  In  a  pleassnt 
manner  :X<s)  iu  rach  a  manner  as  to  please 
or  natify.  (6)  Gaily:  merrily;  cheerfully.— 
2.  t  Jestingly;  Jocularly. 

Pleaaantnen  (ples'ant-nesX  n.    1  State  or 

auality  of  being  pleasant  or  agreeable ;  as, 
^^pUaeamtneee  of  a  situation. 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  ptmuantntst,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.  ftov.  ill.  17. 

2.  Cheerfulness;  gaiety;  merriment— g.  t  Joc- 
ularity; pleasantry. 

PlMManny  (ple/ant-riX  n-  [Pr.  pteiian- 
Urie,    See  above.]    1.  Gidety ;  merriment 

The  harshness  of  reasoning  is  not  a  little  softened 
and  smoothed  by  the  infusions  of  mirth  and  pUtu- 
anlry.  Adduon, 

2.  A  spri^tbr  or  humorous  saying;  a  Jest; 
raillery;  lively  talk.  'The  keen  observation 
and  ironical  piUaatamJbry  of  a  fhiished  man 
of  the  world.     Maeauiay. 

The  grave  abound  in  ^tmsaMtrUs,  the  duU  in 
repartees  and  points  of  wit  Addison. 

Z.  A  lau^iable  trick;  a  frolic;  as,  ihepleae- 
antriee  of  monkeys.    Addieon, 
Pleaaant- spirited  (plez'ant-spir-it-edX  a. 
Having  a  pleasant  spirit ;  gay ;  merry. 

A  pUautMt'S^rit«d  lady.— There's  Uttle  of  the 
melancholy  element  in  her.  Shak. 

Pleaiant -tOBgned  (plex'ant-tungdX  a. 
Having  pleasing  speech. 
Please  u>1&b),  v.f.  pret  &  pp.  pUaeed;  imr. 
pleaeing.  [0. Fr.  ptaieir, pleieir.  &c. ,  MocCPr. 
plaire,  from  L.  plaeeo,  to  please.]  L  To 
excite  agreeable  sensations  or  emotions  in; 
to  delight;  to  gratify;  as,  to  pleaee  the  taste; 
to  j^eaee  the  mind. 

Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  than  ease. 
Whom  (oUf/Uasfs,  and  whose  folBes  please.  Pp/c. 

2.  To  satisjfy;  to  content 

What  next  I  bring  shall /A«uir 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.     Miiton. 

3.  To  seem  good  to;  to  be  one's  pleasure  or 
will :  in  this  sense  used  impersonally. 

It  W^MMif  the  Father  that  hi  Mm  should  aO  ftilness 
dwcL  CoL  L  19. 

-To  be  pUaeed  to  do  a  thing,  (a)  to  take 
pleasure  in  doing  it  (ft)  To  think  fit  or 
have  the  kindness  or  complaisance  to  do  it; 
to  condescend  or  deign  to  do  it 

Many  of  our  most  sUlful  painters  were  fj^—*^  to 
recommend  thto  author  to  me.  Drydtn. 

—TohepUaeed  »n,  to  have  complacency  in;  to 
take  pleasure  in.  MatiiL17.— Toftepfsosed 
tottA,  to  approve. 

Please  (plezX  n.i.  pret  A  pp.  pleaeed;  ppr. 
pUaeing.     1  To  give  pleasure;  to  gain 
approbation. 
For  we  that  live  to/Awar  maet/Uan  to  Uve.  yoknMH. 

2.  To  like ;  to  choose ;  to  pnier. 

Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 

Assume  wliat  sexcsand  what  shapes  they //Snuv.  Ptjfe. 

8.  To  condescend;  to  comply;  to  be  pleased: 
a  word  of  ceremony. 

PU«M  yen,  lords. 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet.    5A«A. 

The  first  words  that  I  learnt  were  to  express  my 
desire  that  he  would /teuir  to  give  me  my  liberty. 

Pleasedly  (p1€xd'li).  ode.  in  a  pleased 
manner;  in  a  way  to  be  deUghted.  Fel- 
tham. 

Pleasednees  (pl§zd'nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  i^eased.    [Bare.] 

Please-mail  (pUs'manX  n.  An  officious 
person  who  courts  favour  servilely ;  a  pick- 
thank. 

Some  carry-^ale.  sonse  /Uast'itum,  some  slight 

zany    .    .    . 
Told  our  intents  before.  SMaJt. 


Pleaser  (plftt'drX  n.  one  that  pleases  or 
gratifies ;  one  that  courts  favour  by  humour- 
ing or  flattering  compliances  or  a  show  of 
obedience. 

No  man  was  more  a  eUastr  of  all  men,  to  whom 
he  (St.  Paul)  became  ail  honest  things,  that  he  might 
gain  some.  Jtr.  Tt^ytor. 

Pleaslnf  (pldz'ingX  «.  l-  Giving  pleasure 
or  satiuaction ;  agreeable  to  the  senses  or 
to  the  mind ;  gratifying ;  delightful ;  as,  a 
pleaeing  prospect;  a  pleaeing  reflection; 
pleaeing  manners.  '  Such  delightful,  pleat- 
%ng  harmony.'  8hak.—Srv.  Agreeable, 
gratifying,  pleasant,  grateful,  pleasurable, 
acceptable. 

Pleasingly  (pIdx'ing-liX  adv.  In  a  pleasing 
manner ;  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  pleasure. 

The  end  of  the  artist  to  fUtuingty  to  deceive  the 
eye.  Drydtn. 

PleaslngnessCplgalng-nesX  w.  The  quality 
of  giving  pleasure. 

It  to  not  ibt  pUasiMgHtss  or  suitableness  of  a  doc- 
trine to  our  tempers  or  Interesu  that  can  vouch  it  to 
be  true.  So$4tM. 

PleasuraUe  (plezh'Qr-a-blX  a.  Pleasing; 
giving  pleasure ;  affording  gratification. 

If  decline  of  vigour  was  a  necessaiv  accompaniment 
of  age.  why  was  it  not  provided  that  tne  organic  actions 
should  end  in  sudden  death  whenever  they  fell  below 
the  level  required  fm pttasMrahit  existence? 

H.  Sj^netr. 

PleasuiaUleiiess  (plezh'flr-a-bl-nesX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  pleasurable  or  of 
giving  pleasure.  'Able  to  discern  the 
fraud  and  feigned  pleaiurableneee  of  the 
bad,'    Peltkam. 

Pleasnrably  (plexh'flr-a-bliX  adv.  in  a 
pleasurable  manner;  with  pleasure;  with 
gratiflcation  of  the  senses  or  the  mind. 

Pleasure  (plerii'ttrX  n.  (O.Pr.  plaieir, 
^ieir,  Mod.Fr.  plaieir.  (See  Plxasb.) 
Like  leieun,  this  word  has  had  its  final 

? liable  assimilated  to  other  nouns  in  -ure, 
-ura  (frtuture,  Ac.}.]  1.  The  sratifica- 
tion  of  the  senses  or  of  the  mind;  agree- 
able sensations  or  emotions;  the  excite- 
ment, relish,  or  happiness  produced  by 
enjoyment  or  the  expectation  of  good; 
enjoyment ;  delight :  opposed  to  pain. 

That  et^isurt  to  man's  chiefest  good— because. 
Indeed,  it  to  the  perception  of  good  that  to  properly 
pieasurt—^  an  assertion  most  certainly  true,  though 
under  the  common  acceptance  of  it  not  only  raise  but 
odious.  For,  according  to  this.//AurMrr  and  sensu- 
ality pass  for  terms  equivalent,  and  therefore  he  that 
takes  it  in  thto  sense  alters  the  subject  of  the  discourse. 
SensuaUtT  to  indeed  a  part,  or  rather  one  kind  sApUa- 
surt,  such  a  one  as  it  is.  roft  ftsmsurt,  in  general,  to 
the  consequent  apprehension  of  a  suitable  object  suit- 
ably applied  to  a  rightly  disposed  facultv,  and  so  must 
be  conversant  both  about  the  Acuities  01  the  body  and 
of  the  soul  respectively,  as  being  the  result  of  the  frui- 
tions  bekMiging  to  both.  SoutM, 

There  to  Kpitasitre  sure 
In  being  mad  which  none  but  madmen  know.  Dryden. 

2.  Sensual  or  sexual  gratiflcation;  vidoua 
indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

As  night  follows  day. 
Death  follows //Wtxwnr'f  footkcps  through  the  world. 

Younf, 
She  lives  who  lives  to  virtue ;  glrto  who  cast 
Their  end  (or /Umsurt  do  not  Uve,  but  last  Htrrick. 

8.  What  the  will  dictates  or  prefers;  will; 

choice;  wish;  desire;  as,  use  your  pMUure. 

My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my/Zoa- 

ls.xlv(. 


JMrv. 


10. 


4.  A  favour;  that  which  pleases. 

Felix,  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a  ft^tnrt,  left  Pant 
bound.  Acts  xxiv.  07. 

6.  Arbitrary  wHl  or  choice ;  as,  he  can  vary 

his  scheme  at  j>(«asur0.— To  takepH/eaewre  im, 

tohaveenloymentin;  to  regard  with  i^ipro^ 

bation  or  favour. 

The  Lord  iaktth  plmrure  in  them  that  fear  him. 

Fs.  cxlviL  ri. 

Syn.  Enjoyment,  gratification,  satisfaction, 
comfort,  solace,  Joy.  gladness,  delight,  will, 
choice,  preference,  favour,  kindness. 
Pleasure  (plexh'firX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  pUae- 
ured;  piff.  pleaeuring.  To  give  or  afford 
pleasure  to;  to  please;  to  gratify.  'Boiled 
his  hoop  to  pleaettre  Xdith.'    Tennyeon. 

I  count  It  one  of  my  greatest  aflictlons,  say,  that  I 
cannot/^MUMrvsuch  an  honourable  gentleman.  S^t. 

Pleasureftll  (plesh'Or-fulX  a.  Pleasant; 
agreeable.    [Bare.] 

Pleasnre-ntmiid  (plesh'flr-groundX  n. 
Ground  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner 
and  appropriated  to  pleasure  or  amusement 

Pleasiire-iumse  (plesh'flr-housX  n.  A 
house,  generally  in  the  country,  tastefully 
adorned,  to  which  one  retires  for  mere 
enjoyment 

I  bnih  my  soul  a  lordly //Mrwnr-^Mur, 
Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dweU.        Tm^ys^H. 

Pleasnre>traln  (pl^'flr-trftnX  n.  A  rail- 
way excursion-trun. 


oh.  Main;     th,  Sc.  loeh;     g.  go; 

voum 


J,  >ob;     t,  Fr.  ton; 


ng,  sifi^;   TH,  then;    th,  thin;    w,  tdg;   wh,  wAig;    zh,  aiure.— See  KKT. 
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Fleasnre-trlp  (plezh'ur-trip),  n.  An  excur- 
sion for  pleasure. 

FleaflurlstCplezh'Qr-istXn.  A  person  devoted 
to  worldly  pleasure.  '  The  delights  wherein 
mere  pUaturiaU  place  their  paradise.'  Sir 
T.  Broume.    [Bare.] 

Pleat  (plSt),  V.  t.    Same  as  Plait. 

PlebeuLn  (pl^Waxi),  a.  [L.  pUbeius,  from 
plebes,  the  common  people,  form  collateral 
with  plebt,  pl^is.  1  1.  Pertaining  to  the  com- 
mon people;  popular;  vulgar;  low;  common. 
'  A  queen  I  and  own  a  base  plebeian  mind.' 
Dryden.—2.  Belonging  to  the  lower  ranks. 
'  Plebeian  angel  militant  of  lowest  order.' 
MiUon. 

Plebeian  (pld-bS'anX  n.  One  of  the 
common  people  or  lower  ranks  of  men: 
originally  applied  to  the  common  people 
of  ancient  Rome,  or  those  free  citizens 
who  did  not  come  under  the  class  of  the 
patricians. 

The  nobles  have  the  monopoly  of  honour.  The 
plebtiatis  a  monopoly  of  all  the  means  of  acquirinjjr 
wealth.  Burkt. 

Plebeianoe  t  (plS-bS'ans),  n.  The  common 
people. 

rlebelanlBm  t  (plS-bS'an-izm),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  beinff  plebeian ;  the  conduct  or 
manners  of  plebeians ;  vulgarity. 

Thor  himself  ensues  in  all  manner  of  rough  manual 
work,  scorns  no  business  for  \Vi pUbeianutit.  Carlyle. 

Plebelanlze  (plS-bd'an-IzX  nX  pret  &  pp. 
plebeianized ;  ppr.  plebeianizing.  To  render 
plebeian  or  common. 

nebeity.t  Hebity  t  (pie-bfii-ti,  pieVi-ti).  n. 
The  common  or  meaner  sort  of  people. 
Wharton. 

PlebicoUst  (pld-bik'oMstX  n.  [L.  plebieola 
— 1>^6«,  piebtSf  the  common  people,  and 
eolo,  to  cultivate,  to  worship.]  One  who 
courts  the  favour  of  the  common  people ;  a 
friend  of  the  people;  a  demagogue.  [Bare.] 

Pleblflcation  (piebl-fl-ka"shonX  n.  The 
act  of  making  plebeian  or  common;  the 
act  of  deteriorating  by  vulgarizing. 

You  begin  with  the  attempt  to  popularize  learning 
and  philosophy;  but  you  will  cndiathc^Mt/iatHcn 
of  knowledge.  Cdtridge. 

Plebiscitary  (pleb-i-sif  a-ri),  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  a  plebiscite.  *  Plebitcitary 
vote  of  the  people.'   nineteenth  Centurv- 

Plebiscite  (plebl-sit  or  pleb'i-dtXn.  [Fr.  See 
Plbbiscitux.]  1.  Same  as  Plebiteitum.— 
2.  A  vote  of  a  whole  people  or  community;  a 
decree  of  a  country  obtained  by  an  appeal 
to  universal  suffrase. 

PlebiBCitum  (plS-bi-sIfum),  n.  [L.,  from 
plebs,  plebis,  conmion  people,  and  ioitum, 
a  decree.  ]  A  law  enacted  in  ancient  Rome 
by  the  common  people  meeting  in  the  as- 
sembly called  the  comitia  trwuta,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  tribune  or  some  other 
plebeian  magistrate. 

PleoolraidoUB  (plek-o-lep'i-dus),  a.  [Or. 
pleka,  to  join,  and  lepis,  lepidiSt  a  scale.] 
In  bot  having  the  bracts  that  form  the  invo- 
lucrum  of  the  nat  order  Compositte  adhering 
together. 

PlectOgXiatlli(plek-tog'na-thIXn.i>2.  [Or. 
plek6,\o  connect,  and  gnathoe,  a  Jaw.]  An 
order  of  fishes,  including  those  which  have 
the  maxillary  bones  ankylosed  to  the  sides 
of  the  intermaxillaries,  which  alone  form 
the  laws. 

Plectognathio,  Pleotognathoui  (plek-tog- 
nath'ik,  plek-tog'na-thus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  plecCcanathL 

Plectrantnus  (plek-tran'thus).  n.  [From 
Or.  pliktron^  a  cock's  spur,  and  atUhoet  a 
flower,  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Labiatas.  The 
species  are  herbs,  sub-shrubs,  and  shrubs. 
P.  era$$ifoliue  is  esteemed  in  India  both  as 
a  perfume  and  as  a  spice.  The  leaves  of 
P.  araveolens  are  efficacious  in  preserving 
clotnM  from  moths. 

Plectrum  (plek'trumXtk  (L.  plectrum,  from 
Or.  vliktron,  from  pUted,  to  strike.]  L  The 
smsll  instrument  of  ivory,  horn,  or  metal 
used  for  striking  the  strings  of  the  lyre, 
cithara.  or  other  stringed  inwmment  — 2.  In 
anat  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone ;  also,  the  uvula. 

Pled  r(  pled  X  An  occasional  form  of  the 
imperfect  and  past  participle  of  plead 
(which  seeX 

nedfe  (ple^X  n.  [Fr.  pleige,  L.L.  pUgiut, 
pleffwm^  phviumy  pluvtum,  pledge.  Origin 
uncertain.]  L  In  law,  (a)  the  transfer  of  a 
chattel  by  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  in  security 
of  a  debt  (6)  The  thing  pawned  as  securi^ 
for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed,  or 
for  the  performance  of  some  agreement  or 
obligation;  a  pawn.  Pledges  are.  ordinarily. 


goods  and  chattels;  but  money,  debts,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  choses  in  action,  and, 
indeed,  any  other  valuable  thing  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  such  as  patent  rights  and  manu- 
scripts, may  be  delivered  in  pledge.  When 
the  pledge  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce 
a  profit  or  income  by  being  used,  and  Is  re- 
tained by  the  pledgee  until  he  shall  have 
satisfied  his  claim  out  of  the  profit  or  in- 
come, it  is  called  vivunt  vadium,  a  living 
E ledge;  a  mortuum  vadium,  or  dead  pledge, 
I  a  mortgage.  (SeeMoRTOioE.)  Formerly 
in  England,  a  surety  whom  a  plaintiff  was 
required  to  find  in  order  to  prosecute  an 
action,  was  called  a  pledge.  After  a  time, 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  did  dutv  assuch 
pledges,  but  the  statement  of  formal  pledges 
is  now  abolished.— 2.  Anything  given  or 
considered  as  a  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act ;  a  guarantee.  Thus  a  man 
gives  his  word  or  makes  a  promise  to  an- 
other, which  is  received  as  a  pledge  for  ful- 
filment; a  candidate  for  parliamentary 
honours  gives  promises  or  pledgee  to  sup- 
port certain  measures;  the  mutual  affection 
of  husband  and  wife  is  a  pledge  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  mairiage  cove- 
nant; mutual  interest  is  the  best  pledge  for 
the  performance  of  treaties.— 3.  A  surety;  a 
hostage. 

Command  my  ddest  son,  nay.  all  my  sons. 
As  fleigts  ot  my  fealty  and  love.  Shah. 

4.  An  Invitation  to  drink  a  health ;  the 
drinking  of  another's  health;  a  health. 
'Suppose  that  you  winked  at  our  friends 
drinkins  those  j7(M^e«.'  Sir  W.  Scott  See 
the  verb.— To  put  in  pledge,  to  pawn.— 
To  hold  in  pledge,  to  keep  m  security.— 7o 
take  the  pledge,  a  popular  method  of  bmding 
one's  seu  to  observe  principles  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  intoxicating  drink. 
Pledge  (plej),  v.t.  pret  <fe  pp.  pledged;  ppr. 
pleaging.  1.  To  give  as  a  pledge  or  pawn; 
to  deposit  in  pawn;  to  deposit  or  leave  in 
possession  of  a  person  as  a  security.  See 
the  noun. — 2.  To  give  as  a  guarantee  or  se- 
curity; to  gaffe;  as,  to  pledge  one's  word  or 
honour;  to  pledge  one's  vezacity. 

We  mutually  fUdgt  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour.  yefferson. 

3.  To  bind  to  something  by  a  pledge,  pro- 
mise, or  engagement;  to  engage  solemnly; 
as,  to  pledge  one's  sell 

Here  (shall)  patriot  Truth  her  glorious  precepts  draw. 
PUdged  to  Religion,  Liberty,  and  Law.        Story. 

4.  t  To  secure  the  performance  of  by  a  pledge. 

Yes.  f  accept  her,  for  she  well  deserves  it; 

And  here  Xopitdgt  my  vow  I  give  my  hand.    Shak. 

5.  To  invite  to  drink,  by  drinking  of  the  cup 
first  and  then  handing  it  to  another,  as  a 
pledge  of  good-will  •  to  drink  a  health  to. 

She  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  said  to 
kve  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  rude 
and  lawless  society  of  former  tinges, the  per- 
son who  called  upon  another  to  drink  vir- 
tually pledged  himself  that  the  other  would 
not  be  attacked  whUe  drinking  or  poisoned 
by  the  liquor.] 

We  did  but  talk  you  ottt.pUdge  you  aU 

In  wassail.  Ttnnyson. 

The  person  to  whom 


esXo-  Having  no  pledges. 
In  law,  one  wno  gives 


Pledgee  (pie 

anything  is 

Pledgeless 

Pledgeor  (plei'orX 
a  pledge;  a  pledger. 

Pledger  (plej'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  pledges  or 
offers  a  pledge. —2.  One  that  accepts  the 
invitation  to  drink  after  another,  or  that 
secnree  another  by  drinking. 

Pledgexyt  (plej'dr-i),  t».  A  pledging;  surety- 
ship. 

Pled(rat  Cplei'etX  n.  In  turg.  a  compress  or 
snuul  flat  mass  of  lint,  laid  over  a  wound  to 
imbibe  the  matter  discharged  and  keep  it 
clean. 

Pleiad  (piTadX  n.  pi.  Pleiads,  Pleiadee 

(pll'adz,  pU'a-d^X  (Or-  PMae,  from  pU6,  to 
sail,  as  the  rising  of  the  seven  stars  indicated 
the  time  of  safe  navigation.]  The  Pleiades 
are  a  cluster  of  seven  stars  in  the  neck  of  the 
constellation  Taurus,  but  only  Hx  of  them 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  are  re- 
garded by  Madler  as  the  central  group  of 
the  Milky  Way.  Ancient  Oreek  l^nds  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  seven  daughters 
of  Atlas  and  the  nymph  Pleione,  fabled  to 
have  made  away  vith  Uiemselves  from  grief 
at  the  death  of  their  sisters  the  Hvades,  or 
at  the  fate  of  their  father  Atlas,  and  to  have 
been  afterwards  placed  as  stars  in  the  sky. 
'  Like  the  lost  Pleiad,  seen  no  more  below.' 
Buron. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  PUiadts, 
or  loose  the  bands  of  Orioot  Job  zzxviii.  31. 


Pleln,t  a.    [Fr.]  Full;  perfect    ChaufiiBr. 

Pleiooene  (pU'd-sSnx    See  Puocekb. 

Plelopbyllous  (pU-ofil-usX  a.  [Or.  pleioe, 
full,  anaphyUon,  a  leaf.]  In  bot  applied  to 
plants  wnose  steins  have  no  buds^  and  con- 
sequently no  brandies  developed  in  the 
axUs  of  the  leaves.    Stormonth. 

PlelosauruB  (pli-d-sa'nisX  n.  [Or.  pleiatt, 
more,  and  eauroe,  a  lizard.]  A  genus  ot  ex- 
tinct animals,  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
termediate between  the  plesiosaurusand  tho 
ichthyosaurus.  The  remains  of  this  animal 
are  found  in  some  of  the  clay  beds  of  tho 
oolite.    Written  also  Pliosaurut. 

PleiotrachesB  (pli-d-tra'kd-d),  n.  pi  [Or. 
pleion,  more,  and  traeheia.  the  wmdpipe.] 
In  bot  spiral  vessels  with  several  flbrea 
united.    Ba{four. 

Pleistocene  (piis'tfi-senX  n.  ror.  pUittot, 
most,  and  kainos,  recent]  In  geot  the 
newer  pliocene  of  Lyell,  the  most  recent  or 
uppermost  division  of  the  tertiary  formation. 
The  fossil  remains  belong  almost  whol^  to 
existing  speciea  The  meistocene  differs, 
however,  from  the  post-Wtiary  in  embrac- 
ing a  few  extinct  forms.    See  PUOCBNS. 

Plttstooene  (plls'td-stoX  a.  In  geoL  per- 
taining to  the  most  recent  or  uppermost 
division  of  the  tertiary  formation. 

Plenalt  (plfi'nalX  a.  [See  Plbmabt.1  Full: 
complete.  'This  free  and  i>20na<  act  I  make.' 
Beau,  d-  Fl 

Plenarily  (pld'na-ri-liX  adv.  In  a  plenary 
manner;  fully;  completely. 

PlenarinessCplS'na-ri-nesXn.  The  state  of 
being  plenary;  fulness;  oompletensM. 

Plena^  (plS'nUr-tlX  n.  [From  L.  pUnus, 
full  ]  The  state  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefloe 
when  occupied:  opposed  to  vaoaneu. 

Plenary  (pld'na-ri),  a.  [L.L.  plenanui,  from 
L.  plenue,  fulL  See  Plenty.]  1.  Full;  en- 
tire ;  complete ;  as,  a  plenary  license;  pUt^ 
nary  consent;  plenary  indmgence.— Ple- 
nary induigenee,  in  R.  Cath.  Gi.  an  entire 
remission  of  penalties  due  to  all  sins. — 
2.  In  law,  a  term  applied  to  an  ordinary 
suit  through  all  its  gradations  and  formal 
steps:  opposed  to  Mitnmary.  Plenary  causes 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  now  three : 
(a)  Suits  for  ecclesiastical  dllapldati<nis; 
(p)  suits  relatine  to  seats  or  sltting-plaoes  in 
churches;  and  (c)  suits  for  tiihet.— Plenary 
inspiration,  in  theol.  that  kind  or  degree  of 
inspiration  which  excludes  all  mixture  of 
error. 

Plenary  (pld'na-riX  tk  In  laio,  decisive  pro- 
cedure.   Ayliffe. 

Plenere,t  o.  [Fr. 
Chaucer. 

Plenloom  (p16^i-kom),  a.  FL.  plenut.  full, 
and  eomu,  horn.]  Applied  to  a  tribe  of 
ruminants  having  horns  composed  of  s  uni- 
form solid  osseous  substance,  as  the  sntleis 
of  deer. 

Plenllonar,  Plenllnnary  (pl6-ni-lfl'ner. 
pl6-ni-lQ'na-riX  a.  Pertaining  to  the  full 
moon. 

Plenllnnet  (pl6'ni-lQnX  n.  [L.  pUnUunium 
■—plenue,  full,  and  lufut,  moon.]  The  full 
moon. 

Whose  glory  (like  a  lasting //<mtfM»M) 
Seems  ignorant  of  what  It  Is  to  mae. 

it.  y»tMM. 

Plenipotence,  Plenipotenoy  (ple-nip'o- 
tens,  ple-nip'o-ten-si),  n.  [L.  ptenut,  rail, 
and  j)o<enfia,  power.  SeePOTSNT.]  Fnbisis 
orcompletenessof power.  'ThepUn^toUnet 
of  a  free  nation.'   MiUon. 

Plenlpotent  (ple-nip'o-tentX  a.  VLplenipo- 
tens.  See  above.]  Possessing  full  power. 
'PienipotenI  on  earth.'    MUton. 

Plenipotentiary  (plen'ip6-ten''shi-a-riX  n. 
[  Fr.  plenipotentiare.  See  Plsnipotshcb.] 
A  person  invested  with  full  power  to  trans- 
act any  business;  particularly,  an  ambassa- 
dor or  envoy  to  a  foreign  court,  furnished 
with  full  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  or  to 
transact  other  business.  A  plenipotentiary 
is  not,  however,  necessarilv  accredited  to 
any  n>ecific  foreign  court  More  frequently 
meetmgsof  plenipotentiaries  for  concluding 
peace,  negotiating  treaties,  &c.,  are  held  in 
some  neutral  place,  so  that  they  may  con- 
duct their  negotiations  and  despatch  their 
business  uninfluenced  bv  any  special  power. 

Plenipotentiary  (plen'i-pd-ten''shi-a-riX  a. 
Invested  with  or  containing  full  power;  as, 
plenipotentiary  license  or  authontjr. 

Plenlsh  (plen'ishX  v- 1  [L.  plenua,  full.  See 
KSPLENISH.]  L  To  replenish  'How  art 
thou  then  for  spread  tables  and  pUnithed 
flaggons.'  Beeve.^2.  To  furnish;  to  provide 
furniture  for  a  house;  to  stock  a  farm. 
[Scotch  and  Old  English] 


plenier.}   Full;  complete. 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met,  hit;      pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  bqll;       oil,  pound;      fi,  8c  sbwne;       y,  Sc.  Uy. 
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FlenlatalllC  (plentih-ing),  n.  HouBehold 
furniture  or  fumiihing.  Sir  W.  Scott 
(Scotch.] 

Plenlshlxiff  .  nail  ( plen'iih-inff-n&l ),  n.  lo 
earp.  a  Urge  floormg-naU. 

Flenllt  (pli'niMt),  n.  [L.  ptenns,  full]  One 
who  maintains  that  aU  space  is  full  of  mat- 
ter.   BovU. 

Fleilltade  (plenMt&dX  n.  [L.  plenUudo, 
from  plenus,  full]  1.  The  state  of  being 
full  or  complete;  completeness;  fulness; 
plenty;  abundance.  *  A  pUnitude  ot  %ubtXt 
matter.'    Shot, 

^Vherefore  the  passions  of  the  body  are  not  to  be 

auite  extiaffuishea.  but  rccvUted  that  there  may  be 
le  itrcAtct /UtiitmU  of  life  in  the  whole  man. 

Dr.//.  M^t. 
(Men)  win  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  the  effects 
which  poetry  produced  on  their  ruder  ancestors,  the 
agony,  the  ecttasy.  the  pUnittttU  of  belief. 

Macatd<ty. 

2.  Repletion;  animal  fulness;  plethora.  At- 
{mUfiot.— a  In  her.  the  moon  in  full,  or  full 
moon,  is  called  the  vwon  in  her  pUnitude. 

flioiltadliuuriaii  (pIen'i-tQ-dl-na''ri-an),  n. 
A  plenist    Sha/teMnuy. 

Fleilteous  (plen't^tis),  a.    [From  pl«nfy.] 

1.  Abundant;  copious ;  plentiful ;  sufllcient 
for  every  purpose;  as,  a  plenteout  supply  of 
provisions.  —  !  Yielding  abundance;  fruit- 
ful; productive.  'The  seven  pI«ne^otM  years.' 
Gen.  xlL  S4.— S.  Having  an  abundance;  rich; 
well  provided  for. 

The  Lord  shall  make  ihtt /ttrUieous  in  i^oods. 

Deut.  xzviii.  >t. 
—  Ample,  Copious,  PUhUoum.    See  under 
Amplx.— Syn.  Plentiful,  copious,  abundant, 
ample,  full,  fruitful 

Plenteonily  (plen'tS-us-UX  adv.  in  a  plen- 
teous manner;  copiously;  plentifully. 

Iltt&teoiltlietl  (plen'td-ns-nes).  n.  The  state 
of  being  plenteous;  abundance;  copious  sup- 
ply; plenty.  '  Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  pUn- 
Uousneee.     Tennyeon. 

FlAntUta  (plen'ti-fMlX  a.  (From  plenty.] 
L  Existing  in  great  plenty;  copious;  abun- 
dant; ample.  'A  pleiU\ful  lack  of  wit' 
Shak.  'Having  worlc  more  plentiful  than 
tools  to  do  it'  Shak.  '  A  vUiU^ftU  toriune.' 
Swift— 2.  Yielding  abundant  crops;  afford- 
ing ample  supply;  fruitful 

If  it  be  a  long  winter,  it  is  commonly  s  more  /ieti' 
t\ftU  year.  Bann, 

&t  Lavish.  'Ptent^M  in  expenses.'  BcMon. 
Stn.  Copious,  plenteous,  abundant,  ample, 
exuberant,  fruitful 

FlentlfUly  (plen'ti-fal-liX  tidv.  in  a  plen- 
tiful manner ;  copiously;  abundantly:  with 
ample  supply.  *PUn^fuUy  supplied  with 
water.'    Addimm. 

Fl6Sltlftlln0f8  (plen'ti-f Ql-nesX  tt.  The  state 
of  being  plentiful;  abundance. 

Plenty  (plen'ti).  n.  [O.  Fr.  pleiM,  from  L.  L. 
plenUae,  fulness,  abundance,  from  L.  plenus, 
full,  from  root  of  pleo,  to  fill,  which  is  seen 
also  in  Gr.  pliris,  vleos,  full,  (vim}plitni,  to 
mi;  Skr.  purwi,to  fill  r  being  changed  into  I; 
and  also  in  £.  /uU,/Ul  ]  1.  Abundance;  oo^- 
onsness ;  a  full  or  adequate  supply ;  suffi- 
ciency; as,  we  have  pletUy  of  com  for  bread; 
the  garrison  has  p<et»^  of  provisions.  *  Plenty 
of  com  and  wine.'  Gen.  xxvll  28.  *  Plenty 
of  buyers  and  but  few  sellers.'    Locke.— 

2.  Abundance  of  things  necessary  for  man ; 
state  in  which  enough  is  had  and  enjoved. 
'Promises  Britain  peace  and  j»{«n(y.'  Shak, 

Ye  shall  eat  in  pUnty  and  be  satisfied,  and  praise 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Joel  ii.  a6. 

PUnfy  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once,  when  youni^. 

rrhls  word  is  rarely  used  in  the  plural: 
Shakspere  has  'Peace,  dear  nurse  of  arts 
plenties  and  Joyful  births.*] 
Plenty  (plen^X  a.  Plentiful;  being  in  abun- 
dance. 

They  seem  formed  for  those  coontrics  where  shrubs 
are  pCmty  and  water  scarce.  GottUtHith. 

When  labourers  •x^pUn^y,  their  waives  will  be  low. 
^^  FrmnkliH. 

fThe  use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective  for 
pienl^fvl  is  now  usually  considered  inele- 
gant, but  it  is  often  used  coUoouially.] 
Inenum  (pl^nmX  n.  (L]  Fulness  of  mat- 
ter in  space ;  that  state  of  things  in  which 
every  part  of  space  is  supposed  to  be  full  of 
matter:  in  opposition  to  a  vaeuum.or  a  space 
supposed  to  be  devoid  of  all  matter. 

There  are  objections  against  x^enum,  and  there 
are  objections  against  a  vacuum;  out  one  or  the  other 
must  be  true.  y0hM*tm. 

Fleo<dirolO  (pld'o-krd-ikX  a.  Having  the 
property  of  pfeochmlsm.    DaniBL 

Pleo6lirolgmO;>l€-ok'r6-izmXn.  (Or.pleion, 
more,  and  cAroud,  to  colour.]  In  crystal. 
the  variation  of  colour  in  some  crystals 


when  seen  by  transmitted  light  or  in  differ- 
ent directions. 

Pleochromatio  (pl6-ok'r^mat''ikX  a.  Pleo- 
diroic. 

Pleochromatism  (pie-okro'mat-ixmX  ^ 
Pleochroism. 

IleoohrooiUl  (pld-ok'ro-usX  a.    Pleochroie. 

PleomorpblBm  (pl^ - 6-mor'flzmX  ri.  (Gr. 
p<<tdn.  more,  and  morphjl^  form.]  Same  as 
PiAymorphiMm, 

neomorphoUB  (pld-d-mor'fusX  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  pleomorphism. 

Ileonasm  (pleo-naim),  n.  (Gr.  pHeonaanos, 
ttompleoH,  pleion,  more ;  pleas,  full,  filled. 
See  PLE5TT.]  Redundancy  of  words  in 
speaking  or  writing;  the  use  of  more  words 
to  express  ideas  than  are  necessary.  This 
may  be  Justifiable  when  we  intend  to  pre- 
sent thoughts  with  particular  perspicuity 
or  force;  as, '  I  saw  it  with  my  ouni  eyes;' 
*  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears.' 

Pleonaste  (plft'o-nast),  n.  (Gr.  pUonastos, 
abundant,  from  its  four  facets  sometimes 
found  on  each  solid  angle  of  the  octahedron.  ] 
Same  as  Ceylanite.    See  Spixel. 

Pleonastic.  Pleonastical  (pid-o-nas'tik, 
pl^-o-nas'tiJc-alXa.  Pertaining  to  pleonasm; 
partaking  of  pleonasm;  redundant 

PleonaBtically  (pis-o-nas'tik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  pleonastic  manner;  with  redundancy  of 
words. 

Plerophory  (pl6-rof o-ril  n.  [Gr.  pUropho- 
ria—pUris,  full,  and  pnerO,  to  bear.]  Full 
persuasion  or  confidence.    (Rare.] 

Abraham  had  a  fUrophory,  that  what  was  pro- 
mised. God  was  able  to  perform.  Barrvw. 

Plefanoe,t  n.  [Fr.  plaisance.'\  Pleasure. 
Chaucer. 

nesht  (pleshX  n.  A  plash;  a  puddle.  Spen^ 
ser. 

Ple8iomorplilBm(pl^si-d-morfizmX*i.  (Gr. 
pUsios,  near,  and  morphf,  form.1  In  crystal. 
a  term  applied  to  crystallizea  substances 
the  forms  of  which  closely  resemble  each 
other,  but  are  not  absolutely  identical 

Ile^nioxplioiiB(pld'si-d-mor''fusXo-  Near- 
ly alike  in  form. 

Ileslosaiir  (pl6'si-6-8|M'X  ^  ^°  extinct  ani- 
mal belonging  to  the  genus  Plesiosaurus. 

Plesioeaurae  (piysi-d-sft^rusX  n.  [Gr.  pU- 
sios,  near,  and  sauros,  a  lizard.]  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  extinct  marine  saurlans,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  length  of  neck.  They 
occur  in  the  formations  from  the  muschel- 
kalk  to  the  chalk  inclusive,  but  are  most 
common  in  the  lias  and  Kimmeridge  clay- 
beds.   They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Ichthyo- 


Plcsiosaurus.  jtartially  restored. 

saums.  To  the  head  of  a  lizard  the  plesio- 
saurus, says  Buckland.  united  the  teeth  of 
a  crocodile,  a  neck  of  enormous  length  re- 
sembling the  body  of  a  serpent,  a  trunk  and 
tail  having  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary 
ouadrupecC  the  ribs  of  a  chameleon,  and 
the  paddles  of  a  whale.  Specimens  have 
been  found  from  10  to  20  feet  long.  Numer- 
ous species  have  been  described,  the  differ- 
ences being  chiefly  peculiarities  in  the  form 
and  structure  of  Uie  vertebne. 

Plete,t  v.t  ori    To  plead.    C^tcoer. 

Plethont  (pleth'd-raXn.  [Or.  pUthOra, 
from  pUthos,  fulness,  and  that  from  pUthd, 
to  be  or  become  full,  from  pleos,  full.]  L  In 
med.  over-fulness  of  blood;  a  redundant 
fulness  of  the  blood-vessels;  that  con- 
dition of  the  body  in  which  the  quantity 
of  blood  and  Its  nutritive  qualities  exceed 
that  standard  which  is  compiatible  with  pre- 
sent or  the  prospect  of  continued  health.— 
2  Over-fulness  in  any  respect,  mentally,  in- 
tellectually, or  otherwise:  superabtmdanoe; 
as,  a  plethora  of  wit  and  imagination. 

Plethoreti&  Plethoretlcal  (pleth-6-retlk, 
pleth-d-retOk-al).    The  same  as  Plethoric. 

netborlc  (pl6-thoi^kX  a.  HaWng  a  full 
habit  of  body,  or  the  vessels  overcharged 
with  fluids;  characterized  by  plethora  in 
any  sense. 


At  la&t  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skiU. 

lu  former  strenf^  was  hut  pUth^Hc  iU.  Goidsmtih. 

Plethbrlcal  (pl6-thoi^ik-alX  a.  Same  as  Ple- 
thoric 

Plethorically  (pld-thor'ik-al-UX  adv.  In  a 
plethoric  manner. 

Fletliory  (pleth'6-riX  n.    Same  as  Plethora. 

Plethron,  rletbzumCpleth'ron,  plethYumX 
n.  (Gr.  vlethron,  a  measure.]  in  ancient 
Greece,  tne  fundamental  land-measure,  be- 
ing the  square  of  100  feet,  that  is.  10,000 
square  feet  It  answered  nearlv  to  the  Ro- 
man actus,  or  half-Jugerum.  The  side  of 
the  plethron  was  taken  as  a  measure  of 
length,  with  the  same  name;  this  was  equal 
to  about  101  English  feet  It  was  also  in- 
troduced into  the  STstem  of  itinerary  mea- 
sures, being  one-sixth  of  the  stadium  (which 
seei    Dr.  W.  Smith. 

Pletlng.t  n,    A  pleading.    Chaucer. 

Pleuch,  Plough  (piaeh).  n.  A  plough.  '  A 

country   fellow   at   the  pleuch.'     Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Pleura  (plO'ra),  n.  [Or.  ple^tron,  a  rib,  pi. 
pleura,  the  side.  ]  In  anat  a  thin  membrane 
which  covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax,  and 
also  invests  the  lungs.  It  forms  a  great 
process,  the  mediastinum,  which  divides 
the  thorax  into  two  cavities.  The  moisture 
on  its  surface  permits  the  lungs  and  heart 
to  move  freely  and  without  friction. —Pleura 
eostalis,  that  part  of  the  pleura  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  parietes.— Ptettra  pulmo- 
tialis,  the  portion  of  the  pleura  that  covers 
the  lungs. 

Plenracanthus  (plfi-ra-kan'thusX  n.  [Gr. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  akantha,  a  spine  or 
Ihora.]  A  genus  of  fossil  fin-spines  occur- 
ring in  the  carboniferous  formation,  and 
characterized  by  their  having  a  row  of 
sharp  hooks  or  denticles  on  either  side. 

Pleural  (plQ'ralX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pleura;  as, pleural  fistula;  pleural  cavity; 

jAeurai  hemorrhage. 

Pleuralgia  (pIQ-ral'Jl-a),  n.  [Gr.  pleura,  the 
side,  and  a^os,  pain.]  Pain  of  the  side; 
pleim>dynia. 

PleurapophyilB  (plQ-ra-pofi-sis),  n.  pi. 
Pleurapopnyses  (plfi-ra-pofi-sezX  [Gr. 
pleuron^  a  rib,  and  apophysis,  a  process.] 
In  compar.  anat.  one  of  the  processes  of  a 
typical  vertebra,  projecting  from  the  side, 
llie  ribs  may  be  regarded  as  pleurapo- 
physes. 

Pleurencll3mia  (plfi-ren'ki-maX  n.  [Gr. 
]^,eura,  the  side,  and  engchyd,  to  pour  in.] 
In  hot.  the  woodv  tissue  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  elongated  tubes  tapering  to  each  end. 

PleurUy  (plG'rl-siX  n.  (Fr.  pleurisie;  Gr. 
pleuritxs,  m>m  pleura,  the  side.]  An  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  or  membrane  that 
covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax.  It  is  accom- 
panied with  fever,  pain,  difficult  respiration, 
and  cough. 

PleuriBy-root  (plfi'ri-si-rbtX  n.  The 
Asdeptas  tuberosa.    See  ASCLEPIAS. 

Pleuxitio,  Pleuritical  (piorif ik,  pifi-rit'- 
ik-al),  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  pleurisy;   as, 
pleuritic  symptoms  or  affections.— 2.  Dis- 
eased with  pleurisy. 
Pleurltle  (plO-ri'tisX  n.    Same  as  Pleurisy. 

Pleurobraohla  (pia-rd-bri1d-aX  n.  (Gr. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  braehidn,  an  arm.]  A 
genus  of  Ccelenterata,  order  Ctenophora, 
possessing  a  transparent  colourless,  gela- 
tinous, melon-shaped  body.  It  is  provided 
with  comb-like  groups  of  vlbratile  cilia,  and 
with  two  verv  long  and  flexible  tentacular 
processes,  which  are  fringed  on  one  side, 
and  can  be  retracted  at  the  will  of  the 
animal. 

PleurohranchidiB  (plfirO-bran^-dSX  n.pl 
[Gr.  pleura,  the  side,  and  branehion,  a  gill] 
A  family  of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  belong- 
ing to  the  tectibranchiate  section  of  the 
oraer  Oplsthobranchiata.  They  are  gener- 
ally furnished  with  a  shell,  which  is  limpet- 
like,  and  covers  the  back  of  the  animal,  out 
is  generally  more  or  less  concealed  by  the 
mantle,  'nie  gills  are  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  body,  and  placed  between  the  margin 
of  the  mantle  ana  the  foot 

Pleurooarpi  (pia-ro-kn'pix  n.  pi.    [Gr. 

pleuron,  a  rib,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  hot 
mosses,  with  the  fractffication  proceeding 
laterally  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Balfour. 

PleuroatrpoUB  (plQ-r6-kiU:'pusX  a.  In  hot. 
having  the  fractiflcation  proccNeding  later- 
ally from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  m  some 
mosses.    Sachs. 

PleurodllOOUl  (plfi-rd-dis'kusX  a.  [Gr. 
pleura,  a  side,  and  discos,  a  quoit]  In  hot. 
attached  to  the  sides  of  a  disc. 

Pleurodont  (  pia'rO-dont ),  n.    ( Or.  pleura, 


ch,  Main;     £h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go\     j,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     og,  Ang\     VH,  then\  th,  CAln;     w,  idg;    wh,  wAlg;    zh,  aanre.— See  Kxr. 
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andodoiw.atooth.]  A  member  of  a  8ubdivi« 
Bion  of  iguanian  lizards,  having  the  teeth 
ankylosed  to  the  bottom  of  an  alveolar 
groove  and  supported  by  its  side.    Owen. 

neurodynia  (plii-rd-din'i>a),n.  [Or.  pleura, 
and  odyng,  pain.]  In  mea.  a  spasmodic  or 
rheumatic  affection,  generally  seated  in  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and,  ordinarily,  in  the 
intercostals ;  pleuralgia.    DunglimnK 

PXearogynous  (pia-roj'i-nus),  a.  lOr. 
vleura,  the  side,  and  gifni,  a  female.]  In 
ooL  having  a  glandular  or  tubercular  eleva- 
tion rising  close  to  and  parallel  with  the 
ovary. 

neurogyratooB  (pia'r6-n-ra"tus),  a.  [Or. 
vUura,  the  side,  and  gyrog,  a  circle.]  In 
bot.  having  the  ring  on  the  theca  of  ferns 
placed  laterally. 

neuronectldsa  (pld-rO-nelc'ti-ddX  n.pl.  [Or. 
pleura,  a  side,  and  nektis,  a  swimmer.  ]  The 
family  of  the  flounders,  plaice,  turbot,  hali- 
but, sole,  and  others,  popularly  called  flat- 
fish, readily  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
the  body,  which  is  flattened,  not  from  al>ove 
downwards,  but  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
head  is  so  twisted  that  both  eyes  are  brought 
to  one  side  of  the  body.  They  belong  to 
Cnvier's  order  Malacopterygii.  and  section 
Sub-brachiales,  or  the  Anacanthini,  as  that 
group  is  now  called  after  Miiller. 

Pldoro-perlpneamoiiy  (pia'rd-per-lp-nft"- 
m6-niX  n.    Same  as  Pteuro-ptuumonia. 

PXeuro-pneimiOllla  (pltl'r6-na-md''ni-a),  n. 
[Or.  pleura,  and  pneunUinf  the  lungs.]  An 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  substance 
of  the  lungs;  a  combination  of  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia  It  often  attacks  domestic  ani- 
mals as  well  as  man,  and  sometimes  proves 
very  destructive. 

PleuTOptera  (pia-rop'tir-a),  n.  j>t  [Or. 
pleura,  the  side,  ana  pteron.  a  wing.]  A 
name  that  has  been  applied  to  the  Ulbe  of 
quadrupeds  generally  known  as  flying- 
lemurs,  flying-cats,  and  flying-foxes.  They 
are  grouped  with  the  bats,  the  insectivores, 
and  the  lemurs  by  different  authors. 

Plenrorlilzea  (pld-roriz'e-dx  ^>  P^  l^^- 
pleura,  the  side,  and  rhiia,  a  root]  In  bot. 
cruciferous  plants  having  the  radicle  of  the 
embryo  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  coty- 
ledons.   Balfour. 

PleuroBlgma  (pm-rd-sig'ma).  n.  A  genus  of 
Diatomacese,  containing  objects,  the  valves 
of  which  show,  with  a  good  microscope,  a 
series  of  lines,  which  lines,  under  high  powers 
and  a  favourable  light,  may  be  resolved  into 
dots,  and  therefore  furnish  excellent  tests 
of  a  good  microscope. 

PleurotliotonoB  (plQ-ro-thot'on-osX  n. 
[Or.  pleurotheti,  from  one  side,  and  teitUi,  to 
stretch.]  In  med.  tetanus  of  the  lateral 
muscles,  in  which  the  body  is  bent  to  one 
side. 

Pleurotoma  (pl&-rof  o-maX  n.  [Gr.  pleuron, 
a  side,  a  rib,  and  temnd,  to  cut]  A  genus 
of  gasteropodsj  having  the  shell  fusiform, 
tttireted,  the  channel  nearly  as  long  as  the 
spire,  the  slit  long  and  narrow,  and  the  in- 
ner Up  wanting.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Conidie,  ana  upwards  of  400  species  are 
Icnown  to  naturalists,  besides  many  others 
only  found  fossil 

PleTlnt  (plev'inX  n.  [O.Fr.  plevine,  L.L. 
pievina.  ]    In  toio.  a  warrant  or  assurance. 

piexlform  (pleksl-formX  a-  [I*-  plexut,  a 
fold,  and  forma,  form.  ]  In  the  form  of  net- 
wonc;  complicated.    Quincy. 

Plezlmeter,  Plexometer  (plek-sim'et-6r, 
plek-som'et-dr).  n.  [Or.  pUxie,  percussion, 
and  metron,  a  measure.]  In  med.  a  circular 
or  ovoid  plate,  composed  of  ivoi^,  india- 
rubber,  or  the  like,  from  1}  to  8  inches  in 
diameter,  placed  in  contact  with  the  body, 
commonly  on  the  chest  or  abdomen,  in  diag- 
nosis of  disease  bv  mediate  percussioa 

Plexure  (pleks'ur),  n.  [L.  plexus,  an  inter- 
weaving.from  p{«cto,  plezum,  to  interweave.  ] 
An  interweaving ;  a  texture ;  that  which  is 
woven  together. 

Plexus  (pleks'usXn.  [L.]  In  anal  a  net- work 
of  vessels,  nerves,  or  fibres. 

Pllahiility  (pU-a-bil'i-UX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  puable ;  flexibility ;  pliableness. 

His  ^liability  tA  disposition  now  served  better  than 
his  heroistn  had  servcxl  his  brother.  T,  Hook. 

PliaUe  (pU'a-blX  a.    [Pr.  pliaMe,  from 

{\lier,  to  bend,  to  fold,  from  L.  p^ieo,  to 
old.  to  bend.  See  Plt.]  1.  Easy  to  be 
bent;  capable  of  yielding  to  force  or  pres- 
sure without  rupture:  flexible:  as.  willow 
is  apjiodld  plant— 2.  Flexible  in  disposition; 
easy  to  be  persuaded;  readily  yielding  to 
influence,  arguments,  persuasion,  or  disci- 
pline :  used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 


So  U  the  heart  of  some  men. 
God  it  seems  soft  and  pliabU. 


When  smitten  by 
Jtr.  Taylor. 


Stn.  Pliant;  flexible,  supple,  limber. 

PUaUeneM  ( pH '  a  -  bl  -  nes  X  n.  The  Quality 
of  being  pliable;  flexibility:  a  yielding  to 
force  or  to  moral  influence ;  pliability ;  as, 
the  pliablenese  of  a  plant  or  of  the  deposi- 
tion. '  The  ingeniousp/iodfeiMM  to  virtuous 
counsels  in  youth.'    South. 

niably  (pll'a-bliX  adv.  In  a  pliable  manner; 
yieldingly. 

Pllanoy  (pll'an-si).  n.  [From  pHant]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  pliant :  (a)  easiness 
to  be  bent,  in  a  phyucal  sense;  as.  tiie 
plianey  of  a  rod,  of  cordage,  or  of  luubs. 
(6)  BeadinesB  to  be  influenced. 


The  deq^ 


taunted  him  ithe  Pope)  with  his 


weakness,  contrasted  his  pliauty  with  the  nobly 
obstinate  resolution  of  Hildebrand  and  of  Urban. 

Miltnan. 

Pliant  (pli'antXo.  [Fr.  See  Plt.  1  1.  Capable 
of  being  easily  bent;  readily  yielding  to  force 
or  pressure  wiUiout  breaking;  flexible;  flex- 
ile; lithe;  limber;  as,  a  pMa-ni  twig.— 2.  Ca- 
pable of  being  easily  formed  or  moulded  to 
a  different  shape;  plastic;  as,  pliant  wax. 

Earth  but  new  divided  from  the  sky. 

And //tan/  still  retain'd  th'  etberiai  energy.  Dtydtn. 

8.  Beadlly  influenced  to  good  or  evil ;  easily 
yielding  to  moral  influence ;  easy  to  be  per- 
suaaed. 

The  wUI  was  then  more  ductile  and  ptiant  to  rieht 
reason.  South. 

4. t Convenient :  flt  'A vliant hour. '  Shak. 
Stn.  Flexible,  limber,  lithe,  suiq>le,  bending, 
tractable,  ductile,  docile,  obsequious. 

PUantly  6>Ii'aQt-li),  adv.  In  a  pliant  manner; 
yieldingly;  flexibly. 

PllantXie88(pl!'ant-nesXn.  The  state  of  being 
pliant;  flexibility. 

nicaCpHlcaX  n.  [L.,  a  fold.  See  Plt.]  l.In 
med.  a  disease  of  the  hair,  peculiar  to  Poland 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  this 
disease  the  nair  of  the  head  is  vascularly 
ttiickened,  matted,  or  clotted  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  fluid  secreted  from  its  root  It 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  affects  the  beard  and 
the  hair  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
It  is  also  termed  Pliea  Polonica  and  TricKotie 
Plica.— 2.  Inbot  a  diseased  state  in  plants  in 
which  the  buds,  instead  of  developing  true 
branches,  become  short  twigs,  and  these  in 
their  turn  produce  others  of  the  same  sort, 

the  whole  forming  an 
entangled  mass. 
PUcate,  PUcated  (pU'- 

kat.  pimt-edX  a.  [L. 
plieattu,  from  plieo,  to 
fold,  pUoa,  a  fold.  1  In 
bot.  plaited;  folded  like 
a  fan;  as,  a  plicate 
leal 

PUcately  (pU'k&t-ux 

(uiv.  In  a  plicate  or 
folded  manner. 
Plication  (pU-ka'shon). 
n.  [From  li.  plieo.  ]  A 
folding  or  fold ;  hence, 
in  geol.  a  bending  back  of  strata  on  them- 

PUcative  (plllcat-ivX  a.  In  6ot  same  as 
PlieaU.    Balfour. 

PUcature  (pll-ka'tfirX  n.  [L.  plieatura, 
from  plieo,  to  fold.]  A  plication ;  a  folding 
or  doubling. 

Plleldentlne  (pll-si-den'tInX  n.  [L.  plica,  a 
fold,  and  E.  dentine.}  In  atiat  a  modiflca- 
tion  of  dentine,  in  which  the  substance  ap- 
pears as  folded  on  a  series  of  vertical  vas- 
cular plates,  giving  a  fluted  appearance  to 
the  exterior  of  the  tooth.    Brande  d:  Cox. 

Plle,t  v.L  or  i  [Fr.  plier.  See  Ply.]  To 
bend:  to  mould.     Chaucer. 

Pile  (pl6'*X  a-  [Ft-  P^*^'  hent]  In  her. 
the  same  as  Close :  applied  to  a  bird. 

Pllen  (pli'6reX  n.  vl.  [Tt.  plier,  to  fold. 
See  PLY.)  A  small  pair  of  pincers  with 
long  Jaws,  adapted  to  handle  small  articles, 
and  also  for  bending  and  shaping  wire. 

Pllform  (pll'formX  a.  [Plv  and  form.]  In 
the  form  of  a  fold  or  doubung.    Pennant 

Plight  (plitX  v.t  [A.  Sax.  plihtan,  to 
pledge,  to  expose  to  danger,  from  pliht,  a 
pledge,  danger;  D.  verpUgten,  Dan.  for- 
pligU,  O.  verpjliehten,  to  bind,  oblige,  or  en- 
gage. See  the  noun.]  To  pledge;  to  give  as  a 
security  for  the  performance  of  some  act;  to 
engage:  never  applied  to  property  or  goods; 
as.  he  plighted  his  hand,  his  faith,  his  vows, 
his  honour,  his  truth  or  troth.  Pledge  is 
applied  to  property  as  well  as  to  word, 
faith,  truth,  honour,  *c.    To  plight  faith 

^  is,  as  it  were,  to  deposit  it  In  pledge  for  the 


Plicate  Leaf^/tlcMf' 
miiia  vulgaris. 


performance  of  an  act,  on  the  non-perform> 
ance  of  which  the  pledge  is  forfeited. 

*  You  fair  lords,'  quoth  she. 
'  Shall  Plieht  your  honourable  (U ths  to  me.*  Sh^Jk, 

PUsbt  (pUtX  n.     [A.  Sax.  pliht,  a  pled^ 
obligation,   danger;    D.    and  Dan.  pl^gt, 
Sw.  vligt,  plikt,  O.  pjlieht,  duty.]    1.  That 
which  is  plighted  or  pledged ;  a  security ;  a 
pledge;  an  assurance  given.     'That  lord 
whose  band  must  take  my  p{H7^'    Shak. 
So  these  youn^  hearts  not  knowing  that  they  lored« 
Not  she  at  least,  nor  conscious  of  a  bar 
Between  them,  nor  \iy  flight  or  broken  rii^ 
Bound.  Ttnnysoft, 

2.  Condition;  state;  predicament;  generally, 
a  risky  or  dangerous  state;  a  distressed  con- 
dition :  as,  to  he  in  a  wretched  ]^ight.  *  In 
this  miserable  loathsome  jT^H^At    milton. 

Have  comfort,  for  I  know  fwtr/Hg-Ath  pitied 
Of  him  that  caused  it  SJkat. 

I  think  myself  in  better  ^(gM  for  a  lender  than 
you  are.  SAaJk. 

Sometimes  a  good  condition. 

He  that  with  labour  can  use  them  ari^^t. 
Hath  Kainc  to  his  comfort,  and  cattel  \npligkt.  Tuxstr. 

Plight  t  (put),  n.  [Also  written  PliU,  PUyte, 
andprobably  a  form  of  or  closely  allied  to 
plaiL]    A  fold ;  a  double ;  a  plait 

All  in  a  silken  Camus,  lily  white, 

Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded //i^A/.  Spenser. 

Plight  t  (plit),  v.t    To  weave ;  to  braid ;  to 

Slait  'Aji^H^Atedgarmentofdiverscolours.' 
fttton.    '  And  on  his  head  a  roll  of  Unnen 
jMghV    Spenser. 

Plight  t  (pUtX  pret  A  pp.  ot  pluck:  an 
irr^niil^ lorm.    Pulled;  plucked. 

The  gates  of  the  toun  he  hath  up  plight. 

And  on  his  bak  ycaried  hem  hatn  he.     CAaucrr. 

PUghter  (plit'&rX  n.   One  who  or  that  which 

plights  or  engages. 
Shak. 

Plimt    (plimX   v.i. 
[Perhaps  allied    to 
^     plump.]    To  swelL 
^     Grose. 

Plinth  (Plinth  X  n. 
[Or.vlinthos,  a  brick 
ortfle;L.j9itnlAii«.] 
In  areh.  a  mt  square 
a  slab,  which  servea 
a  column;  the  flat 


i 

£ 


i 


a.  Plinth. 


member,  in  form  of 
as  the  foundation  of 
square  table  under  the  moulding  of  the  base 
and  pedestal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  order.— 
Plinth  of  a  statue  is  a  base,  flat,  round,  or 
square.  —Plinth  of  a  toaU,  the  plain  project- 
ing band  at  the  bottom  of  a  walL  in  class- 
ical and  Oothic  buildings  the  plinth  is  some- 
times divided  into  two  or  more  gradations. 

Pliocene  (pll'd-sSnX  a.  and  n.  [Or.  pleiOn, 
more,  and cauuw,  recent]  A  geological  term 
applied  to  the  most  modem  of  the  divisions 
of  the  tertiary  epoclL  The  tertiary  series 
Sir  C.  lyell  divided  into  four  principal 
groups,  namely,  the  Eocene,  the  Miocene^ 
the  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  Newer  Pliocene 
or  Pleistocene,  each  characterized  by  con- 
taining a  very  different  proportion  of  fossil 
recent  species.  (See  Miocsitb,  Eoobhk.) 
The  newer  pliocene,  the  latest  of  the  four, 
contains  from  00  to  96  per  cent  of  recent 
fossils ;  the  older  pliocene  contains  from  S5 
to  60  per  cent  of  recent  fossils.  The  newer 
pliocene  period  is  thai  which  immediately 
preceded  the  recent  era;  the  older  pUocoie 
period,  or  the  crag  period,  is  that  which 
intervened  between  the  miooene  and  the 
newer  pliocene.  The  newer  pliocene  for- 
mations occur  in  Sicily  and  Tuscany;  the 
older  pliocene  at  Nice,  Perpignan,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  near  Sienna. 

PUohippus  (pli-6-hip'pus).  n.  [From  plio, 
tor plu}cene,tind  Or.  hippos,tL  horse.]  A  fossil 
genus  of  pachyderms,  family  Equida,  oc- 
curring in  the  pliocene  or  latest  tertiary 
epochs  of  North  America.  The  pUohippua 
was  about  the  size  of  an  ass. 

PliOI>lthecU8(pl1'5-pith-«^us),n.  [Qr.pUiCn^ 
more,  and  pithikos,  an  ape.]  In  geoL  an 
extinct  ape,  the  remains  of  which  are  found 
in  the  mlocene  deposits  of  the  south  of 
France,  having  a  resemblance  to  the  tailed 
monkeys  of  South  America. 

PUoeaurui  (pU-6-8#'rusX  n.  Same  as  PlsiO' 
saurus. 

PliBkie  (plisldX  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  plus 
que,  more  than  (can  be  tolerated,  or  the 
ukeX  ]  A  mischievous  trick:  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  plight,  condition.    [Scotch.] 

Pllte,tvC    To  plait:  to  fold.    Chaucer. 

Plite^tn.  Plight;  condition:  form.   Chaucer. 

Plitt  (plitX  **•  An  instrument  of  punish- 
ment used  in  Russia,  resembling  the  knout 
North  BriL  Rev. 


F&te,  tta,  fat,  full;       m«,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mOve;       tube.  tub.  b«ll:       oil.  pound;      U.  So.  abwne;     S,  8c.  tey. 
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PlOO  (plok).  n.  A  mixture  of  hair  and  tar 
for  coverlok  a  ship's  bottom.    Simmondt. 

PlOOarlA  (pio-k&'ri-a),  n.  [Or.  plokot,  some- 
thing woven  or  plaited,  pUkS,  to  weave.] 
A  genns  of  algie,  of  the  order  or  sab-order 
Geramiaceas.  P.  helminthochortoH  is  the 
Corsican  moss  of  the  shops,  once  of  some 
reputation  as  a  vermifuge.  P.  Candida^  or 
Ceylon  moss,  is  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent as  an  article  of  food  in  the  Bast 

Plooelim  (pld-s$-rndX  n.  pi  The  weaver- 
birds,  a  sub-family  of  Fringillidn. 

Flooeus  (pld'sd-usX  n.  (From  Gr.  pUk6,  to 
weave.]  A  genua  of  birds  containing  a 
number  of  species  commonly  known  as 
weaver-birds. 

Plod  (plodX  v.l  pret  &  pp.  plodded;  ppr. 
plodding.  [Comp.  Prov.  B.  plowd,  to  wade, 
pledge,  to  walk  through  mud  or  water;  Sc 
plotvder,  to  dabble  in  water;  Dan.  plodder, 
mire;  Ir.  and  Gael  plod,  plodaeh,  a  puddle: 
the  word  is  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  the 
primary  sense  being  to  walk  laboriously  and 
painfully,  as  through  mire.  1  1.  To  travel  or 
work  slowly,  or  with  steady  laborious  dili- 
gence. '  Barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground 
upon.'    8hak. 

Behind  his  osen  alow 

The  patient  ptooKhman  plods.        South^. 

%  To  study  dully  but  with  steady  diligence. 

'  She  reasoned  without  plodding  long.  'Swift. 

8.  To  toil;  to  drudge;  to  moiL 

For  thAt  I  have  laid  bjr  my  majesty 

And  plodded  like  a  man  (or  working  days.     Shak. 

Plodder  (plod'te),  n.  A  dull,  heavy,  labori- 
ous person. 

Small  have  cotitlnual  ptedders  ever  won. 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books.    Shak. 

Plodding  (plodlngX  p.  and  a.  Giyen  to  plod 
or  work  with  slow  and  patient  diligence ; 

Etiently  laborious ;  as,  a  man  of  plodding 
bits.   '  Some  stupid,  plodding,  money-lov- 
ing wight'    Young. 

A  ptoddine  dUigence  brini^  ns  sooner  to  our  Jour- 
ney's end,  than  a  fluttering  way  of  advancing  by 
starts.  Sir  R.  L'Bstr»M£€. 

Ploddingly  (plod'ing-11).  adv.  In  a  plodding 
manner;  mdustriously ;  diligently;  drudg- 
ingly. 

Plonge  (plonjX  v.t  [Aformofplun^.]  To 
cleanse,  as  open  sewers,  by  stirring  up  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  with  a  long  pole  as  the 
tide  in  a  tidal  river  is  going  down,  so  that 
both  water  and  mud  flow  into  the  river. 
Plangivg  is  opposed  to  /Ituhing,  which  is 
the  mode  of  cleansing  covered  sewers. 
Mayhtw. 

Plonn^  Plong^  (ploftzh,  ploft-shi),  n. 
Milxt.  the  superior  slope  of  a  parapet. 

Plop  (plop),  v.i.  [From  sound.  1  To  fall  or 
plump  into  water.    Mrs.  OatkeU,  pTulgar.] 

Plot  (plot),  n.  [A.  Sax.  plot,  a  spot  of  ground. 
later  a  spot  upon  something.  PUU  is  another 
fonn.  Plot  in  its  sense  of  scheme  stands 
related  to  plot,  a  piece  of  ground,  exactly  as 
plan,  a  scheme,  does  to  plan,  a  design  drawn 
on  a  flat  surface,  only  plot  has  generally  the 
sense  of  an  ill  design.  Plot  may  have  re- 
ceived the  bad  element  in  its  meaning 
through  the  influence  of  oomplot,  a  conspir- 
acy, of  which,  however,  it  is  not  necessarily 
an  abbreviation.  ]  L  A  plat  or  small  extent 
of  ground  of  a  well-deflned  shape;  as,  a  gar- 
den plot  *A  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land.' 
Spenaer.  'Levelptotoofcrowned  lilies.' Ten- 
nyson. Also  in  a  wider  sense.  '  This  blessed 
it,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England.' 
.  —2.  t  A  scheme  or  system  devised.  '  A 
purposed  plot  of  government'  Spen»er.— 
&  In  turv.  a  plan  or  draught  of  a  field,  farm, 
estate,  &c,  surveyed  and  dellneatBd  on 
paper.  —  4.  A  scheme,  stratagem,  or  plan, 
usually  a  mischievous  one;  a  secret  project; 
an  intrigue:  a  conspiracy. 

O  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods  I 

Addison. 

6.  The  story  of  a  play,  poem,  novel,  or  ro- 
mance, comprising  a  complication  of  inci- 
dents which  are  at  last  unfolded  by  unex- 
pected means;  the  intrigue. 

If  the  PM  or  intrigue  must  be  natural,  and  nch 
as  springs  from  the  subject,  the  winding  up  of  the 
J/dT  must  be  a  probable  consequence  of  all  that  went 
before.  ropt, 

0.  Contrivance;  deep  reach  of  thought; 
ability  to  plot  'A  man  of  much  plot*  Sir 
J.  Denhain.—8TK.  Intrigue,  strataffem,  con- 
spiracy, cabal,  combination,  contrivance. 
Plot  (plot),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  plotUd;  ppr.  plot- 
ting. L  To  make  a  plan  of;  to  draw  or  lay 
down  on  paper  after  a  survey,  showing  the 
several  observed  angles  and  lines  with  their 
measured  dimensions.— 2.  To  plan;  to  de- 


vise; to  contrive.  'Plotting  an  unprofitable 
crime.'   Dryden. 

Plot  (plotX  V.  i  1.  To  form  a  scheme  of  mis- 
chief against  another,  or  against  a  govern- 
ment or  those  who  administer  it;  to  conspire. 
The  wicked //<il«rf*  against  dw  Just  Ps-xxxviLso. 
2.  To  contrive  a  plan;  to  sdieme. 
The  prince  did  /lot  to  be  secretly  gone.    tVottoH. 

Plot  (plot),  V.  C  [Comp.  Gael  plodaeh,  luke- 
warm, parboiling.]  To  scald;  to  make  any 
liquid  scaldinff  not;  to  steep  in  very  hot 
water.    [Scotch.] 

PlOtftd  (plot'fulX  a.  Abounding  with  plots. 
Wright 

PlOlSodst  (plo-tl'nistX  n.  A  disciple  of  Plo- 
tinxu,  a  celebrated  Platonic  philosopher  of 
the  third  century  A.D..  who  taught  that  the 
human  soul  emanates  from  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, to  whom  it  is  reunited,  if  good  and 
Eure,  at  death.  If  not  sufficiently  purified, 
owever,  during  life,  it  entered  into  such 
animals,  and  even  plants,  as  it  had  a  liking 
to. 

Plot  -  proof  ( plot'  prOf  ),  a.  Proof  against 
plots;  not  to  be  hurt  by  a  plot  or  plots. 


The  harlot-king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blan! 


And  level  of  my  brain,  plctproqf. 


k 
Shak. 


Plotter  (plof  6rX  n.  One  who  plots  or  con- 
trives; a  contriver;  a  conspirator. 

Plottie  (plot'tiX  n.  [See  PLOT,  to  scald.]  A 
sort  of  mulled  wine.    [Scotch.  ] 

Get  us  a  Jug  of  mulled  winc~-/lottie,  as  you  caU  it 

Sir  /r.  Stott. 

Plotting  -  scale  (plotlng-skftlX  n.  A  scale 
used  in  setting  on  the  lengths  of  Unes  in 
surveying.  It  consists  of  two  graduated 
ivory  scales,  one  of  which  is  perforated 
nearly  its  whole  length  by  a  dovetail-shaped 
groove,  for  the  reception  of  a  slidlng-piece. 
The  second  scale  is  attached  to  this  sliding- 
piece,  and  moves  along  with  it,  the  edge 
of  the  second  scale  beuig  alwavs  at  right 
angles  to  the  edge  of  the  first  By  this 
means  the  rectansrular  co-ordinates  of  a 
point  are  measured  at  once  on  the  scales, 
or  the  position  of  the  point  laid  down  on 
the  plan. 

Plotus  (pld'tusX  n.  [Gr.  pUito9,  flowing,  from 
pled,  to  sail]  A  genus  of  web-footea  birds 
of  we  family  PeTecanid»,  and  resembling 
the  gulls  in  appearance ;  the  darters.  See 
Dartek,  & 

Plough  (plouX  n.  [Icel.  pldgr,  Dan.  ploun, 
ploo,  O.Fris.  ptdeh,  D.  pkig,  G.  p/lug.  This 
word  is  not  found  in  A.  Bax.,  nor  does  it 
occur  in  the  older  Icelandic  writings  or  in 
Gothic.  It  is  found  In  the  other  Teutonic 
languages,  but  like  other  words  beginning 
with  p  was  probably  borrowed,  though  the 
source  is  not  clear.  The  A.  Sax.  word  for 
plough  was  nUh  (still  provincial  in  the  forms 
tuU,  suUowX  the  O.N.  arthr  (from  root  of 
E.  ear.  L.  aro,  to  ploughX]  L  An  imple- 
ment drawn  by  animal  or  steam  power,  by 
which  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  cut  into  lon- 
gitudinal slices,  and  successively  raised  up 
and  turned  over.  The  object  of  the  opera- 
tion is  to  expose  a  new  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  to  render  the  soil  fit  for  re- 
ceiving Uie  seed  or  harrowing,  or  for  other 
operations  of  agriculture.  Ploughs  drawn 
by  horses  or  oxen  are  of  two  kinds:  those 
without  wheels,  commonly  called  netng- 
ploughe,  and  those  with  one  or  more  wheels, 
called  wheel-ploughe.  The  essential  parts 
of  both  kinds  of  plou^  are,  Uie  beam,  by 
which  it  is  drawn;  the  stilts  or  handles,  by 
which  the  ploughman  guides  it ;  the  coul- 
ter, fixed  into  the  beam,  by  which  the  fur- 
row slice  is  cut;  the  share,  by  which  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  is  cut  and  raised  up ; 
and  finally,  the  mould-board,  by  which  the 
furrow  is  turned  over.  The  wheel-plough 
is  merely  the  swing-ploiwh  with  a  wheel  or 
pair  of  wheels  attached  to  the  beam  for 
keeping  the  share  at  a  uniform  distance  be- 
neath the  surface.  Besides  these  two  kinds 
there  are  tubeoil-ploughi,  driU-vlough$, 
draining-plought,&o.— Double  mould-board 
ploughe  are  common  ploughs  with  a  mould- 
board  on  each  side,  employed  for  water- 
furrowing,  earthing  up  potatoes,d^— IHim- 
wreet  pUmahe  are  ploughs  fitted  either  with 
two  mould-boards,  one  on  each  side,  which 
can  be  brought  into  operation  alternately, 
or  with  a  mould -board  capable  of  being 
shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  furrow  is  always  laid  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. They  are  useful  in  ploughing  hill- 
sides, as  the  furrows  can  all  be  turned  to- 
wards the  hill,  thus  counteracting  the  ten- 
dency of  the  soO  to  woric  downwards.— 


Balanee-ploughi  are  ploughs  in  which  two 
sets  of  plough  bodies  and  coulters  are  at- 
tached to  an  iron  frame  moving  on  a  ful- 
crum, one  set  at  either  extremity,  and  point- 
ing dilTerent  ways.  By  this  arrangement 
the  balance-plough  can  be  used  without 
turning,  the  one  pvrt  of  the  frame  being 
raised  out  of  the  ground  when  moving  in 
one  direction,  and  the  other  when  moving 
in  the  opposite.  It  is  the  front  of  the  frame, 
or  Uiat  farthest  from  where  the  driver  sits, 
which  is  elevated,  the  ploughing  apparatus 
connected  with  the  after  part  being  in- 
serted and  doing  the  work.  Balance-ploughs 
are  used  in  steam -ploughing.  Generally 
two,  three,  or  four  sets  of  plough  bodies 
and  coulters  are  attached  to  either  extrem- 
ity, so  that  two,  three,  or  four  furrows  are 
made  at  onc9.^Steam- ploughs  on  various 
principles  have  been  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain. Some  are  driven  by  one  engine  remain- 
ing stationary  on  the  headland,  which  winds 
an  endless  rope  (generally  of  wire)  passing 
round  pulleys  attached  to  an  apparatus 
called  the  'anchor,'  fixed  at  the  opposite 
headland,  and  round  a  drum  connected 
with  the  engine  itself.  Others  are  driven 
by  two  eufijnes,  one  at  either  headland, 
thus  superseding  the  'anchor.'  As  steam- 
ploughing  apparatus  are  usually  beyond 
both  the  means  and  requirements  of  ungle 
farmers,  companies  have  been  formed  at 
various  places  for  hiring  them  out— 2.  Fig. 
tillage ;  culture  of  the  earth ;  agriculture. 
Johneon.—Z.  Name  of  various  tools;  as,  (a) 
a  joiner's  instrument  for  grooving.  See 
Plank,  (b)  In  cloth  mannf,  an  instrument 
for  cutting  the  flushing  psirts  of  the  pile  or 
nap  of  fustian,  (c)  An  instrument  used  for 
cutting  and  smoothing  the  edges  of  books 
preparatory  to  binding  or  gilding.  — Ictf 
plough,  an  instrument  used  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  cutting  ice  into  6or- 
tions  suitable  for  storing  and  for  sale.— 7%^ 
Plough,  the  prominent  seven  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear;  Charles's 
Wain.— 7o  put  one't  hand  to  the  plough, 
{fig.)  to  begin  a  task;  to  commence  an 
undertaking. 

Ploni^  (plou),  v.t  1.  To  till  and  turn  up 
with  a  plough;  as.  to  plough  the  ground  for 
wheat;  to  plough  it  into  ridges.— 2.  To  make 
furrows,  grooves,  or  ridges  in;  to  furrow; 
to  run  through,  as  in  sailing. 

Let  patient  01ivia//oMf  A  thy  visage  up 

With  her  prepared  nails.  SAaA. 

With  speed  we  pio%tgh  the  watery  wave.    Pofe. 

— 7o  plough  in,  to  cover  by  ploughing;  as,  to 
plough  in  wheat  —To  plough  uv  or  out,  to 
turn  out  of  the  ground  oy  ploughing. 

liongh  (plouX  v.i.  To  turn  up  the  soil  with 
a  plough. 

He  thRt  plo$*£h£th  thanplou£h  in  hope. 

z  Cor.  is.  to. 

Plough  (plou),  V.  t  [A  corruption  of  pluck.  ] 
To  reject,  as  a  candidate  at  an  examination 
for  a  degree  and  the  like;  to  pluck.  [Uni- 
versity slang.] 

*  I  have  been  cramming  for  smalls:  and  now  I  am 
in  two  races  at  Henley,  and  that  rather  puts  the 
snaffle  on  reading  and  Gooseberry  Pie.  and  adds  to 
my  chance  of  bong  ploughed  for  smalls.'  *  What 
does  it  all  mean  f*  inquired  mamma.  *  'gooseberry  pie ' 

'   'Wi      ■ 


and  'the  snaffle' 


mquti 
and* 


mamma, 
ploughed." 


!t\\,  the  goose- 


berry pie  is  really  too  deep  for  me;  but  'ploughed* 
is  the  new  Uxfordish  for  'plucked." 

Charles  Reads. 

PlOUghable  (plou'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
ploughed;  arable. 

PLough-alms  (plou'kmzX  ^  A  penny  for- 
mero^  paid  by  every  ploughland  to  the 
church. 

PlOQgh-hote  (plou'WStX  n.  In  E^m.  law, 
wood  or  timber  allowed  to  a  tenant  for  the 
repair  of  instruments  of  husbandrr. 

Ploughhoy  (plou^boiX  n.  A  boy  who  drives 
or  guides  a  team  in  ploughing;  a  rustio  boy; 
an  ignorant  country  fellow. 

Rougher  (plou'^rX  n.  One  who  ploughs 
land;  a  cul^vator. 

Plough -gang,  Plough -gate  (plou'gang. 
plon'g&t),  n.  As  much  land  as  can  be  pro- 
perly tilled  by  one  plough,  which,  according 
to  some,  is  13  acres  Scotch;  but  it  Lb  variously 
estimated.  Jamieson  says  that  in  his  day  in 
Fife  tL  plough-gang  or  plough-gate  was  under- 
stood to  include  about  40  acres  Scotch.  As 
now  r^ulated  by  various  acts  of  Parliament 
for  conversion  of  statute  labour,  it  is  held 
to  mean  60  Scotch  acres,  or  £70  of  rental  A 
plough-gate  of  land  Is  the  property  qualifi- 
cation to  hunt  under  the  game  laws. 
[Scotch.] 

They  were  exempt  from  the  talUe.  and  could  them- 
selves cultivate  four  pUmgh-gates  without  paying  it 
as  cultivators.  Broughmm. 


ch.  oftain;     di,  8c.  loc*;     g,  go\     J,  iob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     »H,  t*en;     th.  «Ain;    w,  idg;    wh,  tcAig;    xh,  anire.— See  KIT. 
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and  odous,  a  tooth.  ]  A  member  of  a  sabdivi- 
ilon  of  iguanian  lizards,  hating  the  teeth 
ankylosed  to  the  bottom  of  an  alveolar 
groove  and  supported  by  its  side.    Ovoen. 

nenrodsniia  (plu-rd-din'i-a),  n.  [Or.  pleura^ 
and  odyni,  pain.]  In  mea.  a  spasmodic  or 
rheumatic  aifection.  generally  seated  in  the 
muscles  of  the  chest,  and,  ordinarily,  in  the 
intercostals ;  pleuralgia.    Dtingligon. 

Fleorogynous  (pia-roj'i-nus),  a.  [Or. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  gyni,  a  female.]  In 
Dot  having  a  glandular  or  tubercular  eleva- 
tion rising  close  to  and  parallel  with  the 
ovary. 

neurogyratooB  (pia'r6.ji-ra"tu8y  a,   [Or. 

vleura,  the  side,  and  gyroa,  a  circle.]  In 
ooL  having  the  ring  on  the  theca  of  ferns 
placed  laterally. 

neuronectidn  (plu-rd-nek'ti-de),  n.p2.  [Or. 
pleura,  a  side,  and  nekUs,  a  swimmer.]  The 
family  of  the  flounders,  plaice,  turbot,  hali- 
but, sole,  and  others,  popularly  called  flat- 
fish, readily  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
the  body,  which  is  flattened,  not  from  above 
downwards,  but  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
head  is  so  twisted  that  both  eyes  are  brought 
to  one  side  of  the  body.  They  belong  to 
Cuvier's  order  Malacopterygii.  and  section 
Sub-brachiales,  or  the  Anacanthini,  as  that 
group  is  now  called  after  Mtiller. 

neuro-peripneumoiiy  (plQ^rO-per-lp-nfi"- 
mo-niX  n.    Same  as  Pteuro-ptieumonia. 

Pleuro-pneimioiila  (plil'r6-nQ-m6''ni-aX  n> 
[Or.  pleura,  and  pneumHn,  the  lungSw]  An 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  substance 
of  the  lungs;  a  combination  of  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia.  It  often  attacks  domestic  ani- 
mids  as  well  as  man,  and  sometimes  proves 
very  destructive. 

Fleuroptera  (plil-rop't6r-a),  n.  pi  [Or. 
pleura,  the  side,  BXkd  pteron,  a  vring.]  A 
name  that  has  been  applied  to  the  tribe  of 
quadrupeds  generally  known  as  flying- 
lemurs,  flying-cats,  and  flying-foxes.  They 
are  grouped  with  the  bats,  the  insectivores, 
and  the  lemurs  by  different  authors. 

PleurorlilzefiB  (pltl-rd-riz'e-6X  ''*•  P^  i^^- 
pleura,  the  side,  and  rhiza,  a  root]  In  hot. 
cruciferous  plants  having  the  radicle  of  the 
embryo  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  coty- 
ledons.   Batjour. 

FleuroBlgina  (pia-r6-sig^maX  n.  A  genus  of 
Diatomaces,  containing  objects,  the  valves 
of  which  show,  with  a  good  microscope,  a 
series  of  lines,  whichlinea,  under  high  powers 
and  a  favourable  light,  may  be  resolved  into 
dots,  and  therefore  furnish  excellent  tests 
of  a  good  microscope. 

FleurotliotonoB  (plQ-ro-thot'on-osX  n. 
[Or.  pleurotheii,  from  one  side,  and  (eitMJ,  to 
stretch.]  In  med.  tetanus  of  the  lateral 
muscles,  in  which  the  body  is  bent  to  one 
side. 

FleiirotOlIia  (plfi-rofo-maX  n.  [Or.  plleuron, 
a  side,  a  rib,  and  temnd,  to  out.]  A  genus 
of  gasteropoda  having  the  shell  fusiform, 
turreted,  the  channel  nearly  as  long  as  the 
spire,  the  slit  long  and  narrow,  and  the  in- 
ner lip  wanting.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Conidte,  ana  upwards  of  400  species  are 
known  to  naturalists,  besides  many  others 
only  found  fossil 

FleTlnt  (plev'in),  n.    [O.Fr.  plevine,  L.L. 

j^levina.  ]    In  law,  a  warrant  or  assurance. 

neztform  (pleks'i-formX  a.  [L.  plexus,  a 
fold,  and  forma,  form.  ]  In  the  form  of  net- 
work; complicated.    Quincy. 

PXexlmeter,  Flexometer  (plek-sim'et-6r. 
pIek-som'et-6r).  n.  [Or.  plixU,  percussion, 
and  metrcn,  a  measure.]  In  mecL  a  circular 
or  ovoid  plate,  composed  of  ivoi^,  india- 
rubber,  or  the  like,  from  1}  to  8  inches  in 
diameter,  placed  in  contact  with  the  body, 
commonW  on  the  chest  or  abdomen,  in  diag- 
nosis of  disease  by  mediate  percussioa 

Flexure  (pleks'arX  n.  [L.  plexus,  an  inter- 
weaving.from  vZ«cto,  plexum,  to  interweave.  ] 
An  interweaving ;  a  texture ;  that  which  is 
woven  tc^ether. 

Plexus  (pleks'usXn.  [L.]  In  anal  a  net-woric 
of  vessels,  nerves,  or  flbres. 

PllaUli^  (pU-a-bin-U). «».  The  quality  of 
being pUable ;  flexibility;  pliablen< 


His  ptiainiity  tA  disposirion  now  serred  better  than 
his  heroism  had  served  his  brother.  T.  Hook. 

PllaUe  (pU'a-blX  a.  [Fr.  T^iaJtM,  from 
^ier^  to  bend,  to  fold,  from  L.  pHioo,  to 
fold,  to  bend.  See  Plt.]  1.  Easy  to  be 
bent ;  capable  of  yielding  to  force  or  pres- 
sure without  rupture;  flexible;  as.  willow 
is  a  pliahle  plant.  —2.  Flexible  in  disposition; 
easy  to  be  persuaded;  readily  yielding  to 
influence,  arguments,  persuasion,  or  disci- 
pline :  used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 


So  is  the  heart  of  some  men. 
God  it  seems  soft  and  ptiabl*. 


When  smitten  by 
yer.  Taylor. 


Stn.  Pliant;  flexible,  supple,  limber. 

PUaUleiieM  (pli '  a  -  bl  -  nes  X  n-  The  quality 
of  being  pliable;  flexibility;  a  yielding  to 
force  or  to  moral  influence ;  pliability ;  as, 
the  pliahlefneu  of  a  plant  or  of  the  deposi- 
tion. '  The  ingenious  pliablenesa  to  virtuous 
counsels  in  youth.'    iiouth. 

PUaUy  (pll'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  pliable  manner; 
yieldingly. 

nlanQ7  (pli'an-si),  tk  [From  pliafU.}  The 
state  or  quality  ox  being  pliant :  (a)  easiness 
to  be  bent,  in  a  phyiacal  sense;  as.  the 
plianey  of  a  rod,  of  cordage,  or  of  luubs. 
(6)  Readiness  to  be  influenced. 


The  clergy 


taunted  him  ithe  Pope)  with  his 


weakness,  contrasted  his  /itaiicv  with  the  nobly 
obstinate  resolution  of  HUdebrand  and  <^  Urban. 

A/i/»tan. 

Pliant  (plfantXo.  [Fr.  See  Plt.]  1.  Capable 
of  being  easily  bent;  readily  yielding  to  force 
or  pressure  without  breaking;  flexible;  flex- 
ile; lithe;  limber;  as,  a  pliant  twig.— 2.  Ca- 
pable of  being  easily  formed  or  moulded  to 
a  different  shape;  plastic;  as,  pliant  wax. 

Earth  but  new  divided  from  the  sky, 

And//MN/  still  retain'd  th'  etheriaf  energy.  Drydtn. 

8.  Readily  influenced  to  good  or  evil ;  easily 
yielding  to  moral  influence ;  easy  to  be  per- 
suaaed. 

The  will  was  then  more  ductile  and  pliant  to  right 
reason.  South. 

4. t Convenient:  fit.    'Aotuznfhour.'  Shak. 
Stn.  Flexible,  limber.  Uthe,  supple,  bending, 
tiuctable.  ductile,  docile,  obsequious. 
PUantly  U)li'ant-li),  adv.  In  a  pliant  manner; 
yieldingly;  flexibly. 

PllantnesB  (pll'ant-nes),n.  The  state  of  being 
pliant;  fledlbiUty. 

nlcaCpIilcaX  n.  [L.,  a  fold.  See  Plt.]  1.  In 
med.  a  disease  of  the  hair,  peculiar  to  Poland 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  this 
disease  the  nair  of  the  head  is  vascularly 
thickened,  matted,  or  clotted  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  fluid  secreted  from  its  root  It 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  affects  the  beard  and 
the  hair  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Itis^so  termed  Plioi.  Polonicaand  Triehosis 
Plica.  —2.  In  bot  a  diseased  state  in  plants  in 
which  the  buds,  instead  of  developing  true 
branches,  become  short  twiss,  and  these  in 
their  turn  produce  others  of  the  same  sort, 

the  whole  forming  an 
entangled  mass. 
PUcate.  PUcated  (piv- 
k&t.  pirkat-edX  a.  [L. 
plicatus,  from  plico,  to 
fold,  vlica,  a  fold.]  In 
bot.  plaited;  folded  like 
a  fan;  as,  a  plicate 
leaf. 

PUcately  (pU'k&t-ii). 
ode.  In  a  plicate  or 
folded  manner. 

Plication  (pll-k&'shon), 
n.  [From X.  plico.]  A 
folding  or  fold ;  hence, 
in  geoL  a  bending  back  of  strata  on  them- 

RAI  VAIL 

PUcatlYe  (plllcat-iv),  a.  In  6ot  same  as 
PlieaU.    Balfour. 

PUcatnre  (pll-ka'tflrX  n-  [L.  plieatura, 
from  plieo,  to  fold.]  A  plication ;  a  folding 
or  doubling. 

Plleldentine  (pli-d-den'tinX  n.  [L.  plica,  a 
fold,  and  £.  dentine.]  In  anat  a  modifica- 
tion of  dentine,  in  which  the  substance  ap- 
pears as  folded  on  a  series  of  vertical  vas- 
cular plates,  giving  a  fluted  appearance  to 
the  exterior  of  the  tooth.    Brande  <<.*  Cox. 

Plle,t  v.t  or  t.  [Fr.  plier.  See  PLT.]  To 
bend;  to  mould.     Chaucer. 

Pile  (pl6'aX  a,  [Fr.  vlU,  bent]  In  her. 
the  same  as  Close :  applied  to  a  bird. 

Pliers  (pli'drx),  n.  jS.  [Fr.  plier,  to  fold. 
See  PLT.]  A  small  pair  of  pincers  vith 
long  jaws,  adapted  to  nandle  small  articles, 
ana  also  for  bending  and  shaping  wire. 

PUform  0)n'formX  a.  [Ply  and  form.]  In 
the  form  of  a  fold  or  doubung.    Pennant. 

Plight  (plit).  v.t  [A  Sax.  plihlan,  to 
pledge,  to  expose  to  danger,  from  pliht,  a 
pledge,  danger;  D.  verpligten,  Dan.  for- 
pligte,  O.  verpjlichten,  to  bind,  oblige,  or  en- 
gage. See  the  noun.]  To  pledge;  to  give  as  a 
security  for  the  performance  of  some  act;  to 
engage:  never  applied  to  property  or  goods; 
as,  he  plighted  his  hand,  his  faith,  his  vows, 
his  honour,  his  truth  or  troth.  Pledge  is 
applied  to  property  as  well  as  to  word, 
faith,  truth,  honour,  Ac.    To  plight  faith 

^  is,  as  it  were,  to  deposit  it  in  pledge  for  the 


Plicate  Leaf— y^/c*^ 
fftilla  vulgaris. 


performance  of  an  act,  on  the  non-perform- 
ance of  which  the  pledge  is  forfeited. 

*  You  (air  lords,*  quoth  she. 
'  Shall  //4rA/  your  honourable  faiths  to  me.'  S^^b*.  . 

PUs^t  (pUtX  n.     [A  Sax.  pliht,  a  pled^ 
obugation,   danger;    D.    and   Dan.      '  ~' 


Sw.  vligt,  plikt,  O.  pjiieht,  duty.]  1.  Thai 
which  is  plighted  or  pledged ;  a  security ;  a 
pledge;  an  assurance  given.  'That  lord 
whose  band  must  take  my  plight.  *    Shak. 

So  these  young  hearts  not  knowing  that  they  lored* 
Not  she  at  least,  nor  conscious  of  a  bar 
Between  them,  nor  hyfltght  or  broken  ring 
Botmd.  TtHMyson^ 

2.  Condition;  state;  predicament;  generally, 
a  risky  or  duigerous  state;  a  distar^sed  con- 
dition ;  as,  to  be  in  a  wretched  pUglU.  *  In 
this  miserable  loathsome  plight'  mUton. 

Have  comfort,  for  I  know  yout/l^Atis  pitied 
Of  him  that  caused  it.  SMaJt. 

I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  th«n 
jrou  are.  Shmk. 

Sometimes  a  good  condition. 

He  that  with  labour  can  use  them  aright. 
Hath  gaine  to  his  comfort,  and  cattel  hnpiight.  T$tsxtr. 

Plight  ta>nt),n.  [Also  written  P2ite,P£evte, 

and  probably  a  form  of  or  closelv  allied  to 

plait]    A  fold ;  a  double ;  a  plait 

AU  in  a  silken  Camus,  lily  white. 

Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded /It^ht.  Spenstr. 

Plight  t  (put),  V.t    To  weave ;  to  braid ;  to 

Slait.  'Ap^H^Atedgarmentofdiverscoloora* 
fiUon.    *  And  on  his  head  a  roll  of  linnen 
pUght'    Spenser. 

Plight  t  (pUtX  pre^  <fc  Pp  ot  pluek:  an 
irr^(ular form.    Pulled;  plucked. 

The  gates  of  the  toun  he  hath  no  plight. 

And  on  his  bak  ycaried  hem  hath  he.     Chaucer. 

Plighter  ^>Ut'6rX  n.   One  who  or  that  which 

plights  or  engagea. 
Shak. 

Plimt    (plimX   v.i. 

[Perhaps  allied    to 

:J     plump.]    To  swell. 

^     Grose. 

n. 

brick 

a.  Plinth.  or  tfle ;  'LviinthuM.  ] 

In  arcA  a  flat  square 

of  a  slab,  which  serves 

of  a  column;  the  flat 


i 

£ 


i 


Plinth  (plinth  X 
[Or.i>{ftWAo«,abrJ 


member,  in  form 
as  the  foundation 

square  table  under  the  moulding  of  the  base 
and  pedestal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  order. — 
Plinth  of  a  statue  is  a  base,  flat,  round,  or 
square.  —Plinth  of  a  wall,  the  plsln  nroiect- 
ing  band  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall.  In  dass- 
ical  and  Oothic  buildings  the  plinth  is  some- 
times divided  into  two  or  more  gradations. 

Pliocene  (pU'6-sSnX  a.  and  n.  XQit.  pUiOn, 
more,  and  caino*,  recent]  A  geological  term 
applied  to  the  most  modem  of  the  divisions 
of  the  tertiary  epoch.  The  tertiary  series 
Sir  C.  Lyell  divided  into  four  principal 
groups,  namely,  the  Eocene,  the  Miocene^ 
the  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  Sewer  Pliocene 
or  Pleistocene,  each  characterixed  by  con- 
taining a  very  different  proportion  of  fossil 
recent  species.  (See  MIOCEMB,  BOOKHB.) 
The  newer  pliocene,  the  latest  of  the  four, 
contains  from  00  to  96  per  cent  of  recent 
fossils ;  the  older  pliocene  contains  fh>m  35 
to  60  per  cent  of  recent  fossils.  The  newer 
pliocene  period  is  tiiat  which  immediately 
preened  the  recent  era;  the  older  pliocene 
period,  or  the  crag  period,  is  that  which 
mtervened  between  the  miocene  and  the 
newer  pliocene.  The  newer  pliocene  for- 
mations occur  in  Sicily  and  Tuscany;  the 
older  pliocene  at  Nice,  Perpignan,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  near  Sienna. 

PUohlppUB  (pl!-d-hip'pus),  n.  [From  i>2io. 
forp{iocen«,and  Or.  hippos,tL  horse.]  A  fossil 
genus  of  pachyderms,  familv  SquidsB,  oc- 
curring in  the  pliocene  or  latest  tertiary 
epochs  of  North  America.  The  pliohippna 
was  about  the  size  of  an  ass. 

ELioplthecaB(p]r6-pith-6'1cusVn.  [GT.pUi&n„ 
more,  and  pithikos,  an  ape.]  In  geoL  an 
extinct  ape,  the  remains  of  which  are  found 
in  the  miocene  deposits  of  the  south  of 
France,  having  a  resemblance  to  the  tailed 
monkeys  of  South  America. 

PUoeanmB  (plI-6-SA'rus),  n.  Same  as  Pleio- 
saurus. 

PllBkle  (plisld),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  plus 
que,  more  than  (can  be  tolerated,  or  the 
ukeXl  A  mischievous  trick:  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  plight,  condition.    [Scotch.] 

Pllte,t  v.t    To  plait;  to  fold.    Chaucer. 

Pllte,tn.  Plight;  condition:  form.   Chaucer. 

putt  (plit).  n.  An  instrument  of  punish- 
ment used  in  Knssia,  resembling  the  knout 
North  Brit.  Rev. 


Fate,  fJlr.  fat,  fjill;       m8,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mbve;       tQbe,  tub,  byll;       oU.  pound;      U,  Sc.  ab«me;     y.  Sc.  fey. 


vuoc 

noo  (  plok  ).  n.  A  mlitan  ol  bkir  and  lar 
Tor  catflrioif  a  ^Ip't  bottom.     Simvumdt. 

PlMUlA(pto-U-rr*).n.  [Or.  f«>bw.  HOie- 
tliiDg  woToa  or  pUlt^d,  jifaird,  to  wbavb.] 
A  gflnu  of  ■Jgs.  of  the  tnilBr  or  nithorder 
Ccrunluen.  F.  UminUDiAitrtcm  li  the 
COnlcMl  raou  of  the  •taopi,  once  ot  lome 

reputellon  Bi  m  TermlfogBL     °  — '•■■•' 

CeTlon '- 


pLotJOH-auni 


iniTtlcU 


plDonu  (pliVie-iuJk  n. 


denble  ei- 

f  food  Id  the  Eut 

Ttngtllida. 
[Fram  Ot.  pbM,  to 

weiTer-blrdi. 
Plod  (plod),  >.(.  pnt.  £  pp.  cJoditad,'  ppr. 
fioddCng.  [Comp.  Pro>.  E.  pliwif,  to  vide, 
fladst,  to  velk  through  mad  or  viMt:  8c. 
ptowdtr,  to  dftbbJe  In  vmter ;  Dul  piaddfr, 
mire;  Ir.  end  CfuL  plod,  pfwtacA.  s  paddle: 
the  word  Is  probiblj  M  Celtic  origin,  the 
prlnurr  wiue  being  to  nlk  Uborloutr  ud 
ptlnfaliy,  u  throoSi  mln. )  1.  To  tmvel  ot 
work  Oatilj.  or  wTlh  itoi^  laborloiu  dili- 
gence. '  Beretovt  flod  I  flw  cold  groDItd 
npoiL'   Shak. 

%  To  itudr  dallT  but  wEtb  ttud}  dlligtDcg. 
'She  reuoned  wlthant  plod4ing  iont-'atBifi, 


A  doll,  heevy,  Uborl- 


Ploddtnc  (pi  odingX : 

Cendy  UbotinE 
I-     "■ 


IngwIgbL-    Tmiv- 


a.  OUen  to  plod 
n  Huu  vetlent  dlll»DC« : 
II ;  Ai.  A  mU)  ot  pudditifj 
ipid,  plndif  iiv,  nniwy-lat' 


InglT- 

n«lX«(pIonn,B.I,  [A  tonnofpluive,]  To 
elMUiie.  M  open  Mw«n,  bjr  (UrrlnK  np  the 
nnd  mt  the  bottom  with  ■  long  pota  **  the 
tide  In  >  Udal  river  li  goliw  down,  ao  that 
both  water  and  Diud  flow  Into  the  lirer. 
Pbmffing  ti  oppoaed  to  Jbtiking.  which  l> 
the   mode   dI    deauiiig   ooiered  aeweia. 

Flonn.  FlOBCM  (ptobih,  ploh-ihl),  n. 
Milu.  Ibe  uperlor  ilnpe  ol  a  paimnet. 
PhW(P!op),      —  rri-    -■■ 

-^ML 

lltor  ■  init  qpoD  BORi  ethlng 

relalad  Co  plat.  >  piece  ot  gronnd,  eiactljr  a* 
pJan.  aicheme.doeitoptaTi,>deatgndnwn 
on  a  Aat  aiirface,  only  plot  hu  geoerally  the 
aenu  of  an  111  dal^.  Plot  mar  hare  re- 
ceived the  bad  element  In  Ita  meaning 
thrDnvb  the  Inflaence  ot  complot,  a  coniplr- 
acj.  of  which,  howerer.  It  It  not  necea»arlly 

of  grnnnd  oC  a  wtll-diflned  ibape;  aa,  a  gar- 
den plot  '  A  flhoaen  otot  oT  lurtne  land. ' 
Sftntcr.  'Levelp^MiolcTOwDedllUea.' rm- 


Unpe  ol  a  panpet. 

.,-, _-romaonni)    to  fal.  . . 

iplntgwator.  Mrt.  GatttU.  [Vnlgar.) 
L  (A.  Sai.  pjol,  a  ipot  nt  ground, 
■'■■-S  ^lallianother 


ttAtc 


a.  Contrivance ;  deep  reach  ol  tbonght ; 
ahllltj  to  plot.  'A  manof  mnchpla^'  Sir 
J.  DenAdTn.— Sth.  iDtitaie,  atralagem,  con- 

-- '  -    ■-    -  -    lontSvance. 

» 

>nd  Una  b' 
%  To  plan 


VW^M  (plft-tmht).  n.  A  diaciple  of  Ph- 
tinuM  a  eakbrated  Halonlc  phlloiopher  ol 
tbeCblKl  Mnturr  l.D.,who  taught  that  the 
hnman  toul  emanatea  [rom  the  IHvlna  Be- 
ing, to  whom  11  li  reunited.  If  good  and 
Cure,  at  dcach.  I(  not  nifDdentlj  purified. 
oWBTer,  during  life.  It  entered  Into  nch 
animali,  and  even  plants  aa  it  had  a  Uldng 


Ittar  (plot'tr),  n.     One  who  plott  or  oon- 


PlottliiK-Kala  (plotlng-akAll  n.     A 
died  in  Betting  off  the  lengUu  ol  11 


the  aeoond  Male  i*  attacbed  to  Uili  illdlng- 
piocB.  and  moves  along  with  It,  tho  edgs 
of  the  aecond  icale  being  Blway)  at  right 

) •     --  edge  of  the  Brat     Bji  Uila 

E  Langnlar  co-ordlnatei  of  a 

t  ma  at  once  on  tbE  acalea, 

0  .  of  the  point  laid  dowrt  on 

PI  n.  [Or  pteiai,  Bowing,  from 

f  I  genu  of  wel>.footed  blrdi 

c  'clecanldc,  and  remnbDng 

t  _  poarance  i  the  dartera.    Soe 

DlRTER,  a. 

PlOOglliplon).  n.  [Icel,  pWjr,  Dan,  ptotij, 
plat.  O.  Fria.  jiUcA.  D.  ploeo.  O.  pjtug.  Tali 
word  li  not  toond  In  A.  Sax.,  nor  doea  II 
occur  In  the  older  loelaDdle  writing*  or  In 
Oothlc.  It  It  found  In  Uie  other  ^ulonlc 
languagei.  bat  like  other  word!  beglDDlng 
with  p  waa  probablj  borrowed,  thoujth  the 
touroe  b  not  clear.  Hie  A.  Ear  word  for 
plotHrAwaajulAfatlU  provincial  in  the  forma 
nU,  $vll<m\  the  O.N.  oXAr  (fnnn  root  of 
R  tar,  I,  are,  to  ploagbXI  1.  An  imple- 
ment dnirn  br  an&nal  or  atcam  powEr,  by 
which  the  aarniM  of  the  aoll  It  cut  Into  lon- 

and  ancceatlvelj  raited  up 

.    The  object  of  the  open- 
a  new  turtacs  to  the  action 


Id  tnniBd  Ol 


of  Ihei 


iollBt 


Md  or  harrowing,  or  for  other 
agriculture.     Plongha  drawn 

without  wheeU,  eommonl)'  called  mnno- 
plouglit,  and  thoae  with  one  or  more  wheeb, 
called  HiA«l-|iIoiifrAK  The  eatentltl  porta 
ot  both  kindi  of  ploo^  are,  the  beam,  b; 
which  It  ii  drawn;  the  atllu  or  handlca.  In 
which  the  plonghmao  gnldei  It;  thecoul- 
tor,  filed  Into  the  beam,  bj  which  the  tnr- 
low  allce  It  out:  the  thate,  bi  which  the 
bottom  ot  the  furrow  la  cut  and  raited  up ; 
and  finally,  the  mould-board,  bv  which  the 
furrow  it  turned  over  The  wtaeel-plongh 
la  mereljr  the  iwlng-plongb  with  a  wheel  or 
pair  of  wheela  attached  to  the  beam  for 
keeping  the  ibara  at  ■  unlforni  dlttance  be- 
neathtlis tai<M»  Baidei  theae  two kindi 
there  ue  luteml-pIiHHAi,  drill- plm^Ai. 
ilrataiiig-plomght.iK.— Double  nHnU-taard 


can  be  brought  into  opaiation  altemalel]!, 

or  with  ■  mould-board  capable  ot  being 
ahitted  from  one  tide  to  the  other,  ao  thai 
the  furrow  It  bIwuti  laid  la  the  tame  dlrec- 
tlnn  Thrv  are  utelut  in  ploughing  hill- 
1  all  be  taraed  to- 
nteractlDg  the  ten- 


■ld«.ai 


le  turrowt  ci 


toil  t< 


ut-pIouaAi 
if  plough  bi 


I  plDughi  in  wl 
!«  and  coulter 
fnme  moving 


the  balanoe-plon^  can  ,. 

turning,  the  one  part  ot  the  frame  beltig 
niaed  out  of  the  ground  when  ma>tDg  In 
one  direction,  and  the  other  when  monng 
in theoppoilte-  It lathetrontof theframe, 
or  that  Urtheat  trom  wbere  tttt  driver  tilt, 
which  la  elevated,  the  plooghlng  apparatua 
connected  with  the  aftor  part  being  In- 
■ertcd  and  doing  the  work.  Balance-plougha 
are  nted  In  ateam -ploughing.  Qenerallj 
two,  three,  or  loar  tet*  of  plongh  bodlea 
and  coulton  are  attached  to  either  eitiem- 
ity,  to  that  two,  tluee,  or  four  furmwa  are 
made  at  once.— StoaBi-|)i««At  on  varioot 
prlncinlea  have  been  Introduced  Into  Bri- 
tain. Some  are  driven  bv  one  engine  remain- 
ing iUtlonary  on  the  headland,  which  wlnda 
an  BDdlese  rope  (generally  of  wire)  pataing 
round  nuUeja  attached  to  an  apparatut 
called  the  'anchor,'  Sied  at  the  oppoalte 
headland,  and  round  a  drum  connected 
with  the  engine  llaeU.  Othen  are  driven 
bv  two  encinea  una  at  either  headlani 
'    At  ttetm- 


J  and  requlrementt  ot  -..^. 

,  companlea  have  been  formed  a 

varlontplai:et  for  hiring  Iharaoat—*  *^ 
tillage;  culture  ot  the  ( — ■-       — ' - 


cutting  the  Suahlng  parte  of  tba  ptia  or 


u  edgei  or  bookt 
or  gUdlnE.-/ea 
led  In  the  VBltad 


cutting  and  tmoothlng  the 
preparatory  to  binding    ~~ 

SoKjA,  an  loitrament  UL 
atei  of  America  (or  cnttfDg  lea  Into  6or- 
tloni  (UitBble  for  atorlng  and  foraale.— 7%* 
PlougK,  the  prominent  teten  itan  In  the 
coniUllatlon  of  the  Great  Bear;  Charlei'a 
Wain.— ro  pat  ane'i  hand  to  Ua  ptmgit, 
(Jig.)  to  b^te  a  talk;  to  eommenee  an 
undertaking. 

Tlumgh  (plun),  v.i.  1.  To  till  and  turn  ap 
withaplough;  aa.  to  u^oiurA  the  ground  for 
wheat;  to  plinipA  It  Into  ridgea  —S.  To  make 
fuTTowi.  groovei.  or  ridgea  in;  to  furrow; 
to  run  through,  aa  in  aaillng. 

with  tpnd  wF//0ivArhanHr)Fwatc.  /yj»r. 
— To  ptrmirA  in.  to  cover  by  ploughing;  aa.to 
ptmigk  m  wheat  —To  plough  up  or  out,  to 
turn  out  of  the  ground  bv  ploughing. 

Fl(msIl(plou),e.L  To  turn  DP  Die  aoll  with 
a  plough. 

He  Ih>I>intfAiU  ihMli^iitk  Is  bop*. 

PlmCb  (plou).  e.l.  [A  corraptlon  of  oluck.] 
To  tejecc,  aa  a  candldato  at  an  eiamlaatlon 
tor  a  degree  and  the  like;  to  plnck.  [Unl- 
venity  llang.] 


berrr  pl«  la  tvtllr  ion  Artp  I 
U  Uh  iHw  OifurdMi  r«  '  pTu 


1  X"£ 

n  Mdilm 

0  utlobDTi 

P]  ploaghi 

Floofli-saiic,  Jicmgti-gt.tt  (plou'gang, 
plon'gfct).  «.  At  much  land  at  can  be  pro- 
perly tilled  by  one  plough,  which,  according 
to  tome,  it  11  aoret  Scotch;  bat  It  It  mlon^ 
eatlmaled.  Jamleaon  aayt  Uut  In  hi*  day  la 
Fife  a  flentfi-ffamg  orpbnvk^Mta  waa  oudeP- 
Blood  to  Include  abont  W  aoret  Scotch.  Aa 
DOW  regaialed  by  varlona  acta  of  Parliament 
for  eonverelon  ot  ttatnto  Itbonr,  it  it  held 
to  mean  M  Scotch  aoret.  or  £70  (UT  rental.  A 
plongb-gato  ol  land  It  the  property  qnaUB- 
catloo  to  hnnt  under  the  game  lawa. 
[Scotch.] 


ch,  Main;      tb,  Sc  loch; 


1,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  ainp;     th.  tAon:     th.  lAln; 


1 


PLEUBODTKIA 

and  odout^  a  tooth.  ]  A  member  of  a  subdi vi« 
lion  of  ifiruanian  lizards,  haring  the  teeth 
ankylosed  to  the  bottom  of  an  alveolar 
groove  and  supported  by  its  side.    Owen. 

neurodynia  (pl&*rd-din'i-a),n.  [Qt.  pleura, 
and  odyni,  pain.]  In  med.  a  spasmodic  or 
rheumatic  aifection,  generallv  seated  in  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and,  ordinarily,  in  the 
intercostals ;  pleuralgia.    Dwiglumi, 

Fleurogynous  (pia-roj'i-nus).  a.  [Qt. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  gyni,  a  female.]  In 
hot  having  a  glandular  or  tubercular  eleva- 
tion rising  close  to  and  parallel  with  the 
ovary. 

FtoarogyratooB  (pia'r6-n-ra"tus),  a.  [Or. 
pUura,  the  side,  and  gyroe,  a  circle.]  In 
l>oL  having  the  ring  on  the  theca  of  ferns 
placed  laterally. 

neiironectidiB(plA-rd-nelc'ti-dd).  n.p{.  [Or. 
pUura,  a  side,  and  nektie,  a  swimmer.]  The 
family  of  the  flounders,  plaice,  turbot.  hali- 
but, sole,  and  others,  popularly  called  flat- 
fish, readily  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
the  body,  which  is  flattened,  not  from  above 
downwards,  but  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
head  is  so  twisted  that  both  eyes  are  brought 
to  one  side  of  the  body.  They  belong  to 
Cuvier's  order  Malacopterygii.  and  section 
Sub-brachialM,  or  the  Anacanthini,  as  that 
group  is  now  called  after  MtiUer. 

neuro-peripneomoiiy  (plG'rd-per-ip-nfi"- 
md-ni),  n.    Same  as  Pleuropneumonia, 

Fleuro-pneiimoilla  (plu'rd-nQ-md''ni-aX  n. 
[Gr.  pleurck,  and  pneumSn,  the  lungs.]  An 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  substance 
of  the  lungs;  a  combination  of  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia.  It  oft«i  attacks  domestic  ani- 
mals as  well  as  man,  and  sometimes  proves 
very  destructive. 

Pleuroptera  (pl&-rop't6r-a),  n.  pL  [Gr. 
pleura,  the  side,  ana  pteron,  a  wing.]  A 
name  that  has  been  applied  to  the  toibe  of 
quadrupeds  generally  known  as  flying- 
lemurs,  flying-cats,  and  flying-foxes.  They 
are  grouped  with  the  bats,  the  insectivores, 
and  the  lemurs  by  different  authors. 

Flenrorlllzea  (pltl-r6-rlz'e-€X  n.  pL  [Gr. 
pleura,  the  side,  and  rhi»i,  a  root]  In  bot. 
cruciferous  plants  having  the  radicle  of  the 
embryo  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  coty- 
ledons.   Balfour. 

PleurOBlgina  (pld-rO-sig'ma),  n.  A  genus  of 
Diatomacese,  containing  objects,  the  valves 
of  which  show,  with  a  good  microscope,  a 
series  of  lines,  which  lines,  under  high  powers 
and  a  favourable  light,  may  be  resolved  into 
dots,  and  therefore  furnish  excellent  tests 
of  a  good  microscope. 

FleurotliotonoB  (pld-ro-thot'on-osX  n. 
[Or.  pleurothen,  from  one  side,  and  teinO,  to 
stretch.]  In  med.  tetanus  of  the  lateral 
muscles,  in  which  the  body  is  bent  to  one 
side. 

Fleurotoma  (pia-rof  o-ma),  n.  [Or.  pteuron, 
a  side,  a  rib,  and  temtUi,  to  cut.]  A  senus 
of  gasteropoda  having  the  shell  fusiiorm, 
turreted,  the  channel  nearly  as  long  as  the 
spire,  the  slit  long  and  narrow,  and  the  in- 
ner lip  wanting.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Conidie,  and  upwards  of  400  species  are 
known  to  naturalists,  besides  many  others 
only  found  fosslL 

Plevlnt  (plev'inX  n.  [O.Fr.  plevine,  LL. 
plevina.  ]    In  laxo,  a  warrant  or  assurance. 

nextform  (pleks'i-formX  a.  [L.  plexut,  a 
fold,  and  forma,  form.  ]  In  the  form  of  net- 
work; complicated.    Quitwy. 

Plexlxneter,  Piezometer  (plek-sim'et-6r, 
plek-som'et-6r),  n.  [Or.  pUxia,  percussion, 
and  metron,  a  measure.]  In  med.  a  circular 
or  ovoid  plate,  composed  of  ivorv,  india- 
rubber,  or  Uie  like,  from  1^  to  8  mches  in 
diameter,  placed  in  contact  with  the  body, 
commonly  on  the  chest  or  abdomen,  in  diag- 
nosis of  disease  by  mediate  percussion. 

Flexure  (pleks'&r),  n.  [L  plexut,  an  inter- 
weaving.from  vZ«eto,  pleium,  to  interweave.] 
An  interweaving ;  a  texture ;  that  which  is 
woven  together. 

PlezUBCpleks'usXn.  [L.]  Inanatanet-work 
of  vessels,  nerves,  or  fibres. 

FUaUli^  a>U-a-bil'i-UX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  pUable ;  flexibility ;  pUableness. 

Hi«  ^iabiiUy  of  disposition  now  served  better  than 
his  heroism  had  senred  his  brother.  T.  Hook. 

niaUe  (pU'a-blX  a.  [Fr.  pliaJtM,  from 
plier,  to  bend,  to  fold,  from  L.  fAico,  to 
fold,  to  bend.  See  Ply.]  1.  Easy  to  be 
bent ;  capable  of  yielding  to  force  or  pres- 
sure without  rupture:  flexible;  as.  willow 
is  a  pliable  plant —2.  Flexible  in  disposition; 
easy  to  be  persuaded;  readily  yielding  to 
influence,  arguments,  persuasion,  or  obd- 
pUne :  used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 
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So  U  the  heart  of  some  men.    When  smitten  by 
God  it  seems  soft  and  plit^U.  ytr.  Tayl«r. 

Stn.  Pliant;  flexible,  supple,  limber. 

Pllahleiiess  (  pll '  a  -  bl  -  nes  X  n.  The  quality 
of  being  pliable;  flexibill^;  a  yielding  to 
force  or  to  moral  influence ;  pliability ;  as, 
the  pliablenesi  of  a  plant  or  of  the  duposi- 
tion.  'The  ingenious p/ia&{0n«M  to  virtuous 
counsels  in  youth.'    South. 

Pliably  (plVa-bliX  adv.  In  a  pliable  manner; 
yieldingly. 

nianQ7  (pll'an-siX  n.  [From  pliant]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  pliant :  (a)  easiness 
to  be  bent,  in  a  phyucal  sense;  as,  the 
pliancy  of  a  rod,  of  cordage,  or  of  Ihnbs. 
\b)  Readiness  to  be  influenced. 


The  cleigy 


taunted  him  ithe  Pope)  with  his 


weakness, 'contrasted  his  /iiancy  with  the  nobly 
obstinate  resolution  of  Hildebrand  and  <^  Urban. 

Pliant  (pU'ant).  a.  [Fr.  SeePLT.I  L  Capable 
of  being  easily  bent;  readily  yieldinv  to  force 
or  pressure  wiUiout  breaking;  flexlole;  flex- 
ile; lithe;  limber;  as,  a  pliant  twig.— 2.  Ca- 
pable of  being  easily  formed  or  moulded  to 
a  different  shape;  plastic;  as,  pliant  wax. 

Earth  but  new  divided  from  the  slcy. 

And/iiant  still  retain'd  th'  etberiai  energy.  Drydm. 

8.  Beadily  influenced  to  good  or  evil ;  easily 
yielding  to  moral  influence ;  easy  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

The  will  was  then  more  ductile  and  pliant  to  right 
reason.  South. 

4.  t  Convenient :  flt  'A  pliant  hour. '  Shak. 
8yn.  Flexible,  limber.  Uthe,  suiq>le,  bending, 
tractable,  ductile,  docile,  obseauious. 

Pliantly  Q>li'an t-u),  adv.  In  a  pliant  manner; 
yieldingly;  flexibly. 

Pllantxie88(plI'ant-nesXn.  The  state  of  being 
pliant;  fleidbility. 

nicaQilincaXn.  [L.,  a  fold.  SeePLT.]  l.In 
med.  a  disease  of  the  hair,  peculiar  to  Poland 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  this 
disease  the  hair  of  the  head  is  vascularly 
thickened,  matted,  or  clotted  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  fluid  secreted  from  its  root  It 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  affects  the  beard  and 
the  hair  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
It  is  also  termed  Plica  Poloniea  and  Triehotis 
Plica,  —2.  In  bot.  a  diseased  state  in  plants  in 
which  the  buds,  instead  of  developing  true 
branches,  become  short  twigs,  and  these  In 
their  turn  produce  others  of  the  same  sort, 

the  whole  forming  an 
entangled  mass. 

PUcato,  PUcated  (pir- 

kat.  plfkat-edX  a.  [L. 
plicaiue,  from  plico,  to 
fold,  plica,  a  fold.]  In 
bot.  plaited;  folded  like 
a  fan;  as,  a  plicate 
leaf. 

PUcately  (pU'k&t-UX 
adv.  In  a  plicate  or 
folded  manner. 

Plication  (pll-k&'shonX 
n.    [From X.  plico.]  A 
folding  or  fold ;  hence, 
in  geoL  a  bending  back  of  strata  on  them- 

PlicatiYe  (pUlcat-ivX  a.  In  frot  same  as 
PlieaU.    Balfour. 

PUcatnre  (pU-ka'tOrX  n.  [L.  plicatura, 
from  plico,  to  fold.]  A  plication ;  a  folding 
or  doubling. 

Plleldentine  (pli-d-den'tlnX  n.  [L.  plica,  a 
fold,  and  E.  dentine.}  In  anat  a  modiflca- 
tion  of  dentine,  in  which  the  substance  ap- 
pears as  folded  on  a  series  of  vertical  vas- 
cular plates.  Kiving  a  fluted  appearance  to 
the  exterior  of  the  tooth.    Brande  d:  Cox. 

Plle.t  v.t  or  i.  [Fr.  plier.  See  PLY.]  To 
bend ;  to  mould.     Chaucer. 

Pile  (plfi'aX  a-  [FT.  Pii^f  bent]  In  her. 
the  same  as  CUne :  applied  to  a  bird. 

Pliers  (pU'6re),  n,  vl.  [Fr.  plier,  to  fold. 
See  PLT.]  A  small  pair  of  pincers  with 
lonff  jaws,  adapted  to  handle  small  articles, 
and  also  for  bending  and  shaping  wire. 

Fltfomi  (pli'formX  a.  [Ply  and  form.]  In 
the  form  of  a  fold  or  doubling.    Pennant 

PUght  (plitX  v.t  [A.  Sax.  plihlan  to 
pledge,  to  expose  to  danger,  from  pliht,  a 
pledge,  danger;  D.  vervligten,  Dan.  /or- 
pligU,  O.  verpjiichten.  to  bind,  oblige,  or  en- 
gage. See  the  noun.]  To  pledge;  to  give  as  a 
security  for  the  performance  of  some  act;  to 
engage:  never  applied  to  property  or  goods; 
as.  he  plighted  his  hand,  his  faith,  his  vows, 
his  honour,  his  truth  or  troth.  Pledge  is 
applied  to  property  as  well  as  to  word, 
faith,  truth,  honour,  Ac    To  plight  faith 

*  is,  as  it  were,  to  deposit  it  in  pledge  for  the 


Plicate  IjtaS—Alche' 
milla  vulgaris. 


i 
£ 


i 
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performance  of  an  act,  on  the  non-perform- 
ance of  which  the  pledge  is  forfeited. 

'  You  fair  lords,'  quoth  she. 
*  ShaU  plight  your  honourable  (U ths  to  me.'  Sh^i. . 

Plis^t  (pUtX  n.  [A  Sax.  pliht,  a  pled^ 
obugatlon,  danger;  D.  and  Dan.  pl^fft, 
Sw.  vligt,  vlikt,  O.  pjlicht,  duty.]  1.  That 
which  is  plighted  or  pledged ;  a  security ;  a 
pledge:  an  assurance  given.  'Thai  lorJ 
whose  hand  must  take  my  plight '    Shot. 

So  these  young  hearts  not  knowing  that  they  lored* 
Not  she  at  least,  nor  conscious  of  a  bar 
Between  them,  nor  \>'s  plight  or  broken  rii^ 
Bound.  Ttnnytom, 

2.  Condition;  state;  predicament;  generallr, 
a  risky  or  dsjigerous  state;  a  distar^sed  con- 
dition ;  as,  to  be  in  a  wretched  pSfiqht.  *  In 
this  miserable  loathsome  j7<i^At'  mQUm. 

Have  comfort,  for  I  know  ywax  plight  }&  pitied 
Of  him  that  caused  it  Shak. 

I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  th«n 
jrou  are.  Shmk. 

Sometimes  a  good  condition. 

He  that  with  labour  can  use  them  aright. 
Hath  gaine  to  his  comfort,  and  cattel  hnplight.  Tuxstr-. 

PUght  t(pnt).n.  [AhH)  written  P<ae,PCevto, 

and  probably  a  form  of  or  closely  aUied  to 

plait]    A  fold ;  a  double ;  a  plait 

AU  in  a  silken  Camus,  lily  white. 

Purflcd  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight,  Spenstr. 

Plight  t  (put),  vX    To  weave ;  to  braid ;  to 

Slait  'Ap^H^Attfctgarmentofdiverscoloara.* 
fiUon.    *  And  on  his  head  a  roll  of  linnen 
fht'    Spenser. 

.  itt  (plitX  pret>  A  pp  ot  pluck:  an 
irr^ni^'orm.    Pulled;  plucked. 

The  gates  of  the  toun  he  hath  up  plight. 

And  on  his  bak  ycaried  hem  hath  he.     Chsttcer. 

Flighter  (pUt'drX  n.   One  who  or  that  which 

plights  or  engages. 
Shak. 

Plimt    (plimX   v.i. 
[Perhaps  allied    to 

=^     plump.]    To  swelL 

=-*x    Groee. 

-H  Plinth  (^thX  n. 

— I   [Or.o(»nMos,abrick 
a.  Plinth.  or  tUe ;  L.vlinthue. ) 

In  are^  a  flat  square 
member,  in  form  of  a  slab,  which  serves 
as  the  foundation  of  a  column;  the  flat 
square  table  under  the  moulding  <^  the  base 
and  pedestal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  order. — 
Plinth  of  a  Btatue  is  a  base,  flat,  round,  or 
square.  —Plinth  of  a  wall,  the  plain  project- 
ing band  at  the  bottom  of  a  waU.  ui  clasa- 
icfld  and  Oothic  buildings  the  plinth  is  some- 
times divided  into  two  or  more  gradations. 
PUooene  (pU'6-s6nX  a.  and  n.  [Or.  plUiOn, 
more,  andl»tno»,  recent]  A  geological  term 
applied  to  the  most  modem  of  the  divisions 
of  the  tertiary  epoch.  The  tertiary  series 
Sir  C.  lyell  divided  into  four  principal 
groups,  namely,  the  Eocene,  the  Miocene, 
Uie  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  Newer  Pliocene 
or  Pleistocene,  each  characterised  by  con> 
taining  a  very  different  proportion  of  fossil 
recent  species.  (See  MIOCEMB,  EocEiiB.) 
The  newer  pliocene,  the  latest  of  the  four, 
contains  from  00  to  96  per  cent  of  recent 
fossils ;  the  older  pliocene  contains  from  85 
to  60  per  cent  of  recent  fossils.  The  newer 
pliocene  period  is  that  which  immediately 
preceded  the  recent  era;  the  older  pliocene 
period,  or  the  crag  period,  is  that  which 
intervened  between  the  niiocene  and  the 
newer  pliocene.  The  newer  pliocene  for- 
mations occur  in  Sicily  and  Tuscany;  the 
older  pliocene  at  Nice,  Perpignan,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  near  Sienna. 
Pliohippus  (pli-6-hip'pusX  n,  [Fromplio, 
toT plu}cene,had  Or.  hippos,tL  horse.]  A  fossil 
genus  of  pachyderms,  family  Equidn,  oc- 
curring in  the  pliocene  or  latest  tertiary 
epochs  of  North  America.  The  pliohippua 
was  about  the  size  of  an  ass. 

Plloi>lthecaB(pn'6-pith-d'icus),}).[Or.p20M^» 

more,  and  pUhikot,  an  ape.]  In  gcoL  an 
extinct  ape,  the  remains  of  which  are  found 
in  the  miocene  deposits  of  the  south  of 
France,  having  a  resemblance  to  the  tailed 
monkeys  of  South  America. 

PUoeannil  (pU-6-8#'rusX  n.  Same  as  Pleio-^ 
taturus. 

Pliflde  (pUsldX  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  pliu 
que,  more  than  (can  be  tolerated,  or  the 
Uke>  ]  A  mischievous  trick:  also  used  In  the 
sense  of  plight,  condition.    [Scotch.] 

Plite,t  t.t    To  plait;  to  fold.    Chaucer. 

Pllte,tn.  Plight;  condition:  form.   Chaucer. 

Plitt  (  plit  X  n.  An  instrument  of  punish- 
ment used  in  Russia,  resembling  the  knout 
North  DrU.  Rev. 


F&te,  fAr,  fat,  fftll;       m«,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;       nOte,  not,  m5ve;       tObe,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;      U.  8c.  abune;     f,  Sc.  fey. 


Ploe  ( plok  ).  n.  A  mlittira  of  hair  uil  tu 
Car  coveitog  ft  ihlp'i  bottom,  ^mnwfuli. 
PlMMllft^o-U'n-'X"-  lQr.ptoktn.iome 
ItOug  wovsn  or  pliJIod.  plcti,  to  wwe. 
A  KSD1U  of  aln.  of  tlu  order  or  lUb^rdgi 
CeramlaocB,  P.  tulmmOuKhBrlon  li  tin 
Corelon  Don  ot  tha  thopt,  once  o(  eomi 
n  u  ■  vennlf  uce. 
tOH,  1>  lued  to  ft  I 

lpU4«-ril«),  n.  pi    '■niO  WMTBT 

.ab-runllT  ol  IWigUliilB. 
(pWia-m).!).    (Fromar.  pl(fa),b 
A  genni  ol  bird!  containing  i 


Plod  (plod),  e.i  pnt  «  PP-  ploiM*!,-  ppr. 

plAlinq.    [Comp.  Prov.  E.  f '™^'fj'»3*' 


the  word  it  probal^  of  Celtic  orlpn,  tlte 
primarj  HDH  belnff  to  mdk  Uborionilj  and 
pftiQtiiny.  uthroaihmln.T  1,  To  tnvclor 
work  ilowlj.  or  wTth  ate*)ly  Uborlou  dlU- 
KOiog.  '  BarefMt  plod  1  tht  cold  Eronud 
upon.'    Shak. 


S.  To  biU:(o  drudge:  to 
For  tKnt  J  huvt  Utd  by  fbr  akO«<r 
And  tl~aet  Ike  •  mu  tat  innlciiiE  at.li.    SMut. 
PlOddW  (plod'ft),  tt.     A  dull,  heavj,  laboil- 


Floddlns  (plodlng).  p.  itod  a.  Qlten  to  plod 

C'cntly  laborloDi ;  u,  a  mui  of  plodding 
Ita    'Aome  itapld,  ploddifv.  monejr-loT- 
log  oigbt'    Ttmtig. 

A  fiadjinp  dlUvFm  brlnci  u  Koiicf  ta  (wi  Jmr- 
vff\  end,  truB  ■  iuitcrloii  wA*  Df  kdvbidnir  br 

PlOdlUllglyCPIodlllc-ll),  oite.  In  a  plodding 
manner;  Induitrioiuljr ;  dlllgeatlj;  drudg- 
ingly. 

?lniica  (plan]],  <■'■  [A  lormol  pilule.]  To 
oleaaae,  aa  open  aewert,  br  ItllTlnE  Qp  tbe 
rand  M  tbe  boltmn  wttn  a  long  pole  aa  the 
tide  In  a  Ildal  rlier  ia  going  down,  lo  that 
both  water  and  mad  llair  mCo  the  river. 
Pimgivg  li  oppoaed  to  f.'oAiag,  which  la 

Xayhtv. 

noum  VUmt^  (plofiih,  ploh-ibA),  n. 
Mita.  the  auperior  ifope  of  ft  patapeL 

Flop  (plop),  c.i  [From  aonnil  to  la!l  or 
plump  Into  waUr.    JTn.  OuleK    [Vntgar.) 

nottpl"t).n.  [A.S»i.plot,a«potof ground, 
later  ft  not  upon  HmeChlng.  PloJIianotlwr 
tomi.  i>Ist  la  lift  MUM  of  •cheme  rtandi 
ralaM  lo  fiai,  ■  piece  of  ground,  eiactly  aa 
plan,  aacheme.  doea  to  plan,  ftdMlgn  drawn 
on  a  flat  (nrfftce,  onlf  jMot  haa  generally  the 
aenaa  of  an  111  deaign.     Plot  Diw  hate  N- 

eeived  tbe  bad  element   "-  "- ' — 

through  tbe  Influence  of  a 
acT, of  which,  however,  111. .. 
an  ftbbt«TlatJaii.  I    1.  A  plat  ot 
ofiroondota  well.deBned  Ihape;  aB,ft 
'A  cbntga  vial  of  fertile  li 


obt,  thi*  eartb.  Ui 


pnrpoied  plot  of  govemiaeut '  Spmur.  — 
X  In  wKro.  ft  plan  or  draught  of  a  field,  farm, 
eatale,  Ac,  ■orreyed  and  delineated  on 
paper  —  t.  A  Kheme,  ttratftgem.  or  plan, 
■uuallTH  Rdichievouione;  a  ucret  project; 
an  Intrigue;  aconaplncj. 


fl.  ContrlTimca;  deep  roach  ot  thought; 
ftblUtr  to  plot.  'AmanofmucbpIiX.'  9ir 
J.  DeiiAaw.— 8tv.  Intrigue.  itratagEm.  con- 


ipliacr.  o 
not  (plot) 


Tot  (plot),  e  f .  pret  *  pp.  piaiud:  ppr.  plot- 
ting. 1.  To  make  a  plan  uf;  to  draw  or  lay 
down  on  paper  after  a  inrvey.  ahowlng  the 
aereral  ohaeivrd  angleaand  tinea  with  their 
meaiored  ditnentloiu.— t.  To  plan;  lo  de- 


Tlaa;  to  contrive;  '/■lo(rint;ui  anprolltftble 
crime.'   Drpdtit. 
not  (plot),  e.i     L  To  fonn  a  acliema  of  mil- 
chief  agaliut  another,  or  agalnit  a  goveni- 
mentortboiewho  admlnliler  It;  toconiplre. 


not  (plot).  It  (Comn.  Oael  plsdOeL  lake- 
warm,  parboiling.)  To  acftld:  to  make  any 
liquid  ecBldlng  hot ;  lo  iteap  In  very  hot 

FIOtfnKplot'lulXa.    Abounding  with  plota. 

Pio^at  (pio-tmiity  n.  a  diwipie  ot />io- 

<iHU4L  a  celebrated  Platonic  phlloaopher  ot 


<iHU4L  a  celebrated  Platonic  phlloaopher  ot 
the  third  century  A.D. ,  who  taught  that  the 
human  eoal  emauftlei  from  the  Divine  Be; 


im  It  la  reunited.  If  good  .  . 
ith.  If  not  (umciently  purified, 
urlng  lite.  It  entered  into  tuch 
d  even  planti,  aa  It  had  a  UkiDg 


Rottsr  tplot'ir),  n.     one  who  plota  or  con- 

nottle  (plol'tl).  n. '  [Bee  PLOT,  to'icaid-l  A 

•ort  ot  mulled  wine.     [Scotch.] 
Ot  u>  a  JuK  of  mnUcd  wlnc-^IMii,  u  |su  nil  <L 
Hotttnj-icale  (plotlng.Bkil>^     A  icale 

uied  in  letting  oil  the  length)  ot  llnei  In 

Ivory  acalei,  one  ot  which  I>  peiforated 
nearly  ita  whole  length  by  adovetall-ihiped 
groove,  lor  tha  reception  ot  a  lUdlng-piece. 
The  aecond  icale  It  attached  to  tbla  Hiding- 
piece,  and  movea  along  with  It,  the  edge 
ot  the  aecond  icale  being  elwayi  at  rlgnt 
anglei  to  tha  edge  of  the  flnL  By  thli 
maana  Uie  rectangular  coHjrdlnata  ol  a 
point  are  meaauted  at  once  on  the  icalea. 
or  the  poeltlon  ot  the  point  laid  down  on 


of  tKe  family  PeTecanldn,  >nd 
tbe  guile  In  appearance ;  the  danen.  am 
Daktes,  a 
nOQKlI  iplou).  n.  [IcBl.  pHiTT,  Dan.  plouo, 
ploe.  O.ttit.  pUeh,  D.  plota,  O.  p)ltig.  Thli 
word  la  not  found  in  A.  Sax.,  nor  doat  It 
occur  In  the  older  IcaUndla  wrltlngi  or  In 
Oothle.  It  ta  found  In  the  other  Teutonic 
language^  but  like  other  worda  beginning 
wllA  p  waa  probably  borrowed,  thouj^i  the 
Bource  la  not  clear.  The  A.  Rai  word  for 
p(cwgAwu(tiU(itlU  provincial  In  the  forma 
HiU,  tiiUoia\  the  O.N.  srtAr  (from  root  of 
K  SOT,  L,  an,  to  plough).!  1.  An  Imple- 
ment drawn  by  anfmal  or  iteam  power,  by 
which  the  iurnce  of  the  loll  la  cut  into  lon- 
glMdlnal  bUc«,  and  lucceailvely  railed  up 
and  turned  over.  The  object  ot  the  apar«- 
tlnn  ia  to  expoM  a  new  iiirface  to  the  action 


lied  vAuMilaivAa.    Tt 
both  kinde  of  plough 

which  tbe  plourtir 
tar.  tiled  Into  tSe 


itilu  or  hftndlea.  bv 
ildeilti  thecoul- 
by  whlch^tbe  fur- 


aides,  ai  the  furrow*  ci 


FLOnOK-OAHO 

e#-plauoAj  are  plonghi  In  which  two 
I  plough  bodice  and  coullcn  are  ftt- 


eitremity.  and  point- 


tha  balBUca-pIough  can  be  nasd  wltlioot 
tuning,  the  one  part  of  the  rrana  bftlng 
ralisd  out  of  the  gtonnd  whan  moving  in 
one  direction,  and  the  other  when  movinc 
In  the  omwilte.  It  li  the  front  of  the  fnun*, 
or  thftt  tirtbeftt  tram  where  the  driver  Uta. 
which  la  elsvaled.  the  ploogblng  ftpwfttu* 
connected  wllb  tlie  ftfler  part  bung  In- 
lerted  and  doing  the  work.  Balance-ploughi 
are  uied  in  ateam- ploughing.  Ocnerally 
two.  three,  or  tour  leta  of  plough  bodle* 
and  coulten  are  attached  to  either  aitraoi' 
ily,  aa  that  two,  tbiM,  or  four  tnrrowi  ore 

midn  tt  nn/-.  _ .«<iiq|.pjo||gk(  on  VatJOUl 

tntRMUoed  Into  BrI- 


er&St 

Ing  ■tatlonary  on  the  headland,  which  wind* 
an  endleai  rope  (generally  of  wire)  pr"'-- 


wlth  the  engine  llaelf.  Othen  are  driven 
b>  two  engine!,  one  at  either  headland, 
Ihna  uparwdlng  the  'nnchor.'    Aa  ileam- 

'Si 


varlou*  plaeea  for 


e  been  U 


•LFig. 
iarth;  agrleultnte, 
joantvn.—3  j'uiic  ui  itrloua  tooli;  ft*,  (a) 
H  Jolner'a  inatniment  tor  grooving.  Bee 
Flihk.  (fc)  In  dsiA  manuf.  ftn  InitTomcDt 
. ..,_.  ....  -.— u.^j  pijrti  ol  the  pile  or 


cutting  and  amoolhlnB  tha  edgeiol  booka 
preparatory  to  binding  or  gtldiug.~-/M 
Uovgh,  an  loatrument  ued  In  the  United 
states  ut  America  tor  cutting  Ice  into  fror- 
tloniraitableforitoring  and  tomla;— TA* 
Plowg\.  the  prominent  aaren  itan  In  tha 
coniiellitlon  of  the  Great  Bear;  Ctaarlei-* 
Wain,— ro  put  ani'i  Aand  (o  Oie  plough, 

(/Iff.)  to   begin  r  — ■-■    ' ~ 

undertaking 
Plough  (plan),  B, 
with  a  plough;  a.,..         ,  ...  . 
wheat;  to  ptniffJi  11  Into  rldgea- 
furrowa,  groovei,  or  rldgei  In ;  1 
to  run  through,  ai  In  lalllug. 

WidTher "'  "i^^U!^  ""  """ 


ro  plmiffh  ill,  U 


..„...„ byplougfting:  aa,  to 

eufh  ill  whoftt— ro  plomh  up  or  out,  to 
n  oot  of  the  ground  by  ploughing. 
nonsll  (plan),  e.i  To  torn  up  the  loQ  with 
a  plough. 

Mr  thBl>^fV'ttffjt  Um]]  ^Hf  h  Iq  Iwpv. 
Plough  (plou),  e.l.     [AcoiTuptlcniof  iituei,] 
To  reject,  ai  a  candidate  at  an  elamlnatlon 
tor  a  durea  and  the  like;  to  pluck.     [Vnl- 
venily  itang.] 

.S?' ih.  SUSe  ■  SivmSIS^  ■  JKuiM  go_ .  _ 
U  Ibi  bi>  UifonlUi  for  '  (SiKUd." 
nonghJtble  (plou'a-b!).  a.  Capable  of  being 

noi]Xtl-«im*  (plo'"''Un«),  n.  A  penny  tor- 
marly  paid   by  every  ploughland  lo  the 

nongH-DotO  (plouTtflt).  n.  In  B.o.  Jou, 
wood  or  timber  allowed  to  a  t«nuit  tor  tha 
repair  ol  Inatnimant*  of  bnibandiy- 

nongbboy  (ploalHiIl  n.  A  boy  who  drive* 
or  guldea  a  team  in  ploughing;  a  ruatlc  boy; 
an  Ignorant  country  fellow. 

FtolWhW  (plou'ir).  n.  One  who  plougha 
land;  a  cultivator. 

PIOUgh-CMlS,  nongh-KEtB  (plou'gang. 
plou  git),  n-    Ai  much  land  ai  can  be  pro- 

Cly  tilted  by  one  plough,  which,  according 
ome,1*IS»crei  Scotch;  but  It  la  vatlouity 
eitlmated.  Jamieun  layi  that  In  hla  day  In 
Fife  a  ptoi^k-fwntl  orpleivA-^ta  waa  nnder- 
alood  to  loolude  about  to  acree  Scotch.  A* 
nownauUled  b*  varlou*  ftcl*  of  Parliament 
tor  oonventon  of  itatute  labour,  tt  li  held 
to  mean  M  Scutch  ftcrei,  or  £70  ol  rental.  A 
plough-gftCc  ol  land  la  the  property  qnallfl- 
cation  to  hunt  under  the  game  law*. 
[Scotch.] 


K»I. 


TLVimAaTSACEJE 


bones  cui  ploagh  In  •  year;  a  hide ' 
koniou.    Bailrv. 
PlrnighmnTl (p^'^n'man^ a  OHthat' 
or  boldi*  ploughs  1  taim  Ubouni 
or  mij  be  engiicd  in  ploughing. 


the  genu*  Conya,  the  C.  muomao,  II  li 
m  Kin  uid  down;  plant,  with  doll  ycllov 
Sower*,  and  gnwi  In  monntiini.  nuidavn, 
and  putam.  Sea  CONTZA. 
PImitfl-Koiubv  (plon-miin'dii  n.  The 
MonSiy  after  Twelilh-dar,  or  Uie  termina- 
tion of  the  Chriitiniia  hoUdafa,  when  Uie 
labomi  ol  tlw  plongh  niuillr  begin  In  tor- 
nertimaL  OnuiliMondajploiighnienwerB 
woDt  to  dnw  a  ploDgh  bom  duor  to  dour, 
and  beg  money  to  drink. 

Bidf  QUI  wUh  iSr  piDuf  b,  the  worn  huibAn<k  Is  Liul. 

PlOOflulULre  (pkm'shirX  fL  The  ahare  or 
part  af  a  ploogh  which  oata  the  groond  at 
the  bottom  ol  the  tnrrDV,  and  ralui  the 
illce  ta  the  mould-board,  which  tumi  11 

FKiaKb-lbtMCpliia'lhO). n.  AbloclcDtwood 
fltteS  under  a  ploughshare  to  preient  It 
HuetrMlDg  the  kU. 

n<nish-sllv«r  (ploo'ell-vtrV  n.   Moner  (or- 

rict  to  ptiMigh  Uie  lord'a  buidi. 

PliniCb-M)ck<piDii'>Dk>,  a.  f 

»*flre.     Sir  irStott    [Scot 


plOmH-MaffWoll'atar),  n. 


Plaui/h- 
klud  Df  pad- 


ded upwith  earth  or  weedi: 

U  (plou't^X  .1    That  part  o(  a 

plough  wlilch  the  plaughman  holda 

RonCll-WTlCht  (plou'lil).  n.  A  tradeimin 
who  nukel  and  repalci  plouchi. 

nont-nrt,  Poat-net  (pinut'net.  pout'net). 

n.  A  iniall  itAcklng-ihaped  river  net  at- 
taehed  to  two  polei. 
Pl0VBr{plov'6rJ.ii.  lO.Fi.plmltr.eT. pbitifr, 
lit  the  rain  bird,  (raniL.i)2uRa.  rain:  fill's, 
loratn.t  1.  rhe  common  name  o(  leverBt 
(peclea  nt  grallatorial  blrdi  belongltig  to  the 

Knui  Chariulrlui.  tamllf  Charadriadie,  >ei;- 
>a  Freulrostrea  They  Inhabit  all  parts  of 
the  world,  traveralng  Icniperale  climates  to 
the  spring  and  nutnmiL  Thejaregregarlaiu, 


and  are  geotnUly  wen  Id  mesUona.  on  the 
banks  at  rlvera.  or  on  the  aea-ahore.     The 

Sdell  plaver(CVianulr>iup[usuJu)ls  abuii- 
it  In  the  Highland*  and  Weitern  Iilea  ol 
Scotland;  the  dotterel  plover  (C.  moriiultiu} 
la  common  In  varlmu  parts  ol  Oreat  Britain; 
the  rlng.plover  <C.  or  ArgiatUrt  hialiaiia) 
Is  very  abnndant  on  the  aea-coaata  of  Great 
BrlUln:  the  Kentlah  plover  (C.  a»(ia»<u) 
i*  a  trequeoter  of  ahlnglg  beache*.  —Z1  A 
looae  woman  ^  otherwise  called  aQiioil. 

Pl0W(plon),  B.     A  plough  (which  •eej 
Ploy  (ploll  n.  [Abbrev.  ot  wnpioy.  ]  Eniploy- 

[Sculi*.) 
Woy*(plw».yi),o.    [OFr.jrfowfr.to  bend. 

SiMPI.1,1    In  Arr.  l>o»vd  and  jient 
71uelt(pluh).e.(.     [A.  Salt  }ifu«t>nii.  D.  and 

L.ti.  pFh^^u.   Dan.   ptuktt,  Itvl.   pLMn. 

ealrta.  O.  pjlutltcn;  pcrhapi  iKirrowcd  by 
e  TenloDlc  tongues  from  the  Low  Litln  or 

nu,  Ur,  [at,  1*11;       nX,  met.  h«ri      plo 


ompILsiJue 
.l<i  pick  out:  1 
.  To  gather;  I 


.toplckgrapea; 
.r.pcl<i —  '--->--—  "-  J--1  -•- - 

Erries ._, 

Shot.    'Hue*  a  White  roH.'    Sliai. 


Shall.     ■  Devils 


Israllj  or  flguratlvelr 


tn  strip  fcathen  from ;  lu 
'SincelpJifdtedgeeae.'  "^ 

S.  To  reject,  after  a  n 
amination.  fnim  not  • 


—Topliiti  aaay.  to  pall  awa 

S^"™™*r'^sraf"'"''  *" 

araiuueor 

[CoUoql 

ptuffging.  to  stop  with 
tight  by  rtopplng  a  hole  ,  ■».  ^  j>._v  _  .«r- 
decajed  tooth;  to  pittff  a  wound  with  &  dos- 
sil ol  lint  to  arrot  bleeding.  Dungitm-t, 
Fine -centra -bit  {plug'sen-ttr-bitx  fa.  A 
niodlded  form  of  tlia  onlinaqr  caatre-blt.  in 
which  the  centre-point  or  pin  Is  enlATK^d 
Into  a  atont  cylindrical  ping,  which  mar 
eiactly  All  ■  hole  previon^  borvd.  •nd 
-aide  the  tool  In  the  process  of  cuttlnc  oat 
erlindrical '- "  "- 


or  thmt  which 


nii«f«r(plnjr'*r),i 
plugs;  specxUcalb,  •  «»„»>«>  uj»«uu,»>k 
at  various  fanni  tor  drlrlng  and  psckiDK  » 
llting material  Into  a  hole  In  acarioaa  tooftli. 
sTB.  Knifilit. 

The  air-pontp  rod 


a  Cor 


li^'i^'"  "^ 


J^tei; 


h.a  jitm 


MomCpinin).! 

olumwi.,  O  G 
u.  pjtavmt,  : 

wvurtoj^forpriTumitos.  the  plum-tree.  11.  Tbe 
fruit  ot  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genoi  Ptodiu 
and  thenaL  order  Roiaceie ;  alio,  the  tno 
llsell.  Diually  called  plum-tree.  Aboot  a 
doien  species  are  known,  all  InhabltiusUw 
norlh  temperate  regions  of  the  ^tw.  T^tej 

leaves  and  white  Howen.  ei 


Hlitarr.  i>r 
I  o(  the  old 


il  the  pinm  i 
m.  an^the  i 


which  i>  generally  cDUiiderBd  to  have  giTen 
rite  to  these  is  the  Pnintu  d^nuitjea.— S.  A 

grape  dried  iti  tbemniandf'-     *  -™.-  — 


Pluck  (plukX".     Same  as  n'oil.  (a  flih). 
PliickBr(p"i'''*rt.n-  Onowhoorthatwhlch 
plucks.     -Thou  setter  up  and  pfucttr  di-  — 


4.  A  kind  of  play. 
'  FltUliaSe(plum'a]).n.    [Fr.,  frran  plume,  i 
feather.)    The  [eathet*  that  cover  a  liiid. 

i^ing  jt/Hmagr.  ipmmbi  dart. 

(plQ-maa'sa-rlX  n.  [Fr.p'innw. 


I    1 


fc|A 


a  {plnk'lea).  . 

irled.     [Ooltoii. 
Flticky  (plnk'll,  a.    spirited:  tnetlletome: 
conrageoua     Thaekertitf.    [Colloq.] 
Plus  (plul).  S.I.    To  throw  out  smoke  In 


Sretsing  (he  hair.    ISeolch.  I 
Plnff  (pluO,  n.     ApulT;a  sraallnuanlityof 
d[7  gunpowder  set  ou  Ore:  halr-dreuen' 
powder-pnfl.    (Scotch. ) 

Flll]l(yO>lnri).  a.  [Onomatopoetic]  Fluffy: 
Dabby;  blown  up.  'Ll)^t  pluffg  hair' 
Albrrl  SmitA. 

Hnf (piugXn.  ID. piiia,i-a. jaadt.piaoat, 

.,r-._.  .  i,..ng^  ,  pj^.  9^  J.J —  .  ™„.  I, 
peg :  probably 


iilifsgt,  a"bung,  a  peg:  9w.  plu 
pjUtck.  plitg,  peg ;  probab'"  *-- 
ultimately;  VI.  ptoc,  a  hi 
ploc,  a  club,  a  plug,  a  blc 


hole;  a  tlopple.— a  A  piece  of  wivthI  driven 
hoTiaanUlly  into  a  waU.  its  end  being  then 
sawn  away  Hush  with  Ihe  wall  to  afford  a 
bold  lor  the  nailing  up  ol  dressing*.  Ac.— 


lug.  It  it  made  of  iron.— 0.  A  gentlemait'i 
Bilk  or  dress  hst  (Vulgar.t~''li'il  and 
feaOtT.  a  mode  ol  dividing  hard  tlimes  by 

tfU,  and  wedae-altapeil  pfei-en  i>(  Iron  cnlltd 
/MiUten,  which  are  driven  Into  holes  pre- 


■{pln-mai'sirXn.  [Fr.]  One  who 
luetiiim  or  deal*  Id  plumes  or  feathen  lor 

nnmbl  (plim;.ii  An  old  spelling  of  ^ftm. 

Rninb  (plum),  n.  [Fr.  pbmib,  from  L.  ptumt- 
btiin,  lead]    A  maaa  ot  lead  attached  bi  a 

.   a  plummc 
impoaltlDU.] 

' ;  as.  the  post  ot 

nnmll  (plum),  adB.  In  a  perpendicular 
direction;  in  a  line  perpeadlciilar  tu  the 
plane  of  the  horiinn. 

numb  (plum),  e.  t  1.  To  adjust  by  a  plnnb- 
line:  to  set  In  aperpendlcular  direction;  s% 
to  plumb  a  building  or  a  wall. —t  To  soma 
witb  a  plummet,  as  the  depth  ot  wster. 
[Bare  I  Hence-a  Tn  ascertain  the  mea- 
sure, dimensions,  capacity  ol,  or  the  like; 


PIninbafliuiMW,  PlnmbaciiieB  Jp'"'"- 

liaJ'l-na'^-i.plum-ba-Jin'iSyittpl.  [Ljjum- 
baffo,  leadwort,  from  j»tu}n6uTii,  a  due*** 
In  the  eye*  it  was  supposed  to  cure.  I  A 
nat.  order  of  eiogena.  cDDsliting  ot  (chklly 
i.i — ,v.-i,.  that  shrubby  telow. 


___. plants,  near^  tL_ 

onlcr  la  much  prised  for  beauty,  psitkn- 

,._....,..„...,.._     ....      initrlltor 

with  gniB- 

btlght  pink  llowus. 


keWresand  heads  ol  bright 


FLUlIBAODfOU8 


1*  ■  timllUr  uuapls  ot  thii  order.    8m 
PLDMUeo,  I 


„  ,-iinbiigoi  conilmiut  ot  or  contalolng 

plunbago,  or  pirtakliig  oi  1(«  prop«rtd«. 

Buntaio ftilum-bii'irp),  n.  [L, frompttnii- 
Awn,  lud.  I  L  AnoUicr  nuna  lor  Oraplt- 
iU.  Bm  QKiPHin,  1.— £.  A  nniu  ol  pluiU. 
the  trn  at  th>  nut.  order  Plumbioinueie 
(wMoh  we).  It  coDilita  ol  perenniil  herbi 
or  mulenhmbi,  with  prettv  blue,  vblte,  or 
roia  coloond  Dowen  In  >plkei  ^t  the  endi  ol 
the  bruKhei.  P.  tvjvpaa  li  ■mploj'ed  fa; 
begnn  to  lalu  ulcere  npon  their  bodtei  lo 
encSe  pl^.  111  root  conUIni  ■  peouliU'  tet 
which  gJTee  lo  the  ikJa  %  leed-gru  colonr, 
vhBtice  the  pleat  hu  been  celled  UadvorL 
P.  HandenturenurkebljKrld.end  on  thU 
iceonnt  la  celled  Ante  du  ddMt,  or  the 
devU't  herb.  In  St.  Domingo. 

Plomb-tMb  (idtim'bDhlL  n.  The  conold- 
•bind  meUd  bob  or  weight  attached  to  the 
CDOol  the  plumb'Uiie  or  plommet. 

imbllng  lead.  — £.  I>uUi  beaT>; 
itnpld.    Hti/lin. 

PlnmtMr  (plum'^r),  tl  [Trom  plumb;  comp 
Ft.  plomSier,  a  plumbrr,  J  1.  One  who 
ptniaba.^a.  One  who  worki  in  lead;  eipe- 
clallr,  one  who  file  up  lead  plpm  and  olhBr 
appamtot  tni  the  conTeyuce  st  gai  and 
— ■—    ,  uie  rooft  ol  bulldlngt  with 

.,  ..    Ametal 

n>i  or  ceee  For  aupporting  the  end  ol  a  n- 
TolvlDg  ahaft  or 
Joamal:  aleo  call- 
-•  tPiUae-bloct. 


tog  the  friction  ot 
theihaft,and  a  n 

twit*  tor  tightening  the  bearlogi  u  the* 
wear.     Written  alto  Plumnutr-^i*. 

FlnmbeTT,  ntunnMrr  (pium'^r-ii  n. 

I.  Work!  in  lead;  muufacturei  ol  lead;  the 

placewhere  plumbing  la  carried  on— !.The 

MulacM  ol  a  plumber. 
PhunUo  (plum'blk).  a.    Pertaining  to  lead; 

derlred  tfn>m  lead;  ai,  piumbic  acid. 
PlomllUWoui  (Plnni-bfr'er.na).  a.  [Lolum- 

frnm,lead,and/i)ro,  to  produce.]  Produoing 

Flom'tiliiK  (plom'lng).  n,  1.  The  art  ot  caat- 
ing  and  working  In  lead,  and  applylnGC  It  to 
nrioo*  puipoiea  connected  with  bnlidlngs, 
aa  In  roofi,  wlndowe,  plpea,  Ac. — £,  The  act 
or  pioc«a  ol  aacartalnliu  the  depth  ol  anj- 
Ihfiig;  apaclflcatl;.  In  mfniiv,  the  operetlon 
of  ■Mudlng  or  aeanhlnf  among  ndnea.— 
S.  Lead  plpea  and  other  apnantoa  oaed  lor 
connTlng  water  throng  ■  tmOdliiK 

nnndHUU  (plnnillii),  n.  1.  A  cord  or  line 
hairing  a  metal  bob  or  weight  attached  to 
one  eiid:  niad  lo  determine  a  perpendicu- 
lar,—t.  A  Una  perpendlcnlir  to  thepUneol 
Um  hocboa;  or  a  Doe  directed  to  the  centn 
ot  gnvltj'  la  the  earth.  See  Pldknbt, 
Plukb-sdu. 

niimlMllta(pIam'bo^t>,  n.     Bame  aa  Bou- 

Plnm-WUl  (plamlirDth),  n.  Broth  con- 
taining idDmi  or  nlilna.     Pope. 

Plvmn-nil*  (plum'Ml).  it.  a  narrow  boaid 
with  parallel  edgea  haTlng  a  itralght  line 
drawn  thnnoh  the  middle,  and  a  itrlng  car- 
rjlDSi  metal  weight  attached  at  the  upper 
end  ol  the  line.  It  la  iu«d  b;  ni**on4, 
brtcUayen,  oarpenleia,  ftc.,  for  detonnln- 
Ing  ■  perpendlealar. 

Flll]llfiiun(plnm'bnm),  n.    [1^1    Lead. 

Plnm-oaka  (plnmUki  n.  Cake  containing 
aUia,  cnrraot*,  or  other  fmlt. 

nimu  (plOmX  B.  (Fr.,  from  I.  pttmu,  the 
dowsfpartot  a  leather,BBniallaot(  feather; 
cog.  Arraor.  ptH,  W.  plitf  plamace;  Skr.  vtu, 
to  iwlm.  to  Dj,  to  lail  in  the  air.I  l.  The 
*~*''n  ol  a  bird, particular^  a  large  or  con- 


ollntber 


feather.— 


it,  partlcuUrlT 
^blingor 


tficb'i  feather:  anithlng  reaeml 

..aanuhuxinunenL  ■Mihlgl 

■at  nodded  o'er  hli  head. '  Drydrn  ~ 

an  of  honour;  pilie  of  conteaL  'Antt 

.  win  trom  me  aome  pivme,'    Mil 


noma  (piflm).  t.t  prat  A  pp.  pbimed;  pi 
pluminij.  1.  To  pick  and  adjuit  the  plun 
or  feather*  oL 


G.  To  pride ;  lo  nine ;  to  boaat    tJwd  re- 
neii!oa1]>;  **,  he  plumtf  Umtiif  ou  hli  akUl 

Flnnis-iliiiii  (plQm'al-um),  n.     A  kind  of 

aibeatoa;  feathery  or  flbron*  alnm. 
nnmalau  (piam'lei).  a.     Without  feathen 

orplnmea  '(Tbebat'i) t(ao>parent,piuiM- 

IrMwlnga.'    guuUn. 
Ptumalal  {pldnilet).  n.    1.  A  •mall  plume. 

'WhennaipfunubUtnlt  the  larch.'  Tra- 

n|Win.-£  la  btt.  a  little  plumule. 
PlunM-nutor  (ptQm'mak-erX  n.  A  leather 

dmeer,  a  mannfaoluier  of  funeral  plumea. 

S^miiUiidff. 

~  IVOkBd  (plOm'ptukt),  a.    Stripped 

me ;  hence.  Jiff,  humbled ;  brought 
/>[iims-i)luii(>d  Skhard.'  Shak-t 
(pldm'^er-l}.  n.     Humea  coUec- 

unsij;  a  man  of  ptuniei. 
CaiReriiiewlthffolHdBiidKBHel/'MiluT?,   SmufMij, 
Plnmlmroai  (plO-miJ'te-uaX  «.   [L.  flnaa, 

ftfeatKoc,  and  jwro,  lo  wear.]    Fealherod; 

having  feathera.    BaiW 
nnilSUbnn  (pm-mll'l-torm),  n.  JL  piutna, 

a  feather,  and/oniul,  ibape,]    HaiLng  the 

■hape  of  a  plume  or  feather. 
plum^Md  (plu'mi-ped),  n.     (L  pluno,  a 

feather,  and  t>«,;ieilLi,  a  foot]  A  bird  that 


liiiiiLlBt  (plilm'L.,, .  _.  __ — 

up  of  feathen  (or  plumea.    Moon. 

Plumnor  (plnm'Ar),  n.     Bame  aa  Piwnber. 

nvmmer-i&KdC  (plum'«r-blok),  n.  Same 
aa  PlMmbtT-blitA. 

nommWa-pUl  (plum'teMll),  n.  The  com- 
pound calomel  pIlL  of  the  FharmacopcelL 

plttnunftt  (plnm'et).  n.  [For  clum^fC,  from 
Dltml,'  0.fi.  flammet.  Mod.  Fr.  plonwL  Bee 
n.DiiH.1  L  A  pleoe  ol  lead  or  other  metal 
■ttaebed  to  a  line,  need  In  Bounding  the 
depth  of  water. 


d«..  la  adiuitliu  *t 
lar  line.    The  b — 

and  p^umA-rv^, ,-  ^ , — -^- 

ly.  —J,  Any  weight  "Counterpolaed  bj  a 
ptummet  lutaned  abont  the  pulley.'  ap. 
Wiikiai.—i.  A  piece  of  lead  formerly  need 
by  achoolboya  to  rule  their  paper  for  wrlt- 

nummlng  (pluni'Ing),  n.  In  ninuv,  the 
operation  ol  flndlng  by  means  of  a  mioo  dial 
the  place  where  tu  alnk  an  alr-ihaft,  or  to 
bring  an  adIt  to  the  work,  or  to  flDd  which 
way  the  lode  Indtnea. 

FlniiUNB  tplQ'mSa),  a.  (L.  plunwn*,  from 
>>lu»ia,a  feather.]  1.  Feathery:  reiembllng 
leatheri.— 1  m  iot  a  pl«m«.  4ni(l«  i«  one 
that  haa  haln  growing  OD  the  aidei  o(  the 
main  brlitle.  A  Dlunuw  pappv  la  com- 
poaed  of  feathery  nalra. 

YiaaatXtj  (pia-motl-tl),  n.  The  itala  of 
being  plnmoae. 

Plmnaiu  (pia'mnt),  a.    Sane  ai  Pbtmut. 

F1ninp(plumpX  a,  (Allied  to  D.  pComp,  un- 
wi^dy.  bulkr;  O.  Dan.  and  Sw.  ptmnp, 
clunur,  mudTe,  coane;  from  a  terbal  root 
•een  in  E.  plfm,  to  iwell.  According  to 
Wedgwood  from  the  lerb  plump,  which  be 
regardi  aa  fmiUtiie  of  Uie  nolae  made  by  a 

heavy  body  (alllr-'-- -— "  -' 

to  fall  •" 


lw.jiiirinpo,t. 
ilth  fat  or  I 


r;s 


habit  of  body.    Sir  R. 


ptump  boy:  a  plunip  habit  ol  body. 
L'Ettrange.  'Banlah  plump  Jack. 
i.  Haying  a  full  ikin;  •—  ••  " 
■BowibUplUDifi  teed,' 


AddciunDnlaVHH^^cnp,  Ttm^tat. 
S.  Blunt;  unreurred;  nnqnalifled;  down- 
right; aa,  Bpfumplie.  WriglU. 
Plump  (plump),  n.  I,  Aknot;  aelnateri  a 
clump;  a  number  ol  peiaoni,  animali,  or 
thing!  cloeely  united  or  atuuUng  together, 
'A  pHifnp  of  treea.'    ^ndyi. 

O'er  HomcUfThA  ■/'■■JH^ i^ipean. 

1  A  ludden  heavy  downlall  of  rain.    '  Hie 

thunder .plHtnp  that  drooklt  me  to  Uie  akin.' 
OoJC    IScotch.] 

Plimtp  (plump),  e,(,  TFrom  the  adjective,  ] 
1.  To  make  plump,  fiiU,  or  diatended;  to 
extend  to  tulneia;  tod" '•— 


~iCr' 


1.  To  canHi  to  fall  iuddenly  and  heavily;  aa, 
to  plunipa  itone  Into  watar.—To  plunipa 
sole.     Bee  FLUHPEB. 

Flninp  (plump),  e.L  [See  the  adleotlve. 
But  oomp  alio jMumb,  to  fall  plumA.]  ].  To 
plunge  or  fall  like  a  heavr  maaa  or  lump 
ol  dmd  matter;  to  t*H  anddenly  or  at  onoa, 
■DuldHa  pfutnpf  into  a  Ghaii.'  5(eefa.— 
t.  To  grow  plump;  to  anluga  to  falnea:  to 
be  BwSled.— I.  'A  give  only  one  vote  when 
mor«  than  one  candidate  are  to  be  elected. 

See  FLUHPER.  ' 

Fltunp  (plump),  adv.  At  once  or  with  a 
ludden  heavy  lall;  iuddenly;  heavllT.  '  fie 
...  muK  (ill  plump.'    Btim&Fl. 

pljunp-armMl  (  plump'krmd ), 

oatlereaa.'    Ttni 

■  ■     ip-ir).  ».   

(a)>omething  carried  In  the 
.  w  the  cheeka;  anythl —  '- 
■wbD  out  aomethlng  elae. 

Thai  Kne  u  111  bn  IkUo-  Jiwi.  Swift. 

(A)  In  partiammtary  and  other  eUetiont,  a 

one  are  to  be  elected,  which  might  have 
been  divided  among  the  number  to  be 
elected,  Thut,  in  a  pirliuneotary  election, 
11  there  be  more  leati  ~ ■■ *— 


plump,  w. 


rmt  'ApiuBip- 


Pliiiin)ar(p1un]p'tr),  n 
which  plumpa:  (a)>om „ 

■-  ■-  dilat*  the  cheeka;  anything  In- 


o.    Baring  a 

jle-  containing 


I  The  lUte  or 

••  of  akin;  dla- 
I  I  plunipneu  of 

Flnm-porriaca  (plumponj),  n.    Porrldga 

Flnni'imdiung  tplum-pndln^  n.  TnddUig 
containing  ralalnt  or  ciinanta. 

Pltun-puiUlllg-Btoiia  (plnm'pqd-lng- 
itAn).  n.'  In  aeol.  a  term  now  looatly  ap- 
plied to  any  conglomerate.  Originally  the 
term  waa  restricted  to  a  conglomerate  c^ 
flint  pebblei,  Irom  Kctlona  ol  tbettonepre- 


inure  7  plumt^ ),  a.  Pltunp  ;  tat :  toUj. 
•lumpp^chut.  with  pink  eyne.'    Siak. 

_  Plam-tree  (plum'trii  n. 

":  A    tree    that    producea 

nluma.    See  PLdk, 

PltuniUe(piam'(ii),  n.  [L 

plumula,  dim.  of  plumo, 
a  leather}  In  Set.  the 
growing  point  of  the 
embryo,  altnated  at  the 
r.  Fiionuii.  apex  of  the  radicle,  and 

at  the  baH  of  the  cotyle- 
don!, by  which  It  ii  protected  when  young. 
It  li  the  rudiment  ol  the  tatnre  item  of  a 
plant     In  plant!  generally  It  l!  acarcely 


b,  Pr.  ton;      ng,  Ming; 


PLOUCFH.HBAD 


DU^h  la  ■  yeRr;  ■  bide  oE  Und; 
Onathatploughi 


TLXntBAODtACSM 


•a  ««0M,  ™i  the  ^."c*- 

. ,...jun'i<7aniaril.aBriU>hpluito( 

tbs  genua  Conru.  the  C.  tqiiamaa.  It  la 
■  Boft  uid  downj  plant,  with  duLl  yellow 
llowen,  mnd  growa  In  mDontalna.  meadowi, 
ud  paalDKB.  Sea  Cohtza. 
TUmfii-Monilay  (plau-mun'dAX  »-  The 
Monakj  after  Twellth-daj',  or  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Chrlitmai  holiday],  when  the 
laboun  of  (he  ploqgh  usually  began  in  lot- 


gbllum  (plou'shiUX  n.    The  >ha»  or 


penetnllng  the  >oa 
nongll-IllveT  (plou'ail-vSr),  n.    Money  (or- 

nuriypald  by  lome  (enanta  In  lieu  of  lei- 

viee  to  plongd  the  lord'i  l»ndi 
FlooEh-BOCk  (ptaa'tok),  n.  Banie  aa  rUnigh- 

thart.    SirW.ScBlt.    (,=—--' 


plough  w. 

nongb-v... — , 

who  niakea  and  repaln  plougha. 
nont-iMt,  Pout-net  (pluut'iiet,  pont'netx 
n.  A  amall  atocklng-anapofi  river  net  at- 
tached (o  two  paid. 

B0V«(plnV4r),ii.  (O.Fr.ptoofer.Fr.plMcirr, 
Lt,  the  rain  bird,  from  £.  pluiia,  ralu;  phio, 
toraln.)  I.  The  comnion  nune  of  aaveral 
apecici  of  gnllatorisl  birda  belonging  to  Ibe 
genua  Charmlrtua.  lamllji  Charwlrlaao.  kc- 
Qou  PiBislcoatrea  They  Inhabit  all  paiila  ol 
the  world,  tnvenlng  lempemte  cllmotea  In 
tJieapringuidaiitnnitL  Thejaregreguioui, 


and  are  generally  leen  In  meadowi.  on  the 
buika  of  riieti.  or  on  the  aaa-ihore.     The 

n"  len  plover!  CTaroi(rii«piucialt»)l«abun- 
t  hi  the  Highlanda  and  Weitern  lalea  of 
SooUand;  Uie  dotterel  plover  (C.  moriwflu) 
la  camnioD  la  varloua  parti  ol  Great  Britniii: 
the  Ilng-plover  {C.  or  AfgialUri  hiaticula) 
li  itty  abundant  uu  the  lea-coaita  of  Gnat 
BrlUini  the  Kentlah  plover  <C  Minliaiitu) 
la  a  frequenter  ol  ahlngle  beachea.— 2.1  A 
kioae  voman :  otharwUe  called  a  QvaiL 
Hin  iril  be  2<kkl  Edisonb.  uid  three  or  four 

Plow  (plouX  ».     A  plough  (which  aee). 


.  harmleH  iroUc; 


";S' 


[0.  Ft.  plti/er.  to  bend. 


L.O.  pltiittTi.   Dan.   pt'iUc.  IccL  iilokka, 

Sukka,  G.  pjIiUken;  pcrhapa  Ivnrrowed  l-y 
e  Xeulonli:  touKuei  troni  the  Low  Latlii  or 


ralK 


comp.  It-oiJu«aiv,toplckgrApea 
r.toplckout;  Fr.  dial, pIiioiMT, Ki 
1.  To  gather^  to  pick;  to  cull,  ai 
flowen.    ■['Uj^uOttheeberrlea.' 


I    throne.'     Sliat. 


S.  To  pall  or  dnw,  literally  or  flj^ntlv^y. 
'To  pbut  bit  Indignation  on  thy  head.' 
Shak.  •plxsckt  comfort  from  hla  looks' 
Shak.-*.  To  atrip  by  plnuking,  eapedally 
to  atrip  leather!  from ;  aa.  to  plust  a  fowl 

fi.  To  reject,  after  a  nnlveraity  orother  ei- 
aniinatlon,  from  not  coming  Dp  to  the  rs- 

jUMCtpl.  Thtctrray. 

—To  pltKk  avtay.  to  pull  away,  or  to  aepar- 


— To  ptvtk  cf,f  to  deacend 
rank  or  title;  to  deacend  low. 


terminate;  to  deitroy;  aa,  to  ptiuk  tip 
plant;  Utpltiekup  a  nation.  Jer.  ill.  IT.— 
pliickupa  htartor  tpirU^  toauume  or  ] 
■unig  courage-  Shak. 
Pluo*  (pink),  n.  [Comp.  Gael,  and  Ir.  pit 
a  lump,  a  knot,  a  bODch.  M'iththeuaeof  t 
word  In  ita  flgiimtlve  aenae  compare  a  h( 
Aran,  a  llly-[7ivr(il  nacal,  a  man  of  anotli 
*idT.fy.  (wiBfia  of  compaaalon.  Ac)  IT 
heart,  liver,  and  lighti  of  a  aheep,  oi, 
other  ajiimal  of  the  bulcben'  market, 
-  -  ;  spirit;  re 


Mode  (plukX  11    Same  aa  A-oifa  (a  llrti) 
PlnckBTfpluk'irt.n,  Onewhoorthatwhlc 
plncka.    "ThoD  aetMr  np  and  iiluet>r  dow 


conraseoua,     Thacktrou.    [Colloq,] 
FlttirTplul),  v.i.    To  thmw  out  nnoke  In 

Snpowder;  to  throw  out  hair-powder  In 
suing  the  hair.    (Scotch] 
Fluff  (pluf).  iL     A  pud;  a  email  ouantlty  of 

dry  gunpowder  act  on  ■-■-  '■-'-  -* ' 

powder- pull.     [Scotch.] 


plngln.     [1 
ifcly ;'  W.  p 


Plll«<plng).n.     [D.  plug,t.a. plMk.pluffip 

plHOgi,  a  bung,  a  peg;  Sw,  pluijg,  a  peg;  G 

iiAai,  plug,  beg;  pruliubly  from  the  Celti 

■■      '^-  .!*»,  ahlock.  aplug;Oae 

pfug,  a  block.]    1.  Aiiy-plec 


horiiontally  Into  a  wefl.  Iti  end  belnii  then 
eawD  away  flu>h  with  the  wall  to  aftord  * 
hold  fur  the  nailing  up  of  dresalnga.  &c.— 
3,  Aa  much  tobacco  aa  la  chewed  at  once: 

oblong  cake  of  pressed  tobacco  moiatened 
wiUi  moUawi-l,  The  little  nuaa  of  auli- 
atance  uu.1  by  a  dentist  to  itop  decayeil 
teeth-— S.  In  inininif.  a  LOre  used  in  hlaal- 
Ino.  It  It  tiiade  of  imn.-a  A  gcntlemaii'i 
allE  or  dreo  hat,  IVulgirl- />lti,7  and 
/ratktT,  a  mocle  of  dividing  hard  alonea  by 
meant  of  a  long  tapering  wedge  called  (he 
key,  and  weilge-ehaped  "■ '  ' "- ' 


■9  driven  into  holes  pi 


onaly  drilled  Into  Che  rock  for  the  palpate. 

id  thus  forcibly  split  IL 

BK  (P'ug).  ','  Pret,  A  pp,  ftuyntd;  ppr. 
,  \ugging.  To  atop  with  a  plug;  to  make 
tight  by  stopping  a  hole ;  as,  (o  plvg  a  de- 
decayed  tooth;  to  plvg  a  wound  with  a  doi- 
sll  of  lint  (o  arrest  bleeding,  DaMglitoa. 
PluR-centTe-blt  <plug'>en-l«r-blt),  n.  A 
niodiried  form  of  the  ordluarji  centre-bit.  la 
which  the  cenbv-polnl  or  pin  is  enlarged 
Into  a  atout  cylindrical  plug,  which  may 
exactly  fill  a  hole  previously  bored,  and 
guide  the  tool  lu  the  proceia  of  cutting  out 


„..  .iHg'trj.n,  I 
plugs;  Bpecincally,  a  dentist's  Inimiment 
o(  various  forms  for  driving  and  packing  a 
filling  material  into  a  hole  la  acarioui  tooth. 
E.  B.  Knight. 

PlnK-TOd  (plug'rDd  ),  n.    The  aii-pump  rod 
of  a  Comlata  ei^ne, 

FtninO^umX  n,  iA.  Sax,  flamt;  LO.  flumt, 

Sumnw,  0.0.  pAWmi.EJtflnn,  yrnwt.  Mod. 
p/aufna,  from  LL  jtruna  (Fr.  prtau)^ 
from  L.  jininnm.  a  plum,  from  prmuisGr. 
pnmnot,  (orproumnM,  the  plum-tree.  11.  Tba 
trult  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genua  Frunna 
and  the  naC.  order  Botacen ;  alao,  the  tree 
Itself,  usually  called  plum-trse,  Abont  ■ 
doien  apeoles are  known,  all  luhabltiugthe 
north  temperate  regiona  of  the  globe.  They 
are  amall  trees  or  ihruba,  wiOi  alternate 
leavea  and  white  Uowera,  elUier  tulltiry,  or 
arranged  in  faacldes  In  the  aiils  of  the  old 
leaves.    The  fruit  la  a  drupe,  containing  a 

Wlien  dried  it  Isaerved 


,     ini'li 


Brnn«,  Tlie  varieties  of  tht 
menua  lod  well  kno-o  » 
which  It  generally  con 

grape  dried  In  thesun; 


id  Ske  tpedea 
vd  to  have  given 
doRutlica,— I.  & 


«,  A  kind  of  play, 
PlnnikKe  (plum'it]),  n.    [Fr., 
feather,]    The  featheia  that 


ie.  1  A  plume  or  collection  of  omamental 
leathera. 

PInnULUleT  (pln-mai'terX  n.  [Ft.]  One  who 
prepares  or  deals  In  plumes  or  feathers  for 

nomlJt  C>lum),T"At  old  spelling  ol  Plum. 

Plumb  (plum),  iL  [Fr.  plomft.  from  L,  ftutn. 
bum,  lead.]  A  moss  of  lead  attached  to  a 
line,  and  uaed  to  ucertain  when  walla,  de., 
are  perpendicular;  a  plurumet.  [Rarely 
used  eicept  In  cam  position.] 

Plninb  (plumX  a.  Bunding  according  los 
plumb-line;  perpendicular;  as,  the  pottol 


{plui 


direction.  _. 

Plimilj<plum).».(.  1 

to  pivmb  a  building 
with  a  nli.mmBt    n 


um),  udv.    In  a  perpendli 
in  a  line  perpendiculai'  Is 


<t.  hte;       pine,  pin;      aOI«,  a 


adloit  by  a  nlnmb- 

'wBll-LToaoiind 
e  depth  of  water. 

,  capacity  of,  or  the  tike; 

FlnmlngliiaceB,  PlmnlwcliiMt  (plum- 

hal'l-S^lT*.  plum-ba-Jln'r«J,».pr  [I.J)um- 
bago,  leadwort,  from  plnmbum,  a  diseaae 
In  the  eyes  it  was  supposed  to  cure.  J    A 

maritime)  lietbs,  aoniewhat  ihrubby  Below, 
with  alternate  leavea,  and  regular  pentamer- 
oua,  Dlten  blue  or  pink  flowen.  with  a 
plal(ed  calyx,  atamens  oppoalte  the  petal* 
or  coroUa-lobea.  and  a  tree  one-celled  ovary, 
with  a  aollUry  ovule  hanging  from  a  long 
cord  which  rfsea  from  the  baas  of  the  celL 
Aa  garden  plant*,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
order  la  much  prixed  for  beauty,  partlcu- 
Uriy  the  nuiicea.  The  common  thrift  or 
tea-pluk  {Armtria  moritiinn).  with  grata- 
llkeleaves  and  heads  of  bright  pink  Howeia, 

oil.  pound.       u.  sc.  abuue;     S.  flc.  Uy 


PLCXBAQIHOITS 

!•  k  fMnllUr  uunpla  of  Dili  a 
Pimnuao.  £. 

PlnmlMXliiaiu  (plam-bajl'inu). 
bUng  plorabiga;  coniliUncolor 
ulnmbairo,  or  portmkliic  oflti  prtipertlia. 

rtllllllMgo(pliud-M'en  •>-  [L.  trom  Dluin- 
»ui»,  lnd.r  L  AnoOiw  nuns  tor  (fniptL. 
ilt.  Baa  Ouphite.  1.— £.  A  nau  at  plmnU, 
tbe  ma  of  tin  ut.  order  liiirabaalnMeB 
(whloh  »ea).    It  eoiuliti  of  twimnii]  herbi 


.  ...Ui  tmtW  blm,  Willi..  _. 

w  coloarod  Boiren  in  tpika  it  ths  endi  ol 
uts  btsnGhH  P.  fUTopaa  li  Btaployod  bj 
b«nn  to  niM  nlccn  upon  tbcir  bolln  to 
«^a  pItT,  Ita  root  conUIni  m  peculiar  fat 
whloh  gfn*  to  tiM  ikfn  ■  letd-gnj  colour, 
whOQOO  tbo  plant  haa  been  called  leadworL 
P.Handtni  la renarlublj acrid,  and  on  thii 
•coomit  li  oilled  lUrt*  du  dloUe.  or  the 
derll'a  herb.  In  SL  Domingo. 
Plunb-bob  (plnm'bobX  ».  The  eonold- 
ahasad  metal  bob  orwelj^t  attached  to  the 
ma  of  the  pImnb-Une  or  plommet 

DinlWOU  (plan -bfaa.  plnm- 
piu«.6um.y--    ■   


lead.—!.  Dall;  h 


mcotleadinaeml 
Mapld.    J/StftiiL 

niim1tWtplnm'»r),fi.  [From  phimA;  comp. 
ft,  plnmS^tT  a  plnmlwr.  ]  i.  One  who 
plamta.  — t.  One  who  worka  In  lead ;  rape- 
elall)',  one  who  Ute  up  lead  pipei  and  other 
apparatu  for  the  conveyance  of  (U  and 
water,  coren  the  roofa  of  bulldbui  with 
ahaeU  at  leatl.  Ac. 

niUIllMr-UMk(plDm'«r-blok),».  A  metal 
bai  or  caM  tor  •npportinc  the  end  of  a  re- 
TolTlns  ihatt  or 
iDoniU:  alto  call- 
ed a  PiUou-Uatt. 
It  I*  adapted  tor 
being  bolted  to 
tbefranworlDuii- 
datlon  ol  ■  ma- 
id la  nau- 


tbe  ahafi,  and  a  morable  c  .   .. 

botta  for  tJBbtenIng  the  bearing!  w  the/ 

wear.     Written  alio  Pluinm«-.WB*, 
Flnmlwiy,   Flnmoun  (plnm'ir-IV   n. 

I.  Worfca  In  lead;  DiuiutBcturei  of  lead:  the 

place  where  plnmblng  t*  carried  □n.~£.  The 

ooriPMi  of  a  plumber. 
PlIunMe(pliun'blk).  a.    Pertaining  lo  lead; 

darited  from  lead;  ai,  Dlumfrie  acid. 
PhunbUBnnu  CplBm.bU'er.ni),  a.  [L.pbim- 

bum,  lead,  and/iro,  to  produce.]  Producing 


PhuntdnK  (plam'lng),  n.     l.  The  art 

lag  and  working  In  lead,  and  applyll.    

rarioni  purpotet  connected  with  bnlldlnga, 


id  applying  It 

J  with  bnirdln. 

I.  plpo.  Ac.—S.  The  I 


convejiiig  water  throng  a  building. 
nunb-Ulw  (plniulin).  n.  I.  A  oard  or  line 
harlng  a  metal  bob  or  weight  attached  to 
one  md :  uaed  to  determine  a  perpendicu- 
lar.—I.  A  line  perMDdlcatai  to  the  plane  of 
the  horiion;  or  a  One  directed  to  the  centre 
ol  grailtT  Id   the  earth.     See  Pluhhit. 

PLDHB-BDU. 

niuilboM*<pInm'bo-alt).  n.    Bime  u  £ou- 

nnm-bntb  <p)am'bR>th).  n.    Broth  con- 
'-'-'-!(  plama  or  rsMni.     Pufii. 


nnmb-rt^  (plnmMl), » 


w  board 


h  panlM  edget  havlag  a  itnlght  line 
vn  through  the  middle,  and  a  itring  car- 
ig  ■  metal  weight  attached  at  the  upper 
of  the  line.     It  It  nted   by  o 


Ing  aparpendlCBlaf . 


«,  or  other  fruit. 
rmBWUMUm),  n.  (Fr..  froin  L.  ptunw,  the 
downj  pact  ol  a  feather,  a  imall  loft  leather; 
cog.  Armor.  plO,  Vf.  pli\f,  pltunage;  Skr.  plu. 
to  (wim.  to  fly.  to  aall  In  the  air.]  l.The 
feather  of  ablrd.partlculailyalargeorcon. 
apicaoui  leather. -1  A  feather  or  collectlan 
olfMtbarewoni  aa  an  ornament,  partlculariy 
anoatrtch'iteather;aiiythlnH  naenibllngi  ~ 
worn  ai  inch  an  ornament.  'Hli  big----'- ~ 
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,._.  ..     MiU'm.— 

he  aacendlng  icaly  part  o(  the 
leartotaieed.    See  FLCNCLI. 

£h,  3c  look;      g.po;      J,  job: 


Flnma  (plflm),  b.  L  pret  A  pp.  jAumtd:  ppr. 
phiming-    1.  To  pick  and  adjoat  the  plninet 


I.TaMtai 
A  To  adon 


[Rare] 
with  feathen  or  plumea;  1 


1,  Id  pride ;  to  value ;  to  boatt.     Uaed  re- 
lerirely;  ai,  hejiliinui  AimaatT  on  hSi  (kill 

tfalw,kSua?UllUdc<aiulliaI  SnUt. 

II  (  piam'al-nm ),  ti.     A  Und  ot 

j»  (pluSKn),  o.     WlthSw  feathera 

irplnmet  '(The  bat'i)  t^Ul•p>reut,pluTn<- 


■W1lenr«y  dIu 

nvfun.-!.  In  6o(.  a  Utile  i 

" ' — r  (plUrn'mak. 

LnuEactorer  o 


(plUm'plukt),  &  Stripped 
ui  a  uiume:  jjouce.  Jiff,  bumbled:  brought 
down.  'flunu.pJueUdBlehard.'  SAa£i 
Fltunary  (piam'«r.1>,  n.     Flumea  eoUeo- 

Flnmlnioui  (pia-mij'Ar-ui),  a.  [L.  rtama. 
a  feather,  and  gm^  to  wear.]    Feathered ; 


■(plO-nilll-Ionn),  a.  JL  pjuma, 

feather,  aod  Jorma.  ihape.]    HariDg  the 

■nape  ot  a  plnme  or  feather. 
PInmlpad  (pm'ml-ped).  n.     [LBlunia,a 

feather,  and  pH,i«I>(.afoot]  Alilnl  that 

hai  taathsn  on  ita  feet 
Phunlptd  (pia'ml.ped),  a.     Having  feet 

eovend  wiib  leathcn. 
Plmnigt  (plflm'bt),  n.  A  dealer  In  or  loakec- 

up  of  feathen  for  plumea     Jfooni. 
nnnmwr  (plum'er),  n.     Same  at  Plwnbtr. 
PlusmiBr-UOCk  (plum'tr-blok),  «.    Same 

ai  PiuntbtT-biiiA. 
PInmiiiBr'B-plll  (plnm'On-pU),  n.  The  oon- 

pound  calomel  p!U  of  the  FhirmacopiBla. 
Amnmet  tplum'et),  n.     [ForpIumOei.  from 

eimt.-O.A'.slemnwI.Mod.  Fr.pIonuC.  Bee 
DMB 1    1.  A  pleoe  ot  lead  or  other  meUI 
attached  to  a  line,  uied  in  aoundlhg  the 


C  An  initmmentuiedt^c 
Ac.,  in  adjusting  erection!  to  a  peipendicu- 
Ur  line.  Vhe  tarma  iiluinnut,  jilumft-line, 
and  f>(umA-ral<,  are  oRen  uaed  aynonymooa- 
ly.  —  S.  Any  weight  '  Counterpolied  by  a 
pliiiFniuC  tealaned  about  the  pulley.'    op. 

by  achoolboya  to  rule  their  paper  tor  writ- 

nnmmlm  (pluming),  n.  In  -mining,  the 
operation  of  nndlng  bymeanaof  amine  dial 
the  place  where  to  link  an  alr-ahift,  or  to 
bring  an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to  And  which 
way  the  lode  IncUnea. 

Kumo*e(lilO'ni»e).  o.     [L  piumonu,  from 

Suma.  a  feather.  ]  1.  Feathery;  reaembllng 
■then.  _Z.  In  toL  a  piunuee  Ariifle  ii  one 
that  haa  haln  glowing  on  the  lldei  of  the 
main  briatle.  A  plunuai  papput  l!  com- 
poaed  ol  feathery  haln 
numoilty  (pia-moal-tO.  n.    The  itate  of 

nnnioiu  (plli'mui).  o.    same  ai  PIumsK. 

*^tl11ip  (plnmpjt  a.  [Allied  to  D.  piomp,  un< 
rieldy.  bulli^i  Q.  Dan.  and  Sw.  plump, 
lunuy.  maiMTe.  coaraa;  from  a  rerbal  root 
een  in  K.  pUm,  to  iwell     According  to 


C  DUm,  to 
d  from  the 


ccordlns 
Wedgwood  crom  the  rerb  plump,  which 
regardi  a!  ImltatlTa  ot  the  nolle  made  by  a 
heaiy  body  falling  Into  water;  O.plumpm, 
to  tall  like  a  itone  In  the  water,  to  plump; 
Sw.ptumpa.toplump.toplnnin.]  1.  Swelled 
with  fat  or  fl«h  to  the  (nil  ilie ;  (at  or 
atoot  In    penon;  deihy;   chuliby:   aa.   a 


plump  boy;  a  plu™  halilt  ol  body.  Sir  B. 
L'EitTangi.  'Baniih  plump  Jack.'  Shat. 
t  Havlns  a  full  iklu;  tumid;  djitended. 
'Bowi  hliplumjjieed.'    Fanthav. 


unqnalUled;  down- 

>ervonl,  aoimaii,  or 
r  itandlng  together. 
Qf  treea '    Sandyt. 

Oa  HmiicUirMi  >>bia|/  dI^^^^ 

i.  A  indden  heav;  downfall  ol  rain.  '  The 
tbmider-Wiinip  that  drooUt  ma  to  the  iUd.' 
OoII.    I&otch.) 

namp  (plump).  D.t.  [From  Che  adlMtlra,] 
I.  To  make  plump.  AiU.  or  dUtended ;  to 
extend  to  lubieai;  to  dilate:  to  fatten. 

mil  ibi  ridei  at  ibe  loSEa!  B^U. 

A  mddlDR  41  our  boua  will  fiiimf  ma  tip  wiih 
|DDd  cbocr.  Sir  JL  I'frirv^rv. 

STocauaetofaUBuddenlyandheaTlly:  aa, 
to  plump  a  atone  Into  water.— I^  ptrnnpa 
pott.    Bee  Pluhpib. 

Plnmii  (plump),  v.i.  (See  the  adJectlTa. 
Butoomp.  alu  plumb,  to  tall  pJtimb.]  1.  To 
plunge  or  (all  like  a  hesTy  maia  or  lump 
ot  dead  matter;  to  lall  mddeaty  or  at  once. 
'Duldua  plumpt  into  a  chair.'  Steele.— 
1.  To  grow  plump;  to  enhuge  to  tulneaa;  to 
be  iwelled.— 3.  To  glTe  only  one  Tote  when 
more  than  one  candidate  an  to  be  elected. 
See  Flumfir.  - 

Pllunp  (plumpX  adv.  At  once  or  with  ■ 
ludden  heavy  fall;  nddenly;  heavily.  ■  Ha 
.  .  .  moat  tall  ptnmp.'    Beau.  Ji  Ft. 

Plamp-ATmeil  (plumpluind),  n.  Having 
plump, wellroundedorfatarmi.  'Ajrfun^ 
amud  oatiereia.'    Tmni/mn. 

nail»Mr<plump'<r).n.  I.  One  who  or  that 
which  plumtia:  (a)  Kmething  carried  In  the 
mouth  to  dilate  the  chaeka ;  anything  In- 
tendod  to  iwetl  out  lomethlng  elife. 

T)i>l  Kne  ID  W  her  hallnt  ]>wi. '  Jmi(it 
(t)  In  parliamenCary  and  other  eteeHunt,  a 
vote  given  to  one  candidate  when  more  than 
one  an  to  be  elected,  which  might  have 
been  divided  among  the  number  to  be 
parllamentaiy  election. 


Plun-^parrldce  (plum-porl]),  n.    Poiridga 
made  with  plumi.  ralilni,  orenrraota. 
Fllliii-pailiun((plum<pnd'ln^n.  Pudding 

contafnlng  raUIni  or  curranti, 
FInm- podding- itotia    (pinm'ppd.fng- 

ItAn),  n.'    lu  a"4.  a  tenn  now  looiely  ap- 

Elled  to  any  conglomerate.  Originally  tfia 
iim  wia  reitrtcled  to  a  conglomerate  ot 
Bint  pebbles,  from  Hctloni  of  the  itone  pre- 

plum-pudding. 

nvmny  (  plnmp'l ).  a.    Plmnp ;  tat ;  toUv. 

■/•luinpy  bcchui.  wllhpinkayne.'    Stak. 

Q  nnm-tne  (plom'tr*),  «. 

>*.  A    tree    that    producaa 

plDma.    Bee  Plum. 

nnmiil«(pi<im'ai),  n.  [L. 

'  plumula,  dim.  of  pluma, 
a  feather.  1  In  tot.  the 
growing  point  ot  the 
embryo,  iltnatad  at  the 
apex  of  the  radicle 


niuij  (pUml),  a.  [From  clwM.1 1. 
ered;  conrad  witti  tuthan.— £.  A 


nnndo' (plan'dtr),  1.1.  ro.  j)ii«id<m,  D. 
livndtrtn,  Bw.  plondm,  Dta.  Myndn,  to 
plnndar.  IhawwdoiMrad  the  Bngliihuid 


, ol  tHa  ThlrQ  Ve«»'  w«r: 

n  O.  aliiadfr,  bugase,  tnunpar]',  lum- 

]  1.  To  take  goodi  or  valoablBt  torclbly 

trom ;  to  pllUge ;  to  ^wU ;  to  itrip :  to  rob 


inabiiilllewajF.  ■.        .. 
th«  temple  at  Ood.'    SovlK—i.  To  m—o  >> 
vHliwe  or  open  force :  u,  the  anem;  pl«i 
dmdill  tbe  KoMi  Uiay  found. 


8th.  To  pUlige,  •poll,  deipoll.  auli,  rUle, 
■tiip,  rob. 

PItindar<pIaD'der).n.  IFraoi  the  Terb,  ex- 
cept Id  Dwuilng  4,  whIiJi  ii  troni  the  GeT' 
smDOoua plunder, baggage  Seethererb.] 
L  The  act  of  planderiDg;  robberj. 

S.  Th*t  which  ie  taken  Irom  an  enem)'  by 
tone;  pUlage:  prey;  ipolL  'HealunJ  la 
thesluniier,  bat  pitied  the  dibil  '  Caaptr. 
S.  That  which  li  taken  by  theft,  robbeiy,  or 
fraud.  —  4  Panonal  luggaita ;  bafgi^  of 
tnreHen;  gooda:  alTeeta.  '  Biggage,  which 
la  caltod  ptuadtr  Id  America/  Coitridge. 
[United  Statd.  Goodrich  alio  quoCw  ■ 
puuge  from  Evelyn  In  which  tba  word  baa 
thii  leuia.]— Bvn.  Plllaga,  pny,  ipoli,  n- 


nunga  (plontj,  B.  t  pret  *  pp.  plunged;  ppr. 
plmiging.  [From  Fr.  plonger,  from  a  amo- 
tlietlcal  IdtlafonDplbm^Lairr.from  pfum- 
Mini.  lead:  lit.  to  tall  Ilka  lead  or  to  fall 


It  eully  penetnble:  to  Inunerae^  to  thnat; 
ai,  to  plunge  the  body  In  waler;  to  plunge 
tbe  ann  Into  lira  or  flame ;  to  pinjtfft  ft  dar- 
ter Into  the  breaat 


MiiranT" """'      I^^ 


SH±cd  riEin.  and  bound  uid>;HR^ 


linea  of  S«d< 
A  pp  plunged; 


S.To  baptlie  by  iRimenloD.  — 1. 1  To  eabuigle ; 
toembamu.  <S»eFLtrNOI.n.3.)  'Plunged 

and  craTtled  with  "■ —  " •  ■> ' 

Sir  T,  Brmmt. 
Plwica  (plan]),  e.i  . 
ppr.  plunging.    I.  To  thnut  vi  uikv  vnvq 
ielt  (iito  wafer  or  other  Buld :  lo  dire  or  to 

rwlna  aaa.'    iryden.  — S.  To  fall  or  nuh 

In  which  the  perHn  or  Uilng  la  earsloped, 
incloHd.  or  overwhelmed ;  ai,  to  plunge 
Into  debt  or  embarraaament;  to  plungt  Into 
war ;  a  body  of  UTalry  plunged  Into  the 


[In  thli  unia  obiolete  or  obnleKient  I 
FIniu*-lMUl(p1utiJ'btith).  1.    A  large  bath 
In  whlchperaonicanputthemielveB  wholly 

nnngMU  (pinn'lon),  n.    A  Ha-fawl;  the 

diver.    AintvorVt 
Plnnxo-pole  (pIddJ'pOI).  n.    The  hollow 

pump-rod  of  a  pumplng-englne. 
HlUlgM  (plnn]%rX  n.    1,  One  that  plangei. 

2.  In  mitiL  atanq,  a  cavalry-m,'- '  -'   ""- 

cavalry.    '  A  drag! ul  of  Flwtgri-i 

Mag-  —  S.  A  cylinder  aomvuiiiDa  uwu  m 
force-pampi  Instead  of  the  ordinary  plitoni 
or  bucket!.  Bee  PUUP.— 4.  The  Bring-plnor 
•triker  uaed  In  »me  breech  -  loading  Are- 
arms  — A.  In  poUery,  a  veaiel  In  which  clay 
1b  beaten  by  a  wheel  Into  the  required  con. 
llilencj,  B.  U.  KnigU,—Plungir-iiump.  a 
' p. 

jlnnnx  a.  ' 

ilnag^et},  a 

Plnperft«(plO'p4f-fekt),o,  (Lptu^quam 
petfeetum,  more  than  perfect.]  In  gram. 
applied  to  that  tenae  of  a  verb  wblch  de- 
tain period,  to  which  the  speaker  refen. 
It  marki  the  relation  In  order  nr  time  of  an 

loien  their  pUcea  Irrfare  Blr  Boger  came.' 
Addieon. 

Floral  (plo'ral),  a.  (I.  plumlit,  from  plut. 
pfbrti,  more.]  Containing  more  thnn  one; 
contlitlng  of  two  or  more,  or  dedgnatin^ 


Greek,  have  a  dual  m 
.  dr.  or  two. 
Floral  (pla'ral).  n,    A  foi 
preaalngmr--^'- " 

nnrallam 

of  a  plurukt ;  the  ayatem  or  act  of  holding 
more  than  one  living  or  beneflee, 

Pluralllt  (plO'ral-lan,  n.  A  clerk  or  clergy- 
man who  holdi  more  eccleilaitlcal  beneflcel 
than  one,  with  care  of  looll. 

Plmalltjr  (plo-ral'l-ti),  n.  IFr.  plvratiU. 
frum  L  pturalii,  plorsL]  1.  The  etate  of 
being  plural;  a  numtier  conalitlng  of  two  or 
^'~"  "'  """ kind;  aa,  a  plun^Uyoi 


uv  prohibit 
ioch  a)  whe 


[L.  i>lHn 


itcUuK 

PlOTlIltrlOQi  (pl(t-rl-(i'i_  __„  _.    ,_  ,., 
/antu.l    Of  dTven  kindaorlMhloai;m_ 
tlfarloua.    filount 

nnrUOliolatD  (pltt-rl-Nnl-o-UtXa.  [Liiliu. 

EEuru,  more,  and  folium,  a  leiatj    In  bet. 
aving  many  amall  leavea.    AiaOraii. 
PlnrlUtonf  ( plA-rl.lirir-ti  X  »    fL  plw. 
more,  and  liUra,  a  letter.  ]  ConUlnin^  mon 

PInmitBr«l<pla-ri-lit'er.al),n.  AwordoOB- 
eiatiog  of  mure  letCen  than  three. 
Florllocalar  (plo-rl-lok'u-itr),  a.    [L.  pliu. 

Strie,  more,  and  JoeuJu*.  a  celL]  In  tM. 
vlng  many  loculamenta;  multUocuIar,  ■■ 
the  lemon,  orange.  Ac. 
FlorijianniB  (pld-rlp'i-ms).  d.  [L.  ptia, 
pJurw,  more,  and  pario.  to  produce.]  Pn>- 
duclng  leveral  young  onetat  a  UilL  -A 
Dluriparom  anlmoL'  ff.  Spcnarr. 
norlpuilte  (ph>.rl-ptu'iltx 

applied  to  an  organ  which  la  deeply  dlv 
Into  teversl  nearly  diitlnct  portlrau. 
PliirlJ>reselioe  a>I»-n-pre;ieni),  n.  [L  pba. 


InbU. 


plvrS 


•ji:  p 


Plu  (plui),    lU.  more]    In  alg.  or  or^tfe. 
ol  addition,  and  which  being  placed  between 


e  aide,  competed  regularly  of  a 


tioiliar  (plnth'tr),  «.    A  kind  of  dog-flth. 

PltU-aoatn-pgrfBct  (plus-kwam-ptrYeklX 
a.  [C  pliu.  more,  guain.  Iban.  and  perftt. 
tm,  perfect)    In  nram,  nlnperfect 

?lat«U»(plO'M-u>i,n.    [£.]    l.lnrute.artk. 


parapet.— £.  In  etoii.  mUit  an^.  la)  b 
or  planki  placed  on  the  fortlDoationi 


of  the  aoiaien.    (fc)A „ ,  „ 

whcela,  thsped  tike  aD  MChed  aort  ot  wagoo. 
In  which  ■  beiieglna  party  made  thehr  ap- 

Eroachet.  — !.  In  tool  (he  name  givcD  to  the 
irval  form  of  the  Bchhioldea. 
Roto  (plO'ld).  n.    [Ur.  Pfsufdn.]    In  clwa. 


lungin-j  fin.  In  Jim.  ahot  ponn 
m  enemy  (rem  lome  eminence  a 
IC«  (plunj).  n.  1.  A  dive.  ouh. 
I  lomethlng.  —i.  The  act  of  pitc 
)wing  the  body  forward  and  tb 


Fite,  ntr,  bt.  (all^ 


of  plurallilng:  the  attributing  of  plarality 
to  apereon  by  the  uee  of  a  plural  pronoun, 
aa  when  theOermanaaay«td,they,ln  tpeak- 
ing  to  one  penon.  'A  mode  which,  while 
dignifying  tneeuperlor  by  Dfun]flaif{i>n.  In- 
creaiet  iSs  ditlance  of  the  Inferior.'  //. 
Sp*,icer. 

FlimllM{piynd-Iz).e.E.  pret.  App.plurnl-  | 
ixed  i  ppr  pluratinit^.  To  make  plural  l>y 
lulngtbeleimlnationof  theplnralnnmber:  | 
to  attribute  plurality  to ;  lo  eipreu  In  the 

nurallM  (picm-ii 


iar<n10- 


),  v.i.    Eoeltt.  to  hold  i 
iceataUme.  ComfWe*. 


FIiUlM  (plO'ri-ea),  n.     In  law,  a  writ  that 
latuei  in  (he  third  loitance  after  the  Ortt 
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(Jnpiter)  and  Foeddon  (Neptune).  He  is 
repreMnted  u  an  old  man  with  a  dignified 
but  severe  aspect,  holding  in  hii  hand  a 
two-pronged  fork.  He  was  generally  called 
by  the  Oreeka  HadM.  and  bj  the  Bomana 
Oretw,  Tartarui,  and  Dit.  His  wife  was 
Penephone  (Proeerpine),  daughter  of  Zens 
(Jupiter)  and  Denieter  (CereeX  whom  Plato 
•eiaed  In  the  island  of  Sicily  while  she  was 
'pladdng  flowers,  and  carried  to  the  lower 
world. 

Flutoeraoy  (plO-tok'ra-si),  n.  [Or.  Ptouto$, 
the  god  of  wealth, and  Icrated,  to  rule.]  The 
power  or  rule  of  wealth. 

He  proceeded  to  teO  as  the  coaiequence  of  the 
bm  would  be  that  pttitecnuy.  fonootb.  cooititated 
the  evil  which  loomed  darkly  in  the  Amtre. 

GUutsi9fte. 

Flltlonlan  (pld-tO'ni-anX  a.    Pertaining  to 
Pluto;  Plutonic    *The  night's  Plutonian 
shore.*    Poe. 
nutonlan  (pUV-td'ni-anX  n.    A  Plutonlst 

Plutonic  (plO-ton'ik).  a.  [From  Pluto,  the 
king  of  the  infernal  regions.]  L  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  Pluto  or  to  the  regions  of  fire ;  sub- 
terranean; daiiL— 2.  Pertaining  to  or  desig- 
nating the  system  of  the  Plutonists;  as,  the 
PluUmie  theory.  —Plutonic  acUon,  in  gtol. 
the  influence  of  Tolcanio  heat  and  other 
anbterranean  causes,  under  pressure.— P<i*- 
tonie  roek$,  nnstratifled  crystalline  rocks 
formed  at  great  depth  beneath  the  earth's 
aurface  by  igneous  fusion;  or,  rocks  once 
stratified  now  altered  by  chemical  action 
with  or  without  heat  The  term  is  opposed 
to  voloanie  roeki,  also  formed  bT  fire,  but 
haying  cooled  at  or  near  the  surface —The 
PluUmie  tMsory,  which  ascribes  the  changes 
on  the  earth's  surface  to  the  agency  of  fire. 
was  first  propounded,  or  at  least  most  ably 
and  strenuously  maintained  by  Dr.  James 
Hutton,  an  Edinburgh  geologist  in  the  end 
of  the  last  oentun^,  and  it  was  opposed  with 
equal  vigour  by  Werner,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man mlneralonst  and  geologist,  who  main- 
tained that  all  geological  formations  have 
been  precipitated  from  water,  or  from  a 
chaotic  fluid;  hence,  the  theories  have  been 
respectively  designated  the  HuUonian  and 
the  Wemerian  or  Neptunian. 

Flutonlim  (pldton-izm),  n.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Plutonista 

Flvtonift  (plO'ton-istX  n.  One  who  adopts 
the  geological  theory  CTlutonio  theory)  that 
the  present  aspect  and  condition  of  the 
earth's  crust  are  mainly  due  to  igneous 
action. 

PtntUl  (pWtoM),  n.  In  Oreek  myth,  the 
personification  of  wealth,  described  as  a  son 
of  lasion  and  Demeter.  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
blinded  him.  In  order  that  he  might  not 
bestow  his  favours  exclusively  on  good  men, 
but  that  he  might  distribute  his  gifU  with- 
out anv  regard  to  merit 

PlUTlal  (piO'vi-al),  a.  (L.  pluvialit,  from 
vluvia,  rain,  from  pluo,  to  rain.]  L  Rainy ; 
humid;  relating  to  rain.— 2.  In  geoL  applied 
to  results  and  operations  which  depend  on 
or  arise  from  the  action  of  rain. 

FlUTlal(pl6'vi-alXn.  [Tr. pluvial.]  A  priest's 
cope  or  cloak  for  protection  against  rain. 

nuvlaiiMter  (plO-vt-am'et-^X  ^  Same  as 
Pluviometer. 

FluTlametrloal  (pl5'yl-a-met"ilk-al),  a. 
Same  as  PluviometrieaL 

PtllTlomater  (pltt-vi-om'et-*rX  n.  [L.  plu- 
via,  rain,  ana  Or.  metron,  measure.]  A 
rain-gauge,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  Quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  rain,  or 
in  nun  and  snow.  In  a  particular  climate  or 

Ilii:TlOiil«trioal(pt(/yi-o-met*rik-al),a.  Per- 
taining to  a  pluviometer;  made  or  asoer- 
taineaby  a  pluviometer. 

PlnrlOM  (pVvi-dsX  n.  [Fr.  lit  nUny 
month.  ]  Ijie  fifth  month  of  the  n^ench  re- 
volutionary calendar,  including  Jan.  20- 
Feb.  18  or  10. 

nuTlont  (plO'vl-usX  «•  [L.  jAuviotue.] 
Bainy;  pluviaL  'A  moist  and  pluvioue 
air.*    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ply  (pUX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  plied;  ppr.  t>^ 
ing.  (Formerly  to  bend,  u>  fold,  to  turn 
or  direct,  the  later  meaodngs  having  been 
developed  or  influenced  by  the  compound 
apply.  To  ply  a  person  with  blows  is 
to  keep  him  busv  with  them.  From  F^. 
pUer  (also  ployrr\  to  fold,  to  bend,  from 
L.  pliearet  to  fold,  to  coll,  to  plait;  same 
root  as  Or.  pUkd,  to  plait  Compounds  of 
ply  are  apply,  comply,  imivly,  nply,  and 
with  the  coUaterml  form  ploy,  deploy,  em- 
ploy; more  directly  from  the  Lstm  are 
compUeate,  impUctUe;  and  from  the  same 


stem  are  complex,  ^kc]  L  To  employ  with 
diligence ;  to  apply  closely  and  steadily ;  to 
keep  busy ;  as.  to  ply  one's  needle ;  to  ply 
a  hammer.    '  Keep  house  and  ply  his  book. ' 

Her  gentle  wit  the  fUtj 

To  teach  them  trutK  S/etuer. 

The  wearied  TroJaiu//|r  their  shattered  OMx%.DrytUH. 

2.  To  practise  or  perform  with  diligence; 

to  busy  one's  self  in. 

Their  bloody  task,  unwearied.  Mill  they^O'.  H^mdUr. 

a  To  press  hard  with  blows  or  missiles:  to 
assaU  briskly;  to  beset  'And  pUct  him 
with  redoubled  strokea*    Dryden. 

The  hero  ctandc  abore.  and  from  a^ 
P/iu  him  with  darti  and  ttooes  and  distant  war. 

Drydem. 

i.  To  urge;  to  solicit  with  pressing  or  perse- 
vering importunity ;  to  solicit,  as  for  a  favour. 

He//^  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night  SMmJk. 

Everybody  who  passed  her  turned  to  look  after  her ; 
...  till  coming  to  a  stand  of  coaches,  a  coachman 
^ifJ  her ;  was  accepted ;  alighted ;  opened  the  coach 
door  in  a  hurry,  seeing  her  hurry ;  Sec  RicMardsan. 

6.  To  present  or  offer  to  urgently  and  repeat- 
edly; to  urge  i^rsistentlv  to  accept;  to 
press  upon,  especially  with  the  view  of 
conciliating  favour,  or  with  some  ulterior 
object;  as,  to  pfy  one  with  drink;  to  ply  one 
with  flattery. 

They  adore  him,  ther  #<y  Um  with  flowers,  and 
hymns,  and  incense,  ana  Aattery.  Tfuukerny. 

Ply  (pU),  v.i.    L  t  To  bend;  to  yield. 

The  willow //!iM  and  gave  way  to  the  gust. 

Sir  R.  L'Esttangt, 

2.  To  busy  one's  self;  to  be  steadily  employed; 
to  work  steadily. 

Ere  half  these  authors  be  read  (which  will  soon  be 
with  plyitig  bard  and  daily),  they  cannot  choose  but 
be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose.  MUton. 

Applied  also  to  the  instrument  employed. 

And  around  the  bow  and  along  the  side 

The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  piitd.  IjmgftUow. 

8.  To  offer  service. 

He  was  forced  to//>  in  the  streets,  as  a  porter,  for 
his  livelihood.  SpetUUr. 

4.  To  run  regularly  between  any  two  ports 
or  places,  as  a  vessel  or  vehicle ;  to  make 
trips:  said  also  of  the  captain  or  conductor; 
as,  the  steamer  plie*  between  London  and 
Bamsgate.— 5.  To  go  in  haste.  .'  Thither  he 
pliee  undaunted.'  Jfitfon.— (L  NauX.  to  en- 
deavour to  make  way  against  the  wind. 
Ply(pll),n.  1.  A  fold;  a  plait;  a  twist  Often 
used  in  composition  to  designate  the  number 
of  twists,  oc;  as,  a  three-p<y  carpet  — 
2.  Bent ;  turn ;  direction ;  bias. 

For  it  is  true  that  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take 
the  pty.  except  it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suf. 
fered  themselves  to  fix.  Bacon. 

Their  researches  concerning  this  (pre-historic  roan) 
are  profoundly  interesting^  but  for  our  present  business 
we  have  not  to  go  back  higher  than  historic  man — man 
who  has  taken  tils //y,  and  who  is  already  much  like 
ourselves.  Matt.  Arnold. 


Flyer  (plT^ri  n.  l.  One  who  or  that  which 
pUes.  — 2.p{.  (a)  In /br(.  a  kind  of  balance  used 
in  raising  and  letting  down  a  drawbridge. 


consisting  of  timbersjoined  In  the  form  of 
St  Andrew's  cross.    (&)Same  as  Pliere. 

Plymoath  Brethren,  Flymoatliltei  (pii'- 
mouth  breTH'ren,  pli'mouth-Its).  n.  oZ.  A  sect 
of  Christians  who  first  appeared  at  Plymouth 
in  18S0.  but  have  since  considerably  extended 
over  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
among  the  Protestants  of  France,  Switeer- 
land,  Italy,  &c  Thev  object  to  national 
churches  as  being  too  lax,  and  to  dissenting 
churches  as  too  sectarian,  recognixing  all  as 
brethren  who  believe  in  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  his  Vicar.  They  acknowledge  no 
form  of  church  government  nor  any  office  of 
the  ministry,  aU  males  being  regarded  by 
them  as  equally  entitled  to  'prophet 'or 
preach.  Called  also  DarbyUee,  after  Mr. 
varhy,  originally  a  barrister,  subsequently 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
latterly  an  evangelist  unconnected  with  any 
church,  to  whose  efforts  their  origin  and  the 
diffusion  of  their  principles  are  much  to  be 
ascribed. 

Plymoiitlilgiil(pli'month-ixm),  n.  Thedoc- 
wines  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Pnenmathoraz.  Pneamatothorax  (nfi- 
ma-thO'raks,  nO'mat-d-thd^'raks),  fk  In 
mcd.  same  as  Pneumcihorax. 

P]ieniliatlc(nfi-mat1k).a.  [Qr.  pneumatHcoe, 
from  pneuma,pneumatoe.  air,  breath,  spirit 
from  DtMd,  to  breathe  or  blow.]  L  Consist- 
ing of  or  resembling  air;  having  the  proper- 
tlM  of  an  elastic  fluid ;  gaseous;  opposed  to 
denee  or  eUid  substances.  '  The  pneuma^ 
substance  being,  in  some  bodies,  the  native 
spirit  of  the  botibr-'  BcMon.— 2.  Pertaining  to 
sir,  or  to  elastic  fluids,  or  their  properties;  as. 


rtfumatie  exiMriments;  apn^umafieengine. 
Moved  or  played  by  means  of  air ;  as,  a 
pneumatic  ixistrument  of  music— i.  Filled 
with  or  fitted  to  contain  air ;  as,  pneumatic 
cells. 

Lastly,  most  of  the  bones  were/wrMiwo/ifc^-that  is  to 
say,  were  hollow  and  filled  with  air.  N.  A.  NtchptsoH. 

Pneumatic  is  applied  to  numerous  instru- 
ments, machines,  apparatus,  iui. ,  for  experi- 
menting on  elastic  fluids,  or  for  working  by 
means  of  the  compression  or  exhaustion  of 
air;  as,pnet<ina<iecar;  jm«umaCic  despatch- 
tube  ;  pneumatie  drill ;  pneumatic  elevator ; 
pneumatic  hammer ;  pneumatic  hoist ;  pneu- 
matic pile;  pneumatie  pump;  pneumatic 
railway;  pneumatic  syringe;  &o.  —  Pnmi- 
matic  paradox,  that  peculiar  exhibition  of 
atmospheric  pressure  which  retains  a  valve 
on  its  seat  under  a  pressure  of  gas,  only 
allowing  a  film  of  gas  to  escape.— Pn«u- 
matic  phUoeophy,  a  name  formerly  applied 
to  the  science  of  metaphysics  or  psychology; 
pneumatology. 

Dr.  Pringle  held  the  chair  of  '  ethics  and  ^$$*u- 
tttat^  /haos0/hy'  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
.  .  .  Pneumatic  pkU«sophy  must  here  be  taken  in 
its  oU  sense  as  meaning  nychology.  y.  H.  Burton. 

—Pneumatic  phyeiciant,  a  name  given  to  a 
sect  of  physicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Athenieus.  who  made  health  and  disease  to 
consist  in  the  different  proportions  of  a  fan- 
cied spiritual  principle,  called  jmeuma,  to 
those  of  the  otner  elementary  principles. 

Pnenmatlftal  (na-mat'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
Pneumatic. 

Pneuxnatioal  t  (nfi-mat'lk-alX  n.  A  vaporous 
substance;  a  gas.    Bacon. 

Pneuxnatios (nfl-mat'iks),  n.  l.  That  branch 
of  physics  which  treats  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  elastic  fluids,  and  particularly 
of  atmospheric  air.  The  chemiciU  properties 
of  elastic  fluids  (air  and  gase^  belong  to 
chemistry.  Pneumatics  treats  of  the  weight, 
pressure,  equilibrium,  elasticity,  density, 
condensation,  rarefaction,  resistance,  mo- 
tion, &c.,  of  air;  it  treats  also  of  air  considercMl 
as  the  medium  of  sound  (acoustics),  and  as 
the  vehicle  of  heat,  moisture,  6Ui.  It  also 
comprehends  the  description  of  those  ma- 
chines which  depend  chiefly  for  their  action 
on  the  pressure  and  elasticity  of  air.  as 
the  various  kinds  of  pumps,  artificial  foun- 
tains, &c— 2.  t  The  doctrine  of  spiritual  sub- 
stances; pneumatology. 

Pneomaiooele  (n(i'mat-o-s«lx  n.    [Gr. 

pneuma,  pneumatoe,  air,  and  kiU,  a  tumour.  ] 
in  eurg.  a  distension  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 
Pneimiatoosrgt  (nfi'mat-d-sistX  n.  [Or. 
pneuma,  pneumatoe,  air,  and  kyeti9,tL  cjni.] 
In  tool,  the  air-sac  or  float  of  certain  of  tiie 
oceanic  Hydroeoa  (Physophoridfe). 

Pneumatologlcal  (na'ma-t6-loJ''ik-alX  a. 
Pertaining  to  pneumatology. 

PneimiatOlopst  (nOma-tol'o-JistX  n.  One 
versed  in  pneumatology. 

Pneumatology  (nfl-ma-tol'o-il),  n.  [Or. 
pneuma,  pneumatoe,  air,  breath,  spirit,  and 
togoe,  disburse.]  l.t  The  doctrine  of  or  a 
treatise  on  the  properties  of  elastic  fluids ; 
pneumatics.— 2.  The  branch  of  philosophy 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  operations  of 
mind  or  spirit,  or  a  treatise  on  it 

Considered  as  the  science  of  mind  or  spirit,  /men- 
maMeigy  consisted  of  three  parts— treating  of  the 
Divine  mind.  Theology:  the  angelic  mimT  Angel- 
ology ;  and  the  human  mind.  This  last  is  now  called 
Psychology.  Sir  h'.  Hamilton. 

Plieimiatometer(nfi-ma-tom'et-«r),  n.  [Or. 
pneuma,pneumaioe,  air,  breath,  and  fiMlron, 
a  measure.]  An  insitnmient  so  constructed 
as  to  measure  the  quantity  of  air  inhaled  into 
the  lungs  at  each  Inspiration  and  given  out 
at  each  respiration;  a  spirometer.  Called 
also  i^n«ttmoffi4Cer. 

Pnenmatophore  (nfi'mat-d-fOr),  n.  [Or. 
pneuma,  pneumatoe,  air,  and  j>Aerd,to  carry.] 
In  tod,  the  proximal  dilatation  of  the  ccono- 
sarc  in  the  Physophoridn  which  surrounds 
the  pneumatocvst 

Pneomatoiii  (nfi-ma-tO'sisX  n.  \Qr.pneu- 
mtUo6,  to  inflate.]  A  windy  swelling  ui  any 
part  of  the  body. 

PnenmogaitriO  (nQ-m6-gas'trik).  a.  [Or. 
pneum&n,  a  lung,  and  gaetir,  the  belly.  ]  In 
anat  pertaining  to  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
— Pneumogaetne  ncTTfee,  a  pair  of  nerves, 
extending  over  the  visoeia  or  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  which  regulate  the  functions  of 
respiration  and  digestion. 

Pneomography  (nfi-mog'ra-flX  n.  [Or. 
pneumOit,  a  lung,  and  graphs,  a  description.  ] 
In  anat.  a  description  of  the  lungs. 

PneilinolOgy(nfi-moro-jiXn.  [Qr.tmeumOn, 
a  lung,  Audlogoe,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
the  lungs;  pneumogn^hy. 
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Fnemnoineter  (nQ-mom'et-^r).  n.  [Or. 
pneumdn^  a  lunf?.  and  metron,  a  meaaore.] 
See  Pnbumatometer. 

Fneuinoinetry  (nfk-mom'et-ri),  n.  The 
meaaurement  of  the  capacity  ox  the  longs 
for  air.  See  Pnevmatometbr. 
I^eumonia  (nft-md'ni-aX  tk  (Or.  pneumOn^ 
a  lung,  from  pn«d,  to  breathe.]  In  med.  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Pneninonlo  (nil-mon'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  lungs;  pulmonic 

Pneumonic  (nQ-mon'ikX  n.   A  medicine  for 
alTectlons  of  the  lungs. 
Pneumonltic  (nQ-m6-nif  ik),  a.   Pertaining 
to  pneumonitis. 

nienmonlUs  (ntk-md-nX'tis),  n.    Inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs;  pneumonia, 
^eumony  (no'mo-ni),  n.    Same  as  Pneu- 
vwnia. 

Pneumootoka  (nfl-md-ot'o-ka),  n.  [Or. 
vntumOn^  a  lung,  6on,  an  egg,  and  tokos, 
laying.  ]  In  zo^.  a  subdivision  oi  Vertebrata, 
including  animals  that  breathe  air  and  lay 
MTgs,  that  is  birds  and  the  greater  number 
01  reptilea    Oioen. 

Pndumoskelaton  (nfl-md-skelft-tonX  f^ 
[Or.  pneumGnt  a  lung,  and  £.  tkeleUm!\  In 
phytici.  the  hard  structure  connected  with 
the  breathing  organsof  certain  animals.  The 
shells  of  molluscs  are  termed  jpneumoAele- 
tons.  H.  A.  Nicholgon. 
Pneumothorax  (na'md*th6*raks),  n.  [Or. 
pneunuit  air.  and  thdrax,  the  chest]  In 
paOioL  a  collection  of  air  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura. 

Pnlgalion  (nl-g&li-onX  n.  [Or.  pnigalidn, 
trompnigd,  to  choke.]  In  med.  an  Incubus; 
a  nightmare. 

Pnyx  (niks).  n.  A  name  given  to  a  place 
near  Athens,  at  which  assemblies  were  held 
for  oratory  and  for  the  discussion  of  politi- 
cal affairs  of  the  state. 

Poa  (pd'aX  n.  [Or.  poa,  grass,  or  any  plant 
that  bears  its  leaves  and  seeds  from  the 
root]  A  genus  of  useful  agricultural  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Oraminece. 
They  have  a  panicled  inflorescence,  many- 
flowered  spikelets,  hermaphrodite  normal 
flowers,  a  pair  of  glumes,  and  paleae  mem- 
branous at  the  point,  without  being  inflated 
or  provided  with  anv  kind  of  armature. 
They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  are  abundant  The  British 
species  are  known  by  the  name  of  meadow- 
grass.  See  Meadow-grass. 
Poach  (pdch),  v.t  [In  meaning  1  directly 
from  Fr.  pocher,  to  poach  eggs,  from  poehe, 
a  pouch,  poke,  or  pocket  (from  the  Oerman), 
according  to  Littr^  the  white  of  the  e^ 
forming  a  sort  of  pocket  for  the  volk.  Mean- 
ing 2  is  iMrhaps  suggested  by  the  slight  de- 
gree of  cooking  necessary  to  poach  eggs.  As 
to  meaning  8,  see  Poach,  to  steal  game.  See 
also  Poke,  Pocket.]  L  To  cook  (eggs)  by 
breaking  and  pouring  among  boiling  water; 
to  cook  with  butter  after  breaking  m  a  ves- 
sel; as,  to  poach  ^gs.— S.t  To  begm  and  not 
complete. 

So  that,  to  speak  tnilr.  they  (the  Spaniards)  hare 
rather  poachta  and  offered  at  a  number  of  enter> 
prises,  than  maintained  any  constantly.        Bacon. 

8.  To  rob  of  game;  to  intrude  or  encroach 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  stealing. 

So  shameless,  so  abandoned  are  their  ways. 
They><MM  Parnassus,  and  lay  claim  for  praise. 

Garth. 

Poach  (p(k;h),  v.x.  [Either  tmrn  the  above 
word,  meaning  originally  to  pouch  or  pocket 
thievishly,  or  a  softened  form  ot  poke,  to 
push,  to  intrude  or  push  one's  seff  where 
one  has  no  business  to  be.  Comp.  O.Fr. 
poeher,  to  encroach.]  To  Intrude  or  en- 
croach on  the  property  of  another  to  steal 
or  plunder;  to  steal  game  or  carry  it  away 
privately;  to  kill  or  destroy  game  contrary 
to  law. 

Poach  (pdchX  v.t  [A  later  and  softened 
form  of  poke,  to  thrust;  comp.  O.Fr.  poeher, 
to  dig  out  with  the  flngers.  See  PoKK] 
L  To  stab;  to  pierce;  to  spear;  as.  to  poach 
fish.  —2.  To  force  or  drive  into  so  as  to  pene- 
trate. 'His  horse  poaching  one  of  his  legs 
into  some  hollow  ground.'  Sir  W.  Temple. 
8L  To  tread,  as  snow  or  soft  ground,  so  as  to 
render  it  broken  and  slushy.  'The  poached 
filth  that  floods  the  middle  street'  Tenny- 
ton. 

The  cattle  of  the  Tillafrers  .  .  .  had  foaehed  into 
black  mud  the  verdant  turf.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Poach  (p<^ch),  v.i.  To  be  penetrated  with 
deep  tracks,  as  soft  marshy  ground ;  to  be 
damp;  to  be  swampy. 

Chalky  and  cl.iy  lands  bum  In  hot  weather,  chap 
In  summer,  and  fcach  in  winter.  Mortimer. 


PoaChard  (pdch'llrd),  n.  [Lit  the  poacher, 
one  that  poaches  or  pokes.]  The  name  com- 
mon to  a  genus  of  oceanic  ducks  (FuligulaX 
consisting  of  numerous  n>ecies.  natives  of 
the  Arctic  Seas,  but  found  in  wmter  on  the 
coasts  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Some 
occur  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
common  poachard  (F.  ferina),  called  vari- 
ously dunbirdt  red-headed  poker,  and  red- 
eyed  poker,  breeds  in  very  northern  regions, 
but  u  a  frequent  visitant  of  Britain,  large 
numbers  being  sold  annually  in  London.  It 
visits  the  American  coasts  as  far  south  as 
Carolina,  and  in  Asia  has  been  found  in  Ben- 
gal In  size  it  is  intermediate  between  the 
mallard  and  widgeon.  The  scaup  poachard 
is  the  F.  marUa;  the  tufted  i)oacnard  is  the 
F.  eristata.  All  these  ducks  are  flne  eating. 
To  the  poachards  also  belongs  the  famed 
canvas-back  duck  of  America  (F.  valitneria), 
a  species  highly  prised  for  food. 

Poacher  (p6ch'dr),  n.  One  who  poaches;  one 
who  steau  game ;  one  who  kiUa  game  un- 
lawfully. 

Poachiness  (p6ch'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  poachy. 

Poachy  (pdch'i),  a.  [From  poach,  to  thmst  ] 
Wet  and  soft;  easily  penetrated,  as  by  the 
feet  of  cattle:  applied  to  land. 

Poadte  (pd'a-dt),  n.  [Or.  poa,  grass.]  In 
geoL  a  fossil  monoco^ledonous  leaf;  idso  a 
general  term  for  fossfl  grass-like  leaves. 

Poak,  Poake  (p6k),  n.  waste  arising  from 
the  preparation  of  sldns,  comiKMMd  of  hair, 
lime,  oil,  Ac. 

Pocan,  Pocan-hush  (pdlcan,  pdlcan-bTish), 
n.  Pokeweed.  a  plant  of  the  genus  Phyto- 
lacca, the  P.  deeandria.    See  Phytolacca. 

Pocard,  Pochard  (poluuti,  poch'iUtlx  n. 
Same  as  Poachard. 

Podic  (pokX  n.  [A.  Sax.  poe  or  voce,  D.  pok, 
O.  pocke,  a  vesicle  orpustule.  Po»=pock8.] 
A  pustule  raised  on  Cne  surface  of  the  body 
In  an  eruptive  disease,  As  the  small-pox. 

PoCk  (pok),  n.  A  poke;  a  pouch  or  bag. 
~      ch.) 


Pitted  with  the 


[Scotcl 
Podkarredt  (poVUrd).  a. 

small-pox;  pock-pitted. 
Pook-oroken  (poVbrdk-nX  a.    Broken  out 

or  marked  with  small-pox. 
POidrot  (pok'et),  n.  [A  dim.  of  poke,  a  pouch 

or  bag,  but  directly  from  the  French.    See 

POK&l  1.  A  small  bag  inserted  in  a  garment 

for  carrying  small  articlea 

A  fellow  that  has  but  a  groat  in  his  /ocket  may 
hare  a  stomach  capable  of  a  ten>shilling  ordinary. 

CfiM£rev*. 

2.  A  small  beg  or  net  to  receive  the  balls 
in  biUiarda— S.  A  certain  quantity;  as,  a 
pocket  of  hops,  as  in  other  cases  we  use  eack. 
4.  In  mineral,  a  small  cavity  in  a  rock,  or 
on  its  surface,  containing  gold;  a  mass  of 
rich  ore.  For  illustrative  extract,  see 
Placer.—^  pocket  of  toool,  a  pocket  qf  hops, 
the  ouantitv  of  half  a  sack,  generally  about 
168  lb%.—To  have  in  one't  pocket,  to  have 
complete  control  of. 

Dr.  PiDudie  had  interest  with  the  eoYemment.and 
the  man  carried,  as  it  were.  Dr.  Proudle  in  hit 
Pocktt.  TroUopt. 

—To  he  invocket,  to  have  sain  or  profit— 
To  be  out  qf  pocket,  to  expend  or  lose  money; 
MM,  to  be  out  of  pocket  by  a  transaction. 
[Pocket  is  often  used  in  forming  compounds 
denoting  that  which  pertains  to  or  is  carried 
in  a  pocket  1 

Pocket  (pok'et),  V.  I.  1.  To  put  or  conceal  in 
the  pocket;  as,  to  pocket  a  i>enknife.— 2.  To 
take  clandestinely.— To  pocket  an  intuit, 
affront,  wrong,  or  the  like,  io  receive  it  with- 
out resenting  it,  or  at  least  without  seeking 
redress. 

The  kinir  crin^^ed  to  his  tim\  that  he  mk^ht  trample 
on  his  people,  sank  into  a  vicerov  of  France,  and 
pocketed,  with  complacent  infamy,  ner  drending  im* 
xutts,  and  more  d^ading  c^old.  Macautay. 

FaOini^  to  be  conrinced  by  your  neighbour's  arfro. 
ments,  you  confess  yourself  a  poltroon  if  you  f«cktt 
what  you  think  your  wrongs.  D*  Qnincty. 

Pocket-hook  (pok'et-b^),  fk  A  small  book 
or  case,  used  for  canying  papers  in  the 
pocket 

Pocket- horough  (pok'et-bu-r«X  n.  A 
borough,  the  power  of  electing  a  member  of 
parliament  for  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  a  few  persons. 

Pocket-flap  (pok'et-flap%  n.  The  piece  that 
covers  the  pocket-hole,  as  in  a  coat 

PocketftQ  (pok'et-fQl),  n.  Enough  to  flU  a 
pocket;  as  much  as  a  pocket  will  hold. 

Pocket-hammer  (poire tham'drXn.  A  ham- 
mer adapted  for  carrying  in  the  pocket;  a 
geologist  s  hammer. 

He  whf^  with  f^  ktth>%mmer  smites  the  cdjje 

Of  hjckles*  rock  or  promment  stone.     H'crdrworth. 


PodMt- handkerchief  (pok-et-handlc6r- 
chdf),  n.  A  handkerchief  carried  in  the 
pocket  for  use. 

Pocket-hole  (pok'et-hdl),  n.  The  opening 
into  a  pocket 

Pocket-knlf)»  (pok'et-nlf).  n.  A  knife  suited 
for  canying  in  the  pocket  with  one  or  moro 
blades  which  fold  into  the  handle. 

Pocket-lld  (pok'et-lid),  n.  The  flap  over  the 
pocket-hole;  pocket-flap. 

Pocket-money  (pok'et-mun-i),  n.  Money 
for  the  pocket  or  for  occasional  expenses. 

Pocdrat-idCklng  (pok'et-pik-ing),  n.  Actor 
pracuce  of  picking  pockets ;  the  trade  of  a 
nicknocket 

Po6ket-piece  (poVet-pte),  n.  a  coin  to  be 
kept  in  the  pocket  and  not  spent:  generally 
a  coin  not  current  'His  purse . . .  contain- 
ing three  shillings  and  sixpenoe,and  Mpoeket- 
piece  brought  from  Virginia.'    Thackeray. 

rodnt-plitol  (pok-et-pis'tolX  n.  l.  A  pia- 
tol  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket.— 2.  A  small 
flask  of  liquor  carried  in  the  pocket. 
[Colloq.] 

PodEet-6herllf(pok'et-sher-ifXn.  A  sheriff 
appointed  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  sover- 
e^,  and  not  one  of  the  three  nominated  in 
the  excheouer. 

Potket-YOlume  (pok'et-vol-flmX  n.  A 
volume  which  can  oe  carried  in  the  pocket 

PoCk-finetten  (pok'fret-nX  a.  Pitted  with 
small-pox. 

Pock-hole  (poklifilX  n.  The  pit  or  scar 
made  by  a  pock. 

Poddness  (pokl-nes).  n.  The  state  of  being 


pocky. 
Pockmah 


ky, 


;  Po6kmanty  (pok-mang'ki. 


pok-man'ti),  n.  A  portmanteau.  Written 
also  Podtmanteau.    [Scotch.] 

It's  been  the  eipdes  that  took  yonr  pockmcmky 
when  they  fand  ue  chaise  sticking  in  the  snaw. 

5i>  W.  Seott. 

Pockmark  (pok'mftrk),  n.    Mark  or  scar 

made  by  the  small-pox. 
PoCk-pitted  (pok'pit-ed),  a.    Pitted  or 

markeid  with  small-pox. 
Pock-pitten  (pok'pit-nX  a.    Same  as  Podtr- 

^ted.    'That  great  poek-jUXUn  fellow.' 

Tennyvm. 

Pock-pudding  (pok'pnd-higX  n.    [Scotch.] 

1.  A  pudding,  generally  of  oatmeal,  cooked  in 
a  cloth  bag.— 2.  A  glutton:  an  opprobrious 
raithet  formerly  applied  to  Englishmen. 

PoCkwOOd  (pok'wnd),  >i.  Quaiacwm,  oJM' 
nale  or  Uenum-vitie. 

Pocky  (pok'i).  a.  1.  Having  pocks  or  pustules: 
infected  with  an  eruptive  distemper,  bat 
particTilarly  with  the  venereal  disease.— 

2.  Vile;  rascally;  mischievous:  contempt- 
ible.   [Vulgar.] 

POCO  (pdlcd).  [It.]  In  mutic.  a  little:  a  word 
frequently  prefixed  to  another  to  lessen  the 
strength  of  its  signification;  as,  poeo  larg^, 
a  little  slow. 

Pocnlentt  (pok'fi-lent),  a.  [L.  pocuUntut, 
from  poctiZum,  a  cup.]  Fit  for  drink.  Bacon. 

Pocilliform(pok'Q-li-formXa.  lL.poeulum, 
a  cup,  and /orma,  form.]    Cup-shaped. 

Pod  (PodX  n.  [The  analogy  of  cod,  which 
signifies  a  bag,  a  ctishion,  as  well  as  the  pod 
or  bag-like  trait  of  beans  and  peas,  wotdd 
lead  us  to  connect  pod  with  Dan.  pude,  Sw. 
outa,  a  pillow  or  cushion.  Wedgwood.  Pro- 
bably allied  also  to  pad,  a  cushion.  ]  A  vague 
term  applied  to  a  considerable  number  of 
different  specific  pericarps  or  seed-vessels 
of  plants,  such  as  the  legume,  the  loment 
the  siliqiuL  the  silicle,  the  follicle,  the  oon- 
ceptacle,  the  capsule,  Ac 

Pod  (pod),  v.i.  pret  podded;  ppr.  podding. 
1.  To  swell  and  assume  the  appearance  ofa 
pod.— 2.  To  produce  pods. 

Pod  (pod),  91.  The  straight  channel  or  groove 
in  the  body  of  certain  forms  of  augers  and 
boring-bita. 

Podagra  (pod'a-graX  n.  [Gr.,  fh)m  pout, 
podot,  the  foot,  and  agra,  a  taking  or  seii- 
ure.]    Gout  in  the  foot.    See  Gout. 

Podaipral(Pod'a-gralXa.  Same  as /'orfo^rie. 

Podaicrlc,  Poda«rical  (p6-dag'rik.  pd-dag"- 
rik-alXa.  [See  Podagra.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  ffout;  gouty;  partaking  of  the  gout 
* ThMi  podagruMl  pain  which  afflicts  you.' 
BowelL—i.  AflUcted  with  the  gout 

A  loadstone  held  in  the  hand  of  one  that  is  /^ 
dafrical  doth  either  cure  or  give  irreat  eAse  in  the 
gout  Sir  T.  Brwwnt. 

Poda^roUB  (pod'a-grusX  a.  Same  as  Po- 
dagric. 

PodargUS  (po-dar'gusX  n.  [Gr.  pout,  nodot. 
a  foot,  and  argot,  swift  ]  A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralasian nocturnal  birds  of  the  family  Cap- 
rimulgidie,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  true 


Fite,  flir,  fat,  full;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mttve;       tflbe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       i&,  Sc  abtme;      y,  Sc.  Uy. 
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Fod-MUer  (pod'B  gSi-),  n.    a  n«nie  lome- 

MnlEht  channel  or  grooTe.    Sm  AraiR. 

FOd-blt  (pod'bit),  n.  A  boring-toul  OHd  iD 
kbnca.  It  li  inni-cyllDdrlc*!  Inihape,  hu 
ahonaw  buTcl,  and  at  !!■  end  li  •  catUns- 
Up  which  pn>]«ti  la  iul*uia«  ol  the  bureL 

Pooder  (pod'ir),  n.     A  gBthersr  ol  podi. 

POdartaCpO^ei'UXri.  [It  jntutd.  i  go- 
»enior,IroinI.j»lMln*,powCT.11.ThB  title  ol 
otrtiln  DfflcUli  lent  la  the  twelfth  centarjr 
by  Frederic  I.  to  BQHem  the  princlpil  Lom- 
bard citlei.  -i.1  chlel  mnilitiale  of  the 
luilu  repabllci  ot  the  middie  agea.  graer- 
allr  elected  HDnnally,  uid  IntruttfliT  with 
all  hot  abiolutfl  power.— 3  The  niune  Dow 
glTen  !n  eonie  Itallao  clUea  to  an  Inlerlor 
Biunlclpal  judge. 

PodMlum  (po-d^ehl-nm).  n.  [Gr.  pent,  po- 
dM,  a  loot!  In  tec  the  Ralk-Uka  alonga- 
tlon  of  the  thallue  which  aupport*  the  tmc- 
tlAcatlOD  ol  certain  Uehent,  aa  Ceaomjes. 

rads»([»]},n.  [Perhapi  lor  ptodiTe.  Sea 
Plod.]    Apnddle:  a  plaah. 

FOd0  (pom  a.     DmnpT  and  tat;  pudgir. 

Fo^0pcu»'dl-fep«).n.  (titegularl)' formed 
troni  L.  iMd«,  Eha  mmp  or  anua,  and  pa.  a 
tool]  A  nniu  ol  bird!  comnonlj'  called 
Qretw    ReeORiBE 

POdlIiai(pA'dl-um),n.  (LI  In  orcA.  •  con- 
tlnooat  pedeital ;  a  itirlobite ;  alio,  a  pro- 
ancient  amphitheatre,  where  tat  penoni  of 
dlaUncUon. 

R)dl*T(pod1i).n.  AfoDngowI-fldi.  (Scotch.] 

FodOOlIP  (pod'o-lulrp). 

npportlaB  the  fnii't. 
Podooaiilialc 
povM.podot,  ■ 
Id  »M.  a  ten 
head  of  flowt 

JMogynlvm  (pod-o-jin' 


fr.  ptflit,  poda 
[n  ^e.  a  alal 

1  fpid-o^efa-lnaV  o.    (Or, 
'ooV  and  btpliaU.  Uia  head.) 

ig  peduncle. 

and  ei/ne,  a  "female.]    The 


POdolOgy  (po-doi'D-ji),  a  [Gr  pou*.  poilM, 
the  loot,  and  lyn.  a  dlKonrae.]  A  treatlaa 
on  or  a  deacriptlon  of  the  foot.    DunaHnm. 

FedOptatlMllIUlta(pod-or-lhal'ma-ta;,n.}>I. 
lOr.  pout,  potiot,  a  foot,  and  opAiAtiJinoM,  an 
•la-f  Tha  divlilon  of  cnutocea  la  which 
Iha  area  are  borne  at  the  end  of  long  foo(- 
Malka. 

IMOpltUWlililc  (pod-oMhal'mlk),  n.  Per- 
taining to  or  reHmbllDE  cnutu^eana  of  tha 
dlTlalan  Podophthalmab.     Dana. 

Md^lJIllntpod-o-lll'lnXn.  A  reain  ob- 
tltaMd  from  the  root-italk  ot  the  may-apple 
(pMbpAvUum  pillatum).  It  1>  nied  iD 
nwdldne  u  a  purgative,  and  aeemi  to  hare 
the  power  of  relieving  Iha  liver  bj  prodoc- 
Ins  oaplDnt  dltchain*  of  bfle. 

PWlopfiylloiu  (pod^-ni'DB),  a.  in  entom, 
having  the  feet  or  locomotive  organi  com- 
pnaaed  into  the  form  of  leavea. 

ndoptiyUiim  (pod-o-flllomX  n.  IGr.  pnu. 
pitda$,  a  fool,  Md  pAuUon,  a  leal^  uie  leaTea 

A  ganni  ol  Berberldacea  contalnlhg  only 
ooe  ipcdM,  P.  »lriuiim  (the  dnckWoot  or 
mav-applel    Jt  la  a  pereniilal  h«h,  groiir- 

OM  In  eaNeni  Nartb 

which  la  about  1  foot 
—      ■  —-lie  Bower. 

lieilieand 

anapa  M  a  hand,  and  nicoaeded  by  a  rellow- 
lah  pBi™  fmlt  ot  the  alu  of  a  plgeoa't  egg. 
which  b  illghtUr  acid  In  lUvoor.  Tha  ei- 
traetot  Uurootli  mucb  employed  In  medi- 
cine aa  ■  purgatlTe.  Bee  MAT-IPPLI. 
?MloMapii  (pod'o.<kaIJ.  n.  (Or.  mw, 
(bH,  the  fool,  and  aupAot,  aometliing  I 
towed  ont.  the  hull  of  a  ihlp. 
of  hollow  apparatna.  like  a  i 


rodoaoinat^  ( pad.o-iom'a-la ),  tt  pL  (Or. 
("MAj,  podot,  a  foot,  and  a^ma,  a  body.]  A 
marine  order  of  arachnlduii  In  which  the 

lace  ol  the  body;  the  llmbi  are  lour  pain 


lilngh 


Sta^pidm,     Called  alao  Panto- 

leal  cnrd  of  an 

necUng  an  ovnie  wiuiu  placenta. 
Pftdn^iilT  (pod-oa-lfof-a),  n.  (Or.  poua, 
pedee,  the  foot,  and  ipSHi,  a  wedge.]  A 
genua  ol  DlitomaceB,  or  DilcroKopIo  plant- 

weiige^aiapHi  truitalea.  which  hi  youth  are 
attached  by  the  amall  end,  but  aftarwarda 
becoBio  Ire*    Pagt. 

foATOUMt  (fo-da'ri-Ai\  n.  pi  [Or.  pout, 
podot,  a  fool.  Dont.  tafl,  and  iuIm,  reiem- 
blanca.]  A  family  ol  apteroiii  Inaeota  be- 
lonolng  to  the  order  Thyaanut^  dlatln- 
gnliuiea  from  the  Lapltmldat  toa  other 
family  ot  tha  older,  by  the  powaakm  ot  an 
-'--"-  •~^-'  -indtl  appaodai*.  which  la 


are  faconrlM  Utt  oliJecM  for  mleroeoopea. 
Pm  (pVa),  n.  An  article  ot  food  <4  the 
BaDdwIch  Iilandsrt.pnpared  from  the  root 
of  the  tan  (Caladjum  aesulenfum),  which. 
after  belsg  mixed  with  —■ —  '-  '^— •— 
with  a  peaUe  ""  "  ■— 


■allkadt 


It  becomea  an  adhealva 

armented,  and 

la  at  lor  oae. 


nM-Urd(pf^e-UriXi>.  l^eProtlAenudera 
cineiniuitii.  a  New  Zealand  bird,  belonging 
to  tha  lamilv  of  tbe  honey-eaCara,  aboiU 
the  alie  of  a  bUckbhxi  or  imall  pigeon.  It 
li  greatly  valaed  by  the  natlvea  on  account 
of  Ita  gloaay  plomage,  which  contributea  to 


Same  at  Poiki- 


FmaOimOM  (pt-d-top'a.da),  n.  [Or.  poiK- 
lea,vaned,aiidpout,podaa,afDot.j  Cuvler^a 
name  of  an  order  of  entomoitracoua  criia- 


, , thing  made. 

by  wayotemlnaae*.    See  Foit.]    l.Amet- 
neal  oompodtloni  a  corapotltlon  in  which 

varte  or  in  rhyuie 


(J*,  jrtmniiiurj,     See  Yil. 
FMphiU(pe-i'B.la),n.    (Or.  pet,  gran.atid 
pJuiftt,  lovmg.  ]    A  genua  of  Inaeiaorlal  blrda 
belonging  to  the  iluch  linilly.     They  are 

leeda  of  variouB  graatea. 
FMiy  (pi'e-ei),  n.     [Fr.  poAiia;  L,  pewit, 
from  Or  poifni.  the  art  of  writing  poem^ 
See  Port.]    1.  The  art  ol  or  aklU  In  compoa- 
log  poema 

1  Poetry;  metrical  compoaltlon. 


[In  Bome  editlona  the  word  In  the  abote 
paaaage  la  apelled  jMjy,  which  la  the  modem 

Foat  (pVeti,  n.    (FT.  pailt,  from  L.  poita. 
Or.  pvittft,  lit.  a  maker,  from  ptntO,  to 


It  often  called  'maki 


•ya. 


t.  One  akUled  In  making  poetir,  or  who  haa 

>  particular  genlat  for  metrical  comp«|. 
Hon;  one dliungulahed  for  poetic  tatenta; 
I  penon  endowed  with  hl^  Imaginative 


PO»tUter(pa'et-at-l«r),n.  [From  poef,  and 
the  pejontlve  lenn.  -attrr.  Comp  witti- 
caltr,  crituaittr.  Ac.)  A  petty  poet;  a 
pllUul  rhymer  or  writer  of  Tenea 


k,  pA-et1k-al).  a. 

(.]  1.  PertalnlnE 
try:  ai.  ■  poetvcol 
ml:  poeffcTlcente. 

Itaaaage  highly  poeh'eoi. — 
a  dlalribuflon  of  rewarda 

n,  but  hard^  In 


with  regard  It 

In  order  to  produce  a  dealred  t 
FoetlcailT  (pO-et1k-al-ll),  ode. 
manner;  "by  (he  art  ol  poetry; 


Uo  fpfi-a-mat^kV  a. 
poem:  pDetfcaL  CelerVdiH. 
tamahmr  ( pt-nol'o-Jl ),  - 


rudlmenUry  and 


r,  and  elongated ;  the  abdomc 


anaegmented ;   and   the 
ipularli  known  under  the 


eh.  dUIn:      £h.  So.  loc*;      g.fo;      J.job; 


FonJuCT  (pO-efa-ga),  n.  ^.  [Gr.po«, 
andpAoiTA,  to  eaL]    A  group  ol  mam 
•o  named  trom  their  nerblvcront  luuii^ 
The  gronp  Includea  the  kangarooa  and  the 
kannn».nl^  or  potorooi, 

ronih»tma(p6-vrt-gaA  a.  Bubdatlncon 
gfua;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Poe- 
phaga.     'J>aipA^^'»'  polorooa  and  kanga- 

?0«plwva«  (pa-efa-gna),  n.  [Gr.  pe^,  grata, 
aadpAoait,  loeat.]  A  genua  of  ruminating 
mammalia,  of  which  only  one  tpeelet  it 

h.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  ilNp;      TO.  t^n;  th.  CUn; 


Po«tI7(pfi'el-ri).fL  [O.  Fr.  wKCerw,  from 
potEe.  a  poet.]    1.  That  one  ol  the  flne  arte 

which  eihlbiU  Iti  apeclal  chancter  and 
powera  by  meant  of  Inngaage:  or.  according 
k  Aytoua,  tbe  art  which  haa  for  lU  object 
the  creaClnn  of  tnlellectual  pleanraa  by 
meant  of  ImaglnatJre  and  paatlonite  lan- 
goage,  and  Imiguage  generally,  though  not 
necetaarlly,  tormed  Into  regalar  number*, 

3.  ImaglnatlTe  and  artltUo  language  or  com- 
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portions ;  the  language  of  the  imagination 
or  emotions  rhythmically  expressed,  or  such 
language  expressed  in  an  elevated  s^le  of 
prose.  Thus  much  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Car- 
jyle,  Rusldn,  Chateaubriand,  &c.,  is  true 
poetry,  as  well  as  our  prose  translations  of 
the  books  of  Buth  and  Job,  the  prophetical 
writings,  and  other  portions  of  Scripture. 
In  its  widest  sense  poetry  designates  what- 
ever embodies  the  products  of  ue  imagina- 
tion and  foncy,  and  appeals  to  these  powers 
in  others,  as  well  as  to  the  finer  emotions, 
the  sense  of  ideal  beauty,  and  the  like.  In 
this  sense  we  speak  of  the  poetry  of  motion, 
and  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  or  the  musi- 
cian inform  their  productions.with  poetry 
as  well  as  the  poet  proper  who  invests 
thoughts  in  musical  language. 

Poetry  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to  prose,  but  to 
science.  Poetry  is  opposed  to  science,  and  prose  to 
metre.  .  .  .  The  proper  and  immediate  object  of 
sdence  is  the  acquirement  or  communication  of  truth; 
the  proper  immediate  object  of  poetry  is  the  com- 
roumcauou  of  immediate  pleasure.  Coleridge. 

3.  Metrical  composition;  verse;  poems;  as, 

heroic  poetry;  dramatic  poetry;  Ijrric  or 

Pindaric  poetry;  a  book  of  poetrv. 
Poetahlp  Ood'et-ship),  n.  The  state  of  a  poet; 

a  poet,    uinoper. 
P06t-8U6kert  (pd'et-suk-«r),  n.    A  suckling 

poet;  an  immature  or  inexperienced  poet 

B.  Jonson. 
POffKe  (pog),  n.    The  armed  bull-head  (A»- 

p%dophoru8  europaus).  See  Bull-head  and 

ASPIDOPHORUS. 

Pogon(pd'gon),  n.  [QT.pOgOru]  In  boL  beard. 
Ba(four. 

Pogonias  (p&-gd'ni-«sX  n.  rOr.  pdgdnias, 
bearded,  from  d^^,  a  beard.]  A  genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes  of  the  family  Sci- 
senidts,  called  Drum-fiah  and  Gruntg  from 
the  extraordinary  noise  they  miUce  under  the 
water.    See  Drum-fish. 

Poll  (pdV  interi.    Exclamation  of  contempt 

Pol  (poi),  n.    Same  as  Poe. 

Poinianoy  (poi'nan-si).  n.  [See  Poignant.] 
L  The  power  of  stimulating  the  organs  uf 
taste;  piquancy.— 2.  Point;  sharpness;  keen- 
ness ;  the  power  of  irritation ;  asperity ;  as. 
the  poignancy  of  wit  or  sarcasm.— S.  Pain- 
fulness  to  the  feelings ;  bitterness ;  as,  the 
poignancy  of  grief. 

Poignant  (poi'nant),  a.  [Fr.  poignant, 
part  of  poxndre,  from  L.  pungere,  pungo, 
to  prick. ]  1.  Stimulating  the  organs  or  taste; 
piquant  *  If  o  poignant  sauce  she  knew.' 
I)ryden.—Z  Pointed;  keen;  bitter;  irritat- 
ing; satirical. 

His  wit,  naturally  shrewd  and  dry.  became  more 
lively  and  poignant.  Sir  W,  Scott. 

8.  Severe;  piercing;  very  painful  or  acute; 
as,  poignant  pain  or  grief. 

Poignantly  (pofnant-liXflif  v.  In  a  poignant, 
stimulathig,  piercing,  or  irritating  manner; 
with  keenness  or  point 

PolklUtlC  (poi-ki-li'tikX  a.  (Gr.  poOrtfot. 
variegated.  J  In  geoL.  a  term  applied  to  the 
new  red  sandstone,  including  ooth  the  up- 
per or  trias  and  lower  or  Permian  strata, 
from  the  varieties  of  colours  which  they  ex- 
hibit 

Polndana  (poin-si-&'na),  n.  [After  Poind, 
once  governor  of  the  Antilles.]  A  tropical 
genus  of  Leguminosie,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  the  Barbadoes  pride.  It  is  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  plants,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  it  was 
introduced  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it 
flowers  and  seeds  all  the  year  round.  The 
leaves  when  bruised  have  a  smell  of  savin, 
and  are  said  to  bring  on  abortion.  They 
are  well  known  to  be  purgative,  and  to  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  senna.  The 
genus  is  now  usually  combined  with  Csssal- 
pinia. 

Poind  (poind).  V.  t  [A.  Sax.  pyndan,  to  shut 
up.  See  Pen  and  Found  (for  cattle).  ]  1. 1  To 
confine  or  inclose  In  a  pound  or  pen.— 2.  To 
distrain ;  to  seize  and  sell  a  debtor's  goods 
under  proper  warrant    [Scotch.] 

Poin|r  (p^&h),  n.  [Fr.,  the  fist]  In  her.  the 
hana  closed:  in  contradistinction  to  ap- 
paumi. 

jrolnt  (pointX  n.  [Fr.  point,  a  stitch,  a  point 
in  geometry,  a  particular  spot  or  mark,  a 
matter,  condition,  moment  Ac.,  pointe, 
somettiing  sharp  or  pointed,  wit  or  pun- 
gency, (&c.,  the  former  directly  from  L. 
puneium,  a  small  hole,  puncture,  from 
pungOf  puneium,  to  puncture,  the  latter  the 
lem.  part,  of  Ft.  poindre,  to  prick,  from 
same  Latin  verb.  Akin  pounce,  punch.  ] 
1.  The  mark  made  by  the  end  of  a  sharp 
piercing  instrument,  such  as  a  pin,  a  needle, 


B 


or  the  like.  Hence,  (a)  an  indefinitely  small 
space;  a  mere  space  clearly  indicated. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  space,  or  do  stippose  a 
point  in  it  at  such  a  distance  from  any  part  of  the  uni- 
verse. Locke. 

ih)  In  Mom.  that  which  has  neither  length, 
breadtn.  nor  thickness,  sometimes  consid- 
ered as  the  termination  of  a  line ;  that  by 
the  motion  of  which  a  line  is  consid^^ 
to  be  produced;  that  which  has  neither 
parts  nor  magnitude.  Playfair.  (e)  A  mark 
of  punctuation ;  a  character  usea  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  composition,  or  the  pauses 
to  be  observed  in  reading  or  spealdng,  as 
the  comma (,).  the  semi-colon  (j).  the  colon  (:), 
and  the  period  or  full  stop  (\  (d)  A  dot 
placed  before  a  decimal  mction  to  show 
that  it  is  a  decimal  (0)  In  music,  same  as 
Dot.  (f)  In  navig.  a  division  of  the  card  of 
the  niiurmer's  compasa.  See  Compass.  C£r)In 
astron.  a  certain  place  marked  in  Uie  nea- 
vens,  or  distinguished  for  its  importance  in 
astronomical  calculations.  The  zenith  and 
the  nadir  are  called  vertical  pointe;  the 
nodes  are  the  points  where  the  orbits  of.th^ 
planets  intersect  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ; 
the  places  where  the  equator  and  the  eclip- 
tic intersect  are  called  equinoctial  points; 
the  points  of  the  ecliptic  at  which  the  de- 
parture of  the  sun  from  the  equator,  north 
and  south,  is  terminated  are  called  solstitial 
points,  (h)  In  persp.  a  certain  pole  or 
place  wiui  regard  to  the  perspective  plane ; 
as,  (1)  point  of  tight,  the  place  of  the 
eye  whence  the  picture  is  viewed ;  (2)  ob- 
jective point,  a  point  on  a  geometrical 
plane  whose  representation  is  required 
on  the  perspective  plane;  (3)  vant^ing 
point,  that  to  which  all  parallel  lines  in 
the  same  plane  tend  in  the  representation ; 
formerly  called  aceidental  point  (»)  In 
her.  one  of  the  several  parts  denoting  the 
local  positions  on  the 
escutoheon  of  any  figure 
or  charges.  There  are  nine 

Erincipal  points,  marked 
y  letters  in  the  shield  re- 
presented in  the  figure. 
They  are  denominated  as 
follows:— A,  dextor  chief; 
B,  middle  chief ;  0,  sinis- 
tor  chief;  D,  honour 
point;  B,  centre  or  fesse  Points  of  the  Shield, 
point;  F,  navel  or  nombril 
point ;  o,  dexter  base;  H,  middle  base ;  and 
I,  sinister  base.  (J)  The  place  near,  next,  or 
contiguous  to;  verge;  eve.  'I  am  at  the 
poine  to  die.'  Oen.  xxv.  32.  (I:)  Exact  place; 
as,  he  resumed  at  the  voint  where  he  left 
oft.— 2.  That  which  pricks,  pierces,  or  punc- 
tures; particularly,  the  sharp  end  of  a  thorn, 
pin,  needle,  knife,  sword,  and  the  like ;  a 
tool  or  instrument  which  pricks  or  pierces; 
such  as  a  steel  instrument 
used  by  engravers  for  trac- 
ing on  plates,  and  the  like. 
Hence,  (a)  anything  taper- 
ing to  a  sharp,  well-defined 
end,  as  a  smul  cape  or  pro- 
montory, (b)  A  lace,  string, 
or  the  like,  with  a  tag,  used 
for  fastoning  articles  of 
dress.  Elaborate  ties  for  this 
purpose,  with  tags  (called 
Points  in  costume.  aiguiUets  or  agleta)  of  pre- 
cious metal,  were  much 
worn  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, especially  for  fastening  the  long  hose 
to  the  jacket  or  doublet 

Their  points  being  broken— down  fell  their  hose. 

SMmk. 

(e)  In  her.  a  small  part  of  the  base  of  a  shield 
variously    marked     off. 
Point  in  point  is  when  it 
somewhat  resembles  the 

f>ile.  It  is  seldom  used 
n  English  armouries. 
(d)  Lace  worked  by  the 
needle;  as,  point  d'Aleti' 
fon;  poirU  de  Venise; 
sometimes  also  applied  to 
lace  worked  by  bobbins, 
and  also  to  a  much 
cheaper  imitation  fabric 
made  by  machinery.  («)  A  llvelv  torn  of 
thought  or  expression  which  ttruces  with 
force  or  agreeahle  surprise ;  the  sting  of  an 
epigram ;  hence,  force  or  expression  gener- 
ally; as,  his  action  gave  point  to  his  words. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  slurs  his  crimes. 

DrytUn. 

S.  That  which  arrests  attention  or  marks 
the  character,  intention,  or  uuality ;  a  ullent 
trait  of  character ;  a  peculiarity ;  a  charac- 


"S^ 


^^^ 


Point  in  po4nL 


teristio;  as,  the  good  or  bad  vointt  of  a  num. 
a  horse,  a  cow,  d:c. — 1  Single  thing  or  8al>- 
iect;  matter;  as,  in  point  01  tact;  the  ttesity 
is  executed  in  every  point— 6.  ParticulAX* 
thing  desired  or  required;  aim;  purpose; 
thing  to  be  reached  or  accompUshed. 

You  gain  yoat point,  if  TOur  industrious  art 
Can  make  unusual  words  easy.      Roxomnunt. 

6.  The  act  of  aiming  or  striking. 

What  a  point  your  falcon  made  I  SJUtJt, 

7.  A  single  position ;  a  single  assertion ;  a 
single  part  of  a  complicated  question,  or  of 
a  whole.  'The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 
from  poifU  to  point '    Tenny$an. 

Strange  point  and  new  1 
Doctrine  which  we  wouldlcnow  whence  learned. 

MiUon. 
at  A  signal  given  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet; 
hence,  a  note;  a  tune. 

Turning  .  .  .  your  tomruc  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  Skpoinfot  war.      SkaM. 

9.  pi.  In  raiL  the  switeh  or  movable  guid- 
ing rails  at  junctions  or  stationa— 10.  pi. 
Naut  fiat  pieces  of  braided  cordage,  ta- 
pering from  the  middle  toward  each  end; 
used  m  reefing  the  courses  and  top-sails 
of  square-rigged  vessels.  — 11.  A  fielder  in 
the  game  of  cricket,  who  stands  facing, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from,  the  bata-' 
man,  and  whose  duty  is  to  stop  or  oatoh 
the  balls  as  they  come  from  the  bat— 12.  A 
mark  to  denote  the  degree  of  success  or 
progress  one  has  attained  in  certain  triala 
of  skill  and  games,  as  in  rifle-shooting,  bil- 
liards, cards,  and  the  like,  a  single  point 
counting  one ;  as,  he  is  only  one  point  a- 
head;  he  won  although  he  gave  him  twenW- 
five  ^nts  to  begin  with.— Acting  point,  m 
physics,  the  exact  point  at  which  any  im- 
pulse is  fi^ven.- Physical  point,  the  smallest 
or  least  sensible  object  of  sight— Potnte  qf 
support,  in  arch,  the  collect^  areas  on  the 
plane  of  the  piers,  walls,  columns,  ^kc,  upcm 
which  an  edifice  rests,  or  by  whicn  it  is  sup- 
ported.—Poini  qf  contrary  flexure,  a  point 
at  which  a  curve  changes  its  curvature  witti 
respect  to  any  given  external  point,  being 
concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other.— In  optics,  Q)  point  qf  dispersion, 
that  point  from  which  the  ravs  begin  to 
diverge,  commonly  called  the  virtual  focus. 
f2)  Point  qf  incidence,  that  point  upon 
the  surface  of  a  medium  upon  which  a 
ray  of  light  falls.  (3)  Point  qf  refUetum, 
the  point  from  whicn  a  ray  is  reflected. 
U)  Point  qf  refraction,  that  point  in  the  re- 
fracting surface  where  the  refraction  takes 
place.— Toic^  points,  in  the  Hebrew  and 
certein  other  Eastern  languages,  are  certain 
marks  placed  above  or  below  the  consonants, 
or  attached  to  them,  as  in  the  Ethiopic,  re- 
presenting the  vocal  sounds  or  vowels,  which 
? recede  or  follow  the  consonant  sounds.— 
*oint  qf  horse,  in  minina,  the  spot  where  a 
vein,  as  of  ore,  is  divided  by  a  mass  of  rock 
into  one  or  more  branches.— 7o  stand  upon 
points,  to  be  punctilious;  to  be  nice  or  over- 
scrupulous. 'This  fellow  doth  not  stand 
upon  points.*  Shak.— J n  good  point, ^  tag(H>A 
case  or  condition.  Chaucer.  uy.Fr.enbon 
poinet  See  Embonpoint.]— To  point  A  to 
the  smallest  particle;  exactly.  'A  faithtoiie 
Sarazin  all  arm'd  to  point.'   Spenser. 

Hast  thou,  spirit. 
Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  l>ade  theel 

SMoA. 

Point  (polntX  v.t  1.  To  give  a  point  to ;  to 
sharpen ;  to  cut,  forge,  grind,  or  file  to  a 
point ;  as,  to  point  a  dart  or  a  pin ;  also,  to 
taper,  as  a  rope.  Hence— 2.  Fig.  to  give 
point  or  expression  to ;  to  add  to  the  force 
or  expression  ot 

He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  ffrew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.        jFoAmsoit, 

Beauty  with  early  bloom  supplies 

Her  daughter's  cheek,  vad  points  her  eyts.    G^y. 

8.  To  direct  toward  an  object  or  place;  to 
aim;  as,  to  potnf  a  cannon  or  a  rifle  at  an 
object;  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  one.— 

4.  To  direct  the  eye  or  notice  ot 

Whosoever  should  be  guided  through  Ms  battles 
by  Minerva,  and  fointM  to  every  scene  of  them, 
would  see  nothing  out  subjects  of  surprise.     Fopt. 

5.  To  indicate  the  purpose  or  point  ol 

If  he  means  this  ironically,  it  may  be  truer  than  he 
thinks.  He  points  it.  however,  by  no  deviation  fraa 
his  straightforward  manner  of  speech.       Dickant. 

a  To  mark  with  characters  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  the  members  of  a  sentenos 
and  designating  the  pauses ;  as,  to  poini  a 
written  composition.  —  ?.  To  mark  with 
vowel -points.  — 8.  In  masonry,  to  fill  ths 
joints  of  with  mortar,  and  smooth  them 


F&te,  Vis,  fat,  fftll;        mh,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m5ve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U,  So.  abune;     3'.  8c  ley. 


poInU  tfanagh  the 


t  a  tnwBl;  u,  to  point  ft 
ml,  to  (boir  bf  tha  Bonr 
To  pD^  a  Hi^t  to  ftflU 


pUot  — 1.  A  MM-,  —  ..      _.  ._ 

foinud  dI  maleriali  of  >  loaog*  tbii».  or  ol 
Hiurciutdli^iulljr.  AlMowrlittraPoinUL 
Failt-blAn]C(palnt-b]>m[kfl,a.  [ThephnM 
pDtnlMani  bu  lU  ortghi  In  the  dlnclMii 


nnnC-Manit 

Iba  b^I  a  niiipowil  to  moi 


n  •hootlDS  polnt-hliok 
J  — dlrectlr  Vt- 

inc.— IDUrHt:  p1iJn;«pllcit:«IpT««:u, 
point-btanJl  denuL  —  Aa  ui  Ad  wb,  bort- 
inUllr:  dlnctlj. 


.T^^. 


■  ibot  li  nokoHHl  to  nata  ttnlfbt  without 
■ppreeUbl*  drooploft  from   toe   foroa  of 

nBt^knkdHlDfbUiwk}.!!,  LThawUta 
or  blank  ipot  on  *  tanat  at  which  an  arrow, 
baUet,  or  ottaar  miollt  ii  dlachaned.— 
t.  Th*  point  M  wbich  Uu  Una  of  ligfat  lular- 
woti  tM  tcaJactoiT  of  a  prolactUe. 

ZMBt-d^MWnl6>wah-dJUpwiX>L[Fr.|  Point 
of  •appatt;  baali;  s  flXBd  point  at  whleli 
tntopa  fOnn,  and  on  which  aperaHom  ara 


?MBt-daifloe.t  Folnt-d*Tm,i  a 

poAtf,  condition,  and  dsvite,  to  Ima 
old  Fteusli  occor  iDch  phtaaM  ai 


Mntad  (potnt'tdX  p.  and  a.  1.  Shaip; 
IwTtnc  a  iliaip  point;  u,  a  pointed  rwk.  — 
ft.  AJmad  at  or  exprmlj  rafcTTltig  to  loma 
panieniar  panon:  a*,  a  pointed  remaifc.  — 
B.  blcranmatlcal ;  abounding  la  coocetta 
or  trTalj  toma. 

—Ptiniti  tlyU.  la  an<k.  a  nana  applied  to 
teraralrtrlaanaiiallj  called  SD(Ais._/'ofiii- 

ad  ardi,  a  lanoat-ahaped  arch.   Baa  OotBIO. 


Tbtat  poUea  w  /tUtrU  are.  for  dia  Boa  put. 
Utlla  tulll  Brt  «  l£l  up  of  k  ikadH  lUlk.  lAkk 

%.  A  Idnd  at  paidl  or  a^la.-l.  Sanu  aa 

PMntanll  Int  o(  T«rb  Upetm    To  prtek 
wltta  anTiblng  pDlnlad.    (Aauwr. 
FolIltU'  (polntAr},  n.     1,  Om  wbo  or  tbat 
•hli-h  polnta;  ipeciAcallT,  (a)  ttaa  Ivl"- 
01  a  clock  oc  watch,    (b)  A  vailal 

Ty  alUed  tn  Uui  ii —  ■■ ■"- 

forlU 


dos  Bcarlr  alUed  to  the  ti 


Tha  oifgfaial  bread  la  Spanlah,  bnt  that  noi 
conuuDnl]'  Died  Id  Brilal  '~  ~  "  '  ^tt 
ttaa  foihonnd,  to  which  1  ar 


■Ian  of  the  norltaem  c  ia 

Uajor  or  Otaat  Bear,  fr  ng 

the  «Ta  of  tha  obaarrer  t  In 

UnaUinor.— t.  jraut.on  ol 

timber  fixed  tDre-and.af(  Hjr 

nect  the  ttem-fiame  with  her  after-body, 
(Sea  COCKRE.)  The  polnlen  ara  aim  called 
Saakr-pittet.—a.  A  kind  of  grating-tool. 
PotnUnK  (polnt*ig),  1  "^       ^    -       ■ 

■      SedlJUloni  ol  a     „,  ,_... 

InU  maJe-J.  1 
irtar  from  between  tn 
ttone  or  brick  wall,  and  nplai 


lofatiof  «_ _ 

Ing  the  lame  with  __ 

malarial  with  which  the  Jolati  an  nfllled. 

TolntlllS-atoek  (polntlng-itok),  n.  An  ob- 
ject of  ndlcnle  or  icom.  'A  wonder  and  a 
psinluu-etaet'    Shak. 

Mat-tae«(poInfU«}.n.  A  tlna  Und  of 
laee.     See  under  Poimt,  n. 

PrrlnMwt  (polntlea),  a.  1.  Baying  no  point; 
blunt;  obtotei  a*.  B»iAilt(a>awOT(L—t.  Hav- 
ing DO  anuTtneta  otkeamma;  ai,  a  pointleti 
ramaik;  a  pofollMi  loha. 

PolilUaMd(palnt1at«d),a.  In  M.  harlng 
a  imall  dIUDCt  point:  aplcQlale, 

-  ■   -  1  (pdDt«'nian\  n.     A  man  who 

erf  the  polnti  or  iwltchea  on  a 

p.  t  prei.  A  pp.  jwwd ;  ppr.  po£i- 
patirT,  pnHT,  Mod.  Fr.  pair, 
■0,  to  weigh  out.  from  pentm. 


S.  To  toad  wlUi  weight  for  balanrdng. 

4.  To  examine  or  aaceitaln,  aa  bf  the  bal- 
ance; to  wel^ 

H>  CUBM  ccmMer  the  «™»ib,  jMi.  U™  hIkM. 
tW>i.>l»>*ditr-ail<lc»d.HK>c>liiS      ^^ 

5.  To  oppreaa;  lo  wel^  down;  a  reading 
rnrpaiHlnXleA.///..  T.  L 

POlMfpol-'    "'      "- 

-    ided;  n 


h  iteeljard^  to  balance 


power;  eqalpolee;  balance;  eqaillbrlum. 


balai 


,._;haee). 


-—  „  IVt.voiton,  ffom  L.  jh^ 

I.  poiiinit,  a  drink,  a  dnught.  from  jwlo. 
drink.    SeePonOR.I    l.  An;  agent  eap- 

-' — ' morbid,  noxlooi,  dau' 

ellBct  upon  the  anl- 
1  Intiodnced  either  bf 
—  retplratlon.  or  the 
na  are  divided,  with 
reapect  lo  tha  Ungdom  to  which  Out  be- 
long, Into  animal,  ragetabte  and  mineral; 
bat  Ihoea  which  proceed  from  anlmali  ara 
often  called  vtrwrm,  wbllit  tboH  that  an 
OToduced  bj  dlifin  have  the  name  virut. 
With  reipect  to  their  ellecU  ther  have  been 
divided  Inio  foor  clamea,  namelf.  Irritant, 
narcotic,  narcotlco-acxid,  and  leptlc  or  pn- 
treacebt.  The  poiaou  that  affect  tfae  bodj' 
throDgh  a  puncture  or  abraalon  may  be  de- 
ilirad  from  the  mlneml,  the  regetabla,  or 
theaslmaJ  klngdan];buG.wlthafew  exoap- 
tiofii,  thoaa  deilTed  from  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  klngdov 
If  Introdacedlnto 

Into  the  Mood;  i , 

Inert  when  Introdocad  Into  Uie  atomach, 
■ctliw  Mdj  by  dlnct  Introdnetlen  Into  the 
blooa.  ne  moit  active  polaona,  in  amall 
doaei,  freqaentljlonn  moit  taloabla  medi- 
ctnea.  There  are  certain  nolaana.  however. 
which  are  lethal  In  the  a 
t.  That  wUeb  talnta  i 
porttT  or  healthier  th< 


chailflnjecl 


IntqDantltT.— 
leatrova  moral 
L»n  CM  evU  ex- 


ro  Infect  with  pol- 


Polaoa  (pol'mY  v.I.    1.  To  Infect 

•on;  to  pot  ptaaon  In  or  on;  lo  ai —  , 

to;  ai,  lo  poiton  an  arrow.  '  Tlie  sotim'il 
chalice.'  SMat.  '  Aa  well  ml^t  pubon  pol- 
lon.'  Shak.  '  Qotven  and  bowi  and  ^OHon'd 
darta'  AoKomTOon.— 1.  To  attack,  Injure, 
or  kill  br  polaon. 


PolMiuUa(pal'in-a-bn,  a.   Lt  Capablaof 

Slionlng; venomoua  ' PaiionaibUhBrmim^* 
turn  Toiiktr,  —  S.  Capable  of  belug  pol- 

Padson-bnll)  (pol'in-bolbx  n.  A  polaonoua 
bnlboua  plant  balonglng  to  Ibe  genua  Brona- 
vlgla  (B.  toBcaria). 

PMiMn-«Uer  (pol'in-elnUr),  n.  SaeFolSoll- 


rnpta;  that  wldch  polaona  orcomipta. 
rQUon-IUU  (Pol'm-fangV  n.  One  of  the 
laperloT  maxtUarr  teeth  <a  certain  apeolea 


having  a  channel  Id  ft  through  which  the 
pofaoDDua  fluid  la  conveved  Into  the  wonnd 
when  thej  bite.  The  fang  ordlnarl^  Ilea 
ncumbent,  bnt  when  the  aeipent  bliea,  It 
la  erected  and  the  polaoD-gluid  la  at  the 
•anu  time  compreMed  aDd  emptied  of  Ita 
■ecretlon.  which  la  Injected  thrDOgh  the 
hoUuw  fang  Into  the  wound.  Bee  out  under 

PolMBtlllt  (poi^-fnlX  o.     Baplete  with 

pelaoD-     ITande^onle. 
MMII-Cland  (pol'iD«land).  n.     A  gland 

— 1 — I.  mj  piinta  which  tacnlaa  and  oe-r 
. n.i. r — nvejred 


i,  Fr.  ton;     Dg.  alv;     'B,  b 


POLABIZATHnf 


tha  qaL  i>rd«  ApocyiucHe,  tht 
Ich  l>  ■  drupe  Incloilng  s  kernel 
noualji  poltunoDi.    U 


at  the  iiupected  per 
PolBon-oak  tpol'za-flk),  n.    ' 

PouoilOiUI  {poi'cn-uftX  o^  Having  th«  qui- 
lltlei  Dt  paluu;  conUlnlng  poI»ii;  tenam- 
oiu:  carnipEiog;  Impairing  >aiindiieu  or 
parity,  'The  pouonovt  damp  of  night' 
Slat.  ■  Where  each  nun  waflii  wlUi  hli 
bead  Iq  a  cloud  ol  ..     .   ~ 


.  .. .«  (pol'm-trS).  n.  A  tree  that 
polsoiu^  a  uanie  tflvta  to  a  numher  of  treoB 
orplanUofdilTereot  EeTiara,poBteHl]iff  poi' 
aoaoui  proportlee.eapeclallylofiAiuonKM- 
ala  or  iwamp-iumac.  BAut  aaieodttutreii 
or  cllmblog-auniac.  and  mttu  pumila  or 
dwarf-iumac  of  Uie  UolM  Statea 
PoliUrettooIi'iirXn.^  Weight.    "Thi 


of  Sowueia.'    Stau.- 
IvitreL  Poltral  (pol'trel.  poi'tral),  n.    iF 

fireaat.]'  Anaoui  for  the  lireaeC  of  a  ho'rv 
r^trlnal  (pal'tnn-al).  n.  Same  ai  Poicrti 
FoltlllW  (poi'lrtnX  n.     [Fr.,  from  L  ptctu 

wrloriMbe  hreaml.J    Tlii  '         '    ■*      ' 

knight;  alio^  I' ' ' 


.eoverlappli 


cif  metal  which  < 

hone. 

lOlM  (poiiV    See  POIBB. 
PokB{p«l[),n,(O.D.iw*e,Bi 

peki,  a  Back,  a  bag.  ]    1,  A  1 


■leeve,  ghaped  Uke  a  bag. 

Poke,  Pokawe«d  (pen,  pak-tted).  n    The 

Otcandra,  othervlie  called  Poean,  Coeum, 
and  Oarget  at  North  America.    See  Phyto- 


Poke  (p^kX  e.1.  pnL  i 
ing.  [D.  and  LO.  p 
poJ».  a  dagger ;  Sw.  p 


,:  a  ,i,ATp, 
blow;  Gael 


puih.   According  to  Wedgwood  tt  tiands  In 
(tudr.   Therelsaao[t«Dedfornit»aiA(whioh 


the  dark  or  In  a  hole.— l.  To  put  a  poke 
on;  Bi,  lo  jxAi  an  ol.  tUnlted  Slalaa.] 
See  the  noun.  3,— ropo*«  a  jlrt,  to  iHr  It— 
Topoteflta,  to  Joke;  lomakefun.-Tsiiiits 


[rope;  to  aearch;  b 
u  bi  the  dark. 


ro  buiy  one'i  lell  without  a  dsflnll 
t:  followed  by  abovLS.  To  conSi 
""" "hout  aaylhlng  to 


Poke(p6k).n.  1.  Agentle  thruit:  atog:a 
tudden  puih.  'Diving  me  a  poke  In  the 
liba.'  Lent  LjiUBn.-~i.  A  laiy  penon:  a 
dawdler.  [United  aute*.]— S.  An  appantua 
to  prereot  annily  beaata  from  leaploE  feneea, 
coDilithig  of  a  yoke  with  a  pole  Luerled 
pointing  forward.    [United  Statea,] 

AkB-tMTT7  (pfik^-tl).  ti.    The  fruit  of 


PokB-boim«t  (psk^D-neti.  n.  a  long, 
atnlght,  projecting  bonnet  formerly  worn 
by  women.    '  Hli  mamma . . .  with  ber  old 

jw*B*onncl.'    Thacktray, 

Poks-Ioken  (p6kia-kn).  n.   An  Indian  word 

Fate.  fiU,  tat,  t«U;       m*.  met.  bill       pin 


or  atagnant  pool,  eilendlng  Into  the  land 
tram  a  atream  or  lake.  '  The  wild-fowl  are 
amazlngfond  of  pojtd^ojlvna.'  Haliburton, 

Poks-net  (pSk'net},  n.    See  Pole-bet. 

P0kwCp61rtr).n.  1.  Onowhopokea.— tThal 
which  pokei;  eepedBlly,  (a)  an  iron  or  ateal 
bar  or  rod  uied  In  poUng  or  atlnloE  the 
fire  wheu  coal  la  uaed  tor  fnel :  0)1  a  amall 
■tick  or  Iron  uaed  tor  aetUng  the  plait*  of 
mm.  '  My  ruil  and  >»>w.'  XMIot.  (e)  An 
Iron  Inalrtinient  uaed  tor  dtlTlue  bo<n>a  on 
maata.  It  haa  a  flat  foot  at  the  one  end  and 
a  round  knob  at  the  other. 

Poker  (pOk'ir),  n.  [Camp.  Dan.  patter,  the 
devil;  W.  pom,  a  hi^igshlin;  E.  Puck.]  Any 
frightful  object,  eapeclallv  In  the  dark;  a 
bogbear.    (Colloq.    United  Statea] 

Poker  (pik'ar),  n.  A  favourite  gwne  at 
caida  in  the  United  Btatea 

Pokarllh  (pOk'Ar.lah),  a.  Frightful;  ouulng 
tear,  eipeclallj  to  children;  aa,  a  poteritK 
place.    [Colloq.    United  Statea.) 

Fokariilt(p6k'er-lih),a.  Stiff,  like  a  poker. 
[Colloq.  J 

Poker-pictnTe(pik'Arplk-Uir),  fL  An  1ml- 


, .-    Bee  Foci. 

(pik'lns).  a.     Drudgtog;  atrvUe. 

poking  profualon.  or  em- 

ofnceot  drudgery.'    Orag. 


(cXoq-l 

POklUK-Bt 


k  (pak'lng-atlk),  n. 
ly  used  hi  adjuitinf 
Ina  and  potinff^ttia 


'That  comer  la  pii)/  and  m 

Ma^^lak-a).!!.   lit]  Jl 
^lodlea  written  In  imib 


dance  tunei;  a  polonalie. 
PolMCA  (pfi-lak'a),  n.     [It  potawo;  Fr. 
^ue.]    A  reaaei  with  three  maitt  uuc 
the  Mediterranean.     The  maita  are  uiu 
of  one  piece,  ao  that  theyhare  neither b 


PoIaOkt(P«l'ak),n. 


Polander  (pdl'and-«r).  n 
ol  Poland. 
FoUnlila  (poi-a-nli'l-aX  i 


ot  Alia  and  America,  with  palmate  leavea, 


id  terminal  cluii 
EaiC  Indiei.  ai 


f  often  >how 

in  Cocbln-Chlna  i 


t{pal%r),«.  (I.L.i»fart«,fromI-ywIi 
•  i/ule.  See  Pole.]  I.  Pertaining  to  a  pon 
or  the  polea  of  a  iphere :  aa.  (a)  pertaining 
to  the  polnta  In  which  the  azlaot^  the  earth 
la  auppoaed    to   meet  the  apbere  of  the 


heavenai(k)  pertaining 


I  either  Htremlty 


it  the  axlg  round  whl^  the  earth  retolrea, 
!:,  Proceeding  or  liiulng  from  the  reglona 
near  the  polei  of  the  earth.  '  Two  pillar 
winda,  blowing  adverae,'  Jliltan.— S.  Per- 
taining to  a  magnetic  pole  or  poica;  pertain- 
ing to  the  pohita  of  a  body  at  which  Ita 
attractive  or  repulafve  energy  li  concen- 
trated.—Potor  oivl*,  the  ar-'-    * '- 


formed  by  I' 


I    merldlani  —  Poior 


il,  nhic 

aula- Poiarfceor.  SeeunderBsAH.- Pelar 
,  two  amall  clnleiol  the  earth  parallel 


The  dlttanco  of  each  trom  tia  own  pole  la 
equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  eellpUe.  and 
the  apacee  within  the  two  clrolei  are  called 
the  /rigid  mui— polar  eloti,  an  optical 
apparatua,  wiiereby  the  hoar  ol  tbe  day  la 
found  by  meanaotthepolarUatlonof  light. 
— Poiar  eo-ordinaia.  See  under  Amalytie^ 
—Polar  dial,  a  dial  whoae  plane  li  parallel 


from  one  of  Ita  polea ;  more  eipeclally,  the 
angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from 
the  elevated  pole  of  the  heaveni.     It  la 

circle  paulng  through  It,  or  by  the  coms- 
pondlog  angle  at  the  centre  of  theapbeiiL 
Accordlog  aa  the  north  or  aouth  pole  la 

or  the  aouthpotar  duftanee.—PaiaTJomt, 
In  pAviicf,  force!  that  are  developed  and 
act  to  paira,  with  oppoilte  tendenciea,  aa  In 
magnellam.  electricity,  ttc.— Polur  tighU. 
aurora  borealle  or  auitralla  — /"otor  pro- 
jeetian.  the  projection  of  part  of  the  iuilace 
of  a  iphere  on  the  plane  of  one  ol  the  polal 
clrclea,  the  point  of  projection  being  at  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.— Polar  ttar,  the  pol&- 

Polkrchy  (pol'ar-kl),  n.  [Or.  po^iH.  many, 
and  arehe,  ^^OTernment]     Govermnent  by 

PoStrtO  (pS^liS'lk),^'  ^of^  (^are.| 
Polaxllyt  (pdrar-i-ll).  odn.     In  a  polaiy 

manner.    Sir  T.  Eroimi. 
FoUrlmeter  (pai-ar-ltn'et«r).  n.     [Pster. 

and  Gr.   nrelrvn,  a  meaiure.]     Same  aa 


Poliulacapa  (pfi-lar'l-tkdF),  u.  An  optical 
Inatrnment.  vaiioua  kinda  of  wtdch  have 
been  contrived,  for  cihlbltiog  the  polarln- 
tlon  of  light  The  Important  portlonaof  the 
Inatrument  are  thepolarlxlngand  analyalng 
plateaorprltniB.and  these  are  formed  dtber 

ol  reOectlog  aurfacei  artlflclHlly  Joined  to- 

P^Mlttle  (pfrla-rii'tlk),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  eihtbltlns  polea ;  arlaing  from  or  depend- 
ent upon  the  poaieulon  of  polea  or  polar 
characterlitlca ;  having  a  polar  arrange- 
ment or  dlapoiitlon     Goodrich, 

PolATltr  (pfrlar'l-ti),  n.  llial  qnaUty  ot  a 
body  in  virtue  of  which  peculiar  propertiea 
realde  In  certain  point!  called  polea;  uiually, 
aa  In  electriBed  or  tnagnetlied  bndlea,  pro- 
pertiea of  attraction  or  repulilon.  or  the 
power  of  taking  a  certain  direction^  aa.  the 
polaritu  of  the  magnet  or  magnetic  needle, 
whoie  pole  li  not  alwayi  that  of  the  earth, 

ihtrity  when  It 


repela  the  ot 
Poitlln,ble 


ie_  pole  of  a 
(pai'ir 


■a-bl),  0 


irit|Fwhenlt 
-  needle  and 

Capable  at 

„ „.k  LTTieart 

of  polarizing  or  giving  polarity  to  a  body. — 
Z. 'The  itate  of  being  polarlied  or  of  having  po- 
Urity.— Polnnialian  c/  light,  a  change  pro- 
duced upon  light  by  the  action  of  ceruda 
media,  by  which  It  eihlblti  the  appearanoa 
of  having  polarity  or  polei  poaaeMlng  dUfe- 
rent  propertlee.  The  polarliation  of  light 
may  be  ^ect«d  hi  variooa  waya.  but  chleD/ 
in  the  following:— (1)  By  reflection  at  a  pro- 
per angle  from  tbe  anrtacea  ol  traniparent 
media,  aa  glain,  water,  &c.  (i)  By  lnn»- 
mliaion  through  cTJItaU  poaaeiahig  the  pro- 
perty of  double  refraction.  (9)By  tranamlialon 
through  a  luRlclent  number  ot  tranapcnnt 
uncryataltlied  platea  placed  at  proper  anglea. 


nAte,  not,  mere;       tObe.  tub.  ball;       oil.  pound; 


r.Sctiv- 


uUier  bodln  lmp«HKt]j  civi 

■mtg.  motligr-oI-pMrl,  Ad,   Tor   ...       .  „ 

1^  this  alimilT  proparty  of  lij^l  hai  Kllorded 


1  eiidaiialloii  of  HTtnl  nri  iolrietM  pb»- 
namMUi  In  optin.— PIsm  oT  --■--'—■•- 

that  putlcnlupluu  In  which  1.-^ 

Iwd  tight  Inddant  at  thopokiidns  ingla  1> 
nuwtcaploDilfnasctad.  whenthgpolaiiu- 
Uon  1*  prodDCCd  bf  nSsctlOD  tha  planB  or 
nBcotJan  <i  the  plaoa  ot  poluliatlon.  Ac- 
---■'-»  to  Fmnol'i  theot;,  which  !•  tlul 
^■y  racdvad.  tha "■ 


timted,  u  (he  frea  endB  o[  ■ 


eordlns  to  Fr 
ganenUy  ract 

that  ■ 


w  poUrlxIng  anglo  mra  a 
iTded  «a  paipanalciiliu'  to  .      .     . 
»  WM  nOecUiHi,  and  thsnfon 


anrnHected 
jDrdlnBlT  to  ba  I 


!  J  oomapondlog  in  the  pulei  of 


panllal  to  the  TaAaaUng  auifaea. 
nIaTlM(pal'<r-liLa.t.pTat  ApunlaKad; 

'     '  '    ',    Todaieloppol>iltyln;ap- 


'dts  w^ich 


ppr.  »<aF 
pUwl  to  : 


at  llEht  ifhanadad  apoD 


by  ,     poUaic  pUt  or 


ad  (psrar-Iid).  p.  and  a.    HaTtag 

polailtijanectadbypolariiatlon- '— 

tad  llf  Dt ;  pclariad  imdluib  bf 


;i"^RS; 


•d  Ugb  t  ii  tnnunltled  throosh 
ii>i«i<iiitiuedia.(ttpacUll7thIiiugbpUtei 
I  doubly  nCractlnff  cryitaL 
UlMr  (pAUr  li'Crl.  n.  In  optia.  that 
part  of  a  polartBcapa  by  which  light  li  po- 
larlud :  dullDgulabod  from  anaij/ttr  (which 

POUjrr  I  (pfil-a-rl).  a.  [SeeFOLAR.]  Teadln^ 
to  ajMis ;  haTlDB  a  direction  to  a  pole.  Sa 
T.  Bnant. 

roldar(p(>l'd«r),'v  [D  1  IntheNethailandi, 

neanat  lirtlc,  whli^  being  utlgliially  a  mor- 
aaa  or  laVe.  bu  been  dralDBd  and  hroDght 


Poidi 


(pAld'wl).  n.    Coane  lacking  ni 


Ji  oi"i>afa;L_. 

from  L  pnlui,  a  itake.  Sea  Fjtu.]  ..  .. 
long,  alender  piece  of  wood ;  a  tall  piece  of 
tlmDer:  frequently  need  in  compoiJUon; 
aa,  a  catTlage-iipfa.  the  beam  of  a  rehlcta 
_L..i.  B^p^f^i^  (vo  honei;  a  bean^pob,  a 

ki-t  1. —  tratned;  a  hnp- 

A  perch  or  rod,  a 
InglUfeetorSl 

— -iUuiedaiaaapat- 

.  _.-_-.. ,  a  aquare  pota  denoting  6^ 

KliJy«rda.orS(Hiqiiareynrda.— 3.  '-■—• — 


—  ,_  —  -lUtrv,  the  platei  at  tha  «- 
ilUea  of  a  galranle  batteiy,  or  tba  wirea 
...  ;h  Join  them,  the  end  which  lichemlally 
paoite  bafBg  called  ttia  poailiM  jiole.  and 
that  which  li  chemically  acliTe  the  nArafttv 
pKlrt.  Bee  KLBCtHODC  —  7.  la  ano^fioit 
gaotA.  a  point  fixed  upon  ai  a  point  of  refer- 
eace  for  the  meaniremeiit  of  dlitaneai  and 
dlrectloni.     See  AHiLTTICAU  —  Pola  9f  a 

(lati.  In  Dfitta.  (hethlduatpartolacontex 
Mia,  or  the  tblmieat  part  cfaooDcsTeleni: 


POLX-STAR 

caniBi;   hence,  any  coarae   warai.     Alu 

written  PoUdavv.    Cltavtland. 
Pola-avll  (p01-«'vil).  n.     Bwue  a*  P<M;<U. 
Fole-lAttie  (pW-UTH),  n.     A  lathe  In  whlih 

poiila  ilalng  from  tha  bed,  and  l>  turned  l>y 
a  ttrap  wbkh  pauea  two  or  three  tinifa 
round  It,  tlie  lower  end  of  tlie  ilnu  Uihk 
connecled  to  the  treadle,  and  the  other  aii 
to  a  iprlng  pole  above. 
Foloniiirda  (por^niarli) 


'js-svr 


a  civil  magitlnil*  «hi> 
re  all  itrangera  and  fuivni 
nd  all  chlidtvn  of  r>"'- 


Pf^mia  Pole 

aliSnOr   ;• 


>  pointa  on  the  nirjaci 

the  earth.  In  each  hemliphere.  of  the  te 
mean  anuoal  lamperatan,  the  two  In  tha  ii 


FUtr..  and  the  oth( 
■nrrouuded  by  bothennal  linea  in 


□fit*' 


a  globe  or  ■ 

r  ii  called  tpcU  q/  re 


'PoU  ^  TtmlatvA      Pr***' 


In  thli  cue  the  ditrerant  pulQtaof  Uic  Kurf » 

of  the  iphere  deacrlbe  pijallel  circle*  havir 

the  pole*  of  IBToluUnn  for  their  polaa 
Pole(pai),  "-    A  natlra  of  Folaad. 
Pola-aza  (pAl'alu).  »     [Apparentlv 

Boltalong  itiolcand  aa  

poU,  the  head,  and  axe. 

hatchet.     There  are  mi 

poIe-aie;  aa,  (a)  a  lo 

-  •-"'■- ---int  IS 


A  1^.^  I*** 


Swittna 


F0180N-OAK 


taifiea.  of 
fruit  of  irbl 


irbl<;h 


ItUHdlO 


employod  in  Midi, 
of  ifullt  or  iDDOceDcSi  tbft  nwult  gener&U; 
being  the  deaUi  of  tiio  luapected  penon, 
P<dMii-wl[  (pol'in-Sk),  n.    Suns  u  Foitan- 

IH>uanon«  (po!'i''-'i>)i  "■  HuTing  tbe  qua- 
llties  of  poison;  coalalntag  polico;  Tenom- 
oui ;  corruptLag ;  JtnpAlrlng  ■oundneu  or 
purllv.  'lilt  Dfiitonoiu  damp  of  nlaht' 
Shall.  •  Where  uch  num  wsfka  with  hli 
head  Inacloudot  poitoiuutllieH.'   Ttnnv- 

PoUonotlBly  <pol'in.u«-ll),a(fi!.  InB  pol- 

■onoua  inanher;  with  fatal  or  ihjurfaiu 
eHecta 

PolaononsiWM  (pol'm-iu-noa),  n.  Thaqua- 

lof  (pol'in-aani),  o.    Foinmoui. 
a,  PolBon-ium&cli  (poi'm- 

3l .,_  ,  polbonpiu 


Folion-Bui 

.fi-makl,  .1.     _ 

north  Aniericaa  ihruli,  • 
Poiton-tlder. 

Poiion-tree  (poi'm-trt), 


K  tree  that 


■t  loxicodetutron 

, WlM  jHimite  or 

sf  Ihs  United  SUtea 


Folgnre  t  (poli'ar),  n.    Weight. 
uluUtT  and  pcttari  of  goodnei 


T<^  (poil).    See  POIBE. 

PokeipflkXn.  (O.D.po*i!,aaacl£Drba«;Ii 
poki,  a  Back,  a  bag,  J  1-  A  pocket;  a  pon 
a  hag;  a  ucIl  'And  then  hA  dnw  a  t 
from  hli  pojte/    £Aa<t. — A  pig  in  a  jx 


Poke.  PokawMd  (p6k,  pSk-wM).  n 

popular  namA  of  a  plant,  the  Phyi 
derandm,  otharwiae  caliad  Paean,  ( 
and  Gargtt  ol  North  America.    See  1 


PokatpAkX  e.t.  prel 
ino,      (D,  and  LO. 

?«lt 


dagger;  &w.pAk,  a  iticV:  probably 

piuh.  According  to  Wedgwood  It  itanda  In 
Uw  lame  niatloa  to  pu£  ai  Itoke  doei  to 
ttiei.  ThereliasDttenEdtona]HacA(wlilch 
Ktl]  1.  To  thraat  agaluit,  eipecially  to 
thruit  tnipetblng  long  or  pointed  agsinit. 

animal :  hence,  to  feel  or  gearcb  for.  ai  In 
the  dart  or  in  a  hole.—  Z.  To  put  a  poke 
on;  ai,  to  pola  an  ox.  lUnlted  Stalea] 
See  the  noon,  3.— To  po*«  o^Irt,  tottirlt.— 
To  pokefun.  to  Joke;  tomikefun.~ropsta 
/hi  at.  to  ridicule;  to  make  a  butt  of  one. 

Poke  (pdkX  v.i.  1.  Togntpa;  Waearoh;  to 
(eel  or  pulh  one'a  nj,  u  in  the  dark. 

A 1^  in'X*  W  yJS  i'a^  iL^tK'Mk' 

3.  To  buiy  one'i  aalt  without  a  dadnlta  i^ 
Ject:  followed  hj  about.— 3.  To  conDne  or 
abat  ODS'i  teir  np  without  anything  to  do. 

Poke  (p«k),  n.  I.  A  gentle  thnut:  a  Jog:  a 
tudden  puth.  'Giving  me  a  p<iia  In  the 
liba.^  Lord  Lytton.  —  S.  A  lazy  penon;  a 
dawdler.  (United  Sutea.}-3.  An  appaiatui 
to  prevent  unruly  boaila  from  leapluBfenoea, 
coniiitlng  of  a  >oke  with  a  pole  tniertcd 
poloUng  forward,    (Untied  SUte*,) 

A>kB-MTT7  (pAklwrlX  ti.  The  fruit  of 
fhjtoUccR.  from  which  la  eitracted  a  rich 

rrplA  lulce,  uaed  In  dyeing.  In  America 
ia  a  favourite  food  for  tame  mocking, 
blt^i. 
Poke-llonlUt  (pOk^n-ael),  n.  A  long, 
atralght,  projecting  bonnet  formerlj'  *aru 
by  women.  •  Hia  maroma  ...  with  her  old 
iioi«*DnMt.'  Thacktny. 
FDk»-l0ken  (pik^O-kn),  n.   An  Indian  word 


amaring  fond  ot  poie-iokffn.'  ifalAurton. 

P0k«-I18t  Cpflk'net),  n.    Bee  POLB.KET. 

P0k9r{p4lSr),B.  1.  Onewhopokea. -2.11181 
which  pokea;  etpedally,  (a)  an  iron  or  aleel 
bar  or  rod  uaed  in  pokiiig  or  illrrtng  the 
Hre  wheu  coal  k  used  for  fuel ;  (A)t  a  tmall 
nick  or  Iron  uaed  [or  lettliii  the  plaita  of 
ntSa  'My  mlfandKitfr.' £<U>r.  (c)Aii 
Iron  inatmment  uaed  (or  driving  hoopa  on 

a  roond  loiob  at  the  othet. 

Fokar  (pAk'ir),  n.  [Comp.  Don.  polcker,  the 
deHI:  W.  iHoea,  ■  hobgoblin;  E.  Pmi.  ]  Any 
rrlghtful  obiect,  eapeclalir  in  the  dark;  a 
bugbear,    IColloq,    United  Statea,] 

Folur  {p6k'«r),  n,  A  favourite  game  at 
carda  in  the  ITnitad  Statei, 

PoksrUh  (pAk'«r-iih),  a.  Frightful;  caiultig 
fear,  eapedally  to  children;  aa,  *  pokeritk 
place,     [(^olloq,    United  Statea,] 

PDkerlali(pik'«r-lib),a.  SUtr,  lika  ■  poker. 

(Colloq,) 

Poker-iiliitiirs  (pfik'Ar-plk.tOi).  n.  An  Imi- 
tation of  a  blatre-waahed  drawing.eiecuted 
by  alngelng  the  aurface  of  white  wood  with 
a  heaUd  poker,    FairluM. 

Poke-*lMTe(pek'alSv},n.     AUndolwide 

Poknre«d,  n.    Sea  PaEx. 

PokllW  (p4k1ng),  o.  Drudging;  aerTUe. 
'Brea  to  aome  jw^ii^  profeuion.  or  em- 
ployed la  aome  oRlce  of  drudgery.'  Qrau. 
[Coile- ' 


poking  profeuion. 

fCodoq, 

"*" — mcK  iBOk'imnUK). 

Fiua  and  poking^tieit 

Pokr  (pfik*!).  a.  Conllned;  cramped;  muity. 
'  Hut  comer  ia  poty  and  narrow.'    Tima 

PoIftOM  (pfi-lak'a),  n,  {It,]  A  name  applied 
to  melodiet  wiiUen  in  ImiUUon  ol  Pollah 

PoUcca  <pw — „  - 

laqvt.\    Aveiaelwlth 

the  Medlt«TanB8D.     The  nuule  are  uaually 

of  one  piece,  ao  that  they  have  neither  tope. 

capi,  nor  croaa-tnaa     Called  alao  Polacye 

and  Pataqat. 
Polaokt  (pAI'akV  n.    A  Pole ;  a  Polander. 

SAot. 

Polacre  (po-Uk'ir),  n.    Be«  Poiacoa. 
Pol&n  (polanX  n.  A  piece  of  armourlorthe 

knee;  a  knee-piece. 
Polaiuler(pdl'and-«r),n.     A  Pole,  or  native 

of  Poland. 
Pl)l«nl«lftCl»l-a-nli'l-a).n.  [Or.jmli/a.  many. 

eroui  and  unequal,  1  A  genuaotplanta.nat 
order  GapparioaceB.  Tbe  ipacfei  are  her- 
baceoui  plants  natlvea  of  the  wanner  parte 


Id  In  Cocbln-CblDB  ■ 


Polaqna  (po-UUO.  "-     See  PolaocA 


PalU(p«l'tr).a.  [LLpsterii 
a  pole.  SeePotk]  ]  ■"--■- 
or  the  polea  of  "  — *" " 


L)  pertainlitf 


ponding 


POLARIZAIIOH 

heaven! ;  (b)  pertaining  to  either  extremity 

i.  Proceeding  or  liaulng  from  tbe  reglao* 
near  the  polea  of  tlio  earth.  'Two  polar 
winda,  blowing  advene.'  Jfilf^n.— 3,  Per- 
taining to  a  magnetic  pole  or  polea;  petiain- 
Ing  to  the  points  of  a  body  at  which  ita 

trat*i  —  Polor  anato,  the  angle  at  a  polo 
f oimed  by  two  merldlana  —  Polar  ozu, 
tbat  alia  of  an  utrunomlcal  initrument.  «■ 
an  equatorial,  which  ia  parallel  to  the  earth'a 
a>lt,— /"(itariear.  See  under  BiAR.—J'iilar 
eirfUa,  two  small  clrclei  of  the  earth  parallel 
to  the  equator,  the  one  north  and  the  other 
south,  dutant  S9*  23*  from  either  pole.  Th« 
north  polar  circle  is  called  the  are^  circle 
andthaionthpolarclrclotbe  antarctiecirde. 

equal  to  the  obllgnity  of  the  ecliptic!  and 
the  spaces  within  the  Imo  cirtles  are  called 
tbe  frigid  lona.— Polar  clock,  an  optical 
apparatut,  whereby  the  hour  of  tbe  day  la 
found  by  means  of  tbe  polarliatlon  of  Ught. 

—Polar  dial,  s  dial  whose  plane  Is  parallel 
to  the  earth's  ax\L  — Polar  dUtanee.  the 
angular  disUnce  of  any  point  on  ■  spbers 
from  one  of  its  poles ;  more  eapedally.  the 
angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from 
the  elevated  pole  of  tbe  heavena.  It  ia 
measured  by  the  Intereepled  arc  of  the 
-'---'----  ing  through  It.  or  by  theccrt'e*- 
n^e  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
BB  the  north  or  »uth  tiole  la 

or  the  totUhpolar  diilatKO.—PotarJurca. 

act  in  pairs,  with  opposite  tendenciea,  aa  in 
magneOam.  electrlglty.  &c.— Polar  lighit, 
aurora  borealls  or  auatralia.  —  Poiar  prc- 
jcction,  the  prolectiau  of  part  of  the  lUilaoa 
of  ■  sphere  on  the  plane  of  one  of  the  polar 
circiee,  the  point  of  projection  being  at  the 
centre  of  Uie  sphere.— Polar  tWr,  the  pole- 

Polaxchy  (iiorar-kl),  n.  [Or.  pofjw,  many, 
and  arSti.  goveramentl     Oovemment  by 

Polarlo  (pOlar'lkX  a."  PotS^[a«r«.1 
FolajUyt  (pAI'ar-I.ll}.  ode.     In  a  polary 

Polkrlmator  (pSl-ar.lm'eWr).  n.     [Polar. 

PolariieopB. 
Polulinetiy  (pHI-ar-Im'et-ri),  n.     The  art 

or  procesa  of  meaiuring  or  analyaing  the 

polarization  of  light. 
PolMU  (pe-la'risX  n.     (LJ    In  ojfnm.  the 

P^iflacapa  (pO-larl-skap),  tL  An  optical 
initrument.  various  kindi  of  which  have 
been  contrived,  for  exhibiting  the  poUrU*. 

Uonofllght.     ThelmnnTlintii— ' '  "- 

Inatrument  ar 

of  natutal  erya     

of  rofleoting  aurtaces  artlBclally  Jollied  to- 

Foluliuo  (pe-la-ria'tlk).  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  exhibiting  polea ;  arising  from  or  depend- 
ent upon  tbe  poeaetaion  of  polee  or  polar 
iharacteristlo ;   having   a  polar  ammge- 


or  disposition.     _ 

Pol&rltr  (pd-lar'l-tiy  n.  1-hat  qnallQ  of  ■ 
body  in  virtue  of  which  peculiar  properties 
reelde  In  certain  points  called  polea;  unially, 
aa  tn  electrified  or  magnetised  bodies;  pro- 
partic*  of  attraction  or  repuWon,  or  the 
power  of  taking  a  certain  direction;  aa.  Uh 
polarity  ol  the  magnet  or  magnetic  needle, 
whose  pole  li  not  alwaya  that  of  the  earth, 
but  a  point  somewhat  eaaterlr  or  weaterly. 
Aminelml  llsaid  topoBseisiisJari(|r  when  It 
■Uiacta  one  pole  of  a  DiigtMlie  needle  and 
repela  the  ol£er. 

PoUrlnble  (pAlir-li-a-bl),  a.    Capable  td 


larily.— PotoK 
dnced  upon  II) 
media,  t^  whit 
of  having  polarity  o 


a  the  appeanuK* 
I  pfssrsalng  dllTti- 
uftatlou  el  Vgit 


The  polarltatlon  at  .^._ 

:ted  In  various  waya,  but  dileOf 
in  uie  iuuDWlng>  (1)  By  reflection  at  a  pni- 
per  angle  from  the  nrf  aces  of  truuparent 
media,  aa  glaaa,  water.  Ac.  <«  By  trana- 
mlsalon  through  cryitalapoaseasuig  the  pny 
perty  of  double  refraction.  (3)By  tninniiaalDn 


uncrystalliicd  plates  p! 


ndatpropera 


"U,  fat,  f»ll:       mi,  met,  htr;       pine,  pin; 


tabe,  tnb,  bnli;       oil,  pound; 


otll«r  bodlH  Impartectl)'  crrttalUiad.  u 
■nts,  moUier^f-peiU'l.  ix.  Xte  Imowleilgc 
cur  Ihb  liugulu  properlr  of  light  tiu  iff  orded 
uiaipUiuUDnalUTsnl  tnylatrkM*  pbs- 
BOmuik  in  opUo*.— PIoih  or  fMforiioIiSn, 
(bat  pwUcolv  plus  inohicbknyo'paUr- 
lud  light  incident  M  Un  potaiiilnc  uigl<  >■ 
moitooirioulyrellactod.  wbBntbepolulzi- 
tlon  li  pnidu«d  tqr  teRoctloo  the  pline  of 
nDecUan  li  the  plMW  of  poUilBlloii.  Ac- 
coTiUiiB  Id  Fmnel'i  thtorr,  whlcb  ii  Uut 
>M>Mr>Ily  ncelT*d,  tha  Mbntloni  of  llyht 
A  bx  any  plane  an  perpeodlcalar  to 


-T, J  a*  parptodlGalaL  .,  —  ,_-— 

tncldaikM  uia  r^lectlon,  and  theiefcn* 
DBnllBl  bi  Oa  reBMUng  nirfac«, 

raUlM(p<U'4r4lVv.(.  ^eL  App.  wlaKud; 
ppr.  wlariEAid.  To  deVelop  polanty  In :  ap- 
pU«d  lo  rutot  light  iHian  actwl  npon  by 
celtalD  me^  and  nrfacei. 

Polailnd  (p61'«r-lid: 
poUiltr ;  tneetad  bypi 
whI  light »  piilariud  radiant 


beUldbTpolaiiiatlon;  tM,pc 
—'--'—■  -J■-^l  heat— Pe 

wblcb  ara  « 


UM  ringi,  Goloorad  rlngi  wblcb  ara  teen 
wben  pouifiad  light  li  tranamltled  through 
tiaumimtmedla,  eipaolallT  Umugh  plaUa 
ot  a  dooblj  nineling  enalal. 
FolMlMr  (p6l-<T-li'tr),  n.     In  aptia,  that 

Kt  of  a  polaclMopa  0;  vbich  light  1>  po- 
ud ;  dlaUngnlihad  from  anatyter  (which 

Fol)uyl([iat-a-il).a.  (SeePoLAB.1  Tandln^ 
to  a  pole ;  baring  a  direction  to  a  pole.  Sir 
T.Bnant. 

Folder (p«l'd«r).n.  tai  mthe^etheilanda, 
a  tnut  at  land  below  the  leval  ot  the  tea  or 
neareet  riTer,  which,  behiK  originally  a  mor- 
tM  or  lake,  baa  bean  drained  and  brought 


aTbui,  Aa.     Wtalt. 

Ma  (p4U  1.  lJLatx.Bel.pai,  aUake: 
CDlUtanl  form  ot  pole.  L.O.  and  D.  jkuI, 
from  L  poluf,  a  itake.  See  F1I.B.]  1.  A 
iong.  tlendar  pioca  ot  wood ;  a  tall  piece  ot 
timber:  frequently  Died  In  cDlnptiiitlan ; 
B>.  a  caniagi-fiefe.  ttaa  beam  at  a  Tehlcle 
which  ieparatea  two  hones ;  a  bean-iwla.  a 
■take  on  which  beam  an  tnlnadi  a  bop- 
PbU;  tlUir-paU:  4a.— t.  A  perch  or  rod.  a 
meainta  of  length  containing  lMla«tor61 
yarda  SometlmetthatanniBiuedaaainper- 
nclal  nwamue.  a  iquare  pole  denoting  H 
Hyarda,  ar30)iquan  yardi t.  An  inttru- 


xHyarda, 


—Barbtr'ipBti.  ttloasniL  ueed  tor  a  ilBa  to 
manr  barben    or  halr-dnuert'  ihopi  In 
uoaliy  painted  red,  with  a 
mlng  iptraUy  round  It,  the 
1.  being  ImltatlTe  of  blood. 


colanr.  It  la  uid. ., 

and  the  band  a  DUat  naed  to 

Ueedlna-an  Indlcatln,  It  k ,  . 

othsr  tune*,  whea  tha  eaUlng  of  barbai 
■nrgeona  inpplied  the  place  of  tiie  general 
practitioner  m  ntgaty.—Undtr  ban  foitt, 

•aid  of  a  ihip  when  her  aalli '*  • — *-'" 

P0l«(p41). 


It  &  pp.  poUd ;  ] 

_   _  _ jb  with  poln  lor  lupi 

pole  beana— 2.  To  bear  or  convs 
3.  To  Impel  by  polei.  ai  a  boa 
forward  by  tha  n»  ot  polsa. 


■erted.  ot 


realltnrled. 


npolea 


veni,  from  Or.  ptHm,  the  uli 

riipolnte  In  which 

the  mil  Dl  tha  earth  it  nippoeed  tomnttha 
■phen  of  the  heavena  ^  the  tired  point  alwut 
wNehlbertan  appear  to  nyolva.  Theaetwo 

— ' ■" — or  dnij  pofntaaie  called  tbejxitia 

'  HthfleiltKiBlpii^.— lOneot 


called  tha  fforta  /mm  and  the  aantbani  tba 
SoadtPole.  EachoftheiepaleiiiBO'dlatant 
tram  every  part  ot  the  equator,— S.  A  point 
on  the  mrtrtca  of  tny  apbeiv  eqnally  dUtaat 
from  arery  part  of  tbe  cfcetimterence  ot  a 
Dnatctnleotthaapbare;  or  tt  la  a  poliit  W 
ant  from  tha  piineotansat  drcle.  and  In 
wpaasing  parpendicniarly  ttaronriiUte 
ire. called Oeaib.   Tbntbawidaand 


tbe  poica  ot  tha  world  laeqnaltathe  obliquity 
of  tha  ecliptic,  or  thw  an  M*  dlatant  from 
erery  part  of  toa  •dlpuc  — (.  The  atar  which 


traled.  aa  tha  tree  eodi  of  a  manet,  one 
called  the  north,  the  other  aoufA.  whJ<:h 
attract  mon  itrongly  than  any  other  part. 
— Magnetic  polt,  (a)one  of  the  polnta  on  the 
earth  al  which  uig  dipidng-needla  laTertl- 


>   Kiatb.  —  ^iMtmJ  t 


iotytieat 


polnia  to  tha  north.  See  ADbTKAL.- Aenol 
pale,  the  |>ole  ot  Uie  magnellc  needle  which 
polnta  to  the  louth,  BeeBoBUL,— /'olMcir'a 
ooilaiepiU  or  batary,  tha  plateaat  theex- 
tremltlct  at  a  galvanic  batbRT,  or  the  wirea 
which  Join  them,  the  and  wblcb  ii  cbemlcally 
paulvs  being  called  the  pontjna  pole,  and 
that  which  la  chemically  actlTa  the  tugat 
polt.  See  ELBOraODK.- T.  In  analyli 
geont.  a  point  Bied  upon  at  a  point  i  ' 
enca  for  the  meaanrement  ot  dlatai..^  .,,.. 

ftcM,  In  (ipEiar  the  thlckaat  part  of  a  convei 
lini,  or  the  thlnneat  part  of  a  concave  leu ; 
theoentnofltintrfsce.    auaiia.—Poittiif 

the  earth.  In  each  hemi*phera,  ot  the  lent 
mean  annnaltaniperature,  the  two  In  the  nor- 
thern hemliphere  being  iltnated,  one  100'  w. 
Ion.  and  SO'  V.  Ut.  inean  temperature  Sf 
Fabr. .  and  the  other  66'  x.  Ion.  and  SO'  N. 
Imt.  mean  tBmpetatun  1*  FabT.,  and  each 

J  wtthavmi  Unei  in  returning 

ilinea.    Bmttter.—PoUiifTeniluiiBa. 

I  a  glob*  or  ipbare  nvolvca  about  one 

diuieton  aa  an  axla  each  eitrcmlty  of 

diameter  !•  called  a  peU  <4  remiutum. 

acatethedlflerentpolntaoftheiDrtace 

"        '      ^be  parallel  drclea  havhig 

tlon  for  their  polea 

itive  of  Poland. 

k  iL     [Apparently  from 

nd  Off,  but  perhapa  from 

on.]    A  kind  of  BIB  or 

e  many  varietiei  of  the 

-  -—  -'  ■■— >■-  with 


a  hatchet,  pike,  and  t 
u  early  aa  the  aaion  ilmea  aa  the  peculiar 
weapon  ot  a  leader  of  Infantry,  and  to  cnn- 
tlnnad  to  the  liiteenCh  century,  at  which 
period  tbey  are  freonentlv  found  combined 
with  a  firearm,  abort. bandied  pole-axei 
were  uied  by  knlghla  on  honeback.     See 

POL!,jlIB. 

POlacat  (pfillcat),  n.  [Suppo»d  to  be  for 
IwuJt-eat.  that  li,  chicken  or  poultry  cat.  nr 
abbrev.  from  i'otttA-aaf.]  A  name  common 
to  aerernl  nedea  ot  digltinade  camlvon 
of  the  wauel  family  (Hnalefidai),  Tbeoom- 
n>on  polecat  (JTnaffb  putaiiat  or  PMDriui 
/■■(uiu)  Ii  foond  in  moat  parta  ol  Enropa. 
lit  body  la  about  IT  Incba*  long,  and  tbe 
tall  9  iDchea  Tha  d^ont  ia  dart  brown. 
It  la  a  nocturnal  animal,  ileeplng  dming 
tbe  day  and  Marching  for  Iti  pray  at  night. 
It  ia  eqiectally  daatrtictlve  to  poidtiT,  rab- 
blla.  and  game,  aa  pheaaanla.  lo  Uiat  In 
Brltafoit  u  being  rapidly  aitennlnated  by 
gameksepera,  taRnera.  and  otbera.  It  ha* 
Eland*  tecnting  a  fetid  liquor,  noMwliat 
like  thatof  the  American  akunk,  which  It 
•Jecia  when  trtltaled  or  alarmed.  Itahain 
form  the  bait  artlila'  bcnibat.  Known  aUo 
ai  the  Fiieiuu  or  F^tAtt,  and  f  oumon  or 
Foalnar- 
POlB-OUl 

Hd  m  with  pob 
SSiak.    Bee . 
iTyl(pM-di'vl),B, 


'  Tby  polc-eJvl  vl 


written  FoOAtv^.     CUantland. 

Fole-erll  (pal.a'vll),  n.     " 

Pols-lAtlM  (p«mf  H),  n 

the  work  1»  lupported 


Same  at  PaU-itU. 


Hp  beliig 

the  treadle,  and  tha  other  end 

PolaniTiSl'dml'S-niW-k),  n     [Or,  polimar- 


to  a  aprlng  pole  al 
pqlsmu'ca  (pol'6 

rial  ofllclale  ii 


Btalel.  opeclBlly,  at  Atheni,  the  third  ar- 
cbon.  a  civil  maglitrate  who  had  under 
hi*  care  all  itrongeri  and  Bojaumen  In  tbe 
city,  and  all  children  ot  paniita  who  had 
toBt  their  llvei  in  ths  Htvica  of  their  coun- 

PolB-mmat  (pll1'mait).n.  Jfouf .  a  mut  com- 
poHd  ot  one  tlDgle  piece  or  tne,  in  con- 
tradiatlncUon  to  one  compoied  of  leveral 

_plecaa 

ToltmlC,  Polemical  (pO-lem'lk.  pS-lem'lk- 
al),  d,  [Gr.  pelttitika,  from  poUinoM,  war.  ] 
1.  Pertaining  to  polemlo;  controvenlal^ 
dliputatlve :  Inlended  lo  maintain  an  oplu- 
Icn  or  lyetem  In  oppoiltluii  to  othen ;  aa.  a 
poUmia  treatlie,  uiacoune.  eiaay,  or  book; 
usJnntc  divinity,  'i'Dbmiedlicounei.'  Bp. 
>VH,— a  Given  to  controveny  1  engaged  In 
iupportlng  an  opinion  or  tyalcm  by  coutro- 
poliinie  writer  South. 
-W'lk).  n.    1.  A  diepuUnt;  one 


Polemic  (p^len 
who  carries  ou   ■  t 
wrltee  In  inpport  ot 


m  mid  Invc 


n  opinion  or  syalem 
ler.  'Eacb  atannch 
rook.'   Pope.    'The 


Polemldtt  fpMem' 


lu.— a  A  polemical  -- 
it.    PrqfQtddei. 
em'l-ilM).  ti     * 


liL    IKais.) 
)ne  given  to 

dlgputatjoni  eo'ntroveriy;  contrever- 

■lal  writing!.  pBrtlcularly  tboaa  on  mattcn 
otdlvinib':  that  branch  of  theological  learn- 
ing which  yertalna  to  the  hiatwy  ot  con- 
duct ot  eccfealaatieal  eontroreny. 

Polemlat  (pol'i-mlat),  n.  A  controvenlal- 
iit;  a  polemic.     Quart  Stv.    IRarc.I 

Po1emonUeen(pol'a-inon-l-l"te-e),n,|rf,  A 
naL  order  of  monopetaloua  eiogena  with  a 
triad  itlgina,thre»celled  frait.and  wedi  at- 
tached to  an  aillc  placenta,  the  embryo  lying 

moat  part  of  gay-9  owei^herbaccoutpUnta, 
obUvch  of  tcmpente  countriei.and  particu- 
larly abundant  In  the  nortb-weateni  porta 
of  America.  The  genera  Collonila.  Pnloi, 
I.eptoilpbon,  allla,  and  Potcnioulum  an 
cultlvaud  for  their  beauty. 
PolemonlUin(pol-e-ma'n|.ura).n.  lOr.  pol- 
tminion,  an  uncertain  plant.)    A  genu*  of 

C'  ila  belonging  to  the  iiat  order  Potemon- 
ee,  P.  airul«iin(areek  valerian  or  Ja- 
cob'! ladder)  ia  a  blue-flowered  Britlih  per- 
ennial, growing  In  buihy  place*  In  tbe  north 
of  England  and  aouth  of  Scotland;  bnt  It  It 
alio  culUvalad  in  garden!  on  account  of  Ita 

PoIemOMOpe  (pfrlem'a-ikOp).  n.  [Fr.  pM- 
fnwwpe.aflelifglBM— Or.  j»J<inof,  war.  and 
rkapti,  (o  view.)  A  penpectlve  glaa!  fitted 
with  a  mirror  at  on  angle  of  tt ,  deilgned 
far  teeing  object!  that  do  not  lie  directly 

to  view  perwint  obliquely  without  appar- 
ently directing  the  glan  at  them;  alao  for 
viewing  oblecl!  beyond  an  obitnictlon.  It 
l!  called  Side  or  DiagoTuU  Opera^BlO" 
PolejiiytCpol'e-ml).B.  War;  wBrf ire;  hence. 
rniit^Uon:  reilitance.    Sir  E.  Deriag. 

-  It)  rlton ; 


Pola-net  (f 


PoJuita  <po-ten'ta).  n.  [It  8p,  Pg,  and  Pr. 
pDlenta.  from  L.  iwlenfa,  peeled  barley.) 
1.  A  kind  of  Duddlng  made  in  Italy  trom 


milk  UMdai  an  article 

otd 

et la  Franca. 

s??5Si 

nn" 

the  t^pof  the 

Ih 

■sssrsasrL 

north  celeiUal  pole, 

a  That  which  lervei  ai 

a  guide  or  director; 

lb,  aiun.— See  Kn. 


POLXWASDS 


Rlbnrardl<pfil'irtrdi},adii.  TowanlislUie 


PoUwlS  (parwig).  1.  Th*  •potted  gobv 
(eoMut  mAnUiuY  ■  prettf  Uttla  Hih  wblch 
lubiblti  the  BrlSiH  mom.  ItHofii 
inr«Dt  Bolden-in)'  colonr,  irllh  ■  moti 
of  tinf  blBck  dDta  npoD  tlie  buk,  and  _._ 
snll;  Rmrksit  vlth  »nis  darklah  blotclie* 

Pol^.  Folar-iDDQiitaln  (pou  pall-moni] 
tin),  n.     A  pluit,  the  Teucnvm  PMum 

FOlUUtlUi  (pol-l-u'lhai),  n.     [Or.  polit, 
-I. J  ._,■!...   .  ■ .■  ^  cltjf-llow- 


Hwlco.  ud  Id  Uili  coontir  Tequlre  the  aid 


of  ■rtlddd  heat,  under  ihelter  of  tnunei 
and  gUutei.  ta  brine  them  to  Hower  In  per- 
tectlon.  The  P.  lubemM  or  tubavH  I>  weU 
known  lor  It*  delldoua  fraerance.  It  emits 
Ita  Bcenl  mo«l  etronelj  after  lUnHt,  and  haa 
been  obierved  In  a  mltry  evening,  when 
(ha  atmoaphere  waa  hlehly  charged  with 
electric  flalcl.  to  dart  amall  aparki  or  acln- 

from  mch  of  Ita  llDwen  u  wen  tadfna. 
foUoe  <pO-1WX  *>'  i^-  poti"-  froml,  po- 
tilia,  from  Gr.  potiuia,  goveniment,  admln- 
latratlon.  from  pglii,  ■  cltM  1.  A  iudicla] 
and  extcntlTe  ayitem  In  a  national  Jnrli- 
pmdence  which  la  ipedallT  concerned  with 

the  quiet  tod  mod  onT " 

mewu  Initltnlad  bj  a  ; 


d  order  of  loclet)'; 

Id  maintain  public  order,  liberty. 
propenj.  and  Indlmnal  lecnrltT.  In  Ita 
moat  popular  acceptation  the  police 
Ilea  the  admlnlitntlon  of  the  moii 
law*  and  relation*  of  a  city  or  Ino  . 
■ted  (own  or  boroueh.  Tlie  prlmar)'  object 
of  (be  police  afalein  ^  the  prerentlon  of 
crime  and  thepuiialtof  offeuden;  batKla 
alio  lubHrrlent  to  other  purpoeet,  «uch  ai 
tbe  nippreailan  of  mendlcancj,  the  preier- 
TaUon  of  order,  the  nmoiral  of  obatructloni 
and  DUlMDcea,  and  the  enforclns  of  thoie 
local  and  seneral  lawi  which  relala  to  the 
PBbllc  health,  order,  (aletr,  and  comfort.— 

order,  prerenUng  and  detnctlng  crime,  and 
enforcing  the  iawa;  the  bod;  ol  men  by 
which  the  municipal  lawp  and  regulatloni 
at  a  city.  Incorporated  town  or  boronsh, 
or  rural  dlttHct.  ate  enforced.  A  police 
force  OKI  be  either  open  or  lecreL  Bj 
an  open  police  li  meant  oittoen  dreiaed 
la  their  accuttomed  imllami.  and  known  to 
eTerybody;whl]eby  a  aecret  police  li  meant 
olBceiB  whom  It  may  be  dincuU  or  Impo*- 
ilble  to  dl>Un([ui^  from  certain  claiaea  ot 


think  it  eipedlei 
(hey  may  the  m< 

a^  prevlQl 


trgaidied  body  employed  i^tfdn 
an  army  to  maintain  dtu  order,  as  dlitlDcl 
from  mlLtanr  diaclpllna.  (ft)  A  cItQ  police 
having  a  military  organiiatioD.  Bnch  are 
the  French  lendarmeiie,  the  Ibirrt  of  Italy, 
and  the  IriA  coniUhulary  -Pella  tiirifX. 
See  B,vtum.~Poliei  enmmiiivmer.  In  Scol- 

er«  to  manage  police  atfaln  In  bnrnhi.— 
PatiaeanilahU.polieri^irT.  A  membercif 
a  police  force;  a  policeman. -PoJiee  eonrt, 

nie.  Ctr,  fat.  f»Ili       in$,  met,  btr;       pb 


a  conrt  for  the  trial  of  olTcnilen  brought 
up  on  chargei  preferred  by  tbe  police. — 
Poiiaa  inipeefAT.asaperlntendcnt  of  police. 
—Poliee  magitraU,  »  judge  who  preeldai 
at  a  police  court.— /'alue  cOct,  potlca  tra- 
tian.  the  headquarter!  of  (ne  police,  or  uf 
a  section  of  them ;  the  house  to  which  ot- 


Follaad(p«-list'),  s.    Begulated  by  lawt; 


dinary  police,  whose  daty  It  ■•  to  perambu 
late  on  a  certain  beat  for  a  filed  period,  to 
the  protection  of  property,  and  to  see  tha 
the  peace  le  kept 

PolldU  (pO-ll'duJ).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  t< 
(he  police.     Pot.    [Ran.] 

PolldAd  (pall.(li1},  a    EegnUted  by  law 

haTiiwamtemof  lawsandadi " 

Akoii;  YoHta;  Burke. 

Pidlar  <poll-a!).  n.  [L.  polma,  ur.  poauia. 
polity.  Bee  Policr]  1.1  Polity. -t  The 
art  or  manner  of  goieming  a  nation ;  that 

ol  a  country  adopta  and  puieaea  aa  the  b«t 
adapted  to  the  inlereata  ot  the  nation,  with 
iHDect  either  to  ita  relations  with  foreign 
to  Internal   amngement;  the 

Jucl  which  the  rulers  ol  a  nation 

adopt  on  parUealar  qneMlona,  capedally 
with  regard  to  foreign  countrtea;  u,  iamet- 
tit  pvUcn,  or  tha  ayatem  of  internal  rqpd*- 
tlona  In  ■  nation:  fartign  ptiieil,  or  the 
maainrea  which  tsqwct  fonign  national 
eoamureial  poUeg,  or  (he  meiiuraa  which 


GSaX: 


pOLiaHUra-FABTS 


helif  at  lenl  i 
the  aambUng  thna  lefallted  became  to  pT«T- 
alent  and  Imuriona,  (hat  wager  poHciv,  mm 
above  defined,  were  prohlbKed  by  tbe  atKt- 
nteieOeo.  m.  c.  ST. 

PoUCTttPoTl-rfj."-'-  To  reduce  to  order; 
to  regulate  by  lawa.  '  For  palicmf  of  cities 
and  commonaltica  with  new  ordinanciet  And 
oonstitntloDt'    Buom. 

Polloy-lU>lilei<pD^-^-beid'ir),  n.  One  who 
bolda  a  policy  or  contisct  of  Insurance. 

Pidiar(po'U-gar),n.  In  Indlh  the  head  of 
a  rulage  or  district ;  alao.  a  semi-independ- 
ent chTef, 

FollUK  (pfil'bigX  n.  I.  Act  of  ntlng  polea 
for  any  purpooe.— l.  in  Aorl.  the  operation 
of  dispening  wonn-caats  with  poles.- 3.  One 
of  the  boarde  used  to  line  tbe  Inside  ot  > 
tunnel  during  Ita  construction,  to  prereoit 
the  falling  ot  Uie  earth  or  other  loose  mate- 


tiei  (poll-or-tgr^kt),  n.    [Or.  poU- 
.  fit  for  beaieglng.  from  paliorka/l, 

.jt  a  city— psiu,  a  city,  and  hertot. 

I  hedge.]    The  art  or  Kienoe  of  bealeolDg 
->wnt.    [EareL]  *^ 


Polltb  (ptrllth),  (k    Pertaining  to  Piduidoi 
to  Ita  Intiabltanta. 
Polltb  (pdllah),  n.     The  Ungnaga  ot  the 

PaUm  {pollah}.  i.t  [Fr.  poKr,  DaUMont. 
trom  L.  pefu?,  lo  smooth,  turbiih.]  1.  To 
make  amoolb  and  gloaay,  atually  by  mcU  ~ 
-.  '-  pefiah  glass,  marble,. metals. 


individuals  la    the  mansiEemeni  of  (heir 
atfaln  public  or  prime. 

Kim  wlU  be  tr^anu  IniD  ^MV(;<  whea  soblKIt  I 


7.  In  Scotland,  the  pleasnre-groanda  aronnd 

ence.  In  (hit  use  Its  primary  sense  Is  tbe 
place  or  tract  within  which  one  hai  autbor- 
1^  to  administer  BRalra._Pi]luii,  Pciifv. 
Paliey  Is  the  course  of  conduct  pursued,  or 
(he  management  of  an  aSiir,  In  certain  clr- 
cnmstsncea;  polity,  the  general  principlee 
on  which  such  conne  ol  conduct  it  based. 
Policy  (poTI  til,  n.  IFr.  poiiie.  Pr.  ^iwin; 
It-  paima,  LL.  potf^tum,  pofetieiim.  s 
register,frampsIvplviAuin.ar  pofirpCyckni. 
an  Bccoont-book— p«l«,  many,  and  ptycSf, 
a  told,  from  ptytsil,  to  fold]  I.  A  writ- 
other  persons  mgtrB  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  on  certain  contingencies,  as  In  the 
case  nf   frv  or  ahlpwreck.   to    (he  event 


the  riiV.  nrcettalQ  periodical  payments  ^ev 

money  In  the  public  fundfl.— Open  petiey.  a 
policy  in  which  ttie  amount  nf  the  Intereit 
Insured  is  left  lo  be  ascertained  In  case  of 
loss.— Foluat  poflcv.  one  In  which  a  value 

the  necessity  of  provCift  it  In  esse  of  lost- 

Wa^rir^potitf.otuafferpoiin/,  a  pretended 
Insursnce  founded  on  an  Ideal  risk,  where 
the  Insnred  has 


id  by  the  wordi,  ■! 


ginitain 


lolosi 


general  prln- 
H,  tub,  bHU; 


;1oss:  to  ta 

10  become 

steel  which  would  poliih  si 
and  bright  as  tUver.'  B~ — 
PoUih  Ux/llth),  n.    1.  » 

Impart  a  gloss.    See  Fbii(cb-f( 

tmooth  glDuy  surface  produced  by  tricUoa; 
artlOdal  gtosa.1 


PoIUhabla  (potlah-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing polishedT 

^£tliad(paaliht),p.  ends.  tUdennooth 
and  gloaay ;  reflned ;  as,  polished  plate ;  a 
poiitXtd  lad)  or  gentleman.  'The  flirohMit 
workot  pefiiked  idlcneia.'  Sir  J,  JtacKa- 
luh. 

FoUduOnwi  (politht-nca).  n.  L  Slate  ot 
being  polished  or  glosaed 


inert  ana  in- 


ward  character.'    CMwUry. 

Pollslwr  (po'liah-tr).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  poUataes;  that  which  It  tiaed  In  pollih> 
ing.  'nie  skiU  ot  the  peUtlieT  felohes  oM 
the  colontt.'    Additon. 

FolWUnx-Uocft  (poUih-lng-blok],  n.  L  A 
block  be'iween  the  Jaws  of  a  vice  on  which 
an  object  It  laid  (o  polish  it— t  A  block 
•hod  with  polishing  matetlala  and  moved 
over  the  face  of  (be  object  to  be  polished, 

WnHahlng-timah  (polltb-ing-btvah).  n.  A 
■— ■■■ — ■■  '— polishing  itovca.Rtatet,^ 


otplatet. 

bookhlnder'i 


(polish- 


il&ea 


i-mCrX 
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S.  A  coropoand  of  oil.  beei'-w«x,  and  spirit 
▼arnlth  for  imparting  a  gloei  to  fomitore. 

PoUihlnf-powder,  PoUsb-powder  (po'- 
liah-lng-pou-dto,  poliah*pou-d6r),  n.  1.  A 
prepanttion  of  plumbago  for  poluhing  iron 
articles.— 2.  Plate-powder  (which  see). 

PtiUllllnC-tlate  (pollshing-sUtX  n.  L  A 
gray  or  yellow  sla^,  composed  of  microsco- 
pic infusoria,  found  in  the  coal-measures  of 
Bohemia  and  in  Anvergne,  and  used  for 
polishing  glass,  marble,  and  metala.— 2.  A 
kind  of  whetstone. 

PolUhinf -iiiAke  (poOish-ing-snik),  n.    A 
'  used  by  lithographers. 

A  book> 


tool 


PoUlblng-tln  (poOish-ing-tinX  n. 
binder's  tooL 

Po1iBhm<mt  (pollsh-mentX  n.  The  act  of 
polishing,  or  state  of  being  polished;  refine- 
ment *Tjke  poUthmentot  ut.'  WaUrhoiue. 

Polite  (pd*Ut\  a.  [L.  poHiui,  from  poiio,  to 
polish.llle. make  smooth.]  L t  L<(. polished; 
smooth;  glossy.  'Rays,  fidling  on  the  polite 
surface  of  any  pelludd  medium.'  Newton. 
2.  Polished  or  elegant  in  manners ;  refined 
in  behariour;  well-bred;  courteous;  com- 

Slaisant :  obliging.     '  A  pure  and  poliU  old 
reciaa     BktekwalL 
He  tnarriet,  bows  at  court,  and  frows/o/ifr.    A>^. 

What  bat  ciKiotn  could  ntake  those  salatations 
>(>/(Ar  in  MoKovy  which  are  ridiculous  in  France  and 
EnKlud?  H^aits. 

—Civil,  PoUts,  Cowrteoui,  Civil  nroperly 
dMcribea  one  who  fulfils  the  dunes  of  a 
eivit  or  citizen ;  hence,  obsenrant  of  the 
slight,  external  courtesies  of  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Polite  applies  to  one 
who  exhibits  a  polished  civility;  one  who  is 
of  higher  training  in  that  ease  and  graceful- 
ness of  manners  which  first  siMwig  up  in 
cities.  Courteoui  is  applied  to  that  modifi- 
cation of  politeness  which  belongs  to  courts; 
a  eotirUous  man  is  one  who  is  gracefully 
respectful  in  his  address  and  manner ;  one 
who  exhibits  a  union  of  dignified  complais- 
ance and  kindness.— 8tn.  Polished,  refined, 
well-bred,  courteous,  oblighig,  complaisant^ 
urbane.  ciTil.  courtly,  elegani  genteel 

PontOt  (p6-UtO^  V.  L  To  midce  polite.  <  Those 
exercises  .  .  .  which  polite  men's  8pirits» 
and  which  abate  the  uneasiness  of  life.' 
Bay. 

POutabr  (p6-lltia  adv.  in  a  polite  manner; 
with  elegance  of  manners;  courteously. 

PtfUtenen  (p6-Ut'nesX  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  polite ;  polish  or  elegance 
of  manners;  good  breeding;  ease  and  grace- 
fulness of  adoress;  courteousness;  complais- 
ance; obliging  attentions. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet. 

So  wit  to  by  /^ittMtsj  keenest  set.  YpHttg^. 

2.  Refinement;  rare  finish;  elegance.  'Re- 
nowned for  the  polUeneta  of  me  character 
and  editions  of  what  he  has  published.' 
Evelyn. 

A  memory  aflroittio^  some  things,  and  rejecting 
others,  an  intellectual  dif;eftion  that  concocted  the 
pulp  of  learning,  but  refused  the  husks,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  instinctive  eUsancc,  of  a  particular 
provision  made  by  nature  for  uxtxmrf  ^ittutx*. 

8yn.  Oood-breeding,  refinement,  urbanity, 
courteousness.  complaisance,  courtesy,  civil- 
Itv,  gentility,  courtliness. 

PolltatM  (po-U-tes'X  n.  [Pr.]  PoUteness: 
an  affected  word,  or  used  to  intimate  over- 
acted politeness. 

Politic  (poll-tiki  a.  {h.politieu$,QT.poli- 
tikoe,  from  polu.  a  dty.]  Lt  Relating  to 
politics  or  the  science  of  government  M>oli- 
ticaL     'I  will  read poJi^ie  authors.'    Shak. 

No  dvil  or  ftitic  constitutions  have  been  more 
celebrated  than  his  by  the  best  authors. 

Sir  tV.  Ttmpte. 

2.  Consisting  of  citizens;  constitnting  the 
state;  as,  the  body  poftfie.— 3.  Prudent  and 
sagaciotu  in  devising  and  pursuing  measures 
adapted  to  promote  the  public  wetftu%:  ap- 
plied to  persons ;  as.  a  pditie  prince.  — 
4.  Well  devised  and  adapted  to  the  public 
prosperity:  applied  to  things. 

This  land  was  famously  enriched 

With  /Wtrtr  frrave  counsel  SMaJt. 

6.  Ingenious  in  devising  and  pursuing  any 

scheme  of  personal  or  national  a^randlze- 

ment,  without  regard  to  the  monuJtv  of  the 

measure :  cunning ;  artful ;  sagacious  in 

adapting  means  to  the  end,  whether  good 

oreviL 

I  have  flattered  a  lady.  I  have  been  >«faeM- with  my 
friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy.  SkaJt. 

6.  Well  devised;  adapted  to  its  end.  right  or 
wrong. 

The  Koremment,  with  /o/^tfr  liberality,  settled 
pensions  on  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  siege.  Prutvtt. 


8tv.  Wise,  prudent,  sagacious,  discreet, 
provident,  wary,  artful,  cunning. 
MitiOt  (poOi-tikX  n.    ApoliUcian. 

It  did  In  particular  exasperate  Tacitus,  and  other 
pdihtks  of  lUs  temper,  to  see  so  many  natural  Ro- 
mans r«DOttnc«  their  name  and  country  for  mainten- 
ance of  Jewish  rcUgioQ.  Th.  ymtluoH. 

PtfUtloal  (p6-Uf  ik-al),  a.  L  Having  a  fixed 
or  regular  system  or  administration  of  gov- 
ernment; exhibiting  a  settled  system  ofad- 
ministration.    'Where  there  is  a  political 

Bovemment'  .9ve<yn.— 2.  Pertaining  to  pub- 
0  policy  or  polity,  or  to  politics ;  relating; 
to  civil  government  and  its  administration; 
concerned  in  state  affairs  or  national  mea- 
sures. 

More  true  poliiieal  wisdom  may  be  learned  from 
this  single  book  of  provertis  than  from  a  thousand 
Machiavels.  Dattul  R«g*rt. 

S.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  or  state,  or  to  na- 
tions or  staies,  as  distinguished  from  cit^ 
or  mtmietpai;  as  in  the  phrase,  oolitical 
and  eivil  nohts.  the  former  comprehending 
rights  that  belong  to  a  nation,  or  to  a  citizen 
as  an  individual  of  a  nation ;  and  the  latter 
comprehending  the  local  rights  of  a  citizen. 

Speaking  of  the  ^itiatl  state  of  Europe,  we  are 
accustomed  to  say  of  Sweden,  she  lost  her  liberty  by 
the  revolution.  Patey. 

i.t  Politic;  sagacious;  prudent;  artful;  sldl- 
fuL 

As  the  doctor  had  heard  nothing  since,  ft  was  na- 
tural, and  ytry  political,  too,  in  him  to  have  a  ride  to 
Shandy  Hall,  as  be  did.  merely  to  see  how  matters 
went  on.  Stem*. 

5.  Treating  of  politics  or  government 

The  malice  of  poliiical  writers,  who  will  not  suffer 
die  best  and  brightest  of  characters  to  take  a  single 
right  step  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  nation. 

yuniit*. 
—Political  economy,  the  soienoe  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  of  the  products,  ne- 
cessary, useful,  or  agreeable  to  man,  which 
it  requires  some  portion  of  voluntary  labour 
to  produce,  procure,  or  preserve;  but  much 
discussion  has  arisen  among  different  writers 
as  to  the  extent,  the  object,  and  the  vari- 
ous subjects  to  be  comprehended  under  the 
science.  It  is,  in  general,  said  of  political 
economy,  that  its  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
circumstances  most  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  the  laws  which  de- 
termine its  distribution  among  the  different 
ranks  and  orders  into  which  society  is  di- 
vided; and  this  definition  seems  quite  unex- 
ceptionable, provided  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  by  wealth  in  this  science  is  meant 
only  those  articles  or  products  which  re- 

auire  some  portion  of  human  industry  for 
lieir  production,  acquisition,  or  preserva- 
tion, and  which,  consequently,  possess  ex- 
changeable value.  The  principal  topics  dis- 
cussed by  political  economists  are:— (1)  The 
definition  of  wealth;  (2)  of  productive  and 
unproductive  labour;  (8)  on  the  nature  and 
measures  of  value;  (4)  on  the  rent  of  land; 
(6)  the  wages  of  labour;  (6)  the  profits  of 
capital;  (7)  the  results  of  machinery;  (6)  the 
ciroulating  medium  or  currency;  (9)  the  na- 
turo  and  conditions  of  commerce  or  ex- 
change of  comvaodltie^— Political  geogra- 
phy.   See  under  Geography. 

Po]ltioallBm(p6-Ufik-al-iim).n.  Political 
seal  or  partisanship. 

Politically  (pd-Urik-al-li).  adv.  1.  In  a  po- 
litical manner;  with  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  or  state;  with  relation  to 
politicft.— 2.  In  a  politic  manner;  artfully; 
with  address;  politicly. 

The  Turks  folMemUy  mingled  certain  Janlsarics, 
harquebusiers,  with  their  horsemen.  JCnMtt. 

PoUUcaster  (pd-lit1k-as-t4rX  n.  A  petty 
politician;  a  pretender  to  politics.    JftZfon. 

There  are  quacks  of  all  sorts ;  as  bullies,  pedants, 
hjrpocrites.  empiricks,  law-Jobbers,  and  ^tticmS' 
iers.  Sir  R.  L'Estraftft. 

Polltiola]lt(po-li-tf8han),a.  Cunning;  using 
artifice.  '  Tour  ill-meanmg  politician  lords/ 
MHUm. 

Politician  (po-li-ti'shanX  n.  1.  One  versed 
in  the  science  of  govemm«it  and  the  art  of 
governing;  (me  skilled  in  politics. — 2.  One 
who  occupies  himself  with  politics:  one  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  poli- 
tical party;  one  keenly  interested  in  poli- 
tics. 

Coffee,  which  makes  the  fetititian  wise. 

And  see  throttghall  thuiip  with  his  half-shut  eyes. 

**—  -*■  - 

8.  A  man  of  artifice  or  deep  contrivance. 

(Rare.] 

The  pditieimn^  whose  venr  essence  lies  fan  thto. 
that  he  is  a  person  ready  to  ao  anything  that  he  ap- 


man- 


prebends  foe  his  advantage. 


Seutk. 


PollUoly  (poOi-tik-li).  adv.  In  a  poUtic 
ner;  artfully;  cunningly. 

The  duchess  has  been  most  Miticty  employed  In 
sharpening  those  arms  with  which  she  subdued  you. 

/V/r. 
Politics  (poni-tiks),  n.  [Ft.  politique,  Or. 
politiki.  8eePou<»,PoLiOT.]  1.  The  science 
of  government;  that  part  of  ethics  which  re- 
lates to  the  regulation  and  government  of  a 
nation  or  state  for  the  preservation  of  its 
safety,  peace,  and  prosperity;  comprehend- 
ing the  defence  of  its  independence  and 
rights  against  foreign  control  or  conquest, 
the  augmentation  of  its  strongth  and  re- 
sources, and  the  protection  of  its  citizens 
in  their  rights,  with  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  their  morala  Politia,  in 
its  widest  extent,  is  both  the  science  and 
the  art  of  government,  or  the  science  whose 
subject  is  the  regulation  of  man  in  all  his 
relations  as  the  member  of  a  state,  and  the 
application  of  this  science.  In  other  words, 
it  Is  the  theonr  and  practice  of  obtaining 
the  ends  of  dvU  society  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
sible The  subjects  which  political  science 
comprises  have  been  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:— (l)  NaturafUw;  (2)  abstract 
politics,  that  is,  the  object  or  end  of  a  state, 
and  the  relations  between  it  and  individual 
citizens;  (S)  political  eoonomv;  (4)  the  science 
of  police,  or  municipal  regulation:  (6)  prac- 
tical politics,  or  the  conduct  of  the  imme- 
diate public  affairs  of  a  state:  (0)  history  of 
politics;  (7)  history  of  the  political  systems 
of  foreign  states;  (8) statistics;  (0)  positive 
law  relating  to  state  affairs,  commonly 
called  constitutional  law;  (10)  practical  law 
of  nations ;  (11)  diplomacy ;  (12)  the  techni- 
cal science  of  politics,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  forms  and  style  of  puuio  business  in 
different  countries.  In  oonmion  parlance 
we  understand  by  the  politiec  of  a  country 
the  course  of  its  government,  mora  particu- 
larly as  respects  its  relations  with  foreign 
nations.— 2.  In  a  looser  sense,  political 
affairs,  or  the  conduct  and  contests  of  poli- 
tical parties.  In  this  sense  often  called 
Party  Politicc 

When  we  say  that  two  men  are  talking  poliUcs,  we 
often  mean  that  they  are  wrangling  about  some  mere 


/ttr^y  question. 


W.  RoherttOH. 


Polltiiet  (poll-tlzX  v.t.  To  play  the  poUti- 
cian.  'Stand  hankering  and  poliUtmg* 
MUtcn, 

PoUtnrot  (poVi-tfir),  n.  [See  Polish.]  Po- 
lish; the  gloss  given  by  polishing.  'The 
most  exquisite  politure.*    Evelyn. 

Polity  (pol'i-tiX  tk  [Or.  politeia.  See  Po- 
lios, PoucT.]  1.  The  form  or  constitution 
of  civil  government  of  a  nation  or  state:  the 
framework  or  system  according  to  which 
the  several  branches  of  government  aro 
established,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of 
each  designated  and  defined. 

Every  branch  of  our  dvil  Notify  supports  and  Is 
supported,  regulates  and  is  rqpilated  by  the  rest. 

BUtCktt9H4, 

2.  The  constitution  or  fundamental  prind- 

£les  of  government  of  any  body  of  citizens; 
lie  recognized  principles  on  which  any  in- 
stitution is  based. 

He  looked  with  indifference  on  rites,  names,  and 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  pdUy,  itacauUty. 

8.t  Policy;  art;  management 

It  holds  for  good  f«{1ty  ever  to  have  that  outwardly 
In  vOe  estimauon.  that  inwardly  is  most  dear  to  ns. 

B.  y0tU9M. 

—Polieff,  Polity.    See  under  PouCT. 
PollyOff  n.    A  pulley.    Chaucer. 
Polk  (p61kX  v.i.    To  dance  a  polka. 

Gwendolen  says  she  will  not  waltx  ot  polk. 

Ctorgt  Eltti. 

PoDca  (pdllca),  n.  1.  A  species  of  dance  of 
Boheinlan  origin,  but  now  universally  popu- 
lar, the  music  to  which  is  in  |^  time,  with 

the  third  quaver  accented.  There  are  three 
steps  in  each  bar.  the  fourth  beat  being 
always  a  rest.— 2.  An  air  appropriate  to  the 
dance. 

Polka-Jaeket(pdl1ca-Jak.etX  n.    A  knitted 

Jacket  worn  by  women. 

Poll  (pdl),  n.  ro.  D.  jM><,  hoi,  a  ball,  a  bulb,  the 
head:  LO.  poUe,  the  head,  the  top  of  a  tree; 
O.H.O.  pwuky  a  ball,  a  bowl,  himipolla,  tiie 
skull  (Aimt  =  Sc.  hanu\  L.O.  boUe,  a  bulb, 
a  baU.  AlUed  to  baU,  bowl:  pollard  is  a 
derivative.]  1.  The  head  of  a  person,  or 
the  back  part  of  the  head;  and  in  eom- 
poeition  applied  to  the  head  of  a  beast, 
as  in  poU-evil.  '  All  flaxen  was  his  pott. 
Shak.— 2.  A  catalogue  or  register  of  heads, 
that  is,  of  persons.— 8.  The  entry  of  the 
names  of  electors,  individually,  who  vote 
at  elections  for  members  of  parliament,  or 


ch.  eAain;      eh,  Sc.  lodk; 
Vol.  IIL 


g*yo;     ],>ob;     ft,  Pr.  ton;     ng,  siiv;    m,  then;    it,  thin;   w,  wig;    wh,  wMg;    zh,  anin.— See  Kki. 

U9 


ilrjw  Of  Uio  poll;  to  go  to  OiB  poll.  —1.  A  flih 
called  K  chub  or  cheven.  CiQUd  mlK  Fol- 
lard.—6.  The  bluntend  ol  s  bBtiuner,  or  ttte 

PoUCp*!).' 


>r  bMd  ot;  bsDca, 
oUn:  to  ih 

OIJ,    MJIUUO.BBrHI  PCU    tBTCB, 

o,  ud  tke  like. 

mn.  loil.  (tKn  Ae  Ilk.  >  eoldcii  bilr.    i 


to  jwU  tara,  balr,  wool. 


•wWptl  ilwr  (lulJ  only^cia  Ui 


>,  to  Duke  eitortloni 


SS.; 


i.  To  p(r.  M  *  petwji 

Drydea~-6.  To  r^litei 
bring  to  the  poll;  to  - 


.  _  opponent    ''And  ixSj  tor 
(alth  hli  tnutTTote.'    l^ell. 


aven  wltliDUt  la- 


Sas  Dcti  Pall  ncdnr  Deed. 
Pall(p61),v.L    To  Tola  It  ■  I 
a  vote,  u  ui  elBclor;  at,  mu 


nbbla]  AC 

A  familiiir  i._ 

PolUck  (pol'ak),  n.    ll 


Pollack  (pol'ak),  n.    lb.  tuid  O.  poOack] 
The  whiting;  poUack.a  tpeclei  ot  Merlangiu 


(M.  pallaeAiui),  tunllj  Qldldia.  In  Scotland 
called  LvUu.  It  li  ui  Inhabitant  or  aU  the 
Mat  roimd  oar  ihorea.  It  hltfii  kaanlj  at 
either  tialt  or  fly,  and  afTordI  pKid  eating. 

P<Hl««eHp41'»)>.».  Apoll-tai;  henc«,ei. 
tortluu;  robbtrv.  -Hli  gijevoiu  bandage 
andwUow.'    J^au. 

PolUm  fpoVam),  n,  A  BiK ;  a  dlttrtct  held 
byapotlgar.    IHlDdniUD.] 

FUlUl  (  pol'an ),  n.  The  '  Ireth-water  her- 
ring' (Comgaoa  PoUan),  a  ipeclea  ol  lele- 
oatean  flahea  balooglnB  to  the  SalmonldB. 
but  frequentlj  ralwiM  to  other  dlviiloni 
of  Uifl  order  TalaoateL    It  ta  an  Irish  ape- 


Poll&Td  (pol'ILrd),  n.  [From  poll,  the  head. 
See  POLL.]  1.  A  tree  with  the  head  cnt  off 
at  tone  height  trom  the  groimd,  for  the 
pnrpoia  ot  Indnclng  It  to  throw  out  branchet 
all  rnund  theiectlon  where  amputation  haa 
takenplace.— 2.1  AcUpped  coin;  Blao.aconn- 
terfelt  coin  ol  the  reign  ot  Edward  L, worth 
about*  haltpenny.coiiiad  abroad  and  amug- 
BledlntoBogland.  Itlaiald tobarereeelved 
banamatroman  Individual  called  iNtUanf. 
who  Brat  manufactured  ttaeaa  cotna.— S.  The 
chubBah.— 1.  Aatagthathaacaittila  bonu: 
alK.  a  horaleia  oi  — B.  A  coarae  product  o( 

^U&rd  (pol'ard).  v.t.    To  nuke  a  pollard 

of:  to  convert  Into  a  pollard  by  cutting  ofl! 

the  head.     '  Elm  and  oak,  frequently  pol- 

larded  and  cnL'    £iwlim. 
?aU-U«  (pfil'aka),  n.     A  pola-aia :  an  aia 

with  a  bammer  or  itud  for  falling  oieo. 
Foil-book  (pAl'buk),  n.    Areglaterof  par- 

aona  anUtled  to  Tota  at  an  elKtlnn 
PoU-olerk  <p«miric).  n.    v 

■lata  the  pc-^" 

FolUftTTt 
Polled— ■ 

poll:  ll 


olerk  iptna 

the  preudlng  olBcer  at 
•■— ''di-ri' 


4S2 

oil!.— S.  Having  the  hair  cut;  cropped ;  bald. 
■Tbepoiiiifhachelor,'  Bsou.  * /"i— 3.  Hav- 

homi;  a>,  poUeil  c'attla  ' 
PollRii  (pol'anX  n.  [L.  peOen  and  pallit,  Bne 
flour  or  doat.]  1.  The  male  alemeut  In 
flowering  planta :  the  flna  duat  or  powder 
which  by  contact  with  the  atlgma  eRecta 
the  fecuadallou  ot  the  aeedi.  To  the  naked 

la  uanally  hicloaed  In  the  cella  ofthe  anther: 
but  when  eumlned  with  the  mlcroKope  It 

anheroldal.  Oiled  with  a°  fluid  In  which  are 
^-'  'ropaof  oil  from  the  W.oootb  ti 


ttaa  3a,000th  of  I 


pollen -gralDB  ad- 

atlgnia.and  pene- 
trate through  tite 


Inch  ll 


^Ai 


I  ahowi  tho  pollen- 


PollMl»rlOB»(poI-e-n4'ri-n»),o.   ConiiaUng 
of  meat  or  pollen. 

Follansert  (pol'an-lirl  n.     Bnuhwood. 
FoUonltUKnu  (pol-^n-trtr-na),  a.    Same  aa 


Pollen-tuba  (pol'en-tab).  n.  Ona  ot  the 
tubular  fnvcesaea  emitted  hy  the  pollen 
when  It  come*  In  contact  with  the  atlgma 
ol  a  plant,  and  which  are  auppoaad  to  con- 
duct the  impregnating  matter  down  the 
Btyls  into  the  ovulea  through  the  foramen. 

FoUor  (pAl'^r),  n.  One  wEo  toIU  :  (a)  one 
that BhaTe>peraon>:Bbarber.  [Rare.]  <t)One 


(d)  One  who  r^latera  votera,  or  one  that 

Pollett  (pol'ot),n.  [ForpouiH,  abbrev.  ot 
epauUt.']  An  nnulet;  aamall  overlapping 
protection  ol  plate  [or  the  iboulder  of  an 
led  knight     Ball 


polleka).".  [1^1  In  anal,  t) 
;  of  the  Ave  normal  dl^ta  ol 
'  limb  of  the  higher  vertebiatei 


tary  ongaaement.  or  a  paper  cqnti 
'Thii  following  polluUalim  or 
fferlerf.  —i.  In  ciciJ  loio.  a  pfonllM 

the  penon  to  whom  It  la  made. 

FolUsAT  (pol'ln-arl  a.  In  boL  covi 
a  very  Hne  dual  reiembllng  pollen 

PoUtaftU  (polln-at),  B.t.  Inftoi.  I 
P'jllen  from  tha  anther  to  the  atlgi 
inme  llowen  are  poilinated  by  I 
olhera  by  tha  agency  ot  hiscct*.  3. 


""S^" 


Folllnlft  (pol-llD'l-a).  I 


a  polling- 
In  iet  an  agglutl- 


id  /era,  to  produce.  1    1 


polle... 
FoUlnOse  (nol'in-di),  a, 
FoUloK,  FolliwDg  < 


the  end  of  a  ; 

FoU-BUvsr  (t 


Polllnar. 

ill-wlg,  pol'i-wogX 
-  ,. ..'  the  word  ii  pro- 
bably poU,  the  head,  a  tadpole  appearing  to 

PoU-monoy  (ji6l'uiun-nl}.n,  Same  a*  J'oU- 


o  be  worVed  by 
lar.  SH.Knight 
>-    Same  aa  Pelt- 

PoU-tH  (pOl'taki),  n.  A  tai  levied  per 
head  in  proportion  to  tha  razik  or  fortune 
ol  tha  Individual;  a  caplUdon  tax.  Thia 
■peclea  of  tax  wae  formerly  lavled  in  £ng- 

tlnental  atatea,  ^lled  alao  PiAt-tnate)/  and 

Pollute  (pol-iaf).  v  I.  pret.  &  pp.  polliilsd  ; 

ppr-  pojruttiiff.  [L  puUiu,  piiluttttn,  Ut 
pollute,  from  a  prep,  par,  port,  uied  only 

l"nibriBn(ar,p'rDii),and(uo,lowaih.  Comp. 
jtmlueiu,  an  inundation.]    1.  To  make  foul 


mo^l  K 

thaperie 

"■^J^^b. 

■i?X^ii«a,* 

unfltfor 

aacred  aervlcea 

t.  To  violate  by  Illegal  lexual  commerce:  to 
debauch  or  diihonour— Sin.  TodeAle,  Mil. 
contaminate,  corrupt  taint,  vitiate,  de- 
bauch, dlihonour.  ravlah,  abuae. 

Pollute  (pol-mtl,  a.  PoUuted;  defiled.  'On 
hernaked  ahame.pDliuCewlthalnful  blaoa,' 
Itittmi. 

PoUutedlT  (pol-lul'ed-U),  ode.  With  pol- 
lution. 'I'oUuItilli/  into  the  worid  1  caoia.' 
Beyteood. 

PoUutedn«M(pol-tut'ed-naaXti.  The  atate 
""—'■■- polluted;  i)-"' •      '-■■ 


Polluter  (p 

pollutea 
ofhiabt 


luV6r).n. 


K  deBler;  o 


'Tlie  foul  i»U«U 

(L  psUirfw,  I 

polluting.—*,  T1 


deanneaa;  Impurity. 

&  Among  the  Jewi,  legal  or  ceremonial  ni 
cleanneaa,  which  dlaiiuallBed  a  peraou  tt 

with  the  people,  or  rendered  anything  unt 


Pollux  (polTuka),  n.  1.  A  fixed  atar  of  the 
aecoiid  maKiiltudo  In  the  coiiateUatloii  Oe- 
mini  or  the  Twlna-J.  InmcMor,  aee  Cas- 
tor ADD  FOLLUX.  — 3.  A  colourieaa  trana- 
parent  mineral  of  the  f  eltpar  family,  having 
a  rltreoDi  Inttre,  and  cloaely  allied  to  caa- 
tor,  found  In  the  laland  of  Elba 

Polo  (PAIS),  n.  A  come  at  ball  reaembllng 
hockey,  only  that  It  la  played  on  honeback. 
It  li  of  eaitem  origin,  and  It  played  In  In- 
dia, whence  It  haa  been  Introduced  hito  thla 
country. 

Folonalae  (po-lo-niiT.  n.  [Fr.l  1-t  The 
PoUih  language  —  Z.  A  rube  or  cueaa  worn 
by  ladlea  and  adopted  f rum  the  taahlon  of 
the  Polea-i  In  mujic,  aame  a*  Polacta. 

PolOneia(po-lo-n«l'),n.    Ramo  u  Calanaui. 

Polonle,  Folonluiq 

A  greatcoat:  a  PoUi) 


-W'nl.  1 


doping  Bkiria    [Scotch.] 
ttcn  more  commanly  Felo- 


PoltCp£lt),n.  (Comp  L  putta,  to  beat,  alio 
Sw.  bulla,  to  bent]  A  blow,  atTDke.  or 
atrikhig.    [FrovlnclaM 


Pite.  Or,  fat,  1»11;       mi.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      nile,  not,  mOve;      tQbe,  tub,  bull:      oU,  pound; 


POLT-FOOT 


Polt-RMtl  (pAitrtuC),  •>■ 


..    .  mtadPoUnxnttTy. 

TolbOOn  tPOl-tMn').  n.  JPr.  mnd  Sp.  pol- 
traa,  trom  It.  pollntnt.  m>m  poUrv.  uij, 
dutardlf .  poUrirt,  to  ilMp,  ba  liUs ;  from 
O.H.Q.  pcUtar,  baltlar.  m  pUlow.  Sea  BoL- 
BTIR.1  An  unnt  coiiiird ;  >  iluUnl;  a 
wretth  wlUioat  spirit  or  oonriee.  Foiiiie(ll 
written  PoUniL    '  l^Usncs  la  far  paltront. 


pol-trtn'V 
Fsnnaiv 


written  Psltiwa. 


Paltraoiiai7  (pol-trOn'tr-l),  n.  Cawirdlcs ; 
bMinieH  irf  sund;  want  of  iptrlt,  f  armerlr 
writlsn  /■gttfDWV. 

FOltrooalidl  (pat-trOo'lih),  a. 


.„  rlL  potoetiiia;  L.  pulcu.  iiut.]  ._. 
ulcloed  uhw  ot  ■  pluit,  of  the  natiue  at 
pol  uid  pearl  ufaea.  brought  from  the  La- 
TBjit  and  Byrfa,  and  lued  in  the  mauutac- 

P^  (pffu).  m.    [L.  («<>«™,'  Or-  pMrni.  Cram 

ttie  leona  Tencrium  (T.  PMum}.  found  on 
thettionaof  tbeMedlterranaan.  T.aunum, 
or  golden  poly,  and  7.  ftavetotm.  or  yellow 
pol}.  an  [oond  In  tbe  awne  locaUty.  -  Jfnuf 
tain  poly  IBarttia  thyina)  la  ■  oaUTa  at  Bri- 
tain.   Spelled  alao  PUi^. 


twenty.ariitnginuDedlaMlytnim  below  the 

Polnjublui  (po-U-an'dri'aii).  a.    Same  as 
I    i'lJvaiidreuf. 
mnataie  (po-ll>ao'dtik).  a.     Relating  to 

or  chancterued  by  polyandry.  'Pitlifandnc 

marTtage.'    Wat  Ma. 
PolTWldTOlu  <po-U-Ba'dnu).  •>,     Havlni; 

many  itamena.  that  i^  any  number  above 

twenty.  IntertM  In  the  iwMptacle. 

tnote  huatn 

, i  plnrallty  — 

Polyandiy  la  bellered  to  hire  had  Ita  origli 

In  unlerl" ■    -    ■- 

check  the 

thenieaii ..  , 

chleOy  amoos  Uw  Bnddiilata  ot  Central 
and  of  OayloiL  and  ia  In  the  former  am 
•triotly  Umlted  to  the  mairlaae  of  the  woman 
to  two  or  mon  brotheta.  The  lunilDi  un- 
martftd  woman  an  provided  for  in  Lama 
nnnneriea. 
POI]«nUtM(po-ll.anthtI},n.  AplanL  See 

FOLIARTBIS. 

FalTVlUlIU  (po-ll-an'lhniX  n.  [Or.  pefui, 
many,  and  aiMat,  a  llower.1  A  garden 
nvlety  of  the  oillp  primrose  (FriaaUa  ■to- 

or  dower-atalk.  from  3  to  a  inchai  or  more. 
It  Is  one  of  those  plants  which  have  from 
time  Immemorial  been  tavoiiritea  In  gardena. 
Fioriata  require  thai  a  good  variety  ot  this 

flower  shootd  ' " " 

tUled  truH.  a 
bright  yelloi 

yellow  I 

TmtHa. 
Polymnshlat 


bdodlee  by  the  Dlamenta.        PoinddpL 

PointdelplilA  (po'U-B- 

deTfi-aLn.  The  name  ctren  by  Unnmi  to 
the  atgbteenth  claaa  ot  hla  leiual  ayatem,  iD 
allualon  to  the  stamena  being  collected  Into 

>f  aacertainlnK  this  pofat 

_...iuHui  botanlit* 

a  (poll-a-deril-an).  a.    Same 

la  (poU-a-del'tui).  a,    labol. 

, [nena  united  In  three  or  more 

ga  or  parcels,  as  In  Hypericum. 

-■- '-  (pivU-an'dri-a),  n.    [Or.  polys. 


_       .   .     "ell- 

I.  bnniervd  with  a  well-deflned 
.  SeeFRIHROaE.— i^itg/anlAus 
ipeclea  ol  Nardiaai.  the  N, 

illat  (po'll-ark-lit},  n.    One  who  ta- 
slyaRby.     '  He  (Plato)  wsi  no  poiy- 

bat  a  monarchist.'    OudaortA. 

PolrBKlliy(poTl-«r-kl».n.  [Or.  polwi.  many, 

aodaFoM.  togoiarnj  ^  nte^BOvemnient  ot 


I 

ftg^bWlM  (po-Ub'ta-It).  n.  (Or.  poltii, 
many,  and  ban,  base,]  An  Iron-blaok  or* 
ot  aiirer,  conaiatln^  of  allver,  solpbor,  and 
antimony,  with  somB  copper  and  acaenic 

POlrcUTia  (po-U-kir^).  a.  lOr.  imIm, 
many,  end  turns,  fmiL)  InM.  faavlngthe 
carpels  distinct  and  nameroni,  each  flower 
Iwarlng  aeveral  ftulta:  a  term  applied  to  a 
plant  which  bean  trait  many  times  without 
perisliintf. 

AUroupon  (po-ll-klr'pon),  n.    A  senos  ot 

Elanta.  nat.  order  lUeoebraceie.  Then  Is 
at  a  single  speclea,  p.  tttrapKuamn,  or 
four-leaved  all-eeed,  an  inalgnlljcant  Brftlah 
^ant.  growlnc  on  the  loatlwni  coasia  of 
England. 

Polyeupcnu  (po-ll'k*r'pai),  a.  Same  as 
Piilltarpit, 

Polnapoalooa  (po41-«et'B-lne),  a.  (Or. 
polvt.  many,  and  ttp^aU,  the  head.]  In 
boC  uHng  a  common  au|q>or^  c^>ped  by 
many  like  parta 

POb<dW«ntIir  (po-U-k»^«-nl),  n.  [Or.fNrfy- 
temfiil,  trom  pelya,  many,  and  jhnrane^ 
lord  or  ruler.  The  word  should  not  hate 
been  written  with  cK]  A  gnvemment  by 
msoy  rulers,  tords,  or  princes.     OtdmertA. 

FolratonKpoll-koTdLa.  [Or.  palw,  many, 
and  E.  ekonl.]     Having  many  chorda  or 

^S^Vd  (poll-kordX  K.     In  hhuhl  fa)  a 
bow  Instrument  with  ten  strings,  resea 
the  donUe  bHS  without  a  neck.     It 
eama  into  general  oae.    (b)  An  octave 
ler.    Bee  under  OciAvm. 

roljdilMtt  (pol'l-kreatx  n.  (Or.  j 
nuuiy,aadekrj>las,naeful]  Amedidm 
aerres  for  manynata.  or  that  cnna  man 
aaaea. — /'•iMllrsst  (oU,  ta  aid  aUm.  pa 
lolphate,  abo  aodio-potaaalc  tartnte. 


Plmkroiitn. 

P<llTalinilta(po-ll-knyit),n.    ThecolonrlnB 
matter  ol  saffron,  so  named  In  conseqoenoe 


li  colours  whi( 
in  by  varioua  reagents, 
«  (po^-krd-mat-'lklt  a. 


Polyohroma  (poll-krAin).  n.  (Bee  above,] 
(CjiHuUi). }  A  fluorescent  lubatance  ob- 
tained ttom  the  bark  ot  the  hone-chestnnt 
and  from  qnassls  wood,  Ac.  A  solution  of 
poiyctuotne  appears  colourleia  by  trans- 
mitted light,  but  blue  by  reflected  H^t 
Adda  destroy  the  (luoreacence  of  the  liquid; 
alkalba  toerease  IL 

Polyehromadwll-krfimka.  Having  aeveral 
or  many  colours;  eiscuted  In  the  i 


-Pdychm 


£iV.  Btu_ 

PolvohromlO  (po^-krO-mlk),  a 
Potj/ehTmnatic  —  PalBClininuii  H . 
-'--  •'—■-■-  ■ -irfX  an  acid  produo 
acid  upon  sloes. 


alsoAIoel 


iced  by  ttie 

(Qr.  psfpt, 

statues,  and  the  ax- 

of  buildings.     This 

IB  highest  antlqult]', 

obably  nached  I  ta  greateat  perfection 

twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 

Pal70onla(po-ll-kon1k>,a,  [Or.  pefj/t,  mi 
and  Mnof,  aeons]    Pertaining  to  or  bi 


and  eArdma.  o 
practice  of  colouring 
ierlan  and   Interiors 


ESS! 


prajectlon  or  development  ot  the  eartb'i 
surface,  or  a  portion  of  It.  which  auppoaei 
each  parallel  ot  latitude  nnreaented  on  i 

6 lane  by  the  development  of  a  oone  havlni 
le  parallel  for  Its  base  and  Ita  vertex  li 
the  point  when  a  tangent  at  the  paralla 
intersects  the  earth's  axis.  This  prajectloi 
dlffen  trom  the  conic  In  snppoelnff  a  dUfer 
entoona  fOraach  parallal,  while  the  lattei 
aaaumea  bat  one  cone  for  the  whole  map 


ict.  a  plant  tliat  haa  many  or 
two  cotyledona  or  lobea  to  the  aeeu.  in- 
atances  ol  this  occur  In  plinta  of  tlie  cruui- 
teroua  order.  In  Lepldlum  and  Schliopeta- 
1am;  In  the  boraglnaceoot  order,  In  the 
genua  i»n«ini,fci«-  uid  especially  En  conifer^ 

PDl70M7l*dOUinu  {poll- 
Having  more  than  two  lo 

PolyCiW7  tP»-Uk'r"-sl),  n 
and  kraut,  to  govern.  1 
ilyarchy. 


'tothB°M^"' 
Ir.  putyi,  many. 


manyflngara. 


many  rulera;  polyarchy. 
Polyigiatllia  (poni.slB-U"ns),  n.  pi.  [Or. 
pviai.  many,  and  ^stii.  a  cysL]  A  family 
of  iLliiiopiHia,  having  a  aOiceoua  Instead  of 
a  calcareona  shell,  which  Is  often  moat 
beautifully  sculptured.  They  an  all  minute, 
and  are  tnquentlj  found  In  Inllnlte  multi- 
tudes, forinlng  a  coloured  cloud  on  the 

RtlyOTitln*  (po-U-sis'tlnX  n.  AmlcroscDrle 

[ —  — -i-nal  ot  the  umlly  Folycyatlna 

WU-dak'til-Iim},  n.     [Or. 
[|NL  many,  and  daktyUit,  a  fir        ' 
□dltion  (H  having  aeveral  or  m 

F0lT<llinl>  (po.ll-dlp'il.B),  n.  [Or.  potyi. 
much,  and  dipta,  ttalnl]  In  nwd.  a  dlseaae 
characteriied  by  extreme  thlnt,  and  by  an 
enonnouB  dlschai^  of  pale,  watery  urine. 

Foljrtdron,  Poljadiviu  (po-U-fdron.  po- 
U^^drtu).    See  Folyhuieo!(  and  PoiniK- 

^•bri-on-lt,  po^-emTiri-on-ik),  o.  In  »et 
pertaining  to  polyembryouyi  conaiatlng  of 
or  having  setwal  embryos. 
poljrttnbrr^iy(po-li<em'bri-a<niXn.  rFioro 
Or.  pelin.  mauy,  and  tmbtyon,  an  embryo.) 
InBoL  aphanomenonoccnnring,  sometlmaa 
regularlf  and  iomatlmaa  abnormally,  in  Uw 
devalopmant  ot  Iba  ovniea  ot  Bowailng 
plants,  oonsiBtiDg  in  the  existence  ot  two  or 


Impregnated,   aiul,  although  o 


b,  cAaliii     Qi,Se.  lodt;     i.foi     J.jobl     b,  Fr.  toni     ng.  slivi     fB,  (Aao;  th,  (Un; 
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ciTio  rulers;  the  voting  or  r^steriug  of 
votes  for  cMididates  in  elections;  as.  the 
close  of  the  poll;  to  go  to  the  poU.— 4.  A  fish 
cidled  a  chub  or  cheven.  Called  also  Pol- 
lard.—6.  The  blunt  end  of  a  hammer,  or  the 
butt  of  an  axe. 

Poll  (pdlX  v.t  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To  re- 
move the  top  or  head  of;  hence,  to  cut  off 
the  tops  of;  to  lop;  to  clip:  to  shear;  to  cut 
closely;  to  mow:  as,  to  poll  tares,  hair,  wool, 
grass,  and  the  like. 

May  thjr  woods  ott/olfd.  jret  ever  wear 

A  green,  and,  when  she  list,  a  golden  hair.    Donne. 

Neither  shall  they  shave  their  heads,  nor  sufTer 
their  locks  to  grow  long ;  they  shall  only  poll  their 
heads.  Ezek.  xliv.  ao. 

2.  To  enumerate  one  by  one;  to  enroll  per- 
sons in  a  list  or  register.— S.t  To  impose  a 
tax  on;  to  tax;  hence»  to  make  extortions 
on;  to  plunder. 

He  (Richard  II.)  subverted  the  lawes,  /oiled  the 
people,  and  ministered  Justice  to  no  man  but  to  such 
as  pleased  him.  Halt. 

4.  To  pay,  as  a  personal  tax.  'The  man 
that  poUed  but  twelve  pence  for  his  head.' 
Dryaen.—S.  To  register  or  give  (a  vote);  to 
brinff  to  the  poll;  to  receive  or  elicit,  as  a 
number  of  votes  or  voters;  as,  he  poUed 
fifty  above  his  opponent  'And jpou  for 
points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote.'  TiekeU.— 
d  In  toto,  to  shave  or  cut  even  without  in- 
denting, as  a  deed  executed  by  one  person. 

A  deed  made  by  one  party  only  is  not  indented, 
but  /oiled  or  shaved  quite  even.  BUtcMstone, 

See  Dted  PoU  under  Dbed. 

Poll  (p6\\  v.i.  To  vote  at  a  poll;  to  record 
a  vote,  as  an  elector;  as,  many  electors  did 
not  pidL 

POU  (polX  n.  [Or.  poUoi,  the  many,  the 
rabble.]  At  Cambridge  University,  one  who 
receives  no  honours,  out  merely  takes  a  de- 
gree. 

Poll  (polX  n.  [A  contr.  of  Polly,  for  Mary.] 
A  familiar  name  often  applied  to  a  parrot 

Pollack  (pol'ak).  n.  [D.  and  6.  pollack.] 
The  whiting  pollack,  a  species  of  Merlangus 


Pollack  {Merlatii^us  /nUachtus). 

(M.  poUachitu),  family  Gadida^  in  Scotland 
called  Lythe.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the 
seas  round  our  shores.  It  bites  keenly  at 
either  bait  or  fly,  and  affords  good  eating. 

PoUage  t  (pdl'&JX  n.  A  poll-tax ;  hence,  ex- 
tortion; robb^nr.  'His  grievous  bondage 
and  pottage. '    Foxe. 

PoUam  (poVam),n.  A  fief ;  a  district  held 
by  a  poUgar.    [Hindustan.] 

PoUan  (pol'sCn),  n.  The  'fresh-water  her- 
ring' (Corregonua  Pottan\  a  species  of  tele- 
ostean  fishes  belonging  to  the  Salmonidse, 
but  frequently  refem^  to  other  diviaions 
of  the  order  'TeleosteL  It  is  an  Irish  spe- 
cies, and  is  found  in  Lou^  £me,  Lough 
Neagh,  and  Lough  Derg.  The  Scotch  spe- 
cies from  Loch  Lomond  is  the  Powan;  that 
of  Lochmaben,  the  Vendaee  (which  see). 

Pollard  (porttrdX  n.  [From  poU,  the  head. 
See  Poll.]  1.  A  tree  with  the  head  cut  off 
at  some  height  from  the  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  it  to  throw  out  branches 
all  round  the  section  where  amputation  has 
taken  place.— 2.  f  A  clipped  coin;  also.a  coun- 
terfeit coin  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L  ,worth 
about  a  halfpennv,  coined  abroad  and  smug- 

Sled  into  England.  It  is  said  to  have  received 
lie  name  from  an  individual  called  Pollard, 
who  first  manufactured  these  coins.— 8.  The 
chub  fish. — 4.  A  stag  that  has  cast  his  horns; 
also,  a  hornless  ox.— 5.  A  coarse  product  of 
wheat,  but  finer  than  bran. 

PoUazxl  (pol'iLrdX  v.t  To  make  a  pollard 
of;  to  convert  into  a  pollard  by  cutting  off 
the  head.  '  Khn  and  oak,  frequently  pol- 
larded and  cut'    Evelyn. 

Poll-axe  (poraks),  n.  A  pole-axe;  an  axe 
with  a  hammer  or  stud  for  felling  oxen. 

P0ll-1x>0k  ( pOl'bwk  X  n.  A  register  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote  at  an  election. 

Poll  -  Olerk  (pOlldttrk),  n.  A  clerk  who  as- 
sists the  preuding  officer  at  an  election. 

PolldaTyt  (pol'da-viX  n.    See  Polkdavt. 

PollOd  (p^lo),  p.  and  a.  L  Deprived  of  the 
poll;  loppea,  as  a  tree  having  the  top  cut 


PoUcu-grains. 


off.— 2.  Having  the  hair  cut;  cropped;  bald. 
'  The  polled  bachelor.'  Beau.  <k  FL—S.  Hav- 
ing cast  the  horns,  as  a  stag;  hence,  wanting 
horns;  as,  polled  cattla 
Pollen  (porenX  n.  [L  pollen  and  poUia,  fine 
flour  or  dust]  1.  The  male  element  in 
flowering  plants;  the  fine  dust  or  powder 
which  by  contact  with  the  stigma  effects 
the  fecundation  of  the  seeds.  To  the  naked 
eye  it  appears  to  be  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
is  usually  inclosed  in  the  cells  of  the  anther; 
but  when  examined  witb  the  microscope  it 
is  found  to  consist  of  hollow  cases,  usually 
spheroidal,  filled  with  a  fluid  in  which  are 
suspended  drops  of  oil  from  the  20,000th  to 
the  30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
ffrains  of  starch  five  or  six  times  as  lai^e. 
Impregnation  is  brought  about  by  means  of 
tubes  (pollen- 
tubes)  which  ■  —  a  ' 
issue    from    the 

Eollen-grains  ad- 
ering  to  the 
stigma,  and  pene- 
trate through  the 
tissues  until  they 
reach  the  ovary.  The  cut  shows  the  pollen- 
grains  of  (1)  msnnarash  (Fraxinut  omut), 
{2ycloye(Caryophyllu8  aromaticiwV  (3)strong- 
scented  lettuce  (Lactuca  viroea).  —2.  Fine 
bran.    Bailey. 

Pollexiarlous  (pol-e-n&'ri-us),  a.  Consisting 
of  meal  or  pollen. 

PoUengert  (pol'en-j6rX  n.  Brushwood. 
Tuner. 

PoUealferoOB  (pol-en-if  6r-us),  a.  Same  as 
PcUini/eroua.    Darwin. 

PoUenlJL  PoUenlne  (poren-in),  n.  A  sub- 
stance  obtained  from  the  pollen  of  certain 
plants. 

Pollenize  ^I'en-Iz),  v.t.  To  supply  with 
pollen;  to  impregnate  with  pollen. 

AU  flowers  fertilized  in  this  manner  set  verv  soon ; 
but  no  flower  gave  a  fruit  without  having  its  stig- 
mata >0//rfiLMa  by  crossing.  Mature. 

PoUen-tabe  (pol'en-tub).  n.  One  of  the 
tubular  processes  emitted  bv  the  pollen 
when  it  comes  in  contact  witn  the  stigma 
of  a  plant,  and  which  are  supposed  to  con- 
duct the  impregnating  matter  down  the 
stvle  into  the  ovules  tlm)ugh  the  foramen. 

Poller  (pdr^r),  n.  One  who  polls:  (a)  one 
that  shaves  j^rsons;  a  barber.  [Rare.  ]  (fr)  One 
who  lops  or  polls  trees.  (c)t  A  pillager;  a 
plunderer;  one  who  fleeces  by  exaction. 
{d)  One  who  roisters  voters,  or  one  that 
enters  his  name  as  a  voter. 

Pollett  (pol'etX  n.  [For  paulet,  abbrev.  of 
epaulet]  An  epaulet ;  a  small  overlapping 
protection  of  plate  for  the  shoulder  of  an 
armed  Icnight    Hall. 

Poll-eyll  (pdrfi-vil),  n.  A  swelling  or  apos- 
teme  on  a  horse's  head,  or  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck  between  the  ears. 

PoUez  (porieks),  n.  [L]  In  anat.  the  in- 
nermost of  the  five  normal  digits  of  the 
anterior  limb  of  the  higher  vertebrates;  the 
thumb  in  man. 

PoUidtatlOXl  (pol-lis'l-tft^shonX  n.  [L.  pol- 
lidtatio,  from  pollieHari,  inteua  from  pol- 
liceor,  to  promise.]  L  A  promise;  a  volun- 
tary engagement,  or  a  paper  containing  it 
'This  following  pollic\tation  or  promise.' 
Herbert.  —2.  In  civU  toto,  a  promise  wiUiout 
mutualty;  a  promise  not  yet  accepted  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made. 

PoUmar  (poKin-arX  a.  In  hot,  covered  with 
A  very  fine  dust  resembling  pollen. 

Polllliate  (polln-&tX  v.t  In  hot  to  convey 
pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma  of;  as, 
some  flowers  are  pollinated  by  the  wind, 
others  by  the  agency  of  insects.  See  extract 
under  Pollination. 

Polllnatloxi  (pol-in-&'shonX  n.  In  hot  the 
conveyance  of  the  pollen  ^m  the  anther 
to  the  stigma. 

By  pollination  b  meant  the  conveyance  of  pollen 
from  the  anther  to  the  stigma.  .  .  .  Flowers  the  pot- 
Unation  of  which  is  eflfected  by  the  wind  are  termed 
anemopbtlous,  in  contradistinction  to  the  entomo- 
philous,  or  those  pollinated  by  the  agency  of  insects 

Sachs. 

P0111notor(pol-lingk'torXTk  [L]  One  who 
prepares  materials  for  embalming  the  dead; 
a  kind  of  undertaker.    OreenhiU. 

Polling  -  booth  (  pdl'ing-bOTH  X  »•  A  tem- 
porary erection  in  which  to  record  votes  at 
an  election;  a  polling-station. 

Polling-place.  Pollmg-ftation  (poilng- 
plis.  p61^g-sta-shonX  n.  A  place  for  re- 
cording votes  in  at  an  election. 

PoUlng-BherUr  (p6ring-she-rifX  n.  In  Scot- 
land,  Ihe  presiding  officer  at  a  polling- 
station. 

Pollinla  (pol-lin'i-aX  n.    In  6ot  an  aggluti- 


nated mass  of  pollen  occurring  in  some  or> 
ders  of  plants,  as  the  Orchidacete. 

P0lllnlfer0U8(pol-hi-if6r-usXa.  ILpoUen, 
poUinis,  and  /ero,  to  produce.]  Producing 
pollen. 

FoUlnoae  (pol'in-ds).  a.    Follinar. 

PoUiwlg,  Polliwo^  (poll- wig,  pol'i-wogX 
n.  [The  first  portion  of  the  word  is  pro- 
bablv  poU,  the  head,  a  tadpole  appearing  to 
consist  mainly  of  a  head.]    A  tadpole. 

Poll-money  (p5rmun-niX  n.  Same  as  PoU- 
tax. 

Pollock  (l>orok),  n.    Same  as  Pollack. 

Poll-pick  Q)drpikX  tk  In  tntnt)^.  a  pick  on 
the  end  of  a  ]K>le  so  as  to  be  worked  by 
blows  endwise,  like  a  crowbar.  E.  H.  Knight 

Poll  -  Bilyer  (pdrail-v6rX  n.  Same  as  Poll- 
tax, 

Poll-tax  (pdrtaksX  n.  A  tax  levied  per 
head  in  proportion  to  the  rank  or  fortune 
of  the  individual ;  a  capitation  tax.  This 
q>ecies  of  tax  was  formerly  levied  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  still  levied  iu  many  of  the  con- 
tinental states.  Called  also  Pou-money  and 
Poll-silver. 

Pollute  (pol-liit'X  v.t  pret  &  pp.  poUuUd; 
ppr.  polluting.  [L.  poUuo,  ploUutuin,  to 
pollute,  from  a  prep,  por,  port^  used  only 
in  composition,  but  occurring  in  Oscan  and 
Unibrian(Gr.prot»\and2t((;,towash.  Comp. 
prduvieSt  an  munaation.]  1.  To  make  foul 
or  unclean ;  to  render  impure ;  to  defile;  to 
soil ;  to  taint— 2.  To  corrupt  or  defile  in  a 
moral  sense;  to  destroy  the  perfection  or 
purity  of ;  to  impair ;  to  profane.  '  PoUute 
my  joy.'    Drydeti. 

My  sabbaths  ihey  ^rcaiXy polluted.     Exek.  sx.  13. 

Specifically— 3.  Among  the  Jews,  to  render 
legally  or  ceremonially  imclean,  so  as  to  be 
uc^t  for  sacred  services  or  usea 

Neither  shall  ye  pollute  the  holy  things  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  lest  ye  die.  Num.  zviiL  3a. 

4.  To  violate  by  illegal  sexual  commerce;  to 
debauch  or  dishonour.— Syn.  To  defile,  soil, 
contaminate,  corrupt,  taint,  vitiate,  de- 
bauch, dishonour,  ravish,  abuse. 

Pollute  (pol-lfit'),  a.  Polluted;  defiled.  <0u 
her  naked  shame, poUvte  with  sinful  blame.' 
Milton. 

Pollutedly  (pol-lut'ed-U),  adv.  WiUi  pol- 
lution. 'Pollutedly  into  the  world  I  came.' 
Heywood. 

Pollutedness  (pol-l&f  ed-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  polluted;  defilement    Johnson. 

Polluted  (pol-likf  6rX  n.  A  defiler;  one  that 
pollutes  or  profanea  ' The  foul  poUuteiM 
of  his  bed.'    Dryden. 

Pollution  (poMu'shonX  n.  [L.  poUt^io,  Fr. 
poUution.]  1.  The  act  of  iMllutlng.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  polluted;  defilement;  un- 
deanness;  impurity. 

Their  stxiSc  pollu/ioH  brings 
Upon  the  temple.  Afilten, 

8.  Among  the  Jews,  legal  or  ceremonial  nn- 
cleanness,  which  disqualified  a  person  for 
sacred  services  or  for  common  intercourse 
with  the  people,  or  rendered  anything  unfit 
for  sacred  use.— 4.  The  emission  of  semen 
or  sperm  at  other  times  tiian  during  coition. 
Dungli»on.—^w.  Defilement,  pollutedness, 
contamination,  vitiation,  taint,  corruption, 
uncleanness,  impurity,  violation,  debauch- 
ment 

Pollux  (poHuksX  n.  1.  A  fixed  star  of  the 
second  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Ge- 
mini or  the  Twins.— 2.  In  meteor,  see  Cas- 
tor AND  Pollux.— 8.  A  colourless  trans- 
parent mineral  of  the  fel8];)ar  family,  having 
a  vitreous  lustre,  and  closely  allied  to  cas- 
tor, found  in  the  island  of  Elba. 

Polo  (p^dX  n.  A  game  at  ball  resembling 
hockey,  only  that  it  is  played  on  horsebaisk. 
It  is  of  eastern  origin,  and  is  played  in  In- 
dia, whence  it  has  ^n  introduced  into  this 
country. 

Pdonaiee  (po-lo-nizO.  ^  [Pr]  l.t  The 
Polish  language.— 2.  A  robe  or  dress  worn 
by  ladies  and  adopted  from  the  fashion  of 
the  Polea— 3.  In  mime,  same  as  Polacea. 

Poloneae  (po-lo-nSzO.  n.  Same  as  PolonaiM. 

Polonle,  Polonlan  ^-16'ni,  po-ld'ni-anX  n. 
A  greatcoat;  a  Polish  surtout;  a  dress  for 
very  young  boys,  including  a  sort  of  waist- 
coat, with  loose  sloping  sldrta.    [Scotch.] 

PolonolBO  (po-lo-noizO.  n.  In  mime,  same 
as  Polacea.  Written  more  commonly  Polo- 
naise. 

Polony  (po-ld'niX  n.  [Probably  corrupted 
from  Bologna  sausage.]  A  kind  of  high- 
dried  sausage  made  of  partly-cooked  pork. 
Dickens. 

Polt  (pdltXn.  [Comp.  L.  pulto,  to  beat,  also 
Sw.  bulta,  to  beat.]  A  blow,  stroke,  or 
striking.    [Provincial.] 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;     tube,  tab,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  6c  abtine;     y,  Sc  tsy. 


l-tron-.pol-troii-ri 


Folt-tMtl  (pAlflut).".    & <U*torMd  loot. 

Polt-tMt,l  Polt-fMUdt  (pAlmt.  P«IC- 

tut«d).  a.    Ua>Uig  dUtorteif  tnt. 

WTuE't  bKOOve  at  .  ,  ,  VbiiiM,  aad  ibe  f^it-fttl 
fUnkud  bet  hutbABd.  iT'  JtKion. 

Foltron,  ToltroniT  (po 

Obuleto  lormi  of  PsUm 
Poltroon  ( pol-lrtiO.  n-  ,  ... 
tron,  Irom  It  poJlron*,  from  potoo,  liij, 
duurdljF,  poItWn,  to  ilmp.  be  Idle;  from 
O.H.O.  psMar,  bobEar,  ■  pUlov.  Sec  Boi^ 
BTIK]  Aq  unnt  coward;  >  dutard;  > 
wretch  without  iplrit  or  cannve.  Formafl; 
written  /"trftrDn.    ■  FiUence  1*  for  ^trtnl. 

Poltroon  (pol-t«W>  a.    Bua:  yUe;  con- 
lemptlbla.    tt/rmsAj  written  FoltrtiB. 


Aimrln,  Polnilnt  (poi'^s-rin,  por»»-rin), 

IL  [It  polMrJiu;  L.  puJoii,  dnit.l  The 
cmlcjned  uhei  ol  ■  pUnl.  nt  the  nitnra  of 
pot  *nd  peirl  utaei,  brought  from  the  Le- 
*uil  antT  Sfri^  end  uied  In  the  numulio- 

Poly  (poll), «.  [L.  polium;  Or.  polim,  from 
wAx.  whJle.]  A  Done  ffltan  to  a  pint  of 
the  Eennt  Teucilum  <T.  Potium),  tonnd  on 
theihoraiotllieUedlMmueui.  r. aunun, 
or  iroldea  poly,  and  T.  Jtaeaetni.  or  jellow 
po&.  are  tound  In  the  lame  loceUtr.  -  JTnun- 
lai'n  polir  iSarUia  afeina)  li  a  natlTe  ol  Bri- 
tain.   Spelled  bIu  Poley. 

PolTtoooBtla  (po'U  a-kanrukX  a.  10'- 
pMyi,  nunj.  ana  ohmA,  to  hear.]  CapabLa 
of  multiplyInK  or  masnl^lne  aonnd 

Btrament  to  mulUfj*  lounda 
Polyaooutloi  (poll-«-koDi"tlk(),  n.    The 

art  at  multlplruu  aoDndi. 
Pobrnd  (polf-ad),  n.    [Gr. 

yoqie,  muo'-l   uekMLa  i  ' 

polj^tomfc    element;    a    ' 

triad,  tetrad,  boxad,  and 

Polndalph  (po'U-i- 
delf'),n.  [Or.  polvi.maiiy. 
and   ad4lpXo$,  brother] 


bnndlM  b>  tltt  aiatnenU.  pDiradEhih. 
PolndalphlA  (po'U-a- 
derfl-a).  n.  The  name  alTeii  bj  Unmena  to 
the  eighteenth  claM  ot  hii  uiua]  Bfitein,  In 
allorina  to  the  itameni  being  collected  Into 
aeveral  paroela.  In  conae<|uence,  howerer. 
it  the  dimculty  oE  aacenalniiw  thli  point 


aTl« _..       

-UndlH  or  parcela.  ai  in  HypericL 

Foljmndila  (po-U-au'dri-a).  n.    iQr  t»^ 


■iPelyandfv.-tjil  Intottbani 


l.eAain;      Ch,  8c  lock; 


twenty,aTlainginuDedUtelj' from  below  the 
PoIVMUlrlu  (po-U-an'dri-an),  a.    Bama  ai 

Falrudrla&w-l[-an'drik>.  a.  BeUUng  to 
or  characteriaed  by  polyandry-  Toiyandrie 
marriage.'    ir«(  An. 

PalTUidzon*  (po-U-an'Jnu),  a.     BarinB 

twenty.  tnMTted  In  the  nceptacle. 
Polynndzy  (pu-U-an'dri),  n.  The  practice 
of  temalea  having  more  huibauda  than  one 
at  the  Mune  time ;  plnrallty  ol  hnabanda. 
Polyandry  la  belieTBd  to  hare  had  iU origin 
la  unfertile  resloni,  la  an  endeaiout  t« 
checir  the  nndue  preHnae  ot  population  on 
tile  meaai  ot  Babalilence.  It  pnTalli  now 
chiedy  among  the  Buddhlatt  of  Central  Aila 
and  ol  Cayion,  and  la  In  the  Conner  area 
■meUyllmlUdtotbe  marriue  of  the  woman 

married  women  ue  provided  for  la  Luna 


PolyUttlLM  (po-U-an'thia). 

POLIitHTHB. 

PolTULthni  (poU-a 

variety  ot  the  ailip 

or  nower-itallt  froni  _ 

It  la  one  of  thoae  planla  which 


(Prfmi2a  eJo- 


loriai  been  faToaritei  Id  gardena 
r  loruH  nqalce  that  a  food  variety  ol  thl* 
tlower  ahould  poiaeaa  a  atrong  >cB|»e.  a  wall- 
lllled  tniN,  a  corolla  with  a  ihort  tuba,  a 
bright  yellow  eye.  and  a  deep  rich  brown 
crinuon  limb,  bordered  with  a  well-deBned 
yallowodglng.  SeePEiMBOfln— Po^nOiui 
nareiiRu,  a  apeclea  of  Karcluoa,  the  H. 

Poljsn^Llst  Wll-ark-lat),  n.  One  who  ta- 
voun  polyanby.  '  He  (Plato)  wu  no  poly- 
arekM,  but  a  monarchiaL'    Caduorlk. 

Polnrahjr  (poti-ar-kl).  n,  (Or.  pe'vi,  many. 
and  oreU.  to  govern.]  THa  government  of 
many,  whether  a  privDeeed  claaa  (ariato- 
the  people  at  large  (democracyX 


Polyatomld  (poU-a-tom''lliX  1.  lOr.iraliii, 
many,  and  E.  atomic]  In  ehtm.  a  term  ap- 
pUad  to  elementa  or  radlcala  which  have  an 
equivalency  greater  than  one ;  u,   pdy- 

PolJPfciitOglipltT  (poTl-»-tog"(»-flX  "■  (Or- 
pofiw,  many,  aule4.  he  blmeelf.  and  graplii, 
to  write  ]  The  act  or  practice  of  multiply- 
ing copies  ol  one'e  own  tuuidwHting  or  of 
manuaoripta.  by  printing  from  ilone;  a 
■peclei  of  lithogiapliy. 

PalrtlUla<po-ir-bia'ik).a.  [Or.jMlyi.inaay, 
an^E-telS.j  IncAenLharingoroomblned 
with  aeveial  baaei;  polyatomic;  ai,  poinbatie 
aelde. 

PollrHulU  (po-Ub'ia-It).  n.  (Or.  «lvf. 
maoy.  and  Mnt,  baae.)  Ao  Inn-Uaok  ore 
of  auver,  conaiatlng  of  allver,  aolphnr,  and 
antimcmy,  with  aome  copper  and  anenic 

POlrcMple  (po-U-idr^),  a.  (^Or.  polw, 
many.andtanoi.fnilLl  InM.haringtbe 
eanmi  dlatlnc  I  and -.-•-. 


perlBhlng 
Pnlyaarpi 


Kmta.  oaL  order  Uleoebnceie.    Tl 
t  a  eingle  ipedea,  P.  UtravliiiUx 
lour-Ieavad  all-aeed,  an  inalgnlflcaot  1 


Polvoaipoiu  (po-ll<Ur'piu),  a.  Same  aa 
potymni'. 

PoljaaphalOU  (po-U-ael'a-lut),  a.  [Or. 
po&f.  many,  and  tuplkali.  the  head.]  In 
itL  having  a  coounon  inpport,  capped  by 

pitl7cIio«i*ar(P<>-ll->'*'»-°'X"'  [dr.poi^ 

tofranid,  from  pcjlyi,  many,  and  mranot, 
lord  or  ruler.  The  word  Uionld  not  have 
been  written  with  cJL)  A  govemmant  by 
man;  ralera.  lorda,  or  princaa    Cudusrtt. 

rarehord  (pol'l-liordL  a.  (Or.poluf,maiiy, 
aoa  K.  dkonL]  Uaring  many  chorda  oi 
Btrinaa. 

Polraurd  (pol'l-kord),  n.  IniMule,(a)a 
bow  hiatnunent  irith  ten  atringi,  reaembUng 


POLYXHBKTOHT 

linit,  n.    [Or.  palyt, 
I  oolonr.)    Same  aa 

FolrObTOit«'(po-U  knyit),  >i.    Theeolonring 

matter  of  laffron,  ao  named  In  HHuaqnenca 
of  the  variety  of  coloun  which  It  eiblldtl 
when  acted  upon  by  variout  reagente. 
PolycIiTDnu,Qo  (poll-krA-mafliX  a.    [Or. 

rUychromatie  acid. 

{poTI-krflm). 


play  0 


fiiSi 


m  quaaria  wood.  4c- 


Df  printing  In 

PolTC^timlo  (poHl-loA-niUi),  a.  Same  a« 
Peiiidmitnatic.—I'olyehromie  acid  (called 
alao  Alottie  Acid),  an  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  add  upon  iJoea 

PoijabTonr  ( poll-kra-ml  X  ><•  [Or.  potf, 
Diany,  and  Ar6ma,  colour.]  The  ancient 
bracDce  ol  colouring  itatueL  and  the  ei- 
1  Interiota  ot  bolldlnga.    Tbia 


iO(po-ll-kon'lk),o.  [OT.pol»;mi 


_ , .    Pertaining  to  or  l«aad 

upon  many  conca. — Poiyeotde  pnjtelion,  a 
projection  or  development  ol  Um  earlh'a 
■nitaca,  or  a  portion  ot  it,  which  iuppoaea 
each  parallel  of  latitude  repreaanteii  on  a 

Kine  by  the  development  of  a  cone  having 
eparallel  tor  Italiaae  and  lla  varU-  '- 


le  repreaanti 
n(  of  a  cone 
)  and  lU  va 

la.    Thiipro,. 

conic  In  auppoalng  a  differ- 

h  parallel,  w^tle  ihe  Utter 


ptilya,  many,  an^  koiylidin,  a  cavity.]  Id 
iot.  a  plant  tliat  haa  many  or  more  than 
two  coCyledona  or  lobe*  to  the  aeed.  In- 
■tancea  ol  thll  occur  in  ptanta  of  the  cruct- 
feroni  order,  in  Lapldluni  and  SchUopeta- 
lum;  in  the  boraglnacaom  order,  in  the 
genua  Aiaalnckla;  and  eipeclally  In  conifer- 

Polyootyladononi  (p(/ii-kot-ii-e"don-uB),  a. 

Saving  more  than  two  lobe*  to  the  aeaiL 
P0lyan«r(po-llk'ra-Bl),  n.  |ar.yKilvi,many. 
and  kralid,  to  govein.]  Oovemntent  by 
many  rulen;  polyarchy. 
PolTCTftlnk  (poOI-Ma-tma),  n.  pi.  (Or. 
polu.  many,  and  taulu,  a  cyaL]  A  family 
ot  Khlaopada,  bariiig  a  alllceoua  iuitead  of 
a  calcaceoua  ahell,  which  la  often  moat 
beautifully  Bculptored.  They  are  all  minnta, 
and  are  Irequently  tound  la  influile  mnltl- 
tudei,  forming  a  coloured  cloud  on  the 


Polrcyctbw  (po-ll-ile'tin).  n.  A  microieoiilo 

(whlchaeel 
MT(lM^rU>ni(po-ll-dik'tU-lim),n.    ran 

polya,  many,  and  daktyUt,  a  flnger.J    The 
condition  of  having  aaveral  or  many  Ilngera. 


PolrdlpfiA  (pO'U'dlp'al-a),  n.  (Gr.  pofyt, 
much,  and  diMa,thlnL]  In  mad.  a  diaeaa* 
characleriud  by  Bitieme  thfrit,  and  by  an 
enormoni  dlicharge  of  pale,  watery  urine. 

7ol7«dron,  Po^idroiu  (po-li-^dron,  po- 
ll-e'drua).    See  FoLiHIDBON  and  Folihi- 

P^«nbnronftt«,  PolrambiTonlo  (po-ii- 

m*bri-onAt,  po-U-em'bri-onlCx  ».  In  tot 
paftalDlng  to  polyembryony;  conaiatlng  of 
or  having  aeverml  embryoa. 
Polr«mlnTon7(po-U-era'brJ-o-nl)i  n.  (From 
Gr.  poly,  many,  and  tndfTyon,  an  embryo.] 
In  tot.  aphenomanoaoccuiTlag.  aoniettinea 


apermona  planta  aaveral  germinal  n. _, 

uiually  occur  in  the  nntertlllaad  embryo- 
mc,  but  Id  moat  caaaa  only  one  of  theae  li 
Impregnated,   and.  although  occaaionally 

'.  wIe;    wb,  wUg;   ih,  anre.— ace  KBI. 


POLTHAUIB 


I  Uw  Oii^kcea,  nnandly 

aswibMqnmtlrobStanted. 

Id  tb»  onuge,  hovsTsr,  thl«  ii  not  tlu  cut, 
mnd  It*  Hpe  *mdf  trs  mat  wlUi  oaDbUnlng 
mora  than  one  smbrjo. 
Folyfotl  (tK/ll-faU).  n.  [Or.  pviyi.  mi  L. 
/Mum.  ■Inf.]  In  arelL  «  Icit  omuHnt 
of  man  thmn  Htb  dJTliloni.  AIh  tennsd 
Multi/M. 

Polynia  (po-llg's-la),  n.  [Prom  Or.  poly. 
mucn,  iuidgaJa,nillk.l  A  gcnoiot  pluitaor 
tliB  n±L  nnlAi-  PolnpUu^e.  Tho  ipeclu 
rInlca,mDilu«(oaadlam«t 
"      —  lol  P.  Stniga 


Tnllkjlnfce 


put!  of  the  WQtld.     _ 

root)  1*  ft  (Umiilatliig  dlnntlo,  ni 


high. 


Hd  wltb  grut  31 

reptilcit.     It  1>  B 

mifqitkei  or  daU  wli 


order  at  polypat 


.-    Sea  MILKWOKT. 
„,  JB  (|»TI-g«-li"ie-«),  n.  pi   An.t 

otpolypetsloiiipluit^  remukftbLe  f or 

tAe  unloD  of  their  alMneni  lalo  a  tlogla  badj , 
for  their  one-celled  uthan,  opening  >lth  a 
pore,  end  for  their  Irregnlu-  pataU,  oDfi  ot 
which  !■  olten  keet-iheped  tni  beeuClfuIly 
bemnled.  The  order  cmuleti  ot  herbaceoni 
plenti  or  ibruba.  the  ievnt  of  which  are 
naoillr  bitter  ind  the  root  mllkj.  Men)' 
of  then  ire  cultlreted  tor  their  beiatj.  See 

FOLTQALt. 

P(«re*Hlie(po-llg'»l-in),n.  <C,H,jy)  A 
non-nltrogeaoiu  Tegetable  prtn^ple  ob- 
tained  (Tom  CI ■ — ■    "•'—■-' 


„..,  -l,  onlllija-biirli,  hoi* 
nnti  of  plnkL  In  the  comcockU 
Dion,  •evlet  Ijchnli, 


Bin,  SapQi 
Ma  mm" 


Called  alio  Stnt- 

(poll-gam),  n.    [Or,  pofei,  man)'. 

'—■-"*  A  plant  oelonglug  to 


""^P^-g*'^ 


hermaphrodite  flowen.  with  Dials  or 


Tidiuh  In  dUfei 


Polnpunlit  (po-Ugra-mlitX  n.  [See  Polt- 
aaHY.)  A  penon  who  pracUui  poljrgaDir 
or  who  malntaioa  ila  Uwfulneia 

Pol7gMlll»(pD-lls'a-mIi).ir.L    ToprmcUie 

jwiygmoy. 

ftilyinuiiDiU  (po-Iig'a-niiuJL  a.  L  KeUtlng 
to  or  characterlted  by  palncamf;  ai,  polg- 

emtnu  marrlagea  — llncllnedto  polreanir : 
ring  a  plurality  ot  wiTea.  —3.  In  ^i.  uitne 
aa  PoTK^mnion 

PolygMiiyCpo-llB'aml), n.  (Or. j«iu». maoy. 
and^mctf.marnage.]  ApluralltyoiwlveflOT 

tuch  plur^lty.  In  Christian  countriei;  when 

(he  ollenJer  la  punlihablo  (or  polygamj- 
But  polygamj  la  the  fnrni  of  polyajr- 
!•  alfowea  In  aome  counlriee,  etpeoial 
■mongit  Mobammedani. 


FUa,  nr.  lat,  t«ll: 


I,   etpeclallr 


Uie  form  ot  polfandry  It  eiltli  among  the 
Buddhlit*  of  Central  Aaia  and  Cejilon. 

FOlyBBT  (poU-gUr).  n.    Bee  POUQAB. 

PtOTSUObj  (po^-gM-M),  n.  [Qr.  polm. 
many,  and  nvM,  gorenunenL]  Oorem- 
mentbymanj;  poljaichr.    Bouvier, 

Pg^rpwtllaUKAl-gaa'trl-al.n.pt.  Sameai 

Polygaatilaii  (po>U-gu'trl<aii),  n.  and  a. 


d  jKUtJir.  a  ttomaeh.] 


Pounitlla  (po-II-ga/trlk).  n.  An  animat 
barCigor  appearing  lohafe  many  iiomachi. 
aa  aome  of  the  InUuorlB. 

PoIrCMbrlatipoH-gai'tri-kaVn.pI.  Aname 
glren  to  the  Inhuoria  by  Ehrenberg.  who 
mlitook  the  tood  partlclei  which  move 
ilowly  thnw^  the  loft  tisaue  of  tboee  anl- 
mala  lor  ao  many  alomachi:  In  reality  char 
have  no  atoniach  nor  Inteatlne.  The  term  u 
now  abandoned. 

PomaSMlB  a»-ll-l«n'6-al»>.  »■  [Or-  polw. 
many,  and  gemiul]  Id  biol.  Qa  doctrine 
(hat  being!  have  (beir  orlglD  In  many  celli 
or  emtnyo*  ot  diflarent  kluda :  oppoied  to 
Monfi^Aiw^or  ttie  doctrine  that  all  belnga 
an  derived  from  a  ilngle  c-" 


,„ ,,   -Ul'an-us),  a.     [Or  poly$. 

many,  and  gnuit.  kind.]  Conaliting  of  nuiny 

compoaed  of  itrata  ot  diflerent  ipiBclei  of 

Folyseny  <po-UJ'e-Dl\  n.  [Or.  polyi,  many, 
and  aenof,race,ipecl«.]  Tba doctrine  that 
mankind  do  not  lorm  one  but  many  dlitlnct 
■peclaft,  aprung  from  atocki  apedflcalty  dU- 

rolygtomarv  (po-li-gloa'a-rl),  n.  (Or.  poIj/«, 
many,  and  gUrta,  a  tongue,  a  language.)  A 
gloitaiT  nr  dictionary  Id  aareral  languagea 


languagad; 
?0l7glllt(p 


italnlng  many  languagea;  many- 

-  a  pcSwlrX  lexicon  or  Hbla. 

glotX  n.     1-  A  book  contain- 

innagea,  partlcnlariy  the  Bible, 

tfte  Scnptorei  in  aavaral  lan- 


(poii- 


EogllthPofM 
sii^th  Iph k 
the  text  of  one  ot  the  raral 
polrglot  printed  by  Itaelf.  — 
derat  -■ ' 


,       .,    -  paftiftotor 

good  llngulit.'    HawelL 
PolTBlOttoni  {po-U-glofDi).  a.    Speaking 
many  languagea     '  The  putygfliillDut  tribe* 

PolyB^OBrliio{po-ll-glli'*r-ln),n.  (Or.potyi, 
many.and  E.  trl^i^u;. )  A  coDdenaed  variety 
of  glycerine     Itouiter. 

Poi™m{poTl-gon),n.  [Or.  polw,  many,  and 
gima.  an  angle.]    InDttniLaplane  fl^uraof 


many  angle*  and  aide*,  o 


polygon  ol  Bve  aide*  la 

farmed  a  ptntagtm;  one  of  alx  aide*,  a  Aexo- 
gm;  one  of  leTen  aide*,  nhtptagitn,  and  ao 
en.  Similar  palintMi  are  thoie  which  have 
their  aeveral  angles  equal  each  to  each,  and 
the  *l<ie*  about  their  equal  anglea  propor- 
tional*. All  almllir  polygona  are  to  one 
another  a*  the  iquare*  of 
ildea  If  Uie  aldei,  and 
latlha, 

regular  polygon  c* 

Ptlygon  qf/m 
to  a  theorem  • 
nomber  of  forct 

forined  bj 


ently  the 


reJL  the  name  given 

aifollowii-Itany 

a  point,  and  a  poly- 

._ le  aide*  of  whichl. 

.  >nd  the  foUow^izlicln  to  incceailDn 
l>y  line*  npreaantlng  the  other  lorcea  in 
magnitude,  and  parallel  to  their  direction*, 
than  the  line  which  oompletei  the  polygon 
wtU  repment  the  ranltaDt  of  all  the  force*. 
PolySOIIMMB  <poTl-go-nt"ifri),  n.  pi  [Sea 
with  trigonal  Imlt.  and  n«uallywlth»fliJnlei 
united  blto  a  tube  or  ocrea.  ihroogh  which 
the  Item  pasaea    The  order  condtU  chleBy 


cooldng  and  t< 


Pulygonum  orimtaU  ai 


al  (po-llg'Qn-al),  a.  Bavins 
a  polygon;  having  many  angli 
nf  »iiTiil«n,  In  arSh.  the  luccei 


ence  of^e  aerlea  I*  1.  the  (um*  of  the 

the  common  dlSerenoa  1*  I,  the'  aum* 
give  the  i^are  numben:  when  It  la  3,  the 
aUDii  give  the  ptntagmial  numlien,  and  ao 
on.  (Dee  fignmU  nutni*r«  under  Flooa- 
ITE)  Tbeee  number*  are  called  in  general 
palygotuil  numben,  from  poaaeiaing  thla 
property,  that  the  auna  nnmber  of  polnta 
may  he  arranged  hi  tha  form  ot  Uwt  poly- 
gonal flgure  to  wUch  It  belongi.  Tor  ex- 
ample, the  pentBgonal  munber*  B.  U,  t£,  Sfi, 
M,  Ac,  may  beaeverallyairansedin  apen- 
tagenu  form- 

PoWgonomBtrr  (po'tl-go-nom''et-Tl),  n. 
[Poiygen,  and  Or.  mrtroft,  a  meaaun-)  Ad 
aiteiialon  of  trlgoDometi7,  or  the  doctrine 
of  polygont  ai  tiigonometi?  la  the  doctdne 
of  triangle*. 

PolyBOnom  (po-lln'on-u*),  a.  I^ilyeonaL 
PolyEODOin  (po-Ug'on-am).  n.  [Or.  jmly, 
many,  and  gonj/.  a  knee,  a  knot,  referring  to 
the  nunierou*  Joint*  of  the  *lam)  A  ganua 
of  herbaceoni  planti.  uat,  order  PolygDn- 
le  Cempenta  re- 


Britain,    p. 
Le-weed)  1*  a 


Si: 


rith  alien 


Bigtorta  (great  blalort  or  i 

perennial  plant  growing  to  . , 

dowa;  It*  root  wa*  f onneriy  need  to  medl- 

gra*a  P.  Fagopyrvm.  or  buckwhe*^  I* 
cultivated  for  the  aaka  of  It*  green  fodder; 

which.  In  some  porta  ol  England,  la  made 
Into  thin  cake*  called  crumpet*.  Several 
Brttlah  speclea  an  known  by  the  name  of 
penlcariaa.  but  tha  garden  panJcarla  li  tbe 

"^"'C     

ffPicKlarfl,  or  knot-graaL 
m  (poll-gram),  n.   [ar.polvi,  many, 
~  a  writing.)    A  figure  conatat- 

b'^ll-graf),  n-     [See  POLT0»j>- 
An  Initrument  for  mnltlpiylng 
e*  ot  a  writing  with  aaaa  uid  aipadlUoD. 


either  by  one  or  by  dillen 

Polygraphia,  PovKTwl 

Ik,  iS-ll^gSitk-al).  a.  T 


ihical  (po 


-.,  , „ .  .  .     _  Pertatoing  to  po- 

ly^phy;  a*,  a  piiJi/iiniiiAie  taatrument— 
1  Done  with  a  polygraph;  km,  ^  polygraphie 
copy  or  writing. 

Poln^rapHy  (poUg'n-ll),  n.  [Or.  polg: 
many,  andtmaj^.  a  writing,  from  j/rd^AA.  ta 
write.]  The  art  of  writliii  la  varloua  ci- 
pher*, and  of  doclphertng  the  same. 

PolysroOTSd  (poOl-grOvd).  a.  Having  many 


Polygyn  (poll-Jin),  n.     [Or.  po(yi,  many. 

and  gjpi^,  a  female  ]    In  oot.  *  plant  of  tha 

FolygndA  (pn-]l-JlD'l-a).  n.pl.    One  of  tha 
orden  Id  the  Utth.  ilitli,  twelfth,  and  thir- 


las,    PobBTnmiB  (po-ll-lin'i-an. 

C1IJTd-u>>.  a.  Baling  many  ityiea ;  be- 
gins to  the  order  Polygynl*. 
PolyitTiile  (po-U-lin'lk),  a.  Pertaining  to 
polygyny;  practlaing  polygyny.  S.  SpcHur. 
FDlySTDln  (po-Ufln-lit).  n.  One  who  piac- 
tlaea  polygyny. 

1  (poll-JI-nfahl-al).  a 


Polygyny  (po-llJT-nl).  n.  (Or.  poiv«,  many, 
andm'i'.afemale.]  The  practice  of  hating 

Polyhftllto  (po- ll-bant).  n.  [Or.  polm. 
many,  and  Aoft.  lalLI  A  mineral  or  aalt 
occurring  In  Diaiiea  of  a  Abrona  atructun. 
of  a  brick  red  colour,  being  tinged  a'ith 
Iron.     It  conlaina  aoiphale  otllrae,  of  mag. 

oil,  pound;     d.  Sc  abnne;      y,  Scliy- 


POLYHEDRAL 


485 


POLYPHONIC 


netU,  of  potash,  and  of  loda.    It  is  fonnd 
At  Ischel  in  Austria,  and  also  at  Salzburg. 
PcdybAdral  (po-li-h6'dralX  a.  [See  Polthb- 
DRON.)  Haruff  many  sides,  as  a  solid  body. 
SomeUmes  written  Potmdral,  PolytdrouM. 

Polybadrloal  (po-ll-hed'ii-kalX  o*  Same  as 
Pwyhedral.    [Bare.] 

Polyhedron  (po-li-hd'dron),  n.  [Gr.  jmly*^ 
many,  and  hedrOj  a sida]  1.  Inborn,  a  body 
or  solid  bounded  by  many  faces  or  planes. 
When  all  the  faces  are  regular  polygons 
similar  and  equal  to  each  other  Qte  solid 
becomes  a  regular  body.  Only  five  resular 
solids  can  enst,  namely,  the  tetrahedron, 
the  hexahedron,  the  octahedron,  the  dode- 
cahedron, and  the  icosahedron.  It  is  some- 
times writtenPoJymiron.— 2.  In  optics,  a  mul- 
tiplying glass  or  lens  consisting  of  several 
plane  surfaces  disposed  in  a  convex  form, 
through  each  of  which  an  object  is  seen; 
apolj^cope. 

PourhodTons  (po-U-hfi'dnu),  a.  Same  as 
PolykednU. 

Polj^istor  (po-U-his'tto),  n.  [Gr.  pcltf, 
much  or  many,  and  hi§tur,  Imowing, 
learned.]  A  person  of  great  learning; 
one  versed  in  various  studies.  'An  ex- 
perienoed  polyhUtor  of  infinite  reading.' 
J>eQuinuy. 

Polynynuda  (po-li-him'ni-aX  n.  [L  Pciy- 
Aymnui,  (k*.  PUymnia,  from  poly^  many, 
and  hymnott  a  hymn.]  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hymn,and, according 
to  some  of  the  poets,  inventrMs  of  the  lyre, 
and  of  mimes  and  pantomimes.  In  art  she  is 
usually  represented  as  covered  with  a  white 
mantle,  in  ameditative  attitude,  and  without 
any  attribute. 

Pourlogy  t  (po-lil'6-ji),  n.    [Gr.  txrfyt,  many, 

ana  logo§,  discourse.]     A  talking  much; 

talkativeneu;  garrulity. 

Many  words  (battology  or  fofyt^c^  are  tigns  of  a 
fooL  Grattgtr. 

Po]yloqil«Iltt(po-lil'd-kwent),a.  [Gr.po^, 
manv,  and  L.  M^uor,  to  ^eak.]  Talung 
much;  talkative. 

polymatli,  Polymatliiit  (po'li-math,  po- 
lim'a-UiistX  n.  A  man  of  various  learn- 
ing. '  Those  poLymathiaU  that  stand  poring 
allday  inac<mier  upon  amoth-eaten  author? 
Hoioib. 

Polsnnatllio  (po-li-mathlk),  a.  Pertaining 
topolymathy.    [Bare.] 

P<dyiliatll7(po-lim'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  vdfy't 
many,  and  mathitis^  learning,  maiUhand. 
to  learn.]  The  knowledge  of  many  arts  and 
sciences;  acquaintance  with  many  branches 
of  learning  or  with  various  subjects.  '  That 
high  and  excellent  learning,  which  men.  for 
the  large  extent  of  it,  call  j>o(ynui<Ay.'  uart- 
lib.  [Bare.] 

POlymerio  (po-ll-me'rik),  a.  [Gr.  polyt, 
manv,  and  merot,  a  part]  In  ehem.  per- 
taining to  or  characterised  by  polymerism ; 
as,  bu^ric  acid  (C4HCO1)  and  aldehyde  (Cj 
H^O)  are  polymerie. 

PoIsFniorldo  (po-lim'dr-IdX  n.  In  ehem.  a 
compound  that  exhibits  the  properties  of 
polymerism  with  reference  to  some  other 
compound.    See  Poltmerism. 

Polymerlfliii  (po-lim'6r-izmX  n.  In  ehem. 
the  character  m  certain  compound  bodies, 
dlifering  in  chemical  properties,  of  having 
the  same  chemical  elements  combined  in 
the  same  proportions  but  with  different 
molecular  weights;  thus,  butyric  add  (C4 
H«0|)  and  aldehyde  (C|H^O)  have  their  ele- 
menU  In  the  same  proportions,  but  for  mole- 
cular weights  (the  atom  of  carbon  being  12, 
of  hydrogen  1,  of  oxygen  16)  we  get 

Butyric  add—i  atoms  carbon  -  48 
8  „  hydrogens:  8 
2     „      oxygen     =82 


Aldehyde— 2  atoms  cwbon 
4     „     hydrogen 
1      „     oxygen 
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See  IsoimuBic,  MiTAinntisic. 
Polymoitnu  (po-Um'to-usX  a.    [See  PoLT- 
MERia]  L  Composed  of  many  parts.— 2.  Per- 


I  (po-li-mig'nItX  n.    [Gr.  polyt. 

nagnymi,  to  mix.]  A  mineral 
which  occurs  in  small  prismatic  crystals  of  a 
metallic  lustre.  ItisfoundatFredriksvlUn, 
Norway,  and  has  received  its  name  from  the 
variety  of  its  constituent  parts,  consisting  of 
titanic  acid,  zirconia,  lime,  yttria,  oxides  of 


iron,  cerium,  and  manganese,  with  traces  of 
magnesia,  potassa,  and  silica.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  trimetric  crystals,  sometimes 
an  inch  long,  imbedded  in  f  elqwr  and  zir- 
con-syenite. 

Polyzanta  <po-lim'ni-aX  Same  as  Poly- 
hymnkk 

Poummite  (polim-nltX  n.  [Gr.  polymniot, 
fuU  of  moss,  ttompoly$,  much,  and  mnion. 
moss.]  A  stone  marked  with  dendrites  and 
black  lines,  and  so  disposed  as  to  represent 
rivers,  manhes,  and  ponds. 

Polymorpbic  (po-li-mor'flkX  a.  Same  as 
Polymof^houi. 

PolsrmorplilBm  (po-li-mor'flzmX  n.  The 
property  of  being  polymorphous  or  capable 
of  existing  in  different  forms ;  q>eciflcally, 
in  cryataLihe  property  of  cxvstallizinff  in 
two  or  more  fundamental  forms;  tEus, 
carbon  crystallizes  in  octahedral  forms  in 
the  diamond,  and  in  hexagonal  prisms  in 
graphite.  When  the  crynal  can  assume 
two  forms  it  is  said  to  be  dimorpkiCt  or  to 
present  the  phenomenon  of  dimorphiam; 
when  three  it  is  said  to  be  trimorphie. 

PolymorphOllB  (po-li-morYusX  a.  Having 
many  forms ;  sssnming  many  forms. 

I  find  it  dUHcult  to  form  anv  Judirnient  of  any 
author  %o  folymorfhotis  as  Herder,     ot  QitUtcty. 

PolyBlOipll7  (poll-mor-fl),  n.  Same  as 
Pwytnorpkxxni. 

Poly-moantain.  Same  as  Po{«v-motintain. 

Pcdyneme  (po^-nSm).  n.  A  fish  belonging 
to  the  genus  Polynemus. 

Polynemus  (];>o-li-nfi'mus),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  n^tna,  a  thread.]  A  genus  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  belonging  and  giv- 
ing name  to  a  small  family  (Polynemiain), 
distinguished  from  the  Percidss,  to  which  it 
formerly  belonged,  by  having  the  ventral 
fins  abdominal  instead  of  thoracic.  The 
species  have  an  oblong  form,  a  compressed 
head  entirely  covered  with  deciduous  scales, 
a  blunt,  prominent  nose,  and  filiform  ap- 


Potyntmus  quadri/tlis  (Four^rayed  Polyneme). 

pendages  to  the  pectoral  fins.  In  one  spe- 
cies, known  as  we  paradise-fish  (P.  para- 
diaeua)  or  mango-fish,  these  appendages  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  tail-feathers  of  a 
bird  of  paradise.  Species  of  this  genus  are 
found  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  One  of  the  species,  P.  aele, 
found  plentifnlly  in  the  latter  locality,  yields 
a  considerable  quantity  of  isinglass,  which  is 
procured  from  the  bladder. 

Pol3meiia]|  (po-li-nfi'zhi-an).  a.  [Gr.  polya, 
many,  and  niaoa,  an  island.  1  Pertaining 
to  Polynesia,  a  region  of  many  islands  in  Uie 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Pol3meiia]|  (po-li-n6'zhi-anX  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Polynesia. 

Polsmomial  (po-li-n6'hii-alX  n-  Same  as 
MuUinoiniaL 

Polsmomial  (po-li-nO'mi-al),  a.  Containing 
many  names  or  terms ;  multinomial. 

Polyodonta  (poTi.d-don"U),  n.  [Gr.  polyt, 
many,  and  odof is,  odontoa,  a  tooth.  ]  A  name 
applied  by  Lamarck  and  Blain  ville  to  the  ark- 
shells,  ACt  of  collectors,  comprehending  the 
genus  Area  of  LimuBus. 

PolyomnuLtooB  (po-li-om'a-tus),  a.  [Gr. 
lya,  many,  and  ommo,  ommotos,  the  eye.] 
ly-eyed. 

Pol3roiillllfttiis(po-li-om'a-tusyii  A  genus  of 
lepldopterotts  insects,  so  called  from  many  of 
the  species  having  numerous  eye-like  marks 
on  the  under  side.  There  are  many  British 
species.  From  their  colour  being  generally 
blue  in  the  males  these  pretty  little  butter- 
files  are  commonly  called  bluea. 

Poljronomoiii  t  (po-li-on'o-mus),  a.  Same 
as  Polyonymoua. 

The  supretoe  God  anionstt  the  pagans  was  A*<y«0. 
m^ms.  Ctutw«rth. 

Ptfhronomy  (po-li-on'o-mi),  n.    Same  as 

Pclyonymy. 
Pobronjrmoiis  (po-li-on'i-mus),  a.    [Or. 

pwya^  many,  and  onoma,  a  name]    Having 

many  names  or  titles :  many-titled. 
Polyooyniy  (po-li-onl-mf),  ^    [Gr.  paiy^- 

nymia— polya,  many,  and  onoma,  a  name.] 


Variety  or  multiplicity  of  names  for  the 
same  ooject    Brand*  d:  Om. 

Polyoptnun.  Polyoptron  (po-li-op'trum, 
po-li-op'tron),  n.  [Or.  polya,  many,  and 
root  opt,  to  see.]  A  glass  through  which 
objects  appear  multiplied  but  diminished. 
It  consists  of  a  lens,  one  side  of  which  is 
plane,  but  in  the  other  are  ground  several 
q>herical  concavities,  each  of  which  becomes 
a  plano-concave  lens,  Uirough  which  an 
object  appears  diminished. 

Po^roranui  (poli-o-rii''nia).  n.  [Gr.  polya, 
many,  and  oramOf  a  view.  ]  1.  A  view  of  many 
objects.— 2.  An  optical  apparatus  presenting 
many  views.    See  Panorama. 

Polyp,  Polype  (poOip),!!.  [Lootyptw.from 
G  r.  pilypoua— polyt,  many,  and  poua,  a  foot  1 
The  name  given  to  the  meml>ers  of  a  class  of 
animals  in  the  Badiataof  Cuvier,  associated 
together  in  virtue  of  the  common  character 
of  a  conical  or  cylindrical  body,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  the  mouth,  surrounded  by  more  or 
less  numerous  arms  or  tentacles,  while  the 
other  extremity  either  serves  as  a  sucker  to 
attach  the  animal  to  some  object,  or,  being 
prolonged  lUce  a  thread  down  a  hollow 
sheath,  connects  it  with  its  fellow  polyps 
of  the  same  polypidom,  which  thus  become 
a  compound  ammal,  the  whole  of  whose 
parts  are  animated  by  a  common  principle 
of  life  and  growth.  As  Science  progressed, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  under  this 
common  name  were  combined  animals  of 
various  degrees  of  organisation,  three  classes 
at  least  of  which  have  been  well  ascertained 
and  classified.  The  Polypi,  therefore,  had 
to  be  given  up  as  a  tUstinct  class,  ana  the 
members,  with  the  exception  of  the  Poly- 
zoa,  which  were  referred  to  the  MoUusca, 
now  form  the  siUi-kingdom  Coelenterata. 
which  comprises  two  classes,  Hydrozoa  and 
Actinozoa.  (See  Ccelemtbrata,  Hydrozoa, 
Htdra,  Actinozoa)  The  term  polyp  how- 
ever, is  still  indiscriminately  appUea  to  any 
of  the  Ccelenterata,  but  more  specially  to 
the  hydra  or  the  se»>anemone.  The  name  of 
zoophytes  is  also  sometimes  loosely  applied 
to  them. 

Pol3rparoili  (  po-llp'a-rus ).  a.  [  Gr.  poht*» 
many,  and  L  pario,  to  produce.]  Produomg 
many;  bringing  forth  a  great  number. 

PolypfUT(p</li-pa-riX»t^  The  homy  or  chlt- 
inous  outer  covering  or  enveloiM  with  which 
many  of  the  Hydrozoa  are  furnished.  The 
term  is  also  not  uncommonly  applied  to  the 
yen  similar  structuresproduced  by  the  sear 
mats  and  their  allies  O'olyzoaX  The  poly- 
pary-producing  animius  are  propagated  by 
budduig,  and  live  together  in  groups  or 
colonies  so  associated  that  each  group  forms 
a  compound  animal,  whose  united  coverlnn 
form  a  compound  pdypary  <  polypidom  jt 
which  is  theur  common  home,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  the  central  stem  or  stock  sustain- 
ing the  whole.  Each  individual  polyp  thus 
lives  in  its  own  proper  cavity  in  the  com- 
mon polypary,  from  which  it  protrudes  its 
body,  and  into  which  it  retracts  it  at  plea- 
sure. Polyzoary  is  used  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  keep  polypary  for  the  Actinozoa. 

Pol3rpean  (po-li-pd'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  polyp  or  a  polypus. 

PolypetaUB  (po-ll-pef  a-16lL  n.pl.  In  6ot  a 
term  i^^lied  to  plants  with  distinct  petals, 
in  contradistinction  to  Oemwpetaka,  which 
have  the  petals  united  into  a  single  corolla. 
Called  also  Dialypetalca. 

Po]yp0talO!ii(po-U-pet'sl-usXa.  [Qt.  polya, 
many,  nndpetalon,  a  petal.]  In  hot  having 
many  petals;  as,  a  polypettUoua  corolla. 

P61ypliagla  (po-U-fft'Ji-aX  n.  [Or.  polyt, 
much,  many,  and  vhagu,  to  eat]  L  In  mad. 
excessive  desire  of  eanng;  voracity.— 2.  The 
faculty  of  subsisting  on  many  kinds  of  food. 
Dungliaon. 

PolypliacO!ll(po-lifa-gus),a.  [See  above.] 
Eating  or  subsisting  on  many  thtaigs  or  kinds 
of  food. 

Some  lanrie  (of  insects)  are  foMfutgotu.w  feed 
upon  a  variety  of  plants.  Ki$rlf3f  6>  Sptnee. 

Polyphantt  (po'll-fant),  n.  A  musical 
strmged  instrument  of  the  violin  kind,  used 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Polypharmacy  (po-ll-f&r'ma-si},  n.  L  The 
prescribing  of  too  many  medicines.— 2l  A 
medicine  made  up  of  many  ingredienta. 

Polyphonic  (po-li-fon'ikX  «.  [Or.  ptAiu- 
pMnoa— polyt,  many,  and  phfini,  sound.] 
L  Having  or  consisting  of  many  voices  or 
sounds. 

The  barldng  crow  posMMes  the  most  remarkable 
polyphonic  powers.  It  can  shrieic,  laugh,  yell,  shout, 
whistle,  scream,  and  bark.  SaL  Rgp. 

2.  In  mtcsie,  consisting  of  several  tone  series, 


ch.dUdn;     «h,  Sc.  loc*;     g.yo;     J,  job;     ft,  Pr.  ton;     ng.  siny;     TO,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  idg;    wh.icWg;    zh,  amre.— See  E;n. 
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or  parts,  progretsfng  Blmultaneonsly  accord- 
ing  to  the  nues  of  counterpoint;  contrapnn- 
tal;  aa,  m  fugue  is  a  poCyphonie  composi- 
tion. 

PolsrplloniBm  (po-lif  on-izmX  n,  [Gr.  polyst 
many,  and  phoni,  sound.  ]  L  Multiplicity 
of  sounds,  as  in  the  reverberations  of  an 
echo.— 2.  In  music,  composition  in  parts, 
each  part  having  an  independent  melody  of 
its  own,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  homo- 
phonic  composition,  which  consists  of  a 
principal  theme,  the  accompanying  parts 
serving  merely  to  strengthen  it. 

Pol3nt>bonl8t(po-li''on-i8tyn.  1.  One  who  pro- 
fesses the  art  of  multiplying  sounds,  or  who 
makes  a  variety  of  sounds ;  an  imitator  of  a 
variety  of  sounds;  a  ventriloquist.— 2.  A 
master  of  the  art  of  counterpoint;  a  contra- 
pimtist 

Polyphonoiui  (po-lifon-nsX  a.  Same  as 
Polyphonie. 

Polsrphony  (po-lifo-ni),  n.  Same  as  Poly' 
phoniam. 

Polyphore  (poli-fdr),  n.  [Gr.  Po<y«,  many, 
Bnaphored,  to  carry.]  In  bot.  a  fleshy  recep- 
tacle with  numerous  ovaries. 

Polypliyletic  (poai-fl-lerikX  a.  [Or.  polyg, 
many,  and  phyli,  a  clan,  a  tribe,  a  family.] 
Of  or  pertaininc  to  many  tribes  or  families; 
specifically,  in  oiol.  applied  to  the  hypothe- 
sis that  all  oxganisms  have  not  their  descent 
from  one  primordial  celL  but  from  many 
independent  sources  of  origin;  polygenetic. 

Ptflyphylloui  (  po-lif il-lus  ),  a.  [  Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  phyUon,  a  leaf.]  In  boL  manv- 
leafed;  as,  hpolyphyUotu  calyx  or  perianth. 

Polypi  (poll-pi),  n.  pi  See  Poltp  and  Po- 
lypus. 

PolsrpidQ  (poli-pid),  n.  In  zooL  the  separate 
Eooid  of  a  ];>olyzoon. 

Polypidom  (  po-llpl-dom  ).  n.  ( L.  polypui, 
a  polyp,  and  domua,  a  house.  ]  The  stem  or 
permanent  fabric  of  a  colonv  of  zoophytes, 
around  and  in  which  are  the  cells  consti- 
tuting the  abodes  of  the  i>olyps  which  fab- 
ricate it;  the  dermal  system  of  a  colony  of 
a  hydrosoon  or  polyzoon.  In  the  lime-pro- 
ducinff  genera  the  polypidom  is  coraL 

Polypier  O?o-li'pi-a),  n.  [Fr.,  from  polype,  a 
polyp.]  ^e  name  given  to  the  habitations 
of  polyps,  or  to  the  common  part  of  those 
compound  animals  called  poljnca ;  m  polypi- 
dom or  compound  polypary.  The  name  Is 
given  also  to  a  single  ix>li];>ary  or  polyp  cell 

Sometimes  each  polyp  has  a  diaidnct /o(y/fer,  but 
In  fteneral  it  b  the  common  portion  of  a  mass  of  ag> 
grcf^ed  polypi  which  presents  the  charaaers  pecu- 
Bar  to  these  bodies,  ana  thus  these  form  afQ^regated 
^ypitrs,  the  volume  of  which  may  become  very 
considerable,  althousrh  each  of  its  constituent  parts 
has  dimensions  whiu  are  very  small. 

MilH€  Edwards. 

Polyplflnra,  P0l7Plpliera(po-ii-pif6r-aX  n. 

[L.  polypui,  ana /ero,  to  bear.]  A  class  of 
Cnvier's  Radiata,  consisting  of  soft  aquatic 
animals  of  a  plant-like  form.  Callea  also 
Polypi    See  Polyp. 

Pol3rplferoU8  (po-li-pifdr-us),  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  belong  to  the  Polypifera;  producing 
polyi>8. 

Polypiparoas  (po-li-pip'a-ms),  a.   [L  poly- 

Stu.  a  polyp,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  Pio- 
ucing  polyps. 
Pol3rint6  (poli-pItX  n.  1.  The  fundamental 
element  hi  the  structure  of  a  hydrozoon.  It 
is  a  single  zooid,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
sac  having  at  one  end  an  ingestive  or  oral 
opening,  which  leads  into  a  digestive  cavity. 
llie  wall  of  the  sac  is  composed  of  two  cel- 
lular membranes,  the  outer  of  which  is 
termed  the  ectoderm  and  the  inner  the 
endodemn.  Between  these  two  layers  a  third 
layer— the  mesoderm— may  be  developed. 
Called  also  Hydranth.—2.  A  fossil  polyp. 

Polsnolectron.  Polsrpleotrum  (poiipiek'- 

tron,  po-li-plek'trum),  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
andin^ilrtron,  an  instrument  used  for  strildng 
the  strings  of  a  lyre.]  An  obsolete  musical 
instrument  played  upon  in  the  manner  of  a 
pianoforte. 

Bolypode  (poli-pdd),  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  pous,  podos,  a  foot]  1.  An  animal  hav- 
ing many  feet ;  the  milliped  or  wood-louse. 
2.  In  bot.  a  member  of  the  family  Polypodi- 
acen;  a  polypody.    See  Poly  podium. 

Polypodiaoe»(po.li-pd'di-a"se-6X«-P^  [See 
PoLYPODiUM. ]  A  nat.  order  of  ferns,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole. 
They  constitute  Hie  highest  order  of  acro- 
genous  or  cryptogamic  vegetation,  and  are 
regarded  as  approaching  more  nearly  to 
cycadaceous  gymnosperms  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They 
are  usually  herbaceous  plants  with  a  per- 
manent stem,  which  either  remains  buried 


or  rooted  beneath  the  soil,  or  creeps  over 
the  stems  of  trees,  or  forms  a  scarcely  mov- 
able point  of  growth,  round  which  new 
leaves  are  annually  produced  in  a  circle,  or 
it  rises  into  the  air  m  the  form  of  a  simple 
stem,  bearing  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  its  apex  (as 
Cyathea  arborea),  and  sometimes  attaining 
the  height  of  40  feet,  as  in  the  tree-ferns. 
The  chief  distinguishing  feature  consists  In 
the  presence  of  an  elastic  jointed  ring  nearly 
surrounding  the  n>ore-cases. 

PolypodiaceouB  (po-ii-pd'di-&"shus),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Pobrpodiaceie. 

Polypodiiim  (po-li-pd'di-um),  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  polys,  many,  and  potts,  podos,  a  foot, 
from  its  numerous  root-like  feet.]  A  genus 
of  cryptogamic  plants  or  ferns,  belonging  to 
the  nat  order  Polypodiaceee.  The  fructifi- 
cations are  in  roundish  points,  scattered 
over  the  inferior  disk  of  the  frond  or  leaf. 
There  are  numerous  n>ecies,  of  which  four 
are  enumerated  bv  British  botanists. 

Polypody  (po-lip  o-dl),  n.  A  fern  of  the 
genus  Polypodium  or  nat  order  Polypodi- 
aceie. 

Polypogon  (po-li-po'gon),  n.  [From  Gr. 
poiys,  many,  and  pCgCn,  a  beard.]  A  hand- 
some cenus  of  grasses  with  densely  con- 
tracted usually  hairy  panicles,  extending 
from  Western  France  to  Central  Asia.  There 
are  two  British  species,  knovm  by  the  name 
of  beard-grass. 

Polypoid  (poli-i>oid),  a.  [Polyp,  and  Gr. 
eiaos,  likeness.]    Besembling  a  polyp. 

These  remarkable  structures  (the  filiform  capsoles) 
.  .  .  are  found  to  exist  very  extensively  throughout 
the  entire  (in'oup  of/a/y/ouioTganismi. 

Rjfnttr  yoitex. 

Polyporite  (];>o-lip'd-rIt),  n.  In  gecl.  a  fun- 
gus-like organism  resembling  Polyporus 
versicolor. 

Polsrporoui  (po-li-pd'rus),  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  pons,  a  passage,  an  interstice,  a 
pore.]    Having  many  pores. 

PolSlKUTlS  (po-llp'or-us),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  poros,  a  pore ;  the  under  surface 
being  full  of  pores.]  A  genus  of  parasitical 
fungi  The  P.  destructor  is  one  ox  the  pests 
of  wooden  constructions,  producing  what  Is 
sometimes  termed  dry-rot,  although  the 
true  dry-rot  is  a  different  plant  {Merulius 
lacrymans).  P.  ^liarius  is  known  by  the 
name  of  amadou,  touch- wood,  or  spunk; 
P.  fomentarius,  by  the  name  of  amadou 
or  German  tinder;  P.  officinalis  is  the  larch- 
agaric,  formerly  employed  as  a  drastic  pur- 
gative. 

Pol3moti8  (poll-pus),  a.  [From  polyptts.^ 
Havuig  the  nature  of  the  iMlvpus ;  having 
many  feet  or  roots,  like  the  polypus.  '  Poly- 
pous concretions.'    ArbuthnoL 

FDljnpnsniatic,  Polypragmatlcal  (poOi- 

Erag-mat"ik,  poOi-pn^-mat'lk-alX  o.  Over- 
usy;  forward:  officious.  * Polypragmati- 
caUnqulsitors.     Hevwood.    [Rare.] 

Pobrpragmaty  (po-ll-prag'ma-tl),  n,  [Gr. 
pciys,  many  or  much,  and  vragmateia,  busi- 
ness, frompro^^ma,  thine  done,  from  prass6, 
to  do.]  The  state  of  being  over-engaged  in 
business  or  affairs.    [Rare.  ] 

Polypriimatic  ( poai-priz-mafik  ),  a.  [  Gr. 
polys,  many,  and  £.  prismatie.'\  In  mineral. 
naving  crystals  presenting  numerous  prisms 
in  a  single  form. 

Polsrp-stOCk  (pollp-stok),  n.    Same  as  Poly- 

pSypterlda  (po-lip-tert-de),  n.p(.  [Gr. 
p^ys,  many,  pteron,  a  feather,  a  fin,  and 
eidos.  likeness.]  Tlie  fin-fishes,  a  family 
of  fishes  constituting  the  living  representa- 
tives of  numerous  fossil  species  of  voracious 
ganoid  fishes  occurring  in  the  Palieozoic 
strata,  such  as  Megalichthys,  Holoptychius. 
^.  Their  most  singular  characteristic  is 
the  structure  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  continuous,  is  separated  into 
twelve  or  sixteen  strong  spines  distributed 
along  the  back,  each  bordered  behind  by  a 
smnU  soft  fin.  There  is  but  one  genus 
(Polypterus), consisting  of  two  known  species, 
one  inhabiting  the  Nile  and  the  other  the 
Senegal 

Polypterus  (po-llp't6r-usX  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  pteron,  a  fin.]  A  genus  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  distinguished  by  a  con- 
tinued series  of  small  dorsal  fins  running 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  One 
species  inhabits  the  Nile,  and  is  called  by 
the  Effyptians  biehir.    See  Polyptbeidje. 

Polsrpioton  (  po-llp-td'ton  ),  n.  [  Gr.  polyp- 
t6tos,  polyptdton,  having  or  being  in  many 
caaes— polys,  many,  saiaptdsis,  a  case.]  In 
rhet.  a  form  of  speech  In  which  a  word  is 
repeated  in  different  cases,  numbers,  gen- 


ders, and  the  like.  The  following  line  is  an 
example: — 

My  own  heart's  heart,  and  ownest  own,  farewelL 

TeuMjuoM. 

Polyptychodon  (po-lii^tlk'o-don^.  n.  [Gr. 
poiys,  many,  ptyehi,  a  fold,  and  odous, 
odontos,  a  tooth.]  A  cretaceous  genus  of 
enaliosaurs  or  sea-lizards,  so  called  from 
the  many  ridged  or  folded  character  of  the 
enamel  of  their  teeth,  which  were  the  parts 
first  discovered.  Portions  of  the  cranium, 
ribs,  vertebree,  &c.,  have  since  been  found, 
all  proving  the  existence  of  a  huge  carnivor- 
ous saurian  having  affinities  to  the  plesio- 
sauroid  tvpe.    Page. 

Polypus  (poOi-pus),  n.  pL  Polypi  (po1i-pl)L 
1.  Same  as  Polyp.  —  2.  In  pmcl.  any 
kind  of  pedunculated  tumour  attached  to  a 
surface,  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  adhere 
like  a  many-footed  animaL  Polypi  have 
usually  their  seat  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
en>ecially  that  of  the  nostrils  and  uterus. 

Polsnrhlzous  (po-li-ri'zus),  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  rhiza,  a  root]  In  bot.  possessing 
numerous  rootlets  independently  of  those 
by  which  the  attachment  is  effected. 

Polyschexnatist  (po-ll-skem'a-tistX  a.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  and  schema,  form,  manner.] 
Characterized  by  or  existing  in  many  forma 
or  fashions. 

Polyscope  (poli-skdp),n.  [Gr.  poZy*,  many, 
and  skoped,  to  view.  ]  in  optics,  a  lens  plane 
on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  but 
of  which  the  convex  side  is  formed  of  leve- 
ral  plane  surfaces  or  faeettes,  so  that  an  ob- 
ject seen  through  it  appears  multiplied. 

Pol3rBepalOUS(po-li-sep'al-usXa.  [Or.  polys. 
many,  and  K  sepal]  In  bot.  a  term  applied 
to  a  calyx  which  nas  its  sepals  separate  from 
each  other. 

Poljrspast  (poli-spast),  n.  [L.  polyspaston, 
from  Gr.  polys,  many,  and  spa6,  to  draw.] 
1.  A  machine  consisting  of  many  pulleys  for 
raising  heavy  weights :  a  term  used  by  old 
writers  on  mechanics.— 2.  An  apparatus  of 
the  same  character  used  formerly  in  surgery 
to  reduce  dislocations. 

Pol3r8Perm  (po'li-spfirm),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  jperma,  seed.]  A  tree  whose  fruit 
contains  many  seedsw    Evelyn. 

Polyspennal  Polsrspennous  (po-li-spAr'- 
mal,  po-li-sp^r^us),  a.  Containing  many 
seeds ;  as,  a  polyspelrmous  capsule  or  berry. 

Polysporous  (po-li-spdr^us),  a.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  sporos,  a  spore.]  In  bot.  having 
many  spores. 

Polystcone  (poli-stdmX  a.  [Gr.  i>oIy«,many, 
and  stoma,  a  mouth.]  In  zool.  havmg  many 
mouths :  applied  to  certain  animals  among 
the  Protozoa. 

PolTStyle  (poli-stn),  n.  [Gr.  pclys,  many, 
ana  stylos,  a  column.]  In  arch,  an  edifice 
in  which  there  are  many  columns ;  a  court 
surrounded  by  several  rows  of  columns,  as 
in  Moorish  architecture. 

Polysyllabic  (poli-sll-hib'IkX  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  itolysyllable ;  consisting  of  many  syl- 
lables, or  of  more  than  three. 

PolySYllabical  (poOi-sU-Uib^k-al).  Same 
as  Polysyllabic. 

Polsrsyll&biclsm,  PolysyUaUsm  (poli-si- 
lab"l-8lzm,  po-ll-sll'a-blzmX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  polysyllabic,  or  of  having 
many  syllables. 

Polysyllatile  (jpoai-sil-la-blX  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  suUabi,  a  syllable.]  A  word  of 
many  syllables,  that  is,  consisting  of  four 
or  more  syllables,  words  of  from  one  to 
three  being  called  monosyllables,  dissyl- 
lables, and  trisyllables. 

Polysyndeton  ( po-U-sln'de-ton  J,  n.  [Gr. 
pobjsyndetos  —  polys,  many,  ana  syndetos, 
connecting,  from  synded,  to  connect— syn, 
together,  and  de6,  to  bind.1  A  figure  of 
rhetoric  by  which  the  copulative  is  often 
repeated,  as  in  the  sentence,  'We  have 
ships  and  men  and  money  and  stores.' 

Polys]rnthesis  (po-ll-sin'the-slsX  n.  [Gr. 
po^fs,  many,  and  synthesis.]  Polyaynthetic 
character  or  structure;  polysynthetidsm. 

Polysynthetia  Polysyntnetlcal  (po'li- 
sin-thef'ik.  iM^U-sin-therik-alXa.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  synthesis,  a  putting  together. 
See  Synthesis.]  In  philol.  compounded  of 
several  elements,  each  retaining  a  kind  of 
independence;  as,  a  polysynthetic  word; 
characterized  by  such  compounds;  as.  a 
polysynthetic  language.  Also  called  Agglu- 
tinate. (See  Agglutinate.)  The  term  was 
first  applied  bv  Du  Ponceau  to  the  class  of 
languages  spoken  by  the  Indian  tribes  of 
America. 

Polysynthetidsm  (poOi-sin-thefi-slxm), 

n.    Same  as  Polysynthesis. 


Fite.  far.  fat,  fftll;       md,  met  h6r;       pine,  pin:       n6te,  not,  move;      tObe.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       fi.  Sc.  atmne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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PabrtMlmla,  Polyteohnloa  (pu-u-tck'nft, 
po-ll-tek^-lul}.  a.  [Or.  polyi.  amaj.  ud 
lieknH,  ut.)  Utootlng  or  compnhandLng 
B»ny  uta :  •peclflcslli,  denoting  mn  educa- 
tloiul  IflttltnUon  (luch  •■  the  (•aaotu  pol]'- 
WchnlB  Ichool  ol  Pub)  in  which  Initnic- 
tkin  It  ElTen  in  aitnj  tiU.  man  putica- 
tai^  wlili  rafernuM  to  Ifaolr  pnictlcil  *ppll- 

PoUWahltio([»-U-t>k'nlk},n.AiuniBiom«- 
Umeaglviin  lo  mn  uhlbl  tlonotDbJgcUtxtonii- 
ln>  lo  the  [nduitrUI  ute  and  muiufutDKi. 
Tit  PolyUtlimc  *M  a  funoiit  etUblisb* 
nnt  <rf  uowwlut  iimnu  kind  In  London. 

PolrtMllIlte*(po-U-tek'Dlki),ii.  TbeicleDce 
ot  the  niKhanlul  uls,  aldsd  or  luuUded 
br  DUuhlnelT. 

F<UftlialMMWM>  ([KyU-thil-a-Ini"ih<-s).  n. 
pt.  [Sat  PoLiTHALaHODB.]  An  order  of 
cephidapodaflndading  thou  which  Inhibit 
luuT-cnunbersd  celLi.  It  ambmcea  tha 
tunUlet  NanUlld*.  Ammooitldie.apiruUdB, 


PnlwtliBl«w<.  (pnH.th.-H"ml-«),n.  pt  [Qi 
l»&f,muiy,  and  (AnIamDt.i  chamber.]  Ai 
ordiD'  0(  oompound  Protoioa  OMOpjlng 
GOmponnd  chambend  «1U  ol  inlcroeooplc 
•Im,  In  tame  InttanoM  each  cell  ol  the 
coounon  ihell  preiaDti  onl]'  ona  extenu) 
OHnhig,  but  man  aaiaaoaXy  it  li  punoUired 
with  niuneroiu  mlnnte  pares  or  fonmloa, 
thniiigh  which  the  uilinal  eta  protrude  01- 


PidTUMlamam  Ow-li-tlial'a-miu],  a. 
pofyt,  nkanj.  and  tJuUairvt,  ■  chaJ 
UkTlnc  manj  mIIi  ot  cbambeni  a 
VUwaHuiBt  iheUi  of  thi 
MllacBlar;  camenteil 


....  a  pluriUty  of  godi  or  Invie 
tbie  being!  luperiar  lo  nan,  and  haring  an 
aceao)'  In  tb*  |OTeniin«at  ot  the  world. 

Tb«  Crv  author  of  jWji'A'i^FJH.Orpbw.illdpUlBlr 

PoLrtbaW  (po1l-thB-l>t),  n,  a  p«non  who 
bdlaTee  In  or  malntahu  the  doctrine  al  a 
plaraUtJ  ol  gada 

PolTtlulatla,  PolrtlMlMicAl  (po'ii-the- 

l>nk.  pDl]-th«-iirik  at),  a.  L  Pertaining 
U>  paljrthtUmi  u,  polgOitiitie  bellel  or  war- 


1.  Holding  ■  plnmllli'  ol  goda;  ■•,  a  poln- 
PolTtbaUtleailrQK/ii-iht-iit'iii-ai-in.  odi. 

In  the  manner  of  a  polythelit  or  of  poly- 
tbelun. 

PolTtbelia  (poal-the-It),  t.i.  To  adhatv  to. 
•dTDcata,  or  inculi-al*  the  doctrine  o(  polj- 
thelimi  lo  bellera  in  a  plnntUt;  of  goda. 

Po^^nunu  <po.1lt'o-mui),  a.  [Or.  pelv, 
aimaj,  and  Imnf.  a  cutting,  trom  uiniiA  bi 
cnt]  to  boi.  a  term  applied  to  lea' 
diTlded  Into  manf  diatlnct  anlx 
paitt,  whidi.  boweTer.  not  being  Jointed  .. 
the  petiole,  are  not  true  leafleta 

FolytjrjMga  (palUfp-tJ),  n.  A  peculiar 
mode  of  ttereotnilng  bj  which  facilmllei 
of  wood-engraTlnge,  Ac.,  are  prodaced  In 
metal.  Irom  which  Impnadona  maj  be 
taken  ai  [mm  tjrpei     See  PoLITTPl. 

Polrtfp*  (poll-llp),  B.  [Or,  pol^i  nanr. 
and  ti7»w.  type.]  A  oait  or  flcilmlte  of  an 
engrarlng.  matter  In  tjipe,  Ac,  prodnced 
by  polTtvpage.  Bj  preeilng  a  wood-cnt  Into 
•eml-lluld  mota)  ui  intvllo  tDstrii  li  prxi- 
doced:  and  from  thla  matitc  In  i  titnltar 
WBJ,  a  polTtjpe  In  relief  la  obtalnad. 

Poly^pe  (po'U-irp).  o.  Pertaining  to  polf- 
tjpage;  produced  by  polytjMgii. 

PofartrP*  (poTl-lIp)i  i.t  To  prodnce  hr 
potytjrpaaB;  m.  to  palttypt  an  ongtarlng. 

PolyiOftfpo-ll-ia'a\n.^.  [Or. jwlw, muiT, 
and  num.  ta  animal  1  A  claia  of  anlmali 
tarmJng  the  lowMtmemben  of  the  MollnKa. 
Jljknownbythepopalarnameaof 

--ja'and'aea>mata.  ThejarelnTarl- 

ablrooniponnd,  fanning  aaaoclated  growth! 

or  colonic*  prodnced  t '—  * 

tfngia  primordial  ladh 

dom  of  the  compoelte  hydrolda  The  tynl. 
cal  poliplde  of  a  polyioan  dlllera  from  the 
poln>IIe  of  the  Hydnaoa  In  haTlng  a  diatlnct 
allawntarr  canal  (aipended  freely  In  ■  body 


In  the  body. 


Tho  body 


IB  produced  by 


nember  ot  the 


carity.  and  In  having 

ialncloiL 

Layer  (Mtocyat)  ol  which  It  chlllnoui  or  cal- 
caraoua,  and  the  biner  {endocyat)  a  delicate 
membnnoua  layer.  All  the  Folyioa  are 
henuaphrodlle.  Beddea  true  aamal  reni 
doctlon.  and  beildea  the  powei  of  prDdD 
Ins  DOlonlea  by  contlnuooi  budding.  Ireah 
IndlTldDali  are  In  many  caaea  prr' -"'  — 
a  proeaaa  ot  dlKoatltiuoui  gemmi 
Poljaoa  are  chiefly  martne.et 
old  ibelli,  and  lea-weedi 
fredi-water.  Called  alio  1 
Polnoui  (po-li-i^an),  a.     I 

Polnouiiun,  polnouv  (poli-i&4"ri-nni. 
ni>ll-i6'a-rl).  ii.  [Sag  FoLTZOA.]  In  aol. 
the  dermal  ayitem  of  the  colony  of  a  poly* 
aoon ;  ft  polypldom.    See  PoLTnpoH. 

PolrMuy  (po-U-ifi'a-rt),  n.    Same  aa  /■oly- 

PalnoiuJ{po-ll-iCiD'a]),<i.  IGr.  polHt.maDy. 
and  idn^  a  lone  or  bait]  Lit.  compoaed  ot 
many  lonu  or  belti ;  a  teim  applleil  by  HIr 
D.  Bnwater  to  baralug  leota  compoaed  of 
piecea  united  In  Einga  Lenaea  of  a  large 
alie  are  conatmcted  on  thla  principle  &t 
llghthoDlea,  as  (hey  can  be  obUloed  frtcr 
from  defecti  and  lute  but  alight  apherlcal 
Kbemtlon. 

POlygOOn  (po-ll-ld'oii),  n,  A  moUoic  of  the 
claia  Polyua. 

Ponwoe  (pom'll),  n.  [From  Latin  po- 
nitiiii,anappla.  Fr.  psminc  ]  The  aabeUnce 
of  npplea  or  of  ilmllar  fruit  cruihed  by 

jcrinolng, 

nmMMaL  PotnMB  (p«-mi'ahe-«,  po-mfE), 

n.  p£  [nom  L  pmnum,  an  apple.]  That 
dltlBlon  of  the  nat.  order  Roucbe  to  which 
tho  apple,  pear,  quince,  and  medlar  belong. 
It  dloera  from  Roaacev  proper  In  hating 

Fommceoiu  <pA-n>A^na].  a,  \,  Conilitlng 
ot  applet  •Pamaetoui  harreata  breathing 
Bwaeta-    PAil>>H.-'S.  Like  pomace. 

Fomftdt  (pA-mld*).  »,  (Fr.  pammadt,  from 
L.  pomuin,  an  apple.  Originally  the  oint- 
ment waa  prepared  from  applca  1  Perfumed 
ointment,  aapedally  ohitment  tor  the  hair; 

IWIUkndar  (pffman-d«r),  n 
d'ambrt  apple  or  ball  ol  amner.  ]    A 
I  ball,  or  a  mlitnte  ot  perfumoa.  ton 


Pomuil  (po-mki'),  n.  A  flne  wine  mada 
(mm  giapaa  grown  near  Pomard,  a  rillage 
i-f  l^rance  In  the  departmant  of  CAte-d'Ot. 

PODUttam(pA-mi'tum),  n.  [FTomLfwnuni, 
an  apple.  See  PnUADK,  ]  A  perfumed 
ungDent  or  compoaltlon  uaed  In  dresalnd 
Ihc  balr:  pomade.     It  U  alio  uwd  In  medl- 

Ponwtnm(p6-ni&'tDm),B.Land<L  To  apply 

Fonu^mLn.  (Lpomum,anapple.]  I.In 
boL  a  lleaby  or  pulpy  pericarp  without 
valrea.  containing  a  capaule  or  capanlat,  aa 
the  apple,  pear,  He.—i.  In  the  R.  Calh.  Ch. 
a  ball  o(  precioui  metal  Blled  with  hot 
water,  and  placed  on  the  altar  during  the 
winter  month),  to  preteDt  accldente  with 
the  challoe  from  the  hand*  of  the  priaata 
becoming  bomb  wlUi  cold. 

Pomat  (pAmX  r-i-  ITt.  pomnur.  to  form  a 
head,  from  pomms,  an  apple.  ]  To  grow  to 
a  head,  or  form  a  head  In  growing. 

Poiiiwaboil(p<lm'«it-ron),  n.  (Pinna  and 
e^ren.)  A  citron  appla.    '  Apricota.  llmona, 

jwDHcilnni,  and  lucb  like.'    B.  jnuan. 

Fomacikiiiita  (pom'gran-kt).  n.  (L  penuini, 

—  — 1_    __j *- M,  grained,  having 

HieOlulN  andOAB- 

_  The  fruit  of  a  tree,  /^niaa  ffra- 

notuDh  Thb  tnilt  [•  ai  lugs  ■*  on  orange, 
haring  a  hard  rind  flUad  with  a  loft  pulp 
and  namerone  teeds.  The  palp  la  of  a  red- 
dlili  eolonr  and  a  plaaaant  aub-acld  taita. 
id  the  rind  highly  aatilngenL  Tbe  dried 
I..V ...  -lo^ngent,  wore  for- 


niny  gralna  o 


.  which  ire  ali 


balaui 


ra.  — a  The  tree  tl 


ephod  ot  the  Jewish  hlgb-prieat 


Pomacruuta-tTM  (pom'gran-lt-triX  "- 

llietreg  which  producet  pomegnuiatea;  the 
Puniai  gratuttitn.  It  growa  to  the  height 
or  16  or  20  feet,  with  numeioua  alender 
l.ranehei,  some  of  which  ara  armsd  with 
aharp  ChoTHa  It  ll  aupposed  to  be  a  native 
ot  Persia,  whence  It  hai  been  conveyed  on 
the  one  side  to  Southam  Europe,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  tropical  parte  of  AiU.  and 
eventually  to  the  Kew  World  The  bark 
hai  been  uaed  In  dyeing,  and  It  ti  this 
which  glvea  the  colour  to  yellow  morocco 
leather.  See  POmc*. 
FOBULI  H.  Any  ball  or  ronnd  thing;  the 
(op  of  the  bead 

l^  l»nc  .  .  .  [iii>it  Ua  upOD  tbe  /nrlof  Ml 

PonulMitD.  [Fr.yMmnuU.fromnininK 
pomum,  an  apple.  I  Bpotted  irith  roi 
upots  like  applea ;  dappjad.     Chavvr. 

Pl>DMT07,FamtrO]PU(pom'rol,pDm'rol-al). 
n.  [Fr.  puinins,  aii  apple,  and  rvi,  the  king. 
andrnvfll.royaL]  Boyal apple;  apartlcolai- 

Pomft-ntar  (pom'wg-Ur),  n.     A  aort  of 


h  round 


Slutk.'  'spailed  alto 


n  apple.]  In  her.  the  figure  of  an  apple 
DUDdel,  alwan  ol  a  green  colour. 
it  Cpomfret),  n.  An  acanthopterj* 
lb  of  the  genua  StromalciLS,  having 
^e  compreased  form  as  the  dory,  hut 
ule  hiaat  and  not  retractlla  The 
lledltemuieui,  the 


the  mnule  blunt  and  not  retractlla     Thi 
■peciei  are  fonnd  in  th*  Maif" 
Indian  and 
PDmUennu 

■n  apple,  i 

gourde,  pumpkin),  cucnmbcn,  at«.,  In  dis- 
tinction from  the  bacclferoua  or  ben7.baaT- 


Pmunel  (puni'mel),}!.  [O.Pr.  jwmm^l,  Uod. 
Fr.  potitintati,  like  It.pofnDiKfiB  (pada,  the 
pommel  of  asword.  from  L  pomum,  an  apple 
orailmilartrDlt.]  A  knob  or  ball  or  any- 
thing of  similar  ahape :  especially,  (a>  the 
knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  aword;  tfi)  the  protu- 
berant part  of  a  aaddle-bow ;  (c)  the  round 
■■—■■  —  "■-  fnune  ot  a  chair;  (d)  the  baU- 
'nent  need  aa  a  flnfal  to  the 
-shaped  root  ot  a  turret,  pa- 


»ni^« 


rntSed;  ppr  j 
To  beat  aa  * 


SCTir. 


?J 


nalloQ  (pom-mei'yon).  n. 


lellsd  (pun 
Id.— i  In  ft 


eh,  Sc.  tocA;      g,  go;      J,  Job;      fi.  Fr.  Ion;      ng,  Una:      IB.  Uen:  th.  fAln;     w,  trig;    wh,  vAlg;    ch.  azure.— See  Kn. 
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Pomologloal  (p6-mo-loJ'ik-alX  a.  Pertain- 
iBg  to  pomology. 

Pomologlst  (p6-mol'o-]i8tX  n.  One  who  is 
versed  m  pomology;  a  caltivator  of  trait- 
trees. 

Pomology  (pQ-moVo-ii),  n.  [L.  pomum,  an 
apple,  and  Or.  logot,  discourse.]  That  branch 
ox  knowledge  that  deals  with  fruits,  or  that 
branch  of  gardening  which  embraces  the 
cultivation  of  fruit-trees  or  fruit-bearing 
shrubs,  &c.    Hemlow. 

Pomona  (pd-m6'naX  n.  1.  The  Roman  god- 
dess who  presided  over  fruit-trees.— 2.  A 
small  planet  or  asteroid  between  the  orbits 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Qold- 
Schmidt,  26th  October.  1867. 

Pomotis  (pd-m6'tis),  9k  [Or.  p6ma,  m  lid  or 
cover,  and  out,  dtot ,  an  ear.  ]  A  eenus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  perch  family  (Percidie), 
characterized  by  the  body  being  compressed 
and  oval,  and  by  a  membranous  prolongation 
at  the  angle  of  the  operculum.  They  inhabit 
the  rivers,  &c.,  of  America,  where  they  are 
called  Pond-perch, 

Pomp  (pompX  n,  [Ft.  pompe,  L.  pompa, 
from  Or.  pompi,  m  solemn  procession,  from 
pempd,  to  send.  ]  1.  A  procession  distin- 
guisned  by  splendour  or  magnificence;  a 
pageant;  a  piece  of  pageantry.  'All  the 
pcmps  of  a  Roman  triumph. '    Addison. 

AU  eyes  jrou  draw,  and  with  the  eyes  the  heart; 
Of  your  own  /om/  yourself  the  greatest  part. 

Dtyelen. 

2.  Magnificence;  parade;  splendour.    'The 
majestic  pomp  or  the  tender  music  of  its 
language.     Dr.  Caird. 
Vain /0m/  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye.  SMaJb. 

Syn.  Display,  parade,  pageant,  pageantry, 
splendour,  state,  magnmcenoe,  ost^tation, 
grandeur,  pride. 

Pompt  (pomp),  v.i.  To  manifest  pomp;  to 
malce  a  pompous  display.    B.  Jonton. 

Pompauc,t  a.  [L.L.  pompaticus,  pompO' 
tits.]  Pompous;  splendid;  ostentatious. 
'  Pompatie,  foolish,  proud,  perverse,  wicked, 
profane  words.'    Barrow. 

Poxnpelmoose,  Pompolmoui  (pom'pel- 
mds.  pom'pel-mus).  n.  [Probably  of  Eastern 
origin.]  An  East  Indian  fruit  closely  akin 
to  the  shaddock  (the  fruit  of  CUrtu  decu- 
ituina\  of  which  perhaps  it  is  only  a  variety. 
In  taste  it  resembles  the  best  oranges.  It 
is  now  imported  into  Britain.  It  is  often 
reserved  with  wine,  and  its  rind  is  candled. 
Called  also  Pompelo,  Pompoleon. 

PompelO  (pom'pe-ld),  n.  dame  at  Pompa- 
moose, 

Pompett  (pom'pet),  n.  [O.Fr.  pompette.]  In 
printing,  the  ball  formerly  used  to  ink  the 
types. 

Pompholyx  (pom'fo-liks).  n.  [Or.  pompho- 
lyx,  a  bubble,  slaff,  or  scorisB.  trompotnphoe, 
a  tumour,  a  bubble,  a  pustule.]  1.  The  white 
oxide  which  sublimes  during  the  combustion 
of  zinc:  formerly  called  flowers  of  dna  It 
rises  and  adheres  to  the  dome  of  the  furnace 
and  the  covers  of  the  crucibles.— 2.  In  med. 
a  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  skin.     See 

PKMPHIOUS. 

PompUliont  (pum-pil'yon).  n.  A  pomatum 
or  ointment  prepared  from  black  poplar 
buds.    Cotffrave. 

PompionOPum'pi-on),!!.  [O. Fr.  pomixm.f rom 
L.  pepo,  peponu.  Or.  petpOn,  a  pumpkin.]  A 
pumpldn;  a  plant  and  its  fruit  of  the  genus 
Cucurbita. 

Pomplrot  (pom'pir),  n.  [L.0omt«m,  an  apple, 
and  pyrut,  a  pear.]  A  kind  of  apple ;  a  sort 
of  pearmain.    Aintworth. 

Pompoleon  (pom-p6'ld-on),  n.  Same  as 
Pompelmoote. 

Pompon  (poh-iM)^).  n.  [Fr.]  An  ornament, 
as  a  feather,  artificial  flower,  <fto.,  for  a  bon- 
net or  hat;  specifically,  miliL  the  ball- 
tuft  of  coloured  wool  worn  by  infantry  in 
front  of  the  shako  instead  of  a  feather. 

Pomposity (pom-pos'i-ti),fk  [It. pompoeitd.] 
Pompousness;  ostentation;  boasting. 

PomDOBO  (pom-pd'sdX  [It  ]  In  mime,  a  di- 
reonon  to  perform  the  passage  or  move- 
ment to  which  it  refers  in  a  grand  and  dig- 
nified style. 

Pompom  (pom'pusX  a.  [Fr.  pompeux.  See 
Pomp.]  l.  Displaving  pomp;  showy  with 
grandeur:  splendid:  ma^^flcent;  as,  apomp- 
otM procession; a Dompotur triumph.  'Pomp- 
out  buildings. '  Pope. — 2.  Showing  self-im- 
portance: exhibttinff  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  dignity;  pretentious;  ostentatious;  as, 
he  is  very  pompout  in  his  manners.  'The 
pompout  vanity  of  the  old  school-mistress.' 
Thackeray. 

In  Coleritiijc's  letters  you  will  find  a  good  deal  of 


amusement  to  see  genuine  talent  stttiggUng  against 
a  fompotu  display  of  it.  Lcanb, 

Stn.  Showy,  splendid,  magnificent,  superb, 
mujrust,  grand,  stately,  dignified,  magiste- 
rial, lofty,  ostentatious.  boastfuL 

Ponu>oiUU7  (pom'pus-li),  ode.  In  m  pomp- 
ous manner ;  with  great  parade  or  display; 
magnificently;  splendidly;  ostentatiously. 
Dryden. 

Pompousness  (pom'pus-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  pompous;  magnificence;  splendour; 
great  display  of  show;  ostentatlousness.  Ad- 
ditmx. 

Pomiim  (pd'mum).  n.  [L.]  An  apple.— 
Pofmum  Adami,  in  anat.  Adam's  apple. 
See  under  Adam. 

Pom-water  (pom'wu-tdrX  n.  Same  as  PottM- 
toater. 

Poncho  (pon'choX  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  sort  of 
cloak  or  loose  garment  worn  by  the  South 
American  Indians,  and  also  by  many  of  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  South  America.  It 
resembles  a  narrow  blanket  with  a  slit  in 
the  middle  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  so 
that  it  hangs  down  before  and  behind,  leav- 
ing the  arms  free.— 2.  A  trade  name  for 
camlet  or  strong  worsted. 

Pond  (pondX  n.  [Old  or  provincial  forms 
are  pon,  poun,  and  the  word  is  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  of  pen  and  pound,  an  inclosure, 
from  A.  Sax.  pund,  an  inclosure,  whence  pyn- 
dan,  to  shut  in;  comp.  pen  in  sense  of  a  dam 
for  water,  and  Sc.  dam,  which  is  used  for  Uie 
body  of  water  kept  in  by  a  dam.1  A  collect 
tion  or  body  of  still  water  of  lees  extent 
than  a  lake.  Ponds  may  be  artificial  or  na- 
tural; in  the  former  case  they  are  hollowed 
in  the  soil,ora  natural  depression  is  dammed 

S[>  for  the  retention  of  water.  Their  prin- 
pal  objects  when  so  made  are  to  store  up 
water  for  driving  mill-wheels ;  to  serve  as 
breeding  places  for  fish;  to  be  used  as  places 
where  swimming  may  be  safely  learned  or 
practised,  and  for  skating  purposes,  Ac ;  or 
merelv  for  ornament. 

Pond  ux>ndX  v.t.  To  make  into  a  pond ;  to 
collect  in  a  pond  by  stopping  the  current  of 
a  river. 

Pondt  (pondX  v.t    To  ponder. 

Pleaseth  jroo.  /otui  your  suppliant's  plaint. 

SfitMser. 
Ponder  (pon'dAr),  v.t  [Vr.  ponderer,  from 
L.  pondero,  to  wdlgh,  from pondut,  weight] 
l.t  To  weigh.  'Pomfered  in  an  egal  balance.' 
HaU.—2.  To  weigh  carefully  in  the  mind ; 
to  consider  carefully;  to  think  about;  to  re- 
flect upon. 

Mary  kept  all  these  diings,  and  p&ndtrtd  them  in 
her  heart.  Ltt.  iL  19. 

&  To  examine  carefully. 

Pondtr  the  path  of  diy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways 
be  established.  Prov.  iv.  «6. 

Ponder  (pon'd^rX  e.i  To  think ;  to  muse ; 
to  deliberate:  with  on  or  ocer;  as,  to  ponder 
over  what  we  have  heard.  'To  ponder  on 
things.'    Shak. 

Pon&rabUlty  (pon'd6r-a-bU''i-tiX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  iMnderable;  that 
property  of  bodies  by  wluph  they  possess 
sensible  weight 

Ponderable  (pon'd6r-a-bl).  a.  [L.  ponder- 
abilit.  See  POMDBR.]  Capable  of  being 
weighed. 

The  bite  of  an  asp  will  kin  within  an  hour,  yet  the 
impression  is  scarce  risible,  and  the  poison  com- 
municated noX/OHd€rabU.  Sir  T.  Bromtu. 

Ponderablene8S(pon'ddr-a-bl-ne8Xn.  State 

of  being  ponderable;  ponderability. 
Pondera!  (ponM6r-a1),  a.    [From  pondut, 

weight  ]  Estimated  or  ascertained  by  weight. 

as  distinguished  from  numeral;  as,  a  pon- 

cferoi  drachma.    Arbuthnot    [Bare.] 
Ponderanoe  (pon'd^r-ans),  n.    [L.  ponder- 

ant,  ponderantit,  ppr.  of  pondero,  to  weigh.  ] 

Weight;  gravity.    ?Rare.] 
Ponderate  t  ( pon '  d6r-at  X  «.  t    To  ponder ; 

to  consider.     Wright 
Ponderationt  (pon-ddr-&'shon),  n.  [L.  pon- 

deratio.  See  PONDER.]   The  act  of  weighing. 

While  we  perspire  we  absorb  the  outward  air,  and 
the  quantity  of  perspired  matter,  found  by  ponder- 
(itioH.  is  only  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
air  imbibed.  jirbutknot. 

Ponderer  (pon'ddr-^r),  n.  One  that  pon- 
ders ;  one  that  weighs  in  his  mind.  'The 
ponderer  and  shaper  of  hit  dlaooursea.' 
WhiOoek. 

Ponderlngly  (pon'ddr-lng-li),  adv.    In  a 

Sondering  manner;  with  consideration  or 
eliberanon.    Hamfnond. 
Ponderosity  (pon-dir-os'i-tiX  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  ponderous;  weight;  gravity;  heavi- 
ness. 

Gold  is  remarkable  for  its  admirable  dactiUty  and 
fondtrostty.  Kay. 


2.  Heavy  matter.  'The  ponderotUiet  of 
archieology.'  Sir  F.  Palgrave. 
Ponderous  (pon'd^r-us),  a.  [L.  ponderotut. 
See  Ponder.]  L  Very  heavy;  weighty;  as, 
a  ponderout  shield;  a  ponderous  load.  'The 
sepulchre . . .  hath  oped  his  ponderout  and 
marble  Jaws.'    Shak. 

The  evil  they  are  contendii^  with  is  too  ponderous 
to  be  moved  by  the  shoulders  that  are  set  to  it 

Is.  Taylor. 

2.  Important;  momentous.     'Your  more 
ponderout  and  settled  project'  Shak,[BaTe.] 

3.  Forcible;  strongly  impulsive. 

Pressed  with  the  pouderout  blow, 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  the  abyss  below. 

Drydtn. 

—Ponderout  tpar,  heavy-spar,  or  barytes. 

Ponderously  (pon'der-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
ponderous  manner;  with  great  weight 

Ponderousness  (pon'd6r-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ponderous;  ponder- 
osity. 'The  ponderoutnett  of  a  mill-stone. ' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Pond-Illy  (pondOil-iX  n.    The  water-lily. 

Pond-perdh  (pond'p&rch).  n.  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Pomotis  (which  seeX 

Pond- weed  (pond'wM),  n.  The  common 
name  of  various  British  species  of  planta 
of  tiie  genus  Potamogeton  and  nat  order 
Xaiadaceie.  The  species  abound  in  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ditches  of  Britain  and 
continental  Eurcme.  The  homed  pond-weed 
is  of  the  genus  zannichellia.  the  Z.  palut- 
trit.    See  Potamooeton,  Zannichellia. 

Pone  (pdnX  n.  [North  Amer.  Indian  word.] 
Bread  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  com, 
with  the  addition  of  eggs  and  milk.  Batt- 
lett   [United  States.]  Written  also Paune. 

Pone  (pd'nS),  n.  [L.]  In  law,  (a)  a  writ 
whereby  an  action  depending  in  an  inferior 
com*t  might  be  removed  into  the  Court  of 
Ck>mmon  Pleas,  (b)  A  writ  whereby  the 
sheriff  was  commanded  to  take  security  of 
a  man  for  his  api^arance  at  a  day  assigned. 

Ponent  (pO'nent),  a.  [It  ponente,  the  west; 
L.  ponent,  ponentit,  trompono,  to  set;  comp. 
levant]  1.  Western.  '  The  levant  and  the 
ponent  winds,  Eurus  and  Zephyr.'  Milton. 
[RAre.]— 2.  Applied  to  the  twelfth  of  Prof. 
H.  Bjogen*  fifteen  divisions  of  the  palsDozoio 
strata  in  the  Appalachian  chain  of  North 
America.  It  corresponds  to  our  upper  and 
trae  old  red  sandstone. 

Pongee  (pon'Jfi),  n.  An  inferior  kind  of 
Indian  silk. 

Ponghee(pon'g6),n.  ABummnpriestofthe 
higHer  order. 

PongO  ( pong'g6X  n.  A  name  given  to  ihe 
Simia  or  Pxthectit  Wormbii,  which  inhabits 
Borneo,  and  which  resembles  the  orang- 
outang in  its  general  form  and  erect  poa- 
tion.  but  has  the  cheek-pouches  and  length- 
ened muzzle  of  the  baboon.  It  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  gorilla  and  other  laige 
apes. 

Poniard  (pon'yftrd).  n.  [Fr.  poignard,  from 
poitta,  L.  pugnut,  the  fist]  A  small  dagger; 
a  pointed  weapon  for  stabbing. 

Those  bloody  brothers.  Hastings  and  the  rest, 
Sheath'd  their  sharp /oMi<tr<^  in  his  manly  breatt. 

Poniard  (pon'yiirdX  v.t.  To  pierce  with  a 
poniard;  to  stab. 

Ponlbllltyt  (pd-nibiri-U).  n.  TL  pono,  to 
place.]  The  capability  of  being  placed. 
Barrow.    [Rare.] 

Pons  (ponz),  li.  [L.]  Abridge.  In  anaf.  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  two  parts; 
as,  the  pont  Varolii,  the  commissure  of  the 
cerebellum,  which  associates  the  two  lateral 
lobes  in  their  common  function.— PofM 
atinorum,  Uie  fifth  proposition  of  the  first 
l)ook  of  Euclid,  so  named  from  Its  tigure 
somewhat  resembling  a  bridge,  and  from 
the  difilculty  many  experience  in  getting 
over  it;  the  asses'  bridge. 

Pontac  (pon'tak),  n.  [From  Pontac,  in  the 
Basses-Pyr^n^es,  where  it  is  made.]  A  spe- 
cies of  claret  wine. 

Pontage (pon'tiJXn.  fLL. pontaoium.tTom 
L.  pont.  pontit,  a  bridge.}  A  toll  or  tax  fbr 
the  mamtenance  or  repair  of  bridges. 

Pontederaoea  (pon'ted-^r-^^s^-^x  n.  pL 
[Named  in  honour  of  Julius  PonUdera,  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Padua.  ]  A  nat  order  of 
monocotyledons  natives  of  America,  the 
East  Indies,  and  Africa.  They  are  aquatic 
or  marsh  plants,  and  are  ununportant  in 
regard  to  properties. 

Pontederla  (ixon-te-dei'i-a),  n.  The  typical 
genus  of  Pontederacea).  P.  eordata  (the 
pickerel-weed)is  a  common  North  American 
aquatic 

Pontee  (pon-td'X  n.  [O.Fr.  poinfiUe,  a  prick, 
something  pointed.]    In  glass -making,  an 


Fftte.  flir,  fat.  full;       mh,  met,  bte;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       t&be.  tub.  boll;       oil.  pound;       U,  8c  almne;     y,  Sc  f^. 
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Iron  iDstruoiMit  with  which  a  portioii  of  the 
liquid  glau  li  gathered  up  and  taken  out  of 
the  gUas-pot.  and  with  which  the  glais  ii 
■npported  while  working.  Written  also 
PontU,  PunteL  and  Punty. 

Pontia  (pon'shi-a).  n.  A  genua  of  lepldopter- 
out  iniecta,  of  which  the  common  white  or 
cabbage  butterflj  (P.  brat$iea)  i§  a  well- 
known  speciea 

Pontic  (pon'tik),  a.  [L.  Pontus,  the  Buxine 
Sea.  Or.  Pontog.)  Pertaining  to  the  Pontua, 
Euxine,  or  Black  Sea. 

Like  to  the  Pontic  Sea, 
MTboM  ley  current  and  cotnpulsiv*  course 
Ne'er  feeU  retiring  ebb.  Shmk, 

PontiftaCpon'tifeksXti.  pL  PontlllOM(pon- 
tifi-B&cX    [L.1    The  name  by  which  the  Ro-  , 
mana  deaignated  the  moat  liluatriona  mem-  i 
bera  of  their  great  oollegea  of  prieata.    The 
chief  of  theae  waa  termed  Ponti/ex  Maxi- 
mut. 

PontiirCpon'tlfX  n-  [L.  pontifex,  potUi/Usit, 
a  high-prieat.  apparently  from  jdotu,  pontig, 
a  bndge,  and  /ooo.  to  make,  the  origin  of 
the  name  being  explained  from  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  pontiflcea  had  charge  of 
the  Subllcian  Bridge,  which  waa  aacred.] 
A  high-prieat ;  aa,  (a)  a  Roman  pontlfex; 
(Mthe  high-prieat  of  tne  Jewa;  (e)  the  pope. 

jThe  laat  la  the  moat  common  meaning.] 

Pontmo  (pon-tif'ikX  A.  1.  Belatinff  to 
pontiffa  or  prieata  'The  pontifie  couege 
with  their  augura  and  flamena.*  MiUon.— 
2.  Relating  to  a  pope;  popiah.  ' Pontifie 
fury.'    Shenttone. 

Pontifical  (pon-tifik-al),  a.  (L  wint{fiealia. 

See  Pontiff.]  L  Belong^  to  a  high-prieat 

Thus  did  I  Iceep  mjr  persoo  fresh  and  new, 

My  presence  Ulte  a  to\>e  PontifiaU^ 

Sc'et  seen,  but  wondered  at.  SAaA. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  pope;  popiah.  JiaUigh; 
Jftfrnon.— &  Bridge-buflding.  [Thia  mean- 
ing la  prolMbly  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in 
Uua  paaaage,  and  doea  not  properly  belong 
to  the  wonL] 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art 

Pottti/ical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock, 

Over  the  rex'd  abyss.  MOton. 

Pontlllcal  (pon-tifik-al).  Ik  1.  A  book  con- 
tainingritea and  ceremoniea ecdeaiaaticaL 
2.  pL,  The  dreu  and  omamenta  of  a  pope, 
prieat,  or  biahop. 

Pontmcalityt  (pon-tin-kal''i-U).  n.  The 
atate  and  goremment  of  the  pope;  the 
papacy.    CTM^r. 

Pontiilcally  (pon-tif'ik-al-liX  oAv.  In  a 
Dontiflcal  manner. 

Pontificate  (pon-tif'i-k&tX  n.  [L.  poiUM- 
eaftu.]  1.  The  atate  or  dignity  of  a  hi^- 
prieat— 2.  The  offlce  or  dignity  of  the  pope. 

He  turxted  hennlt  in  the  riew  of  being  adranced  to 
the/M(/(/f<^iilr.  Additppu 

&  The  reign  of  a  pope. 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  may  all  re- 
cover themselves  under  the  pmeat^nti/tead. 

jidditam. 

Pontificate  (pon-tifi-kit).  v.i.  To  exerdae 
aolemn  prieatly  functiona  with  full  cere- 
monial :  aaid  of  the  higher  Roman  Catholic 
dignitariea;  aa,  to  ponti/leaU  at  high  maaa. 
StormorUK 

Pontlfioe  (pon'ti-fla).  n.  (L,  p<m$,  ponWt, 
a  bridge,  and /a<;io,  to  make.  Bee  PONTIF- 
ICAL, S.  ]  BrifUfe-work;  atmcture  or  edifice 
of  a  bridge.    [Rare.] 

At  the  brink  of  chaos,  near  the  foot 

Of  this  new,  wondrous  /otU(/lce,      MUton. 

Pontifloian.t  Pontlfidalt  (pon-ti-A'ahan, 
pon-ti-fl'ahal),  a.  Pwtaining  to  a  nontiff  or 
pope;  pontiflcaL    Burton :  Bp.  Hall. 

Pon'Uflciant  (pon-ti-lKahanl  n.  One  that 
adherea  to  the  pope :  a  paplat    Bp.  HaU. 

Pontll  (pon'til),  n.    See  FONTIB. 

Pontine  (pon'tlnl  a.  (L.1  Applied  to  an  ex- 
tensive marahy  oiatrict  between  Rome  and 
Naplea 

Pontlerli  (pont'M-Tia),  n.  [Fr.]  In  the 
manMe,  the  reaiatance  of  a  hc^ae  by  rearing 
repeatedly  on  hia  hind-legs  ao  aa  to  be  in 
danger  of  coming  orer. 

Ponton  (pon-tbnO,  n.    Same  aa  Pontoon, 

Pontonier,  Pontonnler  (pon-ton-6r0,  n. 
[Fr. ]  A  aoldier  having  the  charge  of 
pontoons;  one  who  conatmcta  pontoon- 
bridges. 

Pontoon  (pon-tttn\  n.  tFr.wmtonj  from  L. 
pontrpontist  a  bridge.]  L  In  tnUtt  engin. 
a  flat-bottomed  boat,  or  any  light  framework 
or  floating  body  uaed  in  the  conatmction  of  a 
temporary  bridge  orer  a  river.  One  form  of 
pontoon,  uaed  in  the  Britiah  aervice,  la  a  hol- 
low tin-plate  cylinder,  with  hemiapherioal 
enda,  and  divided  by  aeveral  longitudinal  and 
tranareise  partitiona  to  act  aa  braoeaand  to 


prevent  ainking  If  pierced  by  a  ahot  or  by 
accident  AnoUier  is  in  the  form  of  a  decked 
canoe,  and  conaiataof  a  timber  frame  covered 


Pontoon. 

a.  Pontoon,  external  and  internal  itnicture.  ^4,End 
of  same,  supporting  the  roadway,  c.—'Vtui  of  bridge. 
dd.  Pontoons.  *,  Rafters  for  supporting  the  roadway. 
/;  Roadway  complete. 


with  aheet  copper, 
tinct  parta,  which  a 


It  ia  formed  in  two  dia- 
are  locked  together  for  uae 
and  dlalocated  for  transportation,  and  ia  alao 
divided  into  air-Ught  chambera.— 2.  NauL  a 
lighter,  a  low  flat  veaael  reaembllng  a  barge, 
fnmiahed  with  cranea,  capatana,  and  other 
machinery:  uaed  in  careening  ahips,  chiefly  in 
the  Mediterranean.— 8.  In  hydraiUie  engin. 

(a)  a  water-tight  structure  or  frame  placed 
beneath  a  submerged  vessel  and  then  filled 
with  air  to  assist  in  refloating  the  vessel 

(b)  A  water-tight  structure  which  is  sunk  bv 
filling  with  water  and  raised  by  pumping  it 
out :  used  to  close  a  sluice-way  or  entoanoe  to 
a  dock.    Spelled  also  Ponton. 

Pontoon-tnrldge(pon-U)nanijXn.  Atempor- 
ary  military  bridge  supported  on  pontoona 

Pontoon- train  (pon-t6n'tr&n).  n.  MUit 
the  carriagea  or  wagons  and  materials  car- 
ried with  an  army  to  construct  bridges. 

Pont-TOlant  (pont-viVOant),  fi.  [Vr.pont, 
bridge,  and  vobnt,  flying.]  MilU.  a  fiying- 
bridge,  a  kind  of  bridge  used  in  sieges  for 
surprising  a  port  or  outwork  that  has  but  a 
narrow  moat  It  is  composed  of  two  small 
bridges  laid  one  above  the  other,  and  so  con- 
trived that,  by  the  aid  of  cords  and  pullevs. 
the  upper  one  may  be  pushed  forward  ttu  it 
reaches  the  destined  point 

Pony  (pd^X  n.  [OaeL  ponaidk.  Ir.  poni,  a 
pony,  a  docked  horse.]  1 A  snuul  variety  of 
horse.— 2.  The  sum  of  £25,  probably  firom 
that  having  been  about  the  price  of  a  pony. 
[Sporting  slang.] 

He  can't  go  away  without  paying  me  a  jfo^y  he 
owes  me.  Tkaaur<^y. 

8.  A  translation  of  an  author  used  by  stu- 
dents or  schoolboys,  or  anv  book  for  unfairly 
assisting  schoolboys  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons.    [Slang.] 

Pood(pOd).n.  [Bnapitd]  A  Russian  weight, 
equalto  40  Russian  or  80  English  lbs.  avoir- 
dnpoiSw 

PoCMle  (p^^'dlX  n.  [O.  and  Dan.  jmdtfZ,  B. 
jK)ede/,LO.6iMi0i,  a  poodle.]  A  small  variety 
of  dog  covered  with  long  curling  hair,  and 
remarkable  for  its  gcreat  intell^nce  and 
affection;  the  French  barbet»  with  long 
sUky  hair,  in  great  requeat  as  a  lady's  pet,  is 
a  variety. 

Pooh  (poX  inUfj.  Pshaw!  pish!  an  expres- 
sion of  dislike,  scorn,  or  contempt 

Pooh-pooh  (p^'pOXv.t   To  turn  aside  with  a 

pooh ;  to  express  dislike,  scorn,  or  contempt 

for;  to  sneer  at 

George  foeh-fooked  die  wine  and  boUled  die 
waiters  royally.  Tkackeray. 

PoM  (p6\\  n.    [A.  Sax.  ptff,  L.6.  pohX,  pool. 


mcA/.  Icel  poUr.  D.  ©otf.  Q^pftthL  pool,' fen. 
The  word  is  also  Celtic ;  w.  moM,  a  pool,  a 
pit,  Ir.  and  OaeL  poU,  a  pool,  a  pit,  mire, 
mud.  Pertiaps  aldn  to  L.  paitu.  a  nuursh. 
Or.  piUm,  mud.]  L  A  small  Collection  of 
water  or  other  liquid  in  a  hollow  place ;  a 
small  piece  of  stagnant  water.  *  The  fllthy- 
manUed  nool  bey ond  your  oelL '  8hak.  —2.  A 
hole  in  the  course  of  a  stream  deeper  than 
the  ordinary  bed. 

The  sleepy /m/ abore  the  dam. 

The /0W  beneath  it  nerer  stUL      Tmnyx»H, 

Pool  CpOlX  ^  [Fr.  poMfo,  a  hen.]  1.  The 
reoeptscie  for  the  stakes  at  certain  games  of 
cards,  billiards,  ^ke.— 2.  The  stakes  them- 
selves: as,  he  won  the  pool.— 3.  A  variety  of 
plar  at  billiards  in  which  each  of  the  players 
stakes  an  equal  sum,  the  winner  carrying 
off  the  whole ;  as,  to  play  pooL—A.  In  ryu 
practiee,  firing  for  prizes  on  the  prindj^e 


that  every  competitor  pays  a  certain  snm 
for  every  shot,  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
day  except  a  certain  proportion  are  divided 
among  the  successful  competitors. 

Pool-baU  (p(>in)9]X  n.  in  bOliarda,  one  of 
several  ivory  balls,  about  2  inches  in  diame- 
ter, used  in  the  game  of  pool 

Po<der  (p6rto),  n.  An  instrument  to  stir  a 
tan-vat 

Pool-tnlpe  (porsnIpX  n.  a  bird  of  the 
};t)nu8  Totanus;  the  redshank. 

Poon  (pOnX  n.  A  Malay  name  for  the  timber 
uf  several  trees,  used  for  masts  and  spars. 
See  PooNA-wooD. 

Poena- wood,  Poon- wood  (pd'na-wQd, 

pdn'wttdX  n.  The  timber  of  Calophyllum 
jnophyllum  and  C.  anffutt\folium,  natives 
of  Penang  and  the  countries  east  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  It  is  very  much  used  in  the 
East  Indies,  particularly  in  ship-building, 
for  planks  and  spars. 

Poop  (pOpX  n.  [Fr.  vouve,  from  L.  puppit, 
the  poop.]  1.  The  nigbest  and  aftermost 
part  of  a  ship's  deck,  or  a  partial  deck 
extending  close  aft,  above  the  complete 
deck  of  Uie  vessel- 2.  In  areh.  a  poppy- 
head  (which  seeX 

Poop  (p<)pX  v.e.  Naut  to  break  heavily 
over  the  stem  or  quarter  of;  to  drive  in  the 
stem  of.  'A  sea  which  he  Uiought  was 
going  to  poop  her.*    Lord  Dufferin. 

Poop  (p^pX  v.i  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by 
blowing;  to  break  wind. 

Poor  (p^r).  a.  [O.E.  potare,  O.Fr.  poure, 
povre.  Mod.  Fr.  pauvrt,  from  L  pauper, 
poor,  possibly  from  pauca  and  pario,  to 
produce.]  1.  Destitute  of  riches,  or  not 
having  property  sufficient  for  a  comfort- 
able subsistence;  needy.  It  Is  often  syn- 
onymous with  indigent  and  with  n«er«n(ota, 
denoting  extreme  want ;  it  is  also  applied  to 
persons  who  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  pro- 
perty, but  are  not  rich ;  as,  a  poor  man  or . 
woman;  poor  people.  -2.  In  law,  so  destitute 
of  property  as  to  be  entitled  to  maintenance 
from  the  public.— 8.  In  general,  wanting 
good  or  dMirable  qualities,  or  the  qualities 
which  render  a  thing  valuable,  excellent 
proper,  or  sufllcient  for  its  purpose;  as,  (a) 
destitute  of  or  having  little  value,  worth,  or 
importance;  of  little  use;  trifling;  insignifi- 
cant 

That  I  have  wronged  no  man  will  l>e  a  >M»r  plea 
or  apology  at  the  last  day.  CtUamy. 

(fr)  Inferior;  paltry;  mean;  shabby;  as,  a  poor 
coat;  a  poor  house. 

We  have  seen  how/0wr  and  contemptible  a  force  has 
been  raised  by  those  who  appeared  openly.  Addison. 

(e) Destitute  of  fertility;  barren ;  exhausted; 
as,  poor  land,  (d)  Lean;  emaciated;  as,  a 
jaoor  horse ;  the  ox  is  poor,  (e)  Destitute  of 
intellectuM  or  artistic  merit;  barren;  mean; 
Jejune;  as,  a  j9oor  composition;  apoor essay; 
a  poor  discourse. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  host  of  smaller  men  whose 
feor  thoughts  clothe  themselves  on  the  platform  and 
through  the  press  in/0#nrr  words.         Dr.  Otird. 

(/)  Wanting  or  inferior  in  spirit  or  vigour; 
weak;  powerless;  impotent:  as,  to  be  in 
poor  healUi;  poor-spirited.  '  Very  poor  and 
unhappy  brains  for  drinking.'    iSmmt. 

A  soothsayer  made  Antonius  believe  that  his  genius, 
which  was  otherwise  brave,  wss,  in  the  presence  of 
Ocuvianus.  /oor  and  cowardly.  Bacon. 

(g)  Uncomfortable ;  restless ;  as,  the  patient 
has  had  a  poor  night  —4.  Worthy  of  pity  or 
sympathy;  pitiable;  ill-fated. 

Vex'd  sailors  curse  the  rain 
For  whkh  /oor  shepherds  pray'd  in  vain.   f§^aUer. 

6.  A  word  of  tenderaeas  or  endearment 
'  Poor,  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing. '  Prior. 

Poor  Jack,  farewell  I 
I  cookl  have  better  spared  a  better  man.    ShcUi. 

6.  A  word  of  slight  contempt ;  wretched. 

The  Poor  monk  never  saw  many  of  the  decrees  and 
councils  he  had  occasion  to  use.  Tk.  BaJker. 

7.  A  word  of  modesty,  used  in  speaking  of 

things  pertaining  to  one's  self. 

And  for  mine  own  poor  part. 
Look  you.  111  go  pray.  ShaM. 

'-Thepoor,  collectively,  usedasanoun,  those 
who  are  destitute  of  property ;  the  indigent ; 
the  needy :  opposed  to  the  rich.  In  a  nar- 
rower sense,  those  persons  or  that  portion  of 
the  population  of  any  countrv,  who,  being 
destitute  of  wealth,  are,  through  misfortune, 

Safre,  bodily  or  mental  InflrmiU,  want  of  em- 
oyment,  or  other  cause,  unable  to  support 
emselves,  and  have  to  depend  for  support 
on  the  contributions  of  others. 

I  have  observed  the  more  public  provisions  are  made 
for  thtpoor  the  less  they  provide  for  themselves. 

FranktiM. 


ch.  cAain;     Ch.  Sc  lodk;     g.  go\     J.  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton:     ng.  sin^^;     TB.  eAen;  th,  tiUn;     w,  wig;    wh,  tcJUg;    xh.  axure.— See  KST. 


4»0 


in  fpifti^  In  a  Bcrlptiir>l  BenH.  hum' 
itrlM :  ihiuBd  la  oDa'i  own  il^t  bjr  * 

box  (pOr'bDlu),  n.    A  box  to  ncelTe 

POOTfu'  (pWfu).  o.  '  Powerful.     [Scotch.] 
FoorbooM  (pbi^omX  *>'     A  rMldenct  for 

nnotiA  rvc^ring  publLa  chultj;  s  work- 

hooH ;  an  aLnu-noute. 
POOT-Jotui  (por-Jon").  n.     A  Orti  ot  the  cod 

funily,  formerlT  b  chap  kind  of  lood. 

»0Or-l»W<pSrtBin 


ir  the  Ian 


rtdin.    Al 
, bltshed  b)"  act  of  parllamw 

tcnucaot  th«  poor.  Bad  lor  appljrtng  Ctioae 
fODda  Id  tba  beat  mannar,  to  aa  lo  aKord  the 
■McaaaaiT  nitet  lo  the  proper  objscti, 

ToorllnBU  (poni-naa).  ».     State  ot  being 

jworlT:  Ul-health.    Kn.  Qwt. 

norlr  ( pom ),  adv.  In  t,  poor  manner  or 
condition;  (a)  without  weattb;  In  Indigence 

of  lite :  ■!,  to  live  pooriy.    (»)  With  little  or 

dentlf:  detectiveir:  u.  theie  men  hoTe 
■uccMded  piatty  In  bnilneaa. 

(e)  Meanly:  without  iplrlt. 

Foorlr  (P0ni).a.  SamewliatmiindlipaKd: 
not  In  health.    [CoUoq.] 

.mutton  ( 


(Scotch.] 

Poomna  (pDr'nM),  n.  The  itate,  condltlor 
or  quality  of  being  poor.  In  any  of  the  aenae 
of  the  word:  poverty. 


Poor-rate  (pOr'ritXti. 
tax  ImpoHd  by  law  tor  i 


(pttr-apfrited-ni 

«»0l  BplritlOWB 

\A  mor-tpirittdaet 


M^W'tll 


quick  aound  or  raport.— I.  A  betetage 
I  laiuea  from  the  bottle  contalnlnn  it 
■fiui  ■  allRhC  etplDilon  or  pop:  chiefly  uied 
In  compoiltlou ;  aa,  glnger.7«p,  [SlaiiK-  ]  - 
S.  A  pltlol.  '  A  pair  oiyoii'.  iU'ermountod. ' 
SmotUtL    (Slang.) 

Pop  (pop),  c.i.  pret.  popped:  ppr.  poppiag. 
l.To  appear  to  the  eye  iuddenly;  to  enter 
or  Inne  forth  with  ■  quick,  ludden  motion. 

i.  To  dart;  loatarttrom  place  to  place  aud- 
denly. 

—To  pop  off.  lo  dliappeu  or  gn  toddenly. 
Pim  (pop),  o.t  pret  *  pp.  ptvprd;  ppr.  jiop- 
pCna.    1.  To  Uiniat  forward,  or  offer  >ud- 
denlT ;  to  tbruit  nr  puth  iuddenly  with  a 
quick  motion,     'popp'd  a  paper  Into  hli 


I.  To  pawn  or  pledge  al  a  pawabroker'a 
(Slang. )— 1*1  fV  <»">.  to  parch  or  rout  In- 
dian com  until  It  expendi  and  'popa'  open. 
(Vnltad  aiatei)  — I'd  pep  On  ouMrion,  la 

liage  to  aladf . 
Foil  (pop),  ait.    Suddeolyi  nneipeetedly; 

wlui  iudden  entrance  or  upeanmce.  '  Pop 

Boea  hi)  pate.'    Scau.  *  Ft, 
Fbp-«OTn  (popcorn),  n.     Com  or  matie  for 

parching;    puched  malie:    popped'CoriL 

(Vnltsd  SUtei.] 

Pop-llOCk  toop'dok),  n.    The  foxgloTe. 
PtVO  iP^Pi.  •>-    lA.  Sax.  p^ia,  from  LL, 


Ynuiig  ftfiUfiry 1 1cm  {\iiidiltuiiiak.  Ati^mm. 
£.  t  A  woodpecker ;  the  green  woodpecker. 
'  The  dangbtert  ot  Fleilua  who  weie  turned 
Into  iHpii^yj  or  woodpecker!.'  /'ucAdnu 
S  A  gity  trlDlug  ronug  man ;  a  top  or  cox- 
comb. 'To  beio  paatered  by  a  Mpnujay.' 
Skak.—*.  In  Scollud,  a  figure  of  a  bird 
decked  with  party-coloured  feathen  ao  aa 
to  reaenible  ■  popinjay  or  panut.  naad  In 
an  ancient  game  fonnerly  pneUaad  with 
archery.  Bad  Bf lerwardB  witfi  Brearma.  It 
waa  Buapended  to  a  pole,  and  temd  for  ■ 
mark,  at  which  the  competitors  dlaobarged 
their  piec«t  at  the  dlitaace  of  Ml  or  70 
pBcea.  He  who  brought  down  the  nark 
held  the  title  of  Captain  ot  the  Foplnjay  tor 

FoiitWl  (pSp'lth).  o.  Kelating  to  the  pope : 
taught  by  the  pope:  pertalalng  to  the  pope 
or  the  OomaD  Catholic  Church  \  ai,  papiik 
leneti  or  eeiemonlet:  uaed  with  rather  a 
coDtsmptnoni  ihade  o(  meaolog. 

Poptlblr(pWIlb-li),iulr.  In  a  poidah  man- 
ner;  with  a  tCDdency  lo  popety ;  ai,  (o  be 

jxplMa  affected  or  Inclined. 

KVlu  (pop'Ur),n.  [O.Pr.  pcfrfLfr.Uod.  Pr. 
peuplieT,  frma  L.  pBpulv*.  a  poplar.)  A 
common  uainc  of  sundry  well-known  treea, 
genua  Fopulua,  nat  order  Sallcacen  (by 
flome  regarded  ai  a  aub-order  ot  Amentaces)^ 
There  are  numeruui  apecle*.  aa  the  abele  or 
■bile  poplar  (/".  o»af,  gray  poplar  (/•.  eoB- 
aeaitX,  trembling  poplar  or  aapen  (/■.  (rtni- 
uAi).  the  black  poplar  (P.  n^^ra).  Theae  vn 
all  found  Id  Britain.   The  poplan  i 


Spa;  Or.  papa,  pappoM.  pappot;  Sp.  It  ai 

ther,  and  li  among  the  llnl  wordi  artic 
laled  bycblldrea.)    L  The  Blthnp  of  Rom 


the  pontlflcate  of  Gregory  VII.,  11  wai  r«- 
atrlcled  to  the  Blahop  of  Rome,  whoae  pecu- 
liar title  it  haieier  aluce  continued  tobe.— 
i.  In  the  Orcck  CharcJi,  a  pariah  prieat :  a 


or  dignity  of  the  pope;  papal  i 
t.  Tlie  Juriadictlon  of  the  pope. 
PopstaOOd  (pflp-hnil),  n.     The  co 


Au  adherent  of 
'  Unleas  wc  be 


Pap«l0t,f  1.  (From  L.  pupa,  a  doll,  wbenw 
DMppel.)    A  lltUe  dolL     Chaucer. 
Popery  (pS'per-l).  i>.    The  religion  of  Ihr 


Pope'a-tlNUl  (pspa-hed'l.  n.  A  Urie  i 
brujh  with  a  long  handle,  tor  duallng 
Inga    [LocaL] 


POPM,!  n.     A  puppet     Chaiierr. 

Pop-con  (pop'gnn).  n.  A  nnall  Rtm  or  tube 
aud  rammer  fur  ahooUng  pelleU,  which 
niakfi  a  'pop'  by  the  eipanalon  ot  eom- 
preued  air  when  the  pellet  ii  expelZed. 

»pllW»yt(P0Pln-t»).  n-     ApTpplnJar, 

POplnJAjr  (pop'In-Jil.  n.  tOE  p"jni:jiiy. 
O.Sc.  papitiga,  Pr.  paptgatit.  payrijai.  Sp. 


light,  and  the  bark  niuallyaitrlngenl,  tonic, 
and  ilomachic  The  balaam-poplu  la  the  P. 
bidmmiftra.  which  growa  In  the  Vnlled 
■"-'"    The  cotton-wood  of  Sorth  America 


hu  alao  the  Ontario  poplar  (P. 
■),  which  poueHC*  aomeudog  of 
nil  character  of  J",  ftoiMinvft™.  P. 
htlerophyOa  ot  "-=—■'- —  <i..._  . . 


if  the  Southern  Stataa  la  no 


I  PoplATOd  ( popliird ),  a.  Corered  with  or 
I    containing  poplars. 

PopUn  (popTln),  n,  [Fr,  paptUnr.  popetintr 
so  named.  It  la  aald,  becauae  firat  mannfac- 
lured  at  Avignon  Inl^ance,  formerly  a  part 
D(  tile  Papal  terrltorleaj  A  atufl  maihl  of 
silk  and  worsted. ot  many  Tarletlea,watared. 
figiiretl,  brocaded.  &c. 

PimUtBiii  (p-ip-Uli'm).  n,  (I.  popiw,  pop- 
(iSTthe  ham.)  Id  anat  a  muscle  which 
aerve.  lo  bend  the  thigh  and  leg, 

PopUtwL  PopUtlc  (pop-II-tt'ar  pop-lll'IkX 
a.    (SeePoPLlTACS.)     Pertaining  to  the 


P^ipat  (P"I>'eli  1-    (Pr.  pmipi 
head  of  a  lathe.  &c.  See  Ftrri'IT.i  i.  h  lenii 
o(  endHrraent    See  Ptippn.  — E.  A  ihots 


mf.  mel.  bir:      fltae.  phi;     itot*.  not.  m 


FOFPBI-SCAS 


parU.  to'aiipport  bar  Id  Uonditnc.— S-  ">■■ 

Dt  Uia  bMdi  of  ■  lUhe. 
POVPat-hMd  (pop'et-tiadX  n.    The  put  ot 

K  bilh«  which  holdi  the  buk-ontn. 
~        ■     r-or«»»»(l»P'lnB-iirfi),ii.  Inc™i»(, 

ie(pop1).>.i.     [I>liiL  udlnq.  olpop.) 
lu  idOTs  qolcklr  op  and  down.  M  a  coik 

dropped""  — -'— 


.  .,  .,  .«,  Sim  one"  of  which,"  the  F 
Kmmi/tmm  or  vhit«  poppT.  !•  ooUectAd 
oplusi.  Thl>  It  ths  mllkjr  Joloe  of  (he  cap- 
■Die  whea  half-grown,  or  of  aaj'  oth«r  put 
of  tb«  pUnt.  which  uadH  (ram  Inddoni 


alio  peppf  and  Ptep.    Fairkalt, 
PDppT-Ml  (pop'pi-oU),  n.     A  hland,  drjliig 
oil  obUlDM  Irom  the  M«di  of  Uia  popP7, 
It  !■  CDS  of  the  three  Hxed  oU*  need  in 
jtaintlne.    r     '  " 
mp-ibop  (] 

•bop.    [Slan 


,j«  <pop'il-lai),  n.     [Tt.  }>ii]Kila«*,  It 

wpuiaxto,  from  L.  pmuvt,  the  people.] 
The  oommon  people :  the  Tulgir ;  ths  mul- 
Utnde.  camprehendlng  all  pamni  not  dia- 
tingnlihed  bjr  rank.  Bdacatlon,  ofllce,  or 


Popula^t  ( pop'd-Ii-aix  n.  Ths  populace 
orconunDapniiile;  therabbla.  Dr.H  Mart, 

Popnlar  (pop-il  16r),  o,  (Fr.  iwjmtair.,  L. 
papularii.  See  Piiipls.]  1,  Pertaining  to 
the  common  people ;  soniUluted  by  or  de- 
pending on  the  people ;  a>.  the  peiiular 
yoieo;  populor electiona  '3o  the  prnmlar 
•ote  Inclloei.'  MiUini.  •  The  nnoeitalii  lu- 
tnre  of  a  pmUaT  goremmfnt'l  proceed- 
ing!.'   Bnmgliani.—i.  aaltable  to  common 


■tniae;  plains  familiar;  ai,  a  mtWr  Irea- 
tlH  onaitrooomy;  i  pcyuiardeacilptlan  of 
the  electric  (elegnph 


mlnlitrjr;  a  ptjiUar  i 


M  Flehelan: 
p<rpular.'    S 

people;  ai,       ....     

[Rare  ]-Popuior  <n:«™.  in  tnic.  an  action 
*hlch  glTei  a  peoalty  to  Che  perKin  th»l 

Pqmillirtt7(pop-Q-lai'L.til.  n.  (L  popula- 
nlai.j  1.  TheiUleor  qoalilj'of  belngpop- 
Biteo'mtd  by  the  people  at  large;  goodwill 
or  farour  pmceedlng  from  the  people;  ai. 
the  popularity  of  the  mlaiattj;  the  kwu- 
biKrv  of  a  Uw  or  pnblic  meaanre;  the  >^- 
lanln  of  a  poblle  oncer  or  of  a  preacher; 
the  popularity  of  a  noTel. 


2. 1  VolgailtT ;  cotnmotuieia.  B.  Jomon.— 
S.  t  Bepreaeotatlon  aolted  to  vulgar  or  com- 
mon conception;  what  catchei  the  Yolgar; 
a  piece  of  cUp-trap  '  Popuiaritia  .  .  . 
which  iwaj  the  ordinary  jnoHment-'  ^fwn. 
[Rare.)— 4.  t  The  act  o(  cnrrrTDg  faToni  with 
the  people. 

P9Pnlwli»tioji{pop'a-14r-l«-»"ihoii),n,  Act 
ofmaklDfl  popnlar;  um,  tht  p^tilarUatioii 
of  KientlRc  itudy. 

(pop'a-lir-li).  t.t  pret,  A  " 


populariad ;  ppr  popularirvig.  To  make 
popular:  to  treat  In  a  popular  manner,  or 
BO  aa  ts  be  genenlly  lulalugible:  to  ipread 
unoog  the  people:  ••■  *<■  poptlaria  phll< 
oaophyor  phTrica;  to  populariu  a  know- 
ledge et  chamleal  prlnciplea.  '  The  popv- 
larainj  of  rellglcua  teaching. '  Mitman. 
Popnlkrly  (pop'A-ler-li),  rxf  e.  1.  In  a  popn- 
lar maimer;  »  ai  to  pleaae  the  popnUce. 

X.  Among  the  people  at  Urge;  cnireDti;; 
eommonlj;  prevalently. 

PqpuIanWH  (pop^-lir-net),  n.  The  itate 
of  being  popular:  popularity.  'Merptri- 
dout  f^miarTua  In  lltetatun.'    Ctleridgi. 

POVnlato  (pop^-Ut),  o.i  met  popidalad; 
ppr.  pwuSatinff.  [rrom  L.  populin,  the 
people.]  To  breed  people;  to  propagate. 
'Great  ahoali  of   people  which  go  on  to 

FtKmlate  (pop'A-litl  ■>.(.  pret  A  pp.  Dopu- 
laUd;  ppr.  populating.  To  lumlih  with  In- 
habitanlB,  either  by  natural  Increaw  or  by 
LmmignUOD  or  colonlxatlon;  topet^ple;  aa, 
to  ptm^datm  a  oountry  or  colony. 
Popoktot  (pop'a-lilX  a.  Populona 
Populmtlon  (pop-a-U'ahon).  n.  L  The  act 
or  pioceai  of  populating  or  peopling;  ii,  the 

tinuea.— 1.  The  whole  number  oC  people  or 
Inhabltaota  In  a  country;  aa,  the  pirpiuatifm 


PopnlKtor  (po/U-Ut-erV  • 
lata*  or  peoplM ;  at,  the 


.... (pop'O-lua),  n. 

See  POPLAK- 
PorbMKla(P'>'t>HE<).n.    ILIt  hog-beanle 

Pr.  pore,  a  hog.  and  K  ttaole.  tin  latu 


n,  like  dog  and  hmmd.  being  applied  to 
iral  iharlia;  conip.  panmur  i  A  apeciea 
diark;  the  Lainna  aniuiiea.  Ciilled 
<  Btaimarii  Shark. 


PoTOatod,  Porcatfl  (porUted,  wrUt),  a. 
[L  pcrcd,  a  ridge.]     Ridged;  roimed  lu 


[L  pcrcB,  a  ridge.]     Ridged; 
PorMUlIt  (p6r'ti-lin),  r 


ig  flrM  a  certain 


alien  reaembled  them.l  The  DtieS  apeolei 
of  pottery  ware,  originally  manufactured 
In  Chin*  and  Japan,  bat  now  made  In 
Burope  and  America.  It  la  formed  only 
from  the  flneat  cUfi  nulled  with  illliMana 
earthi  capable  of  commnnioatlna 
-  — '-'"  degree  of  traoalucar 


DorceUln  lam 

■nd  Dtvoniblie  ehlna-dajr  or  kaolin 


itlna  to  Uwm 

.     beet  UulUh 
mixtnre  of  Com- 


a!  Kaoum),  gn 
MoUB,  and  ci 


wM  Bnt  IniniduMd  to 


The  niano^^ 
Burope  in  the  I  _ 

century,  butltwaanot until  aiierue  I .. 

of  the  eighteenth  that  it  reached  any  Impor- 

' ■-  ■"-  conntry,    Bngliib  pormutln 

brought  to  a  great  atati 
petfectti-     —     ^^ 


now  been  brought  to  a  great 
sctlon,  owing  cUedy  to  the  ge 
rpriae  of  Jouah  Wedgwood  of 


itataot. 

tlS^. 

ihiel  pottariea 


'blch  county  U 

Porc«I«ln  (p6r'a£-lin),  a.     Belonging  to 
coniiiOng  of  porcelain. 
PortNdaln  (pfir'ai-lan),  n-    The  plant  called 


puralain  (which  ac ., 
Iloroelalli-tilay  (pAr'ii-lin-kU),  n 
(p4r'i*-l*n-lt),  n.    . 


by  igneoui  contact  ao 


imble  in  tei- 
fii-pir),  n. 


ture  porcelain  or  kiln-baked  clay. 

Porcualn-JgAMT  <  par'ie-iin-|a 

PorGe]njioiu,ParcaIliu)cnu  (pAr  hi  su-oih 
a.  Perlalnlng  to,  like,  or  of  the  texture  of 
porcelain, 

Aro«UuiAMoiu  <pdT'ael-1a-ni"ihna}.  a. 
Ssme  u  Porcellaiieout. 

Poroelluia  [pAr'ael-liu).  a,    Same  ■■  Pot' 

lWn»ll»n»nn«  (pSr-iel-U'iie-nt).  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  reaembllng  porcelaliL— i><>r(ict- 
laiuoui  lAiIti  are  tboie  which  bate  a  com- 
pact texture,  an  enauieUed  aurface,  and  are 
generally  tieantirally  vuiwated. 

Poro«II«nlM(pitr'ial-lan-Hln.  [SeePOhCC- 
LAID.)  AtUlceouimlneraCaipecleiofJaa- 
per,  of  varloug  colour*.  It  la  toond  in  coal- 
mine! which  have  bedi  ol  coal-ahale  m 
alate-cUy  indurated  and  vltrlfled  by  lubter- 

vegelable  impreeelona  of  a  brick-red  colour. 
Porodlla  (par-aelll-a),  n.     A  genua  of  crui- 

laceane  belonging  to  the  family  OniacidB. 

and  order  Itopuda.     Ther  are  found  under 

itonea,  old  logs  of  wood,  Ac,  and  are  often 

called  Siy-lice. 
Porch  (p«rch),  1    [Ft,  pontu:  Pr.  porffe;  IL 

portico,  from  L.  porllcia.  from  porta,  ■  gatc^ 


lerlot  appendage  to  a  building  forming  a 


cb.  cAalu;      Ch,  S 


S-  to;     i.  )ab: 


GoTersd  ipproiich  or  TetUbale  to  t.  door- 
w<Lf.  The  porchH  lb  ■Qnifl  ot  the  ttldbp 
chuTchei  are  of  two  atodea,  hHvliig  i 


js  plctunaot  PoL_ „  __ 

jt  pklntsn  *lth  wbtdi  it  it*i 

■domed.     Hence.  iA<  f«rcA  it  equltaluit  to 
the  kAodI  <tf  Ihe  Stoia. 
FonllM  (pfir'iln).  a.   [L  i»riiinu>,  tromjior- 
eu  See  POKE.)  l.  Fertalnlng  to  iwlns;  u, 


a  pordne  apadoi 


.— X.  Like  I 


';  hog-like. 

Hil  lUK  fttrriMf  cbvfJc^  TOanit.  twinkllnir  BTEL 

Poranpliia(poi1ia-plii),n.  lO.FT.  pate-apin, 
lit  tbe  splnou  hog  or  ipuu-hog ;  trom  L. 
iiomu.>^g,ind>pliu,aipltieorthanL  So 
In  Mod.  Ft.  pot^ipie,  toe  ■plke.hog ;  Q. 
(taoMNJkiMta.  tbwii-awlBe ;  8w,  ptainin. 
Dan.  pAidnriin,  plD^irios.]  A  quadruped  of 
theUmlljr  ^itnetda^  belonglDa  to  the  order 
Kodentla,  dUtistpUahad  from  the  other 
rodanta  b]r  hamg  the  body  covered  wtth 
long  aptnea  mbrnTwIUi  hiiOXj  hatra  The 
created  or  oommon  porcaplue  iHyttrix  crit- 
lau\  vhleh  Inlublte  luJr  and  Africa,  hai 
a  boar  about  !  teet  In  length,  tour  toei  on 
■act)  of  the  forefeet,  and  die  od  each  of  the 


hind-feet,  a  created  head,  a  ihtnt  tall,  and 
the  Dpper  Up  dlrlded  like  tbat  of  l^eliire. 
The  body  li  covered  with  ■pinea,  prlcklea, 
or  quill*  which  we  very  aharp,  and  aome  of 
them  ft  or  10  lochat  long;  thete  Che  uilnul 
can  erect  at  pleaaure.  When  attacked,  he 
roll*  hi>  body  Into  a  round  form.  In  which 
pbidtloD  Che  prlcklei  are  preiented  In  everr 
direcUoQ  to  Che  enemy.  The  Canada  por- 
cnplne  la  the£relkiantiIoniiIa,Chepreoen- 
■lle  porcnpine  the  £,  pnkmtait,  toand  in 
SoDlIi  America.  It  inhablla  wood,  and  oc- 
cadobally  ollnga  to  the  brsnchea  of  treea  by 
ICa  taOTwo  apeclea  of  tufted  tailed  porcn- 

fea,lonnini[  the  gann*  A  themra,  an  f o  und 
rarioni  parte  of  Aal*  and  the  Eailam 
ArchipeU^o.  The  aplnea  are  flattened  like 
aa  many  blade*  of  gnui,  Instead  of  rsaem- 
hUnfl  the  round  bamboo-Ilka  form  of  Ihoae 
of  Che  common  porcupine. 
p0Teiiplll»4lll  (porlca-pla-flih),  n.  A  llih 
of  the  gann*  Nadon  (D.  Bytrix).  order 
Ptectognatbl,  round  in  the  Cropioal  aea*.    It 


bailiig  beautwil  nuuUngi  rei 
of  porcupine  ndnea. 


porot,  a,  paaaase,  ■  pore,  (rum  peird,  to  plem 
orpaaauutiuffh.]  1.  A  email  opening  ororiflci 
In  a  •olid  body,  oipeclally  one  ot  the  mlnnt 
openinga  on  the  mrfaoe  of  diflerent  mem 
branea  of  plants  and  auiinali.  through  wblcl 


orb)- whit 

luej  an  abaorbed  and  i '  ' '~  "■ 

drruUtion.  The  formal 
Aoldnl  jwrei,  and  t 

■•'-"'«_.. 

uj  ujD  MjiBji  intenticea  betwert 
tlclsi  or  molecule!  Dl  matter  whict 
B  bodlea.    Then  are  many  conal 


eanot^atw 


but  aepanted  frt 

dable'by  the  ae 
magnltnile  canal 
moieculei  thenw 
Pore  (pOr),  r.i. 
IO.K.IK  -    -- 


eraereruice :  eenarally  i 


n  reipect  of  the 
ij  Idaiutr):  orl- 
wlSi 


uaualblindl«d  in  it*  applicatlou  to  the  alow 
natient  reading  or  eiamlnatlon  of  book^  or 
imethlng  written  or  engraved.    'Paiutuliy 


[See  FUBBLIKCl 


rilten  or  engtaVi 
»book.-    Mai. 

Porat  (pSrX  »  t-    Topnur 
Por«limid(p6i%llndj 

Short-alghted;  purbllun.    socinL 
Porar  (pilr'er}.  n.     One  who  porea  or  itodlea 

dlilgcotly. 
P(aS»e(por'Ji}.n.    A  coaras  kind  of  India 

Porsy<por'gl),n,    JOf  Indian  origin,]    Tbe 

irk,  and  la  much 
alio  Foffffy  uo^ 
pL    [L  jwncJ, 


popular  name  of  a  Aah  belon 
geuna  Spartu.    It 
ot  Kew  Bngland  ai— 

eiteemed  for  food  \ 


'tm,  Co  bear]  i 
icluding  the  nu 
gee.     It  la  aomi 


nonlyu 


Sfongula.Spongidte,  Spmgiee.  raeeBPONOB.) 
I^ey  are  by  Haeckei  and  otbera  cliaaed 

ForlfenLIl  (po-rlfir'anX  n.  A  member  ot 
tbu  clBea  Foritera. 

PorUbrm  (pSr'l-lorm),  D.  IL.  parut.  a 
pore,  and  /m-nut.  a  ahape.  1  ReaembUng  a 
pon;  apecillcally  applied  in  boL  to  a  nec- 
laiy  when  of  that  appeanuice.  aa  Chat  ot  the 
hyacinth,  which  haa  three  aimllai  porea  In 

Potime  (pa'tlra),  n.  [Or.  pertmoi,  practi- 
cable] Ingwtn.aaortoflemmDortheorem, 
BO  oUtIoub  or  aelf-evident  aa  to  differ  bat 

alCion. 
PoTlneu  (pA'rl-nea).  n.     The  atate  of  being 


paiaing.1    In  «nn.  (a)  a  corollary.    OflA. 

firopoutlon  aOuming  Che  pDHlbUlty  ot  flnd- 
Dg  auch  condition*  aa  will  render  a  certain 


preblem  indeterminate  or  i 


o^theo] 


problem,  or  rather  it  inclndet  both. 

It  aaierCa  that  a  cerCaln  problem  mar  be- 
come indeterminate,  and  eo  far  it  partakei 

of  the  nature  of  a  theorem,  and  hi  aeektng 
to  dltcDver  the  condltlona  by  which  this 
may  be  effected  it  partakee  of  the  naCnro  of 


(pO-tli-maflk. 

pe-rii-mafik-Hll,  a.    Same  aa7><iri>tiii. 
Ptnirtlo,  PoTliiUGml  (pA-iiitlk,  po-rla-Uk-a]], 

a.     rortaining  to  a  poiiim. 
FOIlto  (pOrll),  n,   A  corai  o(  certain  ipedea 

having   the  aurface  covered  with  minute 

ahailow  porea  or  celU. 
PorkCpArk),  n.     [Fr.  pore;  from  L.  poreut. 

a  Bvine,  a  pig.)    1.  The  fleah  ot  swine,  freah 

oraalted.  u«ed  for  food.  — a  I  A  hog;  hence, 

a  diagoattng,  itupid,  obatlnale,  or  Ignorant 


Pork-bntChir  (parkTjiich-«r),  n.     One  who 

kllla  plga  01  who  dealt  In  pork. 
Pork-Chop  (pArk'chop>.  n.   A  ailce  from  the 

rib  of  a  pig.     SunmowK 
Pork  Mtter  (pirk'ec-er),  n.    One  who  (eedt 

If  n  fttfiw  bU  to  be  f^t-ralKra.  wt  iluJI  d« 


Mted 


a^rk-ftr),  n.  . 
liorpoj£     'I 


hog;  a  pig: 


eapadal]) 
lilept  be- 


nce.  Ptr.laCfalli 


PorkatlpArk'el).  n.  A  young  hog.  Cryden. 
Porkling  (Pitkllne).  «.  a  pig.  -To  ahut 
upChyporllinira  thon  meaneatto  taL'  Tta- 

Pork-ple  (pArk'pIX  n.  A  pie  mad*  ot  paatry 

and  minoedpon. 
Pork-UMHSO  (pCtVaM^D-  »-     A  (antage 

made  of  minced  poA  with  varion*  aeaaooing 

or  flavouring  IngredienCa. 
Pomograp^  (por-nog^-fl).  n.  [Or.  parat, 

a  harlot,  and  gnphi.  to  write.  Co  delineate.  ] 

pine,  pin;      note.  not.  mave;       tSbe.  tab.  boll; 


FOSPHTROQENITISII 

1.  The  lleentloui  palntliu  uied  to  ornament 
the  walla  ot  templet  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ahlp  of  BacchuB.  Some  ejuunplea  of  thji 
atyle  of  psinCIng  exiat  in  Pompvli.  WtaU. 
£.  A  deacrlpCion  of  prDiCltntea  or  of  iwrMU.. 
—■ ' Tf  public  hygieni 


PorOBlty 


'orOBlty(p(lr-oa'l-tl),B.  ITie  quality  or  Btato 
of  being  poreu*.  Chat  la.  of  having  poraa  or 
inCeratdcea ;  apeclflcally.  a  property  ot  mn^ 
ter,  hi  couaequence  of  which  Hi  moleculea 
are  not  In  abaolute  conCaoC.  bnt  leparated 
by  Intervalt  or  pona. 

ForoOc  (pe-rot'Ik),  n.  [Or.  f>Aroe,  calloa.]  A 
remedy  believed  to  be  capable  ot  ai~'~" — 


PoroaKpAr'na),  a.    Having  porea  d 
openinga  or  intenticea,  eapedally  li 
■kin  or  lubaCance  ot  the  body;  having 
aclea  or  paaiagea  for  llulda;   a*,  a  }> 
akin:  pfmat  wood,      'The  valna  of  p 


oreuplne. 


„ _ ^la^^Hnto 

and  vulgarU  are  ilewed  and  terved  up  at 
Cable  a>  a  Iiuury  nnder  the  name  ot  loner. 
ForpbTTaceona  (por-fl-ra'ahui),  n.  Same 
aa  Porphyrititi. 

Porph^IAl  (poi'flr),  n.  Porphyry.  Zeeta 
Poiphyrlo  (pot-flr'i-a),  n.     [Or.  porphyrn, 

Eurple-]   Agenuaof  blrda  ot  the  rail  family, 
icluding  the  P.  hyacinlhmut  (purple  or 

hyadntUne  galllnule).  a '       ~ 

ope.  Aala,  and  Africa,  ai 


(purple  I 
imoriuble  tor 


he  atoutnen  ot  Ita  beak  and  the  length  ot 
ti  leg*.  It  feed!  on  Beedt  and  other  hard 
uliatance*.  and  Uvea  In  the  nelghbonrhood 
it  water,  ita  long  Coea  enabling  iC  to  nm 
irer  the  aquatic  plinta  with  gttat  facility. 
.  . ._...._  .___   ..  ,  besotitul 


le  blU  and  fe 


Ik),  a 


tied. 


Po»- 


PHVUr.l    Beaembling  porphyry:  couta 

pnrphyrr;  composed  of  a  compact  h 

geneoua  rock  In  whitli  dIaClnct  cryatala  or 
graina  of  fetapar  or  aome  otbtT  minerala  are 
embedded;  aa,  pnTjAyritic  granite;  poijiJiiF- 

PorpliyyltJcal  (por-fl-rltlk-alX  a.    Same  u 


.  -.  porphyrliing 
porpbyriaed. 

Poipl^llM  (por'fl-rii),  V 
pAui-Lfcd;  ppr  porphvriaitg.     to  ixuae  vj 
porphyry ;  lu  make  apotCed  In  Ita 


ir  the  eUCe  a 

1  prot  4  pp,  per- 


FORPHYROOENmJS 
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PORTAL 


to  th*  throne  of  Ch*r1etnarne,  the  ftnt<boni  of 
Henry,  kinf;  of  Germany.  Toe  doctrine  tA.  p^rfhy^ 
ratethtism,  congenial  to  popular  sentiment,  ana  not 
without  some  foundation  in  principle,  preriailed  in« 
fluenttally  nnd  widely  in  many  countries  and  through 
many  ages.  Sir  F.  PtUgravt. 


PorphsrrOKOllltilS  (por'n-rd-Jen^lt-uaX  n. 
rL.  porphyra.  purple,  and  gtmtUM,  beoot, 
bom.]  A  title  given,  espeouUly  by  the  IU>> 
nuuu  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  to  such  of  the 
BOTereign'B  sons  as  were  bom  after  his  acces- 
don  to  the  throne.  See  PoRPHYRooncrnssL 

Foml^nry  (  por'n-ri  X  n.  [Fr.  porphyre,  Pr. 
porjiTt,  from  Or.  porpkyriU*.  lit  a  porple- 
ooloored  rock,  from  porphyra^  porple.l 
1.  OriglnaUy,  the  name  given  to  a  very  hard 
stone,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  granite, 
susceptible  of  a  flne  pollsh,and  consequently 
much  used  for  sculpture.  In  the  flne  arts 
it  is  known  as  Bo$$o  Antiquo,  and  by  geolo- 
gists as  Red  Syenitie  Porphyry.  It  consists 
of  a  homogeneous  f  elspathio  Mse  or  matrix, 
having  crystals  of  rose-coloured  felqiar, 
called  oliffoclase,  with  some  plates  of  black- 
ish bomblende,  and  grains  of  oxidised  iron 
ore  imbedded,  giving  to  the  mass  a  speckled 
complexion.  It  is  of  a  red,  or  rather  of  a 
purple  and  white  colour,  more  or  less  varle- 
gated,  the  shade  being  of  all  gradations, 
from  violet  to  a  claret  colour.  Egypt  and 
the  East  furnish  this  material  in  abund- 
ance. It  also  abounds  in  Minorca,  where 
it  is  of  a  red  lead  colour,  variegated  with 
black,  white,  and  green.  Pale  and  red  por- 
phyry, variegated  with  black,  white,  and 
green,  is  found  in  separate  nodules  in  Ger- 
manv,  England,  and  Ireland.  The  art  of 
cutting  porphyry  as  practised  by  the  an- 
cients appears  to  be  now  quite  lost— 2.  In 
ged.  any  unstratifled  or  igneous  rock  in 
which  detached  crystals  of  felspar  or  some 
other  mineral  are  diffused  thrmigh  a  base 
of  other  mineral  composition.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  the  term  ought  to  b« 
restricted  to  such  rocks  as  have  a  felspathic 
basis.  The  luetics  of  porphyry  are  known 
aa  felqiar  porphyry,  claystone  porphyry, 
porphyritlc  gnmite,  and  porphyritio  green- 
stone. 

POTDhiny-Bliell  (por'fl-ri-shelX  n.  A  shell 
of  we  genus  Murex.  From  one  species  of 
this  genus  was  formerly  obtained  a  liquid 
that  produced  the  Tyrian  purple. 

Poxploet  (por^isX  n.  pL    Porpoises. 

Wailowiag/of^^ici  sport  and  lord  it  in  the  flood. 


fish.  Comp.  O.  meer-»ehwein,  D.  martmn, 
lit  sea-swina]  A  cetaceous  mammal  of 
the  genus  Phocasna,  of  which  about  five 
species  are  known.  The  common  porpoise 
(P.  communis)  is  the  most  familiar  and 


Porpoise  {PAae^ma  commuHit). 

smallest  of  all  Cetacea,  rarely  exceedina 
6  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  blunt,  ana 
not  produced  into  a  proiecting  muxxle:  the 
body  is  thick  toward  the  head,  but  more 
slMider  toward  the  tail  The  porpoise  fre- 
quents the  North  Sea,  and  is  frequently  seen 
off  our  shores.  It  feeds  almost  entirely  on 
fish,  which  its  numerous  equal  and  inter- 
locking teeth  are  admirably  adapted  to 
catch,  and  herds  of  porpoises  pursue  the 
vast  shoals  of  herring,  mackerco,  Ac,  into 
bays  and  estuaries. 

Forporlno  (por-po-rS'ndX  n.  [It.]  An  alloy 
of  quicksilver,  tin,  and  sulphur,  constituting 
a  yellow  powder,  used  by  artists  in  the 
middle  ages  in  place  of  gold. 

PorxraBt  (por'pus),  n.    Same  as  Porpoise, 

Then  I  dnur  a  bloated  corpus, 
Sveird  with  a  dropsy  Dice  a  fvrpus.       Swf/t. 

ForraoeoilB  (po-r&'shusX  a.  (L.porraseus, 
from  porrum,  a  leek  or  onion.]  Greenish; 
resembling  the  leek  in  colour.   Wiseman. 

Porrect  (po-rekt^  a.  [Lporril^.  to  extend] 
In  tool  a  term  applied  to  a  part  which  ex- 
tends forth  horixontally,  as  if  to  meet  some- 
thing. 


PoXTMtlinit  (po-rek'shonX  n.  [L.  porreetio, 
porrigo—portlorward,  and  rsffo,  to  direct] 
The  act  of  stretching  forth. 

Pomt  ( por'ret),  n.  [O.  Fr.  porrttU,  It jpor- 
rsUa.  from  L.  porrum,  a  leek.]  A  scaluon; 
a  leek  or  small  onion. 

PorrldSO  (porliX  n.  [Perhaps  from  L.  pot- 
rum^  porrru,  a  leek,  and  meaning  originally 
leek  soup  or  broth;  but  more  probably  a 
oormption  of  j>o<t(uw.  Comp.  porringer,  and 
8c.  earritdus  for  E.  eatechism.]  L  A  kind 
of  food  made  by  boiling  vraetablesln  water 
with  or  without  meat;  brotn;  soup;  pottage. 
'Pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  vorridgs.' 
Shak,—  2.  A  kind  of  food  made  bv  slowly 
stirring  oatmeal,  or  other  similar  substance, 
amongst  water  or  milk  while  boiling  till  a 
thickened  mass  is  formed. 

Porrldge-pot  (por'lj-pot),  n.  The  pot  in 
which  porridge  is  cooked. 

PorilSp  (po-rfffoX  n.  [L.]  Scald-head;  scurf 
or  aaul  m  the  head.  It  is  principally  char- 
acteilzed  by  an  eraption  of  pustules,  un- 
accompanied by  fever.  There  are  several 
varieties,  some  of  which  affect  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  some  are  contagious. 

Porringer  (por'in-jtoX  ^  [Fmm  porridge^ 
the  form  having  been  suneated  by  Fr.  poi- 
ager,  a  soup-can.  The  n  nas  intraded  as  in 
messengsr.j  LA  porridge -dish;  a  small 
earthenware  or  tin  vessel  out  of  which  chil- 
dien  eat  their  food. 

And  often  after  sunset,  sir, 

When  U  is  light  and  fair. 
I  take  my  little/»rrf>tfrr, 

And  eat  my  supper  there.     fVtrdrmarek, 

1 1 A  head-dress  in  the  shape  of  a  porringer: 
in  contempt 

A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  .  .  .  rail'd  upon 
tOl  her  pUk'd /0rHn£er  fell  off  her  head.  SMaJt, 


Port  (p6rtX  n.  [A.  Sax.  j>orL  a  port,  haven, 
harbour,  from  L  portuSf  a  haven ;  akin  to 
porta,  a  gate.  Port  is  one  of  the  six  words 
recognized  aa  taken  into  the  language  di- 
rectly from  the  speech  of  the  Roman  in- 
vaders. In  addiuon  to  being  a  common 
noun  it  enters  into  manv  place-names,  as 
Portland,  Porffmouth.  Bndpoft  For  other 
words  adopted  directly  from  invaders,  see 
Strsst.]  a  natural  or  artificial  harbour: 
a  haven;  any  bav,  cove,  inlet,  or  recess  of 
the  sea,  or  of  a  Iske,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
which  vessels  can  enter,  and  where  they  can 
lie  safe  from  injury  by  storms.  In  a  legal 
sense,  a  port  is  a  place  where  persons  and 
merchandise  are  allowed  to  pass  into  and 
out  of  the  realm;  a  place  where  there  is  a 
constant  resort  of  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
loadfaig  and  unloading,  with  provision  made 
for  enabling  them  to  do  so.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  the  term  is  not  synonymous  with 
harbour.— Port  adrhiral^  the  admiral  com- 
manding at  a  naval  port— Port  of  entry,  a 
port  where  a  custom-house  is  established 
for  the  entry  of  goodB.— Free  port,  a  port 
open  and  free  for  merchants  of  all  nations 
to  load  or  unload  their  vessels  in,  without 
paying  any  du^  or  customs.  Free  port  is 
also  a  term  used  for  a  total  exemption  and 
franchise  whksh  any  set  of  merchants  enjoy 
for  goods  imported  into  a  state,  or  those  of 
tbegrowth ox  the  country exiK>rted  by  them. 
—Cwse  port,  open  port    See  under  Closb. 

Port  6>drt),  n,  [L.  porta,  a  gate,  firom  same 
root  aa  Gr.  porof;  a  passage,  and  pera6,  to 
pass  through;  Skr.  par,  to  pass  through,  and 
L  per,  through.]    1.  A  gatis;  an  entrance. 

From  their  bntf/^rt  the  cherubim 

Forth  issued.  MOtou. 

S.  Naut  a  passage-way  in  the  side  of  a 
ship;  an  emorasnre  or  opening  in  the  side 
of  a  ship  of  war,  through  whicn  cannon  are 
dischaiged;  a  port-hole;  also,  the  covering 
of  such  an  opening.  In  merchant  ships, 
ports  are  square  holes  cut  in  the  sides,  bow, 
or  stem  of  the  veasd  for  loading  and  dis- 
charging timber  cargoes,  and  other  similar 
purposes.— illr  ports,  ports  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  called  also  Air  SetUtles.  Those 
in  the  sides  are  called  haUast  ports,  being 
commonly  used  for  taking  in  ballast  The 
ports  in  the  bow  or  stem  are  called  rttft 
ports.— Bridie  ports,  porta  cut  in  a  vessel's 
counter  by  which  hawsers  are  taken  out— 
L((^  port,  an  opening  provided  with  a 
glued  Ud  or  side-light  See  Bow-pobt.— 
1  An  aperture  for  the  passage  of  steam  or  a 
fluid.  In  «eM«i»-«n{7>vi««.  iKnrts  are  two  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  inside  of  the  OTlinder, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  steam  enters  and 
returns  above  and  below  the  piston ;  the 
former  is  called  the  steam  port,  the  latter 
ihib  tahaust  port   The  term  port  is  also  ap- 


plied to  similar  openings  for  any  fluid,  as  air, 
water,  Ac 

Port  CP^rtX  v.t  [Fr.  porter,  from  L.  porta, 
to  carry.]  l.t  To  bear;  to  carry;  to  convey. 
*They  are  easily  ported  by  boat  into  other 
shires.'  PuU«r.— 2.  To  carry  in  military 
fashion;  to  carry  a  weapon,  such  aa  a  rifle, 
in  a  slanting  direction,  upwards  towards 
the  left,  and  across  the  body  in  front,  as  in 
the  military  command  'to port  arma' 

Wkh>0r«ii/  spears,  as  thick  as  when  a  Held 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harvest,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears.  MUian, 

Port  (pdrtX  n.  [Fir.  port,  carriage,  demean- 
our, from  porter,  L.  porta,  to  carry.]  L  Car- 
riage; air;  mien;  manner  of  movement  or 
walk;  demeanour:  external  i4>pearance;  as, 
a  proud  porti  the  port  of  a  oentleman. 
'Assume  the  port  of  liars.'  Shak, 


\port 

With  more  terrific  >0rtf 
Thonwalkest 


PhUips. 


2.t  State;  standing;  position. 

Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio.  in  my  stead. 
Keep  bouse,  waAport,  and  servants  as  I  should. 

Shmk. 
Stu.  Air,  mien,  bearing,  carriage,  demean- 
our, behaviour,  deportment 

PortCpdrtX^i.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  Naut  the 
larboard  or  left  side  of  a  ship,  aa  In  the 
phrases  'the  ship  heels  to  portf  'hard  a 
port'  The  left  side  of  the  ship  was  called 
port  by  Admiralty  order,  in  preference  to 
the  old  Iarfroard,aa  less  mistakable  in  sound 
lot  starboard. 

Port  (p6rtX  v.t  and  i  [From  the  above 
noun.  ]  ISaut.  to  turn  or  put  to  the  left  or 
larboard  side  of  a  ship:  said  of  the  helm;  as, 
port  the  helm;  he  ordered  him  to  port. 

Fort  (p6rtX  n.  [From  Oporto,  whence  It  is 
shipped.  ]  A  kind  of  wine  made  in  Portugal 

See  PORT-WINB. 

Claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys,  #0rr  for  men ;  but  he 
who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  must  drink  brandy. 

Port  (pdrtX  n.  [Gael]  A  martial  piece  of 
music  adapted  to  the  bagpipes. 

The  pipe's  shrill  >0rr  aroused  each  dan. 

Sir  W.Scott. 

PortatUity  (pdrt-a-bil1-tO.  n.  The  state  of 
being  porUble;  fitness  to  be  carried;  port- 
ableness. 

PortaUo  (pfirf  a-blX  a.  [L.  portabiixi,  such 
aa  can  be  carried,  fkt>m  wnto,  to  carry.] 
L  Capable  of  being  carried  by  the  hand  or 
about  the  person ;  capable  of  being  carried 
or  transported  from  place  to  place ;  easily 
carried;  not  bulky  or  hearr.  *Portat4e  com- 
modities.* Loeke.  'In  Wales  where  they 
have  portdUs  boats.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and 
pcftabU  pleasure.  South. 

2.t  Sufferable;  supportable.  'How  light  and 
portable  my  pain  seems  now.'  Shak.— 
Z.i  Capable  of  carrying  or  transporting. 
'Any  portafrt0  river.'    Baekluyt 

Portameneil  (pdrfa-bl-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  portable;  portability. 

Portase  (porfl^X  ^  [&««  Port.]  i.  The 
act  of  carnring.— 2.  The  price  of  carriage. 
FeU.—S.i  Tonnage ;  burden,  as  of  a  vesseL 
'All  other  of  whatsoever  portage,  bulk, 

JIuanUtie  or  qualiUe  they  may  be.'  Hodr-e 
iiyt— 4.t  A  port-hole.  Shak.—b.  A  break 
in  a  chain  oi  water  communicatibn  over 
which  goods,  boats,  Ac.,  have  to  be  carried, 
as  firom  one  lake,  river,  or  canal  to  another, 
or  along  the  banks  of  rivers  round  water- 
falls, rapids,  Ac. 

Porta«ue,tPort6gU0t  (p6r'ta-gfl,pfir'te-gttX 
n.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin,  worth,  accord- 
ing to  some,  about  £4,  lOa;  according  to 
others,  only  £8,  lOf.  '  I've  a  portague  I  have 
kept  this  half-year.'  B.  Jonson.  Written 
also  Portigue. 

Portal  (porfalX  n.  [O.Fk>.  portal;  L.L.  por- 
tale,  from  L  porta,  a  gate.]  1.  A  door  or 
gate;  a  large  or  imposing  entrance  or  open- 
mgfor  passage:  a  poetical  or  dignified  term. 

King  Edward  doth  appear 
As  doth  the  blushing,  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery/0^r«i/ of  the  east.     SAdiJi. 

2.  In  areh.  (a)  the  lesser  gate  when  thero 
are  two  of  different  dlmeoAlons  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  buil<Ung.  (ft)  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  a  little  squaro  comer  of  a  room 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wainscot,  and 
forming  a  short  passage  into  a  room.  <e)  A 
kind  of  arch  over  a  door  or  nte,  or  the 
framework  of  the  gate,  (d)  InTrance,  the 
entrance  facade  of  a  building.— 8.  Same  as 
Portass. 

Portal  (pdrf  alX  a.  In  anal  pertaining  to. 
connected  with,  or  constituted  by  the  vena 
portn.    See  Vsma.  —  PortoZ  circulation,  in 


ch.  c^ain;     6h,  Sc.  loc*;     g,  go\     J,  job;     ft,  Fr.  ton:     ng.  siiv;    ra,  tAen;     th.  t«n;   w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   xh,  arora— See  Key. 


PORTAHXKTO 


part  of  the  TSaDiu  c<r- 

thTuoo^  mdiw  uadditlonal  circuit  before 
It  jolu  tlia  nu  ol  the  veuooi  blocM.  The 
tenn  ti  ■!»  BiipUad  to  mn  ualocoiu  inteiii 
ol  nuati  in  Oie  kldser. 

Portanwiita  tpor-t«-m«n'tC),  n.  [it]  In 
muiic,  tha  glldfng  bom  one  note  to  another 
wlUlinlt  a  break. 

Port«loet(p4rfaiu),  ».  [From  Vi.  porter, 
to  caiTT.I  Air;  mien:  carriage;  port:  dg- 
nwaoaur,    •  Btr  ttMelj  partatue.'  ^lenter. 

PortBMl  (pflrt'u),  n.  rO.Fr.  porU-hon. 
Crom  pffrter,  (o  conyt  and  ftori,  oat  af  dvora: 
•0  callad  (torn  bajng  tttOj  portable.]    A 


ir-book. 


VarlDQtly  Bpellftd , 


POitate  (pSr'tit), 

TK' 


Pcrtam.Pni 

•orKu.  Portol.  Porlace,  Porttiat,  Poi 

I.  PoMoir,  PorWiu,  Porlhom 


T^*"''.Sd"Si'*i'^M'  '^A.-A  ( 

ilBcad  bendwiH  lii  an  «h     RpM^     I 
^IcbeoD.  tluit  H.  lying  ta       j»^     I 

!,.-5£'™ '--"■■  kp-ly 

orUttTBt  (part'flt-lT).  a.     l7_  "lil' 
Ft.  portaWi     Portable.  V^ 


uhedtogetlii 
\  port,  to  p 


orlHuikoliuu]d,A«.,BttIiemaiithol  a  port 
or  hatboqr. 

FoTt-cumaiil(pSrtluii>Dii).n.  Anonumeat 
lor  tha  knees,  RMmbUni  itlfl  boot-topi. 
■  He  walk!  In  bli  fH^'^aln^Dn•,  like  one  (bat 
italki  In  Ions  ffrau'  S.  BuUer. 
POrt-ClhaiKaBipirt'chlLrj-ez),n.iiI.  Incoin. 
cbaiBM  to  which  a  ahlp  or  Itt  cargo  Is  aub- 
jected  inahBrbonT.aavhaifage,ttc.  Called 
■1*0  Ptrt-dve$, 

- (pfli „  - 

n  (pArt-krt'oD).  n. 
rcreyoni;  apantll-ca 
lJ(p6rt-kul'ls},  n.  (Fr. 


WdCDuliUt, 


V  (Fr.  porte.  a  nte, 
touin-.totrickrcto 
aup  or  illile  Down,  rroni  L.  eolare.  to  atraln, 
filter.  ]  1.  In  fort  a  etrons  gntlog  of  tlm- 
Ijer  or  Iron,  resemhllna  a  herrow,  made  to 
allde  In  vertical  gnwvei  In  (be  Jamba  of  the 

of   a  forced         ,     -  ^  — ^  | 

Blaoe,  to  pro-  _"     -^^ — r-  ' 

Uet  the  nto        ' — 

In  caaa  oTaa- 
unit.  TbOTW- 
tlcall>Bii,whBn 

polaMd  with 
Iron  at  (he  bot- 
tom,   lot    the 


general  there  were  a  aucceialon  of  port- 

■ame  aa  Lauia  (which  tet).  —  ParltuUiM 
maney,  a  name  siren  (o  the  colna  atmck 
near  the  end  o(  *jUMn  Elliabetb's  reign 
for  the  iu«  of  the  Bast  India  Company 
In  trading  In  the  EaiL  The;  bore  on  the 
(Aretie  u*  elhgr  of  the  queen,  and  on  the 
iwr^TM  her  badge  of  the  portcullia  crowned. 
piece  of  eight  teatelV  comnunlr  called 
-^_.„^ ,^,^,        - 


d  toajiianlih 


Fon-dON  <p6rVdai}.  n.  pi.     See  PQHT- 

CHARBtS. 

Fort*  (pArt),  n.  (The  chief  oBlce  ol  the 
Ottanuu  Empire  is  atfled  Babi  AH.  Ut.  the 
High  Gate,  from  the  gala  O/ab)  of  the  pil- 
ace  at  which  Jnadce  waa  adminlatarad:  and 


A  portcullli  (which  ai 
Ported ((pOrt'ed),  a.    Havlnggatea 


1.  [Ft.,  from 
onoy.)    A 


PORTFOLia. 

Porte-moniutle  (pArt-mt 

portgr,  to  carry,  and  munnaur, 

email  pocket-book  tor  carrying ,. 

Portaml  jpor-tend'),  v.t.  (L.  piirieudo,  an 
archaic  form  ol  pre^rufo,  al^nltying  pri- 
marily to  atretcb  forth,  hence  to  point  out, 
indicate,  portend  —  por,  pro,  forth  or  for- 
ward, and  Ceiula,  to  atretch.]  l.llo  stretch 
forth:  loproload,  -Idomeneus  portended 
aleeL  Pope.^i.  To  foreshow  ominously: 
to  fotetoken ;  to  indicate  something  future 
i>y  previous  signa 

Syb.To  foreshow,  foretoken,  betoken,  tore- 
bode,  augur,  preuge,  threaten- 

Portuulonl  (por-ten'ahon),  n.  The  act  of 
portending  or  loreehowlng.   Sir  T.  Broom. 

Fortant  (por'tent  or  por-tenf),  »     [L  por- 


lU;  any  previous  sign  L.,.. 

dlgy  Indicating  the  appreach  of  evil  or  ca- 

PoTtsntlTe  t  (por-tan'tlv).  a.  Foreahowlng: 
FortentOiU  (por-ten'tus).  o.  IL.  porUttln- 
foreahowlng  ill;  as,  l^orance  and  auperati- 


i.  Monsttou*:  prodigloiiB:  wonderful 
PoTtent<nulr(pot-ten'tn*-ll),a<rD.  Inapor- 


One  who  has  (he  t^arge 
a  doorkeeper. 

hall:  one  that  waits  at 


t  Alan 


Porter  (pSrt'ir),  n. 


Ciatlce  io  eyre.— 3.  A  dark-coloured  malt 
quor  which  dlffcra  from  ale  and  pale  beer 
inlieing  made  wholly  or  partially  with  Ugh- 
dried  loalt  Jt  wuiouuled  fromllahavljig 
beenorl^nally  the  favourite  beverage  ol  the 
porltri  and  work-people  of  the  nietrepolia 
•nd  other  large  towns    '  "--  --—-■-  "— 


being  Bospende 
la  lorged.    'r  E 


^  Iron  attached 
by  It  ii  guided 

I  from  a  crane 
■e  end  an  article 
ilAlever.  'A 
Imber  or  other 

Money  charged 


Portarlyu _ 

a  porter.  *  The  j?er(erlv  iNigiugv  oi  iwnf- 
Ing  andobaceulty.'    Dr.  Brajf.    [Bare.] 

PorteiMtpart'es), n.  [SeePoaTASS]  'Inhta 
hand  hlspnriuK  ttillhe  bare.'    Sptnter. 

PDit-flre  (part'flr),  n.  \_Port.  to  cany, 
and  ^re.)  A  atreng  paper  or  cloth  case 
Ormly  packed  with  a  eompoaition  of  nitre, 
aulphar,  and  mealed  powder,  ao  aa  to  tuve 
the  form  ol  a  atldi.  genendlj  bunUng  an 
inch  a  minute,  oaed  to  convey  Are  nom 
the  aiow-match.  or  the  like,  to  the  pijming 
of  ordnance,  though  now  generally  anper- 
aeded  by  other  arrangements,  with  a 
allghtiy  altered  coniposlUon  it  la  oaed  for 
■Igull  and  lor  firing  chargea  in  mlnea 


■t-fflTI-a).  Ii,     [Formed  in  Iml- 
parU-JcuiUe,  a  portfolio,  the 
oflloe.of  a  minister— pcrf«r,  to  carry,  and 

of  the  form  ot  a  large  boolc,  for  holding 
iDoae  drswlngs,  prinla.  papers,  *c.— 2.  Fig. 
the  oBlce  and  funcUona  ol  a  minister  of 
alate;  as, he  holdi  the porf/olHiof  education. 
(ha(  ia,  haa.  as  it  were,  u]  the  papers  con- 
nected with  this  department ;  he  has  re- 
ceived Hiepartjolvt  of  the  home  department. 
PortdAVe.t  PDrtslalret  CpArt'glavXn.  \¥r. 
mrler,  lo  carry,  and  glaive,  a  sword.    See 

Pwtgnye,  Portweve  (part'griy,  p«rt'- 

BtSv),  b.  [From  i.  Sat  port  (£,  jwrtutl.  a 
harbour,  and  gert/a,  a  reeve  or  shcruT.J 


lohlngesMa 


t.  In  If  eanteivinu,one  of  the  ateam-pamgi 
Into  or  from  the  cylinder.     See  Pom. 

Fort-hook (pOrt-bBk),  "     " --—■--- 

In  the  aide  of  a  ship  (o 
port-lid  are  hooked. 

FotUM)  (par-U-kCIV  n.  pL  ForttCOM  CpOr'- 
tl-kOiX  [It  and  Bp.  portico,  from  L.  por- 
tiem.  See  FoncH.  ]  In  arcK.  an  open  apace 
covered  by  a  root  supported  on  eolmnns, 
Bometlmea  detached,  aa  a  ihady  walk,  but 
In  modem  tuage  ■  kind  of  porch  before  the 
enCram^eof  a  building  fronted  wlthcolunma. 
Porticoes  are  called  tetraaCyle,  huastyla, 
Dctoetyla,  and  decaatyle.  according  as  they 
have  four,  all,  eight,  or  ten  coTunma  in 
front:  they  are  also  dlatinguished  sa  pro- 
style or  in  anUs,  as  they  project  before  or 
recede  within  ttio  building. 

ForttoeedCpOr'tl-kAdXa.  Havtns  a  poitlcc 
or  porticoes. 

Fortl*roCport-yerj,n.  (Fr.J  A  door-onrtaln. 
Portlgne  (pfir'tl-gn).  n.     See  PoRTAOHi. 
Fortingll  t  (pflr'tln-gal),  a.     " 
Portlnnii,)  Portnsiu  t  (pe 

£«iu.  i  Fl.    Written  also  Porlfniratf, 
Portia  (pAr'ahl-a),  n.     [L.]    A  portion  or 

portio  dura  and  portto  ntoitit.  two  lirenchea 
of  the  aeventb  pair  of  nerves,  the  perfia 
dura,  or  hard  portion,  being  the  facial  nerve, 
the  poriio  moUie,  or  soft  portion,  ^e  audi- 
tory or  'acDutttc  nerve.     Applied  also  to  a 

^.  n.    [L.  porrio,  , , 

Akin  to  part,  partit,  a  part, 

of  anything  leparale'd  from  It;  that  wWoh 

£  A  part,  thouah  not  actually  divided,  bnt 
considered  by  Itself. 


t  (pSr-dn-gal,  pW- 


plne,  pin;     ndta.  not,  m 


Hence— 4  Fate;  flcalstate,  -Andshallcnt 
him  asunder,  uid  appoint  him  his  portion 
with  the  hypocrites.'  Hal.  iilv.  SL  — 
G.  The  part  of  an  estate  given  to  a  child  or 

trlbiitiHl  to  Uoi  lu  the  eet^emeiit  of  the 

BvN.  Divlrion,  ahan,  parcel,  qnutlty,  allot- 
ment, dividend. 

Portion  (pdr'ilionXv.t.  1.  To  divide  or  distrl- 
bnle  into  portions  or  aharea ;  to  parcel :  to 
allot  In  aharea  '  And  iwrfion  to  his  tilbea 
Papt. 


Portion'd  «. .    ,„ -., 

Fortlimer(pAr'shon-«r),n.  1.  One  who  divides 
or«uag]ialuihares.-£  In  5(»i(laiD,fa)tbe 
proprietor  of  a  amall  feu  or  portion  of  land. 
(b)fbe>ub-len— -•-•—■ '■ 

succeed  Jointly 

oil.  pound;       U,  Sc  abune;      ;,  Sc  l«|i 


PORTIONIST 


<r  vltta  othOTt,  MrvM  ■  trenatli 


olbdnmili 

Gthir  vltta  otben,  I 
b*i  only  *  porllon  at  tbs  tltbu  ur  pruflu 
of  Um  UtIds. 
FomonlatCpAl'lhonlitX »    l.  EttU:  una 

M  PaHionrr,  S.— I.  S«  under  POSTXASTIIL 

Fortlonlau  (ii6i'ilioa-ls*X  a.    lUvlnc  au 

PU^UuKpfirt'Und).  0.  Belongfns  to  tbe 
Ills  of  Fortluid,  In  DoneUbiit—ftirtUuul 
Aidi,  la  iH<>''  &  ilivlilaii  of  ttia  nppsr  ooUt« 
occoiTlDg  butwesa  the  Putbeck  bedi  uid  Itae 
Kimmendgt  eliv,  euniliilDg  ol  bedi  o 

B»d  Hltli  clari  an , 

HBdi  vblob  contKln  foiilli,  chleOjtnoUiiKa 
mud  Oih,  wllta  ■  fair  raptilei.  Kuned  trom 
(b*  todu  of  ttaB  gnap  tonoing  Uia  Iila  of 
Porllatut  In  Donatihin.  from  whBnc*  th«]r 
rau  b«  tncad  Uirouab  WUtalilra  u  lu  u 
OdinUtalrK  —  i'orUand  «iiun(,  ■  well- 
known  nmaot  nud«  trom  common  Ume- 
•tona,  mixed  vlth  grant  cnra»  la  doflnlta 
proportion^  with  tn«  mnddj  depoalu  of 
rlrannuiulDgofarclu'Riiileludk.  socked 
from  lu  mambUoca  m  colour  to  Portlud- 
— PorUWHt  Hvii.   SHUndar  ABUii.— 


It  la  u*cd  In „. 

whan  qoaiTied,  but  tuvdani  on  BipoHire  to 
ttaa  ntnuaptasre.— AirtlaBd  mh,  acalebtat- 

adclnenryuniomM.  found  Id  the  tomb  of 


luUiamm 


dnrk'blDa  glu 
'fUu.whk£lu 


ilde  Eroupa  of  flgnna  dalloaMj  aie- 
cnted  in  rallat.  rapraaantlnr  tfaa  marrijige  at 
Palana  and  TbaUi,  In  ISIO  tba  Duke  of 
PDrtlud.  it*  owner,  allowed  It  lo  ba  placed 
In  ttw  IlrlU)li  UuMom.  wban  It  nraalncid 
intact  till  the  rear  IMS.  whan  It  waimaU- 
doiuljr  broken.    Tba  plecea  vera  carafull; 

GoUeciadandTan'i ^  "' 

In  thli  rtatalt  atill 

bnt  li  not  riMwn  to  ttae  pnblic 

Tortlut  (pArtHaitX  n.  Tba  gnnwala  ot  a 
■bip.    ^dTtd  aln  PortoiH. 

Poriiid  (pArtlM],  iL  Tba  Ud  that  cloaat  a 
port-hola. 

^ri-UA«r  (pOrtllfM^  n.  A  contrivance 
lornUilns  and  lowering  beaTj  porta  In  iblpa. 

PartllBMi  (part'U-naiXiL  Tbeitataor 
qnalltjr  ol  being  portljr :  (a)  dignity  ol  mian 
or  perional  appearance,  (t)  A  tomewbat 
•meulTa  aloutDeia  ot  the  penon;  corpn- 

PorUr  (p6rt'U},  B.    I  V. 

mian ;  atalalr  ^  of  a  n«  id 

ouTtac*.     'A  pDrUv  [  to 

Uie  light'    Drydtn.-  id 

Inclining  to  MoatoMi:  id 

unwieldy  in  penon.    '  in 


IWbuntMtn  (pert-min'U).  n.  [Fr.  porU- 
monluu,  rrora  fortar,  to  oatrjr,  uid  nuin- 
Uau,  a  doaiLJ  A  caae  or  trnnk.  ninally 
made  ot  leatlwr,  for  canrlng  apparel,  Ac., 
on  lounuTi:  a  leather  caia  atUcbed  to  a 
■addle  behind  the  rider. 


.    [Old  and 

je  tpfitf  m( ...  ..    ._  .  .. 

ig.]  Ancleatiy,  a  oonrt  held  in  ■ 
port'town. 
KiTtolr,t  «-  (O.Pr..  from  L.  nrtun.  to 
bear. )  One  who  or  tbat  wbleh  bean : 
beoce,  one  wba  or  that  wUcb  produoei. 
BMand. 
Poitolae  (pOrfoliX  n.    The  gnnwale  of  a 

tbe  gunwale.    C^ed  aUo  PorUaiL 
Foito^t  «■     A  breriair.     See  Tortus. 

POrt-pMMt  <pert'p4nX  n.  [L.  forlan, 
to  carry,  and  Joanit,  bread  1  A  cloUi  for 
cinylna  bread  lo  a*  not  to  touch  It  with 
the  niiidi. 


which  la  portrayed :  particularly,  a  palnled 
picture  or  repieaentatlon  of  a  penon,  and 
Mpeclaiii  of  a  face  dtawn  from  the  lite ; 
alio  Died  generally  tor  angraTlnn.  photo- 
■raphe.  cnyon  dtawlngi,  An.,  of  IbU  etaar 

cli,  ekain;      All,  Sc  loaik;     g,  fo;      i.job; 


i.  A  Tlvld  deierlptioa  or  dellneatlan   in 
worda— In  tevip.  a  portrait  bujl  ur  flotue 

penon  ol  an  iiidlrkliul.  In  diitlnctlon  trom 

Fortraltt  (ptr'tt*li'l.t     To  portimy;  lo 


PortnlHMlntw  fpSr'tiit-pint^). 

uboee  occupation  &  to  paint  portnl' 
Portrait-pftlntlllC  tpSr'tnt-pAnUlE 

Tbe  art  oTpalntlng  portrait*. 
Portnltni*  (pAptrat-Or),  n.     [Fr.: 

portrait;  a  painMd  rcaemblanoe;  a  ilkeneii 


collectively.  ■  Tluj  portmilur 


"i"itiTn°3' 


'■^^ 


i.  The  art  or  practloe  ot  dnwing  portnlta, 
or  ot  Tlrldly  deKriblng  hi  worda 

FortntitaT«t^i't>«t-arXi.c  Topahitito 
portray.    Sh^fUtbtirf/. 

Tortray  (par-tr*-),  v.l.  [Fr  portrain.  to 
portray,  to  depict,  tron  L.  rrofroAo,  to 
dimw  forth  -^  L.  pro,  betore,  torward.  and 
troVrv,  to  druw,  whence  Irattion,  alMraet, 
Aa]  L  To  paint  or  draw  tbe  Ukenau  of; 
to  depict ;  a^  to  portrov  a  Idng  on  hone- 
back  ;  to  porirav  a  city  or  temple  with  a 
pencil  or  with  chalk. 


S.  To  adorn  with  pictnrea. 

Portnjnl  (par-tli'alX  n.    Tba  act  ul  pw- 

traTing:  delineation;  reprcuntation. 
FOItnrW  (pto-trl'ir),  ».     One  who  por- 

trayi;  one  who  painti,  drawi  to  tba  life,  or 

deadibea. 
Pi)lU<aV>  (p«rt'r*T),  n.    |Por(aiid  «*«,) 

Tbe  chief  Inaglltnte  ol  a  port  or  maritime 

town;  a  portgraTe. 
PO»lt«M  (pirtrea),  n.    A  female  portw  or 

keeper  of  a  gate. 
PDii-taiM  (pert^rtp),  n.     A  rope  or  tackle 

for  haaUng  np  and  nupendiiig  the  — ' — 


t  port-holea.     Called   a 


Part-dda(p<WiId),n.    The  lalt  dde ot  ■ 

•hip  looking  toward*  the  bow.    See  PORT. 

Poit-tMkla  (pArf  tak-1),  n.  Bee  PoBT-nopg. 

Port-town  (pilrtrtoun),  n.  A  town  having 
or  eitoatcd  near  a  pott. 

PortiiKiieM  (por^-Bti), 
language  of  Portugal 

PorcnsiUM  (porw-gii),  a.  Ot  or  pertain- 
ing to  Portugal — Portugutte  tnan-<if-9a/, 
the  name  given  by  eulj  £ngU>h  voyager*  to 
aipedeaotPbyiill*,  the/*.  aUantipii.   See 

FortnliMa^ar-U-U'kB),  n.  [L.tramparts, 

of  the  piaol*.]  Pnnlane,  aganoiolplanta, 
nat.  order  Fortnl«eac«a.  See  Ivulaxk. 
PortDlMMM^  POrtnUOM  (porU-la-ki"- 
eM.porta-ll'*M),n.pJ:  A  nuaU  nat  order 
of  polypetalom  exogea^  comlitlng  ot  an- 
nual, perennial,  herbaoeoni,  or  ihmbby 
planU,  occnrrfug  in  all  (he  bottw  or  milder 
parb  ot  the  wond.  The  only  ipeclei  ot  any 
li /■ertvloea  altrnoH.  which  ii  a 


ESi 


Importance 

flediyproeti 
alada     It 


Fort-TClII  (pdrt'viaX  n.     Bee  Feita  psrla 


•hipped  It  I*  tbe 
produce  of  the  vlneyardi  along  the  couna 
of  tbe  Dooro. 
Forwlxlal (por^g-I),n.  Atadpole;  ayonng 

Porr  (P«nX<i-  Full  ot  porci  orimnll  In- 
(entlcei;  poroni.  'The  viulted  roofi  ol 
poTI  itone,     Drydn 

AmwU  Cpa-U'ila|l,  n.    [Sp] 


P0MI(p4i>n.  [A.Sai.«poae,thepoH.l  A 
■tufllDgof  thebead;  catarrb. 

?aM(poi),  v.L  pret  &  pp.  paid:  Ppr.  poi- 
ing,  [FT.  piwr,  to  place,  lo  put  to  ttate, 
to  put  a  queatlon,  from  L.  paiud,  to  halt,  to 
■top,  trom»u*a,  apatue;  out  the  meaning 
«■  well  aa  that  of  the  componnda  baa  been 
induenced  by  pono,  twtitiffn,  toput,  place. 
•«t  which  give^  penCion.  Ac.  lliere  are  a 
number  otcompounda  with  pou  in  Bngllah. 
&•  compoae,  depoas,  dispofe,  impuaff,  mler' 
pott,  repoH,  Ac.  1  1.  To  ambarraa*  by  a  dlOl- 
cnlt  queaUon ;  to  canae  lo  be  at  a  lou;  to 
pilule.    'Not  that  I  deilgn  to  pott  them 


POMt  (pSi),  t.l.    To  auppoie. 

FoH  (pAiJ,  n.  (Fr.  pott,  aq  attltnde.  Be* 
Posk,  T.t  abovB]  1.  Attitude  or  podtlon 
taken  natnrally,or*aaunied  lor  eflect;  bl  the 
peaff  of  an  actor;  aipeclally,  the  attitude  In 
which  any  chancier  is  repreaeoted  artl*. 
tleally;  the  poalUon,  whether  at  the  whole 
penon  or  of  an  Individual  member  of  the 
Iiody;  aa  the  pott  ol  a  atatue;  the  doh  of 
the  head.  — £.A  depoait;  a  lecret^oard. 
(Scotch.) 

Toteivia),v.t  [Fr.  po«r,  to  attltudlniie. 
See  above.)  To  •ttitudiuiie;  (o  aiaume  cha- 

?im4  (pfi'ii).  o.  [Fr.  jxmr,  lo  pUee.i  In 
lur.  a  terra  applied  to  h  lion,  hone,  or  other 
beait  atandbig  itiU,  with  all  hli  Feet  on  tbe 
ground     It  1*  the  same  ■•  5liilant. 

PoHldoii  (po-il'don).  IL  Id  mutk.  tbe  Greek 
god  ot  the  aea,  eqoivBleut  lo  the  Latin  Nep- 

POHr(p(li'er),n.  1.  One  that  poaea  or  puulea 
by  aiung  difflcult  queitlona;  a  etoae  ei- 


2.  Something  that  puutea,*aadlflcnltqae*- 

Po^liIlT  (pCt'lng-ll),  adv.    So  u  t«  po*e  or 

rCIIlt(i)oilt),e.t.  [L  wno,  piwtCufR.  to  place. 
See  PosirioH.  1     1.  To  dlipoae,  range,  or 

B'ace  hi  relation  lo  other  obJecU     Sir  It. 
alt.—t.  To  hiydownae  a  position  or  prln- 

prB*eat  to  the  coniciouaneaa  a*  an  abaolnte 


pUcBd;  lititatlon:  generally  w 

Co  other  obleet*,  or  to  dlHennt  parta  ot  the 

■ame  object 

Hence,  Jiff,  relation  wIUi  regard  lo  otben,  or 
to  aome  aubjact ;  a^  to  ba  in  k  talia  poti- 

attltude:  aa,  an  Im^lning  paaiKon — a.  I%at 
on  wblchonatakeaone'aatand;  hence,  prin- 
ciple laid  down ;  proposition  advanced  or 
afllnned  aa  a  fixed  principle,  or  atated  aa 
the  ground  d  reuoning,  or  to  be  proved; 


w,  trig;     wh,  wUg;      ih,  arare.— See  Kn. 
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p^sittmu  dMK  fallow,  b«c  alwnr*  oa  thoac  wIhcIi  p«o> 

0«c  held  tl»e  covcnuaort  to  be  a  trvtt  for  the  peo* 
pic.  aj*rj  to  «i«  'jflUf  for  (hdr  bcl»»o<,  «nth  tlie  co»- 
•eqjctit  pctUiffH  Utac  rcumnrr  is  lawful  on  a  frou 
vkAaUoo  of  duty.  Broufkam. 

4.  PUm  or  ftandlng  io  fodety;  socUl  rmnk; 
M,  •  penon  of  ponUon.     Thmckeray.— 

6.  SUte;  coadition. 

Great  Brttain.  at  the  peace  of  ti&j.  Mood  Io  a/tf/^ 
/Ml0w  toprc*cnbe  ber  own  lermt.  Amtt. 

&  III  orilA.  a  mode  of  lolirfm;  m  qowlloB  tqr 
oiM  or  two  rappocltioM:  called  alto  rale  of 
•apposition,  role  of  falie.  rule  of  trial  and 
mror.—C^iUre  of  petition,  the  Mune  at  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  centre  of  inertia;  bat 
when  a  body  ii  viewed  ae  compoeed  of  frtiy* 
■ical  pointe,  and  the  centre  of  graTity  is  con- 
iidered  In  relaUon  to  their  positlona.  geo- 
meiera  deejgnate  that  point  the  centre  of 
poeUion. — (HreUs  of  position,  in  ojfron.  six 
circlet,  paaeing  throogfa  the  connnon  inter- 
eectionf  of  the  boriason  and  meridian  and 
thriNigh  any  degree  of  the  ecliptic  or  the 
centre  of  any  star,  or  other  point  in  the 
hearena,  osed  for  finding  oot  the  position 
or  situation  of  any  star.  These  circles  cat 
the  equator  into  twelve  equal  parts.  —A  ngU 
ofpoiUion,  (a)  of  a  heavenly  bodr,  the  angle 
contained  mr  two  great  circles  paasing 
thfoni^  the  body;  the  one  a  secondary  to 
the  equator,  and  the  other  a  secondary  to 
the  ecliptic.  (&)  Of  a  place  on  the  euth, 
the  angle  contained  at  any  place  by  its  meri- 
dian, and  the  great  circle  passing  through 
that  place  and  anv  other  place.— OtfonwCry 
qfpoAUon,  a  species  of  geometry  the  object 
ot  which  is  to  investinte  and  determine 
the  relation  that  exists  between  the  position 
of  the  difTerent  parts  of  a  geometrical  figure 
with  regsrd  to  each  other,  or  with  regard  to 
some  determinate  line  or  figure  first  fixed 
opon  as  a  term  of  comjMrlsofL  —Ount  of 
potUion.  See  under  GUH. —Stm.  Situation, 
station,  place,  condition,  attitude,  posture, 
proposition,  assertion,  thesia 

ntltloilllt  (p6-zish'on-alX  a.  Respecting 
positloa    Sir  T.  Browne. 

raltlT«  (poz^l-tir),  a.  [Fr.  potitif;  L.L.  pot- 
Uimu,  from  h.ponoj>otUum,  to  set  or  placa 
See  Position.]  1.  Iroperly,  laid  down;  ex- 
pressed; direct:  explicit:  opposed  to  im- 
ilied:  as,  he  told  us  in  potitive  words ;  we 
nMvtmM  potitive  declaration  to  the  fact;  the 
testimony  is  jmsitiM.  —2.  Not  admitting  any 
condition  or  discretion;  absolute;  express; 
as,  ttie  commands  of  the  admiral  are  poti- 
tive.—$.  Absolute;  real;  existing  in  fact: 
opposed  to  nenativt:  as.  potitive  good,  which 
exists  by  Itself,  whereas  negative  good  Is 
merely  the  absence  of  eyil :  or  opposed  to 
relative  or  arbitrary,  as,  beauty  is  not  a 
potitive  thing,  but  depends  on  the  different 
tastes  of  people.  —  4.  Direct ;  express :  op- 
posed to  eircumstantial;  as.  potitive  proof. 
D.  Confident ;  fully  assured;  as,  the  witness 
is  very  potitive  that  he  is  correct  in  his  testi- 
mony.—<1.  Dogmatic;  over-oonfident  in  opin- 
ion or  assertion. 

Some  fcsitive  pen latinir  fopt  we  know. 
That.  If  once  wron|{,  wUl  needi  be  alwayi  lo. 

/V/r. 

7.  Settled  by  arbitrary  appointment ;  pre- 
scribed by  express  enactment:  opposed  to 
natural  or  inbred. 

In  laws,  that  which  it  natural,  btndeth  unlvenally; 
that  which  it^cjitiv*.  not  to.  . .  .  Although  no  laws 
but  potiHv*  nre  mutable,  jret  all  are  not  mutable 
which  arc  potitiv*.  Hooktr. 

8.  Based  on  phenomena:  real;  phenomenal; 
realUable;  demonstrable;  distinctly  ascer- 
tained or  ascertainable :  opposed  to  tpeeu- 
lative.  'The  assertion  that  science  is  the 
only  truth  that  is  potitive.'  Cardinal  Man- 
ning. 

Nothing  rnn  be  Jntter  than  the  law  which  Comte 
has  formulnted.  Firtt  the  theological  ttage.  then  the 
metaphykical,  then  ihe/os»tive. 

Rev.  y.  Baidwin  Bnrrvn. 

9.  Having  power  to  act  directly;  having  direct 
Influence;  as.  a  potitive  voice  In  legislation. 

10.  In  photog.  having  the  lights  and  shades 
rendered  as  thoy  are  in  nature :  opposed  to 
negative.  See  IVKOATIVB,  PHOTOORAPHY.— 
Potitive  degree.  In  grain,  is  the  state  of  an 
adjective  which  denotes  simple  or  absolute 

Jiuality.  without  comparison  or  relation  to 
ncn»nM»  or  diminution;  as,  wise,  noble  — 
PoBitivfelffirieitij.  SeeELlOTRICITT.-  -Poti- 
tive rridrnfe.  In  ihw,  proof  of  the  very  fnot.  — 
Potitive  vhUotojthy,  a  philosophical  system 
foun«led  by  Auffusto  Com  to  (17Ue-1867).  Its 
leading  frnturc  U  what  Is  known  under  the 
law  of  the  thre«  stauo*.  which  may  be  thus 
stated:  every  branch  of  knowledge  passes 


throogh  three  stages,  vit.  the  theological, 
the  metaphysical,  and  the  post tf  ve.  In  the 
ftrsi  stage,  the  phenomena  of  natore  are 
attempted  to  be  explained  by  reference  to 
sapernatofal  causes^  far  volimtarr  interfer- 
eooee,  by  prodigiea,  mnacles,  and  the  like. 
In  thesecwid  stage  sapernatural  and  anthro- 
pomorphitic  caoses  give  place  to  abstract, 
occnU  caoses,  scholastic  entities,  realized 
abstractioai^  and  nature  is  interpreted  h 
priori:  the  attempt  is  made  to  construe 
natore  sot^Jectively.  In  the  third  stage, 
man  contents  himself  with  ascertaining  by 
observation  and  experiment  the  connections 
of  ^tenomoia.  and  so  learning  to  connect 
eadi  fact  wita  its  antecedent  conditions. 
This  is  the  method  which  has  founded 
modern  science,  and  iHiich  must  take  the 
place  of  metqAyslcs.  Whatever  Is  not 
capable  of  experunental  verfficatlaii  must 
be  rigorottsly  excluded  from  science.  The 
second  conception  of  tJiis  system  Is  the 
classiflcation  and  co-ordination  of  the 
sciences.  The  theory  of  this  classification 
requires  as  to  advance  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  beginning  with  mathematics, 
and  passing  in  turn  to  astronomy,  i^sics, 
chenustry,  biology,  and  sociology:  these  are 
the  six  fundamental  sciences,  each  of  which 
is  necessary  to  the  next  followincr  one. 
Thus  sociology  or  the  science  of  soaety  Is 
Impossible  without  biology,  the  science  of 
life,  and  the  latter  is  Impoasible  without 
the  science  of  chemistry;  diemistry,  again, 
I>resupposes  physics,  which  itself  presup- 
poses astronomy  and  mathematica.— i'osi- 
tive  pole  t^  a  voltaic  pile  or  battery.  See 
POUL— Pottf  uie  termt,  in  logic,  those  terms 
which  denote  a  certain  view  of  an  object,  as 
being  actually  taken  of  it— Potitive  quan- 
tity, in  alg.  an  affirmative  or  additive  quan- 
tity, which  character  is  indicated  by  the 
tAga  -I-  (plus)  prefixed  to  the  quantity,  called 
in  consequence  the  potitive  tign.  The  term 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  negative. 
FOfltlT«  ( poz'i-tiv ),  n.  L  That  which  Is  cap- 
able of  being  affirmed;  reality.  'Kating 
potitivet  by  their  privativea'  South.— 
2.  That  which  settles  by  absolute  appoint- 
ment. 

Positives,  while  under  precept,  cannot  be  slighted 
without  ilit;htinK  morals  also.  tVaUrlaml. 

S.  In  gramfi.  the  positive  degree.— 4.  Inpihotog. 
a  picture  in  which  the  lights  and  shades 
are  rendered  as  they  are  in  nature:  opposed 
lo  negative.  Positives  are  obtained  byprint- 
tng  from  negatives.  See  NsoAiiys,  Photo- 

ORAPHT. 

FOftUrely  ( pozi-tiv-li ).  adv.  In  a  positive 
manner:  (a)  absolutely;  by  itself ;  indepen- 
dent of  anything  else;  not  comparatively. 

Good  and  evil  removed  may  be  esteemed  good  or 
evil  comparatively,  and  not /ositiveiy  or  simply. 

(h)  Not  nmUvely:  really;  in  its  own  nature; 

directly;  mherently ;  as,  a  thing  is  potitive- 

ly  good,  when  it  produces  happiness  by  its 

own  qualities  or  operation;  it  is  negatively 

good,  when  It  prevents  an  evU  or  does  not 

produce  it    (e)  Certainly;  indubitably. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause, 
Before  I  positivtty  speak  in  this.  Shak. 

(d)  Directly ;  explicitly ;  expressly ;  as,  the 
witness  testified    potitively  to  the  fact 

(e)  Peremptorily;  in  strong  terms. 

The  divine  law  /csitttM/y  requires  humility  and 
meekness.  B/.  Sprat. 

if)  With  full  confidence  or  assurance;  as,  I 
cannot  vpet^  potitively  in  regard  to  the  fact 

S)  By  positive  electricity;   as,  potitively 
ectrified.    See  Eleotricitt. 
PoiltiyexieM  (poz'i-tiv-nes).  n.    The  state 
of  being  positive:  (a)  actualness;  reality  of 
existence;  not  mere  negation. 

The  fositiveness  of  sins  of  conunission  lies  both 
In  the  ivibitude  of  the  will  and  in  the  executed  set 
too:  the  posxiivenesi  of  sins  of  omission  is  in  the  hab- 
itude of  the  will  only.  Morris. 

(6)  Undoubting  assurance ;  full  confidence ; 
peremptorint 


This  peremptoriness  b  of  two  sorts:  the  one  a  ma- 
gisteriAmcss  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a  posi- 
liventss  in  relating  to  matters  of  fkct. 

Dr.  H.  Mere. 

PoiltlTlBm  (poz'i-tiv-izm),  n.  The  positive 
l^osophy  (which  see  under  Positive). 

This  second  period  in  modem  phQosophy  has  been 
marked  by  the  sceptical  phenomenalism  of  Hutne 

Inow  represented  by  Pos\trvitm\\^K  Scirtch  p^-tho- 
ogy  of  cominnn  sense;  and  the  German  critical  and 
dialectical  philotophy  of  reason.         Prof.  Frastr. 

Poiltlylst  (pox'i-tiv-istX  n.  One  who  main- 
tains the  iloctHnes  of  positive  philosophy. 

Porttlvltyt  (p«>i-l-tlv^-UX  n.  Peremptori- 
ness.    Wattt.    [Bare.] 


FualUuef  (po«T-t6rXn.  Poetorft  " 

fvre  of  the  par^s  hand  who  did 

the  dice.'    BraitJtaXL 
Fomet  (pos'netX  n.    pMT.  jissagrf.  a 

body,  a  porringer,  from  pos,  Incre 

mentabeapi]    A  little >Min;  a 

skiUei,  or  sancepan. 

netM,  and  soch  other  iHver 

POMdoglc,  FoMloelcal  (po-eo-k>fik. 
loJlk-alX  o^    Pertaining  to  posology. 

F0KdOg7  (po-soKo-JiX  «.  CGr.  p«mm 
much,  and  Zo^oe,  dlscoorse.]  Hm  doi  til— i 
of  proportions:  (a)  a  name  raggfetfil  bjr 
Benthion  for  the  science  of  qoaatity. 
ih)  That  department  of  medicine  wliiclt 
neats  of  the  doses  or  oaantities  in  whids 
medicines  ou^t  to  be  aoministered. 

POM.  F0M6(pos),  V. t    [Pr.  pouater,  to  ] 
to  thrust]    To  posh;  to  pondi;  to 
'The  see  .  .  .  potmtk  him  iq>  and  down." 
CkoMctr.    [Obsolete  and  local ) 

F0M6  (pos'sgi  [L.  to  be  able.]  1.  Aposii 
bOity.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  in  jKwe,  wbea 
it  may  possibly  be;  tn  esse,  when  it  actoallsr 
is.— 1 A  number  or  crowd  of  people.— Pesae 
eom<(aeta,<ilL  the  powered  a  ooanty:  in  tear, 
the  body  of  men  idiidi  the  sheriff  is 
powered  to  raise  in  ease  of  riot,  _ 
Kept  cm  forcible  entry,  rescue,  or  any  at- 
tempt made  in  opposition  to  the  execotioo 
ofiustice.  It  is  said  to  inclode  all  knlg^ 
and  other  men  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  able 
to  travel  within  the  coimty.  The  wofd 
eomitatut  is  often  omitted,  uid 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

POMaiS  (pos-ces'X  V. t  (L.  pottideo,  ^ 
turn,  to  occupy,  to  possess  pot  for  pbr  (i 
Pollute),  and  sedeo,  to  sit  Comp.O.  tesO- 
zen,  A.  Sax.  betittan,  to  possess,  from  be, 
by,  and  tittan,  to  sit]  1.  To  occupy  In  per- 
son; to  have  as  occupant;  to  have  siid  bold. 

Houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  shall  be  pt<ss4*md 
again  in  diis  land.  Jer.  wrrii.  15. 

O.  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love. 
But  not  posses fd  it.  Shmk. 

2.  To  have  as  a  piece  of  propertr  or  at  a 
personal  belonging;  to  be  owner  ox;  to  own; 
to  enjoy ;  as,  to  poetett  much  money  and 
property;  to  pottett  many  good  qualities. 
'Share  all  that  he  doth  pottett.'  Skdk.  'The 
present  benefit  which  I  pottett.'  Shot.- 
S.  To  become  or  make  one's  self  master  of; 
to  seixe ;  to  gain ;  to  obtain  the  occupation 
of. 

The  English  marched  toward  the  river  Eske,  In- 
tending to  possess  a  hill  called  Under-Eske. 

4.  To  affect  strongly;  to  pervade;  to  fill  or 
take  up  entirely.  *8in  of  self-love  pottettetk 
all  mine  eye.'  Shak.  'What  a  strsjige 
drowsiness  pottettet  theuL '    Shak. 

As  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  God  posstsstik 
and  seixcth  upon  a  soul,  so  self-love  decays. 

Dr.Sihbts. 

5.  To  have  full  power  or  mastery  over;  as, 
an  evil  spirit,  evfl  infiuence,  violent  passion, 
or  the  like.  Luke  viiL  36.  'An  she  were  not 
pottetted  with  a  fury.'  Shak.  'Pottetted 
with  devilish  spiriU.'    Shak. 

Beware  what  spirit  rashes  in  jrour  breast ; 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  wot  possessed. 

Rostommtn. 

0.  To  put  in  possession ;  to  make  master  or 
owner :  with  of  before  the  thing,  and  now 
generally  used  in  the  passive  or  wIUi  reflexive 
pronouns;  as.  to  be  pottetted  of  a  large  for- 
tune; to  pottett  one  s  self  qf  anotJiers  pro- 
perty. 'Will  pottett  you q/^  that  ship  and 
treasure.'  Shak  *  Had  possessed  himself  </ 
the  kingdom.'  Shak  'The  moveables  where- 
of our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  pottetted.' 
Shak.  *  Of  fortune's  favour  long  jwsscjssd  * 
Dryden. 

We  possessed  ourselves  y  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

jIddisoH. 
7.t  To  make  acquainted  with ;  to  acuuaint; 
to  inform.    *  Pottett  the  people  in  Messina 
here  how  innocent  she  died.'    Shak. 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue. 

Which  snail  /assess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 

That  ever  yet  they  heard.  SMaJk. 

Possess  us,  possess  us ;  tell  us  something  of  him. 

SMaJk. 

a  To  furnish  or  fill:  to  imbue  or  instil  into: 
with  with  before  the  thing. 

It  i«  of  unspeakable  advantage  toposstss  our  mlads 
*;i/h  an  habitual  good  intention.  Addis»H. 

Hence  ...  it  is  l-Ud  down  by  Holt,  that  to />MMrr 
the  people  tvitk  an  ill  opinion  01  the  government,  that 
is,  of  the  nunistry,  is  a  libel.  HaUam. 

9.  t  To  accomplish.    'To  potttM  the  purpose 
they  desired.     Spenter. 
Poifleillon  (poe-zesh'onX  n.    1.  The  having, 
holding,  or  detention  of  property  in  one's 

Ewer  or  command :  the  state  of  owning  or 
ving  in  one's  hands  or  power;  actual  seii- 


FAte,  flUP.  fat,  fnU;       m«.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  move;       tftbe.  tub,  bnU;       oU,  pound;      u.  8c.  abune;     f,  8c.  fey. 
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laff  or  ocoupanoy,  either  rigfatfal  or  wrong- 
foL  One  mui  11U17  have  the  po$$euion  of  a 
thing,  mnd  another  mi^  hare  the  right  of 
potmmon  or  property. 

If  the  ^WM»si0m  Is  wvered  from  the  property;  If 
A  hu  tile  right  of  property,  •nd  B  by  onkirful  meeas 
has  nined  /•sxessi^M,  thb  is  ao  ii^Jiiry  to  A.  This 
Is  »  Dsre  or  naked  ftMttimt.  Bimcksttnt, 

In  Av-  (m»*  a  personal  chattel  U  held  by 
jNMMitiMi,  a  real  estate  by  title.  Natural 
pom$t9{on  U  where  the  proprietor  himself 
M  actoally  to  possession.  CtvtfpossMfionls 
posssMloin  not  by  the  owner,  but  by  another 


„  his  name  or  for  his  behooi  Actual  po§- 
muton  Is  where  a  person  enters  toto  lands 
or  tenements  descended  or  conToyed  to  him. 
Potieiiion  in  law  Is  when  l^ndis.  Ac.,  are 
deaoended  to  a  man,  and  he  has  not  actoally 
entered  toto  them.  Nak^  ptmaettion  h 
mere  possession  without  colour  of  right— 
1.  The  thing  possessed;  land,  estate,  or 
goods  owned;  as,  foreign  jNMSMfumt. 

The  house  of  Jacob  shall  possess  thtAr /ostesHons. 

"^ObMl.  17. 
When  the  yoniff  man  heard  that  saying,  he  went 
aMiy  aonownil;  for  he  had  great /M«r#xAwr. 

Mat.  six.**. 
&  In  kUtmational  law,  a  country  or  terrl- 
tony  held  by  no  other  title  than  mere  con- 
qnest  Bcuvier.  -A,  The  state  of  being  un- 
der the  power  of  demons,  otH  spirits,  or 
Tlolent  passions;  madness;  lunacy;  as,  de- 
moniacal po9$$9$ion. 

I  knew  he  was  not  In  his  perfect  whs  .  .  . 

Bow loog  hadi  tbb/0tMrtiffm  held  the  mant  S^mJk. 

--Writ  qf  poimtiim,  to  law,  a  precept  dl- 
leoting  a  sheriff  to  put  a  person  to  peace- 
able possession  of  property  recovered  to 
^leotment— 7o  toJcs  pomtnwn,  to  enter  on 
or  to  brtog  wlthto  one  s  power  or  occupancy. 
— To  gi99  po$$Bstion,  to  put  to  another's 
power  or  ooctipancy. 

TOWMllon t  (pos-aesh^on \v.t  To  torest 
with  pruperty. 

Sundry  more  genttemen  tUs  little  hoadred  possess* 
eth  and/MJKWMMWA.  Cargm. 

POMMflonAl(pos4ash'on-alX  o.  Same  as 
PMsesties. 

IlOgMHiOBary  (poc-sesh'on-a-riX  a.  Belat- 
tag  toor  tmpMng  possession. 

POMenftoliert  (pos^esh'on-^rX  n.  L  One 
thai  has  possession  of  a  thing,  or  power 
over  ti  '  neemen  and  pomemofwn?  Sir 
P.  aidmy.—±  An  toridlous  name  for  the 
members  of  such  religious  communities  as 
were  endowed  with  lands.  Ac  The  mendl- 
eant  orders  professed  to  Uto  entirely  upon 
alms.    Cha%uer. 

VMumtlif  (poa-seslT),  a.  [L.  potttmtmu,] 
Patainlng  to  possession ;  expressing  pos- 
session.—In  gram,  po$$M9ive  «ue,  the  genl- 
ttre  oaae,  or  ease  of  nouns  and  pronouns 
which  expresses.  Ist,  possession,  ownership; 
aa,  Jokn'i  book;  or  idly,  some  relation  of 
one  thing  to  another;  as.  Homer^B  admirers. 
pnnoun,  a  pronoun  denoting 
too  or  property. 

t?«  ( pos-see'lT  \  n.    A  pronoun  or 
other  word  nenoting  possession. 

P0lH«iTtfy(pos-aes1v.liX  ode.  In  a  man- 
ner denoting  possession. 

FotMMOr  (poi-ces'toX  n.  One  who  pos- 
sesses; one  who  holds  or  enjoys  any  good 
or  other  thing;  one  who  owns;  an  occupant; 
a  person  who  holds  to  his  hands  or  power 
any  species  of  property  real  or  personaL 

Think  of  die  happiness  of  the  prophets  and  apoa* 
IkiW  Mints  and  mutyrs,  p*uesM»rs  of  eternal  ailory. 

Unlimited  power  corrupts  the  possessor. 

Bnr.  Owner,  proprietor,  holder,  occupant. 

Poiiegionr  (pox-tes'o-ri),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  possession.  'A  jMMseMoryfeellng  to  the 
heart*  Dr.  Chalmtrt.  —1  Harinff  posses- 
sion; a^  a  pc$$eMory  lord.— 9.  In  caw.  aria- 
ing  fkom  possession;  as,  aposefsiary  toterest 
—  Possssfory  o^fion,  an  action  formerly 
broun^t  to  regato  possession  of  land,  the 
r^^  of  possession  only,  and  not  that  of  pro- 
per^, being  contested.— Possssfory  ptdg- 
nmU,  to  Seot$  law,  a  judgment  which  entitles 
a  person  who  has  been  to  untotermpted 
poisesalon  for  soTen  years  to  conttoue  ids 
possession  until  the  question  of  right  shall 
be  decided  at  law. 

fOWtCpos'set),  n.  [Comp.W.jNM0l,  curdled 
milk,  a  posset  trom  the  root  of  pimiaw,  to 
nther.  Comp.  also  L.  potea,  an  acidulous 
chink  composed  of  vtoegar  and  water.  1  A 
drink  composed  of  hot  milk  curdled  by 
some  infusion,  as  wine  or  other  liquor,  f or- 
meriy  much  to  favour  both  as  luxury  and 
medietoe.    *I  have  drugged  their  possfCs.' 


PotMt  (pos'setX  v.L  To  curdle ;  to  cosgu- 
late. 

And  widi  a  sudden  viroor  it  doth/oMcT 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  imo  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.  SMoM. 

FotMiUmy  (pos-i-bOI-ax  A.  1.  The  sUte 
or  condition  of  being  possible;  the  power  of 
being  or  existing:  the  power  of  happening. 
It  often  impllea  improbability  or  gnat  un- 
certatoty;  a^  there  Is  a  pombiUty  that  a 
new  star  may  appear  this  night  'PouibUUy 
of  enror.'    Hoolatr. 

A  bare  pttiHlitf  that  a  thing  may  be  or  not  be. 
Is  no  Just  cause  of  doubting  whether  a  diing  be  or 
ooc  TiUHa0H. 


It  is  pleasant  to  see  great  works  In  their  seminal 
state,  pregnant  with  latent  ftsibiUtiu  of  excellence. 

2.  A  thtog  possible ;  that  which  may  take 
place  or  come  toto  being. 

Consider  him  antecedently  to  his  creation,  while 

r  he  lay  la  the  barren  womb  of  nothing,  and  only 
the  number  of  p«**1kUiti*s:  and  cooseoQentnr 
could  have  nothing  to  recommend  him  to  Christ^ 
aifectkw.  Sswi*. 

S.  In  law.  a  chance  or  expectation ;  an  un? 
certato  thing  which  may  or  may  not  happen. 
It  is  near  or  wdimiary,  as  where  an  estate 
is  limited  to  one  after  the  death  of  another; 
or  rmiuM  or  Mrtroorduiary,  as  niiiere  it  Is 
limited  to  a  man  provided  he  shall  be  mar- 
ried to  a  certain  woman,  and  then  that  die 
shall  die,  and  he  be  married  to  another. 
Whaaton. 
POMlbto  (posfl-bl).  a.  [From  L.  ponQAiU, 
from  imfS0,  to  be  able,  to  have  power,  from 
9aii»,  able,  and  ssse,  to  be.  Power  is  also 
from  pof^]  L  That  may  be  or  exist;  that 
may  be  now,  or  mav  hi^ypen  or  come  to 
pass;  that  may  be  done;  not  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  things;  as.  it  is  pouible  the 
peace  of  Surope  may  conttoue  a  century;  it 
is  not  po$tibU  that  two  and  three  should  be 
seven,  or  that  the  same  action  should  be 
moralbr  right  and  morally  wrong.— 2.  Gap- 
able  of  coming  to  pass,  but  improbable. 

He  must  not  stay  within  doors,  for  fear  the  house 
should  ihll  upon  him,  for  that  is  /otsi'Mt;  nor  must  he 
go  out.  lest  the  next  man  that  meets  hhn  should  kUI 
hhn.  for  that  Is  also>«rx«Mr.  tViUHtu. 

PouUdy  (posl^bll).  adv.  1.  In  a  possible 
manner;  by  any  power,  moral  or  physical, 
really  existing;  by  possibility. 

Can  we  want  obedience  then 

To  him,  xafeuiHy  hb  love  desert 

Who  form'd  us  from  the  dustt       MUUm. 

1  Perhaps;  perohanc& 

Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  sove> 
reign,  whp  m^XMssibfy  have  been  a  good  one.  had 
faiTntea  with  authority  drcumscribed  by 


he  Deen 
laws. 


AddiMH. 


Pownm  Q>os'snm).  n.  A  coUogulal  contrac- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  Ofouum,~'To 
playwmwn,  to  act  poaum,  to  feign:  to  dia- 
sembie:  to  allusion  to  the  habit  of  the  opos- 
sum, which  throws  itself  on  its  back  and 
fekoDS  deatii  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Pon  (pdstX  n.  [A.  Sax.  pott,  from  L.  pottii, 
post  •  door-post  from  pono  (potno),  pon- 
turn,  to  put  Ptoce,  lay,  set  See  Posinoif.l 
A  piece  of  timber,  metal,  or  other  solid 
substance  set  upright  usually  laiger  than 
a  stake,  and  totended  to  support  some- 
thtog  else ;  as.  the  posts  of  a  nouse ;  the 
poittof  adoor;  theposttof  agate;  the  potto 
of  a  fence;  a  king-post  queen-iN>tt  truss- 
post,  door-potf,  dtc  --Pott  and  vailing,  a  dose 
wooden  fence,  constructed  with  p<wts  fUed 
to  the  ground  and  pales  nailed  between 
them.— Post  and  rmUng,  a  ktod  of  open 
wooden  fence  for  the  protection  of  younff 
quickset  hedges,  consuttog  of  posto  and 
raOs,  dBc.  These  terms  are  sometimes  con- 
founded.—Post  and  pane,  pott  and  petraU, 
terms  applied  to  buiidinn  erected  with  tim- 
ber framings  and  nanus  of  brick  or  lath 
and  plaster. —JTn^atqftAe  post.  See  under 
Khiqht. 

POft  (pdst),  n.  [From  Fr.  pottt  (maso.),  a 
military  post  or  station,  an  office,  and  posts 
(feni.X  a  letter-carrier,  a  post-house,  a  post- 
offlce,  Ac,  both  from  L.L.  posta,  for  potita, 
from  L.  0Off»tia,  placed,  pono,  potihan,  to 
place.  See  Post,  a  stake,  and  Position.] 
L  The  place  at  wnlch  some  person  or  thing 
is  stationed  or  fixed ;  a  station  or  position 
occupied,  espedally  a  military  statfon ;  the 
place  where  a  single  soldier  or  a  body  of 
troops  is  stationed;  a^  a  pott  at  observation; 
a  sentry  at  his  pott 

The  waters  rise  everywhere  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  which  new/«xr  when  they  had  once  seiaed 
on  they  would  nerer  quit.  7*.  Bumtt, 

Hence— 2.  The  troops  stationed  at  a  partic- 
ular place.— S.  An  office  or  employment;  a 
position  of  service,  trust  or  emolument;  an 


appototment;  a  berth.  *  Pottt  fA  profit  or 
of  trust'  Pop4.—A,  A  messenger  or  a  car- 
rier of  letters  and  papers ;  one  that  goes  at 
stated  times  to  convey  the  mail  or  dea> 
patches;  apoatman. 

I  fear  my  JuHa  would  not  deign  my  lines 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless /Mf.    SMaJk. 

6.  An  established  system  for  the  public  con- 
veyance of  letters,  especially  the  govern- 
mental system ;  the  mall :  the  transmission 
of  all  the  letters  conveyed  for  the  public  at 
one  time  from  one  place  to  another;  a  post- 
office.  —6.  A  sise  of  writing  and  printing 
paper,  measuring  about  18}  inches  by  15^.- 
7.t  Haste;  speed. 

The  majror  towards  CuUdhall  hies  him  in  all  #m<L 

&  An  old  game  at  cards.  Called  also  Pott 
and  Pair.— To  Hde  pott,  to  be  employed  to 
carrv  despatches  and  papers :  and  as  such 
carriers  rode  to  haste,  hence  the  phrase  sfar- 
nifles  to  ride  to  haste,  to  pass  with  expeu- 
tion.— Pott  is  used  also  adverbiallv  for 
swiftly,  expeditioudv,  or  expressly.  ^Sent 
from  Media  post  to  Egypt' Jftf  ton.  Hence, 
to  travel  oott  Is  to  travel  e]n;>editiously  by 
the  use  ox  fresh  horses  taken  at  certato  sta- 
tions. 

Post  (ptetX  v.i.  [Fr.  potttr.  to  post  See 
the  noun.]  1.  To  travel  with  post-horses: 
to  travel  rapidly  with  any  horses;  to  travel 
with  speed.  '  And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean 
without  rest'    JfOton. 


We  see  in  blank  dismay 
Hfx  posting  after  year. 
Sense  after  sense  oeo^. 


Matt.Amctd. 


2.  In  the  mantgt,  to  rise  and  sink  on  the 
saddle  to  accorcwnce  with  the  motion  of  the 
horse,  en>eclally  when  trotting. 
Post  (pdstX  v.t.  L  To  fix  to  a  post;  to  fix  up 
to  a  public  place,  as  a  notice  or  advertise- 
ment—2.  To  expose  to  public  reproach:  to 
expose  to  opprobrium  by  some  public  action; 
as,  to  pott  one  as  a  coward. 

On  pain  of  being /MfKitf  to  your  sorrow. 
Fall  not  at  four  to  meet  me.  GranvUU. 

8.  To  place:  to  station;  as,  to  pott  troops  on 
a  hill,  or  in  front  or  on  the  flank  of  an 
army. 

To  discharge  cannoo 
king  is  known  to  be 
to  regidde. 


an 


army  in  whicha 
is  to  approacnpretty  near 
Macauiajf. 

4.  In  book'ketpiMf,  to  carry  (aocounto  or 
items)  from  the  ioumal  to  the  ledger;  to 
make  the  requisite  entries  in,  for  uowing 
a  true  state  of  affairs. 

You  hare  not  /Artinf  your  books  these  ten  year*: 
how  should  a  man  keep  his  aflisirs  even  at  this  ratet 

ATbittMfut. 

6.  To  place  to  the  post-office;  to  transmit 
by  post;  as,  to  pott  letters.— e.  To  send  with 
^^,  or  by  means  of  post-horses.— To  pott 
up.  to  book-keeping,  to  make  the  requiidte 
entries  on  up  to  dMo:  hence,  to  Inform  thor- 
oughly with  all  the  froshest  information  on 
any  subject;  to  make  one  master  of  all  the 
details  of  a  subject 

He  describes  him  (the  Count  of  ChambordI  as  one 
of  the  freshest  and  youngest  looking  men  he  has  ever 
seen,  simple,  frank,  polished,  exceedingly  intelligent, 
and  thoroughly /Miwf  w/  in  the  politics  and  men- 
ture  of  the  day.  Sai.  Rtv. 

Post  (p6stX  adv.    Hastily,  or  as  a  post 

Post  t  (ptetX  a.  (From  vr.  apotttr,  to  place 
to  a  post  or  pontion,  to  spv,  to  deceive.] 
Suborned;  hired  to  do  what  Is  wrong. 

Post  (pOst).  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
after,  behtod,  subsequent,  stoce,  Ac.  It  Is 
used  to  this  sense  to  composition  to  a  num- 
ber of  English  words. 

PostaVlAt  (pOst'spblX  a.  Capable  of  being 
carried. 

POSt-aot  (pdsf  aktX  n.  An  after-act;  an  act 
done  afterwarda 

Postage  (pdst^X  ^  The  dutv  or  rate  of 
cluuge  levied  on  letters  or  other  artidea 
conveyed  by  post 

Postage  t(pdsrij),fi.    A  portage. 

Postage-stamp  (p6st'ij-stampX  n.  An  ad- 
hesive stamp  of  various  values  Issued  by 
the  post-office  department  for  afllxlng  to 
lettOTs,  packets^  Ac.,  as  payment  of  cost  of 
transnilsskm. 

Postal  (pdsf  alX  a.  Belatlng  to  posts,  post- 
ing, or  mafls;  as.  pottal  arrangementa 

Posi-aaal  (ptet-4^X  o-  in  foot  situated 
behind  the  anua 

Postl>iU(p68tl>in,n.  1.  A  bin  granted  by  the 
Bank  of  Bnglana  to  individuals,  and  trans- 
ferable after  indorsation.- 2.  A  post-office 
way-bill  of  the  letters  despatehed  from  a 
post-office,  placed  to  the  maU-bag,  or  given 
In  charge  to  the  post 


eh.  dtato;     £h.  Sc  lodk; 
Vol.  IIL 


g.  yo;     j.iob;     A.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiv;     ra.  t*en;  th,  tMn;     w.  idg;   wh. 
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POftlNqr(pof('boiX  n.  A  bor  that  carries 
letters;  s  boy  or  man  that  drives  a  post> 
chaise. 

Fott-Oklrtaln  (pdsTkap-tinX  n.  Formerly 
the  capuUn  of  a  Bhip-o^war  of  three  years 
standing,  now  simply  styled  captain.  He  is 
eqoal  in  rank  to  a  dolonel  in  the  army. 

Pott-<mnl  (pOstldirdX  n.  A  card  impreesed 
with  a  halfpenny  (or  other)  itamp  isiaed  by 
the  postal  anthonties  to  tne  general  poblic, 
as  a  means  of  correspondence  where  the 
commanications  are  not  of  a  Mcret  nature. 

FottHBbalM  (pdst'shizX  n.  A  chaise  or 
caiTiage  for  conveying  iravellen  from  one 
station  to  another,  and  let  for  hira 

POft-0<MUdl  (p0stlc6chX  n.    Same  as  Pott- 

C^if0. 

Postdate  (p6sfd&tl  v.t  pre!  A  pp.  pott- 
dated:  ppr.  pottdatmg.  [FreflzmMie,  after, 
and  date.]  1.  To  affix  a  date  to  later  than 
or  in  advance  of  the  real  time;  as,  to  pott- 
dats  a  contract,  that  is,  to  date  it  as  if,  for 
instance,  it  were  made  lix  months  hence.— 
2.  To  date  so  as  to  make  appear  earlier  than 
the  fact 

Of  theie  (predicdont)  some  were  ^Midaied,  am- 
nlogly  made  after  the  thing  had  come  to  pass. 

PuUer. 

POft-date  (pOst'd&tX  n.  A  date  put  on  a 
document  in  advanca  of  the  real  date  on 
which  it  was  written. 

FOft-day  (pOst'dft),  n.  A  day  on  which  a 
conveyance  carrying  mails  arrives  or  de- 

^fUUluTlaL  FoitdlluTlma  (pOst^i-lQ'- 
vi-al,  pdst-di-lQ'vi'an),  a.  [L.  pott,  after, 
and  duuvium,  the  deluge.]  Being  or  hap- 
pening posterior  to  the  flood  in  Noah'i  days. 

ft>ftduaTlail(pdtt-di-ia'vl-auXt».  Apenon 
who  lived  after  the  flood,  or  who  has  lived 
since  that  event. 

Poit-dUuMliin  (pdst-dis^fiz'InX  n.  In  law, 
a  lubtequent  disteisin;  also,  a  writ  that  lay 
for  him  who  having  recovered  lands  or 
tenements  by  force  of  novel  dliseidn,  was 
■irain  diaseised  by  the  former  diaseizor. 
WKarton. 

POft-diuelSOr(pdst-dis-iSz'or),n.  A  person 
who  disseises  another  of  lands  which  he 
had  before  recovered  of  the  lame  person. 

POltea  (pM'td-a),  tk  [L.,  after  this  or  that, 
afterwards.)  In  law,  the  return  of  the 
iudge  before  whom  a  cause  was  tried,  after 
the  verdict,  itatlng  what  was  done  in  the 
cause.  When  the  proceedings  were  in  Latin 
the  word  pottea  was  the  initial  word, 
whence  the  name  of  this  return. 

Poit-enUr  (pdst-en'triX  n.  I.  In  eom.  an 
additional  entry  of  goods  made  by  a  mer- 
chant at  the  custom-house,  when  the  first 
entry  is  found  to  be  too  small— 2.  In  6ool;- 
kttping,  an  additional  or  subsequent  entry. 

Poster  (pOsf to),  n.  1.  One  who  posts ;  a 
courier;  one  that  travels  expeditiously. 
« Pottert  of  the  sea  and  land.'  Shak.—2.  A 

SMt-horse.  *  A  pair  of  jaded  t)o«ter«.'  Lord 
ytton.—Z.  A  large  printed  bill  or  placard 
posted  for  adverusing.  Diekent. 
Poite-restante  (post-res-tant),  n.  [Fr.,  to 
remain  at  the  post-office  till  called  for.]  A 
department  in  a  post-office  where  letters  so 
addressed  are  kept  till  the  owners  call  for 
them.  It  is  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
passing  through  a  country  or  town  where 
they  have  no  fixed  residence;  but  residents 
are  not  allowed  to  have  their  letters  so 
kept 

POiterlor  (pos-tftM-ArX  «.  [L.  potUrior, 
oompar.   of  potterus.   from   pott,   after.] 

1.  Later  or  subsequent  in  time:  opposed  to 
prior. 

Heslod  was  pt»iri»r  to  Homer.     W,  Brotma. 

2.  Later  in  the  order  of  proceeding  or  mov- 
ing; comli^  after. 

No  care  wms  taken  to  have  this  matter  remedied 
by  the  expiaoatory  articles /MftrMr  to  the  report. 

Addtt0M. 
8.  Situated  behind;  hinder;  as.  the  jMftsrior 

rrtion  of  the  skuU:  opposed  to  anterior.— 
In  6ot  see  under  Supuuor.— Posterior 
fNOiym,  in  eoncA.  a  term  applied  to  that 
side  of  the  bosses  of  acephalous  bivalves 
which  contains  the  ligament— .4  potitriori, 
a  Latin  phrase  signifying,  from  what  fol- 
lows.   See  A  PRIORI. 

Porterlortty  (pos-ti'ri-oi^-tiX  n.  tPr.|K»- 
tH\orU*.\  The  state  of  being  later  or  sub- 
sequent ;  as.  potteriorify  of  time  or  of  an 
event:  opposed  to  prior%tv. 

Posterior^  (pos.t6'ri-«r^iX  odi.  Subse- 
quently in  time ;  in  a  posterior  manner ; 
behind. 

Poeterlort  (pos-t«Yi-An),  11  pi.  The  hinder 
parts  of  an  animal's  body.    '^The  potfmors 


of  a  dead  asa'  Swift  [In  Lovt^t  Ldbour^t 
Lott  Shakspere  makes  the  affected  Armado 
use  it  differently:  'The  potteriort  of  this 
day,  which  the  mde  nmltitude  call  the 
afternoon.*] 

POfterl^  (pos-terl-ti),  n.  [Fr.  potUriU, 
L.  iN>«t0rita«,  from  pottenis,  later,  from  po«<, 
afier.]  1.  Descendants ;  the  race  that  pro- 
ceeds from  a  progenitor.  The  whole  human 
race  are  the  potterity  of  Adam. 

Yet  it  was  said 
It  (the  crown)  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity. 

2.  Succeeding  generations. 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  acre. 
As  'twere  rctaUed  to  all  posterity.  SkaJt. 

Postem  (pdsf  6mX  n.  lo.Fr.  potttmt,  from 
L.L.  pottema,  potterwa,  a  secret  sallery  or 
means  of  exit  from  L.  potterut,  benind.  pos- 
terior, from  pott,  behind.]  1.  Primarily,  a 
back  door  or  gate;  a  private  entrance;  hence, 
any  small  door  or  gate. 

Go  on.  ffood  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the /«//)rr»  by  the  abbey  wall       SMaJt, 

The  word  is  used  adjectively  in  following 
extract 

The  consdous  priest,  who  was  subom'd  before. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  thc/ostem  door.  Dryden. 

2.  In  /ort  a  covered  passage  closed  by  a 
gate,  usually  in  the  angle  of  the  flank  of  a 
bastion,  or  in  that  of  the  curtain  or  near 
the  orillon.  descending  into  the  ditch. 

P0ft-ezl8tt  (pdst-egz-istO,  v-i  To  exist 
after;  to  live  subsequently.    Cudtoorth. 

Post-ezistenoe  (pOst-egz-isf  ens),  n.  Sub- 
sequent or  future  existence.  'A  notion  of 
the  uovd'%  pott-exittenee.*    Additon. 

Post-ezlnent  (pdst-egz-isfentX  a.  Existent 
or  living  after.    Cudtoorth.    [Bare.] 

Post-fh^  (pdsi-faktO>  a.  [L.  pott/aetum.] 
Relating  to  a  fact  that  occurs  after  another. 

Post-flei^  (pOstfakt),  n.  A  fact  that  occurs 
after  another. 

Poit-flEUStO  (pdst-fak'td).   [L.]  See  Ex  post 

FACTO. 

Poit-flne  (pdst'fin),  n.  In  Eng.  law,  a  fine 
due  to  the  Icing  by  prerogative:  called  also 
the  iTtn^s  Silver  (which  see  under  KiNoX 

Poit-flz  (pOsfflks),  n.  [Prefix  pott,  after, 
and  Ax.]  In  ffram.  a  letter,  syllable,  or 
word  added  to  the  end  of  anoUier  word;  an 
affix  or  sufllx. 

Postfix  (pOst'fiksX  v.t  To  add  or  annex  a 
letter,  syllable,  or  word  to  the  end  of  an- 
other or  principal  word. 

Post-firee  (pbtvttS),  a.  lYanked;  paying  no 
postage. 

Post-genitlire  (pdst-jenl-tfir),  n.  The  state 
or  position  of  a  chUd  bom  after  another  in 
the  same  family.  '  Naturally  a  king,  though 
fatally  prevented  t^  the  harmleu  chance 
ot pott-fftniture.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Post-giadal  (pOst-gl&'shi-al).  a.    In  geol. 

see  P06T-TKRTIART. 

Post-haokney  (pdst-hak^SX  ^  ^  I^ii^ 
post-horse,     wotton. 

Post-haste  (pdst-h&stO>  n.  Haste  or  speed 
in  travelling,  like  that  of  a  post  or  courier. 
Shak. 

Post-haste  (pOst-h&stO.  adv.  With  speed 
or  expedition;  as,  he  travelled  pott-hatte. 

Posthetomist(pos-thefo-inist).n.  One  who 
performs  the  operation  of  ixwthetomy  or 
circumcision. 

Posthetomy(pos-thefo-miXn.  IQr.potthi, 
the  prepuce,  and  tomi,  a  cutting.]  Circum- 
cision. 

Post-hom  (pdstliomX  n.  A  horn  or  trum- 
pet without  valves  or  pistons,  blown  by 
drivers  or  guards  of  mail-coaches,  Ac 

Post-horse  (pOstliors),  n.  A  horse  for  con- 
veying travellers  rapidly  from  one  station 
to  another,  and  let  for  hire. 

Post-house  (pdsthons),n.  LA  house  where 
reljurs  of  post-horses  are  k^t  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers.— 2.  A  post-office. 

Posthumet  (pos'tAml  a.  Posthumous.  'A 
po^iAfiw  modesty,  which  could  not  be  bom 
till  they  were  dead.*   Pttr^Mt. 

Posthumous  (pos'tfim-usXa-  [From  L.  pot- 
tumut,  last,  supeil  of  potterut,  coining 
after,  from  j>o«t  behind.]  1.  Bom  after  the 
death  of  the  father :  tm.  a  potthumout  son 
or  daughter.- 2.  PuoUsned  after  the  death 
of  the  author;  as,  potthumout  works.— 
8.  Being  or  continuing  after  one's  decease; 
ss,  *  With  regard  to  his  potthunumt  charac- 
ter.'   Additon, 

Posthumously  (postfim-us-liX  adv.  After 
one's  decease. 

Postiot  (pos'tlk).  a.  (L  potticut.]  Back- 
ward.   5ir  T.  Browne. 

Posttoous  (pos-tl1rosX  a.  In  hot.  same  as 
SxtrortaL 


Postlcum  (poa-ti'kum>  (L.,  fhns  _ 
behind.]  Hie  part  of  an  ancient  tpmplft 
which  was  in  the  rear  of  the  ceU ;  the  jmrt 
in  front  of  the  cell  being  called  the  pnh- 
naot, 

Posta  (pos'til),  iL  [Fr.  l^ottau,  whidi  Da 
Gauge  takes  from  pott  wa  (verte  imdar- 
sto<M,  after  those  wordsX  from  the  use  o€ 
this  phrase  bv  the  commentators.]  L  A 
note,  especially  a  marginal  note:  ovigiii- 
ally,  a  note  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  so 
called  because  written  after  the  text 

It  was  thought  proper  to  append  to  the 
Copernicus  a  fttsttt  to  say  that  the  work  wa 
to  account  for  the  phenomena,  and  that  people  i 
not  run  on  blindly  and  condemn  either  of  the  oppocke 
opinions.  muweU. 

2.  In  the  JL  Cath.  and  Lutheran  Churckea, 
a  homily  to  be  read  in  public ;  as,  the  flnt 
pottUt  were  composed  oy  order  d  OiarlB- 
magne ;  Luther  also  wrote  pottUt. 

POSUI  (pos'tilX  v.i.  To  write  postfls;  to 
comment ;  to  make  illustrations.  '  To  pot- 
tell  upon  a  kyrie.'    SMton. 

Postil  (pos'tilX  v.t  [SeePosTiL.n.]  To  write 
marginal  notes  on;  to  gloss;  to  fllnstrate 
with  marginal  notes. 

I  have  seen  a  book  of  accounts  .   .   .  postillad  ia 
the  maqrin  with  the  King%  hand.  Baton. 

Postilion,  Postmion  (pds-tU'yonX  A.  [Fr. 
pottARon,  from  potUte,  a  post]  The  rider  on 
the  near  leader  of  a  travelling  or  other 
carriage;  also,  one  who  rides  the  near  horse 
when  one  pair  only  is  used,  either  in  a  coach 
or  post-diaise. 

PostliUset  (pos'tn-IzX  v.t  Same  as  PoseO. 
'PottUizitM  the  whole  doctrine  of  Duns 
Scotus.'    Wood. 

Postulate  (pos'tu-itx  v.i   [L.Lj>oftaio. 

pottHlatum.  See  PosTiL.]  L  To  write 
postils  or  marginal  notes.— 2.  To  preach 
by  expounding  Scripture,  verse  by  verse, 
in  regular  order. 

Posmiate  (pos'ta-itx  v.t  To  postil;  to 
explain  by  marginal  notes. 

PostUlation  (poB-til-l&'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  postulating;  exposition  of  Scripture  in 
preaching. 

Fostlllator(pos'ta-l&-t«rXn.  One  who  pos- 
tulates :  one  who  expounds  Scripture  vene 
by  verse. 

PostUler  (po8'til-«rX  n.  One  who  postils ; 
one  who  writes  marginal  notes.  *  Po§- 
tUlert  and  commentators.'    Sir  T.  Browne, 

Posting-house  (pdst'ing-housx  ft.  A  house 
or  hotel  where  post-horses  are  kept 

Postique  (pos'tdkX  a.  [O.Fr.  poetique,  Vr. 
pottiehe;  from  L.  pottut,  potitut,  from  pono, 
jMfitiim,  to  place.  1  Su]^radded;  done  after 
the  work  is  finished:  applied  to  a  superadded 
ornament  of  sculpture  or  architecture. 

PostUminlary,  Postlimlnlous  (p6st-ll- 
min'i-ar-i,  p6st-li-niin'i-usX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  involving  the  right  of  postliminium 
(which  seei 

Postliminium.  Postliminy  (pOst-u-minl- 

um,  pdst-Um'i-niX  n.  [J*,  pott,  after,  and 
Hnun,  end,  limit]  1.  In  Jtam.  antig.  the 
return  of  a  person  who  had  been  banished 
or  taken  prisoner  by  an  enemy  to  his  old 
condition  and  former  privileges.— 2.  In  tn- 
termUumo/ toir,  that  ri«it  bv  virtue  of  which 
persons  and  things  taken  by  an  enemy  in 
war  are  restored  to  their  former  state  when 
coming  again  under  the  powerof  the  natkm 
to  which  they  belonged. 

Post-lude  (ptet'lfidX  n.  [L.i>osfiiMiiiim.] 
In  mttfie,  an  after- piece;  a  oonduding 
voluntary. 

Postman  (pdsfmanX  n.  L  A  post  or  courier. 
2.  A  letter-carrier.  —8.  A  barrister  in  the 
exchequer  division  of  the  Hlj^  Court  who 
has  ^iecedenoe  in  motions,  so  called  fhim 
the  place  where  he  sits.  The  postman  is  one 
of  the  two  most  experienced  barristers  in  the 
court,  the  other  being  called  the  tubtnan. 

Postmark  (p6st'm)irkX  n.  The  mark  or 
stamp  of  a  jxwt-office  on  a  lett^. 

Postmark  (pdst'mlLrkX  vX  To  affix  the 
stamp  or  marie  of  the  post-office,  as  to 
letters,  Ac. 

Postmaster (pdsftaMs-tteXn.  LTheoffioer 
who  has  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  a  post-office.— PocfnuBster-oenero^  the 
chief  executive  head  of  the  postal  and  tele- 
graphic systems  of  Britain.  He  is  usually  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  and  exercises  aotho- 
rity  over  all  the  departments  of  the  postal 
system,  including  money -<»ders.  savinss- 
Muk.  tnsnrancea,and  annuities.— 2. One  who 
provides  post-horses.  — S.  In  Merton  College. 
Oxford,  the  scholars  who  are  supported  on 
the  foundation  are  caUed  pottmatttrt  at 
porUonittt. 


Fite.  f&r,  fat  fsU;       mi,  met  hto;       pIne,  pin;     n6te.  not  move;       tAbe.  tub,  bvU;       oil.  pound;      ii.  8c  abiaie;       f,  8c.  fsfi 


riWtIIMItlUMl(pdiC-mB-rtd'l-iD).a.  [L. 
patcmtrutianiu  BmUKRIDUH  ]  1. Coming 
■Iter  the  mn  htM  oaAted  the  mertdUn :  bvLnu 
cir  beloD^nc  to  tbfl  4ft«mooiL  '  Potttiuria- 
ian  ilHp.'  Bacon,  —i.  In  giiti.  uppliid  to 
Ule  DJDlh  of  Pml.  H.  Kog«n'  Bftcen  dlrliloni 
of  thft  utiHKoLc  itntA  la  Uu  AppftUchlui 
chilaolNortb  AiaariuL    It  cormpondi  lo 

Pott-tIMlldlail(P«at-mc-rid'l-uiY  n.  Tbc 
»n«moon;  luusUJ  — .— ."-j 


Port-niUl  (pOit'in 


loDof  ttiewlndvuls*.  It  thiu  dlffen  [roia 
he  Bnock-ialn,  ot  mhlcfa  the  up  (IncluilLnn 
be  gudgeon  end  pLTOt-bearioei  ruling  upon 


It)  tomt  In  tbe  flgnn  the  poat  F.  Dnnlj 
Oied  bji  •  itrang  (nunlns  lunk  Into  "^ 
cnmnd.  hu  mt  Ita  upper  end  >  pivot  woikihb 
into  R  KKkct  Hied  In  one  ol  the  (trongiat 
Hoor-tMuni,  ind  on  thli  plmt  tbe  whole 
welaht  ol  the  erection  li  initaliifft  Tbr 
tedder  L  lervi*  m  •>  lever  for  tumlni  thi 
mm,  and  by  droppLus  It  on  the  groand  mn< 
placing  B  weight  on  Ita  lower  oitremit)'  li 
alio  Mrreatolieep  tbe  mill  iteadT—'---  "^ 
right  poiitlon  ti  attaJnad. 

fon-moTUin  O*^''"""'-^™)' 

in    examination   of   a  bodj   made   after 
Ueatb. 
Fott-nfttal  (piat'na-laJ).  a.    SubaeqaeDt  to 

T(Mt-IiAMI(p«at'n*t).a.  ( L  pol.  after, 
and  noiuf.  bom.;    Subeeqnant. 

Port-nitiu{pM'ai-ttu).n.  (L]  Boin 
after.  In  Isk.  (a]  the  •econd  aon.  (b)  One 
bom  In  Scotlaml  alter  tbe  accsialon  of 

TMt-DOta  (pOat'nSt).  n 


■  *y* 


I  (a)i 


itdiaen 

1>  payable  to  ine  Mar 

bjr  a  banli.  payable  at  nme  future  time. 

word  la  cotopouoded  of  the  L 
■Iter,  and  naU.1 

To«t-nnptUl  <ptet 

~-  ■■ '-g  after 


or  happenlf 


prep,  pojf, 

-nup'ihal),  a.  Being 
marriage ;  aa,  a  pott- 
it,  n.  [L.  paUbilum, 
alter  neauLj  i.  a  nond  giien  for  the  pur- 
poH  of  Hearing  to  a  lender  ■  mm  of  mobey 
■in  the  death  or  eome  tpedBed  Indlridoia 
from  whom  £he  borrower  Hmm  etpectationa 
Such  loam  are  not  onij  generally  made  at 
nnarjona  ratal  ot  Inleriat.  bat  uiually  the 
liorrower  bai  to  p^y  ■  much  larger  lum  tlum 
he  ba*  recelrad  in  conalderatlon  of  Uk  riiki 
the  lender  runa  In  the  caaa  of  the  obligor 
predeceaiing  the  penon  from  whom  he  nai 
cipectaclon.  It.  howeier,  Ihrre  1>  a  gmw 
inadequacy  in  the  proportlona  amonntlu4E  to 
ftand  a  coait  of  equity  will  Interfere.— 1.  In 

loM^Ut  (pfiit-obll),  a.  [See  aboTe.]  After 
death;  poathnmoua:  aa.  ■  poiI-sMi  bond. 

ToM-tuophacsal  [pait'e-ififa]-«-B]).a. 
Situated  behind  the  gullet  or  ceHptugai. 


Pwt-onoe  (pAet'of-flll.  ■■ 


rwarda    J.  Ijuineu 
^namf.    [Rare.) 
PDit-tmnliiiim(pO>t-ter'nil-nnm>  0-1  In 

PiMt-toTtlmry  (pAit- 


IlTSe  between  the  agea  uT  >l>teen  and  aUty 
for  not  leu  than  £!0  or  more  than  £100,  and 
may  alao  grant  annaltiu  of  not  more  (h*u 
JOO.—Otiu'nt  pml-oJUe,  the  principal  poat- 
olllco  in  London ;  lito  ■pplied  to  the  head' 
oOlce  In  any  large  city  or  Utm—t'int-opee 
erdtr.  See  MoiriT-OHDER.— Psit^Aee  no- 
iiL^j-ban^.  a  bank  connected  wltli  the  poat- 
DffiM ,  where  depotila  arencelndtoBcertain 

Poit-onl  (piet^nl),  a.  Sltasted  behind 
the  mouth. 

POBt-pald  (pOat-pUI.  a.  Having  the  pott- 
age prepaid;  ai,  a  ptttt-paid  letter. 

7o*t-pleloc«n«,  Port-pllocenB  (pOat-piTA- 

■«n).n.anda.  In  «oJ.  (he  common  tsrmfor 
all  thedepoaitaolUler  u«  than  the  Norwteh 
ems.  and  older  than  the  peat-moHC«  and 
rirer  gnvela  wUcb  conlMS  neolitUc  n- 
— ...    ™ — A ...  —  '>ie  glacial  dilfta 

paleolithic  remalna. 
Called  BiMpIfutoceiie. 
PoltpOlialpaat-pAn').  c.f.  pret.  &  pp  pofl^ 
pnrwd;  ppr.  potfpotiinff.  [L-  jwttpono—pott, 
after,  and  pane,  to  put.)  1.  Tu  put  on ;  lu 
defer  10  a  future  or  later  time;  lo  delay; 
aa,  to  pa4tpona  the  conaideratlon  of  a  bill 

lowing  day. 


Po«tpoiDMlo*i{p4<t-pftn'eiii),n.  "'— 
dliregard-    Jokmon. 


ponton 


„  rbo  delaya  or 

(pAit-pflcO,  v.t.      i.  lo  i^iace 

iCpane ;  lo  put  oR .    FaUcr. 

OOM  t  (pOit-poi'lt),  V.  t    To  poit 

i^rd  ■•  of  Interior  value     »JlAi 


Foit-iwittlon  (pflatpO-iiib'on), 
act  (^placing  after;  the  ■I-*--' 
behind 


itaCe  of  being  put 


t-  In  ffraiA  a  word  or  particle  ^ced  after 

Ude  and  rvHntivt  presoua.  eoalncLv  *fth  h.  u  u 
oltiMiitttm  at  frtfwmtm  it  mm  mviU^tti  vol  It 


„„„       .  ■on-al).ii.  Per- 

ling  to  a  pott-poalUon. 

Pon-poaltiT*  (pitt-poi'l-tlT).  a.     Placed 

after  aomethlng  elae,  aa  a  worn. 
Polt-prutdUl  tpAet'pnn-dl-al),  a.  (L.y>Mt. 

after,  aud  rirdndium,  a  dinner }  Happening 

after  dinner      '  Tort  ■  prandial  ipeecitea. 

Put-MnoU  (pdat'r«-mMXa.    Uore  re- 

Port-rowL  Foit-nrato  (pdatTOd.'  nntvnn. 

iL    A  road  along  which  the  maU  la  carried. 

FoatMOiltiin  (p6ei-ei^>a>nk  "•  (L,  from 
IHMl,  liehlnd.  and  aHHo,  a  acene. )  Inorak. 
the  back  part  ot  a  theatre  behind  the  accnaa. 

FlMtKTlpta-'M'akiiptXn.  (I.  poM,  tftar, 
■ndjer^bm.  written.]  A  pancr^>h  vldad 
to  ■  letter  after  it  li  concludeif  ■nd  algned 
by  the  writer,  or  any  addition  made  to  a 
book  or  compoaitlon  after  It  had  bean  rap- 
pOMd  to  be  nniahed.  oont^lnlng  aometblng 
omltted,or  Bomethlngnawoccwrinf  tolbe 
writer:  •omething appended.  'A  iwlMrwI 
daahedacroHtbenS'    rnnyjsn. 


Ul  tbe  Nor- 


wich or  mammallferoDi  crag.  Itm  . 
atricied  to  aa  only  to  Include  ■ccumulatlaat 
and  depoalta  formedalncethe  cloae  of  thegla- 
cUi  or  boulder  drift  ayatema,  and  hat  been 

hittorie.  and  ptvt-glaeiaL    The  Arat  com- 

lene.  marahea,  river-depoaita,  lake.allta,  ac- 
cumulatlona  of  aand-diUt.  Ac.  conlaioing 
human  remalna  canoea.  metal  Inadumenta, 
remalna  of  domeillc  animala.  .tc.  Tbe  pn- 
»u(orit  compriaea  atmUar,  or  nearly  almllar 
depoalte.  but  the  remalna  found  la  them 

plle-dwallingl,  and  eiUnct  animda,  aa  tbe 
Iriib  deer,  mammoth,  Ac  To  the  niat- 
^Coeul  iMiong  railed  beachea,  with  ahella  of 
a  more  boreu  chatuUr  than  tboae  of  eiiat- 
ing  aeaa,  tlie  ahell-marl  under  peat,  moat  of 

irerltiK  •nbmarlne  tomla 
remalna  of  aeala,  whalea, 

Ac.  aa  »ell  aa  of  eilinct  land  aninuila,  ai 

the  mammoth,  ridnoceroa,  uru^    byana, 

hlppopotamni,  Ac 
Poit-town(pflat'toun),n.  1.  Atowninwhlch 

a  poatKiince  la  eiUbliahed  — 1.  A  town  in 

which  pott-hoiaea  are  kept 
FoltoUnl  (poa'taiant).  n.    One 

manda  or  roquoeta;  i  —■■<■•-•- 

AW 

PMtiilata  (poa'ta-Ittl.  n. 

from  pofm,  to  i*k  tor  nrgently.  to  demand, 
1.  A  poaltJon  or  auppoaltlon  aaaumed  wlcl] 
out  proof,  or  one  which  la  conildered  a 
aelteTldent,  o 


n  gtanL  tatnethlng  of  the  u 


granted;  the 
:nl>  on  the 


EucUd  haa  conatruct 

three  faUowing  poa _. 

erranted  that  ■  ttralgbt  line  may  be  dnwn 
from  uiv  one   noint  lo  any  other  point 
■tralsbt  line  may  be 
th  in  a  (tnigbt  line. 
e  deacrlbed  nom  any 


Poitulata  (poa'tQ^litX  e.(. 
...,_. .J pettitlatittff.  [] 


to  raqpire  by  en- 
poMtilaled  t^  the 

without  poaiUve 

PostnlaUoD  (poe-tD-lA'ahon).  «.  (L  jwMu- 
lolio.]  1.  The  act  ot  poalulating  or  aup- 
poglng  without  proof;  aneceaaaty  mppoal- 


hla  pojfu^ftoiu  at  the  t 


put,  place, 

lUatlon  or 

of  the  body 

.  -lith  rnpect 
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POTATO 


Some  stranf^e  coininotion 
i»  In  his  brain :  he  bites  his  Up  and  starts; 

anon  he  casts 
lis  eye  against  the  moon ;  in  ntost  sttaagc /ashtrtr 
Mc  have  seen  him  set  himself.  SAaJt. 

4.  Situation;  oondition;  ptrticiilar  Btate 
#ith  regard  to  Bomethiog  elae;  as,  the  pot- 
ture  of  public  affairs  before  or  after  a  war. 

The  Lord  Hopton  left  Amndd  Casde  before  be 
tmd  put  it  in  the  good/osture  he  intended. 

A  Disposition ;  frame;  state:  said  of  the 
mind  or  souL 

The  sereral  p^sttires  of  his  devout  souU  in  all  con- 
ditions  of  life,  are  displayed  with  rtc^  simplicity 

P»sturt,  Attitude.  *  Pasture  Is  (generally  natural ; 
ttttUuiie  is  studied  either  for  the  general  purpose  of 
looking  graceful,  or  as  illustrative  of  a  subject  or  of 
words.  A  placement  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of 
ridicule  would  be  an  absurd  fostttrt  as  having  not 
the  dignity  which  belongs  to  altitH€U.  An  nnrnten* 
ticmal  display  of  grace  in  a  figure,  as  when  casually 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  would  be  expressed  by/Ar- 
tttrtt  .  .  .  the  contrary  would  be  an  ungraceful  pos' 
tun.  .  .  .  But  the  term  attitude  is  more  honourable 
than^Mture.  Positionsof  the  body  which  are  forced, 
odd.  ungainly,  are  called /0«/«rer.  Those  which  are 
noble,  agreeable,  and  expressive,  in  which  the  ex- 

Ession  of  the  countenance  aids  the  pose  of  the 
bs  and  body,  are  called  attitude*.  .  .  .  The  term 
posture  commonly  embraces  the  whole  body;  atti' 
hide  is  applicable  to  parts  of  it.  as  a  head  in  n  reclin- 
ing  attitude. '  Smith's  Synonyms. 

Posture  (pos'tOr),  v.t  prei  &  pp.  pottured; 
ppr.  poiturina.  To  place  in  a  particular 
posture;  to  dispose,  as  the  parts  of  a  body 
for  a  particular  purpose.    Brook. 

These  two  were  postured  motionless. 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern. 

JCtats. 
POftnre  (poa'tOr),  v.i    To  dispose  the  body 
in  particular  postures  or  attitudes :  to  con- 
tort the  body  into  artificial  attitudes,  as  Is 
done  by  tumblers  or  acrobats.    Mayhew. 

Posture^maker  (pos't&r-m&k-^X  '^  One 
who  makes  postures  or  contortions. 

Posture-maJdng  (pos'tQr-m&k-ing),  n.  The 
art  or  practice  of  posturing,  or  of  making 
contortions  of  the  body,  as  an  acrobat 

Your  comedy  and  mine  will  have  been  played  then, 
and  we  shall  be  removed,  O  how  far,  from  the  trum- 
pets, and  the  shouting,  and  Mat  gesture- making. 

Tkatkerw. 

Posture-master  (pos'tOr-mas-tdrX  n.  One 
that  teaches  or  practises  artificial  postures 
of  the  body.  '  Delivered  into  the  hands  of 
a  kind  of  poaturt-mcuter.*    Spectator. 

Posturer,  Posturlst  (pos'tur-^,  pos'tfir- 
istX  n.    One  who  postures;  an  acrobat 

Postveiiet(pdat-vdn'X  v.t  [L.  ooft,  after, 
and  venio,  to  come.]    To  come  after. 

Posy  (pd'zl),  n.  [Corrupted  from  poety, 
being  originally  a  piece  of  poetry.]  l.t  A 
poeUcal  quotation  or  motto  attached  to  or 
inscribed  on  something.as  on  a  ring;  a  legend 
or  inscription  in  general  *  Scarcely  wider 
than  the  poty  of  a  ring.'  De  QtUneey. 
Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  ^igr  of  a  ring?   SAaJk. 

There  was  also  a  superscription  or /My  written  on 
the  top  of  the  cross.  .  .  .  '  This  is  the  King  of  the 
Jews.'^  y.  OdaU. 

2.  Often  a  motto  or  Terse  sent  with  a  nose- 
gay; hence  the  usual  meaning  of  a  bouquet; 
a  bunch  of  flowers;  a  nosegay;  sometimes  a 
single  flower,  as  for  a  button-hole.  '  A  thou- 
sand fragrant  potie9. '    Marlowe. 

We  make  a  difference  between  suffering  thistles  to 
grow  among  us  and  wearing  them  for/orMX.  Smi/t. 

I  know  the  way  she  went 

Home  with  her  maiden  /osy. 
For  her  feet  have  touch'd  the  moftdows 

And  left  the  daisies  rosy.  Tennyson. 

Pot  (potX  n.  [A  widely  spread  word,  the 
origin  of  which  is  not  dear,  though  it  may 
be  from  L.  potut,  drink,  poto,  potare,  to 
drink:  Fr.  pot.  8p.  and  Pg.  potc,  D.  pot,  Dan. 
potte,  IceL  pottr,  W.  pot.  Ir.  pota^  Gael,  pott, 
Armor.  p6d.  ]  1.  A  hollow  vessel  more  deep 
than  broad,  made  of  earth  or  iron,  or  other 
metal,  used  for  various  domestic  and  other 
purposes ;  as,  an  iron  pot  for  boiling  meat 
or  vmtables;  an  earthen  pot  for  plants, 
called  a  flower-pot,  Ac.— 2.  A  mug;  a  jug 
containing  a  specified  quantity  o^  Uquor.— 
8.  The  quanti^  contained  in  a  pot ;  defin- 
itely, a  quart ;  as,  a  pol  of  porter. 

He  carries  her  into  a  pubttc-house  to  give  her  a/oT 
and  a  cake.  De  Foe. 

4.  In  tugar  mam^aetwre,  an  earthen  mould 
used  in  refining ;  also,  a.  perforated  cask  in 
which  sugar  is  placed  for  drainage  of  the 
molasses.— 6.  In/oundt'tii^,  a  crucible. —d  A 
sixe  of  paoer.  12|  inches  by  15  inches  the 
sheet :  said  to  have  had  originally  a  pot  as 
water-mark.  Written  also  PoU. —7.  A  trade 
term  for  stoneware.  Mayhew.  —8.  The  metal 
or  earthenware  top  of  a  chimney. —0.  In 
bettiitg  siang,  a  large  sum  of  money.    'The 


horse  you  have  backed  with  a  heavy  pot' 
Lever.— 10.  A  kind  of  head-piece  or  beunet 
made  of  thick  iron.— To  go  to  pot,  to  be 
destroyed,  mined,  wasted,  or  expended— 
tile  pot  being  here  probably  that  in  which 
old  metal  is  melted  down.  Sir  it  L'Si- 
traiMfe;  Arfnitknot    [CoUoq.] 

Pot  (potX  n.  A  pit;  a  dungeon;  a  pond  full 
of  water;  a  pool  or  deep  place  in  a  river. 
[Scotch.]— Poe  and  gallowe.  See  Pit  and 
gaUawe.  under  Pit. 

Pot  (potX  v.t  prat  &  pp.  potted;  ppr.  pot- 
ting. 1.  To  put  into  pota.- 2.  To  preserve 
seasoned  in  pots;  as,  potted  fowl  and  fish.— 
8.  To  plant  or  cover  in  pots  of  earth. 

Pot  them  in  natural  not  forced  earth.     Evelyn, 

4.  To  put  in  casks  for  draining ;  as,  to  pot 
sugar  by  taking  it  from  the  cooler  and 
placing  it  in  hogsheads  with  perforated 
heads,  from  which  the  molasses  percolates 
through  the  spongy  stalk  of  a  plantain  leal 
6.  To  shoot  'PoUina  pandies,  and  polish- 
ing off  niggeit.'  W.  u.  Rua$eU.  [Slang.] 
Pot  (pot),  v.i    L  To  tipple;  to  drink. 

I  like  a  cup.  to  brisk  the  spirits ;  bat  continuance 
dons  them.  It  is  less  labour  to  plow  than  to  *ot  it; 
and  urged  healths  do  infinitely  add  to  the  trouble. 

FeltMam. 

2.  To  perform  the  act  of  shooting  at  an 

enemy,  at  game,  Ac,  steadily  or  uninter- 

mptecUy.    [Slang.] 

The  Jovial  knot  of  fellows  near  the  stove  had  been 
dotting  all  night  from  die  rifle-prft.  Lever. 

PotaUe  (pO'ta-blX  a.  [Fr.;  L.L.  pofoMZtt, 
from  L  poto,  to  drink.  ]  Drinkable;  suitable 
for  drinkiuff;  capable  of  being  drunk. 
'Water  ftesE  and  poto^fd.'  Bacon.  'And 
rivers  run  pUable  gold.'  Milton. 
Potable  (pata-bl),  n.  Something  that  may 
be  drunk. 

The  damask'd  meads 
Unforced  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers 
Useful  in/otabies.  %  PkUi/s. 

Potableness  (pO'ta-bl-nesX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  drinkable. 

Potage  (porftJX  n.    see  PoTTAOE. 

Potaier  (pofa-jftrX  n.  [Fr.,  from  potage, 
soup.]    A  porringer. 

Potato  (pof&l),  n.  A  name  given  to  the  re- 
fuse from  a  grain  distillery,  used  to  fatten 
swine. 

PotameA  (po-tam'fr^X  ^  V^  [From  Pota- 
fmv'ton,  the  typical  genus.  J  Sameas.Arata(l- 

OtCiB. 

Potamogeton  (po-ta-md'je-ton),  n.  [Or.po- 
iamoe,  a  river,  and  pett^,  a  neis^bour.  The 
species  grow  in  rivers  and  ponds.  1  A  genus 
of  aquatic  perennials,  nat  order  li aiadicea, 
with  submeiiged  translucent  or  floating 
opaque  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  long 
spikes.  There  are  about  flfty  species,  mostly 
natives  of  temperate  region^  but  are  of  no 
importance.  Several  species  are  indigenous 
to  Britain,  where  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  pond-weed. 

Potamograpliy  (po-tamoo'ra-flX  n.  rOr. 
potamoe,  a  river,  and  grapM,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  rivers. 

PotamoiOgy  (po-ta-moro-Ji).  fL  [Or.  pota- 
nio<,ariver,andlooo«,discourse.]  Tuesdence 
or  scientific  treannent  of  rivers ;  a  treatise 
on  rivers. 

Potamopbsrllite  (pofa-m6-fil'ltX  n.  [Or. 
potamoe,  a  river,  and  phyllon,  a  leal]  In 
geoL  a  term  applied  to  a  genus  of  fossil  mo- 
nocotyledonous  leaves  occurring  in  fresh- 
water tertiariea 

Potaaoe  (p^VtansX  n.  [Fr.  potenee,  a  gib- 
bet! In  watchmaking,  the  stud  in  which 
the  lower  pivot  of  the  veige  is  placed. 

PotaXjgO  (po-tilr'gOX  n.  Same  as  Botargo. 
Sir  t:  Herbert. 

Potash  (pot'ashX  n.  {Pot  and  oA,  from 
being  prepared  for  commercial  purposes  by 
evaporating  the  lixivium  of  wood-ashes  in 
iron  pots.]  The  popular  name  of  vegetable 
fixed  alkiUi  in  an  impure  state,  procured 
from  the  ashes  of  plants  by  lixiviation  and 
evaporation.  The  matter  remaining  after 
evaporation  is  refined  in  a  crucible  or  fur- 
nace, and  the  extractive  substance  burned 
off  or  dissipated.  Kefined  potash  is  called 
pearUuh,  and  is  in  that  state  an  impure 
carbonate  of  potai^  The  production  of 
potash  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  in 
Russia  and  America,  where  wood  is  abun- 
dant and  of  little  value.  With  the  adds 
potash  forms  a  variety  of  useful  salta  It  is 
largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fiint- 
slass  and  soap,  the  rectification  of  spirits, 
bleaching,  making  alum,  scouring  wool,  Ac 
It  is  also  extensively  used  in  medicine. 
Pure  potash  is  the  protoxide  of  potassium, 
or  potassa,  but  in  its  impure  state  it  is 


largely  mixed  with  sulphur  and 

ceous  products. —Potam  water,  an  aeratod 
beverage  consisting  of  carbonic  add  water. 
to  whidi  is  added  bicarbonate  of  potash. 

Potassa  (pd-taa'saX  n.  The  older  name  for 
Potaeh  (wliich  leeX 

Potassiamide  (pd-taa'i-a-mldX  n.  In  ekem. 
ammonia  in  whicb  part  of  tne  hydrogen  la 
rn>laced  by  potassium. 

Poiassto  (p6-ta8'ikX  a.  Kelatfng  to  potaa- 
sium;  containing  potasainm  as  an  ingredi- 
ent 

Potassium  (pd-tas'si-umX  n.  [A  latinized 
term  from  potoM.]  Sym.  K.;  at  wt  80*1. 
A  name  given  to  th«  metallic  baais   of 


potash,  discovered  by  Davy  in  1807.  and 
one  of  the  first-fmita  of  his  electoo-cbemi- 
cal  researchea  Next  to  Uthium  it  is  the 
lightest  metallic  substance  known,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  being  0*865  at  the  temperature 
ofOoT  Atsrit  ishardandbrittie,witha 
crystalline  texture;  at  50*  it  becomes  malle- 
able, and  in  lustre  resembles  polished  sQver; 
at  150*  it  is  perfectly  liquid.  At  ordinair 
temperatures  potasnum  may  be  cut  with  a 
kniie.  Potassium  has  a  very  powerful  affin- 
ity for  oxygen,  which  it  takes  from  many 
otiier  compounds.  A  freshly  exposed  sur- 
face of  potassium  instantly  becomes  covered 
with  a  film  of  oxide.  The  metal  must  there- 
fore be  preserved  under  a  liquid  free  from 
oxygen,  rock-oil  or  naphtha  being  generally 
em^oyed. 

Potation  (p6-ti'shonX  n.  [L.  poiatio.  See 
POTABLK]  L  The  act  of  drinking.  'Oral 
manducation  and  pofaCion.'  Jer.  Taylor. — 
2.  A  drinking  bout— 8.  A  draught  ^Pota- 
tione  pottie  deep.'  Shak.—4.  A  drink;  a 
beverage.  'Forswear  thin  potoCumt.'  Shak. 

Potato  (p6-ti't6X  n.  pL  Potatoes  (p6-ti- 
tdsX  [Sp.  potato,  batata,  the  name  origin- 
ally applied  to  the  batatas  or  sweet-potato* 
and  said  to  be  a  native  Haytian  word.] 
l.t  The  sweet-potata  See  Batatas.  [Iliia 
was  the  original  application  of  the  name, 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is 
generally  to  be  understood  when  used  by 
English  writers  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.]— 2.  The  plant,  or  one 
of  its  esculent  tubers,  botanlcally  known 
as  Solanum  tnberoaum,  a  native  of  South 
America.  The  tubers  of  this  plant  con- 
stitute one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  nour- 
ishing spedes  of  vegetable  food ;  it  is  the 
Srincipal  food  of  the  poor  in  some  coun- 
ries,  and  has  often  contriouted  to  pre- 
vent famine.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Kntish  dominions  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
but  it  came  slowly  into  use,  and  even  yet  is 
not  much  cultivated  in  some  oountrles  of 
Europe.  There  are  a  great  manv  varieties 
of  the  potato,  arising  from  soiL  culture, 
and  other  droumstances;  these  differ  in  the 
time  of  ripening,  in  their  form,  siae,  colour, 
and  qualfty;  and  in  general  ertarj  district 
has  its  peculiar  or  favourite  varletiea,  the 
names  bdng  quite  arbitrary  or  local  Some 
degenerate  and  others  Improve  by  removal 
to  another  district  New  varieties  mav  be 
readily  procured  by  sowing  the  seeds,  which 
with  care  will  produce  tubers  the  third 
year,  and  a  full  crop  the  fourth.— Po(aio 
apple,  the  seed  of  the  potato.— Potato  beetle, 
potato  bug.  See  Colorado  Bextlb.— Po- 
tato diseaee,  potato  blight,  potato  murrain, 
a  disease  affecting  potatoes,  flrst  noticed  in 
this  country  in  1845.  The  cause  is  a  fungus 
or  white  mould  (Peronoapora  ir^feetamX 
whose  n>ores  flrst  attach  tnemselves  to  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  betraying  their  presence 
by  brown  q)eckB,  each  surrounded  l^  a  paler 
ring  consisting  of  a  white  mould  or  fu^ua 
The  mould  spreads  with  great  rapimty, 
especially  In  moist  warm  weather,  convert- 
ing the  green  oeUs  into  brown,  and  destroy- 
ing all  before  it  The  n>ots  soon  become 
confluent,  the  evil  extenos  to  the  stems,  so 
that  in  a  few  days  the  whole  becomes  putrid. 
At  last  the  tubers  become  affected  with 
brown  spots  both  on  their  substance  and 
within  their  tissue,  and  decay  seta  in  with 
less  or  more  rapidity.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  ii 
the  death  of  the  fungal  threads,  which  oo 
decomposition  act  as  a  putrescent  ferment 
on  tissues.  Some  assert  that  a  more  remote 
cause  is  an  insect  (SupterixX  which  punc- 
tures the  leaves,  and  so  renders  them  a 
more  ready  prey  to  the  fungus;  while  others 
hold  that  the  plant  has  degenerated  throurii 
being  too  long  cultivates  Powdering  the 
sets  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  early  planting, 
and  the  removal  of  the  haulms  aft  soon  ss 


Fite,  flLr,  fat.  full;      m6,  met,  h^r;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;      tflbe,  tub,  boll;      oU,  pound;      tl,  Sc.  abtine;      f.  So.  fey. 


P0TAT(M>I8KABE 


,_  ._^_-  r-^t,  Uw  TuburtSnia  unUiiti , 

IDBDd  bcDHlh  tha  ikia  of  th«  tnbei  ol  (be 
potato,  prodacbii  wpwUdal  oiritlM  uiil 
-"-      ~ ■  -  (Kill*  obUliwd  from 


pita.-. 


oilareh.tt 
■ud  ealud 


fivmniui' 

IMwbMoU 


. , t  ■ilcrwu-d*  naiueoDi:  tuM 

veiy  acrtil  — SvHl  jwluU.tb*  SiUaliu  idtUii. 

Fotato-dliMM,  Potato-Ulcht  (p«-u-i«- 

<Ui-«i'.  pA-U'(A>UC),  •>.    8Beuniier>OT»T0. 
'tatCrtyfpd'U-ta-rlKa.    BsIKliig  to  diiuk 

■drinWiig,     LuTit  I 

d(pofb«l- 


r  dtlnkliic.     Lartt  Lui 

it-b^tlsd  (pofbcl-lTdi  a.     HiTiDE  •  pro- 

doeot  bellr      'A   UtUe  pM-biU&rl  ud 


PM-tnllr  (pon«l-U},  n.    A  prntubvniit 
Pot-boiler  (potlion-trln.     A 


iB  Mka  a[  (Tt,  but  limply  (oi 

^»oy(l»n»l»,n.     A  boy  or  mm  who  c«i. 

lis  poU  Df  ftjfl  or  b«er  tor  ■&]«;  a  monlal  in 

■  puSuc-bouK. 

POtoht  (poch),  1. 1    [Sams  u  nxuA,  to  ptlih 
'lUmp.    SeePoACB.]   lothnuti  topiub. 


'  ril  i»fcA  It  him  KimE  wu.'    5hi<t. 
Fotoat  (poch).!. I.  ToiK»cbitoboililisnu]r. 
..       .r  ...    .    — ,„„^ 

_ -kom-pm-yoni  n.    An 

M  or  oompuilOD  Id  drinking^  aboon- 


Fotfi&t  (podl).ir 
■A|M(M(dein'    Witma-n. 

Fot-eompAidoii  (pofkon 

■HoclaMori '—  '- 

oompaoion : 
karddrlBka 


POtMMT*  {por»J»-ri)k  n.    An  apotbocarf. 

CAauw. 
FotMD,  PoHmb  (po-Unl  B.    (It 

pot,  a  TBUfll;  poiaim,  to  drink.] 

OlklUir  dlMUM  br  the  Irtah  peauntrr: 

wtild7  nnnalDr.    [Iriah  ] 
FoMot^pVto-lot),  1-     C^-  po(e(o(,  D  pot- 

b»d.0.jMUlBl\b(ick-lK*a.]  Thtniptaarel 

"-* (ptflMuX  "■     [In  meaning  1,  It. 


yelnei.  ■  crotoh,  ■  eI) 
po««r.  a  crutch  gMtw  < 
otherwlH  poflHned  ^  fn 


■nnUa'tho  heid'ol  a  cratoh.  — 1.  Potenc]'. 
■Thit  BOalogT  iM^  h«  rappoHd  In  two  po- 

fOtnUT  (pa'ten-dX  •>■  [L.  pclentia,  from 
yAm*.  powerful  3ee  Ponirr.  1  The  staM 
of  bamgpoteot;  power;  phjilul  or  mental 
Bow«r.ea«rn.oreinciur;itrength.  'Robbo, 
the  not  to  nlm  (Bacon)  in  range  of  Inqnlrjr 
and  potency  of  intallect'    Landor. 


.    [L.  pottnt.  pownfnl. 


1.  Hating  gmt  inthority,  control,  or  do- 
minion l  at,  Kpottiti  prince.     'Uoit  poC^nJ, 

e.  uid  rsTsrcsd  •«i«Dlora'    9Uil. 

--  ■-■'■—"  -     [See  PuraBT,  o.   Ai  tn 


eravB.  imd  rsToren 
Aunt  (pd'teDt),  n. 
tba  henSdIc  meanl 


1  A  walking  itaff  or  cmtcb :  n 
cb.  cAaln;     tb.  8c  locAi      g.  iK 


001 

beraldlc tsrm.   Infwr.  tbepotantniemblea 

the  head  of '  a  cratch.  —  /odnl  owntor. 
p^frnly  poUncj/  ccunur- 
poUruy,   or  potency   in 

rnl,  one  ot  the  tan  uiad 
heraldry.  ~  Crom  po- 

"  "  '  Kp4'l«n-t«-il). 

-Uft™ 

[Fr.  potttUal,   one   who 
u  potent  or  poweiful.J 
(loieaL  A  penon  who  poascHM 

greet  power  or  iway;  a 
prince ;  a  toTcreign ;  an  emperor,  king,  or 

Klafi  iBd  u%1itko(  /■*wfft>  miiK  die.  SikaA. 
PoMnUd,  Potentie  (pA'tent^d,  pt^tB-tAy 
Id  A«f.  an  epithet  applied  to  va  ordinaij 
when  the  enter  edgei 
are  tomiKt  Into  po- 
tent!, diflering  trom 
what  ii  termed  potent 
eountff.potmt,  wbicb 


hole  iorfice  ol  tl 


ilka  the  fur. 
FDtmtllJ  (pfV-ten-ihil 
from  L.  poCenl^,  poi"-- 


[Fr.  pcUnKdl, 
«Dr,  puKiDcj.  ]  L  t  Hav- 

:ing  a  certain  effect  without  ap^ 
peailog  to  have  the  neceaauj  propertiei ; 
latent  'Tba  polmtiai  calliUtT  of  many 
water*.'  Sir  r.Aroinu.—s  Being  la  pohI- 
■IblUty.  not  Id  ictualltyi  that  ma;  be  or  be 


OI  niauiy,  anu  me  proaucuon  oi  an  eschar 
in  any  part  of  the  body  by  an  alkaline  or 
metallic  ul^  Ac,  itulead  ot  a  red  hot  iron, 
the  UH  ol  which  li  called  actual  tauttry.-- 
Potential  fortt  or  entrgjf.  See  tinder  FORd. 
— /'ctenKal  mooit.  Id  aram,  that  torn  ol  the 
Tcrb  which  li  naad  to  eiprew  tbe  power, 
poulbillty,  liberty,  or  neceiilty  ol  an  action 
or  of  being:  aa,  Inuuno;  heoonmitt. 
Potential  (p«-ten'ibd),H.  L  Aaythlng  that 
may  be  pouible;  a  poiaibility.— s.In  fHviia, 
II  a  body  attract,  according  to  tha  taw  of 
unlTeml  graliUtlon,  a  pdnt  wh"- 


It,  Ule  girei 


body  ia  tbe  qnantltr  ol  worit  neceuar]'  to 
bring  a  nnit  of  poiitlve  etectricity  Croin  — 
InHnlle  dUtanoo  t'  "-  -■-    *-       ' 


Fot«ntlallt7  (p6-tcn'ihl-ar[-tl}, 
of  being  polential;  poulbllity, 
tuallty.  —  i  Inherent  power  or 
actually  oibiblted;  cvablUly. 


n.    I.SUte 


tuts  Md  ili^oiiililM  (nlDcDdy.       Jir,  T^ji"-. 

in  hhn  t&v  >d*HAa/d>  of  tbe  lilfflK«  kaoan  onteror 
i'C  l-Jtlimefl  to  reflect  truihf  ud  Idcu  InlMlfly 


PotontJUa  (p6-ten-tn'li).  n.  [I.  polnu. 
powerful,  from  the  luppoeed  medical  qna- 
Utleialioineof  theipedeBl  Aaeiteniire 

b.  Ft.  ton;      ng,  tin; ;      th.  tAen;  th,  lAlD; 


POT-HOOK 

ganna  ol  herbaceoui  perennlali,  nat.  order 
Boiaces,  found  chiefly  in  the  temperate  and 
cold  reoione  of  the  northern  hemliphete, 
containing  abont  120  ipeciei.  They  are  tall 
or  pTocumbeDt  herbi,  rarel;  imdenhrubi. 
with  digitate  or  unequally  pinnate  leavei, 
and  for  tbe  mott  part  yellow  or  white 
flowera    Bereril  ipeclei  are  Britllh,  and  are 

P.  anarrina  li  alao  called  illrer-weed.  goote^ 


graH,  ot  wild  toDty;  and 

an  eaten  in  the  Hebrii 
boiled.  P.  tamentata  I 
Bud  tbe  Orkney  Iilandl  I 


P.  AnaaTiutrvm, 
oUof  P  aiuervM 

oied  in  Lapland 
i>tb  to  tan  and  to 


agM^e 

throat,  and  for  alleviating  gripea  lb  caaei  of 
diarrhcea.  It  la  llkewiie  Taloable  ai  an 
agricultural  plant,  the  rot  In  ibeep  being 

Potently  (pA'tent-ll),  adv.  In  a  potent  man- 
ner; powerfully;  with  great  lorceorenergy. 
'  Yon  are  potentlv  oppoied '    SAat. 

Potontneet  (pVUDi-nea).  n.  The  itato  or 
qnallty  ol  being  potent;  powertuUen; 
Btrength;  potebcy. 

PoiMtom  (pA-tAM-nm),  n-  [Or.  poEMon,  a 
cup,  P.  iSonjniiierta  being  need  ir  — " — 

..  .  &ltt>b  apeoiet 
oalad-bumet  which  gr 
'    chalky  pa*f 


A  genua  of  plania,  nat  order  Roa- 


''^ndp^  nugJi'trBU'.''  CSuttuef. 
ftltert»HTe7p*Tea-tl-Ur(,  fl,     [Lpotoatea, 
power,  abllity.l    AuthoritaOre.     &,.  Ptar- 

dva  taw.  Bee  under  CaNIiIT[onAt~ 
Pot-KnBt  (pot'gun).  n.  1.  A  pop-son. 
■  The  potffUiM  ol  boya  ■  Bp.  Haii.  —\  A 
ihort  wide  cannon  for  Bring  lalutee;  amor- 
tar^  Kcalled  Innn  roMmbling  a  pot  in  ihape. 
IfadUujiL 

Pot^tangM'  (pofhang-Ar).  n.  A  pot-hook. 
Potbeatryt  <potb'e-k«-rl),  n.  Same  aa 
Apottueatl- 

Potheen  (po-tb«n'},  n.  Same  ai  Pntttn. 
MBsmiUan^i  Mag. 

Pother  (poTH'ftrl.n,  [Written  alao  mddsr, 
and  perhapa  a  dilTerent  fonn  of  botAet  or  or 
pctUT.  In  meaning  S  it  oeemi  rather  a  form 
of  pcucder,  3c.  jwDtAcr.]  1.  Buetle;  coufn- 
■lon:  tumult;  flutter.  '  Cease  your  poOitr.' 
"— ' [CoUoq.)— 1  A  mlTocBtlng  cloud 


^fonftr),  B.t  To  haran  and  per- 
plex; to  bother;  to  punle;  to  teate.  Lodu. 

At-heii)  (pot'irtiX  n.  An  herb  tor  tbe  pot 
or  lot  cookerr;  a  enlbuitT  plant 


](  ol  riven  foraied  by  the 
whirled  round  In  original 

peculiar  cavity  in  chalk. 
-  -  -•-  (potTink),  n.     1.  A  hook  on  which 
kettles  ore  hung  over  the  lire.— 

1.  icMg;    ih.  aAire.— See  KkT. 


Pot-hook  I 


FOtllOa  (poth'oi).  n.    IPotha.  ths  nuna  of  b 
ipecln  ID  Ceylon. )     A  geniu  of  climbing 

Slanta,  nit.  orl«r  Artcem.  In  thsWeit  In- 
Jiimnd  SouUi  Amarln  Uieygcowon  trees. 
M  tb«  I17  doM  la  England.  Tba  bltda  or 
tha  leaf  Taiiai  la  shape  In  the  dJlTarant  ipe- 
det:  Ibera  it  a  nenlaient  tnatba  which  con- 
Ulni  a  ipidli  ol  inull  flowen  reaembllng 
(hoM  ot  ID  arum.     The  IcHvea  of  PaOict 


and  the  tooUtalki  4  I 


I  iporttman 


Fot-nonH  (potTiont).  n.    . 


Pot-huntw  (pofbuDt-Ar), 
who  ibooU  (nythlng  he  comei  uruB,  nii- 
Ing  more  ragaid  to  BlIlDg  bli  bug  than  to 
tha  ra]«i  which  regnlate  Ihe  ipoTt.  [Sling.] 

PoUfihomAnia,  Potlcbomud*  (pd'U-aho- 
nii'W'L  p6ai-iha-inft"iil).  n.  (Fr.  ;»tKA<i, 
a  poreelun  Tue.  and  mania,  Or.  mania, 
mania.]  The  att  or  proceu  gl  coitlng  (he 
Inilda  ot  glu*  TCHau  with  paper  or  linen 
Bowen  or  deiicei  vamlihed,  »  a*  to  gjie 
to  the  TCiMli  the  ippeuinna  ol  pilntvd 

PoUon  (pfahon),  n.  (L.  ptiia.  »  drinking. 
■  dnugnt,  trom  polo,  to  drink.  Poum  li 
the  ume  word  ander  a  diaerant  loim.1  A 
draught;  ninillr.  a  liquid  medicine;  1  doae. 
Soon  at  the  /tf^Hi  wdfkf  IheEr  h  Lini&n  counlflUDCcf. 

Pot-lMcail  (poMfchX  n.  A  lot;  1  dninkard. 
*  Tbla  Tillant  pot-Mch  that  ddod  hll  kneei 

PoUid(;pot'lld),n,  file  lid  or  ooTer  of  a 
pal  Sirham.—Peaid  valet.  In  tuam-en- 
gmlt,  ■  kind  of  bncket  Talte  which  forms 

Pot-toS'(ponok'),''tt '"5'hat  mav  chanca  to 
be  In  tha  pot  or  provided  for  dinner. —To 
lota  pet-biei,  ii  for  an  nnecpected  ilaitor 
to  parUk*  of  the  tunlly  dinner,  whaterer 
It  niij  cbinca  to  be.    [Coiloq.  ] 

Pot-nun  (pol^man),  n.  I.  Apot-oompanloD. 
i.  A  servant  at  ■  pnblla-hoDia. 

Pot-metal  (pofmet-al).n.  1.  An  inferior 
kind  of  bras*  (oopper  10  pirta,  lead  8  to  B 
paiti)  Died  tor  making  tincels.  and  Tsrlous 
laisa  mseliiued  in  the  aite—Z,  A  >p«clei 
of  atiloed  du%  the  colours  of  which  are 
Inoarporated  within  tbe  glus  whea  In  tha 
melting-pot  in  a  ttata  ot  tuilDo.— S.  A  kind 
of  out-iron  suitable  tor  malilDg  hollow 

[FromiUery.l    TheA'ue- 


■  blld  of  Jamaica,  6 


I   to  tha   tamliV  Capiimulgidn 
go«uucken.     From  Its  nocturasl  bkuJi* 

PotOn»(pl['orJl),n.  The  natlTa  nams  of 
tbe  kangaroo-rat    See  BBTtono. 

Pot-plafcol'pl),  n.  A  pie  made  by  oorering 
the  inner  surface  of  a  pot  with  paita  ind 
iHllDg  np  with  meat.  «i  De«f.  mutton,  fowl, 
Ac    BarOelL 


IS  LecyUiis:  so 
ly  Inilt.  which 


Ud  Uke 


Potabud.!  FoUlULnl  (pof  lUM.pofihtr). 


Pot-ahOt  Onf  ihol),  n.  I.  A  shot  Uken  tor 
tbe  sake  of  lllllng  tbe  pot,  Ultle  heed  being 
paid  to  preservlna  tha  appearance  ol  the 
inlmaL— 2.  A  ibotBred  wilf^out  rerydellbe- 


aboleoranambnah.    W.  II.  RutuU. 

Fot-IIIOtKpot'shotX  a.  Intoilcated:  dnink. 

'Being  nud»  periiapi,  and  hot  pot-thot' 

John  Taybtr. 
Potstane(po('>t0n>.  n.   A  couwly  granular 

gray  caloor.  tbe  Uuiu  nUariiof  Ainy,  It 
has  s  curred  and  nndutatlngly  lamellar 
atructore.  passing  Into  tlaty.  On  account 
naclty,  intuslblllty,  —- '  " 


Pott  (pol),  n.  A  die  ot  paper.  See  Pot.  & 
P0ll*«8  (pofi)),  fi.  [Fr.  polage.  Hi.  what 
oa»  puts  In  the  mti  I.  A  species  ol  food 
made  ot  meat  bmled  to  aottDets  to  water, 
nsnally  with  tome  vegetablet. 


in  (po-tAo'],  n.  Same  as  Polien. 
•  ipot'6T).n.  [From  pot.  ]  3.  One whos 
ailon  Is  to  make  earthenwan  Tei 
r  crockery  of  any  lilnd.  — £,  One  wh 
I  crockery.  Dt  QuiiiMV.  [TroTlnclal. 
I  who  pats  viands.  — /'eflen'  efoy, 

taecomei  rad  when  heated.  Ilat  nsa 


foot  ot  tbe  potter,  by  a  large  fly-wheel 
ilriien  by  an  aulsUnt.  or  by  ■Isam-power. 
A  Inmp  of  the  plastic  man  li  placed  upon 
the  wheel,  the  thumb  being  placed  In  tho 
centre  ot  the  lump  and  presaeddownwardi. 
A  hollow  Is  Ihiu  lormed  which  Is  widened, 
or  the  walls  contlnnad  vertically,  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  Tessel  to  be  made. 
Pottor  (pot'ir),  vi  (Comp.  8c.  pouter, 
paaler,  to  poke,  to  mmraige  in  the  dark,  to 
fumble,  to  trlde ;  3w.  pota,  D.  potrren,  peu- 
Urm.  to  poke  or  search  with  the  finger  or 
a  stick;  W.  patio,  to  poke  or  thrugt]  To 
busy  or  perpleji  one's  self  sbout  QlOes ;  to 
worif  with  Uttte  energy  or  effect ;  to  tiiite. 

~"  btg&B /0a#rfi(f  slwut. 


SI- 


n  from  Its  aptnes 


to  Tltrify  like  the  glaiing  of  potten' 

Pottory (pofSri), rt  [Fr.  iKi<me.frompo(,a 
pol.l  1.  The  ware  or  <esseliDi»dB  by  potters; 
earthenware,  glatsd  and  baked.— PoIUrv 
Kore,  Teasels  made  ot  olay  and  flintearth 
Intimately  blended  together,  moulded  Into 
the  required  torm,  and  then  baked  and 
glased.  Cream-coloured  pottery  was  in- 
vented by  Wedgwood,  about  ITflft— a  The 
place  where  earthen  vcibcIb  nn  manufac- 
lored.— 3.  Tbe  business  ol  a  potter. 

Tottlnni(pot'lu-l^),  n,  A  porringer.  Sir 
F.  Scott 

Potttni-hDnM  (pol'inghonaX  >>.  A  homo 
In  which  plimts  are  poited, 

Pottio  {pon).  ".    IKr.  po«(,  «dlm.ot  p«(} 
1.  Origlnalij.  aliqiiidmcHBureof  twoniT^i-tA- 
henca,  any  large  tankanL    'PotiUoi 
deep.'    Skai. 


lowing  ot  a  pottle  of  liquor  at  one  draught. 

FotUo-POt  (pon-pot),  n.     A  pottle.     SW. 

Potto  (pof  tAX  n.  A  name  given  to  the  kin- 
kijou,  B  singular  qnadraped  ol  South  Ame- 
rica.   See  ifcKAJoc. 

PottT-t«ter  (pnt'l-b»k-«r).  n,  [D.  pofte- 
iaklir]    A  common  term  lo  Mew  York  for 

Fotnlontt  (potTS-lent).  0.    fi.  ™«ii«nm». 
lnto.lrite.1  frompo(a,todrink.I  1. -Vearly 
tipey.  fioiJev.— I.FlttodrlDk: 


SS 


over  drink;  heated  to  latour  by  stroiDE 
drink. 

Pot-nlloper,  Pot-Tillar  (pot-wollDp-Cr. 
pofwol-It^.  n.  [Pot.  and  uallop,  to  boil] 
A  name  given  to  a  parliamentary  voter  In 
some  English  boroughs  before  tbe  pasoins  of 
the  reform  blUollS3£  It  iocludedjlheoneti- 
cally,  all  Inhabitants  procuring  their  own 
diet  In  practice,  every  male  inhabitaiit, 
whether  houaekeeper  or  lodger,  who  hud 
resided  six  months  In  the  borough,  and  hul 
not  been  chargeable  to  any  townihhi  la  a 


_  (pot-wonop-ing),  a.  A  term 
iruln  boroughs  In  England, 
"     passing  ol  the  reform  blU 

01  last,  au  wno  coiled  a  pot  were  entitleil 
to  vote.     See  P0T-Wil4*PKlL 
Ponoh (pouch), n.   [A  lottened  tonoolpi**, 
a  bag.  a  pouch.  J    1.  A  smalt  bag;  a  pocket 

£  A  protuberant  belly.  [Hnmoroua]— S.'a. 
bag  or  aac  belonging  to  or  lormlng  an  ap- 
pendage of  certain  animals,  as  that  ot  Loo 

Lttie  sac  or  bag  at  the  base  ot  some  petilo 
and  aepslB  of  nowera.— ^  A  cartrldge-bot 
6.  A  small  bulk-head  or  partition  in  a  ahlp'o 
bold  to  prevent  grain  or  other  looae  caiwD 
trom  itdttlng. 

Poach  (poucb).  v.t.  I.  To  put  Into  a  pondi 
or  pocket  '  The  common  heron  hath . . . 
a  wide  extensive  throat  to  pmeA  It  (pray).* 
JVrAnm,— 1  To  pocket  or  pnt  np  wiili 

Saletiy.  '  I  will  poucA  np  no  such  affroDt.* 
ir  W.  ScoK. 

Ponohed  (pouchi),  a.  Having  a  pouch;  ip*- 
cldcally,  turaished  with  a  pouch  for  carry- 
ing the  yonng,  ai  the  manaplahi. 

pomdt-monUt  (pouch'moath),  n.  A  month 
with  bmbberedllpt     Aih. 

Poncb-moathedtO>ouch'moaTBd).a.  Blab- 
ber-lipped,    Aintt^QTlK 

FoQChong  (po-ihong').  n.  A  black  tea;  a 
superior  kind  of  souchong.     SanmomSt. 

Pouflre,!  Ti,     Powder,     taaucer, 

PonaTe-nLitrOlutiit,t  n.  Suppoaad  to  sig- 
nify pulverised  iplcea     CAiTwr, 

PouOlrtteOiO-dretXn.  [Fr.]  AvarrpowBr. 
ful  manure  prepared  trom  night-aoll,  dried 
and  mixed  with  charcoal,  gypaum.  iK. 

Pook  (pOk),  V.I.  To  plucl;  to  pull  with 
nimblanesa  or  farce;  lopoke.    [8colch.| 


eenU)  centoiT. 

(dan. 
SeeP0WI>zlt.l 


Ponlp,  PonJ^  (poip).  n.   I 

Ij.pS)ipui.  BeeFOLTPna.l 
dibninchlale  cephalopod.  th 
-•••—  to  tbe  Sepia,  or  eon 

[p6lt).  n.  (Ft.  p<miti.  _  __ 
.    See  PocLTRy.l    A  yonng 


ch^en. 


you  up  crost-legged,  like  1 
fcaii  i  FI. 

PcmlterBr  (p*11*r-*r),  i 
l.Onewhomakealthlsb 
Inr  the  table,— 1  Forme 
oincer  ot  the  king's  hous 
charge  of  tbe  ponltry. 

PonlUoa  (pfil'tlsX  n,  (Fi 
pottage,  gruel,  pap.l  A 
meaLbiwd .  or  the  like  m 
to  be  applied  to  aurea.  in 
body,  sc.;  a  cataplasm. 

PoiLltloe(p«l'tla).v.i.   To 


hare  at  apouUn^ 
[See  POCLTBT.] 


lt,ynillll 
MlttouS 


Poulti7(Pfll'tn), n.  (AcoHectiveltijmjmiil, 
from  L.  puUvi,  a  yoong  animal,  achlclien; 


nte,  nr.  fat,  Iftll:       m*.  met.  her; 
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of  food,  for  their  egsi,  feathers,  Ac.,  laoh 

SKCooki  and  hem,  taneys,  ducki,  and  geeae. 

The  cock  was  of  a  larger  bre«d 
Than  modem  fuUry  drop.      Tennyson. 

Pooltxy-lUraM  (pOl'tri-hoof).  n.  AbaUding 
for  the  shelter  and  rearing  odT  pooltry. 

Pooltxy-yard  (portri-yird).  n.  A  yard  or 
place  where  fowls  are  reared. 

Fottlvwrnln  CporT6r-in),  n.  [Fr.  pwlvvrin^ 
from  L.  imlvM,  pulperw,  dust,  powder.]  A 
powder  flask  which  hung  below  the  bando- 
leers, used  by  musketeers  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Poimoe  (pouttsX  n.  [Fr.  jxmes.  It  pomiM; 
firom  L.  pwnex,  jntmieit,  a  pumice-stone.] 
1  A  line  powder,  such  as  pulTerized  sanda- 
raoh  or  cuttle-fish  bone,  used  to  prevent  ink 
from  spreading  on  paper,  but  now  almost 
entirely  supeneded  by  blotting-paper  — 
2.  Charcoal  dust  inclosed  in  some  o];>en  stuff, 
as  muslin,  ^.,  to  be  passed  over  holes 

Slicked  in  the  work,  to  mark  the  lines  or 
esigns  on  a  paper  underneath.  This  kind 
of  pounce  is  used  by  embroiderers  to  trans- 
fer their  patterns  upon  their  stulTs ;  also  by 
fresco  paintOTs,  and  sometimes  by  engravers. 
It  is  also  used  in  varnishing.— 8.  A  powder 
used  as  a  medicine  or  cosmetic. 

Of  the  flesh  thereof  b  made /MMKsr  for  sicke  men 
to  refresh  and  restore  them. 

FasstHgtr  ffBtHVtnuU. 

POUUM  (pounsX  v.C  pret  ib  pp.  pounced; 

ppr.  jpouneiiig.    To  sprinkle  or  rub  with 

pounce. 
Bronoe  (pouns),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  pouneed; 

Ejft.  pouncing.  [Ultiioately.  no  doubt,  from 
I.  pungpt  pwnitutn,  to  prick  or  pierce; 
comp.  Fr.  poinfon,  a  bodkin ;  0.&  pounr 
waned,  woriied  in  eyelet-holes;  Sp.  pvnehar^ 
jNinsor,  to  prick,  to  pierce— all  from  L. 
pymgo,  pundum,  to  prick,  to  pierce  (whence 
point):  punch  is  the  same  word  in  a  differ- 
ent form.]  l.t  To  make  holes  in;  to  work 
in  eyelet-holes.  'A  shorte  coate  ga^rded  and . 
pounced  after  the  galliarde  fashion.'  Sir  T. 
myoi.  —2.  To  seise  or  strike  suddenly  with 
the  daws  or  talons:  said  of  birds  of  prey. 

As  If  an  eagle  flew  aloft  and  then- 
Stooped  from  Its  highest  pitch  to  /»$*$iet  a  wren. 

Poii]IM(ponnsX  vi.  To  fall  on  and  seize  with 
the  daws  or  talons ;  to  dart  or  dash  on : 
with  on  or  upon;  as,  a  rapadous  Mrd 
pouncee  on  a  chicken. 

Derision  Is  never  so  agonising  as  when  it  ptunett 
0M  the  wanderings  of  mttguided  sensibility. 

Pounoe  (pounsX  n.  It  A  punch  or  stamp. 
'  A  pounce  to  print  the  money  with. '  Withau. 
2.  The  daw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
'  Winged  ministers  of  vengeance  who  carry 
your  bolts  in  their  pouncee  to  the  retnotest 
verge  of  the  sea.'   Burke. 

Althoogh  rather  a  small  bird  .  .  .  (tiie  brown  owl) 
is  possessed  of  a  powerftil  eounct  and  audacious 
spirit  Rtv.  y.  G.  tTaod. 

8.t  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet-holes. 
Ponnoe-boz,  Pounoe Vbox  ( pouns 'boks, 
poun'set-boks),  n.     A  small  box  with  a  per- 
forated lid,  used  for  sprinkling  pounoe  on 
pa]^r,  or  to  hold  perfume  for  smelling. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 

And.  twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 

A  prntnat-box^  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose.  Shak. 

POUnoed  (pounst),  a.  L  Furnished  with 
daws  or  talons. 

From  a  craggy  cHfl^ 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigocous  ypong 
Strong /MfMMiA  Tktmsmt. 

%\  Ornamented  with  a  continuous  series  of 
dots  over  the  entire  surface.  *Oilt  bowls 
paumeed  and  pierced.'    Holinehed. 

Found  (pound  X  n.  [A.  Sax.  Dan.  Sw.  loeL 
and  Ooth.  puna;  O.  pfund;  from  L.  pondo,  a 
pound,  akm  to  L  pond ta,  a  weight  used  in 
a  scale,  from  pendo,  to  cause  to  nans  down. 
See  Pbtdamt.]  l.  A  standard  wei^t  con- 
sisting of  IS  ounces  troy,  or  18  ounces  avoir- 
dupou.  The  troy  and  the  avoirdupois 
pound  are  not,  however,  the  same.  The 
pound  avoirdupois  weighs  7000  grains  troy, 
and  the  pound  troy,  67<K>  grains.  — 2.  A 
money  of  account  consisting  of  20  shillings, 
or  2M  p«ice,  orisinallv  equivalent  to  a 
pound  weight  of  stiver ;  nence  the  origin  of 
the  term.  It  is  usually  discriminated  from 
the  pound  weight  by  the  epithet  eteiiing. 
The  iKmnd  Sboa  was  only  equal  to  a  twelfth 
of  the  pound  sterling,  that  is  It.  8d. ;  it  also 
was  divided  into  20  shillings,  but  the  shUUng 
was  only  worth  an  English  penny. 

Pound  (pound),  n.  (A.  Sax.  pund,  an  Inclo- 
snre;  wnenoe  pyndun^  to  shut  in;  a  different 
form  of  pen,  an  indosure,  and  also  otpond.] 


An  inclosure  erected  by  authority,  in  which 
cattle  or  other  beasts  are  confined  when 
taken  in  trespassing,  or  going  at  large  in 
violation  of  law;  a  penf oldor  pinfold.  Com- 
mon pounds  are  termed  pounds  overt,  that 
is,  o]^n  pounds;  covered  pounds  are  called 
pounds  oovert,  that  is,  dose  pounds. 

Found  (pound),  v.t  To  shut  up  as  in  a 
pound;  to  confine  in  a  public  peniold.   '  The 

•  exploit  of  that  gallant  man  who  thought  to 
potmd  up  the  crows  by  shutting  his  park 
gate.'   MUtan.    See  IXPOUHD. 

Pound  (pound),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  imn^dn,  to 
beat,  bray;  the  d  has  become  attached,  as 
in  eound,  compound]  L  To  beat;  to  strike 
with  some  heavy  instrument,  and  with  re- 
peated blowi^  so  as  to  make  an  impression. 

with  crud  blows  she  ftundt  her  blubber'd  cheeks. 

2.  To  comminute  and  pulvorise  bv  beating; 
to  bruise  or  break  into  fine  parts  by  a  heavy 
instrument;  as,  to  pound  spice  or  salt 
'Would  crush  and  pound  to  dust  the  crowd 
below.'  J>ryden. 

In  the  early  ages  people  converted  their  com  into 
flour  hy  eaimJin£  k  between  two  stones. 

7 .  s.  urn. 

Poundage  (pound'iJX  n.  l.  A  sum  de- 
ductMfrom  a  pound,  or  a  certain  sum  or 
rate  per  pound;  spedflcally,  in  the  truck 
tyttem,  a  deduction  of  about  6  per  cent 
made  uiwn  workers'  wages  in  consideration 
of  money  having  been  advanced  to  them 
before  the  pay. 

There  were  considerable  additions  made  to  It  last 
year ;  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  which,  however,  make  a 
tenant's  house,  that  pays  me  tolerable /»wM<^!ivir. 

2.  Payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  a  commod- 
ity; an  impostonce  collected  onmerchandise 
imported  into  or  exported  from  England, 
conjoined  with  a  levy  on  wine,  of  so  much 
per  tun:  hence  the  term  '  tonnage  (or  rather 
tunnage)  and  poundage,*  the  former  ulti- 
mately fixed  at  8s.,  the  latter  at  6  per  cent 
8.  In  taw,  (a)  an  allowance  formerly  made  to 
the  sheriff  upon  the  amount  levied  under  a 
writ  of  eapiae  ad  eati^adendum;  now  abo- 
lished by  5  and  6  Vict  xcvUL  (J>)  The  allow- 
ance  made  to  the  sheriff  upon  the  amount 
levied  under  a  writ  of  flert  faciae.  When 
the  amount  does  not  exceed  £100  the  pound- 
age is  Is.  j^T  pound,  above  that  sum  dd. 

PoundaM  (pound'I^X  ^  1-  Confinement 
of  cattte  in  a  pound.— 2.  A  mulct  levied 
upon  the  owners  of  cattle  impounded,  some- 
times for  their  care  and  keep,  but  more 
usually  as  a  fine  for  trespass. 

Poundage  (pound'ij),  v.t.  To  assess  or  rate 
by  poundage;  to  collect,  as  poundage.  'The 
custom-house  of  certain  publicans  tJiat  have 
the  tonnsging  and  poundaging  of  all  free- 
spoken  truth/    MiUffn. 

Poundal  (pound'id),  n.  The  name  proposed 
by  Prof.  James  Thomson  for  the  IMtish 
kinetio  unit  of  force— the  force  necessary, 
when  applied  for  one  second,  to  give  to  a 
weight  of  one  pound  a  velodty  of  one  foot 
per  second. 

Pound-toreadl  (poundlirfichX  n:  The  break- 
ing of  a  public  pound  for  releasing  beasts 
confined  m  it    maekatane. 

Pound-cake  (poundlcakX  n.  A  rich  sweet 
cake,  so  named  from  a  ]>ound  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  different  ingredients  being  used 
in  the  making  of  it,  so  that  it  was  pound 
for  ptmnd.    Simmonde. 

Pound-ooTert  (pound-kov'tetX  n^  See 
Pound. 

Pounder  (pound'^ri  n.  l.  A  pestle;  the  in- 
strument of  poundmg.— 2.  A  person  or  thing 
denominated  from  a  certun  number  ox 
pounds.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  pieces 
of  ordnance  along  with  a  number  to  expreee 
the  weight  of  the  shot  they  fire;  thus  a  64- 
pounder  Is  a  cannon  firing  balls  wdghlng 
each  64  lbs.  Before  the  passing  of  tne  re- 
form bill  of  1867  the  term  ten-pounder  was 
applied  to  the  lowest  grade  of  parliamentary 
electors  in  dtles  and  boroughs,  or  those 
who  paid  £10  of  yeariv  rent  —8.  A  large 
pear.  'Bergamot  and  pounder  pears.' 
Dryden.—A.  One  that  keeps  a  pound  for 
cattle. 

Pound-fboUBh  (pound-fOllah),  a.  Xegleot- 
ing  the  care  of  XBrge  sums  in  attending  to 
little  ones.  Used  only  in  the  phrase  'Penny 
wise  and  pound-foolwi.' 

Pound-keeper  (poundlcdp-te),  n.  One  who 
has  the  care  of  a  pound. 

Pound-oyert(pound-d'v6rt),n.  SeePouHD. 

Pound-rate  (ponnd'rfttX  n.  A  rate  or  pay- 
ment at  a  certain  proportion  for  eadi 
pound. 


Pounaonedyt  pp.  [See  PoirNCfB,  punch.] 
Punched  with  a  bodUn.    Chaucer. 

Poupe^t  v.i  To  make  a  noise  with  a  horn. 
Chaucer. 

Pouneton  (pO'p6-tonX  n.  [Fr.  poup4e,  a 
doU,  from  L  pupo,  a  girl,  damsel,  doU, 
puppet]  1.  A  puppet  or  little  baby.  Pols- 
grave.^%  Hashed  meat    Simmcnds. 

Pour  (pdr),  v.t  [Perhaps  from  W.  bwrw,  to 
cast^  to  throw,  to  shed,  as  in  bwrw  daorau, 
to  shed  tears ;  Inorwawlaw,  to  rain ;  owrw 
eira,  to  snow.  ]  1.  To  cause  to  flow,  as  « 
liquid  or  substances  consisting  of  small 
putides.  in  a  stream  dther  out  of  a  vessd 
or  into  it;  aiL  to  pour  water  from  a  pail;  to 
pour  wine  into  a  decanter:  to  pour  out  saxid 
or  dust— 2.  To  send  fortn  in  a  stream  or 
continued  succession,  or  in  large  quantities; 
to  emit 

London  doth  /M«r  out  her  dtlsens.       SMoM. 

8.  To  give  vent  to.  as  under  the  influence  of 
strong  feeling.  *  Pour  out  your  heart  before 
him.'  Ps.  Ixfl.  &— 4.  To  throw  in  profusion 
or  with  overwhelming  force. 

Now  will  I  shortly /M<r  out  my  fiuy  MPon  thee. 

Pour  (pdr),  v.i.  1.  To  flow;  to  issue  forth  in 
a  stream,  or  continued  succession  of  parts ; 
to  move  or  rush,  as  a  current;  as,  the  rain 
poured;  the  stream  tKmrfd.— 2.  To  rush  in 
a  crowd  or  oontinuea  procession. 

A  ghastly  band  of  slants, 
AU/MtHiw/'  down  the  mountain,  crowa  the  shore. 

PourOhaoOit  v.t  To  purchase;  to  buy;  to 
provide.    Chaucer, 

Pourdiai,  t  n.  Acquisition  ;  purchasei 
Chaucer. 

PourOft  a.    Poor.    Chaucer. 

Poure,t  v.l  To  pore;  to  look  earnestly. 
Chaucer. 

Pourer  (p6fta),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
pours. 

Pourle  (pOM)>  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  small 
quantity  of  anv  liquid.— 2.  A  vessd  for  hold- 
ing  beer  or  other  liquids^  with  a  spout  for 
pouring;  a  decanter,  as  distinguished  from 
a  wug;  a  cream-pot;  a  small  ewer.    OalL 

Pourileu.   See  Purlhu. 

PourpartT  (pOr-pHr'ti),  n.  [Fr.  pour,  for,  and 
parts,  part  party.]  In  mio,  a  division  among 
partners  of  unds  which  were  before  held  in 
common. 

Pour-point  (pdr'pointX  fL  [Fr.,  from  pour, 
for,  and  poindre,  L.  pungere,  to  prick.]  A 
stuffed  and  quOted  dose-fltUng  body  gar- 
ment formerly  worn  both  by  civil  and 
military  men;  so  named  from  the  needle- 
work employed  in  its  construction  or  orna- 
mentation. It  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
during  the  Crusades  ss  a  substitute  for 
heavy  armour;  and  it  continued  in  use  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Charles  IL 

Pourpreeture  (pi^r-pres'tOr),  n.  [O.Fr. 
pourprendre,  to  seize,  surround,  pourpri' 
eure,  an  inclosure.  ]  In  law,  anything  done  to 
the  nuisance  or  hurt  of  we  sovereign  de- 
mesnes, or  the  highways,  &o.,  by  inclosureor 
buildings,  endeavouring  to  make  that  pri- 
vate whidi  ought  to  be  public ;  a  wrongful 
indosure  of  or  encroachment  on  the  pro- 
perty of  another. 

rouxvulyantb   See  PursuivI^. 

Pourtrale,tv.l  To  portray:  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture.   Chaucer. 

Pourtralour,t  n.  A  portrayer;  a  drawer 
of  picturea    Chaucer. 

PourtratturOft  n.  A  picture  or  drawing. 
Chaucer. 

Pourtray  (pOr-tr&'),  v.t  See  Poktiult. 
Ezek.  iv.  1. 

Pourveyanoe.   See  Pubystahci. 

Poua8e,tn.  [A  corruption  of  pu2s0.]  Pease. 
Speneer. 

Pouisette  (ptt-setOk  v.i  To  swing  round  in 
couples,  as  in  a  country-dance.  '  PoutmU 
ting  with  a  sloe-tree.'    Tennyeon. 

Pouisette  (p6-set7,  n.  [Fr.f  A  figure,  or 
part  ol  a  figure,  in  a  country-dance. 

Away  went  Me.  Pickwick  down  the  middle  to  the 
rery  end  of  tiie  room,  back  again  to  the  door— ^#Mr- 
sHie  everywhere— loud  stamp  on  die  ground  ready 
for  the  next  couple— off  again— nil  ue  figore  over 
once  more.  Dicktns. 

Pounia,  Pouale  (po'ssx  n.   i.  A  cat»2.  A 

hare.    Bwme. 
Pout  (pout  or  p<)tX  n.    [A  corruption  of 

povM.\  A  young  partridge  or  moorfowl;  the 

chicken  of  any  dmnesticated  fowl ;  hence, 

a  young  chUd.    [Scotch.] 
Pou^t  (pout  or  pOtX  v.i.    To  shoot  at  young 

grouse  or  partridges.    [Scotch.] 
Pout  (pont\  v.i.   [Perhaps  from  W.  pwOaw, 

to  push,  to  thrust,  or  from  dial  Fr.  pot. 


ch,Maia;     di,  Sc  lodk;     g,  90;     J.job;    A,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     VB,  CAen;     th,  CMn;    w,  idg;     wh,  wMg;     xh,  asure.— See  Ksr. 


Pomo«{potll'o.),n.  IPirtftu,  the  nuns  0/ « 
■pecla  In  CeyloiL  ]  A  geom  of  climbing 
pUntd  DHL  order  Araccn.  In  the  W«>C  In- 
iU«  and  South  Amertn  they  grow  on  treo. 
ti  the  Irydoet  lu  Engluiil.    Tbe  bltii   ' 


dMitliere  1>  *  pertieuiit  tpatbe 

tdtlu  A  nadli  of  imall  Aowon  roumbllne 
tboH  of  ui  ■mm.  The  liHTe*  or  Paf— 
nilmata  ere  S  feet  ind  the  tootitalki  1 1 

Fot^OOH  (polTioiu).  n.     An  »lB-hon»e, 


FVtlOll  {fVihoa).n.  (t.  pofio,  ndtlnlrine. 
e  dnuitht.  from  poto,  to  drlnlL  Paum  ii 
the  lune  word  under  m  different  torm.1  A 
dnogbt;  netullj,  ■  liquid  medicine;  ■  doie. 

Ion  toma  bniUih  fann  o(  «Etl(  or  bear,       iliiron. 

PoMMOht  (potlichX  n.  A  ut;  >  dninkird. 
'ThiB  **1Unt  pot-ltedi  (hit  apoa  hli  kneea 
lui  drunks  thouMnd  pottleL/oAn  Taylar. 

FoUld  (pot'Ud),  n.  The  lid  or  corer  of  a 
pot  Dtrlmm.—PoUut  ml™.  In  ttaam-on- 
giat;  a  kind  of  bnnliet  valve  which  lomu 
Ibe  cover  ol  the  air-pump. 

P«t-lnOk  (potlukX  1.  Whatmarehinoeto 
be  Id  the  pot  or  provided  for  dinner.— ro 
tote  pcl-luik,  li  tor  an  anexpected  vialtor 
to  partalie  of  tbe  famllj  dinner,  vhatarer 
It  mai'  chance  to  be.    [Colloq. ) 

POt-DUa  (pofman),  n.  1.  A  pot-compaalon. 
S.  A  lerrant  >t  a  pnbllc-honae. 

POt-meUl  <  pof met-al ).  n.  1.  An  Inferior 
Uud  of  br*M  {eopper  10  parti,  lead  e  to  8 
puts)  ued  tormulDB  tauceta,  and  various 
larBB  TesHbi  Died  In  the  arts— 1.  A  apede* 
ol  italaed  sUu,  tbe  coloun  of  whleb  are 
taworporsted  within  the  glaia  when  In  the 
ueltuiE-pot  In  1  ttate  of  nulon.— s.  A  kind 
ol  out -Iron  lultable  for  making  hoUow 

Pl>tO0ftio-ttlT.n.    [Fromlticrj.]    TheiVyo- 


lalca,  be. 


gDBtmckers     F 

■pecle*  of  owl 
Potoroo  (poror- 


.    See  BETTONO. 


Pot-pie  (pot'pll,  n.  A  pie  made  by  oorerlDB 
the  Inner  lurface  of  •  pot  with  pute  and 
fUling  up  with  meat,  as  beef,  motion,  fowl. 


„  II  Lecyll 
woody  fruit, 
thst  of  a  lar. 


•blch  openi  Hltb  *  lid 


;x 

Pot-wmriTCpS^pO-rti.  n."  ITt.  pot.  poLand 

■     'o  putrefy,  to  boll  veir  much;  L, 

rot]    1.  A  dish  of  dirf(       '  ' '    ' 


rtrefy,  ti 
.    1.  A  d 
and  Tegetabl 

(0  perfume  »  room :  (b)  a 


ked  togethe 
collecdon  ; 


Fotaliud.t  Potalutnl  (pof iMrd,  pof  ibb), 
TL    ApoUberd, 

Fotabard  (pot'ihtrd).  n.  [Pot,  indfArril^ 
t^trd,  (Ared.  A  SiUL  MMnl,  a  fragment, 
from  tsMmn,  to  ihear.  1  A  piece  or  frag- 
ment of  an  earthenware  pot.     Job  li.  & 

Pot-nbOP  (pot'ibop),  TL  A  imall  drinking 
^op  where  pota  of  ale  an  got. 


ie  pot,  little  heed  being 
red  without  Terydellbe- 
<uih.    W.  H.  BuaeU. 


Pot-ihOtKpot'ihot),  o.  I 
'Being  mad.  perh(  — 
Jalm  Tai/ter. 


. Jlatlngly  li 

uctara.  paaiing  Into  ilaty.     On  ■ 
--  ---acit]',  Infuilblllly,  i"  "  -" 


,    Full  of  confldence 


Pott  (pot),  n.    A  ilie  ol  paper. 

F0tta<«  (pofaj),  n.  [Fr.  poli 
oDe  puis  la  tbe  pet.)  I,  A>[ 
nude  of  meat  bcHled  to  loftD 
uauallf  with  >ome  tegetabte*. 
^jKrtjwl^jmw.;  and  Ehu  cu 

i.  Oatmeal  or  other  porridge. 
Ewtun  (pD-t«n'), ».   I 

Potter  (pot'4r),B.   iFVo 
occupaOoB  -  • 

hawki  crockery!  Dt  Quini 

Tarlety  of  cl~  -'  - 


PottUUI  (potlnX 

!■'  to  jnake  'eartht 

incev.  [Provincial.] 
t.—pBttrrt  ofalF,  a 

Jlih  or  gray  colour, 

red  when  heated  Tliatueed 

in  a^l^  on  which 


nhy^*^--" 


Hei  moved  by  the 
by  a  large  fly-wheel 

A  lump  of  the  plaatlc  maai  la  placed  upon 
the  wheel,  tbe  thnmb  being  placed  In  the 

A  hollow  ii  thui  forined  which  is  widened! 


Potter  (pot'irX  o.i     (Comr, 

lumble,  to  trifle  :Sw.pofo,  D.  j. ,__ 

s  itlck;  w!  duKd,  Co  pukeor  thmiL)  Ti 
bugy  or  perplei  one*a  Klf  sbont  Ijiflea ;  U 
work  with  little  ener([j  or  effect ;  to  trifle 
[Colloq,] 


lei^,  to 


to  vlliil;  Uke  the  glsiliig  ol 
POttWy  (pot'*r-IX  n.  [TT- poltnt.iivmpM.^ 
pot]  l.TbewareorveMelamade  by  pollen; 
earthenware,  glued  and  baked.— /"of Ury 
unre,  vesuli  made  ol  day  and  fllnt-esTtli 
Intimately  blended  together,  moulded  Into 
the  required  form,  and  (beu  baked  and 
gbued-  Cream-coloured  pottery  was  In- 
•ented  by  Wedgwood,  about  1799.— i.  Tbe 

Slace  when  earthen  leaaeU  are  muDlac- 
ured.— &  The  bnilneai  of  a  potter- 
Pottlncer  (pot'ln-jar),  n.    A  ponlngar.  Sir 

PotUnx-bonM  (poffng-boua),  n.    A  houae 

In  which  plants  are  poltj^d. 
Pottle  (pon),  1.     [Ir.  peifel,  a  dlnu  of  pot] 

1.  Originally,  a  llqnld  meaeure  ol  two  qaaits; 

hence,  anv  large  tankard.    '  FotaUoni  poUIc 


snail  baaket  for  boldlni 

jt  (poH-dratt),  A    Th 

iwing  of  a  pottle  of  liquor  at  one  di 


fruit 


Potto  (pot^lA),  n.     A  name  ^ven  to  the  ktn- 
kajon,  ■  alngnUr  quadruped  ol  South  Atne- 


Potnlent  ►  (pofa-Ient).  a  [L  pomknuii, 
Intoilcated,  (mmjmW,  to  drink.]  1.  Nearly 
drunk; rather tlpQ.  Anley  — IFittodrlnk; 
drinkable-    JoXnian. 

Pot-TftllAUt  (pot-val'yant),  a.    Courageous 


;  heated  to  Tilour  by  alrtms 


potVol-     ..         .       . 

A  name  given  to  a  parliamentary  roier  ui 

•ome  Engllib  borongha  before  the  nuiing  of 

cally,  all  inhabitants  procaring  their  own 


.._ uiekeeper  or  lodger,     .._ 

reaided  (ii  monlhe  In  the  borough,  and  had 
not  been  chargeable  to  any  townihlp  aa  k 
pauper  for  twelve  montha,  waa  entitled  to 

Pot-traJloplllK(poi-wo11oi>-ing\(i.  A  term 
applied  to  certain  Iwrougha  m  England, 
w^en.  before  the  pauing  ol  the  reform  blU 
■■     ■      boiled  a  pot  were  entitled 

nedformolpote. 


a  A  protuberant  belly.  [Hnmorona)— S.  A 
big  or  asc  belonging  to  or  forming  sn  ap- 
pendage ol  certain  anlmala,  aa  that  ol  tha 

little  aac  or  bag  at  the  baaa  ol  aome  petalm 
and  aapali  of  flowers— S.  A  cartrldge-lKUL 
9.  A  amall  bulk-head  or  partition  In  a  ■hlp'a 
hold  to  prerent  grain  or  other  loota  cargo 
from  ihlhlng. 
Fondl  (poucb),  e.l.     1.  To  put  Into  a  i 


.  wideeitei 


The. 
laivetl 


jron  hath  .  . . 

to  pouch  It  (preyl' 


rlUpoueAui 

PouCJled  (poucht).  a.  Having  a  pouch;  ipe- 
clflcaily.  lamlahed  with  i  pouch  for  einy- 
Ing  the  joaos,  la  the  minuplala. 

Poncb-month  (ponch'mouth),  n.  A  uonlli 
with  blubbered  lips    Ath. 

Poach-mouUiedf<pouch'mouTHd),a.  Blub- 
ber-lipped.   AiniWBTtli. 

Ponohong  (pO-ahongT,  n-  A  black  tea;  a 
■uperior  kind  of  aoncbnng.    SinuiwiHlL 

Fondre,!  n.    Powder,     aiauctr. 

Pondr»-marcJlU]t,t  n.  Supposed  to  alg- 
nily  ptilverliod  ipices     Chatietr. 

Pondretto (pO-dret), n.  (!>.)  Averypowor. 
fill  manure  prepared  from  nlght-aoU,  dried 
and  mixed  with  charcoal,  gypaum.  Ac 

Ponk  (pOk),  e.t.  To  pluck;  to  pull  wiUi 
nlmbleneu  or  force;  to  poke.     (ScoCch) 

P011ka,t  1.    [3ee  Ptrct.]    The  laliy  BoUn 

FoulAlne  (im-lanO,  n.  pi.  [Vr.\  A  long- 
pointed  ihoe  worn  in  the  flfteentn  eenturj. 

Fonloe,!  n.    The  pulae.     ChaHttr. 

Fonldavlltt  n.     State  u  PnUdarv. 

Fonldnd,! fp.  [Fr.poutdrrr.  SeePowDBL] 
Bednced  or  beaten  to  powder  or  dnit ;  ipot- 
ted;  variegated.    Spenaer 

FouldTOn  (poul'dron),  n    Same  aa /'avlifnn 

Pcmle  (pol),  n.  I.  In  eanl-^v><>0<  eee  Fool. 
Fonip,  FoiiJie  (polpX  "     1^-  povipe.  tron 

dlbranchlate  cepha1op«I.UieOctopas.n«^ 

silled  to  the  Bepis,  or  common  cnttle-flah- 

See  OcTOPiTS. 
Ponlt(pd1l),  n.  [Fr,  paul*(.adlnL  of  »■;(, 

1  hen.     bee  PocLTRT.]    A  young  chicken, 

partridge.  gron«.  ftc. 
Pbnlteii  (pert«r),  n.     A  poulterer.     'Hang 

you  up  croH-legged .  like  ahare  at  afwuIUrV 

Poulterer  (pC!'t«r-*r).  n.     [Be 
I.  One  who  makei  It  hli  businea 

officer  ot  the  klng'i  houaehold, 
charge  of  the  poultiy, 
PonltUe  (pAl'Ui),  n.     [From  L. 
pottage,  grnel.  pap.l  A  eolt  CO    . 
meal,  bread,  or  the  like  moU  Hying  aubstanoa, 
llled  to  lores  Inflamed  parti  ot  Ihi 


e    POCLTBT.J 


[(.pulKs 

MlUODcl 


.teplaii 


PonUiaa  (pAl'tla), 
tice:  to  apply  a  po 
PoultlTet  6*ltlT). 


pouidcfl. 

lecUMfroSpSit. 

1^^5.7  cHckenl 

.., )    Domeatic  fowl! 

reared  for  tliclr  flab  aa  an  article 


raltryM'triVn.  [Aco 
luUet;  Ft.  poulit.  a  chli 


U,  Bo.  sbune;      J,  Sc  ffy. 
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of  food,  for  their  egn,  feftihen.  Ac,  lach 
aKCoduand  hem,  tiurkeys,  docki,  and  geeae. 

The  cock  was  of  a  larger  breed 
Than  modem  f^uttry  drop.      TennytwH. 

Poultry-home  (pOrtrl-homX  n.  a  building 
for  the  shelter  and  rearing  ox  poultry. 

Pooltry-yard  (pOl'tri-yiidX  n.    A  yard  or 

_place  where  fowii  are  reared. 

TOllTBndn  (porT6r-in).  n.  [Fr.  poulMrin. 
from  L.  imlvM,  wdvtrU,  doft,  powder.]  A 
powder  flask  which  hung  below  the  bando- 
leers,  used  by  musketeers  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seTenteenth  centuries. 

Poimoe  (pounsX  n.  [Fr.  pmot.  It  pomiM: 
from  L  putnex,  pumieit,  a  pumice-stone.] 

1.  A  fine  powder,  such  as  punrerized  sanda- 
raoh  or  cuttle-fish  bone,  used  to  prevent  ink 
from  qneading  on  paper,  but  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  blotting-paper.— 

2.  CSianoal  dust  inclosed  in  some  open  stuff, 
as  muslin,  Ac,  to  be  passed  orer  holes 

S ricked  in  the  work,  to  mark  the  lines  or 
esiipis  on  a  paper  underneath.  This  kind 
of  pounce  is  used  by  embroiderers  to  trans- 
fer their  patterns  upon  their  stulTs ;  also  by 
fresco  painters,  and  sometimes  by  engraTers. 
It  is  also  used  in  Tarnishing.— &  A  powder 
used  as  a  medicine  or  cosmetic 

Of  dM  flesh  thereof  b  made /MMKsr  for  sicke  nen 
to  refresh  and  restore  them. 

Pasttnt*^  ffBeHVtnuU. 

Pounoe  (ponnsX  v.t  pret  St  pp.  ptmnced; 
ppr.  pouncui^.  To  sprinkle  or  mb  with 
pounce. 

Poimoe  (pouns),  v.L  pret  A  pp.  pounced; 
ppr.  pouncing.  [Ultimately,  no  doubt,  from 
L  pungo,  punctum,  to  prick  or  pierce; 
comp.  Pr.  poinfon,  a  bodkin ;  O.S.  poun- 
toned,  woriced  in  eyelet-holes;  8p.  punchar, 
pwuar,  to  prick,  to  pierce— all  from  L. 
pungo,  jmnetuns  to  prick,  to  pierce  (whence 
point):  punch  is  the  same  word  in  a  differ- 
ent form.]  Lt  To  make  holes  in;  to  work 
in  eyelet-holes.  'A  shorte  coate  gajiled  and . 
powoed  after  the  galliarde  fashion.'  Sir  T. 
JRyot— 2.  To  seixe  or  strike  suddenly  with 
the  daws  or  talons:  said  of  birds  of  prey. 

As  If  an  eagle  flew  aloft  and  then- 
Stooped  from  its  highest  pitch  to  p»umtt  a  wren. 

P01l]IOO(pouns).vi  To  fall  on  and  seize  with 
me  daws  or  talons ;  to  dart  or  dash  on : 
with  on  or  upon;  as,  a  rapadous  bird 
jNmnoM  on  a  chicken. 

DerWon  is  never  so  agonixing  as  when  it  /aunees 
0H  the  wanderings  of  mwgiiided  sensibility. 

Jtffrty. 
POUUM  (pounsX  n.  Lt  A  punch  or  stamp. 
'  k  pounce  to  print  the  money  with. '  WithaU, 
2.  The  daw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
*  Winged  ministers  of  vengeance  who  carry 
your  bolts  in  their  pouneee  to  the  relnotest 
verge  of  the  sea.'   Bttrke. 

Althoogfa  rather  a  small  bird  .  .  .  (tiie  brown  owl) 
b  possessed  of  a  powerful  Munct  and  audacious 
spirit.  Rev.  J.  G.  Wocd, 

8.t  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet-holes. 
Ponnoo-boz,  Ponnoet-box  ( pouns 'boks, 
poon'set-boks),  n.     A  small  box  with  a  per- 
nwated  lid,  used  for  sprinkling  pounce  on 
paper,  or  to  hold  perfume  for  smelling. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 

And,  twixt  hb  finger  and  hb  thumb,  he  held 

A  pmtneit-h«K,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  hb  nose.  Shak. 

Ponnoed  (pounst),  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
daws  or  talons. 

From  a  craggy  cUIT, 
The  royal  eagle  draws  hb  vigorotts  ypong 

Thtms 


Strong /MfiKm^ 


Thtfmson. 


t.t  Ornamented  with  a  continuous  series  of 
doll  over  the  entire  surface.  'Gilt  bowls 
poimoMi  and  pierced.'    Hdin^ud. 

Found  (pound),  n.  [A  Sax.  Dan.  Sw.  IceL 
and  Qoth.  puna;  Q.  pfund;  from  L.  pondo,  a 
pound,  akm  to  L  pondut,  a  weight  used  in 
a  scale,  from  pendo,  to  cause  to  hang  down. 
See  PKTDAifT.]  1.  A  standard  weight  con- 
sisting of  12  ounces  troy,  or  18  ounces  avoir- 
dupois. The  troy  and  the  avoirdupois 
pound  are  not,  however,  the  same.  The 
]>ound  avoirdupois  weighs  7000  grains  troy, 
and  the  pound  troy,  57<K>  grains.— 2.  A 
money  of  account  consisting  of  20  shillings, 
or  2M  pence,  or^nally  equivalent  to  a 
pound  weight  of  sttver ;  hence  the  origin  of 
the  term.  It  is  usually  discriminated  from 
the  pound  weight  by  the  epithet  iteriing. 
The  pound  Some  was  only  equal  to  a  twelfth 
of  the  pound  sterilng,  that  is  1«.  8d. ;  it  also 
was  divided  into  20  sMlUngs,  but  the  shilling 
was  only  worth  an  English  penny. 

Pooilll  (poundX  n  [A.  Sax.  jmtui,  an  Indo- 
sure;  whence  pyndan,  to  shut  in;  a  different 
form  of  lien,  an  indosure,  and  alsoof  jm»mL] 


An  incloture  erected  by  authority,  in  which 
cattle  or  other  beasts  are  confined  when 
taken  in  trespassing,  or  going  at  large  in 
violation  of  law;  a  p«nf oldor  pinfold.  Com- 
mon pounds  are  termed  pounds  overt,  that 
is,  open  pounds;  covered  pounds  are  called 
pounds  eovert,  that  is,  dose  pounds^ 

Poiliul  ^>ound),  v.t  To  shut  up  as  in  a 
pound;  to  confine  in  a  public  peniold.   *  The 

'  exploit  of  that  gallant  man  who  thought  to 
pound  up  the  crows  by  shutting  his  park 
gate.'   MUtan.    See  Impound. 

Pounil  (pound),  v,t  [A.  Sax.  punian,  to 
beat,  bray;  the  d  has  become  attached,  as 
in  eoundf  compound.}  L  To  beat;  to  strike 
with  some  heavy  instrument,  and  with  re- 
peated blowi^  so  as  to  make  an  impression. 

With  crud  blows  she  ftuiuU  her  blubbered  cheeks. 

Dfyden. 

2.  To  comminute  and  pulvorise  Inr  beating; 
to  bruise  or  break  into  fhie  parts  by  a  heavy 
instrument;  as,  to  pound  spice  or  salt 
'Would  crush  and  pound  to  dust  the  crowd 
below.'  Dryden. 

In  the  early  ages  people  converted  their  com  into 
flour  yjif  fottfuUng  It  between  two  stones. 

y.  S.  MiU. 

Poundage  (pound'&iX  n.  l.  a  sum  de- 
ductedfrom  a  iwund,  or  a  certain  sum  or 
rate  per  pound;  spedfically,  in  the  truck 
tyttem,  a  deduction  of  about  6  per  cent 
made  upon  workers'  wages  in  consideration 
of  money  having  been  advanced  to  them 
before  the  pay. 

There  were  considerable  additkms  made  to  it  last 
year ;  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  which,  however,  make  a 
tenant's  house,  that  pays  me  tolerable  >0«w<^Sivir. 

SAenitctte. 

1  Payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  a  commod- 
ity; an  imjxwt  once  collected  on  merchandise 
imported  into  or  exported  from  England, 
conjoined  with  a  levy  on  wine,  of  so  much 
per  tun:  hence  the  term  '  tonnage  (or  rather 
tnnnage)  and  poundage,*  the  former  ulti- 
matelv  fixed  at  8s.,  the  latter  at  6  per  cent 
8.  In  taw,  (a)  an  allowance  formerly  made  to 
the  sheriff  u];K>n  the  amount  levied  under  a 
writ  of  capiae  ad  eati^aeiendum;  now  abo- 
lished by  5  and  6  Vict  xcviiL  (J>)  The  allow- 
ance made  to  the  sheriff  upon  the  amount 
levied  under  a  writ  of  fterl  fadat.  When 
the  amount  does  not  exceed  £100  the  pound- 
age is  Is.  pot  pound,  above  that  sum  6d. 

Poundage  (  pound'l^  X  n.  L  Confinement 
of  ci^Ue  in  a  pound.  —2.  A  mulct  levied 
upon  the  owners  of  cattle  impounded,  some- 
times for  their  care  and  keep,  but  more 
usually  as  a  fine  for  trespass. 

PoandAM  (pound'ip,  v.t.  To  assess  or  rate 
by  poundage;  to  collect,  as  poundage.  'The 
custom-house  of  certain  publicans  that  have 
the  tonnaging  and  poundaging  of  all  free- 
spoken  tenth.     MUton. 

Poundal  (pound'al),  n.  The  name  proposed 
by  Prof.  James  lliomson  for  the  British 
kinetic  unit  of  force— the  force  necessary, 
when  applied  for  one  second,  to  give  to  a 
weight  of  one  pound  a  velodty  of  one  foot 
per  second. 

Poiind-lireaoh(pound'br6chXnL  The  break- 
ing of  a  public  pound  for  rdeasing  beasts 
confined  m  it    Biackttene. 

Poimd-cakO  (poundldUcX  n.  A  rich  sweet 
cake,  so  named  from  a  pound  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  different  ingredients  being  used 
in  the  makinsr  of  it,  so  that  it  was  j>ottnd 
for  pound.    Simmonde. 

Ponnd-ooTert  (pound-kov'tet),  n.   See 

POUHP. 

Pounder  (pound'^rl  n.  LA  pestle;  the  in- 
strument of  pounding.— 2.  A  person  or  thing 
denominated  from  a  certun  number  ox 
pounds.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  pieces 
of  ordnance  along  with  a  number  to  express 
the  weight  of  the  shot  they  fire;  thus  a  04- 
pounder  is  a  cannon  firing  balls  weighing 
each  64  lbs.  Before  the  passing  of  the  re- 
form bill  of  1807  the  term  ten-pounder  was 
applied  to  the  lowest  grade  of  parliamentary 
electors  in  dties  and  boroughs,  or  those 
who  paid  £10  of  yeariv  rent  —8.  A  large 
pear.  'Bergamot  and  poundor  pears.' 
Dryden—A.  One  that  ke^  a  pound  for 
caUle. 

Pound-fOOllBh  (pound-fOlldi),  a.  Negleot- 
ing  the  care  of  Xsrge  sums  in  attendmg  to 
liUle  ones.  Used  onbr  in  the  phraae  'Penny 
wise  and  pound-footwL* 

Ponnd-kaeper  (poundlcdp-te),  n.  One  who 
has  the  care  of  a  iwund. 

Poiind-oyert(pound-d'vArt),ii.  See  Pound. 

Pound-rate  (pound'rit).  fi.  A  rate  or  pay- 
ment at  a  certain  proportion  for  each 
pound. 


Pomuonedyt  pp.  [See  Poitncb,  Puhoh.] 
Punched  with  a  bodkin.    Chaucer. 

Poupe,t  v.i.  To  make  a  noise  with  a  horn. 
Chaucer. 

Poupeton  (pO'pA-tonX  n,  [Fr.  poupSe,  a 
doll,  from  L  pupa,  a  girl,  damsd,  doll, 
puppet]  1.  A  puppet  or  little  baby.  Pate- 
gravc—i.  Hashed  meat    Simmonde. 

Poor  (pdr).  v.t  [Perhaps  from  W.  bwrw,  to 
oastw  to  throw,  to  shed,  as  In  bunrw  dc^prau, 
to  shed  tears ;  bwrwgwlaw,  to  rain ;  owrw 
eira.  to  snow.  ]  L  To  cause  to  fiow,  as  « 
liquid  or  substances  consisting  of  small 
ptftides.  in  a  stream  either  out  of  a  vessd 
or  into  it;  as.  to  mmr  water  from  a  pail;  to 
pour  wine  into  a  decanter:  to  pour  out  sand 
or  dust— 2.  To  send  forth  in  a  stream  or 
continued  succession,  or  in  laige  quantities; 
to  emit 

London  doth/M«r  out  her  citizens.       SAoA, 

Z.  To  give  vent  to.  as  under  the  inflnenoe  of 
strong  feeling,  '^ovr  out  your  heart  before 
him.'  Ps.  Ixfl.  &— A  To  throw  in  profusion 
or  with  overwhelming  force. 

Now  will  I  shortiy /M«r  out  my  fury  upon  thee. 

Esek.  vii.  8. 

Pour  (pdr),  v.i  l.  To  fiow;  to  issue  forth  in 
a  stream,  or  continued  succession  of  parts ; 
to  move  or  rush,  as  a  current;  as,  the  rain 
poured;  the  stream  poured. —t.  To  rush  in 
a  crowd  or  continued  procession. 

A  ghasdy  band  of  riants, 
hJlpowring  down  the  mountain,  crowd  the  shore. 

Poiirdiaoe|t  v.t  To  purchase;  to  buy;  to 
provide,    chauen. 

Ponrdiag,  t  n  Acquisition  ;  purohasei 
Chaucer. 

PourOft  a.    Poor.    Chaucer, 

Poiire,t  v.i  To  pore;  to  look  earnestly. 
Oiaucer. 

Ponrer  (pdi'toX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
pours. 

Pourle  (pOM)»  n.  [Scotch.]  L  A  small 
quantity  of  any  liquid.— 2.  A  vessd  for  hold- 
ing beer  or  other  liquids,  with  a  spout  for 
pouring;  a  dedsnter,  as  distinguished  from 
a  mug;  a  cream-pot;  a  small  ewer.    QaXX, 

Pouxueu.   See  Purubu. 

Pourpartsr  (por-piir^ti),  n.  [Fr.  pour,  for,  and 
partft,  part  party.]  In  laiff,  a  division  among 
partners  of  lands  which  were  before  held  in 
common. 

Ponr-polnt  (p(^pointX  n.  [Fr.,  from  powt, 
for,  and  pcindre,  L.  pungere,  to  prick.]  A 
stuffed  and  quilted  dose-fitting  body  gar- 
ment, fonnerly  worn  both  by  dvil  and 
military  men;  so  named  from  the  needle- 
work employed  in  its  construction  or  orna- 
mentation. It  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
during  the  Crusades  as  a  substitute  for 
heavy  armour ;  and  it  continued  in  use  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Charles  IL 

Ponrpreftnre  (pOr-pres'tOr),  n.  [O.Fr. 
pourprendre,  to  seize,  surround,  pouipri- 
eure,  an  indosure.]  In  law,  anything  done  to 
the  nuisance  or  hurt  of  the  sovereign  de- 
mesnes, or  the  highways,  Ac.,  by  indosure  or 
buildings,  endeavouring  to  make  that  pri- 
vate which  ought  to  be  public ;  a  wrongful 
indosure  of  or  encroachment  on  the  pro- 
perty of  another. 

Prariroiyant   See  PuRsuivAtT. 

PonrtrAle,tv.t  To  portray;  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture.   Chaucer. 

PonrtraUmr.t  n.  a  portrayer;  a  drawer 
of  picturea    Chaucer. 

Poiutnltore^t  n.  A  picture  or  drawing. 
Chaucer. 

Ponrtray  (pOr-tri'),  v.t  See  Portiult. 
Ezek.  Iv.  L 

Ponrveyanoe.   See  pubtbtahcb. 

Poui8e,tn.  [A  corruption  of  pulss.]  Pease. 
Speneer. 

Ponisette  (pO-setO^  v.i  To  swing  round  in 
couples,  as  in  a  countiy-donce.  '  Poutrnt' 
ting  with  a  sloe-tree.'    Tennyeon. 

POQSeette  (p6-set7,  n.  [Fr.f  A  figure,  or 
part  of  a  figure,  in  a  country-dance. 

Away  went  Mc  Pickwick  down  the  middle  to  die 
very  end  of  tiie  room,  back  again  to  the  door—^cus' 
sttle  everywhere— loud  stamp  on  the  ground  ready 
for  the  next  couple— off  again— «U  toe  finre  over 
once  more.  Duktns. 

PonMie,  Ponile  (po'sfix  n.   L  A  cat— 2.  A 

hare.    Bwme. 
Pout  (pout  or  pOtX  n.    [A  corruption  of 

povM.\  A  young  partridge  or  moorfowl;  the 

chicken  of  any  domesticated  fowl ;  hence, 

a  young  chUd.    [Scotch.] 
Poq^t  (pout  or  pOtX  v.i    To  shoot  at  young 

grouse  or  partridges.    [Scotch.  ] 
POnt  (pout\  v.i.   [Feriiaps  from  W.  pwtiaw, 

to  push,  to  thrust,  or  from  diaL  Fr.  poi. 


ch,Main:     di,  Sc  lodk;     g.  po;    ],job;    fk.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  slnp;     VH,  CAen;     th,  CMn;    w,  idg;     wh,  ivAig;     xh,  axure.— See  Ksr. 


MM 


jMiut.  iwU«,  Fr.  pot.  tbe  Up;probibl;iuici: 
Dsctfld  with  Vt.  boudtr,  to  be  lol^.]  L  ' 
thnut  out  tbc  tlpe,  u  in  mUeonsB,  c( 
tempt,  or  lUipleuun:  hence,  to  lookauUi 


Pout,      „ 

tn  •aUcnneu:  i  nt  of  tallenan*. 
Pout  (poutl  n.     (Comp.  cctpout,  A.  Su. 

i1e-puta.i    A  H*  flih  of  a<s  cod  Und  (Xer- 

rAtu  luKs),  oBJled 


PooH'  Fittaa  tCa/vi^a  nr.  Cnlturvm 

K.  Anristrot  plgsoTi,  u  laUed  IromlUln- 

llitid  bnuL 
Ponter  (ptSf  ftr),  n,  one  wbo  abooCa  >t  Touug 

ETOoia  uiouti)  or  partrldgn.     [Scotch.] 
Prattler  {pu»B'er),  n.    Powder.     [Sceteh.) 
POUthlSljF  (poaf  Ing-ll),  ode.    In  m  pouting 

or  lullen  mumer. 
Puvarty  (portr-tl),  n     [Kr.  poutreW,  L 

f»uw^«,  from  »uj 

1.  tIw  itaU  of  being  ] 


, U,  WrUBrtir  of 

Barrenneu  of  Hntlmenl  or  omft- 
'  of  Idsu  or  InfoniuUan:  u.  (he 


hmtM  of  >  oompoaiUoiL    (e)  Wini 

tBCtof  vonUornMuuotexpieMioL;!!,  lb 
rsHrtvof  Uognige.— 3TH.7ndlcence.pei 


Ucli,  want,  uantlnsH,  ipuinsneet,  m 


IMH.  leJtuieDeM. 
dncsd  Id  ■  itala  of  pc 


iT'«r-tl-ttrukk  a.    Se- 
,io™»tr;  IndleeDt 

Pair  (ponX  Murf.  An  exoluutloii  of  con- 
tempt; M,  pou.  mnr.    Shak. 

?ow(poa).n.  The  head:  IbepoU  iBcolch.) 

?(nnUL(pan'Mi),«.  [Aformol  (Milan.]  A 
nra  freah-mter  Oih  pecnltu  lo  Loch  to- 
raond,  of  IbaVuiiu  Coireconiu  (<7.  C^tdiCt, 
mnch  nuetnbuiigthanlng,  »hJ  often  etlied 
thelmh-interheiTlng.  lUBedili  delicate. 

FOWdar  (poo'dtrX  n.  [FT.  pmOrt,  O.Fr. 
peuldn,  It  pejetn,  from  L.  piltii,  pulvtrit, 
mtU  powder, )  1.  Any  dir  iDbMaaoe  com. 
poied  of  mlnato  puUclea.  whether  nittanl 
or  utUcUl :  nion  Beaenlir,  m  aubiCuice 
oommlnutad  or  triturated  to  flne  pvtlclee. 
1  A  compoilUon  of  ■altpetre,  ■nlphur.  and 
ducGoal.mlxed  aadgnnolMed :  giupawder. 
Bae  OuMPOWDis.— S.  Halr-povder  (which 
mt/i. — L  Tlolenee;  tumult    Budlbrat. 

POVd*r(pon'd«r)t«.(.  1.  To  reduce  to  flne 
MTtlckai  to  comminute:  to  polieiiie;  to 
bftarat*;  to  pound,  grind,  or  rob  Into  thie 
pwtlclee.— t.  To  (prinkle  »lth  powder,  or 
Bi  with  powder;  a^  to  poitdtr  tbe  hair. 

'nev  wen  of  ipHlrv  whtic.  ■«  thv  rnwter  If 
anhl  to  tsTsm  ub  Hilii  ud  cMb  or  loli,  Ihlckir 


t.  To  aprtnUe  with  nit;  locom.  aimaat 
POVdar  (pon'der),  e.i.  L  To  come  with  ido- 
lenoe  and  tamall;  (o  act  Tlolentlj.  '  Down 
BOmeaa  UEejuHnleriivapouthem.'  SirS. 
L'Ettranfft. 

•B  become  Uke  powder.— 


I.  To  fall  to  doil 


Powa«r-bOZ  (pou'der-boka),  n.     A  hoi  in 

which  hetr.powder  la  kept 
PoirdBT-Oart  (poD'd^r-kkrt),  n.   A  cart  that 

ciuTlea  powder  and  ahot  for  BrtUlery. 
PowdBiHlhsit  <pou'd«r-cbe>t).  n.    A  mud] 

box  or  caaa  chaned  with  powder,  old  nalla. 

tc,,  fuMued  lo  (he  aide  of  a  ship  to  be  dla- 

chuved  at  an  enemy  attempting  to  board. 
Fowdmd  (pou'dtnn  p.  and  a.  L  Bednced 

to    powder;    aprlnkled    with   powder.— 

i.  aprlnkled  or  mixed  with  aalt^aalted;  aa^ 


Powaer-lloni(pou'd*r.hom),  n.  A  horn  In 
wblch  gunpowder  uaed  to  be  carried  br 
apcrtamen  befcio  the  Introduction  of  eait- 


POWdsrlluc  (pon'der.lns]k  »■  A  nunc 
(aanydevlcs  uaed  In  flUing  op  vacant 

Powdt^Ug-tnb  (pou'dftr.lng.tnb),  il 
tub  or  veaael  lu  which  meat  la  con 
aalud.— 2.  A  heated  tub  where  an  lb 


Fowdsr-lnagtulila  {poD'der-mae.a-:En).  n. 
A  pUcowhere  powder  Itttored:  generally 
a  bomp-proof  building  In  fortiBed  placei, 


powder  la  made. 
-mliw  (pou'der.min),  n. 
filled  with  w -■—  * 


Fuwdar-mlll  (i 

m]ne(r  -  „    — 

ration  filled  with  ennpowder  for  the  pi 
poae  of  bUatlng  rocki,  or  lor  blowing  up 

Powder -monkey  (poa'der-mong-id).  n. 

A  boy  In  former  tlmea  employed  on  thlpa 
for  bringing  powder  from  (he  magailDe  to 

Powder-puff  (pou'der-puf ),  n.    A  Und  of 

pad  of  looee  texture  used  for  powdering  the 

Powd8r-room(poa'der-«m),n.  The  apart- 
ment in  a  ahip  where  gunpowder  la  kept 

Powdeiy  (pon'dir-l).  a.  l.  Sprlnkted  or 
covered^  with  powder ;  ibouuding  in  pow- 
der ;  BpecincaUy.  In  &o(.  having  a  aurfaco 

pliimi.— £.  ReaemMlng  powder;  conilatlng 
of  powder-     ■  The  powdery  aaow.'    WorrU- 


Power  (pou'ir),  n.     [O.Fr.  pooir  {Mod.  lY. 

futwir).  from  an  old  InOnlo™  padir,  from 
L  poUre  (It  foUrei,  to  be  able,  nwd  for 
L.  vattnm,  pofui,  pmte,  to  be  able,  from 

GHa.  able,  and  tutn.  tite,  to  be.  polia 
lug  Hkla  to  Skr.  pati.  a  lord,  a  maater. 
and  pal.  lo  rule,  to  gorem.  Tnra  pom 
coma  also  DoRiMa.pgteni;  Ac]  l.AblUtyto 
act,  Tegarded  ai  latent  or  inlveient;  the  fa- 
culty of  doing  or  performing  fomethlng; 
that  In  virtue  of  which  one  can;  capablUty 
of  prodndng  an  eSMt;  at.  the  wiKr  of 
TolnnUrir  modon:  Iha  poiHrot  heA  to  melC 
wai.— I.  AblHty  rennied  aa  put  forth  or 
exerted ;  itnugUi,  lorco.  or  energy  manl- 
feitad  fn  action :  u.  the  pmeer  of  i3«m  In 
roortng  machinery;  the  pouar  exerted  by  a 
liydraollc  preaa.— B.  Capad^;  auacepUbU- 
Ity;  fltneaa  to  be  acted  on:  called  atao 
Paaive  Poatr.  The  employment  of  the 
word  lo  a  panlve  tense  li  not  strictly  cor- 
rect, but  It  has  received  general  acoept- 

m.hciUxy. -e  m.v  ipplyil  b«t  re  iV  «iiilV. 


4  Natural  atrength  ;  animal  itrength  ;  aa. 
tlie  pouer  of  the  arm  eierted  In  lifting, 
throwing,  or  holding. —  &  InAnence;  pre- 
valence upon;  ae,  the  poiBer  of  the  mind,  of 
the  ImaglnetlDn.  of  Uie  fancy,  'Tbepoupn- 
of  fancy. '    Skak. 

A.  Faculty  of  th«  mind  aa  manffeoled  by  a 

parttcuUr  mode  of  operation;  aa.  the  pouw 

reaaoulng  pouwva. 


T.  Ability,  natural  or  moral:  eapabOltff. 

among  men;  the  eierclteoi  control;  com- 
mand ;  (iia  righ(  of  govendng  or  actiul 
government;  domlDioo:  nile:  away;  antho- 
rity.  'Nor  paller'd  with  Et^naJOod  f(« 
paunr.'    TenntiKn. 

—In  pouter,  a  phraae  applied  to  a  political 
aection  or  party  who  hold  olDce  hi  a  goTem- 
ment— ft  One  who  or  (hat  which  eierdMa 
anthority  or  ooDtrol;  a  sovereign,  wbelhor 
emperor,  king,  or  goTemlog  pttnoe.  or  tlia 
legislature  of  a  ataia^  aa.  the  great  vaetrt: 


naval  poHer,' the  g        ,  .     

in.  A  aplrlE  or  luperiiuman  agent  tupipoaed 
(o  have  dominion  over  some  part  of  OM- 
dlrinKy:  a^  celestial  pimn;  the 


!.I,egal  anthorlty; 
Inveated  with  ample  pnHr;  the  envoyhas 
full  pomri  to  n«Dll«t«  a  tnaty,— ik  In 
vueS.  (a)  that  which  prodocei  notion  or 
force,  or  which  may  ba  appBBd  to  pis. 
duce  It;  a  mechanical  agnit;  m,  ooe  of 
the  mechanical  powers.  See  imaer  Hb- 
OBANlciL.  (ft)  The  moving  tore*  ^vUsd 
to  overcome  some  resiataiiM,  raise  sods 
weight,  or  produce  Uu  leqnlied  tBaet. 
Thus  the  preaiure  of  a  weight  the  elMtlo 
force  of  a  spring,  the  muscular  toroe  of  man 
and  animals,  wind,  welcr,  atmm,  are  am- 

Eloyed  as  powen  In  machinery.  Power  may 
a  exerted  tor  the  purpose  of  prodndna  cr 
preventing  motion;  In  tlie formar  aneN  I* 
oaUed  a  montng  pamer  or  /ores,  and  in  Iha 
latter  a  tuslaining  ptutr  or  fini,  (e)  Ha- 
chaulcBl  adrantace  or  effect;  a^  Hiapemr 
or  meohsnlcal  adnntsge  of  Uie  larer  in- 
creaaea  aa  the  dlitance  a  the  moving  torca 

£lso  termed  the  pmrer)  from  the  tSlcram 
creaaea,  and  diminishes  s*  the  dlituwa  of 
the  weight  or  resistance  from  tlie  nma 
point  Incresaes    (d>  Force  or  effect  ooodd- 

cfaloe.— 11  In  uriiA  and  oto.  (ha  pradnct 
arising  from  themnlttplicatianotaniinibrT 
orquanUty  Into  itself  TheUnt  powarol 
any  number  or  quantity  Is  the  nnmbai  or 
ananUty  Itself.  Thla  when  mulUpUsd  bitD 
lUelf  becomes  ttie  snuire  or  ssewii  power 
of  the  quantity;  thla  again  multlpllad  by 
the  original  qoantlb'  iHcomes  Uu  eats  or 

..-•_., ,.■ mnlO_plled  by  the 

the^wtk  p«env 


original  qui 


fraetinnal,  according  u  they  liave  negatire 

or  o*,  b'.  ai,— li  In  opfici,  the  degree  to 
which  an  optical  liu(ranieD(,  aa  a  (deaoopa 
or  microscope,  magnlBea  the  ippanot  linsar 
or  auperllcral  dlmenalona  of  an  objeel;  — 
IS.  A  large  quantity;  a  great  nombsr;  aa, 
a  poatT  of  good  things.  [Colloq.  )-lT.  In 
lam.  (a)  a  term  conuaoiily  employad  (o  da- 

Xtfl  a  reaerration  made  In  ■  conTeyuca 
r  for  (he  party  conreyine,  or  tor  soma 
other  part^,  to  enable  him  to  do  eerUIn 
acta  regarding  (he  property  eanveyad.  (()An 
authority  which  one  gives  (o  another  lo  act 

make  leasps,  raise  ponlona,  or  thellke. — 
J'diht  D/ii»smefi,  authority  given  lo  a  par- 

- —      ■•         q^aals,  [     -    -    ■ 


n  time,  af l«r  a  formal  demaitd  of  p«- 
—  Grral  paatn  ijf  Surgpi,  a  term  ui 
m  di  plomacy  by  which  Is  nntally  meant 
Britain.  France,  Aoattl^  Oermany, 


Fit*.  Ikr,  fat.  ftll;       mS,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     uAle,  not,  mOvei       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound; 


puwutruL 


b.'  CaTnilm.—S.  CkpablBol  being  affsctad 
br  powar:  wmlbls. 
towvtal  ifoa'ti-Ivl'l,  a.  L  Bavlna  grut 
power;  *bl>  to  priMacs  jmit  eOects:  eiert- 
mg  grnt  [oroe  or  enacg;  i  itraiiii  iiilsbty: 
potent ;  [Dteiue;  emcMloiu;  M,  >  potHr/uJ 
lutioa ;  ■  pffWr^A^  moiunb ;  ft  iKWf^AtJ 
«ialiw;pinn>^fliJ  uvumnt*.  'TbairiBiMr- 
/uT  frlendi.'  SHo*.  •Wlntert  pomrftU 
wind.' S*ot  'Dninibj  thejMWf^duii.' 
Ska*.  '  Mlitona  pimrfiil  a  er  ttaa  blood.' 
AJiat.  •  Tba  King  of  OIott,  In  hli  tmetrftii 
Word  Mid  Bplrtf  union.— i.  Wooitrtuay 
or  nnoomnunlr  grut  or  namuoni.     [Vul- 

T^M  piuw  wu  ion  D*  Mdlt-llkfr-ai^f  b<|nT— 
ud  wSlh  ft>«lprr/W  Imp  of  wira  BCrbvL     CiHttf, 

[In  thli  lenie  often  a«ed  kdvNtlallT;  u. 
jioi«VW  good,  l—8T»,Mtohty,  potent,  inita- 
Bnl,  itrong^  Intanie.  forcible,  cogent,  uiflu- 
SDtlml,  efncacloai. 

Powartnlly  (pon'*r-(nl-llx  '«''■  In  ■  iK)we> 
hi  manner;  with  great  fome  or  eoargj;  po- 
(antU:  mlgimif :  willi  gt«kt  effect;  lordblj: 
dther  In  ■  phnlcal  or  moial  aanaa.  '  Tboae 
thlon  whlcli  orgs  men  uuit  pnotrfuliy  to 
[onaka  tbelr  tin*,'    nUdtaon. 

PawBTtnllUBiCpoB'tr-rHl-ncaXn.  Tlieqiu- 
lltrof  being  powsita];  font;  power;  mlotaL 
'The  poianfiilM4$  of   ChrlaUaD  rellgloiL' 


not  able  to  producv  anjt  effect 
pomtrUm,  dead  ubatauoa  aa  matt 


TOTO-Ioon  (pon'ir-ltim}.  n.  A  loom 
worked  bywatar.  M«ain,  or  toina  mechanical 

iftw-prni  (pon'iT-ptaaX  n.  A  piintina- 
pnaa  worked  l>r  iteam.  water,  or  olber 

n^ridnm  Cpoot'droD),  n.    a«e  FxniBKiw. 

PeiWMW&(paa«)ii'dC),f>.  [P'iU.tlMlMad. 
and  jodden.  ]  An^  mlitare  of  looongruona 
•ort*  of  load :  •pecHlollj',  iheep't-bBad  broth. 
or  milk  and  meal  boiled  together,  [aootch.} 

tawt^tpoaVtr).  n.    A  Und  of  pigeon.   See 


Heno^  conjnratlon  performed  lor  the  enre 
of  dlaeaiM  and  olber  porpoaea.  —  1.  The 
leatt^  dueea.  and  other  pnblie  doltin  ol 
the  American  Indiana  prellmlnarr  to  a 
■rand  boot,  a  council,  a  war  expeditloii. 
or  the  like.  Hence  the  term  ia  applied  tn 
Hortta  America  lo  anji  aproarlana  mMtlng 


I.  To 

Pntpoka). n.  [A peculiar ipelllng ol poekt, 
|d.idpaat.  aee  POCJCI  EnipUTe  poitolea 
ou  the  bodr;  a  diaeaae  chanctertiad  by  put- 
tnlea,  the  t«m  balnc  rMtrloted  to  Ihne  or 
toor  diaeaae^  aa  tba  amall-poi,  chlcken-poL 
and  lb*  Tsnereal  dlaeaaa  otherwiae  called 
VPliUla.  Fm,  wtttwnt  an  ecritlMt,  waa  for- 
merlr  often  ued  aa  a  mIM  Impncallan  ^ 
at,  Ptm  npoD  blm  I  The  teaereal  dlaeaaa 
waa  (4tan  moken  of  at  Uw  great-poi.  to 
dlaUngnlib  It  trom  amall-poi. 

PmOiokike.L  Tocommnnlcatelhapoior 
nonwtl  rllatiae  to.    Wtmtltr. 

flV(polXfL  |0.  Ft.  <q>a4  Uod.  Fr.  opinii 
a  pnv,  fopport,  tram  O.  Fr.  put,  pSi,  a 
riung-gronnd.  from  L.  podiuna,  ■  belgbt. 
Or.  faiien,  a  dim.  of  poitt,  jiadai.  a  loot) 
L  A  prop  or  nipporL—t.  A  rope^lancer^ 
pole.  J(*Moiv-a.  ApolB(<ilmp<ilortt«er 
■  boat     BaUaitU.    [froTlndalSngUah.! 

ttvl  (pol'al).  n.  A  Und  o(  ttriped  ■tall 
m  cohering  aeate  and  benchea.  Svnmondt- 

PvrnWlotTpol-Eit'dd).  n.     A  poniard;  a 

r  1^1  have  h  vt  thAr^pdattd.  Ibu  b  ilull  Ibb 
P^mtt«UP^;n«t>iL    [A Und o( din. of 


POTOtt  (l 


lo  {Dargput  BneoubiTii.   SmAI 


in  the  dnlf  of  Naplrx, 


and  alio  In  other  i _ 

bourhood  of  extinct  volcanoea,  largely  em 

E loved  In  the  manntactiire  of  Boman  a: 
ronuUc  oetoent, 
PntAmUntmln.  [D.I  Aaoitofllghlartuei 
In  Holland.     See  Phul 
PrsotialCprak'tlhi.a.     1. The  aame  aa  Pmc 
litaL^i.  Arttol;  treacheroui;  deceitful 

Prs^t  (pnk'tlkX  il    Practice,    /teliquic 

rntotlWUUtr  (prak'U-ka-hU'1-tl),  n.  Thi 
qualltT  or  atale  of  being  pnctlcable;  feaal 
bUitjp.    'The  pnttitaSiUy  ol  travelling, 


. .  . be  applied 

., 1  Capable  or  beln; 

- , ,  a  praetioMi  Tirtoe.— 3.  Ci 

'  betug  oaid;  eapahl*  of  being  saaied 
illed  OT«r;  paaaable ;  eaialliMe :  aa. 
eoUf  breach.     -Wben  theroadi be- 

Kin  to  bacoma  BmeK 
o-au,  PraethabU. 


vroctiesMe 
tiling*  whi< 


StoU.- 

... -applied  to 

be  performed  If  the  ne- 

meana  could  be  obtained: 

la  limited  In  11*  appUciUon  to 

~'~  are  to  be  performed  br  the 

,  or  which  may  be  appUeO,     It 

.    ..    lor  Archimedei   to   lift  the 

3nt  it  wai  not  prattieiMer 

»Wmi«M  (pmfrU-ka-bl-nei),  n.  He 

Qoallly  of  being  practicabla    '  Demonilrat' 
Ina  both  the  equltabteneaa 
WM  of  the  thing.'    JXla. 
Fraotla*U]r  (prak'U-ka-bll),  ad>. 


:  w]  th  action  or  perform- 

TneUottl  (prak'tl-kal),  0.  tt.  prattiait. 
Or.  Braltacn,  active,  practical,  tromiiraiat, 
to  do,  to  woA ;  hence  pnttim,  pratUetMi, } 
Kelating  to  practice.  n»,  or  emploinnent : 
oppoaedtomeulaJiH,  idol,  or  AeoreUeai; 
at.  (a)  capable  of  being  turned  to  oae  or 
account;  reducible  to  oae  In  the  conduct  of 
life.  'FaraUpraeClgEUputpoaaa'  Mataalaji. 


pnotlce ;  capable  of  reducing  knowledge  c 
theorlea  to  actual  uae  or  practice;  aa.  ■ 
praeiieal  mind ;  a  pnutiaai  onderatanding. 

poHible  thai  ibvj  iD%ti  Kan  achinvd  Uwu  oblect 

(c)  Edncal«d  br  practlca  or  axparlcnce; 
aklUad  in  Bclaal  woik^  «hlblEliig  know. 


aiperlanca; 
.^PraeHal 
,     .         .  one,u»oalll 

to  the  Injur*  or  aononnce  ol  hli  peraou. 
FnctlaaiQr  (prak'ti-kal-l-tl),  n.     Same  aa 

PnwUnUU  (prak-tl-kal-ll),  adv.  1.  In  a 
pnctlcal  manner;  from  a  pnctlcal  point 
ol  Yiew;  not  merely  theoretically  r  —    "- 


PntOtlaUlieH  (prak'U-kal-neiV  n.  The 
qoalltj  of  being  practical ;  pncUcallty. 

PnctlM  (prak'tli),  n.  [Toimerlj  pme- 
liete,  praOUei,  trom  O.Fr.  fratttoiu.  Fr. 
pratwiw.  loimed  bom  Gr.  pmMiK.  prac- 
tical knowledge.  See  Fkictical.]  1.  An 
action;  a  piece  of  conduct:  a  proceeding: 
action;  at.  to  be  gnjltj  of  corrupt  pmetieu 


i.  Frequent  or  curtomarj  action ;  cuitom 
or  habit ;  nae  or  oaage ;  aa.  the  pm^iee  of 
tialng  early  or  ol  dining  late ;  the  pntUet 


of  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  mombig 

en^ei  of  accoonte ;  the  practia  of  virtue 
or  dee.— &  Stata  ot  Iwliig  lued ;  cr~' 


1.  Dexterity  acquired  by  nae ;  experience. 

A.  Ucthod  or  art  ol  doing  anything:  actual 
perfoimanoe :  dlatingulihed  from  lACOry. 


1.  Drill ;  Bierciae  for  inatnicllan  or  dlad- 
iline;  u,  the  troopi  are  dally  called  out 

ibc'mn  1o  UtBinaad  Ehaakmj  fui  icood  tunu.  iaal- 
I.  Skilful  or  artful  management;  dexterity 


FrMttdUl  (prak-Uth'ui),  n.  On*  who  la 
■killed  in  anything  by  practice.     OOodridk 

Pnotlelta,!  n.     Piactice,     Chiuw. 

PrtOtleka,t  a.     PractloaL    SpfTUtr. 

practlckl  (prak'tikaX  n.  'The  noma  for- 
merly giren  to  the  iworted  dacl¥an>  ot  the 
Court  of  Baulon  In  Scotland  on  account  ot 
their  authority  in  ftifnc  aad  proving  the 
pnctlce  and  conauatntUnary  rnlaa  oflaw. 
Thay  are  now  termed  Dieitlau. 

PmnlMnt )  (praktli^ntX  n.  L  An  agent 
i.  A  traitor :  contedtrate  in  treachery. 

Pimotll*  Cpr»k'ti»)|  0,1.  pret  A  pp.  ynio- 
tUed ;  ppr.  praetittnff.  [From  the  noun.  1 
'  To  do  or  perform  frequently,  cnitomarlly. 


sse* 


o  prtutite  gmmljig; 


fraud  or  decepUon ;  to  prattiu  the  virtui 
of  charity  and  bencflceuoe. 

i.  To  uieoreierFlaefDrinatructlonordiac 

EUne,  or  as  a  profeulon  or  art ;  ai.toproiXf 
m  or  medicine;  toprae(if*giinneryorau 
veylng.     'There  •hall  hevraciia  tlltiat 

orpracUce;  loperfom 
1. 1^  teach  by  practir 
G.fTo  n»a;  to  makei 


Bt  To  entice  or  draw 
PnotlH  (prak'tia). 
ppr.  pnutUiiiff.    1.  To  perfonu  certain 
tnquently  or  cnitamarlly.  either  for 
•tructlon,  profit,  or  amui 
pntUtt  with  the  broadswr 
with  the  rifle.— t  To  form  i 
In  any  manner.    ■Bhalli>ra' 


-oetiaKl; 
aa,   to 


t.  To  u*e  artlBrea  or  itratagema      'Wl 
praetitt  againit  thee  by  poiion.'    Shak, 

Aad  do  Bot/nfAn  oniaF.CDOivi'iIh  mofn.  TnKjrjt 

fi.  To  uae  medical  methoda  or  experiment 


ch,  chain;      Ah,  Be.  lock;      g,  po; 


li,  vAlg;    ih,  aiure.— Bee  Kei. 


A  protnuloa  of  ths  U 

_.,  __led  alio  Wi 
and  Ba.    It  !■  A 


lilted  bceMt 
Poiitar  (pOtir),  n.  0ns  who  iht 

snuM  ^onta)  or  putildget.    [Scotcb. ', 
FowtherQm'H'ftrt,  It.    Powd«r.    [Scctih-l 


£1  AtiriMratplgsaii,  •acilled  tnimlUI 

Fm^tgly  ^oiiVlDg-iiji'adi 

TovartJ'  <portr-tl),  n.  |Fr.  jamnU,  L 
jMiiparikw.  tran  wiup*r.  poor.  See  FoDS. ) 
L  ^nia  itotfl  of  Imng  poor  or  Indigent;  Indl- 
geocei  iruit  or  aurdty  at  idcmu  oI  nbtlit' 

E  A  daBclancT  of  neceuuy  or  detinbls  gle- 
tUitji;  btnennau;  poonma:  u,  pmrlfiot 


1*  or  InfonnsldoD:  m,  the 
wtwW  ol  a  cempodtlon.  (s)  Wuii  or  ds- 
Tectoi  wordiDf  msuuDt  aipreialaji;  u»  the 
jHtMTtiroI  lugoage.— SYD.  ludlBsoco,  pen- 


ppwrtT-rtriKa  (poi 
dooed  to  ■  lUte  olao 
VVWlpoa),  inierj.    Al 

PoW  (ponX  H-  "the  heaid:  Uu  pell.  [Scotch. 
PDWanOKm'ui),  n.    (A  form    '      '"- 


U.  [Scot 
poOan.] 

...  , to  Loch  ur- 

ComgDniu  (C,  CqwdiVl. 


bond,  of  thflVenD-  -,-_-,— 
much  nMinbUnBaheiTlng.  1 
tbelreih-mtirherTlna.  n*lletbl>deUc 

Pmrdar  (poa'dtr),  n.     [Ft.  poudn,  0 
witlitr*,  11  polnn.  from  I.  pvlvu,  '•uin 
ODit.  powdH.]    1.  Anj  diT  rabiti 
poied  of  Diliinl*  putlclei,  whethi 
m  utUdal:  mora  geoenltj.  ■  •uinbucE 
oommhiDted  or  trEtormted  to  Ana  parUclei. 

•  A  «iinpo«itlooof  etitpette,  r-'-' ■• 

.ucoal  ,mlxed  and  (frannlAEed; 
IS  Odd  POWDER.— S  Haii 
ise^— A  Violence;  mninlt,    _    

Powdsr  tpoQ'd*r),  o.i.     1.  To  reduce 

partlclea;  to  conunInnt«:  to  polvariEe;  to 
BitDiMa:  to  ponnd,  grind,  or  mh  Into  flna 
partklaa— X.  To  iprlnUe  with  powder,  or 
■a  with  powder;  a*,  to  pomUr  the  hair. 


aharcoal  ,mixed  and  (frannlaEed;  gunpowder 


Ptnrder-bcix  (poa'dtr-bokiX  t 


...        1  cliarged  with  powder,  old  oalle. 

Ac,  f aitened  to  the  aide  of  a  ihlp  to  be  di>- 

chHVed  at  an  enemy  atlampting  to  boanl. 
PcnrdBTsd  (pou'd^x  p.  and  a,  L  Seduced 

to    powder;     aprlnkled    with    powdar.— 

1.  aprinkled  or  tolled  with  lalt;  •alted:a). 

pouraered  butter.  —  S.  In  htr.  lama  aa  Sttud 

{which  «ej 
Powdei-flaEk  (pon'dtr-llaak].  n.    A  fluk  in 

which  gunpowder  1>  carried. 
PowdsT-lioniCpon'der-baiD),  n,    Ahomln 

which  guapowder  uied  to  be  carried  by 

tportinten  before  tbe  Introduction  ol  eait' 

ridgea. 
Powdulnf  (paa'dU'lDEl,  n,    A  name  glren 

to  anj  devTca  Died  la  BlUng  op  vacant  ipacet 


(pon'dte-lng-tnb),  n,  L  A 
Hiu  i>[  imci  111  which  meat  Is  corned  or 
ealted.— 2.  A  heated  tub  where  an  Infected 
lecher  wu  cured  by  iweaUnj. 

PaWw-inaculllB  (pou'dtp-niag-a-c^n).  n. 


Povder-i^  (pon'dtr-inll),  n, 

„    —  aunpowd..  .„ 

of  blaatlug  rocJu.  or  for  blowing ' 


Wr-ndi... 

inpowder  for  the  pur- 


eneay"*  worke 

Powder-tnanker  (poa'der-mnng-U).  n. 
A  ho;  Id  former  tlmee  emplored  on  ihliis 
for  bringing  powder  from  (be  nugazlue  to 


;  abounding  In  pow 


Kir 
Powl 

tovrimj  (poii'dtr'-l 
coreieiTwlUl  powde 

der;  ipeclflcailjr,  in , 

coated  with  fine  powder,  aa  thi 
pliima— 2-  Keeembllbg  powder; 
of  powder.     '  The  poviury  anew,      nvnu- 

Fowdlka  (pou'dDc),  n,     A  maiah  or  len 
dike.     [Local] 
Cuthnif  or  t;r«a]diiff  dDimc  of  fn-Jiht,  w  tnher 

?oirar  (pou'ir),  n  [O.Fr.  pooir  (ifod.  Vi. 
wmvoir\  from  an  old  Infloiuve  podir,  from 
LL.  pottre  (It  peUn),  to  be  able,  UKd  for 


polfrt  (it  peUn^ 
^ng  akli 


,.  pouvm,  potui, 
nDlu,  able,  and    1 

f>  rule,  to  gi 


^me  alao  poiaibte^  potent,  A 
let,  regarded  ae  latent  or  li 


.  cipablUt. 
>l  producing  an  eSect;  aa,  the  iwiHr  of 
vDlontar;  motion:  tbepnon-of  beat  to  melt 
wax.—!.  Ablll^  regarded  aa  pnt  forth  or 

exerted;  aCrength.  force,  or  energy  maul- 
feitod  in  action ;  aa,  the  poaer  of  iteam  In 
moTlog  machinery;  the  pmiw  alerted  br  a 
hydraulic  prcM.— S.  Capacity;  anicepUbil- 
Ity;  ntneu  to  be  acted  on;  called  aleo 
Pattive  PaatT.  The  employment  of  the 
word  In  a  paaalve  aenie  la  not  atrletly  cor- 
rect, but  It  haa  received  general  accept- 

ptTT^iobtpr,  »«  iMy  apt^y  II  bfllh  10  thi  BcUTe  f»- 

i.  Natural  atrength ;  animal  atrength ;  aa, 
the  powtr  of  the  arm  exertAd  In  lifting, 
throwing,  or  holding.  —  &  Influence;  pre. 
Talence  upon;  as,  the  patxr  of  (he  minil,  of 
the  ImaglDation,  of  the  fancy,  'TheiwiKr 
oE fancy.'    Sliat. 

That  Catebad/nvrupoaaSputwiKvL 
a.  Facolty  M  the  mind  aa  taoUMtAby 
of  thUikli 


authority  01 

emperer,  kln«,  or  gc 
lagialature  of  a  aUtt 


7.  AbUlty,  natural  or  moral;  capabnUr. 

a  The  employment  of  atrength  or  Inflpenca 
among  men:  the  eierclee  of  control;  com- 
mand; the   right  of  governing  or  aettial 

rity.  'Nor  'palter'd  with  Etenud'ood  tor 
jBiaer,'    Tennvam. 

|llar>d  10  proldl  ^EoDccnt.  Swi/t. 

—In  poieer,  a  phrase  applied  to  a  polltlekl 
aection  or  party  who  hold  office  Inagofen- 
menb.— B.  One  who  or  that  which  exartliM 
* .  a  aoTerelgn.  wbethar 
■erolug  prinoe,  or  tha 
;  aa,  the  great  wnoan; 

.      In  thii  aense  tSe  atats 

or  nation  goremed  la  often  Ineloded  In  tha 
word  pmcer;  aa,  Great  Britain  la  a  gnat 
naval  poiMr;  the  great  poiHra  of  Enropek^ 
ID.  A  aplriC  or  aoperhoman  a^ent  nnwiied 
to  have  domlnton  oier  aome  luirtd  ora»- 
tion;  a  divinity;  aii  celeitlal  fumar*;  ths 
IWHiert  of  darlineaa 


IS.  Legal  authority;* 

fall  vowtrt  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  — lil,  Ii 
medi  (a)  that  which  prodacet  moHon  ol 
force,  or  which  may  M  applied  to  jfto- 


the  mechanical  e 


See  noder  Hs- 


odndnf  or 
Tcawftli 


nie  moving  force  ap|dled 

we^t,  or  produce  the  reqo^ed  alleol 
TbuB  uie  presavre  of  a  weight  tha  ilaitlo 
force  of  a  apring,  the  muacular  foroe  of  nen 
and  aolmait.  wind,  water,  itaam,  an  na. 

eiyed  aa  powera  In  machlneiT,  Powei 
exerted  for  the  putpoae  of  pndnd 
preventing  motlDn:  in  the  former  can 
called  a  moving  potter  or  /om,  and  iu  uid 
Utter  a  tatlaini»D  poaer  or  /orw.  (c)  Ha- 
chanlcal  adrantage  or  effect;  aa,  tbajMnaar 
or  mechanical  adTantage  ol  tha  larer  In- 
creisei  as  the  distance  &  the  movlDC  tone 

SIso  termed  the  powr)  from  tbe  fnloaai 
creases,  and  dlmlnlahea  a>  tha  ■<'■>—■—  a( 
the  weight  or  realatanee  tram  Um  Mona 
point  Increaaaa  (d)  force  or  effect  ooBild- 
ered  as  resulting  from  the  acHos  ol  a  ma- 
chine.—IL  In  arilk.  and  alg.  tha  piodnet 
arlaingfmm  tbemoltlpUeatlonof  aniBiber 
or  quantity  into  Ita^  The  firat  powar  of 
any  number  or  quantity  la  tha  nmnbar  or 
ouantlty  itself.  This  when  moltlpUsd  Into 
Itself  becomes  the  tyuarf  or  seaHad  near 
this  again  malUpUed  bjr 
itlty  becomes  "■-  — ■■-  — 


/rattumal.  according  ss  they  hate  negaUva 
or  fractional  eiponenta;  la,  0-1,  a-',  a-', 
or  «',  a*,  q(.— IB.  In  optiei,  the  deoree  to 
which  an  optical  Inatrument,  aa  a  teuaeope 
or  microscope,  magnlDee  the  appannt  linear 
or  superllcial  dimeniiona  of  an  objeel.— 
10.  A  lar^  quantity;  a  great  number;  aa, 
a  DoiKr  of  Bood  things.  (CoUoq.)— 17.  In 
1  commonly  employed  (ade- 
Tstlon  made  In  a  cODiM]raBca 
party  conveytna.  or  tor  aune 
other  party,  to  enable  him  to  do  csttBln 
acts  regiu'ding  the  property  eonvend-  (I<)An 
auUion  ty  which  one  gives  to  another  to  aet 
for  blm,  or  to  do  aome  certain  acts,  aa  to 
make  Icsaea,  ralM  portions,  or  the  lilta.-' 
J'OKwro/aKorwi/,  authority  given  to  ap«i- 
son  to  act  tor  another.  See  under  AfMK- 
MET— /'ouvr  of  tide,  in  Scati  loH,  aelanse 
Inserted  in  heritable  aecuritlea  (Or  debt, 
conferring  on  the  creditor  a  power  to  sell 
the  heritable  aubjeet  of  tbe  awmrltj  In  tha 
event  of  the  debt  not  baln«  paid  wUUu  a 
certain  time,  attar  a  formal  demand  of  pay- 
ment.—(7na(  poiMTt  q^  SurDpa,  a  lann  b 
modem  diplomacy  by  which  Is  nmally  meant 
Great  Britain.  France,  Aostii^  Oennuy, 


id  Italy.  ^ 


a-ma 


i,  met.  btr;       pine,  p 


oil.  poond;       U,  Sc  abune;     f,  Sc.  fay. 


FOWXRmL 


li.'  Carndtn.—!  Capable  of  being  affacled 
bfpowar;  poulbls. 

PowerfOl  {poQ'irful).  a.  1,  Having  gmt 
power;  able  to  prDilace  great  ellecU;  eiert- 
Ing  great  loru or eneigT i  itrongi  mlgbtrj 
poUOC  [nleniei  emcacloiu;  aa,  tpmir/ui 
nation ;  a  pQuerfbi  monaroh ;  A  vw/atrfvi 
•ngtiie:  EoiMi/ul  arromenta,  "TbalrpsiKr- 
/uTlrienda'  Saof.  ■Winter'i  pmetrftii 
wind' S*ot  'DrawnbjUHKiiw/Ulaun.' 
Ska*.  'MLitnreaiwini/uJ  o'ertheblood.' 
S)iak.  'The  Kiagof  Qlorj.  Inhiavowr^W 
Word  end  HpWf  Ktifcm.— 1  WondertuUy 
or  nneominonlj  gnat  or  DDmerouL     [Vul- 


(In  Ihia  eenie  often  naed  advarbtaUji  ea. 
powrfui gaoA.\ — Stv.  HIgfatf,  potent,  pula- 
Mot,  itroDg,  Intenee,  londble,  cogant,  inSa- 
•nttil,  encaclona. 

Powartally  (poa'&T-tal-Ii).a<ii.  id  e  power- 
fBl  nunner:  with  smit  [oceo  or  (DogTi  po- 
tatU;  migbtUr;  with  gccM  aCecti  tordblf : 
•tthar  In  •  vIuwbI  or  mnnl  Miue.  'TbOM 
tbiui  which  orgs  man  mott  jwon^Uly  to 
toiidu  their  alna.'    TatoCKm, 

Pb wrMiwig  (poB'tr-tnl-iwX  n.  Ttaaqn^ 
lib' of  being  pnweifnli  foroa;  power;  migtiL 
'file  jHwmaifkui  of  Chilatian  teUgum.' 
BotewiU. 


ro-ii.,  .M..^  ».  eneigyi  weak;  Impotent; 
not  able  to  produce  any  eHect     'Bncli  a 

womtUm.  '—'  -— ' 

Baaltr. 
POWUu]J(poii^lr'lee-Uhade.  In>| 


0 WM IggMMM  (pop'tr-lea-nea),  n.  Tlwitale 
»  qnilitj' of  li^iC  poweritM;  d<   

TflPili  ill  Ml  (pon'tr-pTea).  n.  A  pitntlnc- 
preia  wozked  by  iteui,  water,  or  otlier 

F>^rtdiaa(poul'<lraD),  n.  See  Vtnvatxft, 
tVWVMt  (PMIM),  n,  A  pony.  [Scolch.] 
gOWgOTFdU (pon-eotfd*). n.  [Pfl^tbelMad. 
Old  anUeiirJ  Any  mixtnre  of  inoongmoiu 
aorta  of  food;  ■pedflcally.ilwep'a-beadtirotb. 
or  milli  and  meal  boiled  toeeUier.  [BcotclL] 
Powttt(paaf  <i%  n.    A  kind  of  pigeon.   Bee 

Rnr-VOV  (ponVoD).  n.  I.  Among  the 
Morth  AmaiuaD  Indiana,  ■  prieat ;  a  con- 

Benca,  conjuration  performed  (or  the  core 
of  dieeaiee  and  otner  purpoaea. — Z.  The 
feeat^  dinoea,  and  oUur  publlo  doing)  of 
the  American  Indiana  preliminary  to  a 
grud  hnnl.  a  eoancil,  a  war  eipadltlon. 
or  the  ilk&  Hence  the  term  ia  applied  in 
Holth  America  to  an*  aproarlona  meeUng 
for  a  poUtkal  porpoae. 
FVW-WOW  (pou'wonX  "■'^  To  nle  magical 
arte;  to  conjnni  to  diTtna. 
Til*  Anrefcok  of  (he  Eunimua  .  ,  ,  pmcriba 

X  To  can7  on  ■  noiay  frolic  or  gathering 

JAmerlouL) 

mx  (Pokal  n.  (A  pecnllu  tpelling  of  jufb. 
t/LotpeA.  See  POOK.]  Bmptlite piutnia 
so  Uw  body;  ■  ■<*— -■  ■•■■-■-■•t;™!;-^  hj  piu- 
toka.  the  tan  being  reiMcted  to  Ihne  or 
tmrdlHue^  Mtba  auuiU-poi,  oblckeD-pox, 
nkd  tba  TOMreal  diaewe  otberwiae  called 
■yphllli.  Pm,  without  an  aplUiM,  wu  for- 
uarlT  often  uaad  aa  *  mild  ImprecaUon; 
■1.  Ptm  npim  him  I  The  miereal  diaeaaa 
waa  often  noken  of  aa  the  graat-poi.  to 
diatingolth  ft  fnm  tmail-poi. 

POZ(poki),*.t  To  oommnuicale  the  poi  or 
TBoereal  liaraan  ta     WBftatBr. 

tor  iPOi).  «■   to  Ft.  iqi^  Mod.  Fr.  appui, 

■  Enp.  anpport.  from  0.  Fr.  pui,  poi.  a 
rlung-gtouid.  from  L  judi'um,  a  belgbt, 

pole.  jJbum.-  _.  _  , ,_. 

■  boat     aailiwKtt.    [Pnrlndai  Engliah.) 
Poyal  (pol'al),  IL     A  kind  of  atrljwd  - — 

tnw  ""luring  teala  and  bencbea.  ,&"•"■'■ 

oRpot-M-r-- 


PorBattot(ix<I-Det;),iL    CAUndotdl 

jmlant.]    A  lltUa  bodkin. . 

rOTOn  (poi'(0.n,  [IfatlTentne.]  A^edet      tiling  early  or  of 


lo  (AHipw£nwu£ert).    See  AK- 

ile;to|] 

_  ^-liAolc  produci 

loli,  on  the  dnlf  ol  .._. . 

In  other  oountrlBi  In  the  nel^b- 
-* — .i — X  --'—-loea,  largely  em- 
's oi  Boman  or 


It  of  lighter  01 


udaL 

ployed  In  tbe  "^""n**^ 

hydraulic  cement. 
Pn*in  (prtmX  n.  [D.]  A 

In  Holland.    See  Pkul 
PluillOi(t>rak:'Uk),a.     1.  He  aame  aa Proe- 

Iwol.  — !.  Artful;  treacberaaa ;  deceitful. 

Fni^j  (pnkrUk),  ••■    Pnctice.    KiUquia 

iMllto  (ptak'tl-ka-bll-l.tiX  n.     Tbe 

quality  or  atioo  of  being  pncticable:  feail- 
blllty     'Iba  pratUuMlUii  ol  traTaUlng,' 

(pnltU-lu-blX  0.  [Fn>m  LL 
.  o  tranaact,  fiixa  L  yriuticm, 
■ctlTe.  Bee  Pkictioal  )  L  Capable  oi  be- 
ing d<me,  effected,  or  pnfoimed  by  buman 
meena,  or  by  powen  that  oan  be  applied ; 
pntormable;  baalbte.-2.  Capable  otiietng 
pncUaed ;  aa,  a  pnuticoMi  rlrtue.— S.  Ca- 
pable of  being  naed;  oapable  of  being  paaied 
or  travelled  orer ;  paaable ;  aaHlbibU ;  a>, 
"   btvicL     '  When  the  roadi  * 


1^  lo  become  proeJieabitf.'  Sir  W.  Seott. — 
Poitibii.  Prae^cobtt.  i>»(AI«  la  iu>plled  to 
that  which  ndght^  poTformed  U  the  ne- 

pnKtieiMt  ia 
ttlngi  which 

waa  watAla'for  Archlme'dea  to' lift  tbe 
worid,  but  It  waa  notpraeticaMt. 
FnurtlaiUeiiwi  (pnttl-ka-bl-naa),  n.  Tbe 
quality  of  being  practicabie.    '  Demonilnt- 
Int  both  the  eqidt  "      -  -   ... 


. of  the  _-^.    

FTMtlaablT  (pnk'ti.ka-bU).  ad*.  In  a 
practicable  manner;  with  action  or  pertonn- 

Pnwtloal  (pmk'U-kal).  a-  Ih.  praetiau, 
Qt.  pmktitoi,  active,  practical,  fnm  imuad, 
to  do,  to  work ;  henoe  pnuliit.  pntcdeatle.  ] 


,1)  capable  ol „ _ 

onnt ;  reducible  to  uae  in  the  conduct  ol 
.  'Forallpnidiealpuipoaei,'  Jfaeautoy. 

,  uid  m  niirabid  UfcftAd  ptuHui  ihc  im.  bti^ 


Qi)  Given  to  or  concerned  with  action  or 
practice ;  capable  ol  reducing  knowledge  or 
theoria  lo  actual  uae  or  practice;  ai,  a 
praetieal  mind ;  a  pnuCuol  nnderatanding 

Tht  EncUlh  .  .  .  bdsc  •  trmtbiwl  pniU,  ll  ll 
poHlUctEu  ll»T~i(li<  lunlchliTed  liiririjajta 

(c)  Educated  by  practlee  or  experience: 
■kUIed  in  actuJ  work;  exhibiting  know- 
ledge or  theorlea  in  practice ;  a^  a  proc- 
ticai  gardener. 


fde.  a  trick  played  upon  (ome  c     . 
lo  the  Injunr  or  annoyance  or  hli  penon. 
PrMUctOltr  (prakV-kal-l-ti).  n.    Same  i 


,    (prak'U-kal-li).  adt.    1.   In  a 

practical  manner;  from  a  ptacdcal  point 
of  view;  not  menly  theoretically;  ■*.  to 
consider  aometiiing  prtutieaUy ;  to  be  pruc. 
tieoUv  acqnalnled  with  an  opeiaUon.  —2.  So 
far  aa  actual  reaulta  or  eflecta  are  concerned ; 
In  effect :  a^  tlili  comei  jiracttoiflv  lo  tbe 
•ame  thing. 


PrMtilWlneM  (piak'U-kal- 

quality  of  being ■■— ■-  - 

Pntetloe  (prak' 


ll  reading  a  portion  ul  Scripture  moniing 

■ [J  IhetinKfiM  of  making  regular 

iccounla;  the  pnttict  of  vlitDe 

>r  rice.  — &  State  of  being  used ;  cuilomarj 

i.  Doxterily  acquired  by  uae;  eiperience- 

Uapln  bll  nice  fuiirt  .nil  hit  ^n/radia.  J*«*. 

S.  Method  or  art  of  dolni  anything ;  actual 
perfoimanoe :  dlatlngulibed  from  (A<ory. 

8,  Rxerciae  of  any  pi 

ol  remedlea;  medical  treatmi 


e.  Skilful  or  artful 
iti^tagem ;  aitiflce 


uauaily  in  a  lad  aenae. 

sxpedltlonilir 
'  multiplying 


uh.~ll.  The 


(prak-tlih'an),  n,     One  who  It 

■killed  io  anything  by  practice.     Qoodriek. 

Flwftlalca,t  fL     Practice.     CAauar. 

Pr»CO0*»,t  a.    PraeticaL    Spmfr. 

pTUtll^  (prak'tikaX  n.  Ihe  name  for- 
merly given  lo  tlie  reported  decialoni  ol  tbe 
Court  of  Seaaion  In  Scotland  on  aooonnt  ol 
their  authority  in  flxtnc  and  proviiK  the 
HBctioe  and  eonauetudinan'  ruin  of  law. 
Ttiey  are  now  termed  Ditiiiait. 

PlUlUuttt  (prak^-antV  n.    1 

i.  A  traitor :  confederate  in  tr^ 


PraeUse  (prak'tii),  t.t  pret,  a  pp  jjroo- 
tlMd;  ppr.  praetinnff.  [From  the  noun.] 
L  To  do  or  peiform  frequently,  cuatomarlly. 

acta;  ai,  to  pracrifg  gamliig;  to  pmeMii 
fraud  ordecmtion;  lo pracfkH  tbevlrtnea 
at  charity  and  beneilceuce. 

2.  To  uae  or  eiertlie  lor  Initmctlon  or  diad- 
pIlne.oruaproteuiOQorart;  u.taiiraettM 

veying.  -There' >bBll  tlevracliti  lilCa  and 
touinamenta.'  5Ka». -3.  To  put  into  action 
orpraclice;  to  perform;  lodo;  to  perpetrate. 


ft  t  To  entice  or  draw  by  art: 
PntotUe  (prak'tii),  v.i.  p 
ppr.  praeiiting.  L  To  perfo 
fnquently  or  coilcnuimy, 
Btruotlon,  profit,  or  amua 
pracIiH  with  the  broadiword: 


ch,  cAain;      eh,  Ss.  lock;     s,go;     i,)6b:      h.  Fr,  ton;      ng.  aiivi      TB,  tken;  th,  (Alu;      w,  wig;    wb,  wUg;    ih.  Mure,— See  KgT. 


CpnttlitXp.  tnd 

•Xpert  through  practice;   u,  a  praetued 
— -■— '-      ■  *  mtictiMd  pldclock-'    ' 
^.bltimjl;-     ■■- 


LvUm.—2.  UMd' 
Pl«OtlMri 


_, ally,     'AtmutiKd 

dliUnces  to  crtnce.  not  flght.'   jrAion. 

" ler  (prak'tli-tr),  n.    1.  One  that  prac- 

lue  lliatcuatomully  pertorms  certain 
acu.— E.  One  who  eierdiea  a  profeuioD ;  u 
pntcUUoDer. 

SwRt^nnMnr,  Ihr  phrilc  I  wDI  rry.      .&M4. 

S.  One  vho  practltet  artiflcei  or  iCratagema. 
■  Pnetittn  agalnit  them.'    ft  Jeaioa. 
Piai!tUlltS(P'^''l*-'nK)>  <■-    EdEBged  In  (ha 
lua  Di  eiercLu  of  any  profeulan ;  ai,  a  prae- 


lu  practitiantr,  one  who 
pnctlHi  both  medicine  and  mrgery.  — {.One 
vho  doea  anything  euatomaiily  or  hablEa- 
■Uy.— 3.  One  (hat  practliei  ily  or  dangeraiu 
arte.    Whi*gi/L 

Pm  (prt).  A  Latin  preni  ilflnifyliig  before. 
Now  geoandly  nrltlen  Pn  (which  aee). 

Praoin  (prfi'tl-pe),  n,  [L.,  imper.  of  prcE- 
cipio.to  give  nilee  orprecepta  See  PUB. 
cira]  Id  laa.  a  writ  commanding  aome- 
thing  to  be  done  or  requlrlnn  -  -■"--"  ' — 
neglecting  it     Thli  original 


wera  l9  ttlll  u»d  (o 


a  plain  tUT  ni 


(prt-k6'J!o.  n.  pi.     [L.  p 

■    ■  -  bdivWonofbinii,! 

.Mrblrdi,a.hen... 


Fnteaciiltnm  (prt-kog-al-tum),  n.  pi.  Pr»- 
cognlta  (prt-kog'ni-di),  [L.  prteeogaitui, 
pp.  ot  praagnttirtrr,  to  foroknow.  from  wa, 
beforc,andci^ni>#«rf,toknow.]  Something 

pmwfmtCs  of  medical  icience  and  aklU. 

PnaoorOta  (prt-kofdl-«).  n  (L.,  bompra, 
before,  and eer, eordu^  the  heart  1  laviat. 
Iba  forepart  at  ttia  region  of  the  cheat;  ipe- 
dlloally.  (•)  (be  mIdrUI  or  diaphragm.  ([ 
The  thoncjc  Tlaeera  and  the  eplgaitrlam. 

PlWOOrdlal  (Prt'kor'di-al),  a.    Pertalnln 


to  the  pmnrdia  or  pud  bete 

PnMill(l<pt«'dl-al),a.     3< 

~— * — ■-n(prt-ns-r»'i 


rrtalnlng 
See  FKKDIAI, 


.    [L,j) 


Pr«fl]Ilatloil  (prilB-U-Cetlon),  n.  (L.  vra, 
lwroni,BDd/i>«uin,aleaf.)  In  Ant.  (he  Hoie 
ai  TVmalwrL 

■■■«  (prt-mak-amS),  a  p{.     The 


B  L.  praiaanert,  to  pre-admnnUh. ) 

to  the  offence  for  which  It  U  granted,  and 
(UK  to  the  penalty  It  Incura.    The  name 

■jnwmumX/MMn,'  which  are  uied  Ip  the 
beglDnlng  of  (he  writ  prepantoiy  to  the 
proeecuiron  of  the  ollence:  'CaueeA.B-to 
he  [orewamed  that  he  appear  before  na.' 
Ac     Whenever  |[  I*  aald  that  by 

any  act  Incun  a  pnztnunin,  l<  to 

eipreu  (hit  he  l^enby  Incun  Ity 

of  being  out  o(  thecrown"i  prol  lat 

hli  linoB  and  tenementi,  goods  i  {a. 

ahall  remain  In  prlaoh  during  th  n^ 


been  rendered  Iti 


3„. 


liable  to  (be  penaltlei  of  pm- 

.-tnilng  to  take  the  oathi  of 

allOKlince  lod  iiipremacr. 
Prwmnultory  (pri-ma'iil-eo-rl).  n.  Same  ai 


-na'men),  II.  [L. ,  from  pni, 
jiawerihg  to  onr  Chriatian 
id  letvphaspit,  etopftofftu,  tl 
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gollot )   In  amt.  ■itna(ed  in  tn 

nn^taramn  (prfralAr'nnm).  n.    .     .... 

before,  and  afernum,  the  breut-bone.)  In 
swL  the  anterior  portion  of  the  breut-bone, 
corretponding  wttb  the  inaniitriiim  ilemi  ol 
httman  auatonv,  and  eitendlng  u  tar  at 
the  point  of  utfeolatlen  of  (he  aecond  rib. 

rnrtBXtaCpri-leki^aXn.  PU]  Among  the 
ancient  Bomaui,  <a)  a  wUtB  robe  with  a 
narrow  icarlet  border  worn  by  a  Soman 
youth  before  be  waa  entitled  to  wear  the 
toga  Ttrllla,  or  nntll  he  bad  at  leaet  com- 
pleted hia  biarteenth  year.  Women  wore  It 
till  their  nurtjage.  (b)  The  while  outer 
garment  bordered  with  piurle  worn  by  the 
higher  nuglatntee. 

Vmtm  tiat'tor),  n.  [L,  a  contr.  form  of 
pntilor,  one  who  goei  before,  from  fnr, 
betore.andeo,  logo.]  1.  In  ancient  Eome, 
B  title  wblcb  originally  dedgaated  the  con- 
■ula  aa  the  leadera  o(  the  artmea  of  the  atate. 
Later  two  pntora  were  appointed,  i 
wbom<priX(>r  vrbnniu)  tiled  cauiea  be 
Bomin  dtliena.and  the  other  (pnXei 


PBAIBIE-SQITmREL 


.   After  tbedi 

.  .  .  .[minlatntlou  of  a  prorlnce  wiui  the 
title  of  propnelor  EientuaUy  the  number 
of  pnolon  who  adminlatered  juatlce  in  the 
(tate  waa  ralied  to  eighteen.  Hence— a.  A 
magtatrate;  a  mayor.  Drydfu. 
PnetorUl  (pre-Wri-al),  o,    Same  aa />«■«- 

Prntorian  (pr«- 

a  prwlor:  Indld.  ,      .      -  - , 

aa.  pTtetortan  authority.  —Pratorian  bandi 
orguar^,  bodlei  of  troopi  originally  formed 
by  the  emperrjr  Augustua  to  protect  hlaper- 
Bon  and  hla  power,  »nd  atlerwarda  long 
maintained  by  euoceulve  Roman  empemts; 


lelooglng  to 
jy  a  piWtor ; 


:t  troops  which 


ir  general  ot  the  Romui 
army.  Theie  Iroopa  were  under  a  apeclal 
oTsanltatlon.  and  had  ipecial  prltlle^Ea 
railing  them  above  the  crdlnaty  aoldleiy. 
They  aoon  acquired  a  dangemna  power,  and 
raised  and  deposed  emperor*  at  their  plea- 
lure.— i'rieCoHan  pate,  that  one  ot  the  four 
ptea  In  a  Bonun  eamp  which  waa  nearest 

Pratorlaii  (prfi-tA-rt-ui),  n.     A  loldier  of 
the  Fraitorlan  guard.    Bee  under  the  adjec- 

PTBtorHun  <pr«-ia'rl-nniX  n.    IL,  from 
prctUr. )    L  The  offlcial  residence  of  »  ^o- 

«  palace— 1  That 

•hichthegenend-s 


part  of  a  Bomau  I 

tent  stood. 
nntonhlp  (prt'tor-ahlp). 


>t-lk),n.   l.lODeyetMd 


dignity  ot  a  pr 

Prmgnutlo  (prag-nu 
or  active  in  aSaln. 


i.  A  solemti  ordinance  or  dectva  i 
from  the  head  of  a  atato 

FiasnUtttS  (piag-nutf  IkX  a.    FragmatlcaL 


-PntamatieKt 
a  certain  decn 


to  the  spiritual  powe 

e  iSench  praoma^  aaattion 
that  at  1&.  Lastly,  It  becai 
lor  an  amogement  or  family  no 
le  by  different  potentatea,  of  t 


a:  for  eiample.  the  In: 


without  male  issue,  eodea 


.r  Charlea  VL,  being 


settlhig   his  dominions  on   his  daugt 
Maria  iTieiTsa. 
FruiUtlCBl  (prag-ma^k-al),  0.     [L.  pi 

butinesa;  prast^,  to  do.    See  PRACTK 


11  Pertaining  to  business  or  to  ordinary 
alTain;  hence,  material.  ^Low  pm^moriaii 
earthly  views  or  the  gospel.'  Hart.—*,  for- 
ward to  Intermeddle;  meddling;  assuming 


leave  or  InrlUtlon. 


... (prag-maflk-a]- 

The  quality  of  being  pragmatical, 
lenneddUng  without  rl^t  or  '~ 


impertinently 

PnAn  hai'M.i.  n. 
FraUUl<pr4-ii-ali 

meadow.  1    The  n1 
nvolnUi 


InUonaiT  calendar.  It  commenoed  tUy 
and  ended  June  igth. 

Prallla  (pri'ri),  n.  (Fr  ,tram  LLjirvtoru, 
from  L.  prelum,  a  meadow.]  lie  name 
originally  given  by  the  ear^  Fnmch  eapliir- 
eraot  America  loan  eitenalve  tract  otUDd, 
mostly  level,  generally  deaUtala  ot  treea. 
and  coveted  with  tail  ooarse  gitm.  taUr- 
spensd  with  ■  giaat  variety  ol  flowerloB 
plaata.  These  t>ra<riu  are  nnnMfoua  In  tile 
United  Statea  weet  ot  the  AU^any  Uoim- 
tahia.  especially  between  tba  Obio,  "— ■- 
•ippi.  and  the  gnat  lakea. 

Pi^rle-Utton  (priWUt^n^  n.  pL  k 
-'-  bnnten.and 

with  a  pfait  of  wati 

■  ■  affalo-galL     ■ 

lediclne. 

Pr»lrl«-dac  (pri'rl-dog),  n.  A  nnall  rodent 
•nimai,  the  wiatouwisli  (Cynemgi  Ivdoiiici- 

•qulrre],  and  found  on  Uie  pr^rlea  west  of 
the  UlasisBlppl.  Theae  anlmali  lire  gren- 
rtoosty  In  borrowa,  and  are  oharacterlied  by 
tBharpbark.Uketb*tofaamaUdog.wbaD« 


og  {OffMi^f  ludnicamtn 


their  popular  name.  They  are  ahont  1  toot 
in  lengtheidualve  of  the  tail,  which  ia  rather 
.L_.     ™»,,.^„___ quite  eloeo  tcge- 


liielr  burrows  ar 


malt  are  wont  to  ajt  and  look  around  tbem. 
Thcae  communitlea  are  termed  'Tlllagea.' 
The  prairie-dog  is  not  to  be  contonnded  wltti 
the  pralrle-aquirrel,  to  which  It  la  allied. 
tl.q  called  Prairit  Karmet 

ilB-hBii  (pri'il-benX  '^  The  popular 
\t  at  the  pinnated  gTauae(7's(n»cupide) 
'-'  "ilted  BUtes.  It  l>  about  IS  Incbea 
iches  scroas  the  ouUtretched  wlnga, 
pannda  The  neck  ot  Iba  male 


S,K 


eighteen  narrow  feathen.  the  lainat  ot 
which  are  t  Incbaa  long,  and  i*  still  mare 
remarkable  for  two  looae,  penduloDL  wrin- 
kled skins,  capable  of  luDatlon.  and  whan 
Inflated  resembUngtaibnlk.ealDnr.andani- 
face  a  middleaiid  onnga.  Over  the  aje 
then  it  an  elennt  aamfslTGiilar  comb  cd 
rich  orange.  whTch  the  bird  haa  the  power 
ot  raising  or  relulng.  The  pnlrle.£en  I* 
raach  priied  tor  tbe  table,  and  rapidly  dla- 
appeari  aa  dlatrlcta  become  cultivated  and 
populoua 

Pnitlle  -  iqnllTal  (pra'rl-akwlr-nlX  n.  A 
name  given  to  the  qnadrupeda  of  the  genua 
ftpeimophllUB  inhabiting  the  prairies  of 
America;  alao  called  QcfAer.  Theymaybe 
called  squirrels  living  on  the  ground  niher 
than  on  treea,  and  have  a  considerable  re- 
eemblanoe  to  the  pralrleHlogs,  living  like 


nte,  tlir,  fat  IrU;       mt.  met.  her:       pine,  pin:      ntte,  not,  n 


tabe.  tub.  bqil;       oil,  ponnd; 


FKAIBIX-WOLr 

tham  in  bnmxn.  uiil  geainUi  uwdittna 
Inconildenbleaumben.  Ttiej  hir- ->-—>- 
poncba  la  irhldi  to  airj  food,  wl 
■liU  ol  pnliie  pluita  with  thdr  t 
nail,  End  tlialr  Ull*  mn  inuUl  and  ciiTlad 
■tavlirht  iwuiid  ibom.  Tbdn  ttn 
1*  ot  tba  b«t  ksowi 


t.  pfiMt  fvU,  pH«»  eitlmatlon,  hont 
(Mod.  Ft.  pris),  tram  L.  fmlium.  prtta, 
TrUne.  nnrd;  piolMbly  iktn  to  Dr.  priamai, 
to  bnj.  TbU  word  tfierston  li  imUj  the 
Mme  u  prict  and  to  pria.  ]  \.  Conunvnd*- 
Uoii  bntowsd  on  »  Mmn  tor  hli  panonal 
Tirtoaor  vorthj  acDoni,  on  nwrltorioiu  ac' 
tloni  UiemBlTH.  or  on  ufthlns  viliublaj 
wprDbatlob;  laDil  JVfliM  mar  m  ejpreiiaa 
bj  u  iDdlTlJual,  and  In  thli  clRQnuUac* 
dIDen  from  /oih,  munnt.  and  eiltbrUy, 
which  an  tha  aipreiajon  ol  tha  appivbaUoD 
ol  DiuatHn,  or  public  conmeniutlon.  '  A 
(oniut  la  praiH  of  mr  beantr. '  aluik.  '  For 
lora  delight*  in  imiM.'    SHak. 

V,  Tha  axprc^on  of  ffntltada  tor  panonal 
tkTonn  conferred;  *  giotUjtna  or  eitoUIsA; 
eapsdallr,  a  JoTtul  Irlbnte  of  gratitude  or 
boEDage  Hid  to  Uu  Dliii  "  ' 
braaaed  la  aong.  'To  all 
Cnator'i  ptalaa. '    Shak. 

S.  The  abject,  gioaad.  oi 


la  and  nv 


',  eologj,  paaegjna. 


plaadlt,  Bppli 


BMpniM.pnuii.tc 


lae,  Ut.  to  renjd  mi  having  or  worthy 
Ugh  price ;  from  0,  Fr.  vrritr,  from 
,  ll  prttiutn.  price,  Talue.    See  the 

proM  ipprobttlDu  of 


glorllTan 

worki:  eapaeUUr  apptlod  t 
Being. 


YimlatlMi  (Drtilo).  a.    wlthonl  inlaa  < 

comnModMlon,     Sir  P.  Sidiuy. 
PnlMT  ftnii'ir),  n.    1.  One  who  ]-— '  - 

oommend*.  or  eitolai  an  appUoder; 

Bir  P.  Sidnii/.—±  An  appnilier:  ■  nloer. 

mimwottbOr  <prliV<i- 
>   nanner   dnenlng    of 

ftslMWOrUllntM  (prlx'wtr-THl-neaX 

The   quallt*  of  belnc   — ' """■ 

charmoter  of  deaerring 


.U<piil'krltXn.  [Skr.  iirdMK,  utnre. 
imi[«  that  wUcb  la  natarsl.  not  accom- 

pUabed,  Tolfu. )   The  c<dlM:tlTa 

Iboae  Hfndn  Imnr" —  '*'"' — 

•cqolnd  gmloT  . 

Banakrttwwid  EndnaUiri. _. _  .. 

dialect!  nrmt  aaanmed  a  UtermrT  position  m 
tha  Sanikrlt  drminiia,  when  female  cbane- 
tert,  both  hlsh  and  low.  ue  Introdaced  ai 

*-'—  Prakrit  Inatead  of  the  Sanikrlt 

lahlemao.  and  ptleMi. 


tnm  fprttm; 


iter :  QKd  In  R< 


and  the  Baltic  porU  for  loading  and  anIo«d- 

Woercbant  T«Kl>  Written  alio  Avam. 
Uil  a  kind  of  Boating  batlair  or  flat- 

tnopK     [Kara.T 

PTftlUM  (prEDa}»  v.i   pret  pronetd;  ppr. 
._     ..    _.. lUBirrat   form  of 


lorldf  g 
tyrant  yrani 

cWt*'"'  oat.'    TmniMon.— &  To  walk  • 
Btnit  mhoat  In  a  ibowj  manner  or  with  ^-^ 
Ilk*  parade.  '  CnleM  we  oonld  vratioa 
In  coaU  of  malL'    SwVL 
FlUUW  {pniu^trl.  n.     A  prandng  ' 
'She  wb«ealBn  jHunotT  (prlngi.*    T 


with  gallant  ihow. 

KcaiuOsl.  IJehlu^Mt  11  mom. 

X.  Tn  her.  lald  of  a  hone  when  reailng. 
PtmK  (prangk).  e.  I.  [A  coll«t*r»l  form  with 
pranot;  clcaelj  allied  to  D.  jironk,  oma- 
rnebt,  Onery,  pnmktn,  to  make  a  ihow,  to 
itmt;  Dan.  praage,  to  make  ■  ihow;  0. 
prai^rcn,  jyrmniteii,  to  ahlne^  to  make  a 
•bow,  pnmk.  ihow.  Mtla.  panda ;  Bit. 
pran^atn,  fimviini,  to  iiuuna  aln, 
prwifn.  Idle  earamaiii.  Tbe  nma  word  alio 
ocoui  witta  Initial  i;  eomp.  E  hrank,  O.O. 
.__ ^ ^„j. 

fSJ^K' 
[nannar;  to  aqnlp  oat 

.   .     _-,,  ..  np.     'Homo  I>ranl  

nffa'  Bpnier.  'Jalie  ralei  nrank'il  in 
naMn'igart).'    Milton. 

It  ll  otlan  follDWed  br  up.  'Ue,  poor  lowl; 
maid,  moat  goddeaa-lue  pranta  up.'  Wiak. 
Rknk  (prangk),  t.i.    To  lun  a  ihcwj  or 


tatloulj;  ti 


w  to  prota  of  Ion.'    Drvdoi. 
W  (pl«tk  ■  f-    To  atter  toolUilr. 


ptupoaa;  tdnli 


rtalk;  unmeaning  loqnacltr 
td  poetry,  and  jmUt,  papt. 
n.    One  that  pnliaoi  talk! 


SSf 


PnttO  (pri'fl').  "^     Same  u  FniKgiu. 

KratlnODlB  (pii'tln-kfiix  n.  [L,  pra(i«Ja— 
iiraluni,  a  meadow,  and  eofo,  to  IntublC]  A 
bird  ot  the  (enni  OUraola.  akin  to  tbe 

ELoTen.  The  beak  ii  curved  and  almoat 
lack;  the  head.  Uu  neck  behind,  the  luck, 
Bcapolar^  wlng-oorerta.  and  tertiala  nearij 
unltcnn  ciote  colour;  prlmuiea  nearly 
black;  nppar  UU-eoiert*  wblte;  tail  Terr 
moch  forked,  the  feathen  white  at  the  bau, 
the  oUier  part  htownlib-biack.  The  whole 
length  ll  about  10  Inchei.  It  Inbabfta  the 
lamperate  and  warmer  parla  ot  Boropa, 
'  '^rica.  and  Aila;  and  tram  IM  great  powen 

ah^  Indicated  hy  11a  long  wlngi,  It  bll, 
jbt  be  eipeded,  au  eiuoilTe  geecra- 
phlcu  range.     YamtL 
mtlngly  (prit'lDg-lI),  ode.     In  a  prating 
manner;  with  a.a&  Idle  talk;  wllta  loqua- 


PmUQae  (pta'ttkx  a. 


port  Id  which  ihe  urlve 

log  performea  qoanuiiine,  oi 
tlocale  that  the  iblp  did  not  i 

the  BODth  of  Enrope.  where  n 


PntttlcMn.  Same 
Pnttta  <pntl>,  v. 
prattting.    IJnu.  a 


T.  prtttiqvt,  prae- 
I.  See  Tnurnca.] 
■e  or  Intercourui 
eo  H  ihlp  and  the 


TDIUino.     I 
ee).]    *o  ta 


Fnm«ii«itO>rBt1- 

FninUr<mn«r).<i.    One  who  prattle 

Enerjle  or  trilling  talker.     'Poor  praL 
owthonUik'itr    SAo*. 
PniTMy  (prad-tlX  •>-    [L.  prflefloi,  t 

pranu,   crooked,  erlL  ]     DcTlatlon   f 
light:  moral  perranltyi  want  of  i — 
cormpt  itate;  ai,  the  pravitj/  o 
natun;  the  pravUy  at  the  wlU. 


ch.  ekaln:     ih.  Be  tocit: 


1.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ifav; 


nonldM.  at  which  It  ll  the  type.     It  I* 

ion  on  the  Brltlih  ihorei,  aoil  ii  gene- 

Lken  In  the  ilcintty  of  rocki  near  the 

_     It  ll  generally  about  S  inchea  long, 

Se  red  colour,  and  It  highly  prized  aa 
te  iheU-flilL  The  name  liiomBtlmea 
jitended  to  the  whole  genua. 
Prazli (prik*!!!), n.  (Or.fnim  prMed.todo. 
See PiucncE. ]  1,  Em;  practice;  eipeclally. 

ai  to  acquire  a  ipeciHc  art  '  An  Imf  loni 
treaUie  ol  tbe  element!  and  pnzu  of  nec- 
ronumcy.'  Coventry. — k  An  eiuunple  or 
fom  lo  (each  pracUca;  a  coUectlon  of  ei- 
araplea  for  practice.  'Apraffuoreuunple 
of  gremmitical  reeolDtlona'  Bp.  LoatK 
ft»y  (prt),  Pi.  (O.K.  preyi,  from  O.Fr. 
pmrOioi.  Fr.^™r},  It  presart,  to  pray, 
from  L.  pr6car\,  to  pray,  prex,  prteu,  a 
prayer;  lame  root  ai  Skr.  jTroeft,  to  demand, 
A.Sax./iVnaii,O./ra0(n.tolnqulre.|  1.  To 

nethlng  deilrable ;  to  entreat ;  to 


1  the  Supieme  Being ; 
h,  anue.— See  KNT. 


abeg. 
1  Ta  nuke  petition 


Id  rnddro*  the  Sapmne  Belog  vlUi  Hilsiii- 
Dltjr  and  nvareDci.  witb  Kdoralion.  conln- 
lion  at  itoi,  lupf^lutloD  for  mercyi  and 
thukislving  for  blotisgi  racsiisd;  to  ofl« 
pny«r  to  OmL 


I  pray  KTO  te«  fiK 
lacrojuclng  a  quflitii 


or,  by  elllpali.  dmplj  |miy,  lor 


,  ■appllMtf.  beg,  Implore, 


2.  To  iddnu  with  k  pnjer  lor 
inch  u  God  may  cnuit:  to  uk  i 
nee  HDd  hnmlUCy. 


praiii  JudimBnt  of  the  court. 

JoElt  '      '°"        ""  "*°  ""  '  ""AjUffi. 

i.  To  pload  or  [ntenede  eanieitlr  for;  to 
oflact  an  end  by  prayer:  aenBraUy  followed 
by  a  prepoilUoa  or  adinli. 

tbiU  SeluU.  Iiecuie  ui  oi^Airr  o^o.  Vu>u™ 
[In  moat  tiutancee  thli  Tcrb  ia  tnntltlve 
only  by  elUpaU  To  prav  God  ii  uied  for 
to  pny  to  God;  to  pray  a  prohitiitvm  Li  lo 
pray  for  a  prohibition,  Ac  i— To  pray  in  aid. 


Tnjm  (prii'ir),  n.    One  who  prayi;  a  aup- 

^UrMrCp™'*rorprtr),ii.  (Not  directly  from 
the  nibpray,  but  from  O.Fr  pmiert.  pn- 
^0.  Mod  Ft,  pn/r«,  a  prayer,  from  L-L  prff- 
■     a  prajmi  ' 


a  patltloo:  ault:  •appUcatloa ;  an- 
Kmy;a*,afiniv«-toapcnaii  for  mercy  or 
help  —2  A  loleniD  petition  for  beneflta  ad- 
dreiied  to  the  Bnpreiae  BelDg;  a  aappllcatlon 
toOod;  ilM  appUad  to  an  aiClreaa  conaining 
of  adontloD,  confeaaloDOl  eln^  Interceaalon 


■1  wall  «a  mppllcatlaiL—s.  ThaworSi  of  a 
BiipplicatloD;eipeclallT,atannulaofchiiKh 

■enice  or  of  wonhip,  public  or  prlrate. 


t,  Pnetlca  of  tuppUcatlon. 

B.  That  part  of  a  memorial  or  petition  to  a 
pnbllc  boily  which  ipeciflet  the  requeit  or 
thing  deatnd  to  be  done  or  gnuited,  ai 
diatlnct  from  the  recital  of  facta  or  reaaona 
tor  the  grant;  aa,  the  jnnyir  of  the  petition 
It  that  the  petitioner  may  be  dliehargsd 
from  arreit  — STH.  Fetltlou,  oriion,  iappll- 
eatlon,  entrea^,  lult,  requeil. 

Frarar-book  (prt'ir-bnk  or  prarTinlil  n. 
A  Book  containing  prarera  or  the  forma  of 
daToUon.  pnbllc  or  pHiatc^TAa  pmyer- 
book,  the  Book  ot  Common  Prsyer  uaetf  bf 
the  Church  of  England  and  cartalu  other 
churchea.    flee  UDdcr  Cohkon. 

PrursTfnl  (pri'dr-ful  or  ptfa'tulX  O-  1.  De- 
Todonal ;  given  to  prayer ;  aa,  a  prai/erfiil 


miori,— S.  vilng  much  pi 


PmyMtnUy  (pri'tr-fqMl  or  prir'(ia-ll?mio 
' imyertnl  manner;  with  much  prayer. 


nieofmi 
-     ml»-  -^         -..-      -  - 

ig  prayer;  habltnally  neglecting  the  dnty 
of  prayer  to  God ;  aa,  a  pmyerUa  famllj. 
PnranMtl;  (pri'tr-tea-tl  or  prtr'lea-ll), 
adr.     In  a  pnyarlen  manner. 

FnnrlNtniMs  (pnk^«r-]«-nea  OT  pi*ri«>: 
orbabll 


olptajrer. 


Pi^ar-maeUiix  (prt'Ar-mtt-lDg  orptir'- 
mAtlngL  tL    A  meeting  for  prayer. 

FntrlJlSlr  (Prt'lng-li;,  adv.  In  a  praying 
manner^  wSOi  anppllcatlon  to  Ood.  'To 
apeak  pnwwly. '    Mitton. 

Pra7liiK-nMauiM(pri1iig-m*4hei]'),n.  An 
apparaUiB,  of  Tailoua  form%  uaed  in  doro- 
tfoDkl  larrlcea  In  the  SaM.  One  ol  the  com- 

plec*  ol  paper  with  a  wrf  tlaa  prayer  la  at- 
taahad.  Each  nroiutlaD  of  the  wheal  mode 
by  the  doTotaefloanta  aa  an  utterance  of  the 

Jrayer.  In  aoma  liutancM  the  wheel  b 
ipd  In  the  bed  of  a  atream  and  aet  In  mo- 
tion by  the  cnirent,  and  ao  goet  on  praying 
night  and  da;  to  the  apeclal  baneUt  ot  the 
penon  who  baa  placed  It  there. 
RWlnc-mlll.  PraTlns-wIiMl  (prllng- 
mir  pn'lng-whU;.  n.    fiame  aa  Praging- 

Pr».  [  L.  prtt,  before.]  A  preOi  ilgnify. 
Ing  priority  In  apace  and  time,  and  hence 
Id  rank  and  degtea;  «*,  preceda.  to  go  be- 
fore;  premature,  ilpe  baore  Ita  timai  pre- 
eminent, eminent  beyond  hla  fellowa.  In 
IhelaatieuM  It  mafb*  raodeied  by  rery;  aa, 
invpolent,  nrj  powerfnL    The  Latin  form 


L  [O.E.  pru^,  fromO.Fr. 
Hod.  Ft.  prldier,  from  I. 
are  In  pobllc—prit,  before, 
tm,  to  proclaim;  cloaely 
etuni,  to  lay,  and  to  Skr. 
1.  To  pronoonca  a  public 


ameit  advice,  capeclaUy  on  re- 

„    _ loral  tublecta;  Co  dlaoonna  In 

the  manner  of  a  preacher;  aa,  you  need  not 

I^a&Ch  (prAeh),  e  L    l.To  proclaim;  to  pab- 
Uah  In  I«llgtoDi  dlKonnsi. 


PrB«<ai(pr4ch),o 


md   dieo,  dicati 


t  To  give 


JercnrCciUlcf.irliavulttntdDtfofibvtnwrafr- 

Pnulllft(pr«ch1-fO,  e.i  TodeUTv'iMr- 
mon;  toglTea  long-winded  moral  advice;  to 
deliver  ao  addreu  Intba  itylaot  a  praidiai: 
In  contempt 

PraMtdac  CroH  (predi'lng  kroiX  n,    A 


I  formerly  orectad  on  a  hirii- 
n  open  place,  at  which  ue 


FrM^bnun  (pr«ch'man 
' • ■     BimIL 


■    A  ptaaelier: 

iit  (pr6ch^ent\  11. 

l;  a  dliconne  iifectedly  k 

in  cuDiempt  '  Apreaalk«MntuponUi< 

Sir  R  L'SilTaitga. 
Praioqwdnt^C^rfrak-kwint'),  ».^ 

RvuqiULlntaaM  <pr«-ak-kwfait'anaX  n.  • 
PnvioDB  aoqnaintance  or  knowladaa.  - 

FrBMUmtetPrt^-dam'llOA  PTtsclDAdam. 

FlMdaillll«(pr»4d'amTtXn.  [Pn,batoiB, 
KodAdam.]  L  One  ol  Uwie  InhaUlaBti  oc 
the  earth  whaarapraaumad  by  aomawriilara 
to  have  lived  before  the  thna  of  Adam.— 


lie  eaitb.  —S.  Pertaining  to  tha  Fraadam- 


ttton  fpra'ad-mln-la-tift'- 
-  -  .'lona  admlnlatratloa.  '  Baa- 
u  lnitltutod_b{  ChrM  alteMSe 

:    Toad- 


FTeadnumltlon  (pri-ad'md-nl'ihoa),  n. 


.jBlEg  or  admonition.  'The  fatal 

preadmpnirion  ol  oaka  bearing  abaiwe 
leavei.-    Evelyn.  ^ 

Frwtmble  (pre'am-hlX  n.  [FT.prianibuU, 
from  L  jtra,  before,  and  ambtdo,  to  go 
about,  ^e  AMBLE.)  1.  Something  lntn>- 
duclory;  anlntrodnction,a»toadlicoan«, 
writing,  piece  of  mualc.  Had  the  like. 

Bpedflcally— a.  The  Introductory  part  of  a 


FrMUnblS  (prfi-amlil),  v.t  prat  A  pp.  pn- 

amblrd;  ppr  preambling.    To  pralaoe;  to 
Intitxluce  with  previnue  remarlu. 
FTVambleUpre-am'blXt.f.    Togobefon;  lo 

tnimtultixy,  Frauniniionit  (pri-am'- 

ba-U-ii,  prt-amliu-luii  a.   Hiving  the  cha- 
racter of  a  preamble;  introductory. 


'Te 


pp.  pnatnbviated;  ppr.  prv 

prtv,  before,  and  ameufo,  to 

or  go  before.    Gordon 
FreMnbnlAtlOIL  {pr«-am'ba-U''ifaon),  n. 

1.  A  walking  or  giJng  before. -it  A  p». 

amble.     Chaiteer. 
FreunlmlAlOTr  (pr«-am'h<l-la-lo-il),  a. 

Going  Ixfore;  preceding.    Jtr.  Taf^. 
PreMmoaiiM  (pre-an-nouna^  e.t  prai  A 


rTMJppolntCpri-ap-polnCXr.t   Toappolnt 
pretioiuly. 
n«kpp(dlltnuiit  (pre-ap-polnt'mantX  >. 

Previoul  appointment 
nreapprshaiuloii  (pri-ap'pre-hen''ihan),n. 
An  apprehenilon  or  opinion  formed  baton 

FTaMat^r«i).n.  Freu;  crowd.  SeePuas. 
9ztaa^\  v.i.  Topreii  forward:  tohailoL 
'Kan  preanng  forth  on  foot'     Jlir.  fur 

PraAuniHice  (pr«-a-ihtir'inB),  n.  Prvrlooa 
auuiance.  Co&ridgt. 
fteftadl«nM(pr«-«'di-aiia),H.  Bight  of  pi«- 
1  vioua  audience ;  precedence  or  rank  at  the 
I  bar  among  aerveatita  and  harriitan;  the 
right  of  bdhg  heard  belore  another.  Tlie 
preandtaDoa  ol  the  bar  la  aa  f  oUowi ;— (i)  Tha 
qaeen'a  attomeT.genemL  (3)  The  quata'a 
uUcltor-gBneraL  <3}  The  qaeen'i  advocate- 
general:  (*)  The  queen'i  premier  aeigeist 
<S>  Theqoeen'i  ancient  iergeant.ortbeeldeat 
among  thequeen'iiergeaDta.  (fl)ThequeeD'i 
lergeanta.  (7)  The  qiieeni  cnunael  (<))8er 

Eita-al-law.    19)  The  recorder  of  London. 
Advoeateiof  the  civil  law,    ODBanii- 

Prsbeiid  (prtHMnd),  n.     [Fr.  prAenilr,  from 
'    L.L  prfromda,  thing!  to  I""  '"  "    '  "■    " 
iUK>ned.  from  L  praiirii. 


rtta.  fkr.  tat.  fill; 


U,  Scat 


f.Bcbir. 
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FRIOB88ION 


tanUtk—pret,  and  habeo,  to  hare,  to  hold.] 
L  The  itipeikd  or  mainteiunoe  granted  to 
a  caiMm  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church 
out  of  its  estate.  Prebends  are  f»mp2e  or 
digfUiary—HmpU,  when  the^r  are  resmcted 
to  the  rerenoe  onbr;  and  dignitary,  whta 
they  hare  Jurisdiction  annexed  to  tnem.— 
2.t  A  prebendary. 

Deant,  and  canons  or  fr^tnds  of  catliedral 
lurches,  In  their  first  tnstiCuDoa,  were  of  great  nse, 
to  be  of  counsel  with  the  bishop.  Akms. 

Ftelmidal  (pr^bend'al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  prebend.  *  His  prt6«ndai  honae  at  Wmd- 
sor.'  ChuUrjim,--Pr€Ujnaal  ttaU,  the 
■eat  of  the  prebendary  in  the  church.  Into 
which  he  is  inducted  by  the  dean  and 
chapter. 

FrtfboidMry  (pr61>end-a-Tf),  n.  An  ecdesi- 
astio  who  enjoys  a  prebenci;  the  stipendiary 
of  a  cathedral  church.  Bj  the  act  of  1840 
aU  members  of  a  cathedral,  except  the  dean, 
are  now  called  Cawmg. 

I  bequeath  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crattan.  /rehendaty 
of  St.  Andeon's.  mr  sold  bottle^crew. 

Swi/Ts  Uut  H'UL 

FMMUdazyihip  0;>ria>end-a-ri-ahipXn.  The 
office  of  a  prebendary:  a  canonry. 

Ftebend&to  (prd1>eQa-&t),  vX  To  make  a 
prebendary  or.  *He  was  pnltMndaUd  at 
Paris.'    Gnt/ton, 

Ftebendihlpt  (prftOiend-shlpX  n.  A  pre- 
bendaxyship.    Foxe. 

PTMUli  (prClcantX  n.  (L.  prtcaiu,  pre- 
cantU,  ppr.  ot  pneari,  to  pray.]  One  who 
prays.    uolericuM. 

ReoailOlll  (pre-k&'ri-usX  a.  [L.  prtcariuM, 
from  preeor,  to  pray  or  entreat ;  primarily, 
depending  on  request,  or  on  tlie  will  of  an- 
other. See  PBATKB,n.  and  Prat.  v.  ».]  L  De- 
pending on  the  will  or  pleasure  of  another ; 
held  by  courtesy ;  liable  to  be  changed  or 
lost  at  the  pleasure  of  another. 

Thb  little  happinew  te  so  very/naosniMa,  that  it 
wholly  depends  on  the  win  of  others.        Addison. 

S.  Uncertain;  held  by  a  doubtful  tenure; 
depending  on  unknown  or  unforeseen  causes 
or  erents.  *  Consider  by  how  prtcariou*  a 
tenure  he  holds  these  adrantages.'  DanUl 
Rogen,^Z.\  Unsettled;  doubtful  'That 
the  fatolck  of  the  body  is  out  of  the  con- 
curse  of  atomes  is  a  mere  preearioui  opin- 
ion.' Dr.  H.  Jforv.  — Stn.  Uncertain,  un- 
settled, nniAeady,  doubtful,  dubious,  equi- 
TooaL 

Pnoart(raily(pr§-k&'ri-us-li).ado.  in  a  pre- 
carious manner;  at  the  wul  or  pleasure  of 
others ;  dependently ;  by  an  uncertain  ten- 
ure; as,  he  subsists  mrteariously. 

PnoartonilMM  (prd-ki'H-us-nesX  a  The 
state  or  qualitv  of  being  precarious;  uncer- 
tainty; dependence  on  the  will  or  pleasure 
of  ouers  or  unknown  erents;  as,  the  pre- 
eariotunem  ot  life  or  health. 

Plwmrlll]n(pr6-ki'rl-umX«»-  VL}  Tn  Roman 
and  iSeoCf  law,  a  loan  of  a  thing  rcTocable 
at  the  discretion  of  the  lender. 

PreoatlOlIf  (prd-ki'shonX  n.  [L.  preeatio,  a 
prayer.]  The  act  of  praying;  8iq>plication; 
entreaty.    Ottton. 

Frtoftttva,  Preoatory  (prfiQca-thr,  prfilca- 
to-riX  a.  [L.  prgcor,  to  pray.]  Suppliant; 
beseeching.  ^Imparatiye  to  inferiors,  or 
pr0caHv4  to  superiors.'  Harrit.  *Fr»eai(ny 
saorifloes.'  Skud^ord.—Pr4catory  wcrdt,  in 
fow,  expressions  in  a  will  prajrmg  or  re- 
commending that  a  thing  be  done. 

Prtoantton  (pr6-k»^shonX  n.  [L.  prcBoautio, 
from  prteeautua^prmt  before,  and  eoeeo, 
tautmn,  to  take  care.]  L  Prenous  caution 
or  care;  caution  previously  employed  to 
prevent  mischief  or  secure  good.— 2.  A  mea- 
sure taken  beforehand  to  ward  <^  evil  or 
secure  good  or  success ;  as,  to  take  precau- 
tktm  against  accidents. 

Pr^cantton  (pr&-k»'BhonX  v.t  To  warn  or 
advise  beforenand,  for  preventing  mischief 
or  securing  good. 

By  the  discrace,  diseases,  and  b<mary  of  bopeftil 
young  UMU  braucht  to  ruin  he  nuy  be  frteatOiotttd. 


PrtoautlOlUd  (pr«-k|»'shonal). 
Ive  <tf  mischia;  precautionai 


a.  Prevent- 
precautionaxy.  W.  Man- 
tagut.  [Bare] 
PrwmntlonaTy  (pr6-k»^shon-a-ri).  o.  1.  Con- 
taining previous  caution:  »M,preeautwnary 
advice  or  admonition.— 2.  Proceeding  from 
previous  caution ;  adapted  to  prevent  mis- 
chief or  secure  good;  as,  preca%Uionary 


pneed*.]   Going  before  in  time;  preceding; 

antecedent;  anterior. 

History  records  several  strange  erents  in  nature 
^rtotdmtMtus  to  the  assaadnaBon  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France.  l>r.  S^enctr. 

Preoeda  (pri-sM'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  preceded; 
ppr.  pifceding.  (L.  prcBcedo^prm,  before, 
and  oedo.  to  move.]  I.  To  go  before  in  the 
order  of  time;  to  occur  before;  as,  the  light- 
's flash  always  preMdes  the  thunder 
'  Harm  prieedlu  not  sin.'  MUtan.— 
To  go  before  in  place,  rank,  or  import- 
ance. 

Roine  .  .  .  ougfhtto/rwnfrCarthafire.     Barrow, 

8.  To  cause  something  to  go  before;  to  pre- 
face. 

It  Is  usual  to  prtctde  hoetflWes  by  a  pobHc  deda* 
ration.  Kmt, 

Fnoedmoe  (prS-sdd'ens),  n.  1:  The  act  or 
state  of  going  before ;  priority  in  time ;  as, 
the  preoedsncB  of  one  event  to  another.— 
2.  The  state  of  going  (x  being  before  in  nmk 
or  dignity;  the  right  to  a  more  honourable 
place  in  public  processions,  in  seats,  or  in 
the  dviliues  of  life;  order  or  adjustment  of 
place  according  to  rank ;  as,  one  dignitary 
has  jnwesdenee  over  another.  In  Britain 
the  order  of  precedence  depends  partly  on 
statutes  and  letters  patent,  and  putlv  on 
ancient  usage  and  established  custom.  Ques- 
tions of  nreoedence  depending  on  usage  are 
settled  by  the  officers  of  the  Herald's  Col- 
lege. In  Scotland  the  loron  Court  has  the 
direct  jurisdiction  in  all  questions  of  pre-* 
cedence.— S.  That  which  goes  bttfore;  some- 
thingpasi    [Bare.] 

It  is  an  epfloffue  or  (Uacourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure /raoWlrNcir  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 

4.  The  foremost  place  in  a  ceremony,  or  a 
superior  place  to  another.  *  Yet  if  another 
could  precedence  daim.'    Dryden, 

None  sure  will  claim  In  hell 

b.  Superiority;  superior  importance  or  in- 
fluence—Patent of  prto^dtnMj^  grant  from 
the  crown  to  sudi  barristers  as  it  thinks 
proper  to  honour  with  that  maik  of  distlnc- 
tiMi,  whereby  they  are  entitled  to  such  rank 
and  preaudience  as  are  assigned  in  their  re- 
spective patents.— St9.  Antecedence,  pri- 
ority, pre-eminence,  preference,  superlonty. 
Preoedfllioy  (prS-sMren-siX  n.  Precedence; 
act  or  state  of  going  before;  priority;  supe- 
riority. 

Beinc  distracted  with  different  desires  the  next 
inquiry  wiU  be.  wMch  of  them  has  the  frttmUney  in 
determining  the  win  to  the  nest  action.         Lockt. 

Preoedent  (prft-sdd'entX  a.  Going  before 
in  Ume;  anterior;  antecedent;  dA^precodent 
services:  a  precmfenl  fault  of  the  wHL 

A  slare  that  to  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your /raoB^^itf  lord.  ShaM, 

—A  preeodent  eonditiont  In  law,  a  condition 
whicn  must  happen  or  be  performed  before 
an  estate  or  some  right  can  vest 
PreoedentrCpre'sd-dentX  n.  L  Somethins 
done  or  said  Uiat  may  serve  or  be  adduced 
as  an  example  or  rule  to  be  followed  in  a 
subsequent  act  of  the  like  kind ;  anythiiu; 
which  has  been  done  before  of  a  like  kind. 
Speciflcally.  in  law,  (a)  a  judicial  decision, 
tnteriocutory  or  final,  which  serves  as  a  rule 
for  future  determinations  in  similar  or  an- 
aloffous  cases.  (6)  A  form  of  proceeding  to 
be  followed  in  slmOar 


Prtoavtloai  (prfi-kv'shus).  a.    Belating  to 
or  using  precaution;  precautionary.  [Bare.] 
pTMautloudy  (prMqi'shus-UX  adv.    With 
mtlon. 

leooit  (prMMi'nd-usX  a-   [From 


Our  laws  and  customs  hare  never  been  lost  in 
general  and  Irreparable  ruin.  Wlitk  m  Otc  frtctdmis 
of  the  middle  ages  are  still  valid  ^rttmtmis,  and  are 
sdll  cited,  on  the  gravest  occasions,  by  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen.  Macmulay. 

The  lawless  science  of  our  law, 
That  codeless  myriad  ot/rtc*dent. 
That  wilderness  of  single  insunces.     Tonnysm. 

2.t  A  preceding  circumstance  or  condition; 

an  indication;  a  prognostic;  a  sign;  a  token. 

With  this  she  seiseth  on  his  sweating  palm. 
The/rwontot/  of  pith  and  livelihood.       ShaJk. 

8.f  The  ori^al  copy  of  a  writing;  a  first 
draught    Shak. 

Preoedented  (pre'sft-dent^X  o.  Having  a 
precedent ;  authorised  by  an  example  (»  a 
Ukekind. 

Preoedentlll  (pre-s6-den'shaIX  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  precedent;  suitable  as  an  ex- 
ample for  inutation.  *A11  their  actions  in 
Uiat  time  are  not  prteed$nHal  to  warrant 
posterity.    FuUer. 

R«oed«nt]y  (prM6d'ent-liX  ode.  Before- 
hand; antecedently. 

Prtoelf  (pr§'selX  v.i.    ToexoeL 

This  princely  fraffs  as  far  pwMtUs  her  which  he 
hath  lignted  upon,  as  a  damrskr  rose  doth  the  cow- 
slip. HcwtU. 


Freo«llenoo,t  Praoellonoyt  (prfi-seiiens, 

pr6-sel1en-siX  n.    Sxcellence. 

RieoeUdlitt(pr6-sel1entXa.  Bxcellent;  sur- 
passing. */Teeettsn<  knowledge  of  the 
truth/    Holland. 

Preoenior  (pr6-sen't6rX  n.  [Fr.  prieenUur; 
L.L.  prcteentor—prmt  before,  and  cantor,  a 
sii^BP^,  from  cano,  oantum,  to  sing.  See 
Chaht.]  1.  The  leader  of  the  choir  in  a  ca- 
thedraL  Called  also  the  Chanter  or  Matter 
qf  the  Choir.  He  formerly  ranked  generally 
next  to  the  dean;  but  in  modem  cathedral 
fdundatlons  he  is  usuallv  a  minor  canon.— 
S.  In  the  Pre^fvterian  Church,  the  person 
whose  duty  it  Is  to  lead  the  psalmody  of 
the  congregation. 

Preoeiitorimp(pr6-sen't6r-shlp),a  The  em- 
ployment or  office  of  a  precentor. 

fteoept  (prfi'sept),  n.  [Fr.  pricepU,  L.  pree- 
ceptuait  from  vrmeipio,  to  lake  beforehand, 
to  teach,  to  Instruct,  to  command— pne, 
before,  and  capso.  to  take.]  1.  A  command- 
ment or  order  intended  as  an  authoritative 
rule  of  action:  frequently,  a  command  re- 
specting moral  conduct ;  an  injunction ;  a 
maxim 

For  prtetft  must  be  upon  prteiM,  frtnfi  upon 
frtctpt;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  une:  here  a  Uttle, 
and  there  a  little.  Is.  xxviU.  lo. 

Tis  sufficient  that  painting  be  acknowledged  for 
an  art :  for  it  follows  that  no  arts  are  without  their 
frece/ts.  Drydtn. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  a  command  or  mandate  in 
writing  sent  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  ^kc, 
for  bringing  a  person,  record,  or  other  mat- 
ter before  him.  W)  The  direction  formerly 
issued  by  a  sherili  to  the  returning  officers 
of  cities  and  boroughs  for  .the  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament  (c)  The 
direction  by  the  judges  for  the  summoning 
a  sufficient  number  ox  jurors,  (d)  The  direc- 
tion issued  to  the  overseers  of  parishes  for 
making  out  the  jury  lists.  ^Prwept  qf  dare 
conetat,  in  Soots  law.  a  deed  by  vmicn  a  su- 
perior acknowledged  the  title  of  the  heir  of 
a  deceased  vassal  to  succeed  to  the  lands.— 
Precept  qf  easine.  the  order  of  a  superior  to 
his  bailie  to  give  mf ef  tment  of  certain  lands 
to  his  vassal  See  Sasine.— Stn.  Command- 
ment»  injunction,  mandate,  order,  law,  rule, 
direction,  instruction,  doctrine,  principle, 

Preoeptt  (prd'septX  v.t  To  direct;  to  in- 
struct or  order  by  rules.    Bacon, 

PreoeptlAlt  (pre-sep'shalX  a.  Consisting 
of  precepts;  instructive. 

Men 
Can  counsel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting  it. 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give /rmj^TM/  medicine  to  rage.    Shak. 

PreoeDtlOllt  (prd-sep'shonX  n.    A  precept 

Preipeptlve  (prft-sep'tivX  a.  [L-  pnsoeptt- 
vus.]  Giving  or  containing  precepts,  in- 
junctions, or  commands  for  the  regulation 
of  conduct;  admonitive;  instructive.  'The 
preeeptioe,  the  prophetic,  and  all  other  parts 
of  Sacred  Writ'    Lhr.  H.  More. 

The  lesson  given  us  here  to  frtctftivt  to  us  not  to 
do  anything  but  upon  due  consideration. 

Sir  R.  L'Ettrangt. 

Pnoeptor  (prS-sep't^rX  n.  [L.  praeeptor. 
See  PrbosptJ  1.  A  teacher;  an  Instructor; 
a  tutor.— 2.  The  head  of  a  preceptoiy  among 
the  Knights  TempUrs. 

Thto  establidunent  of  the  Templars  was  seated 
amidst  fair  meadows  and  pastures,  which  the  devo- 
tion  of  the  former  frtceptor  had  bntowed  upon  their 


order. 


Sir  W.  Scott. 


Preceptorial  (prd-sep-td'ri-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  preceptor. 

Preoeptory  (prfi'sep-to-ri),  o.  Giving  pre- 
cepts. 

Preoeptozy  (prS'sep-to-riX  r^  A  subordi- 
nate religious  house  where  instruction  was 
given.  Preceptories  were  establishments  of 
the  Knights  Templan,  the  superiors  of 
which  were  called  knights  preceptor.  All 
the  preceptories  of  a  province  were  subject 
to  a  provincial  superior,  three  of  whom 
held  rank  above  all  the  rest,  viz.,  those  of 
Jerusalem,  TripoUs,  and  Antloch. 

The  establishments  of  the  Knights  Templar»  were 
called  trtotftories,  and  the  title  of  those  who  pre- 
sided ui  the  order  was  ^rtttftw.  as  the  prinapal 
knights  of  Saint  John  were  termed  comnutnders  and 
tlunr  houses  commanderies.  But  these  terms  were 
sometimes,  it  would  seem,  used  indiscriminately. 

Sir  tV.  Scott. 

Preoeptrets  (prfi-sep'tresX  n.  A  female 
teacher  or  preceptor. 

Preoeesion  (prfi-se'shonX  n.  {fr.  prieeetion, 
from  the  L.  prceeedo,  praiceetum,  to  go  before, 
to  precede.]  The  act  of  going  before,  or 
forward.— iSveesfion  qf  the  emiinoxee,  in 
aetron.  a  slow  retrograde  motion  of  the 


eh.  cAain;     di,  8c.  locfc;     g.  yo;     j.job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;'    ng.  wbig;     th.  (Aen;  th,  thin;    w,  idg;   wh,  whig;   ih,  axure.-See  Kit. 
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equinoctial  pointo,  viz.,  from  east  to  west, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs.  The 
equinoctisd  points  do  not  retain  the  same 
position  in  the  heavens,  but  hare  a  slow  re- 
trograde motion  at  the  rate  of  about  60^"  in 
a  year,  or  about  a  degree  in  71  -642  years, 
the  equator  moving  on  the  ecliptic  whOe 
the  ecliptic  remains  nearly  coincident  with 
the  same  fixed  stars.  This  phenomenon  is 
caused  by  the  combined  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  mass  of  matter  accumulated 
about  the  earth's  equator,  and  is  called  the 

8 recession  of  the  equinoxes,because  it  makes 
lie  equinoxes  succeed  each  other  in  less 
time  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
the  longitudes  and  right  ascensions  of  the 
heaven]  V  bodies  are  continually  increasing, 
and  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  equator, 
which  occasions  tt»t  precession,  their  de- 
clinations also  are  altered.  The  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  was  discovered  by  Hip- 
parchus  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era,  though  it  is  aUeged  that  the 
astronomers  of  India  had  discovered  it  long 
before.  At  that  time  the  point  of  the 
autumnal  equinox  was  about  6*  to  the 
eastward  of  the  star  called  Spica  Virginia. 
In  1750,  that  is,  about  1900  years  after,  this 
point  was  observed  to  be  about  20*  21'  west- 
ward of  that  stttr.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  equinoctial  points  will  make  an  entire 
revolution  in  about  25,745  years. 

Precessort  (pre-ses'dr),  n.  [L.  pre,  before, 
and  eedo,  to  depart]  A  predecessor.  Fuller. 

Prednot  (prfi'slngt),  n.  (L.  prmcingo,  prce- 
einetumf  to  encompass— prcs,  before,  and 
eingo^  to  surround  or  gird.]  1.  The  boundary 
or  exterior  line  encompassing  a  place;  a 
bound;  a  limit;  a  border;  some  portion  of  a 
space  within  a  boundary.  '  WiUiout  the  pre- 
etncU  of  paradise.'  (Hanville.  'Left  the 
warm  orecineta  of  the  cheerful  day.'  Oray. 
2.  A  district  within  certain  boundaries;  a 
minor  territorial  or  Jurisdictional  division. 

Thejr  mlsht  safely  he  tyrants  within  ihc^rtcinct  of 
the  court,  Dut  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  watch 
with  constant  anxiety  the  temper  of  the  country. 

PredOfityt  (pre-8hi-os'i-ti),n.  L  Value;  pre- 
ciousness.— 2.  Anything  of  high  price  or 
valua    Br.  H.  More. 

Precious-  (pre'shus),  a.  TFr.  priciextXt  L. 
pretiotui,  from  pretium,  price,  see  Praise.  ] 

1.  Of  great  price;  costly. 

A  eift  is  as  A/ntiaus  stone  In  the  eyes  of  htm  that 
hath  It.  Prov.  xvii.  8. 

2.  Of  great  value  or  worth;  very  valuable; 
much  esteemed. 

Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me  deftr 
A%/r*ciious  eyesiglit.  Shak. 

Love's  ^oo  pr^ioHs  to  be  lost      TtnHyso$u 

S.  Worthless;  rascally:  used  in  irony. 

More  of  the  same  kind,  concemliq;  these /tm^mx 
saints  anuMur  the  Turks,  may  be  seen  in  Pietro  della 
Vallc.  Uekt. 

4  Considerable;  large;  great   [Colloq.] 

A  chap  as  you  knows  Afreciotu  sif^t  too  well. 

Dt'ck*MS. 

It's  hard  enough  to  see  one's  way,  h/rta'ous  sight 
harder  tlian  I  thought  last  night.  7*.  Hu£hts. 

5.t  Fastidious;  ovemice.  Chaucer.  —  Pre- 
cious metali,  gold  and  sOver:  so  called  on 
account  of  their  value.— PreeiatM  tUmee, 

Jewels,  gema 

rreolous  (pre'shus),  adv.  Very.  *If  he 
don't  come  precioui  toon.'  Diekent.  *  Pre- 
cious hard  luck.'    Lever.    rColloq.] 

PraoloaBly  (pre'shus-UX  odv.  l.  In  a  pre- 
cious manner;  valuably;  to  a  great  price.— 
2.  Very  much;  very  far.    [Couoq.] 

Predousneas  (pre'shus-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  precious;  valuableness;  great 
value;  high  price. 

lxi/rtcwnst$*ss  equalled  the  price  of  pearls. 


{>ice  or  steep  place,  from  prceeeps,  head- 
ong— jms.  forward,  and  eeps,  from  etynU, 
head.]  1. 1 A  sudden  or  headlongfalL  'Whoae 
vreeivioe  they  suspected.'  Fuller.— i.  A 
neadlong  declivity;  a  very  steep  place;  a 
bank  or  cliff  extremely  stMp.  or  quite  per- 
pendicular or  overhanpring.  'Where  wealth 
like  fruit  on  prec^>tees  grew.'  Dryden. 
'Went  slipping  down  horrible  predpiees.' 
Termyson. 

You  take  •.prteipit*  for  no  leap  of  danger. 
And  woo  your  own  destruction.  Shmk. 

a  The  brink  of  a  precipice.  'To  walk  upon 
a  predpiee,  ...  to  be  always  upon  the 
very  border  of  destruction.'    South. 


Preoi^eilt(pr6-sip1-entXa.  tLnrceeipimu. 

See  ^lECEPT.]    Commanding;  airectuig. 
Px«cipitablllty(pr6-sip'i-ta^U''i-ti).tk  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  precipitable. 
Predictable  (prd-sip'i-ta-blX  a.  Capable  of 

being  precipitated  or  cast  to  the  bottom,  aa 

a  substance  in  solution. 


rash  haste;  haste  in  resolving,  forming  an 

opinion,  or  executing  a  purpose.    'Hurried 

on  bv  the  precipitance  of  youth.'     Sutift 

'Rashness  and  predpUance  of  judgment' 

Watts. 

Thither  they  haste  with  glad //wi/tlteiio'.   MUton. 

Stn.  Hastiness,  hnny,  rashness,  temerity. 
Predpitant  (pre-sip'i-tant).  a.  [L.  prcscipi- 
UmSt  proBcipUaniis,  ppr.  of  prcseipttOt  from 
prcBceps,  headlong.  See  Pbbcipioe.]  L  Fall- 
ing or  rushing  headlong;  rushing  down  wlUi 
yelocitv.  'His  flight  preetpitont/  Milton.— 
2.  Precipitate;  h^sty;  urged  with  violent 
haste;  rashly  hurried  or  nasty. 

Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold, 
Prtcipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight.  Poft. 

The  commotions  In  Ireland  were  so  sudden  and  so 
violent,  that  it  was  hard  to  discern  the  rise,  or  apply 
a  remedy  to  ^aax  prtcipitatU  rebellion. 

Eikon  RasUike. 

Predpitant  (prd-sip'i-tant},  n.  In  chtm.  a 
substance  which,  when  added  to  a  solution, 
separates  what  is  dissolved  and  makes  it 
precipitate,  or  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  con- 

^  Crete  state. 

Predpitantly  (prd-dp^l-tant-li),  adv.  In  a 
precipitant  or  precipitate  manner;  with 
great  tiaste;  with  rash  unadvised  haste; 
with  tumultuous  hurry.    Milton. 

Predpitantiie8S(prd-sipl-tant-nee),n.  Qua- 
lity of  being  precipitant 

Predpitate  (pr£-sip1-tat),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
precipitated;  ppr.  precipitating.  [L.  prce- 
cipito,  from  proeceps,  headlong.  See  rBJE- 
ciPiCE.]  1.  To  throw  headlong;  to  cast  down 
from  a  precipice  or  height;  as,  he  precipi- 
tated himself  from  a  rock. 

They  were  wont,  upon  a  superstition,  to  precipitate 
a  man  from  some  high  cliff  into  the  sea. 

Bp.  IfUkins. 

2.  To  urge  or  press  with  eagerness  or  vio- 
lence; to  hasten;  as,  to  preeipOaU  a  flight 

Her  royal  benefactor  she  recalls. 

Back  to  his  sight /fva>iAt/ir.r  her  steps.  GUver. 
Short  intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do 
precipitate  patients  into  consumptions.      Httrvty. 

8.  To  hurry  blindly  or  rashly;  to  hasten  or 
urge  on  too  quickly. 

If  they  be  daring.  It  may  precipitate  their  deigns 
and  proTe  dangerous.  Saetn. 

4.  To  throw  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  aa  a 
substance  in  solution. 

The  light  vapour  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
been  precipitated  by  the  cold.  trvitts. 

Predpitate  (pr64ip'i-tit),  v.i  Lt  To  fall 
headlong. 

Had'st  thou  been  aught  but  goss'mer,  feathen,  air. 

So  many  fathoms  6a<tni  precipUating, ' 

Thou'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg.  SKak. 

2.t  To  make  great  haste ;  to  hurry.  Btuan. 
8.  To  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  sedi- 
ment or  any  substance  in  solution. 
Predpitate  (pr6-sip'i-tit).  a.  L  Falling, 
flowing,  or  rushing  with  steep  descent; 
headlong. 

Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows.        Prier. 

2.  Overhasty;  rashly  hasty;  as,  the  king 
was  too  vredpHbaXt  in  declaring  war.  — 
8.  Adopted  with  haste  or  without  due  deli- 
beration; hasty;  hurried;  headlong:  as,  a 
precipiUUe  measure.  'Blinded  bv  the  ra- 
pidity of  our  toopreeipttoCe  course.  Landor. 
4  Bapidly  running  its  course ;  short  and 
violent  *  The  most  precipiUUe  case  I  ever 
knew,  having  cut  him  off  in  three  days.' 
Arbuthnot 

Predpitate  (prS-sipl-tit),  n.  In  chtm.  any 
matter  or  substance,  which*  having  been 
dissolved  in  a  fluid,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  on  the  addition  of  some  other 
substance  capable  of  producing  a  decompo- 
sition of  the  compound.  The  term  is  gener- 
ally applied  when  the  separation  takes  place 
in  a  flocculent  or  pulverulent  form,  in  oppo- 
sition to  crystallization,  which  implies  a  like 
separation  in  an  angular  form.  But  chemists 
callamassof  crv8tusapr»e£pi(at0  when  they 
subside  so  suddenly  that  their  proper  crvs- 
talline  shape  cannot  be  distlngntshed  by  the 
naked  eye.  Substances  which  fall  or  settle 
down,  aa  earthy  matter  in  water,  are  called 
seditnents,  the  operating  cause  bcdng  mecha- 
nical and  not  chemical.  —Precipitate  per  «e. 


red  precuritate,  red  oxide  or  peroxide  of  mer- 
cniy.  —SweetprecipittUe.cbloride  of  mercury 
or  calomel.— white  prec^nttUe,  ammoniatod 
subchloride  of  mercury. 

Predpitately  (prd-sip'i-t&t-liX  adv.  in 
a  precipitate  manner;  headlong;  hastily. 
'Ijiose  who  vent  praise  or  censure  too 
precipitately.*    Swift. 

mdpitatiOll  (pre-sip^i-ti^'shonX  «l  [L. 
prcecipitatio.]  L  The  act  of  precipitating, 
or  state  of  being  precipitated.  'In  penl 
of  precipitation  from  off  the  rpck.'  ShtMt. 
2.  A  falling,  flowing,  or  rushing  down  with 
violence  and  rapidity.  'The  hurry,  pre- 
cipitation, and  rapid  motion  of  the  wMer.' 
Woodward.  — 8.  Great  hurry ;  rash,  tumul- 
tuous haste ;  rapid  moYement 

ThepreapitattoH  of  inexperience  is  often  rCstralaed 
by  shame.  yohnMn. 

4  In  ehem.  the  process  of  decomposition  by 
which  anv  substance  is  made  to  separate 
from  another  or  others  in  a  solution,  and 
fall  to  the  bottom. 

Predpltator  (pr6-sip1-t&-t6rX  n.  One  who 
precipitates  or  urges  on  with  vehemence  or 
rashness.  '  The  hasteners  and  precipitators 
of  the  destruction  of  that  kingdom.'^  Ham- 
mond.  • 

PredpitioOBt  (pres-i-pi'shusX  a.  Predpi> 
toua  *  To  keep  them  from  way  such  preci' 
pitious  and  impertinent  rupture.'  Reli- 
guicB  WoUoniantB. 

rndpitiooBlyt  (pres-i-pi'shus-liX  adv. 
Precipitously.  'HeadlongriotpreoptCumWy 
will  on.'    Dr.  H.  More. 

Predpltons  (prS-sip'i-tusX  a.  [L.  prtB- 
eeps,  jmBciptm,  headlong.  See  Prboipicb.] 

1.  Very  steep;  as,  a  precipitous  diff  or 
mountain.  'Hills  as  steep  as  they  conld.be 
without  being  vrecipitous.'  Sir  w.  Scott.— 

2.  Headlong;  duectly  or  rapicUv  descending; 
as,  %  precipitous  fall— 3.  t  Hasty:  rash;  sua- 
den;  precipitate.  *  Advice  unsafe,  pree^it- 
ous,  and  bold.'    Dryden. 

Predpitonily  (prS-sip'i-tus-liX  adv.    In  a 

erecipitous  manner;  with  steep  descent; 
1  violent  haste. 

PredpitousnesB  (prS-sip'i-tns-nesX  «». 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  precipitous; 
as,  (a)  ste^ness  of  descent  (b)  Bash  haste. 
Hammond. 

PredB  (pri-B^X  ^  (Fr.  pricis,  precise, 
also  an  abstract]  A  concise  or  abridged 
statement  or  view;  a  summary;  an  abstract; 
also,  the  practice  of  drawing  up  sudh.  *  Con- 
taining in  the  moderate  compass  of  two 
folio  pages  the  precis  of  a  supplementary 
quarto  manuscript'   Sir  W.  Scott 

PredM  (pr6-sls0.  a.  [L.  presdMs.  from 
prceddo,  to  cut  off  — i>fta,  before,  and  emda, 
to  cut;  lit  cut  or  pared  away,  that  is,  pared 
to  smoothness  or  exactness.]  1.  Sharply  or 
exactly  limited  or  defined ;  exact ;  definite ; 
not  loose,  vague,  uncertain,  or  equivocal:  afl, 
precise  rules  of  morality;  precise  direc- 
tions for  life  and  conduct  'For  the  law 
in  this  point  is  not  precise.'    Bacon. 


For  the  hour/nee£fir 
Exacts  our  parting  hence. 


JfiU^H. 


2.  Exact  in  conduct;  strict;  hence,  also  over- 
strictly  adhering  to  rule;  formal;  exces- 
sively nice  or  exact;  punctilious  in  conduct 
or  ceremony. 

He  was  ever /wcire  in  promise-keeping.     SMaJk. 

The  raillery  of  the  wiu  In  King  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  upon  everything  which  they  called /recite,  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extravagance,  that  ft  almost  pot 
all  Christianity  out  of  countenance.  AMisen. 

Stn.  Exact,  definite,  accurate,  correct,  nice, 
scrupulous,  punctilious,  particular,  formal, 
finical 

Prediely(prd-s!s'liXadi}.  Lin  a  precise 
manner;  exactly;  nicely;  accurately;  In 
exact  conformity  to  truth  or  to  a  rule. 
*  Some  craven  scruple  of  thinlrfng  too  pre- 
cisely cm  \hc  cyenX?   Shak. 

When  more  of  these  orders  than  one  are  to  be  set  In 
several  stories  there  must  be  an  exquisite  care  to  place 
the  columns  precisely  one  over  another.      tVeittn. 

2.  With  excess  of  formality;  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness  or  punctiuouflness  in  be- 
haviour or  ceremony. 

Predieneu  (prd-sIs'nesX  n.  L  Exactness; 
rigid  nicety;  as,  the  predsenus  of  w(»da 
or  expressions. 

I  win  distinguish  the  cases ;  though  give  me  leave  in 
handling  them,  not  to  sever  them  with  too  much/rv 
ciseness.  Baeen. 

2.  Excessive  regard  to  forms  or  rules ;  rigid 
formality;  stiffness:  a  scrupulous  confor- 
mity to  custom  or  fashion ;  as,  predse$%ees 
of  dresa 
Preddan  (pre-si'xhanX  n.    An  over-predad 


F&te.  filr.  fat,  fall;        m«,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abune;     y.  So.  fsy. 
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penon;  one  who  !■  rigidly  or  oeremonioiuly 
eiact  in  the  obeervance  of  mlet. 

A  pro&ne  pcrtoo  caUs  a  man  of  piety  a/rwirdBM. 

tVam. 
The  mott  diMolute  cavalier*  stood  aghast  at  the  fUs- 
s<dutetica  of  the  emancipated /rcoinaM.  MaeanUty. 

Freoiliail  (pr^ii'shanX  a.  Fredae :  rigidly 
exact  in  enforcing  the  obeenranee  of  laws  or 
mlea. 


We  are  told  that  he  was  rmcardcd  as  a  Ttctfan  and  a 
martyr— the  victim  of  his  own  brilliant  qiialities  and 
genial  vices,  a  martirt  to  the  political  strategy  of  a/ng' 
citian  government.  Saturdkj  Rev, 

PreoUlAlilgiil  (prS-d'shan-izm).  n.  The 
quality  of  being  a  nreoiiian;  the  act  or 
conduct  of  a  preciiian;  exceaaire  exact- 
neta. 

That  they  should.  In  this  one  particniar.  outstrip  aU 

MiUoH. 


prtcistmnisim  with  their  scruples  and 

Pfclriawllt  (prd-aFxban-iatX  n.  One  very 
preciae ;  a  preoiaian. 

Reolllon(pr6-ai'xhon),n.  The  atate  of  being 
preciae ;  exact  limitation ;  exactneaa ;  accu- 
racy. 'Giving  force  and  prgHtion  to  our 
expreaaiona.*    Whately. 

Veteran  soldiers,  whose  whole  life  Is  a  preparation 
for  the  day  of  battle,  whose  nerves  have  been  braced 
by  long  finniUarltT  wteh  danger,  and  whose  movements 
have  aU  the/rvmiMi  of  clockwork.       Mmamtmy. 

Predfiye  (prfi-al'aiyX  a.  Producing  pre- 
daion  or  accuracy ;  exactly  limiting  by  cut- 
ting  off  what  ia  not  relatiTe  to  the  purpoae. 

Prteithn  abstraction  is  when  we  consider  those 
things  apart  which  cannot  really  exist  apart,  as 
when  we  consider  mode  without  considering  its  sub> 
stance  or  subject.  iVmttt. 

FredairtCprekOirXa.  [L.pn8elana,bright» 
ahining.]  Illuatrioua;  aupereminent  "niat 
puiaaant  prince  preelair?    Sir  D.  Lyndtay. 

neblllde  (prS-kltld').  «•<•  [!•■  prwelxtdo^ 
pfw,  before,  and  eltido,  elaudo,  to  abut  1  L  To 
ahut  up;  to  hinder;  to  atop;  to  impede. 

The  vahres  prtcludt  the  blood  from  entering  the 
veins.  Dr.  B.  Dmrwin, 

2.  To  hinder,  ahut  out,  or  render  inoperative 
by  anticipative  action;  to  render  ineffec- 
tual; to  obviate. 

This  aroch  will  obviate  and/mfiwifr  the  objections 
of  our  adversaries.  Btniiey. 

PrMlmton  (prS-klft'xhonX  «L    The  act  of 

pncluding  or  the  atate  of  being  precluded ; 

a  abutting  off. 
PrMluiiye  (prd-klft'aivl  a.   Shutting  out  or 

tendli^  to  preclude ;  hindering  by  previoua 

obataclea 

Every  act  of  France  bespoke  an  intcntioa /r«eA»- 
ftsv  of  accommodation.  BtirJU. 

Ft«(diiglT«l7  (prft-iaO'aiv.li),  adv.  Inarae- 
oluahre  manner;  with  hinderance  by  antici- 
pation. 

neoooet  (pr6-kfia\  a.  Precodoua.  *Prt- 
ooee  youtha.'    JSvelyn, 

PreoooiolUi  (prS-ko'ahuaX  a.  [Fr.  pr^coet; 
L.  jmBooca,  prweoei$,  ripe  eariy,  prematurely 
ripe,  precodoua— DiKS,  before,  and  eoquo^ 
to  cook,  to  ripen,  to  mature.  See  Cook.  ] 
L  Bipe  before  the  proper  or  natural  time. 

Many  frteeei»us  trees,  and  such  as  have  their 
spring  In  the  winter,  may  be  found  in  most  parts. 

Sir  T.  Br$mM4. 

2.  Ripe  in  underatanding  at  an  earlv  period; 
developed  or  matured  early  in  life;  aa,  a 
DTMoetotw  youth;  prtcodout  faculUea  or 

Preoodondy  (pr6k6'ahua-liX  adv.  In  a 
precocioua  manner;  with  premature  ripe- 
neaa  or  f orwardneaa. 

ProoodotmiMs,  Preoodty  (prs-kd'ahua- 
nea.  pr^koa'i-ti).  n.  The  atate  or  quality  of 
beinff  precocioua;  rapid  growth  and  ripe- 
neaa  before  the  uanal  time ;  prematureneaa; 
early  development  of  the  mental  powera. 
'A  precoeiiy  of  q>irit  and  valour  m  him.' 
HomU. 


I  cannot  leara  that  he  (PUikk  Henry)  g«^^  *"  ^ 
youth,  anv  evidence  of  that  frt€»city  which  some* 

times  disanguishes  uncommon  genius.  WirU 


PnooetaaMui  (pr«lcd-«-U''tt«-anX  n.  JL 
jms,  before,  oon,  with,  and  otot,  age.]  One 
contemporary  with  but  yet  older  than  an- 
other. 'Petrarch  the  i»reco«tonean  of  oifT 
C!haucer.'    FMUtr,    [Bare.] 

Praooffltate (prd-koj'ititl  v.t  pre!  A  pp. 
pfooyitated;  ppr.  pr^cogitoHng.  [L.  prm- 
eogUo—prm^  before,  and  cogito,  to  think.) 
To  conaider  or  contrive  beforehand.   [Bare.] 

Preoofltatioii  (pr6-kon-ti''ahonX  n.  Pi«- 
vioua  wought  or  conaideration. 

PrsoOffllltion(prd-koff-ni'ahonX«L  [L.pr«», 
before,  and  eognitiOt  knowledge.]  1.  Previ- 
oua knowledge  or  cognition;  antecedent 
examination.  Fotherby.  —2.  In  8coU  law, 
a  preliminary  examination  of  a  witneaa  or 
of  one  likely  to  know  aomething  about  a 
caae,  or  the  evidence  taken  down ;  eaped- 


altar,  an  examination  of  witneaaea  to  a  crimi- 
nal act,  before  a  Judge,  jnatice  of  the  peace, 
or  aherifl.  by  a  proctvator-flacal.  in  oraer  to 
Iniow  whether  there  ia  ground  of  trial,  and 
to  enable  him  to  aet  forth  the  facta  in  the 
UbeL 

FreoognoiOO  (prSOcog-noaX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
ortoogtwtoBd;  ppr.  prtcogmmeing.  In  Scot* 
law,  to  take  the  prec<^nition  of;  aa,  to 
prteogno§ee  witneaaea    See  Prbooonition. 

moollection  (pr6-konek-ahonX  n.  A  col- 
lection previoualy  made. 

PreoompoM  (pr^kom-];>&Oi  v.t  pre!  A  pp. 
preoompoted;  ppr.  precon^Hmng.  To  com- 
poae  b^orehano. 

He  did  not^rtc0m/Me  his  cursory  sermons. 

PreoOAOtit  (pr6-kon-a£t0.  n.  An  opinion  or 
notion  previoualy  formed.  'Their  mia- 
faahionedprecofiMit'    Hooker. 

PreoOAOtiye  (prd-kon-adv^,  v.t,  pret.  A  pp. 
pr^eoneeiv*;  p^.  preeonceivinq.  To  conceive 
previoualv;  to  form  aconcepuonor  opinion 
of  beforehand;  to  form  a  previoua  notion 
or  idea  oL 

In  a  dead  plain  the  way  seemeth  the  longer,  because 
the  ejre  hu/ntvtttrived  it  shorter  than  tne  truth. 

Bac»H, 

ProoonoeptlOll  (prd-kon-aep'ahonX  n.  The 
act  of  preconceiving;  conception  or  opinion 
previoualy  formed. 

Custom  with  most  men  prevails  more  than  truth; 
according  to  the  notions  and  frtconet^oHS,  which 
it  hath  formed  in  our  minds,  we  shape  the  discourse 
of  reason  itself,  HmktwiU. 

Preoonoext  ( pri-kon-aftrf  \v.t.  To  concert 
beforehand;  to  aettle  by  previoua  agree- 
ment   Q^art  Rbv. 

Preoonoert  (pr6-kon'a6rtX  n.  A  previoua 
agreement;  aomething  concerted  before- 
hand. 

Preooiioertedly(pr6-kon-a6rfedli).ad9.  In 
a  preconcerted  manner;  by  preconcert 

PreconcertednOBS  (prfi-kon-a^rt'ed-neaX  n. 
State  of  being  preconcerted.  'The  oreoon- 
oertedne$a  of  Bolingbroke'a  acheme.  Cole- 
ridge.    [Rare.) 

PrttOOnoertUm  (prfikon-a^r'ahon),  n.  Act 
of  concerting  beforehand.    Dwight 

Preoondonm  (pr€-kon-demOb  v^L  To  con- 
demn beforehand.    Frunne. 

Preoondenmation  (pre-kon'dem-ni'^ahon). 
n.  The  act  of  oondenming.  or  the  atate  of 
being  condemned,  beforehand. 

PreoondltiOll  (pr6-kon-di'ahonX  n.  A  pre- 
vioua or  anteceaent  condition ;  a  prellminanr. 

Preconform  (pr^-kon-formO,  v.t.  and  i  To 
conform  by  way  of  antidpation.  De  Quin- 
cey. 

Preoonformity  (pr6-kon-forml-tIX  n.  An- 
tecedent confonmty.    Coleridge. 

Preconliatet  (pr6-kon1z-iLtX  v.t.  [From  L. 
pnxco,  prctconu,  a  public  crier.)  1.  To  pro- 
claim ;  to  pubUah.— 2.  To  summon ;  to  call 
Burnet. 

Praooninttollf  (pr61con-ix-4''ahonX  n.    A 

8ubliahing  by  proclamation,  or  a  proclama- 
on.    'A  aolemnpreeonuatum.'  Bp.  HalL 
Preoonqiier(pr6-kong1c6rXv.t  To  conquer 
beforehand. 

This  kingdom  .  .  .  theyhad/rvofUfMrymf  in  their 
hopes.  FulUr. 

Preooiisant  (pr^kon-aentOb  n»    A  previoua 

conaent    Southeu. 
Preoontiffn  (prft-kon-aln'X  v.t    To  consign 

beforehand;  to  make  a  previoua  conaign- 

mentof. 

PrecomoUdrnted  (pr£-kon-aoVid-&t-edX  a. 

Conaolldated  beforehand. 
Preocmftitate  Opi^l^n'^^i-tat),  v.t  pret  & 

pp.  preeonetitiUid;  ppr.  preeonitituUng.  To 

conatitute  or  eatabllsn  beforehand. 
Preoontntot  (pre-kon'traktX  n.  A  contract 

previoua  to  another. 

They  maintained  that  their  country  was  under  a 
^rteontrmct  to  the  Most  High,  and  could  never,  wh&e 
the  world  lasted,  enter  into  any  engagement  incon- 
sistent with  that  frtcpntrmct.  MmcmutAy. 

Preoontntot (pr^kon-traktO^  V.t  audi.   To 

contract  or  atlpulate  previoualy. 
Preoontrlyo  ( pr6-kon-triv %v.t.  and  t   To 

contrive  or  plan  beforehand.     ITar&urton. 
Preoordlal  (prft-kor'di-alX  &  Same  aa  Prm- 

eordioL 

Preoordlall  (prft-kor'di-alsX  n^  P<>  Same  aa 

Prceoonfui. 

PreonXTOrt  (prQ-k^drX  n.  Same  aa  Pre- 
cursor.    'Thou  ahrieking  harbinger,  foul 

preeurrer  of  the  fiend.'    Shak, 
moonot  (prfi-k*ra'X  n.    (L.  vrce,  before. 

and  curtus,  a  running.)    A  forerunning. 

Shak. 
ProonntTe  (pr6-k«ra1vX  a.    Preceding  and 

leading  to;Introdnctory;  preonraory.    is. 

Taylor. 


Preoonor  (prS-li^rs'drX  n.  [L.  prcecur$or— 
pra,  before,  and  eurtor,  a  runner,  from 
eurro,  eurnnn,  to  run.)  A  forerunner:  a 
harbinger ;  he  who  or  tliat  which  preceoea 
an  event  and  indicates  its  approach.  'Jove's 
lightnings,  the  preeureort  o'  the  dreadful 
thunder-claps.'    Shak. 

Evil  thoughts  are  the  invisible,  aky  preatriors  ot 
all  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  soilL 

Bueimin.tter. 

Snr.   Forerunner,   harbinger,   messenger, 
predecessor,  omen.  sign. 

rneanary  (pr6-kAi^so-ri),  a.  Preceding  as 
the  harbinger;  indicating  something  to  fol- 
low; forerunning;  aa,  j^rmmrtonf  symptoms 
of  a  fever.  '  Manv  jnvouraory  lights  of  know- 
ledge.'   Sir  B.  Sandy i. 

Preounozyt  (prd-k^r^ao-ri).  n.  An  intro- 
duction. '  A  neceaaary  preeurtory  to  depths 
of  knowledge.'    Hammond. 

Predaoean  (prd-di'shanX  n.  A  carnivorous 
animal    JTtrfry. 

Predaoeoni  (prd-dii'shusX  a.  [L.  pnedo- 
eeue,  from  pmda,  prey,  spoil]  Living  by 
prev.    '  The  preefoceotw  weasel'    Otoen. 

nreoal  (prfi'dal),  a.  [L  praida,  prey.)  Prac- 
tising plunder ;  plundering.  '  The  predal 
raven.'    Samuel  ^oyse.    [Rare.) 

Predate  (prd-d&tO,  v.t  To  date  by  antici- 
pation ;  to  antedate ;  as,  to  predate  a  deed 
or  letter. 

Predation  (pr6-d&'shon),  n.  [L.  prcBdatio, 
a  plundering.  1  The  act  of  pillaging  or  plun- 
derinff.    HaU. 

Predatory  (pred'a-to-ri),  a.  [L.  prcedatori- 
ue,  from  mrceda,  prey.  1  1.  Plundering :  pil- 
laging ;  characterized  by  plundering ;  prac- 
tising rapine;  as,  a  predatory  excursion ;  a 
predatoru  party.  'A  predatory  war  com- 
menced. Maeaulay.—2.i  Hungry;  raven- 
oua. 

The«vils  that  come  of  exercise  are,  that  it  maketh 
the  spirits  more  hot  and  frtdatory.  Baton. 

Predeca3rt(prd-d6-k&0>n>  Premature  decay. 
Six  T.  Browne. 

Predeoeaie  (pr6-d6-a£a'X  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
predeoeaeed;  ppr.  predeceating.  To  die  oe- 
fore. 

If  children  frtttectase  progenitors 

We  are  their  offspring.  Sknk. 

Predeoease  (prd-dd-aia'X  n.  The  deceaae  of 
one  before  another. 

PredeoetfllTe  ( prS-dfi-aes'ivX  a.  Ooing  be- 
fore ;  preceding.  '  Our i^rtfctecemoe  atudenta. ' 
Uanxnger. 

Predeoe880r(pr6-d6-aea'6rXn.  [L.  pradeeet- 
9or—prce,  before,  and  deceuor,  one  who  re- 
tirea  from  a  government,  from  deeedo,  de- 
oeeeum,  to  go  away,  to  depart  ~d«,  from, 
and  eedo,  to  ga  See  Cede.)  1.  One  who 
precedea  or  goea  before  another  in  aome 
poaition;  one  who  has  preceded  another  in 
any  atate,  poaition,  office,  or  the  like ;  one 
whom  another  followa  or  comea  after. 

If  I  seem  partial  to  my  /redecesior  in  the  laurel,  the 
friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few.  Drydtn. 

2.t  An  anceator.    Shak. 

Prededare  (pr6-d6-kl&r0.  a.  To  declare  be- 
forehand. 'Their  indefeaaible  power  of 
vrededaring  the  eternal  deatiny  of  every 
living  layman.'    Milman. 

Predefine  (pr6-d6-fIn'X  v.t  To  define  or 
limit  beforehand;  to  aet  a  limit  to  previ- 
oualy.   Bp.  HaU. 

Predellberation  (pr«'d«-lib.«-r&''ahonX  a 
Deliberation  beforehand.    Jtoget 

Predellneatioii(pr6-d6-lin'e-&''ahonX  n. 
Previoua  delineation. 

Predeslgn  (pre-d£-sln'  or  pr6-d^zIn'X  v.t 
To  design  or  purpose  beforehand ;  to  pre- 
determine.   Barrow. 

Predetlgnate  (prd-de-sig'nitX  a.  In  logic, 
a  term  applied  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  pro- 
positions having  their  logical  quantity  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  signs  of  quantity,  all, 
none,  Ac.,  and  contrasted  with  preindeeig- 
note,  having  no  sign  expressive  of  quantity. 
The  more  common  terms  are  depnUe  and 
indefinite. 

PredetlgnatlOll  (pr£-des'ig-ni''shonX  n.  In 
logic,  a  sign,  symbol,  or  word  expressing 
k^cisl  quantity. 

He  thinks  that,  in  universal  negation,  the  logicians 
employ  the  frtdesifnmtUm  'alt'    Sir  fV.  HamiUmu 

Predertgnatonr  (prA-des'ig-na-to-riX  a. 
In  logic,  marking  the  logical  quantity  of  a 
propodtion. 

Here  ^tprtdtsigntUcry  words  for  universally  affir* 
mative  and  univernlly  negative  quantity  are  not  the 
same.  Sir  tV.  HamiUon. 

PredegtlliarUa(pr6-des'ti-n&''ri-anXa.  Of  or 
belonging  to  predestination. 

Those  who  (fid  not  hold  lAi^  prttUsHnaritin  theory 
were  branded  with  reproach  by  the  names  of  free- 
wiUers  and  Pelagians.  Hatlam. 


ch,  cAain;     di.  Sc  loeA;     g,  yo;     j.job;     i^  Ft.  ton;     ng,  ainy;     TD,  tAen;  th,  t&in;     w,  trig;    wh,  tcAig;    xh,  arare.~See  Key. 


FBSDE8T1NABIAN 

FndMtlnanuiCprfr4e>^-n*"ri-ui),n.  [B«« 
PRIDmUAn.)  Ods  wlio  bellem  In  the 
docErlns  ot  pnanUrutlon.     Dr.  B.  Mart, 

RedUtlnulUllam(pr«-de*'tl-iik"rl-ui- 
iai\  n.  Tbe  t^tem  or  doctiinea  ol  the 
prUHtiiurluu.     MUman. 

ftadnUluM  (pr«-dM'tlii-il),  a.    Pndtttl- 


PndartliuiM  (pte-dtfUn-UX  >.t  pnL  ± 
pik  pndtttinaUd;  ppr,  prtdtttiaattnO'  U- 
prmdMtino,  srvdufuuUum — prm,  Mfon, 
ud  dMHnii,  to  Di,  to  detacmlns,  Sm  Dib- 
<m]  To  prsdatennliH  or  toisonUdn ;  to 
upolnt  or  ordtln  batorabiad  b;  mn  on- 
oLugflAble  piirpou. 


FKS.ELnm0N 


PredlVoctUon  (P^^Wi^l'ibtiaXii.  Lib* 
■tale  of  bdna  pnrioialb  dlvoMd  lomida 
•Dmetbliw;  pnvloiuincIliutlaaratradaaeT: 


TradMtlnatm  (prt-d«s'Un-st-[T\  a. 
tonnliiiDg  b«foiiDuid^  CoreoTdaLnuig.  C 

FradMtllMtor  <pr«-d«'tlD-tt-«r).n. 

that  pndat —  " "'-- 

that  holdi  I 

.  t.  pKt  A  pp.  pn. 

fOnhiBif :  to  toKDrditn.  ,  .... 

UiMd  cmpliM  rlu  and  EbIL'    Frlor.    'The 
Uddin  oTnmlliui  preunce  ol  IneiarablB 
monl  powen  worldiiKantIa  the  predntiatd 
doom  at  mortali.'    St.  CainL 
mdMtlIVl(pri-d«aai-nJ},«.    FredeiUna- 


PndatannllwM  (pi«-dB^t«r'mlii4t).a. 
tCTmlBsdbetorthand;  "  •■■•  — •'-•— 
at*  caoDMt  af  Qod. 

■HdenH  ud  /rWobn-i  JNa 

n«dMwmlutli»<pre-de-ti 


mwilL'    Ban 


fK 


(prt-d«-t«r^1n ).  IT  (.  pnt 
niSud;  ppr  pndelermiaing. 
•  bclontiaDd ;  to  Httle  la 


1.  To  dDom  b;  pravluu  docraa. 
^ed«t«nilIl)*^(pr«-di-Ur'mlii),  r.i. 


PredieabiL..  ,,.. 

qualit]'  ot  being  pi 

Pndloaiiialpnd'i-ka-bl),  i  .  . 
bilU.  tram  prtrdieo,  to  afflmi.  tin  Pxuil- 
OiT«l  Capable  o[  being  afflnncd  ot  lonie- 
thliiB;th»tr--'--  ----■--■-■ ■-■-  - 


^uOimX 


LblaUiR<l'i-l(a-b]),  n    Aojililng  tbat 


ainraiatlTelf  predicated  ot  Mvenl  otben. 
The  piwUcabtea  an  commoalj  uid  to  be 
Stb  :  geniu,  quclea,  diaerence;  property, 
and  accldeat. 
n«dlOUlUllt(pI«-dlk'a-mentXn.  [LLpm- 
dioniuniinn.  from  L.  priBJioo.  to  afllniL  8ae 
Pbidicati.]  1.  In  logit.  a  leriei  or  order 
ot  all  the  pradlcatea  or  attiibateicontalaod 
nniler  any  genu.  The  aohool  philoeophen 
dlatribute  all  tlie  objecta  of  our  thongliU 
and  IdAaa  Into  genera  or  r' — ».j-w  *t- 


AriXuei 


id  the  1 

iteptriei 

qnalltr,  relatior 


made  Ion  categ 


t\x.  iubitancfl,  quantltr,  qnalltr,  relati< 
aotfon.  paadoti,  tiDie,  place,  iltnatiOD.  a 
hablL     It  laerldent  that  all  theaemajr 
amnged  under  two   grand    headi      — 
ataoce  aod   attrlbale.  — !:,  Claia  o 
deuribad  b;  anj  deflnl 
condition;  pwtlcnlai  il. 
cipeoUllT,  a  dangeroui  or 


anUlUini-dUpE 

talnlna  to  a  predicament     

"-- " 1  (pred'1-kant),  n.     [L.  orasK 

.     SeePKBACB.1  1,  nDeihstal  ...._ 
lything.— 1.  A  preaching  Iriar;  a  Domlol- 


[ore.  and  iUm.  to  uj.  Prtach  li  fiooi  pro- 
duo.]  1.  To  aillrm  one  thing  of  anotJier; 
u,  to  prtdiealt  wlilteneM  of  mow.—l.  To 
tound,  aa  a  pntpodUan,  ugimnnt,  Ac,  on 
•ome  baiie  or  data ;  ■•,  to  pntimit  an  ar^ 
gument  on  certain  prlncipiea    J-  <iuincey 

pT«dlcat«  (predl-kftt),  >.i    Toanimaome- 
thJng  ot  another  thing;  to  make  an  afflnua- 
CloD.    Sir  M.  Bail. 
■     -    Ito  (pred'l-kiti  n.    1.  In  looie,  that 

in  a  proposition,  li  afflnned  or  de- 

lied  ol  the  anbject     In  thne  prapaaltlotii. 

""wr  li  white  '  'ink  [>  not  while,'  whlto- 

ia  the  preaieatt  atOrmed  ot  piper  and 


another^  aflmnatlon;  aaiertlon. 

The  mm  ifcnenlly  Redded  noHou  otyrtdltnfitM 
i.:  ^iCnei  la  Dhcl^  utam^n^  under  1  [1^.  « 

%.  The  tA  of  dallTeilng  eeimotu;  preaching. 
'BttpowenorvndicaKni.'  SirW.SeUl. 
-tdleatlTC  (pr»ilik^-Ur'  -    —■■-■'— 

afflntiing;  exprening  i 
—catloni  aa,  ^.p"^*""**' 
PndlokUrry  (i 


dicatlon;  aa,  a  fxidicaliw  leitn. 


t.  betore.  and  dice 


Rth.  To  foretell,  propheay,  prognoatlcato, 

preaage,  loraborie,  toreehow,  bode. 
ft»dlrtt(prMlknn.  ApredlctloD.  Shak 
PWUottOlKpre-dlk'ihonS,  n.    [L.  oriRifc- 

lio.  I    Tlw  act  of  pradlcting :  a  tonilalllng ; 

apropheer. 


Fndlotm  (pr«.dJk-t[TX  0.     FDretelUngi 

prophetic.     -With  bitter  cmUe  pnHHUw 

of  mj  woei.'    t^raXAte. 
FndlaUT«l7(prfr4Uk'tlT-ll),adii.    Bf  wiijr 

ot  predicUou. 
FKdlOfaW(prMlk't«r\n.   A  toretellen  one 

who  pnqihealea.    SwM. 
PNd]SMUOII(PT»ill-JeK'TOQ}.ii.  ToohaitT 


ek'ihonX  n.    ItV  ' 
«lore,  and  i\Uetv 


dng;  apre] 


FndlMom  (prt-dla^w^),  a.t    To  dla 
oarer  prerloaiu  or  bafonhand.    AiJIer. 

PndlMOTMT  (pr^^l^koT'lr^X  n.    A  dla 
coien'  made  prerloBabr.    Dam^ 

Pradupcmmor  (pra-db-pO'Qen-tf),  ik    \ 
itate  ol  bslDg  prsdlapoaed;  predlvodtli 


^ed)spra*Dt  (prt-dla-pO'Dent),  n.    Hut 

(prt-dla-pyDDit),  0.     Ito 
— '■ —    Aunirlitan. 

_., — -  „ .-^  •■.*■  P™t  *  •'Pi 

pniitpeti;  mr.  pndi^ttiag-    IPra  and 
J •    J,  ^  tncUne  befOcahand;  to  gli« 


;ireHlon,  or  purpoae ;  *•,  tna  prtJitpoiUlatt 
if  the  body  to  dlisaaa:  tbe  pnd<q»>fU«aoI 


t!>r*-dom1n- 

FHiiKtHiHAiiT.l    1.  Frevalen 

.......  Jjj  B^xgog^]^  p 


itrength,  inAnaoce,  or  anthnUr;  noaBdan.. 
ruling!  cmtroUInc;  u,  a  pndaminant  aol- 

frtdamiriant  pMdon.  'Fonl  an^nnntim 
1>}>redoininan(.'5itaJb.— Sni.pTaTalant,an- 
pcnor,  piaraQIng.  aaceudant,  raUsa,  rngn 

PredomlnuitQ'  (pri^dom'tn-anUlX  «dt. 

In  a  predominant  manner;  with  anpeitor 

■tnogth  or  Influence. 
PradtnnliiAte  (prt-domln-it),  >.!.  pret.  pn- 


Pi:«dOiiillUtal(pr»-dam'ln4tl,t.t.    To  ink 
oier;  to  maalar^  to  conquer;  to  01 


,(pi*Jom1n4"ihoii>,n.  Il» 

act  of  predominating ;  (Dparlor  itnnglh  or 
InHnence.  '  Their  prtdotnfnaKoM  iwa*  w 
much  orer  the  mt.^  W.  Brmma. 

om  (mt-AOm'i,  v.  t.  To  doom  nr  Judfi 

fhand  or  In  anticLpatlon. 


FT«laml(pr«-dot'nl),a.  [TreBipn,bc<on, 

and  dortai  1    In  anal.  In  front  <d  the  back, 
Fndy  (pr«'dl),  a.     Ifaut.  a  laim  applied  to 

aiblpGlearM  and  nadj  tor  an  enngemenL 
Pren,  Prle  (prt),  v  I   (Contr.  of  O^  prim, 

for  preve.]    To  prore  bj  taaUng ;  lo  taala. 

Bumi.    (Scotch.  1 
Pra-aleot  (nr^^-lektO,  o.I.     To  chocae  or 

elect  beforehand 
?re-alecllcin  (pr«-4-lalc'>han).  n.    Cholea  or 

?lec[ton  by  prevloua  deter—'—" •  ••- 


aO.  pounds       a.  Sc.  abuia;      },  Sc.  Uf. 


PRB-IMUIBNCE 


, u' CoLl  la   'Thelpri-.   .. 

m  of  ChiliUuiltT  to  u;  oliici  reUgloiu 


otbera  i  dtBtlDjfiiiihfld.  nnenlly  For  »rae« 
thing  oommaniUble  or  booaunlile.  thonib 
tt  nu;  »IM  b«  ued  ol  aiiperlarilj  in  gvlL 
'In  ftoodoMi  md  In  powei  prt-tTnin*nl,' 
Milbm. 

br  hT^^IMI^  wIu  bad  tBciK  H  /nj-^^Mi 

Til  wiiliimillj  (prt^nlii'mt-li). tdi.  In ■> 
|>r«-»minent  muuwr  or  (Ii(tm^  with  u- 
periorilj  or  dliUnotion  AboTft  othatl ;  u, 
mintntty  wlH  or  sood. 


■  1  ■.pfcrU -u>"™^iy*  m 
PM-ampt  (prt-nntO.  v.tori.  To  Uke  np 
Uind  wiui  a  itaht  ol  pn-cmntloD  nndcr  ttis 
lanotthaUnlMdSUtM  SoodrieA.  [United 

BUlM.] 

Tl^-vapOaU.  (prt-am'ihon),  n.  [L.  ptw. 
baton,  iDd  tn^Uf,  *  bujifna.  trom  rmn.  (o 
blur]  lllMutofpnrchAilngbflfor&oth&Tt. 
S.  Tbe  rislit  of  panhubw  tMlon  athen.  u 


Id  Uli  Blui- 
fn-€mittn(srt^mfavXa.    Fntafalngto 

PW  ■mpt<gVpt»<ni'Mr).  n.  Oni  who  pn- 
•mpt*:  MpMa*]];,  on*  who  tiliM  op  Uad 
with  ths  prMligi  of  pn-«nptlon. 

PT«W1  (pm),  n.  (A.  Su.  prnm,  a  eUqi.  ■ 
bodkin;  DuL  prun,  Uu  point  of  m  grmflog 
tool,  a  bodkin :  IccL  prjoan,  ■  ptn.  ■  knll- 
Unff  needle;  L.O.  Vfrn,  jrrAn«  D.  vr^nt,  a 
pin.  a  qiike:  a.  j/rvm.  an  ■<•]. }  1.  A  forked 
gQf  need  1^  clotblen  In  dreaalng 


d  br  clDtb 


prune,  to  praen.  See  Piim.]  To  trim  with 
tbe  buk;  to  clean  and  drau:  aald  ol  blrdi 
dnaolng  tbelr  feathen.  Birds  an  funilahed 
with  two  standi  on  (heir  romp,  iriiich  -  - 


■n  oilr  ub^Anee  Into  ■  bta.  from 
.  Uiqr  dnw  It  with  the  Un  and  ipread 
r  their  feathen. 

«*<•  (pr*-en.i»n.  ««    pret.  A  pp. 

yn^ngo^  ;  ppr.  fn-tnga^ng.    I.  To  en- 
lace bj  pierlooi  proiBlae  or  agrwDiBiit 


{pr«-™-gil'nient),    n. 


w  b*f orehaod.   JVynnt. 

iiin.i  n.    A  preiB  or  crowd     Chauetr. 

Prt-MtobllJb  (pi««a-UVIlih).  e.(.  To  t*- 
ubUah  or  Mttle  beforehand  •  II.  pn-tHab- 
IwAednweofthliklnd.'    OnmUy. 

riH  HitilllTllllllwilli  (prt-ct'tabliib-iioenl). 
M.    SetUement  beforehand. 

eh.  euin:     «h.  8c  loe&:     i.  go;     i,  ^b; 


amllUitllMltprA-eB -am 
loi  eiamiiurilon.  Votte 
,(P"*<W»-ani'in) 

. —  beforehani 
Idrt  (pre-egi-iit^,  T.i   Ti: 
or  bdon  annelUnc  elie 


ItdidUucuvlltUllieBilfir^clinill.    D 

Pr»4XUt«ILoe(prfre^-lBfen>),  n.   L  Kilit- 


^-.^■lafen-ri«),ii.  Oni 

who  bellerea  In  the  doctrine  of  pre-erlatence 
akamterf*!  fncy.  Bee  Pbi-uutemci.  I. 
Pra-wditaacrl  (prt-eci-Ufeii-aiX  n.  gami 


FnTlooi  eipeclatlon.  Smart 
PnlkM  (!««•>  n.  IVr.vTtface.  from 
pnt/<ir>a--iin>.  before,  tnitari,  /alum, 
apeak(whencealK/(ite,/ai»U  Aimetfa: 
apoken  at  Intradnctorr  to  a  dlKoune, 
written  at  Introduc" 


compoalUon :  an  Introdaction  or  leilea  of 
prenmlDaiTTemariui  but  what  reoeitea  tbe 
nanw  ol  nCnHliutun  la  generallj  longer 
tbau  a  prataM,  and  contain!  matter  klndnd 
In  tabjeot,  bnt  idditloDal  or  leadloa  ap  to 
what  follow^  while  a  preface  nniallr  givei 
•OBM  partlcDitn  ralatuw  to  the  origin,  hli- 
toTT.  aoope.oT  Intention  i^  the  work  to  which 
It  ii  prellied. 


Praf&M  O'te'DU).  't-  pnL  &  pp.  pnfaud; 
ppr.  pr^fieinff.  To  Introduce  bj  pnllinln. 
acT  tvmaika ;  aa,  to  pr^aat  a  book  or  di*- 


TnilAorj  <pn'fa-to- rt),  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a  preface ;  pertaining  to  a 
preface ;  aa,  to  make  a  few  pre/atoTy 
Tcnurka.  'That  pr^alory  addition  to  the 
creed'    DrydttL 

Freft,t  Frova,!  a.     Proof;  WaL    Chauttr. 

Pnfact  (pr«'fekt),n.    IL  pn^«tu.  from 

C'fitio — jfToi,  beforOi  and  /a«w,  to  make. 
FAOTOB-l     A  goTBmor,   commandar. 
£hlef  maglibite.  or  auperintendent.     Ape- 

offloen.  mlUta^  and  cItII.  In  ancient  Rome, 
whoheldparticalarconinundtorhadchargfl 
of  certain  deputmanta  Thtu  the  pnfect, 
oTward en  of  the  city,  it  finteierclHd  within 
the  city  the  powen  ol  the  king  or  cotunle 
daring  their  absence ;  afterward,  aa  a  per- 
maiwnt  magistrate,  he  waa  empowered  to 
'  peacoandorderlntheclty.  Under 
—  "e  pnl--'- 


Uao  given 

Jtoflieco 

ider  of  the  tmopa  who  guarded  the  ( 

it  omcetfl  and  rasdistn 
tant  functionary  in  Fr 


seven)  ot 


vlthia  wblch  they  hive  U 

together  w  I... 
regulation. 
PT«f»ct*Illp.(pre'tekt-shlp),  ti.     Same  aa 

Pr«»Otar«  (prMek-tOrX  n.  1.  The  office 
of  a  chief  magittrate.  commander,  or  vice- 
roy: the  Jurisdiction  of  a  prefect— t.  The 

(prt-ftr').  Tt  pret  A   pp.  pn- 

___    ,,    p^f„   .. 

esteem  mon  highly —  dth.  betora,  sod 
/«■«,  to  bear  or  carry.)     1.  To  offer  lor 

forth ;  to  addreia ;  to  present :  said  espe- 
cially Dl  petltlona,  prayers,  itc. ;  aa.  to 
pr^ar  a  request  to  a  person.  'Uy  vowi 
and  prayers  to  thee  wfftvrtd,'  Sandyt^ 
'And  each  pn/trt  hla  separate  i^m.' 
Tinnytan. 

I.  To  adranoe,  as  to  an  office  or  dignity ; 
to  raise ;  to  exalt ;  as,  to  piVer  a  person 
to  a  blthoprlc— a.  To  set  above  aomathing 
elaelneatlinition;  to  hold  In  greater  Iivour 
or  esteem ;  to  have  a  greater  likinE  for ;  to 
incline  man  toward:  to  cbooee  rather:  lot' 
lowed  by  lobefon  theobject  held  in  Inferior 


Ibvlol 


•  l«/ote 


to  prtfer  beef  to  mutton ;  to  pr^tr  a  gani- 
bler  to  a  hypocrite.  ■  If  I  jir^tr  not  Jeru- 
salem aboea  my  chief  Joy.'    Pi,  cnrrlL  0. 


.10  leta  go  by  no  vaa- 
pn/tr  yon  to  hla  daughter.' 

FTafnktdll«r(pref-tr-a-bD''1-ti),>L  The 
ttate  or  quality  of  being  preferable,  J.  3. 
Mill 

0)rertr-a-bl),  a.    Worthy  to  be 
-  •' befor*  tomethlnc  oIm  ; 


■"J2K 


PT«f«nbl7  (prertr-a-bliX  ode.     In  preler. 
to  another  by  choice  or  pndllectlDiL 


mot  (preCir-ens),  b.  1.  The  pre- 
„  of  one  thing  before  snother;  esti- 
mation of  one  thing  above  mother ;  choice 
of  ons  thing  rather  than  another:  pndllee- 
tion;  higher  place  in  esteem:  followed  by 

holdiag  t^e  wcond  place  in  eitimation 

1.  The  obf  Mt  of  choice ;  the  person  or  thing 
preferred;  choice.  ^  J^r</erene«  tharer  or 
pnfertna  rUtck.  in  Mm.  shares  or  atock  on 
which  dividends  are  payable  before  those  on 

prt/maci,  in  Sng.  lau.  a  tnuufer  nf  money 

the  Intention,  la  the  mind  ot  the  debtor,  of 

r venting  the  law  of  bankruptcy  operating 
the  dlatribotlon  ol  his  elfects  for  the 
eiqnal  beoeflt  of  ill  his  creditor*. 
PraftrtnUkl  (pref-tr-en'shal),  a.  Ins  por- 
tion to  which  some  preference  Is  sttached  ; 
as,  the  pnfinntial  iharet  or  stock  of  a  rail- 
way, or  priftrmtiat  bonds  upon  indebted 

PrtENmrat  {prifdr'nient),  n,  1.  The  set 
ol  preferring  in  the  sense  o(  sdvincina  to 
higher  ntnk  or  dignity;  advancement  to  a 
higher  office,  dignity,  or  sIaUoq;  promo- 


t.  A  inperlor  or  valaable  place  o 
especially  in  the  church. 

'.  trig:     *h.  nAlgi      th,  uun.— See 
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Freforrer  (pr6-f6r'6r).  n.  One  who  prefers. 
^p.  Banorqft 

Px%E(Bt  (praf&X  n,  [Fr.]  Same  as  Prtftd. 
See  PRBFIOT  (6). 

Prefldenoet  (pref  i-densX  n.  A  previoiu 
trusting.    Baxter. 

Prefldent  t  (pref i-dent),  a.  Trusting  preri- 
ously.    Baxter. 

Pre^ntrate  (pre-flg'Or-itX  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
vre/^rated;  ppr.  pre/fguraUng.  To  show 
by  antecedent  representation.  Drwnmond. 
[Rare.] 

Prefiguration  fpr8-flg'Qr-&''8honX  a  The 
act  of  prefiguring,  or  state  of  being  pre- 
figured; antecedent  representation  by  simil- 
itude. 

Most  of  the  famous  passaf  es  of  providence  (espe* 
cially  the  signal  afflictions  of  eminent  persons  repre- 
senting our  Saviour)  do  seem  to  have  been /re/Srura- 
Horu  of  or  preludes  to  his  passion.  Borrow. 

PreflgnratlTe  (pr6-fig'fir-&t-lTX  <^  Show- 
ing by  previous  figures,  types,  or  similitude. 
'Tne  prefigurative  atonement  made  by  the 
sprinluing  of  blood.'    Bp.  Home. 

Prefigure  (prd-fig'Or),  v.t  To  exhibit  by 
antecedent  representation  or  by  types  and 
similitude. 

What  the  Old  Testament  hath  the  very  same  the 
New  conuineth ;  but  that  which  Heth  there,  as  under 
a  shadow,  is  here  brought  forth  into  the  open  sun ; 
things  there /ri(/l£vrmfMxe  here  performed. 

Hooker. 

Preflinirement  (prfr-fig'fir-mentx  n.  The 
act^  prefiguring;  thing  prefigured.  Car- 
lyU. 

Preflne  t  ifpr6-fln0,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  prefitud; 
ppr.  prepking.  [L.  »ra/l»iu)—prai,  before, 
and  finw,  to  limit,  Jinii,  limii]  To  Umit 
beforehand  'Giving  them  a  name,  jare- 
fining  their  number,  and  declaring  ineir 
office.'    Abp.  Potter. 

Ftefinltet(pr^fi'n!t).a.  Previously  limited 
or  arranged ;  defined  beforehand.  '  Set  and 
prefinite  time.'    HoUaneL 

RennitlOll  t  (pr^-fi-ni'shonX  n.  Previous 
limitation,    rotherby. 

Prefix  (pr6-fiksO,  v.t  [Fr.  prifixer;  L.  proh 
figo,  pratftxug—prm,  before,  and  figo,  to  fix. 
See  FIX.  ]  1.  To  put  or  fix  before  or  at  the 
beginning  of  another  thing ;  as,  to  prefix  a 
syUable  to  a  word ;  to  prefix  an  advertise- 
ment to  a  book  or  an  epiuiet  to  a  title.— 
2.  To  set  or  appoint  beforehand ;  to  settle 
or  establish  antecedently ;  as,  to  prefix  the 
hour  of  meeting. 

A  time  prffix,  and  think  of  me  at  last     Samfjft. 

Many  do  firmly  believe  that  whatever  happens  or 
can  happen  has  been  prtJUetd  and  ordained  by 
Heaven.  JBrougham. 

8.t  To  settle;  to  establish.  'Because  I 
would|)re/lE  some  certain  boundary  between 
them.'    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Prefix  (prfl'fiks),  n.  A  letter,  nrllable,  or 
word  put  to  Uie  beginning  ox  a  word, 
usually  to  vary  its  signification.  A  prefix 
is  united  with  the  word,  forming  a  part  of 
it ;  hence  it  is  distinguished  from  a  prepo- 
sition ;  as,  vre-  in  prefix;  eon-  in  conjure; 
with'  in  wUhitand. 

Prefixlon  (prfr-flk'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
prefixing. 

IMioratlon  (prd-fl6-r&'shonX  n.  In  hot 
the  same  as  Estivation. 

Prefoolt  (prd-fi»rx  v.t  To  anticipate  hi 
foolery. 

Ill  tell  TOO  a  better  project,  wherein  no  courtier  has 
pr^ooUdjwx.  ShirUy. 

Preform  (pr6-form'X  v.t  To  form  before- 
hand.   Shak. 

Preformatiye  (pr§-form'a-tivX  n.  In 
phiM.  (a)  a  formative  letter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word,  (b)  A  prefix;  as,  de-  in 
deepondent;  die-  in  ditreputable ;  un-  in 
unruly;  dkc 

PreftQgenQ7  (prft-fuTJen-siX  n.  (L.  ©rw- 
/u^;peni—4m0,  before,  and  fulgeo,  to  shine.] 
Superior  orightneu  or  efftugency. 

By  the  frffulgena  of  his  excellent  worth  and  merit 
St  Peter  had  the  first  place.  Barrow. 

Presage t  (pr«-g4J'X  ».t    To  pre-engage; 

to  engage  beforehand.    'By  oath  pregaged 

to  the  Pope.'    FuUer. 
Pregladal  (prd-gU'shi-alX  a.     In  geol 

prior    to    the    gladal    or    boulder- drift 

period. 
Pregnable  (preg'na-blX  a.    [Fr.  prendble, 

from  prendre,  to  take,  and  that  from  L. 

prehendo,  prehensum,  to  take.     See  Pre- 

HSSSILB.  ]   1.  Capable  of  being  taken  or  won 

by  force;  expugnable.  Cotgrave.^i.  Capable 

of  being  moved,  impressed,  or  convinced. 

[Rare.] 
Pregnanoet  (preg'nansX  n.    i.  SUte  of 


being  impregnated;  pregnancy.— 2.  Inven- 
tive power. 

I  cannot  but  admire  the  ripeness  and  the/nr^9M»uic 
of  his  native  treachery,  endeavouring  to  t>e  more  a 
fox  than  his  wit  will  sufler  him.  MMoh. 

Pregnancy  (preg'nan-siX  »»•  [See  Prbo- 
NANT.]  L  The  state  of  being  pregnant; 
the  state  of  a  female  who  has  conceived  or 
is  with  iMiA.— Concealment  <^  pregnancy, 
in  law,  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  with 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labour.  ^PUa  qf  pregnancy. 
When  a  pregnant  woman  is  ciq>itally  con- 
victed under  the  British  laws  the  execution 
of  her  sentence  is  delayed  until  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.~2.  The  quality  of  being 
full  of  important  contents,  significance,  or 
the  like ;  unusual  capacity  or  consequence. 
'Rich,  quaint  pregnancy  of  Browning.' 
Prqf.  Blackie. 

Perceiving  in  him/fvgfMOMfy  of  parts,  though  .  .  . 
crippled  wiui  the  lowness  of  bis  vocation.    FuiUr. 

Pregnant  (preg'nantX  «.  [L.  preanane, 
pregnantie,  heavy  with  young— i>r«,  before. 
nnagnane,  ppr.  of  an  obsolete  veib,  of  which 
gnanu.  natue,  bom,  is  the  pp.  The  root  is 
gan.  See  Nature.]  L  Being  with  young; 
great  with  child ;  gravid ;  as,  a  pregnant 
woman.  '  My  womb,  premant  by  thee,  and 
now  excessive  grown.  IfiUon.— 2.  Full  of 
important  contents;  abounding  with  results; 
full  of  consequence  or  significance.  'All 
these  in  their  jn^cj^nant  causes  mix'd.'  Miiton. 
*  A  pregnant  argument  against  all  common 
stage-players.'  Prynne.  'An  egregious  and 
pregnant  instance  how  far  virtue  surpasses 
ingenuity.'  Woodward. ^Z.\  Full  of  pro- 
mise or  excellence;  of  unusual  ability  or 
capacity;  stored  with  information;  well- 
informed;  hence,  apt;  ready;  dexterous; 
witty. 

The  schoolmaster  assured  me  that  there  had  not 
been  for  twenty  years  a  more  fregnant  youth  in  that 
place  than  my  grandson.  Evtiyn. 

Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 

For  common  Justice,  you're  9S»rtgnant  in 

As  art  and  practice  hath  enrichea  any.      Shak. 

How  frtgnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  1    Shak, 

4.t  Probable  in  the  highest  degree;  easily 
seen;  clear;  evident. 

*T\nyert  prtgnoMt, 
The  Jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take't 
Because  we  see  it  Shak. 

-~  Pregnant  eomtructicn.  in  rhet.  a  oon- 
strucUon  in  which  more  is  implied  than  is 
said  or  seems ;  as,  the  beasts  trembled  forth 
from  their  dens,  that  is,  came  forth  tremb- 
ling.—if  (iit^tioejnvj^naTit  See  under  Nboa- 
TXYK. 

Pregnant  (prea'nantX  n.  One  who  is  preg- 
nant or  wim  child.    Dungliton. 

Pregnant t  (preg'nantX  «•  i^-  prenant, 
ppr.  of  prendre,  to  take.  See  Prbonablb.  ] 
Ready  to  admit  or  receive ;  giving  access ; 
disposed;  ready;  prompt.  'A  most  poor 
man . .  .  pregnant  to  good  pitv.'  Shak.  'The 
pregnant  hinges  of  the  Icnee.  Shak.  '  To 
which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and 
pregnant.'    Shak. 

pregnantly  (preg'nant-liX  adv.  In  a  preg- 
nant manner. 

Pregravatet  (prS'gra-v&tX  v.t  pret  &pp. 
pregravated;  ppr.  pregravating.  (L.  proe- 
gravo,  prcegravatum,  to  press  heavily— prce, 
intens.,  and  gravie,  heavy.]  To  bear  down; 
to  depress. 

The  clog  that  die  body  brings  with  It  cannot  but 
pregrarvaU  and  trouble  the  souT  Bp.  Halt. 

PregraTltate(pr6-gra'vi-titX  v.i  pre!  &pp. 
pregravitated ;  ppr.  pregravitating.  To  de- 
scend by  gravity ;  to  sinJc.    Boyle. 

PregUBtant  (pr$-gus'tantX  a.  [L-  prcegue- 
tane.\    Tasting  beforehand. 

Prega8tatlon(pr§gusta'shonXft  [L.jme, 
and  gueto,  to  taste.]  The  act  of  tasting 
beforehand;  foretaste. 

Prebend t  (prSliendX  v.t  [L.  prehendo,  to 
take  or  seize.]  To  lay  hold  of;  to  take;  to 
seize. 

Is  not  that  rebel  Oliver,  that  traitor  to  mr  year. 
Prthatdgd  yet  t  T.  MMUtton. 

Prtfhensilile  (pr6-hen'si-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  seized. 

Prehensile  (prfr-hen'sQX  a.  [L-  prehendo, 
prehentuM,  to  lay  hold  ot—prce,  before,  and 
hendo,  to  lay  hold  of,  used  only  in  com- 
pounds; comp.  apprehend,  eomprehend,Ac] 
Seizing ;  grasping ;  adapted  to  seize  or  grasp, 
as  the  hands,  or  the  taUs  of  some  monkeya 

Prehension  (pr§-hen'8honX  n-  A  taking 
hold  of ;  a  seizing,  as  with  the  hand  or  other 
limb. 

Prehensor  (prg-hen'sdrX  ^  ^*  ^ho  pre- 
bends or  lays  hold  ol    Bentham. 


Prehensory  (prS-hen'so-riX  a.    Sama  as 

Prehensile. 
Prehistoric  (pr6-hls-tor'ikX  a.    Belatixis 

to  a  period  antecedent  to  that  at  whlcli 

history  begins. 


Man  may  be  assumed  to  be  prthistorie  whene«r« 
his  chronioiiigs  of  himself  are  nndes^^ned.  and  \ta  hi&- 

Sir  is  wboUy  recoverable  by  induction.  The  term  Has. 
ctly  speaking,  no  chronological  significance ;  but. 
in  its  relative  appUcation.corresponds  to  other  archaeo- 
logical, in  contradistinction  to  geological.  periocSs. 
There  are  modern  as  well  as  ancient  frthistoo'-ic 
races.  Dr.  U^Osom, 

Prehnlte  (prenit),  n.  [From  Colonel  /WAm, 
who  first  brought  this  mineral  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.]  A  mineral,  composed  chiefly 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  smaJl 
amounts  of  potash,  oxide  of  iron,  Ac.  It 
belongs  to  trap-rocks  and  syenite,  in  whidx 
it  is  found  in  the  form  of  veins  and  geodes. 
It  is  found  in  South  Africa,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  many  other  places. 

Prelndeslgnate  (pr£'in-de*sig"n&tX  a.  In 
logic,  having  no  ugn  to  express  the  logical 
quantity.  'The  preindetignate  terms  of  a 
proposition.'    Sir  W.  Hamilton.    See  Pre- 

DSSIONATK. 

Preindlspo8e(prd'in-di8-p0z'0.v.t  To  make 
indisposed  beforehand.    MUman. 

Preln8tr^ct(prd-in-stru]rtO,o.t  To  instruct 
previously  or  beforehand. 

nrelntixnatlon  (pr6'in-ti-in&''shonX  n.  Pre- 
vious intimation ;  a  suggestion  beforehand. 

Preise»tn.  Praise; commendation.  Chauecr. 

Prelse,tv.t.  Topraiae;  to  commend;  to  value. 
Chaucer. 

Prejlnk  (pr§-jingk'X  a-  Trim;  flnically 
liied.    [8  " 


dressed  out;  prii 


[Scotch.] 


Mrs.  Fenton.  seeing  the  exposure  thMtprtfi$ik  Miss 
Peggy  had  made  of  herself,  laughed  for  some  time  as 
ifuie  was  by  herself.  Gait. 

Prejndge  (prfi-juJ'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  prs- 
i;  ppr.  prejuaging.  [Prefix  pre,  and 
« ;  Fr.  prijuger.  ]  To  Judge  before 
ing.  or  before  the  arguments  and  ^ta 
are  fully  Iniown ;  to  decide  or  sentence  by 
anticipation;  hence,  to  condemn  before- 
hand or  unheard. 

The  committee  of  council  hathprfftulgmtthe  whole 
case  by  calling  the  united  sense  of  both  nouses  of  par- 
liament an  universal  clamour.  Swji. 

Prejudgment  (prS-Juj'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
prejudging ;  Judgment  in  a  case  without  a 
nesting  or  full  examination. 

PreJodicaGy t  (prd-ja'di-ka-si),  n.  Prejudice; 
prepossession.    Btounf. 

mjudical  (prft-Jfi'di-kalX  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  determination  of  some  matter  not  previ- 
ously decided ;  as,  a  prehtdical  inquiry. 

Prejndlcantt  (pr^-Ju'di-kantXo.  Judging 
with  prejudioe;  prejudiced.    Milton. 

Prejudlcate  (pre-jfi'di-kit),  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
vr^udicated;  ppr.  pr^udicating.  [L.  prte, 
before,  and  judioo,  to  Judge. ]  To  prejudge ; 
todetennine  beforehand,  espedally  to  disad- 
vantaga 

0«tr  dearest  friend 
Prtjudicates  the  business  and  woold  seem 
To  nave  us  make  denial.  Shak, 

Pr«|1ndlcate  (prd-Jfi'di-k&tX  v.i.  pret  pre- 
judicated;  ppr.  preiudieatinq.  To  form  a 
Judgment  without  due  exanunation  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  in  the  case.  'A  pre- 
judioating  humour.'    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Freludlcate  (prdJfi'di-k&tX  a.  l.  Formed 
before  due  examination.  'Such  a  number 
of  pr«^ioate  opinions.'  Aicofi.— 2.  Preju- 
diced; bisssed  by  opinions  formed  prema- 
turely. *Prejudioalere»den.'  SirT.Brewne. 
'Were  not  the  angiy  world  preshtdieate,' 
Bp.  Hall 

Prejadicately(pr6-ja'dik&t.lI).edsL  In  a 
prejudicate  manner;  with  preJudiceiiPee^ 

Rre)iidication(pr6j&'di.k&''8honXn.  l.Tbe 
act  of  prejudicating,  or  of  Judging  without 
due  examination  of  facts  and  evidence ;  the 
forestalling  of  a  Judicial  determination.— 
2.  In  Bom.  law,  (a)  a  preceding  Judgment, 
sentence,  or  decision ;  a  precMent  (P)  A 
preliminary  inquinr  and  deteiminauoa 
about  something  that  belonged  to  the  matter 
in  dispute. 

PreJooicathre  (pr6-JQ'di-k&-tivX  a.  Fonn- 
ing  an  opinion  or  j  udgment  without  examina- 
tion. 

A  thing  as  m  beseeming  philosophers  as  hasty /fv> 
Jtidieaiive  sentence  political  Judges.  Dr.  H.  Mart, 

Prejudice  (pre'Jfl-disX  n.  [Fr.  pr^udim; 
Lb  proBjudiexum,  from  prm,  before,  and/ndi- 
eium,  a  Judgment,  from  judex,  jtuttete^  a 
indge.1  1.  An  opinion  or  dedslon  of  mind 
formed  without  due  examination  of  the  ffects 
or  arguments  which  are  necessary  to  a  Just 
and  unpartial  determination;  a  prejudg- 
ment ;  a  bias  or  leaning,  favourable  or  unfsv* 
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omrftUe,  without  reuon,  or  for  tome  reason 
other  than  Jiutice :  a  prepoMeaaion :  when 
uaed  abaolutely  genermUy  with  an  unfar- 
ourahle  meaidng ;  aa,  a  man  of  many  pnjti- 
dieei:  we  ahoold  clear  our  mlnda  of  pnju- 

diet. 

Pr^fmdkt  mKf  be  conridend  as  a  conrinnal  Calae 
raeditun  of  vtewing  thlnKS.  ButUr. 

My  comfort  to  that  their  manifest  pr^jtuUct  to  my 
caase  will  render  their  Judgment  of  less  authority. 

Drydtn. 

TbouKh  often  misled  by  pr^tidia  and  pacrion  he 
was  empharirally  aa  honest  man.  Mmtmul^. 

S.  Mlaohief ;  hurt;  damage;  injury. 

Hto  fear*  were,  that  the  faitenriew  betwixt 
Ei^^land  and  France  mifht.  through  their  amity. 
Breed  him  wamt  pr^fudStt.  SMaJk. 

How  uhUn  thto abase  Is.  and  «hat/«t^^^  <lo*>  ^ 
the  onderstaadfaiK  of  th«  sacred  Scriptures  I    LteMt. 

— WUhout  prejudieB,  in  taw,  a  term  giren  to 
overtures  and  oommnnioationa  between  liti- 
gants before  action  or  after  action,  but  before 
IrialorTerdici  The  words  import  an  under- 
standing that  should  the  negotiation  fail 
nothinff  that  has  passed  shall  be  taken  adran- 
tage  of  thereafter.  Thus,  should  the  de- 
fendant offer,  without  prejudice,  to  pay  half 
the  claim,  the  plaintiff  must  iR>t  consider 
such  offer  as  an  admission  of  his  hayings  a 
rifi^t  to  mmu  payment  ~8th.  Prejudgment, 
prepossession,  bias,  harm,  hurt,  damage, 
detriment,  mischiet  disadrantagei 
PrejQdlM  (pre'jA-disX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
prejudiotd:  ppr.  pr^judieing.  L  To  Im- 
plant a  preludioe  or  prejudioea  in  the 
mind  of ;  to  bias  the  mind  of  by  hasty  and 
incorrect  notions  and  give  an  unreasonable 
bent;  as,  to  pr^udie*  a  person  against  or 
in  favour  of  anouer. 

Suffer  not  any  belored  study  to  ^rf/hM<iiar  your  mind 
so  Ihr  as  to  de^iise  aU  other  heariiing.  H^mtir. 

2.  To  cause  a  prejudice  against ;  to  injure 
by  prejudioea;  to  hurt;  to  damage;  to 
impair;  to  injure  in  general ;  as,  the  advo- 
cate who  attempta  to  prove  too  much  may 
prejudice  his  cause.  'Seek  how  we  may 
pn^ucUoe  the  foe.'    Shak. 

I  am  not  Mapr^fudic*  the  cause  of  my  fellow  poets 
though  I  abmidon  my  own  defence.  Dryden. 

a.  LfBiassed 
prejudiced.  *To 
upon  the  actions  of  princes  with  a 
pre^udteial  eye.'  Holyday.  —  2.  Hurtful; 
mischievous;  injurious;  disadvantageous; 
detrimental ;  as,  intemperance  is  prejudi- 
ekU  to  health.  *  Think  you 'twere  j?r<r^iMii- 
cicU  to  his  crown  r'   Shak, 

Hto  going  awav  the  next  morning  wMi  all  hto  troops 
was  akott/rtjttdia'mi  to  the  king's  aflairs.  CImrrr$d0H, 

PrejudloUUy  (pre-jQ-di'shal-li),  otfi;.  In  a 
prejudicial  manner ;  injuriously;  diuidvan- 
iageously. 

PrcjndidAllietS  (pre-jfl-di'shal-nesl  n. 
The  state  of  being  prejudicial;  injunous- 


PndndiclAl  (pre-jQ-di'shalX 
or  blinded  bv  prejudices ;  ih 
look  upon  the  actions  of  i 


TnUn  (pnkV  n.    See  CALAiCAmT. 
PraknowlMse  (pr6-norej>.  n.     Prior 

knowledge ;  lordmowledge.    CoUridg&. 
Prelaoy Jprel'a-siX  n.     [Fh>m  prtUUt,] 

L  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  prelate. 
PrttmcUs  XBKf  be  termed  the  greater  benefices. 

2.  Episcopacy;  the  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment by  prelates:  fonnerly  applied  to 
the  forms  or  practicea  of  the  fii^^  Church 
party. 

How  many  are  there  that  can  themsdves  protestants 
who  pot  pimmey  and  popery  togedier  as  terms  cock- 
vertiblet  S^i/U 

8.  Prelates  collectively.  'Divers  of  the 
reverend  prelMV.'    Hooker, 

Pr9lmlt(pr6'UuX  a.  [L.  jirefiim,  a  press.] 
Pertaining  to  printing;  typographicaL 
*iViti0rf  faults.'    ryXLtr, 

Prelate  (prel'at X  n.  [Fr.  prAol,  from  L.L 
OTvriatMf,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  from 
L.prcsfa(Mf,pp.  ofprc^^lm>,or«ela<ttm— prcB, 
b^ore,  aod/<ro,  loliuii,  to  bear.  ]  An  eccle- 
siastic of  the  higher  order  having  authority 
over  the  lower  clergy,  as  an  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  patriarch;  a  dignitary  of  (he 
diurcn. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity    ... 
Yon  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a>r«te*. 

SktUt. 

Prelatet  (prel'atX  «.C  To  act  aa  a  prelate; 

to  prelatlse. 
PreliUetlrt  (prel-a-tt'l-tiX  n.    Pr^aey. 

JfOton. 
PrnlntfigMp  (pref at-shipX  «»•    The  office  of 

a  prelate;  a  prelacy. 
Prel&teie  (prerat-eaX  n.   A  female  prelate ; 

the  wife  of  a  prekte.    UHUm. 

'  I  cannot  tdl  yon  how  dreadfblly  indeccnc  her 
conduct  was.'  *  Was  it  t' said  the  countess.  'Insuf. 
ferable.'  said  tfae/rdMBcr.  TtMtpt. 


PrelaUlV  PrelAtloal  (pre-lat'ik,  pre-latlk- 
alX  a.  Pertaining  to  prelates  or  prelacy; 
as,  prelatieal  authority.  '  The  popish  or 
prtuUical  oourts.*    Milton. 

R^tleally(prB-Ut'ik-al-UX<»i«.  In  a 
prelatieal  manner;  with  reference  to  pre- 
hiea.    JfOlon. 

PreUtiont(pr6-l&'shonXn.  {L.pn9tatio, 
from  pn^ero,  pradatum,  to  prefer.]  Pref- 
erence ;  the  setting  of  one  above  another. 
*  The  affection  vidpreUUion  of  their  parents. ' 

Bp.  PtOTtOti. 

Prelatilin  (prerat-izm),  n.  Prelacy;  episco- 
pacy. 

The  coundto  themselves  were  foully  commted  with 
nagodtf  prtimiitptt,  Jiiitotu 

Prel&ttllt  fprerai-istX  n.  fProm  preiate.] 
An  advocate  for  prelacy  or  the  government 
of  the  church  by  bishops ;  a  High  Church- 


He  granted  an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience  to 
aU  but  catholics  moA/rtUtists.  Hum*. 

PrelAtliet  (prerat-isl  v.i  pret  A  pp. 
prelatiud:  ppr.  pnlatizmg.  L  To  perfonn 
the  duties  of  a  prelate.  — 2.  To  uphold  or 
enoourage  prelacy;  to  enooi\rage  High 
Church  practicea. 

He  (Cyprian)  indeed  succeeded  Into  an  episcopacy 
diat  began  then  xafrtlMtimt.  MtMu. 

PrelAtlie  (preKat-lxX  v.t    To  bring  under 

the  Influence  of  prelacy.    *Pr4UUuing  the 

church  of  Scotland. '    Palfrty. 
Prelatryt^rat-riXn.    Prelacy.    Jfitton. 
PrelAtlue  (prel'at-flrX  n.    (Fr.  prUature.] 

The  state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate.    MUman. 
Prel&tyt  (prera-ti),  n.     Episcopacy;  pre- 

lacv.  'The  advancement  of  |/reiaq^.'  Milton. 

Prelect  (pr6-lekt'X  «*^  P^^  »  PP-  P^^- 
UUtd;  ppr.  pnUoting.  [L.  pnUigo,  proh 
leetus—prm»  before,  and  Ugo,  to  read.]  To 
read  a  lecture  or  discourse  in  public 

Spitting  was  shown  to  be  a  very  difficult  act,  and 
publicly  frtltcttd  upon  about  the  same  time,  in  the 
.same  great  capital  D*  Quinc^. 

Prelect  (pr6-lekt0,  «•  t  To  read  publicly  as 
a  lecture.    Horuev. 

Prelection  (pr£-lek'shonX  n.  [L.  pntUctio, 
pna<0elumtf,  a  reading  to  others.]  A  lecture 
or  discourse  read  in  public  or  to  a  select 
company,  as  to  a  class  of  students.  '  The 
prtiiotiotu  of  Faber.'    Sir  M.  HaU. 

Relector(pre-lek'tor).«».  [L.  praUetor.  See 
above.]  A  reader  ot  discourses;  a  lecturer. 
Shsldon. 

PrelilMltion  (prS-n-bi'shonX  n.  [From 
L.  pretUbo—prcBf  before,  and  two,  to  taste.] 
1.  Foretaste;  a  tasting  beforehand  or  by 
anticipation ;  as,  a  preltbation  of  heavenly 
bliss.  *  Rich  pre^»6cUum of  consummate  joy.' 
Young.— 2.  An  effusion  or  libation  previous 
to  tasting. 

PreUmliiArUy  (pr£-lim'in-a-ri-liX  adv.  In 
a  preliminary  manner;  antecedently. 

PreUmlliaiT  (pr6-llm'in-a-riX  a.  [Fr. 
pHUminain'~L.  jprtB,  before,  and  Umen, 
threshold  or  limit]  Introductory;  pre- 
ceding the  main  discourse  or  business ;  pre- 
fatory; aa,  prtlimmarv  observations  to  a 
discourse  or  Dook ;  preUminary  articles  to 
a  treaty;  pr^iminary  measures.— Sth.  In- 
troductory, preparatory,  proemial,  previous, 
prior,  precedent. 

we11fn1liai7(prfi-llm'in-a-riX  n.  Some- 
thing introductory,  previous,or preparatory ; 
something  to  be  examined  ana  determined 
before  an  affair  can  be  treated  of  on  its 
own  merits;  a  preparatory  act ;  aa,  theprv- 
liminarie$  to  a  negotiation  or  treaty ;  the 
prditninariet  to  a  combat— Sts.  Introduc- 
tion, weface,  prelude. 

Pr^mlt  (pr6-ltan1tX  v.t.  To  limit  before- 
hand.   [Bare.] 

Prei06kt  (i»«-l«k'X  «i  To  take  a  look 
beforehand:  to  look  forward.    Surrey. 

PretudeCprftiadorprel'OdXn.  [Fr.  pi^ucb, 
from  L.  0r»,  before,  and  ludus^  play.  ] 
L  Something  introductory,  or  that  shows 
what  is  to  foUow;  something  preparatonr  or 
leading  up  to  what  follows;  an  Introductory 
performance.  'Aoostlykiss,theprsZtideto 
some  brighter  world.'    Ten»»y9on. 

The  last  Geonric  was  a  good  frt/ide  to  the 
iCneto.  Addixm, 

The  cause  to  more  than  the  prttttdt,  the  effect  to 
more  Uian  the  sequel,  of  the  fact.  IVhtwOL 

1  In  mtwie,  a  short  Introductory  strain 
preceding  the  prindiMl  movement,  per- 
formed on  the  same  key  as  It,  and  Intended 
to  prepare  the  ear  for  the  jilece  that  is  to 
foltow.— Sth.  Preface.  Introduction,  pre- 
liminary, forerunner,  harbinger. 
Prelude  (pr^lftdO.  v.t  pret  spp.  orritulMf; 

Epr.  p/rwtdxng,    L  TO  play  a  prelude  to;  to 
itrodnoe  with  a  prelude ;  to  serve  as  pre- 


lude to ;  as,  to  prelude  a  concert  with  a 
lively  air;  a  lively  air  prelude*  the  concert 
2.  TO  introduce  or  precede  something  that 
is  to  follow;  to  lead  up  to;  to  be  prepara- 
tory to. 

Beneath  the  sky's  triumphal  arch 

Thto  music  sounded  like  a  march. 

And  with  its  chorus  seemed  to  be 

Preiuding  some  great  tragedy.        LtngfilUrm. 
Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 

Prttuded  those  melodious  bursts,  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Ehcabeth 

With  sounds  that  echo  still.  T*nnysm. 

Prelude  (prfi-lftd'X  e.t  To  serve  as  a  prelude 
or  Introduction;  to  play  a  prelude  or  Intro- 
duction; to  act  or  play  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prepare  for  some  main  business  to  follow. 
'  We  are  preluding  too  largely.'    Jeffrey. 

In  ascending  from  the  limestone,  the  coal,  before 
we  quit  the  subjacent  stratum, /rx/Mto  to  its  fnUer 
exhibition  in  the  superior  beds.  WhtwtU. 

Frelnder  (pr6-iad'«rX  n.  Onewhoi>reludes; 
one  who  plays  a  prelude. 

FrelBdial  (pr6-l(rdialX  a.  Pertalnhig  to  a 
prelude;  serving  to  introduce;  introductory. 
Edin.  Rev, 

Preladloni  (prft-lft'dl-usX  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  a  prelude;  introductory.    (Xeaveland, 

FreludlumCprfi-l&'di-umXn.  [L.L.1  A  pre- 
lude. 'The  rough  preludium  of  the  war.* 
Dryden. 

Preiimibar(pr6-luml>irXa.  [L.  0110,  before, 
and  <um&u«,  a  loin.]  In  anot  placed  before 
the  loins. 

Preluiiye  (pr6-lff'sivX  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a  prelude ;  uitroductory ;  indi- 
cating that  something  of  a  like  Idnd  is  to 
follow.    '  Preluiive  drops  (of  rainX'  Thorn- 

FreluilTetf.  Frelueorlly  (pri-ia'siv-il. 
prfi-lft'so-ri-liX  adv.  By  way  of  introduo- 
tion  or  prelude;  prefatorlly;  previously. 

Frelneory  (prC-ltfso-riX  a.  introductory; 
prelusive.  'The  prelutory,  lighter  brand- 
ishings  of  these  swords.'    Hammond. 

Fremataxe  (pr6'ma-tQrX  a.  [L.  preema- 
turue,  mature  or  ripe  too  early— pres.  before, 
and  nuUurut,  rijM.I  Happening,  arriving, 
existing,  jperformed  or  adopted  before  the 
proper  tune:  done,  said,  or  believed  too 
soon;  too  early;  untimely:  as,  a  premature 
fall  of  snow  in  autumn ;  aprstna(ttrf  birth; 
a  prematwre  report  of  his  being  dead  waa 
spread. 

In  all  our  philosophical  inquiries  (to  whatever  sub- 
lect  they  may  relate)  the  progress  of  the  mind  to 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  same  tendency  to  a  /rr- 
mmturt  generalixatlon.  D.  Stewart. 

Frematiirely  (pr6-ma-tAr'liX  ado.  In  a 
premature  manner ;  too  soon :  too  early ; 
before  the  proper  time;  over  nastily;  as, 
fruits  prematurely  ripened ;  opinions  pre- 
maturely formed;  measures  prematurelu 
taken;  a  report  premotiov/y  spread  abroao. 

PrematnrMiess*  Prexnatiixitjr  (pr6-ma- 
ttbi^nes,  prd-ma-tQr'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  premature  or  before  the  proper  time: 
precocity.  'The  vigorous  vrematurity  of 
Chatterton's  understanding.     T.  Warton. 

Prenuudllary  (prS-maks'U-la-riXn.  [L.  prce, 
before,  and  maxilla,  a  law-bone.  1  In  anat 
a  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  on  either  side, 
forming  its  maxgm,  anterior  to  the  true 
maxillary  bone. 

PreinedlateCPp6*in^dl-&tXe.t  To  advocate, 
as  a  cause.    [Bare.] 

Premeditate  (pr6-med1-tAt),e.t  pret  A  pp. 
premeditated;  ppr.  vremeduaHng.  [Fr.  pm- 
miditer.  It  premMitare,  L.  prenudiior^ 
prm,  before,  and  meditor,  to  meditate.]  To 
think  on  and  revolve  In  the  mind  before- 
hand; to  contrive  and  deslm  previously;  as, 
to  premeditate  theft  or  robbery.  '  The  ndlt 
of  premeditated  and  contrived  muraer.' 
Shak.  *  With  words  premeditated  thus  he 
said.'  Dryden. 

Premeditate  (pr6-medl-titX  v.i.  To  con- 
sider or  revolve  In  the  mind  beforehand;  to 
deliberate;  to  have  formed  in  the  mind  by 
previous  thought  or  meditation. ' 

They  were  rade,  and  knew  not  so  much  as  how  to 
prtmtiOmte.  H—ktr. 

Premeditate  (pr6-med1-titX  o.  Contrived 
by  previous  meditation;  premeditated. 

He  said  to  me  he  never  Improved  hto  interest  at 
court  to  do  %pr*mtdihU*  mischief  to  other  persons. 

Bp.  Bmmtt. 

PremeditottiyCprtmedl-t&t-UXode.  With 
previous  meditaoon.  *Pmn«ditate<y  avoid- 
ed.'   Burke. 

Premeditation  (prft-medl-tfc-shonX  n.    [L. 
prmneditatio.   See  Prubditatb.]    L  llie 
act  of  premeditating  or  meditatlnff  before- 
hand; previous  deliberation;  forethought 
Verse  to  not  the  effect  of  sodden  thought;  but  thto 
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hinden  not  that  sodden  tfaou|{ht  may  be  represented 
In  yerse,  since  those  thoughts  must  be  hnher  than 
nature  can  raise  without  prtmeditatum.    urydtn. 

2.  FrerlooB  oontrirance  or  design  fonned; 
as,  the  premeditation  of  a  criin& 

Fre-merldlaii  (prS-me-rid'i-anX  a.  Imme- 
diately before  mid-dav;  niecillcany,  in  peoi. 
iqmlled  to  the  seyenui  of  the  fifteen  series 
into  which  the  palieozoic  strata  of  the  Ap- 
mdachian  chain  have  been  subdivided  by 
Professor  Bogers.  It  oorreqwnds  to  onr 
upper  SUurlan. 

Franerltt  (prd-me'ritX  v.t.  To  merit  or 
desenre  beforehand. 

They  did  not  fotvire  Sir  John  Hodiam.  who  had 
so  much  prtmtritat  of  them.  Eikon  Smsilike, 

Premlcest  (pr6'mi-s6zX  ^  \^-  pr^iee$, 
from  L.primUuB,  first-fruits,  from  primus, 
first]    First-fruits. 

A  chaiirer,  yearly  filled  with  fruits,  was  offered  to 
the  gods  at  their  festivals  as  the  prtmiees  or  first 
gatherings.  DrytUn, 

Vreanieir  (pr6^tni<4rX  a.  Vfr.,  from  L.  jni- 
maritu,  of  the  first  rank,  from pnmtM,  first] 

1.  First;  cliief;  principal;  as,  the  premUr 
place  in  one's  estimation.  '  Premier  mini- 
sters of  stete.'    Swift. 

The  Spaniard  challengeth  die  frtmUr  place,  in 
regard  <h  liis  dominions.  Camdttt. 

2.  Most  ancient,  as  applied  to  a  peer  of  any 
degree  of  creation. 

Frnnler  (prd'mi-^r),  il  The  first  or  chief 
minister  of  state;  the  prime  or  premier 
minister. 

Pittmlenblp  (prd'mi-to-shipX  n.  The  office 
or  diffnity  of  the  first  ministw  of  state. 

Preiiiulleimlal(pr6-mil-lenl-al),a.  Previous 
to  the  millennium. 

Pr«mlBe(pr§-mIzObV.l.pret  A  pp.  premited; 
ppr.  premising.  [L.  prteiniUo,  pramissum 
—prcs,  before,  and  mitto.  to  send.1  L  To 
set  forth  or  malce  known  beforehand,  as  in- 
troductory to  the  main  subject;  to  offer 
nreviously,  as  something  to  explain  or  aid 
In  understanding  what  follows;  to  lay  down 
as  an  antecedent  proposition. 

We  must  prtmise  this  as  a  certain  and  fundamental 
proof.  South. 

I  prtntist  these  particulars  that  the  reader  may 
know  that  1  enter  upon  it  as  a  Tery  ungrateful  task. 

Addison. 

1 1  To  send  before  the  time. 

O  let  the  Tile  world  end. 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  togedier.  Shak. 

PrwmlBe  (pr^mls0>«.i  pretApp.  premised; 
ppr.  premising.  To  state  antecedent  pro- 
positions. '  I  must  premise  with  three  cir- 
cumstances.'   Suiift 

PrwmlBe  (prem'lsX  n.  jFr.  primisse,  a 
premise,  one  of  the  two  first  propositions 
of  a  syllogism;  L.  prcemissum,  what  is  sent 
or  put  before— jmv.  before,  and  miUo,  to 
send.]  1.  A  proposition  laid  down  as  a  base 
of  argument;  q>ecificallv,  in  logie^  the 
name  applied  to  each  of  ue  two  first  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism,  from  which  the 
inference  or  conclusion  is  drawn;  as.  All 
sinners  deserve  punishment;  A.  B.  is  a  sin- 
ner. These  propositions,  wliich  are  the 
premises,  being  true  or  admitted,  the  con- 
clusion follows,  that  A.  B.  deserves  punish- 
ment The  first  premise  is  called  the  major 
S  remise,  the  second  the  minor  premise,  see 
TLLOOISM. 

While  the  premises  stand  firm,  it  is  impossible  to 
shake  the  conclusion.  Dr.  ti.  More. 

2.t  A  condition;  a  supposition. 

Here  is  my  hand ;  HtM  premises  observed. 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  served. 

SMoM. 
&  j>2.  In  law,  that  part  or  the  beginning  of 
a  deed  or  conveyance  where  the  subject 
matter  is  stated  or  described  in  full,  after- 
wards referred  to  collectively  as  the  premi- 
ses. Hence— 4.  Lands  and  houses  or  tene- 
ments ;  a  house  or  building,  and  the  out- 
houses and  places  belonging  to  it 
Premiss  (prem'isX  n.  In  logic,  a  premise  or 
antecedent  proposition.  Wnately.  See  Pbe- 

XISE. 

Pre2nitt(pr6-mit0.i't  (See  Prxxisb.]  To 
premise. 

fremllim  (prfi'mi-um),  n.  (L.  presmium,  a 
reward,  a  recompense— pro,  oefore,  and 
emo,  to  take.  See  PRK-SMpnoN.  ]  1.  Pro- 
perly, a  reward  or  recompense;  specifically, 
(a)  a  prise  to  be  won  by  competition ;  a  re- 
ward or  prise  offered  for  some  specific  tiling. 
(6)  A  bonus;  an  extra  sum  paid  as  an  in- 
centive,   (e)  A  bounty. 

The  law  that  obliges  parishes  to  support  the  poor 
olTers  a  premium  tor  the  encouragement  of  idleness. 

FrunJtiin. 

(d)  A  fee  paid  for  the  privilege  of  being 


taught  a  trade  or  profession.  '  The  lawyer 
articles  a  young  man  to  himself  without  a 
premium.'  Diekens.—i.  Something  offered 
or  given  for  the  loan  of  money,  usually  a 
sum  beyond  the  interest. 

Men  never  faU  to  bring  in  their  money  npon  a  land 
tax.  when  the  premium  or  interest  allowed  them  is 
suited  to  the  hazard  they  run.  Addison. 

8.  A  sum  paid  periodically  to  an  office  for 
insurance,  as  against  fire  or  loss  of  life  or 
property.  See  iMStrRANCK  —  4  In  stock- 
orwing,  the  value  above  the  original  cost 
or  price,  as  of  shares  or  stock,  as  opposed  to 
discount,  which  is  the  value  below  the  ori- 
ginal cost— 6.  Used  adjectively,  in  the  sense 
of  prize-taking.  'A  premium  tulip  of  a 
very  different  growth.     Dickens. 

Premna  (prenrna),  n.  [Or.  premnon,  the 
stump  of  a  tree.]  A  eenns  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat  order  VerbenaoeflB.  The 
species  consist  of  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
natives  of  Asia  and  Australia,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  fetid 
odour  of  their  leaves.  The  leaves  of  P.  in- 
tegrifMa  applied  to  the  head  are  said  to 
cure  headache.  P.  latifolia  has  a  wood  of 
a  white  colour  and  firm  texture,  employed 
for  various  economical  purposes. 

Premolar  (pre-mdl6r),  n.  In  anat  a  tooth 
between  the  canine  and  the  molars. 

Pnunonlih  (  pr^-monlsh  X  «.  t  [Prefix  pre, 
and  manish,  as  in  admonish  (which  see).] 
To  forewarn;  to  admonish  beforehand. 
Herriek, 

Premonlshment  (pr§-mon'ish-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  premonishing ;  previous  warn- 
ing or  admonition ;  previous  information. 
[Bare.] 

After  tfiese  premonishments,  I  win  come  to  the 
compartition  itself.  IVotton. 

Premonition  (pr&-mo-ni'shon),  tk  Previous 
warning,  notice,  or  information;  as,  a  >uper- 
natural  premonition  of  one's  death.  '  Those 
freouent  predictions  or  premonUions  of  our 
Saviour.'  Prynne. 

It  is  no  small  merde  of  God  that  he  gives  us  warn- 
ing of  our  end;  we  shall  make  an  ill  use  of  so  gracious 
a  premonition  if  we  make  not  a  meet  preparation  for 
our  passage.  £p.  Nail. 

PremonitlTe  (prS-moni-tivX  a.  Premoni- 
tory. 

Premonitor  (pre-monM-t^r),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  gives  premonition  or  previous 
warning.    Bp.  Hall. 

Premonltoruy  (pr£-monl-to-rl-liX  adv.  By 
way  of  premonition. 

Pr^nomtory  (pr6-mon'i-to-ri).  a.  Oiving 
previous  warning  or  notice;  bb,  premonUory 
symptoms.    Dunglison. 

Premonstrant  (prd-mon'strant),  n.  [Fr. 
prHnontri,  premonstrant,  from  Primontri, 
near  Laon,  where  they  had  their  princliMU 
abbey.  Primontri  is  pri  numtri,  0.  Fr.  pri. 
monstrissL.  pratum  monstratum,  indicated 
meadow,  that  is,  pointed  out  in  a  dream  to 
the  founder.]  One  of  a  religious  order  of 
regular  canons  or  monks  of  Pr^montr^, 
near  Laon,  Instituted  by  St  Nort>ert  in 
1190,  whence  they  are  sometimes  termed 
Norbertines.  They  are  called  also  white 
canons.  Before  the  Beformation  they  had 
2000  monasteries,  among  which  were  &00 
nunneries.  The  order  now  consists  of  a  few 
houses  in  Poland  and  the  Austrian  States, 
especially  in  Bohemia.  Called  also  Prfftnon- 
stratensian. 

Premonstratet  (pr6-mon'strftt),  v.t    (L. 

prcemonstro—prce,  before,  and  monstro,  to 
show.]  To  foreshow;  to  show  beforehand. 
Sir  J.  Haringtcn. 

Premonstratensian  (pr6-mon'stra-ten''shi- 
an),  n.    Same  as  Premonstrant. 

Premonstratensian  (pr^mon'stra-tenHhi- 
anX  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Premonstrants; 
as,  the  premonstratensian  order. 

Premonstrationt  (pr6-mon-stri'shon).  n. 
The  act  of  premonsvating;  a  showing  be- 
forehand.   She^ford. 

Premonstratort  (prfi-mon'strit-^r).  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  premonstrates,  or  shows 
beforehand. 

Rremorse  (pr6-mors^,  a.  [L.  pntmordeo, 
prcsmorsus—prce,  before,  and  mordeo,  to 
gnaw.]  Bitten  off:  applied  in  hot.  to  a  root 
or  leaf  terminating  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  off. 

PranoealC  (pr6-md-zi'ik),  a.  Belating  to 
the  time  before  that  of  Moses;  as,  premosaic 
times. 

Premotion  (pcd-mO'shon),  n.  Previous  mo- 
tion or  excitement  to  action. 

Premiinlre(pr6-mfi-ni'reXn.  Same  as  Prve- 
munire. 

Premnnite  (  pre-mfi-nltO.  «■  t.  [See  below.  1 
To  guard  against  objection;   to  fortify. 


'  Thought  good  to  premiumile  the  sncoeecUns 
treatise  with  this  preface.'    Fotherby. 

Premnnition  (prd-mfi-nFshonX  n.  [L  prct- 
miunitio,  from  orvsmtinio,  to  defend  in  froot 
or  beforehand.]  An  antidpation  of  objec- 
tions.   Todd. 

Premnnitoxy  (prd-mfi'ni-to-ri),  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  a  praemunire. 

Prenanthes  Q)rd-nan'thez),  n.  [Or.  prings, 
drooping,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat  order  Compositv.  The  9e> 
des  are  chiefly  perennials,  natives  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  They  are  tall  smooth 
herbs,  with  alternate  lyrate  or  pinnatifld 
leaves,  and  large  lax.  often  drooiung  heads 
of  yellow,  violet,  or  white  flowers.  P.  m««- 
ralis,  or  ivy-leaved  waU  lettuce,  is  a  Britisti 
plant,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  growing; 
on  old  walls  and  rocks. 

Prender(pren'd6rXn.  [Fr.pr8fuir«.totake.l 
In  law,  the  power  or  rig^t  of  taking  a  thtn^ 
before  it  is  offered. 

Prenomen  (pre-ndlnenX  n>  Same  as  Prm- 
nomen. 

Prenomlnal  (prd-nom'i-nalX  a.  Serving  as 
flnt  element  in  a  compound  name.  Sir  7. 
Browne.    * 

Prenominate  (prS-noml-nitX  v.t  To  no- 
minate or  name  previously  or  beforehand ; 
to  forename. 

Prenominate  (pr§-nom'i-n&t\  s.  Fore- 
named.    *  Prenominate  cximetL     SftaJt. 

Prenomlnation  (pr6-nom'i-ni''shonX  n. 
The  privilm  of  naming  or  being  named 
first    Sir  T.  Browne. 

P]renostlct(pr6-no8'tik),n.  [L.jm0,  before, 
and  fiofoer0,to  know.]  A  prognostic  Oower. 

PrenoteCpre-ndtOiVt  To  note  or  designate 
previously  or  beforehand.    Foxe. 

nenotlon  (prd-nd'shonX  n.  A  notice  or 
notion  whicn  precedes  somethina  else  in 
time;  previous  notion  or  thought;  fore- 
knowledga  'Had  some  prenotitm  or  anti- 
cipation of  them.'    Bp.  Berkeley. 

Prensationt  (pren-sa'shonX  n.  [L.  prensa- 
tio,  from  prenso,  to  seize.]  The  act  of 
seixing  with  violence.    Bamns. 

Prent(prent),v.t.    To  print    [Scotch.] 

Prent  (prentx  n.    Print    [Scotch.] 

P]rent-ini]ie(prenta)fikX«»-  A  printed  book. 
'She  can  speak  like  a  prentrbuke.'  Sir  W. 
SeoU.    [Scotch.  1 

PirentioeCpren'tis).  A  colloquial  contraction 
of  Aimmtice  (which  seeX    Shak. 

Pirenuoesbip  a>ren'tis-shipX  A  contraction 
of  Apprenticewip  (which  seeX  '  He  served 
a  prentieeship. '    Pope. 

Prentlshode^t  n.  Apprenticeship.  Chaueer. 

Parennndationt  (pre-nun'shi-i^snonXn.  [L 
pramuncio—prce,  before,  and  nundo,  to 
teli]    The  act  of  telling  before.    Bailey. 

P]rennncioust(pr€-nuirshusXa.  Announc- 
ing beforehand ;  presaging.    Blount 

Preoblige  tt>r6-d-blifX  v.t  To  oblige  previ- 
ously or  beforehand.    TiUotson. 

PreODtaln  (prS-ob-t&n'X  v-t  To  obtain 
beforehand.    Smart 

PreocaipanQ7(prd-oklcfl-pan-siXn.  LThe 
act  of  taking  possession  before  another ;  pre- 
occupation ;  as,  thepreoccupancy  of  unoccu- 
pied land.— 2.  The  right  of  taking  possession 
before  others :  as,  to  have  the  jyr»oeeupati^ 
of  land  by  rimit  of  discovery. 

Preoociipani(pr§-ok1cQ-pautXn.  One  who 
preoccupies. 

nreoocupatet  (pr§-ok1cQ-p&tX  v.t  pret  & 
pp.  preoccupated;  ppr.  preoecupating.  [L. 
piKsoectfpo—pree,  before,  and  oemipo,  to 
seize.]    Same  as  Preooeupy. 

Preoocnpation  (prfi-ok'kfi-p&"sbonX  n. 
1.  An  occupation  or  taking  possession 
before  another;  prior  occupation;  pre- 
possession.—2.  Antidpation  of  objections. 
South. 

Pre0CCaP7Q>r$-ok1cfi-pI),  v.  t  [L.  prcsoeeupo, 
to  seize  beforehand — prcs,  before,  and  oe- 
cupo,  to  seize.  See  Occupy.]  1.  To  take  pos- 
session of  before  another ;  as,  to  preoecupy 
a  countiy  or  land  not  before  occupied.— 
8.  To  engage  or  occupy  the  attenuoo  of 
beforehand;  to  engross  beforehand;  to  pre- 
engage  ;  to  prepossess.  '  Your  minds  prt- 
occupied  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
than  what  you  should.'    Shak. 

I  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  reader  to  leave 
something  to  reflections  than  to  preoccupy  his  Judg- 

ArH   " 


menL 


irtutknot. 


One  of  the  greatest  of  these  advantages  is.  that  tc 
(this  world)/rnM-o#/Mj' the  mind ;  it  gets  the  first  bold 
and  the  ftrst  possession.  Patey, 

Preomlnate  (pr£-om1-n&tX  v.t     [L.  pra, 

before,  and  ominor,  to  pr^;nosticate.]   To 

prognosticate;  to  serve  as  an  omen  of;  to 

portend. 

Because  many  ravens  were  seen  when  Alesandef 


F&te,  fiir,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bqll;       oU,  pound;       il.  So.  abune;      f,  Se.  isy. 


FSSOFKBCUI.AB 


PTMptroaUr  (pit'S'pir'ka-Us).  <■■  In 
tooL  bekingUia  to  or  udutad  In  Uia  opcr- 

R«opvmlum  {prt-A-ptiOA-1iimX  >L  LId 
M.fiia  (On-Ud  oTopinnilmii  lnm«a««.— 
i.  A  put  of  Uw  gUl-oonr  of  ■  fiih.  8m 
Opcbcdldk. 

K«oplillOtl<pi<-o-pla']ndi},  n.  OplBlou 
pnAnuliton — *■ ' — 


(prt-of^ihonX  n.    The  rtsht  o 


Dnt  <Iiolca. 
Pnonl  (prfA-iml),  a.     [L.  pro,  balore,  «id 

iv,i>r<i, the  month.]  IntroDtotthsniaDtlL 
rnoriMln  (prt-or-dlnO,  e.t    To  ordtln  or 

■nnint  tHCarshand ;  to  pieiletennlnc. 


Pr»anU)uuioe<pr«-ar'dlii-uuX  ^  Anta- 
cadint  deem  or  detonnldaUaD,    SMt, 

PrvoTdliuit*  (prt-or'dto-it),  a.  Tonor- 
daliiHl.     Sir  T.  Slyot 

PrvordliutUon  (prt-oi'dliii'dioDX  n.  The 
act  ot  toreordiinlng ;  praTlODl  deMniIlIi>' 

Pniald  (prt-pU'),  p.   ud  a.     Paid  in 

■dniise,  u  poMgi  of  lettara. 
PrapkUUl  (prt-pil'at-il),  n.     In  aiut. 

bnniedlataly  [a  front  at  Uio  |WlMa  i  u,  Uu 

lU-plr'a 

.(Prt-p  -        ,       .       . 
jli  tmnr  prnoRUHK  lo  warn. 

FrqiftrkVpP'     Pnpwed.     CKatwer. 

KNVanttara  (pn-pa-rrduo).  n.  (L.  im*- 
jHrotu  S»  Pu?uu.]  I.  Ttw  ui  ot 
' -— —  lor  a  Hrttenlar  — 


I.  Canrnonioiu  bitrodnctUm ;  etranojir. 
*,  That  whkb  I)  preparad. 


poandad  for  a  pari 
clall]',  a  m«dloaI  id 


■^^SS^ita^ 


I  prepared  or  in  tiadf  Den 
preparation  tor  atUck  o 
ct  readj  for  combat,  aa  a 

:_qu«Uflc«uaiL    'Yoor 

ammai  doo;  pnpand  and  pnaervad  for 
anatomical  oisa.— S.  In  nufu,  the  dlqxial- 
tloD  ot  dlauuincti  In  bannonj'  In  •adi  a 
manner  (hat  bj  tha  gradual  pngnailoa  of 
the  partt  ther  are  rendered  leaa  lianli  to 
the  car  than  thejr  would  be  wltbaut  luch 

jncparaUon. 

n^«niaT«(pri-p*r'at-iT).  A.  [Tr.pri- 
parnti/rj  Tending  or  aarvlng  to  prepare  or 
make  rMulf ;  preparatoi?. 


PnMntUi 


'*"'^m' 


I  That  which  I*  done  to  prapan ;  prcpant- 


ch,  dUln;      eh,  Sc  lock; 


RaIu  w«n  bat  fnptrmttrjfj  tte  Wolance  of  Iha 

Pnpan  (pi{-pti\i.  t  pret.  A  pp.  prrpared ; 
^^, prtparing.  [n. prfpam-;  I..prmiani, 
jnaparatunt^-prmt  before,  and  pan,  to  aet 
OT  place  In  order,  to  B*t  nadjr.  ]  l.  To  lit, 
adapt,  or  qnalify  for  a  parttciuar  pnrpoie, 
aad,iue.a^Tke,oratat*b>aujmeaniirhat- 
erer;  topat  tnloanchaitalaaa  tobeflt  for 
ueorapplloatlonitomakeraadr:  aa,  topre- 
jure  gtoond  for  aeed  bj  ttllasQ ;  to  prtpan 
iliitli  fnr  mnhjilrnailTifl.  lojmpare  joong 
man  tor  ouIkBe  b;  prenoni  uatmctlon. 
Our  lAuU  aot  wtrgMrtdtit  nA«r  Urhi 
TiU  dODaudaj  "Udiriii  OeitiilScDf  dicliL  Dr^iln. 

Often,  with  a  penonal  object,  lo  make  to 
eipact  •omethlnfr ;  to  make  ready  tor  aome- 
thloc  that  la  to  Wpen;  (o  glra  notice  lo ; 
at,  to  prrpart  a  penon  tor  111  newi  or  cala- 

i.  To  Eflt  ready ;  to  prorlda  \  to  procnre  aa 
•oltable ;  aa,  to  yrnttra  annL  ammunJUou, 
and  proTlBloni  for  troopa.  '  Have  pnpartd 
greaiatoraof  weddlngcbeer.'  SAak.  'To 
prnmra  fit  antartalomant  to  lec^re  onr 
klt«.'   Jfiltim. 

Stm.  To  at,  adjuat,  adqit,  qnallfj,  equip, 
prorld*.  proenrtL  foim,  make, 
ftaiwra  (m«-p4r'l  ■.<.  L  To  make  all 
ttaluga  readji  to  put  tbliut  In  laltable  order. 
'Bid  thempr^pora  tordlsner'  ShaJt.—Z.To 
taketheneoea**>7preTloDameaiurei.  'Dido 
jtrnurfiv  to  UU  herMlf.'  ftaMam,— 3.  To 
make  one'a  aaU  nady ;  to  hold  one'a  lelt  In 

Pnpknl  (prt>p&r%  n.    Fieparatlon. 

rnputOj  (prt-ptrdll),  ode.    With  aolt- 

able  prerloni  meunrea.    SMt. 
nmnd&Mi  ^rA-pbd'Dea),  n.    Tha  itaM 

of  Mat  pnpared  ot  In  reaiuneaa. 
prniuar  (in«-plr'«t), «.    One  who  or  (hat 

wbliji  prepaiBt,  Sta,  or  makea  read;. 
TlK  tadup  cifEh,  the  Auu  /nMnrodiei  mbd 

m  RUliit  audi  a  doldiil  accMcDI.  cum  to  (lilt  her, 

Prapar  iptt-vkytX  mL  A  pp.  prepaid; 
ppr.vrajuifAv.  TvpaTbetoraobtiUlnapaa- 
aeaalon  of  the  artide  porchaied ;  to  pa;  Id 
adnnoe;  to  p*7  before  the  pajmeDtlaludn*; 

aa.  to  crmay  calli  Upon  bank  or  railway 
;  to  prtpan  lettert  aent  bj  P°>l- 
It  (in*pl'mentX  It.  Act  of  pay. 
and;  pajnnenttn advance,  aaof 


before 

rdgbed  before.  See  Poiai.}  Dellber. 
orderlted  beforehand:  premeditated; 
■•—-■-'  naoallypli   -' "- ^ 


chiefly. 


titvaaiMTajurr  (prA-pi 
aa  Pnptmdtntrver     'A  vrtpoi 
thou  carcunutancAa  which  hav 
to  more  the  IncllnaUon.'    SdaardM. 

Frepojldwant  (pre-pon'd^-ant),  a.  Out- 
weighing. 'llLa  frrej/ondarant  acale  muat 
detennlna.'    Slid. 

PrapOndBntntly  (pr«-pon'dtr-ant-ll),  ode. 
In  •  nraiuiniiennt  manner;  ao  aa  to  prepon- 
.welgb;  In  the  greater  degree ; 

pmpmulmviPTaipirBStrtituni—prce,  betom, 
andpomftfTD,  to  weigh, from pondur,  ponderiM, 
a  weight,  from  nndo,  to  cauae  to  hang 
down,  lo  anapend!  See  FoiSK.]  L  To  ont- 
welgb;  to  orerpower  b;  wel^t;  to  have 
more  weight  or  iDflaanca  than. 

It  Toe 

a.  1  To  ponder  or  conatderpreTiooal]'.  SkafUt- 

prepondentta  (prf-pon'dcr-lt),  i.i  pret 
preponderaUd;  ppr.  prepondjralijig.  1.  To 
exceed  In  weight :  hence,  to  Incline  or  de- 
aoeod,  aa  the  acale  of  a  balance. 


L  To  exceed  la  Influence  or  power ;  to  hare 


lellbeistlona.    'Tbepi 
led  In  the  Hooieol  ( 


PrewmdeiatlMi  (pt«-poD'dtr-l"ihon),  o 

1.  iheactoratatewprepoDderatlngoroBt 
weighing  aniHiinB,  or  of  IncUuIng  to  on 

aide;  prepondanuce. 


medldnet  lalutaty  to  bealUi ;  muilc  agrie 
DbleloUuear;  ^rtne  la  rained /or  llaei- 
cellenM;  a  man  la  riding  to  Oiford  tnm 
London ;  he  waa  itrock  with  a  whip.  They 
are,  heweTer,  la  many  canea  placed  afttr  (he 
word  goremed;  aa,  uAicA  pemn  do  yon 
apeak  lot  wAol  are  yoa  thinking  oNnilf— 
JnMponiUa  prtpttUioni.  c"^ """ 

Engllih  ii;  for;  /pre-,  n 


i.  To  praoccnpy  the  mind  oi 
ml  or  imbue  beforehand  with 


h,  uUg;    ih,  anin.~-See  Kn. 
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ance  and  mumen  atrongly  prepouested 
them  in  his  favour.  Prepoueta  is  more 
freqaently  used  in  a  good  aense  than  pr^- 
dice,  and  the  participial  ad]eoti?e  j^repoMesi- 
ing  hat  always  a  good  sense. 

It  is  manifest  that  such  a  doctrine  was  irrecondl- 
able  with  the  interests  of  any  party  out  of  power.whose 
best  hope  to  regain  it  Is  commonly  \iy  prtposstsing 
the  nation  with  a  bad  opinion  of  their  adversaries. 

HttUam. 

PreP088eB8i]lg(pr6-poz>ze8lng),a.  Tending 
to  invite  faTOurbefore  there  is  any  rationaJ 
groond  for  it;  having  the  power  of  creating 
an  imprettlon  favourable  to  the  owner;  en- 
gaging: said  especially  of  the  external  char- 
acteristics of  a  person;  as,  a  prepoue$sing 
face  or  manner. 

Pl6p088eB8ion  (prd-poz-zesh'on),  n.  1.  Pre- 
occupation ;  prior  posseasion.  Hammond, 
2.  Preconceived  opinion;  the  effect  of  previ- 
ous impressions  on  the  mind  or  heart,  in 
favour  or  agidnst  any  person  or  thing.  It 
is  often  used  in  a  good  sense;  sometimes  it 
is  equivalent  to  pr^udiee,  and  sometimes  a 
softer  name  for  il  In  general,  it  conveys  an 
idea  less  odious  than  prejudice.  *  Captivated 
tothesedeceivingjprffpoMeMumf.'  QlanviUe. 
*  The  preposiettUmt  of  childhood  and  youth. ' 
D.  Sieteart. 

I  am  delighted  to  thhik.  Walter,  that  you  seem  en- 
tirely to  have  overcome  the  unfavourable  prefossts- 
si&H  which  at  first  you  testified  towards  our  excellent 
neighbour.  Lord  Lytton. 

Stn.  Preoccupancy,  preoccupation,  prejudg- 
ment»  bias,  bent 

PrepOBsessor  (prd-poz-zes'drX  n.  One  that 
prepossesses;  one  that  possesses  before  an- 
other. 

They  signify  only  a  bare  prtposstssor,  one  that 
possosed  the  land  before  the  present  possessor. 

Preposterous  (prfi-pos'tfir-us),  o.  [L.  pm- 
po»tenu—prcB,  before,  and  posterut,  coming 
after.  See  Posterior.]  Lfl^'t.  having  that 
first  which  ought  to  be  last;  inverted  in 
order. 

The  method  I  take  may  be  censured  as  prepos- 
Urpus,  because  I  treat  last  of  the  antediluvian  earth, 
which  was  first  in  the  order  of  nature.      Woodward. 

2.  Contrary  to  nature,  reason,  or  common 
sense;  utterly  and  glaringly  foolish;  totally 
opposed  to  the  fitness  of  things;  manifestly 
i^surd.  'Most  prejMwterouf  conclusions.' 
Shak.  *  Is  not  such  a  prevoiteroiu  govern- 
ment against  the  first  order  of  nature,  for 
women  to  rule  over  men?'  Bacon. 

What's  more  /refositrous  than  to  see 

A  merry  beggar?  mirth  in  misery t        Dryden. 

The  head-dresses  of  the  ladies,  during  my  youth, 
were  nl  prtposterous  sixe.  Kegtrt. 

8.  Foolish;  absurd :  applied  to  persona. 
Prtfosttrous  ass  i  that  never  read  so  far 
To  Know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd  I 

Shak. 

Stn.  Perverted,  wrong,  irrational,  foolish, 
monstrous,  absurd. 

Preposteroa8ly(pr^pos'tdr-us-li),ado.  1.  In 
a  preposterous  manner;  the  wrong  or  in- 
verted order;  absurdly;  foolishly.— 2.  t  With 
the  hind  part  foremost;  bottom  upwards. 

He  groaned,  tumbled  to  the  earth,  and  stayed 
A  mighty  yihl&it  preposUrousty.  Chapman. 

Preposterousness  (prd-pos't^r-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  preposterous; 
wrong  order  or  method ;  absurdity;  incon- 
sistency with  nature  or  reason. 

Prepotency  (prS-pd'ten-siX  n.  [L.  prctpo- 
tentia— jmB,  oefore,  and  potential  power.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  prepotent; 
superior  power;  predominance. 

Pnq;K>tent  (prS-p6'tent),a.  [h.mwpoten»— 
proBt  before,  and  potent,  powerfuL]  1.  Very 
powerful;  having  a  superiority  of  power. 

No  dragon  does  there  need  for  diee 
With  quintessential  sting  to  work  alarms, 
PvtponetU  guardian  of  thy  fruitage  fine. 
Thon  vegetable  porcupine  1  SotOhey. 

2.  Poasessing  superior  influence;  prevailing. 

A  plant's  own  pollen  is  ahnost  ahrays  prtpoUnt 
ortr  foreign  poUeo.  JMkwim. 

&  Highly  endued  with  potentiality  or  po- 
tential power. 

It  is  by  the  operation  of  an  insoluble  mystery  that 
life  is  evolved,  species  differentiated,  ana  mind  un- 
folded from  their  prepotmt  elements  in  the  immea- 
suraUe  past  Tyndmil. 

Prepuce  (prS'pfis).  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pr<gpu- 
f turn,  the  foreskin.  ]  A  prolongation  of  the 
skin  of  the  penis,  covering  the  glans;  the 
foresldn. 

Prepnnctnallty  (prd^ungk-tfi-al'l-ti}.  n. 
More  tlum  punctuality,  as  the  habit  of  seep- 
ing an  appointment  or  other  engagement 
somewhat  before  the  time;  excesave  punc- 
tuality. 

In  Mr.  Arthur  Helps' '  In  M emoriam '  in  this  month's 


Macmillan,  speaking  of  Charies  Dickens's  more 
than  punctuality,  he  has  happily  described  the  qua- 
lity by  so  characteristic  a  term  ^prtpunctuahty,^ 
that  the  word  must  henceforth  assume  a  recognized 
place  in  our  language.  Notts  and  Qiteriet. 

Preputial  (prS-pfi'shalV  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  prepuce  or  foreskin.    Bp.  Corbet 

Pre-Ra]diatfllsm(pr6-rafa-el-izm),Ti.  Same 
as  Pre-Baphaelitiam. 

Pre-Raphaellte(prS-rara-eMtXa.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  pre-Raphaelit- 
ism  (which  see) ;  as,  pre-Baphaelite  theories; 
the  pre-RaphaeliU  schooL 

Pte-KapliMlite(prfi-rara-el-It),Ti.  One  who 
practLses  or  favours  the  style  of  art  before 
the  time  of  Raphael;  one  who  adopts  pre- 
Raphaelitism  (which  see). 

Prft-TtflP>i^Htigfn  (pre-rafa-el-it-ianX  n. 
Tlie  system  or  style  of  painting  practised  by 
the  early  painters  before  the  time  of  Raphael ; 
the  modem  revival  of  their  style  or  systenL 
The  essential  characteristic  of  the  style  is  a 
rigid  adherence  to  natural  form  and  effect, 
and  title  consequent  rejection  of  all  efforts 
to  elevate,  beauti^,  or  heighten  the  effect 
in  any  way  by  ideal  modifications  either  in 
drawmg,  arrangement,  or  colouring,  based 
on  conventional  rules  derived  from  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  several 
schools.    See  extract. 

Prt-Raphatlitism  has  but  one  principle,  that  of 
uncompromising  truth  in  all  that  it  docs,  obtained 
by  wondng  everything,  down  to  the  most  minute  de- 
tul.  from  nature  and  m>m  nature  only.  Or,  where 
imagination  is  necessarily  trusted  to,  by  always  en- 


deavouring  to  conceive  a  fact  as  it  really  was  likely 
to  have  happened,  rather  than  as  it  most 
might  have  happened.    Every  prt'Raphaeli 


to  have  happened,  rather  than  as  it  most  prettily 
might  have  happened.  Every  prt'Rafhaelit*  land- 
scape badujrround  is  painted  to  the  last  touch,  in 


the  open  air,  from  the  thing  itself.  Every  prt-Ra- 
phauU*  figure,  however  studied  in  expression,  is  a 
true  portiiit  of  some  living  person.  Every  minute 
accessory  is  painted  in  the  same  manner.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  main /r«-Jta/A<M/i]er  principle.  RusMtn. 

Preremote  (pr6-rg-mdt'),  a.  More  remote 
in  previous  tune  or  prior  order.  Dr.  B.  Dar- 
toin. 

Prerequlre  (prg-rg-kwlrO.  v.t.  pret  &  pp. 
prerequired;  ppr.  prere^iring.  To  require 
previously.    Uammond. 

Prerequisite  (pri-rek'wi-zit),  a.  Previously 
requirad;  necessary  to  something  subse- 
quent   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Prerequisite  (prS-rek'wi-zit),  n.  Something 
that  is  previously  required  or  necessary  to 
an  end  proposed. 

Class  is  a  notion,  itself  the  result  of  an  induction,  it 
cannot  therefore  be  postulated  as  a  prtrtgnisUe  or 
element  of  that  process  itself.        Sir  IV.  Hamitton. 

Preresolye  (prd-rft-zolv'X  vt  pret  &  pp. 
prereeolved;  vpr.  preretoiving.  To  resolve 
previouslv.    Sir  S.  Dering. 

nerogauve  (prS-rog'a-tivX  n.  (Lprcero- 
gativa,  called  upon  to  vote  first,  having  the 
first  vote,  precedence  in  voting,  privfl^e, 
prerogative,  from  prcerogot  to  ask  before— 
pra,  before,  and  rogo^  to  aslcl  L  An  exclu- 
sive or  peculiar  privilege;  a  privilege  be- 
longing to  one  in  virtue  of  his  character  or 
position;  an  indefeasible  riffht;  inanarrower 
sense,  an  official  and  heremtuy  right  which 
may  be  asserted  without  question,  and  for 
the  exercise  of  which  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility or  accountability  as  to  the  fact  and 
manner  of  its  exercise ;  as,  the  prerogative 
of  a  father  to  exact  obedience  from  his  chil- 
dren ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  determine  on  the  validity  of 
the  election  of  its  own  members. 

The  prerogatives  which  God  gave  unto  Peter  .  .  . 
hel^  the  bishop  of  Rome's  cause  nothing  at  all. 

Bp.  Gardntr. 

My  fortunes  having  cast  me  oo  your  niece,  give  me 
this  prerogative  of  speech.  Shak. 

2.t  Pre-eminence;  precedence.  'Then  fl^ve 
me  leave  to  have  prerogative.'  Shak.  —The 
royal  prerogative  is  that  special  pre-emin- 
ence which  a  sovereign  has  over  all  other 
persons,  and  out  of  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law,  in  right  of  the  regal  dignity.  In 
Britain  the  royal  prerogative  includes  the 
right  of  making  war  and  concluding  peace, 
of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors,  of 
making  treaties,  Ac — Inrerogative  court, 
in  Great  Britain,  an  ecclesiastical  court  for- 
meiiy  existing  for  the  trial  of  testamentary 
causes,  where  the  dec«ssed  had  left  effects 
in  two  different  dioceses.  This  Jurisdiction 
was  taken  away  from  the  ecclesiastics  and 
transferred  to  a  new  coiui,  called  the  pro- 
bate court,  by  20  and  21  Vict  IxxviL— Prero- 
gative  writ,  in  law,  a  process  issued  upon 
extraordinary  occasions  on  proper  cause 
shown.  They  are  the  writs  of  procedendo, 
mandamvM,  prohibition,  quo  warranto,  ha- 
bea$  corpue,  certiorari. 
PrerogaUTed  (pre-rog'a-tivd),  a.  Having 
prerogative     Shal- 


Preroeatlvely  (prft-rog'a-tiv-UX  adv.  By 
exclunve  or  peculiar  privilege. 

nres,t  PreeSit  n.  Press;  crowd;  throoflr. 
Chaucer. 

Presaoe  (pr^sij  or  pree^X  n.  [Fr.  p»V- 
eage,  L.  vrceaagium,  from  prcnagio^  to  have  m 
foreboding— ^yro,  before,  and  tagto,  to  per- 
ceive quickly  or  keenly  by  the  senses;  allied 
to  aagtie.  See  Sags.]  L  Something  whidi 
portends  or  foreshows  a  future  event;  m 
prognostic ;  an  omen ;  a  previous  token  or 
mdication. 

Dreams  have  generally  been  coosidered  ...  as 
presages  of  what  u  to  happen.  Addison. 

2.  A  foreboding  or  presentiment;  a  feeling 

that  something  is  to  happen;  a  prophecy  or 

prediction;  power  of  seeing  into  the  future; 

foreknowledge.    '  And  the  sad  augurs  mock 

their  own  prMo^tf.'   Shak.    *  If  heart'a  pr«- 

$agea  be  not  vain. '    Shak. 

If  there  be  aught  tiX presage  in  the  mind. 

This  day  will  be  remarkable  in  my  life.      MiUan, 

Stn.  Prognostic,  omen,  token,  sign. 
Presage  (pre-s^j'),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  pre- 
taged;  ppr.  prcMging.    L  To  forebode ;  to 
foreshow;  to  indicate  by  some  present  fact 
what  is  to  follow  or  come  to  pass. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep. 
My  dreams  presage  some  Joyful  news  at  hand. 

ShaJk. 

2,  To  foretell;  to  predict;  to  propheqr. 

Wish'd  freedom  \  presage  you  soon  will  find. 

Drydes*. 

3.t  To  point  out,  asaroad  or  path.  Speneer. 
Presage  (pre-sajO,  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  preeaged; 
ppr.  presaging.    To  form  or  utter  a  predic- 
tion :  sometimes  with  qf. 

That  by  certain  signs  we  mxTt  presage 

Cy  heats  and  rains,  and  wincT s  impetuous  rage. 

Presageftll  (prS-siffolX  «•  PnU  of  pre- 
sages; containing  presages;  ominous.  'Sad 
preeagtful  MioM^^'  Savage.  'Daricinthe 
glass  of  some  jyreso^tffuZ  mood.'  TeTmymm. 

Presagexnent  ( pre-saj'ment ),n.  l.  A  fore- 
boding; foretoken. 

The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentic  presmgement  of 
ill  luck,  from  whence  notwithstanding  nothing  can 
be  naturally  feared.  Sir  T.  Brofrnne. 

2.  A  foretelling;  prediction. 

Presager  (prd-sftJ'6rX  n.  One  who  or  (hat 
which  presages  or  foretells;  a  foreteller;  a 
foreshower.    Shak. 

PresartOrtal  (pri-sar-td'ri-al).  a.  [L.  inner, 
before,  and  eartw,  a  taUor.]  Before  the  age 
of  tailoring;  previous  to  the  use  of  fashioned 
garments. 

Bran  had  its  prophets,  and  the  fresartarial  rim- 
plidty  of  Adam  iu  martyrs,  tailored  imptomptu 
from  the  tar-pot  of  incensed  neh^hbours,  and  sent 
forth  to  illustrate  the  'featherea  Mercury*  as  de- 
fined by  Webster  and  Worcester,      y.  R.  L*wreU. 

Presl]yope(pres^i-dpX».  One  affected  with 
presbyopia;  one  who  is  long-sighted;  a  pres- 

Presbyqpla  (pres-bi-ypi-aX  n,  \Qt.prtehgt, 
old,  ana  ^,  the  eye.]  An  imperfection  of 
vision  commonly  attendant  upon  the  more 
advanced  periods  of  life,  in  which  near  ob- 
jects are  seen  less  distinctly  than  those  at  a 
distance;  presbytia.  It  is  usually  caused  by 
flattening  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  convex 
q)ectacles  are  required. 

Presb70Xilc(pres-bi-op'ikXa.  Pertaining  to 
presbyopia ;  affected  witn  presbyopia ;  far- 
sighted;  presbytio. 

Presbyoinr  (pres-b!'6-p0>  n-    SeePusBT- 

OPIA. 

PresbTte  (presTiItX  n.  [Or.  preebytie,  sn 
elderly  person.  ]  A  person  affected  with 
presbytia  or  presbyopia  (which  seel 

nreslByter  (pres'bi-tdrX  n.  [L.,  from  Or. 
preebyteroi,  compar.  of  preebyt,  old.  Priett 
is  the  same  word  in  a  greatly  altered  fonn.1 
1.  An  ^der  or  a  person  somewhat  advancea 
in  age,  who  had  authority  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian church.— 2.  A  priest ;  a  parson.  '  New 
pr««5yter  is  but  ola  priest  writ  large.*  Mil- 
ton. — S.  The  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church. 
4.t  A  Presbyterian.    Hudibrae. 

Presbytenu  (pres^-t^r-alX  a.  Relating  to 
a  presbyter  or  presbytery. 

Preebyterate  (pre8a)i-t6r-4t),  n.  i.  A  presby- 
tery. —2.  The  office  or  station  of  a  presbyter. 

Presbyteress  (presa)i-t6r.es),  n.  A  female 
presbyter.    Bale. 

nresbyterlal  (pres-bi-t€'rI-alX  a.  Same  as 
Pra^terian. 

Presbyterian  (pres-bi-t^ri-anX  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  presbyter. —2.  Pertaining  to 
presbyters  as  governors  in  a  church ;  per- 
taining to  ecclesiastical  government  bv  pres- 
byteries, or  to  those  who  uphold  such  gov- 
amment;  as,  preebuterian  government;  the 
pretbyterian  churcn ;  the  prttbyterian  reli- 
gion. 


Fite,  far,  fat.  fill;       mi,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move:       tCibe, .tub,  boll;       oil.  pound;       ii.  8c  abtme;     y.  8c.  f#y. 
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FTMlqrterlaii  ( pns-bi-td'ri-aii),  n.  1.  One 
that  maintaini  the  validity  of  ordination 
and  Koremmant  by  preftbyten.— 2.  A  mem- 
ber of  that  taction  of  the  Chrlttian  church 
who  hold  that  there  is  no  order  in  the 
church  as  established  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  superior  to  that  of  presbyters,  and 
who  vest  church  government  in  presby- 
teries or  associations  of  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  possessed  all  of  equal  powers,  with- 
out any  superiority  among  them  either  in 
offlce  or  in  order. 

FTMlnrtartmlliim  (pras-bl-td'ri-an-iim).  fi. 
The  doctrines,  principles,  and  discipline  or 
ffovemment  of  jtfesbyteriana 

mttarterltet  (pre8T)i-t*r.!t).  n.  Presby- 
tery  m  its  first  sense.  'The  distinct  order 
of  the  PrtabyUriU.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

PTBlbytarlllin  (pres-bi-t6'ri-umX  n.  [Or. 
pr«i6|/tf riofk]  In  ardt.  that  part  of  the 
church  where  divine  offices  are  performed : 
applied  to  the  choir  or  chancel,  because  it 
was  tile  place  appropriated  to  the  bishop, 
priest,  and  other  clergy,  while  the  laity  were 
confined  to  the  body  of  the  church. 

Pregbytenhlp  (presld-tto-shipX  n.  Same 
as  PrttbyttwJ^ 

FrmXtytiry  (presTrf-te-rIX  n.  l.  A  body  of 
elders  in  the  Christian  church,  whether 
priests  or  laymen. 

Neglect  not  the  ritt  that  It  In  thee,  which  was 
fflTen  thee  bj  prophecy,  with  the  layinr  oa  of  the 
Kands  at  the  ^riilytefy.  i  Tim.  hr.  14. 

1  A  judicatory,  consisting  of  the  pastors 
of  all  the  churches  of  any  particular  pres- 
byterian  denomination  within  a  given  dis- 
trict, along  with  their  ruling  {te.  presid- 
ing) elders,  there  being  one  ruling  elder 
from  each  church-session  commissioned  to 
represent  the  congrention  in  conjunction 
with  the  minister.  The  functions  of  the 
presbytery  are,  to  grant  licenses  to  preach 
the  goq;>el,  and  to  Judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  such  as  i4>piy  ror  them ;  to  ordain 
ministers  to  vacant  charges;  to  judge  in 
cases  of  reference  for  advice,  and  in  com- 
plaints and  appeals  which  come  from  the 
church-sessions  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery;  and  generally  to  superintend 
whatever  relates  to  Uie  spiritual  interests 
of  the  several  congregations  under  its 
charge,  both  in  respect  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. Appeals  may  be  taken  f>x>m  the 
presbytery  to  the  provincial  synod,  and 
thence  to  the  general  assembly. —8.  The 
presbyterlan  religion.  'The  question  be- 
tween episcopacy  and  pjrt$bytery.'  Craik.— 
4  In  areh.  the  presbyterinm  (which  seeX 

PrMOyytla  (pres-biri-a),  n.  [Or.  prt§biiti9, 
an  ola  person.]  Same  as  Prs^opia.  Dun- 

jKuotk 

feeibytlo  (pres-blf ikl  a.  Fertidning  to  or 
affected  with  presbytia.    lhmgli$an. 

PriCtance  (prA'shl-ensX  n.  [L.  preteientia. 
See  PRSScnufT.]  Foreknowledge;  know- 
ledge of  events  before  they  take  place;  fore- 

Of  tUnn  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  na* 
tare.  Goirt/rucuMce  is  certain.  S*$$th, 

PreMtent  (prt'shi-entX  a.  [L.  pnudsfu, 
pr<K$eientii,  ppr.  of  prcucio,  to  foreknow— 
ores,  before,  tcio,  to  know.)  Foreknowing; 
having  knowledge  of  events  before  they 
take  place. 

Who  Uuffht  the  natioos  of  the  6eld  and  wood. 
PrtscitiJ,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand?  Poft. 

hmA  I  am  frttciettt  by  the  very  hope 
And  proouse  set  upon  rae,  that,  henceforth. 
Only  my  gentleaeis  shall  make  me  great. 
My  hombleneas  exak  me.        E.  B.  BrtwnA*£. 

Fresdnd  (prft-sind'X  «<•  (L.  prcucindo— 
prcB,  before,  and  adndo,  to  cut  ]  L  t  To  cut 
off;  to  abstract— S.  In  metaph.  to  considw 
bv  a  separate  act  of  attention  or  analysis. 
'Not  an  abstract  idea  compounded  of  in- 
consistencies, and  prtteindsd  from  all  real 
things.'    Berkeley. 

Pretdndent  (pre-sind'ent),  a.  Prescinding; 
abstracting.    Chewie. 

PrasolOTlS  t  (prd'shi-us),  a.  [LprmeitM— 
prm,  before,  and  seio,  to  know.1  Prescient; 
foreknowing;  having  foreknowledge.  'Pre- 
aeioiwof  ills.'   Dryden. 


Pretorlbe  (prS-sl^n/).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  pre- 

£raesmoo— 
leSORIBK.] 


ecribed;  ppr.  vrteeribi'ng.    [L.  vnmcr, 


1.  To  lay  down  authoritatively  for  direction; 
to  give  as  a  rule  of  conduct;  as,  to  preteribe 
laws  or  rules. 

Preaeriht  not  as  oar  duties.  SMtJk, 

There's  Joy,  when  to  wild  will  you  laws /rvrrynfftr. 

Drydtn. 

2.  In  tnoA.  to  direct  to  be  used  as  a  remedy. 
The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices  by  cor- 


rcction ;  and  he  who  writes  honestly  Is  no  more  an 
enemy  to  the  offender  than  the  physician  to  the 
patient,  when  he /rwrriter  harsh  remedies. 

Dryden. 

8.  To  direol  'Let  streams  oreeeribe  their 
fountains  where  to  run.'  .Drydsn.— Stn. 
To  appoint,  order,  command,  dictate,  or- 
dain, institute,  establish. 
PreMrtbe  (pre-skrlb^  e.i  prei  A  pp.  pre- 
eeribed;  ppr. preteribtna.  1.  To  give  law;  to 
lay  down  rules  or  directions;  to  dictate. 

The  assuming  an  authority  of  dictating  to  others, 
and  a  forwardness  to  /rutrUe  to  their  opinions,  is  a 
constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  of  our  Judgments. 

2.  To  write  or  give  medical  directions;  to 
direct  what  remedies  are  to  be  used ;  as,  to 
preeeribe  for  a  patient  in  a  fever.  —  8.  In 
taw,  (a)  to  claim  bv  prescription ;  to  claim 
a  titie  to  a  thing  by  immemorial  use  and 
enjoyment :  with  for;  u,  to  vreMcribefor  a 
ri^t  of  way,  of  common,  or  the  like.  (b)To 
become  extinguished  or  of  no  validity 
through  lapse  of  time,  as  a  ri^^  debt,  ob- 
ligation, and  the  like. 

That  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  frtscribt 
or  come  into  disuse,  out  by  Ulty  consecutive  years  of 
exemption.  ArbutknoL 

The  nqpttlTe  prescription  of  obligations  by  the 
lapse  of  forty  years,  was  first  introduced  by  the  sta- 
tute 1469.  c  39,  which  declares  that  the  person  hav- 
ing interest  in  an  ottUgation  shall  follow  the  same 
within  the  space  of  forty  years,  and  take  document 
thereupon ;  and  if  he  does  not,  that  It  shall  frtscribt 
and  be  of  no  avail  Btit. 

Pretcrlber  (prA-skrn/dr).  n.  One  that  pre- 
scribes; one  who  directs  medically;  one 
who  gives  any  rules  or  directions.  'Ood 
the  preteriber  of  order.'    Fotherby. 

Prescrliit  (prt'skriptX  a.  [L  prcaeriptxu. 
See  Prbscbibb.]  Directed;  set  down  as  a 
rule;  prescribed.  'A presenpC  form  of  words.' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Pretcrlpt  (prS'slcriptX  n.  [L.  preeteriptuim. 
SeePRBCRlBS.1  Lt  A  direction;  a  medical 
order;  a  prescription.  Bp.  Fell— 2.  Direc- 
tion; precept;  model  prescribed.  'Divine 
preeenpL'    Milton. 

mmsiWOmtV  (pr6-skrip-ti-bil'itiX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  prescriptible.    Story. 

Pnscrlptttlla  (prft-skrip'ti-bn.  a.  Suiteble 
for  being  prescribed ;  depending  or  derived 
from  prescription.  'If  the  matter  were 
premtrwtibU.     Qrafton. 

rretcruitioii  (prfi-skrip'shonX  n.  [L.  jms- 
ioriptio.  See  FRISORIBB.)  L  The  act  of 
prescribing  or  directing  by  rules;  that  which 
Is  iHrescribed;  direction;  prescript 

Who  vainly  brake  the  covenant  of  their  God, 
Nor  in  the  ways  of  hla/rtser^tian  trod.     Sandys. 

S.  In  med.  a  direction  of  remedies  for  a  dis- 
ease, and  the  manner  of  using  them;  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  medicines  or  remedies 
to  be  used  by  a  patient 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 
Angry  that  \iX%/rtscrtfti«ns  are  not  kept. 
Hath  left  me.  Shak. 

S.  A  claim  or  titie  based  on  long  use  or  cus- 
tom ;  n)eciflcally.  in  Una,  the  daim  of  titie 
to  a  thing  by  virtue  of  immemorial  or  long 
use  and  enjoyment;  or  the  right  to  a  thing 
derived  from  such  use,  such  as  a  right  of 
way,  or  of  common,  or  the  like;  as,  to  acquire 
pouession  of  a  thing  by  preeerwtion.  After 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  tblr^,  and  in 
many  cases  for  twenty  years,  a  nrima  faeie 
titie  arises  by  prescription  to  the  thing  en- 
joyed, snd  unless  such  enjoyment  have  con- 
tinued under  some  consent  or  agreement 
the  titie  becomes  in  sixty  years  absolute 
and  indefeasible.  PreecriptUm  differs  from 
etistom,  which  is  a  local  usage,  and  not  an- 
nexed to  any  person,  whereas  preicription 
is  a  personal  usage.  In  Scote  law,  the  claim 
to  lands  acquired  by  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion upon  some  written  titie  for  a  period 
now  fixed  at  twenty  years.  This  is  poeUive 
preeeription.  Negative  preeeription  is  the 
loss  or  omission  of  a  risht  by  neglecting  to 
use  it  during  the  time  limited  by  law.  This 
term  is  also  used  for  limitation,  in  the  re- 
covery of  money  due  by  bond,  Ac. 

It  win  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to  dis- 
possess a  vice  from  the  heart  where  long  possession 
Degins  to  plead  prtscriftion.  S*tdh. 

Democracy  does  not  require  the  support  of /rv- 
tcripti0n.  Monarchv  has  often  stood  without  that 
support,  but  a  pntrlctan  order  is  the  work  of  time. 

MtuauiMy. 

Pietcrlptlve  (prS-skrip'tivX  a.  1.  Conttst- 
ing  in  or  acquired  by  preicription;  as.  a 
preeeriptive  right  or  title.— 2.  Pleading  the 
oontinnance  and  authority  of  custom. 

The  right  to  be  drowsy  in  protracted  toil  has  \iie- 
^omt  ^rtseriftn*.  J.  M.  Mason. 

Preie,t  «t.  or  i.  To  press  or  crowd.  Chau- 
cer. 


LOeJ- n.  fFr.]  Priority  of  place  In 
sitting.  '  Their  discreet  judgment  in  pre- 
cedence and  preseance.'    Carew. 

PreMleot(pres£-lektX9.t.  To  select  before- 
hand. 

Pretence  (pres'ensX  n.  (Fr.,  from  L.  pvae- 
eentia—prim,  before,  and  eeee,  to  be.  ]  1.  The 
state  of  being  present ;  the  existence  of  a 
person  or  thing  in  a  certain  place:  opposed 
to  abeenee;  as,  this  event  happened  onrinff 
the  king's  pretence  at  the  theatre;  to  detect 
the  preaence  of  noxious  effluvia.— 2.  The  be- 
ing in  company  with,  especially  with  a  com- 
mon object;  company;  society. 

To.nlght  we  hold  a  solemn  supper. 

And  fll  request  ycnx /rtstne*.  Skak. 

&  The  state  of  being  within  si^t  or  call; 
neighbourhood  or  vicinity  without  the  inter- 
vention of  anything  that  prevents  inter- 
course. 

Fun  many  a  noble  war-song  bad  he  sung, 

Ev'n  in  the/numnr  of  an  enemy's  fleet    TenmytoH. 

4  Persons  assembled  In  a  place,  especially 

persons  of  rank;  noble  company. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold.  .  .  . 
In  such  m.prtstMet  here  to  plead  my  thous^its. 

Odniar.  of  all  this/rvxmer  does  contain. 
Give  her  your  wreath  whom  you  esteem  most  fair. 

Dvyatn. 

5.  Approach  face  to  face  or  nearness  of  a 
great  personage;  the  state  of  being  in  view 
of  a  superior. 

Men  that  very  prttnue  fear. 
Which  once  they  knew  authority  did  bear.   Danitl. 

6.  Personality;  the  person  of  a  superior,  as 
a  sovereign.  *  Your  royal  ptvsenoes  be  ruled 
by  me.'   Skak. 

The  Sovran  Prtstnct  thus  replied : 
Was  she  tliy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey  ?  MilUn. 

7.  Mien;  air;  personal  appearance;  demean- 
our. '  Be,  as  thy  preeenee  is.  gracious  and 
kind.'    Shak. 

Virtue  Is  best  In  a  body  that  is  comely,  and  that 
has  rather  dignity  of /rcxnier,  than  beauty  of  aspect. 

Bacon. 

&  The  apartment  in  which  an  assembly  is 
held  before  a  prince  or  other  great  person- 
age; a  presence-chamber;  a  state-roouL 

Here  Ilea  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  prestnce  fun  of  Ught.     Shmk. 

An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Walt  in  iScut  prtsona.  Skak. 

—Pretence  qf  mind,  readiness  of  invention; 
quickness  in  devising  expedients  on  press- 
ing occasions;  a  calm,  collected  state  of  the 
mind,  with  its  faculties  ready  at  command, 
which  enables  a  person  to  speak  or  act  with- 
out disorder  or  embarrassment  in  unex- 
pected difflculties. 

Errors,  not  to  be  recaUed,  do  find 
Their  best  redress  (torn  presence  of  ike  mind. 

H'aii«r. 

PrMenoe-eliamber,Preieiioe-rooin(prex'- 
ens-ch&m-b^r,  prez'ens-rOm),  n.  The  room 
in  which  a  great  personage  receives  com- 
pany. '  As  in  the  pretenee-chamber  stand.' 
Additon.  '  That  morning  In  the  pretenee- 
room  I  stood.'    Tennyson. 

PreiensatiOll  (prS-sen-sA'shonX  n.  [Pre 
and  tentation.]  Previous  sensation,  notion, 
or  idea.    [Bare.] 

The  plenitude  of  happiness  that  has  been  reserved 
for  future  times,  the  presage  and  pruonsation  of  it. 
has  in  aU  ages  been  a  very  great  Joy  and  triumph  to 
all  holy  men  and  prophets.  Dr.  H.  Mort. 

Pre8e]l8i01l(pr€-8en'shon),n.  [L.  prcstensio, 
from  pne,  before,  and  tenXio,  to  perceive.] 
Previous  perception. 

The  hedgehog's /TcrrMJibMi  of  winds  Is  exact. 

Sir  T.  Brown*. 

Present  (pres'entX  a.  [L-  prmtent,  from 
proB,  before,  and  fen«,  etent,  being,  an  old 
participle  of  turn,  I  am;  comp.  abtent.'i 

1.  Being  in  a  certain  place:  opposed  to  ab- 

tent. 

Much  I  have  heard 
Incredible  to  me.  hi  this  displeas'd. 
^hat  I  was  ncmfrtsent  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters.  MiltoH. 

2.  Being  before  the  face  or  near:  being  in 
company;  as,  inquire  of  some  of  the  gentie- 
rxiea  pretent. 

These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  being  vet  pre- 
sent with  you.  Jn.  sJv.  as* 

8.  Done  or  used  on  the  spot ;  not  delayed ; 
instant:  immediate.  *  Present  death.'  Shak. 
'To  which  Mr.  Donne  was  not  able  to  make 
a  pretent  answer.'  Aubrey. ~-L  Being  now 
in  view  or  under  consideration. 

The  moch  greater  part  of  them  are  not  brought  up 
so  well,  or  accustomed  to  so  much  religion,  as  in  the 
present  instance.  Law. 

6.  Now  existing,  or  being  at  this  time;  not 


ch,  eAain:     *h,  Sc.iocA;     g.yo;     j,iob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     ra,  (Aen;  th.  fAin;     w,  idg;    wh,  loAig;    xh,  azure.— See  Kit. 
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patt  or  fotere;  at,  the  pretml 


For  we.  whach 
Have  C7«»  to 


behotd  these  ^€tent  days, 
r.  twt  Uck  leocttc*  to  praa 

CB«Ad)ratltaiMl;q«kkiBCBCCgac3r.    'A 
premtUwfL*    Bacon. 

Ti*  » iHlClk  point  of  pkfloMpliT  ««>  vfrtoe  for  a  floa 
•o  be  /resent  to  hoaftcM;  aa  to  be  aJwan  pcowled 

je.  LEj^roMge. 


aJl  affvlT'''** 


iw'. 


7.  Faroonbly  attentive;  not  beedkas;  pro- 
ffttioafw 

Nor  ccmld  I  hope  la  aaj  place  bat  there. 

To  iad  a  god  iO^rtMnt  to  fay  pc^cr.     Drjdem, 

—The  fTttent,  aa  elliptical  cipwailon  for 
Ae  pTferU  Ume.  '  Men  that  aet  their  beartt 
oolr  apoo  tke  prtmrnL*  Sir  B.  L'£$trtmge. 
^At  prfcnX,  eUiptically  for  at  the  present 


The  flcate  te 
la  their  trade. 


mt  pruttu  rrry  Kfihlf 


ofthedecaj 


—Pre«en<  e^iM.  in  mm.  the  teoae  or  modi- 
fication of  a  yerb  which  tipreaeci  action  or 
being  in  the  preaent  time,  aa  L.  icribo,  £. 
1  am  writing. 

Freunt  (prez'entX  n,  [See  the  yerb.]  L  Pre- 
sent time;  Ume  in  proceaa  now.  '  Past  and 
yre$ent  woond  in  one.'  Tennyson.  —2.  A 
question  under  consideration ;  an  affair  in 
band. 

Shall  I  be  charged  no  further  than  the /rerr»/l 
Mum  all  dctemuiie  here  t  ShaM. 

It  The  monej  or  other  property  a  person 
has  on  hand. 

m  make  dhiiioa  of  aiy/rvjvMir  widi  yoa : 
Hold.  thcre'»  half  mjr  coder.  SMoM. 

A.jpil.lxk  law,  a  term  used  in  a  deed  of  con- 
yejrance.  a  lease,  letter  of  attorney,  or  other 
writing,  to  express  the  writing  itself;  as  in 
the  phrase,  '  Know  all  men  by  these  pre- 
senif,'  that  is,  by  this  very  document,  br 
the  words  here  set  down.  [In  this  sense  it 
is  rarely  used  In  the  singular.] 
PreMnt  (pri-xentO.  v.t  [Fr.  pri»efUer;  L. 
vrauetUo,  to  place  before,  to  present,  to 
nold  out,  lit  to  make  present]  1.  To  set, 
place,  or  introduce  into  the  presence  or 
Dcfore  the  face  of,  especially  of  a  su];>erior: 
to  make  Icnown;  to  offer  for  acquaintance: 
as.  to  present  an  envoy  to  the  king ;  and 
with  the  reflexiye  pronoun,  to  come  into 
the  presence  of  a  superior. 

Now  there  was  a  dav  when  the  tons  of  Cod  came 
to/rvara/  th*mseli/es  before  the  Lord.       Job  L  6. 

Ma'am.  Tm  an  cnthiuiastic  admirer  of  DarrdL 
You  My  be  U  a  coaacctloa  of  yourst    Prtttnt  me  to 


hhn. 


LordLytUn. 


2.  To  exhibit  or  <^er  to  view  or  notice;  as, 
he  presented  a  wretched  H»pearmnce. 

This  hofc  fitM^t  prtttnUth  noagbt  but  show* 
Whcreun  Ui«  start  In  secret  taifluence  comment. 

Shak. 
O  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thought*  >rrrrn/. 

Afatan. 
He  it  erer  ready  to  prttetd  to  us  the  thoughts  or 
observations  of  oners.  Hattt. 

8.  To  ffive;  to  bestow;  to  malce  a  gift  or 

donation  of:  generally  to  give  formally  and 

ceremoniously. 

Folkt  in  mud-wan  teneroeat  .  .  . 

Frettnt  a  lurltey  or  a  hen 

To  thote  mifcht  better  spare  them  ten.      PHtr. 

Eight  Jouttt  had  been,  and  ttiU 
Had  Lancelot  won  the  diamond  of  the  year. 
With  purpote  to/fv/m/  them  to  the  Oueen. 
When  all  were  won.  T€nnyMim. 

4.  To  bestow  a  gift  upon ;  to  favour  with 
a  donation :  now  ususily  followed  by  intA 
before  the  thing;  as,  to  present  a  person 
tBith  a  guinea.  '  Should  I  present  thee  urith 
rare  figured  plate.'    Dryden. 

Thou  spendett  thy  time  in  waitinf^  upon  such  a 
great  one.  and  thy  estate  in ^r*s*ntiHg  mm.   South. 

6.  To  put  into  the  hands  of  another  in  cere- 
mony; to  give  in  charge  or  possession. 

So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knieht, 

Prtttnt  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.    Popt. 

6.  To  nominate  to  an  ecclesiastical  bepeflce; 
to  offer  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  as  a  can- 
didate for  institution.    See  Presentation. 

The  patron  of  a  church  m^y  frtstni  his  cleric  to  a 
patronage  or  vicaraj^e :  that  is,  may  offer  him  tn  the 
uuhop  of  the  diocese  to  be  instituted.      Jilttckstont. 

7.  To  nominate  for  support  at  a  public 
school  or  other  institution.  Lamb,  —  8.  To 
offer  openly:  to  proffer. 

He  .  .  .  fnstHttd  battle  to  the  French  navy*  which 
was  refused.  Sir  y.  Hayward. 

9.  To  lay  before  a  public  body  for  consider- 
ation, as  before  a  legislature,  a  court  of 
judicature,  a  corporation,  (&c. ;  as.  ^japrestni 
a  memorial,  petition,  remonstrance,  or  in- 
dictment. -10.  To  accuse:  to  bring  an  action 
against;  to  lay  before  a  court  of  Judicature 


aoseaTd 


as  an  object  o<  inquiry;  to  glv«  notiee  oA- 
daDy  o(  a  crime  or  oOeneeu 

You  woold /ran/ hcf 
Becaaae  she  brooKht  suae  jacs 

The  graad  jnries  were  practised  , .  .to /nor*/ the 
said  paas}<h*et,  with  all  a^iasaiiag  eviitheta.   Sran/t. 

VL  To  point;  to  level;  to  aim,  as  a  weapon, 
partlfularly  some  spedes  o(  firearms;  aa, 
to  ^reaeni  a  nrasket  to  the  breast  oCanother. 
12.t  To  repraaent;  to  petaonate;  to  act. 

Here  is  ike  to  be  a  rood  presence  of  worthies: 
He/r»ei(/>  Hector  of  Troy;  the  swain.  Poooey  the 
Crnt;  the  parish  curate.  Alexaader.  Armado  s  pa^e, 
Hercaies;  the  pedant.  J odas  Machahym        Skak. 

—To  prmeiA  arms  imOiLX  to  pot  the  arras 
or  gims  in  a  peipendicular  position  in  front 
of  the  body,  as  m  saluting  a  siqierior  ofllcer, 
or  in  token  of  respect. 

PreMOt  (prez'entX  n.  Thai  which  is  pre- 
sented or  given ;  a  gift  'Trust  not  their 
presents.*  Dryden. 

His  dog.  to-morrow,  by  his  master's  commands  he 
must  carry  for  a  frtjcnt  to  his  lady.  SkaM. 

I  can  make  no  marriaf^e /tcmtc/: 
Little  can  I  gire  my  wife.  TVmiyxML 

Freunt  (pr6-zentO.  n,  MOU.  the  position 
from  which  a  rifle  or  musket  is  fired.  *  The 
musket  ready  for  the  presmt'   Marryat. 

PreMntable  (pr6-zenfa-blX  a.  L  Capable 
of  being  presented;  properly  prepared  for 
introduction  to  another,  or  into  sode^;  in 
such  trim  as  to  be  able  to  inesent  one'sself 
without  embarrassment;  as,  I  am  really  not 
preseniabU.^2.  Suitable  to  be  exhibited  or 
offered.  '  Two  ideas  not  presentabU  but  by 
language.'  Burke.— Z.  Eceles.  (a)  capable  of 
being  presented  to  a  church  living;  aa,  a 
presentabte  cleik.  (&)  Admitting  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  clerk.  'Churches  present- 
abU.'  Aylife. 

Presentftneoiuf  (prex-en-ta'n6-usX  a.  [L. 
prcesmfaneia.  See  Peksext]  Quick;  im- 
mediate in  taking  effect.  '  A  presentoneoia 
poison.'   Harvey. 

Freientarle,t  a.  [L.  pnesentariiuLl  Pre- 
sent; Uiat  happens  immediately.    Ckaticer. 

Presentation  (pre£-en-t4'shonX  n-  [FrO 
L  The  act  of  presenting,  or  state  of  being 
presented;  an  offering;  a  setting  forth. 

Prayers  are  sometimes  a  presentation  of  mere  de- 
sires. Ho»k€r. 

2.  Exhibition;  representation;  display;  ap- 
pearance; show;  figure: semblance.  'These 
nresen^otionf  of  fighting  on  the  stage.' 
Dryden. 

He  uses  his  foDy  like  a  staOdng-horte,  and  under 
HbA  frtstntatioti  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit.     Skak. 

8.  The  act  of  offering  a  clergyman  to  the 
bishop  or  ordinary  for  institution  in  a  bene- 
fice; the  right  of  presenting  a  clergyman. 

If  the  bishop  admits  the  patron's ^/rermte/MM,  the 
clerk  so  admitted  is  next  to  be  instituted  by  him. 

BlmcksUme. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  previous  to  1B74, 
at  which  date  the  right  of  electing  ministers 
was  vested  in  congregations,  presentation 

I  was  the  nomination  by  a  patron  of  a  minis- 
ter to  a  vacant  parish;  or  the  act  by  which 
the  patron  of  a  diurch  appointed  the  minis- 
ter, and  presented  him  to  the  presbytery  for 
induction.  —  4.  A  thing  presented;  a  gift 
[Bare.  ]— 6.  In  obstetrics,  the  particular  posi- 
tion of  the  child  during  labour  relatively 
to  the  passages  through  which  it  is  to  be 
brought  forth.  —  Bond  qf  presentation,  in 
Scots  law,  see  under  Bonj>.— Presentation 
copy,  a  copy  of  a  woric  presented  to  some 
one  by  the  author. — The  Feast  of  the  Pre- 
sentation, in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  feast  of  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  Candlemas. 

rretentatlye(pr6-zent'&t-ivX  a.  l.  In  eeeles. 
law,  (a)  having  the  right  of  presentation,  or 
offering  a  clerk  to  the  bishop  for  institution; 
as,  advowsons  are  presentative,  coUative,  or 
donative. 

An  advowson  presentative  Is  where  the  patron  hath 
a  right  of  presentation  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary. 

Bladkstone. 

(6)  Admitting  the  presentation  of  a  clerk ; 
as,a  f>r«s«n(a^'iw  parsonage.— 2.  In  metaph. 
applied  to  immediate,  proximate,  or  intui- 
tive apprehension  or  cognition;  applied  to 
what  may  be  apprehended  directly,  or  to  a 
faculty  capable  of  apprehending  directly. 

The  Utter  term,  presentative  faculty,  I  use.  as  you 
will  see.  in  contrast  and  correlation  to  a  *  represent* 
atirc  faculty.'  Str  iV.  Hmmiifn. 

A  thing  known  In  itself  Is  the  (sole)  frtsentatrve 
or  intuitive  object  of  knowledge,  or  the  (sole)  object 
of  a  prexentattve  or  intuitive  Knowledge.  A  thing 
known  in  and  through  something  else  Is  the  prinumr. 
mediate,  remote,  real,  existent,  or  represented  o\> 
ject  of  (mediate)  knowledge— o^inYMivf  auod;  and  a 
thiiii;  through  which  something  rise  is  known  is  the 
secondary,  immediate,  proximate,  ideal,  vicarious,  or 


toabeaefloe. 

(prt^enTteX 
one  who  leads  or 


i-alX  a.    Making  preaent.    Dr. 


Prefintlllt  (prt-aes'dulX  «. 

or  implying  actual  preaeace ; 

mediate     If  orris;  Jer.  TmyUir. 
PnwwHilliiyt  (prt-aen^shi-an 

state  d  being  inreaent.    Scmtk. 

Preientianyt  (pr64en'sbal-liX«^    la 
preaential  manner;  with  the  nottoa  o< 
sence.    Dr.  H.  More. 

PlWtUttottit  (ptt-mafOitU),  SLt  TO 
Ghrew. 

(Ft«4eo'shi-entX< 
beforehand. 

rteeenttfliyfrifuuHHtilt 
pr§-aen-tifik- 
H.More. 

Pregenttfldyt  (prfr«en-tiflk-BX  md*.  Jmm 
pvesentiftc  manner ;  in  sodi  a  manner  aa  (o 
make  present    Dr.  H.  Mors. 

PreMOttment  (pre-aen'ti-inentX  «-  iP^, 
before,  and  sentumsnt;  O.Fr.  presentmtemi, 
foreboding.]  L  Previons  oooception,  seott- 
ment,  or  opinion;  previoas  aiyrehwiskm  of 
something  future.  *  A  presenttmtmt  d  mhsX 
is  to  be.'  ButUr.  Specifically— 2.  An  < 
cedent  impression  or  conviction  that 
thing  calamitous  or  distressing  is  about  to 
lu4>pen:  antidpataon  d  impending  evil; 
foreboding. 

A  vague /neonUMMMtf  of  iapcadfa^gdeoa 
Haunted  him  day  and  night.  LsmgfelX&m. 

PiMentlmental  (pr6-sen'ti-mai''tal).  m. 
Relating  to  or  having  preaentimcnl  '  ▲ 
mysterionspresenXunenloi  heU.'  ThmdUrai§, 
[Rare.] 

Presenttve  (pr&-zent1v),  a.  In  ymm.  ap- 
plied to  a  class  of  words  which  present  an 
object  or  rather  a  definite  oonoeptko  of  an 
object  to  the  mind.  The  things  present  sd 
may  be  objects  of  sense,  acts,  abatonct  Qua- 
lities, or  indeed  anything  of  which,  when 
regarded  alone,  the  mind  can  form  aooocepft 
or  notion.  Presentive  words  are  opposed 
to  syimbolic.  Substantivea,  adjectivea,  ad> 
vertw,  and  most  verbs  are  preaentive  parts 
of  speech.     Spade,  n>irit,  demenoy,  red. 

Just,  quickly,  strike,  live  are  examplea 

FnaentiTe  rpre-zenfivX  n.  A  presentiva 
word.    See  the  adjective. 

PresentlYenets  (pr6-zenfiv-nesX  «■  The 
state  or  quali^  of  being  preaentive;  the 
capabilitpr  of  a  word  to  present  an  indepen- 
dent notion  or  concept  to  the  mind. 

The  word  shall  offers  a  good  example  of  the 
movement  from  prtsentivtness  to  symbolism,  ^"hca 
it  Sourished  as  a  presentive  word,  a  signified  to  <  ' 
.  .  .  From  this  state  it  passed  by  slow  and 
ceived  movements  to  that  sense  which  b  no^ 
familiar  to  us,  in  which  It  b  a  verbal  auzitiary,chafgiag 
the  verb  with  a  sense  fluctuating  between  the  future 
tense  and  the  imperative  rooodT  y.  EarU. 

Presently  (prez'ent-liX  adv.  l.t  At  preaent; 
at  this  time. 

The  towns  and  forts  you  presently  have  are  <tiU 
left  unto  you  to  be  kept  either  with  or  without  garri- 
sons. Siebtey. 

2.  In  a  little  time;  soon ;  forthwith ;  imme- 
diately. '  And  prf«ent<y  the  fig-tree  withered 
away.^    Mat  xxi  19. 

Him  therefore  I  hope  to  %eaA prtsenth.v>  woon  as 
I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me.  RUl.  M.  93. 

The  moon  being  douded  presently  b  miss'd. 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  hst. 

SMaJk. 

Presentment  (pr^xenfmentX  n.  l.  The 
act  of  presenting  or  state  of  being  presented; 
presentation. 

Mi^en  comes  your  book  fbctti ! 
Upon  the  heeb  of  my  presentiment.        SMoM. 

2.  Anything  presented  or  exhibited;  appear- 
ance to  the  view;  representation.  'The 
counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers.' 
Shak.—Z.  In lato,(a)apresentment,  properly 
speaking,  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand- 
lury  of  any  offence  from  their  own  know- 
ledge or  observation,  without  any  bill  of  in- 
dictment laid  before  them  at  the  suit  of  the 
crown;  as,  the  presentment  of  a  nuisance,  a 
libel,  or  the  like,  on  which  the  officer  of  the 
court  must  afterward  frame  an  indictment, 
before  the  party  presented  can  be  put  to 
answer  it  In  a  more  general  sense,  pre- 
sentment comprehends  inquisitions  of  offloe 
and  indictmenta.  (b)  The  formal  informa- 
tion to  the  lord  by  the  tenants  of  a  manor 
of  anything  done  out  of  court  (c)  The  pre- 
senting s  bill  of  exchange  to  the  orawee  for 
acceptance,  or  to  the  acceptor  for  payment 


F&te,  fAr,  fat.  f»ll;       mb,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tube.  tub.  b^ll;       oil.  pound;       ti.  Sc.  abt«ne:     y.  Sc.  try. 
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Pmentnan  (pns'eiit-nesX  n.  The  •tate  or 
qnaUtj  of  b«inff  prMent ;  proMnce.  'Pns- 
9ntn§t$  of  mind  in  danger?    Ctarendon. 

Pretentoir(pre-EAlit'w»rX  n-  1^1  An  cm*, 
mental  cup,  rtn  ahallow,  and  having  a  tall 
eitfiched  nem.  It  was  much  used  in  Che  fix- 
teenth  oentory.  It  waa  merely  decorative, 
•erring  no  particalar  oie.    FairkolL 

PZMenram  (prfr-aAnr'a-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
being  preaerred. 

PiMeifattonX prea-^r-T&'ihon X  n.  [From 
ofMenw.]  L  The  act  of  pretenring  or  keep- 
ing lafe ;  Uie  act  of  keeping  from  injury, 
destruction,  or  decay;  as,  the  preMrvaUon 
of  life  or  health.— S.  The  state  of  being  pre> 
served ;  escape  from  danger ;  safety ;  as,  a 
mininagoodstateofprMtfrvotioa  'Oive 
us  particulars  of  thj premrvation.'    Skak. 

Every  Mnselcst  thtaif .  bj  nature's  light, 
Dcth/ru*rvart»H  aedc  destnictkMi  shua. 

Sir  y.  Dmvtts. 

Pretenrftttre  ( pr«46r'vat-l v \a.  \¥t.  prf- 
9ervat\f.]  Havmg  the  power  or  quality  of 
keeping  safe  from  injury,  destruction,  or 
decay;  tending  to  preserve;  as,  to  adopt 
measures  pre»Brvat&e  of  the  health. 

Plttiqi  f  apve  (prfr-sto^vat-iv),  n.  That  which 
preserves  or  has  the  power  of  preserving ; 
something  that  tends  to  secure  a  person  or 
thing  in  a  sound  state,  or  prevent  it  from 
Incurring  injury,  destruction,  decay,  or  cor- 
ruption; a  preventive  of  injury  or  decay. 

It  has  been  aadcntty  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of  ar> 
•enic  as  /rir^ri  mUiwt  againat  the  plague.      Aw»m. 

Piieifatory  (prS-zdr'va-to-riX  a.  Having 
a  tendency  or  power  to  preserve ;  preserva- 
tive.   Bp.  HaXL 

VnutTTUXarji  (pr6-xteV»>to-ri),  n.  That 
which  has  tne  power  of  preserving;  a  pre- 
servative. *8nch  vain  preurwxtone*  of  us 
are  our  inheritanoea.'    whitloek. 

PreMnre  (prft-xtov'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  prt- 
terved;  ppr.  prething.  [Fr.  vrimroer; 
L.L.  prmteno—prm,  before,  and  tervo,  to 
serve,  to  keep.  ]  1.  To  keep  or  save  from  in- 
Jury  or  destruction;  to  defend  from  evil;  to 
save. 

God  (Sd  send  me  before  you  to/fvjirrmr  Ufe. 

Gen.  shr.  5. 
Deliver  me.  O  Lord,  from  the  evil  aiaa;  pruirvt 
me  from  the  violent  man.  Ps.  cxL  l 

S.  To  maintain  and  Iceep  throuriumt;  to 
keep  in  the  same  state ;  to  uphold;  to  sus- 
tain; to  guard. 

O  Lord,  thou />-ei»ri>«/ man  and  beast 

Ps.  JULXVi.  6. 

To  such  a  name, 

Prtstrvt  a  broad  approach  of  fame 

And  ever-echoing  avenues  of  song.    Ttn^ystn. 

S.  To  save  from  decav ;  to  keep  In  a  sound 
state;  to  season  with  sugar  or  other  sub- 
stances for  preservation;  as,  to  prtterve 
trait— 4.  To  prevent  being  hunted  and 
killed,  except  at  certain  seasons  or  by  cer- 
tain persons,  as  game,  salmon,  dka ;  as,  to 
pn^erve  game;  also,  to  protect  the  game  or 
llsh  in;  as,  a  preaerved  stream. —Sm.  To 
save,  secure,  uphold,  sustain,  defend,  q>are. 


protect,  guard,  shield. 


(pr6-z«rv0.e.i    L  To  practise  the 
art  of  seasoning  fruits,  &c. ,  for  preservation. 

Hast  thou  not  leam'd  me  bow 
To  make  perftunest  distilt  prttervt  t       ShtUk. 

1  To  exereiie  the  xi^t  or  custom  of  pro- 
tecting game  for  the  purposes  of  sport 

Squire  ThomhiU  had  taken  the  Hberty  to  ask  per- 
mission to  shoot  over  Mr.  Leslie's  land,  since  air. 
Leslie  did  not/re/rrwr.  Ltrd  LyUon. 

Preienre  (pr6-x«rv'X  »>  i-  iiua  which  is 
preserved;  trait,  Ac,  suitably  seasoned,  to 
keep  from  decay.  'Could  make  prferot* 
and  pickles.'  TkaOatray.—^  A  place  set 
apart  for  the  shelter  and  protection  of  game 
Intended  for  sport 

Prienrer  (pr6-x«rv'te'X  ».  l.  A  person  or 
thing  that  preserves;  one  that  saves  or  de- 
fends from  destruction  or  evU 

What  shall  I  do  unto  thee.  O  thou /rvMTvrr  of  ment 

Job  vii.  ao. 

2.  One  that  makes  preserves  of  fruit— 3.  A 
game-preservar. 

PreMS  (prd'sesX  n.  [L.  pr»sM.  from  Or.  pixe- 
widM^  to  sit  before— jmv,  before,  and  ud^o^ 
to  sit  ]  One  who  presides  over  the  deliber- 
ations of  an  organized  society;  a  president; 
the  chairman  of  a  meeting.    [Scotch.] 

PmllOW  (pr«-sh(yx  v*^  To  show  before- 
hand; to  foreshow.    BogtL 

Preside (pr^-zId'Xvv  pret  A  pp. pretidsd; 
ppr.  prt9%ding.  [rr.  pritider;  L.  ptxuideo— 
prm,  before,  and  smUo,  to  sit  See  Sir.] 
L  To  be  set  over  others;  to  have  the  place 
of  authority  over  others,  as  a  chairman  or 
direct<ff>;  to  direct,  con^l.  and  govern,  as 
the  chief  oflicer :  usually  denoting  temporary 


supointendence  and  government;  as,  to 
prttitU  over  a  society;  to  pretiiU  at  a  public 
meeting.- 2.  To  exercise  superintendence; 
to  watch  over  as  inq>ector.  'Some  o'er  the 
public  msgsfines  pretids.*    DnkUn, 

weildenoe  (preri-densX  n.  Superintend- 
ence; preiidency.  'The  presence  and  pre- 
tUUnoe  ot  a  sinoere  religious  principle.' 
Bdin.  Rev, 

PiestdeiiQ7(pres1-den-si),  iL  l.  Superintend- 
ence; insiMction  and  care.  "The  preaideney 
and  guidance  of  some  superior  agent'  Ray. 
2.  The  office  of  president;  as,  Washington 
was  elected  to  the  prttidency  of  the  Umted 
States  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  electors. 
8.  The  term  during  wliich  a  president  holds 
his  office;  as,  Preudent  J.  Adams  died  dur- 
ing the  preMideney  of  his  son.— 4.  One  of  the 
three  great  diviuons  of  British  India,  the 
residencies  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bom- 

Pretldent  ^resl-dentX  a.  Presiding;  occu- 
pying the  first  rank  or  chief  place.  'His 
angels  j7r«n(itfn<.'    MUton. 

Preddent  (presl-dentX  n.  [Fr.  prMdent;  L. 
prcuidenit  ppr.  of  mtmdeo.  See  Prisidk.  ] 
L  An  officer  elected  or  appointed  to  preside 
over  and  control  the  proceedings  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons ;  as,  (a)  the  chiM  officer  of  a 
corporation,  company,  society,  or  the  like; 
(b)  the  chief  officer  of  a  college  or  univer- 
sinr;  (e)  the  highest  officer  of  state  in  a  re- 

SubUc;  as,  the  PruidnU  of  the  United 
tatea— 2.  A  protector;  a  guardian;  a  tutel- 
sry  power.  'Just  Apollo,  pretirtova  of  verse.' 
waUer.—  Vice-prendentt  one  who  is  second 
in  authority  to  a  president- Lord  pretiderU 
of  the  eouneil,  a  great  officer  of  state  in 
Bngland.  His  office  is  to  attend  upon  the 
sovereign,  to  propose  business  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  to  report  to  the  sovereign  the  seve- 
ral matters  transacted  there.— Xford  prtti' 
dent,  in  Scotland,  the  presiding  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

Presidential  (pres-i-den'shalX  a.  l-  Per- 
taining to  a  prMident 

The  friends  of  Washington  had  determined  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Adams  as  candidate  for  the  prtsidtntM 
chair.  Quart,  Xtv, 

2.  Presiding  over.  *PretidenHal  angels.' 
CfianmUe. 

PreetdwiteMp  ti>resl-dent-shipx  n.  L  The 
office  and  dipiii^  of  president  Hooker.— 
2.  The  term  for  which  a  president  holds  his 
office. 

Pretlder  (pr6-zId'«rX  n.    One  who  presides. 

Prettdlal,  Precidiar7  (pr6-sidi-al,  pi«-sid'- 
i-a-riX  a.  [L.  prcetidtum,  a  garrison— f^nv, 
before,  and  eedeo,  to  sit)  Pertaining  to  a 
garrison;  having  a  garrison.  'Ilireeprs- 
tidial  castles.'  HotoeU.  'One  of  the  pre- 
tidiary  soldiers  of  Dunkirke.'    Sheldon. 

PreelfnlllcatlOll  (pr6-sig'ni-fl-ki''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  signifying  or  showing  beforehand. 
[Rare.] 

To  this  kind  we  may  refer  ^Iti^ /ruigni/teaHtn  and 
prediction  of  future  events.  Bmrrtm. 

Prestgnliy  (pr^-sig^ni-fn,  o.t  pret  A  pp. 
pr4e(gnified;  ppr.  preeignifying.  To  Inti- 
mate or  signify  beforehand ;  to  show  previ- 
ously. 

That  owls  and  ravens  are  ominous  appearen,  and 
prtsifnifying  unlucky  events,  as  Christians  yet  con- 
ceit, was  also  an  augurial  conception.  5tfr  7*.  ^rMmr. 

PresplieilOld(pT6-sf£'noidX«i.  [Pre,  before, 
andQiAenoid.]  In  anat  a  bone  in  the  human 
skull  which  in  Professor  Owen's  homologies 
oonstitntes  the  centrum  of  the  frontal  ver- 
tebra viewed  in  relation  to  the  archetype 
vertebrate  slceleton. 

PregjyinaKprd-spl'nalXa.  In  anat.  situated 
in  front  of  the  spine. 

Press  (presX  «.(.  [Fr.  prvster,  from  L. 
presto,  a  freq.  of  premo,  preuum,  to  press.] 
L  To  urge  with  force  or  weight;  to  act  upon 
with  weight;  to  compress:  a  word  of  very 
extensive  application;  as,  (a)  to  squeese;  to 
crush ;  to  extract  the  Juice  or  contents  of 
bysqueesing.  'Took  the  grapes  and  pressed 
them  into  Pharaoh's  cup.  Gen.  xL  IL  (6)  To 
squeeze  for  the  purpose  of  making  smooUi; 
as,  to  prete  cloth  or  paper.  '  WhQe  you  preu 
the  comL' D.  JerroUC  (e)  To  embrace  closely: 
to  hug;  to  clasp  fondly.  *Pr«titd  you 
heart  to  heart'    Tennyaon. 

She  took  her  son.  uxAprmtd 
Th'  flhtstxtons  lafsnt  to  her  fragrant  breast.  i>rydm. 

2.  To  drive  or  mve  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  produce  a  desired  effect ;  to  constrain ; 
to  compel ;  to  urge  by  authority  or  neces- 
sity; to  impose  by  constraint 

He  prtsstd  a  letter  upon  me.  within  this  hour,  to 
deliver  to  you.  Dryden. 


The  posts  that  rode  upon  mules  and  camds  went 

by  the  Unit 
cMi.  viiL  14. 


out,  bdiM(  hastened 
commanoment. 


le  upon 
and>i 


prtsud  on  by  the  king's 


8.  To  straiten ;  todistress;  as,  to  be  iMiesssd 
with  want  or  with  difflcultiea. 

He  gapes ;  and  straight 
With  hunger/fwf ,  devours  the  pleasing  b«iL  Dryden. 

4.  To  urge  or  solicit  with  earnestneu;  to 
impose  by  importunity ;  as,  he  jnnessed  me 
to  accept  of  his  offer.  'Sure  your  father 
will  press  me  to  stay.'    Irord  LyUon. 

When  I  Presf  the  cause. 
I  learnt  that  Tames  had  flickering  Jealouika 
Which  angerd  her.  TtMt^ysoH. 

5.  To  inculcate  with  earnestness  or  argu- 
ment; to  enforce. 

I  am  the  more  bold  to  ^ntss  it  upon  you,  because 
these  accomplishments  sit  more  handsomely  on  per- 
sons of  qualtty  than  any  other.  reUtm. 

6.  To  bear  hard  upon;  to  ply  hard;  to 
make  overbusy. 

Chemists  I  might  /rrxx  with  arguments  drawn 
from  some  of  the  eminentest  writers  of  their  sect. 

Preet  differs  from  drive  and  strike  in  usually 
denoting  a  slow  or  continued  application  of 
force;  whereas  drive  and  smce  denote  a 
sudden  impulw  of  force.  — To  preee  tail, 
same  as  to  crowd  vaiL  See  under  Cbowd. 
Press  (presX  v.i.  L  To  exert  pressure ;  to 
act  with  compulsive  force ;  to  bear  heavily. 

Sometimes  they  swell  and  move, 
PrtsHng  up  against  the  land. 
With  motions  of  the  outer  sea.         Ttnnyxon. 

2.  To  strain  or  strive  eagerly ;  to  go  forward 

with  impulsive  eagerness  or  energetic  efforts. 

I  prtst  toward  the  mark  for  the  prise  of  the  high 
caUing  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  PhiL  ilL  14. 

Th*  insulting  victor /r«r«r/  on  the  more.   Drydtn. 
8.  To  bear  on  with  force ;  to  encroach. 

On  superior  powers 
Were  we  Xaprtu,  inferior  nught  on  ours.     Ptft. 

4.  To  crowd;  to  throng.     'They  press  in 
from  all  the  provinces.'    Tvnnyvon. 
Thronging  crowds/rc/x  on  you  as  you  pass.  Drydtn. 

5.  To  approach  unseasonably  or  importu- 
nately. ^Nor  preu  too  near  the  throne.' 
Dryden,— H.  To  urge  with  vehemence  and 
importunity. 

»  HePrtssed  upon  them  greatly,  and  they  turned  in 
unto  him,  and  entered  into  his  house.    G<m.  xix.  3. 

7.  To  urge  by  influence  or  moral  force. 

When  arguments/yvxx  equally  in  matters  indifferent 
the  safest  method  u  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

j4ddu»H. 
—To  prete  upon,  to  urge  with  force ;  to  act 
upon ;  to  invade ;  to  attack  closely. 

Patrodus  presses  uptn  Hector  too  boldly,  and  by 
obliging  him  to  fight  discovers  it  was  not  the  true 
Achules.  F»pe. 

Press  (presX  n.  [Fr.  preaee,  a  press,  a  print- 
ing-press, a  crowd,  a  throng ;  from  the  verb.  ] 
L  An  instrument  or  machine  by  wtiich  any 
body  is  squeezed,  crushed,  or  forced  into  a 
more  compact  form,  the  screw  being  very 
conunonly  employed  as  the  means  of  caus- 
ing pressure.  Presses  are  of  various  con- 
stnictions  adapted  to  the  specific  uses  for 
which  thev  are  designed,  and  are  commonly 
designated  by  a  descriptive  prefix;  as,  a 
yeine-prtu,  ader-preee,  or  eheeee-preae.^- 
HydrwUie  prete.  See  under  Htdrauuo.— 
2.  A  machine  for  printing ;  a  printing-press. 
See  PRurTDio-PRKSS.— 3.  The  publications 
of  a  country ;  printed  literature  in  general : 
often  restricted  to  the  literature  of  news- 
papers. 

Another,  a  statesman  there,  betraying 
His  paity-aedret,  fool,  to  the  frtts.      TtM^ystH. 

4.  A  crowd ;  a  throng ;  a  multitude  ot  indi- 
viduals crowded  together.  '  And  when  they 
could  not  come  nigh  to  him  for  the  preae.' 
3Cark  IL  4—6.  The  act  of  urging  or  pushing 
forward;  a  crowding  or  thronging.  'In 
their  throng  and  preaa  to  that  last  hold.' 
8hak. 

On  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  disencumbered  from  the/rvxx 
Of  near  obstructions.  h'cnUwortk. 

0.  A  wine-vat  or  dstem.  Hag.  ii  10.— 7.  An 
upright  case  or  cupboard  in  which  clothes  or 
other  articles  are  kept  *  In  the  chambers 
and  in  the  coffers  and  in  the  prMses.'  8hak. 

Large  oaken  prtssts  filled  with  shelves  of  the  same 
wood  surrounded  the  room.  Str  IV.  Stttt. 

8.  Urgency;  urgent  demands  of  affairs;  as, 
a  preaa  of  business.- Press  qf  mU  (naut.  \  is 
as  much  sail  as  the  state  of  the  wind,  Ac., 
will  permit— OnsortAtp  qf  the  preaa.  See 
under  Ckmsorship.- X^&erty  </  the  preaa. 
See  under  Libkrtt. 

Press  (presX  v.t  (Originally  to  impreaa  or 
imprtai,  that  is,  to  hire  with  a  certain 
bounty  or  sum  in  ready  money,  fran  old 


eh.  eAaln;     £h,  Sc  loefc:     g.  ^:     J.  job:     fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th.  tAen:     th,  CAin;    w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;     zh,  asure.— See  Kit. 


DnM,  rody  money,  >  loiu.  S«e  Pobst 
>TDm  Cha  .pncUc«  of  (onjng  men  Into  th< 
uanl  ■arrlce  the  word  came  to  b«  mn 
toniulcd  with  prtu,  to  urga.)  To  form  Intt 
Hrrtce,  atpadillr  Into  ddthI  Mnlce;  t( 


•  (pnat,  n-    An  order 


bwlOim'bed).''.    A  bed  that  luy  be 
ud  bcloied  In  ■  cua,  or  ao  incloMd 

1  wat  10  ileep  In  ■  mat  frtMi-^ttl  la 

AMMT  (piw'tr),  n.     I.  One  w 
vhich  preMM,     '  I  aire  the  proflu  (o  dyan 

and  j-raitiTi.'    Su^. — i.  One  who 

by  mcnlutlng  or  eofotcloff  with  u 

or  Importanl^.    '  A  eommon  pr»ct 

sTUHrof  thelkloUlsgillDDontlau.'  John 


TTnat  |»lilfiiiiri|iii|)1  n  lPn—^im,pm$. 
iMfrtt.  8«e  Fbess,  to  tores  Into  the  nsTil 
wrrlce ;  alio  IvraKSS.  Id  auna  unH.]    A 

of  an  ofltcar  empoweted  to  Impms  men 

Into  Uia  nml  lemeer 

llllf(pre«1ng).p.»iida.   Urgent; Impor- 
te ;  dutreulng ;  am,  a  work  of  preaing 

lET-U),  oife.    In  a  pnwing 

Prwton  CP"'«honX  n.     tL  rnnio.     See 

PKns.]    1.  The  act  of  preatlng ;  preiaiire. 

A»  a«  bll  my  >irpot>icica  erroncodt  [n  which  Eieht 
[UeSthT^lh  I  fluid  medium T  lf*rwta!^ 

PrMllrott«r  (pree-l-roi'ier),  n.    One  of  the 

FraMlrOftTal(PKa-|.roe'trBl).a.  BelonKJni 
to  the  Freaalmatrea ;  having  a  conipreued 
or  latlcned  beak :  applied  to  certain  blrda,' 
aa  the  Upwind 

. ^^  (preH-roa^trfa),  n.  pi    [L. 


abeak,™ 


bird!  betoaging 
to     the     order 

Orallatorea,  cha- 


length    of     tl 
bill,  which  hai 


war*     i»rtlally    ,,pio,„. 


ploTBT*  and  the  Ulldv  or  bnatardi. 
AaaltuillCprca'i-tuitXa.     anrlutlnc; 

haary.     Dr.  H.  Mm. 
Frwnral  (prei'lvi,  a.    1,  Preialng;  rsqalr- 

IBB  Inunedlata  attention  and  dMpatch.  — 

&  Oppnnlva, 

Fraulyt  (pro'li}.  adt.  aoaetyi  with  com- 
pTNaion.  '  No  mao  ever  ipnke  more  neatly, 
morapTMify.  mora  weightily.'    B.  ymuon. 

PraMBUUi  ( prei'tnan}.  n.  In  ^irtntfnif.  one 
who  work!  or  attandi  to  a  printing- pma. 


preaisd;  cloieneai;  compreaalon;  condenaa- 
tlon  of  thought  or  Unguage.     YoanQ. 
FrSM-pmck  (prct'pak).  t.i.    To  coropreai  by 
a  hydrmuUc  or  other  preaa;  aa,  to  prea.p<uk 

PTSM-prlnang  (pr«^rtnt-lng),  n.     In  pd- 

n,  the  niDdf  nf  prinUng  adopted  when  It 
ineon  lilKuit-ware.     Id  Ihilmode  the 


■lO  hold  a  Bufflclency  ol  Ink. 
1  L>  taken  on  tiMtie-papar  and 
Lt  the  blicnlt;  the  paper  la 
by  damping  and  rubbing, 
W  Ink  adhering.    The  oil  be- 


S™"^, 


Atiaparttnant 
In  which  prsiaaa  (Or  any  pnipoao  are  kept 
t.  In  r>ri>Miii0>  tha  room  wbera  the  pttntlng- 
preiaea  are  woAed.  aa  dlatJngnlahad  from  a 
compoalng>raoin,  Ac. 

Preunnsa  (pre'ibor-iix  n.  L  Tb*  mioe 
of  .tho  grape  BXtzactod  bj  tho  preaa,— S.  A 
tea  paid  to  the  owner  of  a  wlne-prua  tor  Itt 

PrMBon  (pre'ahtir).  n.  |0.  Vi.  ^peMun,  L. 
vrtmra.  Ssa  Ps^.]  I.  The  aot  ot  praaa- 
ing;  th*  aet  ot  iqoeeilng  or  cmahlhg:  or, 
the  atata  of  b^ng  aqaanad  or  onulMd, 
'  The  preuim  of  thy  hand.'  Tnmyton.— 
i.  In  miek.  the  toroe  of  one  body  aotlng  on 
another  by  weight  or  tba  caatlnned  appU- 
catlDQ  ot  power 


^-Ctntrt  nf  prtu^re.  <a)  in  phynct,  that 
point  of  a  body  at  which  the  whole  amount 

eflect  it  would  prodnce  if  dlatrlbnted. 
(fr)  SpeclBcaUy,  in  hydTi>t.  that  point  of  a 
plane  or  aide  of  a  venel  containing  a  Uonid. 
to  which  U  a  force  were  applied  equal  to  the 

It  would  eiactly  balance  Iheeilort  ot  the 
total  preiaure.  — /Vf ttura  c/  atmotphere. 
See  Atm^M^itric    prutvre    under   ATNO- 


mteliectual  or  moral  tiunltlea:  aa.  ue  pm- 

unaclence.—l  Seitrl^  or  giieioaaueBa,  aa 
3f  penonal  circomatancaa ;  atjalt^  dl~^-^ 


PBXBTBICnON 


FTMtl  (pi«tX  <Hl«.    Qnlckly:  Imuedlatalj'. 


xrs: 


[I.  fratlatio. 
[.  paling.]    Fonnerly,  a  Fv- 


and  other  (Ugnltat 
t  pita'UrX  n.    [Or.  fritir,  Eram 
lerly  aappoaed  to  b« 


atloa  Ol  ... 

thrown  from  the  cloud*  with  aach 

that  by  coUliian  It  ia  aet  on  Ore.—! 

th*  TeuiB  of  tba  neck,  which  awella  when  a 

Rroater  {prea'Wr),  n  iTrata  vrttbyttr.i 
A  prleit :  often  otad  bi  old  wilten  aa  the 
titlaotaaappoied  Chriitlan  klnfr  and  priest 


.'SS' 


tlanklngan 
jdleTal  Bng 
le  locality  ol 


FTMMnkQtraa.teti'u^n.  [It  BeePKBTal 

tlon;'!^i3ty. 

FTS«liU|tUlU0ll  (pTH'tl-dint-i'-lwn).  n. 
[L  pftEoo.  at  hand,  prompt,  and  d^ritu,  a 


dlfflculty  and  pmtvre. 


G.  Vtgency;  demand  on  one'i  time  or  ener. 

pnuttre  of  aitaJra'  Ditramli  —0.  Imprea- 
aioDiatamp;  character  Imnreaied.  'Wipe 
away  all  aawa  ot  book),  all  forma,  all  pro- 
tant  paaC    Shak. 

PMMnn-Bann  (pre'thar^J),  n.  An  jp- 
panlUB  or  attachment  for  Indicating  the 
nreaaure  ot  atcam  In  a  boiler. 

R«M-V0rk  (pre»'w*rli),  iL  I.  In  prinHng. 
the  operation  of  taldns  Impreiaiona  from 
type^  Ac.,by  meani  of  the  preia,  being  dla- 
tltJct  from  eompotinff,  which  la  arranging 
tha  typea  to  prepare  them  for  the  prw.  — 

>iicceaaiTeveneencro(alDggrtdn,and  united 
by  glue,  heat,  and  preaiiire.     £.  H.  KnighL 

PTMt  (preat).  Impert.  &  pp.  of  pna,  lome- 
timea  uaed  tor  Pntud.    See  Pbess. 

Pwrtt  tpreat),  ot.  [O  Ft  praUr («oi.Tr. 
priur),  to  lend,  glTO,  eiTora.  from  L.  prta- 
tarr,  to  atand  before,  to  be  aurety  fur,  to 
grant— priT,  before,  and  (U.  to  atand.)  To 
offer  ai  a  loan ;  to  lead.  '  To  bafe  prtitri. 
and  lent  money  to  lUng  Henry  lor  the  ar. 

Pwrt  (preitX  .u     [b.Fr.  prut,  Fr,  prfr,  a 


2.  Formerly,  a  duty  hi  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  iherin  on  hli  account  In  the  eicheqner. 

ComU. 

PrertI  (prealV  a.  [O  Fr  prr«,|irut(,  ready, 
prepared,  quick;  1^.  ptfi,  priU,  ready,  from 


■■eight 


othand;  Juggling, 

PrMtilll^l0r(prea-t|.dlJlt-tt44.«-  Oh" 
who  pnctliea  preatldlgitaliaii;  a  JngglaT. 

?raaUge(prt*'U]orpTea.t*Eh)iL  [I^,tnmi 
L  priEi(wHHn,ade1aalaii.aiiCUailon,«]af[- 
glare'  thek.  from  wmlitmo.  to  daifeeo,  lit 
oUcnre— pro,  befols,  and  itlff,  IDOtoI  ICal- 

K,  to  «™"e">'''.  Or.  Mild,  to  pilcki  coo^ 
njf^l  l.|  DlDalon;  jDggIingtildI;faa- 
ciliatloDiaiaim;  Impostun.  'ToeiopUaBa 

■■--*''■ "\eiire(<^aflmpoBtiii«.- 

»~i.  ufloMice  not  d*. 

■  praent  canaea ;  wel^ 

id  from  prarloat  chano- 

ihlevetaenta.or  aaaooiatlona,  eapeclaUy 

una.  ua  niticu  a  conDdent  belief  1>  founded 
of  future  trinmpha. 

PlMtlglattOII  Cpreii-U]l.l"ahDn),  n. 
L.  praxtiffi-  ' " —  *-i-i~   1- — 


In  eanoii  lav.  a  fund  for  tha  lupport  of  a 
prieat,  appropriated  by  the  founder,  but  not 

Bubjcct  to  the  pope  or  the  ordinary,  but  of 
whicli  the  patron  la  the  collator. 

Prestlialino  (prea-tli'al-mo),iH'r.  In  mwfe 
very  quick- 

PrMtlyti 

J.  lidaU. 

n«n-iiuiiLe7(preafmnn-l),n.  Monnsaid 
to  men  when  they  enliit  Into  the  BrftlA 
•ervicB :  10  called  becauis  It  binda  thcae 
who  receire  it  to  be  prut  or  nady  at  all 
timet  appointed;  pren-money. 

Pnato  (pres'to),  odf.  (It.  orefto,  quick, 
quickly,  from  L  pratto.  at  band,  ready- 
prrr,  before,  and  (b),  to  itand  }    1.  IniMiiJc, 

Krformancc.-!.  Quickly;  Immedhitfly;  la 
ate.     'Pruto/  hia  face  changed  and  kc 
wai  another.'    Bvron 
FTWtrlctlon  (ptc-etrlk'ihDn),  n.     It.  yinr. 
irHh^,  prattrietvi,  to  tie  or  bind  up,  to 


PBBBULTOR 
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PRETENDER 


blant^  to  doll  or  dim.]  Dinmeai  of  ifght 
Jfitton.    [Rare.] 

PTMOltor  (prft-MiFUrX  n.  (L.  pratultor, 
one  who  iMUM  or  dAnoet  before  another.]  A 
leader  or  dlreotor  of  a  dance.  '  The  Coiy- 
phnoe  of  the  w<^d,  or  the  precentor  and 

_vrtnUUrr  ot  it*    Cudworth,    [Rare.] 

nefomabld  (pr^-cOm'a-bl),  a.  [From  pre- 
fUfiM.]  CapaEle  of  being  preanmed;  rach 
aa  may  be  aappoaed  to  be  tme  or  entitled 
to  belief,  wfthont  examination  or  direct 
eridenoe,  or  on  probable  evidence. 

Preramably  (pr^Om'a-bli),  adv.  Aa  may 
be  preanmed  or  reaaonably  anppoaed;  by  or 
according  to  preaumption;  by  legitimate 
inference  from  facta  or  circomatanoea. 

It  ihould  exdudt  thoM  who  mxt,  frtsMw$aKy,  In 
themselves  unfltted  to  exercitc  it  wtth  biteUicence 
auul  Integrity.  Ciadtt»tu, 

PrMune  (prd-xOm'l  v.t.  pret  &  vP-prt- 
9um9d;ppT.pr€iumtnff.  [Fr.  pr^«ufn«r,  from 
L.  pr<gtumo,  to  take  beforehand,  to  pre- 
anme,  to  imagine— jms.  before,  and  fuiiu), 
to  take.]  1. 1  Lit  to  take  or  aaanme  before- 
hand; to  venture  to  do;  to  undertake. 
Bold  deed  hast  thou  prtxumud,  «d»enturotu  Eve. 

2.  TO  take  for  granted;  to  hold  or  regard 
aa  auch  or  ancn,  on  the  atrength  of  proba- 
bility; to  auppoae  or  aaaume  on  reaaonable 
gronnda. 

Although  in  the  relation  of  Moses  there  be  very 
few  persons  mentioned,  yet  there  are  many  more  to 
be  prtsunud.  Sir  T.  Bromme. 

We  not  oairPrrsMme  it  may  be  so,  but  we  actually 
ted  it  so.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Every  man  is  to  be  frttumtd  Innocent  till  he  is 
proved  to  be  guilty.  Bimekstpne. 

Alter  the  esplratioo  of  that  period  registration  was 
tobe/rcTMiMM.  Brmtghmtn. 

Fretonia  (pr§-x&m'X.  *•»*•  l»«t  A  pp.  pr«- 
tumed;  ppr.  pretuming.  L  To  auppoae  or 
belicTe  preyionaly  or  without  examination; 
to  belicTe  by  anticipation;  to  infer  from 
gronnda  deemed  Talid  or  probable  without 
actual  prool 

This  gentleman  is  happily  arrived. 
My  jmad /rttumus,  (at  ha  own  good  and  oors. 

SMaJk. 

2.  To  Tentnn  without  poaltlTe  permiiaion 
or  beyond  wliat  ia  Jnanflable ;  to  take  the 
liberty;  to  be  bold  enough ;  to  make  bold ; 
to  be  arrogant  enough.  ^If  I  may  presume 
to  know  your  character.'  Sterne. 
Dare  he  prentmt  to'scom  us  In  this  manner.  Skat. 

S.  To  form  over-confldent  or  arrogant  cou- 
duaiona;  hence,  to  act  on  OTcr-confldent 
conduaiona;  to  make  oyer- confident  ad- 
ranoea  on  the  atrength  of :  with  on  or  upon 
befon  the  cauae  of  confidence. 

Do  TMUprtsumt  too  much  m/mi  my  love.  Skitk. 
This  man /nr/MWMXMT^Mihb  parts.    LscA*. 

I  will  not/rc/M«»u  so  far  w/mi  mysdf.   Dryden, 
Sometimea  in  thia  uae  followed  by  tt/l 

PruMmitif  #^hU  force,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Already  he  cfevours  the  promis  d  priae.     Dryden. 

4.  To  act  in  a  forward,  inaolenl  or  arrogant 
way;  to  go  beyond  the  boundariea  laid  down 
by  KTerence,  reapect,  or  politeneaa;  to  be- 
hare  with  aaaurance. 

God,  to  remove  his  wajrs  from  human  sense, 
Placed  heaven  from  earth  so  (ar  that  earthly  sight. 
If  it^remmed,  might  err  In  things  too  high. 
And  no  advantage  gain.  miUtm. 

Pregninsr  (prft-xfim'ArX  n.  One  that  pn- 
aumea ;  an  arrogant  or  preaumptnoua  per- 
aon. 

PretumlnCly  (prfi-afimlng-liX  ode.  With 
preaumption;  confidently;  arrogantly. 

Frailimptlon  (pr6-ium'ahonX  n.  {fr.pri- 
eomptian,  L.  pratumpHOt  a  taUns  before- 
hand, aaaurance,  preaumption.  See  Pre- 
sines.]  L  Act  of  presuming;  auppodtion 
of  the  truth  or  real  exiatence  of  aomething 
without  direct  or  poaitive  proof  of  the  fact ; 
ooofldenoe  grounded  on  atrong  probability. 


Though  men  In  generaU  believed  a  future  state,  yet 
they  had  but  confused  > 
ana  cooditioo  of  It. 


prtiHmpHons  of  the  nature 
Dmnitt  Rogtrs. 


%  A  ground  for  preaumlng;  an  argument 
atrong  but  notdemonstratiTe;  a  atrong  pro- 
bability; aa,  the  prewmptioik  ia  that  an 
event  haa  taken  place,  or  will  take  place.— 
8.  The  thing  preanmed ;  that  which  ia  anp- 
poaed to  be  tme  or  real  without  direct 
proot  *In  contradiction  to  theae  Twy 
plauaible  pretump^ianM*  De  Quineey.— 
4.  BUnd  or  headatrong  confidence ;  unrea- 
aonable  adTenturouaneaa ;  a  Tentnring  to 
undertake  aomettiing  without  reaaonable 
pro<B>ect  of  ancceaa,  or  againat  the  uaual 
probability  of  aafety;  preaumptuouaneaa ; 
arrogance:  aaaurance. 

Let  my /resMm^tion  not  provoke  thy  wrath.  SMmJt. 


I  had  1hc0r»irmm^et0H  to  dedicate  to  you  a  very 
unfinished  piece.  Dryden. 

Mr.  Mill  has  not  got  the  data  for  his  argument, 
and  with  m/resmm^non  which  savours  of  Inuituation 
he  proceeas  to  arndgn  and  convict  infinite  wisdom 


on  finite  evidence. 


£din.  Rev. 


5.  In  taw,  that  which  comea  near  to  the 

Sroof  of  a  fact,  in  greater  or  leaa  degree.  It 
I  called  Tlolentk  probable,  or  light,  accord- 
ing to  the  denee  of  ita  cogency.  Preaump- 
tiona  an  further  divided  mto  (1)  Preaump- 
tiona  jurit  et  de  jure  (of  law  and  from  law). 
(2)  Preaumptiona  juris  (of  law)  onhr.  (8)  Pre- 
aumptiona  hominie  vet  judieu  (of  the  man 
or  ludgei  The  inreaumption  jwrie  et  de  jure 
ia  that  where  law  or  ouatom  aaaumea  the  fact 
to  be  ao  on  a  preaumption  which  cannot  be 
trayened  by  contrary  eyidence.  The  pre- 
aumption jtm  ia  one  eatabliahed  in  law  until 
the  contrary  be  ]>roved.  The  iireanmption 
htnninia  velhtdmt  ia  one  which  ia  not  necea- 
aarily  oonofuaiTe,  though  no  proof  to  the 
contrary  be  adduced. 

PrasomptlTd  (pr^zum'tiT),  a.  1.  Baaed 
on  preaumption  or  probability ;  probable ; 
grounded  on  probable  cTldenoe;  proring 
ciroumatantiaUy,  not  directlr.  'A  atrong 
preeunwHve  proof  that  his  mterpntation 
of  acripture  la  not  the  true  one.'  Ifatertond. 
2.t  Unreaaonably  confident;  preaumptnoua; 
arrogant 

There  being  two  opinions  repugnant  to  each  other. 
It  may  nol  be  prtsttmftive  or  sceptical  to  doubt  of 
bodi.  Sir  T.  Bremme. 

—Pretumptive  evidence,  in  law,  eridence 
which  ia  aerired  from  circumatanoea  which 
neoeaaarily  or  uaualbr  attend  a  fact,  aa  dia- 
tinet  from  direct  evidence  or  poaitiTe  proof. 

Prtsnm^fiivt  evidence  of  felony  should  be  cauti- 
oariy  admitted.  Btmcksi^ne. 

—Fretumptive  heir.    See  under  HEIB. 
Pretaniiiavely  (pr^zum'tiT-li),  adv.    In  a 
preaumptiye  manner;  by  i^Mumption  or 
anppoaition  grounded  on  probability;  by 
ItfeTioua  anppoaition;  preaumably. 

When  he  who  could  read  or  write  was  freeun^ 
tivefy  a  person  in  holy  orders,  libels  coiud  not  oe 
general  or  dangerous.  Burke. 

Prefimiptaoai  (pr6-zum'tfi-uaX  a.  \¥t.  pri- 
eomptueux.  See  Prbsumptiom.]  1.  Imbued 
with  or  characterized  by  presumption;  ar- 
rogant; inaolent;  taking  undue  liberties; 
aa,  a  moat  preeumptumu  man;  preturnvtu- 
ous  conduct.  *  Fretumptv4iu»  pneat'  sKak. 

Tis  not  thy  southern  power,  .  .  . 
Which  makes  thee  Aui/resttm/tuoHj  and  proud. 

2.  Bold  and  confident  to  exceaa;  OTer-confi- 

dent;  haiardJng  aafety  on  too  alight  grounds; 

raah. 

There  is  a  class  of  frexumfhtens  men  whom  age 
has  not  made  cautious,  nor  adversity  wise. 

Buekntinxier. 

8.  Irreverent  with  reapect  to  aacred  thinga. 
Uatan.—^  Done  with  bold  deai^n.  raah 
confidence,  or  vlolaticm  of  known  duty. 

The  sins  whereinto  he  fklleth  are  not  fresumptU' 
p$$e,  but  are  ordinarily  of  weakness  and  inftrmity. 

PerJkine. 

Stm.  Over-confident,  foolhardy,  raah,  pre- 
aumlng, forward,  arroMut,  insolent 

PrMimiptuOlialy  (pro-zum'tQ-ua-UX  adv. 
In  a  preaumptnoua  manner;  with  raui  con- 
fidence; arrogantly;  wilfully;  irraverently. 

PrMimiptllOllllien  (prft-zum'tfi-ua-nea).  n. 
The  ouatlityof  being  preaumptuoua  or  raahly 
oonfiaent;  groundleaa  confidence;  arrogance; 
irreverent  boldneaa  or  forwardneaa  Cony- 
beare. 

PrenqEypoial  (prfi-nip-pdz'alX  n.  Suppoaal 
previoualy  formed;  preauppodtion.  'Pre- 
tuppomU  of  knowledge  concerning  certain 
pnnciplea.'    Hooter. 

mtnppOM  (pr6-aup.p6«0.  »•<  i^-  P^' 
euppoeer,  E.  pre  and  tupvoee.]  L  To  §np- 
pose  or  imaipne  aa  previous;  to  take  for 
granted.  — S.  To  cause  to  be  taken  for 
granted;  to  imply  aa  antecedent;  to  require 
to  exiat  previoualy. 

Each  kind  of  knowledge  /rtsn/feses  many  neces- 
sary things  learned  in  otner  sciences  and  known  be> 
forehandT  N0*Jter. 

PTMrappoiltlOIl  (prfi-aup^d^ahonX  n. 
1.  The  act  of  preauppoalng;  anppoaition  of 
something  antecedent  —  2.  That  which  is 
preauppoaed ;  anppoaition  previoualy  formed ; 
asnrmiae. 

PretnrmiM  (pr6-a6r-mIz'X  n-  A  aurmiae 
previoualy  formed. 

It  was  jom /rentrmite. 
That  In  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 

SAMJk. 

PmygtoliO  (  pr«-8ia'tol-ik),  a.  [L.  prm,  be- 
fore, and  Or.  lyatoM,  a  contraction.]  Inni«d. 
preoedinff  the  contraction  of  the  heart;  aa, 
preeyttoUc  friction  aoond.    Dm\gli9on. 


Pretence  (prd-tena^,  n.  [From  L.  vrcatenifo, 
prmtentwn,  later  prcttenaum.  See  Prb- 
TBMD.  Prvtenatfia  a  better  apelling.]  l.The 
act  of  pretending;  a  preaentins  to  others, 
dther  in  worda  or  acnona,  a  faue  or  hypo- 
critical appearance,  uaually  with  a  view  to 
conceal  what  ia  reaL  and  thua  to  deceive ; 
a  falae  or  hypocriticail  ahow*  aa,  under  pre- 
tenee  of  patiiotiam,  ambitioua  men  aerve 
their  own  aelfiah  purpoaea;  he  refuaed  to 
come  on  pretence  of  illnesa. 

Let  not  Trojans,  with  a  teintd /retence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  tne  Latian  prince. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  deceptive  aigument  or  reaaon;  a  pre- 
text 

This  preltnee  against  religion  will  not  only  be 
baffled,  but  we  shall  gain  a  new  argument  to  per- 
suade men  over.  TiUetstn. 

8.  Aaaumption;  claim  to  notice. 

Despise  not  these  few  ensuing  pages;  for  never 
was  anything  of  this  /retenee  more  ingenuously  im> 
psrted.  Eveiyn. 

4  A  claim,  true  or  fdae;  pretenalon. 

Primogeniture  cannot  have  vckj  pretentt  to  a  ri^t 
of  solely  inheriting  property  or  power.    •     Lock*. 

6.t  Deaign;  purpoae;  intention. 

I  have  conceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late, 
which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  Jealous  curi- 
osity, than  as  a  ^txy pretence  and  purpose  of  unkind- 
ness.  Skak, 

—Eeeuteheon  qf  pretence,  in  her.  the  ahield 
on  which  a  man  carriea  Uie  coat  of  his  wife 
if  she  ia  an  heireaa,  and  he  haa  iaaue  by  her. 
Stn.  Biaak,  ap];)earance,  colour,  ahow,  pre- 
text, excuae. 

Pretenoeleie  (prd-tenaaeaX  n.  Having  no 
pretenaion.    MiUon. 

neteild(pr^tendO, vt  Xh- prcttendo—priK, 
before,  and  tendo,  to  reach  or  atretch.] 
l.f  Lit  to  reach  or  atretch  forward;  to 
atretch  out  or  over.  'Hia  target  alwaya 
over  her  pretended. '    Spenaer. 

Locagus,  to  lash  bis  horses,  bends 
Prone  to  the  wheels,  and  his  left  (ooH  fretettds. 

Dryden. 
2.  To  hold  out  falaely;  to  allege  falaely;  to 
uae  aa  a  pretext;  to  hold  forth  aa  the  ground 
of  a  claim  or  pretenaion.    'The  aovereign 
pretended  a  divine  miaaion.'    Brougham. 

The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
...  It  is  no  contract,  none.  SkaM. 

8.  To  make  falae  appearance  or  repreaenta- 
tion  of;  to  feign;  to  aimulate;  to  ahow  hypo- 
critically; aa,  to  pretend  great  zeal  when 
the  heart  ia  not  engaged;  to  pretend  pa- 
triotiam  for  the  aake  of  gaining  popular  ap- 
plause. 

This  let  him  know. 

Lest  wilfully  tranagressbg,  he  pretend    . 

SurprisaL  Mi/t»n. 

4.  To  exhibit  aa  a  cloak  or  diaguise  for 
aomething.    [Bare.] 

Lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended. 
To  hellish  falsehood  snare  them.  Miitcn. 

6.  To  claim  or  put  in  a  claim  for;  to  allege 
a  tiUe  to. 

Chiefs  shall  be  grudged  the  part  which  thev  pre- 
te$id.  Dryden. 

In  this  sense  we  now  generally  VMcpreiend  to. 
e.t  To  intend;  to  deaign;  to  plan;  to  plot 

None  your  foes  but  such  as  shall /nrtlryuf 
MaUdous  practices  against  his  state.         Skak. 

Stv.  To  feign,  counterfeit  aimulate,  ailect. 

Pretend  (pre-tendO,  v.  I  l.  To  put  in  a  claim, 

truly  or  falaely:  uaually  with  to.    '  Thoae 

countriea  thai  pretend  to  freedom.'  Sw\ft. 

To  White  Hall,  and  there  to  chapeL    .  .  .  Beiog 

ini" 


tended  t»,  and  went 


the  pew,  I  pre- 
told  them  my  pretence,  so 


not  known  to  some  great  persons  i 

In,  I  told  them  my  | 
they  turned  to  the  orders  of  the  chapel,  which  hung 


behind  thewaO  and  read  it,  and  were  satisfied 

Pepyx. 

2.  To  hold  out  the  appearance  of  being, 
poaaeaaing,  or  performing;  to  profeaa;  to 
make  believe;  to  feign;  to  aham. 

Preiewlant,  Pretendent  (pr«-tend'ant, 
prd-tend'entX  n.  A  pretender;  a  claimant 
ReliqiuiaB  Wottoniance:  Milman. 

Itetendedly  (pr6-tend'ed-liX  adv.  By  falae 
appearance  or  repreaentation.    Hammond. 

Pntender  (prd-tend'6r),  n.  1.  One  who 
pretenda  or  makea  a  ahow  of  aomettiing  not 
real;  one  who  laya  claim  to  anything.  'To 
keep  the  list  low  and  pretendere  back.' 
Tennyson. —2.  In  hiet  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain claimanta,  generally  to  the  crown,  who 
daimed  under  the  pretence  of  aright:  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  aon  and  grandaon 
of  Jamea  LL .  the  helra  to  the  houae  of  Stu- 
art, who  laid  claim  to  the  Britiah  crown, 
from  which  their  houae  had  been  excluded 
by  enactment  of  parliament 


ch,  fl*ain;     th,  Sc.  locA;     g,  goi     J.  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  tkng;     IH,  thtn;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  icAlg;    zh,  azure.— See  Kit. 


PKBTEyDUBflHTP 

(prt-tend'tr-ihlp),  n.     Ttas 
t^uiui.  vuiuKnf,  or  poBitlOD  Of  t  pnlendar. 

irltl^ltlBiUjdiiU&llihliihue.  Sl-i/T. 

Prfftendln^Iy  (pri-tend'iog-llX  adv.    Arro- 
gnntlj;  prmtniptaodAlyr 

Fnleiue  (pi«-(«ii^  n.    The  i 
though  leu  CO -•-  -* 


ID  moda  ot  ■pelUnf  Pre 


tiaoa,'  SU^t(m.—Prtte7ued  riahl.  In  lau, 
thfi  Tight  or  title  to  l&nd  sat  up  bj  ddb  who 
li  eat  ol  pouaulon  agElnat  tn«  penoD  Is 

^^luw^yt  (pri-teoi'ed-UX  adv.     Pn- 

tendedLJ,    IJront 
Pratennon  (prt-ten'thonV  n.     [Fi.  jH^ttn- 

ciiin.   See  Pketend.]  1.  Cliim  true  or  filie; 

■  boldliig  oat  the  tppemuice  ot  poweulng 

■-'-!  ch»rmctar;  m.  the  book  nuku  no 


S  I  A  prel 

PTatantatlT«(pi«-lea'ti-tiT),<i.  [L  pnc, 
betOK. ud Imlo. to Cir]  Making prevloiu 
trUll  mttemptlng  to  try  or  test  beforehand. 
'ilii  eipiotUiHT  ud  prtlmlalm  purpoie.' 
BeUqidm  WeUaalaiuM.    [Ken.] 

hatantloiu  (prt-tm'ihoi).  a.  [Fr.  pr*- 
tetiUaa.]  riiU  of  pieteiuiaD;  ■ttamplliiB 
to  put  rormon  than  one  iiwonh;  preteaf 
Ids  to  a  luperlorltx  not  real;  baring  mereijr 
outiranl  or  luperflcial  claimi  to  eicellence; 
t>,  *  prrttntiaut  aauniptlaii  at  dlguitjr;  ■ 

CtimKoui  Tllla  reildence.    'A  pnUntiaut 
Itatioa  ot  Borke  and  Cicero. '  Lard  lyUim. 

[Beeent.) 
Pratanttmuljr  (pr«-teD'ahn>-UX  adv.    In  * 

preleDtloDi  maoner. 
R«MatliniMiiau(prt-ten'ib(u-neaX».  The 

quaiJtf  ot  being  pntentloqa;  falao  aaannip- 

uoni  onr-aaaertlon. 
FnUr  (piVltr),  a  latin  prspotftion  and 

adierb  (proiaA  l>  oied  in  iome  Engliili 

vordiaa  a  preni.     It  Blgniflet  bejond,  !»• 

■Ida,  bj,  beyond  in  time,  more  than. 
Pretsrhnman  (pi4-ter-ha'm*iiX  «.    Uore 


xisinunat  (prt-t£'rl-eat),  a.  Pa>t  through: 
anterior;  ^erloaa.  ■PrtttritiU  Mitei.' 
Obttrttr.    IRwe.] 

nctar-lmparfMt  (pr«'l«T-lin-per*lakt).  a. 
■ad  n.  In  grmm.  a  term  appll«I  to  a  lame 
with  time  not  peitectlT  put ;  piat  Imper- 
fect :  senerallj  called  aimplr  Imper/ut 

PrMenit  (pr«'Ur-i>tX  •>>    [From  preler.] 


bejimd,  uuli 

ftfi*t_  _ , 

ce  perfectlr  paat  or  tinlibed.  bat  irlth- 


d,  and  eo,  iCum,  la  so,]  Id  from,  ei' 
Dg  put  time  IndeBnllelri  put;  sp- 
lo  tSe  tenee  which  eipreaea  acUoD  or 


--,t«rtt(p™t'4r-itX  n.  In  ffi 
which  ligninei  paat  Ume.  or  w 
action  or  being  perfectly  put 

Fnteiitmeu  (pret^ir-ib-nea] 
Prettritnttl- 

l^«t«TltlOn  (pre-I«r-i'ihoti).  i 


mention  of  it ;  u,  'I  wfU  not  ttj,  b»  1> 

valiant,  he  li  learned,  he  ii  Jut,'  &e.    The 
moat  artful  pndwi  are  thoee  beatowBd  by 


orer  b;  a  teatatorot  one  ol  hit  hein  entitled 
to  a  portion. 

-^  ---^-aTB  (pr*-terl-tlT),  a.    lugram.  an 
applied  to  verb!  OMd  only  or  chiefly 


Ih-etwlapB 


lapid  agea.'    fflanriUe.    [Kara.] 
Freterleina  {pre-Wr-lS'gali  o.    Eiceeding 
thaUmiCaollaw;notlec^  EHmnBataiie. 

PrvtwnUadon  (pr«-i«r-i 


ppr.  prtlermittiRg. 
■.ur,  tiejond,  and  n 


DHtilnil :  eiUvordlDtry ;  out  of  the  reen- 
lar  or  natural  couree  of  thingi:  aa  diiSn- 
guilhed  from  luptmatural,  aboie  nature ; 
and  urauttural,  contrarr  to  nature.  *Any 
preternatural  inunutatloDi  tn  the  element^ 
any  ttnnge  coacuaaationa  ol  the  earth.' 
'h.t  UnB,b«g.  t,o««r^  „a  die  ™tj  1=0™.^ 

Prrtarnatnisllty  (pr4.l4r-nairil-ral"l-ti),n. 

PretecnaturalneBi.     [Bare.] 
pTetanutaraU?  (pr«-Ur-naf  a-nl-liX  adv. 

In  apretematund  manner;  in  a  tnanner  be- 


^^toxi  ^rfi-Eekal,  v.L  [L.  pnmteao — pnr, 
liefore,  and  [no,  to  weaie.)  1.  To  hame: 
to  devlee.     Jtnoe— t.  To  cloak;  loeonceal. 


to  allege— pn>.  and  (sn>,  to  weave,  to  plait, 
to  bnld.  See  Tsxtckm.]  An  oetcndble 
reaaon  or  motive  aatinied  or  Mtmned  aa  a 
colour  or  cover  tor  toe  real  reaaon  or  mo- 

VhAt  he  mlghliuutl  unkaon  of  all      TrMmritM. 

Sth,  Pretence,  guiae,  maak,  colonr,  cloak, 

PreuitniKlitAil  (pre-th«f ful),  a.  Thonrfit- 
fulbeforeliand:  prudenl;conaideratc  'Pre- 
UunahtfiU  of  evenr  chance. '    Lord  LytUnL 

PretfllUl  (prt-tlb'i.al),  o.  [L.  p™,  before, 
andfiMa,theahin-bone.]  In onaL lituated 
in  front  ot  the  tibia     Dunglitim. 

frBUDBltrt(pH-ahl-<ic1.t]],n.  A  predoni 
or  valuable  thing,  ai  a  Jewel 

Pr«tiQin  ftfleeUonlt  (pr6'ihi-am  af-fek'ihl- 


plne,  pin;      nAte.  not,  m 


[pAUfrt-w),  n.  In  iUm.  hit. 
a  Boioier  01  ■  pretorian  cohort  (lee  FkarO- 
BUK) ;  hence,  a  mercenaiT  loldierofar^ia 
cioui  magnals  or  nncontUtnUonal  gorem- 

IntOTllun  (prS-tA'ri-uro),  n.  [L.  pratsrwnL  J 
See  PBJfTOBUJM. 
Pratonhlp  (pti/tor^Mp),  n.     Bee  Pk^tob- 

Fntortnre  (pre-tor'tiir).  v.L     To  tnrtore 


wilhout  being  imuiibd'  (of 

*.  flOtHtti 

Prettily  (prltOI-II),  adv.  in  I 
ner;  with  prettlneea:  with  1 
taate;  pleadngtr.  'BtlU  abe 
pntttlji  entiati.'    Sliak. 


book), 
prettrmi 


wtttlnta  it  the  Ilea: 


PnttlllM«  (pilttl-ncaX  «-    1.  SUteorqna- 

Utj  of  being  pretty;  dimtnuUve  baaal^; 
beanty  or  attractiveneu  without  il  at  nil  hum 
or  dipiity;  u,  the  prtltiiu — •  "--  "— - 
the  pnltiiu—  ot  a  bird;  U 
a  droM.  'Elwuicr  and 
leaaer  doga  and  moat  lort  01  oiroa '  ur.  a. 
JTorr.  —%  Neetneu  and  taite  eihfbltMl  on 
small  objecta;  often,  petty  elegance;  aflected 

.  .  .  without  •entenlioui  prelenaion  or  anti- 
thetical Dralltneu'  Ji/ren. 
Prrtty(prtftt),a,  |OE.pr((«r,pnHv,oomely. 
clever;  A.  Sax.  prnrlig,  craftj.  lixim  prat, 
a  trick,  trickei; :  IceL  preHiwr,  trleky, 
prtttr,  a  trick.  Connectfoni  donblfaL] 
1.  Having  diminutive  beaut]':  ot  ■  pleaiinB 
and  attractive  torm  without  the  itrong  Unea 
of  beauty,  or  without  gracefulnea  and  dig- 
nity; ai,  ■  pTtUy  face;  a  prilly  pema;  ■ 
jmHv  flower. 


'A  DreKii  Jeit  your  daoghter  tcdd  u  of.' 
A  frMf  Und  c(-Hict  ot-Und  otUiliiE, 

S.  Ironically,  nice:  flne;  eiceOent:  mnslag 

tbeoppoiite;  aa,  a  pretty  tfick. 


L  Aflectedlynlceorroppiah;  afrected;  hand- 
■■~-'~'— lwecallap^eMBlellow.• 
lrgentlB^ ■  ' — 


.S.tNotv 


Totler.     '  The  pn 

moderately  large  or  great :  ai.  a  preC^  way 

oO.   'Caat  a  prettf  quantity  ol  — "■ 

the  plant '    Bacon. 

A  trrttr  fUl^  1h«e  pirtly  crcatuTi 

lit  1™t  cndu.1.  CO.  J  i^iucnu  1 

Used  Bia 


Pret^rl'^CPrt*'^*'*'iX<>'  Somewhat  pretqt. 


ITaJpoIe. 
R'attylim  (pilt'tl-iim),  n.    Affected  prelU- 

nea  ol  ityle,  manner,  or  the  like.    Edin. 

Rtv.    [Rare.  | 
Pntty-VKiken  (prit'U-aptfknX  a.    Spokea 

or  ipeaklng  prettily. 
PretypU>(prt-Up't.fT),o.i.  [Pmandtyprttl 

To  preflgnre  ;  to  eihibil  plevloDily  In  ( 

Prevail  (nrt-tal^  t  i.  (Pr.  prrtotoir,  fnmi 
L  jn-fFPoitfo— prce,  before,  wid  vaUa,  to  be 
■trong  or  weul  1.  To  overcome;  to  gain 
the  rfclory  or  lupertority ;  to  gain  the  ad. 
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CoaM  tuA^rtvaU  with  all  thdr  ontorr. 
Yet  h«th  a  woman'ft  kindoess  oremilea. 


With  over  or  again»t 

David  prrtmiUd  «ver  the  PhUIsdne  widi  a  sUnff 
and  with  a  stone.  i  Sam.  xvlL  50. 

This  Idnj^dom  could  nerer  pmmit  mgmitut  the 
united  power  of  England.  Swifi. 

S.  To  be  in  force;  to  have  effect,  power,  or 
influence;  to  extend  with  force  or  effect;  m, 
the  fever  prtvaUtd  in  a  great  part  of  the 
dty. 

This  cttttom  makes  the  short-righted  bigots  and 
tbewarlerscef»tics.as(arasit/nRMi;£r.       l^k*. 

8.  To  gain  or  have  predominant  influence;  to 
openue  effectually;  to  succeed. 

For  when  a  world  of  men 

SMak, 

4.  To  persuade  or  induce :  with  on  or  upon; 
aa,  they  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  ratify 
the  trc^fy. 

Prt^aii  MpPH  tome  Judidous  friend  to  be  voor 
constant  hearer.  Swift 

freyalUng  (prS-T&l'ingX  p.  and  a.  l.Predo> 
minant;  haWng  superior  influence;  superior 
in  power  or  effect;  persuading;  efflcadoui. 
'iY»oai{in(T  passions.'  Locke.  *FrevaUing 
prayers.'  Rowe.—2.  Prevalent;  moat  com- 
mon or  general ;  as,  the  prevatling  diaease 
of  a  climate;  a  prevailina  opinion.— Srir. 
Predominant,  prevalent,  oominant,  ruling, 
overruling,  efficacious,  effectual,  successful 

Preyalltli^  (pr6-vil'ing-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
prevail  or~have  success. 

ROT&ilment  (pr^v&l'mentX  n.  Prevalence; 
efficacy.    Shak.    [Rare.] 

Prenlenoe  (pre^va-lensX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  prevalent ;  as,  (a)  superior 
strenirth,  influence,  or  efficacy;  most  efflca- 
dous  force  in  producing  an  effect;  superior- 
ly. ' /Vwalenef  of  thanks  for  present  good 
o'er  fear  of  future  ilL '    WordtwortK 

The  duke  better  knew  what  kind  of  aiguments 
were  d  prtvaltnn  with  him.  Clmmtdon. 

Qi)  Qeneral  reception  or  practice;  general 
eadstence  or  extension;  as,  the  prewuanM  of 
vice  or  of  'corrupt  maxims ;  the  prevaltnoe 
of  a  fashion  in  dress;  the  prevalenee  of  a 


Prevalanoy  (pre'va-len-si).  BameasPreeo- 
lenee.  'The  power  and  prevaleney  of  the 
lawyers.'    Clarendon. 

PreralADt  (pre^va-lentX  a.  L  Prevailing; 
exceeding  in  strength;  gaining  advantage  or 
Buperiorinr;  efficacious;  successful  *lPre- 
veuent  and  victorious.'    South. 

Brenmas  told  the  Roman  ambassadon^  tfaat/finw- 
/»•/ arms  were  as  good  as  any  title.  Xmuij^Jk. 

2.  Predominant;  prevailing;  most  generally 
received  or  current;  most  seneral;  exten- 
sively existing;  as,  a  prevaUnt  opinion;  a 
ormMtfnC  disease. 

rrvralently  ( pre'va-lent-li),  adv.  In  a  pre- 
valent manner;  with  predominance  or  supe- 
riority; powerfully. 

The  erening  star  so  falls  into  die  main. 
Toriaeatnx>mmore/rrtw/(MA^bri|^     Pritr. 

Prerarlcate  (pr6-varl-k&tx  v.i.  pret  pr»M- 

rioated;  ppr.  prevaricating  [L.  pnmvarieor, 

prvnarieatue,  to  prevaricate,  to  be  guilty 

of  collusion— jms,  before,  and  vanoo,  to 

spread  the  l^;s  apart,  from  varus,  strad- 

oling. ]    1.  To  act  or  speak  evasively;  to 

evade  or  swerve  from  the  truth ;  to  shuDle ; 

to  quibble  in  giving  answers;  to  shift 

I  would  think  better  of  himself ,  than  that  he  would 
wiMuUy/rrvwnraOr.  StiUiMjgfittt. 

Thy  superfluities  must  give  place  to  thy  neighbour's 


to  the  gradual  process  that  must  be  thy  rule,  and  he 
that  pretends  a.disability  to  give,  >rvs«tr£eaiter  with 
doty,  and  evacuates  the  precept  Soitth. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  to  undertake  a  thing  falsely  and 
deceitfully,  with  the  purpose  of  defeating 
or  destroying  the  object  which  it  is  pro- 
fessed to  promote.  (S)  To  betray  the  cause 
of  a  client,  and  by  collusion  aulst  his  op- 
ponent 

mraricatet  (prfi-varl-kitX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
prevaricated  ;  ppr.  prevarieatinff.  To  evade 
by  a  quibble  or  palny  excuse;  to  transgress; 
to  pervert  'Nature's  rules  were  not  pre- 
varieated.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

When  any  of  us  hath /rrtwrfflilln/ our  part  of  the 
covenant,  we  must  return.  y<r.  Tetyl^r. 

Ft«mloatlOIl(pr6-var'i-ki''shonXn.  LThe 
actof  prevaricanng;  a  shnflUng  or  quibbling 
to  evade  the  truth  or  the  disclosure  of 
truth;  the  practice  of  some  trick  for  evading 
what  is  lust  or  honourable;  a  deviation  from 
the  plain  path  of  truth  and  fair  dealing. 

On  these  conditions  the  pope  condescended  to 
grant  absolution,  with  the  further  provision  that,  in 
case  of  any/m%iribB/i#M  00  the  part  of  the  king  on 
any  of  these  articles,  the  absolution  was  nnO  and 
void.  MUmmn. 


8.  A  secret  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  a  public 
office  or  commission.— t.  In  law,  (a)  the 
conduct  of  an  advocate  who  betrayed  the 
cause  of  his  client,  and  by  collusi(m  assisted 
his  opponent  (h)  The  undertaking  of  a 
thing  nlsely,  with  intent  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject which  it  was  professed  to  promote, 
ic)  The  wilful  concealment  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  truth,  by  giving  evasive  and  equi- 
vocating evidence. 

Ftvmloator  (pr^varl-kit^),  n.  1.  One 
who  prevaricates;  a  shuffler :  a  quibbler.— 
S.  One  who  acts  with  unfaithfulness  and 
want  of  probity;  one  who  abuses  a  trust 
'The  law  which  u  promulged  againstprvsori- 
eaton.*  Prynne.—^  At  Cambridge,  a  sort 
of  occasional  orator,  who  in  his  oration  at 
the  commencement,  used  to  make  satirical 
allusions  to  the  conduct  of  the  members  of 
the  university. 

It  would  have  made  you  mUe,  to  hear  the>r«Mirw 
kM/»r,  in  hto Jocular  way.give  turn  hto  title  and  char> 
acter  to  his  ace.  Phiii/s. 

PrerOtt  v.t.  and  i.    To  prove.    Chaucer. 
Prerenancy  (prev'e-nan-si),  n.    [Fr.  preve- 

nanee.\   cMi  dlq^tion;  obliging  manner; 

kindness. 

Ln  Fleur's  prtvtnancy  (for  there  was  a  passport 
In  Us  very  looks)  soon  set  every  servant  in  the  kit> 
chen  at  ease  with  him.  SUmt. 

Prersnet  (pr6-vfoO^  v.t  [L.  pronenio.  See 
Prbyxmt.]  Lit.  to  come  before;  to  fore- 
stall; hence,  to  hinder.  'We  have  in  the 
practice  thereof  been prvwned  by  idolaters.' 
Hooiwr. 

If  thy  indulgent  care 
Had  nokfmen'd,  among  unbody'd  shades 
I  now  bad  wandered.  PkiUpt. 

Pyermlanoe  (prft»vyhi-ensX  n.  rSee  below.] 
The  act  of  antidpating  or  going  before; 
antidpation. 

PreT«ment  (prft-vd^-entX  a.  [L  progve- 
niene.  See  PREVKlfT.]  1.  Going  before;  pre- 
ceding.—2.  Preventing;  preventive.  'Pr»- 
veniemi  grace.'    UQXan. 

PrVTWlt Q>r6-vent\  v.t.  [L.  prmvenio,  prm- 
ventum,  to  precede,  to  antidpate,  to  pre- 
vent—pnr,  before,  and  venio,  to  come ;  Fr. 
privenir.  Venio  aiipears  in  a  great  many 
Snglish  words,  as  in  ademf,  coneeni,  clr- 
cumvtfnl,  intervention,  Ac  ]  L  To  hinder  by 
something  done  before;  to  stop  or  intercept; 
to  impede;  to  thwart;  as,  in  prevent  a  thing 
from  ni^nwning;  to  prevents  person  from 
doing  something  (or  simply  to  prevent  him 
doing  it). 

The  EtemaL  to/rvnmr  soch  horrid  Cray, 

Hung  forth  m  heaven  hto  golden  scales.     MUton. 

But.  in  patrimonial  tdngdomM,  there  to  nothing 
which /rvt«Mi:r  the  king  alfenatlng  hto  kingdom. 

2.t  To  go  before;  to  be  earlier  than. 

I  famtnted  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  and 
criod:  I  hoped  in  thy  word.  Pa.  adx.  t47> 

8.  t  To  be  beforehand  with;  to  anticipate;  to 
foreatalL 

sir  George  prevents  vrtrj  wish.  He  must  make 
tte  best  ofhoibands.  ttuhiald. 

I  am  truly  ashamed,  dear  madam,  of  jronr  havit^ 
prtmnied  roe  in  breaking  our  long  silence;  but  you 
have/rwimiM  me  only  a  few  days.  Humte. 

4.  t  Togo  before  as  a  guide,  or  in  order  to  an- 
tidpate the  wants  or  dedres  of;  to  supply 
with  what  is  needed  beforehand. 

Thou  prevented  him  with  the  blesainn  of  good* 
ness.  rs.  un.  3. 

5.t  To  escape;  to  avoid;  to  get  out  of  the 
way  ol 

m  teach  them  to/nrwH/  wlkl 

Akibiades*  wrath.  Sk*k. 

Stv.  To  hinder,  impede,  predude,  debar, 
obstruct 

Pnrentt  (prA-vent'X  v.i.  To  come  before 
Uie  usual  nme. 

Strawberries  watered  with  water,  w^ierdn  hath 
been  steeped  sheep's  dung,  wOl  pnevent  and  come 
early.  Bmcmt. 

PrVTWltalllllty  (prfi-venfa-bO'l-tn,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  preventable.    Beiee.  Rev. 

PrtvwitaMa  (pre-venf  a-blX  «•  Capable  of 
being  prevented  or  hindered. 

PrVTWltatiTd  (pr6-vent'i-tivX  n.  That 
wliidi  prevents.  Incorrectly  used  for  Pre- 
ventive. 

PrVTWltar  (prft-venf^rX  n.  L  One  who 
prevents ;  a  hinderer ;  that  which  hinders; 
as,  a  preventer  of  evUs  or  of  disease.— 
8.t  One  who  goes  before. 

The  archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  >»rv> 
venter,  and  had  the  fruit  of  hto  diligence  and  celerity. 

Baton. 

8.  Naut.  an  additional  rope,  chain,  bolt,  or 
spar,  employed  to  support  anv  other  when 
the  latter  suffers  an  unusual  strain. 


PrVTWitlnglyCprd-ventlng-liXadv.  In  such 
a  manner  or  way  as  to  hinder. 

Pr0T«ntion  (pre-ven'shonX  n.  L  The  act  of 
preventing;  the  act  of  hindering  bv  some- 
thing done  before;  hinderance;  obsonction 
of  access  or  approach. 

Casca,  be  sodden,  for  we  fear  >rr«m/4;m.    SMak. 

Prevention  of  sin  to  one  of  the  greatest  mercies 
God  can  vouchsafe.  S0$tth. 

Preventien  to  hinderance  by  something  happening 
before  that  which  to  hindered.  Craik. 

2.t  A  going  before;  a  space  or  time  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  preven- 
tion, as  in  thunder,  where  the  Qghtning  precedeth 
the  crack  a  good  q>ace.  Bmcen. 

8.  t  A  measure  taken  to  obviate  somettiing ; 
precaution;  anticipation.— 4. t  Antidpation 
of  needs  or  wishes;  hence,  bestowal  of 
favours. 

God's  preventions,  cuMvatluf  our  nature,  and  fit* 
ting  us  with  capacities  of  hto  h^h  donatives. 

6.  Prejudice;  prepoesesdon.    [AQaUidsm.] 

In  reading  what  I  have  written,  let  them  bring  no 
particular  gusto,  or  any  prevention  of  mind,  and 
that  whatsoever  Judgment  they  make.  It  may  be 
purely  their  own.  Dryden. 

0.  In  oanon  law,  the  right  which  a  sujMrior 
person  or  officer  has  to  lay  hold  of.  claim, 
or  transact,  an  afMr  prior  to  an  inferior 
one  to  whom  otherwise  it  more  immediately 
bdongs,  as  when  the  Judges  prevent  sub- 
altern ones. 

Prgranttonalt  (prft-ven'shon-alXo.  Tending 
to  prevent;  preventive.   Bailey. 

Pr8iV«ntlT9  (prA-ven'tivX  a.  Tending  to 
prevent  or  hinder;  hindering  the  access  of; 
as,  a  medicine  preventive  of  disease.— iVv- 
ventive  service.    See  Coast-ouaro. 

PTBVentlve  (prd-ven'tivX  n.  L  That  which 
prevents;  that  which  Intercepts  the  access 
or  approach  of  something. 

As  every  event  to  naturally  alHed  to  its  cause,  so  by 
parity  of  reason  tto  oppoacd  to  Its  preventive. 

Harris. 

2.  An  antidote  previously  taken  to  prevent 
an  attack  of  disease. 

PreYentlTely  (prS-ven'tiv-liX  adv.  In  a  pre- 
ventive manner;  by  way  of  prevention;  in 
a  manner  that  tends  to  hinder.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Preylew  (prd-vdOi  v.t  To  see  beforehand. 
[Bare.] 

PreylOQB  (prfi'vl-usX  a.  jX.  prceviue—prce, 
before,  and  via,  a  way.  See  Wat.]  Cfoing 
before  in  time;  bdng  or  happening  before 
something  else:  antecedent;  prior;  as,  a 
prevUnu  mtimation  of  a  design;  uprevioue 
notion:  a  previous  tweai.— Previous  ques- 
tion. See  under  QuBsnoM.— Stn.  Antece- 
dent, preceding,  anterior,  prior,  foregoing, 
former. 

PreylOQily  (pr^vi-ua-llX  adv.  In  time  pre- 
ceding; bdorehand;  antecedently;  as,  a 
plan  previotwiy  tonaed.— Formerly,  Previ- 
ouHy.    See  under  Formxblt. 

PreVumsneM  (prd'ri-us-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  previous;  antecedence;  priority  in 
time. 

PreriM  (pr6*vb0>  v-  ^   1*0  foresee. 

PreVliloil  (prA*vi'8honX  n.  [L.  prcevisus, 
prmvideo—prcB,  before,  and  video,  to  see.] 
Foresight;  foreknowledge;  presdence. 

Such  considerations  are  set  down  to  show  the  In- 
consistency of  those  who  think  that  prevision  of 
social  phenomena  to  possible  wi^out  much  study. 

tf,  Spencer. 

Prtvoymt  (pr^vofantX  a.    Foreseeing. 

AU  that  memorable  tragic  life  that  lay  solemnly 
waiting  for  him  amontr  the  nraltitudinous  roofs  was 
hid  In  OM  hnac  of  an  illumination  which  never  takes 
vtoible  shape  or  form.  But  Nature. /rrvc^faM/,  tingled 
Imo  hto  heart  an  Inarticulate  thrHl  of  prophecy. 

Mrs.  Olifkant. 

Prewmm  (pr6>w(Mn'),  v.t  and  i  To  warn 
beforehand;  to  giveprevious  notice;  to 
forewarn.    Beau.  A  Ft 

Pr07  (priX  »■  [O.K.  preie,  praie,  O.Fr. 
preie,  praie,  Mod.Fr.  proie,  trom  L.  prcsda, 
Dooty,  plunder,  whence  predatory,  depre- 
dation] I.  Spoil;  booty;  plunder;  goods 
taken  by  force  trom  an'enemy  in  war;  some- 
ttiing  tMcen  by  violence  and  injustice. 

A  garrison  supported  Itself  by  the  pr^  It  took 
from  the  ndghbourhood  of  Aylesoury.     Clarendon. 

2.  Something  slven  up  to  another;  a  victim. 

'  Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  alL' 

Pope. 

I  banish  her  my  bed  and  company 

And  give  her  as  a  ^<y  to  law  and  shame.    SAaJi. 

8.  That  which  is  seized  or  may  be  seised  by 
violence  by  carnivorous  animals  to  be  de- 
voured. 
The  cM  Hon  perisheth  for  lack  of /n^.     Job  iv.  ti. 


ch,  Main;     tb,  Sc  lo<A;     g,  go;     J,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiiir;    fH,  then;    th,  tUn;    w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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4.  The  act  of  preying,  of  catching  and  de- 
vouring other  creatores;  ravage;  depreda- 
tion. 

Medioaght  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiUnK  at  his  cruel /rtx.        SMaJi. 

—AninuU  or  heoit  qf  prey,  a  carnivorous 
animal;  one  that  feeds  on  the  flesh  of  other 

Prey  (pr&X  v.i  To  take  booty;  to  collect 
Bp<m;  to  plunder;  to  rob;  to  piUage;  to  feed 
by  violence. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed 
While  kites  and  bu2zanls/r<r  at  liberty.    SMaA. 
A  thousand  wants 
Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men,  and/riry 
By  each  cold  hearth.  TenftyxcH. 

With  on  or  upon  before  the  object  of  rapine, 
(a)  To  rob;  to  plunder;  to  pillage;  as,  to 
prey  on  a  conquered  country. 

They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint,  the  com- 
monwealth ;  or  rather  not  pray  to  her,  but  /rcy  en 
her.  ShaA. 

S)  To  seize  as  prev;  to  take  for  food  by  vio- 
nce;  to  seize  and  devour. 

Tis  the  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 

to^rty  OH  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead.   Shak. 

(e)  To  rest  heavily  on,  as  the  mind;  to  cor- 
rode; to  waste  gndually;  to  cause  to  pine 
away. 

Language  is  too  (aint  to  show 
Hb  rage  of  love ;  Xlprtyx  upon  his  life ; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  deqiairs,  he  diet. 

AddisoH. 

PT«7er  (pri'toX  ^  He  or  that  which  preys; 
a  plunderer;  a  waster;  a  devourer. 

Preyfolt  (pr&'ful).  a.  l.  Prone  to  prey;  sav- 
age. '  The  preypd  brood  of  savage  beasts. ' 
chapman,— 2.  Having  much  prey;  killing 
much  game.  '  The  j>re]cfu2  princess  pierced 
and  pnck'd  apretty  pleasing  pricket'  Shak. 

Treying  (priftagX  ppr.  Plundering;  corrod- 
ing; wasting  gndually.  In  ^r.  a  term  used 
for  any  ravenous  beast  or  bird,  standing  on, 
and  in  a  proper  position  for  devouring  its 
prey. 

Prlal  (pri'alX  n.  See  Pair-rotal.  De  Quin- 
cev, 

Pnapean  (pr!-a'p6-an),  n.  [L.  priapeia,  a 
collection  of  poems  upon  Priaptu  by  various 
authors.]  A  species  of  hexameter  verse  so 
constructed  as  to  be  divisible  into  two  por- 
tions of  three  feet  each,  having  generally  a 
trochee  in  the  first  and  fourth  foot,  and  an 
amphimacer  in  the  third.    Woreeeter. 

Priapism  (pii'ap-izmX  n.  [From  Priaptte.] 
More  or  less  permanent  erection  and  rigid- 
ity of  the  penis. 

Prlaims  (pri-i'pusX  n.  in  Oreek  and  Rom. 
myth,  the  god  of  procreation,  and  hence  of 
guHlens  and  vineyards,  where  his  statues 
were  placed.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite. 

Price  (pris),  n.  [O.Fr.  prt$,preiM,  Pr.  prix, 
from  L.  pretium,  a  price.  Keallv  the  same 
word  as  praiee  (which  see),  and  prize,  to 
value.]  1.  The  sum  or  amount  of  money, 
or  the  value  which  a  seller  sets  on  his  goods 
in  market;  the  current  value  of  a  commo- 
dity; the  equivalent  in  money  or  other 
means  of  exdiange,  for  which  something  is 
bought  or  sold,  or  offered  for  sale;  cost 
*  The  price  of  half  a  realnL '    Tennyeon. 

Come  bay  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  with- 
out/r<er.  Is.  It.  X. 

8.  Value ;  estimation ;  excellence :  worth. 

'  One  petal  of  great  priee. '    Mat.  xiiL  26. 

Who  can  find  a  Tirtuous  womant  for  her  /r»c*  is 
far  above  rubies.  Pror.  xxzi.  lo. 

8.  Reward;  recompense. 

Tis  the /r^  of  ton; 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  9oSL    Fo^t. 

—Price  cif  money,  in  com.  the  price  of  credit; 
the  rate  of  discount  at  which  capital  may 
be  lent  or  borrowed.  —  Market  price,  or  «x- 
ehanaeable  value,  tiiat  value  m  exchange 
which  is  actually  got  for  anything,  which 
will  not  always  be  the  same  as  the  real  or 
natural  price.— i^aturaZ  price,  amoiup  poli- 
tical economists,  the  same  thing  which  is 
meant  by  the  expression  real  value,  which 
is  said  to  be  dependent  solely  on  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  thing.  See  Value, 
Price  (piis),  v.r    Lt  To  pay  for:  to  pay  the 

Erice  ol    'With  h^  own  blood  pnee  that 
e  hath  spilt '    Speneer.  —2.  t  To  set  a  price 

on;  to  estimate;  to  value;  to  prize.    See 

Prizb.— 8.  To  ask  the  price  of.    [Colloq.] 
Price-cmrent  (prls-kn'rentX  n.    In  com.  a 

periodical  account  of  the  current  value  of 

merchandise,  stocks,  Ac  Called  also  Prioe- 

liit. 
Priced  (prist),  a.     Set  at  a  value:  used 

mostly  in  composition;   as,  i^i^-prieed, 

low-priced. 


Priceless  (pils'les),  a.  l.  invaluable;  too 
valuable  to  admit  of  a  price.  '  The  price- 
lesi  Jewel.'  Beau,  ds  Fl—Z  Without  value; 
worttiless  or  unsaleable.  Bp.  Barlow.— 
8th.  Invaluable,  inestimable,  unvalued. 

Price-list  (prirlist),  n.     See  Priob-oitb- 

RBNT. 

Prick  (prikXn.  tA.Sax.j?nea,j>ricu,apoint, 
adot:  D.|>niir,aj;>rick,apuncture;  DtoLprik, 
a  dot;  Sw.  pruk,  a  point,  a  dot,  apridc 
The  word  occurs  also  m  the  Cdtic :  W.  one, 
askewer ;  Ir.  pricadh,%go»d,prioea,  asnng.] 

1.  A  slender  pointed  instrument  or  substance, 
which  is  hard  enough  to  pierce  the  skin ;  a 
thorn;  a  skewer;  a  small  sharp -pointed 
thing.  '  Pins,  wooden  priekt,  naUs.  Shak. 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the/r^iofcr.  Acts  ix.  5. 

2.  A  puncture  or  wound  by  a  prick  or  prickle; 

a  sting. 

No  asps  were  discovered  in  the  place  of  her  death, 
only  two  small  insensible  pricks  were  found  in  her 
arm.  Sir  T.  Srowtu. 

3.  Fig.  a  stinging  or  tormenting  thought; 
remorse.  Shak.  —  4.  A  dot,  point,  or  small 
mark;  nieciflcally,  (a)  the  point  on  a  target 
at  which  an  archer  snoots.  '  Phaer  did  hit 
the  prick.*  Churchyard.  Q>)\  A  mark  on  a 
dial  noting  the  hour. 

Now  Phaethon  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 

And  made  an  evening  at  the  moontide/rYol.  Shak. 

(c)  t  A  mark  denoting  degree ;  pitch.  *  Prick 
of  highest  praise.'  Spemer.  (d)t  A  mathe- 
matical point  Warner. —b.  The  print  of  the 
foot  of  a  hare  or  deer  on  the  ground.— 
6.  Naut  a  small  roll ;  as,  a  prick  of  spun 
yam ;  a  prick  of  tobacco. 
Prick  ( prik ),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  pneeidn.  From 
the  noun ;  comp.  0.  prikken,  IceL  prika,  to 

EriclL]  1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed 
istrument  or  substance;  to  puncture;  as,  to 
prick  one  with  a  pin,  a  needl&  a  thorn,  or  the 
like.  — 2.  To  cause  to  point  upwards;  to 
erect:  said  chiefly  of  the  ears,  and  primarily 
of  the  pointed  ears  of  an  animal.  Generally 
with  lip;  hence,  to  prick  up  the  can,  to  listen 
with  eager  attention ;  to  evidence  eager  at- 
tention. [The  phrase  implies  that  the  hearer 
is  startled,  suiprised,  or  much  interested  by 
some  piece  of  sudden  intelligence,  and  is 
borrowed  from  the  habit  of  some  animals 
pricking  up  their  ears  on  any  sudden  cause 
of  alarm.1  'A  hunted  pantner  . . .  pricke 
her  listening  ears.'    Dry  den. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  (ar 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war. 
Pricks  tij^  his  ears  Drydcn. 

8.  To  flx  by  the  point;  as,topriel;aknifeintoa 
board. — 4.  To  nang  on  a  point  '  The  coolcs 
ptuk  a  slice  on  a  prong  of  iron.'  Sandys.— 
5.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  pin  or  pointed 
instrument  '  An  old  hat  and  '  the  humour 
of  forty  fancies '  pricked  in't  for  a  feather.' 
Shak. — 6.  To  designate  or  set  apart  by  a  punc- 
ture or  mark:  frequently  with  off,  *  Their 
names  are  pridrt*  Shak. 

I  will  send  a  few  stoups  of  wine  to  assist  your  carouse; 
but  let  it  be  over  before  sunset  Andho^kyel  let  the 
soldiers  for  dutv  be  carefullv/ririM/tf/r:  and  see  that 
none  of  them  be  more  or  las  partakers  of  your  de- 
bauch. 


or  y 


SirtKSeott. 


7.  To  spur;  to  goad;  to  incite:  often  with 
on. 

My  duty  >n^Ar  me  on  to  utter  that 
Wnich  dse  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 

SMaJt. 

8.  To  affect  with  sharp  pain ;  to  sting  with 

remorse. 

When  they  heard  this  they  were  pricked  in  their 
heart.  Acts  iL  37. 

9.  To  mark  or  set  down ;  to  Jot;  to  trace  by 

puncturing ;  as,  to  prick  the  notes  of  a  piece 

of  music;  to  pnclr  a  pattern  for  embroidery. 

When  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  Sowers  .  .  . 
I  prided  them  into  paper  with  a  pin.  Cowper. 

Chanter  offered  Smith  the  junior  servitor  a  bribe  of 
ten  pounds  xo  prick  him  In  at  chapel. 

MacrmiUan's  Ma£. 

10.  To  render  acid  or  pungent  to  the  tane ; 
as.  the  wine  is  priAed.— 11.  Naut.  to  run  a 
middle  seam  tlirongh  the  cloth  of  a  sail— 
Prickina-up  coat,  in  building,  the  first  coat- 
ing of  plaster  upon  lath. 

Prick  (prikX  «.  i  1.  To  suffer  or  feel  penetra- 
tion by  a  point  or  sharp  pain ;  to  be  punc- 
tured. 

By  the /rwMi^  of  my  thumbs 

Something  wicked  this  way  comes.         Shak. 

2.  To  become  acid;  as,  cider  pridfcs  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  —8.  To  dress  one  s  self  for  show.  — 
4.  To  spur  on ;  to  ride  rapidly ;  to  post. 

Before  each  van 
Prick  forth  tiie  airy  knights.  kiilten. 

The  ftery  Duke  \»prieki$ig  fiut  across  St.  Andres 
plain.  Miicmuiay. 

h.  To  aim  at  a  point,  mark,  or  place. 


PridcasoUTft  n.  A  fast  or  hard  rider.  Chau- 
cer. 

Prick-eared  (prik'SrdX  a.  Having  pointed 
ears.  'Thou  prick-eared  cur  of  Iceland.* 
Shak.  [This  epithet  was  commonly  applied 
by  the  Cavaliers  to  the  Puritans,  because 
from  their  hair  being  cut  close  all  round 
their  ears  stuck  up  prominently.] 

Pricker  (prik'dr),  n.  L  That  which  pricks;  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument;  a  prickle;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  in  blaeting  and  gun.  the  prun- 
ing wire  which  makes  a  connection  between 
the  fuse  or  other  isniting  device  and  tht 
charge.  (6)  In  taddlerv,  a  toothed  Instru- 
ment for  marldng  or  stabbing  holes  for  sew- 
ing leather,  dtc  (e)  NauL  a  small  martine- 
spike  for  maldng  and  stretching  the  holes 
for  points  and  rope-bands  in  siuls.— 2.  One 
who  pricks;  specifically,  (a)  a  light  horse- 
man. *  The  prickers  who  rode  foremost  in 
the  troop  halted.'  Sir  W.  ScoU.  (b)  One 
who  tested  whether  women  were  witches  by 
sticking  pins  into  them;  a  witch-finder.— 

3.  A  name  given  to  the  basking-shark  (which 
see> 

Pricket  (prik'et),  n.  A  buck  in  his  second 
year. 

I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo;  twas  a 
pricktt.  Shak. 

PrlcUlii:  (priklngX  n.  1.  The  act  of  piercing 
withasnarp  point ;  specifically,  \n  farriery, 
the  act  of  driving  a  nail  into  a  horse's  foot  so 
as  to  cause  lameness.- 2.  The  making  of  an 
incision  at  the  root  of  a  horse's  tail  to  make 
him  carry  it  higher.  See  under  Nick,  i;.t 
3.t  The  prick  or  mark  left  by  an  animal's 
foot,  as  a  hare  or  deer ;  the  act  of  tradngau 
animal  by  such  a  mark.  TopwU.— 4.  The 
condition  of  becoming  acid,  as  wine.  HotceU. 
—Pricking  for  sheriffs,  the  annual  ceremony 
of  making  returns  to  the  privy-coundl  by 
the  Judges  of  assize  of  three  persons  for  each 
county  in  England  and  Wales  from  whom  to 
select  the  sheriff  for  the  ensuing  year.  Ttut 
ceremony  is  so  called  from  the  appointment 
being  made  by  marking  each  name  with  the 
prick  of  a  pin. 

nlcklllg-note(prik^ng-ndtX  n.  A  document 
delivered  by  a  shipper  of  goods  authorizing 
ttie  receiving  of  them  on  board :  so  called 
from  a  practice  of  pricking  holes  in  the  paper 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  packages 
counted  into  the  ship. 

Priddllg-lip  (prilc^ng-up),  n.  See  Pridnng- 
up  Coat  under  Prick. 

Fridde  (priki),  n.  [Dim.  of  prick.)  L  A 
little  prick ;  a  small  sharp  pomt;  in  bot  a 
small  pointed  shoot  or  sharp  process  growing 
from  Uie  bark  only,  and  thus  distii»ulshed 
from  the  thorn,  which  grows  from  tne  wood 
of  a  plant— 2.  A  sharp-pointed  prooess  or 
projection,  as  from  the  udn^rf  an  animal;  a 
spine.  —3.  A  Idnd  of  basket:  still  used  in  some 
branches  of  trade. 

Hence  and  fill 
Your  fragoMt  prickJes.  B.  y0iu0H. 

The  prickU  Is  a  brown  wfllow  basket,  in  whkh 
walnuts  are  imported  into  this  country:  .  .  .  they 
are  about  thirty  inches  deep,  and  m  bulk  rather 
laiiger  than  a  galloa  measure.  Mayhem. 

4.  A  sieve  of  filberts,  containing  about  a  half 
hundredweight    Simmands. 

Pridde  (piik'l),  v.t  To  prick  slightly;  to 
pierce  with  fine  sharp  points. 

Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep, 

PrickU  my  skin  and  catch  my  breath.    Ttnmyfn. 

Prickle-batik  (prikl-bakX  n.  The  stickle- 
back (which  see). 

Prlcflde-yellow  (prik-l-yelld),  n.  A  West 
Indian  tree  {JianQuxcywn  clava-RereuJLii^ 
the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  furniture, 
inlaying,  waUdng-stidcs,  dtc ;  it  Is  said  also 
to  afford  a  dye  and  to  possess  medidnai 
properties.    Called  also  r  eUoto-ieood. 

Rlokllness  (prik'li-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
having  many  prickles,  t 

Pricklouse  u>rik'lous),  n.  A  tailor,  so  called 
in  contempt 

A  taj^our  and  his  wife  quarrelHng ;  the  wooaaa  in 
contempt  called  her  husband /rtriUMuie. 

Sir'R.  UEstrmngt. 

TrUiUar  (prildiX  a.     Full  of  sharp  points 
or  prfckles;  armed  with  prickles;  as,  a 
'  ~  ly  shrub. 


A  (prikli-ashX  n.  Apun|[entand 

aromatic  plant  (XanCAoa^onamenAUMtm). 

See  TooTHACHB-nm. 
PrtdUy-batik  (prik'Ubak),  n.    Same  as 

Pridue-back, 
PrioUy-lnillliead  (piikOi-bul-hed).  n.    A 

fresh-water  fish  of  the  genus  Cottas  (C 

amer).    Sir  J.  Richardson. 
Prlokl7-lie«t  (prikOi-hHl  n.    The  popular 

name  for  a  severe  form  of  sUm-diieaae  known 

as  lichen    See  UOHKll,  2. 


F&te,  fkr,  fat,  fftU;      m€,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mOve;      tfibe,  tub,  bnU;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abtme;      y,  S&  fey. 


paiCKLY-PEAR 


irder  Gubuu^rlslD 


?A 

Joiula    tmerted     dixid 

McbollMT.  Hiafnlda 

piiriiIlilt,UMl«dlbl<.  It 

bb«ll<v*d  toba  autlT* 

at  tbs  KHUhan  tnlud 

SUlo,  bnt  II  now  nry 

oanunan  tn  SloUf  usd 

ItMiy.    It  li  *  pUnt  al 

low  growth,  uid  Tsrr 

ilUIsnnt  In  thli  Tvpaot 

[ram    0.  Tuna,  wLich 

■ometlmel  gTDWt  to  tbs 

htlglit  of  ID  t»t   Both 

of  UHm  trt  oftan  Died  FrtcUr-iw. 

to  fonu  bedgoi.     Tbs 

dwirl prkUr-peu- ia Uic O. nana.   Itlinrj 

■trallar  to  tb«  oomman  |iricklr-|i«r.  onljr 

•DuUn.    Bh  Opustia. 

u-dalntr 


lamUtilCnuHUinln 


>prtoimu 


,, „        itfor 

bitting  the  prick  or  muk  of  &  targat ;  u 

rridaioacl  lintk'iOTicX  n.  Mudowrlttta 
down,  lonianniet  miido  In  parti,  from  the 
potDta  or  daU  with  wUcb  Itli  noted  down : 
alio,  ooonterpolnt,  aa  oppoaed  to  mere 
malodji:  In  Mntndlttliictloa  to  pkiiiuimff. 

I-o.  Bud  tlu  lUfd  la  jrotif  bouoL  SMat. 

Mtik<UW-iartar(prlk'TBe-glr-t«r),  B. 

See  nit  and  LooH  anaer  Vtsr. 
Mekwood  <prtk-wMx  «-    Tb«  aplndle- 

l»B(AiBn|niiiuaiinfitnu>.  Bae  EDOxmug. 
PT^^KprtriLa.    I>iicklf.    HoBand. 
■_u.  ,jaii    -      (A.   8m,  priu,  prtde, 


r/srv 


ooa*!  own  •upulorltl'  In  talenti,  beiuly. 
waallh,  BccompUihnitnta,  rank,  or  eleva- 
tion In  oOoa,  whlcb  —"■"—■'  ItwU  In 
lottT  aln.  diitani 
conloipt  of  otbei 


laU^t  or  EloiT,     •  I  will  cDto7tbe  inda 
4tlM  PbtB]«nea.-Zatli.fl.    'Aboldpea- 


aantrr  their  oountry'a  prult.'  OeJdfmiU. 
(M  Ulgbeat  pltcbialaratlon;  loRlDeaa;  the 
hut  or  moit  brilliant  pvt  ot  a  thing;  the 
belght,    '  A  (alcon  tow'ring  In  her  pncla  of 


ID**  Irtrr  ibeath.  InwHHii 


m  appl. 
Id  Dtii< 


IniTomhl  wkh  cnrioga/ratf. 


•rah  motuijfrur. 

ilicable  to  the  peacock, 
hlrdi  whldi  ipread 
'onn.and  drop  th^r 

hauleiir»  haugbtl- 


turkey-cock, 
their  talli  in 

Prlda  (priiU,  e.l.  prat  ft  pp. 
priding.  To  indulge  In  prld 
Mlf-eateem ;  to  Talue  one's  a 


pTldBt{prtdh  v.i.    To  be  praadi  to  Elorr. 

"Thoaa  wbojirida  In  belDRBchoUn.'  SmfL 
mde  (pridx  n.     The  aandprlda     Sea  AH- 

Hocmia.— Prida  papel,  a  tai  or  taibola 

paid  in  certain  place*  for  the  prltllega  of 

nahlng  for  Lampren. 
PTldefnl  (prid^nO,  a.     FuU  of  pride ;  Inio- 


^  {prldfnl-l).  adt.    in  a  pridehil 
Boornfully. 

-—I  (prtd'tBl-nea),  «.    The  aUta 
being  pridefoL 
Id-lai),  a.    DetUtBle  of  pilde ; 


TlUtnglT  (pridlng-ia  ads.  With  pride; 
In  pride  of  heart  '  He  pridinaiy  doth  set 
hlmiaU  before  all  othan.^   BarrBa. 

ergr«en  plant;  prirat. 
tr.  for  prieve,  preve^  tn 
try:  to  taite.  [Scotcb. 


___jt<pri),         .      .      „ . 

ftla  ( m\  e.  t     [Contr.  for  prim,  pri 

prove,]  ToproTe;  to  trir;  to  taite.  [8c , 

Tezi»,\  t-i.  niprjr;  to  look  cniloailr,  Ckau- 


Fii«-«lm  (pT«-di-*x  T> 


[FT,,  prtf  Ood.]  A 
.     'To  make  pritf.' 


PrlOft(prM), 

nier  (pri'irX  n.  One  who  priea;  one  who 
loqnirt*  niiTDwIi'*  one  who  aearcbea  and 
acniUnliea,     PMtr. 

Pil«at  (prtet).  n.  [A.  Bai.  pnatt.  Coalr, 
Crcnn  L  preafryCar.  See  FVKaiTraB.1  1.  A 
man  wbo  ofDelalaa  tn  aacred  afficea;  anln- 
latarof  pnbllG  WDnhip;eH>eclaUT,aminlit«r 
of  •acrUee  or  other  mediatorial  olHc 


word  locladi 
clamirdalTapproTedand  Ucei 


the  goapal; 
o  PCMCO  tbo 
noat  Benenl  BBiue,  uh 

__« 

ol  each  rMpactli 


'toTE* 

among  othw  ProteatwU  in 

anatBrllaln,tfaa  word pn^ lane 

Pllaat-cap  {prtaTkisX  M.    ln/or«.iDoat- 

worfc  wllE  lEraa  aalleiit  and  two  antailng 

PHwlOTmft  (piMrkrattX  n.   Friartlr  poller 

ral  or  material  lutanat;  managamant  oI 
aelflah  and  ambltlDnB  prleata  to  gun  wealth 
and  power,  or  to  Impoaa  on  the  crediilltr  ol 


y!;ss,S£™iffi&'^ 


PiiMteranr(l>>^t'kT*f-tiX  a.  Belatlng 
to  or  chaiactemad  bj  prieatcrafL     ITaniaa- 

pTlMtairCpriafriXn.  Frieata  eollactlTeljri 
the  prtaithood^  In  contempt.     Ifillen. 

PilMtoW  Cpr*>f  ei),  n.  A  woman  wbo  oD- 
elated  In  aaored  ritea. 

(prAafhOd).  n.     1.  Tba  afPco  or 
f  a  prtaat 


IT. 


kiocu  Ite  vaa  an  Attaclti  of  ■  3«rcuq;  ht»  ^rl^ 
pffMfdn  ^[ffl^lzm),  n.    The  mannera  of  a 

£^t  FMEkM'CandC  To  prick,  (o 
apnr  ■  hotaa.     (Xauear. 

Frill  (pril),  n.  1.  The  (Uh  otharwlM  cillw) 
the  biUI (which  Bee).—S,  iDtntninf,  the  bet- 
terportliHiaofore  from  whlcb  Infer!  or  piece* 
bars  lieetl  unrated  i  a  nuggat  of  virgin 
metiL  —  S.  Ihe  bnlton  of  metal  from  an 

PlUIOn  (prlllonX  n.  Tin  oxtraclad  from 
the  alag  ol  ■  fomaca. 

Mm  (prlmh  a.  [0,7r,  jirim,  prim*,  Dnt, 
alao  atuup,  thin,  alaodar,  and  bene*  neat; 
from  L,  pimut.  lint:  oomp.  prima,  to  trim 
tie**.]  Ileati  tormil;  predae;  aflectodlr 
nioaidemnre,  ■  ThU  hate*  tbe  fllth;  ciett 
tme.  that  the  prim,'    young. 

PTlln(priniXe.I-  To  deck  with  gr«at  nicety; 
to  form  wlu  afleclad  predante**:  to  prink. 

Prim  (prim),  n.  A  plant,  privet  (uin'a'n'ni 
mtam),  a  natire  of  Knrope,  bnt  natoral- 
iMd  In  &e  United  States    Bsa  UounEUH. 

PttmACr  (pri'ma-al},  n.  [Ft,  primatit,  from 
L,  primotuf,  the  Dnt  plaoe  or  rank.  Seo 
PUH*.]  l.Oraerally.thecondlUoDolbelDg 


e.  locA;      g,  po;      ],iot>;      h,  Ft.  ton;      ng,  dnp; 


r 
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pvin^  Of  aTst ;  iwocif ,  cxcvlcncy  i 


L. 


m 


( 
1 


Sk   FVtTT  kft  t  A  ^r««kA-T  jf  grdcY.  s»:&  «b  ooe  as 

%  TW  cv^odxlKW  or  oAo*  M  «  pctwUc ;  tlie 

oAvv  c*  di^ctuiy  «»(  «B  •rvhN-*h  ^p.     *  wlwn 
W  h*a  M>v  Um  pTiamty  sa  k±s  <>««  lu»l' 

^tna  DOUM  ^rr^'na^^^uV     (It.  tnl 

o«ke  wiK''  ti^«4  (^  o^^f  f<3ul*  pari 

rr64tiu>c  ♦t'.*ienof  ^ii^acn^l  ^t  tbe  otber 
i  l«  wC  «^N>i  »>  IW  'tent*  t^  fr^ 


fot«  SBiBMb  and  Tcgetoble«»  as  veQ  as  that 
^bttj  wen  the  first  rocks  formed,  bat  it  has 
he«n  diacorercd  that  some  piiniarir  forma- 
tkHM  arene  wer  than  iiiaii7  secoDdary  groopa. 
Thej  wen  ort^naDj  tenoed  primitite  ro^t, 
b«t  both  appellations  are  now  generally 
abandoned  by  modem  geolo^iista. 

VPrt^Bft-nV  •-  1-  That  which  stands 
in  rank  or  importance,  as  opposed 
to  mt»md*ry  —%.  A  name  giren  to  one  of 
the  lar^  feathers  on  the  oatcrmost  joint  of 
a  bird's  win^  and  inserted  npon  tlttt  part 
which  leproents  the  hand  of  man. 

<pn  matV  n.     [Vr  primtrnt;  LL 

IfnM«ru.fPOfnLpruRK«,ftnt.  See 
c]  The  ch^ef  eccieoastk  in  certain 
churches  as  the  A=.ctican;  an  arcbb:-h>*pL 
TW  Axtrhbcshep  of  York  is  entitled  Fr\»,%aU 
^i  Engiaod.  the  AnrhNcshop  al  Canterbaiy. 
■rau^of  an  Eg^r^Tvi 
MHKfeW  <pri-^=^  te%\  m.  pL  The  name 
pTva  I9-  LtssjTtti  to  has  trst  order  of  mas- 
matst.  pci^aJrrac  K>«r  genera.  Tir  Hoc^o. 
t.n  ^;:zi±a»  the~  ape,  ■».  cker.  Ae: 
tW  jeman.  asd  Ve>percl».  the  tdS. 
PttBhlBlMp  ■  r^  sat-ship  ^  a.  Tbe 
«c  iHdiST^  prssase  or  ar±.t£sh^^p. 

raf^gtc 


3.  The  best  part;  UmmiL  wbicb  f^ 

Uty.  I 

Grrehtaata^TSO 

4.IuK  CatiL  Ck,  tbe 
sacceeding  to  laadA, 

Fn»  >rMr  to  vespers  wiB  I 


C  IndWm.  prime*  are  xmmb^n 
in  ooofonnity  with  tlae  <loe«VTD« 

vroportaona.  to 

tK>d>f^  enter  Into 

dnly  arranged  in 

of  chemical  eqniraleBtaL      Tlney  ^ 

the  rstioa  of  atooiic  wr^igfsf  — 1 

Primterot.  —  Primte   ^ 


:Kare' 


iRir  'rr*,3»a:rVa\ 


7r=-;itti^>,ia^^>«V  »^     A  Sit- 

"ri-  ^A  ^"^  ^*\  tic  *      \x  %  •>fmttr» 

It^BUir  *n-~*tn»-,"*r.  a.     "L  •r-i«r-iw.    5e* 


a  TcrgASe.  yfriTi.irvral 

PttBASienl    ;r:  aur'ik-^v  a. 
v  a  pcn^fcSi*      Jai"-^ 

hct3H    7n3r\   a.    ^:_   rr^w%s    snpetl   ef 
fr-uT   S.raier;  saase  Tz<k  a$  Sir   rn^  Gr 
aaa    L   wnt   Sjf 'ce  :   K.  fif^.  .T'ic.  Ac.  ' 
I  Frst  31  -riir  ,1  ffiae:  '^c:si^^t .  ccic- 
sal     Ii  tiLs  «R»f  the  sse  :t  S^  v-ri  3 

jvwrs  a  tile  pjirxtse,  fr\m^  >iA. 


it 
Ptimeiprimv  *  t 
primking.     flit  to 
openskiii  vith.  to 
a  conditMO  Cor  _ 

mine.  Ac:  to  sapply  wltik  _ 
maaicatmg  ire  to  a  tSkmr^ftT- — Z.  2b  j| 
to  ccTer  with  a  gjusamj  «r  flvvft  « 
X  To  pnt  in  a  it  stete  fto 

cr  ^:  to  port  sp;  a^  to 
asseeirh:  to 


4.*T<»trim 
«  #«»?.  tc  p*:^ 
therwV  zt 
is  :.>  sv^sl. 


lie   fr^m^ 


1  yr^    It  &ffx>i7  9t  3nQi£rsuL»      .-T.rf 


I<  Vk2k. 


■<.  ^'    ■■!  I 


J  * 


ns?      ^-a^i^al.  jdk.  p-^jmm  w^irai.  a  pr~tm 
>  r    jj  T  "Jhrr*.  "^^jt  r-.-»t  ^tT  ^r  u.'^.ijy 


-  -nrtt.   -511 :  »r   '-rt-s.     "V-ws-  i=-  -c     u 
mt.  oa  "  1^        _->-.*^      M«»  Sue.  -  .ii^if  c*"  ^'"'^■vx 

—  /'—  «•     r'n.m. '  r    a.   •*  ^    tan    3ii*Ck..ii: 

-  ■!•  1  a  r  .iTT*  st*r  "  nr  xlse^  7-  '~«  ir  r^- 
H:  .cr  t  sa  •  .--s-l-j*.  3uil  ^.n»*  — .?—  m* 
?*..■.   JI   i»  *^   1  i-rir^  TLxa.  .aoa^r   w 

xi-j   isr J:  fc  X  T'l-t"'*    a  ''T" — Lx.iL  £     — 

•^^"-ra't*.  i  —  j*~'«fc  •  -•-  c  •;it»  n.--j» 
t  i*^  tri^.i  lu's  a  n*  i^t-  a  a-  ~.\  a. 
■  a  a-*.  i^iLu  *  :-  1  '**- -^"r*  tut  i:  .^- 
It*  "^  p^-a  i»  «r" '  .►-t  »T  *  art*  i.i.-tr-u 
»k  tjT"  *=    at-  a  "»"*.  ~  w'lt— .    K  ■gi'i.Ti-vT>,^'>> 

:.    •     *     _-     1:     <.     —  ■      "1     r   *     •.  •'     .*; 
-1"-  *  ■^—  1^_"^     —  "•—  «•   ••  ■  ",        r  r  J —   ». 


V  St. 


It'-. 


■•     V  .. 


-    .-*.      I    l:-  ^.--^Tt*      — 


;:a    .  _  - 


z.  .7  ae  guM  cy  Jiy-5c 
vr=i  ;^  Aom.  fr-fn 
ryun'Ser  as.  ^fLe  emrn* 
)-r  :.i«*  liLiTzr;^  :f  a  fxn. 
K^BC^  Trat"!!,  ftC'     r ♦  At  tent  -  -r^r 
aJj-  gm.ir-Ty-  m  tile  Sbk  pZaes.    ^i.':: 

?rfTaofr 

scream*  ■Er'^Ti;5i:«. 
^    "^   pr^nr  ^r .  v    Clw  «Sn  ir-i&ns  vs.  : 

zr'"**,  ric  -TTi^s-  r  <iter  le^rre  "  -■*•-■-  - 
a  r  nr^omi  ▼^ux  nar'  )e  ex^'iiKii  17  pc 
T&bk\  XL.  ±~i:Ct-a.   jr  tCliff 

^    "^ '  ^T-m  T  IT  jfin  ?r*,x 
*tmf^iiurr      1.    ;i-jiitfi"na.    ^^   ^»— ^. 
t"^-       1    4.  mntJ.  irt^gr  -ii-*^<^  iii' 


T~?»      _r-  (T  ;  -»*«  ^    -ill! 
Ton  *n^:>A   «n>^  "iji* 

'vrrar'Aiaifit    ittC'waiS.  ^siAiIOttA  nM 
r-  'Si 

4       4-««       >     *     flk         -■-    A-Jm. 


E-11.    —       V  i^-v    -^- 


r  '.  -. 


f  -- 


-».         *-•  b    . 


-*      >  ■*. 


*'*•     ■*»     S*.    V*. 


V    -'I." 


numvALLy 


■ThialiUutorOTt 


-'  ?*>ii»»H<w  iii'tomi.  lliil,  ud  "*' 
;.  f"  ^  fc  bdfrt:!  Hrrtbora;  orl 
.V^«  primocniUL  'Tha  primt, 
■  ^^*^*  ^  Hid  rnmoMiH.'    Qhi. 


TinultHnHU, 


Bvnantad;   orlglDilL      'fteml-p 


•  Mnlwi 


r  oonrliw  ot  an  onde, 

-  ..  ,,  _«.  .».«  «uv  •^-'Xl  •HWUHM- 

~  -oitai.  Primag  (nlm'idaX  »•     I-  la  ?»•>•  *i>a 

'^Xii^  UoMtoa,  Uu  powdu,  pmcomIod ■  cap.  or 

-  ''^la  otbra  dorloa  nisd  (o  iiiiKa  Uw  ehu^.— 

•••r^  OTOtfiwDutnUlUldnponaMitwe  which 

^s,„  to  to  hg  patoUd.— &  Id  >(Miii-«ifnn«.  tba 

•=  n'  hoi  w»t«r  carried  iloiu  by  U»  «t<«m  from 

o«Ki  tiia  boOn  Into  tha  cjUndsr.— fnmtnp  iif 

.   ,_  U«  Ndw,     Sm  undo  Lio. 

z_^''  Minta>-lU)ni(P>Iiii1iiK-boni),n.  Amlnat'i 

""■  ^»  or  qnanyauii'i  powder-horn. 

--'^  VilBlnK-lmni  (prlm^-l-tm).  *. 

-  •'■r.       B  win  oMd  tbrond)  *« ' 

'  >  prick  the  cuiridgs    ' 


with  a  tOTM  lUf- 

flolaDtloTtheor- 
dlniry  atman 
otUwrtMn.biit 


ba  (JmM  by  Che  comprndon  of  the  plalon. 
FMinlnf-wlia  (prfmlna-wir),  k.  Sm  fuh- 


])HVna  (pri-mlp'k-nu).  a.  [I>.  in-iiinit, 
■od  nrw,  to  bilns  farth.1  Baulns 
-     tbe  lint  time. 

(pri-mliil-Url  n.     [Lpr 


of  old  tlm< 


..      le  iliiipUeltr 

old  UmM ;  w,  ■  prinUiilt  Itrle  ofdreu. 

Inffram.  ■pplledtoawDidlD  Itnlmplttt 

eWmologlul  lam;  not  derittdi  ruUc 


poiltlon  to  lonu  raanfUnc 
hm.     Btnilmi.-  /ViniSI. 
dfiutai.  Hut  ijileni  i 
polnUol  KmigDltnde . 


..  which  Uis 

lint  rsf and 


reference  to  e  woond  Ht,  to  which  thai  are 
■ftarwird*  relenad.— JVJmiMH  alkvnL  In 
miHilg,  Uut  chord,  tiu  loweit  DOte  of  which 


ii  ol  the  u 


inldi 


fundunental  but  ot  the  lanooaj.—PrijM- 
tive  drtU,  In  the  ittmgnpUe  pr^tetlon  sT 
Uu  tpim,  the  dnl*  on  the  plem  ot  which 
the  prolectlan  1*  nude.— PrimltiH  ecilovrl, 
in  BBinlkv,  nd,  nllow,  end  blae.  tram  the 
mUlorei  whereof  ell  other  eoloun  mur  be 
obtiliMd.  See  oodcr  COLon«.~J'r<iniliM 
plain.  In  trktrial  pr^ttUm,  the  ptuis 
apoD  which  Uie  projMtloiu  are  made,  gen- 
enllT  coinciding  wllh  •oma  prlndiMd  circle 
of  the  •phereT^'imii™  raefi  See  under 
PbIMABT,  — STN.   Orlsliu],  Bnt,  prinurj, 


a.  PrImuIlT:  not  derintlTelr.— S.  Accord* 

Ing  to  the  original  rule  or  utdent'  piacUce; 

Id  the  indent  or  antique  it^la.  'Ttiapnreet 

and  mottBTintUietly  orderad  ohnnhln  the 

world.'    Ssudi. 
PrlmltlTeneu  <prlin1t-i*-Dei),  n.    State  of 

beinc  primltlTe  or  original;  antlqnlCj'i  con- 

formi^  to  actlqnlt;. 

Frlmlly,!  A.    'Aie  Blato  ot  being  origUial; 
jrlmlUTeneia     Bp.  Peartoa. 
iftmly  (primll),  adv.     In  a  prim  or  ptmIm 

ninillM*  (prim'nee),  n.  Tbo  itata  or  con.  i 
dltlon  of  bali«  prim;  alfectad  tonnalltr  or 
DiMOHB:  itlllneM;  pradieneet.  "Iha  itUt 
unalterable  primnaM  of  hit  long  ctavat 
OifU.Map. 

Prlmodil'nio).     In  muiie,  the  flrtt  or  lead- 

pfSnaMnUltprl-mfr-Jt^l-a]).  a,  (Lprfmo- 
omiw.  ^nt^iiu.  Saa  PitraiaEHijii.1 
llrrt  born,  made,  orgeneralsd ;  ari|:lnal| 
Brimarr; pifanltlTe.  'TheprlmepmiaJIigbt, 


a  Bomao  legion.]     Pertalnii 


Ding  to  tha  flnl 

of  (he  bodj  of  Tetoui 
1  a  regular  portion  of  • 


(pfI-nil'>bM),n.pt    [L]  LTbe 


chlnOnwo 


under  BoDNn.— S,  I 


L  primitit 

_.  , _ ,  miliei  Iith.._ 

Oar  rrimaimi  gnat  tm*^  JtilUin.— t.  Old- 


PrimlUn  ^rimivh 

oriC — 
th« 


uu.)  1.  Pertaining  to  tha  beaUmbig  or 
[In :  oriolDal :  tint ;  aa.  priniftm  egai ; 
prfmttteachnrch;  the  pnmitif  lathen. 


Prlm()«iinint<p[1-ms-]en1t-lT),n.  Ri- 
mosenitiua;  right  ol  prlmoBenllim.  'The 
primcgnlUm  and  due  at  Mrtb.'    Shak. 

MmocnttlTi  (pri4D&-]ao1(-lT},  o.  Salat- 
Ing  to  prtnogenlture. 

PrimocMittor  (nri'mS-laDll-or),  n.  [U 
nrsHiu,  tint,  aadpmftor,  father.)  Tha  Bnt 


DC  frvD  HvirhaaU  la»  SpehL      GujitaK. 


primea*ni 
smiKftv, 
to  baoet. 


Baa  GKVDnL)    1.  The  itate  of 

. llntDl  Uuianieparenli;  aenlor' 

Itr  br  Mrth  among  childian.—!  The  right. 
priDoipla.  or  rale  nnder  which  the  eldeat 


baoat. 
iDgbon: 


tUnilj.  In  Enjriaad  and  eltawhara. 

I  to  the  tath^i  red  eaUta  In  pre- 

feraDoa  to.aod  In  ahaolnta  auIiuloB  of,  Uie 


a  of  amUiad  and  tana^BaflM 

^oeplunia  to  the  ranaral  rale  of  Uw 

m  to  prlmogeoltura.    8m  Oatuuid  and 

ttluagmitaxMlilB  <pri-mMenit.flF«hlpX 
n.    The  light  or  atate  ot  a  bat-born  lOD. 


J,iob:      h.  FT.  tow; 


r.irtg-.    wli.««g;    (b.u 
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PBIMEVAL 


prime  or  first;  hence,  exuellency;  sapre> 
macy. 

St  Peter  had  ^prinuuy  of  order,  such  an  one  at 
Uie  rinsleader  hath  in  a  dance,  as  the  primipUar  cen* 
turioa  bad  in  the  legion.  Bmrraw. 

9.  The  condition  or  office  of  a  primate ;  the 
chief  eccletiaBtical  atation  or  dignity:  the 
office  or  dignity  of  an  archbishop.  '  When 
he  liad  now  the  primacy  in  liia  own  hand.' 
(Brendan. 

Prima  Donna  (prd'ma  don'na>  [It.,  first 
lady.]  The  first  or  chief  female  singer  in  an 
opera;  one  who  takes  the  chief  female  part 

Prima  PkUSle  (pri-ma  f&'shi^X  [L.]  At  first 
Tiew  or  appearance.— Prima  /acitf  mm,  in 
toto.  one  which  is  established  by  sufficient 
evidence,  and  can  be  overthrown  only  by 
rebatUng  evidence  adduced  by  the  other 
aide.— Prima/acie  evidence,  in  law,  evidence 
which  eatablishes  a  prima  facie  case. 

Primage  (prim'lUX  n.  in  com.  a  charge  in 
addition  to  the  n«ight  of  a  vessel  paid  by 
the  shipper  or  consigner  of  goods  to  the 
master  and  sailors  for  loading  the  same,  or 
paid  to  the  owner  or  freighter. 

Mmal<prim'al),a.  [SeePRDCB.]  L  Pri- 
mary; first  in  time,  order,  or  importance; 
original.  '  It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the 
primal  state.'    Shak. 

No  great  school  ever  yet  existed  which  had  not 
for  primal  aim  the  representation  of  some  natural 
(act  as  truly  as  possible.  Ruskitt, 

2.  In  gecIL  applied  to  the  'Dawn,'  the  first 
or  earliest  of  Professor  Rogers'  subdivisions 
of  the  North  American  Palsozoics,  and 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  our  lowest  Cam- 
brians. 

Prtmallty  (pri-mal'i-U),  n.  State  of  being 
primal    Baxter. 

nimarlanlst  (prf-m&'ri-an-istX  n>  A  fol- 
lower of  Primarixu,  a  Donatist 

Primarily  (pri'ma-ri-liX  adv.  in  a  primary 
manneriln  the  firstor  most  important  place; 
originally;  in  the  first  intention. 

In  ferers.  where  the  henxt  ^rirniarity  suffereth,  we 
apply  medicines  unto  the  wrm.      Sir  T.  Brovme. 

Prlmarine88(pri'ma-ri-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  first  in  time,  in  act,  or  intention. 
Norrit. 

Primary  (pri'ma-ri),  a.  [L.  wimariue.  See 
Primb.  J    1.  First  in  order  m  time;  orisinal; 

{>rlmitive*;  first  'The  church  of  Chnst  In 
\a  primary  institution.'    Bp.  Pearton. 

There  are  three  fundamental  notions  exlstinir  in 
the  human  mind,  as  the/rimarye\tmcnt%of  thought: 
ist,  that  of  finite  self;  sdly.  that  of  finite  nature:  vdly, 
that  of  tbe  absolute,  the  uncoaditioQed,  the  infinite. 

y.  D.  M»rtU. 

2.  First  in  dignity  or  importance;  chief; 
prindpaL 

As  the  six  primary  planets  revolre  about  him,  so 
die  secondary  ones  are  moved  about  them. 

BtnUey. 

8.  Elementary;  preparatory,  or  lowest  in 
order;  as,  primary  schools. 

Education  comprehends  not  merely  the  elementary 
branches  of  what  on  the  Continent  is  called  primary 
Instruction.  Brougham, 

4.  First  in  intention ;  radical ;  original ;  as, 
the  primary  sense  of  a  word.— Pruiuwv  ae- 
eemUy.  in  politici,  an  assembly  in  which  all 
the  citizens  have  a  right  to  be  present  and 
to  speak,  as  distinguished  from  representa- 
tive parliaments.  —  Primary  axi$,  in  boL 
the  main  stalk  which  bears  a  whole  cluster 
of  fiowers.— Primary  coUmrt,  in  optiee,  see 
tmder  Colour.— Pnmary  e<mteyaneee,  in 
Iat0,  original  conveyances,  consisting  of 
feoffments,  grants,  gifts,  leases,  exchanges, 
partitions.  —  Primary  nervet,  in  boL  the 
veins  given  off  laterally  from  the  midrib 
of  a  leaf.— Primary  planete.  See  Planet. 
^Primary  qualities  qf  bodies  are  such  as 
are  original  and  inseparable  from  them. 

These  I  call  orii^inal  otpritmaryfualities  of  bodies. 

Ltxke. 

—Primary  quUls,  in  omith.  the  largest 
feathers  of  the  wings  of  a  bird ;  primaries. 
—Primary  rocks,  in  geol.  rocks  of  a  crystal- 
line structure  supposed  to  owe  their  oresent 
state  to  igneous  agency.  They  were  held  to 
be  older  than  the  most  ancient  European 

K[>up  (graywackeX  and  no  distinct  fossils 
ve  as  yet  been  discovered  in  them.  Pri- 
mary rocks  were  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  stratified  and  unstratifled.  The  strati- 
fied group  consisted  of  the  rocks  called 
gneiss,  mica  sclUst,  argillaceous  schist,  hom- 
lende  schist,  and  all  slaty  and  crystalline 
strata  generally.  The  unstratifled  group 
was  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  granite, 
and  rocks  closely  allied  to  granite.  The 
term  primary  was  applied  to  those  rocks, 
becnn»e  it  was  supposed,  from  the  absence 
of  fossil  remains,  that  they  were  formed  be- 


fore animals  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  that 
they  were  the  first  rocks  formed,  but  it  has 
been  discovered  that  some  primary  forma- 
tions are  newer  than  many  secondary  groups. 
They  were  originally  termed  primitive  rocks, 
but  both  appellationa  are  now  generally 
abandoned  by  modem  geologista 

Primary  (pri'ma-ri),n.  l.  That  which  stands 
highest  in  rank  or  importance,  as  opposed 
to  secondary.— 2.  A  name  given  to  one  of 
the  large  feathers  on  the  outermost  joint  of 
a  bird's  wing,  and  inserted  upon  that  part 
which  represents  the  hand  of  man. 

Primate  (pri'mat),  n.  [Fr.  primat;  LL. 
primas,  pnmatis,  from  L.  pnmtM,  first  See 
FRDCK.]  The  chief  ecclesiastic  in  certain 
churches,  as  the  Anglican ;  an  archbishop. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  is  entitled  primate 
of  England;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
primate  ot  all  England. 

Primates  (pri-m&'t^X  n.  pi  The  name 
given  bv  Linn«us  to  his  first  order  of  mam- 
malia, including  four  genera,  viz.  Homo, 
man,  Simla,  the  ape,  monkey,  Ac,  Lemur, 
the  lemurs,  and  Vespertilio.  the  bat 

Prlmateahlp  (pri'mat-ahipX  n.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  pnmate  or  ardibishop. 

Prlmatial  (pn-m&'shl-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  primate;  primaticaL     Wright.    [Rare.] 

Prunatlcal  (pri-mafik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  primate.    Borrow. 

Prime  (primX  a.  [L.  pn'miM.  super!  of 
prior,  former;  same  root  as  Skr.  pra,  Gr. 
and  L.  pro,  before  ;  K  fore,  first,  Ac.  ] 
t  First  m  order  of  time ;  primitive ;  origi- 
nal In  this  sense  the  use  of  the  word  is 
nearly  superseded  by  primitive,  though  it 
still  occurs  in  the  phrase,  prime  cost 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed. 

Shak. 

2.  First  in  rank,  degree,  or  dignity ;  as, 
prime  minister.  'A^culture,  tne  prime 
favourite  of  the  state.  Brougham.— %,  First 
in  excellence,  value,  or  Importance;  first- 
rate:  capital;  as,  prim/s  wheat;  a  prime 
quality. 

Nor  can  I  think,  that  God  will  so  destroy 
Us  his  prim*  creatures  dignified  so  high.      Shak. 
Humility  and  resignation  are  OMxpritne  rirtues. 

Dryden. 
'That's  rfarht,'  said  Mr.  Price.  ' ^crtx  say  die.  AU 
fun,  aint  itr    *  Prime  I '  said  the  young  gentleman. 

Dickens. 

4.  Early;  blooming;  being  in  the  first  stage. 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled,  showed  him  pripne 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  Uiiton. 

6.t  Beady;  eager;  hence,  lecherous;  lust- 
ful; lewd.  'As  prime  as  goata'  Shak. 
—Prime  oonduetor,  in  elect  the  metallic 
conductor  opposed  to  the  glass  plate  or  cy- 
linder of  an  electrical  machine.  —  Prinv 
fiqwre,  in  geom.  a  figure  which  cannot  be 
divided  into  any  other  figure  more  simple 
than  itself,  as  a  triangle,  a  pyramid,  iSrc.— 
Prime  meridian,  in  geog.  that  from  which 
longitude  is  measured ;  in  Britain,  that  of 
Greenwich.— Prim«  mover,  (a)  the  initial 
force  which  puts  a  machine  in  motion. 

SO  A  machine  which  receives  and  modi- 
es  force  as  supplied  by  some  natural 
source,  as  a  water-wheel,  a  steam-engine, 
Ac— Prime  number,  in  arith.  a  number  not 
divisible  without  remainder  by  any  less 
number  than  itself  except  unity,  such  are  2. 

3,  6,  7.  11.  18,  Ac  — Prime  and  ultimate 
ratios.  See  RATIO.  —Prime  vertical,\naetron. 
a  celestial  great  circle  passing  through  the 
east  and  west  points  and  the  zenith.— Prime 
vertical  dial,  a  dial  proiected  on  the  plane 
of  the  prime  verticu  circle,  or  on  one  par- 
allel to  it;  a  north  and  south  dial- Prime 
vertical  transU  instrument,  a  transit  instru- 
ment, the  telescope  of  which  revolves  in  the 
pbme  of  the  prime  vertical,  used  for  observ- 
ing the^trannt  of  stars  over  this  circle. 

Prune  (prim),  n.  l.  The  earliest  stage  or 
begiiming  of  anything;  henpe.  the  first  open- 
ing of  day:  the  dawn;  the  morning;  the 
spring  of  the  year.  '  In  the  very  prime  of 
the  world.'  Hooker.  'When  day  arises  in 
thatsweethour  of  prime.'   Milton. 

Early  and  late  it  rong,  at  evening  and  »t  prime. 

Spenser. 
Hope  waits  upon  the  txymvrf  prime.        tVaUtr. 

2.  The  spring  of  life :  youth ;  full  health, 
strength,  or  oeauty ;  hence,  the  highest  or 
most  perfect  state  or  most  flourishing  con- 
dition of  anything.  "The  prime  of  youth.' 
Dryden.    'Ceres  in  her  prtme.'    MUton. 

And  will  she  y«t  debase  her  eyes  on  me 
Hiat  cropp'd  the  gulden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince! 

Shak. 
Never,  in  its  bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sijrht  of  the 
gigantic  Coliseum,  full  and  mnniag  over  with  the 
lustiest  life,  have  moved  one  heart,  as  it  must  move 
all  who  look  upon  it  now— a  niin.  Dickens. 


S.  The  best  part ;  that  which  is  best  in  qo*- 
lity. 

Give  him  always  of  the  pn$nt,        5ar^. 

4.  In  iL  Cath.  Ch.  the  first  canonical  hour, 
succeeding  to  lauda. 

From /rimr  to  vespets  wiD  I  chant  thy  praise. 

lein^yton-. 

5.  In  fencing,  the  &at  of  the  chief  guard*. 
<L  In  ehem^  primes  are  numbers  employed, 
in  oonformlfy  with  the  doctrine  of  definite 
proportions,  to  expresa  the  ratioa  In  whiclt 
bodiea  enter  into  combination.  Primes 
dulv  arnntred  in  a  table  constitute  a  scale 
of  cnemicsl  equivalents.  They  also  express 
the  ratios  of  atomic  weighta— 7.  Same  sm 
Primero.  —  Prime  cf  the  moon,  tiie  new- 
moon  when  it  first  appears  after  the  diange. 

Prime  (prim),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  primed;  ppr. 
primifuf.  (tit  to  perform  a  prime  or  first 
operation  with,  to  prepare.]  L  To  put  into 
a  condition  for  being  fired :  said  of  a  gun, 
mine,  Ac ;  to  supply  with  powder  for  com- 
municating fire  to  a  charge.— 2.  InpanUtng, 
to  cover  with  a  ground  or  first  colour. — 
&  To  put  in  a  fit  state  to  act  or  suffer;  to 
make  ready;  especially,  to  instruct  or  pre> 
pare  a  person  bef  oreluuid  what  he  la  to  sa/ 
or  do;  to  post  up;  as,  to  prime  a  person  wim 
a  speech;  to  prtme  a  witness. 

Sfie)  filled  hhnself  btimper  after  bumper  of  claret, 
ich  he  swallowed  with  nervous  rapidity.    'He's 
priming  himself^'  Osborne  whispered  to  Dobbin. 

jhaemrttp, 

4 1  To  trim  or  prune.  Beau.APl—Toprtme 
a  pump,  to  pour  water  down  the  tube  with 
the  view  of  saturating  the  sucker,  so  oanatn^ 
it  to  swell,  and  act  effectually  in  bringing 
up  water. 

Pnme  (prim),  v.i.  pret  primed;  ppr.  prtns- 
tng.    1.}  To  be  as  at  first;  to  be  renewed. 


Night's  bashful  empress,  though  she  often ' 
As  oft  repeats  her  daikness,  primus  again. 

Quas^ltt. 
2.  In  the  steam-engine,to  cany  over  hot  water 
with  the  steam  from  the  boiler  Into  the 
cylinder;  as,  the  engine  primes.— Z.  To  serve 
for  the  charge  of  a  gun. 

Primely  (primOlV  adv.  1. 1  At  first :  origin- 
ally; primarily;  in  the  first  place.  SotUk.— 
2.  In  a  prime  manner  or  degrte ;  moat  ex- 
cellently. 

Prime -mlnifter  (prim-min'is-tArX  n.  In 
Oreat  Britain,  the  nrst  minister  of  state;  the 
premier. 

Mmeness  (prim'nesX  n.  if  The  state  of 
being  first— 2.  The  quality  of  being  prime; 
supreme  excellence. 

Primer  (prim'^r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
primes;  specifically,  in  gun.  and  blasting,  a 
tuoe,  cap,  wafer,  or  other  device,  containing 
a  compound  which  mav  be  exploded  by  per- 
cussion, friction,  or  other  means :  used  for 
firing  a  charge. 

Primer  (prim'Sr  or  prim'ftrXn.  [Fr.  primaire, 
elementary;  L.  primarius,  from  primus, 
first]  1.  A  smaU  prayer-book  for  church 
service,  or  an  office  of  the  Virgin  BCary. 

Another  prayer  to  her  Is  not  only  In  the  manual, 
but  in  theprimer  or  office  of  the  blened  Virgin. 

SM/ing/teet. 

2.  A  small  elementary  bo<^  for  religious  in- 
struction or  for  teaching  children  to  read, 
a  In  printing,  a  name  nven  to  two  sixes  of 
type:  great-primer,  the  next  size  larger 
than  english,  and  we  largest  size  used  tn 
printing  books,  and  long-primer,  a  size  in- 
termediate between  smallpica  and  bour- 
geois. 

Rimert  (prlm'^).  a.  First;  original  'The 
primer  English  kings  so  truly  zealous  were.* 
I>rayton. 

Primero  (pri-me'ro),  n.  A  game  at  cards. 
'  I  left  him  at  primero  witii  the  Buke  of 
Suffolk.'    Shak. 

Prlmerole,t  n.  [Fr.  prkneroU,  primverole, 
Med-L.  primula  verts,  primrose.  Comp 
It  fior  de  primavera,  spring  fiower.]  A  prim- 
rose.   C%aticer. 

Primer-seill2l(prim'6r-8dz-inXn.  In  feudal 
law,  the  richt  of  the  kinf,  when  a  tenant  in 
eapite  died  seized  of  a  knight's  fee,  to  re- 
ceive of  the  heir,  if  of  full  age,  one  year's 
profits  of  the  land  if  In  possession,  and  hslf 
a  year's  profits  if  the  land  was  in  reversion 
expectant  on  an  estate  for  life;  aboliahed  by 
12  Car.  n. 

Prime-fltair  (prim'staf ).  n.  Same  as  Clog- 
(Umanac. 

Primetempe.t  «•  [Fr.  prime,  early,  and 
temps,  time.f   Sprins.    Chaucer. 

Prlme-Ude,  Prlme-timet  (prim'dd,  prim'- 
tlmX  n.    Spring.     . 

Primeval  (pri-mf'val),  a.  [L.  primtnus- 
primus,  first  and  cnum,  age]  Original; 
primitive ;  belonging  to  the  first  ages;  ss. 


F&te.  far.  fat,  fall;        m«,  met  h6r:       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  m5ve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  8c  abime;     f.  So.  f^. 


lb«pr<iu«tlDiiac«iMao(in>n;l]i«eriiit«aI 
waad.  'Tbltbtbmtonttprimttai'  Lma- 
yUlow.     •C114M  Mul  primmU  dukiuw.' 

VrmMfmllj  (l^-IP«'viJ-l!l  adt.    In  k  Mj- 

ai ,. 

ana  nuDoevro' ' 


. (prim-M*'- 

prf-mjl'cn-iu),  a.  [  L.  pnmigmiui, 
rmiu.  g«a  •tKjK]  Hnt  tonned  or 
■niBiated :  orlidiuL  '  Bcml  -primigmmiM 
UnU.'    Kirvaa. 

Plilnlat  (pifmln),  n.  [L.  primui.  ]  In  M. 
Um  ooUnnoit  Ha  or  oomfu  of  u  omlc. 
tha  limoc  balng  tuoMd  Mnin£iu. 

Plbnlnf  (prlm'liu),  n.  1.  In  yim,  md 
MoMbu,  the  p<nrd<r,  ptmurion-oip.  ta 
oUur  mtIm  mad  to  linlte  the  chu^.— 
1  In  softitiiv,  Uu  Ant  lajsT  ol  l>4lDt.  iju, 
or  otbar  nuMri*!  lild  opan  ■  nntue  which 
ta  (o  ba  pti*"**^ — S.  In  jteam-fnfriwf.  thv 
bol  mter  eairftd  ilona  by  th«  ataun  Irom 
Iba  boltor  Into  (ha  cjUndar.— Primina  at 
thatUM.    BaanndarLio. 

milllBt-I10>n{pito^-boni),n.  Amlnsr'i 
or  qnattymui'i  powdeMiorn. 

Mmlnf-lroa  (pilm^nf-I-tni].  n.  In  ^n. 
■  win  Dtad  thnnufa  tbs  rant  ol  a  cannon 
to  prick  thsoirUdga  when  It  la  homt,  and 
for  Inaartlnc  after  dlachaiiga  to  Inanra  Ita 
Dot  I  ataliiliiy  aar  igQlted  putldaa. 

nmlBC-powdar  <prlin'lnsjK>u-daTX  n. 
L  Datooiang  powilar.  ~l.  ilia  tnlu  at 
nawdar  oonnactlng  a  fuaa  wlthftduri*. 

RlBdllg-talW  (pnmtns'tAb),  n.  In  gua. 
a  tabe  containing  ao  InBaBinabla  eompoat- 


wboaa  obaiga  la  And  wbaa  Iba  conq>i>all 


THlnllWIVIUI  (pri-mlp'a-nia].  a.  [L.  iirtiiHit. 
Stat,  and  sorfo.  to  bring  forlh.]     Bearing 

If  tor  Iba  drat  tlma. 

"  Jf  (pri-mlii'l-lli).  o      [Lprimipf- 

, npn>iHBiItu.theflntcentarionot 

a  Bonan  lagloD.  |    Fartalnlos  to  tba  Brat 

(MoriO  that  tormad  a  ng^ar  portion  ol  a 


M(prt.iDl'*hMX'i|>I.    [LI  J.  Tha 

Sia^lnilU  ol  anr  production  at  tba  earth : 
neottoallf.  In  aeelu.  tha  flial  raai'a  proflla 
<H  k  baaaltM,  toimarir  paraHa  to  the 
oown,  bat  reatored  to  the  cbonh  by  Qnaan 
AmM  lo  ITOS,  tudar  tha  name  of  Qoeen 
.___._  ^ — ._     « "ttBomitt.— 1  In 


PTimlttail(pH-mi'>hl-«l).a.    [Baeaboia.] 
Bains  ol  tba  fiiat  prodacUoa ;  prlmltlTa ; 


_  «  (prfanlt-lTl  a.  [L.  wimiKnit. 
«ui«t<«l&ldnd,  fRHUpT^ua.flnt  See 
PUHM.J  1^  Partaiolng  to  tha  bagUmlng  or 
origin i  original i  flnt:  aa,  primliim  ten: 
the  jir^Ba&chnTchi  tiM  primilivt  laOan. 
•  OnrrHmiliea  great  ali&*^  jriU<>n.-t.  Old- 


faahloned ;  cbaraotarlZBd  bj  tha  almpUdlr 
ol  Did  Hmea ;  aa  a  DrimiCfn  atf  ta  ol  dreaa 
a.  In  ^anv  applied  to  a  word  la  Ita  (Implatt 
etfmoLoglcal  foim;  not  derited;  imdlcali 
priraari ;  aa,  a  jirinitiM  Tarb  Id  gnunmar, 
t.  In  bol  appllad  to  mdSo  tn>a>.  In  op- 

Ctlom  to  iormi  rtaultlua  tnxu  hjrbildlia- 
.  Sandtw.-  PrimiBv  oan  ^  «Hir- 
divaitt,  that  BTitem  of  axaa  to  wudi  tha 
pointaotama^MdaaieBiatretanvdwIth 
rataianca  Id  a  aecond  aet,  to  whieh  Ihar  an 
attanrarda  ratamd.— /MnWaa  akori  In 
mitit,  that  chord,  the  hnreal  note  of  which 
la  ot  the  aama  literal  deDOodiutlon  aa  tha 
tnndaoiaDtal  baM  at  the  harmony.— Primi- 
itH  drtlt,  in  the  MtTrtgn^ltlt  pntfallen  af 
Uu  fluTt,  tha  oliela  on  tha  plane  ol  which 
the  projeotiDn  la  made.— JVmiClM  aelour), 
In  nlnl^,  rod,  Klkiw,  and  bina,  trom  tha 
mlitnraa  wbereoi  all  other  eoloon  mar  ba 
obtained     See  nndar  Cou>iii.—PriHutat 


alcfida 


plana,   in  tpHerle 
DbOD  which  Uie  pi 


principal  i 

pinTjiB'T.  —  Str.  OrWnal,  Brat,  primarr, 
radical,  prlatlna,  ancient,  antique  anU- 
qnated.  oU-laahloned. 

PrlmtHTB(prlniit-liXn-  1.  An  origln^or 
prlmarj' -.       .   — 


Dotber;  oppoaed  to  dfrfaatlH.— X.  An  earlf 
1,'hTlatlan.  '  In  the  dayi  ot  the  apcatlea  and 
holTsrimiUHf,'    Jer.  Taylor. 
Prtmfawiy  (prlmlC-lT-ll),  BdD.    L  Orlgla' 
ally;  at  flrA 

1  Primarily:  not  darlTatlye^.-S.  Accord- 
ing to  tha  original  rale  or  anclenV  practice; 
Id  tha  andant  or  inUqae  itrla.  '  The  parett 

— ' 1  winftfaalv  ordered  chnnhln  tha 

SohO. 

l(prlmat-li™>^n,_^atala    ' 


worid.' 


being  prlmlUre  or  orl^nal; 

fOrau^  (o  aotlgpltr. 
Ptimltr,!  n.    The  ttata  of  bdag  original: 

prlnltlTcneai,     8p.  Ptarton. 
ntair  (primllX  ode.     In  a  prim  or  prectaa 

mannar;  with  prlniiMt*. 
pilmieu  (prim'nea},  n.    Tba  tiala  or  oon- 

dlUon  ot  behig  prim;  affected  formality  or 

nioeneaa;  atinneaa;  preciaeneaa.     'The  atlff 

nnaltcrable  primiHat  at  hia  lou  CTBTat' 

Bmt.Mrtn. 
nrlmo  CpH'mo).     In  Buuie,  the  flnt  ot  lead- 

nSnogenlal  (prt-mO-jnil-a]],  a.  (Ljirimij- 

orniut,  pTinugeniiu.     Bea  PitnuOBHttl.3 
Flnt  born,  mads,  or  genarated ;  original ; 


primary;  prhnltln 
SliinnU*. 


or  ganarated ;  original : 
'  Ibe^BUprnioJIlcbt 


mOfenlUlT  (prl-tnO-Jen1-»a-rt).  a.  I 
belonging  to  primogsnlttiK^  or  tha  rlgh 
thaflrat^m. 


SSl? 


t  e«ld«atlT  AdD( 


■".■sss?- 


lafT  Htlc  pul  Junei  on  lampiUJing  Iht  Inhflefll 
rifhtltrf  JrJJKVWitunnuiEcuiad  Ai  HHiuthbv  ia- 
j5— ijM.  br  ihi  leiliblim.  Hallaim. 

PrinuinilltlTal  (pHmO-Jenat-lT).  n.  Prl- 
mogenltare:  rlgbtot  prlmogenltore.    'The 

jn-HiKaeiHtiei  and  due  of  birth.'    Siak, 

Mmnnnltm  (Pri-mA-fao'lt-lv],  a.  Balat- 
[ng  to  primofanuim. 

FrtaDOfenltor  (Dri-nia-Jenlt-or).  n.     [I~ 

fiBlu,  Rnt,  and  atniiar,  father.]  The  flnt 
lier  or  foridatbar;  an  ancealor. 

■mutch  yon  bAn  na  cbv  of  ■  dvaprY  blact  when 
thtx  ame  ftm  UuirtiuiU  Idu,  Spitlb-  G^trm, 
Mnwsmltnn  (prl-m».]en'[t-Dr},  n.  [tr. 
pnmnginUtm.  tron'L.  primus  flnt,  and 
oniidlni,  a  begetting,  fnnn  giffno.  gtutum, 
to  baget  Baa  GRtpul)  l.  The  atale  ot 
belngbam  flnt  ot  tha  wna  parenta:  aanior- 
Ity  by  birtb  auuing  chlldran.— 1.  The  li^t, 
prtnolpla,  or  mk  nndar  whlcb  tba  aldaat 
ion  ol  a  tamDy.  In  bislaDd  and  alaewbere, 
anooeedi  to  Uia  fatbat'i  real  eatata  in  pre- 
teraice  to.  and  In  abaalDta  ewtuloD  of,  the 


itdma  of  oatelkiad  and  tern«*-AHlM 
m  aiceptlonB  lo  the  genanl  rule  of  law 
' ' '■ — .    8m  aiTIUtlKD  and 


BOBOUQH- 

Filmogeiiltnnalito  (prt-mO-lanlt-ilr'ahlp), 
n.  The  right  or  atate  (4  a  Brat-boro  aoD. 
AWK. 

h,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  ilnf;     tB,  Ctan;  th,  (Un; 


dl-alV  a.    (L.  primtf 

-  , Jum,  beginning,  origla 

Brat,   and   ordium,  c 


PrltnordlBl  (prf-mor'dl- 


D  ivt  earllaat  formed:  applied  to  the 
,  trae  learei  alren  olT  by  a  yonng  plant; 
.  to  the  flnt  frnlb  produced  on  araccme 


caramonlea  or  the  like.    B.  Sptneir, 
FlllIlordUllr(pri-nior'di-al-li;aifv.    Under 

the  flnt  order  or  tUnga;  at  tha  beginning, 
mmndlaa  (prl-mor'dl-an},  il    A  kind  ot 

ftUnordlatS  (pri-mor'dl-lt),  a.    [Bee  Psm- 


habl  E«L  lAwider  tTOUKn.  «bA«  Jam  bnb  uid 

X.  Abounding  with  prlnuDaet:  Bowary;  gay. 

1  had  thoQffhl  lo  ]«t  b  aomt  of  all  pfqfmtaii, 
ttat  go  tba  frimna  war  to  the  ernluOnc  booln. 


„  _,  lobea  of  the  corolla, , 

capnlewiUiaftHcenlnlplaceUta.  i 
ilna  ol  harbacMiu  planta,  natlrea  of  . . 
parate  and  cold  reghma.  Many  at  the  Prl- 
molacea  haya  Dowen  ol  much  beauty,  and 
aonie  are  yery  tngrant     Primula,  Ananl- 

are  the  gayeat  genera.     The  eowaUp  la 
■lightly  narcotic,  Int  tha  order  la  ol  little 


UnW 


the  root  of  tha 


w,  wig:    wh,  laAlg;    ah,  «j 
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Prtmilill  MOtalle  (urfmam  moW-ie).  [L.] 
First  cMoat  of  monon;  prime  mover;  ipe- 
dfleally.  in  Use  PtoUnuue  gytUm,  the  tenth 
or  ontennoet  of  the  rewcMag  tpberes  of  the 
onivene,  which  was  supposed  to  rerolre 
ftom  e«st  to  west  in  twenty-four  hoois,  and 
to  carry  Uie  others  along  with  it  in  its 
motion. 

Frlnras  (prTmnsX  n.  fL.,  first]  Tlie  first  in 
dignity  among  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  ChurdL  He  is  cliosen  by  the 
ower  bishops,  presides  at  alt  their  meet- 
ings, and  has  certain  other  priril^ies,  but 
possesses  no  metropolitan  authority. 

nrintwort  (prtm'w^rtX  n.  Any  plant  of  the 
nat  order  Primulacese.    P<m.  Bney. 

Frtmyt  (prf'miX  a.  Blooming:  early.  'In 
the  youth  of  primy  nature.'    Shak. 

FUnoe  (prinsX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  prineept, 
prindpu,  a  pTinoe--primtu,  first,  and  eapio, 
to  talce.]  L  One  holding  the  llrst  or  highest 
rank;  a  sorereign ;  the  chief  and  independ- 
ent ruler  of  a  nation  or  state.  Originally 
tlie  word  was  applied  to  a  ruler  of  dther 
sex. 

Then  we  cried.  'God  save  your  Majesty!  God 
Mve  yoar  Majesty  I'  Then  the  Queen  turned  and 
kaid.  '^God  bies!»  you  all.  my  g^ood  people.*  Tbea  we 
cried  a|;ain,  '  God  save  your  Majestv  1 '  Then  the 
Queen  said  again  to  us. '  Yoa  may  well  have  a  greater, 
but  you  ihaunever  have  a  more  loving  Printe.' 

Bp.  Goodman. 

2.  A  sovereign  who  has  the  goremment  of 
a  particular  state  or  territory,  but  holds  of 
a  superior  to  whom  he  owes  certain  services. 
8.  The  son  of  a  sovereign,  or  tiie  issue  of  a 
royal  family ;  as,  prineei  of  the  blood.  On 
the  Continent  the  title  prince  is  borne  by 
some  families  of  eminent  rank  not  inune- 
diately  connected  with  any  reigning  house. 
In  Britain,  dnlces,  marquesses,  and  earls 
are  entitled,  in  strict  heraldic  language,  to 
the  title  ot  prince;  but  in  practice  the  title 
is  restricted  to  members  of  the  royal  famUy. 
The  only  case  in  which  the  title  is  a  terri- 
torial one  is  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.— 
i.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men;  one  who  is 
at  the  head  of  anv  class,  profession,  &c.\ 
one  who  is  pre-eminent  in  anything;  as,  a 
merchant  prince. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  ^nce  of  leamine  here- 

rn.  only  in  shallow  and  small  boats  they  glide  over 
(ace  of  the  Virgilian  sea.  Ptaeham. 

—Prince  qf  the  eenate,  in  aaic  Rome,  was 
the  person  first  called  in  the  roll  of  senat- 
ors. He  was  always  of  consular  and  censo- 
rian  dignity. 

FUnoe  (prins),  v.i.  pret  princed;  ppr.  princ- 
ing.  To  play  the  prince;  to  take  state;  with 
a  complementary  it 

Nattire  prompts  them 
In  simple  and  low  things  to/rOKV  U  omch 
Beyond  the  trick  of  othiers.  Skak. 

PrlnoeaM(prins'ij),n.  Thebodyofprincesw 
McnULRev.    [Bare] 

Prlnoedom  (prins'dum),  n.  The  Jurisdic- 
tion, rank,  or  estate  of  a  prince. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme 
Thrones,  priHctdonu,  powers,  dominions,  I  reduce. 

Milton. 

Prlnoeite  (prinsltX  n.  A  follower  of  Henry 
James  Prsnce,  formerly  a  clersyroan  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  founded  a  conven- 
tual establishment  of  a  singular  kind,  called 
'Agapemone,'  or  the  abode  of  love.-  The 
inmates  consist  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
profess  to  submit  themselves  only  to  Uie 
law  of  love. 

FrlnoellkeCprinsOIkXa.  Becoming  a  prince; 
like  a  prince.    Shak. 

Prlnoeunesa  (prinslines), n.  The  quality 
of  being  princely. 

Prinoeung  (prinsOingX  n.  A  petty  prince. 
Young. 

Prinoely  (prlns'liX  a.  1-  PerUlning  to  a 
prince;  having  the  rank  of  a  prince;  royal; 
regal  'His  princely  name.^  Shak.  'His 
pnncely  feet'  Shak.—i.  Resembling  a 
>rince;  having  the  appearance  of  one  biffh 
>m;  stately;  dignifled;  high-minded;  noble. 

He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness ; 
PrUudy  in  both.  Shak. 

3.  Becoming  a  prince;  royal;  grand;  august; 
munificent:  magnificent;  as,  princely  vir- 
tues; 9k princely  gift;  a  prxnoAy  entertain- 
ment; a  princeiy  fortune. 

Ay.  beauty's /nTiMv/y  miOesty  Is  such. 

Confounds  the  tongue  and  makes  the  senses  rough. 

Princely  (prinsliX  odv.    In  a  princelike 

manner,   shak. 
Prlnoe«- royal  (prins-roi'al),  n.    The  eldest 

son  of  a  sovereign. 
Prlnoe's-faather  (prin-sex-feTH'6r).  n.    An 

annual  plant  of  the  genus  Aroaranthus,  the 

A.  hypoehondriaeuM.    The  larger  prince's- 

feather  is  A.  epecioeue. 


boi 


Prlnoe^metal  (prin'ses-met-aH,  fi.  A  mix- 
tore  of  copper  and  xinc,  in  whidi  the  pro- 
portion of  one  is  greats  than  in  brass:  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Prince  Bupert, 
and  so  called  also  Prince  BvperCe  MetaL 

Prlnoe's-pliie  (prin^wurptaX  n.  The  false 
winter-green  (ChimaphUa  umbtikUaX  an 
ornamental  shrub  with  pinkish  llowen,  com- 
mon in  North  America. 

PrlnoeiS  (prin'ses),  n.  l.  A  female  sove- 
reign; a  female  having  tiie  rank  of  a  prince. 
'So  excellent  a  pr^neees  as  the  presoit 
queen.'  8w\ft.—t.  The  daughter  of  a  sove- 
reign, or  a  female  member  ofa  royal  family. 
3.  The  consort  of  a  jnince;  as,  the  Prtnceu 
of  Wales. 

PrinoeM-Hka  (prin'ses-nkX  o-  like  a  prin- 
cess; in  the  manner  of  a  princess. 

PrincMialy  (prin'ses-li),  a.  Prinoess-like. 
Byron.    [Bsire.] 

Prmoett-nnnl  (prin-ses-rol'al),  n.  The 
eldest  daughter  of  a  sovereign. 

Prlnoewood  (prins'wndXn.  Alight-veined 
brown  West  Indian  wood,  the  produce  of 
Cordia  gerascanthoidee  and  Htunelia  m»- 
tricoea.    Treat,  of  BoL 

PrlndfledCprins'i-fldXa.  Imitating  a  prince; 
suggestive  of  an  exalted  personage ;  fantaa- 
tically  dignified. 

The  English  girls  .  .  .  laughed  at  the  prinetfiti 
airs  which  she  gave  herself  from  a  very  early  ^e. 

TfutcMtTtty. 

Principal  (prin'si-pal),  a.  [Ft.;  L.  prinuir 
pali9jiromprineep§t  first  in  time  or  order, 
the  first  See  Primce.]  1.  Chief;  highest 
in  rank,  character,  authority,  or  import- 
ance; first;  main;  essential;  most  connder- 
able :  as.  the  frineival  officers  of  a  govern- 
ment; the  prmeipai  men  of  a  city,  town,  or 
state ;  the  principal  arguments  in  a  case ; 
the  prindval  beams  of  a  building;  the  prin- 
eipat  productions  of  a  country.  'Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing.'  Prov.  iv.  7.  'The 
principal  men  of  the  army.'  Shak. — 2.  t  Of 
or  peilaining  to  a  prince ;  princely.  Spen- 
$er.— Principal  axis,  in  come  eeUUma,  the 
axis  wliich  passes  through  the  two  foci;  in  the 
parabola,  the  diameter  passing  through  the 
focus.  —  Principal  brace,  in  airp.  one  unme- 
diately  under  the  principal  rafters,  or  paral- 
lel to  them,  assistmg  with  the  prlncimds  to 
support  the  roof  timbers.— PrmeijMM  chal- 
lenge, in  law,  is  where  the  cause  assigned 
carries  with  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  par- 
tiality, favour,  or  malice.— iVinopoZ  pott, 
the  comer-post  of  a  timber-framed  house.— 
Principal  ray,  that  wliich  passes  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  q>ectators  eve  to  the  per- 
spective plane  or  picture,  -^frineipal  ras- 
ter; the  strong  rafters  used  for  trussixig  the 
beams  in  a  root  See  under  the  noun  Pbih- 
CIPAL,  6.  —  Principal  tectum,  in  crytUU.  a 
plane  passing  through  the  optical  axis  of  a 
crystaL  —  Principal  tubjeet  or  theme,  in 
mutie,  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  a  move- 
ment in  sonata  form,  as  om>osed  to  a  sub- 
ordinate theme.— Sth.  Chief,  leading,  main, 
great,  capital,  cardinal,  essentiaL 

Principal  (prin'si-palX  n.  L  A  chief  or 
head;  one  who  takes  a  leading  part;  one 
primarily  engaged;  a  chief  par^. 

Seconds  in  factions  do  many  times,  when  the  Ac- 
tion subdivideth,  prove /rtf'irt/a/r.  Bacon. 

We  «re  wA  principals  but  auailiaiics  la  the  war. 

Swift. 
8.  A  president  or  governor;  one  chief  in  au- 
thority; the  head  of  a  college  or  university 
in  Scotland,  and  of  several  colleses  in  Eng- 
lish universities,  or  oUier  institutions.— 8.  In 
law,  (a)  the  actor  or  absolute  perpetrator 
of  a  crime,  or  an  abettor.  A  principal  in 
the  first  degree  is  tibe  absolute  perpetrator 
of  the  crime ;  a  principal  in  the  second  de- 

Cls  one  who  is  present,  aiding  and  abet- 
_  the  fact  to  l>e  done:  distinguished  from 
an  aecettory.  In  treason  all  persons  con- 
cerned are  principals.  (Jb)  A  person  who 
employs  another  to  act  under  him  or  for 
him,  the  person  so  eiApIoyed  being  termed 
opent  (e)  A  person  for  whom  another  be- 
comes surety;  one  who  is  liable  for  a  debt 
in  the  first  instance.— 4.  In  oom.  a  capital 
sum  lent  on  interest,  due  as  a  debt  or  used 
as  a  fund:  so  called  in  distinction  to  interett 
or  projltt.—^.  In  mtuic,  the  name  of  a  stop 
or  row  of  metal  pipes  in  an  organ  tuned  an 
octave  higher  than  the  diapason,  an  octave 
lower  than  the  fifteenth,  and  serving  to 
blend  the  two  as  well  as  to  augment  the 
volume  of  sound.  All  the  other  stops  are 
tuned  from  the  prineipaL—%.  A  main  tim- 
ber in  an  assemblage  of  carpentry;  especi- 
ally one  of  those  rafters  which  are  larger 
than  the  common  rafters,  and  which  are 
framed  at  their  lower  ends  into  the  tie- 


beam,  and  at  their  npper 
united  at  the  Ung-post  c 
against  the  ends  of  the 
when  queen-posts  are  used, 
support  the  purlins,  whidi  again 
common  rafters,  and  thus  the  whole 
(rf  tlie  roof  is  sustained  by  the 

The  very /ru«r(^kaj;r  did  secfl 
And  all  to  topple. 


I  to 


7.  In  the  Jinc  arte,  the  chief 
in  a  woric  of  art  to  whidi  the  rest  are  U> 
subordinate.— a  One  of  the  tnzreCa  or 
nades  of  waxwork  and  tapers  witti 

the  posfs  and  centre  of  a  hearse  w«l 

merly  crowned.    Oxford  QUotmry,  — gLt  Ab 
heirloom.    CoweU. 

Principality  (prin-d-paM-tiX  m.    tft. 
dpaliU.}   1.  Sovereignty;  smaeine 

Nothing  was  given  to  Henry  bat  the  aaac  of  1 
all  other  abcolate  power  of /rm^^^tt/i^  hc_ 

2.  A  prince;  one  invested  with 

'  Nisroch  ot  principalitict  the 

ton. 

Let  her  be  a/r6MgMSt3(»' 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatnres  on  the 

8.  The  territorr  of  a  prince,  or  the 
which  gives  title  to  a  prince;  as,  ' 
vality  of  Wales.— 4.t  Superiofity; 
inance. 

If  any  myUery  he  elTective  of  tt>ifh— I 
then  thu  is  much  more,  as  having  the 
wdA  principality  above  everything  cbe. 

6.  Boval  state  or  condition.  Jer.  xiiL'l& 
Principally  (prin'si-pal-liX  adv.  In  the  prin- 
cipal or  chief  place ;  chiefiy;  above  all ;  aa. 
he  was  anxious  about  many  things^  but 
principally  about  this. 


They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of 
think  us  buuness  vi  principally  to  find  ink. 


Prlndpalnen  (prin'sl-pal-nesX 
state  of  being  principal  or  chief 

Prlndpate  (i»in'si-p&t),  fk    [L.  pKwripa 
tut,  from  prmcept,  a  prince.]  Prlnclygty; 
supreme  rule.  'lliei^rtncijMiee  of  the  whole 
church.'    Barrow. 

Prlndpla  (prinsip1-aX  ^  P^  fJ*-  pnm^ 
j^tum.  J  First  principles;  elements;  the  con- 
tracted title  of  the  PhUotovhice  NaUtraliM 
Prifidjna  Mathematica  of  I^ewton. 

Prlndpial  (prin-slp'i-alX  a.  Elementary; 
initiaL    Bacon. 

Prlndpiant  (prin-dp'i-antX  a.  BdaUacto 
principles  or  beginnings.  Coleridge.  tBLut.] 

RlnGl|kiate  (prin-sip'l-itX  v.t  (Fiom  L. 
principium,  a  beginning.  ]    To  initiate. 

It  imports  the  things  or  effects  prindpiattd  or 
effected  by  the  intelligent  active  principle. 

SirM.Hait. 

Pnnciplatlon(prin-sipl-r'shonX»-  [fttmi 
L.  prmeipium,  a  principle  or  element] 
Analysis  into  constituent  or  elemental  parts. 
Bacon.  *  A  faultless  prineipiation  ot  lan- 
guage.'   MelvilUBeU. 

Principle  (prin'si-plX  n.  \Vt.  prkneipt,fNm 
L.  principium,  a  b^;inning,  origin,  nrtnd- 
pie,  element,  from  princept,  prine^nt.  See 
PRiircE.  As  to  the  insertion  of  the  1  oomp. 
participle,  tyllable.]  l.t  Besinning;  com- 
mencement 'Doubting,  sad  end  of  prte- 
ctp^  unsound.'  Spenter.  Hence— 2.  A  source 
or  origin;  that  from  which  a  thing  prooeeda; 
the  primary  source  from  which  anything  11 
becomes,  or  is  known ;  element ;  wimoraiai 
sulMtance.  '  Found  that  one  flm  principU 
must  be.'    Dry  den. 

Modem  philosophers  suppose  matter  to  be  one 
simple  principU,  or  solid  ertentlon  dive>si6ed  by  its 
vark>us  shap4».  WaMx. 

S.  An  original  faculty  or  endowment  of  the 
mind. 

Under  this  title  are  comprehended  all  those  active 
principUi  whose  direct  and  ultimate  object  is  tha 
comrounicadon  either  of  cqjoyment  or  suffering  to 
any  of  our  fellow.creatures.  D." 


as 


govern- 
rkam. 


4.  A  general  truth ;  a  law  comprehendiBg 
many  sul>ordinate  truths ;  a  law  on  wU£ 
others  are  founded  or  from  which  othsis 
are  derived ;  an  axiom ;  a  maxim;  as,tiie|iria- 
ctpfes  of  morality,  of  law,  of  goveimncnt 

He  lays  down  these  fundamental  frineiplu 
those  of  three  lands  into  which  he  divides  all  govt 
ments.  Brotigi 

Our  conclusion,  then,  respecting  the  whole  qnes> 
tion  ot/lrst  principle*,  speculative  and  prmctical,  is 
this,  that  although  in  their  abstract  form  they  arv 
not  innate,  yet  that  there  are  innate  faculties.  « r 
laws  of  thought  which,  when  put  into  actkm  by  cx> 
perience,  necessarily  give  rise  to  them  as  pritaM%* 
Judgments ;  and  that  these  Judgments,  at  first  «i>> 
plied  in  the  concrete,  at  Iragth  by  a  process  of  ab- 
stractioo.  assume  a  perfect  axiomatic  form.  Expe- 
rience, accordinglv.  is  the  occasion  of  their  produc- 
tion, t>ut  their  real  cause  or  origin  b  to  be  roond  ia 
the  native  energy  of  the  human  mind.  y.  D.  MtrtU. 


Fite,  fMr,  fat.  fftll;       mi,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  m5ve;       tfibe.  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;      ii.  Be.  abttne;     f,  8c  Uy, 
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tiilr  ot  condnd :  *  wttlsit  nil*  of  ictlon ;  ■ 
doctrine :  u,  the  t>nn«p<u  of  tbe  Stole*  or 
o(  the  BplcuMuii ;  benca.  •  ilaht  rule  of 
oooduct;  uiiiightiMH;  M,>iniD<d}Hviap<i. 

OfUiUi,  oflmnour.  ^SiSilrn. 

6.  Oround  of  coadnet;  &  ntotlTB. 

7,  In  e^m.  (a)  ■  coDiponent  port^  in  ele- 
meot;  ai,  the  caaitltuent  printipla  ot 
bodlH.  (b)A  iDbetuice.  od  tlie  prtience  of 
vhlch  certain  qnillUea.  common  to  ft  num- 
ber of  bodle*.  aepen±  See  ProxivtaU  Prin- 
eifUi  noder  PbozIHATB  —  d  principle  bS 
Annutn  uiUun  li  ■  Uw  of  Ktlon  Is  haawi 

inul  propenilt)' eonunon 


to  the  t 


oniUti 


Mudpl*  (prln'il'plX  V.  t.  pret  6,  pp.  vrin- 
ciplnl;  ppr.  sriiusijiJiiur.  1.  To  eilibllih 
or  Ai  in  certain  prlnclplei;  to  Impreu  with 
taa  (met,  good  or  111 :  tued  In  put  partl- 
olple,  -Willi  nHHtneapHncuiItd!'  JKUon. 
&  To  eiUbUtb  OnuU  In  the  mind  ot 


^\'t 


_.jd  KBtl    A  coxcomb;  i 

cdted  penon;  a  pert  jouiw  nwue.    S^ak. 
^^ — '»  (prlnclt^h  nTlFrom  Sir  John 
'*,  the  phjilclan  and  Datnral  philoeo- 
K  leum  ot  Cniclfena,  the  eole  re- 

, tl»«ol  which  la  P.  antttwrtutioa, 

a  remarkable  cabbace-like  plant  eonOned  to 
XerKoelen'i  talaod,  uid  hence  ortao  called 
Kerguelen'i  liland  cabbage.  It  li  a  power- 
ful tntlMorbatlc,  uid  la  iondoabU  to  the 
cnm%  of  (hlpi  tonchlng  at  Rertrnclon'i 

mnk(prl>i 

of  pranl.) 

U)  pat  on  itnlel; 

„--ln«k),  i.i.     To  deck; 

tuUcall);;  to  diiHor  adjuat  to  oileutallon; 
ai,  to  prink  the  hair.     Cineper. 


Pilnk  <prln«k)^  I 


to  adorn  tan- 


r.  prinot,  the  hollr, 
reiemblea)  A  Kanni 
Lhe  naL  order  Aqnl- 


Prlnksr  r  pringk'tr'L 

m&M  (pri'noiXn.  I 
which  thl>  pmiu  muc 
ot  ihrube  belonglnc  b 
tolltuea.  rbe  •pecle 
Amertea,  the  Wait  In 


lirlfht  red  ho1I*-llk<  berrlea.  while  in  uthen 
they  are  purple  or  black.  The  baik  and 
teirle*  oC  P,  rtrHrillatvt  poBeu.  in  an  emi- 
nent denee,  the  propertlea  ol  aetrtngent 
■Dd  (OEUe  medtdne^  alone  with  antlaeptlD 
powen,  /*.  glabtr  u  oied  m  a  tubetltnla 
loi  tea.  Called  alB  Wintrr^err^. 
MBt(pilBtX  «.(.  [Shoftonod  from  *iiuirln(, 
OarfiKt:  IV.  tw^ninlt,  Impreolon,  ilanip. 
■  participial  (arm  from  imjnvlndn,  to  print, 
ImpilDt.  from  L,  fjniiriniii,  impnttum,  to 
prea  [which  tat).]  1.  To  Irapren;  to  tm- 
winL     'Printing  their  hoofs  on  the  oirth,' 

parenfa  kiiL'  Buron.— I.  To  mark  bjptvia- 
Ing  on*  thing  on  another. 

3.  To  tike  an  hnpieaton  ot;  to  form  hyln- 
prewioDi  to  itamp.  'Pethapt  amue  foot- 
■tepi  pnnUd  in  (ho  cUy.'    Roteomtnmi- 

4.  To  Hi  deeply.  ■(  in  the  mind  or  memoty. 


ft  In  ipedflc  or  technical  ic nil 

plate,  a  1 

prttit  bookie  cnffra*Uigi.  Uthographa.  &c. 
(6)  To  itamp  or Imprese  with  coloured  Bg- 
aret,  u  cotton  cloUi.  See  CAUOO-PUNTma. 
(e)  In  phoUff.  to  take  a  poajtire  picture  of, 
at  fnnn  a  negative,  on  luitably  prepared 

Prtnt  (print),  n  i  1.  To  uh  or  practlie  the 
art  of  typography,  or  of  taking  improaiioni 
of  letters,  ITgnres,  and  the  Uke.-l.  To  make 
booka  by  mean*  of  the  pnu ;  to  publlah  a 

Print  tprint). 

SenUtlon,  made  by  i 

or  thing  on  another:  hence.  M  a  mark,  Tes- 

tlge.  or  Imprtiaion  ot  any  kind;  a  Itamp 

1  Printed  letten;  the  impreialona  of  typea 
in  general,  conaidered  In  regard  to  form, 
aUe,  Ac;  aa. a amall print,"  aiaige print 


.  cbiuact«r,  figure,  o 


•■'.'3S 


or  Bgare  of  anything  i 

apeclBcally.  ah  engrail  _ 

print!  ol  eminent  paraona.'     /,  D'In. . 

(fr)  A  printed  publication,  more  eapecially  ■ 

newapqier  or  other  perlodlcaL 


SA  printed  cloth,    (df  A  plaater  caat  ol  a 

from  a  mould.  Oxford  OUfan/.  (<)  In 
phoiey.  a  poaitiVG  picture.— /nprin'.  (a)  In 
H  printed  form;  Itaued  from  the  preaa;  pub- 
li^ed.     'I  lure  >  ballad  in  pnil.'    .SAnt 


— Out  of  print,  a  phraac  which  aigniflea  tiut, 
of  a  printed  and  publlihed  work,  there  are 
no  coplea  lor  aale,  or  none  tor  aale  by  Lhe 
pnbllaher. 

M]it«I-«iXMli(prinfed-(mdi),n.j>l.  FUnted 
or  ftgured  callcoea. 

Prliit8r(print'«r),ii  One  who printa  booka, 
pamphleta.  newapapera,  and  auch  like;  alio, 
one  who  print*  aotb,  or  one  who  taket  liu' 


other  mitcifal;   thd 


on  paper,  clulh,  or  other  mitcil 

buaineaa  of  a  printer;  typography. 

an  ■everal  diitlncC  branjhea  ol  thi 

tliB  printing  of  book*,  ftc.  with  movable 

tjpea;  typography;  the  printing  of  engrarad 


It  In  relief  upon  separate  pieci 
id  therefore  capable  of  IndcAnl 


atereotype  platea  (ae> 

are  eflected  either  by  lupernclal  or  anrfaoe 

by  llDcsl'  or  cylindrical  prenore,  aa  in  the 

roller,  aa  In  the  copperpfite-preia  or  roller- 
pr«a  The  plgmenti  or  ink*,  of  whatever 
colour,  are  always  laid  upon  the  aurtace  ot 
the  type*  or  itcFBotype  plate.  Wood-cuta 
andotherengnTlngiinrellefarcaltoptlnted 
In  thla  manner.  £i  copper  and  alaal  plalo 
printing  th*  cliiracten  are  cnBraTen  In  In- 
Ugllo,  and  [he  Ink*  conUlned  within  the 
lluea  ol  the  eagravingi,  end  not  upon  the 


]  two  departments— com notif  tor 


l-Oulon'; 
divided 

'SSTl^g  o(t°lmp™Kn«'(roii  the  typea  ao 
arranged;  the  workmen  employed  are  there- 
fore dlatingulahed  into  two  claaeea  — cent- 
potitorr  and  prtttMen.  Printing  was  llrst 
introduced  Into  England  by  WUIiaDi  Caxton 
about  llTl.- 1.  Inphetaj.  tbe  ett  orartot 
obtaining  a  poiltlre  photographic  pictDie 
from  a  nenliTe.  or  a  picture  In  which  the 
llghta  and  ihades  are  true  to  nature  Irom 
one  In  which  they  are  reversed. 

Prtntine-rrame  (print'ingtr&mX  n.    i,  in 

Utterprai  printirig.  a  atand  to  support  the 
cases  containing  typea  at  which  s  compositor 
works.— S.  In  DAofu^.  a  quadrangular  shallow 
box  In  which  aenaltlred  paper  la  placed 
beneath  a  negative  and  exposed  to  the  direct 

moUlW-tllk  (prtntlng-ingkX  n.  Ink  obhI 
by  printer*  ot  tauoka  It*  composition, 
generally  speaking,  is  lloaeed«lI  boiled  to 
a  vamiah,  with  coloonnti  matter  added  to  it. 

Prlntlnx-mAelllllB  (prlnl'lng-mi-ah«n),  n. 
A  marine  for  taking  imprestlona  from 
type,  electrotype,  or  atereotype  forma,  steel 
or  copper  plates,  lithographic  stones.  Ac 
Prlntlug-niacblDee  include  a  lelf-lnkini  ap- 


lerorPerCecUng 
pmilons  from  engraved  plates,  from  atone. 

•econd  element  In  a  compound  rather  than 

aaeparate  word;  aa,  calico-printer;  Utho- 

gnu^lc-prinler. 
Prlntu'i-dtvU  (pnnf*rnle-Til>,  n.    The 

newest  apprentice  lad  In  a  prlntlng-oOlce. 
Printer^ -Ink  ( print 'tn-lngk),   n.      Bee 


rintingct 
(UnltH 


Pnnt-fiald(print'tUd).  n.    A  pHot-work; 

Pilntlns (printing). n.  l.Theartorpractice 
ol  luipreialng  letters,  charactcn,  or  figures 


a.  and  they  are  moved  eltber  by  ha 
a  eSected  by  a  i 


.,  .,  _  ;yltndor  or  seveial 

:yllnden;lDotbenbyaflatpreaalDn.llketlis 
jreiB  pUten.  The  llrst  aelt  attlna  printlng- 
nachlne  datea  rrcmapatentofVMchol- 
nolnlTM;  the  next  practical  attempt  was 


Kara  afterwards  by  I 
essra  Koenlgand 
the  TiiUM  of  Kov.  I 
steam,  at  the  rate  c 
bonr.    Since  [hei«i 


Jooreali  to  b«tweaa  !0 

_ .    he™  forne»rlT»li  Undi 

at  printlu  vheusvar  ipeed  uid  teoaoaa 
■nd«li£lc.  TtiBUignTliuitaomtlwnll- 
known  dDDbls^srlidiur  ptaaoUiKiiBoUiia, 
wblch  smbndlM  the  piticlid*  of  Kotolg  ud 
BMur*!.  TtMbIuikihMt«lin>sbt  bjB 
nHh  of  sBdlia  Upa  and  bald  In  podtiui 
ivimd  the  larn  rarDlriu  ejrllDder  i,  ODdsr 
which  Itnmlhi  fonuoT  tTI»  pnrlMUlT 
Inked  by  lbs  roUan  ee.    Bj- "  "- 


ledtataqrllndwidilthBhidJ 

^iated  ihMt  li  puMd  to  Uu  Mcond  luge 
i^lhkder  «,  when  Iti  other  tide  li  printed. 
and  the  potfBcted  abeeC  1>  dellTered  be- 
tween the  two  erlladen/. 

Mntbyt-offlM,  PilaUiiK-ltoaM  ( print' - 
iDMMla  print^-hoa). n,  Ahomeorsfflce 
wGere  latteipnv  printfna  li  eiecntsd. 

FTlntliiK-Mper  Cprlnt'ing-tii-Mr),  n. 
Paper  (b  6e  mad  In  printing  Doofci,  nin- 
phlet^  Ac,  M  dlMlngnldwd  from  lentiae- 
paprr,  vr^ppia0-paprr,  Aa. 

fe1]|tiiiS-pgr«ea(pTint1ng-pree),fL  Aum 
tortbapilntinaotboolu.^  fiia  prtn^log- 
pra*  ii  amaoUDe  an  which  tha  matter  to  ba 
prlotad  ttoa  lalild  on  to  evan  mrfaoe  horl- 


parallal  lurface,  Ukewiw  ninaUj  of  iren, 
called  a  platen.  hT  mean*  of  a  icnw,  leTer. 
or  both  eombtnad.    TIU  aarlj  in  the  nlne- 

•crev  preai,  hardly  an  J  improTamuit  tiaTing 
taken  place  lince  the  earijr  it '  •■•--'- 


If  block- 


prlnUng.     Since  then,  howerer,  meny  im- 
'"  have  been  effected.    See  PaniT- 

s.  PUNTINa. 


PlintiIIK-tna(pHt]t'in>-tIp),  n.  Letter- 
piaa  type olnTioiii  klnda oaad by  prloten 
tar  booki.  newipapera.  end  Job-mnk. 

Printing. WbMl  ( print 'inc-whtU  •>.  a 
■haal  with  lettan  or  Bgnrai  on  Ita  peii- 
pherj  OHd  In  paging  or  nninberlng  ma- 
chinal or  in  tlcket-printtiu  machlnea. 

nintlaM  (pcintlegl  a.  LaaTlng  no  print 
or  Impreailon.     '  Thn*  I  Mt  my  praUlii 


containing  a  ooUectlan'ot  engrarlnBt. 
PrUit4titor(pilnfHl4r),n.    Onewhoulli 

print*  or  angrartnia, 
rrtnt-iliop  (prlnt^hop),  n.    A  ibop  where 

prlata  are  lotd. 


tti^calaud 


{ptinf  nftrk),  n.  An  eMablltb- 
lucui  wuceh  machine  or  block  prtntlng  li 
carried  on:  a  place  forprinling  calicoea. 

Flion  (pri'on),  n.  lOr.  pritn,  a  law.]  A 
genu)  of  oonnlo  bird^  belonging  to  the 
palnl  family.  They  are  found  In  the 
aoathem  aeea-  Tnaa  Ita  coloor  one  n>eclea 
la  called  the  Una  HMt 

Mimld»(pri-oii'l-de).n.pI.  (Or.prian. 
a  law.  and  aldoi,  llkeneta. )  A  family  ot 
longicom  beetlea,  generally  ot  large  (lie. 
The  [niecti  of  thli  family  chiedj  D^uent 
[he  great  (oreiti  of  tropical  climate*  In 
which  the  tree*  are  old  and  large  The 
larne  of  Prionv4  cervioornit  (lug-hom 
beetle),  a  South  American  ipedea,  are  eaten 
by  the  natlTaa.  One  apeclea,  F.  Dcriariiu, 
li  fonnd  la  England. 

FrlOIlOdon  ft>n-ea'a-don\  n,  [Or.  priSa,  a 
law,  and  odoul,  a  tooth,]  L  A  geatu  of  car- 
oItotou*  quadrapeda  ot  the  tamlly  Virerrl- 

j 1....  diitingui^mi  by  th^  Jagged, 

_...  -He  teei"-      " "--  ' " ' 

Jara, 

tang.  See  DiLUNDUKa. 
the  genua  Carcbarlai,  (h> 
temperato  Haa 

Prior  (pii'or).  a.  [L  prior,  a  conipar.  to 
whlcb  pniRU,  Bnt,  li  the  uiperL  Bee 
PUHE.]  Preceding,  eipeclally  In  the  order 
ot  time;  earlier;  prenoiuj  roregoiog:  ante- 
cedent; antorlor;  ai,  a  pnor  dlacorery. 


Prior  (ptTor),  Ada.  Frerlonily;  antecsdently; 
aa,  be  had  never  been  there  prior  to  that 

Mer(pn'ark  •>.  ILL.  Drfivr.  aprlor,  tron 
wior,  forma,  nperlor  In  place  or  itatlon. 
See  aboie.]  The  mperlor  ot  a  priory  or  ■ 
monaatery  of  lover  than  abbatlal  rutk;  a 
monk  neat  In  dignity  to  an  abbot. —OanMral 
prior,  ana  that  goTenu  the  Inmalea  of  a 

diotlan  lAolly  from  the  abbot— Omacnft- 
eoJ  prior,  one  not  andar  thelnrladlctlon  of 
an  abbot— Orondiirfer, a  tttla  olTen  to  the 
i>MiiiMwHMTijaffftfipprloriea of  vie  military 
orden  of  8t  John  of  Jenualem,  ot  Halt^ 
and  of  the  Templan. 

momte  (prfor-atX  n.  The  govetnmant, 
dignity,  or  office  ot  a  prior;  prlorahlii. 

pTlbrau  (prTor-ei),  n.  The  teniale  head 
in  a  convent  of  nmia,  next  In  rank  to  an 

Frlortnr  (pil-oi^-ta  il  I.  The  itala  ot  be- 
hig  prior  or  antecedent  In  time,  or  of  pre- 
ceding aomethlng  elae;  aa.  prfon^  of  birth 
"  " ■ In  place  or  rank.      ■Eight 


worthy  joor  prianty.' 
Srecedenca  or  preferen 
debt*  an  paid  in  prinril 


■Hewed  BriBrilf  over  othen.  that  la  are 

allowed  to  latUfy  tbetr  claim*  out  of  the 

eatalaflnt—Sm.  Antecedence,  precedence, 

pre-eminence,  prrterenee. 
morlr  (prt'or-D),  ode.     Antecedently. 
FTlanhv  (ptTor-ihlp},  n.     The  lUto  oi 

— 'TOTjor;-- ' — •- 

irfo-ili 

— _j  a  prior  or  prlL ,  __  „ 

d^ntty  below  an  abbey.  - 

amaU   lellgloaa   houae   ' 

dependent  —  ~  * ■ 

other  com 


itn;.    GootfricA, 

L  Price.— S.  Pralae;     CAnuBir, 
» (prii'i)),  n.     [O.FT.,  prizing,  rating 
^.tronipriKr.toe>timatc,orln  mean 
rather  from  prite,  a  taUug-]     1.  A 


ri^t  which  bob 
porting  twenty 


priH,  a  taking. 

line  from  every  iblp  Im- 

_     ..le  mait     ThI*  by  charter 

ot  Edward  I.  wa*  exchanged  Into  a  duty  ot 
two  ihiUlngs  for  eveirlnn  Imported  by 
merchant  •trangen.  and  called  butleraEe. 
"lafigbt 


becante  paid  to  the  kingi 


.., _.-.1ght 

Geo,  III,  IT.— 1  Ihe 
igi  to  tbe  crown  of 
uwtnl  piiie  at  aea : 


andlnNon 


irthem  Italy. 
.  1).  n.    rPerhap*  Ir 
gTaip,a taking.]  A_lcTer,  Alaowrlttfln/' 


ie(pri«).n.    rPer 
-p.a taking.]  Ale 


AlKi  wH'ttsn  iVwuu^Q 

PrlMt  (prill,  n.  An  entarprlte;  an  advvD. 
tun,  'BUUtelDckeleiaepriat.'  Sptnarr. 
Prla»,bolt  (prii-bail).  n.  In  pun.  one  of  tlia 
knobi  of  iron  on  the  cheek*  of  a  gqn-CAr- 
rUge  to  keep  the  handiplke  bom  allpptns 
when  priaing  np  the  breech. 
Mger t  (.pMtl),  n.  One  wbo  conlanda  for 
a  priie;  a  prlaer.  Shak. 
nimn  (prlxml  n.  [L  and  Or.  pKmui,  from 
prii4,to*««,l  1,  Ingtom.  atolia  wboae  banna 
or  end*  are  any  limilar,  aqnal  and  p«nll«I 
plane  Ignre*,  and  wboie  ilde*  are  parallelo- 
grama  Prlinii  are  called  trUngu- 
—  lar,  square,  pentagonal,  Ac,  ac- 

coralng  u  the  Dgute*  of  their  aula 
are  triangle*,  ■qnam.  peotagiui^ 
At.     epaclDcalty— 1,  An  opUca) 


Tri«=r.i"  tofmnwIUiweUpoIlahedrtdi^ 
IMhu.  wblcbmeetlnthneparallellliw^ 
Tunntnc  from  tbe  three  uiglee 
of  the  one  end  to  the  three  anglea  ol  the 
other.  Prinn*  are  tbe  eeMutial  part*  ot  the 
appantn*  ued  for  decompoelng  light,  and 
eiaminlng  the  pioperUea  ot  it*  component 
part*,  a*  In  apectnun  anelyil*.- ^lArawMic 
prim,  a  priim  through  which  an  buMaat 
beam  ot  light  I*  re* — "' ■" — 


ea  ofnneqiuil  di*peTd*e 

-  -—  n-glaK- 

vnied   by 


pfeee*  of  Iceland-apar  cemented  toratber 
by  Canada  balaam;  the  baleem  totally  re- 
flect* the  ordinary  r»  of  light  allowing  the 
eitraordlnary  ray  only  to  be  tranmltted. 
PTlgnULtle^  FlUmfttlMl  fprlx-matlk. 
mat'lk-alX  a,  1,  KeHmblUijg  ot  partai 
to  a  prion;  aa,a])runiaf<<t(&nn.— E,  3«Hir- 
al«d  or  dlitrlbuted  by  a  tranaparant  prum: 
formed  by  a  priam;  ik  priimatic  apectnan. 
— Pritmatie  colewt,  the  three  prlmaiy  cot- 
onn,  red.  yelloK,  bine,  and  the  aecondiiT 
tint*   ariilng  from   their   Inlertnlitiire — 

orange,  green.  Indigo,  v 

rayofllehllidecompoaei..    „ 

aptiem.  Bee  Colour,  8rai-tBniL—_ 

tie  ecmpau,  a  *urTeylng  initnmient.  Btted 
wltb    a   piiun,  f>  .... 


tmpued  in  paadng  throogfa 


FTlnnatlcally  (prli-mat'lk-al-ll).  sdi     In 


Priimatiiallu  figured    Btylt. 
1  (prla-ma-toi'dal),  a.  [Or.  prit- 


ma,  priamoto*.  a  priam,  ai . 

Having  aprlxm-tlka  toim. 
PHgfnwieBjmfc  (prla-menld-ma), «,    [Qr. 

pritma,  a  priim.  and  fncAynm,  an  Intndon] 

In  aot.  tlania  compoaed  of  priamatical  cella 
Prlmaold  (prii'mold),  n.     (Or.  jTrinaa.  a 


Havii^Ui 


proaciiet  to  the  form  of  *  prion. 

R-imiOlilil  (prli-mol'daU  a.     I 
fonn  of  a  prlunold. 

PrlamTCPri'^l),a.    Pertaining  to  or  like  a 
priam;  priimatlc 

niion  (pil'ion  or  pri'm),  n.  [Fr.  p 
prigians;  from  L  prrhmiio.  pra* 
contr.  prantto,  prenaioiiii,  a  capture,  appre- 
heudlug.  from  pnAendo,  to  aeiKL  wbance 
jnvAannlf,  omnAciuf.  winpraAand,  Ac]  A 
place  of  conllnament,  or  Involnntafy  r*- 
iCralnt:  e*peci*lly.  a  public  building  tiirihe 
conBnement  or  late  cuatody  of  crimdataaal 
other*  committed  by  procea*  ot  law;  a  ]*1L 


Uied  adjectivally. 


SAot. 


a,  fir,  tat,  Igll:       ml,  met  her;       pine,  pin;      ndle,  not,  m 


rom  liberty:  tolm- 
1  In  gaol  ol  mew.' 
■.t  win  priran  talw 


a,  Be  abune;      J,  Sc.  by. 


PKIBOH-BABI 


mnl  iport  ooiuliting  chledr  of  miming  ud 
batng  ponaed  trom  loaii  or  bua*.  (Sm 
Base.)    Callad  ilH  Prldm-kan,  i>riB«r'i 


Priaon-ahlp  (prl'ion-ihtp),  i 
bp  fbr  rscslTUig  ud  dfltaiD 

mMn-TMl  (prrion-rui). 
rligfl  lor  coaTejlng  priKnen. 

PrlftMWitlnu  (i^Ui^iui'Uiiu),  n.  [Or. 
pritlit.  ■  uv»  ud  oA'aftMa^  a  ijdnfl.  ]  A 
giDiu  ot  BD-ipiiisd  IWiu  found  In  th»  oolite 
and  inppoHa  to  belong  \a  Uu  Cotntokm- 
UdB.    Alio  WTlUn  n-SouonUiu. 

Una.  •PtitSaattiiBUtrn.'  HoUnHiL 
MrttlU  (prii'Un).  B.  IL.  prittmu$; -m 
iXMtMtinar.^rAiu,  Ac.)  Of  or  boloogJna 
to  k  priinltl*a<ir*i^*utearp«rlod:  Di£ 
glnill  prImltlTai  h,  tlia  pritUnt  InnoccDO* 
of  Adam;  tho  pniltei  manun  ot  >  pwpla. 

baoarpLc^f 


Bn.  Oiigliial,  flnt,  prImltlTe.  anclan^  old, 

Prlltlj  (prii'tli),  n.     The  generic  nui*  ol 

Ifagunfldi. 
mtoh  (prjch).  n.  [A  KTMoed  lonn  o(  prickJ] 

1.  A117  uarp-polnted  initrnment;  u  initm- 

mnt  for  making  holei  In  the  grouDd:  alio. 

an  eal-ipur,     [FrorlacUl]  —  il  Plqu«i 

oSenoi  taken. 

JrUdWl  (prtcli'el).  n  [Dbo.  ot  pritch.]  In 
/arrvry.  a  punch  emplored  for  making  or 
enlarging  the  nal1-ho]ea  Ln  a  horK.ihoe,  or 
tor  Mmporattl;  liuertlog  Into  a  nail-bole  to 


PHnt'dMBttt  (prt-rafdo-taent).  A.  (O  ] 
In  Oenuii  anlranlUM.  a  gndnala  who.  on 
hU  own  ■ppUoUioD  to  tha  goiamiag  bodjr 
ol  a  milTaiiUx.  la  admtttod.  after  glring 
•TidtDce  of  adiowte  qaallOcMlaM,  Into  lU 
alaS  at  pabUo  leaclMn.  HIa  leobuaa  are 
--'  Ta  thaofllclal  notlce-bottrd,  ildt 


u  equal  fozno  and  *j 
erajr  public  pnTpoaa.     The  priTat-docen 
ptiTUegei  ud,  howerer,  at  tUl  point     1 

d^  cAaln;     Ch,8c.lo<k;     g.  ffo;     ],> 


venJty,  and  reoeli 


nvsited  wllb  pobtic  oBlce  or  erapli 
lot  harlog  a  pnbllc  or  nfficlal  chan 


ol  tMt.    Buch  Ullt  are  brao^t  1 


-- JBfcdl 

„ dlatlng^ihad   L. 

pnbUo  poUc;  In  which  the  « 
an  InlereHed.  —  Pri«—  ■ 
attached  to  the  reildi 
other  pilfUned  penai 

publicly 


I  Aap^  a  chapel 


tamlliea  —In  private,  n 


— Prieate  tcay,  In  taa.  la  a  war  or  paaaage 
In  which  a  mu  ha*  an  intereii  u<f  right, 
Ihough  the  ground  maj  belong  to  uothar 

PrjTnt«  (prCTaU,  n. 

lerMt;  puiicular  bniJni 

be  nnmlndf"'  ~' ^^- 

MPHraoj-. 

prieatt.'  Stm^ — *.  a  cuojjiluu  KjEiuer^  dda 
ol  tha  lovMt  ruk  In  the  umj ;  at,  he  wai 
onlf  a  pruate.^Tht  privaU:  oppoaed  tf> 
tkepuAOe.    [Ran.] 


no^fn- 


(prl-Tat-Sr^,  n.    fFrom  prieaU.l 

L  A  thip  or  vauel  of  warownad  and  equipped 

by  one  or  more  private  penoDi.  and  llemued 


A  tknHVf  /r4ai1ivr.  caUvd  CaofsU  UartiL  «ai  a 

PrlntMT  <prf-nt4rl  e  t    To  uniie  h^  a 
priiralecr  tor  the   piupow  of  wdilng  an 

PriTaleetlng  wa*  abouiihgd,  b>  between  tha 
p"'"  "■""'         ipean  natlona^  bj  tiie  Treatj 


IL  (prl'Tat-An'man),  fL 

:'«t-ll),  (ufe.    Lin  a  pi 
ler;  not  openlT  or  pabll 


•ntiall>:  M,  ha  la  not  iiritaMtv  baoaflted. 
pTlTiilanMi  (prrral-neaX  ■.  1-  Saon 
prlracT-  — 1.  Betlranient;  aaclotlon  tr 
compainT  or  aodetr — s.  The  itate  ol  an 
diTldnal  In  the  rank  of  eonmwQ  dUieni, 


raUon  ^ri-vi'ihonLn.  [L.  priaaKo,  froi 
in.    See  Fuvatb.)    1.  The  atale  of  bi 


Ing  deprived;  partlcalarijr,  depriTatlon  or 

— -■■-'  ' laary  tor  comlort; 

gairfion  vaa  eom- 
aunender.— I.  The 


FTlntm  (priir'aHn  o. 
tlon.— 1  Conilitlng  in  the  ahienca  of  as 
thing ;  not  poaltlTe.     PriTalivt  la  In  thing* 
what  jugalivr  li  In  propotltloiii. 

daore IhiSimkicl>lni3>  •^oU  Ute.  "'"'• 

■  In  gmm.  (a)  changing  Uu  acoie  ot'a 
word  from  poaltlra  tonegatlvaiaA  tpriaa- 
fiH  preOK.  in  dedicating  negation ;  ai»  a 
pTitadtt  mnL—Priralm  jumdieliait.  In 
SeoU  lau  a  court  la  add  to  hare  primivt 
^riiilutuni  In  a  particular  clan  of  eanae* 
when  it  li  the  onljr  court  entitled  to  adjodl- 

PilTatlTe(pilv-at-lTln.  1.  That  which  de- 
pend! on,  or  of  wuch  the  eaaance  la.  the 
abienee  nl  tomathing  elae,  aa  allenoe,  which 
exliU  hj  the  abaence  of  aannd, 

S.  In  gram,  (a)  a  pnfli  to  a  word  which 
change!  l(a  algnlDcatlon  and  glrea  it  a  eon- 
triirr  eenae,  aa  un  and  in  In  uiuaiw,  m- 
Auman.  The  word  maj  alao  be  uplled  to 
aoflliii*.  a*  iMt  Id  hannliti.  (A)  A  word 
which  not  onlj  predicates  negation  of  a 
quality  In  u  object,  bat  alio  InTolrea  the 
notion  that  the  abient  qnality  I)  natanlljr 
inherent  In  It,  and  l!  abient  through  loaa 

PrtTitlTrtyCpriT'at-lT.lD.odi  1.  Inapr^ 
vatlre  manner:  In  the  DianncTor with  the 
force  otapnTatlve.—Kt  By  the  abaence  ot 
lomethlng^  negatlTely.    [Etare.) 


(prir'at-lT-naa),  n.    The  con- 

being  priTali>&     [Sara  ] 

m»B,i  n.     Privy;  private.     CTmumt. 

PrlTrt  (priv'et),  n.  [Elym.  unknown.l  A 
pluC  ot  the  senui  Ugoitrum.  the  L.  nit 
gari,  called  ^lo  Prim  or  Print.  (See  LI. 
QUstHCti.)  The  evergreen  privet  la  of  the 
geuu!  Rhimnui.  Mock  privet  It  of  the  gS' 
nui  Fhlllyna. 

PrlTBtM,!  n.     Frivityi   private  boalueaa 

PriTllan  ftiriVi-Ien,  n.  [L  pritfle^um  u 
exceptloaal  law  made  In  favour  ol  or  Bgalnat 
■n;  [udlvldual.  ITom  on'vui,  aeparate,  pecu- 
liar, ud  Ux.  Ugii,  a^w.)  I.  Arlgaii  Im- 
munity, beueflt.  ot  advinlage  enloyed  bya 
peraon  or  IHMI7  ot  peraou  berond  the  com- 

— —utagea  d  other  hidlvldiuai:  the 

.  01  aome  deaiiabla  right,  or  an 
.  trom  lome  evil  or  bnrden:  a  pri- 
peraonal  favour  enjoyed;  a  pecnilar 
•ge;  >*.  to  have  the  privOiiie  at  bcdng 
yone'!peen;  to  have  the  prie^taj^ol 
m't  fneadahip ;  a  member  ol  par- 
'    '   a  the  pririltgi  of  InCrodncing 


enJoynwDt  ol 


prip£gt  of 


-Pimncl  prfiilepu  are  attached  to  the 


...J  of  partial] ,  _.. , , 

attached  Id  place :  aa,  Che  praUigtt  of  the 
palacM-rojal  In  England.  ^Queltfoq  of  j>riv- 
Ottt,  in  partfanuHt.  a  qaaatlon  albetlng 
the  privileiea  appartatnlng  to  the  membera 
of  dUier  home  Indlvldnallf ,  or  to  either 
houaa  coltecHvel;.  or  to  both  heutea  eon- 
Joined— ITrtt  (/  BritOtot  it  a  writ  to  de- 
liver a  privileged  pbraon  trom  ciutody  when 


i.  Ft.  ton;     Dg.  aliw: 


PBEY 
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PRIGKLT-HEAT 


4.  The  act  of  preying,  of  catching  and  de- 
vouring other  creatures;  rarage;  depreda- 
tion. 

Methonght  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiuiif;  at  his  cruel  Pny,       Shak. 

^Animal  or  htoMlL  qf  prey,  a  camivorous 
animal;  one  that  feeda  on  the  flesh  of  other 
animals. 

Prey  (pr§),  v.i.  To  take  booty;  to  collect 
spoil;  to  plunder;  to  rob;  to  pillage;  to  feed 
by  violence. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed 
While  kites  and  buzzards  pr^  at  liberty.    ShaA. 
A  thousand  wants 
Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men,  and/rvv 
By  each  cold  hearth.  TenHyxon. 

With  on  or  upon  before  the  object  of  rapine. 

(a)  To  rob;  to  plunder;  to  pillage;  as,  to 

pny  on  a  conquered  oountiy. 

They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint,  the  com* 
moaweaUh;  or  rather  not  pray  to  her,  but  /nry  on 
her.  ShaJt. 

Vb)  To  seize  as  prev;  to  take  for  food  by  vio- 
lence; to  seize  and  devour. 

Tis  the  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 

loprty  OH  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead.   Shak. 

(o)  To  rest  heavily  on,  as  the  mind;  to  cor- 
rode; to  waste  gradually;  to  cause  to  pine 
away. 

Language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love :  \x.prtys  Mfon  his  life: 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies. 

Addison. 

Preyer  (pr&'^rX  n.  He  or  that  which  preys; 
a  plunderer;  a  waster;  a  devourer. 

Pmrftilt  (pr&'ful).  a.  L  Prone  to  prey;  sav- 
age. '  The  preyfid  brood  of  savage  beasts. ' 
chapman.— 2.  Having  much  prey;  kiUincc 
much  game.  '  The  j>re]cfu2  princess  pierced 
and  pnck'd  a  pretty  pleasing  pricket'  Shak. 

Treying  (pr&'mg),  ppr.  Plundering;  corrod- 
ing; wasting  gntdually.  In  A«r.  a  term  used 
for  any  ravenous  beast  or  bird,  standing  on, 
and  in  a  proper  position  for  devouring  its 
prey. 

Prlal  (pri'alX  n.  See  Pair-botal.  De  Qmn- 
eey. 

Pnapean  (prl-i'p6-an),  n.  [L.  priapeia,  a 
collection  of  poems  upon  Priapua  by  various 
authors.]  A  species  of  hexameter  verse  so 
constructed  as  to  be  divisible  into  two  por- 
tions of  three  feet  each,  having  generally  a 
trochee  in  the  first  and  fourth  foot,  and  an 
amphimacer  in  the  third.    WoreegUr. 

Priapism  0;)ii'ap-izmX  n,  [From  Priapu».\ 
More  or  less  permanent  erection  and  ngid- 
itv  of  the  penis. 

Priaims  (prI-a'pusX  n.  In  Greek  and  Rom. 
myth,  the  god  of  procreation,  and  hence  of 
gvdens  and  vineyards,  where  his  statues 
were  placed.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite. 

Price  (pris),  n.  (O.Pr.  prtSfpreis,  Fr.  prix, 
from  L.  preHum,  a  price.  Beallv  the  same 
word  as  praite  (which  see),  and  prize,  to 
value.]  L  The  sum  or  amount  of  monev, 
or  the  value  which  a  seller  sets  on  his  goods 
in  market ;  the  current  value  of  a  commo- 
dity; the  equivalent  in  money  or  other 
means  of  exchange,  for  which  something  is 
bought  or  sold,  or  offered  for  sale;  cost 
' The  prto0  of  half  a  realm.'    Tewtyion. 

Come  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  with- 
out/rte.  Is.  It.  I. 

8.  Value;  estimation;  excellence:  worth. 

'  One  pearl  of  great  priee.'    Mat.  xiiL  20. 

Who  can  lind  a  rirtuous  woman?  for  her  ^ric*  is 
far  above  rubies.  Prov.  xxiL  lo. 

8.  Beward;  recompense. 

Tisthe/rfetfoftoa; 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  s^    Po^. 

—Price  cif  money,  in  eom.  the  price  of  credit; 
the  rate  of  discount  at  which  cai^ital  may 
be  lent  or  borrowed.  —Market  prioe,  or  ex- 
ehanaeabU  value,  that  value  in  exchange 
whicn  is  actually  got  for  anything,  which 
will  not  always  be  the  same  as  the  real  or 
natural  prict.— Natural  price,  amoiup  poli- 
tical economists,  the  same  thing  whioh  is 
meant  by  the  expression  real  wuue,  which 
is  said  to  be  dependent  solely  on  the  quan- 
ti^  of  labour  necessary  for  Uie  production 
of  a  thing.  See  Value, 
Price  (prisX  v.C    Lt  To  pay  for:  to  pay  the 

Erice  ol     'With  his  own  blood  price  that 
e  hath  spilt'   Spenmr.  —2.  f  To  set  a  price 

on;  to  estimate;  to  value;  to  prize.    See 

PRIZB.— 8.  To  ask  the  price  of.    [Colloq.] 
Prioe-ourrent  (pris-ku'rentX  n.    In  torn,  a 

periodical  account  of  the  current  value  of 

merchandise,  stocks,  dtc  Called  also  I*rie^ 

U*i. 
Priced  (prist),  a.     Set  at  a  value:  used 

mostly  in  composition;   as.  high -priesd, 

low-prieml 


Priceless  (pris'les),  a.  L  Invaluable;  too 
valuable  to  admit  of  a  price.  '  The  price- 
iMaJeweL'  Beau.  <fri>'{.— 2.  ¥rithout  value; 
worthless  or  unsaleable.  Bp.  BarUno.— 
8th.  Invaluable,  inestimable,  unvalued. 

Price-list  (prirlist).  n.     See  Priob-our- 

RBMT. 

Pri<dc(prikX  n.  [A.  Sax.  priea,j>neu,  a  point, 
adot:  D.pniir,aprick,apuncture;  Dan.j>rtJi;, 
a  dot;  Sw.  prick,  a  point,  a  dot,  a  prick. 
The  word  occurs  also  in  the  Celtic :  W.  pric, 
askewer ;  Ir. pricadh,  agoad, prioea,  asting. ] 

1.  A  slender  pointed  instrument  or  substance, 
which  is  hm  enough  to  pierce  the  skin ;  a 
thorn;  a  skewer;  a  nnall  sharp -pointed 
thing.  *Pins,  wooden  priofcg,  nails.  iS%al;. 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  agafaist  the/rtbtx.  Acts  ix.  $. 

2.  A  puncture  or  wound  by  a  prick  or  prickle; 
a  sting. 

No  asps  were  discovered  in  the  place  of  her  deatii, 
only  two  small  insensible  pricks  were  found  In  her 
arm.  Sir  T.  Brnme. 

8.  Fig.  a  stinging  or  tormenting  thought; 
remorse.  Shak.— A.  A  dot,  point,  or  small 
mark;  roeciflcally,  (a)  the  point  on  a  target 
at  which  an  archer  snoots.  *  Phaer  did  hit 
the  prick.'  Churchyard.  (&)t  A  mark  on  a 
dial  noting  the  hour. 

Now  Phaethon  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 

And  made  an  evening  at  the  rooontide/ri£A.  SMaJt. 

(c)  t  A  mark  denoting  degree ;  pitch.  *  Prick 
of  highest  praise.'  Spenser.  (cQt  A  mathe- 
matical point.  Warner. — 6.  The  print  of  the 
foot  of  a  hare  or  deer  on  the  ground.— 
6.  NauL  a  small  roll ;  as,  a  prick  of  spun 
yam;  a i>ricii; of  tobacco. 
Prick  (prik),  v.t  [  A.  Sax.  prieeidn.  From 
the  noun ;  comp.  Q.  prikken,  IceL  prika,  to 

f trick.]  1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed 
nstrument  or  substance;  to  puncture;  as,  to 
prick  one  with  a  pin,  a  needle,  a  thorn,  or  the 
like.  — 2.  To  cause  to  point  upwards;  to 
erect:  said  chiefly  of  the  ears,  and  primarily 
of  the  ];K>inted  ears  of  an  animaL  Generally 
with  up;  hence,  to  prick  up  the  ear$,  to  listen 
with  eager  attention ;  to  evidence  eager  at- 
tention. [The  phrase  implies  that  the  nearer 
is  Btartled,  surprised,  or  much  interested  by 
some  piece  of  sudden  intelligence,  and  is 
borrowed  from  the  habit  of  some  animals 
pricking  up  their  ears  on  any  sudden  cause 
of  alarm.1  'A  hunted  panther  . . .  pricks 
her  listening  ears.'    Dry  den. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  fu 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war. 
Pricks  M/  his  ears  Drydcn. 

8.  To  fix  by  the  point;  as,topriel;aknifeintoa 
board.  —4.  To  bang  on  a  point  '  The  cooks 
prick  a  slice  on  a  prong  of  iron.'  Sandys.— 
5.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  pin  or  pointed 
instrument  *  An  old  hat  and  '  the  humour 
of  forty  tandeB* pricked  in't  for  a  feather.' 
Shak.— 6.  To  designate  or  set  apart  by  a  punc- 
ture or  mark:  frequently  with  off.  'Their 
names  are  pnciirt'  Shak. 

I  wiU  send  afew  stoups  of  wine  to  assist  your  carouse; 
but  let  it  be  over  before  sunset.  Andhukyei  let  the 
soldiers  for  dutv  be  carefully /rirdn/tf^;  and  see  that 
none  of  them  be  more  or  liHS  partakers  of  your  de- 


bauch. 


Sir  tr.  Scott. 


7.  To  spur;  to  goad;  to  incite:  often  with 
on. 

My  Aiity  pricks  me  #m  to  utter  that 
Which  dse  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 

Skak. 

8.  To  affect  with  sharp  pain ;  to  sting  with 

remorse. 

When  they  heard  this  they  were  prickad  in  their 
heart.  Acts  iL  37. 

9.  To  mark  or  set  down;  to  jot;  to  trace  by 
puncturing ;  as,  to  prick  the  notes  of  a  piece 
of  music ;  to  pritk  a  pattern  for  embroidery. 

When  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  Sowers  .  .  . 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin.         Com/per. 

Chanter  offered  Smith  the  Junior  servitor  a  bribe  of 
ten  pounds  Xn  prick  him  In  at  chapel. 

MacimiUan's  Mag. 

10.  To  render  acid  or  pungent  to  the  taste ; 
as.  the  wine  is  pritkML—M.  Naut.  to  run  a 
middle  seam  through  the  cloth  of  a  saiL — 
Pridnna-up  coat,  in  IntUding,  the  first  coat- 
ing of  plaster  upon  lath. 

Prick  (prikX  v.i  L  To  suffer  or  feel  penetra- 
tion by  a  point  or  sharp  pain;  to  be  punc- 
tured. 

By  the  prickiitr  of  my  thumbs 

Something  widced  diu  way  comes.         Skak. 

2.  Tobecomeacid;  as,  cider  oridbs  in  the  rays 

of  the  sun.— 8.  To  dress  one  s  self  for  show.— 

4.  To  spur  on ;  to  ride  n^iidly ;  to  post 

Before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knights.  Milton. 

The  fiery  Duke  \»  pricking  Cut  across  St.  Andres 
plain.  AlacauUiy. 

6.  To  aim  at  a  point,  mark,  or  place. 


PridcasoUTft  n>  A  fast  or  hard  rider.  Chau- 
cer. 

Prick-eared  (prik'drdX  a.  Having  pointed 
earai  *Thou  pridk-^ured  cur  of  Iceland.' 
Shak.  [This  epithet  was  commonly  applied 
by  the  Cavaliers  to  the  Puritans,  becauae 
from  their  hair  being  cut  close  all  round 
their  ears  stuck  up  prominentlv.l 

Pricker  (prik'dr),  n.  1.  That  which  pricks;  a 
sharp-pointed  Instrument;  a  prickle;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  in  hUutiafig  and  gun.  the  prmi- 
ing  wire  which  makes  a  connection  betweoi 
the  fuse  or  other  isniUng  device  and  the 
charge.  (6)  In  fadcUery,  a  toothed  instru- 
ment for  marking  or  stabbing  holes  for  sew- 
ing leather.  ^^  (e)  NauJL  a  small  marline- 
spike  for  making  and  stretching  the  holes 
for  points  and  rope-bands  in  siuls.— 2.  One 
who  pricks;  specificallv,  (a)  a  light  horse- 
man. '  The  prickers  who  rode  foremost  in 
the  troop  halted.'  Sir  W.  ScoU.  (b)  One 
who  tested  whether  women  were  witches  by 
sticking  pins  into  them;  a  witch-finder.— 
8.  A  name  given  to  the  basking-shark  (which 
see). 

Pricket  (prik'et),  n.  A  buck  in  his  second 
year. 

I  saUd  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo;  twas  a 
pricket.  Skak. 

PribUnAf  (prik'ingX  n.  1.  The  act  of  pierdng 
withasnarp  point ;  specifically,  tn/arriery, 
the  act  of  driving  a  naU  into  a  horse's  foot  so 
as  to  cause  lameness.- 2.  The  making  of  an 
incision  at  the  root  of  a  horse's  tail  to  make 
him  carry  it  higher.  See  under  Nick,  v.t 
8.t  The  prick  or  mark  left  by  an  animal's 
foot,  as  a  hare  or  deer ;  the  act  of  tradngan 
animal  by  such  a  mark.  TopseU.—4.  The 
condition  of  becoming  acid,  as  wine.  HoutelL 
—Pricking  for  sheriffs,  the  annual  ceremony 
of  making  returns  to  the  privy-council  bv 
the  Judges  of  assize  of  three  persons  for  each 
county  Xq  England  and  Wales  from  whom  to 
select  the  sheriff  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
ceremony  is  so  called  from  the  appointment 
being  made  by  marking  each  name  with  the 
prick  of  a  pin. 

Pricklllg-note(priklng-ndt),n.  A  document 
delivered  by  a  shipper  of  goods  authorizing 
Uie  receiving  of  them  on  Doud :  so  called 
from  a  practice  of  pricking  holes  in  the  paper 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  packages 
counted  into  the  ship. 

Pricklncr-npCPrik^lnfiT-iip)*^  SeePridHn^- 
up  CoaTunder  Prick. 

Pridde  (priki),  n.  [Dim.  of  prick.}  L  A 
little  prick ;  a  small  sharp  pomt ;  in  ftot  a 
small  pointed  shoot  orsharp  process  growing 
from  ue  hark  onlv,  and  thus  distinguishea 
from  the  thorn,  which  grows  from  the  wood 
of  a  plant— 2.  A  sharp-pointed  prooeas  or 
projection,  as  from  the  skinof  an  animal;  a 
spine.  —8.  A  kind  of  basket:  still  used  in  some 
branches  of  trade. 

Hence  and  fin 
Your  tngnntprickies.  B.  yonson. 

The  prickle  is  a  brown  willow  basket,  in  whkh 
walnuts  are  imported  into  this  country;  .  .  .  they 
are  about  thirty  inches  deep,  and  m  bulk  rather 
larger  than  a  g^allon  measure.  Mayhem. 

4.  A  sieve  of  filberts,  containing  about  a  half 
hundredweight    SimmondM. 
Pridde  (priFl),  v.t    To  prick  slightly;  to 
pierce  with  fine  sharp  points. 

Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep. 

Prickle  my  skin  and  catch  my  breath.    Tennysom. 

Prickle-batik  (prika-bakX  n.  The  stickle- 
back (which  seel 

Pridde-yellOW  (prik-1-vem),  n.  AWeat 
Indian  trc«  (Xantftoxycon  etova-JSTercttUtX 
the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  furniture, 
inlaying,  walking-sticks,  Ac ;  it  is  said  also 
to  afford  a  dye  and  to  possess  medidnal 
properties.    Called  also  reUouhwood. 

Mokllness  (prik'Unes),  n.  The  state  of 
having  nuuiv  prickles.  1 

Pricklouse  u>riklons),  n.  A  tailor:  so  called 
in  contempt 

A  taj^our  and  his  wife  qnarrelling ;  the  wooaa  in 
contempt  called  her  husband  prickUnst. 

Sir^R.  U  Estrange. 

TrkiUar  (prikOiX  a.  Full  of  sharp  points 
or  prfckles:  armed  with  prickles;  as,  a 

jMidUy  shrub. 

Prlckly-SJll  (prikli-ashX  n.  Apnn^tand 
aromatic  plant  (XonCAos^ylonameneaf mm). 

See  TOOTHACHB-TBBB. 

Pridklj-lMUdc  (prik'li-bak),  n.    Same  as 

PridtMack 
Prl<dd7-lnillliead  (prikai-bul-hed\  11    A 

fresh-water  fiah  of  the  genus  Ck)ttna  (C. 

otperi    Sir  J.  Richardson. 
Prfckly-lieat  (prikOi-hfitl  n.    The  popular 

namexor asevere  form  of  sUm-diieaae known 

as  lichen.    See  LlOBBIl,  2. 


F&te,  f&r,  fat,  full;      mS,  met,  h«r;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mOve;      tilbe,  tub,  boll;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;      S*  80.  tey. 


PBICKLY-PKAK 

Ikll-p&i),  n.    A  geniu  ol 

.       ..    It.  order  CnUoon.origin- 

J  AnieTiou.but  noir  natnnlllAd  Id  BuiopB 

uidAila.  TheDommon 

prickly- pe«r  ur  Indlui 

Bg  (O.   vuifahi)  it   %    I 

fluhj    iDd     ludculent   I 

pluit      deitltDiA      of 

JsaTU.     coTftred    with  ' 

oliutdn  of  iplae^  and  • 

couliUnR  of  St(MD»d 

joint*    lOMTlod    apoQ 

Mchathar.  Thgtroitti 

CupUih,  ud  cdUila.  It 
iMUsfodtabamutln 
of  the  ■ouUiaro  Uolted 
StM«<,  hnt  Ii  Qoir  nrj 
ooDunon  In  Sldl;  tnd 
ItaUr.    It  U  R  pEut  of 

dlff«mit  tn  tllli  nspect 
from  O.  Tuna.  wDlch 
■DrngUmn  gnxn  to  tbe 
b^toftOI»«t  Bath 
of  tbon  ue  oflah  tusd  rrtcUT-tnT. 

lo  fonn  badsM.    The 
dwart prldily-pBuii the O. nana.   Itlinrr 
idmilar  to  at  Dooinaa  prickl}-pur,  onlir 
Bnalter.    Sea  Opukiu. 
fTidkiuilun(pril['nui-d*in).  n.    A  gpadsi  of 
(toiwonw  (Mim  rajlou'")' 

PHA-BM-dRlntr,    PHek-iu-<Uiitr 

rpitk'infr4ki)-tl,  inttiiu-dAn-tl),  a.  Chinc 
tariud  by  Itiacti  lanKtugs  or  minnen: 
flnlcal;  orer.preclie.  Sir  fTStotL  [ScatolL] 
Ml)k-pMt(prl]Cp<SM),n.    In  oreA  hiiw  u 

L'pDnh),  n.     A  pohitsd 
nnl  mod  to  pilcE  nuirlci 

__.  .  .prik'th 

hitting  tha  fHA  or  i 
■ROW.    John  Taylor. 

Priokaonft  (prUt'ioiwX  n.  Uariowrittaa 
down,  nmvtlnwi  mnno  In  Hrta,  from  tiie 
polnU  or  dot*  wlUi  which  It  li  nolad  down  -. 
■iiD,  GODnlarpoliit,  u  oppoMd  to  mere 
DMlodj:  In  eontndlMlncllini  lo  flalntmg. 

two.  imd  theSidtaiviir  boua.  .1*1:1. 

Prlok-tlw-iartar  (prik'THo-giT.ttT),  n. 

Se«  AutondXMM  under  Fin. 
Prlefarood  (prtk'wOdX  n.     The  ipindle- 

tM(A«nqrmu((unnuuf).  Sse  BDONmug. 
Meky  t  (prUflji  >.    Trioklj.    HMtmL 
Mda  (pnd),  n.      [A.   Su.  pritt,  pride, 

from  pnll.  proud     Sea  Fbocd.  ]     1.  The 

qulltf  or  atito  of  beluf  proud :  inotdlante 


Prtokpuutll  (prik' 


.  M,  ((0  HIT 

ponon  or  bodj  of  peiwnu  canilu  othoi  to 
deltaht  or  giMjr.  ■  I  will  cat  ofTtba  srvle 
of  OoFhl&irtinH.' 2K.U.a.    'AlKridpe»- 


brillStnt  put  of  m  thing:  the 

height    ■  A  tiloon  tow'ilng  In  her  iTrnida  of 
place.'  Slak. 


fiisr 


>IKt  Ireei  yclid  « 


(d)  Splendid  dlo* 


7.  In  iUr.  B  term  eppll 
turiiey-cocli,  and  ottae 
their  talli  in      '      ' 


)llcati1e  to  the  peacock, 
'    whloh  qmad 


ncelt,  hauteur,  haughtl- 

nida  (prtd>,  r  1.  pret.  A  pp.  prided;  ppr. 
priding.  To  Indulge  In  ^de,  elation,  or 
•eU-ntaam  -,  lo  lalue  ona'i  ■ell :  uMd  re- 
lleilHlf. 

PlKtot  (prtd),  e.i.  To  be  prond;  to  doiT, 
'Thoee  whoprida  In  being  Kholan'  3v\ft. 

Pllde  (prld),  n.  Tba  ttsdpride.  Baa  AM- 
HOCXETra.  —  Pride  gatet.  a  tai  or  tributa 
paid  In  oertiln  placM  for  the  prlrllege  of 
Babing  for  lampren. 

TUMia  (prid^),  a.     Full  of  pride ;  tauo- 


manner:  aoonifDl^. 
PrldafUBaM  (prid'tpI-Det).  n.    Tbe  elMe 

or  qoalitr  of  bung  prldefnL 
FlUMan  ftirfdiM),  a.     DeiUtule  of  pride; 

wttbont  pnde. 
FlUluU  (prldlDg-ia  adv.     With  pride; 

Id  prtde'ot  beirt    ■  Ha  vridinely  doUi  let 

►*™»^'  before  all  otheim.     Bomne. 
his  t  (prlX  n.    An  aveisreeu  plant;  print 
Prta  (prO.B.'-     [CoBtr.  Iorpr(*B(,iiT«*,  to 

proTe.]  ToproTe;  totrr;  to  UMa.  [acotcb.) 
iTlftt  *.<-  To  pry;  to  look  curloulj.  Ckau- 

Pll»-diM  (prfrdl^).  n.    rn.,prvOod]A 

kne«1lng-de^  for  prajera 
Prlef  t  (pr«l).n.     Probe.     'To  make  pri^.' 

Fner  (pri'er).  n.  One  who  price ;  one  who 
InqalrEa  nairuwlr;  one  who  Muchu  and 
•cntlnlin.     PuSer. 

Prlaat  (prtit).  n.  [A.  Sax.  pnott  Contr. 
from  L,  prabgter.  Bee  PBBBTnt*.]  I.  A 
man  who  olBelalct  in  Morad  olBcea ;  a  mln- 
literof  pnblicwonhlp:eipeclallT,Rnilnlilar 
of  eacrlDoe  or  other  mediatorial  olBcea.  In 
primltin  agaa  tba  talben  of  fMUlUea, 
prince^  and  klnga  dlachaiml  tbe  functlona 
ol  priMti.  The  Honlc  pncothood  wai  the 
InlieritBiMM  of  the  family  at  Audd,  and  con- 
tlited  of  ahigb'prleit  and  (rf  interior  prieiti. 
->dliilr' ■-• 


%  A  per*on  wbo  I*  Mt  apart  or  ooDMontad 
to  tbe  mlnlabr  of  tbe  goopal;  a  man  In 
order*  or  Ucenied  to  pnach  Uie  goqiel :  a 
preibyter.  In  Iti  moat  gananl  Mnae.  the 
word  Includea  aiehbithopa,  blihopa.  patri- 
arcba,  and  all  rabordlnata  orden  M  tbe 
cleiBT  duly  aifiioired  and  llcenaed  icoordlng 
to  toe  form*  and  inki  of  each  reqwcUre 
denomination  df  CbriMlao*.  But  In  Oreat 
Britain.  In  the  2^iHoi»I  CAurot,  the  word 


(Hderof  lib 


oUiar  Profa 


long  oUiar 
eatBritain, 


(^iwth  of  SetOand, 
„.._  A anatloni 


Oreat .  __   , 

Pi1m»<M  (prtatluii),  n.    In/ort 
work  with  tnrea  aaUent  and  two  eotenng 

FTlM(«nft{pr«itkTan).ii.   ratrtlTpaUey 
or  ajetam  of  nunasement  baaed  on  temno- 

ral  or  material  h 


)y  prlBatorart. 


PrleMarr  (prtafriXn-     PrlatU  eoUectlrely; 
the  priaittaood:  In  conlampt     Mitloa. 
Frlartea*  (prAW'nX  n.    A  woman  who  ofll- 
datad  in  aacrad  ritta. 

Sba  aatrifjifji  knffwt  the  rlret, 

WKmio  Uie  Cod  irf  onh  dcUihB.       Swt/I. 

FlUstliood  (prfafbOd).  n.    1.  The  office  or 
%  The  order  of  men  let  apart  lor  aaorad 


fct«™j|/"r'.  I 


i:  ppr, 

30^] 

o-pEI^ 


.    Tin  extracted  from 


(piWIimX  >L     The  manner 

, .  FllkkaJ  B.  (.  «nd  i     To  prk 

*uur  a  bor*e.     Oiauctr. 

PrllKprilltk  1.  The  nih  othenrlte  < 
the  btUt  (wblch  aaa).-^  In  Tnining  tb 
tarportlona  of  ore  from  which  Inferior] 
have  been  ■eparated;  a  nagget  ol 
metaL  — >.  The  button  of  metal  In 

PrUbm  (princ 

tbe  ilag  ol  a  fumace. 

mm  (prfm\  a.  [O.Pr.  prim,  prime,  flnt, 
aUo  •barp,  thin,  ilender.  and  benee  neat; 
from  L.  primtu,  fliet:  comp.  prime,  to  trim 
Inea.)  Neat;  lornal;  pndH;  aOectadly 
dIco;  demnra.  '  Tbi*  hate*  the  Wthy  crmt- 
Inre,  thattheprVm.'    YeuBg. 

Min<prtm).«.t  To  deck  wlib  graat  nlceti; 
to  foiQ  wltti  affected  precUenoM:  to  prink. 

Rim  (prim).  •>■  A  plant,  privet  (£4irutlru«i 
Pb^MnX  a  naUra  of  Banna,  hot  natonl' 
iaed  la  the  United  Btatea.    Bee  LiavnVDM. 

RtniMT  (pri'ma-*!),  n.  [Fr.  primalii,  Irom 
L  primatua.  the  Mt  ptaoa  or  rank.  See 
FbIxM.]  l.OenBnlly,  the  condition  ol  being 


cb.  cAaln;      eh,  Be.  look;      g,^;      ],Job;      t,  Fr.  ton; 


PRIMA  DONKA 
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PBIMEVAL 


prime  or  first;  hence,  excellency;  supre- 
macy. 

Sc.  Peter  had  tL^rimuuy  of  order,  such  an  one  as 
tiic  ringleader  hath  in  a  dance,  as  the  prinrfpilarcen' 
torion  bad  in  the  legion.  Sarrtm. 

8.  The  condition  or  office  <rf  a  primate ;  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  station  or  dignity:  the 
office  or  dignity  of  an  archbishop,  'when 
he  had  now  the  pritnacy  in  his  own  hand.' 
Garendon. 

Prima  Donna  (prS'ma  don'na).  [It.,  first 
lady.]  The  first  or  chief  female  singer  in  an 
opera;  one  who  takes  the  chief  fenude  part 

Prima  Paole  (pri-ma  f&'shi-6).  [L.]  At  first 
Tlew  or  appearance.— iViiiia  fctde  com,  in 
lava,  one  which  is  established  by  sufficient 
evidence,  and  can  be  orerthrown  only  by 
rebutting  evidence  adduced  by  the  other 
side.— iVtma/aci0  evidence,  in  law,  evidence 
which  establishes  a  prima  fade  case. 

Ptlmase  (prim'&j X  n.  In  conk  a  charge  in 
addition  to  the  neight  of  a  vessel  paid  by 
the  shipper  or  consigner  of  goods  to  the 
master  and  sailors  for  loading  the  same,  or 
paid  to  the  owner  or  freighter. 

mmal  (prlm'alX  a.  [  See  Pbdce.]  L  Pri- 
man;  Ant  in  time,  order,  or  importance; 
orimnal.  '  It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the 
pnmal  state.'    Shak. 

No  frreat  school  erer  yet  existed  which  had  not 
for  frtmal  aim  the  representation  of  some  natural 
fact  as  truly  as  possible.  Ruskin. 

2.  In  geci.  applied  to  the  'Dawn.'  the  first 
or  earliest  of  Professor  Rogers'  subdivisions 
of  the  North  American  Palsozoics,  and 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  our  lowest  Cam- 
brians. 

Prlmallty ( pri-mal'iti ),  n.  State  of  being 
primal    Baxter. 

Rimarlanlst  (prl-mi'ri-an-istX  n-  A  fol- 
lower of  Primaritte,  a  Donatist 

Primarily  (prl'ma-ri-liX  adv.  In  a  primary 
manneriln  the  first  or  most  important  place; 
originally;  in  the  first  intention. 

In  fevers,  where  the  ht*st  ^marify  suiTereth.  we 
apply  medicines  onto  the  wnst.      Sir  7*.  Brown*. 

PrimarineM  (pri'ma-ri-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  first  m  time,  in  act,  or  intention. 
Norrie. 

Primary  (pri'ma-ri),  a.  pL  vritnariue.  See 
PRim.  ]    L  First  in  order  of  time;  original; 

{>rlmitive*;  first  'The  church  of  Chnst  in 
\m primary  institution.'    Bp.  Peareon. 

There  are  three  fundamental  notions  existing  in 
the  human  mind,  as  the/Wmary  elements  of  thought: 
sst,  that  of  finite  self;  adly.  that  of  finite  nature;  jrdly, 
that  of  the  absolute,  the  unconditioned,  the  bifinite. 

y.  D.  iiortll. 

2.  First  in  dignity  or  importance;  chief; 
principal. 

As  the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  him.  so 
the  secondary  ones  are  moved  about  them. 

BtHtUy. 
8.  Elementarv;  preparatory,  or  lowest  in 
order;  as,  pfimaty  schools. 

Education  comprehends  not  merely  the  elementary 
branches  of  what  on  the  Continent  is  called  primary 
instruction.  Srcmghmm. 

4.  First  in  intention ;  radical ;  ori^iinal ;  as, 
the  primary  sense  of  a  word. — Primary  ae- 
eemhly.  in  politics,  an  assembly  in  which  all 
the  citizens  have  a  right  to  be  present  and 
to  speak,  as  distinguished  from  representa- 
tive parliaments.  —  Primary  axie,  in  boL 
the  main  stalk  which  bears  a  whole  cluster 
of  flowers.— Primary  eolouri,  in  optiee,  see 
under  Cotoxni.— Primary  eonveyaneee,  in 
law,  original  conveyances,  consisting  of 
feoffments,  grants,  gifts,  leases,  exchanges, 
partitions.  —  Primary  nerves,  in  bot  the 
veins  given  off  laterally  from  the  midrib 
of  a  leaf.— Primary  planets.  See  Planit. 
—Primary  qttalities  qf  bodies  are  such  as 
are  original  and  inseparable  from  them. 

These  I  call  original  ot  primary  qmaiitus  0/ bod  us. 

Locke. 

—Primary  quills,  in  omith.  the  largest 
feathers  of  the  wings  of  a  bird ;  primaries. 
—Primary  rocks.  In  geol.  rocks  of  a  crystal- 
line structure  supposed  to  owe  their  present 
state  to  igneous  agency.  They  were  neld  to 
be  older  than  the  most  ancient  European 

K>up  (graywackeX  and  no  distinct  fossils 
ve  as  yet  been  discovered  in  theuL  Pri- 
mary rocks  were  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  stratified  and  unstratifled.  The  strati- 
fied group  consisted  of  the  rocks  called 
SneiM,  mica  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  hom- 
lende  schist,  and  all  slaty  and  crystalline 
strata  generally.  The  nnstratifled  group 
was  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  gianite, 
and  rocks  closely  allied  to  granite.  The 
terra  primary  was  applied  to  those  rocks, 
becanse  It  was  supposed,  from  the  absence 
of  fossil  remains,  that  they  were  formed  be- 


fore animals  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  that 
they  were  the  first  rocks  formed,  but  it  has 
been  discovered  that  some  primary  forma- 
tions are  newer  than  many  secondary  groups. 
They  were  originallv  termed  primitive  roekst 
but  both  appellations  are  now  generally 
abandoned  bv  modem  geologists. 

Primary  (ptrma-ri),  n.  L  That  which  stands 
highest  in  rank  or  importance,  as  opposed 
to  secondary.— 2.  A  name  given  to  one  of 
the  large  feathers  on  the  outermost  Joint  of 
a  bird's  wing,  and  inserted  upon  that  part 
which  represents  the  hand  of  man. 

Primate  (pri'mat),  n.  [Fr.  primae;  LL. 
primas,  pnmatis,  from  L.  primus,  first  See 
Primb.]  The  chief  ecclesiastic  in  certain 
churches,  as  the  Anglican ;  an  archbishop. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  is  entitled  primate 
of  England;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
primate  of  all  England. 

Frlmatet  (prl-m&'t^V  n.  pL  The  name 
given  bv  Linn«us  to  hu  first  order  of  nuun- 
malia,  including  four  genera,  viz.  Homo, 
man,  Simla,  the  ape,  monkey.  Ac,  Lemur, 
the  lemurs,  and  Vespertilio.  the  bat 

Prlmataihlp  (pri'mat-shipl  n.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  pnmate  or  archbishop. 

Prlmatial  (prf-m&'shi-al).  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  primate;  primaticaL     Wright.    (Rare.! 

Prlmatlcal  (pri-mafik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  primate.    Barrow. 

Prime  (prfmX  a.  [L.  primtM.  superL  of 
prior,  former;  same  root  as  Skr.  pra,  Gr. 
and   L.  pro,  before  ;  £.  fore,  first,  Ac.  ] 

1.  First  in  order  of  time ;  primitive ;  origi- 
nal In  this  sense  the  use  of  the  word  is 
nearly  superseded  by  primitive,  though  it 
still  occurs  in  the  phrase,  prime  cost 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed. 

Shak. 

2.  First  in  rank,  degree,  or  dignity;  as. 

S'imt  minister.  'Agriculture,  the  prime 
vourite  of  the  state.  Brou^Aam.— 8.  First 
in  excellence,  value,  or  importance;  first- 
rate  ;  capital ;  as,  f^rime  wheat ;  a  prime 
quality. 

Nor  can  I  think,  that  God  will  so  destroy 

Us  his  prim*  creatures  dignified  so  h^h.      Skak. 

Humility  and  resignation  are  ova /rim*  virtues. 

•That's  right,*  said  Mr.  Price.  '  Never  saySe^/Ul 
fun,  aint  it?     '  Prim*  I '  said  the  young  gentleman. 

DicttHs. 

4.  Early;  blooming;  being  in  the  first  stage. 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled,  showed  hiro/rtm/ 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

6.t  Ready;  eager;  hence,  lecherous;  lust- 
ful; lewd.  'As  prime  as  goats.'  Shak. 
—Prime  conductor,  in  elect  the  metallic 
conductor  opposed  to  the  glass  plate  or  cy- 
linder of  an  electrical  machine.  —  Pn'mtf 
figure,  in  geom.  a  figure  which  cannot  be 
divided  into  any  other  figure  more  simple 
than  itself,  as  a  triangle,  a  pyramid.  <l^c.— 
Prime  meridian,  in  geog.  that  from  which 
longitude  is  measured ;  in  Britain,  that  of 
Greenwich.— iVim«  mover,  (a)  the  initial 
force  which  puts  a  machine  in  motion. 
[6)  A  machine  which  receives  and  modi- 
les  force  as  supplied  by  some  natural 
source,  as  a  water-wheel,  a  steam-engine, 
Ao.— Prime  number,  in  arith.  a  number  not 
divisible  without  remainder  by  any  less 
number  than  itself  except  unity,  such  are  2. 
8,  6,  7,  11,  18.  Ac— Prime  and  ultimate 
ratios.  See  Ratio.  —Prime  vertical,in  astron. 
a  celestial  great  circle  passing  through  the 
east  and  west  points  and  the  zenith.  —Prime 
vertical  dial,  a  dial  proiected  on  the  plane 
of  the  prime  verticu  circle,  or  on  one  par- 
allel to  it;  a  north  and  south  dial.— Prime 
vertical  transit  instrument,  a  transit  instru- 
ment, the  telescope  of  which  revolves  in  the 
{>lane  of  the  prime  vertical,  used  for  observ- 
ng  the^trannt  of  stars  over  this  circle. 
Prune  (prim),  n.  1.  The  earliest  stage  or 
beginning  of  anything;  henpe.  the  first  open- 
ing of  day:  the  dawn ;  the  morning ;  the 
spring  of  the  year.  '  In  the  very  prime  of 
the  world.'  Hooker.  'When  day  arises  in 
that  sweet  hour  of  prim«.'   Milton. 

Early  and  late  it  rong,  at  evening  and  at  prim*. 

Sfenstr. 
Hope  waits  upon  the  t^weryprim*.       H'atitr. 

2.  The  spring  of  life ;  youth ;  full  health, 
strength,  or  beauty ;  hence,  the  highest  or 
most  perfect  state  or  most  flourishing  con- 
dition of  anything.  *The  prime  of  youth.' 
Dryden.    'Ceres  in  her  prtm«.'    MUton. 

And  will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes  on  me 

That  cropp'd  the  golden  >rM«^  of  this  sweet  prince? 

Never,  in  its  bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sight  of  the 
gijfantic  Coliseum,  full  and  running  over  with  the 
lustiest  life.  h.iTc  moved  one  heart,  as  it  must  move 
all  who  look  upon  it  now — a  ruin.  Dickens. 


fi€ 


8.  The  beet  part ;  that  which  ia  best  in  qna^ 
lity. 

Give  him  always  of  the  prime.         Swi/t. 

4.  In  A  Oath.  Ch.  the  first  canonical  hour, 
succeeding  to  lauds. 

Fromprim*  to  vespers  wOl  I  chant  thy  praise. 

6.  In  fencing,  the  first  of  the  chief  guartia. 
<L  In  chem^  primes  are  numbers  employed, 
in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  definite 

Oiortions,  to  express  the  ratios  in  which 
es  enter  into  combination.  Prtin«« 
duly  arranged  in  a  table  constitute  a  scale 
of  chemical  equivalents.  They  also  express 
the  ratios  of  atomic  weights.— 7.  Same  as 
Primero.  —  Prime  qf  the  moon,  the  new 
moon  when  it  first  appears  after  the  change. 
Prime  (prim),  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  primed;  ppr. 
priming.  [lit  to  perform  a  prime  or  flrat 
operation  with,  to  prepare.  1  1  To  put  into 
a  condition  for  being  fired :  said  of  a  gun, 
mine,  Ac. ;  to  supply  with  powder  for  com- 
municating fire  to  a  chai^ge.— 2.  In  palming, 
to  cover  with  a  ground  or  first  colour. — 
&  To  put  in  a  fit  state  to  act  or  suffer;  to 
make  ready;  especially,  to  instruct  or  pre- 
pare a  person  beforehand  what  he  is  to  say 
or  do;  to  post  up;  as,  to  prime  a  person  with 
a  speech;  to  prime  a  witneat. 

tHe)  filled  himself  btraipcr  after  bonper  of  claret, 
lich  he  swallowed  witn  nervous  raiiddlty.    'He** 
priming  himself,*  Osborne  «diiq>ered  to  Dobbfat. 

Thackeray. 

4 1  To  trim  or  prune.  Beau.AFl.—Toprtmm 
a  pump,  to  pour  water  down  the  tube  with 
the  view  of  saturating  the  sucker,  so  causing 
it  to  swell,  and  act  effectually  in  bringing 
up  water. 

Pxlme  (prim),  v.i.  pret  primed:  PPr.  prtm- 
ing.    Lt  To  be  as  at  first;  to  be  renewed. 


Night's  bashful  empress,  though  she  often 
As  oft  repeats  her  darkness,  primes  again. 

QnarUr. 

2.  In  the  steam-ef^'n^.to  carry  over  hot  water 
with  the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the 
cylinder;  as,  the  engine  primes.— &  To  serve 
for  the  charge  of  a  gun. 
Primely  (primliX  adv.  1. 1  At  first :  origin- 
ally; primarily;  in  the  first  place.  South.— 
2.  In  a  prime  manner  or  degree ;  most  ex- 
cellently. 

Prime -mlalster  (prim-mln'is-tdrX  n.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  first  minister  of  state;  the 
premier. 

mmeness  (prim'nesX  n.  l.t  The  state  of 
being  first— 2.  The  quality  of  being  prime; 
supreme  excellence 

Primer  (pnm'^r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
primes;  specifically,  in  gun.  and  blasting,  a 
tube,  cap,  wafer,  or  other  device,  contaimng 
a  compound  which  mav  be  exploded  by  pw- 
cussion,  friction,  or  other  means :  used  for 
firing  a  charge. 

Primer  (primmer  or  prim'^rXn.  fFr.  primaire, 
elementary;  L.  primarius,  from  primus, 
first.]  1.  A  small  prayer-book  for  church 
service,  or  an  office  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Another  prayer  to  her  is  not  only  In  the  manaal. 
but  in  the  primer  or  office  of  the  bleued  Virgin. 

StillingfieA. 

2.  A  small  elementary  book  for  religious  in- 
struction or  for  teacning  children  to  read. 
8.  In  printing,  a  name  given  to  two  sizes  of 
type:  great-primer,  the  next  aixe  larger 
than  english.  and  the  largest  sixe  used  in 

Srinting  books,  and  long-primer,  a  sixe  in- 
)rmedlate  between  smaupica  and  bour- 
geois. 

Prlmert  (prim'^r).  a.  First;  original.  'The 
primer  English  kings  so  truly  xealous  were.* 
Drayton. 

PrlmiBTO  (pri-md'ro).  n.  A  game  at  cards. 
'  I  left  hfm  at  primero  with  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk.'    Shak. 

Prlmerole,t  n.  [7r.  primerole,  primverole, 
MedL.  primula  veris,  primrose.  Comp. 
It;(ord«primaoera,8iMringfiower.]  A  prim- 
rose.   Chaucer. 

PrlmerHWlxiii  (prim'Ar-s6z-inX  n.  In  feudal 
law,  the  right  of  the  king,  when  a  tenant  in 
eatnte  died  seixed  of  a  knight's  fee,  to  re- 
ceive of  the  heir,  if  of  full  age,  one  vear's 
profits  of  the  land  if  in  possession,  ana  half 
a  year's  profits  if  the  Isiid  was  in  reversion 
expectant  on  an  estate  for  life;  abolished  by 
12  Car.  IL 

Prime-Staff  (prIm'stafX  n.  Same  as  CUg- 
almanac 

PrlmetempSpt  n.  [Fr.  prime,  early,  and 
temps,  time.f   Spring.    Chaucer. 

Prime-tide,  Prlme-tlmet  (prim'Ud,  prim'- 
timX  n.    Spring. 

Primeval  (pri-mS'valX  a.  [L.  pffm<rrt«s— 
primtiit,  first,  and  crrt«m,  age.)  Original: 
primitive;  belonging  to  the  first  ages;  as. 


Fite,  ftlr,  fat.  f#ll;        m$,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  mbve;       tObe,  tub,  buU;       oU,  pound;       ii.  Sc  abtme;     f,  8c.  fey. 


PBUKTAIIT 


llHprvHiaJiiiiKicsiic<DfiiiaD:th«frMwMl 
world.  'TbliliUu  tocMtprfnuHl.' Xotw- 
fiilou.     'Chu*  ind  primnal  d»rtnim' 

Mnwintlly  (pn-mCTii-U),  od*.    Id  ■pii- 

manl  munu]  la  lb*  (HTUslt  Unw.    jJsr- 

Prlmanm  (prf-mt'Ttu),  a.    PilmanL 
FilintfUklftr(prtni-l-96^-tf).a.    (I.i>rim>- 
gmiut   prbiuu,  Bni  ud  tpfo.  gtTUtum, 
to  bBcslI    nnt-boia;  origiiul:  primur: 


(ni&  Frtmlfnunu  (prTm-Mfi'- 

inirBD-Dii,  a.  (L.  jnuiiirmiw. 
H.  S«a  (boTe.]  Ftnt  lormed  or 
;   origiMt.      ■Stnti-primlgmota 

;iifmlD}.n.    [L.  primiul    In  tot. 

nort  tmc  oi  oomlaii  ot  uonilt. 

^  liuur  bdng  ternMd  meundmt. 
RlmlBK  (prini'liic).  n.     1,  In  gtm.  and 
NhMiv.  tlw  powdR,  parcmahHi'CV.  oi 
othtr  oarlM  nicd  to  IrailM  the  chut*.— 
t.  In  Bofatfiw.  th*  flnt  Uim  at  palnt,  ilie, 

li  to  bo  pilnlad,— S.  In  tUtat-tngina,  the 

hot  mter  curled  ahHU  b^lhs  >* * 

— -  "-"-  '— o  tb*  gllnd—      ' 


ij  Ignltsd  pvUi 

MmlnK-poTdar  (prlm'lnz^a-dtr).  n. 
1.  TM~"1'"r  powacr— 3.  Ilu  train  ol 
povdar  ooniwcUDg  a  tnia  with  a  cbuga; 

Rliillnctnba  (pilnilnc-tfiti),  n.  In  am. 
a  (ubt^ltaiillnK  an  ^unnubli  coriihmI- 

>n]poiltlon 


CySada  o(  UuIh  5u 


brS 


1.  [Lprivmu, 
th.)    BMrtus 

fL  irruitvii. 
toantniloaof 
itotha  flirt 
Ijalrttanat 


n(pct-nil'>bfr4X«.|>t.    [L.1  l-Tbe 

Jta  of  anj  production  ot  tha  earth ; 

neoUloaltT.  Is  eoaCw  Um  fint  jear't  pntflti 
ol  a  bn^loa,  fMiDeiW  pajribl*  to  the 
crown,  bat  rwtored  totbachamh  brQaeni 
taae  in  ITU.  under  tha  nune  oif  Qnoa 
Aaat't  Bomi^.  Sea  ander  Bouktt.— 1.  In 
«At  the  waten  dliebaigod  before  tha  ai- 
tmilon  of  the  fatna. 

nimlUAK  (tirl.ml'ihMI).  a.  [See  aboTa.] 
Bains  of  the  Bnt  production ;  pilmltlTe ; 
otiguial 

PHmltlTn  (pilnlt-lt),  a.  [L  primMm. 
eartlett  of  Um  kind,  from  prinuu,  OnL  Be* 
Fkni.)    1,  Pertaining  to  tha  bealimfng  or 

thflfff^iliHcharch;  thtprmUive  tfathan. 
■  Ooi  in-imiiiH  gTNt  lira.'  Jfilloi.— £.  Old- 

di.  Oaln:      eh,  Sc  loot;      g,  ta;     ],  Jobl 


fsibloned ;  ohaiactailied  by  tfao  •ImpUoitr 
ot  old  tlmea ;  aa.  a  iirinilKti*  Uj\t  ot  dreai. 
t.  Id  fftam.  applied  to  a  word  In  Iti  ■Implaat 
etymological  tormi  not  derlTodi  radical; 
prlmuy ;  ai,  a  primititt  rarb  In  grammar. 
t.  to  boL  appllsd  to  itieclflo  tjpei,  In  op- 
poaltloa  to  Jurmi  remltln^  from  hybrldlu- 
Uon-  HtTutov.  —  Prirmlipfl  asett  qf  eo-or- 
dinaUt.  tbat  tjrtem  ot  aiea  to  which  the 


Ctailttian.  ■  In  the  dayi  ol  the  a; 
holy  primitimj.'    Jir.  Taylar. 
MmltlTnly  (prUn'it-iT-U),  odn. 


Inlfaea 


lalrule  or  ancient- ptacUcei 
.- .rantlqneityle,  "The  pnrert 
iiBUiiieJv  ordered  choicb  In  the 


tjprilBUil 

_.'eiWM(prlni1t-lT-nea),n.    Stateof 

befns  prlmltlre  ororiglnali  antiqnltyi  con- 

fon^^  to  antlqtllly. 
PrlmltT.t  n,    Ilie  Btate  of  being  origlnali 

piimitireneia     Bp.  Peanon. 
Vt*rri\j  IprlmllV  aria.     In  a  prim  or  ptVClM 

_  j  {prim'oeaX  n.  The  rtate  or  con- 
ot  being  prim;  affected  lorrnalltyoT 
■uGsneai;  itinnea;  preclMnoaa.  'The  atlff 
onalterable  ptinnttt  ot  hli  long  ciarat.' 
OenC.  Hon 
PlUnO  (piVmo).    In  mntiB,  the  lint  or  lead- 

nilIinBMll>I(p'1-ln6-je^|.al),  a.  [Lprinw- 
atnitu,  pTiai^tnia:  See  PKimaiNUU] 
Krrt  bom,  made,  "  — '-'■  — '-" — '■ 


original; 
lionet' 


tlongUulop 
le  flnt-bofn. 


•  {nrt-m«-!enl-t«-rl),  a. 
primogenltarei  or  the  r1| 


"^S^ 


EAnttEla  pu<    Jvon  pa  nugntfyinif    Eh«  Inbr 

PmnOMattim  (prl-md-Janlt-lTX  n. 

mogautura ;  tigbt  ot  prlmoganltnra.  '' 
jn-lm<vm<(te  and  due  ot  birth.'  Shak. 
Rliiuc*nlUra  (prl.mS-Jan'lt.iv),  a.   " 

' —  (0  prtmogemtare 

Ctheroi 


Inz  (0  prtmogeiui 

MmoCBnltor  (prl-mS-lenlt-or).  n.     [L. 
— : •_.  -nStgrnHar,  laOier,]  The  But 


FrlmoSAOltim  (prl-mO-Jan' 

yrtnwAHtur-   ' '    — ■' 

gtniHtoio.  a  b 

to  beget    fli 

being  Mm  Brrt  of  Iba  aanw  parenta;  aanlor. 

Ity  bj  birth  amona  children.— £.  Tbc  right. 

prtni^ile,  or  rata  nnder  which  the  eldeat 

aoocaada  to  the'  fathei'i  real  ertala  in  prel 
farenca  to.  and  la  abaolate  eulnilon  of.  tha 

t  aamOnni  and  t«r«i^-Ayl<ift 

ptutna  to  the  general  rale  of  law 

Sea  OlTILUHD  and 


MtnKanltarMltlP  (pr1-ma-]anlt.ar-Bhip}, 
n.    Tne  right  or  rtata  of  a  flntbom  aon. 


g,  ilfv;      TH,  Uen;  th,  C 
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PBIMEVAL 


prime  or  first;  hence,  excellency;  supre- 
macy. 

St.  Peter  had  a  primacy  of  order,  such  an  one  as 
Ae  ringleader  hath  in  a  dance,  as  the  primipUar  cen* 
tnrion  had  in  the  legion.  fwrrvw. 

8.  The  condition  or  office  of  a  primate ;  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  station  or  dignity:  the 
office  or  dignity  of  an  archhishop.  'when 
he  had  now  the  primoxy  in  his  own  hand.' 

Prima  Donna  (prS'ma  don'na).  [It.,  first 
lady.]  The  first  or  chief  female  singer  in  an 
opera;  one  who  takes  the  chief  femide  part. 

Prima  Pade  (pri-ma  f&'shi-d).  [L.]  At  first 
Tiew  or  appearance.— iVima  /oeie  com,  in 
toto,  one  which  is  established  by  sufficient 
evidence,  and  can  be  overthrown  only  by 
rebntUng  evidence  adduced  by  the  other 
iide. —Prtma/acie  evOitnee.  in  toiv,  evidence 
which  establishes  a  prima  fade  case. 

Primage  (prim'&JX  n.  in  wm.  a  charge  in 
addition  to  the  n«ight  of  a  vessel  paid  by 
the  shliq>er  or  conugner  of  goods  to  the 
master  and  sailors  for  loading  the  same,  or 
paid  to  the  owner  or  freighter. 

Rlmal  (  prim'al},  a.  [  See  Pbdce.  ]  L  Pri- 
manr;  first  in  time,  order,  or  importance; 
original.  '  It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the 
primal  state.'    Shak. 

No  great  school  ever  yet  existed  which  had  not 
for  frtmal  aim  the  representation  of  some  natural 
fact  as  truly  as  possible.  Ruskin. 

2.  In  aeoL  applied  to  the  'Dawn,'  the  first 
or  earliest  of  Professor  Rogers'  subdivisions 
of  the  North  American  PaUsozoics,  and 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  our  lowest  Cam- 
brians. 

PrlmalltP  (pri-mal'i-ti),  n.  SUte  of  being 
primal    Baxter. 

Rimarlanist  (prI-m&'ri-an-istX  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  Primariu$,  a  Donatist 

Primarily  (prrma-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  primary 
mannerHn  the  first  or  most  important  place; 
originally;  in  the  first  intention. 

In  ferers.  where  the  hctat /rimart'fy  saflereth,  we 
apply  medicines  unto  the  wnsL      Sir  7*.  Brawn*. 

Prlmarlne88(pri'ma-ri-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  first  in  time,  in  act,  or  intention. 
Norris. 

Primary  (pri'ma-ri),  a.  [L.  primariui.  See 
PRim.  J    1.  First  in  order  of  time;  orislnal; 

{>rimitive*;  first  'The  church  of  Chnst  in 
ts  j>rtmary  institution.'    Bp.  Peanon. 

There  are  three  fundamental  notions  existini;  in 
the  human  mind,  as  the /rt'MKO' elements  of  thought: 
sst.  that  of  finite  self;  adly,  that  of  finite  nature;  srdly, 
that  of  the  absolute,  the  unconditioned,  the  infinite. 

y.  D.  U«rtU. 

2.  First  in  dignity  or  importance;  chief; 
principal. 

As  the  six/rtM<try  planets  revolve  about  him.  so 
the  secondary  ones  are  moved  about  them. 

BtntUy. 
8.  Elementary;  preparatory,  or  lowest  in 
order;  as,  yrtmary  schools. 

Education  comprehends  not  merely  the  elementary 
branches  of  what  on  the  Continent  is  called  /n'm<try 
instruction.  Srcmghmm. 

4.  First  in  intention ;  radical ;  ori^al ;  as, 
the  primary  sense  of  a  word.— Pnmarw  a#- 
tembly,  in  politicg,  an  assembly  in  which  all 
the  citizens  have  a  right  to  be  present  and 
to  speak,  as  distinguished  from  representa- 
tive parliaments.  —  Primary  axis,  in  boL 
the  m»ln  stalk  which  bears  a  whole  cluster 
of  flowers.— Primary  eolourt,  in  optie$,  see 
under  Coloitr. —Pnmary  eonveyanees,  in 
law.  original  conveyances,  consisting  of 
feolTments.  grants,  gifts,  leases,  exchanges, 
portions.  —  Primary  nerves,  in  &ot  the 
veins  given  off  laterally  from  the  midrib 
of  a  leaf.— Primari/  planets.  See  PLANET. 
—Primary  qualities  qf  bodies  are  such  as 
are  original  and  inseparable  from  them. 

These  I  call  original  ox  primary  fMolititsi^bodits. 

Locke. 

—Primary  ouiUs,  In  omith.  the  largest 
feathers  of  the  wings  of  a  bird ;  primaries. 
—Primary  rocks,  in  geol.  rocks  of  a  crystal- 
line structure  supposed  to  owe  their  present 
state  to  igneous  agency.  They  were  neld  to 
be  older  than  the  most  ancient  European 
group  (graywacke).  and  no  distinct  fossils 
have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  them.  Pri- 
mary rocks  were  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  stratified  and  unstratifled.  The  strati- 
fied group  consisted  of  the  rocks  called 
gnelM,  mica  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  hom- 
lende  schist,  and  all  slaty  and  crvstalline 
strata  generally.  The  unstratifled  group 
was  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  granite, 
and  rocks  closely  allied  to  granite.  The 
term  primary  was  applied  to  those  rocks, 
because  it  was  supposed,  from  the  absence 
of  fossil  remains,  that  they  were  formed  be- 


fore animals  and  v^etables,  as  well  as  that 
they  were  the  first  rocks  formed,  but  it  has 
been  discovered  that  some  primary  forma- 
tions are  newer  than  many  secondary  groups. 
They  were  originallv  termed  prtmttiv«  roeks, 
but  both  appellations  are  now  generally 
abandoned  bv  modem  geologists. 

Primary  (priW-ri).  n.  l.  That  which  stands 
highest  in  rank  or  importance,  as  opposed 
to  seeondary.—2.  A  name  given  to  one  of 
the  large  feathers  on  the  outermost  Joint  of 
a  bird's  wing,  and  inserted  upon  that  part 
which  represents  the  hand  of  man. 

Prlniate  (pri'mat),  n.  [Fr.  primal;  L.L. 
pHmas,  pnmatis,  from  L.  primxu,  first  See 
Prime.]  The  chief  ecclesiastic  in  certain 
churches,  as  the  Anglican ;  an  archbishop. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  is  entitled  primate 
of  England;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
primate  of  all  England. 

Primates  (pri-ma't^X  n.  pL  The  name 
given  by  Linneus  to  his  first  order  of  mam- 
malia, including  four  genera,  viz.  Homo, 
man,  Simla,  the  ape,  monkey.  &c.  Lemur, 
the  lemurs,  and  Vespertilio,  the  bat 

Prlmataihlp  (pri'mat-shipl  n.  The  ofllce 
or  dignity  of  primate  or  archbishop. 

Prlmatlal  (pn-ma'shi-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  primate;  primaticaL    Wrigfu.    [Rare.] 

PrunaUcal  (pri-mafik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  primate.    Barrow. 

Prime  (primX  a.  [L.  primus,  superL  of 
prior,  former;  same  root  as  Slcr.  pra,  Gr. 
and   L.  pro,  before  ;   E.  /ore,  first,  Ac.  ] 

1.  First  in  order  of  time;  primitive;  origi- 
nal In  this  sense  the  use  of  the  word  is 
nearly  superseded  by  primitive,  though  it 
still  occurs  in  the  phrase,  prime  cost 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That  from  the  prim*  creation  e'er  ^e  framed. 

ShaJk. 

2.  First  in  rank,  degree,  or  dignity;  as, 
prime  minister.  'Aniculture,  the  prime 
favourite  of  the  state.  Brougham.— 3^  First 
in  excellence,  value,  or  importance;  first- 
rate  ;  capital ;  as,  prime  wheat ;  a  prime 
quality. 

Nor  can  I  think,  that  God  will  so  destroy 

Us  his  prim*  creatures  dignified  so  high.      SMaJk. 

Humility  and  resignation  are  onxprim*  rirtues. 

•That's  riffht,"  said  Mr.  Price.  'Nerer  sajnS^'AU 
fun.  ain't  itr    *  Prim*  I '  said  the  young  gentleman. 

DitJkens. 

4.  Early;  blooming;  being  in  the  first  stage. 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled,  showed  hhaprim* 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  MiU«n. 

6.t  Ready;  eager;  hence,  lecherous;  lust- 
ful; lewd.  'As  prime  as  goats.'  Stiak. 
— Prime  conductor,  in  elect  the  metallic 
conductor  opposed  to  the  glass  plate  or  cy- 
linder of  an  electrical  machine.  —  Pn'mtf 
figure,  in  aeom.  a  figure  which  cannot  be 
divided  into  any  other  figure  more  simple 
than  itself,  as  a  triangle,  a  pyramid,  Ac— 
Prime  meridian,  in  geog.  that  from  which 
longitude  is  measured ;  in  Britain,  that  of 
Greenwich.— Prtm«  mover,  (a)  the  initial 
force  which  puts  a  machine  in  motion. 
n)  A  machine  which  receives  and  modi- 
fies force  as  supplied  by  some  natural 
source,  as  a  water-wheel,  a  steam-engine, 
Ac— Prime  number,  in  arilh.  a  number  not 
divisible  without  remainder  by  any  less 
number  than  itself  except  unity,  such  are  2, 
8,  6,  7,  11,  18,  Ac.  — Prime  and  xtltimate 
rcUios.  See  Ratio.  —Prime  vertical,inastron. 
a  celestial  great  circle  passing  through  the 
east  and  west  points  and  the  zenith.— /Vim« 
vertical  dial,  a  dial  projected  on  the  plane 
of  the  prime  vertical  c&cle.  or  on  one  par- 
allel to  it ;  a  north  and  south  dial— Prime 
vertical  transit  instrument,  a  transit  instru- 
ment, the  telescope  of  which  revolves  in  the 
plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  used  for  olwerv- 
ing  the^tranut  of  stars  over  this  circle. 
Prune  (prim),  n.  l.  The  earliest  stage  or 
beginning  of  anything;  henpe,  the  first  open- 
ing of  day:  the  dawn ;  the  morning ;  the 
spring  of  the  year.  'In  the  very  prime  of 
uie  world.'  Hooker.  'When  day  arises  in 
that  sweet  hour  of  prim«.'   Milton. 

Early  and  late  it  rong,  at  evening  and  at  prime. 

Spenser. 
Hope  waits  upon  the  fiowery  prime.        fVatier. 

2.  The  spring  of  life ;  youth ;  full  health, 
strength,  or  beauty ;  hence,  the  highest  or 
most  perfect  state  or  most  flourishing  con- 
dition of  anything.  'The  prUne  of  youth.' 
Dryden.    'Ceres  in  her  prtm*.'    MiUon. 

And  will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes  on  me 
That  cropp'd  the  golden /riiw^  of  this  sweet  prince? 

SkaJt. 
Nerer,  in  Its  bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sight  of  the 
gigantic  Coliseum,  full  and  running  over  with  the 
lustitrst  life,  have  moved  one  heart,  as  it  must  move 
all  who  look  upon  it  now — a  ruin.  Dickens. 


3.  The  beet  part;  that  which  is  best  in  qua- 
lity. 

Give  him  always  of  the  prim*.         Swi/t. 

4.  In  R.  Oath.  Ch.  the  first  canonical  hour, 
succeeding  to  lauds. 

From  prim*  to  vespers  will  I  chant  thy  praise. 

reni^t^m. 
6.  In  fencing,  the  first  ot  the  chief  guardi^ 
&  In  ehem^  primes  are  numbers  employed, 
in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  definite 
proportions,  to  express  the  ratios  in  which 
Domes  enter  into  combination.     Primea 
duly  arranged  in  a  table  constitute  a  scale 
of  chemical  equivalents.    They  also  exp: 
the  ratios  of  atomic  weights.— 7.  Same 
Primero.  —  Prime  qf  the  moon,  the  new 
moon  when  it  first  appears  after  the  change. 
Prime  (prim),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  primed;  ppr. 
priming.    [lit  to  perf onn  a  prime  or  first 
operation  vrith,  to  prepare.  1    L  To  put  into 
a  condition  for  being  fired :  said  of  a  gun, 
mine,  ^. ;  to  supply  with  powder  for  ctmi- 
municating  fire  to  a  charge.— 2.  In  paining, 
to  cover  with  a  ground  or  first  colour. — 
8.  To  put  in  a  fit  state  to  act  or  sulfer;  to 
make  ready;  especially,  to  instruct  or  pre- 
pare a  person  beforehand  what  he  Is  to  saj 
or  do;  to  post  up;  as,  to  prime  a  person  wiln 
a  speech;  to  prime  a  witneea. 

tHe)  filled  himself  bumper  after  bumper  of  claret, 
lich  he  swallowed  win  nerrotu  rapidity.    'He's 
priming  himself.'  Osborne  tiHiispered  to  Dobbin. 

^^  J  nil  cktfuy, 

4t  To  trim  or  prune.  Beau.AFL—Topnm& 
a  pump,  to  pour  water  down  the  tube  with 
the  view  of  saturating  the  sucker,  so  causixt^ 
it  to  swell,  and  act  effectually  in  bringing 
up  water. 

Pnme  (prim),  v.i.  pret  primed;  ppr.  prim- 
ing,   l.f  To  be  as  at  first;  to  be  renewed. 

N^ht's  bashful  empress,  thou|;h  she  often  wane. 
As  oft  repeats  her  darkness,  prim**  again. 

QumrU*. 

2.  In  the  cteam-ef^ne.to  carry  over  hot  water 
with  the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  Uie 
cylinder;  as,  the  engine  primes.— &  To  serve 
for  the  charge  of  a  gun. 
Primely  (primOli  adv.  1. 1  a t  first :  origin- 
ally; primarily;  in  the  first  place.  Soutk.— 
2.  In  a  prime  manner  or  degree ;  most  ex- 
cellently. 

Prime -minister  (prim-min'is-tdrX  a  In 
Great  Britain,  the  first  minister  of  state;  the 
premier. 

Rlmeness  (prim'nesX  n.  it  The  state  of 
being  first— 2.  The  quality  of  being  prime; 
supreme  excellence. 

Primer  (prim'«r),n.  One  who  or  that  which 
primes;  specifically,  in  gun.  and  hUutxng,  a 
tube,  cap,  wafer,  or  other  device,  containing 
a  compound  which  may  be  exploded  by  per- 
cussion, friction,  or  other  means :  used  for 
firing  a  charge. 

Primer  (prim'^r  or  prim'6r),n.  VPt.  primaxrt, 
elementary;  L.  primarius,  from  primus, 
first.]  1.  A  small  prayer-book  for  church 
service,  or  an  ofllce  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Another  prayer  to  her  b  not  only  In  the  maanal. 
but  in  ibeprim*r  or  office  of  the  biased  Virgin. 

Stiiling/lett. 

2.  A  small  elementary  book  for  religious  in- 
struction or  for  teaching  children  to  read. 
8.  In  printing,  a  name  given  to  two  sizes  of 
ty^'.  great-primer,  the  next  size  larger 
than  english,  and  tiie  laigest  size  used  in 

Srinting  books,  and  long-primer,  a  size  in- 
)rmediate  between  smallpica  and  bour- 
geois. 

Prlmert  (prim'£r),  a.  First;  original.  'The 
primer  English  khigs  so  truly  zealous  were.* 
Drayton. 

Primero  (pri-mfi'ro),  n.  A  game  at  cards. 
'  I  left  him  at  primero  wiui  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk.'    Shak. 

Prlmerole,t  n.  [Fr.  primerole,  pHmverole, 
MedL.  primula  vera,  primrose.  Comp. 
It  fiordeprimavera,  qiring  fiower.]  A  prim- 
rose.   Ctuiueer. 

Prlmer-Belxin(prim'to-s§z-in),n.  in  feudal 
law,  the  right  of  the  king,  when  a  tenant  in 
eaidte  died  seized  of  a  niight's  fee,  to  re- 
ceive of  the  heir,  if  of  full  age,  one  vear's 
profits  of  the  land  if  in  possession,  and  half 
a  year's  profits  if  the  land  was  in  reversion 
expectant  on  an  estate  for  life;  abolished  by 
12  Car.  II. 

Prime-staff  (prim'staf  X  n-  Same  as  (Mog- 
almanac. 

Prlmetemp&t  n.  [Fr.  £rim*,  early,  and 
temps,  time.f   Spring.    Chaucer. 

Prime-tide,  Prlme-tlmet  (prim'tid,  prlm'- 
timX  n.    Spring. 

Primeval  O^n-me'valX  a.  [L.  primavus— 
primus,  first,  and  orvunK  age.]  Original: 
primitive;  belonging  to  the  first  ages:  as. 


F&te.  f&r.  fat,  f^U;        m£,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mbve;       tQbe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U,  Sc  abime;     y.  So.  tey. 


PRtUtTALLT 


UMprfnxml  lanonDcCDf  man;  IhaprinUMl 
wond.  'TtilililhBfomtiiriiiwMl' £>flw- 
/Mof.     'Cliui  ud  Frim4«at  daAmn.' 

"■l»(prl-mff™i-U),o*i.    In  ■pri- 
umt;  ia  Uu  wuflOTt  Un».    iJar- 


to  b«grt.]  Plnt-I 
piimooeBuL  'T 
(nd  rlunaotRW,' 


nl-iu,  pri-inij^iini),  b.  [L  pntniumiw. 
prin^DnHM.  See  iiboTg.1  Flnt  tonned  or 
gawnte^  ortgliuL      •SanA-primigenoat 

MllllIW(prt'nilI1J,  n.  U.primuM.]  InM. 
tfaa  oalaiihfli  ttc  or  Gorvring  o(  ui  ovule, 
ths  IdiMr  b«liig  Mrmcd  Mevndfiu, 

PrlmliiC  f prim'liwl.  n^  L  In  (tutl  ud 
U«(vu,  ilia  powder,  parcnailoii-atp.  or 
oU»t  a«vlc«  ued  to  Ignite  the  charge.^ 
J.  In  ■nditiiv.  Ilia  Bnt  lajar  ot  Jiilnt.  •!>«, 
or  otaar  UMlarUl  laid  upon  a  larfaoe  which 


jd  aioDa  bj  tti 

Um  boUer  Into  tlia  eilloaer.— Prinutv  <l/ 
Ikt  tUit.    Baa  nndar  uo. 

RtlllllW-ll<RII(P>1inliia-lioni)iB-  AnUnsr*! 
or  qDarrjman'i  powdOMtam. 

MmlBf-lrOII  <pTlmW-I4ni].  n.    In  fun, 
a  wire  naad  throngb  tba  Tent  of  a  cannon 

'     -■-■TiaeartiWM    '     

big  atter  dl 


Mae  in  the  pM- 
nce^  ita  non-elaiUc  qnaUtiai  oaoae  It  to 
IM  ejeclad  b;  Uia  comprsMlon  of  the  platon. 
PrimlnK-wln  tpnmlng-wirX  n.  see  pbim- 


llpKroiW  (pH-nilp'a-nu],  a.  [L,  n-imut, 
,  and  inno,  to  bring  forth.]  Bearing 
yoaaa  for  the  flnt  tima 
MmbUar  (pri-mip'i-UrX  a.  [LpruiHrpf- 
lorir,  Qopk  pnnwuiu,  tiie  flnt  eenturioa  of 
a  Boman  legtoul  PeitalnlDs  to  the  lint 
oentBrioD  or  captain  of  the  bod;  of  Telenor 
Oriorii)  that  fanned  a  regular  portion  of  i 
Soman  l—*" 


rrlmUla(pri-ini'ihUX<L|>L  [L]  I. The 

liM-tnilt*  of  any  prodBctlon  of  the  earth ; 
naeiaoally,  to  iMn,  the  Orit  jTMr**  ptollla 
M  a  beB«to&  tormatlj  pajahta  to  the 
ennni,  hnt  reatond  to  the  ehaich  brQaeen 
Anna  In  ITOS.  nnder  the  name  of  Qaaen 
Anne^  Boontr.  See  nndar  Bonirn.— 1  In 
Med.  the  waten  dUcharged  before  ttu  a- 
tniikm  of  the  toMoa 

Prl)llltUat<prl-nl'>hl-al}.a.  :Bee  aboie.) 
Being  of  the  flnt  production  i  primitive ; 

PrlmltiTa  (primit-tvX  •>  (t-  pn'niiNew. 
ewHeetoflbUnd,  frampmniu,  flnt  See 
Pim.)  1.  Fertalntng  tothabeginalngor 
origin ;  ordinal ;  Ont :  ai,  prim&i9t  t^gn ; 
the  prinufiH church;  thepnnutiH  fawen. 
'OurpriBtifiwgreilHie.*^  JfiHmi— t  Old- 


of  old  timea ;  ai,  a  rnmUitt  itf  le  ot  dreia. 
8.  In  jrram.  applied  to  a  word  In  Itenlmpleet 
etnnolagioal  tonn;  not  derived;  radical; 
primary  ;  ai,  a  primMti  verb  in  grammar. 
4  In  bol.  applied  to  H>ed5o  typea.  In  op- 
poeltioa  to  lomu  renlting  from  liybridlia- 
Uon.  Hnutou.— /Vimidea  osu  <t/  ao-iir- 
diatltM,  that  ijiteni  ai  aiea  to  wmcb  tlM 
polntaol  amagnlludeareHralTefaTedwlth 
refuence  to  a  lecond  aet.  to  which  Ibev  are 
allerwardi  iele[Ted.~/ViiniliM  etenL  in 
munr.  that  chord,  the  loweat  note  of  which 
li  D(  the  lanie  litenl  denondaMlaD  aa  tite 
fundamental  baM  of  the  harmony. —iVimi' 
(IDC  ciroli,  In  the  lUrtograpliie^'^Kiloinif 
Uu  tfluTt,  the  dRla  on  the  plue  of  which 
the  projection  la  made.— /yuailin  Motirt. 
In  faiMag,  red,  yellow,  and  bine,  from  the 
mliturat  whereof  all  other  coloon  may  be 
obtained.  See  andar  COLOm.— Prim>(>i» 
ji^-ne.  In  fpAerifiol  projeatvm,  the  plane 
upon  which  the  pnlectlooa  are  made,  gen- 
emlly  coinciding  wlita  (onu  principal  circle 
ol  the  aphefe.— PrtmiCiH  nekt.    See  under 


PritwttlTw  iPrtm'ltlT  i  IL  1,  An  original  or 
prinury  word ;  a  word  not  dcriveil  from 
another:oppoiid  todoWmHM.— a  Aneirly 
Cbrtetian.  '  In  the  dayi  of  the  apoitlee  and 
holysnmiUeu.'    Jcr.  Taylor. 

frXfjiMtMy  ([odm'ic.lv-lllb  adr.  1.  Origin' 
ally;  atDnL 


J.  Primarily:  not  derivattvelv.-s.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  rule  or  andent'  practice; 
in  the  ancient  or  antique  atyla  'Thepureit 
and  moat  DrimaiHiirordend  church  in  the 

FTlmltlTBneu  (prim1t-!v-n«),  n.  State  of 
being  primitive  or  original;  intlqnltyi  con- 
fomil^  to  BnUaulty. 

Prlntty,!  n.    Aie  itata  of  balog  original; 

^primltivanen.    Bp.  Ptanan. 

Frlnlr  (primli).  adt.    In  a  prim  or  pnclte 

dltlOD  ot  being  [ulm;  affected  formality  or 
nioeneu:  itltfoea;  precltenaa.    "The  itUI 
onaltereble  pWmiuea  ot  liii  long  cravat' 
Oent.Mofi. 
Prlmo  bni'moX    In  mutia,  tba  flnt  or  lead- 

K&nogaillAl(pri-ni».J«^l-a]),a.  [Lprims- 
Mnittt,  primigeniut.  Bee  PUxtoRMiti,.  1 
rlnt  bom.  made,  or  generated ;  original : 
prlmaTT;  primitive.  '  nieprimaj^Vrtialllght- 


mmogmltarr  (pri-mO-len1-ta-riV  s. 
or  belonging  to  primogenllare,  or  the  ri| 
of  the  flrtt-DoriL 


tKry  title  put  Juno  on  mMEHirrlnff  Uic  Inhcrcni 
rtehtitif /rtwiififJitiary  wiccpaipo  M  Kotdihie  la- 
dSadhle  b)r  Uu  lefUUtuic  Hallnm. 

FltmomilltlTat  {pri-mO-Jenlt-lT).  n.  Fri- 
mogemtitre;  right  of  primogenitDre.  'The 
pruMfreiiftiH  and  due  of  birth.'    Shak. 

RlincVMlltlf*  (pri-mA-lenlt-lvJb  a.  Belat- 
bu  to  pilniogeniHuv. 

PrunogMiltor  (prf-mS-Jetflt-orl  n.  [L. 
primat,  Ont,  and  iMniMr,  father.]  The  flnt 
lather  or  fontatlier;  an  ancettor. 

iDcy  luDF  trva  mwihihih  uhd  Spaia.      GmartBH. 

MDUsanltim  (pri-mtv-jentt-ar),  "■  ^■ 
prinuigiaiUuTt,  fnun-  L.  prnwK  flnt.  and 
antram,  a  begetting,  tnnn  fijpu.  pnftum. 
to  bent  Sea  OnnmL)  1.  The  atala  of 
betngboni  Ont  ot  tlia  Mna  parenta:  eenlor- 
tty  t^  Idrth  among  ehUdran.— t.  The  rWit. 
pdndple.  or  rale  imder  wUoh  the  eideet 
•on  Ola  f     -    ■   - 


fat^ai 
lerence  m,  ana  in  abaolnte  eicinBon  oi,  me 
younger  loni  and  danghtan.  The  ancient 
cnitoma  ot  necUrind  and  btrau^BrftUili 
fonu  eiceplJoni  to  the  general  rule  of  law 
ai  to  priDwgenltnre.   See  Oatilubd  and 

BOIOUSB-BKaLIEH. 

mawcantiiMlilp  <pri>nit-]en1t-ar->hip), 
n.    Tfie  right  OTiiate  of  a  Ant-bom  ton. 


pIlmordlAl  (pri-moi'dl^lX  a.  [L  prinar- 
diolit,  from  prtmorAiutn,  beginning,  origin 
— yrimM,  flnt,  and  ordimn,  commence- 
ment, from  ordlr^  to  beglD.]  1.  Flnt  In 
order;  origtnal;  pruniUve;  eiiiting  from  the 
liaginning.  '  The  finnwnllal  itate  of  our 
Ant  paienta.'   Bp.  Bull 

E.  Id  M.  earlieit  lormed:  applied  to  the 
'"' ' —  'savti  given  off  by  a  young  plant; 


PrimordUUmi  (pri- 


>■•  Cprlm^teX  n,    [0,1 
immU,  from  Med.  L.  pi 


.  vrimmU,  in 

I  flnt  flower  ot 

prfmtu,  flnt;  the 


le  primtne,  Itom 


.le  genoi  Primula,  agenui of  low, 

jteo,  herluHieoiiL  Bowery  peren- 

nlali,eontalning  about  eighty  apeclea,  chiefly 
nativee  ol  the  higher  rcgloni  of  temperate 
Europe  and  Aila,bat  eurindy  repreeented 
in  moit  parti  ot  tiM  riobe.  lliey  an  beantl- 
tol  planla,  with  radlcat  ieavet  and  ombelt 
al  wborled  racemei  ot  white,  yellow,  or 
reddiih -piuple  flowen;  nat  order  Frimn- 
lace«.  Some  ipaciei  glow  wild  in  Britain, 
terming  tiiemoitpleulagofnamenlaofoar 
wood!  and  (alleye,  aa  P.  tidgarU  (the  oom- 
mon  primroae),  the  oowillp  or  palgia  (P. 
ecru),  the  oxllp  (P.  elMiV^  The  anrionla 
(P.  .Attfiettfa)  la  a  native  ot  the  Bwlu  moon- 


AAd  It  »U  Hltalllff  DDT 

FrlmrOM  (prim'rta),  a.    ..  _.  .. „_ 

to  a  primroae;   apedflcilly,  Teeembilng 


S.  Abonnding  with : 


Howory;  gay. 


ntalance  obtained  b 


1  the  root  of  the 


i;  th,  lUn;      *,  wig;    wh,  b 
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Prtmimi  IfoMla  (pri'mom  mobl-U).  (L] 
Klrtt  ornae  of  moUon ;  pritne  morer ;  tpe- 
clfloAUjr,  In  the  /*loUmalc  aynUm,  the  tenth 
or  outermoet  of  the  revdrfng  iDheret  of  the 
unlverM,  which  wae  nippoted  to  rerolre 
from  eMt  to  weet  in  tirentjr-f our  hotin,  and 
to  carry  the  othen  Along  with  tt  in  ite 
motion. 

Prtmns  (prl'moi).  n.  rL,.flnt.l  Theflrrtin 
dli^ltjr  unong  the  buhope  of  the  Scottfih 
EpUKMmal  Church.  He  U  chcMen  bj  the 
oilier  bifthope,  precldee  at  all  their  meet- 
toipi,  end  UMM  certain  other  prfvileget,  bat 
poMeiaea  no  metropolitan  authority. 

mstwort  (prfm^w^^),  n.  Anyplant  of  the 
nai  order  Prlmulacea.    Pop.  £ney. 

Prlmyt  (prf'mi),  a.  Bloomfng;  early.  'In 
the  youth  of  primy  nature.'    8hak. 

Prlnoe  (prim),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  prineepi, 
prineipU,  a  piince-^^mia,  flrtt,  and  ecmio, 
to  take.]  1.  One  holding  the  ilnt  or  highest 
rank;  a  fOTerelgn ;  the  chief  and  independ- 
ent ruler  of  a  nation  or  itate.  Originally 
the  word  waa  applied  to  a  ruler  of  either 
•ex. 

Then  w«  crted.  'God  Mire  yoor  Majesty!  Cod 
ftAve  vour  Majcttyr  Then  the  Queen  turned  and 
■aid.  'God  lilr»»  yuu  all,  my  good  people.'  Then  we 
cried  atfaln,  'God  save  your  Majcttvl'  Then  the 
Quacn  Mid  MKoln  to  ut, '  You  may  well  have  a  f^eater, 
but  yott  ihalTnever  have  a  mora  loving  Pritut.' 

Bp.  Goodman. 

2.  A  loverelgn  who  haa  the  government  of 
a  particular  state  or  territory,  but  holds  of 
a  superior  to  whom  he  owes  certain  services. 
8.  The  son  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  iMue  of  a 
royal  family ;  as,  prinut  of  the  blood.  On 
the  Continent  the  title  prince  is  borne  by 
some  families  of  eminent  rank  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  any  reigning  house. 
In  Britain,  dukes,  marquesses,  and  earls 
are  entitled,  in  strict  heraldic  language,  to 
the  title  ot  prince;  but  in  practice  the  title 
is  restricted  to  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  only  case  in  which  the  title  is  a  terri- 
torial one  is  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.— 
4.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men;  one  who  is 
at  the  head  of  any  class,  profession*  &o.; 
one  who  is  pre-eminent  in  anything ;  as,  a 
merchant  prince. 


To  UM  the  word*  of  the  prince  of  learning  here* 
upon,  only  In  ahallow  and  small  boat*  they  glide  over 
the  face  of  the  VirgUian  Ma.  Ptatham. 


-  Prince  qf  the  senate,  in  ane.  Rome,  was 
the  person  first  called  in  the  roll  of  senat- 
ors. He  was  always  of  consular  and  censo- 
rlan  dignity. 

FrlnoeTprins).  v.i.  pret  prineed;  ppr.  prine- 
ing.  To  play  the  prince;  to  take  state:  with 
a  complementary  it. 

Nature  prompts  thero 
In  simple  and  low  things  xoprtmt  it  much 
Deyood  the  trick  of  others.  SMaM. 

PrtnoetM  (prins'ftj),  n.  The  body  of  princea 
Month.  Jie9.    [Rare.] 

Prlnotdom  (prlns'dura),  n.  The  jurisdic- 
tion, rank,  or  estate  of  a  prince. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme. 
Thrones,  /rfuctd^mj,  powers,  dominions,  1  reduce. 

MtUoM, 
Prlnoeite  (prlnsltX  n.  a  follower  of  Henry 
James  Prince,  formerly  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  founded  a  conven- 
tual establishment  of  a  singular  kind,  called 
'Agapemone,'  or  the  abode  of  love.-  The 
Inmates  condst  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 

firofoKs  to  submit  themselvet  only  to  the 
aw  of  love. 
PrlnotUke  (prinsllk),  a.  Becoming  a  prlnoo; 
like  a  prince.    Shak. 

PxinoelUiMS  (prlnslines),  n.  The  quality 
of  beinir  princely. 

PnnO0Unc  (prinslingX  n.  A  petty  prince. 
Voutig. 

Pxinoely  (prlns'llX  a.  1.  PerUtning  to  a 
prince;  having  the  rank  of  a  prince ;  royal ; 
rei^l.  'His  princely  nune.^  Shak.  «Uis 
pnnoely  feet*  Shak.  ~  2.  Resembling  a 
prlnoe;  having  the  appearance  of  one  high 
bom;  stately;  dignifled;  high-minded;  noble. 

He  U  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness ; 
PriHt^dy  in  both.  Shmk, 

S.  Becoming  a  prince;  royal;  grand;  august; 
muninoent;  magnificent;  as.  princely  vir- 
tues; tk princely  gift;  a  princely  entertain- 
ment ;  a  princely  fortune. 

Ay.  he^wXs't  prinetty  midcsty  Is  such, 
Confoundt  the  toitgue  and  makes  the  senses  rough. 

Shak. 

Princely  (prinsaiX  odv.    in  a  princeUke 

manner.    Shak. 
Prlnoe^  rosral  (prtns-rol'alX  n.    The  eldest 

•on  of  a  sovereign. 
Prliioe*g-0Mtth«r  (prinsexfeTB'Ar).  n.    An 

annual  plant  of  the  genus  Amaranthus.  the 

A.  hypochondriaetu.    The  larger  prince's- 

feather  is  A.  epeeioeut. 


PrlBOe'A-iiietAl  (prin'ses-mei^n, «.  A  mix- 
ture of  eopper  and  zinc,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  ane  is  greater  than  in  brass:  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Prince  Biq>erty 
and  so  called  also  Prince  MuperTe  MetaL 

PrlBOe'g-pliM  (prin'seS'pinX  n.  The  false 
winter-green  {Chimofmla  vmbeOata"^  an 
ornamental  shrub  wito  ptnldah  flowa%  com- 
mon in  North  America. 

Princess  (prin'ses),  n.  L  A  female  sove- 
reign; a  female  having  the  rank  of  a  prince. 
'  So  excellent  a  princeee  as  the  ivesoit 
queen.'  8wi/t.—2.  The  daughter  of  a  sove- 
reign, or  a  female  member  <h  a  royal  family. 
8.  The  consort  of  a  prince ;  as,  Uie  Prtneea 
of  Wales. 

Prlncess-llke  (prin'sea-IIkX  a.  like  a  prin- 
cess; in  the  manner  of  a  prlnceia. 

Prinoessly  (prln'ses-liX  a.  Princesa-Uke. 
Buron.    [Bare.] 

Princess -roTal  (prin-sea-roi'al),  n.  The 
eldest  daughter  of  a  sovereign. 

Prlncewood  (prins'wudXn.  A  Ug^t-veined 
brown  West  Indian  wood,  the  produce  of 
Cordia  geraeeanthoidee  and  Hamelia  ven- 
trieoea.    Treae.  of  Bot 

PrlndfiedCprins'i-fldXa.  Imitating  a  prince; 
suggestive  of  an  exalted  personage :  fantaa- 
U^ly  dignified. 

The  English  girls  .  .  .  laughed  at  the  prineifitd 
airs  which  she  gave  herself  from  a  very  early  age. 

Thacktray. 

Principal  (prin'si-pal).  a.  [Fr.;  L.  prwei' 
patie.lromprineepe,  first  in  time  or  order, 
the  first  8ee  Prince.]  1.  Chief;  highest 
in  rank,  character,  authority,  or  import- 
ance; first;  main;  essential;  moat  conuder- 
able :  as,  the  principal  officers  of  a  govern- 
ment; the  prineipal  men  of  a  city,  town,  or 
state ;  the  principal  arguments  in  a  case ; 
the  prineipal  beams  of  a  building;  the  prin- 
cipal productions  of  a  country.  *  Wisdom 
is  the  prineipal  thing.'  Prov.  iv.  7.  'The 
prineipal  men  of  the  army.'  Shak.-~2.i  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  prince ;  princely.  Spen- 
ser.—Prineipal  axis,  in  conic  eectUme^  the 
axis  which  passes  through  the  two  foci;  in  the 
parabola,  the  diameter  passing  ttirough  the 
locus.  —  Prineipal  brace,  in  carp,  one  Imme- 
diately under  the  principal  rafters,  or  paral- 
lel to  them,  assisting  with  the  principals  to 
support  the  roof  timbers.— iVuieijMU  chal- 
lenge, in  late,  is  where  the  cause  assigned 
carries  with  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  par- 
tiality, favour,  or  malice.— Pn'ncipaZ  post, 
the  comer-post  of  a  timber-fkamed  nouse.— 
Prineipal  ray.  that  which  passes  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  spectators  mre  to  the  per- 
spective plane  or  picture.  —Jnrincipal  raf- 
ters, the  strong  rafters  used  for  trussing  the 
beams  in  a  root  See  under  the  noun  Frih- 
CIPAL,  6.  —  Prineipal  section,  in  erysUU.  a 
plane  passing  through  the  optical  uds  of  a 
crystal.  —  Prine^l  subject  or  theme,  in 
mutie,  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  a  move- 
ment in  sonata  form,  as  opposed  to  a  sub- 
ordinate theme.— Syn.  Chief ,  leading,  main, 
great,  capital,  cardinal,  essential 

Prindpal  (prin'si-palX  n.  L  A  chief  or 
head;  one  who  takes  a  leading  part;  one 
primarily  engaged;  a  chief  party. 

Seconds  in  factions  do  many  times,  when  the  fsc- 
tlon  subdivideth,  prove  priticipalx.  Baton. 

We  are  not  Mnci/ai4  but  auxiliaries  la  the  war. 

2.  A  president  or  govemor;  one  chief  in  au- 
thority; the  head  of  a  coUege  or  university 
in  Scotland,  and  of  several  colleffes  in  Eng- 
lish universities,  orother  institutions. —S.  In 
law,  (a)  the  actor  or  absolute  perpetrator 
of  a  crime,  or  an  abettor.  A  principal  in 
the  first  degree  is  the  absolute  perpetrator 
of  the  crime :  a  principal  in  the  second  de- 

Sree  Is  one  who  is  present,  aiding  and  abet- 
Ing  the  fact  to  be  done:  distinguished  from 
an  accessory.  In  treason  all  persons  con- 
cerned are  prlnclpala  (b)  A  person  who 
emplovs  another  to  act  under  him  or  for 
him.  the  person  so  employed  being  termed 
agent  (e)  A  person  for  whom  another  be- 
comes surety;  one  who  is  liable  for  a  debt 
in  the  first  instance.— 4.  In  com.  a  capital 
sum  lent  on  interest,  due  as  a  debt  or  used 
as  a  fund:  so  called  in  distinction  to  interest 
or  pro/ffs.— 6.  In  music,  the  name  of  a  stop 
or  row  of  metal  pipes  in  an  organ  tuned  an 
octave  higher  than  the  diapason,  an  octave 
lower  than  the  fifteenth,  and  serving  to 
blend  the  two  as  well  as  to  augment  the 
volume  of  sound.  All  the  other  stops  are 
tuned  from  the  principal— t.  A  main  tim- 
ber in  an  assemblage  of  carpentry ;  esped- 
nlly  one  of  those  rafters  which  are  larger 
than  the  common  rafters,  and  which  are 
framed  at  their  lower  ends  Into  the  tie- 


beam,  and  at  their  vpper 
mited  at  the  king-post  or  made  to 
against  the  enda  of  the  atfaining-l 
wiien  queen-poets  are  used.  The  |a  Im  l|iqlg 
support  the  porlina,  whidi  again  cany 
common  rafters^  and  thna  the  whole  «e^ 
of  the  roof  is  snstajned  by  the  prlndpala^ 


The  very  frineipaU  ifid 
And  all  to  topple. 


I  to 


7.  In  the  /ne  oris,  the  chief  drcmnatanee 
in  a  work  of  art  to  which  the  rest  are  to  1m 
subordinate.— &  One  of  the  torreta  or  pte- 
naclea  of  waxwori[  and  tapen  with  vnlcli 
the  posts  and  centre  of  a  neaise  were  for- 
merly crowned.  Oa/ord  (rZossory.  — t.t  An 
heirloom.    CaweSL 

Principality  (prin-d-pan-tiX  It.    (Ffc. 
dpaliU.]   1.  Sovereignty;  supreme  pc 


Nothii^  was  given  to  Henry  bat  the 
all  other  absolute  power  of/rwic^j^ia/aEy  he  had. 


2.  A  prince;  one  invested  with  aovereigntT 
'Nisrochofpruie^w2tliMtheprim&'    ifO- 
ton. 

Ijtt  her  he  Mprine^aUfy 
Sovere^  to  all  the  creatures  on  tbe  earth.  SMa^ 

8.  The  terrltoiT  of  a  prince,  or  the  oouniiy 
which  gives  title  to  a  prince;  as,  the  prtnc*- 
palityot  Wales.— 4t  Superiori^;  predon- 
inance. 

If  any  mystery  be  effective  of  spiritaal  bkarinn. 
then  thu  is  much  more,  as  having  the  peerofalwe 
•xAprindfality  above  everything  else. 

ytr.  Tmyiar. 

5.  Royal  state  or  condition.   Jer.  xiiL  la 

)rin'8i-pal-liX  ode.  In  the  prin- 
cipal or  €^ef  place ;  chiefly;  above  all ;  aa. 
he  was  anxious  about  numy  thimgSy  but 
principally  about  thia. 

They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  critidSB  who 
think  Its  business  \%fruuipaUy  to  find  Csnlt. 

Prlndpalness  (prin'si-pal-neaX  n.  The 
state  of  being  principal  or  chlet 

Prindpate  tprin'si-p&t),  n.  [L.  ^nefoo- 
tus,  from  princeps,  a  prmce.]  Prlndpalitv; 
supreme  rule.  'Thej^nnetpatoof  theidiole 
church.'    Barrote. 

Prlndpla  (prin-sip'i-a),  n.  pL  [L.  vrinci- 
^tum.  J  Iilrst  principles;  dements;  the  con- 
tracted title  of  the  PhUoeovhias  Natwralie 
Prineipia  Mathematiea  of  Newton. 

Princtplal  (prin-slp'l-alX  a-  Elementary; 
initisl    Bacon. 

Prlndpiant 

principles  or 
rrim 

princ^um,  ah^^lnning.]    To  inlt^te. 

It  imports  the  things  or  effects  frina^imtgd  ot 
effected  by  the  intelligent  active  principle. 

Sir  M.  Mate. 

PrindplatiOin(prin-sIp'i-ft"shonXn.  (From 
L.  prtnctpium,  a  pnndple  or  element] 
Analysis  into  constituent  or  elemental  partSL 
Bacon.  *  A  faultless  prineipiation  ci  lan- 
guage.'   MelviUeBeU. 

mnoiiae  (prin'si-plX  n.  [Fr.  prine^,  from 
L.  principium,  a  beginning,  origin,  prind- 
ple,  element,  from  princeps,  prmdpu.  See 
PRIHCE.  As  to  the  insertion  of  the  I  oomp. 
participle,  syllable.]  l.t  Beginning;  com- 
mencement 'Doubting,  sad  end <^  prm- 
ctp{0  unsound.'  Spenser.  Hence— 2.  A  source 
or  origin;  that  from  which  a  thing  proceeds; 
the  primary  source  from  which  anything  Is^ 
becomes,  or  Is  known ;  element ;  pnmoraial 
substance.  '  Found  that  one  first  prkteipte 
must  be.'    Dry  den. 

Modern  philosophers  suppose  matter  to  be  one 
simple  prineipU,  or  solid  entension  divetilfied  by  its 
yeAona  shapes.  IVmUt. 

8.  An  original  faculty  or  endowment  of  the 
mind. 


Under  this  title  are  comprehended  all  t 
princifUs  whose  direct  ioA  uhunate  object  is  ttie 
communication  either  of  enjoyment  or  suffering  to 
any  of  our  feUow.creaturea.  D,  Stewmwt. 

4  A  general  troth :  a  law  comprehendliig 
many  subordinate  troths ;  a  law  on  whleli 
others  are  founded  or  from  which  others 
are  derived:  an  axiom;  a  maxim;  as,thepr<ii 
ctpfes  of  morality,  of  law,  of  govenment, 
Ac 

He  lays  down  tiiese  fundamental  frincipUt  as 
those  of  three  kinds  into  which  he  divides  all  govern- 
roents.  Br0ttgham. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  respecting  tfie  whole  qoca- 
tion  c/tjtrst  frinciplet,  speculative  and  practical,  is 
this,  that  alUKHigh  in  their  abstract  form  they  ar«! 
not  innate,  yet  that  there  are  innate  facnltirs.  <r 
laws  of  thought  which,  when  put  into  action  by  ex- 
perience, necessarily  give  rise  to  them  as  priinitK* 
Judgnients ;  and  that  theae  Judgments,  at  first  ap- 
plied in  the  concrete,  at  length  by  a  process  of  ao> 
straction.  assume  a  perfect  axiomatic  tana.  Expe- 
rience, accordingtv.  is  the  occasion  of  their  prodac- 
tion,  but  their  real  cause  or  origin  is  to  be  raond  In 
the  native  energy  of  the  human  mind.  y.  D.  MHrHL 


Fite,  ntr,  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe.  tub.  bvU;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  abuae;     %  8c  fty. 


oot.  bill  Hlilch  Hire*  u  *  nilc  ol 


Un  worhiDK  eqL>4l];  wtlh  ill  iben.  aZuth. 

7.  lu  oAtm.  0>)  •  eompanent  part :  u  >Is- 
ment;  u.    tlu   coDiUtnsnC  prinaipUt  ot 


Mactpla  (pdn'tl-plX  ■  (.  pnt  A  pp.  tn-jn- 
eipUd;  ppr.  priTicipUna.  1.  To  eitabliih 
or  Ol  In  cartun  prlndptn^  to  Impnu  with 
an;  toneL  (rood  or  ill :  mcd  in  put  urti- 
cl^a.  'WnhioadDMtiirincipfad.'  MiUna. 
1  To  Htabllih  Innlr  In  the  mind  ot. 

Pltncooltl  Filnooxl  (prin'kok,  ptfsltoki), 

ijclted peraoa;  ■part jMimg rogue.  SAoJe. 
Prlngli*  (pr4nc1C-a),  n.  [rnm  Blr  John 
/Vin|rl(,  t^  pbyilcUn  ud  natonl  phUoio- 
phsr.]  A  genu  of  CnicUera.  tb*  lol*  n- 
prcMDUtiT*  ot  which  It  P.  antiteorlmtia. 
A  nnurlublfl  cabbi^e-Uko  plant  conllhad  ta 
KeiKaelen'i  Iituid,  uid  hanca  often  called 
KBrgiulan'a  IiUnd  cabban     It  ta  1  power- 

cnwi  ol  aliipi  touching  at   Kergualen'a 

Pl1IIk{prin^X>.i[AilightlTTn(>dlfledfonn 
atprani']    L  To  pnnk;  to  dnu  for  ihow. 

t  To  itmt;  (o  pot  on  itatelT  alia. 
Prink (prlngliyr.t    TodacH:--" — "- 
taatJoallj;  (o  dreaaor  adjiut  I 


3nB%^« 


edOurur 


rrlnkar  ( pringfe'trl  n. 

which' 

of  llinitla  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Aqul- 
toUacaa.  The  apeclea  are  Datlrai  o(  North 
America,  the  Weat  Indlei,  and  the  wanner 
parta  at  Aala.  Soma  of  Iham  are  aTeisreen, 
while  olhara  aro  deddnoua,  and  aome  hare 
bil^t  rad  bolb-llka  berries  while  in  ottaan 
thaj  are  pniiHa  or  black.  The  bark  and 
batrleaofP.  ttrUeHlatiit  pnaaeai,  in  an  ami- 
oral  dagree.  the  propertlat  ot  aatrtngent 
and  tonic  nudlclnv,  along  with  antiaepUfl 
powan.  P.  giabtrit  oaed  ai  a  lubatlCnla 
for  tea.  Called  alao  Wintrr-berri/. 
PrlnKprlnt),  i.t.  [Shortened  from  amprint. 
Imprint;  Ft.  impninli,  Imprenloa.  •lamp, 
a  paTUcl[4aI  lono  from  «n]mindn,  to  print, 
imprint,  from  L  imprimo,  imprtstvm,  to 
pceat  (which  He).]  1.  To  Impma;  to  Im- 
print 'Prlntina  their  hoofi  on  the  eartlL' 
Btiak.  -And  pint  on  thj  lott  cheek  a 
■  To  mark  bj^  preaa- 


CJ^'tl 


d  wint  on  thj 
.'  Byimt,  — i.  To  I 


^m.. 


3.  To  take  an  Impraali 
prvMlon ;  to  atamp. 
•tape  printed  la  the  cli 


4.  To  Bi  deeplj,  aa  In  Iba  mind  or  mtawrr. 


A.  laipeclflcortachnioaluDiai:  (a)  to  form 
or  copT  bf  preaaura.  aa  from  a  itareol/pe 
plata.  a  tonn  ot  movable  QlMa.  engraved 
copper  or  ateel  plataa,  itone,  ±fl.'.  ai,  to 
pn,U  booka,  engravlDgi,  Itthographa.  Ac. 
(i)  To  itamp  or  Impraai  with  coloured  flg- 
nrta.  ai  cotCoD  cloth.  Bee  CAUOO-FBiMTiNa. 
(e)  In  pAoKy.  to  take  a  poiltlve  plctnre  ot 
aa  tTom  a  negative,  on  lullablr  prepared 

Mat  (print),  v.i    1.  To  nie  or  practlae  the 

ot  lettaraTBgurei,  and  the  like.  —1  To  make 


made  by  the  i 
Im  «2io"i,f'M"kSi 'aTum"* 


in  general,  coneldered 


ipreaalont  ot  tjpea 
a  reaard  to  (orm, 
t;  a  large  priiiL 


filing:  aa.  a  huttar-jirinc.     Id  inn-voriiiig, 


produced  by  printing:  ^_,  _.._.,, 

or  flgnre  of  anything  made  by  ImpreulDD 
•peclllrall}',  ail  engrailag.     '  A  colfectlon  ol 

(&)  A  printad  pnbtlcatlon,  more  eapeclally  i 
newipaper  or  other  periodical. 


(c)  A  printed  cloth,  (d)  A  plaiter  cait  of  a 
flat  onament.  or  a  plaater  omameat  tonned 
from  a  mould,  di/orit  (Hottary  (t)  In 
pfutteg.  a  poaltlve  pictutv. — Inprint,  (a)  In 
a  pilntAd  tonn:  iiiued  from  the  preai;  pub- 
llihed.  'I  lore  a  balladin  priBC  Sltak. 
(J>)<  In  a  tonnal  method;  with  eiactneai;  In 


— Out  of  print,  a  phrate  which  il^lflei  that, 
of  a  printed  and  publlihed  work,  there  are 
no  c<q>lee  for  aale,  or  none  for  aale  by  the 

RrlStad'^oadBCprlnfed-gndiXn.til.  Printed 
DT  figured  callcoea. 

PTliitar(prlnt'Cr),  n.  One  who  print*  booka, 
pamphlela,  newipaper^  and  auch  like;  alio, 
one  who  prlnta  doth,  or  one  who  takea  Im- 


PKItlTIHa-MAOHINZ 

on  paper,  cloth,  or  other  maUrlal:  thtf 
builoau  ol  a  printer ;  typography.  Then 
are  aereral  dliUnct  bnnv^ei  of  the  art.  ai 
tile  printing  al  booka.  Ac,  with  morable 
typea;  typography:  IheprintingolongraMd 
Bupper  ur  iteel  plate*  (lee  EtiaiiiviNa); 

LlTHOaKAPBT):   and  the  Impreiaing  ot  a 


printing  la  what  la  called  Utttrprttt  print- 
tn{r.  or  the  method  of  taking  impreuloni 

cut  in  relief  upon  aeparate  plecea  of  metal, 
and  therefore  capable  ol  indefinite  com  Id  na- 
tion.     The  Impreaaion)  are  taken  either 

atereotype  pinte*  (tee  BtebBotipe),  and 
are  elTected  either  by  auperllclal  or  aurface 

treaaure,  aa  lu  the  hand  printlag-preaa,  ot 
!  lineal  or  cylindrical  preainre.  ai  in  the 
-J... „._,     __  ^      y^j   ^,|^„   ^,  , 

ifate-prau  or  roller' 
>r  Inka, . 

the  tnwi  or  itereotype  plate.  Wood-cut* 
and  other  engrav  Ion  1  o  relief  analeo'prlnted 
In  thli  manner.    In  uipper  and  itMl  plate 

Eating  Uie  characlan  are  enamven  fn  In- 
lio,  and  Uie  Inki  conUltied  wlUiln  Uie 

ErlnUng  ii  from  ii 
I  relle?  or  In  InUgllo.  The  art  of  letter- 
preas  printing,whlchwaaliivenle<lbyQut*n- 
berg  at  Menli.  about  the  year  14SII.  la  divided 
into  two  dapartmenla— eermponlton,  or  the 
amngement  ot  the  typee.  and  pnm-aort.  or 
the  taking  off  Impreadoni  from  the  typee  lo 
arranged;  the workmenemployedarethere- 

potitort  and  prem/iefi.  Printing  waa  flrat 
ldtrodn.:ed  into  England  bf  Willfam  Caiton 

Irom  a  negative,  or  a  picture  in  which  the 
light!  andlhadBi  are  true  to  nature  from 

FriatUtg-tnuna  (prlnt'lng-frAmX  n.  1.  In 
letUrprai  printing,  a  atand  to  aiipport  the 
caaea  contalninBtypeiatwhlcbaiomposltDr 
worka.— i.  lupholog.  agDHdrangulariliallow 
boa  In  which  lenaltlied  paper  ii  placed 
beneath  a  negative  and  eipoaed  to  the  direct 
ran  of  llghL 

FTlJltllU-i]l]I(prlnHnB.|nDkX  n.  Ink  OMd 
by  prlntera  of  booka  Ite  compoaitlon, 
generally  speaking,  ii  ]lnieed-oll  bailed  to 
a  •amiah,  with  colonrina  matUr  added  to  It. 

MsUuX-inaoMiia  (printlng-nia-tbSnt,  n. 
A  macRlne  for  taking  Impreailoni  tiom 
type,  electrotype,  or  atereotype  forms,  itael 
or  copper  plales,  lithographic  atones  Ac 
Prlntlng-maclilnei  Indade  a  leU'lnking  ap- 


Daible-ciUndEi  oc  Fii- 

prealant  from  engraved  platea.  tiom  (tone, 
Ac. ;  but  In  the  latter  caaea  Chi*  word  b  the 


Printai'i-illk  ( print' in -Wk),    n.      See 
PrlBterr  {prlnttr-l).  n.     An  Mtabllahment 


rinting  ooltc 
.    [United  Bt 


poraCua;  and  they  are  moved  either  by  hand, 

Impreealon  taken  from  the  '  furmi '  worked 
by  them  li  effected  by  a  cylinder  nr  Kvcial 
cyllndenJnolherabyBflaEpTeaalon.nkethe 

muhlne'dalea  from  a  patent  olV^Mchol- 

made  in  ISM.  at  the  eipenieattbe  UteHr, 
Walter  of  the  THnui.byT.Manyn.  But  the 
Bret  working  machine  waa  conatniclcd  ten 

IBaraaJterwardibylwo  Ingeninm  Oetinani, 
feuraKoenlgandBancr  On  thli  mai:hlne 
the  Tinuf  ol  Nov.  B).  IBI^  waa  printed  by 


<A,  EAaln;      tb.  Be  loeA;      g.fo;     i.idb;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  alne;      TH,  lAen;  tb.  lUa;     w,  uig;    wh,  vAlg; 
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Prlmnm  MoUle  (pri'mum  mobl-16).  tJL] 
First  cause  of  motion;  prime  mover;  spe- 
cifically, in  the  PtoUmate  tystem,  the  tenth 
or  outermost  of  the  revolving  spheres  of  the 
universe,  which  was  supposed  to  revolve 
from  east  to  west  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
to  carry  the  others  along  with  it  in  its 
motion. 

Frimua  (pri'musi  n.  [L.,  first.]  The  first  in 
dignity  among  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  He  is  chosen  by  the 
otner  bishops,  presides  at  alt  their  meet- 
ings, and  has  certain  other  privileges,  but 
possesses  no  metropolitan  authority. 

mmwort  0>riin'w6rtX  n.  Any  plant  of  the 
nat  order  PrimulacesB.    Pop.  Mney. 

Prlmyt  (prl'mi),  a.  Blooming:  early.  'In 
the  youth  of  primy  nature.'    Shak. 

Prince  (prins),  fk  [Fr.,  from  L.  prinoeps, 
prineipts,  a  pnnce— primus,  first,  and  oopto, 
u>  take.]  L  One  holding  the  first  or  highest 
rank;  a  sovereign ;  the  chief  and  independ- 
ent ruler  of  a  nation  or  state.  Origmally 
the  word  was  applied  to  a  ruler  of  either 
sex. 

Then  we  cried.  'God  save  your  Majesty!    God 
save  your  Majesty  I'    Then  the  Queen  turned  and 


said. '  Cod  bless  you  all,  my  good  people.*  Then  we 
cried  again,  'Cod  save  your  Majesty T  Then  the 
Queen  said  again  to  us, '  Yon  may  well  hare  a  greater. 


but  you  shalfnever  have  a  more  loving  Prince,' 

Bf.  GcodHiatu 

2.  A  sovereign  who  bat  the  government  of 
a  particular  state  or  territory,  but  holds  of 
a  superior  to  whom  he  owes  certain  services. 
S.  The  son  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  issue  of  a 
royal  family ;  as,  princet  of  the  blood.  On 
the  Continent  the  tiUe  prince  Is  borne  by 
some  families  of  eminent  rank  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  any  reigning  house. 
In  Britain,  dukes,  marquesses,  and  earls 
are  entitied,  in  strict  heraldic  language,  to 
the  titie  ot  prince;  but  in  practice  the  tiUe 
is  restricted  to  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  only  case  in  which  the  tiUe  is  a  terri- 
torial one  is  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.— 
4.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men;  one  who  is 
at  the  head  of  anv  class,  profession*  &c.; 
one  who  is  pre-emment  in  anything;  as,  a 
merchant  prince. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  prince  of  learning  here- 


upon, only  in  shallow  and  small  boats  they  glide  over 
the  face  of  the  Virgilian  sea.  Peachatn, 

—Prince  af  CAe  unat/it  in  anc  Rome,  was 
the  person  first  called  in  the  roll  of  senat- 
ors. He  was  always  of  consular  and  censo- 
rian  dignity. 

Prince  CPi^X  v.i  prei  prirteed;  ppr.  princ- 
ing.  To  play  the  prince;  to  take  state:  with 
a  complementary  it 

Nature  prompts  them 
In  simple  and  low  things  to  ^rtnce  it  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.  SMaM. 

PrinoeafeCprins'iJXn.  Thebodyofprincea 
McmtKRet.    [ Rare. ] 

Princedom  (prins'dum),  n.  The  Jurisdic- 
tion, rank,  or  estate  of  a  prince. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme^ 
Thrones,  princedonu,  powers,  dominions,  I  reduce. 

hiitton. 

Prlnoelte  (prinsltX  n.  A  follower  of  Henry 
James  Prwce,  formerly  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  founded  a  conven- 
tual establishment  of  a  singular  kind,  called 
'Agapemone,'  or  the  abode  of  love.*  The 
inmates  conidst  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
profess  to  submit  themselvet  only  to  the 
law  of  love. 

Princelike  (prins'lXk),  a.  Becoming  a  prince ; 
like  a  prince.    iSAa4r. 

Prinoeliness  (prinsli-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  beintf  princely. 

Prinoellnc  (prinslingX  Tk  A  petty  prince. 
Young. 

Princely  (prins'UX  «•  l-  Pertaining  to  a 
prince;  having  the  rank  of  a  prince ;  royal ; 
re^  'His  princely  name.'^  Shak.  *His 
pnneely  feet'  Shak— 2.  Resembling  a 
prince;  having  the  appearance  of  one  hish 
bom;  stately;  dignified;  high-minded;  noble. 

He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness ; 
Princely  in  both.  Shmk. 

3.  Becoming  a  prince;  royal;  grand;  august; 
munificent;  magnificent;  as,  princely  vir- 
tues; ti princely  gift;  a  princely  entertain- 
ment; a  princMy  fortune. 

Ay,  beauty's /Wfttr/v  majesty  is  such. 

Confounds  the  tongue  and  makes  the  senses  rough. 

Princely  (prinsliX  adv.    In  a  princelike 

manner.    Shak. 
Prince^  rosral  (prIns-roi'alX  n.    The  eldest 

■on  of  a  sovereiga 
Prinoe'e-feather  (prin-sez-fera'dr),  n.    An 

annual  plant  of  the  genus  Amaranthus,  the 

A.  hypoehondriaeue.    The  larger  prince's- 

feather  is  A.  tpeeioeus. 


Prince'B-metal  (prin'sez-met-alX  n.  A  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  zinc,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  dnc  is  greater  than  in  brass:  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  so  called  also  Prince  Rupevtt  MetaL 

Prince'B-pine  (prin'sez-pin),  n.  The  fblse 
winter-green  (CAtmopAUa  umbeUata),  an 
ornamental  shrub  with  pinkish  flowers,  com- 
mon in  North  America. 

Princess  (prin'ses),  n.  1.  A  female  sove- 
reign; a  female  having  the  rank  of  a  prince. 
'So  excellent  a  princeee  as  the  present 
queen.'  Sto^t.—2.  The  daughter  of  a  sove- 
reign, or  a  female  member  of  a  royal  family. 
8.  The  consort  of  a  prince ;  as,  the  Primceu 
of  Wales. 

Princess-like  (prin'ses-nkX  a.  like  a  prin- 
cess; in  the  manner  of  a  princess. 

Princessly  (prin'ses-liX  a.  Prinoesa-like. 
Buron.    [Rare.] 

Prmcess  -  royisJ  (prin-ses-roi'al),  n.  The 
eldest  daughter  of  a  sovereign. 

Princewood  (prins'wndXn.  A  light- veined 
brown  West  Indian  wood,  the  produce  of 
Cordia  gerateanthoidet  and  Hamelia  ven- 
triooea.    Treat,  qf  Bot. 

Prindfled  (prins'l-fldXa.  Imitating  a  prince; 
suggestive  of  an  exalted  personage ;  fantaa- 
tically  dignified. 

The  English  girls  .  .  .  laughed  at  the  prinei/Ud 
airs  which  she  gave  herself  from  a  very  early  age. 

TkacJ^niy. 

Principal  (prin'si-palX  a.  [Fr.;  L.  primei- 
palie,  iTomprinoept,  first  in  time  or  order, 
the  first  See  Prince.]  1.  Chief;  highest 
in  rank,  diaracter,  authority,  or  import- 
ance; first;  main;  essential;  most  conuder- 
able ;  as,  tiie  prindnal  officers  of  a  govern- 
ment; the  prxneipai  men  of  a  city,  town,  or 
state ;  the  principal  arguments  in  a  case ; 
the  principal  beams  of  a  building;  the  priiv- 
eip<u  productions  of  a  country.  'Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing.'  Prov.  iv.  7.  'The 
principal  men  of  the  army. '  Shak. — 2.  t  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  prince ;  princely.  Ren- 
ter.— Principal  axis,  in  conic  tectUmt,  the 
axis  which  passes  through  the  two  foci;  in  the 
parabola^  me  diameter  passing  ttirough  the 
focus.  —  Principal  brace,  in  carp,  one  imme- 
diately under  the  principal  rafters,  or  paral- 
lel to  them,  assistmg  with  the  principals  to 
support  the  roof  timbers.— Pnncijxu  chal- 
lenge, in  law.  is  where  the  cause  assigned 
carries  with  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  par- 
tiality, favour,  or  malice.— /VincspaZ  p^t, 
the  comer-post  of  a  timber-flramed  nouse.— 
Principal  ray,  that  which  passes  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  qtectators  est  to  the  per- 
spective plane  or  picture.  -^JPrindpal  raf- 
ter; the  strong  rafters  used  for  trussing  the 
beams  in  a  root  See  under  the  noun  Prin- 
cipal, 6.  —  Principal  tectum,  in  cryttaL  a 
plane  passing  through  the  optical  axis  of  a 
crystal  —  Principal  tubject  or  theme,  in 
music,  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  a  move- 
ment in  sonata  form,  as  opposed  to  a  sub- 
ordinate theme.— Syn.  Chief ,  leading,  main, 
great  capital,  cardinal,  essentiaL 

Principal  (prin'si-palX  n.  L  A  chief  or 
head;  one  who  takes  a  leading  part;  one 
primarily  engaged;  a  chief  party. 

Seconds  in  factions  do  many  times,  when  the  fic- 
tion subdivideth.  prove /rifta'/aix.  Bacon. 

We  are  not  principals  but  auxiliaries  la  the  war. 

2.  A  president  or  governor;  one  chief  in  au- 
thority; the  head  of  a  college  or  university 
in  Scotland,  and  of  several  coUesea  in  Eng- 
lish universities,  orother  institutions.— 3.  In 
law,  (a)  the  actor  or  absolute  perpetrator 
of  a  crime,  or  an  abettor.  A  principal  in 
the  first  degree  is  the  absolute  perpetrator 
of  the  crime ;  a  principal  in  the  second  de- 
gree is  one  who  is  present,  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  fact  to  be  done:  distingtushed  from 
an  accessory.  In  treason  all  persons  con- 
cerned are  principals,  (b)  A  person  who 
emplovs  another  to  act  under  him  or  for 
him,  the  person  so  eifiployed  being  termed 
agent  (e)  A  person  for  whom  another  be- 
comes surety;  one  who  is  liable  for  a  debt 
in  the  first  instance.— 4.  In  com.  a  capital 
sum  lent  on  interest,  due  as  a  debt  or  used 
as  a  fund:  so  called  in  distinction  to  interest 
or  pro/Its.— 5.  In  tntote,  the  name  of  a  stop 
or  row  of  metal  pipes  in  an  organ  tuned  an 
octave  higher  than  the  diapason,  an  octave 
lower  than  the  fifteenth,  and  swving  to 
blend  the  two  as  well  as  to  augment  the 
volume  of  sound.  All  the  other  stops  are 
tuned  from  the  principal— li.  A  main  tim- 
ber in  an  assemblage  of  carpentry;  especi- 
ally one  of  those  rafters  which  are  larger 
than  the  common  rafters,  and  which  are 
framed  at  their  lower  ends  into  the  tie- 


beam,  and  at  their  upper  6nds  are  eitlier 
united  at  the  king-post  or  made  to  beat 
against  the  ends  of  the  straining-beams 
when  queen-posts  are  used.  The  ininotpala 
support  the  purlins,  which  again  carry  tha 
common  rafters,  and  thus  the  whole  weight 
of  the  roof  is  sustained  by  the  prindpala. 

The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend. 
And  all  to  topple.  SJimJt. 

7.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  chief  drcumstanoe 
in  a  work  of  art  to  which  the  rest  are  to  be 
subordinate.— &  One  of  the  turrets  or  pin- 
nacles of  waxwork  and  tapen  with  which 
the  posts  and  centre  of  a  hearse  wen  for- 
merly crowned.  Oa/ord  Glossary.  — 9.t  An 
heirloom.    CoweU. 

Principality  (prin-si-pal1-tiX  n.    [Pr.  prist- 
cipaliU.]   1.  Sovereignty;  supreme  power. 

Nothing  was  given  to  Henry  but  the  name  of  Ua^ 
all  other  absolute  power  ot  principality  he  had. 

^ptnsrr. 

2.  A  prince;  one  invested  vdth  sovereign^. 
'Nisroch  of i>rmc»i)a/stiM  the  prim&'  MO- 
ton. 

Let  her  he  u  print^aJi(y 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  caith.  SJkaJt. 

8.  The  territoiT  of  a  prince,  or  the  country 
which  gives  title  to  a  prince;  as,  the  jrriiics- 

of  Wales.— 4.  t  Superiority;  predom- 


nce. 

If  any  mystery  be  effective  of  spiritual 
then  this  is  much  more,  as  having  the  prerogative 
kdA  principatity  above  everything  else. 

y*r.  Taylor, 

5.  Roval  state  or  condition.   Jer.  xiiL  la 
Principally  (prin'si-pal-liX  adv.  Inthejttin- 
cipal  or  chief  place ;  chiefly;  above  all ;  as, 
he  was  anxious  about  many  things,  but 
principally  about  this. 

They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  critidSB  who 
think  tts  business  VkpruuipaUy  to  find  Csnlt. 

Prindpalness  (prin'si-pal-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  principal  or  chief. 

Prindpate  (prin'si-p&t),  n.  [L.  primcina- 
tus,  from  prmceps,  a  prince.]  Prlndpalitv; 
supreme  rule.  '  The  prineipcUe  of  the  whole 
church.'    Barrow. 

Pllndpia  (prin-sip^-aX  n.  pL  [L.  prind- 
piuni]  First  principles;  elements;  the  con- 
tracted titie  of  the  PhUosovhia  Natwraiis 
Principia  MathemaUca  of  Newton. 

Prinowlal  (prin-sip'i-alX  a-  Elementary; 
initisl    Bacon. 

Prindpiant  (prin-slp'i-antx  a.  Relathig  to 
principles  or  beglnninss.  Coleru^  [Bare.] 

ninciplate  (prin-sip'i-&tX  v.t  fFrom  L. 
princtpium,  ab^:inniiig.]    To  initiate. 

It  imports  the  things  or  effects  prinapiated  or 
effected  by  the  intelligent  active  principle. 

Sir  Jm.  Hate. 

PrindlI>latiOin(prin-Bipl-ft"sh<mX  *^  (SVom 
L.  prxndpium,  a  pnndple  or  dement] 
Analysis  into  constituent  or  elemental  partSL 
Bacon.  *  A  faultless  principiation  at  lan- 
guage.'   MelviUeBeU. 

mnoilde  (prin'si-plX  n.  (Ft.  principe,  from 
L.  principmm,  a  beginning,  or^in,  jirtnd- 
ple,  element,  from  princetm,  prmeipts.  See 
Prince.  As  to  the  insertion  of  the  I  a»npk 
participle,  syllable.}  l.t  Beginning;  com- 
mencement '.Doubting,  sad  end  of  prin- 
ciple nntoimd.'  Spenser.  Hence— 2.  A  source 
or  origin;  that  from  which  a  thing  iirooeeds; 
the  primary  source  from  which  anythingisi 
becomes,  or  is  known ;  element ;  primoralai 
substance.  '  Found  that  one  first  prindpU 
must  be.*    Dryden. 

Modem  philosophers  suppose  matter  to  be  one 
simple  principU,  or  soUd  extension  diversified  by  its 
various  shapes.  H^ems. 

8.  An  original  faculty  or  endowment  of  the 
mind. 


Under  this  title  are  comprehended  all  i 
principtes  whose  direct  and  ultmiate  object  is  fta 
communication  either  of  eqjoynicnt  or  suffering  to 
any  of  our  f ellow-creatures.  D.  SUioart. 

4  A  general  truth ;  a  law  comprehending 
many  subordinate  truths ;  a  law  on  whlcu 
others  are  founded  or  from  which  others 
are  derived;  an  axiom ;  a  maxim;  a8,tf>ej>r<ii 
ciples  of  morality,  of  law,  of  govanment. 

He  lays  down  these  ftmdamental  principles  as 

divides  all  govefn* 
BroHfkatm. 


those  of  three  kinds  into  which  he 
ments. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  respecting  the  whole  ques- 
tion oijtrst  principles,  speculative  and  practical,  is 
this,  that  although  in  their  abstract  form  they  mtv 
not  innate,  yet  that  there  are  innate  fsculties,  cr 
laws  of  thought  which,  when  put  into  action  by  ex> 
perience.  necessarily  give  rise  to  them  as  ptteutK* 
Judgments;  and  that  these  Judgments,  at  first  ap- 
plied In  the  concrete,  st  length  by  a  process  of  aiv 
straction.  assume  a  perfect  axiomatic  form.  Expe- 
rience, accordingly,  is  the  occasion  of  their  produc- 
tion, iMit  their  real  cause  or  origin  is  to  be  found  In 
the  native  energy  of  the  human  mind.  y.  D.  MeereiL 


Fite,  f&r,  fat,  fftll;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       n6te.  not.  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  b«Il;       oH,  pound;      ii.  So.  abuae;     y,  8&  f<y. 


pRnmiro-xAOHiNz 


&  A  lonet ;  that  *Uc11 1*  baU«t«d,  whctliaT 
troth  nr  nut,  bot  which  Hrm  u  ■  rale  ol 
uUonorthe  bull  ol  ■  lyilcm;  agDvcrainf 
law  ol  cnnducC ;  a  HttlM  rnlt  or  action ;  a 
dootrlns :  ai,  tha  prindplti  ot  thi  Stoic*  or 
of  ths  E^cimana ;  hence.  ■  rlaht  rule  of 
oondact;  npilchtiWHi  ai.amaiiolprifia])Ji. 

UyH  I  can  nbiliir  ibiw  tniSioni/rinrtMri 

6.  Ground  of  ooaduct;  a  moUve. 


7.  In  c^iML  (a)  a  compongnt  part 
ment;   ai.    the   eamUtnenl  print, ...   — 
bodic*.    (ft)  A  ■nbatanCB,  on  the  prsMDCC  at 


I,  ^  liiS  Jo'™"ft^srY;s'^  aubifii.  rii, 


:i|il«l,-  ppT,  priiuipUTU,     1.  To 

yr  Ax  In  certain  prlnclplat;  la  lin| 

auf  tenet,  nwd  or  Ul :  uied  In  pait  P*ttl- 

dple.   -wiQiiODdnuBprinefpttl'  JKUon. 

1  To  Bitablldk  flrmlji  in  the  mind  ol. 


cdled  penon;  a  pert  ronng  rogoe.  S^ai. 
Iltngtoft  (|irliig1t«X  n.  (Trom  Sir  John 
Prin^fit,  tAC  phyilclu  and  natural  phUoio- 
pher.]    A  genua  dI  Cracifen^  the  ule  re- 


Kergualen'B  Iiland cabbage.  It !-_,-  _. 
fnl  aBtUcorbutlc,  and  li  inTalnable  to  the 
cravi  ot  ihlp)  touching  at  Kerguelen'a 

Prink  (prlllgk),r.i.  [A  glJghtl;  modUled  form 
otpranik]    L  To  prank;  to  dreu  tur  ihov. 

t  To  Etrtit:  to  put  on  atatel^  aln. 
Prink  (prtngk),  o.C     To  deck;  to  adorn  (an- 
taHJcallr;  to  dreu  or  adjuit  to  oatentatlon; 
aa,  to  pnn<fc  the  haJr.     Cowptr. 

to  /rr>^  Ut  uiudnoed-Klm  pILctlT  at  KbpiiHidliiuJl'l 

Prtnkar  (prlngk-ir);  n      One  lAo 


Inkar  (prlngk'trV  n 
w  who  drawn  witb  m 


ot  ahrabt  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Aqul- 
lollacea.  The  qHciea  are  natlre*  of  North 
Amwfea,  the  Weat  Indle*.  and  the  wanner 


while  alhan  ara  dacidaoiia.  and 
M^tTMlhoUT-l"-'  ■■ " 


black.     The  bark  and 


twmei  of  P.  MrtteiUMtu  potMU.  In  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  pcopertle*  of  ailringent 
and  tonic  medlclnea  atong  with  aatlMplic 
powert  P.  glabtr  1*  naed  ai  a  lubaUtnle 
Rir  tea  Called  alao  WinUr-berry. 
Mnttprlnt).  r.L  [Shortened  from  «nwrin<, 
vnpriiUf  FT-  4mpf*inte.  impreialon,  iiamp, 
a  partlclpl^  form  from  tfniprdirktra.  to  print, 
imprint,  from  L.  jnipriTao.  imprtmm,  to 

print     ■  Printing  their  hoof  ■  on  the  earth. ' 

parent'eklia.'  fij/roiL  — £.  To  mark  by  pro*- 


of;  to torm'Srlin 
71  pfvtlMd  Id  the  clay.'    Roaeommon, 


di,  cAaln;      th,  Sc  k 


t.  Id  ■pedflc  or  technical  kdmi^  (a)  to  form 
or  cttpT  by  preaiure,  aa  from  a  atereotype 
plale.  a  tona  of  novabla  typoL  gngraied 
copper  or  ileel  pLatea,  itone,  Ac. ;  ai.  to 
pnat  bDoka.  engravings,  llthographi.  Ac. 
(fr)  To  itamp  or  unprau  with  coloured  tlg- 
Drea.  aa  cotton  cloth.  See  Ciuco-PSINTIHO. 
(c)  In  phoUff  to  take  a  poiltlve  picture  of 
aa  fnun  a  negative,  on  lultably  prepared 

Mnt  (print),  e.  i  1.  To  nie  or  practlH  the 
art  of  tjpompbj,  or  of  taking  ioipreaelona 


Sreialon ;  anj  line,  character,  figure,  or  In- 
enlatlon,  made  by  the  preunrs  of  one  body 

tlge,  or  Impreulon  iit  anj^  jilnd:  a  atanip 

i.  Prtnted  lelten;  the  Impreoloni  of  typet 
In  general,  conaldemd  In  regard  to  lorDl, 
alio,  Ac ;  aa.  ■  small  print;  a  large  print 

8.  That  which  Impmaea  Lta  term  on  any. 
thing;  aa,  a  butter.f>rifil.  In  iron-ieorking, 
aiwigc;  a  mould  innk  In  metal  from  which 
an  Impreidon  li  Uken.— 4.  That  which  la 
produced  by  printing:  (a)  the  repreientitlon 
or  llgnre  of  anything  made  by  Impreulon ; 
apeclflcally.  ab  angrarlng.  '  A  collecUon  ol 
print!  ot  eminent  penona'  /.  D'liratli. 
<ft>  A  printed  pubLeatlon,  mon  eapocially  • 
newipaper  or  other  periodical 

a  A  printed  cloth,    (d)  A  plaater  cait  of  a 

trora  a  moold  Oxfonl  Qlouary.  (e)  In 
ptatog.  a  po>lll>e  picture.— /nprinl.  (a)  In 
■  printed  form:  iuued  from  the  pren;  pub- 
llihed.  'I  lore  a  ballad  inprviK'  Shak. 
(b)t  In  a  forma]  method;  witheiactneu;  In 
a  preclu  and  perfect  manner. 

-'Out  qf  pfii\t,  a  phraaa  which  algnlflea  that, 
ot  a  prloled  and  pobllriied  work,  there  are 

pnHleher. 
RlIitad-fDoda(prlnfBd.gadt),iLpt.  Printed 

PrintarCprlnfer).n.  One  who  prlnt«  hooka, 
pamphleta.  newapapera.  and  inch  like;  alio, 
one  who  iffiDti  doth,  or  one  who  takei  Im- 


preaaloni  from  engraved  plaka,  from  atone, 
die. :  but  In  the  Utter  caaci  tbii  word  li  the 
•econd  element  In  a  compound  rather  than 
Bieparate  word;  at,  calico -printer;  Ulho- 

_graphlc-print*r 

Mntor^-dsrU  (prlnt'tn-de-TlI).  n.  The 
neweit  apprentice  lad  In  a  prlntlng-oOlce. 

Printers-Ink  < print' «n-lngk),   n.      See 


. ;  alao,  a  printlog- 


PRLITl 

PrinteiT  (print*r-a  •>. 

lor  printing  or" —   *" 

offlcfl.    IVnltea  akAw>.j 
Print-fidd  (prlntfild).  n.    4  print-wo 

an  eatabUahmDnt  for  printing  and  bleach 

Printing  (prinl'lng).B,  1.  The  art  or  prac 


OB  paper,  cloth,  or  other  material ;  tM 
builnaai  of  a  printer;  typography.  There 
ara  HT*tal  diillnct  branchei  of  the  art,  ai 
.,     _.._.,_.    .. -    ,  with  movable 


printing  of       .     . 
typei;  typography;  thepr 
copper  ur  eteel  pU(«  <i 


ectly  (■ 


]   the  type  n 


e    STEKEOTIFK),    I 


ara  iflected  either  by  auperflclal  or  iDrtace 
preaiure,  ai  In  the  nanJ  printlng-preu,  or 

roller,  ai  In  the  coppeTp]at«-preu  or  roller- 
preia.  The  pigment*  or  Inlii,  ol  whatever 
colour,  are  alwayi  laid  upon  the  lurfice  of 
eotvoe  plate.  Wood-cuti 
I  let  arc  alao  printed 

prlutlns  the  character*  ara  engraven  in  la- 

llnii  ot  the  engraving*,  and  not  upon  the 

E luting  I*  from  lurfacei  engraven  either 
relief  or  In  Intaglio.  The  art  of  !eCt«r- 
EHiprintlng.  which  wai  Invented  byOuIen- 
i^  at  Uen  tx,  about  the  year  I4M>.  Ii  divided 
Into  two  departmenti— eomKMilien,  or  the 
amnEFment  ot  the  lypea,  and  prra-mrt,  or 
the  tuliig  olT  Impniuoni  from  the  typea  lo 
artatiged;  theworkmenemployedarethere- 

poiitort  and  preHuren.  Printing  wa**^ 
introduced  into  England  by  Wliilani  Cailon 

ohtilnlr '■■  -  -■--■ ' 

light* 

FrintUlS-tnun*  (prlnt'ing-frim),  n.  1.  In 
UtlrrpTia  printing,  a  itand  to  iiiiq>ort  tlio 
CB*ei  containing  typei  at  which  a  compoaltor 
work*.— e  InpAoIoo  a  quadrangular  Aallow 
boi  In  which  leniltiied   paper  1*  plaMd 


„ .  „  li  llnieed-oll  boiled  to 

PrintllUt-liUieblne  (ptTnting-ma-ih«n),  n. 
A  IDKhlne  for  taking  impreulon*  from 

type,  electratype,  orr- —  • 

or  copper  platea.  111 
PrlDtliig-maclilDM  In 


n«alive,or  a  pictura  in  which  the 


type,  electratype,  o _., 

platea,  lithographic  itonei.  Ac 

...1.1 —  I — 1...I-  .  leif-injung  «p- 


by  them  li  ellecled  by  a  cylinder  or  teveial 
cylinder*;  In  other*  byaflatpnulon, like  the 
prau  plnten.  The  Rnt  aelt-actlng  prlnting- 
mAchlnedaUi  from  a  patent  ot  WT  Mchol- 
>on  In  ITOO;  the  neit  practical  attempt  wm 
made  In  IfiOt.  at  the  Mpenie  ot  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  ot  the  rimet.byT.  Manyn.  But  the 
flr*t  working  machine  wu  conatniclrd  ten 

BiTuer.  "q-™-  -™'"- 
».  ISll.  • 
at  1100  l[ 


>,  uig;    wh,  K^lg;    th.  ainra.— See  Kn. 


Jonnuli  to  betwieii  9>.000  Mid  80,000  coplH 
■a  boor.  Tha  pitaan^-Duehliu  li  now  in 
OM  ilnioat  (TOTwhin  lor  neartr  ill  kind* 
at  priatins  wtaamr  qiaad  and  aoatioiiu 
■ndalrabla.  llieoDgnTliHilumUMiraU- 
kaown  donUe-cjUndsr  poteeUiw  luclilBa, 
wUob  eobodlH  U)«  prlndpla  of  KiMOig  ud 
Brao'L  111*  blMik ibaata I* oanglit  biK 
•olM  of  •sdka  tapM  *Bd  hdd  In  MUun 
nntnd  th»  Utve  rvrolTtns  cjllikd«r  o,  ODdv 
whleb  li  ran  tha  form  d  tjrpai  p»Tlo(uly 
hiked  br  tbs  rollan  ee.  ^  mMii*  ot  Uw 
nnilln  iuMnnadtMa  nllnda*  dd  the  hill- 
prtntedihaat  hpMBd  loHmBcnnd  lun 
ETUiidei  (,  wb«ii  IM  oUur  dda  It  printed, 
uid  tba  perfactad  itaeet  li  daUrered  be- 


Pimttu-oOM,  FTtnUnc-lunwe  (print'- 

JiK-of-ni,  print^lns-boiu),  fL  AhouBorinDoa 
rtwa  lettarpTMi  printbg  la  axaontod. 
FrliitblC-MHMr  (print^iDft-pi-ptrX  n. 
Puar  fbfia  niad  In  printing  book*,  pam- 
phbta.  *e..  a»  dlatlngidibed  from  nrrttey- 

R^^iS-prMi(priiit1nsjina).n.  Apraa 
tor  Uia  prinCbw  (n  book!,  Ac  Tha  prinUog- 
pna  li  ■  micbiDS  on  which  tba  nuUer  to  ba 
pilntad  trom  1*  laid  on  an  em  inifWM  hoil- 


panllal  •UTface,  Uknilw  ntnaU;  ot  l»n, 
ciUad  a  plaEan.  br  maun  oT  ■  icrew,  l*Tar, 
orboth  BORiblned.    TIU  eirl;  In  tha  nlne- 

teenth  oantnry  that  In  1 


tha  Mri]!  di 


mnUsg-tni*  (prtnt'lnf-HpX  n.     Latte 
praia  typa  nCttrioot  kind)  UMd  bjrjiiliitB] 


„  It*  pari- 

pherr  Died  In  paging  or  Diunbailng  nu- 

-" '-  tlckeVprintlng  machlnea. 

"""""       1.    Leaving  no  print 
I  T  aet  mj  prinUat 


FtIhUmi  (pr 

Print-room  (prinfrOm).  n.     An  apwtmant 

oonUlntlut  a  collection  oC  angrarlnga 
Prlnt-Mlier  (print'Hl-ttk  «■   Onawhoaellt 

print*  or  engravinn. 
Rlnt-iliap  (prlnt^op).  n.     A  ibop  where 

Fit*,  nr.  lat,  I|Ui      in*,  mat,  Mr,      pb 


Filat-work  (prinf  wtili),  n.  An  artabllih- 
mtnt  whcta  machine  or  block  printing  ia 
oanledon:  aplacetorpilutiugcallcOBa. 
PTli»n<[ifi'onXn.  [Or.  inite,K«aw,)  A 
gano*  ot  oemntc  Midw,  belonging  to  the 
patnl  tamll]'.  Thaj  an  louid  In  the 
•ODlbon  tea*.  From  lla  coloor  one  apeciea 
laalMtbeUiieiwCnl. 

nU*  (pri-onM-d<),  n.  III.     (Or.pridn, 
IV,  and  (Uu,  likenea*.  |     A  tainilT  of 

-* beetle*,  gtatnUj  ol  large  ilia 

I*  ot  thia  [amUT  chlal^  mqoent 
■ — --■-  -'  ■ — ileal  dlinalea^'- 

beetleX  a  Sooth  Anwrlaui  ipaeii 

br  the  natlna.    One  ipedM,  J. 

lafonndln  England. 

Monodonftirl-On'o-dan),  ».    [Or.  priOa, 
■aw,  and  adsw,  a  lootlL]  1.  A  genD*  of  ca. 

draped*  of  tba  lunllT  VlreiTl- 

dtrtlngiililled  ht  th™r ,' 


the  genu  Carcharlai,  ibaiki  ol  tropic*!  and 
lampaiata  lea*. 

Pitor  (prfor),  a.  [L  prior,  ■  compai.  to 
wUoh  Brinaa.  Bnt,  la  tha  tnperL  See 
Flim.1  Preceding,  eapaclallf  In  tha  order 
ol  HnMi  eaiiler;  prevkmt:  loregolng:  --'- 


Filer  {pifor).  n.  [LI.  prutr.  a  prior,  froi 
prior,  former,  anperior  in  place  or  itatloi 
Be*  *bOT<.]  The  mpeiloi  of  a  ptlorT  or 
monaWerr  of  lower  than  abbatul  ruk ; 
monk  next  In  dlgnlQi  to  an  abbot —Clauiti 


sndam,  baring  hla  iorii- 


y  from  tha  abboC—i 


.    .  td  prior,  a  tlcfa  given  to  the 

la  of  thepHoriei  ol  Uie  mlUtary 

otden  of  St.  John  of  Jenualem,  of  Malt^ 

n.    The  goienunent, 

prior:  prlonhlp. 

n.    The  femkfa  bead 


iL  1.  The  atato  at  ba- 
nt In  time,  or  of  pre- 
i;  «»,  priori^  ol  bftth. 

,-Jce  or  rank.      'BJghl 

worthir  jDor  pnarU]/.'    Shalr.—S.  In  low,  1 

Srecedence  or  preference,  a*  when  certain 
able  are  pild  In  prioritv  to  othen,  or  when 


aDowed  prioriry  a 

aUowad  to  *aU*fT  I 

eitatelliiL— STM.Anteoedenci ,, 
pra  «Mlnent«,  pnfatenoe, 

RlOrlV(pri'or.II),  adt.    AntacedanClj. 

Frlanhlp  (prTor-ihlp),  n.  The  itita  or 
oSlo*  ot  a  loior:  prionta. 

PrlOR  (pri'o-ri),  n.  A  rellgloni  honie  ot 
which  a  piior  or  priorot  la  Uie  niperiot:  In 
dignltr  below  an  abbey. —^Ifan  priori/,  a 
«mal]  rellgioDi  home  In  tome  coonbr, 
dependant  on  a  Urga  monuter;  in  lonie 
other  connti7.     OooSricli. 

f«A,tn.     1.  Kfca.—t.  Pralifr     Ouiueer 

PHnKa (prii'k]),  n.  [O.Pr.,  priiing,  rating, 
Talnlng.nom  vriier,  toeitlmate,orln  mean- 
ing t  rather  tram  jtih.  a  taking  I  1.  A 
right  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  ot  tak- 
ing two  toiu  of  wine  from  ereiT  tbip  Im- 
porting twenty  tnna  or  mora ;  one  betot* 
and  one  behind  the  maat.  Thli  by  charter 
ot  Edward  L  w*i  aichanged  Into  a  duty  of 
two  ahilllngi  for  erarr  ton  importod  by 
merchant  itnngen,  and  called  butleran. 
bacauag  paid  to  the  king*)  butler.  The  right 
waa  Bbollihed  by  M  Geo  III.  it.-S  The 
ihare  which  belong*  to  the  crown  of  mei^ 
chandlw  takin  a*  Uwtol  prlia  at  laa :  ua- 
ally  one-tenth. 

PrlMMaatlliU  (ptlt-ka-kan'tlni*),  n.    Same 

- -       ■    ■  SeeUi. 

ted  from 


(priHD'yan-lat).  i 
PriieWan,  a  Spaniard,  blihop 

who  was  Pnt    t^    Attmth   tnr  Tim 

HI*  doctrine  wi 

**ct  ar*  found  at  all 


HanlchnuiL     Vnt 


gh  the  medleral  period,  eapect- 

allr  In  the  north  of  Spain,  in  l^ngncdoc, 

and  In  Northen  Italy. 
Mae(prii),n.    IPerliap*  from  Fr.  priaa.  • 

grup.alaldng.l  Alafer.  Alaa  written  Pru*. 
AlM(prii),e.L     To  ralie  ai  by  meatu  of  * 

lever;  to  force  np;  aa,  to  priaa  open  the  lid 

of  a  hot.  Alio  written  JVus  and  lometliiieB 

Pry. 
Prl««l(rali).  fi     An 

ture.     'HuUtalnckclaiejn 
PrlM-lMlt  (piii'bAltX  n.  ln^n.o 

knob*  of  Iron  on  the  cheeki  ot  a 

riag*  to  keep  the  handipilu  I 

when  prlilng  up  the  breech. 
Frlaert  {prifCr^  n.    one  who  co 

aprtie;  apricer.    Sliak. 
PMtnKiHlim),  n.    [L.aud 


apparatu  nied  for  decompodng  light,  and 

•nliw  the  propertiea  ot  It*  componant 

, ,  at  m  ipectmm analyila. — A'^ **" 

jwim,  a  prtnn  throng  which  ai 
beam  of  light  ii  refracted  into  a  i 


binatlon  of  two  prion*,  nuide  ot  tw 
tranaparent  ntbaUncea  of  oneq — 
power*,  aa  fUnt-^***  and  a 
Xiehor$  prim,  a  polariior,  _______ 

Praf.  NIchol  of  Glaigow,  compoaed  of  tl 

eecsa  ot  lealind-apar  camanled  togattaar 
'  Canada  baliam ;  the  baiiam  totaUy  rw- 
decU  the  oidinary  ray  of  light,  allowing  the 
eitraordinary  ray  only  to  be  tranamltted. 
PllgnULtift  FrLmultlcal  (prir-mairik,  pfll- 
maVlk-al },  a.  1.  BeaembUng  or  partidnlnc 
a*,  a  primatie  torm. — £.  Sepa^ 


ortnge,  men,  tn 

apriim,  8eeC0L0««,  Si 

lie  eompaa,  a  lurTeylng  hutranMnI,  flUed 
with   a  priun.  tor  meanring  horlionlal 

— JSnIrmotic  eryftafi,  clyitSi  hiring  a  pfl*- 


,  not,  mUn;       t4b*.  ti 


,bg)ll 


□I  a  priim.  ■  Pritmatia^i,  Baani.  Bb]^. 
FrlanUltOldAl(prli-mi-toI'daI),a.  (ar.jwii- 
Tfld,  nrifmator,  a  prlim,  and  aidoi,  form.) 

FllanwIieliyinA  (prU-menld-ma),  n.    (Or. 

urirma,  a  prlini.  and  tnchyma.ta  lntDi]on.| 

In  but  tlHoe  competed  ofprlDnatieal  ealta 
Pllimold  (prit'mold).  n.     [Gr.  pruma.  a 

priun,  and  eidiu,  form. )    A  body  thai  w 

proache*  to  the  form  of  a  prlsn. 
Almuoldal  ( prli-moi'dal ).  a.     Earing  tb* 

Priimj  (prli'ml),  a.    Pertaining  to  or  like  a 

Priaon  (ini'ian  or  piftn).  n.  (Fr.  priim;  It. 

prifiaae;  from  L.  prrlmitif,  pntitiuumU, 
eontr-  preruie,  prvnwmii,  a  captnre,  appre- 
hending, tram  pnAmifo.  to  aelae,  whence 
prehtnnie,appnhend,cc'mpT*)iJnd,^e^)  A 
place  at  connnement,  or  Involantary  iw- 
itralnt;  «pecUIly,Bpab1lcba<1dln(forlhB 

othen  cDtnmltled  by  proceti  of  lawi  a  JalL 

Uaed  adjectlrally. 

Priaon  (prfianXr.!.  ToitantnphiapriHo 
to  conHne ;  to  reatrain  from  liberty:  to  Im- 
priton.  '  A  Illy  prit0n«l  in  gaol  of  mow,* 
Shak.  'Hi!  tree  reipect  wlD  priies  bin 
detln.'    SAol. 

oH,  poond;       O.  Sc.  abMw;      J,  Be.  tty. 


niMn-bU*  (pri-ion-htaY  n.  A 
nml  ipoK  ooiuUUng  cblall;  o[  run 
being  puimad  Iroin  (oali  or  bu 
BUI.)    Called  alio  /Vwn-tart,  P 


I'lon^ln.     1 


Uu  Di*)^Inta,  whetlier  in  priton  or  not: 
eiptlTe;  one  t^en  b;  u  eaimj  in  vir. 

t.  Ons  *bOM  Ub«tf  li  nitnlned,  u  a  binl 
In  a  au& — fi-t  The  koBpcr  of  a  priwjDi  a 

Jailer.     &kat. 

RtaoS-hOBM  (pri'ion-honi),  n.  A  hoDH  in 
«Uch  prlionen  an  kept;  a  Jalli  a  place  u[ 


mwm-alilp  (ptf Kin->hfpx  n.  A  (hip  flUtd 
op  for  recflTvmg  and  detaining  priHRun. 

fnaOD-VUl  Cpii'mn-TUi),  n.  A  clM*  car' 
rUge  tor  convejlDg  prlaoiien. 

Prlnkouithii*  (|nu-ta-kan1iiai),  n.  [Or. 
fiitit.  a  •*«.  and  oteniAa.  a  ipln^  )  A 
genua  of  iin-i^ed  fiihei  found  in  tlie  oolite 
and  rappoHd  to  belong  (a  the  CeetraoioD- 
UdB.     Alu  written  PrumtaBOmi. 

PlUtlUtfll  (pili'tlnAtX  a.  Original ;  prla- 
Une.     -f^fTiuiK  Idolatne.'    doliiiMxt 

FTlattna(prii-tln),  a.  [L  prututiu;  ume 
root  M  erjor.  pn'nu,  Ac.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  primltln  or  eaiij  itate  or  period;  orl- 

glDal:  prlmlUre;  aa.  ue  priifjne  ' 

nf  Adam;  llie|rnitlni  mannenof 
Ht  bapcd  Ihu  llu  iminda  of  dill  db 


Sti.  Original,  Bnt,  primitive,  ancient,  old, 

M(tU  (prti'tli),  n.     The  generic  name  ot 

IMtah  (prfcb).  n.  [A  Mftencd  form  of  niet.] 
L  An;  ■harp-palnt«d  InitrumenC;  an  (nMrn- 

■o  eet-ipBar.     [ FroTlnclal. ]  —  1. 1  Pique; 
ofTenoe  taken. 

Frltehal  (prich'el),  n.    TDlm.  otprftiA]    In 

/irrinv.  a  pnncli  employed  for  — "-' 

enlarging  tne  nall.holea  In  a  bo 

loT  tamporatflf  InHT .    „—.. 

folm  a  meant  of  handling  the 


a  hone-ihog.  or 
S.B. 


XnML 

Frll&M  (prlTne).  a  corrnpClun  of  pray  Om: 
aa.  Ipritu';  but  It  li  generally  utecf  vith- 

PrltUS-pnttlB  (prltl-prafl).  n.     Emp^r 
talk;  trining  loquadty.     IColloq.] 


toe  compan/  or  obaemtion  of  othen ;  v 
e»cr,— 1  A  plan  of  leclualon  tiom  con 
tuf  or  obaenaUon ;  retreat ;  tolltnde ;  n 


foe  nnuiu  u  Uiu  dw,  >iiii  lam  f\  ili.^L'  or 

mrat-docant  {prt-Ttfdo-taent).  n.  [ 
In  ottman  uniTenltlM.  a  gndoata  *ha. 
Ui  own  applieatlou  to  llie  goiamlng  bi 


br  tide  with  tho* 

profeeeora.  an'  " 

Lat  equal  fori 

ercri  pnbllc  puTpoae.     Tlie  privat- 

prlTUflgee  asd,  however,  at  thu  j>ol 

eh,  aUin;      £li,  Sc.  lodt;     g.yo;      I,^bi 


attract  to  hli  l*ctun-n 


'M,  belonging 


prfnu,  •eparate.  peci 

one'a  eeU;  belonging  lo .. .       _ 

Indlvldnal  onljr:  rctpacUug  partlcDlar  udl- 
riduali ;  perianal ;  oppoMd  MBuMf*  or  ho- 
Kmol;  at.  n  mtn'n  irrinif t  iqilnliTn.  hiiilnim. 
or  sonaema;  friaa/U  propertjr;  tlw  kins'* 
prieofff  pvne;  a  man'i  frieafe  expenaeL 

BeconetlKiiubUcpUriMiifinuf Kul   SMat. 
i.  AwaT  from  pnbllc  view;  not  known,  not 
— "■'-  •-  people  in  general; 


Mot  hiTHted  with  public  oBlce  or  employ 
ent;  not  having  a  public  or  offlclalcharac- 
r;  ai,apWiiaUtu(nardti»n;pKi«((  life 


t.  Participating  In  knowledge:  privy. 
to  "bm  iraibla  and  linprijonineaLll*'  R.  A 
ft  Applied  to  a  oommon  laldler,  one 


__  feea     Such  bli;a 
-"  -idea  of  parti 


aolhorttlea  of  partaheL  dilea,  o 
and  BI*  dlilingnlibed  from 

pnbUo  policy  In  whioh  the  wholi , 

are  Intaeated.—i'iieate  akaivf,  a  chapel 
attached  to  the  Tetldcnc*  of  noblemen  or 
other  prtvUcged  peraom,  and  nied  bythem- 
■elvei  and  tnelr  fanilllet.— in  pn'nto,  not 
publicly  or  openly;  aecretly. 


tbe  groond  may  belong  to  another 

]  I  (pri'vatl  n.     l.t  A  lecret  meaaage; 

Intimation.  S*at.— 2,1  Peraonalin- 

Indful  of  my  on'eafa.'  B.  tfanaon. — 
uy.  'GooffT.  .  .  letmeenjoymy 
'  SAii».— 1  A  eonuBon  aotdier;  one 
loweit  rank  in  Uie  aimy ;  aa,  he  waa 
DrtpafA.— TA*  jJviHit*;  oppoiad  to 

■InAdy  doBB  BDough  \tn  t*t  /rtimu,  da  KHnethlflK 

FrlTatMT  {pn-»»t4rl,  n.  [From  fRrnto.; 
LA  ihlporvetaetof  war  owned  and  eqnlpped 
by  one  or  more  private  penona,  and  Ucenaed 

a  a  goYemment  to  aelie  or  plunder  the 
Ipa  of  an  enemy  In  war.    See  KAkquS,— 
S.  The  oomipander  of  a  privateer. 

A  fuBODt  fri^^frr,  CftDcd  G««iila  UuU.  wu  a 

,„™  .o  -.  A.  ««™  i™  ^.J^^^ 

FrlTKtear  (prt-vat-#rO,  e  t  To  crulaa  In  a 
privateer  for  the  purpoae  of  aelalng  an 
enernyn  iblpv  or  annayfng  their  commem. 
Privateering  waa  abollihed,  ai  between  the 
prindpal  Eunpean  naCloD).  by  the  Tivaty 

PrintMIlIIll  (pri-vat-tfUm),  n.  JVaut. 
dieorderly  conduct,  or  aoythlng  oat  of  man- 
Df.war  rulei.  Called  alao  PHvUttt  Praa- 
Mea.     AdminU  SmyO. 

PriTnleannuui  (pri-nt-ln'nun),  n.    An 

Prlmt^  <pri'v«t-li),a<(e.  1.  in  a  private 
* -It  openly  or  publicly. 


Ing  deprived ;  particularly,  deprlTaUon  or 
abaence  of  what  ia  neceaiary  lor  comlort; 
deetltutton;  wantj  ai,  (be  gairlaon  waa  com- 
pelled by  pritatum  to  inrrender.— S.  Tht 
act  of  removtng  aomethlng  poateated;  Uu 
removal  or  deauuctlon  of  any  thing  or  qua- 
Uty;  deprivation. 

KInc  Kldurd  hul  bMS  la  IiCM  leopardv  eHIki 
ot/nnmnm  el  hU  nmlm.  ST  Ion  ol  Ml  Ue.  or  bxk. 

S.  The  condition  of  being  abaent;  abaenoe ; 


I.  The  act  of  degrtdlng  tr 


tlon.— 2.  Conilatlng  b 

*<-'ia ;  not  poalUve.     >  •  »u><i»  u  lu  uiuma 

It  ntffattvt  it  In  propoaltlont. 

^e  very  ^ttmtivr  McbIiue'.  thi  blevinn  of  in. 

Liir.  tof^ruAjd.ftnd  lnlKrlljr  wtilch  ■emllEi^Dj, 

W«lIiVlhankt|lviD|ora  wiiolfllire. 


word.— Prttofiie^S __ 

ScDl(  lint  a  Gouit  li  laid  to  have  priMfiw 
jvri»dwtijm  In  a  particular  claat  of  cauaea 
when  It  la  the  only  court  entitled  lo  ad]udl- 
PrlT«tiTC(priv'at-li 


Iv'al-lvVn. 
of  which 


E.  In  ipvm.  (a)  a  prefix  to  a  word  which 
changea  Ita  ilgnlAcatlon  and  glrea  It  a  con. 
trary  lenae,  aa  «n  and  in  in  vtueCie.  £n- 
Avnun.  The  word  may  alio  be  uiplled  to 
lufflxeB,  as  fui  in  Aarvnfu*.  (bi  A  word 
which  not  only  predlcatei  negation  of  a 
quality  In  an  object,  but  alao  Involvee  the 
notion  that  the  abHOt  quality  li  naturally 
Inherent  la  It,  and  ia  tbaent  through  loia 

PllntlTelr  (priVal-lv-ll),  ode,     l.  In  a  pri- 


Mtot  (priv'et),  n.  lEtym.  unknown.]  A 
plant  fit  the  genua  Ugnitnun.  the  L-  Itil- 
gan.  called  Jio  Prm  or  Print.  (See  Lf. 
ODfllUDM.)  The  evergreen  privet  li  Of  the 
genui  Bluunnui.  Mock  privet  li  of  the  ge- 
nu PhlUyrea. 

MTalM,t  n.     Privity;   private  butlnew. 

MfUaC*  (priv'l-Iej],  n  IL.  ytneOe^um,  an 
eicniuonal  law  made  In  favour  of  or  agalnit 
any  Individual,  f ran  pr<tnu,  lepante,  peca- 
liar,  and  lex,  leyia,  a  law.]  L  A  right,  Im- 
munlty,  benellt.  or  advantage  enloyed  bya 
peraon  or  body  of  peraoni  bayoml  flie  com- 
mon advulagea  A  other  indlvidnala;  the 
enjoyment  t^aome  dedntble  ilglit.  or  an 
aiemntlon  from  aorae  evil  or  burden;  a  pri- 
tavonr  enjoyed;  a  peculiar 
""■Ta  the  prMttge  of  bdna 
i;  to  have  the  |?riv«£ajK  ol 

the  jmvU^  of  Introducing 

(tnogento  theitntngera'nllerr.  'Under 
vritiuge  of  age  lo  biag  what  I  have  done 
being  young,  Siak. 
ne/rirtUn  s(  bInlirtEU  m  •  double  poitioD. 
KlQff  Jueet  eimired  ead  elanpcd  kh  nulUmeiH 
>. ~—\j  tfHtit  llHOl  Uial  llMT  beld  Uielr/nm'. 


advantage;  ai,  to  have  the  ptMligi  of  b^ia 
tried  by  one'ipeen;  tahavethe|?rivAajKoI 
a  peraan'i  meadahif 


I,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  itiv: 


—Ptnonat  pritOtga 
penon.  a*  thole  of  ambaaaadort,  paen,  men- 
ben  of  parllMnent.  ttc—Bial  prteOtgu  in 
attached  to  pUea ;  aa,  tha  praOtga  at  the 
palacea-ioyu  In  Bnglud.— QiMiMm  tf f>rA>- 
ll<pi.  In  porlfoiiunt,  a  qneation  aSwtlng 
the  privUesea  ^pertaining  to  the  members 
of  either  honae  Individually,  or  to  eilber 


h,  »Alg;    ih.afOTg.'-SMKIT. 


Jonnuli  to  tMtvMn  tO.OOP  11111  ll>,«»oaptM 


, DUTlraUUnd* 

ot  prlnllu  wtuMTar  i]iasd  and  teoDonur 
nadsrinbla.  ThisngntliifabawiUuwgll- 
knowB  donUa-eyllndn'  pnftotliirmtGUDL 
whiBlianliodlM  (be  priuctpla  td  KMDlaud 
WilM^  TIN  bliBk  ibMt  a  U  oaDght  br  > 
MitaalaidlMitapciud  bald  tupodtlon 
imud  tbalaintvntlTiiigcj'llDdcrb.iuidn 
vbiob  li  tdnllM  lonn  (A  tTP«  pnnotiil]' 
lnkad  br  th*  toUan  ca  B7  moiH  of  tta« 
■mallarliitaniiBdlaU  efOadta  dd  tha  ball- 
printed  dxat  li  puMd  to  tbe  MCDad  lun 
erUndsT  *,  wtm  tta  other  dde  it  printed, 
aad  the  paifieted  tbect  !•  dellTared  be- 
twMD  the  two  ojUndan/. 
Frtatlw-olilM,  PTlnUiic-tionM  (prist'- 
iiW«I.lu,inititIiig-lKni>),iL  AbaaMoranee 
i^gre  lettraprtM^ntmc  li  aiNOted. 

Priiilliw-PQar  (mliit'ing-pi-pti),  n. 

Fipoto  Ga  lued  In  prtnUng  book*,  pun- 
phlaM,  Ac.,  ai  dirtlugbUIiad  froni  »neiiv- 

Jivptr.  wnppinf-paptr,  As. 

RlnUiiK-sraH  (prini^-pTM),  n.  Apr» 
lorthaiirrntliis^boa]u,&i.  The  prlnUng- 
pnsi  1>  >  DucMna  on  which  tha  tnttter  tA  be 
printed  Irom  li  laid  od  ui  even  niitaoa  bori- 


lonlnll;  placed,  nmallr  of  Iron:  and  the 
prewure  npon  the  iTpei  la  prodDMd  bjr  a 
paraltel  ■unacfl.  llhewlH  unaUj  of  Iron, 
called  a  platen,  bj  nuani  of  ■  icraw,  lerer, 
or  both  combined.     TIU  cmIt  In  the  nlna- 

mvamgntluiTlnB 

Ij  dftn  of  block- 


PrlntbW-tTIW  (print 'Ixe- tip),  n.  Letter- 
preaa  type eiTmrioua klndi ued bJ prlntczi 
for  boolu.  newipkpen.  and  Job-work. 
PrlnOaK-whad  ( print 'Ing-wheu  n.  A 
wheal  with  lettera  or  llgnrea  on  Ita  peri- 
rriiarr  naed  In  pacing  or  numbering  ma- 
in Ucket-printlng  muhlnea. 
Srtntln\  a.  Leaxlng  no  print 
la.      'Thui  I  hI  mj  iirintlui 


.eet'    Uaio.^ 
Pdnt-TOOm  (prlnfiUm),  n.    An  apar 

containing  a  coUecUon  o(  eognitlnei. 
Pl1Ilt-frtlir{prinfiel—  -     " ■- 

prlnla  or  engmiln  ji 
Rlnt-tbOp  (prlnf  the 

prInM  are  told, 

nte.  Ur,  M.  Wl: 


On*  who  k1I> 


when  muhliM  or  Uook  pilnlinc  I 

carried  on:  ■  place  for  printing  callcoai. 
Ptlon(pn'ouj,  A  [Or.  j>ri«n,anw.] 
-' ■-  l^rd^  b-' — ' —  '-  *' 


liiSjof 
beetlet,  ntianllii  of  luge  iIhl 
U  of  thii  lamll)'  ebleBr  frequent 
the  great  foreat*  of  troidoal  -"""t-*  In 
whldi  the  trwi  are  old  and  lane.  The 
larTB  of  Priomtt  cerneoniif  {wg-hom 
heetlaX  a  South  Amarloan  ipeciai,  are  eaten 
br  the  natlrea.  One  ipeolea,  P.  eoriari/ut, 
la  found  in  Xnglaud. 

MoinodiKi nin-iWa-don), n.  \OT.fridn,t 
■aw,  and  adw^  a  tooth.)  L  A  genu  ot  oar- 
nlTOtoua  qaadiiuiodi  ot  the  tamOy  Vtrerri- 
d»  or  elTela,  dliilngnlihed  by  their  Jused. 
aaw-Uke  leeth.  P.  gneilii  li  a  naUra  o( 
Jara.  wbera  It  fa  calteil  ddundunfr  or  liit- 
*a>v.  See  Delukduhq.^E.  A  aub^enat  ot 
the  genua  Carcharto^  iharki  ot  trDpTcal  and 
tempant«  aeu. 

Prior  (prTor),  a.  [L  Drier,  a  compar.  to 
which  primut,  Srtt,  li  the  laperL     Sea 


MorCprf'orXn.  (L.L.  priw,  a  prior,  from 
prior,  lormer,  anperior  m  place  or  lUtion 
Bee  abore.]  The  raperior  of  a  prtorr  or  a 
nuuuutWT  ot  lower  than  abbatlal  nmk ;  a 
monk  next  In  dignltr  to  an  abbot —ClauitraJ 
prior,  one  tbai  govenw  the  Inmatea  of  a 
Dionaaterr  In  Gommendam,  baring  fall  Jnfla- 
dlotton  whoU]'  tnun  tbe  abbot— CimHnfi- 
Ml  prisr,  one  not  under  the  JorMlctlon  of 
ao  abbot— Omndniiir.  a  Utb  riien  In  tha 
commandantaof  toeprloriea  ot  the  military 
oidan  of  St  John  of  Jeroaalam,  ot  Malta, 
and  ot  tbe  Templar*. 

Frlonta  (prf'or-tt),  n.  Tbe  gorenuaoDt, 
dlcnltj,  or  office  ot  a  prior;  prionblp, 

Prumaa  (prfor-e*X  n-  The  female  head 
In  a  coDTent  ot  nona.  nut  In  rank  to  an 
abbeu. 

Priority  (pri-on-tlX  n.  1.  Tb»  tute  ot  be- 
Ina  prior  or  anteowlent  to  time,  or  of  pre- 
ceding •omatbing  elie;  t,vriorUii  of  blitb. 
£.  Precedence  in  place  or  rank,  'Bight 
your  prurtty.'  5Aat.~3.  Inlate,  a 
'~oa  ot  prefercoce.  ai  when  certain 
:pald  In  priority  to  othen.  or  whan 


worthy  youi 
precedence 
a^ilaanpB 


d  pFiority  over  othen.  that  is  ar 
.d  to  aatlity  their  clalmi  out  ot  tb 
Llaflnt—SlH,  Antecedence,  pracedenci 


motbr  (pr1'or-b),  aiiv.     Antecedently. 

monhv  (prf'or-ihip).  tL  Tbe  atate  or 
oRloe  of  a  pnor:  priotate, 

monr  (pri'o-ri),  n.  A  rellgtau  boiue  ot 
wblch  a  prior  or  piloreaa  li  the  luperior;  In 
dignity  below  an  abbey. —.J lien  priory,  a 
amall  rellgloua  houie  hi  aome  country, 
dependent  on  a  large  monaatery  In  aome 
other  eoDnlty.     Ooodridk. 

Prii.t  n.    L  Price.-*,  Pralae.     C*ati«r 

MMVS (Pril'lj),  n.  [O.Fr..  ptlibiB,  rating, 
valuing.  ROmpriHT,  to  eiUmate.or  In  mean- 
ing S  tatbsr  from  prim,  a  taking.  1  1.  A 
right  which  belonged  tn  thn  rm.n  nt  i.k. 
log  two  tnni  of  wine 

the  mart,     iiti  by  charter 

„     eiyton  Imported  by 

merchant  itrangen.  and  called  bntleiage. 
becauu  paid  to  the  klng'a  boiler.  The  right 
wai  aboilihed  by  Gl  Oeo.  111.  IV.— &  The 
•bare  which  belong!  to  the  crown  of  mer- 
chandlae  taken  at  lawful  priie  at  aea :  nin- 
ally  one- tenth. 

PTlaotMKDUliU(prfa-ka-kanthn*),n.  Banw 
aa  FriilacanliLUi. 

PliMUllMtUt  (prlHlTyao-lat).  «.  Actea 
AIM.  one  of  a  wot  BO  denondnaled  from 
PriteiiiioB,  a  Spaniard,  bLahop  ot  Avila, 
who  wia  put  lo  death  tor  hereiy  In  K8S. 
Hla  doctrine  wai  aubttantUlly  that  ot  the 


timea  through  the  medieval  period,  aeped- 
ally  In  the  north  ot  Spain,  In  Ijugoedoc. 
ud  In  Northern  I  tali. 
I(piii),  n.    (Feriiapa  from  Pr.  priM.  « 


^Sa'c'iiri 


to  lonMup;  > 


Prv. 


r.  Alio  written  iVue. 
iae  ai  by  mcau  of 


(prli),  n.     An  enterpriae ;  an  adven- 

'BlalataluckeleiaepriH.'    Sfnatrr: 

Mat(ptlin>6It),  n.  In  pan.  one  of  tbe 

.ju~.  of  Iron  on  the  cheeka  ot  a  gnn-car- 

rlago  to  keep  the  bandiplke  from  •llKdnc 

wbin  prltlng  up  the  breech, 

Prlaarl  (prii-tr^  n.    Onewhocontoidator 

a  ptlie :  a  prliei.    Shai. 

Frum  (priim), ».    [L.  and  Ot.  prima.  Irona 

pruA.toaaw.]  L  In geom.  ■aoUd  whoae  b*»«« 

or  endi  an  any  almllar,  aqnal  and  paralM 

plane  Bgurea.and  whoae  iMea  an  nualMo- 

gnma   Priemaaia  called  trlangti- 

■c^~7;^     ur,  aquan,  pentagonal,  Ac,  ae- 

.'■g:\     cordlngaath-" •"--' — ■■- 


Ac.     Specfacally 


EhTra^ 


.  Ught  tol 

TTtannlai  b"'  't'tn  With  well  poUihed  all! , 

IV&.  whlchnMetinthreeparanalUna^ 
running  from  the  three  an^as 
of  the  one  and  to  tbe  three  angle*  o(  Bw 
other.  PrlBDiantbecaaentialpartoattba 
apparatni  used  for  decompoaing  light,  and 
eiamtnlng  tha  propartlea  ot  Ita  componant 
parte,  ae  In  apectrum  analyila.- .^aknnnaWc 


nledtoaelbeT 
tobOlyrw- 


la.madeoftw        _ 

~  onequal  diaperaln 

AaCi  prim,  a  polarlxer.  Invented   by 
Pnl.  Nlchol  at  OlaagDw,  compoaed  of  two 

flecU  tbe  ordinary  ray  of  light, 
eitraordlnary  ray  only  to  be  Ir 
Prlim&tlc,  PrlMm&tical  (prli-roatlk.  prii- 
maflk-al),  a.  1.  Beaembling  or  pertaUitng 
to  a  prim;  ae,  ajniinuitic  form.^1.  Separ- 
alsd  or  dlitribntod  by  a  traniparent  pcum; 
formed  by  a  priim;  aa,  prittnaeie  ipectnuiL 
—Primuilu:  calotin,  the  three  primary  col- 
oon,  red,  yellow,  bine,  and  tb«  eecondajy 
tlote  ailalug  from  their  Intennbrtnn  — 
oTangt,  green,  tudlgo,  violet ;  Into  which  a 
ray  of  light  ladecompiMed  In  paaaing  thimgb 
a  prlim.  See  CoLaUH,  epgcracM.— frima 

iv. „,  a  aurveylng  initniment,  Btted 

pium.  tot   meaaurlng  horliontal 

-  — >ani  ot  tbe  magntuc  maridiaa. 

cryjioia,  cryitua  having  a  pxla- 


PTlflItUitie«llT  (prii-maflk-al-ll),  ad>.     tn 

tbe  form  or  Diannei  of  a  priam ;  by  meaaa 

of  a  priim.  '  frirmalieaUu  tlemod.  Jotib. 
FrlmnatoUaKprii-ma-tordalXa.  lOr.prO- 

nu,  phimaloi,  a  pritm,  and  liitoi,  tanL] 

Hailng  anriam-llke  form. 
PrlameucnpnM  ( prli-meo'kl-ma],  ».    [Or. 

prifmo.  a  prlam,  and  tnehyma,  an  mfulOB.] 

In  boL  tUane  compoaed  of  prlimatlal  oellt. 
Prltmold  (prii'moldx  »■     [Or.  prima,  a 

prlvn,  and  «idof,  form.  ]    A  body  that  a^ 
Jiroachea  to  the  tortn  of  a  prlam. 
ftlAmOidKl  ( prla-mol ■'••         "- 

form  ot  a  priimold. 
Pllimy(prii-nii),a.    : 

prim:  prlunatic 
ftlaon  {pri'ion  or  pri'm).  n, 

priffione;  from  L  prrAerir 

bending,  from  jireAsnrfo,  t. 
prehmiiit,  apprehend,  amp 

place  ot  cwinnement,  or .,  _. 

itrajnt;  eapeclally,  a  public  hoIlillDg  tor  tba 
conOnement  oraafe  cuitody  of  crimmaliand 
otheri  committed  by  proceaa  ot  law;  a  JalL 


Bavlv  tbe 


Uaed  adjectivally. 


1,  pound:      fl.  8c.  a 


„ ,.     uo-bli),  B.    A  Uad  ol 

rani  ■portooatUtlDgclilalljaf  numlngua 
beinx  pananl  from  motlt  or  brntu.  (Stt 
Bui.)    Called  alu  Priion-tan,  iMMiWi 


tba  nu^tmta.  wluther  In  pil»D  i 
cvtln;  on*  Ukan  bj  mn  niemj  Ln  • 


PrUon-tblP  (pri'ioil-lhlp),  n.     A  ihlp  flHed 
□p  for  recelT^  And  dftUjDtDf  prlsoDBn 
Pmon-VU  (pri'ion-Tu),  n.    A  doH  ai- 


^rmv,  ■  Hw,  JUKI  arar 
genui  of  fln-iplnBd  Aihu 
ADd  nippDHd  to  belong 


ana  lupiKiHd  lo  ueiang  to  tat ' 

tfd*.      AlK  WTltUO  fvSfOdUlUTH. 

PrUtUulal  (prii'tln-ll),  a.  Ortiliul;  prli- 
Una.  -/ViMviaWhloUtna'  HoKnilitd. 
rrlMilia  (prWUnX  a.    (ll  jpniCiRu;  uma 


rrlMilia  (prWUnX  a.  (ll  pniCiRu;  uma 
mot  M  nrwr.  priiiu.  Ac.)  Ot  or  belmislng 
to  ft  pnmltlTa  or  urlj  iut«  or  pnlod;  ori- 
Klul:  primiUii:  M,  Uis  priitiru  iDDOcenoe 
ot  Aoun^  tha  pritlint  nuiuian  of  a  paopls. 


>.  Oticbul,  Bnt,  primlUra.  *nd*Dt,  old, 

PtlrtU  <prlt'tliX  n-    Tha  ganatic  Dune  of 

PrltOh  (piich),  n.  [A  Hftnied  tona  otpriet.] 
1  Anj  ihup-polntad  futmiiKiit:  an  butni- 
mBDl  for  ■"■'""g  hoJei  Ln  tha  grotmd;  ftlao, 
ta  Ml-ipear.  1  ProilDdaL J  —  £. t  Plqua; 
offtnoe  Ukan. 

(liar  >iU  CaRTCiwid.  Otxitl  Jtifi. 

rrttchal  (prich'el),  n.  [Dim.  olfiribA.]  In 
farrigry,  a  punch  ompiovBd  for  nuklrijE  or 

[or  tamponrllr  lojarttug  Inta  ■  nill-hola  to 
torm  a  meuu  Dl  baadUng  Uie  ifane.     £L  H. 

PrlUM  (prTTHe).  a  compUon  of  pray  Uut; 
ai,IpnU«;  bnt  II  li  geoanllj  (ued  wlUi. 
at  tlw  proooan. 

prit 

Mj 

PrlTlflT  (pri'ia^l).  n.  [From  prfgolf.]  I.  A 
ttata  Dt  baing  prliite  or  Id  ntlnniant  tram 
tha  Gompaoj  or  obaerratJoa  of  other* ;  aa^ 
cncy.— 1  A  place  ol  McloiJan  From  com- 
MBj  or  obaarraUon ;  ramat:  KUtuilg;  re- 

S-t Jointknowledcei  pilTltT     BaaPBirnr. 


1.1  TadtuniltT.     AintitoTlA- 

concaalmant  of  what  la  laid  or 
rrmaol(pri-TK'de),ii.(Sp.1  Ai 


PrlTat-dooent  (prt-Ttfdo-tHntl.  n.  la.) 
In  Oaman  nnlvaialtiea.  a  gradnata  who.  on 
hla  own  acipllcation  lo  tba  governing  bodj 
Ol  a  nnlTanltj.  I*  admlttM.  after  giving 


•taff  of  pnblle  

aDnonncM  on  tha  oRleial  notloe-hoard.  ilda 
tV  aide  with  tboae  of  (he  iBoat  dMlDgddwd 
protaaaon.  and  hla  aartlOcata  <rf  attaWUnoa 
naa  eqnal  fona  and  nlldltrwlth  thein  for 
mn  pabllo  nupoaa.  Th*  prlTat-docaDt'i 
^Tfksaa  aDd,  howaTai,  attbla  potait    Ba 


makfli  br  tha  feea  of  Uie  Btudani 

attract  to  hla  lecture-roam.    MaamUan' 

»al),o,  [L, 

I'l  Hit  not  public 

prinii,  a>parai«,'pacullai.|  L  Peculiar  to 
ona'a  lelt :  belongliig  to  or  conoeming  an 
IndlTldaal  only:  Taapectiug  partlmlai  Indl- 
Tldnala  i  peraunal :  (npcaaa  to  fuUia  or  no- 
HgnoJ;  at,  a  man'i  |mrn  rir  ffpliimn .  hnihii—. 
or  oonoenu;  ptUoU  pnvirty;  the  klng^ 
privata  pntaa;  a  man*a  priwalt  aapepaaa. 

I  Air%3  Irom  public  Tlaw;  not  known^  Dot 
open,  not  acccailble  to  people  in  general ; 
•ecnt,  'Onnrattural  entt- wounding  ni- 
HUKar.-    SAat 


a.  Unoonnected  with  othen;  belag  br  ona'i 
icU;  loUtanr. 

S.  Fartlclpatlag  Id  knowledge;  prlvj. 

a  Applied  to  a  con 


patlUon  of  partlat  lotenated,  and  on  par. 
neat  of  leaa  Such  bllli  are  brooghl  In 
geoanllT  In  tha  Intereit  of  lodlTldaal^  local 
authorltiai  of  parlihaa,  dtlea,  counties  fto. , 
and  are  dlatlngntibed  Ironi  meainrci  of 
pobllc  foWej  In  which  tha  whole  conunoulty 
are  Interaated. — PrieaU  ehaptl,  a  chapal 
attached  to  tha  retldenca  of  noblemen  or 
other  priTltend  peraona.and  uied  by  Ihcm- 
lelvea  and  their  famlllea  —In  pHtate,  not 
pnbUely  or  openly;  Mcratly. 


.■.™.«,frl«S. 
Mloag  to  another 

— atPetaonalto' 


army;  at.  bewai 


1  Ionic  to  *««  rna  ■  hliOfT  palWTT;  r«  have 
■u  Uie  publK.  Ava. 

PriTUMT  (prl-nt4r%  n,     [From  ^Mte.1 
'  Aahlporvtaaal  at  warowned  and  equipped 


_,  oneormorepri< __ 

by  a  goyamment  to  aelia  or  plunder  the 

■hlpaot  an  enemy  In  war.    8( 

£.  The  camipander  of  a  ptiTal 

A  ^moiu  ^tv^mr.  oiled  I>Of|[]:i 

PrtT»t»«r  (pri-«t^o. 

prl' '  "  "" 


^n  MuliL  .u  ■ 

,,..  .—  -  , -o  cTulie  In  a 

vatear  for  the   purpoaa  of   Mixing  an 
imy'i  (hipe  or  annoying  tbair  conunei — 


Boropean  natloni,  by  the  Tnaty 


be  la  »tp&aU^~b«aBteJ^ 

■  (BtTrat-nei).  ».    L  Secrecy; 

prlraey.  — t.  Battramant ;  ■eclnalOD  troin 
company  or  aodaty.^S.  Tbeitataof  an  In- 
dlridiial  Id  the  rank  of  Dommoh  citltena,  or 
not  Innated  with  oOlce. 
Prl»*H(m{prt-»i'tbon),ii,  rL.pr*oKo,from 
jyrira.    Sea  PUVATE.]    1.  The  itate  of  be- 


ing daprlrad ;  particularly,  dmrtvatlon  or 

abaence  of  what  li  neccaiary  for  comfort ; 
daatltntlon;  want j  aJ^  the  gairlaon  wai  com- 
pelled by  priniton  to  RDrrander. — g.  Tha 
act  of  removing  aometblng  poaaeued;  tha 
ramoval  or  deitrnctlon  of  any  tbing  or  qua- 
lity; deprivation. 

Kli«  Rlchafd  had  bm  In  rreat  leopaiilr  cIiIhi 
(■ryrnWUa  al  U>  lOlm,  DI  l«a  ol  iCll  lUt.  en  boih. 

&  Hie  condltloD  of  being  abaent ;  abaencs ; 
After  lonK  bccduiu  ofgotA^tM  win  be  koDwa,by 


PriTtttlTe  (priVat-lrt,  a.  l.  earning  prlva. 
tloD.— E.  Conilitlng  In  the  abwoca  of  wme- 
thing ;  not  poilUve.  Primiivt  la  In  thlnga 
what  tut/alxvt  li  In  propodtlont, 

aiunlijH  la^inifud.  and  iBlwrity,  which  wc  all  csjoir. 

S.  In  ffHia.  (a)  changing  the  lenia  of' a 
word  from  poatUva  to  ncgitlva:  a*.  apriK- 
t>«  praRi.  (t)  Predicating  negation ;  ai,  a 
DrieaHeeword.— iVfEoliniurwdfcCum.  In 
SccCr  iate  a  court  la  aald  to  have  pfivatirf 
jvriidicliim  In  a  parUcnlar  claie  oi  cauiea 
whenit  lithe  only  court  entitled  to  adjudi' 

1.  That  which  de- 


i.  In  prnTa.  (a)  a  prefix  to  a  word  which 
chaaget  Iti  ilgmflcatlan  and  givea  it  a  con- 

Aunun.  The  word  may  alio  be  appUed  lo 
aufllkca,  Bi  Cut  in  hamUm.  ib)  A  word 
which  not  on^  predloatai  ne^on  of  a 
quality  In  an  ob]oc"  — 


ent  qnailty  It  naOualiy 
It  abiant  through  loaa 


Pri«LUY«ly  (priT-at. 


Prlratlvuuw(pnv'at-ly.neiXii.  IImcod- 
dltlon  dI  being  privative.    lRai« ) 

PtlTak) ».     Pnry;  private.    Charictr, 

PrtTrt  (prtv-et),  n,  lEtym.  unknown.]  A 
plant  ol  the  genui  liguatnun,  the  L.  wl- 
pure,  called  alio  FHni  or  Print.  (Sea  LI- 
ausTRUH.)  TheetergrecD  privet  la  of  the 
genue  Rhamnui.  Uock  privet  li  uf  tha  ge- 
nua Phlllyraa. 

PrlV>lM,t  n.     Frivl^;  private  bodnan. 

MvUbK*  (iviT^-lelV  n.  It.  pritOtBium,  an 
aiceptlonal  law  made  In  favour  of  or  agaJnit 
any  [ndlvldaal,  from  prinu.ieparat^  pecn- 
liar.  and  Ux,  Itffii,  a  law.]  L  A  ri^t,  Im- 
munity, benant,  or  advantage  anlored  by  a 
perun  or  body  of  panona  beyond  UM  com- 
Bum  advantueacc  olher  Indivldnala;  tha 
aoioyment  eftmt  daaliabla  rlfdit,  or  an 
eiempUon  from  uma  aril  or  bnnan;  a  pri- 
vate or  persona]  favour  enjoyed;  a  peciolar 
advantage;  ai,  to  have  the  privittgt  of  being 
tried  by  ona'a  peera;  tohaTethepr<>iIa^<9 
a  penon'i  triendthlp ;  a  member  of  par- 
'   baa  the  pnviitfft  ol  Introducing 


•ttanger*  to  the  Btrangen' 
pritiiligi  of  age  to  brig  w 
being  yonng.     Shak. 


K^' 


lad  alanaad  hli  parUuiieni 
<illwIlKylKld£Sr/rm- 

ahaltfai  IMlT  tnlehl  lawlLiUr  do.        ^^ 
advantage  yielded;  aupeiiorl^. 


— /'iramal  pritOeffa  are  attached  to  tha 
penon.  ai  tboae  of  ambuiadnn.  nam.  mem- 
ben  of  parliament,  dc— A 


palaoea-myai  In  England. — QnMtion^prit- 
itrgt,  ]b  patlianunt,  a  queatlon  iJleeCIng 
the  prlTllegca  appertaining  to  the  memlian 
of  either  fiouie  Indlvldaally,  or  to  either 
home  collectlvaly.  or  to  both  hooua  oon- 

t Dined.— Frit  tf  prMlMi  ii  a  writ  to  de- 
iTaraprtTtlagadpbnanlrom  cDitodywben 


ab,  cAaln;     th,  Se.  looki 


g.  alfim      TB.  tAen;  th,  tUn;     w,  trig;    wh.  te^Alg;    ah.  ai 


psivniiGic 


MUniclTllm 


(Unlud  auiM]- 
nily,  frucblK,  right, 
FrlvUaca  (i>ri>'l-1e|),  i 
prlvUsge  tcii  Id  gnuit  i 


rlghl  or 
ot  dlllg. 


of  Mtling  michlneri  driven  by» 
m  plice  iiflDrdJng  aach  ■dvintiga. 
'"""    '     " —  ""  irogfttlTfl,  Immtt- 

L  To  grant  •onu 
f  parijcular  TiahC 
1  with  ■  peualltir 


(prlrt-leJilXp.  »Dda.    In»«1 
Ity:  enloH^ng  a  priiUege.  ulvi 


hU  nilnt.trji, 

commu^cltlDU  wbich.  tiioiisn  prlmi  imda 

......         ._   .     ,, — '  "-y  the  IMUOD 

which  thay 


u«  mide,  ire  prot«otad  trota  bclnfl  mula 
the  HToand  ol  priMwedinga  for  Ub«l  or  •laiv- 
ia.  <6)  Gammiinlcitlani  which  ■  witnw 
canuoi  M  compotled  to  dlvulg«,  aucli  u 
that  which  Uk«  pUcs  belwsen  hiubud 
■nd  wlf«.  between  ■  dlaot  ud  hit  legal  nd- 
vlur,  ttat«  Hcrati,  Ac—Priiileged  dtbf.  In 
law,  debt!  pkyabl^  before  other  debti,  lOch 
M  latei,  lerTuitt'  wtoei.  Ac— f^'iilcwd 
dtedtt  Id  SeoU  law,  hefognfih  deed^  being 
nnpted  from  the  ttuate  which  leiiulrei 


■  ra  ^ortened. — Priviit^d  vilienage.    See 
ViLLUiiam. 

PrlTllrCpriv'l-UVodB.    In  ■  prtyj  muiner; 
privately;  •ecietl)'. 

PriTlt;  (priv'l-II).  n.     [From  privf/.     See 
PttlVTanapaivittJ   LIPriT»cr;«»or*cy; 


a  Mcrat;  ■  private  matter.  B.  jontm.- 
S.  PrlTal«  Imowledee;  Joint  knowledge  wltl 
— "• — * '- bich  battel 


tloi 


.pi  Secret  pari*;  the  geait*]  orgaoa.  Abp. 
lAbii— K.  In  law,  ■  peculiar  mutoal  rela- 
.-kd...  latweon  IndlTlduata  at 


TsUtion  11 


le  partlcnlar  trani , „ 

dn  ralattonahlp  to  tJie  ume  right* 

"-TtT- — Privitu  qf  etmtract,  in  la v,  the 

inbtiatfna  between  the  partiet  to 

)  contract —fr*ei(ii  n/  ttnurt,  the 

reUtioa  anbiiating  between  a  lord  and  hi* 
Immediate  teiuiit. 

Privy  (prir'l),a.  IFr.  jJriii^,[roniL.priBa(i«. 
See  PBivirs.)     1,  Private;   pertslnfcw  to 

OMt;  not  pabtic;  ai,  the  prirv  pune. 

1  Secret;  not  leea  openlv.     ■  What  prieu 
mark*  I  had  abont  me.'  ^iak. 

Todii.tlicluiUo/CUran.ouiofBifht  t*«*. 
S.  Private ;  appropriated  to  retinment; 
•eqneatered;  retired. 


t.  Primtelr  knowing;  admitted  to  the  par 
ticlpatlon  ot  knowledge  with  another  ol  i 
■ecret  tranaacUon.  OeDcnUl;  with  la.  'HI 
wife  alao  being  priev  b>  It'    Actar.  E 


which  ii 


^n  to  the  ] 


■Iterward  affirmed  bj  a  public  verdict  In 
oonrl — Pripy  chanhtr.  Id  Oroat  Britain,  a 
private  apartment  in  a  royal  reiidence  or 
manalon-^f^efilJfnun  t^f  tAg  privy  oHamJrfr. 
ofllcer*  of  the  royal  household  of  Britein 
~'~o  attend  on  the  Hverelgn  at  ooni^  in 
■■        ■       ,  *c. 

n  law,  ■  partaker ;  ■ 


progreaie^  dlv( 
ftlTytprlv-iX. 


peraon  baring  an  Interett  In  any  action  or 
thing ;  one  having  an  Intereit  In  an  eitate 

derived  from  a  contract  ot  conveyance  to 
which  he  1*  not  ■  party.— X.  A  neceaaary- 


FTlvy-oonnoll  (prlT.I-konn'alUn. 

Etindpal  council  ol  the  aovereign.  thi 
en  oj  which  an  choaen  at  hia  or  hi 
aure.  It  la  from  them  that  the  minli 
atate  foiming  the  cabinet  are  selected 


by  tl 


lo  all  oHencea  againi 


Uw.  The  (lutlet  of  privy- 
Btated  in  the  oath  of  offlce.  are.  to  the  beat 
ot  their  diacretion,  truly  and  impartially  to 
Bdvlae  the  king,  to  keep  lecret  hi*  conaae], 
to  aroid  oomiptlon.  to  atiengthen  the  king's 
council  bi  all  that  by  them  &  thought  good 
lor  the  king  and  hli  land,  to  wlthttand  tnote 
who  attempt  the  contrary,  and  to  do  all  that 
a  good  couaclUor  ought  to  do  nnto  hli 
aovereign  lord.  A  large  part  of  the  hnaineu 
ol  (he  privy^councll  la  tnuuacted  by  com* 
mllteea,  aa  the  committee  of  council  tor 
education,  the  Judicial  committee  ol  privy- 
council.  Ac. 

Prlvr-CDIUlClUOT  (priv-l-koun'ilUr),  n.  A 
member  of  the  prlvy-councll;  alio,  the  title 
ot  an  officer  in  tlie  royal  bonaehold  charged 
with  the  payment  ot  the  aoverelgn't  private 


aet  apart  lor  the  aoverelgn'i  penond  uie. 
Prlvy-isaL  Prlyy-slgnet  (priv-l-a«l', 
priv-i-iig'netX  "■      1.  In    England,  the 

ward*  to  pau  the  great  seal,  and  to  docu- 

require  the  great  seal.    There  la  a  privy. 

cate  royal  aranta  ot  penonal  or  aialgnable 
rightt  —1  The  principal  aecrotary  of  itate, 
or  penon  Intratted  with  the  privy-aeaL  KU 
propertltle  lalord  privy-Kal:  he  la  the  fifth 
great  officer  of  itate  In  Engla~'    '~  '  — 


™Ih<4oll7iK 


FtIu (prl*), n.    IFr.jn'iK.ataklng.ciptnre, 

Srire.  troni  prit,  pp-  of  jmndn,  to  take, 
'om  L  prthtndo,  preAenjum,  to  aelie, 
whence  apprehend,  pruoiv,  &c.\     I.  That 

any  ipecleB  ol  goods  or  property  selied  by 

....        irtlcul«lyaihlp,wlththe 


tert  relative  to  prlie  and  capture  In  war  la 
DOW  veslad  eiclualvelr  In  the  bigh  conn  ol 
admiralty.  Piliei  taken  in  war  are  con- 
demned (that  I*,  sentence  la  passed  that  the 
thing  captured  1*  lawful  prue)  by  the  pro- 
per fadlcatore  In  the  eourta  of  the  capton. 
called  prue-courts. 


i.  That  which  la  deemed  a  Tilnable  acquial- 
tlon:  any  gain  or  adrantage;  privilege.  '  It 
it  war's  priw  to  take  all  vantage*.'    ^ol:. 


wrostletorap 

la  obtained  or  offered  as  the 
rtlon  or  contest     '111  never 
rtiemore,"    Shak. 

I(bujhl«Klc 

«!!«■ 

t-nutt  Which  1.  won 
similar  way— 6.  t  Ac 

Inaprta.-  Oua.-T 

™.l»ii«i~ 
la  •  lottery, 
ontest  lore 

piaypriM. 

eeePtucB.1 
in  an  inrolce. 


o  pria  the  goods  specUlMl 


S.  To  value  highly;  to  estimate  to  be  of 
great  worth;  to  eateem;  as,  to  pKisednc*- 
tiou  highly. 

ItsoUd  taspplneD  we/Ww. 
And  IhiT  aic  ffmli  wEd  touh.         CilUtt. 

mial  (prii),  «.    EstimBtlon:  valnstloa. 

Cfur'i  DO  mcTchmnl  Ed  nvke/rtv  wllh  pa  (^ 

chest,  a  door,  Ik.  Written  aim 

Prii.    Bee  PRISI. 
Frlie  (prbX  n.    A  lever,  and  also  the  hold 

otalever;  apnrchaie.    [Local) 
PrUe-COurtlprirkOrt),  ».     Aconrt  whoso 

function  l>  to  adjudicate  on  captum  mad* 

FTii»-ilsbt  (prb'nt).  n.    A  pugilistic  an- 

I«!i»-fliplter  (nSrtlt-(rJ,°"^7t"""' 
another  with  his  flsls.  foi 


-fljitlin  (prti-St^I^). "    fS 

:lally  bocng  in  public  tor  a  rews 
-Urt  (piU^t).  n.    1.  A  list  ol 


wager  or  ro- 
Flghttns. 


lDauycompetillDn.as 


p  Ip  that  has  been 

Fl  Ln.    The  mouajr 

Eilporplaeewhera 
Id  certain  propo^- 
tl  he  money  divided 

b  Je  of  the  priie  or 

Prliar  (prli'tr),  n.  1.  One  that  eatlmatei  or 
aeli  the  value  ot  a  thing.  — £.  One  who  com- 
petes lor  a  priie.  as  a  prlie-Sghter.  ■ 
wrestler,  Ac.     Siak. 

Prlie-rinj  {prii-ring'; 
closed  place  for  prlie 


■Iliailiii 

yards  broad,  indcaed  by 
It  probably  derived  It* 

.ibaiut*  originally  llght- 

hig  In  a  ring  formed  by  the  onlookers. 
Pro  (pro),  a  Latin  prepodtlon,  signitylns 
for,  helnn.  in  IroDt,  forwai^.  forth,  llwai 
origlnslly  a  neuter  datire  pro^.  Or.  pro.  In 
the  phnue  pro  and  con.,  that  is,  pre  and 
conlni,  It  answers  to  the  English  /or;  Jar 

tirocc4uniuor/*wuidn'4f.ud»rEhiDff  abaluc^ 
In  composition,  pro  denotes  lore,  forih,  fop- 


glwl  M  cbni  and  dtetlri  fhem 


nato,  Dot,  move;       ttlbe,  tidi,  ball; 


nest,  snd  much  nsed  by  pirates  in  the  Sait- 

ara  Archipelago.     Froes  are  found  chiefly 
within  the  region  ot  the  trade-wlndi^  tat 

Uar^  adapted:  tot.  being  lorined  with  strat 

oil,  ponnd;       11,  So.  ibsme;     J,  So.  tty. 


PBOAULUOr 


■nd  lUn  nnully  ihup,  Uie^  nsnr  nqntra 
b>  ba  tanud  toddiI  In  order  lo  dUDn  tbdr 
COBiH,  bBt  ail  «iuI1t  weU  In  althar  dlnc- 
ttim.  TlUT  «ra  aUa  loraicd  ol  Iva  plecei 
ol  wood  loliwd  lansUiwu'i.  uid  Hw«d  to- 
maOmr  with  lurk.  On*  ilile  of  lbs  proa  li 
flat  iDd  In  ■  itnlfht  IUm  Innn  itoi  to 
■tarn,  bat  thcoUMr  linaadsd  u  In  other 

woold  noder  than  nrj  lUila  to  beel  orer, 
WB»  It  Dot  (or  tlu  ontrlenr.  adjniud 
■oiiMUmM  lo  tlw  iMirud  iid*  asd  lonu- 
Hms  Id  boUi  ildH 

fctMBlloa (fryall-on). n.  [Oi.jm.bddn. 
aDdatdLalMlLI    In  ordL  ■  Taitlbnla 

inbkUUl  OMIM  (proJiaVi-lii  ka'iaX  n. 
[L]  A  irabablo  eanie.— ^VoboiilJi  uiua 
^swKIn  5iBtl  loB.  pluulbta  ground  oI 

PnMMUra  (prt^a-ba-liral  n.  Id  Bom. 
auk.  tkaol.  a  ineotT.  anwrdlog  to  vhlcli  It 
li  liwfnl  to  follow  a  probible  oplnlan  In 
doobttnl  poln^  or  t^  whlcb  li  Inoalcated 
bj  taaahaw  of  aathoilt]',  iltboDsb  other 


•mhori^  althoosb  It 

pnbablr  ilcht.  or  mar  ii<- 

UnMit— 1.  A  term  applied  to 
"*'"**'■"  that  certainty  li  InpoaalDle.  ana 
that  probablUtj  alone  ia  to  goiam  our  laltb 
aadptaetloa. 

rMkUaUr  (pn-ba-bOI-tl).  n.    err.  pnia- 
tO^.L  sntoMKIu  SeaPBOBiBLKl  l.The 

'J1X. 


qoaatlon  of  fact  whleb  raiolla  trom 
mty^Mt  nldanoa  ot  prapondatatlon  of  ar- 
funHBt  on  one  dda.  Inclining  Ibe  mind  to 
iMdra  It  u  the  (rutli,  but  leatlng  tome 
room  for  donbt 

C  Anjrthlns  that  baa  ths  appearance  ol 
realltj  « tmth.  [In  tbli  leme  tile  word  ad- 
mlti  ol  the  plnral  nnmber.] 

nUno  ud  '"'"'^  dfntmHMtri. 
-^PnbaUUtK,  In  maO.  Ii  the  ratio  ot  the 
nnmlMr  of  dianc«a  bj  whlcb  an  areut  maj' 
haDpan,  lo  Ibe  nnmbar  br  which  It  ma; 
hoih  bwpan  and  fall  Tbe  thtorr  of  prO' 
habnUlea.  ■  totj  axten^Te  and  Iniporunt 
upUoaOon  nt  analnla,  hai  for  Its  object 
us  detanninattan  M  the  nomber  ot  wajr*  In 


happaa  or  bll. __. ,  ., 

snablad  to  |ndn  whether  the  ehanoea  ot  Its 
hapoBBing  or  nlUnf  ■!•  tbs  gra>tar.  and  In 
wSupnportlotL  ass  Chancb. 
ft«Mal*(pTi/ba-blX  a.  IFT.  pretotlf,  from 
L  prsteNEw.  that  ni<;r  ha  proied,  probable, 
tloin  pntt,  to  pnxa.  5m  Fbotk]  l  Hbt- 
ln|  mo»  srldaHa  for  than  asalnit.  or  arl- 
dmea  which  Inclines  ths  mind  to  ballet,  bnt 
liana  aoma  roan  for  donbti  Ukal;. 


^Shr'ctraUi.' '        ''  Bf.Wtikiiu. 

1  BaDdsring  •omathlng  probablt:  la,  pn>- 
BoNa  aiideDCe;  a  proiaMi  preaumpUon. 
— /VotoNa   tndnw,   stWi 


)t  moral  cer- 


irfdenoc 

iTldence 

Inlhi^  that  it  admlu  ot  desnea,  and  of  all 

TuMfol  them  from  the  b"-' '  — 

tatntr  •••  tha  rary  loweat  , 
1,1  CapahlsotbelncproTed.  'Ttadl 
ofilnlona  not  pnbaJM  bj  aerlptnre.' 
t.1  Plaoilble;  apeclf—    -' ■^'- 


ProlMblr  {pro-ba-bU},  n 


DMfinlill  bftwvcB  4wE  maj  pooIMr-  ud  *hDt 
wlll^rifctft  ba  done.  ifr-  K,  rSi/rw^t^ 

VitHmU  (ptVM).  B.    Probable. 

ftObani  (prolog),  n.  In  lury.  a  long 
alender  elastic  rod  ol  whalebooe,  with  a 
piece  of  apon^  aecnreij  attached  to  one 
end.  Intended  to  puah  down  eitiansoua 
bodice  arrealed  In  the  Uiroit  or  <»DphagDi 
Into  the  itomach.  lliera  are  also  probahgi 
for  amllcatlop  to  the  donwatlc  animalt, 

ROMM<pra'bltXn.  fLpnbalut.lnmprtAo, 
toproTe.)  LI  Prool  Stilton. —E  In  (ov, 
oSclat  praol  ol  a  wlU.  ThIi  la  obtained  by 
the  eiecntor  In  the  probate  branch  of  the 
high  court  of  Juttlco,  and  la  eHhor  In  'oom- 
mon  lorn] 'or  ' per  totaa,' In  aoUmn  lonn 
ol  Uw.  Whsn  the  will  la  BO  proved  the  ori- 
rlnal  must  be  deposited  la  the  nsglatrj  of 

made  oat  nnder  lU  seaL  and  dellTcred  to 
the  eitcnton,  together  with  a  oertlBcate  ol 
iU  baring  bean  prored,  all  which  together 
la  ntnaUr  atylDd  the  probate.  ITAiirian. 
Probate  {prA'bitX  a.  BelaUng  to  the  proof 
or  eatablUunent  of  wUIa  and  tealamenta; 
aa,  pnbatt  dntlea. 

Protet«-dnty(pr«iiit^a-ti),  n.   A  tax  on 

propeitT  pelting  by  will. 
ROMltOIL  (prO-bi'itaon),  n.     [L.  pnbatia, 

prolog;  proof. 


trial:  examination;  eepcctaUj,  (a)  the  yt 
of  trial  or  ths  DoyitJaterwkcb  a  pen 
must  paaa  in  a  conrent  to  prore  hli  or  her 
Tirtue  and  ability  to  bear  On  aererltiea  of 

(M  Uora]  trial;  the  state  ol  nun  in  tbs  present 
llfs.  In  which  hs  baa  (he  opportnnltT  of 
proTtng  his  character  and  behig  quallfled 
lor  a  happier  itate. 

(e)  Tin  trial  ot  a  clergjnian'i  qnalLflcatlDni 
aa  a  mlniater  of  the  gospel  preparatory  to 
Ua  acttlamenti  aa,  he  1*  preaching  on  pn- 


ProbtrtJonal  <nO-bl'thon-al), 
for  trial  or  probation. 

»"'"""""Tf I"*-"'*''™ -*-•*)  ■ 

a  to  probatlaD ;  embracing  or  ■ 
d  or  probation. 


Probtrtlonar  (prS-bt'iboii4r),  n.  1.  0ns 
who  la  on  probation  or  trial;  one  who  ia 
placed  ao  that  he  mur  gita  proof  of  certain 
— iia—u — *— a [JicB or atate;  anorice. 


datennlned  bj 


.-..J  hai  been  '  Pi 
imberof  lade-  I    a 


r  la  Iha  qnanttCT  whli^  la  i 

1  la  tha  lame  probability  ot  tl 

between  the  determination  ai 

.._.  tbsolnlaTalDeol  the  thing  to  1 

datennlned,  exceeding  or  tailing  abort  of  i 


ground  of  action  or  d 


E,  in  Si»U  I 


Ing  to  or  aerring  for  proof. 
miM  (pr«bl  It     [L.  pv6o,  to  test,  to  try, 

amming  the  depth  or  other  drcumatancea 
of  a  wound,  nlnr.  or  cavity,  or  the  dlrec- 


PnitM  (prtb),  r.i. 

of  the  body,  or  to 
one  object  In  it,  b) 


(or  searching  for  stonet 

the  like. 

1.  To  apply  a  probe  to: 


U  acTUtlniia;  to  ex 


RrotM-idnWT*  Cpreb'ili-«ii),  n.  pi.  Bcluon 
lued  to  open  wounda,  the  bUde  of  which, 
to  be  thrust  Into  the  orlBce,  baa  a  button 
at  the  end. 

ProWty  (proVi-ti),  n.  11^  pnbHai.  from 
prohu.  worthy,  honest,  good]]  Tried  virtue 
or  Integrity ;  strict  honesty ;  viitne ;  aln- 
cerity;  algb  principle. 

B,Ju«ke.liiiUl,«ld/«*i(rotBilnd.      '    ftfi. 

8tn.  Rectitude,  npriBbtncai,  honeaty,  aln- 

Probuim  (proVtemX  n.  IFr.  prcbltnu,  L. 
frMtma,  from  Or  jmltUma,  from  pro- 
baUi,  to  throw  forward— pro,  and  baOi,  to 
throw,  to  drive.)  1.  A  qoeation  propoaed 
tor  aolntloD,  decision,  or  dotannlnatloni  a 
■ubject  glren  tor  sxaminallan  or  proof;  any 

Sneatlon  tavoltblB  doubt,  nncertalDty,  or 
KBculty;  aa,  it  now  became  apreNnnwIth 
him  bow  to  procun  the  meana  of  subalat- 


BpeclOcally— 2  In  in 


peom.  a  propoaltion  re- 
.  .  itlon  lo  ba  pertonned  or 
oonstructlon  (o  be  execnted.  aa  lo  biaect  a 
line,  and  the  Itta.  It  dllfen  from  a  theorem 
In  that  the  latter  reqnirei  eomethlng  lo  be 
proved,  a  rslatlOD  or  identity  to  be  ahown 
or  eitabliahed. 

PToliI«ii»U(^FTObl«mKti«I(prob-le-roat<' 
Ik,  prDb-le-mat'lk-all  a.  Queatlonabte;  nn- 
— ■-'— ..1.^.  diipoiable;  doabtfuL 


Dlttnin  KoqnMn 

ProblamAtloaUy  {] 

In  a  problcmaHcaT 

^UMilktan<probiBm-a-tlBt).n.  One  who 

prapoaeBiitoblema   'This learned pmUaH- 

alut.'    Betl^fn.    (Sare.) 
ProUcoiULtlM  (prob'Iem-a-Ui),  v.L  pret 

tc  pp.  prMmalUed;  pnr,  pnMtmatuitig. 

To  propose  problema    'Hear  hhn fireUen. 


■i-aXn-pf.  [Ljire- 


H«b(»^M~(piA-Wsl(. .  .„ 

hot^,  a  tnuL  1    An  order  <d  mn ■ 

eluding  those  which  hare  the  nose  proV 
Into  s  preheniile  trunk  whlcb  pes 
oreat  flexibility,  and  larmlnatea  in  a  ( 
Uke  appendage.  To  tbii  order  belon 
elephant  and  the  extinct  maatodoi 
dinothcrlnm, 

Pnit)eMidaui(pra-boaaid'e-anXn.  A 
mal  ot  tbs  order  Proboscldea. 


food  and  carries  it  to  Ul*  mi 


jiTDfroacit  la  alao  uplied  to  the  tongne  of 
certain  gaateropoda.  such  aa  ihetl-inalli, 
when  It  la  ao  long  aa  to  be  capable  at  being 
protruded  for  some  distance  from  the  month. 
In  which  caae  it  la  uaed  tor  brvltiH  the  ahelli 

ant— ine 


tlon  the  aort  parts  of 


h,  akaln;      th.  Be  lock;      g,  fo:      j.  Job;      b.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  iliv;     *H.  Uen;     th,  tUn;    w,  letg;    wh.  vAig;    ih,  aiure.~See  ZiT. 


PR0B06CIB-H0KKEY 
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Proboeds-monkey  (prd-bot^is-maiig-kiX «». 

Same  as  Kahau. 
FrooadonB  (pr6-k&'BhiuX  o.     [L  proeaz, 

prooaeitt  forward,  pert]    Pert;  petulant; 

•anoy.    'Spill  the  blood  of  that  prooaeioui 

ChrltUan.'    Barrow. 
Procsadty  (prd-kat'i-tiX  n.    [L.  proeeteUai.] 

Impudence;  petulance. 

In  vain  are  all  voar  knaTeries, 

Delights,  deceits,  frocacitits.  BurtoH. 

ProoataxctlO  (pr6-kat-&rk'tik),  a.  [Or.  pro- 
kaUurktacoB,\M^imiag  beforehand,  from  pro- 
katard^dt  to  begin  mt—pro,  before,  tota, 
used  inteuBivel^,  and  arM6,  to  begin.]  In 
med.  appellative  of  a  cause  which  imme- 
diately Kindles  a  disease  into  action  when 
tliere  existed  a  predisposition  to  it.  The 
prooatarctic  cause  is  often  denominated  the 
exciting  cause. 

ProoatarzlB  (pr^kat-ftrlc'sls),  n.  In  med. 
the  kindling  of  a  disease  into  action  br  a 
prooatarctic  cause,  when  a  predisposition 
exists;  the  procatarctic  cause  itself  of  a 
disease. 

Fro -cathedral  (pr6-ka-th$'dral),  n.  A 
church  that  serves  temporarily  as  a  cathe- 
drsL 

Prooe(l0ndo(pr6-BS^en'dO),n.  [L.]  Intat^, 
a  writ  wliich  formerly  issued  out  of  the 
common -law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  when  judges  of  any  subordinate 
court  delayed  the  jmrties.  and  would  not 
give  judgment  either  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other,  when  they  ought  to  have  done 
sa  It  commanded  the  fudges  to  proceed 
to  give  judgment,  but  without  specifying 
any  particular  judgment  A  writ  of  proce- 
dendo also  lay  where  an  action  had  been 
removed  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
court,  and  it  speared  to  the  superior  court 
that  it  was  removed  on  insuilicient  grounds. 

Prooednre  tP>^>^<^'^  ^  l^-  procedure. 
See  Proobxd.]  l.t  The  act  of  proceeding 
or  moving  forward;  progress. 

He  overcame  the  difficulty  in  defiance  of  all  such 
pretences  as  were  made  even  from  religion  itself  to 
obstruct  the  better  frocedure  of  real  and  material 
religion.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Manner  of  proceedins  or  actincr ;  a  course 
or  mode  of  action;  conduct ;  as,  his  i^roeed- 
ure  was  vexy  strange;  the jn-oeedura  followed 
in  courts  of  law.  '  Those  more  complex  in- 
tellectual  proctdurt*  which  acute  thinkers 
have  ever  employed.'  U.  Speneer.—^  A 
steptaken;  an  act  performed;  a  proceeding. 
4. t  That  which  proceeds  from  something; 
l»tiduce.  '  No  known  substance  but  earth, 
and  the  proceduret  of  earth,  as  tile  and 
stone.'  Soeon.  — Syn.  Process,  operation, 
transaction,' course,  conduct,  management 
Prooeed (pr6-sM0> v*^  l^' prouder;  L pro- 
oedo—pro,  before,  and  oedo,  to  go.  See  Ckdb.  ] 
1.  To  move,  pass,  or  go  f  orw^  or  onward ; 
to  continue  or  renew  motion  or  progress ; 
to  advance;  to  go  on;  as,  to  proceed  on  one's 
journey;  the  vessel  stopped  two  davs  and 
then  proceeded  on  her  voyage.— 2.  'To  pass 
from  one  point,  stage,  or  topic  to  another. 
I  shall  pro€ud  to  more  complex  ideas.     Ladtt. 

S^  To  issue  or  come,  as  from  an  origin,  source, 
or  fountain ;  to  go  forth ;  as.  light  proceeds 
from  the  sun;  vice  proceed*  irom  a  depraved 
heart— 4  To  carry  on  some  series  of  actions; 
to  set  to  work  and  so  on  in  a  certain  way 
and  for  some  particular  purpose;  to  act  ac- 
cording to  some  method. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  Jadgnents,  how  with  mankind  Ifroeted, 

MittoH. 
He  that  froeeedt  on  other  principles  In  his  inquiry 
into  any  sciences,  posts  himself  in  a  party.     Lockt. 

6.t  To  be  transacted  or  carried  on;  to  be 
done;  to  ];>ass. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion.  teU  von 

What  hath  /rocttdtd  worthy  note  UMlay.    Skak, 

flL  To  begin  and  carry  on  a  legal  action;  as. 
the  attorney  does  not  know  how  to  proceed 
against  the  offender.— 7.  To  come  into  effect 
or  action.    [Bare.] 

This  rule  only  frtceeda  and  takes  place  when  a 
person  cannot  of  common  law  condemn  another  by 
oU  sentence.  Aytifft. 

Snr.  To  advance,  progress,  go  on,  issue, 
arise,  emanate,  flow. 

Prooeoder  (prO-s£d'«r).  n.  One  who  pro- 
ceeds or  goes  forward,  or  w'lo  makes  a  pro- 


Prooeedlng  (prft-sMlng).  n.  L  The  act  of 
one  who  proceeds;  especially,  a  measure  or 
step  taken;  a  transaction;  a  mode  of  con- 
duct ;  a^  a  legal  or  an  illegtl proeeedina;  a 
cautious  proceeding;  a  violent  proceeding. 
In  the  plural  the  term  is  specifically  applied 
to  the  course  of  steps  or  measures  in  the 


prosecution  of  actions  at  law;  as,  to  insti- 
tute proceedingt  against  a  person. —2.t  Ad- 
vancement 

My  dear,  dear  lore 
To  your  proceedings  bids  me  tell  jrou  this.    SMaJt. 

8.  pi.  The  record  or  account  of  the  trans- 
actions of  a  society ;  as,  the  proeeedingB  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

ProoeedB  (prd-sddz'),  n.  pi  The  amount 
proceeding  or  accruing  from  some  posses- 
sion; especially,  the  sum,  amount,  or  value 
of  goods  sold  or  converted  into  money;  as, 
the  consignee  was  directed  to  sell  the  caigo 
and  vest  we  proceed*  in  coffee. 

Prooeleiunnatlo(pr6-8erds-maflkXa.  [Gr. 
prokeleusmatOcoe—prOt  before,  and  keUtu- 
ma.  mandate,  incitement,  from  keleu6.  to 
incite.]  1.  Inciting;  animating;  encouraging. 

The  ancient  proetleusmatick  song,  by  which  the 
rowers  of  galleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  of  this  Idnd.  yohnstt*. 

2.  In  proe.  consisting  of  four  short  syllables: 
applied  to  a  particular  metrical  foot 

ProoellaTla  (pr6-sel-l&'ri-aX  n.  ["LproeeUa, 
a  storm.]  A  Linnnan  genus  of  web-footed 
birds  luown  by  the  name  of  petreU.  This 
genus  is  the  type  of  a  family  (ProcellaridsB) 
of  the  longipennate  palmipedes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Cttvier. 

ProceIlarld»(pr6-Be-lAr'i-dd),n.j>2.  A  fam- 
ily of  oceanic  Dirds  comprising  two  sub- 
families, the  Procellarinse  (the  petrels,  puf- 
fins, Ac.)  and  the  Diomedinae  (the  alba- 
troses^.  Also  written  ProeeUariidcB  and 
ProceUariadcB. 

ProoellOllB  (prd-sel'usX  a.  [L.  proeeUoeue.] 
Stormy.    Bailey. 

Prooeptlont  (prd-sep'shon),  n.  Preoccupa- 
tion; act  of  taking  or  seising  something 
sooner  than  another. 

Having  so  little  power  to  offend  others,  that  I  have 
none  to  preserve  what  is  mine  own  from  their  #rw- 
<eption.  Eikon  BasUiJu. 

Prooere  (pr6-B«rO,  a.  (L.  procerut,  taXL] 
TalL    'Prooere  of  stature.'    Evelyn. 

Prooerily  (prd-ser'i-tiX  ^  [L.  proceritae. 
from  procerus,  talL]  Tallness;  height  of 
stature.    Addismi;  Johnson. 

Process  (prd'sesX  n.  [L.  prooeseusAtompro- 
cedo,  proceseum,  to  proceed.  See  FROOBSD.] 
L  A  proceeding  or  moving  forward;  pro- 
gressive course.  Hooker.— 2.  Way  of  pro- 
ceeding or  happening ;  way  in  which  some- 
thing goes  on;  gradual  progress;  course. 
'The  fatal  jn-ocMt  of  war. '^  Dry  den. 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife ; 
Tell  her  thc/rocus  of  Antonio's  end.     SMaA, 

8.  Operations  or  treatment  applied  to  some- 
thing ;  series  of  actions  or  experiments;  as, 
a  chemical  process;  a  manufacturing  pro- 
cess.—L  Series  of  motions  or  changes  goina 
on,  as  in  growth,  decay,  dte.,  in  physical 
bodies;  as,  the  process  of  vegetation  or  of 
minendization ;  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion.—6.  Course ;  lapse ;  a  passing  or  elaps- 
ing ;  as,  the  process  of  time.  '  In  process  of 
the  seasons.  Shak.  *In  the  course  and 
process  of  this  time.'  Shak.  —  0.  In  law, 
a  term  applied,  in  its  widest  sense,  to  the 
whole  course  of  proceedings  in  a  cause,  real 
or  personal,  civu  or  criminal,  from  the  ori- 
ginal writ  to  the  end  of  the  suit ;  properly, 
uie  summons  by  which  one  is  cited  Into  a 
court,  as  being  the  principal  part  of  the 

froceedings,  by  which  the  rest  is  directed, 
ormerly  the  superior  common-law  courts, 
in  the  case  of  personal  actions,  differed 
greatly  in  their  modes  of  process,  but  skice 
tile  passing  of  the  Process  Uniformity  Act 
all  persoiuu  actions  except  replevin  are  be- 
gun in  the  same  w«y  in  all  the  courts, 
namelv,  by  a  writ  of  summons.  In  chancery 
suits  the  ordinary  process  is  by  service  of  a 
copy  of  the  bill  or  claim,  with  an  endorsed 
citation,  which  requires  the  defendant  to 
appear  on  a  certain  day.  The  mode  of  com- 
mencing an  ecelesiastieal  suit  and  bringing 
the  parties  before  the  court  is  by  process, 
called  a  dtation  or  summons,  containing 
the  name  of  the  judge,  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  the 
time  and  place  of  appearance.  In  crim- 
inal causes,  if  the  accused  is  not  already  in 
custody,  the  process,  in  the  case  of  treason, 
felony,  or  misdemeanour,  is  a  capias  to 
bring  him  before  the  court— Final  proce»» 
is  the  writ  of  execution  used  to  carry  the 
judgment  into  effect  In  Scots  law,  proctsu 
is  used  for  the  proceedings  in  a  caus^  and 
for  the  connected  documents.— 7.  A  pro- 
jecting portion  of  something;  especially,  in 
anat  any  protuberance,  eminence,  or  pro- 
jectinff  iMurt  of  a  bone  or  other  body;  as,  the 
muUna  process;  the  ciliary  process,  Ac 


Prooesse,t  n.    Progress.    Chaucer, 
Procession  (pr5-se'shonX  n.    [Fr.,  firom  !■. 
processio.     See  PROOBSD.1    L  Hie  act  of 
proceeding  or  issuing  forth  or  from.    '  T!h» 
word  of  God  by  generation,  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  procession.      Bp.  Pearson.— 2.  A  tnin 
of  persons  walking,  or  riding  on  horsebeelc 
or  m  vdiides,  in  a  formal  mwdi,  or  movtott 
vdth  ceremonious  solemnity.    *  Homer  witn 
all  his  pomp  of  military  jTrooestions,  and  Ids 
flash  of  hostile  encounters. '    Prqf.  JBociHg. 
Him  aU  his  train 
Follow'd  in  bright /nKtfrxMm.  Uittm. 

—Procession  of  the  Bdy  Ohcst.  in  theoL 
that  doctrine  regarding  the  third  person  of 
the  Trini^  which  teaches  that  as  tbe  Son 
proceeds  (or  Is  bom)  from  the  Pather.  so 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  (or  emanates) 
from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son,  but  as 
from  one  principle. 

Prooessioil  (pr^-se'shonX  v.i.  To  go  in  pro- 
cession.   [Bare.] 

Prooessi<mal(pr6-se^shon-al),  o.  Pbrtaining 
to  a  procession ;  consisting  m  a  prooeaskm. 
Prior. 

ProcessionsI  (prO-se'ttion-alX  n.  In  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  service-book  containing  the 
pravers  to  be  said  and  the  hymns  to  be  song 
at  different  stages  of  religious  proceadona. 

ProcesHlonalist  (pr6-ee^8hon-ai-ist).  ti.  One 
walks  in  a  procession.    Davies.    ptaie.  1 

Processlonary  (pr6^'shon-a-riX  a.  Oos- 
sisting  in  procession.  '  Processumary  aer- 
vice.'    Hooker. 

Processloner  (pr5-se'shon-6rX  n.  In  tlie 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  same  as  Processional. 

Processiye  (prd-ses'ivX  a.  Going  forwird; 
advancing.    Coleridge. 

Process-server  (prfi'ses-sArv-ferV  n.  A 
bailiff  or  sheriff's  officer.  'Powder  and 
lead  that  might  be  usefully  employed  on 
an  agent  or  process-server. '    XatormiM. 

Processmu  oontlxiiiando  (prft-ses'um  kon- 
tin'(l-an''dd),n.  [L.]  In  tow,  a  writ  for  the 
continuance  of  process  after  the  death  of 
the  chief-justice  or  other  justices  in  the  com- 
mission pf  over  and  terminer. 

Procte-yerbal  (pr5-si-ver-balX  ^  In 
French  law,  a  detailed  authentic  aooouni 
of  an  official  act  or  proceeding;  a  statement 
of  facts;  also,  the  minutes  drawn  up  by  the 
secrotiu^  or  other  officer  <^  the  proceedingi 
of  an  assembly. 

Procliei2tf(pr6'shenX  a.  [Fr.  proekste, 
from  proche,  near,  from  L.  propius,  oonmar. 
ot  props,  near.]  Next;  nearest:  usea  in 
the  law  phrase  prochem  amy,  or  ami,  the 
next  friend,  any  person  who  undertakes  to 
assist  an  infant  or  minor  in  prosecnting 
his  or  her  rights.— Prodk^in  aeoidofiee,  in 
law,  a  power  to  present  a  minister  to  a 
churoh  when  it  shall  become  void. 

ProchUas  (prd-chl'lus),  n.  [Gr.  pro, 
forward,  ana  cheHos,  the  lip.]  A  genua  of 
Asiatic  bears,  so  called  from  their  long 
muzzle  and  extensile  lipa  and  tongue. 
The  bear  of  the  jugglers  m  India  it  one  of 
the  species. 

Prochroiilsm  (prOlcron-izm X  n.  [Or.  pro- 
chroned,  to  precede  in  time— |»ro^  before^ 
and  dironoi,  time.]  An  error  in  clironcdogy 
consisting  in  antedating  something;  the 
dating  of  an  event  before  the  time  when  it 
happened,  or  representing  something  ti 
existing  before  it  really  did. 
'  PulTed  with  wonderful  skiU'  be  (Lord  Macmolay) 


introduces  with  the  half-«poloey,  'to  use  the  i 
phrmse ;'  and  that  though  he  had  put  Uie  verb,  aad 
without  #fticAr»Mi:r«M,  into  the  mouth  of  OsbofB*  ths 
bookseliier  knocked  down  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

FitMtdwmfd  HmtL 

Proddenoe  (prd^si-densX  n.  (L.  jirocidesKs, 
from  proeido,  to  fall  down— pn^  forward, 
and  eado,  to  falL]  In  m«d.  a lalUng  down; 
aproli^us. 

Prociduous  (prO-sIdH-usX  a»  Palling  ftom 
its  proper  place. 

Procinot(pr6-8ingktO,ti.  [L.jMX)ewi0tiw,  pre- 
paration for  batUe,  from  proeingere,  prO' 
cin^tum,  to  gird  up,  propare,  from  pro,  be- 
fore, and  dnao,  to  gird.]  Preparation  or 
readiness  for  battie.— /n  prodnet  [L.  inpro- 
einetxtl  at  hand;  ready:  a  Latinism.  MitUm. 

Prodmlm  (pr6-klAm'X  v.L  [L.  proelsaio— 
pro,  before,  and  <iamo,  to  cry  oat  See 
Claim.]  L  To  make  known  by  public 
announcemoit :  to  promulgate;  to  an- 
noimce ;  to  publish. 

He  hath  sent  me  to    .    .    .  fredaim  Bberty  to 
the  captives.  Is.  fad.  s. 

2.  To  outlaw  by  public  denunciation, 

I  heard  vKfuii prodaimed.  Skmk. 

Prodalmer  (i»0-kUm'erX  n.  One  who 
proclaims  or  publishes;  one  wlio  an- 
nounces or  makes  publicly  known. 


Fate,  f&r,  fat,  fftU;      mA,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  mdve;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt.  Sa  abune;     y.  Be.  fsy. 


PB0CI.A1CATI0N 

ProolUUtlOB  (prok-U-mft'ihoDV  n.  [7r., 
from  L.  prvelainolia.  Initi  proetame—pn, 
bators,  and  dmme,  to  cry.]  L  rhs  met  of 
proaUimlDc  or  nuUiv  pabllclj  known; 
DDbllcitioD;  olBcUt  or  lounl  noUo*  giTm 
iolbtpabUe. 


S.  Tlut  vhioh  llDDt  tOTtll 

dacUniUDni  ■  pn^h^' 

rft-klUD^tin) 


jmlamaUim  of  >  B 

ftveUiDfttor  (prt-l 
ImLuaOkisrutht 

TloalUle  (pr»-kU»kX  n.  (Ftom  Gr.  jm>- 
Hfnd,  lo  Iwa  torwiid— era.  forwMd,  and 
I^M,  to  IMO,  tnallno.]  in  Omk  gram.  ■ 
QUOMiDablg  wgrd  vhldi  lean*  apon  or  la 
■»  doialr  attached  to  a  toUowtng  word  u 


noermrtllUtar(iirt^imi^-nit-*r}.n.  One 

wbo  proeraitlnitM  or  defgn  Ui*  ttttona- 
*  anjlliinff  lo  a  fntorv  time. 


PndlVltar(prt-UiTl-tIXn.    ILpmHribu. 

rgsfirii-^BTB,  bafore,  and  alinu.  a  ■lopa. ) 
iDcUnaiwo ;  propeuUr ',  pronimm ;  fan- 


Pndtmu  <FI«-Ut>ai]k  B-  II-  preelaiii, 
fneUrll,  ■liwlns.I  iDcUuedi  tandlnc  by 
Bator*.    BalUif. 

PineaIbl(prA->ni-a),n.pI.  (ar.sro, baton, 
and  teOM,  boUow.  ]  A  nib-ordar  of  Bop- 
tnia,  buludlnc  tl»  caTmm  Ihs  tros  croco- 
dUa,  and  tha  alUgitor,  whlcb  an  dittjn- 
(olalwd  tar  haTlDs  tha  bodlaa  «l  (ho  donal 
TarMjrv  ooncara  In  frooL 

Pt™""*"  (pr&4t'U-an),  a.  19m  alio**.] 
1 A  tann  amUad  to  tha  Terlabm  of  oertaln 
aoinala  wtdch  hara  ■  caTltr  la  front  of  tha 
Mntnim  or  bodr  and  a  ball  nt  the  baok  part. 

ianrlani.batDOtinuijaiUnct  land  vedaa 
aatUar  than  tba  WaatdoL— l  HiTlng  loch 
TartsbrB ;  aa,  tha  crocodlla  li  a  jirMoltan 

PrOMdlUI  (prB-tfi'll-an),  n.  An  animal 
havlas  procoUan  Tcrtabraa 

trOCBBmm  (ort^lnaA  a.  Sama  ai  Pro- 
«sUan,L    ff  ,d.  JTMatMn. 

m  OOnlMM  (prS  koo-taa'aA^  CL.]  tnlait, 
bald  aanoBfaiaad  or  admitted:  tciraiample. 
II  a  defendant  In  chancerj  did  not  Bla  an 
aniwar  tha  matter  oontalned  In  the  bill  wai 
taken  jire  «Vm>  tbat  la.  a*  thooih  U  bed 


i^aooBloarwha 
and  wlthont 

noonaula  wera 

who  had  beU  tb*  oOoe  of 


al(ptft-l 

dbohined  Um' 
balnc  bunaetf  DC 

gaDvallj  penona  who  had  beU  th*  o( 
eounL  iOttat  the  nrasonniUifp  waa 
thwtatloB.  In  a  mooSed  form,  of  the  o 
■Up.  TIierwerefenenllrenMifntadtucuii- 
don  the  war  In  or  admlnlater  the  allaln  of 
aone  prortnoa.    The  dnmtlon  ol  the  oOce 


r  ([irfr.kon'nil-«r],  a.     L  Fer- 

talpln#  to  a  proconaol;  aa,  pnetnmtlar 
powen.— I.  Under  the  iioiemnient  of  a 
prooonaol :  a^  a  pmonniiar  prmlnee, 

ftoeoamlMT  (prO-kon'Mita-ri),  ■.     ?rD- 


FroOTMat  (prO'kiAent),  n.  One  wl 
which  prvcraatea  or  geDeratea. 


, - -]    The  act  of  procreating 

or  begetting ;  generation  and  pndnctlon  of 


?raCT«atiT*  (p^krU-tlT),  ■,    HaTlng  the 

dnotlTO ;  generatlra ;  havlsg  tha  power  to 
beget 


FrooniftMii]n(pre-kmit&an-It),r  i  pret 
A  pp.  trroenalaani^tf ;  ppr.  procnttteanij- 
tag.  To  itrelch  or  conbact  to  ■  giteu  or 
required  extant  or  liie. 

ProcnUtaUm  (prA-kma-l«'ri-an),  a.  Same 
aa  PnvrvjCeaiL     Quorf.  Rtv. 

Prootooela  (prokoe-aei).  n^  (Or,  prMUn.  the 
anna,  and  UU,  a  tomonr.)  InpaUeL  Inver- 
alon  and  prolapee  of  the  macooi  coat  of  the 
rectnni,  nvin  relaxation  of  the  tphlnater. 

Frootor  (prokVr),  n.  IContr.  bom  praeu- 
rstor  (which  aee).  and  eomp.  prarf-]  L  Jn 
agenoal  unie.  one  who  li  emplojcd  to  nian- 


t.  In  a  more  ipeclBc  Hnie,  i 


lomeji  mouier  coona— s.  An  ofUflal  In  a 
nnlTenlty  whoee  function  li  (o  >»  that 

Oiford  and  Cambridge,  the  pmcton  an  two 
otSccn  cboaes  from  among  the  Uaaten  of 
Aita  to  enforce  the  Matalei.  and  lo  preiem 
the  jrabUc  peace  bi  reprearina  and  nun- 
marllf  pDnublng  duordera.  —  Pneton  qT 


(k*  elirini.  thou  who  are  chown  and  ap- 
pointed lo  appear  for  cathedral  or  other 
collegiate  chuichea;  aa  alas  for  the  eommen 
clei^  of  ererj  dloceie,  lo  ait  In  the  oon- 
vocation  houaa  In  the  tune  of  parllunent 
prootOT  (prok'ttr).  v.t  To  manage  aa  an 
attomey  or  pleadw. 


Prootoran  (pnikttr-i]),  •>. 

bj  a  proctor  or  one  In  a  altn 

general    '  The  lo 


.._ ,   ..  jBpport  Itaelf,  ami 

herefoie  lying  on  the  ground,  but  without 
putting  forth  roota;  ai,  aprvcumben^  item. 
ftoonrabla  (prA-kar'a-bl\  a.  Capable  ot 
being  procured:  obtainable;  aa,  an  article 
raadlly  praeunUa, 

Proaniuar  (prdia-ra-ilk  n.    1.  The  i 
-■--—Ice  of  apr*"*"*~-'  '^" — -— 


S.  The  document  by  which  a  penon  It  ai 
powered  to  tianMct  the  aSaln  ol  another, 

archdeacon  bjr  incaipbenl*  on  acooont 
Tlaltatloni.  Called  alao  Pnry.—ProtuT 
lien  /«,  or  procuration  vumtg,  a  aum 
moneytakenbyaorlTenenon  eSectlng  loa: 


authority;  eipeolally,  one  w 

the  care  of  any  legal  proca . _ 

other,  and  itandi  In  hl>  place.  In  SeoUand 
It  li  a  dealgiutlon  of  thoie  who  repreeent 

partlCi  In  the  interior  court*.— 1  A  gorer- 


ProOOnttor-flBcal  (prok'a-rkl-tr-fli'kalX  n. 
The  offlcei  In  Scotland  appointed  by  the 
iherlll.  maglttntci  of  borghi,  or  Juatlcea  ot 
peace,  at  whoae  Initance  criminal  prooead- 
Ingi  before  inch  ludgei  are  carried  on. 

Proiraiiitorlal  (prO-kn'ra-ld^-alX  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  procnrator  or  proctor,  made  or 
done  by  ■  proctor,    Al/lif: 

Proonntorahlp  (prO-kar'lt-*r-ihlpX  n. 
The  offlce  ot  a  procnrator.  "The  procuni- 
(onAipot  Jodca.'    Bp.  Peartm. 

ProonntoIT  (pr^'kOr-a-lo-ri},  a.     Tending 

ProcnimtoiT  (prt-htlr'B-to-Tl).  n.  Thetai- 
atmnunt  t^  which  any  peraon  conitltntei 
or  appolnia  bla  procnrator  to  reprtaent  blm 
in  any  court  or  canaa. — PToeuratcry  q^  re- 
flj^noiun.  In  Seett  taw,  a  written  mandnt* 
or  anthnrily  granted  by  a  Taiaal,  whereby 

■uperior,  either  to  remain  with  the  luprrlor 
aa  hii  property,  or  for  the  puipoia  ol  the 
lor'i  giving  out  the  fen  to  a  new  yaa- 


^  modeity  procvru  lore  and  i«- 


ota.ataln;      Ah,  He  lonl-.     (,  fo;     J.jab;      h,  Fr.  Ion;      ng,  iliv;      TH,  tiken;  th,  tUn; 
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8.  To  cause;  to  bring  about;  to  eflfect;  to  con> 
txlve  and  effect 

Proceed.  Solinus,  Xo^rocttrt  ray  USL         Shak. 

4.  t  To  Induce  to  do  aomething;  to  lead;  to 
bring. 

Is  it  mj  lady  mother? 

AVhat  unaccustom'd  cause >yvrMref  her  hither? 

Shak. 
fi.t  To  solicit;  to  urge  earnestly.    Spenter. 
—Attain,  Obtain,  Procure.    See  under  At- 
tain. 

Procnre  (pr6-k11r7>  v.i.    To  pimp.    Shak. 
Procurement  (prd-kOrlnent),  n.  L  The  act 
of  procuring  or  obtaining;  obtalnment— 
2.  A  causing  to  be  effected. 

They  think  It  done 
By  her /roeurtmeHt.  Drydtn. 

The  people  are  glad  to  hear  those  sins  insisted  on, 
in  which  they  perceive  they  have  no  share ;  and  to 
b^eve  that  allthe  Judgements  of  God  come  down  by 
the  means  vcA  procurement  of  other  men's  sins. 

Bp.  Burnet. 

Procnrer  (prd-kur'^rX  n.  l.  One  that  pro- 
cures or  obtains;  that  which  brings  on  or 
causes  to  be  done.— 2.  One  who  procures  for 
another  the  gratification  of  his  lust;  a  pimp; 
a  pander.  —3.  t  One  who  uses  means  to  bring 
anything  about,  especially  one  who  does  so 
secretly  and  corruptly. 

Yon  are  to  inquire  of  wilful  and  corrupt  per}ury 
in  any  of  the  Icing's  courts;  and  that  as  well  ot  the 
actors  as  of  the  jfrteurere  and  suborners.    Baton. 

Procuress  (prok'A-res  or  prd-kOr'es),  n.  A 
female  pimp;  a  bawd. 

Procurvation  (pr6-k6r-v&'shon),  n.  {L.vro, 
forward,  and  eurtMifio,  a  bending,  from 
eurvo,  to  bend.]    A  bending  forward. 

Procyon  (prO'si-on),  n.  rOr.  Prokydn,  from 
j>rD,  before,  and  kySn,  a  dog.]  1.  A  fixed  star 
of  the  second  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Canls  Minor.— 2.  A  genus  of  plantigrade  car- 
nivorous mammals,  of  which  the  racoon  {P. 
lotor)  is  the  most  remarkable  speciea 

Prod  (prod),  n.  [A  form  of  broa,  brad.]  1.  A 
pointed  weapon  or  instrument,  as  a  goad, 
an  awL— 2.  Same  as  Prodd.—Z.  A  prick 
with  a  pointed  instrument;  a  stab. 

Prod  (prod),  v.t  To  prick  with  a  pointed 
instrument;  to  goad. 

Ruthless  grenadiers  /rod  him  behind  with  ftxed 
bayonets.  Dickens. 

Proddt  (prod),  n.  [Pi^bably  the  same  word 
as  mrod  and  bred  (which  see).]  A  kind  of 
light  cross-bow  for  Icilling  deer,  in  the  use 
of  which  (2ueen  Elixabeth  is  said  to  have 
been  very  dexterous.   Written  also  Prod. 

Prodl^  (prod'i-gal),  a.  [L.L.  prodipalis, 
from  L.  prodigui,  prodigal,  from  prodtao,  to 
drive  forth  or  away,  to  get  rid  of-^pro.  forth, 
and  ago,  to  drive.  See  AoKtrr.]  1.  Given  to 
extravagant  expenditures;  expendingmoney 
or  other  things  without  necessity;  profuse ; 
lavish;  wasteful:  said  of  persons;  as,  aim>- 
digal  man ;  the  prodigal  son.  '  Free  livers 
on  a  small  scale,  who  are  prodigal  within 
the  compass  of  a  guinea.'    Irving. 

The  chariest  maid  Is  prodigal  enough. 

If  she  unmaslc  her  beauty  to  the  moon.    Shak. 

2.  Profuse;  lavish;  wasteful:  said  of  things; 
as,  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  money.— 
8.  Very  liberal ;  lavishly  bountiful ;  as,  na- 
ture is  prodigal  of  her  bounties.  '  Realms 
of  upland,  prodigal  in  oiL'  Tennuton. 
PnxUgal  (prod'i-galX  n.  One  that  expends 
money  extravagantly  or  without  necessity; 
one  uiat  is  profuse  or  lavish ;  a  waster ;  a 
spendthrift  'The  niggard  prodigal  that 
praised  her  so.'   Shak. 

A  beggar  grown  rich  becomes  ^prodigtU. 

_^  B^OHSon. 

Prodigality  (prod'i-gall.tiX  n.  [if.  prodi- 
galiti.]  1.  Exlravagance  in  the  expenditure 
of  what  one  possesses,  particidarly  of  money ; 
profusion;  waste. 

It  is  not  always  so  obvious  to  distfaundsh  between 
an  act  of  liberality  and  an  act  of  proMgality. 

South. 

The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  his  wit  D^den. 

2.  Excessive  or  profuse  liberality.  *The 
prodigality  of  nature.'    Shak. 

Prodigallse  (prod'i-gal-IzX  v.i  To  be  ex- 
travagant in  expenditure.    Sherwood. 

Prodigally  (prodi-ffal-li),  adv.  In  a  prodi- 
gal manner:  (a)  with  profusion  of  expenses; 
extravagantly;  lavishly;  wastefully;  as,  an 
estate  prodigaUy  dissipated,  (b)  With  lib- 
eral abundance;  profusely. 

Nature  not  bounteous  now.  but  lavish  grows: 
Our  paths  with  flow'rs  the  prodigally  strows. 

Dryden. 

Prodigate  (prodl-g&t),  v.t  To  squander 
prodigally:  to  lavish. 

His  told  is  prodifatfd  in  every  direction  which 
hb  foolah  menaces  uil  to  frighten.        Thackeray. 


Prodigenoe  t  (prodl-iensX  n.  [L.  prodigen- 
Ha.]   Waste;  profusion;  prodigality. 

There  is  no  proportion  in  this  remuneradon ;  this 
is  not  bounty,  it  is  prodigenoe.  Bp.  Hall. 

Prodigious  (prO-dij'us),  a.  [TV.  orod^itfiix; 
L.  prodigixmu,  strange,  wonderful  marvel- 
lous. SeePBODlQT.]  l.t  Having  the  char- 
acter or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
digy; portentoua 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  h  a  clear  sky. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Very  great;  huge;  enormous  in  size,  quan- 
tity, extent,  dto. ;  as,  a  mountain  of  prodi- 
gious  size  or  altitude ;  a  prodigiout  mass  or 
Quantity  of  water;  an  ocean  or  plain  ot  pro- 
digiout extent— &  Excessive;  intense. 

These  optical  splendours,  together  with  the  pro- 
digious  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  composed  a  pic> 
ture  at  once  scenical  and  affecting,  theatrical  and 
holy.  De  Quincey. 

9m.  Huge,  enormous,  monstrous,  portent- 
ous, marvellous,  amazing,  astonishing,  won- 
derful, extraordinary. 

Prodigiously  (prd-dij'us-IiX  adv.  In  a  pro- 
digious manner:  (a)  enormously;  wonder- 
fuUv;  astoniahingW;  as,  a  number  prodigi- 
o\My  great  Q>)  Excessively;  immensely; 
extremely,  [(^iloq.] 
I  am  prodigiously  pleased  with  this  Joint  volume. 

Prodiglousness  (prd-dij'ns-nes),  n.Tbe 
state  or  quality  oi  being  prodigious ;  enor- 
mousness  of  size;  the  state  of  having  quali- 
ties that  excite  wonder  or  astonishment. 

Prodigy  (prodi- jiXn.  [L.  vrodigium,  a  pro- 
digy, a  portent,  ttomvrod\go,  to  drive  forth; 
hence  prodigus,  prooigaL    See  Prodigal.] 

1.  Something  extraordinary  from  which 
omens  are  drawn;  a  portent;  as,  eclipses 
and  meteors  were  anciently  deemed  prodi- 
giee. 

So  many  terrors,  voices,  prodigies. 
May  warn  thee,  as  a  sure  foregoing  s^^     MiUon. 

2.  Anything  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite 
great  wonder  or  astonishment;  as,  a  prodigy 
of  learning.— S.  A  monster;  an  animal  or 
other  production  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature. 

Most  of  mankind,  through  their  own  sluggishness, 
become  nMtm'%pivd^gies,  not  her  children. 
B.  jFonson, 

Stk.  Wonder,  miracle,  portent,  marvel, 
monster. 

Proditiont  (pr&-di'shon),  n.  [L.  prodiHo, 
from  prodo,  to  betray.]  Treachery;  treason. 

Prodiiort(prod'i-tor).n.  [L.1  A  traitor. 
'Thou  most  usurping pr  iitor.^   Shak. 

Proditorioust  (prod-i-td'ri-usX  a.  [See 
above.]  1.  Treacherous;  perfidious;  traitor- 
ous. Daniel— -2.  Apt  to  disclose  or  make 
known.     Wotion. 

Prodltory  t  (prod'i-to-ri ),  a.  Treacherous ; 
perfidious.  'That  proditory  aid  sent  to 
Rochel  and  religion  abroad.'    MUlon. 

Prodromet(pradrdmXn.  [Qt.  prodromoe, 
a  forerunner — pro,  before,  and  dromot,  a 
running.]  A  forerunner.  '  The  pnodroitM  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.'    Dr.  H.  More. 

Prodromus  (prd'drom-usX  n.  [L.,  from  Or. 
pro,  before,  and  dromoe,  a  running,  a  course.  ] 
A  preliminary  course :  chiefly  employed  as 
a  title  for  elementary  works. 

Produce  (prd-dQsO.  V.  t  pret  &  pp.  produced; 

{>pr.  producing.  [L.  produco—pro,  before. 
orward,and  duco,  to  lead,  bring.  See  Diixa  ] 
L  To  bring  forward :  to  bring  or  offer  to 
view  or  notice ;  to  exhibit;  as,  to  produce  a 
witness  or  evidence  in  court  '  Produce  his 
body  to  the  market-place.'    Shak. 

Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord;  bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons.  Is.  u.  ax. 

Your  parents  did  not  produce  you  mnch  into  the 
world.  Swi/t. 

2.  To  bring  forth;  to  generate:  to  give  birth 
to;  to  bear;  to  furnish;  to  yield;  as,  trees 
produce  fruit;  the  earth  j>rodti«e«  trees  and 
grus;  wheat  produces  an  abundsnce  of 
food.— S.  To  cause;  to  effect;  to  bring  about; 
as,  small  causes  sometimes  prodtice  great  ef- 
fects; vice  produce*  misery.— 4.  To  make; 
to  bring  into  being  or  form ;  as.  the  manu- 
facturer produces  excellent  wares.— 6.  To 
yield ;  to  make  accrue ;  as,  money  produces 
interest;  capital  produces  profit— 6.  In  geom. 
to  draw  out  in  length;  to  extend;  as.  to 
produce  a  line  for  a  certain  distance.— Sth. 
To  bear,  breed,  yield,  afford,  impart,  give, 
occasion,  cause,  make,  effect 
Produce  (prd'dQs),  n.  A  total  produced, 
brought  forth,  or  yielded;  the  outcome 
yielded  by  labour  and  natural  growth;  yield 
or  production ;  as,  the  produce  of  a  farm  or 
of  a  country.  It  often  refera  exclusively  to 
the  raw  products  or  yield  arising  from  land. 


'Its  common  produce  la  ttiirtj  buitfielL' 
MorttsiMr, 

You  hoard  not  healdi  for  your  own  private  use. 

But  on  the  pubUck  spend  the  rich /fWffAfM.  Drydem^ 

Produce  (prS-dOsO.  v.i.  To  bring  forth  or 
yield  appropriate  offspring,  products,  o«- 
consequences;  as,  this  tree  produces  weU. 

Produce -broker,  Produce -merdiaiit 
(priydfis-brdk-^r.  prO'dils-mAr-chantX  n.  A 
dealer  in  foreign  or  colonial  produce,  as 
grain,  groceries,  dye-stuffs,  Ac 

Producemeiitt(pr&-dtks'mentXn«  Prodoc- 
tion. 

I  am  taxed  of  novelties  and  strange  productments. 

Milton. 

Produoent  (prG-d&s'entX  n.  One  that  ex- 
hibits or  offers  to  view  or  notice.    AyUge. 

Producer  (pr6-dQs'«rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  produces  or  generates. 

ProdudUlity  (prd-dtks'i-bil'l-tiX  n.  The 
capability  of  oeing  produced.    Barrow. 

ProduoiDle(pr6-d58^i-blXa.  l.Capable  of  be- 
ing produced  or  brought  into  being;  capable 
of  being  generated  or  made.— 2.  CH>able  of 
being  pi^uced  or  brought  Into  view  <n> 
notice,  or  of  being  exhibited. 

Many  warm  expressions  of  the  &tbers  are  pro- 
ducibU  in  this  case.  Dr.  H.  iiort. 

Produdbleness  (pr6-dfls'i-bl.nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  producible.  BoyU. 

Product  (prod'uktX  n.  [L.  productum^ 
brought  or  led  forth,  from  i^rodtioo.  See 
Produce.]  l  A  thing  which  is  produced 
by  nature,  as  fruits  or  grain  crops ;  what  la 
yielded  by  the  soil;  as,  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts  of  a  country.  —2.  That  which  is  formed 
or  produced  bv  labour  or  by  mental  appU- 
cauon ;  a  production ;  as,  the  products  of 
manufactures,  of  commerce,  or  of  art 

Most  of  those  books  which  have  obtained  great 
reputation  in  the  world  are  the  products  of  great  and 

wiser   ' 


men. 


tVatts. 


8.  Effect;  result;  something  resulting  as  a 
consequence^ 

These  are  Hvb product 
Of  those  iU-mated  marriages.  Milton. 

4.  In  math,  the  result  of,  or  Quantity  pro- 
duced by,  the  multiplication  of  two  or  more 
numbers  or  quantities  together.  Thus  8x9 
s72,  the  product  required;  or  8  a  x  4  fr  e*x 
d*  s  12  a  b  e<  d*,  the  product  The  quanti- 
ties multiplied  together  are  usually  termed 
factors.  Product  results  from  multxpUeik- 
tion,  as  sum  does  from  addition.— ^tth.  Pro- 
duce, production,  fruit  woric,  performance. 

ProductiuProductus  u>r5-du]rta.  pitft-duk'- 
tusX  n.  [L  productus,  produced,  drawn  out. 
from  one  valve  of  the  shell  being  generally 
prolonged  beyond  the  other.]  A  genus  of 
brachiopod  moUuscoids  in  which  the  ventral 
valve  is  strongly  arched,  the  other  being 
flat  The  muscular  impressions  are  Iddney- 
shaped,  there  is  no  calcareous  support  for 
the  arms,  and  the  hinge -line  is  nra^t 
The  n>ecies  range  from  the  Devonian  to  the 
Permian. 

Productlble  (prd-duk'ti-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  produced;  producible.    [Bare.] 

Productldn(prd-duk'ti-ddXn.  j9{.  [SeePKO- 
DVCTA.1  A  family  of  brachiopodous  moUus- 
coids of  which  the  animal  is  unknown.  The 
shell  is  entirely  free,  or  attached  to  marine 
bottoms  by  the  substance  of  the  beak.  The 
valves  are  either  regularly  articulated  or 
kept  in  place  by  muscular  action.  There  la 
no  calcified  support  for  the  oral  appendages. 
It  comprises thegenera Producti^ Chonetes. 
Strophalosia.  The  family  disap];>ears  with 
the  Permian  strata. 

ProdUCtHe  (prO-duk'tnX  a.  [L.  produetais.] 
Capable  of  being  extended  in  lensth. 

Production  (prCMluk'shonX  n.  [L.  prodtie- 
Ho,  productionis.  See  Pboduci.1  L  The  act 
or  process  of  producing;  in  poL  eeon.  the 
producing  of  articles  having  an  exchange- 
able value. 

The  requisites  of  production  are  two :  labour,  and 
appropriate  natural  objects.  %  S.  MUl. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  produced  or  made;  as,  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  comprdiending 
all  vegetables  and  fruits;  the  productions  en 
art,  as  manufactures  of  every  kind,  paint- 
inn,  sculptures,  &c.',  the  productions  of  in- 
tellect or  genius,  as  poems  and  prose  com- 
positions. 

We  have  had  our  names  prefixed  at  length  to 
whole  volumes  of  mean  productions.  Snf0. 

—Productions,  in  Soots  law,  in  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings the  name  given  to  written  docu- 
ments or  other  things  produced  in  process 
in  support  of  the  action  or  defence. 
ProductlTe  (pr6-duk:^v),  a.  1.  Having  the 
power  of  producing ;  as,  productive  labour 


F&te,  fir,  fat.  faU;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  phi;     ndte,  not,  mdve:       t(ibe,  tub.  bnU;       oU,  pound;      11,  8c.  abttne;       y,  Sc.  tsy. 
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!■  tiiftt  which  increaiet  the  ntunber  or 
amount  of  prodaote :  oppoMd  to  unproduc- 
tive Ubowe. 

Thus  labour  expended  In  the  acquidtlon  of  raann* 
ftctnrinff  skilL  I  c\»sm  *% /rMbutw*.  noc  in  virtue  of 
the  skin  Itieli.  but  of  the  manufactured  products 
created  bv  the  skin,  and  to  the  creation  of  which  the 
laboar  of  leaminir  the  trade  Is  essentially  conducive. 

2.  FertOe;  producing  good  croM;  ail  thii 
■oil  is  Tery  fmdMctio:  *  Fruitnil  tsim  to 
orodtictitw  of  that  grain.'  Swift.— %,  Pro- 
ducing; bringing  into  being;  earning  to 
eiitt;  at,  an  age  j^roduofitw  of  creat  men ;  a 
ipirit  prodticme  of  heroio  achieTementa. 

This  is  taming  nobility  into  a  principle  of  tirtne, 
■ad  maUnc  it /TM^M/nw  of  rooit.  SftOa^r. 

Prodootlyely  <pr<y-duli'tiT-li\  adv.  in  a 
productive  manner;  by  production;  with 
abundant  produce. 

Prodiiotiveness  (prO-dnk'tiT-neaX  fk  The 
quality  of  being  productive;  as,  the  produc- 
ftvtfMM  of  land  or  labour. 

ProdootlTlty  (prd-duk-tiv'i-tiX  n.  Power 
of  producing.  '  The  producing  power,  the 
vmucto'vify.'    OoUriOQe, 

ProduetreM  (pr6-duk'trea).  n.  A  female 
who  produces. 

PltMffiimlnal  (pr6-6^'min-alX  a.  [From 
Or.  pro^(mmai>  for  yrotgeomai—prOt  be- 
fore, and  higeomait  to  lead  the  way.]  In 
fned.  aerring  to  predispose :  predisposing ; 
as,  a  proeguminal  cause  of  disease. 

Proem  (prO'emX  n.  [Fr.  proime:  L.  pro- 
4Bmium;  (^.  prooimion—pro.  before,  and 
oima,  way.]  Preface;  introduction;  pre- 
liminary obsenrations  to  a  book  or  wriung. 

This  much  may  serve  by  way  o(/rptm. 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem.       Swi/t 

Proem  t  (prO'emX  v.t.    To  preface. 

Moees  m^ht  here  very  well  pr«tm*  the  repetitiaa 
of  the  covenant  upbraiding  reprehension.    Stiuth. 

ProemlUTO  (prd-em^bri-^X  n*  In  5ot  the 
rsinxMluctiTe  part  of  a  spore;  the  youngest 
thaUus  of  a  lichen. 

Proemial  (prd-emM-al).  a.  Having  the 
chtfacter  of  a  proem;  introductory;  pre- 
fatory; preliminary. 

This  contempt  of  the  world  may  be  a  piece  of>fV> 
tmitU  piety,  an  usher  or  BaptikC  to  repentance. 

Hantm^nd. 

ProemptMil  (pr5-em-td'sis),  n.  [Or. ,  from 
pro,  before,  and  emptdiit,  the  act  of  falling 
— «n,  in.  and  pt6$it.  a  fall,  from  piptO,  to 
faU.]  In  cHrcn,  the  lunar  equation  or  addi- 
tion of  a  day,  necessary  to  prevent  the  new 
moon  happening  a  day  too  soon.  See  Ml- 
tucptosis. 

Profkoe t  (prO'fis),  a.  [O.Fr.  prou  foot,  or 
pnu  fa$»$t  from  prou,  profit,  and  fair^  to 
do.1  Much  good  may  it  do  you  I  an  old 
exclamation  of  welcome. 

Pr^fmctl  what  we  want  in  meat  yottH  have  In  drink. 

Shak. 

Profkaatet  (profan-ttX  v.t.  To  profane. 
Bp.  TwutaU. 

prolknatLon  (prd-an-A'shon),  n.  [See  PRO- 
FAKB,  a.]  L  The  act  of  violating  sacred 
things,  or  of  treating  them  with  contempt 
or  irreverence;  desecration;  as,  the  pne/an- 
afion  of  the  Sabbath  by  sports,  amusements, 
or  unnecessary  labour;  the  profanation  of  a 
sanctuary ;  the  profanation  of  the  name  of 
Ood  by  swearing,  jesting,  (ftc.— 2.  The  act  of 
traatinff  with  too  little  delicacy  or  of  mak- 
ing unduly  publia 

Twere  /t^imMmi  of  oar  joys 

To  tdl  the  laity  our  love.  Donne. 

Prolklie  (prd-f&nO.  a.  [Fr.  pn^anB,  from  L. 
pra/antw,  profane,  unholy— pro,  forth  from, 
and /amim,  the  temple.  Lit  forth  from  the 
temple,  hence  not  sacred,  free  to  the  public, 
oommon.  profane.  ]  1.  Not  sacred  or  devoted 
to  sacred  purjuses ;  not  posseaing  any  pe- 
culiar sanctity;  not  holv;  unoonsecrated; 
secular;  as,  a  profane  place;  or<^ane  his- 
tory, that  is,  history  other  than  UbUcal;  pro- 
fane authors.  'In  a  oertaine  chappell  not 
nallowed,  or  rather  in  a  prq/isne  cottage.' 
Foot*. 

Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 

Which  our/re^teM/  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

The  universafity  of  tiie  deluf^  Is  attested  by  /ro- 
Jimt  history.  T.  BmmeL 

S.  Iireverent  towards  Ood  or  holy  things; 
spealdng  or  spoken,  acting  or  acted  in  con- 
tempt of  sacx«d  things  or  tmplyinit  it;  blas- 
phemous; •M,prqfttn$  words  or  language; 
prttfans  swearmg. 

These  have  caused  the  weak  to  stumble,  and  die 
fr^fant  to  blaspheme,  offendinn^  the  one  and  harden. 
lag  tile  other.  S»nth. 

8.  Polluted;  not  pure. 

Nodilng  is/ne/SMT  that  serreth  to  h^  thims. 


4.  Not  initiated  into  certain  religious  rites. 

Far  hence  be  souls  frqfimnt. 
The  sibyl  cried,  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 

Drydtn. 

Stn.  Impious,  godless,  ungodly,  irreverent, 
irreligious,  unholy,  unhaUowed,  nnsancti- 
fled,  secular,  temporal,  worldly. 

PronuM  (prd-flUrX  «•<•  ^  l^  t^^^t  *•  ^ 
not  sacred  or  deserving  reverence ;  to  vio- 
late, as  anything  sacred;  to  treat  with  irrev- 
erence, impiety,  or  contempt;  to  pollute;  to 
desecrate;  as,  to  prqfane  the  name  of  Ood ; 
to  prqfane  the  Sabbath;  to  profane  the 
Scnptures  or  the  ordinances  of  Ood.— 2.  To 
put  to  a  wrong  use;  to  employ  basely  or  un- 
wortiiily. 

I  feel  me  much  to  blame. 
So  kDy  to/in^itne  the  precious  time.      SAaM. 

Profhnely  (pr5-finliX  adv.  in  a  profane 
manner:  (a)  with  iireverenoe  to  sacred 
thii^  or  names;  impiously;  as,  to  speak 
pr^nsZy  of  Ood  or  sacred  things.  (6)  with 
abuse  or  contempt  for  anything  venerable. 

That  proud  scholar  .  .  .  spoda  of  Homer  too>r». 
fimily.  iV.  Brftnu. 

Prnflinmiittl  (prft-fin'nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  oi  being  profane;  irreverence  to- 
wards sacred  things;  particularly,  the  use  of 
language  which  implies  irreverence  toward 
Ood;  the  taking  of  Ood's  name  in  vain.  ^. 
Atterhury. 

Profkner  (pr6-fin'drX  n.  L  One  who  pro- 
faneSk  or  who  bv  words  or  actions,  treats 
sacred  things  with  irreverence;  one  who 
uses  profane  language. 

There  are  a  lighter  ludicrous  sort  of  /ty/iinfrt, 
who  use  Scripture  to  furnish  out  their  Jests. 

5.  A  polluter ;  a  defller.  *Prqfaner9  of  the 
teinple.'    Hooker. 

VromaitJ  (prO-fan'i-tl),  n.  •  1.  Profaneness; 
the  quality  of  being  profane.  —2.  That  which 
is  profane;  profane  language  or  conduct 

In  a  revd  of  debaucherv,  amid  the  brisk  inter- 
change oi/r^ntty  and  foUy,  religion  might  appear 
a  dumb,  unsocial  Intruder.  Budnminsttr. 

ProlbCtlOllt  (prd-fek'shonX  n.  [L.  prqfeetio, 
prtlfselionif,  a  going  away  or  to  a  place.]  A 
going  forward ;  advance ;  progression.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

ProfectltlOilS  (pr&-fdc-ti'shus),  a.    Proceed- 

tag  from,  as  from  a  father;  derived  from  an 

ancestor  or  ancestors.    (Bare.  ] 

The  threefold  distinction  of  /niftcfi/tous,  adventi- 
tloas,  and  professional  was  ascertained.     Gib^tn. 

Prq|iBrt  (pr^fftrtX  n.  [L.,  8d  pers.  of  pro- 
fero,  to  produce.]  In  taw,  strictly  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  phrase  prq^tfrf  in  cuWa.  he 
produces  ta  court  An  exhibition  of  a 
record  or  paper  ta  open  court  Where 
either  party  alleges  any  deed,  he  is  gene- 
raltar  obliged,  by  a  rule  of  pleadtag,  to  make 
pr^ert  of  such  deed,  that  is,  to  produce  it 
in  court  simultaneously  with  ihe  pleadtag 
ta  which  it  is  alleged.  According  to  present 

Ethis  profert  consists  of  a  formal  alle- 
1  ^t  he  shows  the  deed  ta  court  it 
_,  ta  fact,  retataed  ta  his  own  custody. 
Proftes  Cpr5-fes'X  v. t  [L.  proftteor,  profee- 
sttf,  to  declare  publicly,  to  acknowledge, 
profess— pro,  before,  and /ateor,  to  avow; 
same  root  as/ams,  fable,  fdte.]  1.  To  make 
open  declaration  of;  to  avow  or  acknow- 
ledge; to  own  freely;  to  affirm:  often  govern- 
ing a  clause. 

And  then  win  I  frt^s  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity. 

Ido/rq^lrr 
That  for  yonr  highness  good  I  ever  laboor'd 
More  than  mine  own.  Shah. 

2.  To  acknowledge  or  own  publicly  to  be;  to 
li^  daim  openly  to  the  character  of:  with 
reflexives.  *So  yteprofeu  ownelvee  the 
slaves  of  chance.*    Snak. 

Let  no  man  mhofiyfisteshimseffA  Christian,  keep 
so  heathenish  a  iSsmily  as  not  to  see  God  be  daUy 
worshipped  in  it.  Dr.  H.  Mfre. 

8.  To  affirm  faith  in  or  allegfanoe  to ;  as,  to 
pfY/Mt  Christianity.  'Bylhe  Batat  whom 
I  profeu.*  Shak.— A.  To  make  a  show  of;  to 
naake  protestations  of ;  to  make  a  pretence 
of:  to  pretend;  as,  to  vrqfeet  great  friend- 
shta  for  a  person ;  or  (with  int)  to  prof  en 
to  be  one's  friend. 

Heoaly/re^kcMrtopcrmade.         Shak. 

fi.  To  announce  publicly  one's  skill  in,  ta 
order  to  invite  employment;  to  declare  one's 
self  versed  ta;  as,  he  profemee  surgery. 
'  For  I  prt^eu  not  talking.'  Skak, 
ProteM  (pr5-fes\  v.i  1.  To  declare  cqieiJj; 
to  make  any  declaration  or  assertion.— 2.  To 
eater  tato  a  state  by  public  declaration  or 
profession.  Dmyeoii.— 8.t  Todedarefriend- 
ship.    Shak, 


ProfiBUad  (prd-fest'X  p.  and  a.    Avowedly 

declared;  pledged  by  profession. 

Love  well  your  father; 
To  jwxxpr^tsstd  bosoms  I  commit  him.      Shak. 

Profteeedly  (prO-fes'ed-li),  adv.  Bv  pro- 
fession; avowedly;  by  open  declaration  or 
avowaL 

I  could  not  giant  too  much  to  men  .  .  .  ^rtt/ksttdfy 
my  subjects.  Bik^n  Btuitiki. 

England  I  travelled  over,  /nf/icxMi^  searching  all 
places  as  I  passed  along.  ^•«<tuMtrd. 

ProfeSBloil  (prd-fe'shon),  n.  [Fr..  from  L. 
pr^eetno,  prifeeeionie,  a  declaration.]  L  The 
act  of  professing;  open  declaration :  public 
avowal  or  acknowledgment  of  one  s  senti- 
ments or  belief.  *  That  solemn  profestion  of 
faith  and  repentance  which  all  Christians 
make  in  baptism.'  TiUoefon.— 2.  That  which 
is  professed;  a  declaration;  a  representation 
or  protestation;  pretence;  u,  rnqfemone  of 
friendship  or  sincerity.  'Most  profligantly 
f ^se  with  the  strongest  prqfeeeiont  of  sta- 
cerity.'  Stff\ft  —8.  The  business  which  one 
professes  to  understand  snd  to  follow  for 
subsistence;  a  calltag  superior  to  a  mere 
trade  or  handicraft;  vocation;  emplovment; 
as,  the  three  learned  pni/ieM»(m«  ox  divinity, 
physic,  and  law. 

He  tried  five  or  six  prifftztions  in  turn,  without 
success.  Macattlny. 

4.  The  collective  body  of  persons  engaged 
in  a  calltag;  as,  practices  honourable  or  dis- 
graceful to  a  prqfeeeion;  to  be  at  the  head 
(A  one's  mfes8ion.—&.  In  the  R.  Oath.  Ch. 
the  entenng  tato  a  religious  order,  by  which 
a  person  oners  himself  to  Ood  by  a  vow  of 
taviolf^)le  obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty. 
Sth.  Acknowledgment,  avowal,  assertion, 
representation,  pretence,  calling,  vocation, 
employment,  avocation,  occupation,  office. 
Prwessloiiai  0>'^'^Bhon-al),  a.  1.  Pertaln- 
tag  to  a  profMaion  or  to  a  calling ;  as,  pro- 
feesional  studies,  pursuits,  duties,  engage- 
ments; profeesional  character  or  slulL— 
2.  Engaged  ta  a  profession. 

Such  marks  of  confidence  must  be  very  gratifying 
to  a  /ni/ksxi»ftt$l  man.  Dtdtens. 

ProflMWlolial  (prO-f e'shon-alX  n.  In  a  gene- 
ral sense,  a  member  of  any  profession  or 
art,  but  more  often  applied,  ta  opposition 
to  the  term  amateitr,  to  persons  who  make 
their  living  by  arts,  ^^,  in  which  non-roo- 
fessionals  are  accustomed  to  engage.  The 
term  thus  more  specifically  designates  pro* 
fessional  singers,  musicians,  actors,  cricket- 
era,  rowers,  boxers,  and  the  like. 

He  is  a  musical  man,  an  Amateur,  but  might  have 
been  a  Pn^/tssionaL.  He  is  an  Artist,  too;  an  Ama. 
teur;  but  might  have  been  a  Pr<ifissionat. 

Diekent. 

ProftasiOlUlllst  (pr5-fe'8hon-a]-!Bt),  n.  One 
who  practises  or  belongs  to  some  profession. 
[Bare.] 

ProfessionaUy  ( pr6-f e'shon-al-li ),  adv.  In 
a  professional  manner;  by  or  ta  Uie  way  oi 
one's  profession  or  calling;  as,  one  employed 
proftetiioiriaUy. 

nroiessiottxi,  t  fk  The  monastic  profession. 
Chaucer. 

Professor  (pr6-fes'toX  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who 
makes  open  declaration  of  his  sentiments  or 
optaions;  particularly,  one  who  makes  a 
public  avowal  of  his  belief  in  the  Scriptures 
and  his  fidth  in  Christ,  and  thus  unites  him- 
self to  the  visible  church;  also,  one  who 
profenes  or  affects  uncommon  sanctity;  one 
who  is  visibly  or  ostensibly  religious. 

When  the  holiness  of  the  pr<futors  of  relMon  is 
decayed,  you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  ofa  new 
sect  Bacon. 


It  was  supposed  that  this  appointment  would  con- 
ciliate the  rbd  Presbyterians;  for  Crawford  was 
what  they  can  a  fhrofusor.  His  letters  and  speeches 
are,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  esceeding  savoury. 

Sir  W.  Seoit. 

2.  One  that  publicly  teaches  any  art,  science, 
or  branch  of  learning ;  particularly,  an  offi- 
cial ta  a  university,  college,  or  otiier  semta- 
ary,  whose  business  is  to  deliver  lectures  or 
instruct  students  ta  a  particular  branch  of 
leamtag;  as,  a  pn^euar  of  theolognr  or  ma- 
themaUca.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
professors,  and  the  instruction  which  they 
oonvey  by  lectures,  are  only  auxiliaries  ta- 
stead  of  principals,  the  necessary  business 
of  instruction  being  carried  on  by  the  tutors 
connected  with  the  several  colleges.  In  the 
universities  of  Scotland  and  Oermany,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  professors  are  at  once 
the  governing  body  and  the  sole  recognized 
functionaries  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
[m  this  use  the  word  haa  come  to  be  much 
more  extensively  and  loosely  applied  than 
formerly,  and  now  not  only  have  we  profes- 
sors of  muaio,  danctag,  &c.,  but  ittaerating 


ch,  dkata;     «h,  8c  lod^;     g.  ^;     j,iob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  lirngx     fH,  tken:  th,  <Mn;     w.  toig;   wh,  wMg;    zh,  azure.— See  Kit. 
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en>onnden  and  demonstrators  of  so-called 
sciences,  exhibitors  of  feats  of  dexterity, 
posturing,  conjuring  tricks,  and  the  lilce, 
com  curers,  quack  herfoalists,  teachers  of 
boxing,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, frequently  assume  this  mudi-abused 
title.  On  the  Continent  the  title  is  given  to 
teachers  of  special  branches  in  boarding 
and  other  schools.  1 

Frofessorlal  (prd-ies-sd'ri-al),  a.  Fertaininff 
to  a  university  professor;  as,  thepr^feuorial 
chair. 

ProfeBSorlaliflm  (prd-fes-sO'ri4a-izml  n. 
The  character  or  prevailing  mode  of  tnink- 
ing  or  acting  of  university  prof  essors.  [Bar&  ] 

ProfiBBBorlate  (pr5-fes-s6'ri-&tx  n.  L  A 
body  of  professors;  the  teaching  staff  of  pro- 
fessors in  a  university. 

An  immense  deal  of  •ulk  has  been  expended  upon 
our  fruftst^riate,  which  in  other  places  constitutes 
the  whole  teachlAg  body  of  the  UniTCfsity. 

Cambridg*  SMcJkes. 

While  it  (the  Timet  newspaper)  had  been  declaiint; 
that  even  the  enlargement  of  the  professoriate  was 
a  thinj;  of  the  past,  the  unirersitT  of  Oxford,  follow- 
ing in  this  respect  the  lead  of  dambfidge.  was  pre- 
paring  to  show  how  an  enlargement  of  ^^ pntfessori- 
ate  on  a  considerable  scale  had  come  to  be  considered 
necessary.  jf.  H.  Sayee. 

2.  The  state  or  office  of  a  professor;  profes- 
sorship.   [Rare.] 

ProfesBorslilp  Cpr6-f es'dr-ship),  n.  The  state 
or  office  of  a  professor  or  pubUc  teacher,  as 
of  a  college. 

FrofessorF  (pro-fes'o-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  professor;  professorial  'Prc/eMory  learn- 
ing.'   Bacon. 

Pr ofTer  (prof 6rX  v.  t  [Fr.  profirer,  to  utter, 
to  deliver;  L.  vrqfero^  to  bring  forward— 

fo,  before,  and /pro,  to  bring,  bear,  carry.] 
To  hold  out  mat  a  person  may  take;  to 
offer  for  acceptance;  as,  to  proffer  a  gift;  to 
proffer  services;  to  proffer  mendship. — 
2.t  To  undertake;  to  essay  or  attempt  of 
one's  own  accord. 

None       .       .       .       .       • 
So  hardy  as  to  froflir  or  accept 
Alone  the  dreadful  Toyage.  Milieu. 

Froflto  (prof  6r},  n.  1.  An  offer  made;  some- 
thing proposed  for  acceptance  by  another; 
as,  proffer$  of  peace  or  niendship.— 2.t  An 
essay;  an  attempt 

It  is  done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little,  and 
with  many  essays  and  ^rojffirs.  Bacon, 

8.  In  law,  (a)  an  offer  or  endeavour  to  pro- 
ceed in  an  action.  Q)  The  time  aimointed 
for  the  accounts  of  officers  in  the  exdiequer, 
which  was  twice  a  year. 
FrofTeror  (prof dr-^r).  n.  One  who  proffers; 
one  who  offers  anything  for  acceptance. 

Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say ' no*  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  /ntffiertr  construe '  ay.* 

SMaJk. 

Profldenoe  (prO-flsh'ens),  tk    Proficiency. 

One  Peckitt,  at  York,  began  the  same  business, 
and  has  made  good  ^o/lcienei.  H.  tValfole. 

ProfldenCF  (pr6-flsh' en-si  X  n.  The  state 
of  being  proficient ;  the  degree  of  advance- 
ment one  has  attained  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge;  advance  in  tiie  acquisition  of 
any  art,  science,  or  knowledge;  improve- 
ment; as^  to  attain  great  prq/lcieney  in 
Greek  or  in  music. 

Persons  of  riper  years  who  flocked  into  the  church 
durii^  the  three  fiist  centuries,  were  obliged  to  pass 
through  instructions,  and  give  account  of  their  /r»- 
Jiciettfy.  Addison. 

Prolloleilt  (prd-fish'entX  n.  [From  L.  pro- 
/Icientt  from  profieio,  to  advance,  to  make 
progress,  to  improve— pro,  forward,  and 
facto,  to  make,  to  perform.]  One  who  has 
made  considerable  advances  in  any  business, 
art.  science,  or  branch  of  learning;  an  adept; 
an  expert;  as,  a  profidtnt  in  a  trade  or  oc- 
cupation. 

1  am  so  good  a  fr^eient  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. Shah, 

Proficient  (pr6*fish'entX  a.  Wen  versed  in 
any  business,  art  science,  or  branch  of 
leuning;  well-skilled;  well-qualified;  com- 
petent; asw  AprofieiefU  architect 

iTOfidentiy  (pro-flsh'ent-li),  adv.  In  a  pro- 
ficient manner;  with  proficiency. 

Proflcooiuit  (prd-flk'fi-usX  a.   [L  proftcmu, 

Sificio.  See  above.]  Profitable;  advan- 
:eons ;  useful  '  It  is  very  jprq/lciiout,  to 
:e  a  sood  large  dose.'  Harvey.  [Rare.] 
Profile  U>r6'fnXn.  [Fr.  t>ro/U,  from  it  pro/Uo; 
from  L.  pro,  before,  and  /Uum,  a  thread,  fine, 
outline.  ]  1.  Primarily,  an  outUne  or  con- 
tour. Hence— 2.  In  painting  and  eeulp.  an 
outline  of  the  human  face  in  a  section 
through  the  median  line ;  a  side  view ;  the 
side  face  or  half  face;  as,  to  draw  or  appear 
In  pro/Oc—i.  In  areh.  the  outline  or  con- 


tour of  anything,  such  as  a  building,  a  figure, 
a  moulding,  So.,  as  shown  by  a  section 
through  them.— 4.  In  engin.  and  ntrv.  a 
vertical  section  through  a  work  or  section 
of  country,  to  show  the  elevations  and  de- 
pressions.—6.  In  fort  a  light  wooden  frame 
set  up  to  guide  workmen  m  throwing  up  a 
parapet 

nroflie(prO'fnXv.t  {Ft.  proJUer.]  To  draw 
with  a  ude  view;  to  outline  any  object  or 
objects  so  as  to  show  a  section  as  if  cut  per- 
pendicularlv  from  top  to  bottom :  used  ad- 
ject! vely.  'Two  profile  heads  in  medal  of 
William  and  Mary.'    H.  WalpoU. 

ProfUlst  (prd'fn-istX  n.  One  who  takes  pro- 
files. 

Profit  (pro'fitX  YL  [Fr.  pro/U,  from  L.  pro- 
feetui,  progress,  increase,  from  pro/lcib,  to 
advance,  to  improve  (whence  proficient)— 
pro,  before,  and/oeio,  to  make.]  Lf  Pfo- 
fidency;  advancement;  improvement 

My  brother  Taques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report 
speaks  golden^  of  bh^r^/lt.  SAaJt. 

2.  Any  advantage;  any  accession  of  good 
from  labour  or  exertion:  an  extensive  uigni' 
fication,  comprohending  the  acquisition  of 
anything  valuable,  corporeal  or  intellectual, 
temporal  or  spiritual  'Now  to  leaven  play 
with  profit.'    Tennyton. 

Wisdom  is  good  with  an  inheritance;  and  by  it 
there  is  pr^  to  them  that  see  the  sun. 

EccL  viL  SI. 
B.  The  advantage  or  gain  resulting  to  the 
owner  of  capital  from  its  employment  in 
anvundertaldng:  the  difference  oetween  the 
orliB^inal  cost  and  selling  price  of  anything ; 
acquisition  beyond  expenditure ;  pecuniary 
gain  in  any  action  or  occupation ;  gain ; 
emolument— i^^t  pro/U  is  the  difference  in 
favour  of  a  seller  between  the  selling  price 
of  commodities  and  the  original  cost  after 
deducting  all  chantes.— The  rate  qf  profit  is 
the  proportion  which  the  iunount  6t  profit 
derived  from  an  undertaking  bears  to  the 
capital  employed  in  it 

The  dependence  of  the  rate  ^/rn^ts  on  the  cost 
of  labour  b  here  verified;  for  the  labourer  obtaining  a 
diminished  quantity  of  commodities,  and  no  altera- 
tion being  supposed  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
production,  the  diminished  quantity  represents  a 
diminished  cost  J.  S.  MiU. 

—Profit  and  lou,  the  gain  or  loss  arising 
from  goods  bought  or  sold,  or  from  any 
other  contingency.  In  hook-keeping  both 
gains  and  losses  aro  titled  profit  and  lo$$, 
but  the  distinction  is  made  by  placing  the 
former  on  the  creditor  side,  anu  the  hutter 
on  the  debtor  side.  Profit  and  Urn  is  also 
the  name  of  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  which 
teaches  how  to  calculate  the  gains  or  losses 
on  mercantile  transactiona— Stn.  Benefit, 
avail,  service,  improvement^  advancement, 
gain,  emolument 

Profit  (pro'fitX  V.  t  [Fr.  profiter.  See  the 
noun.]  To  bmefit;  to  advantage;  to  be  of 
service  to;  to  help  on;  to  improve;  to  ad- 
vance. 

Brethren.  If  I  come  to  yoa  tpeaking  with  tongues, 
what  shall  1  /r«^/  youf  s  Cor.  ziv.  6. 

These  offices,  so  oft  as  tttoa  wilt  look. 
Shall  /r^t  thee  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

Sha*. 
*Tis  a  great  means  ct  fr^ting  yourself,  to  copy 
diligently  excellent  pieces  and  beautiful  designs. 

Dryden. 

Profit  (proHtX  «.<.  L  To  make  improve- 
ment; to  improve;  to  grow  wiser  or  better; 
to  make  progress  intellectually  or  mor- 
ally; as,  to  profit  by  reading  or  by  experi- 
ence. 

My  toxi/rqfits  nothing  In  the  worki  at  Ms  book. 

SMoM. 
She  htifr^ted  so  well  already  by  your  counseL 

Dryden, 

2.  To  gain  pecuniarily ;  to  become  richer; 

as,  to  profitxiy  trade  or  manufactures. 

The  Romans,  though  possessed  of  their  ports,  did 
wAproJlt  much  by  trade.  Arbtuhtut. 

8.  To  be  of  use  or  advantage;  to  bring  good 
to. 
Ridies>r^not  Indiedayofwnth.    Prov.  sL  4. 

Profitable  Cpn/fit-a-blX  o.  [Ft.]  1.  Yield- 
ing  or  bringing  oro/tl  or  gain;  galnfol;  lucra- 
tive; as,  a  profitaile  trade;  profitable  busi- 
nesa  'iVojUoMs  labour.'  SAoJk— 2.  Use- 
ful; advantageous. 

What  was  so /nc^biMr  to  the  enpke.  became  &tal 
to  the  emperor.  ArhUAfiat 

8th.  Gainful,  lucrative,  productive,  advan- 
tageous, useful,  beneficial,  servioeable,  im- 
proving. 

mataueneii  (proHt-a-bl-nesl  n.  The 
quality  of  being  profitable;  gsinfnlniws;  use- 
fulness;  advantageonsness;  a%  the  profit- 
aUeneu  oi  trade.  'The  vroJUablenen  of 
plants  fi>r  physic  and  food.     X>r.  H.  More. 


Proflt&tdy  (pn/fit-a-bliX  ado.  In  a  pvoltt- 
^le  manner:  (a)  with  gtin;  gainfollr :  a% 
our  ships  aro  profitably  employed,  (fr)  tJee- 
fuUy;  advantageously;  with  improvement; 
as,  our  time  may  be  profitably  occupied  In 
reading. 

Profitless  (pn/fit-lesX  a.  Void  of  profit, 
gain,   or  advantage.     'Profitleti  usurer. 

Profltlessly  (pn/fit-les-li),  adv.  In  a  profit- 
less manner. 

Profligacy  (profli-ga-siXn.  [See  Pbofxj- 
aATBTj  The  quality  or  conditton  of  bein^ 
profligate;  a  profligate  or  very  vidous  coitrae 
oi  life;  abandoned  conduct;  shamelesa  dis- 
sipation; as,  to  be  living  in  pro>!t(;a<y.  'Hie 
fatal  consequences  which  must  flow  from 
profiigaey  and  licentiousness.'  Bp.  Barrimg^ 
ton. 

Profligate  (profli-gitX  a.  [L.  profiigattta, 
pp.  of  jproyii^,  to  rout^  to  ruin— pro,  Ibr- 
ward,  or  Intens.,  and  fiigo,  to  strike,  to 
strike  down ;  seen  also  in  oonfiiet,  it^fiiet  Ac  1 
1.  Broken  or  ruined  in  morals;  abandoned 
to  vice;  lost  to  principle,  virtue,  or  decency; 
extremely  vicious;  shameless  in  widEedneae. 

Next  age  wU  see 
A  race  mote  ^r^igate  than  we.    Rostommmt. 

Made  prostitute  and/ri^^fvUr  the  muse. 

Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use.  Dryden. 

2.1  Beaten;  overthrown;  conquered.  'The 
foe  Is  profiigate.'  Hudibrae,— Pn^UgatB, 
Reprobate,  Abandoned.    See  under  Aaax- 

DONED. 

Profligate  ( profli-git  X  n.  An  abandoned 
person;  one  who  has  lost  all  regard  to  good 
principles,  virtue,  or  decency. 

How  could  such  a  fr^igate  as  Antony,  or  a  boj 
of  eighteen  like  Octavius,  erer  dare  to  dream  of  |rft^ 
ing  law  to  such  an  empire!  Sw{/t, 

Profligate  t  (profli-gat),  v.  t  To  drive  away; 
to  disperse;  to  disoomflt;  to  overcome:  a 
Latin  signification. 

Subrerted  many  townes,  and  pr^irated  and  dis- 
comfited many  of  them  in  open  battayle,  and  marrial 
conflict  Hrnii, 

Profligately  (profli-glit-li ),  adv.  in  a  pro- 
fiigate manner;  without  prindple  w  shune: 
in  a  course  of  extreme  vidonsness;  as,  to 
q>end  life  profiimntely. 

ProfllJfatenessgprofli-g&t-nesXn.  Theqna- 
li^  of  being  profligate;  proflimcy- 

Profiigationt  (prof-li-ga'shonx  n.  Defeat; 
rout 

The  braying  of  Sikniu's  ass  conduced  mndi  to  the 
pr^igation  ot  the  giants.  Sacott. 

Profluenoe  (proflfi-ensX  n.  The  act  or  qua- 
lity of  being  profluent ;  a  forward  progress 
or  course,     wotton. 

Profluent ^roflfi-entX a.  (L profiuem^pro- 
fitto—pro,  forward,  andyltio,  to  flow.1  flow- 
ing forward.    'Prq/Iii«nt  streauL*    MHUm, 

pTOTOtmd  (prO-foundT.  a.  [Fr.  profond;  L. 
vrqfundu$—pro,  forward,  far,  and  funi^ 
Dottom.  foundation.  See  Fouin>.]  L  Deep; 
descending  or  being  far  below  the  surface,  or 
far  below  the  adjacent  places:  having  great 
depth.  *  A  gulf  pr({/bund.'  lfi2(on.—S.  Intel- 
lectually deep;  entering  deeplv  into  subjects: 
not  superficial  or  obvious ;  deep  in  know- 
ledge or  skill;  penetrating;  as,  a  profound 
investigation;  profound  reasoning;  a  pro- 
found  treatise;  aprqfound  scholar.— 8.  Cnar- 
acterized  by  intensity;  far-reaching;  deeply 
felt;  touching. 

I  do  lore 
My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy  uta /r^ound,  than  mine  own  life.  SMmJk, 

4.  Deei^-fetched;  coming  from  a  great  depth. 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and/rn^Swmf 

As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk 

And  end  his  being.  SkmJL 

6.  Bending  low;  hence,  lowly;  humble;  ex- 
hibiting or  expressing  deep  humility;  as, 
a  profound  bow ;  a  profound  reverence  for 
the  Supnme  Being.  — 6.  Thorouf^;  coin- 
plete.  'The  most  prq/immd  sciatica.*  Skak, 

7.  Deep  in  skill  or  contrivance. 

The  rerolters  mpr^/^Mdia  make  ilaqgtiler. 

Hos.  T.  s. 

8.  Having  hidden  qualities;  obacuro;  ab- 
struse. 

Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 

Tnere  hMaig%  a  rap'rous  inpprf^ottmd.    SMmJt, 

Pzoftrand  (pr&-f oundT,  n.  L  With  the:  the 
deep:  the  sea;  the  ocean.  'The  vast  pro- 
fovma.'  Dryden.— i.  An  abyss;  a  deep  im- 
measurable QMce.  'This  prqfound.'  JfO- 
ton. 

Profound  t  (prO-foundO.  v.t  To  cause  )o 
sink  deeply;  to  CMise  to  penetrate  far  down. 
SirT.  Browne. 

Profound t  (prO-found'X  v.i.  To  dive;  to 
penetrate.  '  We  cannot  profound  into  the 
hidden  things  of  nature.'    wanvOU. 


Pite,  fir,  tat,  4lll;      mi,  met,  hto;      pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  m<»ve;      tfibe,  tub,  byll;      oil,  pound;      il,  80.  almne;     S,  8c.  tcif. 
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Prftffflinfll7  (i»r5-foandll),  adv.    In  a  pro- 
found manner:  (o)  deeply;  with  deep  oon- 


Whiy  aigb  jroa  ao/ft/i>Mi«dSryl 


(b)  With  deep  penetralion:  with  deep 
imowledge  or  Insight ;  aa»  prq/oufMUy.  wise. 

Dooenkhino  wM/fVMM^skflkd  inaD  the  parts 
oTpaiiitiiic.  Drydm. 

PniftlUlMlimil  (pr6-fonnd'net),  fk  Pro* 
fnndity;  depth. 

VNtelffent  OM^ftil'JentX  ••  J^^  FVf*^ 
and/M0en«,  ihining.  guttering.]  Shining 
forth;  effulgent.  *PniAiJ^efi<  inpredooa- 
neea'    CkoMMir. 

nroAmdity  (prft-fao'di-tiX  n.  The  onality  or 
ooodition  oT  being  profound;  depth  of 
place,  of  knowledge,  or  of  idence,  of  feel- 
big,  or  the  like.  'The  Tait  pnfvmOi^ 
obicnre.'    MUton. 

FrofllM(pr6-fQAa.  iL.profu$ut,tromprO' 
/undo— pro,  forth,  and /unoo.  to  pour,  pour 
out  See  Fuss.]  L  Pouring  forth  lartahly ; 
eztraragant;  larlih;  liberal  to  ezoett;  mo- 
digal;  aa.  a  prqfum  goremment;  prt^um 
in  expenditure. 


Om  loaig  dcftd  kas  a  doe  Mopoftioo  of  pfske.  ia 
whlht  he  iTcd,  his  frknuu  ware  too  fr^fUat, 

AMison. 


lTcd.his 
and  his  cnemtes  too  sparing. 

2.  Poured  forth  laviihly;  orerabounding ; 

exuberant. 

^tj/kftf  omaoMnt  in  paintlnff,  archkectore,  orgar^ 
d«niiv,  as  well  as  in  dress  or  in  langttage.shows  a  mean 
or  corrupted  taste.  Kmmts. 

FrofllMt  Cpr6-fftiO^  v.t  To  pour  out;  to 
lariah:  to  aquander.  'That  which  I  pro- 
/tfied  in  luxury.'    SUelM. 

Thy  help  hath  been/rxAuia' 
Ever  with  most  grace  in  consorts  of  travelers  dis- 

ChmfmMn. 


^nftOMfSj  (pr6-fQiliX  adv.  In  a  profue 
manner ;  lariihly ;  prodigally ;  with  exuber- 
ance; with  rich  Miunduice.  'Sometimea 
•ad,  and  lometimet  DtV^ieefy  merry. '  Bur- 
ton.    'The  living  nerba  pn^fuiely  wHd.' 

TkOVHtOfk 

FroftlMllMl  (pr6-fQ8^es),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  prof  use ;  profusion. 

HoH>kaHty  sometimes  degenerates  Into  fr^fiut- 
nut.  AtUrbury. 

PtOftllUm  (pr6-fQ'xhonX  n.  [L.  j»rq/Wtb.] 
L  Profuse  or  lavish  expenditnn;  lavish 
effusion;  waste;  prodigality;  extravagance 
of  expenditure;  as,  to  wairtp  an  estate  by 

What  meant  thy  pompons  progiess  through  the 

Thy  vast/r^kr^lM  to  the  Cactioos  noblesT   Row*. 

He  was  desiroos, to  avoid  not  ot^y  profusitn,  bot 

Ha 


the  least  effnskm  of  Christian  blood. 


it^ywmrd. 


1  Bieh  abundance;  lavish  supniy;  exuberant 
plenty.  'A great prq/Wion of commoditiea' 
Addiaon. 

Harries  from  joy  to  joy;  and.  hid  beneath  the  rap. 

tur'deye 
The  &lr>rVi«xi«M.yeIlow  autumn,  q>ies.     Thtmsit. 

ProftUtve  t  (prA-fQsl V),  a.  Profuse ;  lavish : 
prodigaL    Svolyn. 

rrog  CprogX  v-  <.  [Formerly  it  meant  also  to 
poxe  or  search  about^  and  this  was  probably 
the  original  meaning;  comp.  old  or  prov. 
yrote,  to  poke  about ;  W.j»roeiaio,  to  thrust, 
oroe,  a  thrust;  also  0.  &  pram«,  I>an.  proJclw, 
Sw.  prodro,  to  beg.]  1.  to  shift  meanly  for 
victuals;  to  wander  about  and  beg;  to  live 
by  beggarly  tricks. 

Fuidair.  an  Italian  and  pope*ft  legate,  a  perfect 
artist  inprtgring  for  money.  FuUtr. 

You  are  the  Hon;  I  have  been  endeavoorlnff  to /ny' 
fcryon.  Burke. 

ftTosteal;  tofllch.  J6hn»on. 
Proff  (progX  n.  rsee  the  verb.]  Victuals 
or  provisions  soui^t  by  begging  or  found  by 
wandering  about;  victuals  of  any  kind;  food; 
eatables.  '  With  handkerchief  of  vnw,  like 
truU  with  budget'    Congnve. 

This  is  the  place  for  It,  Dicky,  you  dog. 

Of  aO  places  on  earth  die  head^joarters  ^f^- 

^ntg  (progi  n.    One  that  seeks  his  rictnals 
by  wandering  and  begging. 
PrOff(progX«iw    A  prod;  a  poke.    [Scotch.] 

But  I  was  not  so  kittly  as  she  thought,  and  could 
timis  haprtgt  and  jokes  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
-' GmU. 


Proc(progX».t    To  prod.    [Scotch.) 
ProfenermAet  (pr5-Jen'*r4tX  ».t    [L.  pro- 

yeiMnwv,  mogenttatut^  from  pro,  forth.  for> 

ward,  and  wn^TD,  to  generate.]    To  beget 
FtOg«ll0imtlOllt(pr6-jen'«r-&''shonXn.  The 

act  of  b^^ettinff :  propagation. 
Progeiiltor(priMen1-t6rXn.  [SeePROOKfT.] 

An  ancestor  in  the  direct  line ;  a  forefather; 


a  parent    'And  reverence  thee  their  great 
progenitor.*   MiUon. 


If  children  predecease  pntgtHiltrt, 

We  are  their  ollspring,  anathey  none  of  ours.  SMmk. 

ProffnittiireCpri^i«n^-tftrXn.  A  begetting 
or  birth.    [Bare.] 

Progmy  (ptoJ'e-mX  n.  [Wt.  proainU,  L.pro- 
geme$t  descent,  lineage,  race,  lamilpr,  from 
pro,  forth,  and  gon,  root  otgignOt  genUum,  to 
bring  forth,  to  bear;  seen  also  in  gonder, 
gotutration,gonut,  Ac]  l.Ofhpring:  children; 
descendants  of  the  human  kind,  or  offspring 
of  other  animals. 

He  receives 
Gifttohto>nvn(yofaUthathuKL        Afi/teM. 

2.t  Baoe;  ancestry.  Shak.  —  9.\  Descent; 
lineage.  'Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful 
mrogony.*    ShtLk. 

n-OfMUt  (pr6-glof  tisXn.  pL  PrOflOttldM 
(prdilot'ttdfoX  [Or.,thetipofthetongue.] 
in  fOM.  the  generative  segment  or  joint  of  a 
tapewoim. 

ProfDAthlo  (proff-nathlkX  a.  In  othn.  a 
term  appliedlo  the  skull  of  certain  clssses 
and  indlviduala  in  whom  the  Jaw  slants 
forwards  by  reaaon  of  the  oblique  insertion 


Prafics  of  Negro  and  European. 

of  the  teeth:  prosnathoua  It  Is  determined 
Ij  the  size  of  the  udal  or  cranio-fadal  angle. 
(See  under  Facial.)  The  characteristic  ap- 
pearance of  a  prognathic  as  compared  with 
an  orthognathio  head  will  be  understood 
from  the  accompanying  cuts  showing  the 
profiles  of  a  n^ro  and  a  European. 

RtMnathlsm  u>rog'i^'^>ii<inX  n.  The  con> 
ditlbnor  duuracter  of  being  prognathic. 

ProgBAthOlU  (prog-n&thusX  a.  [Gr.  pro, 
before,  and  gnathot,  the  cheek  or  jaw-bone.] 
Characterised  by  projecting  jaws;  prog- 
nathic (which  seeX 

Progne  (progiiQ,  n.  (L.,  from  Gr.  Prokni, 
diuighter  of  Pandion.  changed  into  a  swal- 
low.]   A  swallow.    Drgden. 

Prognotll  (prog-niV'sisX  n.  [Gr.  prognMi 
—pro,  before,  and  arUmi,  a  knowing,  firom 
gianSikO.  to  know.]  In  med.  the  art  or  act 
oi  foretelling  the  course  end  event  ot  a  dis- 
ease; the  judgment  of  the  course  and  event 
of  a  disease  by  particular  symptoms. 

PrognottlO  (prog-nos'tikX  a.  [Or.  vrogndi- 
(Opos— pro,  before,  and  gwnitkd,  to  know,  to 
perceive.  SeeKKOW.]  Foreshowing;  indi- 
cathig  scmething  future  by  signs  or  symp- 
toms; as,  the  prtynofti'e  qrmiitoms  of  a 
disease;  prognoolio  signs. 

Profnorao  (prog-nos'tikX  n.  L  That 
wmoh  prognosticates;  something  which 
foreshows ;  a  sign  by  which  a  future  event 
may  be  known  or  foretold;  an  omen;  s 
token.  'Sure  prognottiet,  when  to  dread  a 
shower.*   8w\ft, 

That  choice  would  faievhably  be  considered  by 
the  country  as  a /rvT'MtfMr  of  the  highest  import. 

1  In  mod.  a  symptom:  also,  prognosis.^ 

8.  A  foretelling;  prediction. 

Though  your>*witMMc*x  raa  too  fstf. 
They  must  be  veitted  at  last.  Swi/t. 

Stv.  Sign,  omen,  presage,  token,  indication. 
Procnoctlo  (wrog-noa^tikX  v.t    To  prog- 
nosticate.   [Rare.] 
Our  rainbow  frwfnMtta  a  riiower.     Bp.  Hmckti. 

Prognoftloalde  (prog-nos'tik-a-blX  «• 

Capable  of  being  prognosticated,  foreknown, 

or  foretold,    sir  T.  Browne. 
PrOffnOftloat*  (prog-nos'tik-itX  v.t  pret 

A  pp.  prognootieated;  ppr.  prognoUieatina. 

L  1^  foretell  by  means  of  present  signs;  to 

predict 

I  neidierwfllnorcan/nifHMMhs4r 

To  the  young  gaping  heir  his  father^  AMe. 

Drydem. 

1  To  foreshow  or  foretoken ;  to  indicate  as 
to  happen  in  the  future. —Sth.  To  foreshow, 
foretoken,  betoken,  forebode,  presage,  pre- 
dict, prophesy. 

Pitifnoraeat*  (prog-nos'ttk-itX  v.i.  To 
judge  or  pronounce  from  presage,  or  pre- 
sension  of  futurity. 

ProgBQgtlcatUm  (prog-nosU>k&''shonX  n. 


1.  The  act  of  prognosticating,  foreshowing, 
or  foretelling  something  future  by  present 
signs;  a  presage;  a  prediction. 

The  doctor's  prnrntatiemtitH  In  reference  to  the 
weather  was  speedUy  veriSed.  Dickens. 

2.  That  which  foreshows  or  foretells;  fore- 
token; previous  sign. 

Ifanoilypatmbenot  a  tpMteX  prtgnottiemtitn^  I 
cannot  scratch  mine  ear.  SheJt. 

Prognotticatiys  (pros-nos'tlk-it-ivX  a. 

Having  the  character  c»  a  prognostic ;  pre- 

dicUve. 
Prognofttoator  (proff-nos'ti-k&t^ftrX  n.    A 

f oreknower  or  f oreteUer  of  a  future  course 

and  event  by  present  signs.    la  xlriL  18. 
Program  (pro'gramX  n.    Same  as  Pro- 

gramme.    Cariyle. 
nogrmnmiat  (prd-gram'inaX  n.    [Gr.  See 

Proorammk]  L  a  public  notice  posted  up; 

an  edict 

A  >niyv«iMj*M  stuck  up  in  every  coUege  hall,  under 
the  vice-chancellor's  hand,  that  no  scnolars  abuse 
the  soldiers.  M^«m^ 

2.  What  is  written  before  something  else ; 
a  preface. 

His  (Dr.  Bathursfs)/re!fr»N«iM«  on  preaching,  in- 
stead of  a  dry  formal  remonstrance,  Is  an  agreeable 
and  lively  piece  of  writing.  T.  tVarten. 

8.  Same  as  Proaramme. 

Progrunme  (prd'gramX  n.  [Ft.  pro- 
gramme,  from  Gr.  programmer— pro,  before, 
and  graphd,  to  write.  T  That  which  Is  writ- 
ten out  and  made  public  beforehand ;  spe- 
dflcallv,  an  outline  or  detailed  sketch  or 
advertisement  of  the  order  of  proceedlngB 
or  subjects  embraced  in  any  entertainment* 
performance,  or  public  ceremony. 

ProgretUta  (pr5-gres-is'taX  n.  rSp.]  An 
advocate  of  progress ;  a  name  given  to  a 
member  of  a  Spanish  political  imrty  which 
favoured  a  system  of  local  self-government 

ProgrMg  (prO'gresX  n.  [Fr.  pr^^rlt,  L.  pro- 
greeaue,  progredior—pro.  before,  and  gra- 
dior.  to  step  or  go,  whence  also  gtude, 
graaiuU,  eongrete,  digrete,  degree,  Ac] 
L  Advancement;  a  moving  or  going  for- 
ward; a  proceeding  onward;  as,  a  man 
makes  slow  nrogreu  or  rapid  progreee  on  a 
journey;  a  ship  makes  slowpfo>0TMf  against 
the  tide.  '  Time's  tiiievish  progreee  to  eter- 
nity.' Shak.—2.  A  moving  forward  in  growth; 
increase;  as,  the  progreee  of  a  planfor  ani- 
mal.—&  Advance  in  business  of  any  kind; 
course ;  as,  the  progreee  of  a  negotiation.— 
4.  Advance  in  knowledge:  intellectual  or 
moral  improvement;  proficiency;  as,  to  make 
progreee  m  learning;  vrogreee  m  virtue  and 
dety.— 6.  A  passage  from  place  to  place;  a 
lourney. 
From  Egypt  arts  their /ngfrwr  made  to  Greece. 

7.  A  journey  of  state;  a  circuit  'The  king 
having  returned  from  hie  vrogreee.*  Bvelyn. 
—Progreee  of  titiee,  in  Seote  law,  such  a 
series  of  the  utle-deeds  of  a  landed  estate,  or 
other  heritable  subject  as  is  sufficient  in 
law  to  constitute  a  valid  and  effectual-  feu- 
dal tiUe  thereto. 

ProgrMg  (pr6-gresO^  v.i  l.  To  move  for- 
ward in  space;  to  pass;  to  proceed. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew 
TbatsUverly  doth /rttprcrr  on  thy  cheeks.  Skmk. 

Although  the  popoh»  blast 
Hath  rear'd  thy  name  up  to  bestride  a  cloud. 
Or  pr^rets  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun.         Fori. 

2.  To  proceed  in  any  course;  to  continue  on- 
ward in  course.  '  After  the  war  had  wo- 
greeted  for  some  time.'    Judge  MarehaXL— 

8.  To  advance  towards  something  better; 
to  make  improvement 

Utamaertgruses,  art  natst/rvgreji  too. 

Dr  Cttifd 

Sid  authon  accent  the  first  syllsble,  but 
e  accent  Is  now  on  the  second.] 

Frogreut  (prO'gresX  v.t  To  go  forward  in; 
to  pass  over  or  through.    MiUon. 

Progrenion  (prd-gre'shonX  n.  [L.  progree- 
eio.  SeePROORBSS.]  1.  The  act  of  progress- 
ing, advancing,  or  moving  forward ;  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  course ;  advance ;  as,  a  slow 
method  of  progreeeion.  —  2.  Course ;  pas- 
asge;  lapse  or  proceM  of  time.  Evelyn.— Z.  In 
math,  regular  or  proportional  advance  in  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  niunben ;  continued 
proportion,  arithmetical  or  geometricaL 
Continued  arithmetical  proportion  is  when 
the  terms  increase  or  decrease  by  equal  dif- 

fennces.  Thus.{fo.  t    t    t  %'}^  «»« 
difference  %  or  generally,  a^d,  a^2  d,   * 
a:k8  d,  a^4  d,  Ac,  where  a  denotes 
the  first  tenn,  and  d  the  common  dif- 
ference.   Geometrical  proportion  or  pro- 


jo 


oh.dUfai;     «h,Se.lo(A;     g,go;     hjoh;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sify;     fH,  Men;  th,  (Mn;     w,  trig;    wh.  wWg;    zh,  azure. -See Kit. 
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gressfon  is  when  the  temw  increaae  or  de- 
crease in  a  certain  constant  ratio.    Thns, 

{tA  ll  'I  t  rlby.contto- 
nal  maltiplication  or  division  by  2.  Or, 
generally,  a,  ar,  ar*,  or*,  or*,  Ac, 

^'    «'7-'  ^'  ^'  ^*  ^' 

where  a  is  the  first  term,  and  r  the  com- 
mon  ratio  in  the  one  case,  andl-^r  the 
common  ratio  in  the  other.— Hamumical 
progresgion.  progression  in  harraonical  pro- 
portion, or  such  that  of  any  three  con- 
secutive terms  the  first  is  to  the  third  as 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
to  the  difference  between  the  second  and 
third,  as  for  example,  \,  \,  \,  i,\»Ac.  See 
Series.— 4.  In  musie,  (a)  a  rmiar  succes- 
sion of  chords  or  movement  of  the  parts  in 
harmony,  (h)  The  movement  of  one  chord 
to  another,    (e)  The  same  as  Seouenee. 

Progresslonal  (prd-gre'shon-ai),  a.  Per- 
taining to  progression,  advance,  or  improve- 
ment '/VojTrewionaZ  imperfections.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

ProgreMlonlft  (prft-gre'shon-ist).  n.  1.  One 
who  maintains  the  doctrine  that  society  is 
in  a  state  of  progress  towards  perfection, 
and  that  it  wlu  ultimately  attain  to  it— 
2.  One  who  holds  that  the  existing  species 
of  animals  and  plants  were  not  originally 
created,  but  were  gradually  developed  from 
one  simple  form.   U.  Spenctr. 

Progressist  (prd'gres-istXn.  One  who  holds 
to  a  belief  in  progress;  a  progressionist 

ProgresslTe  (prd-gres'iv).  a.  1.  Moving  for- 
ward; proceeding  onwud;  advancing;  as, 
progrentive  motion  or  course. 

Their  wandering  course,  now  high,  now  low.  then 

hid. 
^Vv)fivi;xrt«,  retrograde,  or  standing  stOL    Miiton. 

2.  Improving;  as,  the  arts  are  in  a  progre*- 
nve  state. 

ProgresslYely  (prft-gres'iv-li),  adv.  In  a 
progressive  manner  ;Dy  gradual  or  regular 
steps  or  advances. 

ProgressiTeness  (pr5.gres1v-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  progressive;  an  ad- 
vancing; state  of  improvement;  as,  the  pro- 
grestivenet$  of  science,  arts,  or  taste. 

There  b  nothing  In  the  nature  of  art  to  exempt  It 
from  that  character  ot ^«f^rtssn<entss  which  belongs 
to  science  and  philosophy,  and  in  general  to  all 
spheres  of  intellectual  activity.  Dr.  Cmird. 

Progressor  (prft-gres's^r).  n.  1.  One  who 
progresses  or  advances.— 2.  One  who  makes 
a  progress. 

Adrian,  being  a  great  prtgrtssor  through  all  the 
Roman  empire,  whenever  he  found  any  decajrs  of 
bridges  or  highways,  or  cuts  of  rivers  and  sewers,  or 
the  Uke,  he  gave  substantial  order  for  their  repair. 

BacH. 

Proguet  (prdg),  ».i  To  prog;  to  steal 
Spelled  also  Prog. 

And  that  man  In  the  gown.  In  wj  oplnioa 
Looks  Uke  ^.fr^uing  knave.         Btmu.  d*  FL 

ProlieiilCi.t  n.  A  proem;  a  preface;  a  pre- 
lude.   CiMuticr. 

Prohibit  (pr6-hib'it).  x.  t.  [L.  prohibeo,  pro- 
hUnttit  -pro,  before,  and  habeo,  to  have,  to 
hold.]  1.  To  forbid  authoritatively:  to  in- 
terdict by  authority;  as.  to  prohibit  a  per- 
son from  doing  a  thing;  to  prohibU  the 
thing  being  done. 

Divine  law.  simply  moral,  commandeth  or  >rwA/- 
Ai/etM  actions  good  or  evil  in  respect  of  their  (nward 
nature  and  quality.  H^atts. 

To  this  day,  in  France,  the  expottatloo  of  com  Is 
abnoct  always /rwAtfiiin^  Hum*. 

2.  To  hinder;  to  debar;  to  prevent;  to  pre- 
clude. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant, 
Barr'd  over  us,  prchUa  all  egress.  MOtoM. 

^Forbid,  ProhibiL    See  under  Forbid. 

Probibiter  (prd-hib'it-^rX  n.  One  who  pro- 
hibits or  forbids;  a  forbidder;  an  inter- 
dicter. 

ProbibitlOll  (pr6-hi-bi'shonX  n.  rn*.,  from 
L.  prohibUio.]  The  act  of  prohibiting,  for- 
blading,  or  interdicting;  a  declaratu>n  to 
hinder  some  action;  interdict 

The  law  of  God  In  the  ten  conunandroeats  consists 
mostly  ct  /rpAibitiatu,  'thou  shalt  not  do  such  a 
thing.*  TilUUtn. 

-Writ  qf  prohtbiiion,  in  law,  a  writ  issuing 
from  a  superior  tribunal  to  prohibit  or  pre- 
vent an  inferior  court  from  proceeding  to 
hear  or  dispose  of  a  suit  or  matter,  upon 
suggestion  that  the  cognisance  does  not  be- 
long to  that  pvticular  court  In  Scot*  law, 
the  term  prohibition  is  used  for  a  technical 
clause  in  a  deed  of  entail  prohibiting  the 
heir  from  selling  the  estate,  contracting 


deb^,  altering  the  order  of  succession.  Ac— 
Stn.  Interdict,  disallowance,  inhibition. 

Problbitionlsi  (prO-hi-bi'shon-istX  ft  One 
who  favours  such  heavy  duties  on  certain 
goods  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  prohibition 
of  their  importation  or  use;  a  protectionist 

Probibitive,  Problbitory  (pro-hib'it-iv, 
pr6-hibl-to-ri  X  a.  Serving  to  prohibit,  for- 
bid, or  exclude;  forbidding;  implying  pro- 
hibition; as,  prohibitory  duties  on  imports. 
' Words proAtfrttory.'  Aglife.  'Strict  i>ro- 
hibitorylAWM.'    Burke, 


The  precept  . 
five. 


is  in  form  negative  and  /rvA*H> 
Bamnv. 


Proixift  v.t  [Sea  Prune.]  To  lop;  to  trim; 
to  prune. 

The  sprigs  that  did  aboot  it  grow 
He  frotntditom  the  leafy  arms.         CMa/moM. 

Proixift  v.i.    To  be  employed  in  pruning. 
A  good  husbandman  to  ever  proiniitg  fat  hto  vine- 
yard or  hU  6eld.  Bacon. 

Pro  indiTlso  (pr^  in-di-vl'sdV  [L]  Inloto, 
a  term  applied  to  rights  held  by  two  or  more 
persons  equally,  and  otherwise  termed  inr 
divitibU  nght$;  thus,  the  stock  of  a  com- 
pany is  held  pro  indivito  by  all  the  partners 
m  trust 

Project  (prd-JektO.  v.t  (L.  projido,  projeo- 
turn,  to  throw  forth,  to  cast  forward,  to 
cause  to  jut  out— jtto,  forward,  and  jacio, 
to  throw.]  L  To  throw  out  or  forth;  to  cast 
or  ^oot  forward. 

The  ascending  villas  on  my  side 
Pr^f*€t  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide.     /V/r. 

2.  To  cast  forward  in  the  mind;  to  scheme; 
to  contrive;  to  devise. 

What  sit  we  then /r^cT^  peace  and  war? 

Milion. 
8.  To  exhibit  or  give  a  delineation  of  on  a 
surface;  to  delineate.  '  A  plan  of  the  naked 
lines  of  longitude  and  latitude  projected  on 
the  meridian.'  Watts.  See  Projection,  4. 
Project  (prd- jekt'X  v.  i.  l.  To  shoot  forward ; 
to  extend  beyond  something  else;  to  jut;  to 
be  prominent;  as,  a  cornice  or  a  promontory 
mtMeetc— 2.t  To  form  a  scheme  or  project 

Project  (pr^jektX  n.  [O.Tr.proieet,  Mod. 
Fr.  projeL  See  above.]  1.  That  which  is 
projected  or  devised ;  a  plan :  a  scheme ;  a 
design;  as,  all  our  projeete  of  nappiness  are 
liable  to  be  frustrated. 

He  entered  into  the/r^^cf  with  hto  customary  mt- 
dour.  Prtscatt. 

2.  An  idle  scheme;  a  design  not  practicable; 
as,  a  man  given  to  projeete. 

Projectile  CPi^Jel^lX  a*  l.  Impelling  for- 
ward ;  as,  a  projects  force.— 2.  Caused  by 
impulse;  impelled  forward;  as,  prqjeetiie 
motion.    AfvuthnoL 

Projectile  (pr6-jek'tn),  n.  A  body  pro- 
jected, or  impelled  forward  by  force,  parti- 
cularly throng  the  air.  llius,  a  stone 
thrown  from  ue  hand  or  a  sling,  an  arrow 
shot  from  a  bow,  and  a  ballet  discharged 
from  a  cannon,  are  projecXLim.— Theory  of 
prqjeetilee,  that  branch  of  mechanics  which 
treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies  thrown  or 
driven  by  an  impelling  force  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  affected  by  gravity 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Projection  (prd-jek'shonX  n.  (L.  prajectio. 
See  Project,  v.t]  l.  The  act  of  projecting, 
throwing,  or  shooUng forward.— 2.  The  state 
of  projecting  or  jutting  out;  a  part  project- 
ing or  jutting  out,  as  of  a  building  beyond 
tiie  naked  wall ;  a  prominence.  —8.  The  act 
of  projecting  or  scheming;  as.  he  undertook 
the  projeettoth  of  a  new  scheme.  —4.  The 
representation  of  something  by  ibeans  of 
lines,  dec,  drawn  on  a  surface;  especially  the 
representation  of  any  object  on  a  persi>ectiye 
plane,  or  such  a  delineation  as  would  result 
were  the  chief  points  of  the  object  thrown 
forward  upon  the  plansL  each  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line  drawn  through  it  from  a 
given  point  of  sight  or  central  point  This 
subject  is  of  great  importance  in  the  mak- 
ing of  maps,  in  which  we  have  to  consider 
the  projection  of  the  sphere.  Projections 
of  the  sphere  are  of  several  kinds,  according 
to  the  situations  in  which  the  eye  is  nap- 
posed  to  be  placed  in  respect  of  tiie  sphere 
and  the  plane  on  which  it  is  to  be  projected. 
The  most  important  are  the  etereogravhie, 
in  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  ptaced 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere ;  the  orlkogra- 
phie,  in  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at 
an  infinite  distance ;  and  the  gnomonie,  in 
which  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
9^ere.—0lobular projection,  that  projection 
<H  the  sphere  which  so  repreeents  its  circles 
as  to  present  the  i4>pearance  of  a  globe.— 


6.  In  aiehemy,  the  casting  of  a  certain  pow- 
der, called  powder  of  projection,  into  a  cra> 
cible  or  other  vessel  full  of  some  prspAred 
metal  or  other  matter,  to  be  thereby  tnui»- 
muted  into  gold. 

I  wQL  however,  give  thee  proof,  and  that  ihofltisr. 
which  I  will  defy  that  peevish  divine  to  confute. 
though  he  shoula  strive  with  me  as  the  Mi^cians 
strove  with  Moses  before  King  Pharaoh.  I  will  do 
fr^jtctioH  in  thy  presence,  my  son,— in  tiiy  very  pcM 
ence,--and  thine  eyes  shall  witness  the  truth. 

Sir  IV.  SttetL 

Projectment  (prG-jekt'ment),  n.  Design ; 
contrivance.    Ld.  Clarendon.    [Bare.] 

Projector  (pr6-jek'tArX  n.  1.  One  who  pro- 
jects; one  who  forms  a  scheme  or  design. — 
2.  One  who  forms  wild  or  impracticable 
schemes. 

Chymtots  and  other  frcjtctors  propose  to  theaa- 
selves  things  utterly  impractible.  Sir  R.  L'Bsirmnge, 

Projeotore  (pr6-jek'tQr).  n.  A  jutting  or 
standing  out  beyond  th«  line  or  surface  of 
something  else;  projection. 

Projet  (pr5-zh&),  n.  [  Fr.  ]  Scheme ;  plan ; 
design;  specifically,  in  international  lam, 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty  or  conven- 
tion. 

Proke  t  (pr6kX  v.t  pIV.  proeiaw,  to  tlirost; 
to  stab;  Sc.  prog.]  To  goad ;  to  stimulate ; 
to  incite;  to  urge.  'The  queene  ever  at  his 
elbowe  to  pricke  and  proke  him  forward' 
Holland. 

ProkiBg-spitt  (prOk^-spitX  n.  A  rapier. 

Piping  hote  pufles  toward  the  pointed  plume. 
wUh  a  broad  Scot.  <ix  prokingspit  of  Se 


Scot.  <ix  prokingspit  y 

Sp.HmiL 

ProlalliimiCpr6-la'bi-um),9i.  [L.  pro,  before, 
and  VaJbium,  the  lip]  In  anat  the  mem- 
brane that  invests  the  front  part  of  the  Upa. 

Prolapse  (prd-laps').  n.  [Lprotopittf.  see 
below.]  In  meci  a  falling  down  or  falling 
out  of  some  part  of  the  body  through  the 
orifice  with  which  it  is  naturally  connected, 
as  of  the  uterus  or  intestines;  prolapsus. 

Prolapse  (pr5.hip8'),  x.i,  prct  protapeed; 
ppr.  vrolapeirM.  (L  prciabor,  protaptMM, 
to  fall  forwards— imo,  forward,  and  lapeue, 
to  slide,  slip,  fall]  To  fall  down  or  out;  to 
project  too  much :  chiefly  a  medical  term. 
See  Prolapse,  n 

Prolapsion  (prO-lap'shon),  n.    Prolapse. 

Prolapsns  (pr6-lap'suB),  n.  [L.]  ukmed. 
prolapse,    dee  Prolapse. 

Prolate t  (prft'Ut).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  pr^ 
lated;  ppr.  prolatinp.  [L.  prqfgro,  mlatwn. 
to  bring  forth  or  forwara— jttd,  forth,  and 

fero,  to  carry,  to  bear.1  To  utter  in  a  drawl- 
ing manner ;  to  lengthen  in  pronunciation 
or  sound. 

For  the  sake  of  what  was  deemed  solemnity,  every 
note  was  protmted  into  one  uniform  mode  of^intoaa. 
tion.  Mms9H. 

Pndate  (pr^VOit),  a.  (L.  prolatue,  pp.  of 
profero.  See  above.  1  Extended  osyond 
the  line  of  an  exact  sphere.  A  prolale 
spheroid  is  produced  by  tiie  revolution  of  a 
semi-ellipse  about  its  laiger  diameter.  Sea 
Oblate. 

Prolatlon  (pr5-l&'BhonX  «>•  [L-  prolafio, 
tromprnfero.  See  PROLATE.  ]  l.t  UUeranoe; 
pronunciation. 

S  to  a  most  easy  and  gentle  letter,  and  soMy  hIsMth 
against  the  teeth  in  the /rwto/fim.         B.J<mt0m, 

2.t  Delav;  act  of  deferring.— &  In  mutie, 
the  subdlviBion  of  a  semibreve  into  minims. 

Prolefied  (prOle-fldX  p.  and  a.  [L.  proUe, 
offspring,  and  facio,  to  make  or  da]  In 
hoi.  having  a  branch  of  a  second  flower  in 
the  centre  of  the  original  one,  as  the  water- 
avens. 

PrCkleg  CprOlegX  n.  [L.  pro,  for.  and  S.  Cm.] 
In  oompar.  anat,  a  fleshy  exarticulate,  pedi- 
form,  often  retractile  organ  which  assists 
various  larvsB  in  walking  and  other  motions, 
but  which  disappears  in  the  perfect  insect 

Prolegate  (pr6-leff'&t).  n.    A  depu^  legate. 

Prolegomenarycprd-le-gom'e-na-i^a.  Pr»- 
liminarv;  introductory;  containing  previ- 
ous explanations. 

Prolegomenon  (pro-le-gom'e-non).  «.  pL 
Prolegomena (pro-le-gom'e-nai  [Or.,  from 
wo.  before,  and  leg6,  to  speak.]  A  pre- 
liminary observation;  chiefly  need  in  plural, 
and  applied  to  an  introductory  remark  or 
discourse  prefixed  to  a  book  or  treatise, 
and  containing  something  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  be  apprised  of.  to  enable  lilm  the 
better  to  understand  the  book,  or  to  antcr 
deeper  Into  the  science. 

PrOMpiLB  (prd-lep'sis).  n.  [Or.  prolipeit,  a 
I)reconception,  from  prolamband,  proUveo- 
mai—yro,  before,  and  laimbanb,  to  take.  ] 
Something  of  the  nature  of  an  anticipation, 
(a)  In  rhet  (1)  &  figure  by  which  a  thing  is 
represented  as  already  done,  though  in 


Fftte,  fir.  fat,  ftll;       mi,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  m<»ve;       tfibe,  tub,  boU;       oil,  pound;       tt,  8c.  abHoa;     f,  8a  Uy, 


FBOLIPTTO 
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(t)  A  flgoie  br  which  obJ«cUoDi  an  uitlcl- 
pu«d  or  p»T«nt«d. 

(t)  AunTDrinehTDDaloKT.vbaa  inanDt  la 
iitti  befon  Uu  •fhul  tlnu;  an  aoachron- 
lun.     ■  A.  pnitftit  at  tBtciuoaitm.'    TKeo- 

Trolaptla,  Fraleptlad(i»«-iBp'UK[>ro-i«i>'- 

tlk-d).  a.  FsrUlDlng  to  prolnitii  or  uUcl- 
patlon;  uitlcltMl«ry:  aaWmbiit.  3p«olB- 
calljr,  (a)  In  OMd.  uUdpUliii  ths  niiul 
Udw;  appllod  to  a  Mrtodlval  d&aua  whole 
puoiyim  relnrn*  u  u  earlier  hoar  M  areiy 
rtpetltlon.  <t}  In  (rn""-  detigniUng  ■  nu 
ot  the  adJecUre  bj  wblcb  a  thing  li  npre- 
■anted  ai  alreailjr  done,  which  ia  rum  to 

Terb  (o  which  Iha  noun  Is  Joined.  Sm  Fbo- 

Pl01apUwlly<prA-lap^k-al-IJX  adv.  In  a 
prolepUe  mamur;  h*  war  ol  aotlclpallaa. 

fnHnniM  (prWapWi.  n.  The  art  or 
adenoe ot prognaMioaUnitln  medlclna. 

PrOlM<pr<n«i),  n.    [L.]  Tn  tew,  progmT. 

ProIsU^  (pilMe-Ur).  «.  [FT.  pnUlain. 
SeeFEOLSTAUur.a.)    A  prolelaclaa. 

Prolatalriim  (prfi-la-tirlim),  n.    Same  ai 

~     '  "     AOna  {pra-le-ti'n*-ui).  a.    IL  iJn>- 
Sea^oLE ■     "— ' 


Piolatarian (prit-fe-U'rl-ui ). 0.  (U-yrtiU- 
Eoriiu.  »  dUien  ol  the  lowat  daia.  a  citl- 
un  uafnl  to  the  atala  oiiljr  by  produdns 
cblldreo.  from  jrnlM,  ofliprlnf,  from  pn. 
belon,  and  si.  not  ot  odoluw,  wbcDM 
cdaUntnt,  adviL\  0(  or  belonging  to  pro- 
letariaua  or  the  oommon  people:  benca, 
DMaa;  Tllainilnr.  ■Lowproltiarianlyth- 
big  men.'   BviOim. 

FrolatarUa  (prO-la-ti'rl-anX  ^  A  member 
ot  the  pooraH  clau  of  ■  oommunltTi  one  of 
the  rabbk;  one  whoae  only  capital  ia  hi* 


■zluilim^ra-le-ti'rl-«n-Iam),<L  The 

Ion,  or  poll Ucal  InBuanca,  at  tua  lower 


toolatary  jprol'a-ta-it),  n     A  common 
aon:  one  oT tbo  lower  ordeim     Bvrion. 

Tnin»XJ  (praie-ta-rl),  a.     Ot  or  belon 
lo  proleunatu  or  prolatarlanlam. 

rnUdd*(prtfll-ili!>,n.  [L.jiralu.affqnlnc. 
and  Mdg,  to  UIL)  Tb*  crtow  irf  deMtor- 
Ing  one'a  off^ilns  either  In  tbo  womb  or 
alierblrtb. 

~  '"kn(10U(prft-Ur«r4'ahan).B.  Tbeact 
bit  ot  prodnciiK  pnliferoni  growtha. 
Bnarkwle  Una  of  oo-onUnatlon  ba- 


KoUhrou  (prA-liftr-aiX  a.  (L  vrslw, 
vroUi,  oflnrlng,  and  /m,  to  bear]  Lit. 
bearing  oAprlng,  bat  uaed  generally  at  a 
(arm  in  botan/,  aignUying  baartng  or  pn- 
docing  something  aDwnmil  or  adTentmau; 
that  a  pTVlift">f  Sower  la  a  flower  which 

another  flower  with]  n  Itadt. —PTt^■ 

St  prodncln^ 


nl«hlf  otsaoiiad  and  i 


TnllfttOailT'(IR«-lir«r-na-U),  ode.    In  a 
proUtatons  nuuuur.      '  Froada  orlolnBttaig 
— '"- — -|||  from  other  fronda '  fl,  Sptaetr. 
re-llflk),a.    irr.  praUljue;  L 
-proln,  pniit.    ollqiring.    and 
— ke.|    L  PiDdodng   lonng   or 
Iflnabnndaooa;  finltfiil;  pro- 
la  and  planla ;  as,  a 


proUAroiMliF  fro 


mUfiett 


\  Sarring  to  glTo  riaa  or  origin:  baring  the 

Si*llbcdgenafallng;a^  a ocmtrDTenr  prv- 
jle of eTUoooaeaaeacM:  tfnU/le  brain.— 
a.  In  tot  MOie  m  fVoltArDtu.— i.  Ganchig 
fmltfoliWBa.  -ProIillehmiuHir.'  MiUon. 
PraliaeM7(pie-Iin-ka^ii.  FraittplDaaa; 
jgreat  pfAductlveoaB.  [Bare.] 
RidUoall  (p>«-lirih-al),  d.  aama  as  Pn>- 
IVe,    Dr.lTMBrt. 


irO-Uf  Ih^llil.  ode.  In  a  pro- 
line manoer;  iralttully:  with  great  Increaae. 
pT^l]jaiLllon(pt4-llfl-lia"ihon).n.  ISeePno- 
Liric  ]  1.  The  generation  of  loang  aalmals 
or  plant*.— 2.  In  boL  the  prodoctlon  of  cer- 
tain outgrowtha,  aa_ot  a  Be_cond_^Bt  —  ' 

Itoni  the  centre  c . — .„ 

the  aide  ot  an  agmnla  tloi 
PtoUOossw  (]^«inh-DeaX 

being  proJUlc. 
FnOltiroiU  (prfl-Urftr-ni\  o.  [L.  proUt, 
offiprlng,  and  ger9,  to  bear,  produce.]  Lit, 
offaptlug-pnidaalng.  — /Vnl^KTinu  iite,  the 

which  ia  (ha  embryo  of  the  tnture  orHanUtD. 
PtoUZ  (prtlUu),  a.    |L  pniaut.  eilended. 

Srolli — pro.  forth,  and  root  of  liavto,  to 
ow.]  L  Long  and  wordyi  eitending  toa 
great  length;  difluse;  aa,  a  prtAia  oimuon;  a 
prv[Lcpoem;aj7ii(ii*armon.— 1.  Indulging 
ID  length;  ■" -" ' ' ' 


__      of  the 

ipric  of  Canlerlnir]'  Ibare  ale  two 
prolocatori,  one  of  the  higher  honse  ot  con- 
TDintion,  the  other  of  the  lower  boose ;  the 
latter  ut  whom  la  cbrnan  by  the  lover  honee. 
and  presented  to  the  btsbopt  of  the  higher 
honsa  as  tbclr  protocutor.  that  is,  the  person 
br  whom  the  lower  hoosa  of  cooTocation 
Intend  to  dellter  their  reaolutlona  to  the 
npper  boose,  and  baie  their  own  hoose 
especially  ordand  and  goTeroed- 

Tlin  cbw  s  nsii  u  IbtirffWdiair  irhD  hill 

nMloeatonUpflire-lok^-Ui-ihlp),!!.  The 

olltoa  or  atatlon  ol  a  nmlncniAr. 
PndOdM  (prAlog-ls 

ffr.  fnlogaing.    To 


i.  prat  pnlogiad; 


To  put  off  to  a 
t  To  pnlong; 


ProlOfna  {pralogi  b.  \Jt.-,  L  pTtiogut; 
OrprsIofKii— pro.liatora.  and  C^d.  to  apeak.) 
l.Tne  preface  or  Introd notion  to  adlaeonrae 
or  peilormanca,  chiefly  the  dlaooorsa  or 
poem  spoken  before  a  dnmatlc  perfonnanoe 
or  play  bagina. 

1.  The  qxakar  ot  a  prologue  on  the  stage. 
'XnlerpnilcDua.'    5uk. 
Prolocn*  (pwlogl  s.  I.  pret.  A  pp.  mloffuMt; 
p^Tr  proteffuing.  To  Introdnce  with  a  formal 
prologne  or  preface;  to  prafaca. 

ProIaUK  (prtJomO.  et    rrt.  pvtoryar—L. 

ElortG.  and  uiviu.  gee  LoMO.]  L  To 
[then  ia  time;  to  extend  the  dontlan  ot; 
ancttienoBL 

u,  _'■'-*-»■ —-"TIX. 

1.  To  pnt  off  to  a  distant  tlms. 
AiduTnaldbe.  nnUwitiT/rWnr'JL    £»^. 
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ProlOlU  (prA.long'),  V. 
rlJ.tatiftlme. 

ProlDDKkMt  (pr6-loDg'glt),  I. 
to  lengtban. 

Trolonxiitloa  (prO-long-gi'shonX  n.  I.  The 
act  of  prolooglng  or  lengtbcninff  la  time  or 
-----  as.  thepro^mfraoon  of  a  Una.  'The 
laeioii  ol  life.'  Bacm—S.  A  part  pro- 
a  aitention;  a*,  the  priiloiie<>tion 
Ltain  range. — S.  Eiteosion  ta  time 
bv  delay  or  poatponement.  '  The  proionffa^ 
tion  ot  days  for  psjmenL'    Baeon. 

Prolong*  <pr&-lonJ^  n.  [Fr.  See  PnoLona.] 
itiltt.  a  atrong  rope  occaslonslly  used  in 
Beld^rtilieiT  to  ding  a  gun-caniage  without 
a  ilinbar,  wben  It  li  necessary  to  retlra 
nring  throDgh  a  street  or  narrow  defile. 

FTOlODKer  prC-tong'ir).  n.  One  who  or  tliat 
which  prolongs  or  lengthens  in  time  or 
space.  'Temperance,thoupra^m0frof life.* 

pniIaiumant(prO-li>Dg'ment),  n.  Theact 
of  prolonging  or  italo  of  being  prolonged; 
prolongation. 


hon).^ 


[LjB 


play,]  ].  A  preluda  to  a  gene  or  entertain- 
ment; hence,  a  prelude,  In^duction,  or 
pnlimlnaiT  generally. 

lOTTDHl  .    .   .   Uld  /rtfMI4ttU  0(  tlllS  H  blOOdf  JaP. 

fi.  An  eu>T  or  nraDmrmtor^  eSerclse  in  which 

strength,  or  throws 


...  .  flowing 

thora'yeeofUghf'    Dr.  U.  Miin. 
Proawnad*  Cpro-mf-nad').n,  [Kr,,  Irompro- 
tnenrr,  from  1.1.  promindrt,  to  drive  for- 
wards or  aiong^jfro,  forward,  and  L.  mine. 


and  Bho 


utLpleasAtit  V 


Monlaffu. 

,iiiB.'  To  walk  lol 
Lerclse.  T^enn^son. 
iro-me-nid'«rX  n.  One  who 
Rwnsiltt  (prb-meMt), 
1.  To  oblige;  (o  confer  a 

1  To  desarra;  to  procure  by  merit 

Ackllffw]«)jf!B|f  ud  confculcg  tm\y  Ihc 


[L  promsrer 


(prC-mi-rop'i-M).  n. 


pL  The 


rialbirda  Called  also  ^nteriiiiiula  (which 
(prfl-m6'ropaX  n.     |0r,  pro,  bo- 


ch,eikain;      Ch,  Be  loch;      (.fe;      j,^b; 


I,  ft.  ton;      ng.  duff; 


[friiiyuit-«n)ia^[from  Pro- 


IIBect>,ioni 

Promatliian  (ptfri- — . 

nuUnu.  lit  tlu  ton-thlnkar.  Pmnuthaai, 
■MOCdlDg  lo  oua  of  tlu  Omk  Itgoid*,  wu 
■  ion  at  tlu  TttBD  lapatoi.  He  took  pltf 
on  tlu  mlHrj  ol  mwi^iiid.  wbo  kii«<r  not 
hoir  to  cook;  ba  (tola  flie  from  Iwarai, 
Imputing  it  to  mortali.  Zem  (Jupiter}, 
aangad  at  tha  favour  tbl>  gift  procnred 

HoiultCeilculu,whenu  ei^ledai^  tils 


Li  U»ar,  wwS  g: 


'Thit  PronutJuan  bait  that 
reliuna. '    Shak. 
PrometliMIII  (piO-mfltii^n), 


g  qunlltlei. 
in  Ihr  light 


glui  tDbe 
inmmndad 
it  Ignited 


of  IncVeT-DUldl, 
containing  lalphnrlc  acid,  i 
bj  an  InOainmabla  mlitara  < 
00  bebig  praaaed :  formerljr  oied  lor  aJTord< 
Ingaraadr  Ilcbt. 

framluaiUM  (proml-nani),  n.  CI>-  pnmi- 
n«nlia,  from  prsmlnn— pro,  forward,  and. 
ntaaa,  to  ptOKCt.]  1.  A  atandlng  ont  from 
tlu  nufaca  of  aanethlng^  that  which  Jut* 
ont;  protabennce;  ai,  thepmninfRu  of  a 
Joint;  the  promintrux  at  a  rock  or  cllll;  the 

prominent  unong  men;  conipicaoDanaaa; 

Pranilitenc7  ( prom't-naD-al ),  n.    Sams  aa 
PromiTunee.    Additan. 
Pnnnliunttproml-nentxa.  [L.  pram^Kiu, 

SesaboTa,]  l.StandlngoutbBjDndthalh 


S.LlkBU'to 

|vindpal;moatT]aiblecn 
eontplcnoui;  ai,  tbe  figni 
bnlldLDg  holdi  a  pramiiu 

VttOf  (l>rDm^-usDt-ll),a(lD. 


Proimjioaicnu  ( prC-mli'kfl-uB ),  a.    \U  pro- 

lo  mil  or  mingle.    SaeUix.)  'l.  Coaibtlng 
-i  indlrlduali  united  Id  a  bod>  or  maaa 
';  mingled  indii- 


wtthoat  order 
crimlnatalj- 

Ibhuliede(on«anjdfl>rvHtfnu#nf  CI 
S.  Forming  part  of  a  mingled  or  o 


Indlacnmlaately;  b_, 

miagiwuflii  aaaerabled;  partlGlaa  of  dl 
mrtha  nvmuiuouWy  imlted.  (t)  W 
dlaUnouon  ol  klndi. 


B  (prt-mliTiO-iu-nea),  o. 

Ths  atata  or  quality  ol  being  promlai^uona. 
or  of  being  mliad  wiUioDt  order  or  dlitlnc- 
tlon. 

pTomlH  (ptnm'ltX  •>>  [Fr.  pmattu,  from 
L.promitrum,trrirapromilto,  to  aend  before 
or  forward— pro,  before,  and  initio,  to  tend.  1 
1.  A  daclantlob.  written  or  verbal,  made  by 
one  peraon  to  another,  which  blndi  the  per- 
aon  who  mahea  It  to  do  or  torbaar  a  carUln 
act  apeclfled ;  a  deolanllon  which  glvea  lo 
the  peraon  to  whom  it  la  made  *  right  to 

•  ir  to  claim  tba  performance  or  for- 

.„. . . '-'ly,  a  declara- 


ig  will  b*  dl 


FUe.  Oi,  fat,  titU:      mfi,  n 


Terbal  or  writlen, 
ado  by  one  peraon  to  another  for  a  good 
TBluiUe  ooDalderatlDn,  In  the  nature  of 
lant,  b;  which  the  promlaer  Unda 
and.  aa  the  caaa  may  be,  hla  legal 
itatiTea,  to  do  or  totoear  aonu  act; 
and  glToa  to  the  promiaee  a  lea*]  right  lo 
demand  and  entoroa  a  tuiniaunL— Pmrn^ 
and<ifer.  InSevtilaigan^arliapnpoaal 
made  by  the  olhror  to  the  panon  to  whom 
""I  offer  la  addreiasd,  toglTooT  to  ^ 

jffer;  witii 

the  promlser,  (nim  tbe 
natureof  hla  proposal,  tblnkl  It  unneceaaan 
to  wait  for  the  other  party*!  aiaent,  which 
he  taku  It  for  granted  will  be  riven  aa  aooD 
aa  the  offer  la  known.  An  offerer  la  not 
bound  Ull  hit  offer  ia  accepted  A  promlaar 
ta  bound  a*  aoon  ai  the  promiie  reachaa  Ilia 
party  to  whom  It  la  made.  A  promlaa  may 
be  oMofuIa  or  eonditimal,  lau/tif  or  unlnia- 
/ut,  aprta  or  imptiai-  An  abnt%iU  pro- 
mue  muit  be  talAlled  at  all  atanta.  Ths 
obligation  to  fnlfU  a  eaniitianal  pnmite 
depmda  on  the  performance  of  the  eondi' 
tlon.  An  uTUnttjful  promim  la  not  btudli^, 
becanaa  It  la  void ;  for  It  li  iDConpatlble 
with  a  prior  panmonnt  obligation  ol  obe- 
dlanca  to  the  lawa  An  txprtn  promiu  la 
one  expreaaad  (n  vordi  or  writing.  An  toi- 
jttwd  DTioniM  la  one  which  raaaon  and  jna- 
Uce  dTctata.  If  I  hire  a  man  to  perform  a 
dny'B  biboar,  without  any  decIaiBtlon  that 

I  will  pay  hlia,  the  law  praanmea  a  promiie 
on  my  part  that  I  will  gTve  him  a  reiaonable 
reward,  and  will  enlorca  nieh  Implied  pn>- 
miie.  A  promlae  wltbaat  deed  1*  iald  to 
bahyjHmtiUid  th*  term  la  ninally  applied 
to  engagement  by  parol  only,  n  pronuia  by 
dead  ootng  tadinleally  called  a  eoeenanf.— 
S.  Oroond  at  baala  of  opeotaUon ;  nmeat ; 

*.  That  which  affords  a  gronnd  or  baali  tor 
'  'ioocifuluradlitlnctlon; 
.  prDiTUH.     ■  There  buda 
lUal  worth.'     ymmg- 

II  That  which  li  promlaed ;  tulfllment  or 
grant  of  what  la  promiaed. 


aB,'a  youth  ofgreai 
tba  pnmite  of  celei 


bDitmUei;   -   , ,_ 

money.— I.  To  aSord  raaaon  to  eipect;  i 
tbe  yaw  pnmtlut  a  good  harreat— 7^) 


PnnitiH<pi 

ppr.  vTvmi- 


i.  prat  A  pp.  promiaed; 


loi^ve  hIm.-E.  To  aih^ 
bopaa  or  expectation!:  to  gin  ground  to 
expect  good ;  aa,  the  youth  promiKi  to  be 
an   eminent  man.  — 3.  To  atand  aponior. 


—1  promitt  you,  I  declare  to  yon :  I  aiaii: 
you;  mad  Indiffarentlyof  good  or  erll,  hi 
men  commonly  of  evil,  or  ol  anything  wo: 


Prmnlan  lirntnti  (promla-hrechX  n.    Vio- 
latlanafpronlBt.     SAo*. 
~    iliilwi  linnlwi  (pntmla-brtk-tr).  n.    A 
ilalor  of  pronlua. 


PTOmihlIiK(promaa-ingYa.  OlTlDgpmnlaei 
affordinglnrt  eipsctatlona  of  goaf;  afford- 
lug  reaaonabla  ground  ol  hope  tor  the  to- 
ture;  looking  ai  It  likely  to  tun  oat  w^; 
a^  a  promitatg  youth ;  a  pnmlMing  proa- 


nole,  a  writing  which  contain!  a  pioml 
the  payment  of  money  or  the  dalirei 
properCT  to  another,  at  or  bolore  a  nnw 
VedDed.  In  conaideratlon  ot  lalne  ivcslTad 
by  the  promlaar. 
Fiamoiltl  (prom'ontX  n.    A  pnmontoir. 


FromontOTlIun  (prom-on-UVrj-nm).  II.   [L.. 

■  promontory.]    In  aiwt.  an  emfunca  at 
the  Internal  ear,  toimed  by  tba  outer  aidv 

of  the  TeaHbalo,  and  by  the  c 

cavity  of  the  cochlea. 


projecting  Into  tba  i 

ft  cape  in  denoting  hJi^  Und;  a  cape  nnj  b* 
a  almOar  projection  of  land  high  or  low. 

Like  oDc  that  Audi  dpoa  a  Jitmjmmjt  aad 
■pliiabKiSihiin.hattvniildmd.  Hal. 

II  y<n  ditak  Ma  «  a /rawttn.  Out  omteata 
Ill«  ICI.  M  U  ptffcnble  le  u  UKnibiy.  /^fw. 

Tromote  (pre-mOt^.  v.t.  praL  A  pp.  pro- 
— '-J j..|,_   [t  jjromoltif.  fiom 


to  advance ;  la.  to  pram/U  leamhig,  know- 
ledge, virtue,  or  religion:  to  pnmM*  yio* 
and  dlaordar.— t.  Toaidle;  toatlrnp;  aa. 
to  pronoCe  mutiny.— S.  To  exalt  or  raiat  Id 
a  higher  n»t  or  [«altlon;  to  elerate;  to  pro- 
ter  m  rank  or  honour. 

Btm.  To  forward,  adTanoo,  turtlui,  belp^ 
exalt,  prefer,  elevate^  dlgnl^. 
Fronunel  C^mStT,  t.C  To  ntge  on  or  In- 
cite another.  eipecteUy  to  a  wrong  act;  to 
Inform  agalnat  anotbtr. 

CkMl;  bccnyi  biuOkal  ha  glTvi  i«  wh. 

Fromotamastt  (prA-mOt'menl),  M.  Sana  a* 
PtamfOtiaa.    Enam 

ttvmaiBt  (prt-maflr),  n.  L  On*  who  oc 
that  which  lorwarda,BdTBno*a,  or  pnmutea: 
anenconnger;  aa,  ajwDnetar  ot  obailt]'.— 
1  One  that  excitea;  aa  a  nmaaifraf  hhU- 
tlon  —3.  On*  that  aldi 

ling  up  a  ]olnt4tack  cc_, ..     _, 

former ;  apadlleallj.  a  panoD  who  ptm*- 
cnlwl  offender!  aa  an  informer  In  bla  own 
name  and  tbe  klnff'a,  haytng  part  of  tha  flnai 
or  panaltlet  for  reward 


To  promote:  (o 


U.  Be  alwaa:      J.  Be.  tiy. 


PnmOTUit  (pr6-niOv'flDi 


irtxf  (prO-mOi'dr),  a 
frm^ituM,  bcongnt  — '    *■ 


ImtnRj. 
.  ~  X  proiooti 
^.  prompt,  fno 
It.  hence   *t  bi 


inari*1t      'Verj  dlioenlD^  wid  prompt  in 
flTtnaoHsn.'  Cfomdon.— 2.  AcUdb  with 


xlwIlliautdBUf:  quick; 


It  deliysd ;  M,  be  miuilleitc 


ncB.  'Aiuiunlaod^vnijilj 


in)oraiertiad:taliioltai  (o Inatlgita: 
u.  unbltkia  pmtfled  " '—  ' '-*■ 


k  (pcraatliuk),  n.    The  book 
■^pUr  of  >  tb«tr«. 


4«iiflcallT-£  Om   pUoad    bddnd  th* 

iM  the  acton  when  at  ■  loa  by  utl«iiiiB 
the  Ant  mrdi  of  a  eeDtgnce  or  vordi  for- 
gotten i  or  inr  penon  who  aldi  ■  pnbUo 
■peaker  whra  at  k  hm  bjr  nicgeitliic  the 
neit  word!  of  hl>  piece. 
Promptltnda  (promtl-tadx  n-  [Tr.,  from 
L,  preiMtiu.  r»d]r.  Bee  PHom.}  1.  BMdl- 
BeM:  (iDlckaeM  of  deeidon  lod  ectloD  when 


S.  BoidllKM  of  will:  cheertnl  ilurlty;  m, 
wtmptitfaU  In  ohodifinoe  or  cornpUuioe. 
Pronurtly  (promtH),  odi.    la  a  prompt 
munen  raadllj;  qnlckljj  eipe<UUoiu]>i 
cheerfaHj. 


if  dediloo  or  acUon:  u,  tbt 
jouni  nun  uuwered  qaaUDni  with  groit 
pnnHptHM,    (ttCheetlulwlUlncnea;  ilac- 

Frampt-nata  (pcomtMt).  «.  in  mm.  ■ 
note  of  rsnlnder  of  (be  d^  of  paTment  end 
nm  dne.  Ae..  jlran  to  ■  pnnluHr  at  ■  ule 
of  prodiHa.    See  Pbomtt.  n. 

PraniptaarT(proml^4-rl),  n.  [Fr  pramp- 
—'-  • •■ — Hin.]  That  from  wbloh 

'Hlilorr.  that  gnat 


a  IMMMlloi 


r*  (promts),  n.     Bnggeetlon:  In- 
'  Love'i  prtmptura  deep. '    CBU- 
Tidgt.    (Kami 

PnnniilsKta  (prO-mal'|[itX  >.t  pret  i,  pp. 
promulgaud;  ppr.  prmmiiiittting.    [L  pra- 


wmleo,  mmulfatut,  aappoMd  to  be  cor- 
rupted nvm  pTwiiiw,  from  vulffU4.  tbo  peo- 
ple, tbe  poMlc.  8m  Vdloah.]  To  make 
known  bj  open  declaration,  aa  lawa,  de- 
eie«a,lldtaig»,  Ao.ito  pabUih;  toannonnoei 

TbDK  m  >tiiiB  hi  raasatra  Iht  frsmnOtmiiHt  dI 

FmnulcKttoit  (pt&miil-ci'ihaD ),  n.  Tbe 
act  of  promulgaUng;  pabUcatlon;  open  de- 
claration; aa,  tbo  pmwJyMwnof  tbe  la* 


Promnltfttor  <prfi'miil-gtl-«r  or  prO-mul'- 

St.«r),  n.     Ona  who  promnlgatea  or  pub- 
hei;  one  who  makaa  known  or  teachea 
publicly.      'An  old  \tacj  to  the 
oafonottheUwolUbeitT.-    Wart 
ftomtllo  (pT&mDlJ'),  *.!.  mtL  A 
mu^Al;  npr.  promi^^iiu.  Toproi 
lopabMwiaadi.    -lEittheDUi 
lego  waiBrnmifaed  and  known.'    . 
'ExtnordliuuT  doctilaea  IlieM  tor  . 
'--'■'-'"^lafnmBrBmulgid.'    Ft, 
'(pre-nniIf«rXn.    Same  i 
'The  promii^ert  of  our  re 


publicly.      'An  old  lecacy  to  the  pi-DinuJ- 
—' — r  of  the  law  ol  liberty.'    ITartiirlcii 
*■"  "  '        it.  &  pp.  pro- 
'Promulnte; 

roltain. 

Pro- 

.    , Jaioa, 

uGhrbtandhliapoillB.'    Atirrturv. 

IMS  (prfrni'oiX  n.  [Or.  pr»,  before,  and 

■OM,  a  temple  ]  In  ancA.  the  apace  la  front 
of  tben*oaoroelIaotat<iDpU;BTeBtlbale 
or  portico.  Bee  Nios. 
PlWl»tl01l(pr*-n*'ihDn),n.  [Prom  L.  pro- 
nui.  having. the  face  downward.)  L  That 
motion  of  the  um  whereby  the  palm  ol  the 
hand  1)  tamed  downward ;  the  act  ol  turn- 
ing the  palm  downward:  oppoaed  to  rupCno- 
tlfli.— i  That  podtJoo  Dt  the  hand  when 


1  'Lting  with  the  face  downward :  contrarr 
to  tujntu.-^S,  Bulbing  or  faUIng  headlong 
ordownwaid.  'DownthitherproJMlntlighO 
JfittoB.— t  Sloping  downward;  Inclined. 
'AjinmauidiinklngUnd.'   Blaetmart. 

t.  ladlDad  b)  dlipoaltJoD  or  natural  tend- 
enoy;  propenae;  dtipoeed :  unially  In  an  111 


C, ___    

ehlotatalde  topntorm't.'  fiJkoA.— 0.  B«ady 
and  eager.    SAot. 

Pmubr  (prtD'll).  oiIb.  in  a  prone  manner 
or  peaiUan;  lo  aa  to  bend  downwarda 

FltHUBMH  (prtn^iea),  n.  Tbe  itate  of  being 
prone;  (a)  tba  atat*  of  bending  downward; 
aa,  tbepnnuiKBof  beaita  that  look  down- 
ward: oppoaed  to  the  inclnea  of  nan. 
(6)  The  itata  o(  lying  with  the  face  down- 
ward: contraiT  to fupuienfia  MDtl — ' 
deollvity;  ai.  the  vrorvnan  of  a  hlU.  ( 
cUnatlon  ol  mind,  heart,  or  temper: 

poMty;  dlqndtion;  aL '- 

gntlDcatlon  or  to  telf-jii 
profwiwn   of  good  men 

Proog  (prong),  n.  [A  uaulind  form  of 
prey,  to  prod,  to  prick;  comp  W.  pryieio,  to 
bunat,  to  poke.  I  1.  A  iharp  pointed  tnitru- 
ment  'Prick  It  on  a  rronj  of  Iron.'  O. 
Sandyi.  —I.  Tbe  iplke  of  a  fork  or  of  a  ilml- 
lar  loitrament;  u,  a  fork  of  two  or  three 
pnmgt.  —  S.  A  pointed  projection ;  u.  the 
prrmfft  of  a  deeri  antlera 

ttoag  (prong).  D.t    To  ilab.  ai  with  a  fork. 


PronK-traQk  (prongTiuk),  n.  A  ipodei  ol 
antejope,  the  Antiiaearva  ammeana,  or  A. 
furafer.  which  Inhahlta  th«  weitem  parta 
of  iforth  America.  wh«v  It  li  called  the 


D  ol  tho  few 

,  and  the  only  llTlna 

bninching  being  othcrwUe  pecollar  to  doer 
whlfh  havf  bony  antlera    Beer 


>•  (prong^hfi), ».  Aboe 

ProiiK-lUiTii  (prong'bomX  n 
iVono-*iwt 

Pronltyl  (pr6n1-tl>,  h.     Bame  u 

iiliigl(prA-uom'in-al),  a.     [1 
Bee  PBOKODH.)    Belonging 


bleb  dlflon 

lealinatealU  object 

,_ >  WU^  It  pNaeMM, 

nor  alwiyi  dealgnatea  the  nine  ooleot.  but 
dMlgnatea  dlDenot  objecli  aoconilng  b> 
the  clrcomatancea  Id  which  It  la  OHd.  Tlia 
ptnonoJ  pnmDunt  in  EnaUah  are  1,  fkm 
or  v«i.  A*,  thd,  U.ut,  yt,  and  tA<ii.  Tbe 
laii  li  Died  lor  the  name  of  thiugi,  aa  well 
aa  for  that  of  penona— AjIoMh  jnvnouu 
are  inch  aa  relate  to  aoma  nona  golns  be- 
fore called  the  antecedent;  aa,  tile  man 
hAi,  the  thing  wAiial.  —  InterrogaHv  pro- 

noWM,  IhoM  which  i '-  --"• 

tlon,  aa  wAel  aAleAt  ■ 
ntmna  an  aubh  aa  den 

S?iHt.  '  moH  wm 

thlDgi  predHly,  aa  Uir.  Oiat  ^DutrOtMat 
premount  are  locA,  nvry,  lilAn-,  niUhtr.— 
IvdtfiiiiU  pnwnini,  Ihoae  that  point  out 
thlnga  Indeflnltely.  aa  mhu.  oC*«r,  any,  axe, 
ad,  nicA.  PoamelTe,  demomtrallTe.  dlatrl- 
batlte,  and  Indelbiite  pronoiuu,  luTing  the 
propertlee  both  of  pronoiuu  and  adjccuvei^ 
-  -   conuBODly  called  ai(|ecMi»  pronotmi  or 


r,  our,  tWBT,  and  (A(lr.~I>AnDn- 


(  To  declare  or  aSlna ;  aa.  he  pnmimiicti 
the  book  to  be  a  libel ;  he  pranouiiad  (he 
■iCDatnre  to  be  a  lorgary. 
n«notULM  (prC-aouni').  e(  pret.  pnv 
nniimd  ,*  ppr.  pnmimncins.  To  apeak  with 
confidence  or  authority;  to  make  declara- 
^__. ._ .... ,_,__    "How confidently 


«  of  them 


Dr. 


U.  Hon.    'Sot  can  pronounw  npon  It" 

Prtnunmcel  (prfi-nouna'},  n.  DeelantlDn 
"rhe11nalp>t>iHnin«orcuion.'    Vfilon. 

ProiunuLceabla  <  prdnouna'a-bl),  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  pronounced  or  uttered. 

Pronoiuicaa(pra-nauntf).a.  [Fr.  pnmono^. 


:lamatlon ;  i 

Dne  who 


FronotmosT  4  pr4>nonna'«r), 
nttara  or  declarea.    A^t. 

rnaaaBttOK  ( prfi^nouni'lng ),  a.  Fertaln- 
ing  to.  Indtcatlng, or  leaching prononclatlon; 
aa,  a  pronounemg  dictionair. 

Pronnbtal  (prO-nmil-al),  a.  IL  prvnuts. 
■he  who  preatdea  orer  marriage — pro,  for, 
and  nuAo.  to  maRTj  Pndding  orer  mar- 
riage.    Congnve.    [Hare.] 

Pronnalrai  (prO-nU'Ui-uiX  n.  In  jAytat. 
-  ~— holding  the  podtioD  ol   a 


nucleni 


Pro- 


-    jythe 

Interteitnre  of  a  codmiiuuiC.'  Jtr.  Tanltr. 
PTannnclal  htrA-nna'al-alX  a.    PertifnlSK 

PronnnclMnento  (pro-nna'il-a-meirtdX  n. 


eh,Bo.lae*;     g.yo;     Ijab;    h,  Fr.  toa;      ng,  ditfl      ta,  lAen;  th,  (Aln;     w.  trig; 


M4 


able  for  tht  bmatiel  (helrpJoinagauid  Iti 
■loKntiu  UTutgemeiit.  Ttioj  hsTs  ■  longljh 
bUl^  an  citeiuJblB  toiigu««  and  taoi  nnui 
ItHKti,  aott  IntlU,  and  Uui  Hccharlne  Jnicei 
ot  pUnU.  0ns  ipcDJe^  P.  mptrba.  la  a 
natlvB  dI  Nsw  OalDea;  another.  P.  trj/thn- 

■ "-- prt-mythf-anXo,  (FromPro- 


-  -in  of  th*  TlUn  lapetua.  Ha  took  pltj 
Ml  tlu  mliai;  ot  nuiiklad,  who  kosv  not 
how  (o  cook ;  ha  atols  On  trom  boavan. 


impaitlDg  It  to  moTtala  Zana  (JnpltorJ, 
enracad  at  tlia  (avour  thii  tin  procared 
blm,  caoaed  him  to  ba  chalsed  to  a  rock  od 
UoDDt  Caucaaua,  whar«  aa  eagle  doilDg  tha 
day  daToured  hie  Urer.  whl^  gnw  again 
at  night.)  1.  FertalnlDg  to  Promathena. 
Hsnce— 1  Fomaidng  llte-glrlng  qnalltiea 
.m...  D ._._  >.__.  ...jj  jjjjj  thy  light 


Pl> 


ilvnw. '    Skak. 

— ---(prt.m«h«-aii),n,    1.  A  Wnd 

"*-' ■      "    ■  snail  glaai  ' 


light. 

om  wumfi 
pnifeet.] 
M  at  aonw 


enl;  protulMtancei 
JolDt:  tha  tnwnir  — 
immAMiKa  ot  Hi 
pioniiDeot  ti 
dlatlnctlon. 


idlng  oat  from 
at  which  lata 

9  of  a  rock  or  cliS;  the 


(proTi/i-nen-tl),  r 

6iivni1-neDt),  0.  [L., 

SMabova,]  1.  Btasdlng  out  beyond  thi  .^ 
or  anitaca  ot  aomatblng ;  Jattlna:  |>rotDbei 
■nt-  <Ti  htMi  Hiii^j  «,  »  fmmmetU  Bgora 
dltK  oat  trom  among  tha 
[iilaned  abora  othcn;  aa, 

-r- ~, star.— S.  Likely  to attraat 

ipeoUl  attention  from  Iti  alio.  poilHoo.  *o. ; 
phadpal;  moitltalbleontrlklngtothaaye: 
oonipfdioui;  aa,  theflgnre  ot  a  man  or  ota 
building  holda  a  prominint  place  In  a  plc- 

ProinlnBntIy(prom1-nBnt-lD,Biir.  ln_,... 
Dlsant  manner  i  ao  aa  to  itand  eat  beyonil 
tha  oUier  partai  aminehtiy;  In  a  atrlUng 


manlags,  aa  among  aome  raoea  of  people.' 
H.  Spnimr. 

Fromlwnunu  (pra-mlanta-aa),  a.  [L  yn- 
nuATuua,  trom  promitoeo— pro.  andmucaci, 
to  mil  or mingre.  §««Mix.]  1. Contiitliig 
of  IndlTldnala  uoltsd  la  a  body  or  iniua 
wtthont  ordar;  oonfoiedi  mingled  India- 
diminatalj. 


a  mingled  or  eontoaed 


S.  Uatrlbntod  or 
dlacrlmlnatloD ; 
not  reatricted  I( 


nomlwnioiuly  (prO-mia'Idl-ai-ll),  odr.    I 

maat  without  order:  wlthcontuaad'^^rtun 
Indlacrlmlnately;  ai,  men  ntall  claaKipn 
nitcmnulji  aiaembled;  partlclei  el  dlfteren 
aartlia  pnmiueiKnulu  united.  {M  Withon 
dlatlncUon  of  kinda 


.prO-mlrtO-ut-nei).  n. 

or  quality  Dl  being  promlKuaua, 
ig  mixed  without  order  or  dlitlDc- 

[Tr,  prometa 

Mnii 

bind!  the  per 
-haaraceiUi 
ihlch  glvea  u 
ade  a  right  li 


L  prBmiinim,  tram  tiratnillo' to  lend  bafo 
orferward— pro,  bafore,  andmi'"    " 
1.  A  ilecUrmtJoB.      ' 


TKm  K^ the  -onl  nlfr.mut'at^ mi, 
AiHlbnl£U(oourl»pti.  iut. 

S.  In  iau,  a  declaration,  verbal  or  written, 
made  by  one  panoa  to  another  for  a  good 
or  Taloable  coualdaTaUon,  In  tha  nature  ot 
*  eo»Bnant,  by  which  tha  promiaer  bindi 
hlmaelf  and,  aa  tha  caia  may  be,  hi*  legal 
lepnaantatlTca.  to  do  or  forbear  some  act ; 
and  glfei  to  the  promisee  a  legal  right  to 
demand  and  enforce  a  (ulfllmenL— Pmiiuia 
ando/(TT.  InScDUIauano/arliapnipl^ 
made  by  the  offerer  to  the  penon  to  whom 
the  offer  li  addresaed,  to  give  or  to  do  aome- 
thlng  eitber  gratultooaly  or  on  an  oacnjna 
oonaTdentloD.  A  promot  li  an  offer,  with 
thli  addition,  that  the  promlser,  from  the 
naturaot  hltpropoaal,  thlnkilt  unnecaaun 
to  wait  tor  the  other  party'a  aatent,  which 
he  takei  it  tor  granted  will  be  given  M  noon 

boimd  till  hla  offer  !•  accepted.  A  promiaer 
la  bound  aa  looa  aa  tha  promlaa  reaebca  tlie 
party  to  wlrom  it  ia  made.  A  promlaa  may 
be  aatotvte  or  amditifmal,  ta%0d  or  untoia- 
ful.  exprta  or  imvtied.  An  atmiuta  pro- 
mitt  muit  be  (oltatnl  at  all  eranM.  Tha 
obUgatlea  to  fuIAl  a  eaaditianal  pnmiite 
dependa  on  the  pertonnanca  ot  the  condl- 
tloD,  An  untout/u  promite  ia  not  iiindlng 
bacauas  It  li  void ;  tor  It  li  Incompatible 
with  a  prior  paiamonnt  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  the  lawi.  An  txpren  promiu  la 
one  eipraiaad  In  worda  or  writing.    An  im- 

eUd  pnmUti  la  one  —■■'-■- ■  ■-- 
le  dfctato.    K  I  h  

day"!  labour,  wlthont  any  declaia'don  that 
■--"'-  —  ■--     thalawpi 
llwlUglVi 
"  -ntorca  inch  Implied  pn>' 

..  , wlUiout  deed  la  aald  to 

be  by  parol,  and  the  lann  ia  Biually  applied 
to  engagement  by  parol  imly.  a  promlaa  by 
dead  Mug  technlc^  called  a  antnanl-- 
S.  QniDiid  or  tm^  at  eipectaUoD ;  eamatt : 
pledge. 

ir  ba^a  lor 


FrondaBr  (proml^^r^  n    One  who  pfo- 


7TainlalIic(prom1a-lngXa.  OMug  promlaa: 
attordlngluit  aipeouHona  ot  goo*  affold- 
ing  raaaonable  ground  ot  bopa  for  th*  to- 
tare  ;  looking  a»  U  likely  to  uun  oat  w«D : 


noM,'*  writliw  wUch  «mta^  i 


ipiinnlnor 
dellTeiy  ot 


In  conildaratlon  at  ralne  recelTed 


...    . jtHfutaredUtinc , 

aa,  a  youth  of  gnat  promio,    •  There  budi 
"■ -■ adal  want  •    " 


4.  That  which  affoida 

BTaBOTVCOiiaux  wmuiigfroillhfal^rpMriff. 

Sl  That  which  la  promlaad;  follUment  or 
grant  ot  what  la  promlaad. 
And  .^- Tvnmukdfld  ihiriii  (hit  thcjr should  not 

frtaalMt  (prom'li),  e.  I,  pret.  &  pp.  promited; 
Pfr.  prornltUV'  1.  To  make  a  promlia  a^  to 
engage  to  do,  glre,  grant,  or  procure  (or 
aome  one ;  etpeclallj  to  engage  that  aome 
beneBt  will  be  coDlerrsd;  aa.  to  promiH  a 
Tiait  ton  triendi  to  pnmim  a  ceautlou  ot 
hoatlUUeil  to  pnmUH  the  payment  of 
monsy.— 1.  To  afford  reaaon  to  expect:  aa. 
the  year  promiti  a  good  barreat.— ra  ba 
|iramued,anoldphi>aemeaoliig  to  hare  an 


Ixm.prvnu 


R«mlM(promlB),e.i  . 
ppr.  Dnmiinng.  l.Toaamreoi 
or  binding  declaration ;  aa,  the  man  pro- 
nuKi  tair:  let  lu  toiglye  blm.^I.  To  alford 
hopaa  or  eipectatloni;  to  glre  ground  to 
expect  good :  a*,  the  youth  prsmtatt  to  be 
an  eminent  man.  —  S.  To  aland  aponaor. 
IKars.] 


Pramla»-brBUli  (promli-br«ch),  n.    Vi» 
(promla-biU^rl  n.    A 


_    . A  (prom'la-kramd).   ft 

Crammed  or  stuffed  with  promlaea.    Siali. 

rrfrmtwin  (prom-la-*'),  n.  The  penon  to 
whom  a  promise  Is  made. 


tObe,  tab,  ball: 


pTOnumtOTlnln  (piom-on-Um-nmV  n.  [L.. 
a  promontory.)  In  otul.  an  eminence  ot 
the  internal  ear,  formed  by  the  oater  site 
of  the  reatibnle,  and  by  the  corrHpccuUnK 
cartly  ot  the  cochlea.  -i—— » 

Promontory  (prom'oD-to-rlXn.  [L  pmnuis- 
(ortum— pro.  forward,  and  meni,  numtit  a 
mDontaln.)  A  high  point  ot  land  oi  rodl 
projecting  Into  the  aea  beyond  the  Urte  of 
coaati  a  headland.  It  properly  dlffara  troa 
Bcape  In  denotiiu  hl^  land:  a  cape  may  b* 
a  ilmilar  projactfen  <tf  land  hlgta  or  lew. 
Like  one  thu  sbvdi  npoB  a  answuno.  and 

U  preteialile  u  u  tHnbly.  ftfi. 


to  moire  (whanoe  turn,  taotfan, 
o  DODtrlbale  to  tba  giowtli,  ■■- 
excellence  of,  as  o(  anytU^ 


»aluable:"to  contrfbnto  to'tbe  tneteoaa  _ 
power  of,  aa  of  anything  erlli  to  tonsaid: 
to  adTance ;  as,  to  prmtofa  iiuTtiin^^  know- 
ledge,  tlrtne,  or  religion:  to  preawW  Tie* 

and  disorder.— i  Toexoltoi  toatbr  npi  tM, 
to  prcHnata  mutiny.  — S-  ToeuJlor  nisa  tt» 
a  higher  post  or  position;  to  alante;  to  on- 
fer  m  rank  or  honour. 


aa  MJ-lnfo^ar  In  hjTSJn 

name  and  the  king's,  having  part  ot  tha  Onca 
--  penalUea  tor  reward. 


myahonV 

premoUng:  adTancement; 
aa.  the  ^irofno^n  ot  ririui 
promotion  of  p""'*"  *■  "' 
altatloD  In  tan) 


PSOHOVSNT 

PmnOTaiil(prt-nDT'BBt),n     ThapUlstlS 

Id  tbs  ioiUim  coort  of  the  tdmfnltj. 
Snmanzt  (prA-mOr'AT),  n.     a  pfomolar. 
Tromilt  (imD>t)>  >-    I"-  prtmpt,  trom  L. 

ji»niii«iu.  bnoglit  onk  Moo*  at  hud, 

nkd)',  tolck,  bran  BrBnw, 

Mng  loith— pra.  foftb,  ud 

1.  Xitdr  ud  qnlck  • '  • 

-Vonr  "" 


PBONUHCLUmiTO 


t^I 


rmpIlUM, 


ri>>>n^lal>T  B7  en 


t.  ItiGtlDMl  or  dlqxMad  'TMoa  ill  to 
whioh  l)»  Ondut  tn  nicMt]nviii|<'  Skak. 
&|  UnatatraetHl^  opan.  WiUon. 
PromBl  (pnxBt}.  i.t  L  To  man  or  udte 
loKtloii  oraxanton:  to  Indlai  to  lortlgMa; 
w.  utbltlDD  pnmptfd  Aleundar  to  vlali 
tor  mora  worltl*  to  cooquu. 

1  To  iMlit  a  QHakar  wlwD  at  a  l«a  bj  pro- 
tkODDdos  tba  wonU  forsottnl  or  next  in 
orthrj  a^lapmut  ao  utor;  to  uabl  a 
kanier  ta' ntsetloic  nmathliig  forgotten 


iBuner  ta>  ntsetUBi 

DT  Dot  KMOltaod. 

■.TodlctX 


i;  to  flTa  notice  ot 


Prompt  (prDnit\  n.    in  e«in.B  limit  Dttlms 

aven  for  payment  of  u  account  for  pro- 
loe  puicDued.  tlili  limit  Tairtng  irltlidlf- 
fcreptgDoda 

SiHCiilUM  .--urn  rMBlHd  » iMTf >  patekHt.  to 
anr  WIT  Bctubli  dlltiBui  of  lA^  >lii[h  niitil 
•rtoi  bctin  Ikl  u^lntlila  ef  llH>r>^K  irhklL  (u 

nmpt-lKMk  (pcernVbuk).  n.    The  book 
OMd  bj  m  pconpter  (i(  a  theatre; 
Prt—r*— 'iir'"*"''**?! "  l-One  thai 


^wclflcallf  — 1   Od*    placed    behind   the 

alit  the  acton  when  at  a  loia  bf  uttering 
the  tUtt  word*  of  a  aentence  or  wordi  (or- 
gotten;  or  auf  penon  who  aldi  a  public 
tpatker  when  at  a  ton  by  loggeatlng  the 
next  word!  of  hli  plec«. 
honptniUla  (promtl-tad),  n,  [Ft..  from 
L.  pnmflui,  readj.  Bee  Fbohft.  ]  1.  Readl- 
Deu;  quicknni  ol  decLilon  and  action  when 
occailon  demaoda. 
Hi  (AUkcu  wu  ct  rourtt  nmh  bdcbM  lor 

VTvmpUtade  In  obedience  or  con 
Pronqlttr  (promtll).  ade.     In   -  , 

manner;  readily;  quickly;  eipedlUotuI 

cheerfaUy. 
FromirtnaH  (pnwit'ne*).  n.    The 

qnallty  ot   being   protppt:   (a)  n 

qolclinew  ol  decUon  or   action: 

rtiy."' 


aamdne,dc-,Rlveii  to  a  pnnjiaaer  at  aule 
of  produce.    Bee  PiovrT,  n. 

Pr0IIiptH«IT<Pr™it'ua'l)>  n.  [Tt.  promp- 
(waire. L-pmnpnidritini.]  Thatbomvblch 
tappllee  aredniwn;  a  itorBhooee;  a  maga- 
ilnei  a  repoeltary,  'Hiatory,  that  (treat 
treaauT  of  time  and  prDnphuTv  ol  berolc 
'   HoweU. 


rtw*  (pmnt^X  n.     Soggeatlon:  In- 

enC     '[oTe'a  prniiiMtir*  deep.'    Cole- 

tidge.    [Rare.] 

"—•—"' — 1»  <pTft-mnl'fatX  e  t  pret  *  pp. 
ti;  ppr.  jmnni^faMiv.    [L  pre- 


branchlDR  belruc  ot 


ch. cAalii:     Ah. So-loe*i     t.to:     J.Job:    b, ffr.  ton;     ng, itnir: 


pie,  the  patSlc.  See  Voloas.]  'Id  make 
known  by  open  daclaratJoii.  ai  lawi,  de- 
creea.  tlduvi,  Ac;  to  pnbllah;  toaimoiuwa; 


Fronnilnitar  (prO'mul«it4r  or  prA-mul'- 

Cii),  n.  One  who  proniDlsalai  or  pub- 
ei;  one  wbo  makai  known  or  teachci 
pohllcly.     'An  old  Itsacy  to  the  premtU- 

jatm  of  the  Uw  of  liberty  '     WarbmUm. 

rmnnl^  (prA-mnir),  v-t.  pret  A  pp.  pro- 
mul^;  ppr.  pmui^du.  To  promnljate; 
to  pabllah  or  teach.  'Bnt  then  that  pirlTl- 
lese  waa  prsmutaad  ud  known.'  BiUiam. 
'  urtraordlnarr  doctrine!  theie  lor  the  age 
in  irtiich  Ihey  were  mmwi^^'    PntectL 

rTomnlsa(pr«-miaj'er),n.  9KatetaI-n- 
mudralDr.  '  The  fnmvigtn  ot  our  rellsloo, 
JeaOiChiiit  udhlaapottlea'    Atlerivry. 

hmMM  (pra-ni'oa),  n.  [Gr.  pro,  belore,uld 


£  IjbW  with  the  lace  downward :  contrary 
to  luySte.—t.  BtuhlDK  or  tilling  headlong 
otdownward.  'Down  thither pnne In  flight. 
JftlEon.  — t.  Sloping  dowDwanl:  hidlDed. 
'Apnma  and  dnUnc  land.'  Kaetmart. 
IW  •bna  IlH/rH>  idle  si  tka  xnit  bifu 

nataril  tend- 
ency; propenee;  dlipoaad :  nenally  in  an  III 
aenie;  ai,manprvM  to  erll.  prone  to  atrlfe, 
PTw  to  Intemperance,  protu  (a  deny  the 
truth.  proM  to  cluuige.  *Al  prone  to  mlt- 
pertorm't '  Sw.—O.  Ready 


and  eager.    SAo*. 
Pn^^  (prSnIlX  odt 


aatabenddi 


In  a  prone  manner 
1  downward! 
The  itate  of  being 
— " —  downward; 
look  down- 

9)  The  nata  of  lying  with  the  faea  down- 
ward; Dontrary  to  HfiteeH —     '■"  " ■ 

declivity;  aa.  the  vrvfienffa 
clluatlou  ol  mind,  heart. 
pualty;  dl^toaltlon;  aa. 
gratiflcatlon    -  •-    -■"- 


(e)  Deeoent; 
UlL  (iDIn. 


.'UL'    Atttrbtiry. 

PnUK  (prong),  n.  [A 
prop,  to  prod,  to  prick;  conp.  ,  . .  .  ._ 
thr^,  topoka.l  1.  A  iharp  pointed  Initrq. 
menl  'Prick  It  on  i  prntf  of  Iron.'  O. 
Sandyj.  — S.  The  aplka  ot  a  foA  or  ot  a  (Iml- 
lar  lutnmient ;  aa,  a  fork  ot  two  OT  three 
prmfft.  —  S  A  pointed  projection ;  aa,  the 
pranfft  ol  a  J"-'-  "rt— 

RDll((proi 


V^pe.tl 


(proDg'bnk; 

rureifrr  "which  Inhabibi  the  weetem  part* 
dI  North  America,  where  It  I*  called  the 
ODOl,  and  by  the  Canadian  hanten,  taML 
It  frequent*  the  plain*  In  nuoniBr  and  tlia 


ae^ullar  t 


hM  (prong'hfl). 
kk  theeartL 


(prfl-nomln-alk  a.     IL  pmrw- 
m.™.    .»,  .■■owoDS.)    Belonging  to  or  of 
the  nabu*  ol  a  pronoun. 
ProiianliiBlly(rrO-nam'ln«l-l]),adD.  With 
thaeSeetof 


In  Tirlne  of  the  qnalltle*  which  It  poMeaaei, 
nor  alwaja  dealgnate*  the  Mune  object,  but 
dealgnate*  dillerent  oblect*  aooording  to 
the  circumitance*  In  which  It  I*  need.  The 
perianal  pronount  In  BngUih  an  1,  Ckou 
or  inu,  ke.  (Aa.  it.  w*.  |w,  ud  thtg.     The 


e  called  the  utecedent;  aa,  Uie  man 
a,  the  thing  »AuA,  ~/ne>m>(aa'e*  pro- 


ud tMr.-Dnxm- 

t  which  point  ODt 

ir.  lilAer,  neiUer  — 


(Ay,  *M.  fcw,  our,  yom 
ffmnet  proneunt,  th 
thing*  ptediely.  a*  CA 
pnmeimt  are  eocA.  fi 

thing*  Indellnlto^,  a*  mm*,  BUer.'otiv,  ant, 
bU,  nicA.  FoMeaive.  demonetratlTat  diatet- 
bnllra,  and  indcAnlta  pronamu.  haTiag  the 
propertle*  both  ol  pronoana  ud  adJecUTc^ 


ilate  by  the  organ*  ol  apeech;  to 
Jculately;  to  apeak;  to  uUer. 

i.  To  utter  lonnall]',  olBclally,  or  •olemnly; 

aa.  tba  court  prDtuuneed  the  aentenee  at 


r  rhetorically;  to  dellTci 


i.  To  declare  or  aflirm ;  a*,  he  pmumnced 


„  make  dedara. 

uua;  HI  uiKc  an  opinion.  '  How  eonddently 

tae>er  men  protwune*  ol  themaelvea '    Dr. 

B.  Mm.    'Mor  can  jmmeuBo*  upon  It,* 

rennvton. 
PnnuniDcel  (prA-nonni'X  n.     Declaratian. 

'The  nnal pronounce  orcuon.'    MUHM. 
Proii(nincM.ble  (pr*.nDun«'B-b]),  o.    Cap- 

Pronoonoedttrfl-nounaO.a.  (Fr.  pronone*. 

Knonnced  ]   Strongly  marked  or  deflned : 
Ided. 

-ProiMnmoMaant(prB-uo(in>'ment).n.    The 

act  ol  pronoimcing ;  «  proclanuition ;  a  foT- 

Troaovaou  <pre-uoimi'«r).  n.  One  who 
nltera  or  declare*,    Aylff*. 

Fronoimid]tf(p[d-noun*1ng],(L  Pertain- 
ing to,  IndlcUlng.or  teaching  pronmiclatlon; 


_  (prC-nd'bi-al).  •>  [L.  pronuto. 
mv  vriiu  pretidei  over  marriage — pre,  for. 
ud  nvbe,  to  manyj  Preddlng  oTer  mar- 
riage. Cimgrmc.  [Eare] 
Prtmiioleiu  (prO-nU'kle-ni).  n.  In  phfiiel. 
a  unill  niaia  holding   the  poaltlon  of  a 

Pn)IiiUieia,1>Ia  t  (prS-nnn'iI-a-hll  a.  Pro- 
nounceable. 'Towel*  pnnuneuele  by  the 
Interteiture  of  a  conionant.'  Jtr.  Taiftor. 

FroniuidAl  ^>rd-nnn'ii-aU  a,    Pertaining 

PrommclMIiailta  (pro-n[|n'*l-a-men''tA),  n. 
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PromindaTn1iwito(pr6-nBn^th6»ii-mi-en^^t6), 
n.  &p.]  A  manifesto  or  proclamation;  a 
formal  announcement  or  declaration :  a 
pronouncement  Frequently  written  Pro- 
nundamtnto. 

FronimolAtion  (pr5-nun'8i-&"ihonX  n.  (Vt. 
vrononeiation,  from  L.  pnmuneiatio.  See 
niONOUMOB.  1  1.  The  act  of  pronouncing  or 
uttering  with  articulation ;  the  mode  of  ut> 
t«ring  words  or  letten ;  utterance ;  aa»  the 
pronuneiation  of  syllablea  or  words;  distinct 
or  Indistinct  pronunciation.— %  The  art  or 
manner  of  uttering  a  discourse  publicly  witii 
propriety  and  gracef ulneas :  now  called  de- 

Proniinclatiys  (prd-nun'sl-it-ir),  a.  L  Of 
or  pertaining  to  pronunciation ;  pronunda- 
tory.—2.tVttering  confidently;  dogmaticaL 
'The  confident  and  pronundaUve  school  of 
Aristotle.'    Bacon. 

Fxoniinclator  (pr&-nun'si-4t-dr),  n.  One 
who  pronounces. 

Fxoniinolatory  (prO-nun'si'a-to-riX  a.  Re- 
lating to  pronnndation. 

Froaui]lon(pr6-d'taki-onXfk  [Ofr.prooimion. 
See  Pbobm.  1  An  opening  or  innroduction; 
the  introduction  to  a  poem  or  song;  a  pre- 
face; a  proem. 

Fori^eCftil  how  oijr  rich/r»enniHt  naket 

Thy  glory  fly  alooK  the  Italian  i&eUli, 

la  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  Ddty.      TeM$^s0M. 

Proof  (prt»f).  n.  [Fr.  prcuvc  See  Pbovi.] 
L  Any  effort,  process,  or  operation  that  as- 
certains truth  or  fact;  a  test;  Ik  trial;  as,  to 
make  proqf  of  a  person's  trustworthiness  or 
of  the  truth  of  a  statement  *Only  this 
proqf  ru  of  thy  valour  make.'  Shak.— 
2.  what  serres  as  evidence;  what  proves  or 
establishes;  a  convincing  token  or  arsument; 
means  of  conviction;  ttiat  amount  of  evi- 
dence whidi  convinces  the  mind  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  truth  or  fact,  and  produces  beliet 

TtiSeslMitasalr 
Are  to  the  Jealous  coanrmationa  strong 
Kkfrto/i  of  holy  writ  Shmk. 

&t  The  thing  proved  or  experienced;  truth 
or  knowledge  gathered  by  experience ;  ex- 
perience. 


Tis  a  common /fiM^ 
That  lowUnen  is  young  ambitioa  s 


ladder.      Shak. 


4.  The  stato  of  having  been  tried  and  hav- 
ing stood  the  test ;  flmmess  or  hardness 
that  resists  impression,  or  jrielda  not  to 
force;  impenetrability  of  plursical  bodies: 
qpedflcally  applied  to  arms  of  defence;  im- 
penetrable armour.  'In  strong  proof  of 
ohasUty  weU-armU'  Shak.  'Arms  of 
proqf.*  Drydon.—B.  A  test  applied  to  cer- 
tain manufactured  or  other  articles;  the  act 
of  testing  the  strength  of  aloohollc  spirits, 
so  called  from  a  mode  formerly  practised, 
called  the  gunpowder-proof.  Spirit  was 
poured  over  gunpowder  and  the  vapour  set 
flro  to.  If  it  fired  the  gunpowder  it  was 
oocr  proof.  If  it  damped  the  powder,  so 
that  the  spirit  burned  without  isniting  the 
powder,  it  was  undtr  yroof.  Hence,  also 
the  degree  of  strength  In  spirit— The  proof 
spirit  of  commerce  has  been  defined  by  act  of 
parliament  to  be  'such  as  shall  at  the  tom- 
peratun  of  fifty-one  degcees  of  Fahronheif  s 
thermometer  weigh  twelve-thirteenths  of 
an  equal  measuro  of  distilled  water.'  See 
under  Alcohol.— iVo^f  qf  gwnpomdsr.  a 
test  of  stnngth,  one  ounce  of  powder  being 
used  with  a  24-pound  ball,  which  must  be 
driven  a  distance  of  not  less  than  260  yards. 
—Proqf  of  ordnance  and  tmott  omM,  tests 
by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure  and  firing 
heavy  chazges.— «.  In  printing^  a  rough  im- 
pression of  a  sheet,  taken  for  correction. 
A  first  proof  is  the  impression  taken  with 
all  the  errors  of  workmanship.  Aftor  this< 
Is  corrected,  another  impression  is  printed 
with  mon  can,  to  send  to  the  author:  this 
is  termed  a  6Uan  proqf.  Wlien  this  Is  cot- 
rected  by  the  author,  and  the  types  altered 
accordingly,  another  proof  is  taken  and  care> 
fuUy  read  over:  this  is  called  the  prou 
proqf.— 1.  In  ongr.  an  imprenion  taken  from 
an  engraving  to  prove  the  state  of  it  during 
the  proffress  of  executing  it;  also,  an  early 
imiwestton.  or  one  oi  a  limited  number, 
taken  bef ora  the  letters  to  be  inserted  an 
engnven  on  the  plate.  It  is  called  %  proqf- 
in^romion  or  proqf -prinL  and  is  considered 
the  best,  because  taken  bef  on  the  plate  is 
worn. 

Proof  (pr5f  X  o-  Impenetrable ;  able  to  re- 
sist, physically  or  morallv;  as,  WMlUt-proqf, 
tnhpnx^,  proqf  against  shot 

Now  pot  your  shields  before  your  hearts  aad  ight 
With  bearu  more  /w^thaa  shields.  SMmJk. 

It  is  often  followed  by  to  or  o^tnff  befon 


the  thing  nsisted.  '  Proqf  agawH  all  temp- 
tation.'   JfOtOfL 

He  past  eq>ression  lived. 
Pr9^t0  (Uadabk.  Dryden. 

[In  its  adjectival  use  proqf  Is  elliptical  for 
qf  proqf.} 

Proof-arm  (prOf-irmO. «.  t  To  arm  as  with 
proof;  to  arm  so  as  to  make  secure. 

A  delicate,  and  knows  it. 
Aadontofthat/rw«r-anMrhersel£,    BtmH,&-Fl. 

Proof- house  (prt»f'housX  n.  A  house 
fitted  up  for  proving  the  bamls  of  fire- 
arms. 

Proofless  (prtyfles),  a.  Wanting  sufficient 
evidence  to  induce  belief;  not  proved.  BoyU. 

ProoHMflily  (prOf'les-liX  adv.  Without 
pro^    '  ProqfituHy  asserted. '    Boyle. 

Rt>Of-pla]ie(pr5rplan),7k  Intf^tasmall, 
thin  metallic  disc,  insulated  on  a  non-con- 
ducting handle,  by  which  electricity  may  be 
canried  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is  used 
bi  experimenta  on  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity on  conductors.  Whenitislaidagainst 
tiie  surface  whose  electric  density  it  is  in- 
tended to  measun,  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the  surface,  and  takes  the  charge  due 
to  the  area  which  it  covers,  which  charge  may 
be  carried  to  an  electrometer  and  tested. 

Proof-mrlntQDr^prlntXn.  SeePRoor.n.7. 

Proof-sheet  (prOfshdtX  n.  in  mrimdng,  a 
rough  impression  of  a  sheet  Bee  fBOOF,  n.  S. 

Proof-spmt  (prttfspi-ritX  n.  Spirit  of  a 
certain  alcoholic  stnngth.   See  PROor,  n.  6. 

Proof-text  Q;>rOf  tekstX  n.  A  passage  of 
Scriptun  nued  upon  for  proving  a  doc- 
trine, Ac 

Pro-ostraonm QirfrKM^tra-kumX n.  IntooH. 
the  homy  pen  of  the  belemnite.    HtuDUy. 

Prop  (prop),  fi.  [Probably  a  Celtic  word : 
Ir.  propokt  OaeL  prop,  a  prop  or  support; 
but  the  word  also  occurs  in  the  other  Teu- 
tonic languages  besides  English:  D.proppen, 
to  prop  or  support ;  Dan.jprop,  Bw.propp»  O. 
l)roo^,acork,a  stopper.]  That  which  sustains 
an  incumbent  weighi;  that  on  which  any- 
thing reste  for  support;  a  fulcrum ;  a  sup- 
port ;  a  stay :  as,  a  prop  for  vines ;  a  prop 
for  an  old  building. 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  iht/rtf 
That  doth  sustain  my  house.  Shmk. 

Prop  (PropX  v.t  pnt  A  pp.  propped;  japt. 
propping.  1.  To  support  or  pnvent  from 
falling  by  placing  something  under  or 
against;  as,  to  prop  a  fence  or  an  old  build- 
ing.—! To  support  by  standing  under  or 
against;  as,  a  pillar  to  jm)p up  a  roof.  'Till 
the  brk^ht  mountains  prop  th*  incumbent 
sky.'  Pope.—Z.  To  support;  to  sustain,  in  a 
general  sense ;  as,  to  prop  a  declining  in- 
stitution. 

Prop»deatl&  Propndeiitieal  Cpr5-p€-dfi'- 

tik,  pr&-p6-dn'tik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  pro- 
padeutics  or  the  introduction  to  anv  art  or 
science;  pertaining  to  or  giving  preliminary 
instruction:  instructing befonhand. 

PropadeatlCS  (pr6-p6-dQ'tiksX  n.  [Or. 
propaideuAt  to  Instruct  befcH^and,  from 
pro,  before,  and  paideud,  to  instruct,  to 
educate,  from  pau,  paidoe,  a  child.]  The 
preliminary  learning  connected  with  any  art 
or  science;  the  bodvof  knowledge  and  of 
rules  necessary  for  the  study  of  some  par- 
ticular art,  science,  Ac 

Propagmhle(prop'^a-ga-blXa-  [SeePRO- 
PAOATB.]  LOspable  of  being  propagated  or 
of  being  continued  or  multiplied  by  natural 
generauon  or  production. 

Such  creatures  as  are  produced  each  hy  to  pdcuHar 
seed  coBstitnte  a  distinct /rvi^vtfaMr  sort  of  creatures. 

2.  CapaUeof  beingqveadorextendedby  any 
means,  as  tenets,  doctrines^  or  prindplea. 
Propaganda  (prop-a^gan'daX  n.  [L.  See 
PBOPAOAn.  ]  L  A  name  gencnlly  given  to 
those  institutions  by  means  of  whlob  Chris- 
tianity is  propagated  in  heathen  countries, 
mon  particulJsrIy  to  an  association,  the  con- 
,  jn  depnq^aganda/de  (for  propagat- 
,  the  faithx  estaSlishea  at  Eome  by  Ore- 

£>ry  XY.  in  1822  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
Oman  Catholicism  througnont  the  world, 
now  charged  witii  the  management  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  missions,  fience— 2.  Any 
kind  of  institution  or  qrstem  for  proselytizing 
or  for  propagating  apecnliarset  of  doctrines. 

(In  France)  oa  tiie  one  hand  there  is  the  clerico. 
monarchical  tradition,  which  seeks  order  by  the 
sappresiioa  of  Individual  reason  and  national  liber- 
tin;  oath*  other  hand  there  b  an  anarchist /r«!M. 
gmndm^  which  promises  prosperity  and  unbounded 
pleasure  diroufh  die  sappreision  of  churches  and 
governments.  CtttttiH^.  Ittw, 

The  rules  of  the  assodaiion  (the  National  Secular 
Society)  inform  us  that  It  is  the  duty  of  an  '  active 
meoU>er' to  promote  the  drculatioa  of  secuUr  Utera* 


ture  and  renerallv  to  aid  the  Free*thooght  P^'*^ 
£ttM^  of  his  neighbourhood.  ^oLKev. 

PropagandlsmCprop-s-gandlzmXa.  (F^xun 
profpagania.}  The  syvtem  or  practtoe  of 
propagating  tenets  or  principles. 

The  governor-general  rejcrfns  that  religio«B/»v^- 
gantUsm  would  most  certainly  rouse  the  resentment 
of  the  natives,  and  produce  an  explosion  of  religio«is 
passions  which  would  end  in  a  rel^^io«s  war. 

PropagandlBt  (prop-a-gand'ist).  n.  (^'m 
propaganda.]  One  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  spread  of  any  system  of  prindplea. 


Bonaparte  selected  a  body  toconpoee  Us  Sanhe- 
drim otpo&ticMl/n^mgmHdutt.  X.  ##WcA. 

Propagate  (proi/a-gat),  v.t  pnt  A  pp.  pro- 
pagated;  ppr.  propagating.  [L.  propago, 
propaaatUM,  to  peg  down,  to  set,  to  propa- 
gate, to  enlarge— pro,  before,  forward,  and 
paa,  root  of  pango,  to  fasten,  fix.  set^  plant 
(Whence  paction,  eompaett  impinge^  cc).] 

1.  To  cononue  or  mulUply  by  generatkm  or 
successive  nproduction ;  to  cause  to  repro- 
duce itself:  implied  to  animals  and  plants ; 
as,  to  pn^itagate  a  breed  of  horsn  or  sheep ; 
to  propagate  any  species  of  fruit-tne. 

It  is  an  elder  brother's  duty  so 

To /n^^tU'a/r  his  family  and  name.        Otwt^. 

2.  To  q>read  from  person  to  person  or  from 
place  toplaoe;  to  carryforward  or  onward ; 
to  diffuse ;  to  extend ;  as,  to  propagate  a  re- 
port; to  pr0p<Mae«  the  Christian  religion. — 
8.t  To  augment;  to  increase. 

Criefii  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  la  oiy  breast, 
Which  thou  wUt/rv/MSfoi^.  SMoM. 

4.  To  generate;  to  beget;  to  produce;  to 
originate. 

SupentidottS  notions  /r»/mgmted  In  inCuicy  are 
hardly  ever  totally  eradicated.  Jti€Mmrd$0m, 

Stn.  To  multiply,  continue,  increase,  spread, 

diffuse,  disseminate,  promote. 
Propagate  (prop'»-g&tx  v.v  To  have  vooni^ 

or  usue:  to  be  nproduced  or  multiplied  by 

generation,  or  by  new  shooto  or  plants. 

'To  draw  nutrition,  propagate  and  rot' 

Pope. 

No  need  that  thoa 
Should'st  /rt^aifaie,  mh^uAy  infinite. 
And  through  alinumbea  absolute,  though 


Propagation  (prop-a-^'shon),  fi.  (L. 
propagatio,  pn^pagationie,  a  proiwgating  of 
vines  and  uees.]  1.  The  act  of  propa- 
gating; the  continuance  or  multiplication 
of  the  kind  or  species  by  generation  or  re- 
production ;  as,  the  propagation  of  animals 
or  plants.  In  i^e  greater  number  of  plante 
propantion  is  effected  naturally  by  means 
of  seeds ;  but  many  plants  an  also  propa- 
gated by  the  production  of  runners  or  latml 
shoots,  which  spread  along  the  surface  of 
tiie  soil,  and  root  at  the  jolnte  w  bnda, 
from  which  they  send  up  new  plants.  Plants 
an  also  propagated  by  sucken  or  sid*- 
shoote  from  the  roots,  and  by  various  otlMr 
natural  means.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
artificially  by  cuttings,  grafting,  budding, 
inarohing,  Ac. 

There  b  not  in  nature  any  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, but  all  come  by/rv/iv*'*^*  Jf'V- 

2.  The  spreading  or  extension  of  anything ; 
diffusion;  as,  iht  propagation  of  nporta; 
the  propaoiUion  of  the  goq>el  among  the 
pagans.— 3.t  Increase;  extensimi;  angmen- 
tauon ;  enlargement  *The  jwvtpa^afion  of 
their  empin.     South. 

Propagauye  (prop'a-git-iv).  «.  Having 
the  power  of  propagation ;  propagating. 

Evcty  man  owes  more  of  his  being  to  Analgbty 
God  than  to  his  natural  parents,  whose  very  pr^fpm' 
mtUiv*  fiscuUy  was  at  first  givca  to  the  homaa  aatare 
Dy  the  only  virtue,  eficacy,  and  eaergy  of  the  divine 


rowimiision  and  institution. 


M.Hmtt, 


Propagator  (prop'a-gitte).  n.  One  who 
propagates;  one  who  continues  by  genera- 
tion or  succeesive  production;  one  who 
causes  to  n;>read;  a  promoter.  'Socrates 
the  greatest  propagalor  of  morality.*  ^d- 
diaon.  The  term  is  given  in  nurseries  to  ooe 
whose  business  it  is  to  propsgate  plants  by 
budding,  grafting.  Ac 

Propago  V'^P'^'S^X  >*^  [L.,a  layer  or  riioot] 
A  Usrm  applied  bv  the  older  botanlste  to 
the  branch  laid  down  in  the  prooeaa  of 
layering. 

Propagnlimi  (prA-pag^-lum).  n.  In  6et  an 
offshoot  or  germinating  bud  attached  1^  a 
thickishstauc  to  the  pannt  plant  Baifemr. 

Propale  (prd-pftl').  v.t  To  pnbUah;  to 
disclose.    SirW7SeoU.    [Soot<£.) 

Propareilt(pr0^rent).n.  OneiriioalaBds 
in  the  place  <rf  a  parent 

Proped  (prd'P«41t  *^  (^  P*^*  '^>  *^  P"* 
scaif.  afoot]   The  name  given  to  the  soft, 

fleshy,  inarticulate,  pedif orm  ai^poidages  of 


Pftte,  fir,  fat,  full;       mS,  met^  hto;       pine,  pin;     D6te,  not,  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oH,  pound;      tt,  8c.  abtme;     9,  Sc.  ley. 


ccrtaiD  Ikrm.  plmosd  bahlnd 
and  dliappeiiiDff  In  tho  matai 


ppr.  pnnuUZif.  (L  praftUe—prntarwiK 
■Dd  jhUo.  to  ^ra,  u  In  uniBtl,  iufl.  in 
■wj,  eampuMm,  Ac.]     To  ditTc  larvui 


W&imoI 


PnpeUoBt  (prt-p^'mtx  <>.   DilTiiiafot- 

wnnl ;  prapelliiv. 
fniptilar  (pr^pel'Mt.  n.  Omwkoortlwt 
wtubh  pnpeli  1  UMianlljr,  ■  coatrlnnca 
lor  pKHUIiw  ■  lUHB-TaHl,  ooiuliUnc  of 
m  Binl  bb^  <m  u  till  ptnllel  with  the 
lud,  and  KKlTins  b«DM>th  the  cnitios  of 
lb*  mtar,  uwdir  at  Iheatomaf  Uwiblp. 

Irapmptiem  ^r^pntfU-kon),  ».  (Or., 
tens  jv(ip«Bip«,(i>  wnd  forth.]  Ib  liUm- 
bin,  ■  pnatfeu  kddiMi  to  one  aboat  to 
dapin  on  ■  lonnv, 

PrnMnAt  (pi^pnd'f,  ■.(  [L.  ptvprndto. 
prapnuum—pre,  tonmd,  mi  pmOta,  to 
\KDf,  bssBe,  pnpmm.]  To  l«u  tomrd ; 
to  loolliio;  to  bo  mvnaa  or  dtipoaad  In 
!*Toar  of  urthtac-    akat. 

JhopaadHurl  (prA-p«Dd'«n->l),  n.  [B«» 
■bora;  ]  L  A  loufaw  tonrd :  buUnatlon ; 
tandsun'ol  d«dt*  to  aDithlmt.—li.  AtUmtlra 
*-■"— •tlon.    air  M.  Bait.    [San.] 

dMtt  {pT6-pand'aDt).  a.    (Sm  Fro- 


FrwpBBI«(pc6-pena^a.  [L  prapntiiu,  bang- 
ing forwarda,  pcDiwitliia.  S«a  PtoraND.] 
I-oanlng  towrt  1b  amoral  MmB;  InoUnBd; 
dlnoaod,  altlMr  to  sood  or  onl ;  prooa. 
'  Womoi  vrswHM  and  lacIbuUa  (o  boU- 
naa.'    faster. 

EraiMtIM]/  (prt-nnrilL  orfv.  In  a  pro- 
nmaamuuur;  wfthBatur' '— ' 


be&vpTopanaa; 


aamiwm'to  dlimei  Id  tha  bodr.'  Dmne. 
mpeOiloB  (pns-pcn'dwaX  >>.  tfi.  p^vti*- 
lisn;  L.  srgp«ui>,|)nip(lu)0nu,  iDcUnatlon, 
DTopandt]'.  SMnumtD.]  l.  Tha  itata  at 
being  propenaei  prapenij^.    [Obaoleta  or 

1  TlwatBlaoTooiidlUanol  tandlog  to  more 


K  applied  to  a 

■  partlcnUr  panonor  thing:  op- 
poaed  to  fsmtiuii:  ai  Shalupere,  Itoiait, 
JoUb*  dMBf.  London.  Kdlnbni^.  Imblln. 


Henoa— 7.  Proper!/  ao  c^ted ;  real ;  aetuaL 
'Thegafdanpnipfr.'    SirW.Settt. 


l  Well-fDRnad:  haudmna;  of  good  appear- 
uiee,  'A  BToper  cbili'  Heb.  it  tt  [Ob- 
lolete  or  ObsoleaDeni  ] 


il  chuvai;  ai,  cm  a  field  0 
r.—li.  AppIlHl  Ironlcallj. 


1*  flowor  or  tm>- 


tblng  ilngle ;  as,  a  prav 
which  iapporta  onlf  a  Bi 

Ufloatlon. — Prater  feud, ,  _  „^ 

and  gennlna  tend  beld  bj  para  miUtarj  ler- 
iit».—Pnptr)uriiiHtaBn,litScoUlttw,aiEt 


c«itl]nt& :  M.  pnatr  angn :  snpir  gi 

tVnIgar.l 

nopinfol 


1 1  Cpn)p'<r>4tl «,  t  and  i.    [L  nv- 

tptnty/n^  to  naiten.]    To  ti»Ahi 

PropgntlOILl  (prop^r-l'ahoD),  a.    Act  of 
properatlns  or  Mitanlng:  haats. 
fe^Wiipwii*  jpro-perfapflmX «.  (flrprv- 

aia  the  panult— prn  Mdon,  and  jHrApod  to 
draw  roiuuL  to  man  ■  Towet  or  word  with 
tbadmunOei— p(rt.  aronnd,  and  maS,  to 
draw,]  In  Oreelr  pnt.  a  word  bavuig  the 
J ■ •  —  the  pannlt 


UMboBghl  diy  wr  (^  dM /n^it^r 
AnrUiuWaw  LIM. 
FtVB^bMr  (profo^  v,l  ptot.  pnplutUd; 
■ — '—   •  Tontterpiadldloiilllo 


S.  The  eiclnaiTe  right  of  poiaaMing;  enloj- 
ing,  and  dlqHMing  of  a  ulng;  ownenhlp. 
It  la  eltber  ■  ^t  QBlbnltea  In  point  of 
J — u J ^j_.  ..  pointol  ("- 


■t^L^^^^" 


1.  The  labjact  of  inch  a  right;  tb*  Ihlng 
owned;  that  to  which  a  petaon  hai  Ibe  Iral 
tide  wbBthir  In  hli  poaaei^on  or  not,  as  an 
aetata,  whetbar  In  land^  bnltdlng^  gooda, 
monej,  Ac  In  BnglM  lau  proparb  la 
dirided  Inlo  r»I  and  ptnonal.  and  In  SmU 
lav  Into  lieriUMt  anif  nicioMf.     Bee  Iheee 


IL  Partlojpatlon. 


Implaaent ;  a  tool ;  spedHoallT,  la 
ofKf.  a  etage  raqnlslte ;  an;  aitlole  ni 
MIT  to  be  pivdnced  In  the  soene. 


Fropertyt  (pro'pir-tix  «.i.  i.  To  invut 
wifli  qnaUtlta. 

1.  To  take  aa  oae'i  own:  to  appropiiate.  '  I 
amtoohlgh  bomtobesniMfiM.'    Sliak. 

Pniiwrty  -  man  (pia'pir-tl-tnan jL  n.  The 
man  In  charge  (^ouproperUaa.  Hut  li.  the 
stage  raqnUlML  the  attlolea  oaad  bj  aotoca 
or  required  on  the  itage  of  a  thaatn. 

FlOlMTlJ-IMm  (mvptr-U-rtim),  n.  Tbo 
mom  In  a  theatn  In  which  the  stage  jro- 
parlta  an  kept. 

A^Mltr-Ux  9roV«T-U-takalL  n.  A  direct 
tax  impoaed  onlhe  pcopert;  of  Indlvldiula, 
amooDttng  to  a  conain  penenlage  on  the 
estimatad  Taloe  at  their  propart)'. 

tmgiUMiM  (pcoTa^la),  n.  lar.  nnhaii^ 
from  pn/AaHatt,  to  show  baonhand— pn, 
ba[ac*.judrAaM.toiboirl  In«*d.^«f- 

•SKji'lO.ft.  p< 


1.  An  biterpretar;  a  nokeaman.  Kx.  tU  L— 
Tit  PT^t$,  that  dltUoD  of  the  saored 
writings  which  acoordtng  to  the  Jaws  In- 
cluded Josboa,  Jadgea,  f  and  II.  Samuel, 
I,  and  IL  Kli^i,  Isaiah,  J( 


Jew*,  a  acbool  or  ooUag*  in  which  jti 
men  were  edncatad  and  qnaUllad  lor  nnbiii; 
teacheia.    Thcaa  ttudeota  were  called  wni 


t^  Uu  pnpluta. 
PniplMtMg  (profat-ee).  ._ 

phat;  a  woman  who  foretalli  future  i 
aa  "!'<■"■.  Deborah,  Bnldah,  Anna, 


w,  wlgi     wh,  leUg; 


FBOFHBTIO 
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PROPORTIONABLE 


PtoplietiC  (pr6-fefe1k),  a.  1.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  prophet  or  prophecy;  having 
the  character  of  prophecy:  oontumng  pro- 
phecy ;  aa.  pn^tic  wiitinga.— 2.  Fresage- 
hil;  predictive:  with  q^  before  the  thing 
foretold. 

And  fean  are  oft  trofhetic  of^  event    DrytUn. 

Proil]l6tlcal(pr&-fefik-aIX  a.  Same  aa  Pro- 

phetie,    'The  counsela  of  a  wiae  and  then 

prophetiecU  friend.'    Wotton. 
mq;»li«ticallty  (pr6-fet'ik-al'l-tiX  n.    Pio- 

pheticalneaa.    C^eridge.    [Rare.] 
ROPlietioUly  (prO-fef ik-al-li),  adv.    In  a 

prophetic  manner;  by  way  of  prediction;  in 

the  manner  of  prophecy. 

She  sighed,  and  thus>fK^AcMca//>  spoke. 

Dryden. 

nroikh«tlcalne88  (pr6-f efik-al-neaX  n.  Qaa- 
11^  of  being  prophetical.    [Bare.  ] 

Ihropbetiiet  (profet-Iz),  v.i.  pret  prophet- 
itea;  PPT.  pn^utiHng.  To  give  prediction. 

Nature  ...  so  doth  warnii^  send 

By /r«!^Mett*iM£^  dxeams.  Danitl. 

Prophoarlct(pr6-for'ik),a.  [Gr.  propAonfcof, 
from  pntphora,  a  brmging  forward— pro, 
forward,  and  pA«i^,  to  bring.]  Enunciative^ 
Wright. 

Prop^laotlQ.  Propbylaotloal  (pr6-fl-iak'- 

tik,  pr6-fl.lartik-«lX  «.  [Or.  prvj^ylaktir 
Aof,  ^m  prophyUuad,  to  prevent,  to  guard 
against— pro,  o^ore,  and  phyUut6.  to  pre- 
aerve.]  In  fiMd  preventive;  defending  from 
diaease. 

Medidne  Is  distrftrated  Into  frophylattitk,  or  the 
art  of  presorrUidr  health;  and  therapeutlck.  or  the 
art  of  resttwinir  health.  Wam. 

FroikbylaotlC  (prO-fl-Iak'tik),  n.  A  medi. 
dne  which  preaervea  or  defends  against 
diseaae;  a  preventive. 

PropbylazlB  (prft-fl-lak'siaX  n.  [Or.  See 
PROPHTLAona  ]  In  mtd.  the  guarding 
against  or  taking  measorea  to  prevent  dia- 
ease; preventive  or  preservative  treatment 

PtOplnatLon  (prft-pl-ni'shonX  «.  [L  pro- 
p^iio.  See  below.]  The  act  of  pledging 
or  drlxddng  first,  and  then  offering  the  cup 
to  another.    Abp.  Potter. 

ftoplne(i^r&-pln0^  v.t.  pret  &pp.  propined; 
ppr.  propining.  [L.  propino,  from  Or.  pro- 
pin6,  to  drink  before  or  to  one— pro,  before, 
and  pind,  to  drink.]  1.  To  pledge  in  drink- 
ing; to  drink. 

The  lovely  sorceress  nrixed.  and  to  the  prince 
Health,  j^,  and  peace  >nqM>Mrf.  Smart. 

2.t  To  offer  in  kindness,  aa  a  cup  to  drink. 
Jer.  Taylor.  — 8.  t  To  expose;  to  subject 

Unless  we  would  fr9pin*  both  ourselves  and  our 
cause  unto  open  and  Just  derision.  Fotherby. 

Froirtne  t  (pr^-pbO,  n.  A  present;  a  ^\ 
drink-money. 

Propinquate  (prft-pln'kwftt),  t.i,  pret  pro- 
pinqtuued;  ppr.  propinquating.  [L.  prtK 
ptn^iio,  to  approach.]  To  approach;  to  be 
near. 

ProiltlUllll^  (prd-pin'kwi-ti),  n.  [L.  pro- 
pinquitat,  from  propinqwf,  from  prope, 
near,  nigh;  whence  also  (ap)pnNidi.]  l.Near- 
ness  in  place;  neighbonrnood.  J2ay.— 2.Near- 
ness  in  time.  Sir  T.  Broume.^^  Nearness 
of  blood;  kindred. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Prvf^tquity,  and  property  of  blood.         Shah. 

ProptonateCprt^pi-^nitln.  In  eA«m.  a  com- 
pound of  propionic  add  and  a  base.    See 

PROPIOMia 

Prqplone  (prypi-dni  n.  (CsHioO.)  An  oily 
volatile  liquid,  produced  bv  the  destructive 
distillation  of  certain  propionatea.  Ac. 

Proptonlo  <prO-pi-on'ik),  a.  rOr.  pro,  be- 
fore, and  vMdn^  fat]  Applied  to  an  acid 
(CsH«0|),  the  third  member  of  the  acetic 
smea  obtained  from  ftmber,  sour  coooa-nut 
milk,  Ac  It  is  of  interest  aa  being  the 
flnt  organic  compound  obtained  dirocUy 
from  carbonic  anhydride.  Propionic  acid 
ia  monobasic,  forming  saita  called  propio- 
nates. 

ProplthecoB  (pr&-pi-thdlnis),  yl  [Or.  pro, 
before,  and  puhikoe,  an  ape.]  A  genua  of 
quadrupeds  allied  to  the  lemurs,  out  dis- 
nnguished  from  them  by  a  shf^ter  muzxle, 
rounded  ears,  by  the  marked  dispropor- 
tion in  length  between  its  hinder  and  an- 
terior extremities,  as  well  as  by  the  number 
and  form  of  its  teeth.  One  species  only,  the 
diadem  lemur  (P.  diadema),  is  known.  It 
is  a  native  of  Madagascar.  The  head  and 
body  are  27  inches  long,  and  the  tail  17. 
The  face  is  naked. 

Propltiable  (prd-pi'shi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  propiuated ;  that  may  be  made  pro- 
pitious. 

Propitiate  (prO-pi'shi-itX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 


propitiated;  ppr.  propitiating.  [L.  propitio, 
prqpiiiatum,  to  propitiate.  See  Propi- 
tious. ]  To  appease  and  render  favourable : 
to  make  propiuous;  to  conciliate.  'What 
offerings  mi^  propitiate  the  fair.'   WdUer. 

Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  raf^. 

The  Kod>n;^iM0^  and  the  pest  assuage.     Pes^. 

Propitiate  (prO-pi'8hi-&tX  «.i  To  make  pro- 
pitiation or  atonement 

PropltiatLon  (pr5-pi'shi-&"shon  ).  n.  L  The 
act  of  propitiating:  the  act  of  making  pro- 
pitious.—2.  In  theoL  the  atonement  or  aton- 
ing sacrifice  offered  to  Ood  to  assuage  his 
wrath  and  render  him  propitioua  to  sinners. 

He  is  the /n^itiattoH  tot  our  sins,    t  John  \L  a. 

Propitiator  (prd-pi'shi-it^r^  n.  One  who 
propitiatea.   Johnton. 

Ropitiatorlly  (pr&-pi'shi-&-to-ii-liX  adv. 
By  wav  of  propitiation. 

PropiuatCOT  (prd-pi'shi-a-to-riX  a.  Having 
the  power  to  make  propitious;  aa,  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice. 

The  notion  otm/ro^Oiatory  sacrifice  is,  that  it  pro* 
cures  the  pardon  of  all  sins  to  the  offender. 

^b^.  Shttr^. 

Propitiatory  (prd-pi'shi-&-to-riX  n.  In  Jew- 
iih  antiq.  the  mercy-seat ;  the  ud  or  cover 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  lined  within  and 
without  with  plates  of  gold.  '  He  (the  Hes- 
sias)  the  true  ark  of  the  covenant;  the  only 
propitiatory  by  his  blood.'    Bp.  Pearton. 

FropitloaB  (prO-pi'shusX  a.  [L.  vropitiut. 
favourable,  generally  supposed  to  oe  formed 
from  pro.  before,  forward,  and  peto.  to  seek, 
to  make  for  by  flying,  the  word  thus  pri- 
marily referring  to  a  bird  whose  flight  is  of 
happy  augury.  ]  L  Favourably  din>osed  to- 
wards a  ];>erBon;  ready  to  grant  a  favour  or 
indulgence;  favourable:  land;  diqx>sed  to 
be  gracious  or  merciful;  ready  to  forgive 
sins  and  bestow  blessings. 

My  Maker,  be  >n^f/MKr  while  I  speak  1  Mittm. 

Would  bat  thy  sister  Marda  htfrefitious 
To  thy  friends'  vows.  Addison. 

2.  Affording  favourable  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances; as,  a  promtioue  season. 
PropitiOUBly  (pr6-pi'Bhus-liX  a<f  V.  In  a  pro- 
pitious manner;  favourably;  kindly. 

So  when  a  taaat  ^ro/itiousfy  invites. 
Improve  her  fitvours.  and  indulge  her  flights. 

PropitlOUBIiess  (prO-pl'shua-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  propitious:  (a) 
kindness;  disposition  to  treat  another 
kindly;  disposition  to  foigive^  (6)  Favour- 
ableness. 'PropiCioujnMt  of  climate.'  Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Propla8ili(i>reh[>lazm),YL  iOr.proplatma— 
pro,  before,  andpioMd,  to  mould  or  model] 
A  mould ;  a  matrix.  '  Those  shells  serving 
as  propUumi  or  moulds  to  the  matter  which 
so  filled  them.'   Woodward. 

Proplastic  (prO-plas'tik).  a.  [See  Pbo- 
PLASX.  ]    Forming  a  mould  or  cast 

ItOPlastics  (prG-plas'tiks),  n.  [See  above.] 
The  art  of  making  moulds  for  castings,  Ac. 

Propodium  (prO-pd'di-umX  n.  [Or.  pro, 
before,  and  poue.  podoe,  a  foot]  In  zooL  the 
anterior  pan  of  the  foot  in  moUuscs. 

In  the  Heteropoda,  however,  and  in  the  wing* 
shells  (Strombidae),  the  foot  edUUu  a  division  into 
three  portions— «n  anterior,  the  'frt^cdiMnt^  a  mid- 
dle, the  *  mesopodium.'  and  a  pottenor  lobe,  or  *  me- 
tapodium.'  H.  A.  NickoUvn. 

PropcdiB  (priypo-lis),  tk  [Or.  pro,  before, 
ana  poKf,  city.]  A  red,  resinous,  odorous 
subsunoe  having  some  resemblance  to  wax 
and  smelling  like  storax.  collected  from  the 
viscid  buds  of  various  trees ;  used  by  bees 
to  stop  the  holes  and  crevioea  in  their  hivea 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air,  to 
strengthen  the  cells,  Ac. 

Propono  (pr&-pdn'X  v.t.  [L.  propano,  to 
propose— pro,  before,  and  p(mo,  to  plao&] 

1.  To  propose:  to  propound.    *  Doctrine 

prop&ned  and  thrust  into  their  hearta  with 
words  sweeter  than  honey.'    Bp.  Cooerdale. 

2.  In  Set^  law,  to  state ;  to  bnng  forward. 
—Pleae  proponed  and  repetted,  in  Soote  law, 
those  pleas  which  have  been  stated  in  a 
court,  and  repelled  previous  to  decree  being 
given. 

Proponent  (pr^-pd'hentX  n,  [L.  proponene 
—pro,  before,  and  pono,  to  place.]  (me  that 
makes  a  proposal,  or  lays  down  a  fooposi- 
tion. 

For  mysterious  things  of  fisith  rely 

On  thc/ro/ottent,  heaven's  authority.    Dtyden. 

Proponent  (prd-pd'nentX  a.  Making  pro- 
posals; proi>osing. 

n^oporoon  (pr5-pdr'8hon^  n.  [L.propor- 
tio—pro,  before,  andportM,  part  or  share. 
See  rosnoN.]  l.  Tne  comparative  rela- 
tion of  one  thing  to  another  in  respect  to 


sixe,  ouantity,  or  degree;  equal  or 
sponduig  degree. 

He  must  be  little  skilled  in  the  worid  who  tUnks 
that  men's  talking  much  or  little  shaU  hold  j 
only  to  their  knowledge. 

Several  nations  are  recovered  ottt  of  their  i 
in  froportimt  as  they  converse  more  or 
those  of  the  refonned  churches.  Addismm. 

2.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  another  or  to 
the  whole,  with  respect  to  ma^oitude;  the 
relative  aize  and  arrangement  of  parta ;  aa» 
the  proportion  of  the  parts  oi  an  edUkse,  or 
of  tne  human  body. 

The /ni^0r/£Mix  are  so  wdl  arranged  that  oocblne 
appears  to  an  advantage.  Additmn. 

Formed  in  the  best  >n;^»r^i;mx  of  her  sex,  Roweaa 
was  tall  in  stature,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  attract 
observation  oo  account  of  superior  height 

sir  ttr.  Saiee. 

Z.  Symmetrical  arrangement,  distributian, 
or  adjustment;  the  proper  relation  of  parta 
in  a  whole;  symmetry;  as,  the  Umba  are  out 
of  proportion  to  the  body. 

No  man  of  the  present  age  is  equal  In  the  strenKtii. 
frotortioH,  and  knitting  ot  his  limbs  to  the  Heresies 
ofFarneae.  Drydem. 

4.  That  which  falls  to  one's  lot  when  a  whole 

is  divided  according  to  a  rule  or  pzinc^de; 

Just  or  equal  share;  lot 

Let  the  women ...  do  the  same  things  In  tbeir 
pn>p«rtions  and  capacities.  7«r.  TmyUr. 

6.t  Fonn*  shape;  figure.  Shak.—^  In  moOh, 
the  equality  or  similarity  of  ratioa,  ratio 
being  the  relation  which  one  quanti^  beara 
to  another  of  the  same  kind  in  respect  of 
magnitude;  or  proportion  ia  a  relatton 
among  quantities  such  that  the  quotient  of 
the  first  divided  by  the  second  is  equal  to 
the  quotient  of  the  third  divided  by  the 
fourth.  Thus  5istol0aa8l8tol«; 
that  is,  6  bears  the  same  relation  to  10  «a 
8  does  to  1&  Proportion  is  expressed  bj 
symbols,  thus:— a :  6  : :  e :  d,  or  a :  6se  :a, 

or£s£^— The  above  is  sometimes  called 
0    d 

Ceometrieal  proportion,  in  contradistinctioQ 
0  arithmetieafpnqtortionf  or  that  in  which 
the  difference  of  the  first  and  second  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  third  and  fourth. 
See  also  Proorbssion.  —7.  In  arith.  the  rule 
of  three,  that  rule  which  according  to  the 
theonr  of  proportion  enablea  us  to  find  a 
fourth  proportional  to  three  given  num- 
bers, that  is,  a  number  to  which  the  third 
bears  the  same  ratio  as  the  first  does  to  the 
second.— 5imp{0  proportion,  the  equatttj 
of  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  to  that  ot  two 
other  quantities.  —  Oompotmd  proportion, 
the  equality  of  the  ratio  of  two  quantitiM 
to  another  ratio,  the  antecedent  tLod  con- 
sequent of  which  are  req>ectively  the  pro- 
ducts  of  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
of  two  or  more  ratios.— ConCiniMd  propor- 
tion, a  succession  of  several  equal  ratios,  aa 
2,  4,  8, 10,  &c.—Harmonieal  or  miwiooi  pro- 
portion, a  relation  of  three  or  four  quanti- 
tities  such  that  the  first  is  to  the  last  as  the 
difference  between  the  two  first  is  to  the 
difference  between  the  two  laat;  thus  2,  8, 0 
are  in  harmonical  proportion,  for  2  ia  to  8 
aa  1  is  to  Z.—Beeiprocal  or  inveree  propor- 
iiion,  an  equality  between  a  direct  and  a  re- 
ciprocal ratio,  or  a  proportion  in  which  the 
fint  term  is  to  the  second  as  the  fourth  is 
to  the  third,  aa  4 :2 : :  8 : 6  inversely,  that  is 
asi:i. 

Proportion  (prft-pOi'shonX  v.t.  L  To  adjust 
in  a  suitable  proportion ;  to  hannonionsly 
adjust  to  something  else  as  regards  dimen- 
sions or  extent;  as,  to  proportion  the  sixe  of 
a  building  to  its  height  or  the  thickness  of 
a  thing  to  its  length ;  to  proportion  our  ex- 
penditures to  our  income. 

In  the  loss  of  an  obiect.  we  do  not  >m^>^>i  our 
grief  to  its  real  value,  but  to  the  value  our  fancies  SRt 
upon  iL  Addistm. 

2.  To  form  with  symmetiy;  to  give  a  sym- 
metrical form  to. 

Nature  had  fro^&rtUntd  her  widioot  any  fhnit, 
quickly  to  be  discovered  by  the  senses. 

Sir  P.  Sidttfv. 

5.  To  bear  proportion  or  adequate  relation 
to;  to  equal 

Bid  him,  therefore,  consider  <4  his  ransom ;  which 
must  proportion  the  losses  we  have  borne.       Shak. 


Prqportionahle  (pr6-p6r'8hon-a-bl).  a. 
1.  Capable  of  being  proportioned  or  made 
proportional— 2.  Being  in  proportion:  hav- 
ing a  due  comparative  relation;  propor- 
tional; corresponding.  'To  levy  power prt>- 
portiMidble  to  the  enemy.'    SmM. 

Such  eloquence  may  exist  withoat  %profortianaHt 
degree  of  wisdom.  Burke. 

8.  Well  proportioned ;  vymmetricaL    X^dy 
jr.  W.  MontagtL 


F&te,  fSkr,  fat,  fftll:       md,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;      a,  8c.  abune;     f,  8c  f«f. 
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FroportloiUkUenoM  ( prA- pdr'abon-a-bl- 
iwt),  fK    SUto  of  being  proporUonable. 

Tbe  grooad  of  all  plaasure  Is  agreement  and  pro- 
PorticHmUetuss  of  the  temper  ukI  coosttattioo  of 
anything.  Hammond. 

Proporitoiuibly  ( prd-pOr'ihoii-A-bli).  ndv. 
In  a  proportioname  manner;  acooramg  to 
proportion  or  comparative  relaticm;  propor- 
tionally :  ai.  a  laige  body,  witli  UmlM  pro- 
portionM^  large. 

The  parts  of  a  great  thing  are  great,  and  there  are 
propoftiumabty  large  estates  in  a  large  country. 

Pyoporlional  (pr5-pAr'ihon4dX  a.  (L.L. 
ptrmortionalia ;  Fr.  proportionnel,]  t  Ao- 
oording  to  or  having  a  doe  proportion  or 
compantive  relation;  being  in  mltable  pro- 
poroon  or  degree;  ai,  th»partaof  an  edmce 
are  propoffioiMrfb 

The  conquerors  were  contented  to  share  the  con- 
quered country,  usually  according  to  a  strictly  defined 
frtptrtituU  dlTirioo  with  its  previous  occupants. 

Craik. 

2.  In  ma^  hariiiff  the  uune  or  a  constant 
ratio;  as,  pnrpwiwnal  qnantitiea.— iVooor- 
tianaX  compai$et,  compaaeet  with  a  pair  of 
legt  at  each  end,  taming  on  a  common  pivot 
Hie  ^vot  it  Mcored  in  a  slide  idiich  is  ad- 
iostable  in  the  slots  of  the  \tm  so  as  to  vary 
in  any  required  proportion  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  points  at  the  respective  ends. 
The  legs  are  provided  with  marks  bv  which 
the  raUo  of  proportion  of  the  respective  ends 
may  be  arranged  or  determined.  The  in- 
strument is  ased  in  reducing  or  enlarging 
drawings*  Ac.  —  Proportional  logarUhms. 
See  Loaisna—PropomoruU  parts,  parts  of 
magnitudes  such  that  the  corresponding 
ones,  talcen  in  their  order,  are  nroportional; 
that  is,  the  first  part  of  the  lirst  is  to  the 
first  part  of  tlie  second  as  the  second  part 
of  the  first  is  to  the  second  part  of  the 
second,  and  so  on.— Proportional  teaU,  (a) 
a  scale  on  which  are  marlced  parts  propor- 
tional to  the  loffarithms  of  the  natural  num- 
bers; a  logarithmic  scale,  (b)  A  scale  for 
preserving  the  proportions  of  drawings  or 
parts  niien  changing  their  sise. 

noportional  (pr6-pdr'shon-alX  n.  A  onan- 
tity  in  proportion;  specifically,  (a)  in  ehem, 
a  term  employed  in  the  theory  of  definite 
proportions  to  designate  the  same  as  the 
weight  of  an  atom  or  prime.  See  Prikr. 
Q>)jx.  In  math,  the  terms  of  a  proportion ; 
of  these  the  first  and  last  are  the  extremeM, 
and  the  intermediate  the  means,  or  the 
mean,  when  the  proportion  consists  of  only 
three  terms.    See  Meah. 

PropoxtUmallty  (prd-pOr'shon-al^-ti),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  in  proportion. 

AU  sense,  as  grateful,  dependeth  upon  the  equality 
or  the /rcforttcMsiify  of  tne  motion  or  imprasion. 

Jr.  Grtw. 

Proportlolially(pr5-pdr'shon-al-U),ado.  In 
a  proportional  manner;  in  proportion;  in 
due  degree ;  with  suitable  comparative  re- 
lation; as,  all  parts  of  a  building  being  pro- 
poTtianaUy  lugp.    Ntwton. 

Propftrtlftnatt  (pr5-p0r'shon-itx  a*  Ad- 
iuMed  to  something  else  according  to  a  cer- 
tain rate  or  comparative  relation ;  propor- 
tional 

In  the  state  of  nature,  one  man  comes  by  no  abso- 
lute  power  to  usea  criminal  according  to  the  passion 
or  beats  of  his  own  will ;  but  only  to  retribute  to  him 
.  .  .  what  i»pr«p0rtunmtt  to  his 


Proportioiiate  (pr6-pdr'shon-itX  v.t-  pret 
A.  pp.  mroportionated;  ppr.  proportionaHng. 
To  make  proportional ;  to  adjust  according 
to  a  setUed  rate  or  to  due  comparative  re- 
lation to  proportion ;  as,  to  proportionate 
punishments  to  crimes. 

Every  single  particle  hath  an  innate  gravitatioa 
towards  all  other»^/n»>tfrftCwiai)ftf  by  matter  and  dis- 
tance.  BtntUy. 

Proportionately  (pr^pdr'shon-it-UX  od^- 
In  a  proportionate  manner  or  degree ;  with 
due  proportion ;  according  to  a  settled  or 
suitable  rate  or  degree 

To  this  internal  perfiectiaQ  is  added  a  prop^rti^n- 
attiy  happy  condition.  Bp.  PtarM^H. 

Proporttonatenen  (prd-pOr'shon-ftt-nesX 
n.  Hie  state  of  being  proportionate  or  of 
being  adjusted  by  due  or  settied  proportion 
or  comparative  relation;  snitahleness  of 
proportiona  'The  fitness  and  proportion- 
alenm  of  these  objects.'    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Proportlonlail  (pr6-p6r^shon-lesX  a.  With- 
out proportion:  without  symmetry  of  parts. 

Proportionment  (prft-por'shon-menix  n. 
The  act  of  proportioning. 

PrqpOMd  (ptb-v^9l\  n.  jFrom  propost.] 
1.  That  which  is  proposed  or  ofrered  for 
consideration:  a  scheme  or  design,  terms 
or  conditions  proposed ;  as,  to  make  pro- 


poaaU  for  a  treaty  tA  peace ;  to  offer  pro- 
poaaU  tor  erecting  a  building;  to  make  pro- 
jwto^  of  marriage. 

Spare  AMtpnptimi,  fistber;  spare  the  trouble 
Ofthat  solictation.  MOtm. 

2.  Offer  or  presentation  to  the  mind.    'The 

propoeal  of  an  agreeable  object'   South. 

The  truth  Is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  readily 
iQMO  the  first  pr0p*xat.  Atttrhmy. 

8.  In  lam,  a  statement  in  writing  of  some 
n>ecial  matter  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Ck>urt  of 
Chancery,  pursuant  to  an  order  made  upon 
an  application  ex  parte,  or  a  decretal  order 
of  the  court— Stm.  Offer,  proffer,  tender, 
overture,  proposition. 

PropOM  Cpr6-pte\v.e.  pret  A  pp.  proposed; 
ppr.  propoting.  (Fr.  propo9$r,  to  purpose, 
to  propose ;  not  directly  from,  althoui^  in- 
fluenced by,  L.  propcino,propotitwm (which 
fldves  us  propoiiiidX  but  from  pro  and  poser. 
PurpoeefM  the  same  word.  See  Poei,  COM- 
poss.  1  L  To  place  before  or  offer  for  con- 
sideration, discussion,  or  adoption ;  as,  to 
nropooe  a  bQl  or  resolution  to  a  legislative 
body;  to  propoee  terms  of  peace;  to  propoee 
a  question  or  subject  for  discussion;  to  pro- 
poee an  alliance  by  treaty  or  marriage ;  to 
propoee  alterations  or  amendments  in  a  Lsw. 

In  learning  anything,  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
/re^«Mf  to  9ie  mind  at  first  tVmtts. 

2.  To  place  before  as  something  to  be  done, 
attained,  or  striven  after;  as,  we  propoee 
ffoing  there  to-morrow:  often  with  an  infin- 
itive as  object  'When  great  treasura  is  the 
meed  proposed.'    Shak, 

What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  prvpest. 
The  passion  ending  dodi  the  purpose  lose. 

SkaM. 

8.1  To  set  or  place  forth;  to  place  out 
Chapman. — It  To  place  one's  self  before; 
to  face;  to  confront. 

Aaron,  a  thousand  deadis 
Would  I  proptt,  to  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 

Shah. 
—To  propoee  to  or  for  one'e  self,  to  intend; 
to  design;  to  form  a  design  in  the  mind. 
ProPpM  (prd-pds'X  v.i.  Lt  To  lay  schemes. 
2.tTo  converse;  to  discourse. 

Run  diee  into  the  parlour ; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Prop«nmg  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio.    SfMk. 

8.  To  fonn  or  declare  an  intention  or  de- 
sign; topuriKMe. 

Man/nj^Mvr.  but  God  dlq>oses. 

TrwMx.  ^Thomas  A'Ktmpix. 

4.  To  olUvt.  —  6.  To  offer  cue's  self  in  mar- 
riage.   'Why  don't  the  men  propoee.*    T. 
H.  Bayly. 
PropOMt  (pr<V-pOsO.  n.    Talk;  discourse. 

There  will  she  hide  her 
To  Bsten  ovaprfpese.  SAaJt, 

PropOMr  (prO-pdx'teXYL  L  One  that  pro- 
poses; one  who  offers  anythinff  for  consider- 
ation or  adoption.— 2.  f  A  speaker;  an  orator. 

Let  me  conjure  you,  ...  by  what  more  dear  a 
better  propcstr  could  charge  you  withal,  be  even 
and  direct  with  me.  Shmk. 

ProPOtltion  (prO-p6-d'shon),fi.  [Partly  from 
verb  vropoee,  penij  from  Fr.  proposition, 
from  L  propoeiHo,  frompropono.propositta, 
to  put  up  publicly— pro,  before,  and  pono, 
poeitui,  io  puti  L  The  act  of  placing  or 
setting  before;  the  act  of  offering. 

It  also  causes  that  nothing  qxing  dieve  but 
fit  for  incense  and  the  oblattons  for  the  ahar 

POtM0H. 

^Loavee  qf  propoeition,  in  Jewieh  antiq.  the 
show-bread.— i.  That  which  is  proposed; 
that  which  is  offered  for  consideration,  ac- 
ceptance, or  adoption ;  a  proposal ;  offer  of 
terms ;  as,  they  made  propotiUone  of  peace; 
the  profNifitiofu  were  not  accepted. 

The  enemy  sent  pr^^tHUns,  such  as  upon  de- 
livery of  a  strong  fortifted  town,  after  a  handsome 
defence,  are  usually  granted.  Clartndcn. 

8.  Ingram,  and  logic,  a  sentence  or  part  of  a 
sentence  consisting  of  a  subject  and  a  pre- 
dicate united  by  a  copula;  a  thought  ex- 
pressed or  propounded  in  language;  a  form 
of  speech  in  wnich  something  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  a  subject;  a8,'snowiswhite;"water 
Is  fiuid:'  *vice  is  not  commendable.'  Logical 
propositions  are  said  to  be  divided,  first,  ao- 
ooroing  to  substance,  into  oat^yorioal  and 
hypothetical;  secondly,  according  to  quality, 
into  a^lrmatioe  and  negative;  thirdlv,  ac- 
cording to  quantity,  into  univireal  and  par- 
ticular.—A.  In  mm.  a  statement  in  terms 
of  either  a  truth  to  be  demonstrated,  or  an 
operation  to  be  perfonned.  It  is  called  a 
theorem  when  it  is  something  to  be  proved, 
and  a  proNem  when  it  is  an  operation  tobe 
done.— &  In  rhet  that  which  is  offered  or 
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affirmed  as  the  subject  of  the  discourse; 
anything  stated  or  affirmed  for  discussion 
or  iUustration.— fi.  In  poetry  .the  first  part  of 
a  poem,  in  which  the  author  stetes  the  sub- 
ject or  matter  of  it;  as,  Horace  recommends 
modesty  and  simplicity  in  the  propofitiofi 
of  apoem. 

Propoiltloiial  (prO-pd-d'shon-al),  a.    Tw- 
taining  to  a  proposition;  consiaered  as  a 


roposition;  MM,%propoeitional  sense.  Watte. 
Impound  ^r6-pound'),  v.t  [L.  propono,  to 
put  forth,  to  pUce  or  set  out— pro,  before^ 
and  pono,  to  set,  put,  or  place.  As  to  form, 
oomp.  oompounot  expound.)  1.  To  lay  be- 
fore; to  offer  for  consideration;  to  propose; 
to  offer;  to  exhibit;  to  put  or  set.  as  a  quea- 
tion.  'Such  questions  as  by  your  grace 
shall  be  propotmcled.'    Shak. 

The  existence  of  the  church  hath  btenprepaumled 
as  an  object  of  fisith.  Sp.  Ptarscn. 

Every  rule  that  can  \>c  prtptumdtd  upon  the  sub- 
lect  must,  in  the  appttcation,  depeno  on  private 
Judgment  BraugmatH. 

2.  In  the  Congregational  Church,  to  propose 
or  name  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
communion  with  a  church. 
Propoundar  (pr5-pound'drX  n.  One  who 
propounds ;  one  who  proposes  or  offers  for 
consideration. 

The  point  of  the  sword  thrust  Cram  him  both  the 
propositions  and  f^pr^^tuUrs.  MiiUn. 

Propr»tor  (prft-prytor),  n.  [L.  proprmtor 
--pro,  fQr,and  preeforfwhich  seeX  ]  In  Rom. 
antiq.  a  magistrate  who,  having  dischaiged 
the  office  of  protor  at  home,  was  sent  into 
a  province  to  command  there  with  his 
former  prwtorial  authority:  also,  an  officer 
sent  extraordinarily  into  the  provinces  to 
administer  justice  with  the  authority  of 
prator. 

Propretor  (pr6-prfl^torX  n.  Same  as  Pro- 
praUor. 

mrprletary  (prft-prTe-ta-ri),  n.  pft-.  pro- 
prieiaire,  a  proprietor,  from  propriiti.  ]  1.  A 
proprietor  or  owner;  one  who  has  the  exclu- 
sive titie  to  a  thing ;  one  who  possesses  or 
holds  the  title  to  a  thing  in  his  own  right 

*Tls  a  mistake  to  think  ourselves  stewards  in  some 
of  God's  gifts  and  proprittmrus  In  others. 

Dr.  H.  More. 
2.  A  body  of  pnmrietors,  collectively;  as. 
the  proprietary  01  %  county.— 8.  In  monae- 
teriee,  a  monk  who  had  reserved  goods  and 
effects  to  himself,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
nunciation of  all  at  the  time  of  his  profession. 
Proprietary  (prO-prTe-ta-rfX  a*  Belonging 
to  a  proprietor  or  owner,  or  to  a  proprie- 
tary ;  belonging  to  ownership ;  as,  proprie- 
tary rights. 

Thow^  sheep,  which  are  proprittmry,  are  sddom 
marked;  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  straggle.    N.Grtw. 

Proprietor  (pr&-prl'e-t£r),  n.  [Fr.  propria 
taire.  See  Peopirtt.]  An  owner;  the  per> 
son  who  has  the  leg^  right  or  exclusive 
titie  to  anything,  whether  in  possession  or 
not;  as,  the  proprietor  of  a  farmer  of  a  mill 

French  .  .  .  was  at  any  rate  the  only  language 
spoken  for  some  ages  after  the  Conquest  by  our 
nngs,  and  not  only  oy  nearly  all  the  nooUlty,  but  by 
a  large  proportion  even  of  the  inferior  landed  fro- 
priatr$.  Crmik. 

fttnurletorlal  (pr6-prre-t<rri-alX  a.  Pro- 
prietary. 

nroprletortfliip  (pr6-prre-t6r4hipX  fk  The 
state  or  ri^tw  a  proprietor;  state  of  being 
proprietor. 

If  you  think  she  has  anydUng  to  do  with  the  pro- 
pHOorship  of  Uiis  place,  you  had  better  abandon 
that  idea.  Dickem*. 

Proprletreea  (pr&-pri'e-tresX  n.  A  female 
who  lias  the  exoluaive  legal  right  to  a  thing; 
proprietrix. 

Is  die. 
The  sweet  froprittms,  a  shadow!    TtnnysoH. 

Proprtetrlx  (pr&-pri'e-triksX  n.    A  female 

pn^etor;  a  proprietreaa 
CTOprlety  (  prft-pri'e-ti  X  n»    (Fr.  propriSti; 

L.  proprietaet  from  propriue,  one's  own.] 

1. 1  Peculiar  or  exclusive  right  of  possession; 

ownership;  property;  possession. 

Why  hath  not  a  man  as  true>r)is^rtf((y  in  his  estate 
astohisUfef  Bp.  HaU. 

Hail  wedded  knre.  mysterious  law,  true  source 

Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 

In  Paradise  of  all  thiogs  common  else  I    MUton. 

It  That  which  is  proper  or  peculiar;  pro- 
perty; peculiarity. 

We  find  no  mention  hereof  in  ancient  geographers 
.  .  .  who  seldom  forget /n;^HirMtf  of  such  a  nature. 

SirT.  ArvspMC 

8.  Suitableness  to  an  acknowledged  or  cor- 
rect standard  or  rule;  consonance  with 
established  principles,  rules,  or  customs; 
fitness;  justness;  correctness;  as,  the  pro- 
priety of  an  expression;  to  behave  with  per^ 


eh,  sAain;     6h,  Sc  locA;     g,  yo;     j,job;     fi,  ft.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     th.  tAen;  th,  tJUn;     w,  leig;    wh,«eMg;    sh,  afnre.~See  KIT. 
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tedproprUty.  —4.  f  IndlriduAlity;  pwticiilar 
or  proper  ttate. 

Alas!  HbtlwbMeaesiorUiyrear 
That  makes  thee  stmwle  th]r>r«;^r^  (diat  is,iiMket 
thee  disavow  thyteU).  SJuU. 

Silence  diatdreadAil  bell:  It  frights  the  ide 
Framher>r«»r^;r(r(thatis,OtttofhefsdO.    SMmJk. 

Frqprootor  (prft-prok^rX  n.    In  BngUah 

umVuiitiet,  an  itrirtimt  proctor. 
Pnms  (propi),  fk    A  gambler't  gtme  plajed 

with  four  thculi. 
Propugllt  (pr6-pOnO^  v.t    [L.  propuono,  to 

flgnt  m  front  of,  to  defend— pro,  before. 

and  pugno,  to  fight]   To  contend  for;  to 

defend;  to  vindicate. 

Thankfulness  b  our  meet  tribote  to  those  sacred 
champlont  (w  frt^ngniHg^  of  onr  faith.  Hammtttd. 

PropnglUUflebt  »•  [L  i>roput^naou2ttm.]  A 
for&eaa. 

Rocha  (La  Rochdle)  was  the  chlefest  fr0p%tg. 
naeU  of  the  Protestants  there.  Hemftll. 

Pr(nragiiatlont(pr6-pQg-n&'ihonXn.  [L.|yro> 
piijnalio.]    Defence. 

What  frtpugnatitn  Is  la  one  man's  valour. 
To  stand  the  push  and  enosity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  esdtef  Shak. 

Propiigii«rt(pr6-pAn'«rXn.  [SeePBOPUOH.] 
A  defender;  a  rindicator. 

Zealous  frtpugturt  are  they  of  didr  native  creeds. 

Dr.  H.  Mt*. 

Propilliatlont(pr6-pnl-ii'Bhon)Ln.  [O.Fr. 
prc^MJMtum;  L.  prop%d»atio,  a  keeping  or 
warding  off.  See  Pbopvlsi.]  The  act  of 
driving  away  or  repelling;  the  keeping  at  a 
diitanoe 

The  Just  cause  of  war  is  the  >r«#M£MiMm  of  public 
l^luries.  Bp.HmU. 

FtODQlMt  (pr6-pal8^  x.%.  pret  ft  pp.  pro- 
puutd;  ppr.  propumng.  [L.  propw$o,  to 
orire  oil  or  ward  oft— pro,  before,  and  pulw, 
freq.  of  ptUo,  to  poah,  drive,  thmat  See 
Propyl.]   To  repel;  to  drive  off. 

PropillBlOll  Qpi^Pol'BhonX  n.  (L.  orvpeUo, 
pn^iiltum.  See  Proprl.]  The  act  of  driv- 
ing forward.    Booon. 

God  works  In  aU  things;  all  obey 

His  first  ^0^Mtsi»H,  fVhittier. 


CoUridge. 

(pr6-pnl'ao-riX  a.  Same  as  iVo- 


•WOOd  (prop'wiidX  n.  1  Saplings  and 
coMo-wood  snltiutle  for  cnttlnff  into  props. 
8.  Short  stont  lengths  of  fir  ana  other  wood 
nsed  for  proroing  up  the  roofs  of  collieries. 
PrgpyUram  (pro-pf-l«'amX  n.  [L.  propy- 
Imumt  from  Or.  propylaion,  from  pro.  be- 
fore, and  pytt,  a  gate.]  The  porch,  vestibule, 
or  entrance  of  an  edifice. 

Propylena  (propl-l£nX  n.  (PA-)  A  ga- 
seous hydrocarbon  belonging  to  the  series  of 
defines.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  amylic  alcohol  Called 
also  TrityUnB. 

Fropylon  (propl-lon).  n.  [Or.,  from  pro, 
before,  and  pyM.  a  gate.]  In  arek.  a  term 
especially  applied  to  a  gateway  standing 
before  ths  entrance  of  an  Sgypoan  temple 
or  portico. 

Pro  rmta  (pr6  rft'taX  [L.]  In  proportion : 
a  term  sometimes  employed  in  law  and 
commerce ;  as.  each  person  must  reap  the 
profit  or  sustain  the  loss  pro  rata  to  his  in- 
terest; that  is,  in  proporUon  to  his  stock. 

Pro-ratallla  (pr6-r&ra-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
being  pro-rated.    [United  States.  ] 

Pro-rate  (pr6-r&t^,  v.t.  [From  L.pro  rata 
(parte%  according  to  a  certain  parC  in  pro- 
portion.] To  assess  pro  rata ;  to  distribute 
proportionally.    [United  States.] 

iTOro  (prOrX  n.  [L  prora,  from  pro,  before.] 
The  prow  or  forepart  of  a  ship.  [Poetical 
and  rare.] 

There  no  vessd,  with  vermmoQ  /rmv. 

Or  baric  of  trmflkk.  glkies  from  shore  to  shore. 

Proreetor  (pr6-rek't«r),  n.  An  ofilc^rin  a 
Oerman  university  who  presides  in  the  sen- 
ate or  academic  court 

Prorectomte(pr6-rek't«r-itX'ii.  The  office 
of  a  iworector. 

Pro  re  nata  (pr6  rS  ni'taX  [L.]  Accord- 
ing to  exigencies  or  circumstances.  A  pro 
re  note  meeting  or  proceeding  is  a  meeraig 
called,  or  a  proceeding  taken,  on  the  emer- 
gence of  some  occurrence  or  circumstance 
requiring  it;  as,  a  pro  rt  nata  meeting  of  a 

jresbytery  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

ROrepUont  (prO-rep^shonX  n.  [From  L. 
•po,  to  creep  forth  or  along.]    A  creep- 


prortpa 
Ingon. 


ProrOfate  (prOY&-gatX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  pro- 
rogated; ppr.  prorogating.  To  prorogue;  to 
put  off.    Brougham. 

Adrogation  (pr6-r6^'shonXn.  tLproro- 
gatio.  See  PROROOua]  Lf  The  act  of 
continuing,  prolonging  or  protracting;  con- 
tinuance in  time  or  duration;  a  lengwening 
out  to  a  distant  time;  prolongation.  South. 
2.  The  act  of  proroguing;  the  interruption 
of  a  session  and  the  continuance  of  parlia- 
ment to  another  session,  as  an  adifournment 
is  a  continuance  of  the  session  from  day  to 
day.  See  under  Prorogur,  &— &  In  Judi- 
cial proceedings  in  Scotland,  a  prolongation 
of  the  time  appointed  for  reporting  a  dili- 
gence, lodginff  a  Piq>er,  or  obtempeiing  any 
other  Judidaioraer.— The  prorogation  qf  a 
judge'i  juritdietion  is  where  hf  is  allowed 
oy  consent  of  parties  to  adjudicate  on  mat- 
ters properly  outside  his  Jurisdiction.— iVo- 
rogation  <^a  lea$e,  the  extension  of  the  lease. 
—AdSowmment,  lUeeu,  Prorogation,  Di$9o- 
UMon,  See  Aojourmmrht. 
Prorogue  (prd-rOg'X  «•<•  pnt  ft  pp.  pro- 
rogue: ppr.  proroguing.  [Fr.  proroger;  L. 
prorogare,  to  prolong,  to  conunue,  to  ex- 
tend—pro, before,  and  rooo,  to  aslc,  to  ask 
one  for  his  opinion  or  vote.]  1. 1  To  protract; 
to  prolong. 

Mirth /rvngrMT  life.  Surtffn. 

He^tr^gutd  his  government,  still  threatening  to 
dismiss  himselffrompubVc  cares.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  defer;  to  put  off;  to  delay. 

There  is  nothing  more  absolutely  destructive  of 
the  very  designs  oi  religion,  than  to  stop  a  sinner  in 
hb  return  to  God.  by  persuading  his  corrupt  heart 
that  he  may  prorogue  that  return  with  safety. 

South. 

8.  To  continue  from  one  session  to  another; 
to  adioum  to  an  indefinite  period,  as  the 
British  parliament  Parliament  is  jm>ro!in<«<i 
by  the  sovereign's  autiiority,  either  by  the 
lord-chancellor  in  the  royal  presence,  or  by 
commission,  or  by  prodamation. 

Promptton  (prd-rup'shonX  n.  [L.  prorup- 
Ho,  tromprorumper€t  proruptum,  to  break 
or  burst  forth,  from  pro,  forward,  forth,  and 
runuto,  to  break.]  The  act  of  bursting 
forth;  a  bursting  out  Sir  T.Browne.  [Bare.) 

Proeaio  (pr6-srikX  a.  [L  protaieue,  from 
proMi,  prose;  Fr.  vroeai^.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  prose ;  resembling  prose ;  in  the  form  of 
prose ;  as.  a  proeaic  composition.  '  In  mo- 
dem rhythm,  belt  prosaioor  poetic'  flarm. 
2.  Dull;  uninteresting;  commonplace;  as.  a 
veryjprosa»e  descrlpnon. 

Those  /r0rmic  lines,  thb  spiritless  eulogy,  are 
much  below  the  merit  of  the  critic  whom  they  are 
faitended  to  celebrate.  y.  IfaHoM. 

Proeaioal  (pr6-zi1k-alX  a.  Same  as  Pro- 
eaie. 

ProealcaUy  (pr6-z&1k-al-liX  adv.  In  a  dull 
or  prosaic  manner. 

Proealem  (pr6-si'ixmX  n.  A  prose  idiom; 
a  prosaic  phrase.    CoUridge. 

Proialst  (pr6-si'istX  n.  A  writer  of  prose. 
'  Hannah  If  ore,  an  estimable  proeaitt '  1$, 
Taylor. 

AU  sorrow  raises  us  above  the  civic  ceremonial- 
law,  and  makes  the  Prtaist  a  Psalmist.     Carlylt. 

Proialt  (prO'sal).  o.  Prosaic  '/Vom/ rap- 
tures.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Proioeillllin  (prft-sd^ni-umX  n.  [L.  pro- 
eoeniufn,  from  Or.  proeHnion—pro,  before, 
and  tkinS,  a  scene.]  In  arcK  the  part  in  a 
theatre  from  the  curtain  or  drop-scene  to 
the  orchestra;  also  applied  to  tne  curtain 
and  the  ornamental  framework  from  which 
it  hangs.  In  the  ancient  theatre  it  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  stage. 

RtMOOlex  (pro-skOaeksX  n.  [Or.  pro,  be- 
fore, and  sihMftB,  a  worm.]  In  tool,  the  first 
embryonic  stage  of  a  tapewonn.  H.  A. 
Niehiieon, 

ProtcOlla  (pros-koFaX  fi^  [Or.  prot,  before, 
and  kotta,  glue.]  In  6o<.  a  viscid  gland  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  stigma  of  orchids,  to 
which  the  pollen-masses  become  attached. 
Treat,  ef  BoL 

Proscribe  (pr6-skrn>0^  v.t  pret  &  pp.  pro- 
tcribed;  mr.  proecribtng.  [L.  pro^nbo,  to 
write  in  m>nt  of— pro,  before,  and  teribo,  Ut 
write.  The  sense  of  this  word  originated 
in  the  Boman  practice  of  writing  the  names 
of  persons  doomed  to  death,  and  posting 
the  list  in  public]  1.  Among  the  ancient 
Bomans.  to  publish  the  name  of.  as  doomed 
to  destruction  and  selxure  of  property ;  to 
proclaim  as  doomed  to  destruction  and 
liable  to  be  killed  by  anyone ;  as,  Sulla  and 
Marius  proeeribed  each  other's  adherents. 
S.  To  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ; 
to  banish;  to  outlaw;  to  exile. 

Rnbert  VVrr.  F.nrl  of  Oxford,  was  banished  the 

realm  and  /r.'/t-nM/.  Sfftitf. 


8.  To  denounce  and  oondenm  as  dangerous 
and  not  worthy  of  reception;  to  reject 
utterly. 

In  the  jrear  33$  .  .  .  the  Arian  doctrines  were /r»- 
teriUd  and  anathematized  in  the  famous  councal  at 
Nice.  Wmttrimmd. 

4w  To  interdict;  to  exclude;  to  prohibit 

It  to  seldom  that  a  man  enroUs  hlmsdf  la  a  Arw^ 
striked  body  but  from  conscientious  motives.  &ich 
a  body  therefore  to  composed,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, of  sincere  persons.  Matmuit^. 

Stv.  To  outlaw,  doom,  banish,  interdict, 
prohibit,  forbid. 

RtMCrlber  (pr6-skril/lrX  n.  One  who  pro- 
scribes; one  who  dooms  to  destmctioD; 
one  who  denounces  as  dangerous  or  as  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  reception.    Dryden. 

ProaerlptCpriyskriptXti.  l.  One  mx)scribed. 
2.  A  pr^bition;  an  interdict    [Bare.] 

ProsdrlptlOll  ( prd-skrip'shonX  n.  [L.  pro- 
eerivUo.  See  FROSCRIBI.]  Theactofpro- 
smbing;  outlawry;  denunciation;  prombi- 
tion;  exclusion;  specifically,  the  oooming 
or  denouncing  of  dtixens  to  death  and  con- 
fiscation of  goods  as  public  enemies;  as^ 
the  proseriptums  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 

The  obscuro  name  of  Octavianus  he  derived  from 
a  mean  &mily  in  the  little  town  of  Arida.    It ' 
stained  with  the  blood  of  prtcriptim;  and  he ' 
desirous,  had  It  been  powble,  to  erase  aU  men 
of  hto  former  life.  C»M*m. 

RrOBorlptloiial  (prft-skriji'shon-al),  a.   Pro- 

scriptive.    Goodrich. 
Pr06crli>tloiilft(pr6-skri];»'shon-istXn.  One 

who  proscribes. 
Proicaiptiye  (pr&-skrip'tivX  a.    Pertaining 

to  or  consisting  in  proscription;  iffoscribing. 

People  frequently  acquire  in  such  coofedetacles  a 
narrow,  bigoted.  koA /rueriftrve  spirit      BurM. 

ProiOiptiyely  (inr6-skri];»'tiv-liX  otf V.  In  a 
proscripttve  manner. 

Rose  (prteX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  prosa  for 
prorea  (orano,  q>eiech,  understoodX  from 
prorvtM,  forwards,  straight  on— oro,  forward, 
and  vereue,  turned  in  the  direction  of.  from 
verto,  vertum,  to  turn.  The  Oreeks  also 
named  prose  hi  eutheia  (the  strai^t  or 
directX  because  it  has  less  of  trann>oaition 
than  verse.]  L  The  ordinary  written  or 
nx>ken  language  of  man ;  language  unoon- 
flned  to  poetical  measure,  as  opposed  to 
MTse  or  mefriea/composieion.  CBoc^BTRT.) 
'  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
MUton.  Hence— 2.  Dull  and  conunonplace 
language  or  discourse.  Ooodrich,—^  In  the 
B.  Cath.  C%.  a  prayer  sung  in  the  mass  on 
certain  festivals;  a  compontion  not  in  strict 
metre,  but  in  rtiythmical  prose.  'Hymns 
orproset  full  of  idolatry.*  Harmar. 

Prose  (prOz),  a.  Belaung  to  or  consisting 
of  prose ;  prosaic ;  not  poetic ;  hence,  dull ; 
plain;  unromantic.    Thaekeray. 

Rose  (pr5zX  v.i  pret  it  pp.  prooed;  ppr. 
proeing.  L  To  write  in  prose.— 8.  To  write 
or  speak  tediously. 


Tofrese.  as  we  aU  now  know  too  well,  to  to  talk  or 
write  neavilv  or  tediously,  without  spirit  and  without 
animation ;  out  to/rase  was  once  very  different  from 
thto ;  it  was  simply  the  antithesis  of  to  vtrtify,  and 
a/nMrrtheantitlicsisofa««rjr^'<ror/Mr.  TrmtA. 

Prosector  (prO-sek't«rX  n.    [L.  pro,  before, 
and«e<»,tocut]  One  who  prepares  the  sub- 
jects for  anatomical  lectures. 
ROSeoutaUe  (pros-«-kfif  a-blX  a.    Capable 
of  being  prosecuted ;  liable  to  proeecution. 
Qiiarf.  itev. 

Prosecute  (pros'ft-kfitx  v.t  pret  &  pp.  pro- 

teeuted;  ppr.  proeecxUing.  [L.  protestor, 
vroeecutuM—pro,  before,  and  teguor,  to  fol- 
low. Pureue  is  the  same  word  modified  by 
French  mouths.]  L  To  pursue  with  a  view 
to  attain,  execute.or  accomplish;  tocontinlie 
endeavours  to  obtain  or  complete ;  to  apply 
to  with  continued  purpose;  to  carry  on;  to 
continue;  as,  to proeecute  a  scheme;  topro- 
seeute  an  undertaking. 

That  which  to  morally  good  to  to  be  desired  and 
froseatttd.  Bp.  IViUtins. 

I  am  beloved  of  beauteous  Hermia: 

Why  should  not  I  then/rwMrM/)r  my  lightt  Shmk. 

[This  word  may  signify  either  to  begin  and 
carry  on,  or  simply  to  continue  what  has 
been  befrun.]— 2.  In  law,  (a)  to  seek  to 
obtain  by  legal  process ;  as.  to  proeeeiuU  a 
right  in  a  court  of  law.  (6)  To  accuse  of 
some  crime  or  breach  of  law  before  a  court 
of  Justice ;  to  pursue  for  redress  or  punish- 
ment before  a  legal  tribunal :  as,  to  proee- 
eute  a  man  for  U'espass  or  for  a  riot  A 
person  instituting  civil  proceedings  is  said 
to  proeeettte  his  action  or  suit :  but  a  penon 
instituting  criminal  proceedings  is  said  to 
prosecute  the  party  accused, 
rrosecate  (pros'S-kOtX  v.i  pret  pnm 
ciited;   ppr.  proeeeutinrf.     To  carry  on  a 
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ttoii  of  awort,  Modjr.  aisamait,  m  mqnlrj. 
t.  Tb*  liiiUtuUaB  and  azTflng  on  at  ■  uUt 
In  ■  eoBit  of  law  or  eqnltr  tn  DbUln  lonu 
right  «r  to  TwInM  ind  ponlab  •oBwwnna: 
aa,  ttw  pnmutianat  a  claim  In  chanoafy  u 
TMT  aipMulTC.— S  Ttao  iDrtlWtton  or  aoni- 

•olt;  tbapnoMaotaiailUUnctonnalebvget 

and  imnalnt  tbain  lo  flnal  Jnocmanti  ai, 
arWiMlioni  of  Iba  orows  or  of  tha  itUa  br 
ua  attomoT  or  nMdXor-gataL—i.  TIm 
paTtr  t)T  •nam  ei  ~ 

UuUtnUd;  ai.  anc 

1:  pnnolt     Skat. 

FTMMnlwr  (pmi'e-kat^},  n. 


caiTfw  on  anj  prooMdlnn  la  a  coait  at 
tnatlea,  whaUMrdrtl  or  cnmlnal^  gnHtaUi 
■pidM  lotbaparnwlulDnltatHcrimlwu 
wooaadlnsi  on  bcoalf  of  ths  crown.     Bes 

ProMoutrlx  (jwoi'uaMkiX  n.   Aiouis 

^■^(•(pioa't-UtJ.iL  [Pr.  fmaalyte,- Or. 
pntttytat,  ana  nawl;  oonw— prw.  lowacdi. 
and  (IrUM,  to  oom&l    A  naw  wDTot  ta 

pajrilanlar  a^nioo,  ij^fln,  or  putf.    MkL. 


Baa  undar  GoKvnr 
Preatijti  (pnaW-UtX  «.(.  pnL  A  p|L  prott- 
,  ivM :  ppr,  BfBwiljtuig.  TO  ouka  a  eonvsrt 

toaomaralUkniirtoioni '-■ ' — 

to  proaaljFtua;    [Kara.] 


FTOWlytad  (pm'S-llt-ed),  p.  ami  a. 
Made  a  proaebu  o1;  conrertcd.     'A  pra- 

Pnwalrtlani  <pnH'A-Ut-liBii  il  l.  TIm  act 
or  piaoUoa  ot  maklna  proaelrtaa  or  ooDverta 
to  a  rallfloa  or  raUflant  Mot,  or  to  any 


anroaalj't*  or  oonrart  of;  (t 
udtbcllka. 

tv/nffl^An,  he  (h^hi  (o be  ±wut  otSt tb. 


aa  rBl]«ian.'ijitem,  oplalan. 


.  (pna'on-al-tal'lkk  * 

BakHulns  to  tha  proaancapbaloB ;  partaln- 
Inc  to  tba  rocAaad  or&ont  of  Iba  onntom; 

PrcMenoiphilaBfpna^n^iraJoBlii,  |0r. 
sroa.  In  front,  *%  &L  and  tipfcoM.  thohwd  ] 
In  (aaHMT.  aaoi  tba  ■bbdihI  ^  tba  hjipo- 
tbttloal  Tortabm  of  tlio  aknU  rnrdad  u  a 
eontlnnaUon  ot  Iho  Tartebnl  oouunn. 

tnatadijn^  (proa-an'tl'mai,  n.  tor. 
sm,  and  nutad,  to  poor  in.  I  In  bat.  ful- 
loim  tiaras  famine  wood.    HaVaur. 

PrOMUdVinMona  (pna-aD-Um'a-toa),  a. 
Id  M.  partalnlnc  lo  or  hailng  tba  natan 
otpnaoKliTma. 

[Qr-pnt,  to,  tovanCinuua,  njiu.  ud  A<^. 
adde.]  InirviMJ.  haTlncnlmtaooion  two 
adjacant  part*  of  the  omtal. 
tnmr  W**'tt),  n.     l.i  A  wiltar  ot  [Naa. 
£.  Ona  who  DroMi  or  mak«  a  ladlooi  nar- 


. <  proa' tr- pin  X  <•-    IL.  Pnmr- 

vlM.]  I.  In  dam.  mjifA.  tba  qoaon  ot  tba 
Intomal  r«glana~-l  ui  aatrsn.  a  ptutatold 
batweaa  tbaorblta  of  Uara  and  Jnpllar,  dli- 
ooraiad  by  LnOMr.  May  fi,  lau. 
ProM-wiUor  tviiinUMi.  n.  a  wntar  of 
proae;  aproaaliL 


br  thim  tbil  k>d  (be  ORrias^!  «  bnS^to™ 
w  K^i.  b«  Cbk^^  k^ti.  the  S^S^I^cCTlitD 

t  Dnil  and  Isdloaa  mlnDlcnm  la  ipaaob  or 
wTlUng.      "Tba  BTiKuia  irf  an  old  wDBum. ' 
airW.SoM. 
VlC^aglJ  (prte^-ll),  adv.    In  a  prodng 

FiMabruuldjUA  (pra-»A-t 

pL   (Grproag.fnadn 

gllli.]  Anonurotf* , 

cbaraclerliad  by  baring  iba  alUi 

to  tba  heart    Tba  abdonan  fi  we 

opod  and  piotaoted  by  a  diall  Into  whlBh 

the  whole  animal  ■ "—     ~ '- 

fomu  a  Tainted  ch 

tba  head,  Id  which  _. . 

oriAco^  and  In  which  the  hranchlii 

1.    The  Hiee  are  ^ 

.1  into  two  aaotlom. 

, ,  ol  wbiob  the  oommoD 

whelk  (SuMimiM  undanim)  may  be  taken  a> 


>1  oao  rotlr«    Tbe  mantle 


a p«nwlnklatMlter«w  UUarea) 


w  mambeca  ot  tbe 


Tbonrii  chiefly  Ttatilet      ._ , .. 

may  alao  be  extended  to  proee  eompoiltkia. 
In  tbe  Oreek  and  Latin  langnagea  erery 
■jUabla  bad  Ita  determinate  Tata*  OT  qoao- 


tema  ot  raeorrlng  feet,  each  foot  containing 
a  deftnlto  nombar  at  lyllaUei,  poiiMlug 
a  oertaln  qnantlty  and  armngement  nu 
TCiiUleattoo  ot  modamKoropaan  langnaca^ 
Id  nnenl,  1«  oonitrncted  lunply  by  aceent 
and  nnmbar  ol  nllable*. 
PtOWIU  (pr**(hna>  «.  [Or.  jiro,  betore. 
and  idma,  the  l»dy.]  In  h»I,  tbe  anterior 
pMttoD  <n  tb*  body  lo  enbalopod^  oom- 

malawMa,  irUieii  contain*  the  Tlioara. 

naMBOmMlK  (proi^an-A-mi^M4),  K  (Or. 
pru^to,  andoiimuu#,tocall  OTDame.)  In 
rj^t.  a  flgnre  wbereln  allndonlamade  td  the 
llkenem  of  a  •onnd  In  •araral  ftamei  or 
word*;  a  kind  of  pun. 

Protopftlglft  (pro^a-pBl'Jl-a),  n.    COr.  pn- 

.. .1- -^a       ^Jgg,^         p^]  J,,JJ 


nowqna  (pro-*Vp 
TlmfaJ   A  ganu* 


la  troplo)  wsnmlnona 
-ttbelr 


pad»flll*dbMwa«nthe**    .  .    . 

or  mealy  labatuioa.  P.  ihtleu,  ot  Centn 
■odSonthenAnMiloa,l**ODietUMtplaatea 
tor  Ita  aweatldi  nwaatent  poda  (ued  to  laad 
oatlei  oaUad  aigareta,  altw  th*  ^aolih 
alganba,  or  Ceratonla,  which  it  reaemUaa 
In  BaToor.  P.jlamiotgaaof  Tuaaylddimi 
eioeariToIy  hard  and  dninble  thnbar, 

tntofcgnsibJ  <  pv^A-pogta-nx  «■  (Or. 
pRadeea,  Bnre  or  penoD,  iDd  frapU,  (o 
datcilba.)  In  rkal.  the  deacrlpBon  of  any 
one'*  penoDal  ippaanujco.  'nnttoaoblng 
ttie  proeopopratMb  or  deacriptlon  of  hla  pe^ 
•OD.*   Hniinthtd.    [Rare.1 

FrOMpolapcrl  (pn>-*4^po-le[>-*l),  n.  fOi. 
pntlptitptia,  reepactof  panona— prsa^HN, 
a  Ibm^  a  penon.  and  UptU,  a  talcbie,  ra- 
oatvlng,  fram  lamtanefn.  to  take.]  Bmaet 
ot  penoD*;  mora  partlcuariy.  a  pnoiuara 
opuiian  Mprajodlce  agalnat  a  paraon.lonnad 
by  ■  tI*w  ol  Ui  aitanial  appaaianoa.  Cud- 
woTtA.    IBare.] 

ProaopoiilMtu  (pro-i(y)>o-nIf''kiu).  n.  |0r, 
w96pon,  a  Tlioge,  aod  ORitkot,  a  wood- 
lDiue.1  A  tanll  erartaoain  of  the  FennlaD 
period  fonnd  In  tlie  nugneolan  Umeetone  of 
bnrham  and  lecbalelDt  of  Oenuany.  It  ap- 
peua  to  belong  to  tbe  tamlly  liopoda. 

mtopopeU,  ProwqiopMlA  (pnx'o-pO-pi"- 
ya ).  n.  [Or,  proMlpgpoua,  penonlllcatlan— 
wotdpon,  penon,  and  pow,  to  make.]  A 
aga»  in  rhetoric  by  milch  thing*  are  re- 
preoented  aa  penoDit  or  by  which  Ihlngi  In- 
animate are  apoken  of  u  animated  bdngi, 
orbywhlcbaaabaant  penon  li  Inlroduced 
aa  ipaaUng,  oi  a  decaaied  penon  !■  repn- 
antwl  a*  utr*  aod  preient  II  ineludee 
perwmifieatlan,  bnt  li  mon  eitenilTe  in  lla 


Frogpeet  (pntrpekt),  n.  rL.pnmetiu.  from 
pntpieio,  Xo  look  forward— wo,  forward,  and 
JTMW.IOaae]  1.  View  of  &lngi  within  tbe 
teiiA  of  the  eye;  inrroy:  (ight 


Tha  «l|.law.ijn^M  ..d  the  ia^i^Ua. 

Hence— t.  Tba  Tlew  deUoeated  or  painted; 
piclunar ...i— •  -  ■ — * 


4.  An  object  at  Tlew  or  of  contampIaUon. 

Iiabift/rwyM.  ilr  y.  piHluaK. 

5.  t  Place  which  aftorda  an  extended  Tlew. 
'  HlmOod  behoUIIng  trom  tiipntpttl  blah,' 
jrOMiL-t.  Podtion  ot  the  front  ot  ■  bolld- 
log  or  other  object  al  regard*  the  point*  of 
ttM  oompam:  a*p*ct;  u.  a  pronwcl  lowarda 
the aonthn Doith  Ei^ iL  M.— T.  A  look- 
ing forwart;  Tieir  Into  fntorlty;  antkipa- 


lUi  *  ynuWl  tf  Ui: 
lot  or  nJvnjrlhBI 


>  I*  a  prMpaet  Of  a  good  barroit;  a  man 

haaapreiput  ot  pratBrment;orheha*  little 
pnepeet  of  Ruxem,  '  Wlthoat  any  reaion- 
able  hope  or  pi-Npatt  af  enjoying  them.' 


»et(pnia^pektO,v.i  1.1  To  look  forward 
or  lowarcu.  '  The  monnt*ynfa  protpectyngt 
toward*  tbe  north.'    Bim.^i.  In  miniiv. 


h.eAalo;      th,  Be.  look;     g,^;      ],>ob;      H,  Pt- ton; 
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PROSECUTE 


tooi  propriety.  —4.  f  Individiulity;  iMrtlciil«r 
or  proper  ttate. 

Alasl  itistlwbMeaesiorthjrfear 
That  makes  thee  strnqrie  thjr/ng^r^!^  (that  b,iiiaket 
thee  disaTOW  thjrsdl).  SJkak. 

SOence  diat  dreadful  bell:  It  fki^its  the  isle 
Froaiher>r^r^;r(r(thakis,oatofherselO.    SMmJk. 

Prqprootor  (prft-prok'MrX  n.  In  BngUah 
uniVenitiet,  an  aanstant  proctor. 

Pnms  (propi)i  n,  A  gambler't  gtme  played 
with  four  ahella. 

Propugllt  (pr6-pQnOk  v.t  [L.  prapugno,  to 
flgnt  m  front  of,  to  defend— pro,  before, 
and  pugno,  to  fight]  To  contend  for;  to 
defend;  to  vindicate. 

Thankfulness  b  our  meet  tribote  to  diote  sacred 
champions  for  >r»>»ifMi>V' of  our  Ciith.  Hammond. 

ProiniglUUfl0,t  n.  [L.  propugnactilum.]  A 
forueaa. 

Rochel  (La  Rochelle)  was  the  chiefest  fr^us' 
nmcU  of  the  Protestants  there.  HvwtU. 

Pr(nragiiatlont(pr6-png-n&'BhonXn.  [l^-pro- 
pugnaiioJ\   Defence. 

What  prtfHgnati»n  is  in  one  man's  Talour, 
To  staind  the  push  and  enaiity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  f  SMak. 

FnnragiisrtCprft-pAn'ArXn.  [SeePBOpuOH.] 
A  defender;  a  rindicator. 

Zealous  prt^Hgntrt  are  they  of  their  natire  creeds. 

Dr.  H.  Mort. 

Propilliatlont  (pr6-pnl-ai'ahon).  n.  [O.Fr. 
pntpuUation;  L.  i»rofmteitu>,  a  keepinff  or 
warding  off.  See  Pbopulsk]  The  act  of 
driving  awaj  or  repelling;  the  keeping  at  a 
diitanoe. 

The  lust  cause  of  war  is  the  >r«#M£MiMm  of  public 
liUuriet.  i^.  Nm4l. 

FtODQlMt  (pr6-pnl8^  v.t  pret  A  pp.  pro- 
3Pw$$d;  ppr.  propuuing.  [L.  propulao,  to 
drire  off  or  ward  oft— pro,  beforo,  and  ptdio, 
freq.  of  peUo,  to  poan,  drive,  throat.  See 
Propil.]    To  ropel;  to  drive  off. 

ProiralBion  (prd-pol'ahonX  n.  [L.  propeUo, 
pr^mkum.  See  FROPBL.]  The  act  of^driv- 
Ing  forward.    Baeon. 

God  works  in  aU  things;  all  obev 

Hb  first  pro/Mlsien.  fyhittier. 

Pnq;ralglye(prd-pul>lv),a.  Tending  or  hav- 
ing power  to  propel ;  driving  or  urging  on. 
'The  propvlnv  movement  of  the  verae.' 
CoUriiage. 

(pr6-pnl'io-riX  a.  SameaaiVo- 


_  -wood  (prop'wiid),  fk  1.  Saplinga  and 
copae-wood  aultable  for  cuttlns  into  props. 
8.  Short  stout  lengths  of  fir  ana  other  wood 
used  for  propping  up  the  roofs  of  collieries. 

Fropylmm  (pro-pi-lA'umX  n.  [L.  propy- 
Imum,  from  Or.  propylaion,  from  pro,  be- 
foro, andpy2#,  a  gate.  ]  The  porch,  veatibule, 
or  entrance  of  an  edifice. 

Propylene  (propl-l£nX  n.  (PA.)  A  ga- 
seous hydrocarbon  belonging  to  the  series  of 
oleflnes.  It  Is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  amyllc  uoohoL  Called 
also  TrilyUnB. 

Prqpylon  (prop'i-lonX  n.  [Or.,  from  pro, 
beforo,  and  pyli,  a  gate.]  In  are^  a  term 
eapedally  applied  to  a  gateway  standing 
beforo  the  entrance  of  an  Sgypuan  temple 
or  portico. 

Pro  rmta  (pr6  rft'taX  [L.  ]  In  proportion : 
a  term  sometimes  employed  in  law  and 
commerce ;  as.  each  person  must  reap  the 
profit  or  sustain  the  loss  pro  rata  to  his  in- 
terest; that  la,  in  proporUon  to  his  stock. 

Pro-ratalde  (pr6-r&tVblX  a.  Capable  of 
being  pro-rated.    [United  Statea.] 

Pro-rate  (ptt-tiX).  v.t.  [From  L.  pro  rata 
(part*),  according  to  a  certain  part  in  pro- 
portion.]  To  assess  pro  rata ;  to  distribute 

proportionally.    [United  Statea.] 

rrore  (prOrX  n.  [L  prora,  from  pro,  beforo.  1 
The  prow  or  forepart  of  a  ship.  [Poetical 
and  rare.] 

There  no  vessd.  with  vcnnllion  ^rmv, 

shore  to  shore. 

An  offlc^rin  a 


Or  bark  of  tralftck.  gUdcs  from  I 


Proreetor  (prO-rek'tAr).  n. 
German  nniversl^  who  presides  in  the  sen- 
ate or  academic  court 

Prorectomte  (pr6-rok't6r-&tX'n.  The  office 
of  a  iworector. 

Pro  re  nata  (pr6  rS  ni'toX  tL.]  Accord- 
ing to  ezigenciea  or  ciroumstanoea.  A  pro 
re  nata  meeting  or  proceeding  is  a  meeung 
called,  or  a  proceeding  taken,  on  the  emer- 
gence of  aome  occurrence  or  cinumstance 
requiring  it;  aa,  a  pre  rt  naia  meeting  of  a 
presbytery  of  the  Churoh  of  Scotland. 

nrorepttont  (prA-rop'shonX  n.  [From  L. 
•po,  to  creep  forth  or  along.  ]    A  creep- 


prortpe 
Ingon. 


Prorogate  (prOY6-g&tX  v.t.  prat  &  pp.  pro- 
rogated; ppr.  prorogating.  To  prorogue;  to 
put  off.    Aroughavn. 

mxogatlon  (pr6-r6^'shonX  n.  [L.  proro- 
gatio.  See  Proroguk]  Lf  The  act  of 
continuing,  prolonging,  or  protracting;  con- 
tinuance in  time  or  duration;  a  lengthening 
out  to  a  distant  time;  prolongation.  South. 
2.  The  act  of  proroguing;  the  Interruption 
of  a  aeesion  and  the  continuance  of  parlia- 
ment to  another  session,  as  an  a^foumment 
is  a  continuance  of  the  session  from  day  to 
day.  See  under  Prorogub,  &— 8.  In  Judi- 
ciid  proceedings  in  Scotland,  a  prolongation 
of  the  time  appointed  for  roporting  a  dili- 
gence, lodginff  a  paper,  or  obtempenng  any 
other  Judidai  order. —The  prorogatum  qf  a 
jttdge't  juriidietion  is  whero  he  is  allowed 
by  consent  of  partiea  to  adjudicate  on  mat- 
ters property  outside  his  lurisdiction.— iVo- 
rogation  of  a  Uaao,  the  extension  of  the  lease. 
^AeljcwrimerU,  JUeen,  Prorogation,  Ditto- 
UMon.    See  Aojourmmert. 

Prorogue  (prd-rOg'X  v.t.  pret  &  pi>.  pro- 
roguea;  ppr.  proroguing.  [Fr.  proroger;  L. 
prorogart,  to  prolong,  to  continue,  to  ex- 
tend—pro, beforo,  and  rogo,  to  ask,  to  ask 
one  for  hia  opinion  or  vota  j  L  f  To  protract; 
to  prolong. 

Mirth  >rwn)fiMX  life.  Burton. 

Heprorogutd  his  government,  stUl  threatening  to 
dismiss  himself  from  public  cares.  Dryden. 

2.t  To  defer;  to  put  off;  to  delay. 

There  is  nothing  more  absolutely  destructlTe  of 
the  Terjr  designs  oTreligion.  than  to  stop  a  sinner  in 
his  return  to  God,  by  persuading  his  corrupt  heiut 
tliat  he  may  prorogut  that  return  with  safety. 

&  To  continue  from  one  session  to  another; 
to  adlonm  to  an  indefinite  period,  aa  the 
British  parliament  Parliament  i8proro!in<«<i 
by  the  soveroign's  authority,  either  by  the 
lord-chancellor  in  the  royal  presence,  or  by 
commission,  or  by  proclamation. 

ProroptlOll  (prft-rup'shonX  n.  [L.  prorup- 
tio.tromprorumpere,  proruptum,  to  break 
or  burst  forth,  from  pro,  forward,  forth,  and 
runipo,  to  break.]  The  act  of  bursting 
forth;  a  bursting  out  Sir  T. Broume.  [Kan.  ] 

ProeaiO  (pr6-z&lkX  a.  [L  i»rofO»etw,  from 
proM,  prose;  Fr.  yromique.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  i>rose ;  resembung  prose ;  in  the  form  of 
prose;  as.  tLprooaie  composition.  'In  mo- 
dern rhythm,  belt  proeaio  or  poetia'^Tarrif. 
2.  Dull;  uninterostinff;  commonplace;  as,  a 
yeryprotaie  description. 

Those  pronie  Unes,  this  spiritless  eulogy,  are 
much  bdow  the  merit  of  the  critic  whom  they  are 
faitended  to  celebrate.  J.  WmrUn. 

Proeaioal  (pr6-zi1k-alX  a.  Same  aa  Pro- 
waic 

ProealcaUy  (pr6-z&'ik-al-liX  adt.    In  a  dull 

or  prosaic  manner. 
Proealim  (pr6-zalxmX  n.    A  prose  idiom; 

a  prosaic  phrase.    CoUridae. 
ProBalst  u>r6-z&'istX  n.    A  writer  of  prose. 

'  Hannah  Moro,  an  eatimableprosaift'    J*. 

Taylor. 
All  sorrow  raises  us  abore  the  dric  ceremonial* 

law.  and  makes  the  Prumtst  a  Psahnist     CarlyU. 

Proealt(pr6'ulXa.  Prosaic.  «/Vom/ rap- 
tures.'   sir  T.  Browne. 

Proioeillllin  (prd-sd'ni-umX  n.  [L.  pro- 
teenium,  from  Or.  proakinion—pro,  beroro, 
and  akini,  a  scene.]  In  arch,  the  part  in  a 
theatro  from  the  curtain  or  drop-scene  to 
the  orchestra;  also  applied  to  the  curtain 
and  the  ornamental  tnunework  from  which 
it  hangs.  In  the  ancient  theatro  it  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  stage. 

RtMOOlex  (pro-sk61eksX  n.  [Or  pro,  be- 
fore, and  $kdlf»,  a  worm.]  In  tool,  the  first 
embryonic  stage  of  a  tapewonn.  H.  A. 
Nieholton. 

ProscoUa  (proa-koFaX  fi^  [Or.  pro*,  before, 
and  koUa,  glue.]  In  6o<.  a  viscid  gUnd  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  stigma  of  orchids,  to 
whion  the  pollen-masses  become  attached. 
Treat,  of  BoL 

Proscribe  (pr5-skribO^  v.t  pret  A  pp.  pro- 
tcribed;  ppr.  proeeribing.  [L.  protm^,  to 
write  in  front  of— pro,  before,  and  ecribo,  to 
write.  The  sense  of  this  word  originated 
in  the  Roman  practice  of  writing  the  names 
of  persons  doomed  to  death,  and  posting 
the  list  in  public.]  1.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  publish  the  name  of.  as  doomed 
to  destruction  and  aelxure  of  property ;  to 
proclaim  as  doomed  to  destruction  and 
liable  to  be  killed  by  anyone ;  aa,  Sulla  and 
Marina  proeeribed  each  other's  adherents 
2.  To  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ; 
to  banish;  to  outlaw;  to  exile. 

Robert  \>rr.  Karl  of  Oxford,  was  bani^hrd  the 
realm  and  froscnbrd.  Sf^cutr*-.       I 


8.  To  denounce  and  condemn  aa  dangerous 
and  not  worthy  of  reception;  to  reject 
utteriy. 

In  the  year  305  ..  .  the  Arian  doctrines  were /r*^ 
scribed  aiod  anathematixed  in  the  Csmous  council  oT 
Nice.  IVattrUmtl. 

4w  To  interdict;  to  exclude;  to  prohibit 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man  enrolls  himself  In  a  4r»- 
ttribed  body  but  from  coosdentiotts  mochrcs.  &ch 
a  body  therefore  is  composed,  with  scared  an  ex- 
ception, of  sincere  persons.  Mocaul^. 

Stn.  To  outlaw,  doom,  banish.  Interdict, 
prohibit  forbid. 

mecrlber  (pr6-skril/6rX  n.  One  who  pro- 
scribes; one  who  dooms  to  destruction; 
one  who  denounces  as  dangeroua  or  as  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  reception.    Dryden. 

ProBCrlpit(prO'skript).n.  1.  One  proscribed. 
2.  A  prohibition;  an  interdict    [Rare.] 

ProsorlptlOll  (prd-skrip'shonX  n.  [L.  pro- 
eerivtio.  See  Proscribb.]  The  act  of  pro- 
scribing; outlawry;  denunciation;  prohibi- 
tion ;  exclusion ;  specifically,  the  dooming 
or  denoundng  of  dtixens  to  death  and  con- 
fiscation of  ^ooda  as  public  enemies;  aa^ 
the  proteriptumt  of  Marina  and  Sulla. 

The  obscure  name  of  Octaviaaus  he  derired  from 
a  mean  frmnihr  in  the  little  town  of  Arkla.  It  was 
stained  with  the  biood  ot  proscription  :  and  he  was 
desirous,  had  It  been  powble,  to  erase  all  memory 
of  his  former  Ufe.  Gitbon. 

RtHKaipttonal  (prS-skriji'shon-alX  a.  Pro- 
scriptive.    G>oodrieA. 

Proiai]»ti02il8t(pr&-skrip'shon-lstXia^  One 
who  proscribes. 

Pro8(9iptive  (pri^-skrip'tivX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  in  proscription;  iffoacriblng. 

People  frequently  acquire  in  such  confederacies  m 
narrow,  bigoted,  andproscriptive  tfMt.     SurJte. 

Proscilptiyely  (prd-skrip'tiv-liX  otfo.  In  a 
proscriptive  manner. 

Rose  (priteX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  proaa  for 
prorea  {orcUto,  wpwdh,  understood X  from 
prortue,  forwards,  straight  on— pro,  forward, 
and  vemu,  turned  In  the  direction  of,  from 
verto,  vertum,  to  turn.  The  Oreeks  also 
named  prose  hi  etitheia  (the  straight  or 
directX  becatise  it  haa  less  of  transpoaitioii 
than  verse.]  1.  The  ordinary  written  or 
spoken  language  of  man;  language  nncon- 
fined  to  poetical  measure,  aa  opposed  to 
verae ormetriealeonmoeUion.  CBeeroBTRT.) 
'  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme 
MUton.  Hence— 2.  DuU  and  commonplace 
language  or  discourse.  Ooodrieh.—^  tn  the 
R.  Catli  0i.  a  prayer  sung  in  the  mass  on 
certain  festivals;  a  composition  not  in  strict 
metre,  but  in  rhvthmical  prose.  'Hymna 
orprotMfuUof  Idolatnr.'  Barmar. 

Proie  (prOzX  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting 
of  prose ;  prosaic ;  not  poetic ;  hence,  dull ; 
plain;  unromantic.    Thackeray. 

nroee  (prteX  v.i.  prot  A  pp.  prasMf;  ppr. 
proaing.  L  To  write  in  prose.— 2.  To  write 
or  speak  tedioualy. 

To  pr«st,  as  we  all  now  know  too  well,  is  to  talk  or 
write  neavilv  or  tediously,  without  spirit  and  without 
animation ;  out  to  prose  was  once  rery  different  from 
this ;  It  was  simply  the  antithesM  of  to  versify,  and 
a/riMrr  the  antithesis  of  a  i«rxt/f<r  or /wet  Trench. 

Proeector  (prO-sek't«rX  n.    [L.  pro,  before, 
andteeo.tocut]  One  who  preparea  the  sub- 
jects for  anatomical  lectureSw 
RoeeoutaUe  (proa-6-kikf  a-blX  «>    Capable 
of  being  prosecuted ;  liable  to  prosecution. 
Qiiarf.  iZev. 

Proeeonte  (pros'ft-kfitX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  prO' 
tecuted;  ppr.  proaecuting.  [L.  proaeqttar, 
vrotecutua—pro,  before,  and  tequor,  to  fol- 
low. Puraue  Is  the  same  word  modified  by 
French  mouths.]  1.  To  pursue  with  a  view 
to  attain,  execute,  or  accomplish;  tocontin'kie 
endeavours  to  obtain  or  complete ;  to  apply 
to  with  continued  purpoae ;  to  carry  on;  to 
continue;  as,toproseeiitoascheme;  toj»ro- 
aeeute  an  undertaking. 

That  which  Is  morally  good  b  to  be  desired  and 
proseatted.  Bp.  irUJtins. 

I  am  belored  of  beauteous  Hermia: 

Why  should  not  I  then/rAnof^  my  right?  Shmk. 

[This  word  may  signify  either  to  b^^in  and 
carry  on.  or  simply  to  continue  what  has 
been  begun.]— 2.  In  law,  (a)  to  seek  to 
obtain  by  legal  process ;  as.  to  proaeeute  a 
right  in  a  court  of  law.  (6)  To  accuse  of 
some  crime  or  breach  of  law  before  a  court 
of  Justice ;  to  pursue  for  redress  or  punish- 
ment before  a  iml  tribunal ;  as,  to  proae- 
eute a  man  for  a'en>aas  or  for  a  riot  A 
person  instituting  civil  proceedings  is  said 
to  proaeeute  his  action  or  suit ;  but  a  person 
instituting  criminal  proceedings  is  said  to 
proaeeute  the  party  accused. 
Prosecute  (proe'e-kutX  v.i.  pret  preee- 
exited;   ppr.  proaeeutinrf.     To  carry  on  a 


FAte,  flir,  fat  f»U;       mi,  met,  bto;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not  move;       tfibe.  tub.  b«ll:       oil.  pound;       u.  8c.  abtine;      S»  8c.  ley. 
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ttol  prowcnUDai  to  aet  , —  , 

'  ne  propaT  panon  to  prtmeeaU  lor  kU 
pubUo  ollencai.'  BUulaiont. 
ftOailOBttaa  (pnw^lfl'ihDn},  n.  1.  Ilia 
■M  or  |irou«M  of  pRMecDlfnE  or  of  andaa- 
Tooibic  to  fain  or  accomiiUih  Knnathbw ; 
pntntll  br  tforia  of  bodj  or  misd ;  t£a 
'th  or  followlnc  op  u;  mattai 


Itat'ot  «■. 

Mm  of  airait.  itud;.  *iinm«Db 

I  Tba  iDMitDUon  ud ■-- 

Id  b  M*ft  at  law  or  « 

right  or  M  Tadma  ind'ponlah  khim  wmna ; 

..  .1. .■ — .  _  -■-■n  in  chuMaiirli 


ca;  Iho  proiaffu- 
■atai,  m  InqnliT, 
ylog  on  dF  a  HUt 


IS  (pna't-kat-rikiX  I 
proMcntor, 
A«Mlrt«U>rua'«-Utl,<i.     IFz.  prtmlyU;  Or. 
prfUytat,  am  nawlf  oome— jm*.  lowanit, 
and  alnUU,  to  somij    A  saw  conTart  to 

pajrticciiar  opinioo,  lyatBin,  or  vmrtj.    Hat. 


—  CuuhH.   PnmlvU,    AftMaU,    Ptntrl. 

Baa  Dndar  CoHTimr. 
ProMlTta  (ptoit-W.),  lL  pnL  A  pp. 
.iirM;  ppr,  BrsHbtuy.  Tamakeaei 


._  a  rallglaa  ..  ..^ 

qdukm,  ^ratem.  nr  putr. 

in  to  a  aratam  or  cread. 


naancaphaloB ; 
orlnmottlwi 


'^^^ 


Pnwenoiphiloatprw  an  aaf a-kn),  »■  [Or. 
ana.  Is  mn^  am  £,  and  tapftoU,  iba  bead.  ] 
Id  cvBtpor.  onat  tha  aaeond  of  tha  hjpo- 
IhaUod^artaln  of  ttaa  alnll  nonlad  aa  a 
oodUtmadoB  ol  tba  vartabtal  ooTamiL 

ProMaataTBft  (ma-an'kl-maL  k  JOr. 
sna,  and  «H*a0,  to  poor  In.]  In  M.  nri- 
lonn ttoMtonUBC wood.    BaV"- 


•tul  ilciu'll  lud.  au  Ukair  IS  Ii't*.  jfrlOm. 

t  Doll  and  tadloaa  minutaneaa  in  ipeacli  or 
writtOK      'Tba  nntHu  of  an  old  woman.' 
airW.StaU. 
I^otfnglj  (prSiliig-ll),  sdc.    In  a  proiiDg 

dS£&  (pi»«A-bnuiAI-k*ti4  a. 

I>f.  [Gr.  pms.  In  adrancaof,  aiiH  irangtMa, 
gllli,]  An  order  of  piatecopodoDi  moUDact, 
charaotciliad  ta>  harfng  Iha  glUa  antail« 
to  tha  iHait  the  abdonwn  fi  wall  deval- 
oped  and  notactad  b*a  ahaU  Inloirlileh 
Ihowh-' ■— • "—     -^ — 


t  nnmber  oC  a/llabla^  p 
qnantItT  and  airansame. 

' — '* — iBoropeaa  la] 

jted  aunplir  b, 

.ijUabto. 

KHUft  (pTt4iyniaV  n.  (Or.  srs.  betara, 
anoMiM.thabodj.r  In  wet  tba  anterior 
porHwi  of  the  bodj  In  canbalopod^  com- 
prtalnc  the  bead.  In  contcadlatlnotfon  to  tha 
a,  irbloli  eonlalna  (be  Tlaoan 
■■*-'■  (pma'OB^ml'V'a),  n. 

It.  aOganirbanlnalJ 


vntAwH^  Onre  or  paraon,  and  anpM,  to 
daaoflw.)  In  tM.  tbe  daaeriptian  ol  anr 
«ia*i  paraonal  appearance,  'nnt  tooohlng 
tha  stMenvros^iror  deeotiptdan  of  hla  par- 
aon.^ BMUar  [Bare.] 
PiXMopolapart  (proaA'po-lap^X  "'  l<^' 
pnia9el4w(>,  reapeetol  panona-iinMCpfii, 
a  (ac^  a  paiaan,  and  Upaii,  a  taUuff,  ra- 
oelTlsg,  fram  lamtaiufii,  to  take.}  Kenieet 
of  pataona;  more  paitloidarlj,  a  pnmainn 
opinion  or  pralndlco  agalnata  panaD.(onaed 


Diu'ham  and  lechiteLni  of  Oermanjr.  U  ap- 
jnan  to  belons  to  the  family  laopoda. 
nowpcip«U,  ProMpowBU  (proa'o-pO-pt"- 
ja  I,  B.  lOr.  pnttpopooa,  wrunlflcatlon— 
jnvSpm,  peraon.  and  poini,  lo  make.]  A 
Bgmie  Id  rhetoric  bj  which  thlnfca  are  re- 
preaented  aa  peraoni,  or  bywhlchtlilnnlu- 
animate  are  apoken  of  u  anlmatod  belnBi, 
or  by  which  an  abient  penon  li  Introdaced 
aa  apeaUns,  or  a  deceaaed  paraon  i>  repre- 
aentad  aa  alln  and  preaent  It  Includea 
jMTMn^laaNen,  but  la  more  extenalTe  In  Ita 


Otrai'lMktXn.  II..pTOBi««u,(roin 

premeic,  lb  look  forward— pro.  forward ,  and 
_.«J,.  (..—.I  1  vi.v  ol  uiliiga  within  tba 


1.  That  which  li  preaentod  to  the  e] 

place  and  the  oblectaaer- 


ot  view  or  of  contenipUtkin. 

6.1  Place  which  al 

'  HlmQod  beholding  from  hla  itranHet  high.' 
JTiUon—O.  FoaltloD  of  the  tront  of  a  build- 
Inc  or  otfaar  object  aa  ragarda  the  polnta  ot 
the  oompeaii  aapect;  aa.  a  prrMpeet  lowarda 
tba  lODth  or  aoAh.  Ktek.  iL  M.— T.  A  look- 
be  [nwardj^Tleir  Into  tntaritri  antldpa- 

za  f^S^  Ou  uunta  111  iMii 


lorgnnindaf  eipeetatlan;  aa, 

L  pn^Mcf  of  a  good  harreat;  a  man 

haaappoipeeCof  pT«IartD«it:  or  he  hai  little 

.  .. -Wlthont  an*  reaaon- 

-  -■  -ijoylng  them.' 


on  taynea  protpeeiiptg* 
'    £d(n.— 1.  In  minine. 


cloe*;     g.0Oi     J.job! 


I,  Fr,  ton;      ng.  alnpi      IB,  U^d;  th,  Uln; 
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to  mftke  a  learch;  to  aeek;  as,  to  protmet 
for  a  place  where  gold  may  be  worked  to 
profit 

nrotpect  (proe-pekf  X  v.e.  In  mining,  to 
search  or  examine  for;  as,  to  protpeot  a  dis- 
trict for  sold. 

Prospectaon  (pros-pek'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
looung  forward,  or  of  providing  for  future 
wants. 

What  does  all  this  pcore,  but  Uut  the  protfeetion, 
which  must  be  somewhere,  is  not  in  the  aoiinal.  but 
in  the  Creator  f  PtU^. 

Proepeotlve  (pros-pek'tiv),  a.  l.f  Suitable 
for  viewing  at  a  distance;  perspective. 

In  time's  lonsr  and  dark  prospective  glass 
Foresaw  what  Aitiue  days  should  bring  topass. 

2.  Looking  forward  in  time ;  characterized 

by  foresight;  regarding  the  future. '  A  large, 

liberal,  and  mron)eeUve  view  of  the  interests 

of  states.'   Burke. 

The  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  circum- 
spect, industrious,  vaA /ros/eetive  in  this  aflair. 

Siry.  Child. 

8.  Being  in  prospect  or  expectation;  looked 
forward  to;  as.  protpeetive  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  something. 

Proflpectlyet  (pros-pelrtivX  n.  l.  The  scene 
liefore  or  around  us;  a  view  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance. 'Fi'om  Spain  to  France  there  now 
\Ky  ihe  protpeetive.'  Reliauice  WotUmiaruB. 
2.  Outlook;  forecast;  providence.  Bacon.— 
8.  A  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed; 
a  telescope ;  a  perspective  glau.  '  Of  queinte 
mirrours  and  otproepeeHoee.'    Chaucer. 

Pr09pectlvely  (pros-pek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
prospective  manner ;  with  reference  to  the 
future. 

ProspeotlTeness  (pros-pek'tiv-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  prospective;  state  or  act  of 
regarding  the  future;  foresight 

If  we  did  not  already  possess  the  idea  of  design, 
we  could  not  recognize  contrivance  and  ^rM/ecttvt' 
ness  in  such  instances  as  we  have  referred  to. 

U^Jwwetl 

Prospector  (pros'pek-t^r),  n.  In  mining, 
one  who  searches  or  examines  for  precious 
stones  or  metals  as  preliminary  to  settled 
or  continuous  operations. 

FroipeotoB  (pros-pek'tus).  n.  [L.,  a  pros- 
pect, sight,  view.]  A  brief  sketch  or  plan 
issued  for  the  puriK>se  of  making  known  the 
chief  features  of  some  commercial  enter- 
prise proposed,  as  the  plan  of  a  literary 
work,  containing  the  general  subject  or  de- 
sign, with  the  manner  and  terms  of  publica- 
tion. dEc.,  or  the  proposals  of  a  new  company 
or  joint-stock  association. 

Prosper  (pros'p*rX  v.i.  [Fr.  protpirtr^  to 
prosper,  to  thrive.  m>m  L.  protpero,  to  make 
to  prosper,  from  proeperue,  favourable,  for- 
tunate: said  to  be  irom  pro,  before,  and  spes, 
hope.]  L  To  be  pros];>erou8  or  sucoeenul ; 
to  succeed;  to  thrive;  to  advance  in  wealth 
or  any  good:  said  of  persons. 

They  in  their  eartlily  Canaan  placed. 

Long  time  shall  dwell  and /r«jr;^icr.      Milton. 

2.  To  be  in  a  successful  state ;  to  turn  out 
sucoessfuUv;  to  thrive:  said  of  affairs,  busi- 
ness, and  the  like. 

The  Lord  made  all  that  he  did  Xn  prosper  \n  his 
hand.  Gen.  xaxia.  3. 

&  To  be  in  a  healthy  growing  state;  to  thrive: 
said  of  plants  and  anlmsls 

AD  things  do  ^osperhc^t  when  they  are  advanced 
to  the  better;  a  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to  be  in  a  more 
barren  ground  than  that  whereunto  you  remove 
them.  BacoH. 

4t  To  increase  in  sixe;  to  grow. 

Black  cherry.trees  prosper  ever  to  considerable 
timber.  Evelyn. 

Prosper  (pros'pArX  v.t  To  make  prosper- 
ous; to  favour;  to  render  successful 

That  man  that  is  so  called  of  God  to  any  office,  no 
doubt  God  will  work  with  him;  he  will  prosper  all 
his  doings.  iMttmer. 

All  things  concur  to /r«r/rr  our  des^^  Dryden. 

proeperv" 
Bing  pros- 
perous ;  advance  or  gain  in  anything  good 
or  desirable ;  good  progress  in  any  business 
or  enterprise :  success ;  attainment  of  the 
object  desired ;  as,  the  vroeperily  of  arts ; 
agricultural  or  commercial  pro^erity;  na- 
tional proipenfy. 

The /rwj;^«naCy  of  fools  Shan  destroy  them. 

Prov.  L  3S> 

Sni.  Success,  good  fortune,  prosperousness. 
weal,  welfare,  well-being,  happiness. 
Prosperous  (pros'p^r-us),  a.  [L.  proeperue. 
See  Prospkr.  v.i.]  1.  Making  good  progress 
in  the  pursuit  of  anything ddUrable ;  making 
gain  or  increase ;  thriving ;  successful;  as,  a 
prosperous  trade ;  a  proeperotu  voyage.  '  Be 


Prosperity  (pros-pe'ri-tiX  n.    [L.  1 
ta$.  see  Prosper.]  The  state  of  bei 


protperouM  in  this  Journey  as  in  alL'  Tenny- 

ton. 

TheseeddiaU  be  prosperous ;  the  vine  shall  gire 
her  fruit.  Zee  viiL  xa. 

2.  Favourable;  favouring  saccess;  as,  a  prof- 
perouM  wind.— Fortunate,  SueeeMful,  Pro§- 
peroue.  See  under  Fortunate.  — 8 yn.  Suc- 
cessful, flourishing,  thriving,  favourable, 
fortunate,  auspicious,  lucky. 

Prosperously  (pros'pdr-us-llX  adv.  In  a 
prosperous  manner;  with  gain  or  increase; 
successfully. 

Prosperousness  (pros'pto-us-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  prosperous  or  successful; 
prosperity. 

ROspldence  (pros-pish'ensX  n.  [L.  prot- 
pieio.  See  Pbospbot.]  The  act  of  looking 
forward. 

Pross  (prosX  fi.  [A  form  of  prose.]  Talk; 
conversation,  rather  of  the  gossiping  kind. 
HaUiweU.    [Local] 

Prostate  (pros'titX  a.  [Or.  prottatis,  stand- 
ing before— 2>ro.  before,  and  stem  eta,  to 
stand.]  Lit  standing  before;  specifically, 
applied  to  a  gland  situated  just  before  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  in  males,  and  surround- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  urethra.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  under  and  posterior  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  so  as  to  surround  the 
lower  side  of  the  urethra.— Prostate  eonere- 
tiona,  calculi  of  the  prostate  gland. 

Prostate  (pros'tatX  n.  In  anoL  the  pros- 
tete  gland. 

Prostatic  (pros-tof  ikX  a.  Belatlng  to  the 
prostate  gland. 

iTOStematloiit  (pros-tdr-na'shonX  n.  [L. 
prottemo,  to  overthrow— pro,  forward,  and 
stemo,  to  strew.]  A  state  of  being  cast 
down;  prostration:  depression.  'Fever, 
watehing,andpro«tsrn«Uion of  spirits.'  Wise- 
man. 


Prosthesis  (pros'thfi-sisX  n.   rOr. ,  from  prot, 

of  placing,  from  £t<A^- 
nU,  to  place.]  L  In  eurg.  the  addition  of  an 


to,  and  thetu,  the  act  of ; 


artificial  part  to  supply  a  defect  of  the  body, 
as  a  wooden  leg.  clz.  ;  also  a  flesh  growUi 
filling  up  an  ulcer  or  fistula;  prothesis.— 
2.  In  phxlolL  the  adding  of  one  or  more  let- 
ters to  the  commencement  of  a  word,  as  in 
the  common  English  participles,  6eioved, 
bereft.  It  is  the  contnu^  of  apA<ivienf. 

Prosthetic  (pros-thet'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to 
prosthesis;  prefixed,  as  a  letter  to  a  word. 

iTOStilralOUSt  (pros-tib'fl-lusXo.  [L.  proeti- 
bulum,  a  prostitute.]  Pertaining  to  prosti- 
tutes; hence,  meretricious.  *  ProeUhuloue 
prelates  and  priests.'    Bale. 

Prostitute  ( pros' ti-tfltX  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
proHituted;  ppr.prottituting.  [Lpr<»tUuo, 
prottUtitut—pro,oetow,tndttatuo, to  place.  ] 

1.  To  offer  freely  to  a  lewd  use,  or  to  indis- 
criminate lewdness  for  hire. 

Do  not  prostihUe  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to  be 
a  whore.  Lev.  xis.  99. 

2.  To  give  up  to  any  vile  or  infSmous  pur- 
pose; to  devote  to  anything  base;  to  sell  to 
wickedness;  as,  to  proetitute  talents  to  the 
propasation  of  infidel  principles;  to  vrotti- 
tute  the  press  to  the  publication  or  blas- 
phemy. 

I  pi^  from  my  soul  unhappy  men 
Compelled  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen. 

JioscofnsitcH. 

3.  To  offer  or  expose  upon  vile  terms  or  to 
unworthy  persons. 

It  were  unfit  that  so  excellent  and  glorious  reward 
as  the  gospel  promises  should  stoop  down  like  fruit 
upon  afull  laden  bough,  to  be  pluclced  by  every  idle 
and  wanton  hand,  that  heaven  should  be  prosti- 
tuted to  slothful  men.  Tillotson. 


Prostitute  (pros'ti-tfitX  a.  Openly  devoted 
to  lewdness ;  sold  to  wickedness  or  to  infa- 
mous purposes.  '  Made  bold  by  want,  and 
proetiltui/e  for  bread.'    Prior. 

nrostitute  (pros'ti-tatX  n.  l.  A  female 
given  to  indiscriminate  lewdness ;  a  strum- 
pet :  a  harlot  '  Dread  no  dearth  of  proeti- 
tute*  at  Rome.'  Dryden.— 2.  A  base  hire- 
ling; a  mercenary:  one  who  offers  himself 
to Intsmous  employments  for  hire.  'No 
hireling  she,  no  proetitute  to  praise.'  Pope. 

Prostitution  (pros-ti-tQ'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
or  practice  of  prostituting  or  offering  the 
boay  to  an  indiscriminate  intercourse  with 
men  for  hire.    '  A  most  shameless  stete  of 

Cttitution.'  Addison.— 2.  The  act  of  offer- 
or devoting  to  an  infamous  employment; 
as,  the  proitituUon  of  talents  or  abilities. 

Prostitutor  (pros'ti-tflt-^X  ^  On®  ^ho 
prostitutes;  one  one  submits  himself  or 
offers  another  to  vQe  purposes;  one  who 
degrades  anything  to  a  base  puri>ose. 

So  that  this  sermon  would  be  as  seasonable  a  re- 
proof of  the  methodists.  as  the  other  was  of  the  pros- 
titutffTS  of  the  Lord's  sup}>er.  Bp.  Hurd. 


Prostrate  (pros'tr&tX  a.  [L.  prottrotos,  im, 
of  prostemo,  proeiraXum,  to  lay  fiat,  to 
strew  in  front  or  before— pro,  before,  and 
stomo,  to  strew.  1  1.  Lying  at  length,  or  with 
the  body  extended  on  the  ground  or  other 
surface.  'Grovelling  and  proetrate  on  yon 
lake  of  fire.'  MiUon.—i.  Lying  at  mercy,  as 
a  suppliant 

Lookgradousonthy/rMtnOrtlualL     SMoA. 

8.  Lying  in  the  postare  of  humility  or  ado- 
ration. 

O'er  shields,  and  behns.  and  hdroed  heads  be  rods 
Ofthrooes,  and  mighty  seraphim /r«fl>«*.   Mi/tooi. 

4.  In  hot  Iving  flat  and  spreading  on  the 
ground  without  taking  root;  procumbent^ 
Prostrate  (proe'tritX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  prom- 
trated;  imr.  prostrattn(/.  [See  above  ]  L  To 
lay  flat;  to  throw  down;  as,  to  proetrate  tho 
body;  to  i>roftrate  trees  or  plants.— S.  F^. 
to  throw  down;  to  overthrow;  to  demoUan: 
to  ruin;  as,  to  proetrate  a  government;  to 
proetrate  the  honour  of  a  nation. 

In  die  streets  many  they  slew,  and  fired  divers 
places,  prostreUmg  two  parahes  almost  entirely. 

Hajmmrd. 

&  To  throw  one's  self  down,  or  to  fall  in 
humility  or  adoration;  to  bow  in  humble 
reverence:  used  reflexively. 

Fredericic  no  sooner  beheld  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  than  he  threw  off  his  imperial  mantle.  /rw#» 
trated  himse(f,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pondn. 

MUwum. 
4w  To  make  to  sink  totally;  to  reduce;  as^  to 
proetrate  a  person's  strength. 
Prostration  Q>ros-tra'shonXti.  L  The  act  of 
prostrating.  Growing  down,  or  laying  flat : 
as.  the  proetration  of  the  body,  of  trees,  or  of 
com.— 2.  The  act  of  falling  down,or  the  act  of 
bowing  in  humility  or  adoration;  primarily, 
the  act  of  falling  on  the  face,  but  it  is  now 
used  for  kneeling  or  bowing  in  reverence 
and  worship.— a  Great  deprassion;  dsjeo^ 
tion;  as,  tkproetration  of  spints. — 1  In  mid.  a 
latent,  not  an  exhausted  state  of  the  vital  en- 
ergies; great  oppression  of  natural  strength 
and  vigour;  that  state  of  the  bodv  in  disi^ae 
in  which  the  system  is  oppressed.  Proetrm- 
tion  is  different  and  distinct  from  exhaus- 
tion, and  is  analogous  to  the  state  of  a 
spring  lying  under  such  a  weight  that  it  is 
incapable  of  action,  while  exhaustion  Is 
analogous  to  the  sUte  of  a  spring  deprived 
of  ito  elastic  powers. 

A  sudden  prostration  of  strength  or  weaknca 
attends  this  colick.  Arbutkuot 

Prostyle  (pros'tnx  n.  and  a.    [Gr.  prostyloe 

—pro,  and  stylos,  a 
column.]  In  oreA. 
applied  to  a  portico 
in  which  the  columns 
stend  out  quite  free 
from  the  wall  of  the 
building  to  which  it 
is  attached ;  also  ap- 
plied to  a  temple  or 
other  structure  hav- 
ing pillars  in  frbnt 
omy.  SeeAMPHiPRO- 
STYLX  and  Portico. 
Prosy  (prd'dXo.  Like 
prose;  prosaic ;  hence^ 
dull;  tedious;  boring. 

It  was  one  fatal  Moo- 
day— a  dull  qucstioa  of 
finance  and  figures. 
Prosy  and  few  were  tha 
speakers.     Lord  tytion. 

Plan  of  Prostyle  Temple.  PrOSyllOgiBni    (pr6- 

sino-JizmXn.  [Prefix 
pro,  before,  and  syllogism.]    In  logic,  see 

EPICHIREMA. 

Protactic  (pr6-tak'tik},  a.  [Gr.  mtaktOtos. 
placing  or  placed  before— pro,  oef ore.  and 
tass6,  to  arrange.  ]  Being  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning; previous. 

notagon  (prd'U-gonX  n.  [Or  prdtoe,  flrst 
and  ag6n,  leading,  acthig.  ]  A  phosphuretted 
fstty  compound  which  forms  a  chief  con- 
stituent of  nervous  tissue.  lU  composition 
is  CutHMeN4P0,. 

Now  it  has  recently  been  discovered  that  white  or 
fibrous  ncrve-ti»ue  is  chemlcallv  distinguished  Cram 
gray  or  vesicular  nerve-tissue  by  the  presence  In 
large  quantity  of  a  sub&tance  called /tmv'm. 

Protaconist  (prft-ta^'o-nistX  n.  [Orpr6' 
tagdnutis-protoe,  first  and  agHnietis,  an 
actor.]  In  the  Oreek  drama,  the  leadiitf 
character  or  actor  in  a  play;  hence,  a  lead- 
ing character  generally. 

Tis  charged  upon  me  that  I  make  debauched  per- 
sons (such  as  they  say  my  astrologer  and  gamester 
are)  my  protagonists,  or  the  chief  persons  of  the 
drama.  Dryden. 

Protamoiha  (prO-ta-m€l>aX  n.  [Gr  prMos. 
first  and  amotha.  ]  A  nsme  given  by  Hseckd 


Fate,  flir.  fat,  f»U;       mi.  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  m6ve;       tfibe,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii.  Sc.  almne;     y,  8c  Uy. 


PBOTAMSBT 


ih  waten.  and  (orrnini  kolnul  bodlei 
utremel]'  low  gnat,  contlniuUr 
ing  their  lorm,  ud  mulUpljrlDg  bj 


FrotaiUlIT  (prfi-Cui'dil),ii.  (Or.  vnlloc,  flnt. 
mnd  nn^r,  aadm,  m  nua.  ■  nul«.1    la  baL 

Ttwrnu/FMaVrrud  protogTay  ned  bj  HU- 
drbruiil  td  capmLH  »*—'—'»" -i" '"— !"-"-"» 

AdofriAl  III  tUl  pfV^i'  ,.^».. 

FIO  tantO  (pre  UuHo).    p.]    Fonommh. 

Protasis  (prdti-ili),  iL  [Or.  jmtaiU,  tram 
nvtniid,  to  pRMDt,  to  (tratoa  butun— pro. 
bsfoT«.lDrward,uultifiiJ,tartnlch.]  I.  A 
uupodtloDi  mniulni.  JiOsiuaii.  [But.]— 
TlnjFroA  Andrhtt.  UwAntclwuBof  Boon- 
dltioiul  •antaiiM,  belDc  tha  MmditlOD  OD 
wblch  tba  nuin  tacm  (a{>oiloi<()dapaidi,  or 
notwlthftaiidlu  whlcii  It  lakn  plic«i  •*.  It 
m  nm  (iirstufi)  wa  dull  be  In  tima  (apo- 
dBtUi;  altbCHiiA  it  vm  iBoomHlsnl 
•111  ha  WH  elscted  (apodcuif).  Saa  AI 


la  whloh  tha  Hierml  penoni  mn  •bovn. 
thalr  chuncten  inttBikUd.  ind  tha  labjcct 
propoaed  uid  antand  cm:  oppoaad  to  epi- 


ir(pr*-Ui'l*rt,n.    [Or.  prMof,  flnt, 

■nd  aiUr.  ■  IB.)    A  Kaaiii  of  tUT'llihaa 
belongbK  to  Ophlnroldn.  known  oolj  bj 

ProtattO  (prC-Unk),  a.     (Or.  nvbUUM.] 
Of  orpartdnlnc  torn  pmtuiij  iDtrodoctoiT. 


vanllif  ol  appeumnca  at  tha  ipadea.]  A 
nnoi  of  ptutU  balonafnff  to  tha  oaL  ordar 
Fro(e4ce».  o(  wblch  It  1*  tba  Cn>e.  Tha 
flpaclea  ara  chlaflj  mtlvH  of  tha  Gapa  of 
Oood  Hopa,  and  cooiht  of  a  tarlal;  ot  beaa- 
tlf  nl  aad  grtoatul  ihruba,  with  vary  (ulabla 
foUaga  and  taiva  bsadi  ot  Dowan»  0  or  8 
hichai  In  diameter. 
Prot«uaB(FT«-t64'iU). n.]>I.  AnaL order 


lutnlla  and  the 
)  ihmba  or  am 

ta  or  altaroal , 

la  at  ahowj  and  rlchly-col- 

U'lhuaX  a.    01  or  per- 


I.  tha  dlTlnltji  who  could  chuuta  hli 
BUBpe:  readily  '""■"'"j  dUteteut  iiiapat: 
eioaedlnalr  Tarlabla.  ■  AvIhh  tmufnnna- 
tkniL'    CudiMrt*,     Sea  FbotKiib. 


FrotMDlr  (Drfl-ti'an-llX  ode.  In  a  protean 
muuier;  with  the  aammpUon  ot  dUrormit 
■bapca.   'Profianiy  tranafoj 


Fnitaot  (prA-leklO.  e.  1.  [L.  pnttetuM,  tram 
prvtMo,  to  protect— firv,  before,  and  tm,  to 
coTBT.  from  root  isen  al»  In  K.  UoCal,  Ho, 
(Aoel.]  1.  To  coter  or  ihleld  tnm  danger 
or  InJiUT ;  to  defend ;  to  guard  -,  to  pre- 
lerra  lo  nfatT;  a  wold  ot  nneinl  Import 
bothmaUlanlaiHiagaratlvetBnae.  Walla 


bodj  from  sold;  an 


UvntKtthe 

Mac  one  Irom  amnlt;  oorboiueiBrMHttii 
tron  the  tnclemaiHilai  ot  the  weMhar;  tbe 
law  pnueu  wa  panooa  and  propertr ;  the 
htber  pnlteU  bli  eblldraD.  and  the  gnar- 


Prot>dUatff  (inA-taktlns-II),  ads.  In  a 
DTOtMUnK  maoneri  br  proUcUng. 

ftoiMOOlKpcO-teirBhonLn.  iV^taaactof 
prolscttng,  or  the  elate  of  being  protected  -, 
dtfence;  ihellai  from  efil;  pneerratlDa 
Irom  loB^  Inlury,  or  anm/ance :  ai,  to  And 
;iro«Mtini  Dnder  oood  lawa  and  aa  nprlgbt 
admlnlitratlon:  dlTine  proCutiim. 


pntecthini  a  pan- 

lOXtb  tecnrea  bom 


CommoDt  during  Ibe  ellUiic  of  parttament, 
and  lor  lortj  daji  after  oKh  pronsaUon, 
and  ai  many  daji  before  tba  dale  to  whlsh 
It  hat  been  ptDrognsd;  *1».  the  ipedal  «v- 
(aelien  glTsn  to  a  penoa  by  tbe  •oreragn. 
by  rtrtao  of  Un  royal  prerogatlre,  — ' — ■ 
■olta  in  law  or  other  Teiali —  '~ 
ot  the  party  being  ennged  In 
•enilee.— t.  An   aruAclal  a 
leTTad  by  the  leglelatun  i 
prodacUon,  either  by  i 
or  (more  commonly)  by  dnUca  Irapoeed  on 
the  lanM  arttolea  Introduced  from  abroad, 
aneh  dntlia  may  be  ilmply  fnUMv,  that 


Tbe  abollUon 


>:  ttcvroMiitan.  that  la,  tucb  ai 
toie&D  cranpeUtloD  •llocatbar. 
Lon  of  tba  lyitem  oi  protactloa 


eoard.  abalter.  raloge.  lecorlty,  safety. 
n«tM)ttaul  (pt41-lak'ahon-alX  a.    Per 

Ins  to  protMltoD. 
FratMitlaBlBn  CprA-takVuin-lim),  n. 


protoatloo  lo  ooi 

rtvtMUmlgt  (pT«-lakUon-U  ,. 
who  taTonra  tbe  protectloB  of  some  I 
irf  Indoatry  by  legal  enaotmenta:  a 
posed  to  fiee-tiade. 
A«tM)tin  (pi^tak'tlTi  a.  1.  AIT. 
pnteotlon:  sheltering;  defenslra.  '1 
Tonr  of  a  protscCisa  Frorldeace.'  Fb' 
t.  Affording  proteotiOD  *~  " 

borne  prodnctloaA.     Bee 

ProtMMXprO-takUrLn.    [R. 
■   Onawbaorlhatwh(r<- — '~ 
ehleldi  from  tnjory, 


One  who  or  that  whfch  protoctii  defends, 
' '  "    from  tnjnry,  enl,  or  oppression ; 

r:  aguardlatL    '  Under  the  cover- 

lug  ot  a  caratDl  nlgbl,  who  seamed  my  good 
pratHter.'  Sliak.  'Callad  hlmdearprDIwIar 
In  bertiWit.'  IVnn|f*iHL— S.  In  Jny.  AM. 
one  who  had  tbe  care  ot  lbs  Ungdom  during 
the  Idng^  mlnortty ;  ■  ragaDt :  a  non-regol 
>"wl7tha  eiecntlro,  In&nslwl  In  an  ei- 


sluie^ 


specIDcally  a; 


. ^ Dinted  by  the  fines 

and  RacOTeilet  Act,  In  subetlMUou  at  tbe 
old  (eoant  to  the  pntcipt,  whose  cancur- 
reooe  b  bsrrlng  estatea-tall  In  remainder  Is 
required  In  order  to  preeerre,  under  Gartstn 
modlllcatkiDi.  the  eontral  of  Ihe  leuant  tot 
life  orar  the  remainder  man. 
FrotMtonKpiA-tek'tor-all.a.  Belatlngto 
a  protoctor;  protectorlel.    Bsi*-  "— 

.  hJslory  duilni, 

was  protacloT.- 1.  A  rata. 

nedmes  adopted  by  a  strong  country 
I  a  weak  one.  whereby  the  tonDer 
s  tha  latlar  tram  hostile  invasion, 
ettena  more  or  leas  In  its  domestic 


;pr«-tak'Ur.l(a),  a.    Having 

.    The 

(prO.tek'Irea),  n.  Alemalawho 
pnlects.     Mean. 
AvtocMz(pr6-lek'triki}.n.    Same  as  Pro. 

I  FrolM  rpr4-ti>tbiV  n.  [Ft.,  one  pTiv 
'  lacted)  Ooo  under  the  care  and  protecUon 
I    ot  another:  aa.  be  Is  s  pntfgl  at  mine. 


FnrtM*  (pra-Ul.ihiX  »■    [Fr.|    Atemal 
who  IB  proteatad. 
notela  (pt6'U-ld).  n.    (Bee  FBoran,]    j 

poaltian  to  protein,  tbat  Is.  eoDStoting  at  cai 
Don,  hydncen,  oijgsD,  and  nitrogeD.  somi 
times  united  srtlh  sDlphar  snd  phonriionu 
The  glalen  ot  flour,  albuiaeu,  the  flbrtn  o 
the  btood,  ^Dtonbi,  whlsh  Is  Ihe  chief  ora 
stKoent  of  muscle  aad  fleih,  and  casein  ai 


wltfun  th*  l-idjr. 

FrotaldM  (prt-U'l-dfi).  n.  pi.     a  family  ot 

"-' "-' •  ■^e  order  tjroi*-'-    -■- 


devBlopHL    The  aiolotl  and   prolaua  an 
•uunples.    See  Axoiatl,  Pkotbcb. 
Protatn,  Protaliw  Cprft'U.ln).  n.  (From  Or. 

CM,  flnt.  because  prstci'i  occupies  the 
t  plsce  In  relation  to  the  album]  nous  prln- 
ciplei.1  The  eisentlal  principle  of  toad,  ob- 

flbrlu,  or  casein,  which  are  all  c 

ish  brittle 
hot,  and  U 


1.  hydrogsE 


ipound.     '  iha  hypo- 

, _n«,'    H.Sftneer. 

FrotalitAoaoai,  nntelnoiu  (pr4t«.in.l"- 
•ho).  prd't^ln-uiX  a.  Fertslulngtopiolain; 


PTOtolM  (prOtUCi).  n. 
contlettng  ol  s  tingle  >] 
(earth-woltl  ot  tbe  Cane 
talai  idldndi),  by  som 


ta  the  rsnk  ot  a  dltUnct  family.     I 


3l  the  lengthened  head  and  pointed  mux 
jf  the  latter.  It  borrows  Uke  a  foi.  s 
rentures  abroad  only  at  nJaht  In  sesrch 
lu  rnnd.  which  ca^l^BCt  chiefly  ol  csrrj 
Indi  ot  vermin. 
-._      lem'pa-i"     " 

;  lemporary;  i  ,     , 

lupply  or  proTlllon. 

rotiBIUlt(prA-tend'),  el.     [L.  fnltndo,  to 


.' (prt- tons' ).  n,     Kitenslon. 

degrees,  snd  Ions  prDfiriH. '  Sper 
.,,lan«lTB(pr*-t«a'av).  o.  Drawn  ou 
tended;  oonOnned;  coDtlnnoua 


h.  eAaln:     th.  So.  loch: 


b.  Ft.  ton: 


n.  Uen:  lb,  IMn; 
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a  (pTD-Ur-u'drtu).  a.    [Or. 

Dula.J    A  term 'in  boUsy.    S«  giUacL 

CcmUi  indltidudi  mitun  Iheli  polla  bcfon  Ike 
dUuHoD.  ud  HI  uUcd  frpun-drmi  wilM  cni- 


Pntaraitlluliu  (piv-Ur-tnthai).  a.    |0r. 

nrolem,  beton,  ud  enthet,  &  flower]  In 
hC.  Co)  iippU«il  to  plant!  vhoie  Ifnyet  up- 
peu  bnlDre  Uielr  flowen.   lAndlty,  A)  Ap- 

8 lied  to  plant!  irhoH  flowgn  appear  b«foiB 
islr  iMna.  An  Gray,  (c)  Applied  to 
flowen  the  anthen  of  which  at*  matursd 
belore  tbo  (tlgiiui.  Daruin. 
Proter(iOiUlua(pro-Ur-ol'l'niu).a.  Atann 
Id  botaoT.    8m  axtnct  Dnder  PnoTKaAH- 

prvtmi,  earlier,  and  taitm,  a  UianL  |  Same 

Frotan4tr(pre-lir'Tl-tD.i>.  ILeroa 
patnlUMt,  &vm  pnltnut—pro.tRtaa 
term^t  enbbfld.]  PoevWiir"' ■  -"^ 
BvUekaT. 

PTOte>t(pTO-teif },>.<.  (Lp, 
beton,  and  taUtr,  to  -" —  ' 
wilnoM,    8aa  tbst.i 


d  taUtr,  to  aOlmi.  tram  lulu. 


(ME  la  yon,  I  hara  no  knowledge  of  the 
tranaactlon, 

S.  To  make  a  Bolcmn  or  formal  declaration 
{oRan  In  wrlUnc)  aipreulTs  of  cppoaltlon : 


Pnit«rt(pro-teiIO.  V. 
declaration  or  efflnn 

ollan  foUond'b;  a  i 

£.  To  call  aiawlt 
ln«,  or  to  prore  ai 
[Rare,] 


I.  To  make  a  (olem: 


afflrmallOD:  to  appeal  U 

how:  to  eItb  eildence  of  i  to  declan 

lih. 

iromlaa  aolemnl]';  lo  raw. 

'U  of  rxtAange.  in  ec 


(prtflMt).  n.     1.  i 


It(pr6' 
loptnii 


wilting),  bi  which  a  penon  declare!  th 
aantl&et  not  at  all.  or  onlj'  candlUoi  . . 
jleU  Ua  conaent  to  anj  act  to  which  he 
mlsAt  otberwlM  be  deemed  to  hare  yielded 
annneondltianBlanent.— Z.  In  parl&ment. 
the  dliaent  of  a  peer  to  a  vote  of  the  Hoiue 
of  Peera,  entered  on  the  Jonmali  ot  the 
hoDH.  wIthblBreawnaroraachdiweiit.  Sir 
R  Jfau.  -3.  In  laa.  (a)  a  formal  declaration 
bj  the  holder  of  abUlofeichangeorpromla- 
•o>7  aote,  or  by  a  notary  publlo  at  hli  ra- 
qnea^  that  acceptance  or  payment  haa  been 
leliiaed,  and  that  the  bolda  lotenda  to  n- 
conr  wl  the  eipenaaa  to  which  ha  may  be 
pat  In  ccniaqoence  thereof,  (t)  A  writing 
■ttaitad  by  ■  jmtlce  of  the  peace  or  codioI. 
n  op  by  the  puater  of  a  ehlp,  atitlng 


ly  Injur) 

hai  happened  to  the  ihlp  or  cano.  or  other 
circiliititancee  calculated  to  affect  the  lla- 

■" -  :rBw,  iftc. 

L  Frotaitant- 


PlMwtKadO<prA-taa-tan'da).n.  [L]  In 
lav,  a  proteitauon.    See  Protbstatioii,  B. 

mtMtMlt(profea-tanl).a.  1  Prptatlng; 
maHng  a  proteat— S.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Proteabuila,  or  their  doctrlnea  or  formi  ot 


nte.  tkr.  fat,  Wl;       n«,  n 


I  (prct^ea-lut),  n.  One  who  pro- 
•on,  >  iiadie  gltaD  to  one  ot  the  paitar  who 
adboed  to  Lather  at  the  Beformatum  in 
itn,  and  protMltd,  or  made  a  •olemn  de- 
ctantion  vt  diMant  from  a  decree  of  the 
empacm'  Charlei  V.  and  the  diet  el  SplTB!, 
—  -- ipealed  to  ■  nneral  eoundL  The 
li  DOW  upUed  generally  to  thoaa 
ID  denomluatkau  that  dinar  trom  the 


FmtttrtMltUm  (profaa-tantiim),  n.  The 
Btata  el  being  a  ivotaatanti  the  brtodplea 
or  the  religion  of  Froteatanta.    'Tbt'"- — < 


der  Froteatanti 


ivert  to  Proleatantiam. 


■citation,  L.  pnltUatio,  S 


order  ot  coonolL — 3.  In  b 

in  pleading;  by  which  tin  , ,  „ 

an  obllqne  allagitlan  «  denial  ol  u 
by  protoaUng  that  ft  did  or  did  net  eilit, 
UHl  at  the  ume  ttine  aToldlng  adlreot  aSbT' 
matlon  or  denial.  ProteataflOM  in  now 
aboUibed.  In  <8aeW  low.*  proceeding  taken 
hj  a  defender,  where  the  pnianer  ntglacM 
to  proceed,  to  compel  Urn  either  to  proceed 
or  to  (ufler  the  action  to  talL 
1^..^.^.^...  ..  ■  — -r),  B.    One  who 


cmn  decIanUo 

iluchanga,  ^ 
If),  ado.    ijwi 


eailly  changea  faialorra  or  principle 
lool.  the  name  given  to  a  genua  of  pennni- 
branchlata  batracUaaa.  One  ipeidea  only 
haa  been  hitherto  dlaccTeied,  namety,  the 
Pretouj  or  Evpothihon  tingvinu$,  a  aamian 
which  la  found  In  aubtenanean  lakea  and 
carea  in  Illyrla  and  Dalmatla.  It  attalna 
a  lengtl)  of  ationt  l  foot  The  body  la 
RuooSi,  naked,  and  eel-like^  the  In*  loor 
in  number,  amall  and  weak,  the  forefeet 
three-toed,  the  hinder  four-toed,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  permanent  eitemal  glllt.  It  pot- 
aeaaea  lunga  In  the  form  ol  ilender  tubea. 
Fnm  Ita  habitat  the  power  of  Tldon  ll  an- 


fulneai 


which  t! 


Proietxi  dijrunu,    _—  -- 

moie  commonly  called  Amoba  (which  lee^ 

ProthAlmmlniD,  Frftthnltmi fni  (prA'tha- 
la'ml-um,  pr&tlia-U'ml-on ),  n.  [Or,  pro, 
for,  and  thaiatnot,  marrlagc-bed.  ]  A  piece 
written  to  celebrate  a  mamage;  an  epltha- 
lamlonL  '  Wbao  jmtAalanifunu  praiae  that 
happy  day.'    Dndtn. 

Frtn&tUiu,  ProHi  KlUnm  (prC-thallua,  pre- 
tbal'11-nm).  n.  [Frefli  pro,  before,  and 
ekoUiu!  Ilieflntreanltoftbe  germination 
the  blehar  crrptogama,  aa 


lads  Oil  Bl  Ihe^nca^i;  udtkrr  bill  oie 
Ube.  tub,  ball; 


ProUiedXpre^ft-tl*).  n.  [Or.  prMkrl*. 
from  pntititmi,  to  aet  betore-prD.  torOt, 
forwacdi,  and  tuliimi,  to  plaea.)    L  Tba 

S~  ace  In  a  church  on  which  the  elementa  fc^ 
a  eucharlat  are  put  preriona  to  their  bfr 
ingplaced  on  the  Ulan  called  alao  Vrtdtnct. 
E.  in  Burjr.  proatheat!  (which  aee). 
ProthonirtMl**  ( pra-Uion'o-t*"rt-i 
The  coUege  conitltnted  b-  "•-  — '- 
toUcal  prothonotatlea  li 


tary  or  claA.  'Hy  pflrate  tirolkiiiiWarK' 
Htrridi.  SpeeUi^,  (a)  In  t&e  Jtna  ObO. 
<3l  originally  one  <^  Mvan  oOlceci  chacgad 
with  reclatering  the  acta  of  the  chnroip 
Um  ol  tba  marvn.  Ac;  now  one  of  twaltv. 
ocnatltDlIng  a  collage,  who  raodie  Iba  last 
wllla  of  cardinal^  make  InforauUoni  and 
proceedlu!  neoetniy  fOT  the  oanonlaitim 
ol  aainta,  Ac ;  they  are  called  apoafeNenl  pre- 
MeneMriea.  (A)  In  the  futen  OtmA,  tha 
chief  aeoretary  of  the  patriarch  of  Conatan- 
tlnoBle,  who  auperlntended  the  teenlai  wack 
ol  the  proiineea-  (e)  In  lau,  a  chief  derii 
in  the  Court  ot  Common  Pleai  and  In  tin 
King*!  Bench;  thaia  were  tomeriy  three 
each  ofBcen  in  the  former  court,  and  ona 
In  tbe  latter.  Theae  omcei  are  now  abol- 
iihed.  (d)  In  tba  United  Staler  a  chief 
clerk  of  court  In  aome  paitlcnlar  itatea. 
Spelled  alao  ProtonaUry. 

ProtlMUDtUTBhlii  (prt-thon'D'ta'rI-ahlpX 
n.     The  oRlce  of  a  prothonotaTy, 

FroHiOiBZ  (prA-thfi'raka},  k,  [Or.  pro,  be- 
fore, and  (Atfraz,  a  ahleld]  In  eniom.  the 
flnt  or  anterior  aegment  of  the  thoiu  In 

tpryOil-mmX  n.    lOr  nvttu- 
lore,and[Ayra,adoor.I  IntrA. 


ProtlcU  (P[«-tI>'te)' (^  Pl'  [Or.prdKjtoi,' 
the  Tory  Htirt.  from  prtlM.  OraL]  A  term 
designed  toexpreaatnoeeoivaDiBraB— proto- 
phyteaand  protoiDaDa— whJoliUaonthada- 
bauble  land  betwaan  vegatablea  and  anl- 
mali.  And  which  In  acme  InatauBei  ean  ba 
only  doubtfully 


of  the  nat  orJer  PalnelleB.     P.  fuaoMi 

tinging  axtenalTe  tract!  in  tba  Arctic  reglcna 
or  amongat  the  Alpa,  In  an  Incredibly  abort 
apace  of  time,  with  a  deep  crlnuon  lUa 
plant,  which  may  be  renided  aa  one  ot  the 
almpleat  torma  ot  Tt^tatlon.  coualata  of  a 
llttla  bag  or  membtaue  lonning  a  call  A 
large  number  of  thaaa  are  oommonly  lonnd 
together,  but  each  one  la  laparate  from  the 
reit,  and  ia  to  be  regarded  ai  a  dlaUnct  Indl- 
UdoaL    Thia  U  the  itlll  condition  of  the 


calla.    At  other  tlmea  they  are  found  mor- 

lug  abont  rapidly  by  meanaol  laah-llka  pro- 
jection! ol  tnefr  pmtoplaim. 
AoWooKprO'tA-toD.n.   [Pr.  prebieala;  I.L 

pTDtDeeUvm.  the  lint  leaf  glned  to  a  mann. 

•eript,  tbe  Ortt  abeat  of  a  legal  in 


which  Wl 


d  to  the  I 


T.Sctnr. 


round  which  tha  dacniiHiit  ma  roUad— Or. 
jirdio*,  flnt,  and  toUo,  glue.]  LITbaori- 
filial  cotui  of  any  wrltbic. 


>l(prt't6-kal}.*.t  To  tom  protocol! 

or  fljit  dranflhU. 
Protoool  (prt'U-kol),  ■.(.  To  make  a  proto- 

mtOOOUat  (prd^koMit),  n.     A  ngkOr 
orolvfc.    (Xiinia.1 

■— -pOBBd  (ivfU-kom-ponnd),  «. 

Una  onginallr  atta  to  denote 
-  Milea  ol  buiuj  aHmoDndt 


at  tba  Oeotnt-nagatln  et< 


of  an  element  whtob  con- 
n  ol  tda  alsctn-nefatlTe 
ndloal  Tbu  two  chlorldaa  of  Iron  an 
known.  FaCL  and  FaCU:  tha  tormerlaoalled 
pntachloiide.  tb*  Utur  percblorlde.  Tba 
name  ia  not  ao  mnch  naed  now  m  it  waa 

tam.mtodnadirt'td-itBXn.  lOr. 

r,  Dru,  and  gtn,  not  ot  giffntmaty  f» 
gignA  to  btlgiit]  A  apodea  of  gnnlla  eom- 
poaed  of  falapar.  qnar^  and  talo  or  chlorlle. 
So  oallad  becanaa  It  n  auppoaad  to  hava 
been  tbe  flnt-lora»d  fnniia.  It  owan 
abnndantlr  on  the  Atpa  ot  Baiof ,  and  la 
fonnd  Id  OorawaU,  wbara.  on  dacompoaltlan , 
It  rlalda  china-claj  or  ponalalD-euth.     It 


laalio _..  _ 

TraiOfOMl  (prO-tol'an-ii).  n.  |Gr  preUM. 
flnt,uid;noLUrtli.|  A  form  ot  the  Uo- 
dUenns  trom  tb   ~    ' 


•.birth.]    laeii^pfii 


PltrtOgJTiy  Cpm-tofl-nlVii  fGr.jif«ai,llrrt, 
and  nn<,  Bwoman.  afsimJe.]  In  tot.  the 
deTelopmeiit  ot  tha  plitlD  baton  the  ata- 
mena.    See  extract  under  PnoTUtDKT. 

pTOtonuutJT  (prAtd-nAr-tirX  •>■  [Or.  prt- 
loa,  Sn^  and  nurlvr.  martyr.)  1.  The  nnt 
mutjFT:  a  laim  applied  to  Stephen,  tha  Snt 
ChilMlwii  maiUr.— 1  The  tint  who  auSan 
or  la  aaorlfloed  In  any  canaa.     'Tba  pnitB- 

Protaiiu»plllO<prt-tA-mor'U).a.  lar.prt- 
laa,Bnt,and>iuniJU)bapa.]  InthaaarliMt 
form  or  ahape ;  having  the  moat  prlmltlTa 
ehaiutat.  'ApniConw>pkHlayer(ottiaaoa).' 
B.  Spencer. 

Pn)toncltMUt.(prd-ton'o-U"rl4t},ii.  Bamg 

FrotOUOtUT  (prO-ton'o-ta-iiX  «■    Stmt  aa 


ftotopapki (pnj-tA-paii'aaX n.  (OtDnXsa. 
tint,  and  Jianu,  a  father,  In  late  Ontk  a 
prlani  In  the  OrtU  Ch.  a  oblat  prieat; 
■  prieat  at  lupartor  ratik.  comipomUng 

pTOtopbyUnm  (pT«'t6-IUlDm>  n.  [Or.pr* 
fax,  DnCindpAyUM,  a  lealf  In  tol.  the 
flnt  leat  ot  a  cryptogmmlc  plant  atter  ger- 

ProtcmllTteQirfita-ntXn.  [Or.  pr«o».  But, 
and  phiflon.  a  pUnL]    A  natne  given  to  the 


I  In  the  TBfetabte  kln^om, 
conaUtlna  either  of  a  alngle  oell.  or  of  Hienil 
eella  onlled  by  a  gelatmona  anhatanoe  but 
wllboat  any  awaBllal  mutual  depandenoe. 
"le  Frotoaoa  at  tbe 


FrotoplijtaleKr&rt'U-fl-tat-o-fD.A.  fOr. 
jHtfCat.  lual.  yil^iB,  a  plant,  and  Ispoi,  a  dli- 
ooonaj    TlM  iolaaoe  <d  ICMll  botany. 

FnitinliwQ,  PntoplMmft  (prffld-Blum. 
[>rA-t»fla^m4i  M.  lOi.  prtUt,  finit  and 
idoamo, auyttaos tociDed ormonlded,  tram 
tiattt,  to  mooliC)  A  aubatanoa  conalBtlng 
at  carbon,  oxygon,  nltnfm.  and  hydrogen, 
near^  IdanUou  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  oraiatltDliug  tbe  baalB  ot  Ufa  In  iQ. 
mal  and  plant  itmatnrea.  It  I*  oolonrleai. 
trannwent.  and  apparently  deatllnte  of 
atmeiim.  uid  I*  loen  In  It*  dmpleit  torai 
bi  aom*  ol  tbe  loweat  typea  of  animal  life. 
H  In  the  Fonnilnltan  and  Uonen.  When 
nniaatrtcitaJ  by  an  tnpriaonini  anrelope  It 
it  taimtd  (h  la  aeeD  In  ^iaMaha  iOimnii 
wltb  tbe  power  ol  "faiiming  Ita^ln  all 
dinatlDUln  tba  toim  ot  matabia  proneaiea 
wbleb  era  ba  withdrawn  »t  will,  and  It  bat 
aloo  Iba  power  ol  DMaintr  or  Howlng  In  mln- 
nl«  iiiamni  thnnsn  olooeil  roembnaai  with' 
out  then  miwea  thereby  loalng  Ihaii  Iden- 
tic ol  toim.  Iutbalonnotcalli,theikln 
ot  wUeh  to  morely  dead  and  bardanad  prolo- 


■IntetBral  suit  it  oil  oiranlied  bodlo,  oan. 
atltntlnf  not  oidy  the  baali  ot  the  oiam  ot 

themaatTOi  In  tbelr  perfect  Male,  which  an 
men  mnlUplea  ol  awdi  coU-onlta  Tarlaualy 
modlflad.  Aba  nnolona  la  bellared  by  acme 
to  ba  denbtlal,  and  doe  to  Impoifactlon  In 
tba^aoo.)  Aa  tba  pioloplian  In  our  bodlai 


t^mf  of  tbe  matotlBl  laioaantlai  to 
ntbraanee  at  Ufa.  Anlmali^  howerer. 
.  alabonle  pntoplaom  from  mlnenl 

loea  tor  tbamtalrea.  tbay  being  able 

anly  to  oonTort  by  the  proeem  of  dlgeatlon 

J.... .„. ....  ^^g_      fl^f  liui. 


natter  tor  the  animal  kinf 


SoBL  Borne  bioloilita  prefer  th 
platm  to  tbot  ol  Pntpptamt,  aa 
eipreaalTe  at  Iti  fonclfon. 


ProtoplMtlO  (pr«-tfi-p1aa'tlkX  a.  Tint 
formed.  'The  vrotepiattie  aonL'  Frqf. 
TvnJaU. 

Frotopodlta  (prA-lop'o-dll).  n.  lar.prdtoi, 
flrit.  and  potu,  podoi,  a  toot  1  In  bkL  tbe 
baaal  aegment  M  tbe  Q^lcal  Umb  ot  ■  onu- 

PrOtopop*^rfrtS-pap),i>.  [Kaaa.  prctapop. 
See  AMorAru.]  bi  Bnatia,  ■  prlett  uf 
■npeilar  rank;  a  prab^opaa. 
Frotoptm  ^1^rMetntr■i).  n.  [Or.  im9E«, 
■— •  — •-Am^awWarfln.]  Bee  DiraoL 
(prt-loi'nlAii.  [Or.  prdCw,  lint. 
.ablid.)  Tba  name  gl*an  to  the 
— '--blrdyet' '" 


and  It  ocenr*  In  tbe  eooone  atnta  ot  Qlarla 
Pntoailt  (u4't&aaItX  n.  COr.  prtUt.  Bni. 
aud&niq  IneAfUL  thataneoftwocom- 
wUch  contolna  the  leiaar  reUtlra  qnantlty 
of  DtetaL 
R«tO«mrtt«  (pifflA^i-n)),  n.  {Ot.jrrele; 
flnt,  and  Muna,  a  Uiard  ]  The  name  glren 


to  the  toaall  monitor  of  Thnrlngla.  whleb 
alao  occun  in  tbe  Dnrbam  Pemlan  rodia. 
It  waa  long  the  earlleit  known  foaall  reptUa. 
mtO*for»  (prO'te-ipOr),  n.  IQr.  ^ilm, 
tlrat.  and  ipon  (which  aeeVl  A  Damsirfven 
tparent  aporea  of  the  Puci 


to  the  apparel..  ., 

itapondlng  to  tbe  pnthaUua 
cryptogama. 

Fn)t<WtI0pllll<pr&-taa'tre-fla).n.  [Or.  pr«- 
tot.  Brat,  Had  ttrvplii,  a  taming.  Bln|iU,  to 
tDiiL]  In  tot  a  aplnd  veaMl  oepiuatlu 
from  tba  main  buuUe  that  enlen  the  leat 
and  forming  port  at  tbo  lolntn  vein*. 

PnrtotTPa  (pitfiA-tlpX  n.    [rt.,  tnm  dr. 

Clat^ot— iiracat,  Int,  and  t|i|>M,  Vnf*- 
n.  model.]  An  original  or  made)  oflor 
which  aaythuig  la  formed:  the  pattem  of 
anything  to  be  engraTod.  ooat,  Ae.;  eiem- 
plu;  Bichetype. 


ProtOiaaCprt-te.Ee'aXn.pI.  [Or.pp«Da,fint, 
uidtdan,ananlDia],tKini»d.tou*a.)  Aanb- 
kingdom  including  the  moat  lowly  organliad 
momban  ot  tba  animal  kingdom.  Aa  Fro- 
toaoamay  bedeCned  to  be  anlmalacnmpeMd 
of  aneatiyetnietnnlaiaJelly'UkanAMaaDO 
tennod  aareoiia.  not  poMenIng  panDaneDt 
dlBlinotion  or  atpoiulon  ot  porta,  wltbanl 
n  deOulte  body  oavl^  or  traoa  ot  ■  innona 
ayitem,  and  luTlng  either  no  diflennttalad 
allDienttry  appantui,  or  an  axtntmely  ru- 
dimentary one.  The  f^<—^1-  preaant  the 
appeannca  of  a  traiupannt  ■autlnoQi  eel] 
containing  B  DNeleoL  In  many,  contracUla 
Teaidea  bare  been  obaerred  wUcb  porfMm 
the  olDce  ot  •  baoTt,  Uoot  an  noDrubed  by 
abaorptlon  tbrongh  the  general  anrtaoo- 
Only  In  the  Intoaoila  baa  a  month  been  ob- 
aerred.  Tbe  orgona  ot  locomotion  ■» 
Tarled.  In  aome  ot  the  higher  tanna  morn- 
menta  an  effected  by  meani  ot  cilia,  la 
oChen  by  long  wblp-llka  briatlea  termed 

/lageUa,  bnt  tba  moM  chi •--'-*• 

of  looomotlon  an  ptooea 
^d<fa>,co     ■  ■■       ■^  - 


in  pcDoeaaaa  named  HI 

, igaUBplyotprolonuaoi 

le  aorcodle  anbalanoe  ot  me  body,  w 


in  a  tew  a  tbtn  nuir^nal  landDBpropola 
the  animal  by  ita  nndnlaHona.  Tbe  Fro- 
toioa,wltbthe  exception  ot  Blew  InhaUtbv 
thu  borilnii  ni  anlmala,  an  aqnatlD  In  thev 
tbe  iponni,  genondly  at 

XbeyandlTldedhitalwa 

with  regard  to  tbo  preaenea  or  ab-  , 
■ -■■     -'-—-.UiSt  and  oatoaw- 


claia  Intuaoria,  and  the  latter  of '       _ 

OnnrlnldB  and  Bblaopoda.  Huxley  aub- 
dlTldea  the  Protoaoa  uta  two  gronpi,  > 
lower  and  a  blgber.  In  tbe  tormat,  JTeMra, 
no  dodntle  atrncton  la  dlacemlUa  in  tba 
pntoplaam  of  tha  body;  In  tbo  lattor.  P 
dapioiKM,  a  oertoln  portion  ot  tbe  • 
atanca  (tbe  eoHslled  nacleoa)  li  db  ' 
-"-  ' "-  net,  one  or 


podia  oa   Jfvxopoda  o.    .....  .._..      

thoae  In  whlcb  the  organa  ot  locomotion 

~  nd  prebenalon  an  dUa  orDagella  be  daaiaa 

Jfoitiiropoda  or  Duutlgopoda. 


ProtO«MUI&rt-l4^'an£n.    

the  aub-klngdom  Protoioa. 

PTatowia(pt«-te-a«1kXa.  |8ee  above.]  Be- 
longing to  or  eontolnbig  tha  eortleat  tanna 
at  llle;  apedfkally,  (a)  bi  mol,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Ibe  Protoioa.  (t)  lo  gML  appUed  to 
the  lovnt  ayilam  of  locki  in  wUch  the 
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PROVEN 


Protract  (pr6-trakt').  v.t.  [L.  protrnctus, 
from  protraho—prot  forward,  and  trahot  to 
draw  (whence  trctee,  traction^  extract,  Ac.).] 

1.  To  draw  out  or  lengthen  in  time;  to  con- 
tinae;  to  prolong;  aei  to  protract  an  argu- 
ment :  to  protract  a  discniaion ;  to  protract 
a  war  or  a  negotiation:  very  common  in  past 
participle;  as,  a  protracted  sitting  of  an 
assembly;  the  discussion  was  very  pro- 
tracted. 

Doubtless  he  shrires  this  wonum  to  her  smock. 
Else  ne'er  coold  he  so  lox^Prairtut  his  speech. 

SMaJk. 

2.  To  lengthen  out  In  space. 

Many  a  ramble,  far 
And  wide /rviraetea,  through  the  tamer  ground 
Of  these  our  unimaginative  days.      tVordsworth. 

3.  To  delay;  to  defer;  to  put  off  to  a  distant 
time;  as,  to  protract  the  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion; to  protract  the  final  issue. — 4.  In  wrv. 
to  draw  to  a  scale;  to  lay  down  by  means  of 
a  scale  and  protractor  the  lines  and  angles 
of  a  piece  of  land;  to  plot. 

Protraotf  (pr6-traktO>  n.  Tedious  continu- 
ance. 

Protractedly  (prd-trak'ted-li),  adv.  In  a 
prolonged  or  protracted  manner;  tediously. 

nrotracter  (prO-trak't6rX  n.  One  who  pro- 
tracts or  lengthens  in  time. 

Protraction  (prd-tralc'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  drawing  out  or  continuing  in  time;  the 
act  of  delaying  the  termination  of  a  thing; 
as,  \Xie  protraction  of  a  debate.— 2.  In  turv. 
(a)  the  act  of  plotting  or  laving  down  on 
paper  the  dimensions  of  a  field,  &c.  (b)  That 
which  is  protracted  or  plotted  on  paper. 

Protraotlye  (prO-trak'tiv),  a.  Drawing  out 
or  lengthening  in  time;  prolonging;  con- 
tinuing; delaying. 

He  suffered  Mie\x  ^otraetivt  arts.  Dryden. 

Protractor  (prd-trak'tSr),  Ik  One  who  or 
that  which  protracts;  spedflcally,  (a)  in 
wm.  an  instrument  for  laying  down  and 
measuring  angles  on  paper.  It  is  of  various 
forms,  semicircular,  rectangular,  or  circu- 
lar, (b)  In  anat  a  muscle  which  draws  for- 
ward a  part,  (e)  In  swrg.  an  instrument  re- 
sembling a  forceps  for  drawing  extraneous 
bodies  out  of  a  wound. 
Protreptlcal  (pro-trep'tik-al),  a.  [Or.  pro- 
treptikoe,  fitted  for  urging  on,  hortatory, 
from  protrepd,  to  urge  on— pro,  forward, 
and  trepd,  to  turn.]  Intended  or  adapted 
to  persuade ;  persuasive ;  hortatory.  *  The 
means  used  are  partly  didactical  and  pro- 
treptical'  Bp.  Ward, 
Protrode  (pro-tr5d'),  v.t.  pret  ft  pp.  pro- 
truded; ppr.  protruding.  [L.  proUMdo— 
E,  fortl^  forwards,  and  trudo^  to  thrust 
lence  obtrude,  intrude).]  L  To  thrust 
irard;  to  drive  or  force  along.  'The  sea's 
being  protruded  forwards  ...  by  the  mud 
or  earth  discharged  into  it  by  rivers.'  Wood- 
uofd.— 2.  To  shoot  forth  or  project,  or  cause 
to  project;  as,  a  snail  protrudes  its  horns.— 
8.  To  thrust  out  as  from  confinement;  to 
cause  to  come  forth.  'Spring  protmdM  the 
bursting  gems.'  Thomeon. 
Protrude  (prO-trikiO,  v.i  To  shoot  forward; 
to  be  thrust  forward. 

The  parts  protrudt  beyond  the  sldn.        Bacon. 

ProtruBlle  (pr6-tr6'8n),  a.  Capable  of  being 
protruded  and  withdrawn. 

ProtruBlOIl  (prd-trO'zhonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
protruding  or  thrusting  forward  or  beyond 
the  usual  limit ;  a  thrusting  or  driving ;  a 
push.  'Without  either  resistance  otprotru- 
eion.'  Locke.  -2.  The  state  of  being  pro- 
truded. 

Protrualye  (pr6-tr0^vX  a-  Thrusting  or 
impelling  forward:  as,  protrusioe  motion. 

Protrusiyely  (prO-tri/dv-liX  ado.  In  a  pro- 
trusive manner;  obtrusively. 

To  him  thou,  with  snifftng  charity,  wlh  protru- 
nvely  proffer  thy  hand4amp.  CarfyU. 

Protuberance  (pro-tfi'bdr-ans),  n.  [Fr.  pro- 
tubirance.  See  Frotuberatk]  A  swell- 
ing or  tumour  on  the  body;  a  prominence; 
a  bunch  or  knob;  anything  swelled  or  pushed 
beyond  the  surrounding  or  adjacent  surface; 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  hilL  knoll,  or 
other  elevation.  Pn^uberanee  differs  from 
projection  in  being  applied  to  parts  that  rise 
from  the  surface  with  a  gradual  ascent  or 
small  angle,  whereas  a  projection  may  be 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  surface.  '  Moun- 
tains that  seemed  but  so  manv  wens  and  un- 
natural protuberance*  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.'    Dr.  H.  More. 

Protuberancy  (pr6-tai)dr-an-si),  n.  Same 
as  Protuberance. 

Protuberant  (prd-tQ'b«r-ant).  a.  Swelling; 


prominent  beyond  the  surrounding  surface; 

as.  a  protuberant  joint;  a  protuberant  eye. 

Though  the  eye  seems  round,  in  reality  the  iris  Is 
protuberant  above  the  white.  Ray. 

Protuberantly  (prO-tQ'bdr-ant-li),  adn.  In 
a  protuberant  manner;  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tuberance. 

Protuberate  (pT5-tQ'b6r-&t),  v.L  pret  pro- 
tuberated;  ppr.  protuberatinff.  [LL.  pro- 
tubero,  protuberatue—pro,  before  and  tu- 
bero,  to  bulge,  from  L.  tuber,  a  hump,  a 
bump^  swelling,  akin  to  tumeo,  to  swell 
See  Tuim).]  To  swell  or  be  prominent  be- 
yond the  adjacent  surface;  to  bulge  out 

If  the  navel  pretuberates,  make  a  small  puncture 
with  a  lancet  through  the  skin.  Sharft, 

Protuberation  (prd-tti'b«r-&"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  swelling  beyond  the  surrounding  sur- 
face. 

ProtuberouBt  (pr6-t(i'b6r-us),a.  Protuber- 
ant 

Pro-tutor  (prO-tfi'tor),  n.  In  SckAm  law,  one 
who  acts  as  a  tutor  to  a  minor  without 
having  a  r^n^l^  title  to  the  offlcei 

Proud  ( proud  X  a.  [A.  Sax.  prAt,  proud, 
whence  jTTj^te,  pride;  cc».  Dan.  prud,  stately, 
magnificent]  L  Feeling,  manifesting,  or 
possessing  pride,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense:  (a) 
possessing  a  high  or  unreasonable  opinion 
of  one's  own  excellence;  filled  with  or  show- 
ing inordinate  self-esteem;  claiming  undue 
deference  or  consideration;  haughty ;  arro- 
gant; supercilious;  presumptuous. 

And  was  so  /roud,  that  should  he  meet 

The  twelve  apostles  in  the  street. 

He'd  turn  his  nose  up  at  them  all. 

And  shove  his  Saviour  from  the  waU.    Churchill. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  find 
it  useful  to  consult  with  others,  though  of  inferior 
capacity.  Watts. 

Q}\  Beady  to  boast;  elated;  priding  one's 
self ;  as,  proud  of  one's  country.  —2.  Pro- 
ceeding from  pride;  daring;  presumptuous. 

Easily  the  proud  attempt 
Of  spirits  apostate,  and  their  counsels  vain 
Thou  hast  repelled.  Milton. 

&  Lofty  of  mien ;  of  fearless  or  untamable 
character;  full  of  life,  vigour,  or  mettle. 
'  The  vroudeet  panther  in  the  chase.'  Shak. 
'  The  blunt  bear,  rough  boar,  or  lion  proud. ' 
Shak. 

The  fiend  replied  not,  overcome  with  rage ; 
But  like  K  proud  steed  reined,  went  haughty  on. 

Mttton. 

4.  Oiving  reason  or  occasion  for  pride,  self- 
gratulation,  or  boasting ;  suggesting  or  ex- 
citing pride ;  exhibiting  grandeur;  ostenta- 
tious; ffrand;  lofty;  niagniflcent;  splendid. 
'  Prwd  temples.'  jyryden.  ' Proud  titles. ' 
Shak.—B.  Excited  bv  the  animal  appetite:  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  female  of  certain 
animals.  '  A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young 
and  proud.*  Shak.—  Proud  fleeh,  a  fungous 
growth  or  fleshy  excrescence  arising  in 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

Proud-heartedCprondliilrt-edXa.  Haughty: 
arrogant:  proud.  'Proud -hearted  War- 
wick.'   Shak. 

Proudlsb  (proud'ish),  a.  Somewhat  proud. 
A$h. 

Proudly  Cproudli),  adv.  In  a  proud  man- 
ner; with  inordinate  self-esteem;  haughtily; 
ostentatiously;  with  lofty  airs  or  mien;  wiui 
mettle,  life,  or  vigour. 

Question  her /TMM^;  let  thy  looks  be  stem. 

Shak. 

ProudneSB  (proud'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quali^  of  bcnng  proud;  pride. 

Set  aside  all  arrogancy  andpro$tdncss.   Latimer. 

Proud-pled  (proud'pld).  a.   Gorgeously  va- 

ri^:atea.    'Proud-pica  April  dressed  in  all 

his  trim'    Shak. 
Proud-stomached  (proud'stum-akt),  a.  Of 

a  haughty  spirit;  haughty;  hi^^-tempered; 

apt  to  take  offence. 

If  you  get  a  pared  of  proud-stomachod  teachers 
that  set  the  young  dogs  a  rebelling,  what  else  can 
you  look  for?  Dicieus. 

Ilroyable  (prOv'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
proved. 

Proofsopposes  something /rcruiA//.     y.S.VtU. 

Provablenese  (prOv'a-bl-nes).  n.    The  state 

or  quali^  of  being  provable ;  the  capacity 

or  capability  of  being  proved. 
Proyably  (prdv^a-blT),  adv.    In  a  manner 

capable  of  nroot 
Proyandft  Provantt  (prov'and,prov'ant).n. 

[Fr.  provende,  lit  that  which  is  provided. 

provender.    See  Provkhdsb.]    Provender. 

Camels  in  the  war.  who  have  their /rvtMn*/ 
Only  for  bearing  burdens.  Shak. 

I  tell  thee,  one  pease  was  a  soldier's  provaut  a 
whole  day  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Bfitii.  f^  Ft. 


Provandft  Provaatt  (prov'and.  prov'aatX 
a.  In  miXiL  an/tiq.  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  general  body  of  the  soldiers;  henoe,  at 
common  or  inferior  quali^.  '  A  poor  pro- 
vanX,  rapier,  no  better.'    B.  Jonmm. 

The  good  wheaten  bread  of  the  Flemlngt  were 
better  than  Htxt^rovant  rye-bread  of  the  Swede 

Sir  ty.  ScPte. 

Provantt  (prov'antX  v.L  To  supply  witti 
provender  or  provisions.  '  To  provant  and 
victual]  moreover  this  monstrous  army  of 
strangers.'    Nash. 

Proye  (prOv),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  proved;  ppr. 
proving.     (O.Ft.  prover.  pruver.  Mod.  ¥t. 

Srouver,  from  L.  probo,  to  tiy,  test,  prove, 
t  to  test  the  good  quality  of,  from  prc^mt^ 
good  (whence  proMey).  But  A.  Sax.  jm>/Can, 
to  prove,  borrowed  au«ctly  from  the  iJatin, 
has  as  much  claim  as  the  French  prover 
to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  modem  prove  and 
proqf.^  1.  To  try  or  ascertain  by  an  enieri- 
ment,  or  by  a  test  or  standard ;  to  test;  to 
make  trial  of;  as,  U>  prove  by  various  ex- 
periments the  strength  of  gimpowder;  to 
prove  the  contents  of  a  vessel  by  oompaiing 
It  with  a  standard  measure. 

Prove  all  things ;  bold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

X  Thes.  V.  as. 
And  another  said,  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  I  go  to  >r0nr  them.  Luke  nv.  19. 

2.  To  evince,  establish,  or  ascertain  as  truth, 
reality,  or  fact  by  argument,  reasoning,  in- 
duction, or  by  testimony  or  other  evidence; 
to  demonstrate.  'The  truths  that  never 
can  be  proved. '    Tennyson. 

Give  me  the  ocular  proof  .    .    . 
Make  me  to  wtt\ ;  or,  at  the  least,  so  prove  it 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on.  SheUk. 

8.  To  establish  the  authenticity  or  validity 
of;  to  obtain  probate  of;  as,  to  prove  a  wilL 
See  Probatb.— 4.  To  gain  personal  exp«i- 
ence  of;  to  try  by  suffering  or  encountering. 
Let  him  in  arms  the  power  of  Tumus  i^wv. 

6.  In  arith.  to  show  or  ascertain  the  correct- 
ness of  by  a  farther  calculation.  Thus,  in 
subtraction,  if  the  difference  between  two 
numbers  added  to  the  lesser  number  nudces 
a  sum  equal  to  the  greater,  the  correctness 
of  the  subtraction  is  proved. —  To  prove 
maeterie9,\  to  make  trial  of  skill;  to  try 
who  does  best  or  has  the  mastery. 

He  would  often  run,  leap  or  prtrve  masteries  with 
his  chief  courtiers.  KnoUes. 

Stn.  To  try,  test,  verify,  justify,  confirm, 
establish,  evince,  manifest,  show,  demon- 
strate. 
PrOYO  (prOv),  v.i.  1.  To  make  trial;  to  essay. 

Children  prove  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 
breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another.  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  found  or  to  have  its  qualities  mscm- 
tained  by  experience  or  trial;  as,  a  plant  ot 
medicine  proves  salutary.— 8.  To  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  event  or  something  subse- 
quent; to  turn  out  to  be;  as,  the  report 
proves  to  be  true,  at  proves  to  be  false. 

When  the  inflammation  ends  In  a  gangrene,  the 
case /rvwrj' mortal.  jlrouthnot. 

4.  To  make  certain;  to  attain  certainty. 
'Believing  where  we  cannot  prove.'  Ten- 
nyson.—6.  \  To  succeed. 

If  the  experiment  proved  not.  it  might  be  pre- 
tended that  the  beasts  were  not  killed  in  the  dne 
time.  Bacon. 

Proveott  (pr6-vektO,  a.  IL.  proveettu—pro, 
forward,  and  veho,  vectus,  to  carry.]  Car- 
ried forward;  advanced.  *Provectia  years.' 
Sir  T.  ElyoL 

Projection  (prS-vek'shon),  n.  In  gram,  the 
act  of  carrying  the  terminal  letter  from  a 
previous  word  to  the  next  succeeding  one. 
when  it  begins  with  a  vowel;  as,  the  tones 
=  thcU  one;  the  tother=that  other. 

Provedltor  (pr6-ve'dlt-*r),  n.  iltprovedi- 
tore,  from  provedere,  to  provide.  See  PRO- 
VIDE.] A  purveyor:  one  employed  to  pro- 
cure supplies,  as  for  an  army. 

They  all  love  the  major-domo,  and  look  opon  him 
as  thetr  parent,  their  guardian,  their  friend,  their 
patron,  their /rvtvu/i/^r.  3^er.  Taylor 

Provedore  (prov'e-dOr).  n.  A  purveyor;  a 
proveditor.  'An  officer  .  .  .  engaged  in 
treaties  with  Indians,  and  busied  with  the 
duties  of  a  provedore.     W.  Irving. 

Proren  (prOv'nX  pp.  [A  strong  form  for 
proved,  the  proper  pp.  Its  usage  in  English 
is  prolwbly  only  poeticat]  Proved.  'Pniwn 
or  no,  whi^  ci^ed  he  ? '    Tennyson. 

Coant  o'er  the  rosary  of  truth. 
And  practise  precepts  that  ax^  proven  wise. 

P.  y.  Bailey. 

—Not  proven,  in  Scots  lais,  a  verdict  glren 
by  a  jtiry  in  a  criminal  case  when,  althou^ 
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then  li  a  defldency  of  eridence  to  oonviot 
the  prlioiier.  there  it  niinolent  to  wammt 
ire  BOBpioioD  of  his  guilt 

sal  (pro-Tofi-elU),  n.  l.  A.  natiTe  of 
Prorence.— 2.  The  Bomanoe  langnage  for- 
merly spoken  in  Provence.  It  ii  the  Langve 
(Toe,  and  was  the  tongue  used  hy  the  Trou- 
badours.   See  Lamoub  d'oo. 

Provtnoe  -  Cdl  (prov'ens-oil),  M.  Ollye-oil 
obtained  by  cold  pressure  from  the  ripe 
fruits  Immediately  after  gathering.  WatU^ 
Diet  qfChem. 

Frovenoe-roae  (prov'ens-rOzX  n.  The  cab- 
bage-rose. 

Provancial  (pr6-Ten'shalX  a.  [Pr.  proven' 
Ml.}   Pertaining  to  Prorence,  in  France. 

ROVend  t  (prorend),  n.   Same  as  Provand. 

ProiTttiid0.t  n.  [See  Provindbr.]  A  pre- 
bend; a  daily  or  annual  allowance  or  sti- 
pend.   C^ucer. 

ROrender  (proT'en-ddrX  n.  (Ft.  provende, 
from  L.  prdbenda,  things  to  be  supplied. 
See  PRSBEMD.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
account  for  the  addition  of  r  <»*  er  to  this 
word.]  L  Dry  food  for  beasts,  as  hay,  straw, 
and  com. 

For  m.  fottniirht  before  yoa  IdU  them  feed  them 
with  hay  or  other /TMftfMi^rr.  Moriimtr. 

2.  ProTisions,especially  dry  proTisions;  meat; 
food :  in  this  signiflcation  xormeriy  written 
iVviMifuf.  iVovanC,  Provend,  and  Prevent. 
[Now  rare.] 

Proy0ndre,t  n.    A  prebendary.    Chaueer. 

PrOYSntt  (prov'entX  «)^  Btaat  mb  Frovender. 

Pl0T6ntrlonlllB  (pr6-ven-trik'Q-lusX  n.  [L. 
prot  in  front  of,  and  ventrieulus,  dim.  of 
venUr,  verUrit,  a  belly.]  In  zooL  the  car- 
diac portion  of  the  stomach  of  birds. 

Prorer  (pt6v'€t\  n.    One  who  proves  or 
tries;  thM  which  proves. 
Whjram  I  a  foolY— Make  that  demand  of  the /tvmt. 

PrOTierb  (prov'drbX  n.  [Tr.  prcmrbe;  L.  pro- 
verbium — pro,  before,  for.  and  v^rbuv%  a 
word.1  1.  A  short  pithy  sentence  often  re- 
peated, expressing  a  well-known  truth  or 
common  fact  asooialned  by  experience  or 
observation ;  a  sentence  which  briefly  and 
forcibly  expresses  some  practical  truth;  a 
wise  saw;  an  adage;  a  maxim. 

The  ffenlas.  wit.  and  spirit  of  a  natioa  are  dlscor* 
erwlfai  Its /fMvrAr.  Baton. 

When  Johnson  defined  a  /roptrh  to  be  'a  short 
aeotence  frequently  repeated  bj  tha  people.' this  de- 
finition would  not  include  the  most  curious  ones, 
which  have  not  always  circulated  amooi;  the  Oopu- 
lace,  nor  does  it  designate  the  vital  auaUties  or  a 
frmitrb.  The  pithy  ouaintaess  of  old  Howell  has 
admirably  described  the  ingredients  of  an  exquisite 
prtmerb  to  be  sense,  shortness,  and  sa^ 

/.  msrtuH. 

2.  A  by-word :  an  instance  of  what  is  con- 
temptlDle  or  hateful ;  a  reproach  or  object 
of  contempt.  'A  provefb  and  a  by- word 
among  all  people.'  1  KL  ix.  7.  — S.  In  Scrip. 
a  moral  sentence  or  maxim  that  is  enig- 
matical; a  dark  saying  of  the  wise  that  re- 
quires interpretation.    Prov.  L  & 

His  disciples  say  unto  him,  Lo  i  now  speakest  thou 
plainly,  and  thou  usest  no  provtrb.   tVjfctiJVs  BMe. 

4.  pL  A  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, containing  a  great  variety  of  wise 
maxims,  rich  in  practical  truths  and  excel- 
lent rules  for  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of 
men.— 6.  A  short  dramatic  composition  in 
which  some  proverb  or  popular  saying  is 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  the  plot  mande 
dt  Cos.  — STR.Maxim,aphorism,i9ophthegm, 
adage,  saw. 

Proverb  (prov'ArbX  v.L  1.  To  speak  of 
proverbially;  to  mention  in  a  proverb. 

Am  I  not  suni;  and  prtvtrVd  for  a  fool 
In  every  street  t  Miltmt. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  jiroverb. 
I  nmptwmrh'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase.    54*1. 

Proytfb  (proy«rbX  t.i.   To  utter  proverbs. 

'  So  wise  m  prooeninQ*    MHUnk 
Proverbial  (pr6-v«i^i-alX  a.   L  Mentioned 

in  a  proverb;  comprised  in  a  proverb;  used 

or  current  as  a  proverb ;  as,  a  proverifitU 

saying  or  speech. 

In  case  of  excesses,  I  take  the  Cetmanjrovrrbiai 
care,  by  a  hair  of  the  same  beast,  to  be  the  worst  in 


the  wor 


Sir  tV,  TempU. 


It  is /rvnrrMt/ that  there  are  certain  thinipi  which 
llesh  and  blood  cannot  bear.  Dtcktns. 

2.  Pertaining  to  proverbs;  resembling  a  pro- 
verb; as,  to  express  one's  self  with  jmwemcU 
brevity.    SirT.  Browne. 

Prrwnarirf^lltn  ( pr6-v6rl>i-al-ixm  X  n.  A 
proverbial  phrase  or  saying. 

FrovorUmlist  (pr6-v6r1)i-a]-istX  n.  A  com- 
poser, collector,  or  admirer  of  proverbs. 

iTOVerMaUie  (pr6-v6i^i-al-!xX  v.t  pret  A 
pp.  proverbialized;  ppr.  provermaiinng.  To 


make  into  a  proverb;  to  turn  into  a  proverb, 
or  to  use  proverbially.    rBare.] 

ProvoilllaUy  (pr6-v6ra>i-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
proverbial  manner  or  style ;  by  way  of  pro- 
verb. 

A  cooToat  widioat  a  library,  it  nsed  to  be/rmoer^ 
ioMy  Mid,  was  lifce  a  castle  wttfaovt  an  armoury. 

CrmU. 

Provide  (pr6-vld0.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  provided; 
ppr.  providing.  [L  provideo,  fit  to  see  be- 
fore—pro,  before,  and  video,  vieum,  to  see 
(whence  vieion.  vitibU,  revise,  ^.XJ  1.  To 
procure  beforehand;  to  get,  collect,  or  make 
ready  for  fuftire  use;  to  prepare. 

God  will  >rwMr  himeelf  a  lamb  for  a  bomt-oflerinir. 

Gen.xxii.& 
PrcvkU  neldMr  gold,  nor  sDrer,  nor  brass  in  your 
purses.  Mat  x.9. 

Provide  In  this  sense  is  often  followed  by 
agaimi  or  for;  as.  we  provide  warm  clothing 
againH  mb  inclemency  of  the  weather;  we 
provide  necessaries  againet  a  time  of  need ; 
or,  we  provide  warm  clothing/or  winter,  Ac. 
2.  To  furnish;  to  supplv:  now  followed  only 
by  witht  but  formerly  frequently  by  qf. 

Rome,  by  the  care  of  the  magiscrates.  was  weO 
/rmndtd  wiltM  cottL  ^rbuthmct. 

U  I  have  really  drawn  a  portrait  to  the  knees.  let 
some  better  artist  provide  himself  ^  a  deeper  can- 
vas, and  taking  these  hints  set  the  figure  on  ia  legs. 

Drydm. 

&  To  make  or  lay  down  as  a  previous  ar- 
rangementk  guarantee,  or  provision;  as.  the 
agreement  providee  that  the  party  shall 
incur  no  loss.— 4  To  make  a  previous  con- 
dition, supposition,  or  understanding.  See 
PROYIDBD.— 6.t  To  foresee:  a  Latinism. 

Nor  can  I  blame  the  wishes  of  those  severe  and 
wise  patriots,  who,  providing  the  hurts  these  licen- 
tious spirits  may  do  in  a  sute.  desire  rather  to  see 
fools— than  the  wounds  of  private  men.  of  princes, 
and  nations.  B.  Jonton. 

&  .B00{0f.  to  appoint  to  a  benefice  before  it 
is  vacant  See  Proyisor. 
Provide  (prO-vfdO.  v.x.  pret  provided;  ppr. 
providing.  To  procure  supplies  or  means 
of  defence ;  to  take  measures  for  counter- 
acting or  escaping  an  evU:  followed  by 
againet  or  for.  *  Providing  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.'    Svr  M.  Haie. 

Government  Is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to 
provide /kr  human  wants.  Burkt, 

Provided  (pr6-vfd'edX  eoi^.  On  condition; 
on  these  terms;  this  being  understood,  con- 
ceded, or  established :  frequently  followed 
byrtot 

If  I  come  oC  .  .  .  she  ytmrjewel,  this  your  Jewel, 
and  my  gold  are  yxmn:  provided  I  have  jrour  com- 
mendation for  my  more  free  entertainment.     Skak. 
I  take  Tour  offer  and  will  live  with  you. 
Provided  thai  ywx  do  no  outrages 
On  sUly  women  or  poor  passengers.    SMaJt. 

[Provided,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  participle, 
and  the  word  bemg  is  understood,  the  par- 
ticiple provided  agreeing  with  the  whole 
sentence  absolute,  and  being  equivalent  to 
'this  condition  being  provided,  previously 
stipulated  or  establidied.'] 
Providence  (pro'vi-densX  «»•  [Pr-.  trom  L. 
DTovitfenCid,  a  foresight,  foreknowledge.  See 
PROVIDB.]  Lf  Foresight;  timely  care  or 
preparation. 

Providenee  Is  (that)  whereby  a  man  not  only  for- 
seeth  commodity  and  incommodity.  prosperity  and 
adversity,  but  also  consulteth,  and  therewith  endea- 
vouretii,  as  well  to  repel  annoyance,  as  to  attain  and 
get  profit  and  advantage.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  The  care  of  (}od  over  his  creatures;  di- 
vine sui)erintendence. 

That  to  the  hlghth  of  dds  great  argument 

I  may  assert  eternal  providence. 

And  Justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.    Mitton. 

Hence— S.  God.  regarded  as  exercising  fore- 
cast, care,  and  direction  for  and  over  his 
creatures;  the  divine  being  or  power. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  ^VtfVMiEmor  their  guide. 

Mittott. 

4.  Something  due  to  an  act  of  providential 

intervention ;  an  act  or  event  m  which  the 

care  of  God  is  directly  exhibited:  often  used 

colloquially  as  we  use  unereg  or  hUeeing. 

It  was  a  providence  the  battalion  at  Jutog  was  re- 
strained from  revolL  IV .  H.  RusteU. 

6.  Frugality;  prudence  in  the  management 
of  one^  concerns;  ec<momy. 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own,  my  vast  expence 
Reduced  to  bounds,  oy  timdy/rvMU^rwcr.   Drydett, 

Provident  (proM-dentX  a.    [L.  provident. 

Sir.  of  promdeo,  to  provide.  It  is  virtually 
e  same  word  as  prudent,  mb  providence  si 
prudence.]  1.  Foreseeing  wants  and  maldng 
provision  to  supply  them;  forecasting ;  cau- 
tious ;  prudent  In  preparing  for  future  exi- 
gencies :  sometimes  followed  by  </. 

First  crept 
The  parsimotdons  emmet,  provident 
Cyfuture.  Milton. 


Orange  Is  what  Au{mstus  was. 

Brave,  wary,  provideHt,  and  bold.         H'atier. 

2.  Foreseeing ;  having  an  anticipatory  sense 
of:  with</.    [Bare.] 

The  little  Maid  again. /nn/iU^rM/  0/ her  domestic 
destiny,  takes  with  preference  to  DoQs.      Cartyte. 

a  Frugal;  economical.  —  Snr.  Forecasting. 
cautiouSk  careful,  prudent,  frugal,  econonu- 
caL 

Providential  (pro-vi-den'shalX  a.  Effected 
bv  the  providence  of  God;  referrible  to 
divine  providence ;  proceeding  from  divine 
direction  or  superintendence ;  as,  the  pro- 
videntUU  contrivance  of  things;  a  provi- 
dential escaiM  from  danger. 

This  thin,  this  soft  contexture  of  the  air. 
Shows  the  wise  »uthoT'%  providential  care. 

B/aekmore. 

Providentially  (pro-vi-den'shal-liX  adv. 
In  a  providentiid  manner;  by  means  of 
God's  providence. 

Every  animal  Im  providentially  directed  to  the  use 
of  Its  proper  weapons.  Bay. 

Providently  (pn/vi-dent-liXodi;.  In  a  pro- 
vident manner;  with  prudent  foresight; 
with  wise  precaution  in  preparing  for  the 
future. 

Nature  having  designed  water- fowl  to  fly  in  the  air 
and  live  In  the  water,  she  providently  makes  their 
feathers  of  such  a  texture  that  they  do  not  admit  the 
water.  Bty/e. 

Provldentnees  (pro'vi^ent-nesX  n.  state 
of  being  provident;  providence;  foresight; 
carefulness;  prudence.  Atcham. 
Provider  (prA-vId'toX  n.  One  who  provides, 
fumlsheiLor  supplies;  one  that  procures  what 
is  wanted. 

Here's  money  for  my  meat ; 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board  so  soon 
As  I  had  nude  my  meal,  and  parted  thence 
With  prayers  for  the  provider.  Shak. 

Provldoret6>ro'vi-ddrXn.  [SeePROVIDORE.] 
A  provider;  a  purveyor.    De  Foe. 

Province  (pn/vinsX  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  provineia, 
a  province.]  1.  Originally,  a  country  of  con- 
siaerable  extent,  which  being  reduced  under 
Boman  dominion  was  new  modelled,  sub- 
jected to  the  command  of  a  governor  sent 
from  Bome,  and  to  such  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions as  the  Bomans  saw  fit  to  impose. 

tudea  now  and  all  tfie  Promised  Land 
leduced  m  province  under  Roman  yoke. 
Obeys  Tiberius.  Milton. 

2.  A  term  variously  applied  in  modem 
times :  (a)  to  a  colony  or  deiMndent  coun^ 
at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  or  to  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  kingdom,  empire,  or 
state  itselt  Thus  the  Low  Countries  belong- 
ing to  Austria  and  Spain  were  s^led  pro- 
vineeSt  as  were  also  the  different  govern- 
ments into  which  France  was  divided  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  (b)  A  portion  of  a 
countiy  or  state  as  distinguished  from  the 
capital :  usually  in  the  plural ;  a^  the  actor 
has  left  London  and  is  starring  m  the  pro- 
vineee.  (e)  In  England,  a  division  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
an  archbuhop,  there  being  two  provineet, 
the  province  of  Canterbury  and  that  of  York, 
(d)  In  the  B.  Oath.  Ch.  one  of  the  territorial 
divisions  of  an  ecclesiastical  order,  such  as 
the  Franciscans,  or  those  of  the  Propaganda. 
(0)Aregion  of  country;  atract;  alarge  extent 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heaven  they  march'd,  and  many  ^/rovince  wide. 

Milton. 
8.  The  proper  duty,  office,  or  business  of  a 
person;  sphere  of  action;  function. 

It  is  the/fw^ipwv  of  the  court  to  Judge  of  the  law. 
that  of  the  Jury  to  decide  on  the  facts.       Bouvier. 

The  womKn's  province  is  to  be  careful  in  her  econ- 
omy and  chasto  in  her  alTection.  ratler. 

4.  A  division  in  any  department  of  know- 
ledge or  speculation;  a  dei>artment 

Their  understandings  are  cooped  in  narrow  bounds, 
so  that  thev  never  look  abroad  into  other  prtvtnces 
of  the  intelkectual  worid.  ft'atu. 

Provlnoe-roee  (pro'vins-rOzX  n.     Same  as 

Provenee-roee. 
Provincial  (pr6-vin'shalX  a.    l-  Pertaining 

or  relating  to  a  province ;  as,  a  provincial 

S»vemment;  ajmmnndf  dialect. —2.  Form- 
g  a  province  or  territory  appendant  to 
the  principal  kingdom  or  state;  as.  pro- 
vinouU  territory.  — &  Exhibiting  the  manners 
of  a  province ;  characteristic  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  province;  countrified;  rustic; 
hence,  not  polished ;  rude.  '  Fond  of  exhib- 
itingprovincMi^  airs  and  graces.'  Mtuaulay. 
4.  Pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical  province 
or  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop ;  not 
ecumenical;  as,  a  provincial  synod. 
Provincial  t  (prA-vin'shalX  a.  Pertaining  to 
Provence;  Proven^—PfWndo/row.  (a) 
Same  as  Provenoe-roee.    (b)  An  ornamental 


ch,  cAain;     th,  Sc.  loch;     g,go;     J,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng;  sin^;     VH,  tAen;  th.  tWn;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    xh,  aiure.— See  Key. 
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shoe -tie  iu  the  shape  of  a  cabbage-rose. 
*  With  two  ProvineuU  met  on  my  razed 
shoes.'    Shak, 

Proylnoial  (prft-rin'shal),  n.  L  A  person 
b^onging  to  a  province;  a  person  belonging 
to  any  part  of  the  country  except  the  me- 
tropoUs. 

*  DO  you  happen  to  know  a  lawyer  br  name  Hatton 
Intiiitinnt'  .  .  .  'Nolawyer  of  that  name;  but 
the  famous  Hatton  lives  here/  was  the  reply.—*  The 
famous  Hatton  t  And  what  is  he  fismous  for? 
You  foqret  I  am  a  fravinciai.'  Disraeli. 

2.  In  some  religious  orders,  a  monastic  su- 
perior who  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
religious  houses  of  his  fraternity  in  a  given 
district,  called  a  province. 

Vallenanus  was  Prtvincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Indies.  StUtine/l«tt. 

Proylnelaliim  (prd-vln'shal-izm).  n.  A 
peculiar  word  or  manner  of  speaking  in  a 
province  or  district  of  country  remote  from 
Uie  principal  country  or  from  the  metropolis, 
and  not  received  in  the  literary  language 
of  the  time  or  in  the  more  polished  circles. 

The  inestimable  treasure  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
ancient  Inscriptions  might  be  of  singular  service,  par- 
ticulariy  in  explaining  thc^rvtfinam/isms. 

Dr.  H.  Marsh, 

Provlneiallst  (pr6-yin'shal-istX  n.  1.  An 
inluibitant  of  a  province ;  a  provindaL  — 
2.  One  who  uses  provincialisms. 

ProylndaUty  (pr«.vin'shi-al"i-UX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  provincial;  peculi- 
arity of  language  in  a  province. 

That  circumstance  must  have  added  irreatly  to  the 
prtvi$uuUttyt  and  ...  the  uninteUigibility.  of  the 
poem.  T.  frart0H 

ProvlncialiM  (pr6-yin'shal-izX  v.C  pret  A 
pp.  promncialixed:  ppr.  provincializing.  To 
render  provincial. 

ProYlndally  (prd-vin'shal-U),  adv.  In  a 
provincial  manner. 

nrovindate  (pr6-yin'shl-atX  v.t  To  con- 
vert into  a  province. 

There  was  a  design  to  prtvituitUt  the  whole 
kingdom.  HowtU. 

Provlns  (pr6-vinO,  v.i  [A*,  prov^ner,  ftrom 
provin^  ^propago,  propaginit,  the  Uyer  of 
a  vine.  The  French  form  provignor  has  no 
doubt  been  influenced  by  vigne,  a  vine.] 
To  lay  a  stock  or  branch  of  a  vine  in  the 
ground  for  propagation.    Johnaon. 

nroTllur  (prttv'ing),  n.  The  act  of  trying;  as- 
certidnuig;  evindng;  experiencing.— .Jetton 
qf  provina  the  tenor,  in  Seota  law,  an  action 
peculiar  to  the  Court  of  Session,  by  which 
the  terms  of  a  deed  which  has  been  lost  or 
destroyed  may  be  proved. 

Frovlnon(pro-vixh'on),fk  VLprovitiOtPro. 
ffieionie,  a  foreseeing,  foresight,  purveying, 
from  provideo,  pronsum,  to  foresee— pro, 
before,  and  vtoeo,  to  see.  See  Pboyidb.] 
1.  The  act  of  providing  or  making  previous 
preparation;  as,  the  provieion  of  necenariet 
lor  a  joumev.— S.  A  measure  taken  before- 
hand; something  arranged  or  prepared  in 
advance;  a  preparation;  provident  care. 

The  prudent  part  is  to  propose  remedies  for  the 
present  evils  mna  provisions  against  future  events. 

Sir  IV.  Tempte. 

8.  Accumulation  of  stores  or  materials  before- 
hand ;  a  store  or  stock  provided. 

David,  after  he  had  made  such  vast  provision  o( 
materials  for  the  temple,  yet  because  he  had  dipt  his 
liands  in  blood  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone  in 
that  sacred  pile.  SoutA. 

4.  A  stock  of  food  provided ;  hence,  victuals ; 
food;  provender;  eatables:  usually  in  the 
plural ;  as,  provieione  for  the  table  or  for  the 
family;  protfifitmt  for  an  army.  *Provitioni 
laid  in  laige  for  man  and  beast*  MUton.— 
6.  A  stipulation  or  measure  proposed  in  an 
enactment  or  the  like ;  a  proviso.  —6.  A  pre- 
vious nomination  by  the  pope  to  a  benefice 
before  it  became  vacant,  oy  which  practice 
the  rightful  patron  was  deprived  of  nis  pre- 
sentation. 

Pro7l8i0in(pr6-vizh'onXv.t  To  provide  with 
things  necessary,  especially  to  supply  with 
victuals  or  food. 

With  a  little  of  this  preparatioa  carried  in  a  bag  at 
the  girdle,  and  a  similar  uugal  outfit  of  tobacco,  tney 
were  prooisionod  for  a  Journey.  Fm^frey. 

PrOTlsiolUd  (pr6-vizh'on-alX  a.  Provided 
for  iMvsent  need  or  for  the  occasion ;  tem- 
porarily established;  temporary ;  as,  a  pro- 
maioneiX  regulation ;  a  protrieionai  treaty. 

It  was  necessary  to  the  public  safety  that  there 
should  be  Aprovisionmt  government.     MtmHiay. 

proTliloiiaUy  (prd-vizh'on-al-in^  adv.  In  a 
provisional  maimer;  by  way  of  provision; 
temporarily ;  for  the  present  exigency. 

The  abbot  of  St  Martin  was  bom.  was  baptised, 
and  declared  a  man  provisionaity,  tiH  time  should 
riMw  what  he  would  prove,  nature  had  moulded  him 
•o  untowardly.  Locke. 


Provtaionary  ^rd-vizh'on-a-ri),  a.  l.  Pro- 
visional; provided  for  the  occasion;  not 
permanent— 2.  Provident;  making  provi- 
sion for  the  occasion.  '  Provieionary  care.' 
Shtuftesbury. 

The  preamble  of  the  law,  standing  as  it  now  stands, 
has  the  lie  direct  given  to  it  by  thcproifisionary  pan 
of  the  act  Burke. 

ProTlsloii-dealer  (pr6-virh'on-dfiWrX  ti. 
Same  as  Protafton-mercAant. 

ProyiMon-merdiaiit  (pr6-vizh'on-m6r- 
chant),  n.  A  general  dealer  in  articles  of 
food,  as  hams,  outter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  the 
like. 

ProvlBO  (pr6-vi'zdX  n.  [L.  profriaue,  abla- 
tive promeo,  it  being  provided.]  An  article 
or  clause  in  any  statiite,  agreement,  con- 
tract grant,  or  other  writing  by  which  a 
condition  is  introduced;  a  conditional  stipu- 
lation that  affects  an  agreement,  contract, 
law,  grant,  Ac 

He  doth  deny  his  prisoners, 
But  with  proviso  and  exception 
That  we.  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother>ia*law,  the  foolish  Mortimer.     SMak. 

—Trial  byproviio,  in  law,  a  trial  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  defendant  in  a  case  in  which 
the  plaintiff,  after  issue  joined,  does  not 
proceed  to  trial,  when  by  the  practice  of 
the  court  he  ought  to  have  done  so. 
PtOVlBOr  (pr6-vI'K)rX  n.  (Ft.  provitetir, 
from  L.  prooideo,  vrovisum,  to  foresee.  See 
Provision.]  Lt  One  who  provides.  'The 
chief  proviaor  of  our  horse.'  Ford.  — 2.  A 
person  appointed  by  the  pope  to  a  benefice 
before  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  patron.  In 
England,  the  appointment  of  provisors  was 
restrained  by  statutes  of  Richard  IL  and 
Henry  IV. 

Whoever  disturbs  any  patron  in  tlM  presentation 
to  a  living  by  virtue  of  any  papal  provision,  tuch  pro- 
visor  shall  pay  fine  and  ransom  to  the  king  at  his 
will,  and  be  imprisoned  till  he  renounces  such  pro- 
vision. BlaeksUne. 

&  The  purveyor,  steward,  or  treasurer  of  a 
religious  house.    CcweU. 
ProvlBOrUy  (pr6-vi'zo-ri-li),  adv.    In  a  pro- 
visory manner;  conditionally. 

This  doctrine  .  .  .  can  only,  therefore,  be  ad- 
mitted provisority.  Sir  tf.  Hamilton. 

Provl80r8lllp(pr6-vI'sor-shipXn.  The  office 

of  a  nrovisor. 
VnmBarY(3>T^rVio-ri\a,  l.Temporary;pro- 

visional.    Carlyle.—^  Containing  a  proviso 

or  condition;  conditional. 
RtyvooaVto  (prG-vdk'a-blX  a.  Same  as  Pro- 

vokaJble. 
Provocation  (pro-vft-ki'shonX  n.    [Fr.;  L. 

ptowteaHo,  from  provoeo.     See  Proyoks.] 

1.  The  act  of  provoking  or  exciting  anger  or 
vexation. 

The  unjust  provocation  by  a  wife  of  her  husband, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  suffers  from  his  ill-usage, 
will  not  entitle  her  to  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
cruelty.  Botnrier. 

2.  Anything  that  excites  anger;  the  cause 
of  resentment  'Haughtiness  of  temper, 
which  is  ever  finding  out  provoeatione.* 
Paley.—S.i  An  appeal  to  a  court  or  judge. 
AyUfe.  [A  Latinuin.]— 4.  Incitement;  stimu- 
lus. 

Garrulity,  attended  with  immoderate  fits  of  laugh- 
ing, is  no  uncommon  case,  when  the  provocation 
theieunto  q>rings  from  Jokes  of  a  man's  own  making. 

Cumderland. 

Specifically- 6.  In  Scrip,  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  when 
they  roused  the  Divine  anger  by  their  back- 
slidings. 

Harden  not  your  heart  as  In  the  powoeat^n,  and 
as  in  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wildemess,  when 
jrour  fathers  tempted  me.  Ps.  zcv.  8, 9. 

PrOYOCatiye  d^i^^Ok^i-tivX  a.    Serving  or 

tending  to  provoke,  stimulate,  or  excite; 

exciting;  apt  to  incense  or  enrage;  as,  pro- 

voeative  threats. 
ProTOCatiye  (pr6-vdklUtivX  n.    Anything 

that  tends  to  excite  appetite  or  passion;  a 
*  stimulant;  as,  a  provceaHve  of  hunger  or  of 

lust 
There  would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit  his 

palate  and  occasion  excess,  nor  any  artificial  provo- 

««Mtwr  to  relieve  satiety.  Addison, 

ProYOcatiymieM  d»^vOk'&-tiv-nesXn.  The 
quality  of  being  provocative  or  stimulating. 

Provocatory  f  (pr6-v0k'a-to-rlX  n.  A  chal- 
lenge. 

PrOTOkaVto  (prft-vOk'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  provoked.  'Irascible,  and  therefore 
ivokakU:    Cudwortk. 


summon.    *  Provoke  him  to  the  trial  of  thift 
truth  before  all  the  world.'    Milton. 

He  nom provokes  the  sea<gods  from  tlie  shore. 

Dtydon, 
2.  To  stimulate  to  action;  to  induce  by 
tive;  to  move;  to  excite;  to  arousa 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

The  taste  of  pleasure  >r9cwiKr  the  appetite. 

BuckwtiHsttr. 

8.  To  call  forth;  to  produce;  to  cause;  to 
occasion;  to  instigate. 

Swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause.     Skak. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath.  SAetk, 

I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war.    Drydtn. 

L  To  excite  to  anger  or  passion;  to  exas- 
perate; to  irritate;  to  enrage. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  9Sakr  provoked  V^  so  mnch 
as  the  condolences  of  his  friends,  and  tlie  foottrit 
figure  they  should  both  make  at  church  the  first  Son- 
day.  Stems. 

Stn.  To  arouse,  stir  up,  rouse,  awake,  canse, 
excite,  move,  induce,  incite,  stimulate  in- 
flame, offend,  irritate,  anger,  chafe,  exas- 
perate, incense,  enrage. 
ProTOke  (pr6-v6kO,  v.i.  Lf  To  appeal  [A 
Latinism.] 

Arius  and  Pdagios  durst  provoke 

To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.   Drydtn. 

2.  To  produce  anger. 

ProTokementt  (prO-vdk'ment).  n.    Provo- 
cation. 


provocooi 
FroTOkB  (prA-vdk|X  o.c._pret  ft  pp.  jiro- 

,  orowN 

cdte— pro,  forth,  and  vooo,  to  calL     See 
Void.]    Lt  To  challenge;  to  call  out;  to 


.eote<l;ppr.>o»oUrv.    |Pt.  p^«o^.  f^m 
L.  proeoeo,  to  call  forth,  to  challenge,  to 


Whose  ^tkxtpe  provokemetU  them  incenst  ao ) 
That  both  were  bent  t'  avenge  liis  usage  base. 

Provider  (prd-vOk^^rX  n.  L  One  whopro- 
vokes;  one  who  excites  anger  or  other  pas- 
sion.—2.  One  that  excites  war  or  sedition. 
Dr.  H.  More.—Z.  That  which  excites,  causes, 
or  promotea 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  greaU/rwtiMlrr  of  three  thiiwB  .  .  . 
nose-pamting,  sleep,  and  urine.  Stak. 

PrOYOklng  (prt-vekfing),  p.  and  a.  Having 
tiie  power  or  quality  of  exdUng  resentment; 
tending  to  awaken  passion;  annoying:  vex- 
atious; ss,  provoking  words;  provmtg  treat- 
ment 

PrOYOkizlgly  (prG-vdk'ing-liX  adv.  In  a  pro- 
voking manner;  so  as  to  excite  anger  or 
annoyance. 

Provo«t(prov'ostXn.  IO.Tt.  provott.prevc§L 
Mod.  Fr.  prHjdt,  from  L.  praqHmtm,  one 
who  Is  placed  over  others,  from  pnspone— 
pnB,  before,  over.and  jwno,  to  put,  place,  set 
See  PosmoN.]  A  person  who  is  appointed 
to  sunerintend  or  preside  over  something; 
the  chief  or  head  of  certafai  bodies;  ss,  (a) 
the  heads  of  several  of  the  coll^:es  in  tne 
universities  of  Oxford  and  CambridgtL  eq«d- 
valent  to  principal  in  other  colleges.  ^)The 
chief  dignitary  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  (e)  In  the  Scotch  bur^is,  tiie  chief 
magistrate,  corresiMnding  to  the  ig"g»i«»» 
mavor.  The  chief  nutflstrates  of  Edinbnigh 
and  Glasgow  are  styled  lord  provott,  and 
the  same  titie  has  been  popularly  g^ven  to 
the  provost  of  Aberdeen,  as  also,  less  uni- 
formly, to  the  provost  of  Pertii.  (d)  f  The 
keeper  of  a  prison;  a  chief  Jailer,     ^kak, 

Provegt « marahal  (prov'ost-mAr-shalX 
n.  1.  MiUL  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  to  offoices  committed  agsinst  miB- 
tary  discipline,  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
punishment,  snd  to  see  that  the  sentences 
passed  upon  them  are  executed.— 2.  In  the 
navy,  an  officer  who  has  the  custody  of  pri- 
soners at  a  court-marshal,  and  till  tlM  sen- 
tence of  the  court  is  executed. 

Pi'OVOgtry,t  n.  The  office  of  provost  or  pre- 
fect   Chaucer. 

ProTOStaliip  (prov'ost-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  a  provost 

Prow  (prouX  n.  1.  [Fr.  proue,  Sp.  and  Fg. 
proa,  Dom  L.  prora.  ^m  Or.  prUra.  a  prow.] 
The  forepart  of  a  ship;  the  bow;  the  beak. 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 
Youth  at  thtprow,  and  pleasure  at  dM  helm. 

2.t  A  particular  kind  of  vessel  used  in  the 
East  Indies;  a  proa. 

Prow.t  n.  [O.rr.  prou.  Oxiain  doubtful] 
Profit;  advantsge;  oeneflt    Okaueer. 

Prow  (prouX  a.  [O.Fr.  prmu  Fr.  prmia, 
valiant  See  Prowess.]  Valiant  'The 
prowest  kni^t  that  ever  field  did  fight' 
Speneer.    [Sow  rare  and  poeticaL] 

From  prime  to  vespers  wiH  I  channt  thy  preiie 
As/rvawfTiniigfat  and  truest  lover.    Temt^yoon. 

ProwOM  (prou'esX  n.  [Ft.  proussss,  prowess, 
fran  O.rr.  vnu.  Mod.  rr.  pirewt,  brave. 
Origin  doubtiuL]  L  Bravery;  valour;  par- 
ticularly, military  bravery  combined  with 
skill;  gsllantry;  intrspidity  In  war;  fter- 
levness  of  danger.  '  Men  of  such  prowess 
as  not  to  know  fear  in  themselves.'   SVr  P. 


Fite,  fiLr,  fat,  fftll;       mh,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bgll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abime;     f,  8c.  fiy. 


Id  doDbttnl    Otdtr 


Sidneg.    'Who  bj  tit 
■U  France.'  aiak.—t.t 

torau  inn  pnult,  pro-.,  _«  w™  ..^ 
POMS  It  (0  £e  '>  codtnoMd  tnquanUUTs 
fann.  ituidlDC  for  vrofU,  wsknwd  rami  of 
srnUt,  wtitnpreffU  t*  aw  tnq.  otvregua, 
or  iKH.  to  Huch  aboal,  •nadillj  tor  pro- 
TtdoM.  ud  pntr  U  m  old  tab.  munbig 
to  thnut  or  poks :'  (ha  origin  bouig  w.  prv- 
no,  to  tbnut,  to  p>Ae.  or  lUb.]  1.  To  ron 
CT  vudsT  Dter  to  a  UailUir  muuin';  u,  to 
praul  ttw  wood!  or  tin  itnatK 

He  ^m/leuk  plMO.  idU  in  Dew  csloun  dect'd. 
S.t  To  OollHt  bj  plDDdv. 

frovl  (P«nd>,  v.t  1.  To  roTB  ot  wander 
u..m,llj  u  ong  In  mnsb  ol  pny  or  plnn- 


r;  to  pnj;  to  plon- 


PfOWllngly  (pnollng-ll),  ad«.    m  a  prowl- 

Ptm  (proto), «.  [Bhorlforpmiv)  *  ticket 
or  Uit  at  cuHUdita  at  elsctioni.  pmontol 
to  tha  peopla  tor  tli«lrTOt«.  [tTnltAd  BUtea.) 

mHuna(prokWii).n.     [Or  p — 

baton,  ■iida*na*,aM«nd,gii( 


ami 


to  Iba  aitnmlbi  ot  a  bona,  Umb^ 
naaroat  tht  point  ot  attacnntant  or  Imar- 
Uon:  oppoaod  to  ditUU  (which  Ma> 
hosilllM  (prok'il-aial),  n.     In  vxi.  tlie 
■lawlj^nvQiK,  companU*Bl7-lbed  ~~' — 
mltx  of  a  limb  or  ot  an  oinnliiiL 

'    aatiarL  of  prspfor,  naarar,  trom 


2.  Tta  paraon  who  li  labatitLiwI  or  dapulod 
ID  act  for  anoUier ;  a  depatr.  Era?  mem- 
bar  ot  tha  Honaa  of  Lordi  can  cobtUtuto 
■notbar  lord  ol  parUaaant,  ol  the  lama  order 
with  hinoall,  Ua  praij.  to  vata  tor  him  In 
UtabaaBca. 
A  wlK  maa  wUl  rapinib  no  bol^MMCf  iMportmce 

a.  A  wrlUDg  bT  which  one  peiaon  autbo- 
riiM  auotbar  io  Tota  la  hla  plua,  aa  at 
UMatlnci  ot  cradluna  of  a  banlcrnpt.  at 
meaUiisi  ol  tho  •hareholden  o(  a  company, 
Ac. ;  •peddcallr,  the  wrlttau  appolntmaDt 
at  »  proctor  In  a  niK  In  tha  eccUalaatloal 


a.  Slant  nPraeuntion,*.- 

{Unllsd  SUtea} 
mxj  (prok'tlX  a.  •■  pret  A 

fna^fiag.    To  Toto  or  aot 

the  agencr  ol  another 
FlOJLlulp  (  prok'al-BhlpX 

Froxr-veddMl  (piok'il- 


IX  odi.     In  a  prndent 


.wed^X  0-  Wedded 


leather.  'Shleldi  0[|>ni«.'  Srydm. 
Frade  (prOdX  »-  [Fr.  snuli;  or^  donbt- 
tul.  bat  aooordlng  Io  Bracbet  (rom  L.  pru- 
itm.  prudent.)  A  woman  alTectlns  gnat 
reierve,  cofneM,  and  stcudre  rlrtae:  one 
who  prat«Ddl  to  great  predaanaa  of  con- 
dncL      'Leal  modeat  than  tha  apoech  ol 


, (pM-den'abBl-Iit),  n.     One 

who  acta  tiom  or  la  goTenwd  br  prudential 
moUrea.    CeKri^e. 

FrndUltUlltr  (prfrden'ihl-all-tl),  n.  The 
qualltr  Dl  beln;  prndentlal  or  characlcrtaed 
III  prudence.     Sir  T.  Bnant. 

PmaentlAlly  (priJ-den'ihal-UX  odn.  In 
unfonnlljwllhpnidaaca:  prndentlf. 

Aca/rirftf»A!a/Oru!d  Hfelr. ' 

PlWlMltlT(pt«'dent-llX  iW. , 

manuar:  (0)  with  due  oantlon  ot  dmim- 
iHOtlon:  dfacrsatlj;  wlaalf;  aa,  domaatlo 
aJTalia  pmdoUlu  manued:  Uwi  prvdenCb 
tranwir  or  encnlsd.  Jb)  With  trniiUQ; 
economically  i  ai,  tncome  pnulmtb  ei- 

PnidsryO) 

tve  or  gtavltr:  cofneH. 

FmdllonmM < prU-dam >,  n.     ^.,aikfltDl 

L.  pnutaru,  prudent,  and  heme,  man]  Ut 
a  prudent  or  diicreet  man ;  spoclflDally,  In 
France,  a  niember  of  a  tribunal  compcaed 
ot  maatan  and  wartmen  wbow  principal 
oRlco   1)  to  arbitrate  in   trade  >• — *~ 


._  .,  the  Out  Napoleon. 

the  flrtt  aoch  council  being  conitltuted  by 
him  at  Lyona  hi  1800.    Sareiml  othan  hare 

FnuUlh  (prOdlib),  a.  Like  a  prude;  afTect- 
Ing  eiceaiilg  virtue;  veiy  tannal,  predie, 
or  rBaarved;  a^  a  frvdMi  woman ;  prudiA 
mannara  '  Some  fotmal  lectora,  gpoka  with 
vru4itk  lace.'  Oarriek. 

h^i^illljCprad'lah-llXads.    iBaprudlah 


(prO'dcatVn.  [Ft.;  I, 


L  Prudence.  HoA- 


_  Cantloni  or  drcnm- 

■pect  In  detsrmlnina  on  any  action  or  line 
ot  conduct;  pnctlculy  wiae;  caretul  ot  the 


directed  by  ..  _ 

our.     'A  gnva  and  prvdfnC 
Foreaaeing;  prorfdent 


L  hugal;  economical;  ptmident;  Bt,aj 
. Ai. .  money.— 1".  QomcX 

j'ollai^ltai.  Lath. 

I,  PrwUit^  Oar«fU.  Vary,  Cir- 


dlacreat.  )ndlcJon%  proTtdent, 
nucaL  Irani. 

mdantUu  (piO-dan'Bhal), 
Irom  pmdanoa ;  dictated  4 


pnoedtnc  or  following. 

■AM.)  n*  Mate  of  biing  pnolmata  or 
nail;  tmiaoJIato  BMUoea*.  either  In  pUml 
blood,  oranfanoe;  a^  the  acooeaBlon  to  the 
(btoD*  and  to  ctfalM  t*  luiully  lanlated 
by  pnataOvot  blood. 

rmUDaOttiKA-mSi,*.    (L.,  on  tha  aait] , ,,  -^ — 

Tha  Booth  tonowtaw  Uw   |«iimiiiI  .  next      pnidentioJ  eommlttee.  Aolt  and  flat  Pruwlla. 

oh,<Uni     dl,  Sa  lodl;     i.fo;     l,Job;     h.  Ft.  Imi     ng,  aliv;     IH,  Ekan;     th,  (Un;    w,itlg;     wb,  wJUci     ih,  axon,— Bee  En. 


.  1.  Proceeding 

„, ^ , ..  prvKdbod  by 

piudenoa;  aa.pnii<fli(i*I  manna;  prudtn- 
NoJ  nilea.  'Keatralned  by  frudmtial  ns- 
Bona'  AnoUitt.— t.  Execdilng  pnidenoa 
henoa.  adylmT ;  dlacraUonaTy ;  and,  ipacl. 
fically,  in  United  SUtea,  (apolntendlni  th( 
dlacntjonary  ooncenu  of  ■  aoejety;  aa,  ■ 


PrudtTV- 

PnilliaM  fprOln-lt}.  a.    Bama  aa  Prvinait. 

RulnOM  rprO-lo'Ci),  a.  [From  Lpraina, 
hoarfroit]  Hoaij;  appeulngai  Ulniitad, 
from  a  corarlug  of  minute  duit;  in  boL  ap- 
plied to  plant!  which  bale  a  coana  gnoular 
■eoTfltlou  ou  their  lUrtace. 

Pmliuni*  (pto'ln-ni).  a.    Fn»ty:  pmlnna. 

PTU11»  CprBn).  B.l.  pnt  A  pp.pniBrf;  ppr. 
witnfn^.  (Formerly  prxnne,  pro^tu,  nam 
Ft.  proD^^nir,  to  plant  a  Blip  or  outttog  ot  a 
Tin^  to  take  root,  dlaL  FT.  ^reupwr,  vro^ntfr, 
from  prevttv  !•.  vttf^,  pravaginv,  a  allp 
or  lUDkar.  Sea  FBOFaoan.]  1.  To  lop  or 
cut  off,  ai  tha  luperfluau)  bnincheB  of  tieea; 
to  lop  BDperfluouB  twlgi  or  branchea  from ; 
to  trim  iriCb  the  knife :  a»,  to  pnm  a  tne. 
t.  To  clear  trom  anything  luperflnDoa ;  at. 
to  wuTU  a  written  eaaay  or  dlBoonne. — 
s.  t  To  dreat  np ;  to  make  trim  and  naat. 
'Or  Kiend  a  mlnnte'i  time  in  iiruniiv  me.' 
SAoJt.— ATodnaBorttfmwIththebTil:  to 
preen;  to  tilm,  aa  tha  plnmaga  ol  a  bird. 


nunatpioi 


i.C  pret.  prurud;  ppr.  pntn- 


■nuiB  <  prOn ),  n.  [Fr,  from  L.  prunum,  a 
phim,  pninu«E>ar.  provnct,  probmnee,  a 
plom-tne.]  A  plum;  Bpeclflcally,  a  dried 
plum.  The  tnut  Bold  In  the  sbopa  under 
''  '  t  la  the  produoe  ot  the 


Pniiulla  (pra-nel'la).  n.  [From  Fr.  pnt- 
ntUt,  friwielb.  derived  trom  Q.  dU  Btmait.  a 
dlaorder  hi  the  Jbwb  and  thmat,  which  UUa 
plantwaBauppoaedtooara.)  1.  A  geani  at 
perennial  bem,  natlTea  -of  the  northern 
parte  at  America  and  at  Knrope,  nnt.  ontat 
UblatM.  P.  migoTii  (aall-haal)  li  a  Britlih 
plant  growing  In  maadowB  and  paatnrea.  It 
waa  lomxrly  held  In  higb  repnle  for  tta  vul- 
nerary propertjca.  — £.  In  mad.  (a)  acre 
throal.    (t}Thni>Ii.     (e]  Aulna  pedotla^ 


I.     (e]  Aiuhla  p( 
t  pnrUled  nitre 


PRUNELLA 
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Prunella,  Prunello  (pro-nella,  prO-neiaoX 
n.  [Vr.  pruneUe,  jfrunella,  probably  from 
iU  colour  resembling  that  of  pnmw.]  A 
kind  of  woollen  stuff  of  which  cleiigymen's 
gowns  were  once  made,  and  which  is  still 
used  for  the  uppers  of  ladies'  boots  and 
shoes. 

Worth  makes  the  man.  the  want  of  it  the  fellow. 
The  rest  is  aU  but  leather  and/rune/io.   Shak. 

Prunello  (prt^neHo),  n.  [Fr.  pruneUe,  a 
dim.  of  prune.'i  A  species  of  dried  plum 
imported  from  France.  Called  aXwBrignole. 

Pnmer  (prtin'Sr),  n.  One  who  prunes  or 
removes  what  is  superfluous. 

ThePrutur^s  hand  with  letting^  blood  most  quench 
Thy  neat,  and  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench. 

Sir  y.  Dtnham. 

Prune-tree  (prttn'tr^X  ^  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Prunus,  that  bears  prunes  or  plums, 
PnmiM  domesUccL 

PrunlferouB  (pr»-nif'6r.us),  a.  [L  prunum, 
a  plum,  and  fero,  to  bear.  ]    Bearing  plums. 

Pruning  (prdn'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  trim- 
ming or  lopping  off  what  is  superfluous; 
spedflcally.  the  act  of  cutting  off  branches 
or  parts  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  a  view  to 
the  strengthening  those  that  remain,  or  of 
bringing  the  tree  or  plant  into  particular 
forms.— 2.  In  /a^cnry,  what  is  oast  off  by 
a  bird  when  it  pranes  itself;  refuse;  leav- 
ings.   Beau.  A  Fl. 

Prunlng-ll00k(pr0n'ing-h5k),n.  An  instru- 
ment used  for  pruning  trees,  shrubs,  dto., 
with  a  hooked  blade. 

prunlng-knife  (prOn'ing-nlf),  n.  A  kind  of 
knife  for  pruning  with;  a  cutting  tool  with 
a  curved  blade  for  pruning;  a  prunlng-hook. 

Pruning-sliearB  (prOn'ing-sherz),  fk  pi. 
Shears  lor  pruning  shrubs,  &C.  One  form  of 
them  has  one  of  the  blades  moving  on  a 
pivot,  which  works  in  an  oblong  openiug 
instead  of  a  circular  one,  by  which  means 
a  draw  cut  is  produced  similar  to  that  with 
a  knife,  instead  of  a  crushing  cut  produced 
by  common  shears. 

PrunUB  ( prd'nus),  n.  [L.  See  PRUNE.]  A 
genus  of  arborescent  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat  order  Bosacese,  and  comprehending 
several  of  our  domestic  fruits.  The  cherry, 
bird-cherry,  plum,  damson,  sloe,  bullace, 
and  apricot  are  all  comprehended  in  the 
genus,  as  understood  by  modem  botanists. 
There  are  about  80  specie,  mostly  natives 
of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  well  represented  in  tropical 
North  America,  and  entirely  absent  from 
tropical  Africa,  South  America,  and  Aus- 
traua.  They  have  alternate  simple,  usually 
serrate  leaves,  white  orrose-coloured  solitary 
conrmbose  or  racemose  flowers,  and  usually 
edible  fruits. 

Prurience.  Pruriency  (prO'ri-ens,  pri/ri- 
en-si),  n.  The  state  of  oeing  prurient ;  pru- 
rient character  or  condition:  (a)  an  itching, 
longing  desire  or  appetite  for  anything. 

He  cannot  aroid  rubbinfi^  himself  against  this  sub- 
ject, merely  for  the  pleasure  of  stirring  controver- 
sies and  gratifyinf;  a  certain  pruritnty  of  taxation 
that  seems  to  infect  his  blood.  Burkt. 

W)  A  tendency  towards  or  dwelling  upon 
lascivious  thoughts. 

Prurient  (pr5'n-ent'),  a.  [L  pruriewt^  from 
vrurio,  to  itch  or  long  for  a  thing,  to  be 
lecherous.]  L  Itching  after  something;  eag- 
erly desirous.  *Prurunt  tor  a  proof  against 
the  grain  of  him  you  say  you  love.'  Tenny- 
ton. — 2.  Inclined  or  inclining  to  lascivious 
thoughts;  having  lecherous  imaginations. 

He  inflames  those  passions  which  he  professes  to 
suppress,  gratifies  the  depravations  of  a  prurient 
cuno&ity.and  seduces  innocent  minds  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  ideas  which  they  might  never  have  known. 

T.  tVarton 

The  eye  of  the  vain  and  prurient  is  darting  from 
object  to  object  of  illicit  attraction.       Is.  •  Taylor. 

Pruriently  (pr5'ri-ent-l{).  ado.  In  a  pruri- 
ent manner;  with  a  longing  desire. 

PruriginoUB  ( prO-ri J'in-us  X  a.  (L.  pvurigi' 
notu8,  from  prurigo,  an  itcliing.  from  pru- 
rioy  to  itch.  ]  Affected  by  prurigo;  caused  by 
or  tending  to  prurigo. 

Prurigo  (pr^i^'S^X  n.  [L,  an  itching,  the 
itch.1  A  papular  eruption  of  the  sUn  in 
which  the  papules  are  diffuse,  nearly  of  the 
colour  of  the  cuticle,  intolerably  itchy,  the 
itching  being  increased  by  sudden  exposure 
to  heat,  when  abraded  bv  scratching  oozing 
a  fluid  that  concretes  into  minute  black 
scabs. 

Pruritus  (prtt-r!tus),  n.  [L]  SameaaiViA- 
rigo. 

Prussian  (pru'shan),  a.  [From  Prua»io.] 
Fertaininff  to  Prussia.  —  Prtojtian  Ihu,  a 
cyanide  ofiron  (F©yCyig)  possessed  of  a  deep- 
blue  colour.    It  Is  produced  by  the  action 


of  potassium  ferrocyanide  upon  a  solution 
of  a  persalt  of  iron.  This  salt  is  much  used 
as  a  pignnent  It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 
—Prussian  brown,  a  colour  obtained  by 
adding  a  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  deep 
brown.  This,  when  washed  and  dried,  is 
equal  to  madder,  and  possesses  greater  per- 
manency. 

Prussian  (pru'shan),  n.  l.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Prussia.— 2.  The  ancient  Ian- 
fliiage  of  Prussia  proper,  called  also  Old 
Prussian.  It  belonged  to  the  Slavonic 
family  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  has  been 
extinct  for  200  years.  Low -German  having 
supplanted  it  as  a  spoken  language. 

Prussiate  (pms'si-at  or  prns'si-itX  n.  A  com- 
mon name  for  the  f erro-  and  ferrioyanides ; 
thus,  ferrocvanide  of  potassium  is  com- 
monly called  yellow  prussiate  of  potash ; 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  &c. 

Prussio-acld  (pms'sik  or  pros'sik-as'idX  a. 
The  common  name  for  Hydrocyanic  Acid 
(which  see). 

iTUSSlne  (prus'sin),  n.  Cyanogen  (which 
see). 

Prutenlc  (prq-ten^X  cl  Prussian:  applied 
to  certain  astronomical  tables  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Copernicus,  published 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 

Pry  (prf),  v.i  [A  modification  of  O.E.  pire, 
to  peer,  to  peep.]  To  peep  narrowly;  to 
look  closely;  to  attempt  to  discover  some- 
thing with  scrutinizing  curiosity,  whether 
impertinently  or  not;  as,  to  vry  into  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  or  into  tne  secrets  of 
state. 

Why  fry^t  thou  through  my  window?  leave  thy 
peeping.  Shak. 

Actions  are  of  so  mixt  a  nature,  that  as  men  pry 
into  them,  or  observe  some  parts  more  than  others, 
they  take  different  hints,  ana  put  contrary  interpre- 


itio 


tatfons  on  them. 


Addison. 


Try  (pri),  n.  Narrow  inspection;  imperti- 
nent peeping. 

They  seldom  meet  the  eye 
Of  the  little  loves  that  fly 
Round  about  with  eager  >ry.  Keais. 

Pry  (pri),  n.  A  large  lever  employed  to 
raise  or  move  heavy  substances;  a  prize. 
'  This  instrument  is  sometimes  called  a  pry. ' 
Forby.    [Local.] 

Pry  (priX  v.t  (Contr.  for  prize.^  To  move 
or  raise  by  means  of  a  large  lever;  to  prize. 
[Local] 

Pryan  (pri'an),  n.  [Com.  pryU  day.]  A 
fine,  white,  friable  clay  containing  pebbles 
with  a  mixture  of  ore. 

Prsrer  (prl'^rX  n.    Same  as  Prier. 

Prying  (prf  ingX  p.  and  a.  Looking  closely 
into;  mquisitive;  curious;  as,  %  prying  dis- 
position. 

nyingly  (prf ing-liX  adv.  In  a  prjrhig  man- 
ner; with  close  inspection  or  Impertinent 
curiosity. 

Pryk,t  n.  [Priek.'l  A  spur;  hence,  a  kind 
of  service  or  tenure,  according  to  which 
the  tenants  holding  land  by  this  tenure  had 
to  find  a  spur  for  the  king. 

Prymer  (prtm'6rX  n.    Same  as  Primer. 

Pryse,t  v.t  [See  price.]  To  pay  for.  iS^pen- 
ser. 

Prirtaneum  (pri-til-nd'umX  n.  [L ,  from  Or. 
prytaneion,  from  prytanis  (which  seeX]  A 
public  hall  in  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities 
servingas  the  common  home  of  the  commu- 
nity. That  of  Athens  was  the  most  famous. 
Here  the  city  exercised  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality both  to  its  own  citizens  and  strangers. 
The  prytanes  or  presidents  of  the  senate  were 
entertained  in  it,  together  with  the  citizens 
who,  whether  from  personal  or  ancestral 
services,  were  honoured  with  the  privilege 
of  taking  their  meals  at  the  public  cost 

Prjrtanis  (prfta-nisX  n.  [Or.]  In  ancient 
Greece,  (a)  one  of  the  ofllcers  intrusted  with 
the  chief  magistracy  in  several  states,  as 
Corcyra,  Corinth,  and  Miletus.  0>)  A  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  ten  sections  of  flf ty  each 
into  which  the  senate  of  five  hundred  was 
divided  at  Athens. 

PrytanyCprfta-niXn.  The  period,  in  ancient 
Athens,  during  wnich  the  presidency  of  the 
senate  belonged  to  the  prytanes  of  one  sec- 
tion. 

Prythee  (pri'taSX    Same  as  Prithee. 

Psahn  (sUmX  n.  [L  psalmus,  a  psalm,  from 
Or.  psalmos,  a  twitching  or  twanging  with 
the  fingers,  from  jmUld,  to  play  a  stringed 
instrument,  to  sing  to  the  harp.]  1.  A 
sacred  song  or  hymn ;  a  song  composed  on 
a  divine  subject  and  in  praise  of  God:  espe- 
cially, one  of  the  hymns  composed  by  David 


and  other  Jewi^  saints,  a  coUeotion  of  IBO 
of  which  constitutes  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  called  Psaims,  or  the  Book 
qf  Psaims.  The  word  is  also  applied  to 
versifications  of  the  scriptural  psamis  ooao- 
posed  for  the  use  of  churches;  as.  the 
Psalms  of  Tate  and  Brady,  of  Watts,  ^c 

Psalmist  (siim'ist  or  sal'znistXfk  l.Awrit«r 
or  composer  of  psalms ;  a  tiUe  particuUuij 
applied  to  David  and  the  oth«>  authors  of 
the  scriptural  psalms:  when  applied  to 
David  the  is  usually  prefixed.— 2.  In  the  Jt 
Cath.  Ch.  a  clerk,  precentor,  singer,  or  leader 
of  music  in  the  church. 

Psalnilstry(siLml8t-riorsal'^Dii»-tr(),n.  The 
act  of  sinc^g  psalms;  psalmody.    MUton. 

PsalmodlOi  Psalmodical  (sai-modOk,  aal- 
mod'ik-alX  a.    Belating  to  psalmody. 

Psalmodist  (siUn'od-ist  or  sal'mod-istX  a. 
One  who  writes  or  sings  psalms  or  lacred 
songs. 

It  will  be  thottufht  as  fit  for  oar  lips  and  hearts  as 
for  our  ears,  to  taxn /salmodists.         Hammtott^. 

Psalmodize  (siim'od-i£  or  safuMxl-izX  *-*^ 
pret  psatmodized ;  ppr.  psalmodizistff.  To 
practise  psalmody.  'Thejwalmodiswyart.* 
J.  F.  Cooper. 

Psalmody  (s)lm'od-i  or  sal'mo-di),  n.  LTlie 
act,  practice,  or  art  of  singing  psalms  or 
sacred  songs. 

Calvin,  who  had  certainly  leas  mnaick  in  his  sotd 
than  Luther,  rejected  both  vocal  and  Instromcotal 
harmony,  and  admitted  only  unisonous /i<i/«wui<r. 

ff'.Uasom. 

2.  Psalms  collectively;  metrical  versions  at 
the  Psalms  to  which  short  airs  are  either 
set  or  adapted. 

Psalmographt  (sal'm&'grafXn.  Same  as 
Psalmographer.  *  David  the  Psalmogntpk.  * 
Foxe. 

Psalmographer,  Psalmographlst  (sim- 

og'raf-^r  or  sal-mog'iaf-te,  siim-og'raf-ist  or 
sal-mog'raf-istXn.  [See  Pbalmoorapht.]  A 
writer  of  psalms  or  divine  songs  and  hynms 

Psalmography  (siUn-og'ra-ti  or  sal-mog'- 
ra-fi),  n.  [Or.  psalmos,  psalm,  and  graphi. 
to  write.]  The  act  or  practice  of  writing 
psalms  or  sacred  songs  and  hymns. 

Psalter  (sal'tdrX  n.    [L.  psalterium,  Or. 

Cltirion,  from  psalld.  See  Psalm.]  l  Thv 
>k  of  Psalms:  often  applied  to  a  book 
contaiuing  the  Psalms  separately  printed; 
also  specifically,  the  version  of  the  Pnhna 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.— 8.  In  the 
Jl  Cath.  Ch.  (a)  a  series  of  devout  sentences 
or  aspirations,  ISO  in  number,  in  honour  ot 
certain  mysteries,  as  the  sufferings  of  Chriai 
Qt)  A  laige  chaplet  or  rosair,  consirttng  of 
l&O  beads,  in  acc<»danoe  with  the  number 
of  the  Psalms. 

Psalterium  (s^l-tSYi-um),  n.  [Or.  pmlU, 
to  play  upon  the  harp.  ]  1.  A  psalter.— 2.  In 
anat  (a)  a  part  of  the  brain,  called  also 
Lyra  and  Corpus  PsaUoides.  (h)  The  third 
stomach  of  ruminants,  called  also  the  Om^ 

sum  or  Many- 
plies. 

Psaltery  (saf  - 

t6r-i),  fl.  [Or. 
psaltirion.]  An 
Instrument  of 
music  used  by 
the  Hebrews, 
the  form  of 
which  is  not 
now  known. 
That  which  ia 
now  used  ts  a 
flat  instrument 
in  form  of  a 
trai>esfum  or 
triangle  trun- 
cated at  the 
top,  strung 
with  thirteen 
chords  of  wire,  mounted  on  two  bridges  at 
the  sides,  and  struck  with  a  plectrum  or 
crooked  stick.    See  DULCnmt. 

Praise  the  Lord  with  harp;  slng^  to  him  with  the 
psaltery,  and  an  instrument  of  ten  strings. 

n.  ixxfii.  a 

Psamma(Bam'maXn.  [Or.  psttmmos.  sand) 
A  genus  of  grasses,  the  bent-grass  (rf  the 
sandhills  near  the  sea-shores  of  Britain.  See 
Marum. 

Psammite  (sam'mltX  n.  [Or.  psammm, 
sand.]  In  peol.  a  term  used  for  fine-grained, 
fissile,  clayey  sandstones,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  which  are  more  silioeous  and 
gritty.    Page. 

Psammltic  (sam'mit-ikX  «•  Pertaining  to 
or  containing  psammite. 

Psammodns  (sam'mo-dusX  n-  [Or-  p^om- 
mos,  sand,  and  odous,  a  tooth]  The  name 
given  provisionally  to  a  group  of  large  qoad- 


Psaltery  of  the  twelfth  century. 


F&te.  f&r,  fat,  fall;       md,  met.  hbri       pine,  pin:     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abime;      y,  8c.  tty. 


nii(Dl*r  dmUl  plato,  ttom  OMr  toagk 
niipar  mrfcM  BttM  (or  grlndloi.  Ibaj : — 
fouod  Id  tlM  carbonlfBrDiii  UmBfltoiM. 

pMroUtah  Fnronlta  (ttt^-nt,  ^-i 

■*.  [OT.pmnt,wptekiBd,niiliCket,r 


hnUtoplsniihT  (■a-de-plf'n-fl).  n.     [Or. 
pmwUt,  uIb.  €pi,  apcKi,  ud  ffrapM,  writ- 


M  ucHpUaD  of  ait*  UMaM  of 


PM«d«iitwanu7  (■Q-do-pU'kO-pa^li  n. 

{Prefli  pieiHH^  £kUA,  and  fplHonuy.  J  PalM 

w  pnundtd  «pl*MpK]r,     '  A  Ions  nmpa- 

m  uid  conTlctcd  jiwufifilwiiiMir  o(  pra- 


In|.)  to  ar«)l.  >  mod*  or  bnfldliiB  fn  Oreacc 
Id  whioli  U»  counn  dlffand  u  to  tha 
helfbt,  liDgth.  wid  thlGkow  ol  the  iIodh  : 
oppiMed  to  itedemon. 

Tlmdo-  [Gr.  pHudoa,  fmlHhood.]  A  pn- 
Ox  BlcDlrnDg  falM,  GOuntaTffllt,  or  ■porlooj; 
te  •clenanc  componiidi  it  lmpI1«  Kme- 
tUiw  dsMpEIre  In  (ppunnco,  IudoUoii,  or 
Msfion :  •anetlmn,  u  In  sitiact  nied  u 
to  Indapendaat  wold. 

H««l  ,  .  .  uid  Dftn  KdiL  too  vucHH^r.  tEc 
pHimtioa  of  tiw  bat  (Undcd  miKdtil  BCUHTH. 
Br.  Ftrtu  miuUtr. 
Xhl>  prsfli  ii  med  Id  ■  nuinlHr  of  iclf- 
eipUueory  compouDdi  not  ntHitarad  fn 
thli  dlctlonuT,  luch  u  F—riOB-apoia; 
PmidB-philotBplun;  *e. 

FMOdoUepala  (la'dA-blipfli).  n.  [Dr. 
pttudot  fiiliebood.  and  bUprit,  tIiIoilI  Id 
tned,  iMlwa,  ilocftptirA,  or  Ima^^ury  vluon. 

PMndO-tmilclUK  (•&'da-brug"U-iX  n.  Id 
auJ.  a  luppliimentarT  gUl  foatul  Id  certalD 
Aaho^  iiUcli  ncelru  uterUUiod  blood 
onl)',  uid  don  Dot  thanto 


wliall70Ti*itialI*dla4ip«and.  K 
quaiti  ■■  tonnd  ID  th*  lens  of  i 
ctj>UU,Uw  fluor-ipaT  haTlog  been  cbangad 
hj  B  pnioau  at  mbititntiaa  Into  qnarti. 
Such  orrilala ■" ^-     " — '" 


MrrtuMS. 
PMiidacatyiadim  (ati-dtMiot-D-A-doii}.  ». 

auw  aa /Vamtrva.    LimdiMM. 

Pwndo-C^toral  (*a-d«^di|)i*r«l).  a-   in 

Ofvat  okA  lalMlj  or  ImperfaiUj  dlptaral  i 
>  tana  applied  to  a  dlapoaitloa  u  tb*  tam- 


froDt  uul  onl^  oDe  niue  round  _,  ^,_  -- 

it  oalled  Mm  or  impeif  ect,  beoanae  Uh  txU 
odIt  oocnpTlnt  (he  width  ol  fonr  call 
••■-  -"-  froDi  the 

ifffTfmr 


..jidtk  (aa'd^sc^nrdi^x  "-  r'- 

nu(«.  talMhood,  and  geuldia  (wudi 
In  tol.  ■  term  appUM  to  bodlet  ap- 

jlnUialntsriotiAealIialAlc>.whii:h 

an  obKura  In  Uuir  natnra.  being  ellhsr 
metaniorpboaed  aDd  iHlated  maeaea  of  pn>' 
toplaim  orpaiailtlo  bodlea  naambllng  — 

handoartpbr  (itt'dfr^nf, 

jfrttpHi,  writfaK]    Falee  wrltiu 
A«W1»«7TM«  (aO-da-JTrit), 
falaelf  iGced;  aa  when  aD  el 
ooollDed  to  the*ert       '  " 
fenu.     Tnat.  afSi.. 

lO-blUMi  (>a^a-h*'tnal), 
lea,  talaehDod.a   "  " 


n.  lOr  fttudai,  falMhood, 

•--'    Falee  wrltlDg.    Boldir. 
-""-'-■,  a.     Id  tec. 
ilaatic  ring  li 
the  vertex  ol  the  tporsKaaea  ol 


cted  wl , 

poda,  and  Iode  cMUldered  to  be  h 
hnidalDclitf  (■O-dol'iy.Jlat),  n.  , 
of  falHhood;  a  liar. 


id  loooa.  diacounft] 
idicltr; lying.  'Not 
-ulei  ol  fiandelam.' 


according  to 
Ariiulh-aBt, 

PamulO-iiiaiabmi*  (aO'da-mam-liria),  n. 
A  falae  membrane  reaoltlng  from  Inflammfc- 

PatndO-nMtallie  (■a'dCI-me-U]"lk).  a. 
FalMlj  or  InpeifecUr  metallic:  ipecUcallT. 
— ii-j  .-  ,  ji„ J  gf  Inatre  which  li  peroep- 
irllen  held  toward  the  light,  ai 


tiblBOnIr 


'Ua),  a.    In  iU.  harlog  two  or 

mora  ooMadou  oonioUdated  IdM  a  lingle 
siaaL  aa  id  the  hone-cbeatnnl  , 

PMlldaBlin>I>(*'''*U^»orf),n.  (Or.penKloi. 

tiliebood.*adiiuf]>tAihu>e.]  A' 

or  [mrolar  form;  UBclBsall]',  In 


__,__, ilneiaL 

Tdunu  (aU'd^^mor'lJuli  a.  [See 
.  .  .  .rSt  haTlDg  the  true  fomj  in 
mintnL  spiled  to  aubatancea  tonnd  in  the 


nnbi^mlo  (ormi  ^  tbe^Oragail- 


to hUwlDT  Gufoooery,  of  U  J 


memben,  which  with  the  geciu  FygopDi 
oonatltuted  the  tonner  geaoa  Blpei.     Bee 

SCBILTOmSII. 

Paenilo-qnJiui  (tfl-d4^kI1ia),n.  iHr.pteade; 
filaehood,  and  Perqr.  kiiia,  g^ina,  liarlLl 

■     ■  -         -    .1 •  e. — k —  ^  aaKTO  Dt 

. J  la  Urgdr 

itrr  Id  caaea  of  feier,  and 

li  conildeced  to  equal  qnlnlm  in  valne. 
IVaoi.  1^  BoL 

htndoaoope  (tU'dO-ikAp),  n.    [Or.  jwuitM. 


waU  aa  U  annk 

Pinuliiaannpla&  (ifi-dO-ikor'pl-an),  n.  A 
member  of  the  lamllr  PHUdoeconiKmlda. 
rpioiild»(«a'dfl-dior-pl-on"l-dS), 


n.fl.  Alamllrof Arachnlda,themai: 
palpi  of  which  are  of  large  aiu,  and  art 
verted  Into  nlpplng-olawa,  thai  glvlni 


into  nlpplng-olawa,  thai  giving  the 

"">  appearance  of  a  acorplon  In 

The  abdomen  La  legmented,  bnt 


«lin( 


apte'mik.  iltd&>ap«r'mui),  a.  {Gr,  smuAm. 
falaehood,  and  tpamia,  teed,]  In  oct.  per- 
talDlDg  to  fnilt  containing  a  alDgle  aeed  ao 


:    &,  Ft.  to*:      DC,  daff; 


FRDHELLA 

Fnuulla,  PnmeUo  (prO-Dana.  pKt-nslIu), 
11    IFr,  tmiiKlfc,  pniiKUa,  prDb«bl»  Irom 

kiod  of  wooUeu  atuRof  uhlcb  clBTgJmeti'l 
gowna  ware  ones  mule,  and  which  li  lUll 
lusd  for  Uie  uppen  of  Udla'  boota  and 


PSAMHODUB 


PniSaUo  (pr«-nel1o),  n.  |Fr.  vmneBt,  ■ 
dim.  of  prme.J  A  ■pecia  ol  dried  flmn 
ImportMfromFnuioo.  CMndiiaa  BngTtoie. 


tna»-trt»  (pron'trt),  n.  A  tna  of  tiis 
nniu  Frnaui.  u»t  beui  pnmM  or  pluma. 
l*rvnvt  domatica. 

PnuUfenm*  (pro-nirtr-u).  a.  [L.  pnmum. 


PnuUfenm*  (pro-nii 

a  pliim^  tnd/Bro.  to  , 

Prnnliig  (biODiDg),  n. 
miiig  01  loppliuE  off 
msdflcallT.  Aa  Mt  ol 
or  parU  oi  treea  and 


ahTulii  irltb  H  Tieir  to 

Uiow  that  ramalo.  or  of 
DnngiDg  Koa  ove  or  plant  ioto  parUcnlar 
(arma—l.  Id  fiilemrv,  what  U  caiC  oB  bjr 
a  Urd  whan  It  prnnn  itaalf  i  rafus;  leav- 
Ingi.     £«iti.  iPL 

PTnill]V-tlook(prda'in8-bak),n.  Aningtrn- 
mant  nied  for  prunlog  tree^  umiba,  Stc , 
wtth  a  hooked  bbds 

Pnmliur-knlfs  (pranlng-nlfV  n.  Akladot 
kuifs  for  pmulng  with;  ■  cutting  tool  with 
aourred  blade  forprunlns;  ■  prunlng-hook. 

PnmlllK-lltMn  (prOn'biK'iliira),  n.  pi. 
Bhauiior  pranlng  thrubs,  Ac   One  form  of 


Eha'li'aL 


},  n.    {L.    Sh  FRUKt]    A 

luceie,  and  comprahemUiig 

niMtic  fruit*    The  chonj, 

blrd-charry,  plum,  damion.  iloe,  bullace, 
and  apricot  an  all  comprahendad  in  the 
Ksoui.  aa  ondentood  by  modem  botanlita 
There  an  ahopt  BO  apeclaa,  moiU;  natlrei 
of  the  temparata  reglooa  of  the  uorthem 


urrate  l«Tai,whlia  arroie-cotoureJ  lolltarT 
ootymlKMO  or  ncamote  Sowen,  and  uiuallir 
edible  tnitta 
niirlauatLFniilanaT  (pre'ri.eiu,  pitfri- 

en.ilXiL  llie  ilate  of  being  prurieDt ;  pru- 
rient character  or  condition:  (a)  an  itching, 
longing  ilailra  or  appetite  tot  aDjthing. 


a>)  A  tendencj  toward!  or  dwelling  upon 
laadirlouB  thooffhta. 
ftrnlsnt  (pm'tl-ent).  a.    jL.  pruritw,  from 

Ctrio,  to  itch  or  u>ng  lor  a  thins,  to  ba 
heroiu]  1.  Itching  ■fterioinethlng:  eng- 

(he  grain  of  him  you  laTfonloie.'  T^inv- 
*>iL— 2  Inclined  or  Inclining  to  laHilviaug 
thonghta;  having  lecharoui  unaglnatiana 

Dbject  u otdict  cl  Illicit  altiicUm       li..Ttyl'r. 

Pruriently  (prO'tl^nt-ll),  adv.    la  a  prnrl- 


ent  manner:  with  a  longing  dntre, 
Priulglll(nu(prtt'Tl]1n-u>).  a.  [L.  frvrigi- 
notuv.  from  prurigo,  en  itching,  from  pru- 
rio,  to  itch  )  Aflected  bj  pmrlgoi  caiued  by 

ftmilgo  &r0-ri'g6).  n,  tL..  an  Itching,  the 
Itch,  I  A  ptpulKT  erupUon  of  the  uln  In 
which  the  papntn  are  dlffUH.  Dsarly  of  tho 
colour  of  the  cuticle.  Intolerably  Itchy,  the 
Itching  being  Increaead  by  luddan  aipoinn 
to  heat,  when  abraded  by  ecratching  Doting 
a  fluid  that  concretei  Into  mlnnla  black 

U<prO-rl'tni),n.  (t,.1    Same  ai  Pru- 

B  (prq'ihan),  a.    fFrom  /Vimio.] 

PertnlnlnK  to  ITuetia.  — Pnmian  blut.  ■ 


DnCFftCy,, 


itollion.    Thli  salt^  mac) 


adding  a  ulntlon  of  the  yellow  pnualate  of 
potaih  to  a  lolatlon  of  inlphata  of  copper, 
which  throwa  down  a  precipitate  of  deep 
brown.  Thii,  when  waihed  and  dried.  U 
equal  to  madder,  and  poaaaaiM  greater  per- 


(pm'ihan),  n.    1.  A  native  or  In- 

_     of  Pruula.~i.  The  ancient  Un- 

guage  of  Pruaala  proper,  called  alao  Old 
FTuaian.  It  belonged  to  the  Slavonic 
family  of  the  Aryan  tongnea,  and  baa  been 
eitloct  for  SW  yean,  Low-Oerman  haring 
Bopplanted  It  a>  a  ■p<*eD  lanonage, 

PmMUtt(pmi'il-Uwprni^l4t),iL  Aeom- 
nwn  name  lor  the  fetro-  aikd  fenuranldei : 
thna  farroonoida  of  potaaahim  la  coni' 
moiuy  called  yellow  prbniate  of  potaah; 
ferricranlda  at  potawfiim.  red  pmulate  of 
potaan,  fto. 

lTiUBlo4ield  (pnu'dh  orjn^alk-Bi^ld).  a. 


(pnia'al 


rprrn'ilk-Ba 

CyanogSD  (which 

FmtenlC  (pra-teo'lkXa.  Pnmlan:  applied 
to  certain  aitronomlcal  tablet  In  accordance 
with  the  prlnclplea  of  Copemicoa,  pnbliahed 
In  the  aliteanth  century. 

Piytprf),  r.i  [A  modlflcatlon  of  C 
to  peer,  to  peopl  To  peep  nam 
look  cloie^;  to  attempt  to  dlKom 
thing  with  gcrutlnidug  corioaity. 
Impertinently  or  not^  aa,  to  vry 
myaterloi  of  natnre,  or  Into  the  a 

Pl7(Prl).  »■     N 
nent  peeping. 


wly;  t 


iw  Inipectlon ;  Impertl- 


■omellmeicalledBj 


fl,  (pri),  ft     A 

Forbv.    [Local.] 
Pry(prl),tfi    (Contr.  for  prtw.]    To  move 
or  raiae  by  maani  of  ■  large  lever;  to  prlie. 

Pftui  (prl'an),  n.    [Com.  m/i,  d^.]    A 
fine,  white,  triable  clay  conCalnfDg  pebble! 


RT^^tpri 


dve;  carloai ;  aa.  a  prymg  dia- 


pi7k,tn.'    [Prid.l    A  tpur;  hence,  akind 

the  tenant!  holding  land  by  thla  tenure  hail 

to  And  a  ipnr  for  the  king. 
Fiyniar  Ipnm'Sr),  n.     Same  ai  Primer. 
PiTia,lv.t.   (BeePiuCX)  Topayfor,  ^kh- 

Frybumm  (prl-U-n^m)^  n.  [L. .  from  flr. 
j>ry(aiirioii,trom  jnylaiiu  (which  KeH  A 
pulillc  hall  in  ancient  Greek  tUIS!  and  cltle! 
•errlDCU  the  common  home  of  the  commu- 
nity. That  ot  Athena  waa  the  moat  famooa. 
Hera  the  city  eiarciaed  the  dutlei  of  hoapl- 
tallty  both  to  Ita  own  citluna  and  atrangen- 
The  prytanea  Drpre!ldent!ofthe!enalewere 
entertained  In  It.  together  with  the  dtliena 
who.  whether  from  peraonal  cr  anceatral 
aervlrei,  were  honoured  with  the  privilege 
ot  taking  their  mwl>  at  the  public  cost 

PrytaOU  (pri'ta-nis).  ft  (Ov.1  In  ancient 
areece.(a)one  of  the  ofllcen  Intraited  with 
the  chief  maglitracy  In  teveral  *tate«.  ai 
Corcyra,  Corinth,  and  Mlletua  (S)  A  mem- 
ber oi  one  of  the  ten  aectloni  of  fifty  each 

divided  at  Athena. 
FtTtUirlPrl't'^"')'''-  Tbeperlod-laanclcDt 

Atbeni.  dorlng  which  the  prealdency  of  the 

lenate  belon^c^  to  the  prytane*  ot  one  aec- 

Uon. 

PrrUlea  (prI'THi).    Same  aa  PrOhee. 
PMdm(«»m).n,    [L  MuJniiiJ. a paalm, from 

the  flngcn,  from  ptaliA,  to  play  a  atriogeil 


which  conUltataa  ai 


a  collectlol)  ot  1 


j-HHtiH  ui  mte  and  Brady,  of  Watta.  Ac- 
pBllinlIt(Bam'lataraal'mlit).tL  1.  A  writer 
or  compoeer  ot  pulmi :  a  Uue  partlcalarly 
applied  to  DavM  and  the  other  authnia  of 
the  icrlptural  pealmi:  when  applied  tn 
Savld  lAii  li  nanally  prallied.— t.  In  tba  Jt 
Cath.  Ch.  a  clerk,  presantor,  alnirrr  trrlnartnr 
nfmiuii-intbechoreh. 

'(aUnl!t-ilDr*al'mla-trl),n.  Tlw 


mod'lk-al).  a.  Belatiug 
pnlmodliit  (akra'Dd-ltt 
One  who  writea  or  aingi 


LOdical  (aal-modlh.  c 

-"--■-  pealmody. 
ial-nud-iat] 


PaalmodlM  (liUn'od-Ii  or  *al'mod-Ia),  wtL 
preL  otoltneif^Bd;  pw.  ptaimodiibHg.  To 
praotue  pMlmody,  'Thejieaimsduiivan-* 
J.  F.  Coopir. 

Fnlmoily  (itm'od-l  or  lal'mcvdl),  n.  L  Tho 
act,  practice,  or  art  of  alnglng  paalm  or 

£.  Paalma  collectively:  metrical  TerMoin  at 
the  Pulme  to  which  abort  aln  are  alllMr 
aet  or  adapted 
PuUmomiiht  (tal'mA^raf),  n.    Bame  aa 
FialmagTafiitr.    '  David  the  i'nf  iM|rra|iA.  ■ 

Fulmocnpliat^  jMlmosiMkUat^  (am- 


pHlnuwiudir  , _ 

r>.n).  n.  |Or.  jaoAiut,  paalm,  and 
to  write.)  The  act  or  practice  of 
pialma  or  aacred  aonga  and  hymna 


italnlnc  the  Paalnu  aanuMely  printed: 

1  ipeculcally,  the  venlon  of  tin  Fnfana 

In  the  Book  of  Common  rrayer.— C  la  tba 
A  CdU.  C%.  (a)  a  aotea  Dt  devoat  MOtaDOM 
or  BiplratloDa,  UO  In  Bomber,  In  hononr  at 
certain  myaterle*.  aa  the  niirsiuigaot  Ouiai 

8)  A  large  chaplet  or  roaair,  oondittna  ot 
O  beada.  In  aooordance  with  the  BamW 
of  the  Pialma 

~     "                     -Ufii-faaX  n.    [Or.  paoIW, 
"- — '    i.Ap« ■- 


S 


play  upon  the  harp. 

Corr^u  PtaUaidn. 


(a)  a  part  ot  the  brain,  called  abo 

and  Caryiu  PtaUaidti.    m  The  thbd 

called  alao  the  OMa- 


ASmit  (•jP' 

>s    tir-a*.     1& 
_^  pialUnon.] /li 


lop,       atrvntt 

<n  two  bfldgn  at 

a  plectnuB  or 


("win'mo-dnii  ».     [Or.  piani 

Rlren provlalonall]  toagranpof  lugequal- 


nte.  tir.  tat.  lull; 


e,  abune;      f,  Be  (ay. 


DUMgrnatcU 
1  lonnd  In  ttaa 


Fwmltn,  from  llMdr 


u  (MM^mui  n.    [Or.  fttUtiB,  to 


Ilnlag,  •tanmtalng,  brartiis,  hntUtliHi, 
An.  H  li  apflUBd  >&a  to  MMtlT*  taimcil- 
atloD  da«  to  a  btra-Up,  or  dotoot  of  Up. 

pMBhlan  (•VOini), ».  lOt,  flpKlima,  From 
pt^itt,  to  rata  by  pcbblv,  Iron  pMpAa*. 
■  p«bbl«.*  BDOOth  itoiH,  trom  jhoJ,  Io  nib.  t 
In  Avat  ontig.  B  pnblls  loU  ol  tb«  Athenlwi 
pooila  tv  msana  ot  pobblaij  •  dad —  '- 
rtatnla  BDKtad  b*  anch  ■  Tote. 

rillllllWilTlMli  (la-dM-tbe'^-a),  IL 
p-WUi.  bite,   and  aitUUtit,  panspUon.) 

of  tonah  In  «guu  thai  ura  boaa  lone  n- 


,»  (la-dain'brt-*),  n.    IPradx 

ptialo.  Mm.  and  tmfrrvo  (wblch  leaX]     * 
(alia  or  ajqiunil  ambrjo ;  qiaolBcallr,  I 
lural  fonn  ol  an  acbloodenn, 

FMildapUnipIi7  (•a-da-plB'n-B;.  n.  [< 
pmudiMt  ruH,  tf^  upon,  and  ffrajM,  wi 
Ins.]    Tlw  aactlptlim  ol  lalia  namea  oI  i 

htvdsptoOlipkCT  (•a-de-pla'ka-pa-d'L  n. 
[Ptaflifaatiiu^IalM.and*tiifAMev.]  FaUa 
a>  pcatandad  aplacopacj.     '  A  loog  niarpa- 


Ins]  to  ardk.  ■  moda  of  boflillBB  fD  Qraaea 
In  whleb  th«  conraea  dlffsnd  aa  to  Uie 
halglit,  length,  and  Ihickneaa  ol  Uie  atonea : 


PMndoUspaln  (aQ'da-bl-,  „„  -     . 
JJNudujj  talaehooiL  and  bUpiii,  Tliion.  7 


aQ'da-bl«p<l«X  «■     [Gr. 


JJNuduj,  talaehood,  and  bUpiii,  Tliion.  7  Id 
mcd.  falaa,  dcceptlTa.  or  1nia«lnuT  ilaiou, 
PMadO-tnmnchla,  (aQ'dfi-bnng"U-a),  IL  In 


Paeado-bnll)  (•a'd6-tnilbX  n.  In  ioiL  an  ao- 
laiged  abova-gnnnd  item  Fflaembllng  a 
tuber,  aa  In  many  orchlda. 

Pundo-Ohlna  (tO'dfi-cbl-na).  n.  Tba  tilie 
China  toot,  a  plant  of  tba  nana  Smdai 
(S.  pteutbi-Aina).  tannd  la  Amsrlc^  tbe 
rootatocka  of  whkcb  an  manalactarad  Into 


comd  and  eitenial  raloi  canfltHntUito  ■ 

lias  parallel  with  Uie  maigln,  aa  In  many 

Mfrtacen. 
PNndiM«trleditii(aa'da-kot-n-«"don}.  a. 

Same  aa  Pnemtrvo.    Undliy. 
Pnndo-dlptanl  (itl-dtHllpWal).  (L    In 

Ontt  ncJt  talaaly  or  Imperfectlj  dipteni ; 

a  (arm  applied  to  a  diapoalllon  in  the  tem^ 

plea  whuein  than  wan  eight  oolninna  In 


l.M; 


front  and  only  one  range  rotmd  the  MIL  It 
ii  aallad  [alaa  or  tmp^eot,  becanas  the  oall 
only  ooonpytng  the  width  ol  lonr  oolomr- 
Ihe  aUaa  from  the 

SfttTSSi hTx'^  uuiuuii. 


die    of    the    Told. 

Ointt. 
pModo  -  dlvUkal 

(■fl-de-dlFur-alX 

n.     In  Orttt  arch. 

a    paeado- dipteral 

tampla. 
Paaododox  (afi'do- 

dokaj.     a.        [Or. 

jMtftuui^  falie.  and 

doza,         opinion.] 

falaei  not  true  In 

opinion,    nare.] 
PMndO-OiMU^aA'- 

dd-ga-li-naX     ■>. 
?alaa  galena.     See  icmtH. 

BucxvacE,  I, 

PHndo^onldla  (rt'dS^o-nrdl-a),  n.  ft. 
[Or.  wodu,  Uaehood,  and  gonidu  (whfiA 
aaa).]  In  iKl.  a  tarn  upUad  to  bodlea  ap- 
pearing in  the  Interior  d  cellaot  Alg*,  which 
are  obtcnra  fa  thair  natnra,  being  elUier 
metamorphoaed  and  laoLated  masMi  of  pro- 
toplami  or  paraaltic  bodlea ■-" 


afl-do!fn-n,n. 
frrapJu,  writing. 

nnUhHTrate 

talaely  ringed; 


(■B-dO-jriit).  a.     In  baf. 
,     .  aa  when  an  alaatlo  ring  fa 
confined  to  the  reitex  of  the  apore-caaea  of 
fema     Tnu.  i/Bot 
TMndO-IUMUalf  •Q-dA-hS'mallL^a.^  [Or. 


Aatmo,  blood] 


poda,  and  long  coaild 

AmUtaloclstf  (aa-dDl'a-]latX  n. 

of  falaahood:  a  liar. 
PMndolO(7t  <*0-dDl'a-]l). 

iofia — panid^  falae,  and  loooa, 

f alMbood  ot  ueecb:  moadaElty;  1 

acoordlng  to  ue  aoa   ' 

JrimlhnBt. 


;ljing  'Not 
rttuOBlagy,' 


ko-ti]'«"don -ua),  a.    In  bet.  baTlng  two  or 
mote  sotlladani  MOfoUdated  lata  a  aingle 
maaa,  aa  in  the  hoiae-etMatnnt. 
h«ndlimarph(aa'd<V4Dorf),».  [Gi.ptewta; 
f*ltabood,aiidnwrBU,ahwa,]  Adeoptlve 

... ,... modSeaiy.lnir' •  - 

.definite  form,  b 


nlDecal  baling  ai 
but  to 


holly  or 


querti  la  fonnd  In  the  fonn  ot  flnor-apar 
Giyitala,  the  finor-apar  luring  been  changed 
by  a  prooaaa  of  aabatltatlon  into  qnarts. 
Such  cryitala  are  paeadomorpha.  neudo- 
moipliB  ate  alao  formed  by  altetntion,  aa 
-'-'-  anglU  la  altered  to  ataatlta,  aa  alao  by 
_._.. > ...-^  SeePiaa- 

in(aa-da-moi'azm),n.  fSee 
to  of  baring  a  ciyitalune 

— iper  to  the  mineral. 

■  (la-dS-morTJu),  a.    CSec 

abora.)     I^  baring  the  tme  form;   In 


Ing  a  eryalalUoe  m    .. 

nmtdoiwTloaUa,  Pm .. 

d».na'ri-ael'«.  aVrU-na-riktl-IS}.  n.  pt. 

i.  Ft.  ton;      DC,  tisig;     (H,  (&*n:  tb,  (Un;     «.  trig;     wh,  in 


taeL  the  embnonle  fomu  ot  the  Qiagari- 
nlda,  ao  called  bom  their  reaepiblanoa  In 
tbtpt  to  tba  Naricula. 
PMndOB&TlanlU'Ml'd^Da-rik'fl-UAa.  Ot 
or  parlalniii^   to  FaendonaricallB,     Puf. 

PMndOIIOIlUIlU(alh'da-nA-mA"nl-a),n.  [Or. 
Iiantdot,  faliabood,  fnomo,  a  name,  a  woid. 
and  nmia,  madneaa  ]  A  form  ot  Inianlty 
cbanoterlisd  by  a  morbid  propenaity  to 
lying.    Dungliaon. 


falae  or  f  elgiied  nania 


applied  alMrto  the  book  Itaatf."' 
FMndO^wrlManl  (affdCkpe-rip'tei-alX  a. 
In  aralk.  talaely  periptaral ;  a  term  applied 
to  a  temple  haruig  the  colnmna  on  Ita  aidea 
attadwd  to  tba  walla^  hutead  of  being  ar- 
ranged aa  In  a  periioaral;  and  baring  no 
— *■-' *  to  the  facade  in  fronl 


dOPOd  lall'do-pod).  n.    rOr.  j 

ibood.andjwui.podoi,  the  foot.] _,__ 

unber  ot  tSe  FroCoiaa,  cbatacterlied  bj 


loDtllnieel. 

—  —— -Au«,  coaracterlar'  ■"" 

the  tocnlty  of  being  able  to  prelect  pedi 
lobea  orproceaaea,  conaUtlngotllie  anbal 
of  ita  body  (paeufiwodia),  tnm  any  part 
thereof.  JnumWl  dUlunH  la  an  eiampb. 
FwadinMdlft  (aQ-dA-pft'dl-B).  n.  pi.  [Sea 
abOTB.  r  In  too(  the  oigani  ot  looomotlon 
characteriatlo  ol  tba  lower  Frotoaaa  or  Uon- 
en.  TbaMconaiatotnrlanBly-iliapedflla- 
menli,  thready  or  DnnTilike  pncaaaea  of 

Irom  ain  or  arcry  part  of  ita  body.    When 

lobate.the  paeodowdia  remain  dliilnctlrom 

another,  tb^  maigina  are  clear  and 


.  eoutial  part  of  the  body. 

apt  to  run  into  one  another,  and  gire  riae 
to  net-worka,  the  oonaUtnoit  fliamanta  of 
which,  however,  readily  aeparate  and  regidn 
their  prerioaa  fonn ;  and  whether  tbay  do 
thla  or  no^  the  aonaaea  ot  tbeM  paando- 
podls  an  baiat  by  minate  gnnnlea,  which 
an  in  Inceaaant  motion.  That  mm  of 
the  Frototoa  poaaeaaing  paendopodla  Hu- 
ley  dlatJngnlabea  a>  Myiopoda 
F««ildopodlal<ail-dfi-pe'dl-al),a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  paeudopod  or  the  paendopodla. 

FMUdlvrtWt]^  (•a'dO-proa'tnX  n.  A  term 
--•  "—ProtMaorSoakiug,  to  denote 


1  portico,  the  pnj 


thawldi 


tbanthawldthofllalnUtcoIina- 


memben,  which  with  the  genua  Fygopui 
coniUtuted  the  fonner  ganoa  BIpei.    Bee 

BCHILTOPUSII. 

Fl«nd»-qnllUl  (ill-dS-kl^aXn.  (Or.j»nid», 
falaehood.  and  Fernv.  kina,  gulna,  bark.} 
In  bot  a  apeclei  of  Strychnoa,  a  nati»  of 
Brazil,  which  yieldi  a  bark  which  la  laigalr 
aied  In  that  country  In  caiei  ot  lerer,  and 
U  CDOiidoTed  to  equal  quinine  In  ralne. 
Treat.  tifSot 


PgeodOMOp*  (la'dd-akSp),  n.  [Or.  pieudoi, 
tUaebood.andaiuiij,  riaw]  Anopthiallu- 
alrument  aomewhat  on  the  principle  of  the 


pHndtNIOtiivtaB  (ili-ilO-altDr^-on),  n.  A 
member  of  the  family  Paeudoacorpionlda. 

ttmao»corjAoBUmLta'M^koT-tA-ou''\-Aii. 

n.  pj.  A  family  of  Arachnlda,  the  maiUlBry 
palpi  ot  which  aiv  of  large  Blie.and  are  con- 
verted Into  nlpplng-clawi,  tboi  glring  the 
animal  the  appearance  of  a  acorpion  In 
mlDlatnn.  The  abdomen  la  legmeDtad.  but 
there  la  no  'poat  abdomen'  aa  In  the  tme 
acocplona     H.  A.  SieAoltm. 


ap«r'mlk,  aa-da-ip«i'mai),  a 


'    ^LS"' 


PSEXTD06TELLA 
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FSYCHOlCAIirCT 


Pseudo>tinea. 


closely  enveloped  by  the  pericarp  that  It 
cannot  leadfly  be  diatinguUhed  from  one  of 
ita  coyerinn. 

P8eiul08teiia(ttt-d6-BteiaaXn.  [QT.pteudot, 
falsehood,  and  L.  tUtta,  a  star.  ]  Any  kind  of 
meteor  or  phenomenon  appearing  in  the 
hearens  ana  resembling  a  star. 

PMadO-Btrata(sft-d6rstr&'ta).n.v;.  JnaeoL 
a  term  proposed  by  Maccuilocn  for  those 
extended  plates  of  rocks  not  divided  into 
parallel  laminse,  and  commonly  called  tdbte- 

PseudOBtroma  (stl-d5-str6'ma),  n.  [Or. 
pseudoi,  falsehood,  and  ttrdma,  anything 
spread  out  for  resting,  a  bed.]  In  bot.  the 
receptacle  or  peritheciom  of  certain  f  ongals. 
lAndltj/. 

PBcrado-tetramera  (sft'dd-te-tram''6r-aX  n. 
pL    The  third  ffeneral  section  of  the  order 

-  Coleoptera  or  beetles,  comprising  those 
beetles  which  have  the  tarsi  apparently 
fonr-jointed,  although  in  reality  consisting 
of  five  loints,  the  fourth  being  so  exceed- 
ingly minute  as  to  have  esci^ied  the  notice 
of  ^e  tarsal  systematists,  who  gave  to  these 
the  sectional  name  of  Tetramera. 

FMndothyram  (sft-doth'i-rumX  n.  [Gr. 
jMetMfotlfalsehood,  and  tftym,  a  door.]  In 
ardi.  a  false  door. 

PieadO-tllieft(8il'd6-ti-ne-a),n.  [Qr.vieudos, 
fidiehood,  and  L.  tinea,  a  moth.]  The  bee- 
moth  (CkMeria  eereana\  the  larvss  of  which 
feed  on  wax,  and  are  terrible  enemies  to 
bees.  They  some- 
times enfold  the  bees 
in  their  webs  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  de- 
stroy the  community. 
See  Oallbria. 

PBendo-tozlii(sft-d5- 

tok'sinln.  [Qr.p§eu- 
doit  falsehood,  and 
toxUan,  poison.]  A 
brownish-yellow  sub- 
stance obtained  from 
the  watery  extract  of  belladonna.  It  is  not 
a  pure  substance,  and  owes  its  j^lsonous 
acnon  to  the  presence  of  atropin. 

Pseudo-yolouilo  (sd'dd-vol-kan^ikX  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  produced  by  a  pseudo-volcano. 

Psendo-TOloano  (sa'd6-voi-k&-ndX  n.  A 
volcano  that  emits  smoke  and  sometimes 
flame,  but  no  lava;  also,  a  burning  mine  of 
coaL 

PMudoYnin  (sfl-dO'vumX  n.  pi.  Pseodova 

(sa-dd'va).  [Or.  pteudot^  falsehood,  and  L. 
ovum,  an  egg.]  In  tool,  one  of  the  egg-Uke 
bodies  fh>m  which  the  young  of  the  vivi- 
parous aphis  are  produced.  They  differ 
from  true  ova  only  in  being  produced  in 
organs  which  want  certain  important  parts 
of  the  fully  formed  female  reproductive 
system,  and  in  undergoing  development 
without  impr^;nation. 

Pshaw  (shft),  exetam.  An  expression  of 
contempt,  disdain,  or  dislike. 

Piliaw  (shftX  v.i.  To  utter  the  intersection 
pshaw ;  to  evidence  marks  of  discontent  or 
contempt 

My  father  traTcUed  homewards  in  none  of  the  best 
of  moods,  ^kawitif  and  pishing  aU  the  way  down. 

Sitmt. 

Pltdlum  (sTdi-nmX  n.  A  genus  of  tropical 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Myrtacen. 
See  OUATA. 

PrilanthroPlc  (d-lan'throp-iki  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  embodying  psilanthropy. 

Psilanuiropiniit  PiUaiittkropy  (si-lan'- 
throp-ixm.  sl-lan'thro-pi),  n.  [See  below.] 
The  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  mere  human 
existence  of  Christ 

PsUantbroiiltt  (sl-lan'throp-istX  n.  [Or. 
ptUoB,  bare,  mere,  and  anthnypott  man.] 
One  who  believes  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man ;  a  b'i!"*nlt0T*a'^. 

The  schoolmen  would  perhaps  have  called  you 
Unidsts;  but  yoor  proper  name  b  Psilanthropists— 
believers  in  the  mere  himum  nature  of  Christ 

PlilolOgy  (si-loro-JIX  n.  [Or.  ptiiM,  mere, 
and  fooof,  discourse.]  Love  of  idle  talk. 
CoUridge.    [Bare.] 

PlilftlTlftlftnt  (si-lom'e-lin),  n.  [Or.  Mtlot, 
smooth,  and  meUu,  black.]  An  ore  of  man- 
ganese occurring  in  smooth  botryoidal  forms, 
and  mass!  ve,andhaving  acolour  nearly  steel- 
grav.  It  occurs  In  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
and  in  most  manganese  mines. 

PgUonhyton  <si-i6-fI'tonX  n.  [Or.  ptilM, 
smooth,  and  pkuton^  a  plant]  A  fossil 
genus  of  lycopodiaceous  plants,  found  in 
great  profusion  in  the  Devonian  strata  of 
Canada  and  the  state  of  Kew  York. 

PiUotbron  (sl'ld-thronX  n.     [Or.,  from 


vtQod,  to  strip  or  peel,  from  ptOa,  smooth. 
Dare.]    A  depilatory;  a  medicine  or  appli- 

.  cation  for  removins  hair. 

PslttaoeoUB  (sit-tirshusX  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  PsittacidsB  or  the  parrot  tribe  gener- 
ally. 

P8lttacid(8if  a-sid\  a.   SameasPttttoeaotw. 

PBlUadda  (sit-tas^i-d^X  n-pl  (L.  piiuacut, 


Psittaddae. 

z.  Head  and  foot  of  Aracanga.  a.  Do.  of  Blue- 
bellied  Lorikeet.  3.  Do.  of  GoUatb  Aratoo.  4. 
Head  of  Ash-coloured  Gray  Parrot. 

from  Or.  ptittakoit  a  parrot]  The  parrot 
tribe,  a  family  of  scansorial  birds,  compris- 
ing over  800  species,  of  which  the  genus 
Psittacus  is  the  type.  The  true  parrots  are 
mostly  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  and 
their  prevailing  colour  is  f^en.  Other  well- 
known  forms  are  African.  The  cockatoos,  the 
love-birds,  and  the  lorikeets  belong  to  the 
Melanesian  and  Australian  province.  The 
lories  inhabit  the  Melanesian  province. 
The  true  macaws  are  exclusively  American ; 
and  the  parrakeets  are  exclusively  confined 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  being  especially 
characteristic  of  Australia.  H.A.Ifichoiaon, 
See  Parrot. 

Pslttaoula  (sit-tak'Q-laX  n.  See  Love- 
bird. 

PBtttaoni  (sifa-kus),  n-  A  genus  of  scan- 
sorial birds,  coraprenending  several  differ- 
ent species  of  parrots. 

PsoadiO  (sd-acTikX  a.  In  anat.  relating  to, 
connected  with,  or  constituted  by  the  psoas. 
'  The  jwoodio  plexus.'    Otoen. 

Psoas  (sd'asX  n.  [From  Or.  j)«oa,  a  muscle  of 
the  loin.1  The  name  of  two  Inside  muscles 
of  the  loms. 

PsoddasCsd'si-dfiXn.pI-  A  family  of  minute 
neuropterous  insects,  of  which  the  genus 
Psocus  is  the  type. 

Psocns  (sdlrasX  n.  [Or.  p86ch6,  to  rub  or 
grind  down.]  A  genus  of  venr  small  neu- 
ropterous insects,  the  type  of  the  family 
PsoddflB.  They  are  extremely  active,  and 
live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  wood,  old 
books,  Ac  The  P.  puUatcriui,  or  Atropos 
mUnUoriui,  which  is  found  in  collections  of 
dried  plants,  is  remarkable  for  producing  a 
slight  ticking  noise. 

Psophla  (sd'll-aX  n.  [Or.  Mop/iot,  noise.]  A 
eenus  of  grallatorial  birds,  belonging  to  the 
nunily  OruidsB.  The  agaml  (P.  erepUant)  or 
trumpeter  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

Psora  (sd'raX  a    rOr.]    The  itch. 

Psoralea  (sd-rft'ld-aX  n.  [Or.  ptorateoi, 
scurfy,  from  v*6ra,  scurf,  in  alluuon  to  the 
appearance  of  the  calyx  and  most  parts  of  the 
plants.)  A  genus  of  eveigreen  shrubs  and 
nerbs,  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Legumin- 
osflB.  The  species  are  numerous,  inhabiting 
different  psirts  of  the  world,  some  of  them 
ornamental,  and  all  of  easy  culture.  P.  e$cu- 
lenta  is  the  bread-root  of  North  America. 
The  roots,  like  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  are 
emploved  as  food.  Several  species  are  em- 
ployed medicinally. 

Psoriasis  (86-rI'a-sisX  n.  [Or.  from  p^Hra, 
the  itch.]  In  fn«d.  (a)  the  itch.]  (6)  A  cu- 
taneous affection,  consisting  of  patches  of 
rough,  amorphous  scales,  continuous  or  of 
indeterminate  outline,  generally  accompa- 
nied by  chaps  and  fissures.    DungU»on. 

Psorle  (sd'rikX  a.  Relating  to  or  connected 
with  psora  or  the  itch. 

Psorlo  (s6'rikX  n.    A  medldne  for  the  itch. 

Psoropnfliauilla(s6-rof-thaI'mi-aXn.  [Or. 
jwdra,  the  Itch,  and  opAM<Umia,  mflamma- 


Cnpid  and  Psyche.— Astiqne. 


tion  of  the  eve.]    Itch  of  the  mreUdi;   In- 
flammation of  the  eyelids  with  ukerallon. 

PsoroBperml»(s6-r6-sp6r'mi-6X«>>pI»  COr 
pfdrof,  itchy,  scabby,  and  tperma,  seed.] 
The  name  given  to  certain  vencular,  xunmBj 
caudate,  bodies,  that  occur  as  parasiiaB  od 
and  within  the  bodies  of  flshea.  Tbmr  are 
probably  embryonic  forms  of  some  of  tha 
OregarinidsB.    See  Pah  HisioPHTTOH. 

Pnrohal  (sTkalX  ^    [Or.  ptyehi,  the  loviLl 
Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  soul;  psychic. 

Psycho  (siicex  n. 

[Or.  ptyehi,  the 
soul]  1.  The  soul; 
the  mind.  — 8.  A 
sort  of  mythical  or 
all^orical  person- 
iflcation  of  the 
human  soul,  a 
beautiful  maiden, 
whose  charming 
story  is  given  by 
the  Latin  writer 
Appuleiua.  She 
was  so  beautiful  as 
to  be  taken  for 
Venus  herselt 
nils  goddess,  be- 
coming Jealous  of 
her  rivsl  charms, 
ordered  Cupid  or 
Love  to  inspire 
her  with  love  for 
some  contempt- 
ible wretch.  But 
Cupid  fell  in  love  with  her  himaell  Many 
were  the  trials  Psyche  underwent,  aiistnc 
partly  from  her  own  indiscretion  and 
partly  from  the  hatred  of  Venus,  with  whom, 
however,  a  reconciliation  was  ultJmatrtjr 
effected.  Psyche  by  Jupiter's  oommand, 
became  immortal,  and  was  for  ever  united 
with  her  beloved.  —  8.  A  small  planet  or 
asteroid  revolving  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,aisoovered  March  17, 186S. 
by  De  Oasparis. 

Pqrchlater(si-kfa-t«rXn.  [Or.  jMyeM,  soul. 
and  iatroB,  a  phvsician.]  One  who  treets 
diseases  of  the  mind. 

Psychlatzy  (sl-U'a-triX  n.  Medical  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  mind. 

Pnrobic,  Psychical  (sl^Uk,  d'Uk-alX  a. 
[Or.  psyehikost  from  psychi,  the  souL]  1.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  human  soul  or  qiirit 
or  mind;  psychological 

Hence  the  right  discussion  of  the  nature  ofprkc  is 
a  very  hi);h  metaphysical  and /u^vA^kas/ problem. 

XusJHm. 

2.  Applied  to  that  force  by  which  spirituaUata 

aver  they  hold  converse  with  the  spirit  world. 

move  inert  matter  without  physioal  agency. 

and  produce  other  '  spiritual '  phenomena. 
Psychics  (BildksX  fi.    Psychology.    [Sare] 
p^0hlBm(8i1dzmXn.  [Or.  iMyeH  the  souL) 

1.  The  word  used  by  Quesne  to  denote  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  a  fluid  diffused  througii- 
out  all  nature,  animating  equally  aU  livmg 
and  orsanized  beings,  and  that  the  difl^ 
ence  which  appears  in  their  actions  oomea 
of  their  particular  organization.   FUmuig, 

2.  The  doctrine  which  maintains  the  exlH- 
ence  and  efllcacv  of  psychic  force. 

Psyctalst  (sildst),  n.  A  believer  in  psydiic 
force;  a  spiritualist 

Psycliolpf;l&  Psychological  (st-ko-iofik. 

s!-ko-loJ'flc-aiX  a.  Pertaining  to  paychoiogy 
or  to  a  treatise  on  the  souL 

Psychologically  (d-ko-loj'ik-al-UX  o^. 
In  a  psychological  manner. 

Psychologist  (sl-koro-jistX  n.  One  who 
studies,  writes  on.  or  is  versed  in  p^reholoiy. 

Psychology  (d-kol'o-JiX  a  [Or.  ptyeU, 
soul,  Bxialogoi,  discourse.  1  That  branch  of 
knowledge  which  deals  with  the  humansoul; 
the  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  propertks  of 
the  soul ;  that  knowledge  of  the  mind  which 
we  derive  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness ;  and  hence  psycho- 
logy has  been  defined  to  be  'the  sctenoe  of 
the  human  mind  as  manifested  by  conscioas- 
ness.' 

I  defined  psydtolo^,  the  sdence  cco»eis— t  aboat 
the  phenomenaof  mind,  or  conscious  snblect.  or  sdC 
or  ego.  Sir  IV.  Hmmittmt. 

We  may  therefore  pass  to  th«  old  and  ooovcnicBt 
term  which  has  lately  been  revired  by  many  of  oar 
continental  c<mtempon»ies.  Ptyckolagyt  which  is  in- 
tended to  express  with  perfect  sunpUdtT  the  iavctfifa- 
tion  of  the  appearances  and  laws  of  tiie  mind  apart 
from  all  ulterior  applications.  ArcMtrBmHtr. 

PsychomaChy(sl-kom'a-kiX«^  [Or.piMU, 
the  soul,  mind,  and  maohL  flfldit,  oombat] 
A  conflict  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 

Psychomancy  (sl'kd-man-siX  «^  [Or. 
p$yehi,  the  soul,  mind,  and  HMWitis,  pro- 
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FSYCSOPAKN  V  CHIBK 


of  the  .___ 
PlTChopft: 


Ltlon  l>r  CDOnltlDf  th 
(li-kO-pui'til-kl 


dupMutTOIiUm  ( li  -  kO-pu'tii-kiiia ) 
[Or.  fvekf.  the  uuL,  oai.  pan,  ill.  ud 
...J.  ntahl-ths  nfihl  of  thomnl]  The 
doctrine  thit  *c  dMlh  tha  »nl  fiUi  ■  ' 


Inf  to  MTcboDbnia :  tnToliiiig  (1: 
or  nutiul  nUtlOD*  of  tba  [njich 


ce  of  tba  phjilcU  bull 

Piori^MilTiii^tli).  A      (1r.  pvM,  thi 
— ...  ,    ■■— <-o,tItiitloiiorcondltlolL 


,J  (ri-kot'ri*)y  n.  (Slid  lo  b« 
ituui  ur.  ptveAi,  UCb;  In  aUuiIod  to  the 
powerful  msdlud  qiulltlee  of  inma  at  the 
Kiode*.]  A  TM7  uuie  nniii  of  tropical 
pluiUbelongliigtathenu  order  BablKn. 
Ihevtrethnibtoiiin*!!  treee,  ruslv  herba, 
wltb  opwnlte  l«Te>  and  while  f  elloir  or 
pink,  rather  tsMll  Bowera.  wnallj  placed  in 
Gocjnboae  ejinei;  which  are  aocceeded  bj 
mall  berrr-Uke  traila.  Theji  an  naUm  ol 
UwlcDplcioI  both  )ieiniq>b(~~~  — 


t  the  apedei  are 
Idenhle  metHclnal 
propertlei,  ai  the  /■.  nulfen,  long  celo- 
bnted  ai  gelding  the  black  or  Pernrlan,  or 
iCrlated  Ipecaonuiha,  and  P  hrrbaixa.  Thr 
rooU  of   P.  nilflturta  and   HnOoria  an 


newhat  luappn^iilatelir  ap] 


ipUed  to 


TirabromMrlo,  Pirelinniiatrlcal  (ai-krB- 

mef  rlk.  H-krAmetllk-al),  •>.  Of  or  pertalD- 
Ina  to  a  Darchronieter;  hvBTOinetrli^ 

by  (rt.knjm'et-ri),    n.     The 

It  of  Uu  tendon  of  the  aqneooa 

taponr  In  tne  atnKaphere;  bygrometiT.  See 

PSICHKOHETtR. 

PtychrapbaUa  (n-krc-U'bi-a)  ».    ror. 

jHinAroi,  oold.  andjikofcai.  (ear.  dread.]  A 
dread  of  aurthlDE  cold,  eipedaUj  cold 
wal«;  Impreulbtirty  to  cold.    Duri^iim. 

7«7llK(^'Ia),n.  The  Epical  geniu  ol  the 
funllr  FvIlidB  (whlcb  Me). 

Ff7llldM(iU11-d^),n^pl-  [Dr  pnlla,  a  flea. 
and  ridot,  teieRiblaiuie.1  A  family  of  hom. 
opterooi  Iniecta,  ilmllar,  In  their  genenil 
hablta,  dedeied  wlnga,  and  powen  of  leuc- 
ine to  the  Clcadldia  The  apeclea  lire  on 
planta,  and  han  receired  namea  in  accord. 
anoa  with  tbe  tree*  and  TenUblet  their  In- 
leet.  Uany  are  oorered  in  their  early  tlagea 
br  a  coltonr  tabetanee.  Beam  piwlnoe  gall. 
like  monibnaldM  br  panclnring  tbeplaata. 
PttOa  (or  Ovnu)  mdU  and  i>*vUa  pgrt 

umtOCtJtr'mlkXn.  [Or.  pCsM,  to  ineeie.  ] 
A  aternutatotT,  or  medlcbe  which  eicilea 

<tJlr'nil-kaX  n.    [Or.  plairX.  to 
A  genui  of  plant*. nat  orderCom- 

, ,  -lb-order  Aileraceai,  now  luiuUr 

united  with  Achillea.  P.TvigaritiAchilUc 


a.  aerolo,  and  « 
Biv  oa*a  m  uie  awlia  Alpe  ai  a  tnbtuiuH 
tor  tea.  P.  mwAala  ie  tlM  bam  of  the 
aiomatlc  liquor  called  upritHf -In. 
PtunlatiKitt'mi-Banl.n.  [OhL  Umut- 
dhu;  1r.  tamudkan.  tamumaeh,  ptarml. 
Ran— laid  lo  be  from  Ir.  lor.  qolck.  and 
manatK,  wU;.  The  InlUal  p  hu  iirangely 
bitrndedltaelf  InthandJIng.)  Anllinaoe- 
01U  bird  of  tbe  geniu  LagopoL  and  belong- 
Ini  to  the  oroaaa  famU;  (TetraoDlda),  dia- 
ttngnlibed  Innn  the  true  grooie  (Tetrao)  by 
harlns  tbe  loee  ai  well  ai  the  twil  [eatheml. 
Onr  common  ptaimLgan  (called  alio  vhitt 
gnutt)  la  tbe  L.  ngarii  or  mafu  Tba 
male  it  aboat  IB  tncbei  long,  the  temale 
abont  an  Inch  Ifk  In  lummer  the  pT«d<>- 
minanl  coloun  of  Iti  plumiMte  are  ipeckled 
blaek.  brown,  or  gny,  but  In  winter  Ute 
■ule  becomea  nearly  pnre  while,  and  the 
female  entirely  ao.     It  [■  a  natire  ot  the 


north,  or  eleraled  and  alpine  reglani,  and 
1>  npecUllr  pleDtltul  lo  Bcandlnarla.  In 
ttalt  country  » la  to  be  met  with  only  on  the 


■  otionieafc 
le  Gnuupiimi 


llRhMt  hilH,  chiefly 
I  The  Hebiidei  and 
1  bat  ruely  la  the 
luiij  iiiiuui  muioenand  and  Walea  Tbe 
willow  plaimigan  or  wUlaw-gronae  (t.  lUi- 
Hinoccun  In  great  abundance  hi  the  arctic 
region)  ot  America  and  In  Norway,  whence 
great  nomben  are  brought  to  the  London 

PUriChUlT*  (le-rlk'thliX  n.  |ar  fttrm.  a 
wlng,andiiAlAu(,alUh]  A  f  ohU  genua  of 
bone^ncaaed  flahei  belonging  to  the  old 
red  nndttOBa,  The  head  and  forepart  of 
the  body  were  protected  by  a  buckler  ot 
large  ganoid  plalea  fitting  cloaely  to  each 
other  Tbe  caudal  portion  waa  free  and 
aeema  lo  bare  been  coiered  with  imall 
ronod  enanelled  acalei.  The  Flerlcbthya 
waa  peculiarly  cbaraclerited  by  the  tonn 
of  Itt  peclonl  ana,  which  were  In  the  form 
ol  two  long  curted  eplnea.  •omethlog  like 
wingi  (whence  the  nanie)^  corered  by  Bnely 
tubercnlalad  ganoid  platea.  They  appear 
■-  "-iTe  been  need  for  defence  ai  weU  ai 

(ter.l.dol'o.JIKY  n.  JOr. 
,  a  fern,  and  li^.  dlacoune] 
that  part  ot  botany  widcb 


treat!  < 

PtMldolocy 


ot  lemt:  a  treatlM  on  femi. 


ir-Mol'o-Jl).  n.    Theaclen 


in  regard  lo  lema.     [Uumoroua.] 

Ptorli  (!«>!>).  n.  [Gr.  pttrii.  a  Mnd'cf'tern. 
from  ptoron,  a  feather.  In  allnalon  to  the 
feathery  appearance  of  the  tronda.]  Aigenui 
of  lemi  t«loiigiDg  to  the  nat  order^oly. 
podleceB.  P.  aquaiivi  (common  tirake  or 
bracken)  la  ■  well-known  BrfUih  plant, 
which  growl  on  heathi.  and  in  paaturca  and 
woodi,la  OHd  In  the  Highland!  ol  Scotland 
tor  thatching  honaea,  and  lu  aihea  atfard  a 
pretty  good  alkalL  It  haa  alio  been  need  In 
the  manatactDTe  ^  beer,  and  In  medldne 
M  an  anthelmlntlG. 

PMrM»ipiU<ler-e-kir'pne),>i.  (Or.plwon, 
a  wins,  and  lane,  a  trait;  the  podi  are 
girded  with  a  broad  wing]  A  gsuna  of 
planta  belonging  lo  the  nat  order  Legnml- 
nau9.  conilitlng  of  treca  with  alternate 


den  vdckI  of  cummerce.     Dragon'i  blood  li 

TTie  bark  ol  P.  fiavut  li  employed  hi  dye- 

?t«rooeTM  (to-n>»'e-ra«),  n.  (Gr.  ptmm,  ^ 
wing,  and  l^mi,  a  horn.  ]  A  genoi  ot  mol- 
Inaci  inhabiting  Uie  Indiui  Ocean;  the  Kor- 
pion-ihellt.  "Tbt  head  li  fnrniihed  with  a 
proboBci!  and  two  tcntacula,  which  are 
abort  The  ihell  la  oblong,  the  iplre  Ihcrt. 
and  the  operculum  horny.  P.  loorpu  Ir 
known  by  the  name  ot  the  ikirir>-etaie.  At 
leait  ten  recent  and  twenty-aeren  toMll 
ipeclei  of  thli  genu  an  known. 

PtarodkOtn,  PUroOMtrla  (ter^-daktll}. 
n.  [fit.  pirnin.  a  wing,  and  dofayloi.  a  digit  t 
An  eilfnct  nptile  ol  the  genua  Plerodacty- 
lQi(wbli'-  -     ■ 


t-dnlnf 


„ ^^reptilM(pterodactyli) 

ol  the  order  rteroaaori^  found  In  the  Jnn 
llmeatone  foimatloD,  In  the  liti  at  Lyme- 
Ibc  oolite  alate  at  SloneAeld,  Uu 


IaH.  •  iMig  neck,  and  a  large  bead:  the 
JawB  armed  with  eqiul  and  pointed  twth; 
moet  ot  the  boneiTlIke  thoae  of  blrdi,  wen 

■pneumatic.'  that  U,  bollowand  Uledwlth 

air;  fr "      "   ■ 

the 


but  the< 

.  Jiceeilre  elongation  of  the  outer  digit 
little  anger)  of  Oa  fonfool,  which  eerred 
rt  ■  ayiitt  membrane.      Several 


itiUne  IliM  a 


^^B==r; 


PMrodon  (ler-o-don).  n.  [Or.  pUron,  a 
feather,  and  edouj,  odontot,  a  tooth.]  A 
genoi  of  ctnuialal  laammali,  found  In  the 
eocene  itrata  tn  France,  by  tone  tuppoaed 
to  belong  to  the  larcophagoui  manuplala, 
by  othere  held  lo  be  akin  to  the  Hyienodon, 

Ptero^Oiani  (ter-4-glDi'oi),  n.  [Gr.  ptenm, 
a  wing,  and  gtOMta,  a  tongue]  A  genui  ol 
birds,  which  with  the  genua  Eamphaitoa 
coniUtulea  the  funlly  Sunphastldn     Sec 

Pteroma  (te-re'ma).  n.  (Gr. .  tram  prirar^  a 
wing.  J  In  arJk.  the  ipace  between  the  wall 
of  the  cell*  of  a  temple  and  the  colomni  of 

PterwrnriCleVo-mii),!!.  |Gr  pteron,  a  wing. 

malLTamity  Bchiridie  Oqnlrreli).  lo  which 
the  ^n  ol  the  Bank,  eiltodtaz  between  the 
(ore  and  bind  legi.  Imparta  the  faculty  ol 


upporting  th 


S^orS 
thetotvi 


I  torerta  tn  the  colder  pirta  ol  Europe  and 
Ava;  the  American  flying-aqulrrel  (P.  eotb- 
«tta)  Urn  in  troopi  In  tbe  weitem  parta  of 
Noru  America. 

■tarophorldN  ( ler-A-forl-di },  n.  p(     (Or. 
pfaron.  a  wing,  pAorot.  bcarlog.  and  «doi. 

Z ki .    X^  family  of  unall  lepldo|H 

learly  alllBd  to  the  Tinelda, 


and  Htaccone,  and  the  lej 


cb,  elUln;      eh,  Sc  to 


J.iob:      li,rr.  Iom; 
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evening  ylsiton  and  may  be  leen  flying  on 
low  plants. 

Pteropliyllillli(ter-d-flIli2m),a  [Gr.pteron. 
a  feawer,  and  phyUan,  a  leaf.]  A  fossil 
genns  of  cycadaceous  leaves  dlstJngntshed 
by  their  veins  being  unifonnly  nncQvided. 
They  occur  in  the  lias  and  oolite. 

Pteropidn  (te-rop'i-ddX  n.pL  A  family  of 
dieiropteroas  mammals,  called  fox -bats 
from  their  long  and  pointed  fox-like  head. 
The  type  genus  is  Pteropns  (which  see). 

Pteropod  (ter'd-pod),  n.    A  moUuso  of  the 

.  fiunily  Pteropoda. 

Pteropoda  (te-rop'o-da),  n.  p{.  [Gr.pforon, 
a  wing,  and  twiM,  podo9,  a  foot]  Cuvier's 
tenth  class  ofmolluscs^comprehending  those 
which  have  a  natatory  wing-shaped  expan- 
sion on  each  side  of  the  hcM  and  neck. 

Pteropodau  (te-rop'o-dnsX  a.  Belonging 
to  the  class  Pteropoda;  wing-footed. 

PteropxuCtei'o-piisXn.  (Or.pteron,awing, 
and  pcu»,  a  foot  ]  A  genus  of  the  fmgivor- 
ous  Cheiroptera,  or  bats.  They  fly  occa- 
sionally in  considerable  flocks,  and  though 
mostly  living  on  fruits  do  not  refuse  to  eat 
small  birds  or  mammals.  There  are  several 
species,  found  chiefly  in  the  Paciflc  Archi- 
pelago, but  also  occurring  in  Asia,  Austra- 
lia, and  Africa.  The  P.  jaoanietM^  or  fox- 
bat  of  Java,  furnishes  an  example. 

Pterosaur  (ter'o-s^),  n.  A  member  of  the 
Pterosauria. 

Ptarosaurla  (ter-6-sftM-a),  n.  pL  [Or.  pteron, 
a  wing,  and  Mura,  a  Uiard.]  An  extinct 
order  of  flying  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
mesozoic  age,  of  which  the  pterodactyl  is 
the  type. 

PterOBpermtim  (ter-d-spftr'mum),  n.  [Gr. 
pteron,  a  wing,  and  sperma,  a  seed:  the 
seeds  are  winged.]  A  small  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Byttnemceie, 
inhabiting  the  Indian  isles  and  the  southern 
parts  of  India.  They  are  handsome  orna- 
mental trees,  and  abound  in  mucilage. 

Pterygioii,  Pterygltim  (te-rij'i-on,  te-rij'i- 

van),  n.  [From  Gr.  pUryx,  pterygos,  a 
wing.]  In  pathdL  a  varicose  excrescence  of 
the  conjunctiva,  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
commonly  occurring  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  whence  it  extends  over  the  cornea. 
Pterygoid  (tert-goidX  a.  (Gr.  vteryx,  ptery- 
aot,  a  wing,  and  eidos,  form.]  wing-shiM>ea; 
In  anat  a  term  applied  to  processes  of  Uie 
sphenoid  bone  which  complete  the  osseous 

Salate  behind,  and  form  distinct  bones  in 
lie  oviparous  vertebrate  animals. 

PterTgOtOB  (ter-i-gd'tusX  n.  [Gr.  pteryx, 
pterygot,  a  wing,  and  ou$,  6to$.  an  ear.]  A 
gigantic  fossil  crustacean  of  the  sub-order 
Eurvpterida,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  pass- 
age-beds between  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
systema  It  has  a  long  lobster-like  form, 
composed  in  the  main  of  a  cephalo-thorax. 
an  abdominal  portion  of  several  segments, 
and  a  somewhat  oval  telson  or  tim-plate. 
The  organs  of  locomotion,  three  or  four 
pairs  in  number,  are  all  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  carapace,  as  in  the  king- 
crab. 

Pterylonraphla  Pterylograpbloal  (ter- 
U'd-graTik,  ter-fl'd-graf'ik-al).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  pterylography.    P.  L.  SelaUr. 

PtttTlograpny  ?ter-i-log'ra-flX  n.  [Gr. 
pteron,  a  feather,  Ay{«,  a  wood,  growth,  sub- 
stance, and  graphi,  a  writing.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  feathers  of  birds,  more  especially 
as  regards  the  manner  in  which  thev  are 
arranged  in  special  tracts  on  their  homes - 
considered  an  important  point  in  reference 
to  classiflcation. 

Ptbah  (tha),  n.  An  ancient  Egyptian  divi- 
nitv,  the  creator  of  all  thinaa  and  source 
of  me,  and  as  such  father  and  sovereign  of 
the  sods.  Pthah  is  really  a  special  energy 
of  the  god  Neph.  He  was  wonhipped 
chiefly  at  ilemphls  under  the  flgure  of  a 
munmiy- shaped  male;  also  as  a  pigmy 
god. 

raioeercus  (til-d-sei^kus),  n.  [Gr.  ptiUni, 
a  feather,  and  kerkos,  a  tali]  A  genus  of 
mammals  allied  to  Tupala,  found  in  Borneo, 
the  tail  of  which  is  long,  and  at  the  end 
furnished  on  each  side  with  longish  hairs. 
It  lives  on  treea  The  only  known  species 
is  named  P.  Loioii,  or  the  pentaiL 

PtinldA  (tin'idS).  n.  pi.  A  family  of  beetles 
belonging  to  the  section  Pentunera,  and 
sub-section  Serricomes.  These  insects  re- 
side in  old  wooden  erections,  upon  which 
the  larvn  feed.  The  genus  Ptinus  is  the 
type  of  the  family,  and  of  it  there  are  eight 
or  nine  British  species,  all  of  small  sTse. 
The  best-known  genus  is  Anobium,  which 
comprises  the  insects  known  by  the  name 


of  the  death-watch.   See  Arobiux,  Dbath- 

WATOH. 

PtlnUB  (tl'nusl  n.  [Gr.  phthind,  to  destroy.] 
A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  the  ^pe  of 
the  family  Ptinidn.  The  best  known  species 
is  P. /ur,  which  frequents  houses  and  gran- 
aries. Its  larvsB  devour  dried  plants,  pre- 
pared skins  of  animals,  &c  See  Ptdiida 
Ptlsaii  (tl'san),  n.  [L.  pH§ana;  Gr.  pHiani, 
peeled  oarley.  a  drink  made  thereof,  barley- 
water,  from  ptisi6,  to  peel,  to  husk.]  L  A 
decoction  of  oarl^r  with  other  ingredients. 
2.  In  msd.  a  weak  medicinal  drink  contain- 
ing little  or  no  medicinal  agent 
Ptolemaic  (tol-^m&lkX  a.  [From  Ptolemy, 
the  geographer  and  astrologer.]  P^Haining 
to  Ptolemy.— Ptolemaio  gyitem,  in  astron. 
that  maintained  by  Ptolemv,  who  supposed 
the  earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe.and  that  the  sun  and  stars  revolved 
around  it  This  long  received  theory  was 
rejected  for  the  Copemican  ssrsteuL 
PtOlemaist  (tol-d-m&'istX  n.  a  believer  in 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy. 
Ptosis  (td'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from  pipid,  to  fall.] 
In  med.  a  drooping  or  falling  down  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  arising  from  pualysls  of  the 
*  third  or  motor-oculi  nerve. 
PtyaUn,  Ptsrallne  (tl'al-inX  n.  [Gr.  ptya- 
Ion,  spiitle,  ptud,  to  spit]  A  sulphuretted 
albuininous  substance  contained  in  the  sal- 
iva of  the  parotid  gland.  It  differs  in  some 
of  its  reactions  from  albumen,  mucin,  and 
casein,  and  converts  insoluble  starch  into 
glucose. 

Ptyallsm  (tral-izm),  n.  [Qt.  jptyaHtmot,  a 
spitting,  from  ptyalitd.  to  SP»  often.]  In 
med.  salivation ;  a  morbid  and  copious  ex- 
cretion of  saliva. 

PtyalogOgue  (tl-al'o-gog),  n.  [Gr.  ptyolon, 
saliva,  and  agSaot,  leading,  from  {tgd.  to  in- 
duce.] A  medicine  which  causes  salivation 
or  a  flow  of  saliva. 

Pty<Aoceras  (tl-kos'e-ras),  n.  [Gr.  ptyehi, 
a  fold,  and  keras,  a  horn.]  A  fossil  genus 
of  chambered  shells  of  the  ammonite  family, 
characteristic  of  the  chalk. 

Pt^Ode  (trkddX  n.  [Gr.  ptyehi,  a  fold.] 
In  phytioL  a  coating  of  protoplasm  lining 
the  inside  of  the  membrane  of  a  ceU. 

Ptychodus  (tllco-dusX  n.  [Qt.  ptyehi,  a 
fold,  and  odous,  a  tooth.  1  A  fossil  genus  of 
cretaceous  sharks,  founded  on  their  large, 
square,  crushing  teeth.  These  teeth  are 
found  in  chalk-pits  along  with  fln-spinea. 

Pt3r<AoIepls  (tl-kore-pis).  n.  [Gr.  ptyehi,  a 
fold  or  wnnlde,  and  Kpii,  a  scale.]  A  fossil 
genus  of  saurold  flshes  occurring  in  the 
has. 

PtychoUsCU-kd'tisXfi.  [Or.  ptyehi,  t^vMi, 
and  out,  dto8,  an  ear :  the  petals  having  a 
plait  emitting  a  segment  resembling  an 
ear.]  A  small  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
of  which  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  species 
have  formed  articles  of  condiment  and  of 
medicine  from  very  early  times.  The  genus 
extends  firom  the  south  of  Europe  through 
the  oriental  region  to  all  parts  of  India. 
P.  Ajowan  is  much  cultivated  in  Bengal  on 
account  of  its  small  aromatic  fruits,  which 
are  commonly  used  in  the  East  for  culinary 
and  mediclniu  puiposes. 

PtTsmagOffneitlz^-goffXn.  [Qr.ptymna, 
saliva,  ana  agdaot,  leading,  from  ag6,  to 
drive.]  A  medicine  that  promotes  dis- 
chanfes  of  saliva. 

Pabblet  (publX  a.  [Comp.  Gael  piub,  an 
unwieldy  lump  or  mass.  1  Puffed  out;  pudgy; 
fat  '  Fat,  and  well  fed,  as  pubbU  as  may 
be.'    DranL 

Puberal  (pfl'bAr-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  pu- 
berty.   DunglUon. 

Puberty  (pd'b^r-tiX  ^  [!<•  puberta$,  from 
puber,  pubes,  of  ripe  age.  adult]  1.  The 
period  in  both  male  and  female  marked  by 
the  functional  development  of  the  genera- 
tive system,  and  by  a  corresponding  apti- 
tude for  procreation;  the  age  at  which  per- 

,  sons  are  capable  of  begetting  or  bearing 
children.  In  males  it  usually  takes  place 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen, 
and  in  females  somewhat  earlier;  and  it 
appears  that  in  very  warm  and  very  cold 
climates  puberty  is  reached  somewhat  sooner 
than  elsewhere.  Inlaw  the  age  of  puberty 
is  fixed  at  fourteen  in  the  male,  and  twelve 
in  the  female.— 2.  In  hot.  the  period  when  a 
plant  first  bM^ns  to  bear  flowers. 

Pnbemlent  u)&-bei'a-lentX  a.  in  hot  cov- 
ered with  flne,  short,  and  nearly  impercep- 
tible down. 

Pubes  (p&'b^X  ^  [L.,  the  hair  which  ap- 
pears on  the  body  at  the  age  of  puberty.] 
1  In  anat  (a)  the  middle  part  of  the  hypo- 


gastric region,  so  called  because  it  is  corered 
with  hair,  in  both  sexes,  at  the  period  of 

Suberty.    (b)  The  hair  itself  .—2.  In  boL  the 
own  of  plants;  a  downy  or  villooa  aub- 
stance  wmch  grows  on  plants;  pubesoenoe. 
Pobescenoe  (pfi-bes'ensX  n.    (L.  pubesetnM, 
pubeseo,  to  shoot,  to  grow  mossy  or  hairy.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  youth  who  has  arrived  at 
puberty;  the  state  of  puberty.  Sir  T. 
Browne,— 2.  In  boL  the  downy  substance  on 
plants. 

Pubesoenoy  (pfl-bes'en-siX  n.  PabesoenecL 
'From  crude  pvbetetney  unto  perfectioB.* 
SirT.  Browne. 

Pubescent  (pfl-bes'entX  ^  1-  Arrlvine  ai 
puberty.— 8.  In  boL  covered  with  pobee- 
cence,  as  the  leaves  of  plants.— 8.  In  xooi. 
covered  with  very  flne,  recumbent,  abort 
hairs. 

PublO  (pfl'bikX  o*  In  anat  relating  to  the 
pubis. 

Pubis  (pfl'bisX  n.  [L.]  In  cmot.  the  ante- 
rior part  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
(OS  innominatumX  corresponding  to  tlio 
genital  organs.    Jjutufliton. 

Public  CpuVlikX  a.  [Fr.  jm6{ie(maae.Xj'«^' 
lique  (fem.X  from  L  pubtieue,  contr.  and 
modified  from  populieut,  from'  populus,  tbe 
people.  See  Psopli.]  L  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  whole  people;  relating  to^  r»- 
gardmg,  or  affecting  a  state,  nation,  or  com- 
munity: opposed  io private;  as,  the  pvbUc 
welfare ;  the  ptMie  service ;  a  pubUe  cala- 
mi^. 

To  the /mM^  good 
Prirste  respects  must  yield.  J/UBApm. 

Have  we  not  able  counsellors,  boorlv  wtrtiiag 
over  the  fublic  weal  T  Sw^ft. 

2.  Proceeding  from  many  or  the  many ;  be- 
longing to  people  at  large;  common;  as^  a 

ic  subsoription. 

He  hears 
On  aU  sides,  fron  inpuinerable  tonpiei^ 
A  dismal  uniTeisal  hiss,  the  sound 
Ot/tMie  score. 


lon^l 
pubUci 


8.  Open  to  the  knowledge  of  all ;  circulated 
among  the  people  at  Uuve ;  general ;  com- 
mon; notorious;  as,  pttbUe  report;  public 
scandsl 


Joseph  her  husband,  befnff  a  Just  man.  and  not  ^ 
inff  to  make  her  a  fiMic  example,  was  minded  to 
put  her  away  privily.  Mat.  L  t^ 

4  Begarding  not  private  or  selfish  interest, 
but  the  good  of  the  community:  directed 
to  the  interest  of  a  nation,  state,  or  com- 
munity; as,  imMic  spirit;  jmMso-mliuled- 
ness. 

A  good  magistrate  must  be  endued  with  a  pmkHc 
spirit!  that  is,  with  such  an  excellent  temper  as  sets 
mm  loose  from  all  selfish  views,  and  makes  him 
endeavour  towards  promoting  the  commongood. 

6.  Open  to  common  use ;  as,  a  puMte  road ; 
ajmMie-house. 

I  saw  her  once 
Hop  forty  paces  through  tiie  fttklic  street    Skmk, 

—PtMie  law,  international  law.    See  In- 

TBRMATIONAL.  a.—Publie  orator.    See  Oa- 

ATOR,  A.— Public  right,  in  Scots  feudal  lam, 

the  technical  name  given  to  a  heritable 

right  granted  bv  a  vanal  to  be  held,  not  of 

himself,  but  of  his  superior.  ~iHi52ie  storm, 

naval  and  military  stores,  equipment.  Ac 

—  Public  wortcs,  all  fixed  works  boUt  by 

dvil  engineers  for  public  nse,  as  railways, 

docks,  canals,  Ac.;  but  stridUy,  military 

and  civil  engineering  works  constructed  at 

the  public  cost 

Public  (pubOik).  a    1.  The  general  body  of 

mankind  or  of  a  nation,  state,  or  oomma- 

nity;  the  people.  Indefinitely:  with  the. 

Th€  puktic  Is  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to 
praise.  j4MiMm. 

God  made  man  in  hb  own  image;  but  tktfmHU  b 
made  by  newspapers,  members  of  parliament,  cxose 
officers.  poor4aw  guardians.  Ditrmeit. 

2.  Those  who  read  the  works  of  a  particular 

author;  an  audience. 

Come,  boy  my  lays,  and  read  them  if  you  list. 
My  pensive /M^i^,  if  you  list  not  buy.      wO^Mm. 

8.  A  irablic-house.    [CoUoq.] 

Behig  also  a  fuMie,  H  was  two  stories  high,  and 
proudly  reared  its  crest,  covered  with  gray  slale. 
above  the  thatched  hovels  with  which  It  was  sur- 
rounded. S»r  IF.  Seta. 

—In  public,  in  open  view;  before  the  people 

at  lai^;  not  in  private  or  secrecy. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  score, 
/m  pttitic  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn. 

GramvUlt. 

Publican  (puVli-kanX  n.  [L.  pubHeanut, 
troia public%is.\  1.  Among  the  ancient  Bo- 
mans,  a  fanner  of  the  public  revenues, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  har- 
bour duties,  duties  for  the  use  of  publle 
pasture-lands,  mines,  salt-works,  d&    The 


Ftte,  fir,  fat,  ffU;       m«,met,h«r;      pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mttve;     t&be,  tub,  b«U;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abvne;     y,  8c.  fey. 


WKuaxTmn 

iaItiUyr  oDIeen  of  thh  olw  wen  ottaa  op- 
pKMlT«  In  thilr  cucUoiw,  HpBcliU/  Id  t£e 
nDHtar  conqiinrad  prarlnoa^  ud  wtn  ooo- 
■eqaentlT  ncvded  wlUi  deteiUUon. 


•dd  poDodi^ing  ot 


PTFDDIH0-B1.<1 


t  ft  pnbllc-hDiue  or  oUisr 
■rUlnmcnt.    In  law,  under 

, _M  ITS  Included  tnnliBepeii, 

hoMl-kMptnjkMpen  itf  «le-haiuc^  wlna- 


S.  Ths  k«i 
like  plue  a. 
thft  term  fmMua 


Itton  tPub-U-ii'l'i™).  »■    (L  JwWf- 

tatio,  from  piMia,  to  nuka  public.  S« 
Public]  l.  iltaictot  pubUahingraotTer- 
liiC  to  pabUo  DoUo* :  DotUlcielon  to  ftofit 
stuuva,  altlier b; wordi,  mlUiig,  ot  pruit- 
lug;  ijrocluiuUon:  dlTnlaUno ;  promnlis- 
tloni  M.  th*  puUicotfmoT  tin  Uw  It  Uount 
ainil :  the  puNfiBtiiHi  ot  the  gotpal ;  Ui> 


S.  A  woik  printed  ind  publtihed;  uy  pun- 
phlat  or  book  offend  for  tit  or  to  public 
Botlce;  M,  ■  new  puUiKUion;  ■  maatUj 

^bUa^hMTtMl  (pubnik-hUt-ed).  a.  Pnb. 
llc-aplrttad.   ■  PiMia-luarUdmm.'  Clann- 

PnWlO-lionM  (pubnikhout).  n.  A  boiua  or 
ibop  tor  tlia  n&ll  or  Uqaon,  u  beer,  iplrlts, 
vioet,  Ac.  In  this  conntrT  pabllc-hooeei 
In  vblch  iatailcuitt  An  aold  requln  to  be 
llcenied.iuid  the  bounol  opening  udahat- 
tlng,  Die  ula  d(  drink  to  tntailcitod  penoni 
or  children,  Ac,  ]3  regiilited  )>j  eet  of  par- 

Pablldlt  (imt^-itat),  n.  1.  A  writer  on  the 
Uwi  ot  ns&n  ud  utlom ;  one  who  tr«itt 
of  tha  ri(hu  ol  Ditlou. 

i.  A  writer  on  the  cnmnt  poUUciirM 
ol  Uia  Ume.     '  Tlut  dliUnEnubed  puilu 
Arthur  FondanniL'    TAodunv. 
Pnblldtor  (pab-Ue^-UX  n.    [A.  puUieiu: 
The  ■late  of  being  public  ot  open  to  thi 
knowledge  of  a  commimltT;  ootoriatr:  M, 
to  gin  pvtlitity  to  a  prlTata  cOBUsunlci. 


Bctfau^inoiatnbc/iiNr^ddkir^ 
la  of  the  ( 

PoUle-UlBdtd  [pDbllk-niInd«d)ra3'"Dii. 
poeed  to  prDmototbepablla  lnl«t«>t ;  pnbllc- 

AwilMntniltllnttt  (pobllh-mlnd^d-nea), 
n.  A  dlnotltlou  to  promote  the  public 
weal  or  adTantafrei  pnbllc^plrttadnaH. 


n  (publlk-u 


IT 


the  paitiBntti  ^propett]'. 


a.    One  who  ortgjnate*  and 


(pablik  prart-kfit-Cr), 


fSSie- 


n  In  the  Inlenati  of  the  publli^  aa  th< 


3'lplItUa  (pnb-llk-iplr'lt-edX  a. 
•.  luTlnKot  eienlilDE  adiepoaltlon  to  ad- 
nnc*  the  Intanat  of  tba  oommunltr;  dla- 
poaed  to  make  prlTate  lacrillcca  for  ue  pub- 
Ho  load:  iM,  ptMte^ptrilt^  men. 

It  vu  gencrou  end  »iMif-rHra^  Oa  nu  tD  ^  of 
At  HntJnm'i  ildi  ia  lUi  dlipiiu.  Sitfl. 


xher  l-mt-itirUtt  pniKI.  >hlcli  tlii  smuKi 
1  coiiU  not  [aiBce.  mliltt  lel  KUf  Chula  oi 


jUword 


e  to  be  printed  and  offered  fop 
I  pviliA  a  book,  map,  print,  peri- 
the  like;  to  laaue  (nm  the  preea 
to  put  bit«  dKolatloiL— 1.  To 


to  thepabllc; 

church;  aa.  topuMuA^anniof  mabimooj. 
4.  To  utter  or  put  Into  clrcolaUon,  M  coua- 


n  whalwi 


PnUUallVr  (pabilih.4r),'n.    (hie  wbo  pob- 

ll»hea:(a)oner- '—' — . — 

befon  prlTate 

Tulge^  promalgala^  or  prodali 

eiwmplani  raflerlTin  of  the  iiu< 

thla  nllflon,  and  the 

ol   tbat  doctrine  which  they  publlthed.' 

Atterbury.    (b)  rMewho,  aa  the  flnt  lource 

of  lUpplr.  leeuea  booki  and  other  llierair 

worki  mapi,  engravlnji,  and  the  like,  tor 

lale;  one  that  prin' ' '■— •- 

pamphlet,  Ac.,  lot  u 


(e)  One  who  nttan.  paiaea,  or  puta  Into  clt' 
eolation  a  counterfeit  paper.  [UnltMlSUtea] 
Poblliliiiieut  (jmblldi.meDtX  n.  1.  Act  ol 
publlablng;  public  uponue. 


i-clerk 
Intended  marriage;  a  pubUihlnc  ot 
uip  uanni  of  marriage.  [United  8tatea.] 
PuodnbL  (puk-iTnl A  n.  [After  Jhiccinf.  a 
profcBaoruf anatomjrat Tlonnca.]  Agenui 
ot  tun^.  well  known  to  fannan  under  the 
nameofmlldaw.  The  nut  or  mildew  ot  com 
[■  the  P.  graminit,  which  makea  Itaappear- 


iw  and  learei  In  the  torn  of 

___ckUneiandpatche*  Alarm 

number  ol  ipedea  are  Inhabitant)  of  Uili 
ill  growing ■■--  •'-■--  •- 


dark  gray  or  black  III 


--.-K-- 

SoePTCCIMUU. 

(pnk4lnl4.I),  n.  pi     A  nataial 

order  of  MDlomj'cetoiu  lungl,  formerw  n. 
■trlQted  to  tfaoaa  parailtlc  ipeclea  which 
ban  eeptale  piotonorea.  but  now  otended 
to  thOM  wblui  oonalBt  of  a  dngle  cell,  pro- 
Tided  then  be  no  true  peridium.  Some  ol 
the  ipeclea,  u  mildew  and  unnt,  pnrall  all 

ret  been  found  old)'  in  warm  oonntrle*.  See 

ntoooon  (puk-kOn'),  n.    [Indian  name.] 

Same  aa  ArWrost.  1 
Pnoa  (pHiX  o.     [Fr.  paw,  a  flea,  and  aa  an 

adJectJTe  Oea^colQand.  from  L.  vMcz,  pulv 

eit,  a  Oaa.1    Dark-brown;  reddUi-brown;  of 

a  flea  ooloar. 
Ptuelt  (pO'eelk  n.    Same  at  PunOi. 


PnMlafa  (pO'lt-IU),  n.    (Fr.J    A  aUte  of 

vlrvlnltr.     Xaiph  AoUnHm.     [Ear*.] 
rooellat  (pfl-eel'l  n,     [Fr.,  from  L.L  jmii- 

teUa,  dim.  ol  pujjui,  a  foung  aolmaL]    A 

maid;  a  Tlrgln.  'Ladrorpiie(Ufl,that  weara 

maakortao--    B.  Jtmtoa. 
PDOITOII  (plfei-ron),  n.     [Fr.,  bom  pu«,  a 

Oea.)     The  apbli,  rine.Intter,  or  plant. 

Pnoll»p»t  (pfl'chtpatV  n.    The  leaf  ol  Po- 


bVn, 

India,  mixed  with  to. 

women'!  hair.  Thc'eMenlial  oUlpatchouE) 
l>  emploTed  to  ecent  clothea 
Puck  {puk},n.  [O.E.j»uh,  from  the  Celtic; 

»<ar  lithe  tame  word.]  A  celebnSed  falrr, 
the  'merrj  wanderer  of  the  nlaht.'  whoeo 
character  and  attribute!  ire  depleted  In 
ahikipere'*  'Mtdiammsr  NIght'i  Dream.' 

JtoimOaxifiUouaiiiyriarRiuh.  He  waa 
the  cblel  of  tha  domeitio  tribe  ot  falriea  or 


Pnek-lMlI  (puk^al),  t 
pufl-balL  Licoperdou. 

Pncltar  ip\&'tT'  -  - 

'0  gather  into  . ..     . 
ontract  Into  ridgee  an 


ri;  to  wrinkle. 


;en  followed  by  up.     '  Hi!  ikln  puebnd 
in  wiinklea,'    SputoEnr. 

Pnckar  (puk'er),  e.i    To  become  wrinkled ; 

to  gather  Into  loldi;  aa,  hla  face  pue^rad 

up  Into  a  imlle. 
PnOkat(puk'tr),  n.    . 

collection  of  folds. 


H  wrinkle,  or  a 


—To  bt  in  apudtr,  to  b«  in  ■  itate  of  flut- 
ter or  aglutfon.    l6olloq.] 

Pnekwrar  (puk'tr^r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  pnckera 

PucknT  (pnk'Ar>i),  a.  1.  Produdng  or  tend- 
ing to  produce  puekera.  'A  puctcrv  taate.' 
LoKtU.—i.  Inclined  to  become  iftickered  ot 
wrinkled;  toll  of  pucken  or  wrinklea 

~  ~  ~  ,t  PoidilblrtI  (puk-Bit.  pnk'foUt), 
of  reproach,  uaDally  applied  to 


Ingpiut/tiCi.'  B.  J<n 
tmtU.  and  lunlcloni 
PnokUb  (pnklih),  a. 
Pfut:  like  wliat  Fu 


Pucfuh  freaka.'    J.  R.  erMH 
Pnd  (pud),  n.     The  hand ;  the  flit ;  a  paw. 

LoniS     (Colloq.1 
Padflenlng  (pud'n-lngX  n.     Haut.  a  qnan- 

tlty  of  farm,  oakum,  or  mate  wrongnt  round 

a  rope,  to  make  a  itop  upon  It,  to  pnTent 

chafing,  or  lor  other  purpoeea 
Pnddar  (pud'ftr),  n.     [A  form  of  polAir 

(wblcb!ee).l    A  tumult;  acontuaeduolae; 

Pnddar  (pud'irX  v.i.    To  make  a  tumult  ot 

PniUer  (pnd'er).  ■.  t  To  perplei ;  to  em- 
barraai ;  to  contnae ;  to  bother.  'Coutrar; 
obeenationa.  that  can  be  of  no  mote  nae 
butlopeiTlei  andpuiUerhlm.'    Latkt. 

tviUlat  <pud'liigf,  n.  [From  the  Celtlei 
W.  ftUn,  a  paDnsh,  a  pudding;  Ir.  vulag, 
OaeL  putoo,  a  paddlna;  probutlf  of  •anw 
roDtaapad.1  1.  An  bAMHne ;  a  gnt  ol  an 
animal-  '  Aa  Hire  aa  hla  guta  are  made  of 
puddj*^.'  Shot.  —i.  An  Inteetlne  itnlTed 
with  meat,  Ac;  a  aaniage.— 3.  A  apede!  ot 
food  ot  a  lolt  or  moderately  hard  conalat- 
ence,  rariouity  made,  but  unully  a  com- 


Wbcn,  bi  Dice  twUncE.  Truth  *llh  Bold  ibe  wdBbl, 

&  Saut.  aime  M  PwUtning. 
Padains-bMfpud'lni.bag),  n.    A  bag  tn 
which  a  pudding  la  boQed. 


Ol,  eAaln;      th,  Se.  loek;     g,  ga;     I,^b;      b.  Ft.  ton;      Dg,  aliv;      th,  Men;  th,  li 
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Padding- doth  (pud^ing-Uoth),  n.  The 
cloth  in  which  a  pudding  is  boiled. 

Poddlng-flEkoed  (pud'ing-ttst),  a.  Having  a 
face  fat,  round,  and  smooth;  having  a  face 
sn^estive  of  a  pudding. 

Stupid,  pudding'/actd  as  he  looks  and  it,  there  is 
still  a  vulpine  astuteness  In  him  (Cagliostro). 

Puddlllg-flall  (pQd'ing-flshX  n.    A  speciea 

of  flsh,  the  Sparu8  radiatua. 
Paddlsg-grass  (pud'ing-gras),  n.    A  plant 

of  the  genus  Mentha;  pennyroyal. 
Poddlng-lieaded(pud'ing-hed-ed).a.  Dnll; 

stupid.     'A  purse-prond,  puddirw-headed. 

fat-gutted,  lean-brained  Southron.     Sir  w, 

Seott 
Podding -pie  (pud'ing-pl),  n.    A  pudding 

with  meat  baked  in  it 


Some  cried  the  Covenant,  instead 
Oifudding'pits  and  gingerbread. 


Huitibras. 


Pnddlng-plpe  Tree  (P9d'ing-plp  tr$),  n.  A 

plant,  (j€U9xa  FisttUa. 
Paddliig-Bleeve(pnd'ing-sl§vX«i.   A  sleeve 

of  the  full-dress  clerical  gown. 


He  sees,  jet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  a  fuddinj^sieeve : 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 


Srutji. 


Poddlng-stone  (pnd'ing-stdnX  n.  A  term 
now  considered  synonymous  with  conglo- 
merate, but  originally  applied  to  a  mass  of 
flint  pebbles  cemented  by  a  siliceous  paste. 
When  select  specimens  are  cut  and  polished 
they  resemble  a  section  of  a  plum-pudding, 
and  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  as 
in  Uie  manufacture  of  snuff-boxes  and  slabs. 
Conglomerates  of  water -worn  peebles  in- 
dicate the  vicini^  of  land:  they  are  a  shore 
deposit 

Paddlng-tlme  (pudlng-tlm),  n.  l.  The  time 
of  dinner,  pudaing  here  standing  as  the 
typical  viand.— 2.  f  The  nick  of  time;  critical 
time. 

But  Mar«,  that  still  protects  the  stout. 

In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid.        Hudibras. 

Pnddlngy  (pud'inff-i),  a.  Resembling  or 
suggesuve  of  a  pudding.  'A  limpness  and 
roundness  of  limb,  which  give  the  form  a 
imddin^  appearance.'  Mavhew.   [CoUoq.] 

Paddle  (pud'iy  n.  (L.6.  puael,  pool;  D.  poe- 
deUn^  to  puddle  in  water.  Conip.  Ir.  and 
Gael,  plod,  a  pooL]  1.  A  small  collection 
of  dirty  water ;  a  muddy  plash. 

Here  is  no  pavement,  no  Invitinir  shop. 
To  givers  shelter  when  compeli'd  to  stop; 
But  olzshy /uddUs  stand  along  the  way. 
Fill'a  by  the  rain  of  one  tempestuous  day. 

Cr»Me. 

2.  Clay  or  earth  tempered  with  water  and 
thoroughly  wrought  so  as  to  be  afterwards 
impervious  to  water.  It  is  used  in  forming 
reservoirs,  <Skc,  for  water.  It  is  also  called 
pxtddlina. 

Paddle  (pudlX  V- ^  pnt  &  pp.  puddled'  ppr. 
puddling.  1.  To  make  foul  or  muddy;  to 
stir  up  the  mud  or  sediment  in ;  to  pollute 
with  dirt ;  hence,  to  befoul  in  a  figurative 
sense.  '  Something  . . .  hath  puddUd  his 
clear  spirit'    Shak. 

But  such  extremes.  I  told  her.  well  might  harm 
The  woman's  cause.  '  Not  more  than  now.'  she  said. 
'  So  puddUd  as  it  is  with  favouritism.'    TennyscK. 

2.  To  work  puddle  into :  to  render  water- 
tight by  means  of  puddle.— 3.  To  convert 
into  wrought-iron  by  the  process  called 
puddling. 

Poddle  (pudl),  v.i  To  make  a  dirty  stir. 
Juniva. 

Paddle-ball  (pudl-biU),  »•  In  inm  manu- 
/aeiure,  the  lump  of  red-hot  iron  taken  from 
the  puddling  furnace  in  a  pasty  state  to  be 
hammered  or  rolled. 

Paddle-poet  (pudl-p6-et),  a  A  low  mean 
poet    PuUer. 

Poddler  (pud'MrX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  puddles;  spedflcally,  one  who  is  em- 

Eloyed  at  the  process  of  turning  cast-bon 
ito  wrouffht-iron. 

Paddle-rollB  (pud'l-rdkX  n.  pt.  in  tron 
manufaciure,9L  pair  of  heavy  fax)n  rollers  with 
grooved  surfaces,  between  which  the  lumps 
of  iron,  taken  from  the  puddling  furnace, 
after  being  subjected  to  a  preliminary  forg- 
ing, are  passed  so  as  to  be  converted  into 
rough  bars. 

Paddllng(pudlingXn.  Vlahydraulieenffin. 
the  operation  of  working  plastic  clay  behind 
piling  in  a  coffer-dimi,  we  lining  of  a  canal, 
or  in  other  situation,  to  resist  the  penetra- 
tion of  water;  also,  the  clay  or  other  material 
used  in  such  operation ;  puddle.— 2.  In  iron 
manujaeture,  (a)  the  process  by  which  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  of  cast-iron  are  expelled 
in  order  to  its  conversion  into  malleable  iron. 
The  metal  after  having  been  refined,  or  sep- 
arated to  a  certain  extent  from  these  im- 


purities, is  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
placed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  puddling  fur- 
nace, which  is  very  similar  to  the  orcunary 
reverberatory  furnace.  Then  it  is  subjected 
to  an  intense  heat  which  partially  fuses  it, 
and  while  in  a  pasty  condition  the  workman 
diligently  stirs  it  about  in  idl  directions 
with  iron  tools,  exposing  every  part  of  it  in 
turn  to  the  action  of  the  flame  until  the  re- 
quired degree  of  purity  is  attained.  The 
Euddler  then  separates  the  semi-fluid  mass 
ito  a  certain  number  of  portions  called 
boZZf,  which  are  successivelv  withdrawn 
from  the  furnace  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  forge  hammer  and  rollers,  and  thus 
converted  into  malleable  iron  For  the 
process  called  wet-puddling,  see  Pio-boil- 
iNe.  (6)  The  lining  of  the  hearth  of  a  pudd- 
ling furnace,  conusting  of  ore,  cinder,  and 
scrap,  which  is  banked  up  around  the  boshes 
to  protect  them  from  the  heat— PtiddZin^ 
furnace,  a  kind  of  reverberatonr  furnace  for 
puddling  iron,  so  constructed  that  it  is  only 
the  heated  gases  that  are  allowed  to  play 
upon  the  surface  of  the  metaL  —Puddling 
rnachime,  a  mechanical  puddler,  operating 
either  bv  means  of  mechuiical  rabbles,  or 
by  rotation  of  the  furnace.  « 

Poddly  (pudOiX  a.    Muddy;  foul;  dirty. 
Umy  or  thick  puddly  water  killeth  them.    Carew. 

Paddock  (pud'ok),  n.  [For  poddodt.]  A 
small  inclosure;  a  paddock.  [Provincial 
English.]    Written  also  PuiTodr. 

Paddy  (pudlX  a-  Same  as  Pudgv.  *  Their 
little  puddy  fingers. '    AlbeH  Smith. 

Padencyt  u>A'den-siX  n.  [L.  puden8,puden- 
tie;  ppr.  otpudeo,  to  be  ai^amed.]  Modesty; 
shamefacedness. 

Women  have  their  bashfulness  and  /udenqf  given 
them  for  a  gu4rd  of  their  weakness  and  frailties. 

/F.  Montofue. 

Padenda  (pd-den'daX  n.pl.  [L.,  lit  things 
to  be  ashamed  of.]  The  parts  of  generation 

Pudendal  (pd-den'dal).  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  pudenda  or  private  parts. 
Owen. 

PudendOOB  (pd-den'dusX  a.  [L.  pttdendue, 
shameful,  pudeo,  to  be  ashamed.]    Fit  and 

.proper  to  be  a^amed  of;  shameful;  dis- 
graceful   Sidney  Smith.    [Bare.1 

Padgy  (pu)'iX  o-  ihs  other  forms  are 
podgy,  pudsy,  the  word  is  probably  from 
meaning  lit  bafi«y.]  Fat  and  short ; 
ick;  fleshy.  Spelled  also  Pod^,  Pudsy. 
[Colloq.] 

A  pudgy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

Tfuukrray. 
The  vestry-clerk,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  short, 
pu4gy  little  man.  Dicktns. 

Padlc,  Pudlcal  (pfl'dik,  pa-diltaix  a.   rL. 

pudicuM  (>  longX  modest.]  Pertaining  to  the 

pudenda;  as,  tne  pxiudic  isX^ry. 
Padldty  (pa-dis'i-tiX  n.    [Fr.  pudieiU,  L. 

pudicitia.]  Modesty;  chastity.  'The  sacred 

fire  otpudicity  and  continence.'  HoweU. 
Padiy  g>ud'siX  a.    SeePUDOV. 
Paet  (pu),  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  vued;  ppr.  ptitn^. 

To  chirp  or  cry  like  a  bird;  to  make  a  low, 

whistling  sound.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Paet  (pftX  «.    A  pew. 
Paer  {pd'^rX  n.  Dog's  dung  used  in  tanning. 

Simmonds.  See  Pure. 
Puerile  (pd'^r-nx  a.    [Fr. .  from  L.  puerUis, 

from  pti^,  a  boy.1     1.  Boyish;  childish; 

trifling;  as,  ti  puerile  amusement 

The  French  have  been  notorious  through  genera- 
tions for  their  puerilt  affectation  of  Roin.-in  forms, 
models,  and  historic  precedents.  ZV  Qttin<ey. 

2.  In  med.  applied  to  an  unnaturally  loud 
kind  of  breathing,  from  the  fact  that  respir- 
ation is  much  more  loud  and  distinct  in 
children  than  in  grown  persons.  Sir  T. 
Wateon.—STS.  Boyish,  youthful.  Juvenile, 
childish,  trifling,  weak. 

Puerilely  (pfi'^r-n-liX  adv.  In  a  puerile 
manner;  boyishlv;  triflingly. 

Paerilenees  (pQ'(6r-nne8X  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  puerile:  puerility. 

Puerility  (pu-*r-Il'i-tiX  n.  [Fr.  pumli(<?,  L. 
puerUitae,  from  ptier.  a  boy.]  L  The  state 
of  being  puerile;  boyishness.    '  A  reserve  of 

rnrUity  not  shaken  off  from  school.'  Sir 
Browne. —  2.  That  which  is  puerile  or 
childish;  a  chUdish  or  silly  act,  thought,  or 
expression. 

Of  the  learned  /urri/ififs  of  Cowley  there  Is  no 
doubt,  since  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only 
written,  but  printed  in  his  thirtMnth  year,  ychnsctt. 

You  win  meet  him.  I  doubt  not.  like  a  man  of  sense, 
.  .  .  who  is  not  prep.tr'-'<l  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects 
of  life  for  the  ptirsuit  of  some  fantastical /ii^^nVf/i/j. 

Dtsratli. 

S.  In  eivU  law,  the  period  of  life  from  the 
age  of  seven  years  to  that  of  fourteen 


vod, 
thicl 


Puerperal  (pti-^i'pfer-alX  a.  {L  puerpera,  a 
lying-in-woman— im«r,  a  bov,  and  pario,  %o 
bear.  ]  Pertaining  to  diildbirth;  as,  a  puer- 
peral fever. 

Puerperous  (pfl-^i'pdr-usX  a-  Pnerperml : 
lying-in. 

Puet  pti'etX  n.    The  pewit    /i .  Walton. 

Puff  ^ttfX  n.  [From  the  sound;  oomp.  O.p^if, 
a  pun,  a  thump;  Dan  puf,  W.  pyf,  a  pan.] 

1.  A  sudden  and  single  emission  of  breath 
from  the  mouth;  a  quick  forcible  blaat;  a 
whiff. 

With  one  fierce /M/The  blows  the  leaves  ^wmj, 
Expos'd  the  seli-dtscover'd  tnfoat  lay.    DryiMm. 

2.  A  sudden  and  short  blast  of  wind.  'A 
puff  of  wind  blows  off  cap  and  wig.'  Sir 
R  L'Bstrange.—Z.  A  fungous  baU  filled 
with  dust,  sometimes  called  a  puff-beUL^ 

4.  Anything  light  and  porous,  or  something 
swelled  ana  light:  generally  in  compositioo; 
as,  pu^-paste. 

He  had  the  same  antipathy  to  a  can<fied  orange, 
or  a  piece  of /H^paste,  as  some  hav«  to  m.  Chofam 
cheese.  TmtUr. 

5.  A  substance  of  loose  texture,  used  to 
sprinkle  powder  on  the  hair  or  skin— ^  An 
exaggerated  or  empty  statement  of  oommen- 
dauon,  especially  a  written  commendatloo 
of  a  book,  an  actor's  or  singer's  performance, 
a  tradesman's  goods,  or  the  uke. — 7.  One 
who  writes  puA;  one  who  gives  praise  Ux 
hire. 

Such  help  the  stage  affords :  a  larger  space 

Is  filled  by/M/^andall  die  puffing  race.    OvMc 

Puff  (puf),  V.i.  L  To  blow  with  single  and 
quick  blasts.  '  Like  foggy  south  vuffGng  with 
wind  and  rain.'  Shak.—%  To  blow,  aa  an 
expression  of  scorn  or  contempt 

As  for  all  his  enemies.  hepH/fHh  at  tbcm.  Pl  x.  5 
It  is  really  to  defy  heaven  to pt^jftx.  damnatiocL 

SeutJk. 

8.  To  breathe  with  vehemence,  as  after  Tior 
lent  exertion 

bhmtstc 


ugtin  Ptiffing  moA  blow! 
sir.  R.  L'EstraMgt 


The  ass  comes  back 
from  the  chase. 

4.  To  act  or  move  with  hurry,  agitation,  and 
a  swelling,  bustling  appearance ;  to  assume 
importance. 

Then  came  brave  glory /at^ntf^  by 

In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  bel    G.  Htrkert. 

5.  To  swell  with  air;  to  be  dilated  or  In- 
flated.   Boyle. 

Puff  (puf  Xvt  1.  To  drive  with  a  blast  of 
wind  or  air.  '  When  the  clearing  north  will 
pxiff  the  clouds  away. '  Dryden.  —2.  To  swell; 
to  inflate :  to  dilate  with  air;  as.  a  bladder 
puffed  with  air.  *  The  sea  puffed  up  with 
winds. '  Shak.  *  The  vessel  pti^e  her  saO. ' 
Tennyeon.  —  S.  To  swell  or  inflate,  as  with 
pride,  vanity,  conceit,  or  the  like.  '  Whoea 
spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffed.*  Shot,— 
4.  To  drive  with  a  blast  in  scorn  or  con- 
tempt 

I  puir  the  prostitute  away.  Drydm. 

b.  To  praise  with  exaggeration ;  as,  to  pmff 
a  pamphlet:  to  puff  wares.  '  Puffing  a  court 
up  beyond  her  bounds.'    Bacon. 

Puff-adder  (puf  ad-«rX  n.  A  South  African 
snake  {Clotho  arietant),  of  the  tuolOj  Vi. 
peridie,  and  one  of  the  most  deadly  in  the 
world.  It  advances  with  its  body  partly 
immersed  in  the  sand,  its  head  only  beinc 
clear,  so  that  travellers  are  liable  to  tread 
on  it  Luckily  it  is  sluggish  in  its  nature, 
and  the  Boshman  will  leariesslv  pot  hla 
foot  on  its  neck,  and  then  cut  off  its  head 
for  the  sake  of  its  venom,  with  which  he 
poisons  his  arrowa  It  is,  when  full-grown, 
from  4  to  6  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
aruL  It  has  its  name  from  its  habit  of 
puffing  up  the  upper  part  of  its  body  whMi 
Irritated. 

Puff-hall  (pufbftlX  n<    See  Ltoopkrik)]!. 

Puff-hird  (pufb^rdX  n.  A  barbet:  so  caUed 
from  puffins  out  the  feathers. 

Puffer  (pur^rX  n.  1.  One  that  puffs;  one 
that  praises  with  noisy  commendation  — 
2  One  who  attends  a  sale  by  auction  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  and  exdting 
the  eagerness  of  bidders.  Called  also  Bom- 
ftet  and  WhitebonneL—^  A  name  given  to 
globe-flsh  (which  seeX 

Pafltoy  (puf '6r-iX  n.  Act  of  poiBng;  extim- 
vagant  praise. 

To  my  friend  Sauerteig  this  poor  seveo-fiect  Hat- 
manufacturer,  as  the  topstone  of  Fngtish  Ptd^ry, 
was  very  noubte.  Cmr^fU. 

Pufflly  (pufi-liX  adv.    In  a  pnffjr  manner. 

Poffln  (puflnX  ^  [From  puff,  in  aUusloo 
to  its  puffed-out  beak]  The  common  name 
for  the  marine  diving  birds  of  the  geaas 
Fratercula,  of  the  auk  family,  characterised 
bv  a  bill  much  compressed  and  shorter  than 
the  head,  having  its  sides  trsnfveraely  fttrw 


Fftte,  fikr.  fat,  f^;       xsA,  met,  bto;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mOve;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abtine;     y,  8a  fay. 


rewMl,  Iti  iMlgbt  K  tb«  bua  eqoml  (o  tli 
loiaU),  knd  KlIosMher  nwinblliu  tlut  of 
putot.  The  cODmiiui  paflln  (r,  arttica 
•1*0  oallad  the  •ra-puTot,  ■■  iboDl  IX  Incbi- 
loog.     It  bu  ■bort  leg!  placed  far  back,  •» 


It  It  dU  Dprifht  Ilka  u  u 

— abort  it  Uei  arl 

uu*  from  the  fraat  ilreiuth  oJF 

■  able  to  enuh  laiKsr  ■heu-llih. 

Tba  bmal*  laji  one  an  In  ■  Biutow  ot  lu 
own  fomatloii,  ot  In  dafta  In  rock^  and 
•onkatbiMa  In  •  rabblt'a  hola.  It  li  a  oatlva 
of  tbe  antlo  and  nortbaiii  tampanta  re- 
Aau,  and  la  mat  with  In  mat  Domban  on 
Hw  rooh7  clUIa  ot  Gnat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. FnSni  ai«  gragailoai  and  mlgntorr. 
Hmtb  fi  alao  a  faniu  PDlBnn*,  bat  it  can- 
la  mj  dlBatmt  trom  tba  poffln. 


.    .  ,    _    loeuotent _    .  . 

o  [mla*  aujibinf  aEore  Ita  dua  merila; 

onafaigi  boaatlna. 

Siippof1«4  tnr  caJlKtlDna  c4  moncni  br  fvunl 
tlwmiiatt,iiif^iltiauipic  awl  chlunc 
»n<lt»»y1y/pnWn]f-lll  „Am     InapofilngDl 


Ig  the  light  Mabla  coni 
1.  Smiled  with  air  or 


wiy  faced  Toims  mai-,    

■ttbebeadofUMUble.'    IHdnnt. 
I>af  (pns).  •>■    [AIoTmotPval:(i>hkhiMV 
■IipUM  to  •  dec  cr  monkCT  It  mnni  lllarallx 


aaoM 
nbUn 
Kwk. 


ibU^-Ilka  creature.  ]    1. 1  A 


..   _..      . , .  ini. ... 

.'  Vavmod.^S.  A  monkev.    Oay.— 
it  Tanstr  of  dog-,  a  pug-dos. 


M  ChaO;  rafnaa  d  gnin. 

— 1. ■"--^;  a  itrnm, ., 

[•(porai-^portrlX  • 


ravalltota:  a  nmmpet  Calgnti. 
'lll'^  'riaia*-     *• 


mg'ai-fc  pi 
1  Apiece 
It  or  halm 


weather  to  prDtaot 

_,      ..  ..^     I  the  [»)^  ol  (Ob  wn 

Written  alao  Pu^rai  and  FvggeT^. 

Oulilnall  ~ 

11  dog  which 
to  tba  bDll- 
reat  Umldlt; 


?Dr4ac  (pug-dog),  n, 


iC-na«d(p 


reof  (be  tnike;.'    Dt.  I 

FilMCHT&Hig'to-IV  n.     See  FuoAUR. 
PuKt  Qngli  n.   In  India,  a  datectlTc  1 
toSan  iu>  tba  pae  v  fwtmark-,  ona  wb 


Pnnlns  (pw^)-  *■•  L  ^a  proctat  ot 
mlilng  aoif worUng  clar  tubrlck^ftc— E.  In 
aMkaDjcompotfBiNi  laid  nnder  (be  boaida 


tba  traumilatfon  ot  •mmd. 


Pticb  (pOk  Bclan.  A  void  ued  In  con- 
tempt or  dlidaln. 

PngUtlpO'lU),*'  11.  piviBut.  mvOlinn.  a 
handJuLI    Aa  much  aa  la  taken  up  between 


.  _. ^  (png-nA'ahna).  a.  ILnmoi. 

jni^nociiL  from  inuiia,  a  bht.  See  Puoo- 
uiLI  DfapnmrtoniihtifiicIbMd  toOghl- 
Ing:  qoamlaoma;  Ughtlag:  t.m'mjp'v 


PllglUMtOa*l7  <png-ni'ihna-U),  adv.    In  a 

pognacioni  manner. 
PngnadOODieH    (pntr-nl'ibiu-ne*X    n. 

Bame  ai  Pvpuat^.    [Bare.] 
Punadty  onag-naal-UX  n,    inclination  to 

Agbt^  quarnlaomenna.     'Keeping  alive  a 

nataral  puinHKifv  of  chancier.'    Metley, 
Pnc-noi*  (pag^Ai),  n.    a  mnb-ooie. 
PuK-nonef  (  pug^flid  ),  a.     Having  a  thort 

Pns-pllei  (pug^lli]^n.  pi.  File*  mottlied 
Into  each  other  br  a  doTctall  joint.  Tbe; 
are  alio  called  Dait-lailtd  PiUi. 

PnC-pUlng  (pug'pningi  n.  A  mode  of  Oi- 
big  pile*  br  loartulDg  them  Into  each  other 
bra  dove-tall  Joint.  Alio  termed  X>OM-Eai{«l 
Pilu<B 

Pnsrea  (pag'r«),  n.     Bee  Pcoaue. 

Pnfi  (pj)).  inltrj.    Same  ai  Fvgh.    Sluii. 

Pulr  ipUr),  o.     Poor.     [Scotch.] 

falMDe  (pQ'ot),  a.  [O.ri.  puitni,  trom  pult, 
after,  from  L.  pctl,  afterwardi,  and  nt,  U 
natal,  bom.]  1.  In  law,  Tonngtr  or  loIetlDr 
la  mik-  The  aeveral  Judgea  and  baron*  of 
tbe  dlrUon*  of  tba  blgb  court  of  Jnitica, 
other  than  (he  cblefi,  are  called  pnlaoe 
Jadgea— £t  La(erlnttmeandlhellke.   'A 

K'tiu  dale,'  Sir  II  BaU.~».i  Bame  ai 
ny.  'A  Duftiu  tiller.'  Skak. 
Pnlnu  (plrni),  ».  A  lonlor:  an  Intlrlor; 
apedflcaUr,  In  lau,  a  Judge  of  InlcrloT  rank. 
PulinyipQ'nl).!!.  Yoonger:  Inferior:  pnline. 
3liat.    ISarc.j 

Pnlmnnn  (ptni-ani),  il  [From  puinon^.l 
1.  Power;  ttnngthi  might:  force.  'Arrlred 
to  pitb  and  jnuinnct.'    5u^. 

Abd  »ftrt  thd*  King  Anhnr  for  m  ipw, 

£.  1  An  armed  force.  '  Draw  our  puuaandf 
together'    Sliak. 

Pnliiaiit(pQia.ant),a.  [FT.  pulHanl,  power- 
ful: farmed  at  It  from  a  nrtlclplcfKHKiu, 
from  L,  poiai,  to  be  able.     Bee  miKt.] 

Powerful;  itrong;  mlghtj;  fc— "■'-■ 

mufauni  prince  or  empire.  "~ 
iKlona'  ITilton. 

?alMUlUr  (pU'la-ut-Il),  ..  __ 
maniKii':  powBrtnll;;  with  great 
■-" ■ (pfi'la-ant-naa),  n.    riimanrn 

I  (pBit,  puruxo.  [0,Fr.pocx. 

iman.]  In  eaij  ctrcnmatanee*; 

to  porion*  In  the  lower  lanki 

_  lemonev.    [Bcolcb.1 

ratl(pat).n._[Fr.fimli,awalL]  Ai 


lUj  (pU'la-uit-IO,  iHli,  InapnlJiaDt 


well;  a  fountain ;  a  atrt 


ingfr 


(pak),v.v  pret  f 


t  'TbapioCitlow- 


(Akln  a.  tjMitttn,  to  RdLI  1.  To  Tomlt;  to 
ejeet  the  cootenta  oi  the  Honucb.  'Tba 
Infant,  mewling  and  piMiag  In  the  nnrae'a 
aim*.'  Aafc— llo*rckan;(ab«dlv(utl«d. 

POkS  (pflk).  a.t    To  Tomlt;  to  throw  op:  to 

•fact  fimn  the  itomach. 
Pnta  (pOk),  n.    A  lomK;  a  medldne  which 

ucKea  vomiting. 
Pnkel  (pakX  a.    Of  a  dark  colour,  add  to 

be  between  black  and  ruaiet. 
Pnkar  (pOk'tr),  n.    l  one  who  poke*  or  to- 

mlta.— i,  A  medlclDa  canalng  romlElng. 
Pttto-gtonMtig  (pOk'Hok-lngX  a.     ^vlng 

■tacking*  of  (he  colour  pnka    Bhak,    Bee 

FldClUltlKte  (pDl-kri-tad),  n.  [L.  puUXri- 
—j.    • ..._    .. — .._, ,     hiantj; 


tvdo,  from  pvlakKT, 
bandaomeneai;  grace 


.ntltnl.)     : 


pUUd;  ppr.  puJuy. 


FllIa(p<U),e.ipret.Api., ,, 

mi.  pioirf«r,  b>  make  Iba  aj  n, 

br  the  irllable  ^u.  (0  pule ;  an  Imitative 
word.  Comp.fr.niaiilA'.loniewl.tomew  I 
1.  Tocr;  Ilka  a  cblcken.  —  E.  To  whine;  (o 


Poiex  (pQlclii),  n.  [L.,  aBea.1  Agenatot 
aplerou*  Iniect^  ccmalitlng  ot  tbe  rarloni 
■pedMOtBe**.     Bee  FLKA  and  Pcucn>.B. 

PnliO{pAllk),(L  lnAot.aplantof  (heganut 
Follcatla;  fleabane. 

PnUCUls(pIl-Il-ki'tl-B),n.  [L  D«lez,pul>(iu, 
a  flea.]  Fleabane,  a  genu*  of  planu,  nat. 
order  Compotlbg,  mb-ordei  CoirmblferK. 
P.  dyentiriea  (eommon  Beabiue)  hu  II* 
generic  and  It*  popnlar  name  trom  the  mp. 
poied  vlrtne  of  Ita  nooke  In  driving  awar 
rieai,  and  It*  trivia]  name  from  It*  efflcacr 
In  curing  dnenterr,  (he  Rmdan  loldlere 
In  (he  eqiedlUon  to  Penia  nnder  Manhal 
Keltta  having  been  on™^  i™  >• 

PnllOMM  (plUata), 
pnlleoiia 

PollddM 


allea,! 


KelatlDg  to  Heal ; 

«?i'isia.'',s..'irs;C 

a  tamllT  of  tntecta  co- 
•iten*ive  with  the  order 
Apbanlptara,  patultle 
upon  different  jnimaTa 
The  wlDga  an  mdbuwn- 
and  In  the  fotu  ot 
Tbe  larva  of  tbe 

n     Sea    1*     an 

apodal  (footleai)  gmb, 
wUeb  nbi*  a  cocoon 
for  lt*elf,  whence  tbe 
Inugo  emerge*  In  aboat 
•  fortnight.  ThBgenoi 
Pnlei  1*  (he  tn>e,P.  irHtani  being  tbe  com- 
mon Hea.  The  genu*  Sarcopaylla  eontalna 
the  chigoe. 

PullcoM,  t  PnUoout  (ptm-kfli,  pa-ii-kuj.a. 

IL.puK'ecmi.tnimjiukt.afleal  Abounding 

PaUnX  (pai'lng),  p.  and  a.    1.  Crying  Ilka  a 
chicken;  wblnlns.    '  A  wretched  swiiui  fool.' 

SAoi.— &  Infantine;  chlldlih;  trUUiig.      ' 


PnUsM  Cf 


tpOlTng),  n. 


A  aotddini; 


PnUnzlr  (pbl'lng-lIX  ode. 


A  Laplander'atraTelllag 


llghfmatai 


light  material*,  and  l>  covered  with  reindeer 


oh,  akalDi      tb.  Be.  look; 


k.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  alnir: 


FULKOaRASA. 


d  b*  It  dugle  n 


Pnll  (prI),  r.t  [A.  Bw  pulUan.  to  pnll ;  L.a. 
fislfli.  (o  pick,  to  plack.  to  pulL  ConnsoUan* 
doabtlDL  1  1.  To  dimw  -.  to  dnw  toirud  oa« 
■- ' —   '■  InHrforolblj; 


TlmkapiitloRhUlhu 

birtaaBhUliiullHf 
1  To  plnck;  to  ntli* 
pull  trait;  to  jwABu 

S.Tat«krj  to 


tkhtrmifilM 


S.  Tatosrj  tonnd;  to  dmripart:  but  In 
Ihti  laiua  loUowed  bj  •oms  qo^itying  word 
orpbniM  -ftt^puU  inpitca;U>  pull  atunder 


dnwliKorpiiUJivi  u.toinUibel 
bo*t.  'TopiiIILidjCniiilrudbei 
downthailTaT.'   T.Boak.—Topul 


It  Paul  tbould  lui 
bMnpuUnlBipueM.'    AcUidU.  10— 4.Io 

■ m  hj  ■  mintlng-preti b.  To  moTo  bj 

'"-- 'l«beU;  topuCi 

-■"-flrdjughter 


bjHpi     " 


b)  To  dODuUih  1  to  lubTnt ;  to  dntrof. 


<c)  To  brlui  down ;  to  decnds ;  to  bus 

—To  Bull  doitn  a  tidt,  to  utue  tbo  lo_  v. 
huud  of  tbe  pvtr  or  ilda  with  which  • 


~  Ta  imll  of.  to  MpanI*  by  pulling ;  t 

K'nok;  alio,  to  tika  on  wlthoot  lorce ;  M 
pull  qf  k  COM  or  bat. 
AaU  «r;>W(  4|r:  Ihi  bnuli  of  EoU. 

— T^puU«i,todm>oD;  u, topuU on tuoti 
— ropuOoiri,  to  draw  out;  to  artmct— T 
fuU  up,  <a)  to  plack  up :  to  tear  up  b/  th 
Tooli;  bgnc«.  to  eitirpata ;  toenuUcata;  t 


■Uchl  bin  lina  Ihem.  Am.  Ii.  ij. 

9)  Toatlanlala;  to  roiue  or  tafluce  to  make 
gnktarouTtlan.  (c)  To  admlnlitoT  a  Hvan 
rapnmt  or  adiDoniuoD  to.  (Colloq.)  {d)To 
iqmrahakd  or  cauie  to  ba  appntiBnded  and 
takan  batora  ■  court  of  luitjoa.  [Colloq] 
(<)  To  atop  b;  maana  of  tbg  ralni ;  aa,  to 
pwll  up  a  bono  when  drlvlnc  or  rldinc, 
HoDee.  (f)  to  atop  In  any  coona  of  eondoct, 
e^eelalb  In  a  bad  coura& — To  piiil  1A«  Iwv 
tow,  to  axug*n>to :  to  lis  boiMlnilj.  (Thia 
nhraas  probablj'  had  Ita  orlgl  n  whan  our  lore- 
hthen  uaad  bom  In  war,  Inpanoni  Taunting 
tha  leiwtli  lod  atrangtb  ot  the  bow*  they  bad 


Pnllttlll)."'.!.  ToglreapulljtotiigiloBiBrt 
itrangth  In  dnwbig ;  aa.  to  puU  at  a  rops. 
—1^  pt/il  apart,  to  aeparata  or  break  b^ 
palling:  u.iropewlllpullaparl.— Topuil 
Anugh,  to  gat  throngb  an)  UDdartaklng  with 
dUncoltr;  fiut  to  manage. 

1  iIhJL  be  ^  riffht  [  ihEll/Mtf  J4pvv4.  nj'duf. 
— fo  pull  Up.  to  draw  tbe  relna :  to  atop  In 
ridhig  or  driving ;  to  halt 

PnllWll).')'  l.TheactofpulUngordrawIng 
with  lone ;  an  etfort  to  mois  by  drawing 
toward  oDBi  a  pluck  i  aahaks:  a  twitch.— 
t.AconlMl;  aitrnggte.  ' Thk  wnitllng  pujl 


ires™. 


itapuU. 

Coliiq] 


iTtiiat 


m  llB-lu.bed.'    T.  Butha.    IColioq  ] 


PnllallB,!  n.     I  Ft.  pvutaOt*.  ]     Poultrj. 

BomauKt  tf  (lu  Host. 
PnllbtMkCputtwk).  A  Tbat  which  kaepa  ana 

back  or  raatialni  trom  prooaedtog ;  a  dntw- 


an  oqnlllbrlam  w , 

wslgbt  aa  1  to  1  It  maj  ba 
t«Ter  of  the  aecond  kind.  Ii 
tanoa  of  tbe  power  from  t] 

lUa.  fir,  (at,  an;       iDt,  met,  Ur;       plna,  ptn;      nAte,  Dot.  miiTB; 


Pnllan.t{pal'anXn.   [3««Pdu,bt.]  FonlCr]'. 

Pnllsr  (pnl'^).  n,    Oue  who  or  that  which 

nillat(pal'et),n.  lYt.muUat,iiia.€itpiiuU. 
ahen,llL.]>iiUa,tem.,ItoDiLr>«llui.ayaunE 
anlmal,ayounglQWl,awQrd  cog,  with  B./onT 
Of  lama  origin  arc  povit,  p^idtry.  ]  A  joung 
hen  or  chicken. 

Pnllet'Epenn  (pul'et->p«nuV  n.  Tha 
albumlnoui  cordi  which  unite  tha  Talk  ot 
ths  egg  (o  tbe  whits;  treadle. 

I'H  w>  fitiict-jftrm  In  mjr  btc-age.         Shak. 

PoUer  (pnl'l),  n.  pi  PqUcti  (pa1'li>  [In 
tonn  from  Fr.  pouJw,  a  puller,  which  ItHlf 
l>  from  L.a.  jjufcn.  to  pull,  or  B.  puU;  but 
rsally  rather  from  O.E.  pciejfne,  a  pullaj, 
from  Fr.  poulain,  ■  (oal  or  call,  then  a  illde 
or  other  contrivance  for  letting  down.  CMlu 
into  a  cellar,  then  the  rops  bv  which  ths 
caiki  wen  loneml.  and  nnaJl;  a  pulley 
rope,  pouiain  being  from  LL.  pulunio, 
from  L.  puUuj,  the  young  ot  an  animal 
Cog.  with  E.  /ool.    The  namei  ot  tbe  bone, 

different  languages  to  TarioOA  mechanical 
contrivances.  Curap.  Koru,  a  Idnd  of  frarae. 
Or.  iTiuu,  an  aia,  a  crane,  a  pulley,  and  K 
*ran«,  L,  irnu.  Or.  twromw,  with  the  double 
■enae  ot  bird  and  mechanical  contriranca 
In  all  the  three  langUBgee.  ]     1.  A  imall 

an  ule,  and  having 
t,  grooTa  cnt  in  Ita 
clrcumfersncs  ovsr 
which  a  cord  paaiea. 
Tha  axle  li  lupportsd 

box  called  Iha  block. 
which  may  either  be 
moTable  or  Died  to 
■  firm  lupport.  The 
pulley  iiODO  of  the  III 
Fig.  I.  ahnple   machhiaa  or 

meuanlcal    powen, 

andliniedforr*]iIngwelghta.  Ailnglepul- 

ley  asrvei  merely  to  change  ths  direction  of 

motion ,  but  HTenl  ot  them  may  be  combined 

in  varlooi  ways,  by  which  a  mechanical  ad- 

Tantasa  or  purchase  1*  gahied.  eraalar  or  leai 

according  to  thalr  nomber  and  ths  mode  ot 

combinafion.  The  advantue  gained  by  any 

combloatioa  or  ayUon  ot  pnl- 

leji  la  readily  computed  by   I 

comparing   the   Telod^  m 

tha  walgbt  raiisd  witb  that  of 

the  moTing  power,  aocordlDg 

to  the  principle  of   TJrtaal 

Telodtlea.  The  frlcUon,  bow- 

STsr,  In  ths  pnllej  la  graat. 

pirttcularlj  when  many  -' 

them  are  oombhied  togetL... 

A  pnUey  ii  aald  to  be  fixed 

when  the  block  in  which  it 

turat  i>  Died,  and  it  is  lald 

la  moTSble.  In  the  alngle  lUed  pulley 
(flg.  I)  there  la  no  mechaidcal  advantage,  the 
power  and  weight  being  c^juaL  It  may  be 
conaldered  aa  a  lever  at  the  nrat  kind  with 
eqoal  arm.      In  the  aliigle  moTsbls  pnlisy 


parts  of  it  bet 

puUeya    an     paimllel. 

there  ii  an  equillbflltnQ 


the  lower  block.  In  a 
syilim  In  which  each 
,  pulley  bang!  by  a  sep- 
arate cord  (flg.  S)  and 
the  ftringa  are  paralbd^ 

when  ths  power  la  to 
the  weight  aa  1  to  that 

u  the  nombo-ot  nur- 
ablepuUej'a  Whatever 

rangement  ol  lbs  jnt- 


emiaiiaeut  tm 

-^"TISS 

block  and  Ita  ihsaTsa.  SsB  BUWC— 1.  IB 
'  a  wheel  genecally  with  ■  nearij  AM 
rhtch  being  placed  upon  a  staattttwa*- 
lower  to  or  from  ths  diSerent  part* 

Ehinary,  or  changes  the  ditvctJon  eg 
ibymsaniof  alwltor  band  wUob 
iTer  lt~^<uf  DUUiii.  one  Drmlyat- 


reoeiTa  the  bsll  and  aUow  It  itUl  to  tiBTwss 
wltlunit  bslng  allselad  by  or  aflaotInK  the 
motkin  of  tiM  ahaftliig.— j^ptsd  paBtji.  out 
communlcatlna  vanlng  ipMiliwith  a  glvaa 
I  of  motion  of  the  bolt  Droord;  aooaM- 


Pulley  {Pl5u«-t-  To  raise  or  hoM  with  a 
jnillay.  'BaiiiapuXbv«(up.'&ou*II.  CBarc] 
rnllQ-moraw  (pnll-mortls),  n.  Tlia 
■una  aa  ClUM-nMrtiss  twlikfa  aasV 
PnUer-itiBM  <mri-itfin),  n.    Id 


jolnuan 
In  ths  DC 


ot  sncrinllesi    Tbeyocem 

PnlUcat,Pnllatt(PDl1kat),n.    AUndot 

cob>und.  chequered.  lUk  handlLsrcbiet. 
PnllnMa-CU'  (pul'man-klr), 

oualT  fitted " ' 

Ucular  build . 

charge   li  made,  aod  whli 

adapted  tor  alseplng ' 
' '--"lillitl. 


nii'nUIway  cairiage  of  a  par- 
build,  for  the  nie  ot  wQch  an  eltn 


PnUnlato  (pui-id-Uii. 

puUu,  a  01001.1  To 
'ThepuUuJaluv  evil 
Pnlinldtloii  (pol- 


budding     IRare.] 
Tb«v  wcfvt)KjE«trukanv>b^H£tffat«(r  Gf  1^ 
buvcnlr  and  ajtSty  ulurc.  Dr.  H.  Mwrt. 

PnlmotomnelilAta  <pai-mS-bnngid.4'tak 

npL  it.  pabrui,  a  lung,  and  at.  ArmeUa, 
a  gllLl  An  order  ot  gaatenq>od  moUiliCi  In 
which  the  nsplrato^  otnu  Is  a  csTilr 
toimed  by  tbe  adbsalan  oI  the 

ita  margin  to 

walls  of  thia  < 


ikotthsai) 
-..»  u.  .^u.  cavitr,  wliich  baa  one  opsnlog 
to  the  right,  sre  ridged,  the  blood-vaanS 
whoaeDontenls  are  to  be  aeiatsd  being  tredy 
distributed  baneatta  tbe  dellcal*  membtana; 
It  la  a  long  adapted  for  aerial  napliatloa. 
The  greatar  part  ol  Ihsm  an  tonMrtal: 
some  IItc  ob  the  banka  ot  fraah  waten,  and 
aoDke  on  tlks  ■BS'baDka.  ^le  genera  Uninaa, 
Planorbla,  Auricula,  Hsllx,  llmai,  *c. be- 
long to  this  order. 
Pnlniobnuielllat*  (pnl'mO-bran^'kl.itX  ■. 


'lo^ei 


daX  n.  pi.  (L  vulms  a  lung.  Or.  fcallr, 
aaaMrof.  tbe  belly,  and  psua,  p^M,  •  mtl 
Same  aa  PuimiiliTanchiata. 


(  pnl'm&faa-ttr^ot''e- 

l«it.i 

PlllIIUICndk(pal-B)&<Ti'dB}.n.j>l.  (LpiJaHt 
■  long,  and  svadisr,  Ui  advance.  |  A  dbbm 
which  nsed  to  be  glTea  to  a  tribe  of  atala- 
phiDi.  tnclndtng  thoae  galaUnoDa  spadea 
which  iwim  by  tbe  contractioD  of  the  vatcn- 
lar  margin  ot  Uie  dlac-ibaped  body,  the  latur 
bting  regarded  as  pertormlDg  the  tnsotkiM 
ot  a  kind  of  lung.  Tbe  term  includad  Iboae 
animali  oodudodI7  known  aa  lledoam. 


tflbs,  tnb,  boUi       oil.  pooud; 


PTTLXOOaADK 


of  thfi  nluuvndA. 

PnlnufnUla  (poi'mO^U),  ■.   < 

taiolng  to  tha  PuliuDfrmdft;  <""' 


.-ar. 


Tnlnumula  (|RiI-ma-iitW«),  n.  [So  ouiwd 
trom  lU  *uppot«d  medldnil  pniptirttm  in 
ritmum  st  tha  lone*:  L  pwmo,  ,a  lung.] 
1.  A  ganniof  Nortb  Anwiicui  and  Earopcan 
perannlal  planla.  8»  LDiawDBT.— 1.  Aa 
otdar  of  anuboiduu,  toclDdlng  tho«  which 
braathe  bj  pnlmoaaiT  laci  or  lou^  ■■ 
•plden.  cnb-ipldan,  Ae. 

PlilIiMiIIUT(pDl'iiKin-a-rf).  a.  (L.pnlBUit- 
«T\iu.tmaijmbiie,ptUaimit,»laa^  l.Par- 
talofnc  to  tha  Inni*;  affactlnn  tha  liingii  u. 


IT  ftml-nion-l-Mr).  n,    p.  p 

pulmonii,  a  liinit,  and  /<n.  to  bear..    — 
animal  haTlnc  Iodei;  ■paclOiiall]',  >  mttnbsr 

FalmaBlftntpnl-mo-nirtr-aXiLiiI.  Bame 

PolmoiilfbTOiu  (pal-mo-olfAr-iu),  a.    Poa- 

ioialni  luDgL  or  omuu  ^^^'-■■  "■ •-  ■ 

baloD^D^  ta  thft  PulmDolft 

PolmMilnadA  <purmo-iil-gii"i! 

SuB«  uPvbMfnda. 
Pulp  (polpX  n-    [Pr,  pulft,  trom  L  Pt4"i> 

SsaliT  nBalanca.  pnlp.  ]    A  tnolit  illghtlr 


sou  u  Uk}  l£iileil,  Kmp  iti 

A)  The  iniWaTtal  from  which  paper  ii 

fabtnred  after  It  li  redncsd  to  *  kR  aolfonn 
~  tu.   M  The  M(t  TMCnlir  nbatance  rlchlf 

ppUed  with  DBrrai  In  ti»  interior  of  a 


Mmg(B 


. il'iM-UMO,  1     A  kind  of  do- 

llcaM  coiif»cuoD«TT  or  oue.  probablj  made 
trom  tbe  pnlp  of  tndta.    KmrtM. 

--'-ir  Cliiilpw). '>'  A  maelilnB  tor  radndnc 
"  ""  ' ■ — c«l-wnTial,  Ac,  to  a 


^St  ^plt),  n.  [I.  DulsUHm,  a  aeaflold, 
■tas*.  Mk,)  1,  An  aUTMod  pUo*  or  In- 
eloied  ***f  l"  ■  choTcb,  In  which  the 

■niMMnllj  of  wMiil.  bnt  In  anetant  tiaui 
thaj  wan  often  made  of  atone,  and  richlT 
camd.  Falpltiwenial*OMnwttnMi<rMtM 
on  the  oaUde  of  ehatehM  u  wall  m  wlth- 
kL— 1  A  monblo  deik,  fnm  which  dltpa- 


Pulptl  li  rreqaeotlr  DMd  *d]eotiT«lT,  and 
■IpufrtiV  bvlonglng,  pertaSn]ng,'or  Bistable 
to  the  polplt ;  u.  piupit  eloqaence;  t>»'F>' 
ontotT.— TAa  pulril.  preachan  geDenllr; 

di,  Jwlni      tb,  Sc  locA; 


the  pablic  taaehlns  hi  chomhea;  aa,  the  In- 

flutnca  of  (A«  puiptt  eontnMad  wHh  that  of 

tha  pnae,  >.  Id  eiait 


,.  — ,  jn  TDDtbaboat 

);  innutoilt)'  about  7b;  while  In  old  ue 
-'-'--'--■—itODandeTenlna.  IntemUM 

— it  hiflher,  and  duriu  certain 

It  Bonictiinu  raacbn  IM  Seat*  par 

miauie.    Thia  motion  ii  atnmcMl  In  the 

hBut.and  from  it  [■  propuBled  through  «II 

the  minoteit  branohea  of  Ifaa  art«rlea.    In 

ledlateljuE 


|Sp.]    ATinoDiUeii- 

«d  bj  fermentins  the 

lulcc  uf  tha  >ul0D>  apedM  of  the  agaTC.  It 

to  putrid  neat. 

Pnukt*  (puI'iU).  e.L  pr«t  A  pp.  jnilMtel: 
Ppr.  piifearify.  CL  jm/ao.  imliahMB,  to^~~' 
rrom  iHlIr?.  ^Uiuni.  to  diiTe  (whanca  i 
ooff^Ml,  imptdte,  Ao.^]    To  bf   ' 


Snl'ia-tnXa.  IL. 
at)    L  Plarad 
ided  to  be  played  on  bf  beating ;  at/a 


'  atroke  by  which  aome  madlD 
H  Id  the  propagation  of  uaD 
lu,  a  bealuig  without  pain. 


PnlMltlTa  (pnl'ia'U>]k  a.     Beating ;  throb- 

PtlUilMr(ptlJ'>l«^).n.   Abeatariaitriker. 

PolnBitary  (pul'aa-to-rl).  a  Capable  of  pnl- 
•atlns  or  beating;  throbbing  ai  the  heart 
— '  —lea.     ■in  ' ■■    — 


vulfBtorv  ache  within  the 
rnlia (pula>,n.  (Fr.jnuji.L. 
log.  from  ptUo,  vuiuua%,  to 
fhyiioL  the  beaUng  or  thi 
heart  or  blood-naaeli.  eapec 


■kim.' 


PnlM  riaia  (puli-glaa).  n.     __.. 

Intended  to  exhibit  the  ebolUtlon  of  IIl, 

at  low  tcmperatuiea.  eonatmctad  like  a 
(which  mX    Ibe  baibi  are  con- 

-,   a  Blendar  atem,  and  partlaily 

iharged  with  water,  ether,  or  alcohol ;  tha 
auMrnaMnt  air  harlDg  biMU  expelled  b* 
boilioE,  and  the  opening  hermetlcaliyaeBlea 
bj  a  blowpipe.  By  gtaaplng  one  of  the 
bulb!  the  hut  or  the  hand  will  canae  the 
formation  of  vapour  and  drive  the  llonid 
Inlo  the  other  bulb,  pruduclng  a  rlolent 
ebuUitlan  In  the  Utter.  B.  B.KnIghL 
PnlMlau  <puli1ei),  a.     Hating  no  pnlia- 


(pnliaea-nea),  n.    Faila 

of  IhBpuUe. 

dflO  (pul^ink),  a.    a.  nibuL  a 
.-„and/aetr>.tamake.)  Eielting  tli*  p 
oaoilng  puliation.    [Kara.] 
PttlalllMMr  (pul-alm'et-te),  n.    [L  yn 

pnlM,  and  Or.  milron,  a  mr '    ' 

■tnunent  for  meainring  t 
qnlchnem  of  the  pulu. 
PnUon  (pul'ihon),  n.  [From  L.  jwlru,  a 
driving,  bom  ixUa,  to  diire.]  The  act  of 
driving  forward:  In  oppoalUoo  to  nuliBn  or 
Mriion.     [Rare.) 

PolilTa  (pafiivi  a.  Conitninlng;  compnl' 
loiT.  'Ibe  ptSttvt  itnJD  of  conaclane&' 
MantoH.    [Ban.] 

?nl»Oinet«r{pul-fom'eWr).n._  [Lpulnii, 


I   the  itrengtb  or 


pulH.  and  Or 

liqold  iimliedwl 
b/  the  condeniali 


iira.]  Anl 

eclalfywhe 


Br,  eipeclal 
•olid  mat 

.— ,  ....  water  mihing  up  in 
formed  by  the  condenaaUon, 


I,  itb;      t.  Ft.  ton;     Df,  iliv;     >R,  U 


PULTAOEOUS 
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Pultaceoui  (pul-ti'Bhus),  «•  [From  L. 
jnUt,  puUia,  pottage.]  Macerated;  softened; 
nearly  fluid. 

PiilteBse,t  Pnltiset  (pol'tes,  pol'tis),  n. 
Poultice.    Holland. 

Pnlu  (pfiluX  ^  1^0  natire  Hawaii  name 
for  the  fine  ailky  fibres  of  one  or  more  spe- 
cies of  tree-fern.  It  is  exported  and  used 
for  the  stuffing  of  mattresses,  Ae.  It  is 
largely  employed  by  the  surgeons  of  Hol- 
land as  a  snrptic,  acting  mechanically  by  its 
great  absorbent  powers,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

PolTerabla  (puVv6r-a-bl).  a.  (See  Pitlyir- 
IZB.]  Capable  of  being  pulverized  or  reduced 
to  fine  powder.    [Rare.] 

In  making  the  first  ink.  I  could  by  filtration  separate 
a  pretty  store  of  a  black  /utotrabU  substance  that 
remained  in  the  fire.  BoyU. 

Pnlveraoeoiu  (pul-vfir-i'shus),  a.  In  hot 
having  a  dusty  or  powdery  surface;  pulver- 
ulent. 

PulTerate  (pul'vdr-itX  v.t.  prei  A  pp.  pul- 
verated;  ppr.  mUverating.  .To  beat  or  re- 
duce to  powder  or  dust;  to  pulverize. 
[Rare.] 

Pulvenii,Pulverlne(pul'v*r-inXn.  Ashes 
of  barilla. 

Pnlverliable  (bnl'vto-Iz-a-blX  cl  Capable 
of  being  pulverized. 

PolyeriiatloiL  (pul'v6r-Iz-&''shon),  n.  The 
act  of  pulverizing  or  reducing  to  dust  or 
powder. 

PnlTerlse  (pulVdr-IzV  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  j^ 
terized;  ppr.  pxtlvermng.  [Ft.  ptUvenser, 
from  L.  pulvtt,  pxUverii,  powder.]  To  re- 
duce to  fine  powder,  as  by  beating,  grinding, 

Ac. 

The  whole  mixture  wQI  shoot  into  fine  crystals, 
that  seem  to  be  of  an  uniform  substance,  and  are  con- 
sistent enough  to  be  eren  brittle,  and  to  endure  to  be 
/utvtrt'Mtd  and  sifted.  Boytt. 

Pulydrixe  (pulV^r-lzX  v.i  To  become  re- 
duced to  fine  powder;  to  fall  to  dust 

Pnlveriier  (pul\6r-Iz-4rX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  pulverizes. 

Pnlyeroiui  (pul'vdr-usX  a.  Consisting  of 
dust  or  powder;  like  powder.    Smart. 

PnlvMrnlence  ^ul-ver'Q-lensX  n.  Dustiness; 
abundance  of  dust  or  powder. 

Pnlyerulent  (pul-vera-lent),  a.  [L.  pxd- 
vervlentu»,  from  jndvU,  pulveris,  dust  ] 
1.  Dusty;  consisting  of  fine  powder;  powderv; 
as,  calcareous  stone  Li  sometimes  found  m 
the  pulverulent  form.— 2.  Addicted  to  lying 
and  rolling  in  the  dust,  as  fowls.    [Rare.] 

Palyll(purvil).n.  [See  Pultillo.]  Asweet- 
scenteoT powder  formerly  used. 

The  toilette,  nursery  of  charms 
Completely  furnished  with  bright  beauty's  arms. 
The  patch,  the  powder-box,  futvit,  perfumes. 

PulTll  (purvil).  V.  t.  To  sprinkle  with  puTvO 
or  a  perfumed  powder. 

Have  you  putvilUd  the  coachman  and  postflion, 
that  they  may  not  stink  of  the  suble.      Congrtvt. 

PulylllO  (pul-vil'i-d),  n.    See  Pulvillo. 

PnlvUll,  n.    See  Pulyinull 

PulvUlO  (pul-vil'lo),  n.  [L.  pxaxUlui,  a 
light  cushion  filled  with  perfumes,  contr. 
from  TpfulxinvXue^  a  dim.  of  |nUv»nu#,  a 
cushion,  a  sand-bank,  from  puZtnit,  powder] 
A  sweet-scented  powder  formerly  much 
used  as  a  perfume,  often  contained  in  a 
little  bag.  Written  also  Pt«/vau>.  'Smells  of 
incense,  ambergris,  and  jm/vtZto«.'  Addison. 

Pnlvlnar  (puIvl'ndrX  n.  [L.]  A  pillow  or 
cushion;  a  medicated  cushion. 

PnlTlnate  (purvin-&tX  a.  [L  pvilvvnatu», 
bolstered.]     In  hot.  cushion-shaped.    See 

PULVINIFORM. 

PnlvllUlted  (purvin-&t-edX  a.  [L.  jmlvinuM, 
a  pillow.]  In  arth.  a  term  used  to  express 
a  swelling  in  any  portion  of  an  order,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  of  the  frieze  in  the 
modem  Ionic  order.    Called  also  Pillowed. 

Pnlylnlform  (pul-vinl-formX  o-  [L-  pul- 
vinui,  a  cushion,  and  forma,  shape.  ]  In 
hot  cushion-shaped;  specifically,  noting  a 
cushion  like  enlargement  at  the  baseof  some 
leaves,  or  at  the  apex  of  some  petioles;  pul- 
vinate. 

Pulvllllte  (pul'vin-ltX  n.  [L.  puZvinia,  a 
cushion.  ]  A  fossil  bivalve  found  in  the 
baculite  limestone  of  Normandy. 

PulTlnull.  PolTUlKpul-vin'ft  U.  pul-vflTIX 
n.  [L.,  little  cushions.]  In  entom.  the 
cushion-like  masses  on  the  feet  of  dipterous 
Insects. 

PnlTlnut  (pul-vi'nusy  n.  [L..  a  cushion.] 
In  hot.  the  cushion-like  swelling  sometimes 
occurring  at  the  base  of  petioles  or  leaf- 


Pnlwar  (pul'wiirX  n.  A  light,  keeUesi, 
neatly  buUt  boat  used  on  the  Ganges. 

Pnina  (p&'maX  n.  [Peruv.  1  The  cousar, 
American  lion,  or  red  tiger  (jFelia  conoowr}. 
SeeCovaAB. 

Pnxnlcate  (pQ'toi-k&tXv.t  To  make  smooth 
with  pumice.    [Rare.] 

Pamloe  (pfi'misX  n.  [L.  pumex,  pumieit, 
originally  spunMX,  from  epuma,  foam,  from 
«pi4o,tospit  Pounet  (powder)  is  another  form 
of  the  same  word.]  A  substance  frequently 
ejected  from  volcanoes,  of  various  colours, 
gray,  white,  reddish  brown  or  black ;  hard, 
rough,  and  porous :  specifically  lighter  than 
water,  and  resembling  the  slag  produced  in 
an  iron  furnace.  Itiscomposeaof  75part8 
silica  and  17  alumina,  and;  the  pores  being 
generally  in  parallel  rows,  seems  to  have  a 
fibrous  structure.  Pumice  is  of  three  kindik 
fflassy,  common,  and  porphyritic.  It  is  used 
for  polishing  ivory,  wood,  marble,  metals, 
glass.  ^^ ;  as  also  for  smoothing  the  surfaces 
of  skins  and  parchment. 

Etna  and  Vesuvius,  which  consist  tmoa  sulphur, 
shoot  forth  smoke,  ashes,  mad  jhitmiee,  but  no  water. 

Boom. 

Pnmloeoiu  (pfl-mish'usX  a.    Pertainiuff  to 

{»umice;  consisting  of  pumice  or  resembling 
t 
Pnmloe-Btone  (pfi'mls-stOnX  ^   ^®  m^°^o 

UBPumiee. 

PnmlclformCpfi-mitl-formXa.  Resembling 
pumice;  spedflcally,  in  geol.  applied  to  cer- 
tain light  spongy  rocks  apparently  produced 
by  igneous  ana  gaseous  action. 

Paxnioofle  (pu'mi-kdsX  a.  Consisting  of  or 
resembling  pumice. 

The  cavity  of  the  sintis  was  almost  entirely  occu- 
lted by  %p%ttnieost  deposit       Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Pniniet  6>A'miX  a.    Same  as  Pumy. 

Pumig  stones  I  hastly  hent  and  threwe.    Spttuer. 

Pommace  (pum'm&sX  n.  Apples  ground  for 
cider;  pomace. 

Pummel  (pum'melY    See  Pomkel. 

Pump  (pumpX  n.  [Fr.  pompe,  a  pump.  *  Of 
Teutonic  onfi^n,  ^m  G.  pumpe,  a  pump, 
of  which  a  fuller  form  is  plumpe,  showing 
that  an  I  has  been  lost  Comp.  Prov.  G. 
plumpen,  to  pump.  The  G.  plumpen  also 
means  to  plump,  to  fall  plump,  .  .  .  so  that 
the  sense  of  pumping  arose  from  the  plunging 
action  of  the  piston,  or  as  it  is  sometunes 
called  the  plunger,  especially  when  made 
solid,  as  in  tne  force-pump.'  Skeat  Plump, 
Skeat  farther  derives  from  L.  plumbum, 
lead.]  An  Instrument,  apparatus,  or  ma- 
chine, consisting  of  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  a  piston,  cylinder,  and  valves,  employed  for 
raismg  water  or  other  liquid  to  a  higher  level, 
or  for  exhausting  or  compressing  ur  or  other 
eases.  (See  Air-pump.  )  Though  the  f  ormsun- 
der  which  the  hydraulic  pump  is  constructed, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  power  is  applied, 
may  be  modified  in  a  great  variety  of  w^ys, 
there  are  onlv  three  or  four  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  differing  from 
each  other  in  prmciple. 
These  are  the  tudcing  or 
tuetion  pump,  the  l\ft- 
pump,theforee-pump,taiA 
the  rotary  or  centrifugal 
pump.  Of  these  the  suc- 
tion or  common  household 
pump  is  most  in  use,  and 
for  ordinary  purposes  the 
most  convenient  The 
usual  form  and  construc- 
tion of  this  pump  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving. A  piston  a,  is 
fitted  to  work  air-tight 
within  a  hollow  cylinder 
or  barrel  6  6;  it  is  moved 
up  and  down  bv  a  handle 
connected  wiui  the  pis- 
ton-rod, and  is  provided 
with  a  valve  e,  opening 
upwards.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  is  another 
valve  /,  also  opening  up- 
wards, and  which  covers 
the  orifice  of  a  tube  e  e, 
called  the  suction-tube, 
Ae..  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,and  reaching 
to  the  well  from  which  the 
water  is  to  be  raised.  When  the  piston  is 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  the 
air  below  is  rarefied,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
external  air  acting  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  well,  causes  the  water  to  rise 
in  the  suction-tube  until  the  equilibrium  is 
restored.  After  a  few  strokes  the  water  will 
get  into  the  barrel,  the  air  below  the  piston 


A 


Suction  Pump. 


having  escaped  through  the  piston-valTV  r. 
By  continuing  the  strokes  the  wmter  wfll 
get  above  the  piston,  and  be  raised  aIoqs 
with  it  to  the  cistern  d,  at  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  where  it  is  discharged  by  a  qmat. 
In  this  pump  the  water  should  rise  after  the 
piston  to  the  height  of  about  83  feet  abov9 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well,  *  oolaBBB 
of  about  8S  feet  of  water  being  m  tmlanrr 
for  the  pressure  of  the  atmoMqkherew  bnU 
practically  there  is  great  difficult  v  in  msiklng 
the  apparatus  perfectly  air-tight,  and  witfi 
pumps  of  the  ordinary  construction  a  hfiight 
above  S8  feet  is  seldom  reached.  The  water 
which  gets  above  the  piston  may  be  ruJaad 
to  any  convenient  h^^t    The  tift-pumagf 
has  also  two  valves  and  a  piston,  both  opeo- 


Force-pump  of  Steam-engine. 

ing  upwards;  but  the  valve  In  the  cylinder, 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  is  placed  in  the  body  of  it,  and  at 
the  height  where  the  water  is  Intended  to 
be  delivered.  The  bottom  of  the  pump  Is 
thrust  into  the  well  a  considerable  way,  and 
if  the  piston  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom, 
it  is  plain  that  as  its  valve  opens  upwarda, 
there  will  be  no  obstruction  to  the  water 
rising  in  the  cylinder  to  its  hei^t  in  the 
weU.  When,  therefore,  the  piston  is  ndsed. 
its  valve  will  shut^  and  the  water  in  tha 
cylinder  will  be  lifted  up;  the  valve  In  tha 
barrel  wHl  be  opened,  and  the  water  wiU 
pass  through  it,  and  cannot  return,  as  tha 
valve  opens  upwards;  another  stroke  of  tha 
piston  repeats  the  same  process,  and  In  this 
way  the  water  is  raised  nom  the  weU.  Tha 
force-pump  differs  from  both  these  in  bavins 
its  piston  solid,  or  without  a  valve,  and 
also  in  having  a  side  pipe  with  a  valve  open- 
ing outwards,  through  which  the  water  ii 
forced  to  any  height  required,  or  against 
any  pressure  that  may  oppose  it  In  such 
pumps  the  plunger  is  frequently  empkqred 
mstead  of  the  ordinary  piston;  this  ar- 
rangement is  represented  in  ttie  above 
engraving,  which  is  a  section  of  the  feed- 
pump of  a  steam-engine.  The  plunger  a 
works  air-tiffht  through  a  stuffing-box  h  at 
the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  on  bong  raised 
produces  a  vacuum  In  the  pump-barrel  Into 
which  the  water  rushes  by  the  pipe  e,  and 
Is  dischareed,  on  the  descent  of  toe  plunger 
through  the  pipe  d,  the  valves  e  and  /  serv- 
ing  to  intercept  the  return  of  the  water  at 
each  stroke.  The  side  pipe  d,  however^re- 
quires  the  addition  of  an  air-vesseL  Tha 
ehain-pumpjM  described  under  a  separate 
heading.  The  centrifugal  or  rotarp  jwaip 
consists  of  a  fan-shapea  wheel  havmg  pas- 
sages leading  from  its  centre  to  Ita  ctrcum- 
f  erence,  and  a  casing  in  which  the  wheel  Is 
made  to  move  very  rapidly.  Its  droum- 
ference  communicates  with  a  delivery  ptoe^ 
and  its  centre  with  a  pipe  leading  to  the 
water  which  is  to  be  pumped. 
Pomp  (pumpX  v.i  To  work  a  pomp;  to 
raise  water  with  a  pump. 

Mariners  .  .  .  while  they  pour  oat  tbdr  tows  to 
their  sariour  gods,  at  the  same  time  fall  hatUy  to 
their  tackle,  and  jfump  without  IntermissiotL 

H'arhttr^mi. 

Pomp  (pump).  V.t  L  To  raise  with  a  pUmp; 

as,  to  pump  water— 2.  To  free  ftx>m  water 

or  other  fluid  by  a  pump;  as,  to  vamp  a 

ship.— 3.  To  extract, procure,  or obtaintrom; 

to  draw  out  from. 

Here— tis  too  Btde.  but  tis  all  bt  store: 
111  in  xapump  my  dad.  and  fetch  thee  more. 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  fall;      m^  met,  h^r;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mdve;      tfibe,  tub,  bnll;      oil.  pound;      il,  Sc.  abtine;      y,  Sc  fry. 


DU  tor  tha  pBrpma  ot  dnwiiv  nut 

^NiV  Del  me  Tot  poUllcI.  Otnv. 

(luiha  ru7?rr«(crk  cwtderS  hlBHlr 


Pmuptpamp),  n.  [Pnbabljfrom  bebw  vom 
lor  jKntp  or  onumant  tv  penotu  In  toll 
dtv^  1  A  low,  «hae  or  ■upper,  with  a  dn- 
Kl*  ulwtlUd  tola.  Bod  wlthont  R  heal: 
ohkArniedlii  duMlnf, 

rmniHMlTtf  (FDrnptiar-al),  n.  Themwdan 
or  DwUl  erllMar  or  tuba  which  toimi  tha 
^"^ — '  -I  pomp,  ud  In  wbloh  the  pliton 

It  (pomplilt),  n.  A  ■pcdo  ol  luga 
rith  ranonSla  dunk,  inch  uli 
Iriwad  for  boilng  wDoden  pnmp- 


Pninit'''*^  Pump-brMk  (pimi(>1iifk), 
».    The  um  or  huidla  ot  *  pnnp. 

Fanp-dkalit(piunp'ahli]),n.  Theehilnof 
tlw  ohaln-pnin^    Sm  cutm-tmtr. 

Fiimp^riaurB(piunp'il»'UniXn.  LAdi- 
(wn  onr  tha  Imid  of  a  ehiln'pomp  to  re- 
atlre  Uu  wctor,  wh«a  It  b  ccmrend 
Uaonili  th«  ihlp't  tldM  b]>  the  pomp-delat. 
•L  xiw  nuna  ftTan  to  ■  eontrlnnoe  to  p»- 
Tant  ablpa  and  other  nuttan  gatttng  to  and 
fooUns  the  obilii-piaiDpi. 

PBmpHU«<pnnip'dU),  n.  A  long  woodaD 
taba.nwd  toconrox  tha  water  (romitchaln- 
pump  aoroi*  the  ililp  and  thronah  tta«  ilda. 
CtUad  «]>o /Nhiw-mJ*. 

—  'pnmp'trX  ».     Ono  "lio  or  that 


PnmMr  (i 


i  (PHJji'pir-nH-elX  n.    10. 

boltad  tya,  lued  br  tha  Weatphallan  pea 
•antiT.     It  haa  a  llEuo  acldltr.bat  U  agroe 
able  to  tha  taite,  and  varr  nourlihliu. 
PnsMt-lNUl  (pum'pet-bal).  n.     A  ball  lor 
Dwriy  mad  in  printing  for  lajtng  Ink  or 

PaB|P-Iia]ldla(painp'han-dl),n.  Tbehandli 
Of  lerar  attached  to  the  pliton-rod  ot  i 
pomp  tor  moTlnc  tha  piiton  np  and  down. 


wheel  o(  a  chain) 


ptni-giuliie  (pamp^lnf-en-Jln).  i 
tnunp  worked  bj  ataam. 


■^gi 


Pnmpklll  (psmpldnX  "-  ffr-  poii»an,  tnnn 
L.ptpo,  ptponlt.  apampkui.  Iron  Or.  vepM, 
a  EbHl  cd  melon,  UL  one  thorDoghlr  ripened 
In  the  IDO.  bomper.  CDotolnpU,  tooook.] 
A  eUmUng  plant  and  Iti  tnut,  at  the  seniu 
Coonitlta.  Hie  C.  Ptvo,  net  order  Comuld- 
taeea.  The  pompUn  la  orlglaallT  Iron 
iDdlB,  bnt  I*  at  pnaent  cnltlFated  In  moat 
paitaof  Eotope.  The  tnilt  la  rod,  aod  Mma- 
ilmea  aoqnlrea  a  diameter  of  i  teet  There 
■n  two  variatlai  of  the  plant,  one  —'"' 
romdlah,  the  other  with  ouong  fmlt. 
trait  li  eaten  ii  .     -     -• 


itdonafm 
litata,  B] 


(piunp'epAr),  n.    The  plildn- 
I  (pnmii'itokX  >>-    The  Blld 


parment  lonnod  bibuli 
lel'i  pnmpi  to  keep  them  eieai  ni  oonmc- 
ttOM,  to  protect  Iham  from  Injiirr,  and 
^Te  readj  admittance  for  examining  the 
condltlOD  ol  tha  pnmpi  at  anf  time. 
Poivl  (pD'ml),  <L  [Bee  Foim.  Foioakl 
I^rga  and  rounded;  pommel-ihaped, 

to  juund  wonU.  to 

termi  aa  Iwitt  or  urwC  word!,' and  ctntch  or 
cfuidh,  in  old  name  for  a  pan.]  A  plaj  on 
word!  that  agree  or  neembla  In  aoand  but 
differ  la  meaning ;  an  erpreialon  In  which 
two  dllTercnt  appUoatloni  of  a  word  pnieot 
an  odd  or  Indlcron)  Idea ;  a  kind  of  Teibal 
quibble. 

iVi  OiKtm.  "likJi.  lm>>ali].iuiliC>Tricb,inil 
Ricli  t[tj.  JVnlflt. 


■enaca.  'Thaw  who  dealt  In  da 
whopwHedlnproaa.'  Ifryder^ 
Pnil  (pnnX  1. 1    To  pennade  by  a 


ikepuni 
difterei 


Pnn  I  (pnn),  V.  t    To  pound,  i 
He  wonldywn  1b«  Inia  lUvcra  m 

Pnn,  Pond  (pun,  pnndX 

JSmtch,] 

PalUtM(p(i'na-ta),n.  The  CertoneHi  name 
for  tha  pnaened  pnip  of  the  Imlt  ot  tha 
palmjra  palm.  It  !■  the  chief  food  of  the 
poorer  clasn  ol  the  penlnislaot  Jaffna  for 
leraral  montha  of  the  jrear,  and  la  naed  la 


■narkablj  dir  wind  which  blowi  from  the 
Cordllleraa  acroM   the    table-land   caUed 
/Nina,  to  the  eaat  ot  Arequlpa  In  Peru. 
" "■(pnnahj.n.  [A*' — '— j -~ -■ -'■ 


*Tori 


a  blow  or  (tnnnlDg  knock  to,  ■ 


knee;  to  Uiniat 


...  &e  Hat.  elbinr'  ..  ___. 

■oalDtL  '  PvtiA  Ua  bead— 'cod  I  would. ' 
Adteni.  [Skeat  aua  the  word  In  [hla  aauae 
I*  a  mer*  abbtwrfaUon  ot  fnuiiak.  ] 
Pniull  (pnnahVn.  (CoDiwetod  with  pnunial 
or  with  buncA]  L  A  abort-legged,  barrel- 
bodied  borae,  of  an  Engllah  draught  breed ; 
aa,BBnffotkpiaHA— £.  A  abort  fat  fellow. 


pmrcnuo 

Poiwll  rpDDih).  0.    [9ee  the  nonn-I    Short; 
thick;  tat.    [Vulgar.] 
Poncb  (punah),  n.     [Contr.  from  pundtut- 

populor  comic  exhibltlan  puformod  bj 
maana  o(  puppeta.  who  itrangln  hla  ohUiL 
■--—  lo  Jealh  Judy  ■■'-  -■'-  '-'-'^ 


eihlbltlan 

ta.  whottTL^ 

Judy  hla  wife,  belaboon 

Ming  'ui 


1     AlOT 


iTCrage  introduced 


encAon,  D' 
the  Orteni 
from  India,  auu  wj  gauea  Dom  lu  oemg 
mmpoaed  of  the  Ota  iDgredlenta,  Brracli, 
tea,  BUgar,  water,  and  lemon-Juice.  As  pre- 
pared In  Chla  couhtrr  It  la  generally  a  com- 
poaltlon  of  aplritB  (brandy,  wtna.  wblaliT, 
Ac),  water,  for  which  may  be  anbatltntad 
mitk.  tea,  or  the  Uka.  aweetcned  and  fla- 
Toured  with  augar  and  lemon-Juice. 

wkere,  Opi>lliii/.i.i*.j(...c  clioi  teUfviitc,' 


t  (pDn'etia-yi 
y  ofarbltrallc 


[Hindi    J 


■luullt-bovl  (pontb'bai).  n.  A  bowl  In 
which  panch  la  made,  or  from  which  it  la 
aernd  to  be  dmnlt 


PnncliMHi,  Pnnoliloii  (punrii'on).  n.  [Fr. 
poin^on,  a  Iwdkin,  a  punch,  from  Lpunctbi, 

rnrHionit.  from  punctum,  auplne  of  ininfo, 
prick,  to  puncture.  Alao  O.Fr.  potnion. 
Ft.  potfwon,  a  wine-naael,  which  may  be  a 
dlSetent  word  altoaelher]  1.  A  pertorat- 
ing  or  atamping  tool;  a  punch.— 1  In  earr- 
a  abort,  upiigbt  pfeca  of  timber  in  Itaming; 
a  dwarf.pwt,  atud,  or  qnarlsr.— 3.  A  mea- 
■ure  of  Ilqnidi.  or  a  caak  containing  tmm 
B4lolMgal1nnfc 

Puncher  (punah'«r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  puDchei,  peifoiatea,  or  atampa 

PancIlltt(pun'ahlD),n    Same  a* />uncAeon. 

Piuicliln«no<punah-l-nBno),n.  [Cormptod 
from  It  piOciHtUo.  Origin  donbtfuL  Borne 
BUthoritleB  bellaTe  the  It  puhintUo  to  be  a 
dim.  from  L  jiullm,  a  chicken,  becanae  the 
noie  of  the  Bgure  retembleg  the  dlapropor- 
tloned  beak  <^  a  young  puUet ;  or  aa  Llttrti 
anggeala.  It  may  bg  merely  a  term  of  endear- 
ment-my  chicken.]  A  punch;  a  Imtlooa. 
Bdnc  void  thai  Gllbeft  Covpft  oiled  hlmfjobn- 

PnilClt-Udl«^anahU-dt),n.  Aamallladle 
made  ot  aUrer.  wood,  or  other  material,  lor 
lifting  punch  from  a  bowl  or  tumbler  Into 

PaucHy  (punah'iXo.    Short  and  thicl^  or 


„ lgk.UW.i"aM),  n.  pL 

[From  L-punctvm,  apelDt,  a  dot.J  A  fam- 
ily of  tnobld  algn.  The  root  It  a  minute 
naked  dlao.   The  trond  la  cjjindrical  or  Hat. 

oondataot  tori  Katlered  all  orer  the  tronda 
In  minute  distinct  dot*,  compoeed  ol  round- 
lab  iporaoflN.  producing  aooaporaa 
PnneUMk  Pimcbitod  (pungk'iu,  pnu^- 
tU-edl  a.  [From  L.  jmncCum.  a  pohitj 
1.  Ended  In  a  point  or  polnta:  pointed.— 
£.  In  hrt.  baring  dota  acatlered  over  the 

PllBeUlai:(pnnak'Ut-«r).n.  Onewhomarki 
with  dota:  Ipeclllcaliy  applied  to  the  Haa- 
o>ltea.wboln(entedthBHebnwpolnta  See 

PnnotlOlllAr  (pungk-ttk'd'lAT).  a.  [L  jruno- 
ttiin,  a  point,]     Compriaed  in  a  point;  a 

ginall  of  Jperiwiuklca  and  gnata'  Sir  T. 
BrowTit.    [Rare.] 

PonctUOnn  (punsk'ti-fc 

f^™  S^S^nL  "™' 
PUHCtU10(pungk-lil'l-o),n.  [From  Sp.  pi 
t  iUo  or  It  punttglio.  a  amall  point,  a  puncU 
(both  pron.  PHn-iel'y6),  dima  from  L.  jHi 
rum,  a  point]    I.t  A  point     B.  Joittmi 


[L  p 


onduct,  cetemoi 
nlari^  or  eiactc 
Uiol  ol  a  public  c 


ling;  partl- 


nb,  ekaln;      Ch,  Be  lock;      (,  po;     ],  job;      t>,  Fr.  Ion;      ng,  ting; 
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FUmSHHENT 


Ponctilloilfl  (pungk-tU'i-iuX  o-  Attentive 
to  punctilios;  very  nice  or  exact  in  the  forms 
of  behaviour,  ceremony,  or  mutual  inter- 
course; verv  exact  in  the  observance  of 
rules  prescribed  by  law  or  custom;  some- 
times, exact  to  excess 

Fletcher'%  whole  soul  was  possessed  by  m.  sore, 
italonit /MHCtilious  pathotism.  MucaMlay. 

PnnotUlouBly  (pungk-till-us-liX  adv.  In  a 
punctilious  manner;  with  exactness  or  great 
nicety. 

I  hare  thus  punaiUtHsly  and  minuteljr  pursued 
tUs  disquisition.  Jchnsen. 

PanctUlOQSnessCpungk-ta'i-us-nesXn.  The 

auality  of  being  punctilious;  exactness  in 
tie  olMervance  of  forms  or  ndes ;  attentive 
to  nice  points  of  behaviour  or  ceremony. 
PunctiOlKpungk'shon), fk  [L. punctio^crom 
mmgo,  to  prick.1    In  turg.  a  puncture. 
FancUst  (pungrtistX  n.    Same  as  Pw\o- 
tator. 

PonctO  (pungk'tdX  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  putUo; 
L.  jnmOum,  a  point  ]  L  Kioe  point  of  form 
or  ceremony.  '  All  particularities  and  reli- 
gious punctM  and  ceremonies.'    Bacon.  — 

2.  The  point  in  fencing. 

Pnnotnal  (pungk'ta-alX  n.  [Fr.  pmetud, 
from  L.  punctum,  a  point  1  l.t  Consisting 
in  a  point  'This  punctttai  spot'  Jfilton. 
[Bare.]— 2.  t  Observant  of  nice  points;  punc- 
tilious; exact 

He  keeps  an  exact  Journal  of  aU  that  passes,  and 
Is  punctual  to  tediousness  in  all  he  relates.    SMak. 

Truly  I  thought  I  could  not  be  too  punctual  in 
describing  the  animal  life,  it  being  so  serviceable 
tor  our  better  understandii^  the  dii&e.     H.  More. 

3.  Especially  exact  In  keeping  an  appoint- 
ment; observant  of  the  timem  keeping  en- 
gagements; as,  he  was  there  punctual  to 
the  minute.— 4.  Done,  made,  or  occurring  at 
the  exact  time :  as,  punctual  payment 

PonotualiBtt  UiUDgk'tu-alist).  n.  One  that 
is  very  exact  in  observing  forms  and  cere- 
monies. 

Bilsoa  hath  deciphered  us  all  the  gallantries  of 
aignore,  and  monsignore.  and  monsieur,  as  circum- 
stantially as  any  tuuctuaiuts  of  Castile.  Naples,  or 
Fontainbleau  could  have  done.  MiUon. 

PonotualltF  (pungk-tQ-al'i-ti).  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  punctual:  (a)  scrupulous 
exactness  with  re^ftfd  to  matters  of  fact  or 
detail;  exactness;  nicety:  hardly  used  in 
this  sense  now,  the  common  sense  being— 
(6)  Adherence  to  the  exact  time  of  attend- 
ance or  appointment;  as,  he  observed  great 
punetualmf  in  his  engagements ;  a  man  re- 
markable for  his  punetuali^. 

PailOtually(pnngk'ta-al-llXadt7.  In  a  punc- 
tual manner:  (a)  with  attention  to  ndnute 

points  or  particulars;  nicely;  exactly.  [Now 
rare.]  . 

Every  one  is  to  give  a  reason  of  his  faith;  but 
priests  or  ministers  mox^ /unaualfy  than  any. 

(6)  With  scrupulous  regard  to  time,  appoint- 
ments, promises,  Ac. ;  as.  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing punctually;  to  p4y  debts  or  rent  pune- 
tuaUy;  to  observe  punctually  one's  engage- 
ments. 

Ponotualness  (pungk'ta-al-nesX  n.  Exact- 
ness; punctuality. 

The  same  /uuttua/tuss  which  debaseth  other 
writing  preserveth  the  spirit  and  majesty  of  the 
sacred  text.  FeUoH. 

Punctuate  (pungk^td-ftt),  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
punctuated ;  ppr.  punctuating.  [Fr.  p<me- 
tutr,  from  L.  punctum,  a  point]  To  mark 
with  points;  to  separate  into  sentences, 
clause^  or  other  divisions  by  points,  which 
mark  the  proper  pauses;  as,  to  punctuate  a 
letter. 

PnnotaatloiLQ^unfl:k-tQ-&'shonXn.  The  act 
or  art  of  punctuating  or  pointing  a  writing 
or  discourse;  the  act  or  art  of  marking 
with  points  the  divisions  of  a  discourse  into 
sentences  and  clauses  or  members  of  a  sen- 
tence. Punctuation  is  performed  by  four 
poinU:  the  period  (.X  the  colon  (jX  the 
semicolon  ( ;  X  and  the  comma  ( ,  V  Besides 
these  may  be  enumerated  the  note  of  inter- 
rogation ( T )  or  inquiry,  of  exclamation  ( I X 
expressing  admiration,  astonishment,  or 
any  oonuderable  emotion.  Our  present 
system  of  punctuation  came  very  gradually 
into  use  after  the  invention  of  printing. 

Pnnctnatlye  (pungk't&-at-ivx  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  punctuation. 

Panotmitor  (pungk^tQ-it-^rX  n.  One  who 
punctuates;  a  punctuist 

raustnlst  (pungk^tO-istX  n.  One  who  un- 
derstands the  art  of  punctuation. 

PnnotQlatet  (pungk^tQ-i&tX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
punetulated;  ppr.  punctulating.    [From  L 


punetulum,  dim.  of  punetum,  a  point]  To 
mark  with  small  spots. 

The  studs  have  their  surfSace  funauUled,  as  if  set 
aU  over  with  other  studs  infinitdy  lesser. 

u^MuiwtmL. 

Pnnotiun  (pungk'tnmX  n.  [L.]  A  point— 
Punctum  cctcum,  the  blind  point  of  the  eye; 
a  small  spot  on  the  retina  situated  at  Uie 
enttance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  which, 
being  insensible  to  the  action  of  lighf^  con- 
veys no  impression  of  vision  to  the  brain 
from  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  it 
Ponctnratlon  (pungk-ta-r&'shonX  »•  In 
9urg.  same  as  Acupuncture,  L 
PonctoreCpungk'turXn.  ih.punctura,tsom 
pungo,  punctum,  to  prick  (whence  pungent, 
point,  and  a  punch).  ]  The  act  of  perforating 
or  prickinewitha  pointed  instrument;  or 
a  small  hole  made  by  it;  a  small  wound^  as 
one  made  by  a  needle,  prickle,  or  sting;  as, 
the  puncture  of  a  lancet,  nail,  or  pin. 
A  lion  may  perish  by  tht^tuture  of  an  asp. 

Ponotore  (pungk'tarX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  punc- 
tured; ppr.  puncturing.  To  make  a  punc- 
ture in;  to  prick;  to  pierce  with  a  smaU 
pointed  instrument;  as,  to  puncture  the 
skin. 

With  that  he  drew  a  lancet  ia  his  rage 

To /uttcturt  the  still  supplicating  sage.  Garth. 

Pnndib  (pun'dibX  a  The  local  name  in 
Oxfordshire  and  the  adjacent  counties  for 
an  oolite  fossil  belonging  to  the  genus  Tere- 
bratula. 

Pandit  (pun'ditX  n.  [Skr.  pandita,  a  learned 
man,  from  pand,  to  heap  up  or  collect] 

1.  A  learned  Brahman ;  one  versed  in  the 
Sanskrit  language,  and  in  the  science,  laws, 
and  religion  of  India. 

The  pundits  of  Bengal  had  always  looked  with 
great  iealousy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners  to  pry 
into  those  mysteries  which  were  lock^  up  in  the 
sacred  dialect.  Macaulay. 

2.  Any  one  who  makes  a  vast  show  of  learn- 
ing without  possessing  it 

Pundlet  (pun'dlX  n.  [Perhaps  a  form  of 
bundle.^    A  short  and  fat  woman. 

Pundiun  (pun'dumX  n.  Same  as  Pin«y.wir- 
nisk. 

Puneset  (pa'nfizX  n.  Same  as  Puniee. 
Hudibrat. 

Pung  (PtmgX  fi.  A  rude  sort  of  sleigh  or 
oblong  box.  made  of  boards,  and  placed  on 
runners:  used  in  the  United  States  for  draw- 
ing loads  on  snow  by  horses.    BarUett 

Pnngenoe  (pun'JensX  ^    Pungency. 

Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  &r 
Bear  the  wna/un£ptn£t  of  o'er-boiliag  tar. 

Pnng«nc7  (pun'Jen-siX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  pungent;  the  power  of  sharply 
affecting  the  taste  or  smell;1keenness;  sharp- 
ness; tartness;  causticity. 

Any  substance^  which  by  its  fungenty  can  wound 
the  worms,  will  kill  them,  as  steel  and  hartshorn. 

When  he  hath  considered  the  force  and  pungtncy 
of  the  expreuions  appUed  to  the  lathers  of  that 
Nicene  synod  by  the  Western  bishops,  he  may  abate 
his  rage  towards  me.  SHUin^ett. 

Pungent  (pun'JentX  «•  tL.  pungent,  ppr.  of 
pungo,  punctum,  to  prick,  whence  also 
poiiU,  pu9icture,  compunction,  expunge,  Ac] 
L  Affecting  the  tongue  like  smiOi  sharp 
points;  biUng;  acrid;  as,  the  sharp  and 
pungent  taste  of  adda 

Among  simple  tastes,  such  as  sweet,  aour.  bhter. 
hot.  fu$igtnt,  there  are  some  which  are  intrinsically 
grateful  d,  Siewart 

2.  Sharply  affecting  the  sense  of  smell ;  as, 
oungentKnutL  '  The  imT^ent  grains  of  titil- 
lating dust'  Pope.— 8.  Affecting  the  mind 
similarly;  curt  and  expressive;  caustic;  racy; 
biting.  *A  sharp  and  pungent  manner  of 
speech.'  Dryden.  —4.  f  Piercing;  sharp;  pain- 
ful; severe;  poignant 
His  passion  U  greater,  his  ntfeiririft  more^MMfrn/. 

5.  In  hot  terminatinff  gradually  in  a  hard 
sharp  point,  as  the  lobes  of  thehoUy-leaf.— 
Sth.  Acrid,  piercing,  sharps  penetrating, 
acute,  keen,  acrimonious,  biting,  stinging. 
Pongently  (pun'Jent-liX  odv.  In  a  pungent 
manner;  sharply. 

Puncled  (pung'gldX  a-  Shrivelled;  shrunk : 
applied  speciflcally  to  grain  whose  Juices 
have  been  extracted  by  the  insect  Tkripe 
eerealium. 

Pnngj  (punglX  a.  A  large  boat  with  sails; 
a  small  sloop;  a  shallop. 

Pnnle.  (pQ'nik),  a.  [L.  punieut,  Carthagin- 
ian, from  Funi,  Pctni,  the  Carthaginians.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
characteiued  by  the  Romans  as  being  un- 
worthv  of  trust ;  hence,  faithless;  treacher- 
ous; deceitful. 


Yes.  yes;  his  faith  attesting  nations 

*Tis  PuHtcall,  and  to  a  proverb  known. 

Punic  (pa'nikX  ri.  The  language  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  belongs  to  the  Canasoi- 
itish  branch  of  the  Semitic  tongues,  and  is 
an  offshoot  of  Fhosnician,  and  ulied  to  He- 
brew. 

Pnnica  (ptl'ni-kaX  n.  (From  L.  jnmietw,  be- 
longing to  Carthaffe,  the  city  of  the  Poeni. 
near  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  foond; 
or  from  pumoetcs.  scarlet  in  idlusion  to  tlie 
colour  of  the  flowers.]  A  genus  of  plAitta 
belonging  to  the  nat  order  Myrtaoen.  It 
consists  only  of  a  single  spedes,  the  pofme- 
granate  (P.  granatun^  with  a  dwarf  vaii«tj, 
which  is  sometimes  considered  a  distinct 
species.  The  pomegranate  has  from  the 
earliest  periods  formed  an  object  of  attree- 
tion  in  the  countries  from  Syria  to  the  north 
of  India,  where  it  grows  in  pcofecticn,  ee 
well  as  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and  this,  m 
well  from  its  shining  dark-green  foliage  as 
from  its  conspicuous  flowers,  of  whidi  the 
flower  cup  and  petals  are  boui  of  a  crimson 
colour,  and  its  large  red -coloured  trait, 
filled  with  Juicy  pleasant-flavoured  pnlpi 

See  POMKORANATa. 

Pimice,t  v.t     To  punish.     'To  forthern 

trouth,  and  wronges  to  puniee.*    CSmoer, 

Pnnice^tn.    [Fr.  tmnaise.]    Abed-bog. 

Punloeons  (ptl-nlsh'usX  a.    [L  pwSeeu^. 

See  PUNIOA.]    Of  a  bright  red  or  puride 

colour.    [Bare.] 

PimiCin6>fi'iii*sinXn.  A  peculiar  principle, 
having  the  appWance  of  an  oleo-reain,  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  pomegranate 
{Puniea  granatum). 

Poniness  (pQ'ni-nesX  ^  ^o  *tate  or  fpuO- 
ity  of  being  puny;  littleness;  pettinsi ; 
smallness  with  feeblraess. 
Punish  (punlshX  v.t  JYt.punir,pwniuaitU^ 
from  L  punio,  to  punish,  from  poena,  pun- 
ishment, penalty  (whence  K  painW  L  To 
inflict  a  penalty  on;  to  visit  JudiciaUy  with 
pain,  loss,  conflnement^  deatii,  or  other 
penalty;  to  castigate;  to  chastise. 

The  spirits  penrerse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  firo 
To  tempt  ot punish  mortals.  MiUm, 

2.  To  reward  or  visit  with  pain  or  suffering 
inflicted  on  the  offender:  applied  to  the 
crime ;  as,  to  punish  murder  or  theft 

Our  Supreme  Foe  in  time  may  much  remit 
His  anger ;  and  perhaps  thus  for  removed 
Not  mind  us  not  offenaiiM' ;  ^tiTftftl 
With  what  it/uHished.  MiUm. 

8.  To  inflict  pain  or  injury  on  generally:  a% 
to  ptmieh  an  opponent  in  a  boxing-match ; 
to  puniih,  that  is.  to  stimulate  by  whip  or 
spur,  a  horse  in  running  a  race,  and  the 
like.    [CoUoq.] 

A  boxing>match  came  off.  but  neither  of  the  men 
were  very  game  or  severely /MfiirAtf^    Thaeher^y. 

Three  or  four  of  the  bloodthirsty  little  beasts  (mos- 
quitoes) managed  to  get  into  bed  with  rae.  and  fum- 
nshrd  rae  greatly.  If.  //.  RusmiL 

L  To  make  a  considerable  inroad  on;  to 
make  away  with  a  good  quanti^ol  *He 
punithed  my  champagne.'  ThaOmmy, 
[Colloq.]  — Stn.  To  chastise.  ^ftJcafrff. 
scourge,  whip.  lash,  correct  discipline. 
PunlttQAble  (pun'ish-a-blX  a.  Deserrlog 
punishment;  uable  to  punishment;  rapaMt 
of  being  punished  by  right  or  law :  appUed 
to  persons  or  things. 

The  time  was  when  to  be  a  Protestant .  .  .  was  by 
law  as  punishable  as  to  be  a  traitor.  Mitten. 

Pnnlshahleness  (pun'ish-arbl-nesX  fi.  The 
quality  of  being  punishable. 
Ponlsher  (punlsh-6rX  n.  One  that  punishes; 
one  that  inflicts  pain,  loss,  or  other  evil  fbr 
a  crime  or  offence. 

So  should  I  purchase  dear 
Short  intermission  bought  with  double  mart. 
This  knows  my  Punisher.  MiU^m. 

Punishment  6>unlBh>mentX  «i^  i.  The  act 
of  punishing.— 2.  Any  pain,  suffering,  loo^ 
conflnement.  or  other  ];>enalty  inflicted  on 
a  person  for  a  crime  or  offence,  by  the  au- 
thority to  which  the  offender  is  subject;  a 
penalqr  imposed  in  the  enforcement  or  i^ 
plication  of  law. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  HfSs, 
which  the  Almighty  has  esublished  as  the  eaCotce- 
mente  of  his  law.  are  of  weight  enough  to  dctenniac 
the  choice  against  wliatever  pleasure  or  pain  this  lile 
can  show.  L^ehe. 

Crime  and  punishm$ent  grow  out  of  on*  stem. 
Punishment  is  a  fruit  that,  unsuspected,  ripew 
within  the  flower  of  the  pleasure  which  concealed  It. 

3.  Pain  or  injury  inflicted,  in  a  general  sense: 
especially,  the  pain  inflicted  by  one  pogiliai 
on  another  in  a  boxing-match.    [Couoq.] 
Tom  Sayers  could  not  takepu$iishmeMt  more  gaOf. 

OfmhtHMmg. 


F4te.  fkr.  fat  f»U;        mfi,meth*r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tftbe.  tub,  b»ll;       oil,  pound;      tt.  So.  abime;     y,8cf^ 


TnnlUoat   (pU-nl'ihon),  n.      [L.   mmUio, 
ptHlUionU,  Crom  punio,  to  ponlilLj     Pun* 


1intUT«(ptt'nl-ll»),  o.  [Ljumi 
Eo  ponEtll- J  PartAinlDg  ia  or  Inv 
Iwnanti   iwirdlna  or  LaOlcUng   pnnlib- 
ateX;  IM,  yunitix  Uw  or  Jutlcs. 


PnattOZT CpQ'nMo-liL'L  Pqatihlngortand- 

lag  to  panuhniBaL     BenOiam. 
VUBlnitt  (paii'Jiun).  vL    An  unbteftched^ 

itnoff,  Ad*  oottoQ  long  cloth  nuds  in  IndlA. 

Took  (pailgll).  n.  [Contr.  tram  qntnt.  1 
L  TlUMr  ludi  trDm  •  fasBiu  (Beltnit  if- 
alsritM);  dM«]r«d  or  TDttut  wood  mod  lor 

IIWUIIHpiliPOHibnichwDod^lDBIlk.— 1.  A 

JMrtlW'  -      "■-■ 

FoAb. , „- 

— 1..  _  .__  .   .1 "td  iluiif  ITom  th« 

*  to  pcodnn 


.ipimorpl. 
, .  .  ..  V  "plj.  —Planing  .. 

Cunina. 

FmrnolOD  (pun-oTo-f  I),  n.   Tha  ut  at  pun- 

nlBB.    P^.    [Bin.] 
TUBJtar  (pno'iUr),  n.     Odb  who  puna  or  ll 

■killed  In  pannlue:  >  qulbbltr  on  word*. 
Pont  (pnatX  v.i.    IPr  ptmter.  It  puntare, 

trom  L  ftaietmn,  a  point )    To  plajr  tt 

Punt  (pant),  n.  [A-litLX.  pvnt.tToniL,pot\to, 
•  pnnt,  >  pontoon,  trom  pont,  panlit,  ■ 
brldga.]  1.  A  lirge  iqiun  built,  llit-bot- 
lomad  TtMul  wltliout  mut*.  pnip»ll«d  bjr 
pais,  and  luad  u  ■  lighter  for  conTOTlDg 
MOd^  ncelrlng  ths  mud,  &c..  from  drtdtf- 
liig-nuicblnn,uidtbalike.— £.  A  mull  llat- 
InUomed  boat  uied  in  flihlng  ud  in  wild 
fowl  ahootlns. 

Ftmt  OiDntX  s  C.  L  To  propsl  bj  pnihlDg 
with  a  pole  ualnit  th«  beA  of  Uis  water;  to 
tonm  along  £7  puihlnjE.^Z.  To  conrey  In  a 

PUlt#r  (pont'b),  n.  One  that  pnnti;  one 
that  plaji  In  bawt  orotbcr  giniH  ot  chance 
agalnit  tht  bankar  or  dealar. 


PDsrJpVnlX  a  [CODtr.  Imni  Yi.  puint^ 
BmFitisne.1  I.t  ntiperlj,Taqngorjoiuiger 
poioM,  — 1  tinpgrfecUy  dersloiwd  In  ilii 
and  Tlgonri  imall  and  weak;  InlBrlor  In  ■li' 


ttlimall  and  feeble;  pettj)  ioilg- 
■Bl*  pirnii  iword.'    3hek.    'In 
TUHf  bttOa  Oaj  me.'    Shot.    'Sncb  pufV 


imA.  'Thiipfi 
Toong  Inexperienced 
_(pnp),"n.    [AbbrB».  ol 


peraon;  a  novfce.    Mi 

POPL. 
FOP  (pup). 


i.  ptjppnf ;  ppr.  pup- 


eoff.    To  brlnit  torth  «b«lpe  or  roung,  la 
e  tepiate  of  the  canine  ipeclea. 

(plk'pa).n.  pL PupaQia'pC).  (Lpiqa. 
J    ^  j-ii    .  «.»>>*^  fan.  of  pujnu,  a 


a  pup^Oi 
X  acnn)  of  land-nalli.  lo  called  fr 


bor-J     1-  In  mtonL  eame  aa  CArywia — 

"   ■— " 'ind-malla,  10  caUed  from  the 

the  ihell  b  thejpapa  or  dUT' 


Mill  of  an  InMot. 
PQV«l(p<l^),a.    Pertaining  or  relating  to 

a  papa;  u,  i&pfmal  itito;  pupot  Ma, 
PniNUlKl  (pa-pl'rfal),  a.    OT  or  beloiiglng 

to  a  pnpa;  ei,  pvpttnal  notamorpholll ;  a 


a-tVK   or  pO'p^^ie],  n 

MewBnglBncLI 

;>lli  n.    lUpufiUa.  a  Ul 

of  the  eye,  dun.  of  pu- 


is the  form 
ITri^l. 


SI  or  KboUr.  or  period  d 
a  pnplL     L€ei:~i.  T 
period  of  beug  a  ward  or  minor 


«iiiiil>iid|rli«lc(l.ill 


Papuailtjr  (pflpi-itt^tu  n.  in  Sam  iw. 
lb*  lDt«r>*l  MtwMn  tta*  Urth  and  the  ig« 
at  fourteen  In  malei,  (ad  twelve  In  femalei; 
jrapilu*^ 

PapUKTT  (pD'pll-a-rfX  <l  (Ft.  puplBaire, 
L  ;Ripijlaru.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  pnpll  or 
irard.~l.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  the  pnpU  of 

Plw£tMelMr(pll'pll-t«ch'«t),  n.  Oh  who 
i.i,... II  —J  .  1 — k...  — Inappren- 


ceihip  ai  1  tai 


Pap^UA  (pO-prpa-n}.  n.  pL  (L  nipa, 
pupa,  and  parm,  to  bring  forth.]  liueol 
wlu»  egfi  are  hatched  in  the  matrix  <:_ 
tbe  rootbcr.  and  not  eiclnded  till  tber  be- 
come pupB,  M  the  tomt-tljr  {Bipfttuca 

tvpiatamiM  (pd^i'pa-nuJL  a.  PertalDlnc 
to  the  Paplpara:  pnduciDg  a  pwa. 

FnplTorK  (pa.plVo-r»).  ».  pi.  [See  POPi- 
foBOCI.)     A  tcfba  of  hrneoapletani  In- 


foBOCI.) , 

•ecl^  eompnhending  tboee  ot  whleb  the 
larvn  Uie  panilticalu'  In  the  Inlertor  of  the 
I  ■■  -    ■•    .  iMecti,  "  ■>■- 


4  A  itindard  rliina  trom  the  bed  of  ■  tnm- 
log-Utbe,  aod  helping  to  rapport  the  work 
to  be  turned. 


PopMt-mMtw  (pnp'et- 

Diiter  or  maaiger  0)  ■  ; 

P«PPrt-pl«T  (PiP'et-pUjb  n.    A  ptarwi 
pappeti;  a  mock  dnma 

rarort-pIkTar  (pDp'et-pU'tr),  n.    o 

that  manigei  the  motloni  of  puppeta 

iup-ot-rtl,  n.     Finen        '"    ' 

,  ,jppet;  ontwird  ihow; 

Adorning  temile  painted  pupfttry,'  Mar- 


manigea  the  motloni 

Pnpprtry&up'el-rll.  n.    , . 

a  doll  or  poppet  ;_ontwiTdihow;  affectation. 
Intedpupi  '     ■   """ 

PiqOat-dunr  (pap'et-iha),  n.  A  mock 
drama  pert oimed  by  puppeU. 
PnpHt-TBlTB  (pui^et-TalTj,  n.  A  Valve  in 
thelorm  of  a  potlld  attaohed  to  a  rod,  and 
iployed  in  ileam^ngioei  tor  coveilng  and 
LCOTerlDg  an  opening. 
IIPT  (pup'l).  n,  rtraiB  Fr.  pouptt,  a  doll, 
apnppeL]  1.  A  whelp:  the  fonag  pioeenj 
of  a  bitch  or  temate  ot  the  canine  ipeclea. 

-ftoenfthelitter.' 

jipt,  geneMlly  ap- 
plied to  inch  mile  penona  ai  are  conceited 
and  Inilgnldoant  01  frlToloni;  a  conceited, 
Iniim meant  fellow;  a  iniji  top  or  coxcomb. 
'  An  ill-bred,  awkward  pupvv,  with  amonej. 
-■ ' ■     \i&m. 


.„  .  t  preL  *  pp.  pappitd; 
ff.    To  bring  forth  wheljn. 
•d  (pup'i-hed^d),  a.    Stupid. 
,,,A*oifcif monitor."^  54o*. 

n  (pup'i.iE  •  - 

-» iligiiiati ,_„,._ 

■fleclatfon;  aillr  topperr  or  c 


and  n.     Bame  ai  Purr. 


ucrtd   poetical  writing!  in   the  Sanikrlt 

deatnictton.  and  renoTition  ot  worldi,  the 
gcnealoa  and  deeda  ot  godi,  heroee,  and 
princea,  the  relgna  of  the  Manoi,  Ac  The 
namber  ol  tba  actual  PurAtiaa  ia  atated  to  be 
el^teen,  and  together  with  the  Tantna 
thejtomi  the  main  foundation  of  the  actual 

Puakle  (pd-ran'lk],  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
^lMek(p«rn>ekXii.  Belonging  to  the  pen. 
Ininla  of  Puibeck  In  Dorietihlre.— rui^et 
itdt,  [D  mot  the  uppenooat  membert  ot  the 
ootlle  proper,  or  according  to  other  writen. 
the  batia  of  the  Wealden  toraiatlou ;  deriv- 

beck  on  the  coait  of  Donetihlre,  whare 
they  are  typically  dlaplayed.  Tliey  ronalib 
of  BigUiaceoar  —'  —' ■— ' 


and  calcinoDi  it 


are  noted  tor  their  liyen  ol  foull  Tegetable 
earth  (dlrt-beda)  Inclodng  foota.  trunkal 
and  branohei  ot  CTcadi  and  coolfen. — Pvr^ 
btek  nwrMa.  an  frnpore  trMh'Weter  llme- 
•tune  obtained  trom  the  Purbeck  beda  It 
takea  on  a  good  pollah.  but  la  dellclent  in 
diuablllty  nndet  eipoanr*  to  the  air,  and 
hai  hence  loat  much  ol  It*  favonr  u  a  boild- 
lng-ttone>    Celled  alio  J^ritck  Sume. 

Pnttdlttll (pei^llndl a.  rProminuvlnaenie 
ot  altogeUGer,  qnit&  and  blind.i  I.t  Oulle 
blind.  '  A  gonty  Bnareoa,  mapy  haoda  and 
no  uie,  or  purblind  Argu^  ill  eyea  ind  no 
dght'  siat —i.  Neir-aightsd  or  dlm- 
iigbted;  leelng  obacuroly;  ai,  a  pbrM^nd 
eye;  a  purMina  mole 

PnTbUnOlr  (pefbiind-ll).  adt.    in  a  pur- 


PimhBiabfB  (ptr'cblU-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  boughl.  purchaaed,  or  obtained  tor 
a  coutderation  '  Honey  being  the  counter- 
balance to  all  tUoga  punJboMiMc  by  It' 


'T^PmSii  liloli,  lately  i 
gar  adonitlon, '  Bp.  Oii 
Fappatman  (pnp'et-man).  ■. 


i^ipiHtM  ganda.' 
Like  a  poppet. 


tochaH.  (See  Chase)  i>ourcAEM>er  ia  to 
pnnue  to  the  end  or  object,  and  hence  to 
obtain.)  1.  To  gain,  obtain,  or  acquire  by 
anymaina;  to  procare:  now  hardly  eooaed 
except  in  the  legal  lenaa  ot  to  obtdn  other- 
wiee  than  berWUtailly.  '  Lnt  it  make  yon 
choleric  and  fmrtham  me  another  dry  boat- 


n  by  payment  ot  money  o; 


b,  Pr.  ton;      og,  dng;      (h,  (Aen;  th.  Uln: 


PUBGHASB 
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FUB0B 


equivalent ;  to  buy ;  u,  to  jnirehate  proW- 

■ions,  lands,  or  houses.    'The  caw  which 

Abraham  purehated  of  the  sons  of  Heth.' 

Oen.  XXV.  10.— 8.  To  obtain  by  an  expense 

of  labour,  danger,  or  other  saoriflce ;  as,  to 

purduue  favour  with  flattery. 

A  world  who  would  net /mrcMase  with  m.  bruise  t 

AiMm. 

4 1  To  expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or 

forfeit 

I  will  be  deaf  to  pleadings  and  excuses, 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall /MrcAojv  out  abuses. 

SMaJk. 

6.  NauL  to  apply  a  purchase  to;  to  raise  or 
move  by  mecbanioaf  power;  as.  to  purehate 
an  anchor.— 6. t  To  steal 

Pnrohase  (p^i'ch&sX  v.i.  i.t  To  put  lorth 
efforts  to  obtain  anything;  to  strive. 

Duke  John  of  Brabant  ^MrrAoxo/  ifreatly  that  the 
Earl  of  Flanders  should  have  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riaj^e.  Btrturs. 

2.  Naut.  to  draw  in ;  as,  the  capstan  pwr- 
ehaseM  apace,  that  is»  it  draws  in  the  cable 
apace,  it  gains  it. 

Pnrohase  (pdr'ch&s), n.  [See  the  verb.] 
1. 1  The  acquisition  of  anythmg  by  any  means ; 
acquirement;  that  which  isobtainea  in  any 
way,  as  by  labour,  danger,  art,  Ac 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow  .  .  . 
Made  prize  aad/urc/tau  of  his  wanton  eye. 

SMaJk. 
The  fox  repairs  to  the  wolfs  ceU  and  takes  posses- 
don  of  his  stores ;  but  he  had  little  Joy  of  the  /mt- 
eMase.  Sir  Ji.  CEstrange. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  anything  by  rendering 
an  equivalent  in  money;  bujnmg. 

It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  the  purchaxt  of 
repentance.  Frankiin. 

Z.  That  which  is  purchased ;  anything  the 

ownership  of  which  is  obtained  by  giving  an 

equivalent  price  in  money. 

K  purchase  which  wiU  bring  him  dear 
Above  his  rent  four  pounds  a  year.     Svijt. 

4  In  law,  {a)  the  act  of  obtaining  or  acquir- 
ing the  title  to  lands  and  tenements  by 
money,  deed,  gift,  or  any  means  except  by 
descent;  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments by  a  man's  own  act  or  agreement 
(6)  The  suing  out  and  obtaining  a  writ— 
6.t  An  attempt  to  acquire;  an  endeavour. 

Ill  .  .  .  get  meat  to  save  thee 

Or  lose  my  life  in  thit /u$xiuut.       Beau.  6*  /Y. 

0.t  Bobbery,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  rob- 
bery; pillage;  plunder. 

For  on  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare. 
Of  nightly  stelths.  and  pillage  severall 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by /urcMar  criminalL 

SptHStT, 

7.  Any  mechanical  hold,  advantage,  power, 
or  force  applied  to  the  raising  or  removbis 
of  heavy  hodies ;  also,  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage which  is  gained  by  the  application 
of  any  power. 

The  head  of  an  ox  or  a  horse  is  a  heavy  weight 
acting  at  the  end  of  a  long  lever  (consequently  with 
a  great  purchajt)u\d  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendi- 
cular to  the  Joints  of  the  supporting  neck.     PaUy. 

—To  be  worth  §o  many  ytart^  purehated  is 
■aid  of  property  that  would  bring  in.  in  the 
specified  time,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
paid.  Thus  to  buy  an  estate  at  tioenty  yean' 
purchate  is  to  buy  it  for  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  total  return  from  it  for  twentv  years. 
Hence  similar  phrases  have  come  to  oe  used 
in  a  figurative  sense.  Thus  we  speak  of 
one's  life  not  being  worth  an  hottr'i  pur- 
chaee,  that  is.  in  extreme  periL 

One  report  affirmed  that  M.  dared  not  come  to 
Yorkshire:  he  knew  that  his  life  was  not  worth  an 
hour's  furthast  if  he  did.  Charlottt  Bronte. 

Parohafe-blo<dc  (pdr'chfts-blok),  n.  Naut 
a  block  used  in  moving  very  heavy  weights. 

PorohaBe-money  (pAi'chis-mun-i),  fk  The 
money  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  for 
anything  bought    Berkeley. 

Pnroliaser  (pdi'chls-^r),  n.  i.  One  who  ob- 
tains or  acquires  the  property  of  anything 
by  paying  an  equivalent  in  money;  abuyer. 

What  supports  and  employs  prodnctive  labour,  is 
the  capital  expended  in  setting  It  to  work,  and  not 
the  demand  of  purchasers  for  the  produce  of  the 
labour  when  completed.  y,  s.  MiU. 

8.  In  toto.  one  who  acquires  or  obtains  by 
conquest  or  by  deed  or  gift,  or  in  any  man- 
ner other  tlum  by  desert  or  inhoitance. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  by  some  authors 
written  purehaeor. 

PttTchaie  Myvtam  (p«r'chis-sis-temX  ^ 
An  arrangement  by  which  commissions  in 
the  British  army  could  be  obtained  for 
money.  By  this  system  more  than  half  the 
first  appointments  and  subsequent  promo- 
tion of  officers  used  to  be  effected  The 
regulation  prices  of  commissions  varied 
from  £i50  for  an  ensigncy  or  cometcy  to 
£4500  for  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  the  highest 


commission  purchasable.    The  system  was 

abolished  in  1871. 
Puroon  (pto'konX  n>    The  native  name  for 

a  priest  of  the  Oriental  fire-worshippers. 
Pnrdall  (pur'dilX  n.    [Hind.]    A  curtain. 

There  were  purdahs  of  fine  matting,  and  doors, 
and  flaps  to  pass,  ere  one  could  get  inade. 

IV.  H.  RusteU. 
Pure  (p<^).  o.  [I^.  piw,  fh>m  L.  pvenu^  pure; 
from  root  pu  seen  also  in  Skr.  jm,  to  puril^y : 
also  in  compute,  diepute.  ^c,  and  (modified 
in  accordance  with  Grimm's  law)  in  ftee. 
From  L.  punu  comes  imtyo.  E.  to  puroe.} 
L  Separate  from  all  heteroceneous  or  extr»> 
neous  matter;  free  from  mixture:  unmixed, 
especially  with  anything  that  impairs  or 
pollutes;  as,  pure  water;  pure  clav;  pure 
sand;  pure  air;  pure  silver  or  gold;  pure 
wine;  %pure,  fresh  voice.  'In  pure  white 
robes.' iS^Aol:.  *  Pureet snow,*  Shale— ^Yrte 
from  that  which  contaminates,stalns.defllfts, 
or  blemishes;  as,  (a)  free  from  moral  defile- 
ment or  guilt;  innocent;  guileless;  spotless; 
chaste:  applied  to  persons.  'All  man  true 
and  leal,  all  women  pure. '  Teraiyton. 
Unto  the/MTT  all  thii^  are  pure.       Tit.  i.  15. 

(5)  Free  fh>m  that  which  vitiates,  pollutes, 
or  degrades;  unadulterated;  genuine;  stain- 
less: said  of  thoughts,  actions,  motives,  and 
the  like.  '  Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe 
andpufv.'  Milton.  'i*ur«  religion,  and  un- 
defiled.'  Jam  L  27.  'A  friendship  as  warm 
and  as  pure  as  any  that  ancient  or'modem 
history  records.'  Ifocatilay.— 8.  Bitually  or 
ceremonially  clean;  unpolluted. 
All  were/Mrr,  and  killed  the  passover.    ExravLaa 

4  Mere;  sheer:  absolute;  that  and  that 
only;  unconnected  with  anything  else;  as,  a 
pure  villain.  'Blush  for  tmrte  shiune.'  Shot. 
'Wediditforinnvneed.'    Shak. 

Hence  the>Mrr  hatred  with  which  fuch  princes 
regard  the  freedom  of  discussion  enjoyed  oy  our 
writers  and  orators.  Broughamu 

—Pure  mathematiett  that  portion  of  mathe- 
matics which  treats  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  the  science  as  dealing  with  abstract 
magnitudes,  as  distinguishea  trom  applied 
mcUhematice,  which  treats  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  to  the  investigation 
of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  or  to  the 
practical  wants  of  life.— Pt<re  obligation,  in 
SootM  law,  an  unconditional  obligation.  A 
condition  is  said  to  be  purified  when  it  is 
fulfilled.— Pure  viUenage,  in  feudal  law,  a 
tenure  of  lands  by  uncertain  services  at  the 
will  of  the  lord;  so  that  the  tenant  is  bound 
to  do  whatever  is  commanded  of  him.  It  is 
opposed  to  privileged  xnllenage.^^TR.  Un- 
mixed, clear,  simple,  real,  true,  oenuine, 
unadulterated,  uncorrupted,  unsuwed.  un- 
tarnished, unstained,  sudnless,  clean,  fab*, 
unspotted,  spotless,  incorrupt,  chaste,  un- 
polluted, undefiled,  immaculate,  innocent, 
guiltless,  guileless,  holy. 
Pure  (pdrX  adv.  Very.  [Old  and  provhidaLl 

Mrs.  Talbot  Is  pure  well,  and  really  bears  up  tar> 
prisinghr. 

Miss  Jeffries,  quoted  by  Fitsedward  Hmii, 

Pnr«t  (pfirX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  pured;  ppr. 
purina.    To  purify ;  to  cleanse.    Chaucer. 

Pure  (p<b>X  n.  A  tanner's  term  for  dogs' 
dung,  which  is  used  for  counteracting  the 
action  of  the  lime  on  the  skins  in  the  pro- 
cess of  unhairlng. 

Dog's  dung  b  called  'Pure'  from  Its  deansing  and 
purifying  properties.  Mayhew. 

Puree  0>Q-rftX  n.  [Fr.l  Meat,  fish,  or  vege- 
tables boiled  into  a  pulp,  and  passed  through 
a  sieve. 

Purely  (pfir^),  adv.  l.  In  a  pure  manner; 
with  an  entire  separation  of  heterogeneous 
or  foul  matter:  genuinely.  la  L  26.-2.  In- 
nocently ;  without  guilt  or  sin ;  chastely.— 
8.  Merely;  absolutely;  without  connection 
with  anything  else;  completely;  totally;  as, 
the  meeting  was  purely  aocidentaL 

In  the  purely  herbivorous  kinds,  the  flat  grinding 
surface  of  the  teeth  is  complicated  by  folds  and  ridges 
of  the  enamel  entering  the  substance  of  the  teeth. 

Owen. 

4.  Very;  wonderfully;  remarkably;  as,  jmnefy 
well.  [Old  and  provindaL] 
Poreneu  (pflr'nesX  fk  The  state  or  qnalitv 
of  being  pure ;  purity;  as,  (a)  an  unmixed 
state;  separation  or  freedom  fkt>m  any  heter- 
ogeneous or  foreign  matter;  as,  the  pure- 
neee  of  water  or  other  liquor ;  the  wtreneu 
of  a  metal;  the  jTurvn^M  of  air.  (d)  Freedom 
trom  moral  turpitude  or  guilt;  moral  clean- 
ness; innocence. 

That  we  may  evermore  serrt  Thee  In  boBness  and 
purtness  of  living.  Cmmmmm  Prmyer. 

(e)  Freedom  from  vicious  or  improper  words, 


phrases,  or  modes  of  speech ;  as,  purtnen 

of  style.    Aiehtvm. 

Purfllet  (p^r^X  ^  <^<i  V.    Same  aa  Pur^ 
Purfle  (p*r'flX  v.L    rO.Fr.  poutfiUr—ptmr, 

L.  pro,  for,  before,  and  fl,  L.  fiXwn,  a  thread. 

SeePROFiLB.1  1.  To  decorate  with  a  wroagbt 

or  fiowered  border;  to  embroider.  '  Flowers 

purfied  blue  and  white,  like  sapphire,  pemri. 

in  rich  embroidery.'   Shak, 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red. 

Purfled  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.  Spensitr. 

2.  In  arth.  to  decorate  richly,  as  with  sculp- 
ture.—8.  In  A«r.  to  border,  aa  with  emilnea, 

Pnrfl^PiirflewCp^T'fl.pte'flfiXn.  LAboc^ 
der  of  embroidered  won.— 2.  In  het.  a  bor- 
der or  embroidery  of  fur  shu>ed  exactly 
like  vair.  When  of  one  row  it  is  tennad 
putiUufed;  when  of  two,  counUr-piwJUwed; 
ana  when  of  three,  catr. 

Purfled  (pdi'fld),  a.  L  Ornamented  wltih  a 
fiowered  or  puckered  border. —2.  In  her. 
trimmed  or  garnished:  implied  to  the  studs 
and  rims  of  armour,  being  gold;  as,  a  leg  in 
armour  proper,  purjled,  or.— 8.  In  artk.  or- 
namented with  crockets. 

Porgamentt  (pdr'ga-mentX  n.  (L.  pwrg^ 
mentum.  See  fUROS.]  1.  A  cathartic:  a 
purge.  Bocofk  —  2.  That  which  is  excrmd 
from  anything;  excretion. 

Purgation  (p<&r-gi'shonX  ^  V^*  tmsa  L. 
purgatio.  SeePuBQB.]  L  The  act  of  purg- 
ing ;  the  act  of  evacuating  the  inteatinaa  hj 
puigatives. 

Let  the  physician  apply  himself  more  tapurgmtimt 
than  to  alteration,  because  the  offence  is  in  quantity. 

Baevn. 

2.  The  act  of  clearing,  cleansing,  or  puri- 
fying by  separating  and  carrying  away  Im- 
Surities  or  whatever  is  extraneous  or  super- 
uous;  purification. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separation  finished,  bcfote 
thepufgation  of  the  air  began.  7*.  Burnet. 

8.  The  act  of  cleansing  from  the  imputattoii 
of  guilt;  specifically,  In  law,  the  clearing  of 
one's  self  from  a  crime  of  which  the  party 
was  publicly  suspected  and  accused.  It  was 
either  canonical,  which  was  prescribed  by 
the  canon  law,  the  form  whereof  used  in  the 
spiritual  court  was  that  the  person  sus- 
pected took  his  oath  that  he  was  clear  of 
the  facts  objected  against  him.  and  brought 
his  honest  neighbours  with  him  to  make 
oath  that  they  believed  he  swore  truly;  or 
vu^r,  which  was  bv  fire  or  water  oraeal. 
or  by  combat  See  Ordeal. 
PurgatlTe  (p^i'ga-tivX  a.  [Ft.  pmya^f.] 
Having  the  power  of  cleansing:  usually, 
having  the  power  of  evacuating  the  intea- 
tines;  cathartic. 

Purging  medicines  have  their  purgative  virtue  in 
a  fine  spirits.  Bsccm. 

Purgatlye  (pdr'ga-tiv),  n.  A  medicine  that 
evacuates  the  intestines;  a  cathartic  that 
operates  more  strongly  on  the  bowels  than 
a  laxative,  stimulating  the  muscular  and 
exciting  increased  secretion  trom  the  mu- 
cous coat    Dunglieon. 

Pnrgatively  (p6r'ga-tiv-ll),  adv.  In  apnr* 
gatlve  manner:  cleansini^y;  oathartlcaUy. 

Purgatorial,  Porntonan  (pdr-ga-tO'ri-al, 
pAr-ga-td'ri-anX  a.  Pertaining  ^  purgatory. 

Purgatorlan  (pto-ga-td'ri-anX  n^  A  be- 
liever in  purgatory. 

Purgatorlout  (p6r-ga-td^-us),  a.  Havtag 
the  nature  of  or  connected  with  purgatory. 
*  Purgatoriout  and  superstitious  uaea^'  Jfu- 
ton. 

Purgatory  (pAr'ga-to-ri),  a.  [L.  purgaio- 
riui,  from  purao,  to  pnige.1  Tending  to 
cleanse;  cleansing;  expiatory.    Burke. 

Purgatonr  (p«i^ga-to-riX  n.  L  Aooordlag 
to  the  belief  of  Roman  Ci^olics  and  otben, 
a  place  of  pumtion  in  which  souls  after 
death  are  purified  from  venial  sins,  or  un- 
dergo the  temporal  punishment  whidLafter 
the  gunt  of  mortal  sin  has  been  remitted, 
still  remains  to  be  endured  by  the  sinner. 
The  ultimate  eternal  happiness  of  their 
souls  is  supposed  to  be  secured,  and  th^ 
derive  relief  from  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful and  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Tbe 
common  belief  in  the  Latin  Church  is  thai 
the  purgatorial  suffering  is  by  fire;  the 
Greek  Church,  however,  does  not  determine 
its  nature,  but  is  content  to  regard  it  aa 
through  tribulation.— 2.  Any  place  or  state 
of  sufKring,  especially  when  not  considered 
as  final 

Purge  (pftrJX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  purged;  ppr. 
purging.  (L.  purgo,  to  cleanse,  trom  furut^ 
clean,  and  ago,  to  do,  to  act  See  rVBB.1 
1.  To  cleanse  or  purify  by  separating  aod 
carrying  off  whatever  is  impure,  heterogene- 
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OHM,  tonign.  or  ■nperllaoiiB.  '  Thai  labour 
of  HercnlM  mpiffyin^  the  stotle  of  Angeaa.* 
Baoon.—±  To  remore  by  rl«wmilng  or  purl- 
fying;  to  wash  away:  often  foUowed  by 
aiooy  and  <if. 

Purxr  aw^  oar  rins,  for  tbjr  name's  sake. 

Ps.  fatzla.9. 
Til*  etliereal  Boold 
Incapable  of  stain  wookl  soon  ciwl 
Hcrmischkf.  and/i<»x»<^the6aserire 
VktorkMtt.  MMm. 

Yet  puU  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 

So  Uffbtly.  beantifully  bdh. 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 

When  I  hare  fttrgtd  my  gnilt.      Tenftyttn. 

%.  To  clear  from  moral  defilement  or  guilt : 
often  followed  by  </,  q^«  or/rom. 

My  soul  is  purged  from  gnidging  hate.    Shmk. 

4  To  clear  from  accniatton  or  the  charge 

of  a  crime,  as  in  ordeaL 

ICaraub  Dorset  was  hasting  towards  him  to  purgt 
hlmsdi  of  some  accusation.  Btieon, 

S.  To  clarity;  to  defecate,  as  liquors.— 4.  To 
operate  on  by  means  of  a  cathartic,  or  in  a 
similar  manner.  'He  purged  him  with  salt 
water.'  Arbutknot— 7.^  To  roid,  'Their 
eyes  purging  thick  amber.'  Shak. 
Pnxge  (Mif  X  v-^  ^  1*0  become  pure  by 
olanflcanon.  —  S.  To  produce  eracuations 
from  the  intestines  by  means  of  a  cathartic. 

rn  /Mryir  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a 
nobleman  should  do.  SMmM. 

POTft  (pteJX  ^  L  1^  Mt  of  purging. 
'  The  preparatire  for  the  vurge  of  paganism 
out  of  the  kingdoms  of  Northumberland.' 
FuUer.—2.  Anything  that  purges;  spedfio- 
ally,  a  medicine  that  eraeuates  the  Intea- 
tines;  a  cathartic. 

Pniger  (p^^rX  a.  1.  A  person  or  thing 
that  puiges  or  cleanses, 

We  shall  be  called  purgtrs,  and  not  murderers. 

2.  A  cathartic. 

It  is  of  j^ood  use  in  physic,  if  you  can  retain  the 
purginff  rutue  and  take  away  the  unpleasant  taste  of 


the  >wr^r. 


B»ton. 


Yaswfsrf  (p^'6r-llL  n.  The  portion  of  a 
sugar-house  where  the  sugar  fh>m  the  cool- 
ers Is  placed  in  hoffsheaos  or  in  cones,  and 
allowed  to  drain  oil  its  molasses  or  imper- 
fectly crystalUced  cane-Juice.  B.  H.  Knight. 

Purgiiig  (ptej'ingX  n.  A  diarrtiosa  or  dysen- 
tery; looseness  oi.  the  bowels. 

Pundng-llAZ  Cp^Ing-flaksXn^.  A  plant 
of  tnegenus  Lmum,  ue  L.  caikartieum.  a 
decoction  of  which  is  used  as  a  cathartic 
and  diuretia 

PnXflllC  -  nut  ( p6rJ1nff-nutX  n.  The  seed 
of  Cwrta9  purgans,  which  aifords  an  oH  re- 
sembling castor-oil,employed  in  some  places 
for  the  same  purpose.  Called  also  PhytiC' 
wut. 

Pnrllloatlon(ptt'ri.fl-k&''shon),n.  [L.imfv 
Jlcatio.  SeePURiTT.]  The  act  of  puri^lng; 
as,  (a)  the  act  or  operation  of  sepanting  and 
removing  flx>m  anything  that  which  is  het- 
erofteneous  or  foreign  to  It:  as,  the  purifl- 
eolson  of  liquors  or  of  metals.  (6)  Thb  act 
or  operation  of  cleansing  oeronumially,  by 
removing  any  pollution  or  defilement ;  lus- 
tration. FufyieaUen  by  washing  or  by 
other  means  was  common  to  the  Hebrews, 
Oreclans,  Romans,  and  other  peoples.  The 
Mohammedans  use  puryUaaon  as  a  pre- 
paration for  devotion. 

When  the  days  of  her  /mri^tmiUm,  accordbif  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  were  accoaapUshed,  they  brought 
him  to  Jerusalem.  Luke  I.  aa. 

Whole  dties  and  states  olten  underwent  ^mtMm- 
HffHs  to  expiate  the  crime  or  crimes  committed  by  a 
member  of  the  community.  .  .  .  J*itr0emH*m  aJao 
took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had  been  unhallowed 
by  pro&nc  use,  as  by  burytaf  dead  bodies  in  it. 

Dr.  IV.  Smak. 

(e)  A  cleansing  ttom  guilt  or  the  pollution 
of  sin;  the  eztinotion  of  sinftal  desires,  ap- 
petites, and  inclinations.  'Water  is  the 
ribol  of  the  puri^letUum  of  the  soul  from 
'  Jer.  TnyUff. 
ParUlcathrv  (pfl-rifi-kMlvi  a.  Having 
power  to  puiiiy;  tending  to  cleanie.  John- 
son. 

PmlflOfttor  (p(i'ri-fl-k&''t«rX  fk    A  purifier. 
Pnzlflcatqry  (pft-rifl-ki-to-riX  &    Same  as 
PuriAoatwe,    John$on. 
Pnrlfler  (pfiM-fI-«rX  n.    One  who  or  that 
which  purtfles  or  cleanses;  a  cleanser;  a  re- 
finer. 

He  dMB  sit  as  a  refiner  and/tfrffCrr  of  sflrer. 

MaLULj. 

PurllbfM  (pfiM-fonnX  «.  [I«^  jpv*  P«rit,  pus. 

and/ormo,  form.]   In  mSd,  Uke  pus;  In  the 

form  of  pu.    JhmgUmm. 
Porliy  (pfiM-fIX  v.L  pre!  A  m.  pwrUtd; 

ppr.  pvmfging.    Vft.  putri^r;  L.  pwriAeth— 

purug,  pure,  and  ncio,  to  make.1   1.  To 


make  pure  or  dear;  to  free  from  extraneous 
admLdure;  as,  to  pur\fy  liquors  or  metals; 
to  OMT^  the  blood;  to  purify  the  air.— 
2.  To  free  from  pollution  ceremonially;  to 
cleanse  from  whatever  renders  undean  and 
unfit  for  sacred  services. 

Whosoerer  hath  killed  any  person,  and  whoaoerer 
hath  touched  any  slain.  Jwri^D'  both  yourselves  and 
your  captives  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh 
day.  Num.  ssxL  19. 

3l  To  free  from  guHt  or  the  defilement  of 
sin;  to  free  from  what  is  slnfuW  vile,  or 
base.  '  Whatever  purifies,  fortifies  also  the 
heart*    Dr.  Blair. 

Whojnve  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  os 
from  allmiquity.  and  furify  unto  hinaelf  a  peculiar 
people,  sealous  of  good  works.  Tit  iL  14* 

i.  To  dear  from  improprieties  or  barbar- 
isms; as,  to  vu^riSy  a  language. 

Porlqr  (pA'n*A)Lv-^  To  grow  or  become 
pure  or  clear.    T.  Burnet 

parlm  (pfi'rimX  n.  [Heb.  jmr,  pL  pwrimt 
lots.]  An  annual  festival  among  the  Jews 
instituted  to  commemorate  their  preserva- 
tion lh>m  the  massacre  with  which  they 
were  threatened  by  the  machinations  of 
Haman :  probably  so  called  by  them  in  Irony, 
asHaman  appears  to  have  been  much  given 
to  casthig  lots.    Est  Ix.  88. 

Pmigm  (pQr'ixmX  n.  Practice  or  affecta- 
tion of  rigid  purity ;  specifically,  excessive 
nicety  as  to  the  choice  of  words,  'ffis  poli- 
tical puriem,'    De  Quineey. 

The  English  language,  however,  it  may  be  ob> 
served,  haa  even  alreaay  become  too  thoroughly  and 
essentially  a  mixed  toogue  for  this  doctrine  ot/wrirm 
to  be  admitted  to  the  letter.  CrwO. 

POTlst  (pOr'Ist).  fk  IFr.purisU.)  L  One  who 
scrupulously  aims  at  purity,  psirticularly  in 
the  choice  of  language:  one  who  Is  a  rigor- 
ous critic  of  purler  in  literary  style.  '  Puri- 
fied his  vocabulary  with  a  scrupulosi^  un- 
known to  any  mmet*  Jfoeati/ay.— 2.  One 
who  maintains  that  the  New  Testament  was 
written  in  pure  OreelL  Mos.  Stuart  [Bare.] 

Puritan  (pu'rl-tanX  n.  [IVom  L.  purut, 
pure,  through  the  intermediate  formpuri- 
ew,  purity.]  The  name  by  which  the  dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England  were 
generally  ]mown  in  the  reign  ox  Elizabeth 
and  the  first  two  Stuarts.  The  name 
Puritan  was  given  (probably  in  derision) 
to  them  on  account  m  the  superior  purity 
of  doctrine  or  discipline  frhlch  the  more 
rigid  reformers  claimed  as  their  own,  msin- 
tunlng  that  they  followed  the  word  of  Qod 
alone  m  oppodtlon  to  all  human  inventions 
and  superstitions,  of  which  they  believed 
the  English  Churdi  to  retain  a  considerable 
share,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  reforma- 
tion. Hume  gives  this  name  to  three  par- 
ties—the  po<mea<  puritam,  who  malntamed 
the  highest  principles  of  dvil  liberty;  the 
puritan*  in  dieeipUne,  who  were  averse  to 
the  ceremonies  and  govoimient  ot  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  and  the  doctrinal  puri- 
tans, who  risidbr  defended  the  speculative 
system  of  the  first  reformers.  The  term 
was  reiffoachfully  or  contemptuously  1^ 
plied,  especially  by  the  Elixabethan  drama- 
tist^ to  anv  one  who  was  strict  and  serious 
in  hu  rellipous  life,  whether  he  conformed 
to  the  Spisoopal  Cnurch  or  not  'Make  a 
purOan  of  the  devIL'    Skak. 

The  PuHians  hated  bearbajtjng,  not  because  it 
gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectators.  MtuauUy. 

The  extreme  Puritan  was  at  once  known  from 
odier  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the 
sour  solemnity  of  hb  Csce.  the  upturned  white  of  his 
eyes,  the  nasal  twang  with  wnich  he  spoke,  and 
above  all  by  his  peculiar  dialect.  Mmtmuuty. 

Puritan  (pfi'il-tanX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Puritans  or  dissenten  ttom  the  Cnurch  of 
England.  '  PurUam  principles  and  tenets.' 
Bp.  Sandsrson. 

Pnrltaniq  Puiltanloal  (pfl-ri-tan'ik.  pfi- 
ri-tan'Ik-alXo.  L  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans 
or  their  doctrines  and  practice.  Hence— 
2.  Precise  in  rellffious  matten;  overscru- 
pulous; exact;  rigid:  often  used  in  con- 
temptorraproach.  '  i^urieanioal  and  super- 
stltloua  prmciples.'    Jz.  Wattan, 

Too  dark  a  stole 
Was  o'er  rdlgion's  decent  features  drawn 
By  pmrtmme  aeaL  Mmstm. 

PorltaBlOBlIy  (ptt-ri-tan1k-al-liX  Af  e.  In  a 
puritanical  manner;  witii  the  exact  or  rigid 
notions  or  mannen  of  the  Puritans. 

PurttaBlim  (pOM-tan-ismX  n>  The  doc- 
trines, notioDs,  or  practice  of  Puritans. 

Pnrltanin  (pfi^tan-lxX  e.i  met  A  pp. 
mtrUanis»d:  ppr.  puritaniting.TO  conform 
to  the  notions  of  Puritans;  to  affect  or  to 
teach  Puritanism. 


Parity  (pd'ri-tn.n.  IFr.  puritd;  Ltmritos, 
from  purus.  See  Purb.  j    The  condition  or 

Stnaliqr  of  being  pure;  as,  (a)  freedom  from 
oreign  admixture  or  heterogeneous  matter; 
as,  the  j^rity  of  water,  of  wine,  of  spirit; 
thapunty  of  drugs;  the  purity  of  metals. — 
(6)  Cleanness;  freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt; 
as,  the  purity  of  a  garment  (e)  Freedom 
from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of  sin;  inno- 
cence; as,  purity  of  heart  or  life.  '  A  nature 
true  to  the  general  attributes  of  humanity, 
yet  exempt  In  Its  colourless  purity  from  the 
vulgarizing  taint  of  passion.'  Dr.  Caird. 
(d>  Chastity;  freedom  from  contamination 
by  illicit  sexual  connection. 

Tis  said  that  a  lion  wUl  turn  and  flee 

From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her>MrA£y.     ^yrou. 

(A  Freedom  from  any  sinister  or  Improper 
views ;  as,  the  purity  of  motives  or  designs. 
Cf)  Freedom  from  foreign  Idioms,  from  bar- 
Dtfous  or  improper  words  or  phrases;  as, 
purity  of  style  or  language. 
Parl(ptol),  V.  t  [Contr.  iorpurjle  (which  see>  ] 
To  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 

The  offidoos  wind  her  loose  hayre  curies. 
The  dew  her  happy  linen /urfe*.      Lwtlaet. 

Pail  (pdrlX  n.  [For  Dur/Ctf.]  1.  An  embrol- 
dereapuckerea  border;  the  plait  or  fold  of 
aruff  or  band. 

Himself  came  in  next  after  a  triumphant  chariot 
made  of  carnation  velvet,  enriched  with  purl  and 
peari.  Sir  P.  Sidf^y. 

2.  An  Inversion  of  the  stitches  in  knitting 
which  gives  to  the  work  in  those  parts  in 
which  it  is  used  a  different  appearance  from 
the  general  surface. 

Pari  O^rlX  v.i.  [Sw.  porla,  to  purL  Comp. 
D.  borreten,  Q.  perlen,  to  bubble.  From 
the  sound;  comp.  purr.]  1.  To  murmur, 
as  a  shallow  stream  flowing  among  stones 
or  other  obstructions;  to  flow  or  run  with  a 
gentle  murmur. 

My  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress  or  a  purlittg  stream.      Pop*. 

2.  To  ripple;  to  run  into  eddies. 

Around  the  adjoining  brook,  UtiuxpurU  aloiw 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock.  Thomson. 

8.  To  curl;  to  rise  or  appear  in  undulations. 

From  hU  Ups  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which^r/V up  to  the  sky.  Shak. 

Pari  (ptolX  n.  1.  A  cirole  made  by  the 
motion  of  a  fluid ;  a  ripple ;  an  eddy. 

Whose  stream  an  easy  breath  doth  seem  to  blow, 

Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  in  purls. 

As  though  the  waves  had  been  of  silver  curls.  Drayton. 

2.  A  continued  murmuring  sound,  as  of  a 
shallow  stream  of  water  running  over  small 
stones;  as,  the  puri  of  a  brook.— 8.  Malt 
liquor  medicated  with  wormwood  or  aro- 
matic herbs.  The  name  is  now  given  to  hot 
beer  flavoured  with  gin,  sugar,  and  ginger. 

Pari  (p^rlX  e.t  r  According  to  Skeat  ttom 
old  vui0,  a  whirUgiff,  from  m'rr,  to  whirl] 
To  tnrow  from  horseback  [Hunting  slang.] 

Parllooe  (pur^-kfiX  v.t  and  i.  Same  as 
Paritfeue. 

ParHeu  (pdrlfi),  n.  [Norm,  puriieu^  nuT' 
aiUe,  O.rr.  puraUe,  perambulation,  from 
pur,  tor  L.  oer,  through,  aUe,  a  going.  (See 
Alley.)  Both  form  and  sense  nave  been 
Influenced  by  Fr.  lieu,  place.]  L  A  piece  of 
land  added  to  an  andent  roytl  forest  by  un- 
lawful encroachment,  and  afterwards  dis- 
afforested and  the  rights  romitted  to  the 
former  ownen,  its  extent  being  settled  by 
perambulation  (hence  the  nameV.  Hence  — 
2.  A  part  lying  near  to  or  adjacent;  the 
outer  portion  of  any  place ;  the  environs. 
'  The  purlietis  of  this  forest^  Shak.  *  The 
purUeus  of  St  James. '  Swi/t  —Purlieu  men. 
in  old  forest  law,  those  who  had  ground 
within  the  purlieu  or  border  of  a  forest,  and 
being  able  to  dispend  f  ortv  shillinRS  a  year 
freehold,  were  licensed  to  hunt  within  their 
own  purlieus. 

Parlln,  Parllna  (pto'lin),  n.  in  earp. 
a  piece  of  timber  laid  horisontally  resting 
on  the  prindiMls  of  a  roof  to  support  the 
common  raftm. 

PorlOin  (ptoloinX  e.t  [O.Fr.  porloignier, 
purloignter,  from  L  prolongare,  to  pro- 
long. See  PROLOifO.]  1.  To  take  or  carry 
away  for  one's  self;  hence,  to  steal;  to 
take  by  theft;  to  fllch.  *  Purloined  the 
guarded  gold.'    Maton. 

Your  butler  purloins  jotu  liquor,  and  the  brewer 
seOs  your  liog*wash.  Artuthnot. 

2.  To  take  by  plagiarism;  to  steal  from 
books  or  manuscripts.  '  Perverts  the  pro- 
phets and  purloins  the  psalms.'  Byron, 
PorlOin  (pto-loinO^  v.i  To  practise  theft 
*Kot  purloining,  but  shewing  all  good 
fldeUty.'    TltlLlO. 
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equiyalent ;  to  boy ;  as,  to  purehaae  provi- 
lions.  lands,  or  houses.  'The  cave  which 
Abraham  pwrehated  of  the  sons  of  Heth.' 
Qen.  XXV.  10.— 8.  To  obtain  by  an  expense 
of  labour,  danger,  or  other  saciifloe ;  as,  to 
purehate  favour  with  flattery. 

A  world  who  would  vMt/urehase  with  a  bruise  t 

Uiiton. 

4.t  To  expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or 
forfeit 

I  will  be  deaf  to  pleadinfrs  and  excuses. 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  iixalX  furckast  out  abuses. 

Shak. 

b.  NauL  to  apply  a  purchase  to;  to  raise  or 
move  by  mechanical  power;  as,  to  purehtue 
an  anchor.— 6. t  To  steal 
Pnroliase  (pdr'ch&BX  v.i.    l.t  To  pat  forth 
efforts  to  obtain  anything;  to  strive 

Duke  John  of  BtahxoX.  ^rcfutsed  j^eatly  that  the 
Earl  of  Flanders  should  nave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage.  Btrnert. 

2.  2iaMX.  to  draw  in ;  as,  the  capstan  jptir- 
dui»e*  apace,  that  is,  it  draws  in  the  cable 
iq>ace,  it  gains  it. 

Porchase  (pdr'chis),  n.  [See  the  verb.] 
l.t  Theacqnisitionof  anything  byanymeans; 
acquirement;  that  which  is  obtained  in  any 
way,  as  by  labour,  danger,  art,  &c 

A  beautjr-waning  and  distressed  widow  .  .  . 
Made  prize  and/MrcAiuv  of  his  wanton  eye. 

Shak. 
The  fos  repairs  to  the  wolfs  cell  and  takes  posses- 
ion of  his  stores;  but  he  had  little  Joy  of  the  /«fr> 
ekast.  Sir  R.  C Estrange. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  anything  by  rendering 
an  equivalent  in  money;  buymg. 

It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  the  ^mxhaxt  of 
repentance.  Franklin. 

3.  That  which  is  purchased ;  anything  the 
ownership  of  which  is  obtained  by  giving  an 
equivalent  price  in  money. 

K  purchase  which  will  bring  htm  clear 
Above  his  rent  four  pounds  a  year.     Svift. 

4.  In  2ai0,  (a)  the  act  of  obtaining  or  acquir- 
ing the  title  to  lands  and  tenements  by 
money,  deed,  gift,  or  any  means  except  by 
descent;  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments by  a  man's  own  act  or  agreement 
(b)  The  suing  out  and  obtaining  a  writ— 
6.t  An  attempt  to  acquire;  an  endeavour. 

in  .  .  .  get  meat  to  save  thee 

Or  lose  my  life  in  y^fttreJuut.       Beau.  &-  Fl. 

6.t  Bobbery,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  rob- 
bery; pillage;  plunder. 

For  on  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare. 
Of  nightly  stclths,  and  pillage  severall 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchas  criminalL 

sptnser. 

7.  Any  mechanical  hold,  advantage,  power, 
or  force  applied  to  the  raising  or  removing 
of  heavy  bodies ;  also,  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage which  is  gained  by  the  application 
of  any  power. 

The  head  of  an  ox  or  a  horse  is  a  heavy  weight 
acting  at  the  end  of  a  long  lever  (consequently  with 
A  mat  purchase)  and  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendi- 
cular to  the  Joints  of  the  supporting  nedc     J'al^. 

—To  be  loorth  $o  many  yeanf  purcJuue.  is 
said  of  property  that  would  bring  in.  in  the 
specified  time,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
paid.  Thus  to  buy  an  estate  at  tiMtt^yMfv' 
pureheue  is  to  buy  it  for  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  total  return  from  it  for  twentv  years. 
Hence  similar  phrases  have  come  to  be  used 
in  a  figurative  sense.  Thus  we  speak  of 
one's  life  not  being  worth  an  houf't  pur- 
chase, that  is,  in  exveme  periL 

One  report  affirmed  that  M.  dared  not  come  to 
Yorkshire:  he  knew  that  his  life  was  not  worth  an 
hour's  purchase  if  he  did.  CharhUe  Bronte. 

Porohasa-blotik  (pdr'chis-blok),  n.  Naut 
a  block  used  in  moving  very  heavy  weights. 

Parobaie-money  (p^r'ch&s-mnn-iX  n.  The 
money  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  for 
anythmg  bought    Berkeley. 

Pnrobaser  (pdr'chis-te),  n.  i.  One  who  ob- 
tains or  acquires  the  property  of  anything 
by  paying  an  equivalent  in  money;  a  buyer. 

What  supports  and  employs  productive  labour.  Is 
the  capital  expended  in  setting  it  to  work,  and  not 
the  demand  of  purchasers  for  the  produce  of  the 
labour  when  completed.  y.  s.  Uiil. 

2.  In  low.  one  who  acquires  or  obtains  by 
conquest  or  by  deed  or  gift,  or  in  any  man- 
ner other  ttum  by  descent  or  inhmtanoe. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  by  some  authors 
written  pwrtiuuor. 

Pnroliase-iystem  (p«r'chis-8is-temx  n. 
An  arrangement  hy  which  commissions  in 
the  British  army  could  be  obtained  for 
money.  By  this  system  more  than  half  the 
first  appointments  and  subsequent  promo- 
tion of  oflioers  used  to  be  effected.  The 
regulation  prices  of  commissions  vari^ 
from  £450  for  an  ensigncy  or  comctcy  to 
£4600  for  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  the  highest 


commission  purchasable.    The  qrstem  was 

abolished  in  1871. 
PoTOOn  (pto'konX  n.    The  native  name  for 

a  priest  of  the  Oriental  flre-wor8hliq>erBw 
Pnrdah  (pur'dii),  n.    [Hind.]    A  ourtatat 

There  were  purdahs  of  fine  matting,  and  doors, 
and  flaps  to  i>ass,  ere  one  could  get  inwie. 

IV  H  Rut  set t 
Pore  (p^),  a.  [Fr.  jmr,  from  L  jmruf,  pure; 
from  root  pu  seen  also  in  8kr.  pd,  to  purifjr ; 
also  in  compute,  ditpute.  &c. .  and  (modified 
in  accordance  with  Grimm  s  law)  in  >Sc0. 
From  L.  pusue  comeBpurgOt  E.  to  purae.] 
1.  Separate  from  all  heterogeneous  or  exora- 
neous  matter;  free  from  nuucture:  unmixed, 
especially  with  anything  that  impairs  or 
pcMlutes;  as,  pure  water;  pure  olav;  pure 
sand;  pure  air;  pure  silver  or  gold;  pure 
wine;  a  pure,  fresh  voice.  'In  pure  white 
robes.' iS%a&:  'Purett snow.' Shak.— 2.  Free 
from  that  which  contaminates,stains,defiles, 
or  blemishes;  as,  (a)  free  from  moral  defile- 
ment or  guilt;  innocent;  guileless;  spotless; 
chaste:  applied  to  persons.  'All  men  true 
and  leal,  all  women  pure.'  Tennyeon. 
Unto  thtpure  aU  things  are  pure.       Tit  L  15. 

(6)  Free  from  that  which  vitiates,  pollutes, 
or  d^^ades;  unadulterated;  genuine;  stain- 
less: said  of  thoughts,  actions,  motives,  and 
the  like.  '  Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe 
and  pure.'  Milton,  *Pure  religion,  and  un- 
deflled.'  Jam.  L  27.  *  A  friendiuiip  as  warm 
and  as  pure  av  any  that  ancient  or'modem 
history  records.'  IfocaiUoy.— 8.  Bitually  or 
ceremonially  clean;  unpolluted. 
AU  were/Mrv,  and  killed  the  passover.    Ezra  vL  aa 

4  Mere;  sheer:  absolute;  that  and  that 
only;  unconnected  with  anything  else;  as,  a 
pwre  villain.  'Blush  for  imre shame.'  Shak. 
'We  did  it  for  purs  need.'    Shak. 

Hence  the>wnr  hatred  with  which  such  princes 
regard  the  freedom  of  discussion  enjoyed  by  our 
writers  and  orators.  BroughaiH. 

—Pure  mathemoAici,  that  portion  of  mathe- 
matics which  treats  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  the  science  as  dealing  with  abstract 
magnitudes,  as  distinguished  from  appKed 
mtUhematiee^  which  treats  of  the  Miplica- 
tion  of  the  principles  to  the  investigation 
of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  or  to  the 
practical  wants  of  Ufa— Pure  qbUgaHon,  in 
Scott  law,  an  unconditional  obligation.  A 
condition  is  said  to  be  pur\/Ud  when  it  is 
fulfilled.— Purs  viUenage,  in  feudal  law,  a 
tenure  of  lands  by  uncertain  services  at  the 
will  of  the  lord:  so  that  the  tenant  is  bound 
to  do  whatever  is  commanded  of  him.  It  is 
opposed  to  privileged  viUenage^-^Srv.  Un- 
mixed, clear,  simple,  real,  tine,  senuine, 
unadulterated,  uncorrupted,  unsullied,  un- 
tarnished, unstained,  stainless,  clean,  fair, 
unspotted,  spotless,  incorrupt  chaste,  un- 
polluted, undeflled,  immaculate,  innocent, 
guiltless,  guileless,  holy. 
Pore  (pOrX  ode.  Very.  [Old  and  provlnciaL] 

Mrs.  TalboC  is  purt  well,  and  really  bears  up  sur- 
prisingly. 

Miss  Jeffries,  quoted  by  Fitsedivard  HaU. 

Poret  (pfirX  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  pured;  ppr. 
punna.    To  purify ;  to  cleanse.    Chaucer. 

Pure  (pfirX  n.  A  tanner's  term  for  doss' 
dung,  which  is  used  for  counteracting  the 
action  of  the  lime  on  the  skins  in  the  pro- 
cess of  unhaixing. 

Dog's  dung  Is  called  'Pure'  from  its  deandng  and 
purifying  properties.  kfayhtw. 

Puree  Q^fi-r&X  n.  [Fr.]  Meat,  fish,  or  vege- 
tables boiled  into  a  pulp,  and  passed  through 
asieva 

Purely  (pQr^,  adv.  L  In  a  pure  manner; 
with  an  entire  separation  of  heterogeneous 
or  foul  matter:  genuinely.  Is.  L  25.— 2.  In- 
nocently ;  without  guilt  or  sin ;  chastely.— 
8.  Merely;  absolutely;  without  connection 
with  anjrthing  else;  completely;  totally;  as, 
the  meeting  was  purely  accidental 

In  the  furely  herbivorous  kinds,  the  flat  grinding 
surface  of  the  teeth  Is  complicated  by  folds  and  ridges 
of  the  enamel  entering  the  substance  of  the  teeth. 

Omten. 

4  Very;  wonderfully;  remarkably;  as,  purely 
well.  [Old  and  provindaL] 
PnreneM  (pQr'nesX  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  pure ;  purity;  as,  (a)  an  unmixed 
state;  separation  or  freedom  ftom  any  heter- 
ogeneous or  foreign  matter;  as,  the  pt«rf- 
neu  of  water  or  other  liquor ;  the  pureneee 
of  a  metal;  the  purenMt  of  air.  (6)  Freedom 
from  moral  turpitude  or  guilt;  moral  clean- 
ness; innocence. 

That  we  may  evermore  MTTt  Thee  In  holiness  and 
pureness  of  living.  Common  Pretyer. 

(c)  Freedom  from  vidous  or  improper  words. 


phrases,  or  modes  of  speech ;  a% 

of  styl&    AedMmu 
Porfilet  (pdr'fUX  ^  fu><l  f.    Same  at  Purfia. 
Porfle  (p6r'fiX  v.t,    rO.Fr.  pourfiUr—pemr, 

L.  pro,  for,  befor^and/U,  L.  JUwn,  a  thread. 

SeePBoriLB.]  1.  To  decorate  with  a  wrought 

or  fiowered  border;  to  embroider.  '  Flowera 

purfled  blue  and  white,  like  sapphire,  pearl, 

in  rich  embroidery.'   Shak. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scariet  red, 

y>uiS^af  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.  Spetutr-. 

2.  In  arch,  to  decorate  richly,  as  with  waaip' 
ture.— 8.  In  her.  to  border,  as  with  enniaea^ 
&c. 

Purfl&Piirflew(p6r'fl,p6r'flaXti.  LA  bor- 
der of  embroidered  won.— 2.  In  her.  a  bor- 
der or  embroidery  of  fur  shimed  exactly 
like  vair.  When  of  one  row  it  is  texmed 
purJUuted;  when  of  two,  counitT^purJlewedi 
ana  when  of  three,  vair. 

Purfled  (p^r'fldX  a.  L  Ornamented  with  a 
flowered  or  puckered  border. —2.  In  her. 
trimmed  or  garnished:  applied  to  the  atnds 
and  rims  of  armour,  being  gold;  aa»  a  leg  In 
armour  proper,  purfied,  or.— S.  In  ordL  or^ 
namented  with  crockets. 

Porgamentt  (i^&r'ga-mentX  n.  [L.  pwrga- 
mentum.  See  FUBGS.]  1.  A  cathartic;  a 
purge.  Ba^con,  —  2.  That  which  is  excreted 
from  anything;  excretion. 

Piirgatlon  (p6r-g&'shonX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
purgatio.  See  PUBOB.]  L  The  act  of  purg- 
ing ;  the  act  of  evacuating  the  intestiDea  1^ 
purgatives. 

Let  the  physician  apply  himself  more  I    . 
than  to  alteration,  because  the  oflfence  b  ia  < 


2.  The  act  of  clearing,  cleansing,  or  puri- 
fying by  separating  and  carrying  away  im- 
Surities  or  whatever  is  extraneous  or  super- 
uous;  purification. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separatioa  finished.  bcCare 
aticpurgtUion  of  the  air  began.  T.  Burtwt. 

8.  The  act  of  cleansing  from  the  ImpntatioD 
of  guilt;  specifically,  in  law,  the  clearing  of 
one's  self  from  a  crime  of  which  the  party 
was  publicly  sun>ected  and  accused.  It  was 
either  canonical,  which  was  prescribed  by 
the  canon  law.  the  form  whereof  used  in  the 
q)iritual  court  was  that  the  person  sns- 

Scted  took  his  oath  that  he  was  clear  of 
e  facts  objected  against  him,  and  brovi^t 
his  honest  neighbours  with  him  to  make 
oath  that  they  believed  he  swore  truly;  or 
vulaar,  which  was  by  fire  or  water  oraeal, 
or  oy  combat  See  Ordbal. 
PorgatlTe  (pdr'ga-tivX  a.  (Ft.  purgatif.] 
Having  the  power  of  cleansing:  nsoally, 
having  the  power  of  evacuating  the  intes- 
tines; cathartic. 

Purging  medicines  have  their  purgative  virtue  Id 
a  fine  spoits.  Baeott, 

PorgatlTe  (p^r'ga-tivX  n.  A  medicine  that 
evacuates  the  intestines;  a  cathartic  that 
operates  more  strongly  on  the  bowels  than 
a  laxative,  stimulaUng  the  muscular  and 
exciting  increased  secretion  fhun  the  mu- 
cous coat    Jhmglievn. 

Porgatlvely  (p6r'ga-tiv-lIX  adv.  In  a  por- 
gative  manner;  cleansingly;  catharticauy. 

Purgatorial,  Pnrm,tonaji  (p«^ga-tdUaL 
p^-ga-t6'ri-anX  a.  Pertaining  to  purgatory. 

Pargatorlan  (pAr-ga-td'ri-anX  a.  A  be- 
liever in  purgatory. 

Purgatonoua  (p«r-ga-td^-us),  &  Havtaig 
the  nature  of  or  connected  with  purgatory. 
'  Purgatorioue  and  superstitious  usea'  JfO- 
ton. 

Porgatory  (pAr'ga-to-riX  a.  [L.  purgatth 
riue,  from  purao,  to  puxge.]  Tending  to 
cleanse;  deansTng;  expiatory.    Burke. 

Pnrgatonr  (p6i^ga-to-riX  n.  1.  Aooordfng 
to  the  belief  of  Roman  Catholics  and  others, 
a  place  of  purgation  in  which  souls  after 
death  are  purified  from  venial  sins,  or  nn- 
dergo  the  temporal  punishment  which.aftcr 
the  guilt  of  mortal  sin  has  been  remitted, 
still  remains  to  be  endured  by  the  sinner. 
The  ultimate  eternal  happiness  of  their 
souls  is  supposed  to  be  secured,  and  they 
derive  relief  from  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful and  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  masa.  The 
common  belief  in  the  Latin  Church  is  that 
the  puxgatorial  suffering  is  bv  fire;  the 
Greek  Church,  however,  does  not  detennine 
its  nature,  but  is  content  to  regard  it  as 
through  tribulation.— 2.  Any  plaM  or  state 
of  suffering,  especially  when  not  oMiaidend 
asfinaL 

Purge  (p^X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  purged;  ppr. 
purging.  [L.  purge,  to  cleanse,  from  purm^ 
clean,  and  ago,  to  do.  to  act  See  FUBS.1 
L  To  deanse  or  purify  by  separating  ana 
carrying  off  whatever  is  impure,  beteroigene- 


F4te,  fkr,  fat,  f»ll;       mi.  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin;     n^^  not,  mOve;       tflbe.  tub,  bpU;       oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc  abune;       f,  8c.  Uy. 
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ooi,  foreign,  or  luperflnoiu.  '  That  Ubour 
of  uercnlet  mpurging  the  itable  of  Augeai.' 
Baccn.—Z  To  remoye  by  claanrfng  or  ouri- 
fylng;  to  wash  awty:  often  followed  by 

Purgt  aw^  onr  rias,  for  thy  name's  ake. 

Pt.lxzix.9. 
Th*  cUiefeal  mould 
Incmpable  of  stain  would  Mott  eniel 
Her  mischief;  and /Ny^v  <^  the  Mser  fire 
Victorious.  MUtOH. 

Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 

So  Ughtiy.  beautifully  bttOt, 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 

When  I  have  furgtd  my  guilt.      Ttnnytpn. 

%.  To  clear  from  moral  defilement  or  gnllt : 
often  followed  by  qf,  (^,  or/rotik 

My  soul  is  ^urgtdfrom  grudging  hate.    Shmk. 

4.  To  clear  from  accnsation  or  the  charge 

of  a  crime,  as  in  ordeaL 

Marguis  Dorset  was  hasting  towards  him  to  furgt 
hlMttclf  ofsomc  accusation.  Bacon, 

5.  To  clarify:  to  defecate,  as  llqnorB.— 6.  To 
operate  on  by  means  of  a  cathartic,  or  in  a 
slmflar  manner.  '  He  pwrgtd  him  with  salt 
water.'  .^IrfrtifAnot— 7.t  To  Toid.  'Their 
eyes  jgur^inq  thick  amber.'    Shak. 

Pnxgtt  (pArf),  v.i  L  To  become  pore  by 
danflcation.  — 2.  To  produce  eracnations 
from  the  intestines  by  means  of  a  cathartic. 

m  purgt  and  leaTO  sack,  and  litre  cleanly,  as  a 
nobleman  should  do.  ihak. 

Purs*  (P^)>  ^  1*  ^0  ^^  of  pnrging. 
'  The  preparative  for  the  wktgt  of  paganism 
ont  of  the  Idngdoms  of  rTorthnmberland.' 
FmXUt.—%.  Anything  that  purges ;  specific- 
ally, a  medicine  UiM  evaoaates  the  intes- 
tines; a  cathartic 

Pnxger  (p^'^).  n.  1.  A  person  or  thing 
that  pniges  or  cleanses. 

We  shall  be  called  f'uritrs,  and  not  murderers. 

2.  A  cathartic. 

It  is  of  good  use  in  physic,  if  yon  can  retain  the 
purging  virtue  and  take  away  the  unpleasant  taste  of 
die/MfTvr.  Bacon. 

pQZSWy  (ptoi'to-il  ffi.  The  portion  of  a 
8agar>house  where  the  sogar  from  the  cool- 
ers is  placed  in  hoffsheaos  or  in  cones,  and 
allowed  to  drain  off  its  molasses  or  imper- 
fectly crystallized  cane-Jnlce.  B,  H.  Knight. 

PmglDg  (ptri'ingX  n.  A  diarrtiosa  or  dysen- 
tery; looseness  of  the  bowels. 

Pnxidiiff-  flax  (p«rf ing-flaksX  ^  A  plant 
of  the  genns  Lmtmi,  the  L.  oatharUeum.  a 
decoction  of  which  is  nsed  as  a  cathartic 
and  diuretic. 

Twnftng  -  nut  ( p6rf  ing-nutl  n.  The  seed 
of  Cureaa  purgant,  which  affords  an  oil  re- 
sembling castor-oil,employed  in  some  places 
for  the  same  purpose,  udled  also  Phytic- 
nut. 

Purlilcatlon  (pi^rl-fi-U'^shonX  n.  [L.  jmrv 
Jicatio.  SeePURiTT.]  The  act  of  purif^ring; 
as,  (a)  the  act  or  operation  of  sepantting  and 
removing  from  anything  that  which  is  het- 
enweneons  or  foreign  to  it:  a%  the  pur^^ 
«anbn  of  liquors  or  of  metalSb  (6)  Tne  act 
or  operation  of  cleansing  ceremonially,  by 
removing  any  pollution  or  defilement ;  lus- 
tration. PunfieaUan  by  washing  or  bf 
other  means  was  common  to  the  Hebrews, 
Grecians,  Somans,  and  other  peoples.  The 
Mohammedans  use  purificanon  as  a  pre- 
paration for  devotion. 

When  the  days  of  her  ^mi/tcmHon,  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  were  accomplished,  tibey  brought 
him  to  Jerusalem.  Ljikc  ii.  aa. 

Whole  cities  and  states  often  underwent  pmifica- 
tions  to  expiate  the  dime  or  crimes  committed  oy  a 
member  of  the  community.  .  .  .  Purifieaiton  aJso 
took  (riace  when  a  sacred  spot  had  been  unhallowed 
by  profime  use,  as  by  burytt^  dead  bodies  in  it. 

Dt  iV  Smith. 

<e)  A  cleansing  from  guilt  or  the  pollution 
of  sin;  the  extinction  of  slnfhl  desires,  ap- 
petites, and  inclinations.  'Water  is  the 
ribol  of  the  wri^MlAim  of  the  soul  from 
'  Jtr.  Taylor. 
Pnrlflcattya  (pfi-rifi-kA-tivl  &  Having 
power  to  pnrlqr;  tending  to  cleanse.  John- 

Pnrlftoator  (pfi'ri.fika''t«rX  n.    A  purifier. 

Pnxlfloatory  (pfi-rifl-ki-to-rlX  a.  Same  as 
iHirMcative.    Joknmni. 

Porlfler  (pfiM-fl-te),  n.  One  who  or  that 
wliich  purifies  or  cleanses;  a  cleanser;  a  re- 
finer. 

He  diafl  sit  as  a  refber  and>M«nMrr  of  sflver. 

MaLitf.3. 

PuUbnn  (pfi'ri-f onnX  a.  XL.  jptw,  piuit,  pus, 
and /oitno,  form.]  In  nwd.  like  pus;  In  the 
form  of  pus.    Dyit^ifiinnt. 

Parity  (pfi'ri-flX  v.t  pre!  A  pp.  purUML; 
ppr.  pwr\fying.  VFt.  pwr^Ur;  L.  pwrwco— 
purut,  pure,  and  /aeio,  to  make.]   1.  To 


make  pure  or  dear;  to  free  from  extraneous 
admixture ;  as,  to  purify  liquors  or  metals; 
tojnir(/V  ^^  blood;  to  jntr^y  the  air.— 
2.  To  free  from  pollution  ceremonially;  to 
cleanse  from  whatever  renders  unclean  and 
unfit  for  sacred  services. 

Whosoever  hath  killed  any  person,  and  whosoerer 
hath  touched  any  tlain,Puri/y  both  yourselves  and 
your  captives  on  the  third  day.  and  on  the  seventh 
day.  Num.  xjkxL  19. 

8.  To  free  from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of 
sin;  to  free  from  what  is  sinful,  vile,  or 
base.  '  Whatever  purifUSt  fortifies  also  the 
heart'    Dr.  Blair. 

Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  ainnlquity.  and  fMr\fy  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  seauous  of  good  works.  Tit  IL  x\. 

4.  To  dear  from  improprieties  or  barbar- 
isms; as,  to  vwrify  a  language. 

Parlor  (pfi'n-fI]C  v.i.  To  grow  or  become 
puro  or  clear,    t.  Burnet 

Parlm  (p&'rimX  n.  [Heb.  ptir,  pL  purim, 
lots.]  An  annual  festival  among  the  Jews 
instituted  to  commemorate  their  preserva- 
tion from  the  massacre  with  which  they 
were  threatened  by  the  machinations  of 
Haman :  probably  so  called  by  them  in  irony, 
asHaman  i^^pears  to  have  been  much  given 
to  casting  lots.    1st  ix.  98. 

Porlsm  (pflr'IxmX  n.  Practice  or  affecta- 
tion of  rigid  purity ;  specifically,  excessive 
nicety  as  to  the  choice  of  words.  '  His  poli- 
tical puritm. '    De  Quinety. 

The  English  language,  however.  It  may  be  ob- 
served,  had  even  alreat^  become  too  thoroughly  and 
essentiaUy  a  nUxed  tongue  for  this  doctrine  oi/wrirm 
to  be  admitted  to  the  tetter.  CrmiA, 

Paxlft  (pttr'iet).  n.  [Fr.  jmriste.]  1.  One  who 
scruinuously  aims  at  purity,  psrticularly  in 
the  choice  oi  language:  one  who  is  a  rigor- 
ous critic  of  purity  in  literary  style.  '  Puri- 
fied his  vocabulary  with  a  scrupulosity  un- 
Imown  to  any  puritt*  Maeaulay.—2.  One 
who  maintains  that  the  New  Testament  was 
written  in  pure  Greelc.  Mot.  Stuart  [Bare.] 

Porttan  (pfi'ri-tanX  n.  [From  L.  puritf, 
pure,  through  the  intermediate  form  puri- 
tat,  purity.]  The  name  by  wliich  the  dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England  were 
generally  known  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  first  two  Stuarts.  The  name 
Puritan  was  given  (probably  in  derision) 
to  them  on  account  o«  the  superior  purity 
of  doctrine  or  discipline  which  the  more 
riffid  reformers  claimed  as  their  own.  main- 
taining that  they  followed  the  word  of  Ood 
alone  in  opposition  to  all  human  inventions 
and  superstitions,  of  which  they  believed 
the  English  Church  to  retain  a  considerable 
share,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  reforma- 
tion. Himie  gives  this  name  u>  three  par- 
ties—the  jmMmoX  imrttant,  who  maintained 
the  highest  prindples  of  civil  liberty;  the 
puritant  in  aiteipline,  who  were  averse  to 
the  ceremonies  and  government  of  the 
Episcopal  Church :  and  the  doUrinal  puH- 
tantt  who  rioidlv  defended  the  speculative 
system  of  the  first  reformers.  The  term 
was  reproachfully  or  contemptuously  1^ 
plied,  especially  by  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tics, to  any  one  who  was  strict  and  serious 
in  his  relinous  life,  whether  he  conformed 
to  the  Episcopal  Cnureh  or  not  'Make  a 
jmrilan  of  the  devlL'    Shak. 

The  Ptritofu  hated  bearbaitfa^r,  not  because  it 
gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectators.  Macaulay. 

The  extreme  Puritan  was  at  once  known  fhmi 
odier  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the 
sour  solemnity  of  his  Csce.  the  upturned  white  of  his 
eyes,  the  nasal  twang  with  wUch  he  spoke,  and 
above  all  by  his  pecamr  dialect.  UacoMlay. 

Parltan  (pfi'ri-tani  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Puritans  or  dissenters  from  the  Churdi  of 
England.  '  Pttriton  principles  and  teneta. ' 
Bp.  Scmderton. 

Poittania  PaztttBloal  (pfi-ri-tanOk.  pfi- 
rl-tan'ik-alXa.  L  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans 
or  their  doctrines  and  practice.  Hence— 
S.  Precise  in  religious  matters;  over-acm- 
polous;  exact;  rigid:  often  nsed  in  con- 
tempt or  reproach.  'iHiritonioai  and  super- 
stitious principles.'   iz.  Walton. 

Too  dark  a  stole 
Was  o'er  rdlgion's  decent  features  drawn 
By  furilame  aeaL  Mason. 

Parttanloally  (pfi-ri-tanlk-al-liX  <Kf  0.  in  a 
puritanical  manner;  with  the  exact  or  rigid 
notions  or  mannen  of  the  Puritans. 

Paitttiiigm  (pd'H-tan^zmX  n.  The  doc- 
trines, notions,  or  practioe  of  Puritans. 

Parltanlie  (pft'ri-tan-lzX  vi  ^t  A  pp. 
puritaniMtd;  ^[fit.  purtttmiging.To  conform 
to  the  notions  of  Puritans;  to  affect  or  to 
teach  Puritanism. 


Parity  (pii'ri-ti),n.    tFr.vuritd;  L.fmrtta«, 
from  puna.  See  Pubb.  j    The  conoition  or 

Jiuality  of  being  pure;  as,  (a)  freedom  from 
oreign  admixture  or  lieterogeneous  matter; 
as,  the  j^rity  of  water,  of  wine,  of  spirit; 
ihepurUy  of  drugs;  the  purity  of  metals. — 
Q>)  Cleanness:  freedom  from  foalness  or  dirt; 
as,  the  purity  of  a  garment  (e)  Freedom 
from  giult  or  the  defilement  of  sin;  inno- 
cence ;  as,  purity  of  heart  or  life.  '  A  nature 
true  to  the  general  attributes  of  humanity, 
yet  exempt  in  its  colourless  purity  from  the 
vulgarising  taint  of  passion.'  jbr.  Caird. 
(d)  Chastity;  freedom  from  contamination 
oy  illicit  sexual  connection. 

*Tis  said  that  a  lion  will  turn  and  flee 

From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  htt/uri(y.     By^**- 

(i)  Freedom  from  any  sinister  or  improper 
views ;  as,  the  purity  of  motives  or  desi|nii- 
if)  Freedom  from  foreign  idioms,  from  bar- 
buxms  or  improper  words  or  phrases ;  as, 
purity  of  style  or  language. 
Porl<p6rl),  V.  t  [Contr.  iorpurJU  (which  see).  ] 
To  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 

The  offidoas  wind  her  loose  hayre  curies. 
The  dew  her  happy  linen /M/Ye/.      Lavctacc 

Pari  (pdrlX  n.  [For  Dur>l0.]  1.  An  embroi- 
dered puckered  border;  the  plait  or  fold  of 
a  ruff  or  band. 

Himself  came  in  next  after  a  triumphant  chariot 
made  of  carnation  velvet,  enriched  with  furl  and 
pearL  Sir  P.  Sidn^. 

2.  An  inversion  of  the  stitches  in  knitting 
which  gives  to  the  work  In  those  parts  in 
which  it  is  used  a  different  api^earance  from 
the  general  surface. 

Pari  (p^rl),  v.i.  [Sw.  porta,  to  purl  Comp. 
D.  horreten,  G.  perlen,  to  bubble.  From 
the  sound;  comp.  purr.}  1.  To  murmur. 
as  a  shallow  stream  fiowing  among  stones 
or  other  obstructions;  to  flow  or  run  with  a 
gentle  murmur. 

My  flowery  theme. 
A  painted  mistress  or  tipurtistg^  stream.     P«:Pe. 

2.  To  ripple;  to  run  into  eddies. 

Around  the  adjoining  brook,  that /Mr/r  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock.  Tnomscn. 

8.  To  curl;  to  rise  or  appear  in  undulations. 

From  hU  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath.  which^r/V  up  to  the  sky.  SkaA. 

Pari  (p^rlX  n.  1.  A  cirele  made  by  the 
motion  of  a  fluid ;  a  ripple ;  an  eddy. 

Whose  stream  an  easy  breath  doth  seem  to  blow, 
Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  in  puris, 
Asthough  the  waves  had  been  of  silver  curls.  Drayton. 

2.  A  continued  murmuring  sound,  as  of  a 
shallow  stream  of  water  running  over  small 
stones;  as,  the  purl  of  a  brook.— 8.  Malt 
liquor  medicated  with  wormwood  or  aro- 
matic herbs.  The  name  is  now  given  to  hot 
beer  flavoured  with  gin,  sugar,  and  ginger. 

Parl(p4rlX  v.t  [According  to  Skeat  m>m 
old  tnritf,  a  whirligig,  from  pirr.  to  whirL] 
To  ihrow  from  horsebaclc  [Hunting  slang.] 

Parllooe  (pui^-kfi),  v.t  and  i  Same  as 
Parleeue. 

ParUen  (p^r^fi),  n.  [Norm,  purlieu,  pur- 
ttille,  O.Fr.  puraUe,  perambulation,  from 
pur,  for  L.  oer,  through,  al^,  a  going.  (See 
Allxt.)  Both  form  and  sense  have  been 
influenced  by  Fr.  lieu,  place.]  L  A  piece  of 
land  added  to  an  ancient  royal  forest  by  un- 
lawful encroachment,  and  afterwards  dis- 
afforested and  the  rights  remitted  to  the 
former  ownen,  its  extent  being  settled  by 
perambulation  (hence  the  nameX  Hence  — 
2.  A  put  lying  near  to  or  adjacent;  the 
outer  portion  of  any  place ;  the  environs. 
'  The  purlieut  of  this  forest^  Shak.  *  The 
puriieut  of  St  James. '  Swift  ^Purlieu  men. 
in  old  forett  law,  those  who  had  ground 
within  the  purlieu  or  border  of  a  forest,  and 
being  able  to  dispend  forty  shillings  a  year 
freehold,  were  licensed  to  hunt  wltnin  tiieir 
own  purlieus. 

Parllxi,  Parllne  (pftr'lin),  n.  In  earp. 
a  piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally  resting 
on  the  princiiMls  of  a  roof  to  support  the 
common  rafters. 

Parloin  (pfirQoinX  v.t  [O.Fr.  pcrMgnier, 
purUngnter,  from  L.  prdUmgare,  to  pro- 
long. See  Pbolono.]  1.  To  take  or  carry 
away  for  one's  self;  hence,  to  steal;  to 
take  by  theft;  to  filch.  *  Purloined  the 
guarded  gold.'    MHUm. 

Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer 
scUs  your  hog*wash.  Arbuthntt. 

2.  To  take  by  plagiarism;  to  steal  from 
books  or  manuscripts.  '  Perverts  the  pro- 
phets and  purloint  the  psalms. '  Byron. 
PurloilL  CP^r-loin'X  v.i.  To  practise  theft 
'Not  purloining,  but  shewing  all  good 
fidelity.'    TitiLlO. 


oh,  cAain;     th.  Be.  loeh;     g,  go;     i,  >ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  timg;     ni,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  trig;   wfa,  whig;   th,  azure.— See  Kit. 


r  (pb^loln'tr).  H.    Ons  who  pm- 
luuH .  ■>  Ihlsl ;  >  ptuiUT- 
PnTpart,  Piiipixt7&>«i'piTt,  n«r^iiir-tix  n. 

2t.  pffUr,  Cor,  mud  part,  partu,  part]  In 
ig.  B  >hut,  put,  or  portlan  ol  ui  uttts 
which  li  illotud  (o  ■  copirceoer  br  pu- 
tlUon.    Written  ilu  Pmijiartv. 

u  •eU  u  mr  own  Uiirdi.  H.  H'aSwi. 

Fnipla (ptr'plX  o-  [Old  formpiny™,  from 
L.  purpura,  purple,  tram  Ot.  porpAvra, 
the  purnle  diL.  Comp.  nurUa.  It.  nur- 
bw.]   L  Of  k  hiM  or  colour  compMsd  ol  nd 


■Ttaa  jHiTTds  TlolaU.' 
rsgsl— >  •«!•«  derlied  Iroia  *  purple  dr«* 
or  robe  belne  tonnsriy  ■  dlittncttTs  mirk  o 
ImpvrUt  or  ru«l  per*oaiget~&  In  posCrv 
nd  or  llTid ;  ijaSwIOi  blood. 

And  Trbem\UB^witht/uwj^iaaA.     DryJas. 
—  PvrpU    bwc\,    ft  Tuletr    of   the    baenJ 
(Fagiit  tylattica).  irltb  foliage  of 
brown  or  purpJuh  hv"        ""  "  *" 


uh  hue.  —  PurpU  eiovtr, 
»red    cloTer   (Trifeliam 


f  copper  characteiiisd  b 
vaiiegAted  colotin.  froi 
which  clicomitince  If  !■  (reqaentlf  caUed 
Tutented  pjtICoui  copper.  It  occats  ia 
metdtic  bedi  ud  Tel□^  moit  commonly 
Id  prlromy  rodu.— Prnjiii  emperw,  the 
Apatura  or  A'vnwha/it  /ru,  one  of  the 
largest  uid  mow  richly  coloured  of  Britlih 
banerfllH.  — PurpJelitti,  theHmeuVar- 
tiwen.  —  PttlTtt  ((Kwulri/e,  the  commoD 
auatotlnithTumSalicana.  SeeLTTBBUiL 
Pnipla  (p4>3>l),  n.  L  A  locondeiy  colour 
oomponndoa  br  the  union  ot  the  primulei 
Mtu  and  red  Of  ell  the  lerioue  Unde  In 
nee.  the  Tjriau  djre  wu  enclently  the  moit 
oelebreled.  Tbie  colour  wm  produced  Inwi 
an  enlnul  Juice  found  In  a  ihell-IUh  called 
mum!  or  oonchytium  bj  the  uiclents.  See 
Purpura.— £.  Apucple cloth, robe. or dreu; 


typicSl;  of  Imperial  or  ngal  power. 

bom  In  llic  furfi4,  ud  Uk  dcleat  ion  of  hjs  f«Ib<i'> 

t.  Aeardlnalula,  Iron  Uieredorscarlct  hat, 
cauock,  and  itocklo^  worn  offlcLaltj  by 
cardlnall. 


CaBSIDS.  ~ /■uTTia   (/  n ,    .    

liquor  Hcreted  by  certain  thell-Dih,  h  the 
Avecinum  CaptUuj.  which  dfei  wool,  &c.,  of 
■  porpte  colour, 

PnrplB  (pti'pl).  t>.(.  pret  A  pp.  purpKd; 
ppr,  miiiiling.  To  make  or  dye  purple:  to 
cfothe  -'■■■ ■-  -  -  -'-■-  -  ■■ • 


'Tbepurplcil  coreriet'  Tennvan. 
PnrplB-fljfli  (p*r^l-fl»hX  n.  At-- 
--■— al  ylelduiffapuiplf 

le-^ — '  '"-'-' 

Pori^M  (pAi^pli),  n.  pi.  L  In  tiuit.  petachlse 
or  apoU  ol  a  llrid  red  on  the  body:  Uild 
— ..  _wi.t   ■ i^jj^  [^a^^t 


tOOUUKOUl 

Pnrple-beiirt'rpir'pVhlu^),  il     Bami 

.'»A ___ 

ipota  which  appear  In  certain  n 
dUe«e«-.  pnipura.  — £  A  dlfaaie  aHeoUng 
the  ear*  of  wheat:  ear-cocUe  (which  lee). 

rnrpls-Twid  (p*r^l-wud).  n.  The  heart- 
wood  of  Copaijtra  pnbi^on  and  C.  Aroc- 
Udta.  Imported  tram  the  BraallL  It  ii  e 
handiome  wood  ol  a  rich  plum  colour,  poe- 
aeulDg  great  atrengtli.  duiablUty.  and  eUa- 
tldty,  and  la  well  adapted  lor  mortar-beda 
and  gun-carrhiBee.  It  la  alao  uud  for  nun- 
roda.  buhl-work,  manjuetir,  and  turnery. 
CaUed  alu  FurfU-luart. 

PoTpllili  (pir'pUahX  a.    Somewhat  purple. 

Pnrport  {pJSr'pSrt),  n.   (O.Fr.ptirpert.  Irom 

rr,  Mod.Tr.  pour,  lor.  and  parlrr,  to  bear.  1 
leaning:  tenoT:  Import:  aa.  the  purport 
of  a  tetter.  'A  lookao  niteou  inpiuTwrt.' 
Shak. 


StJ> 


PnrpoTtMr^rtXi.t.  To  courey,  aa  a  cer- 
tain meaning;  to  Intend;  toahow;  tAdealgn; 
to  Import:  to  mean;  to  algnlfy;  aa,  what  do 
theae  worda  ptttpartl 

Puiport  <pd'part).  e.i.  To  bare  a  certain 
purpart  or  tenor     BawL 

PlliportlHa(per'p«rt-lei;.a.  Wlthontpor- 
pon,  meanlDS,  or  deilgiL    BauOitv- 

FtupOM  (ptr'poa),  n.  [0.^.  paurpot,  Fr. 
prmt.  !•  prepoMKm.  from  vmpimo—pn, 
before,  and  pone,  pttitum,  to  place.  Bee 
FOStttOH.]  1.  That  which  a  penonaala  be- 
fore btnuett  aa  an  objeot  to  be  reached  or 
accompllahed:  the  end  or  aim  to  which  the 
view  la  directed  In  any  plan,  meaaun,  or 


Oar  fuff-a^itmaaaMrjwai  ant  ruTkat.  S*ai. 
£.  That  which  a  penun  Intendi  to  do;  da- 
■Igu;  project;  plan:  Intention.  ThltHoie, 
however,  I>  hardly  to  be  dlitlnguiihed  from 
the  former;  aa,  purpojf  alwaya  Incladei  the 
end  In  view.     'Inflim  of  purpoaf.'    Shakr 

S.  That  which  la  neaat  to  be  aald  or  ex. 
preaied:aenae;  meaning;  purport.  'The  In- 
tent and  pui^w  of  the  law.'  Sliat.  -The 
■peech  we  had  (oauch  apurpMa.'  SAai.— 
4.  t  That  which  a  penon  demanda;  leqoeit; 


nething  apokea  ot  or  to  be  done;  qnea- 
aubject :  matter  In  hand.  '  To  apeak 
and  to  thepuipoH.'    Shak.—e.f  [a- 


enigma :  a  tlddle :  a  aort  of  converaatJooal 
game:  croaa-purpoaea  Beg  Caoss-PURPOSE. 
■Carda,  catchea.  puTyoaei,  qucitlona,  *c.' 
Aurhjn.— /a  purpoac,  i/purpiw,  on  pur- 
pote,  with  prevfoua  dedgn;  dealgnedly; 
eipreialy:  IntentlonallT.     'Of  purpoti  to 


bject  In 
,-,-.,  'If  thou 
jvrpote/  Shak. 
(peKpoai  0.  t  pret.  4  pp.  purpoMd; 
•po9inffr  I.t  To  aet  forth;  to  bring 
"■--K^* -eTo  Intend;  to  de- 
:;  to  determine  on  eoinethlng 


PnrpOH  (pir'poa).  e.i",    L  To  have  intentlim 

or  dealgn;  to  intend;  to  mean. 
I  MBi^HrfcHit  l^tl  ay  aoath  iluU  act  Duuvreu. 

at  To  diaooutie,     Spemer.  '     * 

PnipOMdlrt  (p«r'poat-llX  aUt.    According 

to  purpoae:  dealgnedly;  Intentionally ;  pur- 

poaely.     BotianA 
PnipOMfal  (ptr'poB-fHlX  •>.  Full  ol  potpoae 

orintentlDn;  detugued. 

/kl  -iTiliSin  al  wtdih  In  Ok  butia  tbaelnrt  admlu 

PiinHM(ifall7  (p«r'poaft]-U).  ode.  With 
(uirputpoeeor  Jealgn;  ol  Mt  purpoee;  with 
a  porpoee  or  object 

/•r^^A'fr.  Kuitiu. 

PnrpCMdan  (per'poa-lea),  a.  Baring  no 
effect  or  purpoae.  '  A  vain  and  purj-<Hl>u 
ceremony.'    ito.  Halt, 

PmpOM-Uka  (p«r>H-lIkX  a.  Having  the 
appearance  of  being  Ot  to  auawer  any  par- 
ticular dealgn;  appUed  both  to  peraoiu  and 


File,  fitr.  lat.  Ml; 


t,  heri       pine,  ptn; 


PDiTOOk  (p^ok),  n. 

Paddock. 
PllT»e(P*ni>.».  (Fr.  baif 

a  pnrae,  fraui  Or.  AyrM, 

It,  mOte;       tflbe,  tub,  bNll;       oU,  pound:       H,  Sc  i^ 


wr  (ptr'poi-trl  n.    1.  One  wbo  pBr- 
ir  inlanda— Lt  One  who  propoae*  or 


PurpodT*  (Ptt^oa-tr), 
or  pnrpoM;  havlns;  an 
movement  ol  theUmba : 

pDipcMtmiaM  iptr 
oonoltloiLor  quality 
an  end.    [Bare.] 


ia  puTponvt. '   .If aas- 

ir'poa-iv-neal,  n.     BU«a^ 
dedgnfld  far 


to  another  man.  or  to  Um  pnhlio.     lireB 

aorta  of  thia  offence  are  noted,  out  ■»***■** 

the  crown,  a  aeeood  agalnit  the  lord  €>t  Iba 

fee,  and  a  third  agidnat  a  nel^bonr  tv  > 

ne^bonr.    Written  alao  Pewpreiduia. 

PuiprlM  (ptr^>rli).  n.    (Fr.  Burprit.     8es 

above.]  Adoaeorlndoaare;  alao,  the  wttola 

compaM  ol  a  manor.    Baeon. 

Piinmn(ptr^-raX".  [SeeFnKPIX]    LA 

genua  of  gaatetopod  mollatca,  of  vrhlch  tba 

greater  onmbar  ot  nie- 

det  la  UttoiaL  The  ahefl 

la  an  ovale  nnlvalTe.  Ita 

nifface      being      nthcc 

rough  with  ipuiea  or  In- 

berclea     The  anlnial  ro- 

aemble*   that  of  a  tma 

BucdnuRL  Ilanyof  thcee 

moUoiei  Hereto  a  Ihiiil 

which  la  ot  a  pnrpllah 

oolonr,  bat  one  Qi  naitl' 

onlar  foiDlahed  that  cete- 

Furpnca  pqtfca-      brated  and  coatly  dye  ot 

antiquity  called  the  Ty^ 

rian  purple.— £.  In in«f  an  eruption  d(  anuU 

purple  apecka  and  patchea,  cauaed  by  eitra- 

vaaatlon  ol  blood  under  the  catlcla ;   tha 

I^rpnntte  <pM'pB-iit},  k.    a  lalt  of  pnr- 

punoacld. 
Plirptll«ta  (p«i^A-rith  a.  Ot  or  pertaining 

to  purpura. 
Pnnnra  (ptr'pflr),  n.     In  A*r.  (he  tem 

need  for  purple,  repnaented  in  engraving  by 

diagonal  llnea  from  the  alnlater  base  of  the 

ahidd  lo  the  dexter  chief. 
Pnrpnrwtl  (p«r.pe'r£-al),  a.     Fnipta. 

PnrpoTlo  (p^r-pd'ilk),  a.     Having  a  pnipl* 


lotion  of  nitric  add  ul 
d.  It  formadeepred  or  puipleoom- 
pounds  with  most  hiatt,  wbence  the  nam* 
PtumiTUark  (ptF-ptr-tftra),  n.  pi.  [L  pur- 
pura, purple,  and  ftn,  to  bear.]  A  lunlly 
ol  gaataropodona  moUnse^  fndnding  those 
tpeclea  which  aecrele  the  piupla  aubatanoe 
forming  the  celebrated  dye  of  the  andenta 
Pnimnii,  Purpniliw  (ptr'p&rin),  a- 

(Ci^iOi.)    The  name  at  a  red  coloming 
— '*ar  eitncted  from  madder. 


Puiinira-ialiiBa  (per'p4r-a-gal' 
(C^HOii,TAr*dcalonrina  matter  o 
by  Uie  action  of  oiddUlDg  atenta  apc_  „-. 
gallic  add.    It  forma  deep  red  needlea  » 


gal'ln^ 

lol,  ether,  Ac     It  t^rea  doth 
«>«ij/,  vu>  b^c  coloora  are  rather  poor. 
PlOT  (p*r),  »,i^  (ImitaUvB  ol  sound.)    To 


Pair  (pir),  n.    The  sound  uttered  by  a  cat 
wben  pleaaed.     Written  alao  Pvr. 
PtUT,  Pnm  (p«r),  n.    See  Dublm. 
Fnire  (ptr),  n.     Clderkln  or  parkin  (which 

ForrM  (pnr'rt),  n.  A  yellow  oolooiiDg  Bat- 
ter.   See  EuxANTHini. 
PuralD  Add  (pnr-rt'ik  asld).  n.    Sea  In- 


tabwd  or  ouited  In  Iba  podiat. 

1.  A  nm  ol  moatij  olT«nd  u  ■  prlu  or  ool- 
IceUd  m  ■  PiMent;  m,  to  win  tha  pur—  In  ■ 
•m:  to  Dikkaapa  (nir*(«a  apraunt 

^« .  J:_:.,  ,„j  in¥nrke7, 

:4.  iOi.  ((arUiiB. 

M  Mu1iii(.-^  A  trauDir:  OnBncn; 
.1 — ^ ttOD**  jmrH.  or  the  public 

na,  ponrtr.  or  wantof  raaouna 

4  purm.  tna  mlllUiT  po*ar  and  waalth 


'rom  L.  puUo, 
viDded;  lit  anc 


PuTM-bMnr  (pti^b4r-«rX  n-  Ow  who 
oarrlM  lb*  puna  of  aooUiar.    SAoIl 

POTM-onta  (ptortrab),  n.  a  laniu  ot  de- 
napodou  cnutacauu  (BlnruiX  of  Iba  trlba 
Anomon,  aOlwl  to  tna  hnmlt-erab*.  A 
wadst.  A  iBbv,  fooiid  In  tlw  HauTltlDi  and 
tnemora  wuton  Idandi  o(  tfaa  iDdlm  Ocean, 
li  ena  or  tha  IwriaM  anutasaau  bobs  aDrnfr 
tUoM  I  to  S  ttat  Id  lavtiLlt  raddaa  on 
land,  oflan  bncnxrlBt  nDdtr  tha  roota  ol 
traaa,  UdIh  Iti  bote  rllh  tha  Bbni  ol  tha 
coooa-nut  Bnak  and  Urlni  dd  ttta  nuta, 
which  It  cUtnba  tba  Iraea  to  prociira,  and 
whoaa  ibaUa  It  bnaki  with  fnat  tnginultr, 

PaiMfnl  (ptn/M).  n.  Ai  mnch  ai  a  puna 
wlUbald.    Dridm. 

" th  (nin^onthX  n.     A  pnraad- 

■itaad  with  bar  awnt  jhifh- 


(ptirtwtX  n.    A  n( 


PorM-pildl  feto'prtD.n.  Pild*  ol  money : 

ioaidaioa  proceadlng  tram  tba  poaaeaalan  of 

waalth.    Bp.  BaU. 
Parw-pBWd  (pin'proodx  a.    Pioud  of 

wealth  J  pnllad  up  witb  tha  paiwuton  ot 

moDar  or  ricbea 

>VVfirfimfAA«af  irldiaaif  Otrrrarr. 

PiirMr(pin'«r}.H-  l-lDUiena>v,UMomcBr 
vbo  kept  the  Bccoanta  of  ttae  ihlp  to  which 
he  balmicad.  and  bad  charga  ot  the  ptotI- 

.  alona,  clothing,  paj,  ftc^  \  now  callad  a  pa^ 
nuMar, — L  In  mmm,  the  pajmaitar  or 
oaableT  of  a  mine,  and  th*  oflfolal  to  whom 
noUoaa  of  tnoafer  are  tent  tor  Nslatntlan 
In  tha  coal-book. 

Pant-takliic<pCraau.b«).n-  Tha  act  of 
■toaling  a  pnna:  robblnc.    SAoti 

PonllUW  (ptoi'1-iHa),  n.  A  itala  ol  beln« 
ponr;  a  ilau  of  balna  •bort-wiodad:  ibocv 
naaa  ot  breath. 

PnntTst  (ptra'li'X  a.    Pura;.    BoOmd. 

• ■ HI  (ptn^T-naa),  " '" 


.0  be,  panawi,  iDllowed. 

PnmiAl  (pir^a'al),  n.  The  act  of  pnmlnft: 
_...  ..  •tjQi;), punual.'  SDMAty.  [Bare.] 
-^■(P^rt'anaj.n.  (FromjmnuaM.j 
1  OS  act  of  piinalng  or  protecatlng ;  a  fol- 
lowing oDt  or  allar;  pnnecBtlon  orcoDtinned 
eicrtloD  Id  nach  or  accompUih  loiDeUiinR: 
__    .  ,  ...,_      .H,  being  El 


pttnutuia  of  tba  ntpUar  aimj.' 
ch.  cAals;      th,  8a.  lodt; 


aDiblBci.  IxiI/B-m 


tP*r-aO'«iit),a.    [O.Fi- ponumat, 

pounuiant.  Sea  PDBSUB.|  Done  In  conaa- 
qneaca  or  proaecutiou  ot  anjnhlna:  bance, 
agreaabla;  conformable:  accwding:  with  U. 


Pnmu  (p6T^a'},  i.L  preL  a  pp.  purtuad 

HIT-  Dur«HUV.  [O.fT.  pounvir,  porwuir 
od.  Ft.  pounuivra— »br = L.  pra,  forward 
andiulTTi.  to  tollow.L.  Houor.  See  Siir 
V  To  follow  with  a  view  to  overUIn:  to  f 
low  with  haite ;  to  chaae ;  a^  to  jrartu 


3.Toaeek:  touemeaaarea  toobtaIn;a^  to 

4  To  praaaonto;  to  oonllana:  to  ptoeaad  In: 
to  canr  on;  to  fallow  up. 
Haiau/fipflitf4tvU.>iirnHAt  fitahUawBitaili. 


t.  To  follow  ai  an  eumple:  to  ImlUto. 

B.  To  proceed  along,  with  a  Tlew  to  aonu 
cod  or  object;  to ToUow;  at,  what  amrai 
■hall  we  pumet  Tba  new  lagUUtute  pur 
auftf  the  coune  of  their  predeceaion,  — 
T.I  To  follow  with  aiunlti';  topenecnte:  U 
treat  with  hoatUltj;  to  taek  to  Injnn. 


Pomu  (ptftOi,  t.i.  pmt  pumud;  ppr.  Bur- 
ning, t  To  go  on;  to  proceed;  to  conllaue 
in  ipeaUng  or  wrltiog. 


in  biate  witb  a  dew  to  oTErtate.— 1 1  One 
who  foUowa  with  enmltr;  a  peraeontor. 
'  PumHra  of  all  gnct,  ot  Chtlit  and  Chria- 
tiana '  IfoHitt  soatrt.  — S.  In  SooU  £a».  '^ 
partj  who  IniUtntei  and  inalata  in  an  oi 


1.  An  attendant  on  the  herald*:  one  ot  ti 
third  and  loweat  ordCT  of  heraldic  omcei 
Tbera  are  fonr  ponulvanla  belon^og 


.-.'tormerlrali 

(Tt^egrn,  Carrick,  BMt, 


the  Eullafa  College 
Ov«a,AiwltaMla.i 

Ann*  In  Scollud.  t 

Slntyn,  Ormmid,  an 
lattot  Uirae  bare  baai 


Fnnir  (ptnl).  a.  rO.E.  purmife,  atntled 
aboDt  the  itomach.  ahutt-wlnded;  from  O,  Pr. 
wurcn/t  alao  pouitif,  from  wuroer,  jwu^tr, 
aod.Pr.  pouimr.  to  puib.  aUo  lo  bmalhe  ot 


Pnrteiuuiwl  (pti^naiu),  n 


from  adpurfaiufiec.}  Appurtenance :  that 
which  belong*  to  anj^thlng:  etpecialljr  ap- 
pUed  to  the  pluck  of  an  animal,  or  the  beart. 


And  pjl'il  KUn  1^  Ac  ^rlrtuima. '    ltf*»rmi. 

PnralanoB,  Pnznlaiuir  (pfl'n-len*,  pfl'm- 
len.nl),  fL  [L  puruianJttf,  from  puj,  inmi, 
mattor  1  The  ilato  ot  beug  iniralant ;  the 
generation  ot  pui  or  matter;  pua 

Pnnilent  CpQ'tu-IentX  a.  ConaMliig  ol  pa* 
or  matter;  full  of,  reaembllng,  or  partoUng 
of  the  natore  of  pa*. 

Pnriilantl7(pfi'ra-lent-ll),ad«.  Inapiiralant 


FuTTBy  (pir-vi"),  e 


[Fr.  p 


>ee  See  FBonol-l  1.1  To  foretee.  CAau- 
eer.— t.  Toprorlde;  toaupplf;  e^Mdally,  to 
provide  or  nipplj  prormoii*  or  other  ne- 
ceuarlea  for  a  number  of  peraona.  ■Pureay 
thee  abetter  hone.'  SirW.SectL 
Purrar  (p*r-ri'V  i.i  I.  To  proidda:  to 
purchnae  or  aupplf  proTlalOb^  espadallj  lor 
a  number:  aa,  ha  puraaped  for  the  whole 
company.— £.  To  pander:  wlUi  (a. 

PiirvaruiM(P^''-Tt'aniXn.  I.IProTldsnoa; 
toreaigbC— 1.  Act  of  pur*e)1ng,  prorldlng, 
fumlihing,  or  procuring;  ipei^flcally,  pro- 
curement of  prorlaion*  or  rlotnala  for  ■ 
number  of  peraoni.— &  That  which  1*  poT- 
reyed ;  prorliton*  or  Tlctnala  prorldad. 
Spfnttr.—i.  In  law.  the  rojal  prero^tlTe 
or  right  ol  p«emptlon,  bj  which  Ibe  ktng 
wai  authonaed  to  bnj  prorlaiona  and  ne- 
Cfwarlea  lor  the  nie  of  hit  boiualiold  M  an 
apprlied  raluB,  in  preference  to  all  hli  anb- 
Jacta.  and  even  without  Che  conaenl  of  tba 
owner;  alio,  tbe  right  of  hnpreaatog  bonaa 
and  eirrtacea,  te.,  for  the  nae  ot  the  aove- 
reign,  a  right  abollihed  by  11  Chaa.  U.  xxIt, 

JS^s.'zsXAiesTZj''  las" 

PnrveyoTCpM-v*'*').  a.    1.  Onawbopni^ 


rer. — E.  Anoflkcer  who  formerlr  pro- 
Tided  or  exacWd  prartdDii  tor  tbe  Miic'* 
houaahold.  —3.  One  who  provldea  the  mean* 
of  gratifyiDB  Intl :  a  proeaier:  ■  pimp ;  a 
bawd.  Addiian — .drmy  nm^Hirt,  ofUcer* 
charged  with  auparlnWudfng  the  cItD  affair. 
ot  anoT  boapitalB,  aa  the  parmaDt  of  dwti, 
procuring  proriiton*,  medical  comfort^  bed- 

PurTWWraiB.  INorm  and  O.Pr.  »ur- 

- -new,  Mod.FT.  pourvu,  prorldad, 

-     -  ,f  Wmarllj. 


fat  (pna).  n.  [L.  .from  tame  root  aa  inputHd. 
BuirtfY,]  nt  white  or  ntlowlah  matter 
round  In  abacoHe*.  and  fonnBd  upon  the 
luttacea  ot  what  are  tenned  beallby  ao 
It  la  ipeolflcally  heavier  than  water,  auu 
when  Tlewed  by  ■  microacope  It  appeal* 
compoHd  ol  tranilucent  globulea,  BoaliDg 


U.to:     l,Job; 


r,  nig;    wb,  irAlg;    ih,  a 


v.-SaeKn. 


PnrloliLar  Ci>er-loln'tr).  n.    Ons  who  pnr- 

PnriHirt,  Pnipa^^^pUt,  pSiTHlr-U),  n. 

Er.  ptfur,  for,  Miia  part,  partu,  pirt]  In 
V,  k  tlmre.  part,  or  portion  of  an  eiUto 
which  li  allotted  to  a  copanmar  bj  par- 
tltloD.    Written  llu  Pmnrwrtv. 

FnrplB  (pii^),  a.  [Old  tonapurpTt,  from 
L.  purjmra,  puTplo,  ttom  Or.  porpAyra, 
the  porpls  fl>b.  Comp.  nurtle,  Fr.  nur- 
ir*.]  1.  Ot  a  hoe  or  colour  compOMd  ot  nd 
and  bluB  blBndnd.  '/■urp^i  grapua'  Siak. 
'The  pvrpit  Tloteta.'  Shale. —i.  Imperial; 
regal— a  kdh  d»rlr»d  from  a  purple  dreai 
or  robe  being  (ormerly  a  dlitlnctlTe  mark  of 
IraparUl  or  i«gt>l  penoDagM— S.  IdbmIiv, 
redorllTld;  dred  with  blood. 


—Parpt*  fiiirA,  a  Taifet;  ol  the  beech 
(Foffut  tj/Intica),  with  fo]las«  ol  »>  deep 
brown  or  pnrpliah  hue.  —  Purple  dover, 
r»d  or  broad-leiTod  cloier  {Trifsliitm 
pratttue).  —  Purple  copper  ore,  a  ipecla 
of  aulphoret  ol  copper,  characterized  bj 
Iti  llTtlT  aod  raiUnted  coloun,  from 
irtdch  olrcnmManca  It  tl  fraqoentlr  caUed 
Tuieintsd  pfritouB  copper.  It  oconra  Id 
mefaUllB  bfldi  and  reln^  mcnt  cominoiily 
In  ptimtiy  looke.— J'hin>'(  emperar.  the 

Aftttura  or  tfvmsAalu  /-' "  ■'- 

largait  and  matt  richly  ooli 

bnttuiUea.  -Purpig  Sly,  t-.  .„ 

f^ron. — Pvrple  loonMlrife,  the  common 
iiuMofliytlmua&ilicana,  e«eLVTBHniL 
Porple  (P*r^).  ».  1.  *  lecondaiT  colour 
eompoaudM  by  tli«  union  of  tn*  prlmulei 
Mm  and  nd  Ot  all  the  nrioni  Unda  In 
BH,  the  Tyrlaa  dye  wu  anciently  the  moM 
,,,.i....,j  -^i.  -~',urwa« produced  from 
..d  In  a  ihell-nih  called 
.      n  by  the  anclenta.    See 

B,  irom  B  purple  robe  1 „  __ 

dlatlognlihing  dreaa  of  emperon,  &c 
^icaily  ot  [mperfal  or  regal  power. 


celebrateA    Th1«  co 


I  ol  British 


robe,  or  dr 


t.  A  ipeclei  of  Orchle,  the  O.  nuueula,  or 
early  purple,  a  flower  cominon  In  England 
'CroW'flowen,  daliiee,  and  long  p^ifpUi.' 
fflio*,— 5,(  A  certain  >holl-fl>h  BoUaad.— 
t.  pi.  ^eSlUPLSa.— Purple  ti/Cauitu.  See 
CiBaiD3,  —  PurpU    of  mollueca,    a   yliold 

mtecinum  lapUlvt,  which  dyea  wool,  &c-,  of 

Porpla  {p*r'i5),  e.f.  pret  &  pp  puipled; 
ppr.  parpting.  To  make  or  dye  purple:  to 
clotbe  with  purple ;  to  itain  a  deep  red,  ai 
with  blood  'Your  purpled  hiindi.'  Shot. 
'  Whoa  mom  purplet  the  eaif  tiaton. 
"Tbt  purpled  coverlet.'    Tennyimt. 

rnipIe-lLtta  (per-pl  (tall),  n,  i  moUuwioua 
animal  yielding  a  pun^le  dye.  SeePuopUHA. 

Pmple-bttftrt  (pti'pl-hlirt),  n.    Same  ai 

Pnnwi  (pti'pli;,  n.  pi.  1.  In  nud.  petechlie 
01  qwti  of  a  llTld  red  on  the  bodr:  lliid 
■pot*  which  appear  In  certain  millgnant 
dxaeaja;  pqrpura.-   "    '   '*' " — " — 


-■-•oe). 


(,  imported  fi 


•a  pubiAora  and  C.  brae- 

.  _, -'mm  the  BraiUt.    It  la  a 

handiome  wood  of  a  rich  plum  colour,  poe- 
leulug  great  etrengtli.  dnrablUty.  and  elai 
tldty,  and  li  well  adapted  lor  mortar-bedi 

and  gun-carrUgei,    It  h    ' ' 

rode,  buhl-work,  manj 


I,  manjuetry,  and  turnery. 


PnitfliliUi 

Piuvort  (ptr'pOrt),  n. 
jHir.  Mod^.  pour,  to: 
1.  Ueanlng;  tenor;  in 


Z  t  DbsutM;  eoTBrlDg. 

DM  DH  nude.  ^imiK-. 

PittP0tt(p«r'part),B.(.  TocouTey,  aaacer- 
talD  meaniDgi  to  Intend:  toihow;  todedgn: 

theae  worda  pvrpcrll 

Pnrport  (p^^rt).  v.i.  To  bare  a  certain 
tmrport  or  tenor.    Boom. 

Pniportlw*  <p*r'pert-lei)i  a,  Wlttaontpni- 
IHin,  meuilng,  or  dedgn.    SoutAejf. 

PnipoM  iDo'pot),  n.  [O.Ft.  pmaptt,  Ti. 
pnmoa,  L  propoftfUH,  trwa  wopona  pro, 
before,  and  prao,  potUum,  (a  place.  Bee 
Pmittoh.1  l.Tbafwblebapenonaetabe- 
ton  UmHlt  ai  an  object  to  be  reached  or 
accempllihed;  the  end  or  aim  to  which  the 
Tlew  li  diracbd  In  any  plan,  meaiure,  or 


tSga;  project:  plfhj  intontloo.    Tbit  is 
howBTer.  li  hardly  to  be  dlaUngnlihed  trom 
the  (onDer;  ai,  pHTjMtt  alnay*  Include!  the 
endlnriew.    ■InflnnofjuirpM'.'    Shai. 


Ciaed;  lenM:  meaning:  purport  'The  In- 
t  and  pvfpite  of  the  Law.'  Shak,  '  The 
ipeech  we  bad  to  inch  Anvrpme.'  jAot.— 
1. 1  That  which  a  penon  denuiade:  tequeat; 


>uU»^l 


irs. 


aantjiUfTMfS  didRbooud'  SpeiueT.—a.t  An 

game:  croB-poipoMa  Bee  CRoas-PiiitPdHE. 
'Gardi,  catchet,  purpatet,  queBtloni,  Ac.' 
Burton, — In  purpooe,  qf  purpoae,  on  pur- 
pan,  with  prerlout  deaign :  dealgnedly ; 
eipreialiri  Intentionally,  'Of  parpom  to 
obacon  my  noble  birU^    Sliak. 

—To  OiepvpiM,  to  the  nutter  Id  qneatlon; 
confoiToably  to  the  nibiect  or  object  In 
>lew:  ai,  to  >peak  to  lie  p^rpou.    'If  thou 

Plin>Oie(P*i'l>oiXr.t  pret.4pp.purpijHu/,' 
ppr.  puTpotiTig.  1. )  To  Kt  forth:  to  bring 
forward  Wttkligt.  —  i.  To  Intend:  to  de- 
Kilve:  io  deterTnineoniomething 


lea^nedt 

]Aui»iafal  (ptrpog-riil),  a.  Fall  of 
or  intention;  deugned. 

PiUTHM«nill7  (P*r'po^fnl-U),  adD.     With 
fullpurpoae  or  deaign^  of  let  purpoae;  with 


(per'poe-lei),  a.     Harlng  no 

:t  or  purpoee.  'Araln  and  put^ji.Hlfei 

PnipOM-UkB  <p«i'pai-UkX  a-    Baring  the 

appearance  of  being  Bt  to  aniwer  any  par- 
ticular deilgD:  i^pUed  both  to  penoiu  and 

net,  htr;       pine,  pin;      sAU,  Dot.  DMite;       (Abe,  tab,  ball; 


pDniM^{p»r>ia-ll).ade.  BypnTpoaaor 
de^n :  fntentliBially ;  with  pTriirtnnntna 
tlon. 

By  chaocipi  Hilil.  Ihej fnrA'tii  to  '"   W- 
PmpOHT  (ptr'poa-ir),  n.    1.  One  irtio  pvr- 

poaeaor  Intendi. — X.t  One  who  propoaes  or 

bringa  forth  or  forward  anything :  b  actUc- 

tort£ 
FnipoilTl  Mt'dob-ItX  ■>.    Having  aa  aim 

or  pnrpoao;TiaTlng  an  end  In  tIbw.     "Hm 

Dioranant  of  the  Ifmba  li  pvporix. '  f  «- 

UV.    (IU».l 
PniPMtTOUH  (pir'paa-lT-neil  n.     Stata. 

eoDolttoDjOr qnalitT  of  being  dedeiittd  for 

dw,  tbow iDcn  And BkfiH  tlgMof^i^^MA— «j. 

'Mtnn  (ptr^re^tOi).  n.    [Fron  FT. 
and  ptindr*.  prit.  to  take.)  In  lav,  a 


,  -eacond  agalnil  the  l<ad  ot  the 

tea.  aod  a  third  agalnat  ■  neighboor  by  a 
UBli^bonr.    Written  abo  Paurprttturm. 
PdipdM  (pir'prli),  n.    [Fr,  Arvri*.     Bee 
aboTB.]  Acdoaeorlncloanre;  alio,  the  vbol* 
cDmnau  ot  a  manor.    Bama. 

.(ptr^-a,\n.  tSeePntruiJ    LA 

gailMopod  uouaeei,  of  whicli  tba 

graater  number  of    »•• 

dM  11  liUoiaL  ThaiheU 

li  an  orala  untTilTe.  Ita 

■uitaca     beliK     rathir 

roogh  with  aiAiee  or  to- 

beiclei.    The  anlma]  re- 

aemble*   that  of  a   traa 

Bacdnuin.  Ilanygt  the** 

moUnici  teente  a  Add 

which  la  at  a  pnrpUah 

eoIooT,  but  ooe  In  nitl- 

cular  tDmlabed  that  cels- 

Furpm  poilcA.      brated  and  coitly  dye  of 

antiquity  called  the  Ty- 

rlanpDiple.— £.Inni<danBrupttonof  amul 

purple  ipecki  and  patchea,  UDlod  by  sitra- 

yawtloD  of  blood  under  the  cuticle;   (ba 

Pannnta  (per'pD-iit),  n.   A  nit  ot  par- 

POTplirkta  (ptr'pa.rit),  o.  Ot  or  perialnlns 

to  purpura. 
Poranre  (ptr'pBr),  n.     In  Aar.  the  term 

Deed  tor  purple,  repreaented  In  engrartng  by 

diagonal  llnea  from  the  ahiliter  baie  at  the 

■hleld  to  the  dBiter  chief. 
PoipniMtl  (pir-pQ're-al),  a.    Pniple. 


PnTpnilC  tptr-pfi'rik).  a.  Ha»ing  a  pntpla 
colour;  producing  a  puipls  oolour:  ipaidB- 
cally,  in  cJietn.  applied  to  an  add  prDdoced 
by  the  action  ot  nitric  add  upon  llthle  er 
uiicacld  It  tormadeepredor  pujidecom-' 
poandt  with  moat  baaea,  whence  the  nana 

Fiuinixian  (ptt-pH-iTtr-ti,  •).  pf.  |L  jHtr- 
—B.pt^PH*"^ ■'''"' 1°  l>'*f'l    Ataiolly 


Parr  (pti),  n.    The  eonnd  utterad  by  a  cat 
whenpleaHd.    Written  alao  i*ur. 
PciT,  Pom  (pit),  n.    Bee  Dnnun. 
Pom  (pir),  n.    Clderkln  or  perUn  (which 

PniTSB  (purWX  n.  A  yellow  colooring  mat- 
ter.   Bee  Edxahthii'i. 
pnireia  Add  (pnr-r«'lk  add),  n.    See  Eirx- 

PniTOOk  (pir'ok),  n.     Same  a*  Parm*. 
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PUS 


•nudl  bag  or  case  in  which  monvj  is  con- 
tained or  carried  in  the  pocket 

Who  ntmh  my /ttrse  tteals  tmsh.  SAmJk. 

2.  A  nun  of  money  offered  as  a  prize  or  ool- 
lected  as  a  present;  as,  to  win  the  pur§B  in  a 
horse-race;  to  make  up  a  pune  as  am«sent 
&  A  specific  sum  of  money:  (a)  in  Tnricey. 
the  sum  of  600  piastres,  or  £i.  iOf.  sterling. 

2)  in  Persia,  the  snm  of  60  tomans,  or 
es.  4s.  7<L  sterling.— 4.  A  treasury;  finances; 
as,  to  exhaust  a  nation's  pttne,  or  the  public 
fwrm.  Shak.— A  long purm,ot  heavy pune, 
wealth ;  riches.  —A  nght  vwrm,  or  empty 
jnirss,  poverty,  or  want  of  resources.  —Sword 
and  puree,  the  military  power  and  wealth 
of  a  nation. 

Pane  (pArsX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  pureed;  ppi*. 
pureing,    L  To  put  in  a  purse. 

I  wtti  go  ead /ur*t  the  AucaMM.        SMaJk. 

2.  To  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles;  to 
knit;  to  pucker. 

Tboo  criedflt  'todccdi' 
And  didsl  contract  txApuru  thy  brow  tofether. 

Slutk. 
Pnnet  (P*rsX  «.C    To  take  purses;  to  rob. 

Ill  purttt  if  that  rabe  me  not,  lU  bet  at  bowling 
alley*.  Bmu.  &■  Ft. 


Pnne-lMArer  (p6rBl>ftr-«rX  n.  One  who 
carries  the  purse  of  another.    Shak, 

Pune-crmb  (pAnlcrab),  n.  A  genus  of  de- 
capodous  crustaceans  (BirgusX  of  the  tribe 
Anomura,  allied  to  the  hermit-crabs.  A 
species,  K  latro,  found  in  the  Mauritius  and 
the  more  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  OcMm, 
is  one  of  the  largest  crustaceans,  being  some- 
times S  to  8  feet  in  length.  It  lesides  on 
land,  often  burrowing  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  liniuff  its  hole  with  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut  husk  and  liying  on  the  nuts, 
which  it  climbs  the  trees  to  procure,  and 
whose  shells  it  breaks  with  great  ingenui^. 

PnneftQ  (ptesYolX  n.  As  much  as  a  purse 
wUlhokL    DrydsfL 

Pnne-moutli  (ptes'mouthX  n*  A  pursed- 
up  mouth.  *Mand  with  her  sweet  pturee- 
mcHik,'    Tenmyeon. 

Pone-net  (ptet'netX  n.  A  net,  the  mouth 
of  which  maj  be  closed  or  drawn  together 
like  a  purse.    Mortimer. 

Porie  pride  (pWpridXn>  Pride  of  money : 
insolenoe  moceeding  from  the  possession  of 
wealth.    Bp.  HatL 

Pnne-prond  (p6rs'proudX  a-  Proud  of 
wealth;  puffed  up  with  the  possession  of 
money  or  riches. 

What  is  M  hateful  to  a  poor  man  as  the  funt' 
>nnM/arrafaaceof  arichonef  Obstrvtr. 

PunerCpArs'teXn.  Lin  the  navy,  the  officer 
who  kept  the  accounts  of  the  ship  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  had  charge  of  the  prori- 

.  sions,  clothing,  par,  Ac. ;  now  called  a  pay- 
master. —S.  In  muUiy,  the  paymaster  or 
cashier  of  a  mine,  and  the  official  to  whom 
notices  of  transfer  are  sent  for  registration 
in  the  cost-book. 

Pone-taking  (p«n'tik-ingX  n.  The  act  of 
stealing  a  purse:  robbing.    SJkaJr. 

Pnnlneee  (pteri-nesX  n.  A  state  of  being 
pursy;  a  state  of  being  short-winded;  short- 
ness of  breath. 

Pnrstret  (ix&rs'iTX  «■    Pursy.    Hottani, 

PonlYeneest  (ptes'lv-nesX  n,  Pursiness. 
Bailey. 

Ponlaln  (ptoslinX  n.    Same  as  Purdane. 

Pnnlane  (pteslinX  n.  (O.Fr.  poreelaine; 
It  eorveUoiia,  from  L.  porcitaea,  purslane.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Portulaca  (P.  oUraoea) 
belonging  to  the  nat  order  Portulaoeai  It 
is  an  annual,  with  fleshy  succulent  leaTCS, 
which  is  naturalised  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  worid.  Purslane  was  formerly 
more  used  than  at  present,  at  least  in  this 
country,  in  salads,  as  a  pot-herb,  in  pickles, 
and  for  garnishing  The  eea^purtlane  is  of 
the  genus  Atriplex.  The  tree  eea  purtlane 
is  Atriptem  kaUmue.  The  isater  purelane 
U  PepUe  Portula, 

Pnnuuie-troe  (p^rslin-trft).  n.  A  popular 
name  of  Portvlocorui  afra,  called  also  Tree- 
purelane,  a  fleshy  shrub  with  many  small, 
opposite,  fleshy,  rounded  leaves.  It  is  a 
native  of  Africa. 

PannaUle(pte-sfi'a-blXa.  Capable  of  being, 
or  fit  to  b^  pursued,  followed,  or  prose- 
cuted. 

Pomyd  (p^r-sfi'alX  n.  The  act  of  pursuing; 
pursuit  *  Quick  imrniai.'  SoutKey.  [Bare.] 

Pnnnanoe  (p^r-sfi'ansXn.  [Prom  tmrtuanl.] 
The  act  of  pursuing  or  prosecuung ;  a  fol- 
lowing out  or  after:  prosecution  or  continued 
exertion  to  reach  or  accomplish  something; 
as,  purftianctf  of  a  design.  'He  being  m 
imrsiianee  of  the  regular  army.'   HotoeU, 


Sermons  are  not  Uke  curious  inciQlries  after  new 
nothinfrs  but/MTfaMMecr  of  old  truths. 

7rr.  TttyUr. 

—In  pureuanee  qf,  In  consequence  of ;  in 
fulfilment  or  execution  of;  as,  tn  pureuanee 
qf  an  order  from  the  commander  in  chiel 

Regretted  that  a  prior  engagemeot  prerented  their 
haviMr  the  honour  of  dfaiinip  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pod- 
snap  M  fursuama  ^  their  kind  invitation. 

DicktHS. 

Ponaant  (pftr-sfi'antX  a.  [Oi  Fr.  poreuiani, 
pourtmanL  See  PUBSUl.]  Done  in  conse- 
quence or  prosecution  of  anything;  hence, 
agreeable;  conformable;  according:  with  to. 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  these  premises. 
pursumnt  t«  the  query  laid  down.  is.  that  the  leamea 
doctor,  in  condesmioi:  Arius,  lias  implicitly  coo* 
demned  himself.  trmitrlattd. 

Pnnnant  (pftr-sfi'antX  adv.  Conformably; 
in  consequence  of:  with  to;  as,  this  messure 
was  adopted  pureuant  to  a  former  resolu- 
tion. 

Ponoantly  (p6r-sfi'ant-liX  adv.  Pursuant ; 
agreeably;  conformably. 

Panne  (pftr-sfl').  et  pret  A  pp.  pureued; 

Hut.  pureuinff.  [O.Fr.  poureuir,  poreuir, 
od.  Fr.  poureuivre-'pour  a  L.  pro,  forwsrd. 
and  euivre,  to  follow,  L.  eequor.  See  SiBK.] 
L  To  follow  with  a  new  to  orertake;  to  fol- 
low with  haste;  to  chase;  as»  to  pureue  a 
hare;  to  jmrtus  an  enemy. 

Then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we /wr/iMtf  them.    SMaJk. 

2.  To  follow  dose;  to  attend ;  to  be  present 
with;  to  accompany.  '  Fortune  jmrtus  thee.' 

Both  here  and  hence /Mm«r  me  lasdng  strife, 
U,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife.  SMaJk. 

8.  To  seek;  to  use  measures  to  obtain;  as,  to 
pureue  a  remedy  at  law. 

We  happiness /wm«r;  we  fly  from  pain.     FrUr. 

4.  To  prosecute;  to  continue;  to  proceed  in; 
to  carry  on;  to  follow  up. 

He  that/MmMC*  evil./Mv«c<A  it  to  his  own  death. 

Protr.  zL  19. 
Thus  flu.  with  roofrh  and  aO-nnable  pen. 
Our  bending  author  hath /wrrtMrf  the  story.  Skak. 

6.  To  follow  as  an  example;  to  imitate. 
The  fsme  of  ancient  matrons  you  >«rxMr.   Drydtn. 

6.  To  proceed  along,  with  a  view  to  some 
end  or  object;  to  follow;  as,  what  course 
shall  we  pureue  t  The  new  l^jslature  pur- 
eued the  course  of  their  predecessors.— 
7.t  To  follow  with  enmity;  to  persecute;  to 
treat  with  hostility;  to  seek  to  injure. 

Wni  you  the  knights 
Shan  to  the  edffe  of  all  extremity 
Purtu*  each  other?  ShaJt. 

Pnnne  ^r'sftX  v.i  pret  pureued;  ppr.  imr- 
euimg.  L  To  go  on;  to  proceed;  to  continue 
in  speaking  or  writing. 

I  have;  furtuu  Cameades,  wondered  diemlsts 
should  not  consider.  .  .  .  B0yU. 

8.  In  lots,  to  follow  a  matter  judicially ;  to 
act  as  a  prosecutor. 

Pnnner  (p6r-sfl'4rX  n.  l.  One  who  pursues 
or  follows;  one  that  chases;  one  that  follows 
in  haste  with  a  view  to  overtake.— 2.  t  One 
who  follows  with  enmity;  a  persecutor. 
*Pwrwiere  of  all  grace,  of  Clirist  and  Chris- 
tians.' 1>aniA  Booere.—Z.  In  Soote  law,  the 
party  who  institutes  and  insists  in  an  ordi- 
nary acti<m;  the  plaintiff. 

Pnrintt  <p6r-sfit7,  n.  [Fr.  poureuUe.  See 
PUK8UB.]  L  The  act  of  ptirsuing  or  follow- 
ing  with  a  view  to  overtake ;  a  following 
wUh  haste,  either  for  sport  or  in  hostility; 
as,  the  pureuU  of  game ;  the  pureuit  of  an 
enemy. —2.  A  following  with  a  view  to  reach, 
accomplish,  or  obtain;  endeavour  to  attain 
to  or  gain ;  as,  the  pureuit  of  happiness  or 
pleasure.  '  The  pureuit  of  knowlec^^  under 
difficulties.'   Brougtiam. 

Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done. 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuii.  SAmJk. 

8.  Course  of  business  or  occupation;  con- 
tinued employment  with  a  view  to  some  end; 
occupation;  employment;  as,  mercantile 
pureuite;  literary  jmrmtte. — 1  nosecution; 
continuance  of  endeavour;  as,  the  pureuit 
of  8  design.— 6.  t  Persecution. 

PnnnlTRntt  (p^br'swi-vantX  v.t  To  pursue; 
to  follow  after.  'Their  navy  was  pureui- 
vanted.*    Fuller. 

PnnnlTant  (p^swi-vantX  n.  [Fr.  potir- 
euivant.  See  Pubsuaht.)  L  A  follower; 
an  attendant  '  The  sole  pureuieant  of  this 
poor  knight'  Longfellow.— 2.  A  state  mes- 
senger ;  an  offioer  who  executes  warrants. 

One  pttrsuttmnt  who  attempted  to  execute  a  war- 
rant there  was  murdered.  Macaulay. 


8.  An  attendant  on  the  heralds;  one  of  the 
third  and  lowest  order  of  heraldic  officers. 
There  are  four  pursuivants  belonging  to 


the  Bmriish  College  of  Arms,  named  Rouge 
Croix,  Blue  Mantle,  Rouge  Dragon,  and  Port- 
eullie.  In  the  court  ox  the  £yon  King-of- 
Arms  in  Scotland,  there  were  formerly  six 

Sursuivants,  vis. :— ITmoom,  Carriek,  Bute, 
lintyre,  Ormond,  and  Dingwall,  but  the 
latter  three  have  been  abolished. 

The  ^rtuivmnit  came  next,  in  number  more. 
And  like  the  heralds,  each  his  scutcheon  bore. 

Pnny  (P^nlX  «•  (O.B.  pureu/e,  stuffed 
about  the  stomach,  short- winded^from  0.  Fr. 
poureiA  also  poulesf,  from  pouroer,  pouleer, 
itfod.Fr.  poueeer,  to  push,  also  to  breathe  or 
pant,  from  L.  puleo,  to  beat  See  Push.] 
Short-winded;  rat  and  short-winded. 

Pmr^  and  important  he  sat  him  down  at  the  table. 

Sir  tr.  Scott. 

Portenanoet  (p^te-nansX  n.  [Shortened 
from  avpurtenanee.l  Appurtenance;  that 
which  belongs  to  anything;  especislly  ap- 

Blied  to  the  pluck  of  an  animal,  or  the  hearty 
ver,  and  lungs. 

Roast  with  fire ;  his  head  with  his  legs,  and  with 
the  purttnanc^  thereof.  jEjl  xii.  9. 

The  shaft  airainst  a  rib  did  Binnce, 

And  gall'd  mm  in  tti^  purttnttnct.      tfudibrm^. 

Pnmlenoe^  Pnmlenoy  (pfi'ru-lens,  pfi'ro- 
len-siX  n.  [L.  puruUntue.  from  pue,  purie, 
matter]  The  state  of  being  purulent;  the 
generation  of  pus  or  matter;  pus. 

Pnmlent  (pfi'm-lentX  a.  Consisting  of  pus 
or  matter;  full  of,  resembling,  or  partalong 
of  the  nature  of  pus. 

Pnmlently(pQ'ni-lent-liXad«.  Inapumlent 
manner. 

Purvey  (pir-viO.  «.«.  [Fr.  pourvoir,  O.Fr. 
proveoir,  porveoir,  from  L.  prooideo,  to  fore- 
see. See  PROViDa]  l.t  To  foresee.  Chau- 
cer.—2,  To  provide;  to  supply;  especially,  to 
provide  or  supply  provisions  or  other  ne- 
cessaries for  a  number  of  persons.  *  Purvey 
thee  a  better  horse.'    Sir  W.  Seott 

Purvey  (pAr-v&'X  «-^  l-  To  provide;  to 
purchase  or  supply  provisions,  espedallv  for 
a  number;  as,  ne  purveyed  for  the  whole 
company.— 2.  To  pander:  with  to. 

Their  turpitude  purotys  t»  their  maUce.     Burke, 

Purveyance  (p«r-vft'ansXn^  Lt  Providence; 
foresight- 2.  Act  of  purveying,  providing, 
furnishing,  or  procuring;  spedflcally,  pro- 
curement of  provisions  or  victuals  for  a 
number  of  persons.— 8.  That  which  is  pur- 
veyed; provisions  or  victuals  provided. 
Speneer.—i.  In  law,  the  royal  prerogative 
or  right  of  pre-emption,  by  which  the  king 
was  authorized  to  bur  provisions  and  ne- 
cessaries for  the  use  of  his  household  at  an 
apprised  value,  in  preference  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  even  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner;  also,  the  right  of  impressing  horses 
and  carriages,  Ac,  for  the  use  of  the  sove- 
reign, a  right  abolished  by  12  Chas.  IL  xxiv. 

The  two  principal  grievances  were  ptirv*3mt$et 
and  the  indoents  of  miUtary  tenure.         HtUUttH. 

Purveyor  (pto-v&'«rX  n.  L  One  who  pur- 
veys or  provides  victuals,  or  whose  business 
is  to  make  provision  for  the  table:  one  who 
supplies  eatables  for  a  number  of  persons; 
a  caterer.— 2.  An  officer  who  fotmerlv  pro- 
vided or  exacted  provision  for  the  king's 
housdiold.— S.  One  who  provides  the  means 
of  gratifyinff  lust;  a  procurer;  a  piinp;  a 
bawd.  A  daieon. —A  rmy  vurveyore,  offi^nv 
charged  with  superinteudiog  the  civil  affairs 
of  armv  hospitals,  as  the  purment  of  men, 
procurmg  provisions,  medical  comforts,  bed- 
ding, ^. 

Purview  (pirMlXn.  [Norm,  and  O.Fir.  pour- 
veu,  pttmeu.  Mod.  Fr.  pourvu,  provided, 
trom  pourvoir.  SeePURVBT.]  l.t  Primarily, 
a  condition  or  proviso.  Bacon.— Z  In  law, 
the  body  of  a  statute  or  that  part  which  be- 
gins with  'Be  it  enacted,'  as  distinguished 
from  the  preamble.—^  'The  limit  or  scope 
of  s  statute;  the  whole  extent  of  its  inten- 
tion or  provisions.— 4  limit  or  sphere  of 
authority;  scope. 

In  determining  the  extent  of  faiformation  required 
to  the  exercise  of  a  particular  authority,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  objects  within  the  furvUw  of 
that  authority.  Madison. 

The  amount  of  certainty  itself  roust,  if  not  capri- 
ciously assumed,  be  borrowed  from  evidence  depen- 
dent 00  material  conditions  beyond  the  purview  of 
formal  science.  Sir  IV.  Hamilfn. 

Pus  (pusX  ^MI^ .  from  same  root  as  in  putrid, 
putrefy.]  The  white  or  yellowish  matter 
round  in  abscesses,  and  formed  upon  the 
surfaces  of  what  are  termed  healthy  sores. 
It  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and 
when  viewed  by  a  microscope  it  appears 
composed  of  translucent  globules,  floating 
in  a  colourless  fluid. 


ch,  e^ain;     th.  So.  lodk;     g.  go;     hjob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     VB,  then;  tb.  fAin;     w,  t0ig;    wh,  whig;   th,  arure.— See  KMT, 
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PUT 


Pumitt  (ptk'iin),  n.  In  ane.  armour,  the 
gorget,  or  •  rabstitate  for  it    FairhoU. 

POMyitm  (pa'zi-izm).  vi.  The  name  given 
collectiyely  to  certain  doctrines  promnl> 
gated  by  Dr.  Pu$eu,  an  eminent  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  Bngland,  in  conjunction 
with  other  diiinet  of  Otiord,  in  a  series  of 
pamphlets,  entitled  'Tracts  for  the  Times.' 

See  TRAOrABULMIBIC. 

Puseylstia  Puseylstical  (pQ-zi-istlk.  po- 
xi-isrik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pusey- 
ism  or  Tractarianism  (which  see). 

Piueylte  (pli'zi-Itl  n.  A  person  adhering 
to  the  opinions  or  doctrines  specially  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  coadjutors ;  a 
Tractarian. 

Push  (push),  v.t  [O.E.  puif0,  from  Fr. 
voutier,  O.n*.  poulaer,  from  L,  puUo,  to 
beat,  a  freq.  from  peUo,  ptUtum,  to  beat,  to 
drive,  whence  expel,  and  other  verbs  in 
-peL  ptUee,  ptdtate.}  1.  To  press  against 
with  force ;  to  drive  or  impel  by  pressure ; 
or  to  endeavour  to  drive  bv  steady  pressure, 
without  striking :  opposed  to  draw.  *  Pueh 
him  out  of  doors.'  Shak.  'Sidelong  had 
vuehed  a  mountain  from  his  seat'  MiUon.— 
2.  To  butt;  to  strike  with  the  head  or  horns. 

If  the  ox  shall  /mxA  a  man-serrant  or  maid-ser- 
rant  ...  the  ox  snail  be  stoned.  Ex.  xxi.  33. 

8.  To  press  or  urge  forward ;  to  advance  by 
exertions;  as,  to  push  on  a  work. 

He  forewarns  his  care 
With  rales  to/ush  his  fortune  or  to  bear. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  enforce  or  to  press,  as  in  argument;  to 
drive  to  a  conclusion;  as,  io  push  an  argu- 
ment to  the  farthest 

We  are  /uthtd  for  an  answer.         Sv(fie. 

5.  To  impel;  to  drive. 

Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are 
af>t  to  procure  honour  to  the  actor.  Sfectmtor. 

6.  To  importune;  to  press  with  solicitation; 
to  tease.  Johnton.—7.  To  prosecute  or  fol- 
low closely  and  energetically;  as,  to  puih  a 
trade. 

Piull  (push),  v.i  1.  To  make  a  thrust ;  as, 
to  push  witn  the  horns  or  with  a  sword. 

Lambs  .  .  .  >mxA  with  their  foreheads  before  the 
budding  of  a  horn.  Addison. 

2.  To  make  an  effort 

At  length 
Both  sides  resolved  Xo/usk,  we  tried  our  itremfth. 

DryatH. 

&  t  To  make  an  attack. 

At  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  kinrof  the  south 
>iaA  at  him.  I>an.  xi.  4a 

4  To  burst  out,  as  a  bud  or  shoot— 5.  To 
press  one's  self  onward  or  forward;  to  force 
one's  way,  as  in  society  or  business. 

A  woman  cannot /uxA  at  the  bar.  or  in  the  church, 
or  in  business.  Jt*/.  Jiev. 

—To  pttsh  on,  to  drive  or  urge  one's  course 

f orwsra ;  to  hasten. 

The  rider /K/A«tf«M  at  a  rapid  pace.    SirU^.Seett. 

Push  (push),  n.  L  The  act  of  pushing  or 
pressing  against ;  a  short  pressure  or  force 
applied;  a  thrust,  calculated  either  to  over- 
turn something  or  set  it  in  motion.  '  To  give 
it  the  first  push.*  Addison,— 2.  An  assault 
or  attack;  a  forcible  onset;  a  vigorous  effort 

Exact  reformation  is  not  to  be  expected  at  the  first 
/MxA.  Mittpn. 

One  vigorous  push,  one  general  assault  will  force 
the  enemy  to  cry  out  for  quarter.  Addison. 

8.  An  emergency;  a  trial;  an  extremity. 

Tis  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend,  but  when 
It  comes  to  the/MxA.  it  is  no  more  than  talk. 

Sir  R.  VEstrmnrt. 

4.  Persevering  energy;  the  quality  which 
enables  one  to  force  himself  onward  or  for- 
ward; enterprise;  as.  he  has  plenty  of  push; 
he  failed  from  want  of  mih.    [CoUoa.]— 

5.  A  pustule ;  a  pimple.  Baxon.  [Obsolete 
and  provincial  English.}— Pti«A  of  an  arch. 
See  Thrust  qfan  Arch  imder  Thrust. 

Puilier  (pusn'ir).  n.    One  who  pushes;  one 

who  drives  forward. 
Piialiiiig(  pushing  X»-   Pressing  forward  in 

business;  enterpiising;  eneiigetic;  vigorous. 

There  are  three  periods  in  the  career  ctti  pushing 
woman.  Sat.  Rev. 

PuBliliigly  (push'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  pushing. 

vigorous,  eneraetic  manner. 
Pushpin  (pusH'pin).  n.    A  child's  play  in 

whicn  pins  are  pushed  alternately ;  putpin. 
PoibtO,  Pushtoo  (push'td,  push'tOX  n.  The 

language  of  the  Afghans. 

Captain  Raverty  considers  that  although  oo  num- 
erouf  points  the  Puskto  bears  a  great  wnilarity  to 
the  Semitic  and  Iranian  languages,  it  is  totally 
different  in  construction,  and  in  idiom  also,  from  any 
of  the  lndu>S«nscrit  dialects.  Cjtc.  Hindus. 

PnsUt  (pfi'sUX  a.  [L.  pmXOMLS,  rwj  UtUe.] 
Very  little.    Baeon. 


Pnsnianlintty  (pa^siMa-nim^a-tiX  n.  [Fr. 
pusillammiU;  JL.L.  pusiUanimitas.]     The 

auality  of  being  pusillanimous;  want  of 
liat  firmness  and  strength  of  mind  which 
constitutes  courage  or  fortitude;  weakness 
of  spirit;  cowardliness;  that  feebleness  of 
mind  which  shrinks  from  trifling  or  imagin- 
ary dangers;  timidity.  '  Tho  Uver  white  and 
pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice.'   Shak. 

It  Is  obvious  to  distinguish  between  ...  an  act  of 
/nsiUanimi^  und  an  act  of  great  modesty  or  humil- 
ity.  South. 

PmrtllanlTnims  (pa-sillan'im-us),  a,  JFr. 
pusiUanime;  L.L.  pusiUanimis—pusiUus, 
very  little,  from  pusus,  little,  same  root  as 
puer,  a  boy,  and  animus,  the  mind.  See 
ruERiLK  and  Animatb.]  1.  Destitute  of 
strength  and  firmness  of  mind:  wanting  in 
courage,  bravery,  and  fortitude;  being  of 
weak  courage;  mean-spirited;  faint-hearted; 
cowardly:  applied  to  persons. 

He  became  pusillaninums,  and  was  easOv  ruAed 
with  every  little  passion  within.  Wcodward. 

2.  Proceeding  from  weakness  of  mind  or 
want  of  courage ;  timid.  '  Fearful  and  pu- 
tiUanimous  counsels.'  Jtocon.— Stk.  Cow- 
ardly, dastardly,  mean-spirited,  faint-heart- 
ed, timid.  weaL  feeble. 

Posillanlmoasly  (pa-sil-lan'im-us-li).  adv. 
In  a  pusillanimous  manner;  mean-spirited- 
ly; with  want  of  courage. 

Pnatllanlmonsness  (pfi-sil-lanlm-us-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  pusillanim- 
ous; pusillanimity. 

Puss  (pub),  n.  [A  widely  spread  name  for 
the  cat  D.  poes,  L.6.  puus,  Gael  and  Jr. 
pus.  Wedgwood  thinks  that  it  is  imitative 
of  the  spitting  of  a  cat  The  hare  is  so 
called  from  resembling  a  cat  ]  L  The  f ond- 
Ung  name  of  a  cat— 2.  A  hare. 

Thou  shalt  not  give  fuss  a  hint  to  steal  awav— we 
must  catch  her  in  ner  form.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

8.  A  sort  of  pet  name  sometimes  applied  to 
a  child  or  young  woman. 

Puss-moth  ( pus'moth  X  n.  Cerura  vinula, 
a  handsome,  large-bodied  Britidi  moth, 
which  is  best  known  by  its  beautiful  cocoon. 
The  mouth  of  this  habitation  is  guarded  by 
stiff  haira  which  converge  to  a  pointy  so  as 
to  allow  the  inclosed  moth  to  escape,  but  to 
prevent  any  other  creature  from  gaining  ad- 
mission. 

Pussy  (PQsl).  n.    Diminutive  of  Ptiu. 

Pustular  (pus'td-ldr),  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of.  constituted  by,  or  proceeding  from 
a  pustule  or  pustules;  accompanied  by  pus- 
tuiea  'A  venr  teasing  pustular  disease  of 
the  skin,  usually  called  a  boa'  Sir  T.  Wat- 
son. 

Pustulate  (pus'tfi-UtX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  pus- 
tulated;  ppr.  pustulating.  [L.  pustulatus. 
See  PusTULK.  J  To  form  into  pustules  or 
blisters.  'The  blains  pustulated  to  afflict 
his  body.'    Staekhouse. 

Pustulate  (pus'tfi-Ut),  a.  in  6ot  covered 
with  fflandular  excrescences  like  pustules. 

Pustulatlon  (pus-tfi-la'shonX  n.  The  for- 
mation or  breaking  out  of  spustulet.  Dun- 
glisan. 

Pustule  (pus'tfilX  ti.  [Fr.  vuituJU:  L.  pus- 
tula,  a  form  of  vusula,  a  blister  or  pimple] 

1.  In  med.  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with 
an  Inflamed  base,  containing  pus.  Dungli- 
son.— 2.  In  hoi.  a  pimple  or  little  blister.— 
Maliqnant  pustule,  a  pustule  resulting  from 
blood  poisoning. 

Pustulopora  ( pus-tfi-lop'o-ra  ),  n.  [L.  mo- 
tula,  a  blister,  and  porus,  a  passage  or  cnan- 
neL]  In  geol.  a  common  tubular  branched 
polvEOon  of  the  chalk  formation. 

Pustulous  (pns'tfi-lusX  a.  [L.  ptotulona.] 
Full  of  or  covered  witn  pustules. 

Pat  (put),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  p%U;  ppr.  putting. 
[Of  Celtic  origin:  W.  ptvUo,  Armor,  pouta, 
OaeL  put,  to  poke  or  tnrust  ]  1.  To  place, 
set,  lay.  deposit,  bring,  or  cause  to  be  in 
any  potttion,  plaioe,  or  situation. 

Yoa/atf  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 

ShaJk, 

And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastwards  in 
Eden ;  and  tliere  he  >m/  the  man  whom  he  had 
formed.  Gen.  iL  8. 

2.  To  bring  to,  or  place  in  any  state  or  con- 
dition ;  as,  to  put  to  shame;  to  put  to  si- 
lence; to  jm<  to  death. 

/W  roe  hi  a  surety  with  thee       JobxvtLs. 

Bat  as  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  #n/  in  trust 
with  the  gospel,  even  so  we  speak,      i  Thes.  it.  4. 

This  qnestioo  asked 
PuU  me  In  doubt.  MiUon. 

S.  To  apply,  as  in  any  effort  exercise,  or 
use. 


The  great  difference  in  the  notions  of  manlrind  is 
from  the  different  use  thej/tU  tlieir  faculties  to. 


4.  To  oblige;  to  force;  to  constrain;  to  push 
to  action. 

Thank  him  who  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge. 

We  are  /W  to  prove  things  which  can  hardly  be 
made  plainer.  TiitHsmn. 

6.  To  incite;  to  entice;  to  urge. 

These  wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief,  to  leed 
their  lusts  and  extravagances.  Swfi/t. 

6.  To  set  before  one  for  consideration,  de- 
liberati(»i,  Judgment,  acceptance,  or  rejec> 
tion;  to  propose;  to  <^er;  as,  XopfuX  a  esue; 
to  put  a  question. 

The  question  originally  put  and  disputed  In  pub- 
lic schools  was.  whether  under  any  pretest  whittao- 
ever.  it  may  be  lawful  to  resist  mt  supreaie  tama^ 
trate.  Swifi, 

7.  To  state  or  express  in  language;  to  utter. 

These  verses,  originally  Gredc,  wtxtput  in  Latia. 

8. t  To  lay  down;  to  give  up;  to  surrender. 

No  man  hath  more  love  than  this,  that  a  nwnpnf 
his  life  for  his  friends.  UuJbt^0(r. 

9.  To  cast  or  throw,  as  a  heavy  stone,  with 
an  upward  and  forward  motion  of  the  arm. 
[Scotch.]— 10.  To  push  with  the  head  or 
horns;  to  butt;  to  push  or  thrust  generally. 
[Scotch.]    [In  these  two  senses  pronounced 

8ut]— ro  put  about,  (a)  nauL  to  change 
le  course  of.  0>)  To  put  to  inconvenience; 
as,  he  was  much  put  about  bv  that  occur- 
rence.—To  put  an  end  to,  to  stop ;  to  bring 
to  a  conclusion. 

This  war  was  put  oh  end  to  by  tke  interventioo  of 
England  and  Prussia.  SroHghmim, 

—To put  away,  (a)  to  renounce;  to  discard; 

toexpeL 

Put  oMn^y  the  strange  gods  wliich  your  Cstbeis 
served.  Josn.  sziv.  14. 

(b)  To  divorce. 

Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  fut  awtn  his  wifet  .  .  . 
Moses  suffered  to  write  a  bill  of  divorcemeait,  and 
put  her  mm^.  Mark  s.  a.  4. 

—  To  put  back,  (a)  to  hinder;  to  delsgr. 

(p)  To  restore  to  the  original  place,    (e)  To 

set,  as  the  hands  of  a  dock,  to  an  earlier 

hour. 

When  you  cannot  get  dinner  ready. /m/  tfi«  deck 
baa.  Swift. 

(d)  To  refuse;  to  say  nay  to. 

Coming  from  thee,  I  could  aot  put  him  Aac*.    Skmt. 

—To  put  by,  (a)  to  tarn  away;  to  divert 
'  Smilmg  put  tne  question  by. '    Tennyson. 

The  design  of  the  evil  one  is  to  put  tibee  Jy  tnm 
thy  spiritual  employment.  yer.  Tajlor. 

A  fright  hath  put  by  an  ague  fit.  Gorm. 

(6)  To  thrust  aside 

Just  QoAputby  th*  unnatural  blow.       ComUy. 

(e)  To  place  in  safe  keeping;  to  save  <^  store 
up;  as,  to  mU  by  something  for  a  rainv  day. 
—ToptU  down,  (a)  to  repress;  to  cmsn;  as, 
to  put  down  a  party,  (b)  To  degrade;  to 
deprive  of  authority,  power,  or  place.  (e)tTo 
bnng  into  disuse. 

Sugar  hath /M/iAmfM  the  use  of  hooey.    3mam. 

(d)  To  confute;  to  silence. 

Mark  now  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  yoa  down. 

(e)  To  write;  to  subscribe;  as,  to  put  one's 

name  down  for  a  handsome  sum.— 7V>  put 

forth,  (a)  to  propose;  to  offer  to  notice. 

Samson  said,  I  will  wmptU  forth  a  riddle  to  yen. 

Judg.  xiv.  ta. 

(0)  To  stretch  out;  to  reach. 
He  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  her.    Gen.  vB.  % 

(e)  To  shoot  out;  to  send  out,  as  a  sprout 

'  They  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves.'  Bmeem. 

(d)  To  exert;  to  bring  into  action. 

In  honouring  Cod,put  forth  all  thy  strmith. 

^Fer  Tavlar, 

ie)  To  publish,  as  a  book.— 2V>  vut  in,  (a)  to 

Introduce  among  othen;  to  interposei 

Give  me  leave  to  put  in  a  word  to  tell  yoo,  that  I 
am  glad  you  allow  us  different  degrees  01  worth. 

yormny  CoUitr. 

Qf)  To  insert;  as,  to  put  in  a  passsge  or 
clause ;  to  p%U  in  a  scion.  (0)  To  oondoct 
into  a  harbour.— 7o  put  in  mwid,  to  remind; 
to  call  to  remembrance. 

Hb  highness  >*tf  him  in  mind  of  the 
had  made  the  day  before. 

—To  put  in  practice,  to  apply;  to  make  use 

of;  to  exercise. 

Neither  gods  nor  man  wHl  ffive  cenaent. 
To  put  tnproftia  your  ucjust  intent. 

—To  put  in  the  pin,  to  give  over;  to 
continuing  a  certain  line  of  conduct, 
daily  bad  conduct    [Vulgar  or  oolloq.  ] 

He  had  two  or  three  times  leaohred  to  better 
self  and  to  put  in  the  pin.  Jfayhew. 


nu,  fir,  fat,  fftU;       mft.  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not,  move;     tfibe,  tub,  b^ll;     oil,  pound;      ti,  8c.  abune;      S»  8c.  fsyi 


—To  put  if.  (a)  to  Uks  from  oi 


A) To  tnmuldstRinKpiiTpoMordomud: 
to  defeat  or  dslmj  bj  uflltca. 

<<)  To  daUri  to  detsT ;  lo  pottpoas;  (o  pro- 
id)  To  out  fdlMtontlf;  blcuHlob«^^ 
suUtad  or  rsoelTMlj  M,  to  p>tt  ^  ■  conntar- 
tait  coin  or  noU :  to  jml  (^  uma  nlMUibls 
nportaorlannilanitlWDCT,  Swift.  (*)  To 
\_  Tke  dothkn  ax  >■!  i^ 

</)  To  nuh  from  lud:  M,  (0  pM  of  tbt 
bnat— T>fH)toiioriipi»i,<a)tolnir«twltta, 
'Braid  tout.uid 


put  en  K  gme  c( 


(a)  To  Impoae;  to  la 


(/)To  tanar  latan;  to  brini  iDloacUon 
or  lua;  u,  to  put  on  ntor  or  (Uuu;  tointt 
mora  meo  on  ■  Joh.  (a)  In  tOH,  to  mt  on; 
to  iDbmlt  to:  to  ehallaiua  the Tordlct  of : 
«,  tb*  dataadut  ntCt  ElnueU  u|mii  th* 
coDatrr,  that  Ii.  WD]  plead  not  frnllti  ud  id 
to  Mti.    (A)  To  UHtlgHte;  to  indls. 


to  cbacti  to  trick. 


pUce  at  liitar«rt;  to  lend  at 

(c)To  nUngnlihi  m,  to  put  out  ■  candla, 
ujnp,  or  llr«, 
/W«i(tlu%)il.uii)IbeE>KfniftlK%lit    Slut. 

gl  ToihiMt  forth,  ai  a  bud  orniroiit:  aa, 
nit  out  laavea.    {.)  To  ailand]  to  raaoH 
ont;  to  protrude. 

(/)  To  pnUlah ;  to  make  pabUc ;  u.  to  put 
out  ■  pamphlet. 

(ir)  To  DOnfiuo;  to  dlaooncett;  to  Intempt; 
aa,  to  put  one  «iC  tn  raadliur  or  apeaUiiR. 

To  put  near,  (o)  to  plaea  In  authorltr  otbt. 
tfi)  To  nfar;  to  aead. 


(t)Toraferto:  to  aipoas.     'When  our  unl- 
Tanalatatowuputtahaiard.'   Crydan. 


I  ikd  be  liud  >«»  ir  to  liriiii  DrHiraE 
—Towut  ai4  kani  tviotunto),  (a)toappl]r; 
to  take  bold;  to  baglo;  to  nsdartaka, 

<»)  To  take  or  niu  h  In  tbelt;  to  atoL  '' 

On  ht  tun  /Z<I!r  i*K^  wuiUi  ndclilwH'i 


— Tq  put  to  a  rtaud,  to  _.-,. _, 

oliataclaB  or  difllculdea.— To  put  Is  righu 
to  arrange  In  an  ordarl;  eanditlon;  to  uiof 


dar.  'Putt^  Mm  (s  rigUt—a 
tloa  baperfonned  until  oxemplanci 
■  wMk'  ULLtOaiL—ToputOiiti 


form  an  opinion  thetson ;  Co  Infer  Itom 
IlTOD  premlBea. 

Pid/iiyf  /Mu  aiU  Umt  l^wlMrr—COIB.hlLjllB  under 

•ucli  Rinrud  IS  UlB  reecho  tUi  imiig  uiipl- 

—Teput  (0  Iriolorm  trM,(a)to  bring  bo- 
foi«  a  court  ud  Jurr  for  examnatlon  and 
dacltlon.  (H  To  bilna  to  a  teat ;  (o  trj. - 
7*0  put  b?giiitr,  tonnUai  to  place  Injoita- 
paalUoBDrcomblnatiDn.— TopuCiw.Cii)!  to 
pata  onaTsnged;  tooverlooki  oottopunlab 


iT;aa,lo|iuttifialure.  AMiton. 

(/>To  pack;  lo  itore  no,  aa  for  prcaem- 

Uon :  M.  to  put  up  beef  or  pork  In  caika. 
if)  To  falda  or  lay  aaldai  lo  place  oat  of 

Wtay  »  earneeUj  Hek  r«<  ID/ftf  J«/ tlwt  Eetler  I 

a)  To  pnt  into  fta  ordinary  pUo«  wban  not 
xaOt  M  a  iword  in  Ita  acabbard,  a  nnrae 
Inthepookat.  '/W  tbj  lirordup.'  Siat. 
■Pvt  up  thy  gold."  aiiak.  'We  may  put 
uponrplpaa' 5kat  (0  To  give  antartaln- 
ment  to;  to  acmmmodale  irllh  lodgliig;  aa, 
I  can  put  yon  up  tot  a  nl^t. 

l-ieuiuit  reH  bene*]  «>I«>|  (cutheriwnt 

uni  >••'  ucbodii  bu  Iba  doot.        Sir  W,  Sail. 

— ^  put  up  la,  to  glTe  InbinuUan  ratpoct- 

;  to  make  aoqnalnlod  wllb ;  to  anlaln ; 

Hach ;  aa.  ba  put  me  i4>  to  a  tblDg  or 

;  ve  wen  put  up  to  tbe  trick  or  dodge. 


The  np  debihteth  mcee  In 

£ToatMir;tadtrecttbai 
—To  put/orth,  (a 


wltfaont  recompenae.  pi 
uent;  lo  pockel   ' — 

ont  oppoaltlon  o 


aurmariiiE  or  gnunbUngi 
put  up  mth  bad  fare. 

ivm/.  —    i'  A  foKod  action  to  aTold 

elhing;  an  action  of  diatreaa. 

n*  at  cudi,  played  generally  by  two 
lut  aometimea  byuiree,  and  often 


utily  three  carda  ate  dealt  oat  at  a  time. 
Whoerer  galna  all  the  tricki  or  tvo  out  of 
ttarea,  count*  Htc  point*,  which  are  game. 

Pol  {pat),  n.  (Scotch.)  1.  The  act  of  throw- 
ing a  atone  abovo-hand ;  a  ttarutt ;  a  pnth. 
£  In  goU.  a  ihorl  careful  iLroke  wltb  the 
view  of  drlvlag  the  ball  Into  the  hole. 

Put,  Putt  (pntX  n-  |W.  put,  a  abort  thick 
penon.)  A  ruitlc:  a  clown;  a  allly  fellow;  a 
almpleton;  au  oddity.     T/mttrraj/, 

Pnt  CP^'X  "■  [O  **■  !"'''•  putain,  ■  itrum- 
pet.]    A  abumpet;  a  proacltnte. 

I%t««  (pa'lij),  n.     [Sea  PUT  a 


iralcadon  oi 


M^l'utlo 

part  of  a  female, 

PntamenOXt-ti'men).  H.  IL.,  aihelL]  In 
bot.  the  inner  coat  or  ihell,  or  atone  of  a 
fnilt:  commonly  called  the  endoearp. 

Pattniim  (ptftan-lon  X  ».  [O.Pr  puMn- 
<eiiu.  Bee  Put,  b  itmmpet.]  CatCcmaiy 
lawdneaaorproatltntlonoCatemale.  Battiu. 

rrnXOn  tpO'ta-Uv).  a.    [¥r.  putatV.  L  pu- 

eontpuu),]  Suppoaed;  reputed;  commonly 
thought  or  deemed;  ea,  Uie  pulaCtH  faUier 


Patohoek,  Patobik  (pat^hok',  put^hnkO, 
tL  A  fragrant  root  nied  In  China  for  buro- 
Ing  aa  Incenaa.  It  la  produced  by  a  niedea 
of  Arlatolochla  (A.-neutvUatira),  a  natlte  ol 
Nlngpo  and  other  parte  of  China. 

PntMl (pat6«l). n.  [L.pitMat,fiompul«it, 

■"  An  tnoloaara  (urronndlng  ■  well  U> 

falling  into  it;  i 


In  the  Britlih  HDeoum. 


ThMa  la  a  roi 

made  of  maruie,  wnun  waa  louno  among 
the  rulna  of  TCberiua*  Tllla*  In  Capna. 
Aroand  the  edge  at  the  top  may  be  aeen  tlie 
maika  of  the  ropca  naed  In  dtawtag  np 
water  from  the  well 

Pntdl  (piife-tl).  n.  A  broad  Hat-boUomed 
boat,  naed  lor  tianipottlng  the  pnidacta  of 
Upper  Bengal  down  the  Oaagea.  It  la  from 
40  to  U  feet  long,  lightly  made,  aud  capablo 


BetUa/hl.ArrA.  Satat. 

(M  To  leave  a  port  or  haven. 
'  Tboy  have  put/ortk  the  haven. ' 
Shak.—To  put  <».  (a)  lo  enter 

'The  abip  put  in  at  Samoa.' 
Pop:  n)  To  oiler  a  claim.— 
To  ntaj  te  for.  lo  pnt  In  a  claim 

i'iMlf;loatand 


—re  put  of,  to  leave  land. 

—To  put  m,  to  haaten  notion;  to  drive  vehe- 
mently. —To  put  eear,  to  aall  over  or  actoaa- 
—  To  put  to  (M.  to  aet  aall ;  to  begin  a  voy- 
age; to  advance  hito  the  ocean.  'Mot  put 
loan,  but  aafe  on  ahaie  abide'  Drydtn.— 
To  put  up,  (a)  to  take  lodgluca;  to  lodge ; 

Swe  put  up  at  the  Oolden&aU.    (bplo 
a  one'!  aelf  at  a  candidate. 

—To  put  up  to,  lo  advance  to;  tovimiach. 

WHtlUihe/Mrii^Umjhini; 
The  mnim  kept  Iheii  dbunce  due.      Smtfl, 
—To  put  up  leitJt,  (a)  lo  overlook  or  anSer 


of  conveying  a  heavy  cano.  The  pulali  Ii 
aannoonted  by  a  large  flat-lopped  abed. 

ilngle  laigs  aqnare  aalL 
Pntarle,t  «.    I^.l    Harlotry;  whoredom. 

PatU  (piftld),  a.  [L.  putufw,  from  pufto, 
to  liave  an  111  amall;  raotpu,  whence  putrid, 
PH».1  L  Mean;  low;  worthleaa  ■Putid 
lablea  andridlculonallctlona.'  Jer.  I^hrr, 
1.  foul;  dirty;  dlagniUng. 

Pattdlty,  PatUnsM^  (pfl-tld'i-U,  pb'tid- 


rt  irieoeaof 


eh,efcatD:     (li,So.Iaok;     i.po;     l.job:     h.Fr.ton;     ng,alivi     TB.  Eken;     tb,  lUn;    w,  trig;     «h,ttUs;     ah,  amis.— See  Kit. 


FUTUXl-HOLS 

7 UneOoorotaiokaold.  Tbajue 
n^t  uiffteft  to  thfl  wftU,  one  and 
I  uie  ladgenot  tbs  ■c*ffold,  and 


FoUtw-boIs  <piit'log-Ml),  n.    Ooa  ol  ■ 
■erl«  at  im&U  bolu  tcK  In  «  wall  ti>  admit 


..)■  eadior  tba  pntJogi.    I 
Put-off  Cpnt-oFin,   la  «; 


ffiS' 


«0  (pnttt),  n. 
msat  troDi  U 


ih  mads  from  fl< 


madi  ealssmsd  b;  tha  Slnghalaie. 


Tlia  polecat  ia  P.  fieUdui,  the  v«aiel  P, 
mmrii,  the  itoat  or  ennlne  P.  Mermmea. 
Tui  nam  ■■  mure  oammonlT  btowo  at 


Piltoiir,t  1-  {FromjnU, 
PnVpta  (pot'plnV  1 
at  pvt-jrm.  doting  o 


The  chlldlib  game 
PuMA-pin.    'PlMdng 


rftl«pu- 


trefacllie   pncoH ;    hiiiDg    i 

Patrefitallon(FO-trt-fak'thea), .-  . 

lEin.  I  1.  Tb»  act  or  procen  of  putreli' 
tnc;  the  decorapoeition  of  animal  and  Tags- 
taSle  aulntuHHt  attanded  by  the  efolatkn 
ot  [Mid  gaiei.  Br  thla  pnwaaa  nch  •ub- 
itanoaa  an  tedneed  either  to  much  more 
•bnple  componnda,  or  to  thalr  original  >epa- 
ratealanunla.  The  potrefacUoa,  orpntre- 
[actfTe  fermentation  of  anltaal  •obetancea, 
la  nniallr  attended  bj  more  tatld  and  Dox- 
'  lona  eihalaCtODl  Uua  theee  arliliig  from 
ftgetable  prodocta,  arlaing  cUelljr  troa  the 
more  abnndaat  praience  of  nitrogen  In  the 
former.  The  fonoaUen  ot  unmonla,  or  of 
.mi..M.i^ai  compoandi,  la  ■  characterlitlc 
ot  moit  saiea  ot  animal  putrefactloa.  while 


hjdrogen  ai 
'ettedhjdroj 


(oraud,  eipedallf  eai^retted 
nther  with  oompllealed  and  etten  highly 
Idleetloai  itpoan  or  gaaee.  id  which  nu- 
phnr  and  pheepbonu  are  frequently  dla- 
canied.  Theae  patrefacUve  efflavla  are  for 
the  moit  part  WKlly  deeompowd  or  ren* 
dered  innocuoui  hy  the  agency  ef  chlortne: 
benoe  tbe  Importance  of  that  aubetance  aa 
apowaTtnl  aod  rapidly  acting  dialDlecUnt, 
The  rapidity  of  pabelactlon  and  the  natnre 
ol  it*  prodncU  are  to  a  great  extent  inllD- 
enced  by  temperatura,  moiitnra,  and  aeecaa 
ol  air.  A  ttmperatnre  between  SD*  and  80*, 
n  doe  denee  a  hnmldlty  and  free  acceai  ol 
air»  are  the  elrcnmitancea  n~  ''~ 

pRtceedimoatrapldly.    Hem 

tion  ot  the  air  and  moliture.  or  the  1 
-■  cold,  aalt.  lugar,  tpleea.  Ai 


poaltlon 


Ig  putreficUi 


promote  potrelactl 


PntnllMtlTeiMBiiCpfl-trS-fakrtlT-Dea),  i 


HMtlTeiMBe  (pfl-trS-fk 
of  being  putrabctive. 
y^ati6-D),  v.t.  preL  A 


jaeio — putru,  pntrld,  and  Jaeio,  to  i 
SeeFDTBm.]  L  To  render  potrld;  to 
to  decay  with  an  olTenalTe  odour ;  to  i 


S.  To  oormpti  to  make  tonL    [Ban.  ] 

Thty  would  boltdDkud/iifr^UiffBiT.     SJtatr 

PntrBtr<pa'tr8-fr),e.i  To  become  putrid! 
todecaynitbafntldtmell:  toroL  'Wounda 
and  bruliei.  andputr^^n^  aorea,'  la.  L  6. 
See  PcTBBraoTion. 

yruar  nitaanca  mil,  nunc  ^pta  fMrgyOBi 
(pO-tmfenip.  n.    The  itate  of 


Putreudbla  (patrei'al-bU  a.  Capable  of 
being  putnOed;  liable  to  become  putrid; 
aa,  putnmibie  luhatancea 

Putna  (pH'trtd),  0.  (Ft.  putridi,  L  jmlri- 
duJ.  from  putrit,  rotten,  vutreo,  to  rot, 

a  from  pvtee,  to  itlnk  (whence  alao 
from  a  not  pu.  Ken  alao  In  L  piu, 
in,  matter;  Ii.  puCar.  atlaUng:  Sb. 
my'  {o  rot;  the  aame  root  producing  alao 
ti/imLi  1.  In  a atate  ol  decay  or  putrefac- 
■'—    — ^ibltlDg  pulrefactif-    -'^ 


,-,Jlng  from  putrefaction  or  pertaining  to 
It;  a«,  BpulrW  aoent.— />utrid /*e*r,  lyphue 
or  apotlMi  terer.  — J^ilTid  ton  ihnat,  a 
gnngrenau*  tnHammatlOD  ol  the  throat, 
pharyni,  Ac 

PatrUltT  (pa-trid1-ti>  n.  The  lUte  of 
being  putrfd;  cormptlon:  rotlennem;  that 
which  la  puthd. 


..■idilu.    — , .... 

Putmartlon  tpO'tri-n-k*'»hon), »,    Pntre- 

Putirt (patrlVo.    Rotten,    Marilm. 
PntttputX-    *-' •■•' 


PnttsrUtufer}.  >>. 

!:.  One  who  pnah 


le  who  nute  or  placea 
iB  imall  wagon*  in  i 


!:.  One  who  pnahea  the  ■mall  wagon*  in 
coal-mine  and  the  tike.— &  (puftr).  One  < 
the  oluba  med  In  playtng  golf.  It  ti  u^  ~ 
used  tor  maUng  ihoit  itrokca  with  1 


Putter-out  (pnfer-ont),  n.  One  who  lor- 
merly  depoaited  money  on  going  abroad,  on 
coaditloii  of  tecelvlDg  a  lery  much  larger 
ium  on  hia  nturn,  tbt  money  being  for- 
felted  In  caaa  ol  hit  non-ntum.  Tbli  mode 
of  gambling  waa  practised  In  the  nlgns  of 
Elizabeth  and  Jamea  I.  On  dangerous  ei- 
pedltioDitbemoneyTecelTedwaisometlmea 
aa  much  as  Ato  pounds  for  every  pound  de- 


PatUnC'ItOlU  (pntTng-aWn),  n.  In  Scot- 
land, a  beany  atone  to  be  thrown  with  the 
hand,  raised  and  thniit  forward  from  tJie 


PattOOk  (pot'tok),  n.  [According  to  akeat 
from  pout^poutt,  and  hawk,  the  chicken 
hawk.]    1.  nie  common  kite;  the  glead  or 


i.  The 
Pattock-shitnidi  (pi 


biuurd  IBulto  niiearit). 


FUZZOLAHA 

Pat^  Oinftl).  n.    [Fr.  poUe,  caldnad  I 

brass.  Ac.  putty  powder,  from  pet,  a  f 
because  put^  powder  was  made  ol  old  po 

tng  glass  and  ataeL— 3.  An 
cement  compDimdcd  -*  -■-" 
bonate  at  lime  and 
kneaded  to  the  com 

th]*stateltl*nsMlb]relailetatDrAi_^  _ 
the  squares  ol  glaas  In  window  tnunca,  Ac. 
■nd  luo  by  hODse-patnlan  to  atop  np  holoB 
and  caTltlea  In  wood  work  before  HUilins. 
S,  A  very  flne  cement  need  by  piaaterms 
and  stone  masoiu,  made  at  ilme  onlr-  — 
4  The  mixture  ot  gronnd  materials  In  wbldi 
In  potteries  eaithanwaie  la  dipped  lor  gtu- 
Ing.— 6.ThemIxtunol  d v  and  horae-duac 


if  whiting  or 
Ibueed^  b 


.  pret  A  pp  puuitd,-  ppo-. 


POttr  (puCW.  n 

puttying.    ^  obumjii  wji^  ■, 

with  pntty. 
Pnt^-ma  (pntOI-i).  n.    A  i 

plgeoU'ianiuen  to  the  eyea  ef 

haie  a  thick  orbit  of  a  Buhy 
Pnttr-bcsd  (puf tl-Hat).  a.    H*Ttnf  a  tao* 

rtaembling  the  paiUneaa  or  colour  (d  pntts- 
Pntty-ksUB  (put^-Dlt),  n.    A  knUe  wtik  ■ 

blunt,  nezlble,  lanceolate  blade  n«d  by 

glazlen  for  Uylng  on  putty. 
Put^-powdsr  (pnttl-pon-d&rX  ■.    A  pnl- 

verlzed  oilde  of  tin  (Ometlmea  mixed  with 

oilde  of  lead.    It  laJeitenalTaly  used  for 

^  ..  1.,       ...^  other  puipoaea  in  ^aaa  and 

I  a ;  the  beat  kinds  an  used  tar 

f  puf  tl-rot).  n.    Apltetnm  Itya- 

1  plant  oommon  In  the  I<nltMI 

(  t  a  globular  coim  filled  with  m 


ta\n. 


™^l«^l 


mao'a-maat,  hotae-meal,  and  dov^-meafc 
from  the  tenanCi  and  Inhabltanti  anTthtn  the 
penunbDlation  of  the  foreat,  hundred,  dt« 

Pntwai7(pufwt-rlJ,n.  A  reglBler,  [India.! 

Ponelf  (pni'iel),  n.  [Perhapa  a  oarmptloB 
of  ¥r.  puMitt.  a  maid,  or  from  the  IL  siaa- 
iDlente,  lllthT.l    Adlrtydr«fi.    Skat. 

Puiile(pni^k  cLpiet  A  pp.  pnaisil;  ppr. 
■maUn;.  [Freq.  from  pow.  or  ■*  Skeat 
think*  tor  opposoJ,  old  tppnaUt,  wbldi 
meant  often  a  queallou.]   l.  TTd  petplax ;  to 

— ' to  put  to  a  *tBnd;  to  grareL 

bpgMtln[hBaepa4Wfchd*ta«iMh 


puufed  skein.'    CeiBper. 


a.  with  otlt,  to  dlscoTs: 
cogitation  1  to  mate  ou 


■ji  eutangl*.    'Hm 


—Embarraii^PtiaU, PtrpUx,  See  XlOUX- 
B-tS9-— STir.  To  poae,  nonplus,  embarrass 
gravel,  bewilder,  contUMt  perplex. 
nmla  (puil),  e.i  pret  puailad;  ppr.  puo. 

ling.    -R>  lie  bewliaered:  to  be  awkward. 

BrYtnumTl  Bible— i^TEl/uu&rA^    oZti. 

PniHa  (pnin),  n.    Porplail^:  ■ 
lilndotildd--    -  ■ 


which  puxilca,  or  triea  the  Ingennltj. 
Pnnl^-neadad  (ptm-hBd-ed).  a.    Harlng 
the  head  full  (^  confused  noEJona 


daluihtp.  but  irilk  IID 


pretty  took  Of 

pQxae-nionks;  (pnil-mung-ki),  m.  A  pop- 
ular name  of  the  .^rouearia  valirHala,  Bee 


Diuilar  of  old  heada' 
PnnUnK  (pui'llng).  B.  and  a.  1.  Fvtplei- 
ing:  embamsalne ;  bewildering. —1.  Krl- 
dendng  bewUdemient  or  perplaxilyi  ea^ 

bewildered  or  perplexed. 

PiutolAiu,PiiiinaIuui  (pnr't«-U-na,  pu^- 


FUa,  tar,  tat,  fall!       m4,mat.  h«t;       pine,  plni      uAte,  not.  mOre;       tabe,  tub,  bull  i 


.  abtme;      J.  Be  Icy. 


PdZZOLTTK 


Ponollto  (pnAo-Ut),  n.    Sub*  m  Piuo- 

^■inla(l>l-t^l-».n.  (Or.  siHii,  pn*.  and 
Jiaima,lilMd.l  In  palkoi  b]aad-piaKnilii«, 
_  ._„ ji — ^  rotulUng  from  Ow  ta- 


.  otber  ontie^lliji  ■emUon  Into  ttie  v/t- 
um.  Bnabiiiatl«rm»bolntnH)iicBdthrousb 
u  Dlcar.wonad,  u  liiip«f(KtIy  aloMd  leiD. 


iphure  li  londiKl  vltta  porulsnt  or  coiiUmi- 
niled  matter. 

Pyat  (pl'mti  B,  [Frompii,  «  m«gpla]  A 
raiBprs     JiimlNim.    (Bcoloh.] 

nrGaUlom  (dU-dIiII-iud).  n.  pi  nmildla 
Q>lk-iild'l-a).10r.}iVbii)(,tUdE,d>aH.)  Tho 
DuneglireDloiiacaDdkliulof  trnlt  iuauui 
■pecle*  of  Sphinla  utd  killed  lentra  oi 
f  unil.  mamblliii  In  wnw  raai«i»  tha  pail- 
tiwolt.  btit,  Imtoad  crfnododmcu'' 

■.ooinpHtl 


In  kns  Inwilu' priBU  or  (^lludsn.  ibngi- 
tndlniulT  itrlilad,  and  nultM  Is  bnndlM. 

PnBOdontO'lk'no-doDtl.n,  AtouUOdior 
ttw  tunllr  n'onodcmtldJB. 

Ijaiodoiitld»(plk-Do-doDlt-d«),n.pI.  rOr. 
pt/mat,  thlofc,  and  adoiH.  odimtaa,  a  tooth.  J 
An  aitanrffB  family  of  uUnot  bMdl  flitaw 
conilaUtii  of  ananl  gansra.  Tlielr  laadlog 
charactar  conilMa  In  a  pocuUar  aimator*  iH 
all  pajti  ot  tba  mouth,  with  a  paTemsot  ol 
thlolcraniid.andaitleath.  Tbelrnmilnt. 


(plk-n»«aDl-diX  n.  iiL     A 

._, laiamlliolenuuceanikloim- 

Ing  Uia  ordoT  Aranalfonnla  (aplder.ionDa> 
of  loma  wrltsta.    Tba  guniu  P}cno(onmn 

ii  tiM  tnx.   8*0  Prcmooojinx. 
PrmMfMittm  (plk-nof 00 — • 
»•.  lAlek,  and  amM^  ol 
nniuaf  Anohnlda  bsloi 

othsr __.    ._.    

Brttldi  mdm,  P.  tiUoraU    li  trao  » 
adolt.  and  doaa  not  appear  to  I«  paraonc 
dorlni  any  pMlod  of  lla  eilitonca,    Tbara 
an  four  pain  of  lanaomatloH  Enath  ai- 

OBcal  prolOMOiHU  oftba  dlntlTa  caTltj 

' '-■ ■  of  then  langth.     ™-  -•• 

ntaiT,  and  Uioni 

oigani>  than  la  a  dUtlnot 

PraUM^rt*  (pIk'DA-rtll},  n,  [Or.  ptkiut. 
ihldE,  and  atwot,  a  oolnmo.]  la  ana  orvft.  a 
eolonnade  wnara  ttig  oolnmna  ifaud  my 
oIdio  to  eaoh  othsr.  To  thla  luUmlom- 
gc  and  a  ball  la  ai- 

A  magpla.    Sea  Pn. 
...J.  .     aama  ai /-JataU, 

,„  ._    [Or.  pvtlat.  tlu  pel- 
notfos  IndammaUDn.]    Id 
(km  of  tba  pslrla  and  oallcBi 
01  toe  iianaj. 
^ratdil'at),  n     A  magpie,     [Bootch.] 


^o(pn.n.  Amagpli 
PyiltiiLUIpl'btldla. 
FraUtU  (pl-^irtU),  n. 


Dtantslopa  m 
U  tluadaax. 


Dent  dr.  A— L  Tha 


Inplantad  In  the  ce 
aiwln  - 1.  Tb«  b 
bodjotatrtloblts. 
TjftaMta  (pic-mfi'ui}.  a.    Pertaining  to 

prnnj  or  dwarf;  tbit  amal^  -   ^ ■' 

'Imt  Pnqmatn  nca  bafond 


■mail;   dwarOth. 


iiJT 


w  to  tha  ninekLaa.  about 
kbnloot  race  of  dwarfa, 


l;  dvarDih;  amall; 
.    To  dwarf;  tO  nuke 


Fynptu  (pi^O-pniX  n.  (Or.  snri.  nunp, 
uH  wu.  a  loot.)  A  genni  (U  Autrallan 
lace  Allan  reptflea,  fambj  Sdaddie,  which, 
with  the  gflaai  I^udopna,  fonnerlj  coutl- 
tuted  tbe  Eentu  filpea  On  the  aucoreiy 
br  CuTlar  Uui^  In  Mdltton  to  rndlmantai; 


Si 


vprooeMof  the ' 
OJpI-MenlMo. 


tha  fonuatlon  ot  poa. 

-*  -    ISeepTOOiRmiB.] 
fotnatlon  of  poi; 

gjit&bStM), a.  [Or.  won.  pni, and  tUa. 
OkMiaa*.]    PuMdbw  of  the  natnn  of.  or 

I  III liltiniiiila  —P^itCBTpiudtiiBpaavil. 

a  laiser  vanetr  of  pn*  coipaaclea.  eonCaln- 
Inc  two  or  men  of  the  ordtnarr  oorpoicleB. 

^roBlnc  I  Ofon-lnA  n.  work  ot  ploneen: 
mlUtarr  wwki  raiaed  bj  plonaflia.  Spetutr. 

Fyot  <pl-otX  n.    Sune  aa  fyiL 

Pfn'mDXt  (pfr'a-kanthi  o.  [Or.  pyra- 
(anUo,  OeTT  tham— wr,  an,  and  akanUia, 
a  thorn,]  A  tboni  fonnd  In  the  aouth  ot 
Kurope,  Cmtoffiu  P^raeantha, 

Pyraetd  (plr-at'ldX  ".    8««  Prwmrai, 

riral  tp™).  ^    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  p^te. 

rynMm  (pl-^l-dfl.  n.  pi.     [Or.  pyralit, 
-  u-j  ^  pigeon,  and  euoi,  naemblanoe.J 
ofnootnnul  Laptdoptera,  betong- 


genoa  of  noctninal 
.  —  -  »p*  ol  the  family  Pyr- 
ipad«{>. /bntanlu),  the  cab- 
paUile-moth,  ii  yerj  deMroc- 

[Or.  wr,  fliv, 

le.  Blludlng  to 

.  ._ he  bloW'plpe.] 

.  fonnd  In  Finland.  manlTC  ana  In 

oretaU,  triable  and  yJcliUng  to  tha  knife. 
It  Ii  a  white  or  greenlah  Tartety  of  pyroxene. 

Pvnau  (pC-ram'},  n.   A  email  witer^epanlel. 

Jmnohname.l 

Fyismld  (pl»mldX  t.  [Ft.  ptTomide; 
L  pi/nmut,  from  Or.  pyranilt,  pfamidfn, 
>  pyramid.  Probably  an  Bgypllan  word.] 
L  A  (olid  itnictan  of  ft  well-iaiawn  (hap*. 
erected  Id  dlffeient  parte  of  the  world, 
the  moat  noted  being  those  ot  Bgnii  and 
Hedeo,  the  name  bains  more  eidnalTelT 
and  property  adopted  for  the  fonner.  The 
pyianildi  ot  Kgypt  oonuneDce  Immediately 
•ontb  of  Cairo,  — *■—* "■ ■-  - 


about  4  mllei  aonUi-wett  at  Cain.  Aa  the 
pyramldi  are  all  built  on  the  ume  prin- 
ciple, a  deacrlptlon  of  the  principal  one, 
named  the  Great  Ihrramld,  or  Pyramid  of 
Cheopt,  may  •erre  tor  alL  Ita  bue  fonu 
a  aqnare,  eaoh  ilda  of  wUch  waa  oildnally 
704  feet,  thoo^  now,  by  the  TomoTU  of  a 
coating,  only  Tit  feet  long,  occupying  U 
acrea  It  li  built  In  platforma  aoccMilTelj 
■Uminirting  tUl  that  at  the  top  contalna 
only  1067  aqnaie  feet.  The  height,  accord- 
lu  to  WUklnion,  waa  original^  WO  feet 
S  uebe^  preeent  height  460  feet,  and  the 
(eriea  ol  platlorml  preeent  a  incceialon  ot 
tOS  itepa,  np  wUca  the  aicent  la  made. 
The  IntnlDr,  entered  49  feet  abofe  the 
bate  of  the  north  face,  contalna  nnmeroui 
chamben,  one  ot  which,  called  the  Kins'* 
Chamber,  ii  S41  feet  long,  IT  wide,  and  la 
high,  and  contalni  a  larcopbagui  ot  red 
granite.  The  whole  Itmctare,  imqaeallon- 
ably'the  meet  atopendoua  etooe  building 
erer  pnt  lofethei  by  the  hand  ot  man, 
It  laid  by  Herodotui  to  have  employed 
1«0,OIKI  men  for  iO  yean,  and  Ita  aolid  con- 
lenU  hBTO  been  computed  at  82,111,001) 
cubic  feet  The  pyramids  are  auppoeed  to 
have  been  raiaed  over  the  aepnlchnl  oham- 
ben  of  the  ancient  Kgypnao  kinga,  the 
Ant  act  of  a  monarch  biunB  to  prepare  hie 

Tte  ^vuHVfVr  tlieiiudTe^dackic  whh  uv,  hart 

1.  In  HOM,  a  aoUd  body  ot  ■  ■ImUar  ihape, 
or  itrlctly  a  eolid  contabed  br  a  pluie, 
triangular,  aqnare,  or  polygonal  bue,  and 
other  planea  meeting  In  a  ndnL  Thla  point 
la  called  the  lertei  ot  the  pyramid ;  and 
tha  planea  which  meet  In  uie  Tertei  are 
called  the  aide*,  which  are  neceiiarlly  all 
triangles  haWng  lor  their  baeea  the  ildea 
ot  the  baie  ot  the  pyramid.  Erery  pyramid 
la  DDO-tblrd  ot  a  prlam  that  ha*  the  *anw 
baie  and  altitude  aa  the  pyramid.  Pyra- 
mf  di  are  denominated  from  the  Ognre*  of 
their  baaea,  being  triangular,  aqnare,  pen- 
tagonal, Ak.  according  a*  tbe  baaa  la  a 
triangle,  b  aqnare.  a  pentagon,  fto.— A  In 
anoC.  a  conical  boo*  eminence,  altuated  on 
the  poaterlor  wail  of  the  tympaDom,  Imme- 
diately behind  the  oral  aperture  (teneitn 
oraUatof  thaear,— 4-111.  In  MUfordt,  •  game 

Elayed  with  fifteen  red  balla  and  one  white, 
M  red  ball!  bdng  placed  together  In  the 
loim  of  *  triangle  or  pyramid  at  apot.  the 
object  ot  the  ptayen  being  to  try  iiho  will 
pocket  or '  pot  the  ereateat  number  of  ball*. 
A.  The  American  calumba  or  Indian  lettuce 
(J'VoMni  ecuMmntiti.  AmfrKMH. 
PvTamldnl  (pl-ram'id-alX  a.  |Fr.  wnon- 
tdalt.]  L  Pertalalna  to  a  pyramid;  turlng 
the  form  of  a  pyramid  ^pyrainidleaL  'Would 
compound  tha  earth  ■»  cubical  and  fln  of 
pyramidal  atoma.'  CWuortjt.  '  The  Jiyro- 
midal  tomb  ot  Calna  Seatina,'    Buttatt. 

Oa  «  Kbiglv'^lu  of  biun  tortoOcL  E.B.Brtm/nirif. 

1.  In  ti«  barln 
cone,  but  mare  t 

lent  for  conical,  I , -_ 

the  root  of  the  carrot,  and  the  headi  of  many 
IVao*  iifBtt—PvrnmidaiitU'JIawer, 
'  -'  " iCarapanulL  Uie  C.pvr- 


aplant  of  Uie 

Died  to  ^  a  luhlfmable 
fireplace*  in 


if  Iitrfa  aii 

lable  ornament  in  niiu 
for  being  placed  beton 
-  -JVatnidoI  muMl<, 
front  of  the  belly,  10 
namea  rrom  it*  uupe.  It  erieea  from  the 
pnbea.  and  aaalala  the  redni.— PtFn»i><dal 
numt*n,the  third  orderot  Ignnte  nmnbert. 
See  under  FlannAra. 

FvmnldallyCpl-ramld-al.llXnde.  Llnthe 
form  of  a  pyramid;  a*,  ihapM  pvramidaiiy. 

tallty  of ,  a  pyramid.  Sir  T.  BrsHne.  [Saie.J 
FynmillMllA  (pi-r»m'l-der*).  n.  In  asfuA 
*  genua  of  manna  nnlTalree  found  on  coral 
reefi,  *and,  and  aandy  mud. 
PynwddoUldB  (pl-ram'l-deV'll-dtX  n.  ji, 
k  family  of  gaataropodona  moUDaca,  behmg- 
biglotheiectlonBolotlonuUa.  Thecbarac- 
terltUct  are,  ahell  aplraL  turreted ;  aperture 
charmelled  In  front,  with  a  lei*  diatlnct  poa- 
terior  canal ;  Up  generally  eipanded  hi  tbe 
adult:  opercolnm  homy  and  ninL 
Pyzuuimft  ^TUDtdlad  (mr-a-mid'lk 
plr-a-midTk-^  o.     Harbig  &e  form  of 

... .J..     ,  n^„^(,i(j..  * 


Ch,  Be.  loeik;     g,  go;     \,  fab;     b,  Fr.  toi^     ng,  ting; 


FUTLDO^OLB 
Insto  eun  ChsfltKirolaKsffold.  Thejmrs 


the  otbei  In  holai  Mt  to 

ratios -hola  (pnt'tog-bei 

HtIh  of  UDlUl  bolM  left  I 

Uie  BndA  of  the  pution  I 
Put-Off  (POt^)r),  Ti.  in  aj 
arulon  or  delV' 


atooQmt 


e  ffenolnml  ihooti  of  tho 


PntorliuOift-Wii'W 


Oni  numiiMli.  tutxiy  allied  to  tlie  marteni. 
lb*  pdImM  b  P.  faUHtit.  the  wtMSl  P. 
tubwft,  Iba  ilMt  or  emilDe  P.  k>nn<fi*a. 
Thu  reniu  le  more  oommonljr  known  m 
JfiuMs  (which  »> 
Pntrar.tiL  irnaput,tftion.t  A whun- 


PnlTttUlunu  (ptl-tred'ln-aiX  b.    [Prom  L. 
putndt.  trom  i>ulri>,  rotleti.]    Fracetdhig 

bom  pulretuHoD,  or  pulijElns  -'  '>■ 

tretictlve   prooeu ;    haiins    — 


^  ailed  i>u(ft-p(TL   'Plurti 
ig  of  the  jpu- 

TKMrr.]  1.  The  act  or  proc«M  ol  putre^- 
lag:  the  decompoilUon  of  inlmil  ud  nn- 
teble  nbitancei,  ettended  bjr  the  eTolntlon 
ol  foUd  gtf.  Bj  thli  praceei  neb  ub- 
■tanoet  en  rcdncad  either  to  much  more 
dmpleeompDandii  or  to  their  original  lepa- 
rato  elemenla    The  pntretacUon,  or  pntre- 


.  -.  and  pboephanu  an  trsquentlf  d 
cemed.  Theee  pntrelaftlTe  eflluTla  are  1 
the  moat  pait  eaalljr  decompoHd  or  re 
dered  Innocuon*  by  the  agencj  of  cblorls 


apowerfol  and  rairidl)i  uling  dlalnltctaot. 
The  r^dltj  of  putrefaction  ud  the  nature 
el  Ita  prodnda  an  to  a  great  extent  Inllu* 
•Doed  or  temparatnre.  maliture,  and  acceu 
of  air.  A  temparatun  between  BO*  and  W, 
n  dne  dagna  ol  bumldltji  and  tree  acceai  of 
air.  an  Uw  drennutanrei  DDder  which  U 
proceedi  moat  rapidly.     Hence  the  ibitnc- 


I.  aalt.  lugar,  apices  Ai 


n  by 


keeping  away  or  preTentIng  (lie  detelnp 
meot  ol  the  germi  noatlng  in  the  air  whlct. 

poaltlon.    See  Febhihtatidx,  Qebm  TIU- 

Pntr^bcUn(pll'tre'-filh'tlT)l  s.  i.  Per- 
taining to  patrelaction:  aa.  the  patrefatline 
unell  or  proceaa,  or  the  pulre/oeliH  ler- 


PntialUtmnBU  (pd-tra-iak^T-nea], 


la  (pd-tri 
itrdacUrs, 


to  nt.    Bee  PirTBxricnoK.  —  I.  To  inaki 
caitoiu  or  laDgreDDiu 

S.  To  cormpt;  to  nuke  (onl     [Kue.] 


an  animal  or  TegetaUa  ■ubitance;  a  putrid 
•tate.    3ir  T.  Bmme. 
pBtTMOUt  (pa-trea'ent},  a.    [From  L.  pu- 
Imetm,  mr.  attmlHtao,  to  rot    See  pd- 

TKID.]  l.BecoraliigpatcldigTawtDg rotten; 
Ki.  fmlretomt  deaE— 1.  Pertaining  to  the 
proceaa  of  putnfaction;   aa,  a  putreutnt 

PatroMdUe  (pa-trea'd-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  putreSedi  liable  to  become  putrid; 


Patrld  (pOtrld),  o.    [Fr,  FUtrUtt 

dui,  from  putrii,  rotten,  putrL., , 

decar,  from  puteo^  to  atina  (whence  alao 


, pntretaetloo;  aald  ol  anl- 

mat  and  Tegetoble  bodies;  cormpt;  ntten : 


ir^  pyon,  nutter ;  Ir.  ptUar,  atlnking ;  Bkr. 

rv.  to  n)( :  the  aame  root  producing  alao 
feuL)   1.  InaaUteofdecayoi    "^-'- 
^"Itlng  pi'    ■    ■■  - 

i.  Indicating  a  atate  of  patrefacUon;  pro- 
oeedlng  from  putrefaction  or  pertaining  to 
lt;Ba,apulrvf aoenk— />ufru[/cKr  typhna 
er  apotUd  fever  —  Putrid  ion  Ureal,  a 
nngrenooa   Inflanunatlon  ol   the  throat. 


(pD'trid-nea).  n.    SameaiPu- 


addpenon;apat. 

ra^HT ipni er^ n.  1.  uni}«boputaorpuce& 
I.  One  who  paibet  the  noaU  wagoDi  in  a 
coal-mine  and  the  like.— 3.  (pQt%'>  One  of 
the  clDba  aaed  In  plajiug  goU.  It  la  tbat 
need  for  maUng  ahort  atrokea  with  the 
object  of  botding  the  ball 

Pattar-^iiL(pal-tr-oaO,  n-    An  tndtar  or  tn- 


Patter-ont  tonWr-out),  n.  One  who  for- 
merly depoaltad  money  on  going  abroad,  on 
condition  of  recelilog  a  tery  much  laigar 
return,  the  money  being  far- 


pedlUoiuthem< 


PatUnt-rtons  (putlag-aten),  n.    In  Hcot- 

haiid,  raiaed  and  Uiruat  forward  from  ^e 
Bhoulder:  chiefly  uaed  in  gynmaatlceierciaea 

PnttOCk  (pul'tok),  n,  [According  to  Skeat 
from  HMiI,  pouity  and  \aii/k,  the  chicken 
hawkl    1.  Ibe  common  kite;  the  glead  or 


n  bniurd  {Butto  vu^poru). 


'  for  Futlvek-vinwii, 


POttr  {mVti).  n.  [Tr,  faUt.  caldnad  tS*. 
braaa,  Sc,  putty  powder,  from  pot,  a  poC 
becanae  pnttr  powder  waa  made  01  old  potM,  I 
1.  A  powder  of  calcined  tin,  uaed  to  policta- 
ing  ilaaa  and  ateeL— 1.  A  kind  at  paata  or 
cement  oompoonded  of  vhltlna  or  aoXt  oar- 
booale  of  line  and  Unaeed-ou,  bealea  or 
kneaded  to  the  oonalateuc*  of  dODgh.  In 
thla  atala  It  fa  naed  by  ^aiien  for  Bilnc  fa 
the  KiDares  of  glaaa  In  window  rramea  cc . 
and  alao  by  hooae-palnten  to  atop  np  b<>I«a 
and  carltlai  Id  wood  work  before  miiU— y 
S  A  TOT  ftne  eemeat.  naed  by  plaatercni 
and  alone  maaona,  made  of  lime  onir-  — 
4.  The  mlitonof  cronnd  materlala  In  whicb 
In  potteilea  earthenware  la  dipped  for  glaz- 
ing, —6.  The  mliture  of  clay  mail  huiae  Jbhk 
uaed  In  making  moiilda  in  foundries 

Pntty  (patrtl).  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  mOitd;  ppr. 
puttving.  To  eameot  wlUi  palty;  to  flll  up 
with  pntty. 

Patt7-«rB  (pat^-IX  ».  A  name  gtren  bv 
plgeon-ranclera  to  tide  eyea  of  pigeona  wUeh 
bare  a  thick  orbit  of  a  fleahy  chan   ~ 

Patty-fhcad  (pnt^-fiit).  o.  Hart 
reaembling  the  paatineaa  or  colour 

PnttT-knOe  (pnfU-alD.  n.  A  kni 
blunt,  rieilble,  lanoeoUte  blade 
olazlera  far  laying  oi 

Pattr-powdBT  — 
Tcriudoilde 
oiidB  of  lead, 
polltbfng  and 

pollahlng  plate.     IFiait. 
ftlttr-iwft  CPuf  U-rM),  n. 

SUt^bt 

glutlnoua .._ 

FDtnre  tod'tlkr),  n.  |AIao  wntwa  ywnwwj 
L  L  pul&ira.  from  L.  pvlt,  pultio,  rnttnga] 
A  cnatom  claimed  to  keepen  In  toreati.  and 
Bometlmca  bj  balUBl  ol  hmidnd^  to  Uka 
man'a-meat.  horaa-meat,  and  dora-maat 
from  the  tenania  and  InhaUtanta  wfthln  th« 
penmbulatlan  of  the  loreat,  bnudied.  Ae. 
Patwu7  (pnfirt  riX  n.  A  reglalar.  (India.) 
PiUMll  (pui'iel).  n.  rPerhapaaeom^Uoai 
of  FT.  ininUe,  a  maid,  or  Irom  the  It  nif- 
lelenta,  fllthy.]    A  dirty  dnj).    Shak. 

]» (poi^),  a.L  pret  A  pp.  pimM:  ppr, 
[Pnn.  trom^iKiee,  or^aa  Bkeat 


Ag  on  potty. 

Jf  utt^pon-d«r).  n.    . 

i^etteoaJraly  ua 

r  purpoaea  in  gla 

the  beat  Unda  are  na 


I  In^Ui 


**•- 


ent),  n.    The  atala  of 


Punlenuitt  (purl-m ,  ... _, 

being  nunled:   bewUderment      'With  a 
prvtty  look  of  jnAaJenunl  and  doubt '  Lord 

Pvnla-monkay  (pnrt-mtmg-WVB.  a  pop- 


(pna1-tr),n.  One  who  ar  that  which 

puialea  or  oonfuaea.     '  Hebrew,  the  general 
pualsr  of  old  heada'    Brame. 

FnnUnK  (pui'llng),|i.  and  a.    1.  hiplei- 
Ing;  embamialng;  bewlldetlng.  — t   Bvl- 
dencing  bewiideraient  or  perplexity;  eaaPy 
bewildered  or  perplexed. 
ThBHTTUI  ba/vb/i'iif  fool.  Hut  he«hiH>Uiler. 

Ponoluu.PiinnoIuiftCpui'a^U'iu,  pur- 


mt,  met.  htr;       pine,  pin:      uAte,  n 
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PniBOUta  (pux'xo-lltx  n.    Same  at  Pua^ 

^raunla  (pt-d^nl-ftX  ^  [Or.  oyofi*  pm,  and 
Aaimo,  blood.  1  JapathoL  blood-poiaoning, 
a  dangeroiu  dlaeaae  resaltiiig  from  the  in- 
troduction of  decaying  animal  matter,  put, 
or  other  unhealthy  aecretion  into  the  aya- 
tem.  Such  matter  may  be  introduced  throogh 
an  ulcer,  wound,  an  imperfectly  doeed  veui, 
or  muoons  membrane,  as  that  of  the  noae. 
ThiB  diMaae  ia  common  after  aerere  opera- 
tion! in  crowded  hoepitala,  whoae  atmo- 
aphere  ia  loaded  with  pumloit  or  contami- 
nated matter. 

Pyat  (pi'atX  n.  [From  pie,  a  magpie.]  A 
magpie.    Jamiuon.    [Scotch.] 

Pv^ldlum  (pik-nidi-nmX  n.  pL  F3rciildia 
a>iknid'i-a)L  (Or.i)ylmof.thickLdenae.]  The 
name  given  to  a  second  kind  of  fruit  in  many 
species  of  SphsBria  and  allied  genera  of 
fungi,  resem^ing  in  some  measure  the  peri- 
thecia.  but,  instead  ofproducingaaci,  gener- 
athig  naked  spores.  Tre(u.qfBoL 

P7(mte  (pik'nit),  n,  [Or.  pyknoe,  compact  ] 
A  mineral,  the  schorUte  of  Kirwan,  or  schor- 
lous  topaz  of  Jameaon.  It  uaually  appears 
in  long  irregular  prisms  or  cylinders,  longi- 
tudinally striated,  and  united  in  bundles. 

FTOKMlont  (piklio-dontX  n,  A  fossil  fish  of 
the  family  ^cnodontidB. 

Pycnodontiiue  (pik-no-donti-dfi),  n.|rf.  [Or. 
pyenot,  thick,  and  odota,  odontott  a  tooth.] 
iui  extensive  family  of  extinct  fossil  flshea 
consisting  of  several  genera.  Their  leading 
character  consists  in  a  peculiar  armature  of 
all  parta  of  the  mouth,  with  a  pavement  of 
thick,  round,and  flat  teeth.  Their  remains, 
under  the  name  of  Bufonltes,  occur  most 
abundantly  throughout  the  ooUte  fbrma- 
tton. 

Pyanogonida  (pik-n6-gon'i-ddX  n.  pi.  A 
very  remarkable  family  of  cmstaneans.  form- 
ing the  order  Araneiformia  (spider-xorms) 
of  some  writers.  The  genus  ^ycnogonum 
is  the  typo.    See  ProNOOOinTM. 

Fytmogoniun  (pik-nog'on-nmX  VI.  (Or.  pyl»- 
no»,  toick,  and  aono$,  ofbpnng,  race.]  A 
genua  of  Arachmda  belonging  to  the  croup 
rodoaomata  or  Pantopoda;  sea-quders. 
Some  spedea  are  parantic  upon  fishes  and 
other  marine  ajifmals,  but  the  common 
British  species,  P.  liUoraU,  is  free  when 
adult,  and  doea  not  appear  to  be  parasitic 
during  any  period  of  ita  existence.  There 
are  four  pairs  of  legs,  sometimes  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  body  In  length,  and  contamlng 
c»cal  prolongations  of  the  digestive  cavi^ 
for  a  certain  part  of  their  length.  The  ab- 
domen ia  rudimentary,  and  though  there 
are  no  respiratory  organa,  there  ia  a  diatinct 
heart 

fk  [Or.  pyknott 
Inancordk.  a 
colonnade  where  the  columna  stand  very 
close  to  each  other.  To  this  intercolum- 
niation  one  diameter  and  a  half  is  aa- 
signed. 

Pye  (pTX  n>    A  magpi&    See  Pn. 

^iMUd  (prbaldX  a.    Same  as  Piebald, 

PyeUtUKpl-e-^tlsXn.  [Or.  pyatof.  the  pel- 
Hm,  and  'itii,  denoUns  inflammation.]  In 
ptUhU.  Inflammation  of  the  pel  via  and  oalicea 
of  the  kidney. 

P3ret  (pi'etX  n.    A  magpie.    [Scotch.] 

Here  coawth  the  worthy  preUte,  as  pert  a*  nfjtt. 

Sir  t*^.  SeatL 
i-jA'raX  n.  See  Bvtf-tip. 
_  g^^KX^^  [Or.  ow«"*V*.U*^^Wte- 
fnmp— jwyif,  a  rump,  and  oiyos,  white.  1 1.  A 
Bpedes  of  antelope  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
probably  the  addax.  Deut  xiv.  &— 2.  The 
sua  oaglr  or  oaprey. 

j^^gathrlZ  (pfga-thriksX  n.  [Or.  oypiV pos- 
teriors, and  thriec^  hair. )  The  Coohln-uhina 
monkey  (;9uiftia  ngmmniy. 

pygidlum  (pl-jida-nmX  n.  [Or.  p^,  the 
posteriors.1  1.  The  ninth  and  last  ring  or 
aegment  of  the  abdomen  of  a  flea,  u  is 
somewhat  kidney -shaped,  and  exhibits 
twenty-flve  to  twenty-eight  longish  bristles 
implanted  in  the  centre  of  so  many  diac-Uke 
areoto.  —  2.  The  terminal  division  of  the 
body  of  a  trOobite. 

Pygmean  (pig-md'anX  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
immy  or  dwarf;  verv  small;  dwarfish. 
*Tuat  Pyamitan  race  beyond  the  Indian 
mount'    if iZton. 

Pygmy  (pig'miX  n.  [Fr.  pygmie;  L.  pyg- 
menu;  Or.  mfffmaioi^  from  vygmi,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles,  about 
18^  inches.]  L  A  fabulous  race  of  dwaxfk, 
fliit  moitioned  by  Homer  aa  dwelling  on 
the  shores  of  Ocean,  and  who  had  to  sustain 
a  war  against  the  cranes  every  spring.— S.  A 


PyooMtyle  (pik'n6-stnx  n. 
thick,  and  ttwot^  a  column.] 


little  or  dwarfish  person;  a  dwarf;  also,  any- 
thing Uttie. 

PygfHits  Ttngygmiu  ftUI.  thoogh  perched  on  Alps; 
Aod  pjrnunUu  are  pytamids  In  vales.  YcHttg: 

&  A  species  of  ape;  thechimpaniee.  Brands 

Tjpny  (pig'miX  a.  Belonging  to  or  resem- 
bunga pygmy;  pygmean;  dwarfish;  small; 
litUe. 

Pynny  (plg'mlX  v.t    To  dwarf;  to  make 

Stand  off,  thou  poetaster,  from  thy  press, 
Who/xfiwferf  martyrs  with  thy  awarf.Uke  T«rse. 

pynmyng  (pi^6-pu8X  n.  [Or.  vyffi,  rump, 
and  poiit,  a  foot]  A  genua  of  Australian 
lacextilian  reptilea,  famfly  Scindda,  which, 
with  the  genua  Pseudopus,  formeriy  consti- 
tuted the  genus  Bipea  On  the  cUsoovery 
by  Cuvier  that,  in  addition  to  rudimentary 
posterior  legs,  there  were  indicationa  of  an- 
terior feet,  the  members  were  constituted 
into  a  distinct  genus  under  the  above  name. 

Pjrlll,  Pylna  (prinX  n.  [Or.  pyon,  pus.]  A 
peculiar  matter,  besides  albumen,  found  in 
solution  in  pus. 

Wk,VODb(ifk),v.t  To  make  bare;  to  pick. 
^tch.J 

Pyke  (pIkX  n.  In  India,  a  foot  messenger; 
a  night  watchman.    Sloequeier. 

Pylagoras  (pl-lag'or-aaX  n.  [Or.]  In  one. 
Oreece,  a  delegate  or  representative  of  a  dty, 
sent  to  the  Amphictyonlc  coundL 

PyleCpyiXn.  A  single  grain  of  chaff.  Burnt. 

Pylon  (pi^onXfk  Inarch  the  mass  of  build- 
ing on  dther  side  of  the  entrance  to  an 
Egyptian  temple.    QvoilL 

Morlo  (pMonkx  a.  Pertaining  to  the  py- 
lorus; as,  the  pylorie  artery. 

Pylorldaa.  Pylorldeani  cpn-o-rid'6-a,  pil- 

o-rid'd-anxx  n.p<.  [Or.  pyldrof,  a  gatekeeper, 
and  eidot.  reaemblanoe.  ]  The  gapers,  a  tribe 
of  lamellibranchiate  blvalvea.  comprehend- 
ing those  which  have  the  shell  nearer  always 
equivalve,  and  gaping  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties. 


Psrlomg  (vi'WTta\  n.  [Or.  vyUrm,  from 
pyli,  a  gate.]  The  lower  and  right  orifice 
<u  ttie  stomach,  through  which  the  food 
passes  on  to  the  intestine. 

m>graMii»  Pyogenla  (pl-^jen'e-sis.  pi-d- 
je^-aX  n>  [or.  pycn,  pus,  and  genesit, 
geners^n.]  The  seneration  of  pua;  the 
uieory  or  process  of  the  formation  of  pus. 

]^po8eiilog;>I-<i-jen1k).a.  [SeeProoiNEsis.] 
Having  relation  to  the  formation  of  pus; 
producing  or  generating  pus. 

ryold  (proid).  a.  [Or.  pyon,  pus,  and  eidoe, 
Ukenesa.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of.  or 
resembling  pus.  —Pyirid  eorpu$ciet,inpaOu)l. 
a  larger  variety  of  pus  conmsdes,  contain- 
ing two  or  more  of  the  ordmary  corpuscles. 

Pyonlng  t  (pron-ing),  n.  Work  of  inoneers; 
militanrworiDi  raised  by  pioneers.  Sp«n$er. 


Pyot  (pro^  fi.    Same  as  Pyet 
iV£  (pir'a  ■       ■ 

a  thorn.]   A  thorn  round  in  the  south  of 


kanthX  n.    [Or.  pyra- 
ntha,  fiery  ihom— pyr,  fre,  and  akantha. 


Europe,  CrataguB  PyraeantKa. 
Pyradd  (pir-aridX  n.    See  Ptbo-AOID. 
lyral  (plTalX  a.   of  or  pertaining  to  a] 

airT.Brcvne. 


pyre. 


Pyraiid»  (pi-ral1-d«X  n.vl  [Or.  vvralit, 
a  kind  of  pigeon,  and  «idot,  resemblanoe.] 
A  family  of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera.  belong- 
ing to  the  general  aection  Heierocera. 
Many  of  the  qpedea  are  gay-coloured,  and 
fiy  in  the  daytune. 

Pyialii  (pir'a-lisX  n.  A  genus  of  nocturnal 
Lepidoptera,  the  type  of  the  family  Pyr- 
alidK.  One  q>edes  (P.  forfealis\  the  cab- 
bage-garden pebble-moth,  la  Tory  deatruo- 
tive  in  Utchen-gardena 

PyralloUte  (pi-raiad-UtX  n.  [Or.  ©yr,  fire, 
aUot,  other,  and  liCAof ,  a  stone,  alluding  to 
ita  changea  of  colour  before  the  blow-pipe.  ] 
A  mineral  found  in  Finland,  maasive  and  in 
crystals,  triable  and  yielding  to  the  knife. 
It  ia  a  white  or  greeniah  variety  of  pyroxene. 

PyTame(i>ft-rainO,n.  Asmallwat^r-spanieL 
[French  name.] 

I^rramld  (pir'a-midX  n.  [I^.  pyramids; 
L.  pyramis,  from  Or.  pyramif ,  pyramidoe, 
a  pyramid.  Probably  an  Egyptian  word.] 
L  A  solid  structure  of  a  well^lmown  shape, 
erected  in  different  parta  of  the  world, 
the  moat  noted  bdng  those  of  Egypt  and 
Mexico,  the  name  bdng  more  ei^uaively 
and  properly  adopted  for  the  former.  The 
pyramida  of  Egy|«  commence  immediately 
south  of  Cairo,  continuing  southwards  at 
varying  intervals  for  neariv  70  miles.  The 
four  largest  are  near  Ohiseh,  a  village 


about  4  miles  south-west  of  Cairo.  Aa  the 
pvramids  are  all  built  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  description  of  the  principal  one, 
named  the  Oreat  I^ramid,  or  Fynmid  of 
Cheops,  may  serve  for  all.  Ita  baae  forms 
a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  originally 
764  feet,  thoucgi  now.  br  the  removal  of  a 
coating,  only  746  feet  long,  occupying  18 
acrea.  It  is  built  in  platforms  successively 
diminishing  till  that  at  the  top  containa 
only  1067  square  feet  The  height,  accord- 
ing to  Wilkinson,  was  orlglnauy  480  feet 
9  mohe^  present  height  460  feet,  and  the 
series  of  platforms  present  a  succession  of 
208  stras,  up  which  the  aaoent  is  made. 
The  interior,  entered  49  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  north  face,  contains  numerous 
chambers,  one  of  which,  called  the  King's 
Chamber,  is  844  feet  long,  17  wide,  and  19 
high,  and  contains  a  sarcophagus  of  red 
granite.  The  whole  structure,  unquestion- 
ably'the  most  stupendous  stone  building 
ever  put  together  by  the  hand  of  man. 
is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  employed 
100,000  men  for  20  years,  and  its  solid  con- 
tents have  been  computed  at  82,111.000 
cubic  feet  The  pyramids  are  supposed  to 
have  been  raised  over  the  sepulchral  cham- 
bers of  the  andent  Egyptian  kings,  the 
first  act  of  a  monarch  bdng  to  prepare  hla 
'eternal  abod&' 

The  Pyramids  themsdres,  doting  with  age.  hare 
forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders.        JPutttr. 

2.  In  geom.  a  solid  body  of  a  similar  shape, 
or  strictly  a  solid  contained  by  a  plane, 
triangular,  square,  or  polygonal  base,  and 
other  planes  meeting  in  a  point  This  point 
is  called  the  vertex  of  Uie  pyramid;  asul 
the  planes  which  meet  in  the  vertex  are 
called  the  sides,  which  are  necessarily  all 
triangles,  having  for  their  bases  the  sides 
of  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  Every  pyramid 
is  one-tiiird  of  a  prism  that  has  tae  same 
base  and  altitude  as  the  pyramid.  Pyra- 
mids are  denominated  from  the  figurea  of 
their  bases,  being  triangular,  square,  pen- 
tagonal, ^kc,  according  as  the  baae  is  a 
triangle,  a  square,  a  pentagon,  ^^—8.  In 
anott  a  conical  bony  eminence,  aituated  on 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum,  imme- 
diately behind  the  oval  aperture  (fenestra 
ovalisi  of  the  ear. — 4.  pi.  In  friUiordt,  a  game 
played  with  fifteen  red  balls  and  one  white, 
the  red  balls  being  placed  together  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  or  pyramid  at  spot,  the 
object  of  the  players  being  to  try  who  will 
pocket  or '  pot  the  greatest  number  of  balls. 
6.  The  American  calumba  or  Indian  lettuce 
{Frasera  oaroUnemit).  Dunglimm. 
Pyramidal  (pl-ram'id-alX  a.  [Fr.  pymm- 
u2cU0.]  L  Pertaining  to  a  pyramid;  navlng 
the  form  of  a  pyramid;  pyramidical  'Would 
compound  the  earth  of  cubical  and  fire  of 
jTynnmdal  atoms.'  Oudworth,  '  The  pyro- 
nUdai  tomb  of  Caiua  Sestius.'    Etutaee. 

The  mystic  obelisks  stand  up 
Triangnlar.  >yramii^  each  based 
On  a  ttngle  trine  of  brawn  tortoises.  B.  B.  Brtvninf. 

2.  In  hot  having  the  figure  of  an  angular 
cone,  but  more  mquently  used  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  conical,  as  the  prickles  of  some  roses, 
the  root  of  the  carrot,  and  the  heads  of  many 
treea  Tr6aM.qfBot^Pyramidalb€U-JUnoer, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Campanula,  the  C,  pyr- 
amidaUi.  a  native  of  Istria  and  Savoy.  It 
used  to  be  a  fashionable  ornament  in  halls 
and  staircases,  and  for  being  placed  before 
fireplaces  in  summer.  —Pyra'n^'*^  miiMl«, 
in  anat.  a  muscle  In  the  front  of  the  belly,  so 
named  from  its  shape.  It  arises  from  the 
pubes,  and  assists  the  tw!tQM.~-Pyramidal 
nttmb«rt,the  third  order  of  figurate  numbers. 
See  under  Fxourati. 

Pyramidally  (pi-ramld-al-liX  adv.  Lin  the 
form  of  a  pyramid;  as,  shaped  pyramidatty. 
2.  By  means  of,  or  throura  the  instrumen- 
tality of,  a  pyramid.  Sir  T.  Browns.  [Bare.] 

Pyramldeua  (pi-ram'i-del''a),  n.  In  cen«A 
a  genua  of  muine  univalves  found  on  coral 
reefk,  sand,  and  sandy  mud. 

PyramldeUldSB  (pi-rama-del'Oi-dfiX  n.  pL 
A  family  of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  bdong- 
ing  to  the  section  Holostomata.  The  charac- 
teristics are.  shell  spiral,  turreted ;  i4;»erture 
channelled  in  front,  with  a  less  distinct  pos- 
terior canal ;  lip  generally  expanded  in  the 
adult;  operculum  homy  and  spiral 

PyTamldi&  ]^nramidlcal  (plr-a-mid'ik, 
pir-a-mid^-alx  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
pyramid;  pyramidal  'Pyrcmidieol  figurea.' 
Sir  T.  Browne.  'Oold  in  pyramidie  plenty 
piled.'    ShemUms. 

This  bounding  line  <of  a  boikfinr)  from  top  to  bot- 
tom may  either  oe  inclined  inwards,  and  the  mass. 


oh,  dUin;     di,  Sc.  loc^;     g,  go;     ],  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siti^;     TH,  then;  th,  tAin;     w,  idg;   wh,  loAig;   zh,  axnre.— See  Est. 
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therctoce,  fyrmmutiemt;  or  Tertical,  and  the  vmm 
fonn  one  grand  cliff;  or  inclined  outwmrds,  as  In  the 
advancing  fronts  of  old  houses.  Ruskitu 

I^TamidlcaUy  (pir.a.mid'ik.al.UX  adv. 
In  •  pyramidical  mmnner;  in  (he  fonn  of  a 
pyramid. 

Ihrraiiiidlcaliiess  (plr-a-mldlk^d-nesX  n. 
The  itato  of  being  pyramidicaL 

FvxamllUoil  fpir^-mldl-on),  »i.  In  arc*, 
the  imall  flat  pyramid  which  tenninates 
the  top  of  an  obeJiik. 

PyramldOld  (pi-ram1d-oidX  n>  iPyrwnid, 
and  Or.  tftdot ,  form.]  A  flgnre  or  lolid  re- 
sembling a  pyramid.  Called  alaoPMmoul 

Fyramldon  (pi-ram'i-donX  n.  An  organ 
Nop  of  18  or  S2  feet  tone  on  the  pedals, 
Inrented  by  the  Ber.  Sir  F.  A.  O.  Onseley, 
Bart  The  pipes  are  of  peculiar  shape,  being 
four  times  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the 
mouth,  and  for  the  sixe  the  tone  is  of 
remarkable  gravity,  resembling  that  of  a 
stopped  pipe  in  quality. 

pyxBJnls  (pir'a-misX  n.  pL  Fyramldas 
and  FtrxamlBes  (pir-am'i-d6z,  pii'a-mia-es). 
[L.]  A  pyramid.  *  Searching  the  inside  of 
the  greatest  Egyptian  pyramit.'  HakewUL 
'My  country's  nigh pyromides.'   Shak. 

I  have  heard  the  Ptolemies'  fyvamiaes  are  rery 
goodly  things.  Shak. 

Pyrmmold  (pir'am^idX  n^  Same  at  Pyfra- 
fnidioid, 

pyxmrgUllte  (pir-Ir'jil-ltX  fk  A  hydrated 
dlicate  of  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  mag- 
nesia, soda,  and  potash,  found  in  granite  in 
Finland.    Branae  dt  Coa^ 

Pyrazgyrlta  (pir-ar'Ji-rit),  n.  [Gr.pyr, 
Ore,  SAd  ayyyrot,  silver.]  An  important  ore 
of  direr,  cmefly  sulphide  of  silver  and  anti- 
mony, with  hexagonal  cnrstalUzation,  widely 
diffused  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
World. 

Pyre  (pir).  n.  [L-  pyra.)  A  heap  of  combus- 
oble  materials  on  which  a  dead  body  was 
laid  to  be  burned  to  ashes;  a  funeral  pile. 


For  nine  long  nlfriits  through  all  the  dusky  air 
Tht  Jyrts  thick  flaming  shot  a  dismal  glare. 

Apollo's  upward  fire 
Made  every  eastern  cloud  a  sUtery^yre 


Pof«. 


Of  brightness.  Keats. 

PyrenetpI'rtoXn.  [Or.wr,  Are.]  (CuHu.) 
A  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  coal-tar. 

Pyrene  (pi-r6n^  n.  [Or.  pyrin,  the  stone 
of  a  fruit]  In  bot.  the  stone  found  in  the 
interior  of  dmpes  and  of  similar  fruits, 
caused  by  the  hardening  of  the  endocarp. 

^^renean  (ptr-e-ng'anX  a.  Of  or  pertaiidng 
u>  the  Pyrenees,  a  range  of  mountains  be- 
tween France  and  Spain. 

TQl  o'er  the  hdls  her  eagles  flew 

Beyond  the  Pyrtnean  pines.  Tennyson. 

Pyraneite  (pir-e-ndltX  n.  A  mineral  of  a 
gn^ish-black  colour,  found  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  considered  as  a  variety  of  garnet  It 
occurs  in  minute  rhombic  dodecahedrons. 

Pyrenomyoetet  (pl-r«'nd-mi-s6"t6zX  «•  P^ 
[Or.  pyrin,  the  stone  of  a  fruit,  and  mykit, 
mykitot,  a  mushroom.]  That  portion  of 
the  ascomycetous  and  conlomycetous  fungi 
having  a  closed  nuclear  fruit 

^mthrum  (pl-r6' thrum X  n.  [Or.  pyre- 
thron.  1  A  genus  of  plants.  See  FiWRrEW. 

PyreUo  (pi-retllcX  n-  [Or.  pyretoi,  burning 
hMt,  fever,  from  pyr,  fire.]  A  medicine  for 
the  cure  of  fever. 

FprrotolOgy  (pir-d-tol'o-JIX  n.  [Or.  pyretot, 
fever,  from  pyr,  fire,  and  logoi,  discourse.] 
The  branch  of  medical  science  that  treats 
of  fevers. 

Fyrezia,  Pyrexy  fpi-rek'si-a.  pi-rek'siX  n. 
iFr.  pyrexie,  from  Or.  pyreM$6,  to  be  fever- 
ish, from  pyretoi,  fever,  from  pyr,  fire.] 
Fever. 

Pyrezlal,  Pyrezlcal  (pi-rek'si-al,  pi-reli'- 
uk-alX  a.    Pertaining  to  fever;  feverish. 

Pyrlicdlometer  Q>dr-hdli-om^et-drX  n.  (Or. 
pyr,  fire,  kiUot,  the  sun,  and  metron,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  devised  by  M.  Pou- 
illet  for  measuring  the  Intensity  of  the  heat 
<4  the  sun.  It  consists  of  a  shallow  cylin- 
drical vessel  of  thin  silver  or  copper,  con- 
taining water  or  mercury  in  which  a  ther- 
mometer is  plunged.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  vessel  is  covered  with  lamp-black,  so  as 
to  make  it  absorb  as  much  heat  as  possible, 
and  the  vessel  is  attached  to  a  support  in 
such  a  way  that  the  upper  surface  can  be 
always  made  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun 
perpendicularlv.  The  actual  amount  of  heat 
abs(Ml>ed  by  the  instrument  i/ calculated 
Inr  ordinary  calorimetrical  means ;  the  area 
of  the  exposed  blackened  surface  is  known, 
and  the  amount  of  water  or  mercury  which 
has  been  raised  through  a  certain  number 
of  thermometric  degrees  is  known,  and  thus 


the  absolute  heating  dfect  of  the  sun,  acting 

upon  a  given  area  under  the  conditions  of 

the  experiment^  can  be  readily  found. 
PyrUUmn  (pi-rid'i-umX  n.    [L.  pyrum,  a 

pear,  and  Or.  eidot,  resemblance.]    In  bot. 

same  as  Pome. 
PyTtform  (pir'i-formX  a.  [L.  pwvm,  a  pear, 

and /orma,  shape.]    Obconical;  having  the 

form  of  a  pear. 
Pyrltaoeoui  (pir-l-t&'shusX  a.    Pertaining 

to  pvrites.    See  Ptritio. 
Pyxita  (pirltX  n.    Same  as  PyriUM. 

Hence  sable  coal  hb  massy  couch  extends. 
And  stars  of  gold  the  sparkling  #yrt]er  blends. 

l>r.  E.  Darwin. 

Q^teBCpi-ri'tdsorpiratoXn.  [Qr.pyriUi. 
from  vyr,  fire.]  A  term  originally  applied 
to  yellow  sulphide  of  iron,  because  it  struck 
fire  with  steel  It  is  in  strictness  still  con- 
fined to  this  mineral;  but  where  sulphur 
exists  in  combination  with  copper,  cobalt 
nickel,  ^kc,  the  minerals  are  also  called 
pyrites.— ^rasniooZ  puritet.  See  Mibpiksl 
and  Lbucopyritk.— Jfoj^nefu;  pyrites^  pyr- 
rholite.  See  under  MAONETia—IFAitetron 
pyriUM.  BameaaMarcasite.— YoUow  or  eop- 
ver  pyritet,  the  sulphuret  of  copper  and 
iron,  beii^  the  most  common  ore  of  copper. 

Pyrltlo^lFFxltloaL  Pyrltoas  (pi-rit'ik, 

pi-rit'ik-al,  piFit-usX  a.  Pertaining  to 
pyrites;  consisting  of  or  resembling  pyrites. 

^rrltliiBroiui  (pir-i-tif^-usX  a.  Oontainii^ 
or  producing  pyrites. 

Pyntlie  (pirit-uX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  pyritixed; 
ppr.  mtruizing.    To  convert  into  pyrites. 

mltOlOgy(pir-i-toro-JiXn.  [Pyriee,  and 
Or.  logoa,  discourse.]  Facts  or  information 
onpyritea 

FyritOOB  (pir'tt-ukX  a.    Same  as  PyriHe. 

Pyroaoetlo  (pir'o-arseTikX  a.  [Or.  pyr, 
pyro$,  fire,  and  E.  aoetie.}  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  acetic  add,  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  heat — Pyroaeetie  tpirU. 
Same  as  Acetone. 

Qrro-aoid  (pir'd-as-idX  n.  A  product  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  certain  oiganic  adds 
to  heat 

Pyroballogy  (pir-6-bal'o-JiX  n.  [Or.  pur, 
pyroi,  fire,  baud,  to  throw,  and  logot,  dis- 
course, account]  The  art  or  science  of  ar- 
tillery.   Sterne.    [Rare.] 

Qrroohlore  (pir'O-kldrX  n.  [Or.  pyr,  pyrot, 
fire,  and  MOroe,  green.]  A  mineral  con- 
sisting of  columbic  and  titanic  add.  with 
lanthannm,  potash,  soda,  calcium,  cerium, 
Ac. :  so  named  from  the  colour  it  assumes 
under  the  blow-pipe.    Called  also  MicroliU. 

Pyroohroa  (pir-d-krO'aX  n.  [Or.  pyr,  fire, 
and  ehroa,  colour.  1  A  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  distinguished  by  its  pure  red  colour; 
cardinal  beetle.  It  is  the  only  BriUsh  genus 
of  Pyrochroid«. 

PyTO<dirold»(plr-^kr01-d§Xn>P<-  A  family 
of  small  coleopterous  insects,  found  in  the 
spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer.  They 
frequent  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  larv» 
are  found  under  the  baric  of  trees  and  in 
rotten  wood 

^rodtrlc  (plr-^sif  rikX  a.  [Or.  pyr,  ovtm. 
fire,  and  £.  eitrie.]  Applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  dtnc  acid  to  the  action 
of  heat 

Pjrro-electrlc  (pir'd-fi-lek'trikX  a.  [Or. 
pyr,  pyroe.  Are,  and  E.  eleetrie.]  Relating  to 
pyro-electricity ;  having  the  property  of  be- 
coming electro-polar  when  heated,  as  cer- 
tain crystals;  thermo-electric. 

PyrOHBlectriO  (pii^6-4-lek^trikX  n.  That 
which  becomes  electrified  when  heated 

PyTO-«lectricit7(pir'6-61ek-tris^i-UX  n.  A 
name  i^ven  to  electricity  produced  by  heat, 
as  when  tourmaline  becomes  electric  by  be- 
ing heated  between  10*  and  100*  Cent ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  electridty  so  pro- 
duced; thermo-electricity. 

Pyrogallate  (pir-d^oit).  n.  A  salt  of 
pyrogallic  ado. 

nrrogalllc  (pir-d-oaHkX  a.  [Or.  pyr,  pyroe. 
Are,  and  K  oallic]  Applied  to  an  add 
(CsH«0,)  obtsined  from  g^c  acid  by  the 
action  of  heat 

Pyrogenlc  (pIr-5-Jen'ikX  a.  and  n.  [Or.  pyr, 
pyroe,  fire,  and  genein,  to  produce.]  rro- 
dndng  or  that  which  tends  to  produce 
feveriihness. 

PyTOgenoiU  (pi-rofen-usX  a.  rOr.  vyr.  Are, 
and  genein,  to  generate.]  Produced  by  fire, 
igneous. 

Pyrosnomle  (pir-og-nom1kX  a.  [Or.  pvr, 
pyroe.  Aire,  and  gndmOn,  an  Index,  a  mark.] 
Applied  to  certain  minerals  which,  when 
heated  to  a  certain  degree,  exhibit  a  glow 
of  incandescence,  probably  arising  from  a 
new  disposition  of  their  molecules. 


PSnrognoetiC  (pir-og-nos'tik),  a.  fOr.  pyr, 
pyroe.  Are,  and  gignSekO,  to  know.]  In 
mmeroL  pertaining  to  the  ptLenonMBSi  ex- 
hibited on  the  I  application  of  tba  blow- 
pipe. 

Pyro-lieMometer  (pir'6-lid-U-oin''ei-4f%  n 
Same  as  PyrheUometer. 

Pyrola  (pli'o-laX  n.  [L.  vyrua,  a  pe«r-trae. 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaTea.  ]  A  genua 
of  perennial  plants  with  sleniier  creeping 
root-stocks,  short,  almost  vroody  stemsL 
broad  evergreen,  chieflv  radical  leArea,  and 
usually  racemose  white  or  pink  flowem 
Several  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  and 
are  known  by  the  common  name  of  winter- 
green.  P.  rotundifoliei,  or  ronnd-lflnved 
winter-green,  possesses  astriuc;ent  pcopef- 
ties,  and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine.  * 

FpTOlaoen  (plr-o-la'sfr^,  n.pL  A  group  oi 
£ricaoe«  of  which  the'  genus  Pyroik  fa  the 
t3l>e.  The  n>edes  are  herbaoeons  plants, 
with  leaves  dther  wanting  or  simple,  entin 
or  toothed ;  flowers  m<Hiopetaloiis.  mtmmtnm 
hypogynous,  ovair  superior. 

TyrdULtry  (pi-roKa-triX  n.  [Or.  vyr,  toe, 
and  kUreia.  worship.]    The  worship  of  flic. 

VwnHBt&r  «»i-rol'e-t*rX  n.  [Or.  jnf^,  Vffrm, 
Are,  and  cUymi,  to  destroy.]  An  eppezmtna 
for  the  extinction  of  Are,  espedallw  on  board 
ships,  by  which  hydrochloric  add  and  W- 
carbonate  of  soda,  partly  dissolT^d  and 
partly  suspended  in  water,  are  pomped  into 
a  cylinder,  and  the  cart>onlo  acid  thwe 
generated  is  projected  on  the  Are. 

PyrOUgneoiu,  Pyrcdlgnlc  (pir-d-linfM-vs. 
pir-6-liruikX  a.  [ Or.  jiyr.  Are.  nnd  L  h^ 
neue,  from  nmum,  wood.]    Ctonermted  or 

}>rocured  by  the  distillation  of  wood. — Pgra- 
ignecua  aeid,  impure  acetic  add  obtefaied 
by  the  distillation  of  wood 

PyTOUgiiite(pir-<i-lig'nltXn.  [Seeabore.]  A 
salt  ol^ndigneous  add 

PyztkUgnouB  (pir-6-lig'nusX  a.  Smmm  as 
PyrUtgneotie. 

PyTt>lltllle(pir-<i-UthakXa  [Or.  pyr.  firs, 
and  lithoe,  a  stone.1  Same  as  Cyam/mrie 
(which  seeX  Called  also  Pyro^mric  and 
Pyturic. 

Pyrolo^st  (pi-rol'o-JlBtX  n.  [See  Prsoir 
OQT.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  doctrines  <rf 
beat;  an  investigator  of  the  laws  of  heal 

FyniofJ  (pi-roro-JJX  «.  [Or.  pyr,  ftre.  and 
togoe,  discourse.]  Hie  science  of  hea^  la- 
tent and  sensibla 

P3nr01llgite(pir-d-ia'sItXn.  [Or.  pyr.  Are. 
and  lyd,  to  vnksh.]  A  black  ore  of  mangan- 
ese, occurring  crystallised  and  maaslre  in 
Devonshire,  Warwickshire,  Thuringla^  Bra- 

ixil,  and  other  places.  It  is  the  Mnoxide  or 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  Is  much  nsed 
In  chemical  processes. 

Pyromancy  (plr'd-man-siX  «t.  [Or.  jnrr. 
pyroe,  Are,  and montoia,  divination.]  Dfnn- 
ation  by  fire. 

Pyromanla  (pir-d-m&'ni-aX  n.  [Or.  ptr. 
pyroe.  Are,  and  manuK,  madness.]  Insanity 
marked  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  destroy 
by  Are. 

Qnromantlc  (pir-<i-man'tikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  pyromancy. 

Psnroanaiitio  (pir-d-mantikX  n.  One  who 
pretends  to  divine  by  Are. 

nrroiiiet«r(pi-rom'et-ArX»i.  [Or.  pyr,  pyree. 
Are,  and  matron,  a  measure.  1  Atmnongln- 
ally  applied  to  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  metallic  bar,  employed  by  Mnschen- 
broek  about  17S0.  for  measminff  the  chanses 

g reduced  in  the  dimensions  of  solid  bodies 
V  the  application  of  heat  It  is  now  ap- 
plied, however,  to  any  instrument  the  oh- 
lect  of  which  is  to  measure  all  gradations  of 
temperature  above  those  that  can  be  Indi- 
cated by  the  mercurial  thermometer.  Wadg- 
wood's  pyrometer,  the  Arst  which  came  in«> 
extensive  use,  was  used  by  him  for  testing 
the  heat  of  his  pottery  and  porcelain  kUns. 
and  depended  on  the  woperty  of  day  to 
contract  on  exposure  to  beat  Many  dif- 
ferent modes  have  been  proposed  or  acta- 
ally  employed  for  measuring  ni^  tempera- 
tures :  as.  (a)  bv  contraction,  as  in  Wedg- 
wood's; Q>)  by  the  expansion  of  bars  of  dff- 
ferent  metals ;  (e)  by  change  of  pressure  in 
conAned  gases,  as  in  M.  Laiay's  instransot; 
(d)  by  the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  s 
cold  mass,  Siemens's  instrument;  (e)  by  the 
fusing -point  of  solids;  (/)  by  conduction 
and  lidlstion  of  heat  (see  PTRoeooPB);  (g)  ty 
colour,  as  red  and  white  heat;  (A)  by  chance 
in  velodty  of  sound;  (i)  by  resolution  of 
chemical  compounds;  (/)  bv  generatkm  of 
electridty,  as  in  Becqnerel's  thermo-elee* 
trie  pyrometer;  (Ir)  by  diange  in  resistaDoe 
to  electridty,  as  the  instrument  invented 


Fite.  f&r,  fat.  fall;       md.  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;       n6te.  not  mOve;      tube.  tub.  bqll;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  8c  1^ 


FTBOKXTRIO 


plr-D-mefrlk-*] 

PjPMmatryfpi^vm'et-illn.  That  branch 
of  •citact  HliJch  tn«U  of  tke  mtaMianaat 
of  hut;  thsacborarlaf  mauuriDgdagrvM 
olhMt 

.ta  (pli-ft-mor«t),  n.    fOr.  mr. 
and^  nKnpU,   torm.  1     NaUra 

OWrpIunu  (plr-a-morTu),  o.  [Qr.  pyr, 
and  nrnTU,  lortn.  1  In  mtntral.  hailiig 
property  of  CTyitalUEaUoa  itj  fln. 
BunnlOi  (pli-A-nomllu),  n     [Or.  wr. 
pirrM.  are,  anif  iwnut,  a  rule,  a  law.  ]  Tbt 

Pjrnme  (plr'flp),  n-  [Or  PV.  pyn*  Bte. 
and  ^Mr,  thff  faoa.]  Flre-ninet  or  Bohemtan 
garnM,  a  dark  ted  lulct;  of  garnet.  lannd 
ambeddad  Id  trap  tula  In  die  mountalna  ol 
Bohomla.     It  ocean  alH,  In  Saxuoj,  in  aar. 

I^roplluiaiU  (plroCaa-iii),  a.  [Or.  pgr. 
wrafl,haa(,aadj>Aiu'id,h>ibbw.]  Bandarad 
tran^wnnt  bj  bnt. 

I9nlphonB  (plr'a-FAn),  n.  [Qiwr,  nmn. 
Bra.  and  flwni,  loand.]  A  miLHcal  ibitru- 
mant,  la  wtilch  tha  rariona  notaa  aia  pro- 
duoad  by  tha  burning  of  h/dronn  EaawfUiia 
glMi  (UDM  Of  vailani  iliaa  and  lan^ttlu. 

FJfKtSibaila  (pir^torlkX  a.  Bama  aa  Pfro- 


PyfOphOWB  (r- —  r,  — 

tn,  and  jikniift  beating.  ]    j 
which  Uka  flra  oa  eipoaiirc  (u  >ur.    loui/ 
motali  (Iroa.  lead,  ftc.)wh«n  aipoaed  to  the 
—  ■ Bnelj  divided  cdodlUon,  com- 


blue  10  rapUUr  with  ox^gei 
_enilntlon  gf  Ukbt 

L.iplUiMdi 

Topboapl    ' 


Fyropllcwpbiita  (plr-O-foaYit),  n.  A  >all  ot 
PITopbaapboria  acid. 

frrOphOiphOrlB  (plr'O-foa-fortkX  a.  [Or, 
py^w  pvvr.  Dn,  and  JL  v^etpJVfrie.']  Ap- 
plied (o  an  acid  (H,PA)  formed  bj  expoa- 
Ing  concantntad  phoaphorlc  add  to  a  tem- 
perature ot  tU' F.    Itrar — •-'—-■- — •■— ■- 


Pyrotome  { plr'^adm }.  n.  a  moUucoug 
animal  of  tha  Mnni  P]rroiodia. 

PjrrOMmldB  (plr-A->oni1-d«  \  tk  U  A  fa- 
mil)'  ol  Barlne  moUiucold^  of  the  groap 
Tnuicata,  coDiUtnUu  (he  order  Dactylo- 
braochla  of  Owen.  Ae  genni  Pjroeoma  U 
the^rl>e(wlilehMe), 

^TOtUtUlO  (pli'6-Ulr-lai^),  B-  Apilled 
to  an  acid  obtalaed  b;  heating  tartaric  add 

Pmtutntte  (plr-«-Uititt)^ «.    Aaaltoi 
PTTotartaric  add. 
nrotvaliiilui  (pit^lekU-anX  n.     A  pjro- 

FTTOta^UllC^  PriOtMlmlO*!  (plr-O-tek'- 
nlk,  plr-O-tak'nlk-al),  a.  [Or.  pyr.  are,  and 
udtni.nt]  Faitaining  to  Oreworki  or  the 
art  of  formlna  them. 

PTTot«eluiltdan  (pir'a-tok-ni'ihju)).».   A 

prratechnlil 

I^TOtMlmlOi  (pir-d-tek^ilkf).  n.  [See  Ptro- 
TBCHNio  ]  The  art  of  making  Srawoili;  the 
compoaitJiin.  ttmchire,  and  ue  of  artifldal 
flrewoika     Bea  FiKiwoia. 

"rTOtMlmUtCl 

1   pyrotechnj; 

VyroUeSay  (plr-a-tek'nl),  n.  The  adence 
which  ralatea  to  tha  maniuement  and  ap- 
plication of  fUe  in  lie  Taiioai  operaUou* ; 


parti,  or  tha  whole  of  the  hTdrogen  ii  re- 
placed br  metal* 

nro-ptiotoKnpliT  ir^6-K-toiCn-0X  n, 
[ur.  npr.  Are.  and  E.  pJiotoffmphy.i  A  tann 
■pplled  to  tlioae  proceetM  In  pootogt^ihj' 
In  whidi  heat  ti  nied  to  Bi  the  ^oton. 

aUicate  occarrli«  in  foliated,  talcslilie,  inb- 
truiapuent  manei.  harlng  a  white,  green, 
OTfeUow  colour  and  paarlyliHtre.    It  forma 

^au  with  borax  and  also  with  loda- 
^KqAimllM  (plr-o-fi'ia-m>    SeePHiu- 


PrT0T»0«IIlia(pir'a-im4ani-ik),  a.  Applied 
te  an  add  (0,0,0,).  one  ot  the  producU  ot 
tha  diitUlatlon  ol  tartaric  end  nuemio 
uida. 

PTTWtlUta  fplr-or^hlCX  ".  An  Impure  tb- 
natr  of  oithlte  containing  bJUuoen. 

P|luaiMpe(pi['A«kAp),  71.  lOr  p^.  Bra, 
and  atinttA,  to  riew.]  Ad  iuitnmient  for 
meauuiiig  the  Inlaniltr  ot  heat  radiatUig 
from  a  hot  bodj,  oi  the  frigoriflc  InHueoce 
ol  a  cdd  bodT. 

tawdg<pf'rtfiii),K.  [Gr.wrdtCt.abnnilng. 
nam  pyr,  Dre.)  In  mwl.  a  dbeaie  ot  the 
etomach  attended  with  *  aeneatlon  of  bom- 
tas  In  the  epIgaatiliiBi,  acoamiNuiled  with 

'itionof  valerjIlDld.afaall]'  Inilpld, 

imonlr  called 

[Or.ptPT.Bre, 


...  jralerrllDli 
eaecrid.  nu 

7rnMDiiaIlt«<pl-roi'ma.lIt),.^  i^,.„,,^^. 
ami,  imall,  and  tiUof.aitoneL]  Amluoal 
*  a  lirer-brown  colour,  or  piitactalo  green, 


In  eU-aided  pi 


.    It  It  a 


nellar 


ot  iron  aad  manganaaa.  containing  obloriue. 
of  which  when  heated  It  eihalea  the  odow. 
PrrOMma  (pir-fraO'maX  «■  (Or.  mr,  On, 
and  ttma.  a  body.]  A  genna  of  ^oaphoi^ 
(■eent  moUuoolda.  ot  the  gronp  Tuulcata. 
hihabltfav  tha  Meditetranean  and  Atlantic 
llMJ'iuiite  In  gnat  numben,  forming  a  lai^ 
hollow  OTllnder,  open  at  one  end  and  ciDHd 
at  tha  nthar.  iwlmmlng  In  the  ocean  bj  the 
■Itamata  FonCracUon  and  dilatMlon  ot  Ita 
component  Individual  ■T>riw^« 


tbonlda  (pi-roth'on-ldX  n.  [Or.  pyr. 
and  otiuni,  tineo-]  A  kind  ot  ampjr- 
ivumatic  oU  produced  b;  the  combnaUon 
ot  texture*  ol  hemp.  Unan,  or  cotton  In  a 
ooppar  Ttead,  tonneiii  naed  in  medldne. 
Diiatitn 

ryttMO  (pl-rotlk),  a.  [Or.  pyrMOa,  from 
Pirr.  Dre.]    Casitlc.     Bee  CAUSna. 

rriiMo  (pl-rof  Ikl  n.     A  caUBtic  madldne. 

^TOOIle  lpir-6-a'rlk),  a.  (Or.  pyr,  pwroi. 
fire,  and  i«n>n.  urine.)     Same  ai  Jyra- 

PpxiTMitlila,  FyronLntblne  (pir^k-ean'- 

uiln),  n.  ror.  pyr,  pynw,  Dre,  and  lanOuit, 
golden  ydlow.l  (Prabibl/  C,H,Oi.)  A 
Tolatile  crrit^Ilne  Killd  obtained  from 
crude  pjlnllgoeoua  ipirlL  The  cr^tali  are 
of  an  Intenaa  jellow  oolODr. 
FyraXMta  (pfrok-itn),  n.  [Or.  pyr,  lira, 
and  »niw,  a  ittanger.)  Another  name  tor 
tha  mineni  augita,  from  Ita  occurring  uiu- 


Pnvxrlo  tpl-rok'tll}.     Same  ai  Pyroiylint. 

FyinxylUiiUrDk.ilHkya.  [Or,  pyr,  lln,  and 
xylen,  wood.]  Applied  to  the  crude  liquid 
obtaihMd  br  diitiinng  woo.-  -  - 
,^    jM  — ... .. . 

o?^i     , 

PjTOZrIlIlt  (pl-rorin-tn),  n.  [Or.  pyr.  Ore. 
and  zyla)^  wood.)  A  tenn  embradng  gun- 
cotton  and  all  other  eiplcalTa  aabeuooei 
obtained  la  Immerdtu  Tegatable  Ibn  In 
nltrio  or  nitro-iulphnria  Hid.  and  then  nf- 
lerlug  it  to  drj.  ntaia  inbitancei  are  nltro- 
derlratlTee  of  cellnloee. 

PrmHa  (pblkX  n.  (Or  pyrrAiciU,  a  war- 
nke  dance,  whence  pyrrAwAiu  (potu),  a 
PTRUctoot.1  1. An  ancient Oiwlan warlike 
dance,  which  coniiited  chleflv  in  encb  an 
adroit  and  nimble  turning  of  Iha  bodj  ai 
repreaentad  an  attempt  to  avoid  Ihe  itrokei 
of  an  enemr  In  battle, 
lo  psrtonn  T 

£  A  metrical  foot  conilitlng  ot  two  abort 
iTllablee. 
Fvitilla(plr'ik).a.  I.Of orpartdnlngto the 
areek  martial  dance  ot  thli  name. 

i.  In  pre*.  conMitlng  of  two  thort  ajrllablea, 
OT  ot  pjrrhlc^  or  feet  of  two  abort  ayUabtaa; 

PrTThldA  (ptM-alMX  n.    One  who  danced 

m  the  pyrrhlc. 
TTTTboUt*.  FriThatina  (plr'ojit,  plr'o- 

Qn).  n.     [Gr-  pyrrAoi,  reddlih.  ItlAoi,  a 

■tone:pvTTib>U(,redneu,1  Magnetic  pjtite*. 

See  under  UAanwria. 
TyrrliiMiMit  (pl-ryot-anl  a.    Fimbonlc. 
TTTTlionla  (id-ron'Ikx  a.  Feftdnlng  to  pjr- 

raonlim. 


unlvena]  doubt 


ermthlng. 


i-iat  ri-rff- 
■  double  ot 


^irhvla  (pir-VU),  n.  IFrom  Or.  pgrrlut, 
flre-rad]  The  buUflnchei,  a  genui  of  ooni- 
roetral  panarina  btrdi  of  the  familr  FTlngU- 


:plr-OTaX 


IFaS),  n.pl.    [L.  pyrum, 

■ii,  a  lub-family  of  the  Tu. 
dp-ahelU.  characteriiad  by 


PymUiua  (p>i 

pear.]    Pear-a 

blndfidie  or  ti 

the  ahortnem 

and  couraaitf  of  the  piiiar,  ana  me 

ate  leagUi  ot  the  cauaL      Typical 


tnea,  thalitl 

Ing  the  chief  of  anr  orchard  fruit,  and  be- 
longing to  tha  pomaoui  aestlon  of  the  net, 
order  Koaaceai,  TheyhaTedaciduoUiiimple 
or  pinnate  leavea.  and  white  or  pink  Coweta 
In  tarminal  cymei  or  corymb* ;  there  are 


temperate  an 


™),  the  .wie- 


ld ™ion. 


b  (P.  llaluA 


reaC/>..i«up*nii). 
(/>.  Aria),  Ac,  all  belong  to  thli 

nrtliaC0T«MI  (pi-thag'a'i«"anX  n.  A  tol- 
iDwet  ot  Pythiaoraa,  the  (onnder  ot  Iha 
ItaUc  Hct  of^iloaopben.     The  Fythago- 


Uirough  different  order*  of  an 


■Pj/tXagiiHaK  teas,  the  Vdim- 

-, Am.    See  NILlr>BiDM.— /^tft- 

oyomin  UUtr,  the  letter  Y,  »  called  from 
Iti  Ortek  original  repreaanting  tha  aacred 
triad,  formed  ta  the  duad  proceeding  from 
the  monad.  ^^rAaoeraan  tyre,  a  mnilcal 
InatiuiDent  iald  to  have  been  invented  by 
Pythagoraa(octochordom  Pythagonal  after 
hu  death  prnerved  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
^ytAo^oraani 


h  preMrved  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 

-PytAo^oraan  lulrm,  in  oatmL  the 

■yilcm  taught  by  Fytnega 


alterwerda  revived  by  CopemlcnL — pvtiuh 

1  foHa,  the  abacui  (which  fl—PyO- 

-  " n,  the  toity-ieventh  proped- 

book  of  inicfiif f  flmunl* 


odereonU 
tionottha 


tall  ^  Oreece,  celebrated  every  Utth  year  ii) 
honour  of  Apollo  near  Delphi. 

Fvthogenan*  (pl-thd-Jen'e-iii).  n.  Oener- 
itionbrmaauioflUth.    See  FithooInhi 

nrUlC«enlc  (pl-thft-Jen'ik),  a.  (Or.  py(M 
to  make  to  rot,  from  pylAomai,  to  rot,  and 
oeniin,  to  prodnce.)  Fnth-begotteu ;  engen- 
dered from  (Uth;  ipeciflcally,  applledlo  a 
clua  of  dlHaaei,  ai  typhui,  produced  by 
filth,  eepeclally  by  a  vitiated  atmotphere. 


FytlkCin  (pi'thoa),  ii.    [Or.  pyCAOn,  ■ 


h.  cAaln,      r^U,  Be.  loe*i      g,ya;     l.iob;      b.  Ft.  ton;      ng,  dny; 


rvmoKras 


B,  D«iirty  «Ul«d  U 


qVASBAODn 


Irtish  the;  diflsr  In  htTliiK  the  Oaiat  cm 
the  under  ■tufus  of  the  UU  danble.  The; 
ue  [Wtlteaat  the  Old  World,  and  u«  tonnd 
Id  the  But  Indiei.  South  Africa,  ud  alH- 
vhere.  Thejr  •ometlmM  attain  ■  lenctb  ot 
ao  IsaL  The;  k»  not  Teaomaiu,  bat  UU 
their  prer  >>T  comprSMlaii. 
nrtbOneM  (prihan-ei),  n.  fVr.  mOumltf. 
bomOT.PylM.  SeePTTHUM.)  llieprliM- 
en  ol  Apolla  at  hla  lemplB  at  Delphi,  who 


LipMt 


ol3l*li 


'pertaining  ta  uia  predlctioa 

'    altar  the  manner 


Prtlioiila  O)t-thoi 
OracDlar;  pertali 

Prtlunilim  (i    . 

foretelling  future  eve 
Dt  the  I>tiu>hlc  oracte. 
Prtbtmlit  (pl'lhon-lat),  n.     A  conjnrer. 

I^  (plkiX  •>•    [Or.  unit,  abox,  eqieeiillr 


B  for  theacelabulnm  of  the  hip- 
bane;  the  eotflold  earlti':  pytit.— &  A  boi 
or  cheat  In  which  ipeclmen  coins  are  depoa- 
Ited  lit  the  Mint — tviot  iif  On  mx.  the  Anal 
trial  b;  weight  and  auay  ot  the  gold  and 
■ilTer  coin!  of  the  Tnlted  Kingdom,  prior 
to  their  If—-  ' "--  •"-'     '"-  --'-■ 


ilao  aopUed  to  the  aaaarlng  of  gold  and  iU- 
rar  plale,  which  Uke> lAace  at  She  dlffsrent 


Written  ilu  Fix. 
PrxtpiluXe.C    To  teetbr  weight  and  aaui 

aa  the  calni  depodtsd  In  the  pyi. 
PyzUlum  (pik-ald'l-um).  n.    [Or  pvxU,  : 


PyxtnaL  PTXIiiMB  (plk-afn'M,  pU-dn-M), 
n.  fl.  A  natural  order  of  llcheiu.  comprli- 
Ina  thcaa  known  in  the  arctlo  rorlani  ii 
■ripe  d*  ncke.  The  order  li  chanctertiad 
hi  a  boiliontal  follaceona  thallaa.  moiUi 
flied  bjr  the  centre,  an  orblcalar  disc,  ^ 
the  eiciple  dlillnct  Irom  the  UuUin,  aad 
at  met  cloKid. 

Pyzli  (plk'aliX  n.    (Soa  PTX.]     1.  A  bei;  > 

E.— S  In  aiwt.  the  ootjlold  caTt^.— 3  la 
aprddlunL— JVci*  HatMea.at  Hut- 
ner'a  Compaa^  a  aoathem  conttelUtloB. 


Q  l>  the  laventaenth  letter  of  the  Eogllab  al- 
phabet, a  conionant  having  the  ume  lonnd 
ai  it  or  bard  c  It  !■  a  niperSaoiu  letter  In 
Engllih.  ae  the  combination  fu.  In  which  It 

-    -oald  be  equaUr  wbU  bi- 

jr  t  alonr  -■—  "■-  -■  ■- 


\a 


n  the  Anglo 


ftaion  word!  being  n^ularl)'  . . . 
ov,  but  waa  borrowed  from  the  Frei 
^phabaL     In  Latin.  >i  In 


the  eooud  gu  In  Anglo 

1  the  French-1 
I  Eugllah.  thi 
followed  by ' 


:n  that;  ai;  a 


ii  now  uaad  hi  pnrelj  Enillsta 

aa  In  thOM  derlred  from  the  French  or  tak 
dlrecChr  from  the  LaUn.  It  li  moat  coi 
mon  aa  an  Initial  letter:  it  never  lUn 

ear..  Miqut  ii  la  really  hnat,  the  folio 
vowel!  being  then  eilonl     In  ijvti 

Inguadnaiv'',Ac.,tD  the  Latin  aii;  loifui 

machmodined  tonn  r>f  etoir.  The  name 
the  letter  la  lald  to  be  from  the  Ft.  qnen 
a  tall,  the  (onn  being  that  of  an  O  with  a  (i 
added.  — Among  malAcmiiUcuiiu.  ().  £ 

waa  to  be  demonitrateil:  Q.  E.  F.  ousd  er 
/niindum,  which  wai  to  be  done  -In  Rm 
lilerofure  and  inxriptwnt^  Q  itandi  S 

q^  (kwk),  ode.  [L.1 
rector  of;  a>  being;  ...  _. 
enter  irud  neit  of  kin  to 
ha  ipoke  not  «ui  a  public  oHlclal.  but  qua 
■  private  penon. 

Qub  (kwub).  IL  1.  [Comp.  D.  Jitcai,  kaabhi, 
Dili,  qvabbe.  an  eel-pout;  G,  auopjM,  ojiabbe. 
a  tulpole.  >n  eel-pout  1  An  oN  name  for 
tome  kind  of  Bih;  an  eel-pont.  or  the  bnl!- 
head  or  mlller'a  thumb.  ViruA™._s.  [Pro- 
bablf  for  Muoi.  |  A  iquab  or  young  nn- 
Sedged  bird;  hence,  surthlng  Immature, 
onflnlihed,  or  crude.  'A  ■cboUr'i  fancy,  a 
qnali;  'tia  nothing  elte,  a  varr  ouai.'  Ford. 

Qna-Urd  (kwa'berd),  n.  a  kind  ol  heron 
occurring  In  the  So  utbem  Statea  ot  America: 
the  nlgh^heron. 

<tnactWi  (kwi'chaX  n.  in  mil,  lame  aa 
(tuaam. 

QOMk  (kwak),  e.i  [A  word  formed  from 
Ibe  Bound,  like  D.  tinoten.  taaikrn,  O. 
guo^en,  Dan.  qvakke,  to  croak,  ia  quack. 
Comp.  Ot.  kaan,  the  croak  o(  a  fmg.  ]    I  To 


universal  curea'  Hudibrat.—IL  To  play  Iht 
quack;  to  practlie  arts  of  quackeir,  aa  i 
boaitful  pretender  to  medical  lUlL 

(ln»Ok{kwak).tL     [From  "  '  " ' 

■-'--'-     "  Onewh 

chhedi 
a  char] 

-uahrd  iJrrKDij  hoJlDPf  wia,mV%ntii 

boaBtfnl  pretender   to 

L  he  doee  not  poaeeBt:  a 

ire  empiric;  a  tricking 

-  Sn.    Empiric, 

'ly  pretending  or 


Speclllcally 

medical  iklh  >ruicu  no  a 
mauntebaok;  a  mere  ei 
practitioner    In    phyilc. 

QoACk  (kwak),  a.  Fcrtal 
leriied  by  quacketj;  fal 
taliely  alleged  to  cure  6 

._  ,_   Jrtid), 

- —     (Provincial. 1 

(hlACkiry  (kwak'er-l).  n.    The  boail 

tlcularly  In  medicine;  emplriclim;  li 

QtUiekllOOd    (kwak'hudX    n,      Qi 
lHare.1 


';  hnmbuming,     'The 
■a  ol  the  NatTonal  Aa- 

n  (kwak*!!!!!).  n.     The  practice  of 


Ing :  to  afanoat  choke 
Tincial.] 
Iloaekaftlver  (kwatiai-vAr).  n.   [D.  t 


—.--.. vaatwalwer,  Q.  qt 

a  quack  that  deali  In  aaln 
boaitaolhla  aklll  In 
or  of  the  elQcacT  of  ,  _ 

charlatan;  aqnau.    ' UountchallkJk 9W^~ 
iolveri,  cmplrickL'    Burton. 
(iaaCkaalTaig  (kwak'nl-vlng),  a.    Quack. 


Qnad  (kwodx  n.  In  priiiting,  k  coUo^tial 
contraction  ot  Quodnil. 

Qaad  (k"odX  n.  (Contr.  tot  quadtaii^.\ 
The  qnadrangla  or  court,  aaol  aoolleceo 
Jail;  hence,  a  prtaon;  a  Jail:  quod. 


Qn«<l,t  QoAda,.  ..  .-.  — 
Kvil;  had.  CAoiwer;  Ocwer. 
qtUUltrt  (kwod'*r),e     "" 


foralt;' 


lkwk'd«nBand-atea.  kA'dti-aand-MInX  a 
'Oennabt  to  (he  priscl- 


pal  rockiol 

SKEf. 

greeoHnd.  The  rock  liaott.  but  well  adaptnl 
for  building  nurpoiea. 

(hiad«<kwod'ra\  n.  pi  Qnadn*  C5™]J' 

ia)'a  iquBre  frame  or  border  iscloehig  a  bu- 
rellef,  but  aometlmei  UK>d  to  tlgnity  uT 
frame  or  border.  (M  The  plinth  of  a  podinai 
(cj  One  of  the  Blleia  above  ud  below  th 
•cotla  ol  the  Ionic  bMe. 
QtUkdT4<Ul&rl0ttl  (kwod'ra-Jfi-ni'ri-tti),  A 

eachllTOmmMdroiTin".  hwty.JW^*"""' 
ol  forty:  forty  yeaie  old.  _         ,_ 

• (kwod^Jin).  «,    It*'*'* 

lei  1     A  papal  hidnlfeiioe  W 

'--Ion  ri  the  temporal  !»"■ 

I.  coTTwpondlng  t"  ~* 
lorty  daya  of  the  ancient  canonical  pentDoa- 


mt,  met.  h«r:       pine,  pin;      nMe.  not.  mbre;      tOba.  tab,  bull; 


QrAS&AQKBIlU 


QUASRiBininnt 


. »  (kwod.r»-]«rt. ,.   ..    ,_ 

TVodrofwiinHU.  fortieth,  from  quadroffiTtla. 
tortj.  tmm  juatuar,  four.)    Lent:  to  called 


_l«(liwod-r«ng^. 

tfuluvt,  tram  prenxguodrue^^i 

■ni  anffuJu.  ui  uif  Ifl  ]  I.Id^c...,_, 

rllatanu  Qirure ;  «  plane  figure  haTing  fuur 
■Idea,  and  conaaquanUir  loot  angle*.— e  A 
Mnan  or  quadiangular  oourt  aurniDDdad 

Sbolldlnii.  M  oftao  ttm  In  tfae  bulldlnn 
■  coltic*,  achiMil,  or  ttaa  Uk« ;  a  qudii' 
lataral  ana  ■utroiuidad  bT  buUdlnga  '  Tha 
■nxKitta  iT«Mi  fHodrawti  aod  loft*  tomM 
otKlngBsncTiCollese.-  Fomr. 
QiUMlr£nmlarftw»d-i»Bg'g«-1«rl,a.  HaT- 
mg  the  character  of  a  quadrangle  or  four- 
aaglad  flgnrft;  ol  a  •qmro  ibape;  haiing  tour 
iloea  and  four  angleL      •  ^    -    -  ■ 


Qudiancnlu'lyCkwDd-rang'gfi-Ur-in,  odi 
Wltta  fouritdet  aod  foor  angl«;  in  tha  forti 
of  a  qnadrangls. 

QlUdiaiU(kwod'nni), n.  [L]  Onatanrth 
put  at  Um  Honua  at:  when  the  oi  waa  of 
run  velf ht  tha  quadrana  waa  S  onhcee. 

Quailmit  {kwod'ranCX  "-  l^  fuodrani, 
iruadRinJif ,  a  foorth.  ]  LITbe  toarthpan; 
the  quarter. 

OBttUac  Ihe  InincaUIkB  sT  cni  dn  tnrt  fmnh 
r«u,  aSownl  be  lhl«  fmrndram  DT  ril  hodn  bpa' 


S.  Ah  luitmnsn 


antra  to  each  eitremltT.- 


bod  andmountod 


TteaOon,  mrrajrtng,  Ac.,  conaiiUng  origl- 
ndlr  ol  a  grwlnatad  an  of  gir.  with  an  &k- 
dei  OTTarnlar.  and  either  plain  or  tcltacopic 
ilahl*.  along  with  a  plnmb-Uoa  or  nUrlt- 
leTeliar  Odng  tha  rarUcal  or  horlional  dl- 
nctloa.  IM  prtndpla  aod  appUcalian  la 
tha  MiDB  aa  that  ol  Ihs  aailant,  In  which  It 
li  owHiedad.  Bee  Sixtakt.— 4.  An  loatra- 
mant  awd  by  artUlarrman  for  giTing  a  can- 


In  tha  oldv  fonna,  llLua- 
tnled  In  the  cut,  It  haa 
a  iraduaM  an  and  a 
plmnb-Uoa  whloh  indl- 
aatai  tha  anola  of  Btera- 
tlon  upon  ua  arc  whan 
OM  arm  la  placed  within 
tha  bora,  or  tha  otbar  i> 
placed  agalnat  Uu  face  of 
a  pleoe  In  a jMipandlcnlar 
poaltloa  In  a  nwro  Bo- 
uhed  and  accurate  form  a 
Virit-leral  la  nbaUHilad  C 
lor  the  plnmb,  and  ant  of 
tha  brancbaaol  the  Inatnunantia  piroted  and 
■Udai  OTar  tha  face  of  the  arc  n  at  to  ihnw 
tha alaTatlon,  CaUadalnOuwMr'f S^mii. 
'*"■"' '-'-'"' — ■-  "1  appendage  of  the 


ah.alUlni     Ch,  Be.  loeA;     %,ta\     l,^b; 


aitiUdal  alobav  conalatfng  of  a  (Up  of  bi 
of  tha  length  al  a  qoadrant  of  one  of 
craat  dtclaa  of  tha  globa,  and  nadaal 
It  la  Bttad  to  tha  marldlao  and  mon 
roondtoallpalntaafthabocliML  Itaar 


luare.    Thui  the  t 


Ac  — Oiiajnwl  ihriiraiMler.an  alectroi 

Inreatad  bjrSlrW.  Thomaoa.  which  enable! 
•mall  dagreea  of  alaetcidt]i  to  be . 
with  gnat  ptedalan. 
Qiudmitail  (kwed-rufal),  a.  Pertaining 
lo  a  quadrant:  incladed  In  tha  fourth  part 
of  a  circle;  aa.  a  madrv^al  ipace.— Quod- 
ran^  JriaiuM,  m  triQOffL  a  ■phorical  tri- 
angle which  haa  one  aide  equal  toa  quadrant 

ftuulruital  (kwod-rant 
IKare.l-iAcablcal  voa 
mana,  wbtcb  contained 

(jSadnlTikw^^^X  I-     ._ 

•quared.  See  Quidbati.]  L  In  ■prixeaiQ. 
a  piaca  of  lipe-nialal  oaat  loirar  than  a  (nw, 
oaad  (or  alfliiw  oat  ipuaa  between  lattera, 
word^  llnaa.  «c,  ■■>  aa  to  leave  -  "— •- 
ipaoa  on  the  ihaei  orar  which  It  I 
(Juadrata  ar*  of  different  aliea;  aa 

ro*,  n-oiudntt,  Ac— t   An  bu. , 

called  alaoa  (TevnufricoJ  Smiar«,  and  ^tod  1/ 
SAodDw.  turnlihed  wttb  ri^ta  a  plnmnwl, 
and  index,  and  Died  for  raeunrlngaltEtfidQa. 
but  anperveded  b^  more  perfect  initrumanta 

Qoadrate  (kwod'rit),  a.  (L.  ^uodroliu, 
J  —  of  juoifro,  Tumir- ■ '- 

equal  and  parallel 


.    .  ...   -.iparallel 

•Idea.  '  A  fuodnU*  waa  the  baae.' ^Mnair. 
'  the  powen  mill  taut  ...  la  mUitr  fwad- 
raM  Joined.'  JItUon.— X.  InoftroTan  aapect 
of  the  bearanlj  bodlei,  in  wliioh  the;  an 
dlatant  fmn  each  other  ninety  degreea,  or 

" ' ■  -  drola;  quartile. 

pnt.  A  pp.  fuod- 

■quan;  hj  iiut;  w  Duncapond;  to  agree;  to 
be  accommodated :  loUowad  bj  wiu. 

AriAotU'i  rain  for  tpb  poetrr    .    .    .    CUIDW  be 
nppoKil  la  ^Madralrrai^^ilk  Uia  benlc  posnl 


rialwf:  ppr. 


___  <k*od-nflki  n.  [Fr.  fuufnt- 
(iw*.  See  qtiADKATi.  a.)  L  In  alg.  In- 
rolTlng  tha  aqaare  or  leeDiid  power  of  an 
ankaowiiqDantltT;a^a}tuidra(je  equation, 
that  la.  an  eanatuni  In  which  the  unknown 

Siantl^  la  of  two  dlmanalonB  or  ralaad  to 
e  aecond  power:  or  one  in  which  tha 
higheat  power  of  the  unknown  qnantitr  ii 
a  Mtnan.  — 1  la  erutof:.  dlmetilo:  ippUed 
to  the  iTatfm  that  hicluriaa  the  aquare 
prIam  and  related  forma.  Dama. 
QtUtdntlo  (kwod-ratTk).  n. 

— -      *  pi.  That  bn 

I  of  quadratic  equatlona. 
IrofMi .  .  .  aec— '■-  - 

(kwod-ratMkt), 
tnoaBM-a, — 


equation. —t.  pi.  That  branch  of  algebn 
which  tnata  of  quadratic  equatlona.  'Tint 
•inple  cuodrafMi  -    .   - 

nidnttrtz  (kwod-r 

whl^  wecan  l£d 


itraidt  line 
■fclrdaorotl 


QondrMim  (Imd'rt-tftr),  n.    [L.  fuutra- 

■ ,  from  fuadra,  modrotiim,  to  ■qnare.  ] 

giers.  the  act  of  wgoarlng:  the  reducing 


-  triangle,  li  tha  fuadm- 

Jure  of  that  circle  or  triangle.  The  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle  la  a  pnbiem  of  great  celeb- 
rity In  Ihe  hlitorjr  of  nuthematlcal  aclraoe. 
T-k-  ...V-.1..  -I. — 1 being  equal  to  the 


le  whale  circular  ar 


quadrature  would  be  obtained  If  Ibe  le'ugtli 
of  the  ctrcumfenmce  were  aa^gned ;  and 
hence  the  particular  object  almeS  at  In  at- 


'eiaect  by  an  Infinite  lerli 
gortbaolrcleUatlilanu 
A  quadrate;  a  iquare  ■£ 


utren.  the  poaltlon  of  one  heaTenljr 
n  reipect  to  anotbet  when  dlatant 
rM*.  Be  tfae  poaltlon  of  the  moon  when 
\  fnm  the  nm  90*  ot  a  quarter  of  the 
or  when  Uie  moon  !•  at  an  equal  dli- 
Irum  the  polnla  ot  conJuncDon  ami 


'om  ffvatuffr,  four. 
l.IniuvA.Baqnan 

liaomaQuMa 


ttUlclal  liana  formed  of  a  chalky  earth 
loulded  to  a  aquan  forni  and  dried  In  tha 


auaanrmvA  period.— !.  Occurring  once  In 
four  rear):  aa,  guadrnmial  gamea 
Qaatfra]mlally(kwDd-nn'l-al-11),ade.  Once 

Qudllbulo  (kwod-ri-bA'ilkV  d.  [Pnlli 
fuddrUfl^Lfwifttor,  four.andE.  bdne.J  In 
cAani.  having  iDor  parti  ot  baaa  to  one  of 

Qwidinilal  Oi'od'ri-bl),  a.  !L.  Tuodro.  to 
■quare.  ]  Capable  of  being  iquand.  Utrham. 

ttUdrtcOnrod'rilll.n.  |L.  fliuidrm,  iquare.) 
In  ola.  a  homogeneoui  ripreailan  ot  the 
■econu  degree  In  the  Tarlablei  or  faciente. 
Tinury  and  fuUfnury  vuadriei,  equaled 

aurtacea  which  hare  the  property  of  cutting 
erarr  line  In  the  plane  or  In  apace  In  two 
polnta.  and  lo  which  the  name  quadrlo  la 
alao  applied.  Piant  fuodrio,  therefore,  are 
Identli^  with  Ihe  conic  aecUona,  and  admit 
ot  three  prlnetpal  forma,  the  ellipie,  hrper- 
bola,  and  parabola:  nih-farmi  of^whidi  are 
thecliele,  a  pair  of  Intenecting,  and  a  pair 
of  coincident  linea.    BravO*  A  Cia. 

QaadIlaavnilMr(kwod-rl-kBp'ia-i«rl,a.  (L, 
fuodrU'Etanr.  and  upitila.acapeale-]  Id 
hot  baring  four  capaiuea 

QUkdllMn  (kwod'rl-kornl  n.  [L.  prefix 
guodnia'^jtiatiiar.  four,  and  eemu,  a  honL] 
A  term  applied  to  anj  animal  haTlng  tonr 

QnUl^xnnimu  (kwod-rt-koi'nuiX  a.    In 


Haring  four  ilba. 

Qnadndediual  flcwod-ri-do'el-nial),  a.  [L. 
preAiQuodFUj^four,  and  dtaem,  tan.]  In 
crvrfalT  dceignatUig  a  ciratal  'whoae  prlam 
ot  the  middle  part  baa  four,  facea  and  two 
aummlta.  containing  together  ten  facea. 

QnaartdMitota  (kwod-ri-dan'iatl.  a.  iFnm 

oiuufnU"!.  noiuar.four,  anddtni.  >>*nfli, 

tooth.]    In  hx.  hATlng  foni  teeth  on  the 

nrod-ri-en'1-al],  s.    [L. 
adrennlai. 
(kwod-rl-an'l-al-UX  oA. 

Qnadili^^am  titfia  (kwod-rl-enl-nm  Qti- 
Ui\  n.    (L.  ]    la  Beat*  lair,  the  lour  jtm 


7  in  baTlDg  the  pkia  o 
aodhgtalliloDbla.    The 


mflT  Bolda,  ottiij  allied  to  Qw  tw*.  Irau 

■hfch  a     •—  -  -  ■■■^ — '--  -■ 

UMOnde- 

ueuttmof  the  Old  World.  ^ 

id  Uu  But  ladka.  Booth  Afiica,  end  elie- 
■lur*.  Thar  wBiatiiue*  Mtaln  *  lansth  ot 
JO  feet  Tlwjp  an  not  rawmoiij^  lint  Ull 
their  prer  tij  corapreaioiL 
TJtTimnlW  (pI'thcHi-ee).  n.  [Tr.  puOmKU—, 
btmOt. Pytie.  See Fithuji.]  nieprist- 
tm  of  Apolla  at  Ui  temple  at  Delptil,  who 
gitra  orainilar  Buweii;  henee,  anj  woman 
aoppoaed  to  have  A  iptrlt  of  dMnatioa ;  a 


nrthonlni  ( prUioi-lBo).  n.  Tin  art  or 
loreleEUiia  f iitnra  efentt  ttl«T  tb*  maniier 
of  the  IMphlc  oracle. 

PrtbonlJt  (pI'dioD-lit),  It.     A  eonjnrer. 

ijx  (pUuX  n.  [Or.  pfrli.  a  box.  eipadjilj 
of  box-wood,  trem  pvxat,  the  box-tree  1 
I.  In  tlw  A  OoU.  Oi.  a  coTered  reaael  need 
tor  hotdlnc  tin  oouecrated  bo«L— 1  la 

bona  I  tlwcaniotd  caTitf;  PTi]a.~S  A  box 
or  chart  In  wmoh  nieclDten  colna  are  depo*- 
itad  at  Ifaa  Mint— IV^  d/ (A<  nrz,  the  Jnal 
Ual  Xa  waWit  and  umj  of  the  «ild  and 
rilTer  Golnaot  tha  United  Kingdom,  prior 
to  tbair  tana  from  the  Hint  The  CrUl 
takea  place  parlodJcaUi'  bj  a  JniT  of  gold- 
amitht  iiTinmoned  ti;  the  Inril-«niuceltor. 


alio  applied  to  the  aaaajing  ol 
Jiea  tduw  at 
.  — t  tic 


aiioappli 

la  nupended.    Wtait- 

nniwnaiBo  rix 
Pyx (plka), B.t    Totenbjweighti 

aa  the  coSni  dEpoalted  in  the  pfi- 
Pyzldllllll  rpik-ald'i-Dm),  n.     (Or.  pyzif, 

box,  and  etdo*.  ^e•em^' '    '-  '-' 


lance.]    In  M.  ■ 
n  Ln  henbane  ai 


&? 


tOrHta  of  Brazil     Umi  ajfttej  >o  % 


Oiedb] 
the  eiclple  dl 
at  flr¥t  cloaed. 
ryri*  (plk-aia).  «.    [See  PTIl]    1.  A  bo 
yjt.—t.  In  aaaL  the  cotflold  caTttr.—S 
hit.  a  PTiidiiuii.— J^BCit  JVanMcs^tha  it 


HamtUOjAit  Han 
m  *nittf IliUfrfi 


alwaji  ocean,  could  be  eqiull;  well  ei- 

preieed  bj  *»,  or  *  -' "--  "■ —  '- 

Ulent      ll  did  not 

Baion  alphabet,  the  auuuu  ^u  u  a 

Saxon  wordi  belnc  regnlady  irrltten 


mr  in  the  AngU 
nnd  ou  '-    ■— •- 

_K  rem'—-—' 

u.  butwaiboiToi 
alphabet  In  latin,  ai  in  cngiiui,  uui  Let- 
ter never  occnrred  unleu  followed  br  u.  It 
ll  now  OMd  la  purely  Endlih  word*  aa  well 
u  In  thoie  derTTad  from  the  Preach  or  taken 
dlrsctlr  Irorn  the  Latin.  It  la  moat  com- 
mon aa  an  Initial  letter;  it  nerer  atandi 
alone  aa  a  BnaL  thoO)^  in  ancb  worda  ai 
piftw.  obtiqua  It  la  rullT  Onal.  the  follow. 
uig  Towela  beJnff  then  illenL     Id  qvien, 

Juendl.  qu  correipoadi  to  Uie  A.  8ai.  cm: 
lOTdifraTialf.ftc.  .totheLatinau:  InHuir^ 

1.  J ..  .  , „  ju,  „ufe  guirt  li  « 

ofeAoir.  The  name  of 
>e  from  the  Fr.  meuf. 
■■   ■   -      ~  ritfiatall 


quendl.  qu  correipoadi  I 
:h  iDodlAed  lo 


;  matJumalleiant.  Q.  £  S. 
litratfld:  d  R.  ¥  qxxad 


Qu(hwt}.ade.   [L.[   In  the  quality  or  chn- 
nctarol;  Hbelni;  In  Uiat^  u;  a>.  an  ciu- 

be  ipoke  not  vua  a  public  oHIcIb],  but  <iua 
a  prl»ate  panon. 
Qub  (kwob),  Ik.  I.  [Comp.  D.  tmoi.  Iraabht, 

a  t^pule,  an  eel. pout]'    An  oMname  fur 
•ome  kind  of  (lib;  an  eel^mnt,  or  the  bnll- 

bablj'  for  nuok.  ]     A  tquab  or  Toung  un- 
fledi^  bird:  hence,  anything  immature, 

quab:  'til  nothing  elta,  a  rerr  tnuii.'  Ford. 
Qna^Urd  (kwa'Mrd).  n.     A  kind  ol  heron 

occurringinthe  Southern  State)  of  America; 

the  nlKbthemn. 
QnAOba  (kwa'cba),  n.     In   not,    aame   aa 

Quaqga. 
Qauik  (kwak),  v.i     (A  wnid  formed  from 

the  aound.  like  D.  kaaatm,  ttaaklan,  a. 


T^it  a 


'd"^'_ 


make  vain  and  lood  preteaalODt;  to  talk 
nolalljr  and  oatantatlouilj.  'To  ftuieA  of 
DnI  renal  cuna.'  ffudi^roj.  — .3.  To  play  the 


nedlcahA 


I  which  he  do 
emplj  pretender;  a  charlatan. 
Fhrik  Kadiwr  .kieB  dH  klij^t. 

Bpeclflcally  —  S.  A  boaitful  pretender  to 
medical  iklll  which  he  doei  not  poueu;  a 
mountebank;  a  mare  empiric;  a  tr1;:klng 
practitioner  Id  pbyalc  — Sin.  Empiric, 
mountebank,  charlatan. 
QoBCk  (kwHk),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
lerlied  bir  quackery;  taliely  pretending  or 
falael)'  alleged  to  cure  dlieaiat;  aa,  qvack 
medlclnei;-a  fuoet  doctor. 


QlMtCtomd  (kwak^d),  p.  and  a.    Ahnoat 

choked.    [Prorlndal.J 
Qll&Cktr7  (kwak'ir-1),  n.    The  boaatful  pre- 

ticularly  In  medldne;  empirlclimi  humbug; 


Qnaeklkooil  <kwi 

'"^WbUi.*  -Ill 


kwak'hnd),    n.     Qatckeay. 


QULokUh  (kwak-iah),  n.     Like  a  quack  or 
charlatan;  boasting  at  iklll  not  poaeeeaed ; 

eiblblUng  cnackery;  hombuwlnit.     -The 
laat  ouieruA  addreaa  of  tha  National  Aa- 
aemmy.'    Dnrtr. 
Qnmcklnn  (kvaklzm),  n.    The  practice  of 


hoklng.)  To  intemipt  in  breath- 


ing; to  almost  choke;  to  anBoeate.     [Pro- 

rlnclall 
QniWtllilTar  (twak'ial-»*r).  n 

■oferr.  L.O.  ouiJiaiprr.  Q.  qur 

a  quack  that  dealt  In  ialrei 

boaate  of  bia  ikiU  In  madldnea  and  aurca. 

or  of  tha  aflLcacj  of  bia  prcacrlptlooa ;  a 

charlatan:  aquacK.    ' UountabanCa, fuat- 

■ofeert.  emplrlckL'    Burton, 
Qiweknlnnc  (kwak'sal-rlng),  a.    Quart 


lUoqidal 


QOAd  (kwodX  n.     In  prinling, 
contraction  of  Quadrat. 
Qnad  (kwod),  n.     [Contr.  [or  niwfi 
Trbe  qnadnuigle  or  court,  aa  of^a  c^ 


QoajLt  Qiude.1  a. 

BtII;  bad.     Cluituer; 

^o quadrate,  to liua 


Qudar-a 


[G.  quad^r-tandt 


^wTdUHHDd-BtlnX    a. 
uttiej/i,  Lt  aqitare-eandatone.  I 

1  u>iiiErK<'c''byu[eOBTmanitotbe  princi- 
pal rocki  of  their  cretaceona  lyMem.  Tha 
upper  quader  cotreipondi  to  onr  npper 
wlute  uialk.  and  tha  lower  to  onr  upper 
greenund  Therockliaoft.bDtwelladapled 
for  building  purpoaea. 

QlUtdn(kwud'ra),  n  pi  Qnadia  (kwodVCl 
IL,  a  iqnare  or  plinth,  i  Allet  )    In  anA. 

reltat  but  aometlmes  uied  to  tlgnrfy  anjr 
frame  or  border.  (M  The  plinth  ol  a  podlam. 
(e)  One  of  the  filled  aboTe  and  below  the 

(kw'od-r^jt-ni'rl-ns),  a. 


._       ..,..-  .       IrwwiH,  forty 

each,  from  fuadro^inta,  for^.]  ConaiatUif 

QnftdrMaiie  (kwod'ra-JSn),  n.     [I.  fudm- 

Ci,  by  fortlea  |  A  papal  Indnlcaiee  (or 
.y  dayi;  a  remlaiioa  of  the  temporal  pun- 
lihment  doe  to  iln.  oorreapoading  to  the 
forty  dayi  ol  the  ancient  canonical  penanea. 


KKT™ 


nt.  met.  her;       pine,  pin:      nOte.  not,  a 


Ukbe,  tob,  bgll;      oil.  pound; 


QUADRAOISntA 


_    ., :Lh^  from  quadragatUt. 

forty,  from  qitatuor,  four.]  Lent:  h  call«d 
becauH  It  coniliU  ol  lorv  daf*'— Qwidni- 
pHinia  Air^dw*  the  Ant  BqdiIi;  In  l^nt, 
ud  abaat  Itw  (ortltUi  dky  bcfoia  Enter. 
4}nadi«fMliiua(kwod-ra-l«'l-ma]Xa.  |Sh 
■ban]  ConnactsdvlttalllanilnibarlDrlj; 
MpBcUUi  wlUi  ntarcDM  to  ttas  loftr  dajii 
or  Lnt:  Mlonfina  to  L«t;  niad  in  Loot. 


qtTASRIBNNIUH 


ta«  of  wsnt  wnkL  lb«  churrli  ^  b  Hma  Bdcct 

QittArMMliakll(kwod-i«-]»'l-nuli).  n.  pi 
OtTgringi  lomicrlr  mada  to  tli*  mothtr 
cburch  OS  ralil'liuit  SdhiUt. 

Qaadmi^Ckwod-nng'gl),!!.  [L.  fuodttin- 
guium.  from  preflijuodnu^fuodior,  (oor, 
and  atwulM.  an  angtP  J  1,  In^«n.  aquHd- 
lUalaral  ngnn :  a  plane  flgrure  haTing  fuui 
■Idea,  and  ciniiei]iuntlr  tour  anglei,— £  A 
•qnan  or  quadTMigular  court  lurrounded 

SbuUdlAga.  a*  often  Men  In  the  bnlldlnn 
a  coUege,  •chool,  or  Uu  like :  ■  qoadn- 
lalenl  ana  nuToaDOed  hj  bnUdlnga  '  The 
■mooth  peen  gimfrangle  and  lof^  tunela 
of  King  Henri  tCoIlasa.'  ''irrar. 
QtUMlruinlBT0c«i>d-nnff'ff1^-14rX  a.  Hht- 
Ing  the  cliancter  of  a  quadrancl*  or  faur- 
aflffled  Agorei  of  a  ignare  ihape;  UTlngfoDr 
ilifei  and  lour  ■Dglea.     '  A  yaadranyaiar 


"part  ol  the  Koi 

fall  might  the  quadhuii  oaa  S  onnoea. 
QlUtOrknt  (liwod'rant),  n.     [L  quadratu, 
miaif rantii,  ■  lonrlh.  ]    Lt  Tha(onrth|iart; 
til*  quarter. 


TJation,  I 


imter,  and  i 


Inataiu 


.,  (xnuUUnc  orlai- 
of  W,  with  an  ia- 


itaot 

ilfbl*,  uona  mm  a  pinno-uiu  or  tpini- 
lerd  lor  flung  Uia  vertical  or  horlunal  dl- 
ncUon.  It*  prloclpls  and  applleatlon  1> 
the  tame  ai  that  of  file  teitint,  by  which  IE 
ii  tDpanedad.  aaeaiXTaMT.— 4.  An  InMiu- 
mentawd  ia  aitUlerrmen  lo 
non  or  mortar  the  uiHt 


a  graduated  arc  and  a 
plmnb-Uae  irhlch  Indl- 
catei  tbe  Mwla  of  etaia- 
tlon  npon  the  an  when 
one  aim  la  placed  within 
the  bore,  or  the  other  ia 
plaoed  acalnat  Uie  lace  of 
apiece  In  a  parpendleolar 
pMlUon.    a  a  mora  fln- 

aplrit-Ierel  H  nibatlti 

for  the  plumb,  and  of. — 

the  brancbei  <^  the  instmneBt  li  plToled  and 


aitlfldal  globe,  cciuUtlns  of  a  (Up  u[  braia 
of  the  length  ol  a  quadrant  of  one  of  the 
Beat  drclea  of  tin  globe,  aod  graduted. 
It  la  aital  to  the  mediUan  and  moTable 
round  to  all  polnle  of  tbe  borlioa  It  eenee 


(huidiailtal  (kwed-ianfalX  a.     Pertalalns 
to  a  quadrant;  tneludad  In  the  fourth  pan 


ol  a  Dlrcle;  %t,  a  madrantai  wa 
ranlal  trianoli,  fn  (r^rm.  a  •! 
angle  irhlch  naa one  aide  equal  U 

lluadniilal  <kwod-ranral),  n. 
I  Ban.}—!  A  cubical  TOMcl  uae< 

QlUdimt  {kwod^ratX  n.  (L. 
gquand.     See  Ql'aDKATI.]    L 

nied  for  fltOu  ( 
wordi,  line*.  Oc 

rat».  u-jruadrato, 
called  alao  a  0Mn 
^UodtfHV,  fumiih* 
and  Index,  and  oa 

Qiudista  (Itwod-rit),  o.     [L.  

iquared.  pp.  ol  guoffTO.  ifuKlraEupt,  tcmake 
■qnare,  iniim  qwidrMt,  aquare.  fuieber, 
four.)    1.  HaTlng  fonr  eqnal  and  palallei 


quare,  brbdni 
Itlplled  into  It) 


—Quadrate  Kena,  In  feat  a 


■QuodraU  tad  cobl- 
firwfu.— &t  Square, 
mo*  or  mfectlou; 
td.  'A  ffiuidrate,iaUd, 
LJ  Suited;  llttedi  ap- 

ittonol  which 


be  moUl  bone  by  the  InCerrentton  ol  which 
Iw  lower  f  aw  ot  blrdi  and  nptilea  aitlcu- 
Uea  wUh  the  iliull,  tlina  diaUngultiklDg 


ndiianllal 

'libepowwamuriiuit .  .  ■  In  mtebty  vuml- 
mttHned.'  JTOtoit.— l.  InuCnTan  aipect 
of  the  hearenljr  bodlea.  In  which  they  are 

the  quarter  of  a  circle ;  quartlle. 
Q^IBAtiH*  (hwod'ril),  e.L  pret  A  pp.  qttad- 
rnUd;  ppr.  quadmtit^.  [L  ^Atadro,  mud- 
nMum.  to  aquare.  See  the  ad]eetl>e.l  To 
■quare;  to  inlt;  to  eorreepond:  to  agree;  to 
be  accommodated :  followed  iij  Willi 

Qnadntte  (kwod'rit),  >  e.  To  trim  a  ahlp'! 
gun  on  lie  carriage  and  Ite  tmcha;  to  adjnat 
a  gnu  for  firing  on  a  larel  range. 

|]n«dl»tlo  (kwod-rat^ik),  a.  [Fr.  quadm- 
linn.  Bee  QniPHan,  s.]  L  In  o^.  In- 
TolTlng  the  tquare  or  eecond  power  of  an 
nnkhOWD  qnantl^  aa,  a  ^uidfo^id  equation, 
that  b,  an  equatlaii  In  which  the  uhknown 
quantity  la  of  two  dimendona  or  ralaad  to 
(ha  eeceod  powori  or  one  In  which  the 
highert  power  of  llie  onk&on  quantity  li 
aaquare.— 1.  In  truM,  dlmetrle;  appUed 
to  tbe  antem  that  Indudea  the  aQuara 
pilam  and  related  tonna.    Doma. 

QamibKtIe  (kwod-lat^),  n.    l.  a  quadratic 

Xatinn.— 1  fL  That  branch  of  algebra 
ch  treat!  of  qnadntlc  equaHona,  '  Ilret 
■Imple  aHOdrahib  -  ■  .  eecondly,  affected 
ffiudra'idl*-'  BarriM. 
QMdT>Mx<kwod-mtrlla),n.  [L.  fuidn, 
to  aqnan^l  In  gaen.  a  cnrre  by  maana  of 
whidi  we  can  flnd  ■Mbht  linei  equal  lo 
the  dreumterauceol  dndea  or  other  currea 

for  finding  the  quadntore  ol  olhei 


QandrktiiM  (kwod'rft-tbT).  «.  [L.  quad 
lun,  from  fuodre.  qtadratitm,  to  aciaai 
1.  lnirRnii.theactotaqnatlng:  tberednn 


of  aBgure  to 


area  M  a  circle  or  a  triangle.  1> 
tun  ot  that  circle  or  triangle  ' 
ture  ot  the  circle  ia  a  probli 


--,  _  . —  hlitory  ol  mathematical  »clence. 
The  whole  drculai  area  being  equal  lo  the 
reolangle  under  the  radlui  and  a  itralght 
Una  eqnal  to  half  (he  clrcomferencertbe 
quadratuie  would  be  obtained  U  (he  lengtli 
of  the  droumlMenM  were  ■■•Ignedi  and 
benoe  tbe  particular  object  aimed  at  In  at- 
tempting to  aquare  tbe  drcla  la  tbe  datar- 
mltiatlon  of  the  ratio  ot  Uw  circumference 
lo  the  diameter.  Thla  ratio  can  only  be  ei- 
prcaaed  by  an  Infinite  leriee,  and  the  iqaar- 
Ing  of  tbe  olnla  laitill  an  uniot  ted  prouam. 
1.  A  quadrate;  a  iquare  ipaoe.     [Kara.] 

S.  In  odmii.  the  poiltlon  ol  one  hcaTanly 
body  In  reipect  to  another  when  dlttaut 
from  ItM*.  aathe  podtlonot  the  moon  when 
diitant  from  the  ann  tNT  or  a  quarter  of  the 
olrclei  or  whan  the  moou  la  at  an  equal  dli- 
tance  Irom  the  pobila  of  coojnncuon  and 


Iky  ei 
led  In      . 

. _...    _., _.  -.piece  ot  turt  or 

peat  cut  In  a  aquare  form.     [ProvtacUl  1 
<fll»llrell«  (kwod-rel").  n.    [Fr.   See  abom] 
An  Iron  macs  with  a  bead  of  fonr  projac- 


tionii  carried  at  the  aaddle-bow.  in  the  llf- 
leenth  century.  The  flEun  repratenta  a 
quadraUe  of  tbe  time  of  Edward  IV. 

QoAdnumlal  (kwod-rtn'I-al),  a.  [L  qadd- 
rimntim — qvadr^a» = fun  Ivor,  fonr.  and  an- 
ibu,  year.]  1.  Compritloff  fonr  yean;  aa,  a 
ouadrenmol  period.— I.  OccutTlng  once  In 
four  yean;  aa,  quaartnniai  gamea. 

QDAdmmuJly  (kwod-ren'l-al-ll;^  ode.  Once 
In  roar  yean. 

QnAdrlbulo  ( kwod-il-bi'ilk  1.  a.     [Prefli 

ehrm.  baring  tour  parte  ol  baae  to  one  of 

nnulrihlMf  lliwnft'rl.hlt    a     [L.  fttodrv.  tO 
ired.  DtrKam. 

c'lpi^on 


r  auodnce,  eguated 

.., .■curely  cnrrea  and 

■urtacn  which  hare  the  property  ol  cutting 
erery  line  In  the  plane  or  In  apace  In  two 
pobda.  and  to  wUeb  tbe  name  quadrlo  la 
alio  applied.  Plane  qvadria,  therefore,  are 
identlal  with  the  ooiilcHctli>n%and  admit 
of  three  nlnclHl  forma,  the  elllpae.  hyper- 
bola, ana  parabola;  aab.fonni  of^wbidi  are 
tbe  circle,  a  pair  of  inlereeetlng.  and  a  pair 
ot  eolDcldaat  llnea.     ftnnde  it  Cox. 

Qaadiica««>l>r(ii»od.rl-kBp'tll-l«r),a,  n. 
owHlnu-tour.aDd  eapiula.acapaale.]  In 
tet  hiring  tour  capaulea 

---_ (kwotfrt  korai  ».    Ct  """ 


, ...    __ li  ».    CI>  prefix 

gtMdrvI-fuanior,  four.  and»r7iu,a  horn.] 
A  term  applied  to  any  animal  haying  four 
hoRu  or  anlenug. 

-      -  -  (kwod-il-koi'nni),  a.    In 

homi  or  antenniL 
ita(kwod'rl-koi-tAt),a.   [L.pre- 
iBOiialticr.  four,  and  coite.  a  rib.  ] 
Baring  four  Hba. 

QaadrUaclIIUtl  (kwod-rl-de'il-nialX  a.  [L. 
pnflimailrui=four,  and  deoni.  ten.]  In 
eryBaf  deefgnatlDg  a  cnatal  whoae  prlim 
or  the  middle  part  hai  tour,  facea  and  two 
lummlta,  containing  togetber  tan  facea 

QaAdrUuitatanwad-rl-ilen'UtLa.  [From 
ouodnit'I-  fuaCuer.  tour,  and  deiu,  oeitfir. 
a  tooth.]    In  hst.  haTlog  four  teeth  on  the 

"  (kwod-ri-ea'l-al),  a,    p.. 


eb,eo.kKiAi     g.ffo;     l.iob; 


QT7ADRIFAB10U8 
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tUowed  after  majority,  within  which  an  ac- 
tion of  redaction  of  any  deed,  done  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  minor,  may  be  institated. 

QoadrUkrloui  (Inrod-rf-fa'rl-os).  a.  [L. 
ouadrifariut,  fourfold,  from  gvatuor,  four.] 
In  bot  arranged  in  four  rows  or  ranka. 

QaadrlfldOnrod'ri-fldXo.  [L.  mtadrifiduM— 
qttadnu-quatuort  four,  and  Jindo,  fidi,  to 
cleave.  ]  Split  or  deeply  cleft  into  four  parts; 
•peoiflcalbr,  in  hot.  four-cleft,  i.e.  divided 
about  hidx-way  from  the  margin  to  the  base: 
as,  m  auadrifid  perianth;  cut  about  half-way 
into  lour  segmenta»  with  linear  sinuses  and 
straight  margins ;  as.  a  quadriJUi  leaL 

QlUulx1lbil(kwod'ri-foil),a.  Same  as  Quod- 

QoadxUioIl&te  (kwod-ri-fd'li-itX  a.  [L. 
oiMutnu=^ua<tM>r,  four,  and/oUum,  a  leal  ] 
in  6ot  having  four  leaves  attached  laterally 
to  a  common  stalk. 

Qoadrtftiroated.  Quadrlftircate  (kwod-ri- 
ttrldit-ed.  kwod-ri-fix'katX  &  [L  muidTu»= 
otiatuor,  four,  and /iirca,  a  iotk.\  Having 
lour  forks  or  brancnes. 


(kwod-rfga),  n.  [L.,  contr.  from 
oMa<lr(^a— prefix  quadmUy  fourfold,  and 
jugHm^tkyoV^^  An  ancient  two-wheeled  car 
or  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  which  were 
hameased  all  abreast,  and  not  in  pairs.  It 
was  used  in  racing  in  the  Greek  Olympian 
games,  and  in  the  circensian  games  of  the 
Komans.  The  ouadriga  is  often  met  with 
on  the  reverse  oi  mediis. 

QaadrigemlnoasCkwod-rl-jemln-usXa.  [L. 
q%tadrig€minu9,  fourfold— prefix  quadru9= 
^itahtor,  four,  and  gtminut^  bom  with  an- 
other.] Fourfold:  having  four  similar  parts. 
In  anat  a  term  speoiflcaily  applied  to  four 
tubercles  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
posterior  snrftuse  of  the  brain. 

Qoadrlgeiimiloiis  (kwodM-Je-na^ri-usX  a 

IL.  guadrigeni,  contr.  from  miadriii^eni, 
four  hundred  each.]  Consisung  of  four 
hundred. 

Qaadrl^aildlllar  (kwod-rl-gland'u-Ur).  a. 
[L.  preflxouadrtw=otiatiu>r,  four,  and  £. 
olandiilar.j    Having  four  glands. 

Qaadrillllate  (kwod-ri-hriatX  a.  [L.  prefix 
miodna ^^iMffor. four, and AiZtfm.]  inbot. 
having  four  apertures,  as  is  the  case  in  cer- 
tain lands  of  pollen. 

QiuutrUufate,  QuadrUQgoiu  (kwod-rij'ii- 
git,  kwod-rlj  a-gu»X  a-  [L-  prefix  ^iMKfni#= 
fMotuor,  four,  and  jxtgwm^  a  yoke^  ]  In  hot 
pinnate,  with  four  pairs  of  leaflets;  as,  a 
gw^rinojoxts  leaf. 

QnadTliainlnar  (kwod-ri-Um1-n*rX  a.  [L 
prefix  fiMufna.  four,  and  E.  Uammar.}  Hav- 
ing or  consisting  of  four  laminm 

Qoadlllatana  (kwod-ri-lar«r-alX  ^  [L. 
m^eflx  qyMdnt*^  four,  and  iolia,  laUrU,  side.  ] 
Having  four  sides  and  consequently  fonr 
angles. 

QaAdrilAtana(kwod-ri-]ar«i^alXi».  a  fig- 
ure having  four  sides  and  eonsequent^  four 
us^es;  a  quadrangular  figure.  Specifically 
(im/»t  V,  the  space  inclooea  between,  and  de- 
vinded  l^.  four  fortresses.  The  Quadrilat- 
eral in  Venetia,  famous  in  Austro-Italian 
history,  is  formed  by  FBschiera  and  Mantua 
on  the  Mincio,  and  veiona  and  L^nago  on 
the  Adige. 

Uttadrllatfmtnmin  (kwod-rf-Iaf«r-al-nes\ 
n.    The  property  of  being  quadrilatenL 

QaAdMHiena  (kwodri-%t^«r-alX  «-  (L 
prefix  gtMbf  m^-^wtftMor,  four,  and  UUrm^  a 
letter )    Consistins;  of  four  letters. 

QlUUtrflle  (ka-drirx  *«^  [Fr.  ipmdnSU,  ^ 
CMufriUa,  a  gron  of  four  persons,  c%Mdrilfo, 
a  small  square,  from  L.  qttadr^  muuirtttn, 
a  square,  frees  qtMtncr,  four.)  1  A  game 
played  by  four  persons  with  forty  cards, 
being  the  remainder  of  the  pack  after  the 
four  tensy  nines,  and  eights  are  discarded.— 
i.  A  dance  consisting  generally  of  five  flinires 
or  morements  executed  l»y  four  set«  of 
cobles  each  forming  the  sftde  of  a  square. 
Sl  The  music  compowd  for  soch  a  dance. 

teadriUe  (ka-dril*).  wi  r  Tb  play  at  qua- 
artlle.  —3.  To  dance  quadriDea. 

^"hile  Oi=v  a«  lootes  that  d»ACe 

Eu«er.cc  .a  i  s=*-  -acr  r»T. 

These  (fay  rtt^r'.gv.  Sjca  bsit  to 

Tbe  arcie  o^  t%ca  doom  fviiL  Jtf«rv. 

Qnldlinkni  (kwod-rini>o«X  <•>  [Lprefii 
VtMutnu  =  qumtticr.  four,  and  K.  wmhcu.  ] 
The  fourth  power  of  a  mtllioa.  or  the  num- 
ber represented  by  a  unit  with  twenty-four 
ciphers  annexed,  according  to  English  arith- 
taeticuuxs ;  bot  according  to  the  Flieth.  a 
unit  with  fifteen  ciphers  annexed. 

Qttadrllobate,  QaMtrOobtd  ^kwod-ri-iob*. 
At  kwxxl  n-UMxl\  m.  [L.  jnreAx  gwmdnts- 
ftMr«>«^.  fi^ar.  and  UAm^  Gr  Lb^M,  a  kv.»t  ; 


In  bot  having  four  lobes;  as,  m  qiMdrUobed 
leaf. 

Qoadrllooiilar  (kwod-rl-lok^u-ldrX  a.  [!*• 
prefix  quadrus^^quatuor.  four,  ana  lootttus, 
a  ceU.]  In  bot  having  four  cells  or  com- 
partments; four-celled;  as,  m  quadrUoeuiar 
pericaip. 

Qnadmoge  (kwod'ri-loj),  n.  [L.  prefix  gicmf- 
rui  -  quanior,  four,  and  Or.  U^os,  discourse.  ] 
1.  A  book  written  in  four  part^  as  CJiilde 
Harold.— 2.  Any  narrative  depending  on  the 
testimony  of  four  witnesses,  as  the  four 
Gospels. — S.  Any  woric  compiled  by  four 
authors,  as  the  life  of  Thomas-k-Becket. 
jSreioer.    [Bare  in  all  senses.] 

Qiiadrlmemtiral(kwod-ri-mem'braIXa.  [L. 
prefix  quadrus^muUuoTt  four,  ana  mem- 
hrtnn,  m  member.]  Havhig  four  members 
or  parts. 

QoadxllLt  QliadxiXI6,t  n.  [From  L.  Tuotuer, 

four.]   A  mite;  a  small  piece  of  money,  in 

value  about  a  farthing. 

Ooe  of  her  p«Fainoars  sent  ber  a  parte  fall  of 
auadrvts  (which  are  little  pieces  of  copper  money) 
Instead  of  ttlrer.  N0rth, 

Qnadxliioiidal  fkwod-ri-nO'mi-alX  o-  (L. 
prefix  quadruM,  four,  and  nomen^  a  name.] 
in  alg.  consisting  of  four  denominations  or 
terms. 

Qiuutrinomlal  (kwod-rl-nOtai-alX  tk  In 
alg.  a  quantity  consisting  of  four  terms. 

QnadrlnomlcaKkwod-ii-nomlk-alXa.  Qua- 
drinomiaL 

Qiiadii]iosiil]ud(kwod-ri-nom^n-al),a.  Hav- 
xour  terms;  quadrlnomial. 

QprndripartiieCkwodri-pttrtltXa.  [L  pre- 
fix otMiana-oiuititor,  four,  and  partitia, 
divided.]  Divided  into  four  parte;  qtedtt- 
cally,  in  boL  divided  to  the  base  into  four 
puis;  as,  a  quadriftartiU  leaf;  in  arcA.  di- 
vided, as  a  vault,  by  the  arching  hito  four 
parts. 

Qnadripartltely  (kwod-ri-pttrtlt-liX  ^^ 
In  four  divisions ;  m  m  quadripartite  distii- 
Imtion. 

QnadilpaitltiOllCkwod'ri-pir-tfshonXn.  A 
division  by  four  or  into  four  parte. 

Quadiipeimate  (Inrod-ri-pen'atX  a.  [L. 
prefix  quadnu^^quatuoTt  four,  aiM  T^enna. 
a  wing.  ]    In  enUnn,  having  four  wings. 

Qnadnpeniiate  (Inrod-ri-pen'atX  m»  One 
of  a  section  of  insects  destitute  of  elytra 
and  having  four  winga 

QlUUlrlllll7U0'llB(kwod-ri-fiHusXa.  [L.  pre- 
fix qyMdnu=quatuor^  and  6r.  jaAyUon,  a 
leal  J  In  bot  having  four  leavea;  four-leaved. 

QnadMidloated,  Qnadriplieate  (kwod- 
ripli-U^t^  kwod-ripli-loEtX  «•  [L  prefix 
otMMfncs,  four,  and  j»i«ca,  m  f<dd.]  Having 
four  plaits  or  folds. 

Qnmdnreiiio  (kwodM-i€mX  •>  (L  qy/md- 
rirtmu»—quadrus=quatmor,  four,  and  re- 
•iitM,aBoar.]  A  galley  with  four  bmches  of 
oars  or  rowers,  m  use  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  wad  Romans^    Milord. 

Qnmdrigacnunimtallgt  (kwod'ri-aak-ra- 
men'tal-istX  m.  (L.  prefix  qnadna^  four, 
and  B.  »acramentaL]  Eedet,  a  disciple  of 
Melanchthon.  who  allowed  the  four  sacra- 
ments of  baptism,  the  cocharist,  penanre, 

.  and  holy  Older. 

QmdriMCtioil  (kwod-rl-sek'shonX  n^  [!«■ 
prefix  qw»dnu=qHatuor,  four,  and  $eetio^  a 
cutting,  from  sceo,  to  cut.]  A  subdivision 
into  four  parts. 

Qaadrteiileato(kwod-ri-BQrkatX«.  fl.  pre- 
fix quadrut,  four,  and  tmieus,  a  furrow.] 
Having  four  furrows  or  cl^ts;  in  zooL  hav- 
ing the  hoof  divided  into  four. 

QwuMSFlUhle (kwod'ii-sillab^X a.  Con- 
sisting of  four  syllables;  pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  quadrisyllablea. 

Qiuutrii^lfttie  (kwod.iT«ru.bl\  «.  fL 
prefix  awa4ina=^idtu/>r.  four,  and  K  f}/iia- 
bU  ]    A  word  consisung  of  four  syllaV-lea. 

QuadrtYmlre,  QtuutrlTmlmlar  <  kwod'ri- 

valT.  kwod-ri-va]'v6-l^ri«.  (L  prtAx  qw»d- 
na  =  ftuUiier.  four,  and  safra.  a  T&iTe.)  In 
bo4.  hariog  four  valves ;  fonr-valred ;  as,  a 
qtuxdritiaifie  pericarpL 
QnadrtTm^PB  (kwodii- 


I  ^i*HHKA4Tfl^v~v  \  ^  ^  *"*  •  «-vai  T  ff  w.    vDe  OK  a 
,    set  of  fo«r  folds  or  leaves  forming  a  door. 

Quutztrial  (  kwod-rivVal  \tL    (L.  qyt^dri- 

I    rhiM — ptetkt  qHmdnu-=quatuar,  four,  and 

'    ria.  away.]    Hanng  four  way?  meeting  in 

a  point  '  A  fonos,  with  qvadriritU  streeia ' 

]  ftBmdrtTlJd  (kwM-rirVall  «  Ooe  o<  the 
four  ievwr  arts  oonstitutixbc  the  quadiTvisnL 

'  ftMUillfiannkwodriTi-ttial  a.  [I^L,  fixjsi 
L  pfrflx  fl-^flinux.  f.^ur.  ar.  i  n«,  a  way  )  A 
cv>Uect:Te  t«rm  in  the  m:dile  a««s  for  the 
four  lesser  arts  —  arithnic-tic,  musk;  geo- 
metry, an^l  astr«>Ov  cij 


Qoadroon  (kwod-rOnO,  n.    [Sp. 
from  L.  quartuB^  fourth,  oucUtior,  Unxr. 
offspring  of  a  mulatto  m  a  iHiite   j 
a  person  qnarter-bloodea.    Wriftlea 
times  Qtiorteroii  and  (^uarieroom. 

Quadrozlde  (kwod-rokaldXn^    (I«- 
qyadnu=quatwjTt  four,  and  K 
A/em,  a  oompoimd  of  four 
oxynn  and  one  of  another  element. 

Qaadnmi  (kwod'rumX  ti.    [L.. 
square.]    In  mtme,  same  as  NatwraL, 

OmtdmiiuuL  Quaanmiftiio 
kwod'r^jn&n^  n.    One  of  the 
an  animal  having  four  limbs  or 
terminated  by  huida,  as  monkeTB^ 
boons,  lemun^  Ac 

Qnartrninaiia  (kwod-ryma-naX  w^pt 
X.  ouodnis.  In  composition =gita<«uw. 
and  mamu.  the  hand.]    An  order  of 
malsoompnaing  theapea^monkeja, 
lemurs,  oc.,  characterized  by  the 
points :— The  hallux  (innermost  toe  _ 
hind-limb)  is  separated  from  the  other 
and  is  opposable  to  them,  so  th 

prehen 

handa^ 

lex 

toe  of  the 

limbs) 


•  lie 


niflj  be 


also  is  nenaUy 
cmKMable  to 
the  other  dfr 
ita.eotlint  the 

■f*tit>^i  be- 

cMnea  trab 
qnadranann- 
OQS,  or  Coar- 
handed. 


Quadnimana. 


in 

the 

^anda 


Head  and  hands  of  Otanff-outane  'H^ 

(Jmcm  sm^rrus).      a.  Anterior  the 

hand,    t,  Postoior.  nuu 


man.  Owesdi- 


mmana  into  three  groups,  separated 
each  other  by  anatomical  stmctiire 
geographical  distribution;  viz.  (•)  Strepal- 
rhina.  with  curved  nostrila,  aecood  digii  of 
the  hind  limb  having  a  claw;  (b)  Flatynlan, 
broad-noeed  monkeys*  timmoa  not  e«w- 
able,  tails  prdiensile,  mnlfaed  to  Anenca: 
(c)  Catarrfalna.  with  oblique  nostrila^  thaah 
opposable,  tail  notprehoiBile.  often  abaet, 
inhabit  the  Old  world.  See  under  Iheae 
separate  headinga. 

QaadnmumoiLi  (kwod-rO'taiaB-iisX  «.  Qt 
pertaining  to,  or  diaractertrtic  of  the  ordo- 
Quadmmana;  having  lov  hands;  fo«r- 
handed. 

QaadnmA  (kwod'tCnX  "^  ^  gritstone  with 
a  calcareous  cement 

Qiuuliiiped(kwod'riHndX  11^    (1*> 

get,  quadntped»—ntmxammdi  ■«=<. 

four,  and  jms,  ptmit,  a  foot.)    An 

having  foar  legs  and  feet,  nwally 

to  all  four-footed  msmnieli,  ~ 

reptiles  have  fcKir  legs. 
Qaadmiied  (kwodYb-pedX  A^ 
legs  and  feet 
Qfuutrnpedftl  (kwod-re/pe-dal),  a.    Of  «r 

Delonging  to  a  qnadrqted ;  havng  or 

tog  on  four  feet 
Qaadnqae  (kwodY6-plX  a^   (L. 

jifiu— prefix  qmmdnu=qumtmm ,  foef. 

term,  -pimt,  in  Gr.  jrfeec.) 

times  told :  aa,  to  make 

tion  for  treepass  or  theft    H* 

rupU  commierpoiHl,  in  i 

tion  of  four  melodies^  as  peits  to  he  mt^ 

formed  together,  hi  sach  a  bmbmt  Oa< 

they  can  be  interchanged  wfOMMt 

the  infrinceaaent  of  the  law*  of 


tte 


grammar. 

Quadruple  (kwodY6-pix 

sum  or  number;  aa,  to 

the  amount  in  daaugea  < 
Qsidrvple  (kwodYo^plX  i^C  pvet  A  im. 

quadntfied ;  ppr.  qfmm^Jtfikimg,    Tk>  maia 

four  timea  as  much  or  as  wmmj\  to  miHlf^j 

by  fovr. 

TW  trade  ef  Scaciaad 


Tb 

X«.   tSet 


(kwod-i«-plX  SLi. 

tour  times  aa  asa  ~ 
QuutrvpUoH*  (k 

below  ]    FoarfoU;  Soar 

a  qnAdnvikcau  ratio  or  preportK*. 
QnadrBpiieat*   (kvmi-ro'pti-kaix  ^t 

[L.   qmadrupUe«^ 


r^W,  far,  fat.  fall;        u»e,  met.  her;        piae,  ptn;      adie.  not  CKive;      tu.>e.  tub.  b^U:      oO.  pound;       a.  Sc 


y.Se.fc». 


QUADBOPUCATIOir 

tmadna.  from  quatwrr,  four,  imd  pUov.  to 
fold.]    To  mitke  toufold;  to  donbla  twtco. 

QnaO^iUillOktlon  (kwo<l-rO^U-ki"ihonX  n. 
The  act  ol  mdriiis  taaifDld;  UUnc  toor 
UmM  the  ilmple  lum  oi  unoiut. 

QoKdrnply  (kwod'rO-pU).  odr.  la  ■  qiud- 
rupla  nr  lOBrtoId  Atgnt;  to  ■  fonitold 
qouitlt)'- 

Qtmn  (kwA^).  [L  Impar.  of  fvani,  to 
MMk,  to  qnsttloa.  to  InqiUn.}  luqaln; 
qnestloD.  Till*  word,  whan  plued  betora 
ur  kRar  ■  prDpoiltlon.  ImpUei  a  doabt  of 
lla  trutt^  or  taa  d«lnbl«iiMa  oI  Inqnlir. 
WlMD  to  ntad  It  h  laianllj  omtraolad 

Eraatad  bj  tha  popa,  and  expoaed  to  aala. 
(hiiiwtor  (kwti'liir)    8«  Qdebtoh. 
Qnann*  (kwwtiuXiL    m  Jsu,  hb  Qns- 

QiuJfCkwU).!)  1.  rrh*" '>■■'>■■■>■  otiud* 
IntUavwrd  from  a jruttnial  loalaUal  (u 
In  IMOA,  no*  -  lor),  tba  oriclii  balBB  no 
doabtfc.  and  OhL  nuMk.  ■  drisUng-onii,  Be. 
iM  tuf]  la  drink:  to  awallow  in 
m  draugbla:  ta  drink  of  oaplonaJj  and 
'- rallih  or  foMo,    ■  Qiutf'il  off  Uh  moi- 


p.i     To  dilnk  larfelj  or  Ima- 


IS? 


OMflV  ( kwinirX  ■■    On*  who  qtuffa  or 

QUK  <kwag),  n.  [Short  tot  fiHVmJn.  1  A 
ahaklnc  vat  xm ;  ■  qnagmln.  'Quoft  or 
thonir  dalla.*    Omper. 

QiiacgK(kwu'B).n.  [BottaDtotfMpgv,  a 
name  dnivea  front  Hia  orr^  1  An  anlinjU  of 
tha  itniu  KqoDi  (B.  Owfrpa).  cIomIt  allied 
to  tAo  lebca,  and  fonnd  oa  tha  pUlni  of 
Urntb  Africa.  It  U  atrliMd  Uka  tha  utm, 
hat  it  not  bandad  on  toa  llinbi.  Tha  «■!• 
ara  ihort.  tha  haad  compantlTalT  miall. 
the  tail  la  tufted,  and  tha  oolonr  li  a  dark 
bnnra  on  the  head,  naek.  and  ihonUon. 
the  back  and  Und-qoirtan  lieliia  of  a  lUitet 
bnnra,  tha  oronp  ot  ■  nuMt  giar.  uid  tha 
anderparlaol tha bodj while.  ItwOlbreod 
with  uia  hone,  and  a  ndiad  face  of  thli 


Ou«I"  lEt'i"  Q-'tf). 
Und  eilited  In  Xoslaad  Kima  r«an  ainoe. 
BrthenatiTn  the  fleah  !■  aateenod  a  palat- 
able article  of  food. 

—'--  the  toot,  ai  B0(t  wet  earth;  booj: 

.  'The  water;  •trathOTTiMffiiiWMa. 


uDdar  II 


ea.|  Soft,  we^  bocp  lui 
ir  the  foot;  a  diaEEie  n 


aa-s 


r  bfralTDlar  all 


Urn  •pedea  ot  eluH  or  blValTDli 
QD^OlLQlUltfKkwUhin     [Ii 

coparMwL  Corap.  fuo^.l  A  an 

tacenporTeaaeL    ISootdL] 
DuMfCkwU),  a.  or  fip.    (Foi 

Cnnbed.  iobdoed.  or  daprtaaod. 
(ta»n<kw*l),  ..i     [0.£  j«oi   .__... 

Unt,  to  ihrink.  tmn  A.Sai.  attbm,  to  < 


C^"''' 


as,  to  nail  before  danger.     '  Plant  cooian 
In  their  guildy  breaala.'    Ska*.— &tTo 

aaaipMa.-  SbUt-S.|To  tade:lo«Itha'. 
'The  atmUna  and  wItliertnB  of  all  thlnga.' 

iZicnilO-  GiimmSSt.  il^Z,  itf*. 
Qnant  (kwUV  *.t  ToqneU;  tocmdi;  to 
oeproM;  to  •nbdae, 

Qullt(kwi1),e.<L  [Fr.  caObr,  ILcyOffvlni, 
L,  onwutoD.  to  cnidle.]    TocBnua^  toco- 
agolale,  ai  milk. 
Bd^pnt  laUDllk,  .  .  .  ltk«pflJtfr«DfiHjVM/- 

QaUKkwUltL    [FRHoO.Fr.  natO*,  Fr. 

— "'-    " "-  -  quail.— umea  derived 

la  CTj.  Comg  D.  hfot- 
Annor.  OMitt,  a  qoalL] 
A  oomraoD  najne  of  oertaln  blnu,  ot  the 
genoa  Cotnrnlx,  neariv  allied  to  the  part- 
ildget,  Cram  widch  tnaj  dUer  la   being 


eoOlf.  It. 
kil,a. 


imallar,  In  hartaig  a  mora  dallcala  baalt, 
ihorter  toll,  no  red  apace  abore  the  eve, 
longer  wing*,  and  no  •par  OD  the  Ian.  The 
coaunon  oull  (C.  ■nlgariM)  la  a  mfgntorr 
bird,  and  a  foond  Is  evaiT  eoontn  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  tha  North  Cape.  lla 
*"■■  '-  ' '  enMllent  food.    Then  are 


ral  other  ipectaia,  In 
ta  not  gnatb  dUIsrIi 
qaail,  a*  toe  Coroi 


qaail'M  tba  Coroi^ndel  qoall  (C. 

InCffiA,  the  AoMrallan  qoall  (C.  aiutralu), 
the  white-throated  qaail  (C.  lorvwalo),  the 
China*  qnall  (C.  ezaaflWerla),  aa  etegaot 
Uttle  qiedea  meaaortng  only  4  Inchca  tn 
lenglb,  Ac  Tha nuae qualll* alK  glveo  to 
H  bird*  ot  other  genen,  ai  the  Uary 


from  qnalli   being   luppoeod   t 


h.  cAaio;      Ch,  Se.  lodti      g.  bo; 


,  mt  Hloelj;  enctlr; 

h  pattj  neatoeaa  or  ipm .>•-■- 

re  fwointiif  curled.'  B,Jo 

i.  Ft.  ton:      ng.  ling- 


QITALtnOATION 


(kwint'neiX 
t;  oddilj  and 


I.  DuUuor,  toarl  A  book.  CAaiKKT.  'Thou 
litm  guotr  of  mater  miierabllL'     Sir  D 

Qakk0  (kwUX  v.i.  pret  ft  pp,  mtalud;  ppr. 
guoMnir.  ( A.  Sax  <nM«ii»t.  Same  rwt  aa 
ipiiek:  oomp  ProT.  O.  qwUkra,  to  Joggle,  to 
waggle,  toabake.  BeeljoiCE.]  1.  loihake; 
to  tremble ;  to  ba  agitated  with  qniok  bat 
■hort  motioai  caotinnallT  rapoted ;  to 
■hnddar;  u,  to  atiatt  with  tear  or  tenor  or 
with  cold.  Heb.  III.  n.— LToba  ahaken 
with  moTO  or  leaa  riolent  codtoUIoiu  ;  aa. 
the  earth  quatu:  the  mountain*  qyatt. 
Nab.  L  &.—1  To  (hake,  tremble,  or  move,  aa 
tha  earth  ondsr  Uie  feet,  through  want  of 
■olldltj  or  flnnneBL  '  Over  mtaking  boga 
and  Dp  preclpltoB)  aaomt*.'   IttuiaiMy. 

Nnl  Smedkr  i1l''<l :  How  drcla  dlmolnl  »'ir 


ke.  Tibrata.  tnmble.  • 


agltatloa- 

ADd.  gUdij  rwi 

Qiiak*  (kwU).  n. 


Aihake;  atrembliug;  a 


Qllftk«-IiraMbl(kwlkaii«oh}.n.  A  coward. 

Quka-fntU  <kwtk'giaa),  n.  euoa  M 
QuaMw-fmn. 

QnAkar<kwik'tr)i  n.  1.  One  that  quake*;  bot 
naaaUf  appUed  to  one  ot  the  reugloui  lect 
called  the  SoeUt^  tit  Frimii.  Tiit  nama 
Quaker*  *u  gtveb  La  reproach,  but  It  wai 
never  adopted  b;  the  aocietr.  See  Soetety 
</  FrimdM  under  nuiMD. 

(fititlnri  IthAI  Uke  luurni  bcu 
Tbaii  Ufbu  nUhlii  ibem)  *lll  ii«  i-iu. 

S.  A  qoaker-gon. 
tetMTMaOlwik'tr-eeJ.n.  A  female  Quaker. 

QlUlnr-SIIII(kwU:'tr-gnn).n.  An  Imitation 
ot  a  gun  fuhioned  in  wood  plnced  In  the 


:elving  the  snemf: 
lire  character  and 

.     Ina 


leti  for  the  pnipoie  ot  di 
*o  called  from  lU  inoffei 
ite  lilence. 

Qa»fcnliislyl<kwik'«r  _,    _ 

quaking  manner:  qnaklnglf.  Sw  P.  Sutnei 
QaaknWl<kwU[^«r-im).a.    ReUUng 

or  reaembllnB  Qniken 
Qnaknlgm  (kwkk'Ar-iini),  n.    The  peculiar 

maukec^  tenet*,  or  wonhip  ot  the  Qoakera 

UMdUDg^klKI  UltUoflUe.  uc'UiHIed  oui  Is 


Qnakr  (kwU'l) 

prone  to  quaking. , ,  _.  _  , . — ,  ,-„. 

QnaUflAbte  <k*on  fl-a-bt).  a  capable  of 
lieing  quliOHl;  that  mar  be  abated  or 
modlAed. 

QaaUllMtioii  (k*oi'i-fl-kt">hon).n.   [Fr. 

BeeQUALtrv.)    1.  The  act  of  qualitjiuft  oi 


ng;  ahakr;  a*,  a  guoky  bog. 


QT7ALIFI0ATIVE 
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QUANTIFIGAnOK 


the  state  of  beinff  qnalifled;  adaptation; 
fltnen.— 2.  That  which  qoaliflet  or  fits  any 
person  or  thing  for  any  rue  or  purpose,  as  a 
place,  an  office,  an  employment;  any  natu- 
ral or  acquired  quality,  property  or  posse- 
sion which  secures  a  light  to  exercise  any 
function,  privilege.  Ac ;  legal  power;  abil- 
ity; as,  the  quaUJleaHon  of  an  elector. 
'Necessary  qtuU^uationt  for  preferment' 
Swift 

There  is  no  qtMiiJtmticn  for  forenunent  but  vir- 
tue and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptiTC.       Burk*. 

In  many  cases,  too,  the  choice  of  the  TOremment 
is  practically  Umited  to  persons  having^  the  requisite 
pvoit^ViaaS  qualificatiotu.  SirG.  C.  Lnvis. 

8.  A  qualifying  or  extenuating  circumstance; 
modfflcation;  restriction;  limitation;  hence, 
an  abatement;  a  diminution ;  as,  to  assert 
something  without  any  ^tcoit/Ieotum.  'A 
qmlxjioatixm  of  a  statement.'  BaMgh. — 
4.t  Appeasement 

Out  of  that  will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny; 
whose  quaiification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste 
again  but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.  Shak. 

QaalifloaUv6  (kwori-fl-kat-irX  a.  Serving 
or  having  the  power  to  qualify  or  modify. 

QaaliflcaUye  (kwori-fl-lcat-ivX  n.  That 
which  serves  to  qualify,  modify,  or  limit;  a 
qualifying  term,  clause,  or  statement 

Adjectires  or  qual\ficatioes  disappear  last,  and 
everything  disappears  with  them,  because  we  cannot 
have  an  idea  of  a  thing  independently  of  its  qualities. 

Dr,  Forbes  fVttulow. 

Qnaliflcator  (kwori-fl-kat-6rX  n.  In  Rom. 
Cath.  eedet.  courts,  an  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  examine  and  prepare  causes  for 
trial. 

Qoalifled  nEwol'i-fld),  p.  and  a.  L  Having 
a  quaUflcation ;  fitted  by  accomplishments 
or  endowments;  furnished  with  any  lesral 
power  or  capacity ;  as^  a  person  sufficiently 
queued  to  hold  an  appointment;  a  qtuUi- 
jUd  elector. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for  I  am  quaiifitd 
in ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence.  ShaJk. 

2.  Accompanied  with  some  limitation  or 
modification;  modified;  limited;  as^  a  qua- 
lijled  statement;  muUiJled  admiration. — 
8.  Ecelet.  applied  to  a  person  enabled  to 
hold  two  benefices. — QuaWUd  fee,  in  law, 
a  base  fee.  See  under  base. — Qualijied 
oath,  in  SeotM  Utvo,  the  oath  of  a  party  on 
a  reference  where  circumstances  are  stated 
which  must  necessarily  be  talcen  as  part  of 
the  oath,  and  which  therefore  qualUy  the 
admission  or  denial.— Qua{t)f«d  property,  a 
limited  right  of  ownership;  as,  (a)  such 
right  as  a  man  has  in  wild  animals  which  he 
lias  reclaimed.  Q>)  Such  right  as  a  bailee 
has  in  the  chattel  uansf  erred  to  him  by  the 
bailment 

Qualllledly  (kwoll-fld-li),  adv.  In  a  quali- 
fied manner;  with  qualification  or  limita- 
tion. 

QnaimedneMQcwon-ffd-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  qualified  or  fitted. 
Qualifier  (kwori-fI-«rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  qualifies;  that  which  modifies,  re- 
duces, tempers,  or  restrains. 
Quall^  (kwon-fl),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  quali- 
jied; ppr.  qualifying.  [Fr.  qualifier;  L.L. 
qualytcare—L.  quaJii,  such,  and /ocio,  to 
make.]  1.  To  make  such  as  is  required;  to 
fit  for  any  place,  office,  or  occupation;  to 
furnish  with  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  other 
accomplishment  necessary  for  a  purpose; 
as,  to  qwUify  a  man  for  a  Judge,  for  a  min- 
ister of  state  or  of  the  gospel,  for  a  general 
or  admiral. 

I  beoueath  Mr.  John  %Vhiteway  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  in  order  to  quaii/y  him  for  a  surgeon. 

Swtfts  H^ilt. 

2.  To  make  legally  capable;  to  furnish  with 
legal  power  or  capacity;  as^  to  Qualify  per- 
sons for  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 

He  bad  quatijltd  himself  for  municipal  office  by 
taking  the  oaths.  Uacaulay. 

a  To  narrow,  limit,  or  modify;  to  restrict; 
to  limit  by  exceptions;  as,  to  qualify  a  state- 
ment or  expression;  to  aualify  the  sense 
of  words  or  phrases.— 4.  To  moderate;  to 
abate;  to  soften;  to  diminish;  to  assuage; 
as,  to  qualify  the  rigour  of  a  statute. 

I  do  not  seek  to  quench  jrour  love's  hot  fire. 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage.         ShaJt. 

5.  To  modify  the  ouality  or  strength  of;  to 
dilute  or  otherwise  fit  for  taste;  as,  to 
qualify  liquors. 

(They)  contrived  to  drink  twopenny,  quali/led 
with  brandy  or  whiskey.  Sir  ly.  Scoft. 

'You  dont  take  water,  of  course f  said  Bob 
Sawyer.— •  Thank  you.'  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  'Ifs 
rather  early :  I  should  like  to  qti»lify  it'  Dicktns. 

6.  To  temper ;  to  regulate ;  to  vary. 

It  hath  no  larjiu  nor  throttle  to  quat</y  the  sound. 

Sir  T.  Bmvne. 


Stk.  To  fit,  equip,  prepare,  adapt,  capaci- 
tate, modify,  restrict,  restrain,  abate,  soften, 
diminish,  moderate  assuage,  temper,  re- 
duce. 

Quallfir  (kwoll-fl),  0.  i  1.  To  take  the  neces- 
sarysieps  for  rendering  one's  self  capable  of 
holding  any  office  or  enjoying  any  privilege; 
to  establish  a  claim  or  right  to  exercise  any 
function :  followed  by  for;  as,  to  qual^ 
for  a  luror  or  for  m  jusuoo  of  the  peace;  to 
muUyy  for  a  parliamentary  elector.— 2.  In 
the  United  States,  to  swear  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  office;  and  hence,  to  maxe 
oath  to  any  fact;  as,  I  am  ready  to  qualify 
to  what  I  have  asserted.    Barttett 

QualitatiVB  (kwon-t&-tivX  a.  Pertaining 
to  quality;  estimable  according  to  quality.— 
QuaUtattve  analysii,  in  ehem.  see  Analysis. 

QuaUtled  (kwori-tid),  a.  Disposed  as  to 
qualities  or  passions ;  furnished  with  quali- 
ties; endowed.  'He  was  well  quahtied.' 
Chapman. 

Quality  (kwon-tiX  n.  [Fr.  qualUi,  from  L. 
qualitas,  a  quality  or  property,  from  atuUis, 
of  what  sort  such.]  1.  The  condinon  of 
being  such  or  such;  nature^  relatively  con- 
sidered ;  as,  the  quality  of  an  action,  in  re- 
gard  to  right  and  wrong. 

Other  creatures  have  not  judgment  to  examine  the 
quahfy  of  that  which  is  done  by  them.       Hooktr. 

2.  That  which  makes  or  helps  to  make  any- 
thing such  as  it  is;  what  is  characteristic  of 
a  thing  or  person;  a  distinguishing  property, 
characteristic,  or  attribute:  a  property;  a 
trait  '  All  the  qualitiee  thai  man  loves  wo- 
man for. '  S^kok.  Qualities  in  metaphysics  are 
often  spoken  of  as  ryataroX  or  accidental; 
thus,  figure  and  dimension  are  the  natural 
qualitiee  of  solids;  but  a  particular  figure,  as 
a  cube,  a  square,  or  a  sphere,  is  an  accidental 
or  adventitiouM  quality.  Primary  or  eeeential 

Sualitiei  are  such  as  are  inseparable  from 
lie  substance,  as  thought  from  mind,  or 
extension  from  matter.  Secondary  or  non- 
essential qualUies  are  such  as  we  can  separate 
in  conception  from  the  substance,  as  pas- 
sionateness  or  mildness  from  mind,  or  heat 
or  cold  from  matter.  Sensible  qualities 
are  such  as  are  perceptible  to  the  senses,  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  the  colour  of  doth,  the 
taste  of  salt  or  sugar,  Ac—OeeuU  qualities. 
See  Occult.— 3.  Specifically,  virtue  or  par- 
ticular power  of  producing  certain  effects; 
as,  the  giuiZt^f  of  plants  or  medicines.  'The 
burning  quality  of  that  fell  poison.'  Shak. 
4  Pardcular  condition;  diq;K>sition ;  tem- 
per; moral  characteristio,  good  or  bad. 

You  must  now  speak  Sir  John  Falstaff  £sir ; 

Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality,  ShaJk. 

To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 
The  qmaiiSies  of  people.  Shak. 

h.  Special  or  temporary  character  or  part; 
assumed  rank  or  position.  '  In  the  quality 
of  standers-by.'  SwyfL  *  la  quality  ot  sai 
antiquary.'  Qray.—fi.  Comparative  rank; 
condition  in  relation  to  others ;  as.  people 
of  every  quaUty.  'Where  qualiUes  were 
level'    ^k. 

We  obtained  acquaintance  with  many  dtiaens  not 
of  the  meanest  qttality.  Bocoh. 

7.  SujMrior  rank:  superiority  of  birth  or 
station ;  high  rank ;  as,  persons  of  quality; 
ladies  of  qualitu,  'Gentlemen  of  blood 
and  quality.*  Shak.— The  quality,  persons 
of  high  raiuc,  collectively. 

I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  op  In  my 
feathers,  that  /Me  quality  may  see  how  pretty  they 
will  look  in  their  travelling  habits.  Addison. 

at  A  state  of  affairs  producing  certain 

effects;  occasion;  cause. 

Know  you  the  qualify  of  Lord  Tiroon's  (uryt  SMaJt. 

0.  t  Ac<}uirement;  accomplishment    '  Those 
ovMlities  of  horsemanship,  dancing,  and 
fencing.'    Clarendon. 
She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water  spanieL  ShaJk. 

10.  t  Profession ;  occupation ;  hence,  frater- 
nity. 

a  man  of  such  perfection 
As  we  in  cor  quality  much  want.  Shah. 

He  is  a  gentleman. 
For  so  his  quality  (of  a  musician)  speaks  him. 

Massinj^er. 

—Quality  qf  estate,  in  late,  the  manner  in 
which  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  is  to  be 
exercised  during  the  time  which  the  right 
of  enjoyment  continues. 

Qnali^-liindliiff  (kwol'i-ti.bind.ing).  ti. 
A  kind  of  worsted  tape  used  in  ScoUann  for 
binding  the  borders  of  carpets  and  the  like. 
Simmonds. 

Qoalm  (kwttm),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ewealm,  pesti- 
lence, destruction,  death ;  cog.  D.  kwalm, 
Dnn.  7va2m,  qualm,  vapour,  smoke ;  O.H.G. 


qualm,  death,  ruin ;  from  root  of  ^vMitf ,  9***' 

1.  A  sudden  attack  of  illness:  a  fcoxn  of  fkn 
ness  or  suffering ;  a  throe  or  throU  of 
*  Qualms  of  heart-sick  agony.' 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  om  at 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes. 

2.  Especially,  a  sudden  fit  or  aeimre  ct  dck' 
ness  at  the  stomach;  a  aensatton  of 

For  who,  without  a  quabn,  have 

On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Hocner  cook'dr 


8.  A  scruple  or  twinge  of  conacii 
punction;  uueasinraa. 
A  ^imxAk  of  conscience  brings  me  back  a^miak 
Many  ayi»g/»«  of  care  his  rising  hopes  destioy, 


Qaalme,t  n.    The  cry  of  a  raren. 
Qoalxniret  (kwal'mir),   n.       C^oai^muv 

quavemire.    ^  Puddela  and  qaaXm*r€^ "    £^ 

Gardner. 
Qiialililsli(kwftm'ish).a.  [SeeQuAUCj  Sk± 

at  the  stomach;  inclined  to  Tomit;  affected 

with  nausea  or  sickly  languor. 
I  am  qualmish  at  the  smeU  of  leek. 


QnalmlBhly  (kwftm'ish-U^   adm.     la  • 
qualmish  manner. 

QoalmiBlmess  (kwilm'ish-nea),  m     Or 
state  of  beins  qualmish:  nausea. 

Quajnaih  (KWAm'ash),  n.  Hie  Kcvtt 
American  name  of  an  eatable  bolb  ({V 
massia  esculenUiS.  These  bnlba  are  noBli 
eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  are  prepared  b; 
baking  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground^  tbce 
pounding  and  diying  them  into  cakes  ten 
future  use.  The  plant  from  which  tbaf  an 
derived  belongs  to  the  nat  order  TJItanw. 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Bnropean  aqnUl 
Written  also  Oimmas. 

Quamodit  (kwa'md-klit),  n.  [Qr.  tywei.  & 
Kidnev,  and  klitos,  climbing,  aloprng,  low. 
from  klind,  to  bend,  to  slope.]  A  senos  «f 
climbing  ornamental  plants,  nat.  oracrOoo- 
volvulaciBSB^  chiefiy  found  in  the  hot  perti 
of  America,  but  some  species  are  IndlgcDow 
both  in  India  and  China. 

Qnandailg  (kwan'dang),  n.  The  edible  fkvit 
of  SantOMon  aovuminatum,  a  ^edce  of  a^ 
dalwort    Treas.  qfBot 

Quandary  (kwon'da-ri  or  kwoD-d4'HX  n 
[Usually  dcnved  from  Fr.  Qu'mk  dirmi-j§! 
what  can  I  say  of  itt  Skeat  however,  tlifaus 
that  it  is  almost  certainly  a  cormptioB  cf 
old  umndreth,  an  evil  plight,  peril,  adw^ 
si^;  but  the  change  of  fonn  and  aoaad  r»- 
quired  seems  too  violent  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  original  pgranunciattea 
would  appear  to  have  been  with  the  aoowt 
on  the  second  and  not  on  the  flnl  ayUabIa  I 
A  state  of  difficulty  or  perplexity;  a  state  cc 
uncertainty  or  hesitation ;  a  pickle ;  a  pie- 
dicament 

That  much  I  fear  forsaking  of  my  diet 

Will  bring  me  presently  to  that  qHomdmry 

I  shall  bid  aU  adieu.  Bmu.  &  ri 

Quandary  (kwon'da-ri  or  kwon-dft'ri),  at 
pret  &  pp.  quandatied;  p^r.  quandaryinf. 
To  put  into  a  quandary;  to  tning  into  a 
state  of  uncertainty  or  difficulty. 

Methinlcs  I  am  quatuiar/d,  like  one  golar  wjA  * 
party  to  discover  the  enemy's  camp,  but  bad  Umk  bb 
guide  upon  the  mountains.  Clhwiy. 

Qoannet  (kwan'et),  n.  A  kind  of  file,  esne- 
cially  used  for  scraping  xlnc  plates  tor  Uw 
process  denominated  anastatic  pristine. 
(Tre. 

Qnant  (kwantl  n.  [Probably  same  as  teat 
a  pole  for  leaping.  ]  A  pole,  used  by  baife- 
men,  with  a  flat  board  or  cap  at  one  tad  to 
prevent  penetration  of  the  mud;  also^  a 
Jumping-pole,  similarly  fitted,  used  infeaay 
places.    The  name  is  also  given  to  the  capi 

QnantiO  (kwon'tikX  n.  [L.  quantus,  bow 
much.  1  In  math,  a  rational  integral  homo- 
geneous function  of  two  or  more  vsriabka 
They  are  classified  according  to  their  dlmsB- 
sionst  as  mtadrie,  cubic,  QuarHe,  ouimtic. 
Ac,  denoting  quantics  of  the  secoodL  third, 
fourth,  fifth.  Ac.,  d^rees.  They  are  futher 
distinguished  as  binary,  ternary,  gusiter- 
nary,  Ac,  according  as  they  conuin  two. 
three,  four,  Ac ,  variables. 

Qiiantlllcation(kwon'ti-fi-kft"shon).a  The 
act  or  process  of  quantifying;  the  process  by 
which  anything  is  quanufied;  the  act  of  ds> 
termining  the  quantity  or  amount:  mors 
especially  a  term  in  logic;  as,  the  ftisnt^ 
cation  of  the  predicate. 

Both  of  these  words  {quant^aitiom  and  ftmtOffiii 
have  of  late  taken  prominence  in  logic,  n  hanag 
been  proposed  to  quaMtify  the  predicate  as  ««I1  ai 
the  subject  of  the  proposlnons  of  a  syUogiaB,  t>.  i*. 
stead  Off  writing  as  at  present 
AllAisB. 
Some  A  is  B, 
to  write 

All  (or  some)  A  is  aU  (or  some)  B.        Latkom. 


Fite.  fftr,  fat  fall;       m6.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not  mbve;       tfibe.  tub,  biill;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc  abtinc;     J,BcUr 
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QUARRELLOira 


TlM  fttmntiMaaitm  ol  the  predicate  beloofts  in 
PMt  to  Sir  WUlUoi  HtuBikon;  vix.»  In  its  extcoiion 
to  oesative  propositions.  De  Quinc^. 

QnantUy  (Inron'ti-fi),  v.t,  pret  &  pp.  quan- 
ajUd;  ppr.  Quatxtifying.  [L.  otiantta;  how 
much,  and  jacio,  to  noiake.]  To  det«nnine 
the  quantity  of;  to  modify  or  aualiiy  with 
regard  to  quantity;  to  mark  with  the  sign 
of  quantity:  more  eapecially  a  term  in  logic. 

Qliantita11V6(kwon^ti-t&*tir),&  [See  Quan- 
TITT.  1  L  Estimable  according  to  quantity. 
Jer,  Taylor.— i.  Relating  or  haTing  regard 
to  quantity.  *<ivMntitativ  ooiruationa.' 
H.  Spencer.— QuafUUaHv^analytUMti^^^' 

■ee  ANALYSIS. 

QnantitatlT^ (kwon'titA-tiT-UX ado.  In 
a  quantitative  manner. 

QnantltlTe  ( kwonti-tivX  a.  Eitimable  ac- 
cording to  quantity ;  quantitative.  Sir  K. 
Dighu. 

QOAlltltiTdy  (kwon'ti-tir-liX  «<<«•  So  a*  to 
DO  measiu^by  quantity;  quantitatively. 

Quantity  (Inron'ii-tiX  n.  (Fr.  quantiU,  L. 
ouanititae,  quantity,  extent,  from  quantui» 
now  great,  from  (mam,  to  what  a  degree.] 
1.  That  property  In  virtue  of  which  a  thing 
is  meaaurable;  greatnew;  extent;  measure; 
dse. 


QitanHfy  ought  to  be  defined,  wk^  may  it  msa- 
sufwd.  Thote  who  have  defined  f$mi$iify  to  be 
Wf/kaltvtr  is  mfabte  0/  mare  «r  iu*.  have  pven  too 
wtde  a  notion  of  it,  wUch.  it  is  apprehended,  has  led 
•one  persons  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to 
subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it.  Pain  and  pleasure 
admit  of  various  degrees,  but  who  can  pretend  to 
■MASure  therof  .  .  .  There  are  some  fnamHfia 
which  may  be  called  frftr,  and  others  imfrtftr. 
.  .  .  Th»tProfer(yiMri*dmti^wfdchiMmmuMr9diy 
its  0WH  JhS$d.  or  wUcb.  of  its  own  nature,  is  capable 
of  beiwe  doubled  or  tripled,  without  taking  in  mnj 
^uafMfy  of  a  different  kind  as  a  measure  oftt.  fm- 
proper  quatOify  is  that  which  canmH  Ar  mmsurtd  iy 
its  0WH  Aind,  but  to  which  we  assign  a  measure  Of 
the  means  of  some  proper  ^««ffM/i^  tliat  is  related  to 
It.  Thus  velocity  of  motion,  when  we  consider  it  bjr 
ItseU^  cannot  be  measured  (we  measure  it  by  the 
space  passed  in  a  given  timeli  Jind. 

Quantity  is  distinguished  Into  continued 
and  dieerete.  See  under  DnoRin.— S.  Any 
amount,  bulk,  or  aggregate  in  a  concrete 
sense;  as,  a  q^uanUty  of  earth,  a  quantity 
of  water,  a  quantiJ^  of  air,  of  fight,  of 
heat,  of  iron,  of  wood,  of  timber,  of  com,  of 
paper.  But  we  do  not  say,  a  auantit^  of 
men,  or  of  horses,  or  of  houses;  for  as  these 
are  considered  as  separate  individuals  or 
beings,  we  call  an  assemblage  of  them,  m 
fyumberoT  multitude.  Hence,  often  a  large 
nat  considerable  amount;  a  large  bulk  or 
■am.  *Warm  antisoorbutlcal  plants  taken 
tn qvantitiee.'  ArbiutknoL  *The quantity 
of  extensive  and  curious  information  which 
he  had  picked  up  during  many  months  of 
desultory  but  not  unprofltable  study.'  Jfao- 
aiitoy.~S.t  A  portion  or  part,  especially  m 
small  portion;  anything  veiy  little  or  dimin- 
utive. 

Away  tiMm  rag,  thou  ftumtOy,  thou  remnant. 

Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  ftMtMMCx  of  Ufef  SMoA. 

4t  Proportion;  correspondent  degree. 

Things  base  and  vile,  hokling  no  #M«Mtf(r, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity.    SAaJk 

6.  In  math,  anything  which  can  be  multi- 
plied, divided,  or  measured ;  anything  to 
which  mathematical  processei  are  applic- 
able In  algebra,  quantities  are  known  and 
unknown.  Known  quanUtiee  are  usually 
represented  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, as  a,  6.  e,  and  unknown  quantitiee  are 
expressed  by  the  last  letters,  as,  y,  f,  ^. 
Letters  thus  used  to  represent  qttantities 
are  themselves  called  quantities.  A  simple 
quantity  Is  expressed  by  one  term,  as  -)-  a, 
or— a6e;  m  compound  is  expressed  by  more 
terms  than  one,  connected  by  the  signs 
+  plus,  or  —  minus,  as  a  -f-fr,  or  a  -  6-f «. 
Quantities  which  haTe  the  s^  +  prefixed 
are  called  poeitive  or  itflrtmative:  those 
which  have  the  sign  -  prefixed  are  called 
negative.  Similar  quafUitie*  are  toch  as 
amsist  of  the  same  letters,  and  the  same 
powers  of  the  letters,  as  ate,  - 1  abe,  -h6a6e, 
-9  abe.  Unlike  or  dienmHar  quemtitiee 
are  those  which  consist  of  different  com- 
binations of  letters,  as  ab,  ab*,  8  060, 4  xy, 
^.—Conetant  and  variable  quantitiee.  See 
under  Oonstant,  a.,  and  also  Variation  qf 
conetante  under  Oonramt,  n.  —Real  quan- 
Hliee,  those  which  do  not  involve  any  opera- 
tion impossible  to  be  performed,  such  as 
the  extraction  of  an  even  root  of  a  negative 
quantity.— /ino^Tinary  quantity.  See  under 
liuatnASLY.— Rational  »nd  irrationalquan- 
titiee.  See  under  Rational.  —0.  In  gram. 
the  measure  of  a  syllable  or  the  time  In 


t  wnoie  oi  ine  suoject.  tne  proposraoo  u  uhu 
t.  If  of  part  of  it  only,  the  projpositioQ  b/ar> 
T  (or  partial):  e^.  'Britabi  Is  an  island/ 'all 
a  are  miserable :    '  no  miser  is  rich,'  are  ttHi- 


which  it  is  pronounced ;  the  metrical  value 
of  syllables  as  regards  length  or  weight 
In  pronunciation;  as,  in  Latin  poetry  quan- 
tity and  not  accent  regulates  the  measure. 

AU  composed  In  a  metre  of  CatuBus, 

All  in  fiMMMi(y  careful  of  my  motion.     Timnysom. 

7.  In  logic,  a  category,  universal,  or  predi- 
cament; a  eeneru  conception;  also,  the 
extent  In  which  the  subject  of  a  proposition 
Is  taken,  whether  to  stand  for  the  wnole,  or 
only  a  p«rt  of  its  signiflcates. 

Anodier  division  of  propositions  b  according  to 
their  fttmuNty  [or  extent^  If  the  predicate  is  said 
of  the  whole  of  the  subject,  the  propositioo  is  uni- 
versal. 
tictUar 
tyrants 

versal  propositions,  and  their  subjects  are  therefore 
said  to  be  dtstrikuttd,  being  unaerstood  to  stand, 
each  for  the  whole  of  its  significates;  but  'some 
islands  are  fertile:'  'all  tyrants  are  not  assassinated.' 
are  parUatlar,  and  their  subjects  consequently  not 
distritiOtd,  being  taken  to  stand  for  a  part  tmir  of 
their  significates.  fVhaUfy. 

— Quantify  ifeetate.  In  law,  the  time  during 
which  the  right  of  enjoyment  of  an  estate 
continues.— Qonfify  ^matter,  in  a  body,  is 
the  measure  arising  nt>m  the  Joint  consider- 
ation of  its  magnitude  and  density.  Or  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  Is  proportional 
to  the  magnitude  and  density  of  the  body 
conjointly,  and  is  measured  by  Its  absolute 
weight  See  Mass.— Quantity  of  motion. 
In  a  body.  Is  used  synonymouslv  with  mo- 
mentum to  denote  the  product  of  the  quan- 
tit/  of  matter  in  the  moving  body  by  its 
Telocity.- Quantify  and  tantxty,  terms  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  James  Mill  in  his  J?<0ni«ntt  qf 
the  Human  Mind,  as  correlative;  the  Latin 
term,  ouantiw,  how  much,  being  answered 
by  taiMue,  so  much. 

QnanttTaltnoe  (kwon-tlv'a-lens),  n.  (L. 
quantuM,  how  much,  and  valeo,  to  have 
power,  to  be  strong.]  In  ehem.  the  com- 
bination of  elements  in  multiple  propor- 
tions.   See  extract 

The  doctrine  of  quanHvaUtue  is,  in  strictness, 
only  applicable  In  the  case  of  gaseous  elements  ana 
compmuids.  bodies  whose  molecular  weight  can  be 
estimated  by  their  vapours  obeying  Avogadro's  law 
of  volumes,  viz.,  that  the  molecule  of  an  element  or 
compound  is  that  weight  of  the  body  which  occupies 
in  tne  gaseous  state  the  volume  of  hydrogen  gas 
weighil^;  s,  the  quantivaUnee  of  an  element  being 
determined  by  the  number  of  atoms  of  hjrdrogen  or 
of  chlorine,  or  other  distinctly  monad  element  or  ra- 
dical, which  it  may  be  able  to  take  up  in  this  molecu- 
lar volume.  By  an  extension  of  this  reasoning,  we 
term  potsssium  a  monad  and  barium  a  dyad  metal, 
because  we  find  that  they  each  form  only  one  com* 
pound  with  chlorine,  potassium  combining  with  one 
atom  and  barium  with  two.  Nature. 

QaantQlll  (kwan'tumX  tk  [L.1  A  quan- 
tity; an  amount  *  Without  authenticating 
the  value  or  the  quantunx  of  the  charges/ 
Bitrfce.— Qtiantum  meruit,  as  much  as  he 
has  deserved.  In  law,  an  action  grounded 
on  a  promise  that  the  defendant  would  pay 
to  the  plaintiff  for  his  siirvice  as  much  as  he 
should  deserve.— Quantum  tti^leit  or  quan- 
tum tuf.,  sufficient;  as  much  as  Is  needed. 
— Quantum  valebat,  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 
Inlaw,  a  phrase  applied  to  an  action  now 
abolished  on  an  Implied  promise  to  pay  for 
goods  sold  as  much  as  they  were  worth. 

ViaPft  QlUlinM,t  v.i  [See  QUOB.]  To 
quaver;  to  shake;  to  tremble.    Chaucer. 

Q^uuiUATenal  (kwA-kwa-v^r^salX  a-  [L. 
auaqud^  on  every  side^  and  vereue,  inclined, 
from  esrto,  to  turn.]  Inclined  towards eveiy 
side;  facing  all  wavs:  in  geoL  a  term  applied 
to  strata  (or  their  mollnation)  Inclined  so  as 
to  face  all  sides. 

Quart  (kworX  n.    A  quarry.    B.  Joneon. 

QaATantlna  (kwoi'an-tInX  n.  [O.Fr.  muir- 
antaine,  It  quarantana,  a  nwoe  of  for^ 
days,  from  cnutranta,  contr.  m>m  L  qxtaa- 
raginta.  tonj,  from  quatuor,  four.]  1.  Pro- 
perly, the  space  of  lortor  days:  applied  to 
the  season  of  Lent— S.  The  term,  originally 
of  forty  days,  but  now  of  undetermined 
length,  aoc<Hding  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  during  which  a  ship  arriving  in  ];>ort 
and  suspected  of  being  infected  with  a  ma- 
lignant, contagious  disease.  Is  obliged  to 
forbear  all  intercourse  with  the  place  where 
she  arrives.  Hence— 8.  Bestramt  of  inter- 
course to  which  a  ship  Is  subjected,  on  the 
presumption  thatshe  may  be  infected,  either 
for  forty  days  or  for  any  other  limited 
term;  as,  to  undergo  ouarantine.  —4.  In  law, 
the  i>eriod  of  forur  oays,  during  which  the 
widow  of  a  man  dying  seised  of  land  had 
the  prtvOege  of  remaining  in  her  husband's 
capital  nuuLdon-house.  and  during  which 
time  her  dower  was  to  be  assigned. 

Qaaiantin0  (kwor'an-tfn),  o.t  pret  &  pp. 
quarantined;  ppr.  quarantining.    To  put 


under  quarantine;  to  prohibit  from  inter- 
course with  the  shore;  to  compel  to  remain 
at  a  distanoe  from  shore  for  forty  davs,  or 
for  other  limited  period,  on  account  or  real 
or  supposed  infection :  applied  to  ships  or 
to  persons  and  goods. 
Quarelffn.  A  land  of  arrow.  Chaucer.  See 

QUARRBL. 

Quarolet,  QOAiMlet  (kwor'el-et),  n.  [Dim. 
of  quarreL^  bolt,  Ac.]    A  small  square  or 
diamond-shaped  piece;  a  small  losenge. 
Some  asked  how  pearb  did  grow  and  whereT 


Then  spoke  I  to  my  girl, 
*o  part  her  lips,  and  snow 
The  quarttett  of  pearl. 


ed  them  there 

Herrick. 


Quarrel  (kwor'elX  n.  rO.E.  qutrele,  from 
O.Fr.  q^t&rele,  Fr.  qaerrnc, a  quarrel,  wrang- 
ling, from  L.  qyuerela.  a  complaint  from 
^tMTor,  to  complain  (whence  (mervlo^u\ 
The  root  is  the  same  as  In  ery.]  L  A  brawl; 
a  petty  fight  or  scuffle;  an  angry  dispute;  a 
wrangle;  an  altercation;  a  feud. 

Let  no  auarrti  nor  no  brawl  to  come 
Taint  the  condiboa  of  this  present  hour.    ShaM, 

On  open  seas  their  quarrels  they  debate.    Dryden. 

2.  A  breach  of  friendship  or  concord ;  open 
variance  between  parties.— 8.  Cause,  occa- 
sion, or  motive  of  dispute,  contention,  or 
debate;  the  basis  or  ground  of  being  at  vari- 
ance with  anoUier;  hence,  the  cause  or  side 
of  a  certain  party  at  variance.  *  To  flppht  in 
ftiarrelof  the  house  of  Lancaster.'  iSnaJt. 

He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  hbn. 

HeliHgshsd. 
The  king's  quttrrel  is  honourable.       SMak. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  SviA. 

Shak. 

4  Objection;  lU-wUl,  or  reason  to  complain; 
ground  of  objection. 

I  have  no  quarrel  to  die  practice.        Fetton, 
Herodias  had  a  quarrel  sgabist  him.    Mark  vi.  sy. 

5.t  Earnest  desire  or  longing.  HoUand.— 
6.  t  In  laWf  an  action  real  or  personal— Stn. 
Brawl,  broil,  squabble,  affray,  feud,  tumult 
contest  dispute,  altercation,  contention. 
Qnarrel  (kwor'el),  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  quarrelled; 
ppr.  quarreUing.  [Ft.  quereUer.  See  the 
noun.  J  1.  To  dispute  violently  or  with  loud 
and  angry  words;  to  wrangle;  to  scuffle;  to 
contend ;  to  squabble :  used  of  two  persons 
or  of  a  smsll  number.— 2.  To  fall  out;  to 
pick  a  quarrel;  to  get  Into  hostilities;  to 
come  to  loggerheads. 

0  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book.    SMaJt. 

Beasts  called  sociable,  quarrel  in  hunger  and  hist 

SirW.  TempU. 

&  To  find  fault;  to  cavO. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake. 

RoscetietHmt. 
4.  t  To  disagree;  to  be  incongruous  or  incom- 
patible; not  to  be  in  acoordanoe  in  ferm  or 
essence. 

I  Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  ^«»V//«'Mr  kind. 
The  forepart  lion,  and  a  snake  behind.       Ctnt/Uy. 

QnarrA  (kwor'el),  v.t  l.t  To  quarrel  with. 
'  How  that  I  had  qyarreXCd  my  orother  pur- 
posely.' B.  Jon»on.—2.  To  find  fault  with; 
to  challenge;  to  reprove,  as  a  fault,  error, 
and  the  like.    [Scotch.] 

1  hope  you  win  not  quarrel  the  words,  for  they  are 
aU  Virgil's.  Ruddiman. 

Z.  To  compel  by  a  onarrel ;  as,  to  quarrel  a 
man  out  of  his  estate  or  rights. 
Quarrel  (kwor'en.  n.  [O.Fr.  quarrel,  later 
quarrtau.  Mod.  Fr.  oarreau,  a  nolt  or  quar- 
rel, dim.  of  L.  quadrum,  something  square, 
from  quatuor,  four.]    L  A  bolt  or 

Wdart  to  be  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  or 
thrown  from  an  engine  or  catapult 
~       especially  one  wi^  a  square  head 
and  pyramidal  point    '  Twang'd 
the   string,  outffew   the   quarrel 
long. '  Fatrfaz.  —2.  A  pane  of  glass, 
or  a  losenge-shaped  pane  of  glass 
placed  vertically,  and  used  in  lead 
casements;  also,  the  opening  in  the 
window  in  which  the  pane  is  set— 
S.  A  small  paving  stone  or  tile  of 
the  square  or  losenge  form. — 1  An 
Instrument  with  a  head  shaped 
like  that  of  the  cross-bow  bolt; 
as,  (a)  a  glazier's  diamond ;  (b)  a 
Quarrel  kind  of  graver ;  (e)  a  stone-mason's 
chisel 
QnaiTttlllngly  (kwor'el-ing-ll),  adv.    In  a 
quarrelling  manner;  contentiously. 
Qnarreller  (kwor'el-^rX  n.    One  who  quar- 
rels, wrangles,  or  fights.  '  He's  a  great  ^liar- 
reUer.*    Shak. 

Qiiarr0lloii8,t  Qnarreloust  (kwoT^el-us^a. 
Apt  or  disposeato  quarrel;  petulanti  easily 
provoked  to  enmi^  or  contention.  'As 
^uarreZota  as  the  weaseL'   Shak. 


ch,  cAain;     £h,  8c.  loeA;     g,  yo;     J,>ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     th,  CAen;  tb,  tJUn;     w.  uig;    wh,  wAig;    xh,  asure.— See  KIT. 
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QUANTIFIGA710K 


the  state  of  beine  qoalifled;  adaptation; 
fltneaa.— 2.  That  which  qoaliflea  or  flta  any 
penon  or  thing  for  any  nse  or  purpose,  as  a 
place,  an  office,  an  employment;  any  natu- 
ral or  acquired  quality,  property  or  posses- 
sion which  secures  a  right  to  exercise  anjr 
function,  privilege.  Ac ;  legal  power;  abil- 
ity; as,  the  qualifleation  of  an  elector. 
'Necessary  qualifications  for  preferment* 

StHft 

There  fa  no  fualtyteation  for  govenunent  but  vir- 
tue and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.       Burkt. 


In  many  cases,  too,  the  choice  of  the  TOvemment 
"  r  limtted  to  persons  havine  the  r 

SirG.  C.Leivis. 


requisite 


fa  practically  limtted  to  persons  havini 
profcssionafyMtf/t/tog/towx. 

3.  A  qualifying  or  extenuating  circumstance; 
modmcation;  restriction;  limitation;  hence, 
an  abatement;  a  diminution ;  as,  to  assert 
something  without  anr  quoM^UatUm,  *K 
qualificaUon  of  a  statement.'  RaieigK— 
4.t  Appeasement 

Out  of  that  will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny; 
whose  qtuUificmtion  shall  come  into  no  true  taste 
ai^in  but  by  the  displantinK  of  Cassio.  Shak. 

QoalifloatlTe  (kwori-fl-k&t-ivX  a.  Serving 
or  having  the  power  to  qualify  or  modify. 

QnaliiloaUvB  (kwori-fl-kit-iv),  n.  That 
which  serves  to  quality,  modifv,  or  limit;  a 
qualifying  term,  clause,  or  statement 

Adjectives  or  qual\ficativa  disappear  last,  and 
everything  disappears  with  them,  because  we  cannot 
have  an  Idea  of  a  thing  independently  of  its  qualities. 

Dr.  Forbes  lVi*ul9w. 

QnaliilOAtor  (kwori-fl-kit-«r),  n.  In  Ram. 
Cath.  eedet.  courts,  an  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  examine  and  prepare  causes  for 
trial. 

Qoalifled  HEWoIl-fld),  p.  and  a.  1.  Having 
a  qualification ;  fitted  by  accomplishments 
or  endowments;  furnished  with  any  legal 
power  or  capacity ;  as^  a  person  sufficientlv 
qual^ied  to  hold  an  appointment;  a  qtuUi- 
jUd  elector. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for  I  am  qutilified 
in;  andthebestof  niefadilitrence.  Shak. 

2.  Accompanied  with  some  limitation  or 
modification;  modified;  limited;  as^  a  giio- 
2(/lMi  statement;  oMoXified  admiration.— 
8.  EcKiM.  applied  to  a  person  enabled  to 
hold  two  benefices. — Qualt/Ud  /ee,  in  foto, 
a  base  fee.  See  under  base.— QuoZi^tfcf 
ootA,  in  Scois  law,  the  oath  of  a  par^  on 
a  reference  where  circumstances  are  stated 
which  must  necessarily  be  taken  as  part  of 
the  oath,  and  which  uierefore  qualify  the 
admission  or  denitd.— Qualified  property,  a 
limited  right  of  ownership;  as,  (a)  such 
right  as  a  man  has  in  wild  animals  which  he 
has  reclaimed.  (6)  Such  ri^dit  as  a  bailee 
has  in  the  chattel  transferred  to  him  by  the 
bailment 

QUftUfledly  (kwoll-fld-U),  adv.  In  a  quali- 
fied manner;  with  qualification  or  limita- 
tion. 

QnallfledneBSCkwoll-fldnesXn.  The  state 
of  being  qualified  or  fitted. 

Qoalifler  (kwori-fl-erl  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  qualifies;  that  which  modifies,  re- 
duces, tempers,  or  restrains. 


make.]  1.  To  make  such  as  is  required;  to 
fit  for  anv  place,  office,  or  occupation;  to 
furnish  with  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  other 
accomplishment  necessary  for  a  purpose; 
as,  to  Qualify  a  man  for  a  Judge,  for  a  min- 
ister of  state  or  of  the  gospel,  for  a  general 
or  admiral 

I  beaueath  Mr.  John  %Vhiteway  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  in  order  to  qualify  ^^^  ^^^  ^  surgeon. 

Swift's  Will. 

2.  To  make  legally  capable;  to  furnish  with 
legal  power  or  capacity;  as^  to  qualify  per- 
sons for  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 

He  had  9uai(/ted  himself  for  municipal  office  by 
takin((  the  oaths.  Uacaulay. 

3.  To  narrow,  limit,  or  modify;  to  restrict; 
to  limit  by  exceptions;  as,  to  qualify  a  state- 
ment or  expression ;  to  qualify  the  sense 
of  words  or  phrases.— 4.  To  moderate;  to 
abate;  to  soften;  to  diminish;  to  assuage; 
as,  to  qu4Uify  the  rigour  of  a  statute. 

I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire. 
But  qualtfy  the  fire's  extreme  rage.         Shak. 

6.  To  modify  the  onality  or  strength  of ;  to 
dilute  or  otherwise  fit  for  taste;  as,  to 
fjuaXiSy  liquors. 

(They)  contrived  to  drink  twopenny,  quali/ttd 
with  brandy  or  whiskey.  Sir  IV.  Scoff. 

•You  dont  take  water,  of  course?*  said  Bob 
Sawyer— •  Thank  you.'  repUed  Mr.  Winkle.  'It's 
rather  early :  I  should  like  to  qumtify  it'  DicktMS. 

6.  To  temper ;  to  regulate ;  to  vary. 

It  hath  no  XaxyKS.  nor  throttle  to  qualify  the  sound. 

.Sir  T.  Bnrutte. 


8th.  To  fit,  equip,  prepare,  adapt  capaci- 
tate, modify,  restnct,  restrain,  abate,  soften, 
diminish,  moderate  assuage,  temper,  re- 
duce. 

Qualify' (kwoll-fl),v.i  L  To  take  the  neces- 
suysteps  for  rendering  one's  self  capable  of 
holding  anv  office  or  enjoying  any  privilege; 
to  establish  a  claim  or  right  to  exercise  any 
function :  followed  by  ror;  as,  to  qualify 
/or  a  luror  or  for  a  jusuoe  of  the  peace;  to 
qualyy  for  a  parliamentary  elector.— 2.  In 
the  United  States,  to  swear  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  office;  and  henoe,  to  make 
oath  to  any  fact;  as,  I  am  ready  to  qualify 
to  what  I  have  asserted.    Bartutt 

QnalltatiVB  (kwoia-t&-tivX  a.  Pertahiing 
to  quality;  estimable  according  to  quality.— 
Qualitative  analysis,  in  ehem.  see  Analysis. 

Qualitied  (kwori-tid),  a.  Disposed  as  to 
qualiUes  or  passions ;  furnished  with  Quali- 
ties; endowed.  'He  was  well  qualttied.' 
ChapmafL 

Quality  (kwoH-tiX  n.  [Fr.  qualiU,  from  L. 
qualitas,  a  quality  or  property,  from  qualis, 
of  what  sort  such.]  1.  The  condiUon  of 
being  such  or  such;  nature^  relatively  con- 
sidered ;  as,  the  quality  of  an  action,  in  re- 
gta^  to  right  ana  wrong. 

Other  creatures  have  not  Judgment  to  examine  the 
qualify  of  that  which  is  done  1^  them.        Hooktr. 

2.  That  which  makes  or  helps  to  make  any- 
thing such  as  it  is;  what  is  characteristic  of 
a  thing  or  person ;  a  distinguishing  property, 
characteristic,  or  attribute:  a  property;  a 
trait  '  All  the  quaXitits  thai  man  loves  wo- 
man for.'  S^kok.  Qualities  in  metaphysics  are 
often  spoken  of  as  naturoX  or  accidental; 
thus,  figure  and  dimension  are  the  natural 
qualities  of  solids;  but  a  particular  figure,  as 
a  cube,  a  square,  or  a  sphere,  is  an  ac^ental 
OT  adventitious  quality.  Primary  or  essential 

Sualities  are  such  as  are  inseparable  from 
lie  substance,  as  thought  from  mind,  or 
extension  from  matter.  Secondary  or  non- 
essetUial  qualUies  are  such  as  we  can  separate 
in  conception  from  the  substance,  as  pas- 
sionateness  or  mildness  from  mind,  or  heat 
or  cold  from  matter.  Sensible  qualities 
are  such  as  are  perceptible  to  the  senses,  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  the  colour  of  cloth,  the 
taste  of  salt  or  sugar,  Ac—Occult  qualities. 
See  Occult.— 3.  Specifically,  virtue  or  par- 
ticular power  of  producing  certain  effects; 
as,  the  qualities  of  plants  or  medicines.  '  The 
burning  quality  of  that  fell  poison.'   Shak. 

4.  Particular  condition ;  diq>OBition ;  tem- 
per; moral  characteristio,  good  or  bad. 

You  must  now  speak  Sir  John  Falstaff  fisir ; 
WhichswiiDsagainst  your  stream  of  ^Mo/a^.  ShaJk. 

To-ni|;ht  well  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  people.  Shak, 

5.  Special  or  temporary  character  or  part; 
assumed  rank  or  position.  '  In  the  quality 
of  standers-by.*  Sviift.  '  In  ftiottty  of  an 
antiquary.'  Oray.—^  Ck>mparative  rank; 
condition  in  relation  to  others ;  as,  people 
of  every  quality.  'Where  qualities  were 
level'    Shak. 

We  obtained  acquaintance  with  many  dtisens  not 
of  the  Qteanest  quality.  Batot$. 

7.  Superior  rank;  superiority  of  birth  or 
station ;  high  rank;  as,  persons  of  qwUity: 
ladies  of  qualitu,  'Gentlemen  of  blood 
and  quality.'  Shak.— The  quality,  persons 
of  high  rank,  collectively. 

I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  up  In  my 
feathers,  that  tMe  qualify  may  see  how  pretty  they 
will  look  in  their  travelling  habits.  AtUttsoH. 

at  A  state  of  affairs  producing  certain 

effects;  occasion;  cause. 

Know  jrou  the  fMa/ii^  of  Lord  Tfanon's  (uryf  SkaJk. 

9.tAc(}uirement;  accomplishment    'Those 
qualities  of  horsemanship,  duicing,  and 
fencing.'    Clarendon. 
She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water  spanieL  ShaJk. 

10.  t  Profession ;  occupation ;  hence,  frater- 
nity. 

A  man  of  such  perfection 
As  we  la  our  qttalify  much  want.  Shak. 

He  is  a  gentleman. 
For  so  hfa  quality  (of  a  musician)  speaks  him. 

Massinger. 

—Quality  of  estate,  in  law,  the  manner  in 
which  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  is  to  be 
exercised  during  the  time  which  the  right 
of  enjoyment  continues. 

Qnallty-lilndliiff  (kworiti-Und-ing).  n. 
A  kind  of  worsted  tape  used  in  Scotland  for 
binding  the  borders  of  carpets  and  the  like. 
Simmonds. 

Qaalm  (kwiimX  n.  (A.  Sax.  eweatm,  pesti- 
lence, destruction,  death ;  cog.  D.  kustlin, 
bnn.  Tvo^m. qualm,  vapour, smoke;  O.H.G. 


P^ 


,*•/ 


qualm,  death,  ruin ;  from  root  of 

1.  A  sudden  attack  of  illii< 
ness  or  suffering;  m  throe  or  ttxrob  a# 
*  Qualms  of  heart-sick  skgonx, '     MUtem 

Some  sodden  qualm  hath  strode  i»e  mt 

And  dinun'd  mine  eyes.  -^ 

2.  Especially,  m  sudden  fit  or  aeixare 
ness  at  the  stomach;  a  ariwtion  of 

For  who,  without  a  fua/tm. 
On  ho^  garbage,  thoiifgh  by  H 

8.  A  scruple  or  twinge  of  oo: 
punction;  uneasiness. 
A  ^m«/m  of  consdence  brings  me 
Many  a  ^imi/m  of  care  his  rising  hopes 

Qiialllie,t  n.    The  cry  of  a  tslj 
Qualmlret  (kwal'mlrX    n- 

quavemire.    '  Puddels  and 

Cfardner. 
QnalmlBh (kwUmash),  a.  [SeeQvAijLi  -^it 

at  the  stomach;  inclined  to  voxnlt;  affcc% . 

with  nausea  or  sickly  lang^aor. 

I  am  qualmish  at  the  nieU  of  1 


QnalmlBhly  (kwim'iah.UX    a<te.     la  « 
qualmish  manner. 

QoalmlslmeBS  (kwiim'iah-iieaX   ».     Us 
state  of  beins  qualmish ;  xuraaea. 

Quamaih  (Kwum'ash),    n.       Th*    Neva 
American  name  of  an  eatahle   b«n  i(% 
massia  esculenla).    Tlieia  bulbs  are  on... 
eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  are  pveparsd  bi 
baking  in  a  hole  dug  in  tbe  srovad,  tkts 
pounding  and  drying  them  into  oakes  ftr 
future  use.  The  plant  from  wbicli  tbiy  ar 
derived  belongs  to  the  nat  order  Tjnik>»^ 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Sorapean  a^u:' 
Written  also  Cammas. 

Qoaznodit  acwi'm6-klitX  n.   (Or.  i^mmos. . 
iddney,  and  klitos,  climbing  alopang,  htm 
from  klind,  to  bend,  to  slope.]    A  seaastf 
climbing  ornamental  plants,  nat  oraerC*- 
volvulacen,  chiefly  found  in  the  hot 
of  AmericiL  but  some  speciea  are : 
both  in  India  and  China. 

Qnandaiig  (kwan'dangX  M^  The  edible  fne 
of  Santamm  aettmuiafiim,  a  mp^djea  oi  mm 
dalwort    Treas.  qfBot 
andary  (kwon'da-ri  or  kwon-diMX  « 
Usually  derived  from  Fr.  Qu'en  dirmiji 
what  can  I  say  of  itt  Skeat  however,  thiifcs 
that  it  is  almost  certainly  a  comqpyoe  id 
old  wmuireth,  an  evil  plight  pail,  adw 
si^;  but  the  change  of  form  and  eoiied  n- 
qulred  seems  too  violent,  especiaUy  la  viw 
of  the  fact  that  the  original  nrijuiiiiftariia 
would  appear  to  have  been  with  the  aenas 
on  the  second  and  not  on  the  first  wjUakit 
A  state  of  difficulty  or  perplexitj;  a  alate  ^ 
uncertainty  or  hesitation;  a  pidkle;  a  jr- 
dicament 

That  much  I  fear  forsaking  of  my  diet 
Will  bring  me  presently  to  that 
I  shaU  bid  aU  adieu. 


f^ 


Quandary  (kwon'da-ri  or  kwon-diYiX  at 
pret  &  pp.  quandaried;  ppr.  ovoaddryu^ 
To  put  into  a  quandary:  to  oring  mb>  s 
state  of  uncertainty  or  difllcnlty. 

Methbiks  I  am  fuandaryd,  like  one  gofag  w«h  • 
party  to  discorer  the  enemy's  camp,  but  haa  ta«  Im 
guide  upon  the  mountains.  Otu^y 

Qnaimet  (kwan'etX  n.  A  kind  of  fil&  ent> 
cially  used  for  scraping  sine  plates  ror  tta 
process  denominated  anastatic  printtaf 

Qnant  (kwantl  n.  [Probably  same  as  teiC 
a  pole  for  leaping.  ]  A  pole,  used  by  bnge- 
men,  with  a  flat  board  or  cap  at  one  snd  to 

J  prevent  penetration  of  the  mod;  also,  t 
umping-pole,  similarly  fitted,  used  infeof 
places.    The  name  is  also  given  to  the  os^ 

QnantiO  (kwon'tikX  n.  [L.  qvMnbis,  ho« 
much.]  In  math,  a  rational  integral  boso> 
geneous  function  of  two  or  more  varieties 
They  are  classified  according  to  thdr  dtmsa 
sions,  as  mtadric,  cubic,  quartie,  qmimtk, 
Ac.,  denoting  quantics  of  the  secon^  thhd. 
fourth,  fifth,  Ac.,  decrees.  They  are  rertber 
distinguished  as  6t»Miry,  ternary,  mMef- 
nary,  Ac,  according  as  they  contau  two. 
three,  four,  ^kc ,  vanables. 

Quantification  (kwon'ti-fi*ki"shonX  a  Tht 
act  or  process  of  quantifying:  the  prooesi  liy 
which  anything  is  quantified;  the  set  of  de> 
termining  the  quantity  or  amotmt:  mort 
especially  a  term  in  logic;  as,  the  quanti/^ 
cation  of  the  predicate. 

Both  of  these  words  {quamti/lcaitem  and  pumttfy) 
have  of  late  taken  prominence  in  kigic.  It  kan^r 


the  subject  of  the 
stead  of  writing  as'at 


ions  oi  a  lyUogiMi.  i.r  fe- 


been  proposed  to  quantify  the  predicate  as  weQ  as 
ibject  of  the  propoduo 
uprcscnt 
AO  AisB. 
SomeAisB, 
to  write 

All  (or  xMwr)  A  is  all  (or  jmmt)  B. 


fite.  fftr,  fat.  fall;       m«.  met.  hte>:       pine,  pin:      ndte.  not  robve;       tfibe.  tub.  btiU;       oU,  pound;       U,  8c  abtcne;     y.  8c  1^ 
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QUARRELLOira 


ywwrtifarttow  of  the  predicate  bclonsrs  in 
pan  to  Sir  William  Htunikon;  viz..  In  Its  extension 
to  negative  propositions.  De  Qnim^. 

Qvuu&tlfy  (kwon'U-fl).  vX  pret  A  pp.  quan- 
t^fied;  ppr.ouant^fywg.  [L.  cruanna,  how 
mtioh,  and  jaeio,  to  make.)  To  determine 
the  quantity  of;  to  modUy  or  aualUy  with 
regard  to  qtumtity;  to  mark  with  the  sign 
of  quantity:  more  eapeeially  a  term  in  lo0c. 

QiUUltitatiTe(kwon^-t&*tir),a.  [See  Quan- 
TITT.I  1.  Estimable  according  to  quantity. 
Jer,  Taylor.— 2.  Belating  or  haTing  regard 
to  quantity.  'QuatUitati9»  correlationa* 
H.  Speneer.—QuantUaHv€antUifns,inehenu 

<laanUtatlT^(kwon'tit&-tiTliXa<to-    In 

a  quantitative  manner. 
<liuintltlV6  (  kwon'ti-tiT  X  a-    EeUmable  ac- 

cording  to  qtumtity ;  quantitative.    Sir  K. 

Digffu. 

QOAimtlvely  (kwonti-tir-li),  ode.  So  a*  to 
oe  measurea  by  quantity;  quantitatively. 

QnanUty  (kwon'tl-tiX  n.  (Fr.  quanUU,  L. 
oftantUoM,  quantity*  extent,  fh>m  qxtantu$, 
now  great,  from  ouam,  to  what  a  degree.] 
1.  That  property  In  virtue  of  which  a  thing 
is  measurable;  greatnew;  extent;  measure; 
aise. 

QHontify  ought  to  be  defined,  what  may  kt  mta- 
s*t99d.     Those  who  have  defined  fMantify  to  be 


mkmtetfer  is  tafahie  ^  mare  «r  Uss,  have  given  too 
wide  a  notion  of  it.  which,  it  is  apprehended,  has  led 


persons  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to 

anbjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it.  Pain  and  pleasure 
SMlniit  of  various  degrees,  but  who  can  pretend  to 
■Dcasure  therot  .  .  .  There  are  some  fua$iiiHu 
which  may  be  called  fvptr,  and  others  im^rtftr. 
.  .  .  That>r«/rr<r  is  fum/»<x  which  bMAMwrwf^ 
Us  tmm  k£td,  or  which,  of  its  own  nature,  is  capable 
of  beimc  doubled  or  tripled,  without  taldng  tai  any 
^•MwMi^of adifiTerentkind  asameasureoftt.  Aw* 
proper  quantity  is  that  which  caunH  Ar  mmMurtd  iy 
its  0WH  Jtitul.bat  to  which  we  assign  a  measure  by 
the  means  of  some  proper  fuantity  that  is  related  to 
It.  Thus  velocity  of  motion,  when  we  consider  it  by 
Itself,  cannot  be  measured  (we  measure  it  by  the 
space  passed  In  a  given  time)u  JMd. 

Quantity  is  distinguished  Into  wnitinusd 
and  disorete.  See  under  DISOBITB.— S.  Any 
amount,  bulk,  or  sggregate  In  a  concrete 
sense ;  as,  a  q^tantiiy  of  earth,  a  qtumtity 
of  water,  a  quant^  of  air,  of  fight,  of 
heat,  of  iron,  of  wood,  of  timber,  of  com,  of 
paper.  But  we  do  not  say,  a  quantUy  of 
men,  or  of  horses,  or  of  houses;  for  as  these 
are  considered  as  separate  individuals  or 
beinos,  we  call  an  anemblage  of  them,  a 
twmMr  or  multitude.  Hence,  often  a  large 
or  considerable  amount;  a  Urge  bulk  or 
sum.  'Warm  antisoorbutlcal  plants  taken 
fn  quantUie$.'  Ar^utknot.  *  The  quantity 
of  extensive  and  curious  information  which 
he  had  picked  up  during  many  months  of 
desultory  but  not  unprofltable  study.'  Mae- 
aiitott.~S.t  A  portion  or  part^  especially  a 
small  portion;  anything  very  little  or  dimin- 
utive. 

Away  thou  rag,  Ihou  fua$»tity,  thou  remiuuit 

Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view, 
Retainbigbutafw«N/i(yo'lU«T  ShaM. 

4t  Proportion;  correspondent  degree. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  #aMM««i!Cr, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity.    ShaM. 

h.  In  math,  anything  which  can  be  multi- 
plied, divided,  or  measured ;  anything  to 
which  mathematical  processes  are  applic- 
able. In  algebra,  quantities  are  known  and 
umknovm.    Known  quawtitiu  are  usually 
represented  by  the  first  letters  <tf  the  alpha- 
bet, ss  A,  6.  c,  and  unknown  quantititt  are 
expressed  by  the  last  letters,  as,  y,  s,  Ac. 
LwterB  thus  used  to  represent  qttantities 
are  themselves  called  quantitiea    A  simple 
qosntity  is  expressed  by  one  term,  as  -h  a, 
et^abe;  a  compound  is  expressed  by  more 
terms  than  one,  connected  by  the  signs 
•I-  ploi.  or  —  minus,  as  a  -f-fr,  or  a  -  6+«. 
Quantities  which  have  the  s^  +  prefixed 
sre  csUed  potiHoe  or  mfirmtUiMe ;  those 
which  have  the  sign  —  prefixed  are  called 
negative.     SimHar  quantitiet  are  sudi  as 
consist  of  the  same  letters,  and  the  same 
powers  of  the  letters,  as  ate,  -  Mabe,-^6abe, 
-9  abe.    Unlike  or  dieeimilar  quantitiee 
are  those  which  consist  of  different  oom- 
binstions  of  letters,  as  ofr,  oft*,  8  a6e,  4  «y. 
^—Conetant  and  variable  quantitiee.  See 
under  Constant,  a.,  and  also  Variation  qf 
eonttante  under  Constant,  n.  —Real  quan- 
ttttw,  those  which  do  not  involve  any  opera- 
tion Impossible  to  be  performed,  such  as 
the  extraction  of  an  even  root  of  a  negative 
qnsntlty. —/m^Tinary  quarUity.  See  under 
IxiOlNART.— icationo/and  irrational  quan- 
tititi.  See  under  Rational.  —0.  In  gram. 
the  measure  of  a  syllable  or  the  time  in 


which  it  is  pronounced ;  the  metrical  value 
of  syllables  as  regards  length  or  weight 
in  iffonunciation;  as,  in  Latin  poetry  quan- 
tity and  not  accent  regulates  the  measure. 

AD  composed  In  a  metre  of  CatuUns, 

All  la  ftMMMCy  careful  of  my  motion.     TVnwyMW. 

7.  In  logic,  a  category,  universal,  or  predi- 
cament; a  genenu  conception;  also,  the 
extent  in  which  the  subject  of  a  proposition 
is  taken,  whether  to  stand  for  the  whole,  or 
only  a  part  of  its  signiflcates. 

Anodier  division  of  propositions  Is  according  to 
their  fuaMtity  [or  extent).  If  the  predicate  Is  said 
of  the  whole  of  the  subject,  the  proposition  Is  uni- 
versal. If  of  part  of  it  only,  the  proportion  ie/ar- 
tiatlar  {or  partial):  f^.  'Britain  is  an  Island/ 'all 
tyrants  are  nriserable :  *  no  miser  Is  rich.'  are  uni- 
versal  propositions,  and  their  subjects  are  therefore 
said  to  be  dittrikutsd^  being  unoerstood  to  stand, 
each  for  the  whole  of  its  significates;  but  'some 
islands  are  fertile:'  'all  tyrants  are  not  assassinated.' 
are  partieutar.  and  their  subjects  consequently  not 
distrihtttd,  being  taken  to  stand  for  a  part  only  of 
their  significates.  tVkatsfy. 

— Quantity  ofeetaie,  in  loiv,  the  time  during 
which  the  luht  of  enjoyment  of  an  estate 
continues. —Quantity  iS^'^'^^*^*  In  ^  body,  is 
the  measure  arising  nt>m  the  joint  consider- 
ation of  its  magnitude  and  density.  Or  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  proportional 
to  the  magnitude  and  density  of  the  body 
conjointly,  and  is  measured  by  its  absolute 
weight  See  Mass.— Quantity  </ motion, 
in  a  bodv,  is  used  synonymouslv  with  mo- 
mmitvan  to  denote  the  product  of  the  quan- 
tit/  of  matter  in  the  moving  body  by  its 
velocity.— Quantity  and  tanttty,  terms  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  James  Biill  in  his  Blemente  qf 
the  Human  Mind,  as  correlative;  the  Latin 
term,  ouantus.  how  much,  being  answered 
by  tanhu,  so  much. 

QnanttTaltnoe  (kwon-tiv'a-lensX  n.  [L. 
quantue.  how  much,  and  valeo,  to  have 
power,  to  be  strong.]  In  ehem.  the  com- 
bination of  elements  in  multiple  propor- 
tions.   See  extract 

The  doctrine  of  fuantitfolenet  Is.  in  sUlctuess. 
only  applicable  In  the  case  of  gaseous  dements  ana 
compounds,  bodies  whose  molecular  weight  can  be 
estimated  by  their  vapours  obeying  Avogadro's  law 
of  volumes,  viz.,  that  the  molecule  of  an  element  or 
compound  ts  that  weight  of  the  body  which  occufrfes 
In  the  gaseous  state  the  volume  of  hydrogen  gas 
weighing  s,  tile  fuanttvaJetu*  of  an  eionent  bong 
determined  by  the  number  of  atoms  of  hjrdrogen  or 
of  chlorine,  or  other  distinctly  monad  element  or  ra* 
dical,  which  It  may  be  able  to  take  up  In  thismolecu* 
lar  volume.  By  an  extension  of  thtt  reasoning,  we 
term  potassium  a  monad  and  barium  a  dyad  metal, 
because  we  find  that  they  each  form  only  one  com* 
pound  with  chlorine,  potuslum  combining  with  <me 
atom  and  barium  with  twa  Nature. 

QaantQlll  (kwan'tumX  n.  (L.)  k  quan- 
tity; an  amount  '  Without  authenticating 
the  value  or  the  quantum  of  the  charges/ 
Burke.— Quantum  meruit,  as  much  as  he 
has  desOTved.  In  law,  an  action  grounded 
on  a  promise  that  the  defendant  would  pay 
to  the  plaintiff  for  his  service  as  much  as  he 
should  deserve.— Quantum  «u^leit  or  quan- 
tum euf.,  sufficient;  as  much  as  is  neieded. 
—Quantum  valebat,  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 
Inlaw,  a  phrase  applied  to  an  action  now 
abolished  on  an  implied  promise  to  pay  for 
goods  sold  as  much  as  they  were  worth. 

Viap,t  QiiapP6,t  9.1  rSee  Quoa]  To 
quaver;  to  snake;  to  tremble.    CAatieer. 

QnaquATenal  (kwA-kwa-v^r^salX  a.  [L. 
aut^ud,  on  every  side,  and  vertue,  inclined, 
from  verto,  to  turn.]  Inclined  towards  every 
side;  facing  all  wavs:  in  geol.  a  term  applied 
to  strata  (or  their  inclination)  inclined  so  as 
to  face  all  sides. 

Quart  (kworX  n.    A  quarry.    B.  Joneon. 

QaAxmntlna  (kwor'an-tinX  n.  [O.Fr.  quar- 
antaine,  It  ^uanmfana,  a  nwoe  of  lor^ 
days,  from  ouaronta,  contr.  m>m  L.  guao- 
ro^inta.  forty,  from  quattwr,  four.]  L  Pro- 
perly, Uie  space  of  forty  days :  i4>plied  to 
the  season  of  Lent— S.  The  term,  originally 
of  forty  days,  but  now  of  undetermined 
length,  aocorung  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  during  which  a  ship  arriving  in  port 
and  suspected  of  beins  infected  with  a  ma- 
lignant, contagious  disease,  is  obliged  to 
forbear  all  intercourse  with  the  place  where 
she  arrives.  Hence— a  Bestnint  of  inter- 
course to  which  a  ship  is  subjected,  on  the 
presumption  thatshe  may  be  infected,  either 
for  forty  days  or  for  any  other  Umited 
term;  as,  to  undergo  ouarantine.  —4.  In  law, 
the  period  of  forty  oays,  during  which  the 
widow  of  a  man  dying  seised  of  land  had 
the  privilege  of  remaining  in  her  husband's 
capital  nuuision-house.  and  during  which 
time  her  dower  was  to  be  assigned. 

Qoaiantino  (kwor'an-tin),  v.L  pret  A  pp. 
quarantined;  ppr.  ^luxrafi/tntnj^.     To  put 


under  quarantine:  to  prohibit  from  inter- 
course with  the  shore;  to  compel  to  remain 
at  a  distance  from  shore  for  forty  days,  or 
for  other  limited  period,  on  account  ox  real 
or  supposed  infection :  applied  to  ships  or 
to  persons  and  goods. 

Qoar^tn.  A  land  of  arrow.  Chaueer.  See 
QUARRKL. 

Qnaretet*  QoAiMlet  (kwoT'el-etl  n.  [Dim. 
of  quarreL  a  bolt,  Ac.]    A  small  square  or 
diuaond-snaped  piece;  a  small  losenge. 
Some  asked  bow  pearb  did  grow  and  whereT 


Then  spoke  I  to  my  girl, 
*o  part  her  lips,  and  sno« 
The  guartiets  of  pearl. 


lowed  them  there 

Herrick. 


Qoarrel  (kwor'elX  n.  rO.B.  querele,  from 
O.Fr.  querele,  Vt.  quereUe, a  quarrel,  wrang- 
ling, from  L.  querela,  a  complaint  from 
oueror,  to  complain  (whence  queridoue). 
The  root  is  the  same  as  in  cry.]  L  A  brawl; 
a  petty  fight  or  scuffle;  an  angry  dispute;  a 
wrangle;  an  altercation;  a  feud. 

Let  no  ^M«rr«/nor  no  brawl  to  come 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour.    S/uiA. 

On  open  seas  their  quarreis  they  debate.    Drydeu. 

2.  A  breach  of  friendship  or  concord ;  open 
variance  between  parties.— 8.  Cause,  occa- 
sion, or  motive  of  dispute,  contention,  or 
debate;  the  basis  or  ground  of  being  at  vari- 
ance with  another;  hence,  the  cause  or  side 
of  a  certain  party  at  variance  '  To  flsht  in 
ftiarrelof  the  house  of  Lancaster.'  iWoAr. 

He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him. 

HoliHgshed. 
The  king's  quetrrel  Is  honourable.       Shak. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  SnsX. 

Shak. 

4  Objection;  iU-wiU,  or  reason  to  complain; 
ground  of  objection. 

I  have  no  quarrel  to  die  practice.        Fettfn. 
Herodlas  had  a  quarrel  against  him.    Mark  vl.  19. 

5.t  Earnest  desire  or  longing.  Holland.— 
6.  t  In  law,  an  action  real  or  personal- Syk. 
Brawl,  broil,  squabble,  affray,  feud,  tumult 
contest  dispute,  altercation,  contention. 
Qoarrel  (k  wor'el),  v.  inret  &  pp.  quarrelled; 
ppr.  quarrelling.  [Fr.  queriUer.  See  the 
noun.  J  L  To  dispute  violently  or  with  loud 
and  angry  words;  to  wrangle;  to  scuffle;  to 
contend ;  to  squabble :  used  of  two  persons 
or  of  a  small  number.- 2.  To  fall  out;  to 
pick  a  quarrel;  to  get  into  hostilities;  to 
come  to  loggerheads. 

O  sir,  we  fMamc/ln  print,  by  the  book.    Shah. 
Beasts  called  sociable,  quarrel  in  hunger  and  hnt 

&  To  find  fault;  to  cavil. 


SUlr.  TempU. 


I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake. 

4.t  To  disagree;  to  be  inconsruous  or  incom- 
patible; not  to  be  in  accordance  in  form  or 
essence. 

,  Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  ^Morr'/fiMr  kind. 
The  forepart  lion,  and  a  snake  behind.       Cmitiey. 

Qnarrd  (kwoi'el),  v.t    l.t  To  quarrel  with. 

^How  that  I  had  quarreWd  my  orother  pur- 
posely.' B.  Joneon.— 2.  To  find  fault  with; 
to  challenge;  to  reprove,  as  a  fault,  error, 
and  the  like.    [Scotch.] 

I  hope  you  win  not  quarrel  the  words,  for  they  are 
aU  VirgU's.  XuMiman. 

8.  To  compel  by  a  quarrel ;  as,  to  quarrel  a 
man  out  of  his  estate  or  rights. 
Quarrel  (kwor'el),  n.  [O.Fr.  quarrel,  later 
quarreau.  Mod.  Fr.  earreaii,  a  nolt  or  quar- 
rel, dim.  of  L.  quadrum,  something  square, 
from  quatuor,  four.]    1.  A  bolt  or 

Wdart  to  be  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  or 
thrown  from  an  engine  or  catapult 
~       especially  one  wiUi  a  square  heaa 
and  pyramidal  point    'Twang'd 
the  string,  outflew  the  quarrel 
long.'  Fau/os;.— 2.Apaneofglass, 
or  a  losenge-shaped  pane  of  glass 
placed  veriaoally,  and  used  in  lead 
casements;  also,  Uie  opening  in  the 
window  in  which  the  pane  is  set— 
8.  A  small  paving  stone  or  tile  of 
the  square  or  losenge  form. — 1  An 
instrument  with  a  head  shaped 
like  that  of  the  cross-bow  bolt; 
as,  (a)  a  glazier's  diamond ;  (b)  a 
QaarreL  Una  of  graver ;  (e)  a  stone-mason's 
chisel. 
QuarreUlllgly  (kwor'cl-ing-li),  adv.    In  a 
quarrelling  manner:  contentiously. 
Qnarreller  (kwor'el-^r),  n.    One  who  quar- 
rels, wrangles,  or  fights.  *  He's  a  great  quar- 
reUer.'    Shak. 

QuarrelloiiSft  QnarrelonBt  (kwor^el-us^a. 
Apt  or  disposea  to  quarrel;  petulant^  easily 
provoked  to  enmity  or  contention.  'As 
TuarreZota  as  the  weaseL'  Shak. 


chfCAain;     £h,SclocA;     g,  yo;     j,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     m,  then,  th,  thin;     w,wig;    wh,  loAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KIT. 
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<2aarr8l80me  (kwor'el-tumX  a.  Apt  to 
quarrel;  given  to  brawls  and  contention ;• 
inclined  to  petty  fighting;  easily  irritated 
or  provoked  to  contest;  irascible;  choleric; 
petulant 

Quarrelsomely  (kwor'el'snm-liX  adv.  In  a 
quarrelsome  manner;  with  a  quarrelsome 
temper;  petulantly. 

Qaarrel8omene88(lnvoi'el-sum-ne8\fi.  The 
state  of  being  quarrelsome ;  diqxraition  to 
engage  in  contention  and  brawls;  petulance. 

Qaarrlable  (kwor'i-a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
oeinff  quarried.  '  The  arable  8oU»  the  quar- 
riable  rock.'    Emerwn. 

Qnarrler  (kwor'i-^rX  n.  One  who  works  in 
a  quarry;  aquarryman. 

Qnarry  (kwoi'iX  n.  [O.R  guarre,  from 
O.Fr.  quarrit  Mod.  Fr.  earr^t  urom  L.  quad- 
rum,  something  square,  from  quatuor,  four.  ] 
1.  A  pane  of  ^ass.  — 2.t  An  arrow  with  a 
square  head.  See  Quabrel.— 8.  A  small 
square  paving  flag  or  brick. 

To  be  sure  a  stone  floor  was  not  the  pleasantest  to 
dance  on.  but  then,  most  of  the  dancers  had  known 
what  it  was  to  e^Joy  a  Christinas  dance  on  kitchen 
quarries.  Georr*  Bitot. 

rf  (kwor'i),  a.    Quadrate;  square. 
flKWor^),  n.  [0.  E.  gtiarrenc,  qaarert^ 
)m  O.Fr.  qvua,rritT€f  Mod.  Fr.  carrikte,  a 

Elace  where  stones  are  hewn  for  building, 
1  a  place  where  they  are  squared,  from 
L.L.  muxdrarid^  from  L.  Ttuulro,  to  square. 
See  Quadrant,  &c.]  A  place,  cavern,  or 
pit  where  stones  are  dug  from  the  eartlL  or 
separated,  as  by  blasting  with  gunpowder, 
from  a  lai^  mass  of  rocks.  The  word  mine 
is  generally  applied  to  the  pit  from  which 
are  taken  metals  and  coals ;  from  quarriet 
are  taken  stones  for  building,  as  marble, 
freestone,  slate,  &c. 

Quarry  (kwor'i),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  quarried; 
ppr.  quarrying.  To  dig  or  take  from  a 
quarry;  as,  to  quarry  marble. 

Quarry  (kwoT^i),  n.  [O.Fr.  corrfe,  Fr.  eur^, 
the  portion  of  the  beast  given  to  the  dogs, 
from  L.L.  eorata,  the  heart  and  connected 
parts,  the  pluck,  from  L.  eor,  the  heart] 
1.  In  huntina,  (a)  a  part  of  the  entrails  of 
the  beast  taicen  given  to  the  dogs.  (6)  A 
heap  of  game  killed.  —2.  Any  animal  pursued 
for  prey;  the  game  which  a  hawk  or  hound 
pursues;  game;  prey;  object  of  chase  or  pur- 
suit in  general 

The  dajr  was  now  well  advanced,  and  the  Flemish 
captain  had  some  fears,  that  notwithstanding  his 
speed,  the  quarry  had  escaped  him.         Pracott. 

Quarry  t  (kwor'iX  v.i.  To  prey  upon,  as  a 
vulture  or  harpy. 

Like  the  vulture  that  is  day  and  night  quarrying 


upon  Prometheus's  lirer. 


'.strange. 


Quarry  t  (kwor'iX  v.  t.  To  provide  with  prey. 

Now  I  am  bravely  quarried.        Beau.  &•  Ft. 

QuanTman  (kworl-manX  n.  A  man  who 
Is  occupied  in  quarrying  stonea 

Quany-Blaveckwor'i'savXn.  A  slave  com- 
pelled to  work  in  a  quany. 

Thou  go  not.  tike  the  quarry^slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon.  Bryant. 

Quarry-water  (kwort.wft-ter),n.  The  water 
contained  in  the  substence  of  a  stone  newly 
Quarried,  but  which  becomes  evaporated  as 
the  stone  is  exposed  to  the  air,  leaving  in 
the  minute  pores  the  mineral  matter  it  held 
in  solution.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  this 
water,  stones,  whether  stratified  or  nnstrati- 
fled,  are  more  easily  wrought  when  newly 
raised. 

Quart  (kw|>rtX  n.  [Fr.  quarU;  Ut  a  fourth 
part,  from  L.  quartut,  the  fourth,  from  qtM- 
tuor,  four.]  L  f  The  fourth  part  or  diviaon; 
a  quarter. 

And  Camber  did  potsesse  the  westeme  yMarf. 

S/enstr. 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  an  imperial  gallon ; 
two  pints,  equal  to  09*8185  cubic  Inches. 
The  old  English  quart  for  wine  and  spirits 
contained  67  76  cubic  inches;  that  for  beer 
and  ale,  70*6  cubic  inches;  and  that  for  dry 
measure,  67*2  cubic  inches  nearly.— a  A  ves- 
sel contelning  the  fourth  of  a  galloa  — 
4.  (pron.  kart.)  A  sequence  of  four  cards  in 
the  game  of  piquet. 

Quartan  (kwjirtanX  a.  (L.  quartanu*,  the 
fourth.  ]  Designating  the  fourth ;  occurring 
every  fourth  day;  as^  a  quartan  ague  or 
fever. 

Quartan  (kw«r'tanX  n.  l.  An  intermittinff 
itgue  that  occurs  every  fourth  day,  or  witn 
intermissions  of  seventy-two  hours.— 2.  A 
measure  containing  the  fourth  part  of  some 
other  measure. 

Qnartatlonnnrar-t&'BhonXn.  Ine*«m.and 
metal  the  auoying  of  one  part  of  gold  that 


is  to  be  refined  wiUi  three  parte  of  silver,  so 
that  the  gold  shall  constitute  one  quarter 
of  the  whole,  and  thereby  have  ito  particles 
so  far  separated  as  to  be  able  to  protect  the 
oUier  metals  originally  associated  with  it. 
such  as  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  Ac,  from 
the  action  of  the  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid 
employed  in  the  parting  process.    Ure. 

Quurt-DOttle  ( kw»rt-bot-l ),  n.  A  bottle 
nominally  containing  the  fourth  part  of  a 
gallon,  that  is,  two  pinto,  but  the  ordinary 
quart-bottle  of  the  shops  seldom  contains 
more  than  the  sixth  part  of  a  gallon,  and 
often  even  less. 

Quart-d'ecu,t  Quardeout  Hcilr-de-ktiX  n. 
An  old  French  coin  equal  to  the  fourth  part 
of  a  crown. 

Sir.  for  a  quart^'ecu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of 
his  salvation.  ShaM. 

Quarte  (k&rtX  n.  One  of  the  four  guards  in 
fencing;  a  correq>onding  position  of  the 
body. 

Quarter  new  sr'terX  n.  [O.  Fr.  quarter ^  quar- 
tier,  Moo.  Fr.  quartier,  a  quarter,  from  L. 
quartariust  a  fourth  part,  from  quartus, 
fourth,  from  quatuar,  four.]    1.  One  of  four 

J>arte  into  wnich  anything  is  divided;  a 
ourth  part  or  portion ;  as,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  a  qttarter  of  a  mile.  Hence,  in  roeci- 
flc  uses,  (a)  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundxed- 
weight,  that  is,  28  lbs.,  the  hundredweight 
being  equal  to  112  lbs.  (b)  The  fourth  M  a 
ton  in  weight,  or  8  bushels  of  grain ;  also, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron  of  coaL  (e)  In 
astron.  the  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  period 
or  monthly  revolution:  as,  the  first  quarter 
after  the  change  or  full  (c2)  One  of  the  four 
parte  into  which  the  horizon  is  supposed  to 
be  divided;  one  of  the  four  cardinal  pointo; 
as,  the  four  quarten  of  the  globe;  but  more 
widely,  any  region  or  point  of  the  compass; 
as,  from  what  quarter  does  the  wind  blow? 
people  thronged  into  the  Continent  from  all 
quartere.  (e)  A  particular  region  of  a  town, 
city,  or  country;  a  district;  a  locality;  as, 
the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris ;  the  Jews'  quar- 
ter in  Florence.  (/)  In  navig.  the  fourth  part 
of  the  distance  m>m  one  point  on  the  com- 
pass card  to  another,  being  tihe  fourth  of  11* 
16',  that  is,  about  2*  49'.  CaUed  also  Quarter- 
point  (a)  The  fourth  part  of  the  year;  spe- 
cifically, m  schoolsw  the  fourth  part  of  the 
teaching  period  of  the  year,  which  is  gener- 
ally ten  or  eleven  weeks.  (A)  One-fourth  part 
of  the  carcass  of  a  quadruped,  including  a 
limb.  (0  In  her.  one  of  the  aiviidons  o?  a 
shield  when  it  is  divided 
into  four  portions  by  Y 
horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular lines  meeting  in 
the  fesse  point;  an  ordi- 
nary occupying  one- 
fourth  of  the  field,  and 
placed  (unless  other- 
wise directed)  in  the  dex- 
ter chief,  as  shown  in 
the  cut  0)  ^0  piece 
of  leather  in  a  shoe 
which  forms  the  side  from  the  heel  to  the 
vamp,  {k)  NatU.  the  jMurt  of  a  vessel's 
side  which  lies  towards  the  stern,  or  the 
part  between  the  aftmost  end  of  the  main- 
chains  and  the  sides  of  the  stem,  where  it 
is  terminated  by  the  quarter-pieces.  (/)  In 
farriery,  that  part  of  a  horse's  foot  between 
the  toe  and  the  heel,  being  the  side  of  the 
coffin ;  a  faUe-qtuurter  is  a  cleft  in  the  hoof 
extending  from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe,  or 
from  top  to  bottom.  When  for  any  disonler 
one  of  the  quarters  is  cut  the  horse  is  said 
to  be  otiarter-eatt.  (m)  In  areh.  a  square 
panel  mclosing  a  qnatrefoil  or  other  orna- 
ment; also,  an  upright  post  in  partitions  to 
which  the  laths  are  nailed.— 2.  Proper  posi- 
tion; specific  place;  assigned  or  allotted 
position;  special  location. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements.  MUton. 

Hence,  spedflcally,  (a)  tuiut.  the  post  allot- 
ted to  the  officers  and  men  at  ttie  com- 
mencement of  an  engagement:  generally  in 
the  pIuraL  (&)  Place  of  lodging;  temporary 
residence;  shelter;  entertainment:  usually 
in  the  pluraL 

It  was  high  time  to  shift  nij  quarters.    Spectator. 

fc)  A  station  or  encampment  occupied  by 
troops ;  place  of  lodgment  for  officers  and 
men :  usually  in  the  plural ;  as,  they  went 
into  winter  qiuarten.    See  also  Hkadquar- 

TXB& 

Thou  canst  defend  as  well  as  get. 
And  never  had  one  quarter  beat  up  yet.    Qotoley. 

The  quarters  of  the  several  chie£i  they  show'd. 

Drytten. 


Quarter. 


<<0  In  toar,  the  sparing  of  the  life  off 
quished  enemy ;  hence,  in  a  wldi 
refraining  from  pushing  one's 
the  destruction  of  the  weaker  party; 
ful  treatment bythe conquerors  or 
party,  [i^ote.  The  expression  scj^^wib  to  b» 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  word  to 
nate  the  lodging  of  the  victorioits 
to  give  or  show  quarter  to  the  vmr 
bemg  to  send  him  to  his  captor% 
for  liberation,  ransom,  or  alai 
authorities  say,  however,  that  tbe 
originated  from  a  custom  of  tho  I>otGh  «» r 
Spaniards,  who  accepted  as  the  rmnansn  ot 
an  officer  or  soldier  a  quarter  of  his  p^^  lor 
a  certain  period.] 

He  maniified  his  own  clemency, 
were  at  ms  mercy,  to  offer  them 
lives,  if  they  gave  uptiic  castle. 

^Vhen  tbe  cocks  and  lambs  lie  at  the 
and  wolves,  they  must  never  expect 

Sir  R.  /,♦ 

—On  the  quarter  (nautX  in  the  directien  if 
a  point  in  the  horizon  considerably  afcefl 
the  beam,  but  not  in  the  direction  oC  tib* 
stem. 

Qnarter  fkwjir'ttoX  v.t    l.  To  divide  ioiii 
four  equal  parta 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but 

dom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward. 


fern 


2.  To  divide;  to  separate  into  parts;  to  cat 
to  piecea  Shak.—3.  To  divide  into  diMteti 
r^ons  or  compartmenta 

Then  sailors  quairtered  heaven  and  fooad 
For  every  fixed  and  every  wwadaiag 

4.  To  furnish  with  lodgings,  shelter,  or  cstar- 
tainment;  to  supply  with  temporsry  me 


of  living;  especi^y,  to  find  lodgtoa  sarf 
food  for;  as,  to  quarter  soldiers  on  tbe  te- 
habitants. 

There  came  a  jwmg  noble,  a  ■aiikw  wIm  te( 
never  seen  war,  glitteruiK  wkh  gewgawt.  He  w 
quartered  in  the  town  where  the  mistress  of  mty  heart, 
and  who  was  soon  to  share  my  life  and  my  fortmma. 
resided.  iHtrmett. 

6.t  To  diet;  to  feed. 

Scrlmansky  was  his  cousin-tfermaa, 
■       1  fed  on  v« 


With  whom  he  served  and  : 

And  when  these  fail'd  he'd  suck  his 

And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws.     J/u^Afmx. 

8.  To  furnish  as  portion;  to  deal  out;  to 

allot;  to  share. 

But  this  Ue, 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  naiD, 
He  quarters  to  his  blue-hatr'd  deitfas.     M£ 


7.  In  her.  to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  Ifcs 
hereditary  arms;  to  add  to  other  amH  ea 
the  shield.    See  Quartkrwo. 

Qiiarter(kw»ra«rXv<.  To  be  stationed; 
to  remain  In  quarters;  to  lodge;  to  have  a 
temporary  residence;  as,  the  army  ovsrtirarf 
in  the  d^.    Swift. 

Qoarter  (kw^t^t^),  v.i.  [Fr.  cartaper,  to 
quarter,  to  drive  so  that  one  of  the  t»e 
chief  ruto  is  between  the  wheels,  tram 
quatre,  four,  the  wheels  and  ruto  dividiag 
the  road  into  four  seotiona]  To  drive  a 
carriage  so  as  to  prevent  the  wheels  snto^ 
ing  the  ruta 

Every  creature  that  met  us  would  rdy  eo  as  te 
qttartermf.  De  Qmnt^. 

Quarterage  (kw^r^ter-I^X  n.  A  quarterly 
allowance  or  payment    HudibTtu. 

Qoarter-aspeot  (kwtr'tAr-as-pekt),  a  In 
aetroL  the  aqiect  of  two  planeto  whose  po«^ 
tions  are  at  a  distance  of  90*  on  the  sotnac 

Qnarteivhadge  (kw})r't«r-baJX  n.  Namt  as 
artificial  gallery  in  a  ship;  a  carved  oma> 
ment  near  the  stem  oontsinlng  a  window 
for  the  cabin,  or  the  representation  of  a 
window.  It  occurs  in  ships  which  havs  ne 
quarter-galleiy. 

Qaarter4lill  (kwai^tAr-bOX  n.  .yostaHst 
containing  the  different  stations  to  which 
the  officers  and  crew  are  quartered  in  ttmc 
of  action,  with  their  names 

Quarter  -  blotik  (kwar'ter-blokX  s.  JTsai 
a  block  fitted  under  the  quarters  of  a  yard, 
on  each  side  of  the  slings,  for  the  topssU- 
sheets,  topsafl-cluelinei,  and  topgauant- 
sheeto  to  reeve  throu^i. 

Qnarteivboard  (kwipr'tAr-bdrdX  a  One  of 
a  set  of  thin  boards,  forming  an  sdditioosl 
height  to  the  bulwarics  at  the  aftsrpart  of 
a  vessel  They  are  also  called  gypyiBeiif 
Buiwarke. 

Quarter-boat  (kwnr'tte'-bOt),  «>  JfavtsBj 
Doat  hung  to  davita  over  a  ulp's  qttsrter. 

Quarter -nred  (kwftrOdr-bred),  a  Hsviag 
only  one-fourth  good  blood:  said  of  herMa 
cattle,  Ac 

Quarter-deft  (kw]|i't«r-kleftx  e.  Said  of 
timber  cut  from  the  centre  to  the  drons- 
ference.    This  section,  by  running  panUd 


Fate.  fHr,  fat,  fall;        md.  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  sbime;     y.  So.  tiy. 
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QTTASTO-DBQDCAia 


A  cro«  quartered. 


to  the  mednlUnr  pUtet  or  'silver  grain.* 
mhowe  the  wood  to  great  AdTmntage,  partic- 
ularly  oak. 

Qoarier-olotli  (kw^i'tAr-kloth),  fi.  Naut 
one  of  a  series  of  long  pieoee  of  painted  can- 
Taa,  extended  on  the  outside  of  the  qoarter- 
netUng  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gallery 
to  the  gangway. 

QoArter-day  (kw«r'tteMl&X  n.    In  England, 

the  day  that  begins  eaon  quarter  of  the 

irear.     They  are  Lady-day  (25th  MarchX 

MIdanmmer-day  (S4th  June),  Miohaelmas- 

day  (SOth  SepteniberX  ChristmasHlay  (t5th 

I>eoember)k   These  days  have  been  adopted 

between  landlord  and  tenant  for  entering 

or  quitting  lands  or  houses  and  for  paying 

rent     In  Scotland  the  legal  terms  are. 

Whitsunday  (16th  May)  and  Ifarttnmas 

Qlth  NoTember);  the  conyentional  terms 

Candlemas  (8d  February)  and  T.ammas  (Ist 

August)  make  up  the  quarter^lays. 

^2limrt«r^66k(kw|ra«r-dekX  n.  Naut  that 
part  of  the  upper  deck  which  is  abaft  the 
mainmast.  In  ships  of  war  it  is  used  as  a 
promenade  by  the  olBcers  only. 

^aarter-datikMr  (kwar't«r-dek-«rX  n.  NauL 
a  sarcastic  title  fopiied  to  an  officer  who 
ia  more  ranarkable  for 
etiquette    than    for    a 
knowledge  of  seaman- 
ship. 

Qiuurtered  (kw^r^tArd), 
pp.  L  Divided  into  four 
equal  parts  or  quarters; 
separated  into  distinct 

Sarta  —  2.  Lodged ;  sta- 
ioned  for  lodging.  — S.  In 
h0r.  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  cross 
when  voided  in  the  centre;  as,  a  cross  guar- 
UrmL 

gaart«r-«Til(kw»r't«r-«.vflXf».  A  disease 
of  cattle:  black-quarter. 

Qnarter-fkOO  (kw^UT-UM%  n.  A  counten- 
ance three-pans  averted. 

Bat  let  the  droM  carry  what  price  h  will, 
WMi  noble  ignoranta.  and  let  them  stUl 
Turn  opoo  icanied  verse  their  fumrlKr/aet. 

QlUUrt«r-fioll  (kwAr'tto-foflXn.  SeeQuATRK- 

POIL. 

QlUkrtaMaller7(kw»r't«r-gal-dr-iXn.  Naut. 
a  projecong  balcony  on  each  of  the  Quar- 
ters, and  sometimes  on  the  stem,  of  a  Urge 
ship.  It  is  often  decorated  with  ornamental 
devices. 

Qaarter-fnaid  (kwai'tirgibtix  n.  MUU. 
a  small  guard  posted  in  front  of  each  bat- 
talion in  camp. 

Qiiftrter-gii]mer(kwiir'tAr-gun-drXn.  Naut. 
a  term  formerly  i4>i;>lied  to  an  able-bodied 
wesmsn  plaoed  under  the  direction  of  the 
tnanner,  one  quarter-gunner  being  allowed 
to  every  four  guns. 

(Quarter  -  111  ( kwar'tdr-fl  X  n.  See  Black- 
quAiTKR.    [Scotch.] 

<huurt0rl2lf  (kwtr't^r-ingX  p.  and  a.  Naut 
ia)  saillnfflarge,  but  not  before  the  wind, 
rotten,  (fr)  Being  on  the  quarter,  or  between 
the  line  of  the  keel  and  the  beam,  abaft  the 
Utter;  as^  t^quarttrina  wind.    Dana. 

Qourterlnc  (kw|ir't«r-ing),n.  Lt  A  station. 
'Divers  designations,  regions,  habitations, 
mansions,  or  mtartBringt  there.'  R.  Mctun- 
tagu.  —  %.  Asttgnment  of  quarters  for  sol- 
diers.—8.  Quarters;  lodging.  — 4  In  htr. 
the  marshalling  or  disposal  of  various  coats 
of  arms  in  one  shield,  thwebv  to  denote 
the  several  allUnces  of  one  family  with 
the  heiresses  of  others.    When  more  than 


Qaarterlnc*^Ama  quartered. 

three  other  arms  are  to  be  quartered  with 
those  of  the  fkmily  it  U  usual  to  divide 
the  shield  into  a  suitable  number  of  com- 
partments; but  sttn  the  arms  are  said  to  be 
aasrtered,  however  many  compartmento 
there  may  be.— 6.  In  cairp,  a  series  of  small 
vertieal  nmber  poets,  rarely  exceeding  4  by 
S  inches,  used  to  form  a  partition  for  the 
lepantion  or  boundary  of  apartments.  They 


are  usuallv  placed  about  12  inches  apart, 
and  are  Uthed  and  plastered  in  the  internal 
apartmenU.  but  if  used  for  external  pur- 
poses Uiey  are  generally  boarded.  Omut— 
0.  In  gun.  a  term  applied  when  a  piece  of 
ordnance  U  so  traversed  that  it  will  shoot 
on  the  same  line,  or  on  the  same  point  of 
the  compass,  idiereon  the  shipTs  quarter 
has  iU  bearing. 

Qiiarterl2if>1)look(kwai't6r-ing-blokXii.  A 
block  on  which  the  nody  of  one  condemned 
to  be  quartered  was  cut  in  pieces.  Maeau- 
lay. 

Qniiter-lookt  (kw»r't«r.liikX  n.  A  side 
look.    B.  Jonmm. 

QoarterlT  (kwnr^t^r-liX  a.  l.  Containing 
or  consisting  of  a  fourth  pari 

The  roooo  makes  four  fumriert*  seasons  within 
her  little  year  or  month  of  coosecunoii.       Hctder. 

2.  Recurring  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of 
the  year;  as,  mtarterly  paymenU  of  rent;  a 
quarUriu  visitation  or  examination. 

Quarterur  (kwnr'tAr-liX  adv.  L  Once  in  a 
quarter  of  a  year;  as,  the  returns  are  nuide 
quarterly.  —2.  In  her.  arranged  according  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  shield.— <^rt0rly 
viereed^  in  her.  perforated  of  a  square  form 
in  a  saltier  cross,  moline.  &c ,  through  which 
aperture  the  field  U  seen. 

Qoartorly  (kwnr'tto-liX  n.  A  publication 
or  literary  periodical  issued  once  every 
three  months;  as,  the  new  quarterlies  are 
very  dulL 

(2aaJteiVllian  (kw||r't«r-man).n.  A  fore- 
man employed  in  the  royal  doocyards  under 
the  master -shipwright,  to  superintend  a 
certain  number  of  worlanen. 

QoArtor-xiULiter  (kwar't^r-mas-tdrX  n. 
L  Milit  an  officer  whose  duties  are  to  su- 
perintend, assign  to  their  respective  occu- 
pants, and  have  charge  of  the  quarters, 
barracks,  tents,  Ac,  of  a  rM[iment,  and  to 
keep  the  regimental  stores.  There  U  a  quar- 
ter-master on  the  stair  of  each  regiment,  in 
which  he  holds  the  reUtive  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant. The  office  U  almost  always  given  to 
an  old  experienced  seigeant— 2.  JVauC.  a 
petty  officer,  who,  besides  having  charge  of 
the  stowage  of  ballast  and  provuions,  coil- 
ing of  ropes»  Ac.,  attends  to  the  steering 
of  the  ship.  He  U  appointed  by  the  cap- 
tain. 

Quftrteimafter-feneral  (kwftr't6r-mas- 

t«r-1en-«r-alX  n.  MUU.  a  staff  officer  of  high 
rank,  whose  department  is  charged  with  all 
orders  reUting  to  the  marching,  embark- 
ing, disembaridng,  billeting,  quartering,  and 
cantoning  of  troops,  and  to  encampmenU 
and  camp  equipage.  The  quartermaster-gen- 
eral U  attached  to  a  whole  army  under  a 
commander-in-chief,  while  to  each  brigade 
a  deputy-sssistsnt  quartermaster-general  U 


'-■emant  (kwtr't^r-mas- 
-sir-jentX  n.  Miiu.  a  non-commissioned 
officer  whose  duty  it  U  to  assist  the  quarter- 
master. 

(teartem  (kwir't«raX  n.  [O.Fr.  guartercn, 
from  a  L.L.  quartero,  quarteronit,  from  L. 
quartue,  fourth.]  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  fourth  part  of  certain  British 
measures,  as  (a)  in  liquid  tneature,  the  fourth 
of  a  pini  and  therefore  equal  to  the  im- 
perial gill  (6}  In  dry  meature,  the  fourth 
of  a  peck,  or  of  a  stone. 

Qaaxter-netttng  (kw»r't«r-net-ingX  n. 
Naut  netting  on  the  quarter  for  the  stow- 
age of  hammocks,  which,  in  action,  serve  to 
arrest  bulleto  from  small  arms. 

Qnartom-loftf  (kwnr'tten-lMX  n.  A  loaf 
which,  as  iU  name  would  imply,  would  be 
made  of  a  quarter  of  a  stone  of  flour ;  but 
the  quartern-loaf  U  generally  of  the  weight 

Who  makes  the  f»$mrttm-l«a/and  Luddites  rise? 

//  SlHt'th 

Quarteron,  Qnarteroon  (kwir-t«r-on', 
Kw»r-tAr-dnO^  n.    Same  as  Quadroon. 

(^narteivpaoe  (kw})r't«r-pisX  n.  The  name 
given  to  ue  foot-pace  of  a  staircase,  when 
ft  occurs  at  the  angle-turns  of  the  stairs. 

Qoarter-partttlon  (kwtr'tto-par-ti-shonX 
n.  In  earp.  a  partition  consisang  of  quar- 
tera    See  Quarterirq,  6. 

Qoartor-pleoe  (kwai'tAr-pSsX  n.  Naut.  one 
of  a  set  of  pieces  of  timber  on  the  quarter 
of  a  vesseL 

Qoartor-rall  (kwii'tAr-riUX  n.  Nmut  one 
of  a  series  of  narrow  moulded  pUnks,  reach- 
ing from  the  stem  to  the  gangway,  and 
serving  as  a  fenoe  to  the  quarter-deck, 
where  there  are  no  ports  or  bulwarks. 

Quarter -round  (kw»r't6r- round  Xn.  In 
areh.  a  moulding  whose  oontour  U  exactly  or 


approximately  a  quadrant;  an  ovolo;  an 
echinus. 

Quarter-Beal  (kwnr^t^-s^lX  n.  The  seal 
kept  by  the  director  of  the  Chancery  of  Scot- 
Und.  It  U  in  the  ahupe  and  impression  of 
the  fourth  part  of  the  great  seal,  and  U  in 
the  Scotch  statutes  csiUed  the  teetimonial 
qf  the  great  teat  Oifto  of  lands  from  the 
crown  pass  thU  seal  in  certain  coses.    Belt 

Qoarta^MiaUma  (kwnr'Ur-sesh'onsX  n.pt- 
L  In  Bn^and,  a  general  court  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  held  quarterly  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  countiea,  and  by  the  recorder 
in  boroughs.  The  Jurisdiction  of  these 
courts,  originally  conmied  to  matters  touch- 
ing breaches  of  the  peace,  has  been  gradu- 
ally extended  to  the  smaller  misdemeanours 
and  felonies,  but  with  many  exceptiona 
There  U  also  an  extensive  jurisdicoon  in 
matters  reUting  to  the  settlement  of  the 
poor,  highways,  vsgrancy,  bastardy,  dte.,  in 
most  of  which  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
higher  oourta— 2.  In  Scotland,  a  court  held 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  four  times  a  year 
at  the  county  towns.  These  oourta  have 
the  power  of  reviewing  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced at  the  special  and  petty  sessions 
when  the  sentence  U  of  a  nature  subject  to 
review.  Such  cases  as  fall  to  be  tried  by 
the  English  courto  of  quarter-sessions  are 
chiefly  disposed  of  in  Scotland  in  the  sheriff 
courts  of  the  county. 

(hiarter-gtair(kwar't«r-staO,  n.  pi.  Qoar- 
ter-ftayet  (kwgrur-st&vxX  An  oldEi^- 
lish  weapon  formed  of  a  stout  pole  about  m 
feet  Ions,  generally  loaded  with  iron  at  both 
enda  It  was  gruped  by  one  hand  in  the 
middle,  and  by  the  other  between  the  middU 
and  the  end.  In  the  attack  the  Utter  lumd 
shifted  from  one  quarter  of  the  staff  to  the 
other,  giving  the  weapon  a  rapid  circular 
motion,  which  brought  the  loaded  ends  on 
the  adversary  at  unexpected  points. 

They  liad  short  swords  by  their  sides,  and  fimr- 
tfr^stuves  in  tlicb  hands  .  .  .  The  miller,  on  the 
other  hand.  holdiiM^  his  quarter-staff  by  the  middle, 
and  making  it  flouruh  round  liis  head  .  .  .  exclaimed 
boastfully.  'Come  on.  churl,  an  thou  darcst '. ' 

Sir  ff.  Stott. 

Qaarter-fftandiioii  (kwir'tAr-stan-shonX 
tk  Naut  a  strong  stanchion  in  the  quarters 
of  a  square-stemed  vessel,  one  of  which 
forms  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  stem  on 
either  side. 

Qaarteivtlmt)er(kwip<t6r-tim-b6rXn.  Naut 
one  of  the  framing  tlinben  in  a  smp's  guar- 
tera    See  cut  Counter. 

Quarter-wind  (kwfti^tdr-windX  n.  Naut  a 
wind  blowing  on  a  vessel's  quarter. 

Quartette,  Quartet  (kw»r-tef  x  n.  [it 
quartstlo,  from  L.  quartue,  fourth.]    1.  A 

Jiiece  of  music  arranged  for  four  voices  or 
our  instrumenta— 2.  A  set  of  four  persons 
who  perform  a  piece  of  music  in  four  parte; 
a  quartette  party.— S.  In  poetry,  a  stansa  of 
four  lines. 

QliartettO(kw||r-teft6Xn-  [It]  Same  as 
Quartette. 

QoartlO  (kwm^tikX  fi.  [From  L.  ^tiartiM. 
fourth.  ]  In  dig.  a  homogeneous  functi<«  of 
the  fourth  degree  in  the  varUbles,  or,  as  the 
Utter  are  sometimes  termed,  facienta  Bi- 
nary,  ternary,  and  quaternary  quartics  have 
been  most  studied,  in  consequence  of  their 
connection,  respectively,  with  the  theories 
of  equations,  of  curves,  and  of  surfacea 
Brande  and  Cox. 

QnartiUL  QnartUe  Aspect  (kw})r'tn,  kwtr'- 
tll  as'pektX  n.  In  aetroL  an  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  they  are  dUtant  from  each 
other  a  quarter  of  the  circle,  or  when  their 
longitudes  differ  by  90*.    See  AsnecT. 

Qoaitilie  (kwfi^tlnX  n.  [L  ftiartiM,  fourth.] 
In  hot.  the  fourth  intMrument  of  the  nucleus 
of  a  seed,  reckoning  the  outermost  as  the 
flrst  It  is  only  ocouionally  that  there  are 
more  than  two  Int^uments.    Lindley. 

Qnartlftenial  (kwar-ti-stto'nalX  n.  [L. 
ouartta,  fourth,  and  ttemttm.]  In  anat  the 
fourth  osseous  portion  of  the  sternum,  cor- 
responding to  the  fourth  intercostal  space. 
Dunqlieon. 

QnaxtO  (kwar'tOX  ^  [^  quartue,  fourth.  ] 
A  book  of  the  size  of  the  fourth  of  a  sheet ; 
a  size  made  by  twice  folding  a  sheet,  which 
then  makes  four  leaves.  It  is  abbrevUted 
thus,  ktx 

Quarto  (kwnr'tdX  a.  Denoting  the  size  of  a 
book,  in  which  a  sheet  makes  four  leaves; 
as.  a  quarto  volume. 

Qnarto-dedman  (kwar-td-dd'si-manx  fk 
One  of  the  Quarto-deciinanL 

Qnarto-dedmanl  ( kw]ir't6-d6-si.mft''nl).  n. 
pL  [L.  9uar(us.foimh,  and  dsctmiM.  tenth.] 
A  name  given  in  the  second  century  to  cer- 


eh.  e^ain;     6h,  So.  loaft;     g,yo;     j,/ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sifi^;     TB.  titon;  th,  fiUn;    w.  wig;    wh,  wMg;    sh,  aiure.— See  KIT. 


QUABREL80ME 
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QUARTER-CX 


QnarrelBome  (kwor'el-tumX  a.  Apt  to 
quarrel ;  giTen  to  brmwU  and  contention  ;• 
inclined  to  petty  fighting;  easily  irritated 
or  provoked  to  contest;  irascible;  choleric; 
petnlant 

QoarrelMmiely  (kwoi'el-som-li),  adv.  In  a 
quarrelsome  manner;  with  a  quarrelsome 
temjMr;  petulantly. 

Qaarrel8omene88(lnroi'el-8um-ne8lfk  The 
state  of  being  quarrelsome ;  disposition  to 
engage  in  contention  and  brawls^  petulance. 

Qnarrlalila  <kwor'i-a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
oeinff  quarried.  '  The  arable  soil,  the  quar- 
riabusTock.'    Bmermm. 

Qnarrler  (kwor'i-toX  ^  One  who  works  in 
a  quarry;  a  quarryman. 

Quarry  (kwor^iX  n.  [O.R  ouarre,  from 
O.Fr.  quarri.  Mod.  Fr.  earr^,  from  L.  quad- 
rum,  something  square,  from  quatuor,  four.  ] 
1.  A  pane  of  glass.  —  2.t  An  arrow  with  a 
square  head.  See  Quariiel.— 8.  A  small 
square  paving  flag  or  brick. 

To  be  sure  a  stone  floor  was  not  the  pleasantest  to 
dance  on,  but  then,  most  of  the  dancers  bad  known 
what  it  was  to  e^Joy  a  Christinas  dance  on  kitchen 
fuarrieT.  Gtorge  Etiet, 

f\  (kworl),  a.    Quadrate;  square. 
fkwor'iXn.  [O.B.  quarrtre,quarere, 
)m  U.Fr.  quarriert^  Mod.  Fr.  oarritre^  a 

Elace  where  stones  are  hewn  for  building, 
t  a  place  where  they  are  squared,  from 
L.L.  mtadraria,  from  L.  quadro,  to  square. 
See  Quadrant,  &c.]  A  place,  cavern,  or 
pit  where  stones  are  dug  from  the  earth,  or 
separated,  as  by  blasting  with  gunpowder, 
from  a  lai^e  mass  of  rocks.  The  word  mine 
is  generally  applied  to  the  pit  from  which 
are  taken  metals  and  coals:  from  quarriet 
are  taken  stones  for  building,  as  marble, 
freestone,  slate,  &c. 

Quarry  (kwor'i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  quarried; 
ppr.  qttarrying.  To  dig  or  take  from  a 
quarry;  as,  to  quarry  marble. 

Quarry  (kwor'i),  n.  (O.Fr.  oor^e,  Fr.  curie, 
the  portion  of  the  beast  given  to  the  dogs, 
from  L.L.  eorata,  the  heart  and  connected 
parts,  the  pluck,  from  L.  eor,  the  heart] 
1.  In  huntirtf,  (a)  a  part  of  the  entrails  of 
the  beast  taken  given  to  the  dogs.  (6)  A 
heap  of  game  killed.  —2.  Any  animsi  pursued 
for  prey;  the  game  which  a  hawk  or  hound 
pursues;  game;  prey;  object  of  chase  or  pur- 
suit in  general 

The  day  was  now  well  advanced,  and  the  Flemish 
captain  had  some  fears,  that  notwithstanding  tiis 
q>eed.  the  quarry  had  escaped  him.         Prescott. 

Quarry  t  (kwor'iX  v.i.  To  prey  upon,  as  a 
vulture  or  harpy. 

Like  the  Tulture  that  Is  day  and  tdz\\t  qtiarrying 
Km  Prometheus's  liver.  L'Eitran^e. 


upon 


Quarry t  (kwor'iX  v.  t.  To  provide  with  prey. 

Now  I  am  bravely  quarried.        Btau.  &•  Ft. 

QnanTinail  (kwor'i-manX  n.    A  man  who 
Is  occupied  in  ouarrying  stonea 
Qiiany-8lav6(kwoi'i-sI&vXn.  A  slave  com- 
pelled to  work  in  a  quany. 


Thou  go  not.  like  the  quarry'Slav*  at  night. 


Scourged  to  his  dungeon. 


tigl 


ryant. 


Quarry-water  (kwor^i-wA-tdrXn.  The  water 
contained  in  the  substance  of  a  stone  newly 
Quarried,  but  wliich  becomes  evaporated  as 
the  stone  is  exposed  to  the  afr,  leaving  in 
the  minute  pores  the  mineral  matter  it  held 
in  solution.  Owing  to  Uie  presence  of  this 
water,  stones,  whether  stratified  or  unstrati- 
fled.  are  more  easily  wrought  when  newly 
raised. 

Quart  (kw»rtX  n.  [Fr.  qxtarU;  Ut  a  fourth 
part,  from  L  quartue,  the  fourth,  from  qua- 
tuor,  four.]  l.t  The  fourth  part  or  diviuon; 
a  quarter. 

And  Camber  did  potsesse  the  wtstane  quart. 

S/ftutr. 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  an  imperial  sallon ; 
two  pints,  eoual  to  09*3186  cubic  Inches. 
The  old  English  quart  for  wine  and  spirits 
contained  6776  cubic  Inches ;  that  for  beer 
and  ale,  70*6  cubic  inches;  and  that  for  dry 
measure,  67*2  cubic  inches  nearly.— 3.  A  ves- 
sel containing  the  fourth  of  a  galloa  — 
4.  (pron.  kart)  A  sequence  of  four  cards  in 
the  game  of  piquet 

Qoartan  (kwar'tanX  a.  (L.  quartanu*,  the 
fourth.]  Designating  the  fourth;  occurring 
every  fourth  day;  as,  a  quartan  ague  or 
fever. 

Quartan  (kw«r'tanX  n.  L  An  intermittinff 
ague  that  occurs  every  fourth  day,  or  with 
intermissions  of  seven ty-two  hours.— 2.  A 
measure  containing  the  fourth  part  of  tome 
other  measure. 

Qoartatlon  (kwnr-ta'shonX  n.  Ine*«m.and 
metal  the  alloying  of  one  part  of  gold  that 


is  to  be  refined  with  three  parts  of  silver,  so 
that  the  gold  shall  constitute  one  quarter 
of  the  whole,  and  thereby  have  ita  particles 
so  far  separated  as  to  be  able  to  protect  the 
other  metals  originally  associated  with  it, 
such  as  silver,  oopper,  lead,  tin,  Ac,  from 
the  action  of  the  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid 
employed  in  the  parting  process.    Ure. 

QnaJrt-bOttle  (kw(M^bot-l),  n.  A  bottle 
nominally  containing  the  fourtii  part  of  a 
gallon,  that  is,  two  pints,  but  the  ordinary 
quart-boUle  of  the  shops  seldom  contains 
more  than  the  sixth  p«rt  of  a  fl^on,  and 
often  even  less. 

Qnart-d'eoUft  Quardeout  fUir-de-kiiX  n. 
An  old  French  coin  equal  to  the  fourth  part 
of  a  crown. 

Sir,  for  a  quart^'tat  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of 
his  salvation.  Shak. 

Quarte  (klirtX  n.  One  of  the  four  guards  in 
fencing;  a  corresponding  position  of  the 
body. 

Quarter  Qcwor't^rX  n.  [O.  Tt.  quarter,  quar- 
Her,  Moo.  Fr.  quarUer,  a  quarter,  from  L. 
quartariut,  a  fourth  part,  from  quartus, 
fourth,  fh>m  quatucr,  four.]    1.  One  of  four 

J>arts  into  which  anything  is  divided;  a 
ourth  part  or  portion ;  as,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Hence,  hi  roed- 
fic  uses,  (a)  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred- 
weight, that  is,  28  Iba,  the  hundredweight 
beins  equal  to  112  lbs.  (6)  The  fourth  of  a 
ton  in  weight,  or  8  bushels  of  grain;  also, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron  of  coaL  (e)  In 
aetnm,  the  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  period 
or  monthly  revolution;  as,  the  first  quarter 
after  the  change  or  full  (d)  One  of  tiie  f our 
parts  into  which  the  horizon  is  supposed  to 
be  divided;  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points; 
as.  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  but  more 
widely,  anv  r^on  or  point  of  the  compass; 
as,  from  what  quarter  does  the  wind  blow? 
people  thronged  into  the  Continent  from  all 
quarteri.  (e)  A  particular  region  of  a  town, 
city,  or  country ;  a  district ;  a  locality ;  as^ 
the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris ;  the  Jews'  quar- 
ter in  Florence.  (/)  In  navig,  the  fourth  part 
of  the  distance  from  one  point  on  the  com- 
pass card  to  another,  being  the  fourth  of  11* 
16',  that  is,  about  2*  49'.  CaUed  also  Quarter- 
point  (0)  The  fourth  part  of  the  year;  spe- 
cifically, m  schoolSL  the  fourth  part  of  the 
teaching  period  of  the  year,  which  is  gener- 
ally ten  or  eleven  weeks.  (A)  One-fourth  part 
of  the  carcass  of  a  quadruped,  including  a 
limb,  (t)  In  her.  one  of  the  divisions  o?  a 
shield  when  it  is  divided 
into  four  portions  by 
horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular lines  meeting  in 
the  f  esse  point ;  an  ordi- 
nary occupying  one- 
fourth  of  the  field,  and 
placed  (unless  other- 
wise directed)  in  the  dex- 
ter chief,  as  shown  in 
the  cut  ( j)  The  piece 
of  leather  in  a  shoe 
which  forms  the  side  from  the  heel  to  the 
vamp,  (k)  NatU.  the  part  of  a  vessel's 
side  which  lies  towards  the  stern,  or  the 
part  between  the  aftmost  end  of  the  main- 
chains  and  the  sides  of  the  stem,  where  it 
is  terminated  by  the  quarter-pieces.  (Q  In 
farriery,  that  part  of  a  horse's  foot  between 
the  toe  and  the  heel,  being  the  side  of  ihe 
coffin ;  a  faUe-quarter  is  a  cleft  in  the  hoof 
extending  from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe,  or 
from  top  to  bottom.  When  for  any  disorder 
one  of  the  quarters  is  cut  the  horse  is  said 
to  be  ouarter-catt.  (m)  In  areh.  a  square 
panel  inclosing  a  quatrefoil  or  other  orna- 
ment; also,  an  upright  post  in  partitions  to 
which  the  laths  are  nailed.— 2.  Proper  posi- 
tion; specific  place;  assigned  or  allotted 
position;  special  location. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
Tite  cumbrous  elements.  Miitmt. 

Hence,  specifically,  (a)  naui.  the  post  allot- 
ted to  the  ofilcers  and  men  at  Uie  com- 
mencement of  an  engagement:  generally  in 
the  pluraL  (6)  Place  of  louring;  temporary 
residence;  shelter;  entertainment:  usually 
in  the  pluraL 

It  was  high  time  to  shift  my  qumrters.    Sfetiator. 

fe)  A  station  or  encampment  occupied  by 
troops ;  place  of  lodgment  for  ofilcers  and 
men :  usually  in  the  plural ;  as,  they  went 
into  winter  quartert.  See  also  HKADQUAK- 
TBB8. 

Thou  canst  defend  as  well  as  get. 
And  never  had  one  quarter  beat  up  yet.    Cowtey. 

The  quarters  of  the  several  chiefs  they  show'd. 

Dryden. 


(Juarter, 


Cu  l« 


(cQ  In  toar,  the  sparing  of  tli«  life  o^  a  vb 

quished  enemy;  hence,  in 

refraining  from  pushing:  ono 

the  destruction  of  the 

ful  treatment  by  \h» 

party.    [jYote.  The  ezpresaioxi 

derived  from  the  use  of  the  iir 

nate  the  lodging  of  the  wictckrioiis 

to  aive  or  ehow  quarter  to  tli«  vsu 

bemg  to  send  him  to  his  captor's 

for  liberation,  ransom,  or  sfkw^rj. 

authorities  say,  however,    tbstt    the 

originated  from  a  custom  of  ttia  l>mtth  n 

Spuiiards,  who  accepted  as  tlie  raomao  • 

an  officer  or  soldier  a  quarter  of  his  pmj  iz 

a  certain  period.] 

He  roa^pified  his  own  deineocy. 
were  at  his  mercy,  to  offer  them  ^ 
lives.  If  tbey  gave  upthe  caaUe. 

When  the  cocks  and  lambs  lie  at  tbe  mercy  af  a* 
and  wolves,  they  roust  never  ei^ecx  bctu.i  <■  lana 

—On  the  quarter  {nauLy,in.  the  direcyes  t 
a  point  in  the  horizon  cozisidermhlj  ata^ 
the  beam,  but  not  in  the  directioo  of  (>• 
stem. 

Quarter  ncwtr'ttoX  v.t.    l.  To  dirlde  iea 
four  equal  parts. 

A  thought  which,  qumrterttt,  hath  bat  ooa  past  «*■ 

dom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward.  SJk** 

2.  To  divide;  to  separate  hito  Mrts;  to  m 
to  pieces.  Shalc—Z.  To  divide  into  disSten 
r^ons  or  compartments. 

Then  sailors  quartered  heaven  and 
For  every  fixed  and  every  wandering 

4.  To  furnish  with  lodgings,  shelter,  or  • 

tainment;  to  supply  yriVb.  Uan\ 

of  living;  especially,  to  find 

food  for;  as,  to  quarter  soldiers  oo 

habitants. 


There  came  a  yomig  noble,  a 
never  seen  war,  gutteraig  with  i^cwrn'aws.  He  «• 
quartered  in  the  town  where  the  matress  of  ay  hnr 
and  who  was  soon  to  share  my  life  and  smv  CnvtaM. 
resided.  tHsr^mU 

6.t  To  diet;  to  feed. 


With  whom  he  served  and  i 

And  when  these  faU'd  he'd  suck  his 

And  quarter  himsdf  upon  his  pa« 

&  To  furnish  as  portion;  to  deal  out;  t» 
allot;  to  share. 

Botthbhle. 

The  gfreatest  and  tbe  best  of  all  the  main. 

He  quetrters  to  his  blue-hair'd  deiticai. 


7.  In  ker.  to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  %e 
heredltarv  arms;  to  add  to  other  annsea 
the  shield.    See  QuARTBRiNa 

Qmirter  (kw»ra«rX  v.i.  To  be  statiomd. 
to  remain  in  quarters ;  to  lodge ;  to  have  a 
temporary  residence;  as,  thearayeMsi  Utvd 
intbeci^.    Swift. 

Qoarter  (kwar'tArX  v.i  (Tt.  mnamt,  la 
quarter,  to  drive  so  that  one  of  tbe  t«n 
chief  ruts  is  between  the  wheels,  fhin 
quatre,  four,  the  wheels  and  ruts  dividiaf 
the  road  into  four  seotiona]  To  drive  a 
carriage  so  as  to  prevent  the  wheels  «Btcr 
ing  the  ruta 

Every  creature  that  met  us  would  lely  eo  «•  te 
quartering.  Dt  Qmme^ 

Quarterage  (kw^r^tAr-I^X  n.  A  qnarttfy 
allowance  or  payment    Hudibrat. 

Qoarter-aspeot  (kwtr'tdi^as-pektx  «■  b 
astrol  the  aqiect  of  two  planets  whose  Mi- 
tions  are  at  a  distance  of  90*  on  the  loosc 

Qnarteivhadge  (kwiira«r-baj)k  n.  Nmttm 
artificial  gallery  in  a  ship;  a  csrved  i«sa> 
ment  near  the  stem  containing  a  wiadov 
for  the  cabin,  or  the  representatioQ  of  s 
window.  It  occurs  in  ships  which  have  so 
quarter-galleiy. 

Quarter^rilKkwai^tAr-bOX  n.  jrostaBrt 
containing  the  different  stations  to  wUck 
the  ofilcers  and  crew  are  quartoed  in  tliM 
of  action,  with  their  namea 

Quarter -hlo6kpninM^t«r-blok),  a  Jf§at 
a  block  fitted  under  the  quarten  of  a  ysN. 
on  each  side  of  the  slings,  for  the  tmssfl- 
sheets,  topsafl-cluelines,  and  topgaUsat- 
sheets  to  reeve  through 

Qnarteivboard  (kwiM^tAr-bfirdX  It  One  of 
a  set  of  thin  boards,  f  ormins  sn  sddttlsssl 
height  to  the  bulwarics  at  the  Uta-fttt  of 
a  veeseL  They  are  also  eslled  Tnpjalint 
Bulwark*. 

Quarter-boat  (kwif'tAr-bOt).  a  jreatsar 
Doat  hung  to  davits  over  a  ship'i  qiurtcr 

Quarter -tired  (kw»i^t«r-bred).  a  Bsvlac 
only  one-fourth  good  blood:  iiid  of  botsta 
cattle,  Ac 

Quarter-deft  (kwKi'tAr-kkftXa.  8iid«f 
timber  cut  from  the  centre  to  tbe  dstvm- 
ference.    This  section,  by  runniiv  psnlM 


Kite,  fiir.  fat.  fftU;        md,  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  mOvc;       tube,  tub,  bflll;       oU,  pound;      tt,  8c  abime;    y.  80. 1^ 


QTrASTKR-GLOTH 


.•lOl 


QI7ART0-DB0IMAKI 


A  cro«  qaartered. 


to    the  inedallAry  pUtet  or  'lUver  gnUn.' 
mtMow  the  wood  to  great  AdrAUtage,  partic- 

Oujurter-cloth  flcwfti'tdr-kloth),  n.    Naut 

one  of  a  teriet  of  long  pieoea  o(  painted  can- 

'vms,  extended  on  the  oatiide  of  the  qoarter- 

netting  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gallery 

to  thegangwajT. 

QnaxteiHlay  (jkw^tiiit-dk\  n.    in  England. 

tl&e   day  that  be^na  eaon  quarter  of  the 

Tear.     Thejr  are  Lady-daj  (25th  MarchX 

Midsnmmer-daj  (84th  June),  Miohaelmaa- 

<laj  (S9th  SepteniberX  ChriitmaaHlay  (»th 

December^   Theee  dara  hare  been  adopted 

between  landlord  and  tenant  for  entering 

or  quitting  lands  or  houMt  and  for  pajrlng 

Tent.      In  Scotland  the  legal  termi  are, 

MThltanndajr  (16th  May)  and  Martinmas 

nith  November);  the  conrentional  terms 

Candlemaa  (2d  February)  and  T.ammai  (1st 

Aniruat)  make  up  the  quarter-days. 

<|lUUrt«X^d06k(kw»rt6r-dekXn.  i^outthat 

part  of  the  upper  deck  which  is  abaft  the 

mainmast.    In  ships  of  war  it  is  used  as  a 

promenade  1^  the  olBcers  only. 

Qiimrt«r-deek0ir(kwar't6r-dek-teX*^  JViauC. 

a  aarcastlo  title  foplled  to  an  officer  who 

ia  more  ranarkable  for 

etiquette    than    (or 

knowledge  of 

ahip. 
Quarterad  (kwiii't«rd), 

pp.  1.  Divided  into  four 

equal  parts  or  quarters : 

sepanAed  into  distinct 

PMrta  —  2.  Lodged ;  sta- 
tioned for  lodging.  — S.  In 

Aer.  a  term  sometimes 

applied    to    the    cross 

when  voided  in  the  centre;  as,  a  cross  guar- 

t4r0d. 
<|limrter-eTll(kw»r't«r-6-vflXa.    A  disease 

of  cattle;  black-quarter. 
Qnarter-fkoo  (kw^t/br-UM\  n.    A  counten- 

anoe  three-pans  averted. 

Bat  let  the  droM  cafiy  what  price  It  will. 
With  ooble  ignoraitts.  and  let  them  ttiU 
Tttm  opoo  Konied  vvm  their  fumrlKr/aot. 

Qiuurt«r-floll  (kwfr'tto-foilXn.  SeeQuATBS- 

POIL. 

QiUkrtaMaller7(kw»r't«r-gal-«r-iXn.  Naut. 
a  projecong  balcony  on  each  of  the  auar- 
tm,  and  sometimes  on  the  stem,  of  a  Urge 
ahip.  It  ia  often  decorated  with  omamenUl 
tlevices. 

Qaart«r-fiiaid  (kwai'tto-gttrdX  n.  MUiL 
a  small  guard  posted  in  front  of  each  bat- 
talion in  camp. 

Qlliner-gll]m«r(kw||r't«r*gun-«rXa.  Naut. 
a  term  formerly  appltod  to  an  able-bodied 
seaman  placed  unoBr  the  direction  of  the 
t^mner,  one  quarter^pmner  being  allowed 
to  every  four  guna 

(Quarter -m  (kwar'tdr-ilX  a.  See  Blaok- 
quAETiR.    [Scotch.] 

(hiartarliif  (kw^r'tto-IngX  p.  and  a.  Naut. 
(a)  sailimr  iMge,  but  not  before  the  wind, 
rotten,  (o)  Being  on  the  quarter,  or  between 
the  line  of  the  keel  and  the  beam,  abaft  the 
latter;  as,  tLOuarUrina  wind.    Dana. 

Qiiart6itDff(kw»r't«r-ing),n.  Lt  A  station. 
'  Divers  deaignations.  regions,  habitations, 
mansions,  or  fuarteringt  there.'  &  Jfotm- 
tagu.  —  i.  Asttgnment  of  quarters  for  sol- 
diers.—8.  Quarters;  lodging.— 4.  In  A«r. 
themanhalUng  or  disposal  of  various  coats 
of  srms  in  one  shield,  thereby  to  denote 
the  several  alliances  of  one  mmily  with 
the  heiresses  of  others.    When  more  than 


QnarterinKS— Arms  qoutered. 

three  other  arms  are  to  be  quartered  with 
thoie  of  the  fkmily  it  is  usual  to  divide 
the  shield  into  a  suitable  number  of  com- 
psrtmenta;  but  still  the  arma  are  said  to  be 
aosrtered,  however  many  compartmente 
there  may  be.— 6.  In  carp,  a  series  of  small 
vertleal  timber  poets,  rarely  exceeding  4  by 
8  inohea,  used  to  form  a  partition  for  the 
■epsration  or  boundary  of  apartmenta  They 


are  usually  placed  about  12  inches  apart, 
and  are  lathed  and  plastered  in  the  internal 
apartmenta,  but  if  used  for  external  pur- 
poses they  are  generallv  boarded.  OwuL— 
0.  In  gun.  a  term  applied  when  a  piece  of 
ordnance  is  so  traversed  that  it  wiU  shoot 
on  the  same  line,  or  on  the  same  point  of 
the  compass,  whereon  the  shipTs  quarter 
has  ite  bearing. 

Qiiarterl2if-1)look(kwiir't6iving-blokXa.  A 
block  on  which  the  nody  of  one  condemned 
to  be  quartered  was  cut  in  pieoea  Maeau- 
lay. 

Quarter-lodkt  (kwnr'tAr-lnkX  n.  A  side 
look.    B.  Jomon, 

QoMXttattr  (kwnr^t^r-liX  a.  l.  Containfaig 
or  consisting  of  a  fourth  part 

The  moon  make*  four  quarterfy  ■eajon*  wkhln 
her  little  j^ms  or  month  of  cgntecuiion.       Hotdtr. 

2.  Recurring  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of 
tiie  year;  as,  quarterly  psymento  of  rent;  a 
quarteriu  visitation  or  exsmJnation. 

(toarterv  (kwtr'ter-UX  adv.  I.  Once  in  a 
quarter  ox  a  year:  as,  the  returns  are  made 
quarterly.  —2.  In  her.  arranged  according  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  shield.— <^rf«rly 
viereed,  in  her.  perforated  of  a  square  form 
in  a  saltier,  cross,  moline,  &c ,  through  which 
aperture  the  field  is  seen. 

Quarterly  (kwtr'tto-liX  n,  A  publication 
or  literary  periodical  issued  once  every 
three  months ;  as,  the  new  quarterlie*  are 
very  dulL 

(Quarter-man  (kwAT'ter-man),  a.  A  fore- 
man employed  in  the  royal  dockyards  under 
the  master -shipwright,  to  superintend  a 
certain  number  of  worlonen. 

Quarter-nuLiter  (kw^r'tto-mas-terX  n. 
L  MiliL  an  officer  whose  duties  are  to  su- 
perintend, assign  to  their  respective  occu- 
pants, and  have  chaige  of  the  quarters, 
barracks,  tents,  Ac,  of  a  rM[iment,  and  to 
keep  the  regimental  storea  There  is  a  quar- 
ter-master on  the  staff  of  each  r^jiment,  in 
idiich  he  holds  the  relative  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant The  office  is  almost  Uways  given  to 
an  old  experienced  sergeant— 2.  JVovt  a 
petty  officer,  who,  besides  having  charge  of 
the  stowage  of  bsllast  and  provisions,  coil- 
ing of  ropes»  Ac.,  attends  to  the  steering 
of  the  ship.  He  is  appointed  by  the  cap- 
tain. 

(luartennaiter-feneral  (kwar'tto-mas- 
ter-ien-te-alX  n.  MUit.  a  staff  officer  of  high 
ranlc,  whose  department  is  charged  with  all 
orders  relating  to  the  marching,  embark- 
ing, disembarldng,  billeting,  quartering,  and 
cantoning  of  troops,  and  to  encampmento 
and  camp  equipage.  The  quartermaster-gen- 
eral is  attached  to  a  whole  army  under  a 
commander-in-chief,  while  to  each  brigade 
a  deputy-sssistant  quartermaster-general  is 
assigned.  . 

(teartemiafter-Mnraaiit  (kwtr'ter-mas- 
ter-sitr-jentX  n.  MUU.  a  non-commissioned 
officer  whose  dutj  it  is  to  assist  the  quarter- 
master. 

(teartem  (kwir'tem),  n.  [0.  Fr.  ^mrtercn, 
from  a  L  L.  quarterot  quarteronit,  from  L. 
quartuMt  fourth.]  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  fourth  part  of  certain  British 
measures,  as  (a)  in  liquid  meature,  the  fourth 
of  a  pint,  and  therefore  equal  to  the  im- 
perial giu.  (6)  In  dry  meaeure,  the  fourth 
of  a  peck,  or  of  a  stona 

(hiaxter-nettiilg  (kwnr'Mr-net-ingX  n. 
Naut  netting  on  the  quarter  for  the  stow- 
age of  hammocks,  which,  in  action,  serve  to 
arrest  bulleto  from  small  arma 

Qnartem-loaf  (kwni'tten-idf  i  n.   A  loaf 

which,  as  ito  name  would  imply,  would  be 

made  of  a  quarter  of  a  stone  of  flour;  but 

the  quartern-loaf  is  generally  of  the  weight 
of4lba  •       --*  ..*- 

Who  mnlut  the  tumrUm-Uaf^nA  Luddites  risct 

Quarteron,  Qnarteroon  (kwnr-ter-on', 
Kwnr-tto-dn'),  ft.    Same  as  Quadroon. 

Qoarter-paoe  (kwjir'tAr-pisx  a.  The  name 
given  to  the  foot-pace  of  a  stahrcase,  when 
it  occurs  at  the  angle-turns  of  the  stairs. 

Quartor-partttlon  (kw^r^tto-par-ti-shonX 
a.  In  etarp.  a  partition  consisting  of  quar- 
tera    See  QuAmmmiQ.  6. 

Quartor-pleoe  (kw»i^t«r-p«sX  a  Naut.ont 
of  a  set  of  pieces  of  timber  on  the  quarter 
of  a  vesseL 

Qoarter-rall  (kwtr'tAr-rUX  n.  NmU.  one 
of  a  series  of  narrow  moulded  planks,  reach- 
ing from  the  stem  to  the  gangway,  and 
serving  as  a  fence  to  the  quarter-deck, 
where  there  are  no  porta  or  bulwariEa 

Qiiarter-roiiiid(kw»r't«r-roundXn.  In 
oreA  a  moulding  whose  contour  is  exactly  or 


approximatoly  a  quadrant;  an  ovolo;  an 
echinua 

Quarter-Beal  (kw»i^t«r-s«lX  n.  The  seal 
Kept  by  the  director  of  the  Chancery  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  in  the  shape  and  impression  of 
the  fourth  part  of  the  great  seal,  and  is  in 
the  Scotch  statutes  celled  the  teetimonial 
<^f  the  great  $eaL  Oifta  of  lands  from  the 
crown  pass  this  seal  in  certain  casea    Bett. 

(hiarter  leBiiom  (kwnr'tftr-sesh'onxX  *»>P^ 
1.  In  Bn^and,  a  general  court  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  held  quarterly  by  the  Justices 
of  the  peace  in  counties,  and  by  the  recorder 
in  boroua^  The  Jurisdiction  of  these 
courts,  originally  conmied  to  matters  touch- 
ing breaches  of  the  peace,  has  been  gradu- 
aliV  extended  to  the  smaller  misdemeanours 
and  felonies,  but  with  many  exceptiona 
There  is  also  an  extensive  Jurisdiction  in 
matters  relating  to  the  settleroent  of  the 
poor,  highways,  vagrancy,  bastardy,  dto.,  in 
most  of  which  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
higher  oourta— 2.  In  Scotland,  a  court  held 
by  the  Justices  of  the  peace  four  times  a  year 
at  the  county  towna  These  courta  have 
the  power  of  reviewing  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced at  the  special  and  petty  sessions 
when  the  sentence  is  of  a  nature  subject  to 
review.  Such  cases  as  fall  to  be  tried  by 
the  English  courta  of  quarter-sessions  are 
chiefly  disposed  of  in  Scotland  in  the  sheriff 
courta  of  the  county. 

(hiarter-gtair(kwiir'tto.stafX  n.  pi.  Qoar- 
ter-ftayet  (kwir'ter-stavxX  An  old  Eng- 
lish weapon  formed  of  a  stout  pole  about  M 
feet  long,  generally  loaded  with  iron  at  both 
enda  It  was  grasped  by  one  hand  in  the 
middle,  and  by  uie  other  between  the  middle 
and  the  end.  In  the  attack  the  latter  hand 
shifted  from  one  quarter  of  the  staff  to  tiie 
other,  giving  the  weapon  a  rapid  circular 
motion,  which  brought  the  loaded  ends  on 
the  adversary  at  unexpected  pointa 

They  had  short  swords  by  their  sides,  and  fumr' 
ter.siavet  in  their  hands  .  .  .  The  miller,  on  the 
other  hand.  Iioldiitf  his  quarter-staff  by  the  middle, 
and  making  it  flouruh  round  liis  head  .  .  .  exclaimed 
boastfully,  'Come  on,  churl,  an  thou  darest ! ' 

Sir  H\  ScOL 

Qoarter-fftanclliOll  (kwfMr'ter-stanshonX 
n.  Naut  a  strong  stanchion  in  the  quarters 
of  a  sauare-stemed  vessel,  one  of  which 
forms  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  stem  on 
either  side. 

(2aarteivtiml)er(kwar't6r-tim-b«rXn.  Naut 
one  of  the  framing  timbers  in  a  ship's  Quar- 
ters.   See  cut  Counter. 

(2uarter-wliid(kw{|i^ter-windXn.  Naut  a 
wind  blowing  on  a  vessel's  quarter. 

(Quartette,  Qv&artet  (kw»r-tet'X  n.  [it 
qiMrtetlo,  from  L.  quartue^  fourth.]  L  A 
piece  of  music  arranged  for  four  voices  or 
four  instrumenta— 2.  A  set  of  four  persons 
who  perform  a  piece  of  music  in  four  parte; 
a  quartette  party.— S.  In  poetry,  a  stanza  of 
four  lines. 

QllArtettO(kwAr-teft6Xn.  [It]  Sameaa 
Quartette. 

QoartlO  (kwm^tikX  n.  [From  L.  quartut, 
fourth.  ]  In  dig.  a  homogeneous  functi<«  of 
the  fourth  degree  in  the  vartables,  or,  as  the 
latter  are  sometimes  termed,  facienta  Bi- 
nary,  ternary,  and  quaternary  quartics  have 
been  most  studied,  in  consequence  of  their 
connection,  req>ectively,  with  the  theories 
of  equations,  of  curves,  and  of  surfaces. 
Branae  and  Cox. 

QoArtiliL  Qaartlla  Aspect  (kwfr'tn,  kw]|i'. 
tn  as'pektx  n.  In  aeS-d.  an  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  a  quarter  of  the  cirde,  or  when  their 
longitudes  differ  by  00*.    See  AsPlCT. 

(hUOtilie  (kwiM<tInX  n.  [L.  Tuarftct,  fourth.] 
In  bot  the  fourth  IntMrument  of  the  nucleus 
of  a  seed,  reckoning  the  outermost  as  the 
first  It  is  only  occasionally  that  there  are 
more  than  two  integnmenta    lAndley. 

Qnartlltenial  (kwar-ti-ster'nalX  n.    FL. 

nrtue,  fourth,  and  ttemttm.]  In  anat  the 
■til  osseous  portion  of  the  sternum,  cor- 
responding to  the  fourth  intercostal  space. 
Dunqlieon. 

QnaxtO  (kwar'tOX  ^  ( !<•  q^tartue,  fourth.  ] 
A  book  of  the  size  of  the  fourth  of  a  sheet ; 
a  size  made  by  twice  folding  a  sheet,  which 
tiien  makes  four  leaves.  It  is  abbreviated 
thus,  Uo. 

Quarto  (kwnr'tdX  a-  Denoting  the  size  of  a 
book,  in  which  a  sheet  makes  four  leaves; 
as,  a  qttarto  vcdume. 

Qaarto-dedliiail  (kwar-td-dd'si-manX  n. 
One  of  the  Quarto-decimanL 

Qoarto-deolmanl  (kw»i^t6-dd-si-mi''ni).  n. 
pt  [L.  guarttM,  fourth,  and  dtfcimiM,  tenth.] 
A  name  given  in  the  second  century  to  cer- 


ch.  etoin;     6h,  So.  loeft;     g,  go;     Ijoh;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     tb.  titen;  th,  eUn;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;   th,  azure.— See  KIT. 
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QnarrelBome  (kwor'el-tumX  a.  Apt  to 
quarrel;  given  to  brawls  and  contention:- 
inclined  to  petty  fighting:  easily  irritated 
or  provoked  to  oontett;  irascible;  choleric; 
petulant 

QaarrelBomely  (kwor'el-som-UX  adv.  In  a 
quarrelsome  manner;  with  m  quarrelsome 
temper;  petulantly. 

QnarrelsoimenessOnror'el-sum-nesXn.  The 
state  of  being  quarrelsome ;  disposition  to 
engage  in  contention  and  brawls^,  petulanca 

Qnarrlalila  <kwor'i*a-blX  a-  Capable  of 
oeiuff  quarried.  '  The  arable  soil,  the  quar- 
riabU  rock.'    Emtnon. 

Qoarrler  (kwor'i-^rX  n.  One  who  works  in 
a  quarry:  a  quarryman. 

Quarry  (kwor'iX  n.  [O.E.  mtarre,  from 
O.Fr.  quarri.  Mod.  Fr.  carr^^  from  L  quad- 
rum,  something  square,  from  quatuor,  tour.  ] 
1.  A  pane  of  glass.  — 2.t  An  arrow  with  a 
square  head.  See  Quarkel.— 8.  A  small 
square  paving  flag  or  brick. 

To  be  sure  a  stone  floor  was  not  the  pleasantest  to 
dance  on,  but  then,  most  of  the  dancers  had  known 
what  it  was  to  e^Joy  a  Christmas  dance  on  kitchen 
qtiarrits.  Gtorgt  Eliot. 

Qoanyt  (kworl),  a.    Quadrate;  square, 
miarry  fkwor^),  n.  [O.  E.  qiuirrtrt,  qxutrere, 
from  O.Fr.  quarrieret  Mod.  Pr.  earrHret  a 

Elace  where  stones  are  hewn  for  building, 
t  a  place  where  they  are  squared,  from 
L.L.  mtadrariat  from  L.  quadro,  to  square. 
See  Quadrant,  Ac.}  A  place,  cavern,  or 
pit  where  stones  are  dug  from  the  earth,  or 
separated,  as  by  blasting  with  gunpowder, 
from  a  laige  mass  of  rocks.  The  word  mine 
is  generally  applied  to  the  pit  from  which 
are  taken  metals  and  coals:  from  quwries 
are  taken  stones  for  building,  as  marble, 
freestone,  slate.  Ac 

Qnarry  (kwor'l),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  quarried; 
ppr.  quarrying.  To  dig  or  take  from  a 
quarry;  as,  to  quarry  marble. 

Qoarry  (kwor'i).  n.  [O.Fr.  eor^e,  Fr.  eur^, 
the  portion  of  the  beast  given  to  the  dogs, 
from  L.L.  eorata,  the  heait  and  connected 
parts,  the  pluck,  from  L.  cor,  the  heart] 

1.  In  huntina,  (a)  a  part  of  the  entrails  of 
the  beast  taken  given  to  the  dogs,  (p)  A 
heap  of  game  killed.  —2.  Any  animal  pursued 
for  prey;  the  game  which  a  hawk  or  hound 
pursues;  game;  prey;  object  of  chase  or  pur- 
suit in  general 

The  day  was  now  well  adranced,  and  the  Flemish 
captain  had  some  fears,  that  notwrithstandinp  his 
q>eed.  the  quarry  had  escaped  him.         Prtscctt. 

Quarry  t  (kwor'iX  v.i.  To  prey  upon,  as  a 
vulture  or  harpy. 

Like  the  vulture  that  Is  day  and  vAf(tit  quarrying 
upon  Prometheus's  Uver.  L Estrange. 

QuarryKkwoi'iXv.t  To  provide  with  prey. 
Now  I  am  bravely  quarried.        Beau,  d*  Ft. 

QnanTmail  (kwoi'i-manX  n.  A  man  who 
Is  occupied  in  ouarrying  stones. 

Qiiany-8lav6(Wor'i-sI&v),n.  A  slave  com- 
pelled to  work  in  a  quany. 

Thou  gfo  not,  like  the  quarry'Slavt  at  night. 
Scourged  to  liis  dungeon.  Bryant. 

Quarry-water  (kwor'i-wA-t^r),  ft.  The  water 
contained  in  the  substance  of  a  stone  newly 
Quarried,  but  which  becomes  evaporated  as 
the  stone  is  exposed  to  Uie  afr,  leaving  in 
the  minute  pores  the  mineral  matter  it  field 
in  solution.  Owins  to  the  presence  of  this 
water,  stones,  whether  stratified  or  unstrati- 
fied,  are  more  easily  wrought  when  newly 
raised. 

Quart  (kwjMtX  n-  (Fr.  quarte;  lit  a  fourth 
part,  from  L.  quartus,  the  fourth,  from  qua- 
tuor,  four.]  l.t  The  fourth  part  or  diviuon; 
a  quarter. 

And  Camber  did  possesse  the  westemej^Marf. 

S/enter. 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  an  imperial  gallon ; 
two  pints,  eaual  to  09*3186  cubic  inches. 
The  old  English  quart  for  wine  and  spirits 
contained  6776  cubic  inches;  that  for  beer 
and  ale,  70*6  cubic  inches;  and  that  for  dry 
measure,  67*2  cubic  inches  nearly.— 3.  A  ves> 
sel  containing  the  fourth  of  a  galloa  — 
4.  (pron.  ktlrt.)  A  sequence  of  four  cards  in 
the  game  of  plauet 

Qoartan  (kwiir'tanX  a.  [L.  quartanus,  the 
fourth.  1  Desiffnating  the  fourth;  occurring 
every  fourth  day;  as,  a  quartan  ague  or 
fever. 

Quartan  (kwnr'tanX  n.  l.  An  intermitting 
iigue  that  occurs  every  fourth  day,  or  with 
intermissions  of  seventy-two  hours.— 2.  A 
measure  containing  Uie  fourth  part  of  some 
other  measure. 

Qoartation  (kwnr-ta'shonX  n.  Ine*«m.and 
metal  the  alloying  of  one  part  of  gold  that 


is  to  be  refined  with  three  parts  of  silver,  so 
that  the  gold  shall  constitute  one  quarter 
of  the  whole,  and  thereby  have  its  particles 
so  far  sepan^ed  as  to  be  able  to  protect  the 
other  metals  originally  associated  with  it, 
such  as  silver,  oopper,  lead,  tin,  Ac,  from 
the  action  of  the  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid 
employed  in  the  parting  process.    Ure. 

QoBurt-bottle  (kw(^bot-l),  n.  A  bottle 
nominally  containing  the  fourtii  part  of  a 
gallon,  that  is.  two  pints,  but  the  ordinary 
quart^ttle  of  the  shops  seldom  contains 
more  than  the  sixth  pfurt  of  a  gallon,  and 
often  even  less. 

Qnart-d'eoUft  Qnardeoat  (kHr-de-ktiX  n. 
An  old  French  coin  equal  to  the  fourth  part 
of  a  crown. 

Sir,  for  a  q$uirt-d'ecu  he  wUl  sell  the  fee^imple  of 
his  salvation.  SkaA. 

Quarte  (k&rtX  n-  One  of  the  four  guards  in 
fencing;  a  correq;>onding  position  of  the 
body. 

Quarter  Ck w^r't^X  ^  [0.  Fr.  quarter,  quar- 
tier,  Moo.  FT.  quartier,  a  quarter,  from  L. 

nrtariui,  a  fourth  part,  from  quartue, 
rth,  from  qutUucr,  four.]  L  One  of  four 
J>arts  into  wnich  anything  is  divided;  a 
ourth  put  or  portion ;  as,  a  quarter  ot  an 
hour;  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Hence,  in  n>eci- 
flc  uses,  (a)  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred- 
weight, that  is,  28  lbs.,  the  hundredweight 
beins  equal  to  112  lbs.  (6)  The  fourth  ox  a 
ton  m  weight,  or  8  bushels  of  grain ;  also, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron  of  coaL  (e)  In 
aatnm.  the  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  period 
or  monthlv  revolution:  as,  the  first  quarter 
after  the  change  or  full  (c2)  One  of  the  four 
parts  into  which  the  horizon  is  supposed  to 
be  divided;  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points; 
as.  the  four  qwurtere  of  the  globe;  but  more 
widely,  anv  region  or  point  of  the  compass: 
as,  from  what  quarter  does  the  wind  blow? 
people  throngCMl  into  the  Continent  from  all 
quartere.  (e)  A  particular  region  of  a  town, 
city,  or  country;  a  district;  a  locality;  as^ 
the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris ;  the  Jews'  quar- 
ter in  Florence.  (/)  In  navig.  the  fourth  part 
of  the  distance  from  one  point  on  the  com- 
pass card  to  another,  being  the  fourth  of  11* 
16',  that  is,  about  2*49'.  CaUedalsoQtiarter- 
point  (g)  The  fourth  part  of  the  year;  spe- 
cifically, m  schooliL  the  fourth  part  of  the 
teaching  period  of  the  year,  which  is  eener- 
ally  ten  or  eleven  weeks.  (A)  One-fourth  part 
of  the  carcass  of  a  quadruped,  including  a 
limb.  (0  In  her.  one  of  the  divisions^  a 
shield  when  it  is  divided 
into  four  portions  by  \ 
horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular lines  meeting  in 
the  fesse  point;  an  ordi- 
nary occupying  one- 
fourth  of  the  field,  and 
placed  (unless  other- 
wise directed)  in  the  dex- 
ter chief,  as  shown  in 
the  cut  (j)  The  piece 
of  leather  in  a  shoe 
which  forms  the  side  from  the  heel  to  the 
vamp,  (k)  NauL  the  part  of  a  vessel's 
side  which  lies  towards  the  stern,  or  the 
part  between  the  aftmost  end  of  the  main- 
chains  and  the  sides  of  the  stem,  where  it 
is  terminated  by  the  quarter-pieces,  if)  In 
farriery,  that  part  of  a  horse's  foot  between 
the  toe  and  the  heel,  being  the  side  of  the 
coflln ;  a  faUe-quarier  is  a  cleft  in  the  hoof 
extending  from  the  ooronet  to  the  shoe,  or 
from  top  to  bottom.  When  for  any  disorder 
one  of  the  quarters  is  cut  the  horse  is  said 
to  be  ouarter-eatt.  (m)  In  areh.  a  square 
panel  uiclosing  a  quatrefoU  or  other  orna- 
ment; also,  an  upright  post  in  partitions  to 
which  the  laths  are  nailed.— 2.  Proper  posi- 
tion; specific  place;  assigned  or  allotted 
position;  special  location. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements.  AtiUon. 

Hence,  specifically,  (a)  nauJt.  the  post  allot- 
ted to  the  officers  and  men  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  engagement:  generally  in 
the  pluraL  Q>\  Place  of  lodging;  temporary 
residence;  shelter;  entertainment:  usually 
in  the  pluraL 

It  was  high  time  to  shift  my  qumrttrs.    Spectator. 

fe)  A  station  or  encampment  occupied  by 
troops ;  place  of  lodgment  for  officers  and 
men :  usually  in  tiie  plural ;  as,  they  went 
into  winter  qua^rterg.    See  also  Hbadquab- 

TXB& 

Thou  canst  defend  as  well  as  get. 
And  never  had  one  quarter  beat  up  yet.    Cowley. 

The  quarters  of  the  several  chiefs  they  show'd. 

Dryden. 


Quarter. 


(d)  In  toar,  the  sparing  of  fcbe  life  off 
quished  enemy ;  hence,  in  a  wider 
refraining  from  pushing  one'a 
the  destruction  of  the  weaker  party: 
ful  treatment  by  the  oonqueroim  or 
pexty.    [jYote.  The  exprcwaion 
derived  fh>m  the  use  of  the  word  to 
nate  the  lodging  of  the  victorioiia 
to  ait>e  or  tkmo  qwurter  to  the  w 
beuiff  to  send  him  to  hia  captof's 
for  Ubnvtion,  ransom,  or  alavery. 
authorities  say,  however,  tbMt 
originated  from  m  custom  of  the 
Spimiards,  who  accepted  aa  the 
an  officer  or  soldier  a  quarter  of  his 
a  certain  period.] 

He  magnified  his  own  clemency, 
were  at  ms  mercy,  to  offer  them 
lives,  if  they  gave  up  the  castle. 

When  the  cocks  and  lambs  lie  at  tke 
and  wolves,  they  must  never  expect 

—On  the  qttarter  (naut%  in  the 
a  point  in  the  horizon  conaiderably 
the  beam,  but  not  in  the  direcCkm  oC 
stem. 

Ooarter  rkw»i't«rX  v.t    l.  To  divide 
four  equal  psjio. 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  bat 

dom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward. 

2.  To  divide;  to  separate  into  parts;  to 
to  pieces.    ShtHc—Z,  To  divide  Into  < 
r^ons  or  compartmenta. 

Then  sailors  quartered  heaven  and  fband  a 
For  every  fixed  and  every  wanderlaK 


1^- 


4.  To  furnish  with  lodgings,  ahelter,  or 
tainment;  to  supply  witH  temporary ; 
of  living ;  eq>ecialiy,  to  find  lodj^tna  . 
food  for;  as,  to  quarter  aohUers  on  tt< 
habitants. 


There  came  a  yomig  noble,  a 
never  seen  war.  glitteraig  with  gewga 
quartered  in  the  town  where  the  nujtieai 
and  who  was  soon  to  share  my  life  auad 
resided. 

6.t  To  diet;  to  feed. 

Scrimansky  was  his  < 

With  whom  he  served  and  red  on  vetiuiu  ; 
And  when  these  fail'd  he'd  suck  his  < 
And  quarter  himsdf  upon  his  paws,     ff* 

&  To  furnish  aa  portion;  to  deal  oot:  t» 

allot;  to  share. 

Butthbble. 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  aU  the  i 
He  quarters  to  his  blue-hair'd  deitiea. 

7.  In  her.  to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  Ihs 
hereditary  arms;  to  add  to  other  anasea 
the  shield.    See  Quartbrino. 

Quarter  (kwftrOdrX  «.<•  To  be  atatiooeit: 
to  remain  in  quarters ;  to  lodge ;  to  haw  a 
temporary  residence;  as,  theannyyuartirarf 
intheci^.    Swift. 

Qoarter  (kwar^t^X  9.i.  [Ft.  mrfawer.  to 
quarter,  to  drive  so  that  one  of  th 
chief  ruts  is  between  the  iHieelaL 
quatre,  four,  the  wheels  and  mta  dividlaf 
the  road  into  four  sectiona.]  To  drtre  s 
carriage  so  as  to  prevent  the  wheels  enttf' 
ing  the  ruts. 

Every  creature  that  net  us  would  rely  on  «b  fcv 
quartering.  De 


Qiuurterafe(kw»r't«r-UXn.  A  quarlcrfr 
allowance  or  payment    HudSbrtMo. 

QoarterHWpeot  (  kwftr't«r-as-pekt  X  a.  la 
tutrtiL  the  aqieot  of  two  planeta  whose  jra*- 
tions  are  at  a  distance  of  90*  on  the  lodiac. 

Qnarteivhadge  (kwfir'tAr-baJX  »•  Nami,  aa 
artificial  gallery  in  a  ship ;  a  carved  orna- 
ment near  the  stem  containing  a  window 
for  the  cabin,  or  the  reiwesentatJon  of  a 
window.  It  occurs  in  ships  which  liaveae 
quarter-gallery. 

Qaarter%mOnrti't«r-bIIXn.  ^oataMa 
containing  the  dUTerent  stations  to  wUck 
the  officers  and  crew  are  quartered  in  Ubc 
of  action,  with  their  names. 

Qoarter  -  ttloOk  (kwai't^r-blokX  a.  Namt 
a  block  fitted  under  the  quarters  of  a  yard, 
on  each  side  of  the  slings,  for  the  tc^Mii- 
sheeta,  topsafl-cluelines,  and  topgauaat- 
sheets  to  reeve  throu^ 

Qnarteivboard  (kwiM^t«r-bdrdX  a.  One  of 
a  set  of  thin  boards,  forming  an  additkiaai 
height  to  the  bulwarks  at  tne  after-part  <tf 
a  veaseL  They  are  also  called  rcijijafl— f 
B%iiwarkM. 

Quarter-boat  (kwif'tte'-bOt),  a.  JVaat  aay 
Doat  hung  to  davits  over  a  uip's  quarter. 

Quarter- hred  (kwar^t«r-bredX  a.  Bavi«f 
only  one-fourth  good  blood:  said  of  horsM, 
cattle,  Ac 

Qiiarter-4fleft  (kw]|i't«r-k]eftX  a.  Said  of 
timber  cut  from  the  centre  to  the  dream- 
ference.    This  section,  by  ronaiag  paraHtl 


Fite.  fiU*.  fat,  full;        md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n«te,  not.  move;       tObe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      til.  So.  abaoe;     f.  8&  by. 
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QUARTO-DBOOCAKI 


to   the  medalUry  plates  or  'tilver  grain.' 
atiowa  the  wood  to  great  adrantage,  partic- 
ularly oak. 
Qujurier-cloth  flcw«i'tte-Uoth).  n.    Naut 
one  of  a  teriet  of  long  pieoea  of  painted  can- 
vas, extended  on  the  outaide  of  the  quarter- 
BfteiUng  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gallery 
to  thegangwajf. 
Quarter-day  (Kw»r'tteMlUn.    In  England. 
vhe  day  that  beigina  each  quarter  of  the 
-y^mr.      They  are  Lady-day  (25th  MarchX 
Midsmnmer-day  (24th  June),  MJchaelmat- 
<lmy  (2dth  SepteniberX  ChristmaaHlay  (26th 
I>eoember)k   These  dayi  hare  been  adopted 
between  landlord  and  tenant  for  entering 
or  quitting  lands  or  houses  and  for  paying 
rent.      In  Scotland  the  legal  terms  are, 
WhiUnnday  (16th  May)  and  Martinmas 
(11th  Norember);  the  conrentional  terms 
Candlemas  (2d  February)  and  T.ammas  (1st 
Aninut)  make  up  the  quarter-days. 
Qliart«Mto6k(kw»r't«r-dekX  n.  Naut  that 
part  of  the  upper  deck  which  is  abaft  the 
mainmast    In  ships  of  war  it  is  used  as  a 
promenade  hj  the  officers  only. 
Onartar^aokerCkwur'tir-dek-teX*^  Naut. 

a  saroastio  title  n>plied  to  an  officer  who 
ia  more  remarkable  for 
etiquette    than    for    a 
knowledge  of  saaman- 
ahip. 

Qnuterod  (kw^r^tftrd), 
pp.  1.  Divided  into  four 
equal  parts  or  quarters ; 
■epanMed  into  distinct 
TMurta.  —  2.  Lodged ;  sta- 
tioned for  lodging.  — S.  In 
h0r.  a  term  sometimes 
>plied    to    the 


A  CI  DM  Quutered. 


anp 
wh( 


cross 
en  Toided  in  the  centre;  as,  a  cross  quar- 
t4r0d. 

<|iimrt6r-eTll  (kwii'tdr^TflX  n,    A  disease 
of  cattle;  black-quarter. 
Qnarter-fkoo  (kwnr'tto-fUX  n.    A  counten- 
anoe  three-pans  averted. 

Bat  let  the  droM  cany  what  price  it  will, 
Whh  noble  ignonuits,  and  let  them  still 
Turn  upon  Kocaed  verse  their  fmmrlKr/aet. 

Qiuurt«r-floll  (kwfr'tAr-foUXn^  SeeQuATBS- 

POIL. 

QiUkrtar^aller7(kwir't«r-gal-«r-iY,  Tk  Navi. 
a  projecong  balcony  on  each  of  the  Quar- 
ters, and  sometimes  on  the  stem,  of  a  Urge 
ship.  It  is  often  decorated  with  ornamental 
lie  vices. 

Qaarter-faard  (kwai'tdrgibtl),  n.  MHiL 
a  small  guard  posted  in  front  ot  each  bat- 
talion in  camp. 

Qiiarter-ffii2mer(kwiir'tAr-gun-«rXn.  Naui. 
a  term  formerly  i4>plied  to  an  able-bodied 
seaman  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
gunner,  one  quarter-gunner  being  allowed 
to  every  four  guna 

(Quarter -m  (kwar't^r-ilX  n.  See  Blaok- 
quAETiR.    [Scotch.] 

J  (kwir'tto-Ing),  p.  and  a,  Naut 
(a)  sailing  uu-ge,  but  not  before  the  wind. 


'^otUn.  (o)  Being  on  the  quarter,  or  between 
the  line  of  the  keel  and  the  beam,  abaft  the 
latter;  as,  a  quarUrina  wind.  Dana. 
QaartaitDff  (kw»r't«r-ing),  n.  L  t  A  stotion 
'  Divers  designations,  regions,  habitations, 
maniionst  or  quairtBnnff$  there.'  A  Moun- 
iagu.  —  !.  Assignment  of  quarters  for  sol- 
diers.—8.  Quarters;  lodging.— 4  In  A«r. 
the  marshalling  or  diimoeal  w  various  coats 
of  arms  in  one  shield,  thereby  to  denote 
the  several  alliances  of  one  family  with 
the  heiressea  of  others.    When  more  than 


QnartcrinKS— Anns  quartered. 

three  other  arms  sre  to  be  quartered  with 
those  of  the  fkmily  it  is  usual  to  divide 
the  shield  into  a  suitable  number  of  com- 
psrtments;  but  stiU  the  arms  are  said  to  be 
oQsrtered,  however  many  compartaients 
Uwre  may  be.— 6.  In  carp,  a  series  of  small 
Tortfcal  umber  posts,  rarely  exceeding  4  by 
8  inohes,  used  to  form  a  partition  for  the 
sepantion  or  boundary  of  apartmenta  They 


are  usually  placed  about  12  inches  apart, 
and  are  laUied  and  plastered  in  the  internal 
apartments,  but  if  used  for  external  pur- 
poses they  are  generally  boarded.  OmlL— 
0.  In  gun.  a  term  appued  when  a  piece  of 
ordnance  is  so  traversed  that  it  will  shoot 
on  the  same  line,  or  on  the  same  point  of 
the  compass,  whereon  the  ship's  quarter 
has  its  bearing. 

QlULrterlllf-UOdc(kwiir't6r-ing-blokXii.  A 
Dlock  on  which  the  nody  of  one  condemned 
to  be  quartered  was  cut  in  piecea  Jfacau- 
lay. 

Quarter-lodk  t  (  kwnr '  t«r-lnk  X  n.  A  side 
look.    B.  Jonton. 

Qoarterly  (kwiMr'tftr-UX  a.  i.  Containing 
or  consisting  of  a  fourth  pari 

The  moon  otakes  four  gMarter(v  seasons  within 
her  little  jrear  or  month  of  coosecuoon.       HoUtr. 

2.  Recurring  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of 
the  year;  as,  mtarierly  payments  of  rent;  a 
quarUrly  visitation  or  examination. 

Qoartartr  (kwnr't^r-liX  adv.  i.  Once  in  a 
quarter  of  a  year;  as,  the  returns  are  made 
quarterly.— 2.  In  her.  arranged  according  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  shield.— <^rfeWy 
viereed,  in  A«r.  perforated  of  a  square  form 
In  a  saltier,  cross,  moline,  &c. ,  through  which 
aperture  the  field  is  seen. 

Quarterly  (kwm^t6r-li),  n.  A  publication 
or  literary  periodical  issued  once  every 
three  months;  as,  the  new  quarterliee  are 
very  dulL 

Qoarter-man  (kwiii't«r-man).f».  A  fore- 
man employed  in  the  royal  dockyards  under 
the  master -shipwright,  to  superintend  a 
certain  number  of  worlonen 

QoArter-nuLiter  (kwftr'tir-mas-ttoX  n. 
L  MUit  an  officer  whose  duties  are  to  su- 
perintend, assign  to  their  respective  occu- 
pants, and  have  charge  of  tne  quarters, 
barracks,  tents,  Ac,  of  a  regiment,  and  to 
keep  the  regimental  storea  There  is  a  quar- 
ter-master on  the  stair  of  each  regiment,  in 
which  he  holds  the  relative  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant The  office  is  almost  always  ^ven  to 
an  old  experienced  sergeant— 2.  a  ant.  a 
petty  officer,  who,  besides  having  charge  of 
the  stowsge  of  ballast  and  provisions,  coil- 
ing of  ropes»  &c.t  attends  to  the  steering 
of  the  ship.  He  is  appointed  by  the  cap- 
tain. 

Quartermaiter-feneral  (kwftr't6r-mas- 
t«r-ien-«r-al),  n.  MUU.  a  staff  officer  of  high 
rank,  whose  department  is  charged  with  all 
orders  relating  to  the  marching,  embark- 
ing, disembarldng.  billeting,  quartering,  and 
cantoning  of  troops,  and  to  encampments 
and  camp  equipage.  The  quartermaster-gen- 
eral is  attached  to  a  whole  army  under  a 
commander-in-chief,  while  to  each  brigade 
a  deputy-sssistant  quartermaster-general  is 
assigned.  . 

Qnartemiagter-Mmaiit  (kwtr'tAr-mas- 
Ur-silr-jentX  n.  MUu.  a  non-commissioned 
officer  whose  dnij  it  is  to  assist  the  quarter- 
master. 

(teartem  (kwir'tAroX  n.  [O.Fr.  quartercn, 
from  a  L.L.  quarterOt  quarteronie,  from  L. 
quarttu,  fourth.]  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  fourth  part  of  certain  British 
measures,  as  (a)  in  liquid  meaettre,  the  fourth 
of  a  pint,  and  ttierefore  equal  to  the  im- 
perial gill  (b)  In  dry  fneaeure,  the  fourth 
of  a  peck,  or  of  a  stona 

Qoaxter-nettiilg  (kw»r't«r-net-ingX  n. 
Naut  netting  on  the  quarter  for  the  stow- 
sge of  hammocks,  which,  in  action,  serve  to 
arrest  bullets  from  small  arma 

Qnartom-loaf  (kwm'tton-idf  i  n.  A  loaf 
which,  as  its  name  would  imply,  would  be 
made  of  a  quarter  of  a  stone  of  flour;  but 
the  quartern-loaf  is  generally  of  the  weight 
ofilba 

Who  makes  the  tumrUm-Uaf^nA  Luddites  rise? 

H.Smith. 

Quarteron,  Qnarteroon  (kwftr-t«r-on', 
Kwnr-tto-dnO^  n.    Same  as  Quadroon. 

Qoarter-paoe  (kwtr'tAr-pisX  n.  The  name 
given  to  the  foot-pace  of  a  staircase,  when 
it  occurs  at  the  angle-turns  of  the  staira 

Quarter-partition  (kwnr'tAr-par-ti-shon)^ 
n.  In  earp.  a  partition  oonststing  of  quar- 
tera    See  QuAmmmia,  & 

Qoarter-pieoe  (kwm^t«r-p<s),  n.  if  ant.  one 
of  a  set  of  pieces  of  timber  on  the  quarter 
of  a  vessel 

Qaartor-rall(kw»r't«r-rilX  n.  Naut  one 
of  a  series  of  narrow  moulded  planka  reach- 
ing from  the  stem  to  the  gangway,  and 
serving  as  a  fence  to  the  quarter-deck, 
where  there  are  no  ports  or  bulwaika 

Quarter •roiiiid(kw»r't6r-roundXfi^  In 
areh.  a  moulding  whose  contour  is  exactly  or 


approximately  a  quadrant;  an  ovolo;  an 
echinua 

Quarter-Beal  (kwnr^t^r-sfilX  n.  The  seal 
kept  by  the  director  of  the  Chancery  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  in  the  shape  and  impression  of 
the  fourth  part  of  the  sreat  seal,  and  is  in 
the  Scotch  statutes  celled  the  tutimonial 
q^  f^  great  eeoL  Gifts  of  lands  from  the 
crown  pass  this  seal  in  certain  cosea    BeU. 

Quarter-MSalOlLB  (kwnr't^r-sesh'onzX  n,pl. 
1.  In  England,  a  general  court  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  held  quarterly  by  the  Justices 
of  the  peace  in  countiea  and  by  the  recorder 
in  boroiu^  The  Jurisdiction  of  these 
courts,  originally  conmied  to  matters  touch- 
ing breaches  of  the  peace,  has  been  gradu- 
ally extended  to  the  smaller  misdemeanours 
and  felonies,  but  with  many  exceptiona 
There  is  also  an  extensive  Jurisdicuon  in 
matters  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the 
poor,  highwava  vagrancy,  bastardy,  ^^,  in 
most  of  which  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
higher  oourta— 2.  In  Scotland,  a  court  held 
by  the  Justices  of  the  peace  four  times  a  year 
at  the  county  towna  These  courts  have 
the  power  of  reviewing  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced at  the  special  and  petty  sessions 
when  the  sentence  Is  of  a  nature  subject  to 
review.  Such  cases  as  fall  to  be  tried  by 
the  English  courts  of  quarter-sessions  are 
chiefly  disposed  of  in  Scotland  in  the  sheriff 
courts  of  the  county. 

Qiiarter-gtair(kwar't«r-staf),  n.  pi.  Qoar- 
ter-ftayet  (kw»r^t«r-st&vzX  An  old  Eng- 
lish weapon  formed  of  a  stout  pole  about  6^ 
feet  long,  generally  loaded  with  iron  at  both 
enda  It  was  gruped  by  one  hand  in  the 
middle,  and  by  the  other  between  Uie  middle 
and  the  end.  In  the  attack  the  latter  hand 
shifted  from  one  quarter  of  the  staff  to  the 
other,  giving  the  weapon  a  rapid  circular 
motion,  which  brought  the  loaded  ends  on 
the  adversary  at  unexpected  pointa 

They  had  short  swords  by  their  sides,  and  quar- 
UT'Staves  in  their  hands  .  .  .  The  miller,  on  the 
other  hand,  holding  his  quarter-staff  by  the  middle, 
and  making  it  ilounih  round  his  head  .  .  .  exdaimeo 
boastfully,  'Come  on,  churl,  an  thou  darest ! ' 

Sir  W.  SeoA 

QoarterHrtaTichlon  (kwjir't^r-stan-shonX 
tk  Naut  a  strong  stanchion  in  the  quarters 
of  a  square-stemed  vessel,  one  of  which 
forms  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  stem  on 
either  side. 

QaaTteivtlmber(kwar't«r-tIm-b«rXn.  Naut 
one  of  the  framing  timbers  in  a  ship's  quar- 
tera    See  cut  Counter. 

Qoarter-wlnd  (kw{|i^t«r-windX  n.  Naut  a 
wind  blowing  on  a  vessel's  quarter. 

Quartette,  Quartet  (kwftrtet'X  n.    [it 

quartette,  from  L.  qudrtue,  fourth.]    1.  A 

J»iece  of  music  arranged  for  four  voices  or 
our  instrumenta— 2.  A  set  of  four  persons 
who  periorm  a  piece  of  music  in  four  parts; 
a  quartette  party.— 8.  In  poetry,  a  stanza  of 
four  linea 

Qliartetto(kwiir-tertOX^  [it.]  Same  as 
Quartette. 

QoartlO  (kwffr'tik),  n.  [From  L.  quartut. 
fourth.  ]  In  alg.  a  homogeneous  function  of 
the  fourth  degree  in  thevariablea  or,  as  the 
latter  are  sometimes  termed,  facienta  Bi- 
nary, ternary,  and  quaternary  quartics  have 
been  most  studied,  in  oonseouence  of  their 
connection,  respectively,  with  the  theories 
of  equations,  of  curves,  and  of  surfaces. 
Brande  and  Cox. 

QoartUiL  Qoartlle  Aspect  (kwir'tn,  kw^r^- 
tU  aa'pektl  n.  In  a$6vl.  an  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  a  quarter  of  the  circle,  or  when  their 
longitudes  differ  by  00*.    See  Aspect. 

Qoaitilie  (kwnr'tlnX  n.  [L.  gnartus,  fourth.] 
In  bot  the  fourth  intmment  of  the  nucleus 
of  a  seed,  reckoning  the  outermost  as  the 
first  It  is  only  ocouionally  that  there  are 
more  than  two  int^^umenta    Lindley. 

Qnartletenial  (kwar-ti-st«r'nal),  n.    [L. 

nrtue,  fourth,  and  sternum.]  In  anat  the 
-th  osseous  portion  of  the  sternum,  cor- 
responding to  uie  fourth  intercostal  space. 
Dunqlieon. 

QnaXTO  (kwar'tOX  ^  \J^  quartua,  fourth.  ] 
A  book  of  the  size  of  the  fourth  of  a  sheet ; 
a  size  made  by  twice  folding  a  sheet,  which 
then  makes  four  leavea  It  is  abbreviated 
thus,iUo. 

Quarto  (kwni'tdX  a.  Denoting  the  size  of  a 
Dook,  in  which  a  sheet  makes  four  leaves; 
as,  a  quarto  vtriuma 

QoartOHlecliiian  (kwar-td-dd'd-manX  n. 
One  of  the  Quarto-deciinani. 

Qaarto-dedmanl  (kwftr't6-dd-si-mft''ni).  n. 
pL  [L.  yuorda.  fourth,  and  decimtM,  tenth.] 
A  name  given  in  the  second  century  to  cer- 


ch.  «Aain;     6h,  So.  kMft;     g,  go\     J,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     tb.  CAen;  th,  fiUn;    w,  wig;    wh,  wMg;    sh,  a«ure.— See  KEY. 
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tain  Christinns  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  celebrated  Easter  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  paschal  moon,  whether 
that  day  fell  on  a  sabbath  or  not  This 
practice  was  finally  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Nice.  A.  D.  825.  Called  also  Qtia- 
trodecimani  and  Pa$chUe$. 

rrt-pot  ( kwftrf  pot  \n.    A  pot  or  dzink- 
veesel  containing  a  quart 

Many  a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely 
marchmsr.  it  (a  helmet)  hath  lerred  me  instead  of  a 
^uart'pSt  to  drinic  in.  Shak. 

Qoartraill  (kwdr'tr&n),  n.    Same  as  i^iMi- 

Qnartrldge  (kwftrf  lij),  fk  Quarterly  allow- 
ance;  quarterage.    Swift 
Qomrtl  (kwnrts),  n.  [From  G.  fuars,  quartz, 

auarta.1  A  name  given  to  numerous  rarie- 
[es  of  we  natire  oxide  of  silloon,  called  also 
silicic  add.  Quartz  embraces  a  large  num- 
ber of  varietiea.  When  pure  its  composition 
is  enressed  by  the  formula  SiO^.  It  oc- 
curs both  crystallised  and  massive,  and  in 
both  states  is  most  abundantly  diffused 
throughout  nature,  and  is  especially  one  of 
the  constituents  of  granite  and  the  older 
rocks.  When  crystallized  it  generally  occurs 
in  hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by  hex- 
agonal pyramids.  It  scratches  glass  readily, 
gives  m«  with  steel,  becomes  positively 
electrical  by  friction,  and  two  pieces  when 
rubbed  together  become  luminous  in  the 
dark.  The  colours  are  various,  as  vdiite  or 
mUky,  gray,  reddish,  yellowish  or  brownish, 
purple,  blue,  green.  When  pure  and  crys- 
talline in  appearance  it  is  known  as  rock- 
crystaL  Homstone,  amethvst,  siderite.agate, 
avanturine,  flint,  opal.chucedony,  onyx,  sar- 
donyx, and  Jasper,  are  all  varieties  of  this 
mineraL  Quarts  veins  are  often  found  in 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  frequently  contain 
rich  deposits  of  gold. 

Qoarts-enulisr  (kwartslvush-^r),  n.  A 
machine  for  pulverising  quartz,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  gold. 

QnartliferoilB  (kwftrt-sif dr-us).  n.  [QtMirez, 
and  L.  ftro,  to  bear.]  Consisting  of  quartz, 
or  chiefly  of  quartz. 

There  we  have  the  weU-known  quarts  porphyry  of 
Botxen.  and  there,  too.  we  have  guartMiftrttu  lavas 
peculiarly  interestinff  to  the  petrologist  as  examples 
of  rocks  which  exhibit  the  very  rare  association  of 
a  plagiodastic  felspar  with  free  quartx. 

NituUtnth  CtHtury. 

Qnartilte  (kw^rtslt).  n.    A  rock  formed  of 
granular  quartz;  quairtz-rock. 
Qnarti-imll  (kwf^rts'mfl),  n.    A  mill  for 
crushing  quartz. 

QaartlOld(kw||rts'oid),  n.  [Qtiarte.  and  Or. 
«wiot,  likeness.]  In  orysCtu.  a  double  six- 
sided  pyramid,  represented  by  uniting  two 
liz-sided  single  pyramids  base  to  base. 
QaartlOM(kwArts'0s),a.  Containing  quarts; 
composed  of  quartz;  resembling  quarts,  or 
having  the  properties  of  quartz.  Written 
also  ^tiuirizmju, 

Qnarti-roidc  ( kw^rts'rok  \n,  k  stratifled 
granular- crystalline,  metamorphic  rock, 
consisting  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of 
quartz.  It  is  generally  of  a  grayish,  or  pink- 
ish-gray, colour  from  a  slight  trace  of  Iron. 
Qaartl-slnter(kwiirts'sin-tdrXn.  Siliceous 
sinter.    See  Sinter. 

QnartiyOEwiMts'iX  <>•  Containing  or  abound- 
ing in  qnarti;  pertaining  to  quartz;  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  or  qualities  of  quartz ;  re- 
sembling quartz. 

BOcwas),  n.  See  QUASS. 
Sbl  (kwas'chiX  n.  See  QuiSJB. 
1  (kwosh).  v.t.  [O.Fr.  quaM»»r,  Fr.  cat- 
§er,  from  L.  qiuutare,  to  shake,  shatter, 
shiver;  intens.  tromhtuUio,  qua$$um,  to 
shake,  to  break.]  L  To  beat  oown  or  beat 
in  pieces;  to  crush. 

The  whales 


Affainst  sharp  rock«,  like  reeling  vessels  guajh*d, 

WiUUr. 


Though  huge  as  mountains  are  in  pieces  dash'd 


ig  ves! 
Id  pic 


8.  To  crush ;  to  subdue ;  to  irat  down  sum- 
marily ;  to  quell ;  to  extinguish ;  to  put  an 
end  to;  as,  to  quoth  a  rebellion. 

Our  Joys  are  quastud,  our  hopes  are  blasted. 

Contritioo  b  apt  to  quash  or  allay  all  worldly  (frief. 

Bamra.'. 

8.  In  iato.  to  abate,  annul,  overthrow,  or 
make  void  from  inwafficiency.  or  for  other 
cause;  as.  to  quaah  an  indictment 

Qnaih  Hcwosh),  v.C  To  be  shaken  with  a 
noise;  to  make  the  noise  of  water  when 
pressed  or  shaken ;  to  squash.  '  Quatkii^ 
and  shaking.'    Ray. 

Qnaah  (kwosh),  n.  A  species  of  Cucurbita; 
a  B^iuash.    See  Sc^iash. 

Oaaai  (kwa'ai).  [K]  As  if;  in  a  manner. 
Tliis  word  is  sometimes  used  before  Eng- 


lish words  to  express  resemblance.  It 
generally  implies  that  what  it  qualifies  is  in 
some  .degree  fictitious  or  unreal,  or  only 
has  certain  features  of  what  it  professes 
to  be;  as,  a  quaiirargumjnxt,  that  which  re- 
sembles or  is  used  as  an  argument;  a  qwui- 
hiitorioal  account — Quan  contract^  in  law, 
an  act  which  has  not  the  strict  form  of 
a  contract,  but  has  yet  the  effect  of  it— 
Quasi  crime,  or  Qtuui  delict,  the  action  of 
one  doing  damage  or  evil  involuntarily.— 
Quati  entail,  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  granted, 
not  only  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  but  to  a 
man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body;  the  interest 
so  granted  not  being  properly  an  estate-tail. 

QoaBl-fiBe  (kwa'sl-fg).  n.  In  law,  an  estate 
gained  by  wrong.     wharUm. 

Quasimodo  (kwa8-i-m6'd6X  [L]  In  Rom. 
Cath.  calendar,  a  term  applied  to  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter :  so  called  because  the 
introit  for  that  dav  begins  with  the  words 
*Qua9i  modo,  genltl  infantes.' 

Qaaal-radlate  OEwa-si-ri'di-&t),  a.  In  bot 
slightly  radiate:  a  term  applied  to  the  heads 
of  some  composites,  whose  ray-florets  are 
small  and  inconspicuous. 

H realty  (kwi-sf-ryal-ti),  n.  In  law, 
which  are  fixed  in  contemplation  of 
realty  but  movable  in  themselves,  as 
heir-looms,  titie-deeds^  court-rolls,  Ac 
Wharton. 

Qaaal-tenant  (kwi-d-ten'antX  n.  In  law, 
an  undertenant  who  is  in  possession  at  the 
determination  of  an  original  lease,  and  is 
permitted  by  the  reversioner  to  hold  over. 
Wharton. 

Qaaal-tniBtee  (kw&'sl-trus-t6^,  n.  In  law, 
a  person  who  reaps  a  benefit  from  a  breach 
of  trust  and  so  becomes  answerable  as  a 
trustee.     Wharton. 

Qoatje  (kwas'Je).  n.  The  native  name  of 
the  brown  coati  or  coatimondi  (ilTotua  na- 
riea),  called  also  Narica.  It  is  a  very  amus- 
ing littie  animal,  and  possesses  singular 
powers  of  nose  and  lunb.  Called  also 
(iuaeeki.    See  Coati,  Nasua.    J.  O.  Wood. 

Qaass  Oe^*>X  n.  a  thin.  sour,  fermented 
liquor,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye 
or  barley  meal,  and  drunk  by  the  peasantiy 
of  Russia.    Written  also  Qwu. 

QnauatiO]l(kwas-&'shonXn.  ["Lquauatio, 
ouaieatumii,  from  otiOMO.  to  shake.  See 
QUASH.)  The  act  of  shaking;  concussion ; 
the  state  of  being  shaken.  'Continual  con- 
tusions, threshing,  and  quatmtionM.*  Qay- 
ton. 

Quastfa  (kwas1-aX  n.  [Flrom  Quosfy.  the 
name  of  a  negro  who  first  made  known  the 
medicinal  vir- 
tues of  one  of 
the  species.]  A 
genus  of  South 
American  tropi- 
cal plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees, 
nat  order  Sim- 
ambace».  The 
wood  of  two  spe- 
cies is  known  in 
commerce  by 
the  name  of 
Quassia;  O.  am- 
ara,  a  native  of 
Panama,  Vene- 
zuela, Ouiana. 
and  Northern 
Brazil,  a  small 
tree  with  hand- 
some crimson 
fiowers;  and  Q. 
exeelea{Picrcena 
exceUa,  LindleyX  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The 
latter  furnishes  the  lignum  qtuueiiB  of  the 
British  PiiarmacoTKBia:  it  is  a  tree  50  to  60 
feet  high,  something  like  an  ash,  having 
inconspicuous  greenish  flowers,  and  black 
shining  drupes  the  size  of  a  pea.  Both  kinds 
are  imported  in  billets,  and  are  inodorous, 
but  intensely  bitter,  eq>ecially  the  Jamaica 
quassia.  The  active  principle  has  been 
termed  quassin  or  quassite,  a  neutral  body 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  Quassia  is  a  pure 
and  simple  bitter,  possessing  marked  tonic 

Jtroperties.  It  is  generally  given  in  the 
orm  of  infusion.  An  infusion  of  ouassia 
sweetened  with  sugar  is  useful  to  destroy 
flies.  Q.  eo^Un  was  formerly  substituted 
bv  some  brewers  for  hops,  but  is  now  pro- 
hibited under  severe  penalties. 
Qnasiln,  Qnaslne  (kWasInX  n.  (Probably 
<^to^is9^)  ^^  bitter  principle  of  quassia 
{Qttmgia  or  Picrama  exeelea).  This  sub- 
stance crystallizes  from  aqueous  solutions 
in  very  small  white  prisms.    Its  taste  is  in- 


Quassia  aroara. 


tensely  bitter,  but  it  is  destitute  of 

It  is  scarcelv  soluble  in  coaunon 

slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  noare  ■*^?«>>'* 

in  alcohol    Written  also  Quamiin. 

Quassite  (kwaslt),  ft    Same  as 

Quatt  (kwotX  n.    A  pustule  or  pimple. 

I  have  rubb'd  this  young  fnai  ahnott  to  tke  aeaac 
and  he  grows  angry.  yw» 

Qoatt  (kwot),  V.L  pret  A  pp.  guattmd;  ppr. 
quatHng.  [A  form  of  quit,  quue,  quieL  ]  To 
satiate. 

To  the  stomach  qttaitid  with  daistles  all  dcfickta 
seenw  queasie.  Ij^. 

Qoat  (kwatX  a.    Quit;  tne ;  released  fnn. 

Also  used  as  a  verb.    [Scotch.] 
Qoata  (kw&'teX  tk    Same  as  Coaita  <wUcb 

see). 

Qoatoht  (kwachX  a.    Squat;  fUt 

It  b  like  a  barber's  chair.that  fits  all  btitteck^  ift«^ 
pin  buttock,  the  qmrntck  buttock,  the  ~ 
or  any  buttock. 


Same  aa  Quatos- 


OonalatiQg  of 


d^rees  of  kindred. 
Qoaterfion  (kwft'tto-foflX 

joU. 

Qnatem  (kwa'tdmX  a.    [L. 

each,  from  quatuor,  tour,  ] 

four;  fouriold;  growing  by  fours ; 

torn  leaves. 
QoatenuUT  (kwa-tte'na-ri).  n.    [L. 

narius,  from  quatuor,  four.]    The  iinmbcr 

four. 
The  objectioas  against  the  {. 

and  ternary  of  principles,  needed  not  Co  be  < 

so  much  against  the  doctrines  themselves. 

Qoatemary  (kwa-t6r'na-ri).  a.    \. 
Ing  of  four.— 2.  In  geelL  a  term  appUed  to 
the  strata  above  the  tertiary.    Oalled  alB» 
P&tt-tertiary  (which  see). 

The  contemporaneity  of  man  with  those 
animals  which  last  became  estinct.  Idk  coi 
neity  widi  the  reindeer  as  an  indigcnoas 
France  is  amply,  positively,  and  irreTocably  p€m*e 
bv  the  discovery  of  the  products  of  human  ludamj 
abundtotly  mixed  with  tne  remains  of  these  ■rriiiisl^. 
which  have  now  become  estinct  or  have  tminisnil. 
in  undisturbed  fiiattrnmry  beds  and  in  Che  oriidat  «f 
cave  deposits  which  have  never  been  disturbed 
SadkMtr,  translated  by  XkOJas. 

8.  In  ehem.  a  term  applied  to  tboae 

Sounds  which  contain  lour  elementa,  at 
brin.  Ac. 

Qaatemate  (kwa-tte'nitx  a.  CotuUaaf  ef 
lour.— •Quotomato  lettf,  one  that  mrnsitts  <tf 
four  leaflets. 

Qoatemate-iiliiiiate  (kwa-ter'nii-piii^v 
a.  In  frof.  pinnate,  with  the  irfnnsB ; 
in  fours. 

Qoatemlon  (kwa-tftr'ni-onX  n.    (L. 
nio,  ftom  auatuor,  four.]    1.  A  wtt^'mn^ 
or  body  of  four:  applied  to  peraooa  or  uIiml 
JTOton. 

He  put  Urn  In  prtson,  and  delivered  htaa  w  tarn 
fuaUrm«ns  of  soldiers.  Acts  si.  4 

8.  A  word  of  four  syllables;  a  quadrlnrlUUa 
'The  triads  and  quaUmiana  with  wUcfa  ha 
loaded  his  speech.'  Sir  W.  Scott— S.  A  tecs 
for  a  quantity  employed  in  a  method  of 
mathematical  investintion  discorered  aad 
developed  by  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton.  See  ei- 
tract 

A  QMatemi0M  b  the  quotient  of  two  vectors,  er  of 
two  directed  right  lines  in  space,  cooaidcred  as  de- 
pending on  a  svstem  of  ^iMir  Gttmutritmi  Elti 
and  as  expressiDle  bv  an  algebraical  symbol  of 
riM»niiaI Form.   Tne  science,  or  Caifulus, 


temittts,  is  a  new  mathematical  method 
foregoing  conception  of  a  fuattrniom  b 
and  symboUcaity  expressed,  and  b  applied  to ' 
classes  of  algebraical,  geometrical  and    phyirical 
questions,  so  as  to  discover  many  new  theorems,  aod 
to  arrive  at  the  solutioo  of  many  difficult  ptobtems. 

Quatenilon  (kwa-t^r'ni-onX  v.t    To  divide 
Into  quaternions,  files,  or  companlea. 

The  angeb  themselves  are  distinguisbed.  a»d  < 
temianea  io.U 


into  their  cflntjal  ptincedons 
rapies. 

Qoatemityt  (kwa-t^i^ni-tiX  n-    Hw  condi- 
tion of  maUng  up  the  number  four. 
quatemUy  of  ue  elements.'  Sir  T. 

Qiiateron(kwtt't«r-<)nX    See  Quadsooh. 

Qaaiorse  (ka-torz^  n.  [Fr..  fourteen.)  In 
the  game  of  piquet  the  four  aces.  Un^ 
queens,  knaves,  or  tens:  so  called  beoaoae 
each  quatorte  counts  fourteen  pointa. 

Qaatraln(kwofranorkI'trin),n.  (Fr.,fhoai 

ouatre,  L.  auatuor,  four.]   A  stansa  of  four 

lines  rhyming  alternately. 

I  have  chosen  to  write  my  poem  to  ftt^rmott,  or 
stanzas  of  four  in  alternate  rnjrroe.  because  I  haw 
ever  iudged  them'more  noble,  and  of  greater  <figBay 
for  toe  sound  and  number,  tlian  any  oth^  verse  !• 
use. 

Qaatre-conslxit  (kwft't^r-kuz-nX 

QCATER-COUSnr. 


Drydm 


Fite,  f&r,  fat,  ffll;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not.  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abtois;     y,  Sc  fsy. 


qUATREFOn. 


QnktraMllU-Ur-fall  oi 

«Dii/«iiata(L/i>ur-'  - 

A  plardogor  puial  < 


r,'l«r.(olll^n. 


__. linuUqaalrefalli^. . 

UMd  u  omuDflDti  In  tha  perpendlcaUr 
■tjis.  and  HimaUraM  In  Um  deo^Ued.  Tba 
ume  Duna  la  mlio  (iTen  to  flowen  and 
laiTaa  at  ilmlUr  lorm  caned  ai  onumenti 
on  mODldlui,  Ac  CaUed  abo  QuarUr- 
/sa— tlnttr.  toni'-leaTed  (ma;  *  (re- 

QutrO-dadmaiil  (kwat-i»4MI-m4-nl), 
n.  pi.    8ae  QDAUo-DBonfiiiL 

QMlttrcNWiito  (kwt-CrA-ctuiD'U).  n.  and  a. 

TIL  ftwCrs,  four,  and  emis.  a  bnnilrad.  Ut. 
lonrbuDdradth,  but  iu»d  far  foarl«a-huii- 
dredlh.1  InlJieJlQaarta,  a  tsmapplled  to 
Iha  itria  of  art  whloliprarKUsd  In  lulj  In 
Uu  tUteentta  oanturr,  cfiancterlud  bjhard- 
neaa  and  rigldltj  fn  manner,  and  poalUTe- 
D«H  In  colonring,  but  lUo  bj  ifohn«M  of 

Qlwtwn'(knfll-or}.n.  (L,  lonr.]  Inmurie, 
a  qnartat  (which  leeV 
(huiTil(m*).<il  [Aworda: 


1.  ^uabbeln,  ti 


guavtn  and  cncea  wUcb  an  ~C~ 
throwa  Into  the  playing  ol  It.'  -*■- 
.^dduoiL— J.  Ano£a«odmMnm     Qsua. 

a  entdut  or  tba  elghlb  of  a  lamUinTa. 
lliIftvanr(ki>k'T«r-tr).B.  Onatbrtqaaran; 

Qwr  (kS).  n.  [rormarly  written  alio  ktv. 
Arvtf,  froin  Ft.  fuai,  a  C*ltlc  ward;  Brat 
•».  W.  (Hu.  an  Inclonn.  ]  A  landing-place, 
niuall)'  conitiuetMl  o(  itiuM,  but  Kmetlniei 
of  wood,  Iron,  Ac.  along  a  line  of  coaat  or 
aHnrbaokor  round  a  harbour  or  dock,  at 
whlcb  naaala  are  loaded  and  unloaded;  a 
wbart.    Wrftlan  alao  Xiy. 

Qaaj  (kex  «  t     To  fnmUih  with  qnara. 

Qnv>C*<k^UX"-  Dntj  paid  tor  repaMng 
a  qaa<r,  or  for  Iha  oaa  of  a  qnaj:  qnar  dnaa; 

Qwir-lMTUl<U'btrthX».  Aloadluordla- 
chargJBg  bertb  for  a  ahlp  In  a  pnbuo  dock. 

Qwwlt  (kwU),  up.    QnaOed;  nbdnad. 

Spta-r. 
QoMWlll  (kwicbXn.  [Same  ai  ^Udt.  anui, 

in  tfuiuA-graiL  uDMA^nia.  or  quitk  In 

autctaet.1     A  tblck  bnab;  plot:  a  thorny 

thlokel     diMniati. 
Qoauht  (kwkh),  t.i.     (From  finet,  ai  In 

C'c^nirf,  qmekumL}    To  itlr;  to  moTa, 
QOKU, 
Qaauibj  rkwtch'l),  a.    [Sea  QtrucB.  n. 
>.i]    1.  ShaUng;  moTlng,  yielding,  or  El 


QnMn  (kwtaX  n.     [A  Sai.  eutn, 

BaaQiTmr]   A  worthlaaa  womaL . 

a  atnimpeL     "Tbe  flannting.  aitraTagant 
ftuan.'    Sli4Tidan. 


hitenttonal  dtiraapect ;  aa,  aatordy  ffuaon; 
a  tbrlTlng  suaon.  The  form  ^iiiM  ti  alao 
conmiOD  En  Beotland. 

Qa««ltlT<kwfil-U),a^  In  a  qneaay  man- 
ner: with  aqneamluir — 


Tbe  Mate  of 


.-iAS 

_  ._..  ofortabla 
foatlngi :  hence,  raqulilnc  to  be  dellcalelr 
bandied;  tlckllib;  nloa,  'AfUMiyqnaaUon- 


QosbBO-oaklk 


fUMiv  qnaatlon. 

(kwi-botflki  B.   QurauoIM, 

oak  Died  for  ablp-bnlldlng  and  for  other 

(nMlIt  (kwicbl.  ■.!  (A  form  of  avtatJt.  to 
lUr.l    'fo  ibrink;  to  fllKch;  to  wllca- 

be  KQUHEed  upan  ttc  «lur  ot  l>kijia.  wfthout  u 

QoMn  (lortn),  n.  [A  Sax  tittn,  a  woman ; 
cog.  Goth,  qvtfu,  gietae,  a  woman ;  IcaL 
kvdn,  a  wife,  tona,  a  woman,  Dan.  qvindt,  a 
woman,  toiM,  a  wife;  O.H.U.  qtuna,  a  wo- 
man; Ir-  and  QaeL  cainw,  Or.  gvni,  Bkr. 

ll  oen).  lo  produce.  See  Km.)  L  Tbe  con- 
tort oif  a  Una. -£  A  woman  wlio  i>  tbe  tov- 
eralgn  of  a  Idngdom ;  a  lemaM  aoverelgn. — 
Qum  eantort,  tba  wUa  of  a  king. — Qu«n 
ineofftT,  tba  widow  of  a  dacaaaad  king.  — 
Qtwm  mofAer,  a  queen  dowager  who  la  ajao 
mother  of  the  reJcningaovaralgn.— Qriaen'f 
BngKA.  SeennderKnia.— (fii«n't«iif<niii. 
See  under  Bvn>BMCK— Quian'r  matngtr. 

See  nnder  Unsuron S.  Tbe  aoveralgn 

ol  a  awann  ot  baaa,  or  the  famale  of  tbe 
blre.  See  QunM-BKB.  —  4.  Pif.  a  female 
who  la  cUaf  or  pra-amlnant  among  olhan; 
one  who  pnatde*;  a^  eiiun  ol  beauty; 
guttn  of  Ion;  ftHm  M  Hay  (aee  UaT- 
qoUKX  — S.  A  eard  m  wbtcli  a  queen  b  de- 
pleted—&  In  eJUH.  tbe  moat  powerful  of 
all  tha  pteoea  In  a  aet  at  chaw  men,  and, 
after  tbe  king,  the  moat  Impoitant— 7.  In 
aloMiv.  a  elate  I  feet  long  andl  bet  wld& — 
Owtnq^l&etiuiKleMtneadaw-aweet,  aplaot 
ol  the  genua  Splnaa,  the  8:  OTMorio,  Unn.— 
Qwen  of  IHt  rrairia,Spiraa  Mata. 
OaMB(kwSn},>.L  To  playtbeqaaen;  to 
aeitbepartorcbajaclerof  aqneen:  wlthU. 


QUMtt-ApplS  (kwtn'ap-lXn.  AqMclnof 
apple,  probably  ao  diailngulibed  In  compli- 
ment to  Qneen  EUiabetta. 


qiM«n-1)M  (kwin^X  n.    The  aorenign  ol 
a  awann  of  beea.  tbe  only  toUy-daTeloped 

and    proUfbi 


and 


qneen  la  tba 

Ure,  and  her  (^eoi.twE. 

tlon  conuta  In  laying  tbe  egn  for  the 
eraaae  ol  tbe  popolauoa  of  tbe  hire— I 

queen  not  nutrequently  layi  300  ^ga  I 

A,  Ft,  ton;      ng,  riiv;     >H,  littu;  tb,  (I 


QHMidoran  Awtn'kratt),  n.  Croft  or  akUl 
In  policy  on  tbe  part  of  a  qneen. 

EHtabvtfl  thovH  much  rwMm^  tn  procwing 

QdMa-dowBCU'  (kwln-dotfa-JtrX  n.  See 
under  QDnK, 

QnMn-|Old  (kwCn'iAldX n.  Aioyal  duty 
or  rarenue  once  belon^ng  to  eveiT  quatD 
of  England  during  her  marriage  Mlheklng. 

QBMllIIOOd  (InrtDlind),  n.  The  itate  or 
rank  of  a  qneen ;  the  qualltr  or  cbaraoler 
beooming  a  queen.  'And  with  all  fraea  of 
— -imanhood  and  fueenAood  aniwerM  him-' 
_  nnyttn. 

tfaatmias  (k'ln'tDg),  n.    A  ipcelea  ot  win-. 


QnM&'i-wara(lEwlnrwir),(t.  Olaiad  earth' 

OaJMn'»'rallow(kweni>aI-U)X'>'  Tbeyel' 
low  anb-tulpbata  ot  nurouir;  the  tnrbllli 

(lnMn-tniH(kwintnuXn.  Atniaatramad 
wltb  queenpoata 

QnMn-woM  (kwln'wndXn. 
llmea  giiaD  to  wooda  of  the  _  .._ 
coooa-wDod  character.  Imported  irom  ine 
BraiiU.     IFeole- 

Qtl»«r{kw8r),«.  [Frobabty  from  L.O.  fiMT, 
fueer,  acrcea;  u.  ijueer,  fver,  oblique, 
-.1- L  ^fii^ac^  quarkopf, ' —  --.i-_i 


teUow.] 

liar;  droU;  wblm- 

<  of  anaplclDua,  doubtful  In  point  of 


Beharlng  or  appearing  otbsrwlae  than  li 
uaoal  or  nonual;  odd:  dnanlar;  droU;  wl 
ileal;  quaint   In  colloquial  nie  It  baa  o 

.,. . ■■-■—,  doubtful  In  poln. 

tw.' SpteUUir.  "(Jai 

QOMItall  (kwir-lBb;  "^  "' 

rather  alnguUr  or  n 


...  alnguUr 

nltj'(kwi „ 

ddit}/.  ]    Qneemeei 


[IfonBBd  on  type 


QOMIlJ  (kwirllX  adv.    In  ■  quHr,  odd,  or 

QnMniaBi  (kwtc'DU).  n.  The  >tal»  or  qni- 
litf  of  baliigqiwer;  oddity;  ■lagatailty;  pir- 
UcuUrlUr. 

QUMtt  (kwM>  >.  Ths  wtngion  or  irDod- 
pltMiu  (CToliinM  jHiJuinftut):  Uia  duhil, 

<nmi-mMldMn  (kwez'iiud-uiiX  n.  [Fr. 
^^■B '  madaitu.  |  Th«  culiH  -  mmdAm,  m 
FMneh  luvoulle  peu.    Sir  W.  Seott. 

" — '~'' f  (kvBiitX  pp.  of  guefuA.  Qiunched; 

t  QnalllU^I  a.     Sum  u  Quaint 
r.—Qvtial  tleet,  qomlntly  or  oddly 


,  iiiffocftte,  ci»ke,  t 


lUtlM,fn.    Quaint 

US>>a),ii.trA,8u. 

0.  qnaui,  to  itifle,  i 
mrat,  TBI;  Icsl  kt^Ja,  i 
to  torment  From  ' 
quaiL]    l.t  To  UU. 

S.  To  mbdnfl ;  to  canu  to  ceue 
u  to  fwU   in  inEar»ct[on  o 

'AppoinUd  .  .  .  toqtitU  ledltit 

multi.'  AUtrtury.—a.  To  quiet:  to  mlUy; 
to  ndnc«  to  peace  or  Inictloa ;  to  lubdue , 
B^  to  quell  tha  tumult  of  tba  iouL 

Eic  biuT  hu  been  t^aSi  Z^/'lUm. 


,      ..,.         It  Murder.     "Tha  guUt 

of  onr  greit  futU.'    Shai.  —  i.  Power  or 
1  ol  quelung  or  labdulitg.    [Kue  ud 


poetduL] 
QlUllt(kwel),  V. 


£.  To   be  iDbdued:   to  sbste.     -Wlater-i 

wratb  TWRltLH  to  mieU/    Sptnaer. 
Qiuller  (kwel'«r),  ti.    Oae  thst  qnelli ;  one 

tbat  cnub«  or  tubduH.  ■  QueUtr  ol  StUa.' 

MilUn. 
QnelllOt  (kwfll'1-fl).  n.     [Sp.  caello  (pron. 

liwel'yo);  L.«Uum,aneck.]    AruSIottbe 


(kelk'ihdE}.  n.    [Fr.,K>iae- 

Qaamal  Onr^mX  e.  t  [A.  3u.  catman,  from 
cinnun.  lo  come.)  To  pleue;  to  gait:  to 
BL     '  Such  merrtnuke  holy  ulnts  doth 

QIUIIiwraIt<liwem'rnl),  a.    capable  of  be- 
ing pleued;  placable.     WvMm. 
Qne&Oh  (kweoih).  D.t.     [A.  Sai.  cuenoin, 

aiUngnl&h;  to  put  oat;  bm,  to  qtttiieA  flune. 
•  £re  our  blood  iliBll  qufiuA  that  Are.' Skat. 
£.  To  allay  or  eitlngoUb;  to  ilake;  aa,  to 
fiiewA  ttilnt.— S.  To  lappraaa;  to  itMe;  to 
check;  to  reproi;  ai,  to  gMncA  a  paialon 
or  amotion. 

will  rwt  tke  ^da  o/hrr  \nlmaj.      SMtt. 

QbbiicIi  ftwenah).B.  f 
£.  To  lota  teal;  to  o 


QlMnoliaUs  (kweath'a-M),  a.  capable  ot 
being  queocbad  or  eiUnKulahed. 

Qaailiih-aokl  (kwenablidl),  n.  Tbat  wUcb 
qnenchei  araitlnculihea  Are:  applied  flgur- 
atlrely  to  a  cold,  tiearileai  proleaaor  of  re- 


st (kweoBb'tr).  n.  One  >)io  or  tbat 
irblchqaeQctieflDrexungnlibei;  ■pacifically 
and  collDgnlaUy.  that  irlilch  allaya  thlnt. 
'A  Erlever    and  quencher  of   the   Bpliit.' 


QotnobltW  (kvenalilea), 

be  qnonched  or  reprweed; 

aa,  quenehlet$  flm  or  tory.     '  Ooce  Uadlec 

qmnehUaa  eTermon.'    wron. 
jfrtlilTlltlllr  (kweDih'fat'U},ad>.     Id 


That  cannot 
:tlogiilihab1e; 
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SoeroetliL  (kv^r'Kt-tn),  n      .  ._.    . 

deriied  from  quercitiin  (which  aea)  by  Lun 

action  of  mineral  acida. 
(hurdtumle  (kwAr-d-tan'lk).  a.    Same  aa 

<Merclt«(kwir'altln.  (C,H„0(.)  A  aac- 
charine  aubstauce  derived  from  acoma.  It 
belong*  to  the  group  o(  the  •taichea. 

OnerdtTlU  (kwei'dt-rlni  n.  (CbB-Ou.) 
The  colDurlng  principle  of  qnarcttron  bark. 

Qaerdtron  (kwtr'ilt-ninV  n.  [L.  gturcM, 
an  oak,  and  eUrve,  the  dtroD-tree.r  1.  The 
Quereut  eoeeinea,  var.  tinctoria  (black  oak 
or  dyer')  oak),  whkh  growa  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  and  weat  to  the  HlailialppL  It 
Inquentty  attsina  the  b^ght  of  TO  or  SO 
feet,  and  la  one  of  the  largeM  tnet  of  the 
Anuilcan  f  oreata. —i.  The  bark  of  the  abore- 
named  American  oak.  a  blghly  Talaabia  dye- 
ituff.  Tha  name  li  alio  gtven  to  the  colour- 
ing prlociplc  of  tblt  <be-BtuO.  It  fotmi 
email  pale  yellow  apan^ea.  ha*  a  faint  acid 
reaction,  li  pretty  aoluue  In  alcohol,  hardly 

alum  develop*  from  It,  by  doinea,  a  bean- 
UttU  yeUow  dye.     I7re. 
QuarooE  (kwCr'ku*),  n.    p!,.,  an  oak.]    A 
genu*  of  treea  lacludlng  niai^  apecle^  and 
prodndng  the  vuriooi  ktadi  of  timber  called 

Qu»r*ia,t  Qnerelat  (kwariia,  kwe'rii). n. 

[L  querela;  Pr.  ^ufreU^,  a  complaint  Sec 
I^UARREL.]  A  complaint  to  a  court  See 
AUDITA  QoEHELA,  and  Duplex  t/uereOa  oo- 

QaSTent  (kwS'rantX  n.    IL.  ^uernu,  ^m. 

plainant;  aplalutiO.'   (&are.I 

Qaerent  (kwfrent),  n.  [L.  quarmt,  qua- 
rentit,  ppr  of  quaro.  to  lnquli«.]  An  In- 
quirer.    Aubreif.    (Kare.l 

Qll«rlinOIllDIU(kwer-l-Dia'nl-ua),a.  [L.71U- 

elaln.  See  QirARREL.)  Complalidiig;  queru- 
iti*;  apt  to  compiaio. 
Qn  wHtti  nn  i  nTi«ly  (kwer-1-nia'nl-u*.ll),  adv- 

Ina  querlmoulou*  martoer;  with  complaint; 

nuerulouily.      'Moat  querimoniimilu  con- 

Uving.-Sir  J.  Denkam. 
Qnailnioiilonaneu  (kwer-i-mCal-ua-iietXa. 

The  quality  of  being  querlmoolou*;  dlipo- 

sltlon  to  complain ;  a  complaining  temper. 
Quertmony t  (kwei'l-mo-nl),  n.  [SaetJuKu- 

aoNloCB.J     A  complaint;  a  complaining. 

■Hlebruther-sdailyqumnionii.'    floU. 
QoBrlst  ( kwer'lit ).  n.     [From  L  quant,  to 

Inquire.}    One  who  inquire*  or  aaka  quea- 


(hi«rkt( 
Qparken 


fliMTlen.  to  twirl]  To  twit 


I  cord,  thread,  or 


rope.    [AmericaiL] 
Qoam  QcwtTBl  iL    [A.  Hai.  aa/rn,  a 
cog,  D.  kweem,  IreL  kvem,  Dan.  q 


GrlDdinff  wiih  Ut?  Quem. 

root  meaning  to  grind,  aame  ■■  In  eoml  A 
atone  hand-mill  tor  grinding  grain.  The 
moat  uBQal  form  cosaUtaof  two  circular  flat 
atone*,  tha  upper  one  pienad  In  Uie  nntn, 
and  reTolvingoD  a  wooden  or  metal  plnln- 
lertod  tn  the  lower.   In  uatnctheqnonlhe 


central  opening,  while  with  the  < 

nHier  atone  It  reralved  by  mean*  01  a 
inaerted  in  a  email  opening  near  Uu  m 


Qoarpa  (kwtr'pOL  n.    [Bp  ciwf^e.  tlu 
body;  I.  arrjmi;  Bp  en  eiurpod*  -—<-- 
half  droaed,  hadng  oo  a  itairt  o 
waiitooat  or  garment  cloar  ''  '^ 
Died  on^  In  the  phiate  n 
cueivo,  aunlfying  in  aclaaeurveawiinoaaa 
cloak ;  wSen  tald  of  a  woman  It  meuit  wltb- 
out  a  acarf.    Somethnet  written  Oui>7». 
Boj,  lOTclukiuidra^JeT;  Ir  fin  Dot  a  mii1«i^  c^ 

Qnerqnednlk  (kw«r-kw«'d<k-la),  n.     ri..  a 
kind  ot  dnck.  ]    The  teala.  a  genna  ot  duda 


■tairt  oiilj.1    A 


ld»>,co.  „  

cMBoa),  the  garpmay  (Q.  eireiakand  o 

ipeciea  The  bTno-wlnged  teal  ol  America 
la  the  g.  duean. 

Qoerqiiwliile  (kwtr'kwi-dlilX  ■.  [L.  amtr- 
quedvla.']  A  water-biid  of  the  geiuia  Qwar- 
quadula ;  aometimea  tpecMcallj  upUed  tu 
the  pin-tailed  dnck  (Q.  or  DajUa  at-'-'' 

Qnenonr.t  n.    A  qtunler;  c ■■ 

QtiertllantUI  (kwer-O-len'ahal),  a.  Hatlni 
a  tendency  to  qnemlonaneu ;  qDenlona. 
[Bare.] 


Qneruloag  (kwelMt-lnaX  a.  (I.  fiwmju 
Irom  fueror,  to  complain.  See  QUABrnML] 
l.t  Qsairelaome,     ■  Warlike,  ready  to  Igfat. 

nrulout.  and  mlaehieToo*.'     BcUmnd.  — 
^mpMnlng  or  habitually  contplntbtag ; 

'  The  eompliinta  ot  the  qutniiaaM.'  f  inin 
'A  qutnaiMt,  lealDDi,  txaetlBg  fOBdnaH.* 
Uaeaubtt/.—i,  Expnulng  eomplabit:  aa.  a 
qucmleiu  tone  of  mice.— BTB.Oomplilolng. 
bawaUlu,  hunentlDg.  whining.  maoBing, 

Qoemloni^  (kwer'O 


Qoeiy  ikwl 


ling  quaraloni;   dlipoeltlot 
V  ua  habit  or  pracnce  of  i 


2.  The  matt  or  aign  of  Interrogation  (T).  need 
to  Indicate  that  the  tentenoe  preeedlog  tl  k 
a  qneatioD ;  naed  alio  to  eipreaa  a  donbt. 
Qairr  (kwe'rii  i.i  put  *  pp.  qumtd;  pft. 

qutrytnj.  1.  To  a*k  a  qaeaflon  or  qneatlona 


Qa«i7  (kwffri),  e.i,     1 
ing ;  to  Inqnlre  or  aik 

£.  To  examine  by  qui 
penon.     ffayten.  —  3.  .To  dt 


aatlrau  the  tact 
d'  bt  rf'"'^* 
utolhatniUot; 


OnMnl  (kwfa).  e.t     To  aeanh  after;  la 

look  for     JTiUon. 

Qoeit  {kweMl  n.  [O  Fr.  «uae*.  Hod.  Tt 
quJte,  from  L  ^tuEtttui,  troDi  fiaarn  I* 
■eek  (whence  qvaHen,  qutty,  in^mtit.  Acl 
1.  The  act  o(  aeeklng:  aearch;  aa,  to  ton  la 
ouaft  of  game;  to  go  in  f««tf  of  a  loeteUM. 
in  o«Ml  ol  nroporty,  *c.  Hence  —  I.  Pbi- 
■nlt;  inlt  'CeateyuorfuciCof  lore'  StaA. 
'  Ceate  not  from  year  qUfOl  until  yoa  Bad.' 
Tim^KDii.— l  Bearchera.  coUeotlTcly. 


FUe.  titr,  lat,  fill; 


pine,  pin;       ntkto.  not,  mave;      tOb^  tab.  bull:       oa  pound;       U,Be.al 


iwiuf,  the  eipsdlUon  In  which  ■ 
■     -'  -hleh  h«  wu 


knlaht  wu  snslgtd  uid  whli 
dbllitd  to  pOTtorm.     Setiutr, 
QBMt  (kwBUh  r.i.     1.  To  go  In 


b^glng.     [Ran, 


}r  Inaniry.     '  Woald  hs  htd 
.rn«.-    A  JowR-iTogo 


QoMtantt  (kwM'Unt),  m.   [aMQvsn.i 

A  cindldUa;   »  M«ku  at  an^  object;   k 


— t  A  dog  employed  to 

'Htlgmtlon.  'Bm 
,  1.  An  EolarTogAtloii ;  the  putUng 
<^  inqnirlu;  u,  Co  BEvnIna  by  auaitfum  ud 
uuwer  — £  That  which  ii  aJied;  u  la- 
qglryi  >  qncrr :  u,  wbit  nuMioii  did  yon 
ukT— 3.  Inquiry;  diiquliltlon;  dlmmlon. 

4,  Tha  uibjeet  or  nutter  of  eumlnitlon  or 
laTeitigmtl(Hi:lhelhemaaflnqulrr:ainMtar 
dUcnued  or  miide  the  lublact  ol  diiquliltlDn. 
■AnTlhlnj,  howererfontgntoOiemMtuni.' 
WaUrkmL—i  DtipaMarinblBctol debate; 
a  polnC  ol  doubt  or  dUBcDlty. 

lBKl('IludllHicnab<>iit[HrtriUi(,  Jotuiffi-ij. 
ADoubt:  controreny: dlipnia;  aigttaeitocT 


qitiy.    'Re  that  xm 
nbbery.'  Shak.—%.Ei 

or  the  imdleat' ' 

under  cnmloal 
eonteoloD. 


ftl  CoDverutlon :  qwech;  talk, 
Wa  >0I  ban  Hni  tmiU-i  irilh  Uia  (bipherd.  Slut. 
10.  In  lagie,  ■  pnpoallJDn,  or  that  which  !• 
to  ba  euabtUwd  a*  a  oonelukm,  itated  1:7 
way  at  tDteiTOffatliHL— QueiKon/  an  ei- 

mbMiIIn.  DManbig  that  the  panon  HKaUng 
li  wandering  away  from  the  labbict  ander 
eonilderatlon  or  dlamuloa,  and  recalling 
Mb  to  It.  It  It  alao  Died  to  aiprtM  donbl 
a*  to  tha  corractnen  ai  what  a  qiatker  l» 

Srlng.  ^Btggine  UU  qiuMm.  iiaomlng 
ttwnt  prtiiu ;  laldiw  tor  granted.  —  In 
«HUN«,  In  debate;  In  the  coone  of  ai- 
amlnitten  ot  dlicuiilon;  betaig  at  preient 
dealt  wMi  at.  the  matter  or  point  111  7TVI- 
Mon.— To  call  JnfUMCwn,  to  doubt;  to  ebal- 


IJDlriDgCO 


qf  qMotion,  donbtleu 

qf  ihi  jutitim,  not  worthy  of 


A(  jtuitiim,  not  worthy  o 
ulJaratlon;  aottobethoi„ 
—Leuamg  qvaivm,  ana  which  li »  put  u 
to  ihow  the  uuwer  which  li  daiirad,  and 
tlin)  lo  lead  and  prepare  the  way  tor  Iti 
being  glien.~-/Veri«ii  gualiim,  iapariia- 
mmlary  jmetiet,  the  queiUon  whether  a 
mte  thai]  be  come  to  on  the  naln  Iuub  or 
Bo.  bronght  forward  before  the  main  or  real 
tfuitlon  la  put  by  tlM  ipealur.  nod  for  tha 
purpoaa  of  aToldln^  It  the  molatlon  la  In 
ttie  negMm  tha  patt[i«  of  thU  qaeitlon. 
Hie  motion  li  In  uw  (om.  'that  the  qiiet- 


QUMtloil  (kwett'yun),  v.t    1.  To  Inquire  al 
rogatorlei;  at.  to  giudiona  wltnen.— £.Io 


tided,  hi*  prudence  guedumid.  and  bla  per- 
■ondeiplKd.-  SoulJt.— 4  TocalllnqueitTon; 
lo  challenge;  to  Uke  exception  lo;  a^to 
fiiuf inn  an  exarciie  ot  prerDgiUva. 


k,  luteTTOgate,  catechlae,  donbt, 


>f  belog  que) 
n  Beaming  to 


£.  liable  to  qneition;  nuplcloni;  doabtfDl; 
uncertain;  dliputabia;  ai.  the  deed  la  ot 

fiuiIionaUi  authority;  bl*TaraeItyi■flUI^ 


uncertain,  doubtful,  iniplcioua. 
QoeiUcautblaiiMi  (kweafynn-a-bl-BM),  n. 

The  qualltT  or  itate  of  being  queilloDable. 

doubtfal.  or  lutnlclou). 
(toBitloiimbly  (kweit'yan-a-bU),  adti.    In  a 

qoeitlouable  mauaer;  doubtfully;  aa,  thli 

la  but  qut$licmably  accurate. 
QOMtUnaiT  (kweat'ynn-B-rlY    a.      In- 
quiring;  aaking  quatttoiii,     'viuitiimary 

epiitlea.'    Fopi. 
QneiUonM]'  (fcweit'yun-a-il),  n.     [See 

qu^A.)     An  Itinerant  pedler  of  hidul- 

gencea  or  rellca.    Sir  W.  Sa.it 
QOMtlOIMr  (fcweafyun-«r},  n.     One  that 

aiki  qaalloni;  an  Inquirer.     'Haa  little 

time  for  idle  ovufipneri.'    fennyjon. 
DOMttonlst  (liweit'yaD-ltt).  n.    1.  A  qneat- 

Al  hlA  bdDg  ft  KhbOl-bOT  ha  wu  ui  «vhr  futft 


andidate  tor  honou 


Dne>im«ii,<  QDMbnoncar  t  (kweit'nan 
kweal'mnrw-giri n.  1.  Onehavlnapowerti 
make  legal  Inquiry ;  ae,  ipecKlcally,  In  iHt 
tato.  (a)  a  penon  choaen  to  Inquire  intt 
abuiei  and  mlidemeanonn,  eipeclally  locI 
ai  t«Ut*  to  welchta  and  meaanrei.  (A)  I 
collector  of  paiiih  ratei.  <e)  A  church 
warden  or  aiiUtaDt  to  a  churchwarden 


^ejfmonwn,  and  leading  Jurota  at  com- 
mand.'   BacBo. 

Qiiastor  Qiwe^toT).  m.  [L.  funtor.  Sae 
tjum.l  Th«nameotc«rtalumaglitrataao( 
ancient  Koma  whoa*  chief  olBc«  waa  the 
managonant  ot  (he  public  treanre ;  a  re- 
calvar  of  taiat.  trflnile.  Ao.  Qoaiton  ac- 
companlod  tta  prorlndai  goremoraandre- 


ODMtolrtt  <kweBt'i1rt),  n.  IQuttUr,  with 
tarn,  -ttt,]  A  petaon  who  goaa  In  qneat  ol 
another.  '  Peculiar,'  laja  Narea.  '  I  balien. 


ouEfiCvni.  to  icelLJ     BtudloiLI  of 

ry  (kwe^ta-a-riV  n.   Oh  employed 

tpTQllU    Jer.  iTa-  '- 


pmllt.     Sir 


W^ 


EroHL]  In  2av,  land  which  doea  not  de 
y  hereditary  right,  but  Is  acquired  by 
own  labour  and  Indunlry. 
Qneu  {kfi),  .L     [I^.,  tail,  from  L.  cat 


OueUMi  (kHil).  >.  In  Acr.  tailed. ~Z>oui(> 
funiei^  having  a  double  tail,  aa  a  liOD.  Such 
a  tail  la  not  untrequently  placed  aaltlra. 

Qyiey  (kwa  or  kwy),  n.  [IceL  ktlga.  Sw. 
juifro,  a  quay,!  A  young  cow  or  heifer;  a 
cow  that  haa  not  ycE  had  a  calf.    (Scotch.] 

Qolb  (k'lb), 'L  (V.  cAuiji,  a  flirt,  a  quirk. 
^/viA.  a  quick  coune  or  turn;  a  form  o(^^) 


Qnlbbl*  (kolbl).  n.  [Afreq.otgua.^iri.1 
I.  A  Btiirt  or  turn  from  the  point  in  quea- 
tlon,  or  from  plain  (ruth;  an  evailon;  a 


t-  A  pun:  a  low  conceit.     'Puna  and  juib- 

Qulbbla  (kwlbl).  e.i  pret.  <k  pp.  vuifrUtd; 

Epr.  guiMlinir.  t.  To  evade  Ihe  point  In  quea- 
on.  or  plain  truth,  by  arlince.  play  upon 
wordi,  or  any  conceit;  to  trifle  tn  wtumant 

Qulbtiler  (kitib'UrX  ■>•  1-  One  who  qulb- 
blei;  one  who  evadei  plain  truth  by  trUHiu 
artincei,  plBj' upon  worda.ot  the  like. —i.  A 


dead.'  3  TIm.iv.  1.'  ClQ  thli  » 


Uvellneu  or  ■nrighUlneu;  prompt;  ready; 
lively;  iprlEhlly;  nimble;  briik.  'Voubava 
n  'TUu-.^  Wit.      Shak 


3.  Speedy;  hatty;  iwltt;  done  or  occurring 
la  a  abort  time;  aa,  a  0bic4r  return  of  proAta- 


(.  Ferceptiva  In  a  high  degree;  aeuBltlre; 
liencOi  ticltable;  reiUeH;  paulonite. 


&  Fngnant;  with  child;  ipeclflcaily  aaid  ol 
a  pregnant  woman  when  the  motion  of  the 
fetnalilelt.  '  Jaqnenetta  that  i>  guurk  by 
him.'    Stat.— T.  neih;  ihaip;  bracing. 

Sin.  Speedy,  eipedltiona,  twift,  rapid.hatty. 

Crompt.  rtttdy.  actlYe,  brlik,  nimble,  agile, 
vely.  ijHdghlly. 
Qolck  <k<rik),  ode     1.  In  a  quick  muinar; 
nimb^;  with  celerity;  rapidly;  with  haite: 
apeedlly;  without  delay;  as.  run  quick;  be 


Qolek  (kwlk>.  n.     l.t  A  livhiganlmaL 

■L  With  Uu:  the  living  fleth;  aenalble  parte; 
hence,  fie.  that  which  la  luicaptlbia  of  or 
cauaei  lieen  feeling;  ai,  penetraling  to  (Ai 


th.Bo.loet;     g,fo;     ],>>b;      b,  rr.  Ion;      ng,  div;      ih,  (ten;  th,  (Un;     w,  vig;    wh,  HiU(;    lb,  ai 


QOMTly  <kwii^X  adv.    In  ■  queer,  odd,  or 

QoBamsu  (kw^r'aea},  n.    The  lUts  or  qnft- 
litj  of  being  queer;  odditj;  iLngiiJuKj;  per- 

QOMtt  (Witt),  ».    The  ringdove  or  wood- 
pigeoa  (CnlumiafXttuiiiAut):  the  ouatut 
ttOMl-IIUUUHIl  (kw£i'nud-a~>   -      "^ 


_  _.      Bune  u  Quaint. 

..■^Queial  elect,  quslntlf  or  odd]; 

yuifiHvJlft.f  **     QiulntneiB.     fAau^er. 

<hwll(kiral},i.(.  [A.au.ci«Han.tokUlicog. 
DiuL  onzK,  to  •UHe.  inlTocile,  choke,  tor- 
Burnt,  wex\l<xLtvelJa,Syi.qvia}a.0.qtUUen, 
to  torment.  FTom  ume  root  coma  to 
quaiLi    l.lTokllL 

u,  to  qvell   en  IneurrecUon  or  ta 
'Appointed  ,  .  s  to*pieU  Mdltloni  e 
nuti.'    AtterbuTii.—i.  Toqulet;  to 
to  reduce  to  pe*ce  or  Inutlon :  to  atmuiw , 
■B,  to  quell  the  tumnlt  of  the  iool. 

Stn.  To  lubdue,  cnuh,  orerpower,  put 
down,  qtllet.  all*;,  cilm. 
QiiBll  (nel).  1.  I.|  Murder,  'The  gnilt 
Dt  onr  great  meU.'  Slak.  —  1.  Pover  or 
meint  ot  quelling  or  •ubdulug.  [Bare  and 
poetluL] 


wrath  beslnR  to  oiwU.'    Svtjiaer, 

Qil*ll«r  (kwer«r),  fi.  One  that  quelli ;  one 
tbat  craibet  or  labduea,  'QiuUeror  Satan.' 
MilUn. 

Qnalllot  (kwfll'l-flX  n.  rsp.  ei«ao  {pron. 
liwel'ya);I..«Uum,aneck.]  Aruffforthe 
neck.    k^iHwm. 

QiiBlqiiB-Chow  (kelk'iMli),  n.    [Fr.,  lamc- 

^blng]    A  trine:  tUckahaw.     Donne. 

QunnuitftweinXe.  t  [A.Sai.  caiman,  Irom 
caiman,  to  come.]  To  pleaH;  to  imtj  to 
flt  '  Soch  mentmalra  holjr  nlnta  dolh 
ouente.*    Speneer^ 

QiMniafali  (kwim'tnl),  a.  Capibla  of  be- 
ing pleuad;  placable.     WieUifft. 

Qnimih  (kwenata),  d.E.  [A.  Sox.  euenan, 
ooMMOn,  to  quench,  to  extlngnlib.]  1.  To 
extlngnlih:  to  put  out;  ai,  to  qtitnoA  flame. 
'  Bn  onr  blood  ihall  qaeimh  that  Are. '  S/iat. 


QnMICll(kwenth),e,i  i.  To  bseitlnguiitaed; 
U  «  out.  *tn  never  gtidiieAtn^rflre-'  Siak- 
£,  To  low  ual;  to  cool;  to  baoome  cooL 


Qnmelubls  (kweiub'B-m).  c 

beJug  quenched  or  eil' — '-^ 


QtUtLch-OOkl  (kwauth'kdl),  n.     That  which 

*"' "TMlihei  Ore:  applied  flgur- 

,hearileu  profeMor  of  rC' 


Capable  i 
applied  fit 


QaaaclMr  (kwcnah'Ar).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  quencheaorextingaliheB;  apecJflcally 
and  colloquially,  that  which  aUaya  tfalnt 
'A  griever   and  rjumcAfr  ol   the   Spirit' 

ppbltc  wliErcu  ■<  muS  Ti»nr  tnke  a 


a,  quenehieea  lira  or  furr.     '  Once  Id 


of  being  queni^ 

Rtanoiima-tr 


■  (kwenahleo-nei).  it.   State 


adlatalf. 


fi94 


(kw6faet-ln),  n      ..  

derived  from  quercitrln  (which  Bee)  hf 
action  of  mineral  acidi. 

(taerdtaimie  (kwto-il-tanlk).  a.    Same  aa 

QuerdM  (kw^r-altX  n.    (CjHkO*)    A  lac- 


belooAB  to  the  group  of  1 

Qnerdtnn  (kwir-ilt-rin 

The  colouiltw  principle  < 


C^H_0^) 
..  , — cttion  bark, 
a  n.     IL.  qtm 

.  ..  .   .  .  itroa-trec.  ]   1. 

QHereiu  eoecinea,  vor.  tittctoria  (black  oak 
or  d/er'a  oak),  which  growa  from  Canada  to 
aeorgla.  and  weat  to  the  Miailuippt  It 
frequantlj  attaint  the  height  of  70  or  SO 
*— '  --'  ' ■  the  Urgeat  Iroeaor  the 


<Dg  principle  of  thla  dje-atull.  It  formB 
amalt  pale  yellow  ipanglea,  hat  a  faint  add 
reaction,  it  pretty  aoluhle  In  alcohol,  hardly 
in  ether,  and  little  in  water.  Solution  of 
alum  devetopa  from  It,  by  dwreei.  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  dye.  Ure. 
QnarcuB  (kwte'kna),  n.  [L.,  an  oak.)  A 
genua  of  Ireet  Including  many  apede^  and 
produdng  tlie  voriont  kCidaot  timber  called 

Querela,)  (liurelel  (kwe-rBla.  kwi'rol),  n. 
[L  qvtrtta;  Fr.  quenlU,  a  complaint  See 
tjulHRIL.)  A  complaint  to  a  court  Bee 
Aunm  quEBEUk,  and  DupUsc  jnerella  un- 

Querent  (kwS'rent),  n,     [L.  r/vercni,  ipu- 

plalnant;  aplalntia.'   (Kare.] 
Qaarent  (kwft'rent).  n.     [L.  qiKcnnt,  qua- 

renlit,  ppr.  of  qwm,  to  inquire.]    An  In- 

quiror,     Aubrey.     [Kare.) 
<luBTllI10IllDUS(kwBr-i.ma'nl-n>),a.  [Lfuj- 

rimpnia,  complaint,  from  queror,  to  com- 

elaln.  See  QciHRBLI  Complainiug;  qnaru- 
iuh;  apt  to  complaln- 
(huilmonlDiulr  (kwer-l  mf/nl-ui-ll).  adr. 
Inaquerimonlouamahner;  with  complaint; 

«ueruloualy.      'Klcat  yutirimoniovtty  con- 
iBiing.'    Sir  J.  DenAain. 
Ouerliiuinlotuiieis(kwer-i-DiG'iil-u*>Det).n. 
The  quality  of  being  querlmonloua;  dltpo- 


'His  brother's  dolly  ^«eH»..-,-„. 

OuBTlst  ( kwer'iit  >,  n.    [yrom  I.  qvaro,  to 
Inquire-]    One  who  Inqulrea  or  aaka  quea- 


(hierkt(kw<rkVn.     Aqnirk. 

QneTlteiit(k»Jr1ieii),iiL  (iceL tii>ri, twr- 
itar,  the  throat;  O.Sw.  quarks,  to  throttle.) 
To  itUIe  or  choke.  '  Ready  to  fueriten  and 
itlfloqa'  OpMct  GlojwqffluTMun,  lese. 

Querl  (kwirl),  ».(  (A  form  of  tieiH;  Q. 
^Hrlen.  to  twirl )  To  twirl;  to  tumoTwind 
round;  to  coil;  aa.  togu^  a  cord,  thread,  or 
ropo.     [American.] 

QOenL  (kwlmX  n.  [A.  Soi.  em/m,  eutom; 
cog.  D.  tmem,  IceL  twrn,   Dan.  qtftm, 


Produoedlrom 


File,  titr,  fat,  f*ll;       mi,  met.  htr;       i4ne,  irin;       nite.  not,  non;      tabe,  tub.  bull; 


la  dropped  with  one  hand  Into  Uk 


^iTSfsr 


half  dreo 


''i^^rSitZ 


. ^^Dd) 

uted  only  iti  the  phrole  m  fucvra  at  u 
cvervo.  algnitying  In  a  cloae  dreaa  wlUuBl  > 
cloak;  when  laid  ofawoman  it  meuitwltll 
out  a  acaif.    Sometlmea  writtan  Qtiirfa. 

my  nikl  lo  «lk  the  txitamit  fanyo.  £u%  f. 


jBicoi 

crcmaX  the  goinaey  (Q,  eiraa),  and  olba 
apedeo.  The  blue-win^  teal  of  Anaica 
la  the  Q.  diecon 

Qaerqaednls  (kw«r'kwfr4IU]k  n.  [L.  awt- 
ifvedubi.]  A  water-Urd  ol  the  gmuB  4kI' 
qnednla :  tometimea  apeclflcallT  apnUnl  u 
Uie  pin-taited  duck  iQ.  or  BaJUa  atutai 

Qoemmr,  I  ik  A  quoirier ;  one  wlio  worta 
in  a  itoue-quarry.     Annauiil  q^  llta  Rem 

Qnenjt  (kwer^),  n.    A  groom:  ao  •qneny 

QnemltntUl  (kwer-Q-len'ahal),  a.  Havtag 
a  tendency  to  qnemlouniea:  qiuraliioa 
[Bare] 

QntmlOIU  (kwer'fi-lutX  a.  (L  qtitniltm, 
from  qvenr.  to  corapUln.  See  QUAKUl.] 
1.1  quarreltome.     '  Warlike,  raadi  to  kht 

Jnfrulnu,  and  mliehlovoUB.'  BaOatA- 
Complalning  or  habitually  ooutdainliv . 
dlipoeed  to  murmur  or  eipreH  -IfnetlBfai- 
tion ;  querimonlona ;  aa,  ■  fiwrv^aiia  mta. 
"The  complalnte  of  the  {^luriilma.'  Ltdle 
'A  guenuau,  leatan*,  mcaetlag  fondMa' 
Unmday. — 3.  ripliaaliiL  ooiutlafDt ;  ^  a 
giiamtotu  tone  of  Riliie.  -^m.  fJomplidolaf , 
bewailing,  lamantlDg,  whining.  Bwomlu 
murmnrrni.  dloHntenled,  diaoatiaaed. 

QnenUouv  (kwer'Q-laa-U),  adv.  la  i 
querulona  or  complaining  manner,    rovw 

QnenlOOaneM  (kwei'a-lua^iea}.  n.  Tit 
auto  of  being  quemlnna;  dlipoaltfni  to 
complain,  or  Uie  habit  or  practice  of  an- 

Qaer7(kwe^),  n.     [A  modifled  toira  o<  L 

Sisre,  unper.  of  qvaro,  to  aak,  to  inqqira, 
aeeL)    1.  A  qneotion ;  ao  tDqnliT  lo  he 


S.  The  mark  or  aign  of  Inlemgatlon  m.  Bad 
to  Indicate  that  the  aenlence  preceding  H  b 
a  queation  ;  uaed  alto  to  expreaa  a  doubL 
Qn«7  (kw#Ml  ».i  piet  A  pp.  ijveritd;  ppi. 

i/utryinf.  1.  To  aak  a  queoaon  or  qiMMioaa 

X.  To  eiprea  doubla. 


inquire  or  oik:  la,  to  Wfry  (he  aaa 

unt:  to  Ducry  the  motlTe  or  the  IM*. 

xamlne  by  queationa ;  oa,  lo  giiary  i 

ffoiFCon.  —  S.  To  doubt  of :  to  ■■• 


'o  aeoreh  alter;  M 


Tooklor.  Jl 
QDMt  (kweHL  n.  [O.Fr.  aaewti,  Ifod.  Ft 
qufte,  from  L.  qvatitus,  frem  ^uon,  to 
aeek  (whence  fuitinn,  gtury,  tafiuM.  Ac  ] 
1.  The  act  of  aeeklng:  anrch;  aa,  to  rove  In 

rwc  Df  game ;  to  go  b  ?M(i  of  a  loat  etaild. 
ouett  ot  property,  Ac.  Hence — 1.  Fnx^ 
tnlt;tuit.  'CeatayonrfHcif  Df  lo*«' AoA. 
'  Ceaie  not  frem  your  jaat  until  yoa  Bui.' 
Tmnyen.  -  S.  Hearchero,  ooUecdTely. 


T.  In  rvnuiKV.  tbt  eipHUtioD  in  vblcb  m 
knight  wu  vogftgcd,  mad  wblcb  he  wm 
obliged  to  perfonn.  Sptiuer. 
QoHt  (kwxt).  !.<.  1.  To  go  in  Hucb:  to 
nuke  Kirch  or  InqitlTT.  '  Would  he  had 
patted  tn*  tot  ratJ'  B.  J<nuoH.^t.  To  gfi 
beggius.     [Bua.] 


ttOMtO 


(kw«t).  ,. 


),  n.    [See  Qvsst.] 


„ -It  pullina 

of  luqolrLee; »,  to  exEnune  by  quatttn  ud 
~iwer.— 1.  Tint  which  l>  Mked;  ta  In- 

Iry;  ■  qBerr;  m.  whit  mutti—  "■'  — 

kt-a  inqubTi  dbqultltlon:  t 


4.  The  ubject  oi. 

iDveetlgatlinii  tbo  theme  of  Inqi 

diKUHdormadet'- — "■'— '  -' 

'  Anjithinc.  howert 

WalertaiuL—i  DUpoU  or  nibjectot  debate 

■  point  of  doubt  or  dUBcuItr. 


a.Doi 


1*  tme  beyond  all  qjititiin 


<ialr]r.     "He  that     , 

Tomnj.'  £kitt.— S-Eiamlnatlonbyloitura, 

or  the  application  of  tottnn  to  priioi) 

--'cr  erimlnil  accuiatlon  la  order  to  eil 


-ti-Wl. 


■LtCoDTenitloD;  ipeech:  talk. 

10,  IB  ls^*pTopo«ltioti,orthat  which  1« 
to  be  ealabllihsd  ai  a  conclukin.  itated  bf 
waj  of  interroallan.  •>  Queif ton  7  in  ei- 
olamittan  uedln  FvUanwnt  or  other  ai- 
•embUai.  meanlnf  that  the  penon  ipeiUns 
li  wanderf ug  away  trDin  the  niblect  nnder 
DODildentlon  or  ditcnadon,  and  recaUlns 
him  to  It  It  la  al»  nied  to  expreu  don^ 
»  to  the  correctncai  of  wliat  a  qieaker  !■ 

MBt.  —  Btgoint  du  gtuiHon,  awumlng 
loM  prool;  takfiu  for  granted. —  In 
fuuKm,  In  dobatej  &  th«  coone  of  ei- 
aminal^  or  diKiualon ;  being  at  ptoent 
dealt  wMbj  aa.  the  matter  or  point  jn  qtut- 
UotL  —  To  caiiinquation,  to  doubt;  to  chal. 


—Out  11/  guatim,  doabtteea 


—Out  of  tht  maalifm^  not  worthy  of  or  rv- 
qnlrlni  coneldeiatlon ;  not  to  be  thou^t  oL 
—Leadibo  qttettion.  one  which  1>  H  put  u 
to  Itlow  Uie  uuwer  which  la  deahvd.  and 
thai  to  lead  and  prepare  the  way  lor  ita 
baiiiC  glTen.— rverinu  quaiicn,  inpartia- 
mttuary  pnwNaa,  the  qodtlon  whether  a 
Tote  ihall  be  come  to  on  the  main  latne  or 
no.  brought  lorwatd  before  the  main  or  real 
queatloD  ii  put  by  the  ipeaker,  and  tor  the 
BUrpoie  of  tToiillDg,  II  the  reaotutloD  ii  In 
the  iMgatlTe,  the  putting  of  thia  quertlon. 
The  motlOD  ll  In  Die  form,  '  that  the  quea- 
tloD  be  DOW  pot,'   and  the  moxer  and 


Ch.Sclodl;      g,po;     J.iob; 


QaMtton  (kweifyun).  vX    1,  To  Inquire  ol 
rogitoilei:  ue.  to  giudiona  wjineu.— £.Io 


treatuDottobetnuted.  ■  HI icounieli de- 
rided, hla  prudence  outHinned,  and  hli  per- 
■on  deiplied.'  &u(A.— 4.  To  call  In  quntlon; 
to  challenge:  to  take  exception  to;  m,  to 


Qnwtionlrti 


rellca.  Sir  IF.  Seott. 
:kweifyun-4r).  n. 
ui  an  inqtiirer. 


andldat 


tor  hoD 


wCkweil 


in-IeiXiw 


QUBBtOUlLt  QOMtZnOIL 

\weifninng.g*r),  n.   1.0 
make  legaT  Inquiry ;  aa, 


nqulre  Into 


Beyond 
ir  doubt ;  danbtleai :  certainly. 

art  (kweit'iaan, 

;  aa,  ipeclftcul; 

tam,   |aj    •  innuil    chOMD    tO    llUlUlre 

abuaei  and  mltdemeanoon,  eipecially  i 
u  Klate  tn  welghU  and  meainitt.  (A)  A 
collector  ot  paiuh  ratea.  (o)  A  chureh- 
wardSD  or  uelitaDt  to  a  churchwarden, 
(d)  A  Juryman;   a  peraon  impanelled  to 


gvettmonoera,  and  leading  Juron  at  eom- 

QOMtor  rkwe^tor),  n.  [L.  fusttor.  Bee 
t^nKst.]  Thtnameofcerialnmigiitialeaol 
ancient  Korae  whoaa  chief  olflce  waa  the 
management  ol  the  public  treaiDn:  a  re- 
ceiver of  taiM,  tribute.  Ac  Queiton  ac- 
companied the  provloclBl  govemon  and  re- 
celred  taiea,  paid  the  troopl,  Ac.  Alao 
written  QtiaMBr. 

QuMtOnhlp  (kwei'Ior^hlp),  il    The  oOlce 


QnaMrUtt  (kweet^iat).  n.  [Qiwater,  with 
tcrai.  -ttt.  ]  A  penon  who  goea  In  qoeat  ol 
another  ' Peculiar.' uji  Narea, 'I beline, 
to  the  following  paaiage; 

■  Soma  fin  or  gs  umI  Thtrtr  olhit  knlrtA, 

QoMtntUT  (kwertfi-«.ri),  o.  CI-  fuiaiu- 
ariui,  from  fUAfut,  gain,  pmllL  from 
qm^ro,  oveecitum,  to  leek.]  Stndloui  of 
proBt.    Sir  T.  fimnu. 

doMtllArrlfcwei'ia.a.rn.n.  Ona  employed 
to  collect  proOta.    Jir,  Tavlor. 

QOMtlU  (kwei'tui).  n.     [L.  guailia.  gain, 


Qnsua  (kti),  IL  |Fr,  tuil.  tram  L.  Cauda,  a 
tall.]  1.  lu**r.lhelallotabeaat-S.Th* 
tie  <il  ■  ttig.^g.  A  support  for  a  lance;  a 


d  (kddX  a 


—Doubtt 


,  doubleUJl.aialioD 
Lirequently  placed  lalti 
Quay  {kwa  or  kwyX  n  "— 
qwga.  a  nuey.)  A  yDn..s  -—  •'•  -'"«. ,  . 
cow  that  hai  not  yet  had  a  call.  (Scolch.l 
Qnlb  (kwlb).  n.  [ W.  cJ>u<>,  a  nirt.  a  quirk, 
jnni.  a  quick cDDne  or  turn;  a  form  ol  ouv-j 
A  urcatm;  a  bitter  taunt;  a  quip;  a  gibe. 

Qnlbbla  (kwlbl),  n.    [A  treq.ofauift,  f«v.l 

lion,  or  from  pUln  truth;  an  eviiloo:  a 
prerarlcatlon;  aa,  to  aniwer  a  eound  atsu- 
ment  by  ^uiiNti. 


Qolbbla (kwitrl),  v.i.  pret.  Ic  pp.  guObUd; 
— t.quibUinil.  LToevadelhepolnllnquea- 
in,  or  plain  truth,  by  arUDce,  play  upon 
wordi,  or  any  conceit;  to  trifle  hi  argument 
ordlKoune;  to  prevarlcalo.-S  To  pun. 

Qulbblar  (kwlb'lSr),  n.  1.  One  who  qulb- 
lilei;  one  who  evade*  pluln  Inith  by  trifling 
artlflcei,  plaj-  upon  wordi,  or  the  like.  -!.  i 

I  U)  ode.    m  a  qulb- 

I  'ood-plgeon;  qDeett. 

I  Co  itlr;  to  move;  to 


!!l.  kcOer,  t^ir,  Dan! 
futdt,  quicks  Ooth. 
leaolnn,  Theuing 
:tt  whitii  muit  haTe 
or  mil)  la  Men  aim 
llring;Orbiei,  lite, 
Ailre;  living;  live: 
limalt.  •  Quick  nw 
■Some  Wet,  »me 

ChSit.  who  '•h«u"]u~ge  the  quiek  and  the 
dead.'  !  Tim.  iv.  1.  [In  thli  tente,  the  word 
la  obiolete,  cicEpt  Imomecuoipounda  or  In 

Ertlcutar  phraiea]  —  !.  Characterized  by 
ellDcu  or  iprighlUoeu;  prompt:  ready; 
lively;  apri^htfy;  nimble;  briik.  -Vouhave 


S.  Speedy;  haity;  iwltl;  done  or  occurring 
In  a  thorttlme;  aa,a  ouict  return  of  proBti. 


1.  Perceptive  in  a  high  degree;  lendtlve; 
hence,  eicltable;  reiueaa;  pualonate, 

Qiil«  lo  tHiil  bnomi  li  a  IwlL  ^r>-i'. 

fi.  Baity;  precipitate;  Irritable;  iharp;  un- 
ceremoaloui. 

0.  Pregnant;  with  child;  ipecHleally  lald  ol 

tetnib  lelt.     '  Jiquenetta  that  ll  qiiiek  by 
him.'    Shat.—1.  FRih;  iharp;  bracing. 


prompt, 

uvely,  iprigbUy. 

Qllll£(kwikkadD.  I.  In  ■  quick  m 
nimbly:  with  celerity;  rapidly;  with 
IpeedUy;  wlthont  delay;  ai.  run  qu 


%  Soon;  In  a  ihort  time;  irithaat  delay;  ii, 
go  and  retom  inuet. 
j^ckOiwtk),n.     1.1  A  living  animal. 

Z.  with  lilt:  the  living  fleih;  unilhle  parta; 
hence,  JIa.  that  which  li  luiceptlble  of  or 
cau«i1(een  feeling;  at,  penolnillnff  to  Oe 
quidr;  atung  to  the  q^itk;  cut  to  tire  qvict. 


I,  Ft,  ton; 


[,  iiiv:      IB.  liten;  th,  U 


w,  wig;    wfa,  iffAlg;    th,  a^ure.  — 


QT7ICK 


596 


QUUfiT 


'  Several  incisioiis  down  to  tht  quick.  'Sharpe. 

*  I  myself  a  Tory  to  the  quidC   Tennyaon. 

This  test  nippeth,  this  pincheth,  this  touches  the 
qnick.  Latimtr. 

How  feebly  and  unlike  themselres  they  reason 
when  they  come  to  Mr  miicJk  of  the  difference. 

FuUer. 

8.  A  live  fence  or  hedge  formed  of  some 
growing  plant,  usually  hawthorn;  quickset 
^The  budded  ^ttieJfct.'  Teimyion. 

For  iaclosinff  of  land,  the  most  usual  way  is  with  a 
ditch  and  bank  set  with  quicks,  Mortimtr. 

Quick t  (kwik).  v.(.    To  revive;  to  make 

alive.    CAaticer. 
Quickt  (kwik),  v.i.  To  become  alive.  Cftat*- 

cer. 

Qaick-ail£wered  (kwik'an-sdrdX  a.    Quick 
In  reply;  ready  at  repartee.     'Beady  in 

gibes.  otticXr-ansver'd.  saucy.'    Shak. 
Quick -Dttam,  Qolckeii-tree  (kwika)&n, 

kwik'n-treX  n»    The  mountain>ash  (PyrtM 

Auowparvi),    See  MOUMTAIN-ASH.  ' 
Quicken  (kwik'nl  nX    [From  guieXr,  A.  Sax. 

ctoio,  alive.]  1.  ftimarily,  to  make  alive;  to 

viTiiv;  to  revive  or  resuscitate,  as  from 

death  or  an  inanimate  state. 

Yon  hath  he  quicJUned,  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins.  Eph.  ii  X. 

Hence  flocks  and  herds,  and  men  and  beasts  and 

fowls. 
With  breath  are  quicken'dt  and  attract  their  souls. 

DrytUn. 

2.  To  revive;  to  cheer;  to  reinvigorate;  to 
refresh. 

Music  and  poesy  used  to  quicken  you.      Shak. 

S.  To  hasten;  to  accelerate ;  as,  to  quicken 
motion,  speed,  or  flight 

The  adrance  of  society  in  all  valuable  acquire- 
ments and  in  all  useful  changes,  has  been  proceeding 
with  a  speed  greatly  quietened  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  BroHgkam. 

4.  To  sharpen;  to  give  keener  perception  to; 

to  stimulate;  to  incite;  as,  to  qavktn  the 

appetite  or  taste;  to  qaUktn  desires. 

The  desire  of  fame  hath  been  no  inconsiderable 
motive  to  quicken  you.  Swift. 

Snr.  To  hasten,  accelerate,  expedite,  de- 
spatch, speed. 

Qilidcen  (kwik'n),  v.i.  l.  To  become  alive; 
to  receive  life.  'Summer  flies  .  .  .  that 
quicken  even  with  blowing.'    Shak, 

The  heart  is  the  first  part  that  quickens^  and  the 
last  that  dies.  Ray. 

2.  To  move  with  rapidity  or  activity.  '  And 
keener  lightning  mxickvm  in  her  eye.'  Pope. 
8.  To  be  in  that  state  of  pregnancy  in  which 
the  child  gives  indications  of  life:  to  beg^ 
to  give  signs  of  life  in  the  womb:  said  of 
the  mother  or  the  child.  The  motion  of  the 
fetus  is  usually  first  felt  about  the  eighteenth 


week  of  pregnancy. 
Quiekener  (Kwik't 


'Vk-hi\  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  quickens,  revives,  vivifies,  or  commu^ 
nicates  life:  that  which  reinvigorates;  that 
which  accelerates  motion  or  Increases  ac- 
tivi^. 

Quickens  (kwik'enz),  n.  Same  as  dmeh- 
gra$$,  Quiek-ffrast,  QuUeh-ffrats.  See  CoucH- 

GRASS. 

Quick-eyed  (kwik'IdX  a.  Having  acute 
sight;  of  keen  and  ready  perception. '  Quiek- 
eyed  experience.'    Beau.  ^  Ft. 

Quick-oass  (kwik'ffras).    See  Quitch. 

Quick-natch  (kwilrhachXn.  A  name  of  the 
wolvei^e  {Oulo  luseusl 

Quick-hedge  (kwikliej),  n.  A  live  fence  or 
nedge;  a  quick. 

Quiddime  (kwikaim).  n.  [So  called  because 
of  its  active,  burning  properties.]  Calcitmi 
oxide  (CaO):  burned  lime;  lime  not  yet 
slaked  with  water.  Quicklime  is  prepared 
by  subjecting  chalk,  limestone,  or  other  na- 
tural carbonate  of  calcium  to  an  intense 
heat,  when  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  any 
organic  matter  contained  in  the  carbonate 
are  driven  off. 

SCkly  (kwikliX  adv.    1.  SpeedHy:  with 
Jte  or  celerity.— 2.  Soon;  without  delay. 
Ck- march  (kwik'mlirchX  n.    MUit.  a 
march  at  the  rate  of  S^  miles  an  hour,  or 
110  paces  (275  feet)  a  minute.    Called  also 
Quick-sUp. 
Quick-match  (kwik'mach),  n.    See  under 

AlATCH. 

Quickness  (kwik'nes).  n.  1.  State  of  being 
quick  or  luive;  vital  power  or  principle. 
'Touch  it  with  thy  celesUal  guicknets.'  Her- 
bert—2.  Speed;  velocity;  celerity;  rapidity; 
as,  the  quickne*$  of  motion.— 8.  Activity; 
brlslaiess;  promptness;  as,  the  quidtnue  of 
the  imagination  or  wit.  — 4.  Acuteness  of 
perception;  keen  sensibility.  *  Quickrieu  of 
sensation.'  I/odte.— 5.  Sharpness;  pungency; 
keenness. 


A  few  drops  tinge,  and  add  a  proper  fuicknets. 

Mortimer. 

Btm.  Velocity,  celerity,  rapidity,  haste,  ex- 
pedition, promptness,  despatch,  swiftness, 
nimbleness,  fieetness,  agility,  briskness, 
liveliness,  saoacity,  shrewdness,  sharpness, 
penetration,  keenness. 
Quicksand  (kwik'sandXn.  A  movable  sand- 
bank in  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  river ;  a  large 
mass  of  loose  or  moving  sand  mixed  with 
water  formed  on  many  sea-coasts,  and  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  dangerous  to  vessels  or 
to  persons  who  trust  themselves  to  it  and 
flna  it  unable  to  support  their  weight 
'When  the  vessel  is  on  quicktandi  cast' 
Drydsn, 

And  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quicksands 
(they)  strake  sail  and  so  were  driven.   Acts  xxviL  17. 

And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea  > 

What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  t  Shak. 

Quick-soented  (kwiysent-edX  a.  Having  an 

acute  perception  by  the  nose ;  of  an  acute 

smelL    HdUi. 
Quickset  (kwik'set),  n.    A  living  plant  set 

to  grow,  particularly  for  a  hedge;  hawthorn 

planted  for  a  hedge. 
Quickset  (kwik'setX  a.    Made  of  quickset 

I  could  find  dates  and  pomegranates  on  the  quick' 
MT  hedges.  H.lVaipoU. 

Quickset  (kwik'set).  v.t  To  plant  with 
living  shruDS  or  trees  for  a  hedge  or  fence; 
as,  to  quidctei  a  ditch. 

Quick-Sighted  (kwik'slt-ed),  a.  Having 
quick  sight  or  acute  discernment ;  quick  to 
seeordiscem. 

Qui6k-8ightedness(kwik'slt-ed-nesyn.  The 
quali^ofbeing  quick-sighted;  quickness  of 
nght  or  discernment;  readiness  to  see  or 
discern. 

QuiCksilTer(kwik'sil-v6r),n.  [Livingsilver, 
argentum  vumm,  so  called  from  its  fluidity.] 
Mercury,  a  metid  found  both  native  and  in 
the  state  of  ore  in  mines  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Mercury  is  liquid  at  all  ordinary 
temperatures,  only  becoming  solid  at  about 
40*  below  the  sero  of  Fahrenheit  See  Mer- 
cury. 

QuiCksilYered  (kwik'sil-v^rdX  a.  L  Over- 
laid with  quicksilver,  or  an  amalgam  of 
quicksilver  and  tin-foil;  as,  quicmvered 
glass.— 2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  ouick- 
silver.  'Those  nimble  and  quiektitvered 
brains.'    Sir  S.  Saruiyi. 

Quicksllyering  (kwik'sU-vto-lngX  n.   The 

amalgam  of  tin-foil  and  mercury  on  the 

back  of  a  mirror. 
Quibk-Step  (kwik'stepX  n.    1.  Quick-march 

(which  seeX— 2.  A  lively,  spirited  style  of 

dancing. 
Quick-witted  (kwik'wit-edX  a.    Having 

ready  wit    £0mc. 
dni<k-wittedness  (kwik'wit-ed-nesX  n. 

lliequality  of  being  quick-witted;  readiness 

QuidfkwidXn.  1.  A  cud.— 2.  A  portion  suit- 
able to  be  chewed ;  specifically,  a  piece  of 
tobacco  chewed  and  rolled  about  in  the 
mouth.  'The  beggar  who  chews  his  quid, 
as  he  sweeps  his  crossing.'    Disraeli. 

Quid  (kwidX  v.t.  and  i.  To  drop  food  from 
the  mouth,  when  partly  masticated:  said  of 
horses. 

Qoidam  (kwI'damX  n.    [L.]    Somebody: 
oneunlcnown.   'So  many  worthy  ^liufams. 
Spenser. 

Qoiddany  (kwid'a-niX  n.  [L.  eydonium, 
quince-Juice,  from  eydonium  (mMum.  an 
apple.  understoodX  a  ouince;  Gr.  kyddnion^ 
a  quince,  from  Cydonta,  a  town  of  Crete.] 
A  confection  of  quinces  prepared  with 
sugar. 

Qulddatlve(kwid'a-tivXa.  [SeeQuiDDnr.] 
(instituting  the  essence  of  a  thing;  quiddi- 
tative. 

Quiddit  (kwldatX  n.  [A  contr.  of  quiddity.  ] 
A  subtlety;  an  equivocation;  a  quibbla 

By  some  strange  quiddit,  or  some  wrested  clause. 
To  find  him  guUtie  of  the  breach  of  laws.    Draytcn. 

Quidditatiye  (kwidl-U-UvX  a.  Same  as 
(^uiddaHve. 

Quiddity  (kwidl-tn,  ti.  (Fr.  quiddiU,  from 
L.  quiddiUu, from  L  quid, what]  1.  A  term 
used  in  scholastic  phflosophy  denoting  what 
was  subsequently  called  the  tuhttantial 
form;  that  which  distinguishes  a  thing  from 
other  things,  and  makes  it  what  it  u,  and 
not  another.  It  is  synonymous  with  essence, 
and  comprehends  both  the  substance  and 
qualities.  Fleming.  '  The  ^widify  and  es- 
sence of  the  incomprehensible  Creator.' 
UoweU.  *  The  quidaity  or  characteristic 
difference  of  poetry  as  distinguished  from 
prose.'  De  Otunery.— 2.  A  trifling  nicety;  a 
cavil;  a  quirk  or  quibble.   '  Such  quirks  and 


quiddities.'  Burton.  'The  qwiddUiu  g( 
those  writers.'    Coleridge. 

Qniddle  (kwidlX  v.t  pret.  A  m.  meiddUd; 
ppr.  quiadling.  [From  L.  quui,  what  (See 
QuiDDlTT.)  The  form  may  hjtTe  bMa  sag- 
gested  by  quil>ble.]  To  spend  or  waste  tine 
in  trifling  employments,  or  to  attend  to 
useful  subjects  ina  trifling  raperflcial  turn- 
ner. 

Quiddle.  Quiddler(kwidl,  kwldl^rX  n.  One 
who  quiddles  or  busies  hlmaelf  about  triflei. 

The  Englishman  is  very  petulant  assd  precise  abo«t 
his  accommodations  at  inns  and  on  the  road,  a  ^md- 
dle  about  hb  toast  and  his  chop  and  ercfy  speoesitf 
convenience.  ^■w.ijim. 

Quidnunc  (kwid'nungkX  n-  (I<-  •  what  aovr; 
One  who  is  curious  to  Imow  eTerrtbingthsi 
passes,  and  is  continually  aakfng,  *  whtt 
nowt'  or  'What  news?'  one  who  knows  or 
pretends  to  know  all  occurrenoee ;  a  nevi 
gossiper.  *The  idle  stories  fA  osrtrfwOTfls' 
MoOey. 

The  Florentine  (htidnunct  seen  to  k»c  wi^  of 
the  fact  that  none  « these  gentlemen  now  boMdfccg. 

Qnid-pro-auo  (kwid-pr5-kwOX  (L.)  sone- 
thing  given  for  something  else;  a  tit  for  tst 
In  2aio,  the  giving  of  one  thloff  ol  eqosl 
value  for  another ;  an  equivalent ;  alao^  thr 
mutual  consideration  and  perfoniiaiice  of 
both  parties  to  a  contract 

Qoiesoe  (kwI-esO.  v.i.  [L.  quieseo,  to  keep 
quiet  SeeQuDET.]  Tobedleiit^aaalcttcr. 
to  have  no  sound.    Jfos.  Stuart. 

Quiescence,  Quiescency  (kwi-cerena,  kvi- 
es'en-dX  n.  L  The  state  or  quality  ot  beiac 
quiescent;  rest;  repose;  state  ox  a  thiat 
without  motion;  as^  the  quieseenet  of  a  roi- 
cano.— 2.  Best  of  the  mind;  a  state  of  the 
mind  free  from  agitation  or  emotl<m.— H  la 
aram.  sOence ;  the  condition  of  not  beiof 
heard  in  pronunciation;  as,  the 
of  a  letter. 

Quiescent  (kwi-es'entX  a.    [L.    _ 
quiefoentit,  ppr.  of  quieseo,  to  keep  qotet 
SeeQuner.l    1.  Besting;  bctog  in  a  state  of 
repose;  still;  not  moving;  aa,  a  quiesesnf 
body  or  fluid. 

Though  the  earth  move,  its  niotioo  must  ae«ds  be 
as  inseadble  as  if  it  were  quiesaeni.         GimntdUe. 

2.  Not  ruffled  with  passion;  unagitated;  not 
excited;  tranquil 

In  times  of  national  security  the  fedfay  ti  pecriofr 
ism  among  the  masses  b  so  quiescent  tEat  li  sacw 
hardly  to  exist  Pro/i  ITitsm. 

8.  In  gram,  silent;  not  sounded;  having  ao 
sound;  as,  a  quiescent  letter. 

Quiescent  (kwi-es'entXnw  In  pvm.  a  silent 
letter,    ifos.  Stuart 

Quiescently  (kwI-es'ent-lIX  adv.  In  a  qui- 
escent manner;  calmly;  qwetly. 

Qoiet  (kwfetX  tk    [Fr.  quiet,  L.  quietiu, 

-from  qxtiesco,  to  keep  quiet,  from  qw*, 

rietis,  rest     Coy  has  the  same  onirfD.) 
Not  in  action  or  motion;  still;  being  u  s 
state  of  rest;  not  moving ;  as.  he  remained 

riet;  the  sea  was  quiet.  Judg.  xvL  S.-- 
Free  from  alarm  or  disturbance ;  unmo- 
lested; left  at  rest;  tranquil  'Quiet  dsjn, 
fair  issue,  and  long  life.'   Shak, 

In  his  days  the  land  was  quiet  ten  yearv 

s  Chr.  sJt.  V 
And  now,  so  you  win  let  me  jmtfi^  go. 
To  Athens  wul  I  bear  my  foOy  back.      Shak. 

S.  Peaceable ;  not  turbulent ;  not  giving  of- 
fence ;  not  exciting  controversy,  disordar. 
or  trouble. 

Be  plain  in  dress,  and  sober  in  your  diet : 
In  snort,  my  deary,  kiss  me.  and  be  auiet. 

Lady  M.  tV.  Mommg^ 

4.  Free  from  emotion;  caun;  patient;  ooe* 
tented.  '  The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  qui*^ 
spirit.'    1  Pet  la  4. 

A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity. 
We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry.     Shot. 
Over  all  things  brooding  slept 
The  quiet  sense  of  sometning  lost      Ten^ynn. 

5.  Betired ;  secluded ;  as,  a  quiet  oonier. 
'Seated  on  a  9Uttf<  sofa.'  MaemOlan's  Mof. 

6.  Free  from  fuss  or  bustle;  without  stlffneM 
or  formality.  'A  couple  of  Mrs.  Barddl's 
most  particular  acquaintance,  who  had  jiut 
stepped  in  to  have  a  quiet  cup  of  tea 
Dickens.— 7.  Not  glaring  or  showy;  not  sacb 
as  to  attract  notice;  as,  quiet  coloun:  s 
quiet  dress.— Oatm.  TranqtiU,  Placid,  Qmet 
dee  under  Calm.  — Btn.  Still,  tranouit  cslm, 
unruffled,  smooth,  unmolested.unoisturbed. 
placid,  peaceful.  mUd,  peaceable,  meek,  con* 
tented. 

Qoiet  (kwI'etX  n.  1.  Best;  repose;  stOlneis; 
the  state  of  a  thing  not  In  motion.  "Hm 
noonday  eruMt  holds  the  hUL'  Tennyson.^ 
2.  Tranquillity;  freedom  ftom  disturbance  or 
alarm;  peace;  repose. 

A  dreadful  quiet  feh.  and  woner  fkr 

Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war.    Drydr* 


FAte,  far,  fat,  f»ll;       m«,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOvc;       tiibe,  tub,  bflU;       oD,  pound;      U,  8c  abttne;       f.Sctey 


&M 


3.  RMdom  Irom  •motion  or  the  mlodi  peace 

at  Oie  lonl;  [wtieiuie;  calnuwa. 

—At  quiet,  am;  pmxtal  SJiai.—Inmlti, 
qnistlT.  &Ut.— dnIk<^((t.i:UadeiEinelT. 
■nu  tniioldoliaerTitiali.  [Slug.  ] -Out  i)/ 
diilnrbed;  mtlea.  SItat. 
kwl'el).  ».(.  1.  To  nuke  or  citue  to 
It:  to  celin:  to  eppeeH;  to  puclty;  to 
mu;  10  ellaj:  to  tnnqullllie ;  **,  to  quitt 
thetonlwHenegKaleditofufilUw  paMlonai 
to  audi  the  cUinoun  ol  ■  nitian ;  Ui'quUt 
the  diutilen  D<  ■  elisor  lown-t.  To  Gring 
to  ■  •t*teot  net:  to  itop.  'Th»  Meuol 
moTliu  OTOuit  ting  corporHl  niotloiL '  Loekt. 
QolSti^wl'elhB.i  ToWomeqnlMoraUll; 
to  abete;  u,  the  He  guietod. 

M«U««I  <><''i'«t-MX  n.     Peu»;quJet. 

QoMar  (kwrefr^ri  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  QoietM. 

'  '  ttam  (kwl'et-lnn),  n.  The  piectlce  of 
iteioliu  or  ttrlvuw  ef  ter  itiipeialoD  of 
i  or  un^liturbeblelruiqDlilltj;  the  eb- 
ilhtgearfeciiltleelnnU 


■orptlenol 


eantempletian;  epethjr;  etpecUll  j,  the 

i«»iJceorivrteino(»«oniei»h«liiimiBroui 
olaei  of  myitlcal  eecti,  who,  In  different  leei , 
reelgned  tbeinielTei  to  ■  atete  al  periecC 
menial  InectiTit*.  In  order  to  bring  the  tout 
Into  dlnict  and  Immediate  union  with  the 
Terr  naCiire  ot  the  Qodhead,  and  receive  the 
Infiucd  heavenly  light,  which,  according  to 
their  view,  accomptnln  (hii  itate  of  inac- 


MoUnoe,  a  Snuilih  prlea 
of  the  eeventeenth  cenbnrr. 
qnletlili  haie  appeared  b 


ni  who  bellete 

ipeclaltT  appUei 

if  mritlci.  orlglnalsd  bj 

prleat.  In  the  latter  part 


QolttUUO  (kwl-eVlatIk).  a.  Pertaining  to 
B  qnietlat  or  to  qnletlim. 

Qnlatlr  (kwi'at-tn,  ode.  In  a  quiet  itale 
or  manner:  (a)  without  motion:  In  a  itate 
ofreit:u,loUeareltoufelln.  lUWlthonl 
tumult,  alarm,  dlipula,  or  dlHUrbanco: 
peaceably :  ai.  to  Utb  ouitllV'  (°)  Calmly, 
wlUiout  BglUllon  or  llotent  emotion;  pa- 
UaDtlr-     '  Ouitily,  modeatl/j  and  paUr-"- 


.heeuitUv 
(kwfet-DM) 


id.'  Jer  Taular. 
IttlearnooGeer- 


^et-DM}.!!.  The  itnte  of  being 


'Peace  and  quietrutt?    MUtm. 
Qnlatout  (kwl'el'iuX  a.    <)iiiati  peaoeablc 

Qnlatoiulrt  (kwl'et-ua-ll),  ads.    In  a  qulet- 

r;  quietly.    BaU, 

t  (111- 


Qnletnde  (kwi'ei-ndk  •  .  .  . 
quUtudo.  See  QuiKT.]  Rett;  repcee;  qnle 
tranquillity,  'A  future  Tuidude  and  leren 
todeln  the  aAectloni.'  Woaan. 
QalSttU  (kw|.etna).  n.  |L.  quietut.  quit 
IfuSttia  or  fuiiliu  at  wa*  a  formula  uaed  I 
alaohar^na  acconnta,  equivalent  to  qnl 
dliehargedri  ADDildlichargeofanaccoun 
.  a — ■  ..... ..  J  quittance.    "Till  I  he 


stalk;  comp.  Ir.  mitit,  a  quill.cuijd,  a  reed.  J 
.  One  ot  the  laige.  itioiig  feathen  of  geeie, 
Kan),  turkayi.  oiowa,  Ac,  niad  for  writing 


'ind  (lie  thread  which 
lormi  mo  wooi  or  doth.  '  Of  worki  with 
loanLwIlli  needle.and  wllli  quill.'  Spanwr. 
E.  In  mutie,  a  tmaU  piece  ofqulU  attached 
to  a  lUn  of  wood,  by  meant  of  which  certain 
•iringed  inalmmenta,  a*  the  rtrgliial.  were 

0,  The  fold  ol  a  plaited  niS  or  nffle,  bt>m 
Ite  being  ^>out  the  aize  and  ahape  of  a  gooH' 
quilL— 7.  In  ual-trtffrtivitia,  the  hollow 
mandrel  of  the  leal-engravet  i  lathe  or  en- 
sine  S.  n .  EnighL—Tii  cariTi  a  aaed  qviil, 
towiltewaU. 
(jQlll  (kwU),  e.l.  To  plait,  oi 
■mall  rldgee  lllfe  qullli  or  i 
linen  

OnU1«i-lMTk(kwlI-l'< 


when  waalillig  (llkl, 


vlnUe  (kwl-nlt). 


n.    In  ditm.  a  ult  at 

(^iiiUM  (kwlui),  n.  lO.E.  cointt.  from  Ft. 
eounoBf.  a  kind  of  quince,  from  eaiag,  t, 
quince,  from  L  ceConiun.  evdontuin.G  r.  kiw* 
nun  tinOin),  ■  quince,  fromfVoniOi  *  town 
on  the  north  couEofAete.]  The  fruit  of  the 
Cvdaaia  vnlfarit.  nat.  order  Konuwe.  The 
quince-tree,  which  !■  (uppoeed  to  be  a  natlre 
of  Weilem  Aala,  la  now  cultlraled  Ihiongh- 


ihedwithqullla: 
larp-ouiUed  por- 
.  applied  In  de- 
ft qoill  dlSert  in 


rtllmAn. 
c^pUlt«d 


QniningOi 


QnJU-nib  (kwll'nth),  n.  A  imall  pen  made 
Trom  a  quill,  to  be  uaed  In  a  holder. 

QolU-WOrk  (knirwirk\  fi.  Ornamental 
work  made  of  or  with  qullla. 

QolUwort  (kwirwirt).  n.    A  cryplogamic 

€it,  Itoettt  loeuriru. 
(QiwHtin.   iQ.n.euiib^.cautTe.BHiUrt, 

aplllow.  See  Coi '^TEIl!p:ln■. j'  Acoveror 
corerlBl  tnide  by  ilitchlng  one  cloth  over 
inothei.  with  lome  lott  nibitanFe  between 
them;  any  thick  or  warm  coverleL  'Tho 
iHidi  were  coTered  with  magotltcent  qvilti.' 

Qnlll  ( kwlit),  «  I.  1.  To  lUecb  together,  aa 
two  piBceaof  cloth,  with  tome  aoftiubetance 
between;  ae,  to  ouilC  a  coat.  — 1.  To  itng 
In  the  manner  of  a  qnllt 

Qalltod  (kwllt'ed),  p.  and  a.  Stitched  to- 
gcMlsr.  at  two  piece*  ot  cloth,  with  a  toft 
iubetance  between  them ;  aa,  a  quUied  bed- 
cover,— On iUed  armovr.    See  Pokr-poist. 

QnlltOT  (kwUf^rV  n.  One  who  (luilU;  one 
who  makea  quOtlngt. 

QollttU  ( kwllf  ingl  n.  1.  The  act  or  oper- 
ation cH  forming  a  quitt  —1.  The  material 
--"  ■ ■'--qnilia;  padding        '  ' 


guif  lui  make  wlUi  a  bare 


ikned .  your  quietui.' 

bboielf  might  Ua  ouii 

bodkin. '^^ 
«Blchtt(kwltX< 

nit.)    To  releaae;  to  diaengage.     Spmeer. 
QnMll,  Qnl-lVt  (kwt-hr).  n-  nie  toMnnet 

ol  tho  BngUab  itatloned  or  realdent  In  Ben- 

(Bl,tl -     .     .        -. 

Itli 


oh.  dUIn;      eh.  So.  loeA; 


1  a  female  friend, 
ana  codoiuob  wicn  an  enCertalnmenl. — 
b.  JTauC  braided  or  plailed  tennlt  orer  a  Jar, 
bottle,  &e. 

QdIiu  (kwFnaV  n.    Same  at  Quiniae. 

3aln»nr  (kwl'ua-rl),  n.  [L  juinoriul,  from 
quini,  five  each,  from  qtiingtit,  Bve,]  Coo- 
tlttli«  ol  die  or  ol  a  multiple  of  Ave;  ar- 
ranged by  Btea;  ta,  a  quinarv  number. 

Qnluta^kwl'nat),  a  [.See  ^ve.l  In  tot. 
applied  lo  Dto  tlmllar  parte  anuged  to- 
gether, aa  die  leaBel*  on  a  petiole. 

B,  Ft.  Ion;      ng,  aiiv;      IH,  Uen;  th,  UUs; 


It  Europe,  and  In  many  part*  of  the  United 
Latet,  for  It*  handiome  golden  yellow  fruit, 
blch,  though  hard  and  auttere  when 
lucked  tTDm  tlie  tree,  beconiei  eicellent 
ben  boiled  and  eaten  with  augar,  or  pre- 
irved  In  lyrup,  or  made  into  marmalade. 
uincea,  when  mixed  with  other  fruit.  In 

jur.— ^fnoaJ  qui-nM     See  Under  .£<}i.B. 

Qulnce-ned  (kwlni't&ll,  n.  The  teedi  of 
the  quince,  uied  (or  mailing  a  gummy  lub- 
atance  lor  Imparting  itinneH  and  glou  to 
the  hair,  at  alto  B  tuQcilaga  tor  chopped 
llpi     Siimnoiufi. 

QniiLM-trM  (kwin^trtX  "■  'nie  Cj/donia 
vuigarit.    See  Qunios. 

<lQlni»-wlne_Ckwln^wln)^n.  ^A  ^leaaant 

the  qufcc 
Qninahl  (kwlnch),  v.i.    (Probably 
liod  fo—  ■■  -  ■■-'   -  -"-      ""  ' 


the  femiented  Juice 

QclacH.] 


Qnlnennelal  (kwfn-knn'than,  a.    [l,  quia- 
euncialii,  from  juincunz.]  Having  thelorm 


term  appUt 


ur.  and  one  coyer- 


(ng  the  latter  by  one  of  lU  aldea 
QomeanclaUT  (kwin-kun'thii-ii).  adv.    In 
B  qulncuncial  manner  or  order.      Sir  T. 


Qxilliciuix(kwin'knnaki),n.  [L,c( 


iootlnnouily,    A  c( 


nponnded 

five  ipoU 


_  ore  or  wood, 
prcienting  parallel  row*  or  allay*  In  dUTer- 
ent  dlrecUona,  acconUng  to  the  tpecUtor'a 
poaltlon.— £.  In  bet.  1  qiilncuncla]  amoga- 
ment  of  the  petaltot  a  Qower— 3.  In  oif roL 
the  poiltion  ol  planet*  when  dlitant  from 
each  other  five  Ugni  or  ICO'. 
Qnlndecupn  (kwhi-dek'a-gon),  n.  [L.  futn- 

Ke,  flva.  Or.  dtia.  ten,  and  pAnin,  angle.] 
gtoja.  a  plane  flgure  with  fifteen  udei 
and  Afteen  anglet. 

QaimlaOMnTlr  (kwln-d«-»em'v6rj.  a  pL 
QulndKemTlTl  {kwiu.de-tem'vl-rlj  [L, 
f^m  ^uitj^ue,  Ave,  decetn,  ten,  and  vir^  man.  J 
In  Horn,  antiq.  one  of  a  body  of  Afteen  ma- 
glttratct  who  hid  charge  of  the  Sibylline 

<>nJ)UleoamTlnta  (kwln-dfi.tera'T«r-it),  n. 
The  bodv  or  olllce  of  the  QuInilecemvIrL 


Qalndwn,t  QalniMiml  (kwin'dem,  kwln'- 
dlim),  n.    Same  at  ^indacim.    Fabyan; 

QuiTilh,  Qulnliut  (kwln'i-a,  kwlnl-na),  n. 

QnlnlO  (kwinlV),  o.  OT  or  belonging  to 
quinine;  ipeclAcally  applied  to  an  acid, 
called  alto  Sinio  Add  (which  tee  under 

Qalnldne  (kwln'l  tin),  n.  ((VH«N^)  An 
alkaloid  itomerlc  with  quinine  and  quinl. 
dine,  and  produced  by  the  molocnlar  trail*- 

w,  tetgi    wb,  wMg;    ih,  Biitre.— See  SIT, 


ibrllDgil  propertlM.  t 
pUne  ol  polkriuUon  to  Oit  rlghl 


s  bomeric  witb 
mHocUtod  vlth  It  In  lome  clncni 
It  cryMUat  In  Urge  tniupim 

In  alcohol.     It  oeutmllm  iclda, 


«blj» 


eamapondlDK  gulalna  ulta,  but  ciTiUllLie 
mors  euUj.  the  ulta  an  tebrifa^ 
QnlnllU)  (kirioln),  n.  [Indian  Una.  qvina, 
bark.]  A  mott  Miportuit  Tegetible  ullull, 
obtained  from  the  buk  ol  HvenI  tre« 
ol  the  nn<u  ClncbOD*  ( wUch  we),      Ita 

Cffi^Jii  It  iacoloDTlBU.  InDdoraiu,  ind 
eilMinely  bitter.  Witb  iddt  It  (ormi  cn"- 
talUtsbte  ulta,  the  m«t  ImporUntor  vhlcb 
li  tbe  «iilphBl«.*o  extenilvely  aaed  In  medl- 
"* —  —  febrifuge  and  louic. 


white  n 


InChiUu 


rlettea.  one  vleldinf, 
etimee  called  petty- 


.  at  food  In  Ihf 
form  of  porridge,  cakea,  Ac.  A  preparation 
of  them,  under  the  nomo  of  carapulqui,  la 
a  favouiile  dlah  with  the  ladlet  of  IJni*. 
The  aeeda  of  the  other  railet>.  nd  quiaea. 
an  uoed  medicinally  aa  an  eppUcafloD  tor 

aaliiolliuO[«'l'<''>-Ki>).  n.  (C>H,;(.)  A  liquid 
_.....i.i. —  . ■'--"-niallybydlatllllng 


ToUtlle  b 


7chJn< 


■rlth  cauatlc  potaah.     It  la  ver>  bitter,  and 
itronglyalkBlIne;  and  fomu  ciyalallliable 


ingly  olkBlIne ;  and  fomu  ciyali 
a  with  acldi.    Quloullae  la  pre 


t&' 


Qnlnolosiat  (kwlnol'o-jlat),  n.    One  vened 

Qulnology  (livl-nol'o-JI},  n.  The  icience 
which  treate  of  quinine  and  other  febrlfiua 
alkololda. 

QolnoiM  (koln'tSn).  n.     See  KraoNi. 

FUUeth.— <^uwuwui'mii  9unilav.  ao  aUed 
M  being  about  the  UUeth  da;  b«(ore  Eoaler ; 
ShroTe  Sunday. 

QiilnqiuiinlarftiTln-kwaiiB'ga'UrXa.  [L. 
qutaqtu,  flte,  and  ongruJui,  angle.)    Having 

QldliqautlClllW  (kwtn-kwHr-Uk'll-Ur),  a. 
IL.  juinpu,  Bra.  and  artliniJiM,  Joint, 
aiticte,)  Coniinlngof  Breottlciea— Quio- 
guartieuiar  eonlrotcrrj/.  the  controTeny  be- 
tween the  Annlnlana  and  Calrlnlata  on  tbe 
'Bre  points'— vU.  particular  election,  par- 
tlculoi  redemption.   Rionl   hiablllty  &  a 


Qulniitie-aiiKled  (kwin-kwi-ang'gldX  a. 

Qulzuiuangulor. 
QulnqnAcapaalu:  (tiwin-kwl-kapUt-Mr).  a. 

TL  fumgur,  Are,  and  captula,  a  ilttle  cbett] 

Qnlnqoecoitate  (kwlii  kwi-koi'titv  a.   [L. 


'it'Ltfl! 


ialmiueilaiLtate,   Qnlsqntd 
niwlQ^He-rlen'tal.  kwln-V»frJeu't 


tnta  dent,  dentil,  a 


I    In  bot.  opening 


iFrom        ,       .     .  ,    _, „ 

Into  Ave  parta 

Ottlnqneflil  (kwlnTtwe-lld).  a.  a.  minoM, 
Ave.  and  p^o.fidi.  lo  aplll. )  In  Wlye- 
cleft;  cut  about  lialt-way  troia  the  marnlii 
to  the  baae  Into  Ave  Hgmenta  witb  linear 
alnoiea  and  itralght  margloi,  aa  a  leaf. 

QnlnqagtbUAtfl,  QnlnquafoUAMd  (kwln- 
li»-6.ft11-at.  Lwln-kae-lell-at-edl  a.  IL. 
oiHnfiu,Qie,iuid/c(>uni,lBalj  HaTinggie 

QalnmuiiMnackwi 

fuinfue,  Are.  and  lit 
of  five  letten. 
Qnlnaualolutt*,  QiiliiaiLeloD*d(kwlD-kwi- 
m.'A  kwlu-k.^lbbd).  s.  |L  Tuinow.  are. 
and  I«6h<.  iohe.j  In  tot  nrelubed;  dJrided 
nearl;  lo  the  middle  Into  Ort  dlallnct  parta 


Ire-celled ;  harli^  Htv  cell^  aa  a  peri- 

(lliliuiimmilla(kwln-kwe-ni11-a),n.i)l.  (L. 
{uinjuinnoUi.  See  <JDINI1(II1IMUL.1  In 
Sotii.  aiui^.  pablle  guDM  celebnied  every 

IJtiliiqiiaiiiilsd  (kvin-kwen1-*dx  •>.    (L. 

yuknouennlum,  a  period  of  Are  yean — ^jin- 
ow.  n>e,  and  anniu.  a  ie*t.]  A  period  ol 
five  yean.  TeiinvMn. 

Qulaqueiml*!  (twin-ltwenl-ali  o.  [L.  juin- 
qutrnioiiM,  quinguennit — quivigtu,  Bva,  and 
anmU.  year.  ]    Occoirlng  once  in  five  yeara, 

Qnlliqnsimllim  (kwln-kweni-umX  n.  (L  ] 
The  apace  ol  On  yeari. 

ItnlnqaoDArtlta  ckwln-bwi-n&rtltY  a,  [l. 
munguf.  Ave,  and  wrtilvt,  divided.]  L  In 
ioL  divided  into  Bva  parta  alnuiat  lo  the 
boae.— £.  Coniiathig  olBve  parte. 

Qnlnqiwreme  (kwlu'kwj-rjni).  n.  p..  quiu- 

qutremig,  Irom  qum^ye,  Ave,  and  rtmut, 
oti.l    An  ancient  goUey  having  Ave  ranka 

QDluaVMrUftUfl  tkwla-kwe-Bll'la-bl),  n.  A 

word  of  five  ayllablea. 


Ave' valves,  aa  a  pericarp. 
QnlnqiUTlT  (kwlnTiwe-virl  n,  pL  Qolti- 
aueftri(kvrln-kwev'l-rl).  lL.,lrom^Ci,iM. 


pointed  ur 


—  'howeretrequentlvap- 
the  republic  aa  eitraordlnar; 
^arry  any  meaeure  lulo  effect 

Dr.  W.  Smith. 

InlnqnllUt  fkwlnltwi-na: 

Siiina,  from  Indian  ouino 
ark.     The  baik  of  vorii 


<MnqillI10fkwlqTcwl-na),n.  ASon 
lean  leguminoua  plant,  the  JVvra 
w™i/'e™iiL_whlcli_yleldi   the  b 


lartl  Peravlan 


___  MrHOSPEHllL-, 

QulnqnlTalent  (kwln-kwlv-a-tent),  a.    (L 
quimpic,  Ave,  and  taitnt,  vdUntii,  ppr.  of 


Dokn.  lo  bi 

hydrogen  at 


i;  having  an  equlvslem 


Jubuy  ( kwln'il ),  n.  I  Compted  trem  Fr. 
eajuinoBcie,  jjuinoncM.  from  L.  (ynonrAi, 
Gr.  lynancn/,  a  bad  kind  of  aore  throat— 
itVOn.  a  dog,  and  an^d.  to  throttle;  lit.  a 
dog'throttllug — 'd(^'  having  a  peJoraUve 
effect.]  In  inrd.  (a)  an  Inflammation  of 
the  lonalla  (t)  Any  InAammatloa  of  the 
(hroat  or  parta  adjacent 
llllliur-berry  <kwln'rl-be.rl),  n.  A  name 
lor  the  black-currant  iRibti  aignoH),  from 

Quiniy-wort^w1n'il-w«rtl.  n.  A  herbace- 
ehiea).  occurring  on  chalky  downa  In  Bri- 
tain. Itowea  Iti  ipeclnc  aawellai  tta popu- 
lar name  to  Ita  ouppoeed  efficacy  In  curing 

,    IL  vuinfiij,  Afth,  Fr. 


L.   [Fr.  jniBtain*.  LL 


Qnint  (kv 


ouMaiw,  a  q 
from  I.  «Nini. 


Skeat  derivea   it 


In  a  camp  (from  guimut,  tmb.  qmngvt, 
AveX  hence  a  pubUc  place  and  the  eierdas 
pracUaed  In  aoch  a  place.]  A  Okutw  or 
other  object  to  be  tilted  aL  It  waa  wn. 
atmcted  In  varloua  waya ;  ■  conunoB  torm 
In  England  conalated  of  an  upright  poat,  on 
the  lop  of  which  wai  a  horiiontol  h«r  tam- 
ing on  a  pivot:  to  one  end  of  thla  a  oaiid- 
bog  waiattoched.  on  the olhecabroad  board: 
and  It  waa  a  trial  ol  iklll  to  atrike  or  tilt  al 
the  broad  end  with  a  lanu,  and  poaa  on  be- 
(ore.the  bag  ol  aand  could  whirl  rcund  wid 
atrike  the  Alter  on  the  back. 

OotntOl  (kwlo'tol).  n.  [Pr.  quintal,  treni 
X.  ctntam,  a  hundred,  through  ttte  Sp. 
ouintal,  Ar,  KnMr,  a  wetahl  of  ICO  H»T 
A  weight  of  100  Iba  TheoldFrenchquintal 
waa  equal  to  100  Uvrea,  or  nearly  108  Iba. 
avoirdupuia.  The  ouintoj  mUri^if  or  mo- 
dem quintal  la  100  kilogrammea,  or  ££0  Dia. 
avolrdupola 

Qulntui (kwintan), a.  [L  gtHnCamu.tnun 
^inlui,  BIth,  tromgufiwua,  five]  Occnr- 
ring  or  recuning  every  Afth  day;  aa,  a  juiia- 

QnlntUl  (kwhi'tan).  n.     An  inlomfttest 

BIthdu. 
QalUtollt  (kwin'tel),  n.     The  qulnlaln- 

(taiutaroii  (kwtDle-ron),  n.    Same  aa  4iiA»- 

(tDlntaMano*  0<wtD>l«t'euak  n.  rL.  gtditt* 
tmmtut,  filth  eoaance.)  1.  In  ohAmy,  tba 
Afth  or  lut  and  hlgheat  eaaenca  of  powor 


Ihe  1np«id«nihle  forA;  Air.  n-  (be  nKWH  futa; 
p««nKd  o^  u  orUci-' '—     "*'-   -' 


QalllteBiratlal(kwln-le*«eo'alial),a.  Oni- 
alatlDg  of  qnlnteoaence. 
Qaliltalta,Qnlntot<kwln-teta>L  IPr.^iite- 

.....    I [(_  ouinfaOo,  from  nulla.  L 

;h.]  In  mwiB,  (a)  a  vocal  or 
ipoaltion  fu  five  pi 


_ tlaohblinto. , 

a  alngle  voice  or  Itiitninieni     (t)  A  H 
Ave  pereona  who  perform  a  maalcal  cusi 
■Itian  Id  Bv*  parta 
IntattO  (kwlD-tet^),  n.    [It.)    Soma  a 


tmifvpit,  Ave. I 
t^ulntUe  (kwl 


[L.  fuintiu,  DfUl) 

'  -'-en  dlalanl  tnin 

If  Ihe  todiac,  a 


ol  heretli'B 
*  "ea  ol  Mc 

Qufnhlia.  a  lady  whom  be 

-  bis  prete    '^ 

regarded  ai 


tury,  the  diaclplea  ol  Montanoa. 
their  name  from  Qufntilia.  a  lady  wl 
had  deceived  by  bis  pretended  aa 


d  aa  a  propheteK. 
lat  of  bread   and 

>nd  decried  water  bapUun  aa  nit 
:  lalth  alone  waa  aofflcient  to  aava 
.  did  Abraham. 
QnlntUllOIl  (kwlntUII-onX  n  [L  tuiuku. 
Afth.andE.  million.  I  A  number  produced  by 
Involving  a  million  to  the  Afth  power,  ma 
nnie  followed  by  thirty  cipben ;  In  Fmch 
■  —  ..  .  ..___    _  jjijj  followed  by 


and  itailan  DOtatloit 


I  vegetable  onlmn.  the 

the  flnt  or  prinine. 
n-ll-al«r'nal).  a.     pL 
temum.)    In  anaL  Ua 


pine,  pin;      oAte,  u 


tw  fifth  mnd  ilzth  InteronstAl 


Qnilltfaaftwla'Ulltn.  [It  fuMo;  L.  fu<n- 
tu^  Bflli.]  Id  miviA  >  group  of  fin  uotai 
to  D«  pIftJBd  In  th*  time  of  four. 
QolBtroon  (kwtn-trOn').  n.  IBp.  fuMrrvn, 
Ima  L.  guuUu,  (he  Bnh,  tram  ouinfiu, 
fin.  Conip.  fuuiroofL]  In  the  Wett  In- 
dia*, tlw  cblU  of  *  vhlta  nun  by  ■  vonuiti 
who  hM  ons-iliidBntli  part  of  negro  blood. 


QpllAiple  (kwla'tfl-pl),  a,  [L.  quintuflui, 
BRfoid— Tuintuf,  OAh,  ud  term,  .^lu,  Or. 
pbw]  1.  Flreti^d;  coDMinlni  Dt»  tuai 
Ua  >         ■ 


ilT— miBfUf, 

.._]    1.  HTofd    ,   . 

«  uaDnnL  —  l.  In  nuiie,  dadnutlDC  > 
■padee  of  lims,  now  uldom  Died,  oontaln- 
Ing  Dts  note*  of  eqiul  nine  In  ■bu.— t.  '~ 


of  fits  put*  or  *  tonltlplt  of  tf. 
'*~lBtlQda(ki>iD'tO-p]\i.rpTet. App  TuJit- 
.-i.j. — IT.  Tviofupfifu.  T4  milEe  Bnfo&d. 

'   — TM.  Qiiliitnple-ilbb«d 

'd*.  kwlntapl-ribd"),  a.   In 

' hiitiiB  Bio  lib*  or 

, jnei  of  which  •prlng 

from  tike  middle  one.  or  midrib,  kbova  Ita 

b*M. 

QnlnAlIU  (kwin'tin).  n  [Fr..  from  qubu*. 
Bftsen.  from  L  quinitteim,  oneni.]  1.  In 
d&rojL  the  fonrteenth  d*j  ifter  ■  fiiut-d*jr, 
or  tho  fifteenth  if  the  day  of  the  feut  be  In- 
dnded.  —  1.  A  itAnu  conilatlAg  of  fifteoa 
Unei. 

QdJp  (kwlp).  n.  IW.  tlutip,  ■  quick  Blrt  or 
nni;  Awipiav,  to  moTe  brluljj  to  whip, 

cutting  ]ett :  ■  MTcre  retort ;  a  Jibe.     '  All 
hi*  merrr  f  utpj  *n  o'er.'    Ttnn^iau 
ir  I  tmr  Ufa  «atd  >|blD,  h  vai  uit  »« a  cnt,  hi 

WTir.  what'i  •  fh^  ■— Wa  vrat  wiritH  aH  It  * 
■ban  HrlBE  or  a  Airp  wit,  WiEh  a  bUvt  ^dH  ja  ■ 


Q^(l 


Qa]9  (kwlp).  >.i  To  DM  quip*  or  tut 
tofibt;  to*eoK 

iBch  iJ^  Eiidci.  a 

Qnlpe,Qolpa(kwip'o,kwip'o),ii.  [f« 

wpv,  ausoe.]  A  cord  sboDt  I  fi 
MOgtb,  Ufbttr  ipun  from  nrlouilT  eol 
thread^  and  to  which  a  number  of  n 
tlinad*  were  attached  In  the  form 
fringe:  need  ai  ■     .  <^ 

and  HexleiD* 

The  trlnge-llke 

(wlonr*  and  wen      

denolad  landbls  oblecli,  a*  while  tor  *ll- 
ver,  fellow  for  gold,  md  the  like:  and  lome- 
tlmea  alio  abitract  Ideaa,  a*  white  for  peac«. 
tad  for  war.  Tbejr  coniUtuted  a  rude  ngi*- 
t«r  of  certain  Important  l*cU  or  etenta  " 
of  blithi,  deathi.  and  marriage*,  the  m 

ber  of  the  popnlatlon  Bt  to  bi 

quantltj  of  itorce  la  the  goTer 
^nei,  Ac     Written  *l»  ^v; 


Qolra  (k*1>').  n.  [O.  Efuairr:  O.  Ft.  vuayer: 
ly.  daaifr;  It  fiuubnu,  ■  pap«r-book^  (ram 
LL.  fwolenHm.  from  L  nuihior,  foor  J  A 
eoUectlon  of  paper  eoulalliis  of  twentt-f our 
■heel*  of  •qnal  tlia^  and  geoerallT  folded 


enrelope,  prinDii 


vartou  otber  papcn 

£!£lnkU»  (kwlr-l-ni'ii-iyn.pi  7i-i~An- 
nu*l  teuti  aburTed  at  Rome  In  honour  of 
Romului,  who  wai  alio  called  Qummu. 

Qnimill*  ( kwl.ri'nui ),  n.  An  Itallui  war- 
like dlTinltj,  lappoted  to  be  the  iame  ■■ 

OuirlstaTt  (kwlr^tarXn.  Onethitaingi 
In  ooncert;  a  chortiler. 

An  pnd^f^  ot  humanjr.  rktmjet. 

QnlrltftUon  (kwlr-l-tA'ihon),| «.  [L.  quiri- 
tatio,  from  ^irito,  to  ral*e  a  pUlnttre  crj', 
from  ;iuror,  to  compUIO-l  A  Gr]ii»  tor 
help.    -80  wofnlanuritohm.'    Bp-BaU. 

'^'-"-  '^— ""  -     "m  of  the  Qulrilat 


manl,  the  latter  deilcnatlon  appljrfng  to 
them  Id  their  poUUcal  and  mlllta^  cap*^ 
dtj. 


Qnfrk  <kir*rk),  *  [Prov.  E.  juir*.  to  turn 
iharplj;  corap.  W.  BAwiftd,  a  Hidden  itart 
-~*~—  ^^  "■---"  >BvJ7i,atoni,a*tart.j 

thevuCrltot  apefo- 
•aud  f  ntrioite  fufrlt, ' 


n.  craft,  decei 
1.  AD  actio]  torn  fo 
a  ihlfti  a  quibUai  i 
l«pnr. '  D*A  mbttl 

Aimw-l.Alltor         , 

'  I've  fell  M)  mauF  aitirkt  of  }o;  and  grief.' 
S^at.—S.  A  imart  tuiDt  or  retort ;  a  illght 
conceit  or  quibble;  a  quip;  *  flight  of  fancy 
'Conceit*,  pnoi.  ^n^  or  quibblea'  ITalE* 

Ou  ifill  uccli  Uie  tMi^iti{trbUxeBing  pen. 
4  An  Imgular  *lr;  a  light  fngmBDtair 

ei»  of  mule.     'IJ^t  qvirkt  of  muilc, 

a  piece  taken  oat  of  an;  regular  groand- 
plol  orfloor,  a>toi|ukBacDartoryiud.&c.: 


long,  and 


piece  were  taken  o 


eh.s&io(*i 


LJ- 


. ;  the  hollow  under  ttie  abacui. — 

Quirt  mmtldioff  or  fvlrtnl  mmUHag.  i 

^^ 

qidikcd  O'olo-Cniiui.     QuUkid  Old— Rmu. 

mobldlng  whole  •b*rp  and  ludden  return 
from  It*  (itniDe  proJecUon  to  the  re-en- 
trant angle  (eenu  lalher  to  partake  of  a 
(trall^t  Une  on  the  profile  tluin  of  the  curre. 
GailL 
)Dlrk(k»«rk).i.(.    Tofoimorfumfdiwith 


Qnlrklib  (kwArtiih),  a.  HaTtDg  the  e 

acterof  aqolrkiconilitiDgot  auirki,  tu 
quibble*,  or  art*-' '— 


fta. 

I'  u    a      1,'lni  atlorae 

L    Def  enilTe  armour  for  Uie 

k  cathlon.  Ciatuer. 
to-kwlliiXn  [l,jut.,whDt 
•hat  kindl  When  the  genut 
w**  iiDC«rtaln  to  what  cI*h 
ongedl  A  genu*  of  plaota, 
bretacoM.  indlgeooui  to  tm- 
Africa.  There  an  three  or 
mblng  thrabi.withoiiposlle. 
f  learn,  and  ailtlarjr  ur  ter- 
while  dowen,  which  become 
_ ,_.*lnn.     Q.  indioi  te  the  ino*t 

QaiatroILl  n.     A  beggar;  a  Kulllon.     ito- 

nHunl^UiitoH 
Quit  IJnnt),  a.    (From  O.Fr.  quite,  Uod.  Fr. 

qmtU,  duicharged.   released,  fr»d,  qiUti, 

QuUt  and  qtticl  are  >l4htlt  dlDennt  lomu 
of  thii  word,  and  c^i  ■!»  a  lona  of  It] 
Dlacharged  or  releaaed  from  a  debt,  pen- 

fi,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;     IH,  (Aen;  th,  lAin; 


But  JoKd.  iiDhapoMy.  tli«i|tit  At 
Tsputliiiai  IS  nil  (he  rtSmi- 


loqulaH]' 

hi  the  form  ^ft*;  a*,  to  be  qutti  with  one; 
that  la.  to  haT*  made  mutual  aatlifacUon 


ilnU/  ^ 
»nn  m  gimbling  wneo  toe  ataae  aua  mnn 
one  penon  to  aaother  la  either  to  become 
double  or  to  be  reducad  to  nothing  In  ca*e 
of  a  certain  chance  being  favourable  or  on- 

(jolt  (kwltl' B.C.  pret  &  pp  quit  OTfUitUd; 
ppr.  nuUMjf.  [In  part  directly  from  the 
■djectiie.  In  part  Iroin  the  O.Fr.  verb  ouiter, 
Fr.  quMtr.  to  leare,  to  abandon,  to  glia  op, 
which  again  I*  from  Fr,  guile,  quitte  (*dj.). 
Bee  above.]  1.  To  dl*ch*rg^  ai  an  oblira- 
ttOD  or  duty;  to  meet  and  latlaf;,  a*  a  cUum 
or  debt;  to  make  pajmeDt  f or  or  of ;  to  re- 


2  To  Ht  tree;  to  abaotre;  to  acquit  'Ood 
qua  jon  In  his  many.'  S*ak.~S.  To  trae. 
u  from  anything  harrntul  or  oppraaing;  to 
reliere;  to  elaar;  to  liberate;  to  dlacharga 


et  the  dalme  opon,  or  aipeclatloni 


6.  To  carry  throush;  to  do  or  perform  to 
the  end,  so  that  nothing  remain*;  to  dla- 
durga  or  perform  oompletely. 

0.  To  depart  from;  to  go  away  from;  to 
■(■TB.    'ATauntI  and  qua  my  sight  I '  SAot. 

7.  To  resign;  to  give  ap. 

8.  To  fonaka;  to  abandon. 


—To  ^it  emt.  to  iiay  en>ai 
land  will  not  always  gvU 


Ltlon  of  bamn 


L9.  which  li  partly  at  the  luit  of 
. ,  ^  partly  at  that  of  an  Inlonoar; 

BO  called  tKim  the  words.  Qui  tan  pro  do- 
mini  reglnl,  qnam  ptv  te  Ipso.  Sk.,  wko 
inss  at  ihU  (or  bimiell  as  tor  our  lady  the 

Qnlbdi,  Qnltob-cnuH  (Inrloh,  kwioh'grasly 
n.  [A  form  of  quOtifrtm,  to  called  no  doubt 
from  its  vitality  and  rigorous  growth.]  A 
■pecin  of  wortlile**  gr***  which  roota  deeply 

--' '-  -ipldly  In  arable  Balda  and  la 

' -.-J-  conoh-gr***;  bat  the 


ot  easily  eradicated;  < 


le  other  | 


pens).    Written  aUo  QuacA,  A 


Ih  grtcf  and  wlU  id  pIcE  the  vldoiu  fmOiA 

QnlleUlm  rkwlfkUm).  n.  in  Ia4e.  a  deed  of 
release;  inlnitrumeDlbywhlchianieclabn, 
right  or  title,  real  or  aoppoaed,  to  an  estate 


wh,HUg;    ih,a 


er Dl  tbSM  buei.  ItliTarr 
_--  febrlfugftl  propertLsi,  and 

_.  je  o[  pDlarluiOon  to  thorighL 

qnlllUliLa<l[wlii'l-dIn),n.  (C»HuK^3  A 
bue  laomeric  wiib  qaltUae  and  occurring 

It  crjntalllKi  In  Urge  tnnipiirent  priBm. 

In  alcohol.     It  neutral  lug' acldi.  uid  farms 
MlU  cltb  tbem.  which  much  reumble  the 

more  Biell)'.     The  eaJU  ire  febrifugal. 
QQlnllie  (kiTinla),  n     [Indiim  kina.  quina, 
btTk-j    A  moit  Important  regetsble  Hlkall. 


the  gsDDi  Cinchona  (whicli  eee; 
impoaiiloD  Is  uipreuvd  br  the  f< 


^B^j 


l|0^  ltlicolourleiB.modoroiu,Bnd 
>l)'l)ltter.  With  add)  It  loima  ens- 
It  ol  which 


cine,  ai  a  febrifuge  and  tonh 
QulnlnlBm  (kwln'ln'lEmX  n. 

Qulnoa  (kwl-niyi 
plan  t  {C^iutpodi 


white  sesdi.  and 


M).r. 


a),  el  which  thei 
les,  one  vlcldln 
Lies  caUed  pettj 

"'.s'lySi^ 


■le  of  food' 

form  of  porridge,  cakes,  ±c.  A  prepaiAtlon 
of  thetn,  under  the  name  of  earajmtqitt.  Is 

The  seeds  of  the  other  variety,  red  aujnoa, 
are  used  medldnall;  as  an  applicauon  for 

QalnoUneOli'in'e.IIn).  n.  (C.H,N.)  a  liquid 
volatile  hasc,  tanned  artinclalljr  b>  dUUUlng 
qnloine,  clnchonlne,  or  strrchnlne.  along 
with  caustic  potash.  It  1*  very  bitter,  and 
ttcon^TalkaUDei  and  fornii  ciystallliable 
«bIU  with  Mida.  Quluollne  la  present  In 
coal-tar  and  mi"  ■■ ' '-•' 


toSiinatir, 


three  eolonrjng  mi 
and  a  violet     iTril 
OalncilOKlBt  (kwl-nol'o-Jltl),  n. 
In  nulnology. 

Qnlnoiofcy  (kwi-noi'o-ji).  i 


Qulnone  fkwln'OnV  n.     Bee  KtRoiH. 
QalIUllU«HlinB(kwln-kwa-]D>'i-nu),n.  [L  } 
Irutlath.  -Quinguagainu,  ^undav,  so  called 

as  being  aho  u  t  the  UUe  th  dar  before  Eaater ; 

Bhrove  Sunday. 
(]aliiQiiAIW1llu'(kwin-kwang'ga-t6r).a.   [L. 

ouinjiM.  Bve,  and  onsului,  angle.]    Harlng 

Qulnqtuurtlcalar  (kwhi-kwIr-tlk'U-ltr),  a. 
[L.  quince.  Ave.  and  arltnilut.  lolnt, 
article.)    Consisting  of  five  arttclea— Quin- 

tween  the  Armlnlana  and  Calvlnlsti  on  the 
'Bve  points'— vii.  particular  election,  par- 
fallen  state,  ^rreelatlbla  grace,  and  Baal 
perssrerancfl  of  the  saints. 

Qnlnqne-MUled  {kwln-kw«-ang'gld),  a. 
c^uinquan^Lar. 

Quliu)n*cap*alar  (kwIn-kwi-kap'Ba-Ur).  a. 
IL  quu^q^lt.  Bve,  and  capsuio,  a  tfttle  cheat) 

Qoinqueeaitate  (kw 


atxo.   [L 


d  dinlatui.  toolhed. 


IFrom  L.  qvinqiu,  five. }    In  bcL  opeuing 

QuUulnefld  (kwin'kwf-nd).  o,  tL.quinoru. 
Ave.  anil /lido. yirii.  to  iplli.)  m  tet  flTe- 
deft:  cut  about  half-way  from  the  marsla 


t*d>   o,     IL 
j  Having  ive 


QalnaiuroUAtfl,  QninqualdliAMd 

\wi-tffli-kt.   kwIn-kwSlSTI-Bt^dl   , 
oirinjuf,  flio.  and/o/ii.  '" 

Qni^nelit«I«I(kwln-kwe-1lt'«r-Bl),  a.     IL. 
«"("»".  five,  and  Ultra,  letter]  ConalsUng 

Qnlnaiwlaluite,  Qiiliuiu«lotMd^wlD-kwe- 

andlDtui.lobe.l    In  bot  flve^lobed;  dWded 
nearlr  to  the  middle  into  Bve  distinct  parts 

Fats,  tkr,  fnt.  Itll:       mi.  met.  h«r;       pin 


QalSqnBlCiOiiIar  (kwin-kwe-lok'U-tei 
IL.  ouinguiT,  Bve.  and  loeufw,  a  cell 
iot.  Bve-celled ;  having  Bve  cell^  aa  a 


(}ul£qiieimalla(kwln-kwe-ni'li-aXn.}il.  (L. 
DuinfMnTulii.  Sea  <]niNllDINHUL.]  '~ 
Rom.  antui.  public  g '■' — ■— "  " 


Qt^nquannlsd  (Invtn-kwenl-ad),  n.  (L. 
sue,  Ave.  aoi]  annut,  a  year.]   A  period  of 

QnliiqiMniiltd  (kwin-kwenl-al).  a.  [L.  quin- 
qtimaalit,  guinquennit — guin^iu.  Bve.  and 
annul,  year. )  OccDtrlug  once  in  Bve  years. 
or  lasting  Bve  yeara. 

Qvdntiamnliim  (kwin-kwen'l-DmX  n.    (!.] 


lulaanaputtM  OswIn-kwe-pHrtltl,  a.  (L. 
ouinaue.  Bve.  and  parb'tut,  divided.]  L  In 
M.  divided  into  Ave  puts  almost  to  the 
hose. — S.  Consisting  of  Ave  parts. 

Qolnqnereme  (kwInTtwa-rSm),  n.  IL  jiiiii- 
qMtnitiiM,  from  mtinqw,  five,  and  remfu, 
oar.)  An  ancient  galley  having  Bve  ranks 
ofrowera 

QnlnqneBTllabla  (kwln-kwtall'lB-bl},  n.  A 
word  nf  Bve  syllables. 

QoliiqiievllTB,  QollUiilBnlTiilar  (kwin'- 
Iiw4.valv,  kwin-kwi-vd'ya-Uri  o,  IL  qvin- 
qut,  five,  and  mlco,  valve.)  In  bol.  having 
five  valves,  as  a  pericarp. 

QolnqnavlT  (kwln'kwS-vir),  n.  pL  QalU- 
quBrtrt(kwln-kwev'i-rfl.  iL.from^ft^ue, 

five  commiasloners  who  were  frwquentlv  ap. 
pointed  under  the  republic  as  eitraordlcan 
maglBtrata  to  carry  any  meaiure  iDto  eHeci. 
I>r.  If.  Smith. 

OuinqniDH  Ocwii 

K'na,  from  Indli . 
k.     The  bark  of' 


nanlnoftwinTtwI-ne).  H. 


lanlnoftwinTt? 

a  je^umlnoua  pi 


QiilllqOlT»a«at  (kwln-kwiVa-lentX  a  [L 
ifuiruju*,  five,  and  totem,  nlJentu,  ppr.  of 
v^Ure,  to  be  worth-)    In  cAenu  capable  of 


Qnlniy  ( kwlD'il  ^  n.  I  Corrapted  from  Fr. 
itquinantit,  sfuiiuneCe,  froDi  L.  cgnaneke, 
Qi.  tynandu,  a  bad  kind  of  sore  throat— 
kjfin,  a  dog,  and  angehs,  to  throttle;  UL  a 
dog- throttling- 'dog'  hariug  a  pejorative 
eAecl]  In  inrd.  (a)  an  Inflammation  ol 
the  tonsils,  (b)  Any  Infiammatlan  of  the 
throat  or  parts  adjacent 

QntnBy-lMTTT  (k»ln'il-be-ri),  n.  A  name 
for  the  black-euTTsnt  (ROtet  nignfm),  from 


Qnln^-wart  (kwln'il-wii 
out  plant  of  the  genus  At 


iperula  (A. 
,^-H.u^  uvourring  on  chalky  downs 
tain.  Itowesltaspeclflcaawellaill 


a.  lie  popu- 
7j  in  curing 


QwCltAlfl' 


Onvia1au).n.  [Fr.  guintatn. 


a  atreet  or  broad  way 


In  a  camp  (from  ^fnfut.  Bfth.  ^uin^u^t 
Ave),  hence  a  pablic  place  and  tbe  exerdaa 
praetiaed  In  auch  a  place.)  A  flinir*  or 
other  object  to  be  tilted  at.  It  waa  can- 
in  England  consisted  of  sn  u|night  poat,  on 
the  t^  of  Hlilcb  WM  a  boriioutal  bar  tars- 
baa  was  attached,  on  the  other  a  broad  board : 
and  It  waa  a  trial  of  skill  to  strike  or  CDt  at 
tbe  broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  paaa  do  be- 

■tmie  the  Biter  on  the  back.         """ 
QplntBl  (kwla'tal),  n.    [Fr.  qaixial.  trom 
L.  c«ntvm.  a  hundred,  through  tbe  Sp. 

rinlal.  At.  UntAr,  a  welfiht  of  100  H»J 
■eight  of  100  Iba.  The  oWFreoch  quiotJ 
was  eciual  to  lOO  llvres,  or  nearly  IM  Ifaa. 
avoirdupois.  The  guiiKal  mitrimu  or  mo- 
dem quIotBl  is  100  kltogranmies,  or  £10  Om. 
avoirdupois. 
QolntUl  Oiwintan). D.  p..  guintU7HU.lT€aa 
qHintut,  nfth,  from  qmvnu,  Bve.  ]  Occur- 
ring  or  recurring  every  Bflli  day;  ai,  a  qtan- 

Qaintsn  (kwlntan),  n.  An  tntemtttant 
lever  the  paroxysms  of  which  reeni  bvmt 
flfthd». 

QnlnteU  t  (kwlntel),  n.    ne  qaiutaln. 

QalaterOiL  (kwin'te-ronX  n.    Bama  as  Qute- 

(tDlntSBunce  (kwin-tet'ens).  n.  IL.  oniata 
tmnlia.  Bfth  essence )    1.  In  aldlimv.  tbo 


and  Eut£  «  tiK  HtHJ 
McdiUtlbwUclilb^ 

Hence— 1.  An  eitract  from  anytUng.  oon- 
talnlna  Its  virtues  or  moat  easentlal  part  In 
a  small  qoantUy ;  pure  and  conceotrated 
essence;  the  best  and  purest  part  of  a  thine. 
'  Fure  ^infusflnesj  of  precious  oUiL'     rcit- 


L  In  old  ckem.  a  term 


(kwln-tes'ena),  v.L    To  ei- 
18.     [BareJ 


QaintMMntial  (kwin-tes-aen^halX 

sitting  of  qalntessance. 
QnlntMM,QillIlt«t<kwlDtet^n.  [Fr.niiH- 

ti(i«.  from  IL  minteUo,  from  oHinto,  I. 

auintw,  Bfth'  ^ ■-   '-' ■  — 

instrumental 


I.  from  IL  minteUo,  In  _ 

-  I,  Bfth.]  In  miw,  (a)  a  neal  or 
— •-'  — ipoaltlon  Id  five  parts,  in 


, -..^.Igato,  and  performed 

by  a  single  voice  or  instrument     (b)  A  sai 
of  flva  persons  who  perform  a  musical  com- 
position in  Bve  p&rtSk 
QalnlMtO  (kwin-teflo],  n.    |IL]    Same  ai 

QuinllaOnTin'likLn.  [L.^>i(tu,Bftb,lnim 
fliiingiiir.  Bve,]     Sec  QUiKTIO. 

OolntllB  (kwfn'UI).  n.  [L  quintut.  Utth.) 
i'lie  aspect  nf  planets  when  distant  tnm 
esch  other  the  Bfth  part  of  the  lodbkc.  or 

QninlStbui,  QnintUUAn  (kwin-tni-wi%  ■. 

l>ne  of  a  sect  of  heretics  In  the  second  een- 


S  the  disciples  ...    _.,     . 

name  from  Qvintaia,  a  ladr  w: 
had  deceived  by  bla  pretended  aanciiQ, 
and  whom  they  regarded  a*  a  pKiphetnai 
They  nude  the  encharist  of  bread  and 
cheese,  allowed  women  to  be  priests  and 
blabops,  and  decried  water  baptism  u  nse- 
leat,  sinoe  faith  alone  was  suBlclent  to  save 
man  aa  It  did  Abraham. 

QnlntUlion  (kwln-tilll-DB),  n.  [U  mrianu. 
ntth.and  E.  tniHion.)  A  number  produced  br 
Involving  a  million  to  the  Bfth  power,  ora 
nnlt  followed  by  thirty  ciphers;  in  French 
and  Italian  noUUans,  a  unit  followed  b) 
elihlcen  ciphers. 

QnlnUn  (kwintin).     Same  aa  QuinlaiH. 

QolnUlM  Ikwln'ttuX  n.  [L.  quintut,  Bfth] 
In  im  a  name  given  to  the  Bfth  or  liuter- 
mnst  envf  lr>pe  of  the  vegetable  ovuliun.  tbe 

QnlnUstanuJ  (kwin-tl-tUr'nal),  n.  IL 
juinCuf.  Bfth,  and  tremuHLl    In  bhI.  the 


QniiitOlaOnriB^dl}.!!.  llt.  qtiintt;  L.  gvin- 
tui  uUl  I  In  nuiie.  a  gmap  of  flre  notu 
to  M  pUjed  In  the  time  of  four. 

QnlBtroOIL  (kwln-trOD'X  n.  [Sp.  Tutetenm, 
Iran  L.  fuiMiu,  tlit  flnib,  trom  itumque, 
llTe.  Comp.  quadroon.']  In  the  Wat  In- 
dia*, (he  chDd^ot  ■  wldte  mu  br  ■  mnuin 


la  (kwlo'tO-PU  o-    [!•  Otiintinilui. 

-ouinluj,  filLh,  and  tenn.  -pliu,  Or. 

, i.  FiTefold;  oouUlnlng  flie  tlma 

(be  UDODDt.  —  t.  In  muno,  deilsnatlng  i 
■pedes  of  time,  now  leldom  okoI  contuii' 
Inc  Htb  note*  of  equal  nine  in  a  bar.  '  ' 
6al.  applied  to  an  anangemer*  — 
of  llTe  part*  or  ■  mnlUpla  ol  Di 
"nlntivls  tk"lnta-plX  t .^pret,  *  pp.  fuiit- 
.-i.j i_^.JJ(„   To  make  BTefold. 

L  t^llntllpl••rlbtMd 

.  Swinta-pl-Hbd-i  a.  In 
leain  harlnE  Bre  ilbi  or 
ateial  onei  of  which  ifvlng 


PL  the  fourteenth  daj  after  a  feaat-daf, 
w.  utt  tUteenth  II  the  da;  oC  IDs  leait  be  In- 
Blnded.  —  C  A  itania  eoMlatlilj  ol  flllMn 
llnea 

Qotp  (kwlp),  n.  [W,  cAwto,  ■  qolek  fUrt  or 
turn ;  ehvipiav,  to  moTB  brliluj,  to  whip. 
ai  we  uji,  to  uritip  ronnd  a  comer  In  run- 
ning.] A  imart  larcaitlo  tnm ;  a  ihaip  or 
CDtUog  }eit;  ■  •erere ntort :  a  ]lbe.  'All 
hli  menj  quip*  are  o'er.'    TVnnyaon. 

Thli  ii  ulled  Ulc  f>i>  modal.  Ua4;  ' 

(kwlp),  a.l.  ptat  A  pp.  quippid:  ppr. 

— ' —     "'  utter  qnlpa  or  larcaimaan: 

Ht  witha  lanaMlo  rMot;  to 


Qlllp(kwl: 


Tin  nore  be  leuctii,  ud  des  ha  clHth  t«# 
To  Ha  hv  »n  lucnt.  lad  Uu  hv  under  Up. 

QlllD(kwlpX  v.i     To  nie  qnlpa  or  earcaama; 
tojlbei  towolT. 

•uchiJEfcSdS!""  """^  ''"S£™. 
QatpOkQlltan(kwlp'D,kw1p'H],n.  [Pemrlan 
awpu.  a  Enot]    A  cord  about  1  feet  In 

Ihnada,  and  to  which 


■nd  Heidcui*  lor  reoordlns  ereDta 

nie  frtnga-llkethreada  were  alio  of  dlffe 

eoloon  and  were  knotted.  Tbe  colonn 
denoted  lenilbta  objacta,  ai  while  for  dl- 
tar.  jvllow  lor  (old.  and  the  like:  and  aome- 


nd  lor  war.    The;  ootutltnted  a  rude  re^ 

of  birtha,  deaths,  and  nmriiBaa.  the  num- 
ber ol  tils  population  lit  to  bear  anni.  Uie 
qoantJlT  of  itom  in  the  goTenunent  maga- 
aom.  An.    Written  alaoQuijitw,  Quifipu. 

Qolra  (kwlr).  n.  (A  different  •palling  ol 
flAoir.  Fko  CH01&  1  1.  A  bodj  of  alngera:  a 
eboma.  "The  fufri  of  Urdi  did  iweetlj 
alng.'    S^enair. 


littenor-' — 


chnnh  allotted  to  the  cbo. 


1. 1  A  eompan;  or  anemblT.    Spmmr. 
Qnin  (kwlr).  e.i.    To  ilng  tn  concert 

chorut;  to  chant  or  ilng  hannonloiuly. 


Qolre  (fcwir),  n.  (O.E.fua(rr;  O.Pr.  ouaver; 
rr.  eoiUn',-  It  fuoilamo,  >  paper-book:  from 
L.L.  qvaUrmun,  (rem  L  owiriier,  fonr.l  A 
ooUectianol  paper  conalillnBoltwen^-lour 
■heeta  of  eqnat  alia,  and  generaUj  folded 
ODOe.     Wrapping,  envelope,  printing,  and 


tarioui  other  papen  are  not  folded.  New 
juper  ^aeta  bate  twaat^nTe  to  the  qnin 
Qolniialik  (kwlr-l-nall-aX  n  pi.    tl>l    A 

nual  FeaiU  obeernd  at  Rome  In  honour 

Bomulni.  who  wa>  alao  called  Quirimu. 
QnlllnaaCkwI-ri'nuaXn.    Anltallanwar- 

llke  dlrinlt;,  anppoeed  to  be  the  aai 

QalmtaTl  (kwlr^tir),  n.    One  that 
In  concert;  a  choriiter. 


QulIlteUOIl  <kwIr-l-tl'tboii>,l  H.  [L  quiri- 
tiUio,  from  qvirito,  to  ralie  a  plaintfve  err, 
from  qutrer,  to  oomplalo.)  A  cijlng  lor 
help.  'Sowofnl  aoHtnlaHon'  Bo.  Bail. 
gi^ta  (kwfrlt),  n.  One  of  the  Quiritea 
QollltM CkwIrfttiX «- pi.  [I.,boaCW«. 
the  ancient  SaUoa  caultaLI  A  designation 
of  the  oltinni  of  anolant  Borne  as  In  their 
clvU  caw   ■         -  .-...- 

longed  K 


city. 


il,  the  latter  dealAnatlon  applyliig  1 
D  In  tbelr  political  and  mliltarr  capi 

Qobk  (kwSik),  n.  [ProY.  E.  quirk  to  lam 
sharply:  eomp.  W.  nAvuvdl,  a  sudden  start 
or  turn,  craft,  deceit;  evirm.  a  turn,  a  Mart-] 
L  Ad  artful  tnni  loi  Dvaslon  or  subterfage: 
a  shift;  a  quibble;  aa,  the  suirM  of  a  petti- 
fogger. '  Dark  uibUltlMBnif  Intricate  fuirt*' 
fiorrou.— X.  Aatortnm:t*hortparoijim 
'Ftalalt  10  manr  ouJtAj  of  loy  and  grief.' 
Shat.—t.  A  onsrl  &nnt  or  retort ;  a  slight 
conceit  or  quibble;  s  quip;  a  Olght  o(  fsucT. 
■Conceit*,  pnns,  gutrte,  or  qnlbblea'  tTotu. 


A  An  Imgolar  air;  ■ 
piece  ol  mnsto.  -tj^ 
broken  and  uneyen.'  P 
a  piece  taken  out  of  i 
plot  or  floor,  as  to  qiak( 
thus,  II  the  groond'pla; 
long,  and  a  piece  wei 

oroA.  an  acnto  channel 


Qvirk  nuntlditig  0 


QuitfceilOv..li>-Grtciu.     QidrtKlOiee— Roe 

moulding  whose  iharp  and  sndd^n  re 
from  its  eitmne  projection  to  the  r 
trant  angle  "* —  — " —  '-  --—-*-- 
■tialghlllne 

mirkawM 


QnlrklA  (kwtrknihX  a.  Ha*lDg  (ha  char- 
acter of  a  q  Dirk;  consisting  ol  quirky  tunii. 
quibble^  or  artful  avaslona 


:  qDlbbUng;  chatacteriHcI 


)l  I  cushion.    Oiaucer. 

}i  Is-kwills),  n.    [I.  quit,  wl 

a  ihst  klndt  When  the  gei 

or  order  It  belonged.] 

nat  order  Combretacev^ndig 

RIcal  Asia  and  Africa.  There  — .. 
IDT  ipecln,  climbing  shnbs,wlth  opposite, 
rarel*  sltenuite  laavei,  and  a>II1aiT  or  ter- 
mtnsl  spikes  of  white  flowers,  which  become 
Iwd  after  eipanslan.  Q  indiea  It  the  most 
common ;  Its  fruit  Is  reckoned  a  vermifuge. 
loistrotLt  n.    A  beggar;  a  scullion.     So- 

•H»,  Uod.  FT. 

„_^ ,  freed,  qolts, 

lisiiK,  quiet,  at  rest,  sttltBed. 


<lult<lnril),a.     [ftom  O 
qthlla,  dIschsTged,  relt 


iS:'! 


su  tanni;  abaolred; 


Sot  loha.  nhuiulv,  ihoiHlH  tU 
ToniblUi  a  to •!  Uk  niUoa— 

Tbli  KDrd  11  oocaslanally  used  oolloqulallj 
In  the  form  quia;  ai^  to  be  quiti  with  one: 
that  la,  to  have  made  mutual  tatialietlon 
ol  clBlnii  or  demands  with  him ;  to  be  on 

mstJgn,  quiUI  aqoltsfent  to.'we  sre  even. 
'To  err  fttiit  with  the  commons  In  their 
complahila'  AiUer.  ^DotMi  or  fuili,  a 
term  In  gambling  when  the  stake  due  trom 
one  penoa  to  another  Is  either  to  beoome 
double  or  to  be  reduced  to  nothing  In  case 
ol  a  certain  chance  being  larounbla  or  nn- 

Qnlt  (kwlt),  I.e.  prct.  A  pp.  quit  or  ;HfCt(d; 
ppr,  qaittinq.  [In  part  dlrecU)'  tnia  tba 
adjective,  In  part  from  the  O.  Yr.  verb  jiiUtr. 
Fi.  otilMer,  to  leave,  to  abandon,  to  give  up, 
which  again  Is  from  Fr.  quite,  quitu  (adj!). 
See  above )  1,  To  dlscbaige,  ai  an  oblloa- 
tlon  or  duty;  to  meet  and  satiifj,  aa  a  clum 

Like  dodi  fMI  Uko,  nil  ntsairt  XU]  br  munii*. 
WoolilMiiieUKhat^ioV'^^iBMr'it 

±  To  eel  tree:  to  absolve;  to  acquit  "God 
mil  you  In  his  mercf .'  Sliak.—S.  To  tnt, 
[rom  anything  bannfbl  or  oppriaalng;  to 


relieve;  to  clear;  I 


liberste;  to  discharge 


A  To  meet  the  claims  upon,  or  eipedaUons 
entertained  of;  to  conduct;  to  acquit:  used 
refleilvely. 


S.  To  cairy  throagb;  to  do  or  perform  to 


0.  To  depart  from ;  to  go  awsj  from :  to 
leave.    '  Avannt  I  Did  gt»t  my  sight  I '  Siai. 


-To  quit  eoH,  to  psy 


litofkUIiiilli 

.       ,        »;tob»r^ 

cnltJvatlon  ot  barren 


mntually  fnun  demands  by  mutual  eqi^va 


{L.,  who  as  weU,  or 
popular  action  on  a 
I  partly  at  the  suit  of 
Lt  Uiat  Dl  an  Inlormer; 


jnllOlL,  Qnltdi-fnai  (kwleii,  kwkh'eias). 
n.  [AlDimof  fuuk'^ma.socaUednoaanbt 
from  its  vitally  and  vigorous  growth-J  A 
species  ot  worthltH  graN  which  roots  dewA)' 
and  spreads  rapidly  in  arable  ilelda,  and  n 
not  nailij eiadlcaled;  i  mull  ||im.  but  tba 
word  Is  applied  to  Mune  otberirMin  be- 
tidea  tba  conch-grass  proper  (TriHaan  n- 
pens).   Written  alio  tjutaeh,  BqvUeh. 

Aad  Eukc  All  dcu,  olid  pkiu  Unueir  kfrHb. 


ch.  dkaln;      tb,  Sc  loet;      g,ipo;     ],job;      A,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  abv;      IB,  (Aen;  th,  Uin;      w,  wig;    wh,  uUg;    ih,  ai 
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is  relinqaiihed  to  another  without  any 
covenant  or  warrantrv,  express  or  implied. 

QuitOlalm  (kwit'kl&mX  v.  t  In  law,  to  qoit 
or  abandon  a  claim  or  title  to;  to  relinquish 
a  claim  to,  by  deed,  without  covenants  of 
warrantry  against  adverse  and  paramount 
titles. 

Quite  G^wItX  ad9.  [From  quit,  that  is,  pri- 
marily, free  or  clear  by  complete  perform- 
ance.] L  Completely;  wholly;  entirely; 
totally;  peifectiy. 

He  hmth  sold  us,  and  hath  fuite  deroored  also  omx 
money.  Gen.  xxxi.  15. 

The  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  ends, 
and  arise  from  fuitt  contrary  principles.    Speetatvr. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  d^ree;  very;  as, 
^tAite  warm;  <m\U  young;  guite  recent; 
quiU  extraordinary.  'Qtt^  a  voung  lad.' 
Thackeray.  [According  to  Fitsedward  Hall, 
'Addison  and  his  friends  knew  nothing  of 
^it/6  in  the  sense  which  it  has  here;  nor, 
except  when  the  word  was  preceded  by  a 
n^ative,  did  they  put  a  after  it*] 


Qaltely.tQuytely.t  ckiv.  Freely;  at  liberty. 

Cha\Mtr. 
Qnlt-rent  Ocwif  rentX  n.    Bent  paid  by  the 

freeholders  and  copyholders  of  a  manor  in 

discharge  or  acquittance  of  other  services. 
Quits  QcwitsX    Bee  under  Quit,  a. 
Qalttaole  (kwif  a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 

quitted  or  vacated. 
Qulttalt  (kwifal),  n.    Betum;  repayment; 

requitaL    '  As  in  revenge  or  qailtM  of  such 

strife.'    Shak. 
Qolttance  (kwifans),  n.    [Fr.    See  Quit.] 

1.  Discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation ;  an 
ac<]|uittance ;  a  receipt  'Omittance  is  no 
quManee.'   Shak. 

Gnrth  folded  the  quiitatue,  and  put  it  imder  his 
cap.  Sir  fV.  Scott. 

2.  Becompense;  return;  repayment 

We  .  .  .  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  ^f^MofKir  of  desert  and  merit.  Shak. 

Qulttancet  (kwit'ans),  v.t.    To  repay. 

Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity. 

As  fitting  best  to  quittanct  their  deceit     Shak. 

Quitter  (kwif  6r),  n.  [In  senses  3.  4,  and  6, 
probably  for  quxtture.  ]  1.  One  who  quits.— 
S.t  A  deliverer.— 3. t  Scoria  of  tin.— 4.  Mat- 
ter flowing  from  a  sore  or  wound.— 6.  In 
farriery,  an  ulcer  formed  between  the  hair 
and  hoof,  generally  on  the  inside  quarter 
of  a  horse's  foot    Written  also  QutOor. 

Qultter-ltone  (kwit'dr-bdn),  n.  in  farriery, 
a  hard  round  swelling  on  the  coronet  be- 
tween the  heel  and  thequarter,  usually  on 
the  inside  of  the  foot  written  also  Qt^tor- 
hone, 

Qnlttor  (knWht),  n.    See  Quitter. 

Qnlttoret  (kwirClr),  n.  A  discharge  of  mat- 
ter from  a  sore;  an  issue.  '  To  cleanse  the 
quiUurt  from  thy  wound.'    Chapman. 

mlTer(kwiv'6r).v.i  [Possibly  borrowed  from 
D.  auivertn,  to  tremble,  closelv  connected 
witn  quaver,  and  with  the  old  adjective  qui- 
ver, active,  nimble,  A.  Sax.  cteifer,  in  cw\fer- 
lies,  anxiouslv,  and  probably  also  with  quick; 
comp.  also  W.  ehuryp,  a  quick  turn  or  move- 
ment, a  quip.]  L  To  shake  or  tremble ;  to 
oaake;  to  shudder;  to  shiver.  'And  left  the 
limbs  still  quiv'ring  on  the  ground.'  Addi- 
ion. 

Why  dost  thoa  quiver,  man?— The  palsy,  and  not 
fear,  provokes  me.  Shak. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 
His  cheeks  they  quiverea,  his  eyes  were  wild. 

Cohridge. 

2.  To  play  or  be  agitated  with  a  tremulous 
motion. 

The  green  leaves  quiver  m\Xh.  the  cooling  wind. 

Shak. 

A  thousand  stms  will  stream  on  thee. 

A  thousand  moons  will  quiver.  Tennyson. 

QulTer  (kwiv'drX  n.  The  act  or  state  of 
quivering;  a  tremulous  motion;  a  shake;  a 
shudder;  a  shiver.  'One  quiver  of  that 
mocking  lip.'    Lord  Lytton, 

But  Figf,  all  whose  limbs  were  In  a  quiver,  and 
whose  nostrils  were  breathing  rage,  put  his  little 
bottle-holder  aside.  Thacter^y. 

QnlTert  (kwiv'to),  a.  [A.  Sax.  ewif^r.  See 
Quiver,  «.».]   Nimble;  active. 

There  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  a*  would  man- 
•ge  his  piece  thus ;  and  he  would  about  and  about. 
^    .  Shak. 

QolTer  (kwiv'drX  n.  [O.Fr.  quivre,  cuivre, 
Irom  O.H  O.  kohhar,  koehar.  Mod.  O.  kocher, 
a  quiver;  cog.  Dan.  koger,  D.  koker,  A.  Sax. 
ooeer—a.  case,  a  quiver.]  A  case  or  sheath 
for  arrows. 

^Take.  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and 
thy  bow.  Gen.  «vii.  3. 


QulYeredCkwiv'drdXa.  1.  Furnished  with  a 
quiver;  as,  the  quivered  nymph. 

Just  beyond,  on  tight  tiptoe  divine, 
A  quivered  Dian.  Keats. 

2.  Sheathed  as  in  a  quiver. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quivered  at  his  ear. 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westmln^er.  Pefe. 

Qnlyeringly  (kwiv'^r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
quivering  manner;  with  quivering. 

Qlll7lve(k«v6v).  [Fr.,Ut  who  Uvea?]  The 
challenge  of  the  French  sentries  to  those 
who  approach  their  posts;  equivalent  to  the 
English  'Who  goes  there?'  fienoe,  U>he<m 
the  qui  vive,  is  to  be  on  the  alert ;  to  be  all 
vigilance  or  watchfulness,  as  a  sentinel  is. 

QulZOtiO  (kwik-sot'ik),  a.  [From  Don  Quix- 
ote, the  celebrated  nero  of  Cervantes'  ro- 
mance of  that  name,  and  who  is  painted  as 
a  half- crazy  reformer,  a  champion  of  the 
supposed  distressed,  and  a  caricature  of  tiie 
ancient  knights  of  chivalry.]  Bomantic  to 
extravagance;  aiming  at  an  extravagantly 
ideal  standard;  visionary;  as,  a  quixotte  per- 
sonage; quiacotie  schemes.  '  Feats  of  quix- 
otic gallantry.'    Prescott. 


Of  Raleififh's  other  enterprises,  more  espedallv  of 

rinoco  for  four  hundred 


his  quixotic  ascent  of  the  Oi 

miles  in  small  open  boats,  no  local  name  remains  as 

a  memorial.  Is.  Taylor. 

Qnizotlcally  (kwik-sotlk-al-U),  adv.  After 
the  manner  of  Don  Quixote;  in  a  mad  or  ab- 
surdly romantic  manner. 

QnizotlBm  (kwik'sot-izmX  n.  Bomantic  and 
absuxl  notions;  schemes  or  actions  like 
those  of  Don  Qidxote. 

Quixotry  (kwik'sot-ri),  n.  Quixotism;  vi- 
sionary schemea 

Quiz  (kwizY  n.  [This  word  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  joke.  Daly,  the  manager  of 
a  Dublin  plav-house,  wagered  that  he  woul^ 
make  a  word  of  no  meaning  to  be  the  com- 
mon talk  and  pui^e  of  the  city  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  in  the  course  of  that  time  the 
letters  quiz  were  chalked  or  pasted  on 
all  the  walls  of  Dublin,  with  such  an  effect 
that  the  wager  was  won.]  1.  An  obscure 
question ;  something  designed  to  puzzle  or 
turn  one  into  ridicule;  a  hoax;  a  Jest— 
2.  One  who  quizzes.  —3.  One  liable  to  be 
quizzed;  an  odd  fellow. 

Look  at  that  old  putt  in  the  chair ;  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  quint  Thackeray. 

4.  A  toy  in  vogue  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  consisting  of  a  sm^  cylinder  or 
wheel  with  a  deeply  grooved  circumference. 
To  this  a  cord  or  string  was  attached,  and 
the  point  of  the  game  was  to  keep  the  toy 
rolling  backwards  and  forwards  by  making 
it  unwind  and  then  wind  the  string  on  itself. 
Called  also  Bandelore. 

Quiz  (kwiz),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  quizzed;  ppr. 
quizzing.  1.  To  puzzle;  to  banter;  to  ex- 
amine narrowlv  with  an  air  of  mockery;  to 
ridicule  or  make  si>ort  of  bv  means  of  ob- 
scure questions,  hints,  and  the  like;  to 
hoax. 

For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quisnug  on  the  whole  transaction. 

Byron. 

2.  To  look  at  through  or  as  through  a  quiz- 
zing-glass; to  peer  at;  to  look  at  suspi- 
ciously. 

Quizzer(kwiz'6r),n.  One  who  quizzes  others, 
or  makes  them  the  object  of  sport  by  de- 
ceiving them. 

Quizzical  (kwiz'ik-al).  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  quiz;  addicted  to  quizzing. 

QulSzlllg-glaSB  (kwiz'ing-glas),  n.  A  small 
eye-glass. 

Qnlziimn  (kwiz^izm^n.  The  habit  or  practice 
of  quizzing. 

Quoad  sacra  Ocwd'ad  s&lcraX  [L.]  So  far  as 
regards  sacred  matters ;  as,  a  quoad  zaera 
parish.    See  under  Parish. 

Quob  (kwob),  v.i.  [Comp.  G.  quobheln,  ouo^ 
oeln,  to  shake;  D.  kvoabbig,  waddling,  j  To 
move,  as  the  foetus  in  utero;  to  throb,  as 
the  heart;  to  quiver.    [Local  and  vulgar.] 

Quod.t    Quoth;  said.    Chaucer. 

Quod  (kwod),  n.  [A  form  of  quad,  a  contr. 
of  quadrangle.}  A  quadrangle.^ as  of  aprison, 
where  prisoners  take  exercise;  hence,  a 
prison;  a  JaiL    [Slang.] 

Fancy  a  nob  like  you  beinf;  sent  to  quod  I  Fiddle- 
dedee  I    You  see,  sir.  you  weren't  used  to  it. 

Dixraeti. 

Quod  (kwod),  v.t.  To  put  in  prison.  Mayhew. 
[Sbuiff.] 

Quoddy  (kwod'iX  n.  A  kind  of  scaled  her- 
rings, which  are  smoked  or  salted  in  Uie 
North  American  provinces.    Simmondt. 

Qnodllbet  (kwodli-betX  n.  [L..  what  you 
please.]  1.  A  nice  point;  a  subtlety.  'All 
his  quodlibeta  of  art'  Prior.— 2.  In  mueie, 
(a)  n  sort  of  fantasia,    (b)  A  pot-pourri. 


(<;)  Music  Improvised  and  executed   brjr  a 
number  of  performers;  a  Dutch  cozkoert. 

Quodllbetarlan  (kwod'li-be-ta''ri-anX  « 
One  who  talks  ana  disputes  on  any  aubjecs 
at  pleasure. 

Qummbeti&  Quodllbetlcal  (kwod-lM»er- 
ik,  kwod-li-bet^ik-alX  a.  Not  reatrmiii«d  to 
a  particular  subject;  moved  or  diaciuaetj 
at  pleasure  for  curiosity  or  entertainiDaot  ; 
specifically,  in  the  schools,  a  term  applied 
to  theses  or  problems  proposed  to  be  debated 
for  curiosity  or  entertainment 

To  speak  widi  the  schools,  it  is  of  psi(rf/s7>*ii'i  ^ 
plication,  ranging  from  least  to  greatest. 

Sir  U^.  H»mt*J$em.. 

Quodllbetlcally  {kwod-U-betlk-al-liX  adt 
in  a  quodlibetical  manner;  at  pleasare:  for 
curiosity;  so  as  to  be  debated  for  entertafai- 
ment 


Many  positions  seem  qucdl^eticalfy 
and  like  a  Delphian  blade  will  cut  on  both 

SirT.l    

Quodllngt  (kwodlhigX  n.    A  codUii.    R. 
Joneon. 
Qnolf  (koif),  n.  and  v.    Same  as  Coif. 

Hence  thoa  sickly  quoi^ 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  hcaoC      SJkMk.. 

QuolAiret  (koif fOr),  n.    Same  aa  Coigitre, 
(UOiltfltoUi    Acofl. 

Quoin  (Koin).  yi.    [A  sUgfaUy  different  speU- 
ng  of  coin;  Fr.  coin,  a  comer,  a  wedge,  a 
quoin,  a  coin.  See  CoiM.  ]  1.  An  external  soUd 
angle;  specifically,  in  arcA.  andtiuMovtry*  the 
external  angle  of  a  building.    The  tenn  is 
generally  applied  to  the  stones  of  which  the 
angle  is  formed,  and  when  theee  ptroject 
beyond  the  general  surface  of  the  walls,  and 
have  their  comers  chamfered  off,  they  an 
caUed  ruttie  quoina.—Z  A  wedge-like  piece 
of  stone,  wood,  metal,  or  other  material, 
used  for  various  purposes;  as,  (a)  in  masonry. 
to  support  and  steady  a  stone,  lb)  In  jyrMl- 
ing,  to  wedge  the  types  up  within  a  chaae. 
(c)  In  gun.  to  raise  a  cannon  or  mortar  to  the 
desired  elevation. 

Quoit  (koitX  n.    [Origin  donhtfnl;  comp 
Prov.  E.  and  Sa  eoit,  quoit,  to  throw;  also 
O.D.  koot,  a  die.]    1.  A flattish ring  of  Iroo. 
generally  from  8}  to  9|  inches  in  exteriMi 
diameter,  and  between  1  and  2  inches  la 
breadth.    It  is  convex  on  the  upper  aide 
and  slightly  concave  on  the  under  side,  so 
that  the  outer  edge  curves  downwards,  and 
is  sham  enough  to  cut  into  soft  ground.  ~ 
2.  pL  The  game  played  with  such  ringa.  in 
the  following  manner.    Two  pins,  called 
hobs,  are  driven  part  of  their  length  into 
the  ground  from  18  to  24  yaida  apart ;  and 
the  players,  who  are  divided  into  two  sides, 
stand  beside  one  hob,  and  in  r^ular  sqocm- 
sion  throw  their  quoits  (of  which  each  player 
has  two)  as  near  the  other  hob  as  they  can, 
giving  the  quoit  an  upward  and  forward 
pitch  with  the  hand  and  arm,  and  at  Mune 
time  giving  it  a  whirling  motion  so  as  to 
make  it  cut  into  the  ground.  The  aide  who 
has  the  quoit  nearest  the  hob  counts  a  p<^t 
towards  game,  or  if  the  quoit  is  thrown  so 
as  to  surround  the  hob,  it  counts  two.  The 
game  only  slightly  resembles  the  andent 
one  of  throwing  the  discus,  which  has,  how- 
ever,  been  often  tranalated  by  this  En^Utt 
word. 

Quoit  (koitX  v.t  audi  Lt  To  throw.  'Qumt 
Dim  down,  Bardplph'    Shak.— 2.  To  throw 

auoits;  to  play  at  quoits.    In  the  extract 
lie  allusion  is  to  the  discus  throwing  of  the 
ancients. 

Noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive 
To  quoit,  to  run.  and  steeds  and  cbarfocs  drive. 

Quo  Jure  (kwd  Jfi'r6>  [L.,  bv  whatri^Tor 
ti^e?]  In  law,  a  writ  which  formeny  lay 
for  him  who  had  land  wher^hi  another  ohal* 
lenged  common  of  pasture,  time  out  of 
mind,  and  it  was  to  compel  him  to  show  by 
what  title  he  challenged  it     Wharton. 

Quoket  (kw6k),  pret  of  quake.  Trembled; 
shook.    Chaucer. 

Quell  (kwoll  n.  The  Ikuyurut  faocroum, 
a  marsupial  animal  of  Australia,  called  abo 
Spotted  Marten.  It  is  nearly  tne  size  of  a 
cat,  and  somewhat  resembles  ^e  polecat 

Quondam  (kwon'damX  ^a.  [L.,  fbnnerly.] 
Having  been  formeriy;  former;  as,  one'k 
quondam  friend ;  a  quondam  schoolmastv. 
'^This  is  the  ^tiondam  king.'    Shak. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  kaom 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  oow. 

Ihyden. 

Quondam  (kwon'dam).  n.  A  person  f  onneriy 
in  an  office;  a  person  ejected  from  an  olBoe 
or  position. 

Make  them  quondanu;  out  whh  theai;  cast  them 
out  of  their  office. 


Fite,  fkr,  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mOve;     tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  abtae;      jT,  Sc  f^ 
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Qaoo^t  Qnooke.)  pnt  *  pp.  ol  matt. 
QaoTniii  (kvCnunX  n.     (Lit   'or  wluun 

IhIds  tha  nnlt  pi  oI  L  oui.  who.   In  odd 

mliMiona.JU..writlan  In  latin  It  wueo- 

foaBaltaTmnitlo   ' 

ally  to  (DMltr  01 

inoladod,  tsUBl 


wbou  praancB  ■•  iwceiMiy  to  coiMlltBte  i 
bsnelL  Anumc  tbo  Initlon  of  tbs  pace  It 
«u  tmHamnj  (a  nuns  waH  emliMnt  for 
knowledga  and  prndtno*  to  b«  of  tha  one- 
Tvm :  bat  «U  jDitica  an  now  gen«nl]>  o( 
ths  fuoruiH.— 1.  Such  a  narnbtr  at  oBcara 
or  mambgn  ol  mj  bodT  *•  !•  mnpetant  b; 
lav  or  ooiull(atl)iD  to  tianiact  buliUM:  ai. 
Dto  ont  ol  a  commlltM  ol  tweln  iball  con- 
■tltuto  >  OUOriHH. 

Qoot  {kwsl}.  »,  [Ssa  QDoTi.1  On«-twan- 
tiath  part  at  tbo  morabf*  Mtata  at  a  penon 
dfiag  In  Boatland.  Miclantly  daa  lo  tha 
Uihop  ol  tha  dlocaaa  whare  be  TMldad. 

Qnotft  (kwS'U).  n.  (Lfiuftu,  which  nam- 
tter  tn  tha  Hrteal  tram  qtat.  how  tnarijit] 
A  proportional  part  or  ahare ;  ihara  or  pro- 
portl4>Q  UAlgnsa  to  aach;  tha  part  which 


repeatad,  or  adduced  ai  OTtdenci 


or  atociu.pnbliataed  In  prlcea-cnrTant.ft«.- 
4.1  <laota:  than. 
QlUiUtloal*t<kwa-tt'ilwn4atXn.  Ooe  who 


llnota  {kwMX  •.'.  pnt  a  pp.  gtutad;  ppr. 
gucting.  [O.Fr.  quoter.  Mod.  Fr.  onltr,  to 
mark  aocordhig  to  theonlarof  Ihennmben 
or  letter*;  LL.  quotare,  to  gWa  chapter  and 
Tens  (or,  tram  L.  quotut,  which  noDbor  in 
theaeriett]  l.  To  adduce  trom  loma  anther 
or  ipaakar;  to  cite,  aa  a  paHisa  Itom  eome 
aothor :  to  name,  repeat,  or  adduce  by  war 
ot  autharlty  or  lUuitratlaD  i  In  cite  the 
wordaof:  ai.  to  finite  a  pauase  from  Boaieri 
to  fUdU  Sbakipare  or  ana  a  hii  plan :  to 


ma,  SB  the  price  o[  an  article 
imnt  price  of;  ai,  wbat  eat 
iratt-at  To  maik;  to  ob 


Qootat  (kwet). 


■6tlll|li   • 


citea  the  wordi  ol  an  aathor  or  ipeaker. 

Qnoth  (VwUh),  V.  i.    [A.  Sai.  qvath,  preL  ol 
fiHt^n,  to  Bpeak.  to  i*j,  vheuce,  with 

Efll  ba.  Che  rarb  btquiattit:  cog.  IceL 
[to  (pret.  itnCA),  0.  Sax.  fuilXan.  O.H.  0. 
autOan.  Ooth,  quUKan,  to  lar,  lo  ipeak.] 
Said:  apoke:  oied  generallj  In  the  Ont  and 
third  peteoni  preterit  teiue,  and  tullowed 
Initeed otpreceded by Ita naminatlTe.  'How 
now.  Sir  John,  gueU/.'  Sh^-  'Enl01><ng, 
nielAVDU-'  SerP.Sidntti.  'Did  they, cuofA 
TDO.'  Sliat.  'QuotAiAa;  here'ibntWo.' 
Sliai.  •CuorttheraTan, 'NBvarmora."  K. 
A.  Pet.  [It  la  aometlmaa  lald  to  be  OKd 
■lio  at  a  preMDt,  bnt  an  unimpeachable  ex- 
ample of  thta  mage  aeema  dlEttcult  to  find.  I 
QnotllA  (kwfith'a).  inlerj.  (For  quoth  a,  wil 
UBl  lor  ftsetJt  /  ar  quoth  he,  a  belna  a  cor- 
mi^on  ol  /  and  ht.]    Foraooth  I  Indeed  1 


<hKltldlUl[kwfi-tld'l-an),a.  ii.quMdUnut. 
trom  qaaUdir—quat,  bow  nuuiyT  etery,  and 
dia,  a  day.]  Dally;  occurring 
dally;  ai,  a  qvotiiuan  lever. 


QnoOant  (kwS'ihant).  n.  [Fr..  Itom  1. 
guotia,  how  oftenT]  In  nrifn.  tha  number 
reenltlDs  from  tha  dltUlon  o(  one  number 
bj  another,  and  ahowlng  how  ottan  a  leaa 
nnmber  li  contained  hi  a  greater  Tliua 
S)lS(t.  Hera  t  [>  the  jtHdWiK,  ihowliiBUut 


ot  Colqv^a} 
Qaotma  (kwiyt 


(kwotlnrCn),  n.    A  comptlon 


QtIO  WMTMito  (k"6  war-raa'tOl  [L.  juo, 
ablative  ot  ^1,  who,  which,  and  LX.  lur- 
rnndu,  ■  gaamntee,  B.  vnmint.i  In  Ion. 
a  writ  formeriy  luued  from  the  Court  ol 
Oueen'i  Bench  which  called  upon  a  peraon 
or  body  of  peraoni  to  ihow  by  wbat  waiunt 
they  eiercbed  any  public  office,  privilege, 
trwicbiae,  or  Uberly.  Tbe  writ  IteeU  la 
(alien  Into  dliuaa,  but  tha  tame  and  li  at^ 
tained  by  the  atloniey-genenl  Ollng  ah  in- 


E. 


B  ■■  the  etehteuith  lettw  ot  the  EnglWi 
alphabet,  claaeJ  aa  a  liquid  and  leml' 
voweL  Id  the  pnmnneiauon  ot  Engliah- 
men  genenUy  It  reneaanla  two  loniewhat 
riiibnnt  a.^unda  The  one  heard  at  the 
'.  wocda  and  ayllablet,  and  when 
id  by  a  coaionmt,  la  produced 
lilan  ot  Tooallied  breath;  the 
tonno  aUDoat  tonching  the  pelale  behind 
(be  tront  teeth,  with  a  tUghUy  Cremulooa 
motion ;  the  oUier.  leu  decidedly  conion- 
antal.  heard  at  tbe  end  of  worda  and  ayl- 
lablo.  and  when  It  ta '  (oUowed  by  a  con- 
•onant.  formed  by  a  vlbntlon  ol  the  lower 
pairt  ol  the  tongue,  near  the  root  aoalnit 
the  aett  palate.  In  the  pranunctatfon  ot 
many  Bndlah  ipeaken,  r,  lollowed  by  a  con- 
■onant  at  tbe  end  ol  a  lyllable.  la  acarcely 
heard  ae  a  leparate  lomid,  having  merely 
tbe  effect  at  lengthening  tbe  precedlna 
voirel :  when  II  la  Haaltlnal.  aa  hi  bear, 
dasr,  Ihtbr,  Ac,  It  becomea  a  vowel  ratber' 
than  a  conaonant  In  aome  at  the  dla- 
leclB,  and  notably  in  Scotch,  no  inch  pto- 
nuncUtlom  at  r  are  heard,  tbe  letter  hav- 
ing alwayi  tbe  aame  aannd.  and  being  nt- 
tersd  wllb  a  vary  itrong  vlbratlnn  of  Ihe 
poiDt  ot  (he  tongue,  much  ai  In  French  or 
Oerman.  (hooghleafattiiral.  Among  the 
Bomanarwaacalled 'the  dog"!  letter' (filen) 
eatUiuX  tt^ni  iU  aound  behig  compared  to 
tbe  inarling  ot  a  dog:  aa  Ben  Joneon  layi. 
•R  la  Uie  doJTa  letter  and  burreth  In  tlie 
•ound.'  R  baa  very  doae  afflnltleB  with  t, 
and  iU  Interchange  with  that  conaonant 
la  common.  (See  L)  It  ia  alao  cloeely 
allied  to  I  (with  the  i-ionnd) ;  and  thna  we 
find  the  latter  changing  U>  r,  m  erempll- 
Sed  by  A  Sai.  Iwn,  K.  iron,  A.  Sai.  /re*- 
nn.  E.  frtttt  and  adjective  /rerg.  A  Bai. 

=  E.  tar  (L.  aur^\     It  hai  hitruded  Itaelf 


tM,t  n-    [A.  'Bai.  Td,  ■  roe.)    A  roebock 

Cfcauaer, 
Xuib  (rib),  K.    A  kind  ot  Jaggery  or  coarae 

Indian  augar. 
Bauob  (t*ahX  n.    A  flah-    See  TBtrntils- 

Kab  (rab),  n.     [Short  tor  roUkC.  a  wooden 
Implement.)    A  rod  uaed  by  maaona  to  mil 

K&bata  (ra-bit0.r  L  pret  dt  pp.  rtftateil; 
ppr,  mfcoiinjr.    IFr,  ro*a(t™,  to  beat  down 

and  Ft.  iattrc,  L  hiluere,  to  beat     See 
ABATl.  But.]    Iq  falconry,  to  bring  down 


BttetUta  (nb-a-tin).  n 


BfttMltO  (r»-b*'tS),  n.  [Fr.  rabal,  trom 
tabattre.  Bee  Sabati.]  A  turned -down 
neck'band  or  ruS.  *The  tyre,  the  rabalo, 
the looae-bodled gown.'  S.jontan.  Written 

Kabbu  (rablMui).  •>.    Same  aa  Ratbi. 
Babbanlst  (rablian-lat),  n-    Bame  aa  Rai- 

Babbet  (rabTjoO.  e.t  pret  &  pp  rabbetud; 
ppr.  mwclbnjr.  [Formerly  rabtt,  roUel, 
bom  Fr.  raboUr  to  plane,  for  rabouUr— 
prefix  r$,  and  abaiUr  =  E.  abui.]  To  cut 
the  edge  ot,  aa  of  a  board.  In  n  eloping 
— ■" — "    -Q  that  It  may  Join  by  lapping 


alio,  to  cat  a  rectangular  channel  or  groove 
alow  the  edge  of  a  boaid  or  tha  like  to 
receive  a  eortevKJuding  projection 


edge  ol  another :  oommoD  In  panelllikg.  and 

BomeUmea  written  Ribau. 
BAblMt  (rab^l).  n,    A  elopinB  rat  made  on 


the  edge  of  a  board  ao  that  it  may  foin  by 
lapping  with  another  board  almilan/  cut ; 

alao,  arectangularreceaa,  channel,  or  groove 


cb.  cAaln:     th,  Sc  lodb;     g.  go;     J.yob; 


»1td  a  correapondlns  projection  cat  oi 
Q  tdg9  of  uouifli  boara  Ac.  nqatr«d  t 
Into  It     SotnatlDiet  wrlttsa  tUb»U. 


Babtat-plonft  (nb^t-pUii),  n.    A  pluis 

lor  plaoghlng  ■  groove  uou  the  edge  ot  > 
l>0(ird-     Aceordiog  to  thair  uiape,  which  !■ 


lor  plaoghlng 

''  " '  '     Aceordiog  to  thair  ihape,  which  !■ 

•jo  adapt  Qiem  to  peculiar  kindi  of 

,    JiBj   Me    known   ai    (ollowi:   (o' 

■a  nilntiJatu.  which  hai  lla  cuCllne 


£3^1^^  aii^ou  the  »le ;  (6)  »tB« 
itl-plaue,  Inwhlchthobittiobbquelr  aoro 
tha  loKi;  (c)iule  ratbet-vlam,  which  h 
the  cotter  on  the  aide.  noE  on  the  lole. 
BaHU  (nb'bl  or  nb-bll,  n.  pL  HabbU, 
aabUBS  (rab-bli,  nbTili),  (Heb  roM,  my 
muter.  Iromroi.maater.  teacher.]  Atltle 
ot  reapect  clTen  to  Jewlah  doctun  or  e(- 
ponndan  olthe  law.    The  rabbi  ol  the  pre- 


f  queitiona  of  rltoaL 

Bftbbln<nb'bin]tn.  (A  fteuch  form  1  Same 
aaitoiK. 

lUbUnlO.  BabUnlCOl  (t*b-bla'ik,  r*b-bln'- 
liE-al)b  a.  Fertalnlnf  to  the  rabbini,  or  to 
thairopinioni. learning,  andlonguage.  The 
term  TuAMnical  haa  been  glreu  to  all  the 
jewiah  writliigi  compoiad  allat  the  Chrf  itian 


EatiMnlO  (mb-bin'iit),  n.  tlio  laDguage  o 
dialect  ol  the  rabbhu ;  the  later  Habraw. 

BftbbllllBm  (rab^iin-lim).  n.  A  rabblnl 
eiprcuiou  or  pbraaeology:  a  peculiarity  u 


TiMe.    rMieita, 
doDbtful.  1     A  i 

lamllf  Leporlds  (haret  and  rabblta). 


BkbHalto  (rab-bln-It). 

[O.E.   ™W«(,  O.D. 
liall  rod! 

or  other  harban.  and  bamwi  la  the  cartJ 
The  nbbit  la  ol  amaller  aiie  than  the  bar 
and  haa  ahorter  aan  and  hinder  lega  In  I 
wUd  aUte  the  fur  ii  of  a  brown  colour ;  bi 

d.  a>l 

ild,i 

9  la  hutchei.  They  « 
Bitraraeli  proline,  pmduoiDB  yonng  aare 
tlmei  a  year,  the  Utter  uiaalfy  being  elgb 

■ad  their  fleah  ii  mora  lalcy  than  that  ot  II 
iaie.—  jrtM  rabiil,  cheeH  melted  by  tl 
action  of  beat  and  mixed  with  a  little  crean 
or  loaated  and  laid  la  thia  >llcet  on  >llce>  i 
bread  which  have  been  toaated  and  butlerei 
Popnlarly  luppaaed  to  be  a  coiruption  i 


RlSMt's'nlb'bit),  e  I.  [!■>.  robe 
alao  rabbatre,  to  beat  down,  to  hunioie,  nei 
BabatcJ  The  Imper.  of  a  verb  occurrliii 
only  In  thia  mood,  and  naed  ai  an  Interjec 
tlon  equal  to  eonftwnd  /  '  Babba  %■-  •  ■ 
low."  >kUiiw.  •  Haibit  ma,  I  am  1 
dlar.'    Sir  r.  Seolt 

■■  -  '  -    Vl]lt.n»h),  n,    A  local  i 
nr  Uiig  o' 


-ilflW.il  m 

^it.n»h),n, 

le  northern  Chlnuera. 

.,    Lcrallynmalnahithai 
le  aea.  and  la  luppoaed  U 


mollu* 


nte,  Or.  fat.  f«U: 


la  nearly  ralatod 


Kalitiit-imTaii  (rab'blt-wor-en).  n.     A 

Tatlon  and  breeding  of  rabbit*. 
Babble  (rabl).  11.  (From  a  root  ImlUtlTO 
of  noi«,  Comp.  D.  roifiiten.  to  gabble ;  Q. 
rabbtln,  robbrln,  to  prattle,  to  chatter.] 
L  A  tumultUDut  crowd  ol  rulgar,  nolay 
people;amob;  aconloaeddiaorderly crowd. 


l»{rBVl),v.(.    To  aauult  in  ■  Tlolent 


Babble  (rablX  a-     Pertaining  to  or  charae- 

terliUcot  anbble;  rtotuui;  tnmnltnoui; 
dliorderly.    'Aihortratbfeicena.'  Drydtn. 


wlal.  the  atlrrlni 

of  puddling  to  itir 
n  oil  the  ilag ;  the 


Bi  ;|  (nb'l-ment),  n.     A  tamnl- 

t  of  low  people.     Sliat. 

Bi  t  (rab'l-rout),  n.     A  tomul- 

t  ily.  'Arolblc-rouCoficrlbblen.' 

BaMaldal  (rab-dol'daix  a.     See  Rbib- 

Babdolocr  <talMlol'o-]l),  n.    8ea  BHaa- 

Babdomuior  (rafa'dS-man-ii}.  n.    Same  aa 

™""™  ib-e-U'il-an),a.  BeMmbllng 
d  hli  ityle ;  »n- 

H»W  (rab'4),  n.  (Hind,  the  ipring,  the  criip 
then  gathered.]     The  name  given  to  the 

the  lait  of  the  three  cropi,  being  laid  down 
in  Aiigmt  and  Sepleniber,  partly  on  land 
which  haa  lain  fallow  and  partly  on  land 
which  hae  been  cleared  of  the  bhadoee  or 

teeuthi  ot  the  food  lupply  In  a  Dormal  year. 
Written  aim  Itubbu. 
Bablatoi  (ralil-il-ter),!!.    IPmbibly  fnrmad 


or  peraon^  a  violent,  greedy  pern 
iUbldCrab'idXa.    jE,  rnbidw,  I 


Und.'  I>ryden.  'Haliid  uukei  Uial  itlns 
aoma  gentle  child  who  brlngi  them  roo.1 
ShrUeji. — £.   Pertaining    to   hydrophobia. 


rabid:  rablet. 


n«,  a 


laUdlr  (ralild-U).  at 

nrr;  rmdly;  fiirloualy. 

a.  pin:     nfite,  not,  more; 


ild-U).  oKv,    Inanbldm 


Th«itatoof  b*- 


BftM  (t«1U}.a.  A  SyHac  word  iIsnlMiis 
wonhleaa.  diaaolnl*,  empty.  iMKgany.  tool- 
,_..    _  . .  __. iMipt.     Ma*.  *. 

BaooahOttt  (rak'k^het).  n.  [Fr.  ne«A«>ii. 
Ai.r^mnit.i  A  ataich  or  meal  prepared  from 
the  edible  acorn  of  tbe  Bubair  oak  (Qiht- 
ou  BaUotay,  lomaUmaa  reoommended  M 
food  let  lataUdt.  Ulied  wfUi  ngu  and 
aromatica  U  la  naed  bytba  Arabaaa  asB^ 
•titnte  lor  chocolate.  The  ao-called  ra«c*- 
Aaut  ol  the  Anba,  aold  In  Faili,  la  aid  t, 

and  aromatic. 
Baocoon  (rak-knn'),  n. 
American  Indian  t-' — 
MiK  formerly  in  na 
gradacamlToroua  n 


.    [Cormptlon  ol 


la  daemed  Talnabla.  being  prtDclpallr  tued 
in  the  manufacture  of  hata.  ThIa  udnul 
lodgea  in  hollow  treea,  feeda  ooeaaliAally  on 
Tegetahlea,  and  It*  Seah  la  palatable  food. 
It  inhablta  Tforth  America  mm  Cenada  ^ 
the  tropica.  The  black-footed  racooon  irf 
Taiaa  and  California  la  P.  BtmaiiJuii. 
Written  alao  Racoon. 

Baoe  (rasX  r^  [^.  nlH,  It  raaa,  nee. 
Unease,  family :  not,  according  to  DIea. 
Llttre,  Ac,  li^m  L.  radix,  radteit.  a  root 
(which  would  not  hare  given  the  Bomanoa 
forma,  but  Ft.  rait.  It  raeeta).  bnt  trtmi 
O.H.O.  reiio,  a  Una.  Comp.  fr.  ligat  X. 
lint,  lineage  aa  well  a*  a  Une.]  1.  A  claaa 
of  individualiaprang  from  a  common  atock: 


eatock.  For 


family,  tribe,  people,  ot  nati< 

preanmad  to  twlong  to  the  ai 

the  claaaiflcatlon  of  mankind  uiw  n»>  •«> 

Max,  &     'A  happy  roee  of  kli^'    Skak 

■Thewho1enie<otmanklad.'Sai(t.  -Make 

conceive  a  bark  of  baur  kind  by  hod  Bt 


£.  A  breed  or  itock ;  a  perpetuated  rariflly 
of  anhnal*  or  plant*.     When  the  ipedca 

numeroua  enough  to  '^rm  a  dlitlnct  and 
perpetuated  group,  that  gronp  ia  nauad  a 
race.— 3.  A  particular  itrength  or  taate  In- 
dicating the  origin  of  aome  natural  prodnc- 
tion;  aa.  the  race  of  wine,  which  impUt*  a 
diatlnguiahing  Davour  by  which  lU  aort  la 


i  itrong  flaronc,  ai  ol  w 


1. 1  Inherent  qnallty ;  n. 


3yw.  Lineage,  line,  family,  honaa,  hnad. 

oHiprlna,  progonv,  laiue. 

Saw  <ia>).  1-    lO.Ti.  rail,  bum  L  radii, 

ger:  hence,  niix4iii0<r  la  gmger  in  the  rout 


hutota 


'  Aly  race  nl  glory  run  i 


to  DODMna  m  rnnnuig:  u  cmuo 
wwiMr.  01  to  driTB  qnlcUj.  In 
■peediu.tornM  abano;  to  nut  naaman. 

Bub  -  otnitM  (riiUnX  n.  1.  The  (rannd 
or  Htti.  ggoinU;  dnnUr  or  elUptlal,  on 
wblcb  nctt  ua  run.—  t.  Tha  euul  «long 
which  wmtar  !■  nnTPjed  to  ud  from  a 
irmt«r-««ML 

Baoa  '  OOP  {ili'kDpX  n.     A  cnp  or  place  of 

_pUI«  glreu  u  I  pni*  nt  *  net. 

SM-&BgaTliUHa-lti),n.  Oln««rliithe 
root,  or  not  pulTnlHO. 

BAOMioniia  [rVgnundX  n.  Qioaud  ip- 
propriftlod  to  nee*. 

BWM-bOTWfriUlion},^  LA  bona  brad  or 
ktpt  tot  nclns  or  numlng  Id  oodImU:  > 
honathitniniinoainpetlSon.  CilUdaUD 
k  AfoRl-AoTH  ud  «  rkfrovoA-ftrwl  Horn. 
Tlie  BDfUih  nca-hona.tbcmi^  f nr  lutaiior  to 
tfaa  Anib  hi  pohit  of  eDdonnce^  li  parhua  tba 
fliMtt  bona  la  tb»  world  tor  modinta  baati, 
inch  w  thoaa  on  the  common  nee^ioiuidi 
hi  Ihla  coonttT-  It  ii  gaiHnltT  longer- 
bodfed  thwi  the  hnnter.iod  ths  Mme  power 
of  leaping  la  not  required.  TliU  uilni*!  ii 
(4  Arabian.  Barber,  ot  TutUIi  extraction, 
ImpTOTed  and  perfected  I9  Uie  InfloaDO*  ol 
the  clhnata.  and  hj  eacedil  croidiia.  See 
eibact  under  Runa,  t.  —  t.  A  •pedaa  of 
dock  (NicnipUnu  traAmtenu)  whtoh 
n»*M  Terr  nulcUr  Ihioach  the  water:  the 
■teamer-dnck, 

RaonnKtllHl  (ru-t-mi'ibonXn'  [L.  roo- 
vtut,  a  cimter- )  1.  A  cluiter,  ai  of  grapea 
'  The  whole  raeematioa  or  cituter  of  esgi.' 
Sir  7*.  Atdvih.^E.  The  trimming  orgalSer' 
Ing  of  clotten  of  grapea.    [Rare  In  both 


lUIlotUia  Vilkir). 


eqoal  pedicela  atand  on  a  comaon  (lender 
anit  a*  In  tb«  entrant.    ~ 

from  tha  ipita  onlj  In  ^.        

padlenlale,  and  the  pedicela  of  nearlj  equal 

" ■(ra^tmdli-      —.—. 

IrMfmlk),  a.     A  term  applied  _ 

an  add  (C,H|0|)  loomarlD  with  tartaric 
aoM,  toond  alohc  with  the  latter  In  tha 
tartar  obtained  from  certain  iloeTardi  on 
tha  Bhlna.  It  la  alao  called  Paratartario 
Aad. 

■aa-l-mifar-m),  o.     [L. 
r.aad/ero.tg  bear.]  Bear- 


!■■  fOot^ualkc  cr<atiiffB.bothflf  wU 


_. . -,--,  , ,    Spine-ache,  I 

dealgnatlon  of  palnter'a  colic,  from  flMpBini 
•triUnK  through  tha  back. 

Bashldlui  ^Ud'i-an},a.  (FromGr.  roeAif, 
theqiine.]  Pertaining  lo  the  iplna  or  back 
bona :  iplnal :  rartebral ;  a^  the  raeAidiar 
arterlea^  tb*  roeAidian  canal,    Duuglitm 

KMUllft  (ra-kUlaX  n.   far.  roei^ii,  a  aplne. 
In  tot  a  branch  of  bitloraa- 
cence;  tha ligBg centre opon        viVy 
whiohthalloreta  are  arranged     *x^Cfi 
In  tha  iplkeleta  of  gnaiea.  ^?liW 

BMtila(r*'kl*).>L  (Orraefcit,       ^"  '  '-* 

tbandna'  ■  '- '-  -■- *■ 

which  pr , 

■tzslght  line  from  the  baaa  te 

""tapaiof  thalnllon 

a  plant    It  la  alao  ■ 
tbeitalk  of  Ihafr 


■rhtoh  prodncea  abortion  of  the  InilL 
IMbltOIM  (rfnd-tCm).  B.  [Or.  racAu.  ue 
iplna,  and  temct,  a  catting,  from  Ennnd.  to 
oatj  In  anal,  an  anatomical  inabument 
. —  .1 i_i. ■— "n.  or  tplnal 


Mlal  (rt'al-al},B.    Oforparta 
It  Uneue ;  of  or  paitalning  tc 


cciialB  VrlKi  cpf  fofni  and  compiuJnTutd  ihu  piw- 
bablr  uAiikis  cf  wl<ci  ud  hiubuJi  h>i  tmn  u 

BadlT  (f*'H-UV,  ade.     In  a  rati  manner. 
Ikdncln.    [Fri    A  root     Ctaiwr. 
Bflmr*  (ri'al-neaX  n.    Tha  qnalitjr  ot  be- 
ing racj:  pecollar  and  piquant  flaronr. 
Tk«  ttatnl  chuicwIiKn  ofhla  ICDbbm'il  UtIi 

i'lng-ka]-aD-d«T),  n. 


h,  tr.  ton;      ng.  alnjr: 


BMk  (rak),  n.  [II  li  doubtful  If  the  Initru- 
nnnt  of  torture  recelred  Ita  name  from 
being  DKd  to  rack  or  torture  (that  1>,  from 
the  Terb),  or  becauie  It  wai  a  (ramawork. 
Comp,  D.  rak.  MADtitrat,  a  cupboard  for 
dlahca;  O.  rack,  a  rail,  reeke,  a  treatle,  a 
frame,  a  rack  lor  tDpporting  thlngi  The 
root  la  no  doubt  that  of  tmaA  See  lUOK, 
e.rl  1,  An  appliance  lor iHalnlrg  or ilratch- 
Ing ;  aa,  (a)  an  appliance  for  bending  a  bow. 

^^    . Mit=r  .     t  o=M  e  e p   ^'^^^^^-^ 

(b)  An  Inatniment  for  the  ] 


er  wu  laid  on  til>  back  ui 


Iheaoiw 
tha  luffei 


I  attached  bj  cordi  (0 
1  ot  the  fram*.  Theae 
'I  oppoalte  dlrectlona 


qnlaltion.  tor 


England  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
although  declared  bs  competent  Judgei  to 
be  contnUT  to  Engllih  law,  there  are  man; 
InaUncea  of  Ita  oie  ai  late  aa  the  time  of 
Charlea  I.    Hence,  torture;  e>(>«ne  pain; 


£.  A  grating  or  open  li 
klndi,  u  (a)  a  grating 
laid,     (b)  *        - 


arranged  and  depolted:  muchuied  Inccm- 
poaltlon;  aa,  a  Dottle-raCdh,  a  card-met,  a 
dothea.fi»t,  a  hat-n»t,  a  ietter-rocA.  Ae. 

rannlng  [igglng.  (r)  In  mininjr,  an  inclined 
frame  or  table,  open  at  tha  foot,  and  apm 
which  matalllferoui  allmel  are  placed  and 
expoved  to  a  itream  of  water,  which  waihaa 
away  tha  lighter  portlona  B  U,  Kniakt.— 
i.  In  maA  a  atnight  orTery  allghtly  cuned 
metallic  bar,  with  teeth  on  one  of  lU  edgei, 
adapted  to  work  Into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
or  pinion,  for  tha  putpoae  of  converting  a 


Blnmlar  hito  a  rectiline 


A  la  extorted ;  exaction 


fignrative  application 
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Grant  that  I  may  never  rack  a  Scripture  simile  be- 
yond the  true  intent  thereof,  Fuller. 

The  wisest  amoofi  the  heathens  racked  their  wits 
and  cast  about  every  way.  TiUvtson. 

2.  To  stretch  or  Btrain  on  the  rack;  m, 
to  rack  a  criminal  or  soBpected  person,  to 
extort  a  confession  of  his  guilt,  or  compel 
him  to  betray  his  accomplices.— 3.  To  tor- 
ment; to  torture;  to  affect  with  extreme 
pain  or  anguish.  *  Racked  with  deep  de- 
spair.' JTiMon.  *EatXd  with  pangs  that 
conquer  trust'  Tenn^ton. — i.  To  raise  to 
the  utmost  point,  as  rent;  hence,  to  harass 
by  exacting  excessiTO  rents. 

The  landlords  there  shamefully  rack  their  tenants. 

Spenser. 

6.  To  heighten ;  to  exaggerate. 

For  so  it  falls  out 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost. 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value.  Skak. 

6.  In  tmrk  to  wash  on  the  rack.  See  Rack  , 
2  (e).— 7.  To  place  on  or  in  a  rack  or  frame, 
as,  to  rwk  bottles.— To  rack  a  tackle,  to  fas- 
ten the  two  opposite  parts  of  it  together 
with  a  seizing,  so  that  any  weighty  body 
suspended  thereby  shall  not  fall  down, 
though  the  rope  which  forms  the  tackle 
should  be  loosened  by  accident  or  neglect 

Rack  (rak),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hraeca,  O.E.  and  Sc. 
crag,  the  neck.]  The  neck  and  spine  of  a 
fore  qiuuter  of  veal  or  mutton.    Burton. 

Rack  (rakX  n.  [IceL  rek,  ikfrek,  drift,  cloud 
motion;  reka,  to  drive.]  Thin  flying  broken 
clouds,  or  any  portion  of  floating  vapour  in 
the  sky. 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack  .  .  .  pass  with- 
out  noise.  Baccn. 

The  ^reat  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  It  mhcrit,  shall  dissolve, 

And.  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  Skak. 

Rack  (rak),  v.i.  [See  the  above  noun.]  To 
fly,  as  vai>our  or  broken  clouds. 

The  clouds  rack  clear  before  the  sun. 

B.  yonsoH. 

Radk  (rakX  n.  Same  as  Arrctck.  —  Back 
piinch,  punch  made  with  arracic 

He  insisted  upon  having  a  bowl  o(  rack  punch. 

Tkacken^y. 

Ra6k  (rak)>  ^  [Form  of  mck.^  In  the 
matieae,  a  quick  amble;  a  racking  pace 
(which  seeV 

Rack  (rak),  v.i.  In  the  manege,  to  amble, 
but  with  a  thicker  and  shorter  tread  than 
in  ordinary  ambling,  as  a  horse. 

Rack  (rak),  v.t  [Fr.  raqu^,  or  vin  raqui, 
wine  squeezed  from  the  dregs  of  grapes, 
raque,  dirt,  filth,  mud,  drM^.]  To  draw  off 
from  the  lees ;  to  draw  off,  as  pure  liquor 
from  its  sediment;  as,  to  rack  cider  or  wine; 
to  rack  off  liquor. 

Ra6k  (rak),  n.  Wreck ;  ruin ;  destruction: 
used  now  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the 
phrases  to  go  to  rack,  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 

We  fell  to  talk  largely  of  the  want  of  some  persons 
understanding  to  look  after  the  business,  out  all 
fees  A>  rack.  Ptfys. 

Rack-bar  Xrak"!)^);  ^  ^<^ut  a  biUet  of 
wood  used  to  twist  the  bight  of  a  rope, 
called  a  swifter,  in  order  to  bind  a  rope 
firmly  together. 

RaCk-Uock  (rakl>lok).  n.  NatU.  a  range  of 
sheaves  cut  in  one  piece  of  wood  for  run- 
ning ropes  to  lead  through. 

Ra<^r  (rak'^r).  n.  1.  One  who  racks;  as,  (a) 
one  who  tortures  or  torments,  (b)  One  wno 
wrests,  twists,  or  distorts.  'Such  raekers 
of  orthography.'  Shak.  (e)  One  that  liar- 
asses  by  exactions:  as,  a  rocker  of  tenants. 
Swift— t.  A  horse  that  moves  with  a  rack- 
ing pace. 

Racket  (rak^et),  n.  [Probably  onomatopo- 
etic.  Sc.  rack,  crash;  Gael  racaid,  noise,  a 
blow  on  the  ear.]  1.  A  confused,  clattering 
noise ;  noisy  talk ;  clamour ;  din. 

Pray,  what's  all  that  racket  over  our  heads?  ,  .  . 
My  brother  and  1  can  scarce  hear  ourselre^  speak. 

Stertte. 

2.  A  smart  stroke.    [Scotch.] 
Racket  (rak'etX  v.t    To  make  a  racket  or 
confused  noise  or  clamour;  to  frolic;  to  move 
about  in  scenes  of  tumultuous  pleasure. 

Comp.iny  and  cards  at  home,  parties  by  land  and 
water  abroad,  and  what  they  call  •  doing  sonicthlnsf,' 
that  is,  racketittg  about  from  morning  to  nit;ht,  are 
occupations  1  find  that  wear  out  my  spirits.     Uray, 

Racket  (rak'etX  n.  [Fr.  raquctie,  a  racket; 
O.Fr.  rachete,  ra»quete,  tne  palm  of  the 
hand,  dim.  from  L.L.  racha,  the  wrist  and 
that  from  an  Arabic  word.]  1.  The  instru- 
ment with  which  players  at  tennis  or  rackets 
strike  the  ball ;  a  bat  usually  consisting  of 
a  thin  strip  of  wood.  *tc.,  having  the  ends 
brought  to>;ether.  forming  a  somewhat  ellip- 


tical hoop,  across  which  a  net- work  of  cord 
is  stretched,  and  to  which  a  handle  is  at- 
tached.—2.  pL  A  modem  variety  of  the  old 
game  of  tennis.— 8.  A  anow-shoe  formed  of 
cords  stretched  across  a  long  and  narrow 
firame  of  light  wood  used  in  Canada. — 4.  A 
broad  wooden  shoe  or  patten  for  a  horae  to 
enable  him  to  step  on  nuirshy  or  soft  ground. 
Goodrich. 

Racket  (rak'etX  v.t  To  strike  as  with  a 
racket ;  to  toss. 

Thus,  like  a  tennis-ball,  is  poor  man  racketed  ftxsm 
one  temptation  to  another  till  at  last  he  hazard  eter- 
nal ruin.  Heniyf. 

Racket- court,  Racket-ground  (rak'et- 
kdrt,  rak'et-ground),  a.  An  area  or  court  in 
which  the  game  of  rackets  is  played ;  a  ten- 
nis-court 

The  area,  it  appeared  from  Mr.  Roker*!  state- 
ment, was  the  racket-ground,  Dickens. 

Racketer  (rak'et-^rX  n.  A  person  given  to 
rackeUng  or  noisy  frolicking;  a  ];>er8on  given 
to  a  gay  or  dissipated  life. 

At  a  private  concert  last  night,  and  again  to  be  at 
a  play  tnis  night;  I  shall  be  a  racketer. 

RickardsoH. 

Rackety  (rak'et-i),  a.  Making  a  racket  or 
tumultuous  noise. 

Racking-can  (rak'ing-kanX  n.  l.  A  metal 
vessel  containing  sour  beer,  in  which  iron 
wire  is  steeped  for  wire-drawing.— 2.  A  ves- 
sel for  clearing  wine  from  the  lees. 

Racking- pace  (rak'ing-pasX  n.  In  the 
manege,  an  amble,  but  with  a  quicker  and 
ahorter  tread. 

Raokoon  (rak-k5nO.  See  Raccoon.   BaUeu. 

RaCk-rall(rak'ralXn.  A  raU  laid  alongside 
the  bearing  rails  of  a  railway,  and  having 
cogs  into  which  works  a  cog-wheel  on  the 
locomotive :  now  only  to  be  met  with  in 
some  forms  of  inclined-plane  railways. 

Rack-rent  (rak'rentX  n.  A  rent  raised  to 
the  uttermost;   a  rent  greater  than  any 

•  tenant  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  pay. 

Have  poor  families  been  ruined  by  rack-re*its 
paid  for  the  lands  of  the  church?  Stui/t. 

Rack-rent  (rak'rent),  v.t.  To  subject  to  the 

{payment  of  rack-rent;  as,  to  rack-rent  a 
arm;  to  rack-rent  a  tenant    Fraiikiin. 

RaCk-renter  (rak'rent-^rX  n.  l.  One  who 
rack-rents  his  tenants.— 2.  One  that  is  sub- 
jected to  pay  rack-rent  '  The  yearly  rent 
of  the  land,  which  the  radc-renier  or  under 
tenant  pays.'    Locke. 

RaCk-saw  (rale's^),  n.  \Raek,  a  framework, 
and  Mio.]    A  wide-toothed  saw. 

Ra6k-Yintage  (rak-vin'tftj),  n.  Wines  drawn 
from  the  leet. 

Ra6k-work  (rak'w^rkX  n.  A  piece  of 
mechanism  in  which  a  rack  is  used ;  a  rack 
and  pinion  or  the  like.  For  illustration,  see 
under  Back. 

Racodium  (ra-kd'di-umV  n.  [Prom  Or. 
rakoi,  a  torn  garment,  in  allusion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plants.]  A  ffenus  of 
fungi,  some  of  the  species  of  which  are 
fotmd  in  old  wine-cellars.  One  is  called 
I^icodium  cellare. 

Racoon  (ra-kOnO.    See  RAC<xx>lf . 

Racoonda  (ra-kOn'daX  n.  The  coypu  (which 
seeX 

RacoTlan  (m-kd'vi-anX  n.  A  member  of  a 
Polish  sect  of  Unitarians:  so  called  from 
Baeow.  where  they  have  a  public  seminary 
for  the  teaching  of  their  doctrines. 

Raco^lan  (r&kd'vi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Racovians;  as,  the  Bacovian  cate- 
chisnL 

Racquet  (rak'etX  n.    Same  as  Backet 

Racy  (ra'sil  a.  [See  Race,  lineage,  also  a 
particular  flavour;  but  comp.  O.H.Q.  rdter, 
racy,  rtiz^r  win,  racy  wine;  Swiss  r(i$$,  sharp, 
cutting,  astringent]  1.  Strong;  flavourous; 
tasting  of  the  soil;  as,  racy  elder;  racy  wine. 

The  hospitable  sage,  in  sign 
Of  social  welcome,  mixed  the  ra^  wine.     /V/r. 

2.  Having  a  strong  distinctive  character  of 
thought  or  language;  spirited;  pungent; 
piquant;  as,  a  racy  style;  a  raey  anecdote. 

Rich  riicy  verses,  in  which  we 
The  son  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and  see. 

Cenf/ey. 
Bums'  English,  though  not  so  racy  as  his  Scotch. 
is  gencr.Uly  correct :  perhaps  the  more  so,  because 
he  was  obliged  to  ponder  u(>on  it  a  little. 

If.  CeUridgt. 

Rad,t  pret  of  ride.    Rode.    Spenser. 

Rad,t  Radde,t  pret  of  read  and  rede.  Ad- 
vised; explained.     Chancer. 

Rad  (rad).  n.  A  contraction  for  Badieal 
(reformerX    [Colldq.  ] 

He's  got  wh«t  will  buy  him  bread  and  cheese  when 
the  Xadt  shut  up  the  church.  TreiU/e. 

Rad  (radX  a.  (IceL  hn»ddr,  afraid.]  Afraid. 
Bums.    [Scotch.] 


Raddlft  (radix  v.t  [Other  forma  are  rvdle^ 
ruddle,  and  the  word  is  perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion from  hurdle  or  riddle.  ]  1.  To  interweave; 
to  twist;  to  wind  together.  *Baddling  or 
working  it  up  like  basket  work.  *  De  Fo€.  — 
2.  To  wrinkle.  'BaddUd  old  face.'  Thack- 
eray. 

Raddle  (radix  «k  1.  A  branch  or  snppie 
piece  of  wood  Interwoven  with  others  be- 
tween stakes  to  form  a  fence ;  also  a  pSeee 
of  lath  or  similar  slip  of  wood.  [Provindail 
2.  A  hedge  formed  by  interweaving  the 
shoots  and  branches  of  trees  or  shmbiL 
[Provincial  1—8.  A  wooden  bar,  with  a  row 
of  upright  pegs,  employed  by  domeatk 
weavers  in  some  parts  to  keep  the  warp  of 
a  proper  width,  and  to  prevent  it  from  be> 
coming  entangled  when  it  is  woond  npoa 
thebMOL 

Raddle  (radl)L  tk  A  red  pigment,  dkiefly 
used  for  mandng  aheep.     See   Rbddli. 

RUDDLB. 

Raddle  (radl),  v.e.  L  To  paint,  as  with 
ruddla  —2.  To  get  over  work  in  a  carekaa 
slovenly  manner. 

Raddle-hedge  (rada-hej),fk  A  hedge  formed 
by  interweaving  the  branchea  or  twigs  to- 
gether.   Borne  Tooke. 

RJluUUxdc  (rad'okX  n.  The  robin-redhreait 
or  ruddock. 

Rade  (rid),  pp.    Rode.    [Scotch.] 

Rade  (rid),  n.    Same  as  Baid. 

Radeau  (rft-ddX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ratis,  a 
raft]  A  number  <tf  pieces  bound  together 
so  as  to  form  a  float;  a  raft 

Three  vessels  under  sail,  and  one  at  anchor,  abo<«c 
Split  Rock,  and  behind  it  the  raeleaM  Thunderer. 

/T.  Irvimr. 

Radevoire,t  n.  [Stym.  uncertain.]  TapesUy. 
Chaucer. 

Radial  (ri'di-al).  a.  [From  L.  radiua,  a  ray. 
a  spoke.  See  Radius  and  Rat.  1  L  Having 
the  quality  or  appearance  of  a  ray.  or  a 
radius;  grouped  or  i^pearing  like  radii 
or  rays:  shooting  out  as  from  a  centra— 
2.  Pertaming  to  the  radius,  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm  of  the  human  body ;  aa,  tbe 
radial  artery  or  nerve.— 3.  In  hot  growlitf 
on  the  circumference  of  a  circle. — Badiml 
curves,  in  aeom.  curves  of  the  spiral  kind, 
whose  ordmates  all  terminate  in  Uie  centre 
of  the  including  circle,  and  appear  like  ao 
many  semidiameters. —/{adia<  symvMtry,  in 
animals,  the  particular  disiKMition  of  paixts 
(seen  in  starfishes,  ^to.)  in  which  the  e^ 
ments  of  form  are  developed  around  a 
tral  point 

Radially  (ri'di-al-li),  ode.    In  a  radial 
ner;inihe  nuumer  of  radii  or  rays;  as,  Unas 
diverging  roAiaUy. 

TtaiiiawflA  (r&'di-ans),  n.  [From  rodioaC.] 
Properlv,  brightness  shooting  in  rays  or 
beams;  hence  in  general,  brilliant  or  qwxk- 
ling  lustre ;  vivid  brightness.  *  The  sacred 
radiance  of  the  sun.'    Shak. 

TheSoa 
Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crown'd 
Of  majesty  divme.  iltUem, 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glasi. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity.     SAe/Uf, 

Stn.  Lustre,  brilliancy,  splendour,  glare» 
glitter. 

Radiancy  (ri'dl-an-sIX  n.  Same  as  Radi- 
ance. *A  glory  surpassing  tlie  sun  in  its 
greatest  radiancy.*  Bp.  Burnet 
Radiant  (ri'di-antX  a-  [L.  radians,  radi- 
antis,  ppr.  of  radio,  to  beam  or  shoot  rays, 
from  radius,  a  ray.]  L  Radiating;  giving 
out  rays ;  proceeding  in  the  form  of  or  re- 
sembling rays;  radiated;  radiate.— 2.  Rs- 
peciaUy,  darting,  shooting  or  emitting  rsys 
of  light  or  heat;  shining;  sparkling:  beaming 
with  brightness ;  emitting  a  vivid  light  or 
splendour;  as.  the  radiant  sun.  'Badigmt 
in  glittering  arms  and  beamy  pride,*  Jftteon. 
S.  In  her.  an  epithet  for  any  ordinaiy  or 

charge  when  it  is  re- 
presented edged  with 
rays  or  beams;  rayonnant 
or  rayonn^ — Radiani 
heat,  heat  proceeding  in 
straight  lines  or  directly 
from  a  heated  body,  after 
the  manner  of  light  in 
distinction  from  heat  oon- 
a  chief  radiant  ducted  or  carried  br  in- 
tervening media.— imfaH 
ant  point,  in  physics,  the  point  ftom  whidi 
rays  of  light  or  heat  proceed:  also  calkd 
the  Radiating  Point  —  Radiant  flower,  in 
hot  see  Radiatk 

Radiant  (ri'di-antX  n.  l.Inmfier  thetaml- 
nous  point  or  object  from  which  light  ema- 
nates, that  falls  on  a  mirror  or  lena  —1  In 
astron.  the  point  in  the  heavens  f^m  which 


Fite,  fir.  fat.  f»U;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tflbe,  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abtme;     f,  Sc.  f^ 
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a  ttor-ihower  teems  to  proceed;  thus,  y  An> 
dromedaB  in  the  consteUstion  Leo  is  the 
TodiaM  of  the  November  star- showers, 
known  as  Leonides.— S.  In  gtvm,  a  straight 
line  proceedinff  from  a  giren  point  or  fixed 
pole,  about  which  it  is  conoeired  to  revolve. 
Ba^Santly  (ri'di-ant-UX  adv.  With  radiant 
or  beaming  brightness;  with  glittering  splen- 
dour. ^  ^ 
Thirteen  bnndred  yevs  ago.  the  eny  mooriand 
showed  as  it  does  this  day  and  the  purple  mountains 
stood  as  radianHy  in  the  deep  distances  of  evening. 

RHStih. 

Badlary  (r&'di-a-riX  n.  One  of  the  Badiata. 

(Bare  and  obsolete.  ] 
Eadlata  (riUdii'UX  n.  j)l.    nut  rayed  ani- 

mals,  from  L.  rodtta.  a  ray.  ]  The  name  given 


Radiata. 

by  Cuvier  to  the  fourth  great 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
including  those  animals  whose 
parts  are  arranged  round  an 
axis,  and  on  one  or  several  radii, 
or  on  one  or  several  lines  extending  from 
one  pole  to  the  other.  In  modem  soology 
Cnvler's  division  has  been  abolished,  and 
the  Badiata  have  been  divided  into  the  Pro- 
toaoa,CcBlenterata,  and  Annuloida  or  Echin- 
oioa.  The  cut  shows  (1)  the  sea-anemone, 
mjenyflsh.  (3)  star-fish. 
BluUate  (ri'df-&t),  v.i.  pret  ft  pp.  radiaUd; 
ppr.  ToAiaHng.  [L  radio,  roMatum^  to 
beam  or  shoot  rays.  See  Bat.]  1.  To  issue 
and  proceed  in  rays  or  straight  lines  from  a 
point  or  surface,  as  heat  or  light;  especially, 
to 'proceed  or  issue  in  rays  or  beams  of 
light;  to  shine. 

Light  rtuUatu  from  luminous  bodies  dlrectlj  to 
oar  eyes.  Lt^. 

2.  To  emit  rays;  to  be  radiant ;  as,  the  sun 

or  other  luminous  body  rodtoeet.— ^To 

proceed  as  from  a  centre. 

O  tell  me  where  the  patrions  meet 
Whence  radiaU.  Ttnnyson. 

Badlate  (ri'di-it),  %X  l.  To  emit  or  send 
out  in  direct  lines  from  a  point  or  surface; 
as,  a  body  radiaif  heat  —2.  To  enlishten ; 
to  iUummate ;  to  shed  light  or  bri|pktneas 
on;  to  irradiate.  [Bare.] 
Radiate  (ri'di-&tX  a.  1.  Having  rare; 
adorned  with  rays;  having  lines  proceeding 
as  from  a  centre.  ^2.  In  nwnerol.  having 
crystals  or  fibres  diverging  as  from  a  centre. 
&  In  tool,  belonging  to  the  division  Badiata 
4.  In  hoi,  rayed;  mtving  a  ray:  said  of  a 
compound  flower  conristing  of  a  disc,  in 
which  the  coroUets  or  florets  are  tubular, 
and  of  a  ray,  in  which  the  florets  are  ligu- 
late  or  strap-shaped,  as  the  daisy,  mari- 
Kold,  ftc.;  or  a  iiower  with  several  semi- 
flosculous  florets,  set  round  a  disc  in  form 
of  a  radiant  star. 

Radiate  (rii'di-&t).  n.    In  root  a  member  of 
the  Cuvierian  division  Badiata. 
Radiated  (r&'di-4t-ed),  p.  and  a.    Adorned 
with  rays;  naving  rays;  radiate. 

The  r^dialtd  head  of  the  phoenix  gives  os  the 
nwianing  of  a  passage  in  Ausomus.  Additvn. 

^Radiated  iron  pyritss,  a  varle^  of  sul- 
phide of  iron  of  a  pale  bronze  yeuow.  It 
occurs^  regularlv  crystallized,  in  radiated, 
granular,  and  lamellar  concretlona  But 
more  frequently  its  form  is  globular,  bo^- 
oidal,  remform,  tuberose.  Ac, 

Radlately  (r&'di-ftt-U),  adv.  In  a  radUte 
manner;  with  radiation  tram  a  centre. 

RadUti2lgl7(r4'di-&t-h)gli).adv.  In  a  radi- 
ating manner. 

Radiation  (ri-di-i'shonX  n.  [L.  radiaHo, 
radiationit.]  1.  The  act  of  radiating  or  state 
of  being  radUated;  emission  and  diimsion  of 
rays  of  light  —2.  The  divergence  or  shooting 
forth  of  anvthing  from  a  point  or  surface, 
like  the  diverging  rays  of  light;  as,  the 
radiation  of  heat,  of  sound.  &c.  The  intens- 
ity of  the  radiation  of  heat  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  radiating  body,  and  the  state 
of  its  surface  with  regard  to  polish,  colour, 
source  of  heat,  fta  Its  intensity  in  a  vacuum 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  radiating  point— Solar  radiation^ 
the  heat  which  the  earth  receives  from  the 
vao.—TerreMtrial  radiation,  the  heat  which 
escapes  from  the  earth  into  the  r^ons  of 
space. 


RadlatiTe  (r&'di-&t-ivX  a.  Having  a  ten- 
dency to  radiate:  possessing  the  quality  of 
radiation.  'Gas  wnose  radiatiw  power  was 
to  be  determined.'    Hint 

Radiator  (ri'di-it-^rl  n.  That  which  radi- 
ates; a  body  or  substance  from  which  rays 
emanate  or  radiate ;  spedflcally.  that  nart 
of  a  heating  apparatus  the  use  of  which  is 
to  radiate  heat 

Radical  (rad'i-kalX  «.  [Fr.,  from  L.  radi- 
ealis,  from  radix,  radioi*,  a  root  (whence 
radith,  tradieate).]  L  Pertaining  to  the  root 
or  origin;  original;  reaching  to  the  princi- 
ples; fundamental;  thorough -going;  ex- 
treme; as,  a  radtea<  truth  or  error;  a  rodiool 
evil;  a  radical  difference  of  opinions  or 
systems;  a  radtea<  cure  or  reform.  '  Such  a 
nidioaZ  truth,  that  Ood  ia'  BentUy. 

The  most  deteimlned  exertions  of  that  authority, 
against  them,  only  showed  their  rmdiaU  independ- 
ence. BurJke. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature;  innate;  native; 
constitutionaL  —  &  In  phUol.  belonging  to 
-  or  proceeding  directly  from  a  root ;  of  the 
character  of  a  root;  primitive;  original;  un- 
derived;  as,  a  radical  word;  the  radical  sig- 
nification of  a  word.  ~  4.  In  hot  proceeding 
immediately  from  the  root  or  from  a  stem 
and  close  to  the  root ;  as,  a  radical  leaf  or 

Sdxaxcle,— Radical  leaves,  leaves  close  to 
e  ground,  clustered  at  the  base  of  a  stem, 
as  in  the  cowslip  and  dandelion.— iZodi- 
eal  pedunde,  one  tliat  proceeds  from  the 
axil  of  a  radical  leaf,  as  in  the  primrose 
and  cowslip.— i2adtoa2  haet,  in  music,  the 
utantu  Fundamental  Bass.— Radical  pitch, 
the  pitch  or  tone  with  which  the  utterance 
of  a  syllable  begina— itodiool  stress,  in  elo- 
cution, the  force  of  utterance  fallingon  the 
initial  part  of  a  syllable  or  word.— Radical 
quantities,  in  ala,  quantities  whose  roots 
may  be  accurately  expressed  in  numbers. 
The  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  all 
quantities  under  the  radical  sign.— iZodiool 

sign,  the  sign  V  (a  modified  form  of  the 
letter  r,  the  initial  of  L.  radix,  root) 
placed  before  any  quantity,  denoting  that 

its  root  is  to  be  extracted;  thus»  v  a  or 

Va+ft>    To  distinguish  the  particular  root 

a  number  is  written  over  the  sign;  thus,  v^> 

V^  ,  v^  »  ^.*  denote  respectively  the 
square  root,  cube  root,  fourth  root,  Ac.  In 
the  case  of  the  square  root,  however,  the 
number  is  usually  omitted,  and  merely  the 
sign  written. 
Radical  (rad'i-kal),  n.    L  In  phUoL  (a)  a 

Srimitive  word;  a  radix,  root,  or  simple  un- 
erived  uncompounded  word,  (p)  A  primi- 
tive letter;  a  letter  that  belongs  to  the 
root— 2.  In  politics,  a  member  of  the  party 
which  desires  to  nave  the  abuses  which, 
from  the  lapse  of  time  or  any  other  cause, 
mav  have  crept  into  the  government  com- 

Sletely  rooted  out,  and  a  larger  portion  of 
lie  democratic  spirit  infnsea  into  the  con- 
stitution. The  term  was  first  applied  as  a 
party  name  in  1818  to  Henry  Hunt,  Major 
Cartwriffht  and  otiien  of  the  same  clique, 
who  wuhed  to  introduce  radical  reform  in 
the  representative  system,  and  not  merely 
to  diuTanchise  and  enfranchise  a  borough 
or  town. 

In  politics  they  (the  Independents)  were,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  their  own  time.  'Root -and -Branch 
men.  or,  to  use  the  Iclndred  phrase  of  our  own, 
JUuiUals.  MacatUay. 

S.  InoA^m.  a  term  used  in  its  broadest  sense 
to  designate  all  substances,  simple  or  com- 
pound, which  combine  with  any  of  the  more 
electro -nmtive  elements  to  form  com- 
pounds either  add,  neutral,  or  basic ;  but 
more  generally  and  narrowly,  applied  only 
to  compounds  of  elebienta,  as  ammonium 
and  cyanogen,  which  have  themselves  an 
elementoid  nature,  and  perform  elemental 
functiona  The  alcohols  and  ethera  and 
other  Important  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds wen  at  one  time  almost  universally 
regarded  as  containing  certain  compound 
elementoid  groups  of  carbon  and  hvdrogen 
atoms  called  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  bu^L 
Ac  At  present  another  radical  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  contained  in  the  alcohols, 
called  hydroxy]  (HO),  and  many  do  not  re- 
gard the  existence  of  the  former  series  as 
essentiaL 

Radicalism  (rad'i-kal-izmXfk  The  doctrine 
or  principle  of  making  a  radical  or  thorouc^ 
and  seamiing  reform,  as  in  government  or 
other  existing  institutions,  by  the  uprootlne 
of  all  real  or  supposed  abuses  connected 
then  with. 


Radiatlism  means  root-work ;  the  uprooting  of  all 
fi^sehoods  and  abuses.  F.  Ir.  Rob€rU«n. 

Radioality  (rad-i-kal'i-ti>  n.  1.  The  sUte 
or  quality  of  oeing  radical;  ralation  to  a  root 
in  essential  natura  or  principle.— 2.  t  Origi- 
nation. 

There  may  be  equivocal  seeds  and  hermaphre* 
ditical  principles,  that  contain  the  radicality  and 
power  of  different  forms.  Sir  T.  Brovmt. 

Radically  (rad'i-kal-li).  adt;.  1.  In  a  radical 
manner;  at  the  origin  or  root:  fundamen- 
tally; as,  a  scheme  or  system  radically  wrong 
or  defective.— 2.  Primitively;  essentially: 
originally;  without  derivation.  'These  grMt 
orbs  thus  radicdUy  bright '    Prior. 

RadicalneM  (raffi-kal-nes),  n.  Tlie  state 
of  being  radical  or  ftmdamental 

Radicaat  (radl-kantX  a.  [L.  radieans,  ra- 
dieantis,  ppr.  of  radtcor,  to  take  root]  In 
hot.  producing  roots  from  any  part  other 
than  the  radicle. 

Radicate  (radl-k&t\  v.t  pret  A  pp.  radi- 
cated; ppr.  radicating.  [L.  radicor,  radi- 
eattis,  from  radix,  radicis,  a  root  ]  To  root: 
to  cause  to  take  root;  to  plant  deeply  and 
firmly.  'Radicate  in  us  the  remembranoe 
of  Ood'sgoodnesa'  Barrow. 
Meditation  will  radieatt  these  seeds.    Hammotid. 

Radicate  (rad'i-k&tXo.   Same  as  iZadieated. 

Radicate  (rad'ik&t),  v.i.    To  take  root 

For  evergreens,  espeeially  such  as  are  tender, 
prune  them  not  after  planting  till  they  do  radicatt. 

Evilyn. 

Radicated  (radl-kit-edX  p.  and  a.  1.  Deeply 
planted  or  rooted;  firmbr  established.— 2.  In 
Dot.  rooted,  or  having  tsiken  root;  as,  a  radi- 
eated  stem. — Radicated  shell,  in  conch,  a 
ahell  fixed  by  the  base  or  by  a  byssus  to 
some  other  body. 

Radicating  (rad'i-kit-ing),  p.  and  a.  In 
hot  the  same  as  Radieant. 
Radication  (rad-i-k&'shonX  n.  [Fromnodi- 
eate.]  L  The  process  of  taking  root  deeply. 
'  Different  habits  of  sin.  and  degrees  of  rooif- 
eation  of  those  habits.  Hammond.— 2.  In 
hot  the  disposition  of  the  root  of  a  plant 
with  reroect  to  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing caudex. 

Kafl1<>ftl  (radl-sel).  n.    Same  as  Radide. 
Radidfonn  (ra-disl-form),  a.    [L.  rodis, 
radids,  a  root,  and  forma,  shape.]    In  hot 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  root 
Radide  (rad'i-kl),  n.    [L.  radieula,  dim.  of 

radix,  a  root  1  L  In  hot 
(a)  Uiat  part  of  the  embrvo 
or  seed  of  a  plant  which, 
upon  v^:etaUng,  becomes 
the  descending  axis  or 
root  (6)  The  fibrous  parts 
of  a  root,  which  are  re- 
newed every  year,  and 
which  absorb  the  nutri- 
ment from  the  earth.— 2.  In  ehem.  same  as 
Radical. 

RadiOOM  (radl-kOs),  a.  In  hot  having  a 
laiveroot 

RadicQlar  (ra-dik'Q-ldrX  n.  In  hot  pertain- 
ing to  the  xadicle. 

As  the  first  leaves  produced  are  the  cotyledons, 
thb  stem  is  called  the  cotyledonary  extremi^  of  the 
embryo,  while  the  other  is  the  rtuttcttiar.     Bmi/our. 

Badlimle  (radl-ktUi  n.  in  dot  the  same  as 
Radicle. 

Radiola  (ra-dl'o-laX  ^  [From  radiolus.  a 
little  rav,  dim.  of  L.  radxus,  a  ray— in  allu- 
sion to  the  capsule  being  rayedLI  A  senus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Linace».  The  R.  mille- 
grajia.  or  all -seed,  is  a  minute  much- 
brancned  British  plant,  growing  on  moist, 
gravelly,  and  boggy  soUa 

Radiolaria  (ri^dn^li^^ri-a),  n.  pi.  An  order 
of  Protozoa  of  the  class  Bnizopoda,  charac- 
terized bv  possessing  a  siliceous  or  flinty 
tMt  or  siliceous  spicules,  and  being  pro- 
vided with  vseudopodia,  or  prolonganons 
of  their  sort  protoplasmic  bodies,  which 
stand  out  like  radiating  fllaments,  and  oc- 
casionally run  into  one  another.  The  marine 
Badiolaria  all  inhabit  the  superficial  stra- 
tum of  the  sea,  and  fabricate  their  skele- 
tons at  the  expense  of  the  lufinitesimally 
small  proportion  of  silex  which  is  dissolved 
in  sea-water.  When  they  die  these  skele- 
tons sink  to  the  bottom,  forming  geological 
strata.  Extensive  masses  of  tertiary  rook, 
such  as  that  which  is  found  at  Oran,  and 
that  which  occun  at  Bissex  Hill  in  Barba- 
does,  ara  very  larsely  made  up  of  exqui- 
sitely preserved  sxeletons  of  Badiolaria, 
which  aro  erroneously  named  'fossil  Infu- 
soria' But  though  thero  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Badiolaria  abounded  in  the  crotaceous 
sea,  none  aro  found  in  the  chalk,  their  sili- 
ceons  skeletons  having  probably  been  dis- 
solved and  redeposited  as  flint. 


rr.  Radicle,  ff,  Co- 
tyledons. 


oh,  cAain;     £h,  8a  lod^;     g,  go;     i,jch;     fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ilfi^;     fH,  then;  th.  thin;     w,  vig;    wh,  wMg;    zh,  azun.— See  Kxr. 


RADIOIiABUK 
BkfflOlurlMl  (is'dl-i>-U''r1-u).  n.     In  Hwj. 

BadioUta  (rm'dl-o-llt],  n.  [Fr.  radiolUt, 
from  L.  ntdiTU,  a  n; ,  and  lithai.  ■  Btoae  t 
L  One  of  b  muiiu  of  fouU  liiiHlUbnnclilmte 
Duilliuci,  obUined  from  tliM  part  of  the 
PjratMt  which  U  nuiwd  Lei  Corbtfero^  and 
J . ^  rodu.    They  m  itrlatAd 


RadlomeMr  (cii-di- 

fomtaft  (wiiicYi  tie)  —3.  An  InatrDmsnt  de- 
■Igned  for  meaanrlng  the  mechanical  effect 
of  radiant  eneisT.  ItoonafaUof  fourcnwHd 
aimi  of  very  Dim  glon,  mpportod  in  the 
centre  bj  a  nsedte-point  hanne  at  tlie  ei- 
tnma  end  thin  ^us  of  pitli,  blackened  ou 
one  tide.  The  initmment  U  placed  In  a 
glaai  TBiaal  eihanitsd  of  air.  and  Then  ei- 
poeed  lo  rajx  of  light  or  heat  (he  wheel 
--  '---  rapldlj  In  proportlc 


'eakntu  of  tJio  raya 


Badlo-nuBcuI&r  IM 

oO  IroiQ  the  radLa]  at 
the  foreann  In  the  fl 
Al»  applied  to  theiK 
the  radial  nerre  eend 

Radlona  t  (ri'dl-na),  a 
ai  tight    Birktlty.^ 


tdltll  (nd'lBh),  n.  (f^.  mdu.  a  radlih, 
rom  L  radix,  a  root  J  The  popnlar  name 
if  Rofliaaiii  intinu.  the  roots  of  which 
n  eaten  raw.    See  BAPHXiins. 


id  dlacouadowBr— tln/ort  aline 
un-ru  Aiom  the  centre  of  the  polygon  to 
the  end  of  the  outer  alde.—fiadiuf  qf  mr- 
Hliire  of  a  carre  at  any  point ;  the  radiui 
of  the  circle,  which  haa  the  ume  curvature 
aa  the  cnrre  at  that  point —.Rodiuj  vtelnr. 
pi.  rndit  veciorei,  (a)  In  of  Ftdfl  animagtiuuy 
Mtateht  ILdo  Joiniiw  the  centre  of  an  aU 
tmcUng  body,  ai  the  ion,  with  that  nl  a 
body,  ai  a  planet,  dcacrlblng  an  orbit  round 
it  (&)ln^nm.  a  straight  Hue,  or  the  length 
ol  luch  line,  cuonectlng  any  point,  ai  of  a 
cnrre,  with  a  Qxed  poiot  or  pole,  round 
which  It  rOTolTe*,  and  to  xhich  it  wrve*  to 

ayilem  of  polar  co-ordinatea    Ree  Analy' 

ban,  radiut  ndi,   the  guide-ban  of   the 
parallel  motion  of  a  iteam-engrlna. 
Sjidlz(ra'diki),n.    [L.anot.]    1.  In  etvm. 
a  prindtlTe  word  Imm  which  ipring  other 


mote  of  the  radU,  the  eiponenta  of  which 
powers  or  roota  conitltute  the  logarithmi 
ol  Ihoae  namben  reepectlTely— S.  iB  aJ^. 

a  Hllei  li  deriTed.    IRare.]~4.  In  baf.  the 

term  ii  employed  to  dealgnate  the  roota  of 
medicinal  planta,  or  certain  preparatJona  of 


nte,  Uz.  fat.  1*11; 


u  the  lang>,the  orlsln  of 


aeotthei 
lip,  and  a  fmh 


RMIonD  (n-dttbX  n.    (Fr.) 
laid,  the  repaira  made  to  a  ahlp,  i 
lupply  of  tuIBltun  and  vlctuali, 
and  other  proTlaiana  required  for  a  Toyafe, 

Bkdnla  (rad'a-laX  n.    (L,  a  acraper,  trom 


like  organ 


I    In  J 


,e  Die  01 


In  the  month  ol  the  gaateropo 


conical,  aharp-] 
larger  bEzO- 
Bae  (!*),«■    Km.     [Scotch.] 


■peclScaliy,  aald  of  the  teeth 

Dahet  '"         -     '  - 

conlci 

BafTt (nfXe-t'  [O.FT.iVer.r^far.tomatch, 
to  aelie.  from  O.  raffin,  to  (we«>.  hIu 
anatch ;  allied  to  A.  Bax.  red^lan.  to  aeize 
Dan.  ntjb,  to  raille    Aoot  perhapg  allied  t 

Lropio.toaelit]  Tor ' '-*■  ' — 

orhuddle  together;  to  UAH  oy a  p 

thus  roj up  iMelhei  "     -' '    " 


which] 


lection 


a  Jumble. 


£.  Lumber;   iweeplnn; 
HeDce— 3.  A  peraon  of  wot 


Died  chiefly  in  the  compound  or  duplicated 

form  ng-raf. 
RaJIh«]I»-irare  (rU-n-BlOe-wir),  n.  ADne 

kind  of  Majolica  wan,  which  took  Iti  name 

from  the  lunwiitlon  that  the  dedgna  were 

painted  by  BisratV 
BaHUb  (nrlah),  a. 

the  character  of  thi 

ocampUhj  worthleia;  refuas.     'IIt 

mAiA-lookJnginen.'    Lord  LvtUm, 
IliaBe(tanXn.  IFr.rojfa,""-  -- 


Reaambling  or  haTlng 


1  dice 


See 


lottery 

..____ penona  depoalt  a  part  of 

the  Talne  of  the  thing,  in  ccniideutloc  ol 
the  chance  of  becoming  Bole  poseeaaor  by 
caating  dice  or  oUierwiae,  the  mouey  depo- 


iableiftiKiyt^rj,Drwhichi 


zoBKAb  deceit.  fBlK  othca. 

, „  ..--  ,. —  *  PP-  rafied;  ppr. 

rajR^.    To  try  the  chance  ol  a  rafDe:  to 

engage  In  a  raffle ;  at,  to  rafie  for  a  watch. 

■They  were  rojlinfl  for  his  coat'    i>nnlen. 
EaDle  (rafl),  v.t.  To  diapoM  of  by  metna  of 

a  raffle;  as,  to  ragle  a  watch. 
Baffle-net  (r*n-net),  n.    A  aort  of  Dihlng- 


(raf-l*'il.aX».   [After SirStamford 

flBjBci,  the  dlKOTcrer  ol  the  flnt  known 
ipeciea  ]  A  geuuB  of  paralitica]  planta,  the 
type  of  the  nat.  order  BaSleaiaceB,  natirea 

of  leavei,  and  exhibiting  In  lome  degree  the 

planta  Jt.  ilmoltli  li  found  In  the  hot  damp 
Jungle  of  Sumatra,  growltig  paraaltlcally  on 

eliebeyondtheflowerandroot  ThlaDower, 


however,  ii  of  gigantic  lize.n; 
In  diameter.  Ftli  uied  In  Ji 
f  ul  utrlDgeDt  and  alyptlc 

BafflMlacaa  (ra(-li'Bl-i"iU',,  ~  ,^  n  ..... 
nral  order  of  rhlnjgena,  the  ipeelea  of  which 
are  found  IntheBot  Indlea,JaTn.euniatra, 
itc.  and  in  South  America.  The  gmua 
Kaffleda  li  the  type.    See  KArrLnu. 

Bafflliis-iiet(ran-lns-Det),n.  Theianieaa 

pini       neie.  not,  mOve;       Ifibe,  tab,  bull: 


BaJT-inerChailt(rarmer -chant),  la- 


ratter.  Ree  RAfTBL]  . 
framework  formed  by  varlou 
or  other  plecea  of  timber  tasi 
aide  by  aide,  for  the  conveni 


ahipwreck,  often  rouAhly  fonned  of  bantila. 
planki,  (par*.  Ac.  nurrfedly  laahed  toge- 
ther. In  well-appointed  Teaoela  lUe-rtfta 
form  a  part  of  the  equipment,  and  are  tr*- 
quently  conatmcled  In  pontoao-fonn  with 
-* — "ona  and  ropei.  to  protect  the  pa» 

_...  from  falling  or  beine  waabed  off, 

ana  with  a  frame  for  anpporlln^  a  maat 
Such  rafta  are  generally  carried  Id  callupBd 
'^Tin  for  convenient  aCowaffe,  aiul  in  tine 
Dudltion  they  are  more  eaauy  la 


I^^t 


other  ytcetaUoD,  obetmirtlnB  the  <x 


Baft  (rift),  v.!. 
E*»C>Ml).  fP   Eeft; 
[Archaic  and  poetical 


Baft-brUce  (riUfbriJ),  n 

(ralt'dogj,  n.     An  iron  bu  with 


ported  on  ralto- 

Baft:d0B  (ralfdog),  n.     __ 

.._. and  pointed  end!  for  aecurlna  logi 


t  <n^^.  ^ 


bereft;  deprived. 
t^nawxr;  Speruer. 
Baiter  {rtmrX  n.  (a_  sax.  rttfur;  loet. 
raplr  (pron.  rattr,  r  being  merely  the  dgn 
of  the  nam.},  Dan  rufl,  a  rafter.a  beau; 
O.O.nV.rdiH.  abeam,  a  rafter]  lubatUing, 

'  the  pieceaol  timber  which  followa 

pe  of  the  roof,  and  to  which  ia  aecurMl 

~  'ch  the  ilatei  or  other  outer 

la  nailed.     The  rafter  ai- 

ridge  of  the  roo^ 

nrrcapond- 

Itealdeof 


tend*  from  the  eate  to 
Ing  rafter  i 


ling  the  gi 


ifter  rlltng  from  the  oppoilte  dde  rt 
tof,  or  reiting  againit  a  crown  or  rUn 
aa  the  case  may  be.  'In  low^  tMa 
loky  r«n«rt.'  ililton.  See  Boor. 
[rkft^r^it.  1.  To  form  hito  or  lika 
ai.  to  ToJUr  thnber.— 2  To  fonitrii 
th  ralten ;  aa.  to  ni^ler  a  boaBK 
longh  up  one-hall  of  the  laa^ 
e  ([Taai'iide  of  the  plotuhed 
land  that  li  left  unplouglMd. 
Baiter  (nUferi  n.  A  labourer  who  bri;^ 
log!  Of  wood  from  the  ihip  in  which  tb^r 
are  Imported  In  rafU  to  the  ihore. 

BaR-merdiaiit  <t«ff mtr^hant),  n.  BaoM 
ai  Ao^-flunAiHiA 

Baft-part  (i*ffptrt).n,  >'«■(,  a  large  aqaart 
hole,  framed  and  cnt  hnmediatdy  nndft 
the  counter,  or  lorwanl  between  the  btaaM- 
hooki  of  the  bow  ol  tome  •hlpa.  to  load  or 

BatUman  (nu'ta'man).  n.  Amanwhomaa- 

Baftr  (nrtl),  a.    [Perhapi  for  rafg,  bcoa 


™*.  lumber  t 
Z.  Damp;  mlit) 
-       {IMln.  |fl 

euUy  a  tuft 


Hireutly  a  tuft  of  rongb  hair  |  comp.  Sw. 
Dan  dial  rngff,  roD^b  hair;  IceL  r«iy.  ahag- 
gtneai.  a  tnft;  allied  alao  to  X.  r^.f  L  A» 
piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  not;  a  tattend 
cloth,  torn  or  worn  till  lU  telton  ii  d» 
ttroyed :  a  fragment  of  dreai :  a  ahred ;  a 
tatteri  aa,  Unen  and  cotton  rapj  are  the  dlM 
materlali  ol  the  Dneil  p^ier. 


>.  A  I*SI*d  or  ■hui>  B*v  or  fnyniRit  rUnic 
fTvm  a  loifsca  or  edn;  u,  ■  mg  on  A  rutu 
pUM,— 4.  A  ngimiUila :  a  UtMrdsnullon ; 

&  A  pToTlDclil  loin  lor  mnf  rock  dtpoilt 
lUtulMhig  <a  bird  Itragulu  muaei;  u. 
tool-rag:  EeaUih-ny,  Ac:  opecUllr. 
ngatoog  (irtiloh  ■•<>  'HombleDaa,  nu. 
ud  tnp,  «ad  toll'  rnminon. 
Bag  i™th  >-'■  (I™!-  "V>>  t»  eicltt,  nHBia, 
to  ealamnUu,]    To  •oiudi  (o  nil;  to  Inf- 


l«;  totonnnt;  (obuter.  [LooU.] 
|ftlMall,t  BsfUnthl  (r*^*-buh,  ng'- 
..  HMh),  n,  [Oniiii.  Togarnvfin.  \  A  muo. 
paltry  MIow;  ■  ngunuSbL  Haru. 
ngamuSs  (rw-HDonDX  ■.  \Raatmofin 
m*  tba  UDU  ol  >  demon  in  toma  of  tha  old 
iperhapafrom 


ni'itarr-pUn.  i 

nif,andoldffii^,ny^,  aloDBL,--   .. 
d  D.  m«f,  miiaty.]    A  palBj 


IU|-telt  (nsHMSlt).  n.    An  Iron  pin  with 
iMtba  OD  lU  wiank  to  ratals  it 
In  it!  place,  chleU  j  Daed  vhera      o       ft 
a  oontnoD  bolt   cannot   be      I      N 
clinched.      It  la   alao  eaUed       U       l 
Airmail  and  Spria-iM.  K       n 

Bar'«arp«t(ngUr-pet),n.A  IT  H 
carpet  with  a  cotton  or  hem-  n  11 
pen  warp  and  a  waft  o<  atilpa  V  U 
o(  ran  or  cloth.  ■ 

BU-anat  (rac'dn^X  «-    The       RiK-bnlu. 
teniae  ot  woollen  or  wontad 
ngi  pnlrertEcd  and  d)«d  railoni  oolonta 
to  f onn  the  dock  oaad  b/  papar-ttalnan  for 
tbair  nock  papera. 

X4C*(i4).>>'  (Ft.  r^i,  from  LratCM,  race, 
BUdneaa,  b;  a  chann  ilmllar  to  that  aeen 
In  obrtdfM ;  trsm  roM,  to  niTe.  to  be  mad ; 
eat.  Bkr.  rath,  to  detfra  ei(erlr.]  1.  Tio- 
lenl  anger  acoompanlad  with  taiioni  wonU, 
Beatorei,  or  agitation:  anger  Mclled  to  ftUT, 
'Torment  and  loud  lament,  and  rurloni 
ragt.-  MiUoa.-t.  Vehemence  or  violent 
aiaoerbatlon  ot  anrthlng  palntnl;  a^  the 
fooaal  pain;  the  nifwof  a  lerei;  thenvi 
of  hanger  or  thlnt. 

3.  Vorr:  extreme  rtolence:  aa.  the  n^*  ot  a 
tempnt.    Sometlmea  uied  In  the  pluraL 


aarae  object;  Tiolei 

You  puchue  palB  wWi  all  that  Jar  cA 
Aoddleof  ADiUDf  but  ArnVftaUve 


ig  eagertj  aonsbt  after  ordealred 
bjr  a  great  nomber  at  pei^ila :  an  objeot  ol 
popular  and  eager  dedn :  fuhlan :  Togue ; 
aa.  It  1>  aU  the  ni«.  (OoUoq  1 
BMB  lrli),v.i.wA*fp.  ragid;  ppr.  ragieg. 
1.  To  be  fartana  with  anger;  to  be  eiaa- 
peratad  to  forr;  to  be  rlolentljr  agitated 
with  paaalon.  'At  thit  he  tnlr  rfl«<t' 
JfaMn-S.  To  be  rlolent  and  tomttltaona 
WhjF  d0  the  beaihu  rmgi  I  ri.  (L  i. 

1.  To  ba  vIoIentlT  drlren  or  ujtatad;  to  act 
or  move  furlomlj,  or  with  mbchlavooa  Im- 
petuoaltr;  aa,  the  B«a  ragtt. 

~ "l^ 

d  effect ;  ai,  Uie  plague  mfw  In 

CWi  Ik*  ■  be  uaoia  th«3£l  ■ 

S.  I  To  to*  waolonlir  1  to  nrt 

am  To  atom,  tret,  ckafa,  nmte. 
Jbm.Santtlvi(t).'^    Aniii' 

(BtuMtne  amtatiA  vary  prollflc,  bnt  pro- 

bablf  the  leart  nntritlooa  of  all  gralnai     '- 

the  lonn  of  cake  or  potildse  it  la  the  ita 

food  ot  the  poorer  elaiM  u  Mjwore  and 

the  NeUgberrlea  See  Elidiihi. 
Xl^mfDl  (rt]^),  •>.    ran  ot  nge ;  Ttole 

eh.  eAaln;      tfa.  Be.  lodt;     g.^;      J,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ■«,  aliv; 


KU'SUt  (ragTir),  n.  A  market  tor  rending 
cdd  clothei  and  cut-off  gaimDnta. 

|»«  (rag),  n^Bagalon.  (which  aee). 

IlBgged  jrag'ed).  a.  1.  Rent  or  warn  Into 
tagi  or  tatten;  latternl;  ai.  a  raggut  coat; 
a  ragged  aalL — £.  Haring  broken  or  ron^ 
edgea :  nneren :  Jagged ;  nxigh  with  ihaxp 

orlnwmlar  polnta  '  Hie  tope  ot  thr ' 

roeki^  la  1  SI.-.' "" 


9.  HanhU 


ontempUbli 
^  fellow. 


poor;  mean;  ahabl 

t  Rough;  ihaggj. 

WhaJ  ihephcfd  owna  thoM  rmgM  ibwgT 
fl.  In  her.  Irregnlarlj  Indented.  BeeRAOULT. 

rhool   anpported  br 
I,   which   prorldea 


tive  education,  and  In  manr  oai 

■-    andclolhlngtordeatltalechlldren, 


u^nalii 
differ  from  ■ 


d  indnatrtal  acboola  ii 


agfjedlytjid  meanlj  apparelled.' 

■  (rag'ed-nee),  n.  1.  The  lUte  ot 
d  or  drexed  la  tattered  elotbaa. 
ot  being  rough  or  broken  tiregU' 
le  raggtdTiea  ot  a  clLff. 

Sgnwl-roUn  (rag'ed-rabln),  n.  A  Brltiah 
nUnC  (Z,peAi><f  fiot  Ctwulij,  called  alto  cuc- 
koo-flower. It  growi  In  molit  meadowi. 
seeLicuirm 

aaoOa  (ragl),  a.  t.     [A  treq.  from  ni(F-l    To 
notch  or  groan  liregolarlj. 
BasS7l  (reg^X  <*.    Ragged:  niggedi  rongfa; 
craggj.    'A  iton^and  nmy  huL'  BoQarvL 
Ka^UTann  (rag-ha-ran'ui}.  n.  (8kr.  Bag. 
Au.  a  eatebratad  ung  of  Arodhrt  (Oude), 
deacended  from  the  ina.  and  va-ata.  tace  or 
family,]    The  title  ot  one  at  the  moat  cele- 
brated Saalkilt  poama     lU  aubject  le  the 
-  talorr  at   the  aolar  klngi,  or 
ded  from  the  lUn- 
Mring-U),  odg.  In  a  raging  man- 
\  nuj;  with  violent  ImpetaoaLtT. 
WciHoaefararffv/jruhoii^ulfZiehadaewly 

]  « :  f  orlaua. 


rd  Bagian, 
aa.)  AUnd 


lahLl 

as 


, , __-  .....  — .,_-.nad  to  anb- 

BCrlbe  alleglaacs  to  Edward  I.  of  Bnclaud  in 

laiL  and  which  were  more  particalarlT  re- 
corded In  four  large  rotli  of  parchment,  con- 
alatlng  ot  thirtrdVe  piocea  lewed  togethar, 
kept  In  the  Tower  ot  London.    Also  written 


E  (rag'ni-rU:),  n.  (lull  InSsand. 
»>yu»,  bH.  twilight  of  the  goda;  the  dar  ot 
iaara  wbeo  the  pnacnt  world  will  be  anni- 
htlatadtobe -' ■ '" 


BaxOOl  (nkgO'X  n.  A  ragout 

Eu9nilM.f  n.    The  predoBa  alone  called 

JaaiUhorlvadnth.     Btmamit  if  Ot  Ba*». 

MgOUt  fpr^^  n.  [Fr.  r^olU.  tram  L.  re, 
again,  ad,  to,  and  guftua  (comp.  gout,  taitr 
diigutfi,  a  taitlng,  akin  to  Or.  giMii,  to  gii 
oneataate;  Bkr.  itAoi;  toaat]  Slewed  an 
hlghl7  leaaonad  meat 


Tv  U'e  Fk>  lonj  da|i  uTUhJ^^  tiiict.  Brr^- 
Bpelled  alao  Ragou,  'Intent  upon  nothing 
bat  their  cooki  and  their  ragout. '  South. 
laC-PlClnr  (rag'pUt-ir),  n.  A  collBctor  ot 
raei,^^a;  and  o&er  waite  artlclei  ot  aome 
Utile  valDe.   from   the   Itreete,    aih-plta. 


C-BbOV  (rag'ihop). 
loea.  Kitchen  greaie,   • 
'      retnae  artlclea  an  pi 


w 


booea.  Mtchen  i 
other  retnae  "  ^ 
qoantltiei. 

SacMona  (rag-itan),  n.  A  ilone  ot  the  dll- 
ceoui  Und,  eo  named  tram  Ita  rough  trao- 
tnre-  It  la  alio  called  Rag,  Ragg,  JtoaUg 
Ragg,  and  Dudlev  BataiL  It  la  of  a  gray 
colour,  the  texture  obKorelr  laminar  or 
ratlier  Sbroni,  the  lamlnie  conalitlng  of  a 
congeriei  of  gratoi  of  a  qnartir  appearance, 
coaraaandnuglL  It  efferreacei.wlth  acldi. 
and  girei  On  with  ataeL  It  ia  need  tor  n 
whetatone  wjlhout  oil  or  water  for  ihaipen- 
ingcoaru  cutting  toola  It  la  abu'"" — '  '~ 
Kent,  at  HewcaaUe  In  Tlarthumbar 
at  Rowley  in  ati 
Ela«-tM  Wtag.. 
the  population:  tag-rag;  the  r 
■edlment;  the  acum  ot  the  people. 
BaC-IuniWle  (rag't«tn-afll),  n.     Lioen  Im- 

Kegnated  with  the  blae  dje  obtained  ITom 
e  ]ulce  ol  Oroiepluira  Eineloria,  the  dye 
being  BoaJied  out  when  to 

Ranly,    Sunlad   (ra- 

gOlU  m-gOld^  a.  [From 

at  any  charge  or  ordl- 
narj  that  1)  Jagged  or 
notched  In  an  Irregular 
Duinner.  Other  fomia 
are    Ragged   and  Ragu- 

Rafwaed  (rag'w«d),  n 
1.  A  plant  ot  the  ganiu  Ambroela  M.  arta- 
mitiafolvi),  callea  alao  Bcgvttd  Ihe  great 
ragweed  !■  i.  Irifida.—i.  &me  ae  Bagicort- 

Bac-WbMl  (rag'whtl),  n.  In  maeh.  a  wheel 
baring  a  notched  oriamted  ma^in.— itog- 
uAuI  and  e^ia,  a  coDt(1*ance  eoDiiatlu  of 
a  wheel  with  plni  or  caa  on  Ihe  rim,  and  a 
chain  hi  the  Unka  of  which  the  pint  catch: 
UKd  Initead  at  a  band  or  belt  when  great 
retlitaoce  ii  to  be  overcome. 

RagTOol  (rag'wul).  n.  The  inferior  aort  ot 
wool  obtained  by  tearing  uj" ""~ 

Bagwork  (ra^'wtrkX  •>■  Uatonir  built 
with  uadreuad  flat  itonei  ol  about  the 
thlckaeu  ot  a  brick,  and  leaving  a  fougb 

BagWOrt  (nig'wirl),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  rarioui  nieclea  of  the  genua  Senecio, 
found  tn  Britain.  They  have  received  thia 
name  from  the  tagged  appearance  ot  the 
leavea.  The  common  ragwort  <S.  Jatebaa) 
1)  a  perennial  compoalle  plant  with  golden 
yellow  Itowen,  growing  by  the  aldaa  otroada 

toted  or  diallked  by  honet.  oien.  and  ihecp. 
but  eaten  by  hogi  and  goata.    Called  alao 
RagvHd 
Eihn  (nlin),  n.  In  Indian  mgth.  the  demon 

ecllpaea  of  tlieaun  and  moon. 

BaU,  RalUa  (rll-a.  r*1-d«X  n.  tit^.  and  pL 
A  remarilable  genua  and  family  ot  cartllBsln- 
ooa  nabea.  reaembllng  in  their  phyilology 
the  ahark  family:  the raya.    SeeBAT. 

Balbla(rt'bl).>.(.  To  nvel;  to  eutaugla: 
to  eamplicata  or  contrne  by  talking  noD- 
aenae  ^nt     Bvmi.    (Scotch.] 

BalbU  (rilil),  ii.i.  To  talk  contuied  non- 
aenae.    (Scotch.] 

Bald  ^u),  n.  IA  Scotch  and  perhapa  ori. 
ginally  a  Scandinavian  word :  Icel.  railA.  a 
riding,  a  raid.  It  la  from  the  verb  to  riie, 
andb  the  aame  word  aa  rood  hi  a  allghtly 
different  form. )  A  hcatlle  or  predatory  in- 
curalon :  eapeclallj,  an  inroad  or  incunion 
ot  mooDled  men;  a  foray;  an  attack  by 
vlQlenca.    Spelled  aa  Jlode. 

Saladt  (rid),  a.  DIaflgnred;  beroni«r"''Hia 
hone,  .  .  .  fall  of  wind-gall,  aped  withipa. 
vlna.  nUd  with  the  yellowa,'^  Shot.    See 

i>«»^««     See  T"' 


1:  tkia  a. 


K  La,  «m] 


£S!Eli 


wh.  iMf,   lb,  anira.— Baa  Ket- 


RAIL 
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RAILWAY 


bar  of  wood  or  metal  extending  from  one 
upright  post  to  another,  aa  in  fences. —2.  In 
joinery,  the  horizontal  timbers  in  any  piece 
of  framing  or  panelling;  as,  (a)  in  a  door, 
sash,  or  any  panelled  work,  one  of  the  hori- 
zontal pieces  between  wliich  the  panels  lie 
are  called  raUs,  the  vertical  pieces  between 
which  the  panels  are  inserted  being  called 
stylet.  The  same  name  is  given  to  (b)  the 
upper  pieces  into  which  the  bidiisters  of  a 
stflur  are  mortised,  (e)  One  of  the  pieces 
connecting  the  posts  of  a  bedstead,  and 
known  unead-raUf  foot-raUt  and  tide-railt 
according  to  position.— 3.  A  series  of  posts 
or  balusters  connected  by  cross  beams,  bars, 
or  rods,  for  inclosure.  Ac.  More  usually 
termed  hRaUina.^4.  Naut  (a)  the  moulded 
planks  mortisea  into  the  heads  of  the  stan- 
chions, and  in  some  cases  into  the  timber- 
heads  forming  the  upper  fence  of  the  bul- 
warks ;  the  put  continued  round  the  stem 
is  the  taffraxl.  (b)  A  curved  piece  of  timber 
from  the  bow  to  support  the  knee  of  the 
heA±—Forec<utte  rau,  the  rail  extended  on 
stanchions  across  the  after  part  of  the  fore- 
castle-deck.— Poop  ratZ,  a  rail  across  the 
forepart  of  the  poop  or  quarter-deck.— 
Top  rail,  a  rail  extended  on  stanchions 
across  the  after  part  of  each  of  the  tops.— 
5.  One  of  the  parallel  iron  or  steel  bars  form- 
ing a  smooth  track  for  the  wheels  of  a  loco- 
motive and  its  associated  carriages,  wagons, 


Sections  of  Rails,  and  Rail  restii^;  on  Boid  Sleepers. 

Ac.,  or  for  a  tramway  car.  They  are  laid  in 
continuous  lines  and  carried  at  short  inter- 
vals upon  cast-iron  supports  or  chairs,  rest- 
ing either  upon  transverse  or  upon  longi- 
tudinal sleepers  of  timber.  Wrought-iron 
sleepers  are  also  coming  into  use,  and  cast- 
iron  sleepers  of  a  bowl  shape  are  used  in  hot 
climatea  Fig.  1  shows  the  form  of  what  is 
known  as  the  double-headed  rail,  the  cast- 
iron  chair  supporting  it,  and  the  wooden 
wedffe  by  which  it  is  kept  in  place.  Fig  2  is 
the  vignoles  or  flange-foot  rail,  which  rests 
directly  on  the  sleepers.  Fig.  8  shows  a  rail 
resting  on  two  of  the  bowl-shaped  sleepers. 
The  raUs  shown  are  the  most  common  types 
in  use.  —6.  The  railway  itself ;  as,  to  travel 
or  send  goods  by  raU. 
Rail  (r&lX  V.  t.  1.  To  inclose  with  rails. 
It  otight  to  be  fenced  in  and  raiUd.       AytijB^. 

2.t  To  range  in  a  line. 

They  were  brought  to  London  all  railed  in  ropes, 
like  a  team  of  horses  in  a  cart,  and  were  executed 
some  at  London.  Baccn. 

3.  To  send  by  rail,  as  goods,  &c.—To  rail  it, 
to  travel  by  railway.    [Ck>lloq.  ] 

Rail  (r&l),  V.  i  To  ride  or  travel  on  a  raO- 
way     Bood. 

B^  (ralX  n.  [O.Fr.  ratU,  raaU,  a  rail; 
same  origin  as  rattle,  being  so  called  from 
its  noisy  cry.]  A  grallatorial  or  wading 
bird,  belonging  to  the  family  RallidsB.  The 
European  species  comprise  the  land-rail  or 
corn-crake  {Crex  pratensie)  and  the  water- 
rail  (itoZ/tMo^uaeicuj).  SeeCRAKB,WATKR- 
BAIL,  RALLUS. 

Rail  (i^I).  n.  [A  Sax.  hragl,  a  garment; 
O.  H.  O.  hregil.  ]  A  woman's  upper  garment; 
a  cloak  or  loo»e  gown:  retainea  in  the  word 
nightrail. 

Rail  (ral).  v.i  [Fr.  raiOer,  to  banter;  ac- 
cordlnff  to  Brachet  from  hypothetical  L.L. 
radicxuare,  from  L.  radere,  to  scrape,  to 
raise;  comp.  Sp.  rtUlar,  to  scrape,  to  vex  or 
torment,  from  L.  raUum  (from  mdere),  a 
scraping  instrument]  To  utter  reproaches: 
to  scoff;  to  use  insolent  and  reproachful 
language;  to  reproach  or  censure  in  oppro- 
brious ierma 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  they  are  men  of  depraved 


and«rstandin£  and  depraved  morals.  This  is  to  rail, 
not  to  argue.  BMngbroke. 

Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 

And  rait  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  f    Drydtn. 

Lesbia  for  erer  on  me  rails.  Swi/t. 

Rail  (r&lX  t.t  To  bring  Into  some  state  by 
railing  or  scolding;  to  affect  or  influence  by 
railing. 

I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  ShaJk. 

Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seals  from  off  my  bond 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Skak. 

Raat  RaUet  (r&lX  v.i.  [ProbablvFr.  nntUr, 
to  rolL]    To  run,  gush,  flow.   Chaueer. 

Light  was  the  wound,  but  through  her  amber  haire 
The  purple  drops  downe  rvi/tttf,  oloudy  red. 

Fairfax. 
Large  floods  of  blood  adowne  their  rides  did  railt. 

SptHstr. 

Rail-car  (rftllcttr),  n.  A  railway  oanlage. 
[American.] 

Raller  (r&l'dr),  n.  One  who  makes  or  fur- 
nishes with  rails. 

Raller  (r&l'6r),  n.  One  who  rails,  scoffs,  in- 
sults, censures,  or  reproaches  with  oppro- 
brious langtiage. 

Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  wisdom.  Thotnson. 

Rail-fence  (riU'fensX  n.    A  fence  made  of 

wooden  rails. 
Railinjg  (r&llng),  a.    Expressing  reproach ; 

insulting. 

Angels,  which  are  greater  in  power  and  might, 
bring  not  railing  accusation  against  them. 

s  Pet.  il.  II. 

Railing  (r&l'ingX  n.    A  fence  or  barrier  of 
wood  or  iron  constructed  of  posts  and  rails; 
rails  in  general,  or  the  materiab  for  rails. 
Raillngly  (rU'i^-U).  adv.    In  a  railing 
manner;  with  scofang  or  insulting  language. 
Rail-Joint  (r&l'Joint),  n.    A  mode  of  unit- 
ins  the  ends  of  two  rails  by  a  splice  or 
splices  instead  of  by  a  chair.    Of  all  rail- 
Joints  the  fish-Joint  is  the  most  common. 
Raillery  (r&l'^r-i),  n.    [Fr.  raiXUne,    See 
Rail,  v.i.\   Good-humoured  pleasantry  or 
slight  satire;  satirical  merriment;  jesting 
language;  banter. 

Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat 

B.  JonsoH. 
Studies  employed  on  low  objects;  the  very  naming 
of  them  is  sumdent  to  turn  them  into  rmiUery. 

AddU0n. 
Raillenr  (m-y^rX  n.    [Fr.]    One  who  turns 
what  is  serious  into  ridicule;  a  jester;  a 
banterer;  a  mocker. 

The  family  of  the  raUUure  is  derived  from  the 
same  original  with  the  philosophers.  The  founder  of 
philosophy  is  confessed  by  all  to  be  Socrates;  and 
he  was  also  the  famous  author  of  aU  irony. 

Bf.  Sprat. 

Railly  (rftl'i).  n.  [A  Sax.  hrceal,  a  garment, 
clotmng.]  An  upper  garment  worn  by  wo- 
men. 

And  is  she  wed  favxnired  V-and  what's  the  colour 
o'  her  hair  t— and  does  she  wear  a  habit  or  a  railly  I 

Sir  fV.  SeHt. 

Railroad  (ral'rddX  n-  See  Railway.  [This 
word  is  less  common  in  England  than  rail- 
way, but  is  the  term  generally  used  In 
America.] 

Railway  (ril'wi).  n.  [ItaU  and  way] 
I.  A  road  or  way  having  parallel  iron  or 
steel  rails  along  it,  on  which  the  wheels 
of  carriages  are  made  to  run  In  order  to 
lessen  friction.  These  rails  were  origin- 
ally formed  of  wooden  beams,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  wagons  had  flanges  on  one 
side  of  the  periphery,  which  coimned  them 
to  the  tracka  The  wooden  rafls  were  suc- 
ceeded by  iron  plates,  called  plate-raiU, 
with  flanges  or  upturned  ledges  along  one 
side,  to  prevent  the  wheels  leaving  tnenL 
The  modem  railway  consists  of  one  or  more 
series  of  iMdrs  of  iron  or  steel  bars,  called 
edge-raHe,  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
several  feet  ajMtrt  The  width  between  the 
rails  is  called  the  gauge.  The  narrow  gauae 
measures  4  feet  8^  Inches  between  the  rails; 
the  frrood  oati^tf  (now  dying  ou^  7  feet  The 
narrow  is  the  national  gauge  of  Great  Britain, 
and  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  A  pair 
of  parallel  radls  constitutes  a  tingle  line  of 
railway,  two  iMdrs  a  double  line,  and  so  on. 
The  rails  are  supported  at  a  little  height 
above  the  ^nenu  surface  by  iron  pedestals 
called  ehairt,  which  again  are  flrmlv  fixed 
to  wooden  or  iron  supports  called  eleepers, 
placed  at  intervals  and  embedded  in  the 
material  of  the  roadway.  (See  Rail,  Chair. 
Slbepir.  )  A  railway,  in  seneral,  approaches 
as  nearly  to  a  straight  iTne  between  its  two 
extremes  as  the  nature  of  the  countrv  and 
the  necessities  of  the  intermediate  vafflc 
will  permit  It  is  carried  over  valleys, 
either  by  embaiikinente  or  viaducts,  and 
through  hiUs  or  elevated  ground  by  deep 


trenches  called  cuttings,  or  by  tonnela.     Ib 
favourable  cases  the  surface  line  of  the  rail- 
way is  so  adjusted  that  the  materiala  excav- 
ated from  the  cuttings  will  joat  aerve  to 
form  the  embankments.    Such  a   line   is 
termed  a  balancing  line.    Should  the  exca- 
vated material  be  In  excess  it  is  tenaed 
spoil,  and  deposited  in  a  convenient  pliKe. 
where  it  forms  a  spoil  bank;  but  aboold  H 
be  in  too  small  quantity  to  form  the  em- 
bankment, recourse  is  had  to  an  excaretfon 
lions  the  sides  of  the  site  of  the  latter  to 
supply  the  deficiency.    This  is  termed  side 
cutting.    The  balancing  line  or  amfaoe  line 
of  the  railway  may  or  may  not  be  level, 
and  ita  various  slopes  are  tenned  gradients. 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  risee  and  falls 
is  termed  the  grading  ot  the  line.    A  matt 
or  less  steep  ascent  is  termed  an  incHne. 
When  the  line  is  formed  its  enrface  Is 
covered  with  broken  stones  or  dean  gravel 
called  ballasting,  and  in  this  the  wooden 
lepers,  or  stone  blocks  for  tUTtftfning  the 
railg,  are  embedded.    The  sleepers  are  laid 
across  the  roadway  about  8  feet  apart  tram 
centre  to  centre,  and  to  them  toe  efaairs 
which  sustain  the  rails  are  spiked.    Sooe- 
times  longitudinal  wooden  sleepera  are  ooMd 
along  wiUi  the  transverse  sleepera.    Theae 
conast  of  beams  laid  under  the  raUa  and 
secured  to  the  transverse  sleepera.    When 
such  are  used  chairs  are  fkvqnentlj  dia- 
peused  with,  the  rails  being  formed  with  a 
flange  at  bottom  which  is  nstened  directly 
to  the  wooden  beam.    When  the  railway  is 
thus  completed,  the  work  is  called  the  Mr- 
nMnentway.    mtherailwavof  aaLa^line 
of  rail,  it  is  necessary  to  maJce  provision  lor 
permitting  meeting  carriages  to  pass  each 
other  by  means  of  siditws,  which  are  short 
additional  railways  laid  at  the  side  of  the 
main  line,  and  so  connected  with  it  at  eadi 
extremity  that  a  carriage  can  pass  into  the 
siding  in  place  of  proceedlnff  along  the  nkaia 
Una    In  double  Imes.  in  addition  to  sldinca* 
which  are  in  them  also  required,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  carriagea  crossing  from 
one  Une  to  another.    The  change  m  the 
direction  of  the  carriage,  in  both  cases.  Is 
effected  by  switches  and  turn-tables.    The 
annexed  cut  shows  a  system  of  rails  arranged 
for  the  junction  of  one  double  line  of  tiiila 
with  another,  and  known  as  a  main  Urns 
junction.    The  various  places  along  the  line 


Junction  Rails. 

a  a,  tb.  Switches  or  movable  rails  connected  by 
rods  to  the  reversing  handles  rr;  a  a,  single  crossiQgv 
the  extremities  of  the  rails  being  formed  so  aa  to 
clear  and  jniide  the  flanges  of  the  wheels;  ^^,  doable 
crossings,  for  the  same  poipoae.  with  guard  or  cheek 
rails,  to  asdst  in  guiding  the  wheels  By  their  tangrr 
through  the  crossmgs.    See  SwrrcH. 

of  railway,  where  carriages  stop  for  takiDg 
up  or  depositing  goods  or  passengers,  are 
termed  stations,  with  the  prefix  of  poods  or 
passenger,  as  they  are  allotted  to  the  one 
or  the  other;  the  stations  at  the  extrenitlaa 
of  a  railway  are  called  terminL     Stsem 


F&te,  fir.  fat,  fall;        mh,  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mOre;       tube,  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;       il,  8c  abune;     S»  8<^  (*»• 


RAILWAY-CARRIAQE 


H.  wlUl> 


wsightuiil  tl 


mpoD  lli«  mil,    -,  —    --„ — . 

Uiui  at  Ita  wheali  cm  (lia  nlli  ■  tncUi 
toru  l(  ptnrldsd  bj  wbldi  It  li  •nalilWI  to 
DM>T>  at  ft  hl(b  rua  <a  nlocltj,  ud  (a  dng 
fmt  load!  mtttr  IL  Id  Knug  potttcolu- 
SUM  k  Bud  ancliM  la  amplored  to  gjn 
■notiOB  tosropobrwhlehtba  cirrlagaa  ara 
dTWed  aloK  tba  tope  babu  •Itsar  an 
iBdliii  TOP*  untolwd  ottt  pimeTi,  or  one 
whlcb  vlnda  uKI  Dnwliidi  oa  a  njrllDder- 
Saeh  anflliieian  tvnad  tUNimarv  enslnoa. 
■nd  are  oaod  eUafly  on  iDcUnad  puDca, 
vbaro  ttM  «ac«nt  1*  too  (U«p  lor  ths  loco- 
noUTa  MiEbi*.  la  aoma  eaaea  tba  caniagaa 
Id  br  almonbaTio  ptMinra.  Sea 
..  .  i»  SaOmm  oadar  AnoMVBBtc. 
maitendad  aanaa,  all  tha  land,  woib, 
Mgt,  ud  macUnorr  nqnlnd  lot  (he 
Hwpott  aad  lua  ot  Um  road  or  ntj,  with  Ita 

SaUwir-aarrlM|a(rU'"A-lur-f1J),n.  Apaa- 

aauar  curiae*  od  a  rallwar. 
l«IlWUHBOHlB|(riI'*i-Knia-iiig).ii.  Tha 

plaea  whare  t  toad  ernaaaa  a  nilwar. 
bllWlJ-«lld«(i«l'wi-BUdJ,n.  Atnin-Uble 

UOlwKj^whlitla  (ril'wl-vhla-lX  n.  A 
whliUa  connected  irlth  a  locomotive  engine, 
whl^  la  mad*  to  booemI  itj  iteam.  in  order 
to  glre  wandn;  oF  the  approach  ol  a  tzaln. 

~  '        t  {rt'nuDt),  n,    [CDntruted  Irom 


nu  word  haa  now  no  plDTal^  thongb  for- 
merly the  piml  wu  ■omelimet  nael 

Bftln  (tin), ».  lA  Sai.  rtgn.  rta;  cog.  loel. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  rnn;  D.  and  Q.  nan;  OoEh. 
rV>  p'  •*■<■*  root  a*  L.  rigan,  whence  vri- 
pota.  Aa  (othadiaamearancaolff  compare 
rail,  jkia,  ilail.  1  1.  IhedeMentof  waterin 
drop*  trom  the  clonda;  or  the  water  thui 
falHng,  Bain  deponda  apon  the  tDnDation 
and  alMolatlan  <d  cloiuU.  Hie  InTldble 
■qDMmt  TUonr  mneoded  Id  (he  atmo- 
tfim*,  wUa  Icraia  clonda,  and  ta  d«pa«ll*d 
Id  rain,  li  ()*ri>*d  trom  (he  avapor^ion  of 
water,  partif  fnnn  land,  bat  chiefly  from 
the  *>M  aipaiiae  of  the  ocean.  At  a  glren 
t«nn>*ratar*  th*  atmoaph*!*  1*  capable  of 

<it  aqneooi  npoor.  and  when  thia  qnantltT 
l>  praaant  the  air  la  aaid  to  be  aaturated. 
Air  may  at  any  llm*  be  bmnght  to  a  atate 
o(  aatoraUoD  by  ■  rednotloD  a  lU  lempera- 
tota,  and  U  cooled  balow  a  oertaln  pobit 
th*  wluila  ot  th*  Tvoor  o*D  do  loonr  be 
held  In  inqiaiBion,  bat  a  partof  It  DondaDaed 
from  tba  saaeona  to  IheUaald  ttole  will  be 
depodtad  In  dew  or  float  abont  in  the  form 
ot  ckmdi.  It  tha  temperator*  contlnaee  to 
decnaa^  tha  Teaiclca  of  rapooi  eompoaliie 
Ih*  dona  will  iDcraaae  In  number  anf  begin 
todeacend^theli'ownwelsbt.  ThelatveM 
of  Ihete  falUDt  taateit  will  inrila  with  tha 
DnaUar  onea  they  •noonnter  dorlBg  their 
deaceot,  and  Hint  dropa  ot  ralD  wlQ  be 
fonnod  ot  a  iln  that  depend!  od  the  tblek- 
DaOi  dMMl^,  aad  •leratloD  of  the  clond. 
The  pdot  to  whleb  (he  temperatnm  of  the 
abMiitb*r*dao*d  Id  order  to  came  a  por- 
tion at  ita  rapooi  to  torn  cloud*  or  dew  la 
called  the  dew-polot.  It  la  conilderad  that 
an  Inch  of  rain  on  an  acre  glrea  abore  101 
' •  — ■—    iba  arerag*  rainfall  In  a 


raDg**,  eipotnn  to  the  pnTallIng  wind*, 
Ac.  Varlon*  prefliet  applied  to  the  name 
rain  hidicata  the  natnre  A  vaiioua  nbatancea 
whleb  fall  on  the  eatth'a  nrlace.  That 
bfoHf-mia  li  formed  bj  a  ahowcr  of  lower 


S.  To  fall  or  drop  like  rain; 

They  KcL  tixy  nO  to  ctucter 

tMu  (rtaV  *.t  To  pour  o 
like  rain  from  the  clouda; 
down  abODdautly. 


aa,  lean  rained 


r  Job 


(jioliat),  a.     _ ,. 

by  nln,  'rlgurea  halt  oldltenla  In  rain- 
bast  marble.'    Bp.  BalL 

Bkln-Uld  (rinlierd),  u.  A  name  glTen  In 
the  Weal  Indlea  to  a  apeciea  ot  acanaorial 
or  climbing  blrda,  the  ground  cuckoo,  the 
Cwmliu  wlula  olLinnBiu,8aiirD<A(ni  sa  tiila 
of  modem  natunliala  lu  ooioar  1*  aolt 
broWD-gTajapoD  tba  back.dnUiih  yellow  on 
the  under  part  ot  the  body,  and  maty  red 
upon  the  wingi.  The  tall  li  beautifully 
barred  with  Mack  and  white.  Itawingaaie 
rather  ahoit  and  weak,  ao  that  It  doea  not 
fly  to  any  gr*at  diatauH  wlkeo  alarmed,  but 
flila  to  a  Innch  a  tew  yarda  lb  advance  and 
tnmi  round  to  look  at  the  intruder.  It 
feed!  on  laioe  catarplllan.  locnita,  apldera, 
mice,  and  luatilt.  It  I*  aomettmei  called 
Tom  Foot,  becanae.  In  order  to  graCity  Ita 
cnrtoalty.  It  will  alt  itllt  and  allow  Itaell  to 
be  almi  from  Ita  perch. 


HecUon  ot  raya  ot  light  from  drope  of  n 

—  fapoor.  appearing  In  the  part  of  * 

-ipodle  to  I"- ..-.-  — 


Spoalle  to  the  Bi 
e  borUon  the  ra 


circle.  When  perfect  the  ninbow  praaenta 
tlie  qipearanoa  of  two  oonceDtric  arohea ; 
the  iDDer  being  called  (be  prfnofy,  and  th* 
outer  th*  Baeendary   rainbow.      Each  la 


led  of  th*  ooiouisot  _. . 

but  tha  oolann  an  atrannd 
order,  the  red  fOmInc  Uio  ■ 


the  prlDuuy  bow. 


fOmlng  I 


exterior  ring  of 
■  ■    ■     oTlhe 

upper  part  ot  the 

refractlona  and  one  reflection  j  and  the 
aecondary.  by  the  lUD'e  raya  anteilug  the 
under  part  of  the  dropa,  and  undergoing 
two  renactlona  aad  two  nflectlana.  Hence. 
the  coiouraof  the  aecondary  bow  are  fainter 
tban  thoae  <rf  the  primary.  The  moon  eome- 
tlnua  form*  a  t>ow  or  arch  of  light,  mora 
taint  than  that  f  oimed  by  the  ran,  and  called 
a  lunar  miabou.—Spvritmt  or  raptmumf- 
rary  niinAota.  a  bow  alwaya  aeeo  In  oonnec- 
Uonwltha  ana  rainbow,  lytng  cloaa  Inalda 
the  violet  ot  the  primary  bow.  or  ontalda 
"■-'-•"— •acondaijonaL    Itacolounare 

— - —  ' —  they  proceed 

rinally 


that  ot  the 

B  prtnclpal  Inw.^d  nuiiily  merge 
diflnaed  white  llfht  ot  the  prluury 


Formed  with  or 


Bmlnbow-wonn  (rin'bA-w 

clea  of  totter,  V"  " — 

-  -         (ri 

„...„_. .Bdwhlcb   .... 

known  alao  aa  Simbut  ai 
».i.iit»«.-  (rin'dEr).    Bae  KmcpcgR. 
Baln-drop  (rin'dnpX  n.    A  drop  ot  rain. 
B«1&B|  (tin),  n.  [Fr.  r«r».)    Begloniklng- 


alnfUl  (rknYal),  n.     A  fan  of  ra^i'uie 

rater  that  fatla  brain;  the  amonn  tot  water 

A  talk  a*  rain ;  aa,  the  avenge  rain/ali 


m  oonalat*  id  a  cylindrical  I 
(.  fo;     J,  ^b;     b.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  iliv;     <B,  Ukao;  th,  I* 


ar  whlcb  enter*  the  funnel 
helAt  1    - 
anf  gli_ 

being  Tlall       

ttrttie  height  la  ra 

ledlalely  oa  (oe 
— .e.  and  the  cylinder 
aod   tube   being  t — 


^durlngtnMt.agtlllilL,...  „-^. 

baa  been  propoeed.  Thia  oonalBla  ol  a  fun- 
nel having  a  dIameCar  of  Hffi  Inches  w  an 

coaCaini  1 783  cubic  Inobee.  It  followa  that 
for  every  Huld  ounce  coUeclod  by  thli  gange 
the  tenth  ol  en  Incb  of  ratn  baa  faUen. 

(rtn1-ne>).  n.  The  itate  of  being 

(rtalea),  a.     Without  lain ;  aa,  a 

linfeaa  region;  a  minlttt  aona 
Lln-llIM  (tinlln),  n.     In  (/lip-^uQifing,  a 
nail  rope  or  Una  tometlmaa  u*ad  to  form 
le  aheer  ot  a  ahlp,  and  to  act  the  baama  of 
IB  deck  lair. 

tl  (iln'mentX  n.    Arraignment 

.  licrin'pilntYn.  In  aaol.  the  Dame 
given  ta  certain  maika  found  In  aqpeoua 
rodu,  and  reanltlng  trom  the  action  of  laln- 
dropa  which  won  blown  againat  the  depoilt 
when  In  a  aott  atate.  The  pilnta  ot  raln- 
dropa  may  be  wen  aeen  on  a  mnddy  or  Bandy 
aaa-baach  aflar  a  heavy  ahower.  It  la  poa- 
rihleforthegao!«lattatell  by  acrutlnliliiE 
the  printe  from  what  direction  the  old  wind 
wB*  blowing  when  It  blew  the  rain-drop* 
againat  the  tiien  aott  clay. 
Xkln-Ucbt  (tAn'Ut>  a.     Bo  Ught  aa  to  ax- 

IUlU-WAt«r  (lin'wa-ieri  11.  Water  that 
■-—  '-"-- the  clouda  In  tain. 


haa  fallen  from  tt 


tbeei^ort 


againat  the  ex! 
tfie  raln.water 
aaliij(r«n'l),< 
tbowery:  moii 


-A  raiBj/  dav  f/t.\  evil  or  leaa  lortunate 
Jmu  1  aa.  to  lay  by  aomethlng  for  a  rainy 
iajf,  Ca.  to  provide  tor  daya  of  111  fortune. 
To  aave  an  odd  pound  now  and  then  againat 
'Hinjf  ddyi.'    C.  BroTM. 

I  fern  aathtim  bur  a  Chnp  Jack,  bul  ttl  \mu  r«TV  I 

ipe  1  a  rood,  or  (  ell*  In 

roar.    (Scotch ) 

lt;  an  outcry.    [Scotch.} 

,  a.    Capable  of  being 


to  rlH.    See  KiBI  and 


d  la  the  work  dope  a^nat  gravity 
a  pound  one  looL    Hence,  In  de- 


1  or  apedflc  i 
tr  condition  o 


MS 


higher  condition  or  eltnatlon . 
aoclaJ  poaltlon,  rank,  dignity,  a 
to  Increaae  the  value  or  eatim 
enhance;  to  promole; 


w,  wig;   wb,  wUg;   (b,  ai 
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bar  of  wood  or  metal  extending  from  one 
upright  post  to  another,  as  in  fences.— 2.  In 
joinery^  the  horizontal  ttmbers  in  any  piece 
of  framing  or  panelling;  as,  (a)  in  a  door, 
sash,  or  any  panelled  work,  one  of  the  hori- 
zontal pieces  between  which  the  panels  Ue 
are  cidled  raiU,  the  yertical  pieces  between 
which  the  panels  are  inserted  being  called 
itylet.  The  same  name  is  given  to  (Jb)  the 
upper  pieces  into  which  the  balusters  of  a 
stair  are  mortised,  (c)  One  of  the  pieces 
connecting  the  posts  of  a  bedstead,  and 
known  as  head-rail,  foot-rail,  and  tide-railt 
according  to  position.— 3.  A  series  of  posts 
or  balusters  connected  by  cross  beams,  Dars, 
or  rods,  for  inclosnre,  Ac  More  usually 
termed  aAsiltry.— 4.  Naut  (a)  the  moulded 
planks  mortisea  into  the  heads  of  the  stan- 
chions, and  in  some  cases  into  the  timber- 
heads  forming  the  upper  fence  of  the  bul- 
warks; the  pm  continued  round  the  stem 
is  the  taffrau,  (p)  A  curved  piece  of  timber 
from  the  bow  to  support  the  knee  of  the 
head.— ForecMtte  rail,  the  rail  extended  on 
stanchions  across  the  after  part  of  the  fore- 
castle-deck.—Poop  raH,  a  rail  across  the 
forepart  of  the  poop  or  quarter-deck.— 
Top  raU,  a  rail  extended  on  stanchions 
across  the  after  part  of  each  of  the  tops.— 
5.  One  of  the  parallel  iron  or  steel  bars  form- 
ing a  smooth  track  for  the  wheels  of  a  loco- 
motive and  its  associated  carriages,  wagons, 


Flij.x. 


Sections  of  Rails,  and  RaU  resting  on  BoiH  Sleepers. 

Ac,  or  for  a  tramway  car.  They  are  laid  in 
continuous  lines  and  carried  at  short  inter- 
vals upon  cast-iron  supports  or  chairs,  rest- 
ing either  upon  transverse  or  upon  longi- 
tudinal sleepers  of  timber.  Wrought-iron 
deepers  are  also  coming  into  use,  and  cast- 
iron  sleepers  of  a  bowl  shape  are  used  in  hot 
climates.  Fig.  1  shows  the  form  of  what  is 
Imown  as  the  double-headed  rail,  the  cast- 
iron  chair  supporting  it,  and  the  wooden 
wedge  by  which  it  is  kept  in  place.  Fig  2  is 
the  vignoles  or  flange-foot  rail,  which  rests 
directly  on  the  sleepers.  Fig.  8  shows  a  rail 
resting  on  two  of  the  bowl-shaped  sleepers. 
Tlie  rails  shown  are  the  most  common  types 
in  use.  —6.  The  railway  itself ;  as,  to  travel 
or  send  goods  by  raU. 
Rail  (ral),  v.L  1.  To  inclose  with  rails. 
It  ought  to  be  fenced  in  and  raHed.       Aytiffk. 

2.t  To  range  in  a  line. 

They  were  brought  to  London  all  raiUd  in  ropes, 
like  a  team  of  hones  in  a  cart,  and  were  executed 
some  at  Lx>ndon.  Bacon. 

3.  To  send  by  rail,  as  goods,  A».—To  rail  it, 
to  travel  by  railway.    [Ck>lloq.] 

Rail  (r&l),  v.i.  To  ride  or  travel  on  a  rail- 
way.   Hood. 

Rail  (ralX  n.  [O.Fr.  r<ule,  raaU,  a  rail; 
same  origin  as  rattle,  being  so  called  from 
its  noisy  crv.]  A  grallatorial  or  wading 
bird,  belonging  to  the  family  Rallidis.  The 
European  species  comprise  the  land-rail  or 
corn-crake  \Crex  pratensia)  and  the  wsLter- 
niliRallusaqtiatictts).  See  Crake,  Watxb- 
BAIL.  Rallus. 

Rail  (r&l),  n.  [A  Sax.  hrctgl,  a  garment; 
O.H.O.  hreffil.]  A  woman's  upper  garment; 
a  cloak  or  loose  gown:  retained  in  the  word 
nightraiL 

Rail  (r&l},  v.l  [Fr.  raHler,  to  banter;  ac- 
cording to  Brachet  from  hypothetical  L.L. 
radietuare,  from  L.  radere,  to  scrape,  to 
raise;  comp.  Sp.  rallar,  to  scrape,  to  vex  or 
torment,  from  L.  rallum  (from  roderf),  a 
scraping  instrument.  ]  To  utter  reproaches; 
to  scoff;  to  use  insolent  and  reproachful 
language;  to  reproach  or  censure  in  oppro- 
brious terms. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  they  are  men  of  deprared 


understanding  and  dq>raTed  morals.  Thb  is  to  raii, 
not  to  axgue.  B»l*ngbroke. 

Where  did  Ms  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 

And  raii  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  T    DrytUn. 

Lesbia  for  ever  on  me  rails.  Swift. 

Rail  (r&l),  v.t  To  bring  into  some  state  by 
railing  or  scolding;  to  ftffect  or  influence  by 
railing. 

I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  ShaJt, 

Till  thou  canst  rait  the  seals  from  off  my  bond 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Shak. 
Raat  Rallet  (rM). ».».  [Probablv  Fr.  rouUr, 
to  rolL]    To  run,  gush,  flow.   Chaucer. 

Lkfltt  was  the  wound,  but  through  her  amber  haire 
The  purple  drops  downe  raiM,moady  red. 

Faii^ax. 
Large  floods  of  blood  adowne  their  sides  did  rai/e. 

S/*nser. 

Rail-car  (r&llEiLr),  n.  A  railway  carriage. 
[American.] 

Raller  (ral'6r),  n.  One  who  makea  or  fur- 
nishes with  rails. 

Raller  (r&Fdr),  n.  One  who  rails,  scoffs,  in- 
sults, censures,  or  reproach^  with  oppro- 
brious language. 

Let  no  presuming  impious  rai/tr  tax 
Creative  wisdom.  Thomson. 

Rall-fenoe  (ral'fensX  ii-    A  fence  made  of 

wooden  rails. 
RaiHiir  (rallng),  a.    Expressing  reproach ; 

insulting. 

Angels,  which  are  greater  in  power  and  m^ht, 
bring  not  racing  accusation  against  them. 

a  Pet  ii.  XX. 

l^^i^wg  (rallngX  n.    A  fence  or  barrier  of 
wood  or  iron  constructed  of  posts  and  rails; 
rails  in  general,  or  the  materials  for  rails. 
Rallingly  (r&l'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  railing 
manner;  with  scofluig  or  insulting  language. 
Rall-Jolnt  (r&l'Joint),  n.    A  mode  of  unit- 
ins  ue  ends  of  two  rails  by  a  splice  or 
splices  instead  of  by  a  chair.    Of  all  rail- 
Joints  the  fish-joint  is  the  most  conmion. 
Raillery  (ral'^r-i).  n.    [Fr.  raHUrie.    See 
Rail,  v.i.)   Good-humoured  pleasantry  or 
slight  sature;  satirical  merriment;  Jesting 
language;  banter. 

Let  railUry  be  without  malice  or  heat 

a.  jfonson. 
Studies  empk>yed  on  low  objects;  the  very  naming 
of  them  is  suffiaent  to  turn  them  into  raiiUry. 

Addison. 

Rallleur  (rft-y6rX  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  turns 
what  is  serious  into  ridicule;  a  jester;  a 
banterer;  a  mocker. 

The  family  of  the  raHUurs  is  derived  from  tiie 
same  original  with  the  philosophers.  The  founder  of 
philosophy  is  confessed  by  all  to  be  Socrates ;  and 
he  was  also  the  famous  author  of  all  irony. 

Bf.  Sprat. 
Rallly  (rftl'i).  n.   [A.  Sax.  hnjtal,  a  garment, 
clotmng.]    An  upper  garment  worn  by  wo- 
men. 

And  is  she  weel  favtnired  t— and  what's  the  colour 
o'  her  hair  f— and  does  she  wear  a  habit  or  a  raUty  f 

Sir  IV.  Srott. 

Railroad  (ral'rdd),  «k  See  RAILWAY.  [This 
word  is  less  common  in  England  than  rail- 
vtay,  but  is  the  term  generally  used  in 
America.] 

Railway  (rftl'wi),  n.  {RaU  and  vtay.] 
1.  A  road  or  way  having  parallel  iron  or 
steel  rails  along  it,  on  which  the  wheels 
of  carriages  are  made  to  run  in  order  to 
lessen  friction.  These  rails  were  origin- 
ally formed  of  wooden  beams,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  wagons  had  flanges  on  one 
side  of  the  periphery,  which  coimned  them 
to  the  tracks.  The  wooden  rails  were  suc- 
ceeded by  iron  plates,  called  plaU-raile, 
with  flanges  or  upturned  ledges  along  one 
side,  to  prevent  the  wheels  leaving  uiem. 
The  modem  railway  consists  of  one  or  more 
series  of  paAn  of  iron  or  steel  bars,  called 
edge-raHi,  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
several  feet  apart  The  width  between  the 
rails  is  called  the  ffotiatf.  The  narrow  gauge 
measures  4  feet  8f  inches  between  the  rails ; 
the  brood  mitij^  (now  dying  out)  7  feet  The 
narrow  is  the  national  gauge  of  Great  Britain, 
and  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  A  pair 
of  parallel  rails  constitutes  a  tingle  line  of 
railway,  two  pairs  a  douJble  line,  and  so  on. 
The  ndls  are  supported  at  a  little  height 
above  the  generu  surface  by  iron  pedestals 
called  dhavn,  which  again  are  firmhr  fixed 
to  wooden  or  iron  supports  called  tieepere, 
placed  at  intervals  and  embedded  in  the 
material  of  the  roadway.  (See  Rail,  Chair, 
Slbspkr.)  a  railway,  in  general,  approaches 
as  nearly  to  a  straight  line  between  its  two 
extremes  as  the  nature  of  the  countrv  and 
the  necessities  of  the  intermediate  vafflc 
will  permit  It  is  carried  orer  valleys, 
either  by  embankments  or  viaducts,  and 
through  hills  or  elevated  ground  hy  deep 


trenches  called  cuttings,  or  by  tunnela.    In 
favourable  cases  the  suxf ace  fine  of  the  rail* 
way  is  so  a^usted  that  the  materials  ezcaw- 
ated  from  the  cuttings  will  just  serve  to 
form  the  embankmentSw    Such  a  line  i» 
termed  a  balancing  line.    Should  the  exca- 
vated material  be  in  excess  it  is  termed 
tpcU,  and  deposited  in  a  convenient  placa, 
where  it  forms  a  spoil  bank;  but  ahould  ift 
be  in  too  small  quantity  to  form  the  em- 
bankment, recourse  is  had  to  an  excavation 
alonff  the  sides  of  the  site  of  the  latter  to 
supply  the  deficiency.    This  is  termed  sidm 
cutting.    The  balancing  line  or  surface  lixte 
of  the  railway  may  or  may  not  be  level. 
and  its  various  slopes  are  termed  gradients, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  rises  and  falls 
is  termed  the  grading  of  the  line.    A  mofe 
or  less  steep  ascent  is  termed  an  incline. 
When  the  line  is  formed  Ita  soifaoe  ia 
covered  with  broken  stones  or  clean  gravel 
called  balltuting,  and  in  this  the  wooden 
sleepers,  or  stone  blocks  for  sustaining  the 
rails,  are  embedded.    The  sleepers  are  laid 
across  the  roadway  about  8  feet  mrt  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  to  them  the  chain 
which  sustain  the  rails  are  spiked.    Some- 
times longitudinal  wooden  sleepers  are  used 
along  with  the  transverse  sleepers,    llieae 
con&t  of  beams  laid  under  the  rails  and 
secured  to  the  transverse  sleq;)er8.    When 
such  are  used  chairs  are  frequently  dla- 

Sensed  with,  the  rails  being  formed  with  a 
ange  at  bottom  which  is  fastened  directly 
to  the  wooden  beam.  When  the  railway  is 
thus  completed,  the  work  is  called  the  per- 
manent way.  In  the  railwav  of  a  single  line 
of  rail,  it  is  necessary  to  mase  provision  for 
I>ermitting  meeting  carriages  to  pass  each 
other  by  means  of  sidings,  which  are  short 
additional  railways  laid  at  the  side  of  the 
main  line,  and  so  connected  with  it  at  each 
extremity  that  a  carriage  can  pass  into  the 
siding  in  place  of  proceeding  along  the  main 
line.  In  double  Imes,  in  addition  to  sidings, 
which  are  in  them  also  required,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  carriages  crossing  from 
one  line  to  another.  The  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  carriage,  in  both  cases.  Is 
effected  by  switches  and  tum-tablea  The 
annexed  cut  shovrs  a  system  of  rails  arranged 
for  the  junction  of  one  double  line  of  rails 
with  another,  and  known  as  a  main-line 
junction.    The  various  places  along  the  line 


Junction  Rails. 

a  a,  hh.  Switches  or  inoTable  rails  connected  by 
rods  to  the  reversing  handles  cr;  «  a,  single  croasiafs, 
the  extremities  of  the  rails  being  fonued  so  as  to 
clear  and  guide  the  flanges  of  the  wheels;  dd.  double 
crossings,  for  the  same  purpose,  with  guard  or  cheek 
rails,  to  assist  in  guiding  the  wheels  by  their  flanges 
through  the  crossmgs.    See  SWITCH. 

of  railway,  where  carriages  stop  for  takioc 
up  or  depositing  goods  or  passengers,  art 
termed  stationa,  with  the  prefix  of  goods  or 
passenger,  as  they  are  allotted  to  the  one 
or  the  other;  the  stations  at  the  extremities 
of  a  railway  are  called  temUni     Steaai 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;        m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;      tt.  8c  abune;     f,  8c  Uy- 


RAILWAT-CABRU.QE 

powtr  t*  nuull)!  MDiilairKl  In  moTlni  ths 
iimrtiM^e*  or  waffoiu  bj  nwftbi  of  ft  bmomth 

on  ft  fnmewofk^  wl^  whe^  inadfl  to  nm 
Bpon  tba  iftilL  Bj  lU  wftlalit  ud  111*  [he- 
UOD  of  IM  wbMU  on  the  nlki  ■  Inctin 
torca  li  ^otMhI  b;  which  It  ti  auMM  to 
mors  ftt  ft  hi|ti  iftM  of  nloettr,  ftnd  to  ins 
mftt  lowU  ftttcr  K     In  unw  pftrttculir 


motion  to  ft  top*  Er  which  the  curiuo  tn 
dnned  mjony^  the  rope  boinii  eLther  ftn 
tnoSm  rop<  ilntched  oT«r  pnutyi.  or  one 
which  wlndft  ftnd  unwinds  on  ft  cjllndflr. 
Snoh  ongincft  nrv  lonaBd  itaUaiiary  nigliw^ 
ftod  ftra  «*ftd  ohicllr  OP  inclined  {Uftnta. 
where  the  ftftCftot  li  too  itoep  (or  the  loco- 
motln  enthia.  Id  temt  cue*  UwcwTiue* 
■n  ImpellM  ta  fttownherlo  pneure.  Bee 
'—-mfkirie  A-" -•—  I— .-._—.. 


S,  Id  fto  extftDded  unfte,  ftll  the  land.  work*. 
bnildlngi,  end  mftcldnery  required  for  the 
upport  UHt  Die  of  the  rotd  or  wi),  with  Iti 

BaUWNr-Mnl«Ce(iU'wi.kftr.rl]},iL  Apai- 

MUer  carrtaae  do  ft  tftUwu, 
Baawsj-<iraiilu(rU'wft-ba*-lng),n.  The 

piece  where  b  road  croeeea  ■  nllvar. 


SaUmj-whtrtls  (tirwi-whit-ix  n.    A 

whiatle  connected  with  ft  locomotive  engine, 
which  li  nude  to  iound  by  iteftni,  In  order 
to  cItb  wftmlng  of  th(  ftpproftch  of  ft  trftln. 
'   '         X  (ifmentX  ».     [Contncted  from 


gau.  Ai  to  thedlMppeftrftoceofvcompftre 
r«I,AatI,jtail.]  L  flie  deecent  of  watw  in 
drape  from  the  clotuli:  or  the  weter  thni 
Mllu,  Bftin  depend*  d»d  the  foniuitkin 
*nd  dbtolDtkin  of  doadi.  Die  InrUble 
■qpftoni  Tftpoor  nupended  hi  the  etmo- 
^ilwrft.  whhai  fonni  cloodi.  ind  li  depodted 
In  imin,  li  derlred  from  the  enpontloa  of 
Wfttar,  pftTtlr  from  knd,  bat  chleflT  from 
the  Tftit  eipanie  of  the  ooefto.  At  ft  glien 
tempentoiB  the  fttmotphere  b  c^>ftble  of 
oontftlnlng  no  more  thftn  ■  certain  qoantltr 
of  ftqneoui  Trnponr.  end  when  thU  ooftntltT 
!•  preeent  the  ftlr  li  iftld  to  b«  ftitanteiL 
Atr  maj  *l  inj  time  be  bron^t  to  ft  fttftte 
ol  efttontlOD  Djr  ■  r»ductlon  a  It*  tempers- 

(ho  whole  of  the  iretMnr  can  no  lonser  be 
held  Id  iDipenilon,  bnta  pftrtof  It  condnued 
from  (be  naeoiii  to  the  llqnld  state  wtU  be 
depndled  in  dew  or  ll«t  ftbODt  In  the  fortn 
of  elondi.  If  the  l«mpentan  continnea  to 
decTftiftB,  the  Teilclea  ol  vftponr  eonipodDg 
the  dODd  will  Increue  In  nnmber  end  begin 
lodeMcndbjtheirownwelEbt.  Thalaiseit 
of  theee  fallW  bMeet  wUInnilo  with  tho 


deecent,  and  thni  dropa  of  n 


u  Inch  of  nln  or 


Tarletr  of  circaniitancea,  as  latitude,  proft- 
ImltT  to  the  Mft,  elentlon  of  the  niJon, 
ocnflgnrfttlon  of  the  anmtrr  ftnd  moontaln 
TBOBee,  eapoenro  to  Uie  pnTftlUng  windft 
Ac  Varloua  preRtee  applied  to  the  name 
rain  Indicate  the  natnre  of  rsrlooa  lubetftncea 
which  fftU  on  the  earth's  mrtftce.  Thni 
NoDd-niia  is  formed  bf  s  ihowcr  of  lawn- 
plftnts  or  algie  of  red  colonr,  and  tulptiut- 
rai»  or  inlloB-rain  remits  from  the  pollen 


Bain  (rinX  >.i  t^  Sax.  remfon.  rfnian 
from  the  nonn.]  1.  To  tall  In  drope  froB 
the  cloudi.  as  water:  used  mofttlr  with  i 

ah.  ctftlni      6b,  80.  lock;      g,  tpo;      ],jol 


1  To  fftU  or  drop  like  rain;  ea,  tcinrauud 
from  tlielr  erea. 

Etaln  (ilo).  v.t    To  poar  or  ihower  down, 
like  rain  from  tha  cfond*  1  to  ponr  or  send 


Mn^t),  0.  Beaten  or  injured 
ni  rftiD.  'Figurea  bait  obliterate  In  raia- 
ital  marble.'  Bp.  HatL 
BalA-Urt  (rin^tnl).  n.  A  name  gtvan  in 
the  Weat  Indlea  to  a  speclei  of  scanaorlal 
or  cllmUng  birds,  the  ground  cuckoo,  the 
Cueulju  HtWd  of  unncui^unitAtRi  vitula 
of  modem  Tuturalista  Its  colmr  la  soft 
brown-grajupon  the  back,  dnlllih  jeUow  on 
the  under  put  of  the  bodj.  and  mstr  red 
upon  tha  wlnga.  The  tau  Is  beaatifully 
barred  with  black  ftnd  white,  II*  wlnga  ftra 
rather  thort  and  weak,  ao  that  it  does  not 
Br  to  anj  great  dlitauce  when  ftlanned,  bat 
llita  to  a  branch  ft  few  jftrd*  hi  ftdnnce  ftnd 
turn*  round  to  look  at  tha  Intruder.  It 
feed*  on  larse  oalarplUara.  locnsta,  spiders, 
mice,  and  luarda.  It  i*  sometimes  called 
Tom  FboL  becanee.  In  order  to  gratlfir  Its 
curtotlU.lt  will  alt  itlll  and  allow  Itaelf  to 


the  TH  he 

•eoont_..     —  , ,  — hj 

the  ann'e  rajs  entering  the  upper  part  of  the 
falling  dropa  of  ralD,  and  onde^oina  two 
refnctloni  ftnd  one  reOecllan;  ind  the 
■AcondaiT,  hj  the  sun's  rays  entering  the 
under  part  ot  the  drop^  and  undnvolng 
two  telractioni  and  two  reflectlonft  Hence, 
the  oolonn  ot  the  aecondarrbaware  talnlar 
thanthoaaof Iheprlmat?.  Themoonaome- 
thnea  fonu  ft  bow  or  ftrcb  of  light,  moK 
fftint  than  that  formed  br  the  sun,  and  called 
ft  lunar  raiftfrou, — Spurumtor  rujwmunu- 

tlon  with  a  fine  nlnbow/lrlng  close  inside 
the  Tlolet  of  the  primarj'  bow,  or  ontslde 
that  of  the  tacondaiT  one.    Its  colours  are 


ir  (rtn'dlt).    See  SmDikH. 
IB  (rkn'drDp),  n.    A  drop  ot  rain. 
*a%  n.  (Fl.  r»v>M.]    Reglan;  king- 


of  ft  c^indrical  tube  at  ooi^iar, 

ng,  ainjr;      TH,  titan;  th,  tJ 


with  a  Innnel  at  the  top  where  the  rain 
;ted  with  the  cylinder  at  the 
glaas  tube  wlljianat      ~ 

ofUnder 


__  jlop-ooclt  Is 

lUU-giuge.  added  tor  dnwlng  irft 

tha  wftKr.  Aa.  how- 
erer,  the  glaie  tuba  freqnentlr  geta  broken, 
or  bunt*  dnilDg  tmt,  a  aUIl  aimpler  gauge 
haa  been  propoaed  This  conaiata  of  ft  f  on- 
nel  baling  a  dlametar  of  4WT  inches,  or  an 
areaof  n-Mlnchea  Now«*  a  fluid  ounoe 
contains  l-ns  cubic  Inohea,  it  followa  that 
fl  fluid  ounce  ooUectfld  by  this  gauge 

EL  *  (rinl-neaX  n.  The  state  of  being 

Eb  <rin^esX  n..  Without  raini  aa,  ■ 

Eb  tCrtniln),  n.     In  ihip-buOiing,  ft 

a  pe  or  line  ftometlmea  uaed  to  form 

t  -  of  a  ihlp.  and  to  aet  the  beanu  ot 

t  fah'. 

El  It  I  ( rtn'ment ),  n.    Amignment 

Eb  st<rlin'prinniL  InpesLlhename 

r  d  resniting  trora  the  aoUonM  raln- 

d  ilch  ware  blown  against  the  deiMiilt 

• a  soft  sUte.    The  prints  ol  rain- 

dropa  mft]'  be  well  aeen  on  a  moddj  or  sendr 
seft-oeach  after  a  heavT  shower.  It  is  poa* 
•Ible  for  the  goologlat  to  tell  by  scrutlniilng 


>olocl*tlo 
nwlutdh 


the  pr^la  trom  wlut  direotlo'n  Uia  old  wlui 
was  blowing  when  it  blew  tiie  ratn-dropa 
against  Che  then  soft  claj. 
Baln-Ucht  (rln'Ut],  o.    So  tight  u  to  «- 

£aln-wkter  (rtu'witUr),  n.    Water  that 
Ijas  fallen  from  the  clanda  in  rain. 


iter(rom.__ 

Biilny  (rinl),  a.   Abounding  with  ralni  wet; 


,  a.    Capable  of  being 


gher;  loutt  npwsrt^  to 

foot-pound  is  the  work  dope  agalnit  gravity 
In  Tailing  a  pound  one  foot  Hence,  In  de- 
rived or  ipedflc  senaes^  (o)  to  brinig  to  a 
higher  condition  or  iiluatlcn;  to  elerale  hi 
social  poalUoD,  rank,  dignity,  and  the  likei 
to  inciuie  the  value  or  eatlmatlon  of  ^  to 


w,  wig;    wh,  wUg;    ih,  ai 


BAISB 


610 


RAKE 


(jb)  To  IncreAM  the  energy,  Btrength,  power, 
or  vigour  of ;  to  intensify  the  Tehemence 
or  ftraour  of ;  to  invigorate ;  to  excite ;  to 
heighten ;  m,  to  raiae  the  pnlae  by  itimu- 
Uatt;  to  roiw  the  courage  or  tpirite:  to  raite 
the  temperature  of  a  room,  (e)  To  Yaiagt 
call  up,  or  Mimmon  from  the  lower  regions: 
to  came  to  appear  from  the  world  of  ipirite; 
to  recall  from  death ;  to  restore  to  life ;  to 
give  life  ta 

If  the  dead  riie  not.  then  b  not  Christ  raittd. 

X  Cor.  zv.  z6. 
Why  should  It  be  thought  a  thinf  incredible  with 
]rou.  that  God  should  raist  the  deadt     Acu  zxvi.  8. 

These  are  the  spectres  the  understaadine  raists 
to  itself,  to  flatter  its  own  larinets  L»ekt. 

8.  To  cause  to  rise  up  or  assume  an  erect 
position  or  posture ;  to  set  upright;  to  lift 
up  from  a  horizontal  to  a  Tertioal  position ; 
as,  to  raiss  a  mast  or  a  pole.  Hence,  (a)  to 
cause  to  stand  or  spring  up  from  a  recum- 
bent position,  from  a  state  of  quiet,  sleep, 
or  the  like;  to  awaken. 

When  Annie  would  have  raised  him  Enoch  said 
Wake  him  not ;  let  him  sleep.  Tentiiys^H. 

(b)  To  route  to  action ;  to  incite,  as  to  tumult, 
struggle,  or  war;  to  stir  up;  to  excite;  as,  to 
roiitfthe  populace;  to  raiss  the  country;  to 
raiif  a  mutiny. 

He  sowed  a  slander  ia  the  common  ear.  .  .  . 
Raistd  my  own  town  against  me  In  the  night 

(e)  To  set  into  commotion ;  to  bring  into  an 
active  state ;  as,  to  raiae  the  sea. 

He  commandeth  and  rttistth  the  stormy  wind. 

Ps.  cviL  1$. 
8.  To  cause  to  arise,  grow  up,  or  come  into 
being;  to  give  rise  to;  to  originate ;  to  pro- 
duce: as.  (a)  to  form  by  the  accumulation  or 
heaping  up  of  materials  or  constituent  parts; 
to  build  up;  to  erect ;  to  construct  *  BaUe 
thereon  a  great  hei^  of  stones.'  Josh.  vliL 
29. 

In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David 
that  is  fallen.  .  .  .  I  will  m  to  up  his  ruins,  and  I 
will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old.         Amos  ix.  zi. 

(6)  To  bring  together;  to  get  together  or  ob- 
tsdn  for  use  or  service;  to  gather;  to  collect; 
to  levy;  as,  to  raise  money;  to  raiu  an 
army. 

I  should  not  thus  be  bound 
If  I  bad  means,  and  could  but  raise  five  pound. 

Gav. 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could,  without  end. 
Have  raised  incessant  armies.  Mitten. 

(c)  To  cause  to  grow;  to  cause  to  be  produced, 

bred,  or  i»x>pagated;  to  rear ;  to  grow ;  as, 

to  raite  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  &c.\  to  raite 

cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  Ac     In  the  United 

States  of  America  raiae  is  often  applied  to 

the  rearing  and  brinffing  up  of  men ;  as,  I 

was  raima  in  Kentucky,    (d)  To  bring  into 

being;  to  produce;  to  cause  to  come  forth. 

I  wiU  raise  them  up  a  prophet  Cram  among  their 
brethren,  like  unto  thee.  Deut.  avitt.  zS. 

God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 

From  him.  and  all  his  anger  to  forget    MiUen. 

U)  To  give  rise  to;  to  set  agoing;  to  occasion; 

to  ori^ate;  to  start 

Thou  shah  not  raise  a  false  report    Ex.  xxliL  r. 

No  unbounded  hope 
Had  raised  ambition  I  Mitten. 

To  give  vent  or  utterance  to;  to  utter; 
strike  up;  as,  to  raiae  the  song  of  victory. 

Soon  as  the  prince  an>ears,  they  raise  a  cry. 

Jhyden. 

ig)  To  cause  to  iu>pear;  to  call  up;  as,  to 
raiae  a  smile.  *  Would  raiae  a  blush  iriiere 
secret  vice  he  found.'  i>ryd«n.— 4  To 
heighten  or  elevate  in  pitch;  as,  a  sharp 
rauNM  a  note  half  a  tone.— 6.  To  increase  the 
loudness  of ;  as,  the  speaker  must  raiae  his 
voice  if  he  wishes  to  be  heard.— 6.  NauL  to 
cause  to  seem  elevated,  as  an  object  by  a 
gradual  approach  to  it ;  as,  to  raiae  the  land. 
7.  In  iaio,  to  create,  originate,  or  constitute; 
as,  to  raisf  an  action  or  a  use.— To  rain 
paate,  to  make  paste  for  the  covering  of  pies 
or  other  purposes. 

Mis*  Liddy  can  dance  a  Jig,  and  rwiiir  paste. 

^teOater. 

— To  raiae  ateam,  to  produce  steam  enou^ 
to  drive  an  engine.— 7o  raiae  a  Moolnds,  to 
terminate  or  break  up  a  blockade,  either  by 
witiidrawing  the  ships  or  forces  enforcing 
It,  or  by  driving  them  off  or  dispening  them. 
—To  raiae  avurthaee  (nautX  to  dispose  or 
arrange  appliances  or  appantus  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exert  the  required  mechanical 
power.— To  raiae  a  aiege,  to  relinquish  the 
attempt  to  take  a  place  by  besi^nff  it  or  to 
cause  the  attempt  to  be  relinquiflbed.— To 
raiae  one'a  briaUea,  to  excite  one's  anger ;  to 
irritate  one.  (Low. }^To  raiae  the  market 
on  one,  to  charge  one  a  higher  than  the 
current  m  regular  price. 


i?. 


Sweyn  Erickson  had  gone  too  far  in  raising-  ttif 
tnarAet  t^n  Mr.  Mertoun.  Sir  W.  Stott. 

— 7o  raisf  the  wind  (Jig.\  to  obtain  ready 
money  by  some  shift  or  other,  as  pawning 
or  selunff  property,  by  accommodation  bills, 
and  the  like. 

RalM  (risX  pret  from  riae.  Rose;  arose. 
[Scotch.] 

BalB«,  Baiie  (r&sX  v.t  [Comp.  O.  rasen,  to 
rave,  to  rage.]  To  excite;  to  madden;  to  in- 
flame.   [Scotch.] 

He  should  been  tight  that  daur'd  to  ruige  thee 
Ance  in  a  day.       Bums. 

Balsed-baadl  (r&zd'bteh),  tt  in  geoL  see 
under  Bbagh. 

Balier  (rfti'teX  *>•  l-  One  who  raises ;  that 
which  raises;  one  that  builds;  one  that 
levies  or  collects;  one  that  b^ns,  produces, 
or  propagates.  '  A  raiaer  of  huge  melons 
and  of  pine. '    Tennyaon, 

He  that  boasts  of  his  ancestors,  the  founders  and 
raisers  of  a  famUy,  doth  confess  that  he  hath  less 
virtue.  ^er.  Tayt»r. 

2.  In  artik.  the  same  as  Biaer. 

Raisin  (r&'xnX  n.  [Fr.  raitin,  a  grape ;  Pr. 
rasfm.  It  raeevM;  from  L  raoemua^  a 
cluster  of  grapes. ]  A  dried  grape;  the  dried 
fruit  of  various  necies  of  vines.  They  are 
dried  by  natural  or  artificial  heat  The 
natural  and  best  method  of  drying  is  by 
cutting  the  stalks  bearing  the  finest  grapes 
half  t&ough  when  ripe,  and  allowing  them 
to  shrink  and  dry  on  the  vine  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Another  method  consists  of 
plucking  the  grapes  from  the  stalks,  drying 
them,  and  dipping  them  in  a  boiling  lye  of 
wood-ashes  and  quicklime,  after  which  they 
are  exposed  to  Uie  sun  upon  hurdles  of 
basket-woriL  Thosedriedbythefirstmethod 
are  called  raisins  of  the  sun  or  sun-raisins, 
muscatels,  or  hlooma;  those  by  the  second. 
UxUte.  The  inferior  sorts  of  grapes  are  dried 
in  ovena  Raisins  are  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  south  of  Europe  (as 
Valencia  and  Malasa  raisinsX  and  from 
B^;ypt  Smyrna,  and  Damascus.  A  kind 
wiUiout  seeds,  from  Tuikev,  are  called  sul- 
tanas. The  Corinthian  raUn.  or  currant, 
is  obtained  from  a  small  variety  of  grape 
peculiar  to  the  Greek  islands. 

RaiSiXl^(riUz6-niltk  A  French  confection 
made  bv  simmexiog  apples  in  new-made 
wine  or  in  cider. 

Railing-bee  (rfts1ng-b€X  n.  An  assemblage 
of  farmers.  ^.,  to  lend  assistance  to  a 
neighbour  in  raising  the  framework  of  a 
house,  bam,  or  other  building.  [American.  ] 


Raising-Aees  wtxt  Utxvafial^  where  houses  sprang 

tne  ivre  < 
Amphlooil       -    -       '  g^^  Irving. 


op  at  the  wagging  of  the  fiddJe-sdck.  as  the  walls 
iMbcs  sprang  up  of  yore  to  the  sound  of  the  Ivre  of 


Ralalng-pleoe  (rfts'ing-pte),  n.  In  carp,  a 
piece  ^  timber  laid  on  a  brick  wall,  or  on 
the  top  of  the  posts  or  puncheons  of  a 
timbeivframed  house,  to  carry  a  beam  or 
beams ;  a  templet 

Railing-Slate  (ris1ng-plit),n.  In  carp,  the 
plate  or  longitudinal  Umber  on  which  the 
roof  stands  or  is  raised  or  placed.  Called 
also  ITjpiper  P(ate. 

RaiionnA  (rft-xo-ni),  a.  rVt.]  Supported 
by  proofs,  arguments,  or  illustrations ;  ar- 
ranged and  digested  systematically.  'A 
catalogue raiaoniiU*    Coleridge. 

RaitheCr&thXn.   BaaneaeRaiveL  [Scotch.] 

RaiTel  (r&'vel),  n.  [A  form  of  ravel.]  An  in- 
strument with  pirn  in  it  used  by  weavers 
for  spreading  out  to  the  proper  breadth  the 
vam  that  is  to  be  put  on  the  beam  of  the 
loom  before  it  is  wrought;  an  evener. 
[Scotch.) 

RAj(riM),n.  [See  RAJAH.]  Rule;  dominion. 
[Indian.] 

But  Delhi  had  faDen  when  these  gentlemen  threw 
their  stremth  Into  the  tide  of  revolt,  and  they  were 
too  late  fbr^  dedslve  superiority  over  the  British 
r4/.  Caf*.  M.  TVkMMMM. 

Ralall  (rft'Jiorrft'JiX  n.  (Skr.  and  Hind. 
rdjd,  a  n^ah;  root  Skr.  r^,  to  rule:  cog.  L 
rex  {tot  rega\  a  king,  rego^  to  rule ;  GaeL 
and  Ir.  rigk,  a  king;  A.  Su.  ries,  dondnion.] 
In  India,  orijghkaUy  a  title  which  belonsed  to 
those  princes  of  Hindu  race  who,  either  as 
independent  rulers  or  as  feudatories,  gov- 
erned a  territory;  subsequently,  a  title  nven 
by  the  native  governments,  and  tn  later 
times  by  the  British  government  to  Hindus 
of  rank.  It  is  now  not  unfrequently  assumed 
by  the  stmJndars  or  landholder^  the  title 
MahdrMmk  (great  n^ah)  being  tn  our  days 
generally  reserved  to  the  more  or  less  power- 
ful native  prinoea  Fonnerly  the  rajah  be- 
longed to  the  Kshatriya  or  military  caste, 
but  now  the  title  is  givisn  to  or  aasnmed  by 


members  of  a  lower  caste.     Also  written 
Ba4a. 

RaJalllllip(r&'JlUshiporrii'Jft-8hipXfi.  Thm 
dignity  or  principality  of  a  rajah. 

Ralpoot  (rM-pDr),  fv    Same  as  Rajput 

Rajimt  (riU'ptttX  n.  [Skr.  n^on,  fing,  ancl 
pt*&a,  son.]  A  member  of  various  trlbea  of 
India  of  Aiyan  origin,  and  either  descended 
from  the  royal  races  of  the  Hindus  or  fkxmi 
the  Kshatriya  or  military  caste.  Atpreeent 
they  chieflv  occupy  the  province  of  Raipvt- 
ana,  but  all  over  India  there  are  many  fami- 
lies who  claim,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  ttUe 
of  raJimta 

RaJke  (rikX  n.  (A  Sax.  raca,  a  rake;  eo^ 
IceL  rete,  a  shovel  or  epade ;  8w.  fvta,  an 
oven-rake;  O.  rmsAen,  a  rake.]  L  An  tm^e- 
ment  which  in  its  simplest  form  connscc 
merely  of  a  wooden  or  iron  bar  furnished 
with  wooden  or  iron  teetii,  and  firmly  fixed 
at  right  angles  to  a  long  handle.  In  tann- 
ing It  is  used  for  collecting  hay,  straw,  or 
the  like  after  mowing  or  remmg;  and  In 
gardening  it  is  used  for  smoothing  the  soil, 
covering  the  seed,  &c.  Large  rakes  lor 
farm  work  are  adapted  for  being  drawn  by 
horses ;  and  there  are  many  modiflcmtioiia 


lionw-nikc. 

both  of  the  hand-rake  and  the  horse-rake, 
among  which  is  the  ell-rake,  which  has 
curved  teeth  and  a  triangular  framework  in 
place  of  a  handle.— S.  A  small  imptraient 
with  a  turned-down  blade  set  at  right  swries 
to  a  handle,  like  a  hoe,  used  for  coUeoong 
the  stakes  on  a  gambling  table. 
RaJke  (rikX  t.t  pret  &  pp.  raJked;  ppr.  rak- 
ing.  [Vtom  the  noun :  A  Sax.  raeisn,  to 
rake.]  L  To  apply  a  rake  to,  or  somethtng 
that  serves  the  same  purpose;  to  gi^her 
with  a  rake;  to  clear  with  arake;  to  smooth 
with  a  rake;  as,  to  rake  a  bed  in  a  garden. 

Foure  times  in  the  yeare  are  they  to  be  lifhcty 
raJted  and  cleansed  from  weeds.  Hethtnd. 

He  rakes  hot  cnrtiers,  and  renews  the  fires. 

Dryden, 

2.  To  collect  or  draw  together;  to  gather 
with  labour  or  difficulty;  as.  to  reJu  together 
wealth;  to  rake  together  slanderous  talea. 

A  sport  more  formidable 
Had  nt^i' together  village  rabble.    HudJhms, 

8.  To  search  with  eagerness;  to  rsnsaek. 
The  statesman  ra4»f  ttie  town  to  find  a  plot   Swift. 

[This  sense  and  the  next  may  be  partly  due 
to  prov.  rake,  raik,  to  rove,  to  ramlue.}— 
4.  To  pass  swiftly  and  violently  over;  to 
scour. 

Thy  thunder's  roarings  ralke  the  skies ; 
Thy  fatal  l^htnlng  swIfUy  fhes.        San^yt. 

6.  mait  to  enfilade;  to  fire  in  a  directioo 
with  the  length  of  anything ;  particularly, 
to  cannonade  a  ship,  so  that  Uie  balls  range 
the  whole  lenigth  of  the  deck.— 2\»  rake  a 
horae,  in  farriery,  to  draw  the  ordure  from 
the  rectum  with  the  hand.  —To  rake  tip, 
(a)  applied  to  fire,  is  to  cover  the  fire  with 
ashes,  (p)  To  bring  up  or  revive,  as  quar- 
rels, grlevancei^  Ac.  'To  rake  t<p  an  old 
story.     Lever, 

Jtake  (rikX  «.i  1.  To  use  a  rake.—!.  To 
seek  by  ralmig;  to  scrape:  to  scratch  for  find- 
ing something;  to  search  minutely;  as,  *to 
rale  into  a  dunghill.'  South.— 9.  To  ssaroh 
with  minute  inq>ection  into  eveij  perl 


One  Is  for  raJking  in  Chaucer  for  antiqaated ' 

Dryden. 

4.  To  pau  with  violence  or  rapidity;  to  scour 
along.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

BakeCrikln.  [From  O.K.  raM.  raM;  rash, 
rascauy  (afterwards  corrupted  into  rtiJk#- 
helt),  moperly  vagabond,  wandering;  from 
Prov.  S.  and  Sc  rake,raik,  to  rove  at  laige. 
to  ramble  idly ;  Sw.  raka,  IceL  reOaa,  to 
wander,  reikaU,  wandering;  Dan.  rriUcel.  a 
gangreL]  A  loose,  disorderly,  vicious  per- 
son; one  addicted  to  lewdness;  a  Uberane; 

arou^ 

Every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rmJte.  J^t^. 

To  dance  at  public  places  that  fops  and  m*n 
mlgtit  admire  the  fineness  of  her  shape,  and  the 
bnuty  of  her  motloo.  i.0u-. 


nte,  fMr,  fat,  fall;       m£,  met,  htt;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not^  mttve;       tfibe.  tab,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt,  8c  abiaie;     f,9c.Uy. 


ibona  aoiu:  to  I  *nd  t,  the  •una  u  Sw. 
nkm,  IceL  nita.    8m  ibofe.)    1.  To  play 


S«k*<rL 
project  — I 

pUwll 


•d  u  piiblkihua. 


bowmtt,! 


muM-itsni 
lt,iaMMd< 


Suia  t 


■Choi.     BiM  nonaUr  nka  aft.  ud  Id 

pMnliir  lie  oob  tormnl.— 1,  In  oniJk.  to 
bidlM tram UnbortiaaUl,  u  tha  two ddH 
et  a  padlsuot  or  (Iw  laltan  of  a  roof ;  to 

Sain  (likX  n.  [rroiii  the  atnrs  Tatb.J 
I.  JfauL  a  iloii*  or  lacUnaUodi  ■paolfleall]'- 
(a)  Uw  pnjietloa  ol  tha  aroar  paMa  < 
a  ihhi.  at  both  aDda.  bajoDd  Ika  axtcaa; 

.. .t,    ^^^       1^    ,4-. W^ 


•MnBadlcDlar  dlnctlDB.— t  Tha  forwin 
iDO&iiaUon  of  a  mlll-aaw.— 9.  Ttw  pltob  ot : 


ipltobota 
Alun  In 


BakM  (raU'l.n.  A  coana  > 
cUallT  In  Rawa  trom  grain;  oc 
■laa  bnuidjr. 


Camp.:  'goeb  aBB]lsradoluao1lpta(Do^ll■ 
agalo  It  ba  roltil  aU  *^  b)?l^m.- j1  aiAdRi.  1 


■■.kRiwiMvllIX  IwIt  ctf  anal  lu- 
■Ir  Ui  «ni,  whkk  hk  tIw  hvl  •I—a 

,  »ifc''""T  (rtHial.  rtHul'l).  a. 

[oXniMLaiTaUo.  Saaihanoaa.]  Dlaaolnle: 
baaa;  pnOleata. 

linaSt  upciaed.  SftHitr. 

No  biHk^  o(  wlBdm  «  fluHi  (H  iplaln. 

BAkalito.    (Baa Rakbhili. I    Haai)';  n^i 
ncUoa.     (Sianeer. 


B«k«r(ttli'*r).)L  1.  Ona  wbo  or  Uiat  wMoh 
nkai  ^  ipadacally,  (a)  a  paiun  who  naaa  a 
raka.  (t)  A  maehlna  tor  taUiv  bar,  Mraw. 
Ab.,  br  ooria  or  othar  powar.  («)  A  aaU- 
actfaig  coDtrlTBnoe  lor  claanlHK  tbe  nata  o( 
a  looomotlira.  (d)  A  fan  io  pluad  ai  to 
laka  an  oiiemT^  Tanal  (■}  In  MaUwiiv. 
a  piaea  ot  Iran  bavtnf  two  knaaa  or  aulsi 
dlildlH  It  IntaltaTaapaiUatrtstat  anclaa 
to  aacb  otbar,  (ka  two  and  pirta  bdng 
polnlad  and  aqnally  long,  and  itandlna  op- 
oa  coalnrr  ildaa  ol  Iba  mlddls  paK  Iti 
uaa  li  to  raka  out  deoafad  mortar  trom  tha 
Jolnti  of  old  walli,  In  oidar  to  ta^aca  It 
witli  naw  mortar.— &  la  aaalL  a  rakdlka  or- 

Bakaahanwl  (rlk'ihim],)'.  A  rlladliaoliita 
vratoh.  '  Tonnaaloi^  rook^  and  mka- 
akamu,  told  to  tucra.'    ITltlvn. 

~  '      -   la  (lU'ilU),  «.    [Aata.and  A.fiai. 


,,  _     Tha  handla  of  a  rake;  a 

laka- Tain  (rtkWvn.  In  aUaliv, a  fta- 
■nra  or  caab,  ganaralli  TarUsal  or  blolilT 
iDoUntd.  co^u  tbnogb  all  Iba  ilrata. 


eb,EJMln;      tb,  Sc  lot*;      (,fo;      J.Job;     ^  ft.  loa; 


t  (Ttt'lDiX  p.  and  _ ,. 

ng  with  itaot  or  aball  In  tbe  dlractkio 
laogtli;  at.  a  rtUof  Bra 


kliut  (rU^),  p.  and  a.  IncUnlts  fron 
a  horiiontaL  —Jtaivv  oounn,  dianai 
lunea  of  brick  laid  To  tha  b«rt  ot  i 
iok  wall  batwaan  tha  aitamal  or  faoi 


OTartiaaanaU 
■b,  (lU'Uhi  a. 


nkc;Bli 

^  loTflT.'   Maeaulaj/. 
SaiU.  bavlnB  a  take 
maala  (orwacd  or  alt 

.  ,^jbt. 

iib-Ul  odr.    In  a  raUah  or 


lUMMIMi  'MT'tbaa-aL  n.  In  Bind.  awlA. 
ona  of  a  elaia  of  «u  iplrlta  or  ganll  of 
Indian  nptrttltlou.  Thar  ara  onial  mona- 
tam.  traauantlog  oamstflrtat,  darourtni 
bomaa  bunn  and  aitumlni  anj  ihapa  at 
ira.    Itia*  an  leoenllj  hideous  bat 


BUa  (rill.  n.  [Fr.,  O.Fr.  nult,  a  rattling 
toand.  SbbILattli.]  In  ooIAiiI.  a nofia  or 
firapltatlon  canaad  bj  tha  ab-  paiaing  through 
muciiilntbabroachlaltabtaorlnnga.  Tbare 
ara  nrlont  rllia— tba  cnvilanl,  the  muntfno. 
tha  nUlont,  the  (ononwi,  «o.  The  iSla  or 
rattla  wUeb  pmwdei  death  li  cauaed  bv  tba 

lunsi are  ouablalo  frea  themaalvaa 
Biai«ltudo(ral-lan.tAn'dG).     lit]     In 
mitite,  a  tarm  Indlcatlu  that  tha  time  of 
tba  pattaga  orcr  which  ft  li  written  la  to  ba 
gradaallj  daeraatad. 

blllUMCial'll-an^  n.  Aet  ol  ralljFliu. 
BallldM<rari-dl],«-I>I'  (Hod.  L  nitw,  a 
ralLl  A  tamU^  ot  grallatoilal  birda,  com- 
prabanding  tba  rallt.  coot^  watar-hana,  and 
onkaa,  and  charactartaad  hj  poiaaatlnE  a 
long  bdl,  wbleb  la  moreor  laat  oarred  at  Uta 


Hj  Ralllda.  Ibaj  Inbabit  tadgy  ptaoaa,  tba 
bank)  at  itraaau,  and  the  mofit  beiliife  ot 
oom-fleldi  and  meadowa.  Tba  nlndpal 
Wadat  aia  Iba  water-rail  {R.  aquoMsui),  tha 
oiiIt  one  foond  in  Eunpa,  about  11  tnchat 
In  length,  ot  an  oUia-brown  ookmr,  markad 
wllb  olACk  abora,  and  ot  a  blnlaltaih  aolonr 
baoaath,  with  white  tfanavana  aaiklna  on 
th<i>.jh  mnnhi^tewad  tor  the  table;  the 
marloalA  tMaiainu), 
Iban  tlia  wattmU  at 


B«Uy  (rami  a.t  prat  &  pp.  roCfad;  ppr. 
roUbing.  vVr.  ToJliar,  to  rally — preni  re, 
and  oiAir.  K.  oily,  trom  L.  aU«,  to  bind  hi 
—ad.  to,  and  lige.  to  bind]  t.  To  reunite : 
to  calltct  and  nda»  to  order,  at  tnona 
dtipened  or  Ibrawn  into  oonfutfon ;  at,  oa 
made  a  great  effort  to  taU^  hit  man.— 1.  To 
(.vUect ;  to  bring  logathar  aa  tor  a  treab 
effort;  to  raaolte.  '  Prompta  them  to  rattv 
allthalrtophiittT.'    i>r.  B.  Jfsr*. 

Kallr  (ralOl),  a.L     L  To  coma  back  qnlcld]' 
to  (uder :  to  latonn  UiemielTei  Into  an  oT' 
derl;  bodj  tor  a  treib  effort. 
Tbc  CncUu  >aJ{r  uiil  Ihtir  po'n  indu.  Drjilm. 


roUv. 

M  of ooUaotlni  and 


Railf  (ralll),  n.    LThei 
reducing  to  order,  aa  In  bringing  i 
ttoopatothalrranka— t.  Theaeti 
Ing  itrenglb.— ).  A  renewed  attaea,  a>  u 

nO)  in  quick  uccmUn.  T^tilui. 

Ballr  CralTl).  ".t  pret.  A,  pp.  nUlad:  ppr. 
raJIiriRir.  [R-.  raiUir,  tobanter.  BseBjUL.) 
To  attack  wllb  raillery ;  to  treat  with  good- 
hunwur  and  pleaaantTT,  or  wlU>  llight  con- 
tempt or  tatu*,  aooordlng  to  the  nature  ot 


Sir.   To  jOkt,   banlar,  rldl 
darida,  mock. 

SAlljr  (nl'U),  a.f.    To  oaa 
•atlrtcal  merriment. 
TVrwrti.  ud  nUfl^,  udrtirnii 

|«U7  (ral'il),  rL 

oraaUricalmtn 

Bam  (ram),  «.    |A.  Sai.  ram.  ranm,  D. 

ram,  6.  ramm,  a  lam.     Boot  mwaitaln.] 

Id  aoma  parta  ot  Bndand  and  Bootland 
called  a  Tiq>,  — na  Soa^  Arle^  ona  of 
the  dgna  of  the  aodlao;  alto,  Iba  eootlal- 
latlon  Arfea.  Baa  Akin.— I  An  aoglne 
ot  war,  nmndad  br  illnga  In  a  tnuno- 
work.  tuad  tormerlT  (or  battarfng  and  da- 
mollihlng  the  walla  of  dUaa.  Ac;  a  battar- 
Inrran.  3aa  BATnuno-uK.— &  A  atoau 
Inm-clad  thlp-ol-war.  annad  at  the  prow 
balow  tha  watar^llna  with  a  heairr  Iran  or 
ileal  beak  Intended  to  dattroy  an  anany'a 
iblpt  by  the  force  wllb  which  it  li  drina 

agaanittbam.    Tba  beak  laar  '~' '~~' 

adjunct  ot  tha  ihlp^  ao  that,  li 
. .....j^^jf  ,.- 


„ >portlca  at  llai 

loaiaqalradbaldit  InthaaeDampanibiC 
Hem  the  water %am  IhaitatrrolraBowa 
down  tba  plpa  a,  and  aottna  on  tha  ralra  r 
ralaaa  It  and  oonaaqiunllj  the  rahie  t  alaa. 
At  Brat  a  porUon  (d  tba  walar  atotpaa  at  i, 
bat  at  Ibo  praatara  Increaaat  r  la  oulla 
oloaad.  and  the  walar  laoatma  a  anddan 


r,  vig;    wh,  icAlg:    lb,  anre.— Sac  K 


RAM 
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RAMP 


M  also  from  the  names  of  animalB,  the 
Terbs  to  crane,  to  dog.  ]  1.  To  strike  with 
a  ram;  to  drive  a  ram  or  similar  object 
against;  to  batter;  as,  the  two  vessels  tried 
to  ram  each  other.— 2.  To  force  in;  to  drive 
down  or  together;  as,  to  ram  down  a  cart- 
ridge ;  to  ram  piles  into  the  earth.  —  S.  To 
mi  or  compact  by  poonding  or  driving. 

Aditch  .  .  .  was  filled  with  some  sound  materials, 
and  rammed  to  make  the  foundation  solid. 

ArttUlmoi. 
4  Tostnif;  to  cram. 

By  the  Lord,  a  buck>basket !  rammed  me  in  with 
foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  greasy 
napkins.  Shak. 

Ram  (ram),  v.i  To  use  a  battering-ram  or 
similar  object 

Finding  that  he  could  do  no  good  by  ramming 
with  logs  of  timber,  he  set  one  oithe  gates  on  fire. 

Baeott. 

Ram  (ram),  a.  Strong-scented;  stinking; 
rammish:  as,  ram  as  a  fox.    Laiham. 

Rama  (rli'ma),  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  the  name 
common  to  three  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
They  are  all  of  sorpassing  beauty.  One 
corresponds  somewhat  to  the  classical 
Bacchus,  another  to  Mars,  and  the  third 
is  Vishnu  in  his  sixth  incarnation. 

Ramartan,  Ramadhan  (rtt'mn-dan).  n. 
[Ar.,  the  hot  month,  trom  ramida,  ramiza, 
to  be  hot  ]  1.  The  ninth  month  of  the 
Mohammedian  year.  As  the  Mohammedans 
reckon  by  lunar  time,  it  begins  each  year 
eleven  days  earlier  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  so  that  in  tfairtv-three  years  it  occurs 
successively  in  all  the  seasons.— 2.  The 
great  annual  Mohammedan  fast,  kept 
throughout  the  entire  month,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  Written  also  Bkamazan  and 
Ramadtark 

Ramaget  (ram'^JX  n.  [Fr.,  from  a  hypo- 
Uietical  L.L.  noun  ramatieum,  from  L  ro- 
mut,  a  branch.]  1.  Branches  of  trees.— 8.  The 
warbling  of  birds  among  branches. 

When  unmelodious  winds  but  made  thee  more. 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramag*  did  bestow. 

DrummoHd, 

8.  A  branch  of  a  pedigree;  lineage;  kindred. 
C^H/graw. 

Ramaset  (ram'l^),  a.  1.  Having  left  the 
nest  and  begun  to  sit  upon  the  branches: 
said  of  young  hawks.  '  A  brancher,  a  ram- 
age  hawke.'    Coi/grave, 

Nor  must  you  expect  from  high  antiqutey  the  dis- 
tinctions of  eyess  and  r«M<v' hawks.  SvrT.Brtmmt. 

•2.  Wild;  untamed;  originally  applied  to 
hawki.  '  The  falcon  wmch  fleeth  ramage. ' 
Ocwer, 

Ramase  t  (ram'ftj),  n.    Same  as  Rummage. 

RamaglOUS  t  (ra-m&'JusX  a.  [See  above.] 
Belonging  to  the  bxancnes;  flying  among 
the  bourns;  hence,  not  tame;  wild. 

Ramal  (ri'mall  «•  [L-  mmiM.  a  branch.  ] 
In  bat.  of  or  belonging  to  a  branch ;  grow- 
ing or  originating  on  a  branch;  rameous. 

Ramliade  (ram'bidX  n.  [O.f^.]  i^atct  the 
elevated  platform  ouilt  across  the  prow  of 
a  galley  for  boarding,  &c. 

RunbCA  (ram'bd).  n.  The  Bfalayan  name 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Pierardia  dtUeis.  nat 
order  Buphorblaeen,  a  tree  common  In  the 
peninsula  of  Ifalacca. 

Mimberget  (ram'b^rfX  n.  [Fr.,  rame»  an 
oar.  tma  barge.}  A  long,  narrow  form  of 
war-ship,  swtft  and  easily  managed. 


By  yirtue  thereof,  through  the  retention  of  some 
aerial  gusts,  are  the  huge  rambtrges^  mighty  gal- 

0*eil. 


1  gusts,  are  the  huge  ramberget^  mighty 
lions,  «c.,  launched  from  their  stations. 


Ramble  (ram'blX  v-i  pret  A  pp.  ramUedi 
ppr.  ramtHing.  [A  dim.  ana  freq.  from 
roami  the  h  has  crept  in,  as  in  grumble, 
nimble,  number,  Ac.  ]  1.  To  rove ;  to 
wander;  to  walk,  ride,  or  sail  from  place 
to  place  without  any  determinate  object 
in  view,  or  to  visit  many  places ;  to  rove 
carelessly  or  irregularly:  as,  to  ramble  about 
the  city ;  to  ramble  over  the  country. 

Never  ask  teare  to jro  abroad,f  or  yon  will  be  thought 
an  klle  rmrnhNng  feUow.  Swi/t. 

2.  To  think  or  talk  in  an  incoherent  manner ; 

as,  to  ramble  in  thought  or  speech.— 3.  To 

move  without  certain  direction;  to  grow  or 

expand  without  constraint 

O'er  his  ample  sides  the  ramMimg  Vfnys 
Luumriant  snoot.  TMemsffH. 

Stn.  To  rove,  roam,  wander,  range,  strolL 
Ramble(raml)lX  n.    A  roving :  a  wandering ; 
agoing  or  moving  from  place  to  place  vrithout 
any  detMinlnate  business  or  object ;  an  ir- 
regular excursion. 

Comiiuf  home  after  a  short  Christmas  ramble,  I 
found  a  letter  upon  my  table.  S%>i/L 

In  the  middle  of  a  brook,  whose  stiver  ramble 
Down  twenty  little  falls  through  reeds  and  bramble. 
Tracing  along,  it  brought  me  to  a  cave.        Keats. 


Rambler  (ram'bl^rX  n.    One  who  rambles; 

a  rover;  a  wanderer. 
Rambling  (ram ' bling ),  p.  and  a.   Roving ; 

wandering;  moving  or  going  irregularly; 

straggUng;  without  method;  irregular;  as, 

a  ramMtfi^  story.     'A  raimbUng  letter.' 

Diekene. 

Within,  as  without,  it  (the  house)  was  antique. 
rambliMg,  incommodious.  Ckartette  Brtnti, 

Rambling  (ram'bUngX  tk  A  roving,  ir- 
n^rular  excursion.  'Oft  in  ramblinge  in 
the  wold.'    Tewnymm. 

Rambllngly  (  ram'bling-li  X  adv.  In  a  ram- 
bling manner. 

Rambootan,  Rambntaa  (ram-btf'tan),  n. 
[Mali^  ramJImt,  hair,  in  allusion  to  the 
villose  covering  of  the  fruit]  The  fruit  of 
a  tree  of  the  genus  Nephelium  (if.  Vappor 
eeum),  nat  order  SapindacesD,  much  prued 
in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  of  a  red 
colour.  It  is  sud  to  be  rich  and  of  a  pleas- 
ant acid. 

Rambooie.t  Rambneet  (ram'bdzX  n.  (The 
last  syllable  is  apparently  booze,  to  drink, 
but  the  whole  may  be  a  mere  fanciful  coin- 
age.] A  drink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  and 
sum  in  winter,  or  of  wine,  milk,  sugar, 
and  rose-water  in  sunmier.    Blount 

RambnstiolUI  (ram-bus'tyus),  a.  Boister- 
ous; careless  of  the  comfort  or  others ;  vio- 
lent; arrogant;  rumbustious.  [Colloq.] 

And  as  for  that  black-whiskered  alligator  .  .  . 
let  me  first  get  out  of  those  rambusticust  unchristian 
filbert-shaped  claws  of  his.  Lard  Lyttvn, 

^^ftwii^i  (r&'knfi-alX  a.    See  Rameous. 

Ramean  (r&'md-anX  n.  A  ramist  See 
Ramdt. 

Ramed  (ramdX  ^  Applied  to  a  vessel  on 
the  stodcs  when  all  the  frames  are  set  upon 
the  keel,  the  stem  and  stem  post  put  up, 
and  the  whole  adjusted  by  the  ram-lina 

Ramee  {j%rmV),n.    [Malay.]    See  BoEH- 

NBRIA. 

Ramek±a  (ram'e-UnX  «k  [Fr.  rameauin, 
from  O.D.  rammtken,  toasted  bread]  In 
cookery,  a  small  slice  of  bread  covered  with 
a  farce  of  cheese  and  ^gs.  Written  also 
Ramequin. 

Rament  (ram'entX  n.  [L.  ramentum,  a 
chip,  shaving,  scale,  from  rado,  to  scrape.] 
Lt  A  scraping;  shaving.— 2.  pL  In  ftot  ra- 
menta  (which  seeX 

Ramenta  (ra-men'taX n. pi  [See  above.]  In 
bot  thin  brown  follaceous  scales,  appearing 
sometimes  in  great  abundance  on  youns 
shoots,  and  particularly  numerous  and 
highly  developed  upon  the  petioles  and  the 
backs  of  the  leaves  of  ferns. 

Ramentaoeons  (ram-en-tifshusX  a.  In  bot 
covered  with  ramenta. 

Rameous  (r&'m6-usX  a.  [L.  ramtM.  a 
branch.]  In  bot  belonging  to  a  branch; 
growing  on  or  shooting  from  a  branch;  ra- 
meal;  as.  rameoue  leaves. 

Rameqnin  (ram^e-kinX  n.    See  Ramekin. 

RamfMHed  (ram-fSrldX  a.  Fatigued;  ex- 
hausted. [Scotch.]  The  word  was  humor- 
ously borrowed  from  Bums  by  Cowper. 

I  lent  him  (Bums)  to  a  very  sensible  neighbour  of 
mine;  but  his  uncouth  dialect  spoiled  all:  and,  before 
he  had  half  read  him  through,  he  was  quite  ram- 
ftealed.  Camper. 

RamgnnabOdli  (ram-gun'sho^X  a.  Rough; 
ragged.    Bwme.    [Scotch.] 

Ram-bead  (ramliedX  n.  1.  An  iron  lever 
for  raising  up  great  stones.— 2.  NauL  an  old 
term  for  a  halliard  block.'— 8.  f  A  cuckold. 

To  be  called  rant-head  b  a  title -of  honour,  and  a 
name  proper  to  all  men.  yokn  Taylor. 

Ramification  (ram'i-fl-ka''shonX  n.  [Fr. 
ramijUoHxm.  See  Ramift.]  L  The  act  of 
ramifying;  the  process  of  branching  or  shoot- 
ing branches  from  a  stem.  —2.  A  small  branch 
or  offshoot  proceeding  from  a  main  stock  or 
channel;  a  subordinate  branch;  as,  the  ram^ 
ification*  of  an  artery. 

Infinite  vascular  ram\ficedionx,  .  .  .  revealed  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  highest  powers  ^  the  microscope. 

ts.  TayUr. 

8.  A  division  or  subdivision  in  a  dauiflca- 
tion,  the  exposition  of  a  subject,  or  the  like. 
*To  fbDow  out  that  trath  in  all  ita  nmu>f- 
oaXUmM*  Buckle.— A.  In  6ot  the  manner  in 
which  a  tree  produces  its  branohesor  boughs. 
6.  The  production  of  figures  resembling 
branches. 

Ramlform  (ram^-formX  «•  [L  ram%u,  a 
branch,  and  forma,  form.]  In  bot  resem- 
bling a  branch.    HeneUne. 

Ramity  (ram1-fi),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  rami^; 
ppr.  ramifying.  [Fr.  ramifier~-L.  ramue,  a 
branch,  and  fado,  to  make.  ]  To  divide  into 
branches  or  parts. 


J 


Whoever  considers  ^e  few  radical  pcysitions  wMdi 
the  Scriptures  afforded  him  will  wonder  by  ymtuu 
energetic  operations  lie  expanded  them  to  soch  a» 
extent,  and  rami/ied  them  to  so  much  variety. 

*]foM.9aat9. 

Ramify  (raml-fiX  v-^  L  To  snoot  into 
branches,  as  the  stem  of  a  plant 

When  diey  (asparagus  plants)  are  older.and  begia 
to  rwiwf».  they  lose  Uiis  quality.  ArbtUMmee. 

2.  To  be  divided  or  subdivided;  to  branch 
out,  as  a  main  subject  or  scheme. 

n^vniHA  (rtt-m6-ly6'X  ^  A  name  ^ven  to 
various  articles  or  modes  of  dress  In  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Jtowifffigf,  as 
a)a  cocked  hat  wcvn  in  tiie  time  oi  Qtuk^p 
' ;  (&)  a  wig  worn  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Qeorge  ni.;  (e)  a  long,  gradually  dlminiah- 
ingpUit  to  the  wig,  with  a  great  bow  at  the 
top  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  bott<»&. 

Ramlparona  (ra-mip'a-ntsX  a.  {L.  vonutt, 
a  branch,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.)  Fru- 
ducing  branches. 

Ramlst  (r&'mistX  n.  A  follower  or  disciple 
of  Pierre  La  Aim^,  better  known  as  Ramos, 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at 
Paris  in  the  reign  of  Henrr  IL  He  taught 
a  ^rstem  of  logic  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Aristotelian  party,  and  during  the  latt^ 
half  of  the  uxteenth  century  a  vehement 
contest  was  maintained  between  their  re- 
specttve  adhwenta  in  France,  Germany,  and 
other  i»arta  of  Europe. 

itawiHwA  (ramOinX  n.  In  sMp-MiOd^,  a 
smaU  rope  or  line  used  for  settinff  the  frames 
fair,  for  assisting  in  forming  the  sheer  of 
Uie  ship,  or  for  umHar  purposes. 

Rammelt(ram'elXik  Refuse  matter.  'Rob- 
bish.  ramtkel,  and  broken  stones.'  Holland. 

Rammer  (ram'^rV  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  rams  or  drives;  spedflcallv.  (a)  an 
instrament  for  driving  anything  wiUi  force; 
as,  a  rammer  for  driving  stones  or  piles,  or 
for  beating  the  earth  to  moro  solidity,  n)  A 
gun-stick;  a  ramrod;  a  rod  for  forcing  dow  n 
the  diarge  of  a  gun. 

UAvniwiah  (ram'ishX  a.  [From  mm,  a  male 
sheep ;  comp.  also  Dan.  ram,  rank,  strong- 
scented;  IceL  ramr,  strong,  oitter.]  Ram- 
like; hence,  lascivious;  rank;  strong-scented. 

Savonarola  discoomiends  goat's  flesh:  and  so  doth 
Bruerinus,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  ana  ramimisA : 
and  therefore  snppcseth  it  wUI  breed  rank  and  flkby 
substance.  Bitrtam. 

Rammlfllmeis  (ramlsh-nesX  n.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  rammish, 
itavnmy  (nunlX  o.    Like  a  ram;  rammish. 

Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton,  but  without  ques- 
tion he  means  the  ramu^  mutton  which  is  In  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor.  Burtvn. 

Raxmdlesoence  (ram-o-les'ensX  n.  [From 
Fr.  ramMir,  to  make  soft  or  softer— L.  rf. 
sgain,  ad,  to.  and  molHo,  to  soften.]  A  soft- 
ening or  mollifying. 

RamolllBsement  (ra-mo-lls'taBoikX  *^  1^- 
See  above.]  In  wUhdt  a  morbid  condition 
of  a  part  of  the  body,  such  as  the  brain,  in 
which  it  becomes  stoned. 

Ranuxm  (r»-mOnO.  n.  TVopMs  amerieana^ 
a  small  milky  dmiMuseous  tree  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  which  aro 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Ramose.  Ramoos  (rii'mds.  r&'musX  a.  VL. 
ramoeue,  from  ramiM,  a  branch.  ]  1.  Branchy: 
ramifving;  having  divisions  resembling 
branches;  full  of  branches.  '  A  ramout  efflor- 
escence.' IToodward.— 2.  In  bot  tomched. 
as  a  stem  or  root;  having  lateral  divisicma. 

Ramp  (rampX  t.i.  (Fr.  ramper,  to  creep, 
formerly  to  climb;  It  rampare,  to  clamber, 
to  croep,  rampa,  a  paw;  from  the  Oeraian : 
comp.  Bav.  rampfen^  to  snatch,  a  nsssHred 
form  corresponding  to  L.O.  raj^i>en,  Sw. 
rappa,  to  snatch.]  1.  To  cUmb,  as  a  plant ; 
to  creep  up. 

Furnished  with  claspen  and  tendrils,  they  (pUatsI 
catch  hold  of  them,  and  so  ramping  upon  trees,  they 
mount  up  to  a  great  height.  Ray. 

S.  To  rear  on  the  hind-legs;  to  assume  a 
rampant  attitude.  'A  couddng  lion  and  a 
ramping  ce,V    Shot.    SeeRAMPAHT. 

A  lion  ramps  at  the  top. 

He  is  daspt  by  a  passion-flower.      Temt^ysem. 

S.  To  spring  or  move  with  violence;  to  leap 

or  bound  wildlv  or  extravagantly ;  to  ragf . 

'A  ramping  and  a  roaring  lion.     Commmi 

Prayer. 

He  rampt  upon  him  with  hit  ravenous  pawev 

Spenser. 

4.  To  gambol;  to  spring;  to  bonnd;  to  sport; 
to  play;  to  romp. 

They  dance  in  a  round,  cutting  capers  and  ramtpt^tf 

Sw^. 
Ramp  (rampX  n.    [Partly  from  the  verb, 
partly  from  r>.  rampe,  a  slope,  an  acclivity. 


F&te,  f&r,  fst,  full;       md,  met,  h^,       pine,  pin;     n5te,  not,  mOve;     t&be,  tub,  bqU;     oil.  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  ffyi 
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S.  t  A  rompltig  vomiui:  i  tuiloL  '  A  Initj 
Iwundnc  raiapt.'    0,  Bamy. 

3.  Iha  (aim  at  >  tortUlouliHi  which  umt 
w  *  ivatlB  ■loping  toBd  bMwMD  dUltmit 
Itnliof  votkL— 4,In«M*Hir|raDd  anp.  > 
hi  Uia  au  01  op-  - 
rf  uotDdnc  or 
MlatlMeevlngi 

hl^er  uid  lowu  piwti  of  ■  nlling  at  B  h*l[ 
Dt  qiuitar  pus.— (.1 A  hlghwairmuii  a  Tob- 
ber.     HaUnKlL 

KwnpfMliOiu  t'*'n-|ii^iu}i  o-  Kanpant ; 
Uisly;  high'iiiullaa;  bokilsron*. 


Sakp.I    1.  To  romp  or  uinn  iBioat  with 

imrmtrilnail  iplriti     t  Tn  mffii  ani  "' 

to  praooa  alHnit  with  fur. 
BamjMCXnm'Pilkn-    Aita 
or  aiolunwDt ;  italeat  aandD 


KAHOBCITLB 


Wlllut  ^am-Mlll-anX  n. 
ibuOi  apulBd  to  a  nun  a 
tan  alio  itawymiM. 

BunpuuyCrani'paii-ifX  K.  [FromranuonC) 
The  (tats  or  qiuutj  of  bslng  rampant ;  ei- 


(nuo'paiit).  a,   (It.  rani«m.  ppr. 

of  ramptr,  to  clamber,  to  creep  Bee  RAMP. 
P.il  1.  Springing  or  cLImbkng  Dn^eokad; 
tank  In  rrowtli:  •mbarul^  ai,  notpsM 
weeda  Aidkardvii.  —  i.  Oreilaaplng  »- 
■(raint  or  onul  Hinlta ;  cxotaalvslj  and  ob- 
tnulnly  preralenti  piadomhianti  aa.  ram- 
pant tIcc.  —  3.  LnKfnl ;  Mladani.  Ptpt. 
(Bare.) — L  tn  lur.  itandUig  aprloht  anon 
hli  hlnd-len  ^raparlr  on^ODS  iDoQuUat- 

■ptlncJng  torwanL 

— Aanijvnc  gardcmt,  laine  aa  nninint  but 
with  the  animal  looking  rnll-faced.-'ftim- 


W  with  ttia'dsltM  foie-paw  nlKd  lome- 
what  higher  than  tha  men  paMaat  poaltiar 
^  AimpanI  rtgardant,  when  the  animal  i.. 
a  rampant  potlUaB  looki  behind  — SanpanC 
mjant.  lald  ol 


pant  oontran' 

waji  Id  aaltve,  or  that  Umt  are  rampant 

face  to  face.  — JEaniunC  oru.  Id  ar«£  an 


'paut-U).  odi 

£mp4n 

rampart.  Ifom  miparar,  to  tortlfr  a  place— 
n,  again,  tm  tor  L  fn,  in.  and  ponr,  to 
daland.  IttHU  L.  porar*.  to  prepare;  comp. 
It  riparan,  to  repair,  pnlect,  dstend, 
from  L  fijarara,  to  iMtara,  repair,  renew. 
Ibo  I  i>  an  excreaoence  In  the  word,  which 
waa  written  nmpar  In  old  IteDcli,  a*  we 
And  in  like  manner  rampire.  nmuritr  In 
ctd  wrltara]  I.  That  whioh  tortufei  and 
dsfanda  frooi  aiaanlt :  that  which  aecnrei 
nMy.  a  bnlwaih;  a  driSnea— i  Jajeri.  an 
alstulon  ormoDEid  of  aarth  Toond  a  place, 
auaUa  of  letirtlna  cannon  ihot,  and  on 
which  Iba  patapat  la  raiaad.  The  rampart 
U  boat  or  the  earth  taken  ont  ol  the  dlich. 
thoiKh  the  lower  part  of  tha  oater  ilope  ia 
naoulT  eonatnielad  of  maaonrj. 

— Aamport  gan,  a  lafga  pleco  at  arUI1er]> 
fltled  for  oae  on  a  rampaii  and  not  tor  field 

Ibmpart  (ram'partx  it.    To  tortltj  with 

9AIIIpM,BMIiped(ram'p4.nmpd),pp.   In 
lur.  lama  aa  Jjomini. 
B«IIipll—Mto(rare-fartl-d«>n.pi.Atamllir 

"• ^-'  birda.  eompriilng  tha  tjrpioal 

or  tree  toaeaoa.and  the 


BamidiaitoaCram-ta^MaXiL  larrtampAof, 


a  tfooked  beak.  ]  The  tree  toncana.  a  unni 
ol  acanacrial  bmla,  and  type  of  the  fUullj 
BamphaatldM.  The;  are  dlittngulihcd  by 
their  enormoui  beak.  In  aome  nadea  more 
than  hall  aa  long  aa  tha  whole  bvdj.  The 
bltda  do  not  appaar  to  be  Inoanmodod  by 
the  apparentlj  nnwialdf  liia  <d  the  power- 
fol  beak.  In  the  nae  of  which  thaj  ars  Tsty 
expart,  Itiioellnlariaitmetiue.andmach 
Usfater  than  wonld  ba  anppoiad.  Thalr 
r£uuaga  la  brilliant,  tha  gtoand  colour  ba- 
Eu  nanalb  black,  while  the  throat.  breaM, 
and  ramp  la  ottao  adomad  with  while.  Tal- 
low, and  red.  Jbtr  are  natlrea  ot  tn^Hcal 
America  living  cUcflj  in  amall  omnpanlea 
In  thcdMptonala,andanomnln>rona.but 
delight  eapedaUj  in  enp  and  Tovna  hirdi. 

i-k>iii]iJlo^  oKMkad,  ami  lAinuKoK  a  anont.] 
A  gaana  of  oxthiot  taptiUi  iilaoed  bT  palwin- 
t<doftfata  In  tba  <»dar  rlaroaaula,  along 
with  the  pterDdaofer1>>  Ac.  Theae  rspEllea 
.  .^1.  ...-  .^m  portion  -.  --.. 


n'pirX  n.    A  rampart.    Pan. 
'pi-oa).n.  (A "—  • 

t  ta  HdigT 

clear  oomp.  boweror,  Fr.  m^waea. 

■-  >     1  _, — .  ^[  (iij  gnint  OuDpanula 


id-headed  ramplon  (PAiiftuMa  erbtm- 
and  iplkad  immplon  </>.  aplntufli)  are 
Brltlu  plant*,  the  roata  and  nnng 
J  of  which  are  ocoaalonall7naadH  an 


article  of  food.    Sea  FBIRDIU. 

BUnplnl  (ramlilr),  n.     (An  oldi 

irL     Bee  KtilPAKT,]    Afamparl 


uuparta     '  Our  rainpinid  gi 


rampltr),  n.  (Canneoted  with 
— .,  _.  .-mWa.l  A  gar,  roTlng,  or  uniel- 
tled  fellow.    [Scolch.J 

T&b  waiifnckin£bitJak«oniiK.  Cmll. 

Bunnlor,  Bunlllsr(rampa«rXa.  Sovlng; 

nniBttlei     QaU.    [Scotch.] 
Btunrod  <ram'rod),  n.     A  rod  tor  rammiss 

dawn  the  charge  ot  a  gon,  platol,  or  otha 

B«m-aa«vl  Crara'ia-gnl),  n.  An  Indian  n- 
rlelT  ot  goat,  remarkable  tor  being  deiUtnte 
of  abaiu^.  and  for  the  large  dewlap  which 
decoralei  the  throat  of  the  male,     Ita  ear* 

f^  rsddlih^irDi 


m'ahak-I }.  a.    Looie ;  dla- 
UTitate.   'Aaqneeied  honae 


d  frooL'    DiClutit. 


(ram'ahBk-l).  v. 


A  thonght. 


BaiiiaeU.  [Ptv^ 
•Indal  Engliib.l 
BAKfa-lioni  (ramitiom).  n.  1.  A  popnlar 
name  for  the  foHll  ■hella  prnperbr  called 
AnttnoniUt. — £.  In/orf.aaemlcLrcuiarwork 
in  the  ditch  ol  a  fortifled  place,  and  (weep- 
ing the  ditch,  being  Itaelt  commanded  bjr  the 

BuuUu  (ram'ikfnXn.    [Frohably  a  cor- 

ruplion  of  ramtkin.]     • ' • 

made  of  dough  em' 
alio  St/ton  Cake,  b 
been  Invented  -'  " 
lA)TAStfton. 

SwT  miurrununi.  Aamimi  ii 'a  double 
pi  oral  from  Anglo-SaioD,  pL  hnlnuan,witb 
(  added.]  ^Ui<im  unfnum,  a  ipaolei  tt 
girlio  found  wild  In  many  parte  of  Britain, 
and  formerly  cultivated  in  gordeni.  tbongh 
Ita  nae  li  now  inperHded  liy  Allium  Hii- 


IScotcb] 

Bun-cUm  (ram' 

headlong.    (Scotch.) 


■ni),  n.    |A.  a 


lo^tlen. 

'•tarn),  nle.     PreolpltalclT: 
•-'■I 

mXn.    Agidd] 
. nethodkal  natun.. 

BMntU  (nm'til},  n.  The  Indian  name  ot  tiM 
•eed  ot  a  ipeclei  of  GuiiotU  (0.  oUffraX 
it  order  CompoaJtM.anb-onler  Balfanthan. 
■'"—'—'  tor  the  »ke  of  the  aaed.  from 
oil  ii  eipnaaed,  which  la  naad 
retains  tood  and  aa  a  lamp  oO. 
I  RanaiOa  hai  been  ■ometlmea 
-la  genui  Onliatla. 
.(run-tina).  n.  See  Baittil. 
p.-...^i.T  (ram^-11).  n,  pL  (L  rofmitiu.  a 
little  branch,  from  ramut.  a  branch.]  In 
ftoC,  twiga  or  amall  branctaei.  LindUg. 
BAmulOMt  Xamnloat  <ram'fl-]«a.  ram'a- 
1ni).a.  In  tot.  ha vtog  many  amall  brancbea. 
p^m^B  (rVmoi),  iL  {L.  A  branch  of  a  tree.] 
1-  In  QTut  a  branch  of  an  ajtery,  vein,  or 
!.  The  male  011^    iMnnlLXM. 


a  braneb.]    In  at 


ch.  Sc.  loot:     g.goi     J.jobi 


a,  Uten;  th.  Mo; 


RAM 
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M  also  from  the  namei  of  anlmalt,  the 
Ycrbs  to  crane,  to  dog.  ]  1.  To  strike  with 
a  ram;  to  drire  a  ram  or  similar  object 
against;  to  batter;  as,  the  two  vessels  tried 
to  ram  each  other.— 2.  To  force  in;  to  drive 
down  or  together;  as,  to  ram  down  a  cart- 
ridge; to  ram  piles  into  the  earth.— S.  To 
nil  or  compact  by  poonding  or  driving. 

Aditch  .  .  .  wa«  filled  with  some  sound  materials, 
and  fvmmal  to  make  the  foundation  solid. 

4  To  staff;  to  cram. 

By  the  Lord,  a  buck4>asket !  ramimd  me  in  witii 
foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  fool  stockings,  snreasy 
napkins.  Skak. 

Ram  (ram),  «.i    To  use  a  battering-ram  or 

■imiUr  object 

Finding  that  he  could  do  no  ffood  by  ramming 
with  logs  of  timber,  he  set  one  of  the  gnties  on  fire. 

Baton. 

Ram  (ramX  a.  Strong-icented ;  stinking; 
rammish :  as,  ram  as  a  fox.    Latham. 

Rama  (ril'ma).  n.  In  Hind.  myCA.  the  name 
common  to  three  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
They  are  all  of  sorpasaing  beauty.  One 
corresponds  somewhat  to  the  classical 
Bacchus,  another  to  Mars,  and  the  third 
is  Vishnu  in  his  sixth  incarnation. 

n^iwnjinw  Ramadhan  (ril'mii-dan),  n. 
[Ar.,  the  hot  month,  ttom  ramida.ramiza, 
to  be  hot]  1.  The  ninth  month  of  the 
Mohammedian  year.  As  the  Mohammedans 
reckon  by  lunar  time,  it  begins  each  year 
eleven  days  earlier  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  so  that  in  thirty-three  years  it  occurs 
successively  in  all  the  seasons.— 8.  The 
great  annual  Mohammedan  fast,  kept 
uroughottt  the  entire  month,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  Written  also  Bhamazan  and 
Ratnadtatk 

Ramaget  (ram'^JX  n.  [¥r.,  from  a  hypo- 
thetical L.L  noun  ramatiettm,  from  L.  ra- 
mtw,  a  branch.]  L  Branchesof  trees.— 8.  The 
warbling  of  birds  among  branches. 

When  unmelodious  winds  but  made  thee  more. 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramagt  did  bestow. 

8.  A  branch  of  a  pedigree;  lineage;  kindred. 
Coigrave. 

Ramaget  (ram'ij),  a.  1.  Having  left  the 
nest  and  begun  to  sit  upon  the  branches: 
said  of  young  hawks.  *  A  brancher»  a  ram- 
age  hawke.'    Cotgrave. 

Nor  mitft  you  expect  from  high  antiquter  the  dis- 
tinctions of  eyesa  and  rwMMvrbawks.  StrT.BrtWMt. 

8.  Wfld;  untamed;  originally  applied  to 
hawki.  *  The  falcon  wmch  fleeth  ramo^. ' 
Q<npeT. 

Ramage  t  (ramlJX  n.    Same  as  Rummage. 

Ramagloas t  (ra-mi'Jus\,  a,  [See  above.] 
Belonging  to  the  bxaneuies;  flying  among 
the  boughs ;  hence,  not  tame ;  wild. 

Ramal  (r&'mall  a.  (L.  ramue,  a  branch.  ] 
In  hot.  of  or  belonging  to  a  branch ;  grow- 
ing or  originating  on  a  branch;  rameoua. 

RamlMde  (ram'bidl  n.  [O.Fr.]  NauLVbte 
elevated  platform  built  across  the  prow  of 
a  galley  for  boarding.  &c. 

RambCA  (ram'bd).  n.  The  Bfalayan  name 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Purardia  duleii,  nat 
order  BuphorbiaeesB,  a  tree  common  in  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca. 

Rambermt  (ram'b«r)X  n.  [Fr.,  rame,  an 
oar,  via  barge.]  A  long,  narrow  form  of 
war-ship,  swtft  and  easily  managed. 

By  rirtue  thereof,  through  the  retention  ol  some 
aerud  gusts,  are  the  huge  rumiergts,  mighty  iral> 
ttons,  «c.,  launched  from  their  sutions.         0*e/t. 

P4lin?*lf  (ram'blX  t.l  pret  A  pp.  rambled; 

ppr.  rambling.     [A  aim  and  freq.  from 

roam:  the  6  has  crept  in,  as  in  grumble^ 

nimble,  number,   Ac.]     1.   To  rove;    to 

wander;  to  walk,  ride,  or  sail  from  place 

to  place  without  any  determinate  object 

in  view,  or  to  visit  many  places ;  to  rove 

carelesdy  or  irregularly;  as.  to  ramble  about 

the  dty ;  to  ramble  over  the  country. 

Nerer  ask  leave  to  eo  abroad,for  you  will  be  thought 
an  kUe  ramMtng-  feflow.  Swi/T. 

2.  To  think  or  talk  in  an  Incoherait  manner ; 
as,  to  ranUfle  in  thought  or  speech.— 3.  To 
move  without  certain  direction;  to  grow  or 
expand  wiUiout  constraint 

O'er  his  ample  sides  the  ramblimg  vnys 


Ljixuriant  shoot. 


^^^^^^^fc*  ^F  ^W  • 


Stn.  To  rove,  roam,  wander,  ranges  stroll. 
RamUeCram'blX  n.   A  roving ;  a  wandering ; 
agoing ormoving  from  place  to  place  without 
any  determinate  buainesa  or  object ;  an  ir- 
regular excursion. 

Coming  home  after  a  short  Christmas  rambtt,  I 
found  a  tetter  upon  my  table.  Swi/K 

In  the  oUddle  of  a  brook,  whose  sibrer  ramfiU 
Down  twenty  little  falls  through  reeds  and  bramble, 
Tradng  along,  it  brought  me  to  a  cave.        Keats. 


Rambler  (ram'bl^rX  n.    One  who  rambles; 

a  rover;  a  wanderer. 
Rambling  ( ram '  bling ),  j>.  and  a.   Roving ; 

wandering;  moving  or  going  irregularly; 

straggling;  without  method;  irregular;  as. 

a  ranMing  story.     'A  rambhnig  letter. 

DielnnM. 

Widiin,  M  without,  it  (the  house)  was  antiqae, 
rmmNitig,  incommodious.  ChartHta  Bromti. 

RamWIng  (ram'bUngV  n.  A  roving,  ir- 
regular excursion.  'Oft  in  raynblingt  in 
the  wold.'    Tennymm. 

RamVUsgly  (  raml>ling-li  \  adv.  In  a  ram- 
bling manner. 

Ranuxxytan,  Ramlmtaii  (ram-btf'tan),  n. 
[Malay  rambut,  hair,  in  allusion  to  the 
villose  covering  of  the  fruit]  The  fruit  of 
a  tree  of  the  genus  Nephelium  (if.  lappa- 
eeum),  nat  oraer  SapindaoesD^  much  prued 
in  the  Malayan  Arcnipelaga  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  of  a  red 
colour.  It  is  sud  to  be  rich  and  of  a  pleas- 
ant acid. 

RamlXM»e.t  Ramlraset  (ram'bdz).  n.  (The 
last  syllable  is  apparently  booxe,  to  drink, 
but  the  whole  may  be  a  mere  fanciful  coin- 
age.] A  drink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  and 
sum  in  winter,  or  of  wine,  milk,  sugar, 
and  rose-water  in  summer.    Blount 

RamtrastiOQS  (ram-busftyus).  a.  Boister- 
ous; careless  of  the  comfort  of  others ;  vio- 
lent; arrogant;  rumbustious.  [Colloq.] 

And  as  for  that  black-whiskered  alligator  .  .  . 
let  me  first  get  out  of  those  rambusHctu,  unchristian 
filbert*shJ4>ed  cUws  of  his.  L0rd  LjftloH. 

i^wfi  (r&'kne-alX  a.    See  Rameoub. 

Hamki^ti  (ri'm6-anX  n.  A  ramist  See 
Ramot. 

Ramed  (ramdX  o-  Applied  to  a  vessel  on 
the  stocks  when  all  the  fhunes  are  set  upon 
the  keel,  the  stem  and  stem  post  put  up, 
and  the  whole  adjusted  by  the  ram-line. 

Ramee  (ra-mfi'X*!^    [Malay.]   See  Bokh- 

NKRIA 

HawfmHw  (ram'6-kinX  n.  [Fr.  rwnequin, 
from  O.D.  rammeken,  toasted  bread.]  In 
cookery,  a  small  slice  of  bread  covered  with 
a  farce  of  cheese  and  ^gs.  Written  also 
Ramequin. 

Rament  (ram'entX  n.  [L.  ramentum,  a 
chip,  shaving,  scale,  from  rado,  to  scrape.] 
Lf  A  scraping;  shaving.— 8.  pL  In  boL  ra- 
menta  (which  seeX 

Ramenia  (r»-men'taX  n. pi.  [See  above.]  In 
bot  thin  brown  f ollaceous  scales,  appearing 
sometimes  in  great  abundance  on  youns 
shoots,  and  particularly  numerous  and 
highly  developed  upon  the  petioles  and  the 
backs  of  the  leaves  of  fans. 

Ramentaoeons (ram-en-tifshusX a.  Inbot 
covered  with  ramenta. 

RameoUB  (ri'md-usX  a.  [L.  ramue,  a 
branch.]  In  bot  belonging  to  a  branch; 
growing  on  or  shooting  from  a  branch;  ra- 
meal;  as.  rameoue  leaves. 

Ramequin  (ram'd-klnX  n.    See  Ramekin. 

RamfteHad  (nm-fmd),  a.  Fatigued;  ex- 
hausted. [Scotch.]  The  word  was  humor- 
ously borrowed  from  Bums  by  Cow]>er. 

I  lent  him  (Bums)  to  a  very  sensible  neighbour  of 
mine;  but  his  uncouth  dialect  spoiled  all:  and.  before 
be  had  half  read  him  through,  he  was  quite  ram- 
fetMltd.  Owptr. 

RamcimalUKfll  (ram-gun'sho^X  <>•  Rough; 
rugged.    Bwm».    [Scotch.] 

Ram-head  (ramOiedX  n.  L  An  iron  lever 
for  raising  up  great  stones.— 8.  Naui.  an  old 
term  for  a  halliard  block.— &t  A  cuckold. 

To  be  called  ram-tuad  b  a  title -of  honour,  and  a 
name  proper  to  all  men.  y«hn  Tayior. 

RamlfloatiOll  (raml-fl-ka^shonX  ^  [Fr. 
ramiAoation.  See  Ramift.]  1.  The  act  of 
ramiiying;  the  process  of  branching  or  shoot- 
ing branches  from  a  stem. — 8.  A  small  branch 
or  offshoot  proceeding  from  a  main  stock  or 
channel;  a  subordinate  branch;  as,  the  ram- 
ifiMtimu  of  an  artery. 

Infinite  vascular  ram\ficatioMs^  .  .  .  revealed  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope. 

/r.  T^yUr. 

8.  A  division  or  subdivision  in  a  clasaiflca- 
tion,  the  exposition  of  a  subject  or  the  like. 
'To  follow  out  that  truth  in  all  its  raimifi- 
eatione.'  Buckle.— A.  In  bot  the  manner  in 
which  a  tree  produces  its  branches  or  bou^is. 
5.  The  production  of  figures  resembling 
branches. 

Ramlftom  (ram^-formX  a-  [L  ramue,  a 
branch,  and  forma,  form.]  In  bot  reaem- 
Minff  a  branch.    Henelow. 

Rumiy  (raml-fi).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  rami^d; 
MW.  romifving.  (Fr.  rami^~  -L  ramue,  a 
branch,  and  facio.  to  make.  ]  To  divide  into 
branches  or  parts. 


Whoever  considers  the  few  radical  positiona 
the  Scriptures  afforded  him  will  wonder  by 
energetic  operations  lie  expanded  them  to  such 
extent,  and  ram{/!ed  them  to  so  much  variety. 

Ramlfir  (raml-flX  ^'i-  i-  To  snoot  into 
branches,  as  the  stem  of  a  plant 

When  they  (asparagus  plants)  are  older.and  begta 
to  ramify,  ^^  *<»*  uiis  quality.  Ar^tUMmtt. 

8.  To  be  divided  or  subdivided;  to  braa^ 
out.  as  a  main  subject  or  scheme. 

HmniHA  (rit-mfi-lyrX  n.  A  name  ^v«i  to 
various  articles  or  modes  of  dress  tn  com- 
memoration of  Uie  battle  of  BamiSUiee,  as 
(a)a  cocked  hat  worn  in  tiie  time  oi  George 
I;  (&)  a  wig  worn  aa  lato  as  the  time  of 
George  III.;  (e)  a  long,  gradually  diminish- 
ing plait  to  the  wig,  with  a  great  bow  at  the 
top  and  a  smaller  <Mie  at  the  bottom. 

RamtparOPB  (rft-mip'a-ntsX  a.  [L  rmmme, 
a  branch,  and  pa/rio,  to  brliag  fbrth.]  Pru- 
ducing  branches. 

Ramist  (r&inistX  n.  A  follower  or  diselple 
of  Pierre  La  Bamie,  better  known  as  Ramus, 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  phOoBophy  at 
Paris  in  the  reign  of  Henrr  IL  He  tangfat 
a  ^rstem  of  logic  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Aristotelian  party,  and  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  uxteentii  oentuiy  a  vehement 
oonteat  waa  maintained  between  their  re- 
spective adhwenta  in  France.  Germany,  and 
other  parte  of  Eun^pe. 

itawiHwA  (ramllnX  n.  In  tMpAfwOdiimff,  a 
small  rope  or  line  used  for  aettins  the  frames 
fair,  for  assisting  in  forming  the  sheer  of 
the  ship,  or  for  umHar  purpoaes. 

RammeltCram'elVn.  Refuse  matter.  'Rob- 
bish,  rammel,  and  broken  stenes.*  HcUand. 

HamvwAv  (ram'^rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  rams  or  drives;  spedflcallv,  (a)  an 
instrument  for  driving  anything  with  foree; 
as,  a  rammer  for  driving  stones  or  pUes.  or 
for  beating  the  earth  to  more  solidi^.  (ft)  A 
gun-stick;  a  ramrod;  a  rod  for  forcing  down 
the  diarse  of  a  gun. 

Ift^wtniah  (ram'ishX  a.  [From  rav^,  a  male 
sheep ;  comp.  also  Dan.  ram.  rank,  strcmg- 
scented;  IceL  ramr,  strong,  oltter.]  Ram- 
like; hence,  lascivious;  rank;  strong-scoited. 

Savonarola  discommends  goat's  flesh :  and  ao  doth 
Bruerinus,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  ramtmish: 
and  therefore  snpposcth  it  wUI  breed  rank  and  fifeby 
substance. 


RammlBlmaas  (ramlsh-neaX  n.   The  state 
or  quality  of  being  rammish, 
itavnmy  (nunlX  <>•    ^^^  *  "uu;  nunmish- 

Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton,  but  without  qor»- 
tion  he  means  the  nunu^  mutton  which  is  in  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor.  Buft»n. 

Ramollnifwnfift  (ram-o-les'ensX  n.  [From 
Fr.  ramoUir,  to  make  soft  or  softer— L.  rt, 
again, ad,to, and  mottio.  to  soften.]  A  soft- 
ening or  mollifying. 

RaiiiftlHiiiiflinfiTit  (ra-mo-lla'taBotiX  ft  [Fr. 
See  above.]  In  wUhoL  a  morbid  condition 
of  a  part  of  the  body,  such  as  the  brain,  in 
which  it  becomes  softened. 

Ramoon  (r»-mOnO.  n.  Trophie  amerieanm, 
a  small  milky  drupaceous  tree  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  which  are 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Ramoaa.  RamooB  (ri'mda.  r&'musX  a.  [L. 
ramoeut,  from  ramus,  a  branch.  ]  L  Branchy: 
ramifving:  having  divisions  resembling 
branches:  full  of  branches.  '  A  ramows  efflor- 
escence.' Woodward.— '2.  In  bot  branched, 
as  a  stem  or  root;  having  lateral  divisions. 

Ramp  (rampX  «.!  [Fr.  ramper,  to  creep, 
formerly  to  climb;  It  nimpar*,  to  clamber, 
to  creep,  rompo.  a  paw;  from  the  German : 
comp.  Bav.  ramnfen^  to  snatch,  a  nssaHred 
form  corresponding  to  L.G.  raj^i>en,  8w 
rappa,  to  snatch.]  1.  To  climb,  as  a  plant ; 
to  creep  up. 

Furnished  with  daspers  and  tendrils,  they  (plaats) 
catch  hold  of  them,  and  so  rmmfiMg  upon  trees,  they 
mount  up  to  a  great  height.  Jtay. 

S.  To  rear  on  the  hind-legs;  to  aasnme  a 
rampant  attitude.  'A  couching  lion  and  a 
rafNfnn^  cat'   Skak.    See  Rampaht. 

A  Uon  ramfs  at  the  top. 

He  b  daspt  by  a  passion-Aower.      Tmi^jftmi. 

S.  To  spring  or  move  with  violence;  to  leap 
or  bound  wildlv  or  extravagantly ;  to  ragf 
'  A  ramping  and  a  roaring  uon.     Conwiou 
Prayer, 

He  rmmft  upon  him  with  his  ravenous  pawes. 

4.  To  gambol;  to  spring;  to  bound;  to  sport; 
to  plsy;  to  romp. 

They  dance  in  a  round,  cutting  capers  and  ramfi**f 

Swift. 

Ramp  (rampX  n,    (Partly  from  the  verb. 

partly  from  FT.  rampt,  a  slope,  an  acclivity. 


Fate,  f&r,  fst  f»ll;       m«.  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n4te,  not  mOve;     t&be,  tub,  b«U;     oil.  pound;       ti,  Sc  abune;      y.  So.  f«y> 


RAMPACIOUS 


RAKUSCULB 


hlgbMUid  Ic 

or  qnartar  pua.— 

b«t.   aimitu. 

XUUMLBiOal  (nni'pi'^     .. 
liTBlj;  lilsh-wrltwii  balitumu. 

BunpafS,  BunpuiS*  (nnfM,  imiarvtJX 

v  i.     [Scotch  ud  pRxrlodal  JBgllth.    B« 

KAap.]    1.  To  nniv  or  p>ii«  aboat  wllh 

uacMtnliMd  qibila.— 1  To  nca  md  (tORni 

to  pranee  Bbont  wttta  I1117, 
B«BVU*(TMn'[itl>,n.    A  (UM  ol  pudim 

or  uidWDMiit:  ffoMM  eondDCti  m.  to  be 

oattfnmragt.    IXcktnt. 
y*«*r*"'*"*  (nm-HlH-Mi),  n.    A  t«im  at 

loir  abDM,  ^ipUdt  to  ■  nun  or  ■  vomuL 

WrlttM  *l*o  AuvaUian. 

Awmf,  rov  vcuUIdii.  Toa 'W'">ffMwTp  r^hi  fiiftlluiuL 
ButipuU7(run'pui-El)L  n.  [Fromranuutif.] 

Ttia  >Uts  or  qiuUtr  of  baloa  nrnpuit :  «i- 
irsTiilanca;  aiubcnnuj  utTavm- 


^ril 


■.i]    LI 


■^hlibe 

(ram'iantXa,  [Tr.  ntuBitl,  ppr. 
■.tadambsr.tixirMp.  bm  Kamp. 


Ktmrlli:  exnbnuit;  ti, 
fiiatordHHi.— S.  OrwlM 


tratfTCb  innUnt;  pnc 
«■(  no*.  —  &  I>Ditfnl: 
(Sira.J-4.  In  Ur. 


ure.J— 4,  In  k«r,  aUiMUiia  nprteht  opon 
hind-tan  donpaitT  on  ona  ftiaq  aa  if  at- 
klng:  add  ol  a  bealt  of  prsr.  al  tiM  Uon. 
"(ten  fioia  wUtnt,  In  (ba  pottnra  at 
tging  forward 

I  liOB  rwml^Ml  Ihlku  Ida  tiriKlMl  BUb 

«i)niit  gardant,  aanw  aa  rantnnl,  bnt 
tna  animal  looking  (nll-laced.— JIohi' 


iT^higbort  .,  ...    .  . 

ntjnnj  nnonlwtt,  when  tho  ■"!"*■>  In 
pant  poaltloa  looka  behind  —Bamiiaat 
t,  mid  ot 


pant  wintmj 

waji  In  ■aitlni  or  tliat  tiwT  an  rampaol 

bM  to  faoe.^AampaM  mrih,  in  arch,  al 


arch  vhoaa  abatnu 
«■  th*  uuM  leveL 
FfP*""!'  (ram'pant-IO,  "dv.    In  a  lam- 

-SwnpftTt  (rim'pirtX  n.  IFr.  r.mpar(,  a 
lampart.  tmm  rmparn'.  to  lortiir  a  place— 
n.  agwLa.  am  lor  L.  <n.  In,  and  partr.  to 
ittmi,trmaL.paTan.to  prepare;  «nnp. 
It  riwaiv,  to  repair,  protect,  defend, 
from  L  nponv*.  to  natore,  npalr,  raoew. 
The  I  la  an  exerMoeoo*  in  the  mid,  irhfch 
wu  vilttaD  rtmpar  la  old  French,  m  n 
flnd  In  lilie  manner  ramnin,  rumpItT  In 
old  wiitwt.]  L  That  wGlBh  fortlflai  and 
dafenda  from  aaaanlt ;  that  which  aeoiirea 

aler*^  or  moond  al  earth  round  t.  pUc*. 
suable  of  reditlnc  cannon  aliot.  and  on 
whiohtbeparaprt  to  railed.  Hm  rampart 
ii  built  of  the  earth  tateu  out  of  the  dftch. 
thoojAr- 


iiiuBrt  gun,  a  laqta  plaoe  of  artltlor 
]  laroMon  a  rampart  and  not  for  Held 

Bl^pZrt  (nm'ptrtX  *.t    To  tortUr  with 


a  crooked  beak.  ]  Itie  Ima  toncant.  a  aenu 
of  icatuarial  blrda,  and  type  of  the  fimllj 
KampltaitldB.  Tlie;  an  dlMiujpililied  bj 
their  anormona  beak.  In  tome  nedet  more 
than  half  ai  lone  ■■  the  whole  todj.  The 
bird!  do  not  appear  to  b*  Incommoded  by 
the  ^iparentlr  onwleldf  liu  of  the  power- 
tul  beak.  In  &  nie  of  which  they  an  rtrr 
eiperl  ItlioeUalarlaatnictara.aadinacb 
lufatcr  than  would  ba  luppoaed.  Their 
imunage  la  brilliant  the  Knand  colour  be- 
ing nuaUjF  black,  white  the  throat.  brMtt. 
and  iwnp  li  often  adorned  with  white.  tcI- 
low,  and  nd  Thej  an  natlTei  ol  tn^cal 
America,  UvIdi  chlell;  In  email  oompanle* 

delight  euHKlallyiB  eggi  and  jouas  Mrdi. 
tainpluini7Iiall1w(raai'IA-rtitfkai)tn.  [Or. 
rkamphtt,  crooked,  and  ThmtXai,  a  mouLJ 
A  oeniu  of  axttoct  icptile*  placed  br  palMon- 
toTogiBta  in  (he  order  Pieroaaana,  along 
with  lh«  ptcrodaetfU,  Ac    Tbtae  nptllei 

1  .—.I.   .V.  . — .  portion  of  each 

toedlnmalniot 


Bain^ortumchni  occnr  In  meaoiolo  rocki 
onlr,fraiBihe  lower  llaa  to  the  middle  chalk 
Induilie. 

BUtplWt  (ram'pir),  n.  A  rampart  Peg 
n«mp*an  (nun'pl-on),  n,  [A  naiaUied  (01 
from  L  rapuiH.  a  toinlp.  rue.  throa 
aome  Romance  form,  bnt  ita  pedigree  lir 
clear:  oomp^  howenr.  Fr.  m^swa.  It  na 
saiuata,)  A  ntant  of  tlie  genua  Campaoi 
<C.  Jbuwumriu),  nat  order  CMnpannlaoi 
01  bel|worti,  Indiganoaa  Is  Britain,  aa  w 
aa  to  Tiilou  puta  of  the  eontlnent 


Ian)  and  iplked  ramplon  {P.  tjifeaHwi)  an 
alto  IMtlili  plants  the  roota  and  TOivag 
ihoota  of  which  an  occailonallj  Deed  aa  an 
article  of  food.  Sea  FMinniU. 
BunplT«l  (ram'plr}.  n.  [An  older  and.  ai 
wanting  the  I.  more  oonact  form  o<  rant- 
fart    Bee  RaiipUT,]    A  rampart 


-ss; 


Hamplor,  P'^r'"  (rami/Ui).  a.  Boring; 

nnaeltled    GaU.    [Scotch.] 
B4mrod  (rani'nid).  n.     A  rod  for  ramming 

dawn  the  charge  ol  a  gun,  plilol,  or  other 

BMn-aasnl  (rani'ia-gnl), ».  An  Indiu  »•- 
rletr  of  goat  remarkable  for  being  deatltnle 
of  a  bottd,  ud  for  the  large  dewlap  which 
decoratei  the  throat  of  Ul*  BUle,  Ita  can 
are  Terr  tbort,  ud  Iti  hair  la  white,  mingled 
with  reddlih-brown. 

BunillUkla  (ram'tbak-1).  a.  Looee;  dla- 
Jolnted;  In  a  crair  itale.  ^Aaqoeeied  houae 
with  a  ramihoct-fe  bowed  front'  iHatou. 
iProTlncial  EngUib  and  Scotch.] 


«kl«  (nun'thak-l),  )L    Alhongbt- 

wv  tvuow.    [Scotch.  ] 

Cln  nn  chllld  >^l  >ll««l  m  llcka  Kuwna. 

itBfH all ■/*>!■  (ram'fthak-l^  v.t  To  learch; 
to  mmmage;  to  ruuck.  Haaiwia.  (Pro- 
vindal  Sngliih.] 

Bam'n-honiframiliorn).  ti.  1.  A  popular 
name  for  the  foiail  ibelli  prDperlr  called 
Animmaa.—i  In/nrtiaemiclrcularwork 
In  the  ditch  of  a  lortlfled  place,  and  ■weep- 
ing the  ditch,  being  Itaalf  commanded  b;  the 

Hjiti.Mti  (nm'ikfn),  n.  [Probably  k  cor 
raptlon  of  ramcHn.]  A  apeclei  of  cake 
made  of  dongh  and  gisted  cheeie.  Galled 
alu  S^ftm  Cate.  becanae  It  li  lald  to  bare 


'1  la  a  donb 


Bw,  r 


i-Salon,  pL  hranuon,  with 
I  added.]  .IUi<im  umnum.  a  apeclei  at 
garlic  loond  wild  In  muy  parte  of  Britain, 
and  lonnerlj  cnltivated  In  gardeni,  though 
Ite  uae  li  now  npeneded  by  AUivm  joR' 
eun.  which  Ii  the  gaille  noV  In  cnltlTaUon. 
[The  ttngnUr  ramiDn  !•  alio  uied,  ai  alao 

Run-fltMn  (ram'atem).  a.  [Prom  rotn,  to 
puih.  to  thnul^  ud  itain.  root  of  rbiiAp. 
itumble.']  Forward;  thoDghtteaa.  "tfia 
halmm-toalram,  ram-riam  bo ja. '  Bumt. 
[Scotch,] 


n'itam),  odi.    Pr«clp[l«t«Iy; 


BamUl  (nmtll}.  n-  The  Indian  nam*  of  th* 
•eed  of  a  ipeclei  of  QulutlB  (0.  oUi/Ta), 
natorder  Conipoaltte,(Bb4iderHsllanthMt, 


The  name  Bamtilla  haa  b— 
ginn  to  the  genua  Ouliotla. 
Buntl]la(raro-tl|-I*>.n.     see 


InaX  a.  In  fret  haTtng  many  nnatl  brancbea 
BMmu  (ri'mutX  n.  [i. ,  a  braucb  of  a  tree.  1 
1.  In  anot  a  branch  of  an  artery,  vein,  or 


RAM 
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at  also  from  the  names  of  animals,  the 
▼erbs  to  crane,  to  dog.  ]  1.  To  strike  vriih 
a  ram;  to  drive  a  ram  or  similar  object 
against:  to  batter;  as,  the  two  vessels  tried 
to  ram  each  other.— 2.  To  force  in;  to  drive 
down  or  together;  as,  to  ram  down  a  cart- 
ridge; to  ram  pilra  into  the  earth.— 8.  To 
ItU  or  compact  by  pounding  or  driving. 

Aditch  .  .  .  was  filled  with  some  sound  materials, 
and  rmmmed  to  make  the  foundation  solid. 

jtrhtikHoi, 

4.  To  stuff;  to  cram. 

By  the  Lord,  a  buck>basketl  rammed  me  In  with 
foul  shifts  and  sntocks.  socks,  foul  stoddngs,  srreasy 


napkins. 


irreas 

Bam  (ram),  v.i.  To  use  a  battering-ram  or 
similar  object 

Finding  that  he  could  do  no  j:ood  by  rammitt^ 
«lth  logs  of  timber,  he  set  one  oithe  gaties  on  fire. 

BtlCOH. 

Bam  (ramX  a.  Strong-scented;  stinking; 
rammish :  as.  ram  as  a  fox.    Latham. 

Bama(rii'ma),n.  In  ITtnd.  mytA.  the  name 
common  to  three  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
They  are  all  of  surpassing  beauty.  One 
corresponds  somewhat  to  the  classical 
Bacchus,  another  to  Mars,  and  the  third 
is  Vishnu  in  his  sixth  incarnation. 

Bamartan,  BamadhaTi  (rn' mil- dan),  tk 
[Ar.,  the  hot  month,  from  ramida,  ramiza, 
to  be  hoi]  1.  The  ninth  month  of  the 
Mohammedan  year.  As  the  Mohammedans 
reckon  by  lunar  time,  it  begins  each  year 
eleven  days  earlier  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  so  that  in  thirty-three  years  it  occurs 
successively  in  all  the  seasons.— 2.  The 
great  annual  Mohammedan  fast,  kept 
throughout  the  entire  month,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  Written  also  Bhamamn  and 
RamadzaiL 

Bama«et  (ram'fiJX  n.  [Fr.,  from  a  hypo- 
thetical L.L.  noun  ram<Uicum,  from  L.  ra- 
miw,  a  branch.]  1.  Branchesof  trees.— 2.  The 
warbling  of  birds  among  branches. 

When  unmelodious  winds  but  made  thee  more. 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramagt  did  bestow. 

DmmmOHd. 

S.  A  branch  of  a  pedigree;  lineage;  kindred. 
CcHgrave. 

Bamaget  (ram'U),  a.  l.  Having  left  the 
nest  and  begun  to  sit  upon  the  branches: 
said  of  young  hawks.  'A  brancher,  a  ram- 
age  hawke.'    Co^jrave. 

Nor  must  you  expect  flrora  high  antlqidty  the  dis- 
tinctions of  cyess  and  re  jwuvvbawks.  SurT.Br9t»H€. 

•2.  W&d;  untamed;  orisinally  applied  to 
hawln.  '  The  falcon  wmch  fleeth  rama^* 
Ocwer. 

Bamago  t  (ramlj),  n.    Same  as  Rummage. 

Bama<l<mit(ra-m&'insX  a.  [See  above.] 
Belonging  to  the  branches;  flying  among 
the  bonms ;  hence,  not  tame ;  wild. 

Bamal  (r&'malX  a.  [L.  ramue,  a  branch.  ] 
In  6ot.  of  or  belonging  to  a  branch ;  grow- 
ing or  originating  on  a  branch;  rameous. 

BamlMUle  (nun^i^LdX  n.  [O.Fr.]  ^aut.  the 
elevated  platform  built  across  the  prow  of 
a  galley  for  boarding,  &c. 

BainbCA  (ram'bd).  n.  The  Malayan  name 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Fierardia  duleit,  nat 
order  BuphorbiaoesB,  a  tree  common  in  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca. 

Bamberget  (ram'b^rJX  n.  [Fr.,  rame,  an 
oar,  tma  barge.}  A  long,  narrow  form  of 
war-ship,  swnt  and  easily  managed. 

By  rirtue  thereof,  through  the  retention  of  some 
aerial  gusts,  are  the  huge  rtmtberges,  mighty  ral- 
I,  «c.,  launched  from  their  stations.         Ogeli. 


ttoos. 


FamMlf  (ram'blX  v.i  pret  A  pp.  rambled; 
ppr.  rambling^  [A  aim.  and  freq.  from 
roam;  the  6  nas  crept  in,  as  in  grumble, 
nimble,  number,  Ac.  ]  1.  To  rove ;  to 
wander;  to  walk,  ride,  or  saO  from  place 
to  place  without  any  determinate  object 
in  view,  or  to  visit  many  places ;  to  rove 
carolessly  or  irresnlarly;  as,  to  ramble  about 
the  city ;  to  ramble  over  the  country. 

Never  ask  leave  togo  abroad,for  you  will  be  thought 
an  fcilc  rumbKng  fellow.  S^fifi. 

2.  To  think  or  talk  in  an  incoherent  manner ; 
as,  to  ramble  in  thought  or  speech.— S.  To 
move  without  certain  direction;  to  grow  or 
expand  without  constraini 

O'er  his  ample  sides  the  ramUimg  van.y% 


Luxuriant  snoot 


^%#MUtfM. 


Stv.  To  rove,  roam,  wander.  range»  stroll. 
BamUeCram'blX  n.    A  roving ;  a  wandering ; 
agoingor  moving  from  place  to  place  without 
any  determinate  business  or  object ;  an  ir- 
regular excursion. 

Coming  home  after  a  short  Christmas  mmHe,  I 
found  a  letter  upon  my  table.  5-un/t, 

In  the  middle  of  a  brook,  whose  silver  rambU 
Down  twenty  little  falls  through  reeds  and  bramble. 
Tracing  along,  it  brought  me  to  a  cave.        Keats. 


BamblAT  (ram'bldrX  n.    One  who  rambles; 

a  rover;  awanderor. 
BamWIIIg  (  ram '  bllng ).  p.  and  a.   Boving ; 

wandering;  moving  or  going  irregularly; 

strag^ne;  without  method ;  irregular;  as, 

a  rambltng  story.     'A  rambUng  letter.' 

Diekene, 

Within,  as  without,  it  (the  house)  was  antique, 
ramMH£,  incommodious.  Cfutrltttt  Bronte, 

BamWing  (ram'bling),  n.  A  roving,  Ir- 
regular excursion.  'Oft  in  ramblinge  in 
the  wold.'    Tennyeon. 

Bambllngly  (  ram'bling-li  X  adv.  In  a  ram- 
bling manner. 

Bambootan,  Bamlmtan  (ram-b<rtan),  n. 
[Malay  rambut,  hair,  in  allusion  to  the 
villose  covering  of  the  fhxii]  The  fruit  of 
a  tree  of  the  genua  Nephelium  (if.  lappa- 
eeum),  nat  order  Sapindaoeas,  much  prized 
in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  em,  and  of  a  red 
colour.  It  is  said  to  be  rl^  and  of  a  pleas- 
ant acid. 

BambooM^t  Bamlraset  (nunl)Oz).  n.  [The 
last  qrllable  is  apparently  booie,  to  drink, 
but  the  whole  may  be  a  men  fanciful  coin- 
age. ]  A  drink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  and 
sum  in  winter,  or  of  wine,  mUk,  sugar, 
and  rose-water  in  summer.    Blount 

BamlrastlOUB  (nun-bus'tyus).  a.  Boister- 
ous; caraless  of  the  comfort  of  others ;  vio- 
lent; arrogant;  rumbustious.  [Colloq.] 

And  as  for  that  black-whiskered  alligator  .  .  . 
let  me  first  get  out  of  those  rambitsti»us,  unchristian 
filbert-shaped  claws  of  his.  L»rd  LjrttoM. 

Bamaal  (r&'hie-alX  a.    See  Bambous. 
Bamean  (r&'md-anX  n.    A  ramist    See 

BAJCI8T. 

Bamed  (nundX  a.  Applied  to  a  vessel  on 
the  stocks  when  all  the  frames  ara  set  upon 
the  keel,  the  stem  and  stem  post  put  up, 
and  the  whole  adjusted  by  the  ram-line. 

Bamee  (ra-mfi").  n.    [Malay.]   See  Boeh- 

MERIA. 

HaiwAViT^  (ram'd-Mn),  n.  [Yr.  ramequin, 
from  O.D.  rammeken,  toasted  bread.]  In 
cookery,  a  small  slice  of  bread  covered  with 
a  farce  of  cheese  and  eggs.  Written  also 
Ramequin. 

Bament  (ram'ent),  n.  [L.  ramentum,  a 
chip,  shaving,  scale,  from  rado,  to  scrape.] 
l.t  A  scraping;  shaving.— 2.  pLla  bot  n- 
menta  (which  see). 

Bamenta(ra-men'taXn.p2.  [See  above.]  In 
boL  thin  brown  foliaceous  scales,  appearing 
sometimes  in  great  abunduice  on  young 
shoots,  and  particularly  numerous  and 
highly  developed  upon  the  petioles  and  the 
backs  of  the  leaves  of  ferns. 

Bamentaceous  (ram-en-ti'shusX  a.  In  bot 
covered  with  ramenta. 

BamaoiU  (r&'md-usX  a.  [L.  ramus,  a 
branch.]  In  bot  belonging  to  a  branch; 
growing  on  or  shooting  trom  a  branch ;  ra- 
meal;  as.  rameoua  leaves. 

Bamequm  (nun'e-kini  n.    See  Bambkih. 

Bamftieiled  (ram-fSzldX  a.  Fatigued;  ex- 
hausted. [Scotch.]  The  word  was  humor- 
ously borrowed  from  Bums  by  Ck>wper. 

I  lent  him  (Boms)  to  a  rtky  sensible  neighbour  of 
mine;  but  his  uncouth  dialect  spoiled  all:  and,  before 
he  had  half  read  him  through,  he  was  quite  ram- 
feetUd.  C0Wfer. 

BamgnnBhodi  (ram-gun'sho6hX  o.  Bough; 
rugged.    Buma.    [Scotch.] 

Bam-head  (ram'hedX  n.  t  An  iron  lever 
for  raising  up  great  stones.— 2.  Naut.  an  old 
term  for  a  halliard  block.'— 8.  t  A  cuckold. 

To  be  called  ram-Mead  b  a  title  of  honour,  and  a 
name  proper  to  all  men.  y0hH  Taylor. 

Bamifloatlon  (rama-fl-ka"shonX  n.  [Fr. 
ramxAoatian.  See  BAMirr.]  1.  The  act  of 
ramifying;  the  process  of  branching  or  shoot- 
ing branches  from  a  stem. — ^2.  A  small  branch 
or  offshoot  proceeding  from  a  main  stock  or 
channel;  a  subordinate  branch;  as,  the  ram- 
i^iaatixme  of  an  artery. 

Inilnke  vascular  ramificaticns,  .  .  .  revealed  only 
by  the  aJd  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope. 

/x.  Ta^Ur. 

8.  A  division  or  subdivision  in  a  olassiflca- 
tion,  the  exposition  of  a  subject,  or  the  like. 
*To  follow  out  that  trath  in  all  ita  ran^- 
eationt.*  Buekle.—A.  In  bot  the  manner  in 
which  atree  produces  its  branchesor  boughs. 
5.  The  production  of  figures  resembUng 
branches. 

BamlfSorm  (ram^-formX  a.  [L.  itnmit,  a 
branch,  and  forma,  form.]  In  bot  resem- 
bling a  branch.    Henelow. 

Banufy  (rarol-fl).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  rambled: 
ppr.  ramifving.  [Fr.  rami/ler--L.  ramtte,  a 
branch,  and /«mo,  to  make.]  To  divide  into 
branches  or  parts. 


? 


Whoever  considers  tiie  few  radical  pontiens 
the  Scriptures  afforded  him  wld  wonder  by 
energetic  operations  lie  expanded  them  to  such  mn 
extent,  and  rum(/!ed  them  to  so  much  variety. 

Bamlfy  (raml-flX  vi    1.  To  snoot  into 
branches,  as  the  stem  of  a  plant 

When  diey  (asparagus  plants)  are  older.aod  begin 
to  ram^,  they  loae  oiis  quality.  Artuthmct. 

2.  To  be  divided  or  subdivided;  to  branch 
out,  as  a  main  subject  or  scheme. 

Bamllle  (m-mfi-lye'X  *^  A  name  given  to 
various  articles  or  modes  of  dress  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  JtomilU^.  as 
a)a  cocked  hat  worn  in  the  time  of  Oeo«K<^ 
[. ;  (6)  a  wig  worn  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Georse  III.;  (e)  a  long,  gradually  diminish* 
ing  plait  to  the  wig,  with  a  great  bowat  tb« 
top  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  bottom. 

Baitllparonfl  (ri-mip'a-nisX  o.  [L.  muMis. 
a  branch,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.]  Frt>- 
ducing  branches. 

Bamlst  (ri'miatX  ^  A  follower  or  disciple 
of  Piem  La  RaxtUe,  better  known  as  Bamna» 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  phOoaophy  at 
Paris  in  the  reign  of  Henrr  IL  He  tao^t 
a  system  of  logic  opposed  to  that  of  we 
Aristotelian  pwrty,  and  during  the  Utter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  ooitury  a  vehonent 
contest  was  maintained  between  their  re- 
spective adherents  in  France,  Germany,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

Bamllllft  (ramOInX  ^  In  sMp-ftikMtii^,  a 
small  rope  or  line  used  for  settinf  the  frames 
fair,  for  assisting  in  forming  the  shew  of 
the  ship,  or  for  similar  purposes. 

BammeIt(ram'elXn.  Befnse  matter.  'Bob- 
bish, ramsmel,  and  broken  stones.*  HoOand. 

n^mrnmr  (ninftr),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  rams  or  drives;  speciiicallv,  (a)  an 


instrament  for  driving  anything  intL.  .^««. 
M,  a  rammer  for  driving  stones  or  pUes,  or 
for  beating  the  earth  to  mora  solidi^.  ^)A 
gun-stick;  a  ramrod;  a  rod  for  forcing  down 
the  charge  of  a  gun. 

itAtvivwiah  (ram'ishX  a.  [From  ram,  a  male 
sheep;  comp.  also  Dan.  ram.  rank,  strong- 
scented;  Icel  ramr,  strong,  bitter.]  Bam- 
like;  hence,  lascivious;  rank;  strong-sc^ited. 

Savonarola  discommends  goat's  flesh :  and  so  doth 
Bruerinus.  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammdsM : 
and  therefore  supposeth  it  wlM  breed  rank  and  tUttf 
substance.  Bmrtrm. 

Bammlflhneu  (ramlsh-nesX  n.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  rammish, 
Bammy  (ramIX  <>.    like  a  ram;  rammish. 

Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton,  but  without  qoev- 
tion  he  means  the  ratmtt^  mutton  which  is  fai  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor.  Strtvm. 

Bamonftiioenoe  (ram-o-les'ensX  n.  [Ftom 
fV.  ramollir,  to  make  soft  or  softer— L.  re. 
again,  od,  to.  and  moUio,  to  aoften.]  A  soft- 
ening or  mollifying. 

BamoUlBsemeiit  (ra-mo-Us'toofkX  n.  [  Fr. 
See  above.]  In  oathoL  a  morbid  condition 
of  a  part  of  the  body,  such  as  the  brain,  in 
which  it  becomes  softened. 

Bamoon  (ra-mOnO.  n.  Trophie  am^rieana^ 
a  small  milky  drupaceous  tree  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  which  are 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Bamoae,  BamooB  (r&'mfia.  r&'musX  a.  [L. 
ramoeue,  from  ramue,  a  branch.  ]  1.  Branchy: 
ramifying;  having  divisions  resembling 
branches;  full  of  branches.  'A  ramovs  efflor- 
escence.' IToodisanC.— 2.  In  bot  branched. 
as  a  stem  or  root;  having  lateral  divisions. 

Bamp  (rampX  v.i.  (Fr.  itimper,  to  creep, 
formerly  to  climb;  It  rampare,  to  clamber, 
to  creep,  rampa,  a  paw;  from  the  German ; 
oomp.  Bav.  rampfen,  to  snatch,  a  nasalited 
form  oorreqK>ndtng  to  L.G.  rappen,  8w 
rappa,  to  snatch.]  1.  To  climb,  as  a  plant ; 
to  creep  up. 

Furnished  with  claspers  and  tendrils,  they  (plants) 
catch  hold  of  them,  and  so  rwiw/M^upida  trees,  they 
mount  up  to  a  great  he^ht  Xay. 

2.  To  rear  on  the  hind-legs;  to  assume  a 
rampant  attitude.  'Acoudiing  Uonanda 
rompwi^cat'    Shak.    SeeBAMPAVT. 

A  lion  ratnfs  at  the  top. 

He  is  daspt  by  a  passion^iower.      Tem^fMrn. 

S.  To  spring  or  move  with  violence;  to  leap 
or  bound  wlldlv  or  extravasantly ;  to  rage 
*A  ramping  and  a  roaring  Uon.     Commotk^ 
Prayer. 

He  rmm^  upon  him  with  his  ravenous  pawcs. 

4.  To  gambol;  to  spring;  to  bound;  to  sport; 
to  play;  to  romp. 

They  dance  in  a  round,  cutting  capers  and  ramf^ng 

Swifi. 
Bamp  (rampX  m*    (Partly  from  the  verb, 
partly  from  Fr.  rampe,  a  slope,  an  acclivity. 


Fate,  fllr,  fat^  full;       md.  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  mihre;     tQbe,  tub,  b«ll;     oil,  pound;       tt,  Sc  abtme;      J^.  So.  Uy, 


RAHUBCDLS 


11  A mmptDg womui  ■  htrlDL     'A  linir 
bouncing  rainpa.'    O.  Baney. 

1.  Tba  tiOu  ol  ■  lortlfleulen  whkh  i 


hlgbar  wd  lav«r  pvu  ola  nlUDf  lit « lult 
or  qiurtar  pK«.— a.t  A  hl^wkfiiuD;  m  rob- 
b«r.     BamtilL 

'  rai  ( nm-pl'aliiuX  a.     lUmpant ; 


"'[SoSoh^lF 


'&«: 


lining*  and  ilanni 

lu  pnnoa  aboat  with  IniT- 
B«nDM»(nai'plJ>.K.    a iUts ot putf on 

or  uollaiDBiit-.  Tlawot  eondoct;  u,  to  be 

oa  tiM  riai^fagt.  Diattiw 
Binifllltnt  (nm-pilll'U),  n.    A  t«nn  at 

WrltlaoklK^iiVaUlan. 

B>IIipinn7fn'"'r*"  "*}  "  [FromniiMunf.] 
Th<  lUte  or  qulltr  ol  bdng  rampant ;  «- 
G«wlT«  preyiMn«;  aiubcnuiDa;  utrava- 
noea.   'Ilila  baliht  ■    ' 

it(TamlNuitXa.  [Ir. 


Atrtar^an.  - 


t   Orsriaaping  T»- 


_ ,_ I.  Lqitfid-  HlaelDiia    Popt. 

fltiun.)^  In  Aar.  ■landlnB  Dprigtit  apoa 
hit  hlad-lan  (pTopertjr  on  ona  loot)  u  If  at- 
tacklnff-  aald  of  a  bwt  of  pr«j,  ai  the  Uod- 

II  dUlHi  from  KMtnt,  "-  -"■ ' —  ■' 

qnlnsiiig  tonrtrd 


denotea    tlwt 

pant  oontnn 

viji  la  nitlre,  or  that  tbe;  ua  n 

face  lo  face. — Aanpanf  mnK,  In  ai 


..,    .         L.  ift.  In.  and  , 

ditfand,  rrmil..  pann,  to  prepare ;  camp. 
IL  Haw*,  to  repair,  |nol«cC,  defetid. 
from  L  rvyaron.  to  naton,  repair,  renew. 
Ilta  1 1*  an  (nerewanca  In  thgwonl,  wblcli 

And  In  like  manner  nnwixi,  ratnsfir  In 
old  writart)  L  That  wGluli  lortlflet  and 
dafenda  from  aHanlt;  that  wUch  Kcurea 
ial«qr;  atalmrfc;  ■  datenoe;— I  In^fbrt.  an 
aleranon  or  moniid  of  earth  round  a  pUoa. 
suable  of  realtUiu  caoDOD  ihot,  and  on 
wfilob  Uw  parapet  b  railed.  The  rampart 
fi  buUt  of  the  earth  takm  ml  ol  the  ditch. 
thowA  the  lower  part  ol  the  ontar  ilop*  la 
uuaUjr  Donitmcted  of  maaonrj. 

— Aauuun  m".  a  laqca  pleo*  of  artlUerr 
Stiad  lorBMon  a  rampart  aud  set  tor  Aald 

Bl^plrt  (ram-pAttX  •.(.    To  lortUr  with 


-fl^U-d».  tvpj.  A_fara<tr 


tnlcal 
ndthe 

ftu^AJunor(TamWta*X>t.  iHttkamptiai. 


at  •caneorUl  tairdi,  oomprli 
'•-mphartoa.r-' —  ' 

«iogloMa> 


a  croaked  beak.  J  The  tone  toocana.  a  aoibi 
'  loaiuotlBl  blrda,  and  type  of  the  famllj 
-  Idle.  Ther  are  Jlithi(nlihed  by 
mooi  beak.  In  lome  moiai  more 
aa  long  ai  the  whole  bodj.    Tbe 


the  apparently  anwieldj  alia  ot  the  power- 
ful beak.  In  the  Die  ot  whlsh  the;  are  tot 
eiperl  ItiieelliiItrlnitiuenm,tndm(Kh 
llsfatar  than  wonld  be  Hippeaed.  Their 
uiunage  li  brilliant  the  BTonnd  colour  be- 
lB%  mually  black,  while  the  throat,  bceaat, 
and  nunp  u  olteo  adaned  with  white,  nl- 
low,  and  nd.  Thej  an  nattrea  of  Itoincal 
America,  Uvlui  cUeUT  In  nnall  eompanlei 
In  thadeepraRata,anaareonnlT4HDu,but 
delight  euedallr  in  acgi  and  roung  birdk 
Binphornyiidra*  (ran-ie-rlu(1nu),K.  (Q  r 
rAamiitof,  crooked,  and  rhmiiia,  a  moat.] 
A  noniof  txtlact  repUletplaoed  b>  palmti- 
tologllta  In  the  order  PMroaanria,  along 
with  the  pteradactrU  Ac    Tbeae  nplUei 

Eaeed  teeth,  the  front  portloD  of  each 
■elngadenliilona.  The  foaall  rema' 
phoninichiu  occur  in  mnoiolc  . . . 
anlT.bmnihelowerllaa  to  the  middle  chalk 
Incliuin. 

'I  (ram'pir).  n.  A  nunpart.  A^ 
1  (ram^-on).  a.  [A  "■"""■'  form 
L  ropUBt.  a  tnnip,  rua,  tbreugh 
Bomanee  tomi.  bat  (la  pedigree  ii  not 
;  aamp.  howerer,  Fr,  ro^oiioi.  It.  na^ 
'' '    '  ~'"it  ol  Ute  genui  Campanula 


Ian)  and  iplkt 
aleo  Britlih  p 


article  of  food.  8m  PHinVMA. 
Bunplnl  (rara'plr),fL  [Anoldi 
^Mfing  the  t.  mt ■  * 

port    aeeBJHi-i 


I  andjoimg 


Bainplrsl  (nun'plrX 


imol  mm- 
part 

,  ...      _j,  forSjTtlth 
ijitrad  gatea.'    Sutk. 


A  gay.  ro^ng,  o 


BAmplor,  y-^rJT  (ramp'UrL  a. 

onKltleiL    BaiC    [Scotch.] 
Samiod  (ram'Tod).  n.    a  rod  tor 

down  the  charge  ot  a  gun,  pUlol, 

DtBaim:  a  rammer. 


with 


-.  „ ,  remarkable  for  being  deitl 

beard,  and  lor  the  large  dewlap  wl 
the  throat  of  the  nwle.     lu 


with  reddlih-br 

Jointed;  InacruriCi 
with  a  ramiAocKe  b 


llnim'ihal 

ipmcIiUUliarlilia-M 


Athoughl. 


leiie  properlr  call 
.  a  lemlclrcular  wc 


kin  (r 


m'lkfn  ),  n.  [ProbiblT  a  cor 
ineKn.)  A  ipeclea  of  cake 
niaao  m  uDURh  and  grated  cheeie.  Called 
alio  S^fbm  Cake,  became  It  la  eald  to  hare 
been  f nvenled  at  Croiteth  Hall,  the  leat  of 
LordS^on. 
RMMona  (ram'ioni).  n.    [A.  Sai.  Aranua, 

Bw.  niN,  ramiont.  Atmnnu  u'a  donble 
plural  tram  AnaloSuoD,  pL  AramaoB,  with 
I  added.]  AUx'tm  iimnuin,  ■  uHilei  ot 
garlic  toond  wild  In  many  paita  of  Britntn, 
and  lormerlf  cultivated  In  prdeni,  thouih 


tar  ita  [deuant  nnttr  iaionr.    Both  leana 


RuotUtram'tJlin.  ThaludlaDnaueet  tba 
lecHl  of  a  ipeclei  dI  OaliotlB  (O.  oUifm), 
naL  order  Conipoiltie,(ntMirde[  HeUanthaM; 
cDltlTBted  for  the  Mke  ot  the  wed.  from 
whlcb  an  oil  li  eipreBKd,  lAlch  ia  need 
both  In  diwlDg  food  and  ai  a  lamp  oil 
The  nana  JIamiftIa  luu  been  eomeUmea 
rtvan  to  the  genm  Oulaotla. 

— .(ram-tlila),  n.    See  KAMTtL. 
;ratfO-II),  n.  pL     [L.  mnwliu,  ■ 


ftat  haTiwi  niaiij  nnall  brancbea. 
'mniX  n.  [L.  >  ■  branch  ol  a  tree.  ] 
■H.  a  branch  ol  an  artery,  nln,  i— 
■S.  nie  male  or^ui.  DttnglUoi^ 
lit  (ra-muiT 
braoeh.]    1 


he  male  organ.     Iht^ito%, 
(ra-mairklilX  •>•     (Dlni.  of  I. 
uieh.]    In  anal,  a  dlrlilon  of  a 


Ch.Sc  lock:     g,^:     l.iabi     h.  Vr.  toai     ig.  (Iiv: 


Xr. 


Bun  (iwn),  i.i     To  DM  ■  bkUarlng-nm  or 
ilmllir  object 

Sua  (tub),  o.    StroDg-KMatedi  itlnUng; 

nnuniib :  m.  ram  M  i  (ox.     Latliam. 
Baina  (M  na).  n.    Id  Bind.  mvth.  th<  naina 

coDunoD  lo  thns  IncuiuCioni  of  Vldmu. 

Ttiey  an  all  of  luniaMliig  baaut]'.     Oae 

cormpoDda  '    "      ""'     ■'■    ■"' 


It] 


(rV'nA-dan). 
-  -iiBida,  rami 


HohimiMdaDjcar,  Ai  tlia  Uohanmsdati* 
reckon  b;  Iniur  time,  It  begina  each  T«r 
otflTni  daya  aarUer  tlian  Id  tha  precedliiff 
jrear.  ta  that  In  thlr^-three  jian  It  occnn 
mocea^ralr  la  all  tha  •eawnL— t.  Tba 
cnat  annual  Uobammedu  laat,  kapt 
Umaghont  the  endie  month,  from  lanrlia 
*      Wrlttan  alio  Aknmonn  and 


wlthont  aar  detenulaala  o 
—  ■-  -■-"  -unj  placai;  to 


In  Tiew.  0 


thacltr: 

Neva  uk  Invc  lo  nt  ■bnwLla'  p»  viabcthDucdt 
aa  kUa  rmmMtur  mkrw.  Smift. 

a.  To  think  01  talk  fn  an  Incoherent  manner; 
aa.  to  raptM*  In  thought  or  ipeach.— S.  To 
mora  wtthont  certain  dlmctloni  la  grow  or 
expiud  without  sonatralut, 

STN.  To  roT*.  roam,  nndar.  luge^  itroll. 
BMnUa<nnt%l).  •>■  AroTlne:aw«Ddering; 
■(Olngor  moTingtron  plaoe  (o  place  vlthont 
an;  detannlnata  bnweia  or  object ;  an  Ir- 


CofBkff  iMKv  tSitt  m  ihort  O 
fate.  Or.  tat,  1*11;       m8. 


wandering;  morlng  or  going  Imcnlarly ; 
■trasBlIng;  irlibontmaUi(Hl:  irregular;  aa, 
a  ntmMAw  etorr.  -A  ramtHug  letter.' 
iKetwu. 

lUinlilInt  (ram'bllnaV  m.  A  raring.  Ir- 
regular eiconlon.      '^Oft  hi  rainblingM  In 

uimbllllCly  ( rani'bling-ll ),  adv.    In  a  nm- 

BamlMMitaii,  Buntratan  (ram-bO'tan).  n. 
(Ualaf  romtut,  hair.  In  allnilon  to  tha 
TDloie  eoTerlng  of  the  trait]  Tbetntltof 
a  trae  ol  the  genua  NaphallDm  (J^.  lappa- 
nam},  nat.  oraer  SaplndaoeM,  much  pnmil 
Id  tho  Halaran  Arohlpatiga.  It  la  about 
the  ilia  ol  a  pigeon'i  en,  and  of  a  red 
colour.   It  li  Bild  to  be  rtw  anil  of  a  pleat- 


but  tha  whole  may  be  a 
age.  ]  A  drink  nude  c'  ' 
in«r  In  winter,  or  < 


(li'mi-alX  a.     Bee  Runons. 
HuneM  (ri'ml-an),  n.    A  ramlat    Bee 

EEkmAd  (niddX  a.  Applied  to  a  veeul  on 
tha  itockawhen  all  the  framei  are  act  npon 
the  keel,  the  item  and  •tern  poat  put  up, 

and  the  whole  adjnited  by  the  nun-line. 
tUJnao  (n-mS'),  n.     [Ualay.]    Bee  BOEB- 

BainjiMn  (ram'C-kIn),  n.  [fT.  nmtmiln, 
Irem  O.D.  ramaiektn.  toaaled  bnad.]    In 

a  laree  of  cheeae  and  cggi.     Written  alio 

Etunant  (rant'ent).  n.    [L. 

chip,  ahanng.  icale,  from  n 

l.t  A  H:nplng:  ihaTlnii.-'X 

menta  (wUch  leel 
• tbil{m.men"-- 


ihoola,   and    partlcatarlr 

highly  developed  npon  tne  petlolea  and  the 
back*  of  the  learei  of  fema. 
ItMIWttaOMmi  (nm-eu-IA'ihni),  d.   In  Ml 

covered  with  nunenCa. 
BaniMtU  (ri'mi-oiX  «■      [L.  ranttu,  a 

branch.)    In  ft»t  belonging  to  a  branch; 

growing  on  ur  ihooUng  from  a  branch ;  ra- 

meal;  aa,  ranwoiu  leavea 
SMiManlii(ram'«-kln\  n.     See  KUtEKd. 
RUUlMlIed  (ramfeaad),  a.     Fadgned;  ei- 

hanited.    [Scotch.]    The  word  wai  hamof 

ouily  borrowed  tnHU  Buim  by  Cowper. 


■am-gnn'ihofih),  d.  Bough; 

!tam-llMd  (ram'hed).  «.  1.  An  Iron  terer 
for  railing  np  great  itonea. — 1.  JVnvt  an  old 
term  lore  bnlOatd  bloek,-3.t  A  cuckold. 


Sn1-II-ki"ahon ),  n. 
Ramivt]   L  The  a 

Ing  braoc^a  trom  aitem.— KAmaltbr 
or  oflehoot  proceeding  from  a  main  sto 


i  A  dlviaion  or  flubdirlAlon  In  a  claadJUa. 
Uon,  the  eipoalUon  ol  a  tubject  or  the  Ilka. 
■TolOIIowout  that  tmthlnalt  Iti  rani/(- 

which  a  tree  nmducsi  Ita  btancheaor  bonghi. 
t.  The  prodnctlon  <^  flgiiraa  reaembiing 

blanch,  and  JWwia,  lorm.)    In  tsl.  naen' 
bHnf  a  branch.     Herutot. 
»«mlfy  (raml-fO.  v.  t  pnt  A  pp.  ratiuM ,' 
ppr.  nmifyiHg.  |Fr.  rom^^er— L.  mum*,  a 
fnnch.anJjbcVo.tomake)  Todlvldalnto 


SAmltr  <tam1-n),  ni.     L  To  moot  li 

bianoEee,  aa  tha  atem  of    ~ '    ' 

£  To  be  divided  or  aobdlvlded ;  to  bnoeh 

Etamllla  (it-mt-Iri'),  n.  A  nama  aim  to 
varioui  artlelai  or  modat  of  dccMln  oosi- 
mamoratlon  of  the  battle  of  ftamOUei.  ■■ 

W 

-       »  III.:  (el  a  _ ,  

g.  with  a  great  bow  at  tb» 

RAlnlpumu  ^nl^a-mtlt  a.  (L.  r—w. 
a  branch,  and  paria,  (o  bring  tortb.)  Pru- 
dudng  brancheo. 

Bninbt(Ti'mM),>i.  A  follower  or  dtadpla 
of  Plerra  Ia  Auii^i,  better  known  aa  BamD^ 
proreiaor  ol  rbatorto  and  jMilleaophit  at 
Parla  In  the  raign  of  Henrr  (1  Ha  Inuht 
a  iTitem  of  logic  oppoaed  to  Uiat  el  Iba 
Artitotellan  partv,  and  during  tba  Utter 
half  of  the  dMMnth  — ' ' • 


other  pBtta  of  Eorope. 

Rninllnft  {ram^nX  n»    1-  —-r -^-  - 

■mail  rope  or  llneuaed  for  aeUng  tlie  tramea 
fair,  tor  aMlatlnc  In  fonoing  the  ibeer  ol 


XMlUMlt  (ranTeO, «.  KefoNinaUer.  'Bob- 


Iram'try  n.  One  who  or  that 
n  or  ditrea;  ^eolflcillT,  M  an 
1  for  driving  anythlin  with  loree: 
ter  for  driTlng  atonea  or  pilea,  or 
lor  beating  the  earth  to  monaolldlty.  A)  A 
gnn-itick;  a  ramrod;  a  rod  for  forcing  down 
the  charge  ol  a  gnn. 
Bammlih  (ram'lihX  a.  [From  na^  a  a*l* 
■heep ;  comp.  alio  Dan  mm,  rank,  atrong- 
•ceniad:  loel  mmr,  etrong.  bitter.)  Kr- 
like;  hence,  laidvloua;  rank;  atnng-ac~~' 


ir  mollllylng. 

llMMMllt  (ra-mo-Uiinoh},  ■>.    IFr. 

Bee  above.)  In  HMai  a  morbid  DOodlUon 
of  a  part  ol  tha  bodj.  inch  aa  the  brain.  In 
whicfc  it  beoomea  aoKaned. 

Baznoon  (ra-mOnO,  ft.  TVnMr  oawriaann, 
a  email  nltky  diupaoeooa  tree  of  the  Weat 
Indle^  the  leaTC*  and  twigi  of  whkb  ar« 
mad  II  lodder  lor  cattle. 

BMnOM.  Bunon*  (ti'mOt.  ri'mni),  a.  JL. 
ramotuj.fromramiu,  abranch.]  t.  Bnnohy; 
nmUiIng;  having  dlvlalona  taaembling 
branchea; fnlt of bzanchea.  'AmmnueflloT- 
eacenca.'  IFoodiMnl--l.  In  fret  bnocbed. 
aa  a  item  or  root;  having  lateral  dlvtalon*. 

Bunp  (rampL  vlI  [Fr.  ramper,  to  cnep, 
foimerlj  to  climb:  It  tamfOn,  to  clamber. 
tocteep,  nnipa,  a  paw;  Inim  thaOarman; 
oomp.  Bar.  rannCan,  to  •nalcb.  a  naaallnd 
form  correqiondlng  lo  L.O.  rm^ftit,  Bw. 
-    --  "-- auatohj    1.  To  climb,  u  a  plant ; 


i.  To  gambol;  to  iprtng;  to  bound;  to  ipoH; 
lo  play;  to  romp.     ^^ 

Baaip  ('■■nPV  ■>•    IPattIf  froa  the  t«b. 
partly  nom  nr.  ranipr,  a  dope,  an  aocllvllf , 


e,  pin;      oAla.  not,  mttre;      tObe,  tab,  bglli      oil,  pound; 


■  Bisht  of  (tqa.)    L  A  lo^ii  ■  ipiliic:  ■ 

1. 1  A  rampliis  wDRuuii  >  lurlol    '  A  linlj 
bonnolng  miape.'    O.  Sorwy. 

3.  IIm  Ulu  of  >  tortUUulOD  which  nana 


jt  Id  tha  ou  or  Dppar 

mmbm  of  wij  plooa  of  >ioaiMllii(  or  d<- 
•candlng  wofkniuMUpk  *i  In  th«  oopbw  ol  ■ 
wall;  Uu  ooocsTo  iwoap  thit  wbdmIi  thg 
hlghorand  lowar  pula  of  >  nllint  M  ■  half 
at  qnanar  IMUW.-4.  t  A  UiliwajiBaiii  ■  nb- 
ber.     HaOSita. 

BunpMdoHB  (nm-E*'thna),  a.  Bamput; 
UnlTi  lil^H[iMtad:  boliUroiu. 


Bunpaia,  Baiiipa.iica  (nm^.  nm-p*]). 
g  i  [Scotch  uid  Pravludiil  SntUth.  Sea 
EAKP.1  L  To  romp  or  praoos  about  with 
uDnatnlnod  qibita.— £.  id  nia  and  Marm; 
tt>  pnuioo  about  wtth  tnir. 

Bimpim(Taiii'pU)>  •>.  A  Mala  ol  paadon 
or  uulunwnt;  vtaloit  oondneti  ai,  to  bo 
on  tba  nmBooa.     Ditktnt. 

IH-ao).  n.    A  t«nn  ol 


Mllluil  (nm-par 
ibow,  apulod  to  i 
Ian  alao  AoihihUh 


BanpuU)7(nni'|)aital),n.  [FromnMHW 
Ilia  •late  or  qnalltr  ol  btlng  rampant ; 
caialTs  weTatoHia;  aiubenuiDa^  aitn 
nnea.  'Thia  halght  and  ra 


<tf ninipar.loalambaritoonopk  aut'KiJiv, 
>.i.l  L  Sprlnglni  orelbnUng  oDcfaMlMdi 
rank  In  frowthi  unbaraot:  a^  mnfiatil 
wsada.  Kietutriten.  —  E,  Ovartaaptos  n- 
atralnt  or  oaoal  Hmlla ;  eiceailTalj  aitil  ob- 
tnulTelj  praraloiti  prodomlnant;  a^  ravt- 
vanl  Tin.  —  \  Lutlnl ;  lalacloill.  Pup: 
IBaia,] — I.  Id  JUr,  itandlna  uprljdit  npou 
hii  blnd-l(«a(pn>paTl7Dnoiiafoot)a*ltat- 
tacUag:  nid  ol  a  baaat  ol  pnj.  aa  the  Uoo. 
It  dlflcn  rrom  taHtiU.  In  tha  poaton  of 
iprlngliig  fonrard. 


k  Tiforart,  to  npalr.  piolact,  dafeof . 
um  L  npamra,  to  rartore,  ra|alr,  ranair. 
'  a  (  ii  an  eienaoBtiea  In  tha  word,  whicb 


ledA^ 


wai  VTltlen  rtmpar  In  ol ... 

And  In  Uka  nuumor  niijw^  rmmpiBr  in 
old  wrllan.)     L  That  n^di  lortlba  and 

lafa^:  a  bolwark;  a  defanoa.— 1  la/vrt.  an 
•laratUMi  or  monnd  of  nnh  toond  a  placa, 
e^iahla  of  naUtliif  nanon  ihot.  and  on 
whfoh  IIm  Barapat  a  taliad. 
U  bollt  ot  Se  auth  takan  ont 
tbouh  Iha  lower  part  of  tho  < 
wndlr  anutnelad  at  maaoni 


tBistos,  Akiftu. 


:ffl.. 

r  Angaria    Bee  BaM- 


of  ■oauaorial  birda,  and  tjpe  of  the  Snllj 
Bamphaitlrtiii,    Tntj  are  dlrtlngnlihed  bj 

than  half  n  long  aa'Uie  wbolabodr.  Tha 
bird*  da  not  appear  to  ba  Inaooiinoded  by 
the  appannUy  unwieldy  alia  el  the  powar- 
tul  beak.  In  tha  naa  ot  which  Ihey  an  Ten 
aiHT^  It  la  cellular  In  iteuctnn,  and  moch 
Uahtar  than  would  ba  mppoaed.  Their 
phunaga  li  brfUiuit.  (ha  ground  colour  be- 
ing nioally  black,  while  Iha  throat,  braail. 
and  ramp  la  often  adorned  with  white,  lal- 
low,  and  red.  They  are  natlvea  ol  tnirica] 
America,  Urlna  ehleflr  In  imall  companlea 
Id  the  deep  forealt,  and  are  amDlKoroaa,  bat 
delight  eipadally  In  aggi  and  youog  hlrda, 

RwDpborfijaohnf  (raai-ta-iliH^Di),iL  [Or. 
rhamflioi,  ciookail.  and  rhyiulim,  a  mout] 
A  geoui  of  Bitlnct  nptUca  ptaeed  bj  palaan- 
tologlita  la  the  order  Ftancanila,  along 
with  tha  plarodactrla,  Ac  Thcae  reptHei 
poncMed  teeth,  the  front  portion  of  each 
law  being  edentnloni.  Tba  loeill  remalDe  ot 
Bamphenirnchui  occur  In  meaoiola  rocki 
only,  troD  tha  lower  lla*  to  the  middle  chalk 
IndualTe. 

BliinpUTt  (BUB'ptr).  n.    A  rampart.    Popi. 

"*"T*""  (ram'pL-an),  iL  [A  natalliad  form 
from  L  mpiuB,  ■  tonlp,  una,  through 
■ome  BomaDce  tonn,  but  ita  pedigree  U  not 
'  avar.  Ft.  rmfpmet.  It  mm- 
it  ot  the  genua  Campannla 
Dal  order  OimpannlacaB. 

-. ,   „JgaDauataBrllaln,  aawall 

at  la  rarlotu  put*  at  the  cantlneut  of 
B^ ¥..  — 1 (^  eaten  In  a  taw 


and  root  may  aim  be  cut  hila  winter  lalada. 
Kound-headad  ramploo  ( Miibunia  efMsu- 
iar«)  and  iplkad  ramplor '"  — '— — 
alto  Brltiili  plants  th< 
iboola  ot  which  are  ooeailonallj  na 
article  of  load.    See  Phytiuma. 
Bunptral  (nun'plr),  n.     [An  older  ai 

part.    See  KAKraKi,]   A  rampart 


uiiparlt.     'Oar  nunpinid  galea.' 

ipner),  n.    ICaonectad  with 
a.)    A  gay,  rorlng,  or  nnnt- 


Bamploi^  P'"r'"'  (rampler).  a.  Soring; 

Bawud  (ram'rod).  n.     A  ted  lor  ramming 
down  the  charge  at  a  gun,  platot,  or  alher 

BMl-Ha^  (ram'ia^ji,  n.  ^ 

'ery  ihort,  and  it>  hair  li  white,  mla 
-'^lihlbrown. 

lie  (ram'ihak-l),  a.    Looie; 

iliited:lnacnuyitaUi.   'Aaaamed  h< 
■     >&  br— ■  • — ■  ■     "--■■ 


I  (iam'ihah.1),  n-     A  Ihoughl- 

leMloUow,    [^tcK) 

'ihBk-l),  «.(.    Touarchi 

--, iiaclL     BaUimta.    IPro- 

vludal  Engllih.] 

lani'l'Iiani(nniiniom).  n.  L  A  popular 
name  tor  the  (ohII  ahaUi  propertj  called 
A  mmouiW.  —  i  In/ortaeemleirciUarwork 


_. 1  (ram'iMn),  fl.    [Probably  a  oor- 

ruptlon  ol  rOTUcMn,]  A  tpectet  ol  cake 
made  of  doufih  and  grated  cheaae.  Called 
aljo  Stfbm  Cake.  becaUH  It  la  uld  to  ha<re 
baan  Inrenlad  at  Croitath  Hall,  tba  Mat  ol 
Lonl  Si/lm^^^ 


[A.B) 
.    Aiinnnii  la  a  doable 


plural  from  AoaloSuoD,  pi.  Aranuan.wlth 
•  added.]  AUi'im  Hrainum.  a  ueolei  ol 
garlic  found  wild  In  many  parte  of  Britain, 


.    [Tron  ram,  lo 


tam).  a. 

rd ;    than^tleai.        

ram^Min  Doya, '   Burnt, 

lam),  ode.     Pieclpltalely; 

'  leut  wall  ret,  IT  <#c  bide  ram-ttam  In  mea 
■riiD  bee  broknlmtriD  Icaniuibfllerlimv- 
glddy,  forward 


L   The  Indian  name  at  the 
of  anlulU  (0.  otederak 


which  an  oU  li  axproaed,  irtiioh  la  uaad 
both  In  dnaalng  load  and  aa  a  lamp  oIL 
The  nama  JlaiMOIa  hai  been  aomailmea 
glTen  to  the  genua  Qnlaotla 

BamtUlK  (ram-tllla),  n.    SeeRann. 

Baanll  (ram'O-II),  n.  pt.  it.  ratmdta.  a 
little  bnach,  tram  mmui,  a  branoh.  ]  In 
bet.  twiga  or  email  bianchei.     Lin^ty. 

Bwnaloaa.  BMnnlovi  (ramii-tM,  ram'd- 
InaX  a.    In  baL  haTina  many  amaU  bnuKhaa 

Bunat  (ri'mntX  n.  [L. ,  a  branch  of  a  tree.  ] 
.  ._  .  ii^giig^  (Q  Bitery.  rein,  or 

of  L 


-li.  The  male  anan.  iHiiuJl* 
onte  (ra-murtU),  n.  tlHm. 
■  braoch.]    In  anot  a  oItWc 


ti,  uUg;    ih,  unia.— See  KBt. 


•lonn  or  (oBsUiaT;  u.  to  ram  down  m  ca 
rtdgei  (0  mm  iri1«  Into  ths  suth.— & 
911  or  (wmput  b;  poDndlng  or  drlflng. 


sqiklill.  S^tT^ 

Bun  (niii),(.(.     To  nu  ■  bsttsring-run  or 
■Inillu  objsct 


an  (nm).  s. 

unmbh:  M,n 

ISU  (lA'mi),  n.    In  H^id.  mvlh.  the  Duna 


Th«  mi 


if  Vldinn. 


e  thlid 


.  ^  ^iTM  IneuiuiUi 

«  all  of  Hirpualng 

,jiid>  Hmswnat    to 

BucUu,  uother  to  Hin, 

li  Vlitina  In  Ui  •lith  InunuLUon. 

[At.,  Uu  hot  month,  tntm  ramida,  ranuni, 
io  b«  hot  1  1.  Ths  ninth  moDlh  of  tha 
Mohunmedu)  jtti.    Ai  ths  Uohmmmsduii 

nckon  bj  lour  Ume.  It  "■ — '—  "-"■ 

slsTsn  iift  suUar  thu 
nu,  u  that  In  thiitT-t*-- 

■accsuinlT  In  all  tbi 

imt    uinnal    Uohunmedi 
thronsboai  the  sntirs  montlj,  u 
to  lanisL     Written  ilw  jAai 
SamadtatL. 

[Tr.,  ttojB  a  hypo- 


B.AbniacholspedlgT«s:  llnsw«:  ktadnd. 
Cotoravt. 
Buoace*  (TWn'U),  a.    I.  HiTlns  1«ft  (hs 
nett  and  began  to  ilt  npoti  ths  bnuichB*: 

ivahiiwks.'    Ctlffrave. 

Not  anal  jm  tkpcct  Inn  hlKh  utiqultjr  the  dU- 

1  W&d;  nntwnsdi  orlsfauHr  applied  to 
hawka     ■  The  f^oon  wU^ttMth  nmage. ' 


B«mble  (rami)]),  t.t  pret.  ft  pp.  mmfcfcd; 
ppr^  rarnbtir^.  [A  dim.  and  fnq.  from 
roam;  the  k  bu  crept  in,  as  la  grumbU, 
niabit,  numbtT,  Ac.1  I.  To  ton:  to 
nndsr:  to  irilk.  rids,  or  lall  from  plan 
to  place  wltboat  anr  detennlnaCe  object 
In  flew,  or  to  TUt  many  placee ;  to  roTs 
carslcnlj  or  IrTeEiUarl]!:  aa,  to  roniNi  about 
the  dty ;  to  mnNe  orei  the  oonntT]'. 
Nner  Kk  lun  MfDilinad,li»  jen  •III  be  tnm^i 

£.  To  tUnk  or  talk  In  an  fncohersnt  matiner ; 
u.  to  nmUa  In  Uiought  or  tpeech.— 3.  To 
noTs  wlthoat  certain  dlncUon;  to  grow  or 


un,  wandsr.  ranges  itrolL 

n.    ArOTinc:  awanderlngi 

-ff-B'-^nnt^tigfrona  place  to  place  withont 
anj  dslennlnate  bualnsia  or  object ;  an  iT' 
regular  excnnlon. 

fOuBd  ■Mter  upon  mjr  ublc.  Swt/i 

l>awD  tmvatj  Unic  tl^^nuttt  Rcdi  ukd  brnnble. 


, — I'bMr),  n.    One  who  tamblsa ; 

ler :  a  waaderer. 

^bUlw(ratp'bl!ng).fi.andd.    Boring; 

wandering;  moving  or  goLna  Inegnlarl)'; 
Itnggllng;  (rlthout  method;  liregular;  ai. 
a  rambhna  atorr.      'A  ranifttuv  letter.' 


BMnhllUC  (nun'bllng),  »,  A  roTliiB 
regular  eicanloo.  'Ott  In  TamiUiu 
tha  wold.'    rennvnn. 

BunUlIlii37  (  nm'bllng-ll ),  adv.    In  a : 

BuaMMrt4ii,  E 

(Ualar  ramiu.. 

Tllloaa  corerlng  of  the  ftnll-l    TTie  fr 
a  tree  of  Uie  geniu  Nephstlnm  '  "  ' 
Hum),  nat  order  Baplndaces,  i 
In  ths  Malayan  Archlpstngo. 


bnt  the  whole  nu)'  be  a  mere  fandrnl  ct 
age.]  A  drtnk  mads  of  wine,  ale,  egg*,  at 
■agar  In  winter,  or  of  wins,  milk,  loga 

-bui^yni),  ■■    Bolite 

CCOlloqi 
.'whUkEnd  •llliuor  .  . 


(ri'mS-alX  a.     See  Bahiocs. 
1  (ra'm«-anX  n.    A  ramlat.    See 

Bamsd  (nund),  a.  Applied  to  a  Tcaiel  on 
the  etocki  when  all  the  frames  are  set  npoD 
tha  keel,  Ibe  atem  and  item  poat  pnt  np, 
and  the  whole  adjusted  by  the  nm-Ilne. 

Bunaa  (n-mf),  n,     [Malay.]    Bee  BoiH- 

BMnddn  (run'S-kln).  n.  [Pr.  ranwauln. 
from  O.D.  rammitia,  touted  bread.]  In 
CDotov ,  a  tmall  slice  of  bread  eoTered  wltb 
a  farce  of  cheese  and  egg*.     Written  also 

chip,  sharing,  scale,  from  nufn  to  eerape.} 
I.|  A  (cruilng:  ehatlns.— I.  pL  In  iet  ra- 
msnta  (which  seeX 

Ba]luina(ra-iDeii'ta),  n,pt.  [SeeaboTe.]  In 
tet  thin  brown  follaceooi  scaler  appearing 
■omstimsa  In  gnat  abandanee  on  yoang 
ibooti.  and  particularly  nnmeraui  and 
highly  dereloped  npon  toe  petioles  and  tha 


Uni  la.    Bee  BUIBKIM. 

KiOd),  s.     Fatigued:  ei 

bansted.    tScotcKl    The  word  was  bumnr 
omlj  borrowed  from  Boms  by  Cawpar, 


, .. ..n'lbothX  o. 

nigged,     iturni.    IScotoh.] 

Bam-haad  (ram-hed),  «.  1.  An  Iron  lever 
(or  raising  np  great  stonsa—£.  Vau(  an  old 
Urm  tor  a  halflard  blook.-~a.  t  A  cnckald. 

BamlilMtlan  (raml-fl-UC'ihon),  n.  C^- 
ranillaMien.  See  BamTTJ  1.  Ilie  act  of 
runltying:  the  process  of  branching  or  thoot- 
Ingbruichr-* '—     "  " '"■ *■ 

^llcatiinu  ol  an  artaiy. 

bi  Ue  aid  or  the  b^hnl  po-m'oirit 


which  a  tree  produces  Its  liianchee  or  bongba 
i.  The  production  of  Dgoree  ressmhling 
hranchfla. 

il-tormX  i>'    (!•  nmu,  » 


it  A  pp.  rainifi*d ; 
ppr.  imnifuiitf. '  [Fr.  ron^iln-— L  ranM.  a 
branoh.and/dcui.to  make.]  Todlvldelnta 


Bamllr  <rvn1-nx  v.i 
branches,  ai  the  item  of 

U  rmmt^,  OimjIMt^  quality. 

£.  To  be  divided  or  mbdlrided ;  to  branch 
oat,  at  a  main  aabject  or  aehams. 
Bamllle  (it-Di«-ly«'),  n.  A  name  ^ven  to 
varloni  artlclaa  or  model  of  dreas  u>  coib- 
meffioratlon  of  ths  battls  of  XamtUis*.  ■■ 
(a)a  Dooked  hat  worn  in  ths  tjms  of  Oeocwe 
t-;  m  a  wig  worn  as  late  aa  the  tHue  uT 
Oewge  ni.:  (c)  a  long,  giadually  dl 
ing  plait  to  the  wlr  -'—  -  — -  —■ 


(rfmist),  n.     A  follower  or  dlMfela 

of  Piem  La  AuaA ,  better  known  as  Bama^ 
professor  of  rhetorlo  and  phUoeopIv  ak 
Paris  In  the  nrign  of  Henry  IL  Hs  tanght 
a  system  <tf  logic  opposed  to  that  of  Ue 
Aristotelian  party,  and  dnrtng  the  latter 
hall  of  the  Mitsenth  centory  a  vshsB^t 
contest  was  maintained  between  their  re- 
■pectlTe  adharanla  in  Franca,  Otndatiy,  and 
other  parts  ol  Eorope- 
BvnlliM  (mtfUnh 

ue , 

in  forming  u 
r  HmHar  porpoaea 
'el).n.  Betnae matter.  'Bnh- 
..  jnd  broken  atonea.'  BoOoBd. 
am'trV  o.    One  ■ 
or  drives 

r  anVthlnir  will 


wliich  rams  or  drivea;  spsdflcally,  (a) 
Inatrnment  for  drftlng  anything  with  Ion 
a^  a  rammer  for  driilng  stones  or  pQea, 
tor  beating  the  earth  to  monsoUdl^.  <«)» 
gnn-atlck;  a  ramrod;  a  rod  lor  lorclDg  do*  a 
the  charvs  of  a  gun. 

shsep;  comp.  also  Dsn.  ram,  rank,  strong- 
scented:  Icel  ramr,  strong,  bitter.]  Bam- 
llke;  hence,  lasdrious;  rank;  atJong.eccnted. 


,  lo  make  soft  or  softer— L.  r*. 

.     ,  and  moUfo,  to  soften.]    A  sitft- 
mollifying. 


See  aboTS.)    In  ntUsl.  a  morUd^oondltlon 
of  a  part  of  the  body,  each  as  ths  hrain.  In 

which  It  becomes  softened. 

lOOn  (n-mon'),  n.     TVivAif  amervBaa, 
nail  mltky  drupaceous  tree  of  tbs  West 


laVo.    [L. 

...-, ..     ...  ..branch.]  t.Bzancby: 

ramltiliig:  having  dlvltloDs  resembling 
brsnches;  full  of  hnnchsa  'A  ramenssfllor- 
escencs,'  ITaodiKtrcl,— S.  In  M.  hnachsd. 
aa  a  stem  or  raot;  having  lateral  divisions. 
BAinp  (ramp),  v.i.  IFr.  rampsr,  to  oleap, 
formerly  lo  oUmb:  It  rompare.  to  clamber, 
to  cree^  rampo,  a  paw;  from  the  Germaa ; 
oomp,  Bav.  rann/in.  to  soatoh.  a  niMllind 
form  corresponding  to  L.a.  rappta.  Bw 
rapiia,  to  snatch.]    1.  To  climb,  aa  a  plant: 


tuda.     '  A  couching  lion  and  a 
'    <S*ail.     SeelUiiFanT. 


3.  To  spring  or  move  with  vlolenn;  to  lesp 
or  bound  wildly  or  extravagantly :  to  rage. 
'A  ratnptiv  and  a  roaring  ilun.     C^rtatawt 

t.  To  gambol:  lo  spring;  to  boand;  to  spott; 
lo  plar;  to  romp. 


Fate,  tkr,  tat;  fill:       at,  met,  h«r:       pine,  phi;      nOto,  not.  mare: 


Bmhp  (ramp).  ••    (Partly  from  the  *ei^ 
partly  from  Tr.  rampt.  a  dope,  an  aocUvHy, 

oil.  pound:       u.  Sc  abune:       ]'.  So.  frp. 


SAMPACI0U8 


■  Usht  of  M<pt.|    L  A  tmv:  ■ 

Thi  hold  AtialDiilu 
S.I  AtOD 

S.Tbata 


raiHfx.-    O.  Aar 


iTBimr 


■Dubar  of  aaj  plw*  of  Moomns 
KoadlDS  iniiknuuul#,  ■•  in  (h*  MpiDS  of  ■ 
v^;  the  ooDeavt  iwMp  thai  omuwoti  (he 
hlghtr  and  lover  puts  ol  ■  nlUus  at  >  Iwlf 
or  qnartar  pac«.— B.t  A  hlshwBTnuiij  ■  rob- 
ber.    HalbKlL 

ma  (nm-pi'iliat).  a.     Rampant: 

SliWlilt*).  bi 


Buipam  «""i"f  (laoruj,  nm-pij), 
>L  (Sooteh  aul  ProTliudal  BoiUdi.  a» 
IUmp.]  1.  To  nnp  ot  praaoe  about  wlUi 
unraatraliMd  qiMti.— 1.  To  n^e  and  Mormi 
to  pnnoa  abont  vitfa  ftuj. 

B«msaf*(ran'pAf>.H-  a  itate  ol  pairion 
or  usltaiiMnti  Tlolent  coodocti  aa,  to  be 


BanpiUUaill  Qam-palll-Bn),  n.  A  tann  of 
low  aboaa,  appllad  to  a  man  or  a  woman. 
Wtltten  alao  AaovaUlon. 

tt«mp.nnyf,— .-fjnjn  n    [From  rrHIMal.  ] 

The  lUte  or  qiulltx  of  belnc  rampant ;  ei- 
cetalTa  pnnlenoa;  axabennce;  axtraia- 
nnca.  'Ttili  balghi  and  nniaiicirof  rloe.' 


pDwtlireiabennI;  im, 
RMariten.  —  1.  Onrlaa 


pant  *l«e.  — 1.  Loittoli  aOacfoQa.  Ptf. 
iltara.] — L  In  lur.  ilandlns  nprlaht  npon 
nil  hlad-Ian  (properlr  OD  ma  looQaili  at- 
tuklns-  add  ot  a  beait  of  prar.  u  the  linn 
II  dUleia  from  Mifml,  in 
qnlUEing  forward. 


■an<pa«anf,uld  of  an  animal  when  walk- 
tng  wtUi  tbe  dexter  fon-paw  nlied  aome- 
wSat  higher  than  the  mere  panant  poaltloii. 
— Jtom^nl  renrdont,  when  the  animal  In 
a  ram  pant  poaftlon  looki  behind.  —Bameanl 


aruh  whoae  abutmei 

buniNUillT  (ram'pant-ll),  odg.     In  a  ram- 

^raiPUt  (rim'parl),  n.  [Vl.  rtmpart.  a 
rampart,  from  raminm'.  to  lortity  a  plaoa_ 
n,  agaiii,  «nt  for  L.  Ia,  In,  and  parer,  to 
dalaail,  from  L  ponin,  to  prvpan^  «unp. 
II  r^poran,  to  repair,  pntect,  defend, 
from  L.  rtjiarBra,  to  realore,  tapair,  ranew. 
The  I  la  an  aieraioaiMa  in  tba  word,  which 
■aa  writlan  rtmpar  In  old  Fnoch,  aa  ve 
find  In  like  manner  ranisln,  rayifl*r  in 
old  wrtten.)     L  Hut  wUdi  Untlftea  and 


wSidi  tba  parapet  la  n 
ii  bnin  of  the  earth  l«k 


ledAcb. 


ilcb  tba  p>TH^  Haadi,  fCHn^  In- 

itHpatt  guilt  a  large  piece  of  artilleiT 
1  tor  nae  on  a  rampart  aud  not  tor  Held 

BunSMM  (nm'pirtX  ■<'    ^°  fortltjr  vlUi 


Ja^U.dtln.pl.Atamll]' 
birda.  eonprlalng  the  typical 

, ,,_aatoa,or  teue  tonoanBtand  the 

lenui  FtaiosloaaDa  or  Aragarla    Bee  Kan- 

t^ASTI^  AKAOAKI. 

■ '— — -'— m-Iartoain.  [Orrtomjidoi, 


I    1-het 

BainptauUdM,    Thej  are'3latlngni>hed  by 

than  half  ai  loot  aa'the  wholetodj.  The 
htrda  do  not  anwar  to  ba  iBoODnooded  bj 
the  appanntly  onwleldf  tin  ot  tha  power- 
ful beak.  In  the  nae  of  which  tliej  are  Ten 
eipert.  ItiiGellalarlnatnictan,andmnch 
Uoblar  than  wonld  be  annMaad,  Their 
pliunan  la  brilliant,  the  croond  colonr  bo- 
bs OHoOr  black,  while  the  throat,  bnaat, 
and  rump  la  often  adorned  with  white,  nl- 
low,  and  red.  Thejr  arenattveaol  tn^ocal 
America,  ilTiug  tlileflT  In  amall  companlea 
In  ttiedeeptoi«iU,andareamnin>ronLbut 
delight  easadaliy  in  agga  and  ronng  birda. 
BafflplianjBaliiu(ram-f5-ilunnia),n.  [Ot- 
rkamjiAaL  ciaoked.  and  rAinuiIai,  a  anonL  1 
A  «Dna  of  axUnot  nptilaa  plaeed  bi  palnoD- 
bHoglala  In  tha  onler  FMroaaiuia,  along 
with  the  pterodaotrla,  Ac    Tht ■"- 


Banmirel  (ri 


niuparla.    'Our  raiiipiradgat**.' 


imbU.i   A  gar,  raring,  or  ui 


Eunplor,  HamplBT  (ramp's 

UDieltle^  Oail.  [Scotch.] 
Samrod  (lam'rod),  n.  a  ro 
down  the  charge  of  a  gun,  ] 

Bun-aMVl  (ram'ia-gnl).  n.  , 
riatj  of  goa^  remarkable  for  b 
of  a  beard,  and  (or  the  Urge  i 


(ramp'UrX  a.  Boring; 


tiiaiVraniiliatlrlt  bowed  front' 
[ProTlnciBl  EnglUb  aiul  Scotch-] 


BamallfcftWt  (ram'ibj 
Iw  fellow.    (ftoDtch.) 


I.    A  thought- 


{raui'ihak-l),  e.t    To  Marchi 

to  raniack.    HaUimO.    [Pro- 

vhidal  Bngllih.] 
it«m'»4loni(rami^ioni).n.  l.  A  popnlar 
name  for  the  loiail  iheUa  properl/  called 
An<tamiut.—i.  In/ort.aaemlclrouIarwoA 
Id  the  ditch  ot  a  fortified  place,  and  iweep- 
ing  the  ditch,  being  Itaall  commanded  by  the 

kbi  (ram'aklnX  n-    (Probabl;  a  cor 

in  of  ramekia.]     A  tpeclea  of  cake 

h  and  orated  cheeee.    Called 

H  It  it  laid  to  hBT* 


'loni),  n.    [A,  Sax.  Anmaa. 


garlic  found  wild  la  many  parla  otBrltalD, 
and  formerly  cnltlvated  In  gardeni,  thoDgh 
Ita  nae  la  now  lupenedcd  by  AUima  lati- 


rward ;    thooghtleai. 


, 'SS 

mni-iMm  boja'    Bnm, 


■JD  bt  4  bnkn  bewf  nlcani  in  btntr  hiT 
AgUdy,fdrwar< 


Bantu  (iam1dl}.n.  The  Indian  name  of  tlM 
at«clea  of  Ooliotla  (O,  oMfantX 
.. ..  —■-r^oUimlhaie. 


«h,  dkaln;      Ch.  Be.  Ii 


t*—"V— .  Bamnlra*  (nunil-lM,  ranfl- 
■_.i  .     In  (oE,  haTlnc  many  anall  biuchee. 

rra'maii  n.  [L.,abranchof  atm.] 
"ich  of  an  arlary,  lein.  or 
kle  organ.     Vttnatitn. 

_. joalffi),  n.     [Hm.  of  L, 

branch.]    In  anot  a  dlilalon  of  a 

>,  wlr.    wh.  wUg;    >b,  anuK— Baa  Kn. 
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nunna;  •  muiU  branch,  raoh  as  those  of  the 
pta-mater,  which  penetrates  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

Ban  (ranX  n.  In  rope-making,  a  term  nsed 
to  Imply  twenty  conls  of  twine  wound  on  a 
reel,  and  erery  cord  so  parted  by  a  knot  as 
to  be  easily  separated. 

Bant  (ran).  n>  (A.  Sax.  rdn,  loeL  rdti,  plun- 
der, rapine.]  0|>en  robbery  and  rapine;  vio- 
lence. 

Bana  (ri'haX  n.  [L..  a  frog.1  A  genus  of 
amphibian  Tertebrates,  including  the  various 
species  of  frc«s,  as  distinffuished  from  the 
toads  (genus  BufoV    See  Froo. 

^"ft^ff  (riUnAlte).  n.pL  In  bot,  Undley's 
name  for  his  proposed  alliance  of  hypooy- 
notts.  polypetalous  families  having  inaefln- 
ite  stamens  and  a  minute  embryo  inclosed 
in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 

Bananlta  trft'nan-ItX  n.  (L.  rana,  a  ttog.] 
A  sect  of  the  Jews  who  honoured  frogs  be- 
cause they  were  one  of  the  instruments  in 
plaguing  Pharaoh. 

BanoeTransX  n.  (Scotch.]  1.  A  shore  or 
prop  acting  as  a  strut  for  the  support  of  any- 
thing.—2.  A  bar  between  the  legs  of  a  chair. 

Banoe  (ransX   v.L    To    shore    or    prop. 

J8cotch.Y 

Banco, tRaimoet  (rans,  mns).  n.  An  un- 
known hard  mineral:  supiKMed  to  be  some 
sort  of  marble.    Sylvester;  Quartet. 

Banoeaoent  (ran-aes'entX  a.  (L.  raneeteem, 
raneeteenlUit  ppr.  of  raneeaeo,  incept  from 
raneeo,  to  be  rank.  See  Rancid.]  Becom- 
ing rancid  or  sour. 

Banoht  (ranshX  v.l  [Corrupted  from 
•oreneA]  To  tear;  to  wrench;  to  sprain;  to 
injure  by  violent  straining  or  contortion. 

Against  a  stunp  hit  lusk  the  monster  grinds. 
And  rafteh'd  htt  hips  with  one  continued  wound. 

Drjrden. 

Banoh,  Bandhe  (ranchX  n.  [See  Rakoho.  ] 
A  rancho;  a  farm.  In  many  such  places 
refreshments  are  to  be  procured  for  man 
and  horse  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper 
inns.    (Western  United  States.] 

Bantihero  (rtn-cher'OX  n-  [Sp.]  In  Mexico, 
a  herdsman;  a  peasant  employed  on  a 
rancho. 

Banoho  (ritn'ch6X  n.  [Sp. .  a  mess,  a  set  of 
persons  who  eat  and  drlnlc  together,  a  mess- 
room.]  In  Mexico,  a  rude  hut  where  herds- 
men and  farm-labourers  live  or  only  lodge; 
hence,  a  farming  establishment  for  rearing 
cattle  and  horses.  It  is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  Aacientfa,  which  is  a  cultivated  farm 
or  plantation    See  Rakch,  n. 

FffP**^^  (ran'sidX  a.  ML  raneidm,  from  ran- 
000,  to  he  rank  (whence  also  ranootirXl 
Having  a  rank  smell;  strong  scented;  sour; 
musty;  as,  raneUL  oil 

The  oil  with  which  fishes  abound  often  turns  r»«f  • 
cid,  and  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach.  Mud  affects  the 
very  sweat  with  a  rattcid  smelt  Arbuthnot. 

Randdlly  (ran-sid'l-tlX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  rancid;  a  strong  sour  scent,  as  of  old 
oil 

The  rttncidify  of  oils  may  be  analogous  to  the  oxi* 
dationofmetau.  Ure. 

Randdly  (ran'sid-lIX  adv.  With  a  rancid  un- 
pleasMt  odour;  mustily. 

Banddnaia  (ran'sid-nesX  «k  The  quality  of 
beinff  rancid;  rancidity. 

Baniskt  (rankX  adv.  (See  Rask.]  Fiercely. 
Spenser. 

Banoor(rang1c6rX  n.  American  8i)elling  of 
Raneawr, 

Banoorona  (ran^«r-usX  a.     Full  of  ran- 
cour; deeplv  malignant;  implacably  spite- 
ful or  maiklous;  intensely  virulent 
So  flamed  his  eyes  with  rage  and  rtu$('rpus  ire. 

He  would,  after  having  been  the  most  muofroHs 
and  unprincipled  of  Whigs,  become,  at  no  distant 
time,  the  most  raMetrvMS  and  unprincipled  of  Tories. 

Syn.  Malignant,  malicious,  bitter,  spiteful, 
malevolent  virulent 

Banooroiialj  (rang1c«r-us-liX  adv.  In  a 
rancorous  manner,  with  deep  malignity  or 
spiteful  malice. 

Banoonr  (rang1c«rX  n.  (L.  rancor,  an  Ul 
smell,  rancour,  from  raneeo,  to  be  rank  or 
rancid  (whence  ranculX]  I-  ^^  deepest 
malignity. enmity,  or  spite;  deep-seated  and 
implacaUe  malice;  inveterate  enmity. 
It  issues  from  the  rmMe0Hr  of  a  villain.      SMaJt. 


Such  ambnth 
Waited  with  halMsh  raiwyMr  fanminent.  Uittmt. 

2.t  Virulenoe;  poison;  bitterness. 

For  Baaqno'S  Issue  .  .  .  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 

Put  rmMcmrM  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them.  SMak. 

Srif.  Malice,  malignity,   gall,   bitterness, 
spite,  hate,  hatred,  malevolence,  iU-wilL 


Battd(randXn.  [ASax.  O.  D.  and  Dan.  rafuf, 
a  boraer.  edge,  brink.]  Lt  A  border,  edge, 
margin.— 2.t  A  long  fleehy  piece  of  beef  out 
out  between  the  flank  and  the  buttock. 

They  came  widi  chopping  knives 
To  cut  me  into  rands^  and  sirKMns,  and  so  powder 
me.  Bmh.  hr  Fi. 

8.  In  tlu>emaking,  (a)  a  thin  Inner  shoe-sole, 
as  of  cork.  Simmonde.  (ft)  One  of  the  slips 
beneath  the  heel  of  a  sole  to  bring  the 
rounding-surfaoe  to  a  level  ready  to  receive 
the  lifts  of  the  heeL    B.  H.  Kt^ht 

Bandt  (randX  v.t  [A  form  of  rant]  To 
storm;  to  rant  'Raved,  and  randed  and 
railed.'    Webster. 

^•nAan  (ran'dauX  n.  (In  meanings  2  and  3 
probably  a  form  of  random^  ¥t.  rondoivan 
impetuous  course.  See  Random.]  l.  The 
finest  part  of  the  bran  of  wheat;  the  pro- 
duct of  the  second  sifting  of  meaL— 2.  A  boat 
Impelled  by  three  rowers,  using  fbur  oars, 
the  midship  rower  having  two  sculls,  the 
bowman  and  strokesman  one  oar  each.— 
8.  [Slang.]  A  drinking  fit;  a  spree:  used 
only  in  the  phrase  en  the  randan,  on  the 
spree,  engaged  In  tippling. 

Bandanlie  (rau'dan-ltX  n.  [From  Eandan, 
Puv  de  Ddme,  France,  where  It  Is  found.] 
A  form  of  gelatinous  soluble  silica.  In  fine, 
earthy  compact  masses.  It  consists  of  the 
casts  of  fossil  radiolarians,  erroneously 
named  infusoria. 

F^«<<<ft  (ran'di-aX  n,  (After  Isaac  Band,  an 
eighteenth  century  London  botanist]  A 
large  genus  of  erect  or  climbing,  sometimes 
spiny  trees  and  shrubs,  nat  order  Rubia- 
ce9,  with  opposite  entire,  often  leathery 
leaves,  and  white  or  yellow,  usually  axillary, 
often  large  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the 
tropics  of  both  worlds,  especially  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  powdered  fruit  of  it  dume- 
torum  is  a  powenul  emetic,  and  an  infusion 
of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  also  used  medi- 
cinally. 

Randle-trae  (ran'dl-trdX  n.    See  Rantle- 

TRBB. 

it^TKfnim  fran'dumX  n,  [O.E.  raiulmi,  ran- 
dun,  randoun,  Ac. ;  O.Fr.  d  randon,  at  ran- 
dom, randon,  an  impetuous  course  or  efflux, 
vivad^,  violence;  randoner,  randir,  to  run 
rapidly.  Dies  suggests  as  the  origin  G. 
rand,  border,  edge,  brim,  so  that  the  word 
would  originally  nave  referred  to  the  vio- 
lence of  a  stream  flowing  full  to  the  brim.] 
1. 1  Violence;  energy;  force. 

Coragioosly  the  two  kings  newly  fought  with  great 
random  and  force.  Halt. 

2.  A  roving  motion  or  course  without  direc- 
tion; want  of  direction,  rule,  or  method; 
hazard;  chance:  used  onlv  in  the  phrase,  at 
randffin,  that  Is,  In  a  hap-hazard,  aimless,  or 
fortuitous  manner.  *  Uke  orient  peaxis  ai 
randmn  strung.*   Sir  W.  Jones, 

O,  many  a  shaft  at  randtm  sent. 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant  Sir  tF.  Scoti. 

S.  Distance  traversed  by  a  missile;  range; 
reach. 

The  angle  which  the  misive  is  to  mount  by.  if  we 
wlU  have  It  go  to  its  furthest  random,  must  be  the 
half  of  a  rtght  one.  Sir  K.  Difby. 

4.  In  mining,  the  distance  fhmi  a  deter- 
mined horizon;  the  depth  below  a  given 
plane.    Ooodrieh. 

Random  (ran'dumX  a.  Done  at  hazard  or 
without  settled  aim  or  purpose;  left  to 
dumce;  not  guided  by  calculation;  chance; 
fortuitous;  casual f  as.  a  random  blow;  a 
random  guess.  'A  pair  of  mtidom  travellers.' 
Wordsworth.  *  Some  random  truths  he  can 
impart'  Wordsworth.— Random  eourses,  in 
masonry  and  paving,  courses  of  stones  of 
nneuual  thickness.  —Random  tooling,  form- 
ing the  face  of  a  stone  to  a  nearly  smooth 
surface  bv  hewing  it  over  with  a  broad 
pointed  chisel,  which  produces  a  series  of 
minute  waves  at  right  angles  to  its  path.  It 
Is  called  droving  In  Scotland.— AinaomfAot, 
a  shot  not  directed  to  a  point ;  also  a  shot 
with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  deviated  above 
the  horizontal  line. 

Randon  t(ran'dom),n.   Random.   Spenser. 

Randon t  (ran'donl.  v.i.  [Fr.  randoner.  to 
run  rapidly.  See  Random.]  To  stray  in  a 
wild  manner  or  at  random.  'Shall  leave 
them  free  to  randon  of  their  wilL'  Sack- 
ville. 

Randy,  Bandle  (ran'diX  n.  rFrom  rand, 
to  rant  to  storm.]  L  A  sturdv  beggar  or 
vagrant;  called  also  a  Randie-heggar ;  one 
who  exacts  alms  by  threatenings  and  abusive 
language. —2.  A  scold:  appropriated  to  a 
female,  and  often  iwplled  to  an  indelicate, 
romping  maiden.    (Scotch.  ] 

Bandy,  Bandle  (ran'diX  «•    Disorderly; 


riotous.    'A  meny  core  o'  randie,  gangrel 

bodies.'    Bums.    [Scotch.] 
Bane,t  Banadeert  (rin,  rin'dfirX    Same  aa 

RxnTDBxa. 
Ranfbiroa  (ranf OrsX  n.    Same  as  Beissfdree 

Bailey. 
Rang  (rangX  pret  of  ring.     'Hie  bridle 

bells  rang  mernly.'    Tennyson. 

AD  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shoirt.  ••  that  the 
earth  rang  i^Ealn.  s  SaiB.  Iv.  %, 

Rangant  (rang'gantX  a.   See  Fvbiosast. 

Range  (rftnJX  v.t  pret  A  pp^  ranged;  ppr 
raiwfng.  (Prom  Fr.  ranger,  to  range»  f^ay, 
O.rr,  rong,  a  rank ;  from  the  German.  Sae 
Rank.]  i.  To  set  In  a  row  or  in  rows;  to 
plaoe  in  a  regular  line^  lines,  or  ranks;  to 
dispoae  In  the  proper  order;  to  rank ;  as^  to 
range  troops  m  a  body ;  to  range  men  or 
ships  In  the  order  of  batUe. 

It  would  be  absofd  in  me  to  rmmn  rnntX  on  the 
side  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  ( 


society. 

2.  To  dispose  in  proper  classes,  orders,  or 
divisions;  to  arrange  In  a  syitMnatlc,  me- 
thodical, or  regular  manner;  to  classify;  to 
class:  as,  to  ram  plants  and  animals  In 
genera  and  species;  to  range  the  plgeona 
with  the  gallinaceous  birds. 

Men,  horn  the  qualities  they  find  otdtcd  in  theia. 
and  wherein  they  observe  several  Individuals  tr> 
agree,  rangt  them  into  sorts  for  the  ooavcnlcacc  of 
comprehensive  signs.  Loeko, 

A  certain  order  and  form,  in  which  we  have  looc 
accustomed  ourselves  to  ranrt  our  ide^  may  be 
best  for  us  now,  though  not  originally  best  m  Itself 

Warn. 
8.  To  rove  through  or  over;  to  pass  over. 
'  Did  raiye  the  town  to  seek  me  out*  8ksk. 
*To  range  the  woods,  to  roam  the  park." 
Termyson. 
Teach  him  to  rangt  die  ditch  and  force  the  brake. 

4.  To  sail  or  pass  In  a  direction  parallel  iu> 
or  near:  as,  toran^e  the  coast  that  1^  to  sail 
along  the  coast— fi.  To  sift;  to  pass  through 
a  range  or  bolting  sieve.  Bmand.  [Obao- 
lete  or  locaL] 

Range  (rinJX «-«»  L  To  be  placed  in  order: 
to  be  ranked ;  to  admit  of  claaalflcation  or 
arrangement ;  to  rank. 

Tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  gHstering  gikf. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shak. 

Thb  was  cast  upon  the  board. 
\llien  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  gods 


Rangtd  \xk  the  halls  of  1 


Tonnyton. 


2.  To  lie  in  a  particular  directkm ;  to  corre- 
spond In  direction ;  to  lie  alongside  of ;  as. 
the  front  of  the  house  ranges  with  the  line 
of  the  street 

Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  hand  to  show 
Which  way  thy  forests  rangt.  Drayton. 

S.  To  rove  at  large ;  to  wander  without  re- 
straint or  direcuon.  '  A  roaring  lion  and 
ranging  bear.'    Prov.  xxviiL  Ifi. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  abouL       5A«A. 

4.  To  saO  or  pass  near  or  in  the  direction  of; 
as.  to  range  along  the  coast— 6.  To  peas 
from  one  point  to  another ;  as^  Uie  inlce  of 
wheat  ranges  between  60s.  and  60s.— 6.  In 
gun.  to  have  range  or  hortiontal  direction : 
said  of  shot  or  shell,  and  smnetimes  of  the 
firearm.— Stn.  To  rove,  roam,  ramble,  wan> 
der,  strolL 

Range  (rinjX  n.  (In  part  from  Fr.  rang^, 
range,  tier,  in  part  directly  from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  series  of  tlungs  In  a  line:  a  row;  a  rank; 
as.  a  range  of  buildings.  '  So  many  remges 
of  colours,  which  were  parallel  and  contlgu- 
ous.'  Newton.  'Afull  viewof  ahugefoi^ 
of  moimtains.*  Addison. --2.  A  claas;  an 
order. 

The  nest  ra$tge  of  beings  above  hhn  are  the  ia- 
roaterlal  intelligences.  Sir  M.  Hate. 

3.  A  wandering  or  roving;  excursion. 

He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over.    So»atL 

4.  Space  or  room  for  excursloo ;  compass 
or  extent  of  excnrslon ;  space  taken  In  by 
anything  extended  or  ranked  in  order ;  dis- 
cursive power;  command;  scope;  as,  the 
range  of^Newton's  thought  '  Far  as  crea> 
tlon's  ample  range  extends.'    Pope. 

The  range  and  compass  of  Haiamood*S  knowledge 
filled  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Bf.  Fetl 

A  man  has  not  enough  range  of  thought  Additom. 

fi.  In  music,  the  whole  ascending  or  deaoend- 
ing  series  of  sounds  capable  m  being  pro- 
duced by  a  voice  or  Inslmment ;  compass : 
register.  *Alyroof  widestran^.*  TVnny- 
son.  — 41.  The  step  of  a  ladder;  a  round:  n 
rung.  *  The  first  range  of  that  ladder  which 
should  serve  to  moimt  over  all  their  cus- 
toms.*   Clarendon.  —  7.  Same  as  Kitchen- 


F4te.  Wr.  fat.  fftll;       m6.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not  mOve:       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       u.  8c.  alufne:     Jp,  flc.  ley. 


SAsat 

ranat—B.  A  millng^Ut*  to  tfR  m 
ft  &  tun.  fa)  UiThariBwtal  dlitu 
which  kilHl  or  ottasrpnjiBta*  li« 
•onMtlfnM  tppUtd  to  th*  p4Ui  ol  «  < 

i>r  lwab.cr  tb*  Um  ItdwoltMa  frm 

iDOath  of  tha  pitM  to  Uio  point  *bon  It 


.  _.'!  mi  Doailwnd  in  onkr  «i«t  and 

fioHtbi  *princliinlBarldlui'<tf  MBhgmt 

.1—  . ■.■ —  ij  yn  !•■€•  otlng 


■hip  K»  «,  K..  nnp*  T.  W.,  bun  tha  Ofth 
— ^"pal   BMrtdlm     OiMdrM.     lUoltad 

'<Mh4lkt),a.    [Fr.]    iBiUr.iRi 


ktai^lM 


I 

nuns  (iTSn  lonntrl]'  to  monntgJ  traaH 
unwd  with  ihort  mukat^  who  nwsd  ths 
ooantTT.Udofttafonahtoutoot  Tbeums 
nf  'OaniwtichtKav(r«'li  itven  to  tlit  estta 

B«thniiiil  iiT  foot  In  tha  Brlllih  atm; .— 7.  t  A 


lu« 


Ip  (linf  4l4hlp),  n.    TIh  oDoa  o 


tVijn^Sx 


,-- of  afomt  or  pulL  Talit 
•ll).v.i.  irnq.  and  dim.  trom 
* jlKiot.    Sir  J. 

(rraf-iepa).'!.    [L  ««,  a  (««, 

MWHf,  the  head.]  A  saana  of  extinct  un- 
plublana  balongtnit  (o  tha  order  lAbTrln- 
Ihodonlla.  Tho  tpeclei  are  lannd  ai  foiaUa 
Is  tba  eariMnlferou  rocka. 

Bulda<rBn'l'dt),ii.iiI.  ILnma.atmc.and 
Or.  Met,  UkescM.)  Tha  tamllj'  of  unphl' 
htan  Tailebnia  harlnc  aa  the  ^pa  the  tros, 
wM^nla).*-  XalaHnsloafnicorto 
.—lUntliit  fl-"-—  ' "  "■--  — ■'— 

M  to  Ita  t 


ot&  It 


ic  that  portion 

n  aJoDs  tho  aoifaoe  of  tht 

).    Tba  nrnlaa  aain  toUowi 

aaUiaartarr. 

n.     [O.K.  rans,  mk,  bvm 


ja  (iriwaca  alao  rangi^trom  O. 

kriiH.AriiM.arlna.aclnle.  ^KtHiLtThe 

Ofl^nal  nHsnii^na  ••■ — '- ■—■-'••■— 


l.DecrMofdlanlD'.ai 

poal&a  In  drlLn^taiT.orKidall 
paratlTa  Aatlou;  niatlTa  place;  a^  a  writer 
of  the  that  rani';  a  lawyer  ot  bw>  nmt 
SpadOcalljr,  degiM  or  inda  In  the  mlUtur 
or  naTat  amrloa ;  aa,  tha  ran*  ot  captain, 
cotoaal.argeneiBl;  the  mntotTioe-adinlntL 


Inatfon:  hbfa 
M,  amanotmab— £  A  nw  ot  aiBsn-plpaa 
balonflac  (0  on*  aton  A  atop  la  uld  to  be 
ot  one,  two,  thna.  roar,  cr  nra  mnb  «o- 
oocdlnc  to  tlM  noBUMT  ol  the  rowa  of  pipaa 
nndniha  oontro)  of  lu  ooa  npUn.-Te 
jut  tkt  ranln.  to  iiipplT  tha  wtutk  nnmbei; 
or  a  oompalaot  Dnabar.— IV  taktmnkqf, 
to  enJOT  pnoadanoa  orar,  or  la  hare  the 
right  01  taUac  a  Uahar  plaoa^  In  Great 
Britain  the  aoTaral^a  aoQi  (Ola  rmt  tf  all 
tha  other  notila& 
Baak  (ruuk),  nt  1 
rank  or  line.     'Hon 


r;  to  place  In  anit- 


RaldHKr  *1  (Unif*  undn 


Bask  (ruvk).  T.i  ITobetansed:  tobeiet 
or  diipoaed,  ai  bi  ■  partlcutar  claaa,  order. 

X.  To  be  placed  in  ■  nnk  or  ranka;  to  be 
Mmniadln  a  raw. 


3  To  have  a  certain  rank :  to  oocnpy  a  car 
tain  potlUoa  aa  BHnpared  with  otbtti:  Ic 
be  eateemed  aa  equal,  or  dceervlng  aqual 
cootldetatloa ;  a^  lie  roiib  wlU>  a  major; 
he  ronfa  with  tha  lint  daaa  of  poeta. 


■^X"™, 


dt  (ranskX  a.  [A.  Sax.  nnu.  fmttfnl, 
X  pcoad;  dob.  IceL  raUr.  itnlgllt,  ilaa- 
,  nprtght,  bold;  Dan,  rant,  npri^t,  etcct; 


^,  -jTiA-,  itander,  gracefnl; .., , 

•Icndtr,  Dpiliht— all  naaallaad  fomi  from 
■ama  root  aa  riMt  tigtit]  1.  Lnmrlant  '" 
pxjvth;  hlghHCrc^'lng;  exnberant;  of  itroi 
or  rijoroui  growth;  a^  — ■■ — 


-oSW 


a  rant  imelL  'Jtont.anieUlnR  ma,' 
ler.  'The  ran*  amell  of  weeda.'  £ 
4  Strong  to  the  taalei  hlgh-taatod 


ad  to  ■  Uih  desiea ;  axooMlve ;  itla- 
■1  do  fofslTa  Ih;  ranituf  laoll' 


ai  to  out  daapl]' ;  aa,  to  aet  the  Iron  of  k 
plana  rwil,  that  la  Is  aet  It  ao  aa  to  take  cA 
a  thick  ahainv.    Miaen. 
&Ulkt(raiigkXad«,     gtionglr;  ftercaly, 

Buikar  (nngk'trX  •■•  One  who  nnkj  or 
dluHHa  in  ranka;  one  who  anangea. 

[jtanritinAn.  The  act  of  ana  who 
-AanMiV  and  loIi,  in  SaiU  tan.  the 
wherebr  the  hecitaU*  pnjpertr  of 
H  umlnot  »non  ia  Jadlclallj  kM  and 
the  price  divided  amoncat  hla  crediton  ac- 
cording to  thdr  aararal  rtghta  and  prefer- 
aneea.  Thla  li  tbo  mort  complei  and  oam- 
prehenalTa  prooeia  known  In  tbo  law  ol 
Beotlatid,  bat  now  pncUcallT  obaolate. 

XanUe  (ran^I),  %.L  pret.  h  pp.  raiObd; 
pprronHmff,  [A freq. from mii*, Imnriant, 
but  the  meaning  may  ha*e  bean  Inflnanced 
b^mwrnrl  l,  ft  prow  more  rank  or  ttioiiBi 
loha  InOamad:  to  tealer,  aa  a  aora  or  wound, 
'  A  malady  that  bursa  and  ronHM  toward.' 


1.  Fig.  to  be  lotlamad,  bitter,  or  malignant; 
aa,  rantting  malice ;  ronUiiv  eory.  —1,  1^ 
produce  an  inOamad,  irritated,  or  palofol 
•eniatloa:  at,  tba  poUoned  arrow  ranliUt  la 


■BMhSOt  (rang'kl),  v.L  To  make  aote;  to 
Irritate;  lolnOama.    Burnt. 

SasUt  (rangkll),  wta.  In  ■  rank  manner : 
(a)  with  rigoroua  growth;  a^  gnaa  or 
weed)  grow  ranUy,     ifi)  Banddlj;  with 


(e)  Goalag]; ;  groaaly. 


""*~T-*  (ran^'niaX  n.  IIm  atate  or 
qnaUtj  of  being  rank;  a^  (a)  rigurooa 
growth;  Ininrluiee;  unbaTaiiGe:  a^  the 
rantiiuiof  Tegetatlon.  Spaoiflvally,  a  con- 
dition often  aiaomed  by  friilt.treaa  In  gar 
dene  and  onhacdi,  In  conaeqiienee  ol  which 
great  ahoota  or  feedeia  ai»  jlTcn  ost  with 
Uttla  or  DO  bearing  wood,  ueemlie  ridi- 
neaa  ot  aoll  and  a  too  Coplona  nipply  of 
mannia  are  ganerally  tba  moling  cauaea. 
Ki  Eicaaa:  BWerflnl^;  great  atniDgth;  ai- 
MT*gane&  (e)  Blrensth  and  coaiaenaaa  In 
amell  or  taate;  randdneaa.  'Ilia  natln 
ronibun  or  odenalTenaaa  which  acme  per 
aona  are  aubjeot  to,  both  In  their  biaath  and 
conitltutlon.'    ^rr.  Taylor. 

BMIk-iUiiixl  (rangk'rlil-ingX  o.  Biding 
Dercely  or  lurionily;  hard  riding. 


j(ran-u*0,  n,    (Hind.) 

Iisjab;  a  queen  or  princen. 
Mimall  (nn'eL),  n.     A  Btrunipet:  • 


pL    of    miTK.    to    run, 

Si^^m'al),  n.     [L,  arannu  CmtuX  Oi' 

tonploll  [na'plk.  lan'ptk),  n.    A 
tlcularly  an  aih.traa,  In  whioh  a 


Iwe,  parUcul      .  .     ..  _ 

rannv,  that  U.  a  (hrew.mouae,  ) 

plugged.  Harei.  taowDver,  eiplalna  It  aa  a 
treebegtnntn'-  •"  ■*—-  **  •—  a-.—  -— 
Sea  Shuw-Ai 


nnhig  to  deoay  at  top  from  aga. 


XMm(ft(ian'MkXv.(,  tAScaod.  word.  loel. 

la-^Ioal.  rawn  (Goth,  nnui  n 
tdtja,  to  aeefc,]  L  To  aeanli 
;  to  enter  and  aenrch  every  place 
To  rantaek  vnri  corner  of  their 
IfaUadouaheaita.'    SduEA, 


i.  To  plunder;  to  pillage  coniplelely;  i 


eb..sc  iniA;     g,po:     l.Job;     h.Fr.ti 
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nunas;  « imaU  lumnch,  luoh  as  Uiote  of  the 
irfft-nuiter,  which  penetntet  Into  the  sub- 
staaoe  of  the  bnln. 

Ban  (nnX  n.  In  rope-making,  a  tenn  used 
to  Imply  twenty  coras  of  twine  wound  on  a 
reel,  and  oTery  cord  so  parted  by  a  knot  as 
to  be  easily  separated. 

Bant  (ran),  n.  (A.  Sax.  rdn,  loeL  rdn^  plun- 
der, rapine.]  0|>en  robbery  and  rapine;  vio- 
lence. 

Bana  (rft'haX  a  [L.,  a  frog.1  A  genus  of 
amphibian  Tertebrates,  including  the  various 
species  of  frcrn,  as  distinguished  from  the 
toads  (genus  BufoV    See  Fboo. 

Banalaa  (r&-n&a<a),  tLvL  Inbot,  Undley's 
name  for  his  oroposed  alliance  of  hypooy- 
nous,  polypetalouB  families  having  inaefln- 
Ite  stsinens  and  a  minute  embryo  inclosed 
in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 

Bananlie  Minan-itX  n.  (L.  rano,  a  fh>g.] 
A  sect  of  the  Jews  who  honoured  frogs  be- 
cause they  were  one  of  the  instruments  in 
plaguing  Pharaoh. 

Banoe Trans),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  shore  or 
prop  acting  as  a  strut  for  the  support  of  any- 
thing.—8.  A  bar  between  the  legs  of  a  chair. 

Banoe  (ransl  v.t  To  shore  or  prop. 
(Scotch.] 

Banoe,t  Bannoet  (rans,  mns).  n.  An  un- 
known hard  mineral:  siq>posed  to  be  some 
sort  of  marble.    Sylvetter;  QuarlM. 

Banoesoe&t  (ran-aes'entX  a.  [L.  raneeteem, 
raneeieentii,  ppr.  of  raneewo,  incept  from 
raneeo,  to  be  rank.  See  Ranoid.]  Becom- 
ing rancid  or  sour. 

Banoht  (ranshX  v-^  [Corrupted  from 
wrench,]  To  tear;  to  wrench;  to  sprain;  to 
injure  by  violent  straining  or  contortion. 

Against  a  stunphto  task  the  monster  grinds. 
And  raMeh*d  htt  hips  with  one  continued  wound. 

DiytUn. 

Banoh,  Bandhe  (ranchX  n.  [See  Rakoho.  ] 
A  rancho;  a  farm.  In  many  such  places 
refreshments  are  to  be  procured  for  man 
and  horse  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper 
inns.    [Western  United  States.] 

Bantihero  (rtn-cher'6),  n.  [Sp.]  In  Mexico, 
a  herdsman;  a  peasant  employed  on  a 
rancho. 

FfVTlfthft  (ritn'ch6),  n.  [Sp. ,  a  mess,  a  set  of 
persons  who  eat  and  drlnlc  together,  a  mess- 
room.]  In  Mexico,  a  rude  hut  where  herds- 
men and  farm-labourers  live  or  only  lodge; 
hence,  a  f^urming  establishment  for  reariuff 
cattle  and  horses.  It  is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  hadenda,  which  is  a  cultivated  farm 
or  plantation.    See  Rakoh,  n. 

FffT"**^^  Qtm'sid).  a.  [L.  rancufta,  ttom  rai%- 
eeo,  to  oe  rank  (whence  also  raticowr).] 
Having  a  rank  smell;  strong  scented;  sour; 
musty;  as,  rancid  oIL 

The  oil  with  whidi  firiiex  abound  often  turns  ratf 
cid,  and  lies  hearjr  on  the  stomach,  und  affects  the 
very  sweat  with  a  mtttid  smelt  Ar^ttthnot. 

w^w<¥fiHfy  (ran-sid'i-ti).  n.    The  quality  of 

being  rancid;  a  strong  sour  scent,  as  of  old 

oiL 

The  mmcidihr  of  oils  may  be  analogous  to  the  oxi- 
dation of  metau.  Ure. 

Randdly  (ran'sld-lIX  adv.  With  a  rancid  un- 
pleasMt  odour;  mustily. 

Banddnata  (ran'sid-nes).  tk  The  quality  of 
beinff  rancid;  rancidity. 

Banokt  (rankX  adv.  (See  Rakk.]  Fiercely. 
Speneer. 

RaniMff  (rang^^rX  n.  American  spelling  of 
Baneowr, 

Banoorona  (ran^«r-usX  a.  Full  of  ran- 
cour ;  deeplv  malignant ;  implacably  spite- 
ful or  malicious;  intensely  virulent 

So  flamed  his  eyes  with  rage  and  raiit^rpMs  ire. 

S^Htfr. 
He  would,  after  having  been  the  most  mncprvus 
and  unprincipled  of  Whigs,  become,  at  no  distant 
time,  tni  most  rmnctrwus  and  unprincipled  of  Tories. 

Afacatt/iiy. 

Sth.  Malignant,  malicious,  bitter,  spiteful, 
malevolent  virulent 

BanooroililJ  (rang1c«r-us-liX  adv.  In  a 
rancorous  manner;  with  deep  malignity  or 
q>iteful  malice. 

Banoonr  (rangHc^rX  n.  [L  rancor,  an  Ul 
tmeU,  rancour,  from  raneeo,  to  be  rank  or 
randd  (whence  raneid).]  1.  The  deepest 
malignity,  enmity,  or  spite;  deep-seated  and 
implacable  malice;  inveterate  enmity. 
It  issues  from  Che  nenrMtr  of  a  villain.      SAaJt. 


Such  ambush 
Waited  with  halMsh  ni«M»Mr  faaminent  iIitt»H. 

2.t  VIrulenoe;  poison;  bitterness. 

For  Banqoo'S  lame  .  .  .  Duncan  have  I  morder'd ; 

Put  rmnc»mrs  la  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  thea.  Shak. 

Syk.  Malice,  malignity,   gall,   bittemeas, 
q>lte,  hate,  hatred,  malevolence.  ill-wilL 


BaadCrandX  n.  (A.  Sax.  O.  D.  and  Dan.  mtMi, 
a  boraer,  edge,  brink.]  Lt  A  border,  edge, 
margin. ~2.t  A  long  Heehy  piece  of  beef  out 
out  between  the  flank  and  the  buttock. 

They  came  widi  chopping  knives 
To  cut  me  into  rands,  and  sirlmns,  and  ao  powder 
me.  BtoH.  »  Fl. 

8.  In  shoentaking,  (a)  a  thin  inner  shoe-sole, 
as  of  cork.  Simirumde.  (ft)  One  of  the  slips 
beneath  the  heel  of  a  sole  to  bring  the 
rounding-surface  to  a  level  ready  to  receive 
the  lifts  of  the  heeL    B.  B.  Knight, 

Bandt  (randX  v.i.  [A  form  of  nrntl  To 
storm;  to  rant  'Raved,  and  randed  and 
railed.'    Webeter. 

ttfwiiati  (ran'danX  n.  (In  meanings  S  and  S 
probably  a  form  of  raindom,  ¥t.  randon,  an 
impetuous  course.  See  Random.]  1.  The 
finest  part  of  the  bran  of  wheat ;  the  pro- 
duct of  the  second  sifting  of  meal. —2.  A  boat 
Impelled  by  three  rowers,  using  four  oars, 
the  midship  rower  having  two  sculls,  the 
bowman  and  strokesman  one  oar  each.— 
8.  [Slang.]  A  drinldng  fit;  a  spree:  used 
only  in  the  phrase  on  the  randan,  on  the 
spree,  engaged  In  tippling. 

RandaaiieTran'dan-ltX  n.  [From  Remdan, 
Puy  de  Ddme,  France,  where  it  Is  found.] 
A  form  of  gelatinous  soluble  silica.  In  fine, 
earthy  compact  masses.  It  consists  of  the 
casts  of  fossil  radlolarlans,  erroneously 
named  infusoria. 

ita^<<<<o  (ran'dl-aX  n.  [After  Isaac  Band,  an 
eighteenth  century  London  botanist]  A 
large  genus  of  erect  or  climbing,  sometimes 
spiny  trees  and  shrubs,  nat  order  Rubia- 
ce9,  with  opposite  entire,  often  leathery 
leave^  and  white  or  yellow,  usually  axillary, 
often  laige  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the 
tropics  of  both  worlds,  especially  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  powdered  fruit  of  it  dume- 
torum  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  an  infusion 
of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  also  used  medi- 
cinally. 

Randle-trae  (ran'dl-trdX  n.    See  Ramtle- 

TRKB. 

I^ni^^ytp  fran'dumX  n,  (O.E.  randon,  ran- 
dun,  ranaottn,  Ac ;  O.Fr.  d  randon,  at  ran- 
dom, randon,  an  Impetuous  course  or  efflux, 
vivacity,  violence;  randoner,  randir,  to  run 
rapidly.  Dies  suggests  as  the  origin  O. 
rand,  border,  edge,  brim,  so  that  the  word 
would  originally  have  referred  to  the  vio- 
lence of  a  stream  flowing  full  to  the  brim.] 
l.t  Violence;  energy;  force. 

Coragioosly  the  two  kings  newly  fotm:ht  with  great 
random  and  force.  Halt. 

2.  A  roving  motion  or  course  without  direc- 
tion; want  of  direction,  rule,  or  method; 
hazard;  chance:  used  onlv  in  the  phrase,  at 
random,  that  Is,  in  a  hap-hazard,  aimless,  or 
fortuitous  manner.  *  Uke  orient  pearls  at 
random  strung.'   Sir  W.  Jonet, 

O,  many  a  shaft  at  ramdtm  sent. 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant  S^r  fK  Scott. 

a  Distance  traversed  by  a  missile;  range; 
reach. 

The  angle  which  the  missive  is  to  mount  by.  if  we 
wlU  have  It  go  to  its  furthest  rtttuUm^  must  be  the 
half  ofa  right  one.  Sir  AT.  Difty. 


A.  In  mining,  the  distance  fhun  a  deter- 
mined horizon;  the  depth  below  a  given 
plane.    Goodrich. 

it^TKfnim  (ran'dumX  a.  Done  at  hazard  or 
without  settled  aim  or  purpose;  left  to 
chance;  not  guided  by  calculation;  chance; 
fortuitous ;  casual  f  as,  a  random  blow ;  a 
rondom  guess.  'A  pair  of  ttifMfom  travellers.' 
Wordneortii,  '  Some  random  truths  he  can 
Impart'  Wordeworth.— Random  eourvee.  In 
maeonry  and  paving,  courses  of  stones  of 
uneuuai  thickness.  —Random  tooting,  form- 
ing the  face  of  a  stone  to  a  nearly  smooth 
surface  bv  hewing  it  over  with  a  broad 
pointed  chisel,  which  produces  a  series  of 
minute  waves  at  right  angles  to  lis  path.  It 
Is  called  droving  In  Scotland.— /ZanoomfAoC, 
a  shot  not  directed  to  a  point ;  also  a  shot 
with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  elevated  above 
the  horizontal  line. 

Randon  t(ran'domXn.   Random.   Spenter. 

Randon  t  (rau'donX  v.i.  [Ft.  randoner.  to 
run  rapidly.  See  kavdom.]  To  stray  in  a 
mild  manner  or  at  random.  'Shall  leave 
them  free  to  randon  of  their  wilL'  Sack- 
ville. 

Randy,  Bandle  (ran'dIX  n.  rFrom  rand, 
to  rant  to  storm.]  1.  A  stnrov  beggar  or 
vagrant;  called  also  a  Randie-heggar ;  one 
who  exacts  alms  by  threatenings  and  abusive 
language.  —2.  A  scold:  appropriated  to  a 
female,  and  often  tilled  to  an  Indelicate, 
romping  maiden.    [Scotch.  ] 

Banoy,  Bandto  (ran'dlX  a.    Disorderly; 


riotous.    'A  meny  core  o'  ninclte,  gangrel 

bodies.'    Bum$.    (SootofaL) 
Bane,t  Banodoert  (rin,  ran'dfirX    Same  aa 

Rkihdkir. 
Ranfbiroe  (nnfOrsX  n.    Same  as  Reinf&roe 

Bailey. 
Rang  (rangX  pret  of  ring.     'Ihe  bridle 

bells  mn^  mernly.'    Tennyeon. 

AD  Israel  shoutwl  with  a  great  ahoat.  ••  that  the 
earth  rang  ag»ia.  t  SaiB.  hr.  s- 


Rangant  (rang'gantX  &    See  Fvbiosait. 

Range  (rftnJX  v.l.  invt  A  pp^  ranged;  ppr 
ranging.  (Prom  Fr.  ranger,  to  range,  rmmg, 
O.lT.  rm,  a  rank ;  from  the  GermaiL  See 
Ramk.]  1.  To  set  In  a  row  or  In  rows;  to 
plaoe  In  a  regular  line,  lines,  or  ranks;  to 
dispoae  In  the  proper  order;  to  rank ;  as^  to 
range  troops  m  a  body ;  to  range  men  or 
ships  in  the  order  of  battle. 

It  would  be  absord  in  me  to  rawpe  myself  on  die 
side  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  corropotMfiqg 
society.  Burke. 

2.  To  dispose  in  proper  classes,  orders,  or 
divisions;  to  arrange  In  a  systematic,  me- 
thodical, or  regular  manner;  to  classify ;  to 
class;  as,  to  ranae  plants  and  animals  In 
genera  and  speoMs;  to  range  the  plgeona 
with  the  gallinaceous  birds. 

Men,  from  the  qualities  they  find  tndted  in  them, 
and  wherein  they  observe  several  individuals  to 
agree,  rangt  them  Into  sorts  for  the  convenience  of 
comprdiensive  signs.  Loeke.  , 

A  certain  order  and  fbm,  in  which  we  hare  looje 
accustomed  ourselves  to  rattrt  our  ideas,  may  be 
best  for  us  now,  though  not  originally  best  in  itself. 

iTalta. 

8.  To  rove  through  or  over;  to  pass  over. 

'Did  ra%^fe  the  town  toaedc  meont*  Skat. 

'To  rtmge  the  woods,  to  roam  the  perk.* 

Tennyeon. 

Teach  him  to  rangt  Ae  ditch  and  force  the  brake. 

4.  To  sail  or  pass  In  a  direction  parallel  to 
or  near:  as,  to  range  the  coast  thj^  1^  to  sail 
along  toe  coast— fi.  To  slft'jto  pass  through 
a  range  or  bolting  sieve.  HeUand.  [Otaao- 
leteorlocaL) 

Rango  (rinJX  v-^  L  To  be  placed  In  order : 
to  be  ranked ;  to  admit  of  daaalflcation  or 
arrangement;  to  rank. 

TIs  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
And  rangt  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glisteiteg  gikt. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Skat. 

Thb  was  cast  upon  the  board, 
lllien  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  gods 
Rangtd  in  the  halls  of  Pallaa.  Ttnnjrton. 

8.  To  lie  in  a  particular  direotton ;  to  corre- 
spond in  direction ;  to  lie  alongside  of ;  as. 
the  front  of  the  house  range*  with  the  line 
of  the  street 

Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  Ay  hand  to  Uiow 
Which  way  thy  forests  rangt.  Dragon. 

5.  To  rove  at  large ;  to  wander  without  re- 
straint or  direcnon.  '  A  roaring  lion  and 
ranging  bear.'    Prov.  xxvliL  1& 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  rangt  abouL       Skak. 

4.  To  saU  or  pass  near  or  In  the  directicni  of; 
as,  to  range  along  the  coast— 6.  To  peas 
from  one  point  to  another ;  as,  the  inlce  of 
wheat  rangee  between  60t.  and  60e.— 6.  In 
gun.  to  have  range  or  horizontal  direction : 
said  of  shot  or  shell,  and  sometimes  oi  the 
firearm.— Stn.  To  rove,  roam,  ramble,  wan- 
der, strolL 

Range  (rinjX  n.  (In  part  from  Fr.  rang^, 
range,  tier,  in  part  directly  from  the  verb.) 
1.  A  series  of  tliinn  in  a  line;  a  row;  a  rank; 
as.  a  range  of  bufidingSL  '  So  many  rangee 
of  colours,  which  were  parallel  and  contigu- 
ous.' Newton.  '  A  full  view  of  a  huge  nn^ 
of  mountains.'  Addieon.^2.  A  oiaas;  an 
order. 

The  next  rangt  of  beings  above  him  are  the  ii 
material  intelUgenoes.  Sir  M.  Hair. 

5.  A  wandering  or  roving;  excursion. 

He  may  take  a  rangt  all  the  world  over.    Stntk. 

4.  Space  or  room  for  excursion ;  ecnnpesB 
or  extent  of  excursion ;  space  taken  In  by 
anything  extended  or  ranxed  In  order;  dis- 
cursive power;  command;  scope;  as.  the 
range  of  Newton's  Uiought  '  Far  as  crea- 
tion's ample  range  extends.'    Pope. 

The  rangt  and  compas*  of  Hanunomfs  knewledfe 
fiUed  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  B^.  Fttl 

A  man  has  not  enough  rwnurr  of  thought.  Addison. 

h.  lumtoie,  the  whole  ascending  or  deaoend- 
ing  series  of  sotmds  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  a  voice  or  Ins^ment ;  compass : 
register.  *  A  lyre  of  widest  range.*  Tewny- 
eon.  — 41.  The  step  of  a  ladder;  a  round:  n 
rung.  'The first  rotH^ of  that  ladder  which 
should  serve  to  moimt  over  all  their  cn»- 
toms.*    Clarendon.  —  7.  Same  as  Kiiehen- 


FAte.  fHr.  fat.  fftll;       md.  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not.  mtive;       tttbe,  tub.  ball;       oil.  pound;       u.  ik-.  aimne;     J*.  Sc  fry. 


(WW.  — K  A  buiUam-dawt  i 
a.  In  otttt.  (a)  Um  boriioDl 


iimnrliiiia  mM>II*d  la  lb*  path  ol  t  tnllat 
■r  bMob,  or  llw  Um  It  dnoribw  (m  tha 


lodna  WlMU  ■  eaoDon  Um  boiMDUll]' 
It  li  oalM  tha  right  Unl  or  potait-bluk 
nnn:  whan  tha  mania  li  oloratad  to  46 
damaa  it  b  eaUad  tha  stmort  luca  To 
lA  mv  ba  addad  (ha  rioocbat.  Uta  ikte- 
plBC  et  bwuDJIag  ibot.  with  Uw  pleoa  ala- 
Ttfad born  1  tot danca.  (6)A placa whara 
■on  or  lUa  pnotlrn^  (BttUd  OB.-I\>  jfwl 
or  ^  Oa  rwwa  4^  as  at^,  to  aioataiD 
tbaanslaalwGlcb  toalanta  thaSnannao 
utoUtanobJacL 

la  ir«iUs)aoaTtalBqiuiitl^aI«bIadnwii 
Id  BpoB  tlu  daak,  aqnal  In  laulb  to  tba 
dap^  ol  watar,  In  ordar  that  t£a  anohor, 
wluii  lat  ID.  BUT  reuh  the  bottom  wlthoat 
bainf  ohaakad.  (»)  A  nama  ilTaa  to  ■ 
lann  elaat  with  two  anu  or  hmtohaa, 
bcrilad  In  Um  waiat  ol  aUpa  to  balar  tha 
Mokaand  riiaato  to.— IL  Uw  aitont<rfo«u>- 
lij  OTV  whieh  a  plant  or  animal  l>  natatalljr 
awaad.  Um  raiui  6t  Mou  at  a  apaoUa  or 
fimm  k  Iti  dliMbatloii  thnuh  aneoaMlTa 
foidKaHma  bada  o(  (ha  aafth'a  onut — 1 1.  A 


t  ■  principal  Daridlan '  ol  eash  gnat 
■wTQ,  tha  toviuhlpa  In  tba  ranaa  Salng 
nnabavd  nocth  ana  aoBtb  troa  tba '  baaa 
Una,'  wUah  rana  aait  and  waat ;  a^  towa- 
■bln  No.  8.  N..  mwa  T,  W.,  troM  tha  tOth 
ntadpal    maridlu.      OtoirM.     lUnltod 


, „  a  pnbllo  park.- 8.  A 

a  glran  fonnarlj  to  moaatod  troopi 

Ml  With  ihart  mnakatit  who  rawd  tha 

ooiiiib7,BBdoltantoiighto1ilooL  Tnenama 

_. 1.  iiaiv"»'l»el*antotlia  Bath 

ot  In  tha  Biltlih  Binv.— T.  t  A 


^  (rinfarahlp),  n.  Tha  offlea  of 
..  kaaper  ot  a  lorott  or  paifc.  Todd. 
frang"!!),  at  [Freq.  and  dim.  rrem 
To  lauga  and  mOTa  about     Sir  J. 


BmUMP*  (nnliapaX  ».    t^  nw,  ■  trog, 

'  ■■■-  ' — ■•  >    A  Baniu  ol  axtfnct  ani' 

•~  *■■ 'T  Ubjrin- 


pblbUna  belonglni 
tbodoaUa.    Thaip 


ipadai 


l«nldM(ran1-dl}.n.pl.  [L  nnn,  a  trog.  and 
Or.  tSdat,  Ukcnaaa.)  Tha  lamllj  of  amphl- 
Uan  Tattabniaa  baving  aa  tba  trpe  tba  trog. 

BUUlW  MW^  a.  BaUUng  to  a  frog  or  to 
ftou— Aaniaa  artary,  In  anal  that  portion 
ot  tba  Ungnal  aitan'  which  nmi  In  a  ur- 
paatlBa  dinctlan  along  Iba  urfaoa  of  the 
loaigna  to  Ita  tip.    Tha  nntaa  on  tollowi 

iBBk  (rangkX  n.  |0.B.  miu,  rant,  from 
IT.  nig,  O.ti.  wv>  rmw.  a  rank.  row. 
nnga  (vhanoa  alio  tatv),  from  0.  B.  0. 
An«,lkriM,arlng,adrcla.  <SeaRii(a.)  Tha 

a  nnmbar  of  Indlrldnala  In  ■  olrda,  than 
anr  TOW  of  lodldduala.  ]  1.  A  row ;  a  Una ; 
a  ranga;  an  ordar;  a  tiar.  'Tha  miut  of 
oaian  Ev  (ba  mamurlng  itnam. '  Shot. 
MutiBMiininhMi. 
■UilDC<iil(Mvra<ili,>iidkilUaakf  Brrm. 
i.  Mint,  a  Una  of  toldlan^  a  Una  of  man 
atanding  abrsaat  or  >lde  bT  lide:  oR«a  otad 
aUngwItbiUa. which  la  a  llna  nuinlDg  from 

•bafronltr"- ■ i:^.ii.. 

■     t 

aoooiparal 
w»a  It  ■! 


aggngateot  Indlildnala  togatbai 
cuai;  a  otaM;  •  iorlat;  an  ordar; . 

ewMdto  BiM«  t 1^1.  ^S»jS^^^ 

4.  D«raaof  dlgnltT,eDiInaDca,araxeaD 
poalHon  hi  drll,  mlUtair,  or  aodal  lite: .  .  „ 
paratlTa  ttaUon;  nlaUm  ptaca:  ai,  a  wrilar 
of  tha  Snt  mat;  a  lawrer  of  bigb  rank. 
BpaoUeall]',  dagna  or  grada  In  tba  mllltarjr 
or  nara)  aerrlea:  ai.  Uib  rant  ot  Eaptaln. 
eolonal,  or  ganeral;  tha  rant  of  Tloe^dmlraL 

I.Hl«faaodalpoalttoa;alaTatedatatloii  In 
lltai  dlatlDCtlaa;  b^  dagna;  amlnanca; 
aa.  a  man  ot  nmt.— £  A  row  ot  OTgaa.plpaa 
bnraiging  to  ona  ilop.  A  itop  la  aald  to  ba 
of  ona,  two,  thiae,  bnir,  or  DTa  rant*  ac- 
cording to  tba  nonuwr  ot  tha  rowa  of  plpaa 
nndar  Iha  control  ol  11a  ona  taKlatar.- 14 
jUI  Iba  nik*,  to  anpplj  Iha  wbola  nnmher, 

■— *  Dnmbar.- n  lata  ranta^, 

,  , nee  orar,  or  to  ban  the 

f  laUv  a  bWwr  plaoa.  In  Graat 
Iha  aorarai^aona  tote  rMt  i)^aU 
louarnoblea 
lk(raiulik«.L  LToplaaaabraait  Ina 
ik  or  Ifia;  -Hona  and  obarlota  ranfil 
looaa  anar.'    JfilMt.- 1.  To  plaoa  In  a 


ri^r?l 


Hi»  >ll(II  wtrwiti  Out*  ipog  dvy'i  nve  > 

aa  Inaoit- 


K4Bk  (ranik).  *.i  1  To  be  ranged;  to  ba  lat 
or  diipca^  u  hi  a  particular  claia.  order, 
ordiTUoD. 

£.  To  ba  placed  In  a  rank  or  ranki ;  to  be 

arranged  Id  a  row, 

Vsu  cutis  ta>,-AIUli  puda  Dixm;  iHYlciabli 

S.  To  hare  a  certain  rank ;  to  oocnpr  a  cer- 
tain poaltlon  u  comparad  with  othtra;  (o 
~  a  citaemed  aa  eqnal.  or  i'  ' 


nnuldRatlon ; 


Xi.  or  dcaerrlng  eui 
rant*  with  a  maji 
he  Orel  daaa  ol  poati. 


1.  To  pot  In  a  claim  agalnit  the  aatalc  ol  a 
banknipt  penon;  ai.  ha  ranted  upon  the 


oog.  loaL  mttr,  atralEh^  ilai 

,-, — ,  ftold;  Dan.  rant,  aprlgbl,eref  l, 

D.  rant,  tlondar,  gracalDl ;  Pror.  O  rant, 
ilendar,  nprlijit— all  naaalliad  toiTD)  lloin 
•ama  root  aa  nut  tigkt'\  1.  Lninrlant  In 
growth;  higta-growing;  enbarant;  of  itrong 
or  TJgoroni  growth;  a*,  rant  graai;  '»>>' 


h.  Inflamed  with  nnanal  appetite. 


id  to  a  high  degree ;  eioearire ;  tIo- 
■Ido'toiglTB  tbf  Vantut  fault.' 


r.  Oiob;  coarae;  fool: 


&  KiceiriTe;  uoaedlng  the  aotoal  nine; 
u,  a  rant  modni  In  law.— li  PnJacUngaa 
aa  to  eut  daeplj ;  a>,  to  tat  tha  Iran  ot  a 
plane  rant,  that  la,  to  let  It  to  ai  to  take  oS 
a  thick  ihaTli«,  Mma^ 
BABkl  (nngk),  wie.    Stronglr;  Darcel;- 

BaakeT  (rmngk'ArX  <•-  One  who  noka  or 
dlipoaet  In  nnka;  one  who  arTOOgaL 

BankillCXrangk'IngXA  The  act  of  one  who 
nnka— AonAvanitHfa,  hi  BcbU  law.  the 
proceai  whereby  the  heritable  propert)'  ol 
an  iDBolrent  peraoD  la  Jodlclallr  lold  and 
Ibe  price  dlrided  amongit  hie  credltoia  ac. 
cordliig  to  Ibair  taraml  rlghti  and  preler- 
encei-  Thli  la  the  malt  c<HDpIai  and  com- 
pnlientlTe  ptooeaa  known  hi  the  law  of 
ScoUaniL  bnt  now  praotlcallr  obaolela. 

BaaU*  (nn^a  a.i  pret.  *  pp.  ronUtd; 
ppr.rantt^  (Arreq.(Tomraiit.]uinr1anL 
Mit  Iha  meaning  mar  haya  been  Inflnenoed 
byranaeu'.]  L'^growmonnnkontrong; 
to  be  Inflanied;  to  feiter,  ai  a  aore  or  wound. 
'A  maladjr  that  buna  and  rantlu  Inward.' 


t.  Fig.  to  be  faiflanud,  bitter,  or  nx_ 
aa,  rantl^  malice ;  naMwv  enry.  — ».  tv 
prndnoe  an  taflamad,  IrrltaWd.  or  palnfol 
aenaaUon;  aa,  tba  polKoed  arrow  rantlei  hi 


ItritMe;  I 

vlgDTOua  growth; 
•trong  leant. 


XtJoUT  (rangkll),  wIil 
(a)  with  vlgoroua  growth;    a^  graai 
reedi  grow  rontlv,     (1)  Kanotdly;  ■ 


;ii}  Coaraal]' ;  groaaljr. 


quaUtj  ot  balDg  rank;  a^  (a)  rigoroai 
growth;  Ininrlance;  eiobauca:  aa,  (ba 
rantnot  of  vegetation.  Bpedflcally,  a  con- 
dlUoo  of(an  aanined  bjr  truK-treaa  In  gar- 
denaBndoRhBrda,lnooiiBBqneiueot  wmoh 
■teat  Aoota  or  teedoa  are  Jitea  out  iriUi 
little  or  no  bearing  wood-  Siceaajire  ilcb- 
neia  of  loll  and  a  too  eoploui  tnppljr  ot 


ib)  Biceai;  tntwriluilj;  great  a 

(ranganca    (<)  Strength  and  c 

■melt  or   taaia;  nt^duati. 

t  or  oSenilTeBeaB  wbloh  aome  per> 
■Dbjeot  to,  both  In  their  breaUi  and 
Uon.'   Jtr.  Tayler, 


rantnan  or 
•one  are  mb] 
conitlluUon. 

luk^ldlBf . 

Bercelj  or  forioailj;  bard : 


l.Job;      kn.  ton: 


B*nk-W)ailtad  (rangk'ient-ed),  a.    Strong- 


1),  n,    [La 

_ ]    Tbaihra     ._.. 

ttMTijlfcti  Kuitltllk(ran'plk,  re 


jglanlng  to  deoaji  a(  top  from  oi 


thoroiighlT;  to  enler  and  aeareb  arery  place 
or  part  '  To  raniut  a»rj  comer  ot  their 
■hlhlng  and  tallaclona  heaito. '    Snttt. 

S.  To  plunder;  to  pillage  campletalr:  to 

".  wig;     Mb,  tatlg;    ib,  anire.— Sea  KKv. 
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nuiias;  «  small  branch,  nioh  as  Uiote  of  the 
irfa-mater.  which  penetrates  into  the  eub- 
staaoe  of  the  brain. 

Ban  (ranX  n.  In  rope-making,  a  term  naed 
to  Imply  twenty  coras  of  twine  wonnd  on  a 
reel,  and  every  cord  so  purted  by  a  knot  as 
to  be  easily  separated. 

Bant  (ran),  n.  (A.  Sax.  rdn,  loeL  rdii,  plun- 
der, rapine.]  0|>en  robbery  and  rapine;  vio- 
lence. 

Bana  (ri'haX  n.  [L.,  a  frog.1  A  genns  of 
amphibian  vertebrates,  including  the  various 
spedes  of  frc«s,  as  distinguished  from  the 
toads  (genus  Buf  oV    See  FRoa. 

Banalaa  (r&-n&l<aX  n.pL  la  bat,  Undley's 
name  for  his  oroposed  alliance  of  hypooy- 
nous,  polypetalouB  families  having  inaefln- 
Ite  stamens  and  a  minute  embryo  Inclosed 
in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 

Bananlta  Minan-itX  n.  [L.  rono,  a  fh>g.] 
A  sect  of  the  Jews  who  honoured  frogs  be- 
cause they  were  one  of  the  instruments  in 
plaguing  Pharaoh. 

Banoe Trans),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  shore  or 
prop  acting  as  a  strut  for  the  support  of  any- 
thing. —2.  A  bar  between  the  legs  of  a  chair. 

Banoe  (ransl  v.t  To  shore  or  prop. 
(Scotch.) 

Banoe,t  Bannoet  (rans,  mns).  n.  An  un- 
known hard  mineral:  supposed  to  be  some 
sort  of  marble.    Sylve$ter:  Quartea. 

Banoeaoent  (ran-ses'entX  a.  [L.  mneescsm, 
raneueentit,  ppr.  of  raneewo,  incept  from 
raneeo,  to  be  rank.  See  Ranoid.]  Becom- 
ing rancid  or  sour. 

Banoht  (ranshX  «-^  [Corrupted  from 
wreneh,]  To  tear;  to  wrench;  to  sprain;  to 
iujure  by  violent  straining  or  contortion. 

Against  a  stunp  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds. 
And  raneh'd  htt  hips  with  one  continued  wound. 

Dryden. 

Bantib,  F^^i^Ti^  (ranchX  n.  [See  Rakoho.  ] 
A  rancho;  a  farm.  In  many  such  places 
refreshments  are  to  be  procured  for  man 
and  horse  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper 
inns.    (Western  United  States.] 

Bantihero  (ran-cher'6X  n-  [Sp.]  In  Mexico, 
a  herdsman;  a  pessant  employed  on  a 
rancho. 

Bandho  (ritn'ch6).  n.  [Sp. .  a  mess,  a  set  of 
persons  who  eat  and  drlnlc  together,  a  mess- 
room.]  In  Mexico,  a  rude  hut  where  herds- 
men and  farm-labourers  live  or  only  lodge; 
hence,  a  farming  establishment  for  rearms 
cattle  and  horses.  It  is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  Aoeitftuto.  which  is  a  cultivated  farm 
or  plantation.    See  Rakoh,  n, 

FffT"**^^  (ran'sidX  a.  [L.  rancidiw,  fh>m  ni»- 
ceo,  to  oe  rank  (whence  also  ttinoourX] 
Having  a  rank  smell:  strong  scented;  sour; 
musty;  as,  taneid  oIL 

The  dl  with  whidi  liriiex  abound  often  turns  ran- 
cut,  and  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  affects  the 
veiy  sweat  with  a  rattcid  smell.  Arbutknot. 

Rancidity  (ran-sld'i-tO.  n>  The  quality  of 
being  rsncld;  a  strong  sour  scent,  as  of  old 
oIL 

The  rancidify  of  oils  maj  be  analogous  to  the  oxi- 
dation of  metau.  Ure. 

Ranoldly(ran'sid-llXadv.  With  a  rancid  un- 
pleasMt  odour;  mustily. 

Banddneu  (ran'sid-nesX  ««  The  quality  of 
beinff  rancid;  rancidity. 

Banokt  (rankX  adv.  (See  Rank.]  Fiercely. 
9pvnMT. 

RaniMff  (ranglc^rX  n.  American  spelling  of 
Bancawr. 

Banoorona  (ran^«r-usX  a.  Full  of  ran- 
cour; deeplv  malignant;  implacably  spite- 
ful or  malicious;  intensely  virulent 

So  Samed  his  eyes  with  tage  and  ramt'rom  ire. 

S/eHS<r. 
He  would,  after  having  been  the  most  mtitvrvits 
and  unprincipled  of  \Vmgs.  become,  at  no  dbtant 
time,  the  most  rattctrfUM  and  unprincipled  of  Tories. 

MacaMl<ty. 

Syn.  Malignant,  malicious,  bitter,  spiteful, 
malevolent  virulent 

BanooronilJ  (rang1c«r-u8-llX  adv.  In  a 
rancorous  manner;  with  deep  malignity  or 
spiteful  malice. 

Banoonr  (ranglcArX  n.  [L.  rancor^  an  111 
smell,  rancour,  from  roneeo,  to  be  rank  or 
randd  (whence  rancwfX]  L  The  deepest 
maUgnlty. enmity,  or  spite;  deep-seated  and 
implacaUe  malice;  Inveterate  enmity. 
It  issues  from  the  r«n«n(r  of  a  villain.      Sktii. 


Such  ambush 
Waited  with  belUsh  ntNONtr  imminent  Mitton. 

2.t  Virulence;  poison;  bitterness. 

For  Baaquo'S  Issue  .  .  .  Duncan  have  I  mnrder'd : 

Put  rmtuoHrt  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

OiUy  for  then.  SMak. 

Stic.  Malice,  malignity,  gall,  bitterness, 
spite,  hate,  hatred,  malevolence,  ill-will. 


BandCrandX  n.  (A.Sax.  O.  D.  and  Dan.  ra%%d, 
a  boraer.  edge,  brink.]  l.t  A  border,  edge, 
margin.— 2.  t  A  long  fleehy  piece  of  beef  out 
out  between  the  flank  and  the  buttock. 

They  came  widi  chapping  knives 
To  cut  me  Into  rands,  and  sirloins,  and  so  powder 
me.  BtttH.  »  Ft. 

8.  In  ihoemaking,  (a)  a  thin  inner  shoe-sole, 
as  of  cork.  Simmondt.  (ft)  One  of  the  slips 
beneath  the  heel  of  a  sole  to  bring  tne 
rounding-Burtece  to  a  level  ready  to  receive 
the  lifts  of  the  heeL    B.  H.  Knight. 

Bandt  (randX  v.i.  (A  form  of  rant]  To 
storm:  to  rant  'Raved,  and  randea  and 
railed.'    Webtter. 

ttfwiiati  (ran'danX  n,   (In  meanings  2  and  3 

Erobably  a  form  of  random,  ¥t.  randon^jui 
npetuous  course.  See  Random.]  1.  The 
finest  iwrt  of  the  bran  of  wheat ;  the  pro- 
duct of  the  second  sifting  of  meaL —2.  A  boat 
Impelled  by  tiiree  rowers,  using  four  oars, 
the  midship  rower  having  two  sculls,  the 
bowman  and  strokesman  one  oar  each.— 
8.  [Slang.]  A  drinking  fit;  a  spree:  used 
only  In  the  phrase  en  the  randan,  on  the 
spree,  engaged  In  tippling. 

Bandanlie  (ran'dan-ItX  n.  [From  Randan, 
Puv  de  D6me,  France,  where  It  Is  found.] 
A  xonn  of  gelatinous  soluble  silloa.  In  fine, 
earthy  compact  masses.  It  consists  of  the 
casts  of  KMHiil  radiolarians,  erroneously 
named  infusoria. 

itatiiiia  (ran'di-aX  n.  [After  Isaac  Band,  an 
eighteenth  century  London  botanist]  A 
large  genus  of  erect  or  climbing,  sometimes 
spiny  trees  and  shrubs,  nat  order  Rubia- 
ce9,  with  opposite  entire,  often  leathery 
leaveik  and  white  or  yellow,  usually  axillary, 
often  laxge  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the 
tropics  of  both  worlds,  especially  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  powd^ed  fruit  of  it  dume- 
torum  is  a  poweif  ul  emetic,  and  an  infusion 
of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  also  used  medi- 
cinally. 

Randle-tree  (ran'dl-trdX  n.    See  Rantle- 

TREB. 

I^ni^^ytp  fran'dumX  n,  [O.E.  randoti,  ran- 
dun,  ranaoum,  Ac.;  O.Fr.  d  randon,  at  ran- 
dom, randon,  an  impetuous  course  or  efflux, 
vivacl^.  violence:  rondoner,  randir,  to  run 
rapidly.  Dies  suggests  as  the  origin  6. 
rand,  border,  edge,  brim,  so  that  the  word 
would  originally  nave  referred  to  the  vio- 
lence of  a  stream  flowing  full  to  the  brim.] 
1. 1  Violence;  energy;  force. 

Coragioosty  the  two  kings  newly  fought  widi  great 
random  and  force.  Hail. 

2.  A  roving  motion  or  course  without  direc- 
tion; want  of  direction,  rule,  or  method; 
hazard:  chance:  used  onlv  in  the  phrase,  at 
random,  that  Is,  In  a  hap-hazard,  aimless,  or 
fortuitous  manner.  *  like  orient  pearls  <U 
random  stnmg.'   Sir  W.  Jonet. 

O.  many  a  shaft  at  rmitdtm  sent. 

Hnds  mark  the  archer  little  meant  Sir  JK  Scott. 

a  Distance  traversed  by  a  missile;  range; 
reach. 

The  angle  which  the  missive  Is  to  mount  by,  if  we 
wlU  have  It  go  to  its  furthest  randont,  must  be  the 
half  of  a  right  one.  Sir  A'.  Dit»y. 

4.  In  mining,  the  distance  ttom  a  deter- 
mined horizon:  the  depth  below  a  given 
plane.    Qoodrioh. 

Kftni^^ytp  (ran'dum).  a.  Done  at  hazard  or 
without  settled  um  or  purpose;  left  to 
chance:  not  guided  by  calculation;  chance; 
fortultoiu;  casual f  as,  a  random  blow;  a 
random  guess.  'A  pair  of  nmdom  travellers.' 
Wordgwotrth.  *  Some  random  truths  he  can 
impart'  Wordtworth.— Random  eourme.  In 
maoonry  and  paving,  courses  of  stones  of 
unequal  thicknesa  —Random  tooling,  form- 
ing the  face  of  a  stone  to  a  nearly  smooth 
surface  bv  hewing  it  over  with  a  broad 
pointed  chisel,  which  produces  a  series  of 
minute  waves  at  right  angles  to  Its  path.  It 
Iscalled  drovif^  In  Scotland.  —Random thot, 
a  shot  not  directed  to  a  point;  also  a  shot 
with  the  muule  of  the  gun  elevated  above 
the  horizontal  line. 

P^niffTl  t  (ran'domX  n.   Random.   Spenter. 

Randont  (ran'donX  v-i>  [Fr.  rand&ner.  to 
run  rapidly.  See  Rakdox.]  To  stray  in  a 
wHd  manner  or  at  random.  'Shall  leave 
them  free  to  randon  of  their  wilL'  Sack- 
vUle, 

Randy,  Bandle  (ran'dlX  n.  rFrom  rand, 
to  rant  to  storm.]  L  A  sturov  beggar  or 
vagrant;  called  also  a  Randie-heggar ;  one 
who  exacts  alms  by  threatenlngs  and  abusive 
language. —2.  A  scold:  appropriated  to  a 
female,  and  often  tilled  to  an  indelicate, 
romping  maiden.    [Scotch.  ] 

Bandy,  Bandle  (ran'diX  a.    Disorderly: 


riotous.    'A  meny  core  o'  randie,  gangrel 
bodies.'    Bume.    [Scotch.] 
Bane,t  Banadeert  (rin,  rftn'dSrX    Same  aa 

RKIHDBXa. 

Banfbiroe  (ran'fOrsX  n.    Same  as  Revi\fdree 

Bailey. 

Bang  (rangX  pret  of  ring.     'The  bridle 
bells  mn^  mernly.*    Tenngaon. 

An  Israel  shoutwl  with  a  great  shoot.  ••  that  the 
earth  rmm  ag»ia.  t  Sam.  iv.  s- 

Bangant  (rang'gant).  a.   See  Fukiosavt. 

Bange  (ranj X  «t  in«t  A pp^  ranged;  ppr 
ranging.  (From  Fr.  ranger,  to  range»  tmmg, 
O.Fr.  reng,  a  rank ;  fh>m  the  GermaiL  Sae 
RAMK.]  1.  To  set  In  a  row  or  In  rows;  to 
place  In  a  r^[ular  line,  lines,  or  ranks;  to 
dlqMMe  in  the  |»rc^>er  order;  to  rank ;  as^  to 
nifi^  troops  m  a  body;  to  range  men  or 
ships  in  the  order  of  battie. 

It  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  rmngt  myself  on  tbe 
side  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  correapondii 
society.  Bmrkt, 

2.  To  dispose  In  proper  dssses,  orders,  or 
divisions;  to  arrange  In  a  systematle,  me- 
thodical, or  regular  manner;  toelasiify;  to 
class;  as,  to  range  plants  and  animals  In 
genera  and  species;  to  range  the  plgeotn 
with  the  gallinaoeons  birds. 

Men,  from  the  qnaHties  they  find  tndted  la  thets. 
and  wherein  they  observe  several  individaate  tr> 
agree,  rangt  them  into  sorts  for  the  coaveniencc  of 
comprehensive  signs.  LtcMt.  , 

A  certain  order  and  form,  in  which  we  have  loc^ 
accustomed  ourselves  to  rattn  our  ideas,  nay  be 
best  for  us  now,  though  not  originally  best  m  itself. 

8.  To  rove  through  or  over;  to  pass  over. 

*  Did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out*  Skat. 

'To  range  the  woods,  to  roam  the  park.* 

Tennyeon. 

Teach  him  to  rangt  the  ditch  and  force  the  brake 

4.  To  sail  or  pass  in  a  direction  parsllel  to 
or  near:  as.  toninj^  the  coast  that  l^tosall 
along  tne  coast— fi.  To  sift  ^to  pass  through 
a  range  or  bolting  sieve.  Hottand.  [Obao- 
letoorlocaL) 

Range  (rinJX  «-^  L  To  be  placed  In  order : 
to  be  ranked ;  to  admit  of  dasslflcatlofi  or 
arrangement;  to  rank. 

Tis  better  to  be  lowly  bora. 
And  rtmgt  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  oe  perk'd  up  in  a  glisteiing  gikt. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shak. 

Thb  was  cast  upon  the  board. 
When  all  the  fuU-faced  presence  of  the  gods 


Rangtd  in  the  halls  of  1 


Tmnjrtcm. 


2.  To  lie  In  a  particular  direction ;  to  corre- 
n>ond  In  direction ;  to  Ue  alongside  of ;  as, 
the  front  of  the  house  rangM  with  the  line 
of  the  street 

Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  tiiy  hand  to  show 
Which  way  thy  forests  rttttfe.  Draytou. 

&  To  rove  at  large ;  to  wander  without  re- 
straint or  dlnction.  'A  roaring  Uon  and 
ranging  bear.'    Prov.  xxvliL  15. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  ratigt  abouL       Skmk. 

4.  To  saU  or  pass  nearer  In  the  direction  of; 
as,  to  range  along  the  coast— 5.  To  pass 
from  one  point  to  another ;  as,  the  iHice  of 
wheat  ranges  between  60t.  and  60s.— 8.  In 
gun.  to  have  range  or  horizontal  direction : 
said  of  shot  or  shell,  and  smnetimes  of  the 
firearm.— Stn.  To  rove,  roam,  ramble,  wan- 
der, strolL 

Raojge  (rinjX  n.  (In  part  from  Fr.  rang^, 
range,  tier,  in  part  directly  from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  series  of  tmnffs  in  a  line;  a  row;  a  rank; 
as,  a  range  of  buudinga  '  So  many  rangee 
of  colours,  which  wero  parsllel  and  contigu- 
oua'  Newton.  *  A  full  view  of  a  huge  nn^ 
of  mountains.'  AddUeon. — 2.  A  class:  an 
order. 

The  next  rm$tgt  of  beings  above  him  are  the  im- 
material intelligences.  Sfr  M.  fimtt. 

3.  A  wandering  or  roving;  excursion. 

He  may  take  a  ratigt  all  tiie  world  over.    SttUM. 

4.  Space  or  room  for  excursion;  compass 
or  extent  of  excursion ;  space  taken  in  by 
anything  extended  or  raniced  In  order ;  dis- 
cursive power;  command;  scope;  as,  the 
range  of  Newton's  thought  '  Far  as  crea- 
tion's ample  range  extends.'    Pope. 

The  rmngt  and  compaas  of  Hammond^  knowledge 
filled  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  i^.  Ftti. 

A  man  has  not  enough  rattge  of  dioaglit.  Addi*m. 

h.  In  mtoie.  the  whole  ascending  or  descend- 
ing series  of  sotmds  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  a  voice  or  Instrument;  compass: 
register.  *A  lyre  of  widest  nin^.'  TVimy- 
son.  —  41.  The  step  of  a  ladder;  a  round :  a 
rung.  '  The  first  range  of  that  ladder  which 
should  serve  to  moimt  over  all  their  cus- 
toms.'   Cfofvndoa.  —  7.  Same  as  Kitchen- 


Fit^.  flir.  fst.  fall:       mi.  met.  hdr;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mOve:       tfibe,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       u.  8c.  advne:     f,  Sc.  try. 


' 


nnt— S.  A  bolllBc^ten  lo  ritt  mr 
ft  Is  fwn.  («}  tlHliarliocital  dlitan,-  „ 
which  a  ihoi  or  othar  pnlHitllc  la  cantad : 
■omaUms  anilled  In  Iba  path  et  ■  bolM 
or  boBb,OT  Hw  Ud*  It  daaorllMa  tnm  tba 
iDoath  oi  tha  plaoa  to  Uw  point  wImtb  it 
lodiu.  Wban  a  eaoDon  llaa  horiuatiil^ 
It  li  wIM  tlia  light  laral  or  potnt-bUnk 
naga ;  whaa  tha  mania  If  elantod  to  4t 
ilmaw  It  li  eallad  tha  otmoat  nnga.  To 
thb  mar  b*  addad  (ha  rIoodMt,  Um  tklp- 
piBf  <r  Donndtaig  riiot,  with  tha  placa  ala- 
Ttfad ttOB > lot d«p«  (b)A pUca whan 
atloalieaniad  on.— ni  jliul 


<  alarata  tb*  flmrm  a 


or  gal  ttc  roM  ^  oi 
tha  anil*  at  which  to  i 
aitoUtuoblact. 

laffoiAfalBDartalnqiianlitTOlabladnwB 
la  Bpon  iba  daak.  aqnal  In  lanclh  to  tba 
daptn  at  water.  In  ordar  that  (ha  anchor, 
wnn  lat  ■<>■  Boy  taaah  tha  bottom  wlUioat 
bit^  obaakad.  (»)  A  nama  ilTen  to  a 
lann  ataat  with  two  anu  or  btanohaa, 
bofiad  la  tba  waUot  iblpa  to  bdar  tha 
taoki  Md  abaato  to.  — IL  TIw  aitant  a(  Donn- 


li  ar*  ill  mlUi 

AnNslha  '  ^Dcipal  <Barldlan '  Dl  aach  iraat 
Mrrar,  tba  towniMiM  In  tba  laaaa  baliit 
mnbarad  north  and  loDth  tnai  tba '  baic 
llaa,'  wUab  nuu  aait  and  waat;  ai.  towo- 
dilr  No.  8.  K.,  mw*  T.  W.,  bom  tba  Oftb 
wtaolpal    matldlatL      OaoOriek.     lUollad 

Baaci  tnu-iht),  a,     [Fr.l    InAar.aRangad 


w3fc  Ul 

renatoi 
dal 


1  Ian 


\t  to  I 


«  park.  — 0.  J 

-anted  t 


itiT,Bndotlanlollghton(oot,  Tr 

III  Oounan^t  iian^irt'^i  (rlnnja  i 

riara.    BaOand. 

—  -  lip  <i«aj'*r«hlp),  n.  ThaoBlcaDt 
'  kMpsr  of  ■  lorot  or  park.  Todd. 
\Ttiiitl).v.i.    (Freq. ^— 


a,  who  ranged  ti 

on  loot  ifanan 

.,-  .  -1  glnn to Uia 88 

Intbe  BrltUhumT.— T.I 


ratva.]    Tl 
Btrrimgtan. 

SanlMP*  (nnl-Mpa),  n.  IL.  nna,  a  frog, 
Mini^  iha  head.]  A  genu  of  ailinct  ara- 
pblblana  belonglnjE  to  tha  ordar  lAbjrln- 
thodontla.  The  ipacin  an  lonnd  ai  IohUi 
In  tba  cacbonUerona  rocka. 

BwiilM(iaa'l-d<Xn.pL  [L  mM,  a  trog,  and 
Or.  tUat,  Ukeneo.)  Tb*  tandlj  of  amphl- 
hlan  TCTMbTal**  baling  aa  tha  tjpa  the  trna. 

— -»  jri'nln).  «.    Balatlnc  to  a  frog  or  to 
.~-Banbu  arUry.laaivit.  that  portion 


irfiSr 


liiunal  BTlai7  wt 
djnctlon  along 


along  tba  ai 


Kaak  (rangk^  n.    [0.£  raw, 

Ft.  nuv,  O.ft.  rm0,  ntw,  a 

ranga  (whanca  alao  ranfft),  from  0.  H.  G. 
ArM.JIrin«,aTlng.aclrcla.  (SeeKuro.)  The 

a  nnnbar  at  IndlTldoali  In  a  olrcia,  then 
anr  row  of  IndlilduaU.  1 

nnnnring 

1.  MUU.  a  IlM  of  aoldlen:  ■  line  of  man 
alandlng  abreaat  or  ilde  bT  aide:  oftaa  nted 
abingwllhJU*,  which  1*  a  Ui  '     ' 

tbe&Dnlto^<- •- 


III  udlng  alao  eo 


to  the  rear  of  a  c 
tabodrotoo 


ly.bMlallo 


iBEI.  tqiLl%JoS  l> 


*.  Dagroeof  dianlt7,emlnaiu>.ui  uvui 

poaldon  Id  dTlI,mnilar7,orBoclalllte: 

paratlT*  Italian:  tvlatl**  plaoa:  ai,  a  writer 
of  tha  lint  rant;  a  lawyer  at  hlgb  rank. 
SpadDcallj,  dagna  or  irada  In  tb*  mOllai? 
or  nan)  aarrtea :  aa,  Iba  mnk  ol  uqilaln. 
colOBal,ort*nanl;  tha  mntof  tloa-admlnl 

I.  High  fodal  podllon;  elaTatod  atatko  hi 


to  ana  atop.    AatoDlaaaldioln 

of  ona,  two,  thr**,  lonr,  or  Btb  nmit  ac- 
cording to  the  nombar  of  tha  rowa  of  plpaa 
nodarllM  aontaol  of  Ita  on*  nglater.— T* 
jUt  M*  rsata,  to  anpplj  the  whole  nombar, 
or  a  Mnapatant  nombar.  —Ta  tola  mnl 
lo  enlOT  ptaoadano*  onr,  or  (o  ban 
right  at  Itidag  a  hUiar  plaea.    In  0: 
Britain  the  aoraniciA  aona  (ate  rank  a 
Ihaotbarnoblia 
Baak  (rauk),  i^t    L  To  glaoa  ^vaatf 


•n  'l^'^^Si^JSf  *'i2?tEI*' ' 


bulk  {rangk}.  >.i  1.  T< 
or  dlapoaed,  aa  in  a  pa 
ordinalon. 

1.  To  be  placed  In  a  rank  or  ranki ;  t 
arranged  In  ■  row. 


1  To  bare  a  certain 


'PT  a  car- 

1  aa  equal,  or  deaarrliig  eui    ' 

in;  a*,  b*  rank*  with  a  niai< 

e  mki  with  the  Brat  claia  of  poata. 


lank  (rnn^),  a.  (A.  Sai.  mw,  fniltfnl. 
rank,  proad:  cog.  loeL  nkkr.  ittalgbt,  ilen- 
der^nprl^t,  bald;  Dan- rank,  nprlght,are«t; 
D.  rant,  alander,  gracetDl;  Frit.  Q.  rank, 


imelUng  me.'  ^n 
•rr,  -ina  Twni  ooau  of  woeda,'  Shat.- 
i.  Btrong  to  tba  taale:  blgh-taaled. 

jj.  TnWam*^  witii  TBoeTeal  appetite. 
Tlie  twtt,  b^ag  rvU,  la  (ba  oA,  tunwd  to  tbi 

(I.  Baited  to  a  high  degree :  exoeetliia ;  tIo 

•enaa.     '  Ido '  taiglre  tbf  'ronkiat  fault. 


„_,  the  aotoil  nine; 

a^  a  niitk  modna  in  law.^ft  Projecting  ao 
aa  to  cot  daeplr ;  aa,  to  tet  tba  lion  of  a 
plan*  rank,  that  la,  to  ael  It  ao  aa  lo ' 
a  thick  (having.    Miaim. 
Bankt  (nngk),  ade.     Btronglr;  a«rc*l}. 


lotakeoa 


pTDCeM  wh«rab7  tbe  heritable  propertT  of 
ao  Inaolvent  perton  it  lodlclalv  aold  and 
tb*  prloa  divided  amongat  hia  oreditora  ae- 
cording  lo  their  aareral  rigbta  and  preler- 
anoai.  Thla  ia  tb*  maat  coautlei  and  com- 
pnhenalT*  nrotaM  known  u  Ih*  law  ol 
ScoUanl  bnt  now  praotletll*  obaolate, 
Bankl*  (rangOilX  v.1.  pnt.  *  pp.  rankbd; 
ppr. ranklAig.  [Arreq.bomnnk.IiuDrlanl, 
but  the  nmanlijg  mar  ban  been  InfluBBCed 
bjrranwur]  1.  To  grow  more  rank  or  ■trongi 
to  be  Inflamed;  tofnier,  aaaaoraorwound. 
'A  maladr  that  bnnit  and  rankJ«  Inward.' 

Tlili  mUd  lute  left  •  nAKUfinnail  bi  Il»  bHita 


,- ,  ._  ..— aTo 

le  an  innamad,  irritated,  or  painful 
Ion:  ai^  the  polaooed  arrow  mnUH  in 


XiJaUT  (rugkll),  odr  In  a  rank  manner : 
(a)  with  vlgorooB  growth:  aa,  graaa  or 
weeda  grow  ranklv.     (1)  Kaocldlji  with 

itrong  accnt 


I)  Coaratl]' :  groaalji. 


.rangk'tieaX  n.    ^e  atate  or 

qoalltv  ot  being  rank;  n.  (a)  vlguniut 
growtn:  iDiorlance;  exnberuioe:  ai^  the 
rankneMOl  fegetation.  BpadBiiaUT,  a  oon- 
dltlou  often  aaiunud  bj  tnilt-treet  In  gaT' 
denaandorGharda.lnoonaeqnence  ef  which 
icreat  aboott  or  feadeit  ar*  jimi  oat  oilh 
Uttle  or  no  bearing  wood.  Sieeaalr*  ildi- 
aeaa  at  aoU  end  a  loo  coplooa  topplj  ot 
nunnn  an  generally  the  moving  cauiea 

g)  BiceiB:  anpecflDllT:  great  itrength:  ei- 
anganca.  <>)  Strength  and  coartenaw  In 
tmeU  or  tttia;  nnddnaaa.  'Hie  nttln 
rnnkiun  or  olIenalTenett  wblob  aome  pei^ 
aona  are  BubJeotM,  both  hi  tbalr  breath  and 

.,  , gk-rld-in- 

Aercelji  or  turiootl;;  haul  ili 


d  (na^aented),  a.    8t 

enled:  havliig  a  ooara*  powerfnl  a 
rbe  mntable,  rank-uanUil  man;,'    a 


anith 

(olute  GTuian-airl'' 


prlncaaa 


B.»o;     l.Job;     fc  B 


i,  Iken:  tb,  (Un; 


Baanr  (lu'nl),  n.  [L  amiuui  (muaX  tbe 
ahrev-monae.]    Tha  ibrew-moiue. 

BMTijlfcti  Ranpllflt  (ran'plk,  ran'plk),  n.  A 
tna,  partlcBlarl;  an  aah-ttse,  in  which  a 
mniv,  that  la,  a  ihnw-mouia,  haa  been 
plugged.  Nana,  boweverj  explalna  It  aa  a 
tnabegliuilng  lo  deoai'  at  top  Cram  aga 


dv,  (a  fltt  hfna  lOBe  rMi^i€k  tree.  Dt^jiUm. 
BMUUk(raD'Iahke.l-  lADcaBd-word.  leel, 
-annaoka,  Sw.  nnitate,  to  tearcb,  ai  fur 
toten  goodt— teel.  n>iM  (Ootb.  rum),  a 
LDuae,  and  adi^  to  aeek.)  1.  To  aearcli 
horougfaly:  to  enter  and  atareb  ererr  plaoe 
rparl  'TorafiweteTerycomeTof  their 
hitting  and  fallaciona  heaita'    Saalk. 

.  To  plunder;  to  pillage  completalj;  lo 

.■nig;     Mb,  taklg;    ih,  anr*.— Sea  KKi. 
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ramus;  •  muill  branch,  raoh  as  those  of  the 
pla-mater,  which  penetrates  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

Ban  (ranX  n.  In  rope-making^  a  term  used 
to  imply  twenty  conls  oi  twine  wound  on  a 
reel,  and  every  cord  so  parted  by  a  knot  as 
to  be  easily  separated. 

Bant  (ran).  n>  [A.  Sax.  rdn,  loeL  rdn,  plun- 
der, rapine.]  Optn  robbery  and  rapine;  vio- 
lence. 

Bana  (ri'haX  ^  [I^>  B  (rog']  A  genus  of 
amphibian  Tertebrates,including  the  various 
spedes  of  frogs,  as  distinguished  from  the 
toads  teenns  Bnf oX    See  FROO. 

Banalaa(r&-n&l<s>,y^o{.  in  &oe.  Undley's 
name  for  his  proposed  alliance  of  hypogy- 
nous.  polypetalous  families  having  inaenn- 
ite  stamens  and  a  minute  embryo  inclosed 
in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 

BanaalU  (t&'nan-itX  n.  (L.  rami,  a  fh>g.] 
A  sect  of  the  Jews  who  honoured  frogs  be- 
cause they  were  one  of  the  instruments  in 
plaguing  Pharaoh. 

Banoe Trans),  fk  [Scotch.]  1.  A  shore  or 
prop  acting  as  a  strut  for  the  support  of  any- 
thing.—2.  A  bar  between  the  legs  of  a  chair. 

Banoe  (ransX   v.L    To    shore    or    prop. 

J8cotch.y 

Banoe, tRaiinoet  (rans,  mns),  n.  An  un- 
known hard  mineral:  supposed  to  be  some 
sort  of  marble.    Sylve$tsr:  Quarles. 

Banoesoent  (ran-aes'entX  a.  (L.  ranee$ceiis, 
rwnee$eentiSt  ppr.  of  raneeaeo,  incept  from 
raneeo,  to  be  rank.  See  Ranoid.]  Becom- 
ing rancid  or  sour. 

Banoht  (ranshX  «-^  [Corrupted  from 
wrench,]  To  tear;  to  wrench;  to  sprain;  to 
injure  by  violent  straining  or  contortion. 

Against  a  stunp  his  tusic  the  monster  grinds. 
Afld  niHch'd  hu  idp*  with  one  continued  wound. 

Drytlen. 

Bantib,  Bandhe  (ranchX  n.  [See  Rakoho.  ] 
A  rancho;  a  farm.  In  many  such  places 
refreshments  are  to  be  procured  for  man 
and  horse  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper 
inns.    (Western  United  States.] 

BanOhoro  (rttn-cher'6X  n.  [Sp.]  In  Mexico, 
a  herdsman;  a  peasant  employed  on  a 
rancho. 

BanohO  (ritn'chdX  n.  [Sp.,  a  mess,  a  set  of 
persons  who  eat  and  drlnlc  together,  a  mess- 
room.]  In  Mexico,  a  rude  hut  where  herds- 
men and  farm-labourers  live  or  only  lodge: 
hence,  a  farming  establishment  for  rearing 
cattle  and  horses.  It  is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  hacienda.yirhich  is  a  cultivated  farm 
or  plantation.    See  Rakch,  n. 

FffP**^^  (ran'sidX  a.  [L.  raneidut,  fh>m  ran- 
oeo,  to  he  rank  (whence  also  rancour).] 
Having  a  rank  smell;  strong  scented;  sour; 
musty;  as,  randd  oiL 

The  oil  with  which  fishes  abound  often  turns  ran- 
citt,  and  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  affects  the 
very  sweat  with  a  ranHd  smell.  A  r^ttthnot. 

Rancidity  (ran-sid'i-tiX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  rancid;  a  strong  sour  scent,  as  of  old 
oil 

The  rancid^  of  oils  maj  be  analogous  to  the  oxi- 
dation of  metau.  if  re. 

Randdly  (ran'sid-UX  adv.  With  a  rancid  un- 
pleasMt  odour;  miutily. 

Banddnata  (ran'sid-nesX  tk  The  quality  of 
being  rancid:  rancidity. 

Banokt  (rankX  adt.  [See  Rank.]  Fiercely. 
Speneer. 

Banoor(ranglc6rXn.  American  spelling  of 
Raneowr, 

Banoorona  (ran^^^us).  a.  Full  of  ran- 
cour ;  deeply  malignant ;  implacably  spite- 
ful or  malicious;  intensely  virulent 

So  flamed  his  eyes  with  rage  and  rmm^rpus  ire. 

S/tPuer. 

He  would,  after  having  been  the  most  mucoroHs 
and  unprincipled  of  Wn^.  t>ecome,  at  no  distant 
time,  toe  moMt  raiu9r0*ts  and  unprincipled  of  Tories. 

Sth.  Malignant^  malicious,  bitter,  spiteful, 
malevc»lent  virulent 

BanooronilJ  (rang1cdr-us-llX  adv.  In  a 
rancorous  manner;  with  deep  malignity  or 
q>lteful  malice. 

Banoonr  (ranglc^rX  n.  (L-  rancor,  an  ill 
smell,  rancour,  from  rancec,  to  be  rank  or 
rancid  f whence  randd).]  L  The  deepest 
malignity,  enmity,  or  spite;  deep-seated  and 
implaciUde  malice;  inveterate  enmity. 
It  issues  fremlher»M«M(r  of  a  villain.      SAmJt, 


Such  ambush 
Waited  with  hellish  rmHCtttr  imminent.  Miltvu. 

2.t  Virulenoe;  poison;  bitterness. 

For  Baaquo's  issue  .  .  .  Duncan  have  I  mnrder'd ; 

Put  rmncturs  la  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them.  Shak. 

Stk.  Malice,  malignity,   gall,   bitterness, 
q>lte,  hate,  hatred,  malevolence,  ill-wiU. 


Band(randX  n.  [A.  Sax.  O.  D.  and  Dan.  miMf , 
a  border,  edge,  brink.]  Lt  A  border,  edge, 
margin.— 2.  t  A  long  fleshy  piece  of  beef  out 
out  between  the  flank  and  the  buttock. 

They  came  widi  chapping  knives 
To  cut  roe  into  rands^  and  sirloins,  and  so  powder 
me.  BtttH.  »  Fl. 

8.  In  ehoemaking,  (a)  a  thin  inner  shoe-sole, 
asofoork.  Simmonde.  (ft)  One  of  the  slips 
beneath  the  heel  of  a  sole  to  bring  tne 
rounding-cnrftuw  to  a  level  ready  to  receive 
the  lifts  of  the  heeL    B.  H.  Knight. 

Bandt  (randX  v.i.  (A  form  of  rant)  To 
storm:  to  rant  'Raved,  and  randed  and 
railed.'    Webeter. 

ttfwiiati  (ran'danX  n.   (In  meanings  2  and  S 

Erobably  a  form  of  random,  Vt.  randonjjn 
npetuous  course.  See  Random.]  1.  The 
finest  part  of  the  bran  of  wheat;  the  pro- 
duct of  the  second  sifting  of  meaL— 2.  A  boat 
impelled  by  three  rowers,  using  four  oars, 
the  midship  rower  having  two  sculls,  the 
bowman  and  strokesman  one  oar  each.— 
8.  [Slang.]  A  drinking  fit;  a  spree:  used 
only  in  the  phrase  on  the  randan,  on  the 
spree,  engaged  in  tippling. 

Randanlfe  (ran'dan-ItX  n.  [From  Eandan, 
Puv  de  Ddme,  France,  where  it  is  found.] 
A  xonn  of  gelatinous  soluble  silica,  in  fine, 
earthy  compact  masses.  It  consists  of  the 
casts  of  fossil  radiolailans,  erroneously 
named  infusoria. 

F^«<<<ft  (ran'di-aX  n,  (After  Isaac  Band,  an 
eighteenth  century  London  botanist]  A 
burg*  genus  of  erect  or  climbing,  sometimes 
^piny  trees  and  shrubs,  nat  order  Rubia- 
ce9,  with  opposite  entire,  often  leathery 
leaves,  and  white  or  yellow,  usually  axillary, 
often  large  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the 
tropics  of  both  worlds,  especially  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  powdered  fruit  of  it  dume- 
torum  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  an  infusion 
of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  also  used  medi- 
cinally. 

Randle-tree  (ran'dl-trdX  n.    See  Raktle- 

TRBK. 

Random  (ran'dumX  n*  (O.E.  randoti,  ran- 
dun,  randown,  Ac;  O.Fr.  d  randon,  at  ran- 
dom, randon,  an  impetuous  course  or  efflux, 
vivaci^,  violence;  randoner,  randir,  to  run 
rapidly.  Dies  suggests  as  the  origin  G. 
rand,  border,  edge,  brim,  so  that  the  word 
would  originidly  nave  referred  to  the  vio- 
lence of  a  stream  flowing  full  to  the  brim.] 
1. 1  Violence;  energy;  force. 

Coragiously  ^e  two  kings  newly  fought  widi  great 
random  and  force.  Halt. 

2.  A  roving  motion  or  course  without  direc- 
tion; want  of  direction,  rule,  or  method; 
hazard;  chance:  used  onbr  in  the  phrase,  at 
random,  that  is,  in  a  hap-hazard,  aimless,  or 
fortuitous  manner.  '  like  orient  pearls  at 
random  strung.'    Sir  IT.  Jonet, 

O,  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent. 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant  Sir  tK  Scott. 

S.  Distance  traversed  by  a  missile ;  range ; 
reach. 

The  angle  which  the  missive  is  to  mount  by.  if  we 
will  have  it  go  to  its  furthest  rtt$tdom,  must  be  the 
half  of  a  right  one.  Sir  A'.  Di^ty. 

4.  In  mining,  the  distance  from  a  deter- 
mined horizon:  the  depth  below  a  given 
plane.    Goodrich. 

Random  (ran'dumX  a.  Done  at  hazard  or 
without  settled  abn  or  purpose;  left  to 
diance;  not  guided  by  calculation;  chance; 
fortuitous ;  casual  f  as,  a  random  blow ;  a 
random  guess.  'A  pairof  random  travellers.' 
Wordsworth.  *  Some  random  truths  he  can 
impart '  Wordtworth.  ^Random  eoureee,  in 
maeonru  and  paving,  courses  of  stones  of 
unequal  thickness.  —Random  tooting,  form- 
ing the  face  of  a  stone  to  a  nearly  smooth 
surface  by  hewing  it  over  with  a  broad 
pointed  chisel,  which  produces  a  series  of 
minute  waves  at  right  angles  to  its  path.  It 
is  called  drovir^  in  Scotland.  —Banaom  Aot, 
a  shot  not  directed  to  a  point;  also  a  shot 
with  the  muule  of  the  gun  elevated  above 
the  horizontal  line. 

Randon  t  (ran'dom).  n.   Random.   Spemer. 

Randon  t  (ran'don).  t^.t.  [Fr.  randoner.  to 
run  rapidly.  See  Raitdox.]  To  stray  in  a 
mild  manner  or  at  random.  'Shall  leave 
them  free  to  randon  of  their  wilL'  Sack- 
vote. 

Randy,  Bandle  (ran'diX  n.  rFrom  rand, 
to  rant  to  storm.]  1.  A  sturdv  beggar  or 
vagrant;  called  also  a  Jlandie4>eggar ;  one 
who  exacts  alms  by  threatenings  and  abusive 
language. —2.  A  scold:  appropriated  to  a 
female,  and  often  applied  to  an  indelicate, 
romping  maiden,    [scotch.] 

Bandy,  Bandto  (ran'diX  «•    Disorderly; 


riotous.    'A  meny  core  o*  randie,  gangrel 
bodies.'    Burnt.    [Scotch.] 
Bane,t  Banodeert  (rin,  rin'dd^    Same  aa 

RKINDBXll. 

Ranforoe  (ran^rsX  n.    Same  as  Beis^orce. 

Bailey. 
Rang  (rangX  pret  of  ring.     'The  bridle 

bells  rang  merrily.'    Tenngton. 

AD  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout.  ••  that  tkc 
earth  rang  ag»ia.  t  Sam.  iv.  s- 

Rangant  (rang'gant),  a.   See  FuiuosAVK. 

Range  (r&nJX  «•<•  in«t  A  pp.  ranged;  pfir. 
raiwfng.  [From  Fr.  ranger,  to  range»  rttmg, 
O. It.  rify,  a  rank;  fkom  the  QennaiL  See 
Rank.]  l.  To  set  In  a  row  or  in  rows;  to 
place  In  a  regular  line*  Unes,  or  ranks;  to 
dispose  in  the  proper  order;  to  rank ;  as^  to 
range  troops  m  a  body ;  to  range  men  or 
ships  in  the  older  of  batUa. 

It  would  be  absofd  in  me  to  ratm  myself  on  the 
side  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  coittaooodbig 
society.  Burka, 

2.  To  dispose  in  proper  dssses,  orders,  or 
divisions ;  to  arrange  in  a  systematic,  nie> 
Uiodical, or  regular  manner;  to  classify ;  to 
class;  as,  to  ranae  plants  and  animals  In 
genera  and  speoMs;  to  ramge  the  pigeona 
with  the  gallinaoeous  birds. 

Men.  froea  the  qualities  they  find  utdtcd  bi  them, 
and  wherein  they  observe  several  individuals  to 
agree,  rangt  them  into  sorts  for  tha  coovenieace  of 
comprehensive  signs.  Lodu.  . 

A  certain  order  and  form,  in  which  we  have  loc^ 
accustomed  ourselves  to  ranet  our  ideas,  may  be 
best  for  us  now,  though  not  orvinally  best  in  itself 

Watt*. 

3.  To  rove  through  or  over;  to  pass  over. 
'  Did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out'  Skak, 
'To  ramge  the  woods,  to  roam  the  park.* 
Termyeon. 

Teach  him  to  rangt  Ae  ditch  and  force  the  brake. 

4.  To  sail  or  pass  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
or  near:  as,  toran^  the  coast  that  Is.  to  sail 
along  tne  coast— fi.  To  sift  ^to  pass  through 
a  range  or  bolting  sieve.  BtXmd.  (Otaa^ 
lete  or  locaL) 

Range  (rinjX  v.i.  1.  To  be  placed  in  order; 
to  be  ranked ;  to  admit  of  daaalflcatioa  or 
arrangement;  to  rank. 

Tis  better  to  be  lowly  bora. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glisteiing  gilef. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shak, 

Thb  was  cast  upon  the  beard, 
lllien  an  the  full*faced  presence  of  the  gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  ndlas.  Tennyion. 

2.  To  lie  in  a  particular  direction;  to  corre- 
spond in  direction ;  to  lie  alongside  of ;  as. 
the  front  of  the  house  ranyes  with  the  line 
of  the  street 

Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  tiiy  hand  to  show 
Which  way  thy  forests  range.  Drayton. 

5.  To  rove  at  large ;  to  wander  without  re- 
straint or  direcuon.  *A  roaring  lion  and 
ranging  bear.'    Prov.  zxvliL  15. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about.       Shak. 

4.  To  sail  or  pass  near  or  in  the  direction  of; 
as,  to  range  along  the  coast—  6.  To  peas 
from  one  point  to  another;  as^  the  price  of 
wheat  rangee  between  60t.  and  60s.— 8.  In 
gun.  to  have  range  or  horisontal  direction : 
said  of  shot  or  shell,  and  smnetlmes  of  the 
firearm.— Stn.  To  rove,  roam,  ramble,  wan- 
der, strolL 

Ranige  (r&njX  n.  (In  part  from  Fr.  rang^, 
range,  tier,  in  part  directly  from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  series  of  tlunn  in  a  line;  a  row;  a  rank; 
as,  a  range  of  buildings.  '  So  many  rangee 
of  colours,  which  were  parallel  and  contigu- 
ous.' Newton.  *  A  full  view  of  a  huge  ran^ 
of  mountains.*  Addieon.—%  A  olaas;  an 
order. 

The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  im- 
material intelligences.  Sir  M.  Hate. 

5.  A  wandering  or  roving;  excursion. 

He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over.    Sontk. 

4.  Space  or  room  for  excursion;  oompaaa 
or  extent  of  excursion ;  space  taken  in  by 
anything  extended  or  ranxed  in  order ;  dis- 
cursive power;  command;  scope;  as.  the 
range  of  Newton's  Uiought  '  Far  as  crea- 
tion's ample  itin^  extends.'    Pope. 

The  range  and  compass  of  HammowTs  knowledge 
filled  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Bf.  Feti. 

A  man  has  not  enough  ranupr  of  thought.  Addison. 

h.  In  tmisie,  the  whole  ascending  or  deaocnd- 
ing  series  of  sounds  capable  ox  being  pro- 
duced by  a  voice  or  instrument ;  compass : 
register.  *  A  lyre  of  widest  niiy*.'  TVmiy- 
son.  — 0.  The  step  of  a  ladder;  a  round:  n 
rung.  '  The  first  range  of  that  ladder  which 
should  serve  to  moimt  over  all  their  cus- 
toms.*   Clarendon.  —  7.  Same  as  Kitchen- 


F^te,  Mr.  fat.  f#ll;       m6.  met.  b6r;       pine,  pin;     nOte.  not,  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  b^ll;       oil.  pound;       ii.  8c.  aimne:     y,  Sc.  fry. 


raiWL—a.  A  bolttnc-Jtora  to  tt 
9.  In  ««>n.  (a)  tha  BarlBotal  dl 
which  a  ihm  or  oUmt  ptojaotlla  1 
•amtUDWt  applied  (a  Uw  path  a 
w  booib.  or  tb»  Ua*  It  dMoribM 
loonlh  (<  Um  pl*M  to  Um  poIdV  -.__v  .. 
IddfM.  Whn  a  ouuHB  Us  horliadUllT 
It  fi  otlHl  th(  iV>t  Itrcl  or  polnt-bl^ 
■«■■•:  wban  Uu  mania  U  alantwl  to  it 
■Uktmi  H  !■  oill«)  thi  DtmoM  nns*.  To 
thfimw  baaddad  Um  ilcwcbat,  the  lUp- 
ptaa  or  boundliic  ihot.  with  tha  piKa  al>- 
TatadfMmStoadapwa  (b)A  plat*  whan 
(■n  or  lUa  praotlM la  oaiTiM  on.—Tofaul 

tr  art  tilt  r—io*  tf  «r  -^~-   ■- ■-■- 

tba  allele  at  which  to  I 
MioUta     "     - 


to  alarato  (b*  flnarm  ■ 


<£^^< 


Id  lauth  U 
Aat  lE«  ani 


boAad  la  Uw  waM  Ot  ihlpa  to  balv 

UokaaBdAaatalo.— ILTlwailintolai 

tiTOvar  whioh  a  ^aal  or  animal  la  natiuallj' 

'l    Uu  niH  in  time  -• ' 

la  Ita  dlatribatloa  tlu 


E3< 

imr  ol  (ownablpa  Ijlng  batwaaa  two  i..— 
cntlTa  Barldlao  lloea  which  are  all  mllaa 
■part,  and  nomband  In  ordar  eaat  and  weat 
fnaatba  'principal  martdlao'olaach  anal 
nrrar.  tha  l«wiuUpB  ia  tha  lain  batnt 
DXBlMmd  anrtfa  aod  aoalh  fraai  tha '  hua 
Uoa,'  which  rana  eaat  and  waat ;  n,  town- 
ihip  Mo.  0,  N.,  roiHi  T.  W.,  bom  the  Otth 
Biln^al   aiaildlaiL     OotdHek.     lUnltad 

iu3ci<iU4hi}.  a.    IFr]    IniUr. 

BaaaMMBtt  (tliil'ianit).  n.  Tha  lot  at 
laoclnt.  amoBanMnt.  'todsenaat,' 


^•ator; 

a  (Inn  (omiOTlj  lo  mooalcif 

ad  with  ihoTt  moikalr  ->■ 

oouDliT.aiidDftaiifancbti. 

ol  'Conuoabt  Konftrt' la  olTea  HI  u»  a 
lUliiiiiiil  iT  lool  In  tha  Brltlih  armr,— T. 
ilna.    BeOattd. 

Ip  (rtoJ'tMhlp),  n.    TbaoOci 


Ing  a  pafillc  park.  — &  A 

, iwrlj  to  mooalcil  tivopi 

anwd  with  ihort  moikal^  who  Tanged  the 
■   -ronroot.  TSauame 


tar  or  keeper  of 
ItotoWv).* 
r<.|   To  ransa  ■ 


p^£na 


(nul-iep)),  n.    [t.  raiio 


IS  tpede*  are  [onad  aa  toaiUa 
lo  lo*  ovinjiufaToai  rocka. 

BaBlda(nn'lHU),<t.])).  lI.*wM.afnic.aiid 
Or.  alitM  UkcncM.]  Tb«  famllj  ol  amphl- 
Uan  Tertehtalaa  harUK  aa  the  Me  tha  has, 

KulM  (rmin),  a.  xAatlDg  to  a  frog  or  to 
[ran.— Amiiwartdv-lnooot^  thatportloti 
ol  the  Ihulul  BilaiT  which  Tnni  In  a  ht- 
paatlna  direction  along  ttw  autfaoa  at  tha 


rt.i,^. 


krimg.tixit 
oil^taln 


MOU.  a  Una  ol  uldlani  a  line  ol  men 
andlng  abnait  or  dde  by  aidr:  oKea  need 
ouwithJtla.wtalchlsaUna  numlna  ' 
i&onttotherearolaconpanr.batl 

hatetmran"  -  "■  " 

__..bod7olcoi 

ludlng  alao  corpoiala  and  bon 
wider  Hnte  It  alao  Incladc 


aaoapt  thoaa  on  tha  noo-oonuBl^oni 

la  maat  and  Kaadiioaa  aaarlatu  fgm  of  ww. 
Hanoe  In  pt  the  order  of  eeounon  loldlei 
aa.  to  radoca  an  offlev  to  thannta— &  t 
aBfregateot  ItidlTldnala  togatbcr;  a  aod 
dua;  BclBBi  aaerteai  an  oTder;  ■  dlvtilB 

AD  Mdvai  and  ordtH  of  ■■«.  haliw  aquidl*  CDfr 
MMd  la  publk  WlwJiitl.  j^ittyA  }amim»i^ 

•  "——-••"— Itj.amtiieBce.  or  aiM 
mllllaT7,oraoda)llt 
rvlatlT*  plaoa:  aa,  a 
1;  a  Uwyer  ol  tm 
ea  or  grada  In  the  n 

-. ;  aa.  (ha  nm*  <tf  c^ , 

eolanal,  organaral;  the  rantol  tloa-adnilraL 

I.  High  vda)  poeltloo;  etaralad  atatlon  hi 
Ufa;  dLatlnoUon:  hteh  degree;  eminence: 
aa,  a  man  ol  nmt.— £  k  row  ol  oigan-plpee 
belooglns  to  one  aloa  A  atop  la  aald  to  bg 
of  one,  two,  Ihiee,  bor,  or  an  ravki  ao- 
Dordlnc  to  toe  nnniber  of  the  mwa  of  plpea 
■ndar  the  eonlnl  ol  Ka  one  leglater.— re 
M  lUnMb,  toanpplj  tbawiialaBambar, 
or  a  eonpetent  nnmber.— n  fola  rani  af, 
to  anJOT  pteoedaoea  o*ar,  or  to  haio  the 
i1^  of  taUng  a  Mdier  ptaee;  In  Orvat 
~"'    theaoTareigAaona(ataMiai)^al] 


Bask  (raujA),  *L  LTobetaugad:tabeBet 
or  dlipoeed,  aa  In  a  partlcutar  claat,  onler, 
ordlvUoD. 


I.  To  hBTe  a  certain  tank;  to  oc 


tain  poattkn  aa  compani  with  otben :  to 
be  eateemed  aa  equal,  or  daeerrlng  eanal 

"~U]on:  a^  ha  matt  with  a  major; 

with  the  lint  dam  ot  poeli. 


Ik  (nn^X  a.  [A.  Bai.  Tone,  fmllfal. 
k.  protid;  oua.  loeL  niUr.  ttralgbt,  ilen- 
,  upright,  bold;  Dan.  ron^  nprlipit,  erect: 
rani'  ilonder,  gracefnl;  Ptot.  O.  ron^, 
— '  AC— all  naaallaed  formifrom 
raek,  tighL  ]    1.  Lnnriant  In 


ICanatncTlgoronagrowUiipiadnciDglnia- 
rtantlj:  -nrj  iloh  and  fertile. 


.  InBamed  with  Tenereal  appetite. 


.  Baiaed  to  a  bkh  degree ;  eiDearire ;  vlo- 
mae.     '  Ido '  forgtra  thy  Vianteil  fault.' 


ul  till  de^^To^iii  dnIL  SliUii^fiil. 


u,  a  rant  modna  In  law.— »  Ptojaotlng  ao 

plana  rank,  that  li,  to  aet  It  n  u  to  Uka  aS 
a  tbick  abaTlng.    ITaon. 
Bank  I  (rangkX  "'><     BCronglir;  flercelr. 

Banker  (langk'trX  n.  One  who  ranka  or 
dlapoaea  In  Tank*;  ana  who  arraocea. 

Banklnc(i*>itfnnA  la,  Tbaaotolonawbo 
rank).— AmiAv  and  aal^  In  SeoU  tarn,  tha 
proceaa  whereh;  the  heritable  prcfiartr  of 
an  Inaolrant  peraon  ia  Jodldal^  aold  and 
the  prlee  dlrlded  amonnt  hit  endltota  ac- 
eordhig  to  tfaelr  aerand  ri^ita  and  prefer- 
enee*.  Thla  la  the  mott  complai  end  eom- 
prehenalire  procem  known  fit  the  law  of 
Seotlani  bnl  bow  pncUoallr  obaolala. 

Bankl*  (ran^kl).  ■.<.  pret  A  m  mnUtd; 
mr.nntUiif,  [Afr«q,tn>mrBnk,Iiuartant, 
but  the  manning  ma;  bare  been  Inllunoad 
bTmnaeur.)  1.  fi>  grow  mota  rank  or  ■trong; 
to  be  Inflamed;  totetter.atatoroorwound. 
'  A  maladf  that  bnint  and  raiiHM  Inward.* 


(nngk'net),  n.    Ibe  atala  or 

4uallty  of  bcdog  rank;  a^  (a)  Tlguroua 
growth;  Iniarlance;  einbemnce:  a^  tbe 
ranibieii  of  rcgelatlon.  Bpedfluallj,  a  con- 
dltloa  often  aittuned  by  fnilt-treea  In  gar- 
dene  and  orchanli.  In  oonuqnance  of  which 
RTvat  ahoota  or  feeden  ere  glTen  ont  with 
Utile  or  DO  bearing  wood.  KieeaalTa  rich' 
neie  of  aoU  and  a  too  coploua  aupplj  of 
mannia  are  ganerallj'  the  moving  oauaea 

8)  Eiceee;  nnierflDitT;  great  itrength:  «l- 
avaganca.  M  Btrength  and  coaneneai  In 
Bnell  or   taita;  nnddneaa     'Tbe  natlTe 


aona  are  inbject  to,  both  In  their  breath  and 
conitltutlon.'    Jt.  Taylor. 
Bank-rldUift  (nutfi'rId-lnfX  «■    mdlng 
flarcelj  or  furlooalr;  hard  riding. 


loenled;  having  a  ooeree  powc 
'  The  mutable.  ratii'-»tn(ed  mai 
taan  (ran),  n.  a  tong  [Iriah. 
tannaa  (ran-ng^.  n.    [Hind]    ' 


(ran'nl),  n.    [L.  aranaut  (mu),  the 

iplke,  BaiiplilkCran'pik.raa'plkXn.    A 

9,  partlcnlarlj  an  aan-tne.  In  wtaloh  a 


Ban«aak(ran'iak},v.(.  (AScand.  word.  leel. 
mnfuoka,  Sw.  nHuaka,  to  aeareh,  aa  fur 
Btolen  goodt— tcel.  hum  (Qoth.  nunil  a 
honae,  and  aU^,  to  aeek)  1.  To  teardi 
»Q^ly;  to  enter  and  aeaivh  everyplace 


or  MTt     'T. 
ahlftlngand 

i.  To  pli 


falladoua  hearta.'    Smitk. 

pillage  completely;  to 


4.  Uen:  Ih,  (Mn;     w.iilg; 


BANSACK 


616 


RAP 


BtripbyploDdering.  'Bobbed  and rofuodlred 
by  inJurioiM  theft'   Shak. 

Their  tow  is  made  to  rantaeJk  Troy.        ShaJk. 

8.t  To  violate;   to  raTJsh;   to  deflower. 
'  Batuackt  chaatity.'    Speiuer. 
BansadC  (nm'sakX   n.     A  ranaackiiig ; 
piUaga    [Bare.] 

Even  your  father's  house 
Shan  not  be  free  from  ransack,      y.  WtbHer. 

Bansom  (ran'sumX  n.  [Fr.  ranQon^  O.Fr. 
itMiMori,  roanfon,  &c.,  ft'om  L.  redemption 
redemptionie,  a  redeeming,  redemption, 
from  redimo-^re,  back,  and  emo,  to  buy. 
The  word  ia  therefore  redemption  in  another 
form.]  L  Belease  from  captivity,  bondage, 
or  Uie  poBseaaion  of  an  enemy  by  payment ; 
a%  they  were  unable  toprocure  the ramotn, 
of  the  priaonera.— 2.  The  money  or  price 

Slid  for  the  redemption  of  a  prisoner,  cap- 
ve,  or  alaye,  or  for  goods  captured  by  an 
enemy;  that  which  procures  the  release  of 
a  prisoner  or  captire,  or  of  captured  pro- 
perty, and  restores  tne  one  to  liberty  and 
the  other  to  the  original  owner;  payment 
for  liberation  from  restraint,  penalty,  or 
punishment. 

Then  he  shall  give  for  the  ransom  of  his  life  whatso- 
ever is  laid  upon  him.  Ex.  xzL  30. 

By  his  captivity  in  Austria,  and  the  heavy  ntusom 
he  paid  for  his  uberty,  Richard  was  hindered  from 
pursuing:  the  conquest  of  Ireland.    Sir  y.  Davits. 

8.  In  law,  a  sum  paid  for  the  pardon  of  some 
ffreat  offence  and  the  discharge  of  the  of- 
fender, or  a  fine  paid  in  lieu  of  corporal 
punishment— 4.  The  price  paid  or  offeriuc 
given  for  procuring  the  pardon  of  sins  and 
we  redemption  of  the  sinner  from  punish- 
ment 

Even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  i^ve  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many.  Marie  x.  4S 

6.t  Atonement;  expiation.  'If  hearty  sor- 
row be  a  sufficient  ranaom  tot  offence.* 
Shak. 

Bansoxn  (ran'sumX  v.t.  (See  the  noun.] 
L  To  redeem  from -captivity,  bondage,  for- 
feit, or  punishment  by  paying  an  equiva- 
lent; to  buy  out  of  servitude  or  penalty; 
to  r^pEdn  by  paying  what  is  deemed  an 
equivalent 

For  him  was  I  exchanged  and  rnHsomed.    ShaJt. 

2.  To  redeem  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
from  the  punishment  to  which  sinners  are 
subjected  oy  the  divine  law. 

AVallc  your  dim  cloister,  and  distribute  dole 

To  poor  sick  people,  richer  in  his  eyes 

AVho  ransom d  us.  and  haler  too  than  I.    Tttmyson. 

3.  To  redeem ;  to  rescue ;  to  deliver. 

I  will  ratuom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave ; 
I  will  redeem  them  Irom  death.  Hos.  xiiT.  14. 

4.  t  To  hold  at  ransom;  to  demand  or  accept 
a  ransom  for;  to  exact  payment  on. 

AU  such  lands  as  he  had  rule  of  he  ransomed  them 
so  grievously,  and  urould  tax  the  men  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  Bemsrs. 

6.  t  To  atone  for.    Shak. 

Bansom-bill  (ran'sum-bU),  n.  A  war-con- 
tract by  which  it  is  agreed  to  pay  money 
for  the  ransom  of  proper^  oiq>tured  at  sea 
and  for  its  safe-conduct  into  port  Such 
a  contract  is  valid  by  the  law  of  nationa. 

BansooMr  (ran'sum-^r),  n.  One  who  ran- 
soms or  redeems. 

Bansom-ftee  (ran'sum-frfi),  a.  Free  from 
ransom;  ransomlesa. 

Till  the  (air  slave  be  rendered  to  her  sire. 

And  ratuom'frte  restored  to  his  abode.    Dryden. 

Bamomleu  (ran'sum-les).  a.  Free  from 
ransom;  without  the  payment  of  ransom. 

Deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure  ransomUss  and  free.     Skak. 

Bant  (rant),  v.i  [Closely  allied  to  O.D. 
ranten^  to  be  enraged,  O.  ranten,  ramen, 
to  make  a  noise,  to  move  noisily.  South  O. 
rant,  noisy  mirth ;  comp.  also  GKiiel.  and  Ir. 
ran,  to  make  a  noise.  ]  L  To  rave  in  vio- 
lent, high-sounding,  or  extravagant  language 
without  correspondent  di^ty  of  thought ; 
to  be  noisy  and  boisterous  m  words  or  decla- 
mation ;  as,  a  ranting  preacher. 
Nay.  an  thoult  mouth,  111  rant  as  well  as  thou.  SJiak. 

2.  To  be  jovial  or  jolly  in  a  noiay  way ;  to 
make  noisy  mirth.  [Scotch.] 
Bant  (rantX  n.  1.  High-sounding  language 
without  much  meaning  or  dignity  of  thought; 
boisterous,  empty  declamation;  bombast; 
as,  the  rant  of  lanaiica. 

This  if  stoical  rani,  without  any  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  man  or  reason  of  things.  yttterbury. 

2.  The  act  of  frolicking ;  .a  frolic ;  a  boister- 
ous merry-meeting,  generally  accompanied 
with  dancing.    (Scotch.  ] 


I  hae  a  good  conscience,  except  it  be  about  a  rant 
amang  the  lasses,  or  a  splore  at  a  fair.  Sir  /K  Scott. 

8.  An  old  kind  of  oonntry-danoe,  and  the 
tune  to  which  the  dance  was  performed. 
[Scotch.] 

Ban-tan  (ran'tan),  n.  Same  aa  Ranrdan, 
a  drinking  fit 

Rantft**  (rant 'to),  n.  1.  One  who  rants;  a 
noisy  talker;  a  boisteroua  preacher.— 2.  A 
name  given  by  way  of  reproach  to  one  of  a 
denomination  of  Christians  which  q>rang  up 
in  16iS.  They  called  themselvea  Seektre, 
their  members  maintaining  that  they  were 
seeldng  for  the  true  church  and  ita  ordin- 
ances, and  the  Scriptures,  which  were  lost 
The  name  Santen  is  also  vulgarly  applied  to 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  who  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  in  1810,  although  the 
founders  had  separated  from  the  old  Me- 
thodist society  some  years  before,  the  ground 
of  disagreement  being  that  the  new  body 
was  in  favour  of  street  preaching,  camp- 
meetings  for  religious  purposes,  as  also  of 
females  being  permittckl  to  prc^h.— 3.  A 
merry,  roving  fellow.  'Bob  the  Hanter.' 
Scotch  song.    [Scotch.] 

Banterlsm  (rant'6r-izm),  n.  The  practice 
or  tenets  of  Ranters. 

Bantingly  (rant'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  ranting 
manner;  as,  (a)  with  sounding  empty  speech : 
bombastically.  (6)  With  boUterous  joUity ; 
frolicsomely.    Bums. 

Bantlpola  (rant'i-pdl),  o.  [From  rant, 
ranty,  and  pole,  poU,  the  hc^]  Wild: 
roving;  rakish. 

What!  at  years  of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at 
this  rantipoU  rate.  Congrrve. 

Bantlpole  (ranf  i-pdl),  n.   A  rude,  romping 

boy  or  girL 

What  strange,  awkward  rantipoU  was  that  I  saw 
thee  speaking  to?  y.  Baitlie. 

Bantlpole  (rant'i-pdli  v.i.  To  run  about 
wildly. 

The  elder  was  a  termagant,  imperious  wench :  she 
used  to  rantipoU  alx>ut  the  house,  pinch  the  children, 
kick  the  servants,  and  torture  the  cats  and  does. 

Arbutknot. 

l^iMitiww  (ranfixmX  ^  (Or.  rantxtmos,  a 
sprinkling,  from  rain^,  to  sprinkle.  ]  A 
sprinkling;  a  small  number;  a  handful 
'we,  but  a  handful  to  their  heap,  a  rantinn 
to  their  baptism.'    Bp.  Andrews.    [Bare.] 

Banttam(rant'iunX  n-  The  practice  or  tenets 
of  Banters.    Johnson. 

Bantle-tree,  Bandle-tree  (ran'ti-tre, 

ran'dl-tr^X  *^  [Scotch.]  fPerhapa  fh>m 
IceL  rannjji  house,  and  ^^mgr,  a  prong,  a 
fork.  ]  1.  The  beam  running  from  back  to 
front  of  the  chimney,  and  from  which  the 
crook  is  suspended.— 2.  A  tree  chosen  with 
two  branches,  which  aro  cut  short,  and  left 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  set 
close  to  or  built  into  the  gable  of  a  cotta|:e 
to  support  one  end  of  the  roof-tree.— 8.  Ftg. 
A  tall,  rawboned  person. 

If  ever  I  see  that  auld  randU-tret  of  a  wife  agniii 
ni  gie  her  something  to  buy  tobacco.   Sir  If.  Sct^t. 

Bantree,  Bantry-tree  (rtn'tre,  rtkn'tri- 

tr^X  n.  The  mountain -ash.  Also  called 
Bowan-tree.    [Scotch.] 

Banty  (rant'iX  a.   Wild ;  noisy ;  boisteroua 

Ha/nwia.  (ran'ft-UX  n.  (L,  from  nana,  a 
frog,  to  whioh  it  has  been  said  to  bear  some 
resemblance.]  A  small,  soft,  fluctuating, 
and  semi-transparent  humour  which  forms 
under  Uie  tonffue  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  saliva  in  the  duct  of  the  sub-maxillary 
gland.    Dunglison. 

Tfistiwtiw^iflOfff  (ra-nun'kCl-l&''s£-4X  ^  P^- 
[Banuneultts,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  nat. 
order  of  exogenoua  polypetalous  plants,  in 
almost  all  cases  herbaceous,  inhabiting  the 
colder  parts  of  the  world,  and  unknown  in 
hot  counUles  except  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions. They  have  radical  or  alternate  leaves 
(opposite  in  ClematisX  regular  or  irregular, 
often  large  and  handsome  flowers,  and  fruits 
consisting  of  one-aeeded  achenes  or  many- 
seeded  folliclea.  There  are  about  thirty 
genera  and  600  speciea  They  have  usually 
poisonous  qualities,  as  evincisd  by  aconite 
and  hellebore  in  particular,  the  roots  of 
several  species  of  which  aro  drastic  purga- 
tives. Some  of  them  are  objecu  of  beauty, 
as  the  larkq;>urs,  ranunculus,  anemone,  and 
pieony. 

Bantmonlaoeoni  (ra-nunlrfl-U^shus).  a. 
Belonging  to  the  ranunculus  or  its  allied 
genera. 

BannnoohLi  (ra-nunlcA-lusX  n.  [L,  dim. 
of  ftina,  a  frog— a  name  first  given  to  the 
aquatic  ranunculus  because  it  floats  in 
marshea,  ditches,  borders  of  rivers.  <tc.. 
and  thence  extended  to  the  whole  genus.  ] 


Ranunculus  Ficaria. 


A  genua  of  herbaceous  planta,  the  tfve  cf 
the  nat  order  Banunculacen.  Tbej  nave 
entire,  lobed,  or  compound  leavea,  and 
ally  panioled,  white  or  yellow 
The  roedes  aro  numerous,  and 
exelnsively   inhabit   the   northern 

sphere. 
aU  the 
are  acrid 
eanstte^aiid] 
aonoua 
taken 
ly.  and. 
externally 
plied,  wiU 
blistera,  which 
an  followed  liy 
deep  uloetatfeiM 
if  left  too  loi«. 
The  various  spe- 
ciea found  wild 
in  Britain  ere 
known  chiefly 
by  the  common 
namea  ot  crow- 
foot and 
wort  B. /lammida  and  soeleratmt  are  poi 
ful  epispastios,  and  are  used  as  sneh  tn  the 
Helmdea,  producing  a  bUster  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.    Beggara  uae  them  for  the 

Surpose  of  f  ormins  arafldal  okera  to  excite 
[&e  compassion  of  the  public.  B,  Fiearim 
(also  called  Ficaria  ranwnmdoidee)  la  the 
lesser  celandine,  it  atntatUis  la  the  wsfter 
crowfoot,  a  nutritive  food  for  cattle  JL 
asiatieu*  yields  numerous  cultivated  varie- 
ties. The  white  flowers  of  B.  aconii^foiiaiM 
have  gained  it  the  name  of  white  baehelaes' 
buttons;  while  yellow  bachelors'  buttona  la 
a  name  for  a  double  variety  of  B.  aeris. 

Bani-de8-7a6het  (itths-d&-vtiahX  [Fr.,  lit 
the  ranks  or  rows  of  the  cows,  beoanae  on 
hearing  the  musical  call  at  their  keeper  they 
move  towards  him  in  a  row.]  Hie  name  cC 
certain  simple  melodies  of  the  Swiss  movn- 
taineers,  commonly  played  on  a  Umg  tnnn- 
pet  called  the  alpine  horn.  They  conaiet 
of  a  few  simple  intervals,  and  have  a  beauti- 
ful effect  in  the  echoes  of  the  monntaina. 
It  ia  said  that  when  the  nativea  of  Switaer- 
land  hear  the  ranx-dea-vaches  played  in  e 
foreign  land,  they  are  aeixed  with  an  irre> 
sistible  longing  to  return  to  their  native 
country. 

Bap  (rapX  e.i  pret  <k  pp.  rapped;  ppr.  rmp^ 
ping.  [Sw.  rapp,  a  blow,  a  suroke:  Dan.  n^, 
a  rap.  Imitative  of  sound  made  by  a  blow; 
comp.  pat,  tap.1  To  strike  with  a  qvick 
sharp  blow;  to  Icnock. 

Comes  a  dun  in  the  morning  and  ra/s  at  the  deer. 

Skenstone. 

Bap  (rapX  v.t  To  strike  with  a  ouick  blow; 
to  Knock;  as,  to  rap  one's  knucUi 


She  raJp'd  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick. 

S**k. 
With  one  great  peal  they  ra/  the  door.    Prior. 

—To  rap  out,  to  utter  with  sudden  violence; 
as,  to  rap  out  a  secret 

He  was  provoked  in  the  spirit  of  magistracy  mom 
discovering  a  Judge  who  ra/p«d  ont  a  great  oata  at 
his  footman.  Addisom, 

Bap  (rapX  n.  A  quick  smart  blow;  a  knock; 
as,  a  rap  on  the  knuckles. 

Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a  doubtful  tap. 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

Cot  man  tksyonngtr. 

Bap  (rapX  v.t  pret  ^'pp.  rapped  or  rajai; 
ppr.  rawing.  [A  Scandinavfan  wwd ;  ow. 
rappa,UBn.  rappe.  to  snatch  away;  Prov.  O. 
ravpen.  to  snatch;   Dan.  rep,  Sw.  rejip. 

a  nick,  brislc  The  participle  rapt  waa  no 
oubt  often  confounded  with  L.  raptms, 
from  ranio,  to  seize ;  comp.  rapture.  Jtepe 
is  closelv  allied.]  L  To  transport  out  of 
one's  self;  to  affect  with  ecstasy  or  nq»tare; 
to  carry  away;  to  absorb. 

What,  dear  sir. 
Thus  raps  yout    Are  you  weOf  SJkmk. 

Vm  rapt  with  Joy  to  see  my  Marda's  tears. 

Addison. 
Rapt  Into  future  times  the  bard  bcfoa.      Pop*. 

2.  To  snatch  or  hurry  away;  to  seize  by  vio- 

lenca    *Bapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery 

steeds.'    MVLUm. 

Adult* rous  Jour,  the  king  of  Manbrant.  rapp'd 
Fair  Josian  nis  dear  k>ve.  Drayton, 

S.  To  exchange ;  to  truck.  [Low  and  obao- 
lete.  \~To  rap  and  rend  (more  properly  nxpe 
and  renX  to  seize  and  snip ;  to  tell  on  and 
plunder;  to  snatch  by  violence. 

Their  husbands  robb'd.  and  made  hard  shifts 

To  administer  unto  their  in^ 

All  they  could  r.i/  and  mid  and  piHer. 

To  scraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  sUver.      itndtkrat. 


F&te.  fftr,  fat,  f§ll;       mk,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not  move;      t6be,  tub.  tmll;       oil,  pound;       ti.  Be.  abune;     f,  Sc  f<> 


Bmp  (r»pX  •■  !*  oontf  (or  rapfant,  ui 
Iiuli  plnndanr.)  A  ooBotarfsie  Irtdi  ooln 
uf  Uia  Urns  ol  otatgt  I.,  vhleh.  tram  tlia 
■Micltjr  of  HWiU  ooId  In  Inland  tor  ohu|[a, 
nuHd  emtent  tor  ■  hiUpanor.  altbaagb 
utilndaill*  wortli  oot  mora  Uiui  half  » 
farthing,     llenee  tha  phnH,  nel  worU  a 

'  nip,  ot  DO  nliu.  noTthlHa.  wtian  ^ifdlad  to 
ttaiOM*  monaylaai,  axtramalr  poor,  'win/n 
l^pffad  to  penona. 


Bapa^M  (ra-pi'aAi),  n.  pi    la  bmJ.  wna  u 

~ ' 'Ta-pi'ihiu),  o.     [L.  rap<uc,  rn- 

rorto.  to  »Ue  (whence  alio 
ml]  1.  Oi1renlopllmdc^;Ill(- 
'^         dCoHlM '    ■ 


l^brlon 


s  bv  vioieni 
aoUiei'ini 


_^_  _  Wen  nm.t  th*a  llw  LohL  t^^p*"*^ 

S.  Aociutoraed  la  •>!»  tor  food ;  niMitliig 


r(n-priliiu-U).a<tir  Inarm- 
puioiu  manner;  bj  nptne;  bj  vlolant  rob- 
bery or  itlxan. 

Waptflwiniim  (ra-pi'ahiu-nM),  n.  Hie 
quality  ol  being  nucloua;  dlipoaltlon  to 
plunder  or  to  euct  by  oppreulon. 

Bwkdty  (n-pn^L-tC).  n.  [Ft.  npaeUi;  L 
rici|uetJiM.  from  rotuf,  rauuit.  Soe  R^PA- 
aoDS.  J  The  qiuUly  ol  Mag  rapaotoiu:  M. 
(a)  adiUotedneBa  to  plunderi  tha  axerdaa  ol 
plmidB';  tha  aet  ot  prastloa  of  aaWos  by 
iaroc;ai.thanva«tt)rolaeoBquerii«army: 
the  rapaeUg  of  plimtea.  It)  Karenouoww  -. 
a*,  the  rapaeity  of  aoiman.  <e)  The  act  or 
practice  oif  oEtortlna  or  eiaetlDg  by  oppre^ 
(Ivelnjoitlcs:  exorbllant  greadliieaiaf  calni 
ai.  the  rapati^  of  a  Turklib  puhai  the  ro- 
DOiilK  o(  eilortlonen.  "  Onr  wild  profntloii. 
the  teiurce  ol  Inutlable  ropaoty.     Boiit^- 

BftP«dlt»  (raiH-dlAa),  n.  [Fc]  A  klod 
ol  coang  unclahSed  iDgar.  laade  In  aome 
paRi  o(  Sooth   America,  and   caM   Into 

bkjMtree  (rap-a-r»0.  n.    Bwne  M  Rappam. 

M^irlpiu.  [fromroii.toBelui.touiatch, 
the  meulBg  beins  InnaeDeed  by  L.  rap<o, 
roptum.  to  Klie.  Bee  Rap,  to  aeliel  1.  The 
■otof  nutchlngby  fone;KUiiiKand  carrr- 
Ing  away  by  (oroe  or  rlolence,  irtiether  p*r- 
aona  or  tbloot;  ai.  the  mw  of  Proaerplne; 
the  rape  ol  the  Sabine  wiHnrn. 

(Huij  dalntr  Om  Onfrntn. 

t.  In  lau.  the  caraal  knowledge  at  a  woman 
forcibly  and  agalnit  her  will.  By  the  Engliih 
law  thli  crime  la  teloDy.  and  li  pnalthalile 
wlUi  penal  aerrltade  tor  life.  Cuoal  con- 
nection with  a  gill  under  the  age  ot  ten 
yaara  Ii  felony  and  punishable  like  npe: 
wlthaclTl  batween  the  age  ot  ten  and  twelve 
yeata  It  la  a  miidameananr,  and  punlihable 
with  penal  unitude  tor  three  yeara.  Con- 
aent  In  [heae  laat  two  cuei  li  not  mateilaL 
By  the  law  ot  Scotland  rape  may  atiU  be 
punlahed  with  death.— S.  Something  taken 


L    Ckmuw.— itopeii/Mf/srut,  t 


bpa  (rap),  e.4.  To  nuDmtt  rape.  Beyaooi. 
tUM^(tip\t.L  [SeeRAPBindKATl  1,  To 

take  capUTei  to  allect  with  rapture;  to  cany 


Quickly;  ipeedily.     Oiaua 


SS?cl. 


.    [O.rr.  rape.]   Fniltphiekad 

KaVa(rtpXn.  [loeL  Arqipr,  a  dlitiiet.  from 
hnppa,  to  catch,  to  obtatn.l  A  dlviahm  ol 
the  eonn^  of  Buuei;  an  Intermediate  dlTl- 
•lon  between  a  hnndrvd  and  a  ihlre,  and 

dirlded  into  tlx  lapei,  every  one  of  which, 
heddn  Iti  hnndreda,  hai  a  oaitle,  a  Tirer, 
andatoreit  belonging  to  It  ITie  like  part* 
In  othercoanUee  are  called  tlthinga,  lachei, 

Rap*  (rl^l.  B.  [Ran  L.  rapo.  ra«i«,  a 
lomlp.  whence  alio  rampian.  1  Aviiiea 
SupuM.  a  plant  of  the  cabbage  family,  cnlU- 
nlad  Uke oole  or  eolu  lorlU  aaedi,  from 
which  oil  la  eiltaoted  by  grlndlin  and  prca- 
•ure.  It  li  alao  attenalTely  cnltlTBted  In 
England  for  tha  tucculant  food  which  Ita 
thMi  and  Oaahy  atem  and  learea  Hipiily  to 
■heep  when  other  fodder  li  acarce.  He  oil 
oblaliud  from  the  aeed  I*  naed  tor  Tartoni 
economical  purpoaea,  for  making  ffrten  aoap, 
for  bumlng  In  lampa.  lor  InbrleaOng  na- 
chlneiT,  by  elothlen  and  othen;  alio  hi 
medicine,  Ac.  The  biwnt-rape  la  of  tha 
genui  Orvbanche, 

Wailn  rrlht  (lApliUi:),  n.  A  hard  cake  lonried 


olth 

after  .  .     . 

nied  for  feeding  ol 


ued.    lUi  li 
p,  but  It  li 


Inferior  to  Unaeed-otke  and 

kinds  M  oil-cakes :  It  li  alio  nwd  ai  a  ncn 

manan,  and  for  thle  pnipoie  It  la  Imparted 

RkMnilt  (itpYal).  a.    alien  to  the  Ylolent 

iDdelgence  ot  lust.     Chapman. 
■Ba-Vn-oiX  (riip'oll).  n.    A  thick  yellow  oU 

eipreiecd  trDni  rape-ieeda 
B>iw-ra0t  (rip'rol),  n.  The  root  of  the  rape 

plant  or  the  plant  I  taelf. 
Raps-Mad  (rkp'itdi,  n.    The  teed  of  the 

firouies  S/aptu.  or  the  rape  f  roai  which  oil 

ii  eipreaaed.    See  Rapk. 
Rkp«-«tIM(rtp'wln),  il    I3ee  Bafi.  Inilt  ] 

A  poor  thin  wine  bora  the  last  dngi  ol 

ralilmwhlchhiTebeenpreiKd.  Siniminidi. 
BapliaeUmi  (nra-el-Um).  n.    in  the  Snt 

am,  thoae  pruclplei  of  art  Introduced  by 

JlonAael  (RalTaelle),  the  celebrated  ItalUii 

painter  |14S3-IStoi     Rapbael  wai  the  nnt 

great  painter  to  Ideallie  ail 
H«pIIMUta  (ral'a-el-Iti  ».   In  thejlrnart.. 

one  who  adopt!  the  prmclplei  ot  RaphaeL 
RaphanlK  (ra-fft'ni-a).  n.  A  dliaaia  attended 

wiUispaunottheJornta,tn    '  -       - 


or  field  ndUh.whlcl 


KaapbUiai  (raf'i^nuaX  n.  [Or.  nipAanu, 
tadlih  1  A  genus  ot  cmelferoui  plant*,  only 
remarkable  for  containing  the  common 
radlih  (R.  Miirut).  Thl>  print  U  unknown 
In  a  wild  atata,  but  has  been  cultivated  In 
this  coantry  since  lliW.  The  tender  lesTes 
are  naed  as  a  salad  in  early  aprlng,  the  green 
poda  are  uaed  aa  a  pickle,  arid  the  succulent 
roola  are  much  eatsemed.  Bea  radish  (A 
■nari(iHiiu)and  Held  radUh  (A.  Kaphanit- 
(nun)  an  Brttlih  plinta. 

BMdie(i««).n.  (Or.ra»U,isaBmDr>oturs. 
also  a  needle  or  pin.)  1  In  M.  the  lascnlar 
cord  coaUBOnlcBtlng  between  tha  nncleas 


iiuiL  a  term  applied  to  parte    _.    . 

It  they  had  been  lewnl  or  Joined  together ; 
•peellEeaUy,  the  anperflclal  line  or  team  ex- 
tending tram  the  anterior  part  of  the  anui 
to  the  extrmnfty  ol  the  penis.  Duiigliini. 
BaVllidM<raf1.dfa), >>-]■.  [PLoiar.raphLi, 
a  needlCL  1  In  tet  a  word  originally  UKd  to 


Hint) 


icelli 


..  ,._— . eitended 

crystslUne  formations  oocnnliig  tn  plant- 
cells.  Thay  conilit  ot  oulata,  carbonate, 
sulphate,  or  phoaphate  of  lime. 

KaptUdlafr^Ul-aXis.  (Or.  mpiUf.  rajtlll- 
doe.aneadlB.)  A getini of nenropteroua In- 
•ecta  belonoliit  to  Latiallle'a  aecUon  Flanl- 
penne^  and  popularly  known  by  the  name 
..._.....  jt..  g„,Q,  I,  tiio  type  of 
e«eSli*«r— - 

(taf-l.direr.ni), 

cDntaJnlnc  rwhldea 

It*pllUlI«(nfl-nt),it.  [Or.rBp*ti,anaedle, 
■  ml  IfUiM,  aitone.]  An  aBbcatifonu  Tariety 

H.  Fr.  ton;      lu;,  aingi     VH.  fAen;  th,  Ulln; 


and  lime,  and  oocanal  Perth,  Upper  Canada, 
BuUomiTna  (rin-0-a«"nisl,  n.  (Or.  ra- 
pAion,  dhn.  ol  raphit,  a  needle,  and  loww^ 
'  Uiud  1  A  nnui  01  (oiall  lliarde,  occnr- 
Ing  In  the  lower  cretaceDUi  system :  so 
slled  Iron  the  adcnlar  form  ot  the  teeth. 
ipU  (rapid),  a.    lift,  ropidt.  from  L.  rap- 


0  hare  been  Introduced  about  his 

celerity ;  as,  a  rapid  itreiun;  a  rapid  flight; 
a  ropiif  raoUon. 

Fan  ihim  th<  noil  -llh  ra^ii  >h«li.  KtHIrm, 
i.  Advancing  with  haste  or  speed :  apeedy 
111  progreasion;  as,  rapid  grcwth;  rnpul  Im- 
provement.  '  The  rapid  decline  nblch  Is 
nowwastlDgmypoweta.'  farrar.— a.Qulck 
or  swift  In  performance;  as,  a  rapid  ipeaker 
or  wrlter.—Sin.  Bwlft.  quick,  fait,  Bee^  ei. 
pedlUona,  speedy,  haity,  hurried. 
Buld  (rap^),  n.  A  awlK  cnrrent  Id  a  il«er, 
wherv  the  channel  U  descending;  the  part 

Ita  ndlnary  caleii^': 


f  the  surface  n 
hootatothetalt.'  'Tin 


a  sudden  descent 
the  npid  of  lite 


HAptdlty  {ra-pld'l-llX  n.  (Fr.  rapidM.  L. 
rapidiliu.  See  Kapid.]  The  state  or  qua- 
llly  ol  being  rapid;  ss.  (a)iwiftneH:  celeclty: 
velocity;  a>.  the  rapidifiiof  s  current;  the 
ropidii^  or  motion  ot  any  kind,  (i)  Haete 
in  utterance;  as,  the  mpiditj/  ot  ipeech. 


rap^dni 


quality  ot  being  ._,._. _, 

celerity;  rapidity; 

RJLpl*!  (ritiMr),  a  [Tr.  rapiire.  supposed 
to  hare  come  from  Spain,  and  to  mean  111 
a  rasper,  from  Sp.  nupar,  to  raip.  to  sonipa.) 
A  small  sword  used  only  In  thrusting. 

B»Plei>4Uh  (rA'pl-tr-flih).  n.    Tha  sword- 

Rapll,  RuUlO  (np-ll.  rapllIB).  n.     Ill 

mpilb  ]    Pulvertiad  TolcsDic  inbi 
Rkplns  (n   "  " 

from  rapid,  vu  ■ 

Ing;  the  aeiilng 

by  torct  'flloo-„ ,— - 

■Men  who  were  Impelled  ti 

much  by  the  dealre  of  ra    ' 

■liw  ol  glory.'     idwauluii,  — z.t  violence; 

foroe.     MiOan. 
BAp)IlM(rap1nX  B.t    To  plunder.    SirO. 

ftrllH  (rap'lng),  a.  In  fwr.  a  term  applied 
to  any  ravenous  animal  borne  devouring  Iti 

uidkonal  (rap^-us),  a.  Rapaciona,  CAop- 

bTUolt(rap'1a£h).  n.    Same  as  Aaploet, 

lUpIOdl,  RAplOCk  (n^oCh,  nplok).  n. 
I  Perhaps  from  rap,  to  snstch.  and  loek;  made 
ofwooInotselsctisL]  Coanewoollencloth, 
made  fmni  the  wont  kind  ol  wool,  home- 
spun,  and  not  dyed. 

Baplbob (rap'kHeh l  a.  I'uktmpt -,  rongh ; 
coatae.     ^mi.     [Seotch.] 

RaiipKrap},  o.(.    To  traoiporl    SeaRAT. 

BmpilTM  (rmp-a-rffX  »-  llr.  "paire,  n 
noluF  fellow,  mpadt,  aolKi,  Blovanly.)  A 
wild  IrUi  phinderer;  a  wortnlaas  ruDagale. 
Sir  W.  BteU.    Spelled  also  Bapant. 

BUip*  (npX  H.  A  SwIb  denomination  of 
money  equivalent  to  the  French  centime, 
100  «r  which  make  a  Irano. 

t*mm  (np.pf),  n.  (Ft  rdp^,  npr.  of 
nlwr,  to  rasp.  '  J'al  da  bon  tabac  dans  ma 
tabatlire;  j'enal  Bnflnet  duriipd.'  £at- 
taifpuint,  quoted  by  Llltr^.J   A  strong  kind 

w.  wig;    wh.  HAIg;    ill.  anire.— See  KIT. 


■trlpbiralandalng.  'Bobbtdudi 
by  Injuriaui  UMtt'    SAo*. 


iropt  nunw — ra,  back,  mnd  emo,  to  bUf. 
Tbe  vord  li  tlienfon  rHJAnpNon  Id  Ukotber 
fOnn.]  1.  KdsH*  tnim  capUTltr,  bondaga, 
,^  .^ . . jyjji  psyment; 


la  poamaLon  of  an  enomjr  b) 


ura,  or  alave,  or  for  gooda  captured  bjr  aa 
anony;  tbat  whlcb  procum  tha  releaaa  of 
»  priionar  or  oapUn,  or  of  capEared  pro- 
pwty,  and  nitorei  tba  on*  to  liberty  and 
uia  DUi«r  to  tbe  atiglBti  owner;  pannent 
for  tibaratlon  from  natralnt,  panalty,  ot 
puDlalmteiit, 

Tb<a  lie  ibal  iItc  f«  llu  nut jon  Df  hb  Ue  nhinii. 

8.  InloB.  ■nm  paid  lor  tha  pardon  of  same 
mat  oflenoa  and  tha  dlKhiu^  of  the  ot- 
fsnder.  or  ■  Bnnpald  In  lien  of  corporal 
panlibment.— t.  The  price  paid  or  oflerliiE 
'  g  the  pardon  of  alna  and 


Ikt  Atonement;  expiation.  'It  hearty  aor- 
TDW  be  a  lUlBclODt  ranwm  tor  offence.' 
SSai. 

Banwin  (raa'ium),  «.(.  (See  the  noon.] 
1.  To  redeem  Irom  captMty,  bondage,  tor- 
teit.  or  piiDlahment  tqr  paying  an  equiva- 
lent: to  buy  out  of  Mrvitude  or  penalty: 
to  regain  by  paying  irhat  la  deemed  an 


ectsdbytlladivtnBtav. 


ktTo  hold  atranaom;  ti 


whl^iii 


by  •rhich  It  la  agreed  to  piiy  mi 
e  ranaom  of  proper^  captured  at 
or  tte  aate^conduct  Into  port,  i 
tract  li  nlld  by  the  lav  oi  natloni 
(ran'Him.«r),  n.     One  who 


ily  allied  to  O.D. 
Illy,  Soath  O. 


Bant  (rantl, 
ranfcn.  to  be  enraged.  0, 
to  make  a  nolw,  to  move 
rant,  noliy  mlrUi ;  conip.  . 


nndlng,  omtniTagaot  Uognige 
reaponcienl  dignity  of  thougbt  -, 
nd  bolilarousln  word!  or  dekHa- 
a  ranting/  prtaoher. 


t.  To  be  JoTlal  or  Jolly  In  a  noUy*Vl  to 
make  noliy  mirth.  JScotch.] 
lUnt  (rantX  n.  1.  Blgh-aouudlng  language 
wlthoutmuchmeanlngordlgnlty  of  though  t; 
bolateruna,  empty  daclamf  -'■  ■  ^ — *-"" ' 
M.th(  -r       ■ 


empty  dacl 


aaeklng  tor  tba  true  chnich  and  Iti  ordli 
•neea.  and  (he  Bflllptnrea.  which ' 

'  Jlantor*  u  alao  mlgarly  I 

"-UetbodUta,  who  lorn 

BooW  In  1810.  altboDgli 

toQndan  bad  iopuiilad  from  tha  old  He- 
thodlit  aodety  aome  nan  batora,  the  groond 
of  dlaagreemant  being  Ui-'  •*■ '— '- 


Bflilptnrea.  which  were  lotL 

lar*iaaI*onilgaTlyuipUad*^ 

tba  FllmlUra  UatbodUta,  who  lamiad  Oiei 


nieetlngi  tor  rellgknla  poipoiea,  aa  alio  o 
femBlei  being  permitted  Co  prMoh.— 3.  A 
merry,  roving  fellow.  'Bob  the  Ranttr.' 
ScBlth  tmff.    p!colch.] 


Ruillliol*  (nnt'l-pAl).  a.  [From  mil. 
rnncii,  and  poll,  jwU,  the  head.  ]  Wild ; 
roving;  raklah. 


Ihre  tpcakioftot  Jr  SO 

Kuitlpoll  (rut'l-pAlX  t.C    To  run 
wildly. 


(ranfLim).  n.     [Or.  ra: 

iprlnkllng,  from  ratnd,  to  aprli 
■prlnkllng:  a  (mall  number;  a 
■Vve.  but  a  handful  to  their  heap, 
to  their  baptlim.'    Bp.  Andnat. 

Kjmtlflm(rantl£m).  f I.  lliepractic 


BuiUa-tree, 

«n'dl-tr«),  n 

fork.  J    l.%ie 
front  of  the  ehli 


honu.  and  h 


_.,    ,    .     ll-tr*. 
]    [Ferlupa  from 

1  ifrom     

.  tree  choaen  with 
EOt  abort,  and  left 
imewhat  In  the  form  of  tb*  letter  V.  Mt 

oaa  to  or  built  Into  the  gable  ot  a  cottage 


Kuitrea,  SantaT-tne  (t«n't>«,  rio'trt- 

triX  n.  IDa  mouDtala-aah.  Alao  oillad 
ttaean-lm.  [Scotch.] 
Kantr  (nntl).  a.  Wild ;  ndiy :  boUteioiu 
BmvOa  (ran^^tt-la).  n.  [L.  from  rana.  a 
frog,  to  whldi  It  hat  been  laid  to  bear  aome 
Unca.]  A  aniall.  aott.  Buctuatlnn. 
nl-trwuparent  humou: 


under  the  tongue  owing  to  the  a 
of  saliva  In  the  duct  of  the  a 
gland,  ^t^'^tjso 


order  ot  uogenoua  polypelalous  plants.  In 
almost  oil  casea  harluceoua,  Inbabltlng  the 
coldsr  parte  of  the  world,  and  unknown  In 
bot  countries  except  at  couslderabla  elevn- 
tlou  They  have  radical  or  alternate  leavea 
(opposite  In  Clematia),  regnUr  or  Iireaular, 
often  lai^fo  and  handtome  flowers,  and  fruits 
consisting  of  ooe-aeeded  achenes  or  many- 
seeded  lolUcles.  There  an  about  thirty 
genera  and  600  spei^les  Tliey  hare  usually 
poisonous  qualities,  aa  evinced  by  (conlle 


umcnlWNMnu  (rs-nnnncfl.U'shUB). 


m  (ra-nonlti-ltts).  h.     (L.  dim. 

nanhea,  ditches,  borders  of  riven,  Ac  . 


wort  it;(iimmiiIiiaodBeeIeratiuar«po«*r- 
tol  apispMHo^  and  are  and  aa  mah  In  tta 
Helnldea.  ptvducing  ■  bUitei  In  abmt  tm 
boor  and  a  bait.  Beann  oaa  tbam  tir  tba 
porpoaa  of  forming  atSfldat  oleeia  MadM 
ttie  compaiHoa  ol  tha  pnfaUe.  K.  Ftmrtm 
(aUo  called  Flearia  momcmUUMt  It  llM 
leasar  celandine.  S.  uuaUUi  la  the  wr ' 
crowfoot,  a  nuBrltlTs  bod  Ic 


The  whit*  tlowan  ot  A.  a. 

h»a  gained  It  the  nameot  vbtta 
buttons;  while  yellow  baoholors-  battOM  la 
a  name  for  a  double  variety  ot  &  a<r>a 
Rui^^TUlIM  (MIu^TMb).    [T^Hi 

hearing  tha  mojileal  call  ol  thdikaepartbav 
move  towards  him  hi  a  Rnr.l  Ilia  nams  d 
certain  airaple  melodlaa  ot  tss  Swias  dkod- 
talneers.  commonly  played  m  a  loof  tlBB- 
pet  called  the  alpine  tont.  Tbey  condat 
ut  a  tew  simple  Intervala,  and  have  abeaatl- 


countiy. 

R".P  (rap).  1  i  pret  *  pp.  rmpnt:  ppr.  r^ 
ping.  [9w.  ra|ip,a  blow.a  su^ke;  Dan.  ray. 
a  np.  Imitative  of  aonnd  made  by  a  tdow; 
comp.  pat,  tap.  ]  To  ittlka  with  a  <talck 
ahalp  tdow:  to  knock. 


■Stts^: 


thaoulckl 


41  pul  thty  ra/  A»  icen.    A-iar. 


Ka9  (rap),  et  pret  Am  nmd  or  raM; 

ppr.  ra«iiR<;.     [A  Scandinavian  irord ;  am. 

roppa.Dan.  rappe.to  anatch  away;  Ptov,  O. 

— '"   — '"'""    Dan.  mp.  8w.  ravw. 

irtldpla  nut  * 
ided  with  r.  n 
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Bap  (np)>  n.  [A  oontr.  for  mpooriM,  an 
Iruh  planderar.]  A  ooonterfeit  Iriih  coin 
of  the  time  of  Oaoise  I.,  which,  from  the 
■oardty  of  iiiiaU  coin  In  IreUuid  for  ohange, 
paaeed  eoiTenl  for  •  h«lfpemiT«  although 
UitrtneloaUy  winrth  not  more  than  half  ft 
farthing.    Hence  the  phrase,  not  worth  a 

'  rap,  of  no  Talne,  worthleis,  when  applied  to 
thmgs:  moneyleas,  extremely  poor,  when 
appUed  to  persona. 

It  having  been  many  yean  sfaice  copper  halfpence 
or  fitrthin^  were  last  coined  in  this  Kingdom,  they 
have  been  for  some  time  very  scarce,  and  many  coun- 
terfeits puaed  abont  under  the  name  of  re/r.  Sw(/i. 

Bapaoes  (nup&'sfizX  n.pL  in  tool  same  as 
Jtaptortt, 

BapadoOB  (nup&'shns).  a.  [L.  rapax,  m- 
potfit,  from  rapio,  to  seixe  (whence  also 
rapinOf  rapturoi]  1.  Given  to  plunder;  dis- 
posed or  accustomed  to  seize  by  Tiolence; 
seising  by  force.  *  The  brutal  soldier^s  rude 
ropoctoiwhand.'    Rowe, 

Weil  may  then  thy  Lord,  appeased. 
Redeem  tliee  quite  from  Death  s  rupmeimts  claim. 

MiU0H. 

2.  Accustomed  to  seise  for  food ;  subsisting 
on  prey  or  animals  seized  by  violence;  as,  a 
rapatiout  animal;  rapaeunM  birds.— &  Ava- 
ricious; grasping;  excessively  greedy. 

There  are  two  loits  of  avarice ;  the  one  is  but  ol  a 
bastard  kind  and  that  is  the  r»p€Uious  appetite  of 
gain.  Cemtty. 

Sm .  Greedy,  ravenous,  voracious. 

Bapactoniqr  ( ra-nft'shns-li ),  adv.  In  a  ra- 
pacious manner;  by  rapine;  by  violent  rob- 
bery or  seizure. 

BapafiOWWKWl  (ra-p&'shui-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ranadous;  disposition  to 
plunder  or  to  exact  by  oppression. 

One  day  they  laundered,  and  the  next  thcT  founded 
monasteries,  as  their  rafmcitHstuu  or  thm  scruples 
chanced  to  predominate.  Bmrit. 

Rapadty  (ra-pasl-ti).  n.  [Fr.  rapaciU;  L. 
rapacUfu,  from  rajMW,  rapaeit.  See  Rapa- 
cious. 1  The  quality  of  being  rapacious;  as, 
(a)  addictedness  to  plunder;  the  extfcise  of 

{ilunder;  the  act  or  practice  of  seizing  by 
orce;  as,  the  raptuity  of  a  conquering  army; 
the  rapacity  of  pirates,  (b)  Ravenousness ; 
as,  the  rapacity  of  animals,  (e)  The  act  or 
practice  at  extortins  or  exacting  by  oppres- 
sive injustice;  exortutant  greediness  ox  gain; 
as,  the  rapacity  of  a  Turldsh  pasha;  the  ra- 
pacity ottxtotiionon.  '  Our  wild  prof  usion, 
the  source  of  insatiable  rapacity?  Boting- 
broke. 

Rapadura  (rap-a-dd^X  ^  C^l  A  kind 
of  coarse  unclarifled  sugar,  made  in  some 
parts  of  South  America,  and  cast  into 
moulds. 

Raparee  (rap-a-r^O^  n.    Same  as  Rappattc. 

Rap6(ri^XH.  [From  nm,  to  seize,  to  snatch, 
the  meuilng  beii^  influenced  by  L.  «^pfo, 
raptum,  to  seize.  See  Rap.  to  seize.  ]  1.  The 
act  of  snatching  by  force;  seizing  and  carry- 
ing away  by  force  or  violence,  whether  per- 
sons or  things;  as,  the  rape  of  Proserpine; 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 

Pear  grew  after  pear, 
Fiff  after  fig  came;  time  made  never  rtt/lr 
Oi  any  dainty  there.  ChapmmH. 

2.  In  laio,  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
fordblv  and  against  her  will.  By  the  English 
law  this  crime  is  felony,  and  is  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  for  life.  Carnal  con- 
nection with  a  girl  under  Uie  age  of  ten 
years  is  felony  and  punishable  like  rape; 
vrith  a  girl  between  the  age  of  ten  and  twelve 
years  it  Is  a  misdemeanour,  and  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  for  three  years.  C!on- 
sent  in  these  last  two  cases  Is  not  material. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland  rape  may  sUU  be 
punished  with  death.— S.  Something  taken 
or  seized  and  carried  away. 

Where  now  are  all  my  hopesf  oh.  never  more 
Shall  they  revive,  nor  death  her  rafts  re«ore. 

4.  t  Haste.    dkaiMer.— AajM  t^  the  foreet,  in 

lato,  trespass  committed  in  the  forest  by 

violence. 

RaxM(ripXv.k  To  commit  rape.  Heywood. 
Rapet  (rapX  v.e.  [SeeRAPlandRAP.]  l.To 

take  capuve;  to  affect  with  rapture;  to  carry 

away. 

To  ntfe  the  ftdds  with  touches  of  her  string. 

l}ntyt0H. 
My  son.  I  hope,  hath  met  within  my  threshold 
None  of  these  household  precedents,  which  are  strong 
And  swift,  to  n^  youth  to  their  precipice. 

B.  y^nson. 

—To  rape  arA  reifM*^,  to  seize  and  plunder. 
ChawicT,    See  under  Rap.  to  snatch. —2.  To 
commit  rape  upon. 
Rap6,t  ado.    Quickly;  speedily.    Cftatreer. 


Rape  (rApX  n.  (O.Fr.  rape.]  Fruit  phioked 
from  the  cluster.  • 

The  Juice  of  grapes  is  drawn  as  well  from  the  rttfr, 
or  whole  grapes  plucked  from  the  cluster,  and  wine 
poured  upon  them  in  a  vessel,  as  from  a  vat,  where 
they  are  bruised.  X^. 

Rape  (r&pX  *>•  [loftL  f^'^^PP^t  •  district,  firom 
hreppa,  to  catch,  to  obtain.]  A  division  of 
the  county  of  Susaex;  an  intermediate  divi- 
sion between  .a  hundred  and  a  shire,  and 
containing  three  or  four  hundreds.  Sussex  Is 
divided  into  six  rapes,  every  one  of  which, 
besides  its  hundreds,  has  a  castle,  a  river, 
and  a  forest  belonging  to  it  The  like  parte 
in  other  counties  are  called  tithings,  lathes, 
or  w^>entakes.  • 

Rape  (r&pX  n.  [From  L.  rapa,  rapun^  a 
turnip,  whence  also  raaipum.]  Araeeiea 
Napue.  a  plant  of  the  cabbage  family,  culti- 
vated like  cole  or  colza  for  its  seeds,  from 
which  oil  is  extracted  by  grinding  and  pres- 
sure. It  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
England  for  the  succulent  food  which  its 
thick  and  fleshy  stem  and  leaves  supply  to 
sheep  when  other  fodder  is  scarce.  The  oil 
obtuned  fh>m  the  seed  is  used  for  various 
economical  purposes,  for  making  green  toap, 
for  burning  in  lamps,  for  lubricating  roa- 
chinenr,  by  clothiers  and  others;  also  hi 
medicine.  Ac  The  broom -rape  is  of  the 
genua  Orobanche. 

Rape-cake  (HM/k&kX  n.  AhardcakefonnHed 
of  the  residue  of  the  seed  and  husks  of  rape 
after  the  oil  has  been  eniressed.  This  is 
used  for  feeding  oxen  and  sheep,  but  it  is 
inferior  to  linseed-cake  and  some  other 
Idnds  of  oil-cakes ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  rich 
manure,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  imported 
in  large  quantities. 

Rapefnlt  (rftpYnIX  <>•    Given  to  the  violent 
indulgence  or  lust     Chapman. 
Rape-oil  (rap'oilX  n.    A  thick  yellow  oil 
expressed  from  rape-seeds. 
Rape-root  (r&p'rOl),  n.  The  root  of  the  rape 
plant  or  the  plant  itself. 
Rape-eeed  (r&p'sdd),  n.    The  seed  of  the 
Brauica  Napue^  or  the  n^M  from  which  oil 
is  expressed.    See  Rape. 
Rape-wine  (r&p'winX  n-    [See  Rape,  fruit.  ] 
A  poor  thin  wine  from  the  last  dregs  of 
raisins  which  have  been  pressed.  Simmondi. 
Raphaeliim  Crafa-el-izmX  n.    In  the  fine 
anSt  those  principles  of  art  introduced  by 
Raphael  (RaffaeueX  the  celebrated  Italian 
painter  ri48a-1620i    Raphael  was  the  first 
great  painter  to  idealize  art 
MPliaelite  (raf'a-el-ItX  n.  In  Mtktjine  arts, 
one  who  adopts  the  praiciples  of  RaphaeL 

Rapliailia  (ra-fa'ni-aX  n.  A  disease  attended 
with  spasm  of  the  Joints,  trembling,^.,  not 
uncommon  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  and 
said  to  arise  from  eating  the  seeds  of  Ra- 
j^nuiRaphanietrum,  or  field  radish,  which 
often  get  mixed  up  with  com. 

RapbanUB  (raf'i-nusX  n.  [Gr.  raphanoe, 
radish.]  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  only 
remarkable  for  containing  the  common 
radish  (R  eativue).  This  plant  is  unknown 
in  a  wild  state,  but  has  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  since  1548.  The  tender  leaves 
are  used  as  a  salad  in  early  spring,  the  green 
pods  are  used  as  a  pickle,  and  the  succulent 
roots  are  much  esteemed.  Sea  radish  {R 
tnarittmtur)  and  field  radish  {R  Raphaftie- 
trum)  are  British  planta. 

Raplie(ril6X*^  [Or.  rapA^.  a  seam  or  suture, 
also  a  needle  or  pin.]  1  In  6of.  the  vascular 
cord  communicimng  between  the  nucleus 
of  an  ovule  and  the  placenta,  when  the  base 
of  the  former  is  removed  from  the  base  of 
the  ovulum.  Spelled  also  Rhaphe.—%  In 
anat  a  term  applied  to  parte  which  look  as 
if  thev  had  been  sewed  or  Joined  together; 
specifically,  the  superficial  line  or  seam  ex- 
tending from  the  anterior  part  of  the  anus 
to  the  extremity  of  the  penis.    Dungliton. 

Rapllidee(rafl-d«zXn.pC.  [PLofGr.rapAu. 
a  needle.]  In  bot  a  word  originally  used  to 
designate  crystals  of  an  acicnlar  or  needle- 
like form,  collected  in  bundles  in  the  cells 
of  planta.  The  term  is  now  extended  to  all 
crvstalline  formations  occurring  in  plant- 
cellSw  They  consist  of  oxalate,  carbonate, 
sulphate,  or  phosi^ate  of  lime. 

itaptHili^  fra-fldl-aX  n.  [Gr.  raphie^  raphi- 
doe,  a  needle.]  A  genus  of  nenropterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  Latreille's  section  Plani- 
pennea,  and  popolarly  known  by  the  name 
of  snake-fly.  This  genus  is  the  type  <tf  a 
family  Raphidiid*.    See  Snaki-flt. 

RapmdUeroiie  (raf-i-dif «r-usX  a.  In  bot. 
containing  raphidea. 

Rapltillte  (rarl-ntX  a.  [Gr.  raphia,  a  needle, 
and  lithoe,  a  stme.]  An  aabestiform  variety 


of  tremoUte.    It  is  a  silicate  of  msgnesia 
and  lime,  andoocnrsat  Perth,  Upper  Canada. 

RapbUwaiinu  (raf  i-6-s»''rusX  n.  [Gr.  ra- 
phion,  dim.  of  raphie,  a  needle,  and  aai«rM, 
a  lizard.]  A  genus  of  fossil  lizards,  occur- 
ring in  the  tower  cretaceous  sTStem:  so 
called  from  the  aoicular  form  of  the  teeth. 

&apid  (rap'idX  a.  [Fr.  rapide,  from  L.  rap- 
ubie,  rapid,  from  ropio.  to  seize  and  carry,  or 
hurry  away.  Rapine,  Tapaeiou»,ravieh,  rap- 
twre,  &c.,  are  from  the  same  L.  stem.  Tfit; 
word  does  not  occur  in  Shakspero,  but  ap- 
petxt  to  have  been  introduced  about  his 
time.]  L  Very  swift  or  quick;  moving  with 
celerity ;  as,  a  rapid  stream;  a  rapid  flight; 
a  rapid  motion. 

I^rt  shun  the  goal  with  raftd  wheete.     Milton. 

2.  Advancing  with  haste  or  speed ;  speedy 
in  progression;  as.  rapid  growth;  ramd  im- 
provement 'The  rapid  decline  wnich  is 
now  wasting  my  powers.'  Farrar.— S.  Quick 
or  swift  in  performance;  as,  a  rapid  speaker 
or  writer.  ^Str.  Swift,  quick,  fast,  fleet,  ex- 
peditious, speedy,  hasty,  hurried. 
Rapid  (rap'idX  n.  A  swift  current  in  a  river, 
whero  the  channel  is  descending;  the  part 
of  a  river  when  the  current  runs  with  mora 
than  its  ordinary  celerity;  a  sudden  descent 
of  the  surface  of  a  stream  without  actual 
cataract  or  cascade.  'As  the  rapid  of  life 
shoots  to  the  fall.'    Tennyum, 

Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight's  past 

Moort. 
Rapidity  (ra-pidl-tiX  n.  [Fr.  rapidiU,  L. 
rapidUat.  See  Rapid.  1  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  rapid;  as,  (a)  swiftness;  celerity; 
velocity ;  as,  the  rapidity  of  a  current ;  the 
rapidity  of  motion  of  any  kind.  (6)  Haste 
in  utterance;  as,  the  rapidity  of  speech. 

Where  the  words  are  not  monosyllables,  we  make 
them  so  by  our  re/idi(y  of  pronunciation.  Addison. 

(e)  Quickness  of  progression  or  advance;  as, 
rapidity  of  growth  or  improvement— Stn. 
Rapidness,  baste,  speed,  celerity,  velocity, 
swiftness,  fleetness,  agility. 
Rapidly  (rap'id-liX  adt;.  In  a  rapid  manner; 
as,^a)  with  great  speed,  celerity,  or  velocity; 
swiftly ;  with  quick  progression ;  as.  to  run 
rapidly;  to  grow  or  improve  rapidly. 

They 
not  I 

(p)  With  quick  utterance ;  as.  to  speak  rap- 

Rapidness  (rap'id-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  rapid;  swiftness;  speed; 
celerity;  rapidity/ 

Rapier  (r&'pi-^rX  n.  [Fr.  rapiire,  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Spain,  and  to  mean  lit 
a  rasper,  ^m  Sp.  raepar,  to  rasp,  to  scrape.] 
A  small  sword  used  only  in  thrusting. 

And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart 
Where  It  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

SAaJt. 

Rapier^Bh  (r&'pi-to-fishX  n.    The  sword- 

RapiL  RapillO  (rapU  ra-pUldX  n.  [It 
rapilto.  ]    Ful verized  volcanic  substances. 

Rapine  (raplnX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rapina, 
from  rapio.  to  seiza]  1.  The  act  of  plunder- 
ing; the  seizing  and  carrying  away  of  things 
by  force.  *  Blood  and  rapine.*  Dr.  H.  More. 
'lien  who  wen  impelled  to  war  quite  as 
much  by  the  desiro  of  rapine  as  by  the  de- 
sin  of  glory.'  Ifaeaiitoy.— SLt  violence; 
force.    MiUin. 

Rapinet  (raplnX  vt  To  plunder.  Sir  O. 
Buck, 

Raping  (raplngX  a.  In  tier,  a  term  Miplied 
to  any  ravenous  animal  borne  devouring  its 

napinoUBt  (rap'in-nsX  a.  Rapacioua.  Chap- 
man. 

RaplaOh  (rapladhX  n.    Same  as  Raploeh. 

Raploch,  Raplook  (raploeh,  nplokX  n. 
[  Perhaps  from  rap,  to  snatch,  and  lock;  made 
of  wool  not  selecMd.  ]  Coarse  woollen  cloth, 
made  from  the  worst  kind  of  wool,  home- 
spun, and  not  dyed. 

Raplotih (raploAh X  a.  Unkempt ;  rough  ; 
coarse.    Burnt.    [Scotch.] 

BapPt(rapXv-t  To  transport  See  RAT. 
B.  Joneon. 

Ranpaxee  (rap-a-r^X  «.  [Iir.  rapaire,  a 
noiigr  fellow,  rapaek,  noisy,  slovenly.]  A 
wild  Iridi  plunderer;  a  worthless  runa^te. 
Sir  W.  Scott    Spelled  also  Raparee. 

Rappe  (rapX  n.  A  Swiss  denomination  of 
monev  eonlvalent  to  the  French  centime. 
100  of  wmch  make  a  franc. 

Rappee  (rap-p6'X  n.  [Ft.  rdp^,  ppr.  of 
rdper,  to  rasp.  '  J'ai  du  bon  tabac  dans  ma 
tabatitee;  J'en  ai  du  fin  et  du  rdpd.'  Lat- 
taignant,  quoted  by  Littr^.  ]   A  etrong  kind 


rhey  were  sold  so  rapidly  that  the  printers  could 
supply  the  puMic  with  copies.         T.  Warton. 


ch,  eAain;     dh.  Sc.  loefc;     g,  gax     J./ob;     fi.  Fr.  ton;     nsr.  sinj^;     TH,  thtnx  th,  CMn;     w.  wig;    wh.  leAig;    zb,  aznn.—See  RET. 
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of  Bnnff,  of  either  •  black  or  brown  coloar, 
made  from  the  darker  and  ranker  kinds  of 
tobacco  leaves. 

RanMl  (rap-el),  n.  [Fr..  recall,  from  L.  «v, 
back,  and  appellor  to  call]  The  roll  or  beat 
of  the  dmm  to  call  soldiers  to  arms.— >i2ap- 
pet  qf  a  nudal^  a  decision  decUring  an 
exhibitioner  to  be  worthy  of  the  medal 
though  he  cannot  obtain  it  in  oonsequoice 
of  having  obtained  an  eoual  or  snpeiior  re- 
ward in  a  former  exhibiuon. 

Rapper  (rap/^rX  n.  1.  One  who  raps  or 
knocks.— 2.  The  knocker  of  a  door.— 8.t  An 
oath  or  a  lie  (lit  what  is  rapped  outX 

Bravely  sworn  I  thottgh  this  it  no  Sower  of  the  aon, 
yet  1  am  sure  U  is  somethiaff  that  deserves  to  be 
called  a  rapptr,  Bp,  Parker. 

Rapplt6wRappl8t(raplt.rapastXn.  [From 
George  Jtopp,  the  founder  of  the  sect]  The 
same  as  HoniMmifl    See  Habmonibt,  S. 

Rapport  (rap-pdrt^n.  [Fr.,fromn^pfN>rtor, 
to  bring  oack,  to  refer— f»,  again,  and  ap- 

rter,  L.  apportare—adt  to,  and  portare, 
carry.]  A  resemblance;  a  correspond- 
ence; an  accord  or  agreement;  harmony; 
aiRnity.    Sir  W,  TtmpU, 

It  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that  peiliaps  our  idio- 

syncrades  were  such  as  not  to  require  even  the 

music  of  the  ballad  to  produce  rafptrt  tietween  our 

•  minds,  and  generate  in  the  brain  of  the  one  the 

vision  present  in  the  brain  of  the  other. 

C0rHMmMag. 

RapMallion  (rap-skal'ynnX  n.  [A  modified 
form  of  nuoaaicm.]  A  rascal ;  a  rascallion. 
HowUt 

Rapicalllonry  (rap-skal'jmn-riX  n.  Rascals 
collectively.    CornhiU  Mag. 

Rapt  Oupt).  p.  and  a.  [From  rap,  to  snatch, 
there  oelnff  a  certain  confusion  with  L.  rap- 
tia.  seised,  from  rapio.  See  Rapture.] 
L  Transported;  enraptured;  entirely  ab- 
sorbed. Shak.  'Sometimes  so  rapt  as  he 
would  answer  me  quite  from  the  purpose.' 
B.Jmuon.  *  So  tranced,  so  rapt  in  ecstasies.' 
Tennyson.— 2.  Snatched  or  carried  away. 
*Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  trail'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Raptt  (rapt),  v.t  [See  above.]  1.  To  trans- 
port or  ravish.  '  Bapted  with  my  wealth 
and  beauties.'  Drayton.— 2.  To  carry  away 
by  violence.    Chapman. 

The  Libyan  lion  .  .  . 
Out-nishinff  from  his  den  rti/t*  aD  away. 

Atniir/. 

Raptt  (rapt),  n.  1.  An  ecstasy;  a  trance. 
*  An  extraordinary  rapt  and  act  of  prophesy- 
ing.' Bp.  Morton. —2.  Rapidity.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Rapter.t  Raptor  t(rap't«r.Tap'tor).n.  (L. 
raptor.)  A  ravisher;  a  plunderer.  Drayton, 

Raptoret  (rap-td'r&cX  n,  pL  [PL  of  L 
raptor,  a  roober.]  Birds  of  prev ;  an  order 
of  birds  called  Aedpitree  by  Linnseus  and 
Cnvier,  including  those  which  live  on  otlier 


Raptures. 

a,  Head  and  Foot  of  Gerfalcon. 
Foot  of  Orange4egKcd  Falcon. 


#.  Head  and 


birds  and  animals,  and  are  characterized  by 
a  strong,  curved,  sharp-edged,  and  sharp- 
pointed  beak,  and  robust  short  legs,  with 
mne  toes  before  and  one  behind,  armed 
with  long,  strong,  and  crooked  talons.  The 
eagles,  vultures,  and  falcons  are  examples. 

Raptorlal(rap-td'ri-al),a.  1.0f  or  pertaining 
to  the  Raptores  or  birds  of  prey;  living  by 
rapine  or  prey.— 2.  Adapted  to  the  seizing 
of  prey,  as  the  legs  of  certain  insects.  'The 
Alantides,  with  their  great  raptorial  front 
legs.'    H.  A.  NiehotMon. 

Raptorial  ^p-td'ri-alX  n.  A  bird  of  prey ; 
one  of  the  Raptores. 

Raptorloni  (rap.t«'ri-usX  a.  Raptorial 
KM>y. 


Rapturo  (rap^tOrV.  n.  (i^m  L.  rapio,  rap' 
turn,  to  seize  and  carry  away ;  whence  also 
rapine,  Ac]  Lt  A  seizing  by  violence. 
[Rare.] 

spite  of  all  the  rur/rMfr  of  the  sea. 

This  Jewel  holds  his  building  on  my  arm.      SMaJk, 

8.  t  A  hurrying  along  with  velocity;  rapidi^ 

with  violence. 

Wave  roIUnff  after  wave,  where  way  they  found. 
If  steep  wftii  torrent  ru/tttrt ;  if  through  plain. 
Soft  ebbing.  Mitton, 

3.  Transport  of  delight;  ecstasy;  violence  of 
a  pleasing  passion;  extreme  joy  or  pleasure. 

That  vision  blest  .  .  . 
Had  put  si  rapture  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  Ups  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light  CoUriigt. 

4.  Enthusiasm;  uncommon  heat  of  imagina- 
tion. 

You  grow  correct,  that  once  with  rafturt  writ 

Pope. 
6.t  Aflt;  a  syncope. 

X our  prattling  nurse 
lets  her  baby  cry.      Skak. 

6.  f  Delirium ;  disorder  of  mind.  '  Brain-sick 
rapiuree*  Shak.—SYV.  Bliss, ecstasy, trans- 
port, delight,  exultation. 

Aapturo  (rap'tOr),  v.  t.  To  inspire  with  rap- 
ture; to  transport;  to  enrapture.  'Baptured 
I  stood.'  Pope.  'His  raptured  thought' 
Thontfon. 

Rapturlst  (  rap'tihr-ist  X  n.  An  enthusiast 
'Swarms  01  prophets  and  rapCurifte.'  Dr. 
Speneer.    [Rare.] 

Raptnxlae  (rap'tOr-IzX  v.C  To  put  into  a 
state  of  rapture;  to  enrapture.    [Rare.] 

Rapturlie  (rap'ti^-IzX  v.i.  To  become  en- 
raptured; to  be  transported.    [Rare.] 

Raptnrons  (rap'ti^-usX  a.  Ecstatic;  trans- 
porting; ravishing;  as,  rapturoia  joy,  plea- 
sure, or  delight  *Bapturotu  exultation.' 
Younff. 

RaptnroUBly  (rap'tOr-us-Ii).  adv.  In  a  rap- 
turous manner;  with  rapture;  ecstatically. 

Rant  avil  (r&'ra  &'visX  n.  (L  ]  A  rare  bird; 
a  prod^y;  an  unusual  person;  an  uncom- 
mon object 

Rare  (rarX  a.  [Fr.  rare,  from  L.  rarus.  thin, 
rare,  whence  also  O.  Dan.  and  Sw.  rar,  D. 
raar,  rare.  ]  1.  Thinly  scattered ;  sparse. 
'Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.' 
MUton. 

He  left  the  barren>beaten  thoroughfnre. 
Chose  the  green  path  that  show'd  the  ntrer  foot. 

Ten  nj^  ten. 

2.  Thin ;  porous;  not  dense ;  as,  a  rare  nnd 
attenuate  substance.  Bare,  in  physics,  is 
a  relative  term,  the  reverse  of  dense;  being 
used  to  denote  a  considerable  porosity  or 
vacuity  between  the  particles  of  a  body,  as 
the  word  dense  implies  a  contiguity  or  close- 
ness of  the  particles. 

Water  is  nineteen  times  lighter  and  by  consequence 
nineteen  limes  rarer  than  gold.  Newton. 

3.  Uncommon;  not  frequent;  as,  a  rare 
event;  a  rare  phenomenon. 

She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me. 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix.  Shak. 

4.  Possessing  qualities  seldom  to  be  met 
with ;  especially  excellent  or  valuable  to  a 
degree  seldom  found:  said  of  persons  or 
thmgs.  *  0  rare  Ben  Jonson  I '  Emtaph  on 
Jonson's  Tomb.  'Bare  work,  all  flll'd  with 
terror  and  delight*    Cotoley, 

Above  the  rest  I  Judge  one  beauty  rare.      Drydet:. 

Sth.  Scarce,  infrequent,  unusual,  uncom- 
mon, singular,  extraordinary,  incomparable. 
Rare(rirXa.  [A.  Sax.  Ar^,  raw.)  Nearly 
raw;  Imperfectly  roasted  or  boiled;  under- 
done; as,  rare  beef  or  mutton.  Written  also 
Bear. 

New-Uld  nnf^  .  .  . 

Tunted  by  •  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 

Dryden. 

Rarebit  (rir^itX  n.  [A  word  made  by  ety- 
mologists to  account  for  the  expression 
*WeUh  rabbit.'  See  under  RABBIT.]  A 
dainty  morsel:  a  Welsh  rabbit. 

RareethOW  (ra'r^-shdX  n.  [Bare  and  show.] 
A  peep-show;  a  show  carried  about  in  a 
box.  As  these  shown  were  chiefly  exhibited 
by  foreigners,  they  received  the  name  raree 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  exhibitors  pro- 
nounced the  word  rare. 

The  fashions  of  the  town  affect  ns  b'ke  a  rareeshemt, 
we  have  the  curiosity  to  peep  at  them,  and  nothing 
more.  P»pe. 

Rarefkctlon  (ri-r^-fak'shon  or  rar-e-fak'- 
shonX  n.  [Fr.  See  Rarxtt.]  The  act  or 
process  of  making  rare,  or  of  expanding  or 
distending  bodies,  bv  separating  the  consti- 
tuent particles,  by  which  operation  they  Ap- 
pear under  a  larger  bulk,  or  require  more 
room,  without  an  accession  of  new  niatt«r ; 


or  rarefaction  is  an  augroentatiou  «>f  tJbm 
intervals  between  the  particles  of  matter. 
whereby  the  same  number  d  partielcs  or> 
cupv  a  laiger  space.  The  term  is  dite^f 
used  in  roMking  of  the  aeriform  fluldaw  tbie 
jterms  duaialion  and  expanaion 
plied  in  speaking  of  solids  and  U^ulda. 
faction  is  opposed  to  eondeiiaatson.' 

Rarellalflo  (m>r6-fl'a-bl  or  rmr-e-fi'ft'^dX  •• 
Capable  of  being  rarefied. 

Rarety  (ri'r6-fl  or  rac'e-fIX  v.t  pret  A  pn. 
rare/led;  ppr.  rarefying.  (Fr.  rarijier;  L 
rar^faeio— rants,  rare,  and/oeio,  to  nuJoe.  I 
To  make  rare,  thin,  porous,  or  less  dAose;  to 
expand  or  enUuge  a  bod v  without  adding  to 
it  anv  new  porUon  of  its  own  matter :  op- 
posed io  condense. 

Rarefy  (rifr^tl  or  rai^e-flX  v.i.  To  become 
rare^  that  is  not  dense  or  less  dense. 

Eartii  rar^/Us  to  dew;  expanded  more. 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  aoar, 


Rar^  (rir'liX  <td».  In  a  rare  degree  or 
manner:  (a) seldom;  not  often;  as,  things 
rarely  seen;  (6)  finely;  excellently.  *Tlfte 
person  who  played  so  rarely  on  the  flageolet  * 
Sir  W,  Scott. 

t  could  play  Erclei  rarefy,  or  a  part  to  tear  a 
fai.  to  make  all  split  Skttk 

Rareness  (r&r'nesX  n.  l.  The  state  of  being 
rare;  (a)  the  state  of  being  scarce,  or  or 
happening  seldom ;  uncommonness ;  Infk^e- 
quency. 

Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  uAw  a  Cmk 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity.       Skmk. 

And  let  the  rareness  the  smaD  gift  commend. 

Dryden. 

(5)  Thinness;  tenuity;  as,  the  rareness  of  air 
or  vapour.— 2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity 
Bacon. 

Rareripe  (rftr'rfpX  a<  [  Probably  a  fovn  of 
rathripe.]  Early  ripe;  ripe  before  others, 
or  before  the  usual  season. 

Rareripe  (r&r'rfpX  n.  An  early  fruit,  parti- 
cularly a  kind  of  peach  which  ripens  early 

Rarl^  (ri'ri-tiX  n.  [Fr.  rareU;  L.  rarifa*. 
See  Ram.]  L  The  state  or  Quality  of  being 
rare:  (a) uncommonness;  infrequenoy. 

Alas,  for  the  rarify 
Of  Christian  charity. 
Under  the  son  I  /feed. 

(ft)  Thinness;  tenuity;  rareness:  opposed  to 
density;  as,  the  rarUy  of  air. 

This  I  do  .  .  .  only  that  I  may  better  demoostrace 
the  great  rvruTy  and  tenuity  of  their  imaginary  cl 


BettH^. 

2.  That  which  is  rare  or  uncommon:  a  thing 
valued  for  its  scareity  or  exoellenoe. 

But  the  rarity  of  it  is— which  is  indeed  afanoet  bc^ 
yond  credit— As  many  vouched  rmrihes  arc.    SMak 

I   saw  three  rarities  of  different   kinds.  wWch 
pleased  me  more  than  any  odtcr  shows  In  die  place 

jtddtsea. 

Ras  (rasX  n.  1.  An  Arabic  word  signifying 
head,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  promontorlee 
or  capes  on  the  Arabian  and  African  coasts. 
Ac— 2.  Same  as  Beis. 

Rasant,  Rasante  (rn-tol^  rft-sofkt),  a.  [Fr.. 
ppr.  of  rarnr,  to  shave.]  Applied  to  a  style 
or  forUflcation  in  which  the  command  of 
the  works  over  the  country  is  kept  very 
low,  so  that  the  shot  may  scour  or  sweep 
the  ground  with  more  effect 

Rascal  (rasludX  *^  (I^^>  scrapings  or  re- 
fuse of  anything:  O.E.  roMoXL,  raseayle,  the 
rabble,  also  refuse  beasts,  especially  a  worth- 
less  lean  deer ;  from  a  L.L.  nuieare,  from 
L.  rado,  raaum,  to  shave  or  scrape,  whence 
also  Sp.  rasear.  It  roseare,  to  scrape.  Fr. 
raeaille,  the  rascality  or  rascal  son,  seems 
in  like  manner  to  come  from  Fr.  rader  (for 
raseler),  to  scrape.]  1.  A  lean  beast;  espe- 
cially a  lean  deer,  not  fit  to  hunt  or  kilL 

HomsT  even  so:  poor  men  akmef    No,  no,  the 
noblest  deer  hath  tnem  as  huge  as  the  rosea/ 

Sknk, 

1 1  A  plebeian:  one  of  the  common  people. 
S.  A  mean  fellow ;  a  scoundrel ;  a  trickish 
dishonest  fellow :  a  rogue :  particularly  ap- 
plied to  men  and  boys  guDfy  of  the  minor 
offences,  and  sometimes  used  in  pretended 
displeasure  merely.  *€kmey-catcning  rat- 
eals.*  Shak.  '  Cowardly  fUMeaU.*  Shak. 
Hang  him,  dishonest  rmseall  Skak. 

I  have  sense  to  serve  my  turn  fai  store. 
And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more. 

Drynkn, 
Shan  a  rascal,  because  he  has  read  booksi  talk 
pertly  to  met  Ctk*er. 

Rasoil  (raslcalX  a.  1.  Worthless;  lean:  as,  a 
raseal  deer.— 8.  Mean;  low;  pitiful;  paltiy; 

base. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 

To  lock  such  rosea/  counters  (torn  hb  Mends. 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 

SJkak. 


Fite,  fiir.  fat.  f»ll;       md,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  move:       tu)»e.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       n.  Sc  abttne;      S,»c  iev. 


KASOALDOIC 


nacaUtf.    Bt/urton. 
BMOdltT  (lu-bfi-U),  IL 
put  at  &t  popaUoa. 


,  ,  __ie  frand:  (he 

B»wal-llk*  (n^kal-Ulfh  0.     like  m  lau 

deer,    Sluik. 
Bamnion  (m-kii'riin),  n.    iFram  nueal 

SmKUOaM  a  low  meu  wntciL   -A  hue 

rusoIKsn.'    Hwlibnu. 
BmMaUr  (nrui-UX  >.     Uk*  ■  lucali 

maudj  trioklitk  or  dunoneal;  nle:  bus; 

ttottUcM.    -Onrramtlvportir.'    8tr</l 
BM«(iii),  o.«.  pret  «pp  ro»»J;  ppr  n«- 

Av.    IFr.  fvwr,  tnun  Ll.  nuan.  Inq.  ol 

L.  root,  nnm,  to  lonpa  («bcDC«  itmr,  tnd 


iDonllf  >iMd.}--S.  To  l»el 


o  Hntoh  or  nb  out;  or  to 


vllh  Uw  froiuui;  la  onithnnr; 
'Battarlng  ciwliiea  brat  to  roM  totat  capi- 
tal d^.'  JKttm.  pn  thlt  mom  nut  ■• 
B«iM>nuIy  nwd;  ram  mar  ihantOB  be  cod- 
■Idsnd  u  BtuHj  obaolgfai.)— 3i>.  To  emM, 
iiirae(^obU(«nta,«pimf«,(iaiKel,  naa.  lani, 
,  OTerthrow,  aabTeri,  daitror,  de< 


BM*d(rlidX    BsaSui 

BMll(rul)}.  a.    [From 
LowO«niuiiaoarca;LO.  uku.  muuaw.  ntm^, 
IceL  r<Ur,D.  anda.nucA,  nuh.]    I.Hutr 
Id  coqdoU  or  action  {  pnoipltAto;  TeaolHoji 


Fat  theoch  1  Am  niM  iplBiBdn  uiil  nuM, 
YHki>Tnii>»l»Rb[il(du(cmi>.     S*.t. 

£.  Dttand.  fonned,  or  undartaken  with  to< 


Indsmtntt 
haau;  urp 


„ , '    Shot.     'Thg  nawn  ut 

thlanuhdamtolciiDw.-   Slal.    ITaed  ad- 
mUallT. 

^ AuA. nmUanfn, RmHck.   AnuAmul* 
one  who  andnvoea  ilik  from  natniml  Im- 

palUMneu --'-■-"    - —     --       - 

ArajAmao 


uinTii^ 


...     ...-JlllMW,hMdltrDDS,IOol- 

hardj,  baatr  IndlMnat,  liaadltai,  thoDght- 
Imi.  tneonuduato,  eardf,  Incaotlaiu,  ud- 

£uni(mhX«.(.  Topnttotathahnrriedlr; 


am  (tadi),  IL  (loaL  rfkr,  ripe,  maton 
am  In  the  tlnw.  ao  dir  aa  to  Ul  oat  wlili 
h.nJUi;^     ILocaL] 

UhOadiVn.  tItrana.wIthianwaeiiH 
A  Und  of  Inlerior  illk  or  illk  and  Hull 


McnrWoMnHai(itli(D)iM*).|  An 
miptloq  or  dIorMecnoe  on  the  ildn.  It 
condM*  of  red  palchea  on  tha  aUn.  dUfnied 


Bolarir  applied  to  tha  aUoke  made  bj  Ihg 


Mr(iMli'«r),iL    (Slthei  a  piece  huUI)' 
Eed,  fromraH^o. ;  orntbera  pLeca  allced 
bom  abora  verb.  1   In  wotny.  ■  all»  of 
m  tor  tnlna  or  broUlnc. 
llUKn^Aalie.    Sadi:  hatri  pi 
'-■-     TtiFbttrOlt. 


i  at  cinlklDg-lron  tor 

.__  jnd  oaknro  ant  at  a  tM' 

.     n  onlar   that  tbey  may  be 

anlkedalmh.— Auiiw-^tTuri.ainulledEe- 
ool  nied  la  ■  haniUa.  and  hooked  at  Iti 
lolnt,  nied  lor  nuking  particular  marki  en 


■a-kornlkX  n.  IBIU.,  from 
tlon  1  The  name  given  lo  a 
a  the  flreek  Church  In  the 


Kaaoo  ("""T.  "^    

ol  a  flrtne  iqaliTel  ol  India. 

BaWTM  (ra-iA'rta).  n.  pL  [From  L.  xodo. 
mmnt,  to  •crape.)  OaUlnacooni  bWi  or 
•cratchen.  an  order  of  blrda  oomprlilnjc 
the  mib-oiilen  G«lHB»cel  and  Columb«c»r 
Tha  common  domeatlc  fowl  mtjf  berenrded 
ai  the  type  ot  the  cnler.  Thaj  an  chanic- 
tarlied  by  *^  t"**  terminating  In  itrona 
clawi.  for  •entchlns  np  aeedi.  Ac.,  and 


by  the  upper  mandible  being    .     .__ 

toe  noatrui  pierced  In  n  membnnooi  apace 
at  tti  baie,  and  coreied  by  a  cartllaglnDUi 
•cale.  The  raiorlal  Urdi  are.  aa  a  mle, 
polycamoni  In  hablta :  the  plgeoni  (Colinn- 
bueT).  howerer,  preaent  an  exce|»ion  to 
Ihla  nle.  The  oommoa  domMtle  (owl  la 
■nppoaed  tn  be  a  deacendant  of  the  Banklva 
Jnngle-fnwl  (Oalhu  AtntiH)  <if  Eulem 


I.  Iken;  th.  M 


itup  (raapX  e.t  IO.FT.  rtuptr.  Hod.  Fr. 
TUptr,  tOHiape  or  ran,  UkaSp  roipa''.  It. 
roipiin.  toaonpe,  gtate,  njp,  flOD  O.H.O. 
Toii&H.  Ut  eorape  tagtUtn  (O.  ratpt*,  Dra. 
raft,  Bw.  nii|Bt.]  L  To  nib  agihut  trlUi 
Tongh  Impumenb  toBlewlUia 


flta;  BB^torup 
Hanee— t.  To  grate  hanhly  npon: 


tomb  orgnle  with 
wood  ' —  '•  — 

Ioo«L , 

laagtugK  Oeodrieh. 
Bup(ra*pL  a.  [O.FT,  mpe.  Uod.  Vr.  rdpe. 
a  rain  or  Die :  rrom  the  Terbi  Tha  Irelt  no 
danbt  received  Ite  name  fron  It*  rongh 
untalda.I  1.  A  ooaiae  ipeolea  of  Ilia,  bat 
haTlng,  iiulsad  of  cblaal-cnt  teelh.  lU  tnr- 
face  datted  with  aeparate  pro&ndlng  teeth, 
formed  by  the  Indeotatlona  ol  a  pohited 

(nnob.— 1.  A  nupberry  (which  aea).  '  Flga 
itrnlt,  rona.  Tinea.*  Sown.  lOldaodpro- 
UndaLl 

CeUctaui  driiinhu.  J.  fidifi. 

B»ap  (iup)>  O'i  1-  To  itib  or  gntte;  aa,  tha 
vnael  mwid  agalnit  theqnay. — X.  [Al  to 
thlt  meaning  comp  O,  rAunam,  to  hawk  or 
clear  the  thiaat.1  To  beli%:  lo  eject  wind 
from  the  itomach.     Bp.  Hatt.     (Old  and 

IbupAtOty  (raa'pa-to-rlX  n.  A  anneon'a 
nup;  an  iDitnuiieot  tor  »nplng  bonea 
H-iMinan. 

BuplMRT(railie-rl),  n.  (ftup  uid  berry: 
to  named  Iriio  tbc  rDnghneia  of  the  trull. 
Comp.  6.  Irratibtm  —  tntieB.  to  Ictstota, 
andteeiw.]  TbeweU-known  trultotaplant 
at  the  genua  Knbu^  tha  R.  Idcrta,  a  native 
ot  Britain,  and  alao  ol  Tarloni  other  paitaol 
Europe.  The  tmlt  of  tha  raapbein  It  ei- 
lenalTely  oied  In  a  tarlety  ol  waya  both  by 
the  cook  and  the  contaouonar,  and  alao  In 
tha  preparation  ot  cordial  iplrt  tooot  liquor*. 

" " — -' — ^-tri-binhin.  Auiiu 

'adng  nupberrieL 
1i»?-Tln%-g«r},  n. 
iiiik  made  fRim  the 

1.  One  who  or  that 


HMptmrr-InLiIi  (rarto-ri-bnihi  n, 
tdiia,  the  biamble  prodndng  nup 

~" "" r-TljiMur  (raa'be-n- 

,  j^duToni  d-"---  — 


SantMRT-Tl 
Juin  of  raipb 


L  Ch«racl*rli«d  hy 


A  raniiv  leoce.'    Lmr. 

Kaspl]I|C-mlll  (nqp^-mO),  n.     A  kind  of 

Sanils  t  {rai'pltX  n.     Tha  napbeny.    Gtr. 

qoadrnped  ot  Che  ■ 

eeufl),  cloaely  alUed  to  tha  olret,  >L  .  _ 
oyer  a  neat  extent  In  Aila,  Including  Jara, 
Tariou*  part*  ot  IndlaTslngapore.  Vtftl. 
and  other  leoallUM.  Ita  penume,  called 
by  tbeoati*Md*d«,  whkhlawcretsd  In* 
double  pouch  Ilka  that  ot  tba  civet.  I*  much 
valued  by  the  JanneM  tor  Ita  aaka  tin 
inlnial  l>  often  kept  In  optlrtty.  It  i*  mt- 
age  and  Inttable,  and  on  acoonnt  ot  lla  long 
teeth  can  Inflict  a  very  aeven  bll&  Tba 
dtiixt  li  ramoved  by  potting  the  tnlnil 
Into  a  long  and  very  narrow  box.  ao  that  It 
cannot  tnni.  when  it  ii  aoooped  oat  with  a 
-ipoon  with  tanpunlhr. 


a  <r.  JTaloe- 


rake.)  A genoi of  aitlnot  Silurian  loophytea, 
otherwlBa  named  Onptelm^. 
BMnreM'ttaOaK.  [Lromm,  tromr«*i. 
rantm.  to  acrapa.  See  BasR.1  1.  Tlia  act 
of  icraplng  or  iharing ;  the  act  ut  erailng. 
I.  The  mart  by  which  a  letter,  word,  or  any 
pirt  ot  a  writing  1*  erated,  aftaoed,  or  ob- 

VM  (rat).'  n.    I A  word  common  to  tha  Tau- 


I.  6«el  T^ 


from  Teutoulc     The  real  I 
bably  in  I.  nxta,  to  gnaw.l     1.  A 


J.^b;      h.  Ft.  ton;      ug,  alnfr; 


In  haUtattona  In  Britain 
ana  in  meat  temperate  ooiuitrle*.  tb*  black 
nt  IM.  nlttu)  and  the  brown  rat  <Jf.  *«t- 
mamu\  Hie  Bnt  la  the  oldeat  inhabitant 
of  Ihla  Gonutry:  the  other,  which  wa*  intro- 

w.  irig;    wh.  wllg;    th,  unra.— SecKiT. 
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of  maff,  of  either  •  bUck  or  brown  oolotir, 
made  from  the  darker  and  ranker  Unda  of 
tobacco  leavea. 

Bappel  (rap^l),  n,  [Fr. .  recall,  from  L.  re, 
beioK,  and  appeUOt  to  call]  The  roll  or  beat 
of  the  dmm  to  call  eoldiert  to  arma.— >i2ap- 
pet  qf  a  medals  a  decision  declaring  an 
exhibitioner  to  be  worthy  of  the  medal 
though  he  cannot  obtain  it  in  ooniequence 
of  haTing  obtained  an  eaual  or  sapenor  re- 
ward in  a  former  exhibiuon. 

Rapper  (rap/dr),  n.  1.  One  who  raps  or 
knocJcsw— 2.  The  knocker  of  a  door.— 8. t  An 
oath  or  a  lie  (lit  what  is  rapped  ont). 

Bravely  sworn  I  thottgh  this  is  no  Sower  of  the  aon, 
yet  I  am  sure  it  is  somethiaff  that  deserves  to  be 
called  a  rapper.  Bp.  Parker. 

Rapplt6wRappift(raplt.rapastXn.  [From 
George  Jtapp,  the  founder  of  the  sect]  The 
same  as  HatvMnvA.    See  Harmonist,  S. 

Rapport  (rap-pdrt^n.  (Fr.,  from  n^pfwrtor, 
to  Ning  oack,  to  refer— re,  again,  and  ap- 
porter t  L.  apportare—ad,  to,  and  portare, 
to  carry.]  A  resemblance;  a  correspond- 
ence; an  accord  or  agreement;  harmony; 
aiRnity.    Sir  W.  TempU. 

It  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that  perhaps  our  idio- 
syncracies  were  such  as  not  to  require  even  the 
music  of  the  ballad  to  produce  rapport  between  our 
minds,  and  generate  in  the  brain  of  the  one  the 
vision  present  in  the  brain  of  the  other. 

CtmkiUMar. 

RapMallion  (rap-slud'yunX  n.  [A  modified 
form  of  nuoaaicm.]  A  rascal ;  a  rascallion. 
HowUt 

Rapicalllonry  (rap-skaVyun-riX  n.  Rascals 
couectiTely.    CornkiU  Mag. 

Rapt  (rapt),  p.  and  a.  [From  rap,  to  snatch, 
there  helng  a  certain  confusion  with  L.  rap- 
tut,  wtiiai^  from  rapio.  See  Rapture.] 
L  Transported;  enraptured;  entirely  ab- 
sorbed. SKak.  'Sometimes  so  rapt  as  he 
would  answer  me  quite  from  the  purpose.' 
B,Jon9on.  'So  tranced,  so  rapt  in  ecstasies.' 
Tenny9on.—2.  Snatched  or  carried  away. 
*Bapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  fraii'  Ten- 
nyton. 

Raptt  (raptX  v.t  [See  above.]  1.  To  trans- 
port or  ravish.  '  Bapted  with  my  wealth 
and  beautiea'  Drayton.— 2.  To  carry  away 
by  violence.    Chapman. 

The  Libyan  lion  .  .  . 
Out>nishin£  from  his  den  mpts  all  away. 

Raptt  (rapt),  n.  1.  An  ecstasy:  a  trance. 
'  An  extraordinary  rapt  and  act  of  prophesy- 
ing.' Bp.  Morton. —i.  Rapidity.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Rapter.t  Raptor  t(rap't«r,rap^tor).n.  [L. 
raptor.)  Aravisher;  a  plunderer.  Drayton. 

RaptOTM  (rap-td'rSsX  n.  pL  [PL  of  L 
raptor,  a  robber.]  Birds  of  prev ;  an  order 
of  birds  called  Aeeipitree  by  Linnseus  and 
Onvler,  including  those  which  live  on  other 


R.tptores. 

a.  Head  and  Foot  of  Gerfalcon.     #,  Head  and 
Foot  of  Oranxe^egKcd  Falcon. 

birds  and  animals,  and  are  characterized  by 
a  strong,  curved,  sharp-edged,  and  sharp- 
pointed  bealc,  and  robust  short  legs,  with 
tbne  toes  before  and  one  behind,  aimed 
with  long,  strong,  and  crooked  talons.  The 
eagles,  vultures,  and  falcons  are  examplea 

RaptOTlal(rap-t6'ri-al),a»  l.Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Raptores  or  birds  of  prey;  living  by 
rapine  or  prey.— 8.  Adapted  to  the  teixinir 
of  prey,  as  the  legs  of  certain  insects.  *  The 
Alantldes,  with  their  great  raptorial  front 
legs.'    H.  A.  NiehotMon. 

Raptorial  (rap-td'ri.alXn.  A  bird  of  prey; 
one  ot  the  Raptores. 

Ra|>torloiUi  (rap-td'ri-usX  «•  Raptorial 
JTtrfry. 


Rapture  (rap'tOrX  n.  [From  L.  rapio,  rap- 
turn,  to  seize  ana  carry  away ;  whence  also 
rapine,  Ac]  l.t  A  seizing  by  violence. 
[Rare.] 

Spite  of  an  the  ro/^Mrr  of  the  sea. 

This  Jewel  holds  his  building  on  my  arm.     SMaJb. 

8.t  A  hurrying  along  with  velocity;  rapidi^ 

with  violence. 

Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found. 
If  steep  wfth  torrent  rapture s  ^  through  plain. 
Soft  ebbing.  Milton. 

8.  Transport  of  delight;  ecstasy;  violence  of 
a  pleasing  passion;  extreme  joy  or  pleasure. 

That  vision  blest  .  .  . 
Had  put  A  rttftHre  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  Hps  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light.  CoUridee. 

4.  Enthusiasm;  uncommon  heat  of  imagina- 
tion. 

You  grow  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  writ. 

Pope. 
6.t  Aflt;  a  syncope. 

Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapturi  lets  her  baby  cry.     Shak. 

6.  f  Delirium;  disorder  of  mind.  '  Brain-sick 
rapiwree.*  Shak.—Sxv.  BUu,  ecstasy,  trans- 
port, delight,  exultation. 

Rapture  (rap'tOr),  v.  t  To  inspire  with  rap- 
ture; to  transport;  to  enrapture.  *  Raptured 
I  stood.'  Pope.  'His  raptured  thought' 
Thomfon. 

Rapturlst  (  rap'tfir-ist  X  f ^  An  enthusiast 
'Swarms  of  prophets  and  rapturitte.'  Dr. 
Speneer.    [Rare.] 

Raptoxlae  (rap'tfir-lzX  ^t.  To  put  into  a 
state  of  rapture;  to  enrapture.    [Rare.] 

Rapturlie  (rap'tOr-IzX  v.i  To  become  en- 
raptured; to  be  transported.    [Rare.] 

Raptorottfl  (rap'tOr-usX  a.  Ecstatic;  trans- 
porting; ravishing;  as,  raptwrou*  joy,  plea- 
sure, or  delight  *Rapturou»  exultation.' 
Young. 

Raptoronely  (rap'tdr-us-lfX  adv.  In  a  rap- 
turous manner;  with  rapture;  ecstatically. 

Rant  avle  (ra'ra  i'visX  n.  [L.]  A  rare  bird; 
a  prodigy ;  an  unusual  person ;  an  uncom- 
mon object 

Rare  (r&rX  a.  [Fr.  rare,  from  L.  rarut,  thin, 
rare,  whence  also  O.  Dan.  and  8w.  rar,  D. 
roar,  rare.  ]  1.  Thinly  scattered ;  sparse. 
'Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.' 
MUton. 

He  left  the  barren-beaten  thoroughfnre. 
Chose  the  green  path  that  show'd  the  rartr  foot. 

Tetitiysoit. 

2.  Thin ;  porous ;  not  dense ;  as,  a  rare  and 
attenuate  substance.  Rare,  in  physiee.  is 
a  relative  term,  the  reverse  of  denae;  being 
used  to  denote  a  considerable  porosity  or 
vacuity  between  the  particles  of  a  body,  as 
the  word  dente  implies  a  contiguity  or  close- 
ness of  the  particiea 

Water  is  nineteen  times  lighter  and  by  consequence 
nineteen  times  rarer  than  gold.  Newton. 

8.  Uncommon;  not  frequent;  as,  a  rare 
event;  a  rare  phenomenon. 

She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  roe. 
Were  man  as  rarr  as  phoenix.  Shak. 

4.  Possessing  qualities  seldom  to  be  met 
with :  especially  excellent  or  valuable  to  a 
degree  seldom  found:  said  of  persons  or 
things.  '  0  rare  Ben  Jonson  I '  Bmtaph  on 
Joneon'e  Tomb.  *Rare  work,  all  flll'd  with 
terror  and  delight'  Cotoley, 
Above  the  rest  I  Judge  one  beauty  rare.     Drydett. 

Sth.  Scarce,  infrequent,  unusual,  uncom- 
mon, singular,  extraordinary,  incomparable. 
Rare(rirX  o.  [A  Sax.  hr€r,  raw.)  Nearly 
raw;  imperfectly  roasted  or  boiled;  under- 
done; as,  rare  beef  or  mutton.  Written  al»ti 
Rear. 

New-Uid  ejfg5  .  .  . 

Turned  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 

Drydett. 

Rarebit  (rir^itX  n,  [A  word  made  by  ety- 
mologists to  account  for  the  expression 
*WfUh  rabbiC  See  under  Rabbit.]  A 
dainty  morsel;  a  Welsh  rabbit 

RareeehOW  (ri'r6-sh6X  n.  [Rare  and  ehote.] 
A  peep-^ow;  a  show  carried  about  in  a 
box.  As  these  shows  were  chiefly  exhibited 
by  foreigners,  they  received  the  name  raree 
fh>m  Uie  mode  in  which  the  exiiibitors  pro- 
nounced the  word  rare. 

The  (ashioos  of  the  town  affect  us  Uke  a  fnaneskov. 
we  have  the  curiosity  to  peep  at  them,  and  nothing 
more.  /^A- 

Rarefkotlon  (ri-rfi-fak'shon  or  rar-e-fak'- 
shonX  n.    (Fr.    See  Rakitt.]    The  act  or 

Srocess  of  making  rare,  or  of  expanding  or 
istending  bodies,  by  separating  the  ooniti- 
tnent  paiticlee,  by  which  operaUon  they  Ap- 
pear under  a  lai^er  bulk,  or  require  men' 
room,  without  an  accession  of  new  matter ; 


or  rarefaction  is  an  angmentalioii  of  the 
intervals  between  the  particlea  of  mattsr. 
whereby  the  same  number  of  particlea  ot- 
cupv  a  larger  space.  The  term  is  chkf^ 
used  in  spaddng  of  the  aeriform  fliddB.  the 
^erms  duatation  and  expansion  being  ap- 

J>lied  in  speaking  of  solids  and  Ii9iild8.  Raie- 
action  is  opposed  to  eondenstUum.- 

Rareflalfle  (H^rft-fl'a-bl  or  rar-e-fl's-hlX  « 
Capable  of  being  rarefied. 

Rafety  (r&'r^fl  or  rat^e-flX  v.t.  pirei  A  nn 
rarefied;  ppr.  rarefying.  [Fr.  rar4fier:  L 
rarefado—ranu,  rare,  vad/tteio,  to  msike  ] 
To  make  rare,  thin,  porous,  or  leas  dense:  to 
expand  or  enUtrge  a  body  without  addiqg  to 
it  anv  new  portion  of  ita  own  matter:  op- 
posed iooondenae. 

iaxetsr  (ri'Yft-fl  or  rai^e-fll  v.i-  To  becone 
rare^  Uiat  is  not  dense  or  leaa  denae. 

Eartiimn^fcrtodew;  espaaded 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  to 


Rar^  (rir'liX  adv.  In  a  rare  degree  or 
manner:  (a) seldom;  not  often;  as,  thiofi 
rarely  seen;  (6)  finely;  excellently.  'Tee 
person  who  played  so  rarely  cm  the  flagecdet ' 
Sir  W.Scott. 

I  could  play  Erdes  rarefy,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cm 
fai,  to  make  all  split.  Skak. 

Rareness  (r&r'nesX  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
rare;  (a)  the  state  of  being  acarce,  or  d 
happenii^  seldom ;  uncommonneae ;  inflre- 
quency. 

Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  iJAce  a  feast 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity.        SMak. 

And  let  the  rareness  the  smaU  gift  cooi— nd. 


(5)  Thinness;  tenuity;  a^  the  rawnMS  of  air 
or  vapour.— 2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity 
Bacon. 

Rareripe  (rftr'ripX  a.  [  Probably  a  form  ** 
rotAnpe.]  Eariy  ripe;  ripe  before  othen. 
or  before  the  usual  season. 

Rareripe  (rir'ripX  n.  An  early  tmit,  parti- 
cularly a  kind  of  peach  which  ripens  eteAj. 

Rarl^  (r&'ri-tiX  n.  [Fr.  roreM;  X.  nirtlM. 
See  RARS.]  1.  The  state  or  auaUty  of  being 
rare:  (a)  uncommonness;  innequen^. 

Alas,  for  the  rmr^ 
Of  Christian  charier. 
Under  the  sua  I  Heed. 

(ft)  Thinness;  tenuity;  rareness:  opposed  to 
deneity;  as,  the  ranty  of  air. 

This  I  do  .  .  .  only  that  I  may  better  demonstratt 
the  i(reat  rarity  and  tenuity  of  their  Imaginary  chaos. 

Sent/^. 

2.  That  which  is  rare  or  uncommon;  a  thins 
valued  for  its  scarcity  or  excellence. 

But  the  rarity  of  it  is— which  is  indeed  afanost  bt- 
yond  credit— As  many  vouched  rarittes  are.    Skmi 

I  saw  three  rarities  of  different  Idads.  whkk 
pleased  me  more  than  any  odtcr  shows  in  the  place. 

Ras  (rasX  n-  !•  An  Arabic  word  signifying 
head,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  promontories 
or  capes  on  the  Arabian  and  African  coasts, 
Ac— 2.  Same  as  Reie. 

Rasant,  Rasante  (rn-soi^  rit-xofkt),  a.  [Fr.. 
ppr.  of  roser,  to  shave.]  Applied  to  a  stjrie 
or  fortification  in  which  the  command  of 
the  works  over  the  country  is  kept  very 
low,  so  Uiat  tiie  shot  may  scour  or  sweep 
the  ground  with  more  effect 

Rascal  (rasludX 'I'  (Lit,  scrapings  or  re- 
fuse of  anything:  O.K  ratecM,  raeoayle,  the 
rabble,  also  refuse  beasts,  especially  a  worth- 
less lean  deer;  from  a  L.L.  raeieare.ttom 
L.  rado,  ranun,  to  shave  or  scrape,  whence 
also  8p.  raeear.  It.  roseare,  to  scr^e.  Fr. 
raeaUle,  the  rascality  or  rascal  son,  sesmt 
in  like  manner  to  come  from  Fr.  raeUr  (for 
roseferX  to  scrape.]  1.  A  lean  beast;  espe- 
cially a  lean  deer,  not  fit  to  hiut  or  kill 

HomsT  even  so:  poor  men  akmef    No,  wc,  tbs 
noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rastai. 

SkaM 

1 1  A  plebeUn:  one  of  the  common  P«oplft 
S.  A  mean  fellow;  a  sooundrd;  a  tficsisA 
dishonest  fellow ;  a  rogue :  particularly  ip- 
plied  to  men  and  boys  guDtv  of  the  v^^ 
offences,  and  sometimes  used  in  pretended 
displeasure  merely.  'Coney-catchin;  f" 
cole.*  Shak.  ' Cowardly  niMaU.'  Sket 
Han|(  him,  dishonest  rmscail  Skak 

I  have  sense  to  serve  my  turn  in  store. 
And  he's  a  rascat  who  pretends  to  more.  ^ 

Shan  a  raseal,  because  be  has  read  bookv  vlk 
pertly  to  met  Ci^*t^' 

Rascal  (raslcalX  a-  1.  Worthless;  lean:  M« 
raeeal  deer.— 2.  Mean;  low;  pitifnl:  paltiy; 
base. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  (frowi  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascat  counters  fSrom  hi«  Weadfc 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderboHs. 


Fite.  mr.  fat.  fell;       m<,  met,  h«r,       pine,  pin:     n6te.  not.  move:       tai>e.  tub.  buU;       oil,  pound;       ^  Sc  abtrne;      J.  Sc  1^ 


RUGAUMM 

in(r«rt»l-diiinl.  B.     ThBItateot 

twins  a  niul;  tha  dominion  of  nucali;  tlu 
Tucdltr.    Siiurton. 

SaaoaUtr  <r«»-k«l'l-tl),  n.  1. 1  Tb«  low  mna 
put  of  tbs  popolM)*. 

■.  Sndi  qiulittM  u  B»ks  ■  moil :  mMn 
WlcldihiworiUihoimtir;  bue  trwidi  ttaa 

BuoaMlk*  (n^kal-Ukl  a.  LIka  ■  lau 
<lMT.    Sluit. 

B«tfliT11ffll  (tu-kil^HDX  o-  [nvm  nUMl. 
SmKasOiL,]  a  low  dmu  wralclL  'A  baw 
nupattim.'    Budibnu. 

VMMomr  IniUMlttX  a.  UkS  ■  mcil; 
maulT  trlBklih  or  dlihOMMi  tU*;  bue; 
wortiuMi.    'Onrnucallirpartar.'    Siftft. 

BM*{rti).>'-  P"t  *J>B  ""*;  PF  "^ 
inff.  (Fr.  nunv  Irnm  L.L.  nwan,  fnq.  ol 
L.  twu.ranim,  to  icnpe  (whence  nuor,  will 
mlio  nueol^]  1.  To  (oneh  niieTllcUIlr  in 
P4Mliig;  to  rub  along  Iha  mrfnce  ol;  to 

Hirfal  ml  Iha  buOn  wilCh  rmttt  U>  ckeik.  liaie 

1.  To  onug :  to  (Eimtch  ot nb  oat:  or  to 
blot  odt:  (0  cUHiaL  'To  nus  qnlM  ont 
UmIt  luitlro  Umroure,'  JKIfam.  [In  thli 
■euearowli  nnenlly  OMd.  H3.  To  laiel 
with  tba  crooDd;  to  ovarUuowi  to  dartrDf. 
'BattariiwanilDea  bemt  lo  nu>  loine  capi- 
tal d^.'  liSbn.  (In  thU  Hua  rm»  K 
ir«DMaU7  DMd;  nut  our  tUtnttat  be  eon- 
aMared  ai  nearly  obBolele.}~Snr.  To  eroie, 
^■cuUll«ntuxpDiif*.oaiio«l,tuaJ«T«]. 

BnNl(rb),  n.    1.  Acanoal;  annre.— I.  A 
■UbU  wonnd.     'Tba  leaM  raM  nt  n  aeedia 
iKttnl.'    Boattr. 
Hu*d  (nid>     Bee  Sun. 
Saall  (raili).  a.    [Fram  ■  ScotiillnaTian  or 

-" e:I..a.  DUL  and  Sw.  rait. 

a. rudLraih.]    l.Hutr 
i:  irndpltat*;  raolili 


I  Uttond,  foniMd,  or  naderiaken  wtlh  too 
mnBb  but*  or  too  Uttlo  reflocUon:  ai.  nuh 
worda ;  roA  meaiorea.  '  Rath  wen  my 
Judament  than.'  7V>inv*<">.~3.t  Soqairlns 
huU;  Digant 


Raik,  PoMard]/.  RttUem.   A  rath  man  ■• 

rbo  nndenoea  riik  rrom  natnnl  In- 

aneae  and  wltbeot  counting  tba  ooat. 
ij  be,  and  often  Ii.  a  coward 


KS 


hbnuhneiB.  A/oaUarditaiaolucDndangai 


Dtlan  wllb  a  kind  ol 
STH.  Pndpltala.headlODs.haaditrong.toal- 
bardr,  bHtr,  IndiMTVot,  beodltn,  thoiight- 
Icai.  lncon£derate,  cardaat,  inoantloui,  un- 

bahi(nib).>.L  Tapattogatluibunlodlii: 
lo  prepan  wltb  haata. 


h  (nibj,  B.  [O.Fr  meAa.  nuh,  imrf. 
■Ki);mnooit|dBa*maHiJ(whlch  aea),)  Ad 
nnpttoD  or  Mllonacciuo  on  (be  lUn.  It 
omiiili  of  red  patobea  on  tbe  akin.  dlBoiod 
iRHOlarb  oTOr  tba  body. 
liiAffnAiX*'-  (FTDmO.rr.  oraHr,  Mod. 
Pr.  amoAar.  to  tear  np  or  away,  tna  L.  tx- 
rmUeart  m,  oat.  and  rniUa,  a  root)  1.  To 
ir  poll  rfolently;  to  tear  acnndar.  — 
.i,_ .  . .  i_.-  _i ^g  haek;  lo 

a>.Sc.lodl:     1.1101     I.Job; 


Bam]7<nibin,a<ti 


.  -     .   -  .. .  alloeol 

bacon  tor  tnlng  or  btoUlns. 
Xaaliftattn^WHlVa.    JUahi  hartji  pre- 
dplUte.     TutitTwau. 
' — '•" — '  (nib'llnA  «.    Anahpanon. 

haatUr:  irlthoiit  dne 
identtnr;  nt  a  rmtore, 

Dibif  rtik(,,  •una  do  H  irllk^r 
<raab'naa).  n.  1.  The  qoallt;  of 
■■  • cb  baate  in  iwldn 

.  nuainrai  pieoipltal 

Imptjpliig  dfaragai 
atcnipt  OT  danger. 


If*"!!  (rii'lDg),  n.  In  thipJmUdiag,  the 
actoTmaiUiw  bf  (b*  edgca  ol  mmilili  anjr 
flgnra  npan  wnber,  Ac,  wltb  a  ntlng- 
knlta,  or  wHb  tba  pobiU  of  compuKt.— 
Jtuuiir-fron,  a  kind  of  canUdng-tnin  tor 
dealing  tiie  pitch  and  oaknm  oat  of  a  vaa- 
■cl'a  Kama,  In  order  tbat  Ibey  Riij  be 
eanlkad  afrcih. --Aa^nd-lrnifa.  aamall  edge- 
tool  Axed  In  a  baniUa,  and  hookea  at  It* 
points  aa«d  for  maklDg  partlcnlar  maifca  on 
timber,  lead,  tin,  Ac. 

BMAall&tn.  lN-odanbtfn)raan0.rr.nu- 
aaiUt.     8*0  &ABC1I.1     A  pack  of  raacaU 

""      (nt-kofnik). 

Greak  Cbnrch  In  tl 

B««M  (n-al)^  n.  Tht  nBtlie  Indian  nama 
ol  a  njdiia  aqoliral  of  India, 

HSMimlrai^VrCi],  n.  dI.  [From  L.  mda, 
rarum.  to  acrapa.]  Oullnaceoiil  birds  or 
aoralcben,  an  onlBr  of  hirda  compiialnE 
the  anb-ordera  Oalllnacel  and  ColnmbaceL 
The  common  domeaUc  fowl  nuf  b«  renrded 
aa  the  type  of  the  order.  Tiuj  an  charac- 
tsrliad  bj  tba  toea  terminating  In  atnne 
clawa.  for  aeratching  np  aeeda,  Ac,  anil 


nuioto.  a  dlvlalon]    nie  i 


^^^^^ 


bj  tba  Dppcr  mandible  being  Tanlted.  with 
the  noalif  ii  piamd  In  a  membranooa  ipoce 
at  lU  baae,  and  corered  by  a  caitUaglnooi 
■cala  The  raaortal  blnia  an.  ai  a  mie, 
polnamoBi  In  haMta ;  the  plgwou  (Colinn- 
bacd),  bowanr.  praaant  an  aieeptton  to 


(la-Myn-al),  ■>. 

.-„ SooBaioBm. 

Bup(raapX>t  [O.Fr.  r«ner.  Uod.  Ft 
rdptr,  to  torapt  or  raap.  Ukoqi  nupor.  It 
raijian,  toaonpa.  gimla,nB,  InmO,H.O, 
m^iM,  to  ionp«  togetber  (D.  roip**.  Dan. 
nuiM,  Bw.  roapo).]  1.  To  mb  agafaiat  with 
Bome  nmgh  ImpInDont:  to  tUa  with  a  ra^: 
tomb  or  grata  with  a  rongh  Ut;  a*,  (onu|i 
wood  to  make  It  inioothi  to  nitp  bonaa  to 
powder.    Banco— £.  To  grata  banbly  ntca: 

<  {raap>  n,    [O.  Fr.  roapa.  Hod,  Ft.  rdpa, 
ipor  flle;  ti —  "■ ^     ■».-._..— 


le  apedca  of  Die,  b 


donbt  n 

oulolde.]     1. 

bavlDg,  Inatead  of  ohUgl-imC  taeth.  It>  in 

face  dotted  with  aewate  protruding  tealta, 

fanned  by  the  Indantotlona  of  ■  pointed 

punsh,— 1.  A  rupberrT{«hlcb>M).     '  PIga 

In  fmlt.  niapa,  rlnaa. '  Bacon.  [Old  and  pto- 

Baip<ratpX  VL  L  To  rub  or  grate;  aa,  tbe 
Teaoel  nyped  agalnat  theqnar. — C  [Aa  to 
thla  moaDlng  coma  O.  rdumem,  to  hawk  or 
clear  the  thnaL]  To  batii;  to  eject  wind 
tmm  the  atomacb.  Zip.  Sail.  [Old  and 
pnrlnclaLI 

KMpatOlT  (raC^lo-rl),  n.  A  aui^Bon'* 
raap:  an  Initrumant  for  icraplng  bono. 

Ibl«p1)OT^(rBa'bft-rl),  n.    [Ratf  and  berry: 

Comp.  G.  kraiibrere  —  rralxen,  to  acTatch, 

■ndBcBTKi,]    Ibewi"" 


tbe  bona  aa  It  leapa  oTsr  It     Lever. 

Bttiplllg(rup'lng),  a.  L  Characterized  bj 
graung or acraplng ;  aa,  Araiying  aonnd.— 
i.  In,lWAunl>>v,aaid  of  afencedincaltlo 
take.     'A  mniiiw  fanca.'    Lerrr. 

Baipliut-lnllir (raai/lngmll).  ik     A  kind  of 

SumlBl  (raa'plaX  n.     The  napbenj.    0rr- 

Baaw  (rati,  n.  (Jaraneae  rata,  ■  aanaatlon 
of  the  palate  or  noitrila.)  A  caralrnTDiu 
qoadrupod  of  tbo  Eonna  Vlverra  (r  Jfobu- 
aanaia),  clooalj  aluad  (o  the  dnt.  tmttA 
ont  a  graat  axlant  In  Aaia,  InslodliuJIaTa, 
rariooa  parta  of  India,  Bfngapote,  nepll, 
and  otbo'  looalttloa  lie  perninu,  callod 
brthanatlTcadwlait  wblchlaaecntod  In  a 
double  pouch  like  tbat  ot  tba  civet,  ii  much 
valued  or  the  Jaraoew.  For  It*  aake  the 
animal  la  often  kept  In  eaptlTi^.  Itiaaar- 
age  and  Iriltable,  and  on  account  ot  lU  toog 
toeth  can  laUct  *  raiT  aaran  Uta.  The 
dAfM  I*  ramored  by  pnUlng  the  animal 
Into  a  long  and  Terr  nonow  box,  ao  that  It 
cannot  tun.  whan  it  la  aoooped  ont  with  a 
anoon  with  linpnnlty. 

.faa-trt'Wi),  n,    fL.  nufnim,  a 

A  genua  of  extinct  BLIuiian  aoophftea, 

___. ^(L    [L.rafurtt,  fromnulo, 

ramm,  to  acnpa.  See  KasK.)  1,  The  act 
of  acrapbie  or  ahavlng ;  the  act  of  analng. 
2.  The  maik  br  which  a  letter,  word,  or  an]' 
part  of  a  writing  la  craaed,  allaoed,  or  ob- 
fltflraled;  an  eraanre. 

E»t(nit),n,    lAwor 


ra  tba  Ten- 


•.  OacL  n 


>,  L.O.  a 


.an  datlrod 
forma  from  Teutonic  Tbe  root  la  pro- 
bably In  L.  rodo,  to  cmaw.l  1.  A  genua 
of  rodent  mammalia  (»«•,  LUulX  one  or 

ereiy  one,  andul^  ar«  among  the  gnateat 
■ulmal  peat*  In  dweUlnga,  ahlpa,  ilon- 
bouaea.  and  magaalnea  of  proTWona  Two 
■padea  an  tonnd  In  baUUtlona  In  Britain 
and  In  moat  tampente  conntilea,  tbe  black 
rat  IM.  raitut)  and  the  brown  rat  Of.  daau- 
nanu>    The  Bnt  la  Iha  oldeat  InbablUnt 


,  Fr.  ton:     ng.  aliv:     TB,  (Aon;  tb.  lUn; 
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of  muff,  of  either  a  black  or  brown  ooloor. 
made  fh>m  the  darker  and  ranker  Unda  of 
tobacco  leavea. 

Bappel  (nQ>^l).  n.  [Fr. ,  recall,  from  L.  «v. 
baoK,  and  appeUo,  to  call]  The  roll  or  beat 
of  the  dmm  to  call  eoldiera  to  amu.— iZap- 
pel  qf  a  medals  a  decision  declaring  an 
exhibitioner  to  be  worthy  of  the  medal 
though  he  cannot  obtain  it  In  conteotience 
of  having  obtained  an  eaual  or  snpenor  re- 
ward in  a  former  exhibiuon. 

Rapper  (rap/^rX  n.  1.  One  who  raps  or 
knocks— 2.  The  knocker  of  a  door.— &t  An 
oath  or  a  lie  (lit  what  is  rapped  outX 

Brarely  swom  1  though  this  is  no  flower  of  the  son, 
yet  I  am  sure  It  is  sometliiBg  that  deserves  to  be 
called  a  rapptr.  Bp,  Parker. 

Rapplt6wRappilt(raplt.rapastXn.  [From 
George  Jtopp,  the  founder  of  the  sect]  The 
same  as  HoniMmifl    See  Habmomdt,  S. 

Rapport  (rap-pdrtObi.  [Fr.,fromn^pfN>rtor, 
to  Ming  oack,  to  refer— m,  again,  and  ap- 
wrUr^lM.  tmporiar€—ad^  to,  and  j^ortare, 
to  carry.]  A  resemblance;  a  correspond- 
ence; aa  accord  or  agreement;  harmony; 
affinity.    Sir  W.  TempU. 

It  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that  perhaps  our  idio- 
syncracies  were  such  as  not  to  require  even  the 
music  of  the  ballad  to  produce  rapp»H  tietween  our 
minds,  and  grenerate  in  the  bnun  of  the  one  the 
vision  present  in  the  brain  of  the  other. 

CtmhiUMmg. 

Rapscallion  (rap-skaFyunX  n^  (A  modified 
form  of  nuoaaicm.]  A  rascal;  a  rascallion. 
Hotffttt 

RapfloalUonzy  (rap-skaVyon-rlX  n.  Rascals 
coUectiTely.    CwnHkyiX  Mag. 

Rapt  (rapt),  p.  and  a.  [From  rap,  to  snatch, 
there  Delng  a  certain  confusion  with  L.  rap- 
ttu,  seised,  from  rapio.  See  RAFTURK.] 
1.  Transported;  enraptured;  entirely  ab- 
sorbed. Shak.  'Sometimes  so  rapt  as  he 
would  answer  me  quite  from  the  purpose.' 
B.Jonton.  *  So  tranced,  so  nipt  in  ecstasies.' 
Tennyson.— i.  Snatched  or  carried  away. 
*Bapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail'  Ten- 
nyecn. 

Raptt  (raptX  v.t  [See  above.!  1.  To  trans- 
port or  ravish.  *  Rapted  with  my  wealth 
and  beautiea'  Drayton,— 1.  To  carry  away 
by  violence.    Chapman, 

The  Libyan  Hon  .  .  . 
Out*rushinff  from  his  den  mfts  all  away. 

DanM. 

Raptt  (rapt),  n.  1.  An  ecstasy:  a  trance. 
*  An  extraordinary  rapt  and  act  of  prophesy- 
ing.' Bp.  Morton, -^2.  Rapidity.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Raptor,  t  Raptor  t(rap't«r,Tap'tor).n.  [L 
raptor.)  A  ravisher;  a  plunderer.  Drayton. 

RaptOTM  (rap-td'rSsX  n,  pL  [PL  of  L 
raptor,  a  roober.]  Birds  of  prev ;  an  order 
of  birds  called  Aeeipitree  by  Linnvus  and 
Cnvier,  including  those  which  live  on  other 


R.nptores. 

a.  Head  and  Foot  of  C^rfatcoo.     #,  Head  and 
Foot  of  Orange-lesKcd  Falcon. 

birds  and  animals,  and  are  characterized  by 
a  strong,  curved,  sharp-edged,  and  sharp- 
pointed  beidc,  and  robust  shcni  legs,  with 
three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  aimed 
with  long,  strong,  and  crooked  talons.  The 
esgles.  vultures,  and  falcons  are  examplea 

Raptorial  (rap-td'ri-alXa»  l.Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Raptores  or  birds  of  prey;  living  by 
rapine  or  prey— 8.  Adapted  to  the  teixint; 
of  prey,  as  the  legs  of  certain  insects.  *  The 
Alantides,  with  their  great  raptorial  front 
legs.'    H.  A.  NiekolmnK 

Raptorial  (rap-td'ri-alX  n.  A  bird  of  prey ; 
one  of  the  Raptores. 

Raptorloni  (rap-td'ri-usX  a.  Raptorial 
JTtrfry. 


Rapturo  (rap'tOrX  n.  [liYom  L.  rapio,  rap' 
turn,  to  seize  ancl  carry  away ;  whence  also 
rapinet  ^. ]  Lt  A  seizing  by  violence. 
[Rare.] 

Spite  of  an  the  m/TMnp  of  the  sea. 

This  Jewel  holds  his  building  on  my  arm.     SMaJb. 

8.t  A  hurrying  along  with  velocity;  rapidi^ 
with  violence. 

Wave  roUlne  after  wave,  where  way  they  found. 
If  steep  with  torrent  raptnrti  \f.  through  plain. 
Soft  ebbing.  Milton. 

8.  Transport  of  delight;  ecstasy;  violence  of 
a  pleasing  passion;  extreme  Joy  or  pleasure. 

That  vision  blest  .  .  . 
Had  put  a  mphtre  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  Ups  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  lighL  CoUridgt. 

4.  Enthusiasm;  uncommon  heat  of  imagina- 
tion. 

You  grow  correct,  that  ooce  with  rupture  writ. 

6.t  Afit;  a  syncope. 

Jour  prattling  nurse 
lets  ner  baby  cry.     Shak. 

6.  f  Delirium;  disorder  of  mind.  '  Brain-sick 
rapttartt,*  Shak.—SYV.  Bliss,  ecstasy,  trans- 
port, delight,  exultation. 

Aapturo  (rap'tOr),  v.  L  To  inspire  with  rap- 
ture; to  transport;  to  enrapture.  'Raptured 
I  stood.'  Pope.  'His  raptured  thought' 
Thornton. 

Raptnrlst  (  rap'tfir-ist  X  '».  An  enthusiast 
'Swarms  of  prophets  and  rapCtiriito.'  Dr. 
Stpeneer.    [Rare.] 

Raptnxlae  (rap'tOr-IzX  v.t.  To  put  into  a 
state  of  rapture;  to  enrapture.    [Rare.] 

RapturllO  (rap'tfir-IzX  v.i.  To  become  en- 
raptured; to  be  transported.    [Rare.] 

RaptnrouB  (rap'tfir-usX  a.  Ecstatic;  trans- 
porting; ravishing;  as,  rapturout  Joy,  plea- 
sure, or  delight  'Rapturous  exultation.' 
Younff. 

RaptnroUBly  (rap'tfir-us-liX  adv.  In  a  rap- 
turous manner;  with  rapture;  ecstatically. 

Rant  avil  (ri'ra  &'visX  n.  [L.  ]  A  rare  bird; 
a  prodk;y;  an  unusual  person;  an  uncom- 
mon object 

Rare  (rarX  a.  [Fr.  rare,  from  L.  rarua,  thin, 
rare,  whence  also  O.  Dan.  and  Sw.  rar,  D. 
raar,  rare.]  1.  Thinly  scattered;  sparse. 
'Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.' 
Milton. 

He  left  the  barren*beaten  thorouf^hfare. 
chose  the  i^een  path  that  show'd  the  rarer  foot. 

Tennyson. 

8.  Thin :  porous;  not  dense ;  as,  a  rare  and 
attenuate  substance.  Rare,  in  phyeies,  is 
a  relative  term,  the  reverse  of  dense;  being 
used  to  denote  a  considerable  porosity  or 
vacui^  between  the  particles  of  a  body,  as 
the  word  deme  implies  a  contiguity  or  close- 
ness of  the  particles. 

Water  Is  nineteen  times  U^hter  and  by  consequence 
nineteen  times  rarer  than  Kol<l-  Newton. 

8.  Uncommon;  not  frequent;  as,  a  rare 
event;  a  rare  phenomenon. 

She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me, 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phcenix.  Shak. 

4.  Possessing  qualities  seldom  to  be  met 
with ;  especial^  excellent  or  valuable  to  a 
desree  seldom  found:  said  of  persons  or 
things.  'O  rare  Ben  Jonsoni'  Bmiaphonx^ 
Jonaon't  Tomb.  *Rare  work,  all  flll'd  with 
terror  and  delight*    CotoUy. 

Above  the  rest  I  Jud^e  one  beauty  rare.      Drydeu. 

Sth.  Scarce,  infrequent,  unusual,  uncom- 
mon, singular,  extraordinary,  incomparable. 
Raro(rirX  a.  [A  Sax.  hrtr,  raw.]  Nearly 
raw;  Imperfectly  roasted  or  boiled;  under- 
done; as,  rare  beef  or  mutton.  Written  alBo 
Rear. 

N'ew.l"»ld  ejfsrs  .  .  . 

Turned  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 

Dryden. 

Rarebit  (rarl>itX  »>  [A  word  made  by  ety- 
mologists to  account  for  the  expression 
*Wt>Uh  rabbit'  See  under  RABBIT.]  A 
dainty  morsel;  a  Welsh  rabbit 

RareoghOW  (ra'r6-sh6X  n.  [Rare  and  ehow.] 
A  peep-^ow;  a  show  carried  about  in  a 
box.  As  these  shows  were  chiefly  exhibited 
by  foreigners,  they  received  the  name  raree 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  ezhibitors  pro- 

-  nounced  the  word  rare. 

The  fashioiis  of  the  town  affect  us  like  a  rareeshow, 
we  have  the  curiosity  to  peep  at  them,  and  nothing 
more.  Pope- 

Rarefkotlon  (ri-rS-fak'shon  or  rar-e-fak'- 
shonX  n.  [Fr.  See  Rarxft.]  The  act  or 
process  of  making  rare,  or  of  expanding  or 
distending  bodies,  bv  separating  the  consti- 
tuent particles,  by  which  operation  they  Ap- 
pear under  a  larger  bulk,  or  require  mon* 
room,  without  an  accession  of  new  matter ; 


or  rarefaction  is  an  augmentation  of  the 
intervals  between  the  particle*  oi  mattsr. 
whereby  the  same  number  of  partiolca  oe- 
cupv  a  larger  space.  The  term  ia  chie^ 
used  in  spaddng  of  the  aeriform  flolda.  the 
^erms  dilatation  and  expawhsion  being  ap- 

J>lied  In  speaking  of  solids  and  Ii9iilds.  Raie- 
action  is  opposed  to  oondenaatujin.' 

Rarellable  (rft-rft-fl'a-bl  or  rar-e-fl'a-blX  « 
Capable  of  being  rarefied. 

Rarety  (r&'r^fl  or  rac'e-flX  v.t,  prti.  A  ml 
rarefied;  ppr.  rarefying.  [Fr.  rar4fier;  L 
rarefaeio—rarue,  rare,  taiA/tieio,  to  make) 
To  make  rare,  thin,  porous,  or  leas  dense;  to 
expand  or  enUuge  a  body  without  addiqg  to 
it  anv  new  portion  of  its  own  matter;  op- 
posed toeofufense. 

Karefy  (ri'Tft-fl  or  rai^e-flX  v.i.  To  becone 
rare^  that  is  not  dense  or  lean  denae. 

Eaitii  ranges  to  dew;  espaaded  morcw 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  Co 


Rar^  (rir'liX  adv.  In  a  rare  degree  or 
manner:  (a) seldom:  not  often;  aa,  things 
rarely  seen;  (6)  finely;  exoellentlv.  *Tbe 
person  who  played  so  rarely  on  the  nsgeolei  * 
Sir  W,Seod. 

I  could  play  Ercles  rarefy,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat 
fai.  to  make  all  spHt  S*a*. 

RarenOBl  (r&r'nesX  n.  1.  The  state  of  befQ| 
rare;  (a)  the  state  of  being  acarce,  or  dr 
happenii^;  seldom;  uncommonneae;  InfTe- 
quency. 

Mystete. 
Seldom  but  somptuous.  showed  Hkc  a  feaat 
And  won  by  rareness  such  sokmaity.        SMoA. 
And  let  the  rareness  the  smaU  gift  cooi— nd. 


(5)  Thinness;  tenuity;  as,  the  rarenem  of  air 
or  vapour.— 8.  Value  arising  from  acardtr 
Bacon, 

Rareripe  (rftr'rfpX  a.  [ProbabljafbnDf>^ 
rathripe.]  Early  ri])e;  ripe  before  others, 
or  before  the  usual  season. 

Rareripe  (rir'ilpX  a.  An  earlj  trait,  parti- 
cularly a  kind  of  peach  which  ripens  mrlj. 

Rari^ (ri'ii-tiln.  [Fr.  raretS;  U  rarita*. 
SeeRARS.]  L  The  state  or  anallty  of  being 
rare:  (a)uttcommonness;  fnneqnency. 


Alas,  for  the  rarifp 

Of  Christian  charity. 

Under  the  sunt 


Heml. 


(ft)  Thinness;  tenuity;  rarenesa:  opposed  to 
density;  as,  the  rorsty  of  air. 

This  I  do  .  .  .  only  that  I  may  better  demonstrate 
the  great  raruTy  and  tenuity  of  their  imagtiiary  chatt. 

BetUtef- 

2.  That  which  is  rare  or  uncommon;  a  tidng 
valued  for  its  scarcity  or  excellraoe. 

But  the  rarity  of  it  Is— which  is  indeed  afanost  be- 
yond credit— As  many  vauched  rar^tiee  are.    Shot 

I  saw  three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  vhkh 
pleased  me  more  than  any  odter  shows  in  the  place 

Rai  (ras),  n.  1.  An  Arabic  word  signifying 
head,  prefixed  to  the  namea  of  promontories 
or  capes  on  the  Arabian  and  African  coasts. 
Ac— 2.  Same  as  Aeis. 

Raiant,  Raiante  (m-xofi,  nt-xofkt),  a.  V^'> 
ppr.  of  raoer,  to  shave.]  Applied  to  a  style 
or  fortification  in  which  the  command  of 
the  works  over  the  country  is  kept  very 
low,  so  that  the  shot  may  scour  or  sweep 
the  groimd  with  more  effect 

Ratogl  (raslcalX  ^  [Lit,  scrapings  or  re- 
fuse of  anything;  O.E.  ra»oaXL,  raeoayle,  toe 
rabble,  also  refuse  beasts,  especially  a  worth- 
less lean  deer;  from  a  Ll.  rosieafv,  from 
L.  rado,  raaum,  to  shave  or  scrape,  whence 
also  Sp.  rosear,  It.  roseare,  to  scrane.  ff- 
raeaUle,  the  rascality  or  rascal  son,  seems 
in  like  manner  to  come  from  Fr.  raeUr  (tor 
raseUr),  to  scrape.]  1.  A  lean  beaat;  espe- 
cially a  lean  deer,  not  fit  to  hunt  or  kill 

HomsT  even  so;  poor  men  akmef    No,  no,  tbs 
noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  raseal.     ^ 

.SMa* 

i.\  A  plebeian;  one  of  the  common  V^ofia. 
S.  A  mean  fellow ;  a  sooimdrel ;  a  iricaiaa 
dishonest  fellow  •  a  rogue :  particularly  *P- 
plied  to  men  and  boys  guDtv  of  the  minor 
offences,  and  sometimes  used  in  pretended 
displeasure  merely.  'Coney-catcning  ras- 
cole.*  Shak.  'Cowardly  niMaU.'  Shak. 
HanK  him,  dishonest  rmscail  ShaM. 

I  have  sense  to  serve  my  turn  in  store. 

And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more.  ^ 

ShaO  a  raseai,  because  be  has  read  books,  ttlt 
pertly  to  mer  CiMir. 

Ratogl  (raslcalX  o-  1.  Wprthless;  lean;  s«. « 
raseal  deer.— 2.  Mean;  low;  pltifnl;  paltti: 
base. 

AMien  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  raseai  counters  from  hi«  fricndSi 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbota. 


F&te.  f&r.  fat,  fall;       m<,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin:     n6te.  not.  move:       tul»e.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abwne;      y.  8c  «^. 


KASOALDOU 


igpopnlva. 


dMT.    SItai. 

0M  KuOAL.)  *  ■ 


trlchdih  or  dlihonttt;  tU*:  bMC 
B.    'Onrnucallvportar.'    Sir<ft. 


Mirhl  Kit  thi  bulM  >likb  rmit^  U>  ckeili.  han 

t^  To  ATUB »  to  ■ermtflh  or  mb  out ;  or  to 
blot  out;  (d  caucaL  To  nun  qnJM  oul 
UmIt  luitlr*  kuvova.'  JffUon.  [Jn  thli 
■anH  irua  li  niienllr  niad.]— S.  To  I>tb1 
witli  the  gCDDDd;  to  onrtliraw;  to  Omtnj, 
'BMttrlng  aniliHi  bant  (o  nua  aoma  capi- 
tal cltj.-  KiUim.  [In  tM>  aaoM  rm»  la 
itananur  naed;  no  mar  ttavttora  be  eon- 
■Iderad  ai  naarlTobaolaie.l—Snr.  To  ame, 
ll^^»c^obUI«^»le^«xpBn«e.e«^>cel^^m.  leral . 

albbt  votuid.     'Tbe  laaat  nia>  t4  a  naedla 

point'    Sootir. 
BM*d(rlid>    Sea  Sun. 
Il(nah).  >.    [From      ~ 


JwUmeDtth 
(una;  onto 


nuk  gqnpowdcff.'    ShaJt. 

UilanuA  alana  loknow.'  Skat.    Uaei 

nrblail;. 

— Auk.  ftvOnnJir,  Bttkltt.    A  rath  m 


oat  of  m 

all  ooiue, 


«inaDC«&  Tbe 


redlrectlTlndlulM 

Httlea  raaa  1*  grnenltf  b^  enongn.  am 
often  with  a  kind  ot  Inaennta  boldnea._ 
fiTIi-Ptvclpltate,  headlong,  headitrong,  fool- 
hardj,  haatr,  Indlioreet,  heedloa.  thoDgtit- 

ln*.1n(»nildarate,  caraleaa.  liHaaUoui,uii- 

Bunl  (nab),  a.  t.  To  put  tcvatturbnirladly: 


Buk(nuli).n.  [loeL  mdr,  ripe,  matara  1 
Con  In  the  >tnw,  ao  dij  aa  U  Ul  out  wlib 

BulKraUiVii.  [It raaeia.wltliumeaaM.] 
A  kiDd  of  tnfarlor  aUk  or  aUk  and  aluO 

Kub  (raih),  n.  [O.FT.  roidM,  rath.  Knit. 
l(eb;nineorlgla«ifiaHBl(*blobieaV]  An 
HnpUoo  or  afflonutnce  mi  Uu  aun.  II 
conalMa  of  nd  patebea  on  tbe  Mdn.  dUtoaed 
Inwilarb  orar  tbe  bodjr. 

lufit  (raahX  ■  L  (FrDmO  »  arsaar.Uod. 
ft.  orrveAer.  to  tearaporawaf.  fran  L.  tx- 
radieon—ae,  oat,  and  Ridis,  a  not]  1.  To 
tear  or  poll  Tlolantlxi  to  tear  aaouder.— 
t  To  alloa ;  to  cat  Into  plecea;  to  back;  to 
dirtdc.    laald  bfUr.  BtMTaniM  be  parti- 

ch.  cAaln:      «h.  So.  looki     g.  go;     1,  Jab; 


cnlarii  applied  to  tbe  atnike  made  bi  tba 
wild  boar  vltbhUtoaka] 

sir,  I  BlK'll  air  pirVB  <•  Ul  •tm.  nuAV  Ml 

Sib'«r).n.    [Utber  a  pleoe  bMtllT 
■n  raidt,  0. :  or  nther  a  piece  allcad 
oK,  train  abaTeTertLl   In  aukery,  a  lUoe  of 
L  tor  bring  or  bn>llh«. 
UtOji^nUa.    Bad):  bartr;  pn- 

'-'-t  (nablU^  «.    AnahpMML 


BaaUy  (nahllXa^,    In  a  nab  nuuuiar: 
irltb  pnolpltotCm;  haatUr;  Mthont  dne 

dallberatlon:  InconaldermtMr;  at  a  venlara. 

Hi  Oiml  d«h  u;  Diblf  nj*^,  •oat  do  b  •miD|lT. 

■<r«rt-nea)  "'"'"' 

-  • *■  baale  In  reaolTlni  on 

■  "^aoni 


If'Tlt  (rii'lng),  n.  In  tlitpJnnldiag,  the 
act  ofmafklns  bt  tbe  edget  of  nioDltl*  anjr 
flgnra  upon  tlnbcr.  Ac,  wltb  a  nilng- 
knlfa,  or  wllb  the  pointa  of  compuKt.— 
/lufno-fron,  a  Una  ot  eanlklng-tron  for 
clearing  tbe  ^Ich  and  Ttaknm  dqC  ot  a  re*- 
ael'i  aeami.  In  onler  tbat  tbey  mtj  be 
canlked  alreih.  —Battng*7Ufe.tBBxU  edge- 
tool  tUed  In  a  handle.  anJ  hoflkid  at  lU 
point.  Died  lor  maliioa  particular  niarki  on 
"-■■■—  '-id.  tin.  4c. 

n.  [h'odoubt  froniaaO.I' 
«  KuCtL.)     A  pack  ot  n 


Sup  (reap),  i.t  [O-Vr-  ramr.  Hod.  rr. 
riptr,  totorape  orrup.  llkaqi  nupar.  It 
ipa,  gr^  raafe  trom  O.H.O. 
_~..pa  toaethBr(D.  rotp**,  Dan. 
tv.  nupaX  I    I.  To  rub  agilnat  wltb 

jugh  Implanwuti  to  flie  with  a  nap; 

tornboTgntawlthaToagh  nia;  aa.toniiii 

To  grata  bafahlj'  npoo: 
or  na«b  traatinent  or 

Mp(rMp|k«.  (O.Ft.  n>i|M.llod.rrRlp«, 
A  reap  or  ale ;  trom  tbe  wb.  Tbe  trait  u> 
doabt  ncaltM  It*  name  from  111  rongh 
ontalde.l  L  A  ooane  ipeolai  ol  Ue,  bnt 
baring,  luatead  ot  cblael-ent  teatb.  lU  aor- 
lace  dotted  with  •apanto  pcotrudlog  teeth, 
tonned  bf  tbe  bidenlatlonB  of  a  pointed 

aeb.— t.  A  n*pbanT(wblchMe>    '  Flgt 
■nit.  rOfpi,  rinea.'  Boom.  [Old  and  pn- 
YlnolaL] 

DeUcWa  dnnuliu.  jTMat/i. 

IblgpCraap).  v.i  l.Tomborgnto;  **,  tbe 
Teaael  ntptd  agalnat  tbequaf. — £.  [Aa  to 
thta  meaning  oomp.  O.  rrtunem,  to  hawk  or 
el«r  the  throat]  To  beleli:  to  eject  wind 
trom  the  itomaoh.  Bp.  HaU.  [Old  and 
provtncUl  ] 

BaBItttOlT  <raa^-to-riX  n.  A  anrgeon'l 
Taip ;  an  Initramant  tor  lenplng  bono. 

SAipbW^(railie-ri),  n.  [Ratf  and  terry.' 
ao  named  trom  tbe  ronghneaa  of  tbe  (reFt 
Comp  a.  kralAttn  —  fraUtH,  to  acntcb, 

taiitm.]    ~         


BUOO  (ra-aU^  n.  The  native  Indian  name 
ol  anjdngaqalmlol  India, 

HSMMatra-adtfti],  n.  pi.  [Trom  L.  mda, 
nuum,  to  acrape.]  OaUlnaceoaa  blrd>  or 
aoralcben.  an  onler  ol  birda  compiialnc 
tbe  aob-onlan  Oalllnacel  and  Colombicei 


IT  aentohing  op  aeedi.  A 


br  tbe  Bpper  mandlbla  being  ranlled.  with 
the  noelrili  pigned  Id  a  membnuuiiu  apace 
at  Ita  bate,  aad  oarared  b}  a  cartUagioau 
•oale.  The  raaorlaJ  blnla  are,  aa  a  mle. 
polnaniona  In  babiti ;  tbe  pigwnu  (Coli 
baoM),  bowarar,  praasn* "*- 


bnUI  ^w'pia),  n.     Tberaapbenx.    Orr- 

Baaa*  (nuV  n.  (JaTaiwae  nun,  a  tenaation 
of  the  palato  or  noitrlla.]  A  catnlTotimi 
qoadrnped  of  the  genoi  Vharra  (H  Jfotoe- 
enuli),  cloaalj  alued  to  the  diet,  nreai) 
ant  a  gcaat  axtent  In  AalL  Isdndlng/a**, 
*  India,  Blngapon,  neptl, 
lea.  Ila  pannnu.  called 
lea  which  la  teereted  tn  ■ 
Ilkelbat  ot  tbe  dnt.  k  much 


lepoaoh 
•d  t«tha 


n.  wbrolt  I 


aerere  Ute.     Tba 
TOW  box.  ao  that  It 


apoon  with  Impni 

RaatritM  (n*.trri 

rake.1  Agennaotei 


net  Silurian  loopbylet. 

BMVelri'ahar^n.  ILTrnturo,  from  mdo, 
rontnt,  to  aenpa.  See  SuKI  1,  The  act 
of  icnping  ot  aharlng ;  tbe  act  ut  eraalng. 
IThomantbrwIilcb  - '-" " 

-'    '  a  writing  [• 


■Dlmal  peata  li 

-mhiih  n,  "™Yto"Britii 

HM.  rottitOimd  the  ^wn  tat  (JT.  dteu- 

-'     The  nrat  U  the  oldeat  Inbabllant 

ontryi  the  other,  whkh  waa  Intro- 


dnoed  tram  Aili.  uid  not,  u  U  cominoiil)' 
aoppoied,  from  Norway,  u  ■iM*iH(jiy  pro- 
Udc.  uid  btt  iniiltipllHl  at  Uu  axpeoM  of 
thg  bUck  ntt  — iTiinoaraii-raf.  Bh  Bn- 
tom.—Mttt-raL  Baa  BlIfK— Jftut-rac 
Saa  Udbk-kat.  — itwt&m  mut-nf.  Sea 
MfSALB.  —  Water-roL  Bae  Asvioau.  ~ 
C  One  who  daaart*  hU  poUUctl  party  tram 


tba  nralir  wuea 
Ta  tmeU  a  rat,  to  ba  tiuplcloiu  that  all  li 
natri«bt;  to  h*nui  Inkling ol  uma ml>- 
chlat.  plot,  or  andntiuid  prgcwkUng. 

Skt  (nt),  v.l  1.  To  catcb  or  kill  ratL- 
i  To  lonska  one'a  aModitt« :  to  deiert  a 
falling  party  or  canie;  eipeclallj,  to  daaert 
ona'i  party  from  letflth  or  dlihonambla 
motlvn;  from  the  Idea  that  raU  leaTe  a 
aliikliij  ahip  or  falling  hoOK.     [Bare.] 

noM.  uRir  bV'bli  lutiUltyKi  ^<?tha  Meiili^ 


tim.  -iikh''S  fo^ytd  ?>/"■£< 


dliimiaiit  while  the  twular  wor 

'a  itmck ;  or.  to  work  at  leu  waff 

than  tha  genenl  body  of  the  workmen 


T  ([&t4-bJI'l-U).  n.    Quillty  of  be- 

blAbla  (rlifa-blX  a.    (Flvm  mO.)    1.  Cap 
able  of  being  rated  oreetataoarCalnialue. 


lie  or  niblected  by  law  to  laiaUoa. 

. .BIWM  (rlf a-W-nei),  iL     KataMllty. 

btftbly  (rtf  a-blij.  adv.  By  rate  or  propor- 
Uon :  inwortloaally. 

BaUlBa  (nt«-f«'0,  n.  (Bp.,  from  Malay 
arvk.  arrack,  and  liiiAa,a  virf  t  dliUlled  from 
moUaaea]  A  One  iiurttnaiu  Uqnor  darourtd 
with  the  kemalaoteareial  khida  of  frDlla,|iai^ 
tleuUrly  of  chenlat,  aprlcoti.  and  peadiM. 
Aamla,la  Ftance.la  tha  gcnarlo  name  of 


a- 


of  pluil^    Willlni . 


aaTaDiiDB  pri; 
alBOJIM^  A 


country  aa  an  aitrlngei 
of  the  dl^iaatLTa  organs 


medlctaie  In 

_„ ^ ,  and  aren  In  pntrld 

ivTBia.  It  baa  ■Uvar-Biay  folian  and  pretty 
red  (tarllka  flower*  Written  alio  JUotany. 
Itkt  -  Utchar  frat^V!h-eF\   il      one  who 

makealthli 


.    [Aeo 


which  ee 


laal  harlnElann, 
BDtaand  taeraby 


lUICtMt  (rac'h'et).  It.  (Dim.  of  rate*. )  An 
aim  or  deca  of  roecbanlim  one  axtremlty 
of  which  abnla  aealnat  the  teeth  of  a 
imtebeb-wheeL  Called  alio  a  CUet.iMtetDT 
Dtttnt.  U  emtdoyed  to  mora  Itaa  wheel  IE 
It  called  a /■oUet    See  aiNHH-wuEiL. 

BAUtwt-bntech  BAUbrt-dllU  (rachet- 
jnii,  noh-etldHlX  n.    A  too)  bn  driUlns 


wheel;  1 


1>  died,  or  for 
a  ID  Doe  direction 
■a  pnipoMt  an  ar^ 

tmployed.      a  la  the  ratcbet- 


Itch  of  the  earn 
of  the  wbeeL  and  wblcl: 
a  moiad  In  one  dlnctioi 
Blh,  bat  In  retamfait  draw 
It,  Tha  Dthar  ratchet  d 
wnicn  may  eiuier  ba  need  leparmtely  or  t 
combinaUon  with  tha  tint,  permit*  ol  th 
motion  of  tha  wheel  In  the  directloa  of  th 
arrow,  but  oppoeea  Ita  return  In  tha  oppc 


the  wheal  • 


RftteblKr 


h'U),  n.    In  miimff, 

(rach'menti n.  InareA.  aklnd 

□f  flylDK  bnttreaa  which  ipiing*  from  the 
prlndpiJa  of  a  hene  and  meeta  anlnat  the 
centna  or  chief  prlndpaL     Oi/enl  Okt- 

KmM  {tU).  n.  INoiin.udO.n-.ma,  from 
L.  rata  (part,  part,  undaratood),  from  rattt^ 
reckoned,  ppr.  of  reer,  to  reckon,  to  calcD- 
late  (wheoca  ratia,  reanm).]  i.  Tha  prO' 
portion  or  itandard  by  which  qnantlty  or 
value  la  adjuited. 


at  lUted  or  fliad  on  atiy- 
Dn  tn  a  itandard;  lettled 
a  Httled  proportion ;  aa, 


ttled  and  nwular  allowanoa ;  ai,  a  dally 
of  provjilona  !  Kl.  u«.  1.  'Eight 
la  through  the  e»ll  rau  of  food'  8^en- 


imparallTe  height  or  n&ae ; 


I.  Degree  or  partlmlar  (Me  In  which  any- 
hing  Li  done;  manner  of  doing  anything, 
«pei;ially  aa  tegardi  (peed :  aa.  to  mote  it 
L  certain  mh,     'It  he  talked  at  Ihla  rale  ' 


trautiou  of  a  eecoud. 
Eat«(rat),T.l;^pret.  & 

degree  of;  to  < 


flx  the  nine,  rank.  « 


"*?«!; 


S.  ^D  determine  the  rate  of  to  n 
Tailatlon  tiam  a  (taodard;  aa,  (o  rou  a 
chronometer,  that  la,  to  determine  the  rate 
oflUdallygalnorlDH.-t.lToraIlfy.  -To 
rot*  the  truce  they  awore.'  Chapimmit.- 
Sth.  To  ralBe,  eppralae,  eatUnate.  eonputt, 

^^^■^.luie^ 

llne.-l  To  make  ■ 

Bats  (rat),  V  t.  pret  £  pp  rafed ;  ppr,  nil 

inff.    IFeihape  from  the  abote.  boi  daor 

Kcbably  aame  word  ai  Bw,  rata,  to  ffaHl 
nit,  to  Idamei  N.  rata,  to  r*}aet.J  Tti 
chide  with  Tehemeoce;  to  reproee;  to  acnU, 
to  cenanre  vloIeDtly. 


aihlpottt 


BAtakbla  (rtfa-bl),  a.     Same  a*  AMtU*, 
Bate-book  (rlt^Hk  \  n,     A  book  In  whkrh 

the  account  of  the  nitea  li  kept. 

BAtal  (rat-elO.  «■  [FT.  mil.  from  imt.  a 
rat.]  A  canilvoroua  quadruped  cd  theteom 
Uelllvora.  and  of  the  badger  family  UdlAt 
natlrea  of  India  and  tha  Ova  of  Good  HofB 


Hie  honey-ratel  (H.  raltl)  of  llM  Capr  le 
celebrated   for  the  dntmctlan  It  mako 
among  the  naiti  of  the  wild  bee.  to  thr 
honey  ot  which  It  l>  Tery  parttaL 
BAtepKTVr  (r«Cpa-«r),  ■.    One  who  la  aa 

BataT  (rtt-Jr/V  "  na"  ho  rate*  or  ecM  a 

B«t«-tlt)u  (rtftlTH).  IL  Tithe  paid  tor 
Bheep  or  other  cattle  which  are  kept  In  a 
parleh  for  leu  time  than  a  year.  In  which 


E»Ui(rathX  n.    [Ir.  rat*.) 


,-___._    . «t*-l   I.  A  Und  of  pre 

hkloiic  fortlBcatlDn  In  Ireland.  eooalatliiE 
of  a  circular  rampart  of  earth  with  a  mooiM 
artlBclally  ralKid  In  the  centra.— It  A  hllL 


itck.  haaty,  AmUe.  quickly ; 
nratnr.  O.H.G,  Araj,  quick  ;  comp,  Ouw- 
mtAi,  eaty,]  Karly;  coming  before  otbetv 
or  before  the  uaual  time.  'A  ililbe  aoo 
mono  trembling  and  ratAe.'    LotetH. 

tMtL  BAthe  (rath,  rith),  ade.  [A  »ai 
AralAo,  quickly.  See  theaSjecUTeL]  Soon; 
betlmea;  early;  ipeedlly. 


clnieei,  but  tbli  baa  been  altered  tlnce  th 
IstroducUon  of  Iroo-clad  •eaaeli,  which  ar 
rated  according  to  itrength  ol  armour  an 

AornJ^fiy.  the  daily  galu  ur  luaa  of  ■  chrunc 


—RafA  riH,  early  ripe.    See  BATuaii-t 
Bather  (raTuer).  ade.     [Compar.  of  rtUA. 
quickly;  A.  8ai,Ara(At,G<iiapar.AivlA«,  So 

would  mlAer  go,  or  anoHer  go.  1    L  t  SooOfr 
earUer;  before. 

I  More  readl..   _. 
Uking;  with  prefannc- 


RATHER 
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Men  loved  AaskncM  ratMtr  than  lielit.  bccatue 
their  deeds  were  erU.  John  lU.  19. 

&  In  preference;  preferably;  with  better 
roMon. 

TIs  rtUJUr  to  be  thought  that  an  heir  had  no  Mch 
riffht  by  divine  matitution.  than  that  Cod  should  give 
such  a  rkrht.  but  yet  leave  it  undetannined  who  such 
heir  Is.  ^^*«*<r. 

4.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 

He  soufiht  throoffhout  the  worid.  but  sourht  in  vafai. 
And  nowhere  finding,  ratkrr  fear'd  her  slain. 

DrydeH, 

6.  More  property;  more  correctly  tpeiJdng. 

This  is  an  art 
>Vhich  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.  ShoM. 

6.  On  the  contrary  indeed ;  to  the  contrary 
nf  what  has  been  Jast  stated.  'Was  nothing 
bettered,  but  rathtr  grew  worse.'  Marie  v. 
20.— 7.  In  some  d^ree  or  measure;  some- 
what; moderately;  as.  she  is  rather  pretty. 
8.  Used  ironically  as  a  strong  afflrmative. 
[Slang.] 

•  Do  you  know  the  mayor's  housef  *  *  Rather*  re- 
plied the  boots  sifnuAcantly.  as  if  he  had  some  good 
reason  to  remember  it.  Dichttu. 

—The  rather,  especially;  for  better  reason; 
for  particular  cause. 

Yon  are  come  to  me  In  a  happy  time. 

The  rmiher  for  1  have  some  tpott  in  band.   ShmJk. 

—Had  rather.  See  under  fUTE.—Rather 
qfthe  ratherest,  a  phrase  colloquially  applied 
to  anytliing  slightly  in  excess  or  dnect 

The  women  would  find  it  rather  ef  the  rathereet 
for  heat  coming  across  the  lake.     Mrs.  H.  Weed, 

Batliert  (r^lth'^rX  a.,  compar.  of  raXh,  early. 
Former;  eaiiier. 

The  rather  lambs  been  starved  with  cold.    Spenser. 

BathAUte  (rath'ft-UtX  n.    See  Pbotoutb. 

Batbllpe  (Tlith'rfp).  n.    A  rareripe. 

Batbllpe  (rath'ripX  a.  Barlr  ripe;  ripe 
before  the  season ;  rareripe.  'Such  as  de- 
lifl^t  in  rathHpe  fruits.'  FuUer.  [This  is 
really  two  words,  and  is  sometimes  so  writ- 
ten.]—AUArijM  barley,  bariey  that  has  been 
long  cultivated  upon  warm  gravelly  soU,  so 
thai  it  ripens  a  fortntoht  earlier  than  com- 
mon barley  under  different  droumstanoes. 
(Obsolete  or  provinoiaL  ] 

Batlfl%Ratlfle(rat-i.f6'a.rafi-f«Xn^  Bat- 
alla(wnich  seeX  '  Mirth  and  opium,  nU^ 
and  tears.'    Pope. 

Ratlflc«tiOll(rat'i.fl-Ut''shon>n.  LThe 
act  of  ratifying;  the  act  by  which  a  com- 
petent authori^  gives  sanction  and  valid- 
ity to  something  done  by  another;  the 
state  of  being  ratifled ;  oonflrmation ;  as, 
the  rat^fieatum  by  a  government  of  a 
treaty  contracted  by  Its  representatives.— 
2:  In  law,  the  confirmation  or  approval 
given  by  a  person  arrived  at  majoritv  to  acts 
done  by  mm  during  minority,  and  which 
has  the  effect  of  establishing  the  validity  of 
Uie  act  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
voidable.— AaCi/foatioii  6y  a  wife,  in  SeoU 
law,  a  declaration  on  oath  made  by  a  wife 
in  presenoe  of  a  justice  of  peace  (her  hus- 
band being  absentX  that  the  deed  she  has 
executed  1ms  been  made  freely,  and  that  she 
has  not  been  induced  to  make  it  by  her  hus- 
band through  force  or  fear. 

Ratlfler  (rafi-fl-teX  ^  One  who  or  that 
which  raiifles  or  sanctions. 


Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  rat\fiers  and  props  of  every  word. 


Shak. 


Batifir(rafi-fIX  v.t  pret  dkpp.  m<^«d;ppr. 
rai^jying,  [Fr.  ni((/Mr— ratia.  fixed  by  cal- 
culaaon,  valid,  firm  (see  RatiX  and  faeio, 
to  make.]  1.  To  confirm;  to  estsblJsh;  to 
settle  auuioritatively. 

We  have  rati/Ud\a  them  the  borders  of  Jodea. 

t  Mace  xL  M, 
2.  To  approve  and  sanction;  to  make  valid; 
especially,  to  sanction  and  render  valid,  as 
something  done  by  a  representative,  agent, 
or  servant;  as,  to  ratijy  an  agreement  or 
treaty. 

The  Lateran  Coundl  rattled  this  momentous 
treaty,  which  became  thereby  the  law  of  Chritten- 
dom.  MilmoH, 

BfttlliallltiOllf(ratl-ha-bi''shonXn.  [L.  ns- 
tXhabmo,  rotiluiMticmic  — mtitf,  fixed  by 
calculaticm,  and  haheo,  habUwin,  to  have,  to 
hold.]    Oonfirmatlon;  approval;  consent 

In  matters  criminal  ratihoMien,  or  approvli^  of 
the  act,  does  always  make  the  approver  guilty. 

yer.  Ttfyttr. 

Batlnff  OritlngX  n.  *  [From  rate,  to  esti- 
matej  The  act  of  estiinating  or  fixing  the 
rank  of;  hence,  rank.  The  rmng  of  men  in 
the  navy  signifies  the  grade  in  which  they 
are  rated  or  entered  m  the  ship's  books. 
The  rating  of  sh^  is  the  division  into 
grades  by  which  the  complement  of  officers 
and  certain  allowances  are  determined. 


Ratio  (ri'shi-6>.  n.  [L.  ratio,  rationie,  a 
reckoning,  calculation,  tram  rear,  ratue,  to 
think  or  suppose,  to  set»  confirm,  or  estab- 
lish. JUeuon,  ration  are  the  same  word 
under  different  forms.  SeeRiASOM.]  LiLiL 
reason;  cause.— 2.  Relation  or  proportion 
which  one  thing  has  to  another  in  respect 
of  magnitude  or  quantity;  or.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  the  numerical  measure  which  one 
quantity  bears  to  another  of  the  same  Und, 
expressed  by  the  number  found  bv  dividing 
the  <me  by  the  other.  The  ratio  of  one 
quanti^  to  another  is  by  some  mathemati- 
oans  regarded  as  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  second  quantity  bv  the  first ; 
bv  others,  as  the  quotient  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  first  by  the  second;  thus  the  ratio 
ofSto4orato6  may  be  called  either 
2  a  4  6 
I  and  5  or  2  And  - .    Proportion,  In  the 

mathematical  sense,  has  to  do  with  the 
*  comparison  of  ratios.  Thus  3  has  to  4  a 
certain  ratio,  and  so  has  6  to  8;  and  the  ex- 
pression 8  is  to  4  in  the  same  proportion 
as  6  to  8.  denotes  that  the  ratios  of  8  to 
4  and  6  to  8  are  equal,  8  being  the  same 
proportion  of  4  as  6  is  of  8,  that  Is,  three- 
fourths.  Ratio  in  the  above  sense  is  some- 
times called  geometrical  ratio,  in  opposi- 
tion to  arithtnetieal  ratio  or  the  difference 
between  two  quantitiea —ComjMmnd  ratio. 
When  one  quantity  is  connected  with  two 
others  In  such  a  manner  that  if  the  first 
be  increased  or  diminished  the  product  of 
the  other  two  is  increased  or  diminished  In 
the  same  proportion,  then  the  first  ^uanti^ 
is  said  to  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
other  two.  Thus  the  momentum  of  a  mov- 
ing body  is  In  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
quantityof  matter  and  tne  velocity.  ^Direct 
ratio,  when  two  quantities  or  magnitudes 
have  a  certain  ratio  to  each  other,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  subject  to  increase  or 
diminution,  if  while  one  increases  the  other 
increases  In  the  same  ratio,  or  if  while  one 
diminishes  the  other  diminishes  In  the  same 
ratio,  the  proportions  or  comiwrisons  of 
ratios  remain  unaltered,  and  those  quanti- 
ties or  magnitudes  are  said  to  be  in  a  direct 
ratio  or  proportion  to  each  other.  Thus  in 
uniform  motion  the  space  is  In  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  time.— /nverw  raUo.  When  two 
quantities  or  magnitudes  are  such  that  when 
one  increases  the  other  necessarily  dimin- 
ishes, and  vice  versa  when  the  one  dimin- 
ishes the  other  Increases,  the  ratio  or  pro- 
portion is  said  to  be  inveree.  Thus  in  uni- 
form motion  the  time  is  in  the  inverte  ratio 
of  the  velocity. —Z>ui>2i0aee  ratio.  When 
three  quantities  are  in  continued  propor- 
tion the  first  is  said  to  have  to  the  third 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  that  which  it  has  to 
the  second,  or  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the 
square  of  the  first  to  the  square  of  the 
second.  Also,  when  any  number  of  quanti- 
ties are  in  continued  proportion  the  ratio  of 
the  first  to  the  last  is  said  to  be  compounded 
of  the  several  intermediate  ratios.— Ifixsed 
ratio.  See  wader  UlxwD.^Frinie  and  ulti- 
mate ratioe,  terms  first  introduced,  at  least 
In  a  system,  by  Newton,  who  preferred 
them  to  the  terms  suggested  bv  his  own 
method  of  fluxions.  Tm  method  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios  is  a  method  of  calcula- 
tion which  may  be  considered  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  ancient  method  of  exhaustiona 
It  may  be  thus  explained:— Let  there  be 
two  variable  quantities  constantly  approach- 
ing each  other  In  value,  so  that  their  ratio 
or  quotient  continually  approaches  to  unity, 
and  at  last  differs  from  unity  b^  less  thim 
any  assignable  quantity,  the  uUtmate  ratio 
of  these  two  quantities  is  said  to  be  a  ratio 
of  equality.  In  general,  when  different 
variable  quantities  remectively  and  simul- 
taneously approach  other  quantities,  con- 
sidered as  invariable,  so  that  the  differences 
between  the  variable  and  invariable  quan- 
tities become  at  the  same  time  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  the  ultimate  ratios 
of  the  vuiables  an  the  ratios  of  the  invari- 
able quantities  or  Hmite  to  which  they  con- 
tinually and  simultaneously  a]n>roach.  They 
are  called  prime  ratioe  or  ultimate  ratioe 
according  as  the  ratios  of  the  variables  are 
considered  as  receding  fh>m  or  approaching 
to  the  ratios  of  the  limits.  The  flrat  section 
of  NewUm's  Prindpia  contains  the  develop- 
ment of  prime  and  ultimate  ratioe,  with 
various  propositicma- JSctrtYns  and  mean 
rtUio.  See  under  "KXTKOiE.— Competition 
qf  ratioe,  the  uniting  of  two  or  more  simple 
ratios  into  one,  by  taldng  the  product  of 
the  antecedoits  and  the  product  of  the  con- 


sequenta— 3.  In  law,  an  account;  a  cause, 
or  the  giving  judgment  therein. 
Rattoomate  (rashl-os^i-nit),  vX  pret  A  pp. 
ratiocinated;  ppr.  ratiocinciting.  [L.  rati'- 
octnor,ni<<ocinaeta, from  ratio,  reason.]  To 
reason;  to  argue. 

Scholars,  and  such  as  love  to  ratioa'tutte,  will 
have  more  and  better  matter  to  exercise  their  wits 

Sir  IV.  Petty. 


Ratiocination  (rash-i-os1-n&''shon),  n.  [L. 
ratiocinatio,  ratioeinationie.  See  Ratioci- 
NATK.  1  The  act  or  process  of  reasoning,  es- 
pecially of  reasoning  deductively;  the  act 
or  process  of  deducing  consequences  from 
premises. 

Can  any  Und  of  ratteeinrntioM  allow  Christ  all  the 
marks  of  the  Messiah,  a|)d  yet  deny  him  to  be  the 
Messiah?  South. 

Reasottinff,  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  I  use 
the  term,  and  in  which  it  is  nmonymous  with  infer* 
ence.  Is  popularly  said  to  be  01  two  kinds;  reasoning 
from  particulars  to  generals,  and  reasoning  from 
generals  to  particulars:  the  former  being  called  in« 
auction,  the  latter  ratiednrntieH  or  syllogisra. 

7.  S.  Afiti. 

RatioeinatlTt  (rssh-l-os'l-ni-tivl  a.  Char- 
acterixed  by  or  addicted  to  ratiocination; 
consisting  in  the  comparison  of  propositions 
or  facts,  and  the  deduction  of  inferances 
from  the  comiwrison ;  argumentative;  as,  a 
ratioeiiuUive  procesa  *The  ratiodnatiee 
meditativeness  of  his  character.'  Coleridge. 

Ratioeinator7(rash'i-os-i-n&''to-riXa.  Same 
as  Ratiodnat^ve. 

Ratio  dacMtondl  (r&'shi-6  des-i-den'dl).  [L.] 
In  Seote  law,  the  reason  or  groiud  upon 
which  a  judgment  is  rested. 

Ration  (r&'shonl  n.  (Fr.,  from  L.  ratio, 
ratimiie,  proportion.  See  Ratio.]  1.  In 
the  army  and  navy,  the  allowance  of  provi- 
sions given  to  each  officer,  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  soldier,  and  sailor.  Hence— 
2.  A  stated  or  fixed  amount  or  quantity 
dealt  out;  allowance. 

Ration  (ri'shonX  v.t.  To  supply  with  ra- 
tions. ^Regularly  rationed.^  Blaekwoode 
Mag. 

T^tl^*^^  (rash'on-al),  a.  FFr.  rationnel:  L. 
rationalie,  from  ratio,  ratumie,  proportion. 
See  Reason.]  1.  Having  reason  or  the  fac- 
ulty of  reasoninpr;  endowed  with  reason: 
opposed  to  irrational;  as.  man  is  a  rtLtional 
bemg;  brutes  an  not  rational  animala 

It  b  our  i^ory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rtUimial 
nature.  Lavt. 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason ;  not  absurd,  extra- 
vagant, foolish,  fanciful,  preposterous,  or 
the  like ;  as,  a  rational  conclusion  or  infer- 
ence: raHanal  conduct — 8.  Acting  in  con- 
formity to  reason;  wise:  Judicious;  as,  a 
raXioiivaX  man.— 4.  In  arith.  and  aXg.  a  term 
applied  to  an  expression  in  finite  terms;  or, 
one  on  which  no  extiaction  of  a  root  is  left; 
or,  at  least,  none  such  indicated  which  can- 
not be  actiially  performed  by  luiown  pro- 
cesses. The  contraries  of  these  are  called 
surd  or  irmfionoZ  quantitiok  Thus  2, 9, 12^ 

are  rational  quantities,  and  \A*  v^^,  ^., 
an  Irrational  or  surd  quantities,  because 
their  values  can  only  be  approximately  and 
not  accurately  assigned.— icatumo/  horizon. 
See  HoRnoN.— Stm.  Sane,  sound,  intelli- 
ffentk  reasonable,  sensible,  wise,  discreet. 

Judicious. 

I^lilfflff^  (rash'on-alX  n.  A  rational  being. 
'The  world  of  rationale.*    Young. 

Ratiftmwllt  (rash-o-na1d),  n.  [A  somewhat 
peculiar  word,  in  form  the  neut  sing,  of 
L  ratUmtUie,  and  apparentiy  from  ratio,  ra- 
fionit,in  sense  of  reason,account,  plan.]  l.A 
statement  of  reasons;  a  series  of  reasons 
assigned ;  as,  Dr.  Sparrow's  rationale  of  the 
Common  Prayer.— 2.  An  account  or  exposi- 
tion of  the  ivinclples  of  some  opinion,  ac- 
tion, hypothesis,  phenomenon,  Ac. 

RfitilMlftlifm  (raw'on-al-izm),  n.  L  In  me- 
taph.  the  doctrine  which  affirms  that  reason 
furnishes  certain  elements  without  which 
experience  is  not  possible,  as  opposed  to 
eeneualiem  or  eeneitm,  which  affirms  that 
all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  sense, 
and  to  empirictem,  which  refers  all  our 
knowledge  to  sensation  and  reflection,  or 
exjterience.— 2.  In  theol.  a  system  of  opinions 
deduced  from  reason,  as  distinct  from  in^ 
eviration,  or  opposed  to  It;  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  truths  upon  the  principles 
of  human  reason,  which  has  become  notori- 
ous bv  the  theoloffical  systems  to  which  it 
has  jpven  birth  m  (Germany.  From  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  thera  has 
arisen  in  that  countrv  a  succession  of  di- 
vines—Baumgarten.Michaelis.  Semler,Sich- 
bom,Faulms,BretsohneIder,Scnleiermacher, 
Ac,  who  have  endeavoured  either  to  affix 


ch,dkain;     «h,  Sc.  locA;     g,^;     j,  fob;     fk,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^:     th,  (Aen;  th,  fAbi;     w,  wig;    wh,  tirAig;    zh.  azure— See  Kkv. 


BATIONAUHT 

b  lovar  uid  more  biuuui  cturaclor  to 
iDTUble  opentloDi  of  God  upou  i 
Umocb  QirliUiinltT.  or  to  ndnoa  tba 


KUTLX-PATX 


Mllsloll    tl 


■nt*  p*rU  of  ScTlpMn.  uid  tha 
iCtanta  of  all  U)«1t  lupeniatunl  nun- 
iTW.  nia  blar  ntlouUiittc  •chool.  b 


by  Stniua,  ud  oomnMUlir  knoim  u 
mrtblcat  KbooL  rtfidt  Uu  mpsi  m 
u  MHrtloD*  of  floallng  tajth  round  i 
clou  of  hblotlctl  bcL 


Uie  wiiten.  without  uiy  real  grooDd.  ■ 
au|Mnutur«l;  nnd  who  comJdan  the  mojl 
1^  ot  the  Scrlptam  u  nib]«t  to  ths  tei 

Ut^.    '  AUfonaliM  Intt^mtCon.'    Jamt 


BatlOnallsUoallr  (ruh-on-iU-lit-ilial-ll}. 
luliL     In  ■  nUoiullrtlo  munaT. 
(TMh'on-i  ■"■ 

Mfon  of  rouoi 


(nifa'on-al-lil,  v.  (.  pnt  &  p 

\ind:  ppr.  rxUian^Uing.    1.  To  co 
nUoDdlim      ~  -        - 


•OIL— S.  I^  pcicalva  or  iuu)«i 
Chndrca  cu  Hfth  dificutty  rwj 


■.i.    To  tct  or  biMrpnt  ii 


(ri.h'oi..^£). 


to  ba  EuMad  br  or  contam  to  tha  piiocl- 
plaa  of  imtkiniUni ;  lo  ludn  or  eiUmata 
DMttcn  Id  Mcordwca  wlUi  tha  ptlndplei 


B«tloiwl]j(Tuh'on-tl41Xadi.  InantkHul 
■biyi  tM,  to  Hiaak  nttaaHiF; 

South. 
litlnniliUM  (nah'oii-al-a«]L  i 

ol  babiE  ntloiul  or  aoutitsBt ' 
BaUoniiy  ^ub'on-k-rl },  a,    * 

tMXitm  (n-trtf).  n.  pL    |L  rmOt,  •  ntt.] 
HiLllar'i  HicoDd  dlTUloB  of  the  dais  ATa^ 


that  a 

fact  that  the  atuniuil  or  brMat-bona  haa  ti< 
median  ridge  or  keel  for  tha  aUachmant  a 

tha  gTMt  pBctonl  or  irtiu  d '—    '^ 

breaat-bona  la  tharelore  njt-li 
namo  of  Ibe  order. 
'l-l«),  a. 


, the  root  Dl  tbewgi 

which  haa  been  cnL  —  i.  A  nttan-  . 
9.  The  heut-l«Me*  In  a  lobacco  plant 

BUOOn  <ra-t«nOL  t.i.  To  qironC  or  ipiinc 
up  from  (he  not,  u  In  tha  lOgar-cana, 

BMoniLl  n.    IFr.  nitoLl    A  rat   CAauaer. 

Bkt-plt(nt^[ilt),iL.  AnlDcloniraintowhlrh 
a  namber  of  ntt  «e  tbrom  to  aecettaln 
bow  man;  a  dog  can  kUl  In  a  glTan  time,  or 
bi  lee  which  of  two  or  mora  dogi  will  kill 

■ta^iin),  n.    [Sat  and  baiu.J 


_j  (rafinikX  »■    A  i 

.-  polion-tanKI  (CorjivAodon , 

domeaUcaCad  In  Cation  on  icooiuit  ot  lla 
UHfulnaia  In  kllUns  rata.  It  la  Inlalllgant, 
and  can  be  made  very  tame. 

B*t-tall,  Bkfl-tan  (nt^,  ntaOU),  il 
L  tD/airi*ry.aD  aierescauca  glowing  from 
tha  pulem  to  the  middle  of  the  tbanli  of  a 
bona. —2.  A  dtoeaae  In  bone*  In  which  the 

.  hair  of  the  tall  la  pennanentlT  loat. 

B«t-UU  (nf  bU).  a.  Seaembllng  a  rat'i  tall 
I.  .1 —Jtat-tail  fit,  a  round  nle  tapering 


Rftt-Wlad 
tallUkaan 

the  drana-hr.    ]t 


(rtt'Uld),  p.  and  a.    HaTing  a 

at'i — Bat-iaiUaiareatiinU-taU 

uuugat,  the  gmb  of  a  conmion  dlplerona  In 
■ect,  tbe  SiiUalu  (nuz,  famOr  UuacldB; 
the  drana-hr.    ]t  Inbablu  Ut'     ' 


•A  Uthy  atagnant 
a  bi  meaai  cd  tabei  at- 
tached In  telOKOpIo  faifalaii  to  tha  lalL  The 
parfaot  inaect  la  aomewhat  like  a  b«e. 
KktUn  (rat'an),  n.  IFr.  ratsn,  ■  dim.  of 
ral.  a  rati  A  rat.  Spelled  alio  Andan, 
SaWm.  [Scotch.] 
K«ttan  (rat-tan').  ».  amltatlTB]  The  cau- 
tlnuoua  beat  or  reTerberatioo  ol  a  drum. 

Batbui  (rafaii  or  rat-tan' 


anjB.  [Ualarroten.] 
aa  tor  the  long  trailing 
la*  ot  calamna,  whIcE 


form  acomldei .... 

India  and  tha  Eaatam  Archipelago.  They 
hate  all  pet«nnlBl.  long,  round,  aotld,  Jdnled, 
nnbranchlng  itaiDi;  aitremelr  toogb  and 
pliable.  ITiey grow lupratBalon alirag  the 
•outbora  loot  ot  the  Hlmalajn,  In  (£ltta- 
gong,  Aaaam,  (he  •ontb-eaat  of  Aala.  and 
manT  ol  tha  laluda  of  that  reglaB  All  the 
apodal  an  Torr  uotBl,  and  are  employed 
tor  wlcker-wor^  aeala  at  obalii,  walking- 
•Ucki,  thoanK^Ma,  cables  Ac —£.  Aamall 
cane  or  walklng-itlck  made  of  nttaa. 
--(lafa-Bll    See  RaTAHT. 


BUtchierona  trick  peipete«tad  npon  w«k- 
men  who  work  In  ■*-■—  of  Iba  tmdea' 
nnlOQ ;  aa,  to  vvftn*  a  man.  Ratlenlna  la 
ana  nf  tha  moat  oOBunon  forma  of  organ&ed 


Mar  (rat'«rl,  n.    l-One  wboaebaatoeBlt 
to  catch  rala.~-X.  An  anlmaL  c^iadally  a 


tenfar,  which  kllla  n 


a(rataii 


,      U  ".v  prat.  A  pp  ralOtd:  vt* 

TOtlang.  { From  an  A.  Hai.  TOb  Men  la 
Amtala,  nttlewoit;  cog.  1.0.  rolfala,  D.  rat- 
aleu,  a.  TVntlii.  Dan.  nula.  to  rattle ;  alt 
from  a  root  (probably  ononiatopoattc)  aaen 
alao  hi  Or.  kntaion,  a  rattle,]    I  "■■ •■- 


IUtUe(rat1i  n.    1,  A  rwid  nKama 
iharp cJatlaring lonnda.  'Therotl^of tb 
confounded  drum).'  i'riDr  — £  A  rapid  anc- 
caaalon  of  vorda  aharplj  ntterad;  land  ra{iU 

dUpoildoa  lo  Ufctr  rtv4V.  fuD  and  ^aL 


a  TlbraUng  toiuua  and  a  rotating  nUlwt- 
wbaeL  by  which  a  ibaip  rattUng  aooBd  ia 
made  to  give  an  alann :  fannerlj  ved  by 

■- iiio,  a  child'!  toy  couativdtd 

principle,  or  a  c««  of  wfckar- 
r  matenal  inclodng  pebblea  or 
b  jet  U  which  prodoce  a  mtUlBg 


fi.  The  utremltr  ol  the  tall  of  the  tnu 
rattleanake,  oonnitlng  ol  a  aeriei  ot  bomj 
nidennio  celli  of  an  undulated  pyramidal 
■hapa.  articulated  one  within  the  other. 
8«alUTTLmAKl.—a.Tba  peculiar  tattling 
Bonnd  heard  In  the  throat  which  tnuMdl- 
alaly  pracedea  and  laognaatlcalea  dt^  : 
commonly  called  tha  SuUK-nttU.  II  ta 
prodooed  by  the  air  In  paaatog  throo^  Um 


niucna  of  which  U 


Brllaln.  belonglu  to  the  g 

or  lonaawort  See  LovaKWO*T.  —  fVlliw 
rottb,  a  plant,  JUinwiUw  triita^alU. 

BatUa  (ratix  *l  (From  nuftiv,  r«Ilw. 
aa  If  mlSiiig  were  a  prea.  part.]  Saut.  te 
fnndth  wlUi  ratllBea.~<7o  ram*  dam  O* 
jAreudt,  to  fli  ratUnea  In  tb*  ahrouda. 

■attto-lMZfnn-bakiXn.  I.  A  tor  that 
make*  a  rattling  nolaa:  ■tattla.-l  taix 
the  popnlar  name  ol  a  apedea  ol  CTotalaila, 
from  It*  aeeda  ratUlng  In  tha  pod  when 

KgtUa-tanlBadfntl-biind),  a.    Olddi: 


loqj 

__,„ laW-hodXn.    AgWdypoMii 

a  rattle-pate.    IGolloq.] 

Bkttla-bMdM,  S«Wt-pgt«d  (rati  had- 
ed, ntl-pM4d),a.   Nalq>:  giddy;  ButiMly. 

Bl«l»-Uttnaat(mn-maaa>,iL  One  of  Oh 
namea  forlhe  bat.     ■  Mot  unlike  tte  (ala  o( 


PUe,  fkr.  fat,  f»ll; 


t,  bii;       |dne,  plD;      uOW.  n 


Mlln  Bwar  wlUioat  uionabt;  ■  gtMj  noiajr 
panaa.~t.  A  ntuut  or  heair  blow.     [Sluw 


»  (rtPI-mikX  »■     ^  "nomou* 

■uka  of  tb*  goDui  Cnttlo^  lUDllx  Cro- 
UUdB,  dlrthuuldud  tram  Um  otbtr  dhd- 
tonot  thetamtlj  brtha-UU  tamUiutlu 
In  k  Hdn  ol  •rtlonlBtBd  honir  plecM.  wblcG 


tba'ratUa'Udubioiu  The  lattleBuks  ■■ 
oda  of  l)M  matt  ietily  of  pabonoiu  mt- 
udU.  bat  boci  and  peccuin  kill  ud  eat  It. 
Ondlos  pTDtactlon  In  Uw  (bIckOMt  of  thslr 
Iiidst  ind  the  dtpth  ot  tbalr  luan  at  fkt. 
Ttiua  ua  HTsnl  ipeda.  Bsddat  Uia  C. 
horrldui,  whlDb  I*  tM  bMt  knuwii  ud  moit 
dnMled  ■paclai.  than  la  ttaa  C  duritm*.  or 
atiiped  nUlamakei  IhaC.  dryliuii.oriRwd 
nHuouk*:  and  Ott  C.  mUiama,  or  ground 
"aouka.  AU  tbaaa  ipadaa  Inhalia  Ame- 
Tha  C.  horrufiu  MmatlmBa  Ittaliu 


l-r<K»t{nt'l-Hilk-KSl),B,    A 

jramon  to  ons  pluit  or  mot  of  ttaa 

nmoa  PdItsaIa.  and  aaotijar  of  ttaa  ffeaiu 
PnoMitliei:  to  DUmd  bacuiw  Uiaf  ua 
OMd  to  onn  tha  blla  ot  ttaa  ratUoiuka. 

BaniMDAka-WMd  fratl^nU-wMX  ».  A 
plant  of  tha  gnraa  Eirngliini  <X  aiiylnf- 
aim\  as  named  bscaua  wad  aa  a  cnra  lor 
tha  UU  ol  tha  nttlamka. 

BUtto-tTM  (rata«mi},n.   Adiakrrlcketj 


Batumi  (ntUncX;-'  aod  a.     1   MiUu  a 
qolck  utcoaaaloa  of  aharp  aounda.     '  The 
mdflbaUlD  roltlifw  tampeit  fomiL'  Add^ 
•on.— I  Urmj-.  qnloki  wttty;  aa,  aroKliiv 
(irl;  arnUliiv  pace.    [Colloq.l  — &  Lalsa; 
great;  tt,  a  nUllftu  atake.     [SUng,] 
bStUncI  (ntllng),  n.     Same  aaltoUiiw 
BattraTnt'oTiy  H.    a  rat.    [Scotch.) 
ESit-tnp  (rmtirqi},  n.    A  trap  (or  catching 


noke,  and  wocits,  a  ntlnei' 


Bauld(r«1ld),(>. 

B»lWltr<T>'d-tl>.  K.    [L  raveibu.  trom 

~""-u,hauae.]  Hanhneaaof  aonndj  roiwh 

t 

Bud*  (rtnuk  a.    [O.Z.  nkO,  haatr,  ruh. 

Sea   "Vf*""'  1    Kaah,    ilont,    tearlaaa. 

'  Auld  Bcotlaad  baa  a  naticl*  lonaria.'  Bunu. 
JScotdil 
RanoOlU  (n^knaX  ■.     [^  rsueu,  hoana.) 

Boana;  hanh.     'A  rotiaiu  Tolsa.'    J>i»- 

8Mltft{nttX  oldpreL  or  pp.  olnoeA 


t  (nttX  old  pret  of  not.     Cared; 


I    in  /Ml  <»ie  of  tba 


(•{rai-UXn.  [ft.  roByi.fronifmif-. 
nj  oO,  to  nvlih  (Hhlcn  aee).)  IXao- 
I  or  deatraotloQ  by  Tlolanca,  either  by 


StM.  DeapoUment,  deraalatloi 
baToc,  plllasB.  plunder.  apoU, 

SAWa  (m*'*]).  ef ' 

ppc.  rataging.    {ft. 
To  deaolete  tioleiitl 


*  pp.  r 

■-    flMtb 


•tandUi* 


hCElctK.     AlUlHH. 


Sib.  To  deapolL  pEUase,  plnnder,  aBck,apoll, 
deaolMe^  damDr.  wHte,  ruin. 

'hloh 


Bkt*  (til),  i.i  pret.  ntHd:  ppr.  ronnp. 
[O.ft.  raver,  to  be  dellrioua,  tram  L  roM^f, 
madncaa  (wheoca  alao  roMd,  ni^lj  1.  To 
wander  In  mlad  or  Intellect:  tobedelitiooi; 
to  talk  liratlonallr  \  to  be  wild,  tnrlana.  or 


Co  niah  wildly  and  nolally. 


a  To  talk  with  t< 

cited  aboat.     'The  hallowed  at 


M  at  Ihonsh  they  know  11  n 


ediy. 


Did 


Vxn  (itTX  pnL  <tf  the  Tsrh  to  Til 

rive  or  tear ;  toT&  [Scotch] 
Sati  -  hook  ( lirliak ).  n.  In  Aljf-ecirp.  a 
hooked  IroD  toDl  uied  when  enlargiiu  the 
bulta  for  receiving  a  auffldent  qoanuty  of 

teTel  (rair'elX  o.L  preL  A  pp.  neaUad;  ppr. 
niHJItii;.  [O.D.  rSHlen.  D.  nfitta,  uit- 
raftUti,  to  rairel,  to  dUentangte;  ooimec- 
tloua  nncsMaln.]    1.  To  untwliti  to  un- 

mpal  aurd;  to  raael  out  aatocung. 

Mr  nand-up  KXj  I  Om^ 

S  To  entangle;  toentwiat  tcgeth^;  to  make 
Intricate:  to  Involve ;  to  puplex.  'Bleep, 
that  knili  up  tha  nstTa  tleare  ol  can.' 
SkoA 

Sdc^  wnfjrfldt^rc».hutbckDocimliKll  Ifailrr. 
A  I  To  tanrry  or  nm  over  In  eonfualon. 
'  TiMy  bat  pshI  It  over  looaely,  and  pitch 
apoo  dinuting  a^ainat  particular  conclu- 
alana.'    Sh-  S.  Dlgbfi. 

BftTdQ«VelX>.i  1.  To  become  entangled; 
(o  lall  into  perpleilQ  and  confoilon. 

TH  brM on nptnltla hnilTcd. 

A  To  work  In  perpleiltlea ;  to  bnay  ona'i 


BlBi^ad. 
lUJaTlram 


XATaUn  (nrlin),  s.    [Tt.  nw. 
It  ravaUuie,  raaaUine;  probably  I 


ithHll- 

■d  triaaJnlar  work  la  lortl- 
embanfemenla  which  fona 


acatloii,wlthi 

a  pnjectlag  anda.    In  tbe  llgnn, 

nvelln,  witti Tlte  redoBt,  aaa  00 


■  from  thalortnaa 


X>T«llI)C  (nv'el-lngX  <l  1.  Act  ol  uu- 
twliUng.— 2.  Aiuthlng,uathreaU,dgtacheiJ 
in  tbe  pnceaa  of  nntwlaling. 

BatbiiM'vbXa,  [A.Sax.Ana^A>Vii;lceL 
AnUVi,  D.  nav-  I^an.  Rt«i^  u.  rain,  O.B-O. 
Aniban.  The  word,  like  aw.  it  ulUmalaly 
from  the  cry  or  the  bird.  1  A  large  bird  ef  a 
black  colour,  of  the  crow  family  and  genua 
Corvua  (C  eenuX  II*  plutnaae  ia  eatlrely 
black,  ue  tall  ia  rounded!  and  the  back  of  the 
upper  miitdlble  arcnaled  near  tha  point.  It 

in  length  from 
tbe  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  ei- 
iremlty  ot  Iha 
tall,  and  about 
bi  iDcbea  from 
tip  to  tip  of  tbe 
extended  winga. 
tt  poeaeeiea  to 

power   of    Iml- 

■peecl).  and  In  a 

1  domeetleatateia 
remarkable  tot 
U»  deatnetlTa- 

neaa,     thlerlah. 

tblnga.  ItflleahlgJi.andicentacanlon.whlGE 
la  Ita  favourite  food,  at  tbe  diatanoe  of  aave^ 


globe.     Eavena  are  popo^rly 


part  of  tb 
heUaved  b 


Asd.  to  the  tbJCietOm  tlHI Dlalu. 

Rkvan  (lA'Tnl  a.  Beaemblliw  a  raven,  ee- 
pedally  In  colour;  black:  aa.  rawi  locka. 
'Smoothing  Ihe  raien  down  ot  darlmeaa  till 
ItamHed.'    MOttu. 

EaTra  (rav'enX  v.i.  [From  tbe  nono,  raeen, 
nwm.  tJonder.]  To  prey  with  rapacity;  to 
Bhow  npadly.     Written  alao  JIavla. 

Bathi  (tir'anX  v-'-  I-  To  devour  with  great 
eagereea ;  to  eat  with  voraidty.    Written 


LOt  by  violence. 
[ttFr. 


SakeuOL 

JtftTon,  Bawln  (raVen,  rarlnl,  » 
raeifu,  L.  rapina,  plonder,  nplnft 
.  '--ir;  plnnder:  food  obt 


KsTenal^  KktIbaU  tiav-e-nlla,  rav4-n»'- 
laX  H.  [Katlve  neme.l  A  Ibie  large  palm' 
like  moaoeou  tn*  of  Kadagaeear,  with 
leaTcaStoSfeethu  It  li  called  Iroaat- 
lir^  (raa,  beoaaae  of^ttaa  nfmhlng  water 
found  la  tba  enp-llke  ahaalhi  of  the  letf- 
ataOra.  Ita  leavea  are  oaed  tor  thatch  and 
Ihe  )eaf«Alk*  tor  partttfoDA  Tha  aeeda 
are  adlbla  and  the  btoa  polpi  libra  innound- 
log  tbam  Tialda  BO  eaaentlal  oH. 

— ■  (rav'ed-*^  n.    l.  One  who  n 


or^nndara.    OoiNr.— It  A  Ucd  ot  prey. 
(nVan-lngX  n 


ch-aUIn;      tb.  So.  hMk;      g.fo;     t,>ab'. 
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RATED 


BftTanlni^  (raT'en<iiig-li),  adv.  lo  a  niTeti- 
ing  or  ravenous  maimer;  Toradoiuly;  greed- 
ily.   J,  UdaU. 

BaTennow  (ray^en-izX  a.  and  n.  Belonging 
to  Ravenna;  an  inhabitant  or  inhabitants 
of  Ravenna. 

RaTeiums(rav'en-u8),a.  [From  raoeii,  prey, 
rapine.]  1.  Furiously  voracious;  hungry 
even  to  nge;  devouring  with  rapacious 
eagerness;  as,  a  raveiumt  wolf,  lion,  or  vul- 
ture; to  be  mvenota  with  hunger.  'iZaoei^ 
QUM  birds.'  Ecek.  xxxix.  4.  'Starved  and 
ravenom.*  S%aJb.— 8.  Eager  for  gratification; 
as,  ravewnu  appetite  or  desire. 

If.  in  any  part  of  any  Rrreat  example,  there  be  any. 
tiiin);  unsound,  these  il^h4Ues  detect  it  with  an  un- 
erring instinct,  and  dart  upon  it  with  a  ravtnous 
delight.  Afaeanlt^y. 

RaTtlumaly  (rav'en-us-li).  adv.  In  a  raven- 
ous manner;  with  raging  voracity. 

RaTenonaness  (rav'en-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  ravenous;  extreme  vora- 
city ;  rage  for  prey ;  as,  the  ravenoutness  of 
one's  hunger. 

The  ravtHotUHtss  of  a  lion  or  bear  are  (is)  natural 
to  them.  Sir  M.  Hate. 

Raven'i-dack  (ri'vnt-duk),  n.    (G.  rotwu- 
tuoh.  ]    A  species  of  sailcloth. 
Rayeautone  (ri'vn-stdn),  n.  (Translation  of 

0.  mftemteui.)  Place  of  execution;  gallows. 
[Rare.] 

Do  not  think  I  shall  honour  you  so  nmch  as  to  sare 
your  throat  from  the  raveustaue  by  chokini^  you  my- 
sell  Byr9H. 

Raver  (riv'drX  n.  One  that  ravea  or  is  furi- 
ous. 

RaTln  (ravInX  »>  Prey;  food  got  tqr  vio- 
lence.   See  Raven,  prey. 

RaTint  (ravin),  a.    Ravenous. 

I  met  the  rairin  lion  when  be  roar'd 

With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger*         Stuik. 

Ravin  (ravin),  v.t  To  eat  ravenously;  to 
devour  greedily.  *Rats  that  ravin  down 
their  proper  bane.'  8hak.  Written  also 
Bavtn. 

ThriAIess  ambitioo.  that  wHl  rcnrin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means  I  Skak. 

RaTln  (ravin),  v.i.    To  show  ravenonsness. 

Written  also  Ravtn, 
Raylnala,  n.    See  ravenala. 
Ravine  (rav'in),  tk    (Fr.)    Rapine;  prey. 

Chaucer. 

The'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shrielc'd  against  his  creed. 

Tettnytett. 

Ravine  (ra-v^nO.  n.  [Fr.  ravine,  a  ravine,  a 
hollow  worn  by  floods;  from  L.  ra;n»a»rapine. 
violence,  from  ropto,  to  seize  or  carry  away.  ] 

1.  f  A  great  flood.  *  A  ravi%\e,  or  inundation 
of  waters,  which  overcometh  all  things  that 
come  in  its  way.'  Cv^pave.—%  A  long  deep 
hollow  worn  by  a  stream  or  torrent  of 
water;  hence,  any  deep  narrow  gorge  in  a 
mountain,  ^tc;  agrully. 

Ravlnedt  (ravlnd),  a.  Ravenous.  'The 
rajMied  salt-sea  shark.'    Shak. 

Raving  (ra-vdn'iX  a.  Full  of  ravines. 
Copt  A.  Thvmtoiix.    [Rare.] 

Raving  (r&v'ing),  o.  and  a.  Furious  with 
delirium ;  mad :  distracted :  used  adverbi- 
ally in  the  phrase  ravitm  mad. 

Raving  (  r&v'ing  X  n.  Furious  exclamation ; 
irrational  incoherent  tallc. 

The  very  feelinfr  which  would  have  restrained  us 
from  committing  the  act  would  have  led  us.  after  it 
liad  been  committed,  to  defend  it  acdinst  the  raV' 
ings  of  servility  and  superstition.  iSaeaulay. 

Ravlngly  (r&v'ing-Ii),  adv.     In  a  raving 

manner;  with  furious  wildnees  or  frenzy; 

with  distraction.    Sir  P.  Sidtiey. 
Ravlsable,t  a.    [Fr.]   Ravenous.    Chaucer. 
Ravish  (rav'ish),  v.t,    [Fr.  ravir,  ravi$tant, 

from  L.  rapio,  rapere,  to  seize,  to  snatch. 

For  -iah  from  French  verba  in  •»>,  see  -Isu. 

From  same  Latin  stem  come  rapid,  ravine, 

ravage.    See  Rapid.]    1.  To  seize  and  carry 

away  by  violence. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravirA  from  my  chin. 
Will  quicken  and  Accuse  thee.  SkaJk. 

This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  rtrht. 

Drydtn. 

2.  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 

by  force  and  against  her  consent;  to  violate; 

to  commit  a  rape  upon. 

Their  houses  shall  be  spoiled  and  their  wives 
rtrvished.  Is.  xiii.  16. 

8.  To  transport  with  joy  or  delight;  to  de- 
list to  ecstasy;  to  enrapture;  to  enchant. 

Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart.       Can.  iv.  9. 

With  ravished  ears. 

The  monarch  hears.  Dryden. 

Btn.  To  violate,  deflower,  oonstuprate, 
force,  transport,  entrance,  overjoy,  enrap- 
ture, delight. 


Ravllher  (ravlsh-«r),  n.  1.  One  that  talces 
by  violence.  Pope.  —  2.  One  that  forces  a 
woman  to  his  carnal  embrace.— 3.  One  who 
or  that  which  transports  with  delight 

Ravlllllns(rayish-lngXi».  and  a.  L  Snatch- 
ing ortaldng  by  violence.— 2.  Compelling  to 
submit  to  carnal  intercourse.— 8.  Deli^^ting 
torapture;  transporting.— 4.  t  Rapid.  Chau- 
cer. 

Ravlllllng  (ravlsh-ingX  n.  L  The  act  of 
one  who  ravishes.— 2.  Ecstatic  delight; 
transport    Feltham. 

Ravuhlnc^  (rav'ish-ing-UX  adv.  In  a 
ravishins:  manner;  to  extremi^  of  delight ; 
as,  ravishingly  beautifuL 

Ravishment  (rav'ish-mentX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  carrying  away;  abduction;  as,  the  ravieh- 
ment  of  diildren  from  thetr  parents,  of  a 
ward  from  his  guardian,  or  of  a  wife  from 
her  husband. — 2.  The  act  of  ravishing  a 
woman ;  forcible  violation  of  chastity.  'An- 
cient stories  of  the  ravuthtnent  of  chaste 
maidens.'  Jer.  Taylor.— S.  Rapture;  trans- 
port of  delight ;  ecstasy. 

All  things  toy  with  ravishment 

Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze         MiUon. 

Raw  (r»X  a.  [A.  Sax.  hredvs,  krcnc;  cog.  D. 
nutuw,  Dan-roa,  IceL  hrdr,O.ILG.rdo,Q.roh, 
raw.  Same  root  as  L.  erudue,  raw,  having 
orlginallv  had  an  initial  guttural]  1.  Not 
altered  from  its  natural  state  by  cooking : 
not  roasted,  boiled,  or  the  like;  not  subdued 
by  heat;  as,  raw  meat— 2.  t  Not  distilled. 

DistiUed  waters  will  last  longer  than  raw  watera. 

Baccti. 
8.  Not  subjected  to  some  industrial  or  manu- 
facturing process;  as,(a)  not  spun  or  twisted; 
not  worked  up ;  not  manufactured ;  as,  raw 
silk,  raw  cotton,  raw  material  (6)  Not  tried 
or  melted  and  strained;  as,  raw  tallow, 
(c)  Not  tanned;  as,rat0  hides.— 4.  Not  mixed 
or  diluted ;  as,  raw  spirits.  '  Swallowed  some 
rai0  brandy.'  Farrar.—6.  Not  covered  with 
skin  or  other  natural  covering ;  havina  the 
flesh  exposed.  'With  slnill  all  raw.'  S|>en- 
$er.  'Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and 
red  after  the  Danish  sword.'  Shak.—d.  Sore, 
as  if  galled ;  sensitive. 

And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  rate 
Through  long  imprisonment.  Sfenser. 

7.  Immature;  unripe;  hence,  unseasoned; 
untutored ;  inexperienced ;  unripe  in  skill : 
untried ;  as,  raw  soldiers  or  sailors.  *  Raw 
tricks.'  Shak.  '  The  raw  judgment  of  the 
multitude.'  DeQ;uvnt9u.  'One  they  Icnew 
—raw  from  the  nursery.     Tennyeon. 

I  tender  you  my  service. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw  and  young.    Shak. 

8.  Bleak;  chilly;  cold,  or  rather  cold  and 
damp ;  as,  a  raw  day ;  a  raw  cold  climate. 
'  A  raw  and  gusty  day. '    Shak. 

Raw  (mX  ^  1.  A  raw,  galled,  or  sore  place; 
an  established  sore,  as  on  a  horse ;  as,  he 
struck  him  on  the  row.- 2.  A  tender  point ; 
afoibla    [C!oUoq.] 

It'k  a  tender  subject  and  every  one  has  a  rarm  on 
It.  Lever. 

—To  touch  a  pereon  upon  the  raw,  to  irri- 
tate a  person  by  alluding  to,  or  joking  him 
on.  anv  matter  about  which  he  is  especially 
sensitive. 

Rawbonet  (r»a)dnXa.  Raw-boned.  'His 
rawbone  cheeks.'    Speneer. 

Raw-boned  (r»l>dn^  a.  Having  little  flesh 
on  the  bones;  gaunt;  lean  and  large-boned. 
'  Raw-boned  rascals.  *    Shak. 

Rawhead  (relied),  n.  A  spectre,  mentioned 
to  frighten  children. 

Servants  awe  children,  and  keep  them  In  subjec- 
tion, by  telling  them  of  rawhead  and  bloody  bones. 

LiKhe. 

Rawhide  (mlUdX  n.  A  cowhide,  or  coarse 
riding- whip,  made  of  untanned  leather, 
twisted. 

Rawlth  (mlshX  a.  Somewhat  raw;  cool 
and  damp.    Hanton.    [Rare.] 

Rawly  (mliX  adv.  L  In  a  raw  manner; 
especially,  in  an  ignorant  or  inexperienced 
manner;  without  experience.— 2. f  Hastily; 
without  preparation  and  provision. 

Some  crvinf^  for  a  surgeon ;  some  upon  their  wives 
left  poor  behind  them:  some  upon  the  debts  they 
owe;  some  upon  their  children  rarm/iy  left     Shak. 

Rawness  (rg'nesX  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  l)eing  raw :  (a)  want  of  cooking;  as,  the 
rawneee  of  meat  (6)  State  of  being  inex- 
perienced; as,  the  TownetM  of  seamen  or 
troops,  (e)  State  of  being  tmcovered  with 
skin;  as,  the  rawneee  of  a  wound.  (<f) Chilli- 
ness with  dampness;  bleakness.— 2. t  Hasty 
manner;  lack  of  preparation. 

%\'hy  in  that  ranness  left  you  wife  and  child. 
Those  prrcious  motives,  those  strong  knou  of  love. 
Without  leave  taking.  Shmh. 


Raw-port  (m'pdrtX  n.  a  port-bole  in 
vessels  for  woridng  an  oar  in  a  calm. 

Raz  (raksX«.i  [A  form  allied  to  reaek.  B$e 
Reach.]  To  extend  the  bodily  memben^M 
one  when  fatigued  or  awaking ;  to  stntck. 
to  admit  of  extension ;  to  make  efforta  ts 
attain.    Rameay.    [Scotch.] 

Raz  (raksX  v.t  To  stretch;  to  extend:  to 
reach ;  as,  to  rax  a  person  something  fran 
a  shell    Rums.    [Scotch.] 

Ray  (r&X  ^  [O.Fr.  ray,  a  sanbeam,  fran 
L.raani«,  a  rav  (whence  radiofUXl  t-Atiae 
of  light,  or  the  straight  line  am»poaed  to 
be  deicribed  bv  a  particle  of  light  A  col- 
lection of  parallel  rava  oonstttalea  a  beam; 
a  collection  of  divergmg  or  convoi^tng  nj%, 
a  peneiL  The  mixed  solar  hesim  oontaiM, 
1st,  Herschelian  calorific  raya,  pfodudac 
heat  and  expansion,  but  not  vision  and  oo^ 
our;  2d,  eolorifie  rayt,  producing  viaioo 
and  colour,  but  not  heat  or  ezpnnaion;  M, 
chemical  or  actinie  rays,  prodn^ng  oertaia 
effects  on  the  oomposition  of  bodies,  bet 
neither  heat^  expansion,  vision,  nor  oc4ov 
2.  A  beam  of  intellectual  light ;  peroeptioa; 
apprehension;  sight  Pope. — S.  Ont  of  s 
number  of  lines  or  radii  diverging  from  s 
centre. 

The  significance  of  the  term  (rayf  has  latdy  bees 
estendea.  In  its  most  general  sense,  any  ffrmm  sf 
straight  lines  drawn  from  a  fixed  centre,  wbcmcr 
they  are  contained  within  the  same  pUae  or  otbcrwiae 
In  this  verjr  general  meaning,  it  b  now  tkt  iimmtlj 
emplojred  in  geometry.  jy^.  NmheL 

4.  In  bot  the  radiating  part  of  a  flower  or 
plant;  as,  (a)  the  outer  part  or  Circnmfer> 
ence  of  a  compound  radiate  flower,  (f)  k 
plate  of  compressed  parallelograms  of  cell- 
ular tissue,  connecting  tiie  texture  of  the 
stem,  and  maintaining  a  commnnlcatioo  be- 
tween the  centre  and  the  dnmmfetenoe.— 
6.  In  idi.  one  of  the  radiating  bony  Bines 
in  the  fins  of  fishes,  serving  to  sopport  the 
membrane.— 6.  t  A  kind  ox  striped  ckrtk 
'The  riche  rayes.'  Piers  Plown%an.—Prii^ 
eipal  ray.  See  TKDiClPkh,— Visual  rays 
See  Visual. 

Ray  (raX  n.    [Fr.  rate,  from  L.  rais,  any.l 

Raia,  a  genus  of 
elaamohrandd' 
ate  ttiitai  n- 
cognised  l^ths 
flsitened  bodj. 
which  nsem- 
blesabcoaddldc 
f^m  its  QBkn 
with  the  ex- 
tremely hnsd 
and  fleshJpeo- 
toraIa,whlchart 
Joined  to  each 
other  before  or 
tothesnoutsad 
which  extcod 
behind  the  two 
sidea  of  the  sb- 
domen  as  ter  ti 
the  baseof  ttf 

Starry  Ray  (Raia  reuliatm\.      VeutT^ls,  rBSe«- 

hUngthersjtof 
a  fan.  In  the  varioua  subdivisions  of  this 
genus  we  find  the  sting-ray,  q»otted  to^ 
pedo,  thomback,  skate,  oc  ,^^ 

Ray  (ri^X  v.t  L  To  streak;  to  maik  with 
long  lines;  to  form  ray*. 

Unloved,  the  saB4lower.  shining  fisir. 
(ShaU)  rmy  round  with  flames  her  di^  of  seed. 

TeMnya*. 

2.  To  shoot  forth  or  emit;  to  canae  toshlnt 

out 

Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  ray» 
Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming,  on  her  shepherd  kiiC- 

Thamsm. 

Ray  (riX  v-^  To  shfaie  forth  or  out.  si  in 
raya  • 

In  a  molten  glory  shrined 
That  rays  off  into  gloom.        E.  B.  Bremnmt. 

Ray  t  (riX  V.I  To  discolour:  to  defile  or 
disfigure;  to  foul;  to  soil.    Shak, 

Ray  t  (riX  ^  Array;  order;  arransement: 
dress.  *^And  spoiling  all  Iwr  goodly  f«y- 
Spenser. 

Rayt(rftXvt.    To  array.  „. 

Ray  (riX  n.  A  disease  of  sheep.  CsQ*' 
also  Scah,  Shab,  or  Rubbers. 

Rayab  (ri'yUX  n.  [Ar.  ra'iyaK  a  flock  Jf 
herd,  a  tenant,  a  peasant,  from  ra's*^ 
pasture.]  In  Turkey,  a  person  not  a  M»- 
nammedan  who  pays  the  capitation  tsx. 

Rajred  (HidX  a.  Having  rays ;  adorned  with 
rays;  radiated. 

The  third  is  an  octagonal  chapel,  of  which  «f  (^ 
sec  but  little  more  than  the  roof  wkh  ks  nnWtiMl 


—  Rayed    or 
(which  tee). 


radiated   animmh,   Ka>ii«t* 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  move;      tiihe.  tub,  ball;     oil,  pound;       U.  Sc  alywne;       y^ScUy 


BMAfmOV 


ORM  (vhlDh  Me), 

Bairl*  1(1*1). "-^  Togutaib 


■hip  of  w 

wtentT-loor  la  ■  Mnla. 

lUM  (n-in  >-'^    Too 

to  a  lowarelui.  xaihli) . 

IT  alHldae  br  ontUiia  ont  pirti;  41,  to  roiM 
tbo>A<>ruiutlcI» 

jMUortifia^iL  [rr.raanlr.lRimrvwr.frDm 
L.  rods,  ronn,  to  MnptL  See  lUn.  lUam.] 

-    ■  '    -    *- 4  knile  Bi»d  «» ^- 

i.A(DUja^u»raBnotaboar.  jemtn. 

BaMombtotCrt^oM-blXa.  nttobsiluTML 

BMW'  *T**'  Buftr-timtiHl  Thkle  ( rti'- 
■or^bak,  itlor-bdrt-wbUL  ».  Om  ot  U» 
luswt  fpedn  of  Vtt  Thale  trfbe,  the  At- 
Isnnilira  or  Jlargualiu  tonatii.  Ow  (imt 
Borlfieni  rannal    Bm  Sobqdai.. 

Baaor-bUl  {n'ioi<bDX  n.    An  aqutle  bitd. 

SaMl4l]l  (rVKir-llili),  fi.  LA  ipedca  at 
Aah  wllb  ■  oompcaHd  bodr,  mnch  pHied 
lortbe  tibia.  ItlatbeCMwHoMOORWoto. 
I.  Ttw  TUOT4b>ll<«hlob  ua). 
H»ior-«l»«U(rf' --"—  - 
lu  oune  for  It . 

u  SoleiL     Bee  BOLIN. 
'    M(ri^Kir«t0n]kn. 


auim(rVibfirX  1.  [Prrawn;  I^mura, 
tram  radt.  nwinK,  to  ecwia.  See  SABBI 
L  The  act  ot  eruliw  or  eAcbut ;  obliten- 
tlon.  -Tbe  tootb  of  UmeTud  nuun  of 
oUlTloB.'  Skat;  ae*  Kudri.— t.  Tlwt 
wbioh  ii  nied;  ■Danmre. 


ooontrj  tortba  poipon  ottarrflntoKemlt 
■llll  ilmtlii|llii  fill  I  lliliilhn  I  una  Italwmji 
oooTen  Um  mmi  ot^Uaae.  Ill  meanlm  !• 
MBiaaiMa  oiteiHlaa  to  oUwr  »rU  ol  tnoni- 

B»s  A  iiTefli  from  the  LaUo.  denoting  tUr- 
atloiL  ntarn.  metltieo,  ntrocnaelDn,  Ac 
Ibt  lenn  nd  auo  ooenn  In  word*  b^lB> 
nlnf  with  ■  Towal.  u  In  redolent,  redeem, 
la  aoDie  vonb  It  bu  kat  Iti  qMcUI  ttkO- 
Deatfoa.  u  In  rejoice,  reconuMDd,  recelT*. 

BcMX"-  In  muii,  the  nune  ilTen  br  Uw 
ItaUjuie  iDd  Piench  to  the  eeoond  note  ot 
tbe  diatoDto  ecale,  and  menllir  thrangbout 
■oTope  to  theeecoDdoctheijUAhleeQiedin 


Ba<Tl),(L    In  iHnot  n«tA  noM  a*  JU*. 
Ba-UMOA  (li-nlitoiVi,  t.L    1.  To  etieoi 


7.  To  extend  an  » 


Jeta  the  body.  ITIlitT 


S.tTaoiren«aeh;  todeoelre.  'B»atlUngxa 
In  onr  cnateat  and  hWteat  omceni.'  Stmtli. 
BmcH  (riob).  e.i  1.  To  itnlch  out  the 
hand  In  ozwr  to  touch  or  attain  a  thing  r 
hence,  to  make  efforU  at  attalunenL 

£.  To  be  eilsided  enough  In  dimanibin. 


a.  SauL  toitand  oSand  on:  alao,  to  lall  bjr 
the  ivind  npon  an;  tack.— To  reach  q/ter  or 
al,  to  malu  eftoit*  to  attain  to  or  obtain. 


BMdt(r«cbX 
bower  o(  tonohlng  ottaldnc  brthehi 
by  anr  Inatnunent  managed  bj  the 

a  TVOcA  lor  lomeUilng;  the  book  la  not 


ng,  ibvi     *B,  (tall  tb,  (Un; 


i.  Power  of  attainment  or  maDagemeBt;  the 
qihere  to  which  an  agcDcj  or  a  povor  m  11- 
mlled :  otlen  the  extent  or  limit  ol  hnman 
facolUea  or  attalnmenla.     'With  tbon^t 

berond   the  i ■■ ' '-  '     "-■■ 

'  Bejiood  the  I 


;  (r*-»*tl,  B.i    1.  To  return  an  to) 

or  Impreiiloni  to  raipsod  to  an  impo: 
I  action;  to  reelal  the  action  ot  as 


1  To  act  In  oppoeltlon ;  to  re  ... 

enoe  or  power.—).  To  aot  mnlnallf  or  le- 
dprocallj  upon  each  other,  aa  two  or  more 
chemical  agebta 

BMMlon  ^-ak'ihon),  n.  1.  Any  action  hi 
Wilitaiico  or  revonae  to  the  Inllaence  ot 
another  action  or  power;  the  redprc'-* 
actloi  which  two  bodlei  ortwomlndaei... 
on  each  other.— I.  Action  In  a  contrai;  dl- 

almd)'  been  made ;  action  or  tendanor  to 
rarart  from  a  praeent  to  a  preTloni  ccmdl- 
JDcauji,  In  polillg^  a  tandanc]>  to 
-  imura  to  a  Im  adnnoed  pollcj. 


i;  nieciDcaL 


1.  In  jAgiia,  Gonnlaractlon,  the  n 
made  by  a  body  to  the  action  or  Impolie  ol 
another  body,  which  endearoon  to  change 
lu  aUte,  either  at  motion  or  mt  It  la  an 
axiom  In  machanlci  that  'action  and  ra- 
JUal  and  contnrj,*  or 


:  alvaja  equa 
antoalacUou 


alwaji  equal,  and  exerted  In  oppoilta  dine- 
tlona.— 4,  In  cAm.  the  mntoal  or  redproeal 
action  of  chemical  agent*  npon  each  other. 
G.  lDpa(Ael.(a)tbeacllonotanotsanwhlab 
reOecta  npon  Bnather  the  Irritation  pia- 
Tlonilr  trananlttod  to  ItaeU;  a  Tltat  phano- 


Jn.    WTbe 

. ,--nawhIehiaeoaedaaaphnla 

ir  torpor.  Ac.- A«Mtf«n  tehul,  a  wheal  to 
which  a  rotaiT  motion  la  hnputed  by  the 
action  ot  )tr«ama  of  water  IwUng  longeutl- 
ally  from  lla  aldea  nnder  the  pnwura  of  a 
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ReaotUniAry  (rfi-ak^ihon-a-ri),  a.  Proceed- 
ing from,  ooiutitated  by,  implying,  tending 
towards,  or  favouring  reaction;  as,  rwu- 
tkmary  morementa. 

At  present  it  iseooui^  to  $ay,^bMthereaeHcmapy 
party,  tbougli  led  by  an  oyenrhehning  majority  of  the 
closy,  wms  defeatod.  Buckie. 

Reactionary.  Reaotloiiist  (rd-aTshon-a-ri, 

r&4Ui'8hon-ist>  n.  A  favourer  or  promoter 
of  reaction;  specifically,  one  who  attempts 
to  check,  nnao,  or  reverse  political  pro- 
gress. 

BeaetlTe  (rS-ak'tiv),  a.  Having  power  to 
react;  tenaing  to  reaction. 

Beaotlvely  (re-ak'tiv-UX  adv.    By  reaction. 

BeaotlyeneBS  (rg-ak'tiv-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  reactive. 

Beadt  (rdd),  v.L  pret  &  pp.  read  (red);  ppr. 
reading.  [A.  Sax.  rcedan,  to  discern,  to  advise, 
to  read :  cog.  IceL  rdtha,  to  advise,  to  ex- 
plain, to  read;  G.  rathen^  to  advise,  and  re- 
deri,  to  speak;  Ooth.  rodjan,  to  speak,  dis- 
course, reason.  The  A.  Sax.  pret  A  pp. 
were  reedde  and  gerced  respectively,  later 
redde  and  red.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  retained  the  spelling  red;  oomp. 
lead  and  led.]  1.  To  peruse;  to  take  in  the 
sense  of  bv  Inspection;  to  go  over  and  gather 
the  meaning  of;  as,  to  read  a  book  or  news- 
paper; to  read  a  Latin  author.— 2.  To  utter 
aloud,  following  something  written  or 
printed;  to  reproduce  In  sound;  as.  to  read 
the  letters  of  an  alphabet;  to  read  figures; 
to  read  the  notes  of  music,  or  to  read  music. 
8.  To  be  able  to  discern  the  thoughts  or 
feelings  of ;  to  see  through ;  to  understand 
from  superficial  indications. 

Who  U't  can  read  a  womant  Shot. 

She  scarcely  finds  it  necessary  to  look  at  Twemlow 
while  he  speaks,  so  easily  does  she  read  him. 

DicAens. 
You  may  search  my  countenance,  but  you  cannot 
rtad  it.  Charlotte  Brontd. 

i.  To  learn  or  discover  by  observation;  to 
discover  by  characters,  marks,  or  features. 

An  armed  corse  did  lie. 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity. 

Sfenser. 
Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  reeul  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 

Shak. 

h.  To  study  by  reading;  as,  to  read  law.— 

To  read  up,  to  make  a  special  study  of.— 

d  To  explain;  to  interpret 

I  can  read  my  uncle's  riddle.       Sir  IV.  Seott. 

je^ my  little  fable: 

HC  that  runs  may  read.         Tennysan. 

7.t  TO  declare;  to  tell;  to  rehearse.    Spen- 

jer.— &t  To  suppose;  to  guess;  to  imagine; 

to  fancy.    8p*n»er.—9.\  To  advise;  to  rede. 

My  ladye  reads  you  swith  return.  Sir  JK  Scctt. 

—To  read  on^e  *fif^  ^  ^®  CAtireA  of  Eng- 
land, to  read  the  ^niirtv-nine  Articles  of  reO- 
gion,  and  repeat  the  Declaration  of  Assent 
prescribed  by  law,  which  is  required  of  every 
mcumbent  on  the  first  Sunday  on  which  he 
ofllcdiates  in  the  church  of  his  benefice. 

On  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Arabin  was  te  rtftd 
tUmsefftH  at  his  new  church.  TroUope. 

—To  read  muite,  to  be  acquainted  with  mu- 
sical notation  so  as  to  be  able  to  sing  or 
play  at  sight 

Kead  (rM),  v.i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
reading. 

So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  dis- 
tinctly, and  gave  the  sense.  Neh.  viii.  8. 

2.  To  be  studious;  to  practise  much  read- 
ing; to  study  for  a  speciiBc  object,  as  foruni- 
versi^  honours,  a  fellowship,  the  bar,  Ac. 
8.  To  learn  or  find  out  particulars  by  read- 
ing. 

I  have  readot  an  eastern  Ung  who  put  ajudge  to 
desth  for  an  iniquitous  sentence.  Slv^/^. 

4  To  be  textually  so  and  so;  to  stand  writ- 
ten or  printed ;  as,  the  passage  reads  thus 
in  the  early  manuscripts.— 5.  To  have  a  cer- 
tain effect  when  read. 

Vows,  love,  promises,  confidences,  gratitude,  how 
queerly  they  read  after  a  while.  Thadker^. 

6.t  To  tell ;  to  declare.  Spenser.^To  read 
between  the  lime,  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
the  real  motive  or  meaning  of  a  writing  or 
worlc,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  openly 
professed  or  patent;  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  real  truth  contained  in  a  writing  which 
is  partly  true  and  partly  fabulous. 

He  feels  himself  therefore  obliged  to  treat  the 
boolc  with  distnut.  and  in  reading  the  narrative  to 
read  Mmften  tAe  iines,  and  see  there  the  purpose  of 
the  writer,  as  other  critics  have  been  obliged  to  do. 

ScotrmMH  ttrmnfafer. 

Bead  (redX  a.  Instructed  or  knowing  bv 
reading:  luudly  used  except  with  the  adverb 
veU;  as,  vmU  read  in  history;  well  read  in 


the  classics.  'A  poet  .  .  .  well  read  in 
Lonsinus.'   Addiaon. 

Bead(rddX  n.  Beading;  perusal  'My  first 
read  of  the  newspaper. '    Thackeray. 

It  Is  suflSdent  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  bttt  Par- 
nell,  after  the  fiftieth  read,  is  as  ftesn  as  at  the  first. 

Nttme. 
Beadt  (rfidX  n,    [A.  Sax.  rted,  counsel    See 
the  verb.]    Saying;  advice;  counsel;  rede. 
Who  dares  dissent  from  this  my  read.     Sfenxer. 

Beadablllty  (rSd-a-bU'l.ti),  n.  Beadable- 
ness.  'The  readdbUUy  of  a  stoiy.'  Trol- 
lops. 

Beadable  (rfid'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
read;  legible;  fit  or  suitable  to  be  read; 
worth  reading. 

BeadablenesB  (rdd'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  readable. 

BeadaDJy  (rSd'a-bll),  adv.  in  a  readable 
manner;  l^bly. 

Re-addreS8  (re-ad-dresO,  v.t.  To  address 
or  direct  agun.  '  He  re^addreseed  himself 
to  her.'    Boyle. 

Re-adeptt  (r6-a-dept^.v.t  [L.  re,  again,  and 
adipiseor,  tuieptus,  to  obtain.]  To  regain ; 
to  recover. 

Be-adeptlont(r$-a-dep'shon),n.  [See  above.] 
A  regaming;  recovery  of  something  lost 
Bacon. 

Beader  (tM'6t),  n.  L  One  who  reads ;  any 
person  who  pronounces  written  or  printed 
words ;  one  who  peruses  or  studies  what  is 
written ;  specifically,  one  whose  office  it  is 
to  read  prayers,  lessons,  lectufes.  and  the 
like  to  others;  as,  (a)  in  R  Cath.  Ch.  one  of 
the  five  inferior  orders  of  the  priesthood; 

(d)  In  Enn.  Church,  a  deacon  appointed  to 
perform  olvine  service  in  churcnes  and  cha- 
pels, of  which  no  one  has  the  cure.  There 
are  also  readers  (priests)  attached  to  various 
eleemosvnax^  ana  other  fonndationa  (c)  In 
Univeruty  of  Oxford,  one  who  reads  lectures 
on  scientific  subjects,  (d)  In  Inns  of  Court, 
a  lecturer  In  law;  also,  the  chaplain  of  the 
temple.— 2.  In  typography,  a  corrector  of 
the  press;  as,  a  pnnWs  reader.— S.  By  way 
of  <ustinction.  one  that  reads  much;  one 
studious  in  books. — 4.  A  reading-book  for 
schools;  a  book  containing  exercises  for 
reading. 

Beaderslilp  (rSd'^r-ship),  n.  The  oflice  of 
a  reader. 

Beadily  (redl-li),  adv.  In  a  ready  manner; 
(a)  quickjv;  promptly;  easily;  as,  I  readily 
perceive  the  aistinction  you  make,  (fr)  Cheer- 
fully; without  delay  or  objection;  without 
reluctance. 

I  readily  grant  that  one  tnith  cannot  contradict 
another.  Locke. 

Beadlneu  (red'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  readv;  as,  (a)  a  state  of  due  pre- 
paration for  what  Is  to  oe  done. 

I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and  am  the 
man.  I  tmnk,  that  shall  set  them  in  present  action. 

Shak. 

(fr)  Quickness;  facility;  aptitude;  as,  readi- 
nessot  speech;  readinete  of  thought;  readi- 
ness of  mind  in  suggesting  an  answer. 

I  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  office,  you  had 
continued  in  it  some  time.  Shak. 

(e)  Cheerfulness;  willingness;  alscrity;  free- 
dom from  reluctance;  as,  to  grant  a  request 
or  assistance  with  readiness. 

They  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind. 

Acts  xviL  It. 
Stn.  Quickness,  eniediti^m,  promptitude, 
aptness,  knack,  sIeuI,  expertness,  prompt- 
ness, facility,  aptitude,dexteiity,ease,  cheer- 
fulness, wHlhigness,  alacrity,  alertness,  pre- 
paration. 

Kftading  (rdd'ing),  n.  L  The  act  of  one  who 
reads;  perusal— 2.  Study  of  books;  as,  a  man 
of  extensive  reading.—^  A  lecture  or  pre- 
lection; a  public  recital 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law. 

Hooker. 

4.  The  particular  way  In  which  a  word  or 
passage  is  written  or  printed  considered 
with  reference  to  Its  textual  correctness;  a 
particular  version  of  a  passage;  a  lection. 

There  are  in  this  manuscript  some  readings  dlflfer- 
ent  from  the  common  copies.  IVaterland. 

6.  Judgment,  opinion,  or  appreciation  found- 
ed on  or  formed  from  study,  reading,  or  ob- 
servation; hence,  reproduction  in  accord- 
ance with  one's  interpretation  of  an  author's 
intention;  delineation;  representation;  ren- 
dering. 

You  charm  me.  Mortimer,  with  your  readinr  otxixf 
weakneves.  By  the  by  that  very  word  Readinf:,  In 
its  critical  use.  always  charms  me.  An  actreu's 
reading  of  a  chambermaid,  a  dancer's  reading  of  a 
hornpipe,  a  sinjjer's  rtadtng  of  a  sontr.  a  aurine- 
painter's  reading  of  the  sea.  the  kettle- Jrum*i  read- 
ing of  an  instrumental  passage,  are  phases  ever 
jrouthful  and  deUi;htfaL  l^uktns. 


a  In  legidaiion,  the  formal  reoUal  of  a  UH 
by  the  proper  officer,  before  the  Honae  which 
is  to  consider  it;  a^,  the  bill  passed  the 
second  reading. 

Beading  (rdd'higX  a.  Addicted  to  nadtar. 
as,  a  readimg  community.— A  readimg  moh, 
in  univenities,  a  hard  student,  or  one  who 
is  entirely  devoted  to  his  ooUeclAte  atndiea 

Beadlnc-Mok  (r6d'h«-bukX  m.  ▲  book 
contatnuig  selections  to  be  used  aaexercises 
In  reading. 

BeadlngHM)y  (rfid'ing-boiX  n.  In  printuu, 
a  boy  employed  to  read  copy  to  a  ptoos- 
readw;  a  reader's  assistant. 

Beadiag-deakCrfid'ing.deskXis.  A  desk  at 
which  reading  is  performed;  a  desk  for  sup- 
porting -a  book,  so  that  the  handa  of  the 
reader  are  not  engaged  or  fatigued  by  hold- 
ing it 

Beading-glass  (rdd'hig-glasX  «.  A  laige 
magnifying  lens,  set  in  a  frame  fuxnished 
with  a  handle,  used  to  assist  In  rtiadtng. 
Ac 

Beadlng-room  (rddlng-rttmX  «i^  A  room  or 
apartment  appropriated  to  reading;  a  rooa 
furnished  with  newspapers,  periodiica1s,<tr., 
to  which  persons  reson  for  reading. 

Beading-stand  (rddlng-standX  n.  A  kind 
of  stand  or  desk  at  which  reading  is  per- 
formed. 

BeadJonm  (r6-ad-J«m'X  v-^  ^  adioun 
again  or  anew. 

Beadjoumment  (r6-ad-j6m'ment),  n.  A 
succeeding  adjournment ;  adjotunment  a^ 
new. 

Beadjnst  (r^-ad-justO,  v.t  To  aettle  sgahi; 
to  put  in  order  agau)  what  had  been  dis- 
composed. 


The  beau  sheathed  his  hanger,  and  reeuljHstad  hk 
hair.  Futding. 

BeadSustment  (rd-ad-jusfmentl  «-  The 
act  of  readjusting;  the  state  of  being  rs- 
adjusted. 

Bfladminston  (rfrad-mi'shonX  n^  The  set 
of  admitting  again ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
admitted; as,  the  readmissifm  of  a  stooeot 
into  a  seminary. 

In  an  eahansted  reoehrer,  animals  tint  aeem  as  tbqr 
were  dead,  revive  upon  the  readmission  of  fresh  ait. 

ylrtidhmsC 

Beadmit  (rd-ad-mit^^  v.t  To  admit  agataL 

Whose  ear  Is  ever  open,  and  his  ey« 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant.      MilSm- 

Beadmittanoe  (r«-ad-mit'ansX  n.  AUo«- 
ance  to  enter  again:  readmissjon.  'Hnmbly 
petitioning  readmittanee  into  hia  oolkfs. 
T.  Warton. 

Beadopt  (rd-a-doptO^  v.t  To  adopt  agsia. 
Young. 

Beadom  (r§-a-dom').  v.t  To  adorn  sncw; 
to  decorate  a  second  time.  'With  scsdit 
honours  readoni  the  tide.'  Sir  E.  Bladt- 
more. 

Beadyanoe  (rfi-ad-vans'X  v.i.  To  advaocs 
again  or  afrodL 

Which  if  they  miss,  they  yet  sbookj  rm^ana 
To  former  height.  S.  yonsem. 

BeadTerteiifiF  (r«-ad-vtef  en-si  X  n,  Hm 
act  of  reviewing  or  again  adverting  ta 
[Rare.] 

Memofy  ...  he  does  net  make  to  be  a  recoveiy 
of  ideas  tnat  were  lost,  bat  a  reetdt^erteney  or  rsafV** 
cation  of  mind  to  ideas  that  were  actoallv  taer^ 
though  not  attended  to.  Nerris. 

Beady  (redU  a.  [O.S.  r^di,  rmdi,  A  Ssx. 
rode,  ready;  Dan.  reds,  Sw.  rsda,  IcsL 
reiihr,  O.  (&«)mt  From  the  root  of  riis. 
.<irray  is  from  this  stem  through  the  FrsBck.] 
L  Prepared  at  the  moment;  fitted  or  fs^ 
nished  with  what  Is  neoessarar;  dinassd  la 
a  manner  suited  to  the  purpose;  fit  fbr  tn* 
mediate  use;  canidng  no  delay  from  v>b^ 
preparation;  as,  the  troops  were  now  rmf 
to  march.  '  Be  tvody  fbr  your  death.' Stei 

My  oxen  and  my  Catlings  are  killed,  and  al  tWiC> 
are  ready.  Mat  xA  4 

2.  Quick  to  reoeiveor  comprehend;  not  sk»^ 
backward,  dull,  or  hesitating ;  as,  a  re^ 
apprehension.  *RsadM  in  (pbes,  qaick-*B- 
swered. '  Shak.  *  A  lively  genius  uA  ^reaiy 
memory.'  Watts.  'Esady  in  devising  ex- 
pedients.' Maoaulay.S.  Quick  In  sctkia 
or  execution;  prompt;  nimble;  dextvona 

My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  r«e<r  writer-    T^^-^ 

4  Prepared  In  mind  or  disposition ;  noi 
backward  or  reluctant;  wUling;  IndiDsa. 


The  spirit  truly  is  rvwO',  but  Um  flesh  b '^     . 

Mark  lb.  ^ 
Sinking  of  men  that  In  battle  array, 
Ready  in  heart  and  remi(y  bi  hancL 
March  with  banner  and  bugle  and  flit 
To  the  death,  for  their  nadve  land.     Tem^ys^ 

5.  Occasioning  no  delay ;  offering  VbsM  ^ 


Fite.  flU',  fat.  fall;       xxA,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       ofl,  pound;       tt.  Be.  ab«na;     J,  Se.  f«y> 


it  ol :  aboat  to ;  DO  tho  m  < 

'Stat?; 


msnt;  oilL  'rtis  mulu  nativ  tmmcv.' 
£htil.  Hsoos— C^  rtadg.  n*d]>  monejr. 
(CoUoq] 

Lofd  Stnit  warn  oat  fwj  Ouifa  Ui  t4f  rWr- 
~Ta  matt  ncdy,  to  make  prepumLian',  lo 
g*t  thing!  In  nullnu*. 

Sti.  Pnpurtd.  quick  prompt,  onhMltal- 
■ —  *--' — lu,  »pl.  ■nltnl,  Imiily,  « — -* 
oppartniM,  dlipoaed,  v 


X«ulj(nd-|). 
B«d7- 


.    To  dlipDis  In  ordBtj  to 


pnpuei  to  mtie  nadir.    ■  Hiring  n 
all  Uiois  cHtly  thingt.'    HtyaoolL 
BMdr-BBdl  (ndT-mU),  a.     1.  Mi 
'  •nbatid:  kspt  nu  hand  i 
i;  kapt  In  tCack  read;  fc 
^-., ,  -^, .  -wly-Hfode  clothei  or  ah< 
Partalning  lo  atUclea  praparad  l> 


abla  at 

doclad  on  tha  princtpla  of  gooda 

on  aala  oi  deUmr;  aa,  a  rtadn-jii. 


Ij/'fnonty  bo -.  - 

IMT  (nd-(-r«k'D-arX  n- 

calcQlatlont  -<-■--  " 

\t  nomber  ol  Ihlnv 


tftabolaled  calcolatlona.  ^iiiiii  * 


«acb  npmnla.  aa  alia  Uia  Intereat  ot  any 
■Dm  of  numer  lor  anr  period  from  a  d— 
upwud,  and  tha  Uliai  a  bookol  Ubiet 
fadllta 


ready wIL 
BMUBim  (rfl-at-Mrra'), 
BtinifTJMMiqt  (rt-at-: 

thing  that  ptodDcai  .  . 

t^rm.  a  anbataneo  onployad  t 

praaaiwa  ot  othar  bodbia     In 

alyala,  tha  eouponant  paita  of  bodlaa 
ba  aioartalnad  in  qnuUtT  aa  wall  u  In 
B^  bj  Iha  oparatlona  ot  tha  labonlor; 


(rt-at-toT'eat).  a 

Into  BloraiL 
"  j[rt-k'i<nth  n^    a«n«r^lj,_  any- 


bactin*  rMonmled! 
Baurw  (ttHi^re),  nt.    TaatoMtoagrm 
ag^a;  to  raoonBlla.    IBara] 

And  fAln  fo  iflc  thai  floflout  holld&v 

Of  uaioa  width  Ihb  dlKOrd  rragrt^.       Daniri 

B«tkt(r8k),iL  An  unatic  plant  which  II 
ii  now  impoailble  to  iiuntlfy^  ruili  and  "^ 
wcad  haie  basn  auggnted.    Drant 

BMkl(r*k}.iL     A^^;amnk:at 
'  To  ptay  raoti. '  CotfraBi 

B^Hfrt-alX"  . 
diractly  from  I 
thing.]    L  Actually  baingoi 


•tlDs:  no 
iripltone 


g.  Not  aaaeledl  not  aammedi  aa,  now  : 
appean  In  hla  raoJ  character. 


peraooaL 

manent,  or  immoTable.  aa  to  land*  and 
tanementa;  an,  rtat  utate>  oppoaed  t<j  ^er- 
tanal  or  moBibU  prnpiuty;  chattel!  rtal 

ctrot  real  property:  an  action  brought  lot 

the  apeclda  rBcoiarj'  ol  landa.  t '" 

and  hereditaments —Jfro'  atuU,  i 
lilting  In  real  ntala,  or  landi  and  L_ 

deacendlDg  to  an  heir,  aufflclent  to . 

the  chargta  upon  the  aatate  created  by  the 
auceator.— A«l  franlin,  In  StoU  law,  a  bur- 
den la  money  Impoaed  on  the  lubject  of  a 
right,  ai  on  an  aetata.  In  the  deed  by  which 
the  i1|dit  li  conatltuted.  and  tbni  diitln- 

eBbad  from  a  ptrtcma*  frurdm,  which  la 
»aed  merely  on  the  ncalvei  i)t  Ihe  ilghL 
— AmI  «»>ipiinMaii|  an  agremnant  made  be- 

Tlcar.  with  conaent  of  tha  ordlnuy.  uat  inch 
landi  ihaH  he  dlachai^ed  from  payment  ol 
tlthaa,  In  eonaeqttMue  ol  otharland  ornoom- 
penaeolnnlothepa 
Son  tSweot-Jtanf'. 


HidGh  an  bald  i 
eMate.  and  wha._ 
hold  or  copybtM 


aatott,  landed  inopnty. 
w  Mid  Iptarait  In  unoi 


which  direoily  and  indlrMtly  regnlata  pro- 
party,  and  (he  rl^ta  of  pnbaiCT,  wHboiit 
Inlanneddllngwlth  or  ehughig  &»  ilaU  o( 
the  penoo.— ««>{  jBrumM.  the  alleged  ao- 
toal  ptcaeiioa  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
ctarlit  In  the  enduulat.  or  the  eonranlon  of 
tha  labitance  oF  the  bread  and  wine  Into 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  ChriM.— iteol 
pnptrtf.  fiame  ai  Jital  etlate. — Rtal  righi. 
In  lam,  a  rl^t  of  property  In  a  aabject,  or 
u  It  la  termed  aiwinre.  farirtiieoiwluoh 


Otinm,  tbJiigi 
pd  the  right 


d  ^moTi 


Pimiim  (rl'al-lmX  n.  1.  In  meMiA.  aa 
Di^KMed  to  idtaiitn,  tha  doctrine  that  Uiere 
li  en  Immedlile  or  IntoltiTe  cognition  of 
eitamal  object^  while  accardlDg  to  "~' 


sonctptlonaand  eipnaMoni.  ai 

Uon  or  aipreaalon  which  it  the  object  ot  our 
thoughta  when  *b  employ  (ha  lertn.  gee 
Ruun,  t—t  In  the  fint  ortj,  the  repre- 
•entation  ot  naton  ae  It  actually  appear*. 
Sea  RULisT.  & 

Baallgt<r«'al-W],  ».  l.  In  iMMph.  one  who 
hoidi  the  doctrine  of  rMlim  aa  qppoaad  to 
that  olidHtftnii.  Bee  ttiALmt.  Dtiaun. 
X.  In  lAoliulie  jMlm.  one  who  —-'->-■" 
that  Ihlnga,  ana  not  woida.  an  the  objecti 


of  dialectic!:  oppoied  tonominalHt.  Under 
the  deaomlnaJon  of  rooUiU  were  oonipre- 
bended  the  BcotiiU  and  Thomlita,  and  all 
otheriecta  of  achoolmen.e  icept  the  loUowera 
ot  Occam  and  Abelard,  who  wen  nomlnaliita. 
The  tann  haa  bean  alio  naed  to  dlatluguiih  tiM 
orthodox  Trlnltariani  from  the  Boclnlanaand 
Sabelilana.  — S.  In  the  JIm  arU  and  tifeno- 
tnra.  one  who  endeavoon  to  reproduce  na- 
bin  or  deaciibei  real  lite  Jnit  aa  It  qipean 
to  him:  oppoaedtoanuliiilvliwboidealite*, 


B«aUgtio  <rt^lit'1k),  a.    Fertalnlna  to  or 

_. .^ llita-  relaBw  to 

:haoli  of  phlloao- 


otiancteriallc  ot  Ihe  nalliU:  i 


phy  or  palntlDg. 

BmU^  (t«^-tl).  n.     — 

aiAI.]  L  The  atale  or  quality  ol  being 
real:  actual  being  or  exiiteoce  of  anything! 
truth;  tact.  In  dlitlnctlon  bora  mere  appear- 


S.  niat  which  ii  real  aa  oppoaed  to  that 
wiLlch  ii  ImulnBtlon  or  pntance;  aome- 
thlng  1ntnnil«Uly  Important,  not  merely 
matter  of  ihow.     -To  ruJUui  yield  all  her 

■hon.'    Jfillon. 

23SS: 


Et«aUl«  (iS'al-li).  v.L  pret  A  pp.  reallnit- 
ppr.  naluina.  |Fr.  rtaliier,  from  L.L. 
rvolii,  from  L  ru.  a  thing.)  1.  To  bring 
Into  being  or  act:  ai,  to  rviuua  a  achema  or 
pnjact 

Z  To  coUTert  Into  real  catala;  to  make  real 
property  at— &  To  Impnii  on  the  mind  aa 
a  reality;  to  beliero.  conilder.  or  treat  ai 
real;  to  feel  vividly  or  itroogLy;  to  bring 

■  Udng  woidi  without  tully  naliang  thall 
meanmgi.'    H,  Speaetr. 


nofiB  profit  tnm  ttada 


5.  To  nnder  Axed  property  available ;  to 
convert  Into  money:  aa,  to  natiie  one'a 
.y;to«ol(  -  ■ 

..ti.    Tol 

srty  Into  m 

Cr«'al-tt-«r),  n.    One  who  reaUi 

IUMScBgSaT(r*'al-limg.UX<>da.    So  ai 


_.  , .  „    ---    To  alli^  again. 

BtH^SuDix  <r(4l-ll'uiiX  n-    A  renewed  al- 
.    Eoyally.   ClUuear. 


oh,dUlni      Ch.8o.loeA;      g,go;     ],Job;      h.  FT.  ton;      ng,  rinf;     >H,  tken;  th,  tUn;     w,  vlg;    wh,  wMg;    ih. 
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Raaotloiuay  (rd-ak'ihoii-a-rf),  a.  Proceed- 
lug  from,  oonstitated  by,  implying,  tending 
towardi,  or  faTouring  reaction;  as,  recte- 
tionary  movement*. 

At  present  it  is  enouf^  to  say,  tiiat  the  reactioHavy 
party,  thoug:h  led  by  an  overwhelming  nuOority  of  the 
cletKJTi  was  defeatod.  BuckU. 

Beaotlonary.  Reactlonlut  (rg-ak'shon-a-rl, 
rft-ak'shon-ist)^  n.  A  favourer  or  promoter 
of  reaction;  speciflcaUy,  one  who  attempt* 
to  check,  nnao,  or  reverse  political  pro- 
gress. 

BeaotlTB  (rd-ak'tlv),  a.  Having  power  to 
react;  tenaing  to  reaction. 

Beacttrely  (re-ak'tiv-liX  adv.   By  reaction. 

Beactlyeness  (re-ak'tiv-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  reactive. 

Beadt  (rddX  vX  pre!  &  pp.  read  (red);  ppr. 
readinh.  [A.  Sax.  nedan,  &o  dlscem.to  advise, 
to  read :  cc^.  IceL  rtUha,  to  advise,  to  ex- 
plain, to  read;  G.  nUhen,  to  advise,  and  re- 
aen,  to  speak;  Ooth.  roajan,  to  speak,  dis- 
course, reason.  The  A.  Sax.  pret.  &  pp. 
were  reedde  and  gerced  respectively,  later 
redde  and  red.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  retabied  the  spelling  red;  oomp. 
lead  and  led.]  L  To  peruse;  to  take  in  the 
sense  of  bv  Inspection;  to  go  over  and  gather 
the  meamng  of;  as,  to  read  a  book  or  news- 
paper; to  read  a  Latin  author.— 2.  To  utter 
aloud,    following   something   written   or 

8rinted;  to  reproduce  fn  sound;  as.  to  read 
tie  letters  of  an  alphabet;  to  read  figures; 
to  re€ui  the  notes  of  music,  or  to  read  music. 
3.  To  be  able  to  discern  the  thoughts  or 
feelings  of ;  to  see  through ;  to  understand 
from  superficial  indications. 

Who  Is't  can  read  a  wouant  SkaJt. 

She  scarcely  finds  it  necessary  to  look  at  Twemlow 
«^iile  be  speaks,  so  easily  does  she  read  him. 

Didtens. 

You  may  search  my  countenance,  but  you  cannot 
read  it.  Charlotte  Brant/. 

i.  To  learn  or  discover  by  observation;  to 
discover  by  characters,  marks,  or  features. 

An  armed  corse  did  lie. 
In  whose  dead  face  he  roM/ great  magnanimity. 

S/tHstr. 
Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  nnu^  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 

SMaJk. 
5.  To  study  by  reading;  as,  to  read  law.— 
To  read  up,  to  make  a  special  study  ot— 
d  To  explahi;  to  interpret 

I  can  read  my  uncle's  riddle.       Sir  $V.  Scott. 

Je^  my  little  fable : 

He  that  runs  may  read.  TeMnyson, 

7.t  TO  declare;  to  tell;  to  rehearse.  Spen- 
der.—%.\  To  suppose;  to  guess;  to  imagine; 
to  fancy.    8pen»er.—%.\  To  advise;  to  rede. 

My  ladye  reads  you  swith  return.  Sir  JK  Scott. 

—To  read  ot%»*9  te^fin.  In  the  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land, to  read  the  nUrty-nine  Articles  of  reli- 
gion, and  repeat  the  Declaration  of  Assent 
Dreaoribed  by  law,  which  is  required  of  every 
incumbent  on  the  first  Sunday  on  which  he 
offlolates  in  the  church  of  his  benefice. 

On  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Arabia  was  to  rtfd 
MmMfftM  at  his  new  church.  TroUofe. 

—To  read  mutie,  to  be  acquainted  with  mn- 
deal  notation  so  aa  to  be  able  to  sing  or 
play  at  sight 

Kead  (rM),  v.i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
reading. 

So  they  r»ad  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  dis- 
tinctly, and  gave  the  sense.  Neh.  viiL  8. 

2.  To  be  studious;  to  practise  much  read- 
ing; to  study  for  a  speculc  object,  as  foruni- 
versi^  honours,  a  fellowship,  the  bar,  &c. 
8.  To  learn  or  tnd  out  particulars  by  read- 
ins. 

r  have  read  of  an  eastern  king  who  put  a  Judge  to 
death  for  an  iniquitous  sentence.  Sm/^/i. 

4  To  be  textually  so  and  so;  to  stand  writ- 
ten or  printed;  as,  the  passage  retuU  thus 
In  the  early  manuscripts.— 6.  to  have  a  cer- 
tain effect  when  read. 

Vows,  love,  promises,  confidences,  gratitisde,  how 
qneerly  they  nod  after  a  while.  ThacJt^r^y. 

6.t  To  tell ;  to  declare.  Spenmr.—To  read 
between  the  line*,  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
the  real  motive  or  meaning  of  a  writing  or 
work,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  openly 
professed  or  patent;  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  real  truth  contained  in  a  writing  which 
Is  partiy  true  and  partly  fabulous. 

He  feels  hfanself  therefore  obliged  to  treat  tiie 
book  with  distrust,  and  in  reading  the  narrative  to 
read  between  the  tines,  and  see  there  the  purpose  of 
the  writer,  as  other  critics  have  been  obliged  to  do. 

Scotsman  nrws^per. 

Bead  (redX  a.  Instructed  or  knowing  by 
reading:  luirdly  used  except  with  the  adverb 
voeU;  as,  wU  read  In  history;  well  read  in 


the  claasics.  'A  poet  .  .  .  vfell  read  in 
Longinus.'  Addiwn. 

BciM(rddX  n.  Beading;  perusal  'My  first 
read  ot  the  newspaper.     Thaekeray. 

It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Par- 
nell,  after  the  fiftieth  read,  is  as  fresh  as  at  the  first. 

Hume. 
Beadt  (rfidX  n.    [A.  Sax.  reed,  counsel    See 
the  verb.]    Saying;  advice;  counsel;  rede. 
Who  dares  dissent  from  this  my  read     Sfenser. 

BeadabUlty  (red-a-bin-ti),  n.  Beadable- 
ness.  'The  readability  of  a  stoiy.'  Trol- 
lope. 

BeadaUe  (r€d'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
read;  legible;  fit  or  suitable  to  be  read; 
worth  reading. 

Beadableness  (rdd'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  readable. 

Beadamy  (rdd'a-bliX  adv.  In  a  readable 
manner:  legiblv. 

Be-addreS8  (rd-ad-dretO.  v.t.  To  address 
or  direct  again.  *  He  re-addreteed  liimself 
to  her.'    Boyle. 

Be-adeptt  (r6-a-dept0.v.(.  rL.  re,  again,  and 
adipiscor,  adeptut,  to  obtain.]  To  regain ; 
to  recover. 

Be-adei>tlont(rd-a-dep'shon),n.  [See  above.] 
A  regaining;  recovery  of  something  lost 
Bacon. 

Beader  (rfid'drX  n.  l.  One  who  reads ;  any 
person  who  pronounces  written  or  printed 
words ;  one  who  peruses  or  studies  what  Is 
written ;  specifically,  one  whose  office  it  is 
to  read  prayers,  lessons,  lectufes.  and  the 
like  to  others;  as,  (a)  in  R  Cath.  Ch.  one  of 
the  five  Inferior  orders  of  the  priesthood; 
Q>)  In  Enp.  Church,  a  deacon  appointed  to 
perform  divine  service  in  churches  and  cha- 
pels, of  which  no  one  has  the  cure.  There 
are  also  readers  (priests)  attached  to  various 
eleemosvnarv  ana  other  fonndationa  (e)  In 
University  of  Oxford,  one  who  reads  lectures 
on  scientific  subjects,  (d)  In  Inns  of  Court, 
a  lecturer  in  law;  also,  the  chaplain  of  the 
temple.— 2.  In  typograjAy,  a  corrector  of 
the  press;  aa,  a  imnWs  reader.— S.  By  way 
of  <ustinction,  one  that  reads  much;  one 
studious  in  books. — 4.  A  reading-book  for 
schools;  a  book  containing  exercises  for 
reading. 

Beaderslilp  (rdd'dr-shipX  n.  The  oflice  of 
a  reader. 

Beadily  (redl-liX  adv.    In  a  ready  manner; 

(a)  qmckhr;  promptly;  easily;  as,  I  readily 
perceive  the  alstinction  you  make.  (Jb)  Cheer- 
fully; without  delayer  objection;  without 
reluctance. 

I  readily  gtant  that  one  tnith  cannot  contradict 
another.  Locke. 

Beadiness  (red'i-nesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  readv;  as,  (a)  a  state  of  due  pre- 
paration for  what  Is  to  oe  done. 

I  am  Joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and  am  the 
man.  I  tmnk,  that  shall  set  them  in  present  action. 

Shak. 

(b)  Quickness;  facility;  aptitude;  as,  readi- 

iMst  of  speech;  readineee  of  thought;  readi- 

nen  of  mind  in  suggesting  an  answer. 

I  thought,  by  your  readituss  in  the  office,  you  had 
continued  in  it  some  time.  Shak. 

{e)  Cheerfulness;  willingness;  alacrity;  free- 
dom from  reluctance;  as.  to  grant  a  request 
or  assistance  with  readineee. 

They  received  the  word  with  all  fWiMteMM  of  mind. 

Acts  xviL  It. 

Stn.  Quickness,  expedition,  promptitude, 
aptness,  knack,  skill,  expertnesa,  prompt- 
ness. facHltv,  aptitude,  dexteritv,  ease,  cheer- 
fulness, wHlbigness.  alacrity,  alertness,  pre- 
paration. 

Kftading  (rdd'ingX  n.  l.  The  act  of  one  who 
reads;  perusal— 2.  Study  of  books;  as,  a  man 
of  extensive  reading.— Z.  A  lecture  or  pre- 
lection; a  public  recital. 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law. 

Hooker. 

4.  The  particular  way  in  which  a  word  or 
passage  is  written  or  printed  considered 
with  reference  to  Its  textual  correctness;  a 
particular  version  of  a  passage;  a  lection. 

There  are  in  this  manuscript  some  readings  differ- 
ent from  the  common  copies.  IVatertattd. 

6.  Judgment,  opinion,  or  appreciation  found- 
ed on  or  formed  from  study,  reading,  or  ob- 
servation; hence,  reproduction  in  accord- 
ance with  one's  Interpretatiim  of  an  author's 
intention;  delineation;  representation;  ren- 
dering. 

You  charm  me.  Mortimer,  with  your  reading  of  my 
weaknesses.  By  the  l»y  that  very  word  Meadinx',  m 
its  cridcal  use.  always  charms  me.  An  actress's 
reading  of  a  chaiubermaid.  a  dancer's  reading  of  a 
hornpipe,  a  sin(;er's  readutg  of  a  sonf .  a  marine* 
painter's  reading  of  the  sea,  the  kcttle-drura's  rtiid- 
ing  of  an  instnimental  passage,  are  phases  ever 
youthful  and  detit^htfoL  Pukeni. 


e.  In  legiriation,  the  formal  recital  of  a  bffl 
by  the  proper  officer,  before  tiie  Home  which 
is  to  consider  it;  a^,  the  bill  p«md  tihs 
second  reading. 

Beading  (rdd'higX  a.  Addicted  to  raadii«; 
as,  a  readiang  community.— A  readiMig  man, 
in  universities,  a  hard  student,  or  one  who 
is  entirely  devoted  to  his  coUei^bUe  atodiea 

Beadliig4>6ok  (redlng-bnkX  ».  A  book 
containing  selections  to  be  used  aa  exercises 
in  reading. 

Beadlll«-l»oy(tMang-boiXn.  InprtnUHQ, 
a  boy  employed  to  read  copy  to  a  prool- 
reader;  a  reader^  assistant. 

Beadillff-deak(r6d'ing^ieakXis.  Adeskat 
which  reading  Is  performed;  a  deak  for  Bop- 
porting  «  book,  so  that  the  handa  <d  the 
reader  are  not  engaged  or  fatigued  1^  hold- 
ing it 

Beading-glass  (red'ing-glasX  «.  A  laige 
magnifying  lens,  set  in  a  frame  fnmiilwl 
with  a  handle,  used  to  assist  in  reading. 
4c 

Beadlng-rooim  (rfidlng-rttmX  n.  A  room  or 
apartment  appropriated  to  reading;  a  room 
furnished  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  Ae^ 
to  which  persons  resort  for  reading. 

Beading-Stand  (redlns-standX  n.  A  kind 
of  stand  or  deak  at  which  reading  is  per- 
formed. 

BeadJonm  (r6-ad-J6m'X  v.t  To  a4|oon 
again  or  anew. 

BeacUoumment  (r$-ad-J«m'mentX  "^  A 
succeeding  adjournment ;  adjonxnment  a- 
new. 

Beadjnst  (rd-ad-Just\  v.f.  To  settle  again; 
to  put  in  order  agaiq  what  had  been  dJs- 


td/HSlai\l^ 
fi€idtttg. 


composed. 

The  beau  sheathed  his  hanger,  and 
hair. 

BeadSustment  (rfi-ad-jusfmentl  «•  The 
act  of  readjusting;  the  state  of  being  re- 
adjusted. 

RftadmlBStfm  (r6-ad-mi'shonX  n^  Hm  ad 
of  admitting  again ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
admitted ;  as,  the  readtniuian  of  a  stodeai 
into  a  semlmuy. 

In  an  exhausted  receiver,  animals  that  seem  as  they 
were  dead,  revive  upon  the  rtadmissioH  of  fresh  its. 

Ar^nthmit 

Beadndt  (rd-ad-mit^^  v.t  To  admit  agab. 

Whose  ear  b  ever  open,  and  hb  eye 
Gracious  to  remdtmtt  the  sappHant.      JftAfw. 

Beadndttanoe  (r6-ad-mif  ansX  n.  Allow- 
ance to  enter  agun :  readmission.  '  Humbly 
petitioning  readmutance  into  hla  coUefa.' 
T.  Warton. 

Beadopt  (rd-a-doptO^  v.t.  To  adopt  again. 
Young. 

Beadom  (r§-a-dom9>  v.t  To  adorn  anew; 
to  decorate  a  second  time.  '  With  scariit 
honours  readorn  the  tide.'  Sir  E.  Bladt- 
more. 

Beadvance  (rd-ad-vans'X  v.i  To  advsnee 
again  or  afrMh. 

Which  if  they  miss,  they  yet  sfaoold  rMAoiM* 
To  former  height.  S.  Jons^ 

Beadrertency  (r6-ad-vtof en-si  X  n>  ^^ 
act  of  reviewing  or  again  adverting  !& 
[Rare.] 

Memory  ...  he  does  not  make  to  be  a  racavaiy 
of  ideas  that  were  lost,  bat  a  remdtsteriesuyvt  reap^ 
cation  of  mind  to  ideas  that  were  actually  thers^ 
though  not  attended  to.  Nerris. 

Beady  (red'iX  a.  [O.S.  redi,  rtadi,  A.  Ssx. 
roeds,  ready;  Dan.  rede,  8w.  redo.  leaL 
reithr,  Q.  (beyreit  From  the  root  of  ride. 
.^rray  is  from  this  ston  through  the  Freock.] 
L  Prepared  at  the  momoit;  fitted  or  to- 
nlshed  with  what  is  nscesssay;  disposed  is 
a  manner  suited  to  the  purpose;  fit  for  fcn* 
mediate  use;  causing  no  delay  from  want  «■ 
preparation;  as,  the  troops  were  now  nedv 
to  march.  '  Be  rrady  for  your  death.' Stei 

My  oxen  and  my  fitlingi  are  killed,  and  al  tti^ 
are  readjr.  Mat  sxiL  4 

2.  Quick  to  receive  or  comprehend;  notslov* 
backward,  dull,  or  hesitating ;  as,  a  rtMy 
apprehension.  *ReadM  In  gU>ea,  qoick-ia* 
swered.*  Shak.  *  A  lively  genina  aiad  ^retit 
memory.'  Watte.  *  Ready  in  devising  es' 
pedlents.'  Maoaulay.S.  Quick  in  uakon 
or  execution;  prompt;  nimble;  dextvona 
My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  r«a<y  writer.    Tk^-*- 

4.  Prepared  in  mind  or  disposition;  not 
backward  or  reluctant;  willing;  inclined. 


The  spirit  truly  is  rvwO',  but  tlM  flesh  is  u  _^   . 

UMskMif.^ 
SInfring  of  men  that  fa  battle  array. 
Heady  \n  heart  and  rea^y  in  hancL 
Marcn  with  banner  and  miglc  and  §§» 
To  the  death,  for  their  native  land.     TimV^ 

5.  Occasioning  no  delay ;  offering  UmV  *^ 


rkte,  tti,  fat.  faU;       m%,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mi>ve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Be.  abmie;     J,  Se.  f«y- 


0.  Od  (lis  point  of :  about  (o :  on  tha  era  or 
blink;  noCdlitut 

JDT  ^ >iii  (Do^^iEikiBliur  ■  ■  ■  ciftA'OUiriiKitbcr.' 
-^lUadif  jn^ruy.  mouiA  ot  Lnunedlate  pay- 
niAnE;  c«th-  Fire  nurkB  rtady  mon^.' 
Stutk.  H>iuia~(A<  rradv,  naOj  monif. 
[CoUoq,] 

—To  mote  rtadi/,  to  mik*  pnpumtloa;  to 
get  Ihlngi  In  rudlnau. 

Bth.  Fnpind.  quick,  pnnnpt.  nnhailUt- 
lUB,  dnteroui.  tpt,  (kiUul,  huulj,  upert. 
fKi;UQ,  euy,  oppononfl,  dkpoaed,  irUiJog, 
tKa.cheertoL 
BwutylredUndF.  In>iUteoIprap*ratlim, 

Beady  (ml'ix  <■-''  ^  dlipotc  in  ordar:  to 
pnpara;  to  mike  rakdr.  'Htftin  naaied 
til  UioH  coatly  Uiiiun.     Btutaoad. 

BfBdy-inad*  (ndTmld).  a.  1.  Made  m 
pRpind  beloTcluuid:  inipt  ou  hud  to ui- 
•wcr  denumdi:  kept  In  itock  nadj  for  on 
or  uia ;  *i.  nnlii-iiiail*  clotbet  or  iboca.— 

1.  FcrUilalnE  (a  utlclei  prapuvd  belon- 
kuidj  M,  1»  rHHftr-nuuIi  daputmentot  • 
tailori  or  iliogRukcr^  bnilDNi. 

BM4r4)>e)Ugr(Tad'l-iiuui-i).a.  Faldorpir- 
able  at  the  ume  ot  ulo  or  deUrar;!  con- 
dnelad  oa  the  principla  at  loodi  balnc  paid 
m  lalem  deUTcrr;  u.aruitii'Tnoncirtnut- 
aetloD:  a  r«atfir-m«Bnt  buliwa  or  i]ntenL 

BMdy-I»(ft<m«r<Ted-l-rak^-<rhn.  A  book 
at  tabolatad  calcnlatfoni,  dnnc  tha  ralae 
ot  any  niiml?er  of  thinn  ntnn  a  f  nrthinff 
aacb  opnnU,  ■*  alM  Ux  Intarwt  ot  ujr 
ram  of  moatj  fOr  loj  period  from  a  dajr 
npvud,  and  the  like ;  a  book  of  tiblN  (a 
facilitate  calenlaUoDi. 

nrtJMTBHaadMitatnniN^  C-^><i. 

>Mdr:win«a  (rfdi->ifr«i],  ».   H»Tbw 

(rA4t-MfmO-  «(•   To  aOnii 


lO- «(•   Toannnualn, 
.f-t«iTn'«u),  «.    1  .» 


jtrnMDM  after  rachroTDcatJoD.'    ^irlffe, 
BMtinnWt  (r**f-IOr'eBt),  r.(.     To  conTei 


thing  that  nodaceanNictlan;  ■poclflcal^iti 
ohML  ■  mManee  amplared  to  detect  th« 
pwanoa  of  other  bodle*.  In  chemical  an- 
(Ijrali,  the  oompoiWBt  parte  of  bodle*  may 
be  aacertalaed  In  qnauuty  ai  well  ai  In  qua- 
lity i>y  the  operatuu  of  the  laboratoTT.  or 
their  qoall^  alone  m^  be  detected  by  the 
oparaUoni  ot  reagent*.  Tbni.  the  Infiuion 
a  Ball*  1*  ■  reagent  which  deteota  Iron  by  ■ 
dan  pnrple  pncipltate;  the  pruialata  of 
potaih  la  a  reegeni  which  eihiblla  a  bine 

BMIKrantlan  (t«4g'g^Tk"ihon),  n.  In 
Jinn.  OMkMda.  lam.  the  latt  monitory. 

C'  IWied  after  time  ailmonltlDni  lod  be- 
tbe  laet  axoommonlcatlon. 
Smcim  (rft«-are^  v.i    To  agree  again;  to 
become  reconoUed. 

Baun*  (i««-gT«^,  *.(.  To  cania  to  agree 
agtlh:  to  reooDoUe.    (Bare.] 

Jknd  Mn  T«  Ke  IbU jrtDTtoui  bolltbir 

Kaakl(t«k),iL  An  aqnatlc  plant  which  It 
!•  now  ImpiHitble  to  Identify;  nuh  and  aea- 
weed  haie  been  luggeated.    DrtmL 

BMkl(r<k).ti.  A^nk;  amnk;  atrlck. 
'To  play  >™ki.'  (Mrraie.  'That  playucb 
rHti.'    SeaH.  *  Ft. 

tmX{rVH\a.  rOFr.r«ilOIod.Fr.rM).or 
directly  from  L.L.  nolii,  trora  t.  m.  a 
thlnfr.]  1.  Actually  being  or  exlatlng;  not 
Betltlaaa  or  imaglnat?;  aa.  a  deecripUon  of 


b.  In  Idle,  pertaining  to  tfalnga  llxed,  per- 
manent, ar  Lmmorable.  ae  to  landa  and 
.  rent  eatate.  oppoled  to  per- 
abU  property;  chattel!  real. 


mi  real  property;  i 
,e  ipeclAc  racoTciy 
id  hercditameDt*.  ~j 


tha  right  ia  conititu'ted,  and  thai  dliti 
gulahed  from  a  fwrronaJ  burden,  which 
unpoaed  merely  ou  the  racelrer  91  the  rlgl 
— AtoJ  eenjnaiKlnL  an  agreement  made  t 
twean  the  owner  of  laoda  and  the  paraon 


„.„ ./.ttitauch 

landa  ihall  be  dlachaigad  (ram  payment  ol 
tithes  in  oottieqaenee  ol  otherltBd  orreoom- 
Huegln    -   ■' 

mronTtoiT— Aal  tSiia.  landed  loopeny, 
including  all  eetatee  and  Intecvat  In  landa 
which  an  held  for  life  or  for  tome  greater 
eatate,  and  whether  anch  landa  be  ot  free- 
bold  or  copyhold  tonnn.-'Aial  Ime,  lawa 
whlob  dIrNtly  and  indirectly  renlat*  pro- 
pertir,  and  (h*  rlghlt  of  prcmer&,  witliont 
IntemeddUnawtthor  "t""B<"r  ho  *t*teo< 
the  penoQ.— KaoJ  grtmiut,  the  allend  ac- 
tual pmeno*  ot  the  body  and  blood  of 
Ctirlit  In  the  encharM,  or  the  ooDTeralon  ol 
the  aulutance  of  the  bread  and  wina  Into 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Cbrlal— Aaol 
vrovtrty.  Same  aa .Aeol  uidte. — RealrigM, 

i_  r.         .....     -.. "act,  or 

which 


onnead  to  ideaiitm.  the  doctrine  I 

fa  an  bnmedlate  or  lutnltlTe  oogolllon  ot 
external  objeotk  while  according  to  Mcal- 
1am  all  wa  are  eonadoui  ot  la  oar  Ideat 
Aoeordtnt  to  teallan  external  obJecU  exlit 
Indapondentlj  of  oni'  eenaatlona  or  conoep- 
Uom;  aeooiduig  to  tdeaUam  they  hare  no 
aiuh  independent  eilatence.  nie  Scotch 
Mhool  of  phlloaophy,  tha  conunou  aenae 
■ohool  a*  It  ha)  been  called,  ha*  bean  moat 
conalstent  In  ""'"t-'"'"g  the  doetrlne  of 
realiam.  Bee  Idbalism.— C  In  aaJMufic 
fMlot-  the  doctrine  which  maintain!  that 
gauoi  and  apedet  adat  Independentlrof  our 
conception*  and  exprHaiom.  and  that  there 

I1  aomething  corresponding  to  ■ — *■ 

tlon  or  expreaaion  which '-  "" 
thoaghta  when  we 
KlALIBT,  1— S  In  t 
•entaUon  of  natore 
See  EiauiT,  S. 
BaaUgt  {r«-al-lat],  n.  1.  In  nuCop*.  one  w1 
hold!  the  doetrine  of  realiam  aa  oppoaed 
Be*  RUUBM.  Inaaus 


theob)ecte 


ithe  object  olonr 

.    >y  the  term.    See 

u  jini  artt,  the  iwpn- 

la  it  actually  appear*. 


Ea^Ue  akOoa.  one  who 
■.andnotword^are 


of  dlalectlca:  opposed  tonvrniniiliK.  Pndar 

bended  the  Scotlita  end  ThoiolsU,  andall 
other  lecta  of  tchoolmen.eicept  the  loUower* 
of  Occam  and  Abelard.  who  were  mmlnallatL 
Tbe  l«mi  bu  been  alto  oaed  to  dblingulib  the 
orthodox  Trtnltaiiani  from  the  Soctnlan!  and 
BabeUlana.  — S.  In  tbe  fitu  arU  and  Iilera- 
(urs,  one  who  endeaioor*  to  reproduce  na- 
ture or  describe*  real  life  joit  ai  It  appean 
tohbn:  opposed  to  an  idnilul.who  Ideallic*. 
refines,  and  endearoora  to  elevate  nature 
to  a  type  of  bla  own  conception. 


(r»«l-lit'lk),  a.  Fertalntns  to  or 
wiafavHjiiatlc  of  the  realists ;  relating  to 
realiam ;  aa,  the  rtcMtie  icbool*  of  phlloso- 
phy  or  peintlng. 

SMdltv  (rfr-iri-tl),  n.  [Tt.  rtoMM.  Bee 
KlAL.]  L  The  atate  or  quality  ol  being 
real:  actual  being  or  existence  of  anythhig: 
tmth;  fao^  In  dliUnctlon  from  mare  appaar- 


3.  That  which  ia  Teal  aa  opposed  to  that 
which  li  in--'—-' 

matter  of  si 
abowa'    Jfiuon. 

1.  In   mluilattie   jAOo:  that   which  may 
exist  of  Itself,  or  which  bai  a  hilt  anil  ab- 
onildaied 

[Comp.  ReaUJj^  l>eT'Dtlon: 

It     'Our  raalihi  (o  the  em- 

F^Mer.—RtaiUy  of  bus,  a  legal 

— ' -iperty  uhI 

r,  actuality. 
Capable  ol 


toral 


.bla  (r«'*l-ii-B-b] 

BM^tlO&<r»-aI-[i-l'^on],n.  LTtieaot 
ol  tealliing  or  making  real,  or  state  of  being 
reallied.— I.  Tbe  act  ot  oonreitlng  monaj 

into  land S.  The  actotoourertlng  property, 

ai  railway  atocks.  Into  money. —4.  The  act  of 
bellerlng  or  conaldering  aa  reaL— 6.  Tha  aat 
ol  bringing  into  being  or  act 

Baaim  (■«'al-liX  e.t  preL  A  pp.  noliinf; 
ppr.  tealttba.  {Fr.  rAiIiser,  from  t-l. 
faoUi.  from  L.  rat,  a  thlnir.]  I.  To  bring 
Into  being  or  act;  aa,  to  rtatizt  a  acheme  or 


1.  To  coatert  Into  real  eetate;  to  make  i 
property  of.— 8.  To  Impreu  on  tha  mini] 
a  tvaJity;  to  believe,  conalder,  or  treal 
real;  to  leel  Tlrldly  or  tlningly:  to  b> 

'  Ualiw  words  without  fully  nalinnp  tl 
meanuiga.'    H-  ^fencer. 


i.  To  bring  Into  actual  etlstetice  and  po*- 

Bcqnln  aa  the  result  of  labour  or  paina; 
1 1_ .   ..   1 ,(;„  profit  from  trade 


T>4  dltrnlT  q'  knl^hlhood  wu  nr^  bcvaiii)  the 

G.  To  render  Bied  property  available ;  to 
oouvert  Into  money:  aa,  to  rtalixe  one'a 
stock  in  a  railway;  to  Kolisa  securitlea  and 
tha  like. 
Be»me(re'al-li).B.i    To  tnni  any  kind  of 

troHTty  into  money ;  aa,  before  the  shares 
ill  be  TtaUred. 
BmOImT  Cr«'a)-t>-«r),  n.     One  who  reaUna. 

(Mtridgt. 
ir»llltll«^(r«'Bl.It-lng-ll).  ode.    So  as  to 


oh,  akaln;      Ch,  Sc  hicA;      g,ipoi      l.job;      h,  Pr.  ton;      ug,  all 


_.  , , To  allege  BgHn. 

Ma£u^  <r&«l-ll'anB),  n.    A  renewed  al- 
BMlUob,!  ode.    BoyaSy.  Chauetr. 
w,  vlg;    wh,  nAlg;    ih,  ainre.— See  Kbi. 
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BBABLY 


RMdUe^t  v.t  [Re  and  aUy.]  To  get  In  order; 
to  oompoM  or  form  anew.    Spenser. 

BetUy  (rd'al-UV  adv.  1.  In  a  real  manner; 
with  or  in  reality;  in  fact,  and  not  in  ap- 
pearance only;  In  tmth;  actually. 

The  imdentandinf  represents  to  the  will  thbif^ 
fwei^  evil,  under  the  notioD  of  good.  SMith. 

These  orators  htfUine  the  people,  whoee  anger  is 
rtmify  a  short  fit  of  madness.  Swt/i. 

2.  Indeed;  to  tell  the  tmth:  often  used  fami- 
liarly aa  a  ^ht  corroboration  of  an  opinion 
or  declaration. 

Why,  rmlly,  dxtx*five  is  somewhat  okL     Youn^. 

Realm  (relmX  ^  [O.Vv.  realme  (Mod.  Fr. 
royaum0),from  hypothetical  L.L.  regalimen, 
from  L.  regalii,  from  rex,  regit,  a  smg.  See 
Rboal.]  a  royal  juriadiction  or  extent  of 
gOTemment;  a  kingdom;  aldng^sdominiona; 
ai»  the  realm  of  Sogland.  'The  reahn  of 
France.'  Shak.  *^nld  set  whole  fwUnw 
on  fire.*   Shak. 

And  after  these  King  Arthur  for  a  space 
Drew  all  their  petty  princedoms  under  him. 
Their  king  and  head,  and  made  a  rtaim,  and 
reigned.  Tennyson. 

Hence,  generally,  province;  department; 
region;  iphere:  domain.    'The  realms  of 
light  and  aong.     Tennyson. 
Baalmlees  (relmlet),  a.    Destitute  or  de- 
prived of  a  realm. 

His  old  right  hand  lay  nenreless,  listless,  dead. 
Unsoeptred.  and  his  rtmlmttss  eyes  were  dosed. 

Keats. 

BaalneM  (rfi'al-nesX  9k  Thd  quality  of  being 
real;  reality* 

Batlteet  ^al-te),  n.    Boyalty.    Chaueer. 

RMtty  Wal-U),  n.  [A  contr.  of  rvaU<v.] 
1. 1  BMlity.  —2.  in  <at0,  (a)  immobility,  or  the 
fixed,  permanent  nature  of  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty iwmed  real.    (6)  Beal  property.    See 

PlBSONALTT. 

Batl^t  (re'al-tiX  n.  [O.Fr.  riaXU,  from  L. 
regaXxtas,  from  regality  regal    See  Eeqal.] 

1.  Boyal^.— 2.  Loyalty;  faithfulness,  in  the 

Ita^an  sense  of  realtd. 

O  hearen  i  that  such  resemblance  of  the  highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  rea/(v 
Remain  not.  Aiilton. 

Beam  (rfimX  n.  [O.  Fr.  raime.  It  riama,  Sp. 
retma,  a  ream  of  paper,  from  Ar.  rizmat,  a 
bale,  a  packet,  especially  a  ream  of  paper, 
from  rozoma,  to  pack  together.  Paper  from 
cotton  preceded  paper  from  rags,  and  the 
Moors  had  manv  renowned  manufactories 
of  it  in  Spain.  This  accounts  for  the  Arabic 
origin  of  the  word.]  A  bundle  or  package 
of  paper,  consisting  generally  of  20  <^res  of 
24  sheets  each;  the  prinier's  ream  contains 
21^  quires,  or  610  sheets. 

Beam  (r&nX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ream,  Q.  rahm, 
cream]  Cream;  the  cream-like  froth  on 
ale.    [Scotch.] 

Beam  (rdmX  v.i.  To  cream ;  to  mantle ;  to 
foam;  to  froth.  '  Beaming  swats  (ale)  that 
drank  divinely.*    Bums.    [Scotch.] 

Ream(rdmX  v.t  [k.  Sax.  rfmen,  to  increase, 
to  enlarge,  from  rUm,  space,  room.]  1.  To 
bevel  oul.  as  a  hole  in  metal;  to  enlarge,  as 
the  bore  of  a  cannon,  by  means  of  a  special 
tool— 2.  Naut  to  open  for  caulking. 

Beame,t  n.    Bealm. 

Rftamur  (r§m'«rX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
reams;  specifically,  an  instrument  for  en- 
lai^B^ng  a  hole,  as  the  bore  of  a  cannon. 

Reanimate  (rS-an'i-m&tX  v.t.  l.  To  revive; 
to  resuscitate;  to  restore  to  life,  as  a  per- 
son dead  or  apparently  dead;  as,  to  reani- 
mate a  drowned  person. 

We  are  our  reanimated  ancestors,  and  antedate 
their  resurrection.  GianviUe. 

2.  To  revive  when  dull  or  languid;  to  invig- 
orate; to  infuse  new  life  or  courage  into;  as. 
to  reanimaU  disheartened  troops:  to  reaiU- 
mate  drowsy  senses  or  languid  spirits. 

Reaalmatlon  (  rfi-an'i-mirshon  X  n<  The 
act  or  operation  of  reanimating  or  reviving 
from  apparent  death ;  the  act  or  operation 
of  giving  fresh  spirits,  courage,  or  vigour; 
the  state  of  being  reanimated. 

Having  opened  his  father's  casque,  he  was  re* 
Joiced  to  see  him  give  symptoms  of  reanimation. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Reaniiez(rd-an-neksO,9.e.  To  annex  again; 
to  reunite;  to  annex  what  has  been  sepa- 
rated. 

King  Charies  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an  am* 
bition  to  repurchase  and  rtannex  that  duchy. 

Bacon. 

RtmnnffiTatifm  (T«-an'nek-s&''shonX  n.  The 
act  of  annexing  again. 

Beaaolxit  (r6-a-noint'X  «•<-  To  anoint 
again  or  anew. 

And  Edward  .  .  . 

Proud  in  his  sfXMls.  to  London  doth  repair, 

Aud  reanointed,  mounts  th'  imperial  cnair. 

Drayton. 


Beail8Wer(rd-an's6r).9.^  To  answer  again; 
to  correspond  to;  to  be  equivalent  to;  to 
repay;  to  compensata    Shak. 

Rmp  (rdp),  «.t  [A.  Sax.  ripan,  to  reap; 
closely  allied  to  Ooth.  raxnj^n,  to  pluck,  as 
also  to  Di  rapen,  to  glean,  to  gather;  L.G. 
repen,  to  pluck.  Bipe  is  no  doubt  from  the 
same  stem.]  1.  To  cut  with  a  sickle,  scythe, 
or  reaping-machine,  as  a  grain  crop ;  to  cut 
down  and  gather;  to  gather  when  ripe  or 
ready;  as,  to  reap  wheat  or  rye. 

When  TOO  reap  the  harvest  oiycnt  land,  diou  shalt 
not  wholly  rva/ the  comers  of  ny  field.  Lev.  six.  9. 

2.  To  cut  down  the  crop  on ;  to  clear  of  a 
crop,  especially  of  a  grain  crop;  as.  to  reap 
a  field;  hence,  to  shave.  'His  chin  new 
reaped.'  Shak.'-S.  To  obtain;  to  receive  as 
a  reward,  or  as  the  fruit  of  labour  or  of 
works:  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  as,  to  reap  a 
benefit  from  exertions.  'Shalt  reap  the  gain.' 
Shak. 

He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  rea/ 
corruption;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of 
the  Spirit  reap  life  everiasting.  GaL  vL  & 

Beap  (rSpX  v.i  l.  To  perform  the  act  or 
operation  of  reaping. 

Only  reapers,  reaping  eariv 

In  among  the  bearded  barley 

Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheeriy.    Tennyson. 

2.  To  receive  the  fruit  of  labour  or  works. 
They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  Joy.  Ps.  cxxvL  5. 

Beaper  (rfip'drX  n.  1.  One  who  reaps;  one 
who  cuts  grain  with  a  sickle,  scythe,  or  other 
implement  or  machine:  hence,  one  who  ga- 
thers in  the  fruits  of  his  labours  or  worin. 

In  the  vast  Add  of  criticism  on  which  we  are  enter, 
ing.  innumerable  reapers  have  already  put  their 
sickles.  Maainiay. 

2.  A  madiine  for  cutting  grain ;  a  reaping- 
machine. 

Beapl]ig-liook(rfo'ing-httk},n.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  reaping;  a  sickle  (which  see). 

The  reapers  In  ^lestine  and  Syria  still  make  use 
of  the  roapinf-hook  in  cutting  down  their  crops :  and 
'fill  their  hand'  with  the  com,  and  those  who  bind 
up  the  sheaves,  their  *  bosom.'  Ps.  cxxix.  7:  Ruth  ii.  5. 

Dr.  Kitto. 

Beai^Bg-maohlne  Q^ing-mB-shto').  n.  A 
machine  for  cutting  down  standing  com,  Ac 
The  usual  construction  now  consists  of  a 
drawing -wheel  fixed  to  one  side  of  the 
frame,  to  which  is  attached  a  spur-wheel 
gearing  into  a  series  of  small  toothed  wheels 
which  increase  the  slow  speed  of  the  peri- 
phery of  the  main  wheel  to  the  fast  motion 
necessary  for  driving  the  cutting  knives. 
These  knives  generallv  consist  of  triangular 
pieces  of  steel  riveted  to  an  iron  bar,  and 
are  sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  tooth- 
edged.  The  knife-bar  is  attached  to  a  crank 
by  a  connecting-rod,  and  this  crank,  which 
makes  about  700  revolutions  per  minute, 
receives  its  accelerated  motion  through  a 
train  of  wheels  in  direct  communication 
with  the  larse  driving-wheel,  whidi  moves 
as  the  machine  is  drawn  over  the  field  by 
horse -power.  The  knife-bar  moves  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  guides  fixed  at  tiie 
back  of  a  number  of  pointed  fingers,  which 
enter  the  standing  grain  and  guide  the 
straw  to  the  edges  of  the  knives.  A  plat- 
form is  fixed  behind  the  cutter  bar>  which 
receives  the  com  as  it  falls  from  the  knives. 
In  most  cases  a  revolving  rake  with  four  in- 
clined arms  is  attached  to  such  machines, 
and  set  in  motion  by  the  driving-wheel 
Two  of  the  arms  brins  the  com  well  on  to 
the  knife,  and  the  others  deliver  the  com 
cut  at  the  back  of  the  machine.  Many  of 
the  recent  machines  are  also  fitted  with  a 
binding  apparatus.  An  endless  apron  re- 
ceives the  srain  as  it  is  cut,  and  deposits  it 
in  a  trough  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ma- 
chine. By  an  ingenious  mechanicaJ  arrange- 
ment the  loose  straw  is  caught  and  com- 
pressed by  two  iron  arms;  wire  from  a  reel 
u  passed  round  the  sheaf,  fastened  by  twist- 
ing, cut  away,  and  the  bound  sheaf  is  tossed 
out  of  the  trough  by  one  of  the  arms  by 
which  it  was  compressed.  Other  apparatus 
are  constracted  so  as  to  bind  with  cord, 
straw  rope,  Ac. 

Beapparel  (rS-ap-par'elX  «■<.  To  clothe 
again. 

Then  (at  the  resurrection)  we  shall  all  be  invested, 
reappareiUd,  in  our  own  bodies.  Donne. 

Beappear(rd-ap-pdr^v.i  To  appear  again 
or  anew. 

To  mate  and  to  material  thinn 

New  life  revolrini;  summer  brings ; 

The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears. 

And  tn  her  glory  rw^^)^«w«.     Sw  tT.  Scott 


BeaptfUcatton  (r6-ap'pli-k&''sboaX  m.  Tbe 
act  of  applying  again;  the  state  of  betn^  re- 
applied.   Iforris. 

Saapply  (rd-ap-plI'X  v<-  or  i.  To  a^tplr 
agaUL 

Beanpoint  ( r^p-poinf ),  v.  t.  To  appoint 
again. 

Beappodntment  {r8-ap-poinfm«ntx  ».  a 
renewed  or  second  appointment 

Beappoztioil  (rfi-ap-p6r'shonX  v.t  To  ap- 
portion again.     WrighL 

Beapporttomnent  (r^p-pdr'shon-ment  X 
n.    A  renewed  or  second  apportioniDMii. 

Beapproaeh  (r6-ap-pr0chX  v.i:  or  &  Tb  ap- 
proach again  or  anew. 

Bear  (rSrX  n.  [O.Fr.  Here,  Fr.  reire,  from 
L.  retro,  behind— fv,  back,  and  suflix  Iro,  di- 
rection or  motion,  from  root  oorrespondlii^ 
to  Skr.  tar,  to  move.  80  omsar,  from  aa, 
to,  and  retro.]  L  That  which  is  behind  or 
at  the  back;  the  last  in  order;  the  hind 
part;  the  background:  generally  with  the 
definite  article ;  as,  a  river  in  front*  a  wood 
In  the  rear. 

The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  Hgfat 
Far-bhuing  mun  the  roar  of  PhiUpa  hoosa 
Allured  him.  Tent^som. 

Spedflcally— 1  The  part  of  an  army  whlob 
is  behind  the  rest,  either  when  standing 
on  parade  or  when  marching:  also,  the  nart 
of  a  fleet  which  is  behind  the  rest  It  ia 
opposed  to  front  or  van.  <  When  the  fierce 
foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear.'    MiUon. 

Beart  (rfirX  v.t    To  place  in  the  rear. 

Bear  (rdrX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  the  rear ; 
hlndermost;  last;  as,  the  rear  rank;  rear 
guard. 

Bear  (r^r),  a.  [A  Sax.  hrir,  half  cooked. 
Also  written  rare.]  Little  cooked;  raw; 
rare;  not  well  roasted  or  boiled.  'Xgn 
meane  between  rears  and  hard.*  SirT. 
Elyot 

Bear  (rSrX  v.t  [A.  Sax.  reeran,  tat  reesoH, 
to  raise,  cans,  of  rise:  comp.  freese  andfrore.  ] 

1.  To  cause  to  rise,  become  erect  ae. ;  to 
lift  up;  to  elevate;  to  raise.  'Beared  aloft 
the  bloody  battle-axe.'  Shak.  *The  babo 
who  reared  his  creasy  arms.'    Tennysoti. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fdl 

Submiss ;  he  reared  me.  MUton. 

2.  To  bring  up  or  to  raise  to  maturity,  aa 
young;  to  foster;  to  cherish;  to  nurse;  to 
educate;  to  instract;  as,  to  rear  a  numeroos 
offspring.    'Ill  not  retw  another's  issae.' 


oirspr 


Beappearance  (r«4ip-p^sasX  n-  A  second 

or  new  appearance. 


Delightful  task !  to  roar  tiie  tender  tiwi^^ 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  ahooC    /  Amwjww. 

8.  To  exalt;  to  elevate. 

Charity,  decent,  modest.  ea*v.  ktnd. 

Softens  the  high,  and  rsarr  the  abject  mind.  Prier, 

4  To  rouse;  to  stir  up.  'And  seeks  the 
tusky  boar  to  rear."  J>ryden.—S.  To  raise ; 
to  breed,  as  cattle. —9.  To  buUd  up;  to  oon- 
stract  '  One  rearvd  a  font  of  stone.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  VU  roar,       SAaJk. 

7.  t  To  achieve;  to  obtain.  Spenser.— To  rear 
one's  steps,  to  ascend;  to  move  upward. 
Up  to  a  hill  anon  Mis  steps  he  roar'd.     Mittom. 

Bear  (rfirX  v.i  To  rise  on  the  hind-legs,  as 
a  horse;  to  assume  an  erect  posture;  as,  in 
the  pathway  rwirv  the  speckled  snake.  Qay. 

Bear  (rdrX  adv.    Early;  soon.    [Provincial 
English.] 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  reart    Gi^y. 

Bear-admiral  (rdr-ad'kni-ralX  See  Admi- 
ral. 

Beardone,  Beardois  (rfii^dors.  rAr'dosX  n^ 
An  open  hearth  for  fire,  without  a  grate. 
Calthrop. 

Bearer  (rftr'^rX  n.    One  who  rears. 

Bear-firont  (rdr'fmntX  n.  MUit  the  rear- 
rank  of  a  company  or  body  of  men  when 
faced  about  and  standing  in  that  position. 

Bear-guard  (rftr'girdX  n.  The  body  of  an 
army  that  marches  in  the  rear  of  tnie  main 
body  to  protect  it  and  to  bring  up  strag- 
glers. 

Beargiie(r6-lir'gOXv.t  To  aigne  over  again. 

Beaxuig-Dlt(r6r'ing-bItXn.  A  bit  having  a 
curved  mouth-piece,  which  forms  the  flat- 
tened side  of  a  ring;  to  each  side  of  which 
are  attached  driving-rein  rings,  while  <w  the 
lower  side  is  another  ring  of  the  same  siae, 
into  which  the  martingale-strap  is  buckled, 
to  prevent  the  horse  lifting  his  head  when 
reuing. 

Bear-Hne  (r^ninX  n.  The  line  in  the  rear 
of  an  army. 

Bearlyt  (rSrliX  adv.    Early. 

Ill  brinK  it  to-morrow. 
Do  very  rearty,  I  muM  be  abroad  else. 
To  caU  the  maids.  FtoSekor. 


Fite,  flir.  fat  f»ll:       m«,  met  her;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not  mOve;       t&be.  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;      U,  8&  abune;     J,  Se.  tsy. 


BMnnMtJrtrte6*t^  a.    Futhat  la  (lia 
B«U-IBoaM  <r<r'maiuX  m.    Bami  M  Btrt- 
lUunan  (rVk-rinj), 
MooodUnMiirag*!''!  *• 

B««r-ruik  (rtr'nuiglf),  n.    Ttwnnkt 
bodr  of  troop*  which  li  Id  tha  nu. 

Baar-n.iill(i4T^t),<L  lDanik.«BnmU 
milt  which  U  iDtHpoaed  bttwMD  tbi 
tnioaiT  or  glm  ot  ■  wuido*  *nd  Uw  looai 
lUa  of  Ebs  Willi. 

tmTinM{tWw»iA),ii.    irroa  nar. 
X>Biwiu>.|    I.  ThatpMtot  ui  um; 


LTInepd:  ttavUll;  tha  tnm  bdklad :  Uw 
Imltsr  pHt;  the  nd  ot  uytblDg.  'Oubb 
•rarlD  tbannwardotttaaluhloa.'  SItak. 


Mm  nHU*  lor  Uw  UtalBBunt  ol  HrHcaUr 
■DdL  Bmwd  k  Dm  hWmt  IMnl^ot  tha 
hoDun  nimd.  br  which  nun  UdKtmrilihHl 
* — "nla^  and  which  MublH'-—- 

ito  l^n  vMtiul  ai  wan  i 

lb  idllEat  GUI  ba  MM  or 


hu  antved.     In  the  Ungiiiae  a 
phtldaophj  tha  tarmi  r — 


nhw  f> 

Tight  Jadgmant;  tha  act  of  dadnclog  i 
ananeaa  trom  pramlwa;  tatlodiitUmi.  'Whto 


ol  tha  icuanhw  Otcvllj; 

tha  act  o(  dednclns  conHS- 
.  -miMa:  nUodnaUon.  'Whto 
lh<  truth  hutonud'    Sir  J. 


f.  Tn  Ugie.  tha  pramlB  or  premlaaa  of  mn  ar- 
ymnmt  Btpadallj  tha  minor  pramla :  asd 

word  naianlikr   I*  derived,      maedy. 

(.  What  la  oontonnabla  to  or  hi  aacordiuL.. 

with  tiia  rational  faonltj  diil7  axarctaed; 

—I.-. ■_  Eooand  woald  aar  waa  right; 

J  nuDfL  SAok  Hanoe,  apad- 

flcailT,  (0)  right:  Initle*;  aqnllr-.  Umeaa; 
-'■  -  which  iJ7'-*-— ^ '-• 


S.  To  rapport  with  reaaona  or  arguoaDtai  i 
plead  lor. 


not  givan  to  ettransant  noUoni  or 

aUniuinsNe  men.— »,   "-' "■'-      - 

agraaablo  to  reaaon;  ratl< 


i.fo;     j,>ab;     h.  ft.  torn;     ng,  ria^     TH,  (JMdi  th,  U 


CDnudoi]  aeni* ;  not  eitraTigant,  eiceialta. 
or  iRunodenla;  within  dae  Umltaj  fair; 
aqnltabl*.  'AajmoKmaUidemaudi.'  Skak. 


. qp^i^ot 

a  thing  wbkh  raaaon  anpportaoT^natlBaa; 
coQfoimltT  to  laUonal  jprlnclptaa.  *Tbo 
mumcMaum  and  (aoeuancr  of  charltf,' 


BwwOIUtUy  (rTm-a-bU),  ode. 
agreutfla  to  reaaon;  in  o 

—  ' ■'"■  ld.^5iliiiM."S.iWt"i"t'i 

tadifnubMhofUmKUi 

1  Uodantelf :  la  s  modente  degree;  loler- 
abl;.   '  Some  man  reuMoMv  ttndied  In  the 


Toanert  again; 
m  or  ceautibn. 

BMUaartlOiL  (rC-aa-atr'ihai)), »-   A  repeated 
aaaeitionol  the  aaine  thing;  the  act  of  aa- 


B  (ri^utdnO.  » t    To  aaaign  again; 
-""■  ■— ^  ~-  to  another  what  haa 


BiHUlrnintnt  (rfi-aa^hi'innitX 

—iwad  or  repeated  aaalgmr—* 

■    •uClrfr^a.dnrt- 


UtJt  «.!.    To  aa- 


>,>lg;    wh,BUgi   ih,*! 


BBALT.TB 
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RMdUe^t  v.t  [Re  and  aUy.]  To  get  In  order; 
to  compoM  or  form  anew.    Spetuer. 

BeAlly  (rd'al-UV  adv.  1.  In  a  real  manner; 
with  or  in  reality;  in  fact,  and  not  in  ap- 
pearance only;  in  tmth;  actually. 

The  ondentandinf  represents  to  the  will  things 
r$ai(y  evil,  under  the  notion  of  good.  South, 

These  orators  inflame  the  people,  whose  anger  b 
rtaUy  a  short  fit  of  madness.  Sw(/lf. 

1  Indeed;  to  tell  the  tmth:  often  naed  fami- 
liarly aa  a  slight  corroboration  of  an  opinion 
or  dedaratioD. 

Why,  rtaUy,  sbtty'Avt  Is  somewhat  okL     Vout^. 

Realm  (relmX  n.  [O.Fr.  realme  (Mod.  Fr. 
royaumtfXfrom  hypothetical  L.L.  reaalimen, 
ttom  L.  regalitt  from  r§x^  regit,  a  long.  See 
RiQAL.]  A  roVal  jnriadiction  or  extent  of 
goremment;  a  kingdom;  aldng^s  dominions; 
as,  the  realm  of  Kngland.  *The  reahn  of 
France.'  Shak.  'Would  set  whole  rMrim* 
on  fire.'   Shak. 

And  after  these  King  Arthur  for  a  space 
Drew  all  their  petty  princedoms  under  him. 
Their  king  and  head,  and  made  a  rtaim,  and 
reigned.  Tgnnysott. 

Hence,  generally,  province;  department: 
region;  sphere:  domain.    'The  realmt  of 
light  and  song.     Twnyton. 
Baalmlees  (relmles),  a.     Destitute  or  de- 
prived of  a  realm. 

His  old  right  hand  Uy  nerreless.  listless,  dead, 
Unsoeptred,  and  his  rtalmttst  eyes  were  dosed. 

Ktatt. 

BaalneM  (rfi'al-nesX  Mw  Th6  quality  of  being 
real;  reality. 

Batlteet  (rral-toX  n.    Boyalty.    Chaueer. 

RMtty  WaltiX  n.  [A  contr.  of  realitu.^ 
L  t  BMlity.  —2.  in  law,  (a)  Immobilitv,  or  the 
fixed,  permanent  nature  of  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty termed  real.    (6)  Beal  property.    See 

PBBSOHALTT. 

Real^t  (r§'aI-tiX  n.  (O.Fr.  ridlU,  from  L. 
nMolttof,  from  regalie,  regal    See  Regal.] 

1.  jEtoyal^.— 2.  Loyalty;  faithfulness,  in  the 

Ita^an  sense  of  reiUtd. 

O  heaven  i  that  such  resemblance  of  the  highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  rea/(v 
Remain  not.  AliUon. 

Ream  (rftmX  n.  [0.  Fr.  raivM,  It  riarna,  Sp. 
retma,  a  ream  of  paper,  from  Ar.  rizmat,  a 
bale,  a  packet,  especially  a  ream  of  paper, 
from  roMma,  to  pack  together.  Paper  from 
cotton  preceded  paper  from  rags,  and  the 
Moors  had  numy  renowned  manufactories 
of  it  in  Spain.  This  accounts  for  the  Arabic 
origin  of  the  word.]  A  bundle  or  package 
of  paper,  consisting  generally  of  20  quires  of 
24  sheets  each;  the  ffinln'e  ream  contains 
21^  quires,  or  610  sheets. 

Ream  (rdmX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ream,  G.  raiim, 
cream.]  Cream;  the  cream-like  froth  on 
ale.    [Scotch.] 

Ream  (rdm),  v.i.  To  cream ;  to  mantle ;  to 
foam;  to  froth.  *  Beaming  swats  O^le)  tiiat 
drank  divinely.'    Burnt.    [Scotoh.1 

Ream(r6m),  v.t  [k.  Sax.  r^men,  to  increase, 
to  enlarge,  from  rCm,  space,  room.]  1.  To 
bevel  out,  as  a  hole  in  metal;  to  enlarge,  as 
the  bore  of  a  cannon,  by  means  of  a  special 
tool— 2.  Naut.  to  open  for  caulking. 

Reame,t  n.    Realm. 

Rftamur  (rfim'^rX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
reams;  specifically,  an  instrument  for  en- 
larging a  hole,  as  the  bore  of  a  cannon. 

Reuilmate  (re-anl-m&tX  v.t.  l.  To  revive; 
to  resuscitate;  to  restore  to  life,  as  a  per- 
son dead  or  apparently  dead;  as,  to  reani- 
mate  a  drowned  person. 

We  are  our  rtamimaieit  ancestors,  and  antedate 
their  resurrection.  GUutxnIU. 

2.  To  revive  when  dull  or  languid;  to  invig- 
orate; to  infuse  new  life  or  courage  into;  as, 
to  reanimate  disheartened  troops:  to  reani- 
mate drowsy  senses  or  languid  spirits. 

Reaalmatloil  (  rd-an'i-mirahon  X  «•  The 
act  or  operation  of  reanimating  or  reviving 
from  apparent  death ;  the  act  or  operation 
of  giving  fresh  spirits,  courage,  or  vigour ; 
the  stete  of  being  reanimated. 

Having  opened  his  father's  casque,  he  was  re- 
joiced to  see  him  give  symptoms  of  rmH$mmti*tt. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Reaniiez(rd-an-neksO,v.t.  To  annex  again; 
to  reunite ;  to  annex  what  has  been  sepa- 
rated. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an  am- 
bition to  repurchase  and  rtnutiex  that  duchy. 

Bac«n. 

ReamiezatlOll  (T«-an'nek-s&"shonX  n.  The 
act  of  annexing  again. 

Reanolnt  (r^-a-noint'X  v.t  To  anoint 
again  or  anew. 

And  Edward  .  .  . 

Proud  in  his  spoils,  to  London  doth  repair, 

Aud  rtatuintitd,  mounts  th'  imperial  cnair. 

Dntytott* 


Reail8Wer(r6-an's6rXv.t  To  answer  again; 
to  correspond  to;  to  be  equivalent  to;  to 
repay;  to  compensate    Shak. 

Reap  (rfipX  «•<•  [A.  Sax.  ripan,  to  reap; 
closely  allied  to  Ooth.  raxiino^n,  to  pluck,  as 
also  to  Dl  rapen,  to  glean,  to  gather;  L.G. 
fvpen,  to  pluck.  Bipe  is  no  doubt  from  the 
same  stem.]  1.  To  cut  with  a  sickle,  scythe, 
or  reaping-machine,  as  a  grain  crop ;  to  cut 
down  and  gather;  to  gather  when  ripe  or 
ready;  as,  to  reap  wheat  or  rye. 


When 
notwhi 


n  Tou  rvo/  the  harvest  oiyx)ut  land,  thou  shalt 
loUyfva/ the  comers  of  thy  field.  Lev.  six.  9. 

2.  To  cut  down  the  crop  on ;  to  clear  of  a 
crop,  especially  of  a  ffram  crop;  as.  to  reap 
a  field;  hence,  to  shave.  'His  chin  new 
reaped.'  Shak.—S.  To  obtain;  to  receive  as 
a  reward,  or  as  the  fruit  of  labour  or  of 
worlcs:  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  as,  to  reap  a 
benefit  from  exertions.  'Shalt  reap  the  gain.' 
Shak, 

He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  ren/ 
corruption:  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of 
the  Spirit  rw>  life  everlasting.  GaL  vL  & 

Reap  (rfipX  vi.  L  To  perform  the  act  or 
operation  of  reaping. 

Only  reapers,  rtaping  early 

In  among  the  bearded  barley 

Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly.    TmnyspH. 

2.  To  receive  the  fruit  of  labour  or  works. 
They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  rMt>  in  Joy.  Ps.  cxxvL  $. 

Reaper  (rfip'toX  n.  1.  One  who  reaps;  one 
who  cuts  grain  with  a  sickle,  scythe,  or  other 
implement  or  machine:  hence,  one  who  ga- 
thers in  the  fruite  of  his  labours  or  worn. 

In  the  vast  field  of  critidsro  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing, innumerable  rttiftrt  have  already  put  their 
sickles.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  grain ;  a  reaping- 
machine. 

Reapl]ig-liook(rdp'ing-httk),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  reaping;  a  sickle  (which  seeX 

The  reapers  In  Palestine  and  Syria  still  make  use 
of  the  rm^Mf-kp**  in  cutting  down  their  crops:  and 
" "    *      e  who 


'fill  their  hand'  with  the  com.  and  those 


bind 


up  the  sheaves,  their  'bocom.'  W.  cxxix.7:  Ruth  ii.5. 

Dr.  Kitto. 

Reai^Bg-maohlne  Q^P'ing-ma-shen'),  n.  A 
machine  for  cutting  down  standing  com,  Ac. 
The  usual  construction  now  consists  of  a 
drawing -wheel  fixed  to  one  side  of  the 
frame,  to  which  is  attached  a  spur-wheel 
gearing  into  a  series  of  small  toothed  wheels 
wliich  increase  the  slow  speed  of  the  peri- 
phery of  the  main  wheel  to  the  fast  motion 
necessary  for  driving  the  cutting  knives. 
These  Icnives  generallv  consist  of  triangular 
pieces  of  steel  riveted  to  an  iron  bar.  and 
are  sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  tooth- 
edged.  The  knife-bar  is  attached  to  a  crank 
by  a  connecting-rod,  and  this  crank,  which 
makes  about  700  revolutions  per  minute, 
receives  ite  accelerated  motion  through  a 
train  of  wheels  in  direct  communication 
with  the  larae  driving-wheel,  which  moves 
as  the  machine  is  drawn  over  the  field  by 
horse -power.  The  Icnife-bar  moves  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  guides  fixed  at  the 
back  of  a  number  of  pointed  fingers,  which 
enter  the  standing  grain  and  guide  the 
straw  to  the  edoes  of  the  Icnives.  A  plat- 
form is  fixed  behind  the  cutter  bar>  which 
receives  the  com  as  it  faUs  from  the  knives. 
In  most  cases  a  revolving  rake  with  four  in- 
clined arms  is  attached  to  such  machines, 
and  set  in  motion  by  the  driving-wheeL 
Two  of  the  arms  bring  the  com  well  on  to 
the  Imife,  and  the  others  deliver  the  com 
cut  at  the  back  of  the  machine.  Many  of 
the  recent  machines  are  also  fitted  with  a 
binding  apparatus.  An  endless  ajwon  re- 
ceives the  grain  as  it  is  cut,  and  deposits  it 
in  a  trough  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ma- 
chine. By  an  ingenious  mechanical  arrange- 
ment the  loose  straw  is  caught  and  com- 
pressed by  two  iron  arms;  win  from  a  reel 
u  passed  round  the  sheaf,  fastened  by  twist- 
ing, cut  awav,  and  the  bound  sheaf  is  tossed 
out  of  the  trough  by  one  of  the  arms  by 
which  it  was  compressed.  Other  apparatus 
are  oonstracted  so  as  to  bind  with  cord, 
straw  rope,  Ac. 

Reapparel  (rS-ap-par'elX  v-<>  To  clothe 
again. 

Then  (at  the  resurrection)  we  shall  all  be  invested. 
rtapfartlUd,  in  our  own  bodies.  Donnt. 

Reappear  (rd-ap-pdr^t.i  To  appear  again 
or  anew. 

To  mute  and  to  material  thinffi 

New  life  revolring  summer  bnngs; 

The  genial  call  dead  nature  lieairs. 

And  m  her  glory  rmfftmrt,     Sw  If.  SaCt. 


Reappearance  (r»4ip-pfa^ans).  n.  A  second 
or  new  appearance. 


Reap|dloati<m  (r6-ap'pli-k&''sboaX  ».  Tbe 
act  of  appMng  again;  the  steto  of  beinip  w- 
applied.    Sorrit, 

BMrnpHy  (rft-ap-pU'X  v.t  or  i.    To  applx 

agaUL 

Reappoint  (rft-ap-potaifX  v.t    To  appoint 

again. 

Reappointment  {r6-ap-poinrmentX  n.    A 
renewed  or  second  appointment 

Reappoztion  (r$-ap-p&r'shonX  v.t    T6  ap- 
portion again.     Wright 

Reapporaonment  (rd-ap-pdr'shon-ineiit  x 
n.    A  renewed  or  second  apportionmwit. 

ReapprCMteh  (rl-ap-prOchX  v.t,  or  t  To  ap- 
proach again  or  anew. 

Rear  (rSrX  n.  [O.Fr.  riere,  Fr.  reire,  from 
L.  retro,  behind— r0,  back,  and  snfllx  Iro.  dl- 
reotion  or  motion,  from  root  oorTen>onaiiiff 
to  Skr.  tar,  to  move.  So  amsar,  from  ad, 
to,  and  retro.}  1.  That  which  is  behind  or 
at  the  back;  the  last  in  order;  the  hind 
part;  the  background:  generally  with  tbe 
definite  article ;  as,  a  river  in  front,  a  wood 
In  thersor. 

The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  Ught 
Far-bhuing  mun  the  finer  of  Philip^  house 
Allured  him.  Temt^t»m. 

Specifically— 1  The  part  of  an  army  which 
is  behind  the  rest,  either  when  standing 
on  parade  or  when  marching;  also,  the  part 
of  a  fieet  which  is  behind  the  rest  It  is 
opposed  to  front  or  van.  'When  the  fierce 
foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear.*    MHUm, 

Reart  (rdrX  v.t    To  place  in  the  rear. 

Rear  (rdrX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  the  rear ; 
hindermost;  last;  as,  the  rear  rank;  rear 
guard. 

Rear  (r^r).  a.  [A  Sax.  hrir,  half  cooked. 
Also  written  rare.}  Little  cooked;  raw; 
rare;  not  well  roasted  or  boiled.  'Xgp 
meane  between  rears  and  hard.'  SirT. 
Elyot 

Rear  (rSr),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  rmran,  for  resMM* 
to  raise,  cans,  of  rite:  comp.  frene  andAort.  ] 
L  To  cause  to  rise,  become  erect,  ic ;  to 
lift  up;  to  elevate;  to  raise.  *  Beared  aloft 
the  bloody  battle-axe.'  Shak.  *The  babo 
who  reared  his  creasy  arms.'    Tennyton. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 

Submiss ;  he  rtttf'd  me.  MiUtm. 

2.  To  bring  up  or  to  raise  to  maturity,  aa 
young;  to  foster;  to  cherish;  to  nurse;  to 
educate;  to  Instract;  as,  to  rear  a  numerous 
offkprinic    '111  not  rear  another's  Issne.' 


offspring. 


Delightful  task !  to  rmr  the  tender  thought. 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shooC    /Thtmatn, 

8.  To  exalt;  to  elevate. 

Charity,  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind. 

Softens  the  high,  and  rtars  the  at>}ect  mfauL  Primr. 

4  To  rouse;  to  stir  up.  'And  seeks  tbe 
tusky  boar  to  rear.'  Ihydsn.— 6.  To  raise; 
to  breed,  as  cattle.— 6.  To  build  up;  to  con- 
struct '  One  reared  a  font  of  stone.'  Tea- 
nyton. 

A  statelier  pyramb  to  her  I'U  rmr.       Shmk. 

7.  t  To  achieve;  to  obtain.  Spenmr.—To  roar 
one't  ttept,  to  ascend;  to  move  upward. 
Up  to  a  hiU  anon  Air  stefs  he  rtar'd.     MiJtm, 

Rear  (rfirl  v.i  To  rise  on  the  hind-legs,  as 
a  horse;  to  assume  an  erect  posture;  as,  ta 
the  pathway  rmirt  the  speckled  snake.  Qoft. 

Rear  (rfirX  adv.    Early;  soon.    [Provincial 
English.] 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rtar9   (^. 

Rear-admiral  (rdr-ad'mi-ralX  See  Admi- 
ral. 

Reardone,  Reardois  (rfii^dors,  rAr'dosX  a. 
An  open  hearth  for  fire,  without  a  grate. 
Calthrop. 

Rearer  (rer'^r).  n.    One  who  rears. 

Rear-firont  (r^i^fruntX  n.  MUit  the  resr- 
rank  of  a  company  or  body  of  men  when 
faced  about  ana  standing  in  that  position. 

Rear-guard  (rei^glrd),  n.  The  body  of  an 
army  that  marches  In  the  rear  of  the  main 
body  to  protect  it,  and  to  bring  up  strag- 
glers. 

RiBarfiie(r6-lir'gO),v.f.  To  aigue  over  again. 

ReaxuiC-Dit  (r6r'ing-bit),  n.  A  bit  having  a 
curved  mouth-piece,  which  forms  the  flat- 
tened side  of  a  ring,  to  each  side  of  which 
are  attached  driving-rein  rings,  while  on  the 
lower  side  is  another  ring  of  the  same  sise, 
into  which  the  martingale-strap  is  buckled, 
to  prevent  the  hone  lifting  hia  head  when 
rearinff. 

Rear-une  (r^rOIn),  n.  The  line  in  the  rsar 
of  an  army. 

Rearljt  (rerOi),  adv.    Early. 

Ill  brint;  it  to-morrow. 
Do  very  vtarty,  I  muu  be  abroad  ctee. 

To  call  the  maids. 


Fite,  flir,  fat,  faU;        vok,  met  her;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  b«ll;       oU,  pound;      U,  8c  abune;     jT,  Be.  f^ 


BKASaVBAKCK 


A  (tifmOrt),  B.     FaitbMt  In  tha 

Baar^noiiM  (lAr'maiu),  a.    Sub*  u  An- 

BMmBfa  (i«'»T«n]X '-t    To  umw«  a 
•aoaDdlTmiorasmlii:  to  pot  In  proper  or- 


ItMr'mak<r«rTuiali>,n.  Thannkofi 
body  ol  troopi  uhlcb  I*  In  Um  nar. 

BMT-vmvlt  <rir'T»lt1k ».  InarAanuU 
TiDlt  whloh  !■  tatmctti  bstWMB  the 
tno«n  or  elui  of  ■  wbidow  ud  tha  inner 
Uu  of  th*  will. 

amrw*lAitii'wu4\ii.  irmta  Ttar.  Sm 
BssBWikD.]  1.  Tlut  iiait  of  Ml  «nnr  tlut 
nuRhea  In  Uw  raar;  tha  lut  tnwp-,  Ihs 
iMT-giurd. 

I  bnwhi  ■  iqnkliaa  of  Atf  nadtatf  itMC 

t  Ttwand:  thatan;  tba  tialnbahlnd;  tha 
Utlar  part:  tha  and  of  ■ufthlna,  'Cune 
•nr  In  tha  raannnl  of  (h^ttiUaa.'  Skat. 

Kcw<>libui.licd.  £bl, 

BaATWuA  (rtc'wiidh  ■>■    At  ar  tomrdt 
""d  <*a»<«ndT. 


t.  Dae  eiatdaa  of  the  n 


raaamfas  la  deilnd.  Wiatitti.  - 
_  ...at  licouIonnablelooTlnaceordanc 
wUb  tba  nttinul  baol^  dnlj  aunlaad 
irhat  man  In  fanefol  mold  ■■«  na  Tl^l 


inaUri 


luitable,  modenla,  tolerable. 
laUMuitalWlMI  (rt'iD-i^bt-nea),  n,  1.  Tha 
focoKf  of  reaaon;  iBtlonalltj.  [Kare,]— 
'  '~~  qnalltjot  bains  raaaonablei  asrae- 

-  • laoni  that  atala  or  qnalitT  ol 

raMoa  aupporta  or  joituea ; 
rational  principle*.  '  The 
and  eiseUencT  of  charitr.' 


SMMMtdy  <Tftto-a-bU},  (Ml«.    L  In  a  rea- 
aiieaabU  to  naaon;  In  coniiilenoy  will) 


S.  Uodentelj;  In  a  moderate  degree;  tole^ 

abljr.   'Borne  num  rMKnoMvitudled  In  the 

r  (r6'tn.«r),  n.     One  who  reaaona 

"Int  (tfa-log),  n.  1.  The  act  or  pro- 

enarcialnff  tha  facoltf  of  reaaoti;  the 

,-  ...  )l  emplo^na  (tKlunenla  to  conTlnce 

)rr«Iuts;  argununbtiini:  ratloolnatlon;  a^ 

i_i yf^ing;  falaerv "■"  " 


fh,  akaln;     Ch,  So.  lo 


b,  FT.  Iom;     ng,  Ay; 


«,  vlg;     wh,  «Ugi    ah,  u 


„    -     The  itaM  or 

qoall^  at  bfllng  routy;  nncidneu.  [Db- 
Mlala  or  proTlDcEiL  ] 

Bau^frtcV),  0.  [PrabfiblT&Untoruttif.] 
CoTwsd  with  a  kind  of  niit  and  hATing  a 
nadd  tute :  applied  to  dr;  meat.  [Ob»- 
1<I<  or  proTlnclu  Engllih.) 

BMte  <n4'ta),  n.  (Sp.1  A  rawUda  rope, 
uiad  in  Meiico  and  CaUiarnla  (nr  tauouie 

ni  applied  to  tha  Boat- 
Sanuneaiur  '"-*~ — * 

, , .jrarlooawt 

(Obaolete  or  prorlnclaL  1 
SMttUll  (rt-at-tach'),  c.L 


■econd  or  repeated  atCacbmeat. 

Ea»tUlll(pe'al.t*nl,B.(.    To  attain  again. 

BMttamot  (re-at-temf),  v.t.  To  attempt 
again.  •BeatUmpl  a  perfect  mortlHoatiou 
tX  the  old  man  throoahonl.'    Dr  H.  Mart. 

BAftnmiiiU  ( rS-g-ma'ri-a).  n-  [  In  honour 
of  iUaumur,  a  famoui  French  naturallit 
and  phTilclit.)  AgeniuofplanU.naC. order 
lanuuiiclnes.  the  apeclaa  ol  which  are 
■mall  ahmbt,  with  fleahj  ecale-llke  learet, 
orenpreod  b^  mlnoiu  sunk  glonda.  They 
tn  naUvei  ot  Che  Uedlterraneaa  and  the 
milder  parte  ot  Northem  AilL  i(.  cirrmviii- 
lata  la  a  natlte  of  3lclly  and  Egypt,  and  ii 
uaed  at  Alexandria  ai  a  cure  for  the  Itch. 

B«»T«(rSvXD.(,  (A.Sai  rtd/an.loaeliB,to 
tob.  (Tom  rrOf,  clothing,  ipoil :  akin  to 
IcoL  rau/a,  O.  rauben.  K.  to  roi;  L  rapio, 
to  aelie^     1.  To  take  away  by  elealtli  or 

the  orphan  othil  patrimony.-  Stall.  [Now 
hardly  lued  except  In  poetry  h-t  I  To 
awaj(ln«goodiem»».  'Tali,  that  m 
unquiet  fanclei  reoH,  Sptnitr. 
BMT«r  <r«»'er),  n.  One  who  ream  or 
roU;  arotiber.     'The  loolalepi  of  the  Utor- 

wCrfra-vonO.K.    Toayowagaln. 
_„..  Jt«(r*-tt-wakO.  v.i.    To  awake  ttaln. 
BalMb.1  B«l>et>l  (tVUb,  Hfb*b),  n.    Same 

BalMPttim(Tt-b*ptlim), n.    Aaecondbap- 

1  <r«'b*p'tl'ili"BhoaX 


It  might 


rJr«-tap-Eli'tr}.  n.     One  who  r 

Jl»tlon(re-bin)Ir.It4"ahonl. . 

The  act  of  rebarbariiing,  or  Ihe  itota  of  b 

log  reducoil  again  to  harbarUm. 
Bebaibailie  (r«-btirlillr-li),  v.  L    To  redoi  _ 

again  to  a  ttate  ot  barbarian):  to  make  bar- 


BelNlte  (ri-bat 
ppr.  rtbating. 
hittn—ni,  bad 


rrMIre,  Hod  Ft.  r. 
iaitn,  to  beat,  frol 
f  L  6nti«re,  to  bei 


dimlolth ;  to 
.r  make  a  dli- 
filount. 


toobtuaeneu;  todepriieofkeenneiL  'Bal 
doth  nbaU  and  blunt  bla  nitntal  edge 
Shak.  -Thekeenereclfieof  l»ll]r--'—- 

reduce ;  to  abate :  to  iledni 
count  from-     Chiilinjpoortfi. 

Beb&tfl  (re-bit\  n.    See  Bahbit. 

BalMLte  (ri-bif).  n.  1,  A  kind  of  hard  tree- 
atone  uaed  In  paTemenla— i.  A  piece  ot 
wood  taatened  to  a  handle  tor  beatlOB  mor- 

BelMit«Retalamtiit(t«-bit',  tt-MfmentX 

In  nrica:  deduction.  ~&  In  htr.  a  dlmlnii- 


u  when  the  top  e 
itrliaU  and  dutotml. ' 


■point 


B«tiatO  (r«-Une),  n.    A  lort  ot  nift.    See 

BabM,  ItalMak(r«'bakXn.  IFr.r^^H.reMe, 
from  At.  niAdA.  a  kmd  ot 


aaving      property      toi 
■brlngi  toned  la  flfUu,  a.  .. 

Slayad  with  a  bow.  It  waa 
ittodnced  b!  the  Moon 
Into  Spain,     'The  Jocund 


title  el 


leader ol 


Walea,  In  IBM,  by  breaking  i 

down  the   tumplka-gatsa. 
The  leader  and   hla    lot-  i 

lowen.  who  were  general^  \ 

dreaoad  in  women'a  olotbe*.  \ 

were  called  'Bebecca  and  / 

her  danghten,'  and  made  / 

thetr  Bttacka  by  nlgfat  on 
boreetwelc    The  name  waa 
derlTcd  tn>m  a  atrange  ap-      Rebec  of  the 
plication  of  a  paaaage  In  Uicntb  ccniuiy. 
ueneela  xjiT,  60, 
BetMOOalitii  (r«-bek'a-IzmX  n.    The  piln- 

Itebeooalte  (ri-bek'a-it),  n.     A  member  ol 
the  Rebecca  aaeoclallon.    See  BBBEOCA. 
It«bakke,tn.   a  rebec    Chanter.    See  Be- 

B«l>el  (reb'el),  n,  [Fr,  nbtiU.  from  L.  relel- 
lu,  making  war  again — n ,  again,  and  beltum, 
war.]  1,  One  who  revolta  from  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  owea  allegiance,  either  by 
openly  renaancing  the  authority  of  tliat 
gDvernmeat.  or  by  takliw  anna  and  openly 
opposing  it:  one  who  dellea  and  aeeka  to 
overthrow  the  anthorl^  to  which  be  lariiiht- 
tully  subject 


I  One  ■ 


Kfhefani 


KebeUloot ;  acting  In  re- 
ita.'    Atillon. 

, pret  *  pp.nMIed;  ppr. 

rebtUinp.  [See  the  noun.)  I.  To  tBTolt;  to 
renounce  the  authority  ol  the  laws  and 
on«mniBnt  to  whlrh  me  owes  allegiance ; 
the  goTenuDCnt  of 


i.  To  lefnte  to  obey  a  lOpeilor;  to 
iubjectlon. 


ro  turn  with  dlagnst  or  nauen:  to  co 
re  a  loathings  oa,  hla  ilomacb  rtbtlled 
ihfood. 
-  'om  (reb'el-dum),  n.    Bebelliooa  co 
[Rare.1 


Rabdlw  (r«-hel'«r).  n.  One  tliat  rebeli.  'A 
continual  reAflleragalnatOod.'    J.  Udail. 

B«beU10ll(>e-beryon),n.  lU  nbeliii.,  rtbel- 
lianii.  (See  the  noun,)  Among  the  Komons. 


1.  An  open  and  arawed  rennnclation  ot 
aothority  ol  the  govemmeat  to  which 
owe*  allrglaiice:  the  taking  of  arms  trol 

ouily  to  resist  the  authority  ol  lawful  goTi 
ment;  revolt.  '  Gross  mfciUioa  and  detei 


•iiHt  lif  rebtUivn,  In  fair, 
procesaes  of  contmnpt 

■Uion,  llivaU,  MuUa^. 


BetNlIlon*  (rt-bel'yual,  a.  Engaged  In. 
characterised  by,  rehelllou;  renouncing  1 
autborit]'  and  dominion  of  the  aove 
to  which  allegiance  la  due;  realsUog  i 
ment  or  lawful  anlhorlt]':  ipumlr-  ■* 


la  due^  nalsUog  govei 
-lorlty:  ipumlng  due  « 
BehtOiooM  snbjecu  ei 


MUUm.  —  RebtUim 


lawi  of  Ihe  raalm, 


RetWlllOIUly  (re-bel'fua-li),  adv.  In 
beUluns  manner;  Willi  vlofent  or  obsl 
disobedience  ornalstance  to  Uwfnl  at 
llT.  _  ■  Had  TeiMvtiLilji  borne  atma  n 


'     Bp.  Mar 

w  lnt«- 


tumi  to  echo  back  a  loud  roaring  nc 
ThF  cue  nUllriL-i  ud  Ibe  lemple  iluxik.  Drrit<^ 
B«bendtn8([^beud'lng),pi)r.    InAar.  beat 


B«blttliS  {r£-blt'hig),  n.     In  antp--  the  aot  or 

Eocees  ot  deepening  or  restor' — ■  — ' —  ■*--- 
an  engnied  plate  by  the  t 
Bel>loom(r«-blom0.i>.i    T  ' 


(rf-bloCaomX  v-i    To 

again;  t4  rebloom. 

RjboMit  (rfr-be'ant).  a.  [L  rebenn  rtte 
onlii.  ppr.  ol  re»ea-r<.  again,  and  boo,  to 
err  aloud,  to  bellow.]  Bebellowlng;  loudly 
resonndlng.  'Their  echoes  rvioane.  £  A 
Brvaming. 

Raboatlan  (rf-bO-ft'shonX  ».  [L.  rvtoo,  re- 
froafum— re.agaln.and  bo*.  to  bollowj  The 
return  ot  a  loud  bellowing  sound.  'Tlie  m- 
botOim  of  an  unlvenal  groan.'  Bb.  PatriA. 

B«twU  (r^boU'l,  v.i:  1.  To  bofi  agofn.^ 
3.  To  take  fin::  io  be  hot     ,;>>  T.  SM. 

EehoU  (rS-boil').  r  I.     To  boU  again. 

B«tKnuul  (ri-bound'X  >->■    [Fralli  n,  and 

1,^.^^.  V.   Teiumdir,  to  rtbound.1     L  To 

:  to  start  back!  to  )ly  back  by 

after  Impact  on  anouar  body. 


bounde  or  leapa. 


.'  T.  IFtHton.— 1.  To  taka 
.•(e«U»t.n/.      A^ 

',1.  Todrtiabockito 

B«bOtuUI  (ri-bound'),  n.    The  act  ol  Bylnf 
back  00  coUialon  wlti)  another  bodf;  n^- 


RebT4M  (ri-biiO.  >.  1^  To  brace  asaln.  -Bt- 

Bat>n>tIie(rfrbrtTH').i.(.  To  breathe  Bgaln. 
■To  Tibnatht  that  air  you  tatted  itM,' 
St^vond, 

Babitocnul  (rt-bolnu),  a.    Babtddng:  i«- 

Ralmff  (ri-buTi  iL  [PrelU  re.  and  A«f; 
comp.  Fr.  rrfriijfada,  IL  r^tmga,  a  clieek.  a 
chiding.  See  BrFr.  BnpyET.  ]  1.  A  beating, 
lordng,  or  driving  back;  a  repercuaaloa. 

Z.  Sndilen  cbeck :  defeat.  'The  nthi/^  *• 
received  In  the  progreoa  ot  that  eiperlnuilt ' 
£urte.-3  Belujal;  rejection  ol  aoUdtatlM. 


Re»Uir{rC-UnrX  v. 


To  beat  Uuk:  to  oSer 


sdden  resistance 
had   never   heard   such  speecbea  fl 
knight   .    .    .    thus  ribvgti  bj  a  wc 


PMe,  fltr,  fat,  lull; 


mJtTe;       tUlM.  tub,  bRD:       oil.  pound:       U.  9c.  abwaa;     f.  Be;  ky. 


BaboUd  (rt-bUdO,  *.t  To  buUd  walni  io 
billd  or  oonNniot  iR«t  barliw  baeo  dianal- 
Uwd;  to  reiuv;  u,  to  rofruwl  a  home,  & 
wklL  k  lAuf,  or  ft  oUf.  'KiAvild  tallan 
«^Jrai,udoldtinMir«ww.-    natoU 

Babnlldn  (r«-UU'*r),  n.  One  who  imod- 
■Imata  or  bnUdi  utu.  'Ti»  nbaOdtrt  ot 
janualam  after  th*  uptiTlU/    Bp.  OM. 

■almllt  (rt-bflf).  pp-    fioill  icMn  i  rtoon- 

Babakkbl*  (t«-bak'«-bl).  a.  Wotthir  of  re- 
boks  ot  reprchotulotL  'AffruiaU*  uid  *ot- 
thyihuitful  check.-    Skat. 

B#bnkt  (rt-bOk^,  r.  I.  pret.  &  pp.  nfruiwl : 
ppr.  nAidAy.  jo.yr.  «6eumiir,  to  doU,  to 
bloak  to  nboii;  Fr.  ntoueA«r,  to  stop  up 
*gilD— rn,  uid  tougtu.  u  old  uid  duieotic 
wrvo  of  boyeJtd,  th«  mout^  from  L.  fruooo, 
thflmouth.!  L  To  check  with  raprool;  to 
reprehend  •nupl}'  ud  aummuflj:  to  repri- 
mand; to  reproTB.  'Bate,  rcfru^,  and 
rODghlT  Mod  to  prlMnthe  faelroIKiiglaiuL' 


lo  cheok.  '  To  nb%ikt 
ompauan  oi  iDy  oniuitiiral  uncle.'  Shoe 

1 1  To  chaiUie :  to  panlih.  — i!(fnVM.  Jte&ulK, 
RnfrimaAd,  Cen^ui-B,  tttmautraU,  Ezpom- 
(uloto,  Btprvadi.    Sea  wider  CIXSDBB. 

Kebnke  (rt-biiki,  n. 

reprlmaml;  reproof  f 


ent;  panlihmnit;  aOUctlan. 
E;)bnlin  ihaU  be  dcKlftte  Id  the  <Ujr  of  rt^kt. 
t.t  A  oheok  of  aar  Usd;  a  oonntsr-Uov. 

hHd  i!u  Ml  Ileal,  tbu  hi  Ud  hta  u  fSjcnirtli. 
SIrK.  l.'£jtrangr. 
BrtMtaAll  (ri-Mk^X  a-    Oontalnins  or 

MMnftUly  (it-bU^-U),  adB.     With  re- 
proof or  npnhnulan. 

BabnlBr  »ftMUC*4  n-    One  that  rebokea, 

SeimklBClr  (T«-bakii«-ii).  ode,   m  &  «>- 


-bak1i«-lu.  a 
hrwaTof  reb 


, eu),n.    (BmEbdi 

unoN  and  Bor.]    Ae(  et  baOlDc  or  ellei 

•--.     WtUon.    [Bare.) 

J  (rt-bef  Ik  Rl.    To  bDor,  ralM,  or 


t>  from  the  chapel  bearing  Ui 
wbeobtaintilwTeralwaM, 
nan  'eye'and  the 'lUp-of 


oli,«4iini      <h.Sc.  lodh;     %,goi     J.^l 


a  tne,  or  the  Ogute  mar  be  uippoMid  to 

Sr  'I  lUp,'  or  the  hand  to  belong  to  one 
pping. 
Ketnu  iri-biu),  e.t.    TomiA  wilb  anbui; 

Hg  ITahn  MoRoJ  bid  ■  Ui  mnn  ntuii^  wkh 
More  la  tcit  ud  •  Tim  uda  II.  /Wibr, 

aelnit  (r«-but').  i.e.  pnL  A  pp.  nbuUed; 
ppr.  KiuJhno.     IFr.  nImUt,  rafteWar.  lo 

pat,  to  thnut.  See  Butt.]  l.  To  repet  bj 
loroei  to  rebuff;  to  drive  iMick.  Sptntrr,— 
t.  To  repel,  ai  bj  coonter  evidence ;  to  le- 
Inle:  ipedflcaUy,  hi  lam,  to  oppoae  by  atgu- 
ment,  plea,  or  counterralllng  proof. 
Bebattrt-baf),  v.i    LtToreUn    SfMiuer. 


wltb  great  iorce  towarda  the  tee  in  (he 
hope  of  KKDe  beneOt  turning  up  for  the 
plarer'i  tide  In  hlttlcg  the  other  itanei  al 


tUeMOenof  liiki'iea-il).  n.  [L.  ra,  back, 
aadaufortolall.]  Theactoltalungbackor 
'  time;  relapH.    (Rare.] 


(rfr^kifri-trant), «. 

low.)    lUcUng  back;  hence, --<- 

pngnance  or  oppotluon;  nc 
refnctoiir. 


BMtaeimM(Ti-kal'al-trU],<i.l.  (L.  nw<l^ 
ciCni,  lo  kick  backers,  back,  and  eaieitro,  lo 
kick,  from  caix,  taMt,  the  heeL  )  Lit.  to 
kick  back ;  hence,  to  iliow  repiunance  or 
nalitance  lo  HnDethlns;  to  be  tractor;. 

BAoaldtrate  (t^-^^-Uit),  >.(.  To  kick 
agalnat ;  to  ahoir  repugnance  or  oppoiltlon 
to.     -The  more  hearlBV did  one  dlid^hli 


Quinwv.    IKare.) 
BMileftrulon  (re-kal'>1-tri"ahDa).  n.    . 

ot  rMalcltratlng  or  klckina  back  or  — 

oppoiltlon :  tepngziauce.    Sir  IF.  .S 
S«mU  (r«-k*l^  V.L    1.  To  call  bi 

Ukeback.     -  If  Heni?  were  raeotiad  It 


t  To  rerokei  lo  aonnl  bj  a  lubiiuner 
let;  aL  lonana  a  decree.— 3.  Toullbac 
o  mind ;  to  rerlve  In  mcinDi?. 


1.  To  call  lack  from  a  place  or  mlatlon ; 
to  rHoll  a  mlnliter  ftom  a  foreign  court ; 
neaJItroopa  from  India.  Spelled  ilto  A*.. 
BMaU  (re-knn.  n.  l-Ac^llnibaok;  > 
veoatlotL— 1.  lie  power  ot  call&ig  back . 
reroklng. 

BaOaUsU*  (r«-kBl'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
bebig  recalled.  '  Delegate!  naiUabU  at 
pleaoue.'  Maditon. 
Bsoalllliailt  t  (rft-kullnent),  n.  BecalL 
BMUlt  (rl-kanf),  e.t.  [I,  neantB,  „ 
recant,  to  mall  — re,  back  or  again,  and 
eanfo.  freq.  of  eaiio,  to  ■Ing.)  To  retr — *' 
to  unuy:  to  make  lormal  contradictto 


ablniei  dliown,  dl . 

BMUlt  (r«-kantO.  e.i     To  I 
tioD  or  propoiltloa:  to  nnuy  what  hu  bi. . 
...J.  . ... publicly  a 

BaoantatUii  (re-kan-U'>lionX  n 
h,  Fr.  ton:      ng.  Air.     va.  fiten;  th,  lUni 


,.,, .  -.Bjrituiotad;  ppr.  n 
and  cajnluiatt;  Vr.  neapi      .  . .. 
ujD,rceapi(utolunL]  Toiepeat.u 
dpal  thing!  mentf—--"  ' 


of  reoantlng:  retraction;  a  deolaratlon  that 
contradlda  a  former  one.     Skat. 

BaoaatW  (ri-kanf  trX  n-   One  who  reoanti. 

BMWultate  (rt-ka-pai'1-Ut),  e.t  To 
qualify  again ;  lo  confer  capadty  on  again. 
■  Penuha  TteapacHating  thenuelTea  by  tak- 
ing the  oatha.  A  Otrmtry- 
B«oapltnlAt«  (re-ka-pll^fl-llt),  e.l.  prat  & 
nn  ^«.A*»-h./..f.j  .  t.^-  "rapUuiatijyj.  [Rt 
.iiier,  I.L.  recapit- 

, epeat,  la  the  prln- 

lUoned  In  a  preceding  die- 
coune,  argument,  or  eaiay ;  to  give  a  tnm- 
mary  of  the  principal  facia,  pointa,  or  arga- 
menti  of ;  to  menuon  or  relate  In  brlet 

ll  w<IUc|[  ID  cemtiiiu  in  I  lUeuliiK  Bid.    Dr^ilrH. 

am.  To  reiterate,  repeat,  reheano,  recite. 
Bwxpttnlata  (ri-ha-pit'Q.Uti  n.i     To 

repeat  in  briel  what  haa  been  lald  before. 
BeeapltnlstloiL<T«-ka-pit'i)-u'sbon),n. 

1  Tbeact  otrecapllulittng.- 2.  A  nunmary 

or  conciH  lUtement  or  enuraemtloa  ot  the 

principal  pointa  or  lacU  In  a 

couna,  argument,  or  eiaay. 


BecapltUl&tor  (t«-ka-plC'fl-UI-«rX  s.    < 

—1. 'tiilatee. 

Ltoiy     <re-ka-pIt'a-U-to- 


, prlie  which  had 

mu  prerlonil;  taken. 

B«CUitun  (rfi-kap'tarX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
retaking;  parUcnUrly,  the  retaking  ot  * 
prlie  or  good*  from  a  captor,  —  1.  Utat 
which  ii  iwaptued ;  a  prize  retaken. 

Bacftptnra  (r«-kap'tat},  v.r  To  capture 
back  or  agdn ;  to  retake ;  partlcnlarly,  to 
retake  a  priie  which  had  been  preiiouily 

»{rt-k««Tion-liX».(.    Toreintro. 

Into  after  It  hu  been  extracted; 

pioceu,  to  MMriwniu 


r,  tdr.    irti,  wUg;    A,  UOn.— See  Kn. 


four  or  terror. 

TUlSamllai  Pillu  ntsi-nd I 
2.  Buneu  Rtintare. 
IT  (ra-MbW*r),  ti 


.     i"*!-!*!),  n.     Tli«  lUtc  or 

qiuUty  Df  beliu  reuty;  rmncldiieBL  [Ob- 
MlBteorproylncM] 

Bouty  (twU),  a.     [Probtiblr  akin  to  rtwry. ) 

nncld  tuU :  apiilled  to  d^  mekt.  [Obio- 
leCe  ot  prOTinclu  Eogllih.] 

Reata  (nWl'ta),  n.  [Bp,]  ArewUderops. 
uaad  [n  MeiJco  Uld  CalUomla  tor  lunQig 

KOfttS  (rft),  n  A  term  »ppUed  to  ths  flomt- 
lug  wat«r-crowfoot  {Ranuneuivt  fluUtmi\ 
uS  prolwbl;  >lio  to  thjoiu  «at«r  meda. 
[Obiol«t«  or  proHnclal.J 


ent).  n.  . 
IT  reputed  atCactunent. 
I  (T«'iit-t4nt,  e.E.  To  attain  aaaln. 
Baitttmimt  (rd-Bt-iemf ).  v.t  To  atteoip 
agalD.  •Riatlemtit  a  perfect  mortlHcallo 
' inifiout.'    Dr.  H.  V 


French  natunllit 


TamarUcinea,   Uie 


milder  putaot  Northern  A>Il  R.  ttrr. 
lata  1>  ■  natlTe  of  Slcttjr  and  EgrpC,  ai 
used  at  Aleiandrla  as  ■  cnrs  for  the  it< 
BMT«(r8T).p.l    -■ 


«i 


,    1.  To  tata  _.  -,  -. 

Tlolenee;  tobereare;  todeinlte.  .. .— 
Hleorphanolblapiitrtmonr.'  Shak.  [N( 
hirdl;  uaed  ucepl  lu  poeor,)— 2,  t  To  ta 
■waj  (In  ■  good  MOtet  'Talfc,  that  mig 
nnqolet  (ancl«  noBB.  Sptmtr. 
BeaTSr  {Tir'&t)^  ik  One  who  rearea 
— '--   arobber.     'Tbe  tootatcpaof  the  lit* 


ir(rS-»-Toni.  e.i.    To  avow  again. 
ke  (ri-a-wakO,  t.i.    To  awake  anlh- 
t  BalMbI  (t^b,  rftljeb),  B.    Same 


Baavow  (rS-a-Ti 
Beawake '—  -  ■ 
Betab,'" 
aiAeftov. 

B«tMIitl<m(r^baptlim),  n.    A  lecond  bap- 

B«tNliitl^tlOIl  (re-1»p'tl-iA"ihonX  n.     A 
iBcosd  baptlun.     Boater. 
Belwptlia  (r«-bap-Ui'>,  v.t.    To  tMiptlM  ■ 

K«bftpUMrjT«-bap-tli'«r),  n.    Doe  who  re- 

bapuiea     BBtetU. 
Bsfiulwrmtlail  (r«-bUn]lkr-tti''ahonl,  n. 

The  act  of  rebaibarlilng,  or  the  atate  of  b<- 

iDg  reduced  again  to  berbariam. 
It«blir)WIlM7r«-Mr^lir-b),e.(.    Torednce 

again  to  a  itale  ot  barliailam;  to  make  bar- 

TlerBKCMded  In  rapJdlritenllllgOuMn)'  W  a 
by  poleinlcJihcDlMT  •nditlwloui  •inl  ilie  «» 

BalMte  (r«-Mt'\«.«.  pret  4  pp.  re&oled; 
opt.  rtballng.  [O.Fr,  nialrt.  Mod.  Fr.  m- 
lattrt—n,  back,  and  MUtw,  to  beat,  from 
L,ll  batere,  a  form  of  L  battiere,  to  beat 
(whence  also  atate)]  1.  To  blunt ;  to  beat 
to  obtuaeneu;  to  deprive  of  keennesa-  'But 
doth  rebaCe  and  blunt  bit  nitanl  edge.' 
Shak.  'Tbakeeneredaeof  battle  loreftflU.' 
i>rvd<n.-:^Toniake  leu ;  to  diuiluUb ;  to 

reduce;  to  abate:  I     '  ■    ■"    "  "- 

count  from.     Chilli 


makeadia- 


il  haMfr 


wood  taiUned  to  a  handle  tor  beating 
tar. 

B«Date,  Babateinsiit(r«-btt,  t«  Uf  tnentx 
n.     1,  tHmtnutlon  —2  In  eon.  abatement 


TV*df -money  paymenta  are  calculated. 
B«kfttod  (re-M^ed).  A     In  >ur.  baiiiig  the 
pirinta  broken  oR  or  cut  ihort. 


O  (I^-Utflk  •>'    A  aort  ot  raff.    Bee 


K«bM,B«bMk<r61iek).n.  ITT.nbecnbelit. 
from  At.  rabOb.  ■  kind  of 

•thnged  ttutnunent  tome- 


operlj      tht 
linfltthi,  ai 


Btringa  tuned  It 

Clayed  with  a  box.  it  <fu 
itroduced  by  the  Hoora 
Into  Spain.  'The  Jocund 
nbttti. '  JVillon. 
EtebMoKrfi-betkaX  »■  A 
title  glran  to  the  leader  of 


which  wai  commenced  in 
Walee,  In  IBSft,  by  bnaMng 
down  the  tumpike-gatea. 
The  leader  and  hia  fol- 
lowen.  who  were  generally 
dreaaed  in  women'a  clothea. 
vers  called  'Kebetca  and 
bar  danghten,'  and  made 
their  attacks  by  Dlght  on 
horaaback.  The  name  was 
'  '  Ltruge  aiK 

paasage  In  ii 


{rft-bek'»-innl  n.    The  prin 

dplea  and  practices  of  the  Rebi "- 

EtsWooalla  (r«-bek'a-lt),  i 


M  and  practices  of  Che  Kebeccaitea. 
— "l  (r«-bek'a.lt>.  n.    A  member  oi 
•A  auocletlon.     flee  Ssbecca. 
n.    A  rebec.    Cftouwr.    See  KK- 


rTl.One 


,!),«.    i 


'hlch  he  ovei  allegiance,  either  by 
openly  renouncing  the  authority  of  that 
government,  or  by  taking  arms  end  openly 
opposing  It :  one  who  dellea  and  aeeks  to 
overthrow  the  authority  to  which  be  H  right, 
fully  subject 
King*  *riU  be  trnnts  Itom  policy,  wben  ■iib)Ka 

2.  One  who  refuse*  to  obey  any  superior ; 
one  who  sets  at  nought  the  eomouind  of  s 
-vryeTil,  RibeL  See  IN- 

MlUont:  acting  In  re- 


Batwl  (reb'el),  o. 
volt     ■Rebttaigt..      __ 

Babel  (re-belT,  o.l  pret  4  pp,  n. 
nbtUing.  ISee  the  noun.]  1.  T 
renoODce  the  authority  of  tht 
government  to  which  one  owe) 
to  take  up  arms  egalnst  the  gov 


.thingi  as,  his  stomach  rtlielltd  a 
(reb'el-dDmX  n.    KebelUona  con 


(i4.berer),n.  One  that  rebels  'A 
IrrbelliragmlDstGod.'  J.  UdaU. 
a(,n-btl'ya-a),n.    [L.  nbtUie.  rtbtt- 


had  been  tabdned  In 


eauthorityof: 
Srou  rebeliim 


ir  refusal  to  obey. 


2  Open  realitance  to,  ,. .,. 

lawful  authori^.— Cfirii  nhJJion,  in  Seali 
fctu,  disobedience  to  letters  of  honaing. 
HoKMIlU.— OrrnnitHunic/rebefium,  in 
one  of  Che  abolished  proceaaee  of  conte 
High  Court  of  Chanc 


lion,  Sr^iiim,  Si... 

See  iNHtTBREtTTinM.— 

tnsuirecUon,  mnUni, 


J,  Kmit.  Mua 
I.  Sedition 


evolt. 


lerjras),  o.    Bngs 
'  '  Bi  of  the  n 


ment  or  lawful  authority:  ipunilDg  dne  con- 
trol; matiuoui.  'iMeUioiu  aubjeele  eoe. 
miea  to  peace.' SIkat.  'YourriAeUJoiuneeka.' 
Slali.  'Thoughts,  like  hlmaelf,  nteSiew.' 
MUtim.  ~  itefrcUunu  auemiilg.  In  lair,  a 
gathering  of  twelve  persona  or  more,  intend- 
ing, gobiK  about  or  prxctlilng  unUwfull]', 
ana  of  thoir  own  aulboriCy,  to  change  any 

or  do  any  other  unlawful  act 

BebeUlonaly  (rA-bel'yus-in,  adt.  In  a  re- 
bellloui  manner;  wltb  vioient  or  obatlnate 
disobedience  or  realstance  to  lawful  antbor- 
1^.  'Had  rehelllouitj/  borne  anna  agalnat 
him.'    Camdtn. 

BabaUlmiBlBU  (ri-bel'yua-nea),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rebellious  'Solid 
proofa  of  Bomlah  rtbeuumanta- '    Bp.  Jf^- 

Babdlow  W-bellfl),  e.i.    To  bellow  in  re- 


la  Bmtii-imioiiKd,    Bee 

_  (rt-MtlugX  »■  In  "V-  the  act  or 
process  of  deepening  or  restoring  worn  line* 
In  an  engnved  plate  by  the  action  of  add. 
B«l)loom(r«-blbDn.t>.^    To  bloom  or  hloe- 


(ri-bloa'aomX  e.i    To  bloMom 

again:  to  rebloom. 

BAwuit  (re-bO'anC),  a.  [L  nboant  rtto- 
anlii,  ppr.  of  reioe—nt.  again,  and  too.  to 
cry  aloud,  to  bellow.  ]  Bebellowing:  loudly 
reeonudlng.  'Their  echoes  ntsont.  JE  Jf. 
Browning. 

B«lMMtlan  (re-bO-a'ahon),  n.  [L.  n&w.  n- 
beatum — n.ageln.and  boo,  tobellowj  The 
return  of  s  loud  bellowing  sound.  "The  re- 
tooKcm  of  «D  unlvenal  groan.'  An.  i^iCrut. 

BaboU  (rS-boil'X  e.i  1.  To  bofi  aealn.— 
Z  To  take  lire:  to  be  hot    Sir  T.  sKitL 

BabciU(r«-boll'),  e.C    To  boU  agein. 

Babonnd  (rS-bound'X  e.f.  [FreHi  re,  and 
bound;  Fr.  rffrondir,  to  re'"  —  ■"  '    "    "- 

elBatlc  force  after  Impact  od 


and!  L  T. 
]  fly  back  b 
notherbody. 


frmee  tbe  elacken'd 


of  time-waarled 


i(A<  that  air   you  tasted  ■ 
Heyuocd, 
Eabnconil  (t«-ba'kiu),  a.    ] 


Bsbuff  (rS-bnT),  a     [Pi 
comp.  Fr.  reMyfode,  It  .._.„. 
chiding.  RerUvry.Bcmr.]    1 
forcing,  or  driving  back;  a  repercnatlon. 


L  rOraffo.  a  check,  a 


2  Sodden  check ;  defeat     'The  nb^t  we 


Ante. —3.  Refusal;  rejection 


Rebuff  <re-bur>.  v. 


To  beat  back;  to  oiler 


«  to;  to  cheek 

r   heard   such  speeches  fran  t 
.    .    that  Ttb\ift4  by  a  womao.' 


a.  Sc.  abuse:      t,  Sc  (*V. 


Balmlld  (re-bUd'),  «.(.  To  bolld  loln;  to 
build  orooDMnicttno'luTlng  beendnnol- 
Uwd;  to  raosw:  u,  to  nIniAJ  a  booM,  > 
wilL  >  wbtH.  or  ■  oltr-  ■XtbuOd  tmUaa 
ain^m,uHloldtliiieiteii«w,'    TMtU. 

BVboUdar  (i«-blld'tn,  a.  On*  who  rwun- 
rtnulior  boUdiagMD.  'Ttm  ntuiUtn  id 
JauuUm  mttet  Uia  cwtl''ltj''    £l>-  i'n'l- 

BabnlU  (lA-bllta  fiL  BsUiMilD;  noon- 
■tinoUd. 

BabakaU*  (it-bWa-bl),  s.  Worttar  ot  n- 
bdks or reprdwntlaii.  ' RtbakaN* udwot- 
thy •tawDafol  check.'    SAot 

Banln  (rt-baii'),  f.t  pnt  A  pp.  rvbulid,- 
ppr,  nfrnUna.  [O.yr.  »6iiu«w.  to  doll,  to 
blnDt.  to  nhulf ;  It.  nftouclUr,  to  atop  np 
agtlu — tt,  ftad  bouftif,  u  old  mnd  dlaleotu: 
'--m  of  boueJU.  the  monll^  (r —  '   ' 


Go  piiioa  the  hair  of  En^and.' 


Sr"" 


n«nin:ta  guall;  laolwcfc.  'Tonbutethe 
umpftUoa  of  tby  aruiAttinl  nncla.'  Shak, 
Tl™  God  "(till.  B^Ml  «>t  "hJ.  ihoe  Kij^ 

4)  TochuUse:  lo  pimUi,— £«pniH,  S<Aut>. 
Antrioiaiul^  Catuurv,  Ittmondtmtt,  Sipot- 
tuhlt.  BtproaeK    Sae  nudar  Cmsusi. 
Babnka  (i«-biUO,  n.   l.  a  dlnot  and 
Tflprlnund;  npiwf  lor  fuilti^  I 

Wlub. 


I.  ChutlMment;  pnnl) 


S.  t  A  obMk  o(  ur 


["fitaUmtti. 

f  fr  Jt.  L-Milrmiirt. 

{rt-MUcYnlh  a-    OouMlnliic  or 


r  Irt-bU^-UX  adg.    ' 


BatnkafiiUi' (H 
piwdornpTMic 

ud  mtta  repon  n*Kt^l>4)'  ol  UiK     ArT.  £Ip>>! 
BabnkV  (rt-bOk'<i%  H.    OMthXnbakai. 

IMnklBClr  (I«-b&k1iig-in,  odi.     in  a  n- 

baklns  maimer  bf  wn  of  nbnka. 
Kilmmtlaii  (r«-bul-U'^anx  »,    (8««  Esub- 

LinOK  aod  BOIL.]    Aot  ot  boQlng  or  eflsr- 

TeacW     IFsUon.     [Bus  ] 
S«-bll^  (rW»l'),  e.t.    To  bnoy,  ralie,  or 

S«tniTy(i«-b*'ri>,KL    TaburracdD. 

Ertnw  (rt'hoa).  ».  tL.,ablallve  plural  or 
rM,  >  thlng—Ut  bj  lUiigi.  btouiin  tho 
T"*tftTt*ng  U  lodlcated  bj  tbfaiga  Comp. 
omnOui.  1  1.  Word*  or  phrMM  wi1tl«a  by 
flgoraa  or  piatam  ol  objecta  whoH  oamea 
reiemble  In  Kimd  thixe  wordi  or  the  lyl- 
Ublet  ut  which  they  are  oompoHd ;  ao  en- 
I^MiatJeal  FeDre> 
lentMloat 
biFiiilngfL 
picture!  ioitead  of 


lajr  'I  lUp,'  or  the  band  to  belong  to  one 
lUpplna. 

B«btM  (re^iu).  v.E.  Tomatkwlth  atebnti 
to  Indlcala  bj  a  rebu. 

Hf  IJotiil  Usnillll  lud  M  Ur  UlniT  rrtuitil  ithll 

B«bat  (rd-buf),  St.  pnt  A  pp.  nInUUd; 
ppr.  rflMitfiiH.  tF^.  rvfrutor,  nboHter^  to 
pat  otthniit  back— rt,  back,  and  bouMr,  to 
pot,  to  Uinut.  See  Bum.]  L  To  repel  \>3 
force;  to  rebofl:  to  drii*  back.  Sftnttr.— 
i.  To  repel,  ai  b;  coonlar  eiidence ;  to  »- 
fate;  ipeddcallf ,  In  tnv,  to  oppoae  bf  azsu- 

BalnltO^but'),*.!  l.tTontSe.  S^MnHr. 
£  la  law,  to  make  an  aiuwer,  aa  to  a  plaln- 
tUTi  aiir.re]oinder. 

8.  la  eurtit^,  to  drtre  a  itone  at  hazard  and 
with  great  tan»  towards  the  tee  In  the 
hope  of  aome  bcneflt  tnmliui  np  for  the 
player^  ilde  In  hitting  the  other  itonei  at 


rejoinder.  9ee  PLeadCIo. 
BecadeiUT  (rS.ki'don.eiX  n.  IL.  r«,  back, 
and  oodo,  to  lalL  ]  The  act  at  falUiig  bai:k  or 
deweadlog  a  aecoDd  Umei  nlapaa.     [Rare.] 


B«cftlcltnuit  (rt-knl'il-tTaiit).  a.  tSee  bi 
low.]  fcifV^wj  back;  hence,  aihlbltEDsrt 
pngoauce  or  oppoaltkia ;  not  labmiaure 
rfltractorj. 


Beoftloltrate  <ri^lcal'al-tr±t).  v. 


:  hence,  to  >hov  repnpiaiico  or 
to  aomellitDa:  to  be  reusctorj. 

,kta(r«-kafa-tnt),*.t    To  kick 

againit ;  to  show  repnananca  or  oppoaitlon 
to.  '  The  more  heartily  did  one  diaoaln  hia 
dlidain,  and  noolalrsbt  hia  tclckl.'  Dc 
Quinixy-    [Bare] 

BwaMtntlDii  ([«-kal'il-tit'>hoaX  n.  Act 
ot  recaldtntlng  or  kiaUng  bank  or  a^ain ; 
oppoaltion;  repagnaace.    Sir  W.  ScoiL 

Satan  (ti-M  i.  o.t  1.  Tu  call  back;  to 
take  back.     '  U  Henrj  were  neaatd  to  life 


il  br  a  >nbiHi|Deiit 


ibiHqDea 

c^bac 


act ;  at,  to  rceM  a  decree.  —3.  To 
to  mind ;  to  rertye  Id  memorj. 

Would  Isliloli  wtoill  hlub  xlH^^nl       Mmim. 

4  To  call  back  from  a  place  or  ndialon ;  aa. 
to  raaott  a  miniater  from  a  foreign  oonrt ;  to 
rwoUtroopa  tram  India.  Spelled  alao  AhoI. 
Bm«U  (rt-kan.  n.  1.  A  calling  back :  re- 
Tooatlon.^  The  power  of  calling  back  ot 
revokiDg. 

Tb  dfloe.  uid  rinn  lb  dene.  ^  pulrKH/r.  IbT^tfH, 
(re-k«t'a-bl),  a.  Capable  ot 
led.     '  Delecatea  reoaUabli  at 

;  I  (re-kaiteeatX  n.    ZecaD. 


£a^L 


,  .o  ncall— n,  back  or  again,  and 

in(D,  freq.  of  caiui,  to  alng.]    To  retnct; 

ime^tg  wh.... 
Tted;  lorecalL 


—  Jlfliounea,  Raeon^  Abjure.  See  Sl- 
MonscB.  —  Stk.  To  retnci  ncall,  lenike, 
abjan,  dlHwo.  dlaaTow. 
BaOUlt  (r«-kant^  e.i  To  reroke  a  declan- 
tlonorpropoaltiDa;  to noiay what haa beea 
—ij  .  .. ..  AI 1^  pubUclji  an 


oplolon 


laton 


BwMtntaHon  (rt-kan-ti'ihon),  n.    Hm 
alkakain;      lb.  8&  lock;      s.fo;     J.job;     a,  Fr.  Mn;     llg,riivi     n.  (*>D;  lb.  Wd;      «,«!«;    wh.  nUg;    ih,  H 


B^^^1t*^  (re-kanf  tr).  ».  one  wba  ncanti. 
Shall. 

BM»MlUt«  (c«-ka-pM'l-IUX  v.t  To 
qnalbfj  again ;  to  confer  capacity  on  again. 
'  Petaoiu  nowocitaliiv  Cbenueliea  by  tak- 
ing the  oatha.'   AUtrbiay. 

BM^tnlat*  <i«-ka^pll^a.Uti  e.C.  ptet.  A 
pp.  TtcapittilaUd;  ppr.  Tteapita)ati7ia.  ISt 
and  uptlulab;  ft-.  reeapitu&r,L.I„ri«i))^ 
ulv.nieapitulaluni.]  To  repeat,  ai  the  prla- 
cipal  thlngi  mentioned  In  a  preceding  dto- 

marr  of  the  principal  fact*,  poliiu,  or  argu- 
menU  ot ;  to  mentloa  oi  relate  in  brief. 

!•  itUIIi«  In  mniinue  in  a  piea^g  eiTor.    OrydrM. 

St«.  To  reiterate,  repeat,  rebeana,  recite. 
BMBp»nl»t«  (re-kB-pll'Q-Ut),  Di     To 

repeal  in  brief  what  bu  been  uld  tietore, 
BMV]ltQl&tloli(r«.ka-plt'fl-la'ihon),n. 

1,  The  act  of  recapitulating,— °   ' 

prindpa]  points  or  facta  I 
couna.  argument,  or  aiaay, 

B«aipltalAtor  {ri^kaplt'a-Ut-«rX  n.     One 
who  recapiliUatea, 
BocwallnlAtOlT     (r«-ka.pit'a-U-lo-rlX 

a.  fiepeating  again ;  containing  recuiitn- 
lation.  '  JUeapUulatcry  moral  redectlona.* 
r.  WanoA 
KMkpUon  (ri-kap'ibonX  n.  iL.  rt.  agibi, 
and  otptui.  caption,  tram  apio,  to  take.] 
The  act  ot  retaking;  leprlaal;  the  letaldng, 
without  force  or  violence,  of  one's  own  goods, 
chattela,  wile,  or  cblldrcn  tram  one  wEo  haa 
bken  them  and  wrongfully  detains  them:  a 
legal  term.  —  Writ  c/  ncaption,  a  writ  to  re- 

pending  a  raplerln  for  a  toimer  dlttrsss  tor 


L     One  who  recap- 

bucix;  uug  uiab  baaoi  a  ptlie  which  had 
been  prerlonaly  taken. 

Eeottptnn  (n-kap'tOr),  n.  l.  The  act  ot 
telaJUDg;  patUcuUrly,  the  retaking  of  a 
prlie  or  goods  from  a  captor.—!,  Ihat 
which  1*  recaptured :  a  prise  niaken. 

Raeaptore  (r«-kap'tar),  v.t.  To  capture 
back  or  again:  to  retake;  particularly,  to 
retake  a  prlie  wblch  bad  been  prerlously 


BMtunUJr  (ri-klT'nl-tl),  if.  L  [PreOi  rs  and 
tamifu—L.  can,  eamit  deab,  andj^ufo,  to 
make.]    To  oonrert  again  into  fleih. 

KacBTTT  (re-kar'rli  v.t  To  carry  back. 
'PlgeonscarriedandreoirrfsdlettarL'    /a. 

BaoLit  (r«-kastO,  v.t    1.  To  cast  or  fonnd 


_  To  compote  a  second  time. 
BMCtW|l  «.(,   (Softened  form  ot  rut  (whlcb 
see).)   To  care ;  to  rock.     CTouar, 


«trro«r 


Careless;  reckless.   0uniei 


Bacade  (rj-aU'X  o.i  pnt  A  pp.  rwedeit; 
ppr.  Teeediw.  IL  tvcsde — re,  back,  aod 
cedd,  to  walk  (whence  »da.  onMdi,  etmf. 


re  back;  to  retreat;  to  with- 


KKCMDt 


Bt»,  To  ntin,  ntnti, 
wltbOimw.  ietM. 
BMMlB(rt'ied),t.t    TaoodalNU>k;toBTtiit 
01  rtsld  to  K  fdimsr  ponenor;  u.  to  rtatOt 
aoDmurBd  iarvitorj. 
^ — ■  [Q.tr.  nalt.  nnfUj 

fWMD,  to  n 

oajiUk  to  Utk) 
Uw  neaipl  ot 

t.0«nermllrliiplni 

dnwtngi ;  tu.  Ml  rectipU  irgra  £9)  k  dax- 
t.  Ttw  plua  ot  nctlvlng.  'Uitthew  ilttlng 
■t  ttaa  rH>v(  d1  ciutom.'  Mat  ll.  ().— 
i.  BaoopUoQi  adminloii;  >  tildns  In.  'Tb* 
moat  oabTODlonl  plww  .  ,  .  for  luch  netijtt 
of  taunliu.'  Shak. — b.t  A  placa  Into  which 

Udwthlng  li --•-■"-> _._j 

pUo*.-&)  B(__, .  

qolto  ■  ■  .  Ibj  Uad  rMtiU  of  ms.'  CIUu>- 
■MM.— r.  Baofpe:  pmcriptton  ot  IngTsdlent* 
foe  taj  compoilBoii,  ■■  at  medlc&iai,  Ac; 
l]n»a,jlir,ui7^Mi  or  Khuoebj  which  siif- 
Ihliif  mat  h«  drocted  or  bnugbt  ■boat 

dscrftilimifi  ■toiUd  be  diffciUi »  dntoc 
8.1  Povar  or  optblUt?  ot  lOMtrlDs;  c*p*- 
iMt.  'AplaeeotgnaXneeM.'  OT*lir».— 
9.  X  written  ukDOwlodgmuA  or  icoonnt  ot 
•ooNthlnc  rocoivad,  u  monty,  fn>ad>,  ^. 
A  rscalpt  ot  numtj  maj  ba  in  pin  or  In  full 
PVimiit  of  >  dsbt  Hud  It  tAtntut  u  an 
■eqglttuwo  or  dlKbuva  ot  ue  d<bt  either 
In  part  or  la  InlL  II  ■  ncelpt  lor  n  lum  ot 
XS  or  aiiwudj  doet  not  bear  the  pennj 
BOTomniant  itunp  It  U  tudmlMtSl*  u 
•Tldenea  of  pajmiant.  A  reoipt,  ttaongh 
«TldeD0«  ol  pninant,  li  not  itbialat*  pniol. 
nnd  tUi  arldenca  mir  ba  rabntted  by 
■bowlni  thnt  It  hu  bean  giren  under  mli- 
taka  or  abtalned  b^trand.— AseiAitManiji. 
■  PHU>7  Boramment  itwnp  aSlied  to  ■ 
wTin«D  MJCDowIedgniant  of  the  receipt  of 


KBCZFTACULAB 


nad  it  mnit  be  cuoelted  bjr  tba  (IfnAtDTe 
or  lulUili  ot  the  party  leeeiTlng  tba  money 

mSbtiii^^^vT   ToglTenraoalptfoTi 

■aM^MvU'  (T«4H'i.bl).  a.  Cuabla  of 
Mn>  recalpted;  for  wbiob  areoelpt  may  be 

■•aStpt-boOk  (r»«liniBk).  n.  A  book  con- 
taining raeaipti. 

BM^Kmrnt  (rt^WmentX  n.  lntUBng. 
laa.llMraceiTlns  or  hutnotlng  ot  a  talon 
knowing  ifler  the  oommlidoB  of  ■  felony. 


.__  ,  .    Ona  who  reoalpta; 

to  ilTaa  K  reoelpt :  KHdOcall]',  hi  law. 
m  to  whom  proparQ  ll  belled  by  an 


B«CN^tar<rMt|w^! 

oOoer.  who  ha*  attubed  ItV, 

caa.  to  aniwer  b>  the  edotincy  at  the 
and  tatlafy  the  ]ad(nianv  the  ondnel 
Ini  beUuto  hare  It  forthcoming  on  oe- 
Biand.     wharioiL 

lMitnUlltl'('*«tVa-bll-ttl),a  Qoallty 
of  babH  racelTable. 

BMNtfiU*A»«»T'a-blX<>.  Sochaanuybe 
noelTed.  '  HIa  own  tln(ta  denial  not  behw 
miateaUa  acalnat  two  aiieelng  Inloimara/ 

Bmtm.U«Iuaa  (r»e«f  a.bl-nai),  n.  Cqia- 
btUty  ol  bains  recelred.     WhiOoei. 

BMdn  (rt^n  t.L  [O.Pr.  HctHdr,  T*- 
emr.  nentir,  Uod.  Fr.  mmlr.  from  L. 
rH^is— n,agalu.uidispfo,lo  take.]  l.To 
— '  ir  obtain :  to  take,  aa  a  thing  oRered. 


ro  take  itolen  goodi  from  a  thief,  kni 
ins  tiiem  to  be  fltolen- 

B«oelTMDieBa  (rfr^iT'ed-net),  n.  State  ol 
balni  rasalTad;  genatal  allowance  or  baliaf. 

prwDKd  opl^ioi.  think  It  ntbar  worthr  (o  be  u- 

fiDlim]  ttua  bciiuJeuciI  Ib.  itc^. 

Bsoalver  <ri^T'tr),  n.    1.  One  who  lecalTCe 

In  nU  warki  of  UberaUty  uoulUnff  bo»  !■  t<i  1v 

1.  An  otncer  appointed  to  reoelTa  pnbUc 
money;  atreaaunr;  oedflcally,  (a)  a  per- 
100  appointed  by  the  Conrt  of  Cbanceiy  to 
rwalTa  the  ranta  and  proflla  of  land,  or  the 
prodoca  ot  other  property,  which  la  In  dla- 
puts  In  a  came  In  Uuit  ooort.  <U  A  panon 
appointed  In  lulta  concembu  the  er*-*— 
(ninbota, — ' — ' ' —  — '  ■   ■ 


tor  the  pnrpow 
ot  winding  np  the  concern.— ■,  Ona  who 
takea  itolan  goodi  trom  a  thief,  knowing 
them  to  be  itolen,  and  Incnn  Uie  guilt  a 
partaking  In  the  crlnta.  Beoelrera  of  pro- 
perU  when  the  thaft  amount*  to  lelony  are 
Uabla  lo  panel  Knttode  trom  three  to  fonr- 
teen  yean,  or  bnpriionnient  for  two  yeara; 
if  the  atealing  li  onir  ■  miidemaanonr,  the 
racalnr  li  lubject  to  penal  aervltude  from 


ontalnlng  the  prodnct  ot  dlttillatloi 


Irmg  and 
an.  Called 


tor  recalTlna  and  containing  gaiea.— &  Hie 
gliaa  THial  placed  on  the  pbte  ol  an  air- 
pump.  In  onrar  to  be  exhanated  ot  air,  ba- 
Ing  w  named  from  Iti  belnc  the  redplant 
of  thoaa  tblnga  on  which  axperlnienta  are 
made.  SeeAlft-rVMr.— JteeAnrii/MejIiiu. 


1  qf  met,  oDcaia  ^ipointed  by  tba 
I  of  trade  tor  the  pntemtion  ot 
[,  Ac,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  -■■— — 
Called   foimaliy    ~ 


lb**v<>,  t^^i%,  parcalB,Ac,may  ba  poatad, 
but  from  which  no  lettara,  oe. ,  ate  dellTired 

(•OMTlnit-glllp  (I«^T^4hIpX  n.  A 
Hi  for  recelrlng  mpemmnefaiua  or  eotr 
man  for  tha  ronl  niTT. 

[f^Bel'«-brUX>.(.  Tc 


tMaatfon  (rt^an'ihon),  n.  tL.  nttmatm,  »- 
cHudonta.    BeeSSOnu.)     1.  Ksrli* ;  «Ba- 


name  glTan  to  tha  latter  ot  tl 
•-U  ■uwiulnate  gronp*  Into  which  tha  pan- 
tertiary  foimatloni  hava  bean  diTldad.  tba 
former  or  earlier  being  tha  piM.pUaeaBa. 
In  the  ncant  tormatlona  the  mammalia,  aa 
well  ai  the  thell*  and  planta,  are  Ida--'-' 
wllh  ipadei  now  eilMibg.  and  tha  n 
are  only  partialis  toadOied  or  aub- 
Hill  groBp  tneludaa  all  inpattlclal  aeetoBa- 
lalloni,  aa  land,  graTel,  lilt,  njatl,  noat- 
moB,  coral  reefa,  Ac,  bom  the  oloee  a  Iba 
gladal  or  bonldv-drin  period  down  to  and 
comptlabu  thoaa  itlU  b  prooeei  of  h«ln( 
fanned.  Snehfonnatfonaa»BiarlBa.IreA- 
walar,  ot  mleanlc— AeeoUperM  or  tpvtK 
the  period  or  epoch  during  which  recant 
fonnatlona  havelwea  depodtad. 

B«MBUr  (tf^aent-H),  a<&  tiewty;  Utety; 
frahly;  not  long  amoei  ai,  adrlcei  ntmom 
teeelfed;  a  town  na«tt|i  bollt  cr  repatndi 
an  Ilk  raaMUtv  diacoTerad 

BaoKitaMi  (ifiaBt-nM),  B.    Thaatataor 

Suallty  ot  benig  racf~' * — * 
itaneai  of  oiwn  or 


M  of  illnTlal  land ;  tha  nritifimi  of 

Mud.'    Sir  jr.  Hole.  "*"' 

BMi«ib« (i«4inteo. v.r    Tonrtoreorra- 

tum  te  the  centre    CelmilH.     [Kare.1 
XMWHMla  (T»4ap'ta-kl  or  na'ep-btkl),  «. 

[f>.,  trom  L.  neepCofliltHH,  from  rveiptwiM, 


iptne  of  recMs,  to  tecelfB.  Sea  Xanivs.] 
That  whiob  rMdna,  admlU,  or  eonlalaa 


rMdna,  admlta,  ( 
or  niial  hi  whlol 


■•■&. 


SS^ 


nolt,  an  andent  naipbMb.     _   ...       

Panillie  a  nttpUuU  prore  In  nlilla  tooL' 
If  iUm.-!.  In  koc  the  name  oaoally  gleen  u 
that  part  ot  a  Howerupon  which  tba  earpeli 
are  dtuatedi  or,  in  other  wcrda.  the  apai  ot 
tba  padnncla,orininmltot  tha  floral  twaaeh. 


.  botanlale  In  dut««at 

Thui.  It  ta  aaad  to  algnlfy  the  uda 

laea  among  faraa;  that  part  ol  tha 

oTannm  from  whioh  tbe  onla  aitn,  ceai- 

part  ot  tha  ailiol  a  plant  wl 
Bowan  when  It  H  r' ■• 


t,  her;       pina,  |tei       oila,  n 


of  the  (had 


he  llowei*  are  anaaged.  aa  In  Com- 

tUi  ll  called  the  (CxmUUhh.    A 

.     .       ttipladl  beloi^  only  to  one  lat  of 

b«n  lannl  florata  or  dlitlnat  aalaotparta 
of  tncliaeailau.  Among  tha  ooaiairBlgii. 
a  ton  appUad  to  thoee  pcd-Uke  bodlea 
which  oonialB  ipoiea. 

B«a*ptHalsr(r»e*p-takV-Mr>,a.  latet. 
partatnlng  to  tba  tacaptaela  or  irowtni  on 
K  ai  tba  neetary. 

oU,  poodi       tt,  Sc.  abna;     T.  Be  tw. 


BBOFROOALLT 


ncefnd ;  reotpUcl*.    '  JtM^Mrte  of  pln- 
iMOphjr,'    airT.  Branu. 
BMmUMUto  (rt^ap^'bU^UX  «.    L  Tin 
qiuBtf  ol  bunt  noapUbla ;  noantitiBiiB. 


Iran  fkMi,  rnjidim,  i 
OUil.)    C*hU* ot  or  loltad  tor  b*lt«  »■ 
ednd:  noetnblt. 

BaMptlan  (rt^tp^hoa).  h.  [L  wmptlB, 
fronrMipia.  Sm&icbcvi.]  LTbtactor 
mannBT  of  nealTliif,  or  ttaU  of  btiiif  n- 
mndi  u.  (a)  >  tSobia  of  thu  wUoh  U 
■iTan.  wni  or  Miiuniiiilcatsd:  <^  tlu  riMf- 


(t)  A  rawl'lug  or  Bumncr  ol  tocoItIoii  tnat- 

muiti  binet,  k  [omul  ocadon  or  etnaonj 
of  rBoalvliit  gUHt^  offleUl  pfinautv^  Ac 


tha  noHiKan  of  food  Into  Iba  . 
ol  ilr  Into  ths  lonfi.— l.t  Bsoomr. 


KMtpUTe  (rtMp^n  >.  Hairing  ehs  qoi- 
lllT  Of  recolTlDB  or  ftdmlttlnf ;  taklos  In; 
■blaIotakalii,bolil.or(wnUlti.  •BtenU** 
of  tha  t«>d  b«  munt  them.'    Bp.  FtiC 


Wkta  Hnid  (a  HimHnn  iri  eu  bm  but  Wlla 
■UBndtr  ft  p«^Tiii(  Itiu  ha  |  Ljclu  1  lylJiM 
•Mch  IbT^^  mka"!^  t>Rii«bi,  t^  m_u  sf 

■wwptoiytfrt-Mpto-ri).  a.    OcoiuaiD'ar 
popOiriT  »lm1t>»il   or  noatred.     S<r  T. 


oalTea;  araoaptKla.     BaUamA. 
Bmm*  (rt-wi').  ».    [I.  «M»ui,  from  n- 
•ada,  naHtum,     Baa  KICZD!.)    L  A  ■m\at- 
dnwbv,  nEOdlnc.  or  ratinng:  ■  moTliig 
buk;  u,  Iha  ratutof  tha  tidaa.— 1  Dapar- 


B«01M  (rfraaiT.  a.t.  To  maka  Into  >  noaa: 
tonuka  ■  Toeat  la;  m,  to  r*«M>  >  canm: 
tafMMaavalL    [Xua.| 

KMNlMl(T*«a«tla.  HaTlog  •  no*M  or  »■ 
oaiaaa.~Jtaguaad  Brak,  ana  anjh  vltUn  ao- 
otbor;  lueh  mbM  ara  ■onwMmw  called 
doabla,  tripla,  Aa.  and  aomaUnna  com- 
pound  anbaa. 

Saaawlwt  {ti^riaKn\  a.  (1.  rtwwio.  n- 
Dauisnu,  from  rmda,  riamiim.  Sse  IL>- 
oma.)  L  Tha  ut  of  racadlng:  ratlnmaat; 
irltkdranl;  aipactillj,  tka  act  ol  Twwding: 

Tha  coBdoci  ar  Ffuca  •■  OH  foMeraa^^ 

amaactoartna  did  IMtvd  «Biila  barw  cnatatl  It  Itbe 
chMupJoatlite  of  Gmet)  with  ai  la  a  fritfdlr  »^ 


S  [FTaftir«,andat«{Dii,)  AeaialaDorirmit- 
coDqDared  lanitor?  to  Iti  formar  aoTenign. 
Rtdmion  of  Ika  tmilmatt,  tb«  unu  M  A«- 
caiiilm  (which  aaeV 

■Its  (t«4«*1t},  d.    Kaoadluc;  BofnR 

lUM  iiVkMrOa. 


a  tunllr  or  trfb*  of 


SMbA .- 

ctcot  Jon, 
KanHa---- 

Ufa,  and  with  thitTr«wprn^bad  lo~ 
leTaral  rnlei,  the  oblat  of  lAioh  waro— u 
ibctaln  troni  wim,  from  balldfUK  bonwi, 
from  lowliw  lead,  and  tram  phutlnarinM. 
Theaa  rate*  ware  obaarrad  br  the  uacba- 
bllaa  with  gnat  atrietnaaL  S«a  Jar.  xxtt. 
t.l.—i.  Amambarof  aMcratbenafltaocleb 
oompoaad  of  total  abatalnen  trom  Intoil- 
catlDsdrtDka,  called  tha  Indapendant  Older 


g^t 


BMltUVe  (t«<hltin,  a  (■  ^ 

'FerpatuatlT  fhangliig  and 

walk.'    Drydrn. 
Bwhaiie  (r«-cblil1'].  r.I.     l.  To  chaise  or 

aooDia  again  or  In  ratorn.     SMtar.— E,  To 

attack  again;  to  attack  u 


•gain;  to  grant  a  aecond  or  auolhar  ahartar 

BMbirter  (i^^ihlrUr),  n.  A  aecond  char- 
ter; a  rtnewal  ol  ■  ahartar.     D.  ITiMar. 

BaehftMl  (r<-ohii^  o.C  IFV,  neAoaarr.]  To 
Gha«  or  drive  back:  a  lam  la  bunting. 

RoehABUn  (rfl.chia'n),  s.t.     To   cbaMen 

B«eliAta,t  SMhaMI  (rfr^hu',  T»cb*tat.i. 
Id  kiui(£v>  to  plar  (be  rachaat  on  tha  horn. 

BMbAM  (r(4hkf ), 

—- *■"*  (rfr*h«e),  n.     [Ft.  rtquOe.  older 
a  note  on  the  honi  lo  recall  tha 


raeidiaola.  and  to  go  againat  her  o 
Bp.  ^ndnHB. 

BaddtnUonl  O^^dl-Tfthon).  a.  CL.n 
ciiKm,  tailing  back,  trom  rteUa.  to  laU 
back— n,  ba>£  and  esda.  to  falL)  A  fall- 
ing baok;  a  backiUdlng.  ■nOaraeUleaHm 
li  dacparale.'  Bp.  HoBL 

Baddfrmui ~ 


SMlplftllKl*  (r».ilDl4ng«l),  n.  {"L.  nalpt 
to  take,  BOd  umaa,  an  >iikl&]  In  anpii 
an  Inatnunanb  formarlj  ued  for  maaaorln 


dp^-en 


i,  Itoedytonoy  (ri-dp'i^ni,  ri- 
n.  A  rwielTlun  act  or  capacity 
';  recaption.    [Kare.] 
liWl-ent),  a.    [L  raeiirfnu. 

'  — ipio.    sae  SKUva.] 

un  or  thing  that  rv- 

, .J  wbloh  anrthlhg  la 

coinmunleatod :  aa,  tha  ne^ittHt  of  one's 
bonn^.  '  Hie  flnt  raa^p^eatr  ol  tha  rerela- 
Uon.'  J,  H.  lirwnui».—t.  Tha  reoelterof 
a  stllL  i>r.  H.  Man. 
Baalptwit  (i«'alpl.«nt),  a.  Baeelvlng. 
BMtDla-lnoWr  (r«-ilp'l-o-ma-tar),  a.  Ka- 
oepyre  ol  a  aervoui  ithnnlna,  and  glrlng 
ilMto  motion. 


SMlmttdlJ  (r^^p'tft-kal),  a.  [L.  raolprB. 
cut.  rr.  r'e^iroaiu;  alternating,  Teolprwial, 
going  biokwanli  and  forwiJFdi.  CorMen 
cxplalni  L  rae^jmiau  aa  compoanded  ol  two 
flctlra  adltctlres,  raciu  and  firwu.  back- 
wardi  and  forwardi,  from  ra;  back,  and  pre, 
tDrward.]  1.  Acting  with  a  backward  and 
forward  motion ;  moving  backwardi  and 
lorwarde;  reciprocating;  altamata. 


L  Done  bj  ea 

TtcipToaat  bei 
dutlec;  ncijni 


a,  Hutually  Intetohaageable. 


mntoal;  ai. 


-"Stz- 


have  aa  obleet  a  pranonn  ataodlng  for  the 
aubject;  aa,»<MM«eiiraa(f.Aa/)iniaonUm- 
hV.  The  tnmtialto  applied  to  tha  pnHunuH 


lueh  aa  Or.  aIMM,  of  one 
prooat  lytaUait,  Oioaa  which  tamain  rlr- 
loallT  unaltered  when  tbe  nnknown  qnan- 
tltf  It  replaced  b;  Its  reelprocaL  — II«<- 
pwot  fgtret.  In  ^tmt.  two  flgures  ol 
the  aame  kind  (triangle^  paiallalograma, 
prlanu,  inramids.  Ac)  eo  related  that  two 
■Idea  orihe  one  form  tha  aitremaa  ol  an 
analogy  of  whlcb  tbe  mnnt  are  the  two 
corraapoodlng  ildea  ol  tbe  other.— Aac^ 
nuDl  or  invena  fnpartim,  the  relation 
which  eiltta  between  toor  magnltndea  aocb 
that,  taken  In  order,  the  Bnt  baa  lo  the 
aecond  the  aame  ratio  which  tha  fourth 
haa  to  the  third ;  or  tha  lint  haa  to  the 
eeoond  the  aanw  ratio  which  tbe  radpiooal 
'•  "■-  "-'-'  ■—  —  the  reciprocal  of  the 


rm(,tn  !«<«. 

J  aignlScatlon, 

nTartible  and  maf 

.  .  :  (r«Valp'V«~-k*l),  n.  That  which  la 
redprccal  lo  another  thing. — Jtweipnaal  </ 
a  nuntilv.  Id  nuuA  tha  quotient  nanltlng 
from  tha  dJTlalon  ol  unity  by  the  qnantltr; 
thoa,  the  raetoncal  of  4  I»  1,  and  conrerMlj 
the  ntApnoal  of  (  la  4 ;  the  rve^rceal  of  1 

I*  i,  and  that  ot  a  -I- '  ta  j^  ,'    A  tracttoo 


tlDBia<A.ai>d]>A|niu.hiaTedprocalTatloar 
proportion:  InTanely:  Ihna,  In  bodlea  ol  tha 
same  wtkbt  thedeml^  It  raeteraealliiaa  the 
macnltede ;  that  la,  the  greater  the  magnl- 
tade  the  leM  the  denilt]',  and  the  laaalhe 
magnitude  the  greater  ttwdenafCr,  Inpaeta. 

two  manltDdea  an  Bald  to  be  rad " 

pnqMrtlDnal  to  two  otban,  wban  ot 


ktUo;     w,  wig:   wb.i«Mg; 


BEGIPBOGALME8S 

flnt  pain  is  to  ono  of  the  aocond  u  the  re- 
maining one  of  the  second  is  to  the  remain- 
ing  one  of  the  first. 

Reelprocaliieis  (re-sii/rft-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  reciprocal. 

Bedprooate  (rd-sij/rd-katX  v.l  pret  A  pp. 
reciprocated;  ppr.  reciprocating.  [L.  reetp- 
roco,  reciproeatum.  See  Kboiprooal.]  To 
move  baclcwards  and  forwards ;  to  have  au 
alternate  movement;  to  act  Interchange- 
ably; to  alternate. 

One  brawny  smidi  the  pufllnif  bellows  plies, 

And  draws  and  blows  reciprocatiMg  air.       Drydtn. 

Beolprooate  (re-8ip'r&-k&t),  «.(.  To  inter- 
change: to  give  and  return  mutually;  to  give 
in  requital;  as,  to  rtdiprocaU  favours. 

For  tis  a  union  that  bespeaks 
Recifrooated  duties.  Cn/ptr. 

Bedprocatillg  (r6-sip'r6-k&t-ingX  p.  and  a. 
Alternating;  backwards  and  forwards  alter- 
nately; reciprocal 

The  duty  of  the  cain*wheel  is  to  gire  an  intermit- 
tent reciprocating  motion  to  the  bar,  wliich  is  returned 
by  a  spring  after  each  impulse.         E,  H.  Knight. 

—Reciprocatina  motion,  in  mach,  a  mode  of 
action  frequently  employed  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  from  one  part  of  a  machine 
to  another.  A  rigid  bar  Is  suspended  upon 
a  centre  or  axis,  and  the  parts  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  axis  take  alternately  the 
positions  of  those  on  the  other.— Reeimro- 
eating  engine,  that  form  of  ens^e  in  which 
the  piston  and  piston  rod  move  back  and 
forth  in  a  straiffht  line,  absolutely,  or  rela- 
tively to  the  cylinder,  as  in  oscillating  cylin- 
der engines;  in  contradistinction  to  rotatoiy 
engine.  See  under  Rotatort.— /20ct>roea<. 
ing  propeller,  one  having  a  paddle  which 
has  a  limited  stroke  and  returns  in  the  same 
path. 

Rediprooatlon  (r6-sip'r6-ka''shon).  n.  [L. 
reeiproeatio,  reciprocationis,  from  reeiproco. 
See  Beciprocal.]  L  The  act  of  reciprocat- 
ing; interchange  of  acts;  a  mutual  giving 
and  returning;  as,  the  reciproetUion  of  kind- 
nessea— 2.  Alternation;  as,  the  reciprocation 
of  the  sea  In  the  flow  and  ebb  of  tides. 
Bedj^rocity  (res-i-pros'i-U),  n.  (Fr.  r^o- 
proeit^-.  See  Ebciprooal.]  The  state  or 
character  of  being  reciprocal ;  specifically, 
reciprocal  obligation  or  right ;  equid  rights 
or  benefits  to  be  mutually  yielded  or  en- 
Joyed  ;  as,  the  commissioners  offered  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  on  principles  of  reciprocity. 
Rtciprocity,  in  political  science,  the  term  usually 
applied  to  the  principle  of  securing,  in  commercial 
treaties  between  nations,  mutual  advantages  to  the 
same  extent,  e.g.  the  admission,  mutually,  of  certain 
goods,  supposed  to  be  practically  equivalent  to  each 
other,  duty  free,  or  at  equal  duties  on  importation. 
_  ,         .  .  .        Brandt  erCax. 

—Law  qf  reciprocity,  a  term  employed  by 
Legendre  in  his  TMorie  dee  Ntnnbree  to  de- 
note a  reciprocal  law  that  has  place  between 
prime  numbers  of  different  forms,  which  is 
this,  that  m  and  n  being  prime  odd  numbers, 

the  remainder  of  m  — 5— -f-n  =  the  remain- 

der  of  n  — g— -^m.    Known  also  as  the  Law 

qf  Legendre. —Stu.  Beclprocation,  inter- 
diange.  exchange,  mutuality. 
BedprooomoOB  (r6-sip'r6-kor"nusX  a.  [L. 
reeiprocue,  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
comu,  a  horn.]  Having  horns  turned  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  those  of  a  ram.  A$h. 
[Bare.] 

BeolproooiUt(r6Hdp'rO-kusXa.  Bedpiocal. 
BeelproQae,tBedprokt(res'i-prok),a.  [Fr. 
r^proque.]    BeoiprocaL   ' Except  the  love 
be  redproque."  Bacon,  'Hedprok  commeroe. ' 
B.  Joneon, 
Bedslon  (rS-sI'zhonX  n.    [L.  recitio,  from 
recido,  to  cut  off— re,  back,  and  ecedo,  to 
cut]    The  act  of  cutting  off.    Sherwood. 
Beelial  (r§-9ifalX  n.    [From  recite.]   L  The 
act  of  reciting;  the  repetition  of  the  words 
of  another  or  of  a  writing;  as.  the  recital  of 
a  deed;  the  recital  of  evidence  given.— 
2.  Narration;  a  telling  of  the  particulars  of 
an  adventure  or  of  a  series  of  events ;  as, 
occupied  in  the  recital  of  his  own  adventures. 
'Betrays  him  into  vain  and  fantastic  re- 
dtale  of  his  own  performances.'  Addiaon.— 
&  That  which  is  recited ;  a  story;  a  narra- 
tion; as,  a  harrowing  recital— i.  In  law, 
Uiat  part  of  a  deed  which  recites  the 
deeds,  arguments,  and  other  matters  of  fact, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  It  is  founded.— 6.  A  musical 
entertainment  given  by  a  single  performer ; 
as.  an  oi^gan  redtal- Account.  Narrative, 
Recital.    See  under  AocouHT.  —  Syh.  Re- 
hearsal, recitation,  narration,  deeeriptlon, 
explanation,  account,  detail,  narrative. 
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Beottatton  (res-i-ta'shonX  n.  [L  recitatio, 
reeitationis.  See  Bbots.]  1.  The  act  of 
reciting;  rehearsal:  repetition  of  words; 
specifically,  (a)  the  delivery  aloud,  with  ap- 
propriate gestures^  before  an  audience,  of 
a  oomposinon  committed  to  memory,  as  an 
elocnuonary  exhibition,  (b)  In  eoUegee  and 
tchooU,  the  rehearsal  of  a  lesson  by  pupils 
before  their  instructor.— 2.  The  composition 
or  matter  delivered  or  recited. 
BeottatlV»(re8'i.ta-tfiv"),a.  [Ft.  rMtatif ; 
It  redtxttivo.  See  Bboitb.]  1.  Bedting;  re- 
hearsing.—2.  Pertaining  to,  or  intended  for, 
musical  recitation  or  declamation;  in  the 
style  or  manner  of  recitative.  *  Recitative 
music'    Dryden. 

BedtatlTe  (res'i-ta-tfiv^  n.    A  species  of 
vocal  composition  which  differs  from  an  air 
in  havine  no  definite  rhythmical  arrange- 
ment, and  no  decided  or  strictly  constructed 
melody,  but  approaches  in  tonal  succession 
and  rhythm  to  the  declamatory  accents  of 
language.    It  Is  not  governed  by  any  prin- 
cipal or  predominant  key,  though  its  close 
must  be  in  some  key  of  the  air  which  fol- 
lows, or,  at  least,  in  no  very  remote  key.    It 
is  used  in  operas,  oratorios,  Ac,  to  express 
some  action  or  passion,  or  to  relate  a  story 
or  reveal  a  secret  or  design.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  recitative,  unaccompanied  and  ac- 
companied.   The  first  is  when  a  few  occa- 
sional chords  are  struck  by  an  instrument 
or  instruments  to  give  the  singer  the  pitch, 
and  intimate  to  him  the  luumony.    The 
second,  which  is  now  the  more  common,  is 
when  all,  or  a  considerable  portion,  of  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestos  accompany  the 
singer,  either  In  sustained  chords  orflorid 
passages,  in  order  to  give  the  true  expression 
or  colouring  to  the  passion  or  sentiment  to 
be  expressed. —2.  A  piece  of  music  to  be 
sung  recitatively. 

Bedtatlyely  (resl-ta-tSv'lI),  adv.    In  the 
manner  of  recitative. 

Bedtatlyo  (resl-ta-td^vdX  n.  [It.]  Beci- 
tative  (which  see).  'Then  thus  in  quaint 
recitative  spoke.'  Pope. 
Badte  (rfi-sitO,  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  recited;  ppr. 
reciting.  [Fr.  ridter,  from  L.  reeito—re, 
again,  and  cito,  to  call  or  name,  to  cite.  See 
Cits.]  1.  To  repeat,  as  someUiing  prepared, 
written  down,  or  committed  to  memory 
beforehand ;  to  deliver,  from  a  written  or 
printed  document  or  from  memory;  specifi- 
cally, to  rehearse,  with  appropriate  gestures, 
before  an  audience.— 2.  To  tell  over;  to  re- 
late ;  to  narrate;  to  go  over  in  particulars ; 
to  recapitulate;  as,  to  recite  past  events; 
to  recite  the  particulars  of  a  voyage.  'To 
recite  what  merit  lived  In  me.'  " 


The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  verse  rteOe. 

Syn.  To  rehearse,  narrate,  relate,  describe, 
recapitulate,  detail,  number,  count 
Bedte  (re-altO.  v<-  To  rehearse  before  an 
audience  compositions  committed  to  mem- 
ory ;  to  rehearse  a  lesson ;  as,  the  class  will 
recite  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Bedte  t  (r§-slf ),  n.  BedtaL  *A11  former 
recitee  or  observations  of  long-liv'd  races. ' 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

Bedter  (rd-sif«rX  n.  One  that  redtes  or 
rehearses;  a  narrator.  'Delivered  down 
from  one  reciter  to  another.'  Bp.  Percy. 
Be<^  (rekX  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  rican,  reccan,  to 
reck,  care,  regard,  pret.  roftto  (original  0  seen 
In  pret  bdng  changed  by  a  following  i,  as 
In/)o«,  feet);  cog.  O.Sax.  rdkian,  IceL  rcekja, 
O.R.O.  rdhhian,  to  reck  or  care.  Hence 
reeklest.]  To  care;  to  mind;  to  heed;  to 
regard. 

I  rec*  not  though  I  end  my  Ufe  to-day.     SMaJt. 
But  little  he'll  rtrJt  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him.    H^a/fe. 

Often  followed  by  qf. 

cy  God,  or  hell,  or  worse. 
He  rtcJfd  not.  MiUon. 

Be6k  (reki  v.t.  To  heed;  to  r^ard;  to  care 
for.  '  This  son  of  mine  not  reacing  duiger. ' 
Sir  P.  Sidney.  v  «— • 

And  may  you  better  retJt  the  rede. 
Than  ever  did  th'  adviser.  Bums. 

—It  recke  (impertonal),  it  concerns. 

Of  night,  or  Icmeliness,  it  reck*  me  not.    Mitton. 

[This  verb  is  obsolete  unless  in  poetry.] 
Beddess  (rekles).  a.  [From  the  verb; 
A.  Sax.  rtceledi.]  Not  reckintr;  careless; 
heedless  of  consequences;  mlntUeea.  'Care- 
less, reddeee,  and  fearless  of  whafs  past, 
present,  or  to  come.'    ShaJc. 

The  Saxon  adjective  rectiess,  formerly  spelled 
rctchiess.  was  In  constant  use  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  when  Hooker,  wrhmg  fifty 
years  later,  employed  the  word,  it  had  become  so 


neariyobaolete,  that  he.  or  perhaps  his  ecBtor.  tbdwlK 
it  necessary  to  explain  its  meaning  in  a  marmal 
note.  It  has  now  beei  revived,  and  b  perf^ 
Cuniliar  to  every  £i«lish-speakinff  pcnon. 

—Rath,  Foolhardy,  ReckUsa.      See  ander 
Ba8H.~Stn.  Heedless,  oareleaa,  mindles 
thoughtless,  negligent,  indiflerant,  reganl- 
less,  unconcerned,  inattentive,  remisSu 

BedUeoly  (rekOes-liX  adv.  In  a  iwsktoss 
manner;  heedlessly;  carelesaly. 

Beddeflsnaas  (rekaea-neeX  «*>-  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  reckless;  heedle«iieas:  care- 
lessness; negligence. 

Beddliur(reVlinffX".  [Prolmblyfrom  fw*. 
lit  one  that  requlns  to  be  cared  for.]  The 
smaUest  and  weakest  in  a  brood  of  animals; 
hence,  a  helpless  babe.    HaUHceU. 

There  lay  the  rtekHmg,  one 
But  one  hour  old.    What  said  the  happy  sbeT 

IUB<^on(rek'n).  v.t  [O.E.  f«Jcn«M.'rc£raM, 
A.  Sax.  geteenian,  recenian;  cog.  D.  rekenen, 
Dan.  regne,  Icel.  reOcfia,  8w.  ratna,  O.  reek- 
nan,  to  reckon,  number,  esteem.  Pwhaps 
from  same  root  as  right]  1.  To  count;  to 
number:  to  tell  one  oy  one;  to  compute; 
to  calculate. 

The  priest  shall  nchm  to  him  the  mooey,  acoonl- 
Ing  to  the  years  that  remain,  even  to  the  year  of 
JubUee.  and  it  shaU  be  abated  from  thy  estlmatioa. 

!..€▼.  xxvU.  lA 

I  »«*«««'  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the 
outside  of  the  church.  Addutn. 

2.  To  estimate  by  rank  or  quality;  to  set  in 
the  number  or  rank  of;  to  esteem;  to  ac- 
count; to  repute. 

For  him  I  reckon  not  In  Mffh  estate.        Afdtew. 
He  was  recJtoned  among  the  transeKWors. 

Luke  xmSL  jf. 

Stn.  To  number,  enumerate,  compute^  cal- 
culate, estimate,  value,  esteem,  aoooont, 
repute. 

Bedcon  (rek'nX  v.i  L  To  make  computa- 
tion; to  cast  account;  to  compute:  to  esca- 
late. 

Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends:  we  have 
French  quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  how  BO  rvo^M. 


2.  To  reason  with  one's  self  and  conclude 
from  arguments. 

I  reckoned  till  momii«.  that  as  a  Hon,  so  wiD  ha 
break  all  my  bones.  Is.  sxrviiL  13. 

8.  To  make  up  or  render  an  account ;  t9  ex- 
amine and  strike  the  balance  of  debt  and 
credit;  to  adjust  relations  of  desert  and 
penalty. 

AU  flesh  shall  rise  and  rtekcn.     Abp.  Santty*. 
We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves.    Skmk. 

4.  To  think;  to  suppose;  to  imagine:  to  eon- 
jecture;  to  conclude;  as,  I  reckon  he'll  come. 
[This  application  of  the  word  la  provincial 
in  England,  and  is  extremely  common  In 
the  middle  and  southern  states  of  America, 
corresponding  to  the  Igueseot  the  northern 
statea]— To  redlron  for,  to  have  to  account 
or  to  give  an  account  for;  to  be  answwable 
for. 

If  they  fail  in  their  bounden  duty,  they  shall  neken 
for  it  one  day.  j?/.  Sandersom. 

—To  reckon  on  or  upon,  to  count  w  depad 
upon ;  to  lay  dependence  or  stress  on ;  as. 
he  reckont  upon  the  support  of  his  frlenda 

In  the  whole  corporation,  the  government  coold 
not  reckon  on  more  than  four  votes.       Macmutey. 

—  To  reckon  with,  to  call  to  account;  to 
settle  accounts  with;  to  exact  penalty  ot 

After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  co«»- 
eth,  and  reckoneek  with  them.  Mat.  xxv.  19. 

Bedconer  (rek'n-«r),  n.  l.  One  who  reckons 
or  computes. 

Reckoners  without  their  host  must  reckon  twice. 

Camdem. 

2.  Something  that  assists  a  person  to  reckon. 
as  a  book  containing  a  series  of  tables;  s 
ready-reckoner. 

Bedconlog  (rek'n-hig).  n.  1.  The  act  of 
counting  or  computing;  calculation.— 2.  An 
account  of  time. 

Canst  thou  their  reckonings  keept  the  time  computet 

Samh" 

&  A  statement  of  accounts  with  another;  a 
statement  and  comparison  of  accounts  ma- 
tually  for  adjustment 

The  way  to  make  reckonings  even  b  to  ou^ 
them  often.  Sottik. 

i.  The  charges  or  account  made  by  a  host  In 
a  hotel,  tavern,  Ac 

A  coin  would  have  a  nobler  nse  than  to  psy  * 
reckoning.  ^ddtsm- 

Till  issuing  arm'd  he  found  the  boit  ssid  cried, 
•  Thy  reckoning,  friend  f '  Tem^jftm- 

5.  Esteem;  account;  estimation. 

You  make  no  fbrther  reckoning  of  it  (beastv).  thsa 
of  an  outward  fiidlag  benefit  nature  heMuwed 

Str  P.  SntM^' 


rite,  fltr,  fat.  f»U;       m«,  met  h6r;      pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  miive;       t&be,  tub,  boU;       OH,  pound;      tl,  8c  abMw;       y.  8c  !•». 
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RBOOGNIZE 


<L  Naut  the  cAlculation  of  the  poeltloii  of  « 
ship  from  the  rate  at  detennmed  by  the 
log,  and  the  coune  aa  detennlned  by  the 
compaas,  the  place  from  which  the  vesael 
•taried  being  known.  Dead-rtekotUngmevu 
the  tame  aa  reckoning,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  drifts  lee-way,  currents,  &c. — 
8tn.  Calculation,  computation,  estimation, 
estimate,  charge,  bill. 

BdOlrmilng-book  (rek'n-ing-bukX  n.  A 
book  in  which  money  receired and  expended 
is  entered.    JohnMon. 

yw^Mn  (rd-klim'),  v.l  [Re  and  daim;  Fr. 
reelamer,  to  claim  back,  to  reclaim  a  hawk, 
to  protest;  L  redanu>—re,  back,  and  elamo, 
to  caU.  See  Claim.]  1.  To  claim  back;  to 
attempt  to  recover  possession  of;  to  demand 
to  hare  returned.  *A  tract  of  land  ^olland) 
snatched  from  an  element  peipetualtar  re- 
elaimina  its  prior  occupancy.'  Coxe.—i.  To 
caU  back;  specifically,  in  ftuccnry.  to  bring 
a  hawk  to  the  wrist  by  a  certain  MIL  Chau- 
osr.— 8.  To  call  out  repeatedly  to;  to  call 
on.    [Bare.] 

The  headttTonff  horses  hurried  Octavlus  aloim^, 
andwcredeaf  toiusrvr/4>i»«^N!f  them.      DryiUn. 

4.  To  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  tame  or  do- 
mestic state ;  to  tame ;  to  make  gentle ;  as, 
to  Ttdaim  a  hawk.  'An  el^{Ie  well  rs- 
etotiNMi'  J>fyd0n.— 6.  To  rescue  from  being 
wild,  desert,  waste,  or  the  like:  to  bring 
under  cultiration;  as,  to  tvotatm  land.— 

6.  To  bring  back  from  error,  wandering,  or 
transgression  to  the  obserrance  of  moral 
rectitude ;  to  bring  back  to  correct  deport- 
ment or  course  of  life;  to  reform;  as,  to  r«- 
etoim  a  profligate. 

The  penal  laws  in  being  aipUnst  papists  have  been 
found  ineffectual,  and  rather  coonrm  than  neimim 
men  from  their  errors.  Swi/t. 

7.  To  bring  under  restraint  or  close  limits ; 
to  check;  to  restrain;  to  hold  bsck. 

By  tfiis  means  also  the  wood  is  rtclaimtd  and  re- 
preMcd  from  running  out  in  length  beyond  all  roea- 
sura.  Holland. 

Or  b  her  towMng  flight  rtdaimtd, 
Bjr  seas  frx»n  Icarus  downfiiU  named  t   Prior. 

8.t  To  gainsay  or  contradict;  to  cry  out 
against 

Herod.  Instead  of  rtciaiming  what  they  exclaimed, 
embraced  and  hugged  their  praises.  FulUr. 

0.t  To  recover;  to  regain.  Spenter.—Re- 
claimed  anvnala,  in  law,  those  that  are 
made  tame  by  art,  industry,  or  education, 
wherebv  a  qualified  proper  may  be  ac- 
quired in  them.— Syn.  To  reform,  recover, 
restore,  amend,  correct 
^^^<*^«<*"  (rd-kUm'X  v.i  L  To  ay  out;  to 
eiclaim  against  anything. 

O  tyrant  Love  t    .    .    . 
Wisdom  snd  wit  m  vain  recloim  ; 
And  arts  but  soften  as  to  feel  thy  flame.     Po^. 

2.  To  effect  reformation.  JTilton.— at  To 
draw  back;  to  give  way.  Spen»tr.—A.  In 
ScoU  law,  to  appeal    See  Rbcladoico. 

^^^**^«<*"  (r6-klim7,  n.  The  act  of  reclahn- 
Ing,  or  the  state  of  being  redairoed :  refor- 
mation; reclamation.  'Free  from  all  man's 
reclaim.' Speneer.  'The  concealing  of  Solo- 
mon's reclaim.'    Hales. 

n^rti^iTnmW^  (rd-kl&m'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  reclaimed,  reformed,  or  tamed. 

RddalxilAldy  (rd-kl&m'a-bliX  adv.  So  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  reclaimed. 

Redalmant  (r€-klam'antX  n.  One  that  op- 
poses, contradicts,  or  remonstrates  against 
*  Unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  excepting 
a  few  reelaimanta.'    Waterland. 

EaclalTnur  (r«-klAm'6rX  n.  One  that  re- 
claims. 

BdOlatmliif  (r6-klAm1ngXp.  ando.  Serving 
or  tendingto  reclaim;  recalling  to  a  r^pilar 
course  or  life;  reforming.  In  Scott  law, 
i4)pealing  from  a  judgment  of  the  lord- 
ordinary  to  the  inner  house  of  the  Court  of 
Session.— i2ecla<imn{7  daye^ihe  days  allowed 
to  a  party  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of 
the  lord-ordinary  to  appeal  therefrom  to 
the  inner  houae.—Reelatming  note,  the  pe- 
tition of  appeal  to  the  inner  nouse  cravmg 
the  alteration  of  the  judgment  reclaimed 
against 

BddalmlQie  (rg-kUmlesX  a  Incapable  of 
being  reclaimed;  that  cannot  be  reclaimed; 
not  to  be  reclaimed. 

B«6Unuttion  (rekla-mi'shon).  n.  (Fr.  re- 
clamation. See  RiCLAix.]  The  act  of  re- 
claiming; as,  (a)  the  act  of  ttinglng  from  a 
waste  state  into  cultivation.  (6TThe  bring- 
ing back  of  a  person  from  evil  courses;  a 
turning  from  wrong  or  disreputable  habits 
to  a  better  way  of  life ;  as,  his  reclamation 
was  now  complete,  '/teetotnation  from  evil.' 
Bp.  HalL    (e)  A  demand;  a  challenge  of 


something  to  be  restored;  claim  made,  (d) 
A  remonstrance;  representation  made  in 
opposition ;  ciy  of  opposition  or  disappro- 
bation. 

Bat  now  secret  murmurs  and  even  violent  redo- 
mmtimrwtn  heard  that  the  Pope  owed  the  people 
great  sums  for  the  losses  sustained  by  his  long  ab- 
sence. MtlmoH. 

lUiclllumt  (r6-klIn'antX  a.  In  A«r.  same  as 
DeclinafU. 

Badlnato  (rft-klin'&t),  a.  [L.  rMtwiohit,  pp. 
of  rsdtno,  to  bend  back.  SeeKlOLlNB.]  In 
6ot  reclined,  as  a  leaf ;  bent  downward,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  leaf  is  lower  than  the 
base;  falling  gradually  back  from  the  per- 
pendicular, as  the  brandies  of  many  trees. 
XfiMUsy. 

RaoUnAtion  (rek-li-n&'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  leaning  or  reclining.— 2.  In  diaUinff,  the 
anirie  wmoh  the  plane  of  the  dial  makes 
with  a  vertical  plane,  which  it  intersects  in 
a  horlsontal  line.— S.  In  ewg.  one  of  the 
operations  used  for  the  cure  of  cataract  It 
consists  in  applying  the  needle  in  a  certain 
manner  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cata- 
ract snd  depressing  it  into  the  vitreous 
humour,  in  such  a  way  that  the  front  sur- 
face of  the  cataract  is  the  upper  one.  and 
its  back  surface  the  lower  one.    Dunglieon. 

Bedlne  (rft-klInO,  v.t  (L.  recUno,  to  bend 
back— rv  back,  and  dino,  to  bend  (whence 
also  incline,  dedime,  the  root  being  that 
which  also  gives  E.  leany.)  To  lean  back ; 
to  lean  to  one  side  or  sidewise;  as,  to  recline 
the  head  on  a  pillow,  or  on  the  bosom  of 
another,  or  on  the  arm. 

The  mother 
Rtditud  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast    DrytUn. 

ReoUiM  (rft-knuO.  «.i  To  lean :  to  rest  or 
repose;  to  take  a  recumbent  jposition;  as,  to 
recline  on  a  couch.  'On  silken  cushions 
half  reclined.'    Tcnameon. 

Be6Ulie(r6-klInO,a.  [L.  recUnie.]  Leaning; 
bdng  in  a  leaning  posture.    [Sare.] 

Their  sat  ndint. 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask'd  with  fkmers. 

iiUtOH. 

Radlned  (r^kllndO,  a.  In  frot  same  as  R»- 
dinate. 

HjM^HfiAi*  (rC-klIn'6rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  reclines;  specifically,  a  dial  whose 
plane  reclines  from  a  vertical  position;  a 
reclining  diaL 

ttjM^Hwing  (rd-klln'ing).  p.  and  a.  Leaning 
back  or  dde wise;  resuuog;  lying;  in  boL  same 
as  Redinate.—Redining  board,  a  board  to 
which  young  persons  are  fastened,  to  pre- 
vent stooping  and  to  give  erectness  to  the 
figure.  Mrt.  S.  C.  HaU.—Redining  dial,  a 
dud  whose  plane  reclines  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. If,  besides  reclining,  it  also  de- 
clines from  anv  of  the  cardinal  iwints  it  is 
csJled  a  reditUng  dediningdial 

Be<d08e  (rd-klOz'),  v.t  To  close  or  shut 
again. 

Ba<flOtlie  (rfi-kldTH^,  v.t  To  clothe  again. 
'Clothes  and  redathce  the  happy  pliuna' 
Tennyeon. 

Ba(dllde(r6-klfid'Xe.t  [L. redudo—re,hMck, 
and  daudo,  to  shut]  To  open ;  to  unclose. 
[Bare.] 

BedlU6(rd-klfisO^  a.  [Fr.  redtu,  fern,  re- 
du$e,  from  L.  redueut,  pp.  of  redudo,  re- 
dutum,  to  lay  open,  but  m  LL  signifying 
to  shut— rw,  aoain,  back,  and  daudo,  to 
shuti  Living  shut  up  or  apart  from  the 
world;  retired  from  the  world  or  ftom 
pnbUc  notice ;  sequestered ;  solitary ;  as,  a 
fveltissuKHik  or  hermit;  a  rselisss  life.  'This 
reduse,  passive  condition.'  HoweU.  'This 
reeltiM  period.'    QoldimWi. 

I  an  die  Hve  long  day 
Ceasums  la  oMditatloQ  deep,  rtcUuo 
From  human  converse.  J.  PkUi/t. 

Bedose  (rS-klfisO^  n.  l.  A  person  who  lives 
in  retirement  or  seduslon  from  intercourse 
with  the  world,  as  a  hermit  or  monk.  'A 
redum  who  had  never  quitted  his  hermit- 
age.' Buckle.  Specifically— 2.  A  religious 
devotee  who  lives  in  a  single  cell,  umally 
attadked  to  a  monastery. 

Badniet  (rS-klfizO,  v.t  To  shut  up;  to 
seohide. 

She  sees  at  once  the  virgin  mother  ifta-TT 
RtclMtod  at  hone.  Dtttttt. 

Redtuidy  (rfi-kliks'll),  ado.  In  a  recluse 
manner;  in  retirement  or  seclusion  from 
sodety. 

BeduienMl  (rd-klfis'nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  recluse;  retirement;  seclusion  from 

sodety.    *  The  reduHnete  of  a  college  life. ' 

Haditt 

A  kind  of  calm  rtduseiuss  is  like  rest  to  the  over- 
laboured man.  Ftltkam. 


BacdUSion  (rft-klfi'shon),  n.  A  state  of  re- 
tirement from  the  world;  seclusion.  Joki^ 
eon. 

BacdnstTe  (rfi-klfi'siv),  a.  Affording  retire- 
ment from  sodety;  recluse. 

And  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her  .  .  . 
In  some  rtdutHn  ana  religious  life.  ShaA. 

BetilUBOry  (rd-Ufi'so-ri),  n.  [L.L  redusori- 
um.]    The  abode  of  a  recluse;  a  hermitage. 

BaoONmQatton  (r&^kO-ag'Q-U"shonX  n.  A 
seconacoaffulation.    Boyle. 

Beooast  (re-kdsf ),  v.t  To  coast  back;  to 
sail  again  near  or  along  the  coast  of. 

Beoooc  (rd-kokt^  v.t  [L.  recoquo,  reeoo- 
turn,  to  cook  or  boil  over  sgain— tv,  again, 
and  coquo,  to  cook  or  boil.]  To  cook  over 
again;  hence,  to  vamp  up  or  anew. 

Old  women  and  men,  too,  .  .  .  seek,  as  It  were,  by 
Medea's  charms,  to  recoct  their  corps,  as  she  did 
^Cson's.  from  feeble  deformities  to  sprightly  hand- 
someness. y#r.  Taylcr. 

BeooctUm  (rS-kok'shon),  n.  A  second  coc- 
tion  or  preparation. 

BeoognlNtDle,  BaoognlM.  For  these  and 
their  related  words  see  Bsooqnizabls, 
Rbcogmizb,  ^^0. 

Baoognltlon  (rek-og-ni'shon),  n.  \L.  rtcog- 
ntfio,  recognitianie,  from  recognoeco,  recog- 
nitum.  See  BKOOaMlzs.1  L  The  act  of  re- 
cognising ;  the  state  of  bdng  recognized ; 
knowledge  or  acquaintance  confessed  or 
avowed;  formal  avowal;  notice  taken. 

Every  species  of  fsncy  hath  three  modes ;  reco^ 
nitioH  of  a  tliinff.  as  present ;  memory  of  it,  as  past ; 
and  foresight  ofit,  as  to  come.  TV.  Grrm. 

But  the  view  in  which  the  state  regards  the  prac 

ce  of  morality  is  evidentlv  seen  in  its  reco^nihon  oi 

that  famous  maxim,  by  which  penal  laws  ui  all  com- 


tke  of  morality  is  evidently  seen  in  its  reco^nihon  of 

■       "  ,  by  whicl  . 

munities  are  fashioned  and  directed,  that  the  sever- 


ity of  the  punishment  must  always  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  propensity  to  the  crime.  tVarburtOH, 

The  lives  of  such  saints  had.  at  the  time  of  their 
yearly  memorials,  rtcognition  in  the  church  of  Cod. 

Hooktr. 
2.  In  Scott  lava,  the  recovery  of  lands  by  the 
proprietor  when  they  fall  to  him  by  the  fault 
of  the  vassal,  or  generally  any  return  of  ^e 
feu  to  the  superior  from  whatever  ground  of 
eviction. 

Beoognltort  (rft-kog'ni-torX  n.  In  law,  one 
of  a  fury  impannelled  on  an  assize,  so  called 
because  they  acknowledge  a  disseizin  by 
Uieir  verdict 

Beoognltory  (rd-koff'ni-to-rlX  a.  Pertahiing 
to  or  connected  with  recognition.    Lamb. 

BeoogniiaWfi,  BeoocnliaUe  (rek'og-nr- 
za-bl)*  a>  Capable  of  being  recognized, 
known,  or  acknowledged. 

Beoogxilianoe,  Beoognliaiioe  (re-kog'ni- 
zansorr6-kon'i-zans),n.  [Fr.  reconnaittanoe, 
O.Fr.  reoognoittance.  SeeBBOOONlZE.]  1.  Act 
of  reoogiuzing;  acknowledgment  of  a  per- 
son or  thing;  avowal;  recognition. 

So  the  unnumbered  sounds  that  evening  store ; 
The  songs  of  birds— the  whimritw  oithe  leaves 
The  voice  of  waters— the  great  bell  that  heaves 

With  solenm  sound.— and  thousand  others  more. 
That  distance  of  rtcoiptiManct  bereaves. 

Make  pleasing  music  and  not  wild  uproar.      KeaU. 

8.  Mark  or  badge  of  recognition;  token. 

She  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 

With  that  rte^rniMona  and  pledge  of  love. 

Which  I  first  gave  her ;  an  handkerchief. 

Skak. 

8.  In  lavo,  (a)  an  obligation  of  record  which  a 
man  enters  into  before  some  court  of  record 
or  magistrate  duly  authorized,  with  condi- 
tion to  do  some  particular  act  m  to  appear 
at  the  assizes,  to  keep  the  ];>eace,  or  pav  a 
debt  (6)t  The  verdict  of  a  jury  impannelled 
upon  aMize. 

BeooKnlntloii  (T«1cog-ni-c&''shonX  ».  Act 
of  recognizing. 

Baoogn&eT  tMOOgnlM  (rek'og-nfz).  v.t 
pret  A  pp.  reeognixed,  recognited;  ppr. 
recognizina,  recogntting.  [Prefix  re,  and 
cognize, hnl  directly  from  recognitanetiyrhicii 
is  older  in  English),  O.Fr.  recognoittanee, 
from  L  recognoeco— re,  and  oognotco,  from 
con,  and  gnotco,  to  know.]  1.  To  recall  or 
recover  the  knowledge  of ;  to  perceive  the 
identity  of,  with  a  person  or  thing  formerly 
known;  to  know  again. 

Then  first  he  recognised  the  ethereal  guest ; 
Wonder  and  Joy  ahemate  fire  his  breast.    Pofe. 

1  To  avow  or  admit  a  knowledge  of ;  to  ac- 
knowledge formally;  as,  he  would  not  re- 
eognite  mm  as  ambassador. 

He  brottfht  several  of  them  .  .  .  to  rvne^fMiM  their 
sense  of  their  undue  procedure  used  by  tttem  unto 
hhn.  B/.  Fell. 

8.  To  indicate  one's  acquaintance  with  a  per- 
son by  a  bow,  nod.  Uftinff  the  hat  Mid  the 
like ;  as,  he  passed  me  witiiout  recognizing 
me.— 4.  To  indicate  appreciation  of ;  as,  his 
townsmen  recognized  his  merit  by  electing 


oh.  dUim;     di,  SdocA;     g.^;     i,iob;    fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^,     fH,  CAen;     th.  (Ain;    w,  wig;     wh,  wAlg;     sh,  azure.— See  KIT. 
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him  their  memher.— 6.  To  review;  to  re<«z- 
amine;  to  take  cognisance  of  anew.  South, 

Beoogniie,  BeooniiM  (rek'og-nU  or  rek'on- 
IsX  v.i.  In  taw,  lo  enter  an  obligation  of 
record  before  a  proper  tribunal;  as,  A.  B. 
reeognited  in  the  sum  of  twenty  poonds. 

Eeoogniiee,  BeoognlMO  (rft-Icog'nis-d  or  t6- 
kon'i-zd),  n.  In  law,  the  person  to  whom  a 
recognisance  is  made. 

Beoognlier,  ReoognlMr  (rek'og-nls-ArX  fk 
One  who  recognises. 

B«oogiilior»Recogxii80X(r6-kog'nis-ororrft- 
kouTsor),  n.  In  law,  one  who  enters  into 
a  recognisance. 

BaooU  (rd-koil'X  «.i  [Fr.  reader ^^m  L. 
ftt,  back,  and  omus.  the  posteriors.  The  same 
root  is  seen  also  in  QaeL  etd,  W.  eil,  the 
back.]  1.  To  rebound;  to  bound,  start,  roll, 
rush,  or  fall  bade,  as  in  consequence  of  re- 
sistance which  cannot  be  overcome  bv  the 
force  impressed;  to  take  a  sudden  back- 
ward motion  after  an  advance;  to  be  driven 
or  forced  to  retreat;  to  return  after  a  cer- 
tain strain  or  impetus;  as,  a  gun  recoilt 
when  discharged.  '  These  drosd  curses,  .  .  . 
like  an  ovenmarged  gun,  recoil*    Skdk, 

Rerenee.  at  first  thoufrh  tweet. 
Bitter  ere  Ion;.  Mtck  oa  itsdf  rtcoiU.     Mttton. 

S.  To  start  or  draw  back  as  from  anjrthing 
repulsive,  distressing,  alarming,  or  the  like; 
to  shrink. 

Fint  Fear  hU  hand,  its  skin  to  trv. 
Amid  the  chords,  bewildered  laid 


And  back  reeeiUd,hit  knew  not  why. 


CMiHS. 


Even  at  the  sound  himself  had 
S.t  To  go  back  in  thought 

Looking  on  the  Unes 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methought  I  did  recfit 
Twenty-three  years.  SMaJt. 

4.  t  To  fall  off;  to  degenerate.    Shak. . 
Reooll,t  v.t    To  drive  back. 

BaooU  (rd-koUO,  n.  1.  A  startinff  or  filling 
back;  a  backwa^  movement;  rebound. 

On  a  sudden  open  fly. 
With  impetuous  recM/  and  Jarring  sound, 
The  infernal  doors.  Miitcn. 

The  rtent  from  fonnaUsm  is  scepticism. 

2.  The  rebound  or  resilience  of  a  flreaiin 
or  a  piece  of  ordnance  when  discharged, 
arising  from  the  exploded  powder  acting 
equalfy  on  the  gun  and  the  balL 
Beooiler  (rd-koil'6rX  n.  One  who  recoils; 
one  who  falls  back  nom  hii  promise  or  pro- 
fession.   Haeket. 

BeooUlniPy  (rft-koQ'ing-liX  «tdv.  In  a  re- 
coiling manner;  with  starting  back  or  retro- 
cession.   HidoeL 

BoooUment  (rd-koil'mentX  n.    The  act  of 

recoiling. 
BdOOln  (rd-koin').  v.  t    To  coin  again;  as.  to 

reooin  gold  or  silver. 

Amonir  the  Romans,  to  preserrc  great  events  upon 
their  coins,  when  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew 
▼cry  scarce,  U  was  very  often  rsMMMf  by  A  succeed* 
lag  emperor.  Addisttt, 

BeoolnafO  (rft-koin'UX  ^  L  The  act  of 
coining  anew. 

The  mint  giUned  upon  die  late  atatnte  by  the  rv- 
€0iitm£t  of  groats  and  half<groats.  now  twclve*pences 
and  dzpcnccs.  Bmcoh. 

5.  That  which  is  coined  anew. 
Baoolner  (r6-koin'6rX  n.    One  who  recoins. 
B00(dle0t  (rek'ol-lektX  «.t    L  To  recover 

or  recaU  the  knowledge  of;  to  bring  back  to 
the  mind  or  memory;  to  remember. 

^MAtfMr  every  day  the  thhigs  seen,  heard,  or  read, 
which  made  any  addition  to  your  understanding. 

trmttx. 
Perchance 
We  do  but  rvmMocf  the  dreams  that  coma 
Just  ere  the  waking.  Tcvmumn. 

2.t  To  gather;  to  pick  up;  to  collect  Shak. 
&  To  recover  resolution  or  composure  of 
mind:  to  collect  one's  self:  genendly  used 
reflezivelj  or  in  pp. 

Admired  his  fortunes,  more  fldwiirwl  the  roan. 
Then  rtcMteUd  stood.  Drydtn, 

^Renumber,  ReeotUcL   See  under  Bbmbx- 


BoO(dleot  (i«-koMekf  X  v.t  To  ooUect  or 
gather  again;  to  collect  what  has  been 
scattered;  as,  to  recolUet  routed  troops. 

God  wiU  one  day  raise  the  dead.  rtnlUeHmr  oar 
scattered  ashes,  and  rearing  our  dissolved  frame. 

Boo(dleot  (rek'oMektX  n.    See  Bboolubt*. 

Baoollectlon  (rek-ol-lek'shonX  ^  1-  The 
act  of  reooUeotlng  or  recalling  to  Uie  mem- 
orv;  the  operation  by  which  objects  aie  re- 
called to  the  memory  or  ideas  revived  to 
the  mind;  reminiscence;  remembrancei 

KteMMHm  is  when  an  idea  is  sought  after  by  the 
mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found,  and 
btooght  again  in  view.  '     ' 


2.  The  power  of  recalling  ideas  to  the  mind, 
or  the  period  over  which  such  power  ex- 
tends;  remembrance ;  as,  the  events  men- 
tioned are  not  witliin  mv  recoUeetUnL  — 
8.  That  which  is  recollected;  something  re- 
called to  mind.  'One  of  his  earliest  recol- 
leeUont.*  ifoeotilay.— 4  Hie  operation  or 
practice  of  collecting  or  concentrating  the 
mind;  concentratioo ;  collectedness ;  self- 
control.    [Sare.] 

From  such  an  educatioa  Charles  contracted  habits 
of  gravity  and  rKttleetion  which  scarcely  suited  his 
time  of  Ufe.  PH$teiJmi  Rtdtrtsm. 

—Memory,RecolUetion,Benieml>ranee,Refnr 
inieeenee.  See  under  MBMOBT.— Stn.  Sem- 
iniscence,  remMnbrance,  memory. 

Bdoolleotlye  (relc'ol-lekt-ivX  a.  Having  the 
power  of  recolleoting.    Foeter, 

BMXOlot  (rek'o-l&X  n.  [Fr.  rieoOet,  t.  re- 
eoUedue,  so  called  because  they  reeotteeted 
and  strictly  observed  all  the  rules  of  their 
order.]  A  monk  of  a  reformed  order  of 
Franciscans.    Called  also  BeeUUeL 

second  colonizatioa 

Bewloniie  (  rS-kol'on-Is  X  e.  t  To  colonise 
a  second  time. 

BeoomMTiattow  (rd-kom'bi-ni"shonX  n. 
Combination  a  second  time. 

Becomliine  (r6-kom-bIn'X  v.t  To  combine 
sfl^dn.    Carew, 

Recomfbrt  (rft-kum'fdrtX  «.t  1.  To  comfort 
again;  to  console  anew.  'Ood,  that  can 
.  .  .  rseoni/'ortfolke disconsolate.'  Ludgate. 
*  One  from  sad  dismay  reeon^orted.*  MtuUm. 
2.  To  give  new  strongth  to.  'To  reoomfort 
it  (the  ground)  someumes  with  muck  put  to 
the  roots.'    Bacon. 

BeoomfortlOMt  (r6-kum'ftot-lesX  a.  With- 
out comfort    Sperwer. 

Baoomf OZtQre  f  (r6-kum76r-tQrX  «.  Be- 
newal  or  restoration  of  comfort    Shak. 

Beoommeiioe  (rft-kom-mensOb  v.t  and  i  To 
commence  again;  to  beoin  anew;  as,  to  re- 
commcnee  work.  'Denrous  enough  of  re- 
commencing courtier.'   «^oAnson. 

The  voice  with  which  I  fenced 
A  Uttle  ceased  but  9t€»mmt€Hctd.    TeMt^yt^n. 

Reoommonoement  (re-kom-mens'mentX  n. 
A  commencement  anew. 

Beoommeiul  (rek-om-mend'X  t.t  [Be, 
and  commend;  rr.  recommanaer,  to  recom- 
mend, to  commend,  to  intrust]  1.  To 
commend  to  anothers  notice ;  to  put  in  a 
favourable  light  beforo  another;  io  com- 
mend or  give  favourable  representations  of; 
to  bring  under  one's  notice  as  likely  to  be 
of  service.  'Those  who  had  no  other  design 
in  all  their  actions  than  to  recommend  true 
piety  and  goodness  to  them.'  StiUingfieet 

Maicenas  rtnmmttndtd  A^igQ  and  Horace  to  Au. 
gustus.  DrytUn. 

2.  To  make  acceptable;  to  attract  favour  to. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends. 
Succeeds,  and  e'en  a  stranger  rteommettds.  P»pt, 

Hence,  to  recommend  itetij,  to  be  agreeable; 
to  make  itself  approved. 

Thb  casde  hath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  rec0mmtmds  iU€{f 
Unto  our  gentle  senses.  Shmk. 

&  To  commit  with  prayersL 

Paul  chose  Silas,  and  departed,  being  rwMMinMNtdtf 
by  the  brethren  unto  the  grace  of  God.    Acts  xv.  4a 

4.  To  advise,  as  to  an  action,  practice,  mea- 
sure, remedy,  or  the  like;  as,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  you  to  travel  for  your  health.— 
&  t  To  give  or  commit  in  kindness.  *  Mine 
own  purse  which  I  had  reoommended  to  his 
use.'    Shak. 

Baoommendahlo  (rek-om-mend'a-bix  a. 
Capable  of  being  or  suitable  to  be  recom- 
mended; wortMT  of  recommendation  or 
praise.    OUandXie. 

BeoommmiiliMimaif  (rek-om-mend'a-bl- 
nesX  n.  The  quali^  of  being  recommend- 
able. 

The  last  rule  to  try  opinions  by,  is  the  rttamwund' 
oMrfMrx  of  our  rcUgion  to  strangers.     Dr.H.Mmrt. 


de- 


Booommondlldy  (rek.om-mend'a-bUX  ad 
In  a  recommendable  manner;  so  as  to  d( 
serve  recommendation. 

Baoommendation  (rek^om-mend-i'^shonX 
n.  1.  The  act  of  reoommending  w  of  com- 
mending; the  act  of  representing  in  a  fav- 
ourable manner  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  notice,  confidence,  or  civilines  of  an- 
other; as,  we  introduce  a  friend  to  a  stranger 
by  a  recommandatian  of  his  virtues  or  ac- 
complishments.—2.  That  which  procures  a 
kind  or  favourable  reception ;  any  Uiing. 
quality,  attHbute,  9ui.,  which  produces  or 
tends  to  produce  a  favourable  acceptance, 
reception,  or  adoption. 


Poplicola's  doors  were  opened  on  tbe 
save  the  people  even  the  common  dvUtty  of 
entrance ;  where  misfortune  was  a  powofrd 
m«Hdati»H.  ^ 

Baoommend&tlTOt  (rek-om-mend'a-tivX  «- 
That  wliich  recommends;  a  recomnuBda- 
tion. 

Becommendatory  (rek-om-mend'a-to-iiX*. 
Serving  to  recommend;  recommendii^ 

He  was  received,  on  the  presentation  of 
mendmtory  letters  from  his  bishop,  with 
ing  welcome. 

Baoommenfler  (rek-om-mend'toX  «^ 
who  commends.  '  Si  Chrysostom,  as  ffieat 
a  lover  and  recommender  of  the  solitary 
state  as  he  was.'    AiUrbury. 

BecommlBSlon  (rd-kom-mi'shonX  v.t  To 
commission  again. 


Officers  whose  time  of  service  had  expired,  were  ta 
be  rtttmmisncntd.  7-4t*  MimrsMmtL 

Beoommlt  (rfi-kom-mitO.  v.t  pret  ^  pp.  ?«< 
committed;  ^^.recommUHng.  LTooomait 
again;  as,  to  recommU  persons  to  piiaom. 

When 


they  had 
were  in  the  Towc 


bailed  the  twelve 

rer,  the  House  of  Ccaa. 

lated  with  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  ( 

2.  To  refer  again  to  a  committee;  as.  to  f«- 
commil  a  bill  to  the  same  committee. 

Beoonunltment (r&-kom-mif mentX n^  LA 
second  or  renewed  commitment— ^2.  A  re- 
newed reference  to  a  committee. 

Beoommlttll  (rft-kom-mif  alX  n.  Same  as 
Recommiiment 

Beoommimloato  (rft-kpm-mft'ni-kitx  v.t 
and  i   To  communicate  anin. 

Becompaot  (rd-kom-pakFx  v  t  T6  Join 
anew.  '  Bepair  and  recompact  my  ■oatter'd 
body.'    Donne. 

Beoompenoe  (rek'om-pensX  «k 
Recompenee. 

To  me  beloogeth  vengeance,  and 

DeuL 

And  every  transgreision  and  disobedknce  .. 
a  Just  rt€»mptHei  of  rewartl.  Hcb-  iL  a. 

Beoompensatlon  (rd-kom'pen-s&'shonX  n. 
l.t  Kecompense.— 2.  In  SooCf  lam,  a  term 
applied  to  a  case  in  which  one  pursoea  for 
a  debt,  and  the  defender  pleads  compensa- 
tion, to  which  the  pursuer  replies  fay  plaad- 
ing  compensation  alsa 

Beoompensa  (rek'om-pensX  v.t  pret  A  ppi 
recompensed;  ppr.  reeom})ens»fi^  Xft.  r*- 
compeneer,  L.L.  reeompenso—L.  re,  again, 
and  compeneo,  compeneeUwa^  to  oompesi* 
sate.  See  Coxpbnsati.]  L  To  make  a  re- 
turn to;  to  give  or  render  an  equivalent  tu. 
as  for  services,  loss,  &c ;  to  reward;  to  re- 
quite iito  compensate:  with  a 
object 

Yet  fortune  cannot  rtnmfttu*  me  1 
Than  to  die  well  and  not  my  OMStai 

2.  To  return  an  equivalent  for;  to  pay  for; 
to  reward ;  to  requite :  with  a  thing  as  ob- 
ject: as,  to  reeonipense  servicea— 3.  To  pay 
or  give  as  an  equivalent;  to  pay  back. 
ReetrnftHst  to  no  man  evil  for  evi.     Eom.  att.  ty. 


4.  To  make  amends  for  by  anything  eqniv»- 
lent;  to  make  comjMnsation  for;  to  pay  sone 
forfeit  for.  '  If  ^e  man  have  no  kinsman  to 
recompenee  the  treq>ass  unto.'    Num.  v.  S. 

He  is  a  very  Bccntioas  translator,  and  docs  not  rv^ 
<»M/rmrr  his  n^^lect  of  the  author  l>y  beauties  of  his 
own.  ymktutm, 

Stm.  To  repay,  requite,  compensate^  reward. 
remunerate. 

Beoompenie  (rak'om-pensX  n.  An  eqalm- 
lent  returned  for  anything  given,  dooe«  or 
suffered;  comjiensation ;  reward;  amends: 
requital 

Those  who  inflict  must  suflcr ;  for  they  ace 
The  work  of  their  own  heart,  and  they  ntuat  be 
Our  chastisement  or  our  r»c»m,f€n*t.      ShtU^. 

Stn.  Compensation,  remuneratton,  anumda» 

satisfaction,  roward,  requitaL 
BeoompenMt  (rek'ompensX  v.  i    To  make 

amends  or  return.    Chaucer. 
BooomponBemoiit  t  (rek'om-penaaoeDtX  il 

Kecompense;  requitaL    Fahyan. 

BooompeiiMr(relc'om'pens-teXM.  One  who 
recompenses.  '  A  thankful  reeoMfMiMer  of 
the  bmeflts  received.'  Fceee. 

BooompenitTO  (rek'om-pens>ivX  a.  HavlBg 
the  character  of  a  recompense;  compsnss 
tivei 

Reduce  the  seeming  inequalities  and 
distributions  in  this  world  to  an  eqvaHta^  am 
ftHsive  Justice  in  the  next.  Sir  T.  Mi 

Baoonninatlmi  (rft.fcom'pi-lA'^shonX  n.  Tk« 
compiling  anew  of  what  had  been  compiled 
before;  a  new  compilation. 

Bocfwnpflii  (r^kom-pQO.  v.t  To  oonpOe 
again  or  anew. 


rite,  fUr,  fat,  ffU;       mi,  met  hAr;      pine,  pin;     n6te.  not  mdve;       tAbe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       «,  So.  abvne;     y.  So;  fay: 
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Ki>mnnTrnmnfmt{*^^^'"TnvtTi*)j  **  New 
compflitlon  or  digest 

Ahbouffh  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  particular 
difMt  or  rtcampiUmtHt  of  the  laws,  I  laid  it  aside. 

BeoompOM  (r6-kom-pdxO^  v.t.  L  To  auiet 
anewito  oompoM  or  tranquillize  that  whioh 
la  mffled  or  cUatorbed;  aa,  to  reeompone  the 
mhid.  '  Bjr  moaio  he  waa  neompoaed.*  J^r. 
Taylor.— i.  To  compose  anew;  to  form  or 
adjaat  again. 

We  were  able  to  produce  a  lovely  purple,  which  we 
am  destroy  or  rteompost  at  pleasure.  BtjU. 

BtOOmpOMr  (rft-kom-pOs'dr),  n.  One  who 
or  tiiaTwhlch  recomposea.    Dr.  H.  More. 

BeoompoiitlOll  (r6-kom'p6-si''shonX  n.  The 
act  of  recompodng;  composition  renewed. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  with  the  ru9mf«siti«H  of 
this  scene.  Lamb, 

BMOnollalila  (rek'on-an-a-blX  a.  Capable 
of  being  reconciled;  as,  (a)  capable  of  being 
again  broiu^t  to  friendly  feelings;  capable 
01  renewed  friendahip ;  aa.  the  partiea  are 
not  fveonciloMs.  (&)  Capable  of  beinff  made 
to  agree  or  be  conaiatent ;  capable  of  being 
harmonized  or  made  congruous. 

Worldly  aflairs  and  recreations  may  hinder  our 
atteadance  upon  the  worship  of  Cod,  and  are  not 
rt(m%€HakU  with  solemn  assemblies.         R.  N*i*OH. 

The  dUlerent  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  ships  are 
rvowfciteMr  by  suppodng  that  some  spoke  of  the  men 
of  war  only  and  others  added  the  transports. 

ArbuthMtt. 

HffflrnifilaWimttt  (rek'on-sll-a-bl-nee),  n. 
The  qnalitr  of  being  reconcilable :  ia)  pos- 
sibility of  being  restored  to  friendship  and 
harmony.    (6)  Consistency;  harmony. 

Discerning  how  the  several  parts  of  Scripture  are 
fitted  to  several  times,  persons,  and  occurrences,  we 
shall  discover,  not  only  a  rtemtcilmhltHtss,  but  a 
friendship  and  perfect  harmony  between  tests,  that 
here  seem  most  at  variance.  B«iytt. 

Reoonellably  (rek'on-sn-a-bliX  adv.  In  a 
reconcilable  manner. 

Baoonoile (rek^on-dl),  v.t  past  &  pp.  rtoon- 
eOed;  ppr.  rtconciUna.  [Fr.  riwneuter,  from 
L.  r$concUio—r0,  affain,  and  concUiOt  to  bring 
together,  to  conciliate,  from  0o»c»<ittm,cottn- 
dt]  L  To  conciliate  anew:  to  restore  to 
nnimi  and  friendahip  after  estrangement;  to 
bring  again  to  friendly  or  faronrable  feel- 
ings; aa,  to  reccneiU  men  or  partiea  that 
have  been  at  variance.  '  Propitious  now  and 
ncondUd  by  prayer. '    Dryaen, 

First  be  rtamtiUd  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift.  Mat.  v.  34. 

The  gods  are  hard  to  recttuiU.       TtuMystm. 

2.  To  adjuat;  to  settle;  aa,  to  reconeiU  dlf* 
fermoea  or  quarrels.— S.  To  bring  to  acqul- 
eacenocL  content,  or  quiet  submission:  with 
to:  as,  to  reconeiU  one's  self  to  aflUctiona. 
*The  treaaurer's  talent  in  removing  preiu* 
dioea  and  reconeiling  himself  to  wavering 
affectiona'  Ciaivruion.  —  i.  To  make  con- 
aiatent or  congruous :  to  bring  to  agree- 
ment or  suitableness:  followed  by  with  or  to. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood  how 
to  fwctttciit  ny^ttnmi  labfMiT  wttM  aflairs  of  state. 

Loekt. 
Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear, 
Cooskler'd  singly  or  behekl  too  near; 
Which,  but  proportion'd  to  their  light  and  place. 
Doe  distance  rec»nciUs  I0  form  and  grace.      TV/r. 

b.  To  remove  i4)parent  discrepandea  from; 
to  harmonize ;  aa,  to  reconeiU  the  accounts 
of  a  fact  i^ven  by  two  historlana  —  6.  In 
$hMniitdmg,  tojoin  one  piece  of  work  fair 
witn  another.  The  term  refers  particularly 
to  the  reversion  of  curves.— Stk. To  reunite, 
conciliate,  propitiate,  pacifjr,  i^peaae. 
BflOOnolla  (rek'on-ailX  v.i.  To  become  re- 
conciled. 

Your  thoughts,  though  much  startled  at  lirst.  retm' 
rOr  to  iL  j4df.  Sancr^. 

BaoonellMllflntCrdc'on-sIl-mentXn.  Becon- 
ciliation;  renewal  of  friendahip. 

No  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assured 
And  rte^Heittment.  Miltvn. 

On  one  side  great  reserve,  and  very  great  resent* 
ment  on  the  other,  have  endamed  anunoaJties.  so  as 
to  make  all  rtttndUmtnt  impracticable.       Swi/t. 

BeoonflilT  (rek'on-sn-^i).  n.  One  who  re- 
conciles; espedaUy.  one  who  brings  partiea 
at  variance  into  renewed  friendship. 

BaoonfilHation  (rek^on-sa-i-i^shonX  n.  [L. 
rtconeiliatiOf  rweoneiliationit.  See  Bbcom- 
CILM.]  1.  The  act  of  recondUng  parties  at 
variance ;  renewal  of  friendship  after  dia- 
anvement  or  enmity.  *What  meana  he 
BU^t  use  to  bring  Sparta  and  Athena  to 
rceoneOiation  again.'  North.  — 2.  In  Scrip, 
atonement;  expiation. 

MTherefore  in  all  thfaigs  it  behoved  him  to  be  made 
fike  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful 
and  Cythfnl  high  priest  hi  things  pertaining  to  God, 
to  make  rtc*natuUi»M  tot  the  sins  of  the  people. 

Heb.  h.  17. 


S.  The  act  of  harmonizing  or  making  con- 
aiatent; affreement  of  things  seemingly  op- 
posite, different,  or  inconsistent 

These  distinctions  of  the  fear  of  God  ghre  us  a  dear 
and  easy  rtconcilimhoH  of  those  seemng  inconsis- 
tendes  of  Scripture  with  reqMct  to  this  aiection. 

DturittR^tTM. 

Stk.  Becondlement,  reunion,  padflcation, 
appeasement^  propitiation,  atonement»  ex- 
piation. 

aeoonolliator7(rel&on*sai-a-to-rl),a.  Able 
or  tending  to  reconcile.    Bv.  HalL 

Baeondinatlon  (r6-kon'den-sa''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  recondensing. 

B«00lld«nM  (rft-kon-densO^  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
recondena^;  ppr.  reeondinuisig.  To  con- 
dense again.  ^Vapours ...  by  a  very  little 
cold  recondemed  into  water.'    BoyU. 

Beooxidlte  (rek'on-dit  or  re-kon'dltX  a.  [L. 
reeonditust  pp.  of  reeondo—re,  back,  and 
eo7uf<^  to  conceal  (whence  oftseotKl).]  L  Hid- 
den from  tiie  view  or  mental  perception: 
secret;  abstruse;  as,  rceondite  cauaea  of 
things.  'When  the  most  inward  and  tv- 
conaiU  spirits  of  all  tiiinga  ahall  be  dis- 
lodged from  thdr  old  dose  resldencea' 
OlantiUc,^^  Frofonnd;  dealing  with  things 
abstruse.  *Men  of  more  rocondiU  studies 
and  deep  learning.'  /'sfton.— 8.  In  6ot  con- 
cealed: not  easily  seen. 

BdOOndltory  (re-kon'di-to-rIX  n.  A  repeat- 
toiy;  a  storehouse  or  magazine.    [Bare.] 

RtCWidttCt  (r6-kon-dukt%  v.t  To  conduct 
backorai^dn. 

Amidst  tills  new  creation  want* st  a  guide 
To  rtcftutuct  tfiy  steps  t  Drydtn. 

Becondnctloii  (r6-kon-duk^shonX  a,  Infotv, 
a  relocation;  a  renewal  fA  a  lease. 

Reoonflxm  (r6-kon-ftem%  «-t  To  confirm 
anew.    darsiMfon. 

Beeonjoln  (rft-kon-lofai'X  v-t  To  join  or 
conjom  anew.    BcyU. 

BeoonnaiManoa  (re-kon'nfts^ansX  n.  [Fk>. 
See  BiooHHOiTRB.]  The  act  or  operation 
of  reconnoitring;  preliminary  eramlnation 
or  survey;  q>edflcaUy,  (a)  an  examination 
of  a  territory  or  of  an  enemy'a  podtion,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  military  operationa 

S)  An  examination  or  survey  ox  a  region 
I  reference  to  its  general  geological  cha- 
racter, (e)  An  examination  of  a  region  as 
to  its  general  natural  features,  preparatory 
to  a  more  particular  aurvey  for  the  purposes 
of  trianffulation,  of  determining  the  location 
of  a  public  work,  as  a  road,  a  railway,  a 
canal,  and  the  like.  —  Jlseoimaissaiies  in 
force  (mtfitX  ^  dem<mstration  or  attack  by 
a  conuderable  body  of  men  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  discovering  the  position  or  strength  of 
an  enemy. 

Baoonnlng  (rfi-konlngX  n.  The  act  of  con- 
ning again. 

BaoonnolMMaiMt  (re-kon'nois-sana),  n. 
Same  aa  Rcoonnaiacanoe. 

Beoonnoitre,  Baoonnoltar  (rdc-on-noFttoX 
v.t  pret  Am>.  reconnoilbrtd:  ppr.  reeawmoi- 
tring.  [O.fr.  reconnoitre,  FT.  reconnaUre, 
from  L.  reeoffnoeeo—re,  again,  and  eoffnosoo 
—eon,  together,  and  gnoeeo,  noeco,  to  imow. 
The  elementa  of  the  word  are  thus  the  same 
MM  ia  reeognite.}  L  To  examine  by  the  eve; 
to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of;  to  examine 
or  survey,  as  a  tract  or  region,  for  military, 
engineering,  or  geological  purpoaea.    See 

BBOOIfHAISSAHat— if  "" 

recognize. 

He  would  hardly  have  r9t»Ht$^i/r»t  Wildgoose, 
however,  in  his  short  hair  and  present  uncouth  ap> 
pearance.  JUv.  R.  Grmvu. 

So  incompetent  has  the  generality  of  historians 
been  for  the  province  they  have  undertaken,  that  it 
is  almost  aqucstioo  whether,  if  the  dead  of  past  ages 
could  revive,  they  woukl  be  able  to  rtemm^itre  the 
events  of  their  own  times  as  transmitted  to  us  by 
ignorance  and  misrepresentatkm.        H.  WaipoU. 

Baoon<HlT  (rft-kongTtteX  v.t  L  To  conquer 
again;  to  recover  by  conqneat 

BeHsarha  first  f«KP*ifMrr«/ Aftka  Crooi  die  Vandah. 

Br^HgkatH, 
2.  To  recover;  to  regain. 

BeoO]UtilMt(rt-kong1cwest),ti.  Aconqueat 
again  or  anew. 

BaoonMOrate  (rMum'sft-kritX  v.t  To  con- 
secrate anew. 

If  a  church  should  be  contomed  by  fire,  kAaB.  fa 
such  a  case,  be  rvomiMcrwaMt  Ajfi(gk, 

Baoooaaeratlon  (r6-kon'fi6-kift''shonX  n.  A 
renewed  consecration. 

BaoontlrtT  (rfr-kon-dd'ArX  «.t  L  To  con- 
sider agsin;  to  turn  over  in  the  mind  again; 
to  review. 

RtctHsidtr  fnm  Hmm  to  time,  and  retidn  the 
IHendly  advice  which  I  send  you.        ChtsitrfieU. 

S.  To  take  Into  conaideration  a  second  time, 
generally  with  the  view  of  rescinding ;  aa. 


To  know  again;  to 


to  rtconfidn  a  motion  in  a  l^iislative  body; 
to  reountidtr  a  vote. 

Baoonildaration  (r61con-dd-Ar-4''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  reconsidering:  (a)  a  renewed  con- 
dderation  or  review  in  the  mind.  J.  S.  MiU. 
(b)  A  second  consideration ;  specifically,  in 
deliberative  aeeembliet,  the  taking  up  for 
renewed  consideration  that  which  has  been 
previously  passed  or  acted  upon,  as  a  mo- 
tion, vote,  ac. 

Baooiniolatat  (rd-kon-aOlitX  v.t  To  con- 
sole or  comfort  again.  'That  only  Ood  who 
can  reconeolaU  us  both.'    Wotton. 

BaoomOUdata  (r6-kon-aon-ditX  v.t  Tb 
consolidate  anew. 

BacoMoUdation  (r^kon-sond-i^shonX  ^ 
^e  act  of  reconaolidating;  or  state  of  bdng 
reconsolidated ;  a  second  or  renewed  con- 
solidatioa    SirH.Dela  Beehe. 

BaoonitniOt  (rft-kon-atruktO^  v.t  To  con- 
struct again:  to  rebuild 

BaoonatmoilonCri-kon-struk'shonXn.  Act 
of  constructing  again. 

He  had  pulled  a  government  down.  The  fkr 
harder  task  of  reetMuructioH  was  now  to  be  per- 
formed. Mmeaul^. 

Baocmatniotiva  (r6-kon-stmktlvX  a.  Able 

or  tending  to  reconstruct 
Baoontlnuanoa  (re-kon-tinll-ansX  n.    The 

state  of  recontinuing;  renewed  continuance. 

'  Of  which  course  some  have  wished  a  re- 

conHrwianoe*    Drayton. 

Baoonttnua  (rft-kon-tin'flX  v.t  and  i  To 
continue  again  or  anew. 

Baoonvana  (rft-kon-v&O,  v.t  To  convene 
or  call  together  again. 

Baoonvana  (r6-kon-v6n0^  v.i  To  aasemble 
or  come  tosether  again.  '  About  the  time 
of  the  two  houaea  fi0oonv0nin(^.'  Clarendon. 

BaoonTantton (rfr-kon-ven^shonX n.  Inlaw, 
an  action  by  a  defendant  against  a  plaintilE 
in  a  former  action;  a  cross-bill  or  litigation. 
In  Scoti  law,  when  an  action  is  brought  in 
Scotland  by  a  foreigner  over  whom  the 
courts  of  the  country  have  otherwise  no 
iurisdiction,  his  adversary  in  the  suit  is  en- 
titted,  by  reconvention,  to  sue  the  foreigner 
on  a  counter  claim  in  compensation  or  ex- 
tinction of  the  demand 

BaooiiTariton  (rft-kon-vte'shonXt*.  A  second 

or  renewed  conversion. 
Baoonvart  (r«-kon-v«rtQ^  v.t    To  convert 

again.    MUton. 
Baoonvay  (r6-kon-vi'X  v.t     1.  To  convey 

backer  to  ita  former  place;  as,  to  rsoonvey 

gooda 

AS  rivers  wst  in  seas,  some  secret  vem 
Thence  imctmw^jfs,  there  to  be  lost  again. 

Siry.DtMMam. 

2.  To  transfer  back  to  a  former  owner;  as, 
to  reconvcy  an  estate. 

BaoomTasrailoa  (rft-kon-vt'ansX  n.  The  act 
of  reconveving;  espedally ,  the  act  of  trans- 
ferrins a  title  back  to  a  former  proprietor. 

Baooird  (rft-kord^  v.t  [Fr.  rsoorder,  to  get 
by  heart,  fonnerly  also  to  record,  from  L 
rseordor.  to  remember— re,  again,  and  cor, 
eordie,  the  heart  (whence  alao  cordial,  eon- 
cord,  A&X]  L  To  preaerve  the  memory  of 
by  written  or  other  characters;  to  take  a 
note  or  memorial  of ;  to  regiater ;  to  enrol ; 
to  chronicle;  to  note;  to  write  or  enter  in  a 
book  or  on  parchment,  for  the  puri>ose  of 
preserving  anthentio  or  correct  evidence  of; 
as,  to  rseoiti  the  proceedings  of  a  court:  to 
reeord  a  deed  or  lease ;  to  record  historical 
eventa  'Those  statutea  that  are  recorded 
in  thia  achedule.'  Shak.  — S.  To  imprint 
deeply  on  the  mind  ormemory;  as,  to  record 
the  sayings  of  another  in  the  heart— &  f  To 
aee  or  know  by  personal  preaenoe;  to  bear 
witness  to;  to  attest 

I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  rwrvnf  this  day  against 
you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death. 

Deut  XSX.Z9. 
Howprood  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts 
Rome  sHUl  rtcord.  SAsJt. 

4.  To  mark  distinctly;  to  cause  to  be  re- 
membered   [Bare.] 

80  even  and  mom  rMVfrfnf  die  third  day.    Mtit^m. 

6.t  To  recite;  to  repeat;  to  sing;  to  pla^. 

'To  see  the  lark  record  her  hymns.'    Jratr- 

fax. 

And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  ree»rd  my  woes.    Shak. 

dt  To  call  to  mind;  to  remember.  Spcnavr. 
Baoordt  (rd-kord'X  v.i  1.  To  reflect;  to 
meditate;  to  ponder.  '  Praying  all  the  way, 
and  reeording  upon  the  worda  which  he  be- 
fore had  reiuL'  F%UUr.—  2.  To  sing  orre- 
peatatnne. 

To  the  lute 
She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 
That  still  rectrdt  with  moan.  SMaJk. 


oh,  cAain;     6h,  8c  lock;     g,  go;     i.job;     h,  Fr.  toa;     ng,  stti^;     fB,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  afnre.-«ee  KIT. 
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him  their  member.— 6.  To  review;  to  re-ez- 
amine;  to  take  cognisance  of  anew.  South, 

Beoogniie,  BeooniiM  (rek'og-niz  or  rek'on- 
IsX  e.i  In  law^io  enter  an  obligation  of 
record  before  a  proper  tribonal;  aa,  A.  B. 
recogmsed  in  the  mm  of  twenty  poonda. 

Eeoogniiee,  BeoognlMO  (rft-kog'nis^  or  r6- 
kon  i'X6)t  Ik  In  law,  the  person  to  whom  a 
recognisance  is  made. 

Beoognlier,  ReoognlMr  (rek'og-nls-^rX  n. 
One  who  recognises. 

Seoognlsor3ecogxii80X(r6-kog'nis-ororrft- 
Ironl-sor).  n.  In  law,  one  who  enters  into 
a  recognisance. 

Recoil  (r6-koil'X  v.i  [Vr.  rtettUr ^teom  L. 
ftt,  back,  and  omus,  the  posteriors.  The  same 
root  is  seen  also  in  OaeL  eul,  W,  eil,  the 
back.]  1.  To  rebound:  to  bound,  start,  roll, 
rush,  or  fall  back,  as  In  consequence  of  re- 
sistanoe  which  cannot  be  oyercome  by  the 
force  impressed;  to  take  a  sudden  back- 
ward motion  after  an  adrance;  to  be  driven 
or  forced  to  retreat;  to  return  after  a  cer- 
tain strain  or  impetus;  as,  a  gun  recoilt 
when  discharged.  '  These  drosd  curses,  .  .  . 
like  an  ovenmarged  gun,  reooU.*    Shak, 

Rerenee.  mt  first  tfiouf^  sweet. 
Bitter  ere  lon(ir>  o*ck  oa  itself  rtcoiU.     Milton. 

S.  To  start  or  draw  back  as  from  anything 
repulsive,  distressing,  alarming,  or  the  like; 
to  shrink. 


First  Fear  Ms  hand,  its  sldll  totry, 
kid 


Com$u. 


Amid  tlie  chords,  bewildered  UI 
And  bacic  rteoiUd,  he  knew  no 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had 

S.t  To  go  back  in  thought 

Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methou^t  I  did  rtcoO 
Twenty-three  years.  Shah. 

4.  t  To  fall  off;  to  degenerate.    Shak,  • 
Reooll,t  v.t    To  drive  back. 
BaooU  (rS-koilO.  n.    1.  A  starting  or  falling 

back;  a  backwsiti  movement;  rebound. 

On  a  sudden  open  Ay, 
With  impetuous  rteoU  and  Janlng  sound. 
The  infernal  doors.  Miiitcn. 

The  rt€»it  from  fonnaUsm  is  scepticism. 

F.  Ir.  Rtotrtsottm 

8.  The  rebound  or  resilience  of  a  firearm 
or  a  piece  of  ordnance  when  discharged, 
arising  from  the  exploded  powder  acting 
equally  on  the  gun  and  the  balL 

Beooiler  (r6-koil'«rX  n.  One  who  recoils; 
one  who  falls  back  from  his  promise  or  pro- 
fession.   HaekeL 

SaooiUllgly  (rft-koU'ing-Ul  adv.  In  a  re- 
coiling manner;  with  starung  back  or  retro- 
cession.   HvUttL 

BaooUment  (r6-koil'mentX  n.    The  act  of 

recoiling. 
BdodnO^koin').  v.t    To  coin  again;  as,  to 

Ttcoin  gold  or  silver. 

Amonir  the  Romans,  to  presenre  irra*t  events  upon 
their  coins,  when  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew 
▼cry  scarce,  it  was  very  often  r«c»inctf  by  a  succeed- 
ing emperor.  Addison. 

Beoolnaf»  (rft-koiu'l^X  n-  l-  The  act  of 
coining  anew. 

The  mint  giUned  upon  the  late  atatote  by  the  rv- 
€9inM  of  groats  and  half<groats.  now  twchre-pences 
and  tfspences.  Bucon. 

t.  That  which  is  coined  anew. 

Baooiner  (r6-koin'6rX  n.    One  who  reooins. 

B«0(dleot  ( rek'ol-lekt X  v.t  L  To  recover 
or  recall  the  knowledge  of;  to  bring  back  to 
the  mind  or  memory;  to  remember. 

^MAtficr  every  day  the  thhigs  seen,  heard,  or  read, 
which  made  any  addition  to  your  understanding. 

tVmtU. 
Perchance 
We  do  but  rvmOSac/the  dreiims  that  com* 
Just  ere  the  waking.  Ttnisfson. 

2.t  To  gather;  to  pick  up;  to  colled  Skak. 
&  To  recover  resolution  or  composure  of 
mind:  to  collect  one's  self:  genendly  used 
reflexively  or  in  pp. 

Admired  his  fortunes,  more  fldHirwl  die  man. 
Then  rwW/rtfaf  stood.  Drydtn, 

^RemMU>$r,  R$colUct,   See  under  Bbmbx- 

BBR. 

BaooUact  (rS-kol-lekf  X  v.t  To  collect  or 
gather  again;  to  collect  what  has  been 
scattered;  as,  to  recolUct  routed  troops. 

God  will  one  day  raise  the  dead.  rtcMttHng  our 
scattered  ashes,  and  rearing  our  dissolved  f^ame. 

SaooUoct  (rek'oMektX  n.    See  Bmollbt*. 

Baoollactton  (rek-ol-lek'shonX  n.  i.  The 
act  of  recollecting  or  recalling  to  the  mem- 
ory; the  operation  by  which  objects  are  re- 
called to  the  memory  or  ideas  revived  to 
the  mind;  reminiscence;  remembrance. 

M*e»tietti»n  is  wlien  an  idea  is  sought  after  by  the 
mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found,  and 
brought  again  in  view.  Laekt. 


2.  The  powerof  recalling  ideas  to  the  mind, 
or  the  period  over  which  such  power  ex- 
tends; remembrance:  as,  fhe  events  men- 
tioned are  not  within  mv  reooUeeHon.'- 
&  That  which  is  recollected;  something  re- 
called to  mind.  'One  of  hii  earliest  rtcot- 
leeUont.'  Macavlaif.—4.  The  operation  or 
practloe  of  collecting  or  concentrating  the 
mind;  ccmcentration ;  ooUectedness;  self- 
control.    [Bare.] 

From  such  an  educatloa  Charles  contracted  habits 
of  gravity  and  ntoi/eaion  which  scarcely  suited  his 
time  of  life.  Pri$tci^  Rtdtrtson, 

'-Meincry,ReeoUeetion.RemsnUmMnee,Refnr 
tnueenee.  See  under  liBMORT.— Stn.  Sem- 
iniscence,  remembrance,  memonr. 

Raoollaotiva  (rek'ol-lekt-ivX  a.  Having  the 
power  of  recollecting.    Fo$ter, 

RaooUat  (rek'o-l&X  n.  (Ft.  rieoUet,  L.  re- 
coUeetut,  so  called  because  they  reeotteeUd 
and  strictly  observed  all  the  rules  of  their 
order.]  A  monk  of  a  reformed  order  of 
Franciscans.    Galled  also  RecoUecL 

BaoolOlliBttlon  (r6-koron-is-4"shonX  n.  A 
second  colonizatloa 

BewlOTliie  ( rft-kol'on-Is  ),v.t  To  colonize 
a  second  time. 

Baoombliiatlon  (rd-kom'bi-ni''shonX  n. 
Combination  a  second  time. 

Saoombina  (rS-kom-bln'X  vX  To  combine 
again.    Cartio. 

Baoomfbrt  (rft-kum'ftotX  v.t  l.  To  comfort 
again;  to  console  anew.  'God,  that  can 
.  .  .  rseoni/'ortfolke disconsolate.'  LudgaU. 
*One  from  sad  dismay  reeon^orUd.*  Jfuton. 
2.  To  give  new  strength  to.  'To  rtoomfort 
it  (the  ground)  someumes  with  muck  put  to 
the  roots.'    Bacon. 

Racomfortlaut  (r6-kum'ftot-leeX  a.  With- 
out comfort    Spender, 

Racomf oztara  f  (r6-kum'f6r-tQrX  n^  B«- 
newal  or  restoration  of  comfort    Shak. 

Baoommanoa  (rd-kom-mensO^  v.t  and  i  To 
commence  again;  to  beoin  anew;  as,  to  re- 
eomnunee  work.  'Denrous  enough  of  rs- 
eommeneing  oourUet/   Johnton. 

The  voice  with  which  I  fenced 
A  little  ceased  but  rteomtnonad.    Tent^yson. 

Raoommanoamant  (re-kom-mens'mentX  n. 
A  commencement  anew. 

Baoommaiul  (rek-om-mend'X  v.t  [Re, 
and  eommend;Fr.  reecmnumder,  to  recom- 
mend, to  commend,  to  intrust]  1.  To 
commend  to  another  s  notice ;  to  put  in  a 
favourable  light  before  another;  to  com- 
mend or  give  favourable  representations  of; 
to  bring  under  one's  notice  as  likely  to  be 
of  service.  'Those  who  had  no  other  design 
in  all  their  actions  than  to  recommend  true 
piety  and  goodness  to  them.'  SHUingJUet 

Maecenas  neommendtd  Vit^  and  Horace  to  Au- 
gustus. DrydtH. 

2.  To  make  acceptable;  to  attract  favour  to. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends. 
Succeeds,  and  e'en  a  stranger  rtnmm€$uU.  P«pt, 

Hence,  to  rroommefui  iUei^,  to  be  agreeable; 
to  make  itself  approved. 

This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  rttommtttdt  itM{f 
Unto  our  gentle  senses.  Shak, 

&  To  conunit  with  prayersL 

Paul  chose  SHas.  and  departed,  being  rw^iwiwwwfnrf 
by  the  brethren  unto  die  grace  of  God.    Acts  zv.  4a 

4.  To  advise,  as  to  an  action,  praotioe,  mea- 
sure, remedy,  or  the  like;  as,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  you  to  travel  for  your  health.— 
&t  To  give  or  commit  in  kindness.  '  Mine 
own  purse  which  I  had  reevmm^wded  to  his 
use.'    Shak. 

Baoommandmlda  (rdc-om-mend'a-bix  a. 
Capable  of  being  or  suitable  to  be  recom- 
mended; wortMT  of  recommendation  or 
praise.    OUanviXU. 

BaooTnTnanrtahlanaii  (rek-om-mend'a-bl- 
nes),  n.  The  quali^  of  being  recommend- 
able. 


The  last  rule  to  try  oplnioiia  by.  Is  the 
aMnuxr  of  our  rcUgioQ  to  strangers.     Dr.H.Mor*. 

BacommaiidAblj  (rek-om-mend'a-bUX  od t . 
In  a  reoommenaable  manner;  so  as  to  de- 
serve recommendation. 

BacomiiMmrtatlon  (rek'om-mend-i^shonX 
n^  1.  The  act  of  recommending  or  of  com- 
mending; the  act  of  representing  in  a  fav- 
ourable manner  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  notice,  confidence,  or  dvilMas  of  an- 
other; as,  we  introduce  a  friend  to  a  stranger 
by  a  reoommieindaiifm  of  his  virtues  or  ac- 
complishments.—2.  That  which  procures  a 
kind  or  favourable  reception ;  any  thing, 
quality,  attribute,  ^..  which  produces  or 
tends  to  produce  a  favourable  acceptance, 
reception,  or  adoption. 


Poplicola's  doors  were  opened  on  the 
save  the  people  even  the  coomoa  civility  «/ 
entrance ;  where  misfortune  was  a  powoAil 
fnondoHon.  ^ 

Baoommand&tlTat  (rek-om-mend'a-tivX  «- 
Tliat  which  recommends;  a  recomnuBda- 
tion. 

Baoommandatory  (rek-om-mend'a-to-rix*. 
Serving  to  recommend;  recommendii^ 

He  was  received,  on  the  presentatioa  of 
nundaiofy  letters  firom  his  bishop,  with  co 
ing  welcome.  Mil* 

BacammaTiflar  (rek-om-mend'to- X  «^ 
who  commends.  '  St  Cbrysostom.  as  gnat 
a  lover  and  recommtnder  of  the  solitary 
state  as  he  was.'    AiterimTy. 

Bacommlnion  (rft-kom-mfshonX  *t  To 
commission  again. 

Officers  whose  time  of  service  had  expired,  were  u 
be  rteommistiomtd.  7**dg*  Mimrshttl 

Baoonunlt  (rd-kom-mitO.  e.t  pret  A  ppi  rr> 
eommtMed;  ppr.  rsooiftmU f M^.  LTooosmnit 
again;  as,  to  recammil  persons  to  priaoa. 

When  they  had  bailed  the  twelve 
were  in  the  Tower,  the  House  of  < 
lated  with  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  I 

^futtttdon. 

2.  To  refer  again  to  a  committee;  as.  to  f«- 
commit  a  bill  to  the  same  committee. 

Baoonunltmant (r6-kom-mif mentX ««  LA 
second  or  renewed  commitment— t.  ▲  re- 
newed reference  to  a  committee. 

Baoommlttll  (r§-kom-mif  alX  n>  Same  as 
Reeommitme^it 

Baoommimloata  (r§-kom-ma'ni-kitX  s.t 
and  i    To  communicate  again. 

Bacompaot  (rfi-kom-pakrX  v.t  To  Jofai 
anew.  '  Bepair  and  reeomyaet  my  ■oatter'd 
body.'    Donne. 

Baoompanoa  (rek'om-pensX  «k  Same  aa 
Recofmpe:nae. 

To  me  belongeth  vengeance,  and  rttwmtpnut. 

Deut-xxsiL  m. 
And  every  transgression  and  disobedience  reccRed 
a  just  rmvOT/mor  of  reward.  Heb  IL  a. 

BaoompailBation  <r6-kom'k»en-s&'8honX  «. 
l.t  Recompense.— 2.  In  SooCf  lam,  a  term 
applied  to  a  case  in  which  <me  pursoea  for 
a  debt,  and  the  defender  pleads  compensa- 
tion, to  which  the  pursuer  replies  fay  pkiad- 
ing  compensation  also. 

Baoompansa  (rek'om-pensX  v.t  pret  A  ppi 
reeompeneed ;  ppr.  recompentinf.  (?t.  r*> 
eompeneer,  L.L.  reeompenao—L.  re,  again, 
and  eompeneo,  eompetieatum,  to  oompesi* 
sate.  See  CoMPBirsATl.]  L  To  make  a  re- 
turn to;  to  give  or  render  an  equivaleat  tu, 
as  for  services,  loss,  ^ka ;  to  reward;  to  re- 
quite; t  to  compensate:  with  a 
object 

Yet  fortune  cannot  ratotn^onM  me  1 

Than  to  die  well  and  not  my  masterli  debtor. 

2.  To  return  an  equivalent  for;  to  pay  for; 
to  reward ;  to  requite :  with  a  thing  as  ob- 
ject: as,  to  reeompenae  servlcea— 3.  To  pay 
or  give  as  an  equivalent;  to  pay  back. 
RKtmpoHM  to  no  man  evil  for  evi.     Eom.  xH.  17. 


4.  To  make  amends  for  by  anything  equiva- 
lent; to  make  compensation  for;  to  pay  soose 
forfeit  for.  '  If  the  man  have  no  Mw«m«i»  to 
reeompenee  the  trespass  unto.'    Num.  v.  S. 

He  is  a  very  licentioos  translator,  aad  docs  net  ro- 
erm^rfMr  his  neglect  of  the  author  by  beauties  ef  his 
own.  y«Jbiw*i«. 

Sth.  To  repay,  requite,  compensate^  reward. 
remunerate. 

Bacompanaa  (rek'om-pensX  n.  An  equiva- 
lent returned  for  anything  given,  dooe«  or 
suffered;  compensation;  reward;  amends; 
requital 

Those  who  inflict  most  sufEer;  for  they  ace 
The  work  of  their  own  heart,  and  they  ntuat  be 
Our  chastisement  or  our  nemm/tmM.      ShdUp. 

Stn.  Compensation,  remuneration*  anumd^ 
satisfaction,  reward,  requltaL 
Baoompanaat  (rek'om-pensX  a  iL    To  make 
amends  or  return.    G^tie*r. 

Baccmipanamnant  t  (rek'om-pena-aMBtX  m^ 
Becompense;  requital    Fahyan. 

Baoompaiiaar(rek'om-pens^X«>  One  who 

recompenses.    *  A  thankful  retompenmr  at 

the  beneflto  received.'  Foeee. 
BacompanilTa  (rek'om-pens-ivX  a.  Havtag 

the  character  of  a  recompense;  oompeoaa- 

tivei 


Reduce  the  seeming  ineqaalit(«  aad 
distributions  in  this  world  to  aa  equal^  aad 
>«Mrtfnr  justice  in  the  next.  Sir  T. 

BacoinptlatlOB  (rft-kom^-tt'^shoiiX  n.  Thm 
compiling  anew  of  what  had  been  PompHad 
before;  a  new  oompilatloa 

Bacfwnpfla  (rft-kom-pQ'X  e.t  To  oonpAe 
again  or  anew. 


rite,  flir,  fat,  ftU;       m«,met,h«r;      plno,pin;     n6te,  not,  mOTe;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;      oO.  pound;       «.  80.  abvae;     f.^Uy. 
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Kl>fltwiipflwnimt<'^*tQ™-pP^™flpt),  n.  New 

oompi&ttonordigest. 

Althongh  I  bad  a  purpose  to  make  a  particular 
cUirest  or  rtcom/itemtHi  of  the  laws,  I  laid  it  aside. 

Saent, 

BeoompOM  (r6-kom-pOz7»  v.t,  L  To  ouiet 
aiMw;{o  compose  or  tranquUlixe  that  whioh 
ii  ruffled  or  diitarbed;  m,  to  reeompone  the 
mind.  '  By  made  he  was  rtcompoaed.'  J*t. 
Taylor.— %,  To  compose  anew;  to  form  or 
adjost  again. 

We  were  able  to  produce  a  lovely  purple,  whkh  we 
can  destroy  or  rtc»m/att  at  pleasure.  Biij^U. 

BtOOmpOMr  (r«-kom-pQs'«r),  tk  One  who 
or  thaC  which  recomposes.    J>r.  H.  Man. 

Xaoompotiiion  (ri-kom'pdai''shonXn.  The 
act  of  recomposing;  composition  renewed. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  with  the  rtcompesititn  of 
this  scene.  Lamb, 

Baoondlalda  (rek'on-sn-a-blX  o.  Capable 
of  being  reconciled;  as»  (a)  capable  of  being 
again  broiu^t  to  friendly  feelings;  capable 
ol  renewed  friendship ;  as.  the  parties  are 
not  fveoticJlaMs.  (&)Capableof  beinff  made 
to  agree  or  be  consistent ;  capable  of  being 
harmonised  or  made  congruous. 

Woridly  aflairs  and  recreations  may  hinder  our 
attendance  upon  the  worship  of  God,  and  are  not 
rtwH€iUkU  with  solemn  assemblies.         R.  Ntls^n. 

The  dillerent  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  ships  are 
rt€m€UtMt  by  sapposbv  that  some  spoke  of  the  men 
of  war  only  and  others  a3ded  the  transports. 

ArbutktuL 

ItofWmffllaWftllftH  (rek'on-dl-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  reconcilable :  (a)  pos- 
sibility of  bdng  restored  to  friendship  and 
harmony.    (6)Consi8tency;  harmony. 

Discendi^r  how  the  several  parts  of  Scripture  are 
fitted  to  several  times,  persons,  and  occurrences,  we 
shall  discover,  not  oiut  n  rtc^nciiablent**,  but  a 
friendship  and  perfect  harmony  between  texts,  that 
here  seem  most  at  variance.  BeyU, 

Reoonellaldy  (rek^on-sn-a^bliX  adv.  In  a 
leooncilable  manner. 

Baooncila  (rek'on-sll).  V.  t  piei  &  pp.  rtoon- 
eUed;  ppr.  rteoneUina.  [Fr.  riconemer,  from 
L  rtooncUio—r^,  sgun,  and  eoneilio,  to  bring 
tcttether,  to  conciliate,  from  coneUium^oouxk' 
dl  ]  L  To  conciliate  anew :  to  restore  to 
union  and  friendship  after  estrangement;  to 
bring  again  to  friendly  or  favourable  feel- 
ings; as,  to  reeoneile  men  or  parties  that 
have  been  at  rariance.  '  Propitious  now  and 
nconeiUd  by  prayer.'    Drydtn. 

First  be  rtemeiltd  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  ffift  Mat.  v.  34. 

The  fods  are  hard  to  rteoiteiU.       TtHHynn. 

2.  To  adjust;  to  settle ;  as»  to  rtconeHB  dif- 
ferences or  quarrels.—!  To  bring  to  acqui- 
escence, content,  or  qniet  submission:  with 
to;  as,  to  reeondU  one's  self  to  afllictions. 
'The  treasurer's  talent  in  removing  preJu- 
dicesL  and  reeoneUing  himself  to  wavenng 
affections.'  Clarendon,  — A.  To  make  con- 
sistent or  congruous:  to  bring  to  agree- 
ment or  suitableness:  followed  by  with  or  to. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood  how 
to  reemeiU  manual  labour  wOh  affairs  of  state. 

Leekt. 
Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear, 
Consider'd  singly  or  beheld  too  near; 
Which,  bat  proportion'd  to  their  light  and  place. 
Do*  disUnce  rK9»eiUs  if  form  and  grace.      TV/r. 

6.  To  remove  apparent  discrepancies  from; 
to  harmonise ;  as»  to  reeoneUe  the  accounts 
of  a  fact  given  by  two  historians. —&  In 
ihip-buUdmg,  tojoin  one  piece  of  work  fair 
wiu  another.  The  term  refers  particularly 
to  the  reversion  of  curves.— Sth. To  reunite, 
conciliate,  propitiate,  pacify,  appease. 
SooOQClla  (rek'on-snx  v.i.  To  become  re- 
conciled. 

Your  thoughts,  though  orach  startled  at  first,  recffn- 
€Ui  to  IL  Abf.  Sancro/t. 

SaooneUAinentCrek'on-Bn-mentXn-  Becon- 
dilation;  renewal  of  friendship. 

No  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assured 
And  rte0HciUm*nt  Uittcn. 

On  one  side  great  reserve,  and  yvxy  great  resent* 
ment  on  the  ocner.  have  entemed  anmiosities,  so  as 
to  make  all  rtetneittmtnt  impracticable.       Swi/t. 

Baoonollflr  (rek'on-sIl-teX  ^  One  who  re- 
conciles; euMciaUy,  one  who  brinos  parties 
at  variance  into  renewed  friendsmp. 

B«OOnolliation(rek'on.sili-4''shonXn.  [L. 
rtconeiliatio,  reeoneUiationu.  See  BSCOK- 
CIUL]  L  The  act  of  reconciling  parties  at 
variance;  renewal  of  friendship  after  dis- 
agreement or  enmity.  'What  means  he 
might  use  to  bring  Sparta  and  Athens  to 
reconeOiation  again.'  ^TorlA.  —  2.  In  Ser^p. 
atonement;  expiation. 

Wherefore  in  all  thhigs  it  behoved  him  to  be  made 
like  unto  hfai  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful 
and  laidiful  high  priest  In  things  pertaining  to  God, 
to  make  recanaUaiioH  for  the  sms  of  the  people. 

Heb.  tt.  17. 


8.  The  act  of  harmonizing  or  making  con- 
sistent; agreement  of  things  seeming  op- 
posite, different,  or  inconsistent 

These  distinctions  of  the  fear  of  God  give  us  a  dear 
and  easy  rteoHeilimtiti*  of  those  seemiiw  inconsis- 
tendes  of  Scr4>ture  with  req>ect  to  this  affection. 

I}mmie/ Jttigtrs. 

Stk.  Beconcilement,  reunion,  padfloation. 
appeasement^  propitiation,  atonement*  ex- 
piation. 

S600nolliator7(relb<m-8il1-a-to-ri)ia.  Able 
or  tending  to  reooncOe.    Bo.  HaU. 

Beocmdeniatlon  (r6-koB'den-sa"shonX  n. 
The  act  of  recondensing, 

B«00lld«nM  (r64con-dens^  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
reeondoiued;  ppr.  reeotuf^nsin^.  To  con- 
dense again,  'vapours ...  by  a  veiy  little 
cold  rteondontod  into  water.'    Boyle. 

Baoondlte  (rek'on-dit  or  re-kon'dltX  a.  [L. 
reeonditu$t  pp.  of  reeondo—re,  back,  and 
eondo^  to  conceal  (whence  abseond).]  L  Hid- 
den from  the  view  or  mental  perception; 
secret;  abstruse;  as,  recondite  causes  of 
things.  '  When  the  most  inward  and  re- 
condiU  spirits  of  all  things  shall  be  dis- 
lodged from  thdr  old  close  residences.' 
OtanviOe.— 1  Profound;  dealing  with  things 
abstruse.  *Men  of  more  recondite  studies 
and  deep  learning.'  i^etton.— 8,  In  60C  con- 
cealed: not  easily  seen. 

BdOOndltory  (re-kon'di-to-rfX  n.  A  repost- 
toiy;  a  storehouse  or  magazme.    [Bare.] 

Baoonduet  (rS-kon-dnkt^,  v.t  To  conduct 
back  or  again. 

Amidst  diis  new  creatkxi  want* st  a  guide 
To  neomduet  thy  steps!  Dry4tn. 

B«00lldil0tl0ll(r6*kon-duk'shon),ti.  Infow, 
a  relocation;  a  renewal  of  a  lease. 

Beoooflmi  (r6-kon-f6rmO»  v.t  To  confirm 
anew,    datwidon. 

Beooii)oin  (re-kon-ioin'X  v.t  To  join  or 
conjom  anew.    BoyU. 

BeoonnalManoe  (re-kon'nis-sansX  n.  [Fr. 
See  BioomroiTRB.]  The  act  or  operation 
of  reconnoitring;  preliminary  examination 
or  survev;  spedflcally,  (a)  an  examination 
of  a  terntoiy  or  of  an  enemy's  position,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  military  operations. 
(6)  An  examination  or  survey  of  a  region 
in  reference  to  its  general  geological  cha- 
racter, (e)  An  examination  of  a  region  as 
to  its  general  natural  features,  preparatory 
to  a  more  particular  survey  for  the  pnrpoaes 
of  trianffulation,  of  determining  the  location 
of  a  public  work,  as  a  road,  a  railway,  a 
canal,  and  the  like.  — /ZeeoiiiMiufaiies  in 
force  (miiitX  a  demonstration  or  attack  by 
a  considerable  body  of  men  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  position  or  strength  of 
an  enemy. 

Baoonillllg  (rft-konlngX  n.  The  act  of  con- 
ning again. 

Bdoonnoimiioet  (re-kon'nols-sans),  n. 
Same  as  RecunmaiMeanoe. 

Beoonnoitre,  BaoonnolttrCrek-on-noi'ttoX 
v.t  pret  Am>.  reeonnoiCred;  ppr.  rveoimot- 
tring.  [O.ft.  tveonnoitrf,  FT.  reoofimoMre^ 
from  L.  reeognoeco—re^  sgdn*  *nd  eoonoMO 
— ton.  together,  and  gnoeeOp  noeeo^  to  know. 
The  elements  of  the  word  are  thus  the  same 
as  in  recognize.}  1.  To  examine  by  the  eve; 
to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of:  to  examine 
or  survey,  as  a  tract  or  refldon,  for  military, 
engineering,  or  geological  purposes.  See 
BBOOHHAissAKaL.— If  To  know  again;  to 
recognise. 

He  would  hardly  have  rtcmnaitrtd  Wildgoose, 
however,  in  his  short  hair  and  present  uncouth  ap> 
pearance.  Ktv.  R.  Grmvtt. 

So  incompetent  has  the  generality  of  historians 
been  for  the  province  they  have  undertaken,  that  it 
is  almost  a  questkin  whether,  if  the  dead  of  past  arcs 
could  revive,  they  wouM  be  able  to  rvewMiMJrr*  the 
events  of  their  own  times  as  transmitted  to  us  by 
ignofance  and  misrepresentation.        H.  WaipUt. 

B6OOiliqil0r(r^kong1rtrXv.t  1.  To  conquer 

agaha;  to  recover  by  conquest 

Belisarius  first  rtnntmrtd  A£rtca  from  the  Vandah. 

BrtHgham. 

2.  To  recover:  to  regain. 

Baoonqi&eftirfi-konglcwestXn.  A  conquest 
again  or  anew. 

B<O0Hiecntt6  (r6-kon^s6-kritX  v.t  To  con- 
secrate anew. 

If  a  church  should  be  cotttomed  by  fire,  kdian,  in 
such  a  case,  be  rtim%Marmt$d,  Ayliffb. 

BMODMCnitlon  (r6-kon's6-kift''shonX  n.  A 
renewed  consecration. 

BaoontlrtT  (r6-kon-sid'«rX  v.t  1.  To  con- 
sider again;  to  torn  over  in  the  mind  again; 
to  review. 

Recmtidtr  from  time  to  time,  and  retain  the 
friendly  advice  which  I  send  you.       OusUrjitU. 

12.  To  take  Into  consideration  a  second  time, 
generally  with  the  view  of  rescinding;  as. 


to  reocnMer  a  motion  in  a  legislative  body; 
to  recontidet  a  vote. 

BaooiliddAratloii  (rA1[on-sid-4r-i''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  reconsidering:  (a)  a  renewed  eon- 
sMeration  or  review  in  the  mind.  J.  S.  MM. 

2)  A  second  consideration ;  specifically,  in 
tliberative  aeeembliee,  the  taking  up  for 
renewed  consideration  that  which  nas  been 
previously  passed  or  acted  upon,  as  a  mo- 
tion, vote,  AC. 

BaoOKQlOlatet  (r6-kon-s01&tX  v.t  To  con- 
sole or  comfort  again.  'That  only  Ood  who 
can  reconeokUe  us  both.'    Wotton, 

BaoomOUdate  (rd-kon-sol'l-ditX  v.t  To 
consolidate  anew. 

BeconioUdatloll  (r6-kon-sond-i''shonX  «^ 
The  act  of  reconsolidating,  or  state  of  bdng 
reconsolidated;  a  secono^or  renewed  con- 
solidation.   SirH.  Dela  Bedte. 

BaoonitniOt  (rft-kon-strukfX  e.t  To  con- 
struct again:  to  rebuild. 

B600ii8traotlon(rft-kon-stmk'8honX«».  Act 
of  constructing  again. 

He  had  pulled  a  government  down.  The  fkr 
harder  task  of  rtcmJructigH  was  now  to  be  per- 
formed. Mmeauld^. 

Beconitniotlve  (rS-kon-stmkfivX  a.  Able 
or  tending  to  reconstruct 

Baoomtlnuuioe  (rd*kon-tIn^-ansX  n.  The 
state  of  recontinuing;  renewed  continuance. 
'Of  which  course  some  have  wished  a  re- 
eomHnuanoe*    Drayton. 

Baoomtlnue  (r6-kon-tin'flX  v.t  and  i  To 
continue  again  or  anew. 

Baoonvena  (r6-kon-vfin7>  v.t  To  convene 
or  call  together  again. 

Baoomyene  (rft-kon-vto'X  v.t  To  assemble 
or  come  together  again.  *  About  the  time 
of  the  two  houses  reoonMfiin^^.'  Clarendon. 

BeoOATentlon  (rft-kon-ven'shonX  n.  In  law, 
an  action  by  a  defendant  against  a  plaintUI 
in  a  former  action;  a  cross-bill  or  lingatioa 
In  Scots  law,  when  an  action  is  brought  in 
Scotland  by  a  foreigner  over  whom  the 
courts  of  the  country  have  otherwise  no 
inrisdiction,  his  adversaiy  in  the  suit  is  en- 
titled, by  reconvention,  to  sue  the  foreigner 
on  a  counter  claim  in  compensation  or  ex- 
tinction of  the  demand. 

BaoonverBlon  (rft-kon-v^r^shonXn.  A  second 
or  renewed  conversion. 

Baoonvgrt  (r6-kon-v«rtQ^  v.t  To  convert 
again.    JftZton. 

Beconvey  (rfi-kon-vi'X  v.t  L  To  convey 
back  or  to  its  former  place ;  as,  to  reconvey 
goods. 

As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  vein 
Thence  rwownxyf,  there  to  be  lost  anin. 

Sir  y.DtttMaitt. 

2.  To  transfer  back  to  a  former  owner;  as, 
to  reconvey  an  estate. 

Baoomyayanoe  (rd-kon-vft'ansX  n.  The  act 
of  reconveying;  espedalbr,  the  act  of  trans- 
ferring a  tttle  nack  to  a  former  proprietor. 

Baoord  (r§-kordO^  v.t  [Fr.  recorder,  to  get 
by  heart,  formerly  also  to  record,  from  L. 
recorder,  to  remember— rv,  again,  and  cor, 
cordie,  the  heart  (whence  also  cordial,  con- 
cord, AcXl  1-  To  preserve  the  memory  of 
by  written  or  other  characters;  to  take  a 
note  or  memorial  of;  to  register;  to  enrol; 
to  chronide;  to  note;  to  write  or  enter  in  a 
book  or  on  parchment,  for  the  puri>ose  of 
preserving  anthentio  or  coirect  evidence  of; 
as»  to  rseoiti  the  proceedings  of  a  court:  to 
rseoiti  a  deed  or  lease ;  to  record  historical 
events.  'Those  statutes  that  are  recorded 
in  this  schedule.'  Shak.  — S.  To  imprint 
deeply  on  the  mind  or  memory;  as.  to  record 
the  sayings  of  another  in  the  heart— S.  t  To 
see  or  know  by  personal  presence;  to  bear 
witness  to;  to  attest 

I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  rwrvnf  this  day  against 
you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death. 

Deut.  XXX.  19. 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts 
Rome  sitall  n^rd.  SMmk. 

4.  To  mark  distinctly;  to  cause  to  be  re- 
membered.   [Bare.] 

So  even  and  mom  rmvn^M  the  third  day.    Mitttn. 

6.t  To  redte;  to  repeat;  to  sing;  to  pla^. 
« To  see  the  lark  record  her  hynms.'    JPatr- 

And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 
Tune  my  dis^esses,  and  rec9rd  my  woes.     Shak. 

<Lt  To  call  to  mind;  to  remember.  Spenaor. 
Bacordt  (rfi-kord'X  v.i  1.  To  reflect;  to 
meditote;  to  ponder.  'Praying  all  the  way, 
and  recording  upon  the  words  which  he  be- 
fore had  read.'  FtUier.—i.  To  sing  orre- 
peat  a  tune. 

To  the  lute 
She  svng,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 
That  still  rttordx  with  moan.  Shak. 
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Reoord(rek'ordX'»-  L  That  which  pre«enrefl 
memory;  a  memorial  Shak.—2.  Some- 
thing set  down  in  writing  for  the  pur* 
poie  of  preserving  memory;  specifically, 
A  register ;  an  authentic  or  official  copy  of 
any  writing,  or  account  of  any  facts  and 
proceedings,  whether  public  or  private,  en- 
tered in  a  boolc  for  preservation;  or  the 
boolc  containing  such  copy  or  account;  as, 
the  reoorda  of  statutes  or  of  judicial  courts; 
the  reeordt  of  a  town  or  parish ;  the  rtoord* 
of  a  family.  In  a  popular  sense  the  term 
records  is  ^plied  to  all  public  documents 
preserved  in  a  recognized  repository,  but  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  term  reeordt  are  (a)  au- 
thentic testimonies  in  writing,  contained  in 
rolls  of  parchment,  and  preserved  in  a  court 
of  record;  (&)  the  formal  statements  or 
pleadings  of  parties  in  a  litigation.  In  Eng- 
land the  parties  come  to  an  issue,  which  is 
either  some  short  point  of  foct  or  of  law,after 
mutually  answering  each  oUier,  without  in- 
tervention of  Judge  or  court  in  Scotland, 
however,  the  closmg  of  the  record  is  a  for- 
mal step,  sanctioned  bv  the  Judge,  after 
each  party  has  said  all  he  wishes  to  say  by 
way  of  statement  and  answer. — Conveyances 
hv  record,  conveyances  evidenced  by  we  au- 
thority of  a  court  of  record,  as  a  conveyance 
by  private  act  of  parliament  or  royal  grant 
—Court  qf  record^  one  of  tiie  higher  courts 
in  which  the  records  of  the  suits  are  pre- 
served. These  are  called  the  records  of  the 
court,  and  are  of  such  high  authority  that 
their  truth  cannot  be  called  in  question.— 
Debt  cif  record  is  a  debt  which  appears  to  be 
due  by  the  evidence  of  a  court  of  record.— 
—Trim  by  record,  a  trial  which  is  had  when 
a  matter  of  record  is  pleaded,  and  the  oppo- 
site party  pleads  that  there  is  no  such  re- 
cord. In  this  case  the  trial  is  by  inspection 
of  the  record  itself,  no  other  evidence  being 
admissible.  —  3.    Memory ;    remembrance. 

*  That  record  is  lively  in  my  souL*  Shak.  — 
4.  Attestation  of  a  fact  or  event;  testimony; 
witness. 

Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  yet  my  rtcord  Is 
true.  John  viil.  14. 

Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech.       ShaJk. 

6.  The  list  of  known  facts  in  a  person's  life, 
especially  in  that  of  a  public  man;  personal 
history ;  as,  to  have  a  good  or  a  bad  record 
to  fall  back  upon.— 6.  In  racitig,  the  time  in 
which  a  race  or  heat  is  won.— /n  record, 
upon  record,  set  down;  registered.  'The 
faults  whose  fine  stands  in  record.*    Shak, 

*  My  villany  they  have  upon  record. '  Shak. 
[Old  authors  accent  this  noun  as  tiie  verb, 
and  this  accentuation  is  sometimes  still  re- 
tained, as  in  the  phrase,  a  court  qf  record.^ 

Beoordanoet  (rd-kord'ans).  tk  Semem- 
brance;  recollection.    HoweU. 

Beoordarl  IkoUs  loquelaiii  (rek-or-daM 
ft'shi-as  lok-w61am)L  [L.,  that  you  cause 
the  plaint  to  be  recorded]  In  law.  an 
old  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  make  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  cause  depend- 
ing in  an  inferior  court,  and  remove  the 
same  to  the  King's  (Queen's)  Bench  or  Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Beoordationt  (rek-or-d&'shonX  n.  (L.  re- 
eordatio,  reeordationis,  from  reeordor.  See 
K100RD.I  L  Bemembrance.  Shak.  'A  due 
recordation  of  his  virtues.'  IToCton.— S.  Re- 
cord; register. 

Raoordar  (rd-kord'6rX  n.  1.  One  who  re- 
cords; specifically,  a  person  whose  official 
duty  is  to  register  writings  or  transactions. 
2.  In  England,  the  chief  Judicial  officer  of  a 
borough  or  city,  exeroisinff  within  it,  in 
criminal  matters,  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  record,  whence  his  title  is  derived.  The 
i4>pointment  of  recorders  is  vested  in  the 
crown,  and  the  selection  is  confined  to  bar- 
risters of  five  years' standing.  The  recorder 
of  London  is  appointed  by  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen.  He  is  judge  of  the  lord- 
mayor's  court,  and  one  or  the  commissioners 
of  the  central  criminal  court  The  same 
name  is  given  to  similar  legal  functionaries 
elsewhere,  as  in  certain  colonial  settlements. 
&  The  name  of  a  musical  instrument  for- 
merly in  use  in  this  country,  somewhat  like 
afiageolet 

The  fibres  of  recorders,  flutes,  and  pipes  are 
straight ;  but  the  recorder  bath  a  less  bore  and  a 
greater  above  and  below.  Bacon. 

A.  A  registering  apparatus. 

BM0nl«nblp(r6-kord'«r-shipXfk  Theofllce 
of  a  recorder. 

Baoordlnfr  (rft-kord^ng),  p.  and  a.  Begis- 
tering.  —Recording  gauge,  a  gauM  provided 
with  means  for  leaving  a  vuible  record  of 
its  indications.  —Recording  telegraph,  a  tele- 


graph provided  with  an  i4)parmtus  which 
maiies  a  record  of  the  message  transmitted. 
Becord-offloe  (rek'ord-of-fisX  n.    A  place 
for  keeping  public  records. 

Becorporinoatioii  (r6-kor-pd'ri-fi-k&''shonX 
n.  The  act  of  embodying  again  or  of  beins 
re-en^bodied :  the  state  of  being  investea 
anew  with  a  body.    Boyle.    [Bare.] 

B6COU6!l(T6-kouch'X  v.i  To  retire  again  to 
a  couch;  to  lie  down  again.  WoUon.  [Bare:] 

Becount  (r6-kounfX  vC.  [Re  and  count, 
but  in  meaning  1  directly  from  Fr.  reconter 
—re,  and  center,  to  tell = compter,  to  count, 
to  tell,  from  L.  conunUo,  to  sum  up,  to  com- 
pute. See  Count.]  l.  To  relate  in  detaU; 
to  recite ;  to  tell  or  narrate  the  particulars 
of ;  to  rehearse.  'Should  recount  our  baleful 
news.'  Shak.  'Recount  what  thou  hast 
been.'   Shak. 

Say  froiD  these  glorious  %ee^  what  harvest  flows, 
HeeouHt  our  blessings,  and  compare  our  woes. 

DrydoM. 

2.  To  count  again.— Stn.  To  narrate,  relate, 
repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  enumerate,  detail, 
tell,  describe,  particularize. 

B600iintnient(re-kounfmentXn.  Belation 
in  detail;  recitaL    Shak.    [Bare.] 

Becoup  (rd-kbp'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  recouped; 
ppr.  recouping.  [From  the  noun  reeotip. 
which  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  le«u 
term  for  a  sum  icept  back,  a  set-<^  or  the 
like,  from  Fr.  reeoupe,  doth  remaining  over 
cutting  out  clothes,  from  re,  back,  and 
eouper,  to  cut]  1.  In  law,  to  keep  back  as 
a  set-off  or  discount;  to  diminish  by  keeping 
back  a  part,  as  a  claim  for  damages.— 

2.  (With  the  refiexive  pronoun.)  To  reim- 
burse or  indemnify  one's  self  for  a  loss  or 
damage  by  a  corresponding  advantage. 

Elizabeth  had  lost  her  venture:  but  If  she  was 
bold,  she  might  roeou/  turseifox  Philip's  cost. 

Froude. 

3.  To  return  or  bring  in  an  amount  equal  to. 

Why  should  the  manager  be  grudged  his  ten  per 
cent  .  .  .  when  it  would  be  the  means  of  securing 
to  the  shareholders  dividends  that  in  three  or  four 
years  would  recouf  their  whole  capital? 

Sat.  Rev. 

Beooinp(r6*kOpO,n.  The  keeping  back  some- 
thing which  is  due;  a  deduction;  recoup- 
ment; discount    WharUm, 

Beooiipe(rd-kOp0^fi.andv.t  Older  siwlling 
oiR/soaup. 

Beoonped  (rft-kdpfX  a*    In  Ker.  same  as 

OoUfMO. 

Beooupar  (rd-kttp'6r),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
recoups  or  Keeps  back.    Story. 

Beooimmailt  (rMcOp'ment),  fk  In  law,  the 
act  M  recouping  or  retaining  a  part  of  a 
sum  due. 

Beooune  (re-kdrs').  n.  [Fr.  recours;  L. 
reeursus,  a  running  back,  a  return,  from  re- 
eurro,  to  run  back— re,  back,  and  curro,  cur- 
•um,  to  run.]  Lf  Betum;  new  attack;  re- 
currence. 


Preventive  physick  .  .  .  preventetiisicknenlnthe 
healthy,  or  the  recourse  thereof  in  the  valetudinary. 

Sir  T.  Bromne. 

2.  A  going  to,  as  for  help  or  protection; 
a  recurrence  in  difficulty,  perplexity,  need, 
or  the  like:  as»  the  general  had  recourse  to 
stratagem  to  effect  his  purpose. 

Our  last  recourse  is  therefore  to  our  art    Dryden. 

&t  Access;  admittance.  'Give  me  recourse 
to  him.'  Shdk.—A.^  Bepeated  course;  fre- 
quent flowing.  *  Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with 
recourse  of  tears.'  StMk.—h.  In  Scots  law, 
the  right  competent  to  an  assignee  or 
disponee  under  the  warrandice  of  the  trans- 
action to  recur  on  the  vendor  or  cedent 
for  relief  in  case  of  eviction  or  of  defects 
inferring  warrandice.  —  Wiihout  recourse, 
a  method  of  discounting  bills  practised  In 
America,  but  not  much  known  In  Britain. 
Instead  of  discounting  in  the  usual  form, 
the  bills  are  sold  to  a  broker,  without  a  con- 
current obligation  by  endorsement  to  make 
them  good,  the  price  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  market  and  the  credit  of  the  acceptor. 
In  such  cases  the  purchaser  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  drawer,  undertakes  all  rtdcs,  and 
has  the  power  of  legally  exacting  payment 

Beooune t  (ri-kdrs').  «<.  To  return;  to 
recur.    Foxe. 

Beoounetalt(r6-kOritQl).a.  Movtagalter- 
nately.    '  That  reeours^^  deep. '    Wotton. 

Beoorer  (rfi-knr'to),  v.t  [O.vy.  rsoovrtr, 
Fr.  reeouvrer,  from  L.  rseupero,  rteuperars, 
which,  according  to  Corssen,  comes  from  a 
Latin  or  Sabine  word  cuprus,  recorded  by 
Varro  as  signifying  good,  recuperare  signify- 
ing to  make  good  anin;  pertiaps  from  same 
root  as  cumo.  to  denre.]  1  To  regain;  to  get 
or  obtain  that  which  was  lost;  aa,  to  rseooer 
stolen  goods;  to  rsoooer  a  town  or  territory 


which  an  enemy  had  taken ;  to  1 
or  strength  after  sickness.  *  Reecva'diMtbm 
town  of  Orleans.'  Shak.  *  Having  rgcownad 
her  breath.'    Fielding. 

David  recovered  aSl  that  the  Amaleldtes  had  earned 
away.  i  Sam.  zxs.  tS. 

2.  To  restore  from  sickness,  faintneas,  ortbe 
Uke:  to  revive  from  apparent  death;  to  cure: 
to  heal.    '  To  recover  a  man  of  his  leproar. 

2  Kt  V.  7. 

I  heard  of  aa  Egyptian 
That  had  nine  hours  lien  dead. 
Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered. 


3.  To  repair  the  loss  or  injury  of;  to 

to  make  up  for;  as,  to  recover  lost  tlnM. 

Yet  this  loss 
Thus  far  at  least  reeatm^d,  hath  much 
Established  in  a  safe  unenvied  throne. 


4.  To  rescue ;  to  save  from  danger.  '  That 
they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  laar* 
of  the  devil.'    2  Tim.  iL  ML 

If  you  win  not  undo  what  you  have  dooe,  tkac  h» 

IdU  him  whom  you  have  recovired  (saved  fton  r* 

ing).  desire  it  noc 

6.  t  To  reach  by  some  effort;  to  get;  toi 
to  come  to. 


The  forest  is  not  three  l^^nies  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we're  sure  enotq^ 


Sh^. 


&  In  Idto,  (a)  to  gain  as  a  compensation;  to 
obtain  in  return  for  injury  or  debt;  aai.  to 
recover  damages  in  treq^sss ;  torvoowrdrtit 
and  cost  in  a  suit  at  law.  (&)  To  obtain  title 
to  by  Judgment  in  a  court  of  law ;  as,  to 
recover  lauds  in  ejectment  or  conunon  re- 
covery. 

BecOTOr  (rS-kuv'to),  v.i.  1.  To  regain  health 
after  sickness;  to  grow  well  again:  often 
followed  by  qf  or  from. 
With  tiie  hdp  of  a  surgeon  he  might  ycC  rwvvrr.  SMmM. 

The  man  recovtr'd  e^tbe  bite. 
The  dog  it  was  that  died.         Goldswttth. 

2.  To  regain  a  former  state  or  condftSoo,  aa 

after  misfortune  or  distnri>anoe  of  mind;  aa, 

to  recover  from  a  state  of  poverty  or  dcuti*- 

sion.    In  this  sense  sometimes  used  elfipCi- 

cally  without/rom. 

As  soon  as  Jooes  had  a  little  fecovttTd  his  lint 
surprise.  Fiddtm^^ 

He  could  scarcely  recover  \Ca  astonishmeaL  Morior. 

3.  t  To  come ;  to  arrive ;  to  make  one's  way. 

With  much  ado  the  Christians  recaivered  to  Aattock. 

Fiditr. 

4.  To  obtain  a  Judsment  in  law ;  to  snooeed 
in  a  lawsuit;  as,  the  plaintiff  has  rpceeerwi 
in  his  suit 

Becorer  t  (rS-kuv'drX  n.    Becovery. 

He  witness  when  I  had  recovered  him. 
The  prince's  head  being  split  against  a  rodte 
Past  all  recover.         Tragedy  v  Hoffimmm,  tttjl. 

BecOTOr  (re-kuv'toX  v.  t    To  cover  again. 

Becoverable  (r6-knv'«r-arblx  a.  L  Capable 
of  being  r^ained  or  recovered.— 2.  Beefeor- 
able  from  sickness,  falntness,  danger,  or  the 
like.— a  Capable  of  being  brought  beck  to  a 
former  conoition. 

A  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's,  bat  not  Uke  nis  recovermSU. 


4.  Obtainable  from  a  debtor  or  ] 

the  debt  is  reeoveroMe. 
Becoyenibleiieei  (r«-kuv'«r-a-bl-neti  «. 

State  of  beinff  recoverable;  capability  of  be> 

ing  recoverecL 
Becoyeruioet(r6-kuv'«r-ans),n.  Beoorefy. 

uemers. 
BeoovereeCrt-kuv^te-^Xn.  Inlow.thetenaBl 

or  person  against  whom  a  Judgment  Is  ob> 

tained  in  common  recovery.   See  under  BJi- 

COVERT. 

Becoyerer(ri-kuv'to-«rXn.  One  who  re- 
covers; a  recoveror. 

BecOYeror  (r6-kuv'«r-orX  n.  In  law,  the 
demandant  or  person  who  obtains  a  Jodc* 
ment  in  his  favour  In  common  lecorij. 
See  under  Bbgovbrt. 

Beoorery  (r6-knv'«r-iX  n.  1.  The  act  or 
power  of  regaining,  retaking,  conqucfteg 
again,  or  obtaining  posseaston ;  aa,  u>  offsr 
a  reinutl  for  the  recovery  of  itoleii  gooda. 
'The  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.'  ArbmkmL 
2.Bestoration  from  sickness,  faintneas,  ortbe 
like;  restoration  from  low  oondltkm  or  ni»> 
fortune. 

Let  us  come  in.  that  we  may  bind  hta  last 
And  bear  htan  hooia  for  his  mioveey 


S.  In  laie,  the  obtaining  of  ri^t  to  something 
by  a  verdict  and  Judgment  of  court  trotn  «i 
opposing  party  in  a  suit;  as,  the  t'scuverycl 
debt,  dttmages,  and  costs  bjr  a  plaintiff;  the 
rrcovery  of  cost  by  a  defendant;  tbereeeerry 
of  land  in  ejectment  —Common  or/signm 
recovery,  in  taw.  a  fictitious  real  aewm,  c«r> 
ried  on  to  Judgment,  and  founded  on  the  sop- 
position  of  an  advene  claim,  a  prooeedtng 


Fite.  flkr,  fat.  fiOl;       mi,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       <i«  So.  abnae;     y,  8ci  fafc 
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formerly  retorted  to  by  tenants  In  tail  for 
the  purpose  of  barring  their  entails,  and 
all  remainders  and  reversions  consequent 
thereon,  and  making  a  conveyance  in  fee 
simple  of  the  lands  held  in  talL  Abolished 
in  1883. 

BacreAnoe  (rak'r§-ans),  fk  Beoreancy. 
CfMuctr. 

BecreaiUT  (»ekY6-an-siX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  recreant ;  a  cowardly  yielding ;  mean- 
spiritednen. 

EeoreaildlM^t  m.  Recreancy;  cowardice; 
desertion  of  principle.  HomautUqf  the  Mote. 

Bacrtant  (rek^r#-«nt).  a.  [Xorm.  and  O.Fr. 
recreant^  ppr.  ci  recroire,  from  L.L.  reere- 
dere,  to  give  in,  to  give  up,  recredere  te, 
to  ooniess  one's  self  vanquished  in  a  fl^t  or 
action  at  law— L.  tie,  back,  agahi,  and  credo, 
to  believe  (whence  ereed).  In  the  middle 
ages  those  who  delivered  themselves  up  to 
au  enemy  were  accounted  infamous.  See 
Craven.]  l.  Craven;  yielding  te  an  enemy; 
hence,  cowardly:  mean-spmted.  *A  re- 
ereanC  and  most  degenerate  traitor.'  Shak, 
'And  lumg  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs.'^Xaf.-2.  Apostate;  false. 

Who  for  so  many  benefits  received, 

Tum'd  rwrwtfM/ to  God.  ingmte  and  fkhc  Miltcn. 

Becveant  (rek'rfi-ant).  n.  One  who  yields 
in  combat  and  cries  craven:  one  who  bess 
for  mercy ;  hence,  a  mean-spirited,  cowardly 
wretch.  'You  are  all  recreanCf  and  dastards!' 
Shak. 

Bacrtantly  (rek'rd-anillX  ode-  In  •  recre- 
ant or  cowaraly  manner;  basely:  falsely. 

Beoreate  (rek'rft^itX  «.t.  pret  ^  pp.  reere- 
aUd;  ppr.  recreating.  [L.  recreo,  recreatum 
— r0,  again,  and  orso,  to  create.]  Toreviveor 
refresh  after  toll  or  exertion;  to  reanimate, 
as  languid  spirits  or  exhausted  strength;  to 
amuse;  to  divert;  to  gratify. 

Painters,  when  thejr  work  on  white  grounds,  place 
before  them  coloors  mixed  with  bhie  and  green  to 
rtertatii  their  eyes.  DrytUn, 

Necessitf ,  and  the  example  of  St  John,  who  rtcrt' 
aitd  himself  with  sporting  with  a  tame  partridge, 
teach  us  tliat  it  is  lawful  to  relax  our  bow. 

yrr.  Taytor. 

These  ripe  fruils  fwiniatfr  the  noftrils  with  their  aro 
matic  scent  Dr.  H.  Mart. 

Stn.  To  reanimate,  enliven,  cheer,  amuse, 
divert,  entertain. 

Baareftte(rek'r6^Xv'^  To  take  recreation. 
They  nippose  the  souls  in  pnriratory  have  Hberty 
to  rtcrtatt.  L.  Addison, 

Baareftte(r6-kr64it0.v.t  To  create  or  form 
anew. 

On  opening  the  campaign  of  1776,  instead  of  rein* 
forcing,  it  was  necessary  to  rtcramU  the  army. 

y**dgt  MarthaU. 

BaareatUm  (rek-r6-&'shonlL  n.  The  act  of 
recreating  or  the  state  of  being  recreated; 
refreshment  of  the  strength  ana  splrlta  after 
toll;  amusement;  dlvennon.— Sth.  Amuse- 
ment, diversion,  entertainment,  pastime, 
sport 

Baoreatton  (r§-krft-A'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
creating  or  forming  anew;  a  new  creation. 

BaoreaUTa  (rek'rS-At-lv),  a.  Tending  to  re- 
create; refreshing;  giving  new  vigour  or 
animation;  giving  relbf  after  labour  or  pain; 
amusing;  diverting. 

Let  the  music  be  rmywi/AK. 


Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of 
your  time;  but  chnse  soch  as  are  healthful,  fWvwsAtov. 
and  apt  to  sefresh  you.  y^r.  T«^yUr. 

BaaraattTal7(reri6-it.iv.li>a<i«.  in  a  re- 
creative manner;  with  recreation  or  diver- 
sion. 

BaoraatlTaDan  (rek^rt-it-iv-neaX  n.    The 

Juality  of  being  recreative,  refreshing;  or 
ivernng. 

Baeramant  (rek'rft-mentX  n.  (L.  rsersmeis- 
tum,  from  rtetmo— fv,  back,  and  eemo,  cre- 
(ttm,  to  separate.]  1.  Superfluous  matter 
separated  from  that  which  Is  useful:  droas; 
scoria:  spume;  as,  the  reertiiMiU of  oto.— 
2.  In  mtA.  a  humour,  which,  after  having 
been  separated  from  the  blood,  is  again  re- 
turned to  11  as  the  saliva,  the  seoretioB  of 
serous  memDraaea,  Ac    Dtmgfiton. 

Bacramantal(rek-ri-men'tal)/k  Conaiating 
of  or  pertaining  to  recrement;  leoremen- 
titlaL 

Bacramenttttal.BaqrtBMinttttoiigfreyrg- 

men-tish^al,rekTft-m«n-tlsh'^X<*'  Drosvy} 
consisting  of  superfluous  matter  separated 
from  that  which  is  valuable. 

Bacrliiiliiala  (rft-tatlmln-fttX  «-^  P^^  ^  W- 
reerimimatsd;  ppr.  reerimlmatinq.  [L.  re, 
again,  and  crimuwr,  to  aoense.]  To  return 
one  aocusatioa  with  another;  to  retort  a 
charge;  to  charge  an  accuser  with  the  Uke 
crime. 


Baoi1]iiliiata(r6-krim'in-&tXe.t  To  accuse 

in  return. 

Did  not  Joseph  lie  under  black  infamy  t  he  scorned 
so  much  as  to  clear  himself,  or  to  rttrimimate  the 
strumpet  South, 

Baorliiliiiatioil  (rft-krlm'l-nf  shonX  ^ 

1.  The  act  of  recriminating;  the  return  of 
one  accusation  with  another;  as,  to  Indulge 
In  mutual  rMruiunotions.— 2.  In  law,  an 
accusation  broui^t  by  the  accused  against 
the  accuser  upon  the  same  fact ;  a  counter- 
accusation. 

BaorlmlnatlTa  (r6-krlm'ln-&t-lvX  a.  Be- 
crlmlnatlng  or  retorting  accusation;  recrim- 
inatory. 

Bacrtinliiator  (r6-krlmln-&t-6rX  n.  One 
who  recriminates ;  one  who  accuses  the  ac- 
cuser of  a  Uke  crime. 

Baorimlnatory  (r6-krlm'in-&-to-riX  a.  Re- 
torting accusauon;  recriminating. 

Racross  (rd-krosO.  v.  t    To  cross  again. 

Baoradancy  (r6-kr6'den-slX    See  bbcrud- 

XSCKNCI. 

Bacrodaaoanoa,  BaonidasoaiiQy  (r6-kr<»- 

des'sens,r6-kr5-des'sen-slXn.  1.  The  state  of 
being  recrudescent  or  becoming  sore  again. 

2.  In  med,  increased  severity  of  a  disease 
after  temporary  remiislon. 

Baoradasoant  (r6-kr(>-des'sentX  a.  [L.  re- 
erudetco,  to  become  raw  again  ~  re,  again, 
and  crudeeeo,  to  become  raw,  from  eriMitw. 
raw.  crude.  ]  Growing  raw,  sore,  or  painful 
agauL 

Bacmit  (rfi-kiOtT,  v.t.  [Fr.  recrwter,  from 
reenUet  a  participial  noun  from  O.Fr.  re- 
eroietre,  pp.  reerAt  from  L.  reereeeo—re, 
again,  and  ereeeo,  eretum^  to  orow  (whence 
ereeoent,  inereate,  A&X]  1.  To  repair  by 
fresh  supplies;  to  supply  lack  or  deficiency 

in. 

Her  cheeks  glow  the  brighter,  rtcruitiMf  their 
colour.  GlartviUt. 

2.  To  restore  the  wasted  vigour  of;  to  renew 
the  health,  spirits,  or  strength  of ;  to  re- 
fresh; as,  to  recruit  one's  health. 

We  toU  till  we  are  weary  and  have  exhausted  our 
strength  and  sfurits.  and  then  we  think  to  refresh 
and  rtcruit  ourselves.  South. 

8.  To  si4>pljr  with  new  men;  specifically,  to 
supply  vdta  new  men  any  deficiency  of 
troops;  to  make  up  by  enlistment;  as,  to  re- 
emit  an  army.— Stm.  To  repair,  recover,  re- 
gain, retrieve. 
Bacnilt  (rft-krOfX  e.i    1.  To  gain  new  sup- 

EUes  of  anything  wasted;  to  gain  flesh, 
ealth,  spiiits,  «c. :  as,  lean  cattle  recruit 
in  fresh  pastures;  to  go  to  the  country  to 
rtfenot— 2.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  men  for 
any  object;  specifically,  to ralM  newsoldlera 

When  a  student  In  Holland  he  there  met  Carstairs, 
on  a  mission  into  that  country  to  recruit  fat  persons 
qualified  to  fill  the  chairs  in  the  several  universities 
of  Scotland.  Sir  W.  HamUton, 

Baeruit  (r6-krOtO^  n.  l.  The  supply  of  any- 
thing wasted. 

The  state  is  to  have  rteruUs  to  its  strength,  and 
remedies  to  its  distempers.  Burkt. 

2.  A  soldier  newly  enlisted  to  supply  the  de- 

ficiencv  of  an  army.   'Fresh  reetwU*  I>ry- 

den,—h.  A  substitute  for  somethhig  wanting. 

[Bare.] 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  dcoy'd. 

She  gives  in  large  fwrMiQer  of  needful  pride.     Pope, 

Bacraitar(r6-krttftoXfk  One  who  recruits. 

'A  rionuter  of  the  aaienibly  of  divines.' 

Wood. 
Baonittliig-aargaant(r§-krOtlng-stti^JentX 

ft    A  sergeant  deputed  to  enlist  recruits. 

SiimmandM. 
Bacmitmant  (rft-krOtteentX  n.  The  act  or 

business  of  recrultbig;  the  act  of  raising 

new  supplies  of  men  A>r  an  army. 
BaerystaUliafeion  (r6-krls'tal-ifr4''shonX  n. 

The  process  of  recrystallising ;  a  second 

crystallixation. 

BaoryataUlia  (r«-kris'tal-bX  v.e.    To  crys- 
tallise anew  or  a  aeoond  time. 
BaotaKrek'talXo.  Appertaining  or  relating 

tothe  rectum. 
Baotangla  (rek'tang-glX  n.    p^.,  from  L. 

rvcfatytutis— rselia,  nlffht,  and  amQvinM,  an 

aa^T    A  rigfat4ingled  parallelogram,  or  a 

quadrilateral  figure 

having  all  its  anpea 


Itlsaocaqr 


t»reartmlnm»i.    StittimgJUet, 


right  angles  ana  ite 

oroodte  sides  equaL 

when  the  adjacent 

sides  are  equal   it 

becomes  a  square. 

Bverv  rectang^  Is 

said  to  be  conuitned 

by  any  two  of  the  sides  about  one  of  ite 

t\f^%  angles;  thus.  If  ▲  and  B  represent 

the  sides  about  one  of  the  right  angles. 


the  figure  is  said  to  be  contained  by  ▲ 
and  b;  and  sometimes  it  is  said  to  be  the 
rectangle  under  A  and  B.  The  area  of  a 
rectangle  is  numerically  expressed  by  the 
product  of  the  two  numbers  which  express 
the  lengths  of  Its  adjacent  sides;  thus,  if 
the  lengths  of  the  two  adjacent  sides  be  ex- 
pressed by  6  feet  and  4  feet  respectively,  the 
area  Is  equal  to  6x  4=24  square  feet 

Baotangla  t  (rek'tang-glX  a.  Rectangular. 
Sir  T.  Brotene. 

Baotemglad  (rek'tang-gldX  a.  Having  right 

n    angles  or  ancles  of  ninety 
degrees.  In  A«r.  when  the 
line  of  length  ls»  as  it 
were,    cut    off    in    Its 
stralghtness  by  another 
straight  line,  which  at 
the  Intersection  makes  a 
right  angle,  it  is  then 
twmed  rectanaled. 
A  chief  rectangied.  Baotaxigular  (rek-tang^- 
gO-l^Xc^  RiC^t  angled; 
having  an  angle  or  angles  of  ninety  de- 
grees.—i^ector^^fZar  oo-ordwiato«.  In  otio- 
Tytioal  geom.  <H>-ordlnates  at  right  angles  to 
each  ovtitt.— Rectangular  toUd,  in  geom.  a 
solid  whose  axis  Is  perpendicular  to  Its  base. 
Bactangularlty  (rek-tang^gQ-lar^'i-tiX  tt 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rectangular  or 
right-angled;  rectangulamess. 
Baotangularly  (rek-tang'gfi-l^r-liX  adv.  In 
a  rectangular  manner;  with  or  at  ri^ht 
angles. --/tectonoiUaWy  polarized,  in  qpttce, 
oppc«itely  polarized. 

BaotangQlamaaa  (rek-tang'gfi-lftr-nesX  n. 
Rectangulaiity. 

Ractambryen  (rek'tem-bri-d''SX  n.  pL  [L. 
reetuB,  straight,  and  £.  einbruo.]  A  sub- 
order of  Somnaceie,  having  the  embryo 
straight,  as  distinguished  from  Curvem- 
bryem.  In  which  it  is  curved. 
RacUflabla  (rek'ti-fl-a-blX  a.  L  Capable  of 
being  rectified,  corrected,  or  set  right;  as, 
a  rectijiable  mistake.— 2.  In  geom.  said  of 
a  curve  admitting  the  consmiction  oi  a 
straight  line  equal  In  length  to  any  definite 
portion  of  the  curve. 

BaoUfioatlon(rek'tl.fi-k&''shonXn.  [Fr.  See 
REonrr.]  The  act  or  operation  of  recti- 
fying ;  as,  (a)  the  act  of  correcting,  amend- 
ing, or  setting  right  that  which  is  wrong  or 
erroneous;  as,  the  rectUleation  of  errors, 
mistakes,  or  abuses.  (0)  The  process  of 
refining  or  purifying  any  substance  by  re- 
peated dlstulayon  m  order  to  render  It 
purer  and  finer,  or  freer  from  earthy  matter 
and  water:  as,  the  rectification  of  ndrita 
or  sulphuric  add.  (c)  In  geom.  the  deter- 
mination of  a  straight  line,  whose  length  is 
eaual  to  a  portion  of  a  curfe.—Itectifieation 
qfa  globe,  m  aetron,  or  geog.  the  adjustment 
of  It  preparatory  to  the  solution  of  a  pro- 
posed problem. 

Bacttflar  (rek'ti-fl-^r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  rectifies ;  as.  (a)  one  who  oorrecto  or 
amends,  (b)  One  who  refines  a  substance  by 
repeated  distillations:  specifically,  one  who 
rectifies  Uquors.  (e)  In  dietilling,  a  second 
still  for  redistilling  spirits,  or  a  second 
chamber  connected  to  the  main  or  primary 
still,  ((f)  Naut  an  instrument  that  shows 
the  variations  of  the  compass. 
BaotUy  (rek'ti-fl),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  rectified; 
ppr.  rect\fying.  [Fr.  rectifier,  from  L.  rcetut, 
right, and /acib,  to  make.]  1.  To  make  right; 
to  correct  when  wrong,  erroneous,  or  false; 
to  amend;  as,  to  rectify  erron,  mistakes, 
or  abuses:  sometimes  applied  to  persons; 
as,  to  r0ct<^y  the  prejudiced.  Addiaon,  *To 
rectify  my  conscience. '    Shak. 

When  an  authentic  watch  Is  shown, 
Each  man  winds  up  and  rectifies  his  own.  Suckling. 

1  In  ehem.  to  refine  by  repeated  distillation 
or  sublimation,  by  which  the  fine  parte  of  a 
substance  are  separated  from  the  grosser; 
as,  to  rectify  spirit  or  wine.— To  rectify 
liquore,  in  the  epirit  trade,  to  convert  the 
alcohol  produced  by  the  distiller  into  gin, 
brandy,  Ac.,  by  adding  flavouring  matenals 
to  it  Thus  in  order  to  convert  the  spirit 
into  London  (^.Juniper  berries  and  cori- 
ander seeds  are  siaded  previous  to  the  last 
rectification.  (Enanthic  ether  and  other 
things  give  the  fiavour  of  brandy.— To  reo- 
tf/V  the  globe,  in  aetron.  and  geog.  to  bring 
the  sun's  place  In  the  ecliptic  on  the  globe 
to  the  brass  meridian,  or  to  adjust  It  In  order 
to  prepare  It  for  the  solution  of  any  proposed 

KoblenL— Stn.  To  correct,  amend,  emend, 
tter,  reform,  redress,  adjust,  regulate, 
improve. 

BactUinaal  (rek-ti-lln'6-alX  a.  Same  as  Beo- 
tiUnear. 


ch.dbain;     Ah,  80.  lodk;     g,po;     J.>ob;     ^Hr.  ton;     ng.  sbv;     VH,  fAen;  th,  ttin;    w,irig;    wh,i0Aig;   zh,  anire.>See  Ksr. 
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B60tlllnea]l7(rek.tilln'6.alll).adv.  Same 

as  ReetUinearly. 
RectUlnoar  (rek-tl-Un'd-^r),  a.    [L.  reetug, 

right,  and  hnea,  a  line.]    Straight- Uned; 

bounded  by  ttraight  linea;  ooniitting  of  a 

straight  line  or  of  ttraight  lines ;  itiiight ; 

as»  a  r0cHlinear  flgnre  or  coorae. 

Whenerer  a  ray  of  Ught  is  by  any  obstacle  turned 
oat  of  its  rettUiMtar  way,  it  wOl  never  return  to  the 
sane  rtttUintar  way,  unless  periiaps  by  very  great 
accident  NewUn. 

B60tlllii6ailt7(rek'ti.lin'd-ar''i.tiX»k  8Ute 
of  being  rectUinear.  '  The  reetUinearity  or 
undolatory  motion  of  light'  CoLeridge. 

BeotUlnearly  (rak-tilin'd^rli).  adv.  In  a 
rectilinear  manner  or  direction;  in  a  right 
line. 

B60tt]Sne<niBt(rek-ti-lin'fi-iuXa.  BectiUn- 
ear.    Bay. 

Beottnervlf  (rek-ti-n6i'TiBX  a-  [L.  rtctut, 
straight,  and  nervui,  a  nenre.]  In  hot  same 
•M  ParafMintrved. 

Reetlon  (rek'shonX  n.  [L.  recHo,  rtelionit, 
from  rego^  reetamt  to  rule  or  gorem.]  In 
grami,  tne  influence  or  power  of  a  word  in 
oonsequence  of  which  another  word  in  the 
sentence  most  be  put  in  a  certain  case  or 
mode;  government    Pit/.  QUbbt. 

Beotlrostral  (rek-ti-ros'tral),  a.  [L.  rsottw, 
strai^t,  and  rottrum^  a  prow  or  beak.] 
Having  a  straight  beak. 

BeotiBexlal  (rek-ti<s«'ri.al).  a.  [L.  rsetia. 
straight^  and  »erU$,  a  row.]  In  frot  a  term 
applied  to  leaves  disposed  in  a  straight  or 
rectilinear  series. 

Baotttls  {rek-trtis\  n.  [Rectum,  and  Gr. 
term.  -iUt  signifying  inflammation.]  Jn- 
flammation  of  the  rectum. 

Baotttnde  (rek'tl-tfld).  n.  [L.  reetUvdo, 
from  rtetut,  pp.  of  rego,  rtUum,  to  keep  or 
lead  straight  See  BSCTOR.  l.f  Straight- 
ness;  as,  the  reetUtide  of  a  linei  Johnton.— 
2.  Bightness  of  principle  or  practice;  up- 
rightness of  mind;  exact  conformity  to 
truth,  or  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  moral 
conduct,  either  by  divine  or  human  laws; 
integrity;  honesty;  justice. 

Calm  the  disorders  of  thy  mind  br  reflectinjr  on 
^e  wisdom,  equity,  and  absolute  rtdihuU  of  au  his 
proceedings.  AUtrbury. 

S.  Correctness;  freedom  from  error. 

As  the  agreement  in  a  scientific  opinion  among 
competent  judges  widens  its  area,  the  chances  of 
rtOthtde  increase  and  the  chances  of  error  diminish. 

SAr  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Stn.  Uprightness,  integrity,  honesty,  pro- 
bity. 

BOC^  (rek'tOX  n.  1.  In  foir,  a  writ  of  right, 
now  abolished.— 2.  In  prinUng^  the  right- 
hand  pase:  opposed  to  vtno. 

Baotor  (rekMMr),  fk  [L.  rfctor,  a  ruler, 
from  ttgot  rtoltamt  to  rule,  whence  tvctfhidtf, 
canut,  erect,  Ac,  the  root  being  the  same 
as  in  E.  right,  Indian  rajtih.}  L  A  ruler  or 
governor.    [Bare.] 

God  is  the  supreme  roe^lM' of  the  world. 

Sir  Jkt  JfiUt 

2.  In  the  Sng.  Ch.  a  clergyman  who  has  the 
charge  and  cure  of  a  parish,  and  has  the 
parsonage  and  tithes;  or  the  parson  of  a 
parish  where  the  tithes  are  not  impropriate: 
in  the  contrary  case,  the  parson  is  a  vicar.— 
&  The  chief  elective  oflicer  of  some  univer- 
sities, as  in  France  and  Scotland.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  also  the  title  of  the  head-master 
of  an  academy  or  important  public  school; 
in  England,  of  the  heads  of  Exeter  and  Lin- 
coln Collc«;es,Oxford.  —4.  The  superior  officer 
or  chief  ofa  convent  or  religious  house;  and 
among  the  Jesuits,  the  sui>erior  of  a  house 
that  is  a  seminary  or  oollegei 

Baotoral  (rek't^r-alX  a.  Same  as  JUctoricU. 
BlaekiUme. 

BdOtomte  (rek'tdr-itX  n.  The  office  of 
rector. 

Baotoretl  (rek'tAr-esX  tk  L  A  female  rector 
or  ruler;  a  rectress. 

So  can  she  rule  the  greatness  of  her  mind. 
As  a  most  perfect  rtctortss  of  her  wiUL 

Drt^yton. 
2.  A  rector's  wife.    Thackeray.    [Rare.] 
Baotorlml  (rek-tdM-al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  rector  or  to  a  rectory.— JZectoriai  tUhee, 
great  or  predial  tithes. 
Beotonhlp  (rek't^r-shipX  n.    1.  The  oflloe 
or  rank  ofa  rector.— 2.1  Rule;  direction; 
guidance. 

Why.  had  your  bodies 
No  heart  among  you?  or  had  jrou  tongues  to  cry 
Against  the  rt€t»rtkip  of  Judgmcntt  Shak. 

Baotoxy  (rekto-rIX  n.  1.  A  parish  church, 
parsonage,  or  spiritual  Uvlng,  with  all  its 
rights,  tithes,  and  glebea— 2.  A  rector's 
mansion  or  parsonage-house. 

B60tO-TMloal(rek-£!^ves1k-a]Xa.  [AeeCvm. 


from  L.  fvchw,  straight,  and  metiea,  a  blad- 
der.] In  anaX.  relating  to  the  rectum  and 
bladder ;  as,  the  r«eto-tw«iea{  fold  or  pouch 
of  the  peritoneum  or  lining  membrane  of 
tiie  abdomen. 

Bectren  (rek'tresX  n.  [See  Biotor.]  A 
female  ruler;  governess.    [Bare.] 

Great  mother  Fortune,  queen  of  human  state, 
Rectress  of  action,  arbitress  of  late. 
To  whom  all  sway,  all  power,  all  empire  bows. 

B.  y»HS»H. 

Beotrlx  (rek'triksX  n.  pI  Baotrloes  (rek- 
tri'sSzX  L  Same  as  Rectreu.  Sir  T.  Her- 
bert—2.  One  of  the  long  quill  feathers  tn 
the  tail  of  a  bird,  which  like  a  rudder  direct 
its  flight 

Bectom  (rek'tumX  n.  [L.  rectum,  straii^t, 
lit  the  straight  intestine.]  In  anat  the 
third  and  last  part  of  the  large  intestine 
opening  at  the  anus :  so  named  from  an  er- 
roneous notion  of  the  old  anatomists  that 
it  was  straight 

Becubation  (rek-il-b&'shonX  ^  [^  reeubo 
—re,  and  cii6o,  to  lie  down.1  Tbe  act  of 
lying  down  or  reclining.  Str  T.  Browiu. 
[Bare.] 

Becnlle,t  Baciile,t  v.i  [See  Beooil.]  To 
start  back ;  to  retire ;  to  retreat ;  to  recoil. 
*  And  forced  them  back  to  recule.*  Speneer. 

BeculAft  Beonllementit  n.  The  ac^  of  re- 
coiling; recoil 

Beottl&yate  (r6-kul'ti-vatX  v.t  To  culti- 
vate anew. 

He  had  meant,  if  possible,  to  fWTMiMpwJIr  hb  friend* 
ship  with  Eleanor ;  and  in  his  present  frame  of  mind 
any  such  retuUivation  must  have  ended  in  a  deda* 
ration  of  love.  Troitcfe. 

Beoultlyatloil  (r6-kul'ti-vi''shonX  n.  The 
act  of  cultivating  anew,  or  state  of  being 
cultivated  anew.    See  Bbcultivati. 

Becomb  (rd-kumbO.  v.i.  fL.  reeumbo.  reeu- 
bare— re,  and  cumbo,  euho,  to  lie  down.] 
To  lean;  to  recline;  to  repose. 

The  king  makes  an  overture  of  pardon  and  favour 
unto  you,  upon  condition  that  any  one  of  you  will 
recumb,  rest,  lean  upon,  or  roll  himself  upon  the  per- 
son of  his  son.  Barrow. 

Becombenoe  (rft-kum'bensX  f^  [See  Be- 
OUMB.]  The  act  of  reposing  or  resting  in 
confldence.  'A  recuvMcnee  or  reliance  upon 
Christ  for  Justification  and  salvation.'  lid. 
North. 

BecambeiI07  (rfi-kum'ben-siX  n.  1-  The 
state  of  being  recumbent;  tne  posture  of 
leaning,  reclining,  or  lying. 

But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame. 

By  soft  recMiHbency  of  outstretched  Urabs, 

Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days.      Cow/er. 

2.  Best;  repose;  idle  state. 

When  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  this 
lazy  r«rM»rAnf<x  and  satisfaction,  .  .  .  it  is  in  danger 
to  rest  satisfied  there.  Lecke, 

Beoombent  (rft-kum^bentX  ck.  [L.  rtwm- 
bens,  reeumbentii,  ppr.  of  reeumbo.  See 
Becumb.]   1.  Leaning;  reclining. 

The  Roman  reeumheMt .  .  .  posture  in  eating  was 
introduced  after  the  first  Punic  war.      Artuthnot. 

2.  Beposlng;  inactive;  idle;  listless. 

What  smooth  emollients  In  theology, 
RteumbtHt  virtue's  downy  doctors  teach. 

&  In  tooL  and  bol  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
part  that  leans  or  reposes  upon  anvthing. 

BeoumlEwntly  (rft-kum'bent-llX  <mv.  In  a 
recumbent  manner  or  posture 

BMoparablA  (rd-kfi'pto-a-blX  «•  Recover- 
able.   Lydgate. 

B60iipenite(r«-ka'p«r-&tXv.t  tLrecupero, 
recuperatum.  SeeSBCOVBR.]  To  recover; 
to  reg^dn ;  as,  to  recuperate  one's  health  or 
spirits. 

Bdcapenite  (r»-kfl'p6r-itX  v.i  To  recover; 
as,  he  sat  down  to  recuperate, 

Bdcaperartlon  (rft-kfl'p«r-4''shon),  n.  [L. 
recuperatio,  recuperatwnie,  from  recupcro, 
to  obtain  again.  See  Recover.]  Recovery, 
as  of  anything  lost  'The  reproduction  or 
recuperation  of  the  same  thing.'  Dr.  H. 
More. 

Becnperatlye,  Bacuperatory  ('r»-kfll>6r- 
a-tiv,  ri-kfl'p^r-a-to-riX  a.  Tending  to  re- 
covery; pertaining  to  recovery. 

Beoor  (ri-kAr'X  vi  V^^  A  PP-  recurred; 
ppr.  recurring.  [L.  recwrro-^re,  and  evaro, 
to  run  (whence  eotine.ooettr,  Ac.  >]  L  To  re- 
turn; to  go  or  <M>me  back. 

When  the  fear  of  Popery  was  over,  the  Tories  rv* 
curred  to  their  old  principles.  BrmtfkmtH. 

2.  To  return  to  tbe  thought  or  mind. 

When  any  word  has  been  used  to  signifv  an  idea, 
the  old  idea  will  rtmr  in  the  mind  when  tne  word  b 
heard.  iTmtts. 

8.  To  resort;  to  have  recourse;  to  turn  for 
aid. 
If  to  avoid  succesdoo  in  eternal  eziscence,  they 


rtcur  to  the  'punctum  stans*  of  tiM _ 

will  very  little  nelp  vs  to  a  more  positiTC  Idea  of 
finite  duration. 

4.  To  occur  again  or  be  repeated  at  % 
interval,  or  according  to  some  rsgalar 
as,  the  fever  will  recur  to-ni|^t 
Baenret  (rft-kOrOi  v.t    To  ours;  to 
recover. 

Which  (Ols)  to  rtcmre,  we  heartily 
Your  jgiadoos  self  to  taka  on  yoa  the 
And  taogXy  government  of  thu  your  land. 

Baenret  (rft-kfirOL  n.    Cure;  iw)OTety. 

But  whom  he  hits,  withoot  mcMr*  be 


mis; 
to 


Baciireftilt(r&-ktlr'fnIXa.  Cuing;  cuiattve; 
healing. 

Let  me  forever  hide  this  staine  of  beauty 
With  thfai  reeurifut  maske.  CM^^mmm. 

Beeureleut  (rft-kfliaesX  a.  IneapaUe  of 
cure  or  remedy.  *2Sy  rteureiUm  sora.*  Q. 
Ferrare, 

BaoorelaMdyt  (r6-kQraes-li),  adf .  Sosysaat 
to  be  cured.  *  Beeureleeely  wounded  vitk 
his  owne  weapona.'    Oreene.     ^ 

Bacnrraiioab  Itaoiixroiicy  (rft-iiii^iwis,  rft- 
kur'ren-siX  n>  [See  Bbour.]  1.  The  act  of 
recurring*  or  state  of  being  recurrent;  ra- 
turn;  as,  the  recurrence  of  error.— 2.  Baaoct; 
the  having  recourse. 

In  the  use  of  this,  as  of  every  kind  of  alkvlariog.  I 
shall  insendbly  goon  from  a  rare  to  a  fit  que  at  na. 
currenee  to  the  dangerous  pieparations. 

y«r.  rmybtr. 

Bacnrrailt  (ri-kur'^mitX  <l  [L.  reemrrema, 
reeurrentii,  ppr.  of  recurro.  See  BaoUR.] 
1.  Betnminff  from  time  to  time;  as,  rseHr- 
fvn<i>ains  of  a  disease.  'Blmne,thatliunBy 
of  recurrent  sound.'  Prqf.  Btoetis.— 2.  In 
eryetoL  a  term  applied  to  a  crystal  whoaa 
teces,  being  counted  in  annular  rsagea  trooa 
one  extremi^  to  the  other,  funush  two 
different  numbers  which  succeed  each  other 
several  times,  as  4,  8*  4,  8*  4.—R$eunemi 
nerve,  in  anat  a  branch  of  the  par  vagmi. 
given  off  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax. 
which  is  reflectea  and  runs  up  along  tha 
trachea  to  the  larvnx. 

Bacnrrlnc  (rft-kAi'ingX  a.  Betundng  again. 
—Recumng  or  drcutaHng  decimaJe.  Sea 
under  CiRonLATlliO.— i2M«rriM  eeriee,  la 
aig.  a  series  in  which  the  ooeflkaents  of  the 
successive  powers  of  «  are  fonned  ttom  a 
certain  number  of  the  preceding  coeffldeola 
according  to  some  invariaUe  law.    Thna, 

a  +  (a  + 1}«  +  (2  a  +  2)«* -I- (8  a -I- 8)  s^ -H 
(5  a -I- 6)  «* -I-    .    .    .  is  a  recmring  series. 

Baonnant  <  r&-k«r'sant  X  a.  r  L.  rsoitrsflNis, 
recunantit,  ppr.  of  rseurio^  to  turn  back- 
ward, freq.  of  rsetirro.  See  BICVR.]  In 
her.  said  of  an  eagle,  displayed,  with  the 
back  toward  the  spectatorli  ffaoa.— ii«e«r- 
§ani  volant  w  pale,  said  of  an  ea^,  aa  it 
were  flying  upwards,  showing  the  back  to 
the  sp^tator. 

Baonnloil  (r6-k«r^shonX  n.  [L.  reemnie. 
reeureionie,  a  return,  from  n,  back,  and 
eurro,  cumtm,  to  run.]  Betom.  Boyic. 
[Bare.] 

Baonxrant  (rS-kArv^ant).  a.  In  her.  bowed 
embowed,  or  curved  and  recurved. 

BaeQXT&ta(r6-k6rv^tXs.t  (L.  reewve,  re- 
eurvatum—re,  back,  and  curse,  to  bend] 
To  bend  back. 

BaonxTata^  Baoaxratad  (rfi-kteVit.  ri^ 
kArv'it-edXa.  In6ot  bent  bowed,  or  curved 
backward  or  outward ;  recurved ;  aa,  a  rr- 
ei«rva<«  leaf,  corolla,  calyx,  Ac 

Baeoxratloil  (r6-k4r-v&'shonX  n.  A  bsDd- 
ing  or  flexure  backward.  'A  seipentiae  r»> 
eurvation.'    Sir  T.  Bremne. 

Baonrvatiura  (rft-kArVa-tilrX  n.  Same  as 
Recurvation. 

Baeoira  (rd-ktovO.  v.t  pret  App.  reeurwed; 
ppr.  recmving.    To  bend  back. 

Baonrrad  (re^trr&f),  p.  and  a.  Best  back 
or  downward;  as,  a  recurved  leal 

Baenrvlroatar  (rA-kto'vi-ros^tArX  n,  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Becurvlrostra;  an  avoaet 

Baenrflroaira  (rft-kte'vi-roa^traX  n.  [Lrt- 
eurvue,  bent  back,  and  roftnim,  a  beak.]  A 
Linnswin  senus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Orallatores  and  familv  Longirostres  or 
Scolopacidn,  characterised  by  having  the 
beak  recurved  or  bent  upwards.  The  avoaet 
fB«ci»rviro«froa«osstta)isthe  mostcharao- 
teristic  spedes.    See  Atosst. 

Bacurvtrostral  (rft-kte'vi-rortralX  «>  In 
omith.  having  the  beak  recurved  or  bent 
upwards,  as  an  avoaet;  belonging  to  the 
genus  Becurvlrostra. 

BaoUTltiJ  (rd-ktovl-tiX  n.  Same  as  Bseiirv- 
ation. 

Baouryo-patant  (r6-k«i'v6-pi'tentx  &  in 
hot  bent  back  and  spreading. 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       mB,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tflbe,  tub.  b«l];       oO.  pound;       tt,  Sc  abune;     f,  8c.  ley. 


b*DC  back.]    Bent  bKknrd. 
Baoniuicr  (nk'a-iu-il),  a.    Tba  lUteol 

nonuoiiCoimtt)'.    Sk  Kecuuit. 

kifiM  iliu  Ilia  sUiir'iii.  Hmllmm. 

BvnnuKnk-ll-unlXa.  ITr,  rtnumK,  L. 
rHNHiH.  fHiuanlli.  ppT.  ol  nnun.  S«e 
KMOM.)  ObMln>WlBnAiMl:apA;ineally, 
fn  Bag.  JUit  nhniiv  ^  aclawwladae  the 

**'»kfMortoo«nfatnlotkE 

w  of  Uu  church.     ■  No  n- 
jht  Iiw«  k  ToU  In  putlng 

BMDMiit  (nVft-iHit),  K     L  Oae  ali^iiate 

nunl  oi^Dloa  or  pracUcb  '  The  kut  re- 
bolUwU  wiuwiM  WBOW  Uw  tunllir  al  u- 
Uou.' i>e4riinai!y.  SpedftcKllj—I.  IbAv. 


boUdui  In  tha  BaUblldiMl  Cborcb, 
wonUp  Mcordlnc  W  lU  toniN.  Hevr  pca- 
■lUn  wan  lOniwil/  InfUctod  Ml  laoli  par- 
•oiu.  bnt  Omy  pr»Md  fu  mnn  UghUr  on 
Iba  ilmpla  ncuAul  or  noDooofonmit  Ihaa 


the  Fopiiih  n 


...    _,  .■roni  Ttatto.  Sea  Sicosm.) 

XalOHl:  in  lam,  tha  lot  o(  reloilng  a  ludoa, 
or  chftllBUglng  that  hA  ihall  not  trj  toe 
count  o(hii  nlppoaed  partlalllj. 


>•  (r«-kQ'itt-lT),  a.     Tending  or 

Cue  to  racua  or  nlou;  lafiulng:  denjr- 
l  negatlva.    [Ban.] 


BMaw<n>klLi').i,(.  prat  &  p 
ppr.  rMurtnj.  ■ 


Wr 


a  ]iid(e:  to  ebdleoga  that 
not  tiT  the  cauH. 


iinln.  und  quatio, 
f^butlng  back. 
Bad  (nd),  a.  [O.E.  aiao  r>M.  rma,  oc.  rtta, 
k.  Su.  riild;  cog.  DuL  and  Bw.  ruf,  Icsl. 
nuIAr(raudr),D.  Twd.O.  roU.Ooth.  raiufi; 
trom  lame  Indo-Buropean  root  coma  «1to 
L.  nililiu,  ruru,  ruicr,  Or.  iryOiToi.  W. 
rtiKld,  Ii.  and  Gael  ttumU.  Uth.  nidoi.  nd: 
alM  Skr.  rudAiro,  blood.  Akin  an  ruddy, 
nuHt,  rutv.  rubric.  <tc.1  Of  a  bright,  wann 
colour  reaeubUnM  blood:  or  the  hue  of  that 

rt  of  the  rainbow  or  lolar  ipactrum  which 
lirthetl  from  iloleL     Bed  li  a  gmerai 

■hiidai  or  hD«,  ai  i:tiniion.  acarlet,  vartnll- 


Rtd  la  often  naed  In  lonnlng  compound 
word)  wMch  are  len-eiplanatnrjf;  u.  nd- 

f np.'vd-ah«*tfd,red-eoaCed.  red-edoitred,  nd- 
tlltd.  nd-fifrat,  rtd-jlecind,  rxf-Aairrd,  red- 
Auded,  nd-hteUd,  nd-ttggtd,  rtd-tippfd, 
nd^kinntd.  rrd-Hrtake4,  nd-taiUd.  rm-tip- 

errd-loppr4.  nd-uhitlmtt,  nd-taingriU 
-Rid  adminl.  tha  popular  name  of  a 
coBimoa  and  TelT  beantUnl  Btl  Uih  bollanlr. 
KaiKMH  alalaata.  ~IUd  ant.  aimaU  ipeclaa 
»f  BrllUi  ant.  Formica  rV*.  See  ANT.— 
JM  anlim#ny  m.  an  Dijriulphlde  of  aoU- 
monj. — Btd  tuk,  a  ipeclet  of  aih  (Frosmiu 
HAwnwX  an  Auanun  tree.  Hualler  than 
the  white  aih,  and  len  valuable  lor  tim- 
ber-—Aed  buy.  a  ipaoiea  ot  lauial  {Laitnit 

Southara  United  Btalea ;  the  timber  la  em^ 
ploTsd  In  thlp-bulldlng  —Std  bttth,  a  ipe- 
cle*  of  baoch  {Paam  jrmigiina)  found  in 
asranl  ot  tlw  Korth  American  aUtai.— £ed 
AireJL  a  apaclei  of  birch  {Betula  niara) 
toiud  In  the  United  Statea.  The  bark  li 
Tflddlah-brown,  and  the  llni1>eT  compact  and 
Hght^oloimd.— ikd  erdar,  a  •pccln  ot 
Junlpar  (Jun^vnu  airpintana)  found  In 
North  America  and  the  Wot  Indlaa;  tha 
taeartwood  li  ot  a  brlRht  nd.  imooth.  and 
moderatclr  aoft.  and  ia  in  much  raqueat  for 
the  oolalde*  of  blaelc-laail  pencfla—flHl 
eAoa.  R«gat*Aed<Ue.-il(d(«nwr.Baa- 
tiTa  oxide  ot  copper  of  Tarloua  ahadn  ol 


l9l,8«.hMAj      i.r>:      I.  Ml      %TT.Um; 


red,  lonwltmt*  occurring  1 
coral  (CWniliuwi   ntnan 


D  octahedral  m^ 

ind  aarthr.  — Jitd 


order  Alcyonarla,  the  polype  poaioaaipg 
eight  fringed  leataclea  Bad  coral  It  hi^ty 
nliMd  tor  Cba  manufactnn  ot  Jewalr;. 
and  la  obtained  Iroto  tha  eoaata  ol  Ucilji, 


ichleiijoli ., 

1  mlitsn  of  aholU,  aad  la  dla- 

tingulthfd  b]!  th*  deep  lamiginooa  or  I 


I.  adadi 


>tnU.-aS 

TutU  {ROitt  ntrum). 

moch  CBlUiated  lotltL_._, , 

the  northern  purUon*  ot  Eorope  and  Ame- 
rica The  InJce  of  the  trult  la  retrtgennt 
and  gralelu)  to  paraoiM  •Dftering  ttata  tvna. 
It  ia  uaad  lor  Baking  fal^',  and  a  well- 
knowo  tacmanUd  llqaor  called  entiaDt 
wlna.  The  white  nuraat  I*  roeralr  a  ra- 
rlaC;  of  tha  nd.— ikd  dwi^  the  wood  of  tba 
Scotch  plna  (/SnuwIaMCritX  ihighlr  nln- 
able  and  dnnble  Umber.— i^  dtrr.  tha 
oommon  aCag  (Cimu  ebuAuii  a  nattve  ol 
tha  loraata  of  Europe  and  Aaia  wban  tha 


body. 


a  In  tba  foreaU 
oblactaof  tha 
ehaiK  Tbar  an  atiU  plentiful  In  tba  Hlgh- 
landa  ot  Bootland.  and  can  ia  Mkau  In  rear- 
ing them  In  the  doer  narita  thronghont 
England.  Sea  Sfaa.  — Rtd  fnui.  See 
Orocri.— Red  ;wn,  <a)  the  popular  name  of 
a  florid  enipllon  usuallr  m^currinr  In  In- 
fante before  and  dnring  Drat  dmiLltioTi,  and 
appearing  on  the  ntogt  rxpoied  parta.  aa 
the  ffloe,  neok,  arm,  and  bandt,  whence  It 
in  fpreadg  to  other  parte  of  tha 

nea  Intennlied  with  white)  Imgu- 
iarlr  amnged  with  occaaloiMl  led  patchea, 
and  aoHwllmea  a  few  Inlenpened  ndolea 
It  ii  almoit  ilwaytaa  Irmoceat  dlaeaae.  and 
Mldom  laata  orer  a  month.  (U  A  dlaeaae  of 
grain,  a  kind  of  blight- Atd^n-tw,  a 
ipaciea  of  evergreen  Anatrallan  tne  (£u^ 
iKpliH  rarinti'ern).  which  producet  a  gnni 
nain  Talued  formcdklnal  uam- fied  Itond, 

ot  DUtar,  but  granted  to  the  baroneta  of 
Onat  Britain  and  Ireland  aa  their  dlitln- 
gulahlng  badge  on  their  Initltutlon  In  1811. 


pved  trma  pymligneoiia  add,  need  ai 
mordant  in  i^lco  -  printing. — RM  tri 
jronaaa,  a  mineral  uanaJly  ot  a  roae- 
colour:  dlallogHe  (which  wa).— Red  im) 
a  tree  {Aeer  rMmrm)  nmarkable  for 
beautj  and  railety  of  hue  aiaum^d  bj 
lean*  In  aammar  and  anlnmn.  — .Rrd  wu 
ageologlcal  term  api^d  to  the  upper  mi 
ban  of  the  new  red  landBtona.- Afd  n 


Tarletj  of  pignieDta,  T«Lher  than  dcaigDal 
tng  an  Individua]  colour,  and  comprehend 
Ing  Indian  red,  light  rod,  Vonettaa  »d 
•carlet  ochre,  Indfan  ochre,  nddlp.  bole 
and  other  oildo  of  Iron.  At  a  mloend  1 
dcalgnatea  a  aoft  earthy  variety  of  hirmatl  t« 
—Rtd  orpm^nL  Same  at  Jteaigar.  —  /Ul. 
oxide  qf  copptr.  or  nipreuj  <aidt  (Cu^X  a 
compound  of  copper  and  oajgen  fonnr)  of 


a  Rilciea  ol  C 


I.  Bee  PiaciPiTiTR — 


Thii 


Xl" 


!  npnbllcan;  one  ready  to  fli^t  tor  re- 
noplotont.  ThatennoriEinateddar- 
flral  French  revolution  In  the  habit 

ej  did  to  Intimate  tjialr  mann- 
tjia  tynmny  of  tbe  arlitocnit, 
on  of  the  ancient  "'"■*"■"■.  who,  on 
BilBtka  of  a  ■late,  put  a  red  Phri- 
inhlahaad.  Often  oonlraeted  lulu 
le  la  one  of  the  ndi.—Ked  ribbon, 
n  of  the  order  of  Uie  Bath.  —Rtd 
SeaSaNDBtCNE- Jtediiiou.  Baa 
—Bid  laps,  a  Barcaitic  nana 
regard  to  foimallty  and  ron- 


tied  In  tjdiig  op  papen 


Bad  (nd).  n.     1.  A  colour  niembllng  that 
of  arterial  bloody  the  colour  of  that  part  of 


Tha  red  in*  an  the  leaat  refranglbla  of  all 
tha  rava  ol  light,  and  hence  Newton  con- 
clnded  (hat  the  nd  nst  contlsted  of  the 
Urgettlnmhiontpartlclea.  (See  Em.  a., and 
BracTHUH.)  '  Cliff*  and  peaked  mounUinB 
of  rich  mfoue  and  Vandyck  brawn,  itnaked 
with  r«dj  and  blacka-  W.  B.  Rytfttt—t.  k 
red  pigment.  The  moat  uiefulrcdifor  paint- 
ing an  carmine,  obtained  from  the  cochineal 
Intect:  the  lakai  and  madden  from  Uie 
vegetable  kingdom;  Termlllon,  clLrome-nd, 
Indian  T»d  (carbonate  of  oilda  at  IninT 
burnt  ilenna  (an  ochr*ou>  earth),  Ac.,  all 
from  Ui*  mlnera]  world.— 3.  A  conliactloB 
for  red  npHMicoD,  which  >ae  nndar  Bed.  a. 

Kaa  (ndL  v.r  [See  Kxce.]  TocolmMUtD 
advite    IScotch.] 


ijectore;  to  dMiw. 


awl  (red), 

B«ai  (nd),  pp.   ot  reda. 
counted.     Spender. 
B«d.t  B«adf  (nd),  n.   Cou 

Bod,  BMId  (rad),  a.c.    IA  i 
da]  word  of  Scandinavian  i 

'  a*  rewfai;  Bw.  nda.  to  prepare,  to  put 
der:7>3a  ut  (it  Ur,  to  comb  the  halr.l 


li  aetf  — £  Xo  illt- 

jlear— S.  To Interlen  aad  wp- 
be  faaa  of  two  people  fighting; 
uamL  -4.  To  lake  oat  uf  dUf 


>'t  /Ml,  to  trea  oiw'a  icll  fran 
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Bedaot  (re-ilakf).  v.t  [L.  rediao,  redaetunit 
to  bring  into  a  certain  condition,  to  reduce 
to  order— re,  again,  and  ago,  to  drive,  to 
bring.  In  tlie  modem  8enie,  however,  the 
verb  it  rather  from  the  noons  redoctour,  re- 
daction. ]  1. 1  To  force  or  compel  to  assume 
a  certain  fonn.    Bp.  Hail. 

He  cursed  Petrarch  for  retlactiftf  yerwt*  into  ton* 
nets  wliich.  he  Mid.  was  like  that  tynmt'i  bed,  where 
some  who  were  too  short  were  raclced,  and  others 
too  lon^  cut  short.  Drnmmoitd. 

2.  To  give  a  presentable  literary  form  to;  to 
act  as  redactor  of.  CarlyU. 
Redacteur,  Redactor  (re-d&k't«rX  n.  [Ft. 
redacUur.  See  above.]  One  who  redacts; 
one  who  prepares  matter  for  publication ; 
an  editor. 

Each  successive  singer  and  redactor  furnishes  it 
with  new  personages,  new  scenery,  to  please  a  new 
audience.  CarlyU. 

Redaction  (rS-dak'shonX  n.  [Fr.  See  Re- 
dact. ]  1.  The  act  of  digesting  or  reducing 
to  order ;  tlie  act  of  preparing  for  publica- 
tion. • 

To  work  up  literary  matter  and  gire  it  a  present- 
able form,  is  neitlier  compiling  nor  editing,  nor  reset- 
ting: and  the  operation  periormcd  on  it  is  exactly 
expressed  by  redaaion.  Fixxtdward  Halt. 

2.  The  work  thus  prepared. 
Redan  (r6-dan').  n.  [Fr.  rtdan^  O.Fr.  redent, 
from  re,  back,  and  deiU^  L.  dent,  deniis,  a 
tooth:  from  its  shape.]  1.  In  field  fort,  the 
simplest  kind  of  work  employed,  consisting 
of  two  parapets  of  earth  raised  so  as  to  form 


Redans. 

« 

a  salient  angle,  with  the  apex  towards  the 
enemy  and  unprotected  on  the  rear.  Two 
redant  connected  form  a  qxieue  d'hyronde, 
and  three  connected  form  a  bunnet  de  pritre. 
Sevend  redans  connected  by  curtains  form 
lines  of  intrenchment— 2.  A  projection  in  a 
wall  on  uneven  grotmd  to  render  it  level. 
RedarffUe  (red'ttr-gii),  v.t  [L.  redatyuo,  to 
disprove,  to  refute  —red,  re,  back,  and  arffuo, 
to  make  clear,  to  prove,  to  argue.]  To  put 
down  by  argument;  to  disprove;  to  contra- 
dict; to  refute. 

How  sliall  I  be  able  to  suffer  that  God  should  r«/. 
argiu  me  at  doomsday,  and  the  angels  reproach 
my  hikewarmnesst  ^*r.  Taylor. 

Consciousness  cannot  be  explained  nor  redargtud 
from  without  Sir  IV.  Hamittou. 

BedaignUon  (red-Jlr-gH'shon),  n.  [See 
above.]  Refutation;  conviction.  *A  red- 
mrgution  and  check  to  impudent  and  dar- 
ing inquirers.'    Bp.  Rust    [Rare.] 

Bedargutory  (rea-ttr'gQ-to-ri),  a.  Tending 
to  redargue  or  refute;  pertaining  to  refuta- 
tion: refutatorv.    [Rare.] 

Red-belly  (red^l-iiX  n.    See  Char. 

Red-bird  (redl)drdX  n.  The  popular  name 
of  several  birds  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
Tanagra  ceetiva  or  summer  red-bird,  the 
Tanagra  rubra,  and  the  Baltimore  oriole 
or  hang-nest. 

Red-bCK>k  (red'bukX  n.  A  book  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  persons  in  the  service 
of  the  state.— /2ed-6ooc  qf  the  exchequer,  an 
ancient  record  in  which  are  registered  the 
names  of  all  that  held  lands  per  baroniam 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

RedbrMLSt  (red'brest),  n.  1.  A  bird  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  its  breast,  the  Erythacxu 
rubecula,  of  the  fftmilv  Sylviadas,  and  sub- 
order Dentirostres.  The  fame  of  this  well- 
known  bird  has  arisen  from  its  habit  of 
seeking  the  protection  of  man  during  the 
winter  season,  when  it  becomes  so  tame  as 
to  enter  dwelling-houses  without  dread 
and  pick  up  crumbs.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  Robxn-redbreoMt,  or  simply  as  the 
TtoMn.— 2.  An  American  name  for  a  sin^ng 
bird  of  the  genus  Turdus  (T.  migratorwi*), 
having  the  oreast  of  a  <Ungy  orange-red 
colour;  migratory  thrush. 

Redbnd  (red'bud).  n.  A  small  ornamental 
North  American  tree,  CercU  eanadmsis. 

Red-cap  (redlcapXn.  1.  The  popular  name  of 
many  small  species  of  insessorial  birds  with 
red  crowns,  such  as  some  of  the  tanagers. 
'The  red-cap  whistled,  and  the  nightingale 
sang  loud*  Tennysoti.—2.  A  spectre  hav- 
Ing long  teeth  popularly  supposed  to  haunt 
old  castles  in  Si-otland     Jamieeon. 


Redcoat  (red'kOt),  n.  A  familiar  name 
given  to  a  soldier,  because  in  most  British 
regiments  red  coats  are  worn.  'Tlie  fearful 
passenger  .  .  .  sees  a  redcoat  rise  from 
every  bush.'    Dryden. 

Red  -  crou  (redlcros),  a.  Wearing  or  bear- 
ing the  cross  of  St  George,  the  national 
emblem  of  England. 

A  rtd-crost  knight  for  ever  kneel'd 

To  a  lady  in  his  shield.  TeMt^ysfn. 

Redcross-knlsllt  (red'kroa-nltX  n.    See 

Rbd-cross. 
Redde,t  pret.  of  rede.   Advised;  counselled; 

explained;  read.    Chaucer. 
Red  -  deer  (red '  d6r),  n.    The  common  stag 

(Cervua  elaphfis).    See  Staq. 
Redden  (red'nX  v.t.    To  make  red. 

And  this  was  what  redden'd  her  cheek 

When  1  bow'd  to  her  on  the  moor.      Tmf^yt0n. 

Redden  (red'nX  v.i.  1.  To  grow  or  become 
red.  'The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow.' 
Pope.  Hence  —  2.  To  blush,  to  become 
flushed. 

Appius  reddens  at  each  word  yoa  speak.    P«^. 

He  no  sooner  saw  that  her  eye  glistened  ana  her 
cheek  reddened  than  his  obstinacy  was  at  once  sub- 
dued. Sir  tV.  Seott. 

Reddendo  (red-den'ddXn.  [L.]  In  Scot*  law, 
the  technical  name  of  a  clause  indispensable 
to  an  original  charter,  and  usually  inserted 
in  charters  by  progress.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  first  word  of  the  clause  in  the 
Latin  charter,  Reddendo  inde  annwUim, 
&c. ;  and  it  specifies  the  feu-dutv  and  other 
services  which  have  been  stipulated  to  be 
paid  or  performed  by  the  vassal  to  his  supe- 
rior. 

Reddendum  (red-den'dumX  n-  [L..  to  be 
returned.  ]  In  law,  the  clause  by  which  rent 
is  reserved  in  a  lease. 

Reddidit  80  (r«d'di-dit  seX  [  L. .  he  has  given 
himself  up.]  In  law,  a  term  used  in  cases 
where  a  man  delivers  himself  in  discharge 
of  his  bail 

Reddlng-kame  (red'ing-k&mX  n.  [See  Red. 
Redd.1  a  large-tooUied  comb  for  combing 
the  hair.    [Scotch.] 

Reddlng-Btralk(red'higstrftkXn.  A  stroke 
received  in  attempting  to  separate  (red) 
combatants  in  a  fray;  a  blow  in  return  for 
offlciotts  interference.    [Scotch.] 

Reddish  (red'ishX  a.  Somewhat  red;  mo- 
derately red.  'A  bright  spot,  white,  and 
somewhat  reddinh.'    Lev.  xiii.  19. 

ReddlBbneBB  (red'lsh-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  reddish;  redness  in  a  mod- 
erate degree.  'The  reddiihneei  of  the  cop- 
per.'   Boyle. 

Reddltlon  (red-di'shonX  n.  [L.  reddUio, 
redditionii,  from  reddo,  to  return.]  1.  A 
returning  of  anything;  restitution;  surren- 
der. HoweU.—2.  Explanation;  representa- 
tion. '  The  rtddition  or  application  of  the 
comparison.'  Chapman.— Z.  In  law,  a  ju- 
dicial acknowledgment  that  the  thing  in 
demand  belongs  to  the  demandant*  and  not 
to  the  person  so  surrendering. 

Reddlthre  (red'di-UvX  a.  [L  reddUivut, 
from  reddo,  to  give  up.]  In  gram,  answer- 
ing to  an  interrogative ;  conveying  a  reply ; 
as,  redditive  worda 

Reddle  (redlX  ^  [From  red;  comp.  O. 
rdthel,  from  roth,  red.]  Red  chalk;  a  species 
of  argillaceous  ironstone  ore.  It  occurs  in 
opaque  masses  having  a  compact  texture. 
It  is  dry  and  rough  to  the  touch,  adhering 
to  the  tongue,  and  yielding  an  argillaceous 
odour.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  of  a  florid 
colour,  but  not  of  a  deep  red.  Sheep  are 
generally  marked  with  it  Spelled  also 
Raddle,  Ruddle. 

Reddour.t  n.  [Fr.  roidure,  from  rouftV,  to 
stiffen]  Strength; vigour; power; violence. 
Chaucer. 

Rede  (rddX  n.  [A.  Sax.  reed,  counsel.  See 
Read.  The  word  is  now  o)>st>lete  or  Scotch.  J 
1. 1  A  proverb;  a  motto.  Spenser.  —2.  Coun- 
sel; advice. 

The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  lent 
To  wicked  rede  his  ear.         Ps.  I.  {Stemkotd). 

And  may  you  Ix^ttcr  reck  the  rede. 
Than  ever  did  th"  adviser.  Bums. 

Rede  (r^X  <'•'•  (^  ^^  rofdan,  to  give 
counsel  See  Read.]  1.  To  counsel;  to  ad- 
vise. 

Therefore  I  rede  jrou  three  go  hence,  and  within 
keepe  close.  Citmrner  Gmrten. 

If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rftftye  tent  it; 
A  chiel'i  amang  ye  takin  notes. 

Aud.  faiih,  heU  prent  it.  Bums. 

8.  To  explain;  to  unfold;  to  interpret 

Her  mother  Ute.  to  whom  she  relates  the  virion, 
soon  redes  it  for  her.  Cartyie. 

[Obsolete  or  Scotch  in  both  senses  ] 


Rede,t  a.    Red.    CAauesr. 
Redecorate  (re-dek'o-riUX  v.  t    To 

or  adorn  again. 
Rededicate(r6-dedl-k&tXo.t    Todadicftta 

again  or  anew. 
Rededication(r«-dedl-k&''thonX»>  The  art 

of  rededicating;  a  dedication  anew  or  i^aAn. 
Redeem  (re-dlmO.  v.t.    [L.  redimo,  to  Imjr 

back,  to  ransom— red,  rv,  back,  nui  •wu>,  to 

obtain  or  purchase.]    L  To  boy  or  purcbaa* 

back;  to  repurchase. 

If  a  man  sell  a  dwelling  house  fai  a  waUed  cit7. 
then  he  may  rmkem  it  wUnin  a  whole  year  after  k  is 
sold.  Lev.  xar.  a% 

2.  Specifically,  (a)  in  Utw,  to  recall,  as  ma 
estate,  or  to  regain,  as  mortgaged  pro- 
perty, by  payment  of  what  may  be  dne  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  mortgage.  (MIb 
com.  to  receive  back  by  paying  the  obl^»- 
tion,  as  a  promissory  note,  Ixmd.  or  any 
other  evidence  of  debt,  i^ven  by  toe  state, 
a  -corporation,  company,  or  individaaL  — 
8.  To  ransom,  liberate,  or  rescue  trom  cap- 
tivity or  bondage,  or  from  any  oMigatioa 
or  liability  to  suffer  or  be  forfeited,  by  pay- 
ing an  equivalent;  to  pay  ransom  or  equlrm- 
lent  for;  as,  to  redeem  prisoners,  captiuvd 
goods,  pledges,  or  the  like.  *  Wantiof?  guil- 
ders to  redeem  their  lives.'  Shot.  *  Whom 
he  redeemed  from  prison.*    Shak. 

Alas,  sweet  wife  my  honour  to  at  pawn : 

And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  Ic  SMaJt. 

4.  To  rescue;  to  deliver;  to  save  in  geseraL 
'Before  the  time  that  Romeo  come  to  rm^ 
deem  me.'    Shak, 

Redeem  Israel.  O  God.  out  of  all  hh  troables. 

Ps.  nv.  n. 
Perhaps  some  modem  touches  here  and  there 
Redeemed  it  trom  the  charge  of  nothtngness 

TeHHy***t. 

6.  In  thtcL  to  rescue  and  deliver  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  the  penalties  of  God'a 
violated  law. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  va  from  the  curac  of  the  Uw. 
being  made  a  cune  for  us.  CaL  iii  i). 

6.  To  perform,  as  a  promise;  to  make  ko(m1 
by  performance;  as,  to  redeem  an  ot>lig». 
tion.— 7.  To  make  amends  for;  to  serve  aa 
an  equivalent  for;  to  atone  for;  to  compen- 
sate. '  By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem. ' 
Dryden. 

This  feather  stirs,  she  Ores;  if  H  be  so 

It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 

That  ever  I  have  felt.  SAnk. 

Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  ndttm 
Man's  mortal  crime  t  MMmt. 

8.  To  improve  or  employ  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. *  Redeeming  the  time,  because  the 
days  are  evil.'    Eph.  v.  16. 

Redeematillity  (r^-d&n'a-bin-tlX  •>-  S'Ufte 
as  Redeemableness. 

RedeemaUe  (r6-d6m'a-bn,  a.  l.  Capable 
of  being  redeemed ;  admiUing  redemption. 
2.  Purchasable  or  payable  in  sold  and  sil- 
ver, and  capable  of  being  thus  Drought  into 
the  possession  of  government,  or  the  origi- 
nal promiser;  as.  a  redeemabU  annuity.— 
Redeemable  rights,  in  law,  those  cnnrey> 
ances  in  property  or  in  security  which  con- 
tain a  clause  whereby  the  sranter,  or  any 
other  person  therein  named,  may,  on  pay- 
ment  of  a  certain  sum,  redeem  the  lands  or 
subjects  conveyed. 

RedeemablenesB  (r«-d«m'a-bl-neaX  n.  The 
state  of  being  redeenuU>le.    Johnson. 

Redeemer  (ri-ddm'ArX  n.  L  One  who  re* 
deems  or  ransoms. 


And  hto  iWfwsn'  challenged  for  hh  fee. 
Because  he  had  not  well  maintained  his  right. 

Specifically— 1  The  Bavionr  of  the  world. 
Jesus  Christ. 

Redeemless  ( r«-d£mles  X  a.  Incapable  of 
being  redeemed :  without  redemption ;  In- 
curable; irrecoverable  'Wretched  and  rs- 
deemless  misery.'  Tragedy  ^  Bogman^ 
1631. 

Redellberate  (rMft-liVto^tX  «.<   To  de- 

liberate  again.    Cotgrave. 
RedeUberate  (r«^16.1ib'«r  itX  «.t    To  ra- 

consider.     Wright. 
RedeliTOr  ( r«-d6-li v'te ),v.t    L  To  deliver 

back;  to  return  to  the  tender. 

My  lord.  I  have  remembrances  of  yovrs 

That  I  have  longed  long  to  redeliver.        Skmk. 

2.  To  deliver  again;  to  liberate  a  seoood 
time. 

RedeliTOranoe  (r«-d6-llv'*r-aasX  n.  A  se- 
cond  deliverance. 

Redellyenr  (rd-dt-Uv'Ar-iX  n  The  art  of 
delivering  back :  also,  a  second  deliverv  or 
liberation.  *  The  redelivery  of  what  had 
been  taken  from  them.'    Clarendon. 


Fite,  fKr.  fat.  fall;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       nAte,  not.  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oQ,  pound;      tt.  Be.  abmie;     J,  8c  f^y. 
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REDOUBT 


Hffflftrnfiml  (rMA-mmnd'),  v.t  To  demand 
buck;  to  demand  aealn. 

The  duke  rtdemamtt  hU  priaonen,  but  recdvlnff 
excutea,  resolved  to  do  himself  Justice.     AtUUstn, 

Bad0]lUUld(r6-dfi-mand'X  ^  A  repeated  de- 
mand; a  demanding  back  again. 

llfMlltTnaTldaWe  (rCMtS-mand'a-bl).  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  redemanded.    Wright 

Bademlsa (rddd-mlzO. v.t.  To demlae back; 
to  convey  or  tranifer  back,  at  an  estate  in 
fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  life,  or  a  term  of 
years. 

Bedomlse  (r€-d6-i^Iz').  n.  Beconreyance ; 
the  transfer  of  an  estate  back  to  the  person 
who  has  demised  it:  as.  the  demise  and  rt- 
demite  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or 
for  life  or  years,  by  matual  leases. 

Eadamonitrate  (r6-d6-mon'str&t),  v.t  To 
demonstrate  again  or  afresh. 

Every  truth  of  morals  must  be  r«dem0Mstrat*d  in 
the  experience  of  ths  individual  roan  before  he  is  ca- 
pable of  utiUcinf;  it  as  a  constituent  of  character,  or 
a  guide  in  action.  y.  R,  LtwtlL 

Badamptlble  (rt-dem'ti-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  redeemed;  redeemable. 

BadMnptlon  (r^dem'shon),  n.  \Yt.,  from 
L.  redemptio,  redemptionii.  See  RBDEBll.] 
The  act  of  redeeming;  the  state  of  being  re- 
deemed; repurchase;  ransom;  release;  de- 
liverance; rescue;  as,  the  redemption  of 
Eriaoners  of  war,  of  captured  goods,  Ac. ; 
ence.  spedflcally,  (a)  in  law,  the  liberation 
of  an  estate  from  a  mortgage;  or,  the  repur- 
chase of  iht  riffht  to  enter  upon  it  on  per- 
formance of  the  terms  or  conditions  on 
which  it  was  conveyed ;  also,  the  right  of 
redeeming  and  re-entering.— £^iCy  qf  re- 
demption. See  under  Equity.  (6)  In  corn, 
repurchase  by  the  issuer  of  notei,  bills,  or 
other  evidence  of  debt  by  paying  their  value 
to  their  holders,  (c)  In  theol.  the  purchase 
of  Ood'i  favour  by  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ;  the  ransom  or  deliverance  of  sin- 
ners from  the  bondase  of  sin  and  the  p«ial- 
ties  of  Ood's  violated  law  by  the  atonement 
of  Christ  *In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood.*  Eph.  L  7.  *Held  thee 
dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption.'    Shot. 

Bedemptionary  <r«-dem^on-a-riX  n.  One 
who  is  or  may  be  redeemed  or  set  at  liberty 
by  paving  a  compensation ;  one  who  is  re- 
leased from  a  bond  or  obligation  by  fulfilling 
the  stipulated  terms  or  conditions.  Haek- 
iuyt. 

R6deiliptl011Ar(r$-dem'shon-«r),n.  A  name 
formerly  given  in  the  United  States  to  one 
who  redeemed  himself  or  purchased  his 
release  from  debt  or  obligation  to  the  master 
of  a  ship  by  his  services,  or  one  whose  ser- 
vices were  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
passage  to  America. 

SMlemptioniBt  (r6-dem'shon-ist).  n,  A 
member  of  an  order  of  monks  who  devoted 
tfiemselves  to  the  redemption  of  Christian 
captives  from  slavery.  More  frequently 
called  TrinitarianM. 

RademptlTS  (rd-dem'tiv),  a.  Redeeming; 
serving  to  redeem. 

B«d«mptorift  (r6-dem'tor-ist).  Ik  One  of  a 
religious  contn'egation  founded  in  Naples  by 
Uguori  in  1732,  and  revived  in  Austria  in 
1^.  They  devote  tiiemselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  and  the  spread  of  Catholicism. 
They  style  themselves  members  of  the  con- 
kTegation  of  the  Holy  Redeemer.  Called 
also  Liguoriste,  Liguoriane. 

Radmnptory  (r6-dem'to-rl),  a.  Paid  for 
ransom.  'Hector's redemptory price.'  Chap- 
man. 

R6d6mptliret(r6-dem'tar),n.  Redemption. 
'Sweet  Jesus  the  world's  redempture.' 
Fabyan. 

Redanted  (rft-dent'edX  a.  [O.Fr.  redent,  a 
double  notching,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
See  Redax  ]  Formed  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw;  indented. 

Radepoiit  ( r« -  d«  -  poz  'itX  V.  t.  To  deposit 
again  or  anew. 

Radesoend  (r6-d£-send').  v.t  To  descend 
again. 

These  bless'd  notions  of  roy  brain 
I  now  breathe  up  to  tbee  again: 
O  let  them  rtdttetnd  and  still 
My  soul  with  holy  raptures  (Ul  t  H0W*il. 

Re-de80e&t(rdde.seut'),  fk  A  descending 
or  falling  again. 

It  would  be  absurd  hypothetically  to  call  In  the 
^eocy  of  a  special  force — a  force  apart  from  gravita- 
tton — to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  re-desct*it. 

Sir  tK  HamiltifH. 

Rad-e^  (redl),  n.  A  fish  of  the  carp  family 
{CyprxrvueerythroptuhalmueX  so  named  from 
the  colour  or  the  iria    See  Rudd. 

Rad-llre  (red'fir),  n.  A  pyrotechnical  mix- 
ture, consisting  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  sul- 


Ehur.  antimony,  and  chlorate  of  potaah.  It 
urns  with  a  red  flame. 

Red-flflh  (red'flsh),  n.  1.  A  migratory  fish 
of  the  Salmonidas  {Oneorhvnchne  lyeaodon) 
which  ascends  the  American  and  Asiatic 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Paoiflc— S.  A  species 
of  fish  (Sebaetee  tfiviparui)  found  ftt>m  the 
Polar  regions  to  Cape  Cod  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  Called  also  Bed-pereh,  Roee-Jish, 
and  Bream. 

Red-gama  (red'g&mX  n.  Same  aa  Red 
Orouee,    See  Grouse. 

Rad-hand,  Rad-handad  (red'hand,  red- 
hand'edX  a.  With  red  or  bloody  hands; 
hence,  in  the  very  act,  aa  if  wiui  red  or 
bloody  hands :  said  originally  of  a  person 
taken  in  the  act  of  homicide,  but  extended 
flguratively  to  one  caught  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  any  crime:  generally  In  the  phrase 
to  be  taken  red-hand  or  red-handed. 

I  was  pushed  over  by  Pumblechook  exactly  as  if  I 
had  that  moment  picked  a  pocket,  or  fired  a  rick : 
indeed  it  was  the  general  impression  in  court  that  I 
had  been  uken  rtd-kandti,  for  as  Pumblechook 
shoved  me  before  him  through  the  crowd  I  heard 
some  people  say,  *  What's  he  done'  and  others. '  He's 
a  young  'un  too.*  DicktMs. 

Radhaad  (redliedX  n.  "L  K  head  covered 
with  red  hair;  hence,  a  person  bavins  such 
a  head.— 2.  An  American  duck  {Aythea 
amerieana)  closely  allied  to  the  canvas- 
back.— 3.  A  plant  (Aedepiat  eurauaviea), 
the  leaves  of  which  are  emetic 

RadMllltion  (red-hi-bi'shon).  n.  HL  redhi- 
bitio,  redhibittoniM,  from  redhil>eo.  to  give  or 
receive  back  —  red,  re,  back,  and  Aooeo,  to 
have.  ]  In  law,  an  action  allowed  to  a 
buyer  by  which  to  annul  the  sale  of  some 
movable  and  oblige  the  seller  to  take  it  back 
again  upon  the  buyer's  finding  It  damaged, 
or  that  there  was  some  deceit^  Ac 

RadllHHtdy  (red-hib'i-to-riX  a.  In  law, 
pertaining  to  redhibition. 

Rad-bOt  (redliotX  a.  Red  with  heat;  heated 
to  redness;  as.  red-hot  iron;  red-hot  balls. — 
Red-hot  ehot,  cannon  balls  heated  to  red- 
ness and  flred  at  shipping,  magazines, 
wooden  buildings,  Ac,  to  combine  destruc- 
tion by  fire  with  battering  by  concussion. 

Radiant  (red'i-ent).  a.  [L.  redietie,  redeo, 
to  return.  J  Returning.  B.H.Smith,  plare.] 

Radlga8t(r6di-Jest^«.l  To  digest  or  reduce 
to  form  a  second  time. 

RadlmlnlBli  (rft-di-min^ishX  e.  t  To  diminish 
again  or  anew. 

Radliurota (red-inggOt).  n.  (Fr.,  corrupted 
from  E.  riding-coat.]  A  long,  plain,  double- 
breasted  outude  cloak  for  ladies'  wear. 

Radlntagr&ta  (r«din't«gr&t),  v.t  [L.  red- 
integro,  redintegratum—red,  re,  back,  again, 
and  integro,  to  renew,  from  integer,  whole.] 
To  make  whole  again ;  to  renew;  to  restore 
to  a  perfect  state. 

The  English  nation  seems  obliterated.  What 
could  rtdt'HtffrtU*  us  again?  C«Uridge. 

Radlnta|grata(rA-din't6-grfttX o.   Renewed; 
restorea  to  wholeness  or  a  perfect  state. 
Radintagr&tion  (r«-dln'tl-gr&''shon),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  redintegrating ;  renovation ; 
restoring  to  a  whole  or  sound  state. 

They  .  .  .  absurdly  commemorated  the  redittte- 
gratioH  of  his  natural  body  by  mutilating  and  di- 
viding bis  mystical  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  In  ehem.  the  restoration  of  any  mixed 
body  or  matter  to  its  former  nature  and 
constitution.  —8.  In  veyehol.  the  law  that 
objects  which  have  been  previously  com- 
bined as  parts  of  a  single  mental  state  tend 
to  recall  or  suggMt  one  another— a  term 
adopted  by  many  nsychologista  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

Radisbuna  (rfi-dls-b^rsO.  v.t  To  repay  or 
refund. 

Radisoorar  (r^-dis-knv'drX  v.  t  To  discover 
again  or  afresh. 

Radlspoaa  (r«-dis-p6xO.  v.t  To  dispose  or 
adjust  again. 

Rartiiaalia  (r6-dis-s£zQ.  v.t  in  law,  to  dis- 
seize anew  or  a  second  time. 

RadiMaizin(r6-d{s-s^inXn.  In  law,  a  writ  to 
recover  seizin  of  lands  or  tenements  against 
a  redisseizor. 

Radlssaisor  (r«-d{s-s§z'or),  n.  A  person  who 
disseizes  lands  or  tenements  a  second  time, 
or  after  a  recovery  of  the  same  from  him  in 
an  action  of  novel  disseizin. 

Radl880lya(rd.diz-zolv'),  v.t  To  dissolve 
again. 

Radistrltmta  (r6-dls-trib'QtX  v.t  To  dis- 
tribute again ;  to  deal  back  as^dn ;  to  appor- 
tion afresh. 

Radiitrilmtion  (r6-di8'tribQ''shon).  n.  A 
dealing  back ;  a  second  or  new  distribution. 

We  have  said  that  in  oar  opinion  the  retHsfribHtion 
of  seats  formed  an  essential  part  of  reform.  GUuUtont. 


Radltion  (r6-df  shon),  n.  [L.  rediHo,  rediU- 
onit,  fVom  redeo,  reditum,  to  return— tv, 
back,  and  so,  to  go.  ]  The  aot  of  going  back ; 
return.    [Rare.] 

Address  suite  to  my  mother ;  that  her  meane 

May  make  the  day  of  your  rttUMcH  seene.  CMafmam. 

Radivldd  ( r^di-vld' )jV.t    To  divide  again. 

RadiVlYadt  (rt-di-vivdO.  a.  [L.  redimvue, 
revived.  ]  Made  to  live  again ;  revived. 
'  New  devised  or  redivived  errors  of  opinicm.' 
Bp.  HaU. 

Rad-lao  (redlak),  n.  An  everareen  shrub,  a 
species  of  sumac  (BhuM  eueeedanea). 

Rad-latUoa  (red'lat-ia).  n.  A  Uttice- 
window  painted  red,  formerly  the  custo- 
mary badge  of  an  inn  or  ale-house. 

No.  I  am  not  sir  Jeffery  Balurdo ;  I  am  not  as  weU 
known  by  my  wit  as  an  we-house  by  a  rtd-iattut. 

Marston. 

—Red-lattiee  phraeee,  pot-house  talk. 

And  yet,  you,  ri^e.  will  ensconce  your  rags, 
your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  rtd4atHet  fhratts, 
and  vour  bokl  beating  oauis,  under  the  shelter  of 
your  honour.  Shak. 

Sometimes  corrupted  into  Red-lettiee,  Red- 
lettuee. 

That  knows  not  of  what  fasfakm  dice  are  made. 
Nor  ever  yet  lookt  towards  a  rtd  /Mice.  CAd/NMN. 

Rad-laad  (redledX  n.  (Pa04.)  An  oxide 
of  lead  produced  by  heating  the  protoxide 
in  contact  with  air.  It  is  much  used  as  a 
pigment,  and  la  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Minium.— Rsd4ead  ore.  Same  as 
Croeoiaite. 

Rad-lattar  (red'let-6rX  a.  Having  red 
letters;  marked  by  red  letters.  -Red- 
letter  day,  a  fortunate  or  auspicious  day, 
so  called  because  the  holidays  or  salnta' 
days  were  marked  in  the  old  calendars  with 
red  letters. 

Rad-lOOkad  (red'lpktX  a.  Having  a  red 
face;  causing  or  indicated  by  a  red  face. 
[Rare.] 

Let  my  tongue  bUster; 
And  never  to  my  red4ookd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more.  Shmk. 

Radly(red1i).  adf>.    With  redness. 
Radness  (red'nes).  n.    The  quality  of  being 
red;  red  colour. 

There  was  a  pretty  redttess  in  bis  Up.       Shak. 

Rad-noaa  (red'ndz),  a.    Having  a  red  nose ; 

having  a  nose  reddened  by  drinking.    '  The 

red-nose  innkeeper  of  Daventry. '    Shak. 
Radolanoa,  Radolano^  (red'd-lens,  red'd- 

len-slX  n.     The  quality  of  being  redolent ; 

sweetness  of  scent ;  fragrance;  perfume. 

We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perftunes  we  bum 
upon  his  altars.  B^ie. 

Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  tiieir  redoleney. 

Mertimer. 

RadOlent  (red'O-lentX  a.  [L.  redolent,  redo- 
lentie,  ppr.  of  redoleo,  to  emit  a  scent— tvd, 
re,  and  oleo,  to  smelL  ]  Having  or  diffusing  a 
sweet  scent;  giving  out  an  odour;  odorous; 
smelling;  fragrant:  often  with  o/;  'Honey 
redoletU  qf  spring.'  Dryden.  'Oales  .  .  . 
redolent  qf  Joy  and  youth. '    Gray. 

Thy  love  excels  the  Joys  of  wine ; 

Thy  odours,  O  how  redeiettt  Satufys. 

RadolanUy  (red'6-lent-liX  adv.  In  a  redo- 
lent manner;  fragrantly. 

Radondllla  (red-on-dsryaX  n.  [Sp.]  The 
name  given  to  a  species  of  versification  for- 
merly used  in  tiie  south  of  Europe,  consisting 
of  a  union  of  verses  of  four,  ux,  and  eight 
syllables,  of  which  generally  the  first  rhymed 
with  the  fourth  and  the  second  with  the 
third.  At  a  later  ];>erlod  verses  of  six  and 
eight  syllables  in  general,  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  poetrv,  were  called  redondiUae, 
whether  they  made  perfect  rhymes  or  asson- 
ances only.  These  became  common  in  the 
dramatic  poetry  of  Spain. 

Radoubla  <r6-du'bn.  v.t  pret  <fc  pp.  re- 
doubled; ppr.  redoubUna.  l.f  To  repeat  in 
return.  *  To  her  redoubled  that  her  under- 
song.' Spenser.- 2.  To  double  again  or  re- 
peatedly; to  multiply;  to  repeat  often. 

So  they 
Doubly  redoubUd  strokes  upon  the  foe.     Shak. 

8.  To  increase  by  repeated  or  continued  ad- 
ditions. '  And  Etna  rages  with  redoubled 
heat'    Addieon. 

Radonbla  (rg-dulil),  v.i.  To  become  twice 
as  much;  to  be  repeated;  to  become  greatiy 
or  repeatedly  increased. 

The  argument  redouhiet  upon  us.         Spectator. 

Radoubt  (re-doutT.  n.    See  Redout. 

Radoubt  (rfi-doutO,  v.t  [See  below.]  To 
fear ;  to  dread ;  to  revere ;  to  stand  in  awe 
of.  Sir  W.  Seott.  [Rare,  except  In  pp.  See 
Rbdoubtkd.] 

The  kyng  redoteMtd  greatly  the  fortunes  of  the 
world.  Seruers. 


ch,  c^n;     6b,  8c.  loo*;     g,  go\     J,/ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  slfi^;     ra,  t*en;  th,  fMn;     w,  idg;    wh,  tsMg;    ib,  azure.— See  Key. 


BXOOUBTABLE 


SadonbteUa  {rt-donfm-bl),  a.    [0.rr.  n- 
lUubtailt.  ttota  TtOvuUtT,  to  [car  or  dniH] 


inMtd  kuMiV  Spemtr.  'Lord  ngent 
■ud  rtdnutUd  Bnnnnd)'.'  SluU. 
BadOnnd (rt-doDno'),  v.i.  [Ti.  n4imdtT,L. 
rtdundo,  to  a*«rllow— m(,  tw.  ud  undo,  to 
■nrga,  awell,  trma  unda,  ■  wan  (wbsiice 
>tM  rKtimilllnt.  undulolf,  aftminif).]  I.  To 
b«  wpt,  roUsd,  or  driren  buki  to  roll  or 
flaw  back,  ■■  ■  wits  bj  naotloiL 


Lo  Dontribstd ;  to  nsilt;  to 


^  all  IbL^i  ibi 


ind  (li 


mwquawe  or  «B«t ;  ntaU ; 


ilred  ipot,  from  L  rtduetut,  ntlnA^  wJth- 
iLnmi.  (ron  rrdueo.  to  leid  lack— r>.  hock, 
Hnd  du«,  to  lud.  Tbe  6  hucrapt  Into  the 
ward  thrOBgh  the  Inflacncg  at  rtdrubUUi. 
dimtl.}  In  /sH.  ■  genenl  nuna  (ur  nnrt; 
eTsiToliHolworkanhollylncloMd  niid  un- 
ilofAodfld  bj  T9-tataiDg  or  (Unking;  wigLos. 
The  word  U  bo«e(cT,  mnet  genenllr  uied 

IKiljSoiHU,  iquare,  trUDgulu,  or  sven  clr- 
I'uUr.  tod  ua«d  milDly  u  a  Uanttnrj  Held 
work.  The  hum  li  ml»  glren  to  ■  centnl 
iir  reticad  work  conWnicted  wjUiln  uothei, 
to  HTTe  »  a  place  of  ntnat  lor  tbe  de- 
feitden:   In  tlua  mum  ganenllj  called  ■ 

It«d(nn  (red'a-a),  n.  A  Bohemian  daac«, 
orlglnillj  Id  ^  and  t  time  altamatelf.  The 
Unw  wu  altenrarde  altered,  and  tbe  dance 
waa  mad*  a  anrt  of  pnlka. 

B«d-pareb  (nd'percli).  n.    Sea  Km-nsii. 

Bad-pole,  Bad-poll  (redpAl),  n.  (From 
(heredcololuoD  thebead.)  A  name  ^v?n 
to  HTaral  apeclea  of  linnele.  The  greater 
red-pole  li  the  iiinatacanrioMna;  the  mealy 


Kadnft  (r«-dralt';.  it.     To  draw  or  draft 

Eadnin  (r8^lIaf  l-).  ».  1.  A  aei:Dnd  AnK  or 
i»pT.— I  A  new  bill  of  eldumge  which  " 
linlSer  of  a  p— •— -  ■  -■■    —- —  — 


ilf  thai 


iij  which 


.  If  the  pnilaatad  bill 
-.Ji  coata  and  chargea. 

Radivr  (r«.dr*'>,  •  (.  To  draw  again,  aa  a 
Kcxind  draft  or  copy. 

Hedirnv  (r«.dr«'),  ei  In  torn,  to  draw  a 
new  bill  of  Bichajiga  lo  meet  another  bill 
of  the  aama  aaotint,  or.  ai  Uie  holder  of  a 
proleited  bill,  on  the  drawer  or  indoiMr. 

)Cadresa<r«-drei).  I.I.    [Fr.  rec 
Dress]  LITopntlni — " 


aniUilDg  onjnat  or  oppnailve:  lo 


itrom wrong,  injar.oroppraa- 

burdena;  unddnE  of  wrong;  reparation:  In- 
dcmnifloatloa.  ■JtrdrrttotlDlnttiet-'  skat. 
'JtadreHofall  theaegriafa.-  SSak.  'Una 
In  ndrett  to  oil  niHnliliid.' 


;«.drei'lea),  a.  Tllhout  r» 
dreaa  or  amendmeat;  wiihoat  roUel 

Badrounant  (ra-drea'mant).  n.  Eedreaa; 
act  of  redieealng. 

Kadrlran  (rt  drVn).  p.  and  a.  Driven  back 


olAui  amerieanui] 


K  name  giyen  lo 
.  JetMj-  tea(C«an. 


tonai  (d)  Sanguinana  eatadtna*.     Bee 
Blood-root. 

BadaSM  (nd'rtr),  v.i.    To  break  or  otack 
whan  too  bot.  aa  iron  onder  the  hammar. 


(rad'ibangkl,  n.    1,  A  bird  of  the 

Cus  Tolanui.  the  T.  calidrit.  ao  called 
o  Ibaradlega.  It  la  aboat  11  inchea  long. 


SpotlKl  ftedihaali  { ra/aiiHifytrmlt 

raaldBa  la  Britain  all  the  jear.  but  la  known 
alio  aa  a  aummar  bird  of  paaiage  In  the 
moat  northern  parta  of  Europe  and  Aaia, 
occurring  In  winter  ai  far  aoutli  aa  India 
Tbe  apotted  redabank  (r. /K>eua)  rUlta  Bri- 
tain in  iprlng  and  antumn  on  lU  migratlona 
north  and  math.  —  t.  A  term  applied  lo  a 
bnaklnt  of  re<^dea^  akin. 


„ HlgUand  thieve*  and  ... 

a^njbr.'  JfJCotL 

Radahort  (red'ahort).  a.  Brittle,  or  break. 
ing  ihnrt  whan  red-hot.  aa  a  metal :  a  term 

Bad-ativer  (reil.airr«r),  n.     A  nam*  glien 

alio  to  tbe  (ulphlde  of  silver  and  anenic; 
the  former  la  of  a  dark  red,  and  the  Utter 
of  allfht  redcolnar. 

(rad'aklnj,  n.    See  £«1  Indian, 

.  (rm'aor-el),  n.   A  name  given  In 


Veetlndlei , 

Sadata&t.'aadUU°1rKl°atIrt!°red'Ul).  n. 
[Ked.  and  iian,  A.  Rai.  tfiorf.  a  tail]  A 
bird  (^KeiUa  pAmiifuro)  lielondni  lothe 
famll;  SjlTladR.  near]}  allied  to  Oie  red- 

a  morv  (lender  bitl.     It  la  widely  dinii^d 


gnlahed  trom  tbeODnmuin  ndatart by  hrlaj- 
aootr  black  on  the  breaat  and  bell/  vheie 
tha  oUiar  li  reddiah  brown,  and  ia  oal;  man. 


occaalonal  TUIor  to  tbii  coani 
American  icditart  ia  a  "  " 
ttmiljJiItuclGtpldiaar' 


otn.      Th* 
>lril  of  Ulv 


£.  Crdar  pnaaed  trora  tl 

—d-tapa<r*d't 

iteriaad  bv  oD 

Bad-tapaiy,  ItAd-twUni  (iwi'tip'ti.  r_ 

Up'iimVn  Tbe  ajatem  of  lad  Iqia.  a 
eiceaalve  oDclal  rouUue;  atrlet  adhereiB 
to  ondal  tormtUtlaa.  Sea  JM  lapt,  soda 

a^Vplat(ied-Up1aa">  LOoaan 


Quart.  Ret.- „ .  __ 

adbtraa  atrlctly  to  Itie  fanu  and  roadaa  at 
offlca.  'Pompouered-CapAiCa.*  X«nl  iaftteM. 
B«d-UtrMlt(red'thrtt),  n.     »•---•"— 

to  called  from  tbe  portion 

aw  which  ia  covered  br  the  ivpar  » 
e  mouth  la  doaed  being  of  abigfal 


faralli  Sdanidia 

Rad-tOP  (red'lop),  n.  A  well-known  ^e- 
ciea  of  l>ent .  graai.  the  AanmiU  imVana, 
hlgblr  vnlued  In  the  Initeil  Statn  for  jm- 
tunge  and  liar  tor  cuttle.  Called  alao  &<f- 
giith  Qrau  and  HertTa-pnut. 
Bwlnbl  (rA-dnbO,  1 1.    IFr.  rodouter.  to  r«~ 


luite.     '  That 


.  Goda  rediit 

Ea<lubli«t'(r*-dnb'«r).n.  A  penoi 
boughtitolenclothand  turned  it  iBlo 
other  colour  or  f  aahlon  that  It  might  i 
known  again.     Cauatl. 

BedOOa  (rc-ddi'),  v.l  pret  A  pp  red 

SE^'wK^Se^    ""'""     ~    '"" 
back!    -Audio  hit ~lnoihsr'B~ 
hie  wife.'    ClMpman. 


!aa 


S I  To  atone  tor;  to  lapalr;  to  rednea  'TIU 
thejr  reduce  the  wronga  done  lo  mj  fattaar.' 
JfarloiH.— 1.  To  bring  lo  a  former  atata. 


A  To  bring  to  anv  itate  or  condition,  good 
or  bad:  aa,  to  nduet  civil  or  ecdeidaaUcal 

a  person  to  deapalr. 


B-. 

«..«,«.  u„,™,..«a.,.„.52y^ 

,„,* 

'.f';;::.?;,^,'ai™,3d":i2J*;^c: 

h- 

.  dimlniih  In  length,  breadth,  thkknaaa. 

the 

brlghtno™  of  colour  or  light ;  to  rrdiiw 

JfiM,  Or.  lal,  Itlli      Bt,  Bat,  ban 


9.  To'brinB  lo  an  inferior  condition;  m 
lower:  lodefcrade;  to  Impair  In  dtgnitviv 
elcellence:  lo  Imporctiah.    'The  eldnt  iBn 


1.  Toanbdaa;  to  brli^  Into  aabjacllon:  to 
til.  ponnd:      U.  Saabaaa;      J.  8c(>v. 
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Tender  nibmiMire  or  ■abeenrlent;  ••.  the 
Somuu  reduced  Spain,  OmU,  and  BriUIn 
1>7  their  armt. 

Under  thee,  as  bead  sap^eme. 
Thrones,  princedons,  powers,  dominions.  I  r«d$tci. 

MUt»n. 

a  To  bring  into  a  clan,  order,  irenui.  or  spe- 
cies ;  to  bring  under  rules  or  within  certain 
Umits  of  description ;  as,  to  rtdutt  animals 
or  vegetables  to  a  class  or  classes;  toivdtice 
men  to  tribes. 
The  variations  of  languages  are  rw^Swen/ to  rules. 

^.  To  bring  from  a  form  less  fit  to  one  more 
tit  for  operation ;  specifically,  (a)  in  aritA. 
to  change  numbers  from  one  denomination 
into  another  without  altering  their  ralue, 
or  from  one  denomination  into  others  of  the 
flame  Talne;  as.  to  mfuee  a  shilling  to  forty- 
eight  farthings,  or  fortr-eight  farthings  to 
a  Milling.  (6)  In  aXg.  to  bring  to  the  simplest 
form  with  the  unknown  quantity  of  an 
•equation  by  itself  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
known  quantities  on  the  other  side,  (c)  In 
iogic,  to  bring  a  syllogism  in  an  imperfect 
mood  into  some  one  of  the  four  perfect 
moods  in  the  first  figure.— 10.  In  mttal.  to 
aeparate,  as  a  pure  metal  from  a  metallic 
■ore.— 11.  In  turg.  to  restore  to  its  proper 
place  or  state,  as  a  dislocated  or  fractured 
Done.— 12.  In  ScoHm  law,  to  set  aside  by  an 
4Mtlon  at  law ;  to  rescind  or  annul  by  legal 
means :  as»  to  nduct  a  deed,  writing,  Ao.~ 
To  reduce  a  Jiffure,  deeiffn,  or  drauoAC.  to 
make  a  copv  of  it  smaller  than  the  original, 
Imt  presenrlng  the  form  and  proportion.— 
To  reduce  to  the  ratike  (tniliC.),  to  degrade 
for  misconduct  to  the  position  of  a  private 
•oldier.— Stm.  To  diminish,  lessen,  decrease, 
abate,  shorten,  curtail,  impair,  lower,  sub- 
ject, subdue,  subjugate,  conquer. 

Saduoeintni  (r^-dus'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
reducing;  reduction.    Milton.    [Rare.] 

XaduOMli  <r6-d(ks'eutX  a.  [L.  reducMne,  re- 
ducentie,  ppr.  of  reduce,  to  reduce.  See 
Reduce.  1    Tending  to  reduce. 

lUdooeni  (rt-dOs'entX  n^  That  which  re- 
duces. 

Bddnoer  (ri-dQs'irX  n.    One  that  reduces^ 

BadQfllVto  (rA-dOs'ibl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
reduced;  convertible. 

An  the  parts  of  painting  are  rtdneMt  into  tbesa 
mentioned  by  the  author.  Drytletu 

Badttctbleneii  (re-dOs^i-bl-nesXn.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  reducible.    Boyle. 

B«liifllld7(r«-das'i-bUX  «kfv.  In  a  reducible 
manner. 

S6(lactt(r6-dnkn,e.t  [L.redueo,reduetunt. 
See  Reduce.]  To  reduce;  to  bring  toge- 
ther.   HaU. 

B«daot  (r«-dukf  X  n^  In  huOding,  a  Uttle 
place  taken  out  of  a  larser  to  make  it  more 
regular  and  uniform,  or  for  some  other  con- 
venience; a  quirk.    GwUt 

Sadootlllili^  (rt-duk-U-bin-UX  n^  The 
quality  of  being  reducible;  redudblenesa 

XeducUd  ad  absurdum  (r^-duk'shi-d  ad 
ab-sir'dumX  [L.]  A  reduction  to  an  ab- 
surdity, a  species  of  argument  which  proves 
not  the  thing  asserted,  but  the  absurdity 
of  everything  which  contradicts  it  It  is 
much  used  In  geometry.  In  this  way  the 
proposition  is  not  proved  in  a  direct  man- 
ner by  principles  before  laid  down,  but  it 
is  shown  that  the  contrary  is  absurd  or  im- 
possible; and  thus  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition is  demonstrated  indirectly.  This 
method  of  demonstration  is  frequently 
termed  indirect^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ordinary  or  direct  method. 

Badoetlon  (rS-duk'shon),  n.  [Fr.  reduction; 
L,reductio,reductioHi$.  See  REDUCE.]  The 
act  of  reducing,  or  state  of  being  reduced : 
<a)  conversion  into  another  state  or  form ; 
as.  the  reduction  of  a  body  to  powder;  the 
reduction  of  things  to  order.  (6)  Diminu- 
tion ;  as.  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of 
government ;  the  reduction  of  the  national 
tiebt  <c) Conquest;  subjugation;  as. there- 
of t4«tum  of  a  |HX>vince  under  the  power  of  a 
foreign  nation.  ((I)  In  arit/^(l)  the  bringing 
of  numbers  of  one  denomination  into  an- 
other; aa,  the  reduction  of  pounds,  ounces, 
pennyweights,  and  grains  to  grains,  or  the 
reduction  of  grains  to  pounds;  the  reduction 
of  days  and  hours  to  minutes,  or  of  minutes 
to  hours  and  days.  The  change  of  numbers 
of  a  higher  denomination  into  a  lower,  as  of 
pounds  into  pence  or  farthings,  is  called  re- 
duction deecending;  the  change  of  numbers 
of  a  lower  denomination  into  a  higher,  as  of 
farthings  and  pence  into  pounds,  is  called 
reduction  aecending.  Hence  the  arithmetical 
rule  for  bringing  sums  of  different  denoroina- 
tiona  into  one  denomination  is  called  redu^ 


Hon  (S)  The  actor  process  of  changing  tlie 
form  of  a  quantity  or  expression  without 
changintr  its  value;  as,  the  reduction  of  frac- 
tions to  lower  or  the  lowest  terms,  to  a  com- 
mon denominator,  or  the  like.  («)  In  alg. 
the  process  of  clearing  equations  of  all  su- 
perfluous quantities,  bringing  them  to  their 
lowest  terms,  and  separating  the  known 
from  the  unknown,  till  the  unknown  quan- 
tity alone  is  found  on  one  side,  and  the 
known  ones  on  the  other.  (/)  In  geom.  the 
process  of  constructing  a  figure  similar  to  a 
given  figure,  either  greater  or  less,  or  of 
constructing  a  figure  equivalent  to  a  given 
figure  in  area,  but  having  a  different  num- 
ber of  sides ;  as.  the  reduction  of  a  polygon 
to  an  equivalent  triangle,  (g)  In  logic,  the 
process  of  bringing  a  syllogism  in  one  of  the 
so-called  imperfect  moods  to  a  mood  in  the 
first  figure.  (A)  The  act  or  process  of  mak- 
ing a  copy  of  a  figure,  map.  design,  draught. 
Ac. ,  on  a  smaller  scale,  preserving  the  pro- 
per proportions;  also,  the  thing  so  reduced. 
It)  In  turg.  the  operation  of  restoring  a  dis- 
located or  fractured  bone  to  its  lormer 
place.  0)  In  metal,  the  operation  of  ob- 
taining pure  metals  from  metallic  ores. 
8:)  In  attron.  (1)  the  correction  of  observa- 
ons  for  known  errors  of  instruments,  Ac 
(2)  The  collection  of  observations  to  obtain 
a  general  result.  (2)  In  Scoti  law,  an  action 
for  setting  aside  a  deed,  writing.  Ac—Be- 
duction  and  reduction-improbaiwn,  the  ac- 
tion of  simple  reduction  and  the  action  of 
reduction-improbation  are  the  two  varieties 
of  the  rescissory  actions  of  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. The  object  of  this  class  of  actions  is 
to  reduce  and  set  aside  deeds,  services,  de- 
crees, and  rights,  whether  heritable  or  mov- 
able, against  wliJch  the  pursuer  of  the  ac- 
tion can  allege  and  instruct  sufficient  legal 
grounds  of  reduction.  See  Ixprobation.— 
Iteduction  reductive,  an  action  in  which  a 
decree  of  reduction,  which  has  been  errone- 
ously or  improperly  obtained,  is  sought  to 
be  reduced.— 8th.  Diminution,  lessening, 
decrease,  abatement,  curtailment,  subjuga- 
tion, conquest,  subjection. 
ReduettTS  (r«-duk*tivX  a.  [Fr.  r^ductif] 
Having  the  power  of  reducing ;  tending  to 
reduce. 

Inquire  Into  the  repentance  uf  thy  former  life  par* 
tkularly;  whether  it  were  productive  of  fixed  resolu- 
tions of  holy  living,  and  reamaive  of  these  to  act. 

TVr.  Taylor. 

ReduOtlTS  (r6-duk^vX  n.  That  which  has 
the  power  of  reducing. 

So  that  It  should  seem  there  needed  no  other  rt- 
dhtciivt  of  the  numbers  of  men  to  an  equabiKty,  than 
the  wars  that  have  happened  In  die  world. 

Sir  M.  Halt. 

RadUCUyely  (re-duk'tiv-UX  adv.  By  reduc- 
tion; by  consequence.  Hammond, 
R6dlllt(red-w«).n.  [Fr]  A  redoubt 
Radundanoe.  Radundancy  (r£-dun'dans, 
ri-dun'dan-six  n.  [L.  redunaantia,  from 
redundo.  See  Redouhd.  1  L  The  quality  of 
being  redundant;  superfluity;  superabun- 
dance. ' 

This  has  swollen  our  code  to  an  enormous  mAm- 
daner  tiU.  in  the  labyrinth  of  written  law.  we  almost 
feel  again  the  uncertainty  of  arbitrary  power. 

//aUoitt, 

S.  That  which  is  redundant  or  in  excess; 
anything  superfluous. 

Labour  ferments  the  humours,  casts  tfiem  into 
their  proper  channels,  and  throws  o€  rtttumdaMCies. 

Addis«H. 

8.  In  law.  Impertinent  or  foreign  matter  in- 
serted in  a  pleading. 

Radundant  (r^-dun'dantX  a.  [L  redwx- 
darn,  redundantie,  ppr.  of  redundo.  See 
Rbdoukd.  ]  1.  Superfluous;  exceeding  what 
is  natural  or  necessary;  superabundant;  ex- 
uberant ;  as,  a  redwuUuU  quantity  of  bile 
or  food. 

NotwithatamSng  the  rtdttndtml  ofl  Id  Mies,  they 
do  not  increase  (at  so  much  as  flesh.      Arhtttknot. 

2.  Using  more  words  or  images  than  are  ne- 
oeaaary  or  usefuL 

Where  an  author  is  redundant,  mark  those  para- 
graphs to  be  retrenched.  Watts. 

—Redundant  hmerbola,  in  math,  a  line  of 
the  third  order,  having  three  pairs  of  asymp- 
totic branches.— St N.  Superfluous,  super- 
abundant, excessive,  exuberant,  overflow- 
ing, plentiful,  copious. 

Radnndailtly  (r^-dun'dant-liX  odv.  In  a 
redundant  manner;  with  superfluity  or  ex- 
cen;  superfluously:  superabundantiy. 

Redai>llcate  ( rd-dQ'pll-k»t ).  r  t  [L.  redu- 
j^ico,  reduptieahtm  —  re  and  dttplico.  See 
DUPLICATE.)  1.  To  double  again;  to  multi- 
ply; to  repeat  'That  reduplicated  advice 
of  our  Saviour. '  Bp.  Pearton.—t.  In  philoL 
to  repeat,  as  the  initial  syllable  or  Um  root 


of  a  word,  as  for  the  purpose  of  tnarktiy 
nast  time.    See  Reduplication. 

RadnpUoate  (rd-dfi'pU-k&tX  e.i.  in  pkOaL 
to  be  doubled  or  repeated ;  to  undergo  re- 
duplication. 

R6dlipUoate(r6dfl'pli-kitXa.  1.  Redoubled; 
repeated;  reduplicative. —2.  In  hot  applied 
to  a  form  of  estivation  in  the  edges  of  the 
sepals  or  petals  which  are  turned  outwards. 

Reduplication  (rft-da'pli-ka^'shonX  n. 
1.  The  act  of  doubling— 2.  In  rhet  a  figure 
in  which  a  verse  ends  with  the  same  word 
with  which  the  following  begins.  —  8.  In 
phiM.  (a)  the  repetition  of  the  root  of  a 
word,  or  of  the  initial  syllable  (more  or  \tm 
modifiedX  as  for  the  purpose  of  maiidng 
past  time,  as  in  Greek  pheug6,  to  flee,  per- 
fect pepheuga;  so  did  is  a  reduplicated  past 

AU  strong  verbs  in  the  Aryan  languages  originally 
formed  th^ir  perfect  tenM  Ity  rtduptuntion,  that  M 
by  the  repetition  of  the  mot.  ...  In  the  Latin. 
Crothic.  and  Old  English  forms,  the  vowel  change 
shows  that  the  initialletter  of  the  root  has  gone,  and 
the  first  consonjyit  is  the  initial  of  the  redupUcatcd 
syllable.  ...  In  languages  belonginc  to  the  Teutonic 
group,  we  have  even  clearer  exaraples  of  rtditplica- 
mM,  as  well  as  of  the  loss  of  it.  Dr.  M»rru. 

8)  The  new  syllable  formed  by  redupllca- 
on. 
RedapUcative(r«-da'pU-k&t-ivXa.  Double; 
reduplicate,     watte. 

Red-ware  (red'w&rX  n.  A  sea-weed,  Xomf- 
naria  digitata. 

Red-wat  (red'watX  a.  Wetted  by  some- 
thing red.  as  blood.    [Scotch.] 

The  hand  of  her  kindred  has  been  red-wat  in  the 
heart's  blude  o' my  name;  but  my  heart  savs.  Let 
byganes  be  byganes.  Blactw^od^s  Mt^g. 

Red-water  (red'wu-t^rX  n.  A  disease  of 
cattle,  and  occasionally  of  sheep,  in  which 
tfie  appetite  and  rumination  become  irregu- 
lar, the  bowels  speedily  become  constipated, 
and  the  urine  reddened  with  broken-down 
red  globules  of  blood.  It  is  caused  by  eat- 
ing coarse,  indigestible,  innutritive  food, 
by  continued  exposure  to  inclement  weather, 
and  other  causes  which  lead  to  a  deterior- 
ated state  of  the  blood.  Called  also  Bloody 
Urine,  Uatmaturia,  and  Moor-ill. 

Redwing  (red' wingX  n.  A  species  of  thrush 
(Turdue  Uiacue),  well-known  in  Britain  as  a 
winter  bird  of  passage.  It  spends  the  sum- 
mer in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  its  winter  range  extending  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  about  equal  to  the  song 
thrush  in  size,  congregates  in  large  flocks, 
and  has  an  exquisite  song. 

Red-wood  (red'wud),  n.  The  name  of  vari- 
ous sorts  of  wood  of  a  red  colour,  as  (a)  an 
Indian  dye-wood,  the  produce  of  Pterocar- 
pus  tantalinus;  (b)  the  wood  of  Comu- 
maacula,  the  red-wood  of  the  Turks;  (e)  that 
of  Oordonia  HctmatoxyUm,  the  red-wood  of 
Jamaica;  {d)  that  of  Pterocarpue  datbergi- 
oidee,  or  Andaman  wood;  <e)  that  of  Ceano- 
thxu  edubriwu,  the  red-wood  of  the  Baha- 
mas; (/)  that  of  Sequoia  eemperrirem,  a 
coniferous  tree  of  California,  the  red-wood 
of  the  timber-trade.  This  last  tree  attains 
gigantic  dimensions,  being  frequently  more 
than  300  feet  high.  It  has  long  been  an 
inmate  of  our  gardens.  The  name  of  red- 
wood tree  is  further  given  to  the  Soymida 
febrifuga.    See  Sotmida. 

sed-wad  (red'wudX  a.  Stark  mad.  Burnt. 
[Scotch] 

Ree  (ri).  n.  [Sp.  rey,  a  king,  from  L.  rex.] 
A  small  Fortiitniese  coin  or  nionev  of  ac- 
count, about  one-fifth  of  an  Englisn  farth- 
ing.   Spelled  also  Bci. 

Reet(reXv.t  [lliis  belongs  to  the  root  of 
riddU  (which  see).]  To  riddle;  to  sift;  to 
separate  or  throw  off. 

Bee  (r^X  a.  [Scotch.]  [A  Sax.  rethe,  fierce.] 

1.  Wild;  

tipsy. 


outrageous;  crazy. —2.  Half -drunk; 


Reebok  (rSlx)kX  n.  [D.,  lit  roe-buckA  A 
species  of  South  African  antelope,  ihePelca 
capreola  or  AntHope  capreoltu.  The  homa 
are  smooth,  long,  straight,  and  slender,  and 
so  sharp  at  the  point  that  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  use  them  for  needles  and  bodkins. 
The  reebok  is  nearly  5  feet  in  length,  2^  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder,  of  a  slighter  and  more 
graceful  form  than  the  generality  of  other 
antelopes,  and  extremelv  swift 

Re-echo  (r«-e1c6X  v.t.  To  echo  back;  to  re- 
verberate again;  as,  the  hills  re-echo  the 
roar  of  cannon. 

Re-echo  (re-e^dX  v.i.  To  echo  back;  to  re- 
turn back  or  be  reverberated,  as  an  echo. 
'  And  a  loud  groan  re-eckoee  from  the  main.' 
Pope. 

Re-«chO  (r6-e1cdX  n.  The  echo  of  an  echo; 
a  second  or  repeated  echo. 


€h,eAain;     til,  Sc.  loeA;     g,^;     j./ob;     fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sing;     th.  eften;  th,  (Atn;    w,  idg;    wh.  wAig;    zh,  a^ore.  — See  KIT. 


imlihsd  with  unoke; 


BMd(r«d}.n.  [0.&ndt.rted,A.Bt.hriM: 
oog.  0. 3».  Wed,  D.  ritt.  ritd,  0  H  Q.  Kriat. 
Kwia.  nal.rwJ.'ulialr.mntan.Oiiel  ribhid 
—reed.]  I.  A  num  muilhr  ipplLHl  Indla- 
crlmlnstelr  lo  lU  Ull,  bnwd-l«ived  gruKi 
which  grow  along  tbc  tanki  of  itreanit.  itid 
eien  lo  othsr  pluila  with  ilmnnr  l#iiv«, 

StricC-  ■ 


ricti/  tpcuklDE.  however.  It  It  the  name 
gi¥enlojil»ntao(lheiji;ner«Ariiinlo,  Pum- 
m  1.  ud  Pbngml  Mt.aiiilnpeclillrto  Phraj. 

li  the  Urgeit  of  nil  the  grassei  ol  northern 

porpoMi,  u  (or  Ihitchlnit,  for  protectiag 
emiwnkment*.  tor  rooflng  forcottan^  &c. 
Th«  Kk-rcad  or  ni*t-arHu  (Aiamopltila  (or 
Piamma)  annaria)  &  iin  Imporlant  ngeiit 
In  blndlns  tmtbcr  loose  Hnd]'  Hi-ihom. 
mod  !■  nunuiactiml  Into  door-mata  and 

Sparganlom;  the  TndlaiL  Aowultig  reed  of 
tile  g«niu  Cauna.— E.  Aa  latlniment  nuule 
Ironi  a  rwd,  wllh  holea  to  be  atopped  by 
the  flntan;  k  nutic  or  putonl  pipe.  'Ar- 
cadian plpe«  the  paatonJ  reed  of  Hermets' 
WilloH.  fUKd  bj  Shakipere,  in  Uili  lenu. 
adjectlrab-      '■     ■ 


Shale.]-  i  Pprt  ol 


or  Wiraphlne,  In  which  Fiu  II  liealled 
glaun  of  plpea  In  an  organ,  when  II  l> 


&.  Straw  prepared  lot  thatching :  thatch. 
[ProTlndal  Engllah.|-«.  A  weaver'a  Inatru- 
inent  tor  Beparatlng  the  thread!  ol  Ihe  waip, 
and  [or  beating  tha  weft  in>lo  the  web.    It 


matom  or  fourth  ilomach,  commonli'  called 
thencd,'  Dt, Camnlrr.—S.  Inmimng,  the 
lube  coaTeybig  Iha  train  to  the  charge  In 
the  blaat'hole     £.  H.  Knight.— 9.  fi.  In 

R»ed-^*(rtd'Mr.l>'  Same  aa  Rife-bird. 

Baed-bnck  (rCtiniuH).  n.     Ranw  ai  Riet-Mc. 

Ba«d-btUltUfr(r<<l'liunt.|nK),ii.  Oiienlihe 
BriUah  bnntmgi.  Eiubfrlia  ichftnietui.  a 
amall  perching  or  lnu*u>rlal  bird  that  fre- 
qoentt  reedi.  lenl,  Ac  1 1  leedi  on  aeeda  and 
tmall  mollnvL  rail*-'*!  alau  lUrd-tuarfiiie. 
Btaek^headed  Bunting. 

Baadei  (-"•  -    —-  - 

B««d«d.  . 

abounding  Id  reeda.     -Where  houae^  be 
reeded.-    Tuawr—S.  Formed  with  channeH 
and  ridge*  like  reeda. 
Itaailali(r«d'n).  n     Contlilhig  of  arced  or 
reeda;  made  of  reeda. 

IlMd-ft«M  (r«d'graal 


iBBlvento 
The  mea- 


Ke-«(Utrt  (rfred'inxi 

Uulld  aKaIn  aflar  deatnj 

IlM^lUlrid'liicKn.  I.  iDdrcA  a  number 
ol  IwaiTrHl  moulding!  nnlled  tugi'tlier.  and 
deeiininl  liir  umanunt.  — !.  A  term  applied 


BmUIHK  iri'd-llngl  n.    [Rr^d  and 
-Ijii^f.lA  nnlne  given  to  the  Iwardi 


genna  Typha,  nat.  order  Typhaoeie, 

plantaarealioknowalnltTlUlnbyIhe 

of  cat-talt.  and  grow  In  dltchn  and  manlir 

andriren    They  are  tall  atoiit  erect  r'  —  ' 


1  la  I 


g  plllo* 


t  thi 


mdof  Ibele , 

are  Died  bj  coopera  for  fllllng  up  tbc  liib 
atlcei  between  the  wood  of  tbelr  caaka;  a1 
for  making  mati.  chalr-bottonii.  baake 
die.   It  1>  often  called  Bvlnuh,  tliough  that 
name   belonga  mon  properLj  to   Sea-put 

Ilesd-orgaii(r«d'or-San),n.  See  Uklodeon. 

B««d-plm  (r«d-pipX  n.  1.  A  mualcal  pipe 
maile  of  reed.  — a  A  pipe  In  an  organ  in 
which  the  Tlbration  la  produced  bj  mciu 

HMd-plaJaa  (rtd'pUnX  n.  In  foiniry.  a 
concaieaoled  plane  uted  In  maklDg  beada 
Saad-BiiUTmr  (rid'apa-rAX  "-    Sam*  u 


wfth"  tha"i 


iahed  3ii  reeda,  and 

ic  a  let  of 

Jtor  (rtd-wsr-bWrX  n. 

AapecicB 

bird,  the  Sali  ..       .. 

eea  of  Ihe  tamllj  Sylvladie,  Irequentlug 
marahj  placea  and  building  lla  neit  on 
reed*.  It  airfvca  In  Kngland  In  April  and 
depart*  In  September. 

RMdy  (r«d'l).  a  1- Abounding  with  reed* ; 
aa,  a  retdy  pool 


It*«f(r«afi.  [Same  word  aa  D.  ry/,  a  reel, 
a  tkeleton  or  carcaai;  Iccl.  rif.  a  rib,  a  reel; 
Dai],  rev,  riv,  8w.  r«t,  G.  rif,  nrt.    Perhap* 

ofriw.I   Achaln,maaa,orr*n^Dtreck*ln 

the  surface  of  the  water,  'nia  league-long 
roller  Ihundcrtiig  ontlie  retf.'    Teangion. 

Ewf  (r4f>.  n.  [Probablf  directly 
re</.  the  leef  o(  a  aall :  LO.  ref,  i 
tV.  Dan.  T,t,  rcfc,  f  '        * 

Sax.  niV.agamienI 

which  la  folded  or  r 
aall  In  proportion 
wind.    There  an  a 


s-Ti,?; 


il  re^  parallel  to 


:h  other 


I  Ihe  aupe rior  hII*.  and  thei 


ara  alwayt  Uii 

are  extended  upon  booma— itafauM  rrif. 

Ironi  the  uul#r  beaib  gearing  (diagonally). 

KMf  <re().  It.  XauL  to  take  la  a  reef  or 
ref  (a  In:  In  <™  tract  or  reduce  the  extent 
uf  a  aall  b>  lollinu  ur  (ol.ling  a  certaiu  por- 
linn  of  It  and  making  it  la>t  t<>  the  ran). 
A*  the  operJitlon  ia  ilamreTMiia  in  at<>miy 

apparatui  by  which  aalla  may  b«  reefed  Innn 


the  deck.  Oiue-rH/ed  denote*  the  position 
ol  the  talla  when  all  the  recb  ale  takeo  to. 
—Tc  ret/  paddU;  In  tttarmliipe,  Xo  dlacoo- 


nect  the  float-boarda  horn  the  paddU  araa 
and  boll  them  again  nearerthe  centre  or  Um 
wheel  In  order  lodlminUh  Uiedipwhoi  Um 
reaael  la  deep. 

Haaf-buid  (r«rband),  n.  SuuL  a  atrDoc 
horlionlal  atrip  of  canraa  eilendlDS  acn^ 
a  aall  at  rlcht  angle*  to  the  lengllia  of  idoUi 
to  alrenglhen  11  in  the  part  when  th*  era- 
let  holei  are  foimcd.  The  reel-banil  la 
pierced  with  holea  (or  the  tmrf-polBla,  1^ 
which  il  ii  tied  to  the  yard  In  ihorteDliw 
aall.  Fore-andaK  aall*  have  alio  a  reel- 
band  extending  diagonally  upward  fmm  the 
onCer  leech,  fur  balance  neflng.  Sea  ite- 
loNoe  ret/  under  Rkef,  n. 

BMr-crlllKU  (rirkring^lX  •■ 

Real-earlnga  (r*rsr-i: 


HomL  Um 


■t  the  I 


s«eftr(rfr*r), 

they  attended 


Ka«diis-jMk«t  (rtflng-jaketX  • 
fltltng  jacket  or  thorl  coat  mad 

Racf-knot  <rfI'nol),  n.    KauL 


■mcdVanolhwwi 


ope  throDgh  tb« 


d  lu  reeling.   It  paaeed  i 
yard,  and  throngb  the 

)  to  the  yard  when  Ihe  11 


pirafiy 


.t  (rSTpen-dantX  n 


oiigh  a  iliei 


:hdown  lo  the  boom  while  rreflng. 
[-point  (IfCpointX  n.     .VaW.  oneof  the 
dfplecea  ol  line  lutened  by  Ihe  middle 

_.  -he  eyelet-hole*,  lor  tying  up  t  aall  to  the 

yard  when  reeling  It 
BNf-UcU*  (r«f'uk-l).  n.     yaut  a  tackle 

11  are  drawn  op  to  the  yard  lor  raef- 


itMer(r4riXa, 


efi  oir«ki:ai^ 

teak  iti\t\,  n.    (A.  S*x.  rte.  amoke,  Tapoar; 

O.Fri*.  Tik.  Icel.  TiijkT.  D.  and  LG.  nv*. 

akin  to  icel  rijk'rikr.  vapour,  dunk:  Lllh." 
rakii,  imoke.  In  the  A.  Sai.  and  KTeral 
of  the  other  form*  the  I'rtglnal  nwel  has 
been  modided  h>  i  In  the  final  ayllahie,  Dnw 
Inat :  cnmp.  ttek  ]  Vapour ;  (team ;  uhal- 
Btlon:  fun*:  amnke.  '  Aa  hateful  to  me  a* 
tbeKetofallmekUn.'  Shttk.  (Now  nalnly 
poetical,  and  uaed  lor  ateam  or  eihalatloQ 


FU*.  far.  fat.  fall^ 


BSEK 
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to  emit  rmponr.  [In  mage  correfpondt  to 
the  Qoan  (which  lee).] 

Few  chiiiiiiim  rttking  you  thall  espit.      Spmttr. 

I  found  me  laid 
In  balniT  tmmX.  which  with  hii  bearai  the  wn 
.    Sooa  dned.  and  on  the  rmAim  motstnre  fed. 

Rdekt(r«kXn.    Arick. 

rii  instantly  set  all  my  hinds  to  thrashing 

or  a  whole  rt^k  of  cora.  B.  yamjpm. 

Reek,  Beik  (rtk).  n.  A  coone;  exploit;  ad- 
venture; frolic.  [Scotch.] 

Bee]cl«(r«k'i).a.  Smoky.  [Scotch.  ]-iiu{d 
Reekie,  a  familiar  nmme  of  Edinburgh. 

Bdeky(r4k'i),a.  l.  Smoky:  soiled  with  smoke. 

2.  Giving  out  reek  or  vapour:  giving  out 

fumes  or  evil  odours.    See  Kbkk. 

Shut  me  in  a  charnel  house 
With  rM*j  shanks,  and  yellow  chaplesi  skulls. 

SMaJt. 

Bael  (rill  n.  [A.  Sax.  hreol,  red,  a  reel; 
IceL  hrciil,  a  weaver's  rod  or  slev;  comp. 
also  OaeL  ruidhil,  a  reel  for  winding  yam 
on.]  A  frame  or  cylinder  tumins  on  an 
axis,  on  which  lines,  threads,  «&,  are 
wound :  as,  (a)  a  roller  or  bobbin  of  wood, 
ivorv.  ACt  for  thread  used  in  sewing.  (6)  A 
machine  on  which  yam  i*  wound  to  form  it 
into  hanks,  skeins,  Ac.  (e)  Naut  a  revolv- 
ing frame  on  which  the  log-line  is  wound. 
8<e  Loa.  (d)  A  skeleton  barrel  attached  to 
the  butt  of  a  fishing-rod.  around  which  the 
inner  end  of  the  une  is  wound,  and  from 
which  it  is  paid  out  as  the  fish  runs  away 
when  first  hooked.  The  line  is  gradually 
wound  in  again  as  the  struggles  of  the  fish 
become  less  violent 

Beal  (r61).  v.  t.  To  wind  upon  a  reel,  as  yam 
or  thread  from  the  n>indle. 

Bael  (r«lX  n.  [Gael  righO,  a  reel]  1.  A 
lively  dance  p«ouliar  to  Scotland,  in  one 
part  of  which  the  couples  usually  swing  or 
whirl  round,  and  in  the  other  pass  and  re- 
pass each  other,  forming  the  figure  8.— 2.  The 
music  for  this  dance,  generally  written  in 
common  time  of  four  crotchets  In  a  bar,  but 
sometimes  in  Jig  time  of  six  quavers. 

Ceilles  Duncane  did  goe  before  them,  playing  this 
nN//  or  daunce  upon  a  small  trump. 

Ntwes/rin  SectUmd,  1591. 

Bael  (r«l).  «.i  [O.E.  rsOs,  reU,  to  roll,  to 
reel :  periiapi  from  reel,  an  implement,  or 
from  loeL  riUdoik,  to  reel  to  and  fro,  to 
waver;  allied  to  ritka,  to  writhe.]  1.  To 
stagger;  to  incline  or  sway  in  walking,  first 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other;  to  vacil- 
late. 

They  rttl  to  and  fro,  and  staggar  like  a  drunken 
man.  Ps.  cvlL  a;. 

He  with  heairy  fumes  opprest, 

RttCd  firom  the  palace  and  retired  to  resc     Poft. 

2.  To  whirl:  to  have  a  whirling  or  giddy 
sensation ;  as.  my.  brain  reeUdL  Lord,  Lyt- 
ton.— 3.  To  perform  the  dance  called  a  reel; 
to  describe  the  figure  8  as  the  couples  do  in 
passing  and  repassing  each  other  in  the 
oourse  of  this  dance. 

The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew: 
They  netd,  they  set,  they  crossed,  tney  deekit 

Burru. 

Bael  (rftl).  n.    A  staggering  motion,  as  that 

of  a  drank  man.   'Drink,  then,  increase  the 

reeU*    Shak, 
Beel-OOtton  (r611cot-tnX  n.    Sewing  cotton 

wound  on  reels,  not  made  up  into  balls, 

skeins,  or  the  like. 
Bd-elaet  <r^-lektO,  «•  t    To  elect  agaia 

The  chief  of  these  was  the  strategos  or  conunandar- 
in -chief,  who  held  his  office  for  a  year,  and  cotUd 
only  be  n-*Uetnt  after  a  year's  interraL  Brmtfkam. 

Ba-eleotton  (rA-^lek'shon).  n.  Election  a 
second  time,  or  repeated  election ;  as,  the 
re-eleetion  of  a  former  representative.  Swift 

Be-elarata  (r^r^vit),  vx  To  elevate  or 
raise  again  or  anew.    Coleridge. 

Be-^JpUai^  (rd-el'i-ji-bil'iti),  n.  The 
caoadty  of  oeing  re-elected  to  the  same 

Ba-eli£lVle(r6-el'iJi-blXa.  Capable  of  being 
elected  again  to  the  same  office. 

Bael-rall  (r^rralX  adv.  In  a  confused  man- 
ner: topsy-turvv.    [Scotch.] 

Beel-Btand  (rdl 'stand),  n.  A  holder  for 
thread-reels  for  ladies  use,  made  of  rose- 
wood, ebonv,  Ac 

Beam  (r^m),  n.  The  Hebrew  name  of  an 
animal  mentioned  in  Job  xxxix.  9,  and  trans- 
lated as  unicorn.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
a  two-homed  animal  was  intended  by  the 
n  troe,  and  the  common  belief  now  ia  that 
the  reem  was  the  aurochs  or  urus. 

Will  the  tall  rmn,  which  knows  no  lord  but  me. 
Low  at  the  crib,  and  ask  an  alms  of  theet 

Y«UHg. 

Beam  (r&nX  t.t  [A.  Sax.  r^man,  to  enlarge, 
from  r^m,  room.]  NatU.  to  widen  the  seams 


between  a  vessel's  planks  for  the  purpose 
of  caulkinff  them.    Written  also  Ream, 

Ba-amterK  (r^m-bttrk'X  ^^  1*o  embark 
or  put  on  board  again.  *The  whole  army 
being  re-emJbarked.     W.  Beleham. 

Ba-amterk  (  rft-em-btrk' ),  v.  i.  To  embark 
or  go  on  board  again.  *  We  re-embarked  in 
our  boat.'    Cook. 

Ba-amterkation  (r6-emn>ttrk-i''8honX  n. 
A  putting  on  board  or  a  going  on  board 
again.  'Eeviews.  re-«m6arMltons,  and  coon- 
oils  of  war*    SmoUeU. 

Ba-aml>attla  (r«-eni-batax  v.t  To  array 
again  for  Ijattle;  to  arrange  again  in  the 
order  of  battle. 

They,  barden'd  more,  .  .  . 

Stood  rt-tmhatNfd  fierce,  by  force  or  fraud 

Weening  to  prosper.  ilUtmt, 

Ba-aml)Ody  (ri-em-bo'di),  «.e.    To  embody 

again. 
Ba-ambrace  (r^-em-br&sT.  t.t.  To  embrace 

airain  ur  anew.  'To  re-embraee  in  ecstasies.' 

Yow\g. 
Be-amaTga(r6-^m6rjO.  v.i.  To  emerge  after 

being  plunged,  olMcured,  or  overwhelmed. 
Ba-amargenoe  <r6-«-m6rf  ensX  n.    The  act 

of  emer^Dg  again ;  a  new  emergence.    Sir 

CLvelir^ 
Baaimsg-lron  (r6m1ng-I-«raX  n.  Kaut  an 

iron  instfument  used  tor  opening  the  seams 

of  planks  so  that  the  oakum  may  be  more 

readily  admitted. 
Ba-anact  (r6-en-akt%  e.t    To  enact  agahL 

Arbuthttot. 

Ba-anaction  (rfi-en-ak'shonX  n.  The  pass- 
ing into  a  law  again.    Oarke. 

BaHanaotmant  (r«-en-akfmentX  ^  ^« 
enacting  or  passing  of  a  law  a  second  time; 
tfie  renewal  of  a  law.    Clarke. 

Ba-anoouiaga  (ri-en-kn'riJX  «•<>  To  en- 
courage agatn. 

Ba-anoouragamant  (re-en-kn'rij-mentx  n^ 
Renewed  or  repeated  encouragement 

Be  endow  (r6-en-dou'X  ^.L  To  endow 
agaia 

Be-e]|fleroet(r6-en-fdrs0^v.t  To  make  fierce 
again;  to  make  fiercer.    Speneer, 

Bchanforce  (r6-en-fdrs'X  v.L  To  enforce 
anew;  to  strengthen  with  new  assistance  or 
support  Written  also  Reinforoe  (which 
see). 

Bo  enforcement  (rS-en-fdrs'mentX  n.  Act 
of  re-enforcing;  supply  of  new  force;  fresh 
assistance;  new  help.     See  Rkimfobce- 

MSNT. 

Be-ensace  (re-en-gl^')  v.t    To  engage  a 

second  time. 
Ba-angage(rt-en-giMO,v.».  To  engage  again; 

to  enlist  a  second  time;  to  covenant  a^n. 

It  put  him  in  so  fierce  a  rage 

He  once  resolved  to  rt-tngagt,     Hudihrtu. 

Be-encagement  (r6-en-g&J'mentX  n.    Be- 

newea  engagement 
Be-engrave  (r§-en-griv'X  t.t    To  engrave 

again  or  afresh. 

ri-en-joiT,  v.t  To  enjoy  anew  or 


asecon 

The  calmness  of  temper  Achilles  rt-tnj^yed  is  only 
an  effect  of  the  revenge  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
ceded. Pof€. 

Be-anJoymentCre-en-ioi'mentXn.  A  second 

or  repeated  enjoyment 
Ba-enklndle  (r£-en-kin'dlX  vt  and  i.    To 

enkindle  again;  to  rekindle.    *  Re-enkindle 

the higherlife.^    OlanviUe. 

A  taper,  when  its  crown  of  flames  b  newly  blown 
off.  retains  a  nature  so  symbolical  to  light  that  it  will 
with  greediness  r«-4Hki9utU  and  snatch  a  ray  from 
the  neighbour  fire.  yer.  Tt^yler. 

Be-enlllt  (rd-en-llstT,  v.t  and  i  To  enlist 
a  second  time. 

Be-enllstinent(r6-en-llsfmentXn.  The  act 
of  re-enlisting;  a  second  enlistment 

Be-enelaTa  {t^-^sti-iiiky'),  v.t  To  enslave 
again. 

Be-enatamp  (rft-en-stampO,  v.  t  To  enstamp 
again.    Beaeu. 

B^-enter  (r6-en't«rX  v.t  L  To  enter  again 
or  anew.  'That  glory .  .  .  into  which  He 
re-entered  after  His  passion  and  ascension.' 
IFaterfand— 2.  In  engr.  to  cut  deeper,  as 
the  incisions  of  a  plate  which  the  aqua- 
fortis has  not  bitten  sufficiently,  or  which 
have  become  worn  by  repeated  printing. 

Be-enter  (r£-en't4r),  o.i  To  enter  anew;  as, 
to  re-enter  a  house. 

Benenterlng  (r^n't^r-ingX  p.  and  a.  En- 
tering Kae^.~  Re-entering  angle,  an  angle 
pointing  inwards;  specifically,  in  fort  uie 
angle  of  a  work  whose  point  turns  inwards 
towards  the  defended  place. 

Be-antlirone(r6-en-thrdn'Xet  To  enthrone 
agidn;  to  rralace  on  a  throne.  '  To  re-etk- 
lilrone  theUng.'    Southern. 


Ba-antliTonamant  (r6-en-thrOn'mentX  n. 
The  act  of  re-enthroning;  a  second  enthron- 
ing 

Be-antranoe  (r«-en'transX  n.  The  act  of 
entering  again. 

Their  repentance,  although  not  their  first  entrance. 
Is  uotMritht»tanding  the  first  step  of  their  re-etttratice 
into  life.  Hooker. 

Be-antrant  (r^n'trantX  a.  Same  as  Re- 
entering (which  seeX 

Be-antX7(rd-en'triX  n.  l.  A  new  or  second 
entry. 

A  right  of  rt-*nhymn%  allowed  to  the  person  sell- 
ing any  office  on  repayment  of  the  price  and  costs  at 
any  time  before  his  successor,  the  purchaser,  had 
actually  been  admitted.  BroughatH, 

2.  In  to  V.  the  resuming  or  retaking;  the  pos- 
session of  lands  latelv  lost.— /Vortiro /or  re- 
entry,  a  clause  usually  inserted  in  leases, 
that  upon  non-payment  of  rent,  Ac,  the 
term  shall  cease. 

Beeper  (rdp'^rX  n.  A  longitudinal  section 
of  the  Palmyra-palm,  used  for  building  pur- 
poses in  the  East 

Be-ereot  (rg-^-rektO.  v.t.  To  erect  sgain  or 
anew.  'Msrble  mines  to  re-erect  those 
walls.'    Drayton. 

Beennouse  (r^r'mouseX  n.  [A.  Sax.  hrire- 
m&$,  from  hriran,  to  raise,  to  move.]  A 
reremouse;  a  bat 

Beeak<reskX  n.  [Gael,  riaeg,  strong  moun- 
tain grass,  a  nu>or,  a  marsli.!  1.  A  kind  of 
coarse  grass.  —2.  Waste  land  which  yields 
such  grass:  a  marshy  place.  [A  Scotch  word. ) 

Beest  (r^stX  v.i  To  stand  stubbornly  still, 
as  a  horse;  to  be  restive.    [Scotch.] 

In  cart  or  car  thou  never  rtestit. 

The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  face't  it.     Burns. 

Beest  (rtet),  v.t  To  arrest;  to  cause  to 
stand  suddenly  still;  to  stop  suddenly. 
[Scotch.] 

Be-estabUlIl  (r«-es-tabaish]|.  v.  t  To  estab- 
lish anew*  as,  to  re-eeiuhwih  a  covenant; 
to  re-entaoli^  health. 

The  French  were  rt-established  in  America,  with 
equal  power  and  greater  spirit,  having  lost  nothing 
by  the  war  which  they  had  before  gained. 

Be-establlalier(rg-es-tabaish-«rX  n.  one 
who  re-establishes.  'Restorers  of  virtue, 
and  re-evtahlMikete  of  a  happy  world.'  Sir 
E.  Sandy: 

Be-establialunent  (rfi-es-tabaish-ment).  n. 
The  act  of  establishing  again ;  the  state  of 
being  re-established;  renewed  confirmation; 
restoration. 

The  lews  made  such  a  powerful  effort  for  their 
rt-tstahliskment  under  Barchocab  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  as  shook  the  whole  Roman  empire. 

Addison. 

Ba-astatet(r«-es-t&tO.  vt.   Tore-establish. 

Beested,  Beestit  (rSst'ed,  r«sf  itX  p.  and  a. 
Dried  in  smoke  or  in  Uie  sun;  singed; 
withered.    [Scotch.]    See  Reist. 

Beeve  (rSvX  n.  [A.  Sax.  gertfa,  a  steward,  a 
person  having  a  certain  auUiority;  whence 
8c,  arieve,  a  nrm  bailiff;  origin  doubtful] 
l.f  A  bailiff;  a  steward;  a  peace  officer.  This 
word  enters  into  the  composition  of  some 
titles  yet  in  use.  Hence  theri^,  that  is,  shire- 
reeve,  the  governor  of  a  smre  or  county, 
borough-reeve,  port-reeve.  ^.—8.  A  foreman 
in  a  coal-mine.    Edin.  Rev.    [Local] 

Beere  (rtvX  n.  A  bird,  the  female  of  the 
ruff. 

Beere  (rfivX  v.t  and  i.  pret  A  pp.  reeved  or 
rove;  ppr.  reeving.  Haul,  to  pass  the  end 
of  a  rope  throuidi  any  hole  in  a  block, 
thimble,  cleat  nng-bolt  cringle,  ^.;  to 
run  or  pass  through  such  holei 

Beeve  (r6vX  v.i.    See  Reiys. 

Be-ezamlnaUe  (rd-eg-zam'in-a-blX  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  re-examued  or  reconsidered. 

Be-examlnation  (r6-eg-zam'in-a''shonX  n. 
A  renewed  or  repeated  examination;  si>e- 
cifically,  in  law,  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness after  a  cross-examination. 

Be-ezamlneCrd-eg-zam'inXv-t  To  examine 
anew. 

spend  the  time  in  re-txamining  more  duly  your 
cause.  Hooker. 

Be-exoliange^-eks-chAn]0.n.  l.  A  renewed 
exchange.— 2.  In  com.  the  difference  in  tlie 
value  of  a  bill  of  exchange  occasioned  by  its 
being  dishonoured  in  a  foreign  country  in 
which  it  was  payable.  The  existence  and 
amount  of  it  depend  on  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  the  two  countries.     Wharton. 

Be-exdiange  (r&^s-chanJO,  v.t  To  ex- 
change again  or  anew. 

Be-ezblUt  (rS-egs-hibltX  v.t  To  exhibit 
again  or  anew. 

Be-expel  (r^ks-pel'X  v.t    To  expel  again. 

Be-ezpezlenoe  (r^ks-pd'ri-ensX  n.  A  re- 
newed or  repeated  experienca 


ch,eAain;     dh.  So.  Ioo4;     g,yo;     i»>>b;     fi,fhtofi;     ng,  iifv;     fH,  <Aen;  th,  CMn;     w,  wig;    wh,  loiUg;   sh,  tfiue.— See  KIT. 
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Ba-tzperlenoe  ( 
experience  again. 


(rd-eks^ri-eniX  «•<•    To 


Be-ezport  (rd-eki-pdrt'X  v.t.  To  export 
again;  to  export  after  having  been  imported. 
Adam  Smith. 

Se-ezport  (rft-eka'pdrtX  n.  Any  commodity 
re-exported. 

Be-6n>ortatlon(r6-eks'pdrt-a"8honX«i.  The 
act  ox  exporting  what  haa  been  imported. 
Adam  Smith. 

Ba-6fnmlfll0li  (re^lu-pol'ahonX  n.  A  re- 
newea  or  repeated  expulsion.  '  The  re- 
expultion  ot  the  priests.     Fuller. 

R»-eztent  (rfi'eks-tentX  n.  In  law,  a  second 
extent  on  lands  or  tenements,  on  complaint 
that  the  former  was  partially  made,  Ac  See 

EXTVNT 

Reeled  t  (rted).  a.     Rusty:  grown  rank: 

said  of  bacon.    Bp.  Hall. 
Refiishlon  (r^fa'shonX  v.t     To  fashion, 

form,  or  mould  into  shape  a  second  time. 

Wright 
Refiishloiinient  (r^fa'shon-mentX  n.    Hie 

act  of  fashioning  or  forming  again  or  anew. 

L.  Hunt 
Befleistexi  (rA-fas'n),  v.t.    To  fasten  a^n. 

'  It  was  so  negligently  r^a$Uned.'    Sir  W. 

Scott 
BefBOtt  {rfi-fektO.  v.t    [L.  reficio,  r^eetum 

—re,  again,  and/ocio.to  make.]  To  refresh; 

to  restore  after  hunger  or  fatigue:  to  repair. 

A  roan  In  the  morninir  <>  lighter  m  the  scale.  be> 
cause  in  sleep  some  pounds  have  perspired ;  and  is 
also  Uffhter  unto  himself,  because  be  is  refecttd. 

Sir  T.  Brown*. 

Refect  t(rS-fekt9.  op.  Becorered;  restored. 

Refectiozi  (rfi-f efc'snon),  n.    [Fr. ,  from  L.  re- 

fectio,  rtfectionis,  from  refieio.  See  Brfbct.  ] 

1.  Refreshment  after  hunger  or  fatigue :  a 
repast  'Those  Attic  nights  and  those  re- 
fections of  the  Gods.'    Curran. 

Fasting  is  the  diet  of  antrels,  the  food  and  rtfeeHoH 
of  souls,  and  the  richest  allment  of  grace.     South. 
But  now  the  peaceful  hours  of  sacred  night 
Demand  rt/tction  and  to  rest  invite.        P^. 

1  In  religious  houses,  a  spare  meal  or  repast; 
a  meal  sufRcient  only  to  maintain  life. 

RefiBOtlTe  (rd-fek'tivX  a.  Refreshing:  re- 
storing. 

RefeoUTe  (re-fek'tivX  n.  That  which  re- 
freshes. 

Refectorer  (rfi-f ek'tor-*rX  n.  The  monk  In 
charge  of  the  refectory  and  the  supplies  of 
food  in  a  monastery. 

Refectory  (re-f ek'to-riX  n.  [L.  L.  r^ectoriwn. 
See  Refect.]  a  room  of  refreshment;  an 
eating-room ;  speciflcally,  m  hall  or  apart- 
ment in  conrenta  and  monasteries  where  a 
moderate  repast  is  taken. 

RefU  (rfi-fel'X  v.t  [L  refeUo—re,  again, 
back,  and  faUo,  to  deceive  ]  To  refute ;  to 
disprove;  to  overthrow  by  arguments.  'The 
various  methods  of  discovering  and  refetting 
the  subtile  tricks  of  sophlsters.'    WatU. 

How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd  and  kneel'd. 
How  he  rfftlTd  me.  and  how  I  reply 'd.     Shah. 

Refar  (r«-f*r^  v.  t*  pret.  A  pp.  referred;  ppr. 
refetrvng.  (L.  referc,  referre,  to  bring  back, 
to  refer,  Ac— re,  back,  and  fen,  to  carry.] 
l.t  To  bear  or  carry  back;  to  bring  back 
agaia    Chaucer;  Dryden.    [ALatinism]^ 

2.  To  trace  back;  to  assign  as  the  origin;  to 
impute;  to  assign;  to  attribute  to.  as  the 
cause,  motive,  or  ground  of  explanation. 
'Refere  all  his  successes  to  providence.' 
Ad^Ueon. 

I  would  have  all  the  parodiec  rtftrrtd  to  the  au- 
thors they  Imitate.  Swtfl. 

8.  To  hand  over  or  intrust  for  consideration 
and  decision;  to  deliver  over,  as  to  another 
person  or  tribunal  for  treatment,  informa- 
tion, decision,  and  the  like ;  as,  to  refer  a 
matter  to  a  third  party ;  parties  to  a  suit 
refer  their  cause  to  another  court ;  or  the 
court  refert  a  cause  to  individuals  for  ex- 
amination and  report— 4.  With  reflexive 
pronouns,  to  betake  one's  self  to;  to  appeal 

I  do  r^tr  mt  to  the  oracle.  Skak. 

5.  To  reduce  or  bring  in  relation,  as  to  some 

standard. 

You  profess  and  practise  to  rt/ir  all  things  to  your- 
selt  Baton. 

d  To  assign,  as  to  an  order,  genus,  or  class; 
as,  naturalists  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to 
know  to  what  class  or  genus  an  animal  or 
plant  b  to  be  nf erred,— 7.  To  defer;  to  put 
off;  to  postpone.    [Rare.] 

My  account  of  this  voyage  molt  b«  rf/irrmt  to  the 
second  part  of  ray  travels.  Swi/t. 

— Advert,  AUxtde,  Refer.  See  under  ADVBBT. 

Refer  (rfi-fAr'X  v-^    1-  To  respect;  to  have 

relation;  as,  many  passages  of  Scripture 

refer  to  the  peeullar  customs  of  the  orien- 


tals.—2.  To  appeal;  to  have  recourse;  to 
apply;  to  consult;  aa.  to  refer  to  a  cydo- 
paMlia;  to  refer  to  one's  notes. 

In  suits  which  a  nun  doth  not  well  understand.  It  Is 
good  to  rffer  to  some  friend  of  trust.  Bacon. 

8.  To  allude :  to  make  allusion ;  to  have  re- 
spect by  intimation  without  naming ;  as.  I 
r^er  to  a  well-known  fact — 1  To  direct  the 
attention:  as,  an  asterisk  refert  to  some- 
Uiing  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  Uie 
page.— Sym.  To  relate,  respect,  appeal.apply, 
allude,  hint 

Reflarable  (refSr-a-blX  a.  Same  as  Refer' 
rible.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Referee  (ref-^r-S').  n.  One  to  whom  a  thing 
is  referred ;  a  person  to  whom  a  matter  in 
dispute  has  been  referred  for  settlement  or 
decision;  an  arbitrator. 

He  was  the  universal  rtfertt:  a  quarrel  about  a  bet 
or  a  mistress  was  solved  by  him  in  a  moment,  and  in 
a  manner  which  satisfied  both  parties.       Ditrtuii. 

Reference  (ref  dr-ens).  n.  1.  The  act  of  re- 
ferring :  as,  (a)  the  act  of  assigning ;  as,  the 
refetenu  of  a  work  to  its  author,  or  of  an 
animal  to  its  proper  class.  (6)  llie  act  of 
alluding;  allusion;  as,  in  his  observations  he 
made  no  refererwe  to  the  case  which  has 
been  stated,  (c)  In  kno^  the  process  of  assign- 
ing a  cause  depending  in  court,  or  some 
piu^icnlsr  point  in  a  cause  for  a  hearing 
and  decision,  to  persons  appointed  by  the 
court 

Every  master  In  chancery  has  had  a  r^rrenct  out 
of  the  case.  Dickens. 

2.  Relation:  respect;  regard:  generally  in 
the  phrase  xn  or  vnth  reference  to. 

The  Christian  religion  commands  sobriety,  temper- 
ance.  and  moderation,  in  rtftrtnu  to  our  appetites 
and  passions.  Titlotson. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject  that  I  must 
contract  what  I  have  to  say  in  r^trtnce  to  my  trans- 
lation.  DrydoH. 

a  One  who  or  that  which  is  or  may  be  re- 
ferred to;  as,  (a)  one  of  whom  inquiries  may 
be  made  in  regard  to  a  person's  character, 
abilities,  or  the  like.  (6)  A  passage  or  note 
in  a  work  by  which  a  person  is  referred  to 
another  passage. — Book  or  vmr'k  ^  reference^ 
a  book,  such  as  a  dictionary  or  cyclopaedia, 
intended  to  be  consulted  as  occasion  re- 
quires. 

Referendaryf  (ref-«r-en'da-riX  n.  L  One  to 
whose  decision  anything  is  referred ;  a  re- 
feree. 'Let  him  well  chuse  his  n/erend- 
ariee.*  Bacon.— 1.  An  ancient  officer  who 
delivered  the  royal  answer  to  petitions.— 
&  An  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
curing and  despatching  diplomas  and  de- 
crees. 

Referential  (ref-«r-en'shalX  a.  Relating 
to  or  having  reference ;  containing  a  refer- 
ence. 

ReferentlaUy  ( ref-«r-en'shal-li  X  ado.  By 
way  of  reference. 

Referment  (r^-fSr'mentX  n.  Reference  for 
decision.    Ahp.  Laud. 

Beferment  (re-f«r-mentO.  v.i.  To  ferment 
agsin.    Maunder. 

Beferment  (r^fto-ment^,  v.t  To  cause  to 
ferment  again. 

Th'  admitted  nitre  agitates  the  flood. 
Revives  its  fire,  and  riformmts  the  blood. 

Sir  R.  Bi^ekmort* 

Beferrer  (r6-f dt'ArX  n.    One  who  refers. 

Beferrible  (r6-f ftt'ri-blX  <k  Capable  of  being 
referred :  that  may  be  assigned ;  that  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  or  related  to. 
'Some  of  which  may  oe  referrOAA  to  this 
period.'    Hallam. 

Beflgure  (rfi-flg'ar).  v  t  To  figure,  fashion, 
form,  or  Miape  again.  '  Hefigurinq  her  shape 
and  her  womsinhede  within  his  herte.' 
Chaticer. 

Beflll (rd-fllO.  vt  ToflllagafaL  'Beady  to 
refill  the  bowl.'    W.  Broome. 

Beflnd  (r«-flnd^  v.t  To  find  again ;  to  ex- 
perience snew.    Sandys. 

Beflne  (rft-flnO,  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  refined;  ppr. 
refining.  [Fr.  rajlner,  to  refine— f»,  and 
ajiner—af  (for  L  ad%  to.  and  /«,  fine.] 
1.  To  bring  or  reduce  to  a  pure  state ;  to 
free  from  impurities;  to  free  m>m  sediment; 
to  defecate;  to  clarify;  to  fine;  as,  to  refine 
liquor,  sugar,  or  the  like.  'Wines  on  the 
lees  well  refined.'  Is.  xxv. «.— 2.  To  reduce 
from  the  ore;  to  free  or  separate  from  other 
metals  or  from  dross  or  alloy ;  to  bring  to 
an  tmcompounded  state. 

I  will  bring  the  third  part  through  tkc  fire,  and  wlB 
rtfitu  them  as  silver  is  rtjSntd.  Zech.  ziit.  9. 

S.  To  purify  from  what  b  gross,  coarse,  de- 
basing, low,  vulgar,  inelegant  rude,  down- 
Ish,  and  the  like;  to  make  elegant;  to  raise 
or  educate,  as  the  tasta;  to  glvt  coltve  to; 


to  polish;  aa.  to  r^fins  the  manners, 
language,  style,  intellect,  or  moral  ' 
'  Love  reftnu  the  thoughta. '    MiUom. 

The  same  traditional   sloth,  which 
bodies  of  children  bom  from  wealthy  pt 
may  perhaps  r^tu  thci*  spoils.  Stvi/l. 

Beflne  (rS-fln'),  v.i    L  To  become  pure ;  to 

be  cleared  of  feculent  matter 

So  the  pure  Bmpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stasaa. 
Works  Itself  dear,  and  as  it  runs,  rtfines    Addtaom. 

2.  To  improve  in  accuracy,  delicary.  or  la 
anything  that  constitutes  exosUence. 

Chaucer  r^ncd  on  Boccace  and  atendcd  his  ttnrirfc 

Dry^tn. 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  ttaaes;. 
How  the  wit  brightensl  how  the  style  orfmotst 

8.  To  affect  nicety  or  snbtiety  in  thoogiii  or 
language. 

He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  rr^a 
In  controversy.  Aeaufm* 

Beftnedly  (r§-fIn'ed-liX  <ulv.    In  a 
manner;  with  affected  nicety  or  elegaaee. 
Dryden. 

Befinednese  (r§-fIn'ed-nesX  n.  State  fvf  bo- 
Ing  refined;  purity;  refinement;  also,  affected 
purity.    Barrow. 

Refinement  (rt-fln'IrentX  n.  1  The  act  ef 
refining  or  purifying ;  tiie  act  of  separating 
from  a  substance  all  pxtraueons  mattor; 
purification;  clarification;  ns,  the  refine  mem 
of  metals  or  liouonL— 2.  The  state  of  ' 
pure  or  purlfleo. 

The  more  bodies  are  of  a  kin  to  cpiaft  In  sabcfliy 
and  refinement,  the  more  dilfUslTe  are  tinej.  Aptvu. 

8.  The  state  of  being  free  from  what  la 
<>arse,  rude,  inelegant,  debasing,  or  the 
like:  purity  of  taste,  mind,  or  the  like:  ele- 
gance of  manners,  language,  Ac ;  culture 

This  refined  mind  is  the  consequence  nf  e<lucatfa<o 
and  habit :  we  are  bom  only  with  a  caipadt v  of  ewtr*- 
taining  this  rr/fnement,  as  we  are  bora  wioi  a  dtvf'o* 
sition  to  receive  and  obey  all  the  rules  and  rcet>u- 
tions  of  society.  if^.  Ji^ymoid* 

From  the  civfl  war  to  this  time.  I  doiibc  whc«K'-r 
the  comiptionk  in  our  language  have  aoc  equM  U  4 
Its  refinements.  Sw%^ 

4.  That  which  proceeds  from  refining  or  a 
desire  to  refine;  a  result  of  exoenlve  elaAM»- 
ration,  polish,  or  nicety;  an  over-nicetv;  aa 
affected  subtlety:  as,  the  refinements  of  In^o 
or  philosophy;  the  refinemente  ot  ctmntaHc- 
Syn.  Purification,  clarification,  defecaUoM. 
polish,  politeness,  eleganoe,  cultivation,  ctw- 
Uixation,  culture,  nicety,  subtilty. 
Beflner  (r6-fin'«rX  n.  l.  One  Uiat  rsflaea 
liquors,  sugar,  metals,  or  other  things. 

And  he  shall  sit  as  a  rr/tnor  mud  pnrtfer  of  sOvcr. 

UmL  iLj. 

1  An  improver  in  parity  and  elegance. 

As  they  have  been  the  great  r^nert  of  oar  la*- 
guage.  so  it  hath  been  my  chief  ambltiaQ  to  hnltanv 
them.  Swr^ 

8.  An  inventor  of  superfluous  subiletiev; 
one  who  b  ovemice  in  discrimination,  tn 
argument,  reaaoning.  philosophy,  &/c 

No  men  see  less  of  the  truth  of  things  than  ttwie 

Beat  refiners  upon  incidents,  who  ate  so  we»lcr- 
Dy  subtle  and  over  wise  in  thck  oaoccptio—. 

Additom. 

Beflnery  (r6-fln'«r-iX  n.  A  place  and  app»> 
ratua  for  refining  sngar,  metals,  or  the  Uko. 

Befit  (rd-fitO.  v.^  pret.  A  pp.  refuted:  ppr. 
refiUmq.  i.  To  fit  or  prepare  again :  to  r»> 
store  after  damage  or  decay ;  to  repair;  a^ 
to  refit  ships  of  war. 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  yonr  shorea. 
Jt4/ttttd  from  yonr  wooda  wlta  planks  and  1 


8.  To  fit  out  or  provide  anew. 

Befit  (rfi-fif).  v.u    To  repair  damages* 
cislly  to  ships;  a^  the  admiral  retained  to 
Portsmouth  to  reifit 

Befit  (rA-fifX  n-  The  repairing  or  renovat- 
ing of  what  b  damaged  or  worn  out ;  speci- 
fically, the  repair  of  a  ship;  m,  the  v— iil 
came  in  for  refit 

Befitment  (r6-fif  ment).  n.    The  act  of  reit- 


ting. 
B^& 


(re-fiks^v.t   To  Ax  again;  to 
lish.     WoUaston, 

Befieot  (r§-flektO.  v.  t  [L.  refiseto—re,  back, 
andyteoto, /teonim,  to  bend  (whence /cnrr, 
defied^  iime^t,  it\/leetion,  Ac.X]  1.  To  band 
back;  to  turn  back ;  to  cast  back ;  to  throw 
baok. 


Do  you  r^ett  that  guilt  opoa  mtl 

Let  me  mind  the  reader  to  refioet  Us  ere 
other  quotations.  ftUer. 

Especially— 2.  To  cause  to  retora  or  to  throw 
off  after  striking  or  falling  on  any  stirfaca. 
and  in  accordance  with  certain  phy^cal 
laws:  as,  to  refiset  light,  heat,  or  sound;  an 
incident  and  a  refieeted  ray. 

Bodies  clow  tog^her  rtfioa  their  own  coloar. 


Fftte,  flta;  fat»  fftU;       m«.  met,  h6r,       pine,  pim;       ndte,  not.  m6ve;      tAbe,  tab,  b«Il;       oil.  pound;       ti.  Sc.  abooa;     y«  8e.  IsyL 


RIFUtXIBIUTT 


3.  To  glTe  twsk  an  hnii«  or 


Italleet  (r«-aekt').  et  1,  To  throw  tttok 
light,  h«t.  kdhiI,  or  the  like;  to  return 
rar*  or  tMimi;  u.  ■  Ttftdina  mirror  or 
mm.— £.  To  bend  or  tom  buk;  to  be  n- 
flected. 


b.  To  bring  npnuch ;  to  cut  onuura  or 
blune. 

Emn  <<  irhn  r^rrt »  kuibandi  ftlU.    DryUn. 

ir*.  To  conldsr,  think.  eosCtite.  mtdltHl«, 

BeflBCtad(r«'-ai^edi.t)p.  i.Cul  orlbroim 
bick:  u,  reftetod  light— t  In  Air  curvsd 
or  tamad  roDnd;  thiu  the  chain  or  line  tram 
the  collar  or  a  beait  thrown  aver  the  bark 
lilermed  ><|(kU<1  atvfiMX^na.—Flrfiitled 
liglii,  la  pajntina,  ths  anbdued  light  vhicb 
lalli  an  obj«cli  that  are  in  ahadow,  and 
■ervei  to  nuke  out  their  forma:  It  i>  refltoUd 
from  Kms  object  on  which  the  light  falta 
dlrecUj-,  either  teen  In  the  plctore  or  Bip- 
poHd  to  be  acting  on  it 

Baflecit«ntUrC-nekt'eDtL  a.  1.  Bendlnsor 
flrlngback;  reOected  ' The  ray  dcKcndant. 
and  nj  rtfxtmt'  Sir  K.  D^/Ini-  — *■  Cap- 
able of  reBecting.  'A  njt«!«it  bodr.'  sir 
K.  Diatv. 

BaBecUbie  (re-llekta-l>t).  a  Capable  ol 
being  reflected  or  thrown  back. 

a«fleetlllj(r*-(lekfing),p.anila.  I. Throw- 
ing back  tight,  beat,  Ac  .  ai  a  mirror  or 
other  poUahed  nirface.— 2.  Given  to  ronec- 


Ut  a  n^ef^  mind- — Reflteting  dreie.  an 
fautniiMnt  tor  meunrlng  altftDilei  and 
aiWDlar  dlitancei,  conatmcted  on  the  prin- 
cipla  of  the  iextant.  the  graduation^  how- 
ever, being  continued  eompletelj  ronnd  the 
Umb  oflhe  cirole.  It  waa  Invented  bj 
Merer  abont  ITU.  and  afterward!  improved 
1>7  Boida  and  Troaghton.    Troughton'a  haa 


thraa  anna  radiating  from  the  centre  at 
angular  dialancea  of  IM*  apart,  eaeh  pro- 
Ttded  with  a  vernier,  ao  that  each  angle 
meaanred  la  derived  tnfm  the  m«n  of 
tbre*  TMiUiigi  at  oppodlc  poinU  of  the  arc. 
HotwIthitandliK  the  aocnracj  theoretlcall/ 
obtainable  br  thli  prludpla.  Uie  Inatninient 
haa  never  oome  Into  eitenalve  dm.  Alw 
called  a  AipaMfng  Grtlt.  —Fttfttttins  gal- 

multr  DDder  au.VANonmL— At/IrMintr 


which  the  obli 

tube,  a -" 

renccu 
of  a  pli 


image  to  the  ipecnlom  bv  meant 
nlrroT  Inclined  at  an  angle  of  W 
-•  "■-  • BtJItMni  Ma- 


Esfleetlou  ( r«-nek'ihon ),  n.  1. 
nnectliiK.  or  the  itate  of  b^ng 
■pedtlcBily,  In  phirrwm,  the  cham 
tlon  which  a  nj  of  light,  raj 


from  which  It  appiiini-tieil.  When  a  per- 
recllji  dnatie  bodralriket  ahani  and  ified 
plane  oUli<|U«1y  Itrel-oiiula  (ci>ni  it.Diaklug 

equal  io  the  angle  '-t     ^ 


mirror,  and  iupp'>^i'  a 
ray  of  light  pn-n-l- 
ingiu  the  direction  AH 

reflectedlromitli.  IheiliiwtiiitiBC  From 
B  draw  B  H  tKrpeniliriilfir  to  n  E.  then  the 
anglB  t  B  8  li  cKlled  the  anofe  iif  iwidtuee, 
anaHBOtheaN[if(e/rr/r«(«ni.  Sometime!, 
however,  the  angle  1 B  t>  la  UkeD  tor  the 

retfection.  Theae  two  anglet  are  In  the 
•ame  plane,  and  the  angle  of  reflection  it 
equal  to  the  angle  of  Indtlence.  and  on  the 
oppoilte  aide  of  the  perpendicular,  Thi> 
law  holda  line  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  Tsflectlng  lurtace,  or  the  oilgin  of  the 
light  which  falla  npon  It— ftaite  of  rejlrc- 
lioH,  the  plane  paulng  through  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  nflecUiiginrfice  at  the  point 
of  Inclileni-e  and  the  path  ot  (he  reflected 
ray  of  light  or  lieat.- TofaJ  TrJIrrtian.  when 
•  ny  of  light  travening  a  refracting  me- 
dium It  totally  reflected  at  (he  nirface  of 
the  medium,  to  that  il  doet  not  liiue  from 


r.  In  fli 


t.  the  toldlDg  at  a  i 


ng  at  a  membrane  upon 

_ ..      .      DuiiglUotL—STt.ilt- 

dlUtlon,  contemplation,  mmlnatioD.  cogl- 
tallou.   caDilderatiOB,    muainiL    thinking, 

.J^t^ktlvXn    1.  Throwing  back 
Imaget;  reflecting;  aa.  a  Ttfiieliae 


^roiling  thought  or  Judgment; 


S.  Insram-refleiive;  redprocaL— Jb/fcffea 
faadtitt.  In  i4nn-  a  dlvltlon  of  the  Intel- 
lectual ttculllei,  comprlilng  the  two  ao- 
called  organa  of  iniiifaritan  and  aauialtfv 
(which  «ee> 

BldlBOUV^(r«-aekflv-UV  ode.  In  a  re- 
flective nianBen  bj'  reflecuon. 

BeftaOtlTaiMaB  <r*-flekt1v-netX  n.  Tlie  Mate 
ot  quality  ol  being  nflectlTB. 

BeaeotorCrf-flektVxn.    LOnewhoreflecta 


TbtH  it  KBTc*  uytbbic  thj 


BifldlndoiL    J 


L  Tliat  which  nnecta; 


i;  •peoHkally.  (a)  a 


ly  required  direction.     Keflecl 
Ither  pinne  or  curvilinear;  o( 
the  common  minor  ' 
Curvilinear  relit 


illlar 


t  of  a 


Uiey  may  be  either  conveir  or  concave, 
■phertcal.  elliptical,  parabolic,  or  hyper- 
bolic, itc  The  parabolic  fonn  la  perhapi 
the  motl  generally  aarv'"""'"'"  ^~' ' 


e,  being  ui 


ind  oonvertely, 
1,  by  which  thai 


be  (ocuB  at  the  para- 
1  lerlei  of  paiebollo 

a  parallel  beam,  ao 


lionof  the  Fresiel  lamp  or  dioptric  light 
Theanneied  out  la  a  aeciCon  of  a  ahln  lanteni 
fitted  with  an  aigand  Ump  and  paraboUc 
refleator    ■  <■  It  the  reflector,  b  the  lamp. 


otwhIchUi , ,,- 

cation  ol  the  parabolic  rellectar.  the  pan)  lei 
raye  proceeding  from  a  illstant  boA  being 
In  thfa  caie  concentrated  Into  the  focui  of 
the  reflector.     See  under  TelkbcofB. 
Befloz  (r4'flekrt.  a.    (L.  telUxut,  ppr.  of  r<- 

S(o.    SeeREn-iCT.J  1,  Thrown  or  turned 
ikwardi;  having  a  backward  direction; 

tool,  or  the  turning  of  the  Intellectua]  eve 
Inward  upon  lU  own  actiona.'  Sir  II.  Bale. 
•ArrJItxttgument.'  BtiilUj/,—2.lBpaintiBp. 
Illuminated  by  light  nfleiflcd  from  another 
part  of  the  tame  picture :  uld  ol  parte  of  a 

Kintlng.— 3.  In  but.  bent  back;  reflened.- 
/ItK  adioai,  in  phyiiol.  thote  actiona  ot 
the  nervoui  ayitem  whereby  an  Impreaahm 

nerve  centre,  tram  which  again  It  It  re- 
flected to  a  motor  nerve,  and  to  calli  into 
whereby  moveroenta  are 


play  toi 


reperton 


contraction  ot  Uio  pupil  of  the  ej*  wten  ai- 

eaed  to  itrouff  light— itfjfea  vuiojt,  vltlen 
meina  of  rerlected  light  aa  from  mlrron. 
BeHex  (re'fleki),  n.  L  Keflectlon;  Image 
produced  by  reflection.  '  The  mellowed  re- 
ntes of  a  winter  moon,'  Tttuiyioa,  [FoetlcaL] 

Tli  but  tbe  pJcVfti  nl  Cyntbii'i  bn».    'sjui. 
On  (he  dcpUu  of  dejitli   ' 
Ther^Bofahmi 


hit  talL'   John 


d(r«-flekitO.«-    In  iot  turned  hi 

curved  backward  to  a  great  degree;  a 


r,  vlg;    wh,  wUc    th,  afon.— See  Ksi- 
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reflected ;  m,  the  reJUsdbUUy  of  the  r«yi  of 
light.    Newton. 

R6fl0Xlble(rd-flek'si-bl).a.  Capable  of  being 
reflected  or  thrown  back. 

The  lig^ht  of  the  suo  contiftt  of  rmjt  differently  re- 
frangible and  r^exibU.  Ch^ynt. 

Reflexion  (r^flek'8hon>   SameasiZe/Mtioyi. 

Beflezlty  (rd-flek'si-tiX  n.  Capacity  of  being 
reflectea;  reflexibili^.    [Bare.] 

BefleziTe  (re-flek'sir),  a.  Beflective;  bend- 
ing or  turning  backward;  having  respect  to 
■omething  past 

Astonnce  r^exive  cannot  be  a  divine  faith. 

Hatmtmottd. 

— R$ft»ive  verb,  in  gram,  a  verb  which  has 
for  ita  direct  object  a  pronoun  which  stands 
for  the  agent  or  subject  of  tiie  verb;  as,  I  be- 
thoughtmyte^f;  iheyriiaeM/onworehitMelf. 
Pronouns  of  this  class  are  called  rejlexive 
pronouns,  and  in  English  are  generally  com- 
pounds with  ie^;  as,  to  deny  one'i  ielf; 
tiiough  such  examples  also  occur,  as:  he 
bethought  him  how  he  should  act.  '  I  do 
repent  me.*  Shak.  Pronouns  compounded 
with  telfoT  telvei  (as  myte^f,  youraeff,  your- 
aelves),  though  usually  called  reflexive  or  r0- 
fieetive,  are  as  often  emphatic  as  reflexiTe. 

BeflezlYely  (r£flek'siv-liX  adv.  1.  In  a  re- 
flexive manner ;  in  a  direction  backward.— 
2.  In  gram,  after  the  manner  of  a  reflexive 
verb. 

BeflezlTeneBB  (rfi-flek'siv-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  qualitv  of  beinff  reflexive. 

Beflezly(r6-flek8li),adty.  In  a  reflex  manner. 

Refloatt  j:r6'fldt),  n.  Reflux;  ebb;  a  flowing 
back.    '  Float  and  inf/Ioat  of  the  sea.'   Bacon. 

Refloresoenoe  (rd-flo-res'ens),  n.  A  blossom- 
ing anew. 

Refl0lirl8h(r§flu'rish>.v.k  To  flourish  anew. 

ReflOW  (rd-fldO.  v.i.    To  flow  back ;  to  ebb. 

ReflOWer  (r6-flou'6rX  v.i.    To  flower  again. 

ReflUOtoatlon  (rd-fluk'ta-a''shon).  n.  A 
flowing  back. 

Refluenoe,  Refluenosr  (refia-ens,  refao-en- 
si).  n.    rFrom  refiuenJt.\    A  flowing  back. 

Refloent  (reflu-ent),  a.  [L.  rf/luene.  re/lu- 
entie,  ppr.  of  rejluo—re,  back,  and  jlito,  to 
flow]  Flowing  back;  surging  or  rushing 
back;  ebbing:  as,  the re/tu«n<  tide.  'The 
refluent  billowa '    Fawkeg. 

And  in  haste  the  refluent  ocean 
Fled  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  the  line  of  the 

sand-beach 
Covered  with  waifs  of  the  tide.  Lpug/eUow. 

Reflux  (rd'fluks),  n.  [Prefix re,  back,  and;! tee 
(which  see>  ]  A  flowing  back ;  as,  the  flux 
and  reflux  uf  the  tides. 

AU  from  me 
Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  reboond.  UiUon. 

Reflux  (rd'fluks),  a.  Returning  or  flowing 
back. 

RefOOillate  t  <r«.fos'U-lfttX  v  t  [L.  re/ocOlo. 
r^ociUatnm  -re.again,  and/oci<to,  to  refresh 
by  warmth,  from/octM,  a  hearth,  a  flreplace.] 
To  refresh;  to  revive:  to  give  new  vigour  to. 

His  man  was  to  bring  him  a  pot  of  ale  to  rr/ociUatt 
his  wasted  spirits.  Aubrey. 

RefooHlAtlon  t  (r6-fos'iM&"shon).  n.  The 
act  of  refreshing  or  giving  new  vigour;  re- 
storation of  strength  by  refreshment 

Marry,  sir.  some  precious  cordial,  some  costly  rv- 
focitUuioH.  T.  MiddlettH. 

Relbld  (r6-fdUn.  V.  e.    To  fold  again. 

Refoment  (rdf6-ment').  v.t.  l.  To  foment 
anew;  to  warm  or  cherish  again. —  2.  To 
excite  anew;  as,  to  refonnent  sedition. 

Reforeetiiatlon(r6for'est-iz-a''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  replanting  with  trees.  Seoteman 
newspaper. 

Reforge  (rft-fOrjO,  v.t  To  forge  again  or 
anew ;  hence,  to  fashion  or  fabricate  anew ; 
to  make  over  again. 

Reforser  (r§-f6rj'6rX  n.  One  who  wfoiges ; 
one  who  makes  over  again. 

Reform  (r^-form').  v.t  [Fr.  reformer,  to  re- 
form or  amend,  to  reform  troops,  from 
L-  re/ormo—re,  again,  and  formo.  to  form. 
ivom  forma,  form.  ]  1.  To  change  from  worse 
to  better;  to  introduce  improvement  in;  to 
amend ;  to  correct ;  to  restore  to  a  former 
good  state,  or  to  bring  from  a  bad  to  a 
pood  state ;  as,  to  reform  a  profligate  man ; 
t>  reform  corrupt  manners  or  morals. 
•  When  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves. ' 
Sfuik. 

The  exrimple  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will  corrupt 
ail  age.  but  that  of  a  good  one  will  not  r^ortn  it. 

2  To  remove  or  abolish  for  something  bet- 
ter. '  Takes  on  him  to  reform  some  certain 
edicts  '  Shak—Z.  To  form  again  or  anew : 
in  tliis  sense  better  written  Reform.— 
Sis.  To  amend,  correct,  emend,  rectify. 


mend,  repair,  better,  improve,  restore,  re- 
claim. 

Reform  (rS-form').  v.i.  To  abandon  that 
which  Js  evil  or  corrupt  and  return  to  a 
good  state ;  to  pass  by  change  from  worse 
to  better ;  to  be  amended  or  corrected ;  as, 
a  man  of  settled  habits  of  vice  will  seldom 
r^orm. 

Re-form  (r€-formO,  v.t  To  form  again  or 
anew ;  to  give  the  same  or  anotiier  disposi- 
tion or  arrangement  to;  as,  to  re -form 
troops  that  have  been  scattered  or  broken. 

Reform  (re-form^  n.  Any  rearrangement 
wliich  either  brings  back  a  better  order  of 
things  which  has  been  fallen  away  from  or 
reconstructs  the  present  order  in  an  entirely 
new  form;  reformation;  amendment  of  what 
is  defective,  vicious,  corrupt,  or  depraved ; 
a  change  from  worse  to  better:  speciflcally, 
a  change  in  the  regulations  of  parliamentary 
representation ;  as,  to  introduce  reforms  in 
sanitary  matters ;  to  be  an  advocate  of  re- 
form.—R^onn  acts,  in  polUiea,  the  well- 
known  acts  which  passed  the  legislature 
in  1833,  by  which  a  considerable  change  was 
made  in  the  parliamentary  representation 
of  the  people.  The  acts  of  1832  were  modi- 
fled  and  extended  by  acts  passed  in  1867  and 
1868,  also  known  as  reform  actn.— Reform 
school,  the  name  given  in  America  to  a  re- 
formatory.—SYV.Reformation,  amendment, 
rectification,  correction. 

Reformable  (re-form'a-blX  <t  Capable  of 
being  reformed. 

Reformadot  (rS-for-m&'dd).  n.  [Sp]  1.  A 
monk  adhering  to  the  reformation  of  his 
order.  Weever.—2.  A  military  officer  who, 
for  some  disgrace,  is  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, but  retains  his  rank  and  perhaps  his 
pay.    B.  Joneon. 

Rerorma4ot  (r€-for-m&'d6X  a.  L  Pertain- 
ing to  or  in  the  condition  of  a  reformado ; 
hence,  degraded ;  inferior.     'You  are  a  re- 

formado  saint'  Uudiitras.^'L  Penitent; 
reformed;  devoted  to  reformation.  Fenton 

Reformalise  t  (re-form'al-lz).  v.i.  To  affect 
reformation ;  to  pretend  to  correctness.  '  The 
rr/orma/iziMjf  Pharisees.'    Loe. 

Reformatton  (ref-or-ma'shonV,  n.  The 
act  of  reforming  or  the  state  of  being  re- 
formed ;  correction  or  amendment  of  life, 
manners.orof  anything  objectionable  or  bad; 
the  redress  of  grievances  or  abuses ;  as,  the 
reformation  of  manners;  reformation  of 
abuses;  his  reformation  is  long  delayed. 

Your  captain  is  brave,  and  vows  reformation.  SMaJk. 

Tis  the  talent  of  our  English  nation 

Still  to  be  plotting  some  new  rfformaticn.  CMa/man. 

Satire  lashes  vice  into  r^ortmuion.       Dryden. 

—The  Reformation,  the  name  usually  given 
to  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  begun  bv  Luther  and  others  about 
1517.  and  which  divided  the  Western  Church 
into  the  two  sections  known  as  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic— Syn.  Reform,  amend- 
ment, correction,  rectification. 

Re-formatton  (r^-for-ma'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  forming  anew;  a  second  forming  in  order; 
as,  the  re-formation  of  a  oolunm  of  troops 
into  a  hollow  square. 

Reformative  ( rd  -  f or '  ma  •  tiv ),  a.  Forming 
again;  having  the  quality  of  renewing  form; 
reformatory. 

Reformatory  (r«-foi^ma-to-ri).  a.  Tending 
to  produce  reformation ;  reformative.— i?e- 
fonnatory  school,  a  reformatory.  See  the 
noun. 

Reformatory  (rfi-for'ma-to-ri),  n.  An  in- 
stitution for  the  reception  and  reformation 
of  Juveniles  who  have  already  begun  a  career 
of  vice  or  crime.  Reformatories,  or  re- 
formatory schools,  are  identical  in  char- 
acter with  certified  industrial  schools,  ad- 
mission to  either  being  determined  by  dif- 
ferences of  age  and  criminality,  and  they 
differ  from  ragged  schools  in  so  far  as  they 
are  supported  by  the  state  and  only  receive 
children  or  youths  under  judicial  sentence. 

Reformed  (r6-formd0.  p- and  a.  Corrected; 
amended ;  restored  to  a  good  state :  as,  a 
reformed  profligate ;  the  reformed  church. 
—Reformed  Church  comprises,  in  a  general 
sense,  all  those  bodies  of  Christians  that 
have  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome  at 
or  since  the  era  of  the  Reformation;  but  it  is 
applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  those  Pro- 
testant churches  which  did  not  embrace  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  Luther.  The 
title  WIS  first  assumed  by  the  FYench  Pro- 
testants, and  afterwards  became  the  i-ommon 
denomination  of  all  the  Calvinistic  i-hurches 
on  the  Continent —iJ<'/or»w<i  Pre$ftyterian. 
See  under  Camkboniam  and  Macmjllan- 

ITB. 


Reformer  ^re-f orm'^rX  n.  L  One  who  • 
a  reformation  or  amendment ;  as,  a  i 
of  manners  or  of  abuses.  —2.  One  of 
who  commenced  or  aaalsted  in  the  ref  4 
tion  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  centory. — 
S.  One  who  promotes  or  oiigea  political  ne^ 
form. 

Reformist  (rS-form'istX  n.  L  One  who  is  at 
the  reformed  religion :  a  Protestant.  B^astmO. 
2.  One  who  proposes  or  favours  a  political  re- 
form. 

Reformly  (r§-form1i).  adv.    In  or  after  tbe 
manner  of  a  refonn.    [Rare.] 


A  fierce  reformer  once,  now  rankled  with  a 
heat,  would  send  os  back  very  rtfmrmiy  a 
learn  reformation  from  Tyndaras  and  ReboCus. 
canonical  promoters.  MUA^m. 

RefortUcaUon  (rfi-foi^ti-fi-ki'shonX  ft.  A 
fortifying  anew  or  a  second  time. 

ReflnrtUjr(r§-for'U.fIXi>.t    To  forti^  ukew. 

RefOBliozi  t  (r§-fo'shon).  n.  [L.  r^odeo^  rv- 
/oMutn,  to  dig  up  a^n.]  The  act  of  disKiiv 
up  again.    '  R^ossion  of  graves.  *  Bp.  Hma 

Rwonnd  (re-f oundO,  v.  t  l.  To  found  or  cast 
anew.  'Ancient bells nt/ouiMfed.'  T.  Wea^mk.. 
2.  Tofoundorestablishagaln;  tore-estebliah. 

Refbnnder  (r6-fonnd'«rX  n.  One  who  re- 
founds. 

Refiract  (re-fhiktO,  v.  t  [Fr.  r^froeUr,  froen 
L.  r^ringo,  r^raetum,  to  break  up  — r«. 
and/VatifTo,  fraetum^  to  break  (whence>V«u'- 
tion,  fracture,  i$\fraetion,  Ac,]  To  bctid 
back  sharply  or  abruptly;  eq>eoiaU7,  to 
optics,  to  break  the  natural  course  of ,  as  of 
a  ray  of  light ;  to  deflect  at  a  certain  anugle 
on  passing  from  one  medium  Into  anotfrer 
of  a  different  density.  'Yisual  beams  rv- 
fracted  throu^  another's  eye;'  Seldem.  See 
Refraction. 

RefractaUe  ( rS-frakf a-bl ).  a.  Capable  of 
being  refracted;  refransibie,  as  a  ngr  of 
light  or  heat    Dr.  H.  More. 

Refracted  ( re-frakt'ed  X  p-  and  a,  1.  Id 
physics,  turned  from  a  direct  course,  as  raya 
of  light— 2.  In  hot  and  con«A.  bent  back  ai 
an  acute  angle;  as.  a  refracted  corolla. 

Refiractillglr^-fnikt'ingXp.  and  a.  Serrioy 
or  tending  to  refract:  turning  from  a  direct 
course ;  as,  a  refracting  medium.— A</irci«/- 
ing  angle  cf  a  prism,  ttie  angle  formed  by 
the  two  faces  of  the  triangular  prism  naed  to 
decompose  white  or  solar  light  —R^fraetit^y 
dial,  a  dial  which  shows  the  hour  mr  meaju 
of  some  refracting  transparent  fiuid.— Re- 
fracting surface,  a  surface  bounding  two 
transparent  media,  at  which  a  ray  oA.  ligfat, 
in  passing  from  one  into  the  other,  under- 
goes refraction.— /{«/rac(in^  teJUsoope.    See 

TELESCOPE. 

Refraction  (r§-frak'shonX  n.    The  act  ol  re- 
fracting or  state  of  being  retracted :  almoai 
exclusively  a  term  in  physics,  and  generallj 
applied  to  a  deflection  or  change  of  direc* 
tion  impressed  upon  rays  of  li^t  or  heat 
obliquely  incident  upon,  and  passing  thronsh 
a  smooth  surface  bounding  two  media  no% 
homogeneous,  as  air  and  water,— or  upon 
rays  traversing  a  medium,  the  density  of 
which  is  not  uniform,  as  the  atmosphere. 
This  deviation  or  bending  Is  the  ulumate 
fact  from  which  manv  of  the  most  intovsl- 
ing  phenomena  of  light  receive  their  expla- 
nation.   Suppose  a  Beam  of  llsht  proceed- 
from  a  luminous  point  8  to  be  Mmitted 
through  a  small  hole  A.  In  the  aide  of  a  ves- 
sel A  b;  then,  the  vessel  being  emptv,  the 
light  i»ill  fall  on  the  bottom  at  a  point  L, 
in  the  same  straight  line  with  8  and  a.  Now 
let  water  be  poured  Into  Uie  vessel,  and 
suppose  the  beam  of  light  to  fall  on  ita  sur- 
face at  p;  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ught 
no  longer  continues  its  course  in  the  same 
straight  line,  but  b  bent  or  refracted  at  P. 
and  proceeds  through  the  water  in  a  straisbt 
line  p  B  more  neariv  perpendicular  to  the 
surface.    A  similar  deviation  takea  place  in 
all  cases  in  wliich  light  passes  from  one 

transparent  medi- 
um into  another; 
but  the  magnitude 
of  the  angle  rpl, 
or  the  amoimt  or 
the  refraction,  va- 
ries according  to 
the  nature  of  the 
two  media,  and 
the  degree  of  ob- 
liquity with  which 
the  incident  nj 
falls  on  the  sur- 
face of  separation. 
If  through  P,QP 9  bedrawnperpeiMiu-iilarto 
the  sur»ce;  then  s  p<j  i*  the  amfe  tifine^ 
denoe,  andRPf  Mit  angle  qf  r^fractum^  and 
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both  thete  angles  lu^  in  the  tame  plane,  and 
ihey  are  alwayi  on  opposite  sides  of  the  per- 

Sendicnlar.  The  sine  of  the  angle  of  uid^ 
ence  has  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion a  constant  ratio,  whatever  he  the  in- 
clination of  Uie  incident  ray  to  the  inrfaoe. 
When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  a  rarer  into  a 
denser  medinm  the  refraction  is  towards  the 

Krpendloular,  or  the  angle  of  refraction  is 
IS  than  the  angle  of  incidence.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  a 
denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  the  refraction 
is  ftrom  the  perpendicular,  or  the  angle  of 
refraction  is  greater  than  the  angle  of  mcid- 
ence.  A  familiar  instance  of  refraction  la 
the  broken  appearance  which  a  stick  pre- 
sents when  thrust  partly  into  clear  water, 
the  portion  in  the  water  apparently  taking 
a  different  direction  from  the  other  nor- 
tUm.—AitrononUoal  or  attnoapherie  r^/irac- 
tion,  the  apparent  angular  eleration  of  the 
haarenly  bodies  abore  their  true  places, 
caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light 
In  their  passage  through  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
fraction the  hearenly  bodies  appear  higher 
than  they  really  are.  It  is  greatest  when 
the  body  is  In  the  hnrison,  and  diminishes 
all  the  way  to  the  zenith,  where  it  is  nothing. 
Tennyson  uses  the  word  flguratirely  appar- 
ently in  this  sense :  he  spciksof  foretelling 
the  future  by 

Such  refraction  of  erents 
As  often  rises  ere  they  rise. 

— i4«£ff  qf  r^fraetion.  See  Axis. ^OonieaZ 
r^raetion,  the  refraction  of  a  single  ray  of 
light,  under  certain  conditions,  Into  an  in- 
finite number  of  rays  in  the  form  of  a  hollow, 
luminous  cone,  and  consisting  of  two  kinds 
— external  conical  refraction,  and  internal 
conical  reffxution;  the  ray  In  the  former  case 
issuing  from  the  refracting  crystal  as  a  cone 
with  i  ts  vertex  at  the  point  of  emergence,  and 
in  the  latter  being  converted  into  a  cone  on 
entering  the  crystal,  and  issuing  as  a  hollow 
cylinder.  —  Double  refraction,  the  separation 
of  a  ray  of  light  into  two  separate  parts,  bv 
passing  through  certain  transparent  medi- 
ums, as  Iceland'Spar,  one  part  being  called 
the  ordinary  ray.  the  other  the  extraordin- 
ary ray.  All  crystals  except  those  whose 
three  axes  art*  etiual  exhibit  double  refrac- 
tion. —Axisqf  double  refraction.  See  Optie 
axi$,  (6).  under  OPTIC— i»uf«t  qf  refrac- 
tion. See  Index.  —Plane  (^  r^raction,  the 
plane  passing  through  the  normal  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  refracting  surface,  at  the 
point  of  incidence  and  the  refracted  ray.— 
Point  qf  refraction.  SeeTom.—Terreitrial 
refraction,  that  refraction  which  makes 
terrestrial  objects  appear  to  be  raised  higher 
than  thev  are  in  r^ity.  This  arises  from 
tile  air  beint;  denser  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  than  it  is  at  hi^er  elevations,  Its 
refractive  power  increa^ng  as  the  density 
increasea  The  mirage  is  a  phenomenon  of 
terrestrial  refraction.— i2«/rac£t<m  qf  tUH- 
tude  and  decUtiation,  <if  a»een*ion  and 
df^eennon,  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the 
change  in  the  altitude,  declination,  Ac,  of  a 
heavenly  body,  due  to  the  effect  of  atmo- 
spheric refraction.— /{<i^e(ion  qf  wund, 
the  bending  of  a  beam  of  sound  from  its 
rectilinear  course  whenever  It  undergoes  an 
unequal  acceleration  or  retardation,  neces- 
sarily turning  towards  the  side  of  least  velo- 
ciU.  and  from  the  side  of  greatest  velocity. 

BefractlTe  (ri-frakt'iv).  a.  Pertaining  to 
refraction ;  serving  or  having  power  to  re- 
fract or  turn  from  a  direct  course.— iZ^^me- 
tive  index,  same  as  Index  of  Refraction.  See 
Refraction.— /f<^ra«e»w  power.  In  optica^ 
the  degree  of  influence  which  a  transparent 
bmly  exercises  on  the  light  which  passes 
through  it  Used  also  in  the  same  sense  as 
refractive  index. 

RafraotlTenasi  (rSfrakVlv-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  refractive. 

Befractometer  (r§-frak-tom'et-«rX  n.  {Re- 
fraction, and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.  1  An 
instrument  for  exhibiting  and  measuring 
the  refraction  of  light. 

Refractor  (r«-frakt'«r).  n.  A  refracting 
t<>leflcope.    See  TELB9C0PB. 

Beftractorlly  (r6-f  rak'to-ri-U),  adv.  In  a  re- 
fractory manner;  perversely:  obstinately^ 

Reftactorlness  (r6fhik'to-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  refractory:  (a)per- 
vpr«e  or  sullen  obstinacy  in  opposition  or 
di»obed{ence.  'My  nffraetorineet  to  obey 
the  parliament's  order*  Bp.  Sandereon. 
(b)  DifflcuUy  of  fusion  or  of  yielding  to  the 
hammer :  said  of  minerals. 

Beftractory  (rd-frak'to-riX  «.    [Fr.  refrae- 


taire;  L.  r^fraetariua,  stubborn,  obstinate, 
from  refringo,  r^fractum—re,  and  frango, 
fraetum,  to  break.]  L  Sullen  or  perverse 
In  opposition  or  disobedience ;  obstinate  in 
non-compliance;  stubborn  and  unmanage- 
able; as,  a  refractory  child;  a  refractory 
servant 

There  is  a  taw  In  each  weU-order'd  nadon. 

To  curb  those  raginfir  appetites  that  are 

Most  disobedient  and  r%/r»€tory.  Skak. 

2.  Resisting  <H^inary  treatment :  said  espe- 
cially of  metals  and  the  like  that  require  an 
extraordinary  denee  of  heat  to  fuse  them, 
or  that  do  not  vield  readily  to  the  hammer; 
difficult  of  fusion,  reduction,  or  the  like.— 
8yn.  Perverse,  contumacious,  unruly,  stub- 
bom,  obstinate,  ungovernable,  unmanage- 
able. 

Refractory  (rt-frak'to-riX  n.  i.  A  person 
obstinate  m  opposition  or  disobedience. 

How  diarp  bath  jroor  censure  been  of  these  rcAncw 
ttrUx.  Bf.  HmtL 

It  Obstinate  oppotition.  'Glorying  In  their 
scandalous  refraetoriee  to  public  order  and 
oonstltntions.'  Jer.  Taylor.— $.  In  potteru, 
a  piece  of  ware  covered  with  a  vapourable 
flux  and  placed  in  a  kiln,  to  communicate  a 
glaze  to  the  other  articles.    E.  U.  Knight 

RefiragabUl^  (refra-ga-bn^'l-tl),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  refragable ;  refk«- 
gablenesa. 

Rofiranble  (refra-ga-bl),  a.  fL.L.  refraga- 
bUia,  from  L.  refragcr,  to  oppose,  to  resist— 
rr,  iMsck,  and  fiango,  to  break.]  Capable  of 
being  oppMed  or  resisted;  refutable.  [Far 
less  oonunon  than  Irrefragable^] 

Rofrag^Ucneu  (ref ra-ga-bl-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  refragable.    [Rare.] 

Refiragatet  (refra-g&t),  v.i.  [L.  refragor. 
See  Kefragablk.!  To  oppose;  to  be  op- 
posite in  effect;  to  break  down  under  exam- 
ination, as  theories  or  proofa    QlanvUle. 

Refrain  (rd-fr&n'X  v.t  [Fr.  refrHier,  to 
bridle  in,  to  curb,  to  check,  to  repress,  from 
L.  refratno — re,  back,  and  fratno,  to  curb, 

frmnum,  a  rein.    But  O.Fr.  refrevndre,  re- 

fraindre,  from  L.  reftingere  {re,  tLad  frango, 
to  break),  which  had  often  a  sense  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  refriner, 
might  also  be  considered  the  origin  of  this 
verb.  ]  To  hold  back ;  to  restrain ;  to  curb; 
to  keep  from  action. 

My  son  .  .  .  r^rmin  thy  foot  from  their  path. 

Prov.  i.  15, 
Then  Joseph  could  not  r^rmiH  himself  liefore  aU 
them  that  stood  by  him.  Gen.  %\t.  t. 

Refrain  (rd-frftnO.  v<.  To  forbear;  to  ab- 
stain ;  to  keep  one's  self  from  action  or  inter- 
ference. 

R^frmiu  from  these  men  and  let  them  alone. 

Acts  V.  38. 
We  revere,  and  we  r^ftetin 
From  talk  of  battles  k>ud  and  vain.    Ttnuyspn. 

Refrain  (rd-fr&n'),  n.  [Fr.  refrain,  from 
O.Fr.  refraindre,  L.  refringo— re,  aghin.  and 
frango,  to  break.  The  refrain,  therefore,  b 
literally  the  break  or  intorruption  to  the 
course  of  the  piece.]  The  burden  of  a  song; 
that  part  of  a  song  or  poetic  composition 
that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  stanxa; 
a  kind  of  mnslcal  repetition. 

Refrainer  (rd-fran'6r),  n.  One  who  refrains. 
Hall. 

Refrainment  (rS-frftn'ment).  n.  The  act  of 
rofraining;  abstinence;  forbearance. 

Reframe  (r6-frim0,  v.t  To  frame  or  pat  to- 
gether again. 

RefranglWUty  (rt-fran'il-bin-ax  n.  The 
quality  of  being  refrangible ;  susceptibility 
of  refraction;  the  disposition  of  rays  of 
light  &c.,  to  be  refracted  or  turned  out  of 
a  direct  course  in  passing  out  of  one  medium 
into  another.  *  RefrangUnlity  of  the  rays 
of  light'    Newton. 

Refrangitde  (r^-fran'Ji-bl),  a.  [L,  re,  and 
frango,  to  break.  See  Refract.  ]  Capable 
of  being  refracted  or  turned  out  of  a  direct 
course  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other, as  riys  of  Ught  'Some  rays  are  more 
refrangible  than  others.'    Locke. 

RefrangibleneM  (re-fran'ji-bl-nes),  n. 
Stato  or  quality  of  being  refrangible;  retran- 
gihility. 

Re&«lde,t  V.  t  [O. Fr.  refreider,  Fr.  refroidir, 
L  re,  again,  tmdfrigere,  to  cooL]  To  cooL 
Chaticer. 

Rttfrenationt  (r&-fr§-n&'shon).  n.  [See  Rb- 
PRAHf .  1    The  act  of  restraining.    Cotgrave. 

Refresh  (r^freshO,  v- 1  [Re,  and  freak,  but 
directly  from  O.Fr.  refreachir,  rafraiachir, 
Mod.  Fr.  rafratehir,  to  refresh,  from  the 
German.  See  Frbsb.]  1.  To  make  fresh 
or  vigorous  again;  to  restore  vigour  or 
energy  to;  to  (^ve  new  strength  to ;  to  rein- 


Tlgorato;  to  recreate  or  revive  after  fatigue, 
want.  pain,  or  the  like ;  to  reanimate ;  as, 
cooling  drinks  refreah  a  heated  person;  rain 
refreahea  the  parched  earth.  '  And  labour 
ahaU  r^/VeM  Itself  witii  hope.'    Shak. 

I  am  glad  of  the  coming  of  Stephanas  and  For- 
tnnatus,  ...  for  they  have  r^frtshtd  my  spirit  and 
yours.  I  Cor.  xvi.  17,  18. 

Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and  re/t«sh*d 
By  knowledge  gathered  up  from  day  to  day; 
Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

U'ordnv^rtk. 

2.  To  freshen  up;  to  improve  by  new  touches; 

to  make  as  If  new;  to  restore;  to  repair; 

to  renovate;  to  rotouch. 

The  re«t  r^resh  the  scaly  snakes  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas  and  renew  their  gold. 

DrydtH. 

S.  To  steep  and  soak,  particularly  vegeta- 
bles, in  pure  water  with  the  view  of  restor- 
ing their  fresh  appearance.— Stn.  To  re- 
Invigorate,  revive,  reanimate,  renovate,  re- 
new, reomitk  restore,  recreate,  enliven, 
cheer. 

Refresh  (rfi.fresh'X  v.i.  To  lay  In  a  stock  of 
fresh  provialonsw 

We  met  an  American  whaler  going  in  to  *xfrtsh. 
Simmtud"*  CcUHiai  Mag. 

Refresht  (rfi-freshO,  *».    Act  of  refreshing. 

Beauty,  sweet  love,  is  like  the  morning  dew. 
Whose  short  rffirtxh  upon  the  tender  green 
Cheers  for  a  time.  Daniel. 

Refreeber  (r6-fresh'«r),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  refreshes,  revives,  or  invigorates. 
1  A  fee  iMdd  to  counsel  for  refreslung  his 
memory  as  to  the  facto  of  a  case  before  him, 
in  the  intervals  of  business,  especially  when 
the  case  b  adjourned  from  one  term  or  slt- 
tings  to  another.  '  A  refreaher,  as  lawyers 
call  it'    DeQuincey. 

Refrvabfrd  (r6-fresh'fnl),  a.  Full  of  refresh- 
ment; refreshing. 

They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 
That  throws  refresJ^fiii  round  a  rural  smell. 

RefresbfrOlyCrd- fresh 'ffU- 11 X  adv.  In  a 
refreshing  manner;  so  as  to  refresh. 


Rtfrtif^Uy 
There  came  upon  my  face 
DewKlrops. 


Ktats. 


Refreshing  (rS-fresh'ing),  p.  and  a.  Acting 
or  operating  so  as  to  refresh;  invigorating: 
reviving:  reanimating;  as,  a  refreiiiing 
drau;zht,  sleep,  breeze,  or  the  like.  *Re- 
frenhiug  showers.'    ^tak. 

Refreshing  (re-fresh'ing),  n.  Refreshment; 
relief  after  fatigue  or  suffering.  '  Secrot  re- 
freahinga  that  repair  his  strength.'    Milton. 

Refresningly  (r6fresh'ing-liX  adv.  In  a  re- 
freshing manner;  so  as  to  refresh  or  give 
new  life. 

Refi^shingness  (r€-fresh1ng-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  refreshing. 

Refreuunent  (r6-fresh'ment).  n.  1.  The  act 
of  refreshing;  the  stote  of  being  refreshed; 
relief  after  exhaustion,  weariness,  Ac.— 
8.  That  which  refreshes:  a  recreation:  that 
which  gives  fresh  strentrth  or  vigour,  as  food, 
drink,  or  rest:  in  the  plural  it  is  now  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  food  and  drink. 

Such  honest  r^frtshwunU  and  comforts  of  life  our 
Christian  liberty  lias  made  it  lawful  for  us  to  use. 

Bp.  Sfratt. 

Refretit  RefretOftfi.  The  burden  of  a  song; 
refrain.    CVkauoer. 

Refrigerant  (ri-friJ'«r-antX  a.  [L  refriger- 
ana,  refrigerantia,  ppr.  of  refrigero.  See 
Rbfrioerats.]    Cooling;  allaying  heat 

In  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  you  most  beware  of  dry 
heat,  and  resort  to  things  that  are  r^/tigtrant. 

Bacon. 

Refrigerant  (r6-frij'«r-ant),  n.  In  n\ed. 
a  medicine  which  abates  heat  or  cools,  or 
which  directly  diminishes  the  force  of  the 
ciroulation,  and  reduces  the  heat  of  the 
body  or  a  portion  of  it  without  occasioning 
any  diminution  of  the  ordinary  sensibility 
or  nervous  energy.  The  agento  usually  re- 
garded as  refrigeranto  are  weak  v^eteble 
acids,  or  very  greatly  diluted  mineral  acids; 
some  saline,  neutral,  or  super  salts,  ana 
cool  air,  ice-cold  water,  nnd  externally  eva- 
porating lotions.  Hence. /tj7.  anything  which 
cools,  allays,  or  extinguishes. 

This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  refrigerant  to 

Blair. 


Refrigerate  (r6-fri!'6r-ftt).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  re- 
frigerated; ppr  refriaerating.  [L.  refr%gero. 
refngeratum.  to  refrigerate— re,  again,  and 
frigua,  frigoria,  cold]  To  cool;  to  allay  the 
neat  of;  to  refresh. 

The  Rreat  breezes  which  the  motion  of  the  air  in 
great  circles,  such  as  the  girdle  of  the  world  repro- 
duceth.  do  refrigtraU.  Bacon. 


eh,  dUin;     £h.  So.  lo«ft;     g,  yo;     J.  job;     ^t  Ft.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  t/ten;  Ih,  CMn;     w,  idg;   wh,  teUg;   sh,  anire.— See  ILiT. 


SiKclDcalty  —  2.  Tb«  opermllan  of  cooling 
worU  and  othsr  bot  nuUs  without  siposing 
them  (o  evuNintlon.  Thli  Li  tSecied  by 
meana  at  ulenilU,  gcnenllT  called  nfrlcer- 

calil  water  ihalt  be  braught  In  contact  with 
the  THlel  wblcb  conlaiu  th«  ha>t«il  fluid. 
—tltfrigtralion  of  Oi  glabt,  ths  theoir  or 
bjrpothcali  that  tbe  wbols  or  tbli  Elobe  wu 
once  In  an  InouidCKent  >U1«,  aod  that  the 

down  haa  been  conilantlT  goinii  an.  lome 
balicTlni  that  Uie  centrs  of  the  aaith  1b  itUl 

BafrUWlUTe  (r«-(ry'er.it-l»l  a.  ConllDa: 
refrigerant;  aa,  aixfrywra. 


dne  that  allara  b»t;  a  Klrlgennt. 
BrfrtWr»tor(r8-frll'6r-HirXn.  Thatwhlch 
relrigerales.  cool^  of  ketpi  cool;  ■peolft- 
call)',  («)  an  •pparalni  for  cooling  wort, 
beer,  Ac.  conilallog  of  a  latge  thanaw  rut 
lr«»er»«d  bj  a  contiiiuoui  pipe  through 
which  a  atream  ot  cold  water  U  puaed.  The 
wort.  Ac ,  rani  In  one  direction,  and  the 
mter  In  another,  w  that  the  dellrerj  end 
ot  the  wort  1*  eipoaed  ID  the  cooltat  partof 
th*  alceam  of  wil«r.  (b)  A  ch«at  or  cham- 
ber hoUlpg  a  mpplj  ot  ice  to  cool  prOTltloiu 
and  prevent  them  qwillng  In  warm  weather. 

Mire  ued  In  the  manufacluie  of  Ice-cream. 

arUHclal^.    (>)  A  ralrlgeraUag  medicine; 

'«r-»-l 
etrlgentor. 

highlf  itrt-unab^.  dlDKIlc,  luikmllc.  Brrlrltr.  ' 

JUtrigvrttary  (tt-Myir-i-to-m.  <i-  cool- 
ing: roltlgatliw  beat. 

Bdigiw&mt Ire-frl-jeM-om).  n.  [L.)  Cool- 
J . — >. ^(,  lefHgerallon. 

o-l(dg«l.lh.»l.ilit«,h.«l.lllt4 


(rSfrin'jBnt).  a.   fL.  r^ringinM, 
;  ppr.  of  ft/rinjo— «,  back,  and 
/ronoo,  to  break;  comp.  refract.)    Po»»ea»- 

refractlng:  a*.  »rf/riasral  prlim. 
Bafttreft).  pret  *  pp.  of  ream.    DeprlTed; 

B*fl,t  B«ne,t  n.  CSea  Rirr.l  A'cffiTor 
crevice.     CTinuMr. 

ErtJlf*  {rePClJ),  n.  (Ft,,  from  L.  ry^un. 
from  ri^gia-n,  ualn,  and  /ujio,  to  Bee  1 
1.  Shelter  or  protection  from  dajiger  or  dii- 


S  That  which  iheltei 
danger,  dlitma. 


which  prol 


_..inghold, 

-.     bj  Itfl  ilreni^h.  or  a  lanetn- 

.  which  wi'urei  aafet;  bjr  Itl  lacredneia; 
•nr  plac*  where  one  1*  out  of  the  waji  of 
anj  evil  or  danger ;  apeclllcally.Hn  iDatltutlon 
when  the  deitltate  or  homeleu  find  Um- 
porarj  aheltar;  a  houie  of  refuge. 


without  deilgn.     Ot  thcK  then 
on  each  il  Je  of  Jordan.  Joah.  Ii- 

Teeaela.  from  enemies'  crwen 


war.— HoHM  rjT  re/UfV.  an  IniUtntion  nip- 
ported  bj  volanCary  conCrlbntloDt  for  the 
•helter  of  the  hon  eteu  or  dsiUlate.  —Seliaii 
af  Tsfvgt,  a  charity,  ragged,  or  IndDitrlal 
achooL  Called  alio  BetTor  QirU  HOM*  <tf 
itVVff*.— SVH.  abetter,  ujrlam,  retreat,  co- 

BafngS  (refOJ),  v.l  To  ihelter:  to  protect 
'  Even  hj  thoae  goda.  who  rt/Ufftd  her.  ab- 
hoir'i '    DriHten. 

E«rii«B(wrnj(,F.v  To  take  ihellar.  [Bare.] 


EafiWWCfe'-O-J*!.''  irrrii 
ot  MfelJ.-e.  Onewholn  tir 
tlon  or  political  commotion  t 
country  tor  lafoty;  u,  the  1 
who  left  Fiance  after  the  re 
edict  of  Nintei,  mnd  uttle 
Britain,  Ac— 3  One  of  a  ban 


BaftUcanos,  Bafulsenor  (re-fal'Jena,  ri- 
ful'len-il),  n-  The  itale  or  qoallty  of  belns 
refulgent;  a  Hood  of  light:  iplendour;  brlC 
liancy.  "Then/ufifenceof  tbeel«nalltghl.' 


a.    [L  r^/uigtnt.  re- 
jfD— r«,  again,  hack. 

;  as,  Ttfit^tivt  bcojol; 

a  truth.'    Boult. 
t-ll),  ndv.   Inarefnl- 
it  brighlneaa 
[L.  r^/iiwfo^ponr 

Fr.  nSf^«n,  to  pay 


'n  in  parnent  or  compeniiCion 


3.  To  reinpply  with  fi 
Rahuid  (refund'),  c.I. 


(r«-f«r'sl>h),   I.e.     To  fumlih 

(r«-^'ii-blX  a.   Capable  ot  being 

'  (ri-ftl'ia"*  n.  ""iheacT'of  nfna- 
Llal  ot  any  tiling  demanded,  lollclled. 


E.  The  right  of  taking  In  preference  toothen 
tbe  choice  ot  tailing  or  ret uiing ;  option  o 
taking  DT  buying;  pre-emption, 

tundv  I)Kr  >Mlb<  Huc  D  hx:  ihe  rvlu*/. 


ppr,  rfjarmg.    |Fr.  .^ 

rtfimr,  Rp.  ntatiar;  BUppMed  by  I>l( 
owe  lie  origin  partly  to  L  rremort.  to  relme. 
parti}  (A  iVt^"'^.  to  refute,  whb:h  latter 
word  had  In  medinval  Latin  the  huh  of 
refuH.  Brachet  takea  It  from  I.  rtfiitaTt, 
through  a  hypothetical  L  L  n^uluri. 
Otben,  with  leti  probablUty,  take  It  from 

freil.  'tS«taTi.\    1.  To  deny,  aa'a  roqueat. 

tJi  do  or  grant  '^f/iiriiiff  her  grand  heela' 
S}\rik.  Mlyou  r^/iup  your  aid  '  SAoL  'Nor 
yet  r<ftw4  the  rote,  but  granted  It '    Ten- 


Id  not  iVuH  hi 


■.t  To  dlaown;   to  dliavow. 

father,  and  nf^utf  thy  name.'    .' 

deny  Uw  requeil  of ;  to  tr  — 

lakadltaDdlcouI'-  "  " 
BaAtM  (ra-ton  ■        . 

not  to  onmply.     ■  Too  proud  to  aak.  (m» 

hamble  to  rtfiat.'  Oarik. 
BaTnia  (reTiliX  a.  Befuied:  njectsd :  hOKv 

worthleia:  of  no  (llue;  left  ai  UBWurthy  -4 

recspUoni  la,  the  r^uaa  parte  of  Mu«>  >i 

timber. 


B«(baa(refai).ti.  That*hl< 


BatbaafT 
ce]ecte<! 


«d  ai  UHleu ;  waaie  matur.       nr 
iod  r^AiH  al  the  people.'     Dr.  K 


Bib.  Dregi. 
BafEUal  (re-tOiO,  n.     BetnaaL 

Ba-riua(re-t<UO'<''t'    ^o  faKorueU 

Befoaar  (re-fWir).  n.  One  who  rpfi 
rejecbi-  *  The  only  riq/uKre  and  CimtJv 
ot  thii  catholic  practice.'    Jir.  TayU 

Bafoalon  (rt-tn'rhon),  n.  A  reaewEd 
pealed  melting  or  fmlon, 

Bafabktdllt;  (rem 

Ibla  {r*-mt'i 

Ttfvit-\    Capable  ot  t>elng  refntAl  <* 
uuinuvedi  thai  may  be  proved  false  or  tr- 

BafaIaUT(re-ful''i-bllomril-ta-bII).  aA' 

In  a  refutable  manner:  lo  aa  to  bo  rvfuud 

or  dliprovEil. 

BafaUl  I  (re-fOl'alV  n.     ReTaUtlan. 
BafaUttton  (re['Ci.ta"ihon),  n.  [1.  iV^itaiia. 

r^Hliidunu.  See  Refute  ]  The  art  ta  pp. 

ceo  of  relutlng  or  diapripvlng ;  the  aii  .< 

throwing  ot  BD  argument,  opinion,  tetii- 
mnny,  doctrine,  or  theory,  by  ar 
CDUUtarvalllng  prooL 


Tendioi  U 


BafntatoiT  (r«' 

refnle;  relating  to  oroontainlngrcfnt, 
Baftita(r«-faiT,B.t  prclApp  r^uteil.- piw. 
-'■.!««      \Y-  -'- '    - 

old  /l«0, 


OtjVlHto, 


[FT.  rifiiltr,  L.  re/uti 

fvdi,  to  pouf.  "cenalio  taflUiM,  a 

•el.  a  pitcher. /uNIu.  that  eailty  pom  est. 

vain, worthing, .fUUi;  eomp.eefUvie  |  1  Ta 


Sth.  To  dliinvTe.  csnfnte,  repel,  onrthmw. 
Bafata.l  i     |Fr,  rtftaU,  from  nfnr,  ta 

double  Ih  rnnnlE^  from— re,  back,  and /w v. 

L.  f<igia.  to  aj.]    BiOog*.    Okaurr. 
Beftltar  (it-nvtr),  n.     One  who  or  that 


BagalS  (rt-g*na  e.t     I.  To  gal 
'Bopefol  tonkin  thy  love.'     MOIc 


Bf.H. 


%  To  arrira  at  anla  or  cnew;  to  return  ■>■: 
aa,  they  rr^ained  the  ilion  In  iiletjr  —His. 
To  ret-over,  reoblaln,  reponei^  retrieve 
Bagal  (re'galX  n.  [L.nva(u.from  rex,  rvrii^ 

being  iiv~  aeen  In  B.  ri^l,  Ac  Ratal  la  th* 

lame  word;  and  nfffn,  njrmt,  Ac,  have  the 

Pertaining  to  a  king;  kingly;  royal;  aa.  ■ 
rtgai  tlUe;  re^  authority;  nQtl  tlu\M. 
pomp,  or  aplendour:  rfjal  power  or  awar. 
'A<^lhoughti'  Stink.  -/teooJ  port.' XB- 
•--     'itffoloath'   tfiUoB,— Ka^iiJornyBl 


n  thni 


FM«.  far,  fat,  ttU; 


it,  ktr,       pine,  pdn;      BAts,  aol,  in 


BBOAL 
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RXGBLATION 


B«8al(i^g«lXn.  [Fr.  rigaU.]  An  old  mniical 
instrament;  a  biuaU  portable  oiigan  pUurod 
with  the  flngen  of  the  right  hand,  the  left 


ketrat.  from  an  old  painting. 

beinff  Qted  in  working  the  bellows.  It  was 
much  oied  daring  the  ilxteenth  and  teren- 
teenth  oentariea 

Regale  (r6Hlika«),  n.  pL  Regmlla(which  seel 
(L.]  A  prerogatlTe  of  monarchy;  that  which 

J>ertains  to  a  king. 

Kegale  (r«-f*10.  v.t  pre!  A  pp.  reffttUd;  ppr. 
reffoling.  [Ft.  HgdUr,  to  regale— r^,  and  an 
old  rerb  gaUvt  to  amuse  one's  self,  to  re- 
joice ;  It  ooto,  good  cheer,  probablr  from 
root  of  OouL  gaiJ^an,  to  rejoice.  (See  Gala.  ) 
Dies,  however,  takes  it  frum  Sp.  regalar,  to 
fondle,  to  pet  formerly  to  melt,  from  L.  re- 
gelare,  to  melt,  to  thaw,  to  warm.  See  Com- 
OEAL.]  To  entertain  sumptuonsly  or  magni- 
ficently; to  entertain  with  something  that 
gives  great  pleasure;  to  gratify,  as  the 
senses;  as,  to  regtile  the  taste,  the  eye,  or 
the  ear. 

The  gmte  they  pass,  and  to  the  dome  retire. 
Where  Venut  oft  ngait*  the  god  at  fire.  Fmwktt. 

Begale  (rS-gilT,  v.i  To  feast;  to  fare  sump- 
tuonsly. 

See  the  rich  churl,  amid  the  tocial  sons 

Of  wine  and  wit,  ttgeUing.  Sh*nst«ne. 

Regale  (r6-gil').  n*  A  splendid  repast  or 
banquet;  a  magnificent  entertainment  or 
treat 

BegalOTnentCrg-gil'mentX  n.  Refreshment; 
entertainment;  gratification. 

The  muses  still  require 
Humid  rtgnlenutiU  nor  will  aught  avail 
Imploring  Phoebus  with  tmmoittened  lips. 

RMaler  (rS-g&l'toX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  regales. 

Regalia (rtg*ai-aX  n. pi  [L.  refjnlia,  roval 
or  regal  things,  nom.  pL  neut  of  regcuitt, 
regal.  ]  1.  The  privileges,  prerogativei.  and 
rights  of  property  belonging,  in  virtue  of 
offlce,  to  the  sovereign  oi  a  state,  lliese 
are  usually  reckoned  to  be  six,  viz.  the 
power  of  ludicature;  of  life  and  death: 
nf  war  and  peace;  of  masterless  goods,  as 
cKtrays.  Ste.;  of  assessments;  and  minting 
of  money.— i?r^a/»a  qf  the  churdi,  in  Eng- 
land, the  privileges  which  have  been  con- 
<  eded  to  the  church  by  kings ;  sometimes, 
the  paMmony  of  the  churcli.— 8.  Ensigns  of 
royalty;  the  apparatus  of  a  coronation,  as 
the  crown,  sceptre,  Ac.  The  regalia  of 
England  consist  of  the  crown,  seepue  with 
the  cross,  the  verge  or  rod  with  the  dove, 
tlie  so-called  staff  of  Edward  the  Ccmfessor. 
several  swords,  the  ampulla  for  the  sacred 
oil,  the  spurs  of  chivalry,  and  several  other 
articles.  These  are  preserved  in  the  Jewel- 
room  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  regalia 
of  Scotland  consist  of  the  crown,  the  sceptre, 
and  the  sword  of  state.  They,  with  several 
other  regal  decorations,  are  exhibited  within 
the  crown-room  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
8.  The  inrignia,  decorations,  or  'Jewete  of 
an  order,  as  the  Freemasons,  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  the  like.  (Rather  an  improper 
usage.]— 4.  A  large  Mnd  of  cigar. 

RegaUan  (rSgili-anX  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
king  or  suzerain;  ng^;  sovereign. 

He  had  a  right  to  the  rtgmimn  rights  of  coiling. 

Sr«ttgkmmt. 

Regallsm  (rd'gal-izm).  n.    See  extract 

Nevertheless  in  them  (the  Catholic  kingdoms  of  ■ 
Europe)  rtfaittm,  which  is  royal  supremacy  pushed 
to  the  very  verge  of  schism,  bn  always  prevailed. 

CmrtL  AtoMMttur. 

Regality  (r«-gan.tiX  n.  [From  L.  rmUi. 
See  RsoAL.]  L  Royalty;  sovereignty;  King- 
ship. 

He  came  putly  in  by  the  swoed  and  had  high 
cotirage  in  all  points  of  r^V'^'Cr-  Bttcon. 


S.  In  Scotland,  a  territorial  inrisdielion  for- 
merly conferred  by  the  kmg.  The  lands 
over  which  this  iurisdlction  extended  were 
laid  to  be  given  tn  Ubetam  rtgaliUUtm,  the 
persons  receiving  the  right  were  termed 
lordt  nf  t9g<UUy,  and  exercised  the  highest 
preionstivea  <»  the  crown.— &t  An  ensign 
or  badge  of  royalty;  inpL  regalia. 

Kinges  in  an  open  and  stately  place,  before  all 
Aeir  subi^ects.  receive  their  crowae,  and  other  rt- 
gmtOus.  Sir  T.  E^^*i. 

Regally  (rC'gal-liX  oda    In  a  regal  or  royal 
manner. 


Alfred  .  .  .  was  boried  regmltj  a 

Miit»H. 

Regalet  (re'galsX  n.  pL  Ensigns  of  royalty. 
See  Regalia. 

Regard  (r6-gird0,  vt.  [Fr.  rtgnrder,  to  re- 
gard, to  observe,  to  keep  in  view— re,  back, 
and  garder,  to  guard,  to  Iceep;  Romanesque 
form  of  Teut  trard.    See  GUARD,  Ward.] 

1.  To  look  upon;  to  observe;  to  notice  with 
some  particularity;  to  pay  attention  to. 

If  m»ck  von  note  him. 
Yov  odead  him ;  feed,  and  ngard  him  not.    Sh<ik. 

2.t  To  look  toward;  to  have  an  aipect  or 
prospect  toward;  to  point  or  be  directetl. 
'That  exceedingly  beautiful  seat  on  the 
ascent  of  a  hill,  flanked  with  wood,  and  re- 
garding  the  river.'  Evelyn.  —8.  To  attend 
to  with  respect,  or  to  observe  a  certain  re- 
spect towards;  to  respect;  to  reverence;  to 
honour;  to  esteem. 

He  that  rtgnrdrth  the  day  intgardetk  It  unto  the 
Lord.  Rom.  ziv.  & 

This  aspect  of  mine. 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  your  dime 
Have  loved.  ShaJk. 

4.  To  consider  of  importance,  value,  mo- 
ment, or  interest;  to  mind;  to  care  for;  as, 
to  regard  the  feelings  of  others;  not  to  re- 
gard pain  suffered.— 6.  To  have  or  to  show 
certain  feelings  towards ;  to  show  a  certain 
disposition  towards;  to  treat;  to  use. 

His  associates  seem  to  ha**  regmrded  him  with 
kindness.  Maeautay, 

&  To  vtev  iB  the  Bght  of;  to  put  on  the 
same  foo4lng  as;  to  look  on;  to  consider. 

They  are  not  only  rtgmrdtd  as  authors,  but  as  par- 
tisans. Addis»H. 

7.  To  have  relation  to;  to  respect ;  as,  tlils 
argument  does  not  regard  the  question.— 
At  regards  (imperaX  ^th  regard  to:  as 
respects ;  as  concerns ;  as,  at  repardt  that 
matter  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion.— Syn. 
To  consider,  observe,  remark,  heed,  mind, 
respect,  esteem,  estimate,  value. 

Repurd  (r6-g«rd'),  v.i.    To  reflect;  to  bear 

in  mind;  to  care.    Shak. 
Regard  (r6*gftrd0>n^  [See  the  verb.]  LLook 

or  gaze;  asjMct  directed  to  another.  'Throw 

a  strange  regard  upon  me.'    Shak. 

But  her  with  stem  rtgmrd  he  thus  repdl'd.  Mittmt. 

2.  Attention^  as  to  a  matter  of  importance 
or  Interest;  need;  consideration.  'A  parti- 
cular regard  be  had  to  our  observation  of 
this  precept '    A  ttsrbtay. 

With  some  nvard  to  what  Is  just  and  fight 
Theyll  lead  their  Uves.  MiUom, 

8.  That  feeling  or  view  of  the  mind  which 

q;»rings  especudly  from  estimable  qualities 

In  the  object;  respect ;  esteem ;  reverence ; 

aa,  to  have  a  great  regard  for  a  person. 

To  Um  they  had  rtgmrdL  because  thatof  long  time 
be  had  bewitched  them  wtth  sorceries.   Act*  viiL  tt. 

4.  Repute,  good  or  bad ;  note:  account 

Mac  Ferlagh  was  a  roan  of  meanest  rfgmrd  among 
them.  Spenstr. 

6.  Relation;  respect;  reference;  view:  often 
in  the  jphrases,  tn  regard  to,  with  regard  to. 
'That  Ood  Almighty  should  erect  this  stately 
fabric  of  heaven  and  earth  .  .  .  toUh  espe- 
cial regard  to  man,  so  puny  and  weak  a 
creature.'    Barrow. 

To  persoade  them  to  pursue  and  persevere  In  vir- 
tue, iH  rtgard  t«  themselves;  in  jmtice  and  good- 
ness, tfM  regard  t»  their  neighbours:  and  piety  toward 
God.  lymtts. 

0.  Matter;  point;  particular;  eonsideratlon; 
condition.  *  Regardt  that  stand  aloof  from 
the  main  point  5AaA.— 7.t  Prospect;  ob- 
ject of  sight 

Throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  tm  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue 
An  tndisdnc:t  regard.  SMaJt. 

8.  In  the  forest  loios,  view ;  inspection.— 

9.  pi.  Respects:  good  wishes;  compliments; 
as.  give  mv  best  regards  to  the  family. 
(Colfoq.)— Court  qf  regard,  or  turvev  qf  dogs, 
an  old  forest  court  in  England  which  was 
held  every  third  year  for  the  lawing  or  ex- 
peditation  of  mastiffs,  that  Is.  for  cutting  off 
the  claws  and  ball  of  the  forefeet,  to  pre- 


Lion  regardant 


vent  them  from  running  after  deer.— .it  rv- 
gard  of,\  with  respect  to;  in  comparison  of. 
Chaucer.— In  regard,\  comparatively;  rela> 
tively.  Sir  J.  hlyoL  Compi  In  respeeL— 
Inregardqf.  This  phrase  was  formerly  used 
as  equivalent  In  meaning  to  on  account  qf, 
but  in  modem  usage  is  often  improperly 
sulMtituted  for  in  or  with  regard  or  respect 
to. 

Change  was  thought  necessary  in  regard  ^  die 
great  hurt  the  church  did  receive  by  a  number  of 
things  then  in  use.  H9«ker. 

tn  regard  iff  iu  security,  it  had  a  great  advantage 
over  the  bandboxes.  Ditkens. 

—  WiOt  regard  qf  was  also  formerly  used 
where  we  should  now  say  unth  reaard  to. 
'With  regard  qf  what  we  are  and  were.' 
Jlt{to)k— STR.  Consideration,  notice,  observ- 
ance, heed,  care,  concern,  respect,  estima- 
tion, esteem,  attachment,  reverence. 
RM^ardable  (rd-gHrd'a-bll  a.  Capable  of 
being  regarded ;  observable ;  worthy  of  no- 
tice; noUceable.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Regardant  (rd-slird'antl  a.  L  RegaitUng ; 
loolcing  to ;  looking  behind  or  backward : 
watching.     'Turns  thither  his  regardant 

eye.'  Southey.—i.  In  her, 
looking  behind:  applied 
to  any  animal  whose  face 
is  turned  towards  the 
tail  in  an  attitude  of  vigi- 
lance. —  Villain  regard- 
ant, regardant  otUetn,  or 
regardant  to  the  manor, 
in  old  law,  a  viUein  or  re- 
tainer annexed  to  the  land 
or  manor,  who  had  charge 
to  do  all  base  services 
within  the  same. 
Regarder  (r6-gilrd'«r),  n.  L  One  that  re- 
garda— 2.  In  law,  an  officer  whose  business 
was  to  view  the  forest.  Inspect  the  officers, 
and  inquire  concerning  all  offences  and  de- 
faults. 

Regardftil  (rfigiird'fnl),  a.  Having  or  pay- 
ing regard:  (a)  full  of  regard  or  respect;, 
respectfuL  (o)  Taking  notice;  heedful;  ob- 
serving with  care;  attentive. 

Let  a  man  be  very  tender  and  regar^fkl  of  every 
pious  motion  made  by  the  Spirit  of  ood  on  his  heart. 

S«uth 

Str.  Mindful,  heedful,  attentive,  observant 
RegardftUly  (rSgttrd'fuMi),  adv.    In  a  re- 
gardful manner:  (a)  attentively;  heedfully. 
(6)  Respectfully. 

Is  this  the  Athenian  minion  mhom  the  world 
Voiced  so  regare^/UUy  I  Shak. 

Regarding  (rS-gttrd'ing),pr0p.  [Thiiword, 
onginally  a  participle,  is  now  established 
as  a  preposition,  being  freely  used  without 
being  made  to  agree  with  any  other  word.) 
Respecting;  concerning;  in  reference  to;  as, 
to  be  at  a  loss  regarding  something. 

Regardleee  ( rdgardaes ),  a.  l.  Not  having 
regard  or  heed:  not  looking  or  attending  to; 
heedless;  negligent;  careless;  as,  regardless 
of  life  orof  nealth;  regardless  of  danger; 
regardless  of  consequences. 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat. 

Second  to  thee,  ofler'd  himself  to  die 

For  man's  oflence.  Miiton. 

8.  Not  regarded;  slighted.    [Rare.] 

Yes,  traitor,  Lara.  lost,  abandoned  Lara, 

Is  a  ngardiess  suppliant  now  to  Osmyn.   C^ngreve. 

Str.  Heedless,  negligent,  careless,  indiffer- 
ent, unconcerned,  inattentive,  unobservant, 
neglectful 

Regardlesaly  (rS-i^rdnes-li),  adc.  In  a  re- 
gardless manner;  heedlessly;  carelessly; 
negligently. 

Reiardlessneu  (r6-girdae»-nesX  n.  Heed- 
lessness; inattention:  negligence. 

They  are  too  bookish;  their  rtgardlessness  of 
men  and  ways  of  thriving  makes  them  stand  in  thdr 
own  light  tVhitUck. 

Regather  (re-gara'^rX  v.t  To  nther  or 
collect  again.  *  Renewed  his  provisions  and 
regathered  more  force.'  Haatluvt 

Regatta  (rd-nfta).  n.  [It]  Originally  a 
gondola  race  in  Venice;  now  applied  to  any 
unportant  or  showy  sailing  or  rowing  race 
in  which  a  number  of  yachta  or  boats  con- 
tend for  prizes. 

Regel.RlgeKrd'ffel.ri'gelin.  A  fixed  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  Orion's  left  foot 

Regelatlon  (re-Je-lft'shon).  n.  [L.  tv.  again, 
and  gelatio,  gelationis,  a  nreeclng,  from  geU), 
gelahim,  to  congeal,  from  gelu,  ice.  ]  A  name 
given  to  the  phenomenon  presented  by  two 
pieces  of  melting  ice  when  broudit  into 
contact  at  a  temperature  above  the  nreesing- 
potnt  In  such  a  case  congelation  and  co- 
nesion  take  place.  Not  omy  does  this  oc- 
cur in  air,  but  also  in  water  at  such  a  tem> 


ch,diain;     £h,  SclocA;     g.po;     ],iob;    fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;    fH,  dken;    th,  CMn;     w,«0ig;    wh,  isAig;     xh,  anire.— See  Krt. 


KvtntDient;  M,  a  reptnetr  conititnUd  du 
I  ■  kliu'i  mlnoiitf,  luunitr,  or  «<Meat 
trom  thB  kingdom. 

I>  (rt-isn'ir-i-tlXn.    The  lUM 


BaCWuHti  (rtjen'ir-it),  v.t  met  &  pp. 
rtf(rfn«ralAj; ppr.rv^feTieralirif .  [Lrtjpncro, 
rejWn«ra^tn— nr,  B^aLn,  uidgeturo,  to  jen- 
ante.  S«e  Cenkhati.)  1.  To  iteii«iut«  or 
IvodDce  kDBw;  la  ivproducs. 

2.  In  OuU.  to  caiiM  to  ba  bom  igaln ;  to 
Ilia  bnii  ti)  B  glinngs  ot  iffMtiona;   to 


•UUotbeln 
t  In  UcdT.  u» 


I (rt-Jen'M-it), a.  I-Bopnxtuced. 


(rt.).n'*r.*t.nM),  n 


birth  by  tba  gncc  oF  aad : 
„      .  whtch  Iha  will  ud  natural 

duetl.  and  ■  prlntlpls  or  •upreme  lovs  to 
Ood  und  hit  law.  or  holji  ■AacUoni,  tn  Im- 

3.  In  bM.  repmducllon  of  ■  part  »hkh  tat 
been  dcsimjtii. 

SecaueraUVB  (ri-]an'«r-&t-lv),  a.  Produc- 
ing rennernUaa:  renewlDg.  '  AirrnirratiH 
Iniu^ricer-    BuihnrlL 

B4«BiunUyely(r«-]en'er-iit-lT-1l).a<li.  In 

IteSBnar&taiy  (rt-jcn'er-a-lo-il),  a.    Rq^cn- 

BenneiU  (rS-lenViltlh  n.  [Prefti  re.  again, 
tnd  gziiriii.l  Tbe  it*!*  Dl  baing  rcnaoed 
or  r^inHlucatL 


DtaliaB,ri^Ac.  anRniL.a. 
.ivernlng  'Some  otlier  BcUvi 
nclpi*  that  retldn  in  tha  body. 


rvn  mrul,  ■  quaau  who  go*em>.  i 

ibhad  from  a  given  eonSBrt 

It  (rf'lMit),  II.   |Kr,  iVjfiit   S««lii>ve.J 


1  One  Inraitad  with  vinrlou  nntlio 
ms.nr.  tat,t«lli       IB*,  mrt.  h*r; 


il-li*rd),  n.  The  Sirlcu- 
■  varylwantlCul  binl  of 
[Mull]'  MelipliB- 
lo  the  tenulroa- 


durlng  the  regency  of  Oaorge  IV.^uul  waA 

named  In  compliment  to  him. 
R«Ksnt«n  (rt'jent-ei),  n.    A  prolactnu  of 

■  Elnndnm.     CiAgmn. 
Bagantalilp  (re'jent-ihip),  n.     Tbe  offlce  or 

dlipilty  ot  a  regent,  eipecliilly  of  a  regent  or 

nne  who  gonarai  for  a  klug;  rageooj'.  Shak. 
'«-]«i'mlual>,e.j.    iil<and 


I    A  regHter 
0  bear,  to  can^.J    To  throw  back ;  to  re^ 


i»ld  I.  king  of  Scorfjinil. 
loaely  the  TraanlHt  dt 

Oianiii 'iiTtfie  retgn  of  Henry  II.,  that  no 
doubt  on«  wBi  eoplad  trotu  the  other. 
It«ClUll  <rS']l-nn).  n.   [L.  tvgiM.royai.from 


B«glbia<  (rej'i  b1).  a.    GoTemable. 
R«Elcl<lallr(|'lH'dall.<>.   CnntliUng  fn,  re- 
laliiii!  tip.  or  having  the  nalnra  of  rsgldde; 

Ragldda  (rtJ-i-.T.IX  n.     [Pr.  rfgieiat.  L.  rra. 


£.  The  killing  OT  mnidiira/ nkiiiK- 

Sometimet  Dted  adjeetlraljt.     "TIh  rtff-T<.it 

villain  wai  apprehaniled.'     Baireil. 
Ea«UU8lumrr«-]i-ia'ji-umX  n.      IL.  tr«| 

rrx.  remj,  a  king,  and/boio,  to  fly.]    Ar  ai-. 

dent  Koman animal  tUtrnl  held  Bc^difC 

to  aome  knclant  writer*  in  edcbrmtion  tJ  tim  I 

flight  of  Tarquln  tha  Frond. 
ReKlld(I«^tld-),c.l.     TogHdnacw. 
Pfgtm*  (ri-ih£m'},  n,     [Fr.  i^ffim^    to 

ItioJllKN.l    Uode,  ijitem.  or  atylc  of  rtt 
management  1  govenunent,  npnrlaUy  ■ 

... june^i  an  ancient  HvialanteiB.  -^ 

Jflcally,thepolltlcalayBtemwltlcfaprvm.W  i 
a  France  befois  the  reioluUon  of  1  TSft 

Artmiii^(raJ1-inen).fL  {L.from  mffo,  tog^^-  | 

ice  rroal,  rewiil,  4c.  ]    1.  InMerflki  | 

>D0faitCeienMH.4c.,wittiBT.r>  ! 

lainment  of  a  d^tcnninncc  rf     | 

lyelane.— t.  AnyragnlaU 

>  Intended  to  prwfuce  b 
gmdiuJ  operation.— S.  In  mm.  (a>  cd>r» 
ment;  the  alteration  which  oiw  vora  i>c(» 
■lont  nt  reuulre*  In  uiotber  la  coDncctu^ 
wlthlk  (t)ThewDrdarotained 4.  Onlal] 

Radment  (rei1-m«nt),  n.  (rr.  r/^l^.d. 
from  t.L  Tegwuntvn,  from  I.  rrgii—K 
from  Ttgo,  to  rale.  RegitntiU  Bjynitin  pri- 
marily nunlnlitratlon.  then  the  thlaa  af- 
fected by  admioiatralion,  and  BiuUli abnly 
ot  troop)  orginiied.!  I.t  Mode  of  mlua. 
Boveniment ;  authority.  '  The  rtaimtni  al 
the  >oul  over  llie  body.'  Sir  JTi/aJt.    ")1k 

i.t  A  kingdom:  dlitrlct  nJad.  Spnurr^ 
S.I  KDlaoldlet;  regimen. 

i.  In  wilit.  ■  body  of  loldlerB  conalMing  «( 
one  or  mora  baltaUona  ot  IntaDtir  or  >d 
aevenl  aquMliona  of  caTalry.  eonUDiodid 

^oloneL     It  la  th«  largeat  penunoii 

■   ..... 'thathirt   -'■■ 


Jonol  aaldlan.  and  tli 

vWon  of  an  *nny  corp*.  •averal  reginx 
going  to  ■  brimde.  and  Kveral  brlnde 
ft  divlilon.     These  comblnationa  are,  hn- 
ever,  temporary,  while  In  tbr  regiment  the 

mand  of  the  aanie  body  of  nan.  llie  itnngU 
ot  a  regiment  may  t»t  greatly,  at  each  May 
comprua  any  number  of  ballaUona.  T^t 
Britiah  artillery  force  la  ornniKd  to  aa 
nuomalona  way.  the  whole  body  forming  one 
regiment,  divided  into  brigadea. 
BeglllMIlt  (rej'l-ment).  b.(  To  form  tailoa 
r«iment  or   into   icfflaenta  with  |inipir 


B«f)mental  (reJ-t-menfalV  a.     Beluaclac 

to  a  regiment^  a*,  rwfmeutal  offlcen:  ren- 
menlofelothlng.  ^ 

BoctmraUla  fnJ-l-mant'aU}.  n.  nt    tm. 

clea  of  mliltarydreu;  the  unUon 


pertaining  to  reglmeni  ai,  atrlct  rr^'mnaf 

B«ililll  (T«']>mX  n.    [Tr.  rtfiim,  L  nfta.  ww- 

£imu, from rrfo. to rnie.  SreRHlt.o.)  IJl 
rge  dlvldon  of  any  apace  or  anrtan  am- 
ildered  at  apart  tnini  olhm:  eepedaliy.  a 
of  land  ot  conaldenbie  bnt  Indefinlle 
tnci  nt  era.  land. Ac.  riur 
'  leaturei  not  lonnd  higtha 


Bilonl:  any  Urge  tnci  nt  en 


equatorial  r._. ..._ 

tha  pobir  rrgioiu,-  the  u 
Btmntphere.  ■  Pluto')  n 
rfffionf  otArtola.Wallon. 


Dntry;adk(rh:t:ia  tb* 


|ern« 


jllbt 


6M 


L  Tlw  inhibtUnU  ot  ■  nRion  or  dlMrlct  ol 
conntn.  U*t.  lit  &-S.  A  put  or  dliWaD 
of  Ui<  bod;:  u,  Ihs  epigutric  ngim. 

The  rrr""'"'  "V  >>»»«-  "       '         »"* 

tl  Flues;  riu>li:aUUon;dl(iiitT.    -Belaot 
lun  litih  ■  rnnoti.'    Skat— 6.)  Tb*  upper 
tit-,   the  betieni.    Ska».  — Str.   Dliirlcl, 
i:uunU7.  dlTlilon,  qiuH«r.  tr«ct.  loc*ll(r 
B«ClOIial  (r«'jiin-all.  a.    0(  or  porUlnlng  to 

■  puticuUr  rfglon;  HctlonaL     aoadricK 
&«>l(nut  (rt'JI-01),  a.    II.  nghu.  from  na, 

■  Einvt  PerU>liiln(UiklDs;  lo^  Jai. 
Harnagton. 

B«CUt«r(r«]'I*-t«rXn.  [Pi  ngiln.ngUrt. 
L.I.  ttpeatHm .  rtaulrum,  rvgtrtmm,  a  book  of 
ncordt—Tt,bKk.liDAffm,gtitum,toetiTj.] 

tKKtk  reguUrlykept.iuolKtiipnKMdliigi, 

cord;  ■  Git',  ■  mil:  alto,  tlia  book  in  which 
inch  1  rcslitfr  or  record  1>  kept;  u,  ■ 
vtriA  nmiltr  {which  •««).—£.  In  torn,  t 

On  u  ertdniicB  ol  m  ihlp'!  n*tloiMUIr.  See 
Xlal«TliATln-i.  —Sfamtu't  tH/iiUr.  m  record 
GonUlnln^i  ilienDDiberuiddileot  rMialra- 
tlon  of  eu'li  rnnlgn-gnlng  >hlp  and  ner  re- 
glitcml  tuiiiinji.-.  tliE  lengUl  and  gensiml 
BBture  of  her  (djphc*  or  eniplormtnl ;  the 
namn.  afea,  Ac. ,  of  the  muter  and  crev,  Ac 
1.  One  oho  reglKera:  a  reilttrar.  u  In  the  tlUa 
lord  ngitlrr.    Rea  beloi 

the  draURlil-regalatliiK  .  ... 

the  damper-plato  of  a  locomotive  engine; 
pertontrd  plate  gnif  rning  the  opening  !n 

(otheal.nrtrethairforfentlUCJon.arwhli 
•llowa  loul  air  to  ck^m.— S.  A  derlco  ( 
natlcallr  Indicating  the 

iTJnc  motion  (roiii  tha  obftct  or  ob- 
ject* wboK  totT«.*«lDcll)',  At,  II  la  dcalred 

ment  ol  two  prinlMrtonDaw  M  spiled  to 

In  chromatic  printing,  where  a  number  ot 

both  aldei.  aa  In  book  or  iwmpapn  print- 
ing, where  the  corrtipondance  of  page*  or 
eolninni  on  the  mpecUve  aldea  la  required. 
(»)  The  Inner  part  of  the  DODld  In  which 
typea  are  cot  — T.  Ininiuic,(a)the  tompaia 
Marolce  or  Inatmment,  or  a  portion  ol  the 
eonpaaiod  Tolce;ia,tha  npper,  middle,  or 
lover  rejifjfer  (M  A  Hop  or  let  of  plpea  In 
anoignn,  MTheknofa  or  handle  br  mcBDi 

Blten  itop.  —  Uoyd'a  rtgitttr,  ftce  under 
Xior  D's. — Worti  ngliUT.  See  I(n)iciTOii,{d). 
-^Lord  TtmtUr,  or  ford  tUrk  rtgiHtr,  a 
SeoUlih  omcer  ot  aiate  who  hai  the  cuilodr 
of  the  archlrel.— ikjruter  ptiia.  In  yriat- 
ing,  a  device  for  puncturing  or  holding  a 
■beet  ot  paper,  aarrlng  ••  a  guide  in  lajTng 
on  the  aheet.  ao  that  the  iiupreiaiona  on 
each  aide  ahall  accurately  comipoTid  or 
regltter  correctlr.  — /ttfiMir  ihip,  a  ihlp 
which  once  obtained  pcnnlnlon  by  treaty 
to  trade  to  the  Spanlah  Wett  ludlei.  lud 
whoae  capacity,  per  regiitry,  waa  atleited 
before  aalllng-Ayuhr  (A(nRO»KUr.  See 
TmiKOJisTEti.  — 3vi).  Uit.  record,  cata- 

B«flgtOT  (reJ'la-MrX  e.t"  1.  T^^onl:  to 
enter  In  a  regliter;  aa.  the  name  ot  tinj 

day)  of  birtb.  —1  In  ropa-awtintr,  to  twlM. 

£^n(.ni"l^lt.i.  In  pnirfinff.  to  eor- 
reapond  euctly.  aa  colunin*  or  line*  oi 
printed  matter  on  oppoalte  iheeta,  ao  Uiat 
when  brought  together  line  ahall  tall  upon 
line  and  c^umn  upon  column 

e]'la-terd},p.  and  a.  Recorded. 

wr  or  boot;  enrolled.-f)»!7(»- 


offlclal  regiater.  bulnotlnconxiniled  by  act 
or  charter.  —RegiMUrtd  invrntion,  an  Inven- 
tion protected  by  an  Inferior  patent— K<- 
r'  lartd  IfMer,  a  fatter  the  addma  ot  which 
reglttered  at  a  poat-offlco,  tor  which  a 
■peclal  fee  U  paid  In  order  to  aecun  Iti  aafa 

B»Cl*t*r-fnite{reJ'la-t«r-grit>,  n.    A  grate 


gIMar  or  reoord.  luch  at  nogea.  Indicator*. 
and  tell'lalea.  Simmmtdt. 
It«flat«r-OlllM  (re]'ia-l«r.ol-)la).  n.  1.  An 
oifice  where  ■  reglater  la  kept  or  whore  re- 
gftten  or  record  are  kept;  a  regiitry;  a 
roconlodlco.— t  An  agency  for  the  omploy- 

B«ClstenUp<rel1a't«r-)blp),  n.     The  oRoe 

Re^itrar  (rej'li-tnrk  n.  {I.  L  nrputrvriui. 
Bee  EniSTIR.  1  One  whoae  builneea  It  la  to 
writaorkeepareglater;  akeeper  of  recorda; 
aa.  the  rrfffilrar  of  Jolut-atock  companlea ; 


W 

itala.  Ui*  general  tnperintendance  of  the 
whole   lyitent   of  regtatratlon   ot  blrtha, 
daatha.  and  marriagea  la  intruated. 
BefUtntrOto  (reT'U-ttftr-ahip),  n.    The 

K«ClftoUT&rJ'l«-t™-rO.  n.     A  reglatrar. 
Betlatntal  {»]-i*-ttit>.  t.t.  To  regiater;  to 

BwMratlOii  (rej-ia-tri'ahon),  n.  The  act 
of^lniertlng  In  a  regliter;  aa.  the  rtgiwtfo- 
(ion  of  deedi;  ibt  rfgiilmtian  nl  blrthi. 
deetha,  and  marrlagei.  —  RigMratian  iif 
£Wf {»A  lAipfl,  a  du^  Impoaed  on  ahlpowneia 

lagea  ol  Brttlih  ihlpa.  Seglatratlon  la  to 
be  made  by  lUe  principal  officer  of  cnalomt 
at  any  port  or  place  In  the  llnlted  Kingdom, 
and  iiy  certain  ipeclfled  oincen  in  the  col- 

of  the  (hip,  ^e  naniea  and  deacriptlona  of 
the  owneta.  the  tonnage,  build,  and  deacrip- 
tlon  ol  the  veaael.  the  partlcuUia  of  her 

entitled  to  the  cuatody  of  the  certlflcale  of 
teglatiT.  The  rraael  la  conaldered  to  belong 
to  the  port  at  which  the  lireglatered.— Af- 
in'itraluin  qf  voten.  the  enrolment  of  the 

vote  at  an  slectbri. 

rJ-Ulri),  «.  1.  The  art  o( remrd- 


of  villa.  Ac— £.  The  place  where  a  r^later 
!•  kept— .\  A  aerlM  ot  facta  recorded.    Sir 
W.  Teaifb. 
BMlaw.  R«Kliu  (rt'Il-um.  rt'jl-na),  a. 

Koyal;  at  orpertaining  to  a  king;  appointed 
by  a  king.  — Afptunt  donutn,  a  royal  grant 
An  annual  grant  ot  public  money  tomirrly 
given  In  aid  ot  the  income  trom  other 
aourcet  ol  the  Preahylerian  clergy  In  Iro- 


—Ktlfilit  prB/eim 


in,  the  name  given  to  thoaa 

sBngllahnnlvenltleiwhoae 

iMiiB  «civ  ivuiided  by  Bcnry  VIII-  in  the 

}  Uloee  profeaaon  whoae  proteaaol^Ipe 
'ere  tonnSed  by  the  crown. 
«lva(r«-glv').e.t.     To  give  back :  to  re- 


»-rt),  o     [Fr. 
■.KT.)    Ot.per- 


.  - -  .- _.  J  than  a  type, 

1  foraepanting  pagealn  Ihachaie.  Ac. 
I  are*,  a  Hat  narrow  moulding,  employed 
cpatate  panela  or  other  nienibera ;  or  to 


Riiclat-^UM  (reglet-pUnX  n.     A  plane 

uaed  in  making  pnnlera'  reglela 
Racnu  (reg^aX  n.    (Rr.  r^a   . 

from  mTnynu,  t«  bleak.)    In  bot 


>.  tractnre. 


ch,  ehtln;     6h.  Sc  lo 


which  burata  from  the  aila  with  elMtidty 

Segnal  (reg-nal).  a.  (L  rmmiii,  a  kingdom. 
.See  RiastST.  1  Fertalnlng  to  the  reign 
ot  a  monarch. —Af^rnnj  uaari.  the  yean  a 
aoveielgn  hat  teigood.     It  waa  the  practice 

I.  Fr.  ton:      ng.  atn^:      fB.  (Aen;  th.  CUn; 


ceaalonof  tbe  aovereign.  The  practice  itlll 
prevail)  in  Britain,  in  ttie  enumeration  of 

Begnancy  (reg'nan-al),  n.  The  act  of  reign- 
ing; rule:  predominance.     CiAeridge. 

B«ltlUUlt(n«'nant).a.  IL  n^nani,  nynon- 
tit,  [n>r.  ot  rtgno,  to  reign,  tram  rwnum,  a 
kingdom,  trom  rape,  to  rule.  See  RIQAL.) 
1.  Keigning;  eiercialng  regal  authority  by 
hereditary  rlgh^aod  not  %infftnL  'Qaeen 
rrgnamr  H'eClon.-l.Eullng:  predominant; 
prevalent;  having  the  chlat  power;  aa.'vlcei 
nananl/    Svift, 

— "~il  (reg'na-tlvXo.   Euling;  govem- 

Tr.]    Kingdom,     Cknuegr. 

■  (reg-nft-is'rui),  n.    [L.  n^no. 

-  rule,  and  Or  tannn.  a  llrard. )  Lit. 
royal  ILaard.  A  provlalonal  name  for  a 
lalge  aaorlan  ot  which  the  Jaw  and  teeth 

allied  to  the  M^aloaaurua    ^a  remalni 
occur  in   the  Wealden  itraU  of   TUgata 
Foreat.    Pof. 
Kacarse<ri'gor]'),e,l  (PreOi n, and penn: 
Ft.  regttrytr,  to  overflow:  to  aurtelt    See 


It«Kr>t«  (r(.gr4l\  r.t.  prat  A  pp.  ngratrd; 
ppr.  Ttgntityi     [Fr.  rtgrtMtr,  to  acratch  or 

trade- rg.an'dgnirar.topnMi.toacratch,  i*ee 
OUTK]  1.  Tooltend;  to  ihock.  Dtr\iuii. 
tRars.]— I.  To  buy,  at  com.  pmvlalona,  Ac. 
and  aell  again  In  or  near  tbe  unie  market 
or  fair:  a  practice  which  by  raiaing  the  price 

able.  Begratlng  waa  f^ten  claaaed  aa  an 
offence,  alung  with  en^roinn^  and /orotoll- 


if  er).  n.    One  who  regntea 

or  buy)  provUloni  and  Milt  Uum  in  the 
aamamaAetorfalr. 

SMCMiMXarj^  (r*-gTl'ihl-«-to-rH».  A  re- 
turning or  giving  of  thanka :  eipreaalon  ot 
thankfUIncH     ^Uon. 

B«fnttOT(ri'iirat'erX  n.  ftame  aa  Jtcfrrotar. 
'Btgraton  ot  bread  com,'    TaOtr. 

E«crBde(rtgr*d'),  vi.  [L  rrgrrdlar~n. 
hack,  and  ffradior,  to  go.  fraaiia,  a  atep.] 
To  go  back ;  to  retrograde,  aa  tbe  apae  of  a 
planet')  orbit     r«fAiinfer.    [Kare.] 

E«*re«t(rS-gr*t'),  e.t  1,  To  greet  again:  to 
rewlute.      'Rigntl  our   tau  dominion*.' 


RegrMt  M-eMT),  n.  A  return  or  enchango 
of  aalutaiion.  '  From  whom  ha  hringeth  aen- 
ilble  rtsrttu:    Shak. 

Kegnw  (ri'gre)),  n.    [L,  nffrtma,  from  re- 

Cdior.  to  go  back— rtf,  back,  and  gfudior, 
^1  1.  Paaiage  back;  return.  'Nopro- 
gr™a  nor  rrgrru  '  Bamt—t.  The  power 
or  liberty  o[  returning  or  paaalng  back. 

a.  In  SenU  lav.  re-entry.    Under  the  feudal 


'  place  or  aUte.     Sir  T. 

mionlri-gro'ahon).  n.     [L.  rtortuio. 
iboie)    The  act  ot  poalng  back  or  ro- 


wh.  wAlg;      ah,  aiure.— See  Kit. 
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coDtnu-y  to  the  order  of  the  tigna.  The 
whole  rev<4atk>a  is  aocompiUhed  in  about 
18^  years. 

fiegreMlTe  (rft-gns'ivX  a-  Paaslng  back;  re- 
turning. 

fiegrsMlYely (rfigret'iy-li). adv.  In  a  re- 
gresaiTe  manner;  in  a  backward  way;  by  re- 
turn. 'Moving rtforestwely  from  the enid  to 
tlie  banning.     De  Quinety. 

Eagret  (rd^gretO^  n.  (Fr.  regrU,  regret,  rt- 
gretter,  O.  Fr.  ri^eUr,  to  regret  A  word 
of  disputed  origin;  by  some  It  is  taken  from 
L.  rt^tUrUarij  from  re,  again,  and  oueritari, 
to  raise  a  plaintiTe  017,  to  wail,  a  Ireq.  from 
queror,  queri,  to  complain;  but  Dies  and 
other  etymologists  prefer  the  Teutonic  verb 
seen  In  IceL  grdta,  Goth,  grilan,  A.  Sax. 
grcBtan,  Sc  greet,  to  weep.  Littrd  favours 
a  derivation  from  L.  re.  back,  and  gradus, 
a  step,  an  old  and  provincial  sense  being 
that  of  return.]  L  Orief  or  trouble  caused 
by  the  want  or  loss  of  something  formerly 
possessed;  sorrowful  longing.  'Anguish  and 
regret  for  loss  of  life  and  pleasure  0  verloved. ' 
MiUon. 

Never  any  prince  expressed  a  more  Uveljr  fiqnv/ 
for  the  loss  or  a  serranL  Clariiulmu 

We  have  a  voice,  with  wMch  to  pay  the  debt 
Of  boondless  love  and  reverence  and  rtgrtt 
To  those  great  men  who  fought  and  ke^  it  ours. 

Tennyson. 

2.  Fain  of  mind  at  something  done  or  left 
undone ;  remorse ;  bitterness  of  reflection. 
'A  passionate  reg/ret  at  sbL*  Dr.  H.  More.— 
S.t  Dislike;  aversion.  'Ineffective  regret* 
to  damnation.'  Dr.  H.  More.—SYV.  (mef, 
concern,  sorrow,  lamentation,  repentance, 
penitence,  remorse,  self-condemnation. 
Begret  (r^-gref),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  regretted; 

Epr.  regretting.  [  See  the  noun.  ]  1.  To 
iraent  the  loss  of,  or  separation  from :  to 
look  back  at  with  sorrowrfnl  longin;;.  'Re- 
cruits who  regretted  the  plough  from  which 
they  had  been  violently  taken.'  Maoatday. 
2.  To  grieve  at;  to  be  sorry  for;  as.  to  regret 
one's  rashness;  to  regret  a  choice  made. 

Ah.  cruel  fate,  thou  never  struck'st  a  bkn» 

By  all  mankind  rtgretud  sa  CiJttan. 

8.  t  To  be  uneasy  at 

Those,  the  impiety  of  whose  lives  makes  them  rt- 
grtt  a  Deity,  and  secretly  wish  there  were  none,  wiil 
^eedily  listen  to  atlteistical  notions.       GdattvilU. 

Stn.  To  grieve  at,  lament,  sorrow,  rue,  re- 
pent, bewail,  bemoan. 

Regretful  (r6-gret'ful).  a.    Full  of  regret 

RegretAlll7(r6-gret'ful-li),aifp.  With  re- 
ffret 

Regrettatde  (r6-gref  a-blX  a.  Admitting  of 
or  calling  for  regret 

Reguardant  (rd-g^rd'antX  a.  In  hsr.  same 
as  Regardant 

Regawrdoo  t  (ri-gto'donX  «.  A  reward;  a 
recompense. 

And  ill  rt^erdon  of  that  duty  doocL 

I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York.  Skmk. 

Reguerdon  t  ( rft-g^don  X  v- 1.  1q  reward. 
'Or  l>een  regtierdon'd  with  so  much  as 
thanks.'    Shot. 

Regula  (reg'a-laX  n.  [L.,  a  rule.]  1.  A  term 
for  the  book  of  rules  or  orders  of  a  religious 
house;  rule.  Rev.  P.  O.  Lee. —2.  In areh.  a 
flUet  or  listel,  by  some  restricted  to  the  band 
or  fillet  below  the  tnnia  in  the  Doric  archi- 
trave :  a  reglet 

Regulable  ( reg'  u  -  la  -  bl  X  a-  Admitting  of 
regulation ;  capable  of  being  regulated. 

Regular  (reg'G-lfir),  a.  [L.  regularit,  from 
regula,  a  rule,  from  i^go,  to  rule  (whence 
regfut.  Ac.),]  1.  Conformed  to  or  made  in 
accordance  with  a  rule;  agreeable  to  an 
established  rule,  law,  type,  or  principle,  to 
a  prescribed  mode  or  to  established  cus- 
tomary forms;  normal;  as.  a  regular  epic 
poem ;  a  regviar  verse  in  poetnr ;  a  regxuar 
plan ;  regtuMr  features ;  a  regydar  building. 
2.  Acting,  proceeding,  or  going  on  by  rule ; 
governed  by  rule  or  rules;  steady  onml form 
in  a  course  or  practice;  orderly;  methodical: 
unvarying :  as,  reauiar  in  diet ;  regviar  in 
attending  on  divine  worship;  the  regular 
return  of  the  seasona 

More  people  are  kept  from  a  true  sense  and  taste 
of  relti^on  by  a  re^'uiar  kind  of  sensuality  and  in- 
dultfence  than  t>y  gross  df unkenness.  I^w. 

8.  In  geom.  applied  to  a  figure  whose  sides 
and  anffles  are  equal,  as  a  square,  a  cube, 
an  equilateral  triangle,  an  equilateral  pent- 
agon, hexagon,  «trc.  Regular  figures  of  more 
than  four  sides  are  usually  calleil  rrgtUar 
polygons  (Mnies  can  be  describe*!  within 
and  about  all  regular  figures,  and  the  area 
of  any  one  may  be  found  by  multiplying  half 
Ita  perimeter  by  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  centre  of  the  inscribed  or  circum- 


scribed drde  upon  one  of  the  sides.— .Asot^- 
lar  bodiet,  those  which  have  all  their  sides, 
angles,  and  faces  similar  and  equal  Of  these 
there  are  only  five— the  tetrahedron,  hexa- 
hedron, octahedron,  dodecahedron,  ioosa- 
hedron.  The  sides  or  faces  of  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth  of  these  solids  are  equilateral  tri- 
angles; those  of  the  second  are  squares;  and 
those  of  the  fourth  are  regular  pentagons. 
They  are  also  termed  Platonic  bocUe$.—4.  In 
gram,  adhering  to  the  common  form  in  re- 
spect to  inflectional  terminations,  as.  in 
Eoglish,  those  vert>s  which  form  their  pret- 
erites and  past  participles  by  the  addition 
of  d  or  «d  to  the  present  tense  are  called 
regular  verbs,  all  others  being  irregular. — 
6.  instituted  or  initiated  aooordii^  to  estab- 
lished rules,  forms,  ordisdpline;  M.^reguiar 
physician;  regular  troops.— d  Belonging  to 
amonastic  order,  and  bound  to  certain  rules; 
as,  regular  clergy.  In  distinction  from  the 
ieeiUar  clergy.— 7.  In  boL  applied  to  parts  of 
plants  when  symmetrical  in  their  figure  and 
sixe  and  the  prop<Hlion  of  their  parts ;  as,  a 
rej^titor  calyx  or  corolla.— 8.  Thorough;  out- 
and-out  ;  perfect ;  complete ;  aa,  a  regular 
humbug ;  a  regular  deception ;  a  regular 
brick.  [Cdiloq.i—Regtdar  architecture,  ihmi 
which  has  its  parts  symmetrical  or  disposed 
in  counterparts.— i?emitor  eurvee,  the  peri- 
meters of  conic  secaons  which  are  always 
curved  after  the  same  geometrical  manner. 
—  Regular  trtwpe,  or  regulars,  troo^  of  a 
permanent  army:  opposed  to  milUia  or 
volunteere. 

Regular  (reg'aidrX  n.  1.  In  the  A.  Cath. 
Cn.  a  monk  who  has  taken  the  vows  and 
who  is  bound  to  follow  the  rules  of  some 
monastic  order.— 2.  A  soldier  belonging  to  a 
permanent  army.— S.  In  cAron.  a  fixed  num- 
ber attached  to  each  month,  which  assists  in 
ascertaining  on  what  day  of  the  week  the 
first  day  of  each  montli  fell,  and  also  the  age 
of  the  moon  on  the  first  day  of  eadi  month. 

Regularity  (reg-u-la'ri-tiX  «•  The  sUte 
or  quality  of  being  regular:  agreeableness 
to  a  rule  or  to  established  order;  conformity 
to  certain  principles;  method;  certain  order; 
steadiness  or  uniformity  in  a  course;  as, 
regularity  of  a  plan  or  of  a  building ;  regu- 
larity of  features ;  the  regularity  of  one's 
attendance  at  church;  the  watch  goes  with 
great  regtdarity. 

He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  rtguiarity  and  order. 

Atttrbury. 

Regularise  (reg'fi-l^-IzX  vX  To  make 
regular.    Qtmrl  Ret.    [BsJre.] 

Regularly  (reg'ti-ldr-liX  adv.  1.  In  a  regular 
manner;  as.  (a)  In  a  manner  accordant  to  a 
rule  or  established  mode;  as.  a  physician  or 
lawyer  regularly  admitted  to  practice;  a 
verse  regularly  fonued.  (&)  In  uniform 
order ;  at  certain  intervals  or  periods ;  as, 
day  and  night  regularly  returning,  (c)  Me- 
thodically; in  due  order:  as.  affairs  nwu/aWy 
periormed.  —2.  Thoroui^ly;  completely;  as, 
he  was  r«(n'tor/y  taken  in.    [CoUoq.] 

RCNnQamewCr^Q-l^r-nesXn.  Regularity. 
'  Regulamege  of  shape. '    Boyle. 

ResTUlatable  (reg-Q-Ut'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  regulated.  'Steam  in  regulatable 
quanUty.^   E.  H.  Knight. 

Regulate  (reg'O-liU),  v.t  pret  *  pp.  regu- 
lated; ppr.  regulating.  [L.  reqxuo,  regu- 
latum,  from  regula,  a  rule  (whence  also 
regular),  from  rego.  to  rule.l  1.  To  adjust 
by  rule,  method,  or  established  mode ;  to 
govern  by  or  subject  to  certain  rulea  or 
restrictions ;  to  direct ;  as,  to  regulate  our 
moral  conduct  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
society;  to  regulate  our  manners  by  the  cus- 
tomary forms.  'Certain  regulated,  estab- 
lished essences.'    Locke. 

Even  goddesses  are  women,  and  no  wife 

Has  power  to  rtgutaU  her  husband's  life.  Drydtit. 

2.  To  put  or  keep  in  good  order;  as,  to  regu- 
late the  disordered  state  of  a  nation  or  Its 
finances ;  to  regulate  a  clock.— Syn.  To  ad- 
Just,  dispose,  methodize,  arrange,  direct, 
order,  rule,  govenu 

Regulation  (regula'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  regulaUng.  or  the  state  of  being  regulated 
or  r^nced  to  order.  —  2.  A  rule  or  order 

Srcscribed  by  a  superior  or  competent  au- 
lority  as  to  the  actions  of  those  under  their 
control;  a  governing  direction;  precept; 
law;  as,  police  regulatione.  —8.  Used  as  an 
adjective  with  the  sense  of  having  a  fixed 
or  regulated  pattern  or  style.  '  Mv  regula- 
tion saddle-holsters  and  housings.  Thack- 
eray. 'The  regulation  mode  of  cutting  the 
hair.'    Dickens. 

RegulatiTe  (reg-fi  l&t'lvY.  a.  1  Regulathig; 
tending  to  r^ulate.  —1  In  tnetaph.  assomed 


by  the  mind  as  the  basis  or  condituui 
other  knowledge;  famishing  f undameatal 
guiding  principles  in  the  search  of  wbmt  la. 

This  idea  of  a  Final  Cause  is  applicable  as  a,  fi 
mental  and  rrpitative  idea  to  oar  spcculatto— 
ceminf  organued  creatures  only.  *"* 


Regulator  (reo'd-lit-^rX 
rwulatea— 2.  A  general  n 


n.  1.  One  who 
name  for  any  eo»> 
trivanoe  of  which  the  object  is  to  inxxlooe' 
uniformity  <A  motion;  aa,  (o)  in  af<»— 
enginet  and  nuMA.  a  governor  (whids  ae«) ; 
also,  a  device  for  regulating  the  tmrnotit^ 


of  steam  admitted  to  the  valve 

of  an  engine,    (b)  A  device  for 

access  of  air  to  a  stove  or  fUmaoeu     <c)  Iss 

horology,  (1)  a  clock  keeping  accurate  Ui»e» 

used  for  regulating  other  time-pleoes;  (S) 

device  by  which  the  bob  of  a  pendolnna  ' 

'  vated  or  depressed;  (S)  the  fly  of  the  _ 

part  of  a  clock;  (4)  an  arm  which  determtacs. 
the  length  of  the  balance  or  hair-4>ring  oC  n. 
WMich.— Regulator  cock,  in  loeomotivia  «»- 
gi»te»,  a  cock  olaced  to  admit  oil  or  taUosr 
to  lubricate  the  faces  of  the  regnlator  — 
Regulator  caver,  in  foeomotte*  engines,  t3b» 
outsiile  cover,  removable  when  require*!  to 
examine  the  regulator.  —  Regulator  tdkm/t 
and  levere,  in  locomotive  enoines,  the  shaft 
and  levers  placed  In  front  of  the  smoke-box 
when  each  cylinder  has  a  separate  regolaior. 
— Regulator  valve,  the  valve  in  a  steam-pip<» 
of  a  locomotive  engine  for  regulating  tb» 
supply  of  steam  to  the  cylindera 

Regttline  (reg'tt-linX  a.  [8eeRiouLus.l  Of 
or  pertaining  to  regulua 

Regnllie  (rera-llzx  v.t  pret.  Jt  p^  refu- 
lixed  ;  ppr.  reguUxing.  To  reduce  to  reguiaa. 

Regulus  (reg^O-lusX  n,    [L. ,  a  petty  UJig  or 
sovereign,  a  dim.  of  rex,  regie,  a  king  ]    L  A 
name  orighially  applied  by  the  alchemiata  u> 
antimony,  becaose  the  facility  with  which  it 
alloyed  with  gold  (the  king  of  metala)  In- 
duced these  empirics  to  hone  that  anttmony 
would  lead  them  to  the  discovery  ot  th« 
philosopher's  st<me.    The  term  is  now  asc4 
in  a  generic  sense  for  metals  in  difTersBt 
stages  of  purity,  but  which  still  retain  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  impurities  they 
contained  in  the  state  of  ore.   What,  for  cx> 
ample,  the  ore  called  snlphuret  of  copper  ia 
smelted,  the  product  of  the  different  fur- 
naces through  which  it  passes  is  termed 
reguUu  until  it  is  nearly  pure  copper.    Tbe^ 
word  is  also  used  by  some  metaUurgists  to 
denote  the  metallic  button  which  is  fovad 
at  the  bottom  of  an  assay  cmcible.— 2.  A 
fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitnde  in  the  ooa- 
stellation  Leo.  Sometimea  called  Cor 
or  the  Lson's  Heart 


By  Ptolemy  and  other  Gfceks  It  was  called 
liskos.  whence  it  derived  the  Latin  name  iCi^r^Aw. 

8.  A  genus  of  insesaorial  birds  closely  allied  to 
the  wren.  They  are  the  smallest  birds  of 
the  famibr  Sylviadn;  they  inhabit  the  wooda 
and  thicketo  nf  the  colder  and  temperate 
regions  of  both  continents.  Their  bill  is 
slender,  and  forms  a  perfect  and  very  sharp 
cone.  R.  eriatatue,  or  the  gold-crrttod 
wren,  is  common  in  Britain.  Another  spe- 
cies, the  fire-crested  wren  (A.  igniettpOhuX, 
with  a  redder  crest,  is  also  found,  bat  it  » 
scarce. 

Regur  {rVBfiir\  n.  The  native  name  for  the 
cotton  soil  of  India,  covering  at  least  one- 
third  of  Southern  India,characteristic  ehkiy 
of  the  hlffh  plateaux  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  of 
a  bluish-ldack,  greenish,  or  daric-gray  crt- 
our.  and  is  of  such  marvellous  fcrtim  thsi 
it  may  be  cultivated  year  after  year  wfthoet 
manure.  Its  composition  is  48^  silk:s« 
20  90  alumina,  16  DO  cariMnate  of  lirae,  tOt^ 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  is  of  sDavlsl 
origin,  and  probably  of  upper  pUooene  age. 

Regurgitate  (rft-g^i'ji-t&tx  vx  pret  A  n^ 

regutjgitated;  ppr.  regurgitatiftg.  (LL.n- 
gurgito,  regnirgUatttm—L.  re,  back,  andfwr^ 
gee,  gurgitie,  a  whirlpool;  comp  fform.)  To 
pour  or  cause  to  rush  or  surge  beat;  to  peer 
or  throw  back  in  great  quantity.  BentU^ 
Regurgitate  (r6-g«r'Ji.titX  v.C  To  be 
pourea  back;  to  rush  or  surge  back. 

Nature  was  wont  to  eracoate  its  vicious  binod  on 
of  these  veins,  which  passage  being  napL.  U  ngt^^ 
fUafes  upwards  to  the  lunfs.  /fafwy. 

Reguxgitatioii(re-g«r'ji-t«''shonX«i^  Ilhe 
act  of  regurgitating  or  pouring  bsick  — iTbe 
act  of  swallowing  again ;  reabsorption  —A  la 
fned.  (a)  the  puking  or  possetting  of  tnfSBts 
(6)  The  rising  of  solids  or  fluids  Into  tba 
mouth  In  the  aduIL 

RebaUUtate  (r§-ha-bUl-titX  e.  f  pre!  *  pfi 
rehabilitated;  ppr.  rehabilitating  Vtt  r^ 
habiliter—re  and  habilit£r.     See  Haboj- 


Jite.  ntr,  fat.  full;       m*,  met,  hbr;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       U.  8c.  absma;      jf,  8cl  fcyi 


KBHABIUTATIOH 


to  biinK  buck  orrMtura  to  publli:  iciiwct 
M.  then  li  Duv  m  Icndtncj  to  riAa^ilitab 
Boliirloiii  Uitorlcil  DinouucL 
B«luUUUU<m<r«-h>l>ll'i-a''ih<Hiln.  Th. 
kc(  of  rohibillUUns:  ths  ut  ot  relndiilliii 

tannei  rigbU^  mlunUon  io  or  je-eiUb 
Uibmint  in  Uie  «t«eai  of  othen. 
S^uuli  (rthuh'),  v.t.    To  huh  uuw:  b 
work  up  old  cuttrial  Id  ■  ne>  form. 


r  (ri-MtO.  r-t-   To  hur  *i 


[rUi«n'il),  IL  rhautotn- 
I)  repcUUoB  of  ttia  wordi  ol  m- 
rtMartai  of  th«  Lonl'i  Pttftr.' 


fonnftncfl  nudp  i 


■  tallliu  or  n 
In  dcuU;  u,  I 

I  eIp«riniBDt  b«fora'« 


hlbltlrm  to  the  public;  Iha  repetition  of  i 

Ke»  in  pilTula  pnliruliiVT  w  public  ei- 
hltloo:  u.  the  nhrai-tol  of  m  dnmi.  nn 
ciMn.  ui  Ontario,  or  tb*  like. 

Dft. ntraniaf.   IDE.  mkim.nWm.tniin 

0.  Fr  rthantr,  rMfrvr,  to  npeil  vtut  one 

Jbener.  tolaiTow.  Atffli,  AtfrH.  m  hAmw. 
SMHIAUt.HEUK.I  l.TorqiMt.iu  whxt 
hu  ilreedy  been  uld  or  written;  to  »i:iLa; 
to  tell «  Mf  DTcr  kgiln. 

1,  To  tunMe:  to  rKDUnt;  to  nhtle;  to  telL 

Lend.  Jiidl.  >.  II.  ° 

a  To  recHa  or  rapHt  In  prlTUte  lor  eiperl- 
ment  and  ImproTatnetit,  before  giving  apub- 

throuah  ■  reheanaL     [&are.J 


■nee  In  i^iiiti,  i^puvtorj 


JI  (rt-hiWirX  B,     On( 

i^^.who'Sghl'   "" 


ibtnide  ActiUoua  pedl- 

(.  To  corer  min,  u 
I  or  helmet.  £tm*rt. 
i-Kif),  m.L  Tarerirg; 


K«IllUtOT7(re-hlb^-to-n),a     Of  or  relit, 
log  to  rehtUilon;  u,  ■  rehibiltry  Kcllon. 
Kt&tn(tftili^.vt     Tohlreacaln. 

honiin  uiln.     CliarMtt  Brmtl. 
B«tiyTwa*CRte  (l4-hl-paDi'e-kit\  a  t    Tu 
hjpothecAte  lAitln    "  ''  '^^■'  '-  '-—"-- 


BahnrathacttlaD 


re  depoetleiL 

le  act.  piweie.  or  nault  of  reh^pothecal- 
Ini;  the  lUt*  of  helag  nhn»thecal«d. 

BM  (re),  n.     See  BIS. 

~  nrtll(i1ebt'r«t).Ti  [O.-r. 


nncU.  ■  aenl 


I    The  I 


•  Wnn- 
□perial  parlU- 


dl,  a  cKt.I  Lit  cltj  of  the 
dealtutlon  Kli*n  to  the  ler- 
■  vhlch.  nndar  the  old  0«r- 
^lati,  held  Immedlatelj  of  Iha 


BelCllrt«(r1fh.'l»g),n.  [O.-rrif*,  a  Hng- 
dom^  MTi'itag.  a  Aty.]    Ths  Imperial  parlU- 


lit  or  channel  for 


Bel«Il'(r*nx'i>.i.     [0,>r,  rrigntT.  Tr.  rtntr, 
Croml.  rnjinii,  to  mle.  from  ragnum,  aklD(- 

■relie  aorereltn  power  or  witborit)' :  to  ai- 

hold  the  aopreme  poirer;  to  rule. 

i.  To  he  predirnilnant;  to  (nnU.    -PeriJ- 

auperlor  or  uncoatroUed  doinlitlatt. 


rtx,  rtffit.  a  klnfl  (whence  ngal.  rtfieal,  Ac): 
lame  root  u  In  ri^i.i  i.  Rovil  authorltf; 
MVrenupower;BovereJEntT;  chief  Jnauence; 
Imperial i<»f.  'He*halikeB(atheiheldhU 
r>t|r>i.'    i'ejM.— 2.  Tlie  time  during  wtdch  a 


[Njwr;h]fluaice;avny;preTalaDce.'lGvarj 
Igntn   (rnn'«rX  n.     One  who  reign*;  ■ 


(r4.|m-b*r«0,  ».(,  ptrt  *  pp.  n 
tmuurjva,-  ppr.  nimburfi'N^.  SJie  and  ilt 
burn;  Fr  mnAourKT—re.  and  eniMirin 


DDE  .  .     ili^'uld  allcfco  that  he  had  a  right 
to  ttiiib-irit  hiniMlf  oat  of  the  podtet  o( 


(rf-lni-bfn'nieiiD.n,  The 
;ii  I  01  relmuiimnu;  the  actol  repaying  or 
rEluiidlng;  repiiyment 

of  I  Ktiolu.  ht  mj  main  bis  toolu  for  the  iin 


..._ (rt-lm-Mia'*rX  n.     One  who 

relminirwa;  one  whe  rnura  or  rafuniia  wh«t 
haft  l>cen  io«t  or  eiipenae<l. 
Irtmniw^elrf-lm  iii*rn,B,t    TotBunarge 

EMmptaat  (re-lm-plaBtl  ■(.    To  Inplant 

••noivnen'nnr^rDWirulliuIl     "jir.  Tmylt^' 

-parf  X  B.t     Io  tmnort 
an;     ng,  atag;      IB,  O* 


.(re-lm'por-U".hon).n.   The 
_.  „.   ,„.ut,„,ting;   that  which  it  relm- 

IMinvaitnne  (rt-lm'por-Uin-),  »,  t     To  ira. 
portune  again  or  atreih. 
RslmpaH(rf-ini-pAE'),  at.  l.Tolmpoaeor 

anew;  Io  relai.   IBare-l 

'0  place  npon  again. 
-Dosttlon  (-■  '    '-■ 

unpoiing. 


m-pngUt),  e.t.     To 
be  ntmrniitand  br  snT^ibn  nunnit 


B«linpreu  (ri-im-pre^),  a. 


or  repeated  imprflialDn  ;  that  which  la  re- 
Impresed:  the  reprint  ot  a  work. 

BaUnpiliit  (ra-Hn-ptlnf  h  nt    To  Iroprliit 
or  piut  again. 


BclmprlMii  (re-im-pri'ion), 
Bclmpruoiuiumt  (ri-im-prt'i 


To  im- 


Irapruoimumt  (ri-im-prt'ion-ment),  n. 
le  act  of  confining  In  prison  a  aacond  time 

Itolll(r«n).ft  :Fr  r«n(.  O  Fr.  renw.  It  >«' 
dins;  from  a  hypothetical  L  ooan  fvlini. 
from  nUMD,  to  reUfn-r«,  back,  and  (™«.. 
(o  hold.]    1.  1-he  aUap  o(  a  bridle,  faateiird 


give  licenie:  to  leave  without  reatnint 


-To  takt  «e  rnnt,  to  lake  the  gnlduKe  ot 

IMli(TtnX»I.    L  To  gorem,  gnlde.  or  re- 
(tcahi  bj  a  biidle. 

1.  To  reatnin:  to  control. 


BalllAilKiiTBta  (rA-in-g'ga-iiil),  nt    To  In- 
■agurala  again  Or  anew. 

""■ <r*-ln.»eni').  a.t    To  Incenie 

—'■'-"-      ■  She  Khote  beama  do 


<rt-ln'koi'po>*t),  a.L    To 

.'r«-ln-kr«i'X  e.t.  To  trenaae 
LUgmDnt;  to  reinforce.  Spentfr. 
l-ln.lEtrO.a.f.    To  Incnr  a  eeoond 


Annnn,  hnin-dOri,  8»,  ren,  mUSur,  Dan. 
rr»uifvr,araindeer]  A  apecla  of  deer  f  DDbd 

in  the  northern  par'-  -'  " ^  ''- 


at^  £arope  and  Aaia. 
iiuitu  Tmtgi/ir. 

paJmntod:  the 


branch  whkhcomei  off  near  the  baBBpOalied 

aquare  fonn,  and  the  laga  aborter  In  pni- 
pnrtion  than  thota  of  the  red-deer     The 


w,irig:     wk,»Ugi 


H  BITBR  ATWMiT 


IhOM  la  tha  higher  arctic  r^oDi  bslng  Uta 
liTgaC;  iboDl  (  feet  t  iDCbei  nuj  ba  glTan 
u  the  aieraia  height  of  a  tuU-grown  tped- 
Dian.    Tha  raindsar  ii  k«an  oTHght,  iwUt 


of  foot.  btlDicopkblaotnwInUlDlngiapeed 
.■1 S  or  10  mtla  u  honr  lor  i  long  [imo,  iDd 
uui  #>*ll]>  dn*  *  weight  of  tw  lb*. .  beildai 
Ilisiledgt  lo  which  tha;  uvBiullir  attuhcd 
when  lued  u  beuti  ol  draught.  Amoof 
ths  Lapluidara  tha  nlndaer  li  a  lubttltnte 
for  tha  bona,  tha  cow.  and  tha  theep.  aa  ba 
fiunlihei  food,  clothing,  and  tha  meani  of 
convajance.  The  caribou  of  North  America, 

would  Kent  to  be  >t  moat  a  well-marked 
«rlet;r  of  IL     Spallad  tormarlr  HriiiMirBr, 

B«lndMr-mOM  (rin'iier-Rioa).  n.     A  Ilehau 


tlta  depend 
i;hlallT  OD  tha 
Kalatlnoiu  or 
ttarchy  matter        Reini)«T  mini  (iVfuki j 

of    Whicb    II    la  r..Mf(/.r.»^I. 

poKiL  Ita  taal«  la  ■lliit'llj  pangent  ... 
aorld.  and  when  boiled  It  lorma  a  jelly  pni 
— 'TgnmrJUv — ' '--' ■-- 


■^ll,d„cB  .gain. 
To  Infect  attain 
lua).  a.     Capable 


e  (rC-ln-fOn'}.  n.     An  additional 

thlckneai  Imparted  to  my  portion  ol  an 
obfect  In  order  to  •trenglhen  It:  aa,  (a)  a 
atrangthenlng  patch  oraddllinnnl  thk-kneu 
•eweJ  round  a  eringle  or  ayelet-hule  In  a 

bBtton-hole  of  a  paper  collar,  (tc.  (i)  That 
part  ol  a  cannon  naarett  to  tha  breech. 
which  la  made  ttmnger  to  reilal  the  eiplo- 
•iTa  force  of  the  powder.— (If iiyorce  rinot. 
DM  boap-like  moiildltin  on  the  relnfurcea 


>  fttftfarvrnfil.)    1.  Tha  act  of  reln- 

:lDg.~i  Addllliinal  force:  Ireah  aailit- 

ance-.   particularly,  addlllimal   tmn|ii  ot 

(oma  to  augment  th ..-.--.-.. 

rue.  ntr,  fat.  laU: 


Belnfomi  <r6-ln-(omi'l,  B,t      To  Infor 


a  (re-m-fund').  v.L    [L  n,  back. 

id  (B^iiWo,  tnfiiium.  lo  ponr  in.  Bee  IH- 
I9I.I  Tol10wlnagain.a>a>lream.  SiiifL 
p-)"f""  (ri-ln-fOt^  c  t.  To  Infuae  again. 
Rslii|Cn,tl&ta  (r«-ln-gni'>hl.Bl},  t.t.  To  in- 
aratlate  again ;  to  recommend  again  lo 
favour.  'If  he  were  ones  ninffratiiUd  to 
blB  maleaty't  tmtt.'    Cbirendon. 

(r«-ln-ba'blt).  r.t.    To  Inhabit 


Ktlnqnlre  <I«-ln-kwli'),  o.t  To  inquire  a 
aecoiul  Unie. 

IMUI  (lini).  n.  pL  |Fr.  nin.  from  L  rm, 
reni$,  the  kidney.  J  L  The  kldnaya  —i.  The 
lower  paita  of  uia  back ;  the  region  of  the 
kldtteya.-&  The  aeat  of  the  •ascttoni  and 
paaatoni,  formerly  luppoied  to  be  aituaUd 
In  that  part  ol  the  body. 


BetnMTtlDiL  (ri-ln-itr'Bhon},  n     The  act  of 
relniertlng,  or  what  la  relnaertad;  a  aecond 

ipeetlng  a  aacond  tli 
Balnniln  (rf -In-apir^  v  t.  To  Inapira  anew. 
'WltfiyouUiful  fancy  ninnind.'  rflHiyjen. 
Baln*i^t  (r«-ln-9pir'lt).  T.t.    To  Impirlt 

IMuibai  (t«-ln-at«l-),  e  t   To  InttaU  again; 


Hi  or  additional  lo- 


'  The  rtiaitaleMint  of  the  Iniurt 

of  Celano  and  A<ena  In  Uielr 

domalni.'    Milman. 
SebuUtUan  {r«  In-ni'ihon),  n. 

relhiutmn:  reltiatatemenL   Oa\ 
SebUtruCt  (i-f  in-itmkt^  s.(. 

{r«. 


-ahflr'an: 


by  which  Llie  flrat  Insurer  rellevea  himeeli 
from  the  rleki  ha  had  undertaken,  and  de 

(r«-ln-ihar^.  t.l.   To  Inaure  again 
a  Kciind  time  and  take  the  riaki 

i-thOr'irX  n.     One  who  re 


In'W-grit),  Bt    [Fr,  rHn- 

iultgtity). )    To  renew  with'  re^ird  to  any 
■Uteorquallly:  lo  reitore.     [Rare.] 


BaluCsrTOgAte  (rt-ln-le 


lo  queiUon  repeatedly. 


■    Sir  T.  Uerlun 

iiAta,  not.  move;       tflbe,  ti 


Salutbronlia  I  (r«-ln-Uu«a1iX  ■>->-    To  iw- 


BelntTDdQcUon  (ri-ln'lra-diilr'alioQX  ■• 
Re_ltliad«.t«  {r«-ln-un'dat  or  r«-in'iiD-i 

tttd  with  a  mb 


Ks-tUTBCt  <T«-ln-1 

'  Thay  might  ba  i 

hia  rfghteooaneaa '    Jtr.  Taylor. 
KelnTWtlcate  (rfl-in-tea'tl^UX 


.'Htlgate  again. 

invMUnUoa  (rt- 

■econd  uiveatigatloi 


-ln-Te«'U-gi''Blui&X  r 


IleliiVlKOi*ite  {ri-ln-Ti'goT-At),  *-i-     To  n- 

BelavolTa  |re-ln-toIf ),  <,  i  To  innlwc 
anew,    '  To  re>f>»lH  u  ip  the  pltclijr  clmd 

Belrd  (rird).  b.     [A.  Sat  r»r<l.  tlM  toIcc  ] 

Nolae;  ihontlng;  the  act  ol  lireaklDC  wiod. 
Sir  D.  Linamu.    [Scotch] 
B«]Td  (r«rd>,  •  i     To  make  a  load  noiar:  ■» 

D.  Liiidiay.    [iScotch.]' 

Rail  ([«>).  n.  JAr  rni.  rvK.  hemd.  cbtef  ) 
A  head;  a  chief;  a  leader;  a  captain.— .bu 
ej/enii,  one  ol  tha  chief  Turiilah  oac*n  of 
•tate.  He  la  chancellor  of  ths  emplrv.  004 
miaiater  of  foreign  atliira 

HolM  lr#a),  H.  (O.E  ryi.  A.  Bax.  ArCa;  en* 
IceL  Ar<r,  Dan.  rita,  O.  reii,  Sw.  rit,  a  tfan 
branch, a  twig]    Annall  twig;  braatamiaA. 


employed,  deaigns  being  lormad  iQ  woa 
Ughtar  or  darker  than  the  gfoond. 
BttntublB  {r«.iih'D-a-bl),  a.     Capslite 


an  edict;  to  nfone  bank-noiea.  ' 
italwu  Cr«-Hli'a^  «.     A  a»»nd  oi 


)   To  dr;  by  the  beat  of  the  loa 

e;  aa,  toreUI  Hah.     |Scottli.{ 


ai  a  hone.    Sir  W.  Scelt. 

_. ->f<(.    (Scotch.) 

Rflltl  (rit).  a.    Bedge;  lea-weed.     Bai. 
Belter  (ril'«rX  n,  la  1     A  rider.  ■  tn 

The  Oerroan  caralry  of  the  lonrteeni; 


[Rare  and  poetical.  1 


edly. 

S«ltei«te  (r«-l1 
.It' 

Mt 

G.  alnma;     J.  Sc  I#il 
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RELATED 


HelteratUm  (r6-it'4r4''thonX  n.  The  act  of 
reiterating;  repetition. 

Helt«ratlTe  (rl-if  «r-4t-lTX  n.  l.  A  word  or 
part  of  a  word  repeated  ao  as  to  form  a  re- 
duplicated word :  aa,  prittle-prattle  is  a  f»- 
iterative  of  prattle.— 2.  In  gram,  a  word,  as 
a  verb,  signifying  repeated  or  intense  action. 
Ihr.  A.  Murrau. 

HalTO  (r«T).  v.t.  [See  Ebavb.]  To  seize  and 
carry  away;  to  pillage.  lObsoleteor  Scotch.] 
^(pelled  also  Heeve. 

RelTttr  (rdv'Ar).  n.  One  who  reives;  one  who 
pillages  or  makes  a  business  of  pillaging, 
aa  those  who  formerly  lived  on  the  Borders, 
and  who  plundered  the  opposite  marches, 
aiealing  especially  cattle  and  sheep. 

*  But  .  .  .  would  you  rmther  be  detcendcd  from  the 
Scottish  theep-ttcmlera.  or  the  Border  yeomen  t' 
*  Haman  nature  is  wealc ;  but  it  is  tny  weakness,  and 
n<M  my  reason,  which  answers,  from  the  Scottish 
K*H>er*:  Mrs.  Riddel. 

R«t)eot  (r§-Jekt'X  c.t.  [  L.  re)icio,  rtjtetum, 
to  reject  — r«,  again,  and  jacio,  to  throw 
<  whence  also  ejeU,  inject^  prcjeet.  <Src.  >] 
1.  To  throw  away,  as  anything  useless  or 
vile;  to  cast  off:  to  dlscanl ;  as,  to  pick  out 
the  good  and  reject  the  bad.— 1  To  refuse 
to  receive;  to  decline  haughtily  or  harslily; 
to  alii^t;  to  despise.  *The  golden  sceptre 
which  thou  didst  r^M'    MUton. 

Because  thou  hast  r^ftetid  kaowUdg«.  I  will  also 
r^ftct  thee.  Hos.  ir.  6. 

Z.  To  refuse  to  grant;  as,  to  r^edt  a  prayer 
or  request— Stm.  To  repel,  suj^t,  despise, 
renounce,  rebuff,  decline. 

RfllJeotattia  (r6-]ekf  a-bl).  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing rejected;  worthy  or  suitable  to  be  re- 
lee  ted. 

ttelMtftSlttnta  (rd-jek'ta-men'^taX  n.  p2. 
[rrom  L.  re^cfo,  freq.  of  rejieio,  refeetum— 
re,  and  jdeio.  to  throw.]  Tnings  thrown  out 
or  away.  '  Discharge  the  r^feetamenta  by 
the  mouth.'    Otoen. 

B«j«etanMmit  (r«-Jek-t&'h^us),  a.  [L.  re- 
Jeitaneuif  from  re^teio,  rejeetnm.  See  Re- 
ject.] Not  chosen  or  received;  rejected. 
'Probme,re^eeton«oia,and  reprobate  people. ' 
Aarroif. 

BitJeofeer  (r6-Jekt'«rX  n.  One  that  rejects  or 
refuses. 

Sfljectlon  (rfi-Jek'shonX  n.  [L.  rejeetio,  re- 
jeetionis,  from  re^ieio,  rejeetum.  See  REJECT.] 
The  act  of  rejecting ;  the  act  of  throwing 
away ;  the  act  of  casting  off  or  forsaking ; 
refusal  to  accept  or  grant ;  as,  the  rejection 
of  what  is  worthless ;  the  rejection  of  a  re- 
quest 

The  ly/ectuM  I  use  of  experiments  is  infinite;  but 
if  an  experiment  be  probable  and  of  i^reat  use.  I  re- 
ceive it  Bacon. 

BaJaotmoiUt  (r«-iek-ti'shusX  a.  Worthy 
of  being  rejectCHd:  implying  or  requiring  re- 
jection. 'Persons  spurious  and  r«/«eh'Cum«, 
whom  their  families  and  allies  have  dis- 
owned.'   Cudworth, 

R«ljt0tiye  (rd-Jekf  iv),  a.  Rejecting  or  tend- 
inff  to  reject  or  cast  off. 

Rejootment  (rft-Jekt'ment),  n.  Matter 
thrown  away. 

R«|jOiC6  (rd-jois'X  v.^  pi^^  ^  PP-  rejoiced; 
>pr.  rejoicing.  [O.E.  rejoiete,  rejoyee,  from 
>.Fr.  rejoir^  rejoiseant^  n.  r^jouir,  rijouie- 
eaiU;  prefix  re,  and  4jouir,  oldicv eejoir—h.  ex, 
and  gaudfo,  to  rejoice.  Comp.  ioy.  ]  To  ex- 
nerience  Juy  and  gladness  in  a  high  degree; 
to  be  exhilarated  with  lively  and  pleasurable 
sensations;  to  be  Joyful;  to  feel  ioy;  to  exult: 
often  with  at,  in,  on  account  qf,  Ac.,  or  fre- 
quently a  subordinate  clause.  'To  rejoice 
\n  the  boy's  correction. '    Shak. 

When  the  righteous  are  in  authority  the  people  re- 
Jcut.  ProT.  zxix.  s. 

What  were  more  holy 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  well?   ShaJk. 

Stn.  To  delight,  Joy,  exult,  triumph. 
Rejoice  (rfi-JoisO.  e.t    l.  To  make  joyful;  to 
gladden;  to  animate  with  lively  pleasurable 
sensations:  to  exhilarate.  'While  she,  great 
saint.  rejoietM  heaven.'    Prior. 

Whoso  loveth  wisdom,  r^ietth  his  father. 

ProT.  xxlx.  3, 
2.t  To  feel   joy  on  account  of.     Shak,— 
8¥N.  To  gladden,  please,  cheer,  exhilarate, 
deliKht. 
R«jciioet  (rd-joisO.  n.    Act  of  rejoicing. 

There  will  be  i^n>*l  examples  of  God's  mercy,  and 
the  anf^ls  must  not  want  their  charitable  re/at'cts  for 
the  conversion  of  lost  sinners.         Sir  T.  Brown*. 

RHJOiceinentt  (re-Jols'ment).  n.  Rejoicing. 
B4oioer(r^jois'teX  ^  1-  One  that  rejoices. 

He  that  believes  God  to  be  cruel,  or  a  rrjoictr  in 
the  unavoklable  damnation  of  the  greatest  part  of 
manldnd,  thinks  evil  thoughts  coiiccriiiiiK  God. 

ytr.  TayUr. 
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2.  One  that  causes  to  rejoice ;  as,  a  re^ntoet 
of  the  comfortless  and  widow.    Pope. 
Rejoicing  (re-jois'ing),  n.    1.  The  act  of  ex- 
pressing joy  and  gladuMs;  procedure  ex- 
pressive of  Joy;  festivity. 

The  voice  of  rdoicwg  and  salvatioo  is  in  the  taber- 
nacles of  the  rignteous.  Ps.  cxviiL  15. 

A  day  of  thanksi^ving  was  proclaimed  by  the  king, 
and  was  celebrated  with  pride  and  delight  by  his 
people.  The  r^foitings  were  not  less  enthusustic 
or  less  sincere.  MmcmnU^. 

2.  The  subject  of  joy. 

Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken  as  an  heritage  for 
ever;  for  they  are  the  rtfHcing ot  tay  heart. 

ft.  cxix.  ui. 
S.  Tlie  experience  of  joy.    GaL  vi  4. 
Rejoicingly  (rd-Jois'ing-UX  adv.    With  joy 
or  exultation. 

Raj0ie,t  v.i.    To  rejoice.    Chancer. 
R«j0ln  (r^-Join'),  v.t.    L  To  join  again;  to 
unite  after  separmtlon. 

The  grand  signior  conveyeth  his  gallies  down  to 
Grand  Cairo,  where  they  are  taken  to  pieces,  carried 
upon  camels'  backs,  and  rtjointd  tof^her  at  Sues. 

Str  T.  Browne. 

%  To  join  the  company  of  again ;  to  bestow 
one's  company  on  again;  aa,  after  some  time 
he  rejoined  his  friends. 

Thoughts,  which  at  Hyde-park<omer  I  forgot. 
Meet  and  rejotn  me  in  the  pensive  grot     Pop*. 

8.  To  answer;  to  say  in  answer:  with  a  clause 

as  object 

It  will  be  replied,  that  he  receives  advantage  by 
this  loppii^  of  his  superfluous  branches;  but  I  rtjout 
that  a  translator  has  no  such  right.  Drydtn. 

Rejoin  (rd-JoinO,  v.t.  1.  To  answer  to  a  reply. 
2/1  n  (ato,  to  answer,  as  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintifTs  replication. 

Rejoinder  (r6-ioin'd«r).  n.     [An  infinitive 

form:  Fr.  re^vndre,  to  rejoin.    Atiaind/tr, 

remainder  are  similar  forms.]  1.  An  answer 

to  a  reply;  or  in  general,  an  answer. 

The  quality  of  the  person  makes  me  Judge  mvself 
obliged  to  a  njoindtr.  GiaKvilie. 

2.  In  laio,  the  fourth  stage  in  the  pleadings 
in  an  ac^on,  being  the  defendant  s  answer 
to  the  plaintiff's  replication.  The  next  alle- 

Stion  of  the  plaintiff  is  called  eurr^in' 
r— Stn.  Reply;  retort;  answer;  replica- 
tion. 

Rejoinder t  (r6-Join'dtol  v.i    To  make  a 
reply.    *  When  Nathan  shall  rejoinder  with 
a  'Inou  art  the  man.' '    Hammond. 
Rejoinduret  (rd-join'dOr),  n.     A  joining 
again;  reunion. 

Rudely  beguiles  our  Ups 
Of  all  rrjoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures.  Shah. 

Rejoint  (rS-johit^X  v.t  1.  To  reunite  the 
joints  of;  to  joint  anew.— 2.  To  fill  up  the 
joints  of,  as  of  stone  in  buildings,  when  the 
mortar  has  been  displaced  by  age  or  the  ac- 
tion of  Uie  weather. 

Rejolt  (rdjdlf X  v.t  To  Jolt  again;  to  shake 
or  shock  anew;  to  rebound.    Locke. 

Rejolt  (rfi-JdltOb  n.  A  reacting  jolt  or  shock, 
'^ese  inward  r^^Me  and  recoilings  of  the 
mind.'    Smith. 

Rejoomt  (r^-jSmT,  v.t.  [Fr.  r^joumer.  See 
ADJOURN.  ]  1.  To  adjourn  to  another  hear- 
ing or  inquiry. 

You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon,  in  hear- 
ing a  cause  between  an  orange  wife  and  a  fosset- 
seller,  and  then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  three* 
pence  to  a  second  day  of  audience.  SMaJk. 

2.  To  refer ;  to  send  for  information,  proof, 
or  the  like.  ■ 

To  the  Scriptures  themsdves  I  o^ffoum  all  such 
atheistical  spirits.  Burton. 

Rejonmmentt  (ri-j«m'mentX  n.  Adjourn- 
ment '  So  many  rejoummente  and  delays. ' 
.yortA. 

Rejndge  (rd-juj'),  v.t  To  ludge  again;  to 
reexamine;  to  review;  to  call  to  a  new  trial 
and  decision. 

'TIS  hers  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Rtt^dg*  his  acts,  and  digitify  disgrace.      Pt^. 

RflJUYenate  (rC-JO'ven-fttX  v.  t  [L.  re.  again, 
and  juvenie,  young.]  To  restore  to  youth ; 
to  miake  young  again. 

Such  as  used  the  bath  in  moderation,  refreshed 
and  restored  by  the  grateful  ceremony,  conversed 
with  all  the  cest  and  freshness  of  r^uvenaled  life. 

Lord  Lytton. 

RelUTenesoenoe  (r«-ia'ven-es''ensX  n. 
[From  L.  re,  again,  and  juveneeeem,  juvenee- 
centie,  ppr.  of  ^eeneseo,  to  reach  the  age  of 
yonth,  to  grow  young,  from^venw,  a  vouth.  ] 
A  renewing  of  youth ;  the  state  of  being 
young  again. 

That  degree  of  health  I  give  op  entirely:  I  might 
as  well  expect  rejuvtnetetnc*.  Chesterfieid. 

ReJaTenetoency(r6-ja'ven-es''en-iiX  n. 
Same  as  /2e./tioenese«»iee. 


ReJUTeneeoent  ( r6-ja'ven-ea''ent ),  o.  Be- 
coming or  become  young  again. 

Rising 
R^tt9*n*sttnt  he  stood  in  a  glorified  body. 

Smtthegf. 

Rejuyeniie  (rd-Jil'ven-Iz).  v.t  To  render 
young  again. 

Reken,t  v.t  or  t.  To  reckon ;  to  come  to  a 
reckoning.    Chaucer. 

Rekindle  (r^kin'dlX  v.t  1.  To  kindle  again; 
to  set  uu  fire  anew.— 2.  To  inflame  again;  to 
rouse  anew. 

Rekindled  at  the  royal  charms 
Tiunultuous  love  each  beating  bosom  warms. 

Pope. 
Reking  (r6-king^  v.  t    To  make  king  agiiii; 
to  raise  to  the  monarchy  anew. 

You  hazard  less  rekineittg  him. 
Than  I  unkinged  to  oe.  tVam*r. 

ReKke,t  V.t    To  reck;  to  care.    Chaucer. 

Relade  (r^l&d'X  v.  t    To  lade  or  load  again. 

Relaid  (r£-l&d'),  pret  &  pp.  of  relay. 

RelaiB  (rt-U')*  ^  [^J  in/ort  a  narrow 
walk  of  4  or  5  feet  wide,  left  without  the 
rampart,  to  receive  the  esjrth  which  may  be 
washed  down»  and  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  ditch. 

y^iyn4  (r£-land'\  v.t  To  land  again;  to  put 
on  land  what  had  been  shipped  or  em- 
barked. 

Reland  (rS-landO,  v.t  To  go  on  shore  after 
having  embarked. 

Relapaable  (rS-laps'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  re- 
lapsing or  liable  to  relapse. 

Relapse  (rd- laps'),  v.x.  pret  and  pp.  re- 
lapted;  imr.  reiapting.  [L.  relabor,  relap- 
$ui,  to  Slide  back— rv,  back,  and  labor,  lap- 
nu,  to  slide  (whence  lapee,  collapse,  ^cA] 

1.  To  slip  or  slide  back;  to  return.  'Jte- 
lapeinq  from  a  necessary  guide.'    Dry  den. 

2.  To  ull  back;  to  return  to  a  former  bad 
state  or  practice;  to  backslide;  as,  to  relapm 
into  vice  or  error  after  amendment 

The  oftener  he  hath  relapsed,  the  more  significa- 
tions he  ought  to  give  of  the  truth  of  his  repentance. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

8.  To  fall  back  or  return  from  recovery  or  a 
convalescent  state. 

He  was  not  well  cured  and  would  hare  relapsed. 

IViseman. 

Relapse  (rS-laps^,  n.  1.  A  sliding  or  falling 
back,  particularly  into  a  former  bad  state, 
either  of  body  or  morals. 

This  woukl  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall  MUton. 

2.t  One  who  has  refallen  into  vice  or  error; 
specifically,  one  who  returns  Into  error  after 
having  recanted  it 

Relapsed  (rS-lapstO,  a.  In  the  it  Cath.  Ck. 
a  term  applied  to  a  heretic  who  having  ab- 
jured his  errors  has  fallen  back  into  tnem 
again.    Sometimes  used  as  a  noun. 

Rdapser  (rd-laps'toX  n.  One  that  relapses 
into  vice  or  error.    Bp.  HalL 

Relapsing  (rd-laps'lng),  p.  and  a.  Sliding 
or  falling  back;  marked  oy  a  relap«e  or  re- 
turn to  a  former  worse  %UA/c.—  helav»ing 
fever,  an  acute,  epidemic,  contagious  fever, 
characterixed  by  a  relapse  of  all  the  symp- 
toms during  convalescence,  which  may  be 
repeated  more  than  once.  It  Is  also  called 
famine  terer,  because  it  generally  occurs 
during  seasons  of  destitution. 

Relate  (re-lit^,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  related;  ppr 
relating.  [Fr.  relater,  to  state,  to  meiitiuu; 
L.  refero,  relatum,  to  refer,  to  bring  back — 
re,  back,  and /«ro,  latum,  to  bring  or  bear] 
Lt  To  bring  back;  to  restore. 

Till  morrow  next  again 
Both  Ught  of  heaven  and  strength  of  men  relate. 

Spenser. 

2.  t  To  refer  or  ascribe  to  as  source  or  origin. 
&  To  tell;  to  recite;  to  narrate  the  particu- 
lars of ;  as,  to  relate  the  story  of  Priam. 
'  Shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. '  Shak. — 
4.  To  ally  by  connection  or  kindred.  Porte. 
—To  relate  one's  telf,  to  vent  one's  thouglita 
in  words.  Bacon.  [Rare.]— Syn.  To  tell,  re- 
cite, narrate,  recount,  rehearse,  report,  de- 
tail, describe. 

Relate  (rS-Uf),  v.t  1.  To  have  reference  or 
respect ;  to  regard ;  to  stand  in  some  rela- 
tion; to  have  some  understood  position 
when  considered  in  connection  with  somt»- 
thing  else. 

This  challenge  .  .  . 

Relates  in 'purpose  only  to  AchiOes.        SMaM. 

All  negmthre  or  privative  words  relate  to  positive 
Ideas.  Locke. 

2.t  To  make  reference;  to  take  acconnt 
'Reckoning  by  the  years  of  their  own  con- 
secration, witnout  relating  to  any  imperial 
account'    Fuller. 

Related  (r^lat'ed).  p.  and  a.  1.  Recited; 
narrated.— 2.  Allied  by  kindred;  connected 


ch.  oAain;     di,  Sc.  lod^;     g,go;     J,  job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  aifi|^;     fH,  tAen;  th,  fAin;     w,  idg;    wh,  wMg;    zh,  amre.— See  Key. 
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by  blood  or  alliance,  parUcnlarly  by  con- 
•anguinitv;  as,  a  peraon  related  in  the  first 
or  second  degree.— 3.  Standing  in  some  re- 
lation or  connection;  as,  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  closely  related.— 4.  In 
mftne,  same  as  Relative. 

Belatedneaa  (rfi-lat'ednes),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  related;  affinity.  JBtii- 
ermn. 

Belater  (rfi-l&t'^rX  n.  One  who  relates,  re- 
cites, or  narrates;  an  historian.  *  A  tedious 
relater  of  facts.'    Swift. 

BelaUon  (r6-Ii'shon).  n.  [L.  relatio,  rela- 
tionis^  from  re/ero,  relatttm.  See  RELATE.] 
1.  The  act  of  relating  or  telling,  or  that 
which  is  related  or  told ;  recital :  account; 
narration;  narrative  of  facts;  as,  an  histori- 
cal rdation;  we  listened  to  the  relation  of 
bis  adventures.— 2.  Respect;  reference;  re- 
gard: generally  or  always  in  the  phrase  in 
relation  to. 

I  have  been  ImportiuMd  to  make  some  observa- 
tions oa  this  artt  ***  frlatiou  tt  its  agreement  with 
poetry.  Drydtn. 

S.  Connection  perceived  or  Imagined  be- 
tween things;  a  certain  posltton  occupied 
by  one  thing  with  regard  to  another;  the 
condition  of  oeing  such  or  such  in  respect  to 
something  else;  as.  tiie  relation  oi  a  citizen 
to  the  state;  the  relation  ol  a  subject  to  the 
supreme  authority;  the  relation  of  husband 
to  wife,  or  of  master  to  servant 

Any  sort  of  connection  which  is  perceived  or  iroa> 
ginea  between  two  or  more  things,  or  an^  compart- 
son  which  is  made  by  the  ntind.  is  a  rHation. 

Is.  Tayimr. 

Althotigh  reintioms  are  not  real  entities,  but  merely 
mental  modes  of  viewing  things,  let  it  be  observed 
that  our  ideas  of  relati»M  are  not  vague  nor  arbitrary, 
but  are  determined  by  the  known  qualities  of  the  re- 
lated  objects.  Fktmnf. 

4.  Connection  by  consanguinity  or  affinity; 
kinship;  tie  of  birth  or  marriage;  relation- 
ship. 

RtttMoHs  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  fiither,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known.' 

Milton. 
Are  we  not  to  phy  and  supply  the  poor  though  they 
have  no  relaticn  to  ust  .  .  .  tba  gospel  stiles  them 
all  our  brethren.  B/.  Sfr«t. 

5.  A  person  connected  by  consanguinity  or 
affinity;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

A  she-cousin,  of  a  good  f>imily  and  small  fortune, 
passed  months  among  all  her  riiatitns.         Svi/t. 

6.  In  math,  ratio;  proportion.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  more  general  sense  in 
reference  to  two  quantities  which  have 
something  in  common  by  means  of  which 
tliey  may  be  compared^  or  indicating  any 
dependence  of  one  quantity  upon  another. 

7.  In  logic,  one  of  the  ten  nredicaments  or 
accidents  belonging  to  substance.  — a  In 
arch,  the  direct  conformity  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  whole,  of  the  different  puis  of  a 
building.— 9.  In  tou>,  (a)  where  two  different 
times  or  other  things  are  accounted  as  one. 
and  by  some  act  done,  the  thing  subsequent 
is  said  to  take  effect  by  relation  from  the 
time  preceding.  (6)  The  act  of  a  relator  at 
whose  instance  an  information  is  filed.  See 
Relator. -//(Aartnonse  relation.  In  music, 
a  term  denoting  that  a  dissonant  sound  is 
introduced  which  was  not  heard  in  the  pre- 
ceding chord.— STif.  Recital,  reliearsal,  nar 
ration,  account,  narrative,  tale,  detail,  de- 
scription, kindred,  consanguinity,  affinity, 
kinsman,  kinswoman. 

Belatioxial  (r§-la'shon-alX  a.  1.  Having  re- 
lation or  kindred. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  take  these  two  nations 
for  rtlattottal  stems.  Tooke. 

S.  Indicating  or  specifying  some  relation : 
used  in  contradistinction  to  %uA.Umal;  as.  a 
relational  part  uf  speech.  The  pronoun,  pre- 
position, and  conjunction  are  retnXimial 
parts  of  speech. 

Belatlonlstt  ^rg-lH'<ihon-istX  n.  A  reUUve; 
a  relation.    Svr  T.  Bi-owne. 

Relationship  (r«-lHMion-ship).n.  The  state 
of  being  related  by  kindred,  affinity,  or  other 
alliance. 

Selatlve  (rel'a-UvX  a.  [Fr.  relatif,  L  rela- 
tteiu,  tromr^ero.  See  RELATE.]  1.  Having 
relation  to  or  bearing  on  something ;  cluse 
in  connection ;  pertinent ;  relevant ;  as,  the 
arffuments  may  be  good,  but  they  are  not 
relative  to  the  subject  '  Grounds  more  rfla- 
tiiMf  than  thia'  Shak.-Z  >'ot  absolute  or 
existing  by  Itself;  consldereil  as  iMlonuinj; 
tu  ur  re:specting  something  cUe;  depending 
on  or  incident  to  relation. 

Everythinjf  sustains  both  an  absolute  and  a  rr/n. 
tHf  z^Y  V  ity  ;  an  ahsoUne.  as  it  is  s>i<.  h  a  thitii;.  en- 
dued with  such  a  nature:  and  a  rtl.ttut,  as  it  «s  a 
part  of  ilie  univcrM*.  and  m>  stands  in  such  a  relatiuo 
to  the  whole.  SentM. 


Relmtive  rights  of  persons  are  incident  to  them  as 
members  of  society,  and  standing  in  various  relations 
1  to  each  other.  Blackstoue. 

8.  In  gram,  applied  to  a  word  which  relates 
to  another  word,  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sen- 
tence called  the  antecedent;  as,  the  relative 
pronouns  who.  if/tiVA,  and  that.—i.  In  music, 
relative  chord,  a  common  chord  made  up  of 
notes  taken  from  the  scale;  as  the  chortls  of 
D  minor,  £  minor,  F  major.  G  major,  and 
A  minor  are  relative  to  the  chord  or  scale  of 
C,  these  being  the  only  common  chords 
which  can  be  made  from  the  scale  of  C— 
Relative  kry,  a  key  whose  tonic  chord  is  a 
relative  chord ;  that  is,  a  Key  who»e  flrst, 
third,  and  flfUi  degrees  form  a  common 
chord  made  up  of  notes  of  the  key  to  which 
it  is  teXBie^.— Relative  mode,  in  mvsie,  the 
mode  which  the  composer  interweaves 
with  the  principal  mode  in  the  flow  of  the 
harmony.  —  Relative  chronology.  In  ^eoi. 
the  geological  method  of  computing  time, 
as  opposed  to  the  absolute  or  historical 
method.  —Relative gravity.  The  same  as  Spe- 
cinc  OravUif.— Relative  motion,  the  change 
of  the  relative  place  of  a  moving  body  with 
respect  to  some  other  body  also  in  motion. 
—Relative  place,  that  part  of  space  which  is 
considered  with  regard  to  other  adjacent 
objects.- /?e/af»oc  terms,  in  logic,  terms 
which  imply  relation,  as  guardian  and 
ward,  master  and  servant,  husband  and 
vritt.— Relative  time,  the  sensible  measure 
of  any  part  of  duration  by  means  of  motion. 
RelaUve  (rera-tivX  n.  1.  Something  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  something  else ; 
one  of  two  things  having  a  certain  relation. 
2.  A  person  connected  by  blood  or  affinity; 
especially,  one  allied  by  blood;  a  relation; 
a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

Our  friends  and  re/nhvet  stand  weeping  by, 
Dissolv'd  in  tears  to  see  us  die.  TVm/Wf. 

8.  In  gram,  a  word  which  relates  to  or  re- 
presents another  word,  called  its  antece- 
dent, or  refers  back  to  a  sentence  or  member 
of  a  sentence,  or  to  a  series  of  sentences, 
constituting  its  antecedent ;  a  relative  pro- 
noun. 'He  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives 
by  chance.'  Here  toho  is  the  relative,  which 
represents  he.  tlte  antecedent.  'Judas  de- 
clared him  innocent,  which  he  could  not  be, 
had  be  deceived  his  disciples.'  Porteus. 
Here  which  refers  to  innocent,  an  adjective, 
as  Its  antecedent  'Another  reason  that 
makes  me  doubt  of  nny  Innate  practical 
principles  is,  that  I  think  there  cannot  any 
one  moral  rule  be  proposed  whereof  a  man 
may  not  justly  demand  a  reason,  lohieh 
would  be  perfectly  ridictilous  and  absurd  if 
they  were  innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evi- 
dent, which  every  innate  principle  mnst 
needs  be.'  Locke.  Here  the  flrst  which  re- 
fers to  the  demanding  of  a  reason,  the  second 
to  self-evident.— A.  In  logic,  a  relative  term. 
See  the  adjective. 

Relatively  (rera-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  relative 
manner;  in  relation  or  respect  to  something 
else;  with  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
other  things;  not  absolutely;  comparatively: 
often  followed  by  to;  as,  his  expenditure  in 
charity  was  large  relatively  to  his  income. 

Consider  the  absolute  affections  of  any  being  as  it 
is  in  itself  before  you  consider  it  rriMtrvtiy.     ft'mtts. 

Relatlyenew  (rera-tivnesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  relative  or  having  relation. 

RelaUidty(rel-a-tiv'i-tl).  n.  RelaUveness. 
Coleridge.    [Rare.] 

Relator  (r«-l&t'«r).  «i.  l.  One  who  relates;  a 
rehearser ;  a  narrator  or  reciter.  *  The 
several  relators  ot  this  history.'  Fuller.— 
2.  In  law,  a  private  person  at  whose  Instance 
an  information  is  allowed  to  be  filed,  and 
in  whose  behalf  certain  >vrits  are  issued ;  a 
prosecutor. 

Relatrix  (rd-lat'riks).  n.  In  law,  a  female 
relator  or  petitioner.    Story. 

Relax  (r6-laks'),  v.t.  [L.  relaxo,  to  loosen, 
to  slacken,  to  relax— re,  back,  again,  and 
laxo,  to  loosen,  to  widen,  from  laxxts,  wide, 
loose,  open  (whence  lax).  ]  L  To  slacken ; 
to  make  less  tense  or  rigid;  to  loosen;  to 
make  less  close  or  firm;  as,  to  relax  a  rope 
or  cord;  to  relax  the  muscles  or  sinews. 

Horrour  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  rrlax'd. 

MiiUH. 
Some  good  survivor  with  his  flute  would  go 
Piping  a  ditty  sad  for  Bion's  fate. 
And  cross  the  unfxrmuied  ferry's  flow. 
And  rtlAx  Pluto's  brow.  Matt.  Amoid. 

2.  To  make  less  severe  or  rigorous;  to  remit 
or  abate  in  strictness ;  as,  to  reUkx  a  law  or 
rule  of  justice. 

The  statute  of  mortmain  was  at  tereral  times  rv- 
taxtd  by  the  iet;t<lature.  St^i/t 


8w  To  remit  or  abate  in  respect  to  attontioas* 

assiduity,  effort,  or  labour;  to  nnbetsd  ;  aa^ 
to  relax  study;  to  relax  exertiona  or  efforta. 
4.  To  relieve  from  attention  or  effort :  u»> 
afford  a  relaxation  to;  as,  conver»atir»a  re- 
laxes the  mind  of  the  student  — &.  l*o  relir  r« 
fixmi  constipation;  to  loosen;  to  cqi^a.  jm^^^ 
medicines  rr/ax  the  bowela  [In  tbr  fo]li»«- 
ing  quotation  the  word  is  used  in  tUe  p«rvo- 
liar  sense  of  to  hand  or  turn  orer  to. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  amowneed  t*  tt^rrv 
of  whom  sixteen  were  reconciled,  and  tl»e  r«-n^  .«.-**  *^t 
reSaxfd  to  the  secular  arm:  in  other  votsi^    f.r-r-  ■ 
over  to  the  civil  magistrate  fbr  execution      ^vr^..."^  | 


Stn.  To  slacken,  loosen,  loose,  ramit, 
mitigate,  ease,  unbend,  divert. 
Relax  (r6-laks'X  v.t.  l.  To  become  loo»«^. 
feeble,  or  languid.  '  His  knees  reiass  m  i  Us 
toil.'  Pope.— 2.  To  abate  in  severity;  to  tic^ 
come  more  mild  or  less  rigoroi& 

In  others  she  rrlax'd  again. 

And  govcrn'd  with  a  looser  rda.  ^i^w 

8  To  remit  in  close  attention ;  to  srahnsd: 
ns.  it  is  useful  for  the  student  toreiam  oftea 
and  give  himielf  to  excrcbe  satd 
menta 
Relazt  (r§4akiOi  ^    Ralaxation. 

Labours  and  com  aiay  have  tkeir  rrtiajrrM  mnA 
creations.  JZgl//^ 


Relazt  (r6-lakO>  ^  Relaxed;  loose. 

Relazatfle  (rft-laks'ft^l  a.    Capabto  of 
ing  relaxed  or  remitted.    Barrow. 

Reiazant  <r«-laks'antX  «.    AaMdidaethat 
relaxes  or  opens. 

Relaxation  (reiak-si'shonX «^    (L-  rsf— 
tio,  relaxationis.    See  Rklax.]    L  TIm  aca 
of  relaxing,  or  the  state  of  beiUig  relmxad  ; 
as,  (a)  a  diminution  of  tension,  cloeenaia  or 
firmness;  as,  a  relaaoation  of  the  mttBCtaa. 
fibres,  or  nerves;  apedffcally,  in  patkoL  a 
looseness ;  a  dimkintion  of  the  natimd  and 
healthy  tone  of  parts,     (fr)  RemiaaioB  or 
abatement  of  rigour.     'Abatementa   and 
relaxations  ci  the  lawtot  Christ.*     Wmter- 
land    (e)  Remission  of  attention  or  applJ* 
cation;  as.  relaxation  of  dforta.— S.  The  act 
of  recreating  or  refreshing;  rscreaftian;  a 
state  or  occupation  intended  to  give  larnfal 
or  bodily  relief  after  effoTl  *  Proper  vy la  jia 
tiotu  in   business.'    Addison.     'Hoaa  oi 
careless  relaxa  tion. '    Macaulmy. 

But  rrl^ntttoH  of  the  languid  fntme 

By  soft  recumbency  of  eutstrctch'd  laiba 

Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days.      Os»;^m: 

—Letters  qf  relaxation,  in  Seats  law,  lettera 
passing  the  signet,  whereby  a  ilebtor  was  r»- 
lieved  from  the  horn,  that  ia,  from  peraooal 
diligence.  Such  letters  are  aot  new  rm. 
ployed  in  civil  cases,  but  In  crimlna]  pro- 
secntions.  One  who  has  been  outlawed  may 
applv  to  the  court  of  histiciaiT  for  letlera 
of  relaxation  reponing  him  afalnst  the  sen- 
tence. 

ReUumtive  (rfi-laka'a-tivX  a.    Hayiaf  the 
quality  of  relaxing:  laxative 

RelazatlTe  (rMaks'a-UvX  n.  LThatwfaiek 
has  power  to  relax;  a  laxative  nedicinc. 
'  You  must  use  relaxatives.'  B.  Jc 
2.  Wliat  gives  relaxation;  a  relaxation. 


The  Moresco  festivals  seem 
corporeal  labours. 


as  rwlmcmttrutM 
L.  Addupm. 


Relay  (rd-UiO.  «>-  [Fr.rfta^,  a  relay  of  hones; 
orlgmally,  relief  or  release;  L.L.  relaxvs 
— L.  re,  and  laxus,  loose.    See  Rilka<^) 

1.  A  supply  of  anything  laid  up  or  kept  m 
store  for  affording  relief  from  tune  to  time, 
or  at  successive  stagea  'Who  call  aloud 
...  for  change  of  follies  and  relaps  of 
joy.'  Fotttij^.  Specifically,  fa)  a  sopnly  of 
horses  placed  on  the  road  to  be  in  readiness 
to  relieve  othen.  that  a  traveller  may  pro- 
ceed without  delay,  (fr)  In  hunting,  a  fresh 
set  of  dogs  or  honeSi  or  both,  placed  in 
readineas  at  certain  places,  in  case  the  game 
comes  that  way.  to  be  cast  off,  or  to  nionnt 
the  himters  in  lieu  of  the  horses  already 
weary,  (e)  A  squad  of  men  to  take  a  spell 
or  turn  of  work  at  stated  intervals ;  a  shift 

2.  In  electric  teleg  a  subsidiary  electro-ms^ 
netic  circuit  made  and  broken  by  the  pn- 
mary  circuit  By  means  of  an  apparstos 
consisting  of  a  majsnet,  armature,  lever,  Ayl, 
a  current  tno  feeble  to  produce  sensible  me- 
chanical etTects  at  a  distance  is  made  to  Mt 
in  action  an  auxiliary  current  competent 
for  the  work.  Except  by  a  battery  of  enor* 
mous  power,  currents  of  efficient  strength 
can  only  be  sent  on  short  circuits  in  land 
telegraph  lines,  generally  less  than  SO  mQes» 
as  the  loss  by  leakage  on  the  way  b  very 
considerable.  On  lines  of  greater  lencth, 
which  otherwise  could  not  1^  worked  frrsa 
end  to  end,  relays  are  therefore  totrwittced 


jrate,  Ur,  fat,  iftll;       nsi,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  mdve;       tube,  tub,  buU;       oil.  pound;       a.  8c  abiow;     S,  Sc  fsy. 
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at  intennedUte  poinU.  The  aiuUocy  of  this 
UM  of  the  apparatui  to  change  of  nonet  on 
a  long  joorney  it  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Belayt  are  alto  uted  in  connection  with 
alarums,  when  thete  are  larae  and  powerf  aL 
—Relay  ^gnmnd,  ground  laid  up  in  fallow. 
C.  Richardion, 

Balay  ( r«<laO.  «•  t  To  lay  again ;  to  Uy  a 
tecond  time;  at,  to  retajt  a  parement 

Sellrail  (rel'bun),  n.  The  roottof  CaUto- 
laria  arQehnoidf.  largely  uted  for  dyeing 
woollen  cloth  crimson.    See  Calcvolaria. 

JteloaMble  (r^lit'a.blX  &  Capable  of  be- 
ing released.    Selden, 

Belease  (ri-l£tOk  «.e.  pret  A  pp.  rtUemd; 
ppr.  rtflMMnft.  ((XB.  vv(m«.  rtUtm,  to  re- 
lease, to  relax,  from  O.Fr.  reU$$er,  relau$er, 
to  release,  to  relinquish  —  prefix  re,  and 
loiswr.  to  leava;  It  Uudar*;  O.It  Uumn; 
from  L.  Idunartt  to  loosen,  from  laxttt.  loose, 
lax.  ReUam,  relax,  and  relay  are  thus  the 
aarae  word,  j  1.  To  let  loose  again;  to  set  free 
from  restramt  or  confinement;  to  liberate, 
as  from  prison*  oonfluementk  or  servitude. 
Mark  xr.  9l  'Rtleate  ma  from  Bij  baada.' 
Skak. 

Y«i  rtitm^d  his  couraf«,  mmI  Ml  fM« 

▲  Tslour  Caul  to  the  enemy.  Drydtn, 

2.  To  fk^e  from  pain,  care,  trouble,  grief,  or 
any  other  eviL— 3.  To  f re«  from  obligation  or 
penalty;  as,  to  rtltojte  one  from  debt,  froai 
a  promise  or  covenant. — ^  To  quit;  to  let 
go,  as  a  legal  claim;  to  remit;  to  discharge 
or  relinquish,  as  a  right  to  Unds  or  tene- 
ments, by  conveying  it  to  another  thai  has 
aome  right  or  estate  in  potiettion,  as  when 
the  person  in  remainder  reUatee  hit  right  to 
the  tenant  In  possession,  when  one  copar- 
cener reUoM*  his  right  to  the  other,  or  the 
mortgagee  reUamt  nis  claim  to  the  mort- 
gager. 

Item,  that  the  duchy  of  Aqjou  and  the  county  of 
M<tine  shall  be  reimttd  and  dcUvcf cd  to  the  king  her 
&ther.  Shmk. 

6.t  To  relax.  Hooker.— ^in.  To  fk^e,  liber- 
ate, loose,  discharge,  quit,  acquit 
Beleaio  (rS-let^  n.  L  Liberation  or  dis- 
charge from  restraint  of  any  kind,  as  from 
confinement  or  bondage.  'Release  from 
bell.'  MiUon.  —  2.  Liberation  from  care, 
pain,  or  any  burden. 

It  secm'd  so  h^rd  ai  first,  oiother,  to  leaT*  the  blessed 

sun. 
And  now  it  seeonas  bard  to  stay,  and  yet  His  will  be 

dene! 
Bat  still  I  tbiak  it  caa't  b«  long  belbrt  I  ind  r^/tmse. 

Z.  Discharge  from  obligation  or  responsibil- 
ity, aa  from  debt,  penalty,  or  claim  of  any 
kind;  acquittance. 

The  kinr  oiadc  a  gi««t  feast,  .  .  .  and  he  made  a 
rrlmut  to  toe  prowoces.  and  Kave  gUit.    Etf.  U.  ift. 

4.  In  law,  properly,  a  discharge  of  a  right ; 
an  instrument  in  writing  by  which  estates, 
rights,  titles,  entries,  actiont,  and  other 
things  are  extinguished  and  discharged,  and 
sometimes  transferred,  abridged,  or  en- 
larged; and  in  general  it  signifies  a  person's 
giving  up  or  discharging  the  right  or  action 
he  has  or  claims  to  have  against  another  or 
his  landa^ft.  In  the  tUam-engiiu,  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhaust-port  before  the  stroke  is 
finished,  to  lessen  the  back-pressure. 

Se-l6a3e(r^l«sO.  v.t  [Prefix  re,  and  lease.] 
To  lease  again  or  anew. 

Releasee  (V^-lte-r),  n.  in  lait,  a  person  to 
whom  a  release  is  given;  a  relesaee. 

Seleaeement  ( r6-i(§s^ent ).  n.  The  act  of 
releasing,  aa  from  confinement  or  obliga- 
tion.   '^elMMevneiU  from  all  e Vila'  Milton. 

Releaser  (ri-16s'«r),  n.  One  who  releaara. 
*0f  evils  thou  the  chief  and  best  r9Ua$er.' 
Heywood. 

Beleaeor  (rft-lfit'or),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
grants  a  release;  one  who  quits  or  ranotiaces 
that  which  he  has;  a  relestor. 

Releetft  n.    Keleaae    O^tierr. 

melefe,tfi.    That  which  it  left    Ckmutr. 

Relegate  (rel'«-gitX  t.t  pret  A  pp.  reU- 
qated;  ppr.  relegating.  [L  reUga,  relegtwn, 
to  tend  away,  to  baniih,  to  remove  — nt. 
back,  and  lego,  to  tend.]  L  To  tend  away  or 
oat  of  the  way;  to  consign  to  some  obscere 
or  remote  destination;  to  banish. 

We  have  not  rtlegmted  rdiiinon  (lilcc  sooicthing  we 
were  a^'Mmed  to  Utew)  to  obkcure  lannicipaUties  or 
rustic  tj.Jagcs.  Burke. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  was  relezAttd  to  the  cold  shAde 
of  Oi^^><^aoo  in  1866,  he  consoled  himsekT  by  writing 
a  •ovd.  5rWj— ■>!  ne»*pmf«r. 

2.  To  rend  into  exile ;  to  cause  to  remove  a 
certain  distance  fn>m  Rome  for  a  certain 
peri'Ml:  a  terra  in  R4iman  law. 
RelegaU0ll(rel*3-^'shon).  n.  (L- *^V*'^  ) 
The  uctuf  releg< ting;  banishment;  specifi- 


cally, a  term  in  aadent  Roman  law.  SeeRl- 

LEQATE.  2. 

Releal(rft-lentO,«.t.  rFr.folmefr.totlaekeB, 
to  abate,  to  grow  cool— prefix  re,  and  aXen- 
tir,  from  d,  to,  and  lent,  L.  {en£ia,  pliant, 
flexible,  alow ;  akin  to  lenis,  soft  smooth, 
pliant  See  Lbnient.]  l.f  To  soften  in 
substance;  to  lose  compactness ;  to  become 
lesa  rigid  or  hard. 

In  sooie  hovses,  iwectasats  wfll  reiemi  more  tfian 
laothers.  Bactm. 


When  ep'Mnir  buds  salute  the  wekoiae  day. 
And  earth  fwmtiftf  £ecls  the  genial  ray.    A^. 

8.t  To  deliquesce;  to  dissolve;  to  melt 

Crows  seem  to  call  upon  rain,  which  b  bat  the 

'   8  in  the  reiemiJMf  of  the 


comfoct  thoy  seen  M  receive 
air. 


Salt  of  tartar,  brought  to  fusion  and  placed  in  a 
cellar,  will  .  .  .  betfiu  to  rtUnt,  B^yie. 

a.  To  become  less  intense;  to  relax.  Sir  K. 
i>*j^y  iKaivl  — 4.  i'o  become  less  harsh, 
cruel,  or  obdurate;  to  soften  in  temper;  to 
baeoroe  more  mild  and  tender;  ta  give  way; 
to  yield;  to  comply;  to  leal  compassion. 
'iletoU  and  yield  to  mercy.'    Skak. 

Ftoice  Andren&cus  wooM  not  mfUmi.       SMmJk 


Stem  Proserpine  ^ttenttd. 
And  gave  huu  back  the  fai 


Relent  1  (rfi-lenf),  vt  L  To  slacken;  to  re- 
mit; to  stay;  to  abate.  'And  oftentimes 
he  would  relent  his  pace.*  Spenser.— 2.  To 
soften;  to  mollify;  to  dittolve. 

Thou  art  a  peart  which  nothing  can  rtUmt 
But  vinegar  Made  of  devotion^  tears.    Dmvitt. 

Relentt  (rS-lentQi  n.    Ramitsion;  ttay. 
She  came  without  reUnt  onto  the  land  of  Aina«oas. 

Relentless  (r6-lentles).  a.  Incapable  of  re- 
lenting; unmoved  by  pi^;  unpitying;  in- 
tensible  to  the  dittresses  of  others;  destitute 
of  tenderness;  aa,  a  prqr  to  relnMeu  des- 
potism. 

For  this  th*  avenging  power  employs  his  darts  .  .  . 
Thoa  will  persist.  reUutUss  in  his  ire.       Drydem. 

Stm.  Unrelenting,  implacable,  unpitying,  un- 
merciful, merciless,  pitiless.  crueL 

Relentlsesly  (rS-lentles-liX  adt>.  In  a  re- 
lentless manner;  without  pity. 

Relentlessness  (rfi-lentles-nesXn.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  relentless  or  unmoved  by  pity. 

Ruentment  (r«-lent'ment),  n.  Tlie  act  or 
state  of  relenting;  compassion. 

Relesaee  (rd'les-dX  n.  in  Iom,  the  person 
to  whom  a  release  is  executed. 

Relessor  (reaas-or).  Ik  In  law^  the  pancn 
who  executes  a  release. 

There  must  be  a  privity  of  estate  between  tfio  »«• 
kswp  moA  nUsmt.  £imckst»m. 

Rtiet  (r6-let^.  v.  t    To  lei  anew,  as  a  house. 

Releranoe,  Releyancy  (rer^-vans,  rer«- 
van-si),  n.  [See  Rblevamt.]  l.f  The  state 
of  affording  relief  or  aid.— 2.  The  state  or 
character  of  beinff  relevant  or  bearing  on 
the  matter  in  hand;  pertinence;  applicable- 
ness;  as.  your  argument  has  no  reUvanu 
to  the  case. 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  dbcoorse 

so  plainly, 
Tbough  its  answer  Ultle  m— Ing— Bttle  ntirtwM<y 

bore.  Fte. 

S.  In  Scoff  lawt  fitness  or  suffldencr  to 
bring  about  a  decision.  The  relevant  of  the 
libel,  h)  Seote  law,  is  the  Justice  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  matters  therein  ttated,  to 
warrant  a  decree  in  the  terms  asked.  TIm 
rrfetiancy  of  the  defence  is  the  justice  of  the 
allegation  therein  made  to  elide  the  condu* 
sion  of  the  libel,  and  to  warrant  a  decree  of 
absolvitor. 

Relevant  (rer^-vant).  a.  [Fr.  relener,  ppr. 
releoant.  See  Rblictb.]  LtRelieving;  lend- 
ing aid  or  support  Hence— 2.  To  the  pur- 
pose; pertinent;  applicable;  as,  the  testi- 
mony to  not  releoaiU  to  the  casei 

Close  and  rtUvmnt  arguments  have  yerj  Httle  hold 
•a  the  pasrioaa^  Sydney  Smith, 


Z.  In  SciiU  law,  nufflclent  to  support  the 
cause;  applied  toaplea  which  is  welffoiroded 
in  point  of  law,  provided  it  be  true  in  fact. 
St  v.  Pertinent  applicable,  apposite,  appro- 
priate, suitable,  fit 

ReleTanttjCrer^vant-liXedv.  Inaretorant 
manner. 

Relerationt  (rel-^v&'shonX  n.  A  raising  or 
lifting  up. 

ReUaUlltF  (rt-ira-bn"i-ti),'n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  reliable;  reliablenesa.  CoU- 
ridge. 

ft^yifjt}}^  (r§-n'a-bl),  a.  Such  as  mnr  be 
relied  on;  fit  or  worthy  to  be  relied  on; 
to  be  depended  on.  This  word  has  been 
again  and  again  attacked  by  different  writers 
having  be^  at  various  times  stigmatized 


as  an  Americanism,  as  irregular  In  forma- 
tion, as  unnecessary,  as  vulgar,  and  whatnot. 
Aniust  such  charges,  however,  it  has  fouml 
able  defender!,  the  most  notable  of  whom 
b  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  in  his  litUe  work 
On  JingliMk  Ad^eHvee  in  -able,  witk  Special 
Reference  to  ReHabU.  The  first  instance  of 
its  use  as  known  to  him  was  in  a  paper 
written  by  Coleridge  to  the  Jfomii^  Povt  tai 
IMK).  the  expression  in  which  it  occurs  being 
*  the  best  means,  and  most  reliable  pledge.' 
Coleridge  used  it  repeatedly  afterwarits; 
and  it  has  also  been  uted  by  many  good 
writers  since.  It  is  now,  indeed,  of  every- 
day occurrence,  thou^  no  doubt  certain 
persons  still  object  to  the  use  of  it  Among 
those  who  have  employed  it  Mr.  Hall  men- 
tions Rev.  James  Martincaa^Mr.  Oladstoae, 
Dr.  Newman,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Milt  Dr. 
Henry  Maudstey.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Dean 
Mansel,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  Mr.  Lesliti 
Stephen— names  surely  suflkknt  to  support, 
any  one  who  chooses  to  use  tha  voeaUia  hi 
question.  That  it  is  unnecessary  is  net 
quite  the  fact^  at  least  we  can  hardly  admit 
that  its  place  is  already  snfilcieatly  occupie*  I 
by  truetwortfof  or  trtuty  aa  la  usually  stateH. 
'If  this  were  mie,'says  Mr.  Hall,  'inasniueli 
as  we  have  trmt,  verb  and  substantive,  ther» 
would  be  no  need  of  rely  snd  reHanee :  they 
must  be  wholly  inperfiuous.  But  we  rely 
where  we  look  for  support;  we  truet  wheiu 
we  apprehend  no  deception;  and  reliahU  and 
truMtworthy  or  truety,  propertv  employed, 
are  no  less  different  than  then*  respective 
verba.  In  corollary  to  this,  rely  except 
metaphoricallT,  has  not  a  personal  referenee, 
whereas  tnut  has;  and  the  best  writers  who 
have  hitherto  practically  accepted  reliable, 
have  applied  it  to  things  solely.  That  many 
];>ersons  vaereliable  instead  of  (rttftirorfi^l^ 
of  oouna,  no  groimd  for  rejecting  it'  That 
it  is  fbrmed  after  a  somewhat  uncommon 
model  is  also  no  sufficient  ground  for  rejeot- 
ing  it  when  we  find  in  good  use  such  words 
as  available,  such  as  one  may  avail  one's 
self  qf;  eonveraabU,  such  as  may  be  conversed 
with;  diapeneable,  that  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  similarly  inditpentable;  laughable. 
worthy  of  being  laughed  at,  and  sundry 
others.  Altogether  It  seems  too  late  in  thu 
day  to  protest  agslnst  the  use  of  the  woitl 
now;  those  who  do  not  like  it  can  let  it 
alone;  but  as  Professor  Whitney  remarks 
(the  quotation  is  from  Mr.  Hall) :— '  We  have 
had  to  swallow  too  many  linguistic  camels, 
to  want  to  make  life  more  uncomf<nrtable  by 
straining  at  such  gnats  as  that' 

According  to  General  Livingston's  hmnnrotts  ac- 
coont,  his  own  village  of  EUzabcthtown  was  not  much 
more  rehabie,  being  peopled  in  those  agitated  times 
by  unknown,  unrecommended  strangers.  guilty4ook- 
inig  tories.  and  very  knavish  whigs.  It  vimg. 

He  (Mr.  Grotc)  seems  to  think  that  the  reMahlt 
chronology  ef  GrMcc  b«gias  before  its  rfUmUt  his- 
tory. GluitUnt. 

Above  al,  the  grand  aad  ealy  rtliaUe  sccarltyv  In 
the  last  resort,  against  the  despotism  of  the  goveru- 
ment.  is  in  that  case  wanting— the  sympathy  of  the 
army  with  the  people.  J.  5.  Miii. 

The  sturdy  peasant  .  .  .  has  become  very  well 
accustoiaed  to  that  spectacle,  and  regards  the  si«M 
lord  as  his  atost  rtiuMe  source  of  tiinkgdds  and 
other  pecuniary  advantages.  Leslie  St^fAett. 

RellaWenesa  (r»-U'a-bl-nasX  a    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  reliable;  reliability. 

But  the  number  of  steps  la  an  argument  dees  not 
s'ibtract  from  its  rttutbUness,  if  no  new  premises  uf 
an  uncertain  character  are  taken  up  by  the  way. 

7.  5.  Af ///. 


I  wBwdier  .  .  .  being  very  nrach  struck  with  the 
way  in  which  people  in  Ausman  Croatia  talked  of 
the  truthfulness  and  rtluUttenes*  of  (heir  Turkish 
neighbours.  Grant  D^ffl 

Reliably  (rS-lTa-bllX  adv.    In  a  reliable 
manner ;  so  as  to  be  relied  on. 
ftAifyviftf  (r«-irans),  n.    [From  rely,  reUant ] 

1.  The  act  of  relying,  or  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  reliant;  confident  rest  for  support; 
confidence ;  dependence ;  as,  we  may  nave 
perfect  ref^tnce  on  the  promises  of  Qod ;  to 
have  reUanee  on  the  teatimonv  of  witnesses. 
*  Reliance  on  the  divine  mercies.'  Richard- 
ton.  '  In  reliance  on  promises  which  proved 
tobeof  very  little  value'    MacaMlay. 

Those,  in  whom  he  had  relimtKt 

For  his  noble  name. 
With  one  smile  of  still  defiance 

Sold  him  into  shame.  Tennymn. 

2.  Anything  on  which  to  rely;  sure  depend- 
ence; gronnd  of  trust 

Reliant  (r^-li'ant),  a.  Having  or  indicating 
reliance  or  confidence;  confident;  tflf -re- 
liant; as,  a  reliant  nrfrit;  a  reliant  bvariiifx. 

Relic  (rel'lkX  n.  [Older  relique,  from  It. 
relique;  L.  reliqniee,  remains— re,  back,  ami 
ttn^iio,  to  leave,  from  root  Kg,  akin  to  It^t  in 


ch.  ekthk;     th,  80.  loM;     g,  go;     ],  job;     fi.  Fr.  Urn;     ng,  sin^r;     fH,  then;  th,  iMn;     v,  idg;    wfa,  wUf,   th,  a«qre.— See  Kar. 
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by  blood  or  alliance,  particalarly  by  con- 
•anguinity;  as,  a  penon  related  in  tha  first 
or  second  degree.— 3.  Standing  in  some  re- 
lation or  connection;  as,  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  closely  related. — 1  In 
muBic,  same  as  Relative. 

Belatedness  (r§-Iat'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  related;  affinity.  Efn- 
erson. 

Selater  (r8-1&t'6r),  n.  One  who  relates,  re- 
cites, or  narrates;  an  historian.  *  A  tedious 
relater  of  facts.'    Sioijt. 

Belatlon  (rS-I&'shon).  n.  [L.  relatio,  rela- 
tionu,  from  re/ero,  relalum.    See  Relate.] 

1.  The  act  of  relating  or  telling  or  that 
which  is  related  or  told ;  recital ;  account; 
narration;  narrative  of  facts;  as,  an  histori- 
cal relation;  we  listened  to  the  relation  of 
his  adventures.— 2.  Respect;  reference;  re- 
gard: generally  or  always  in  the  phrase  in 
relation  to. 

I  hare  been  importuned  to  make  sonat  observn- 
tions  on  this  artt  "*  relati»»  t9  its  agreement  with 
poetry.  Dryden. 

5.  Connection  perceived  or  imagined  be- 
tween things ;  a  certain  position  occupied 
by  one  thing  with  regard  to  another ;  the 
condition  of  being  such  or  such  in  respect  to 
something  else;  as.  the  relation  of  a  citizen 
to  the  state:  the  retotioit  of  a  subject  to  the 
supreme  authority;  the  relation  of  husband 
to  wife,  or  of  master  to  servant 

Anv  sort  of  connection  which  U  perceived  or  ima- 
ginea  between  two  or  more  tliinf^  or  any  compari- 
son which  is  made  by  the  mind,  is  a  reiation. 

Is.  Tayt0r. 

Although  rriAtionrtextfit  real  entities,  but  merely 
mental  modes  of  viewing  thing!;,  let  it  be  observed 
that  our  ideas  of  rtlatitii  are  not  vague  nor  arbitrary, 
but  are  determined  by  the  known  qualities  of  the  re- 
lated objects.  Fkmting, 

4.  Connection  by  consanguinity  or  affinity; 
kinship;  tie  of  birth  or  marriage;  relation- 
ship. 

Reiationx  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known.'' 

MiitoH. 
Are  we  not  to  pity  and  supply  tfie  poor  though  they 
have  no  relation  to  us?  .  .  .  the  gospel  stiles  them 
aU  our  brethren.  B/.  Sprmt. 

6.  A  person  connected  by  consanguinity  or 
affinity;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

A  she<ousin.  of  a  good  family  and  small  fortune, 
passed  months  among  all  her  rHotions.         5wi/t. 

6.  In  math,  ratio;  proportion.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  more  general  sense  in 
reference  to  two  quantities  which  have 
something  in  oommon  by  means  of  which 
tiiey  may  be  compared^  or  hidicating  any 
dependence  of  one  quantity  npon  another. 

7.  In  Uiffie,  one  of  the  ten  predicaments  or 
accidents  belonging  to  substance.  —  8.  In 
arch,  the  direct  conformity  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  whole,  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
building.— 9.  In  law,  (a)  where  two  different 
times  or  other  things  are  accounted  as  one, 
and  by  some  act  done,  the  thing  subsequent 
is  said  to  take  effect  by  relation  from  the 
time  preceding,  (d)  The  act  of  a  relator  at 
whose  instance  an  information  is  filed.  See 
Relator. — Inharmonie  relation,  in  miutc, 
a  term  denoting  that  a  dissonant  sound  is 
introduced  which  was  not  heard  in  the  pre- 
ceding chord.— Stn.  Recital,  rehearsal,  nar- 
ration, account,  narrative,  tale,  detail,  de- 
scription, kindred,  consanguinity,  affinity, 
kinsman,  Idnswoman. 

Belational  (r§-la'shon-alX  a.  1.  Having  re- 
lation or  kindred. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  take  these  two  nations 
for  reiatimtat  stems.  Tockt. 

2.  Indicating  or  specifying  some  relation : 
used  in  contradistinction  to  fu>lional;  as,  a 
relational  part  of  speech.  The  pronoun,  pre- 
position, and  conjunction  are  relutional 
parts  of  speech. 

BelaUonist  t  ^r§-lH'r«hon-ist).  n.  A  reUUve; 
a  relation.    Sir  T.  Bi-ovtne. 

Relationship  (rg-lMShon-8hip),n.  The  state 
of  being  related  by  kindred,  affinity,  or  other 
alliance. 

Relative  (rel'a-tivX  a.  [Fr.  relatif,  L  rela- 
tions, Iromre/ero.  See  Relate.]  1.  Having 
relation  to  or  bearing  on  something ;  close 
in  connection;  pertinent ;  relevant ;  as,  the 
arguments  may  be  good,  but  they  arc  not 
relative  to  the  subject  '  Grounds  more  rHa- 
tioe  than  this.'  Shak.—l.  Not  absolute  or 
existing  by  itself;  con»idere«l  as  belonging 
to  or  respecting  something  el^e;  depending 
on  or  incident  to  relatioa 

Everything  sustains  both  an  absolute  and  a  rr/lrf. 
trvf  ci«r'»'-'ty :  an  absolute,  as  it  is  such  a  ihin^.  en- 
dued Hith  such  a  nature:  and  a  rel<ttiif.  as  it  Is  a 
part  of  the  universe,  and  so  stands  in  such  a  reUtioo 
Co  the  whole.  Sentk. 


RtUUive  rights  of  persons  are  incident  to  them  as 
members  of  society,  and  standing  in  various  relations 
1  to  each  other.  BtacJkstotie. 

3.  In  gram,  applied  to  a  word  which  relates 
to  another  word,  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sen- 
tence called  the  antecedent;  as,  the  relative 
pronouns  to/to,  ip/tic/i.anJ  tha>t.—\.  Inmusic, 
relative  chord,  a  common  chord  made  up  of 
notes  taken  front  the  scale;  as  the  chords  of 
D  minor,  £  minor,  F  major.  Q  major,  and 
A  minor  are  relative  to  the  chord  or  scale  of 
C.  these  being  the  only  common  chords 
whicli  can  be  made  from  the  scale  of  C  — 
Relative  key,  a  key  whose  tonic  dionl  is  a 
relative  chord ;  that  is,  a  Key  whose  first, 
third,  and  fifth  degrees  form  a  common 
chord  made  up  of  notes  of  the  key  to  which 
it  is  relAied.— Relative  mode,  in  tnvne,  the 
mode  which  the  composer  interweaves 
with  the  principal  mode  in  the  flow  of  the 
harmonv.  —  Relative  chronology,  in  geol. 
the  geological  method  of  computing  time, 
as  opposed  to  the  absolute  or  historical 
method. —Relative gravity.  The  same  as  Spe- 
cine  Gravity.— Relative  motion,  the  change 
of  the  relative  place  of  a  moving  body  with 
respect  to  some  other  body  also  in  motion. 
—Relative  place,  that  part  of  space  which  is 
considered  with  regard  to  other  adjacent 
ob^eciA.  —  Relative  terms,  in  logic,  terms 
which  imply  relation,  as  guardian  and 
ward,  master  and  servant,  husband  and 
wiin.— Relative  time,  the  sensible  n«easure 
of  any  part  of  duration  by  means  of  motion. 
Relative  (rera-tiv),  n.  1.  Something  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  something  else; 
one  of  two  things  having  a  certain  relation. 
2.  A  ^rson  connected  by  blood  or  affinity; 
especially,  one  allied  by  blood;  %  relation; 
a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

Our  friends  and  rrlatives  stand  weeping  by, 
Dissolv'd  in  tears  to  see  us  die.  /Vyi*/Wf. 

8.  In  gnxm.  a  word  which  relates  to  or  re- 
presents another  word,  called  its  antece- 
dent, or  refers  back  to  a  sentence  or  member 
of  a  sentence,  or  to  a  series  of  sentences, 
constituting  its  antecedent ;  a  relative  pro- 
noun. 'He  sehbmi  lives  frugally  v)ho  lives 
by  chance.*  Here  who  is  the  relative,  which 
represents  he,  the  antecedent  'Judas  de- 
clared him  innocent,  which  he  could  not  be, 
had  be  deceived  his  disciples.'  Porteus. 
Here  which  refers  to  innocent,  an  adjective, 
as  its  antecedent  'Another  reason  Uiat 
makes  me  doubt  of  any  innate  practical 
principles  is.  that  I  think  there  cannot  any 
one  moral  rule  be  proposed  whereof  a  man 
may  not  Justly  demand  a  reason,  which 
would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  and  absurd  if 
they  were  innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evi- 
dent, which  every  innate  principle  must 
needs  be.'  Locke.  Here  the  first  which  re- 
fers to  the  demanding  of  a  reason,  the  second 
to  »e{f-evident.—4.  In  logic,  a  relative  term. 
See  the  adjective. 

Relattvebr  (rera-tiv-UX  adv.  In  a  relative 
manner:  in  relation  or  respect  to  something 
else;  with  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
other  things;  not  absolutely:  comparativelv: 
oft«i  followed  by  fo;  as,  his  expenditure  in 
charity  was  large  relatively  to  hit  income. 

Consider  the  absolute  affections  of  any  being  as  it 
is  in  itself  before  you  consider  it  rtl»tivety.     iVmtts. 

Relatlveneas  (rera-tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  relative  or  having  relation. 

Relativity (rela-tiv'i-ti),  n.  Relativeness. 
Coleridge.    [Rare.  ] 

Relator  <re-lat'6r),  «i.  l.  One  who  relates;  a 
rehearser;  a  narrator  or  reciter.  "The 
several  relators  of  this  history.'  Fuller.— 
2.  In  law,  a  private  person  at  whose  instance 
an  information  is  allowed  to  be  filed,  and 
in  whose  l^ehalf  certain  Avrits  are  issued ;  a 
prosecutor. 

Relatrix  (r€-l&t'riks),  n.  In  law,  a  female 
relator  or  petitioner.    Story. 

Relax  (r^-laks'),  v.t.  [L.  relaxo,  to  loosen, 
to  slacken,  to  relax  — re,  back,  again,  and 
laxo,  to  loosen,  to  widen,  from  laxus,  wide, 
loose,  open  (whence  lax).]  L  To  slacken; 
to  make  less  tense  or  rigid;  to  loosen;  to 
make  less  close  or  firm;  as,  to  relax  a  rope 
or  cord;  to  relax  the  muscles  or  sinewa 

Horrour  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  Joints  rtlax^d. 

Some  good  survivor  with  his  flute  would  go 
PipiH);  a  ditty  sad  for  Bion's  fate. 
And  cross  the  unpermitted  ferry's  flow. 
And  rtlax  Pluto's  brow.  Matt.  Aruoid. 

2.  To  make  less  severe  or  rigorous;  to  remit 
or  abate  in  strictness ;  as,  to  relax  a  law  or 
rule  of  Justice. 

The  statute  of  mortmtin  was  at  several  times  rv- 
taxtd  by  the  legislature.  5»^ 


8.  To  remit  or  abate  in  respect  to  AttenftSoQ, 

assiduity,  effort,  or  labour;  to  unbeml  ;  «•• 
to  relax  study;  to  rdLax  exeriiooa  or  eflorto. 
4.  To  relieve  from  attention  or  effort .  u> 
afford  a  relaxation  to;  as,  conversatiMti  re- 
laxes the  mind  of  the  student —S.  To  reli«in» 
from  constipation;  to  loosen;  to  o|>eu.  a«. 
medicines  relax  the  bowels.  [In  the  fulhi^w- 
ing  quotation  the  word  is  used  in  tlte  p«rco- 
liar  sense  of  to  hxmd  or  turn  over  to. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  aiiKMtnted  to  ctirrtT 
of  whom  sixteen  were  reconciled,  and  the  rna  *t*^  I-t 
reiaxtd  to  the  secular  arm;  in  other  «rord<k  r'.rf'ri 
over  to  the  civil  magistrate  for  execution.     f^r<eji,^ct  \ 


Stn.  To  slacken,  loosen,  loose,  remit. 
mitigate,  ease,  unbend,  divert. 
Relax  (re-laks'X  v*^  1-  To  become  locw^. 
feeble,  or  languid.  'His  kne»  rrlam  witb 
toil.'  Pope.— 2.  To  abate  in  severity;  t0  be- 
come more  mild  or  less  rigoroi& 

In  others  she  relaifd  again. 

And  governed  with  a  looser  feim.  Pvm^ 

3.  To  remit  in  close  attention ;  to  anhend; 
ns,  it  is  useful  for  the  student  to  relos  of  tcs 
and  give  himielf  to  exercise  and  ai 
menti. 
Relax  t(r6-lakirXffi.    Ralaxation. 

Labours  and  com  nay  baye  tlMir  rvAunrr 
creations.  "  '" 


Reiaxt  (r6-lakO>  «•  Relaxed;  looee. 

Relaxable  (rfr-laks'ft-btX  a.    OaimUe  of  be- 
ing relaxed  or  remitted.    Airroie. 

Relaxant  (re-laka'antX  «.    A  awdiciM  that 
relaxes  or  opens. 

Relaxation  (r«-Uk-8i'BhonX  «.  [L. 
<*o,  reUuMtionis.  See  RKLAX.)  L  The 
of  relaxing,  or  the  state  of  being  relaxed ; 
as,  (a)  a  diminution  of  tension.  closeDOM,  or 
firmness;  as,  a  f«{aaMi<»en  of  ttie  mnsciloa, 
fibres,  or  nerves;  spedfkralbr,  in  pesikoL  a 
looseness;  a  dimination of  the  nataral  a»d 
healthy  tone  of  parta  (fr)  Remiasion  or 
abatement  of  rigour.  'Auatementa  aad 
relaxations  tA  the  laws  of  Chrlit,*  Wmt^r^ 
land,  (c)  Remission  ot  attentiMi  or  appU* 
cation;  as,  relaxation  of  eflorta.— 2.  The  act 
of  recreating  or  refreahing;  recreation;  a 
state  or  occupation  intendra  to  give  BMntal 
or  bodily  relief  after  effort  '  Proper  refa— 
tioiu  in  business.*  Addison.  '  Houra  of 
careless  relaxation.'    Maeaulay, 

But  /W<txn/im  of  the  languid  frame 

Bv  soft  recumbency  of  outstrvtch'd  Inbs 

Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days.      Ctrzujfm'. 

—Letters  of  relaxation,  in  Scots  law,  letters 
passing  the  signet  whereby  a  debtor  was  nr- 
lieved  from  the  horn,  that  is,  from  personal 
diligence.  Such  letters  are  aot  now  rm> 
ployed  in  civil  cases,  but  in  crfBdnal  pro- 
secutions. One  who  has  been  outlawed  may 
apply  to  the  court  of  Justlciarr  for  lodvra 
of  relaxation  reponing  him  agauwt  the  sen- 
tence. 

Relaxatlve  (rilaka'a-tiv).  a.  Hariiic  the 
quality  of  relaxing:  laxative. 

RelaxaUve(r«-laks'a-UvX«i^  l.Thatwliiek 
has  power  to  relax;  a  laxative  medicine. 
'You  must  use  relaxatioes.'  B.  Jonaam.— 
2.  What  gives  relaxation;  a  relaxation. 

The  Moresco  festivals  seem  ...  as  rtJMmtemt  of 
corporeal  labours.  I-  Addutm. 

Relay  (rfi-liO.  n.  [Fr.rtftotf,areUyofhorset; 
or^mally,  relief  or  release;  L.L.  relaxiu 
— L.  re,  and  laxus,  loose.    See  RlLBi5a) 

1.  A  supply  of  anything  laid  up  or  kept  in 
store  for  affording  relief  from  time  to  time, 
or  at  successive  stages.  'Who  call  aloud 
...  for  change  of  follies  and  relays  of 
toy.'  rotoi^.  Specifically,  fo)  a  supply  of 
horses  placed  on  the  road  to  ne  in  readineaa 
to  relieve  others,  that  a  trav^er  m^y  pro- 
ceed without  delay.  (6)  In  htmting,  a  fmh 
set  of  dogs  or  horses»  or  both,  placed  in 
readiness  at  certain  places,  in  case  the  game 
comes  that  way,  to  be  cast  off,  or  to  mount 
the  hunters  in  lieu  of  the  horses  almu^ 
weary,  (e)  A  squad  of  men  to  take  a  spefl 
or  turn  of  work  at  stated  intervals ;  a  shift 

2.  In  electric  teteg  a  subsidiary  electro-mag- 
netic circuit  made  and  broken  by  the  pn- 
mary  circuit  By  means  of  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  magnet,  armature,  lever,  Ac, 
a  cuirent  too  feeble  to  produce  sensible  me- 
chanical effects  at  a  distance  is  made  tn  lei 
in  action  an  auxiliary  current  competent 
for  the  work.  Except  by  a  battery  of  enor- 
mous power,  currents  of  eiRcient  strength 
can  only  be  sent  on  short  circuits  tn  land 
telegraph  lines,  generally  less  than  SO  miles, 
as  the  loss  by  leakage  on  the  way  is  very 
considerable.  On  lines  of  greater  length, 
which  otherwise  could  not  1^  worked  fmsa 
end  to  end,  relays  are  ttierefore  introdored 


f  &te,  fir,  fat,  f»U;       vok,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       %  8c.  abune;     S,  8c  tn- 
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at  Intermedial  polnU.  The  analonr  of  thU 
use  of  the  appamtos  to  change  of  honee  on 
a  long  Joomey  it  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Relays  are  aUo  iMed  in  connection  with 
alarums,  when  these  are  large  and  powerf  aL 
—Relay  ^grcmnd,  ground  laid  up  in  fallow. 
C.  Hiehardion, 

Belay  (r«-U').  v.t  To  lay  sgahi;  to  Uy  a 
second  time;  at.  to  rtlajt  a  pavement 

Bellran  (rel'bun).  n.  The  root* of  Calceo- 
laria araehnokUa,  largely  used  for  dyeing 
woollen  cloth  crimson.    See  Calcsolaria. 

BelMMlbla  (rdles'a-blX  Aw  Capable  of  be- 
ing  released.    Seldttk. 

JteliBaM  (r6-16«^  St.  pftt  A  pp.  released; 

Epr.  rtleatinf.  [0.&  niMt^  nUem,  to  re- 
bate, to  relax,  from  0.  Fr.  reUi$er,  relai$$er, 
to  releate.  to  relinquith— preflx  re,  and 
laitter,  to  leava:  It  Mteiort;  O.It  las$art; 
from  I*  (odpore,  to  looien,  from  laxu$,  loose, 
lax.  Bekase,  r^lax,  and  relay  are  thus  tlie 
«ame  word.1  L  To  let  loose  sgain:  to  set  free 
from  restraint  or  confinement;  to  liberate, 
as  from  pritoii,  confluemenU  or  servitude. 
Mark  XV.  tt.  'ialcoM  me  from  my  banda' 
Skak. 

Y«i  rtU^d  his  courac«.  aad  Mt  imn 

A  vmlour  Caul  to  the  enemy.  Vrydttu 

i.  To  fk-ee  from  pain,  care,  trouble,  grief,  or 
«ny  other  eviL— 3l  To  free  from  oblintion  or 
penalty;  at,  to  relecue  one  from  debt,  from 
a  promise  or  covenant — i.  To  quit;  to  let 
<o,  as  a  legal  claim;  to  remit;  to  discharge 
or  relinquith.  at  a  right  to  landt  or  tene- 
mentt»  by  conveying  it  to  another  that  hat 
some  right  or  estate  in  possession,  as  when 
the  person  In  remainder  reUaut  his  right  to 
the  tenant  In  possession,  when  one  copar- 
cener rekotet  his  right  to  the  other,  or  the 
mortgagee  rtUatM  nit  claim  to  the  mort- 
gager. 

Item,  that  the  duchy  of  Anjoo  and  the  coanty  of 
M.iine  shall  be  rtitasm  and  delivered  to  the  king  her 
Auhcr.  SMmM. 

5.  t  To  relax.  Booker.— ^nv.  To  ftee,  liber- 
ate, loose,  discharge,  quit  acquit 
Baleaae  (r<-ldsOb  n.  l.  Liberation  or  dis- 
charge from  restraint  of  any  kind,  as  from 
confinement  or  bondage.  'Release  from 
helL'  MUtofu  —  Z  Liberation  from  care, 
pain,  or  any  burden. 

It  sccm'd  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  laav*  the  blessed 

sun. 
And  now  It  tecon  at  hard  to  stay,  and  yet  His  will  be 

donet 
Bat  stiU  I  thiak  k  cast  bo  tone  before  I  ted  r«/mu. 

TiHttjrsmm. 
&  Discharge  from  obligation  or  retponsibil- 
ity,  as  from  debt,  penalty,  or  claim  of  any 
kind;  acquittance. 

The  kinc  made  a  freat  isaat,  .  .  .  and  he  made  a 
rtUase  to  the  provinces,  and  K«re  gifb.    Ekt.  il.  18. 

4  In  tote,  properly,  a  discbarge  of  a  right ; 
an  instrument  in  writing  by  which  estates. 
rights,  titles,  entries,  actions,  and  other 
things  are  extinguished  and  discharged,  and 
someUmet  transferred,  abridged,  or  en- 
larged; and  in  general  it  signifies  a  person's 
giving  up  or  discharging  the  right  or  action 
he  has  or  claims  to  have  against  another  or 
his  landa— 6.  In  the  «<eam-e9i^uM.  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhaust-port  before  the  strrtke  is 
finished,  to  lessen  toe  back-pressure. 

Be-leaM(r«-l^.  at  [Prefix  re,  and  <eaje.] 
To  lease  again  or  anew. 

Releasee  (r«l«s-40*  ^  in  toaa,  a  penon  to 
whom  a  release  is  given;  a  relet  tee. 

Releaeement  ( r«-i^ment  x  n.  The  act  of 
releasing,  as  from  eonffaiement  or  obliga- 
tion.   *ReUa$ement  from  all  evila'  MUtoii. 

Releager  <r6-16s'«rX  n.  One  who  releaaea 
*0f  evils  thou  the  chief  and  beat  rwioaser.' 
Heywod. 

Beleaeoar  (r«-lte'or),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
grantt  a  releate;  one  who  quite  or  ranoiiaoet 
wat  which  he  hat;  a  relettor. 

BeleeSft  n.    Releate.    Ckaue^r, 

Belefe^ta    That  which  it  left    Ckmctr. 

Belegate  (rel'«-gitX  e.t  pret  A  op.  reU- 
aattd;  ppr.  relegating.  [L  relega,  retegmt%UHi, 
to  tend  away,  to  banlth,  to  remove  — re. 
back,  and  Ugo,  to  tend.  ]  1.  To  tend  away  or 
oat  of  the  way;  to  consign  to  some  obsoare 
or  remote  destination;  to  banish. 

We  have  not  rtUgmted  rdiinon  (like  somcthinf  we 
were  avh.ttncd  to  sltew)  to  obtciwc  munklpalities  or 
ruMic  u.ldjfes.  Burkt. 

When  Mr.  DliraeH  was  rtlerttttd  to  the  cold  shade 
of  Op(>o^tioo  u  1868,  he  consoled  hiinsetf  by  wntit^ 
a  novel.  Setttmmn  ttiwipm^tr. 

2.  To  fend  Into  exile :  to  cause  to  remove  a 
certain  distance  from  Rome  for  a  certain 
perio<l:  a  term  In  Roman  law. 
BelegatlOQ  (rel-  }-g&'shon).  n.  [L.  reljgatio.  ] 
The  Hctuf  relegc.tiug;  banishment;  specifi- 


cally, a  term  in  aaeient  Roman  law.  BeeRl- 

LBQATE,  2. 

Beleat(r6-lent0.e.i  [Fr.mlenltr,  to  slacken, 
to  abate,  to  grow  cool— prefix  re,  and  cUen- 
Ur,  from  d,  to.  and  lent  L.  Untus,  pliant, 
flexible,  tlow :  akin  to  unit,  toft,  tmooth, 
pliant  See  Lbkiert.]  l.t  To  toften  in 
tubttance;  to  lose  compactness ;  to  become 
less  rigid  or  hard. 

In  some  bouses,  sweetmeats  wUl  retemt  more  than 
la  others.  Bac0m. 

When  op*ninir  bods  salute  the  welcome  day. 
And  earth  rUtntiHg  feels  the  genial  ray.    At^ 

8.t  To  deliquesce;  to  dissolve;  to  melt 

Crows  teem  to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the 
comfort  Hmt  seem  to  receive  in  ttic  rdmttiHg  of  the 
air.  As0N. 

Salt  of  tartar,  brmifht  to  fi»ion  and  placed  in  s 
cellar,  will  .  .  .  bcKU>  to  rtUut,  B«yie. 

3.  To  become  lest  intents;  to  relax.    Sir  K, 

i>*^y     IKaie.J  — 4.  To  become  lets  harth, 

cruel,  or  obdarate ;  to  toften  in  temper:  to 

beeoroe  more  mild  and  tender;  to  give  way; 

to  yield;  to  comply;  to  ftel  compattion. 

*ibieiil  and  yield  to  mercy.'    Skak. 

Hatce  Androoicus  would  not  mt^StmA       ShmM. 

Stem  Proserpine  ttitHtwd, 

And  i^Te  kua  bock  the  fair.  A;^ 

Relent  t  (r§lentO,  v.t  L  To  tlacken;  to  re- 
mit ;  to  stay ;  to  abate.  '  And  oftentimes 
he  would  relent  his  pace.*  Spenter.—Z  To 
soften;  to  mollifjr,  to  dittolve. 

Thou  art  a  peart  wlUch  nothing  can  rtleMi 
But  vinegar  made  of  devotion^  tears.    Dmvier. 

Relentt  (r£-lentQL  n>    Remission;  stay. 
She  came  without  rwUnt  unto  the  land  of  Araaxoos. 

Relentlesi  (rd-lentles).  a.  Incapable  of  re- 
lenting ;  unmoved  by  pitv ;  nnpitying ;  in- 
sensible to  the  distresses  of  others;  destitute 
of  tendemett ;  at,  a  prey  to  rtletUleu  det- 
potism. 

For  this  tfa*  avenging  power  employs  bis  darts  .  .  . 
Thus  will  petsist.  rtUHtUss  in  his  &«.       DrytUm. 

8tk.  Unrelenting,  implacable,  tmpltying,  nn* 
merciful,  merciless,  pitiless.  crueL 

Retentlenly  ( rft-lent^es-ll  \  adv.  In  a  re- 
lentlett  manner;  without  pity. 

RelentleMnen  (r^lentaet-neaXn.  The  qua- 
il^ of  being  relentlets  or  immoved  by  pity. 

BMantment  (rS-lent'ment),  n.  The  act  or 
state  of  relenting;  compassion. 

Belewee  (rft'les-^X  n.  In  Una,  the  person 
to  whom  a  release  is  executed. 

ReleMOr  (r61es-orX  ti.  In  law^  the  penon 
who  executes  a  releasa 

There  most  bo  s  privity  of  esiato  between  tfie  rv> 
Urtsor  and  fvktMi.  SlmdksttHt. 


Relet  (r6-let^.  v.  t    To  let  anew,  as  a  house. 

ReleTanoe,  Relevancy  (rer«-vant,  rel'd- 
van-tO.  n.  (See  Relbvant.]  l.t  The  ttate 
of  affording  relief  or  aid.— 1  The  ttate  or 
character  of  being  relevant  or  bearing  on 
the  matter  in  hand;  pertinence;  applicable- 
ness;  as.  your  argument  has  no  reUoance 
to  the  case. 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  dbconrse 

so  plainly. 
Tkough  its  answor  little  iflBg— Mttlo  rdlrtiwM<y 

bore.  P9t. 

8.  In  SeotM  law,  fitness  or  tuflldencv  to 
bring  about  a  decitlon.  The  retevancy  of  the 
libel,  in  Seot»  law,  it  the  juttice  and  tufll- 
dency  of  the  mattert  therein  ttated,  to 
warrant  a  decree  in  the  termt  aaked.  The 
reUwtncy  of  the  defence  It  the  Juitice  of  the 
allegation  therein  made  to  elide  the  condu- 
lion  of  the  libel,  and  to  warrant  a  decree  of 
abtolvitor. 

Relevant  (reV^-vant).  a.  r^.  reUver,  ppr. 
reUoant.  See  Rblibyb.]  LtRelievlng;  lend- 
ing aid  or  tnpport  Hence— S.  To  the  par- 
pose;  pertinent;  applicable;  as,  the  teali- 
mony  it  not  relemtU  to  the  cat& 

Close  and  rHrvant  arguments  have  y^rf  Ittle  hold 
ea  th«  posslcM.  Sjrdti^  SmOk, 


3.  In  SeotB  law,  Kufflcient  to  support  the 
eante:  applied  to  a  plea  which  is  welifoimded 
in  point  of  law,  provided  it  be  true  in  fact 
Stb.  Pertinent  applicable,  apposite,  appro- 
priate, suitable,  lit 

Relerantly  (rel'6-vant-li).  adv.  In  a  relevant 
manner. 

Releyationt  (rel-€-v&'shonX  n.  A  raising  or 
lifting  up. 

Reliability  (r«-ira-bn'q-ti),'n.  Thesteteor 
quality  of  being  reliable;  reliaUenesa.  Cole- 
ridae. 

mjiif^Mo  (r€-lI'a-blX  «•  Such  as  mav  be 
relied  on;  fit  or  worthy  to  be  relied  on; 
to  be  depended  on.  This  word  has  been 
again  and  again  attacked  by  different  writers. 
Iwving  been  at  varions  times  stigmatlxed 


as  an  Americanism,  as  irregular  in  forma- 
tion, as  unnecessary,  as  vulgar,  and  whatnot- 
Agsiust  such  charges,  however,  it  has  fomni 
able  defenders,  the  most  notable  of  whom 
is  Mr.  Fitcedward  HaU,  in  his  litUe  work 
On  Engiitk  Adjeetiveg  in  -abU,  witk  Special 
Riiference  to  ReUabU.  The  irst  instance  of 
iu  use  at  known  to  him  wat  in  a  paper 
written  by  Coleridge  to  tlie  ifonui^  Pool  hi 
1800.  theexpretiiou  in  which  it  occurs  being 
'the  l)est  means,  and  most  reliable  pledge.' 
Coleridge  used  it  repeatedly  afterwards; 
and  it  nas  also  been  used  by  many  good 
writers  since.  It  is  now,  indeed,  of  every- 
day occurrence,  though  no  doubt  certain 
peraons  still  object  to  the  use  of  it  Among 
those  who  have  employed  it  Mr.  Hall  men- 
tions Rev.  Jamet  Mar«neaQ,Mr.  Oladttone. 
I)r.  Newman,  Mr.  John  Stnart  MIU.  Dr. 
Henry  Maudtley,  Bithop  WUherforce,  Dean 
Mantel.  Harriet  Martlnean.  and  Mr  Leriin 
Stephen— namet  tiirely  tuflkient  lo  ttipport. 
any  one  who  chootet  to  nte  the  vocaMe  iai 
quettion.  That  it  it  nnaecettary  ia  not 
quite  the  fact^  aft  least  we  can  hardly  admit 
that  its  place  is  already  sufllciently  occupia  I 
by  CruslieortAy  or  tnuty  at  it  utuaUy  ttateH. 
'If  this  were  true,'  says  Mr.  Hall.  *  inatmudi 
at  we  have  trtiet^  verb  and  tubttanti  ve,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  rely  and  reliance :  they 
must  be  wholly  niperffuoua  But  we  rely 
where  we  look  for  support;  we  truit  wheie 
we  i^prehend  no  deception ;  and  reliakle  and 
tru»tu>orthy  or  truety,  properhr  employeil, 
are  no  less  dlffermt  than  theur  respeotlve 
verba  In  corollary  to  thlt,  rely  except 
metaphoricallv,  hat  not  a  pertonal  ref  erenee, 
whereat  trust  hat;  and  the  bett  writert  who 
have  hitherto  practically  accepted  reliable, 
have  applied  it  to  thingt  tolely.  That  many 
pertont  utereitaMe  instead  of  trustworthy% 
of  course,  no  ground  for  rejecting  it'  That 
it  it  formed  after  a  tomewhat  uncommon 
model  it  also  no  sufficient  ground  for  reject- 
ing it,  when  we  find  in  good  use  snch  words 
at  aeailable,  tuch  at  one  may  avail  one'H 
self  qf;  conversable,  such  as  may  be  converted 
with;  dispensable,  that  may  be  dispensed 
teitA,  and  similarly  i»t4fic|Mvi«a^{e;  laughable, 
worthy  of  being  laughed  of,  and  8undr>' 
others.  AltogeUier  it  seems  too  late  in  thv 
day  to  protest  against  the  use  of  the  woiU 
now;  those  who  do  not  like  it  can  let  it 
alone;  but  as  Professor  Whitney  remarks 
(the  quotation  is  from  Mr.  HaU) :— *  We  have 
had  to  swallow  too  many  linguistie  emnels, 
to  want  to  make  life  more  uncomfortable  by 
straining  at  such  gnats  as  that* 

According  to  General  Livingston**  Iinmoroas  ar- 
count,  his  own  village  of  Elisabcthtown  was  not  much 
more  rtitable,  being  peopled  in  those  agitated  time^ 
by  unknown,  unreconmiended  strangers.  guilty4ook. 
iiijg  tories,  and  very  knavish  whigs.  Itvinf. 

He  (Mr.  Grote)  seems  to  think  that  the  rtUabU 
chronology  of  Grooce  bogtas  before  its  rtUmkh  his- 
tory. Gimdmm. 

Above  an,  the  grmd  and  oaly  rttiahh  sccvltyk  in 
the  last  resort,  against  the  despotism  of  the  goveru- 
mcnt.  is  in  that  case  wanting--the  sympathy  of  the 
army  with  the  people.  y.  5.  MiU. 

The  sturdy  peasant  .  .  .  has  become  very  well 
accuaiomed  to  that  spectacle,  and  regards  the  said 
lord  as  his  most  rtitahU  source  of  trinkgelds  aud 
Other  pecuniary  advantages.  LtsHt  St^fMtn. 


Reliableneeg  (r^U'a^bl-naaX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  reliable;  reliability. 

But  the  number  of  steps  hi  an  argument  does  not 
S'ibtract  from  its  reiiabun«*t,  if  no  new  premises  of 
an  uncertain  character  are  taken  up  by  the  way. 

7.  S.  Mtit. 

I  reissmbsr  .  .  .  being  very  mach  struck  with  the 
way  in  which  people  in  Ausoian  Croatia  talked  of 
the  truthftilness  and  rtiimkknut  of  their  Turkiith 
neighbours.  Grant  DmlT 

ReliaVly  (r«-ira-bllX  adv.    In  a  rdiabhi 
manner ;  to  at  to  be  rdied  on. 
Reliance  (r^-irant).  n.    [Fi-om  rely,  reUanL  ] 

1.  The  act  of  relying,  or  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  reliant;  confident  rest  for  support; 
confidence ;  dependence ;  as.  we  may  nave 
perfect  reliance  on  the  promises  of  Qod ;  to 
nave  reUanee  on  the  testimony  of  witnettes. 
*ReUance  on  the  divine  merciea'  Richard- 
eon.  *  In  reliance  on  promitet  which  proved 
to  be  of  very  little  value.'    ifacoittoy. 

Thoae.  in  whom  be  had  rttumm 

For  his  noble  name, 
With  one  smile  of  still  defiance 

Sold  him  into  shame.  T*mmjft9n. 

2.  Anything  on  which  to  rely;  lure  depend- 
ence: ground  of  trust 

Reliant  (r^-ll'ant).  a.  Havlne  or  Indicating 
reliance  or  confidence;  confident;  M^lf-ie- 
liant;  as,  a  reliant  ndrit;  a  reliant  btfnrinrx. 

Relic  (rel'ikX  n.  [Older  re^i^tie.  from  ir. 
relique;  L.  reluiuiee,  remains— rs,  back,  ami 
Unqno,  to  leave,  from  root  hq,  akin  to  U^t  fn 


ch,  e^ain;     th.  Be.  loeA;     g,  go;     J,  >ob;     h,  Pr.  ton;     ns,  tifv;     VH»  than;  th,  thtn;     w,  idg;    wh. 


zh,  anire.— See  Kbt, 
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by  blood  or  alliance,  particularly  by  con- 
sanguinity; as,  a  person  related  in  the  first 
or  second  degree.— 3.  Standing  in  some  re- 
lation or  connection;  as,  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  closely  re/ated.— 4.  In 
music,  same  as  Belative. 

BelatedneSB  (rS-lat'ed-nes).  n.  The  state 
or  condition  oi  being  related;  affinity.  Em- 
erson. 

Belater  (rft-lif^rX  n.  One  who  relates,  re- 
cites, or  narrates;  an  historian.  '  A  tedious 
relate r  ot  tsicis.'    Sto\ft. 

Relation  (r^-l&'shon).  n.  [L.  rrlatio,  rela- 
iionie,  from  re/ero,  relatum.  See  RELATE.] 
1.  The  act  of  relating  or  telling,  or  that 
which  is  related  or  told ;  recital ;  account; 
narration;  narrative  of  facts;  as.  an  histori- 
cal relation;  we  listened  to  the  relation  of 
his  adventures.— 2.  Respect;  reference;  re* 
gard:  generally  or  always  in  the  phrase  in 
relation  to. 

I  bare  been  importuned  to  make  loaae  observa- 
tions on  this  art.  w  reiati»H  f  its  agreement  with 
poetry,  Drydm. 

3.  Connection  perceived  or  imagined  be- 
tween things;  a  certain  position  occupied 
by  one  thing  with  regard  to  another;  the 
condition  of  oeing  such  or  such  in  respect  to 
something  else;  as,  the  relation  ot  a  citizen 
to  the  state;  the  retofton  of  a  subject  to  the 
supreme  authority;  the  relation  of  husband 
to  wife,  or  of  master  to  servant 

Any  sort  of  connection  which  is  perceived  or  ima- 
ginea  between  two  or  more  thintrs,  or  an^  compari- 
son which  is  made  by  the  mind,  is  a  reiation. 

Is.  Tayt9r. 

Although  rritUians  »re  not  real  entities,  butnterefy 
mental  modes  of  viewing  things,  let  it  be  observed 
that  our  ideas  of  rtiation  are  not  vague  nor  arbltravy. 
btft  are  determined  by  the  known  qualities  of  the  re- 
lated objects.  Fletmtmg. 

4.  Ck>nnection  by  consanguinity  or  afRnity; 
kinship;  tie  of  birth  or  marriage;  relation- 
ship. 

Retaliont  dear,  and  all  die  charities 

Of  father,  son.  and  brother,  first  were  known.^ 

Milton. 
Are  we  not  to  pity  and  supply  the  poor  though  they 
have  no  reiation  to  ust  .  .  .  tbs  gospel  stiles  them 
all  our  brethren.  B^.  S/rat. 

5.  A  person  connected  by  consanguinity  or 
affinity;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

A  she*cousin.  of  a  good  familv  and  small  fortune, 
(lassed  months  among  all  her  rtimtions.         Swi/>. 

6.  In  matK  ratio;  proportion.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  more  general  sense  in 
reference  to  two  quantities  which  have 
•omething  in  common  by  means  of  whit-h 
tliey  may  be  compared,  or  htdlcating  any 
denendenoe  of  one  quantity  upon  another. 

7.  In  Icffie,  one  of  Uie  ten  predicaments  or 
accidents  belonging  to  substance.  — &  In 
arcA.  the  direct  conform!^  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  whole,  of  the  diffwent  parts  of  a 
building.— 9.  In  2at«.  (a)  where  two  different 
times  or  other  things  are  accounted  as  one, 
and  bv  some  act  done,  the  thing  subsequent 
is  said  to  take  effect  by  relation  from  the 
time  preceding.  (6)  The  act  of  a  relator  at 
whose  instance  an  information  is  filed.  See 
Relator.- //lAarmorHM  relation,  in  mtuie, 
a  term  denoting  that  a  dinsonant  sound  is 
introduced  which  was  not  heard  in  the  pre- 
ceding chord.— Sth.  Recital,  rehearsal,  nar- 
ration, account,  narrative,  tale,  detail,  de- 
scription, kindred,  consanguinity,  affinity, 
kinsman,  kinswoman. 

Relational  (r§-la'shon-alX  <>•  l-  Having  re- 
lation or  kindred. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  take  these  two  nations 
for  rtlatioftat  stems.  Taoke. 

%.  Indicating  or  specifying  some  relation : 
used  in  contradistiDctiou  to  notional;  as,  a 
relational  part  of  speech.  The  pronoun,  pre- 
position, and  conjunction  are  relutimial 
parts  of  speech. 

RelaUoiii8tt^r61:Vi^hon-ist).n.  A  reUtive; 
a  relation.    Sir  T.  Bfoune. 

Relatioilfhip  (r6lMSlu>nahip).n.  The  state 
of  being  related  by  kindred,  affinity,  or  other 
alliance. 

Relative  (rera-Uv),  a.  [Ft.  relati/.  L  rela- 
tiotu,iromrefero.  See  Relate.]  1.  Having 
relation  to  or  bearing  on  something ;  close 
in  connection ;  pertinent;  relevant;  as,  the 
argnments  may  be  good,  but  they  are  not 
relative  to  the  subject  '  Grounds  more  rHa- 
tt'oe  than  this.'  Shak.—2.  Soi  al>ftMlute  or 
existing  by  itself;  consitlere«l  as  Ulontrinif 
tu  or  respecting  something  tl&e;  depending 
on  or  incident  to  relation. 

Kverythint;  sustain*  Itoth  an  absolute  and  •  re//t' 
trvf  CApi'  iXy;  jin  alisolute.  as  It  is  Siuh  a  thin,:,  en- 
dued with  sjrh  a  nature;  an^l  a  relufnt,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  universe,  and  so  stands  in  su<.h  a  rr>aitoQ 
to  the  wtiole.  SttttM, 


Rtlattve  rights  of  persons  are  incident  to  them  as 
members  of  society,  and  standing  in  various  relations 
1  to  eacii  other.  Blackstene. 

8w  In  gram,  applied  to  a  word  which  relates 
to  another  word,  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sen- 
tence called  the  antecedent;  as,  the  relative 
pronouns  tohn,  which,  and  that.—i.  Inmusic, 
relative  ehoi-d,  a  common  chord  made  up  of 
notes  taken  from  the  scale;  as  the  chords  of 
D  minor,  £  minor,  F  major.  6  major,  and 
A  minor  are  relative  to  the  chord  or  scale  of 
C.  these  being  the  only  common  chords 
whicli  can  be  made  from  the  scale  of  C— 
Relative  key,  a  key  whose  tonic  dionl  is  a 
relative  chord ;  that  is,  a  Key  whose  first, 
third,  and  fifth  degrees  form  a  common 
chord  made  up  of  notes  of  the  key  to  which 
it  is  related.— i2«/afi'v«  mode,  in  nit«ne,  the 
mode  which  the  composer  interweaves 
with  the  principal  mode  in  the  fiow  of  the 
harmonv.  —  i?tf/af »i;0  chronology,  fn  geol. 
the  geological  method  of  computing  time, 
as  opposed  to  the  absolute  or  hiutorieal 
method. —Rela  tive  gravity.  The  same  as  Spe- 
eme  Gravity.— Relative  motion,  the  change 
of  the  relative  place  of  a  moving  body  with 
respect  to  some  other  body  also  in  motion. 
—Relative  place,  that  part  of  space  which  is 
considered  with  regard  to  other  adjacent 
objects.- i?tf/o<it)e  terms,  in  logic,  terms 
which  imply  relation,  as  guardian  and 
ward,  master  and  servant,  husband  and 
wife.— /{«lat»M  time,  the  sensible  measure 
of  any  part  of  duration  by  means  of  motion. 
Relative  (rera-tlvX  n.  1.  Something  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  something  else ; 
one  of  two  things  having  a  certain  relation. 
2.  A  person  connected  by  blood  or  affinity; 
especially,  one  allied  by  blood ;  a  relation; 
a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

Our  friends  and  relatives  stand  weeping  by, 
Dissolv'd  in  tears  to  see  us  die.  TVmyWf. 

8.  In  yrom.  a  word  which  relates  to  or  re- 
presents another  word,  called  its  antece- 
dent, or  refers  back  to  a  sentence  or  meinl>«r 
of  a  sentence,  or  to  a  series  of  sentences, 
constituting  its  antecedent ;  a  relative  pro- 
noun. 'He  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives 
by  chance.'  Here  who  is  the  relative,  which 
represents  he.  the  antecedent  'Judas  de- 
clared him  innocent,  which  he  could  not  be, 
had  be  deceived  his  disciples.*  Porteus. 
Here  which  refers  to  innocent,  an  adjective, 
as  its  antecedent  'Another  reason  that 
makes  me  doubt  of  nny  innate  pi-actical 
principles  is.  that  I  think  there  cannot  any 
one  moral  rule  be  proposed  whereof  a  man 
may  not  justly  demand  a  reason,  which 
would  be  perfectly  riditnilous  and  absurd  if 
they  were  innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evi- 
dent, which  every  Innate  principle  must 
needs  be.'  Lodte.  Here  the  first  which  re- 
fers to  the  demanding  of  a  reason. the  second 
to  $e{f-evident.—4.  In  logic,  a  relative  term. 
See  the  adjective. 

Relatively  (rera-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  relative 
manner;  in  relation  or  respect  to  something 
else;  with  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
other  things;  not  absolutely;  comparatively: 
often  followed  by  to;  as,  his  expenditure  in 
charity  was  large  relatively  to  his  income. 

Consider  the  absolute  aflTcctioiis  of  any  beinr  as  it 
Is  in  itself  kiefore  you  consider  it  relatrve/y.     H'mtts. 

Relativeness  (rerativnesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  relative  or  having  relation. 

Relati^ty (rela-Uv'i-U).  n.  RelaUveness. 
Coleridge.    [Rare.l 

Relator  (rdlat'dr),  n.  V  One  who  relates;  a 
rehearser;  a  narrator  or  reciter.  "The 
several  relators  of  this  history.'  Fuller.— 
2.  Inlaw,  a  private  person  at  whose  instance 
an  information  is  allowed  to  be  filed,  and 
in  whose  behalf  certain  writs  are  issued ;  a 
prosecutor. 

Relatrix  (r«-Ut'riks).  n.  In  law,  a  female 
relator  or  petitioner.    Story. 

Relax  (r^UksO.  v.t.  [L.  relaxo,  to  loosen, 
to  slacken,  to  relax  — r«,  back,  again,  and 
laxo,  to  loosen,  to  widen,  from  laxtis,  wide, 
loose,  open  (whence  lax)  ]  L  To  slacken ; 
to  make  less  ten^e  or  rigid;  to  loosen;  to 
make  less  close  or  firm;  as,  to  relax  a  rope 
or  cord;  to  relax  the  muscles  or  sinewa 

Horrour  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  rtltued. 

Mlit^H. 

Some  good  survivor  with  his  flute  would  go 
ri|>ini;  a  ditty  sat!  for  Bion's  fate. 
And  cross  thr  un(>enmtted  ferry's  flow. 
And  rr/itjr  riuto's  brow.  Matt.  Arnold. 

2.  To  make  less  severe  or  rigorous;  to  remit 
or  abate  in  strictness ;  as,  to  relax  a  law  or 
rule  of  justice. 

The  statute  of  mnrimain  was  at  •erocmi  timev  rv- 
UvLtd  by  the  legisJaturc.  Sw{/t 


&  To  remit  or  abate  inreapect  to  attenticn. 
assiduity,  effort,  or  labour ;  to  unbeiMi ;  a^ 
to  relax  study;  to  r^ax  exertioiM  or  efforta. 
4.  To  relieve  from  attention  or  eff(»rt .  lu 
afford  a  relaxation  to;  a%  conversation  rv- 
laxes  the  mind  of  the  student  — &.  To  tdlew 
from  constipation;  to  loosen;  to  oi>eu.  &«. 
medicines  relax  the  bowels.  [In  the  fulUiw- 
ing  quotation  the  word  is  used  in  th«  prco- 
liar  sense  of  to  hand  or  turn  over  to. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  amcxtntevi  to  thtrty. 
of  whom  sixteen  were  reconciled,  avwl  the  re^k«*ni*rr 
relaxed  to  the  secular  arm;  in  other  wort) v.  tur*»-l 
over  to  the  civil  magistrate  for  execution,     /'^^t.^cri  | 


Stn.  To  slacken,  loosen,  loose,  remits 
mitigate,  ease,  unbend,  divert 
Relax  (re-laks'X  v.C  1.  To  become  looae. 
feeble,  or  languid.  'His  knees  relax  witb 
toiL'  Pope.— 2.  To  abate  in  sevaiitjr;  to  be- 
come more  mild  or  less  rigorooa. 

In  others  she  relay d  again. 

And  governed  with  a  looser  rcio.  Pre^r, 

S.  To  remit  in  close  attention ;  to  miltctMl: 
ns.  It  is  useful  for  the  student  to  relos  oftr» 
nml  give  himself  to  cxardse  uid 
menta. 
Relaxt  (r54akO^  n.    Halaratiim 

Labours  and  cores  noty  Imve  dielr  rwAuvr  maA 
creations. 


Relaxt  (rd-lakt^,  a.  Relaxed;  loeeei 

Relaxal>le(r«-lakiii4)lia.    OaiMbto  of 
ing  relaxed  or  remitted.    Barrom. 

Rela]cant(r»-laks'antXii.    AwmAiekmmthmt 
relaxes  or  opena 

Relaxation  (r^lak-rii'slioiiX n.  [L 
tio,  relaxationis.  See  RELAX.]  L  Tb« 
of  relaxing,  or  the  state  of  hekng  relaxod  ; 
as.  (a)  a  diminution  of  tension,  closeneaa,  or 
firmness;  as,  a  rtlaxttian  of  the  miiael«*». 
fibres,  or  nerves;  apeciffeally,  tn  pattkol.  » 
looseness ;  a  dimlnation  of  the  natosul  aad 
healthy  tooe  of  parts,  (b)  RemiaaioA  or 
abatement  of  rigour.  'AbatemcBta  and 
relaxations  oi  the  laws  of  Chriat'  WmUr^ 
land,  (e)  Remission  of  attention  or  apfkli* 
cation;  as,  reUuMtion  of  efforts. ->t.  Tbo  act 
of  recreating  or  refreshing;  recnailon;  m, 
state  or  occupation  intended  to  give  asental 
or  bodily  relief  after  effort  'troperreirnxm 
tions  in  business.'  Addison.  'Hoaca  of 
careless  relaxa  tion.  *    Maetnday. 

But  rel,xratt0H  of  the  languid  fmwte 

Bv  soft  recumbency  of  oulstrrtch'd  Ibnb* 

Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days.      Catmjmm: 

—Letters  of  reUixation,  in  Scots  few,  lettcfs 
passing  the  signet  whereby  a  ilebior  was  r». 
lieved  from  the  horn,  that  is,  from  personal 
diligence.  Such  letters  are  not  now  em- 
ployed in  civil  cases,  but  in  criminal  p«T>- 
secutiona  One  who  has  been  outlawed  may 
applv  to  the  court  of  justidarr  for  toMcra 
of  relaxation  reponing  him  against  tho  sen- 
tence. 

Relaxattve  (rfi-Uka'a-tivX  a.  Hcviav  tlio 
quality  of  relaxing:  laxative. 

RelaxatiTe(ri-hik8'a.tivXti  LThatwhlck 
has  power  to  relax;  a  laxative  medicine. 
'  Yon  must  use  relaxatives.'  B.  Je 
2.  What  gives  relaxation;  a  relaxation. 

The  Moresco  festivals  seem  ...  as  n 
corporeal  labours.  L.  Addixmi. 

Relay  (r^liO.  n.  [ Fr.  relais,  a  relay  of  horses; 
ork^ally.  relief  or  release;  LL.  retaxiu 
— L.  re,  snd  laxus,  loose.    See  RCLBA^a) 

1.  A  supply  of  anything  laid  np  or  kept  in 
store  for  affording  relief  from  time  to  time, 
or  at  successive  stagea  'Who  call  aloiul 
...  for  change  of  follies  and  relays  of 
joy.'  Yowkg.  Specifically,  ^)  a  supply  of 
horses  placed  on  the  road  to  be  in  readlnem 
to  relieve  others,  that  a  traveller  may  pro- 
ceed without  delay,  (b)  In  hunting,  a  f  mil 
set  of  dogs  or  horses,  or  both,  placed  in 
readiness  at  certain  places,  in  caie  the  game 
comes  that  way.  to  be  cast  off.  or  to  mount 
the  hunters  in  lieu  of  the  horses  alrratlT 
weary,  (e)  A  squad  of  men  to  take  a  fi>etl 
or  ivam  of  work  at  stated  intervals ;  a  shift 

2.  In  electric  teleg  a  subsidisry  electro-mag- 
netic circuit  made  and  broken  by  the  pri- 
mary circuit  By  means  of  an  apparatoa 
consisting  of  a  magnet,  armature,  lever.  Ac, 
a  current  too  feeble  to  produce  sensible  me- 
chanical effects  at  a  distance  is  made  to  set 
in  action  an  auxiliary  current  competent 
for  the  work.  Except  by  a  battery  of  enor^ 
mous  power,  currents  of  efllcient  strength 
can  only  be  sent  on  short  drcidts  In  land 
telegraph  lines,  generally  less  than  SO  mik«, 
as  the  loss  by  leakage  on  the  way  is  very 
considerable.  On  lines  of  greater  lenpth, 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  worked  fn«B 
end  to  end,  relays  are  therefore  introdored 


lUa,  fir,  fat,  ffU;       vak,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndto,  not,  miive;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oU,  pound;       «,  8c.  abuna;     JT,  Sc  ttfy. 
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at  intermediate  polntft.  Tha  analonr  of  this 
QM  of  the  apparatai  to  change  of  horset  on 
a  long  Journey  it  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Relays  are  also  ueed  in  connection  with 
alarums,  when  these  are  large  and  powerful 
—Belay  ^gnmnd,  ground  laid  up  in  fallow. 
C.  HiehardMn, 

Balay  (r61&'),  vt  To  lay  again;  to  lay  a 
second  time:  as,  to  reiajf  «  pavement 

Baltovin  ( relOnm ).  n.  The  root*  of  CaUeo- 
laria  arachnoidta,  largely  used  for  dyeing 
woollen  cloth  crimson.    See  Calceolaria. 

Bel«a8able  (rdles'ablX  Aw  Capable  of  be- 
ing  released.    SeUUtK 

BeleaM  (r6-16iOk  •«.  prtt  A  po.  ttUated; 

Epr.  rtUa»in§,  [O.K.  r«<0«t.  rvietsf,  to  re- 
»ae,  to  relax,  from  O.Fr.  reU$$er,  relaiaer, 
to  release,  to  relinquish— preflx  re,  aud 
Jauser,  to  leava:  It  uuciar*;  O.It  Uu$art; 
from  1a  (odsare,  to  loosen,  from  iona.  loose, 
lax.  AeUau,  flax,  and  relay  are  thus  the 
•arae  word.  1  L  To  let  loose  again:  to  set  free 
from  restraint  or  conflncment;  to  liberate, 
as  from  prisoiL  oonfluementk  or  servitude. 
Mark  xv.  tt.  *RsUaM*  me  from  my  banda' 
Skak. 

Yea  retms'4  his  couragw.  aad  Mt  tee 

A  vmlour  fatal  to  the  enemy.  Vrydttu 

i.  To  fk'ee  from  pain,  care,  trouble,  grief,  or 
«ny  other  eviL— 3l  To  free  from  oblintion  or 
penalty;  as,  to  releatte  one  from  debt,  from 
a  promise  or  covenant— 4  To  quit ;  to  let 
CO,  as  a  legal  claim;  to  remit;  to  discharge 
or  relinquish,  as  a  right  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments, by  conveying  it  to  another  that  has 
•orae  right  or  estate  in  possession,  as  when 
the  person  in  remainder  reUa$ei  his  right  to 
the  tenant  in  possession,  when  one  copar- 
cener releates  his  right  to  Uie  other,  or  the 
mortgagee  reteaae*  nil  claim  to  the  mort- 
gager. 

Item,  that  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of 
Maine  shall  be  reUasta  and  delivered  to  the  king  her 
ikthcr.  SA0*. 

6.  t  To  relax.  Hooker.— Sxn.  To  trte,  liber- 
ate, loose,  discbarge,  quit  acquit 
Beleaae  (r<-ldsOb  n.  L  Liberation  or  dis- 
charge from  restraint  of  any  kind,  as  from 
confinement  or  bondage.  *Releaie  from 
helL'  Milton.  — 1.  Liberation  from  care, 
pain,  or  any  burden. 

It  sccm'd  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the  blessed 

sun, 
And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay,  and  yet  His  will  be 

done  I 
But  stiU  I  think  k  cant  be  long  before  I  ted  rc/^jir. 

TMnnysmt, 

3.  Discharge  from  obligation  on  responsibil- 
ity, as  from  debt,  penalty,  or  claim  of  any 
kind;  acquittance. 

The  kinr  made  a  freat  isast,  .  .  .  and  he  made  a 
rtUast  to  the  provinces,  and  ^are  gifht.    Est.  ii.  i8. 

4  In  lavt,  properly,  a  discharge  of  a  right ; 
an  instrimient  in  writing  by  which  estates, 
rights,  titles,  entries,  actions,  anti  other 
things  are  extinguished  and  discharged,  and 
sometimes  transferred,  abridged,  or  en- 
larged; and  in  general  it  signifies  a  person's 
giving  up  or  discharging  the  right  or  action 
he  has  or  claims  to  have  against  snother  or 
his  landa— 6.  In  the  <<eam-eti^'ne.  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhaust-port  before  the  stroke  is 
finished,  to  lessen  the  back-pressure. 

Be-leaM(r«-l^.  at  [Prefix  re,  and  <«ase.] 
To  lease  again  or  anew. 

Seleasee  rr61«s-40,  ^  In  Isae,  a  person  to 
whom  a  release  is  given;  a  releesee. 

Beleaflement  ( rg-l&s'ment ).  n.  The  act  of 
releasing,  as  from  eonfhiement  or  obllga- 
tioa    'i<e2e<u^ment  from  all  e Vila'  MilU>\i. 

Baltai^r  (r61^«rX  n.  One  who  releaeea 
'Of  evils  thou  the  chief  and  best  rwUater.' 
Heywood. 

Btltatoar  (rft-lte'or),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
grants  a  release;  one  who  quits  or  ranonaces 
wat  which  he  has;  a  relessor. 

BeleeSft  ft    Release.    Chaueer, 

B«lef)i,tft    That  whieh  Is  left    ClUmetr. 

Btlagata  (rel'6-gitX  v.t  pnt  A  pp.  rtU- 
gated;  ppr.  relegating.  [L.  reUg<k,  relegatiim, 
to  send  away,  to  banish,  to  remove  — re. 
back,  and  lego,  to  send.]  1.  To  send  away  or 
oat  of  the  way;  to  consign  to  some  obscare 
or  remote  destination;  to  banish. 

We  have  not  rttfgmttd  retii^on  (Ukc  something  wc 
were  axitained  to  stoew)  to  obKuie  taunjcipalities  or 
rustic  vi:!ai(cs.  Burke. 

When  Mr.  DlsrteQ  was  rtlegnttd  to  the  cold  shade 
of  Opposition  in  1868,  he  consoled  himself  by  writhig 
anoveL  Atmsaii  newiptiper. 

%  To  rend  into  exile ;  to  cause  to  remove  a 
certain  distance  from  Rome  for  a  certain 
perio<l:  a  term  in  Rciman  law. 
Relegation  (rel-  3-g&'ahon).  n.  [L.  reljgatio.  J 
TheHciof  relegi^ting:  banishment;  specill- 


oally.  a  term  in  aacient  Roman  law.  BeeRi- 
LBOATE.  2. 

Relent  (^lentOfV.i  [Fr.mlen^ir.  to  slacken, 
to  abate,  to  grow  cool— preflx  re,  and  alen- 
tir,  from  d,  to,  and  UnL  L.  lenttu^  pliant, 
flexible,  slow ;  akin  to  uni$,  soft,  smooth, 
pliant  See  Lbkiemt.]  l.t  To  soften  in 
substance;  to  lose  compactneu ;  to  become 
less  rigid  or  hard. 

In  some  houses,  sweetmeats  will  rdettt  more  than 
toothers.  Bat»m. 

When  op'ninir  bods  salute  the  welcome  day. 
And  earth  rtUMtitig  feels  the  genial  ray.    Fepe, 

S.t  To  deliquesce;  to  dissolve;  to  melt 

Crows  seem  to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the 
comfort  they  seem  to  receive  to  ttic  niemeiMj^  of  the 
air.  Murnt. 

Salt  of  tartar,  brought  to  fiftion  and  placed  to  a 
cellar,  will  .  .  .  begin  to  rtitiit.  Bfyie. 

3.  To  become  less  intense:  to  relax.  8vr  K, 
I>ii^j^  lKar«.  1  —  4.  To  become  less  harsh, 
cruel,  or  obdurate ;  to  soften  In  temper ;  to 
beeoroe  more  mild  and  tender;  to  give  way; 
to  yield;  to  comply;  to  ftel  compassion. 
'JtefiHl  and  yield  to  mercy.'    Shak, 

Fierce  Androntous  wouM  not  rtieni.       ShmM. 

Stem  Proserpine  rtUnttd, 

And  ifBve  him  liack  the  fair.  Ptf. 

Relent  i  (reientO.  v.t  1.  To  slacken;  to  re- 
mit; to  stay;  to  abate.  'And  oftentimes 
he  would  relenJt  his  pace.'  SpenMer.—Z  To 
soften;  to  mollt^  to  dissolve. 

Thou  art  a  pearl  which  nothing  can  rtUmi 
But  vinegar  made  of  devotion^  tears.    Dmviit. 

Relentt  (rft-lent^l  n.    Remission;  stay. 
She  came  without  ralent  unto  the  land  of  Amazons. 

Relentless  (rd-lentles),  a.  Incapable  of  re- 
lenting ;  unmoved  by  pitv ;  unpitying ;  in- 
sensible to  the  distresses  of  others;  destitute 
of  tenderness;  as,  a  prey  to  relentleu  des- 
potism. 

For  this  th'  avcngtog  power  employs  his  darts  .  .  . 
Thus  will  persist,  rtUHtitss  to  hb  vt%.       Dryden, 

8TK.Unrel«ittaiff,  implacable,  tmpitying,  un- 
merciful, merciless,  pitiless,  cruel 

Relentlessly  (rft-lent^es-li),  odi;.  In  a  re- 
lentless manner;  without  pity. 

Relentlessness  (r^lentaes-nesXn.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  relentless  or  unmoved  by  pity. 

Relentment  (r€-lent'mentX  n.  Hie  act  or 
state  of  relenting;  compasuon. 

Relessee  (rd'ies-eX  n>  In  <aio,  the  person 
to  whom  a  release  is  executed. 

Relessor  (r61es-or),  fk     In  law^  the  person 

who  executes  a  release. 

There  must  be  a  privity  of  estate  between  the  rv> 
hssor  and  rHestee,  Btmckxtttu. 

Relet  (r6-let0.  «•  t    To  let  anew,  as  a  house. 

ReloTanoe,  ReloTancy  (rer€-vans.  leXh- 
van-si),  n.  (See  Relkvant.]  l.t  The  state 
of  affording  relief  or  aid.— 1  The  state  or 
character  of  being  relevant  or  bearing  on 
the  matter  in  hand;  pertinence;  applicable- 
ness;  as,  your  argument  has  no  reteeance 
toUie  case. 

Much  I  marvelled  thb  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse 

so  plainly. 
Though  iu  answer  ttttto  ■nantag— little  rtievmtuy 

bore.  /Vr. 

8.  In  8cfA»  law,  fltncM  or  sufBotencr  to 
bring  about  a  decision.  The  re/eoaney  of  the 
libel,  in  Scoti  law,  is  the  Justice  and  snfll- 
ciency  of  the  matters  therein  stated,  to 
warrant  a  decree  in  the  terms  aaked.  The 
reUvancy  of  the  defence  is  the  justice  of  the 
allegation  therein  made  to  elide  the  condu* 
sion  of  the  libel,  and  to  warrant  a  decree  of 
abeolvitor. 

RelOTant  (rel'e-vant).  a.  fFr.  relever,  ppr. 
reUcant.  See  Rblucyb.]  LtRelieving;  lend- 
ing aid  or  support  Hence— 2.  To  the  par- 
pose;  pertinent:  applicable;  as,  the  testi- 
mony is  not  relefMiU  to  the  case. 

Qose  and  rr/rvtiM/  arguments  have  rcrf  Bttle  hold 
en  the  passicas.  Sy*tmey  Smith, 


3.  In  Scot*  law,  KufUcient  to  support  the 
eanse:  applied  toa  plea  which  Is  well  founded 
in  point  of  law,  provided  it  be  true  in  fact. 
STB.  Pertinent,  applicable,  apposite,  appro- 
priate, suitable,  fit 

Relerantly  (rer^vant-lix  adv.  In  a  relevant 
manner. 

Relevationt  (reI-€-v&'shonX  n.  A  raising  or 
lifting  up. 

ReliAbi]lty(r6-Ifa-bn''i.ti).'n.  Thesteteor 
quality  of  being  reliable;  reliableness.  Cole- 
ridae. 

mjiif^Mo  (rS-nVbl).  a.  Such  as  mav  be 
relied  on;  fit  or  worthy  to  be  relied  on; 
to  be  depiended  on.  This  word  has  been 
again  and  again  attacked  by  different  writers 
Iwving  be«i  at  various  times  stigmatized 


as  an  Americanism,  as  irregular  in  forma* 
tlon,  as  unnecessary,  as  vulgar,  and  what  nor. 
Against  such  charges,  however,  it  has  foumi 
able  defenders,  the  most  notable  of  whom 
is  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  in  his  litUe  work 
On  EngliA  Adjeetinea  in  -able,  wUk  Special 
Hi/erenee  to  lUliable,  The  first  instance  of 
its  use  as  known  to  him  was  in  a  paper 
written  by  Coleridge  to  tlieifontti^  Poei  iu 
1800.  the  expression  in  which  it  occurs  being 
'  the  liest  means,  and  most  reliable  pledge. 
Coleridgo  used  It  repeatedly  afterwartts: 
and  it  nas  also  been  used  by  many  good 
writers  since.  It  is  now,  indeed,  of  every- 
day occurrence,  though  no  doubt  certam 
persons  still  object  to  the  use  of  it  Among 
those  who  have  employed  it  Mr.  Hall  men- 
tions Rev.  James  Martlnaao,  Mr.  Gladstoae, 
I)r.  Newman,  Mr.  John  Stuart  MiU,  Dr. 
Henry  Maudsley,  Bishop  Wilherforce,  Dean 
Mansel.  Harriet  Martineau.  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen— names  surely  sufficient  lo  stippori. 
any  one  who  chooses  to  use  the  vocaMa  hi 
question.  That  it  is  unneoessary  ia  Mot 
quite  the  fact  aft  least  we  can  har<Uy  admit, 
that  its  place  is  already  sufRciently  occupiei  1 
by  Crusfteerf^  or  trvsty  as  is  usually  stataH. 
'  If  this  were  true,'  says  Mr.  Hall,  'inasmudi 
as  we  have  trtut,  verb  and  substantive,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  rely  end  reUance :  they 
must  be  wholly  lupermioua  But  we  rely 
where  we  look  for  support;  we  tnut  wheie 
we i4>prehend  no  deception;  and  reliakU  and 
truatworthy  or  trugty,  propertar  employed, 
are  no  less  different  than  theur  respective 
verba  In  ooroltary  to  this,  rely  except 
metaphorically,  has  not  a  personal  reference, 
whereas  trutt  has;  and  the  best  writers  who 
have  hitherto  practically  accepted  rHiable, 
have  applied  it  to  things  solely.  That  many 
persons  use  reliable  instead  of  trutttDorthy  fa^ 
of  course,  no  ground  for  rejecting  it '  That 
it  Is  formed  after  a  somewhat  uncommon 
model  is  also  no  sufficient  ground  for  reject- 
ing it,  when  we  find  in  good  nse  such  words 
as  avaikUile,  such  as  one  may  avail  one'H 
self  qf;  eonvemable,  such  as  may  be  convened 
toi'fA;  ditpenmble,  that  may  be  dispensed 
t«i^  and  similarly  tm(tcjMnsM{«;  laughable, 
woruiy  of  being  laughed  at,  and  sundry 
others.  AltogeUier  it  seems  too  late  in  thv 
day  to  protest  against  the  nse  of  the  woiU 
now;  those  who  do  not  like  it  can  let  It 
alone;  but  as  Professor  Whitney  remarks 
(the  quoUtion  is  from  Mr.  Hall) :— *  We  have 
had  to  swallow  too  many  linguistie  camels, 
to  want  to  make  life  more  uncomfortable  by 
straining  at  such  gnats  as  that' 

According  to  General  Livtogston'b  hrnnnrons  ar- 
ceunt,  his  own  village  of  Elisabethtown  was  not  much 
more  rtitabU,  being  peopled  to  those  agitated  times 
by  unknown,  imrecomniended  straqgers,guilty4ook- 
iiijg  tories.  and  very  knavish  whigs.  It  vimg. 

He  (Mr.  Grote)  seems  to  think  that  the  rtkUtbi* 
chronology  ef  Greece  begins  before  its  reUmtia  his- 
tory. GiMtsiamt. 

Above  an,  the  grwid  and  only  rtiiaMa  secarityii  to 
the  Ust  resort,  against  the  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  in  that  case  wanttog— the  syoipathy  of  the 
army  with  the  people.  7.  5.  MUi. 

The  sturdy  peasant  .  .  .  has  become  very  well 
accustomed  to  that  spectacle,  and  regards  the  said 
lord  as  his  most  reluMt  source  of  trinkgelds  aud 
other  pecuniary  advantages.  LesKe  Stephen. 


RellAbleness  (r^U'a^bl-MsX  «.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  reliable;  reliability. 

But  the  number  of  steps  to  an  argument  does  not 
s'tbtract  from  its  rtliabunest,  if  no  new  premises  of 
an  uncert^n  character  are  taken  up  by  the  way. 

y.  S.  Mm. 


I  reiesMbsr  .  .  .  being  very  nvch  struck  with  the 
way  to  which  peopU  to  Aumian  Croatia  talked  of 
the  truthfulness  and  rtliabtenttt  of  their  Turkish 
neighbours.  Grant  DmlT 

RellaVly  (r«-ira-bliX  ode.    In  a  reliable 
manner ;  so  as  to  be  relied  on. 
Reliance  (r^-irans),  fk    [From  rely,  reliant.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  relying,  or  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  reliant;  conAdent  rest  for  support; 
confidence ;  dependence ;  as.  we  may  nave 
perfect  reliance  on  the  promises  of  Ood ;  to 
have  rtUanee  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 
'ReUanee  on  the  divine  mercies.'  Richard- 
eon.  *  In  reliance  on  promises  which  proved 
to  be  of  very  little  value.'    Macaulay. 

Thoae.  to  whom  he  had  rtltmfu* 

For  his  noble  name. 
With  one  smile  of  still  defiance 

Sold  him  toto  shame.  Tenmften. 

2.  Anything  on  which  to  rely;  sure  depend- 
ence; ground  of  trust 

Reliant  (rg-li'ant),  a.  Havins  or  indicating 
reliance  or  confidence;  confident;  Mlf-ie- 
liant;  as,  a  reliant  roirit;  a  reliant  btfnrin.'x. 

Relic  (reHkX  n*  [Older  re^i^tie,  from  hr. 
reliqve;  L.  reliquia,  remains— rs.  back,  and 
Hnqtio,  to  leave,  from  root  hq,  akin  to  Uj>  in 


ch,  e^ain;     £h,  80.  loch;     g,  go;     i,joh;     fk,  Pr.  ton;     ng;  sin^     VH,  than;  th,  f/Un;     w,  wig;    wfa. 


xh,  ttfure.— See  Kst, 
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by  blood  or  alliance,  particularly  by  con- 
aanguinity;  aa,  a  person  related  in  the  first 
or  aecond  degree.— S.  Standing  in  some  re- 
lation or  connection;  aa,  the  arte  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  closely  related. —4.  In 
mime,  same  as  Relative. 

Belatedness  (rd-l&t'ed-nes),  n  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  related;  affinity.  Em- 
erwn. 

Balater  (r6-lit'«rX  n.  One  who  relates,  re- 
cites, or  narrates;  an  historian.  *  A  tedious 
relater  of  facts.'    Swift. 

Bolation  (r^-l&'shon),  n.  [L.  relatio,  tela- 
tumit,  from  re/ero,  relatum.  See  RELATE.] 
1.  The  act  of  relating  or  telling,  or  that 
which  is  related  or  told ;  recital ;  account; 
narration;  narrative  of  facts;  as,  an  histori- 
cal relation;  we  listened  to  the  relation  of 
his  adventures.— 2.  Respect;  reference;  re* 
gjurd:  generally  or  always  in  the  phrase  in 
relation  to. 

I  have  been  importuned  to  make  loaae  observa* 
tions  on  this  art.  *»*  relatint  f  its  agreement  with 
TM>etry.  Dryden. 

a  Connection  perceived  or  imagined  be- 
tween things ;  a  certain  position  occupied 
by  one  thing  with  regard  to  another;  the 
condition  of  oeing  such  or  such  in  respect  to 
something  else;  as,  Uie  reWtionot  a  citizen 
to  the  state;  the  reVationol  a  subject  to  the 
supreme  authority;  the  rdaUon  of  husband 
to  wife,  or  of  master  to  servant 

Any  tort  of  connection  which  is  perceived  or  ima- 
gineo  between  two  or  more  thin^  or  any  compari- 
son which  is  made  by  the  mind,  is  a  rtiatioH. 

Is.  Tayimr. 

Although  reintioMsmrcwit  real  entities,  but  merely 
mental  modes  of  viewing  things,  let  it  be  observed 
that  our  ideas  of  rtiati0Pi  are  not  vague  nor  arbitrary, 
but  are  determined  by  the  known  qualities  of  the  re- 
lated objects.  Fletmtmg. 

4.  Connection  by  consanguinity  or  aflhiity; 
kinship;  tie  of  birth  or  marriage;  relation- 
ahip. 

Retations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known.' 

AliltoM. 
Are  we  not  to  phy  and  supply  the  poor  thouf^h  they 
have  no  retation  to  usf  .  .  .  tha  gospel  stiles  them 
all  our  brethren.  Bf.  ^yrat. 

5.  A  person  connected  by  consanguinity  or 
affinity;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

A  she-cousin,  of  a  good  family  and  small  fortune, 
passed  months  among  all  her  rHtUions.         Swi/t. 

6.  In  math,  ratio:  proportion.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  more  general  sense  in 
reference  to  two  quantities  which  have 
something  in  common  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  compared,  or  indicating  any 
4lenendenoe  of  one  quantity  upon  another. 

7.  In  logic,  one  of  Uie  ten  nredicaments  or 
accidents  belonging  to  substance.  — &  In 
areh.  the  direct  conformil^  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  whole,  of  the  diffwent  parts  of  a 
building.— 9.  In  law,  (a)  where  two  diflferent 
times  or  other  thin^  are  accounted  as  one, 
and  bv  some  act  done,  the  thing  subsequent 
is  said  to  take  effect  by  relation  from  the 
time  preceding,  {h)  The  act  of  a  relator  at 
whose  instance  an  information  is  filed.  See 
Relator.— //lAarmonse  relation,  in  mvsie. 
a  term  denoting  that  a  dissonant  sound  is 
introduced  which  was  not  heard  in  the  pre- 
ceding chord.— Sth.  Recital,  rehearsal,  nar- 
ration, accoimt.  narrative,  tale,  detail,  de- 
scription. Idndred,  consanguinity,  affinity, 
kinsman,  kinswoman. 

BelatloXULl  (r6-la'shon-alX  a.  l.  Having  re- 
lation or  kindred. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  take  these  two  nations 
for  rtlational  stems.  Tooke. 

%.  Indicating  or  specifying  some  relation : 
used  in  contntdistincticm  to  notional;  as,  a 
relational  part  of  speech.  The  pronoun,  pre- 
position, and  conjimction  are  relational 
parts  of  speech. 

selationlttt  (re-ln'^hon-ist).  n.  A  relative; 
a  relation.    Sir  T.  iifoufne. 

BelatiOllfhip  (re-lu Vhoii-shipyn.  The  state 
of  being  related  by  kindred,  affinity,  or  other 
alliance. 

Belatlva  (rel'a-UvX  a.  [Fr.  relati/,  L  rela- 
tions, tromr^ero.  See  RELATE.]  1.  Having 
relation  to  or  bearing  on  something:  close 
in  connection ;  pertinent ;  relevant ;  as,  the 
arjinments  may  be  good,  but  they  arc  not 
rotative  to  the  subject  '  Grounds  more  rfla- 
tioe  than  thia'  Shak.—I.  Not  absolute  or 
existing  by  itself;  considere«l  as  ta>longing 
to  or  re.spectinK  something  else;  depeudiug 
on  or  incident  to  relation. 

Everything;  &u*>tains  both  an  absolute  and  a  rtlit' 
tht  CA\>  I'  ity ;  an  absolute,  as  it  is  siu  h  a  thin,;,  en- 
dued Willi  such  a  nature;  anrl  a  rrtifnf,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  ,u!ivcr»e.  and  so  stands  m  such  a  rriatioa 
to  the  wliulc.  ScMiA. 


Rttative  rights  of  persons  are  incident  to  them  as 
members  of  society,  and  standing  in  various  relations 
1  to  each  other.  Btackstone. 

8w  In  gram,  applied  to  a  word  which  relates 
to  another  word,  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sen- 
tence called  the  antecedent;  as,  the  relative 
pronouns  to/io,  which,  nnd  thai,.—\.  In  music, 
relative  chord,  a  common  chord  made  up  of 
notes  taken  from  the  scale;  as  the  chor^  of 
D  minor,  £  minor,  F  major.  G  major,  and 
A  minor  are  relative  to  the  chord  or  scale  of 
C.  these  being  the  only  common  chords 
which  can  be  made  from  tlie  scale  of  C— 
Relative  key,  a  key  whose  tonic  chortl  is  a 
relative  chord ;  that  is,  a  Key  whose  fli-st, 
third,  and  fifth  degrees  form  a  common 
chord  made  up  of  notes  of  the  key  to  which 
it  is  related.— ileZafive  mode,  in  mueie,  the 
mode  which  the  composer  interweaves 
with  the  principal  mode  in  the  flow  of  the 
harmony.  —  i?«af»i?e  chronology,  hi  geol. 
the  geological  method  of  computing  time, 
as  opposed  to  the  absolute  or  historical 
method. —Relative gravity.  The  same  as  Spe- 
einc  Gravity.— Relative  motion,  the  change 
uf  the  relative  place  of  a  moving  body  with 
respect  to  some  other  body  also  in  motion. 
—Relative  place,  that  part  of  space  which  is 
considered  with  regard  to  other  adjacent 
ohiecii.  —  Relative  terms,  in  /o*7ic,  terms 
which  imply  relation,  as  guardian  and 
ward,  master  and  servant,  husband  and 
Witt.— Relative  time,  the  sensible  measure 
of  any  part  of  duration  by  means  of  motion. 
Relative  (rera-tlv),  n.  1.  Something  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  something  else ; 
one  of  two  things  having  a  certain  relation. 
2.  A  person  connected  by  blood  or  affinity; 
especially,  one  allied  by  blood ;  a  relation; 
a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

Our  friends  and  rflatiz-es  stand  weeping  by, 
Dissolv'd  in  tears  to  see  us  die.  Pmnfret. 

8.  In  gmnn,  a  word  which  relates  to  or  re- 
presents another  word,  called  its  antece- 
dent, or  refers  back  to  a  sentence  or  meinl)er 
of  a  sentence,  or  to  a  series  of  sentences, 
constituting  its  antecedent ;  a  relative  pro- 
noun. 'He  seldom  lives  frugally  loho  lives 
by  chance.'  Uer«  toAo  is  the  relative,  which 
represents  he,  the  antecedent  'Judas  de- 
clared him  innocent.  v>hi<^  he  could  not  be, 
had  be  deceived  his  disciples.*  Porteus. 
Here  whieh  refers  to  innocent,  an  adjective, 
as  its  antecedent  '  Another  reason  that 
makes  me  doubt  of  nny  innate  practical 
principles  is,  that  I  think  there  cannot  any 
one  moral  rule  be  proposed  whereof  a  man 
may  not  justly  demand  a  reason,  which 
would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  and  absurd  if 
they  were  innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evi- 
dent, which  every  innate  principle  must 
needs  be.'  Lodte.  Here  the  first  t^yAicA  re- 
fers to  the  demanding  of  a  reason. the  second 
to  velJ-evident.—A.  In  logic,  a  relative  term. 
See  the  adjective. 

RelatiTely  (rera-tiv-Ii),  adv.  In  a  relaUve 
maimer:  in  relation  or  respect  to  something 
else;  with  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
other  things;  not  absolutely;  comparatively: 
often  followed  by  to;  as,  his  expenditure  in 
charity  was  large  relatively  to  his  income. 

Consider  the  absolute  affrctions  of  any  beinr  as  it 
is  in  itself  before  you  consider  it  rtimtivtly.     H'mtts. 

Relatlveness  (reKa-tiv-nes).  n.  The  state 
of  being  relative  or  having  relation. 

Relati^ty  (rel-a-tiv'i-ti).  n.  Relatlveness. 
Coleridge.    [Rare.] 

Relator  (rd-Ut'^r).  n.  I.  One  who  relates;  a 
rehearser;  a  narrator  or  reciter,  "tlie 
several  retofors  of  this  history.'  Fuller.— 
2.  Inlaw,  %  private  person  at  whose  instance 
an  information  is  allowed  to  be  filed,  and 
in  whose  behalf  certain  writs  are  issued ;  a 
prosecutor. 

Relatrix  (r«liit'riks),  n.  In  law,  a  female 
relator  or  petitioner.    Story. 

Relax  (r«-laks'),  v.t.  [L.  relaxo,  to  loosen, 
to  slacken,  to  relax— re,  back,  again,  and 
laxo,  to  loosen,  to  widen,  from  laxus,  wide, 
loose,  open  (whence  lax).  ]  L  To  slacken ; 
to  make  less  ten^  or  rigid;  to  loosen;  to 
make  less  close  or  firm;  as,  to  relax  a  rope 
or  cord;  to  relax  the  muscles  or  sinews. 

Horrour  chill 
Ran  through  his  \-eins.  and  all  his  Joints  rtlaj^d. 

Some  good  sunivor  with  his  flute  would  go 
Pij  ir.jj  a  ditty  sad  for  Bton's  fate. 
Aiul  cross  the  tui|>«rmiited  ferry's  flow, 
And  rtlax  Piuto's  brow.  Matt.  Arnold. 

2.  To  make  less  severe  or  rigorous;  to  remit 
or  abate  in  strictness ;  as,  to  relax  a  law  or 
rule  of  justice. 

The  statute  of  mortmain  was  at  •evncml  times  rv- 
loAtd  by  the  legislature.  iitif\/L 


Z.  To  remit  or  abate  in  respect  to  ftttentiocv 

assiduity,  effort,  or  labour;  to  uuberikt  :  aa, 
to  relax  study;  to  n^Laat  ejcertioo»  or  eff ««rta. 
4.  To  relieve  from  attentioa  or  elfc >rt .  u» 
afford  a  relaxation  to;  as,  conversjUloo  tw- 
laxes  the  mind  of  the  student— &.  I'o  tx^lxcre 
from  constipation ;  to  loosen ;  to  u|  «ru ;  m*, 
medicines  relax  the  bowela  [In  tlie  full«  liv- 
ing quotation  the  word  is  used  in  tbe  p*h.-o- 
liar  sense  of  to  hand  or  turn  over  to. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  amoonted  to  tt*  ■^r 
of  whom  sixteen  were  reconciled,  and  the  rrT*i  %*r     t~r 
rtlaxtd  to  the  secular  arm;  in  other  worsl».  x\.rt  f  % 
over  to  the  civil  magistrate  for  execution.      /■»vj.-.^.-  f 


Stn.  To  slacken,  loosen,  looae,  remiC 
mitigate,  ease,  unbend,  divert 
Relax  (rS-laks'X  vl  l.  To  become  loo«e, 
feeble,  or  languid.  'His  knees  neUug  «riUs 
toil'  Pope.— 2.  To  abate  in  sevarl4jr;  l»  be- 
come more  mild  or  less  rigorooa. 

In  others  she  reiaj^d  again. 
And  govem'd  with  a  looser  reim. 

S.  To  remit  in  close  attention  ;  to 
ns,  it  is  nseful  for  the  student  to  relmm  of  te» 
nnd  give  himself  to  excrdse  and  •■ssaa*- 
menta. 
Relaxt(r54ak0^fi.    RahiTatioa. 

Labours  and  cims  noty  hat*  tlte^  reAajrpT  mmA  rc^ 
creations.  ^r^f  tiiw 


Relazt  (rd-lakt^,  a.  Relaxed;  looseL   B«< 

Relaxal>le(rft.Uks'a-b(la.    Oap«U«  of 
ing  relaxed  or  remitted.    Barrow. 

Reiaacant(r»>laks'aatXii.    A  aMdiete*  that 
relaxes  at  opena 

Relaxation  (re-lak-rii'shonX  «.  [L 
tio,  relaxationie.  See  RstAX.]  L  Tho 
of  relaxing,  or  the  state  of  beiiiff  relaxed 
a^  (a)  a  diminution  of  tension,  cloeen 
firmness;  as.  a  reiaamtimk  of  the  mi 
fibres,  or  nerves;  speciffeally.  in  pnfkai 
looseness;  a  dimlnntian of  the  natural 
healthy  tone  of  parta.  (b)  Remiaakm  cr 
abatement  of  rigour.  'Aoateasenta  aad 
relaxatione  of  the  laws  of  Christ*  Wmter- 
land,  (c)  Remission  of  attention  or  ap|»li> 
cation;  as,  rekuoation  of  efforts. — t.  The  act 
of  recreating  or  refreshing;  racreatioti;  a 
state  or  occupation  intended  to  give  sncntal 
or  bodily  relief  after  effort  'Proper  rria  — 
tions  in  business.'  Addison.  '  Hoora  eti 
careless  relaxation.*    Maeatday. 

But  rrifimttoM  of  the  languid  frame 

By  soft  recumbeitcy  of  outstretch'd  Imbs 

Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days.      tVta^Mr. 

—Letters  tff  relaxation,  in  Scots  law,  lettcm 
passing  the  signet  whereby  a  debtor  was  r^ 
Sieved  from  the  horn,  that  ia,  from  perwrnal 
diligence.  Such  letters  are  not  now  em- 
ployed in  civil  cases,  but  in  criminal  pnv 
secutions.  One  who  has  been  outlawed  may 
apply  to  the  court  of  jusUctenr  for  letteim 
of  relaxaticm  reponing  him  against  the  aca- 
tence. 

Relaxattve  (r^-Uks'a-Uv).  a.  Hsvinf  the 
quality  of  relaxing:  laxative. 

Relaxattve(ri-Uks'a  Uvln.  1.  That  which 
has  power  to  relax;  a  laxative  medtciae. 
'Yon  must  use  relaxeUives.'  B,  •/onaaa.— 
2.  What  gives  relaxation;  a  rdaxatkm. 

The  Moresco  festivals  seem  ...  as  rtUMuiitmu  of 
corporeal  Labours.  L.  Addu»m. 

Relay  (r^l&O.  n.  [Fr.  relait,  a  relay  of  borves; 
origmally.  relief  or  release;  L.L.  retains 
—L.  re,  and  laxiu,  loose.    See  Relsa^e.} 

1.  A  supply  of  anything  laid  up  or  kept  m 
store  for  affording  relief  from  time  to  tmie, 
or  at  successive  stages.  'Who  call  aloud 
...  for  change  of  follies  and  relays  of 
ioy.'  Yontig.  Specifically,  fa)  a  SQpDly  of 
horses  placed  on  the  road  to  be  in  readine« 
to  relieve  others,  that  a  trav^er  may  pro- 
ceed without  delay.  (6)  In  huntittg,  s  fresh 
set  of  dogs  or  horaea.  or  both,  phued  in 
readiness  at  certain  places,  in  case  the  ^sme 
comes  that  way,  to  be  cast  off,  or  to  niuont 
the  himters  in  lieu  of  the  horses  slmdy 
weary,  (c)  A  squad  of  men  to  take  s  speU 
or  turn  of  work  at  stated  intervals ;  s  shift 

2.  In  electric  teleg  a  subsidiary  electro-maf- 
netic  circuit  made  and  broken  by  the  pri- 
mary ciR'uit  By  means  of  an  appsratos 
consisting  of  a  magnet,  arraatuiv,  lever,  Ac , 
a  current  too  feeble  to  produce  sensible  me- 
chanical efieets  at  a  distance  is  made  to  t«t 
in  action  an  auxiliary  current  competent 
for  the  work.  Except  by  a  battery  of  enor- 
mous power,  currents  of  efficient  strength 
can  only  be  sent  on  short  circuits  in  land 
telegraph  lines,  generally  less  than  50  mUei^ 
as  the  loss  by  leakage  en  the  way  i«  retj 
considers l>le.  On  lines  of  greater  l^ncth. 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  worked  fran 
end  to  end.  relays  are  ttierefore  totfodurtd 


rkU,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       m*,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not.  move;       tiibe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       n,  8c.  abuna;      hSctsf 
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»t  Intermediate  poinU.  The  analonr  of  this 
itse  of  the  apparaios  to  change  of  horset  on 
a  long  Joorney  li  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Relays  are  alto  used  in  connection  with 
alamms,  when  these  are  large  and  powerful 
—Relay  ^grotmd,  ground  laid  up  in  fallow. 
C  Richardion, 

Belay  (r^-la'X  v.C.  To  lay  again;  to  lay  a 
second  time:  ss.  to  rtiay  a  payement. 

Bellran  ( relOinn  ).  n.  The  roots  of  CnUeo- 
laria  arttehnokU^,  largely  used  for  dyeing 
woollen  cloth  crimson.    See  Calcbolaria. 

BelaaBftble  (reles'ablX  flw  Capable  of  be- 
ing released.    Seidtn. 

BeleaM  (r6-16«^  st  pret  A  po.  rtUaMd; 
ppr.  rtUann§,  {(XK  rtiMt^  ruetm,  to  re- 
lease, to  relax.  ftx>m  O.Fr.  reUiBer^  relaister, 
to  release,  to  relinquish— preflx  rv,  aud 
Zaisfer,  to  leave;  It  Msetors;  O.It  Uumrt; 
from  I*  (odsars,  to  loosen,  from  laxttt,  loose, 
lax.  BeUate,  relax,  and  relay  are  thus  the 
same  word.]  1.  To  let  loose  again:  to  set  free 
from  restraint  or  confinement;  to  liberate, 
as  from  prison,  oonfluenient^  or  servitude. 
Mark  xr.  tt.  ^Rdtais  me  tmrn.  my  banda' 
Skak. 

Yen  rtlm^J  hU  couragw.  aad  Mt  tee 

A  Talour  fatal  to  tke  enemy.  Vrydttu 

i.  To  fk-ee  from  pain,  care,  trouble,  grief,  or 
«ny  other  evil— 3l  To  free  from  oblintion  or 
penalty;  as,  to  relecue  one  from  debt,  from 
a  promise  or  covenant. — i.  To  quit;  to  let 
go,  as  a  legal  claim;  to  remit;  to  discharge 
or  relinquish,  as  a  right  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments, by  conveying  it  to  another  that  has 
some  right  or  estate  in  possession,  as  when 
the  person  in  remainder  reUa$e»  his  right  to 
the  tenant  in  possession,  when  one  copar- 
cener rtUoMt  his  right  to  the  other,  or  the 
mortgagee  reletue*  nil  claim  to  the  mort- 
gager. 

Item,  that  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of 
Maine  shall  be  rtiteutd  and  delivered  to  the  king  her 
father.  5A«A. 

6.  t  To  relax.  iJooter. —Syn.  To  flree,  liber- 
ate, loose,  discharge,  quit,  acquit 
Beleaae  (re-lds^  n.  l.  Liberation  or  dis- 
charge from  restraint  of  any  kind,  as  from 
conflnement  or  bondage.  'Release  from 
helL'  MUtofu  —  Z  Liberation  from  care, 
pain,  or  any  burden. 

It  Mem'd  so  hard  at  first,  inotli«r,to  !••▼•  the  blessed 

sun. 
And  new  it  seem*  at  hard  to  stay,  and  yet  His  will  be 

denet 
But  stiU  1  think  k  caat  be  tone  before  I  ted  rtlmu. 

TtHnysmm. 

2.  Discharge  from  obligation  ox  responsibil- 
ity, as  from  debt,  penalty,  or  claim  of  any 
kwd;  acquittance. 

The  kinr  made  a  freat  feast,  .  .  .  and  he  made  a 
rtUast  to  the  prownces,  and  ^ave  ffifbt.    Eu.  U.  x8. 

4  In  \a%a,  properly,  a  discharge  of  a  right ; 
an  instrument  in  writing  by  which  estates, 
rights,  titles,  entries,  actions,  and  other 
things  are  extinguished  and  discharged,  and 
sometimes  transferred,  abridged,  or  en- 
larged; and  in  general  it  signifies  a  person's 
giving  up  or  discharging  the  right  or  action 
he  has  or  claims  to  have  against  another  or 
his  landa— 6.  In  the  «<eam-eti{jriite,  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhaust-port  before  the  strolce  is 
finished,  to  lessen  toe  back-pressure. 
Be-leaM  (r«-lesO.  e.  t  [Prefix  re,  and  Uate,  ] 
To  lease  again  or  anew. 

Beleasee  rr6-l€s-«0*  ^  la  <«».  •  person  to 
wiiom  a  release  is  given;  a  relesaee. 

Releasement  ( r«-l«s1nent  \  n.  The  act  of 
releasing,  as  from  confinement  or  obliga- 
tion.   'Ae2«a«rment  from  all  evils.'  Milton. 

Baltaitr  (re-l^'«rX  n.  One  who  releases. 
*0f  evUs  thou  the  chief  and  best  nUtuer.' 
Heyweod. 

^•VmMOT  (rt-lte'or),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
pants  a  release;  one  who  quits  <w  renonaces 
wat  which  he  has;  a  releasor. 

BeleeSft  n.    Release.    Chatuer. 

JUlefa^tfk    That  which  is  left    Ckametr. 

Btlagata  (rel'6.gitX  t.t  pret  A  pp.  reU- 
aated;  ppr.  relegating.  [L.  reUgo,  relegmtwrn, 
to  send  away,  to  banish,  to  remove  — re. 
back. and  lego,  to  send.]  L  To  send  away  or 
ont  of  the  way;  to  consign  to  scMne  obscure 
or  remote  destination;  to  banish. 

We  have  not  rtiegmted  rclit^ion  (like  somethinf  we 
were  aslutmcd  to  kbiew)  to  obwure  municipalities  or 

rustic  Milages.  Burke. 

When  Mr.  DlsraeU  was  relerttttd  to  the  cold  shade 
of  Op|io:>iuon  in  i8b8.  he  consoled  himself  by  writing 
a  novel.  Satsmmn  m€m*pmp«r. 

1  To  fend  into  exile ;  to  cause  to  remove  a 
oertain  distance  from  Borne  for  a  certain 
period:  a  term  in  Roman  law. 
Relegation  (pel-  3-g&'shon).  n.  [L.  rd^gatio.  ] 
The  net  of  relegt  ting ;  banishment ;  specifi- 


cally, a  term  in  amdent  Roman  law.  SeeRl- 

LRQATE.  2. 

Releat(^lentO,v.i  [Fr.mltnltr,  to  slacken, 
to  abdte,  to  grow  cool— prefix  re,  and  aUn- 
tir,  from  d,  to,  and  lent  L.  lentus,  pliant 
flexible,  slow :  akin  to  Uni$,  soft  smooth, 
pliant  See  Liniemt.]  l.f  To  soften  in 
substance;  to  lose  compactness ;  to  become 
less  rigid  or  hard. 

In  some  houses,  sweetmeats  will  rdettt  more  than 
laothen.  Boom. 

When  op*iiinc  bads  salute  the  welcome  day. 
And  earth  rtUmtittg  feels  the  genial  ny.    Ptj^ 

S.t  To  deliquesce;  to  dissolve;  to  melt 

Crows  seem  to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  bat  the 
comfort  Hmt  seem  to  receive  in  tac  retmttiHg  of  the 
air.  BtM. 

Salt  of  tartar,  brought  to  fusion  and  placed  in  a 
cellar,  will  .  .  .  bcKlu  to  reUiit.  B«yte. 

3.  To  become  less  intense;  to  relaiL  Sir  K. 
i>*i^y  lKai«  J  — 4.  To  become  less  harsh, 
cruel,  or  obdurate ;  to  soften  in  temper ;  to 
become  more  miki  and  tender;  t«  give  way; 
to  yield;  to  comply;  to  feel  compassion. 
*Jte{«ift<  and  yield  to  mercy.'    Shak. 

Hatce  Androoicus  wouM  net  rtUni,       ShmM. 

Stem  Proserpine  rtt^ttrd. 

And  leave  him  back  the  fair.  Ptfe. 

Belent  t  (rSlentO.  v.  t  L  To  slacken:  to  re- 
mit; to  stay:  to  abate.  'And  oftentimes 
he  would  relerU  his  pace.*  Spen»er.~2.  To 
soften;  to  moUl^  to  dissolve. 

Thou  art  a  peart  which  nothing  can  rtUni 
But  vinegar  made  of  devotion's  tears.    Dttviet. 

Relentt  (rft-lentQL  n.    Remission;  stay. 

She  came  without  rtUnt  unto  the  land  of  Araazons. 

SffHstr. 

BelentleM  (r£-lent1es),  a.  Incapable  of  re- 
lenting ;  unmoved  by  pi^ ;  unpitying ;  in- 
sensible to  the  distresses  of  others;  destitute 
of  tenderness;  as,  a  prey  to  rtlentleu  des- 
potism. 

For  this  th'  avenging  power  employ  his  darts  .  .  . 
Thus  will  persist,  reUtUiess  in  his  u«.       Drydtn. 

STN.Unrelenting,  implacable,  unpitying,  un- 
merciful, merciless,  pitiless,  crueL 

RelenUeesly  (r§-lentles-U),  adv.  In  a  re- 
lentless manner;  without  pity. 

RelenUesiness  (r^lentaes-nesXn.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  relentless  or  unmoved  by  pity. 

Relentment  (r€-lenf  mentX  n.  Hie  act  or 
state  of  relenting;  oompassion. 

Releasee  (rd'les-eX  n.  In  ioie,  the  person 
to  whom  a  release  is  executed. 

Relenor  (rSles-or).  tk     In  lawt  the  person 

who  executes  a  releasa 

There  must  be  a  privity  of  estate  between  the  vt- 
Ussor  and  rdtsatt,  Blmcksttnt. 

Relet  (r6-1et0.  v- 1    To  let  anew,  as  a  house. 

ReleTanoe,  Relevancy  (rer«-vans,  rer6- 
van-si),  n.  (See  Relbvant.]  Lt  The  state 
of  affording  relief  or  aid.— 2.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  relevant  or  bearing  on 
the  matter  in  hand;  pertinence;  applici^le- 
ness;  as.  your  argument  has  no  relevance 
to  the  case. 

Much  I  marvelled  thb  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  disconne 

so  plainly. 
Tkough  its  answer  Uttle  ■imnlng— Httle  reinmit^ 

bore.  P9e. 

8.  In  SeotM  law,  fitness  or  sufAdencv  to 
Inring  about  a  decision.  The  relevancy  of  the 
libel,  in  Seote  law,  is  the  Justice  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  matters  therein  stated,  to 
warrant  a  decree  in  the  terms  asked.  The 
relevancy  of  the  defence  is  the  justice  of  the 
allegation  therein  made  to  elide  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  libel,  and  to  warrant  a  decree  of 
absolvitor. 

Relevant  (rel'e-vant).  a.  fFr.  rdever,  ppr. 
relevant.  See  Rblikvk. ]  l.tRelieving;  lend- 
ing aid  or  support  Hence— S.  To  the  pur- 
pose; pertinent;  applicable;  as,  the  testi- 
mony is  not  relevant  to  the  case. 

Close  and  rttevaitt  arguments  have  very  Ittle  hold 
en  the  pnssicM.  ^yetn^  SmitJL 


3.  In  Seotf  law,  sufficient  to  support  the 
cause:  applied  to  a  plea  which  is  well  founded 
in  point  of  law,  provided  it  lie  true  in  fact 
STB.  Pertinent  applicable,  apposite,  appro- 
prlata,  suitable,  lit 

Kelerantly  (rel'6-van  t-Ii),  adv.  In  a  relevant 
manner. 

Relevationt  (rel-^-v&'shonX  n.  A  raising  or 
lifting  up. 

RellamUty  (r«-ira-bfl1-tf).'n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  reliable;  reliableness.  Cole- 
ridge. 

R^iallle  (r8-n'a-bl),  a.  Such  as  mav  be 
relied  on;  fit  or  worthy  to  be  relied  on: 
to  be  depended  on.  This  word  has  been 
again  andagain  attacked  by  different  writers, 
Iwving  be«i  at  various  times  stigmatized 


as  an  Americanism,  as  irregular  in  forma- 
tion, as  unnecessary,  as  vulgar,  and  whatnot. 
Against  such  charges,  however,  it  has  fonml 
able  defenders,  the  most  notable  of  whohi 
U  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  in  his  UtUe  work 
On  EngUA  Adjeetivee  in  -abU,  wUh  Special 
Re/erenee  to  Reliable.  The  first  instance  of 
its  use  as  known  to  him  was  in  a  paper 
written  by  Coleridge  to  tlie  Morning  Poet  hi 
1800,  the  expression  in  which  it  occurs  Iwing 
*  the  liest  means,  and  most  reliable  pledge.' 
Colerldffo  used  It  repeatedly  afterwards: 
and  it  lias  also  been  used  by  many  good 
writers  since.  It  is  now,  indeed,  of  every- 
day occurrence,  though  no  doubt  certam 
pei-Hons  still  object  to  the  use  of  it  Among 
those  who  have  employed  it  Mr.  Hall  men- 
tions Rev.  James  Maruneau,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Dr.  Newman,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Dr. 
Henry  Maudsley,  Bishop  Wilherforce,  Dean 
Mansel,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  Mr.  Leslh* 
Stephen— names  surely  suttdent  to  s«ippori' 
any  one  who  chooses  to  use  the  voeaMe  hi 
question.  That  it  is  unnecessary  is  net 
quite  the  fact  aft  least  we  can  hardly  admit 
that  its  place  is  already  sufficiently  oocupie  I 
by  truetwortky  or  tnuty  as  Is  usually  stated. 
'If  this  were  true,' says  Mr.  Hall,  'inasmudi 
as  we  have  trtiet,  verb  and  substantive,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  rehf  and  relianee :  they 
must  be  wholly  supermioua  But  we  relg 
where  we  look  for  support;  we  truet  wheie 
wei4>prehen4  no  deception;  and  rtliakU  and 
truetwortky  or  tnuty,  properW  employeil, 
are  no  less  different  than  theur  respeoUve 
verba  In  corollary  to  this,  rely  except 
metaphorically,  has  not  a  personal  ref  erenee, 
whereas  trust  has;  and  the  best  writers  who 
have  hitherto  practically  accepted  reliaUe, 
have  applied  it  to  things  solely.  That  many 
persons  use  reliable  instead  of  tnutwort^  fa^ 
of  course,  no  ground  for  rejecting  it '  Tnat 
it  is  formed  after  a  somewhat  uncommon 
model  is  also  no  sufficient  ground  for  reject- 
ing it  when  we  find  in  goml  nse  such  words 
as  available,  such  as  one  may  avail  one'tt 
self  qf;  eonvereable,  such  as  may  be  convened 
with;  dispensable,  that  may  be  dispensed 
t«iC/k,  and  similarly  tnifutpensM^e;  laughable, 
worthy  of  being  laughed  at,  and  sundry 
others.  AltogeUier  it  seems  too  late  in  tins 
day  to  protest  against  the  use  of  the  wmtl 
now;  those  who  do  not  like  it  can  let  It 
alone;  but  as  Professor  Whitney  remaiUs 
(the  quotation  is  from  Mr.  Hall) :— <  We  have 
Iiad  to  swallow  too  many  linguistic  emnels, 
to  want  to  make  life  more  uncomfortable  by 
straining  at  such  gnata  as  that' 

According  to  General  Llvingstont  hunwroos  ac- 
count, his  own  village  of  Elisabethtown  was  not  much 
more  rdmble,  being  peopled  in  those  agitated  times 
by  unknown,  unrecommended  strangers, guilty-look- 
ing  torics.  and  very  knavish  whigs.  itvimg. 

He  (Mr.  Grote)  seems  to  think  that  the  rtUabU 
chronology  of  Greece  begins  before  its  rrUmklt  his- 
tory. GimUtmt. 

Above  an,  the  grwid  and  only  rtliahh  sccarityii  in 
the  last  resort,  against  the  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  in  that  case  wanting— the  sympathy  of  the 
army  with  the  people.  J.  5.  Mill. 

The  sturdy  peasant  .  .  .  has  become  very  well 
accustomed  to  that  spectacle,  and  regards  the  vfiA 
lord  as  his  most  reluMa  source  of  trinkgelds  aud 
other  pecuniary  advantages.  LesKe  SUfkett. 


RellableneM  (r^li'A^bl-MtX  «.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  reliable;  reliability. 

But  the  number  of  steps  hi  an  argument  does  net 
S'ibtract  from  its  rtliabunus,  if  no  new  premises  of 
an  uncert^n  character  are  talcea  up  by  the  way. 

y.  S.  Mttl. 

I  reiBsmbsr  .  .  .  being  Tery  much  struck  with  the 
way  in  which  people  in  Ausnian  Croatia  talked  of 
the  truthfblneu  and  reUabUnus  of  their  Turkish 
neighbours.  Grant  Dt^ff^ 

Reliably  (r£-ira-bUX  vidv.    In  a  reliable 
manner ;  so  as  to  be  relied  on. 
Reliance  (r^-lf  ans),  n.   [From  rely,  reHianL  ] 

1.  The  act  of  relying,  or  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  reliant;  confident  rest  for  support; 
confidence ;  dependence ;  as.  we  may  nave 
perfect  reliance  on  the  promises  of  Ood ;  to 
have  relianet  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 
*ReHiants  on  the  divine  mercies.'  Richard- 
son. 'In  rf  Guinea  on  promises  which  proved 
tobeof  very  little  valua'    Macaulay. 

Thoee.  In  whom  he  had  rtiumte 

For  his  noble  name, 
With  one  smile  of  still  defiance 

Sold  him  into  shame.  Ttmnfmti. 

2.  Anything  on  which  to  rely;  sure  depend- 
ence: ground  of  trust 

Reliant  (r6-li'ant),  a.  Havine  or  indicating 
reliance  or  confidence;  confident;  fit>lf-i-e- 
liant;  as,  a  reliant  nArit;  a  fe<ui»U  beariu'r. 

Relic  (rel'ik),  n.  [Older  relique,  from  tr. 
relique;  L.  reluiuice,  remains— re,  back,  ami 
Unqtio,  to  leave,  from  root  hq,  akin  to  Up  in 


ch,  cAafak;     th.  So.  locA;     g,  go;     J,  >ob;     h,  Pr.  ton;     ns,  sln^;     TU,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  idg;    wfa,  whig;   ^  wure.— See  KST 


BKLianux 


Or.  t>ipd,  lo  leite.]   1.  That  whlcli  remaiot; 
that  vhlGh  b  left  atler  tlia  Inu  or  ilaoj  g| 

thg  nat;  a^  the  nlia  of  magnlllsanca;  tha 
nUu  ot  antiqalty.  'TbaraliaotUd*  (own.' 


mat. 

>  The  boAj  of  a 


y  That  which  li  praKTveil  In  renKmbnnce: 
a  memento;  aaouvanlr;  akeepaake. 

4  Id  tha  A.  OUh.  and  Orttk  Chur^ii'tiie 
ramalDB  of  ulnla  or  martyn.  or  parta  at 
them,  or  of  thstr  gunWDti.  Ao-,  which  an 
coiuldBnd  In  man/  Initancea  to  be  cndaed 
irilhrniraenCoiupoHan.  Thejarepreierved 
in  the  cbiuchei.  convenla,  Ac.  to  whieh 
pflgrlnuM  ar*  on  their  account  trsqninitl)' 
made.  Tba  TlMaei  whicti  are  attributed  to 
Oum  m  defended  bj  auch  IniUncei  from 
Sciiplore  u  that  of  Ibe  raltsclei  which 
wenwioDgbtbrtbebonaaof  Ellaha.  2  KL 
iltl.  n. 


r<Mm-U).j... 
..(rel'lkt),  -     ■"  *- 


_     (Rtn.} 

A  (rel'lkt),  n.  [O.  Fr.  nlicU.  a  wld 
4^  Tilicto,  t«nu  of  nlietw,  pp.  of  relinq 
U>  leare.  Bee  RELTO.]  A  widow;  a  won 
wboae  buibuid  li  deiuL 

E1I  drlni  vHhnil  ll'ne,  Jacob  wu  DbLlEcd  hj 


Ballotion  (iS-iiifiiK 


OUon  (le-lliflllan).  «.  In  Ibid,  the  ai 
r«CHaiun  of  the  aea  or  other  water  fn 
■and:  land  ao  left  nncorered. 
BeU«r(r«-l*r).n.  (PartlT  from  (he  verb 
UeH.  paitlr  directly  from  Fr,  nli^r,  whi 
I>  ued  eapaeiallr  aa  a  term  In  art  and  ]> 


«vll  oranythlntE  palELtDl,oppreulTe,or  bur- 
deniome.  by  which  lome  we  U  obtained ; 

(roniPBinoraorTDw;  to  obtain  a  great  nlif/ 
from  the  tua  or  medloina. 

t.  That  which  mltlgatn  or  removet  pain, 
tiriet.  or  other  erll ;  >peclBcallT.  aialitance 
glTMi  nndsr  the  poorfawa  to  a  pauper :  ta, 
to  admlnlilar  ntUf. 

S  Releaw  (fom  a  poat  or  dnly  bj  a  eabitl- 

manentl;  or  temporarily;  especially,  the 
dUralailonutieentlnel  from  hl<  poat.  whoa* 
place  li  aupjilled  by  another  aoiiller ;  alu, 
tbe  penon  wbu  takea  liti  place. 

4.  In  Ku[p.,  arcA.,  Ac,  the  projection  or 
prominence  of  a  flgiire  above  or  beyond  tile 
itroniid  or  plane  on  which  It  li  formed,  Ra- 
licfU  of  lhre<li1nda;hlgh  relief  (aUorUiiK). 
low  relief  (hufo^rtUnoVMid  middle  or  half 
relief  {nutto-rilitcd}.  The  dHteiance  ii  in 
the  degreeof  projection.   High  relief  imtbtt 


hair  of  lliFir  apparenl  clrcumteniii.-i.'  from 


■ur.  howergr,  u  tliat  do  part  of  than  tball 
be  entirely  detached  from  1^  aa  Id  medals 
(tatrnuu,  follagu,  and  other  oraamenla. 


MiddU  or  IiqV  nlitf  li  Uie  thinl  apeclea  be- 

appearance  of  projection  and  aolldlty  In  re- 
prcHnted  objecla.  attained  by  akllful  draw- 
ing or  colourlD(,  ao  that  they  appear  m- 
clicly  Bi  they  are  found  In  natun.— S  Pro- 
minence or  dletinctneu  sl^an  to  anything 
by  aoDielhlntf  preaentlngacontraat  (olt,or 
being  brought  Into  cloee  nlaCion  with  or 


the  (otmer  into  itrong  rtli^^. 

TbUHti  ihc  pin  li  Sunlfrn  TraKjuK. 
7.  In  fhyt.  gtog.  tbe  undulatloni  or  turfice 
elevatloni  of  a  country  —a.  In  /^n■^  the 
height  of  a  parapet  from  the  liotlom  of  (lie 
ditch.— 0.  In  Aiinlinf .  a  note  on  the  horn  on 


feudal  lam,  a  line  or  comKnittoa  which 

■e'rvlce  or  olhcr  lenu».  paid  (o  die  lord  at 

of  taking  up  the  eetate.'  which, 
feudal  prlndplea.  had  lapaed  or  fullmi  to 
the  lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  lliii 
relief  conalatad  of  bonci,  arma.  money,  and 
the  like,  the  amount  of  which  wu  originally 
arbitrary,  but  afterward  flud  at  D  certain 
ratebyUw,  The  term  lailUliuvd  In  thii 
aania  fn  Bcota  law,  being  a  nm  exigible  by 
a  feudal  auperlor  from  the  heir  who  enCen 
on  a  feu:  alu  called  auualtf  vf  rtiUt.  In 
Ssota  law  it  la  alao  applied  lo  the  right  of 
recoTcring  money  paid  In  certain  caiea: 
Uio*  U  an  heir  paya  a  debt  legally  payable 
by  an  eiecator  ho  hu  rtiiif  againal  the  exe- 
cutor. —  Relitf  CliHith,  a  body  of  preiby* 
terlan  disaenlen  in  Scotland,  whote  gtound 
of  aeparation  tram  the  Ealabllahed  Church 
wai  the  Tlolent  eterclae  of  lay  patroDige 
which  obtained  in  the  latter.  GlileBple.  fU 
(oiinder,  wai  drpoied  by  the  General  Aiaem- 
bly  of  the  EiCabllahed  Chnrch  in  mi,  and 
the  nnt  Relief  preabyte^y  met  October  It. 

c'hurchea  amalgamated  and  formed  the 
United  Preahytetlao  Church.— Stu,  Aller)- 
allon.  mltlaation,  aid,  help,  anccour,  aMlat- 
ancB,  remedy,  redreaa,  Indemnlilcatlon. 

it«UenM«(r«-l«ne>).a    Dotitute  of  relief. 

Etall«t-naTa  (rt-lif  nlT).  n.  lu  Mean-en- 
gviee,  a  Talre  through  which  tbe  wateir  ea- 
capei  Inio  the  hot  well  when  ahnt  oS  from 
the  boiler 

Beller  (rt-ir*r).  n.    on*  who  rtllei  or  plaoea 


taj: 


(r*-M>0,  •(.  pret,  A  v 

ppr.  nlietiiog.     (O.B.  tvliM.  h 

to  releaa*  [ram  a  pmt,  (on 


lef.  want,  anxiety,  trouble. 
atlacoDildeTVdtobeanerll;  •»«!> 
mfort,  or  conaolatlon  to;  to  hnjp: 
aupport;  to  ancoonr:  aa.  lo  rrlU 
poor  and  needy.  '  A  dolt  to  rtline 
ucgEflr.'    Shak.    'To  refiava  them  o 


&'■ 


duly  by  •abaUtDtlng  another  peraoo  or  part)  . 
to  put  another  In  the  place  of  or  to  take  tfer 


retftH!  a  aentioal 


..,_.._,_ ^ .,  retAioad  In ,__ 

HaUeTlng  (r*  liv'lng).  p.  and  a.  .'ierrlne  or 
tending  to  rellcTC.- Jt(li<n>w  nrclt.  no  artb 

the  part  below  It  from  a  auparlncumbent 
weight  It  la  aim  called  ■  Dixtianuyi 
J  rA  (which  HO)  —Stlinine  ^lear.aaaUriBl 
ofllclal  appidnled  by  the  board  of  gii*.nUaD> 
of  anEngliah  poor-law  union  to  auperlntm-l 
tberellet  of  the  poor  In  the  pariah  or  dfatrict 
Be  r«celvea  appllcationa  tor  relief,  lnqulr» 


ccnltoiu  eianali Btliimag  toeUn  ( uma ). 

temporary  tacklea  attached  to  the  end  of 

the  tiller  In  bwl  weather  to  nnlat  tb*  bAB- 

man  and  In  caaeof  accident  happening tn tbe 

I    tll]erropea:alao.tackleicartlednnd«ra>ia- 

I    ael't  botlon  when  beatlncdown  to  keep  hn 

I  BaUero  <T«-U'*d  or  r*l-«-t'rt'x  «    1> 
I    erroneoua  apelUnc  for  EtOim.     Drfit^ 


t  Tulii 


'.  light  (. 


;e  Irvity.  MeiiiaU)\ 


palni,  oppreaie*,  and  the  like;  to  mitigate; 
to  allerUte:  io  le»en;  aa,  to  nlitve  pain 

poor    ■  Did  reliew  my  paiiion  much.'  Ulialc. 

S.  Tu  free,  wholly  or  puUlUy,  from  pJn, 


File.  tkr.  fat.  laU: 


t.  iaa:       pine,  pin:      tMe,  n 


b,  boll; 


uihiajHaiidrtfyaiBrira.    fV 
die:  to  let  on  Are  again. 
D-llt'),  ■>.    To  bora  acatn:  lo 
4  lake  Are  again. 
.  .  .  norioldisli.  ud  tlaind-M 

(r«-1tih-MaJ,n.   [Fr.]   A  lamtla 

B*ll^illi(r«-l*ih.«.«Xn.tiiw-aBd|il  (Frl 
One  who  la  engaged  by  »owa  In  loUnw  a 
certain  rule  of  life  authorUod  by  tbe  rbnrvh: 

oU,  pound;       il.  So.  abiina;       J.  Sc.  try 


RELIGION 


663^ 


RELOCATION 


ft^pgtnit^  (r«<Uj;<mX  n.  (Fr.  religion,  from 
L.  rtUgio,  rtl^fioniM,  religion,  piety,  coneci* 
enttoueii««e,  eontpuiottenesa,  from  reUgo.  to 
bind  back— rt.  baok,  and  ligo,  Iware,  to  bind, 
to  1)ind  together.  Othen  derive  rtliaio 
from  nUgtre,  to  gmther,  to  collect,  miking 
tbe  priiuanr  meemng  a  collection,  and  then 
more  specincally  a  collection  of  religions  f  or- 
molaa]  L  The  feeling  of  reverence  which 
men  entertain  towards  a  Supreme  Being  or 
to  any  order  of  beings  conceived  by  them  as 
demanding  reverence  from  the  possession  of 
sapertinman  control  over  the  tlestiny  of  man 
or  the  powers  of  naturo;  the  recognition  of 
Ood  as  an  object  of  wonhip,  love,  and  obe- 
dience: right  feeling  towards  God  as  rightly 
apprehended;  piety.  Religion,  as  distin- 
guished  from  moraiity,  denotes  tbe  infln- 
ences  and  motives  to  human  duty  which 
are  found  in  tbe  oharaoter  and  will  of  God. 
while  morality  is  concerned  with  man's 
duty  to  his  fellowa  As  distinguished  from  , 
Ouolcgy.  religion  is  subjective,  designating 
the  feelings  and  acts  of  men  which  relate  to 
Ood.  while  theology  is  obiective,  and  de- 
notcMi  those  ideas  or  conceptions  which  man 
entertains  respecting  the  God  whom  he  wor- 
ships, especially  his  reasoned  and  systema- 
tized ideas  concerning  God. 

It  wiO  be  easUy  perceived  that  rtl(gifim  means  at 
least  two  veiy  dUTcrcnt  things.  When  we  speak  of 
tbe  Jewish,  or  the  Christian,  or  die  Hindu  rttigi«H, 
we  mean  a  body  of  doctrines  handed  down  by  tradi< 
tioo.  or  in  canonical  books,  and  containing  all  that 
conMltutes  the  faith  of  Jew.  Christian,  or  Hindu. 
Using  rttigi»H  in  that  sense,  we  may  say  that  a  man 
has  cnanged  his  rtiirion.  that  is.  that  he  has  adopted 
the  Christian  instead  of  the  Brahmanical  body  oi  reli- 
gious  doctrines,  just  as  a  man  may  learn  to  speak 
KngUsh  instead  of  Hindustani.  Bnt  rtitgi»n  is  also 
used  in  a  ditferent  sente.  As  there  is  a  faculty  of 
speech,  independent  of  alt  the  historical  forms  of 
language,  so  we  mav  speak  of  a  faculty  of  Caith  In 
man.  independent  of  all  historical  rtttgUns.  If  we 
say  that  it  is  rttigipn  which  distinguishes  man  from 
the  aniinal.  we  do  not  memn  the  Coriuian  or  Jewish 
rtligians  only,  we  do  not  mean  any  special  rriifi*H, 
but  we  mean  a  mental  faculty,  that  facultv  which, 
independent  of,  nay.  in  spite  of,  sense  and  reason. 
enables  m^n  to  apprehend  the  Infinite  under  differ- 
ent names,  and  under  varying  dbguises.  Without 
that  faculty,  no  rttigitt,  not  even  the  lowest  worship 
of  idols  and  fetishes,  would  be  possible ;  and  if  we 
will  but  ksten  atteatively  we  can  hear  in  all  rtliritns 
a  groaning  of  the  qiirit.  a  struggle  to  conceive  the  in- 
conceivable, to  utter  the  unutterable,  a  longing  after 
the  Infinite,  a  love  of  God.  Max  MtUier. 

i.  Any  system  of  faith  and  worship;  as,  the 
religion  of  the  Greelcs,  Jews.  Hindus,  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians,  dec  See  extract 
above.  —3.  t  The  rites  or  services  of  religion; 
the  practice  of  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies. 
'  Gay  r«{i^n«  full  ofpomp  and  gold.'  Milton, 
—Ettabluhed  religion,  that  form  of  religion 
in  a  country  which  is  recognised  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  sUte.  in  distinction  from  other 
forms,  and  to  which  certain  privileges  and 
distinctions  are  attached,  ^natural  reliaion, 
the  Icnowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty  wnich 
is  derived  from  the  Ikrht  of  naturo  or  of 
the  unaided  reason.  —Revealed  religion,  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty  which 
comes  to  lu  from  positive  revelation.— To 
get  rel^fion,  to  be  converted :  a  term  in  use 
among  certain  religious  sects  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

R4ii£i0n,  Dnmti^H,  Pitfy,  Smnctity.  RttMem  is 
what  binds  men  to  Cod,  and  to  often  extemaL  /V- 
vttwm  to  the  state  in  which  men  vow  to  be  obedient 
to  him :  it  always  implies  the  internal  subjection  of 
the  man  to  God.  Piety  is  the  filial  sentiment  which 
we  cherish  to  Him  as  our  Father  Smnctify  is  the 
habitual  holiness  which  a  sense  of  Us  taw  and  char- 
acter inspires.  Ani»u. 

BaU^onaXT  (ri-UJ'on-a.rlX  ^  Relating  to 
religion;  pious.  *IUligionarg  professions.' 
Bp.  Barlow. 

RiHlglonary  (rt-lifoB-a-ri),  n.  Sameasite- 
ligionitt. 

RaHglonar  (rft-lifon-«rX  n.  A  religionisi 
(Rare.] 

Rftllgionlgm  (rft-llJ"on-i»m).  n>  The  outward 

practice  of  religion ;  profession  of  rollgion ; 

affected  or  false  religion. 
RelMonlst  (r«.liJ'on-ist).  n.    1.  A  religious 

bigot;  one  who  deals  much  in  religious  terms 

or  in  religioiu  discourse. 

Some  rv/^jftmij/r  will  be  tempted  to  say  how  sad 
It  was  that  one  who  came  so  near  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  not  have  entered  in.  Cenlemfm^ry  Rn. 

%  A  partisan  of  a  religion. 

It  may  be  said  that  (Jeremy)  Taykir  bdonged  to  a 
worsted  class  of  religUnists,  and  that  such  readOy 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  toieratioa.        G^mdst»m*. 

RtilgionlaM  (r«.Uj'on-lesX  «.  Without 
religion;  not  professing  or  believing  in 
roliffion.  'A  worldly,  selAsh,  gracuess, 
thaulcless,  religionleM  old  woman.  Thack- 
eray. 


RelJlgilMt^(r6-Uri-os''l-ti).  n.  Sense  or 
sentiment  of  religion:  tendency  towards  re- 

>  ligiousnees.    [Raro.] 

One  Jewish  quality  these  Arabs  manifest ;  the  ou^ 
come  of  many  or  of  all  high  qualities;  what  we  may 
call  rtlifUtiiy.  Cartylt. 

BeUfUmi  (r^-HJ'nsX  a.  [Fr.  religieux,  L. 
religioeue,  from  religio.     See  Relioion.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion;  con- 
oerned  with  religion;  teaching  or  setting 
forth  rollgion ;  set  apart  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  rollgion;  as,  a  reltgidue  society; 
a  religious  sect:  a  religioue  place;  religious 
subjects ;  religunu  books  or  teachers ;  reli- 
giout  liberty. 

And  storied  windows  richly  difht. 

Casting  a  dfaa  rHi^ious  li^t  MiUtn. 

1  Imbued  with,  exhibiting,  or  arising  from 
rollgion ;  pious ;  godly ;  devout ;  as,  a  reli- 
gioue  man;  religious  behaviour.  'An  old 
religious  man.'  Shak,  'Holy  and  religious 
fear.'  S/iak.  —8.  Devoted  by  vows  to  the 
practice  of  the  rites  of  religion:  engaged  by 
vows  to  a  monastic  life;  as,  a  religious  order 
or  fraternity.  *  Belioious  tolke.'  Chaucer. 
4.  Bound  by  or  abiding  by  some  solemn 
obligation;  scrupulously  faithful;  conscien- 
tious; sacred;  as,  to  be  religious  in  keeping 
promises.  'Dear  religious  love.'  Shak. 
'With  thy  religious  truth  and  modestv.' 
Shak.— Sin,  Pious,  godly,  holy,  devout,  de- 
votionsl,  conscientious,  strict,  rigid,  exact 
BeUfUmi  (rft-liJ'usX  n.  A  person  bound  by 
monastic  vows,  or  seouestered  from  secular 
concerns  and  devoted  to  a  life  of  piety  end 
devotion ;  a  monk  or  friar ;  a  nun ;  a  reli- 
gieux or  religieuse. 

MThat  the  Protestants  caO  a  fanatic,  is  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church  a  rtiigi*n*  of  such  an  order.     Atidis^m. 

BellglOlUlir  (r6-lif  us-ll).  adv.  In  a  rollglous 

manner:  (a)  piously;  with  love  and  reverence 

'to  the  Supreme  Being ;  in  obedience  to  the 

divine  commands;  according  to  the  rites  of 

religion;  reverently;  with  veneration. 

For  their  brethren  slain 
Retigimtsly  they  ask  a  sacrifice.  Shak, 

(5)  Exactly:  strictly;  conscientiously;  as,  a 
vow  or  promise  reltgioudy  observed. 

The  privilege  Justly  due  to  the  members  of  the 
two  Houses  and  their  attendants  are  rtligt»utly  to 
be  maintained.  Bacon. 

ReUgtOOSneM  (rft-llfus-nesX  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  religlona    Sir  E.  Sandye. 

Relike,t  n.    A  relic.    Chaucer. 

ReUnqnent  (r£-ling1cwentX  a.  Relinqnish- 
Ing.    TMre.] 

Raunqaent  (rd-lin^went),  n.  One  who 
relinquishes.    [RareJ 

Rellnqullb  (r^-llng^wlsh).  v.t  [O.Fr.  re- 
linqutr,  relinquissantt  from  L.  relinquo 
f whence  relic,  relief)— re,  and  linquo,  to 
leave.  ]  L  To  give  up  the  possession  or  occu- 
pancy of ;  to  withdraw  from ;  to  leave ;  to 
abandon;  to  quit 

They  placed  Irish  tenants  upoa  the  lands  rv/Zn- 
fudshidby  the  English.  Sir  y.  Davits. 

2.  To  cease  from ;  to  ^ve  up  the  pursuit  or 

Eractice  of;  to  desist  from;  as.  to  relinquish 
ad  habits.  *  With  commandement  to  re- 
Unquish  (for  his  own  part)  the  Intended 
attempt'  Haekluyt.  ' Belinguishing  the 
war  against  an  exhausted  kingdom.'  Bol- 
ingbroke.—Z.  To  renounce  a  claim  to;  to  re- 
sign ;  as.  to  relinifuish  a  debt  —  STir.  To 
leave,  quit,  forsake,  forego,  resign,  abandon, 
desert,  renounce. 

ReUnqnlilier  (ri-llng'kwish-«rX  n.  One 
who  leaves  or  quits;  one  who  renounces  or 
gives  up. 

Rellngiilghnient  (re-ling'kwish-mentx  n. 
The  act  of  relinauisning.  leaving.or  quitting; 
a  forsaking;  the  renouncing  a  claim  to. 
'The  utter  relinquishment  of  all  things 
popish.'    Hooker. 

Rettqua  (rel'l-kwa).  n.  [L.  nom.  pL  neut  of 
reliquue,  remaining,  from  r<*f initio.  See  Rr- 
UHVUISH.]  In  law,  the  remainder  or  debt 
which  a  person  finds  himself  debtor  in.  upon 
the  balancing  or  liquidating  au  account 
Wharton. 

Reliquary  (reVl-kwa-rl).  n.  In  law,  the 
debtorof  a  rtfft^tfa.orof  abalnnredne;  also, 
a  person  who  onlv  pays  piecen»p;il   Wharton 

Reiiquaiy  (reri-kwa-ri),  n.  (Fr.  reliqitaire, 
from  L.  reliquia,  relics.  See  RELIC]  A 
depositary  for  relics;  a  casket  in  which 
relics  are  kept:  called  also  a  Shrine. 

I  stopped  at  St  Denis,  saw  all  the  l>eautiful  monu- 
ments of  the  kings  of  France.  .  .  .  rubies  and  emer- 
alds as  big  as  small  eggs:  crucifixes  and  vows,  crown 
and  rt/ifMoriet  of  inestimable  value.  iSr^y. 

Rellque  (re-iek"  or  rel'lkX  n.  A  relia  See 
Rblfc. 

On  these  terms  Innocent  permitted  the  ^ififfnl 


Legate  to  receive  at  Nami  Conrad's  oath  of  nnquali- 
lieo  fidelity,  on  the  gospels,  oo  the  cross,  and  on  the 
holy  reiifues.  MUmaM. 

Rellqulte  (re-llkVl-^).  n.  (X.,  remnants,  re- 
mains of  tJie  dead,  from  re/in^to,  reliqui,  to 
leave.]  1.  In  geol,  a  term  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  fossil  remains.  — 2.  In  hot.  same  as 
Jnduvice  (which  see). 

Rallquldate  (rglikrwi-dit).t7.  t.  To  liquidate 
anew;  to  adjiut  a  second  time.     Wright, 

Rellquidatlon  (re-lik^wi-da^shon).  n.  A 
second  or  renewed  liquidation ;  a  renewed 
adjustment     Clarke. 

Reusli  (rerish).  v.L  [Fr.  relicher,  old  or  local 
form  of  O.  Fr.  reUeher—re,  again,  and  Ucher, 
to  lick,  a  word  of  Oermanio  origin.  See 
Lick.]  l.  To  like  the  taste  or  flavour  of;  to 
partake  of  with  pleasure  or  gratification:  as. 
to  relieh  venison.  ~  2.  To  be  pleased  with  or 
gratified  by;  to  have  a  liking  for;  to  enjoy; 
to  experience  pleasure  from. 

There's  not  a  s<ddler  of  us  alL  that,  in  the  thanks- 
giving before  meat,  do  relish  the  petition  well  that 
prays  for  peace.  Shak. 

He  knows  how  to  prtae  his  advantages  and  to 
rtlish  the  honours  which  he  enjoys.       AtUrbury. 

8.  To  give  an  agreeable  taste  to ;  to  impart 
a  pleasing  flavour  to;  to  cause  to  taste  agree- 
ably. 'A  sav'ry  bit  that  serv'd  to  relish 
wine.'    Dryden. 

He  said  he  always  found  that,  taken  without  vine- 
gar, they  (pickled  walnuts)  rttishtd  the  beer. 

Dickrnt. 

4.  To  savour  of;  to  have  a  smack  or  taste  of; 
to  have  the  cast  or  manner  of. 

Tis  ordered  wcU,  and  rttishtOi  the  soldier. 

Beau.  Of  Ft. 

ReUib  (reFiahX  v.i  1.  To  have  a  pleasing 
taste. 

Their  greatest  dainties  would  not  rtlish  to  their 
palates.  Hakewill. 

2.  To  give  pleasure. 

Had  I  been  the  finder  out  of  thb  secret.  It  would 
not  have  rtUshtd  among  my  other  discredits^  Shak. 

&  To  have  a  flavour. 

A  theory  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  relish  ot 
wit  and  invention,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature. 

t^aedwarti 

ReUtfb  (relish X  n.  (See  the  verb.]  1.  The 
sensation  produced  by  anything  on  the  pal- 
ate; savour;  taste:  commpnly  *  pleasing 
taste. 

Sweet.  Mtter,  sour,  harsh,  and  salt  are  all  the  epi- 
thets we  have  to  denominate  that  numberless  variety 
of  relishes  to  be  found  distinct  in  the  same  plant. 

L^ke. 
2.  Inclination;  taste;  appreciation:  fondness; 
liking ;  appetite :  generally  used  with  /or 
before  the  thin^  sometimes  with  of,  but 
the  latter  Is  amoiguous.  '  Any  relish  /or 
fine  writing.'  Addison,  '  A  relish  a/  such 
reflectionsaslmprove  the  mind.'  Addi»on. 
*K  relish  for  whatever  was  excellent  in  arts 
or  letters.'  Maeaxtlay,—Z.  That  quality  In 
an  object  which  gives  pleasure ;  Uie  power 
of  pleasing;  hence,  delight  given  by  any- 
thing. 

When  liberty  is  gone. 

Life  grows  insipid  and  has  lost  its  relish.  AtUtisen. 

4.  Characteristic  quality;  savour;  flavour: 
hence,  sort ;  cast  '  His  fears  ...  of  the 
same  reliak  as  ours  are.'    Shak. 

It  preserves  some  relish  of  old  writing.      P«pe. 

5.  A  small  quantity  Just  perceptible ;  tine 
ture.  'Some  act  that  has  no  relish  of  sal- 
vation in  It'  5AaJk— «.  That  which  Is  used 
to  Impart  a  flavour ;  especially,  something 
taken  with  food  to  increase  the  pleasure  of 
eating.— STN.  Taste,  savour,  flavour,  appe- 
tite, zest,  gusto.  liking,  delight 

R«lliBhaUe(rerish-a-bl).  a.  Capable  of  being 
relished:  having  an  agreeable  taste. 
RaUlten  (rft-lis'n),  v.i    To  listen  again  or 
anew.    'As  I  rv/t«fen  to  it  prattling.     Ten- 
WMon, 

ReUre  (r«-UvOk  v.i.  To  live  again;  to  revive. 
Tennyson. 

WIU  you  deliver 
How  thb  dead  queen  relives  t  5A«1. 

RallTet  <r§-UvO.  v.t  To  recaU  to  life;  to 
reanimate;  to  revive.    Spenser. 

Reload  (re-16dO.  1. 1  To  load  again,  as  a  gun. 

Rftlftun  (rd-ldnO.  v.t  To  lend  again;  to  lend 
what  has  been  lent  and  repaid.  [American.  ] 

Raloan  (re-ldn'X  n.  A  second  lending  of  the 
same  thing  or  amount    [American.] 

Relocate  (r6-16^it),  v.  t  To  locate  a  second 
time. 

Relocation  (rft-ld-k&'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
relocating.  —2.  [L.  reloco,  to  let  out  apain.  ] 
In  Scots  law,  a  re-letting;  renewal  of  a  lease. 
—Tacit  relocation,  the  tacit  or  implied  re- 
newal of  a  lease ;  inferred  where  the  land- 
lord, instead  of  warning  the  tenant  to  re- 
move at  the  stipulated  expiration  of  the 


oh^eAata;     eh,  Scloe*;     g,go;     i,>ob;     a,  Fr.  ton;     ng;  sii^;     fH,  C/keo;  th,  (Ain;     w,  isig;    wh,  leJUg;   sh,  anire.— See  Kit. 


Or  InfM.  to  I»TB.  1  1  That  which  reiuBlni; 
UlM  which  li  lelt  Btler  the  lo«  or  daciy  at 
Uieniti  u,  fbn  rtlia  ot  mupiKoeoet;  the 
tvlfgtol  ontlqnltT.  'Thirdiaof  thli  towD.' 

1  Tha  bodr  ot  ■  deccugd  penan;  *  corpw. 
nnder  the  nation  o(  Its  bring  deurtett  bjr 
the  uoL    [UMUlly  In  the  plunl ) 

1.  Thilt  which  1>  preier 


^.  ami  Orttt  Cht 


relDtiini  of  ulaU  at  n 


wKhmlmcnlaiupoweri.  They 

[dlgrliDUei  ire  on  tboir  acoouj 
DHdc.    'The  virtues  which  us 


JtaUoly  (rel'Ik-UX  adv.  In 
rellci.     DmTU.    [Bare.] 

Ballet  <rel'ilit),  n,  [O.  ft. 
L.  retieta,  feni.  of  retictur, 
toleiTS.    Sea  HEkio]    Ai 


'c  ?  wCTch  are 


Db^unMHtedbrli- 


fnim  ¥i.  Ttlit/.  whlc) 


IMioUOIl  M-Uk'ihon),  n.     In  law.  the  ind 

land;  land  mi  left  iincai«r«d 
B«llef<r«-I«f^.i>.    jl 

liBM,  Eiattly  dinctls 

ii  UKd  opeciallr  u 

nlief.  railed  work.  See  Relieve  I  I  The 
aotof  rellerliig.or  the  itale  of  helng  relieved, 
the  removal.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  an/ 
evil  or  iui;thingpsiDlal.o|>pRWlTe,  orbur- 

allevlatlon:  lucconr:  conlort:  aa,  niitf 
from  palnoraoTTow;  to  oblaln  a  gre«t  T»(i»/ 
(Tom  the  oia  of  medlciae. 

t  Thftt  which  Riltlgatei  or  removal  pain. 
KFlst,  or  other  evil:  ipeciacally.  awlgtancc 
given  nnder  the  poor-Iawi  (o  a  pauper ;  ai. 
to  adminUter  rtUrf. 


3.  Releaie  tmm  %  poit  or  dutr  by  ■  lulutl- 
tute  or  lubilitntei  who  niaj  act  either  pel-- 
maneatly  or  t«mpararl1y:  npeclill/,  the 
dlnnlMJoo  at  a  Mnilnel  from  hli  poit.  whoia 
plaeg  ii  >u[iplied  by  another  Midler;  bIm, 
tho  penon  who  taken  bii  place. 

4.  In  imtf.,  artK.  Ae.,  the  proJecUon  or 

prominence  of  »  Dgure  above  or  beyonil  the 
uTMind  or  plane  on  which  It  li  formed.  B«- 
]iefliorthreeklndi:hl||hn]lef(aflD-riJ<nD), 
low  relief  (bauB-TUifKiitiid  middle  or  halt 


In  which  the  riiTurea  project  at  leait  on' 
hiif  of  their  apparent  clrcumferaTii'r  froi 
the  baeii-Brouncl.     ton  rrlir/  li  ■  roprriei 

Dat  torface  or  bacli-grouDd,  hi  audi  a  mm 


yOdU  or  kaif  mil/  ii  the  third  apeclei  be- 

Hnnnannrv  i\f  nm1i>H^tEnn  anil  KnhHItv  In  hv 


I  ol  projecUon  and  eoltdUv  I 


appeannce  ol  projection  and  eoltditv  In  > 
preienled  object!,  attained  by  ■kllful  dra' 
ing  or  colouring,  eo  that  they  appear  pi 
cieel;  u  they  are  found  iu  natnre.— 6.  Pr 
miueuce  or  diitluctneu  given  to  anythii  „ 
by  eomethina  presenting  a  i»ntr«t  to  H  or 

pmiimily  to  It;  u.  the  weekueu  of  the 
preitiit  mLiiifAry  brlnua  the  excellences  of 
the  former  into  itning  nli^. 

7.  In  phyi.  grag.  the  nndulatloiia  or  surface 
height  ot  H  parapet  from  the  Itottom  of  the 


the  heir  ol'  a  tenant.  holdh«  by  knight's 
lEtvi^e  ur  ulbcr  tenure,  paid  to  the  lord  at 

of  taking  np  the  Mtale,' which,  cii  itrict 
feudal  prlndpleB.  had  lapsed  or  fallen  1o 
the  lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant.    TbiH 

the  like,  the  amount  of  which  witoriglnHlly 

arbitrary,  br"  -■-——■  -— -■  -■ '-'- 

bvlaw. 


afterward 
rale  by  law.    The 
aenie  In  Bcota  Uw, 


la  still  used  in  this 


Soota  hiw  it  Is  tiao  applied  ti 
recovering  money  paid  In  ceiMiM  ^-luvq, 
thus  If  an  heir  pays  a  debt  legally  payable 
by  an  eunntor  he  has  relt4^  against  the  eia- 
cntor.  —  iteJi^^  CTkitA.  a  body  of  preaby- 
terlan  dlMentara  In  Scotland,  whose  gi  ound 
ol  separation  from  the  Established  Church 

which  obtained  In  the  latter.    OIHesple.iU 

bly  of  the  Establl^ed  Church  in  IT&S.  and 
the  Drat  Belief  presbytery  met  October  t9, 
17B1.  In  IStT  tha  Relief  and  Seceaslon 
Churches  amilgimated  and  formed  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.—S¥ll.  Allevi- 
ation, mitigation,  aid,  help,  succour.  aMiat- 
•iipfi.  rrnnedy.  rodreat,  Indaiiinilleatlon. 

_l  (re-UfHes).  a.    Destitute  of  relief. 
■mn  (ri-lM-valv).  n.     In  «caiii*n- 


the  boiler. 
Ballartrtll'l 
fuU  connrien 
Aau.  it  Fl 

SdlanbIa(i«-ifVi-bi).  a.  Cspa 

reUeved;  fitted  torei-eive  relief 
the  party  Is  relUoabU  by  con 
Sir  II  OaU 
BallBTB  (re-]«vO,  e.t  pret  ±  w 

Cpr.  TrUniaff.     (O.B.  Tilire.  h 
eer.  to  let  np  «g«ln,  la  anhanc 


t  (WhenceVvilv.  aifieia(E)i 
■move,  wholly  or  partially, 
a,  and  the  Uite;  to  mitigate; 


EoalieXt^ 


>laee  ot  tu  tha  perton 


d  tbs  like:  m.  t. 


6.  To  eaae  of  any  burden,  utohb,  or  opfta- 
eion  by  tudlcial  or  legislative  Interpoaitin. 

to  right.— fl.  To  obviate  the  naonotoay  <il. 
to  prevent  from  being  tedious  or  too  ■>>- 
form  by  the  IntrodnctTon  ut  aome  VAiisty 


make  to  seem  to  riaa;  to  render'  c* 
.out  or  prominent;  to  let  off  bj  contra 
re  the  appearance  of  pro|ect1on  or  p 


Str.  To  alleviate,  asioage,  auicoDr.  asaUt. 
Bid.  help,  support,  anataln,  eaae.  Diilleate. 
lighten,  diminish,  remove,  free,  remrjf. 
redress,  Indemnify. 

ReIiB»Br(r4-lSv'Sr),B.  1.  One  that  rclieva 
orgiveaeaH.  ■  The comtorun of  tluilr  Jli- 
treai  and  the  nliettn  ot  their  lnillKen«  ' 
AdamSmilK—S.  lorun.  an  Iron  ring  Bui 
to  a  handle  by  means  ot  a  auckoC.  irhirh 
■erves  to  dlKngage  the  learcher  ot  ■  gui 
when  one  of  11a  polnta  Is  reUlned  in  a  lutt 

BaUerilU  (rfrlSv'Ing).  p.  and  o.  Rerrlag  er 
tending  to  relieve. — Keluving  arcA.  *ii  arcb 

the  part  below  It  from  a  suparlncuinbeat 
weight  It  Is  also  called  a  Disc/tMryu^ 
jAren  (whichsee). — ittlievmg  qficer,  ■  aauri*! 
oOlclal  appolntM  t?  the  burd  of  BuuittaiH 
'  an  Enf  liah  poor-law  union  to  anperlntca-l 


ireUefDfU 


S^thm 


irolli 

Into  fads,  an^ai .   __. 

within  tha  condlUona  reqnlrad  by  tbe  lav 
Ha  has  to  vlalt  tha  hooaei  at  the  ar~" — '' 


he  amilleaBls 


t  To  free,  wholly  or  partially,  frem  pain. 


oeaaitaua  oasnals —ttetii  fiw  i 
temporary  tackles  attached 

"ncaseofaocidentha 
•;  also,  tackle*  earrl 

ig  too  much  caotcil  over. 


M(r«-lidi.«-«iXn.   [Fr.]   Ate 

i-ljih .(-«). 

engnged  b, _ 

illife  authoriiad  by  the  rhen 


Ftte.  fir,  Itt,  t»U; 


i,  h4r;       pine,  pin; 


RELIGION 
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RELOCATION 


HaUffUm  (r^liJ^onX  a.  (Ft.  nligion,  from 
L.  religio,  rtUgionia.  religion,  piety,  coned- 
enttoueiiete.  ecrnpuloiunesa,  from  reliM.  to 
bind  baolc— IV,  back.  And  ligo,  Ikfors,  to  oind, 
to  bind  together.  Othen  derive  rtUoio 
from  rtUgtrt,  to  gather,  to  collect,  making 
ilie  prinianr  mea^hig  a  colleoUon.  and  then 
more  tpeciflcally  a  collection  of  religious  for- 
mulae. ]  L  The  feeling  of  reverence  which 
men  entertain  towards  a  Supreme  Being  or 
to  any  order  of  beings  conceived  by  them  as 
denunding  reverence  from  the  possession  of 
auperhuman  control  over  the  destiny  of  man 
or  the  powers  of  nature;  the  recognition  of 
God  as  an  object  of  worship,  love,  and  obe- 
dience; right  feeling  towards  God  as  rightly 
apprehended;  piety.  Religion,  as  distin- 
guisbed  from  morwHy^  denotes  the  influ- 
ences and  motives  to  human  duty  which 
are  found  in  the  character  and  will  of  God, 
while  moralitv  is  concerned  with  man's 
duty^  to  his  fellowa.  As  distinguished  from 
thecioffy,  religion  is  subjective,  designating 
the  feelings  and  acts  of  men  which  relate  to 
God,  while  theology  is  obiecUve,  and  de- 
notes those  ideas  or  conceptions  which  man 
entertains  respecting  the  God  whom  he  wor- 
ships, especially  his  reasoned  and  systema- 
tized ideas  concerning  God. 

It  wiU  be  easily  perceived  that  rtligion  means  at 
least  two  very  dinerent  things.  When  we  speak  of 
the  Jewish,  or  the  Christian,  or  the  Hindu  rttigipM, 
we  mean  a  body  of  doctrines  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tioQ,  oi  in  canonical  books,  and  containinf  all  that 
constitutes  the  faith  of  Jew,  Christian,  or  Hindu. 
Using  rtligitH  in  that  sense,  we  may  say  that  a  man 
has  cnanged  his  rtiirt«H.  that  Is,  that  he  has  adopted 
the  Christian  insteadof  the  Brahmanical  body  of^rdi- 
RkMis  doctrines.  Just  as  a  man  may  learn  to  speak 
English  instead  of  Hindustani  But  rttigi^H  is  also 
used  in  a  different  sense.  As  there  is  a  faculty  of 
speech,  independent  of  all  the  historical  forms  of 
language,  so  we  mav  speak  of  a  facuky  of  (aith  in 
man.  independent  of  all  historical  rtttgians.  If  we 
say  that  it  is  rtligitn  which  distirupiishes  man  from 
the  animal,  we  do  not  mean  the  Cnristian  or  Jewish 
rtltft»nt  only,  we  do  not  mean  any  special  rtUt**n, 
but  we  mean  a  mental  faculty,  that  faculty  which. 
Independent  of.  nay,  in  spite  of.  sense  ann  reason, 
enables  man  to  apprehend  the  Infinite  under  differ, 
ent  names,  and  under  varying  di^Kiiises.  Without 
that  (acuity,  no  rtligi»M,  not  even  the  lowest  worship 
of  Idols  and  fetishes,  would  be  possible ;  and  if  we 
will  but  listen  attentively  we  can  near  in  aD  rHigitns 
a  groaning  of  the  spirit,  a  struggle  to  conceive  the  in- 
conceivable, to  utter  this  unuttmble.  a  longing  after 


the  Infinite,  a  b>ve  of  God. 


Max 


m 


/*r. 


1  Any  system  of  faith  and  worship;  as,  the 
fXigion  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  Hindus,  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians,  dec  See  extract 
above.  —3.  t  The  rites  or  services  of  religicii; 
the  practice  of  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies. 
'  Gay  r«{imon«  full  of  pomp  and  gold.'  MUton> 
—Eitablhhed  reliaion,  that  form  of  religion 
in  a  country  which  is  recognized  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  sUte,  in  distinction  trom  other 
forms,  and  to  which  certain  privileges  end 
distinctions  are  atlached. —Natural  religion, 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty  which 
is  derived  from  the  light  of  nature  or  of 
the  unaided  rtMaon.— Revealed  reliaion.  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty  which 
comes  to  us  from  positive  revelation.— To 
get  religion,  to  be  converted :  a  term  in  use 
among  certain  religious  sects  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Rttifi^H,  Dt9tti»H,  Piity,  SmnttUy.  RHigUm  to 
what  binds  men  to  God,  and  to  often  external.  ZV* 
Mr*#M  is  the  state  in  which  men  vow  to  be  obedient 
to  him :  it  always  implies  the  internal  subjection  of 
the  man  to  God.  Pitty  is  the  filial  sentiment  which 
we  cherish  to  Him  as  our  Father.  Smuttity  to  the 
habitual  holiness  which  a  tense  of  hto  taw  and  char* 
acter  inspires.  Angus. 

ReUglonanr  (rft-llJ'on-a-riX  a.  Relating  to 
religion;  pious.  *i2«^^»onary  professions.' 
Bp.  Harlots. 

Ryilgionary  (rt-lifon-a^ri),  tk   Sameasite- 

lioionitt. 

Religionar  (r«-lifon-«rX  n.  A  religionisi 
(Rare.) 

Raliglowiim  (r^lifon-izm).  n.  The  outward 

practice  of  religion ;  profession  of  religion ; 

affected  or  false  religion. 
R«llgiOllltt (r6-liJ'onist),  n.    1.  A  religious 

bigot;  one  who  deals  much  in  religious  terms 

or  in  religions  discourse. 

Some  rHigUntxtt  will  be  tempted  to  say  how  sad 
it  was  that  one  who  came  so  near  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  not  have  entered  in.  Contempmrmry  Rn. 

1  A  partisan  of  a  religion. 

It  may  be  said  that  (Jeremy)  Taylor  belonged  to  a 
worsted  class  of  rtligipnists,  and  that  such  re«<Mly 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  toleratioa.        Gtadsfnt. 

Rallglonless  (rS-UJ'on-lesX  «.  Without 
religion;  not  professing  or  believing  in 
rellKinn.  *A  worldly,  selfish,  ffraeeless, 
thsukless,  r^igimdtu  old  woman.  Thatk- 
tray. 


RelUfllMltj  (r6.1iiM.os"i. U).n.  Sense  or 
sentiment  of  religion;  tendency  towards  re- 
ligiousneea    [Rare.] 

One  Jewish  quality  these  Arabs  nuuiifest ;  the  oob 
come  of  many  or  of  all  high  qualities;  what  we  may 
call  rtligi»tity»  CarlyU. 

BeUfUmi  (r6-lij'us).  a.  [Pr.  religi^uz,  L. 
relwiotui,  from  retigio.  See  RBLIOION.  ] 
L  Fertaining  or  relating  to  religion ;  con- 
cerned with  religion;  teaching  or  setting 
forth  religion ;  set  apart  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  religion;  as,  a  reltgidttM  society; 
a  religious  sect;  a  re<i^toiis  place;  religiouM 
subjects ;  religtout  books  or  teachers ;  reli- 
giouM  liberty.  . 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dfaa  r*tigio%u  light  MUt*H. 

S.  Imbued  with,  exhibiting,  or  arising  from 
religion ;  pious ;  godly ;  dievout ;  as,  a  reU- 
giout  man;  religious  behaviour.  'An  old 
religious  muL'  Shak.  *  Holy  And  religious 
fear.'  S/iak.  —8.  Devoted  by  vows  to  the 
practice  of  the  rites  of  religion;  engsged  by 
vows  to  a  monastic  life;  as,  a  religious  order 
or  fraternity.  *  Reliaious  tolke.'  Chaucer. 
4.  Bound  by  or  abiding  by  some  solemn 
obligation;  scrupulously  faithful;  conscien- 
tious; sacred:  as,  to  be  religious  in  keeping 
promises.  'Dear  religious  love.'  Shak. 
^With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty.' 
Shak.—SYn.  Pious,  godly,  holy,  devout,  de- 
▼otionsl,  conscientious,  strict,  rigid,  exact 
BeUfUmi  (ri-liJ'usX  n.  A  person  bound  by 
monastic  vows,  or  seouestered  from  secular 
concerns  and  devoted  to  a  life  of  piety  and 
devotion ;  a  monk  or  friar ;  a  nun ;  a  reli- 
gieux  or  religieuse. 

What  the  Protestants  caO  a  fanatic,  is  in  the  Rom- 
bh  Church  a  rtligi**ts  of  such  an  order.     Addison. 

ReligiOUllir  (r6-lif  us-ll).  adv.  In  a  religions 
manner:  (a)  piously;  witi^  love  and  reverence 

'to  the  Supreme  Being ;  in  obedience  to  the 

divine  commands;  according  to  the  rites  of 

religion;  reverently;  with  veneration. 

For  their  brethren  slain 
Rttigitusty  they  ask  a  sacrifice.  Shmk, 

(ft)  Exactly;  strictly;  conscientiously;  as,  a 

vow  or  promise  reltgiously  observed. 

The  privilege  Justly  due  to  the  members  of  the 
two  Houses  and  their  attendants  are  rtligt0usty  to 
be  maintainecL  Bacon. 

Rellal<mBnM8(r6-liKus-nesXn.  The  quality 
or  sUte  of  being  rellgioua    Sir  E.  Sandys. 

R6like,t  n.    A  relic.    Chaucer. 

BeUnqnant  (rS-linglnrentX  <>•  Relinquish- 
ing.   fRiii^-] 

Reunqoent  (rd-lin^lcwent),  n.  One  who 
relinquishes.    [Rare.] 

|^ilT»*|^^fh  ^re-IinglcwishX  «t  [O.Fr.  re- 
linqutr,  relinquissantt  from  L.  relinquo 
(whence  relic,  relief)— re,  and  Unqtto,  to 
leave.  ]  1.  To  give  up  the  possession  or  occu- 
pancy of;  to  withdraw  nx>m;  to  leave;  to 
abandon;  to  quit. 

They  placed  Irish  tenants  upon  the  lands  rtiht' 
fuished  by  the  English.  Sir  y.  Davits. 

2.  To  cease  from ;  to  give  up  the  pursuit  or 
practice  of;  to  desist  from;  as.  to  relviuiuisk 
bad  habits.  'With  commandement  to  te- 
Unquish  (for  his  own  part)  the  intended 
attempt'  Hacklnvt.  'Relinquishing  the 
war  against  an  exhausted  kingdom.'  Bol- 
inghroke.'-Z.  To  renounce  a  claim  to;  to  re- 
sign; as,  to  relinquish  a  debt  — Stn.  To 
leave,  quit,  forsake,  forego,  resign,  abandon, 
desert,  renounce. 

Rellnquliher  ( ruling' kwish-«rX  n-  One 
who  leaves  or  quits ;  one  who  renounces  or 
gives  up. 

KellnQiliBlmieilt  (re-ling'kwish-ment  X  n. 
The  act  of  relinouishing.  leaving.or  quitting; 
a  forsaking;  the  renouncing  a  claim  to. 
'The  utter  relinquishment  of  all  things 
popish.'    Hooker. 

Rettqua  (ren-kwaX  n.  [L  nom,  pi.  neut  of 
reliqmts,  remainini;.  from  relinquo.  See  RE- 
UNt^uiSH.]  In  law,  the  remainder  or  debt 
which  a  person  finds  himself  debtf)r  in.  upon 
the  balancing  or  liquidating  au  account 
Wharton. 

Reliquary  (reri-kwa-riX  n.  In  2a to,  the 
debtor  of  a  rfliTua.  or  of  a  bnlnnce  «liie;  also, 
aperson  whounlvpayspieccrneil.  Wharton. 

Reliquary  (reKi-kwa-ri).  n.  (Fr.  reliqxmirt, 
from  L  reiiquicB,  relics.  See  RELIC]  A 
depositsry  for  relics;  a  casket  in  which 
relics  are  kept:  called  also  a  Shrine. 

I  stopped  at  St.  Denis,  saw  all  the  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  the  kin^s  of  France.  .  .  .  rubies  and  emer- 
alds as  big  as  small  tgigi:  crucifixes  and  vows,  crown 
and  rg/if Maries  of  inestimable  value.  Grqy. 

Rtliqne  (re-l^k"  or  reTikX  n.  Arelia  See 
Rklic. 

I        On  these  terms  Innocent  permitted  the  rardl—l 


Legate  to  receive  at  Nami  Conrad's  oath  of  unquali- 
lieo  fidelity,  on  the  gospels,  on  the  croas,  and  on  the 
holy  rtiifuts.  llilmaM. 

Reliquite  (re-IikVi-dX  n.  FL..  remnants,  re- 
mains of  the  dead,  from  reHitquo,  reliqui,  to 
leave.]    1.  In  geoL  a  terra  occasionally  ap- 

?lied  to  fossil  remains.  —2.  In  hot  same  as 
nduvics  (which  see). 

Raliqxiidate  (re  likrwi-d&t). v  t.  To  liqnidate 
anew;  to  adjust  a  second  time.     Wright. 

ReUquidation  (r«lik'wi-da"shonX  n.  A 
second  or  renewed  liqnidatiun ;  a  renewed 
adjustment     Clarke. 

Reusli  (rel'ishX  v.t.  [Fr.  relitiher,  old  or  local 
form  of  O.  Fr.  reUeher—rs,  again,  and  licher, 
to  lick,  a  word  of  Germanic  origin.  See 
Lick.]  1.  To  like  the  taste  or  flavour  of;  to 
partake  of  with  pleasure  or  gratification;  as. 
to  relish  venison.  —  2.  To  be  pleased  with  or 
gratified  by;  to  have  a  liking  for;  to  enjoy; 
to  experience  pleasure  from. 

There's  not  a  soldier  of  us  all.  that,  in  the  thanks- 
giving before  meat,  do  rt/ish  the  petition  well  that 
prays  for  peace.  SMa*. 

He  knows  how  to  priae  hto  advantages  and  to 
reiish  the  honours  which  he  eqjoyt.       AtUrbury. 

8w  To  give  an  agreeable  taste  to ;  to  impart 
a  pleasing  flavour  to;  to  cause  to  taste  agree- 
ably. 'A  sav'ry  bit  that  serv'd  to  relish 
wine.'    Drydsn. 

He  said  he  always  found  that,  taken  without  vine- 
gar, they  (pickled  walnuts)  rttishtd  the  beer. 

Dickens. 

4.  To  savour  of;  to  have  a  smack  or  taste  of; 
to  have  the  cast  or  manner  of. 

TIs  ordered  wcU,  and  retisketk  the  soldier. 

Beau.  6*  Fl. 

Reliib (relish X  vi-  1-  To  have  a  pleasing 
taste. 

Their  greatest  dainties  would  not  reiish  to  their 
palates.  HaktwiU. 

5.  To  give  pleasure. 

Had  I  been  the  finder  out  of  thto  secret,  it  would 
not  have  reUshtd  among  my  other  discredits^  Shak. 

&  To  have  a  flavour. 

A  theory  which,  how  much  soever  It  may  retisk  of 
wit  and  invention,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature. 

IVomtward. 

RellBh  ( relish X  n.  (See  the  verb.]  1.  The 
sensation  produced  by  anything  on  the  pal- 
ate; savour;  taste:  oommpnly  a  pleasing 
taste. 

Sweet,  bitter,  soar,  harsh,  and  salt  are  all  the  epi- 
thets we  have  to  denominate  that  numberless  variety 
of  relishes  to  be  found  distinct  in  the  same  plant. 

Locke. 

2.  Inclination;  taste; appreciation:  fondness; 
liking ;  appetite :  generally  used  with  /or 
before  the  thing,  sometimes  with  of.  but 
the  latter  Is  ambiguous.  '  Any  relwi  for 
fine  writing.'  Addison.  '  A  relish  of  such 
reflections  as  improve  the  mind. '  Addison. 
'A  relish  for  whatever  was  excellent  in  arts 
or  letters.'  Macaulay.—S.  That  quality  in 
an  object  which  gives  pleasure ;  Uie  power 
of  pleasing;  hence,  delight  given  by  any- 
thing. 

When  liberty  to  gone. 
Life  grows  insifrfd  and  has  lost  its  r^isM.  Addison. 

4.  Characteristic  quality;  savour;  flavour: 
hence,  sort ;  cast  '  His  fears  ...  of  the 
same  rslish  as  ours  are.'    Shak. 

It  preserves  some  relish  of  old  writing.      Pcpt. 

5.  A  small  quantity  Just  perceptible ;  tine 
ture.  'Some  act  that  has  no  relish  of  sal- 
vation in  it'  5AaJk— d.  That  which  is  used 
to  impart  a  flavour;  especially,  something 
taken  with  food  to  increase  the  pleasure  of 
eating.— Stn.  Taste,  savour,  flavour,  appe- 
tite, zest,  gusto,  liking,  delight 

R«liiBhahle(rerish-a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
relished;  having  an  agreeable  taste. 
RffWttffn  (r«-lis'nX  v.i    To  listen  again  or 
anew.     'As  I  relistsn  to  it  prattling.     Ten- 
nyson. 

Roive  (r€-llvOk  v.i.  To  live  again;  to  revive. 
Tennyson. 

WIU  you  deliver 
How  thto  dead  queen  rtlims  1  Shak. 

ReliTOt  (r6-UvO,  e  t  To  recall  to  life;  to 
reanimate;  to  revive.    Spenser. 

Reload  (r6-16d').  V.  t  To  load  again,  as  a  gun. 

Rftlftun  (r6-16n'X  v.t  To  lend  again;  to  lend 
what  has  been  lent  and  repaid.  [American.  ] 

Raloan  (r^dOn^X  n.  A  second  lending  of  the 
same  thing  or  amount    [American.] 

Relocate  (rft-lOOcfttX  v.  t  To  locate  a  second 
time. 

Relocation  (r€-ld-ki'shonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
relocating.— 2.  [L.  reloeo,  to  let  out  afrain.] 
In  Scots  law,  a  re-letting:  renewal  of  a  lense. 
—Tacit  relocation,  the  tacit  or  implied  re- 
newal of  a  lease ;  inferred  where  the  land- 
lord, instead  of  warning  the  tenant  to  re- 
move at  the  stipulated  expiration  of  the 


ch,«*atB;     6h,  Sclodk;     g,go;     i,j6b;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     iig,9hsg;     fH,  CAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  isig;    wh,  MiAig;    sh,  anire  — See  Kit. 
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Ik-ia  (Kill.    In  the  n 
[I),  ».    (0.  fr.  rtlicf. 


■Ta.    See  Hiuo] 


niau.  Iendi7,ii 


Ballnliiii  (r«-Ul 


on),  n 


B«litf(re-Uf},n.  [PinlT  rnm  the  rerb  n. 
linw.  parttT  dlrectlr  Iron  Ft.  nlf^,  ohlch 
■■  owd  eepaolallj  u  ■  term  In  Brt  and  law. 

Mid  itMlI  mi»  to  loms  extent  on  IL  Tilieva, 
relief,  raJaed  work.  Bee  ESLnivi  I  1.  The 
iictoCrcIlev[|ig.arth»iU>tai>tbelagn1leied: 

■Til  or  nnrUiiDE  paialal.  oppmilve,  or  bur- 

laome,  by  which  win*  eua  ia  abUlond : 

allerLmtloD;  ioccour;  comfort;  aa,  tvJrq/ 
tram  palooraonvw;  to  obtain  >  great  nlir/ 


icTound 
1  let  la  of 


LrdL.  Aa.,  Iha  projeotlon  or 

iii^c  ui  a  Bgura  above  or  bejiond  the 
IT  pun*  on  which  It  la  formed.  Re- 
three  Uiidl:Uihrellet(iilta-nliii«>i 


tht>  back-gromi.f  Lo-r  rrluf\ 
tatlon  of  OPH  or  more  nsurei,  i 
flat  BDjfaea  or  back-ground,  in 

rite,  tlr,  taV  toU;       ml  m 


ner,  hDwarer,  aa  that  no  part  of  thun  iball 
be  entirely  detached  from  It,  aa  in  medata, 
leatooiu.  foUaaei.  uid  oUut  oniamaata. 


Xiddle  01  liaff  rainf  la  the  thini  ipeclea  be- 
tween the  other  two.— s.  In  paiiuii\g,  the 
appearance  of  projection  lEid  aolldlly  In  le- 

Kretented  objectt,  atUlned  by  ikiltul  dr*w- 
ig  or  colouring,  ao  that  ttaer  appear  pre- 
claelj  aa  thej  are  foand  In  natnrs  --4.  Pro- 
mlaenca  or  dletlaclneaa  givea  lo  anrthlng 


lolto 


T.  In  jihyt.  geog.  the  DnduUtiona  ot  auTtace 
elerstlont  of  a  country  —8.  In  fort  the 
height  of  a  parapet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch.  ~i.  Id  hnatint.  a  nut«  on  the  bom  on 


grist  want,  anxiety,  trouble,  or  m 
UutiaconudendtobeuaTl];  log] 

to  aapport;  I 


^^  lone  place  < 


rtoii  or  pari  r 
■rloUkatli- 


plue  of  In  the  perforraancc  ot  any  d. . 

bearing  of  any  burden.  an<I  the  Ukai  at,  i> 
Tttim  I  aeptlnM  or  gnianL 


i.  To  eaaa  ot  any  be 

iion  by  judicial  or  tegtalatite  luteiiHiiltlMi. 

by  IndemnincBtion  tor  loaaea,  and  l^-  "*-- 

to  right-f  —  -■- 


£X.« 


eompoeltion  which 
loldlng  by  knighl'a 
paid  to  (he  lord  at 


the  lord  on  the  death  ot  the  tenant  °Thl> 

the  Uke,  the  amount  of  which  w'aa  originally 
arbitraiT,  but  afterward  llted  at  a  certain 
rate  bylaw.  The  term  iiatUl  uagd  In  Ihli 
aenae  (n  ScoU  law,  being  a  aan  eligible  by 
a  feudal  auperior  from  the  heir  who  eiiMra 
onateu;  alao  called  eoiuallv  </ nlu/.  In 
Bcota  law  It  ia  alao  applied  to  the  right  ot 
recovering  money  paid  In  certain  caaea; 
tbua  If  an  heir  paya  a  debt  legally  payable 
by  an  eiecutor  he  hu  rrlie/  agalntt  the  eie- 
cntor  —Stlic/  Chwcli.  a  body  of  preaby- 
terian  dlieenteti  In  Scotland,  whoae  ground 
of  aeparatloD  from  the  Eatabliihed  Church 
waa  itat  TioteDt  exerclte  ot  lay  patronage 
which  oblalned  in  the  latter.  Gllleaple.  fu 
toander,  wudepoeed  by  the  Oencnl 
bly  of  the  BaUbllahed  Oinrch  In  I'lui:.  ana 
(he  flnt  Belief  preabytery  met  October  ES, 


form  by  the  introdi 


loui  or  prominent;  to  aet  oHIn  oonln 
ve  the  appearance  of  prajoctltin  or  r 
nee  to  by  the  Jaitapoajtion  of  aoDM  e 


BaUavliiKCre 

-       E''/ln  l" 


—Kttitviaff  are*,  an  arck 
itince  ot  a  wall  to  relieve 
he  pari  below  It  from  a  BuperinciuBtHni 
■weight  It  la  alao  called  ■  DucAarfi-r 
A  reh  (which  iee> — fttHtwiag  oftttr,  a*alarte>~l 
omdal  appointed  by  tha  board  of  guanUaiu 
otanEnillah  poor-uw  union  to  aaperlntcD-l 
the  relidof  the  poor  bi  the  pariah  or  diatiict 
He  reeetrei  appllcitloiii  for  nllet.  Inqolica 
into  taota,  and  aaeertalna  that  the  caa*  te 
within  th*  oonditlona  required  by  the  law 
Be  haa  to  Tifft  tbe  booiea  ot  the  appUcanb 
In  order  to  purme  hia  inqulriea.  and  haa  %a 
give  immediate  nllef  In  nrgeotcaaaaor  la  ne- 


UmporuT  tacklea  attached  tu  Che  aod  K 
the  tiller  In  bad  weather  to  asalit  tha  haliia- 
nan  and  in  cu*  of  accident  happenlDC  to  Ika 
tiller  ropea;  alao,  tackleacarried  undv  aiw- 
•el*a  bottom  when  heating  do 
from  bebia  too  much  canted  u'or. 
Kellaro  {t*-\i'i^  or  ral'«-l'T«t,  a.  As 
erroaeona  apalllng  tor  ROint,     tMlftm 

B«lKht  (r«-lfr),  >.L    1.  To  light  tan;  to 


L  rtbto.  TtUtart, 

to  lift  up  agaln-r..  .gala,  nnd  (f  m,  to  talio, 
from  lioii,  light  (wiience  Ifniy,  allttiaU)  ] 
1.1  To  lift  or  mi»o  up  again.  Piin  Fl-^- 
BM.ii.-S  To  remove,  wholly  or  partinlly, 
aa  anything  that  depreaiea,  welghi  down, 
paina.  oppreaaea,  and  the  like;  to  mitigate; 
to  allerlate;  to  lesaen;  aa,  to  rrlitH  pain 
or  diilr-at;  to  rrl^iw  the  wanu  ol  the 
poor.  'Did  rcliceamy  paulonmuch.'  Shak. 
■Slliery  .  .  .  never  »)v«<l  by  any.*  Shak 
S  To  tree,  wholly  or  partlalljf,  livm  pain. 


plaB,  pin;      nAte.  d 


(r«-l*ih-»4i),n.   [Fr]   A  female 

B«U«U>U(re-ltih-S-4),n.tfi«.aiidi<t.  im 
Une  who  la  encaged  by  vowi  ti.  f.>ll.«  a 
oerUIn  rule  ot  life  aothorited  by  the  rhahii; 


iloDDsiri,  Iroin  rrtim.  (o 
irttoljlnd, 

Id  coUwt,  raaki^ 


S«llglOit^  (rt-ll('l-iM"l-ll).  ] 
MnllBignt  of  nikglaiii  tCDdencr 
■  liglouDtM     [Run] 


I   (ocEtbw.      Otbtn  derln  r 


(IM  piitimn  "■"■■'■^  ■  col 
mors  >pai.-llla]l)r  a  oolUoUo 
nulu]    1.  Tbe  [«IiBg ol 

maotntaruln  laovdiDSnpraniB  Belus  or 
Co  uny  order  of  bolngi  ooncdivad  by  thorn  M 
denundlng  ttttrma  bom  the  pohchIod  of 
•uparhunUD  ooatrol  oter  the  'latlnj'  uf  man 
or  the  poweri  of  nature;  the  lecognlHon  o( 
Oud  u  an  object  r>f  voiihlp,  love,  and  obe- 
ilience;  riiht  fullng  toward)  God  aerightlr 
apprehended;  pietj.  ReligluB.  a>  lUMln- 
gulihsd  rrom  mornUtv,  denoUa  the  Influ- 
ence! and  motlTM  ta  bumin  duty  wblch 
are  [ound  In  the  cbmcter  and  vlU  ol  Ood, 
while  moralllr  ii  ooncemed  irltti  mini 
dntr  lo  hia  fellan  Ai  dliUnguUhed  from 
t^dam,  religion  I*  aubjecllve.  dealgnaling 
the  fetlinn  and  actaof  men  which  relate  to 
Ood,  vblk  tbeokHT  li  objective,  and  de- 
""'Bi  thoHldeu  orconcer'' "'-'■ 


'atynlHioutuHotpompand 
— fKoMuAed  Tiheum.  that  fo 


•Jul  R>nljinml»C~),iB(IU^en«Kni2.    Dr- 


B«UslOUUT  (rC-IIJ'ona-ri),  a.  Eelatlngto 
nllgioa:  plona  'ildtoiimarB  proteHiuna' 
Ba-  BarliM. 

Bg^rtnnmTT  (r«-llj'pn-a^ri),  a.    SameaaA- 

r  (rt-li|'on-*r),  n.     A  relldontot 

iiilani(i«-l[l'on-inn),n.  Tbe  outward 
v~.»ca  of  religion:  profcMloDot  rcllgioo; 
jffKtad  or  lalH  rell^Ds. 


orbdievlni  In 
TAoat- 


Sallflinu  (ri-llJ'aiV  a.  [Pr.  iMgiet-,  _ 
rtiaUmu,  tram  rtlimo.  See  Ksiiiaion.  1 
L  Perulnlng  or  relating  to  religion;  con- 
cerned with  religion;  leashing  or  letting 
forth  religion;  Ht  apart  tor  punwaea  con- 
nected wftb  religion;  ae,  a  nlwiilui  tocioljr; 
a  nftiriotu  KcE;  tTtligiotu  place;  nligima 
Bublecle;  rtligurat  boolu  or  teacbera;  vtU- 
Ifiout  liberty. 

Culoc  *  dim  nfi/iMi  Ught.  '  Uilm. 
%  Imbind  with,  eihlblUng,  or  uiiing  from 
religion;  ploui:  godly;  devout;  aa.  a  nli- 


proiolKa  'Dear  rtUgiaia  lovs'  Sha*. 
'With  tbj  rtUgioui  truth  and  modntv/ 
S*al— Stji.  Ploui,  godljr.  holy,  devout,  de- 
Tollona],  contcientloBi,  ilrlct,  rigid,  oiact. 
BaUslaiU  (re-lll'm).  n.  A  penon  bound  by 
■nonaath:  vowi.  or  aequntered  troin  Hcular 
ooncama  and  dovoleJ  to  a  Ufa  of  ple«r  and 


gieax  or  reHgleiiie. 
bk  CBurch  ■  nUiUfi  at  lui; 
BAllSloiulT  (ri.lll'ui-ll), 

m»nnorT(ol  piouily;  wl  tl 


(b)  Eiactly:  Itilclly;  conKlentlouily;  aa,  a 
vow  or  promlM  tiUfiamlii  obHTved. 

B*IlBlaiintNi(r«-lll'Di-iHi).>i.  Tbaijuallty 
ur  tlate  of  being  raliglDna    Sir  E.  ShiuIm 

BoUke.tn.     A  relic.     CAaiinr 

ItoUnqoent  (t«-llnglwent),  a.  Hellnqnlih- 
Ing.    (Rare,] 

XaUnqnant  (rt-llnfkwanL],  n.  nae  who 
nllnqulihea.    (Rare J 

BallBqtllltl  (r«.ling'kwlih),  eC     [O  Fr.  rr- 

(whenu  nUc,  rdte^^rTand  U^liaw^to 
leave]  L  To  give  up  the  poneulun  ur  dcdu- 
pancy  of;  to  withdraw  tnnu;  to  leave;  to 

flUlinrtir  ■!»  ^nglUS.  SirJCUvUl' 


ingtrAt.—i.  To  renounce  ■  cldm  to:  to  re- 
ilgn;  at.  to  rtlinquiik  a  debt  — Sin.  To 
leave,  quit,  tonake.  forego,  reiign,  abandon, 

BaUnqoKtwr  (rtllng'kwWi-tr).  n.     One 

SwlnqiililiiiMIlt  (ft-llng'kwlih-nient).  n. 

The  act  of  reUnquuhlnc.l»vlng,or  quitting; 

a  foruking;   the  renouncing  *  claim  to. 

'Tbe  utter  rtlfntHiiAnunt  of  all  thiDgl 

popllh.'    Hookar. 
bB4U(ren-kws).  n.   ri-  nom  pi  neut  of 

Ttlitimi,  remaining,  from  rtlinauo.  8ea  Re- 

usgL'tsn.l    In  law,  the  rtmiiniterordebl 

which  a  pereonllnilihlinBelf  iloblor  In,  upon 


•  penon whoonlvpnysplcccni.-il  Wharton 
Bulqiury  (rel'l-kwa-rli.  n.  |Fi-.  rtliquain 
from  L  ntiguia.  relii'a  Srt  Relic.1  I 
depoeiUty  lor  relica;  a  cuiket  In  whlcl 
rellca  an  kept:  called  alio  a  SAriiu. 


BeUq»  (iv-ltk-  or  niikX  n. 


EELOCATIOlf 

B«UqiilN<n-llk'»l-S),  ».  [t..  remnanta.  re- 
maim  of  tile  dead,  fr^iin  niiiuffto,  rtliatii,  to 
leave.]  1.  In  t^iA,  a  term  occalionally  ap- 
Irufus  ill  (whlc "««)."'  "         ""Otu 

RaUqald*Mlr«llk:»l-dtl).rI.  Tnlliinldate 
inew;  lu  ulJuiL  A  Hjcond  ilnia     Wtljht. 


ed  Uqoldaijuii ;  a  rencvrc 

iKurtTiT'T'iihjl'B.t  (FrtvlUknr,  old  nr  loci 
form  of  O.  Ft.  rrlichtr-rt.  again,  and  ttchr 


in  agreeable  laat«  to ;  lo  Impart 
Savour  to;  IsctuH  lo  taate  agree, 
uv'iy  bit  that  mrd  lo  rtlW, 


1  To  give  plfMure. 
&  To  have  a  flavour. 


appreciation;  fondneu: 

„.  generally  uied  with  for 

jre  tbe  thing,  eometlmu  with  tif,  but 
latter  !•  unbiguona     '  Any  rtllik  Jor 


liking:  appetite:  geni 
'-'—  '■--  "■'— ,  eom 

Ing.'    ^dijwin.     'ArifL 


i»'  Jfocottiiii.— 8,  That  quality  In 
ct  which  glvei  pleaiure ;  tlie  power 
ling;  hence,  delight  given  by  any. 


1,  Charactetiitlc  quality;  lavour;  flavour; 
hence,  lort;  cut     '  Hii  fean  ...  ol  the 

•ame  rvJuA  ai  oun  are.'    S*<i*. 

6.  A  otiaU  qoaatlty  Juit  perceptible;  tinc- 
ture. '  Soma  act  that  hai  no  rttith  ot  ul- 
TatloninlL-  «Aak:-a  That  which  iauHd 
to  Impart  a  flaroor:  eipeclally.  eoniethlng 
taken  with  food  to  Increau  the  pleianre  ol 
eating.— Stk.  Taite.  aavour,  flavour,  appe- 
tite, lett.  goato.  llUng.  delight. 
BcaiilUlbI«(rel'lah-a-U).  a.  Capable  of  being 
reliahed;  having  an  agreeable  taite. 
S-lla'n).  il    ToUater 


iSfintr 


in  to  It  prattling.     Ttn- 


II  lo  Ufe : 


BallTSl  (r«-livO.  I 

Raluiil (rf -lAd'). > (  Toloadagaln.aaaKnn. 
BalOui(r«-ianO.  c.t.  To  lend  again;  to  leml 

what  ha>  been  lent  and  repaid.  (Amerltan.  ] 
BelOUl  (rC-Mn'),  ».  A  aecond  lendlnji  of  the 

Mme  thing  or  amount    (American.) 
B«loaito£r»-UniitXe.t.    To  locate  aaecond 


ch,<Aalnj     «h,BclHA;     g,/a;      l.Jabi      tt.  fr.  Ittt;     ■«•!>«;     «H,  (it 


move  at  the  itlpnlatad  eiplrellan  of  the 
w,  wig;    *||^  vUai    Ih.  Biure.— See  KST. 


RBLODOE 
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lease*  baa  allowed  him  to  continue  without 

making  any  new  agreement. 
Relod^  (rfi-loj'),   v.t.     To  lodge  again. 

SotUhey. 
Selovet  (rg-luvO.  v.t    To  love  in  return. 

To  own  for  him  so  Cuniliar  and  levelKng  an  aflfec- 
tion  as  lore,  much  more  to  expect  to  be  rr/avtd  hj 
him.  were  not  the  least  saucy  presumption  man  could 
be  guilty  of,  did  not  his  own  commandmcnu  make  it 
a  duty.  •  Boy/e. 

Seluoent  (rS*lfl'sentX  a.  [L.  relueem,  relu- 
eentis,  ppr.  of  relueeo—re,  back,  and  Ixueo^ 
to  shine.]  1.  Throwing  back  light;  shining; 
luminous;  glittering. 

Gorgeous  banners  to  the  sua  expand 

Their  screaming  volumes  of  rtlucent  gold.  Gioxttr. 

In  brighter  mares,  the  reluctMt  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.  ThonuoH. 

2.  Bright;  shinins:  eminent  '  That  college 
wherein  piety  and  beneflcence  were  relucent 
in  despite  of  jealousies.'  Bp.  Haeket 
Seluctt  (rd-lukt'X  v.i.  (L.  reluctor—re,  back 
or  again,  and  luetor,  to  struggle.  ]  To  strive 
or  struggle  against  anything ;  to  make  re- 
sistance. 

We  with  studied  mhrtuies  force  our  retueting^  appe- 
tites.  and  with  all  the  spcUs  of  epicurism,  conjure 
them  up,  that  we  may  lay  them  again.  Dr.  H.  More. 

BelOOtanoe  (rS-luk'tans),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  reluctant;  aversion;  repug- 
nance; unwillingness:  often  followed  by  to, 
though  sometimes  by  agaiaut 

jCneas,  when  forced  in  his  own  defence  to  kill 
Lausus,  the  poet  shows  compassionate,  and  temper- 
ing the  seventy  of  his  looks  with  a  retuctattce  to  the 
action.  Drydeit. 

It  savours 
RttMctanct  ast^imst  Cod  and  his  just  yoke.    Mittn. 

BelOOtancy  (rS-luk'tan-si),  n.  Same  as  B»- 
{ti«tanc0. 

Bear  witness,  heav'n,  with  what  rtluctaney 
Her  helpless  innocence  I  doom  to  die.    Drydan, 

BdUCtant  (r§-luk'tant).  a.  [L.  rthuXamy 
TtivMtaiKtU,  ppr.  of  rtluctoT.  See  Reluct.  ] 
1.  Striving  against  doing  something ;  strug- 
gling or  resisting  with  violence. 

Down  be  fell 


A  nionstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone. 
Retuctnttt.  but  in  vain ;  a  greater  Powi 
Now  ruled  him. 


er 

MUtoH. 


2.  Unwilling  to  do  what  one  feels  called  on 
to  do;  acting  with  repugnance:  averse;  loth; 
aS)  he  was  very  rtlucta%\l  to  go. 

Rtiuctant  now  I  toucb'd  the  trembling  strinir, 

TicMt. 

8.  Proceeding  from  an  unwilling  mind; 
granted  with  unwillingness;  as,  reUictant 
obedience.— i4Mr90.  Beluetant  See  under 
AVBRSB.— Syv.  ITnwUling,  loth,  disinclined, 
averse,  backward. 

Reluctantly  (r6-luk'tant-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
luctant manner ;  with  opposition  of  heart ; 
unwillinglv;  as.  what  is  tmdertaken  reluct- 
a»iUy  is  seldom  well  performed. 

Reluctate  t  (rd-luk'tAtX  v.i.  To  hang  back; 
to  be  reluctant;  to  struggle  against  'Delude 
their  reluctatiTi^ consciences.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

RelUCtatlont  (r6-luk-ta'shonX  n.  Reluc- 
tance; repugnance;  resistance. 

The  king  prevailed  with  the  prince,  though  not 
without  some  retuctaticii.  Bantu. 

Belume(r§-lum'),  V.t  [SeeRSLUMUlS.]  To 
rekindle;  to  light  attain. 

Yet  In  thj  heart  what  buiTi.in  «;ynipatWes, 
What  soft  compassion  glfjvs.  as  in  the  skies 
The  tender  stars  their  ctouded  lamps  rrlume. 

LoiisJtlUw. 

H^lnmlfia  (rd-ia'minX  v.t  [L.  relutnino— 
re,  again,  and  lumtn,  light,  from  /t(o«o,  to 
shine.  ]  1.  To  light  anew ;  to  rekindle. 
*  When  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  relumined 
by  the  Reformation.'  Bv.  Lou)th.~2.  To  illu- 
minate again.  'Times  relumined  river.' 
Hood. 

Rely  (rfi-nO,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  relied;  ppr.  re- 
lying. [From  old  relie,  rely,  reiye,  lit  to 
rally,  from  L.  re,  again,  and  lioare,  to  bind. 
It  seems  to  have  been  orlginallv  transitive, 
and  to  have  been  often  used  with  reflexive 
pronouns.  Fitzedward  Hall  quotes  from  old 
authors  such  passages  as: '  Those  men  who. 
fearing  God,  relied  themselves  upon  his 
word'  (1612):  'Not  relying  ourselves  en- 
tirely upon  him  and  his  salvstion'  {Bp. 
SanderMon,  1681);  whence  the  transition 
to  the  modem  meaning  is  easy.  ]  To 
rest  with  confidence,  as  when  we  are  satis- 
fled  of  the  veracity,  intesrrity.  or  ability  of 
persons,  or  of  the  certainty  of  facts  or  of 
evidence ;  to  have  conAdence  in ;  to  trust ; 
to  depend :  with  on  or  upon ;  as,  to  rely  on 
the  promise  of  a  man  who  is  known  to  be 
upright :  to  rely  on  the  veracity  or  fidelity 
of  a  tried  friend ;  to  rely  on  the  mercy  and 
promises  of  God.    *  Bade  me  rWy  c;ft  him  as 


on  my  father.'  Shak,  *As  one  nriyity  om 
your  lordship's  wilL'    Shak. 

Because  thou  hast  relied  oti  the  kinr  of  Syria,  and 
not  re/ied  om  the  Lord  thy  God;  thereiore  is  the  host 
of  the  king  of  Syria  escaped  out  of  thine  hand. 

a  Chr.  xvL  j. 

Stn.  To  trust  depend,  confide,  repose. 

Remade  (r^-midO.  pret  &  pp.  of  remake. 

Remain  (  rS-man' ),  v.  t.  ( 0.  Fr.  remaindre, 
remanoir,  from  L.  remaneo—re,  back,  and 
maneo,  mansi,  to  remain,  to  stay  (whence 
mansion).]  1.  To  continue  in  a  place;  to 
stay;  to  abide.  'He  dionld  have  remained 
in  the  city  of  refuge.'  Num.  xxxv.  2a— 2.  To 
continue  in  an  unchanged  form,  state,  or 
condition.  'Childless  thou  art,  childless 
remain.'    Milton. 

If  she  depart,  let  her  remaim  unmarried. 

I  Cor,  vll.  IX. 
3.  To  endure;  to  continue;  to  last 

For  the  upright  shall  dwdl  iff  the  land,  and  the 
perfect  shall  rewutin  in  it.  Prov.  li.  si. 

4  To  stay  behind  after  others  have  gone;  to 
be  left  after  a  part,  quantity,  or  number  has 
been  taken  away,  removed  or  destroyed. 

And  aU  hU  fugitives  with  all  hU  bands  shaU  (all  bv 
the  sword,  and  they  that  remain  shall  be  scattered. 

Eeek.  xvii.  at. 

5.  To  be  left  as  not  included  or  comprised ; 
to  be  still  to  deal  with. 

That  a  father  may  have  some  power  over  his  chil- 
dren Is  easily  granted:  but  that  an  elder  brother  has 
ao  over  his  brethren,  remaiiu  to  be  seen.     L»cMt. 

Remain  is  used  by  ^lUton  and  othars  in 

some  cases  transitively: 

The  easier  conquest  now  remains  thee. 

Pmr.  Lost. 

This,  however,  may  be  considered  as  ellip- 
tical for  remain*  to  thee,  as  reumin  is  not 
properly  a  transitive  verb.— Svn.  To  con- 
tinue, stay,  wait,  tarry,  rest,  sojourn,  dwell, 
abide,  last,  endure. 

Remain  (rd-mau),  n.  l.t  State  of  remain- 
ing; stay;  abode. 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  gtiod  king* 
Which,  often,  since  my  hex€-remain  in  England, 
I've  seen  liim  do.  SAaJt. 

2.  t  That  which  is  left  to  be  done. 

I  know  your  master's  pleasure  and  he  mine: 
AU  the  retnain  U  "  Welcome  I"  SMaJt. 

8.  That  which  is  left ;  remainder :  relic : 
chiefly  used  in  the  plural  'Our  little  re- 
mattie  of  victuals.'  Sir  J.  HaukiiiM.  '(Solo- 
mon's Proverbs)  the  most  curious  and  valu- 
able remain  of  antient  wisdom.'  Bp.  Lowth. 
'When  this  remain  of  horror  has  entirely 
subsided. '  Burke.  *  Their  small  remain  of 
life*    Pope. 

Among  the  remains  of  old  Rome  the  grandeur  of 
the  common wrcalth  shows  itkelf  chiefly  in  works  that 
were  either  aecesuiry  or  convenient        Addisom, 

Specifically— 4.  That  which  is  left  of  a  human 
being  after  life  is  gone;  a  dead  body;  a 
corpse:  now  only  used  in  the  plural 

Be  kind  to  my  remains,  and  O,  defend. 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  1 

Drydett. 

5.  pi.  The  productions,  especially  Uie  liter- 
ary worlcs  of  one  who  is  dead ;  posthumous 
works;  as,  Coleridge's  Literary  RemainM.— 
Organic  remains.  See  ORaANiC 
Remainder  (r^-min'd^X  n.  (An  O.Fr.  in- 
finitive (see  Remain,  v.i.);  comp.  rejoinder.] 

1.  That  which  remains ;  anything  left  after 
the  separation,  removal,  destruction,  or 
passing  of  a  part 

If  these  decoctions  be  repeated  till  the  water  comes 
off  clear,  the  remainder  yields  no  salt.    Artutkiifft, 

What  madness  moves  you.  matrons  to  destroy 
The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy.    Dryden. 

2.  In  ariM..  Ac,  the  sum  or  quantity  that  ia 
left  after  subtraction  or  after  any  deduction. 

3.  In  law,  an  estate  limited  to  take  eflfect 
and  be  enjoyed  after  another  estate,  as  a 
life  interest,  is  determined.  Tims,  if  the 
owner  of  the  fee-simple  or  freehold  of  lands 
give  them  by  will  or  deed  to  A  for  life,  and 
after  his  decease  to  B  and  his  heirs,  the  in- 
terest of  B  is  termed  the  remainder,  because, 
after  deducting  A's  life  estate,  all  that  re- 
mnins  l>el<>njfs  to  B.  Remainders  are  either 
rested,  eontiiif^ent,  or  erosg.  Ve«Ud  or  exe- 
cuted remainders,  are  those  by  which  a  pre- 
sent interest  passes  to  the  party,  though  it 
is  to  be  enjoyed  in  future,  and  by  which  the 
estate  is  invariably  fixed  to  remain  to  a  de- 
terminate person  after  the  particular  estate 
is  spent,  as  if  A  be  tenant  for  years,  re- 
mainder to  B  in  fee;  hereby  B's  remainder 
is  vested,  which  notjiing  can  defeat  or  set 
aside.  Contingent  remainders,  otherwise 
called  extctttory,  are  defined  to  be  'where 
the  estate  in  remainder  is  limited  to  take 
effect  either  to  an  uncertain  person,  or  upon 
an  uncertain  event;  so  that  tlie  particular 


estate  may  chance  to  be  detemilis«4« 
the  remainder  never  take  effect.* 
mainder  is  where  eadi  of  two  erani 
reciprocally  a  remainder  in  the  ahare  off  tlse 
other.  Thus,  if  ao  estate  be  granted  miM  e» 
one  half  to  A  fmr  life  with  remainder  %a  Ma 
children  in  tail,  with  remainder  to  B  to  fee- 
simple;  and  as  to  tiM  other  half,  to  B  for  Isle 
with  remainder  to  his  children  in  tall, 
remainder  to  A  in  fee-aimple.  tbeaa 
ders  are  called  ero«treai«M<f^ra — 8tK- 
reaidue,  remnant,  reroaina,  leaTinssit  raUea. 

Remainder  (r^m&n'd^r).  a.    Remaiotev. 
refuse;  left;  as,  the  remainder  rianda       '  A\ 
dry  as  the  rvmaind^r  biscuit  after  a  roj 
Shak. 

Remainder-man (rimia'ddr^BanX  «a. 
iatf,  he  who  has  an  estate  after  a 
estate  is  determined. 

Remake  (rd-mikOi  «.l  ptel  &  pp. 
ppr.  remaking.    To  make  anaw. 

As  a  stream  that  spoutinf  froat  • 
FaUs  ia  mid  air,  but  Katfcerioc  At  ckc 
.^aw*lef  itself  and  Bashes  d(»«m  tlse  1 

Remand  (rfi-raandOi  v.f.   fPlr. 
from  L.  re,  and  mando,  to  commit  to 
charge.]    1.  To  send,  call, or  order  back;  aa. 
to  remand  an  offlcer  from  a  distant  place 
'  Remand  it  to  its  former  place.  *    SotsUL 

When  a  prisoner  first  leaves  htscell  he  can: 
of  day:  be  is  unable  to  discrini 


In 


the  l^ht 

or  recogni^  faces.  But  the  remedy  is.  not  to  i 

him  into  his  dimgcoa,  but  to  accuston  turn  to  tbe  ta^  » 

of  the  son. 


2.  In  £at0,  to  send  back  to  jail,  aa  an 

party,  in  order  to  give  time  to  collect 

evidence  against  him;  to  hold  over  till 

future  time,  aa  a  case  in  which  fortber 

dence  is  required. 

Morgan  Is  sent  bade  Into  custody,  wblttief 
am  remanded.  SsmmfSatK. 


I 


TtAyr^fvn<^  (r6-mand'),  n.    Tbe  state  of 
remanded,  recommitted,  or  held  over;  tka 
act  of  remanding. 

He  win  probably  apply  for  a  series  of  rtmemmdK 
firom  time  to  time,  until  the  case  is  more  complete 

'  How  does  your  case  stand  bow}'    *  ^^^Jt-  *"•  " 


under  remand  mt  present' 

Remandment  (r^-mand^meiitX  n.    Tbe  art 
of  remanding. 

Remanenoe.  Remanwcy  (rera'a-aewk 

rem'a-nen-si),  n.    llie  state  or  quality  «f 
being  remanent;  continuance;  pennjioeiKe. 

Neither  St  Augustine  nor  Calvin  denied  the  nimmm 
once  of  the  will  in  the  fallen  spirit  Coiertdr*- 

Remanentt  (rem'a-nentX  n.  th.  rpsnan^as: 
remanentis,  ppr.  of  remaneo.  See  Rkxajs  j 
The  part  remaining;  remnant    Bocosl 

Remanent  (rem'a-nent).  a.  Remafnf^f; 
[Perhaps  obsolete.ezcept  in  Scotch  legal  aad 
ecclesiastical  phraseologv;  as,  the  rew*cnr«f 
members  of  tne  trust;  the  rrmanent 
bersof  sesdon.] 

There  is  a  ftmanent  fellcl^  In  the  veryn 
of  those  spiritual  ddights.  yer.  7> 

Remanet  (rem'a-net),  n.  [I..,  it  remaina  I 
In  Ei\g.  law,  a  suit  standing  over,  or  a  pro- 
ceeding connected  with  one  widch  is  delajed 
or  deferred. 

Remark  (re-mlrk*),  n.  fFr.  remarens-n 
and  marque.  See  Mark.]  1.  Tbe  aCTof  rr> 
marking  or  taking  notice ;  notice  or  obKr- 

▼atiosL 

The  cause  though  worth  the  search.  m«y  «ec 

shreweL  i 


Cof^jecture.  MadrttmarJk,  however  i 

t.  A  brief  statement  taking  notice  of  i 
thing ;  an  observation ;  a  comment ;  as,  iha 
remarks  of  an  advocate :  the  remarks  made 
in  conversation:  the  fodlciona  or  the  i 
did  remariBi  of  a  critic. 

My  ears  could  bear 
Her  Ufj^htest  breaths;  bcr  least  rwwtart ' 

The  cxj'cnettcc  of  ttie  i»ise.  TVi 

Sym.  Observation,  note.  comnMat,  i 
saying. 

Remark  (re-milrk'i  v.t    l.Teotoene;  ta 
note  in  the  mind;  to  take  notioa  of  wjtheat 
expression ;  as.  I  rvmoHbsd  tba  ■!■—  ^ 
the  speaker;  I  remarisd  hia  elegant  i  new 
siona— 2.  To  express,  as  a  thought  that  has 
occurred  to  the  speaker;  to  utter  by  war  ^ 
comment  or  observation;  aa.  it  ie  niraiif 
to  repeat  what  has  been  before  niaaifc»d~ 
S.t  To  mark ;  to  point  out:  to  disthmuiA 
'His manacles remarlc him.*   MUtanSm 
To  observe,  notice,  heed,  regard,  note,  ss^ 

Remark  (r6-mttrkOi  v.L    To  make  ol 
tions;  to  observe. 

Re-mark  (r^mlrlOi  tut    To  mark , 
a  second  time. 

Remarkable  (r^mirk'a.blXe-    I 
able;  worthy  of  notice 

Th  remarJtaHe  that  tbey 
Talk  most,  who  have  the  least  to  say. 


Fite,  far,  fat,  full;       nic,  met.  hir;       pine,  pin;     n6t«,  not,  mOve;     tube,  tub.  bvll;     oil.  pound;       h,  Sc  abtme;      J.  8c  liyL 


I^ttif  ATtg  AHf.mtrKsta 
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9.  BxtMordiiury;  unuiual:  dewiring  of  ptr- 
ticuUr  notice;  tuch  a»  may  excite  ftdmlr- 
Atton  orwoBder;coiiftpicu0us;<UftiDfuiihed; 
as.  the  rttnarkabU  preaenration  of  liTet  in 
mhipwnck. 

There  U  nothing  left  rtmmrka!>U 
BenoMfi  the  vuiung  moon.  SMnJt. 

Sometlmet  used  tubitantirely.  'Unleu  we 
note  down  whnt  rrmarkabUi  we  have  found. ' 
WntU.  — SYN.  ObaenrAble,  noticeable,  extra- 
ordinary, uniL^ual.  rare,  strange,  wonderful, 
notable,  distinguished,  famous,  eminent 

atate  of  being  remarkable ;  observablenets ; 
worthiness  of  remark;  the  quality  of  deserv- 
ing particular  notice. 

lt«liuurkal>ly  (rSmiirk'a-bll).  a<fiL  In  a 
remarkable  manner;  in  a  manner  la  degree 
worthy  of  notice;  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner or  degree ;  singularly;  surprisingly;  at, 
rtituirkahly  large;  remarkably  foolish;  rt- 
imarkaMyoAA. 

3«iiiarker(r6-inirk1to\fi.  Onewhoremarfca; 
one  who  makes  remarks;  a  critic. 

If  the  rtmmrktr  wovld  bat  once  try  to  o«itiMne 
tiM  «Mtho«— by  wtitliur  «  htttmt  hook  on  Ihc  uune 
subject.  WmM*. 

Xemarrlaca  <r€-ma'rlj),  u.  Any  marriage 
after  thel1r>t:  a  repeated  marriage.  'Witti 
whom  polygamy  and  remarriagu^  after  un- 
just divorces,  were  inordinary  UM,'  Bp,HaU. 

Jtemarry  (r^-ma'riX  v.  t  To  marry  again  or 
a  secona  tim& 

Bemarry  (rfi-Bia'riX  •>>>  To  be  married 
again  or  a  second  time. 

Bamist  (rft-mastO.  v.t.  To  famish  with  a 
second  matt  or  set  of  maata. 

Htmaftiftttft  (rftHuaa'ti-kitX  *•<•  To  chew 
or  masticate  again;  to  chew  over  and  over, 
as  in  chewing  the  cud. 

Jtemastieatioil  (r6-masti-ki''thon).  n.  The 
act  of  masticatinff  again  or  repeatedly. 

Itemberso  (renrMrj).  n.  A  long  narmw 
rowing  vessel  of  war  formerly  used  by  the 
English.    See  RAMBSltOl. 

Semblal  (rtfk-bli),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  rembtaijer, 
to  flU  up  an  excavation,  to  embank,  from 
O.Fr.  tmhlaer,  to  embarrass,  to  hinder— «m, 
«n.  in.  and  hlaer,  to  sow  with  wheat,  from  Fr. 
Mtf,  wheat.  L  L.6(adum.ffrain.  ]  1.  In  fort  the 
earth  or  materials  used  to  form  the  whole 
mass  of  rampart  and  parapet  Itnuurcontahi 
more  than  the  d^btal  from  the  ditch. —2.  In 
engin.  a  term  used  to  express  the  earthwork 
that  is  carried  to  bank  in  the  case  of  a  rail- 
way or  canal  traversing  a  natural  depres- 
sion of  surface. 

Semble  (rem'blX  vit  To  remove.  [Provin- 
cial Engiish.] 

Sartin-Mwer  1  bei.  that  a  weint  niver  give  U  to 

Jo£ne«. 
Koither  a  moiot  Co  RoUns— a  acver  rrmtUx  the 

stoinft.  TVMMgwaw. 

RamOyt  n.  A  realm.  'SondryreniM.*  Ckao- 
eer. 


it  (rS-mto'),  vt  To  give  meaning 
to;  to  interpret     Wydife, 

Bemaant  (r^mA'aut),  a.  (L.  r9meam$,  re- 
meantiSt  japr.  of  remeo—ret  back,  and  mto, 
to  go.)  Coming  back;  returning.  Kinfft- 
Uy.    [Kare.] 

Xcmaatnre  (r^mezh'ttr),  v.t  To  measure 
snew. 

Bemedlatile  fre-m<'d1-a-bl).  a.  [See  Re- 
liBDT.  ]  Capable  of  beinff  remedied  or  cured ; 
as.  the  evil  is  believed  to  be  rmnediabts.  'Kot 
rvnudu^fU  by  courts  of  eoulty.'    Bacon. 

BainedlaMenoMCre-mi'di-a-bl-nesXn.  Tlie 
state  or  Quality  of  being  remediable. 

BemedlftDly  (re-m«'di-a-bIiX  ath.  In  a  re- 
mediable manner  or  condition ;  so  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  remedy  or  cure. 

Xemedial  (re-mft'di-al).  a.  (L,  rwtmHatiM, 
healing,  from  remedMcm.  See  Rbmbdt.] 
Affording  a  remedy;  intended  for  a  remedy 
or  for  the  removu  of  an  evil :  as,  to  adopt 
fmnedial  measures.  —  Remedial  rtahtteg, 
those  statutes  which  are  made  to  supply 
some  defect  in  the  existing  law,  nnd  redress 
some  abuse  or  fnoonvenience  with  which  it 
is  found  to  be  attended,  without  introducing 
any  provision  of  a  penal  character. 

The  remetliml  part  of  bw  is  (o  necessary  a  conse- 
quence of  the  declaratory  «nd  directory,  that  la«n 
without  It  must  be  very  vRfpie  nnd  Imperfect.  Sta- 
tutes Ate  declaratory  or  rtmettui/.         B/aekjt0m. 

BemedlAlly  (re-mS'di-al-li).  odp.  In  a  reme- 
dial manner. 
SimedlAt«t  (r«-m«'di-ftt),  a.    Remedial. 

Alt  you  onpuNhhed  virtues  of  the  earth. 
SprmfT  with  my  tears !  be  aklaat  and  rtimv/uUt 
In  the  good  man's  distress.  SAat. 

RtnUKlllfWI  (rem'e-di-lesX  a.  L  Not  admit- 
ting a  remedy ;  incurable ;  de»«rate ;  aa,  a 
fsiaerfstofi  disease.— S.  Irreparable;  as,  a  loss 


or  damage  is  rems€Hlet$,^^  Not  admitting 
change  or  reversal;  as,  'doom  r»fiiMf<Z«sf/ 
Milton.  — 4.  t  Not  answering  as  a  remedy:  in- 
effectual; powerless.  Spenmr.  —  Sin.  In- 
curable, cureless,  irremediable,  irrecover- 
able, irretrievable,  irrenarable.  den^erate. 

R^mfHlllfttrty  (rem'e-ai-les-liX  aov-  In  a 
manner  or  degree  that  precludes  a  remedy. 

Bmnxlllnwugg  (rem'e-di-les-nesi  n.  The 
state  of  being  witaout  a  remedy;  mearable- 


Semedy  (rem'e-di),  n.  [L.  remedium.  See 
the  verb.]  1.  That  which  cures  a  disessa; 
any  medicine  or  application  which  puts  an 
end  to  disease  and  restores  health:  with 
/•r;  as,  a  nmsdy  /or  the  gout  'A  bath 
and  healthful  remedy  for  men  diseased.' 
Shak.—t.  That  wliich  corrects  or  counter- 
acts an  evil  of  any  Idnd;  relief;  redress;  re- 
paration :  usually  with /or  or  againtt 

Thimn  without  all  ttmnly 
SbMM  be  without  ngard.  ShaJk. 

Attempts  hay  been  made  fa «a—r»»wa<y<tyrt>i»x/ 
Ibis  evO.  Swifi. 

8.  In  2at0.  the  means  gly«n  for  the  recovery 
of  a  right  or  of  compensation  for  the  in- 
fringenuint  thereot  -  4.  In  coinimg^  a  certain 
allowance  at  the  mint  for  deviation  friHn 
the  standard  weight  and  tneness  of  coins.— 
Stv  .  Cure,  restorative,  counteraction,  repar- 
ation, redress,  relief,  aid,  help,  assistance. 

Eamedy  (rem'e-diX  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  remedied; 
ppr.  remedying.  [Fr.  remidier,  from  L.  re- 
saeducm,  that  which  heals  sgain— rv.  Main, 
and  medtor.  to  heal]  1.  To  cure ;  to  heal ; 
to  restore  to  soundness  or  health;  as,  to 
remedy  a  disease.— 2.  To  repair  or  remove, 
as  some  evil ;  to  redress;  to  counteract;  as, 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  war. 

Remelt  (rd-melfX  e.t    To  melt  again. 

Bemember  (rd-mem^rX  v.t  [O.Fr.  re- 
membrer,  m  renutnbrer,  to  call  to  mind,  to 
remember,  from  L.L.  rememorare—'L.  re, 
back  or  again,  and  memoro,  memorare.  to 
bring  to  remembrance,  from  memor,  mind- 
ful.] 1.  To  bring  back  again  to  the  memory; 
to  recall  to  mind;  to  recoiled 

/i<memt>€r  the  dajrs  of  old.  coitsider  the  years  of 
ma^pr  generations.  Deot.  x»iL  7. 

We  are  said  to  rtmtmber  anything,  when  the  idea 
of  it  arises  in  the  mind  with  to*  consciousness  that 
we  have  had  this  idaa  before.  tVatts. 

I  tvnttmAfK,  I  ivMrMiAf. 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high.  Praed. 

1  To  bear  or  keep  in  mind;  to  have  In 
memory;  to  be  capable  of  recalling  when 
required;  to  preserve  unforgottm;  as,  to 
remMmhet  one's  lessons;  to  remember  all 
the  circunutancea— 3.  To  be  continually 
thoughtful  of;  to  have  present  to  the  atten- 
tion ;  to  attend  to ;  not  to  forget 

^■MWiltr  srhat  1  wamthae;  shun  to  tasts. 

4.t  To  mention. 

The  ditty  does  rememhtr  my  drown'd  father. 

Shak. 

6.  To  put  in  mind;  to  remind. 

Ill  not  rtm4m'>er  you  of  my  own  lord.      Shak. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child.   .   .   . 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  hit  words. 
Remtmbert  me  of  all  lus  gracious  parts.    Skmk. 

6.  To  think  of;  to  consider;  to  take  into  con- 
sideration; as,  do  not  blame  him  too  severely, 
you  must  remember  his  weaknesa 

When  I  rvtett^r  thee  upon  my  bed.  and  nicdl- 
tate  u^MMi  thee  in  the  night  watches.        Ps.  UttL  h, 

7.  To  keep  in  mind  with  gratitude,  favour, 
conildence.  affection,  respect,  or  any  other 
feeling  or  emotion.  'If  thou  wilt  indeed 
look  on  the  aflliction  of  thine  handmaid  and 
rtmem^er  roe.' 1  Sam.  i.  U.  '/{cm«mfterthe 
sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.'    Exod.  xx.  8. 


Let  them  have  their  wages  duly  paid. 
And  something  over  to  rtmumber  me. 


SfuUk. 


—Remember,  Recollect.  A«m#mfr«r  implies 
that  a  thing  exists  in  the  memory,  but  it 
does  not  imply  that  it  is  actually  present 
in  the  thnugnts  at  the  moment,  but  that  it 
recurs  without  effort  RecolUet  means  that 
a  fact  forgotten  or  partially  Inst  to  memory, 
is  after  some  effort  recalled  and  before  us. 
Remembrance  is  the  storehouse,  recoUeetion 
the  act  of  culling  out  this  article  and  that 
from  the  repository.  He  remembere  every- 
thing he  hears,  and  can  reeoQeet  any  state- 
ment when  called  on.  The  words,  however, 
are  often  confounded,  and  we  say  we  cannot 
remember  a  thing  when  we  mean  we  cannot 
recollect  it 

Remamber  (rS-mem'bArX  v.  1  To  call  some- 
thing to  remembrance;  to  exercise  the  faculty 
ot  recollecting. 


BtmamberaUe  (re-memlj^r-a-blX  a.  Ca- 
pable or  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
Coleridge. 

Bamemberably(r§mem'b6r-a-bliX a(fr.  In 
a  rememlieraliTe  manner;  so  as  to  be  re- 
membered.   Southey. 

Bememberrtr  (re-mem'bte'-^X  ^  One  that 
remembers.  'A  rememberer  of  the  least 
good  office.'    Wotton. 

Semembrance  ( rdmem'brans X  n.  [0. Fr. 
renumfrrance.  See  above.]  1.  The  aet  of  re- 
membering; the  keeping  of  a  thing  in  mind 
or  recalling  it  to  mind;  a  revival  in  tha 
mind  or  memorr;  recollection;  as,  a  bitter 
remembrance  of  injuries. 


Of  Joys  departed, 
paunnil  the 


Of  such  a  rime :  being  my  sworn 
The  duke  retained  hun  his. 


I 


SM^tM. 


IVaC  to  Mtum,  baw  pauuui  me  wtmrwtermma. 

Biair. 

Remtmbrmtu*  is  when  the  same  Idea  recurs,  with- 
out the  operation  of  the  hke  obti^ct  on  the  external 
sensory.  Locke. 

1  Power  or  faculty  of  remembering;  mem- 
ory; limit  of  time  over  which  the  memory 
extenda,  as  when  we  say  an  event  took  placa 
before  our  remem^ranee,  or  since  our  re- 
membrance. 

Thee  I  have  heard  tcladng  what  was  dooa 
Ere  my  tememkraHi*.  Milton, 

RtmemhroHtt  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pahi. 

CMsmttth, 

8.  The  state  of  being  remembered;  the  state 
of  being  held  honourably  in  memory. 

Gcnce  and  retmemtkrmmet  ba  imto  yon  both.  Ske^. 

The  righteoM  shaU  be  in  everlasting  rtmembranet. 

Ps.  exit  A. 
4  What  is  remembered;  a  recollection. 

How  sharp  tha  point  of  this  ntmtmkrmma  Is  1 

ShaM, 

6.  That  which  serves  to  bring  to  or  keep  in 
mind ;  as,  (a)  an  account  preserved ;  a  me- 
morandum or  note  to  preserve  or  assist  the 
memory;  a  record. 

Thoaa  proceedings  and  rtnttmhiMtuts  are  in  the 
Tower.  SirM.  Hait. 

Let  the  imderstanding  reader  take  with  him  but 
three  or  four  short  rrmnHbrttnc*t—\)nK  memoran- 
dums I  would  commend  to  him  are  these. 

Chimmiwortk. 

)  A  monument;  a  memorial.    (0)  A  token 

y  which  one  is  kept  in  the  memory;  a  ke^- 

sake. 

Keep  this  rtmtmbroMet  for  thy  JnUa's  sake.  Shmk. 

I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napldn : 
This  was  her  ftrst  rtm*mkrmMCt  from  the  Moor. 

ShaM. 

6.  State  of  being  mindfnl;  thought;  regard; 
consideration;  notice  of  something  absent 

We  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 

Together  with  rem«mkrm$tet  of  ourselves.    SAak. 

Let  your  rttmemkrmMee  apply  to  Banquo.     SMak. 

7.t  Admonition. 

I  do  commit  tmto  yonr  hand 
The  onstsined  sword  that  tou  have  used  to  banr; 
With  this  rtmttmtmmn    that  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold.  Just,  and  impartial  spirit. 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.  SAak. 

— Memory,  RecoUecUon,  Remembrance,  Re- 
minieeence.    See  under  Memort. 
Btinain1inLnotr(ri-mem'brans-^rXii.  l.One 
who  or  that  which  reminds  or  revives  the 
memory  of  anything. 

God  is  present  in  the  consciences  of  good  and  bad ; 
he  b  there  a  refumkrancer  to  call  our  actions  to 
mind.  yer.  Tayi»r. 

Wonders    past  the  wit 
Of  any  spirit  to  tell,  but  one  of  those 
Who,  when  this  planet's  sphering  tkaa  deih  dose 
Will  be  its  high  remtmbrmttetrt.  Ktats. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  exchequer  of  England 
whose  business  is  to  reoora  certain  papers 
and  proceedings,  male*  ont  processes,  &q.  ;  a 
recorder.  The  officers  bewing  this  name 
were  formerly  called  eUrke  qftke  remem- 
brance, and  were  three  in  number— the 
kvkg'e  remembtaHcer,  the  lord  treasurer^e 
remembrancer,  and  the  remembrancer  of 
first-fruits;  but  the  duties  of  the  second  of 
these  nfllces  were  merged  in  the  first  by  3 
and  4  Wm.  IV.  xdx.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  an  ofHcer  oi  some  corporations ;  as»  the 
remembrancer  of  the  city  of  London. 
BMBemoratot  (r^mem'or-atX  v.t  [See  Re- 
MKMBBR.)  To  remember;  to  revive  in  the 
memory. 

We  Shan  ever  And  the  Hke  dURcttitlts  whether  we 
ttHtemofmti  or  learn  anew.  L.  Bryskttt. 

It«BiemonLtloat  (r«.mem'or.ft"shonX  «• 
Remembrance.  '  Helps  of  memory,  of  affec- 
tion, of  rememoratian,'    Mcunteigu. 

Bememoratlvet  (re-mem'or-it-ivXo.  Recal- 
ling to  mind;  reminding.   Waierland. 

SameiUtlltit  n.  A  remnant;  a  remaining 
part    Oatieer. 

]UBi0rele,t  Ramoreyt  (r*-m*r'six  v.t  [Fr. 

remerder,  from  re,  again,  and  mereier,  to 
thank,  from  merci,  from  L.  mereet,  titeree- 


dl,  eiUln;     6h,  8a  loch;     g,  go;     j,>ob;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  sIhj^;      th,  tAen;  th.  tkka;     w,  wig;    wh,  urAifr,    xh,  arure.— Sae  K«T. 
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di$,  salary,  reward,  in  L.L.  mercy,  thanka.] 
Tothauk. 

She  him  remereitd  M  the  patronc  of  her  life 

Bemergo  (r^-mdrf),  v.t.    To  merge  again. 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole. 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusine  all 
The  skirt«  of  self  again,  should  fall. 

Rtnurgtng  io  the  general  soul. 

Is  faith  as  vag:ue  as  all  unsweet         Tennyson. 

Remiform  (rd'mi-formX  a.  [L-  remto,  an 
oar,  and /orina,  shape.]  Shaped  like  an  oar. 

BeinlgeB  (r6'mi-jC2Xn.j^.  [L.  rtmex,  retnigii, 
a  rower,  from  rvmta,  an  oar.]  The  ouiU 
feathers  of  the  wings  of  a  bird,  whidi,  like 
oars,  propel  it  through  the  air. 

Rexnlgraie  (rd-ml'grat),  v.i.  (L.  remigro, 
remigratum—re,  again,  and  migro^  to  m\- 
grate.]  To  migrate  again;  to  remove  back 
again  to  a  former  place  or  state;  to  return. 

Bemlgratlon  (rd-ml-gra'shon).  n.  Kemoval 
back  again ;  a  migration  to  a  former  place. 
Sir  M.  HaU. 

Bemijla  (rd-mifi-a),  n.  [After  Itemijo,  a 
Brazilian  physician.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Cinchonacess:  the  bark  of  some  of 
the  species  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cin- 
chona. 

Bemind  (r£-mlnd0.  v.  t  To  put  In  mind;  to 
bring  to  the  remembrance  of ;  to  recall  or 
bring  to  the  notice  of;  as,  to  r$mind  a  per- 
son  of  his  promise. 

When  afifc  itself,  which  wiO  not  be  defted,  shall  be> 
ffin  to  arrest,  seize,  and  remind  us  of  our  mortality 
by  pains  ana  dulness  of  senses.  South. 

Reminder  (r£-mlnd'6r).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  reminds;  that  wnich  serves  to  awaken 
remembrance. 

Remindful  (r6-mInd'fnlX  «•  Tending  or 
adapted  to  remind;  careful  to  remind. 
Southey. 

Remlnisoenoe  (rem-i-nls'sens),  n.  [Fr.  ri- 
miniscenee,  from  L.  remintMoentia,  from  re- 
miniscor,  to  recall  to  mind— re,  again,  and 
miniscor,  not  found  but  in  composition, 
from  root  men^  whence  mens,  the  mind.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  recollecting;  recov- 
ery of  ideas  that  had  escaped  from  the 
memory;  recollection;  memory. 

I  cast  about  for  all  circumstances  that  majr  rerlve 
my  memory  or  remtHiscence,  Sir  M.  HaU. 

The  other  part  of  memory  called  reminitctnce, 
which  i«  tlie  retrieviii{(  of  a  ttunj;  at  present  foq^  or 
but  confiisedly  remembered.  South. 

I  forgive  your  want  of  rtmiHisct»ce,  since  it  is 
lonK  since  1  saw  you.  Sir  tV.  Stott. 

2.  That  which  is  recollected  or  recalled  to 
mind ;  a  relation  of  what  is  recollected ;  a 
narration  of  past  incidents,  events,  and  cha- 
racteristics within  one's  personal  know- 
ledge ;  as,  the  reminitcenoe*  of  a  quinqua- 
genarian, flliis  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  now  most  commonly  used.}— JVerit- 
ory,  BecolUction,  Jiemembranee,  Beminii- 
eence.     See  under  Memort. 

Reminisoencyt  (rem-i-nls'sen-sl),  n.  Remi- 
niscence. 

Reminiscent  (rem-i-nis'sentX  a.  Having  re- 
membrance; calling  to  mind.  '  Some  other 
state  of  which  we  have  been  previouslv  con- 
scious, and  are  now  reminiteeiU.*  Sir  W. 
Hammon. 

Remlnlsoent  (rem-i-nis'sent),  n.  One  who 
calls  to  mind  and  records  past  events. 

RemlnUoentlal  (rem^i-nis-en^shal),  a. 
Pertaining  to  reminiscence  or  recollection. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Remlped  (rem'i-pedX  n.  [L.  remui,  an  oar. 
and  pei.  pedis,  ti  toot]  An  aquatic  animal 
whose  feet  serve  as  oars :  applied  specially 
to  a  genus  of  crustaceans  of  the  family 
HippidaD,  and  to  one  of  an  order  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  including  those  which  have 
tarsi  adapted  for  swimming. 

Remlped  (rem'i-pedX  a.  Having  oar-shaped 
feet,  or  feet  that  are  used  as  oars :  said  of 
certain  animals  or  insects. 

Remise  (remixf).  n.  [Fr.  remise,  delivery, 
surrender,  from  remettrt,  L.  rrtnitto  —  re, 
back,  and  mitto.  to  send.]  In  law,  a  grant- 
ing back;  a  surrender;  release,  as  of  a  claim. 

Remise  (r§-roiz'),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  remised; 
ppr.  remising.  To  give  or  grant  back;  to  re- 
lease a  claim  to;  to  reslKii  or  surrender  by 
deed.  'Remised,  released,  and  for  ever 
quitclaimed  '   Blackstone. 

Remiss  (r^-misO.  a.  [L.  remissus,  relaxed, 
languid,  not  strict,  pp.  of  remittere  —  re, 
back,  and  mitto.  to  send.]  1.  Not  energetic 
ordilkent  in  performance;  careless  in  per- 
forming duty  or  business;  not  complying 
with  eiitfa^'cnients  at  all.  or  not  In  due  time; 
negligent:  dilatory;  slack;  as.  to  be  remiss 
in  attendance  on  othclal  duties;  remtM  in 


payment  of  debts.  *  Must  think  me  tardy 
and  remiss.'  Shak.  '  Remiss  in  mine  office.' 
Shak. 

Your  candour  in  pardoninir  my  errors  may  make 
me  more  remits  in  correcting  them.  Dryden, 

2.  Wanting  earnestness  or  activity;  slow; 
slack;  languid.  'These  nervous,  bold;  those 
limguid  and  remias'  Roscommon.  '  Till  its 
motion  becomes  more  languid  and  remisf.' 
Woodward.  — Stv.  Slack,  diligent,  slothful, 
negligent,  careless,  neglectful,  inattentive, 
heedless,  thoughtless. 

Rem1ssa11et,t»>.l>f.  [O.Fr.]  Orts:  leavings; 
scraps;  pieces  of  refuse.    Chaucer. 

Remissnil  (rd-mis'f  ulX  o.  Prone  to  remis- 
sion ;  ready  to  grant  remission  or  pardon ; 
forgiving;  gracu>us. 

As  thou)(h  the  heavens,  in  their  remis^tl  doom. 
Took  those  best -loved  from  worser  days  to  come. 

Drayton. 

RemlsslbUlty  (rd-misi-bin-UX  n.  Capa- 
bility of  being  remitted  or  abided ;  quality 
of  being  remissible. 

This  is  a  greater  testimony  of  the  certainty  of  the 
nmwxilftf/t^' of  our  greatest  sins.       Jer.  Taylor. 

Remissible  (rd-mis'i-blXa.  Capable  of  being 
remitted  or  forgiven  *  Punishments  remis- 
sible  or  expiable. '    Feltha  m. 

Remlsslo  Injuria  (rg-mis'si-d  in-ji^ri-SX 
[L.]  In  Scots  law,  a  plea  in  an  action  m 
divorce  for  adultery,  implying  that  the  pur- 
suer has  already  forgiven  the  offence;  con- 
donation. 

Remission  (rS-mi'shon).  n.  [L.  remiuio,  re- 
missiotiiSt  from  remitto,  to  send  back.  See 
Remiss.]  The  act  of  remitting;  as,  (a)  di- 
minution or  cessation  of  intensity;  abate- 
ment ;  relaxation ;  moderation ;  as,  the  re- 
mitmion  of  extreme  rigour;  the  reiuission  of 
close  study  or  of  labour. 

Darkness  felt 
Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower. 

troriisworth. 

(b)  Discharge  or  relinquishment  of  a  debt, 
claim,  or  right;  a  giving  up;  as,  the  remis- 
sion of  a  tax  or  duty. 

Another  ground  of  the  bishop's  fears  is  the  remis' 
sion  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenttu.  Swi/t. 

(e)The  act  of  forgiving:  forgiveness;  pardon; 
the  giving  up  of  the  punishment  due  to  a 
crime;  as,  the  remission  of  sins.  Mat.  xxvi. 
28.  'Remission  for  my  folly  past'  Shak. 
(d)  The  act  of  sending  to  a  distant  place, 
as  money;  remittance.  Swift  (e)  In  med. 
abatement ;  a  temporarv  subsidence  of  the 
force  or  violence  of  a  duease  or  of  pain,  as 
distinguished  from  intermission,  in  whicb 
the  disease  leaves  the  patient  entirely  for  a 
time.  (/)t  The  act  of  sending  back.  <£ury- 
dice  and  her  remission  into  helL'  Staac- 
house. 

Remissive  (rd-mislvX  a.  1.  Slackening;  re- 
laxing ;  causing  abatement.  '  Whene'er  he 
breathed,  remissive  of  his  might'  Pope.— 
2.  Remitting;  forgiving;  pardoning. 

O  Lord,  of  thy  abounding  love 

To  my  offence  remissivebc         Wither. 

Remissly  (rd-misliX  ado.  In  a  remiss  or 
negligent  manner;  carelessly;  without  close 
attention;  slowly;  slackly;  not  vigorously; 
not  with  ardour. 

Like  an  unbent  bow  carelessly 
His  sinewy  proboscis  did  remissly  lie.     Donne. 

Remissness  (rS-mis'nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  remiss;  slackness;  careless- 
ness; negligence;  want  of  ardour  or  vigour; 
want  of  attention  to  any  business,  duty,  or 
engagement  in  the  proper  time  or  with  the 
requisite  industnr. 

Jack,  through  the  remissness  of  constables,  has 
always  found  means  to  escape  Arbutknet. 

Remlssoiy  (rd-mis'o-riX  a.  Pertaining  to 
remission;  serving  or  tending  to  remit;  ob- 
taining remission. 

They  would  hare  us  saved  i>v  a  daily  oblation  pro- 
pitiatory, by  a  sacrifice  eipiatory  or  rem t story. 

Latimer. 

Remit  (r§-mitO.  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  remitted: 
ppr.  remitting.  [L.  remitto,  to  let  go  bock, 
to  send  back,  to  slacken,  to  relax— re,  back, 
and  mitto,  to  send.  ]  1.  To  relax  in  intensity; 
to  make  less  intense  or  violent;  to  abate. 
'So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire.'  MU- 
fon.  — 2.  To  refrain  from  exacting;  to  give 
up  in  whole  or  in  part ;  as,  to  remit  punish- 
ment 

Thy  slanders  I  forclve :  and  therewithal 
Retntt  thy  oiher  forfcju.  ShaJb. 

The  so\cr«i^'n  was  undoubtedly  competent  to  r^ 
iMt/pena'tiev  without  limit.  Macau/ay. 

8.  To  pardon ;  to  forgive ;  to  refrain  from 
exacting  punishmt  nt  for. 

Whose  soever  sins  ye  remtt.  they  are  remitted  unto 
them.  Jn.  n.  73. 


4.  To  give  or  deliver  op ;  to 

resign. 

Wm  you  hare  me,  or  yoor  peari 
Neitfaer  of  dtfaei^l  remit  both  < 

The  Egyptian  crown  1  to  yonr 

6.  To  refer.     'A  clause  .   .   . 
all  to  the  bishop's  discretion. ' 
■end  back;  to  put  again  into  ciutodj. 
The  pris'ner  was  retmtted  to  the  guarvl. 


7.  In  Scots  law,  to  transfer  a  cause 
tribunal  or  judge  to  another.   See 

8.  In  com.  to  transmit  or  •end,  ssm 
bills,  or  other  things  in  payment 
received.— 9.  To  restore;  to  replnoe. 

In  this  case  the  law  retnits  him  to  hJm 
more  certain  r^ht. 

10.  To  transfer.    [Rare.] 

These  obcenrations  were  remeHttd  iMo 
sopMcal  transactions.  M 


Syn.  To  relax,  release,  abate, 
forgive,  pardon,  absolve. 
Reinlt  (r6-mit0,  v.i    L  To  slacken :  to  br- 
come  leu  intense  or  rigorous. 

When  oor  passions  renetl,  the  rcbemeoce  «^  «w 
speech  nrmiiCr  toa  t$'.  Sw 

2.  To  abate  by  growing  leas  eamcet, 

or  active. 

By  degrees  they  remitted  of  their  industry, 
theu  business,  and  gave  way  to  their  - ' 


8.  In  med.  to  abate  in  violence  for 
without  intermission ;  as,  a  ferer 
a  certain  hour  every  day. —4.  In 
transmit  money,  &c. 

They  obliged  themselves  to  remit  after  tke 


St 


twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterMac  per . 

Remit  (r§-mit^  n.  In  Scots  law,  sl  : 
a  sending  back.  In  judicial  procednrv.  the 
term  is  applied  to  an  interlocutor  or  judg- 
ment transferring  a  cause  eiUier  totally  <t 
partially,  or  for  some  specific  purpose,  troca 
one  tribunal  or  Judge  to  another,  or  to  a 
Judicial  nominee,  to  execute  the  porpuec* 
of  the  remit 

Remltment  (rd-mifmentX  n.     The  ad  f4 
remitting  or  state  of  being  remitted;  rani*- 
sion;  remittance;  forgiveness;  pardon.    MH 
ton. 

Remittal  (re-mifalX  n.  1.  A  remitting;  • 
giving  up;  surrender;  as,  the  remittal  ot  Use 
first-fruits.— 2.  Act  of  sending  away  to  a  dis- 
tant place,  as  money.    Sw\ft 

Remittance  (r^-mifansX  n.  1.  In  eom.  the 
act  of  transmitting  money,  billa.or  the  Uke, 
to  a  distant  place,  in  return  or  payment  ttm 
goods  purchased.— 2.  The  smn.  biUa.  itc^ 
remitted  in  payment 

Remlttanoer  (re-mifans-«rX  n.  One  wbn 
sends  a  remittance.  'His  remittamcsrw  9A 
Madrid.'    CumberlawL 

Remittee  <r6-mif£X  n.    A  person  to 
a  remittance  is  sent 

Remittent  (re-mifentX  a.  [L. 
remittentis,  ppr.  of  remitto.  See  Rnrrr  | 
Temporarily  ceasing;  having  remisiioBs 
from  time  to  time :  a  term  applied  Io  dis- 
eases, the  symptoms  of  which  diminish  very 
considerably,  but  return  again,  so  aa  noC 
to  leave  the  person  free  from  the  disease 
until  it  changes  its  character  or  vanisbca.  — 
Remittent  /ever,  anv  fever  which  sntttn  a 
decided  remission  of  its  violence  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  but  without  entirely 
leaving  the  patient  It  differs  from  an  m- 
termitttnt  in  this,  that  there  is  never  a  total 
absence  of  fever. 

Remittent  (rd-mit'entX  a.  Any  dissaat 
which  presents  rwnisaiona ;  a  xemitlent 
fever. 

Remitter  (r6-mit'«rX  n.  I.  One  who  raaita. 
as,  (a)  one  that  pardona  *  Remitters  of  ria.  * 
Fulke.  (6)  One  who  makes  remittance  lor 
payment  —2.  In  law,  the  sending  or  plsdng 
iMtck  of  a  person  to  a  title  or  right  ne  bsid 
before;  the  restitution  of  a  more  anddBt 
and  certain  right  to  a  nerson  who  has  right 
to  lands,  but  is  out  of  possession,  and  baa 
afterward  the  freehold  cast  upon  him  by 
some  subsequent  defective  title,  by  vlrta* 
of  which  he  enters. 

Remittor  (r6-mif  torX  n.  In  law,  same  ss 
Remitter. 

Remix  (r£miksO.  vt  To  mix  agafaior  re- 
peatedly. 

Remnant  (rem'nantX  n.  [Contr.  tron  n- 
manent  »ee  RSMAKSKT  and  RtlUJX.] 
L  That  which  is  left  or  remains  after  the 
separation,  removal, or  destruction  of  s  part; 
specifically,  the  last  piece  of  a  web  of  doth 

The  remttmmt  that  are  left  of  the  eanttTitr  thctt  a 
the  province  are  in  great  aflUctioo  ana  r«Mt«ch. 


Fite,  fir.  fat,  fftll;        m«.  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not  m6ve;       tube.  tub.  bqll;       oil.  pound;      tt.  So.  abune:     J,  8c  Ciy. 


MtiMmpt' 


aoi'tn.  V  t.  pnt  *  PI 
rtmaleliing.     To  mi 


utlon  or  c 

■      UMlllyi.  .    _ 

ihipc  wKW.  to  Tc-fonn. 

ioUleiit(r«-mol'11-Bnt),  B.  [L.  rmmiUt 
•lu.  ppr.  ol  nrneliio,  to  KfUn  — re.  iiiln. 
kntl  inDllLD.  from  nuUii,  KCt.)    SlollUylns^ 

a«nolt«l(rt-Bi«'ten),p.  Md  ■.  Mellwl 
maaln.  'Olui  ilnadj  mmds  uid  nnolUn.' 
Baton. 

BwnonrtnuiMjrtnion'itrMii),  n.  [O.Fr. 
reFF<(.'iiI:n>i«,  Mod.  fr.  remontranai.    See 

'Uiiks  nuh  Ttmrnitranca  ol  my  'hiddm 


■Sftliut  Hmettdn^  com  pUlued  of  oroppoaed ; 
brace,  >  piper  conUiiilBK  tuctt  ■  nprcMD- 


S.liiADm.OUA.Ck.1 

S<moiutTaiit<re-inDB'(tnuit),  a.  ErpDMn- 

lnL;liii^ar(<ndtiigKircraoiutn>la.  ITaur-' 

B«m0IXItnult  (r«-nion't(nin»,  n.  One  wbo 
mnonitntei  The  appalliUon  ot  ramm- 
umtiii  li  Elvnn  tg  Uw  Annlnlvu  wtio  re. 
monitntcd  iH'lnit  Iha  decliloiu  of  Uie 

ajmiHi  of  Don  In  leia 

Eamonstrmte  (r#-inon'itriE).  i.i  pnt.  A  pp. 
rnitonif mild ;  ppr.  nmsiutratinf.  [O.Fr. 
rtmomlnr;  Tr.  ronimtrw;  LL.  rtmonilro 
-I.Tr,«c^n.sDdn>snKni,tDihaw.]    l.tTo 

t  To  nhlbll  or  prtiml   atronE  '^Aoiu 

proceedlnn;  to  cipoaCuIaM;  u,  to  roHon- 

Kltnce  rm  Drulraluagilnita  prontgite  lite. 
-HrproK.  Rtbakt,  A^mand.Ccninrc.  ile- 
moiulniti.  lixp<nt«iaU,  Ripnaeh.    See  un- 

BamonitraM I  ( r^Rion'itrlt),  t.l.  1,  To 
ihov  bjr  a  ttrotig  reprcMntatloD  ot  rriuna; 


of  remoMtnCmg:  k  ninontlnnce 
lOIUtntM'  (re-man')tri>l-«rl  n.     One 

10ntoirire-mo'B'tw4r),n.    [Fr,]    In  Aor- 


ig  directly  wltb  the  paodDlam  or 
It  lidailgiud  toiQitala  thamoTe. 
w  eacapemeDt  Hilectt;  arm. 
ram'o-n),  n.     [L.,  Irom  ra,  back, 
dalif.)    Lt  I>elaj;obataEl«;blIl- 


'a  dlic  on  tha  lop  of 
vblOi  It  li  ible  to  kt 


trmlj  to  tha  lurfur  ol  other  llitaH,  oi 


iUutedtothaKioon 
le)a)1n((ihlp».— r  " 


ned.  TheuiclenU 
ilraciilouiponn 
ltd.  a  >ti>ppa«B  or 


a*  ol  thi 

to  retain  parti  In  place. 
KamontsI  (nm'o-rit),  I.E.    (L.  nrnonr. 
nmBratut-u.  and  moror,  to  delajj    To 


See  RE1I0TI3E.]    To  feci  r 


rfll  <r«-mord'),  rt     1, 
;  b.  *fflk-t     !.TorebDki 
(rt.moi'den-ilXi 
tioD^  remone.    'Hemardeneyai 
KUUngbtet. 

Kemona  (rt-mori'V  n.  [L.L. 
btllnE  again,  frDm  I.  Ttmordt 
—  ri,  agiiln.  lad  mordrii,  to  h 

gut^  Hdted  bj  a  lei 


Euilt:  0 


(rt-moiVtnl).  a-  l.  Full  of  re- 
mone; in.pteiKd  »lIba.eu.eotgullL  -Bt- 
mariffut  (Dul).'     Bv.  Hall.  — i.1  Compai- 

Dvttcnd  Dq  QU  lofig4>rled  boo,  *ilb  Ih*  nmtt-jr- 

/mt  eye.  Cia/maH^ 

&  t  Caiulng  companion;  pitiable, 

RamunafUllT  ( rimon'ful-U ),  ufi.  In  a 
nmcnaf  111  manner. 

RomonaflUiiMi  (r<-i»an'(Bl-nea),  h.    The 

Bamonel«ia  M-mon1eiX  a.     Without  ra- 

treu;  lu,  the  rfntoratlait  deep.  'Kllntv. 
rough,  Ttmomlat.-  SHat.  ■JlimamUB 
crueltr.'  MUlon.  'AenwrHliM  adTeiurlei.' 
SmlA.— SIF  VnpltyliK.  pltJIasa.  releatliB. 


oirul.u 


■■"    (re 


(i)  Not  . 


rectlT  producing  tn  eflect ;  not 

;aa.tlie  nTnokcBuaaiorkdiHue, 

'From  tha  affect  la  the  ramolnl  cauia.' 
OraniilU.    (t)  Allen;  tonJgn;  not  IgTHJng 

iMS^.    (d)  Abiliacted;  lepKrKlctl. 


time  not  oearir.    (b)  Ala  dlttauca  in  con- 
nected.   U)  SllghU]';  In  a  amall  degree;  u, 
to  ba  mnoletv  affected  bj  u  event. 
•> — ^ [(li-msenaa),!!.  SUteofbelnR 


The  noit  silkjng  charAdedulc  of  the  poelrir  •>( 

lOWion),*.     It  The  act  of 

S\  tcmoval. 


Bwnenteda  (rim-B-lM),  b.  [Vt.  TfmmiUid; 
r^mejoda.)  In  coaktry.  a  line  kind  ol  uUd 
dreaalng,  conilat[ng  of  jolk  of  haid>bollail 
^gt,  lalad-oil.niurtanl,  pepper,  and  iluegsr. 

Beiiioald(r«-meid'},v.l.  Tomouldonlupa 

Rmaoimt  (rfi-monnt^,  v.  C  To  mount  again; 
Remount  (le-inounf),  i.i.     L  To  moniit 


aunount  Mmonnt),  n.    The opporlnnltr 

or  ncniii  of  remonnlfng:  ipeclflcilly,  a  frc.Fi 

Kemovabilltr  ( r«-mCIVtbin-ti),  ii     Tha 
catmclt/  of  being  removable,  u  from  ■>■ 


iiDTcd;  admitting  ol  n 


Konom  M-maValX  n.  The  act  of  remoT- 
iDf ;  M,  (ft)  a  moving  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; change  or  plaoeoT  alle;  aa,  the  muaat 
of  >  family  Irom  one  dwelling  to  another. 

of  tlie  cipiul  led  Chula  Uid  TUnl  »?OTtenM4iH 

(i)  The  act  ol  dlapladng  from  an  office  or 
poat  (OTheactoltaklngawu'bjremedy- 

Bemore  (rt-mOTO,  i.i.  pretApp.  mwKit; 
ppr.  r.mooiNj.  jL.remoKi>-r*,andm*ii», 


cb,  cAaln;      «h,  8c.  lodt;      g,  go;      J.  ^b;      tt,  Tr.  U»;      ng.  ling; 


tlon;  ai,  to  rentor*  a  gov 

Iri  canaing  to  ceaae  ;   to 
penon  or  thing;  loput  an 

w,  wif;    wb,  wUg;    ah,  a 


lor.-S.  To  Uke 
idto:tobanl>h: 
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RBMNANT 


di»,  Balary,  reward,  in  L.L.  mercy,  thanln.] 

To  thank. 

She  him  rtnureitd  u  the  patrone  of  her  life. 

5/«nttr. 

Bsmerge  (rS-mdrJO.  v*-    ^o  merge  again. 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole. 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fustiw  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fatt, 

RemergtHg  in  the  general  soul. 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet.         TtnMysott. 

Remiform  (rS'mi-formX  a-  [I^  remui,  an 
oar.  and /orma,  shape.]  Shaped  like  an  oar. 

BomigeB (r6'mi-]6zX'»-j?'-  [L.remex,rein\gU, 
a  rower,  from  rtmxu,  an  oar.]  The  qoiU 
feathers  of  the  wings  of  a  bird,  whidi,  like 
oars,  propel  it  through  the  air. 

Bemlgrate  (rdml'grat),  v.i  (L.  remigro, 
remigratum—re,  again,  and  inigro,  to  mi- 
grate.] To  migrate  again;  to  remove  back 
again  to  a  former  place  or  state;  to  return. 

Remigration  (rd-mi-gra'shon).  n.  Removal 
back  again ;  a  migration  to  a  former  place. 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

RemUla  (rS-miJI-aX  n.  [After  i?emi>o,  a 
Bmzilian  physician.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  CinchonacesD:  the  baric  of  some  of 
the  species  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cin- 
chona. 

Remind  (rfi-mind').  v.  t  To  put  in  mind:  to 
bring  to  the  remembrance  of ;  to  recall  or 
bring  to  the  notice  of;  as,  to  remind  a  per- 
son of  his  promise. 

When  age  itself,  which  wU  not  be  defied,  shaU  be* 
rin  to  arrest,  seize,  and  remind  as  of  our  mortality 
by  pains  ana  dulness  of  senses.  South. 

Reminder  (r6-mlnd'6r).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  reminds;  that  which  serves  to  awaken 
remembrance. 

Remindful  (r£-mInd'fulX  a-  Tending  or 
adapted  to  remind;  careful  to  remind. 
Southey. 

ReminlBCenoe  (rem-i-nis'sensX  n.  [Fr.  ri- 
miniscenee,  from  L.  reminiseentia,  from  re- 
minUcor,  to  recall  to  mind— 110,  again,  and 
minUcor,  not  found  but  in  composition, 
from  root  meiit  whence  meni^  the  mind.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  recollecting:  recov- 
ery of  ideas  that  had  escaped  from  the 
memory;  recollection;  memory. 

I  cast  about  for  all  circumstances  that  may  revive 
ay  memory  or  remtHiscetut.  Sir  M.  Halt. 

The  other  part  of  memory  called  remiuitctnce, 
which  is  the  retrieving  of  a  thing  at  present  forgot  or 
but  confusedly  remembered.  South. 

I  forgive  your  want  of  rruiiMiscttice,  since  it  b 
long  since  I  saw  you.  Sir  H'.  Scott. 

2.  That  which  is  recollected  or  recalled  to 
mind ;  a  relation  of  what  is  recollected ;  a 
narration  of  past  incidents,  events,  and  cha- 
racteristics within  one's  personal  know- 
ledge :  as,  the  reininUceneet  of  a  Quinqua- 
genarian, [lliis  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  now  most  commonly  Vi»e±lr— Mem- 
ory, Beeolleetion,  Remembrance,  Beminit- 
oenee.     See  under  Memort. 

RemlnlBOency  t  (rem-i-nls'sen-sl),  n.  Remi- 
niscence. 

Reminiscent  (rem-i-nis'sentX  a.  Having  re- 
membrance; calling  to  mind.  'Some  other 
state  of  which  we  have  been  previously  con- 
scious, and  are  now  remintseeiU.'  Sir  W. 
Hamdton. 

RemlnlBOent  <  rem-i-nis'sent),  n.  One  who 
calls  to  mind  and  records  past  events. 

Remlnlioential  (rem'i-nis-en''shal).  a. 
Pertaining  to  reminisoence  or  recollection. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Remlped  (remi-pedX  n.  [L.  tvmta,  an  oar, 
md pee, pedie,  a  foot]  An  aquatic  animal 
whose  feet  serve  as  oars :  applied  specially 
to  a  genus  of  crustaceans  of  the  family 
Hippidn.  and  to  one  of  an  order  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  including  those  which  have 
tarsi  adapted  for  swimming. 

Remlped  (rem'l-ped).  a.  Having  oar-shaped 
feet,  or  feet  that  are  used  as  oars :  said  of 
certain  animals  or  insects. 

Remise  (re-m^zO.  n.  (Fr.  remiee.  delivery, 
surrender,  from  remettre,  L.  remittc  —  re, 
back,  and  initio,  to  send.  ]  In  law,  a  grant- 
ing back;  a  surrender:  release,  as  of  a  claim. 

Rwnlse  (rd-miz').  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  remieed; 

{>nr.  remitting.  To  give  or  grant  back:  to  re- 
ease  a  claim  to:  to  resiKii  or  surrender  by 
deed.  'Jiemieed,  released,  and  for  ever 
quitclaimed '  BlaekeUme. 
Remiss  (re-misO.  a.  (L.  remietui,  relaxed, 
lansuld,  not  strict,  pp.  of  remittere—re, 
back,  and  mitto.  to  send.]  1.  Not  energetic 
ordilii;ent  in  performance;  careless  in  per- 
fomiint;  duty  or  business;  not  complying 
with  enKii^'t>nients  at  all.  or  not  in  due  time; 
nfgliKcnt:  dilatory;  slack;  as,  to  be  r«mt«t 
in  attendance  on  oiUcial  duties;  remiee  in 


payment  of  debta.  *  Must  think  me  tardy 
andrraitsf.'  Shak.  'i{«mtsf  in  mine  office.' 
SKak. 

Your  candour  In  pardoning  my  errors  may  make 
me  more  remits  in  correcting  them.  Drytteu. 

2.  Wanting  earnestness  or  activity;  slow; 
slack;  languid.  'These  nervous,  bold;  those 
UuDguid  and  remiu.'  Roaeommcn.  '  Till  its 
motion  becomes  more  languid  and  remiss.' 
Woodward.— Srv.  Slack,  diligent,  slothful, 
negligent,  careless,  neglectful,  inattentive, 
heedless,  thoughtless. 

RemiHSa11e8,t  n.  pL  [O.Fr.]  Orts:  leavings; 
scraps;  nieces  of  refuse.    Chaucer. 

Remissral  (rS-mis'ful),  a.  Prone  to  remis- 
sion ;  ready  to  grant  remission  or  pardon ; 
forgiving;  gracious. 

As  though  the  heavens,  in  their  remis^ul  doom. 
Took  those  best-loved  from  worser  days  to  come. 

Dn^ytoH. 

RemissllKlllty  (re-mis'i-bin-ti),  n.  Capa- 
bility of  being  remitted  or  abated ;  quality 
of  being  remissible. 

This  is  a  greater  testimony  of  the  certainty  of  the 
m*wrrA>i/«ry  of  our  greatest  sins.       yer.  T^Ur. 

RemlS8ll)le<r£*mi8'i-bl),a.  Capable  of  being 
remitted  or  forgiven.  '  Punishments  remit- 
sible  or  expiable.'    Feltkam. 

Remlsslo  Injurlse  (rg-mis'si-o  in-jCri-d). 
[L.]  In  ScoU  law,  a  plea  in  an  action  of 
divorce  for  adultery,  implying  that  the  pur- 
suer has  already  forgiven  the  offence;  con- 
donation. 

Remission  (rS-mi'shon),  n.  [L.  remistio,  re- 
miuioiiis,  from  remitto,  to  send  back.  See 
Remiss.]  The  act  of  remitting;  as,  (a)  di- 
minution or  cessation  of  intensity;  abate- 
ment; relaxation;  moderation;  as,  the  re- 
minaiun  of  extreme  rigour;  the  reminsion  of 
close  study  or  of  labour. 

Darkness  fell 
Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower. 

tyordrworth. 

Q>)  Discharge  or  relinquishment  of  a  debt, 
claim,  or  right;  a  giving  up;  as,  the  remi»- 
$ion  of  a  tax  or  dnty. 

Another  ground  of  the  bishop's  fears  is  the  rentis- 
sioH  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths.  Stu(/i. 

(c)The  act  of  forgiving:  forgiveness;  pardon; 
the  giving  up  of  the  punishment  due  to  a 
crime;  as,  the  remiseion  of  sina  Mat  xxvi. 
28.  *  Bemitsion  for  my  folly  past'  Shak. 
((f)  The  act  of  sending  to  a  distant  place, 
as  money;  remittance.  Swift  (e)  In  med. 
abatement ;  a  temporarv  subsidence  of  the 
force  or  violence  of  a  dUease  or  of  pain,  as 
distinguished  from  intermiuion,  in  which 
the  disease  leaves  the  patient  entirely  for  a 
time.  (/)t  The  act  of  sending  back.  'Enrv- 
dioe  and  her  remiuion  into  helL'  Stack- 
hotue. 

Remissive  (r6-mis1vX  a.  1.  Slackening;  re- 
laxing ;  causing  abatement.  '  Whene'er  he 
breathed,  remissive  of  his  might*  Pope.— 
2.  Remitting;  forgiving;  pardoning. 


4.  To  give  or  deliver  op;  to 
resign. 

will  you  have  me.  or  yoor  pearl  agaiar 
Neither  of  either— I  retmit  bath  twain. 


O  Lord,  of  thy  abounding  knre 
To  my  offence  remusivehe. 


fnthtr. 


Remissly  (rd-misliX  adv.  In  a  remiss  or 
negligent  manner;  carelessly;  without  close 
attention ;  slowly;  slackly;  not  vigorously; 
not  with  ardour. 

Like  an  unbent  bow  carelessly 
His  sinewy  proboscis  did  remissly  lie.     Donne. 

Remissness  (rd-mls'nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  remiss;  slackness:  careless- 
ness; negligence:  want  of  ardour  or  vigour; 
want  of  attention  to  any  business,  duty,  or 
engagement  in  the  proper  time  or  with  the 
requisite  industry. 

Jack,  through  the  remissness  of  constables,  has 
always  found  means  to  escapa.  ^r&utknot, 

Remlssory  (r6-mis'o-riX  a.  Pertaining  to 
remission;  serving  or  tending  to  remit;  ob- 
taining remission. 

They  would  have  us  saved  hy  a  daily  oblation  pro- 
pitiatory, by  a  sacrifice  expiatory  or  remistaty. 

Latimrr. 

Remit  (re-mitO,  v.t.  pret.  8l  pp.  reimtted; 
ppr.  remitting.  [L.  retnitto,  to  let  go  back, 
to  send  back,  to  slacken,  to  relax— re,  back, 
and  mitto,  to  send.  ]  1.  To  relax  in  intensity ; 
to  make  less  intense  or  violent;  to  abate. 
'So  willingly  doth  God  remU  his  ire.'  Mil- 
ton. —  2.  To  refrain  from  exacting :  to  give 
up  in  whole  or  in  part ;  as,  to  remit  punish- 
ment 

Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 
Retnit  tliy  other  forfeit*.  Shak. 

The  sovertiifn  was  undoubtedly  cocnpetrnt  to  re^ 
tmit  penalties  «« ithout  limit  Af>>asM/i^. 

8.  To  pardon;  to  forgive;  to  refrain  from 
exacting  punishmt  nt  for. 

Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them.  Jo.  XX.  ry 


The  Egyptian  crown  I  to  your  handa 

LH'yAn 

h.  To  refer.     '  A  clause  .   .  .  thai  rtmiiud 
all  to  the  bishop's  discretion.'  Bacon. — tf.  lu 
send  back;  to  put  again  into  cuatody. 
The  pris'ner  was  remitted  to  the  guard. 


7.  In  Scots  law,  to  transfer  a  cause  from 
tribunal  or  Judge  to  another.  See 

8.  In  com.  to  transmit  or  send,  s 
bills,  or  other  things  in  payment  tor  goodM 
received.— 0.  To  restore;  to  repUce. 

In  this  case  the  law  remits  him  to  hia  aocicat  aad 
more  certain  right 

10.  To  transfer.    [Rare.] 

These  observations  were  remitted  Into  tbe 
sophical  transactions.  M' 

Syn.  To  relax,  release,  abate,  relioquijls, 
forgive,  pardon,  absolve. 
Rexnlt  (rg-roif).  v.i.    l.  To  slacken;  to  be- 
come less  intense  or  rigorous. 

When  oar  passions  remit,  the  vehetaence  «d 
speech  remits  too.  /#'.  Br 

2.  To  abate  by  growing  less  earnest^ 
or  active. 

By  degrees  they  remitted  of  their  ladostry .  loatbeA 
the&r  • 


business,  and  gave  way  to  their  pl< 

S.  In  med.  to  abate  in  violence  for  a  tiin« 
without  intermission ;  as.  a  fever  remstM  at 
a  certain  hour  every  day. —4.  In  com.  U> 
transmit  money,  &c. 

They  obliged  themselves  to  retmit  after  the  rale  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterliag  per  lanMto. 

Remit  (r6-mlt0.  n.  In50oes2ai0,aremiaakib; 
a  sendkig  back.  In  Judicial  procedure,  th» 
term  is  applied  to  an  interiocutor  or  judg^ 
ment  transferring  a  cause  either  touJly  ur 
partially,  or  for  some  specific  pnrpoae,  ttom 
one  tribunal  or  Judge  to  another,  or  to  a 
Judicial  ncMninee,  to  execute  the  purpose* 
of  the  remit 

Remltment  (r£-mifmentX  *>-  The  act  of 
remitting  or  state  of  being  remitted:  remis- 
sion; remittance;  forgiveneas;  pardon,  if  it- 
ton. 

Remittal  (r^-mlf  al),  n.  1.  A  remitting ;  a 
giving  up;  surrender;  as.  the  remittal  of  the 
flrst-iruits.— 2.  Act  of  sending  away  to  a  dis- 
tant place.  OS  money.    Sw\ft. 

Remittance  (r^-mif  ansX  n.  L  In  com.  the 
act  of  transmitting  money,  bills,  or  the  Uke, 
to  a  distant  place,  in  return  or  payment  for 
goods  purchased.— 2.  The  aom,  bills.  Ac, 
remitted  in  payment 

Remlttancer  (r^-mifans-^rX  n.  One  who 
sends  a  remittance.  'His  rtmittancerg  at 
Madrid.'    Cumberland. 

Remittee  (r§-mif  «),  n.  A  person  to  whom 
a  remittance  is  sent 

Remittent  (re-mifentX  a.  (L.  remiUene, 
remittetUis,  ppr.  of  remitto.  See  Runr. ) 
Temporarily  ceasing;  having  remiasltKia 
from  time  to  time :  a  term  applied  to  dis- 
eases, the  symptoms  of  which  diminish  very 
considerably,  out  return  again,  so  as  not 
to  leave  tlie  person  free  from  the  disease 
until  it  changes  its  character  or  vanishes.  — 
Bemittent  /ever,  anr  fever  whidi  solTen  a 
decided  remission  of  its  violence  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  but  without  entirely 
leaving  the  patient  It  differs  from  an  m- 
termittent  in  this,  that  there  ia  never  a  total 
absence  of  fever. 

Remittent  (r«-mit'entl  n.  Any  dlssaia 
which  presents  remissions;  a  lemlttani 
fever. 

Remitter  <r6-mit'tei  n.  l.  One  who  remits: 
as.  (a)  one  that  paraona.  ' Bemitters  of  ala.* 
Fulke.  (Jb)  One  who  makes  remittance  for 
payment— 2.  In  law,  the  sending  or  nlacl 
Wk  of  a  person  to  a  title  or  right  be  ' 
before;  the  restitution  d  a  more  ancient 
and  certain  right  to  a  person  who  has  rl^it 
to  lands,  but  is  out  of  poasesaion.  and  haa 
afterward  the  freehold  cast  upon  him  by 
some  subsequent  defective  title,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  enters. 

Remittor  (r6-mit'tor),  a  In  low,  same  aa 
Bemitter. 

Remix  (re-miksO,  v.  t  To  mix  again  or  re- 
peatedly. 

Remnant  (rera'nantX  n.  (Contr.  firom  re- 
manent See  Remaneiit  and  Rnuoi.] 
L  That  which  is  left  or  remains  after  tha 
separation,  removal, or  destruction  nf  a  part; 
specifically,  the  last  piece  of  a  web  of  cloth. 

The  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  cantnity  therv  la 
the  province  arc  la  great  aMictioa  aaa  rev  roaca. 

Nca.l.s- 


y&te,  fir.  fat,  fall;        vak,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  mOve;       tube.  tub.  bqll;       oil,  pound;       U.  80.  abia»:     y.  8&  fsy. 


contflinS.' 


I  tngdMOt;  >  UUI*  Ut:  DHd  la 


.■aTi'u  ™rrill!.""'       "^ 
VS.  B«idui 


Rematning ;  r<t 


emodal  (rt-rood'el).  e  (.  pnt  4  pp.  nine- 
Itlltd;   ppr.  nmadiUing.     To  mcxMl  or 


WMwnitlH  natlnn  (rtJ-mmi'L  ft-U"ihon  1.  n.  Th* 
actot  laoiUyiag  tstku;  > rtpcaUil modlll- 

Xeni(KlUr<>^ini>il'l-n),s.l.  TomadUjisiln; 
to  ihipe  inew:  to  re-fann. 
BMnolUeilt(T«-mol'U-«it),  B.    ^  nmoUl- 

Vmi  ^n'iua.  Iraia  nuitii.  Hit]    Mol'lirfJn«'; 
lofUinlnK.    llUn.] 
Samoltwt  (rt-mfllt*n),  p.  ud  o,     Hcltad 
wraln.     'QUa  ilnulf  mid*  and  rtnuUtn. 


•fliia .. 

ponr.'    ^Hat. 


.niiiR  MpreMFiUtloD  ot 
spUlosdofor  oppoMd : 


n  JliM.  OKA.  C%.  tbs  nma  u  Vsni bvi 


Dn'itniit),  a,  Kipoitu- 
hI  or  tending  to  rcmonttnt*.  WaUr- 

I  mppellilfon  ot  nnfn- 
Uranit  li  given  U  Uis  Annlnluii  wlio  n- 
monitntcir  igiinit  the  dscliEoni  of  the 

HamoIlltnM  (r«.nion'ttrl(X  e.  1.  pret  A  pp. 
Ttmonif rated ;  ppr.  rffTnonnnih'nf.    [O.Fr 


=';.i:'!^ 


w.l    LtTo 


1  To  aihiblt  or  pmant  itmng  leuoni 
igalnat  4n  ut.  meuure,  or  tny  coune  of 
procvedlnn;  to  eipoitulate^  u,  toremon- 
iiroM  with  >  penon  an  hli  conduct;  eon- 
Klence  remoulraUf  igiLnit  i  prnflLgste  life 
-tUprovi.  Rtbvkt,  RrprimanS.Ctnmrt.  St- 
montralt.  Eipotlulau,  Rrpnaoh.  ace  un- 
der Cms  DHL 

RamoiistT»t«  >  (ri  mon'ttritX  •(.  l-  To 
■hnv  by  ■  atrung  repreuntitlan  ot  reuoiu; 
to  Ht  forth;  to  ehow  clearlf. 


■  moh'tiHrX  n.    (Fr.l    In  *«■- 

>(  nopement.  In  which  the 

uuijuin  II  Hi'cn  to  the  penilulnm  or  belance 

Inin  of  wlieel-worlE  acts,  InitaBd  ot  cem- 


munlcatlng  directly  with  the 
t»luice.  It  iidetlgaedtonut— uH—uiuT.- 
meni  of  the  eicmpement  peif  ectlj  erm. 
BunOIA  (rern'o-m),  B.     (L.,  (ram  r^  buk, 
mnd  mora,  deUy-l    Lt  Delmj^obitaole;  hla- 

niwf«  Hi  Ml  neiulie  nlcg.i'lUcli.  like  In  iliuUdi 

i  The  iDcklng-flih,  ■  ipeclee  of  teleotteen 
llihei(KeA(iuur(i>iBm},  hiring  iDlttaned, 
otiil.  idhMKre  dl*c  on  &t  top  of  the  had. 
bT  meini  at  which  it  ii  iblg  to  Bttuh  ItMlt 


ot  deleylnff  ihlpt.— 3.  In  nud.  b  Itoppage  or 
■ttgnetlon,  m  d(  the  blood. — t.  fn  tuTg,  an 

B«monit«t  (rett'o-flt).  e.t.    [L.  mnoror. 

hin-ler;  to  deUiy. 

BunoTdt  (r£.mord'),e.l  [Fr.  renwrdre,  from 
L.  rtnuirdtii.  Ree  Bemorse]  To  feel  re- 
moree.     '  Hli  eoneclence  remonKnj  igilnil 

T.  Elyot 
Ewnordt  {rS-monl').  it     1.  To  cuH  re- 

Rwnordencyuro  nuiKden-i!),!!  Compunc- 

KOUngbtdi. 


none  (rf-mon').  n,  [LL.  ren 
Ing  kgaio.  from  L.  ftmtirdeo,  r 
-  --^n.  end  mordee,  to  bite, 

mnv:^]    1.  The  keen  pilnor 


Son  of  CO! 


kI  by  a  Hnw  of  siillti  conipunc 


(re-morit^  0.     Feeling  rainoTW 


•ionate;  feeling  UDderly. 

1  Compu- 

XTZ- 

R«inorMtUIl7  (r^-Biortliil-UX  adt. 


[h.  TtmBTwita:  Shan.  •  RrmtrmU— 
iltj.-  MUtm.  'ffenumlea  advenariei' 
M.—3Tn.  Unpitylns,  pitlleu.  relenlleia, 
ilenUng.  Inplicible.  merelleH.  luuner- 


(r«-mon1ei-ll ),  adv.     In  i 


«  (ri-mOt'),  o.    [L  renulw. 

vet  1  Diitaatln  place;  not  i 
lU  conntry;  a  rrmtlt  people 
luddeeenplice.-    Si^. 


;  foreign;  not  agreeing 


(!)  Dlituit  fn  conaangulnlty  or  affinity;  u, 
■  TtmoCi  kinunu.    (f)  Blight;  Incontlder- 

B«IIIOt«lr  Itt-jaWK).  odi.  Id  ■  r^ole 
minner :  u,  (a)  it  i  dlituice  In  ipaoe  or 
time:  not  neatly,  (ft)  Ati  dlitince  In  con- 
ungulnlly  or  ifflnKy;  «*,  trntuuly  con- 
neoted.  (e)  Slightly;  in  ■  unill  degree:  aa. 
to  be  remsniv  affected  by  an  eicnt. 

S«motMUH<ri-iiief  ■»•$.».  SUle  of  being 

dnity,  openUon,  effl^uTy.  Acl'ill^Me; 
-ofaklDgdunioroliitir; 
the  deluge  (roni  ont  age ; 


eoBtrry.  a  flne  kind  of  eilad 
dnming,  conttitlng  of  yolk  ot  hird. boiled 
eggi.  ulid-ol  I,  tnuitard,  pepper,  HDdvlnegir. 
Remould  Ci«-niald').i.I.   To  mould  or  ihipe 


„  ..-  mount^  n.    The  opportunity 

,1  o)  remounting:  tpeclllcilly.  a  f re.li 

hone  with  lli  turnlture ;  a  aupply  of  frenli 

KsmDVBblllto^tri-mOir'i-bll'-l-U),  n.     Tlia 

oBce  or  itillon;  cipicllv  of  bdng  dl>plac*d. 
Bemorahla  (ri-mOir'i-bl),  a.  Cipible  of 
being  removed;  idmlttlng  of  renioTil,  ■■ 
from  one  plice  to  mother,  or  from  an  oDIee 
or  lUlion. 

BunOTftltri-Riaf'il),  n.     The  act  of  remoT- 

Dther;  change  of  pliM  or  alle;  u,  the  remoHf 
ot  ■  Iimlly  from  one  dwelling  to  mother. 

of  the  uplul  Ird  Chailei  tbo  Tblnt  u  Ean»m^b!t° 

Q>)  The  act  of  dltplidng  from  in  ofDce  or 
poet,  (e)  Theactof  taktngawiybyremedy- 
ing;  the  act  of  putting  an  end  to;  u.  the 
rrniDDaf  of  a  gnevuce;  the  renuRii  ot  i 

I  (rimOyl,  o.l.  pret  *  pp.  rtmaiied; 


a  building. 

o. 
u 

oohi; 

m  the  portion 
ge  place ;  to  put 
er;  a»,  to  mnint 

!=s;;K.r-— -'S^ 

or  put  away  In 

>n; 

anoin 

gOVB 

ndto;tobanlrti 

J.  job;      h,  7r.  ton;      ng.  *!■«; 
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M,  to  remove  a  disease  or  complaint ;  to  re- 
tAO««  grievancea  '  Remove  torrow  tram  Hxy 
heart^   Eccles.  xi.  10. 

Good  God»  betimos  rvwMiw 
The  means  that  makes  us  strangers.      SAeJk. 

A.  To  make  awajr  with;  to  cut  off;  at,  to 
renwm  a  person  by  poiBon. 

When  he's  remmt«4,  yrnir  highness 
Will  take  a|;ain  your  queen  as  yours  at  first.    Shmk. 

ft.  In  foiv.  to  carry  from  one  court  to  an- 
other ;  as,  to  rsmove  a  cause  or  suit  by  ap- 
peal 

Semore  (rt-mOvO.  oi  To  change  place  in 
any  manner;  to  move  fkx>m  one  place  to  an- 
other; to  change  Uie  place  of  residence;  as, 
to  remove  from  Bdinburgh  to  London. 

Till  Bimam  wood  rtmvm  t»  Duadaane 
I  can  not  taint  with  fear.  Shmk, 

The  Terb  revwve^  in  most  of  Its  applicstions, 
is  synonymoiu  with  move,  but  not  in  all. 
Thus  we  do  not  apply  remowe  to  a  mere 
change  of  posture,  without  a  change  of 
place  or  the  seat  of  a  thing.  A  man  mavee 
bis  head  when  he  turns  it,  or  his  finger  when 
he  bends  it,  but  he  does  not  remote  it  Be- 
move  usually  or  always  denotes  a  change  of 
place  in  a  body,  but  we  never  apply  it  to  a 
regular  continiied  course  or  motion.  We 
never  say,  the  wind  or  water  or  a  ^p  re- 
movet  at  a  certain  rate  by  the  honr;  but  we 
say.  a  ship  wat  removed  from  one  place  in 
a  harbour  to  another.  Move  is  a  generic 
term,  including  the  sense  of  remove,  which 
is  more  generally  applied  to  a  change  from 
one  station  or  permanent  position,  stand,  or 
seat  to  another  station. 
Heiliove  (rg-m5vO,  n.  L  The  act  of  remov- 
ing, or  state  of  being  removed;  a  removal; 
change  of  place. 

Our  pleasure. 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  rcqaires 
Our  quick  rttnovt  from  hence.  Shak. 

What  is  early  received  in  any  considerable  strenii^h 
of  impress  ^rows  mto  our  tender  nature,  nnd  is  there 
of  dimcult  re*nov€.  iilmnvitU. 

S.  The  distance  or  space  through  which  any- 
thing is  removed:  interval;  stage;  step;  es- 
pecially, a  step  in  any  scale  of  gradation. 
A  freeholder  is  but  one  rww#wr  from  a  leiri»lator. 

AddistH. 
They  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  posterity  that 
Ue  many  rtmcves  from  us.  Addison. 

Hence— 3.  A  class  or  division  in  a  school  or 
the  like. 

When  a  boy  comes  to  Eton,  he  is  ' placed'  by  the 
head-master  m  some  class,  division,  or  removt,  and, 
«f  course,  at  the  bottom.  He  advances  in  the  school 
by  Roiiv  up  two  rtmtvet  hi  a  year.        /#Vf /.  Jttv. 


4.t  A  posting  stage;  the  distance  between 
two  resting-places  on  a  road.  Shak.  —6.  f  The 
raising  of  a  siege. 

If  they  set  down  before 's.  for  the  remcve 
Bring  op  your  army.  SMmk. 

6.  The  act  of  changing  a  hone's  shoa  fktmi 
one  foot  to  another. 

His  horse  wanted  two  remuvet,  yoor  horse  wanted 
nails  5a/{/7. 

7.  A  dish  removed  from  table  to  make  room 
for  something  else. 

Bemoved  (r6-mOvdO.  p.  and  a.  l.  Changed 
in  place ;  carried  to  a  distance ;  displaced 
from  office;  placed  far  off.— 2.  Remote;  sepa- 
rate from  otliers :  sometimes  used  of  steps 
in  the  scale  of  gradation.  *  A  lie  seven  times 
removed.*  Shak.  'So  remote  a  dwelling.* 
Shak.—Z.  In  her.  same  as  Fronted. 

SemovBdness  (re-mOv'ed-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  removed;  remoteness;  retirement 

I  have  eyes  under  aay  servka,  which  look  upon  his 
rem0vfdu€ss.  Shmk. 

Remover  (r^-mOV^rX  n,  i.  One  that  re- 
moves; as,  a  remover  of  landmarks.— 2.  In 
law,  the  removal  of  a  suit  from  one  oonrt 
to  another.    Bouvier. 

BemplUUl(remfan).n.  An  idol  worshipped 
by   the   IsraeUtet   whUe 
they  were  in  the  wilder^ 
nesa    Acts  vii  43. 

B«ni)lWh-pl6).w>.  [Fr.. 
filled  up.  f  In  her.  a  term 
used  when  e^^hief  is  filled 
with  any  othec  metal  or 
colour,  leaving  only  a  bor- 
der of  the  first  oncture 
round  the  chief. 

Bemuable,ta.    (FromFr.        Chief  rempB. 
remuer,  to  move,  to  stir — 
L.  re,  and  muto,  to  change.]    Movable;  to- 
constant     Chancer. 

Bemoe  t  (rd-muO.  v.t  (Fr.  remmer,  to  re- 
move. ]    To  remove. 

Burin  that  faith,  wherewith  he  cmifc)  remitt 
The  Meadfatt  hills,  and  seas  dry  up  t*  noopfht. 
He  pr.iycd  the  Lord.  FmvffmM. 


Remilgleilt(rd-mfi']i-ent),a.  [L.  remti^iu, 
remngitrHiM,  ppr.  of  rem.vguy—re,  again,  and 
mugio,  to  bellow.]  Rebellowing.  * Rtmu- 
ffunt  echoes  and  ghastly  murmurs.*  Dr.  H. 
Mere. 

Remuner  t  (r^md'n^rX  v.  t  To  remunerate. 
LordUieere. 

RearanerabUity  (rS-mO'n^r-a-bin-tiX  n. 
The  capacity  of  being  remunerated  or  re- 
warded.  Bp.  Peareon. 

Remaneraole  (re-mu'n£r-a-bl).  a.  Capable 
of  being  remunerated  or  rewai'ded;  fit  or 
proper  to  be  recompensed. 

Remunerate  (re-mu'n&r-atX  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
remunerated;  ppr.  remunerating.  [L.  re- 
munero,  remuneratum  —  re,  back,  and  mt<- 
nui,  munerii,  a  service,  office,  a  present, 
gift]  To  reward;  to  recompense;  to  re- 
quite, in  a  good  sense;  to  pay  an  equivalent 
to  fur  any  eei-vice.  loss,  expense,  or  other 
sacrifice :  as,  to  remunera^  troopa  for  their 
services  and  sMfluiagi;  to  vemmnmmtt  men 
forlahovr. 

The  labour  expended  in  produehti^  the  food  and 
recompensed  by  it,  needs  not  be  rtmuiurafed  over 
again  from  the  pcodaca  of  the  subsequent  labour 
which  it  has  fed.  J.  S.  MUi. 

Stn.  To  reward,  recompense,  compensate, 
saUsfy.  requite,  repay,  pay,  reimburse. 
Remuneration  (r^-mu'n6r-&''8honXn.  i.The 
net  of  remunerating  or  paying  for  services, 
loss,  or  sacrifices.  —  2.  What  Is  given  to  re- 
munerate; the  equivalent  given  for  services, 
luss,  or  stifferings. 

R<muutratu>H  I  O,  that's  the  Latin  woid  for  three 
fhrthtn^s.  Shak. 

Stm.  Reward,  recompense,  compensation, 
repayment,  satisfaction,  requital 

Remunerative  (re  ma'n^r-at-ivX  a.  l.  Af- 
fording remuneration ;  yielding  a  sufficient 
return;  as,  his  occupation  was  barelv  re- 
munerative.—  2.  Exercised  in  rewarding; 
remtmeratory.    '  Punitive  and  remuneral  ive 

Justice.'   Boyle. 

Remnneratory  <r6-m(l'n6r-a-to-ri),  a.  At- 
fording  recompense;  rewarding ;  requiting. 
Johnson. 

Remurmur  (r^m^r'mtoX  v.t  [L.  remur- 
muro.  See  Murmur.]  To  utter  back  in 
murmurs;  to  return  in  murmurs;  to  repeat 
in  low  hoarse  sounda 

The  trembling  trees  in  every  plain  and  wood. 
Her  fate  rtmurmur  to  the  silver  flood.      P*^ 

Remiumur  (rS-m^r'mdrX  v.i.  To  murmur 
back ;  to  return  or  echo  in  low  rumbling 
sounds. 

Th«  fcaloM  of  Mars  rtmtttrmnf^d  all  around. 

DrydfH. 

Renable»t  adv.  [For  reaotiabU,  from  O.Fr. 
re$on,  reason,  also  talk.]  L  Reasonable.— 
t.  Loquacious.    Piert  Plowman. 

Renaissanoe  (re-nis'sUfisXn.  [Fr.,  regener- 
ation or  new  birth-  re,  ai?ain,  and  naii- 
eanee,  bhrth.  See  Renascent.]  The  re- 
vival of  anything  which  has  long  been  In 
decay  or  extinct:  a  term  genenUgr  u)pUed 
to  the  transitional  movement  in  Eiuope 
from  the  middle  ages  to  the  modem  world; 
but  specially  applied  to  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  letters  and  arts  in  ttie  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  a  narrower  sense  to  the  stvle 
of  building  and  decoration  which  succeeded 
the  Gothic,  and  was  to  a  large  extent  a  re- 
vival of  the  forms  and  ornaments  of  Roman 
and  Grecian  art  —Renaieeanee  ardiitet^ure, 
a  style  which  originated  in  Italy  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  afterwards 
spread  over  Europe.  Its  nuin  character- 
istic is  a  return  to  the  classical  forms  which 
had  been  displaced  by  the  Byzantine  and 
the  Gothic.  The  Florentine  Brunelleschi 
(died  1446)  may  be  said  to  liave  originated 
the  style,  having  previously  prepared  him- 
self by  a  careful  study  of  the  remains  of  the 
monimients  of  ancient  Rome;  and  his  build- 
ings are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the 
three  classical  orders,  with  much  of  the 
classical  severity  and  grandeur,  though  in 
design  Uiey  are  made  conformable  to  the 
wants  of  his  own  age.  He  sometimes  re- 
tains, however,  elements  derived  from  the 
style  which  lie  superseded;  as  for  instance 
in  his  masterpiece,  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore,  where  he  makes  a  skilful  use  of 
the  pointed  Gothic  vault  From  Florence 
the  style  was  introduced  into  Rome,  where 
the  noble  and  simple  works  of  Bramante 
(died  1514)  are  amonc  the  finest  examples  of 
it  the  chief  of  these  being  the  p  ilace  of  the 
Chancellery,  the  foundations  of  St  Peter^s. 
part  of  the  Vatican,  the  small  church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio.  It  reached  its  highest 
pitch  of  grandeur  In  the  dome  of  St.  Peter'a 
the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  after  whom  it 


declined.  Another  Renaiaeanea  school 
in  Venice,  where  the  mi^oritgr  of  tlie  balld 
ings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven taeath 
turies  are  distinguished  by  tha  _ 
given  to  external  decoraition.     Frons   this 
school  spmng  Palladio  (lfilfr-15ao>.   mtter 
whom  the  distinctive  style  of  arctut«ctaw 
which  he  followed  received  the   name  « f 
Palladian.     The  Renaissance  architectHr.* 
was  introduced  Into  France  bj  L<(>inlianti' 
and  Florentine  architects  alxiut  the  eoA  t.f 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  flouri&he*!  th«r> 
during  the  greater  part  of  the   f<*llow1a£ 
century,  but  cspedallv  in  the   first    half 
under  Louis  XTL  and  Francis  I.     The  emrir 
l*Yench  architects  of  this  period.   whiW 
adopting  the  ancient  classical  orders  az^ 
other  features  of  the  new  style,  still  retained 
many  of  the  features  of  Uie  architecture  of 
the  preceding  ages;  later  on  they  followed 
classical  types  more  closely.    As  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  Renaisaaiice  atylc 
of  architecttu^  is  charged  in  France  as  else- 
where with  depriving  them  of  all  their  reU- 
gious  character.    Towards  the  end  of  Um 
sixteenth  century  the  Renaissance  atyle  de- 
generated in  France  as  it  had  done  in  Italy 
and  in  course  of  time  gave  rise  to  the  1j»- 
sipid  productions  of  the  so-called  JCoaxf 
style.    Into  England  the  Renaissance  stylr 
was  introduced  at  a  later  period  than  biu> 
France,  and  it  is  there  represented  by  the 
works  of  Inign  Jones,  Sir  C.  Wren,  and  their 
contemporaries,  St  Paul's,  London,  helqg  a 
grand  example  of  the  latter  architect.    A 

great  many  of  the  princely  residences  vt 
ermany  belong  to  Uie  Renainance  style, 
but  not  to  its  b^t  period. 

Renalssant  (rg-n&s'santX  a.    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  renaissance.    See  Rxmaissakck. 

Renal  (r^'nalX  a.  [L.  renalis.  from  rm.  pL 
reneSf  the  kidneys.]  Pertaining  to  the  kid- 
neys or  reins;  as,  the  renal  arteriea — JUnml 
fflande,  in  anat  two  flat  triangular  bodies, 
which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  kidnejs 
A  hollow  cavity  in  the  interior  contains  a 
brown,  reddish,  or  yellowish  fluid  They  arr 
small  in  the  adult,  but  in  the  foetus  longer 
than  the  kidney.  Also  called  the  supra-renal 

8 lands  or  capsules.  They  have  no  excretory 
uct,  and  their  use  is  unknown,  but  frc^m  th« 
bronzing  of  the  skin  observed  in  '  Addison  a 
disease '  (connected  with  these  bodies)  tt  has 
been  assumed  that  they  have  to  do  with  the 
deposition  of  pigmentarr  matter  in  the  skin 

Re-name  (rfi-nam^Xv.  t  To  give  a  new  uan>e 
to. 

Renard  (ren'iirdX  n.  (Ft.,  from  O  G.  Rem- 
hard,Re^inhart,  strong  in  counsel,  canning 
—  the  name  of  a  fox  in  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man epic  poem.  ]  A  fox:  a  name  used  in  fabtea. 
poetry,  Ac    It  is  also  written  Reynard, 

Saint  Renard  throi^h  the  hedge  had  made  bis  «•«■ 

Renatoenoe  (r£-nas'sens]^  n.  L  The  state  of 
being  renascent  CoUndge.  —  t.  Same  as 
Renaineanee.  (This  form  seema  now  to  be 
getting  pretty  common.] 

Unlike  as  the  spirit  of  Calviniia  mcbm  sotlMivtrii 
of  the  Renasetuct.  both  found  a  point  of  uniua  la  t^ 
exaltation  of  the  individual  man.         J.  R.  Cwt 


RenaioenOF  (rt-DAs'sen-siX  n.  The  state  of 
springing  or  being  produced  again ; 
cence.     Sir  T.  Browne, 

Renaioent  Ci^-nas'sentX  a.  [L. 
renaeeentie,  ppr.  (rf  rsnoseor^rs,  again,  and 
nascor,  natne,U>  be  bom.  ]  Springing  orrisinc 
into  being  sgain;  reprodu<^;  reappearing, 
rejuvenated. 

It  is  not  wondefAil  that  old^Wshioncd  brik»ei»  m 
'ProteUAntivn'  should  shunt  the  subject  of  F^p*! 
Cbristianitjr  into  the  Limbo  of  nnkmiWakile  thtivv 
and  treat  its  rtnmstttit  vualky  as  a  (act  of  cut  mm* 
historical  reversion.  Om/tw/  JUv 

Renag0lhle(r6-na8'si-bn.a.  Capable  of  beii« 
reproduced;  able  to  spnng  again  into  hein^ 

Renatit  Renatet  (ren'atX  n.  The  rsnael 
apple.    Drayton. 

Renate  t  (r^nif).  p.  and  a.  [L  remahu,  ppi 
of  renaeeor,  to  be  bom  again.]  Bora  agau; 
regenerate. 

It  is  stranffe  that  those  of  yomt  side  ikmaid  a«rr 
tlMt  the  good  works  of  those  that  are  rtmmikr  skouJj 
itui  of  coiuIiKiiity  ntent  heaven.  fHlMmm^ 

RenaYlgate  (r6-nava-gatX  «■  t  To  navigate 
:i;;uln;  as,  to  renavigate  the  Pacific  Ocean 

RMiayt  (re-nAO.v.t  (Fr.  renter,  from  U  re. 
and  nego,  to  deny.]  To  deny;  to  disown;  to 
refuse. 

They  affirmed  themnhfcs  tatbcr  to  die  tttan  lo  »v> 
Hay  their  very  God.  70*- 

Rencontre  (ren-kon'tArX  n.  French  funn  of 
Rencounter. 

Dtck  briefly  detailed  the  p.^r'i  n' ir*  r-4  ^i^  rtde. 
concluding  with  hu  renc^fttre  » i*  h  B  .  r      r« 


F&te,  far.  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  phi;     ndta,  not  m<)ve;     t&be,  tab,  bvU;     oil,  pound.       d.  8c  abune;      y,  Sc  kyi 
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Benooimter  (ren-koon'tArX  n.  [Fr.  r^neon^ 
trt = rt-tncounUr. )  1.  A  meeting  of  two  per- 
■ons  or  bodies;  a  sudden  coming  in  contact; 
eoUItion. 

Wat  It  by  mere  chaoce  that  these  bHnd  parts  of 
SMrtter.  floatinf  in  an  immense  space,  did.  after  mv- 
ecal  JuttUoKS  and  rm€»itnlers.  Jumble  themselves 
teto  this  beautiful  frame  of  thingst        Dr.  J.  Scstt. 

S.  A  meeting  in  oM>o*i^ion  or  contest;  com- 
bat 

The  Jo^Uaf  cfciefc  hi  rode  r«wM*>»*r  Join. 

GituKVtU*. 

%.  A  casual  combat  or  action;  a  sudden  con- 
test or  nght  without  premeditation,  as  be- 
tween individuals  or  small  parties;  a  sUgUl 
engagement  between  armies  or  fleets. 

The  confederate*  should  . . .  oatnumber  the  enemy 
in  all  rtHC0utarrs  and  engagements.        Addison. 

Stn.  Combat,  fight,  conflict,  collision,  clash. 

B«BC0ll]lt6r(ren-koun't«rX«.t  1.  To  meet 
oaexpeotedlir  without  eamitj  or  hostility. 
[ftare.1— S.t  To  attack  hand  to  hand;  to  en- 
eoonter.  *And  him  rtrntmntring  fierce, 
reskewd  the  noble  pmj.'   Spetmr. 

Banocmaler  (ren-kouPtte-X  «.  i.  L  To  laeet 
an  enemy  unexpecledlr.  —  2.  To  clash ;  to 
come  incoUisioiL— &  To  fight  hand  to  hand. 

Banculiw  (renlca-lus).  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  ren, 
the  kidney.]  In  anat  a  lobe  of  the  kidney. 

Band  (rendX  9X  prei  A  pp.  rent;  ppr.  ttnd- 
ing.  [A.  Sax.  rsndam  krendan,  to  tear,  to 
nnd :  O.  Frls.  renda,  randa,  N.  Fris.  rfn»i«, 
to  cut,  to  rend.  Comp.  W.  rhann,  Ir.  ronn, 
a  part,  a  share,  a  portion,  a  division;  Armor, 
ramia,  to  break,  to  part,  to  separate.]  LTo 
separate  into  parts  with  force  or  sudden 
▼iolence;  to  tear  asunder;  to  split;  as.  pow- 
der  muU  arock  in  blasting;  lightning iwufs 
an  oak. 

If  thou  more  raurrour'st,  I  will  rvwi/an  oak 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails.  SMm». 

Uncover  not  your  heads,  neither  rtmdyour  dothes. 

Lev.  S.4. 

8.  To  separate  or  part  with  Tiolence;  to 
pluck  with  violence;  to  tear  away.  'An 
empire  from  ito  old  foundation  rmt'  Ihy- 

d#n. 

1  will  surely  rmJ  the  kingdom  from  thee.  iKl.  xL  n. 

If  I  thought  Aat,  1  tell  thee,  homicide. 

These  nails  should  fviM^  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

I  r*md  my  tocssM.  and  my  breast  I  wound.  J>»/f. 
—To  nnd  As  Aeort,  to  break  the  heart;  to 
affect  with  deep  anguish  or  repentant  sor- 
row. 

Xtttdyomr  keart^  and  not  yoar  garments,  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord  your  Cod.  Joel  iL  tj. 

And  every  pang  that  rtnds  tk*  htart 
Bids  expeoacioa  rise.  Gotdsmith. 

[Rend  in  old  phrase  to  rap  and  rend,  to 
rape  and  rentu,  is  properly  renne,  from  IceL 
rana,  to  plunder.]— SYM.  To  tear,  burst, 
break,  rupture,  lacerate,  fracture,  split 
Bend  (rendX  v.i.  To  be  or  to  become  rent 
or  torn;  to  become diaonited;  to  split;  to 

part  asunder. 

The  very  prindpab  did  seem  to  rrrtd. 
And  all  to  topple.  Ska*. 

The  rocks  did  rmd,  the  veil  of  the  temple  divided 

of  itself.  7*r.  Taylor. 

Bander  (ren'dSrX  n.  One  who  rends  or 
tears  by  violence. 

Our  rmders  will  need  be  our  reformers  and  re- 
pairers. Bp.  Gaudtn. 

Bandar  (ren'ddr\  v.t.  [Fr.  retidre.  It  ren- 
dere,  from  L.  red  Jo,  to  restore,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  nasal  n  before  d—re,  back,  end  do, 
to  give.  J  L  To  return:  to  give  in  return;  to 
give  or  pay  back;  as.  to  renoer  thanks:  some- 
times with  back.  'And  render  back  their 
cargo  to  the  main.'  Addieon. 
See  that  noae  mwfar  evil  for  cvfl  to  any  nsan. 

z  Thas.  V.  1$. 
S.  To  inflict,  as  a  retribution. 

I  will  nn^trr  vengeance  to  my  enemies. 

Deut  XXXIL4Z. 

5.  To  give,  often  to  give  ofRclally.  or  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  or  duty;  to  furnish; 
tu  report;  as,  to  retider  an  account;  to  render 

judgment 

More  reasons  for  this  actioQ 
At  our  morr  leisure  shall  I  render  you.       Skmk. 

The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  than 
seven  men  tnat  can  rtnder  a  reason.    Prov.  xxvL  i6. 

4 1  To  surrender;  to  yield  or  give  up. 

To  Caesar  will  I  rmdtr 
My  icgkxu  and  my  horse.  Shxik. 

6.  To  afford ;  to  give  for  use  or  beneflt ;  as, 
Wellington  remertd  great  service  to  his 
country.— 6.  To  make  or  cause  to  be.  by  some 
influence  or  by  some  change;  to  Invest  with 
qualities;  as,  to  render  a  person  more  safe 
or  more  tmnfe ;  to  rewitr  a  fortress  more 

secure  or  impr^;nable. 

Oh  ye  gods 
Render  me  worthy  of  thb  noble  wife  I        Shak. 


I  referred,  first,  to  their  (the  Venetians)  bttense  love 
of  colour,  which  led  them  to  lavish  the  oM>st  expen- 
sive decorations  on  ordinary  dwelling-houses :  and, 
secondly,  to  that  perfection  of  the  a>iour-instinct  in 
them  which  enatiied  them  to  rtttder  whatever  they 
did.  in  this  kind,  as  Just  in  principle  as  it  was  gorge- 
ous in  appearance.  RHshiu, 

7.  To  translate,  as  from  one  bngnage  into 
another;  as,  to  render  Latin  into  English. 

8.  To  interpret,  or  bring  into  full  expres- 
idon  to  others,  the  meaning,  spirit,  and 
full  effect  of;  to  reproduce;  as,  an  actor 
renders  his  part  with  much  truth  and  accu- 
racy; a  musician  reudere  a  piece  of  mnsie 
with  great  effect ;  a  painter  renderetk  scene 
in  a  felicitous  manner. 

Under  the  stimnge-stacued  gatt. 
Where  Arthur's  wars  were  reuderd invscicallyi. 

TeHHfeotL. 

O.t  To  represent;  to  exhibit;  to  describe. 

He  did  rettder  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  amongst  men.  ShaJk. 

10.  InhxiUdino,  to  plaster  directly,  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  laths.— IL  To  boil 
down  an<l  clarify ;  as.  to  render  tallow. 
Bolder  (reu'd^rX  v.L    l.t  To  give  an  ac> 
count;  to  make  explanation  or  confession. 

Mv  boon  is,  that  this  gentlemaa  may  rmuirr 
Of  whom  ha  had  this  ring.  Shak. 

2.  Na\a.  (a)  to  yield  or  give  way  to  the  ac- 
tion of  some  mechanical  power.  (6)  To  pass 
freely  throng  a  block:  said  of  a  rope. 
Bander  (ren'd^rXn.  L  A  return;  a  payment, 
especially  a  payment  of  rent 

In  those  ewly  thncs  the  khtg's  horaehold  was  san- 
pofftcd  by  specific  ^emekrt  of  com  and  other  victuou 
from  the  tenants  of  the  dcmains.  Skutsiime. 

Each  person  of  eighteen  years  old  on  a  fief  paid 
a  certain  head-money  and  certain  renders  in  kind  to 
the  lord,  as  a  personal  payment.  Brougham. 

2.t  A  surrender;  a  giving  up.  Shak.—Z.  f  An 
account  giren;  a  statement;  a  oopfssaiou. 
*  May  drive  ns  to  a  render  where  we  have 
liv<»dL'    Shak. 

Benderable  (ren'dte-a-blX  «.  ChmO)!*  of 
being  rendered. 

Bendarar  (ren'd6r-£rX  n.   One  who  renders. 

Bendarlng  (ren'ddr-ingl  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  renders,  or  that  which  is  rendered;  as, 
(a)  a  version;  a  translation;  as,  a  particular 
renderif^f  of  a  passage,  (b)  In  the  fine  arte 
and  drama,  interpretation;  delineation;  re- 
production; represoitation;  exhibition. 

When  all  is  to  be  reduced  to  outline,  the  forms  at 
flowers  and  lower  animals  are  always  more  intelli- 

gUe.  and  are  felt  to  approach  much  more  to  a  satis- 
ctory  rettderutf  of  the  objects  Intended,  than  the 
outlines  of  the  human  body.  Rnskin. 

(e)  The  laying  on  of  the  first  coat  of  plaster 
on  brick  or  stone  work,  (d)  The  coat  thus 
laid  on. 

Bendezyou8(ren-de-vOorraft-d&-T5),m.  (Tr. 
rendez-wme,  render  yourselves,  repair  to  a 
place.  *I  know  not,'  says  Bishop  Hard. 
'  how  rendezvous  came  to  make  its  fortune 
in  our  languagCL  It  is  of  an  awkward  and 
ill  construction,  even  in  French. H  1.  A  place 
appointed  for  the  assembling  of  troops,  or 
the  place  where  they  assemble;  the  port  or 
place  where  ships  are  ordered  to  Join  com- 
pany. —  2.  A  place  of  meeting ;  a  place  at 
which  persons  commonly  meet  *  An  inn. 
the  free  rendezvous  of  all  travellers.'  Sir 
W.  Scott.— 3.  A  meeting.    [Rare.] 

Their  time  is  every  Wednesday  ...  hi  memory  of 
the  first  occasions  of  their  rendetvmtses. 

B/.Sprmt. 

4.t  A  sign  or  occasion  that  draws  men  to- 
gether. 

The  (rfiflosopher^  stone  and  a  holy  war  are  but  the 
rem^tvoHs  or  cracked  brains.  BatmH. 

6.t  A  refuge;  an  asylum;  a  retreat  •  A  ren- 
dezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto.'    Shak. 

When  I  cannot  live  any  longer.  I  will  do  as  I  may: 
that  is  my  rest,  that  is  tlie  rettdetvoits  of  it.      Shtt*. 

Bendezvons  (ren'de-vO  or  rftfi-d&-v5),  v.i. 
To  assemble  at  a  particular  place,  as  troopa 

The  nei^  spring  he  rtHdetvouttd  at  Erzirum. 

^  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

BendexTOTiB  (ren'de-vO  or  rUfi-di-vO),  v.t. 
prcL  iV:  pp.  rendezvouMd:  ppr.  rendezvous- 
\)uj.  To  Assemble  or  bring  together  at  a 
certain  place.     Echard. 

Bendiblet  (ren'di-blX  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
yieldetl  or  surrendered;  renderable.— 2. Cap- 
able of  being  translated. 

Bendible  (ren'dihlX  a.  Capable  of  being 
rent  or  torn  asunder.  

Bendition  (ren-«H'shon).  n.  [See  RENDER.] 
L  The  act  of  rendering  or  translating:  a 
rendering  or  giving  the  meaning  of  a  word 
or  passage:  translation. 

This  rendition  of  the  word  seems  also  most  natu- 
rally to  agree  with  the  genuine  meaning  of  some 
other  words  in  the  same  verse.  South. 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  or  reproducing  ar- 


tistically; as,  an  actor's  rendUian  of  a  char- 
acter; a  musician's  rendition  of  a  passage.- 
8.  The  act  of  rendering  up  or  yielding  pos- 
session; surrender. 

The  rest  of  these  brave  men  that  suffered  in  cold 
blood  aAer  articles  of  rendition.  Eveiyn. 

Bend-rock  ( rend'n^k ),  n.  T\ne  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  a  variety  of  dyna- 
luite,  otherwise  called  by  the  French  name 
Uthqfmcteur,  of  which  it  is  an  approximate 
translation. 

Beneagnet  (re-nfigO.vt  To  renounce.  Shak. 

Benegade.  Benegado  (rcn'5-gid,  ren-e-g&'- 
ddX  »*•  I'^P  renegddo,  Fr.  ren/pat,  L.  L.  re- 
negatus,  one  who  denies  his  rel^on— L.  re, 
back,  again,  and  nego,  negatum,  to  deny. 
Runagate  is  a  corruption  of  this.]  1.  An 
apostate  from  a  religiotu  faith. 

Who  would  suppose  it,  that  one  that  was  educated 
in  the  Church  oi  England,  should  become  such  a 
fierce  and  ovodoing  reneg*de.  Bp.  Parker. 

There  lived  a  French  reneeado  hi  the  same  place 
where  the  Castilian  and  his  wife  were  kept  prisoners. 

AdditoH, 

8.  One  who  deserts  to  an  enemy ;  one  who 
deserts  a  party  and  joins  another;  a  deserter. 

Benegatet  (ren'fi-gitXn.  [Fr.]  A  renegade. 
Cha\uier. 

Benegatton  (ren-d^'shonX  ^  Denial. 
[Rare.] 

The  bMxonMe  leader  of  the  monkish  parQr  asserted 
that  it  was  worse  than  the  worst  heresy,  being  nbso- 
htttt  ren^paioH  of  ChrisL  Mitttuui. 

Benagat  (ri-nafrX  "•*•  [LL.  renega.  See 
Rkmeoaml]  To  deny;  to  diaowa;  to  re- 
nouneei 

His  captabi's  heart, 
WUch  hi  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  remgts  all  temper. 

SkaM. 

Banaget  (r6-n§g0,  ».»:    To  deny.    Shak. 
Benefe,  t  v.  t  [fr.  reTtier ,  from  L.  L.  renems. 

See  Rn EGATS.]    To  renounce ;  to  abjure. 

Chancer.  Written  also /feneye. 
Benerre  (re-n«rv^  v.  t    To  nerve  again ;  to 

give  new  vigour  to. 

Bimaw  (rd-nfi'X  ^-^    ^-  ^^-  ^  i"<^*  ^^^ 

8 again ;  to  restore  to  former  freshness,  com> 
leteness,  or  perfection;  to  rerive;  to  make 
resh  or  vigorous  again ;  to  restore  to  a  for- 
mer state,  or  to  a  good  state,  after  decay  or 
impairment  '  The  enchanted  herbs  that  did 
ren^ts  old  JBson.'    Shak. 

Let  us  go  to  Gilgal  and  pmem  the  kingdom  there. 

t  Sam.  xL  14. 
Thou  se«st  an  things,  thon  wOt  see  my  grave; 
Thott  wilt  rtrtrm  thy  beaaty  mom  by  mora. 

Tet$nyson. 

2.  To  make  again ;  as,  to  ren«if  a  treaty  or 
covenant;  to  rentv  a  promise;  to  renew  an 
attempt —S,  To  begin  again;  to  recommence. 

Either  renew  theiight. 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England  s  coat.     Skak. 

The  last  great  age  renews  its  finish'd  course. 

4  To  repeat;  to  go  over  again;  to  Rert^ 
'The  birds  their  notes  r»nett.'  MUton. 
6.  To  grant  or  furnish  again,  as  a  new  loan 
on  a  new  note  for  the  amoiwt  of  a  former 
one.— 6.  In  theoL  to  make  new  spiritually : 
to  change  from  enmity  to  the  love  of  Ood 
and  his  law;  to  regenerate.  'If  they  fall 
away,  to  reneio  them  again  to  repentance.' 
Heb.  tL  & 

Benew  (rfi-nflO.  ••*■  l-  To  become  new ;  to 
grow  afresh;  to  begin  again.  'Their  temples 
wreathed  with  leaves  that  still  renew.'  Dry- 
den.— 2.  To  b«gin  again;  not  to  desist 

Renew,  renew  I    The  fierce  PDbrdamas 
Hath  beat  down  Menon.  Shak. 

BanawaWUty(r«-iifl'a4»il"i4iXn.  Thequal- 
ity  of  being  renewable, 

Benawabla  (r^-nik'a-blX  o-  Capable  of  be- 
ing renewed ;  as,  a  lease  renewabU  at  plea- 

■UPS. 

Banawal  (r^nft'alX  n.  The  act  of  renewing 
or  of  forming  anew ;  as,  the  renewal  of  a 
treaty.  '  One  of  those  reneteals  of  our  con- 
stitution.'   Botingbroke. 

Benewedly  (r6-nu'ed-UX  adv.  Again;  anew; 
once  more.    [Rare.] 

Benewedness  (re-nQ'ea-ne»x  »*•  state  of 
being  renewed.  *Renewedness  of  heart' 
Ha^nmcmd. 

Benewer  (rfi-nft'^rX  n.    One  who  renews. 

Beneye.t    Same  as  Reneie. 

Benge,t  n.  A  range;  rank;  the  step  of  a 
ladder.    Chaucer. 

Banldiflcation  (r6nid1-fl-ki''shon).  n.  The 
act  of  building  a  nest  a  second  time. 

Benlform  (rft'nl-formX  a.  [L  renes,  the 
kidneys.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  the 
kidneys ;  a%  a  rem/orm  leal  See  Kidmev- 
roRM. 


ch,eAain;     «h,  Scloefc;     g,yo;     J,  job;     *,  Fr.  to*;     ng,  slnj?;     th,  tAen;  th.  Ain;    w,  trig;    wh.  wMr.    ih.  mue. -See  KIT. 
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m.  to  remove  a  diiease  or  complaint ;  to  re- 
1AOC0  grievances.  '  Remove  sorrow  from  thy 
heart^   Eccles.  xL  10. 

Good  God,  betimes  rvwMiw 
The  means  that  makes  us  strangers.      SJmk, 

A.  To  make  awajr  with;  to  cut  off;  ae,  to 
reiNow  a  person  by  poison. 

When  he'd  remmtti,  your  hifhness 
Will  take  s^n^in  your  queen  as  yours  at  first.    Sffk. 

ft.  In  foie.  to  carry  from  one  conrt  to  an- 
other ;  as,  to  Ttmovt  a  cause  or  suit  by  ap- 
peal 

semove  (rg-m5vO.  vi  To  chan^  place  in 
any  manner;  to  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; to  change  the  place  of  ruideoce;  as, 
to  miu)Od  from  Edinburgh  to  Londms. 

Till  Bimam  wood  nmow  M  Duasiiiane 
I  can  not  taint  with  fear.  SMmk. 

The  verb  rrmotw,  in  most  of  its  appUcstions, 
is  synonymous  with  more,  but  not  in  all. 
Thus  we  do  not  apply  rsmose  to  a  mere 
ehange  of  posture,  without  a  change  of 
place  or  the  seat  of  a  thing.  A  man  moves 
bis  head  when  he  turns  it,  or  his  finger  when 
he  bends  it,  but  he  does  not  rsmose  it  Rt- 
mooe  usually  or  always  denotes  a  change  of 
place  in  a  body,  but  we  never  apply  it  to  a 
regular  continued  course  or  motion.  We 
never  say,  the  wind  or  water  or  a  ship  re- 
mooes  at  a  certain  rate  by  the  hour,  but  we 
say,  a  sliip  isos  rtmoeed  from  one  place  in 
a  harbour  to  another,  ifoiw  is  a  generic 
term,  including  the  sense  of  remove,  which 
is  more  ^nerally  applied  to  a  change  from 
one  station  or  permanent  position,  stand,  or 
seat  to  another  station. 
Heiliove  (rd-mdvO.  n.  L  Ttie  act  of  remov- 
ing, or  state  of  being  removed;  a  removal; 
change  of  place. 

Our  pleasure. 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  as,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence.  SJimt. 

What  is  early  received  in  any  considerable  strcniirth 
of  impress  ^rows  into  our  tender  nature.  .ii>d  is  there 
of  dimcult  remove.  Glattville. 

2.  The  distance  or  space  through  which  any- 
thing is  removed;  interval;  stage;  step;  es- 
pecially, a  step  in  any  scale  of  gradation. 

A  freeholder  is  but  ooe  rww#wr  from  a  leitislator. 

AddistH. 
They  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  posterity  that 
lie  many  removes  from  us.  Addisott, 

Hence- S.  A  class  or  division  in  a  school  or 
the  like. 

When  a  boy  comes  to  Eton,  he  is  '  placed'  by  the 
head-niaster  in  some  class,  division,  or  remiwe,  and, 
of  course,  at  the  boUom.  He  advances  in  the  school 
by  Koing  up  two  rtmtvm  hi  a  year.        H^Mt.  Jtev. 


4.t  A  posting  stage;  the  distance  between 
two  resting-places  on  a  road.  ShaJc—b,  f  The 
raising  of  a  siege. 

If  they  set  down  before 's,  for  the  rtmcve 
Bring  up  your  army.  Skai. 

&  The  act  of  changing  a  horse's  shoa  fktmi 
one  foot  to  another. 

His  horse  wanted  two  remtves,  your  horse  wanted 
nails  5a/{/7. 

7.  A  dish  removed  from  table  to  make  room 
for  something  else. 

Bemoved  (r^-mOvdO.  p.  and  a.  1.  Changed 
in  place;  carried  to  a  distance;  displaced 
from  office;  placed  far  off— 2.  Remote;  sepa- 
rate from  others :  sometimes  used  of  steps 
in  the  scale  of  gradation.  *  A  lie  seven  times 
removed.'  Shak.  'So  remoivd  a  dwelling.' 
Shak.^3.  In  her.  same  as  Fracted. 

Semovedness  (rfi-mOv'ed-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  removed;  remoteness;  retirement 

I  have  eyes  under  ny  service,  which  look  opon  his 
refn0veiinexs.  Skak. 

Remover  (rd-moy^rX  n.  l.  One  that  re- 
moves; as,  a  reinotwr  of  landmarks— 2.  In 
law,  the  removal  of  a  suit  from  one  ooiirt 
to  another.    Bout^ter. 

BemplUUl(rem'fan),n.  An  idol  worshipped 
by  the   Israelites  while 
they  were  in  the  wilder- 
nesa    Acta  vii  43. 

B«mpllOfh-P»6). pp.  [Ft., 
filled  up.  Ts  In  her.  a  term 
used  when  *sphief  is  filled 
with  any  othec  metal  or 
colour,  leaving  only  a  bor- 
der of  the  first  tincture 
rouiul  tlie  chief. 

Remoablefto.  [FromFr.      chief  rcmpiL 
remiur,  to  move,  to  stir — 
L.  re,  and  mtsto,  to  change.]    Movable;  to- 
constant     Chaiuser. 

Bemoe  t  (r«-ma'>.  v.t  (Fr.  rsamsr,  to  re- 
move. 1    To  remove. 

Bur  in  that  faith,  wherewith  he  could  rrmtte 
The  steadfast  hilU,  and  seas  dry  up  lo  nought. 
He  pr.ived  the  Lord.  FetiffmM. 


'm 


Bemil|^lent(r6-m(k'ji-ent),a.  [L.rem«^ns, 
rttMigin\ii»,  ppr.  of  refmuQio—re,  again,  and 
mugio,  to  bellow.]  Jlebellowing.  'Reimi- 
gient  eohoes  and  ghastly  murmurs.'  Dr.  H. 
ifers. 

Bemuner  t  (rS-md'n^r).  v.  t  To  remoncrate. 
LwdRivere- 

Reiinmerabllity  (r^-mO^nAr-a-bin-U),  n. 
The  capacity  of  being  remunerated  or  re- 
warded.   Bp.  Pearson. 

Remuneraole (re-ma'n«r-abl), a.  Capable 
of  being  remunerated  or  rewai-ded;  fit  or 
proper  to  be  recompensed. 

BemunMrate  (r§-mu'n&r-atX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
remunerafed;  ppr.  remunerating.  [L.  re- 
munero,  remuneratum — re.  back,  and  mu- 
nui,  munerit,  a  service,  office,  a  present, 
gift]  To  reward;  to  recompense;  to  re- 
quite, in  a  good  sense;  to  pay  an  equivalent 
to  for  any  service,  loss,  expense,  or  other 
sacrifice:  as,  to  rrmuntfftUe  troops  for  their 
servkes  and  sugaringp;  to  tmmmmrmte  men 
for  labowr. 

The  labour  eapended  in  piodueing  the  food  and 
recompensed  by  it,  needs  not  be  remunet-ated  over 
again  from  the  produce  of  the  subsequent  labour 
which  it  has  fed.  J.  S.  Milt. 

Stn.  To  reward,  recompense,  compensate, 
satisfy,  requite,  repay,  pay,  reimburse. 
Bemuneratlon  (re-mu'n6r-a''shonXn.  l.The 
net  of  remunerating  or  paying  for  services, 
loss,  or  sacrifices,  -  -  2.  What  is  given  to  re- 
munerate; the  equivalent  given  for  services, 
luss.  or  sufTerin^s. 

RemuHtratioH  I  O,  that's  the  Latin  woid  for  three 
farthinifs.  Skak. 

Stm.  Seward,  recompense,  compensation, 
repayment  satisfaction,  requital 

Bemuneratlve  (rSmCi'n^r-at-ivX  a.  l.  Af- 
fording remuneration ;  yielding  a  sufficient 
return;  as,  his  occupation  was  barely  re- 
muneratim.  —  2.  Exercised  in  rewarding; 
remimeratory.   '  Punitive  and  remunerat  ire 

Justice.'   Boyle. 

Kemuneratory  (r6-mQ'n6r-a-to-ri),  a.  Af- 
fording recompense;  rewarding;  requiting. 
Johnson. 

Bemurmiir  (rd-m^r'mtoX  v.t  [L.  remwr- 
muro.  See  MURMUR.]  To  utter  back  in 
murmurs;  to  return  in  murmurs;  to  repeat 
in  low  hoarse  sounda 

The  trembling  trees  in  every  plain  and  wood. 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood.      P»^ 

Eenuumur  (rS-m^r'mdrX  v.i  To  murmur 
back ;  to  return  or  echo  in  low  rumbling 
sounds. 

The  fcaloM  of  Mars  remntrmtir'd  all  around. 

DrydeH. 

Reiiallle»t  adv.  [For  reeonable,  from  O.  Fr. 
reton,  reason,  also  talk.]  1.  Reasonable.— 
2.  Loquacious.    Piert  Plowman, 

Renalssanoe  (rd-nis'sllfisXn.  [Fr.,  regener- 
ation or  new  birth  — re,  again,  and  nati- 
•anee,  birth.  See  Renascent.]  The  re- 
vival of  anything  which  has  long  been  in 
decay  or  extinct:  a  term  generally  applied 
to  the  transitional  movement  in  £im)pe 
from  the  middle  ages  to  the  modem  world; 
but  specially  applied  to  the  time  of  tiie 
revival  of  letters  and  arts  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  a  narrower  sense  to  the  stvie 
of  building  and  decoration  which  succeedcil 
the  Gothic,  and  was  to  a  large  extent  a  re- 
vival of  the  forms  and  ornaments  of  Roman 
and  Grecian  art  —RenaUeanee  ardiiteetnre, 
a  style  which  originated  in  Italy  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  afterwards 
spread  over  Europe.  Its  nuin  character- 
istic is  a  return  to  the  classical  forms  which 
had  been  displaced  by  the  Byzantine  and 
the  Gothic  The  Florentine  Brunelleschi 
(died  1446)  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
the  style,  having  previously  prepar^  him- 
self by  a  careful  study  of  the  remains  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome;  and  his  build- 
ings are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the 
three  classical  orders,  with  much  of  the 
classical  severity  and  grandeur,  though  in 
design  they  are  made  conformable  to  the 
wants  of  bis  own  aire.  He  sometimes  re- 
tains, however,  elements  derived  from  the 
style  which  he  superaeded;  as  for  instance 
in  his  masterpiece,  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore,  where  he  makes  a  slUlfnl  use  of 
the  pointed  Gothic  vault  From  Horence 
the  style  was  introduced  into  Rome,  where 
the  noMe  and  simple  works  of  Bramante 
(died  1514)  are  amonc  the  finest  examples  of 
it  the  chief  of  these  being  the  palace  of  the 
Chancellery,  the  foutvlations  of  St  Peter's, 
part  of  the  Vatican,  the  small  church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio.  It  reached  iU  highest 
pitch  of  grandeur  in  the  dome  of  St  Peter's, 
the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  after  %khom  it 


declined.  Another  Bansissanca  scfaool 
in  Venice,  where  the  majority  of  the  fa«iM 
ings  of  the  sixteenth  and  serenteeaith 
turies  are  distinguished  by  tba  _ 
given  to  exteriMl  decoraition.     Frons   thia 
school  HMung  Falladio  a&lS-l^^OX   a^tcr 
whom  the  distinctive  style  of  architrcterg 
which  he  followed  received  the   iuun«  t* 
Palladlan.     The  Renaissance  architector* 
was  introduced  into  France  by  Loml^rdi' 
and  Florentine  architects  about  the  end  d 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  flourished  tbcrr 
during  the  greater  part  of  the   f<»Ilo«nXhg 
century,  but  especially  in  the   first    half 
under  Louis  XIL  and  ntincis  I.     The  earf v 
French   architects  of  this  period,   wiiH^ 
adopting  the  ancient  classical  orders  as«l 
other  features  of  the  new  style,  still  retaixted 
many  of  the  features  of  the  architectnra  <t 
the  preceding  ages;  later  on  they  followed 
classical  types  more  closely.    As  applied  tn 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  Renaissance  style 
of  architecture  is  charged  in  France  as  ehw> 
where  with  depriving  them  of  all  Chetr  rrtS- 
gious  character.    Towards  the  end  of  t^ 
sixteenth  century  the  Renaissance  style  da- 
generated  in  Fraince  as  it  had  done  In  Italy 
and  in  course  of  time  gave  rise  to  the  t^ 
sipid  productions  of  the  so-called  Rococ  • 
style.    Into  England  the  Renaissance  sty  W 
was  introduced  at  a  later  period  than  iiu» 
France,  and  it  is  there  represented  by  the 
works  of  Inign  Jones.  Sir  C.  Wren,  and  thoit 
contemporaries.  St  Paurs,  London,  being  a 
grand  example  of  the  latter  architect     A 
great  many  of  the  princely  residences  itf 
Germanv  belong  to  the  Beniissanre  st>le. 
but  not  to  its  bat  period. 

Senalsiant  (rS-n&s'sant),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  renaissance.    See  Rkm aissakck 

Renal  (r^'nalX  a,  [L.  renalia,  from  men,  pi 
renet,  the  kidneys.]  Pertaining  to  the  kid- 
neys or  reins;  as,  the  renal  arteriea — Renmi 
glande,  in  anat  two  flat  triangular  bodiea^ 
which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  kidncya. 
A  hollow  cavity  in  the  interior  contains  a 
brown,  reddish,  or  yellowisli  fluid.  They  are 
small  in  the  ailult  but  in  the  fcetus  longer 
than  the  kidney.  Also  called  the  supra-renal 

8 lands  or  capsules.  They  have  no  excrvtor? 
uct,  and  their  lue  is  unknown,  but  from  the 
bronzing  of  tlie  skin  observed  in  '  Addlson'a 
disease '  (connected  with  these  bodies)  it  has 
been  assumed  thst  they  have  to  do  with  Ibe 
deposition  of  pigmentaiymatter  in  the  skin 

Ba-name  (r^-nim^Xv.  t  To  give  a  new  name 
to. 

Benard  (renlirdX  n.  [F^.,  from  O  G.  iKrus- 
hard,R^inhart,  strong  in  counsel,  conniiic^ 
—the  name  of  a  fox  in  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man epic  poem.  ]  A  fox:  a  name  used  in  fabtoa, 
poetry.  Ac    It  is  also  written  RejfnanL 

Sajnt  Renard  through  the  hedge  had  made  hh  way 

i>rydkm. 

Benatoenoe  (r£-nas'sensX  n.  l.  The  state  of 

being  renascent  Coleridge.  —  2.  Same  as 
RenaiHtanee.  [This  form  seema  now  to  be 
getting  pretty  common.] 

Unlike  aa  the  spirit  of  Cahrtei—  n  e—  totiw  if 
of  the  Renasfeuce,  both  found  a  point  of  union  in  t%» 
exaltation  of  the  individual  num.         y.  R.  Green. 

BenaeoenCF  (rt-nas'sen-siX  n.  Tha  state  of 
springing  or  being  produced  again; 
cence.     SirT.  Browne, 

Benatoent  Cri-nas'sentX  a.    (L. 
rtnaecentie,  ppr.  of  rsnaseor^rs .  again,  and 
naecor,  natnM,U>  be  bom.  ]  Springing  or  rlsins- 
into  being  again;  reprodu<^;  reappeanng. 
rejuvenated. 

It  is  not  wonderAil  that  old-fhsMoned  bcBcrm  M 
'ProtrMHiiiivn'  should  shunt  th«  subject  of  PafwJ 
Christianity  into  the  Limt>o  of  unknowable  thn^v. 
and  treat  its  remmsteHt  vitality  as  a  fact  of  ciutun 
historical  reversion.  C*Mtetn/.  M^* 

BenagOlble(r6-nas'si-blXa.  Capable  of  being 
reproduced;  able  to  spnng  agalB  into  being. 

Benatit  Benatet  (ran'atX  n^    The  rsnael 
apple.    DragtotL 

Benatet(r6nat').p.aiMla.  [L.  rraofau,  pp 
of  renaecor,  to  be  bom  again.]    Bom  agam. 
regenerate. 

It  i%  strange  that  those  af  yevr  side  skaald  arrr 
t\\M  the  tr<^^  works  of  those  that  arc  rt*uifr  sfcouil 
out  of  cnnilitn^tty  merit  heaven.  Fetek^wt. 

BenaYlgate  (rd-nava-gitX  st   To  navigate 

a^ain:  as,  to  renatigate  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Bttiayt  (ri-nAOtV  t    IFr.  rwnier,  from  L  ni, 

and  tu]^  to  deny.]    To  d«ny;  to  disown,  lo 

refusoL 
They  affirmed  thcnsctvcs  rather  to  die  than  to  pt* 

nay  their  very  God.  yo»- 

Banoontre  (ren-kon'tArX  n.  French  furm  pf 
Rencmuiier. 

Dick  hriefly  detsOcd  the  p.irti.  i.'-irs  <>f  hw  ndc. 
concluftine  wtth  Us  rtncentre  wrh  U  tn  .ir» 

ir  H  Alt 


Fate,  Uj,  (at,  f«ll;       mi,  met  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndta,  not  mbve;     tiibe,  tub,  bvU;     oil,  pound,       u,  Sc.  abisae;      jT,  Sc  fsy. 
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Benoounter  (ren-kono'tteX  n.  [Fr.  rttMon- 
tn  =  n-eneounter.  ]  1.  A  meeting  of  two  per- 
tons  or  bodiet;  a  tndden  ooming  in  contftot; 
ooUUion. 

Wat  It  by  mere  chance  that  these  bHnd  parts  of 
Matter,  Aoatinf  in  an  innnen«e  space,  did,  after  sev- 
ecal  justttai^  and  rtHtmtHters.  Jumble  themselTes 
iMo  this  beautifttl  frame  of  things  t        Dr.  J.  :uaet. 

%  A  meeting  in  o^KMition  or  con  test;  com- 
bat 

The  JottUar  ckkfr  ia  radt  rowNtfiArr  Join. 

G/aitvt/le. 

i.  A  casual  combat  or  action;  a  sudden  con- 
test or  flffht  without  premeditation,  as  be- 
tween individuals  or  small  parties;  a  slight 
engagement  between  armies  or  fleets. 

The  conCtdeiates  should . . .  oatnamber  the  enemy 
in  all  rtfutuHttrs  and  eogagcmcats.        Addis«H. 

8Tif.  Ck>mbat,  fSght.  eonfUct,  collision,  clash. 

BMlCOiiiitar  (ren-lcoun'tArX  o.t  1.  To  meet 
OAexpeotedly  without  enniitj  or  hoatiUty. 
(ftare.)— S.t  To  attack  hand  to  hand;  to  en- 
counter. *And  him  tewumnltring  tuK/t^ 
reskewd  the  noble  prur.'    Sp€naer. 

Banooimler (rett4cotti?t6rX  ei  l- To oMet 
an  enemy  naexpectedly.  —  2.  To  clash ;  to 
come  in  colUsioa.— &  Toflgiit  hand  to  hand. 

Benculiw  (renlcCi-Ius).  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  rtn, 
ib»  kidney.  ]  In  onat  a  lobe  of  the  kidney. 

Band  (readX  «.<.  prei  d^  pp.  rent;  ppr.  rend- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  r$ndan,  kmidan,  to  tear,  to 
rend ;  O.  Fria  renda,  randa,  N.  Fria  renne, 
to  out,  to  rend.  Comp.  W.  rhauH^  Ir.  rann, 
a  part,  a  share,  a  portion,  a  division;  Armor. 
ranna,  to  I  ireak,  to  part,  to  separate. )  1.  To 
separate  into  parts  with  force  or  sudden 
violence;  to  tear  asunder;  to  split;  as,  pow- 
der r§nd$  arock  in  hJaitIng;  lightning  iwuto 

If  thoa  more  aurmor'st,  I  will  rvwif  an  oak 
And  per  thee  hi  his  knotty  entrails.  SMmJk 

Vncover  not  yoor  heads,  neither  rmd  your  cfothcs. 

Lev.  Z.4. 

S.  To  separate  or  part  with  violence ;  to 
pluck  with  violence;  to  tear  away.  'An 
empire  from  ito  old  foundation  rtMt'  i>ry- 
dsu. 

1  will  surely  remd  the  kingdom  from  thee.  iKI.  xL  ii. 

If  I  thought  tfiat.  I  tell  thee,  homicide. 
These  Balls  shaold  fviMf  that  beauty  Cron  my  cheeks. 

SAa*. 
I  remd  my  trcssM.  and  my  breast  I  vouad.     Pi0/€. 

—To  rsnd  As  Aeort,  to  break  the  heart;  to 
affect  with  deep  ingiiish  or  repentant  sor- 
row. 

JttHtfypur  ktmrt,  and  not  yoar  garments,  and  turn 
uato  the  Lord  yoar  Cod.  Joel  \L  ij. 

And  every  pang  that  rtnds  tk*  ktart 
Bids  expectatioo  rise.  Gaidsmith. 

[Rend  in  old  phrase  te  ra^  and  rsnd,  to 
rape  and  renne,  is  properly  renne,  from  IceL 
ramo,  to  plunder.]— Sm.  To  tear,  burst, 
break,  rupture,  lacerate,  fracture,  split 
Rend  (rendX  v.i.  To  be  or  to  become  rent 
or  torn;  to  become  disunited ;  to  split;  to 
part  asunder. 

The  very  principals  did  seem  to  mtd. 
And  all  to  topple.  SMa*. 

The  rocks  did  rmil,  the  veO  of  the  temple  divided 
of  itself.  7«r.  Taylor. 

Eexutor  (ren'dfir),  n.  One  who  rends  or 
tears  by  violence. 

Our  rttttkrt  will  need  be  our  reformers  and  re- 
pairrrv  Bp.  (ktndtn. 

Eendar  (ren'ddr).  r.f.  [Fr.  rviufre.  It  ren- 
derv^  from  I*,  red  Jo,  to  restore,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  nasal  n  before  d— re,  baclc,  and  do, 
to  give.  ]  L  To  return;  to  give  in  return;  to 
give  or  pay  back;  as,  to  render  thanks:  some- 
times with  bade.  'And  render  baek  their 
cargo  to  the  main.'  Addison. 

See  that  none  mniler  eril  for  erfl  to  any  man. 

I  Thes.  V.  1$. 
1  To  inflict,  as  a  retribution. 

I  will  rrmdtr  rengaance  to  my  enemies. 

Oeut  UIX&.4X. 

8.  To  give,  often  to  give  olBclally.  or  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  or  duty;  to  furnish ; 
to  report;  as,  to  render  an  account;  to  render 
judgment 

More  reasons  for  this  action 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  rrmter  you.       SMmk. 

The  sluggard  is  wiier  in  his  own  conceit,  than 
seven  men  uutt  can  rttuUr  a  reason.    Prov.  zzvL  t6. 

4t  To  surrender;  to  yield  or  give  up. 

To  C»»sr  will  I  rmder 
My  legions  sad  ray  horse.  Skak. 

h.  To  afford ;  to  ((Ive  for  use  or  benefit;  as, 
Wellington  rendered  great  service  to  his 
country.— 6.  To  make  or  cause  to  be.  by  some 
influence  or  by  some  change;  to  invest  with 
qualities;  as,  to  render  a  person  more  safe 
or  more  unsafe ;  to  render  a  fortress  more 
secure  or  impregnable. 

Oh  ye  gods 
RentUr  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife  t        Skak. 


I  referred,  Arst.  to  their  (the  Venetlaas)  intense  love 
of  colour,  which  led  them  to  lavish  the  most  expen- 
sive decorations  on  ordinary  dwelting-houses :  and, 
secondly,  to  that  perfection  of  the  colour-i 
which  enabled 


them 


instinct  in 
ch  enabled  them  to  rtttder  wliafeever  they 


did.  in  this  kind,  as  Just  in  principle  as  it  was  gorge- 
ous in  appearance.  Jiusktu. 

7.  To  translate,  as  from  one  bnguage  into 
another;  as,  to  render  Latin  into  Englisti. 

8.  To  internret,  or  bring  into  full  expres- 
sion to  others,  the  meaning,  spirit,  and 
full  effect  of;  to  reproduce;  as,  an  actor 
renders  his  part  with  much  truth  and  acou- 
racv;  a  musician  renders  a  piece  of  mosia 
with  great  effect ;  a  painter  renders  a  socne 
in  a  felicitous  manner. 

Under  the  stiange-statued  gate. 
Where  Arthur's  wars  were  rtKdtr'd  mysikaUy. 

O.t  To  represent;  to  exhibit;  to  describe. 

He  did  rentier  him  the  most  utmatural 
That  liv'd  amoi^st  men.  Skak. 

10.  In  huUdinp,  to  plaster  directly,  and  with* 
out  the  intervention  of  latha— IL  To  boQ 
down  and  clarify ;  as.  to  render  tallow. 
Bander  ( render X  v.L    l.t  To  give  an  ac- 
count; to  make  explanation  or  confession. 


Mr  boon  is,  that  this  gcntlemaa  ttmj 

Of  whom  ha  had  this  ring.  Skak. 

2.  KafU.  (a)  to  yield  or  give  way  to  the  ac- 
tion of  some  mechanical  power.  (6)TopaM 
freely  throng  a  block:  said  ot  a  ropa. 
R«Mler(ren'd«rX«.  LA  return;  a  payment, 
especially  a  payment  of  rent 

la  those  eariy  times  the  kbig^  hoasehold  was  sao- 
pofftcd  by  specific  tentkrs  of  com  aad  other  victaau 
from  the  tenants  of  the  dcmains.  SimckstMu, 

Each  person  of  eighteen  years  old  on  a  fief  paid 
a  certain  head-money  and  certain  renders  in  kind  to 
the  lord,  as  a  personal  payment.  Brougkam. 

2.  t  A  surrender;  a  giving  up.  Shak.  —3.  t  An 
account  given ;  a  statement ;  a  confssiton. 
'  May  drive  us  to  a  render  where  we  have 
Uvl'    Shak. 

Banderabto  (ren'dAr-a-blX  «•  Cspsbls  of 
being  rendered. 

B«lld«Fer(ren'dto-£rX  n.   One  who  renders. 

Rendartng  (ren'd6r-ingX  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  renders,  or  that  which  is  rendered;  as, 
(a)  a  version;  a  translation;  as,  a  particuliu- 
rendering  of  a  passage.  (6)  In  the  Jlne  arts 
and  drama,  interpretation;  delineation;  re- 
production; represoitation;  exhibition. 

When  all  is  to  be  reduced  to  outline,  the  forms  of 
flowers  and  lower  animals  are  always  more  inteUi- 
ffible,  and  are  felt  to  approach  much  more  to  a  satis- 
factory mtderiHT  of  nie  objects  Intended,  than  the 
outlines  of  the  human  body.  Ruskin. 

(e)  The  laying  on  of  the  first  coat  of  plaster 
on  brick  or  sume  worlc  (d)  The  coat  thus 
laid  on. 

Rendezvous  (ren-de-vO  or  raft-d&-v5Xn.  fFr. 
rendez-wms,  render  yourselves,  repair  to  a 
place.  *I  know  not,'  says  Bi^op  Hnrd. 
*  how  rendezeous  came  to  make  its  fortune 
in  our  languagei  It  is  of  an  awkward  and 
ill  construction,  even  in  French.']  1.  A  place 
appointed  for  the  assembling  of  troope,  or 
the  place  where  they  assemble;  the  port  or 
place  where  ships  are  ordered  to  join  com- 
pany. —  2.  A  place  of  meeting ;  a  pUoe  at 
which  persons  commonly  meet  '  An  inn, 
the  free  rendezvous  of  all  travellera'  Sir 
W.  SeoCt— 3.  A  meeting.    [Rare.] 

Thdr  time  is  every  Wednesday  ...  In  memory  of 
the  first  occasions  of  their  rendet^mtMs. 

B/.  Sfrmt. 

4.  t  A  sign  or  occasion  that  draws  men  to- 
gether. 

The  philosopher^  stone  snd  a  holy  war  are  but  the 
remiftVfMs  oi  cracked  brahw.  Baemn. 

5.  t  A  refuge;  an  asylum;  a  retreat  '  A  ren- 
dezvans,  a  noma  to  fly  unto.'    Shak. 

When  I  cannot  Uve  any  longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may: 
that  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  rendetvaus  of  it.      Sk^k. 

Rendeiyoas  (ren'de-vO  or  rttt-di-vOX  v.i. 
To  assemble  at  a  particular  place,  as  troopa 

The  nei^  spring  he  rendeMV^uied  at  Erzirum. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

RandesTons  (ren'de-vO  or  rxti-di-vox  v.t. 

prcL  tV:  pp.  rendezvoused;  ppr.  rendezvous- 

%iuj.    To  assemble  or  bring  together  at  a 

certain  place.     E^ard. 
Rendiblat  (rcn'di-blX  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 

yieUtetl  or  surrendered;  renderable.— ICi^)- 

able  of  being  translated. 
Randfble  (ren'di-blX  a.    Capable  of  being 

rent  or  torn  asuniler. 
Rendition  (ren-di'bhon>.  n.    [See  Reitder.] 

L  The  act  of  rendering  or  translating;  a 

rendering  or  giving  the  meaning  of  a  word 

or  passage;  translation. 

Thb  rendaion  of  the  word  seems  also  most  natu- 
rally to  agree  with  the  genuine  meaaiag  of  some 
other  words  in  the  same  verse.  Souik, 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  or  reproducing  ar- 


tistically; a^  an  actor's  rendition  of  a  char- 
acter; a  musician's rei^iiion  of  a  passage.- 
8.  The  act  of  rendering  up  or  yielding  pos- 
session; surrender. 

The  rest  of  these  brave  men  that  suffered  in  cold 
blood  after  articles  of  rendtuou.  £i>t(ym. 

Rend-rock  ( rend'rok ).  n.  The  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  a  variety  of  dyna- 
luite,  otherwise  called  by  the  French  name 
litha/raeteur,  of  which  it  is  an  approximata 
translation. 

Reneagnet  (re-n£g0.v.f.  To  renounce.  Shak, 
See  Rem  ROE. 

Renegade,  Renegado  (ren'^-gftd.  ren-^-gil'- 
dOX  »*•  I'^^P-  reneyddo,  Vr.  ren/pat,  L.L  re- 
negatus,  one  who  denies  his  religion— L  re, 
back,  again,  and  nego.  negatuw,  to  deny. 
Runagate  is  a  corruption  of  thia]  1.  An 
apostate  from  a  religlotu  faith. 

Who  would  suptx>se  It,  that  one  that  was  educated 
la  the  Churrh  oi  England,  should  become  such  a 
fierce  and  overdoing  renegmde.  Bp.  Parker. 

There  lived  a  French  renerado  hi  the  same  place 
where  the  Castilian  and  his  wife  were  kept  prisoners. 

AddieoH. 

2.  One  who  deserts  to  an  enemy ;  one  who 

deserts  a  party  and  joins  another;  a  deserter. 
Ranegatat  (ren'6-g^tXik  [Fr.]  A  renegade. 

Chauoer. 
Renagatton  (ren-^^'shonX  n.    Denial. 

[Rare.] 

The  biexavriile  leader  of  the  nwaklsh  party  asMfted 
that  k  was  worse  than  the  srorst  heresy,  behig  abso- 
hita  reH4geUi»H  of  Christ.  Uiimmii. 

Renagat  (rf-nte'X  v.t  [L.L.  re^kego.  See 
REMSaAMLl    To  deny:  to  diaowa;  to  re- 


HIs  captain's  heart. 
Which  In  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  bunt 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  rtttegts  all  temper. 

Skak. 

Ranaget  (rS-nteO,  v.i    To  denv.    Bhnk. 
Rentte, tot  [Fr. rvnier, from L. L. renefwre. 

See  Rbmegatb.]    To  renounce;  to  abjure. 

CKatteer.  Written  also  Renege, 
Renerra  (re-n6nO>  vt    To  nerve  again ;  to 

give  new  vigour  to. 

Renew  (r6-nfl'X  o-<-    l-  ^^-  ^  make  new 

Sacain ;  to  restore  to  former  freshness,  com- 
Teteness,  or  perfection;  to  revive;  to  make 
resh  or  vigorous  again ;  to  restore  to  a  for- 
mer state,  or  to  a  good  state,  after  decay  or 
impairment  'The  enchanted  herbs  that  did 
ren^tf  old  JBson.'    Shak. 

Let  us  go  to  Gilgal  and  renew  die  kingdom  there, 

I  Sam.  xl.  14. 
Thoa  seCst  all  things,  thoa  wOt  see  my  grave; 
Thoa  wilt  rvnrw  thy  beaaty  mora  by  mora. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  make  again ;  as,  to  ren^tt  a  treaty  or 
covenant;  to  rvneio  a  promise;  to  renev>  an 
attempt —3,  To  begin  again;  to  recommence. 


Either  renew  thejfight. 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England  s  coat.     Skak, 

The  last  great  age  renews  its  finlsh'd  cottrse. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  repeat;  to  go  over  again;  to  iterate. 
'The  birds  their  notes  renete.'     Milton. 

5.  To  grant  or  furnish  again,  as  a  new  loan 
on  a  new  note  for  the  amoimt  of  a  former 
one.— 6.  In  theoL  to  make  new  q)iritually ; 
to  change  from  enmity  to  the  love  of  God 
and  his  law;  to  regenerate.  'If  they  fall 
away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.' 
Heb.  via 

Renew  (rd-ndO*  9.i.  L  To  become  new ;  to 
grow  afresh;  to  begin  M;ain.  'Their  temples 
wreathed  with  leaves  that  still  renew.'  Dry- 
den.— Z  To  begin  again;  not  to  desist 

Renew,  renewl    The  fierce  Folydainas 
Hath  beat  down  Menon.  Skat. 

RanawahUit7(r<-n1k'a4rfF'i4iXn.  The  qual- 
ity o(  being  renewable, 

Renewable  (r^nik'a-blX  a-  Capable  of  be- 
ing renewed ;  a%  a  lease  renewahU  at  plea- 
■ura 

Renewal  (r^nfl'alX  n.  The  act  of  renewing 
or  of  forming  anew ;  as,  the  renetsal  of  a 
treaty.  '  One  of  those  renewals  of  our  con- 
stitution.'   Bclingbroke. 

RenewedIy(r6.na'ed-UXad«.  Again;  anew; 
once  more.    [Rare.] 

RenewedneSB  (r^-nQ'ed-nesX  n.  State  of 
being  renewed.  *Renewedness  of  heart.' 
Hatnmond. 

Renewer  (rfin&'^r),  n.    One  who  renews. 

Rene3re.t    Same  as  Reneie. 

Renfe,t  n  A  range ;  rank ;  the  step  of  a 
ladder.    Chatieer. 

Renldiflcation  (re-n{d'i-fl-k&''shonX  n.  The 
act  of  building  a  nest  a  second  time. 

Renlfimn  (r^ni-formX  a.  [L.  renes,  the 
kidneya]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  the 
kidneys ;  a%  a  reni/orm  leat  See  K IDN  B Y- 
roEM. 
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ttenltenoe  (rg-ni'tensX  >^    Same  m  Reni- 
tency.     W.  WoUa$ton. 
Renitency (rdni'ten-si). n.  [See BENITBNT. ] 

1.  The  resistance  of  a  body  to  pressure;  the 
effect  of  elasticity.— 2.  Moral  resiatance;  re- 
lactaoce;  disiiKlination. 

It  is  a  singular  blessing  that  nature  hath  formed 
the  mind  of  ui.in  with  the  same  happy  backwardness 
and  rtttittucy  n^ainst  conviction  wluch  is  observed 
in  old  doffs,  '  of  not  teaming  new  tricks.'     Sttmt. 

Benitent  (rd-nl'tent),  a.  [L.  reniUnt.  reni- 
Untis,  ppr.  of  renitor—rt,  back,  and  nttor,  to 
struggle,  to  strive.]  1.  Besisting  pressure 
or  tho  effect  of  it;  acting  against  impulse  by 
♦•  I  asti  c  force.  Ray.  —2.  Persistently  opposed. 

Beime,tv.i.    To  run.    Chaucer. 

Beime,t  v.t.  [Icel.  rcena,  to  plunder.]  To 
plunder,    (yiaucer. 

Bennet  (ren'netX  n.  [Also  written  runnel, 
and  formed  from  the  verb  to  run,  formerly 
also  in  form  renixe;  A.  Sax.  rennan,  to  run, 
gerinnan,  to  curdle  or  coagulate,  a  sense 
which  run  or  rin  still  has  in  Scotland,  like 
Q.  rtnnen,  to  run,  to  curdle,  rennw,  rennet; 
D.  rinnen,  to  curdle,  to  coagulate.  ]  The 
prepared  inner  membrane  of  the  calf's  sto- 
mach, which  has  the  property  of  coagulating 
milk. 

Bennet,  Bennetilir  (ren'net^  ren'net-lngX 
n.  [Acc(»rding  to  Diez,  Fr.  reinette,  diuL  of 
reine,  L.  regina,  a  queen,  and  so = queen  of 
apples;  but  Mahn  givet  it  from  raine,  a 
green  or  tree  frog,  from  L.  rana,  a  frog,  be- 
cause the  apple  is  spotted  like  this  irog.] 
A  kind  of  apple  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

PIpphis  graffed  on  a  pippin  stock  are  called  nm* 
nets,  bettered  in  their  nature  by  such  double  extrac> 
tion.  FuUer. 

Benneted  (ren'net-ed).  a.  Mixed  or  treated 
with  rennet.  '  Pressed  milk  renneted. '  Chap- 
man. 

Rennet-whey  (ren'net-wh&X  n.  The  serotu 

Kart  of  milk,  separated  from  the  caseous 
y  means  of  rennet  It  is  used  in  phar- 
macy. 

Benningt  (renting),  n.  Same  as  Rennet. 
'y2<^}mi;i{7  to  turn  milk.'    HoUand. 

Benomee,t  n.  [See  Renown.]  Benown. 
Chaucer. 

Benounoe  (rS- nouns'),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  re- 
nounced; ppr.  renouncing.  [Fr.  renoneer; 
L.  renuneio—re,  and  nuncio,  nuntio,  to  tell. 
nuntiut,  a  messenger,  O.L.  nountixu  con- 
tracted from  noventiut,  from  novui,  new. 
1^  Nuncio.  Comp.  announoe,  pronounce.  ] 
L  To  declare  against;  to  disown;  to  disclaim; 
to  abjure;  to  forswear;  to  refuse  to  own 
or  acicnowledge  as  belonging  to ;  as,  to  re- 
nounce  a  title  to  land  or  a  claim  to  reward; 
to  renounce  allegiance. 

From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own ;  and  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  rtnouHce  the  honour  of  my  race. 

Dryt/tH. 

%  To  cast  off  or  reieot,  as  a  connection  or 
possession;  to  forsake. 

This  world  I  do  rett^uHn,  and.  in  your  sights 
Siiake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off.      ShaA. 

—Renounce,  Recant,  Abjure.  Renounce  is  to 
declare  that  we  have  given  up  some  profes- 
sion, opinion,  or  pursuit  finally  and  for  ever. 
Wo  may.  however,  renounce  what  we  never 
had;  as,  when  a  child  has  the  promise  made 
for  him  at  baptism  of  renouncing  the  world. 
Recant  is  to  make  publicly  Icnown  that  we 
have  given  up  a  principle  or  avowal  of  be- 
lief, formerly  maintained,  from  conviction 
of  its  erroneousness,  and  adopted  a  contrary 
one.  Abjure  is  to  renoimce  in  the  most  for- 
mal and  solemn  manner,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  any  change.  We  renounce  a  pro- 
fession, or  we  renounce  claims ;  we  recant 
statements,  vows,  &c.,  and  we  abjure  heresy 
or  allegiance  to  a  government  —  Stn.  To 
cast  on,  disavow,  disown,  disclaim,  deny, 
abjure,  recant^  abandon,  forsake,  quit,  fore- 
go, resign,  relmquish,  give  up.  abdicate. 
Renounce  (rd-nouns^^  v.L  1. f  To  declare  a 
renunciation. 

He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good. 
By  one  rebellious  act  renouncts  to  my  blood. 

Dry<ien. 

2.  In  card-plavinp,  not  to  follow  suit,  when 
one  has  a  card  oi  the  same  sort ;  to  revoke. 

Benounce  (rfi-nouns).  n.  In  card  itUiyiitg, 
the  tU  tliuing  to  follow  suit  when  it  can  be 
«ioue. 

Benouncement(r^nouns'ment).n.  The  act 
of  disclaiming  or  rejecting;  renunciation. 

I  holil  you  as  a  thing  ensky'd  and  sainted ; 

By  your  rtHouncemeHt,  an  immortal  spirit      SfuUt. 

Benouncer  (r^nouns'^rX  n.  One  who  re- 
nounces; one  who  disowns  or  disclaims. 
Barrow. 


Benoyate  (ren'O-v&tX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  retw- 
vated;  ppr.  renovating.  [L.  renovo,  renova- 
turn  — re,  again,  and  noro,  to  make  new: 
novue, new.]  1.  To  renew;  to  render  as  good 
as  new;  to  restore  to  freshness  or  to  a  good 
condition;  as,  to  renovate  a  building.— 2.  To 
give  force  or  effect  to  anew;  to  renew  in 
effect 

He  rtnovateth  by  so  doing  all  those  slnnes  which 
beforetimes  were  forgiven  him.  Latimer. 

Benoyater  (ren'd-vat-^rX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  renovates. 

Benovatlon  (ren-d-v&'shon).  n.  [L.  renowt- 
tio,  renovationis.  See  Bbnovate.]  The  act 
of  renovating,  or  the  state  of  being  reno- 
vated or  renewed;  a  making  new  after  decay, 
destruction,  or  impairment;  renewal:  as,  the 
renovation  oi  the  heart  by  grace.  *  Waked 
in  the  renovation  of  the  Just'    Milton. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in  the 
annual  rencvaticn  olthe  world.  ycJtMSOH. 

Benovator  (ren'6-v&t-drX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  renovates  or  renews. 

Benovelaunoe,t  n.   A  renewing.    Chaucer. 

Benovelle,t  v.t  [Fr.  renouveler.]  To  renew. 
Chaucer. 

Benowmedt(r^nowm'ed).a.  [See Benown] 
Renowned.  'Thou  far  retiowmed  son  of 
great  Apollo.'    Spenser. 

Benown  (rfi-nounO*  n.  [0.  E.  renowme,  from 
Fr.  renom,  ftom  L.  re,  and  nomen,  a  name; 
comp.  noun^  also  from  nomen.'\  The  state 
of  having  a  great  or  exalted  name ;  fame ; 
celebrity ;  exalted  reputation  derived  from 
the  widely  spread  praise  of  great  achieve- 
ments or  accomplishments. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  rencwH.  Shak. 

Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  rtMowti,  nor  grudge  thy  victory. 

DrydtH. 

Benown  (rd-noun').  v.t.    To  make  famous. 

The  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city.  Shak. 

Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown.    Dryden. 

Benowned  (r§-nound'>,  a.  Famous;  cele- 
brated for  ^at  and  heroic  achievements, 
for  distinguished  qualities,  or  for  grandeur ; 
eminent;  as,  rtnoutned  men;  a  renovoned 
king;  a  renmoned  city.  'Some  renowned 
metropolis.'  Jfilfotk— STN.  Famed,  famous, 
distinguished,  noted,  eminent,  celebrated, 
remai-kal)Ie.  wonderful. 

Benownedly  (r§-noun'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
nowned manner;  with  fame  or  celebrity. 

Benowner  (rd-noun'6r).  n.  1.  One  who 
gives  renown  or  spreads  fame.  'His  great 
renowner.'  CAaptmin.— 2.  [Translation of  G. 
renom  m  isL  ]  A  bully ;  a  boaster;  a  swaggerer. 
Longfellow.  'O  thou  beer-soaking  itenoiciur.' 
Thackeray. 

BenownfUl  t  (  rfi-noun'fnl),  a.  Renowned ; 
illustrious.  *  Renowt\fiu  Scipio,  spread  thy 
two-necked  eagles.'    Martton. 

Benownless  (r6-nounlesX  a.  Without  re- 
nown; inglorious. 

Benuelaerlte  ( rens'sel-ir-ltX  n.  r  After 
Van  Rensselaer.]  A  steatitic  mineral,  pro- 
bably identical  with  pyrallollte.  It  has  a 
fine  compact  texture,  and  is  worked  in  the 
lathe  into  inkstands  and  other  articles. 

Bent  (rent),  pp.  of  rend. 

Bent  (rent),  n.  [From  rend.]  1.  An  open- 
ing made  by  rending  or  tearing:  a  torn 
opening ;  a  fissure ;  a  break  or  breach ;  a 
crevice  or  crack.  'This  vast  rent  in  so  hiigh 
a  rock.'    Addison. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle.  .  .  . 

Look  I  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through; 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made.     SAaJk. 

2.  A  schism;  a  separation:  as.  a  rent  in  the 
church.— Stn.  Fissure,  breach,  rupture,  dis- 
ruption, tear,  dilaceratlon,  break,  fracture. 

Bentt  (rentX  v.t  To  rend;  to  tear.  'WiU 
you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder?'  Shak. 
'  What  griefs  m v  heart  dia  rent. '   Donne. 

Bentt  (rentX  v.u    To  rant    Hudibras. 

Bent  (rent),  n.  [Fr.  rente;  Pr.  renta,  rtnda; 
It  rendita,  that  which  is  rendered  or  given 
up,  from  L.L.  rendo,  for  L.  reddo,  to  give 
up.  See  Bender.]  A  sum  of  money,  or  a 
certain  amount  of  anything  valuable,  pay- 
able yearly  for  the  use  or  occupation  of 
lands  or  tenements;  more  generally,  a  bom- 
pensatlon  or  return  made  to  the  owner  by 
the  user  or  occupier  of  any  corporeal  inher- 
itance :  as.  the  rent  of  a  farm,  of  a  deer- 
forest,  of  salmon-fishings :  not  necessarily, 
altitough  by  English  usage  generally,  con- 
sisting in  monev.  Rente,  at  common  law. 
are  of  three  kinds :  rent-service,  rent-charge, 
and  rent-»eck.  Rent-nervice  is  when  some 
corporal  service  is  incident  to  It.  as  l)y  fealty 
and  a  sum  of  money;  rent-charge  is  when 
the  owner  of  Ute  rent  has  no  future  interest 


or  reversion  expectant  in  the  land*  ts«l  tb» 
rent  is  reserved  in  the  deed  by  a  cianaie  ^ 
distress  for  rent  in  arrear;  rent-meek,  4fr 
rent  is  rent  reserved  by  de««I.  bat  wi 
any  clause  of  distress.  There  mtc  al«u 
<^  assize,  certain  established  rents  o# 
holders  and  copyholders  of  maiMM 
cannot  be  varied;  called  also  ^wi 
These,  when  payable  in  silver,  ajra 
white  rents,  in  contradistinction  to  rvnts  i^ 
served  in  work  or  the  baser  metaUa,.  cafiad 
black  rents  or  Uaeknxail.  K  fee-farm^  rvwa  m 
rent-charge  issuing  out  of  an  estat«  in  fee.  ^ 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  valne  of  ttie  lan^ 
at  the  time  of  its  reservation.  Hie  time  «r 
paving  rents  is  either  by  the  particalar  s^ 
polntment  of  the  parties  in  toe  deed,  or  tr 
appointment  of  law,  but  the  law  does  not^ 
trol  the  expressappointment  of  the 
when  such  appointment  will  snswi 
intention,  in  England  Michaelmas  wasL 
Lady-day  are  the  usual  da>'s  appointed  Itar 
payment  of  rents;  and  in  SootJand  Maitis- 
mas  and  Whitsunday.— Fore-Aond  rvnf.  («t 
a  fine  or  premium  given  by  the  leasee  at  tJta 
time  of  taking  his  lease.  It  is  oCherwus 
called  a  forest  or  income.  (&>  Rent  paM 
in  advance. 

Bent  (rent),  e.t  1.  To  grant  the  posseasAea 
and  enjovment  of  for  a  conslderatfoB  in  the 
nature  of  rent;  to  let  on  lease. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  hooourabte 
should  rent  their  estate  for  a  trifle. 


2.  To  take  and  hold  for  a  contidcnUlaB  is 
the  nature  of  rent;  as,  the  tenant  r^mMm  hia 
estate  for  a  year. 

Who  was  dead. 
Who  married,  or  was  Mice  to  be.  and  how 
The  races  went,  and  who  would  mu  tb« 


Bent  (rentX  v.i.   To  be  leased  or  let  for 

as,  an  estate  or  a  tenement  rent*  for  fit* 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Bentahle  (reufa-blX  «.    Capable  of 
rented. 

Bentage  t  (renf  ij),  n.    Rent 

Norcan  wepay  thefineand  rrMiiiV'doe.  Fh. 


Rental  (rent'alX  n.  [L.L.  rentals,  froa 
renta.  See  BENT.  1  1.  A  schedule  or  aocoaat 
of  rents,  or  a  roll  wherein  the  renta  of  a  maner 
or  estate  are  set  down ;  rent-roIL  —  S.  Tbs 
gross  amount  of  rents  drawn  from  an  estatv; 
as.  the  rental  of  the  estate  is  five  thousand 
a  year.— /{«tUa<  riqht,  a  species  of  lease  at 
low  rent,  usually  for  life.  The  holders  \k 
such  leases  were  called  RtntaXUrs  or  Mmdl^f 
Tenants. 

Bentaller  (renf  a]-«rX  n.  One  who  holds  a 
rental  right    See  under  BlNTAL. 

Bent-arrear  (rent-a-r€r},  n.    Unpaid  rent 

Bent-Charge (renrchftijin-    See Bsnt. 

Bent-day  rr«Dt'<UX  ^  ^^  <Uy  for  payloc 
rent 

Bente  (rifitX  n.  [Fr.]  A  public  fund  or 
stock  bearing  interest;  French  govemmeai 
stock. 

Benter  (rent'^r),  n.  One  who  leases  an 
estate;  or  more  commonly,  the  leasee  «r 
tenant  who  takes  an  estate  or  tenement  oa 
rent    Locke. 

Benter  (ren't^r),  v.t.  [Fr.  rentraire,  to  Join 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  to  renter— re,  back,  ««, 
in.  and  traire,  from  L  trahere,  to  draw.  ]  1  To 
flnedraw ;  to  sew  together,  as  the  edMs  at 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  without  doubling  Uieas* 
so  that  the  seam  is  scarcely  visible— 1  la 
tapestry,  to  work  new  warp  into  in  order  to 
restore  the  original  pattern  or  design. 

Benterer  (ren  w-^).  n.  One  who  rsntcn; 
a  finedrawer. 

Renter-warden  (renf*r-war-denX  a.  The 
warden  of  a  company  who  receives  renta 

Bentier  (rtln-t«-*X  n  If^.  fr%m  rrsia 
government  stock.]  One  who  has  a  fUad 
income,  as  from  lands,  stocks,  dec  ;  a 
fund-holder. 

Bent-roU  (renf  rSl),  n.  A  rental :  a  list  «r 
account  of  rents  or  income.    See  RlNTAt. 

Godfrey  Bertram  siirceeded  to  a  long  pedigree  aat 
a  short  reiUr»li.  like  many  lairds  of  that  poiod. 

Bent-ieck  (rent'sekX  n.    [Lit  dry  rent;  Yt. 

sec,  dry]    In  law.  see  RENT. 
Rent-tenrloe  (rent'sAr-vlsX  n.    In  law,  we 

Rent. 
Renuent  (ren'Q-ent),  a.    VL  renuen*.  rrtta- 

entis,  ppr.  of  renuo— rt.  back,  and  fi«e^  to 

nodi  llirowing  back  the  head  ;«pedfk«Jly. 

applied  to  two  muscles  which  perfom  this 

function. 
Rennmerate  (r§-n0'm^-4tx  v.t    r  L  rraa- 

mero,  renum^ratutn—re,  sgain,  and  moaere, 
to  count  See  NuinuuL  ]  To  count  or  at 
ber  again. 


F&te.  fitr,  fat,  fftU;       m4,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mOve;       tflbe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       tt,  8c  abvne;     S,8cUff. 


KESmsOATlOtl 


n  (rtni 


('•l-t'ihon}.  <L 


See  Rehouncl]     The  ut  ol  ntiaanc 
<a)  ■  dlKwnllig  or  dltfJtlmlng^  nJeoUo 

<(i)  Id  Iou.  the  ut  of  noouaclDc  i  rl 
applied  pirtlculiily  In  reference  lomo 


the  eilent  ol  the  eoDiniibnocH.  preftra  to 
rvIuM  11  The  mutiuitUian  </  a  (rnH  hi 
>«cotUnd  li  equlTBlent  to  the  lurnadir  of 
n  IMM  iu  EiwUnd.— SIM.  Renanncvnient, 

I'lulmer,  i^ectinn,  ilijuntlon,  racantatlon. 


bU*l  the  ondlt  ol  rlrtae.  end  nm»rrM  the 
nDUonioleoaduidenlt.'  Jtremu  CotUrr. 
C«nverM  fren-itm').  a.  [Ste  Oie  verb,] 
In  her.  Imerled:  upiide  down^  let  with  the 


H,  that  l^  with 


Senvanementt  {renrfn'Tnint),  n.  The 
■ot  or  nrentn(.  A  UUl  rnn^trmtnt  ot 
the  order  of  niiDre.'    StuM^. 

RanTOT*  (len-volT,  ti.t    [Fr.  rrimytr-n. 

'Not  dJunluloi  or  r«iii>ovirw  her'  Batim. 
BaaYOr*  (ren-voi'),  ».    The  let  ot  wnding 

buck  or  dUmlHlni  home.    Howttt. 
Sonyl  (r(-nl'i  d.l  md  I.     [See  Benete] 

To  deny;  to  dliown. 
BeoIlUill(r«.ob-ttn'),  ot  To  oblaln  again. 


BaobtaliUible  (rt-ob-Un'R-bli  a.  TbaC  imy 

lie  obtained  aflun.    Sheneood. 
S«00enp7  (r*-ok'lca.pl>,  ».t    To  orcopy 

plice' 
B«omeUr  (rt-om'et-tr),  n.    Sanie  ai  Rlii- 

BMipm  (r«-a^nn).  i.e.    To  open  again;  ai. 

the  llieatre  »u  rcoptaii  *t  Cbrlitmu. 
Ita<ipan(r«  </pen),v.l.    To  be  opened  again; 

tn  upenanew;  u.  the  Khooli  ngpan  for  the 

B«oppo«»(r6op-p6il,''(.    To  oppoae  again. 

Sir  f  Bnmnt. 
BaortlkllllTi-or-dana  e.C    To  onlalD  again, 

ai  wheu  the  tint  unllnatlon  !•  delectlte. 


RecKtor  (rfror'dir),  e  (.    To  order  i 

BsoKUlMtlOII  (r<>or'illn-k''ihoat 

•econd  or  repeiried  ardinaliou. 

BMrtanlntton  ( rt  -  or '  gan  -  li  - 1 '  1 

The  act  o(  organlilag  anew;  ai.  r 

lUOTgUIlM  (rt'Oi'gu-It),  T.L    To  ( 


re  In  tprlng.  ^tare.  ] 


»(r«'a-trtpXn.  Same 


".r^o 


&BP,  Bn>p  W] 

nirance. 
SV.B<vp(rBp| 


:-oki'l-len-U),  e.l.    SanH 

1.  a.    Panned  with  a  fln 
;    hating  a  cord -like 


To  pace  again;  to  go 
y  (te  PM"!  (ix  ," ,'     To  pKify  again. 


HapikCkgr  (ri.pik'trl.  n. 


Rap«lllt{r«p*nf).e.t    To  paint  ai.fw. 
Repair  (ri-pai'l.B.t     [Fr.  nJpartr.-Lnjan 
—rt.  ngsin,  anil  para,  to  k^I  of  make  readj 


dlUpldntUm.  or  partial  deitmclloo ;  u.  tu 
rtoair  a  home,  a  wall,  or  a  ihlp;  lo  mpair 
a  breach.  '.Seeking  that  beanleoui  root  to 
nilnate  which  tu  rrpaiV  thould  be  thy  chlel 
ileilre.'  Shak.  'Shouldatrtpafr myfouth.' 
Skak.  'Secret  rcrredilDgi  that  repair  bii 
■trength.'    Jril[«i. 


1.  To  make  aniendi  tor.  aa  tor  an  InlurjTi  bj 

an  equivalent;  to  give  iDdeninil^  lor;  — 

recover  or  get  Into  politic 
R«palr(r«-pi[0. 

itorlherrpair 


inily  h 
SSak.- 
rf-r— Stn.  To  n 


fapable  of  being 

it  ttmctare:  a  reparnbU 
T.  Taylor.— SIS.  Eettor- 


paVdA-den-tit).  a.    tn 
M  repind  and  toothed.    KquM  liii  a  stt 
ReiHUldOiu    (rt-pan'-       .«ii.fnnr™-. 

Bent  upward ;  conveiedlf  crooked.     Sir  T. 

RailBnMIt^(rep'a-rabil1-ti),n.  Theatale 

or  quality  of  being  reparable, 
R«lHmiblS  (rep'a-ra-hU  a     [Pr, 

nparabitii    See  Rr "  " — "-' 

good;  ai,  a  npamt 

able.  ntlVevable,  r 
Scwiratilr  (tvp'a-n-bli),  adv.    In  a  repar- 

Bcpianitlon  (rep-i-rl'ihon),  II,  I,  The  act 
ot  rtpalring;  irpair;  ai,  the  repamtiun  ol 
a  bridge  or  ot  a  highway,  ~2.  What  ii  done 
In  repair  a  wrung;  Indeniniflcatlcm  tor  lou 
or  damage;   aallitactlnn    fur  any  injur]': 


Sin,  Reatoratlon.  repair.  reaUtution.  com- 

RaparatlVe  1 1 6  par'a-llv ),  a.     Capable  ot 
BffecUng  rejuiir;  restoring  to  a  aound  or 


igenultf  atudy  to 
lecuor  deformltleB,'    jrr,  jaytor. 
HepamtlVO  (rfl-par'a-tiT),  n.     That  which 
reilurea  u>  a  gaud  state;  that  which  makea 

Kspurelt  (re-pai'elk.  n,  (Re  and  a;;parrl.] 
A  chanue  of  appareL  '  §end  hitn  a  Hit  at 
reparrtl '    JScoii  4  PL 

acpartM  (rep-lr-te^.  n.  [Fr,  rrpnTtie.  from 

pan.)  'l.  DHgtnelb'aii  auiwering'thruit'ln 
lencing.  Hence  — i.  A  imart,  ready,  and 
witty  r^y. 


B«partliiilaita(T«-plir'U-ml-eu"ia).ii.  (Sp,] 
A  partition  or  dlrUfon,  eapeclallf  of  ilavea; 


BaJHutltlOII  (r<.p«r-U'ahonX  n.  [PreBl  n 
again,  and  partitiBn.i  A  divialan  lob 
■roaller  parta;  a  Ireih^rtitlon. 

BspuafrC-paO.  ct.  To  pan  again;  lo  paa 
pan  >  bridge  or  a  river. 


(rt-pai').  e,(  Tn  paaa  or  go  back;  to 
auk:  ai.  IrODH  pauing (nd  lepaaing 
onr  eyea  '  The  paulng  and  rrpui- 
I.'    BrydtH. 

)  (ripaa'^  n.  The  act  ot  repaaa- 


(rtpi 


le  of  which  li 


patsanU  bj  walkiitg 

of  the  abield  in  the  uiual  way.  and  tlie 

other  npaaanl  by  ijulng  towanla  the  >ln- 

(ri-paaf),  B,    [aPr,  re^l.  FT  n 

brief  r 


uund  rrpart-'    Spefiter. 
E«pMt  (r*-paif).  B.l    To  feed.   .. 
JJiFtlut  them  with  my  blood.'   Sliali. 


RtpMttre-paatO.i 

Pnpr. 

tamMtuT*  t  J  jt-ffj^tfit 


country.  ]    To  rettore  Co 


fooditoleaat. 

\  n.    Food :  enter- 
rage,  rrpattun  for 

t.    [i.  npalrlo. 


>.  to  rrpay  kind- 


HvM.  To  refund,  relmbune,    i ,__ 

compenute,  remunerate,  reward,  reqnlt.. 
Bapw  i^^S*').  f.i    To  lequlle  either  good 


■    Jtr.  TSjflor,— t  "The  money  oi 


Repeal  (rf-pil'),  B.t,  [Ft,  rapjvtrr— rt.  back. 


eh.  So,  hlek;     g.  go;     J.Job;      b,  Fr,  Ion;      ng.  ^ng;     IE,  (Aen;  Ih,  Ulo; 
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REKITENCE 

ttenltence  (rt-nl'tent). »».    Same  as  Mtni- 

tency.     W.  Wollaston. 
Renitencjr (reni'ten-si ). n.  [See Rbnitbnt. ] 

1.  The  resistance  of  a  body  to  pressure;  the 

effect  of  elastic!  t v.— 2.  Moral  resistance;  re- 

lactance;  disitulmation. 

It  U  a  singular  blessing  that  nature  hath  formed 
the  mind  of  luati  with  tlie  saine  happy  backwardness 
and  reft tf<Hry  Ai{A\ns.t  conviction  wmch  is  observed 
in  old  doKS,  '  of  not  learning  new  tricks.'     SttrM<. 

Renltent  (rfi-nl'tent).  a.  [L.  rtniUnt,  reni- 
tentiM,  ppr.  of  renitor—r;  back,  and  nitor,  to 
struggle,  to  strive.]  1.  Besisting  pressure 
nr  the  effect  of  it;  acting  against  impulse  by 
elastic  force.  Ray.  —2.  Persistently  opposed. 

Reime,t  v.i.    To  run.    Chaucer. 

Beime,t  t.t.  [Icel.  rcena,  to  plunder.]  To 
plunder.    Chaucer. 

Rennet  (ren'netX  n.  [Also  written  runnet, 
and  formed  from  the  verb  to  run^  formerly 
also  in  form  renne;  A.  Sax.  rennan,  to  run, 
gerinnan,  to  curdle  or  coagulate,  a  sense 
which  run  or  rin  still  has  in  Scotland,  like 
O.  rennen,  to  run,  to  curdle,  rennset  rennet; 
D.  rUinen.  to  curdle,  to  coagulate.]  The 
prepared  inner  membrane  of  the  calf  s  sto- 
mach, which  has  the  property  of  coagulating 
milk. 

Rennet,  Rennetlnc  (ren'net^  ren'net-ing). 
n.  [According  to  mez,  Fr.  reinette,  dinL  of 
reine,  L.  regina,  a  queen,  and  so = queen  of 
apples;  but  Mahn  gives  it  from  rauie.  a 
green  or  tree  frog,  from  L.  rana,  a  frog,  be- 
cause the  apple  is  spotted  like  this  Irog.] 
A  kind  of  apple  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

Pippins  gralTed  on  a  pippin  stock  are  called  rtn- 
ntts,  l)ettered  in  their  nature  by  such  double  extrac- 


tion. 


FulUr. 


Renneted  (ren'net-ed).  a.  Mixed  or  treated 
with  rennet.  '  Pressed  milk  rvniMf^d. '  CAaj»- 
man. 

ftennet-Whey  (ren'net-wh&X  n.  The  serous 

Cart  of  millc,  separated  from  the  caseous 
y  means  of  rennet  It  is  used  in  phar- 
macy. 

Renningt  (renting),  n.  Same  as  RtfUMi. 
' Renning  tti  turn  milk.'    UoUand. 

Renomee,t  n.  [See  Renown.]  Renown. 
Chancer. 

Renounce  (rS- nouns').  v.(.  pret  &  pp.  re- 
liuunoed;  ppr.  renouneir^.  [Fr.  renoneer; 
L.  renundo—ref  and  nuncio,  nuntio,  to  tell, 
nuntiuM,  a  messenger.  O.L.  nountixu  con- 
tracted from  noventiut,  from  novut,  new. 
dee  Nuncio.  Comp.  announce,  pronounce.] 
L  To  declare  against;  to  disown;  to  disclaim; 
to  abiure;  to  forswear;  to  refuse  to  own 
or  acknowledge  as  belonging  to ;  as,  to  re- 
nounce a  title  to  land  or  a  claim  to  reward; 
to  re7uninee  allegiance. 

From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own ;  and  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renouHa  the  honour  of  my  race. 

DrytltH. 

2.  To  cast  off  or  reiect,  as  a  connection  or 
possession;  to  forsake. 

This  world  I  do  rmcuHct,  and,  in  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  otL      Ska  A. 

—Renounce,  Recant,  Abiure.  Renounce  is  to 
declare  that  we  have  given  up  some  profes- 
sion, opinion,  or  pursuit  finally  and  for  ever. 
Wc  may,  however,  renounce  what  we  never 
had:  as,  when  a  child  has  the  promise  made 
for  him  at  baptism  of  renouncing  the  world. 
Recant  is  to  make  publicly  known  that  we 
have  given  up  a  principle  or  avowal  of  be- 
lief, formerly  maintained,  from  conviction 
of  its  erroneousness,  and  adopted  a  contrary 
one.  Abjure  is  to  renounce  in  the  most  for- 
mal and  solemn  manner,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  any  change.  We  retumtiee  a  pro- 
fession, or  we  renounce  claims ;  we  recant 
statements,  tows,  Ac,  and  we  abjure  heresy 
or  all(^iance  to  a  government  —  Stn.  li^ 
cast  off.  disavow,  disown,  disclaim,  deny, 
abjure,  recant,  abandon,  forsake,  quit,  fore- 
Ro.  resign,  relinquish,  give  up,  abdicate. 
Renounce  (rd-nouns^^  v.  i.  1. 1  To  decUre  a 
renunciation. 

He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good. 
By  one  rebellious  act  rtHouHctt  to  my  blood. 

2.  In  card-playing,  not  to  follow  suit,  when 

one  ban  a  card  of  the  same  sort ;  to  revoke. 
Renounce  (rfi-nouns),  n.     In  card  lAaijing, 

the  tli-cliuing  to  follow  suit  when  it  can  be 

•  ioue. 
Renouncement  (r^-nouns'mentXn.  The  act 

of  disclaiming  or  rejecting;  renunciation. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  ensky'd  and  sainted ; 

By  your  renouncfmtnt,  an  immortal  spirit      ShaM. 

Renouncer  (r^noons'drX  n.  One  who  re- 
nounces; one  wlio  disowns  or  disclaims. 
Barrow. 
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Renovate  (ren'6-v&tX  v.  t  pret  &  pp.  retto- 
vated;  ppr.  renovating.  [L.  renovo,  renovet- 
turn— re,  again,  and  novo,  to  make  new: 
noim«,new.]  L  To  renew;  to  render  as  good 
as  new;  to  restore  to  freshness  or  to  a  good 
condition;  as,  to  renovate  a  building.— 2.  To 
give  force  or  effect  to  anew;  to  renew  in 

effect 

He  rtnavateth  by  so  doing  all  those  sinnes  which 
beforetiroes  were  forgiven  him.  Latimer. 

Renoyater  (ren'd-vat-^X  ^  ^^  ^^o  or 
that  which  renovates. 

Renovation  (ren-d-v&'shon),  n.  [L.  renova- 
tio,  renovationis.  See  Renovate.  ]  The  act 
of  renovating,  or  the  state  of  being  reno- 
vated or  renewed ;  a  making  new  after  decay, 
destruction,  or  impairment:  renewal;  as,  the 
renovation  of  the  heart  by  grace.  *  Waked 
in  the  renovation  of  the  Just'    MUtmi. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in  the 
annual  renevation  oTthe  world.  yehnson. 

Renovator  (ren'6-vfit-«rX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  renovates  or  renews. 

Renov^aunoe,t  n.   A  renewing.    Chancer. 

Renovelle»tvt-  [Fr.  renouoelfr.]  To  renew. 
Chaucer. 

Renowmedt<rd-nowm'ed),a.  [See Renown.] 
Renowned.  'Thou  far  retiowm^d  son  of 
great  Apollo.'    Spenser. 

RiBnown  (rS-nounO. '  »•  [O.  £.  renoumte,  from 
Fr.  renom,  from  L.  re,  and  nomen,  a  name; 
comp.  noun,  also  from  nome^i.]  The  state 
of  having  a  great  or  exalted  name ;  fame ; 
celebrity ;  exalted  reputation  derived  from 
the  widely  spread  praise  of  great  achieve- 
ments or  accomplishments. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  rtnowH.  Shak. 

Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renomnt,  nor  grudge  thy  victory. 

DryJtM. 

Renown  (r6-nounO.  v.t.    To  make  famous. 

The  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city.  Shak, 

Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  rtHowm.    Drydeu. 

Renowned  (r§-nound'X  <»•  Famous ;  cele- 
brate for  great  and  heroic  achievements, 
for  distinguished  qualities,  or  for  grandeur ; 
eminent;  as.  renovoned  men;  a  renowned 
king;  a  renowned  city.  'Some  renowned 
metropolis.'  lfi7fofk~STN.  Famed,  famous, 
distinguished,  noted,  eminent,  celebrated, 
remarkable,  wonderful. 

Renownedly  (r£-noun'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
nowned manner;  with  fame  or  celebrity. 

Renowner  (rd-noun'«r),  n.  1.  One  who 
gives  renown  or  spreads  fame.  'His  great 
renowner.'  CAapman.— 2.  [Translation  of  O. 
renom  m  i$L  ]  A  bully ;  a  boaster;  a  swaggerer. 
Longfellow.  'O  thou  beer-soaking  Renowner. ' 
Thackeray. 

RenownfUl  t  (  rd-noun'f ul  X  a.  Renowned ; 
illustrious.  '  Renowt\ful  Soipio,  spread  thy 
two-necked  eagles.'    Manton. 

Renownless  ( renounces  X  a.  Without  re- 
nown; inglorious. 

Rensselaerlte  ( rens' sel  - ir-It  X  n.  r  After 
Van  RetiMielaer.]  A  steatitic  mineral,  pro- 
bably identical  with  pyrallolite.  It  has  a 
fine  compact  texture,  and  is  worked  in  the 
lathe  into  inkstands  and  other  articles. 

Rent  (rent),  pp.  of  rend. 

Rent  (rent),  9i.  [From  rend.]  1.  An  open- 
ing made  by  rending  or  tearing;  a  torn 
opening ;  a  Assure ;  a  break  or  breach ;  a 
crevice  or  crack.  'This  vast  rent  in  so  hijgh 
a  rock.'    Addieon. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle.  .  .  . 

Look !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through; 

See  what  a  r*Hi  the  envious  Casca  made.    S/mA. 

2.  A  schism;  a  separation;  as,  a  rent  in  the 
church.— 8yn.  Fissure,  breach,  rupture,  dis- 
ruption, tear,  dilaoeration,  break,  fracture. 

Rent  t  (rentX  «.  t  To  rend;  to  tear.  '  WUl 
you  rent  our  ancient  loveisunderT'  Shak. 
'  What  griefs  m v  heart  dia  rent. '   Donne. 

Rentt  (rentX  v.x.    To  rant    HudSbrae. 

Rent  (rentX  n.  [Fr.  rente;  Pr.  renta,  renda; 
It  rendita,  that  which  is  rendered  or  given 
up.  from  L.L.  rendo,  for  L.  reddo,  to  give 
up.    See  Render.]    A  sum  of  money,  or  a 
certain  amount  of  anything  valuable,  pay- 
able yearly  for  the  use  or  occupation  of 
lands  or  tenements;  more  generally,  a  com 
peusation  or  return  made  to  the  owner  by 
the  user  or  occupier  of  any  corporeal  inher 
itance :  as.  the  retU  of  a  farm,  of  a  deer 
foreiit.  of  salmon-fishings :  not  necessarily 
although  by  English  usage  generally,  con 
sisting  in  money.    Rents,  at  common  law 
are  of  three  kinds :  rent-tterviee,  rent-charge 
and  rent-seek.     Rent-service  is  when  some 
corporal  service  is  incident  to  it,  as  l»>-  fealty 
ancl  a  sura  of  mnnfy;  rmt-rharge  is  when 
tlie  owner  of  the  rent  has  no  future  interest 


RENUMERATB 

or  reversion  expectant  in  the  Umd,  bat  tfb* 
rent  is  reserved  in  the  deed  by  a  clAtue  cf 
digress  for  rent  in  arrear;  rent-mek.  ^rj 
rent  is  rent  reserved  by  dee4l.  bat  «U 
any  clause  of  distress.  There  are  alao 
<^f  auize,  certain  established  rents  of 
holders  and  oopyholdera  of  maa 
cannot  be  vaned;  called  also 
These,  when  payable  in  aUver,  are 
wkUe  rente,  in  contradistinction  to 
served  in  work  or  the  baser  metals, 
black  rents  ox  black  maiL  K/et-Xarmretd 
rent-charge  issuing  out  of  an  estate  in  fee. 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the 
at  the  time  of  its  reservation.  The  time  4tf 
pacing  rents  is  either  by  the  particnlar  a^ 
pointment  of  the  parties  in  the  deed,  or  by- 
appointment  of  law,  but  the  law  does  m»c  \ 
trol  the  expressaimolntment  of  the 


attL 


when  such  appointment  will  ansi 
intention.  In  England  Michaebnaa  sal 
Lady-dav  are  the  usual  da>'a  appointed  far 
payment  of  rents;  and  in  Scotland 
mas  and  Whitsunday.— ^orte-Aaml 
a  fine  or  premium  given  by  the  I 
time  of  taking  his  lease.  It  is  othcrwia* 
called  a  fore^^ft  or  income.  (&) 
in  advance. 

Rent  (rentX  v.t.    1.  To  grant  the 
and  enjoyment  of  for  a  consideratkua  fa 
nature  of  rent;  to  let  on  lease. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  an  h 
should  reiit  their  estate  for  a  triile.  S^Ff/t 

2.  To  take  and  hold  for  a  conatderatioo  ia 
the  nature  of  rent;  as,  the  tenant  resUa  hm 
estate  for  a  year. 

Who  was  dead. 
Who  married,  or  was  Uke  to  be.  and  how 
The  races  went,  and  who  woum  rvM#  tibc  halt 


Rent  (rentX  v.i.   To  be  leased  or  lei  for  ml; 

as,  an  estate  or  a  tenement  renU  tvr  Are 

hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Rentable  (renfa-blX  a.    Capable  of 

rented. 
Rentage  t  (renf ^X  ^    Sent 

Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine  and  fvmAvv  dne.  fA. , 


Rental  (rent'alX  n.  [L.L.  rentaU, 
renta.  SeeRENT.l  1.  A  schedule  or  i 
of  rents,  or  a  roll  wherein  the  renta  of  a  manor 
or  estate  are  set  down ;  rent-roO.  —  ± 
gross  amount  of  rents  drawn  from  an 
as.  the  rental  of  the  estate  is  five  tboQaaad 
a  yetLT.—ReiUal  right,  a  species  of  lease  at 
low  rent,  usually  for  life.  The  holders  <4 
such  leases  were  called  RentaUers  or  Mietdl^ 
Tenants. 

Rentaller  (renf  al-^X  ^  One  who  holda  a 
rental  right    See  under  Rental. 

Rent-ariear  (rent-a-r#iO.  n.    Unpaid  rent 

Rent-Charge (rent'chiU^JXn.    See Rurr. 

Rent-day  (renf  dAX  n.  The  day  for  i»«yteg 
rent 

Rente  (rittX  n.  [Fr.]  A  public  fund  or 
stock  bearing  interest;  French  goTemnwnft 
stock. 

Renter  (rent'^X  *^     One  who  U 
estate;  or  more  commonly,  the  It 
tenant  who  takes  an  estate  or  tenement  om. 
rent    Locke. 

Renter  (ren't^rX  v.t  [Fr.  rentraire,  to  join 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  to  renter— re.  back,  en, 
in,  and  traire,  from  L  trahere,  to  draw.  ]  l.To 
finedraw ;  to  sew  together,  as  the  edsea  «if 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  without  doubling  Uieas, 
so  that  the  seam  is  scarcely  visible.— S.  In 
tapestry,  to  work  new  warp  into  in  order  to 
restore  the  original  pattern  or  design. 

Renterer  (renO^r-^),  n.  One  who  renttn; 
a  flnedrawer. 

Renter-warden  (renf^r-war-denX  »•.  The 
warden  of  a  company  who  receives  renta 

Rentier  (ran-td-aX  n.  [Fr..  from  rtnte^ 
government  stock.]  One  who  has  a  fixed 
income,  as  from  lands,  stocks,  Ac  ;  a 
fund-holder. 

Rent-roll  (renf  r61).  n.  A  rental :  a  Hat  or 
account  of  renU  or  income.    See  Rkvtal. 

Godfrey  Bcrtmrn  succeeded  to  a  Ion?  pedi^fix  aaA 
a  short  rtntroii,  like  many  lairds  of  that  period 

.SirM'  Sewti 

Rent-M^  (rent'sekX  n.    [Lit  dry  rent;  Vt 

sec.  dry  ]    In  /air.  see  RENT. 
Rent-iervloe  (renf  sAr-visX  n.    In  tei».  ••  s 

Rent. 
Renuent  (ren'Q-entX  a.    fL-  rmti^fut.  rvsm- 

entis,  ppr.  of  renuo — re,  back,  and  mm*,  to 

nod.1  Throwing  back  the  head;  q>eci0c«llv. 

applied  to  two  muscles  which  perform  tma 

function. 
Rennmerate  (re-n&'m«r-At).  r  t    r  L 

merv.  renumeratum—re,  again,  and  i 

to  count  See  Number.)  To  count  or  ni 

bar  again. 


F&te,  fitr,  fat,  fftU;       m4.  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mOve;       tabe,  tub,  bull*.       oil,  pound;       tt,  8c.  abvne;     f,  8c  («y 
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Bannndatlon  (r6-nan'si-&''ihon).  n.  [Lai 
renuneiatio,  renuttciationU,  from  renuneio. 
See  Renounce.]  The  act  of  renounciug: 
<a)  a  disowning  or  disclaiming;  rejection. 

lie  th.nt  loves  riches  can  hardly  believe  the  doctrine 
of  |x>rerty  and  rtnnnciaUcH  ofthe  irorld. 

yer.  Taylor. 

<6)  In  tou),  the  act  of  renouncing  a  right: 
applied  particularly  in  reference  to  an  ex- 
ecutor who  has  been  nominated  in  a  will, 
but  who,  having  an  option  to  accept  it 
declines  to  do  so,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
any  liability  expressly  renounces  the  office. 
In  ScoU  law  the  terra  is  also  used  in  refer- 
ence to  an  heir  who  is  entitled,  if  he  chooses, 
to  succeed  to  heritable  property,  but,  from 
the  extent  of  the  encumbrances,  prefers  to 
refuse  it  The  renunciation  qf  a  leaite  in 
Scotland  is  equivalent  to  the  gurrender  of 
a  leoiB  in  England.— SVN.  Renouncement 
disownment,  disavowal,  disavowment,  dis- 
claimer, rejection,  abjuration,  recantation, 
denial,  abandonment,  relinquishment 

Ranvonet  (ren-v6rr),  v.L  [Fr.  renvener 
—r€,  back,  en,  in,  into,  and  L.  vereare,  from 
verto,  venwn,  to  turn.]  1.  To  reverse. 
*  Whose  shield  he  bears  renoertt'  Speneer. 
2.  To  turn  upside  down;  to  overthrow.  '  To 
blast  the  cradit  of  virtue,  and  renoene  the 
notions  of  good  and  evil.'    Jeremy  Collier. 

Ranvene  (ren-vdrs').  a.  [See  the  verb.] 
In  her.  inverted;  upside  down;  set  with  the 
head  downward  or  contrary  to  the  natural 
posture;  as.  a  chevron  renvereet  that  is,  with 
the  point  downwards. 

Renyersement  t  (ren-vftrs'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  reversing.  '  A  total  reHoereement  of 
the  order  of  nature.'    Stukely. 

Renvoyt  (ren-voi'X  v.t  fFr.  renvoyer—re, 
back,  and  enooyer,  to  sencL]  To  send  back. 
*Not  dismissing  or  renvoying  her.'    Bacon. 

ReilTOy  t  (ren-voi^  n.  The  act  of  sending 
back  or  dismissins  home.    HoweU. 

Renyt  (r§-nl'),  v.%.  and  t.  [See  Renktb] 
Todenv;  to  disown. 

Reohtain  (re-ob-t&nO,  v.t  To  obtain  again. 

I  came  to  rrMnint  my  diffnitie. 

And  in  the  throne  to  teat  my  sire  againe. 

Mir.  for  Mttgs. 

ReototailUthle  (r6-ob-tin'a-bl\  a.   That  may 

be  obtained  again.    Sherwood. 
Reooeupy  (r^-ok'Ml-pIX  v.t    To  occupy 

anew;   as,  he  now  reoeeupie$  his  former 

place, 
Reomoter  (rfi-om'et-^r),  n.    Same  as  Jthe- 

ometer. 
Reopen  (rd-d'pen).  v.t    To  open  again;  as. 

the  theatre  was  reopened  at  Christmas. 
Reopen  (r€-^pen).  v.i.    To  be  opened  again ; 

to  open  anew;  as,  the  schools  reopen  for  the 

session  to-day. 
Reoppoie  (rd-op-pdzO»  V.  t   To  oppose  again. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Reordain  (r6-or-dan0.  v.  t  To  ordain  again, 

as  when  the  first  ordination  is  defective. 

They  did  not  pretend  to  re*rdain  those  that  had 
been  ordMned  by  the  new  book  in  Kint;  Fdward's 
time.  B/.  BttrtiH. 

Reorder  (rft-or'ddrX  v.  t    To  order  a  second 

time. 
Reordlnation  (r6-orMln-&''shonX  n.     A 

second  or  repeated  ordination. 

He  proceeded  in  his  ministry  without  expecting  any 
new  minion,  and  never  thought  himself  obliged  to  a 
rtordiHatian.  Atttrbury. 

Reorgmnliatlon(re-or'gan-ii-&''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  organizing  anew;  as,  repeated 
rtoTfjanizatiMi  of  the  troops. 

Reorganlie  (rS-or^gan-IsX  v.t  To  oiganize 
anew;  to  reduce  again  to  an  organized  con- 
dition ;  as.  to  reorganiit  a  society  or  an 
army. 

Re-orient  (rS-d'ri-ent).  a.  Arising  again  or 
anew.asthelifeof  nature  in  spring.  tRare.] 

The  songs,  the  stirring  air. 
The  life  rt-crttnt  out  of  ditft. 
Cry  thro'  the  sense  to  hearten  trti5t 
In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fsir.    Tennyson. 

Reotrope  (r6'd-tr6pX  n.  Same  as  Rheotrope. 
ReozsTgenate  (re-oks'i-Jen-itX  v.t    To 

oxygenate  again  or  a  second  time. 
Eeozyseniie  (re-oksl-Jen-izX  v.t    Same  as 

B^oxygenate. 
Rep.  Repp  (repX  a.    Formed  with  a  finely 

corded  surface;   liaving  a  cord -like  aiK 

pearance. 
SePb  Repp  (repX  n.    A  dress  fabric  having 

a  corded  or  ribbed  appearance. 
Repaoe  rr6-pis0,  v.t    To  pace  again;  to  go 

over  again  in  a  contrary  direction. 
BepaeUy  (rS-pas'i dX  v.t    To  pacify  again. 

'  To  rtpaeify  the  people's  hate.     Daniel. 
Bepaok  (rd-pak'X  v.t    To  pack  a  second 

time:  as,  to  repack  lieef  or  pork. 
Repacker  (r6-pak'6r).  n.    One  tliat  repacks. 


Repaid  (r£p&dO.  pp.  of  repay.    Paid  back. 

Money  can  be  repaid: 
Not  kindness.  Tennystt. 

Repaint  (r«p&nt7,  v.t    To  paint  anew. 

Repair  (re-paiO.  v.  t  [Fr.  riparer;  L  reparo 
—re,  again,  and  paro,  to  get  or  make  ready 
(whence  also  compare,  prepare).  ]  1.  To  exe- 
cute restoration  or  renovation  on ;  to  restore 
to  a  sound  or  good  state  after  decay,  in juir, 
dilapidation,  or  partial  destruction ;  as,  to 
repair  a  house,  a  wall,  or  a  ship;  to  repair 
a  breaclL  *  .Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to 
ruinate  which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief 
desire.'  Shak.  'Shouldst  repair  my  youth.' 
Shak.  'Secret  refreshings  that  repair  his 
strength.'    Milton. 

Heaven  rejoiced  and  soon  repaired 

Her  mural  breach.  MitUn. 

2.  To  make  amends  for,  as  for  an  iniury,  by 
an  equivalent;  to  give  indemnity  for;  as, 
to  repair  a  loss  or  damage.  'I'll  repair 
the  misery  thou  dost  bear.'  8hak.—Z.\  To 
recover  or  get  into  position  for  offence  again, 
as  a  weapon.  Spenser.— %rin.  To  restore, 
renew,  amend,  mend,  retrieve,  recruit 
Repair  (r^pirO.  n.  1.  Restoration  to  a  sound 
or  good  state  after  decay,  waste,  injury,  or 
partial  destruction;  supply  of  loss;  repara- 
tion ;  as,  materials  are  collected  for  the  repair 
of  a  church  or  a  city.  '  Even  in  the  instant 
of  repair  and  health.'    Shak. 

Sunk  down  and  sought  repair 
Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me.        Milton. 

2.  State  as  regards  repairing;  as,  a  building 
in  good  or  bail  repair. 

Repair  (r«  pArO,  V  i.  [O  Fr.  repairer,  from 
L.L.  repatnare  (whence  also  .Sp.  repatriar, 
It  ripatriare)—re,  back,  and  patna,  one's 
native  country,  because  a  haunt  is  as  one's 
patria  or  country]  To  go  to  some  place ; 
to  betake  one's  self;  to  resort:  as,  to  repair 
to  a  sanctuary  for  safety.  *  Bid  them  repair 
to  the  market-place.'    Shak. 

Co.  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair.  Pope. 

Blest  that  abode  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair.  Goldsmith. 

Repair  (re-pftr^  n.  1.  The  act  of  betaking 
one's  self  to  any  place;  a  resorting.  'Their 
repair  hither.'    Shak. 

The  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to 
their  bouses,  and  for  a  preservation  of  the  peace. 

Clareudoti. 

2.  Place  to  which  one  repairs;  haunt;  re- 
sort '  And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first 
repair.'    Dry  den. 

Repairable  (r§-pai^a-bl).a.  Capable  of  being 
repaired:  reparable.    Cotgrave. 

Repairer  (re-p&r'«rX  n.  (hie  who  or  that 
which  repaires,  restores,  or  makes  amends. 

O  peace  of  mind  I  rr^.iirer  of  decay, 
Wliose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  laSoois  of  die  day. 

Dryden. 

Repairment  (rS-pir'ment).  n.  Act  of  re- 
pairing.   Clarke. 

Repand  (r§pand'X  a. 
[L.  reiMinatii,  bent  back- 
warcl,  turned  up.]  In 
6ot  having  an  uneven, 
slightly  sinuous  mar- 
gin, as  the  leaf  of  Sol- 
anum  nigrum^  or  gar- 
den nighuhade. 

Repando-dentate  (re- 

pan'dd-den-t&tX  <t    In 
hot  repand  and  toothed. 

Repandons  (r^-pan"- 
dusXa.  [See  KBPAifD.] 
Bent  upward ;  convexedly  crooked. 
Browne. 

ReparaUU^(rep'a-ra.bn'1ti),n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  reparable. 

Reparable  (rep'a-ra-blX  a.  (Fr..  ftom  L. 
reparabilit.  See  Repair.]  Capable  of  being 
reiiMired,  restored  to  a  sound  state,  or  made 
good;  as,  a  reparaUe  structure:  a  reparable 
loss  or  injury.  Jer.  Tayfor.— Syn.  Restor- 
able,  retrievable,  recoverable. 

ReparaUy  (rep^a-ra^bliX  adv.  In  a  repar- 
able manner. 

Reparation  (rep-a-r&'shonX  n.  l.  The  act 
of  repairing :  repair ;  as,  the  reparation  of 
a  bridge  or  of  a  highway.— 2.  wnat  is  done 
to  repair  a  wronj;;  indemnification  for  loss 
or  damage;  satisfaction  for  any  injury: 
amends;  as,  you  ought  to  make  some  re- 
paration. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my 
loose  writings,  and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able. 

Dryden. 

Stn.  Restoration,  repair,  restitution,  com- 
pensation, amenda 

Reparative  (repar'a-tivX  a.  Capable  of 
effecting  repair;  restoring  to  a  sound  or 
good  state;  tending  to  amend  defect  or  make 


Repand  Leaf  of  So/. 
annm  nigrum. 


SirT. 


good.  *  Reparative  inventions  bv  which  art 
and  ingenuity  study  to  help  and  repair  de- 
fects or  deformities.'    Jer.  Taylor, 

Reparative  (rd-par'a-tivX  n.  That  which 
restores  to  a  good  state;  that  which  makes 
amenda 

Reparrelt  (re-pat'elX  n.  [Re  and  apparel] 
A  change  of  apparel  'Send  him  a  suit  of 
reparrel'    BeatL  d:  Ft 

Repartee  (rep-iir-t€0,  ^  p^-  repartie,  from 
repartir,  to  return  quicklv  a  thrust  or  a 
blow,  to  replv— re,  back,  and  partir,  from  L. 
partitr,  Ut  share,  part,  from  pan,  partis,  a 

{>art  ]    1.  Originally  an  answering  thrust  in 
encing.     Hence— 2.  A  smart,  ready,  and 
witty  reply. 

Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he ; 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee.         Prior. 

Repartee  (rep-ilr-tdO.  v.t  To  make  smart 
and  witty  repliea.  'To  argue  or  to  repar- 
tee.'    Prior. 

Repartimiento(r6-piLr'ti-mien''td).n.  [.Sp.] 
A  partition  or  division,  especially  of  slaves; 
also,  an  assessment  of  taxea    Irving. 

Repartition  (i-^-pilr-ti'shonX  n.  [Prefix  re, 
again,  and  partition.]  A  division  into 
smaller  parts;  a  fresh jpartition. 

Repass  (rt-pasO,  v.t  To  pass  again;  to  past 
or  travel  back  over ;  to  recross ;  as,  to  re- 
pass a  bridge  or  a  river. 

We  have  passed  and  now  repassed  the  seas. 
And  brot^^ht  desired  help.  Shak. 

Repass  (r€-pas^  v.i  To  pass  or  go  back;  to 
move  back;  as,  troops  passing  and  repassing 
before  our  eyes.  '  The  pasdng  and  repass- 
ing sun.'    Dryden. 

Repassai^  (re-pas'iij),  n.  The  act  of  repass- 
ing: a  passing  again;  passage  back. 

Repassant  (r^-pas'antX  a.  In  her.  a  term 
applied  when  two  lions  or  other  animals  are 
bomo  going  contrary  ways,  one  of  which  is 
passant,  b^  walking  towards  the  dexter  side 
of  the  shield  in  the  usual  way.  and  the 
other  repassant  by  going  towards  the  sin- 
ister. 

Repast  (rS-pasfX  n.    [O.Fr.  repast,  Fr.  re- 

fs.  from  repaseo,  repastum,  to  feed  again; 
re,  again,  and  pasco,  pastum,  to  feed;  akin 
to  obsolete  Or.  pad,  to  eat,  to  feed;  Skr.  pd, 
to  sustain.]  1.  The  act  of  taking  food;  a 
meal;  as.  to  take  a  hunried  repast  'For 
brief  repast'    Tennyson. 

From  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn.    Milton. 

And  hie  him  home  at  evening's  close. 

To  sweet  rtpast  and  calm  repose.  Gray. 

2.  Food;  victuals. 

Go,  and  get  me  some  repast. 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food.     Shak. 

8.t  Refreshment  by  sleep;  repose.    'More 

sound  repast.'    Spenser. 
Repast  (ra-past'X  v.t    To  feed;  to  feast 

'ifejMUt  them  with  my  blood.'   Shak. 
Repast (rS-pasf),  v.i.  To  take  food;  to  feast 

pope. 

Repasturet  (re-pas'tfirX  n.  Food;  enter- 
tainment.  '  Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for 

his  den.'    Shak. 
Repatriate  (r*-p4'tri-&tX  v.t    [L.  repatrio, 

repatriatum—re,  again,  and  patria,  one's 

country.]    To  restore  to  one's  own  country. 

Co^^raiM. 
Repatriation  (r6-p&'tri-&"shon).  n.   Return 

or  restoration  to  one's  own  country. 

I  wish  your  honour  (in  our  Tuscan  phrase)  a  most 
happy  repatriation.  Relignia  IVottoniaua. 

RejMiy  (rfi-p&'X  V.t  1.  To  pay  back;  to  re- 
fund ;  as,  to  repay  money  borrowed  or  ad- 
vanced. 'Unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt' 
Shak.— 2.  To  make  return  or  requital  for, 
in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  a%  to  repay  kind- 
ness; to  repay  an  injury. 

I  have  fought  well  for  Persia,  and  repaid 

The  beneiu  of  birth  with  honest  service.    Rowe. 

Stn.  To  refund,  reimburse,   recompense, 
compensate,  remunerate,  reward,  requite. 
Repay  (r6-p&'X  v.i.    To  requite  either  good 
or  evil. 

Vengeance  is  mine.  I  will  repay.    Rom.  xii.  19. 

Re-pi^  (r6-p&0*  v.t  To  pay  a  second  time, 
as  a  debt. 

Repayable  (rS-p&'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
repaul;  liable  to  be  repaid  or  refunded;  as, 
money  lent,  repayable  at  the  end  of  sixty 
days. 

Repayment  (r§-p&'mentX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
repaying  or  paying  back.  'To  run  into 
debt  .  .  .  without  hopes  or  purposes  of  re- 
payment' J«r.  rftytor.— 2.  The  money  or 
other  thing  repaid. 

What  was  paid  over  it,  was  reckoned  as  a  repay- 
ment of  part  of  the  principal.  Ar^uthnot. 

Repeal (rfe-p^lO,  v.t  [Fr.  rappeJer—re,  back, 
and  appeUr,  L.  appeUo,  to  call  upon,  speak 


oh,  cAain;     eh,  80.  loefc;     g,  go;     J,  job;     h.  Ft.  ton;     ng.  ting;     VH.  tAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  idg;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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to.  accost,  or  address.  Bee  Appjial.]  1. 1  To 
recall,  as  from  banishment,  exile,  disgrace, 
or  the  like.  'Repeal  thee  home  again.' 
Shak.~Z\  To  render  of  no  force;  to  keep 
down. 

Adam  soon  repealed 
The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose.      MUtoti. 

a  To  recall,  as  a  deed,  law,  or  statute; 
to  revoke;  to  abrogate  by  an  authoritative 
act,  or  by  the  same  power  that  made  or 
enacted. 

Statutes  are  silently  repealed  when  the   reason 
ceases  for  which  they  were  enacted.  Dryden. 

—AboUih,  Repetd,  Abrogate,  Amiul.  See 
nnder  Abolish.— Syn.  To  revoke,  rescind, 
recall,  annul,  abrogate,  abolish,  cancel,  re- 
verse. 

Repeal  (rd-p€10.  n.  1.  The  act  of  repealing; 
revocation;  abrogation;  as,  the  repeal  of  a 
statute.  — S.  t  Recall,  as  from  exile.  '  When 
she  for  Uiy  repeal  was  suppliant '    Shak, 

The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers ;  and  their  people 

WiU  be  as  imsh  in  the  nf*Ml,  as  hasty 

To  expel  liim  heace.  SfuU. 

BtpealabUlty.  RepealaUenees  (r6-pdi'- 

a-bin-U.  rdpgVa-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  repealable. 

BepealaUe  (rd-p«ra-bl),a.  Capable  of  being 
repealed;  revocable  by  the  same  power  that 
enacted.— Stm.  Revocable,  alnvgable,  void- 
able, reversibla. 

Repealer  (rd-p6V6r).  n.  One  that  repeals; 
one  who  desires  repeal;  specifically,  one 
who  agitates  for  a  repeal  of  the  Articles  of 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Repeat  (rS-pSf),  v.t.  (Fr.  ripiUr,  from  L.  re- 
peto—re,  again,  and  peto,  to  seek  (whence 
petition,  wmpeU,  <&c.>]  L  To  do  or  per- 
form again ;  to  go  over.  say.  make,  &c.,  again ; 
to  iterate;  as,  to  repeat  an  action;  to  repeat 
an  attempt  or  exertion:  to  repeat  an  argu- 
ment—2.  f  To  make  trial  of  again. 

Stay  here,  and  I  the  danger  will  ri/eat.    Drydem. 

8.  To  redte;  to  rehearse:  to  say  over.  •  The 
third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you  repeat  them.' 

He  repeated  some  lines  of  Vfa^       ffTaUer. 

4.  In  Scota  law,  to  restore;  to  refund;  to  re- 
pay, as  money  erroneously  paid.— 7o  repeat 
one's  ee\f,  to  say  or  do  again  what  one  has 
said  or  done  before. 

In  personating  the  heroes  of  the  scene,  he  does 
little  but  refeatHimse{f,  7<Ifrey. 

—To  repecU  nmuUe  (naut),  to  make  the 
Siiiiie  signal  wnich  the  admiral  or  com- 
iiiauder  has  made,  or  to  make  a  signal 
attain. —Syn.  To  iterate,  reiterate,  renew, 
recite,  relate,  rehearse,  recapitulate. 

Repeat  (r^p^tO.  u.  l.  The  act  of  repeatinn;; 
repetition.— 2.  That  which  is  repeated. —3.  In 
music,  a  sign  that  a  movement  or  part  of  a 
movement  is  to  be  twice  performed.  In 
some  cases  it  consists  of  two  or  four  dots 
placed  one  above  the  other  in  the  spaces  of 
the  staff,  and  is  generally  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  bar  or  double  bar  mark;  Uiat  is, 
one  or  two  lines  drawn  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  staff.  If  the  signs  of  the  re- 
peat do  not  coincide  with  a  weU-deflnM 
portion  of  the  movement  the  character  Ifj 
is  sometimes  added.  (See  Dal  Seono.)  The 
words  Da  Capo  (or  their  initials  DC.)  indi- 
cate that  a  piece,  passage,  or  movement  ia 
to  be  repeated  from  the  beginning. 

Repeat  (re-pdt^  n.i.  To  striJce  the  hours; 
as,  a  repeating  watch. 

Repeatedly  (r6.p«t'ed-li),  adv.  With  re- 
petition; more  than  oiice;  again  an<1  again, 
indefinitely;  as,  I  have  been  there  repeat- 
edly. 

Repeater  (r§-p§t'Ar),  n.  l.  One  that  repeats: 
one  that  recites  or  rehearses.  *  Repeaten  of 
their  popular  oratorious  vehemencies.'  t/er. 
Taylor.— 1.  A  watch  that  strikes  the  hours 
and  quarters,  or  even  hours,  quarters,  and 
odd  minutes  on  the  compression  of  a  spring. 
3.  In  aritk.  an  interminate  decimal  in  which 
the  same  figure  continually  recurs.  If  this 
repetition  goes  on  from  the  beginning,  the 
decimal  is  called  a  pure  repeater;  as, 
3333,  &c. ;  but  if  any  other  figure  or 
figures  intervene  between  the  decimal  point 
and  the  repeating  figure,  the  decimal  is 
called  a  mixed  repeater;  as.  *08S33.  &c. 
It  is  usual  to  indicate  pure  and  mixed  re- 
peaters by  placing  a  dot  over  the  repeating 
figure;  thus  the  above-  examples  are  writ- 
ten, -3.  and  -083.  A  repeater  is  also  called 
m Simple Repetend.—k.  In  America.a  fraudu- 
lent voter;  one  who  records  or  attempts  to 
record  his  vote  more  than  once. — 5.  A  fire- 
arm that  may  bo  discharged  several  times 


in  n4)id  succession  without  reloading;  a  re- 
volver. See  Revolykr.— 6.  Naut.  a  vessel, 
usually  a  frigate,  appointed  to  attend  each 
admiral  in  a  fleet,  and  to  repeat  eveiy  sig- 
nal he  makes,  with  which  she  immediately 
sails  to  the  ship  for  which  it  is  intended,  or 
the  whole  length  of  the  fleet  when  the  sig- 
nal is  general.  Called  also  Bepeating  thip. 
7.  In  teleg.  an  instrument  for  automati- 
cally resending  a  message  at  an  interme- 
diate point  when,  by  reason  of  length  of 
circuit,  defective  insulation,  Ac,  the  origi- 
nal line  current  becomes  too  enfeebled  to 
transmit  intelligible  signals  through  the 
whole  circuit 

Repeating  (re-pSfingX  p-  «nd  a.  Doing 
the  same  thing  over  agun;  producing  a  like 
result  several  times  in  succession ;  as,  a  re- 
peating  firearm,  which  may  be  dischaiged 
several  times  without  being  reloaded;  a  re- 
peating watch,  which  repeats  the  striking 
of  the  hours,  &c.,  on  pressing  a  spring. — 
Repeating  instruments,  instruments  on  the 
principle  of  the  sextant  for  measuring  an- 

gilar  distances.  See  Jiejtecting  circle  under 
EFLECTINa.  —Repeating  ship.  See  RE- 
PEATER, 0. 

RepedatiOBt  (r6-t>€-da'shon),  n.  [L.L.  r»- 
pedo,  to  step  back  —  L.  re,  back,  and  pes, 
pedis,  the  foot  1  A  stepping  or  going  back; 
return.    Dr.  a.  More, 

Repel  (rfi-pel'X  v.t  pret  &  pp.  repeUed;  ppr. 
repelling.  [L.  repeUo—re,  back,  and  vello, 
to  drive  (whence  expel,  compel,  expulsion, 
&C.).]  1.  To  drive  back;  to  force  to  return; 
to  check  the  advance  of;  to  repulse;  as,  to 
re]M<  an  enemy  or  an  assailant 

Fool  words  and  frowns  must  not  rgpei  a  lorer. 

Ska*. 
Hippomedon  reptlFd  the  hostile  tide.      Psfe. 

2.  To  encounter  or  assault  with  effectual  re- 
sistance ;  to  resist ;  to  oppose ;  as.  to  repel 
an  encroachment;  to  r^pel  an  argument- 
Syn.  To  repulse,  resist.oppose,  refect,  refuse. 

Repel  (r^pelT,  n.i.  1.  To  act  with  force  in 
opposition  to  fcM-ce  impressed;  as, electricity 
sometimes  attracts  and  sometimes  repet*.— 
2.  In  -med.  to  prevent  such  an  afllux  of  a 
fluid  to  any  particular  part  as  would  raise 
it  into  a  tumour,    (^uincy. 

Repellence.  Repellency  (re-peVens,  rS-peV- 
en-siX  n.  The  quality  of  bein^  repellent ; 
the  Quality  of  repelling;  repulsion. 

Repellent  (re-peVent).  a.  [L.  repetlsns.  re- 
pellentis,  ppr.  of  repeUo.  See  Repel.]  Hav- 
ing the  effect  of  repelling;  having  power  to 
repel;  able  or  tending  to  repel  '  kepeUeni 
particlea'    Bp.  Berkeley. 

Repellent  (re-pel'ent).  n.  1.  In  msd.  a  re- 
medy which,  when  applied  to  a  swollen  part, 
causes  the  fluids  which  render  it  tumid  to 
recede  as  it  were  from  it;  an  application 
which  causes  a  disease  to  recede  from  the 
surface  of  the  body.  Astringents,  ice,  cold 
water.  &c.,  are  repellents.—^  A  kind  of 
waterproof  cloth. 

Repeller(rd-perdr),n.  One  who  or  that  which 
repels. 

Repent  (rS'pent),  a.  [L.  repens,  repentis, 
ppr.  of  repo,  to  creep.]  Creeping;  as.  a  re- 
pent root  In  zool.  this  term  is  applied  to 
those  animals  which  move  with  tne  body 
close  to  the  ground,  either  without  the  aid 
of  legs,  or  by  means  of  more  than  four  pairs 
of  short  legs. 

Repent  ( re-pent'),  v.i.  [Fr  repent ir,  se  re- 
pentir,  to  repent— L  re,  and  pctniteo,  as  In 
poenitet  me,  it  repents  me,  from  poena,  pain. 
See  Pain.  ]  1.  To  feel  pain,  sorrow,  or  regret 
for  something  done  or  left  undone  by  one's 
self. 

Thus  grief  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  pleasure ; 
Married  in  haste,  we  may  reftnt  at  leisure. 

Cemgriene, 

2.  Especially,  to  experience  such  sorrow 
for  sin  as  produces  amendment  of  life ;  to 
be  grieved  over  one's  past  life,  and  seek  for- 
giveness; to  be  penitent 

Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  peri^. 

Upon  any  de%*iation  from  virtue,  every  rational 
creature  so  dexi.itm^.'  should  comlciun.rcn*  uncc.and 
be  sorry  for  every  iuch  deviation— tliat  li,  re/rnt  of 
it  S«Mth. 

3.  To  change  the  mind  or  course  of  conduct 
in  consiMiuence  of  regret  or  dissatisfactiun 
with  what  has  occurred. 

Lcsl  pcrAtlvtnture  the  people  rrf<nt  when  they 
see  war,  and  ihcy  return.  Ex.  xiiL  17. 

4.t  To  express  sorrow  for  something  past 

Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  monn, 

P"or  EuoL»Afl>u«  did 
Before  thy  face  rtftnt  SkaJk. 

Repent  (rfi-penf).  p  t,  1.  To  rtmerabcr  with 
contrition.  c<»mpunction.  or  self-reproach ; 


to  feel  self •accusiiv  pain  or  grief  on 
of;  as,  to  repemt  rash  words;  to 
iniury  done  to  a  neighbour. 


Thou  Hke  a  coatrite  peaitcnt, 
01  thy  sioft, 
These  vanities  and  giddiness. 


Charitably  warned  01 


This  verb  was  formerly  often,  ax&d  ia  stiS 
sometimes,  used  reflexively  end 
ally. 

No  man  re>m<krf  Mot  of  his  widcedness.    Jcr 
Lo !  U  refenteth  me  that  man  was  made, 

I  rtpent  tne  of  aU  I  did.  Tweeny  ^ 

2.t  To  be  sorry  for  or  on  accoimi  of 

I'ally.  'Repented  the  evils  she  hat* -lied  suv 

not  effected.'    Shak. 
Repentt  (r6-pentQ^  n.    RepenUxsce.    Sj 

ser. 
Repentance  (rS-penfanaX  n.    (Fk-. 

ance.    See  above.]    The  act  of  repenting; 

the  state  of  being  penitent;  sorrow  for  vkat 

one  has  done  or  left  undone;  enievistUj.  coa- 

trition  for  sin;  such  sorrow  for  . 

duct  as  produces  a  new  life. 


Try  what  re/enianet  caa ;  what  can  it  nmef 
Yet  what  can  it  when  one  can  not  repesit  ? 

What  this  repentance  was  which  the  1 
reqtiired  as  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  pe«f<  wn>c4i  vr 
all  those  who  shotdd  receive  the  benefits  of  ttut  vxjrx 
nant,  is  plain  in  the  Scriptare.  ta  be  aot  aekky  a.  voart^ 
for  sins  past,  bat  (what  is  a  aaCural  ccmauqumui.  c€ 
such  sorrow,  if  it  be  real)  a  tiiraing  from 
new  and  contnuy  Ufa. 

SvM.   Penitence,  oontritiw^ 
compunction. 
Repentant  (r6-penfantX a.  fffc  nywtawi  y 

1.  Experiencing  rq>entanc«;  aonrowful  fur 
past  conduct  or  woxds;  soirowfiil  for  wiwk. — 

2.  Expressing  or  showing  sorrow  for  do. 
centant  sighs  and  voluntary  paina.'    I*s 
'And  wet  ma  grave  with  my  rspmiatif 
Shak. 

Repentantly  (rH;)enra]it4IX  adv.    la 

pentant  manner. 
Repeater  (rg-pent'tel  n.  One  thai 

'Sentences  from  which  a  too-lmte 

will  suck  desperation.'    Donsia. 
Repentlngly  (re-pentlng-li),  adm.  With 

pentance. 
Repentless  (rg-pentlesX  o-    Without 

pentanoe;  nnrepentliig. 
Repeople  (rd-prplX  «•(.    To  people  «mw; 

to  furnish  again  with  a  stock  of  people. 

I  send  with  thb.  my  discourse  of  wAy*  and  me««» 
for  encourai^ng  marriage,  and  repeopitng  the  M*--rJ 


Reperception  (rfi-pdr-sep'shoux  n.  Tb«»ct 
of  perceiving  again ;  a  repeated  perception 
of  the  same  object 

No  external  praise  can  give  me  sodi  a  flew  as  aqr 
own  solitary  riperctptien  and  ntiftcatkin  of  whyct  w. 
fine.  Xmus 

RepercOM  (re-pto-kusO,  v.t  [L.  rspereutm^ 
repercussum—re,  back,  and  percutio—ptr, 
thoroughly,  and  quatio,  to  shake,  to  be«t.| 
To  beat  or  drive  back. 

Air  in  ovens,  though  it  doth  bofl  and  dOatc  trw-Y. 
and  is  repercussed,  yet  it  is  without  noise       A««v«. 


Repercussion  (r§-p^r-knsh'on).  n.  [L  vw- 
percxissio,  repereussionis,  from  reverevtia. 
See  Repercuss.  ]  L  The  act  of  driving  baci  ; 
reverberation;  as,  theyvfiemoMonof  toand. 
In  echoes  there  is  no  new  elisloa, but  a  repemurr*n. 


2.  In  music,  frequent  repetition  of  the 
sound. 

ReperoosiiYe  (rd-p^r-kus'ivX  a.  (See  Bs- 
PKRCUss.]  1.  Driving  back;  having  th» 
power  of  sending  bade;  caaalng  to  rever- 
berate. 'Repercussim  rocks  renewed  the 
sound.'  Pattison.—t.\  Repellent  'Blood 
is  stanched  by.  astringent  and  rsfMmustar 
medicines.'  ^oon.— 3.  Driven  back;  rever- 
berated. "The  reperevueiM  roar.'  Tkvmmm, 

RepercosslTet  (r4-p*r-kiw'ivx  m.  a  rtpel- 
lent 

Repertitionst  (rfi-ptewti'shMX  A.  (TtoinL 
rej^eiHo,  repertum^  io  meet  with,  to  find  out  1 
Found;  gained  by  finding.    Barley. 

Repertoire  (rep'er-twitrXn.  (Vr.r^ertmn. 
See  Repertort.]  A  r^MStory;  apedflcall;. 
a  list  of  dramas,  operas,  or  the  Uke.  vhkh 
can  be  readily  and  efficiently  pcrfomied  by  a 
i1 1  amatic  or  operatic  company  on  aecoant  of 
their  familiarity  with  them;  the  stock-pie«M 
of  a  tlieatre.  Ac  ;  thoee  parte,  tonits,  4tc. 
that  are  usually  or  meet  frequently  per- 
formed by  an  actor,  vocaUat,  or  the  Mw : 
hence,  generally  a  certain  number  of  tfaiiifs 
which  can  be  readily  done  by  a  perMO  f^ea 
his  familiar  acquaintance  with  them. 

Repertory  (pep>r-to-riXti.  [L  rtperteHtm, 
from  reperio,  io  And  again  — re.  aniB,  and 
aperio,  to  uncover.  ]  1.  A  place  la  ehkk 
thini,r9  are  disposed  in  an  orderly  nudHMr, 
BO  that  they  can  be  easily  found,  as  the  ia> 


fate,  fitr,  fat,  ffll;       nid,  met  h6r;       pine,  pia;       n&i»,  not*  mOve;      tobe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Be.  abvae;     f^dcts^. 
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•  A  rmrtBrie  or  iBdei-'   llallaniL~t.Wbmt 


Lora  LiFtton. 
Rapatond  (np-i-lendt.  *.  [L.  rmtUntha. 
tut  part.  put.  of  nptlo.  Bm  KEPEIT  1 
In  arith.  that  part  of  a  reptaUog  d«clnu] 
whicb  recun  conUnuill^.  id  lanoltaio.  It 
Ljrlr  reptltiid  when  onlj  oofl 


, ,  „. ,«atLn£  period,  .._   ,  _.. 

It  It  luoil  to  mark  thg  Bnt  and  lait  Bsorat 
i>r  the  p«rlDd  bjr  JaU  placed  ovei  Oitm\ 
tbiu  like  npeteoda  above  meaUoncd  are 
written  i  and  «t^  See  BURini. 
S^|MtlUoil<rep-fr-tl'akan)k  n.  [L  rqxiitw. 
rrfMliliimti.  Bee  Skfult.  )  1.  The  (cC  o[ 
doing  or  dUerlDs  ■  aecond  time ;  Itenllon 
at  Uia  ume  act,  or  ol  Ibe  Hme  vorda  or 
■uiinda.— I.  Tbe  Kt  at  npeatlns  or  HOflog 
iiTeria  nicltUi(ornheudng;  eepedallj'  re- 
clUl  ttom  mamoiT.  '  A  nun*  wbOM  nrtfi- 
(isnirUlbedoHadwltbcurHia.'    Siak. 


3.  What  li  repeated :  *i,  the  sentence  li  a 
inere  rt^titi-on. — 4  In  rhit  reiteration,  or 

■enae  in  diflennt  word*,  fur  the  purvoae  of 

&  Id  SeoU  low,  repayment  of  moDer  eirone- 
oualjpald- 

3top«tlUaiu],  B«p«tltlOBUr  (np-«-tr- 
ihon-a],  rep-i-ti'ilion-a-ri ),  a.  Oontalnlng 
repetition.    [Bare.] 

Bapettttoui  (rep-e-tiali'tu).  a.  Bepeatlng: 
containing  repcUCInn.  DmiglLL  [American  ] 

Bapatltlva  (r«-pet1-tlir),  a.  Contalnlna  re- 
petltlona:  repeatlnv 

BspetllOT  (rep-e-tl'tor).  n.  A  prliate  In- 
ilmi-lor  In  ■  German  anlnnftj. 

S^dne  (r^pln'X  '-■-  pret  A  pp  r^pin^d; 
ppr.  TtpmiMfi-  [O.  fi.  npount.  fi  rtpoiadrt, 
to  prlok  aguo— L  rt,  agiun.  and  ptm^  to 
prick.  Inllueneed  In  ronn  and  om  1^  tbe 
Tett  to  pint,  to  langulih.]  1.  To  tretone'a 
aeir,  to  be  dleoontenled;  to  teel  InirtRl  d)>- 
h  preji  on  the  ipirila :  to  la- 


■mar:  <rltb  ol 


One  Uiat  replaei  or 


Saplnlnfly  (rt-plDlni-llX  adi.    wiui  tour- 

nmrlog  ur  oomplainL 
Ssplaoa  (ri-plli^  v.t    l.  To  pat  again  la 

tbe  former  place:  aa.  to  rtflau  ■  book. 

i  To  pnt  In  a  new  place. 

3s  To  repaj;  to  refund;  aa,  to  nplaa  a  anm 

olinone:r  borrowed.— 4  To  pnt  a  competent 

or  of  lomethlag  loit:  aa.  the  paper  li  loat.' 
and  cannot  be  rtplaced.—b.  To  flu  the  place 


"i-Sr 


more  planea  in  the  place  of  Ita  edgm  or 

XapliMiDNit  (ri-pUe'inent),  n     1.  Tbe  act 

«  edge  or  amle  hj  one  or  mora  plane* 
RsplAlt  Ir^-pllf),  "-I-  To  ]>lait or  told  agalni 


e  partoTei 


ualn.  'UanxnuUfoldlDsaoRannptaitnl.' 
IhqSukt  (rt-planIO,  >(■    I.  To  plant  agkln. 

t.  To  niiutata.     '  And  repIoDt  Henrr  In  hla 

turmer  lUte.'  ^lak. 
B«pUntftUe  (r«-planCa-blX  a.  Capable  ot 
bflln^  planted  again. 
BepliuLtktlOIi  {la-pbm-tA'ihon), «.  The  act 
of^plaqtliu again.  'Attempting  tbe r'pjanl- 
olunuf  tEat  beautUul  Image  lin  and  Tice 
had  obliterated  and  defaced?  HallyiiM. 
~     ~        (T^tJM'lii.I.arL    To  plead  again. 

— '-"plM'irlii.     lol — -• 

lurie  UT  pteadinj 
pleading  again. 

S«pIMm  (rt-plef), «  (  1  To  pledge  again, 
t.  In  SeoU  latt,  to  dsnand  ladidalij',  ai  (be 
_. -._j„  aocuaed  brtore  ~ 


the  to^eiiiier'a  ] 
merly  a  priTllegi 
TBia  JurlvtlciJon 


(r*-plef*r),  n.     One  who  ra- 

£pl(«UT«  (ri-ple)'i-ij«).  t.L  [L.L.  Bee 
BiPUVY.]  1.  In  Inie,  to  rvlevmatblngde- 
lafaied  or  taken  by  aootlm  by  giving  mra- 
tlea— £-  In5e<Mj  uh,  to  repleoge. 

Roplattlih (ri-pleD'Ub), AC   lOFr. n|>Iinir. 

lull,  from  pies,  to  tlU]  1.  To  Bll  again 
after  hating  been  empued  or  dlminiabed ; 
benoe,  to  fliTcomlileUlj;  to  itock  with  uum- 
ben  or  abundauce;  »»,  the  magatlaei  are 
rtpUnithAd  with  com;  tha  ipringa  are  re- 
flimilud  with  water. 


Beplata  (rf.p»t'),D.e.    To  flll  to  repletion 


ItBty. 


.    Theatat«o 


[ng  replete;  fulaei*:  nplell< 
B«pl«tlon  (T«'pl&'ihDnX  II.  |Pr.  ripUtion. 
Irum  L  Ttfittio,  rtplttionu.  Bee  Kepleti.  ] 
1.  The  tb)t«  ol  being  replete  or  completelj 
Ailed:  anperabundant  folncaa:  mifelt. 


n.a^' 


KapIaUva  <rt-plftlTX  n.  [a!  rtpUli/.  Bee 
BiPLETi.]  Tending  to  replete;  cauilngre- 
pletlon.     Cotariun. 

BsptotlTaly  (r«.pl«'tlT-ll).  ode.  In  a  n- 
pletlre  manner;  »  u  to  be  npl«t«d. 

SaidMaTyfrt-pWto-riha.  dl  or  pertain- 
ing to  r^ellon ;  tending  to  or  prodadng 


a«pl«TUblB  (r«-plev'l-a-bl).  a.   In 

able  of  being  nrpliiv  Led. 
Baplevln  (r*-pleVinX  n.     (LL  r 

Bee  Beplkvv-)  1-  In  idv.  a  ppraori 

chattel!  wrongfully  lAenor  detail 
giving  tccnril!'  to  Irjtho  right  to  I 
inlt  at  law,  and  If  that  ibonld  be  de 
agalnit  the  plalntHf  to  retora  tbe  property 
replevied.  Orlginallj  It  vai  a  remedy  pe- 
culiar to  Caere  for  wrongful  dlatreu.  bat  It 


BaiilaTbl(r«'Plev'ln).e.C.  To  replevy  (whiob 

B^erlMUs  (rt-plev^-i-bl).  a.     Same  M 
lapUeiablt. 
S«plaTl*Ilji4-plev'lahX>l.  In  lav,  to  ball 


(rt-plav'D.iL  Eeplevin  (which  eeei 
(rif  leVlhB.t  preLApprnlnied; 
por.  nvbevHV.  lO-It.  rrplmr.  Ll,  n- 
fltllan,  to  give  ball,  mTety.  from  pl<;HiM, 
ball, aecuritj.  IteePLiDOE)  I.Torecotar 
paaaHaion  of,  aa  gooda  or  chattel!  wnmg- 
fnlly  aelaed  or  detained,  upon  giving  inze^ 
to  try  the  right  to  Kiani  In  a  tuit-M-law;  to 
take  or  get  back,  u  goodi.  by  a  writ  nf  re- 
pleirln.  See  KiPLEVin.— 11  To  take  back 
or  Kt  at  Uberly  upon  aecurity,  aa  aoythlni; 
■eliad;  to  ball,  ai  a  penon.  Speneer.  '  He, 
who  .  ,  .  did  from  the  pound  ripfaein  you.' 
BudOnu. 
BepllO*  (r»pTl-ka),  n,  (It.  vepliea.  a  reply, 
a  repeUlion— L.  re,  back,and^li«,  a  tiMl 
1.  In  Ihejine  aKi,  a  copy  ol  a  picture,  KDlp- 
tore,  or  the  like,  nude  b;  the  band  tluit 

CadL    'Bee 

'nplia,.  «- 

fold.]    ■t.> 
>dleBl. 


Fartlcnlarlr-llnl 
the  pleadlnga  In  an  i 
of  the  plaintiff  to  tl 
S-t  Betom  or  roperci 


theaaiuming  ornibig  theaana 
in  the  Mme  propoeltlon.— 6.  B«- 
moe,  a  oopy;  a  portrait. 


^pllOkUva  (repOl-klt-lv),  n. 

£pllu  (rJ-pU'trk  n     One  i 

to  aomethlng  apolHn  or  vrll 
ttUpiitationt.  one  who  makei 
Miewer;  areapondeat. 


Raplnnl  (  rA'plnm  ),  n,  |L. ,  the  panel  ot  a 
door.]  In  bet  the  framework  termed  byllie 
•eparallon  of  the  two  lUtiUM  of  a  legnma 
--■"culetromlUvalTea 

nee  (rt-pluaA  >  (     To  nlnnis  ualn: 


B«)lij  (rS-pin.  v.i.  pret.  *  pp.  replitd;  put. 

rrplgiag.  (Fr,  rtvlitT.  to  (old  or  doulile 
back,  formerly  no  doubt  also  to  reply  (though 
In  Mod.  Fr  ripii^vtr  t>  It  — ■  ■  1---^ 
te^ice ,  to  fold  back,  to  m 


()  from  l! 


t.  To  do  or  give  lomcthlng  In  return  for 

an  attack  by  BtUng  action:  at,  the  enemy 
rnjfud  to  our  Are;  be  repiitd  by  moving  hn 
king  forward  — t.  In  laa,  to  antwer  a  de- 
tenduit'i  plea.  The  defendant  pleadi  In 
bar  to  the  pUlntUTi  declantloD :  the  plain- 
tiff r»ItH  to  the  detendant'i  plea  in  bar.— 
8TH.  To  antwtr,  ratpond,  rejoin. 
R«pl7  (r*-pir),  B.l  To  return  lor  u  an- 
■wer:  often  with  a  claoae  ai  oblect. 


i;  th,  lAln;      w,  iclg:    wh,  mUf,    ah,  ai 


REPLY 
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REPREFB 


Reply  (r§-pl!'Xn.  (From  the  verb.]  1.  That 
which  is  said  or  written  in  answer  to  what 
is  aaid  or  written  by  another;  an  answer. 

I  pause  for  a  rtply.  Skak. 

Thus  saying  rose 
The  monarch,  and  prevented  all  **fly.    Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  done  for  or  in  consequence 
of  something  else;  an  answer  by  deeds;  a 
counter  attaclc;  as,  his  reply  was  a  blow.— 
a  In  miMte,  the  answer  to  the  leading  theme, 
subject,  or  principal  in  a  fugue. 

Repiyer  (r^-pll'^r),  n.    Same  as  Replier. 

Repoison  (r6-poi'znX  v  t.  To  poison  again. 
'Lest  the  physicians  should  repoison  ner.' 
J.  Wehiter, 

Repolish  (rd-poVish),  v.t  To  polish  again. 
'  By  the  maker's  hand  repcluhed.*   Donne. 

Repone  (r6-pdn'X  v  t  pre!  &  pp.  reponed; 
ppr.  reponing.  [L  repono,  to  replace  —  re, 
again,  and  pono^  to  place.]  L  To  replace; 
specifically,  in  Scots  law,  to  restore  to  a 
position  or  a  situation  formerly  held.— 2.  To 
reply.    [Provincial  and  Scotch.] 

Rapopulatlon  (r€-pop'u-lis"shonX  n.  The 
act  oirepeopling  or  state  of  being  repeopled. 

Report  (r6-p6rt0,  v  t  (Fr.  reporter,  to  carry 
back ;  also  rapporter,  to  carry  back,  to  re- 
late or  report;  the  former  from  L.  reporlo— 
re,  again,  and  porto,  to  carry,  the  latter 
from  re,  ad,  and  porto.  ]  1.  To  bear  or  bri  ng 
back,  as  an  answer;  to  relate,  as  what  has 
been  discovered  by  a  person  sent  to  examine, 
explore,  or  investigate ;  as,  a  messenger  re- 
ports to  his  employer  what  he  has  seen  or 
ascertained;  the  committee  reported  the 
whole  number  of  votes.  —2.  To  give  an  ac- 
count of;  to  relate;  to  tell;  to  make  known. 

They  reporttd  his  good  deeds  before  me. 

Neh.  vi.  19. 

3.  To  tell  or  relate  from  one  to  another;  to 
circulate  publicly,  as  a  story,  as  in  the  com- 
mon phrase,  it  is  reported. 

It  is  reporttd  amontf  the  heathen,  and  Gashmu 
saith  it,  that  thou  and  the  Jews  think  to  rebel 

Neh.  vl.  6. 

4.  To  give  an  official  or  formal  account  or 
statement  of ;  as,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer reports  annually  to  parliament  the 
amount  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  -5.  To 
write  out  and  give  an  account  or  statement 
of,  as  of  the  proceedings,  debates.  &c ,  of  a 
legislative  body,  a  meeting,  or  a  court ;  to 
write  out  or  take  down  from  the  lips  of  the 
speaker ;  as,  the  debate  was  fully  reported. 
6.  To  lay  a  charge  against ;  to  bring  to  the 
cognisance  of;  as,  I  will  report  you  to  your 
employer.— 7.  t  To  refer  for  information. 

I  rePort  the  reader  to  the  Beli^ian  histories:  he  may 
see  the  change  of  war  betwixt  these  two  sides.  FulUr. 

8.  t  To  return  or  reverberate,  as  sound :  to  echo 
back.  'A  church  with  windows  only  from 
above,  that  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen 
times.  *  Bacon.^To  he  reported,  or  usually,  to 
be  reported  qf.  tohe  well  or  ill  spoken  of;  to  be 
mentioned  with  respect  or  reproach.  '  Timo- 
theus  was  well  reported  of. '  Acts  xvL  2.  — 
To  report  one's  self,  to  make  known  one's 
whereabouts  or  movements  to  the  proper 
quarter,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  perform 
a  duty,  service,  Ac,  when  called  upon.— 
Syn.  To  relate,  tell,  recite,  narrate,  state, 
rumour. 

Repert  (rSpdrt').  v.i.  1.  To  make  a  state- 
ment of  facts;  as,  the  committee  will  report 
at  twelve  o'clock. -2.  To  take  down  in  writ- 
ing a  speech,  discourse,  replies,  &c.,  from 
a  speaker's  lips  for  the  purpose  of  publica- 
tion ;  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  public  assembly;  speciAcally,  to 
discharge  the  office  of  a  reporter  for  the 
newspaper  press;  as,  he  reports  for  such  and 
such  a  paper. —3.  To  make  known  one's 
whereabouts,  movements.  &c.,  to  a  superior, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  duty  or  service  when 
called  upon;  as.  the  captain  reported  to  his 
general;  he  reported  at  hea«lr|Urtrter^ 

Report  (re-p6rt').  n.  1.  An  iicci»unt  brought 
back  or  returned;  result  nf  .tii  investigation; 
a  statement  or  relation  of  fac  t.s  ^'iven  in  re- 
ply to  inquirv.  or  by  a  person  atithorizej  to 
examine  and  brin^  or  siiid  iuformntion. 
*  From  Thetis  sent  as  »]t'w^  to  make  report.' 
Waiter  —2.  A  tale  carrie<l;  a  story  circu- 
lated; hence,  rumour;  common  fame.  'Re- 
port speaks  goMenly  of  his  profit'    Shak. 

It  wa*  a  truf  »<"»"'  th.it  I  heard  in  mine  own  land 
of  thy  .itts  and  of  t)iy  wi:»tloin.  i  K».  x.  6. 

8.  Repute:  puldic  character  'By  honour 
and  diiihoihtur.  bv  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port.'   2  Cor  vl  8. 

CijmcIiiiK  the  c^ntiiriftn,  a  just  iti.im,  And  onr  that 
fe.«retlt  ii.>  1.  uid  of  ^ju xJ  rr/^t  t  a  iviij;  <ill  t!>e  n.itioa 
ofthcjcws.  Attsx.  31. 

4.  An  account  or  statement  of  a  Judicial 


opinion  or  decision,  or  of  a  case  argued  and 
determined  in  a  court  of  law,  chancery,  &c 
The  books  containing  such  statements  are 
also  called  reports.  Imports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  courts  of  justice  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  pleadings,  the  facts,  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  and  the  ludgment  of  the 
court  in  each  case  reported.  The  object  of 
them  is  to  establish  the  law,  and  prevent 
conflicting  decisions,  by  preserving  and 
publishing  the  judgments  of  the  court, 
and  the  groonda  upon  which  it  decided  the 
question  of  law  arising  in  the  case. — 
5.  An  official  statement  of  facts,  verbal  or 
written;  particularly,  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing of  proceedings  and  facts  exhibited  by 
an  officer  to  his  superiors ;  as.  the  reports 
of  a  master  in  chancery  to  the  court,  of 
committees  to  a  legislative  body,  and  the 
like.— 6.  A  paper  delivered  by  the  masters 
of  all  ships  arriving  from  parts  l>eyond  seas 
to  the  custom-house,  and  attested  npon 
oath,  containing  an  account  of  the  caigo 
on  board,  Ac.— 7.  An  account  or  statement 
of  the  proceedings,  debates,  Ac,  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  meeting,  court,  and  the 
like,  intended  for  publication ;  an  epitome 
or  fully  written  account  of  a  speech.  — 
8.  Sound  of  an  explosion;  loud  noise.  'Ris- 
ing and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report.'  Shak. 

The  lashing  billows  make  a  long  rrpcrt. 
And  beat  her  sides.  DrydtH, 

O.f  [Fr.rai^port.]  Relation;  correspondence; 
connection;  reference.  'The  corridors  worse, 
having  no  report  to  the  wings  they  join  to.' 
Evelyn.— Syh.  Account,  relation,  narration, 
detail,  description,  recital,  narrative,  story, 
rumour,  hearsay. 

ReportaUe  (re-pdrf  a-blX  a.  Fit  to  be  re- 
ported. 

Reportacet  (rg-pdrt'a1),  ti.    Report 

Reported  (rg-port'ed),  p.  and  a.  Told  or 
made  known  by  report.— Reported  speech, 
oblique  speech. 

Reporter  (rep5rt'*rX  »».  One  who  reports; 
specifically,  (a)  an  official  or  person  who 
draws  up  statements  of  law  proceedings 
and  decisions,  or  of  legislative  debates  (h)  A 
member  of  a  newspaper  staff  whose  duty  it 
is  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 

{mblic  meetings  and  entertainments,  collect 
nformation  respecting  interesting  or  im- 
portant events,  and  the  like. 

Reporting  (re-pdrt'ingX  p.  and  a.  1.  Giving 
a  report  or  statement— 2.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  reporter  or  reports ;  as,  the  report- 
ing style  of  phonography. 

Reporting  (rS-pdrt'ing).  n.  The  act  or  sys- 
tem of  drawing  up  reporiA.— Newspaper  re- 
porting,  that  system  by  which  parliamen- 
tary debates  and  proceedings,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  public  meetings,  the  accounts 
of  important  or  interesting  events.  Ac,  are 
taken  down,  usually  in  short-hand,  and  pro- 
mulgated throughout  the  country  by  means 
of  the  newspapers. 

Reportingly  (rg-pdrt1ng-li).  adv.  By  report 
or  common  fame.    Shak. 

Reportorlal  (r^-pdr-td'ri-alX  a.  Relating  to 
a  reporter  or  reporters ;  consisting  or  or 
constituted  by  reporters;  as,  the  reportorial 
corps  of  a  newspaper. 

Reposal (r6-p6ral),  n.  [From  repose.]  1.  The 
acl  of  reposing  or  resting.  *  The  reposal  of 
any  trust,  virtue  or  worth  in  thee.  Shak. 
2.  That  on  which  one  reposes.  'His  chief 
pillow  and  reposal'    Burton. 

Reposancef  (rS-pdz'ans),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
posing; reliance.  'What  sweet  reposance 
heaven  can  beget'    John  Uall. 

Repose  (rgpdz'X  v.f.  pret  A  pp.  reposed; 

Spr.  reposing.  (Fr.  repose r,  to  place  again, 
>  settle,  to  rest— rr,  asain,  and  poser.  See 
PosK.]  1.  To  lay  at  rest;  to  lay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  takiiic  rest;  to  refresh  by  rest: 
frequently  used  reilexively.  'There  repose 
you  for  this  night.'  Shak. 

Have  ye  chn%en  this  place 
After  the  toil  o(  h  \u\c.  to  rr/cit 
Your  weari-l  virtue?  Milton. 

2.t  To  cau>e  to  be  calm  or  quiet;  to  tran- 
quillize ;  to  compose  Fuller.  —  3.  To  lay, 
place,  or  rest  in  confidence  or  tru«t ;  as.  to 
repose  trust  or  confidence  in  a  person's  ver- 
adty. 

The  king  rtpcittk  all  his  confidence  in  thee.     Shak. 

Occasionally  used  reflexively.  'On  thy  for- 
tune I  repose  myul/.'  Shak— A  ♦  To  lay  up; 
to  deposit;  to  lodge.  'Veh\Ae9repn>,edin  those 
cliffs.'  ir<»orfjpard.— .Syn  To  rest,  settle,  re- 
cline, reposit,  deposit,  lodi(e 
Repose  (i^pOzO,  v.i.  l.  To  lie  at  rest;  to 
sleep. 

Within  a  thicket  I  rr/fted         CAa/man 


2.  To  rest  in  confidence ;  to  rely:  follaw^f 
by  on.  '  Upon  whose  faith  ami  ho«»u«r  ! 
repose.'  Shak  -Z.  To  Ue;  to  rest;  aa^.  tn*> 
reposing  on  sand.  —Rest,  Repomm.  See  maA*r 
Rest.  — SYN.  To  lie,  recline,  coucb.  fe»£. 
sleep,  settle,  lodge,  abide. 
Repose  (ri-p^if),  *u  (Fr.  rtpoa.  See  th- 
verb.]  L  The  act  or  state  of  re; 
lying  at  rest;  sleep;  rest;  quiet 

Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  rrp^te. 


2.  Rest  of  mind;  tranquniity;  freedo<m  fmn 
uneasiness  or  disturbance :  ■•.  the  lusUi  n 
then  enjoyed  repose.  —Z.  Settled 
absence  of  all  show  of  feeling. 

Her  mantters  had  not  that  rtf*s* 
Which  marks  the  caste  oT  Vexe  de  V« 

4.  Cause  of  rest;  what  gives  repose.  Orpd^m. 

5.  In  poetry,  a  rest;  a  panse. — a  Ttusi  ciwr 
lity  in  a  work  of  art  which  gives  it  ent^r 
dependence  on  its  inherent  abili  ty .  end  cSt  •« 
not  appeal  bv  gaudinesa  of  coloar  or  cxxz 
geration  of  attitude  to  a  false  estinra str  t  f 
ability;  a  general  quietude  of  colonr  ^* 
treatment ;  an  avoidance  of  obtrusive  tinu 
or  of  striking  action  in  figures  F'a  irhtfU.  - 
Stn.  Recunioencv.  reclination,  rest,  eese. 
quiet,  quietness,  tranqnilllty,  peace. 

Reposed  (re-pdzdX  9.  snd  a.     KirhfWthiy 
repose;  calm;  settled. 

But  rtfostd  natures  may  do  well  In  jroalh.  «s  t>. 
seen  in  Augustus  Caesar  .  .  .  and  others.     Bmcmt 

Reposedly  (rgp6z'ed-1iX  ado  In  a  rrposeJ 
manner;  quietly;  composedbr;  calinlj. 

Reposedness  (rg-pdz'ed-nes),  n.    stAte  of 
being  at  rest.  'With  wonderful  rrpc«r^jsr.u 
of  mind  and  gentle  words. '    IVtins.  of  A^ 
calini,  1626. 

Re]|X>sefUl  (re-pda'falXa-  Fall  of  repoet: 
affording  repose  or  rest;  trustful.  '  A  Caai 
friend,  or  reposeful  confidant'    BoweiL 

Reposer  (r^-pdz'^rX  n-    One  who  repom*%. 

Reposit  (i-6*poz'itX  v.t  [L.  repono,  rrpotStv^* 
—  re,  back,  ami  pono,  to  place.     See  Txn-i 
TluN]  To  lay  up;  to  lodge,  as  for  safety  i-r 
pre^ervation. 

Others  reposit  their  young  in  boles,  mnd  •v^^.rr 
thciii^clves  also  therein.  4>rrA»  ■«. 

Reposition  (rg-pdzish'on), n.  L  Act  of  re- 
positing  or  laying  up  In  safety.  "That  •«« 
which  is  not  capable  of  observation*  carrier 
of  reposition,'  Bp.  HalL~2.  The  act  of 
placing.  *  The  reposition  ot  Sk  hone.'  Wi 
man.—Z.  In  Scots  law,  retrocession,  or  the 
returning  back  of  a  right  from  the  assigactt 
to  the  person  granting  the  right 

ReptOSitOry  (repoz'i-to-riX  n.  [L.  rrpoti- 
torium,  from  repono,  repositum.  See  Rx- 
POSIT  ]  1.  A  place  where  things  are  or  may 
be  deposited  for  safety  or  preservation;  a 
depository;  a  storehouse;  a  magazine. 

The  mind  of  man.  not  being  capable  of  haring  mutr 
ide^s  under  *iew  at  once,  it  was  necessary  toluvc  « 
rtfifsttcry  to  lay  up  those  ideas  L^ke 

2.  A  place  where  things  are  kept  for  sale;  a 
warehouse;  a  shop. 

She  confides  the  card  to  the  gentleman  of  the  f  e 
Art  Rffjntory,  who  consents  to  allow  it  to  he  li  « 
the  counter.  Tkatker^ , 

Repossess  (r§-poz-zes^  v.  t  To  pos8e«s  Skii  n 
* Hepoihexfi  the  cn^wn*    Shak.     'Nor  sh^l 
my  father  repossess  the  land.*    Pop*.-  T* 
repossens  one's  self  qf,  to  obtain  po&setahm 
of  again. 

Repossession  (re-poz-zesh'onX  ^^  The  si  t 
of  possessing  again ;  the  state  of  possesstng 
again. 

Whoso  hath  been  robbed  or  spoOcd  of  his  Uods  or 
goods  may  lawfully  seek  re/ostetrioM  by  force, 

Reposure  (rS-pd'zhGrX  n.  Rest;  quiet  In 
the  reposure  of  most  soft  content'  Jfar- 
stotu 

Repour  (rgpdrO,  V.  t    To  poor  again. 

The  horrid  noi«e  amtred  the  silent  niipht. 
Xe/tttriKg^  down  black  darknek^  from  thetky 
^  ,  Afir/»rV«,i 

Repousse  (r6-p6s-saX  p  and  a.  [Fr .  p^ 
of  repousser—re,  back,  and  pwuft,  Ui 
pu%h.  to  thrust  See  PrsH]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  style  of  ornamentation  in  nwLu. 
especially  silver,  resembling  embouing  It 
is  effected  bv  repeated  strokes  uf  the  ham- 
mer from  behind  until  a  rough  image  of  th^ 
desired  figure  is  produced,  w  hich  is  flnisht>l 
by  chasing.  The  finest  specimens  of  this 
style  are  those  of  Benvenuto  CcHinl  ol  the 
sixteenth  centiury.  Much  common  wort  t  f 
this  (lesi-ription.  chiefly  on  tea  and  coflr<» 
pots,  is  executed  at  Birmingham  in  pewter 
an  i  liritannia  metal,  and  afterwards  eirc- 
trotyfted  so  as  to  hide  the  quality  uf  tlM 
material. 

Reprefe.t  n.    Reproof.    CKametr. 


F4te.  far,  fat.  full;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine.  pm.      n6te.  not,  mbve;       tflbe.  tub.  bpU;       oil,  pound;       tt,  8c  aliUDe;      f.  8c  try. 
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R0prell0nd  (rep-rS-hemt').  f  <•  [L-  rtprt- 
hmndo  —re,  back  or  again,  and  prehendo,  to 
lay  hold  of— pra,  before,  and  oba.  hendo, 
■e«n  also  in  comprehend,  apprehend,  Ac] 

1.  To  charge  with  a  fault;  to  chide  sharply; 
to  reprove:  formerly  ■ometimes  followed  by 
qf.  *Ari8tlppUi  being  r»|wrA«Mtod</ luxury 
by  one  that  was  not  rich.'   Bacon. 

Then  pardon  nic  for  rffrthtuding  thee. 

For  thou  hast  done  «  cluu iuble  deed.       ShaJt. 

2.  To  take  exception  to;  to  speak  of  as  a 
fault;  to  censure. 

I  nor  adriM  nor  rtfirehtHd  the  choice,    y.  PhUi^M. 

8.  t  To  detect  of  fallacy. 

This  colour  will  be  rtprthtndtd  or  encotinlttred.  by 
Imputii^  to  all  excellencies  in  compo»ittons  a  kind  of 
poverty.  Bttc^H. 

8TX.  To  chide,  reprove,  censure,  blame,  re- 
primand, rebuke. 

KeprebendW  (rep-re-hend'ArX  n.  One  that 
reprehends;  one  that  blames  or  reprovea 
'  Those  fervent  reprehendere  of  things.' 
Hooker. 

Boprebenillile  (rep-rS-hen'sl-blX  a.  [Fr.  ri- 
pnfheneible,  from  L  reprehendo,  reprehen- 
turn.  See  Bbprbhend.  j  Deserving  to  be  re- 
prehended or  censured;  blameworthy;  cen- 
tarable;  deserving  reproof:  applied  to  per- 
sons or  things;  as.  a  reprehensible  person; 
repreheneibU  conduct  'Anything  notori- 
ously reprehentible  in  his  morals.'  Bp,  Hort- 
Z«v.— Stn.  Blamable.  culpable,  censurable, 
rebukable,  reprovable. 

BeprehenilblenASi  (rep-r<hen'si-bl-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  reprehen- 
sible; blamableness;  culpableness. 

Beprebenilbbr  (rep  rt-hen'sl-bll).  adv.  In 
A  reprehensible  manner;  cnlpably;  in  a 
manner  to  deserve  censure  or  reproof. 

Seprehension  (  rep-r6-hen '  shon ).  n.  [Fr. 
reprehension,  from  L  reprehendo,  reprehen- 
eionie,  from  reprehendo.  See  RBPREHBND.] 
The  act  of  reprehending;  reproof;  censure; 
blame;  as,  conduct  deserving  the  severest 
repref^meion. 

This  BasiUus  took  as  though  hit  mistress  had  ^ven 
him  a  secret  re^rthtHsi«n,  tnat  he  had  not  showed 
nore  gratefulness  to  Dorus.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

—Admonition,  Repreheruion,  Reproof.  See 
under  Admonitioh. 

Seprehenilve  (rep-rd-hen'sivX  a.  Contain- 
ing reprehension  or  reproof.     *  Christ's  re- 
Kly.  in  which,  by  a  reprehensive  shortness,  he 
oth  clears  the  man  s  innocence  and  vindi- 
cates God's  proceedings.'    South. 
Beprebenilvely  (rep-r«-hen'8iv-liX   adv. 
With  reprehension. 

Xenophanet  the  Colophonian  rtprehtitsivelr  ad- 
monished the  Egyptians  after  this  manner. 

Cudwcrth. 

•hen'so-ri),  a.    Con- 


Reprehentory  (rep-r6- 
taJning  reproof. 


Of  thK  however..there  is  no  reason  for  making  any 
rtfnhtnjory  complaint  yohnson. 

Represent  (rep-rS-aenf ).  v.i.  [Fr.  repri- 
eenter,  from  L.  reprceeento—re,  again,  and 
prceeento,  to  place  before,  from  prceeetie, 
present  See  Present.]  1.  To  present  again 
or  in  place  of  something  else;  to  exhibit  the 
imi^e  or  counterpart  of;  to  tuggest  by  being 
like;  to  typify. 

Before  him  bum 
Seven  lamps,  as  In  a  sodiac  rtfrutnttn^ 
The  heavenly  fires.  Milton. 

2.  To  portray  by  pictorial  or  plastic  art;  as. 
the  king  was  rtpiretienlted  sitting  on  horse- 
back. —  3.  To  portray  by  mimicry  or  action 
of  any  kind;  to  act  the  part  of;  to  personate; 
as,  to  reoreeent  the  character  of  Othello.  — 
4.  To  exhibit  to  the  mind  in  language ;  to 
give  one's  own  impressions,  idea,  or  judg- 
ment of;  to  bring  before  the  mind ;  to  give 
an  account  of;  to  describe;  as,  he  repreeente 
his  master  as  very  exacting ;  travellers  re- 
preeent  these  mountains  as  very  nigged. 

This  bank  is  thought  the  greatest  load  on  the  Geno- 
ese, and  the  managers  of  it  have  been  rtfrttented  as 
a  second  kind  of  senate.  Adduon. 

6.  To  supply  the  place  or  perform  the  duties 
or  functions  of;  to  speak  and  act  with  autho- 
rity on  behalf  of;  to  be  a  substitute  or  agent 
for;  as.  the  commercial  traveller  repreeente 
his  employer;  the  member  of  parliament 
repreeente  his  constituents;  parliament  re- 
presents the  nation ;  Lord  Beaconsfleld  re- 
presented Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 

6.  To  stand  in  the  place  of.  in  the  right  of 
inheritance. 

AD  the  branches  Inherit  the  same  share  that  their 
root,  whom  they  rtprtstnt,  would  have  done. 

Blacksttn*. 

7.  To  serve  as  a  sign  or  symbol  of;  as.  mathe- 
matical symbols  rep/remni  quantitiea  or  re- 


lations :  words  repreeent  ideas  or  things.  — 

8.  To  image  or  picture  in  sensation. 

Among  these.  Fanor  next 
Her  office  holds;  of  all  exterior  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  rtfrestnt 
She  forms  Imaginations,  aery  shapes.      Milton. 

0.  To  present  again ;  to  bring  again  before 
Uie  mind ;  to  re-present  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Re-present  (rd-prd-zenf),  V.  t  I  Prefix  re,  and 
preeent.  ]  To  present  anew;  to  present  to  the 
mind  after  having  been  observed  before. 

Good  reasoning  is  the  ideal  assemblage  of  facts, 
and  their  re-presentatlon  to  the  mind  in  tne  order  of 
their  actual  series.  It  is  seeing  with  the  mind's  eye. 
Bad  reasoning  wUI  always  be  found  to  depend  on 
some  of  the  omects  not  being  mentally  present ;  some 
links  in  the  chain  are  dropped  or  overlooked ;  some 
objects  instead  of  being  rt^0resent«d  19  lefi  absent, 
or  are  presented  so  imperfectly  that  the  inferences 
from  them  are  as  erroneous  as  the  Inferences  from 
imperfect  vision  are  erroneous.  Bad  reasoning  is 
bnpetfect  re-presentation.  G.  H.  Lrwts. 

Repreeentable  (rep-rd-zent'a-bl),  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  represented.    Colendge. 

The  peripherally-inkiated  feelhigs  of  external  origin 
are  mote  rofnttntahtt  than  those  of  internal  origin: 
and  both  of  these  can  be  represented  with  greater 
facility  than  the  centrally-initiated  feelings. 

H.  S/eiittr. 

Repretentanoe  (rep-re-zent'ans),  n.  Re- 
presentation; likeness.    Donne. 

Representant  (rep-rS-zenf  ant),  a.  Repre- 
senting; having  vicarious  power. 

Representant  (rep-r6-zent'ant),n.  A  re- 
presentative. 

There  is  expected  the  Cotmt  Henry  of  Nassau  to 
be  at  the  said  solenuilty,  as  the  rtfresttUant  of  his 
brother.  tVottoH. 

Representation  (rep'rfizen-t&''shonX  n. 

1.  The  act  of  representing,  describing,  ex- 
hibiting, portraying,  ^.—2.  That  which  re- 
presents; the  means  by  which  something  is 
represented:  more  particularly,  (a) an  image 
or  likeness ;  a  picture  or  statue ;  as,  repre- 
senta  tions  of  natural  scenery,  (b)  Exhibition 
of  a  play  on  the  stage,  or  of  a  character  in  a 

Slay;  a  dramatic  performance,  (e)  Verbal 
escription ;  statement  of  arguments  or 
facts,  AC.;  as,  the  representation  ot  an  his- 
torian, of  a  witness,  or  an  advocate.  Hence 
sometimes,  specifically,  a  written  expostu- 
lation; a  remonstrance. 

He  threatened  '  to  send  his  Jack>boot  to  rule  the 
country,'  when  the  senate  once  ventured  to  make  a 
refrtsetttation  against  his  ruinous  policy. 

BroHfkatn, 

3.  The  part  performed  by  a  representative 
or  deputy;  especially,  the  function  of  the 
delegate  of  a  constituency  in  a  legislative 
assembly;  the  system  according  to  which 
commimities  are  represented  in  such  assem- 
blies ;  as,  the  representation  of  a  county  or 
borough  in  parliament 

The  reform  In  rtfrtstHtation  he  uniformly  opposed. 

Burk*. 

4.  A  number  of  delegates  or  representatives 
coUectivelv.— 5.  In  la\e,  (a)  the  standing  in 
the  place  of  another,  as  an  heir.or  in  the  right 
of  taking  by  inheritance;  the  personating  of 
another,  as  heirs,  executors,  administrators. 
In  Scots  law.  the  term  is  usually  applied  to 
the  obligation  incurred  by  an  heir  to  pay  the 
debts  and  perform  the  obligations  incumbent 
upon  his  predecessor,  (fr)  A  collateral  state- 
ment in  insurance,  either  by  parol  or  in 
writing,  of  such  facts  or  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  proposed  adventure,  and  not 
insetted  in  the  policy,  as  are  necessary  for 
the  information  of  the  insurer,  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  risk, 
(e)  In  Scots  law.  the  written  pleading  pre- 
sented to  a  lord-ordinary  of  the  Court  of 
Session  when  his  Judgment  was  brought 
under  review.— Sm.  Description,  show,  de- 
lineation, portraiture,  likeness.resemblance. 
exhibition,  sight 

Re-presentation  (r6'prezen-t&''shonX  n. 
'The  act  of  presenting  to  the  mind  what  was 
formerly  present  but  is  now  absent. 

If  all  reasoning  be  the  rt-^resentation  of  what  is 
now  absent  but  iormerly  was  present,  and  can  again 
be  made  present.— to  other  words,  if  the  test  of  accu- 
rate reasoning  is  its  reduction  to  fact, —then  is  it 
evident  that  Hnilosophy,  dealing  with  transcendental 
objects  which  cannot  be  present,  and  emploving  a 
method  which  admits  of  no  verification  (or  reoucuon 
to  Uie  test  of  fact),  must  be  an  impossible  attempt. 

G.  H.  Lrwts. 

Representational  (rep'r§-zen-t&''shon-alX 
a.  Fertaiuing  to,  or  containing  representap 
tion. 

Representationanr  (rep^rft-zen-ti^shon-a- 
riX  a.  Of  or  pertaming  to  representation ; 
representative;  as,  a  representationary  sys- 
tem of  government    [Rare] 

Representative  (rep-r6-zenf a-tivX  a.  [Fr. 
reprdseiUat\f.    See  REPRESENT.]    L  Fitted 


to  represent  portray,  or  typify;  exhibiting 
likeness  or  similitude. 

They  relieve  themselves  with  tiiis  distinction,  and 
vet  own  the  legal  sacrifices,  though  rtpnsentative,  to 
ot  proper  and  real.  Atterbury. 

2.  Bearins;  the  character  or  power  of  an- 
other; acting  as  a  substitute  for  others;  jier- 
forming  the  functions  of  others;  as,  a  re  pie- 
tentative  body. 

Thb  council  of  four  hundred  was  chosen,  one  hun- 
dred out  of  each  tribe,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
body  rtfrtttntativi  of  the  people.  Stutjt. 

8.  Conducted  by  the  agency  of  delegates 
who  are  chosen  by  the  people ;  as,  a  reprc- 
tentative  government 

He  (Cromwell)  gave  the  country  a  constitution  far 
more  perfect  than  any  which  had  at  that  time  been 
known  in  the  world.  He  reformed  the  refreseutatrt't 
system  in  a  mann<^r  which  has  extorted  praise  even 
from  Lord  Clarendon.  Macaulay. 

4.  In  *iaf.  hist,  presenting  the  full  character- 
istics of  the  type  of  a  group ;  as,  a  repre- 
sentative genus.  —5.  In  metaph.  (a)  giving  a 
transcript  of  what  is  directly  presented  to  or 
known  by  the  mind ;  as,  the  representative 
faculties,  (fr)  Existing  as  a  transcript  of 
what  was  originally  ditectly  presented  to 
or  known  by  the  mind  ;  as,  representatice 
knowledge. 

Representative  (rep-re-zent'a-tiv),  n.  i.One 
who  or  that  which  represents  or  ezliibits  the 
likeness  of  another;  that  by  which  anything 
is  represented  or  exhibited.  '  A  statue  of 
Rumour,  whisperins^  an  idiot  in  the  ear,  who 
was  the  representative  of  credulity.'  Addi- 
son. 

This  doctrine  supposes  the  perfections  of  God  to 
be  represtntatitfts  to  us  of  whatever  we  perceive  in 
the  creatures.  Locke. 

2.  An  agent,  deputy,  or  substitute,  who  sup- 

})lies  the  place  of  another  or  others,  being 
nvested  with  his  or  their  authority;  as,  an 
attorney  is  the  representative  of  his  client 
or  employer;  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  representative  of  his  con- 
stituents and  of  the  nation.— 8.  In  law,  one 
that  stands  in  the  place  of  another  as  heir, 
or  in  the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  or  to  a  crown.— iJeoZ  represent- 
ative, an  heir-at-law  or  devisee. — JPersonal 
representative,  an  executor  or  administra- 
tor.—ffouM  qf  Representatives,  the  lower  or 
nular  branch  of  the  supreme  legislative 
y  in  the  United  States;  the  lower  house 
of  the  national  congress.  It  consists  of 
members  chosen  biennially  by  the  people  of 
the  several  states  in  numbers  proportioned 
to  their  population.  Each  state  appoints  at 
least  one  representative. 

Representatively(i-ep-re-zent'a-tlv-li),adp. 
In  a  representative  manner.   Barrow. 

Representativeness(rep-r«-zent'a-tiv-ne8). 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  represen- 
tative. 

Dr.  Burnet  observes  that  every  thought  is  attended 
with  consciousness  and  refresentativeness. 

Spectator. 

Representor  (rep-r£-zent'6r),  n.  One  who 
represents;  as,  (a)  one  who  shows,  exhibits, 
or  describes.  Sir  T.Browne,  (b)  A  represen- 
tative; one  that  acts  by  deputation.  [Rare.] 

My  muse  officious  ventures 

On  the  nation's  reprtseitters.  Swr/t. 

Representment  (rep-rd-zent'mentX  n.  Re- 
presentation.   Jer.  Taylor. 

Repress  <r§-presO.  v.  t  [Prefix  re,  and  press; 
L.  reprimo,  represstim—re,  back,  and  premo, 
to  press.  ]  1.  To  press  back  or  down  effec- 
tually; to  crush;  to  quell ;  to  put  down :  to 
subdue;  as,  to  repress  sedition  or  rebellion; 
to  repress  Uie  first  risings  of  discontent. 
'Sovereign  law.  . .  crownhig  good,  repress- 
ing ill*  Sir  W.  Jones.  -  2.  To  check;  to 
restrain;  to  keep  under  due  restraint 

Such  kings 
Favour  the  Innocent,  repress  the  bold.     Waller. 

Stn.  To  curb,  check,  restrain,  suppress, 
smother,  quell,  subdue,  crush,  overpower. 

Represst  (r£-pres^  n.   The  act  of  subduing. 

Represser  (r^-pres'^rXn.  One  who  represses; 
one  that  crushes  or  subdues 

Repressible  (rS-pres'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  repressed  or  restrained. 

Repressildy  (rd-pres'i-bliX  a<ft;.  In  a  re- 
pressible manner. 

Repression  (rd-pre'shon).  n.  1.  The  act  of 
repressing,  re8tntining,or  subduing;  as,  the 
repression  of  tumults.  '  What  sublime  re- 
pression of  himself.'  7V»»ny»on.  —  2.  That 
which  represses;  check;  restraint 

Repressive  (r6-pres'iv).  a.  Having  power  to 

repress  or  crush;  tending  to  subdue  or 

restrain. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  repres- 
sive measures.  Macautay. 


ch.  chaXn;     di,  Sc.  \och\     g,  go\     j.>>b;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  thtn;  th,  thin-,     w,  idg;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Bejnresslvely  (r^-pres'lv-U),  adv.  in  a  re- 
pressive manner;  bo  as  to  repress. 

Eeprlefet  (rS-prSf),  n.    Beproof.    Spenwr. 

Seprlevalt  (re-prfiv'alX  n.  Besplte;  re- 
pneve. 

His  (the  sailor's)  sleeps  are  but  retrievals  of  his 
dangers.  Sir  T.  Overbury. 

Reprieve  (rfi-prev'),  n.  [O.E.  repreve^  rt- 
preeve,  reproof,  censure;  but  in  this  case 
apparently =r«-oro(M^,  a  fresh  proof  or  trial 
—re,  again,  ana  old  preve,  pi^e/,  a  proof, 
test,  trial ;  or,  according  to  another  view.f  rom 
O.Fr.  reprover,  repruver,  to  blame,  condemn; 
L.  reprobare  (re,  and  probo,  to  proveX  to  re- 
ject, condemn,  meaning  originally  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  sentence  already  passed.  Retrieve  is 
a  word  that  has  undergone  a  similar  change 
of  form.]  1.  The  suspension  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal's  sentence.  It  may  take 
place  (a) at  the  mere  pleasure  of  tlie  crown; 
(b)  where  the  Judge  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
verdict,  or  the  indictment  is  insuflicient,  or 
any  favourable  circumstances  appear  in  the 
criminal's  character,  in  order  to  give  time 
to  applv  to  the  crown  for  either  an  absolute 
or  conditional  pardon;  (c)  where  a  woman 
is  capitally  convicted  and  pleads  her  preg- 
nancy; ((2)  where  the  criminal  becomes  in- 
sane. The  word  is  popularly  but  Incorrectly 
used  to  signify  a  permanent  remission,  or 
commutation  of  a  capital  sentence. 

The  raorniiig  Sir  John  Hotham  was  to  die,  a  re' 
frirve  was  sent  to  suspend  the  execution  for  three 
days.  Lord  Cinrendcn. 

2.  Bespite;  interval  of  ease  o^  relief. 

All  that  I  asic  is  but  a  short  rrpricit 

Till  I  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  t;rieve.    Detiham. 

Eeprleve(r6-pr6v^t».t.  pret.  &pp.  reprieved; 
ppr.  reprieving.  L  t  To  re-prove.  i>penser. 
2.  To  grant  a  respite  to;  to  suspend  or  delay 
the  execution  of  for  a  time;  as,  to  reprieve 
a  criminal  for  thirty  daya 

Haying  been  condemned  for  his  part  is  the  late 
rebellion,  his  roaiestv  had  been  pleased  to  relieve 
him,  with  seTeral  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  give  them 
their  lives.  Adduon. 

8.  To  relieve  for  a  time  from  any  suffering. 

Company,  though  It  may  reprieve  a  man  from  his 
melancAoly,  yet  cannot  secure  a  man  from  his  con- 
science. South. 

Seprlmaild  (rep'ri-mandX  n.  [Fr.  ripri- 
rnande,  from  L.  reprimtnda,  a  thing  to  be 
check^  or  repressed,  from  reprimo,  repree- 
eum^  to  repress.  JUprimanae  would  thus 
signify  primarily  a  thing  worthy  of  blame, 
then  the  act  of  blaming.]  Severe  reproof 
for  a  fault;  reprehension,  private  or  public; 
as,  to  give  one  a  severe  reprimand. 

His  letter  is  that  of  a  superior,  under  the  guise  of  the 
lowest  humility,  dictating  what  is  irrefragably  right ; 
in  its  address  it  is  the  supplication  of  a  suitor ;  m  its 
substance,  in  its  spirit,  a  lofty  refrimand.  MilmoM. 

Reprimand  (reiKrimandO.vC  1.  To  re- 
prove severely;  to  reprehMid;  to  chide  for 
a  fault 

Germanicus  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Tibe- 
rius for  travelling  into  Egypt  without  his  permission. 

Arbutknot. 

2.  To  reprove  publicly  and  oflAcially,  In  exe- 
cution of  a  sentence;  as,  the  court  ordered 
the  officer  to  be  reprimanded.— Reprove , 
Rebuke,  Reprimand,  Censure,  Remonstrate, 
Expostulate,  Reproach.  See  under  Cen- 
sure.—Syn.  To  reprove,  reprehend,  chide, 
rebuke,  censure,  blame. 
Beprlnt(r$-printO,  v<.  1.  To  print  again;  to 
print  a  second  or  any  new  edition  of.  Pope. 
2.  To  renew  the  impression  ot 

The  business  of  redemption  is  .  .  .  to  refrfnt 
God's  image  on  the  souL  Svutk, 

Beprlnt  (rd'printX  n.  A  second  or  a  new 
impression  or  edition  of  any  printed  work; 
reimpressloa 

Reprisal  (r«-pri'zal),  n.  (Tr.  reprt'saUle, 
from  It  ripreseuflia,  from  L.L.  reprigalias, 
from  L.  reprehendo,  to  take  again;  comp. 
prize,  a  capture,  reprise,  a  taking  back,  also 
from  L.  prehendo.]  1.  The  seizure  or  taking 
of  anything  from  an  enemy  by  way  of  re- 
taliation or  indemnification  for  something 
taken  or  detained  by  him;  also,  that  which 
is  so  taken. 

Rffrisalt  are  used  between  nation  and  nation  in 
onler  to  do  themselves  Justire  when  they  cannot 
otherwise  ol»tatn  it.  If  a  nation  has  takon  posscv 
ui'iKif  what  l.clonysto  Anotlicr— if  %he  r«.fu«.<:Sto  [  ay 
a  «l''''t.  to  repair  an  injury,  or  to  give  ndcquate  vilis- 
f.i  'ifin  for  it.  the  latter  spires  something  b-loni^inj' 
to  Mk*  fornirr.  and  ajiplics  it  to  her  own  ailvam.itfc, 
iinl^'ss  she  <<titain%  luiMucnt  of  nhat  i>(lue  to  her,  to- 
K^  tiitf  witli  interest  ,tntl  M  uu.ijijcs,  or  niay  kci"p  it  as 
.1  1  !t  ■1.,'puntil  sh.  has  Tf<  -iv  1  ample  s^xti-^ition.  .. 
A'','rn.j/r  are  either  o  di>..\ry.  as  arrcstink^'  and 
til^mj;  the  >;o«i  K  of  incr  haiitstrangrr*  v^itmn  the 
rt  aim.  or  atracrdui  try,  as  satisfav-Uun  out  of  the 
realm,  and  arc  under  the  (;reat  scat         H'kartoH. 


T 


2.  The  act  of  retorting  on  an  enemy  by  in- 
flicting suffering  or  death  on  a  prisoner 
taken  from  him,  in  retaliation  of  an  act  of 
inhumanity.— 8.  Any  taking  by  way  of  re- 
taliation; an  act  of  severity  done  in  retalia- 
tion. 

This  gentleman,  as  ft  seems,  being  very  desirous 
to  make  reprisals  iipon  me,  tmdertakes  to  furnish 
out  a  whole  section  of^gross  misrepresentations  made 
by  me  in  my  quotations.  H'attriaHd. 

4.  Same  as  Recaption.— Letters  qf  marque 
and  reprisal.    See  Marque. 

Reprise  (re-prizO,  n.  [Fr.  reprise,  ftx>m  re- 
prendre,  to  take  back;  L.  reprehendo.  See 
KEPRI8AL.]  1. 1  A  taking  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion. 

If  so.  a  Just  reprise  would  only  be 

Of  what  the  land  usurp'd  upon  the  sea.     Drydeti. 

2.  A  term  used  by  maaons  to  denote  the  re- 
turn of  mouldings  in  an  internal  angle.— 
8.  In  maritime  law,  a  ship  recaptured  from 
an  enemy  or  pirate.  If  recaptured  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  her  capture,  she  must 
be  restored  to  her  owners  in  whole,  if  after 
that  period  she  is  the  lawful  prise  of  those 
who  recaptured  her.— 4.  pi.  In  law,  yearly 
deductions,  duties,  or  pavments  out  of  a 
manor  and  lands  as  rent-charge,  rent-secI^ 
annuities,  and  Uie  like.  Written  also  Re- 
prizes. 

Reprise  t  (rg-prizO,  v.t  i.  To  take  again:  to 
retake.  Spenser;  Chapman.— Z  To  recom- 
pense; to  pay. 

Repristlnate  (re-pri8'tln-&t),  r .^  To  restore 
to  pristine  or  first  state  or  condition.  [Rare.  ] 

Reprlftlnatlon  (rS-prisUI-na^shonV  m.  The 
act  of  restoring  to  original  or  first  state  or 
condition,  or  the  state  of  being  so  restored; 
resuscitation.    [Rare.] 

Reprlvet  (re-priv'),  v.t.  To  reprieve;  to 
rescue;  to  relieve  from.    Spenser. 

Reprtie  (r£-priz^  v.t    To  prize  anew. 

Reprlie  (r6-priz^,  n.    See  Reprise,  4. 

Reproach  (r§-prtch'X  v.t  fPr.  reprocher, 
O.  Fr.  reprodner,  Pr.  repropehar,  to  re- 
proach, which  Diez  refers  to  a  LL.  reprovi- 
are,  from  L.  re,  back,  and  prope,  near,  kt- 
proach  thus  signifies  primarily  to  bring  near, 
to  bring,  as  it  were,  under  one's  eyea  Com- 
pare sense  of  object  (verb),  which  also  pri- 
marily signifies  to  bring  before  the  face.  So 
also  approach,  from  L.  prope.]  1.  To  charge 
with  a  fault  in  severe  language ;  to  censure 
with  severity,  opprobrium,  or  contempt;  to 
upbraid:  now  usually  with  a  personal  object 

Mezentius  .  .  .  with  his  ardour  warm'd 
His  fainting  friends,  reproach'd  their  shameful  flight 

Drydtn. 
That  thiy  new-comer  Shame 
There  sit  not.  and  r^proeuh  us  as  tmctam 

MiUm. 
Am  I  the  cause.  I  the  poor  cause  that  men 
Reproach  you,  saying  all  yxHir  force  is  goite? 

TeMuysoM. 

2.t  To  disgrace.  'Else  imputation  .  .  . 
might  reproach  your  lifa*  Shak.— Reprove, 
Rebuke,  Reprifnand,  Censure,  Remonstrate, 
Expostulate,  Reproach.  See  under  Censure. 
Syn.  To  upbraid,  censure,  blame,  rebuke, 
condemn,  revile,  vilify. 
Reproach  (re-prdchO.  n.  1.  The  act  of  re- 
proaching; a  severe  or  cutting  expression 
of  censure  or  blame ;  censure  mingled  with 
contempt  or  opprobrium ;  oontumeliotu  or 
opprobrious  language  towards  any  person ; 
abusive  reflections;  as.  to  heap  reproadus 
on  a  person. '  Foul-mouthed  reproach. '  Shak. 
2.  An  occasion  of  blame  or  censure;  shame; 
infamy;  disgrace. 

Give  not  thine  heritage  to  nprmuA.    Joel  U.  17. 

5.  Object  of  contempt,  scorn,  or  derision. 

Come,  and  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jeni^alem, 
that  we  may  be  no  more  a  reproach.      Nch.  ii.  17. 

Syn.  Disrepute,  discredit,  dishonour,  scan- 
dal, opprobrium.  Invective,  contumely,  re- 
viling, abuse,  vilification,  scurrility,  inso- 
lence, insult,  scorn,  contempt,  ignominy, 
shame,  disgrace,  infamy. 
Reproachable  (r^-prdcn'a-bl).  a.  l.  Deserv- 
ing reproach.— 2.1  Opprobrious;  scurrilou.s; 
reproachful.  'Contumelious or reproae/ia^ftf 
verses.'    Sir  T.  ElyoL    [Rare.l 

Reproachableneu  (re-prdch'a-bl-netX  «»■ 
The  state  of  beuig  reproachable. 

Reproadialdy  (r^-prdch'abli).  adv.  In  a 
reproachable  manner. 

Reproacher  (re-prOch'^r),  n.  One  who  re- 
proachea 

Reproachftll  (r§-pr6ch'fnl).  a-  l-  Contain- 
ing or  expressing  reproach  or  censure ;  up- 
braiding: scurrilous;  opprobrious;  as.  re- 
pruaehful  worda  •'Thrust  these  reproach- 
jul  spfcches  down  his  throat'  Shnk.  — 
2.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  reproach;  shame- 
ful; bringing  or  casting  reproach;  infamous; 


base;  vile;  as,  reproaeJ{ful  conduct 
jn'oacVtiZlife.'  MiUon.SYK. 
contumelious,  abusive,  insulting; 
nous,  insolent,  scurrOoua,  disrepatable, 
creditable,  dishonourable,  ahjun 
graceful,  scandaloua,  base,  vile,  InfaxnooB. 
Reproa<^lfilIl7(re-pr6ch'ful-li).a«(v.      1.  Is 
a  reproachful  manner:  (a)  in  tervom  <it  f«- 
proach;  opnrobriously;  scurriloiialy-.       *  tiSiw 
none  occainon  to  the  adversary  to  sj 


proaehftdly.*  1  Tim.  v.  14.    (6)  Sharst^fnllj. 
disgracefully;   contemptuonsr 


X   » 


lonshr-      'SlsaU  I 
theli  be  usee!  reproacVt'^V'    Shak. 

ReproacbfUlness  (r6-pr6ch'fol-n 
Quality  of  being  reproachful. 

Reproachleas  (re-prOchlea),  a. 
reproach. 

Reprobancet  (rep^-baosX  n. 

Reprobate  (rep'rd-b&t).  a.    (L. 
disapproved,  pp.  of  reprofro— rr,  dei^nti^y 
the  opposite  of  the  action  betokened  l>>-  tkc 
simple  verb,  and  probo,  to  approve.     Cuai^ 
reprieve  and  reprove.]    l.f  Not    i  itiliiii^_ 
proctf  or  trial;  not  of  standard  purity 
fineness;  disallowed;  disapproved; 


Refrobeite  silver  dtal  mca  call  ttiea. 
Loro  hath  rejected  them.  Jer.  vs.  30. 

2.  Abandoned  in  ain ;  morallir  abanduiwiil ; 
depraved;  profligate;  lost  to  virtae 
'By reprobate  desire  tbos  madly  led.' 
*Spirito  repro6ata.'    MUten. 


God  forbid  that  every  single 
.    .   .   should  so  far  de|<ra\-c  the  soul,  and 
such  a  reprt^ate  cooaition«  as  to  take 
other  men*s  sins. 

-Projligate,  Reprobate,  Abandome^ 
under  Abandoned.— Syn.  Abandoned,  viti- 
ated, depraved,  oormptk  wicked, 
base,  vile,  castaway. 
Reprobate  (rep'rd-bftt),  n.  One  who  la 

Srofiigate  or  abandoned:  a  person  11 ,  ■■ 
oned  to  sin;  one  lost  to  virtiM  and  relif:i<]M: 
a  wicked,  depraved  wretch;  as,  to  ahui  Um 
society  of  repnAaUs. 

I  acknowledge  myself  a  reprobate,  •  vIBklR.  a  •■»- 
tor  to  the  king,  and  the  most  unworthy  man  that  cwr 
lived.  RaUiglk. 

Reprobate  (rep'rO-b&tX  v.t  pret  A  ppi  t*. 

probated;  ppr.  reprobating.  [L.  reprobo,  rr- 


probatum.  See  the  adjective.]  1.  To 
approve  with  detestation  or  marka  uf 
treme  dislike;  to  contemn  strongly;  to  con- 
demn; to  reject  It  expresses  more  tluui 
disapprove.  We  disapprove  of  slight  tanlaa 
and  improprieties;  we  reprobate  what  la 
mean  or  crimlnaL 

And  doth  he  reprobate,  and  will  he  damn 
The  use  of  his  own  bounty?  C^mrptr. 

2.  In  a  milder  sense,  to  disallow. 

Such  an  answer  as  this,  is  reprobated  sad  disaQo«r4 
ofinlaw.  ■'OAlfK 

&  To  abandon  to  vice  or  punishment,  or  to 
hopeless  rain  or  destruction.   '  A  reprobated 
hardness  of  heart'    ^9^  R.  L'Bstranffs. — 
Avprobate  and  reprobats,  in  Scots  Ine,  tn 
take  advantage  of  one  part  of  a  deed  asal 
reject  the  rest    This  u  incompeCeat.    A 
deed  must  be  taken  altogether  or  rejeetsd 
altogether.    See  under  Appbobati.— Stv 
To  condemn,  reprelited,  oenaure,  diaowa, 
abandon,  reject 

Reprobatenese  <rep'r6-b&t-ne8X  n.  The 
state  of  being  reprobate. 

Reprobater  (rep'r6-bit-«iO,  a  One  who  re- 
probatea.  '  John,  Doke  of  Argyle,  the  patii- 
otic  reprobatar  ot  Fretkck  aKMlea'  Mas* 
Noble. 

R^robatlOQ  frep-r&-bi('slMm).  n.  [L.  nun- 
batio,repr6bat%onis.  Bee  ElPBOBATS. ]  LIV 
act  of  reprobating,  or  of  disiqiproviag  vitti 
marks  of  extreosa  dislike. 

The  proflit^te  pretcaaea  .  .  .  are  Bcntiofi«4  wM 
becoming  rrprobattom.  Jf^f^f 

2.  The  state  of  being  reprobated ;  oondea- 
nation;  censure;  rejectioo. 

You  are  empowered  to  .  .  .  put  yoor  staa^)  oa  m| 
that  ou^ht  to  pass  for  current,  and  set  s  traadof  rt- 
proNttian  on  clipt  poetry  and  false  cwia.     Drydm, 

S.  In  tJhecl.  the  act  of  cousigninff,  or  tW 
state  of  being  consigned  to  etenuu  poalsli- 
ment :  or,  that  decree  by  which  a  ecrtsm 
number  of  the  human  race  are  supposed  lo 
have  been  set  apart  from  eternity  as  upi»- 
bates:  the  opposite  of  Action.  -  4l  In  Meba 
la\c,  the  propotmding  of  exceptions  etthv 
to  facta,  persons,  or  tnings. 
ReprobaUoner  (rep-r6-ba'shoii4r).  a  k 
thetA.  one  who  believes  In  the  doctrtM  of 
the  reprobation  of  the  non-elect 

Let  thero  take  heed  that  they  onfltakc  art  (kar 
own  fierce  temper  for  the  niind  of  Cio*!  Bm  I 

never  knew  any  of  the  Crenev*  or  ScoCdl  ModsC 
which  sort  of  saaai6ed  mprobathontrs  we  skoM 


Fate,  fiir.  fat,  fftll;       md,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tObe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      Ii,  Sc.  abune;       5. 8c  liy. 
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with.  dtlMr  UM  or  like  this  way  of  preachfnff  in  my 
Ufo;  but  Kenarally  whips  and  scorpion*,  wrath  and 
vengeance.  6n  and  biinutone.  made  both  top  and 
boctom.  front  and  rear,  first  and  last,  of  all  their  di>- 

SsmtA. 


B«iirolMttlT«,  Bttprobatory  (rei/re-bit-iT. 
T«p^M-bit-o-fiX  a.  or  or  prntaining  to  re- 
probation:  condemning  in  strong  termi; 
eriminfttorjr. 

Saprobator  (rei/rft-bftt-orX  n.  In  SeoU  law, 
formerl/  an  action  instituted  for  the  par^ 
poM  of  oonviotfng  a  witness  of  perjonr,  or 
of  proving  that  ne  was  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions of  agency,  enmity,  partial  oonnael.  or 
thaUke. 

Xeprodnoe  (rS-prd-diksO^  vX  prei  &  pp.  re- 
produeed;  ppr.  reprodvieing.  L  To  prodnce 
or  yield  again  or  anew ;  to  renew  the  pro- 
duction of;  to  generate,  as  oflhpring;  as.  trees 
are  rvprodiMea  by  new  shoots  from  the  roots 
or  stamp:  and  certain  anhnals,  as  the  polyps. 
are  rtprwhieed  by  gemmation  m  buOdlug. 

If  hone*dan£  rt^rtdtutth  oats  it  wilt  not  be  easily 
dctcnniacd  wheve  tlM  power  of  (cneratioo  ceaseth. 

Sit.  7*.  Brwwtte. 

S.  To  make  a  copT  of;  to  portray ;  to  repre- 
•ant;  to  biins  to  the  memory  or  imagination; 
as,  he  rtprufdue^d  the  scene  on  canTaa. 

Btprodnoer  (rft-pr^-dOs'toX  n.  One  who  or 

that  which  reprodaoes.    *Tbe  ntprocbMtr 

of  this  fatal  schema.'    AiHbc 
SmrodnoUon  (r^prG-dak'shoaX  n.  L  The 

act  or  process  of  reproducing,  presenting. 

oryMmngagafaL 

The  labourer*  and  labouring  catda.  therefore,  em- 
ployed in  agricuhnre,  not  only  occasion,  Bke  the 
woihiaea  In  wniifactnres,  the  n^r»ditctwn  of  a 
▼alue  equal  to  their  own  consumption,  or  to  the  capi- 
tal  which  employs  them,  together  with  its  owncrsi' 
profits,  bat  oca  much  greater  value.    Adam  Smtik, 

SMcifleally— 1  The  procew  whereby  new  in- 
diTidaals  are  generated  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  species  lasnred;  the  process 
whereby  new  organisms  are  prodnced  from 
those  a&eady  existing;  as»  the  rtproduction 
of  plants  or  animals, 

Amid  all  the  admirable  contHmnco  of  natm«.  for 
the  rtfr^duetioH  of  the  spedes  of  all  the  myriaas  of 
organueed  nature,  where  shall  we  behold  any  for  that 
ofthe  same  individual  f  FttUm**. 

S.  That  which  is  reproduced  or  reviTed:  that 
which  is  praaented  anew;  a^the  play  is  not 
new.  it  is  a  rwprodiMtum. 
BmroOuetlya,  Raprodaolory  (r«-prO- 

duk'tlT.  re-pr6-duk'to-ri).  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  employed  in  reproduction;  tending  to 
reproduoe;  as,  the  t^fndvtbiim  organs  of  an 
animal 

BtpromiJffato  (r6pr6-mul'g&t>.  v.t  To 
promulgate  again;  to  republish. 

Beparmnnlgailon  (rft-prO'mul-gr'shonX  a> 
A  second  or  repeated  promulgation. 

Beproof  (r<§-prttr),vk  [From  rsproiw  (which 
seeV  ]  L  The  expression  of  blame  or  censure 
addressed  to  a  person ;  blame  expressed  to 
the  face;  censure  for  a  fanlt;  reprehension; 
rebuke;  rei»1mand. 

If  vou  think  weO  to 
doublcnesftof  the  benefit  d 

ThoMbesl 


this  as  yon  may.  the 
the  deceit  from  rt- 


SkaM. 

rtprtff„  who  merit  praise. 
P«pt. 
It  Disproof;  confutation;  refutation. 

The  virtue  of  this  Jest  win  be  the  incomprehcMlbk 
lies  that  this  same  (at  rogue  win  tctt  as  when  we  meet 
at  supper  .  .  .  what  wards,  what  blows,  whiu  er- 
trenutieshe«Bdnred;  and  in  the  n:^r»«^  of  this  lies 


"AdmemMim,  Btprtktniidn,  lUprodf.  See 
voder  Apvonition.  —  Snr.  Reprehension, 
chiding,  reprimand,  rebuke,  censure,  blame. 

RepnnraUa  (rSprOv'a-bO.  a.  Worthy  of 
being  reproved ;  deserving  reproof  or  cen- 
sure; blamable.  Jer.  Taylor.— Stn.  Blara- 
able,  censurable,  reprehensible,  culpable, 
rebukable. 

RfprorableiiMt  (re-prOv'a-bl-nei),fL  State 
of  behig  reprovable. 

R«proyal>l7  (r6-prttv'a-bli]i  adv.  In  a  re- 
provable  manner. 

Rraroval  (rSprOv'alX  n.  Act  of  reproving; 
somonition;  reproof. 

Reprove  (r*-pr<JvO, v.t.  pret  A  ppi  rtproved; 
ppr.  reproving.  [Fr.  nprouver,  to  blame, 
to  censure;  O.Fr.  reprover,  from  L  reprobo. 
See  Reprobate.  1  l.  To  charge  with  a  fanlt 
to  the  face;  to  chide;  to  roprehend.  Luke 
liL  19.  Formerly  sometimes  with  €f;  as,  to 
reprove  one  qf  laziness.  Carew.—i.  To  ex- 
press disapproval  of;  as.  to  reprove  sins:  with 
a  thing  as  object  —3.  To  have  the  effect  of 
censuring;  to  serve  to  admonish 

The  vkioas  cannot  bear  the  presence  of  the  good, 
whose  very  looks  rtprwm  them,  and  whose  life  is  a 
severe,  though  silent  admonition.      Butktmnsttr. 


4.  t  To  convince,  as  of  a  fault;  to  make  mani- 
fest. 

When  he  is  come  he  wiO  rrpr*9«  the  world  of  sin. 
and  of  righteousnees,  and  of  JudgmenL    John  xvi.  8. 

6.t  To  refute;  to  dlsprova 

Mv  lords. 
Refrwm  my  allegation  if  vou  can. 
Or  else  coochide  my  wonu  eiTectoaL     Shak. 

—  Reprove,  Rebuke,  Reprimand,  Censttre, 
Remomtrate,  Rppoetttlate,  Repntaeh.  See 
under  Cbmsurc—Stn.  To  reprehend,  diide, 
rebuke,  scold,  blame,  censure. 

Reprover  (n-prOVArln.  One  that  reproves; 
one  who  or  that  which  blamea  'Themprovfrt 
of  vice.'    Lodte. 

ReproTlngly  (ri-prOv'ing-li).  adv.  In  a  re- 
proving manner. 

BepmneOr^prOoO^vit  l.  To  prune  or  trim 
again,  as  trees  or  shruba  Bvelyn.  —8.  To 
dress  or  trim  again,  as  a  bird  ita  feathers. 
'  Yet  soon  reprunee  her  wing  to  soar  anew. ' 
Tottna. 

Rep-«lTer  (rep'sU-virX  n.  Money  anciently 
paid  by  servile  tenants  to  their  lord,  to  be 
quit  of  the  duty  of  reaping  his  com. 

Reptant  (rep'tantX  a.  [See  RinAncnr.  ] 
In  boL  and  tool  creeping;  ciawling;  repta- 
tory. 

Reptatton  (rep-trshonX  a.  [L.  reptatio, 
TvptationiM,  from  repto,  tnq.  of  rrao,  to 
creep.  ]  The  act  of  creeping  or  crawling,  as 
of  the  serpenta  and  other  members  of  the 
Reptllia 

Reptstory  (rep'ta-to-rIX  a.  In  tool,  creep- 
ing; ctawUnc;  reptaat;  aa,  rotatory  ani- 
mala 

RepUUKrep'tnXa.  [Fr.  rgpliT<.qreeplng,  from 
L.  reptitie,  creepiiu^  flt)m  reptum,  supine  of 
repo,  to  creep.  Curtius  considers  refw  » 
erepo.  a  metathesis  of  eerpo,  to  creep.  Cog. 
Or.  herpO,  to  creep,  Skr.  trip,  to  go.  ] 
1.  Creeping ;  moving  on  the  beuy.  or  with 
small,  snort  lega— C  OroveUing;  low;  mean; 
vulgar;  as.  a  raptOs  race  or  crew.  'A  false. 
repiiU  prudence.'    Burite, 

Dislodge  their  fx^M^  souls 

From  Om  bodies  and  feoBseC  men.    Cakri/fg. 

Reptile  (rep'tnx  n.  L  In  a  general  sense, 
an  animal  that  moves  on  its  iMdty.  or  by 
meana of  amall  sh(^  legs,  as  snakes,  lizards, 
caterpillars,  Ac ;  a  crawling  cieature ;  spe- 
dflcally,  in  tool,  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
class  Reptf  lia  (whtoh  seeX 

An  inadvertent  Mep  may  crush  the  snafl. 
That  csmwh  at  ev'niag  in  the  pnbHc  path; 
But  he  that  has  humanibr*  forewam'd 
ltd  let  the 


Will  step  askie  and 


r*/ti/4  live.       Cffwptr. 


2.  A  grovelling,  abject^  or  mean  pecaon:  a 
term  of  contempt 


It  would  be  the  hk^bett  folly  mid  aironnce  fai  tiie 
rtptiU  Man  to  imagrae  that  he.  by  any  of  his  endea- 
vours, could  add  to  the  glory  of  God.     WmrturttH. 


ReptlUa  (rep-ti^U-aX  n,  pi.  k  daas  of 
vertebrate  animals,  constituting  with  the 
birds,  to  which  they  are  moat  closely  allied. 
Huxley's  second  division  of  vertebiates. 
Sauropsida  The  roptilea  lie  between  am- 
phibia and  birds,  differing  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  breathing  by  luags  during  the 
whole  period  of  thdr  existenice ;  and  from 
birds  in  being  cold-blooded,  in  the  body 
being  supplied  with  a  mixturo  of  venous  and 
arterial  blood,  in  being  covered  bv  plates 
or  scalea  instead  of  feathera  and  m  the 
fore-legs  never  being  constructed— in  living 
reptiles  at  least— on  the  tvpe  of  winga  The 
heart  has  only  three  cavitiea.  via  two  Mpa- 
rate  auricles  and  a  single  ventricular  cavrar, 
UBuallv  divided  into  two  bv  an  incomplete 
partition.  In  the  Crocodilia  alone  is  the 
partition  between  the  ventricles  a  perfect 
one;  and  even  in  tiiese  the  haui  condsta 
functionally  of  no  more  than  three  chambers. 
The  lungs  are  less  cellular  than  in  birds  and 
mammals,  and  often  attain  a  great  size. 
Reptiles  are  oviparous,  but  in  some  cases, 
aa  in  vipers  and  some  lizards,  the  eggs  are 
ntainea  in  the  body  till  the  young  are  ready 
to  be  excluded,  when  the  animal  Ls  said  to 
be  ovo-viviparoua  The  lower  Jaw  articu- 
lates with  the  skull  br  a  onadrate  bone.  and. 
as  this  often  projects  backward,  the  opening 
of  the  mouUi  Ls  very  great  and  mav  even 
extend  bevond  the  base  of  the  skuu.  Ex- 
cept in  the  turtles  and  tortoises,  teeth 
adi^ted  rather  for  seizing  and  holding  prey 
than  for  masticating  it  are  present  but,  save 
in  the  crocodiles,  are  not  sunk  in  socketa 
Ribs  are  always  present  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tortoises.  reptUes  are  of  an  elon- 
gated form.  In  the  serpenta  and  some  liz- 
ards no  traces  of  limbs  appear;  In  other 
lizards  they  are  rudimentary,  while  in  the 
remainder  oi  the  class  they  are  fully  devel- 


oped, but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  devel- 
opment takes  place  in  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
these  members  seldom  being  of  sufficient 
length  to  keep  the  belly  from  the  ground. 
All  reptiles  nave  homy  epidermic  scales, 
and  the  class  is  divided  Into  two  sections  — 
Squamata  and  Lorlcnta,  according  as  the 
exo-skeleton  consists  simply  of  these  scales, 
or  there  are  osseous  plates  developed  in  tiie 
derma  as  well  The  class  is  divided  into 
ten  orders,  of  which  the  first  four  are  repre- 
sented by  living  forms;  the  remaining  six 
are  extinct  The  living  orders  are  the  Che- 
Ionia  (tortoises  and  turtlesX  Ophidia  (ser- 
pents and  snakesX  Lacertilia  (lizards).  Cro- 
codilia (crocodiles  and  alllgatorsX  llie  ex- 
tinct orders  are  the  luhthyopterygia,  Saurop- 
terygia,  Anomodontia.  Pteroaauria.  Deino- 
sauna,  and  Theriodontia. 

ReptUlan  (rep-tiri-anX  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Reptilia  or  reptiles.— iitfp<t{ian  age,  in  geol. 
the  era  in  which  the  class  of  r^tilM  attained 
its  highest  expansion,  comprising  the  trias- 
sic,  Jurassii^  and  cretaceous  perioda 

Repttllan  (rep-tiri-anX  n.  An  animal  of 
the  class  Reptilia;  a  reptile. 

Republic  (rd-publikX  n.  [Fr.  ripuhlique,  L. 
respMhliea—ree,  an  sffair.  interest  Ana  P^- 
lioa,  fern,  otpyblinu,  public.  ]  1.  A  common- 
wealth; a  political  constitotion  in  which  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state  is  vested  not  In  a 
hereditary  ruler,  but  either  in  certain  privi- 
leged members  of  the  community  or  in  the 
whole  community.  According  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  governing  body  a  republic  may 
therefore  vary  from  the  most  exclusive  oli- 
garchy to  a  pure  democracy,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  former  being  consigned  to  the 
nobles  or  a  few  privileged  Individuals,  as  was 
formerly  the  case  in  Venice  and  Oenoa;  while 
in  the  latter  the  supreme  power  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  rulers  chosen  periodically 
by  and  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
or  by  their  representatives  assembled  in  a 
congress  or  national  assembly.  The  purest 
and  most  andent  form  of  a  republic  was 
that  in  which  all  the  citizens  met  in  com- 
mon assembly  to  enact  their  laws,  a  system 
practicable  only  in  verv  small  states,  and 
which  accordingly  has  been  superseded  in 
all  modem  republics  of  the  world  by  the 
representative  system.  The  United  states 
of  America  and  Switzerland  are  federal  re- 
ptMiee,  conidstlng  of  a  number  of  separate 
states  bound  together  by  treaty,  so  aa  to 
present  to  the  external  ivorld  the  aspect  of 
a  single  state  with  a  central  government, 
without  wholly  renouncing  their  individ- 
ual powers  of  internal  seu-govemment  — 
2.t  Onb's  country  at  large;  the  state;  the 
public. 

Thoee  that  by  their  deeds  will  make  It  knoim. 
Whose  dignity  they  do  sustain ; 
And  life,  state.  |rlory.  all  they  gain. 
Count  the  rtpublt^t,  not  their  own.    B.  ycnson. 

^Republie  of  letter*,  the  collective  body  of 
literary  and  learned  men. 

Repnhllcaa  (r^-publi-kanX  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  republic ;  consisting  of  a  common- 
wealUi;  as,  a  republican  constitotion  or 
government— 2. Consonant  to  the  principles 
of  a  republic ;  as,  republiean  sentiments  or 
opinions;  republiean  lOMDnen.— Republiean 
partv,  in  United  States  politics,  a  name  first 
applied  to  the  party  which  favoured  a  strong 
central  (government,  not  acting  through  the 
states,  but  directly  upon  the  people:  op- 
posed to  the  Demoerane  party,  which  main- 
tahied  the  righU  of  individual  sUtea  The 
party  was  latterly  Identified  with  the  anti- 
slaverv  movement,  and  may  be,  in  a  general 
way.  described  as  analogous  to  the  British 
Liberal  party. 

Republican  (r€-pul/li-kanX  n.  1.  One  who 
favours  or  prefers  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment 

There  is  a  want  of  polish  in  the  subjects  of  free 
states  which  has  made  the  roughness  of  a  refuUitan 
almost  proverbial  Brpugham. 

2.  In  United  States  politics,  one  of  the  Re- 
publican partv.  See  under  the  adjective.— 
Blaek  Reyublieans,  a  name  applied  by  their 
opponenU  to  the  Republican  party  in  the 
United  States,  from  their  anti-slavery  ten- 
dendea— .Red  Republican.  See  under  RBO. 

RepabUcaidsm  (rd-pubOi-kan-izmX  n.  1.  A 
republican  form  or  system  of  government— 
1  Attachment  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  republican  principles ;  as,  his  re- 

jmbUeaniem  was  of  the  most  advanced  type. 

RepubUoanlie  ( r§-pnbli-kan-Iz  X  v.t  To 
convert  to  republican  prindples ;  as,  to  re- 
publieanue  the  rising  generetion. 

Aeinibllcatl01l(r6-pulrH-k&''shon).n.  l.The 
act  of  republishing;  a  new  publication  of 


dtetoin;     «h,  8c.  loe4;     g,yo;     J.iob;    A,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siTy;     TH.  fAan;  th,  eiUn;     w,  trig;    wh,  tsAlg;     zh.  azure.— See  KIT. 
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SeinretflTOly  (re-preslv-ll),  adv.  In  •  re- 
pressive manner;  so  as  to  repress. 

Beprlefet  (rS-prSf),  n.    Beprool    Svenur. 

Be|»rleyalt  (re-prftv'alX  «•  Respite;  re- 
pneTe. 

His  (the  sailor't)  sleeps  are  but  refrirvaU  of  his 
dangers.  SirT.  Oi^rbury. 

Bepriere  (rft-prfiT'X  «.  [O.E.  repreve,  re- 
preeve^  reproof  censure;  but  in  tliis  case 
apparently =r«-4»ro(^,  a  fresh  proof  or  trial 
—re,  again,  ana  old  preve,  preef,  a  proof, 
test, trial;  or.  according  to  another  view.f  rom 
O.Fr.  reprover,  repruver.  to  blame,  condemn; 
L.  reprobare  {re,  and  probo,  to  proveX  to  pb- 
Ject,  condemn,  meaning  originally  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  sentence  already  passed.  Retrieve  is 
a  word  that  has  undergone  a  similar  change 
of  form.]  1.  The  suspension  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal's  sentence.  It  may  take 
place  (a) at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown; 
(b)  where  the  Judj^e  is  not  Ratisfled  with  the 
Terdict,  or  the  indictment  is  insuflAcient,  or 
any  favourable  circumstances  appear  in  the 
criminal's  character,  in  order  to  give  time 
to  apply  to  the  crown  for  either  an  absolute 
or  conditional  pardon;  (e)  where  a  woman 
is  capitally  convicted  and  pleads  her  preg- 
nancyj((2)  where  the  criminal  becomes  in- 
sane. The  word  is  popularly  but  incorrectly 
used  to  signify  a  permanent  remission,  or 
commutation  of  a  capital  sentence. 

The  morning  Sir  John  Hotham  was  to  die,  a  re- 
prieve  was  kcnt  to  suspend  the  execution  for  three 
days.  Lord  Claretidon. 

2.  Bespite;  interval  of  ease  o^  relief. 

All  that  I  ask  is  but  a  short  rffrici>e 

Till  I  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  if  rieve.    Denham. 

B«prieve(r6-pr6v0,v.t  pret  <tpp.  reprieved; 
ppr.  reprieving.  L  t  To  re-prove.  Spenser. 
2.  To  grant  a  respite  to;  to  suspend  or  delay 
the  execution  of  for  a  time;  as,  to  reprieve 
a  criminal  for  thirty  days. 

Having  been  condemned  for  his  part  in  the  late 
rebellion,  his  maiestv  had  been  pleased  to  rt^itvt 
him,  with  several  of  iiis  friends,  in  order  to  give  them 
their  lives.  Adduon, 

8.  To  relieve  for  •  time  from  any  suffering. 

Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from  his 
melancnoly,  yet  cannot  secure  a  man  from  his  con- 
science.  Sauth. 

Beprlmand  (rep'ri-mand).  n.  [Fr.  n^pn- 
inoAfide,  from  L.  reprimenda,  a  thing  to  be 
checked  or  ropressed,  from  reprimo,  repree- 
mm,  to  repress.  tUprimande  would  thus 
signify  primarily  a  thing  worthy  of  blame, 
then  the  act  of  blaming.]  Severe  reproof 
for  a  fault;  reprehension,  private  or  public; 
as,  to  give  one  a  severo  reprimand. 

His  letter  is  that  of  a  superior,  under  the  guise  of  the 
lowest  humility,  dictauing  what  is  irrefragatWy  right ; 
in  its  address  it  is  the  supplication  of  a  suitor ;  m  its 
substance,  in  its  spirit,  a  lofty  reprimand.  Milman. 

Beprlmand  (rep-ri-mandO,f.t  i.  To  re- 
prove severely;  to  reprehend;  to  chide  for 
a  fault 

Germanicus  was  severely  rtprimandtd  by  Tibe- 
rius for  travelling  into  Egypt  without  his  permission. 

ArbuthH9t. 

2.  To  reprove  publicly  and  offlcially,  in  exe- 
cution of  a  sentence;  as,  the  court  ordered 
the  officer  to  be  reprimanded.— Reprove, 
Rebuke,  Reprimand,  Cenmre,  Rem^mttrate, 
Expoetulate,  Reproach.  See  under  Cbn- 
HURK.  — Syn.  To  reprove,  reprehend,  chide, 
robuke.  censnre,  blame. 
Beprlnt(r6-print^v.t.  l.  To  print  again;  to 
print  a  second  or  any  new  edition  of.  Pope. 
2.  To  renew  the  Improssion  oL 

The  business  of  redemption  is  .  .  .  to  reprfnt 
God's  image  on  the  soul.  Svutk. 

Baprlnt  (rd'printV  n.  A  second  or  a  new 
impression  or  edition  of  any  printed  work; 
reimpression. 

Bepriial  (r«-pri'ial),  n.  rFr.  repr^mUU, 
from  It  ripreeaglia,  from  LL.  reprimlux, 
from  L.  reprehendo,  to  take  again;  comp. 

f^rixe,  a  capturo.  reprite,  a  taking  back,  also 
rom  L.  prehendo.}  1.  The  seizure  or  taking 
of  anything  from  an  enemy  by  way  of  re- 
taliation or  indemnification  for  something 
taken  or  detained  by  him;  also,  that  which 
is  so  taken. 

Reprisals  are  used  between  nation  and  nation  in 
or  ler  to  do  themselves  justice  when  they  cannot 
oth-rwise  obtain  it  If  a  nation  has  taken  po»w*- 
ui  i>  «if  what  belonjjs  to  anuUier — if  bhe  rtftivcs  to  I'.iy 
a  .Irl.t.  to  repair  an  injury,  or  to  jjivi?  idcqii.itc  s  \X\->- 
fa  MiHi  for  it.  the  latter  sri^e^  sonirtbini;  brlo^n^'ins; 
to  tne  former,  and  applies  it  to  her  own  a(lvant.ii:e. 
iml  "><.  «.lir  obt.iins  p.t\nn-nt  of  *^hat  is  due  to  her.  to- 
^t  ilii-r  wiih  interest  uui  d  nii  iijc<«,  or  may  kti'p  it  as 
a  I  It  !.;'•  until  sh'  h.^^  ri-' civ -il  ,ini[)le  ^it^^f.i  tion.  .. 
A'-*.-ti.»/j  .ire  cither  c <ii>ary,  as  arTr^tl'llJ  and 
til'ti.;  the  (^oo.l-,  of  iiii-rili  «ni  ">tr.inyer\  within  the 
r<-a.in.  or  fxtra-'r.htt.try,  a%  sati'>factiuii  «iut  of  the 
realm,  and  arc  un<lcr  the  great  seal.         H'hartaH. 


2.  The  act  of  retorting  on  an  enemy  by  in- 
flicting suffering  or  death  on  a  prisoner 
taken  from  him,  in  retaliation  of  an  act  of 
inhumanity.  —8.  Any  taking  by  way  of  re- 
taliation; an  act  of  severity  done  in  retalia- 
tion. 

Tliis  gentleman,  as  it  seems,  beiag  very  dedroos 
to  make  reprisals  upoo  me,  undertakes  to  furnish 
out  a  whole  section  of^gross  misrepresentations  made 
by  me  in  my  quotations.  tf'aterland. 

4.  Same  as  ReeapUon.— Letter*  qf  marque 
and  reprisal.  See  Mabque. 
Beprlse  (r§-prizO.  n.  [Fr.  repriee,  from  re- 
prendre,  to  take  back;  L.  reprehendo.  See 
BEPRISAL.]  1. 1  A  taking  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion. 

If  so.  a  Just  reprise  would  only  be 

Of  what  the  laiod  usurp'd  upon  the  sea.     Drydttt. 

2.  A  term  used  by  masons  to  denote  the  re- 
turn of  mouldings  in  an  internal  angle.— 
8.  In  maritime  law,  a  ship  recaptured  from 
an  enemy  or  pirate.  If  recaptured  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  her  capturo.  she  must 
be  restored  to  her  owners  in  whole,  if  after 
that  period  she  is  the  lawful  prize  of  those 
who  recaptured  her.— 4.  pi.  In  law,  yearly 
deductions,  duties,  or  payments  out  of  a 
manor  and  lands  as  rent-chaige,  rent-seek, 
annuities,  and  the  like.  Written  also  Re- 
prizes. 

Beprlse  t  (rS-prizO.  f .  t  1.  To  take  again;  to 
retake.  Spenser;  Chapman.  —2.  To  recom- 
pense; to  pay. 

Beprietlnate  (re-pris'tln-&t),  v.  t.  To  restoro 
to  pris^ne  or  first  state  or  condition.  [Earo.  ] 

Bepriftinatlon  (re-pris'ti-na^'shonX  n.  The 
act  of  restoring  to  original  or  first  state  or 
condition,  or  the  state  of  being  so  restored; 
resuscitation.    [Raro.] 

Beprlyet  (r«-priv'),  r.e.  To  reprieve;  to 
rescue;  to  relieve  from.    Spenser. 

Beprlse  (r^-prizO.  v.  t    To  prize  anew. 

B^rlse  (rS-prizO,  n.    See  Eepkise,  4. 

Beproacn  (r§-pr6ch'X  v.t  (Fr.  reprocher, 
O.Fr.  reproehter,  Pr.  repropchar,  to  re- 
proach, which  Diez  refers  to  a  L.L  repropi- 
are,  from  L  re,  back,  and  prope.  near.  Me- 
proaeh  thus  signifies  primarily  to  bring  near, 
to  bring,  as  it  were,  under  one's  eyes.  Com- 
pare sense  of  cbject  (verb),  which  also  pri- 
marily signifies  to  bring  before  Uie  face.  So 
also  approach,  from  "L.  prope. 'i  1.  To  charge 
with  a  fault  in  severe  language ;  to  censure 
with  severity,  opprobrium,  or  contempt;  to 
upbraid:  now  usually  with  a  personal  object 

Mezentius  .  .  .  with  his  ardour  warm'd 
His  fainting  friends,  reproach'd  their  shameful  flight 

Dryd*n. 
That  thif  newcomer  Shame 
Tttere  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  nnclean. 

MiUon. 
Am  I  the  cause.  I  the  poor  cause  that  men 
Reproach  you.  saying  ail  your  force  is  gone? 

TeHnyt«n. 

2.t  To  disgrace.  'Else  imputation  .  .  . 
might  reproa<^  your  life. '  Snak,— Reprove, 
Rebuke,  Repritnand,  Censure,  Remonstrate, 
Expostulate,  Reproadi.  See  under  Cexsurk. 
Syn.  To  upbraid,  censure,  blame,  rebuke, 
condemn,  revile,  vilify. 
Beproaoh  (re-proch'),  n.  1.  The  act  of  re- 
proaching; a  severe  or  cutting  expression 
of  censure  or  blame ;  censure  mingled  with 
contempt  or  opprobrium ;  contumelious  or 
opprobrious  language  towanis  any  person ; 
abusive  reflections;  as,  to  heap  revroaehes 
on  a  person. '  Foul-mouthed  reproach. '  Shak. 
2.  An  occaaion  of  blame  or  censure;  shame; 
Infamy;  disgrace. 

Give  not  thine  heritage  to  r^prnuA.    Joel  U.  ij. 

8.  Object  of  contempt,  scorn,  or  derision. 

Come,  and  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
that  we  niay  be  no  more  a  reproach.      Neh.  ii.  17. 

Syn.  Disrepute,  discredit,  dishonour,  scan- 
dal, opprobrium,  invective,  contumely,  re- 
viling, abuse,  vilification,  scurrility,  inso- 
lence, Insult,  scorn,  contempt,  ignominy, 
shame,  disgrace,  infamy. 

Beproachable (r§pr6ch'a-bl), a.  l.  Deserv- 
ing reproach.— 2.  t  Opprobrious;  scurrilous; 
reproachful  '  Contumelious  or  reproaehable 
verses.'    Sir  T.  ElyoL    [Rare.] 

Beproachableness  (r^-prdchVbl-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  beiitg  reproaehable. 

Beproachably  (r^proch'a-bliX  adv.  In  a 
reproaehable  manner. 

Beproacher  (rd-proch'6r),  n.  One  who  re- 
proaches. 

Beproachftd  (r$-pr6ch'fnl).  a.  l.  Contain- 
ing or  expressing  reproach  or  censure ;  up- 
braiding;; scurrilous;  opprobrious:  as.  re- 
proaeh/ul  words.  'Thrust  these  rrvnxuh- 
ful  speeches  down  his  throat.'  Sitak.  — 
2.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  reproach;  shame- 
ful; bringing  or  casting  repn«ch;  infamous; 


base;  vile;  as,  reproaeJ^ful  eoadncL 
proaeh/ul  life.'  Miltou.  — Stb.  Opprol 
contumelious,  abusive,  insoltinK,  ount 
UOU&  insolent,  scnrrilous,  disrepntaM*^ 
creditable,  dishonourable,  shamrfal, 
graceful,  scandalona,  base,  vile,  liifaiiMiwi 
BeproadlftlUy  (r6-pr6ch'f\il-li).  a«fv.  1-  la 
a  reproachful  manner:  (a)  in  terms  ot  t»- 
proach;  opprobriously;  scurrilotulj.  *  <«iw 
none  occasion  to  the  adversaxr  to  sprrafc-  nr> 
proeuA/ullu.'  1  Tim.  v.  14.  (^  StuarurtnUj , 
disgracefully;  contemptnoiuhr.  'Slaall  I 
then  be  used  reproachfully. '    SkaM, 

Beproacbfulness  (r6-pr6ch'fol-iiesX   «^ 

Quality  of  being  reproachful 
Beproachless  (re-prOchaesX  a.    WUIw>aS 

reproach. 
Beprobanoet(rep^-bassXn.  Bepi 

Beprobate  (rep'ri^bAt),  a.   {L. 

disapproved,  pp.  of  reprobo—re, 

the  opposite  of  the  action  betokened  \sj 

simple  verb,  and  pnJbo,  to  apurove.     Cci«b^ 

reprieve  and  reprove.\    Lf  Not  eiMliirim; 

proof  or  trial;  not  of  standard  poiitjr  «r 

fineness;  disallowed;  disapproved;  reje^ad 

Reprtbmie  silrer  sfaaB  nwD  cafl  thea.  becaii—  tfce 
Lora  hath  rejected  then.  Jcr.  vi.  jo. 

8.  Abandoned  in  sin ;  moraUr  ibandon^J  ; 
depraved;  profligate;  lost  to  TUtne  or  i 
*Byrepr06ate  desire  thus  madly  led.* 
'SplriU  re]9ro6al«.'    IftUra. 
God  forbid  that  every  single  covnvrisaioM  of 


should  so  far  deprave  the  soul,  and  brmg  Ik  »» 
such  a  reprobate  condition,  as  to  take 
other  men  s  sins. 

—  Projligate,  Reprobate,  Ahandem^d. 
under  Abandoned.— Stn.  Abandoned,  viti- 
ated, depraved,  corrupt,  wicked, 
base,  vile,  castaway. 
Beprobate  (rep'r6-b&t).  n.  One  who  ia 

Srofligate  or  abandoned;  a  perMm   r 
oned  to  sin;  one  lost  to  rirtne  and  religjoB: 
a  wicked,  depraved  wretch;  as,  to  shim 
society  of  reprobates. 

I  acknowledge  mjrself  a  repr»tm*e.  a  vOaiii.  a  I 
tor  to  the  king,  and  the  most  unwortlij  man  that  < 
lived.  Xa/ftf^ 

Beprobate  (rep'ri^bfttX  vt  pni.  A  pp.  »»- 
probated;  ppr.  reprobatin(f.  [L.  rrproeo,  rr^ 
probatum.  See  the  adjective.]  1.  To  die- 
approve  with  detestation  or  marks  of  e^. 
treme  dislike;  to  contemn  strongly;  to  co»> 
demn;  to  reject  It  expresses  more  then 
disapprove.  We  disapprove  of  slight  taaUe 
and  improprieties;  we  reprobate  what  le 
mean  or  crfminaL 

And  doth  he  reprobate,  and  will  he  damn 
The  use  of  his  own  bounty?  Camper. 

2.  In  a  milder  sense,  to  disallow. 

Such  an  answer  as  this,  is  rtprobmttd  kdA  (fiisaJ)o«rd 
oTinUw.  A^t^gk 

S.  To  abandon  to  vice  or  punishment  or  lo 
hopeless  ruin  or  destruction.  '  A  reprohmud 
hardness  of  heart'  Sir  R.  VEatrvnge.-^ 
Approbate  and  reprobate,  in  Setfts  taint,  te 


take  advantage  of  one  part  of  a  deed  ami 
reject  the  rest  This  is  incompetent  A 
deed  must  be  taken  altogether  or  rejected 
altogether.  See  under  ApmoBATi.— J$TX 
To  condemn,  reprebted,  oenaore,  disowa. 
abandon,  reject 

Beprobateness  (rep^rG-bit-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  r^m>bate. 

Beprobater  (rep'r6-b&t-diO.  n.  One  who  re- 
probatea.  'John,  Duke  of  Argyle.  the  patri- 
otic reprt^Hitar  of  French  modes.'  MwA 
KobU. 

Beprobatlon<rep-r6-bft'ahonX  n.  [L.  yrp- 
baUo.reprobatxetnis.  SeeBlPBOBATS.]  Like 
act  of  r^>robating.  or  of  diaap|»oTlag  wilh 
marks  of  extreme  dislike. 

The  profligate  pretenses  .  .  .  are  —ntiowH  ««h 
becoming  reprvbmli^m.  Jtlfff- 

2.  The  state  of  being  reprobated ;  condem- 
nation; censure;  rejection. 

You  are  empowered  to  .  .  .  pat  yoor  etanp  «■  a| 
that  nii^^ht  to  ftass  for  current,  and  set  a  braad  of  *r- 
proh<tt*ifn  on  cUpt  poetry  and  falae  coin.     Drydim, 

8.  In  thtoL  the  act  of  oonalgninff,  or  the 
state  of  being  consigned  to  eternal  pnoiah- 
ment;  or,  that  decree  by  which  a  oeriam 
number  of  the  human  race  are  topposed  to 
have  been  set  apart  from  eternity  as  rrpr»- 
bates:  the  opposite  of  electHm.— A,  In  ««aIfliL 
lav,  the  propounding  of  exceptions  cither 
to  facts,  persons,  or  things. 
Beprobaaoner  (rep-r6-lia'shon-frX  &  h 
thecl.  one  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  ef 
the  reprobation  of  the  non-elrct 

Let  them  take  heed  that  they  aaa 
own  fierce  temper  for  the  mind  oif  (#od 
never  knew  any  of  the  Genera  or  Scotch 
which  sort  of  sanctified  rtpro^attsmers  •« 


sot 


I 


Fate,  fttr,  fat,  f»U;       me,  met,  h^;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  miive;       tube,  tab.  bQll;       oil,  pound;      H,  Sc.  ab«ne;       jT,  Scliy. 
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REPUBUCATIOK 


^vith.  either  n»e  or  like  this  wiiy  of  preachln£  in  my 
Utm ;  but  Kcncrally  whips  and  scorpions.  wr«th  ana 
vcnffeance.  Are  and  biunstone.  made  both  top  and 
tMKtom.  front  and  rear,  first  and  last,  of  all  their  di»- 

SsmtA. 


B«iirobatlT«,  Bttprobatory  (rei/r6-bftt-iT. 
rep1rd-bAt-o-nX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  re- 
probation: condemning  in  strong  termi; 
eriminatorjr. 

Seprobator  (rep'i^bftt-orX  n.  In  SeoU  law, 
tomerlf  an  acnon  instituted  for  the  par- 
poM  of  oonviotfng  a  witness  of  perjoiy.  or 
of  proTlng  that  he  was  Nable  to  the  objec- 
tions of  agency,  enmity,  partial  connaei,  or 
the  like. 

XCproOnoe  (rS-prd-diksO^  v.f.  prei  &  pp.  re- 
produeed;  ppr.  reprodueing.  L  To  produce 
or  yield  apdn  or  anew ;  to  renew  the  pro- 
duction of;  to  generate,  as  offroring;  as,  trees 
are  rvprodiMea  by  new  shoots  from  the  roots 
or  stump;  and  certain  animals,  as  the  polyps, 
are  reproduced  by  gemmation  or  budding. 

If  horse  dung  rtfrtduttth  oats  it  wW  not  be  easily 
determined  where  tli«  power  of  fcneratioa  ceaseth. 

Sit.  7*.  ^rwwttt, 

S.  To  make  a  com  of;  to  portray ;  to  repre- 
8«it;  to  bring  to  the  memory  or  imagination; 
as,  he  rtproduoed  the  scene  on  eanvaa. 

Btprodnoer  (rft-pr^-dOs'toX  n.  One  who  or 

that  which  reprodaoes.    *The  rtprodnmr 

of  this  fatal  seheme.'    AiHbc 
SmrodaoUon  (r^pr6-dak'shoaX  n.  1.  The 

act  or  process  of  reproducing,  presenting, 

or  yirimng  agafaL 

The  laboorers  and  labouring  catde.  therefore.  em> 
ployed  in  agricuHnre.  not  only  occasion.  Bke  the 
woriunen  in  wanofactores,  the  nfrmbutwn  of  a 
value  equal  to  their  own  consumption,  or  to  the  capi- 
tal which  employs  them,  together  with  its  owners' 
profits,  but  oca  much  greater  ralue.    Adatm  Smtik, 

Sptoifleally~l  The  procew  whereby  new  in- 
dlTidaals  are  generated  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  species  insared;  the  process 
whereby  new  organisma  are  prDdoced  from 
those  already  exuting;  as,  the  rtproduetiim 
of  plants  or  anJmaU, 

Amid  all  the  admirable  contriTanceeof  natnre.  for 
the  rtfr»d»uti0H  of  the  species  of  all  the  uyriaas  of 
orgamxed  nature,  where  shall  we  behold  any  for  that 
efthe  same  iadlvidualf  FttUm**. 

S.  That  which  is  reproduced  or  rerived:  that 
which  is  praaented  anew;  a^the  play  is  not 
new,  it  is  a  rwprodtMtioii. 
Beproduetiya,  Baprodaolory  (r«-prO- 

dnk'tir.  re-pr6-duk'to-ri).  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  employed  in  reproduction;  tending  to 
reproduoe;  as,  the  ftpndyM/dtim  organs  of  an 
animaL 

BcpromiJffato  (r«-pr6-mul'g&t>,  v.t  To 
promulgate  again;  to  republish. 

SepromiilfattOll  (r6-pW/mul-g&"shonX  a. 
A  second  or  repeated  promulgation. 

Beproof  (r6-prttr).vk  [From  rsproiw  (which 
seeV  ]  L  The  expression  of  blame  or  censure 
addressed  to  a  person ;  blame  expressed  to 
the  face;  CMisare  for  a  fanlt;  reprehension; 
rebuke;  rei»1mand. 

If  yott  think  wcO  Co  carnr  this  as  you  n»y.  the 
doublcnesaof  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  rt- 
fr*^.  SkaJk. 

Thoae  best  can  bear  rtpr^^  who  merit  praiae. 
If  Disproof;  confutation;  refutation. 

The  virtue  of  this  jest  win  be  the  incomprehcMibk 
lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us  when  we  meet 
at  supper  .  .  .  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  e<- 
tremttiesheendnred;  and  in  the  n:^r»«^  of  this  lies 


"Admofdtiim,  Btprthgntton,  lUprodf.  See 
under  ADVOinnoN.  —  Snr.  Beprehension. 
chiding,  reprimand,  rebuke,  oensnre,  blame. 

BepnnraUa  (rS-prOv'a-bO.  a.  Worthy  of 
being  reproved ;  deserring  reproof  or  cen- 
sure; blamable.  Jer.  Taylor.— &tv.  Blara- 
able.  censurable,  reprehensible,  culpable, 
rebukable. 

BcproT&bleiiMt  (re-prOv'a-bl-nesXn.  State 
ofbeing  reproTsble. 

leproralily  (r^-prOt'a-bliX  ^m^v.  In  a  re- 
prorable  manner. 

Bnyroval  (reprOv'alX  n.  Act  of  reproving; 
samonition:  reproof 

Beprore  (r^-prOvO.  1. 1  prei  &  ppi  rtproved; 
ppr.  reproving.  (Fr.  i^prouoer,  to  blame, 
to  censure;  O.  Fr.  reprover,  from  L  rtprobo. 
See  Reprobate.  1  l.  To  charge  with  a  fault 
to  the  face;  to  chide;  to  reprehend.  Luke 
iiL  19.  Formerly  sometimes  with  qf;  as,  to 
reprove  one  qf  laziness.  Carew.—t.  To  ex- 
press disapproval  of;  as.  to  reprove  sins:  with 
a  thing  as  object  —a  To  have  the  effect  of 
censuring;  to  serve  to  admonish. 

The  vidoos  cannot  bear  the  presence  of  thegood, 
whose  very  looks  rtprtm*  them,  and  whose  life  b  a 
severe,  though  silent  admonition.      Buikminster. 


4.  t  To  convince,  as  of  a  fault;  to  make  mani- 
fesL 

When  he  is  come  he  will  rtprwm  the  world  of  sin. 
and  of  righteoasness,  and  of  Judgment    John  xvL  8. 

6.t  To  refute;  to  dlsprova 


My  lords, 
mifi 


Refrwmt  my  allegation  if  vou  can. 
Or  else  coocfaide  my  wonn  eifectnaL 


^tak. 


—  Reprove,  Rebuke,  Reprimand,  Ceneure, 
RemonetrcUe,  Rppoetulate,  Reproaeh.  See 
under  Cbmsu  RE.— Stn.  To  reprehend,  diide, 
rebuke,  scold,  blame,  censure. 

Bapro^rBT  (ri-prOv^^r),  n>  One  that  reproves; 
one  who  or  that  which  blamesL  *Therejwougu 
of  vice.'    Lodte. 

BeproTlngly  (ri-prOv'ing-liX  adv.  In  a  re- 
proving manner. 

Bepnina(r^prOo0^e.f.  l.To  prune  or  trim 
again,  as  trees  w  shruba  Evelyn.  —8.  To 
dress  or  trim  again,  as  a  bird  ita  feathers. 
*  Yet  soon  reprunee  her  wing  to  soar  anew.' 
Tottna. 

Bep-«lTer  (rep'sU-virX  a.  Money  anciently 
paid  by  servile  tenants  to  their  lord,  to  be 
quit  of  the  duty  of  reaping  his  com. 

Beptant  ( repliant X  &  (See  Beptatioii.  ] 
In  boL  and  tool  creeping;  ciawling;  repta- 
tory. 

Beptatton  (rep4i'shonX  n.  [L.  reptoHo, 
reptationie,  from  repto,  treq.  of  repo,  to 
creep.  ]  The  act  of  creeping  or  crawling,  as 
of  the  serpents  and  other  members  of  the 
Reptllia. 

Beptetory  (rep'ta-to-riX  •.  In  tool,  creep- 
ing; ctawUBg;  reptant;  aa,  repUUory  ani- 
mals. 

BepUUKrep'tnXa.  [Fr.rfpii'Ze.creepiag.from 
L.  fvpfuit,  creeplnj^  trom  reptum,  supine  of 
repo,  to  creep.  Curtius  considers  refw  a 
erepo,  a  metauesis  of  eerpo,  to  creep.  Cog. 
Or.  herpO,  to  creep,  Skr.  trip,  to  go.  ] 
1.  Creeping ;  moving  on  the  belly,  or  with 
small,  snort  legs.— C  OroveUlng;  low;  mean; 
vulgar;  as.  a  reptile  raee  or  crew.  'A  false, 
rtjmU  prudence.'    Burite, 

Dislodge  their  rtptiU  sools 

From  ae  bodies  and  feans  of  men.     Cein't^t. 

BeptUe  (Tt^Wl  n.  L  In  a  general  sense, 
an  animal  that  moves  on  its  iMdty,  or  by 
means  of  small  short  legs,  as  snakes,  lizards, 
caterpillars,  Ae. ;  a  erawliw  ereatare ;  spe- 
dflcally,  in  zool.  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
class  Beptilia  (whtoh  seeX 


An  inadvertent  step  nuur  crush  the  snail. 
That  csmwh  at  ev'ning  in  the  pnbHc  petb; 
But  he  that  has  humani^r.  forewam'd 
Will  step  aside  and  let  the  rt^i/4  live.      Caw/rr. 

2.  A  grovelling,  abJeo(»  or  mean  pecaon:  a 
term  of  contempt 

It  would  be  the  highest  foUy  and  airogance  In  tiie 
re^ilt  Man  to  imagine  that  be,  bv  any  or  his  endea- 
vours, could  add  to  the  glory  of  God.     U^mrturioH. 

BeptlU&  (rep-tl'U-aX  n.  pi,  k  class  of 
vertebrate  animals,  constituting  with  the 
birds,  to  which  they  are  moat  closely  allied, 
Huxley's  second  division  of  vertebiates, 
Sauropsida.  The  reptilea  lie  between  am- 
phibia and  birds,  differing  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  breathing  by  lungs  during  the 
whole  period  of  thnr  existeniBe ;  and  from 
birds  in  being  cold-blooded,  in  the  body 
being  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  venoos  and 
arterial  blood,  in  being  covered  bv  plates 
or  scalea  instead  of  featheni  and  m  the 
fore-legs  never  being  constructed— in  living 
reptiles  at  least— on  the  tvpe  of  wings.  The 
heart  has  only  three  cavitiea.  vis.  two  wpa- 
rate  auricles  and  a  single  ventricular  caviW, 
nsuallv  divided  into  two  bv  an  incomplete 
partition.  In  the  Crocodilia  alone  is  the 
partition  between  the  ventricles  a  perfect 
one;  and  even  in  these  the  heart  consista 
functionally  of  no  more  than  three  chan^Mrs. 
The  lungs  are  less  cellular  than  in  birds  and 
mammals,  and  often  attain  a  great  size. 
Beptiles  are  oviparous,  but  in  some  cases, 
as  in  vipers  and  some  lizards,  the  eggs  are 
retainea  in  the  body  till  the  young  are  ready 
to  be  excluded,  when  the  animal  is  said  to 
be  ovo-viviparoua  The  lower  Jaw  articu- 
lates with  the  skuU  br  a  onadrate  bone,  and. 
as  this  often  projects  backward,  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  is  very  great  and  mav  even 
extend  bevond  the  base  of  the  skull.  Ex- 
cept in  the  turtles  and  tortoises,  teeth 
adapted  rather  forseiring  and  holding  prey 
than  for  masticating  it  are  present,  but,  save 
in  the  crocodiles,  are  not  snnk  in  sockets. 
Bibs  are  alwavs  present  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tortoises,  reptiles  are  of  an  elon- 
gated form.  In  the  sopents  and  some  liz- 
ards no  traces  of  limbs  appear;  in  other 
lizards  they  are  rudimentary,  while  in  the 
remainder  oi  the  class  they  are  fully  devel- 


oped, but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  devel- 
opment takes  place  in  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
these  members  seldom  being  of  sufficient 
length  to  keep  the  belly  from  the  ground. 
All  reptiles  have  homy  epidermic  scales, 
and  the  class  is  divided  into  two  sections  — 
Sqnamata  and  Lorlcata,  according  as  the 
exo-skeleton  consists  simply  of  these  scales, 
or  there  are  osseous  plates  developed  in  tiie 
derma  as  well  The  class  is  divided  into 
ten  orders,  of  which  the  first  four  are  repre- 
sented by  living  forms;  the  remaining  six 
are  extinct  The  living  orders  are  the  Che- 
Ionia  (tortoises  and  turtlesX  Ophidia  (ser- 
pents and  snakesX  Lacertilia  (lizards),  Cro- 
codilia (crocodiles  and  alligatorsX  llie  ex- 
tinct orders  are  the  Ichthy  opterygia,  Saurop- 
terygia,  Anomodontia.  PterosMiria.  Deino- 
sauria,  and  Theriodontia. 

BeptUlan  (rep-tiri-anX  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Beptilia  or  reptiles.— iitfpftlion  age,  in  geol. 
the  era  in  which  the  class  of  r^tilM  attaJne*! 
its  highest  expansion,  comprising  the  trias- 
sio,  Jurassia  and  cretaceoua  periods. 

BeptUlan  (rep-tiri-anX  n.  An  animal  uf 
the  class  Beptilia:  a  reptile. 

BepullliO  (r^-pubaikX  n.  [Fr.  ripuhlique,  L. 
reepuhliea — ree,  an  affair,  interest  and  pub- 
Uca,fem.o^p1i5^i<nw,  public]  1.  A  common- 
wealth; a  political  constitotion  in  which  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state  is  vested  not  in  a 
hereditaiy  ruler,  but  either  in  certain  privi- 
lorod  members  of  the  community  or  in  the 
whole  community.  According  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  governing  body  a  republic  mav 
therefore  vary  from  the  most  exclusive  oli- 
garchy to  a  pure  democracy,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  former  being  consigned  to  the 
nobles  or  a  few  privileged  individuals,  as  was 
formerly  the  case  in  Venice  and  Oenoa;  while 
in  the  latter  the  supreme  power  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  rulers  chosen  periodically 
by  and  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
or  by  their  representatives  assembled  in  a 
congress  or  na^onal  assembly.  The  purest 
and  most  ancient  form  of  a  republic  was 
that  in  which  all  the  citizens  met  in  com- 
mon assembly  to  enact  their  laws,  a  system 
practicable  only  in  verv  small  states,  and 
which  accordingly  has  been  superseded  in 
all  modem  republics  of  the  world  1^  the 
representative  system.  The  United  states 
of  America  and  Switzerland  are  federal  re- 
ptMAee.  consisting  of  a  number  of  separate 
states  bound  together  by  treaty,  so  as  to 
present  to  the  external  world  the  aspect  of 
a  single  state  with  a  central  government 
without  wholly  renonndng  their  individ- 
ual powers  of  internal  seu-goverament  — 
2.t  Onb's  country  at  large ;  the  state ;  the 
public. 

Those  that  by  tbdr  deeds  will  make  it  known. 
Whose  dignity  they  do  sustain ; 
And  life,  state,  glory,  all  they  gain. 
Count  the  rtpubltc't,  not  their  own.    B,  yoHS9n. 

^RepubUe  qf  letten,  the  collective  body  of 
literary  and  learned  men. 
BflpnlUlcaA  (r^-publi-kanX  a-  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  repuDlio ;  consisting  of  a  common- 
wealth; as,  a  r^mbliean  constitution  or 
govemment —2.  Consonant  to  the  principles 
of  a  republic ;  as,  republican  sentiments  or 
opinions;  republicanmMDnen.— Republican 
party,  in  United  States  politlca,  a  name  first 
applied  to  the  party  which  favoured  a  strong 
central  govemment  not  acting  through  the 
states,  but  directly  upon  the  people:  op- 
posed to  the  Demoeratte  party,  which  main- 
tained the  rights  of  individual  states.  The 
party  was  latterly  identified  with  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  and  may  be,  in  a  general 
way,  described  as  analogous  to  the  British 
Liberal  iwrty. 

Bepubllban  (r€-pul/li-kanX  n.  l.  One  who 
favours  or  prefers  a  repubucan  form  of  gov- 
emment 

There  is  a  want  of  p<dish  in  the  subjects  of  free 
states  which  has  made  the  roughness  of  a  rtfuNiean 
almost  proverbial  Brougham. 

2.  In  United  States  politics,  one  of  the  Be- 
publican  party.  See  under  the  adjective.— 
Blaek  Reyubl%can»,  a  name  applied  by  their 
opponenU  to  the  Bepublican  party  in  the 
United  States,  from  their  anti-slavery  ten- 
dendes.— ^d  Republican.  See  under  BED. 

BepattUcaidsill  (re-pubni-kan-izm),  a.  l.  A 
republican  form  or  system  of  govemment — 
1  Attachment  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  republican  principles ;  as,  his  re- 
pubUcaniem  was  of  the  most  advanced  type. 

BapnttUcaillie  (r^-pubOl-kan-IzX  v.t  To 
convert  to  republican  principles ;  as,  to  re- 
publicanize  the  rising  aeneration. 

Bepil1lllcatlon(r6-pul/H-k&''shonXn.  l.The 
act  of  republishing;  a  new  publication  of 
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■omething  before  published :  m,  the  reptib- 
lieation  of  a  book  or  pamphlet  —2.  The  re- 
prhit  in  one  country  of  a  work  publighed  in 
an>itlier.  — 3.  In  law,  a  second  publication  of 
a  former  will  after  cancelling  or  revoking. 

If  there  be  many  testaments,  the  latt  overthrows 
all  the  former ;  but  the  refublicatioft  of  a  former  will 
revokes  one  of  a  later  date,  and  establishes  the  firsL 

Biackstapte. 

Reimblisll  (re-pubaUh),  r.e.  To  publish 
anew:  (a)  to  publish  again,  as  a  new  edition 
of  •  book.  (&)  To  print  or  publish  again,  as  a 
foreign  reprint  (e)  In  law,  to  revive,  as  a 
will  revoked,  either  by  re-execution  or  by  a 
codicil.    BlaekBtone. 

RepubUsher  (r6-publiah-4r),  n.  One  who 
republishes. 

Repudiable  (r6-pQ'di-»-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  repudiated  or  rejected ;  At  or  proper 
to  be  put  away. 

Repudiate  (r^-pii'di-it}.  v.t  pret  &  pp.  re- 

pudiaUd;  ppr.  repudxatimj.     (L.  repudio, 

repudiatum,  to  divorce,  to  cnst  off  or  reject, 

from  repudium,  a  casting  off,  a  divorce.] 

1.  To  cast  awav;  to  reject;  to  discard;  to 

renounce;  to  disavow. 

Atheisu  .  .  .  repudiatt  all  title  to  the  kinirdom  of 
heaven.  Btntlty. 

S.  To  put  away;  to  divorce. 

His  separation  from  Terentia.  whom  he  re^tdiaitd 
not  long  afterward,  was  perhaps  an  affliction  to  him 
at  this  tmic.  Boli*igbrokt. 

%,  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  to  pay,  as 
debt;  to  disclaim;  specifically,  to  disown,  as 
debts  contracted  by  a  former  government 
for  the  convenience  or  to  meet  tlie  necessi- 
ties of  the  state. 

Repudiation  (r6-pa'di-&"shon),  n,  [L.  re- 
pudiatio,  repudtationis,  from  repudio.  See 
REPUDI ATB.  1  The  act  of  repudiating  or  the 
state  of  being  repudiated:  (a)  rejection;  dis- 
avowal or  renunciation  of  a  right  or  obliga- 
tion. (6)  The  putting  away  of  a  wife  or  a 
woman  betrothed ;  divorce,  (c)  Refusal  on 
the  part  of  a  government  to  pay  debts  con- 
tracted by  a  former  government  (d)  Eeclet. 
the  refusal  to  accept  a  beneflce. 

Repudlatlonlst (r$p&'di-&''shon-ist).n.  One 
who  advocates  repudiation;  one  who  dis- 
claims liability  for  debt  contracted  by  a 
predecessor  in  office,  ^^ 

Repudlator  (r^-pQ'di-&t-«rX  n.  One  who 
repudiates. 

Repugnt  (rg-pQnO.  vX  [L  repngno,  to  fight 
against  —  re,  against,  and  pugno,  to  fight  ] 
To  oppose;  to  resist;  to  fight  against  '  When 
stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth.'  Shak. 

Repugn  t  (r6-p&n0,  v.  i  To  oppose ;  to  make 
resistance.    Spemer. 

Nature  rtfu^ing,  they  scarce  taste  anything  that 
may  be  prohtable.  Sir  7*.  Eljtot. 

Repugnable  t  (  rd-piln'a-bl ),  a.  Capable  of 
being  resisted. 

Repugnance  CrS-png'nans).  n.  [Fr.  ripu- 
gtiance;  L  repugnantia,  from  repumxoAAi  re- 
sist^re.  against,  BXiA  pugno,  to  fight  (whence 

ajnaeious,  impugn,  Ac.).]  1.  The  state  of 
ng  opposed  in  mind;  opposition  of  mind ; 
reluctance;  unwillingness.  'The  reptignane4 
which  we  naturally  have  to  labour.  Dryden. 

It  was  the  part  of  a  prudent  successor  to  preserve 
an  undeviating  economy,  to  remove  without  rtpug- 
uanct  or  delay  the  irritations  of  monopolies  and  pur- 
veyance.  and  to  remedy  those  allegea  abuses  in  the 


church. 


Haliam. 


2.  Opposition  of  principlei  or  qualities :  in- 
consistency; contrariety;  as.  fherepugnance 
of  a  thing  to  reason.  'RepugnanceM  of 
workes  and  words.*  Prynne.  —Antipathy, 
Hatred,  Avertion,  Repugnance.  See  under 
Antipathy.  —  Syn.  Reluctance,  nnwillins- 
ness,  aversion,  dislike,  antipathy,  hatred, 
hostility,  irreconcilableness,  contrariety,  in- 
consistency. 

Repugnancy  (rS-pug^nan-si),  n.  1.  Repug- 
nance: contrariety;  inconsistency. 

But  where  difference  is  without  rtfuguancy,  that 
which  hath  beeu  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which 
is.  Hooktr. 

2.t  Act  of  resisting;  resistance. 

And  let  the  foci  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  refu£tianty.  ShaJt. 

Repugnant  (re-put^'nant).  a.  [L  repngnans. 
repttgruintiM,  ppr.  of  repugno.  9^e  REPl'O- 
NANCE^  ]  1.  Standing  or  being  in  opposition; 
opposite ;  contrary ;  at  variance:  inconsist- 
ent :  usually  followed  by  to,  but  sometimes 
by  with;  as.  a  8upp<»sition  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense;  every  sin  [^repugnant  to  the  will 
of  Or»d.  'So  repugnant  and  contrBrie  are 
the  physicians  one  fo  another'  IloUand  'A 
sens '  r«pY4r77uinl  with  their  other  known  doc- 
trines '  Waterland.  '  MAxinis  repugnant 
to  juiitice.'    I'rincipal  Robertnon. 


There  is  no  breach  of  a  divine  law.  but  is  more  or 
less  rtfugnant  unto  the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  God 
himsell.  Ferkins. 

2.  Highly  distasteful;  offensive;  as,  that 
course  was  most  repugnant  to  roe.— 3.t  Dis- 
obedient; refractory;  not  obsequious. 

Hb  antique  sword 
Rebellious  to  his  arm.  lies  where  it  falls 
Repugnant  to  command.  Shak. 

4.  In  la\a,  contrary  to  what  is  stated  before; 
inconsistent :  generally  used  of  a  clause  in 
an  instrument  inconsistent  with  some  other 
clause  or  with  the  general  object  of  the  in- 
strument— Syn.  Opposite,  oppo8ed,ad  verse, 
contrary,  inconsistent,  iireconcilable,  hos- 
tile, inimical 

Repugnantly  (rS-pug'nant-II).  adv.  In  a  re- 
pugnant manner ;  with  opposition ;  in  con- 
tradiction.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Repudiate  t  ( rS-pug'n&tX  v.  t  To  oppose ; 
to  fignt  against 

Repullulate  (r6-pniaa-Uit),v.t  [L.  r«,  again, 
and  puUuto,  to  bud,  fromjpuUiiZtM,  dim.  of 
puUui,  a  young  animal,  a  chicken.]  To  bud 
again.    HoweU. 

RepuUulatlon  (r6-punQ-I&''shon),  n.  The 
aci  of  budding  again. 

Repulse  (rS-pulr),  n.  [L  repulsa,  from  re- 
peuo,repulsHm—re,  back,andp«{/o,to  drive.] 

1.  Tlie  condition  of  being  repelled;  the  con- 
dition of  being  checked  in  advancing,  or 
driven  back  by  force.  'By  fate  repelled, 
and  with  repuUet  tired.'  Sir  J.  Denhatn.— 

2.  The  act  of  repelling  or  driving  back. 

He  received  in  the  repulst  of  Tarquin,  seven  hurts 
r  the  body.  Shak. 

8.  Refusal;  denial 

Take  no  refulst,  whatever  she  doth  say.      Shak. 

4.  Failure;  disappointment 

Do  not.  for  one  refulte,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolved  to  effect.  Shak. 

Repulse  (rS-pulsO.  v.t.  nret  A  pp.  repulsed; 
ppr.  repulsing.  (See  the  noun.]  1.  To  re- 
pel; to  beat  or  drive  back:  as,  to  reptUse  an 
assailant  or  advancing  enemy. 

Complete  to  have  discovered  and  retuUtd 
Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend.    Milton. 

5.  To  refuse;  to  reject 

She  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
And  he.  rtpulsed--*.  short  tale  to  ntake— 
Fell  into  a  sadness.  Shak. 

Repulseless  tr6-puls1es),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  repelled.    [Rare.] 

Repulser  (rfi-puls'^rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
whicit  repulses  or  drives  back. 

Repulsion  (r6-pul'shonX  n.  [L.  repulsio, 
repulsionis,  from  repella,  rtpulsum.  See 
Repel.]  The  act  of  repelling  or  driving 
back,  or  the  state  of  being  repelled;  specifi- 
cally, in  physics,  a  term  often  applied  to 
the  action  which  two  bodies  exert  upon  one 
another  when  they  tend  to  increase  their 
mutual  distance.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  there  were  two  forces,  attraction  and 
repulsion,  which  balanced  and  counteracted 
each  other;  bat  it  is  now  known  that  all 
apparent  repulsion  is  merely  a  difference  of 
attractions.  All  repulsion  can  be  referred 
to  attraction,  and  attraction  to  displace- 
ments in  and  through  material  media. 

Repulsive  (repursiv),  a.  l.  Acting  so  as 
to  repel  or  drive  awa^;  exercising  repulsion: 
repelling.  'A  repulsive  force  by  which  they 
fly  from  one  another.'  Newton,  'The  re- 
pulsive hand  of  Diomed. '  Chapman.^Z  t  Re- 
sisUng;  withstanding. 

The  foe  thrice  tugsed,  and  shook  the  rooted  wood ; 
Re/uitivt  of  his  might  the  weajjon  stood.     Poft. 

8.  Serving  or  tending  to  deter  or  forbid  ap- 
proach or  familiarity:  repellent:  forbidding; 
as,  repulsive  manners ;  a  very  repulsive  ap- 
pearance. 

Repulsively  (rfi-pursiv-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
pulsive manner. 

Repulslveness  (r^-puVsiv-nes).  n  The  qua- 
lity of  being  repulsive  or  forbidding. 

RepulB0ry(r6-purso-ri),a.  Repulsive;  driv- 
ing back.    [Rare.] 

Repurchase  (rd-pdr'ch&s).  v  t.  To  purchase 
back  or  again ;  to  buy  back ;  to  regain  by 
purchase  or  expenditure. 

Once  more  we  sit  in  EnpUnd's  mral  throne. 
Rtfurchastd  with  the  blood  of  cnenuev    Shak. 

Repurchase  (rS-p^r'chiU).  n.    The  act  of 

buying  again ;  the  purchase  again  of  what 

has  l>^n  sold;  a  new  purchase. 
Repuret  (rfi-pftrO,  v.t.    To  purify  or  refine 

again.  'Love s  thrice  repured  nectar'  Shak. 
Repurliy  (re-pu'ri-fiX  v.L    To  purify  again. 

Daniel. 
Reputable  (rep'Q-ta-blX  a.    [See  Repute.  ] 

1.  Being  in  goud  repute;  held  in  esteem; 


estimal>Ie;  as.  a  reputable  man  or 
reputable  conduct.  —2. Consistent  with 
tation;  not  mean  or  disgraceful 

In  the  article  of  danger  it  is  as  tntputoMt  to 
an  enemy  as  to  defeat  one.  H^.  Jtrwm 

Syn.  Respectable,  creditable,  honourmblew 
estimable. 

Reputableness  (rep^d-ta-blneaX   n. 
qtiality  of  being  reputable. 

Reputably  (rep'u-ta-bli),  adv.    In  a 
able  manner;    with  reputation:    witbo^ 
disgrace  or  discredit;  aa.  to  fill  an 
reputtibly. 

Reputanon  (rep-Oti'shonX  n.  fFr. 
tation,  from  L.  repuiatio,  rtputationi*. 
Repute.]  l.t  Account: estimation; conaider- 
ation.  '  For  which  he  held  his  glory  and  hsa 
renoun  at  no  value  or  rept<to(tot<ik'  Chaucer. 
1  Character  by  report;  opinion  of  cbAractcr 
generally  entertained;  character  attribated 
to  a  person,  action,  or  thing;  repute:  In  a 
good  or  bad  sense. 

Versoy.  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  rr«MtfSi»- 
tion  of  being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly.  A^dttmm 

3.  Favourable  regard;  the  credit,  bononr. 
or  character  which  is  derived  from  a  fav<*iir> 
able  public  opinion  or  esteem:  good  name. 
'Seeking  the  bubble  remultiiUixm  even  in  Um 
cannon's  mouth.'    Shtut. 

I  see  my  rtpu^Hon  Is  at  stake. 

At  every  word  a  rtputaHan  dies. 

Syn.   Credit,  repute,  regard,  eatlmatkia, 

esteem,  honour,  fame. 
Reputatlvely  (rep'a-tA-ttv-UV,  adv.     By  re- 

pute.     '  Beputatively  learned.'    Chapmas^ 

[Rare.] 
Repute  (r$-patO.  v.t.  pre!  A  pp.  repnsUd: 

ppr.  reputittq.     (Fr.  r^putcr,  from   L   re- 

puto,  to  count  over— r»,  and  putc^  to  reckon. 

to  estimate  (whence  compute^  itftpulc,  Ac  ).  ] 

1.  To  hold  in  thought;  to  account;  to  hold; 
to  reckon;  to  deem.  'All  in  KnglaiMl  did 
reptite  him  dead.'    Shak. 

Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  beasts,  and  rrptut^ 
vile  in  your  sightf  Job  Eviii  ). 

2.  To  estimate;  to  valne.    Shak, 

Repute  (r^-pQtO.n.  Reputation;  character, 
good  or  baa,  attributed  by  public  report  ur 
opinion;  established  opinion;  spechScally. 
good  character;  the  credit  or  nonoor  de- 
rived from  common  or  public  opinion;  aac 
men  of  repute.  '  A  knight  of  old  rejmte. ' 
Tennyson. 

He  wko  icigBS 

Monarch  In  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure. 

Sat  on  his  throne  upheld  by  old  rt/ute. 


—  Habit  and  repute,  in  Scots  law,  an  ex- 
pression applied  to  whatever  is  held  and 
reputed  or  generally  received  aa  matter  of 
fact :  as,  a  habit  and  repute  thief ;  a  habit 
and  repute  marriage. 

Reputed  (r^pOt'edX  p.  and  a.  Oenerally 
considered  or  esteemed;  generally  belleTcd. 
regarded,  or  accounted.  *  The  reputed  son 
of  Cordelion.'  Shak.— Reputed  owner,  in  law, 
one  who  has  to  all  appearances  the  right  and 
actual  possession  of  property.  When  a  re- 
puted owner  becomes  iMUikrupt.  all  goods 
and  chattels  in  hia  possession,  with  the 
consent  of  the  true  owner,  may  in  general  be 
claimed  by  the  truatee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors. 

Reputedly  (rd-pOt'ed-lI).  adv.  In  commoo 
opinion  or  estimation;  bv  repute. 

Reputeless  (r6-pilt'lesX  o-  Not  baviof 
good  repute;  obscure;  inglorious;  disrep- 
utable; disgraceful  *  Reputeless  banish- 
ment'   Shak. 

Re4ua-battery(r6%wa-baf«r-l).fL  A  kind 
of  mitrailleuse,  consisting  of  a  ntunber  of 
rifle  breech -loading  barrels  arranged  upon  a 
horizontal  plane  on  a  light  field  carHage. 
used  in  the  American  civil  war. 

Requerct  v.t    To  require.    Chaucer. 

Request  (re-kwest'),  n.  [O  Fr.  rtifueeU: 
Mod.  Fr.  requite,  from  L  reguisUa,  a  thing 
re<^uired.  a  want,  a  need,  from  requin,  re- 
qui*itum—re,  affsin,  and  qucero,  quasitum, 
to  seek,  to  look  <H*  search  for.  Reijuire. 
queat,  inquisition^  Ac.,  all  have  the  same 
origin.]  1.  The  expression  of  desire  to  some 
person  for  something  to  be  granted  or  dr>n<; 
an  asking;  a  petition:  a  pra>er;  an  entreaty. 

Haman  stood  up  to  make  refuett  for  his  bfie  to 
Esther  the  queen.  Est  vn  j 

'  To  what  rtfuest  for  what  strange  boon.*  b«  said, 
•  Are  tltcMT  your  prctt*  tricks  ana  fooiertes, 
O  ViMcn.  the  preauiblcf  Tfnnyum 

2.  The  thing  a»ked  for  or  reqoeated. 

I  will  tioth  hear  and  grant  you  your  rtfuttts.  Shak 
lie  c-^vr  them  their  rtfutttt  bat  sett  leantMr* < 

theu  *ouL  Ffc.  ^>l   IS- 


Fate,  fiir.  f.it,  f^ll;       me.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii,  8c.  ab«oe;     J.  So.  f«v- 


RK-RESTrrtmoK 


Ins  <l«i»d  or  Held  in  luch 

bo  lought  (tier.  punu«d,  or 


«r»nl.  In  ( 
CBHrl  ef  njiuitt.  la  Engluid.  *  court  of 
equity  lur  the  relief  of  luch  penoni  ai  ad- 
(Ireunl  hll  majBtf  b)  (UpplU^Miaa.  Ibal- 
lihed  bj  lUL  lU  and  17  Car.  I.  The  lAme 
HU  ■!»  given  to  tribunili  of  ■  ipeciel  Jurli- 
illvtlDUfoTtlwnuDTerjrufniutliulite,  which 

Countjr  Court  Art  oliUA  —  Lfitrn  qf  rt- 


which' the  regaVeriudgo  d[  i 

"T  remiU  hli  own  juTikdktLan.  in  which 

sventthecuDHComeiunderlheiurlHlicCinn 

»t  (herourtor  ArvhH.  (6)  L<(Un  formerly 

to  griblUiK  letlere  ofnierque  -StH.  Aili- 
iiig.  lollcltitiun.  petition,  prmjer.  luppllcl- 
tioq.  enlroty.  lult 
Raqneat  (rt-lEweill.  e.l.  [See  (he  noun.] 
1.  To  niiiiie  a  ret|De>t  for;  to  Hit:  to  eollcit; 
to  eiprm  deaire  fur. 

1.  To  eipreii  ■  nqueit  to:  to  uIe;  u.  we 
rri/utrird  ifrlemi  lu  »cfomp»ny  ui— Syw, 
Tu  uli.  ulicit.  deiire.  entreat,  beteech. 

B*qu«at«r  (t*-li*e«t'«r),  a     One  who  re- 

^lU;  a  petitioner. 

aeqtIMt-note  ([«  k«e>t'nat},n.  In  the 
inurtd  r^Mrtue,  an  application  to  obtain  a 
permit  tor  remorlua  elciitble  articles 

--—■-■-„  (rt.kwlS'nXe.t  To  re»olniat«; 
<»  life  to.  Sliat. 
(T«^Hl.cni).  n.  (Ace.  eiM  o(  L 
n^vt€w.  reit.  reeplle,  relaiallon^rd,  again, 
and  futcf,  r«tt.  repOM.  ]  l.  A  fuoetal  hjmn 
or  dlr^  uing  fur  the  repoeo  ot  tiie  aoul  of  a 
ilMd  perxm;  a  aitvlce  or  mau  containing  a 

ll|rmn  becbinlng  'X«ui«ii  m '  " 

■ini  lor  the  dead  tor  the  reit  ( 

"m  iKin)  iiw  am       ~     - 

3.  A  grwid  miidcal  compoiition  performed 

at  Rett;  quiets  peace.      '  El«a  bad  1  an 
eternal  ngvum  kept,'    Saudyi. 
Bequlatoryl  (rt.kwI'el-o.rlX  ".   .(LL  "- 
duiel! 'seeabure.]    A  ■epu'lchn'!^ '  Bodlea 
.    .    .    digged  up  out  of  their  rrqvutorvl.' 

Raqniil(riHi>iii),  n.  |Fr.]  A  llih  of  the 
ihark    kind,    the    Careanat    vulfarit   or 

Kaqulnble  (rikvli'a-bl),  a.     Capable  of 

RaqulTS  {ri-kwir'),  e.t.  pnt  A  pp.  rtqytirid ; 
ppr.  requtrina.  [O.Fr.  r«(u«f i(,  m^i uiei-M, 
rrfHirrc.  ModFr.  rfmirir,  (rom  L.  reflutro. 


l£juk 


thflWt  iCbt.llL]. 


a.  To  a>k  or  order  to  do  tomethlng;  to  call 


care ;  •(  rtqairt  toodtoBupportnurstrenglh. 
•Forjonaeemypilght  re^iwiif    Shak. 


Ii,  cAaln;     eh,  Sc  k 


flnftlvn:  u.^uawlllcertainlrr" 
.— Stw.T 


,  (ri-kwli-monl),  n,  1,  The  act 

which  rctimrei  the  doing  of  lonielhlng;  an 

ewentUl  condition;  claini.    'The  rroui'n- 
ManUol  the  dlTlaelaer.'    i'o«.r,-S.  That 

of  DMdt;  aoDMIblDg  neceeuiT. 


a.  DeRUind,  ctaira,  requiiltloD. 


Beqiil.lt«(rek^.i-il[).n. 
leikaTT ;  •omethlns  \-  ' 
all  thoae  nquitiUtla 


Requldtaly  (rek-wLiit-ll).  adv.  In  a  ro- 
qiiiaite  manner;  necenartlj.  'Dlaceming 
bow  nqiLitiUly  the  B«etal  parU  of  ectlii* 


■KS 


Uretwl.ai 
lalu  or  01 


R«<liildllon(nk-w[-il'ihoo),  n.  [L  rt- 
quiMUtB,  rtauuiliimit,  from  rcjuiro.  nquiii- 
(um.  See  RIQUEST  ]  1.  The  act  of  mciulr- 
Ing;  ■ppllcatbin  made  at  of  a  right;  demand; 
ipeclocally,  the  demand  made  by  one  atato 
upon  inoUicr  for  the  tradition  o!  a  fugitive 
from  law;  alio,  a  demand  made  wtthautho- 
rity  foraiupplyotnecaiurlei;  alevylDgoI 
neceuariea  by  hoitlle  tnwpa  from  the  peo- 
ple in  whoH  country  they  are. 


]  S»(j  IsH,  a  demand  made  by  acreditor 
;  a  debt  be  paid  or  an  obligation  tulBlled. 


..  .  luctlon.] 
1.  To  make  a  reqolaltion  or  demand  upon; 
ai.  to  rcouiiifisn  a  community  (or  the  lap- 
p«t  of  EroopL— 1.  To  demand,  aa  lor  tlie 
UH  of  an  army  or  the  public  wrvlce.— 3.  To 

rc^tf  ilum  a  penon  to  become  a  candidate 

KMliildtKiiiK(rek.wl.il'ahan.lat).n.    One 

BaquiilUTa  (rekwlil-tlv),  a.  1,  Eipreiilng 
01  implyiog  demand. 

X  Requiaite.     Staiiiui/li4L 
RMOlHtlV*  (rekwiFLtlv).  n.     One  who 
raakei  reqitliiUon.     [Rare.) 

maVei  reqnultlou ;  ipetlflcally.  one  em- 
powered by  a  requiiiUoD  to  Invelllgate  facU 

B«4UitttOir(re.kwli'l.to-ri).a.  Sought  lur; 
denumded.    [RartJ 

Bttqnlt  (r<-kwlt'X  n.  BequlUl.  Bam 
I  Scotch.] 

JtsqaltlL-- 

BeaoltaUe 
Iwlni  requltcu. 

BequlUl  (rt-kwU'al).  n.     [From  nqaUi.] 

turn  lor  inyomce.  good  or  bad;  (a)  in  a  good 
aente,  compenaatlon ;  lecompeoae;  rewaid; 
aa,  the  nqtiitai  of  aetvlcea. 


Eequlte  (re.kwtf),  e.t.  preL  4  pp.  reoiidirf; 

K,  nq«iUng      [Friini  Ti.  back,  and  ow>r. 
Qun.]  To  repay  cUher  good  or  evil:  (n) 

equlvalait  In  good;  to  reward.  '  With  deedi 
rtqMUe  thy  gentleneia. '    Shak 

ft)IiiBbadienBe,EoreU1iBte:toretuineTll 

(ute>ll;  lopunlih. 

Sym.  To  repay,  rewanl,  pay.  compvniate. 
Bequltementtliv-kwIl'iiicntX  n.  Requitnl. 


Rei«-bUiaaMI(r§rn]iing-kwet).n.  (That  it. 


Be-reHne  (ri-rS.fln'),  e,. 


r^s 


ittd  requeat.'    TfnnyttTA 

_j  (rir'mooi), n,    (A.Sai.  liHy- 

mCi,  from  hrtntn,  to  nlie.  to  move,  ami 
mil.,  a  mnu«.J  A  bat.  Written  alio  Afi'- 
mauit.     (Old  and  proviuciaLJ 


ESRE-WARD 


680 


Bere-wardt  (rti^w»rdX  «•  Th«  part  of  in 
army  that  inarches  in  the  rear,  as  the 
guard;  the  rear-guard.    Num.  z.  26. 

M-Xtng  (rt-ring'X  ^-  <•  To  ring  again;  to  re- 
echo. 'The  shout*  of  clamorous  joy  re- 
riftg.'    Southey. 

Be-rlsen  (rg-riz'nX  pp-  Bisen  again  or 
anew.  '  llie  sun  of  sweet  content  re'risen 
in  Katie's  eyes.'    Tennyson. 

Bas  (r^X  ^  [L-i  &  thing. ]  A  thing:  a  mat- 
ter; a  point;  a  cause  or  action:  used  in  sun- 
dry 1ml  phrases;  as,  reigestce,  things  done, 
material  facts,  as  opposed  to  mere  hearsay; 
reijudietUa,  a  matter  already  decided. 

Beaail  (rS-salO.  v.t  or  i.  To  sail  back. 
Pope. 

BeMde  (rfi'sU),  n.  L  A  sale  at  second 
hand.— 2.  A  second  sale;  a  sale  of  what  was 
before  sold  to  the  possessor.    Bcieon. 

Be8algar,t  n.    Bealgar,    Chaucer. 

Basalute  (rS-sa-luf),  v.t  l.  To  salute  or 
greet  anew.  'To  retalute  the  world  with 
sacred  light'  MUt(m.—2.  To  salute  in  return. 

Hippocrates,  after  a  little  pause,  saluted  him  bjr 
his  name,  whom  he  resaluted.  Burton. 

Besauntkt  n.  In  ojtA.  an  old  English  term 
for  an  ogee.  Written  also  Remint,  Betsauni. 

Besctttt  (realcatX  n.  [Sp.  retcatar,  to  ran- 
som.]   Aranson;  relief;  rescue.    HacHuyL 

Baadlld  (rS-sind').  v.t  [Fr.  readnder,  L. 
reeeindo—re^  again,  and  edndo,  to  cut  off 
(whence  scission,  scissors,  conciu,  d^. ).  ]  1.  To 
eat  off;  to  cut  short;  to  remore. 

CoDtrariljr.  the  great  gifts  of  the  kin;  are  iudeed 
void,  his  unnecessary  expenses  arc  resttimaed,his 
superfluous  cut  offl  Prytute. 

2.  To  abrogate;  to  reroke;  to  annul ;  to  va- 
cate, as  an  act,  by  the  enacting  authority  or 
by  superior  authority;  as.  to  rescind  a  law, 
a  resolution,  or  a  yote ;  to  rescind  an  edict 
or  decree;  to  rescind  a  Judgment 

Just  before  this,  the  Idns  also  rtscittiUd  the  order 
by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  Buckle. 

Stn.  To  revoke,  repeal,  abrogate,  annul,  re- 
call, reverse,  vacate,  void. 

Besdndable  (rd-dnd'a-blX  a.  d^Mtble  of 
being  rescinded. 

Bescmdment  (rg-sind'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
rescinding;  rescission. 

BeselMion  (re-si'zhon).  n.  [L.  rescissio, 
rescissionis,  xromL.  rescindo.  SeeBssciND.] 

1.  The  act  of  rescinding  or  cutting  />fF.  Ba- 
con.—2.  The  act  of  abrogating,  annulling,  or 
vacating;  as,  the  rescission  of  a  law,  decree, 
or  Judgment  '  The  law  permits  not  recis- 
sion  of  the  bargain.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

BMOlMOry  (rS-sis'o-ri),  a.  [L  reseissorius, 
Fr.  reseisoire.]  Having  power  to  rescind, 
cut  off,  or  abrogate ;  having  the  effect  of 
rescinding:  '  Topaas  a  general  act  remssory 
(as  it  was  callea)  aanullfng  all  the  parlia- 
ments that  had  been  held  since  the  year 
16S8.'  Burnet.— Rescissory  actions,  in  Seoto 
law,  those  actions  iHiereby  deeds.  Ac.,  are 
declared  void. 

BaiOOUB  (reslcuflX  n.  In  law,  rescue  (which 
see). 

Baioowet  (retlcouX  tit  and  n.  To  rescue; 
rescue. 

Bescrlbe  (r«-skrib'X  vX  (L.  rsseHbo—rs, 
again,  ana  scribo,  to  write.]  1.  To  write 
back.  Aylife.—i.  To  write  over  again. 
HowelL 

BescrlbendaiT  (rS-skril/en-da-riX  n.  In 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  an  officer  in  ttie  court  of 
Borne  who  sets  a  value  on  indulgences. 

Besorlpt  (rS'skriptX  n.  [L.  rescriptum, 
tromrescrtbo.  SeeRBscRlBR.]  1.  The  answer 
of  an  emperor  or  pope  when  questions  of 
lurisprudence  are  officially  propoimded  to 
them;  hence,  an  edict  or  decree. 

The  popes,  in  such  cases  where  canom  were  sflent, 
did.  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  emperors,  write 
back  their  determinations,  which  were  styled  nr* 
jm^  or  decretal  epistles,  hawing  the  force  of  laws. 

Ay/Cffe. 

The  first  article  in  the  Roman  code  was  that  an 
imperial  rescrt/t,  by  whom^oerer  or  howsoever  t>b- 
tatoed.  was  void  if  it  was  against  the  law.  5.  Skar^. 

2.  A  counterpart    Bouvier. 
Betcrlptlon  (rft-skrip'shonX  n.    A  writing 

back;  the  answering  of  a  letter. 

You  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  to  be  punctual  in 
rescri/tian.  Lsvtdajr. 

BasorlptlYe  (ri-skrip'tivX  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  character  of  a  rescript ;  de- 
cisive; settling. 

Bescrlptlyely  (rd-skrip'tiv-UX  f^^-  By  re- 
script   Burfe.    [Bare] 

Beicaa1)la(res1ctla-blXa.  CajMible  of  being 
rescued. 

Everything  oadct  farce  b  rcMscaM*  by  ay  funcbon. 

G^^fe9H. 


Bascue  (reslcax  v.t  pret  &  pp.  rescued;  ppr. 
rescuing.  [Norm,  rescu,  reseous,  rescued, 
retaken;  O.Fr.  rescoure,  reseourre,  to  rescue, 
to  cedeem ;  from  L.  re,  again,  and  exeutere,  to 
shake  off— «a^  out.  away,  and  quatio,  quas- 
sum,  to  shake  (whence  concussion,  he).] 

1.  To  free  or  deliver  from  any  confinement, 
violence,  danger,  or  evil ;  to  liberate  from 
actual  restraint,  or  to  remove  or  withdraw 
from  a  state  of  exposure  to  evil;  as,  to  rescue 
seamen  from  destruction  by  shipwreck. 

So  the  people  rucued  Jooathan.  that  he  died  noc 

s  Sam.  xiv.  45. 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon.M»e  are  beset  with  thieves; 
/^ntf  thy  mistress,  if  riion  be  a  man.  SMaJt. 

2.  In  law,  to  liberate  or  take  by  forcible  or 
illegal  means  from  lawful  custody;  as,  to 
rescue  a  prisoner  from  a  constable.— Stk. 
To  retake,  recapture,  free,  deliver,  liberate, 
save. 

Bescue  (reslcQX  ^  tO.R  rescowe,  reseous, 
(XFr.  rescouase.  See  the  verb.]  1.  The  act 
of  rescuing;  deliverance  from  restraint, 
violence,  or  danger  by  force  or  Iqr  the  inter- 
ference of  an  agent 

Spur  to  the  r«frw#  of  the  noble  Talbot     SkaA. 

2.  In  law,  tiie  forcible  or  Illegal  taking  of  a 
person  or  thing  (as  a  thing  lawfully  dis- 
trained) out  of  Uie  custody  of  the  law. 

The  resaucSm.  prisoner  from  thecoort,  is  punished 
with  perpetual  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  goods. 

SUsekstmte. 

Bescn^leBS  (reslcd-lesX  a.  Without  rescue 
Warner. 

Bascuer  (reslcfb-^X  ^    One  that  resooei. 

Besoussee  (res-kus-s^O^  n.  [See  Biscus,  fi. 
and  0.  t  ]  In  law,  the  party  in  whose  &vour 
a  rescue  is  made. 

BescUBSOr  (res-kns'orX  n.  In  law,  one  that 
commits  an  unlawful  rescue;  a  rescuer. 

Beaearch  (r^-sftrch'X  «»■  [Prefix  re,  and 
search;  Fr.  recherche.]  1.  Diligent  inquiry 
or  examination  in  seeking  facts  or  prin- 
ciples ;  laborious  or  continued  search  after 
truth ;  investigation ;  as,  microscopical  re- 
search; historical  researehes. 

In  our  country  the  dearest  interests  of  parties  have 
been  frequently  staked  on  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  antiquaries.  The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that 
our  antiquarians  conducted  their  researches  in  the 
spirit  of  partisans.  Afacau/tiy. 

2.  In  music,  an  extemporaneous  performance 
on  the  oraan,  pianoforte,  or  the  like,  in 
which  the  leading  themes  or  subjects  in  the 
piece  to  which  it  serves  as  prelude  are  sug- 
gested and  employed.— Stk.  Investigation, 
examination,  inquiiy,  scrutiny. 
Beaearch  (HsAtcW),  v.t    [See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  search  or  examine  with  continued  care; 
to  seek  diligently  for  the  truth.    [Bare.  ] 

It  is  not  easy  to  research  with  due  distinction,  in 
tike  actions  at  eminent  personages,  both  how  much 
■My  have  been  blemished  by  the  envy  of  others,  and 
sriiat  was  corrupted  by  their  own  felicity.     IVotton. 

2.  (r6's6rch.)  To  search  again ;  to  examine 
anew. 

Beaearcber  (r6-s6rch^X  ^  One  who  re- 
searches; one  engaged  In  research. 

BaaeardlfU  (rS-s6rcVfulX  a.  Full  of  re- 
search; making  research;  inquisitive.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Beaeat  (r6-s§t0.  v.  t    l.  To  seat  or  set  again. 

Win  you  adventure  to  reseea  him 
Upon  his  fktber's  throne?  Drydgn. 

2.  To  put  a  new  seat  or  new  seats  In;  to  fur- 
nish with  a  new  seat  or  seats ;  as,  to  reseat 
a  church. 

Trousers  are  reseated  or  repaired  where  the  ma- 
terial is  stronif  enough.  Mayhtw. 

Beaect (rSsektO. V.t  [See Besection.I  To 
cut  or  pare  off. 

Beaectt  (r^-sekt^  a.  Cut  off;  resected.  Dr. 
H.  Mare. 

Beaectlon  (re-sek'shonX  n.  [L.  reseetio,  re- 
seetionis,  from  reseco,  resectum,  to  cut  off— 
re,  back,  and  seeo,  to  cut  ]  1.  The  act  of  cut- 
ting or  paring  off.  Cotgrave.  —  2.  In  surg. 
the  removal  of  the  articular  extremity  of  a 
bone,  or  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  a  false 
articulation. 

Beaeda  (r§-8d'da).  n.  [L.  from  resedo,  to 
calm  or  appease— the  Latins  having  con- 
sidered its  application  useful  in  external 
bruises.]  A  genus  of  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  herbs  and  undershrubs,  nat  or- 
der Resedaceie  (which  seeX  of  which  it  is 
the  type.  Two  species  are  British  plants. 
R.  lAiteola  (wild  woad  or  dyer's  weed)  af- 
fords a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  and  was  for- 
merly cultivated  for  that  purpose.  R  odor- 
ata  is  mignonette. 

Beaedaoe»(re-8«-di'8£-«XA.P^  A  nat  order 
of  plants,  generally  herbs  or  small  under- 
shrubs, with  alternate  entire  or  pinnately 


divided  leaves,  and  terminal 
cemes  of  small  greenish-yellov  or 
flowera.    It  coiudsts  of  weeds  tor  the 
part  inhabiting  Europe,  the  adjoininc  ^ 
of  Asia,  the  basin  ol  the  Mediterraneaia, 
the  adjacent  isUads.    Reseda  l^mtmd 
woad)  and  R.  odonsUt  (migiKmette> 
only  species  possessing  any  interest 
to  the  botanist    See  RMroa. 
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Beaeek  (r6-sao>  v.t  and  i    To 
Beaelie  (r6-ais'X  «.t  prtt  A  pp. 

ppr.  reseixing.    1.  To  seize  asaui ;  to 

second  time  ^2.  To  put  into 

to  reinstate :  chiefly  in  such  i»lirmaca 

be  reaetzed  qf  or  ^;  to  be 

Spenser.  —8.  In  law,  to  take 

as  of  lands  and  tenements  wbfcii  lissva 

disseixed. 

Whereupon  the  sheriff  is  cxawMiMfad  x 
the  hind  and  all  the  chattels  thereon,  and 
same  in  his  custody  till  the  arrival  o(f  th«  Jvsxi  Jx. 
assize.  Bise^A^tm*-^ 


t  t 


to  ar.l 


I*t^ 


Beeeiaure  (rO-sfii'arX  n.   A  Mcoad 

the  act  of  seiziiqp  again.    Bocwt. 
Baaell  (r^^dO.  v^l    To  sell  again  ; 

what  has  been  bought  or  sold. 
Beaemblablet  (re-zemlila-bix  a, 

or  admitting  of  being  compared. 

For  man  of  soule  reasonable 
Is  to  as  angeU  rtstwMaU*. 

Be8einUanoe(re-xem'blan8X9L  i  Thestxt'- 
or  quality  of  resembling  or  being  like ;  bk^ 
ness ;  similarity  either  of  external  forta  < 
of  qualities 

One  main  aim  of  poetry  and  paintim^  b  to 
they  bear  a  great  resemSlauce  to  each  oUter. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  the  reumkUtnce 
him  and  our  author  in  quautka,  Caiae.  and 

2.  Something  similar;  slmflftude: 
tation.     '  Fairest  resenMa^iee  at  thy 
fair.'    Milton. 

These  sensible  things  whidi  reHgion  hath 
are  resemd/aMces  formed  according  to 
tual. 

S.t  Likelihood;  probability. 

But  what  likelihood  b  in  that*— Not  a  mcwA/karv 
but  a  certainty.  S4m^ 

Stn.  Likeness,  similarity,  simOitocU,  asaa* 
blance,  representation,  image. 
BeaemblaiLt  (r6-aeml>lantX  a.    Bearii^  or 
exhibiting  resemblance;  resemUinc. 

What  marvel  the*  if  thus  thcb  features  were 
Kesemhiami  linaaments  of  kindred  binht    S*m/Aej 

BeaemUe  (rfi-zem'blX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  rr- 
sembled;  ppr.  resembling.  [Fr.  resembUr  - 
re,  and  wnAUr,  to  seem,  from  L  similo.  »im- 
nlo,  to  make  like,  fh>m  simUis,  like(wbenc« 
similar,  dissimulate).]  1.  To  be  like  to :  £«• 
have  similarity  to,  in  form,  fteure.  or  quah- 
ties ;  as,  one  man  may  resemble  another  In 
features;  he  may  r^emUs  a  third  pemai  ia 
temper  or  deportment 

Each  one  rtsemhUd  the  chOdrea  of  a  kteg. 

Indg.  viiL  ife. 
Heaven  rvJTMiMer  bell 
As  be  our  darkness.  JCtftoK 

1  To  represent  as  like  soniethiog  elst ;  trs 

liken;  to  compare. 

Most  safely  may  we  rtsemhte  ourselves  to  God.  n 
respect  of  that  pure  fiiculty  which  b  never  serarvc 
from  the  love  of  Cod.  Xai^fA 

a  To  imitate;  to ommtofelt  *Th^eaa  a» 

well  r^emJble  man's  speech.'  ScUmnd, 

Beaembler  (r6-zem'bKrX  «>  One  who  or 
that  which  resembles. 

Tartar  is  a  body  by  itself  that  has  liew  rmm^*. 
in  the  wof  kl.  A^ifr 

BeaambUllgly  (r§-iem'bling-UX  odsu    la  a 
resembling  manner;  so  as  to  rearatUe 

The  angel  that  holds  the  book  im  Hw  EiuiKiii  k 
describes  nim  rvamsMii^fO^ 


Beaemlxiate  (re-sem'in-&tXr  t.  To  propagat<^ 
again;  to  beget  or  produce  again  by  let^l. 
'That  without  all  conjugation  It  (tb«  plio^ 
nix)  begets  and  res«auaafM  ftaeU.*  Str  T. 
Browne. 

Beaend  (rS-sendO.  v.t  To  asnd  again;  to 
send  back. 

I  sent  to  her    .    .    . 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  rtsemt    £Ui 

Beaent  (rfi-zentO.  v.  t  [Fr.  ressentir,  (ram  L 
re,  and  se^Uio,  to  feel,  to  perceire  br  tbe 

senses  (whence  seiutf,  consent  Ac  X]  l.tL^ 
to  feel  back  or  in  return;  hence,  to  pfr- 
ceive  by  the  senses;  to  have  a  keen  or  ilnag 
soise,  perception,  or  feeling  at 


*Tb  by  my  touch  a  tone  chat  y**a 

What  objects  yield  deUght.  what  divnnttnt 

X4\twmjmt 


Jite,  filr.  tax,  faU;       mft,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin:     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tQbc.  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abvne;     f.  8c  f^. 
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S  t  To  lure  •  eertain  lense  or  feelbif  at 
•omething;  to  Uke  well  or  ill,  often  to  take 
wall;  to  receire  utlifactlon  from. 

I  r«Mft«erf«s  I  oofhtchencwtof  my  mother-in-Uw'* 
dcAth.  Qmttttlly  Trmdk, 

Hownnidi  nMce  riteold  weMMM/ soch  a  tesdmooy 
of  God'ft  favour  (thaa  iImk  of  «■  mttidy  prince). 

Sarrtm. 

3.  To  take  fll;  to  condder  as  an  injury  or 
affront ;  to  be  in  some  degree  angry  or  pro- 
▼oked  at ;  hence»  also,  to  ihow  inch  anger 
by  wordt  or  acta 

Thoa  thyself  with  Kom 
And  ancer  wouldst  rgstmtiM  offer'd  wrone. 

4.  t  To  give  back  to  the  feeling;  to  return. 
'Where  doth  the  pleasant  air  rtsetU  a  sweeter  breatht 

Reiant  (rd^ent^X  v.  i  L  t  To  hare  a  certain 
tlaronr;  to  saTour.  'Vesaela  full  of  tradi- 
tionary pottage,  ntenUnpoi  the  wild  gourd 
c»f  human  Invention.*  FidUr—2.  To  be  in- 
dignant; to  feel  reaentoient. 

The  town  highly  rtsetu$d  to  see  »  person  of  Sir 
Wtlliam  Temples  character  and  merits  roughly  used. 

RaMnter  (r§-zenf  dr),  n.  1.  One  who  reienta: 
one  that  feela  an  injury  deeply.  *  A  grateful 
reaenter  and  req utter  of  conrtetiea.'  Barrow. 
2.  t  One  that  takes  a  thing  well  or  ill. 

Resentfol  (r6-zent'ful).  a.  Inclined  or  i4>t 
to  reeeut;  full  of  retentment. 

To  soften  the  obdurate,  to  convince  the  misHkea, 
CO  mollify  the  ratMffUi^  are  worthy  of  a  statesman. 

BetemtftJly  (rfi-sentfnl-liX  ad^-  in  a  re- 
sentful manner:  with  resentment 

Ratentlineilt  t  (rt-sen'tl-mentX  n.  Resent- 
ment 'Though  this  kins  may  hare  rM^nft- 
ment  and  willf  avenge  him  of  this  injury.' 
Dania. 

Reientlngly  (rA-zentlng-U  X  a<2«-  1>  'f^^tik 
resentment  or  a  sense  of  wrong  or  afErrmt— 
f.t  With  deep  aense  or  strong  pereeptiou. 
Sir  T.  More. 

BMcnUT*  (rft-xenfiv).  a.  Qnick  to  UmI  aa 
injury  or  affront;  resentful 

From  the  keen  ^MUNf/iv  nosllt. 
By  kntg-  oppresiioa,  by  reURioB  roased. 
The  guardian  army  came.  TM^autm. 

B68eBtm6]It(r^xent1nent).iL  [SeeRlSKHT.] 

1.  The  act  of  resenting;  the  fueling  with 
which  one  who  resents  Li  impressed;  a  deep 
sense  of  Injury ;  the  excitement  of  passion 
which  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  wrong  offered 
to  ourselves  or  to  those  connected  with  us ; 
strong  displeasure;  anger. 

Can  heavenly  minds  such  high  rutHtment  show. 
Or  eacrdse  their  spite  in  human  woe  f      Drydtn. 

Rtttmimtnt  is  a  lesser  deme  of  wrath  excited  by 
smaller  offences  committed  againsi  less  Irritable 
minds.  It  is  a  deep  reflective  diipleawire  against 
the  conduct  of  the  offender.  C*ga»^ 

2.  t  The  state  of  feeling  or  perceiving;  strong 
or  clear  sensation,  feeling,  or  peroepiion; 
conviction;  impression. 

It  b  a  greater  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  die 
with  so  little  rutmtmutU  of  their  danger. 

a  t  The  taking  of  a  thing  well  or  ill ;  often, 
a  taking  well ;  a  strons  perception  of  sood ; 
grati  tude.  *  That  thanksgiving  whereby  we 
should  express  an  affectionate  Ttm\ltmerU 
of  our  obligation  to  him  for  the  numberless 
gTMt  beneflte  we  receive  from  him.'  Bar- 
row.— Stk.  Anger,  irritation,  vexation,  dls- 

fileasure,  grudge,  indignation,  choler,  gall, 
re,  wraUi,  rage.  funr. 

BaMratet  (res'dr-it).  v.t  [L.  rtttro^  m$- 
ratum,  to  unlock^rs,  back,  and  tero,  to  sew.] 
To  unlock;  to  opea    BoyU, 

Retarvanoet  (r^z^rv'ans),  n.  Reservation. 
Burnet 

ReiervattoXL  (rex-^r-vi'shonXn.  [Fr.iVasrva- 
tion,  from  L.  retervo,  re$trvatum.  See  Rb- 
SERVE.]  L  The  act  of  reserving  or  keeping 
back;  reserve;  concealment  or  withholding 
from  disclosure;  as,  mental  reservation. 

I  most  unfdgnedly  beseech  your  lordship  to  make 
some  rttervattoH  oi  your  wrongs.  SMoM. 

1  Something  withheld,  either  not  expressed 
or  disclosed,  or  not  given  np  or  lm>u^t 
forward.— S.  In  the  United  States,  a  tract  of 
the  public  land  reserved  for  some  special 
use,  as  for  schools,  the  use  of  Indians,  drc. : 
s  reserve. — 4.  The  state  of  being  treasured 
np  or  kept  in  store;  ctutody.  *  In  heedf  uU'st 
reeerwatum.'    Shak.—b.  In  low,  a  clause  or 

E art  of  an  instrument  bv  which  something 
( reserved,  not  conceded,  or  granted;  also, 
aproviso.— &  The  portion  of  the  sacramental 
eiemento  reserved  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chnrch  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  and 
Ibr  the  communion  of  the  absent  and  the 
tick.— 'Mental  remrwUion.  the  act  of  reserv- 
ing  or  holding  back  some  word  or  clause 


which  is  necessary  to  convey  fully  the  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker.  A  mental  reservation 
iainvolved  if  a  person  were  to  say.  'I  did 
not  write  that  letter,'  mentellv  withholding 
the  word  (o-c(ay,  although  he  had  written  it 
yesterday  or  on  some  earlier  day. 

Will  a  person  who  has  no  conscience,  or  a  person 
whose  conscience  can  be  at  rest  by  Immoral  sophiv 
try,  hesitate  to  repeat  any  phrase  you  can  dictate? 
Tne  former  will  kiss  the  book  without  any  scruple  at 
alL  The  scruples  of  the  latter  will  be  very  easily  re- 
moved. He  now  swears  all^riance  to  one  king  with 
a  mtHtal  rtservatian.  He  wm  then  abjure  the  other 
king  with  a  mental  restrvati»n.  MacatUajf. 

BtMnrmttvt  (ti-iArv'a-tiv),  o.  Tending  to 
reserve  or  keep:  keeping;  reaerving. 

Batenratory  (rS-z^rv'a-to-rl).  n.  A  place  in 
which  things  are  reserved  or  kept.  Wood>- 
ward. 

Reierva  (r6-z«rv0.  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  reurved; 
ppr.  retermng.  [Fr.  r^server^  from  L  retervo 
—re,  back,  and  »eroo,  to  keep.]  1.  To  keep 
back;  to  keep  In  store  for  future  or  other 
use ;  to  wiUihoId  from  present  use  for  an- 
other purpose;  to  keep  back  for  a  time. 

Take  each  man's  censure  but  rtttrvt  thy  judnnent 

Hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail,  which  I 
have  fv/rrMi^ against  the  day  of  trovbtet 

Job  xxxviiL  B,  s> 

JUsm-m  yens  Und  looks  and  language  for  oirivate 
hours.  Sm/t, 


Z  To  make  an  exception  of;  to  except 

la  thb  same  decree,  which  so  remarkably  rtstrwes 
the  abstinence  from  blood,  the  Sabbath  is  not  at  all 
rtstrvtd  as  a  thing  either  of  necessity  or  expedience. 

Reserre  (H^cdrvO.  n.  l  The  act  of  reserving 
or  keeping  back.— 2.  That  which  is  reserved 
or  kept  for  other  or  future  use ;  that  which 
is  retabied  from  present  use  or  disposal 

The  virgins,  beside  the  oil  in  their  Umps.  carried 
Ukewtoe  a  mrrrv  in  some  other  vessel  for  a  continual 
snppty.  TiliaUoH, 

8.  Something  in  the  mfnd  withheld  fh>m 
disclosure;  a  reservation. 

However  any  one  may  cesKor  la  the  general 
thtiiPt^  it  is  stiU  with  certain  rtservts  and  deviatiotts. 

Addts^H 

4.  Self-Imposed  restraint  of  f^vedom  in  words 
or  actions;  the  habit  of  keeping  back  or  re- 
stadning  the  feelings;  a  certain  closeness 
or  coldness  towards  others j  cantion  in  per- 
sonal behavfonr.  'Such  fine  reiertw  and 
noble  reticence.*    Termyton. 

My  soul  surprised,  and  from  her  sex  di^Jofai'd, 
Left  all  rtstrv*,  and  all  die  sex  behlixL    Privr. 

It  b  the  part  of  the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  himself 
without  rvcrrvr,  to  hb  own  emotions.        Mactmtt^. 

fi.  An  exception;  something  excepted. 

Is  knowledge  so  despised. 
Or  envy,  or  what  restrve  forbids  to  taste?    MUtm. 

Each  has  some  darling  lust,  which  pleads  for  a  r»- 


6.  In  law,  reservation.— 7.  In  hanking,  that 
portion  of  capital  which  is  retetned  hi  order 
to  meet  average  liabilities,  and  which  is 
therefore  not  employed  in  discounto  or  tem- 
porary loans.  —8.  jrtaC.(a)  the  body  of  troops 
in  an  army  drawn  np  tor  battle,  reserved  to 
sustain  the  other  lines  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire; a  body  of  troopa  kept  for  an  exigency. 
(p)  That  portion  of  the  fighting  force  of  a 
country  upon  which  tte  defence  is  thrown 
when  ito  regular  forces  are  seriously  weak- 
ened or  defeated;  as,  the  naval  reterve. 
(e)  A  msgailne  of  warlike  stores  situated 
Detween  an  army  and  lU  base  of  operations. 
9.  In  tkeoL  the  system  according  to  which 
only  that  portion  of  the  truth  is  set  before 
the  people  which  they  are  regarded  as  able 
to  comprehend  or  to  receive  with  benefit. 
Known  also  among  Roman  CaUiolIc  writers 
as  the  Economy. —10.  In  ealieo-printing,  same 
as  Bftist. — In  remrve,in  store;  In  keeping  for 
other  or  future  use ;  as,  he  has  large  ouan- 
titles  of  wheat  in  reserve;  he  Ims  evidence 
or  argnniento  in  rearrvc— Sth.  Reservation, 
retention,  limitation,  backwardness,  reserv- 
edness,  coldness,  shyness,  coyness,  modesty. 
BMenred  (r«-i*rvd'),  p.  and  a.  L  Kept  for 
another  or  future  use;  retained.— 2.  Show- 
ing reserve  In  behaviour;  backward  in  com- 
municatine  one's  thoughts ;  not  open,  free, 
or  frank;  distant;  cold;  shy;  coy. 


NoUiing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to ' 

But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasfaig  sanctity.    Dryden. 

%.  In  her.  contraiy  to  the  nsnal  way  and 
position.— /if served  li»i.  In  the  rvwal  navy, 
a  list  of  ofllcers  put  on  half -pav.  and  removed 
from  active  service,  bnt  liable  to  be  called 
out  on  the  remote  contingency  of  there 
being  an  insufllciency  of  officers  for  active 
service.- itcserved  potoer,  In  Scots  2av, a  re- 
servation made  In  deeds,  settlements.  Ac. 
Reserved  powers  are  of  diflerent  sorts ;  as. 
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a  reuroed  power  of  burdening  a  property 
a  reteTted  power  to  revoke  or  recall  a  s^tle- 
ment  or  other  deed.  — Sym.  Retained,  ex- 
cepted, withheld,  restrained,  cautious,  back- 
ward, cold,  shy,  coy,  modest 
Reterredly  (re-zftrv'ed-li),  adv.  In  a reserveil 
manner;  with  reserve;  with  backwardness; 
not  with  openness  or  fimnkness;  cautiously; 

coldly. 
He  speaks  rtaer^eiUy,  but  he  speaks  with  force 

Pope. 
Reservedness  (rfi-z^rv'ed-nes),  n.   The  qua- 
lity of  being  reserved;  closeness;  want  of 
frankness,  openness,  or  freedom. 

Dissimulation  can  but  Just  guard  a  man  within  the 
compass  of  his  own  personal  concerns,  which  yet 
may  be  more  effectually  done  by  that  silence  and 
raervidmMs  that  every  man  may  innocently  pracllse. 

S»t*tk. 
Rasarrae  (rez-dr-vfi'),  n.    in  ioto,  one  to 
whom  anything  is  reserved. 
Seaanrer  (r6-z6rv'6r),  ik    One  who  or  that 
which  reserves.    WMor^ 
Raaarroir  (rex'*r.vw#rX  n.    [Fr.    See  Rk- 
8SRVE.]    1.  A  place  where  anything  is  kept 
in  store,  particularly  a  place  where  water 
ia  collected  and  kept  for  use  when  wanted, 
as  to  supply  a  founteio.  a  canal,  or  a  city, 
or  to  drive  a  mill-wheel  and  the  like. 

There  h  not  a  spring  or  fountain  but  are  welt  pro- 
vided with  huge  cuaems  and  reterveirx  of  rain  an<l 
snow  water.  Addisen. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  recep- 
tacles for  the  ];)eculiar  juices  of  plants. 

Raiaiyor  (rex-to-vor'),  n.  In  toto,  one  who 
reservea    BUxry. 

Reaat  (rft-setO.  n.  [O.  Fr.  reeepte,  reeette, 
receiving.  See  Receipt.]  In  Scofs  toto,  the 
receiving  and  harbouring  of  an  outlaw  or  a 
criminaL— J^eseC  qf  iheift,  the  offence  of  re- 
ceiving and  keeping  goods  knowing  them 
to  be  stolen,  and  with  an  intention  to  con- 
ceal and  withhold  them  from  the  owner. 

Reaat  (r^-setO,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  reeetUd;  ppr. 
re§ettmg.  In  Seote  law,  to  receive  and  har- 
bour an  outlaw  or  criminal ;  to  receive  stolen 
goods. 

We  shall  see  if  an  English  hound  is  to  harbour  and 
re»tt  the  Southrons  here.  Sir  IV.  SeoU. 

Reaat  (rS-sef),  v.t  To  set  again ;  as,  (a)  to 
give  a  new  setting  to;  as,  to  reset  a  diamond. 
(6)  In  printing,  to  set  over  again,  as  a  page 
of  matter. 

Reaat  (rd-setO^  n.  l.  The  act  of  resetting.— 
8.  In  nnnftfu^,  matter  set  over  again. 

RaaatiaUa(r«-sefa-bl).a.  Capable  of  being 
reset 

Rasattar  (rt-set'£rX  n.  One  who  resets  or 
places  agaJo. 

Raaattar  (rd-sef  to),  n.  in  Scots  law,  a  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  gooda 

Rasattle  (rfi-set'i),  v.  t  and  i  To  settle  again. 
*To  resettle  the  minds  of  those  princes.  "^ 
Sw\ft 

Raaettlamant  (rS-setl-mentX  n.  The  act 
of  resettling,  or  process  or  stoto  of  being 
resettled;  as,  (a)  the  act  of  settling  or  com- 
pcwing  again.  'The  resettlement  m  my  dis- 
composed sonl.'  Norris.  (b)  The  stote  of 
settling  or  subsiding  again ;  as,  the  resettle- 
ment of  lees. 

Reahapa  (r^-shtpO*  v.  t    To  shape  aoain. 

Reslllp  (re-ship^  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  reshipped; 
ppr.  reshipping.  To  ship  sgain;  to  ship 
what  has  been  conveyed  by  water  or  Im- 
ported ;  as,  coffee  and  sugar  Imported  Into 
London,  and  reshipped  for  Hamburg. 

Raahlxnnaiit  (r6-ship'mentX  n.  l.  The  act 
of  shipping  or  loading  on  board  a  ship  a 
secona  time ;  the  shipping  for  exportetion 
what  has  been  imported.— 2.  That  which  is 
reshipped. 

Raslancet  (rTsI-ans),  n.  [See  Resiaht  ) 
Residence;  abode.  'Merchant  adventurers, 
which  had  a  restanoe  in  Antwerp.'  Bacon. 

Raslantt  (rS'si-ant),  a.  [O.  Fr.  reseant,  res- 
scant ;L.  residens,  residerUis.  See  RESIDENT. ) 
Resident;  dwelling;  present  in  a  place. 

I  have  already 
Dealt  by  Umbrenus.  with  th*  AUobroeefl 
Here  resiant  hi  Rome.  B.  Janxtn. 

—Resiant  rolls,  in  law,  rolls  containing  the 
resiants  or  residento  in  a  tithing,  Ac,  which 
were  called  over  by  the  steward  on  holding 
courts-Ieet 

Raslantt  (rS'si-antX  *^  A  resident.  Sir  J. 
Hawkms. 

Raalda  (rS-sfd"),  v.i.  pret  A  jpp.  resided;  ppr 
residing.    (Fr.  rHider;  L.  resideo—re,  and 
sedeo,  to  sit,  to  settle  down.1    1.  To  dwell 
permanently  or  for  a  length  of  time;  to  have 
a  settled  abode  for  a  time ;  to  have  one'a 
dwelling  or  home;  to  abide  conttnuously, 
or  for  a  lengthened  period. 
In  no  ixed  place  the  happy  souls  reside; 
In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds.  Dryden. 


eh.e&ain;     til.  Sc.  locA;     g,po;     J,>ob;     fl,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sfaig;     IH.  tAen;  th,  tfcin;     w,  trig;    wh,  »Mg;    ih.  amre.-See  Key. 
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Bere-wardt  (rtr'wjirdX  n.  The  part  of  an 
army  that  marches  in  the  rear,  as  the 
guard;  the  rear-guard.    Niun.  z.  25. 

M-xtng  (rd-rlng'),  r.  L  To  ring  again;  to  re- 
echo. 'The  shouts  of  clamorous  joy  re- 
ritig.'    Southey. 

Be-rlsen  (rd-rix'nX  pp-  Risen  again  or 
anew.  *  The  sun  of  sweet  content  rt-ruen 
in  Katie's  eyes.'    Tennytoti. 

Bas  (rteX  n.  [L.,  a  thing.]  A  thing;  a  mat- 
ter; a  point;  a  cause  or  action:  used  in  sun- 
dry leoal  phrases:  as,  resgestcB,  things  done, 
material  facts,  as  opposed  to  mere  hearsay; 
rttjudieata,  a  matter  already  decided. 

Reaail  (r«-sUO,  v.t  or  i.  To  saU  bade 
Pope. 

BeMde  (ri'sU),  n.  1.  A  sale  at  second 
hand.— 2.  A  second  sale;  a  sale  of  what  was 
before  sold  to  the  possessor.    Bacon. 

Beaalgar,t  n.    Realgar,    Chaucer. 

Besalute  (rS-sa-iaf).  v.t  i.  To  salute  or 
greet  anew.  'To  resalute  the  world  with 
sacred  light  *  Milton.— t.  To  salute  in  return. 

Hippociates.  after  a  Uttle  pause,  sahited  him  by 
his  name,  whom  he  rtsaluttd.  Burton. 

Besauntkt  n.  In  vrtk.  an  old  English  term 
for  an  ogee.  Written  also  ResgaiU,  Betsaunt 

Sesctttt  (realcatX  n.  [Sp.  retccUar,  to  ran- 
som.]   Aranson;  relief;  rescue.    HaMuyt 

BatCind  (r6-sind'X  v.U  [Fr.  reaeinder,  L. 
ivscmdo— r«,  affaui^  and  ecmdo,  to  out  off 
(whence  tcistion,  tetnon,  concise,  Ac).)  1.  To 
cot  off;  to  cut  short;  to  remore. 

Contrarily.  the  great  gifts  of  the  king  are  Judged 
void,  his  unnecessary  expenses  aie  res€iiuM,his 
superfluous  cut  otk  Pryntie. 

2.  To  abrogate;  to  reroke;  to  annul ;  to  va- 
cate, as  an  act>  by  the  enacting  authority  or 
by  superior  authority;  as,  to  retcind  a  law, 
a  resolution,  or  a  vote ;  to  rescind  an  edict 
or  decree;  to  rescind  a  Judgment. 

Just  before  this,  the  king  also  rescinded  the  order 
by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  liad  been  suspended 
Cram  the  exercise  of  hb  functions.  BuckU, 

Stn.  To  revoke,  repeal,  abrogate,  annnl,  re- 
call, reverse,  vacate,  void. 

Besclxidable  (r^sind'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  rescinded. 

Betcmdment  (r^-sind'mentX  ^  The  act  of 
rescinding;  rescission. 

ReselMlOIl  (re-si'zhon).  n.  [L.  rtscissio, 
rescissionis,  from  L.  rescindo.  See  B£SCrNl>.  ] 
1.  The  act  of  rescinding  or  cutting  />(t.  Ba- 
con. —2.  The  act  of  abrogating,  annulling,  or 
vacating;  as,  the  rescission  ox  a  law,  decree, 
or  Judgment.  '  The  law  permite  not  recis- 
sion  of  the  bargain.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

BasoUaory  (re-sis'o-ri),  a.  [L  reseissorius. 
Fr.  reseisoire.]  Having  power  to  rescind, 
cut  of^  or  abrogate ;  having  the  effect  of 
rescinding:  'To  pass  a  general  act  ivfciMory 
(aa  it  was  callea)  aannlHng  all  the  parlla- 
mente  that  had  been  helof  since  the  year 
16S8.'  Bwmet.— Rescissory  aetions^  in  Scots 
law.  those  actions  whereby  deeds,  Ac,  are 
declared  void. 

BaaooUB  (reslcusX  n.  In  taw,  rescue  (which 
see). 

Baaoowat  (reelcouX  tit.  and  n.  To  rescue; 
rescue. 

Bascrlba  frS-skrWl  v.t  (L.  rssorlbo—re, 
again,  ana  scribo,  to  wrtte.]  1.  To  write 
back.  Aylife.^i.  To  write  over  again. 
HowelL 

Bascrlbandmry  (r«-skriVen-da-riX  n^  In 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  an  officer  In  the  court  of 
Rome  who  sets  a  value  on  indulgencea 

Baaoript  (re'skrlptX  n.  [L.  reseriptum, 
ttomrescribo.  SeeKEscRlBB.]  1. The  answer 
of  an  emperor  or  pope  when  questions  <^ 
Jurisprudence  are  offlcialhr  propounded  to 
them;  hence,  an  edict  or  decree. 


The  popes,  in  such  cases  where  canons  ware  sflent, 
did,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  emperors,  write 
back  their  determinations,  which  were  styled  rv 
im^  or  decretal  epistles,  hanring  the  force  of  laws. 

The  first  article  in  the  Roman  code  was  that  an 
imperial  rescrtpt,  by  whomsoerer  or  howsoever  bb- 
tained.  was  void  if  it  was  against  the  law.  5.  Skatfe. 

2.  A  counterpart.    Bouvier. 
Bascrlptlon  (rS-skrlp'shonX  n.    A  writing 
back;  the  answering  of  a  letter. 

You  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  to  be  punctual  in 
rttert/ti0H.  Laveday. 

BaaorlpttTa  (ri-skrip'tivX  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  character  of  a  rescript ;  de- 
cisive; settling. 

Baacriptlvaly  (rS-skrlp'tiv-UX  adt.  By  re- 
script   Barke.    [Rare] 

Ba80iULbla(re8lEiia-blXa.  Capable  of  being 
rescued. 

Everything  nadct  farce  is  rtatmmkU  by  ay  ftinctton. 

Guyion. 


Baacua  (reslcfiX  v.<.  pret  A  pp.  restutd;  ppr. 
reseaing.  [Norm,  resca,  reseous,  rescued, 
retaken;  O.Fr.  reseoure,  reseourre,  te  rescue, 
to  nedeem;  from  L.  re,  ^ain,  and  exeutere,  to 
shake  off— «x,  out,  away,  and  quatio,  ouas- 
sum,  to  shake  (whence  concussion,  he).] 
L  To  free  or  deliver  from  any  confinement) 
violence,  danger,  or  evil ;  to  liberate  from 
actual  restraint,  or  to  remove  or  withdraw 
from  a  stete  of  eiq>osure  to  evil;  as,  to  rescue 
seamen  from  destruction  by  shipwreck. 

So  the  people  fvxrMoirf  Jonathan,  that  he  died  noc 

s  Sam.  xiv.  45. 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon.'we  are  beset  with  thieves; 
^rir»#thy  mistress,  if  thon  be  a  man.  SMaJt. 

2.  In  law,  to  liberate  or  take  by  forcible  or 
illegal  means  from  lawful  custodv;  as,  to 
rescue  a  prisoner  from  a  constable.— Stm. 
To  retake,  recapture,  free,  deliver,  liberate, 
save. 

Baacua  (reslcfiX  ^  [^R  refcowe,  reseous, 
U.Fr.  rescousse.  See  the  verb.]  1.  The  act 
of  rescuing;  deliverance  from  restraint, 
violence,  or  danger  by  force  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  an  agent 

Spur  to  the  resnte  of  the  aoble  Talbot     SAaJk, 

2.  In  law,  the  forcible  or  illegal  taking  of  a 
person  or  thing  (as  a  thing  lawfully  dis- 
trained) out  of  the  custody  of  the  law. 

ThererrKfof  a  prisoner  from  theeowt.  is  punished 
with  perpetual  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  goods. 

Blttdstptte. 

Baacualaaa  (reslcQ-lesX  a.  Without  rescue. 
Warner. 

Baacoar  (TtsHcMr),  n.    One  that  resouei. 

Baaouaaaa  (res-Iois-seO^  n.  [See  Risoub,  fi. 
and  v.t]  In  law, the  party  in  whose  &vour 
a  rescue  Is  made. 

Baacuaaor  (res-kus'orX  n.  In  law,  one  that 
commito  an  unlawful  rescue;  a  rescuer. 

Baaaaxch  (r^-sftrch'X  n-  [Prefix  re,  and 
search;  Fr.  recherche.]  1.  Diligent  inquiry 
or  examination  in  seeking  fju;ts  or  prin- 
ciples ;  laborious  or  continued  search  after 
truth;  investigation;  as,  microsct^ical  rv- 
SforcA;  histoHcal  researches. 

In  our  country  the  dearest  interests  of  parties  have 
been  frequently  staked  on  the  results  of  the  rvsemrrMrs 
of  antiquaries.  The  inevitable  consequence  wa«.  that 
our  antiquarians  conducted  their  researches  in  the 
spirit  of  partisans.  Macauttty. 

2.  In  music,  an  extemporaneous  performance 
on  the  organ,  pianoforte,  or  the  like,  in 
which  the  leading  themes  or  subjects  in  the 
piece  to  which  it  serves  as  prelude  are  sug- 
gested and  employed.— Stv.  Investigation, 
examination,  inquiry,  scrutiny. 
Baaaarch  (r«-s6roh').  v.t    [see  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  search  or  examine  with  continued  care ; 
to  seek  diligtotly  for  the  truth.    [Rare.  ] 

It  is  not  easy  to  research  with  due  distinction,  in 
tike  actions  of  eminent  personages,  both  how  much 
■My  have  been  btemished  by  the  envy  of  others,  and 
what  was  corrupted  by  their  own  felicity.     W9U0H. 

2.  (rS'sArch.)  To  search  again ;  to  examine 
anew. 

Baaaarcfaar  (r6-s6rch^X  **■  One  who  re- 
searches; one  engaged  in  research. 

BaaaardlAll  (re-s^rch^ul),  a.  Full  of  re- 
search; maldng  rraearch;  inquisitive.  CoU- 
ridge. 

Baaaat  (r6-s§t0.  e.  t    l.  To  seat  or  set  agafaiL 

WiO  yon  adventure  to  reseat  him 
Upon  Ms  tether's  throne?  Dryden. 

1  To  put  a  new  seat  or  new  seate  in;  to  fur- 
nish with  a  new  seat  or  seate ;  as,  to  reseat 
a  church. 

Trousers  arc  reseated  or  repaired  where  the  ma- 
terial b  strong  enough.  Mayhtm. 

Baaact (r6-sektO.  V.t  [See  Resection.]  To 
cut  or  pare  off. 

Baaactt  (r6-sekt^  a.  Cut  off;  resected.  Dr. 
H.  More. 

Baaactlon  (rd-sek'shonX  n.  [L.  resectio,  re- 
sectionis,  from  reseco,  reseetum,  to  cut  off- 
re,  back,  and  seeo,  to  cut  ]  1.  The  act  of  cut- 
ting or  paring  off.  Cotgrave.  —  2  In  snrg. 
the  removal  of  the  articular  extremity  of  a 
bone,  or  of  the  ends  of  the  l>one8  in  a  false 
articulation. 

Baaada  (re-s6'da),  n.  [L.  fh)ro  resedo,  to 
calm  or  appease  — the  Latins  having  con- 
sidered Ite  application  useful  in  external 
bruises.]  A  genus  of  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  herbs  and  undershrubs.  nat  or- 
der Resedacett  (which  seeX  of  which  It  is 
the  typa  Two  species  are  British  planU. 
it  Luteola  (wild  woad  or  dyer's  weed)  af- 
fords a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  and  was  for- 
merly cultivated  for  that  purpose.  R.  odor- 
ata  is  mignonette. 

Baaa<Uoa»(re-8«-di'8«-«Xn.p{.  A  nat  order 
of  plants,  generally  herbs  or  small  under- 
shrubs, with  alternate  entire  or  pinnately 


divided  leaves,  and  terminal 
cemes  of  small  greenish-yellow 
flowers.  It  conslste  o4  weed*  for  aise 
part  inhabiting  Europe,  the  adjoixxin^  _ 
of  Asia,  the  basin  of  tne  MediterrauseaxC 
the  adjacent  islands.  Rs9eda  Lmfrmim  < 
woad)  and  R.  ederote  (iBigiioaette> 
only  species  possessing  any  iaiavest 
to  the  botanist  See  fe»^i^a 
Baaaak  (r§-sekO^  v.t  and  i  To 
Baaalia  (r&eix'X  «.t  pret  A  ppL 
ppr.  reseiMing.  L  To  seize  again;  to 
second  time~2.  To  put  into 
to  reinstate :  ^iefly  in  such  phrmjaes 
be  reseized  qf  or  it^;  to  be 
Spenser,  —a  In  law,  to  take 
as  of  lands  and  tenemento  whfcfa 
disseized. 


u  - 


> 


again;  to  m'.l 


Whereupon  the  sheriff  is  canmrnndrndt  so 
the  hind  and  all  the  chattels  thereon,  wsd  U 
same  in  his  custody  till  the  arrival  of  the  Jw^x^lcs 
assize.  Bl^tJtstxf^ 

Baaaiiar  (id-siz'drX  ^    One 

again. 
BaaaiEura  (r^^is'ftrX  n.    A 

the  act  of  seiziiqp  agam.    Bocwi. 
Baaail  (rg^el'X  at    To  sell 

what  has  been  bought  or  sold. 
BaaamMablat  (r6-zeml>la-bix  ^ 

Oft  admitting  ol  being  coonpared. 

For  man  of  soule  reasonable 

Ba8amUanoa(r§-tem'bIansXn.  r 
or  quality  of  resembling  or  wing  like ;  Iifcr- 
ness :  similarity  either  of  external  form  it 

of  qualities. 

One  main  aim  of  poetry  and  painting  is  to 
they  bear  a  great  resemSUmct  to  each  other 


I  cannot  help  remarfcinf  ibe  resemSiMtur 
him  and  our  author  in  quatttiea,  fune.  asid  ton 


A/MKV. 


2.  Something  similar;  simffltude; 
tetion.     '  Fairest  resemhlaHee  of  thy' 
fair'    Maum. 

These  sensible  things  which  rcKjtion  hath 
are  resrmblanets  formed  according  to 
tuaL 

at  Likelihood;  probability. 

But  what  likelihood  is  in  that*— Not  a  1 
but  a  certainty.  5A«^ 

Syn.  Likeness,  similarity,  simiUtade,  aaaa- 
blance.  representation,  image. 
BaaamblaiLt  (r^aeml>lantX  a.    Bearing  or 
exhibiting  resemblance;  resemlding. 

What  marvel  the*  if  thus  their  features  wctv 
ResemUoHt  linaamrnts  of  kiadmd  birth>   Snuh^ 

BaaamUa  (rfi-zem'blX  v.t  mt  A  pp.  re- 
sembled; ppr.  resembltng.  [Fr.  rewemhler  — 
re,  and  sembler,  to  seem,  from  L.  simtlo.  nm- 
ulo,  to  make  like,  from  simUis,  like  (wlienre 
ttmtlar,  dissinnuate).]  1.  To  be  like  to ;  to 
have  similarity  to.  in  form,  figure,  or  qiuli- 
tles ;  as,  one  man  may  rearm  w«  anoCbcr  ta 
features;  he  may  resembU  a  third  penga  ia 
temper  or  deportment 

Each  one  resembled  the  childlai  of  a  Unr 

Heaven  resemSies  befl 
As  he  our  darkness.  Mt/Sm 

8.  To  represent  as  like  something  else:  Cn 
liken;  to  compare. 

Most  safely  may  we  resemNe  ourselves  to  Gad.  i* 
respect  of  that  pure  faculty  whkh  is  never  scpsnar 
from  the  love  of  God.  Jlatm^ 

a  To  imitate;  to  ommterfeil  '  They  caa  sn- 

well  resemble  man's  speech.'  HcUand 

Baaamblar  (r^zemn>i«rX  n.  One  who  or 
that  wtiich  resembles. 

Tartar  is  a  body  by  itself  that  has  tew  rcftvtAW . 
inthe  world.  Miyt* 

iraaamWIngly  (r6-zem'bling-U  \  ads.  la  a 
resembling  manner;  so  as  to  reaenbla 

The  angel  that  holds  the  book  ia  tfM  E««slatie»v 
describes  nim  rmemNmgjy.  Beyie 

Ba8amlxutta(re-semln-&tXv.t  Topropagitr 
again ;  to  beget  or  produce  again  by  senl. 
'That  without  all  conjugation  it  (the  pbit- 
nix)  begete  and  reMminafM  itaatt'  sir  T. 
Browne. 

Baaand  (rSsendO.  v  t  To  asnd  agaio;  to 
send  back. 

I  sent  to  her    .    .    . 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  reitnd.   Ska* 

Baaant  (rd-zentO.  r.  t  fFr.  ressentir.  brm  L 
re,  and  sentio,  to  feel,  to  peicelve  br  the 
senses  (whence  seitM.  consent.  Ac X]  ttXat 
to  feel  back  or  in  return ;  bencs,  to  per- 
ceive by  the  senses;  to  have  a  keen  or  tfnag 
sense,  perception,  or  feeling  of. 


*Tis  by  my  touch  ahme  that  y^w 

What  objects  yield  deligkt.  what  dt^.'wtnt 


Jite,  flir,  tax,  faO;       m»,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     nCte,  not.  m©ve;       tfibe,  tub.  bull;       oU,  pound;       ti,  8c  absme;     f,  8c  W. 
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S  t  To  hare  a  certain  eense  or  feellns  at 
•ofiMthing;  to  take  well  or  ill,  often  to  take 
wall;  to  receire  lattafactton  from. 

I  rttmttdMM  I  ooKhtthencwtof  my  inother-in>Uw'« 
death.  Qmttdby  TrmeM. 

How  much  mora  iiioald  we  MMM/ floch  •  tesHmony 
of  Cod'ft  fovour  (than  tkat  of  «■  Muthly  prince). 

Smrrvm. 

3.  To  take  ill ;  to  conelder  aa  an  injury  or 
affront ;  to  be  In  some  degree  angry  or  pro- 
Toked  at;  hence,  also,  to  show  snch  anger 
by  wordt  or  acta 

Thon  thvself  with  Kora 
And  aneer  wouldst  res*mth»  offer'd  wrone. 

4.  t  To  give  back  to  the  feeling;  to  retain. 

Where  doth  the  pleftsuit  air  ru#M/ a  sweeter  breath  T 

DrayttH. 

Resont  (rd^entOk «.  i  1. 1  To  hare  a  certain 
flaronr;  to  laroor.  'Vesaela  full  of  tradi- 
tionary pottage,  n»8fUina  of  the  wild  gonrd 
of  human  inrention.'  FulUr.^Z  To  be  in- 
dignant; to  feel  resentment. 

The  town  highly  rtsetu$d  Co  sea  «  peieon  of  Sir 
Wtlliam  Templets  character  and  meriu  roughly  uted. 

RaMnter  (r6-zenf  dr),  n.  L  One  who  retenU: 
one  that  feela  an  in  jury  deeply.  *  A  grateful 
reteixUr  and  requiter  of  coorteslea.*  JBarrot*. 
2.  t  One  that  takes  a  thing  well  or  ill. 

Betentfnl  (r6-zent'ful).  a.    Inclined  or  apt 

to  recent:  full  of  resentment. 

To  soften  the  obdurate,  to  convince  the  mistakea, 
to  BoUify  the  rtstntful^  are  worthy  of  a  statesman. 

Ronontfolly  (rfi-xent'fnl-liX  a^c-  In  a  re- 
sentfnl  manner;  with  resentment 

BaMIItlllieilttCrS-sen'ti-ment),  n.  Resent- 
ment 'ThoaghthisUnff  may  hare  r«srnft- 
meni  and  will  f  arenge  him  of  this  injuiy.' 
DanieL 

Besenttngly  (r«-zent1ng-ll  \  adv.  1.  With 
resentment  or  a  sense  of  vrrong  or  albrmt  — - 
f.  t  With  deep  aense  or  strong  pereeptiou. 
STir  T.  More. 

BMcnUT*  (rft-xenrir).  a.  Qnick  to  UmI  aa 
injury  or  affront;  resentful 

From  the  keen  ptMMttv9  eosllt. 
By  long-  oppraMion.  by  reliRkm  rooKd, 
The  guardian  army  came.  Tktmumi. 

BaseBtmsntCr^xentlnent),!!.  [SeeRlSKHT.] 

1.  The  act  of  resenting;  the  feeling  with 

which  one  who  resenU  is  impressed;  a  deep 

sense  of  injury ;  the  excitement  of  passion 

which  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  wrong  offered 

to  ourselres  or  to  those  connected  with  us ; 

strong  displeasure;  anger. 

Can  heairenhr  minds  such  high  resemtmemi  show. 
Or  exercise  ucir  spite  in  human  woe  t      DrytUm, 

Rtstntrntent  is  a  lesser  degree  of  wrath  excited  by 
smaller  offences  committed  against  leaa  Irritable 
minds.  It  is  a  deep  rellectise  displeaaiire  against 
tlie  conduct  of  the  offender.  Oiipm^ 

2.  t  The  state  of  feeling  or  perceiring;  strong 
or  clear  sensation,  feeling,  or  perception; 
conriction;  impression. 

It  is  •  gi  enter  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  die 
wkh  so  ittle  rttttUmtMi  of  theit  danger. 

TVr.  Ttiyta^. 

a  t  The  taking  of  a  thing  well  or  ill ;  often, 
a  taking  wen;  a  strong  perception  of  sood ; 
gratitude.  'That  thanksgirinig  whereby  we 
should  express  an  affectionate  rtunimtnl 
of  our  obligation  to  him  for  the  numberless 
gTMt  beneflta  we  receire  from  him.'  Bar- 
row.  ~Stk.  Anger,  irritation,  rexation.  dis- 
pleasure, grudge,  indignation,  choler,  g^ 
ire,  wrath,  rage.  funr. 

Baieratet  (res'^r-at).  e.t  [L  rtttro,  fwe- 
r^tum,  to  unlock— r«,  back,  and  uro^  to  sew.  ] 
To  unlock:  to  opea    Bo\^. 

Setarvanoet  (r^-z^rr'ansX  n.  Seserratlon. 
BwtneL 

BaMTVation  (rez-^-r&'shonXn.  [Fr.n^Mrwi- 
(vm.  from  L.  Tt9trj)0t  ttmroaXum.  See  KB- 
SEBYB.]  L  The  act  of  reserring  or  keeping 
back;  reserre;  concealment  or  withholding 
from  disclosure;  as.  mental  reserooiion. 

I  most  unfdgnedly  beseech  your  lordaUp  to  make 
some  rt*irvation  of  your  wrongs.  ShaM. 

1  Something  withheld. eltheriiot  expressed 
or  disclosed,  or  not  girea  up  or  brought 
forward.— 3.  In  the  United  States,  a  tract  of 
the  public  land  reserred  for  some  special 
use,  as  for  schools,  the  use  of  Indians,  Jrc. : 
a  reserre. — 4.  The  state  of  being  treasured 
up  or  kept  in  store;  custody.  'In  heedfull'st 
TtmroaUoiC  Shak. — &.  In  low,  a  clause  or 
part  of  an  instrument  br  which  something 
is  reserred,  not  conceded,  or  granted;  also, 
a  proriso.  — &  The  portion  of  the  sacramental 
elemento  reserrea  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  the  purposes  of  derotion,  and 
tor  the  communum  of  the  absent  and  the 
sick.— Ifenlol  rtwervaUon.tht  act  of  reserr- 
ing or  holding  back  some  word  or  danse 


which  is  necessary  to  conrey  fully  the  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker.  A  mental  reserration 
ia Inrolred  if  a  person  were  to  si^  'I  did 
not  write  that  letter,*  mentally  withholding 
the  word  to-day.  although  he  had  written  it 
yesterday  or  on  some  earlier  di^. 

Will  a  person  who  has  no  conscience,  or  a  person 
whose  conscience  can  be  at  rest  by  immoral  sophiv 
try,  hesitate  to  repeat  any  phrase  you  can  dictate  T 
The  former  wilt  kiss  the  book  without  any  scruple  at 
alL  The  scruples  of  the  latter  wilt  be  rery  easily  re- 
moved. He  now  swears  atlefiance  to  one  king  with 
aL.tH»Mtalrtservati»M.  He  will  then  abjure  the  other 
king  with  a  memtcU  rextrvatum.  MacatUajf. 

BtBMVfctt^  (r<-rtrr^a-tiy),  a.  Tending  to 
reserre  or  keep;  keeping;  reserring. 

Bctenratozy  (rS-z^rr'a-to-ri).  n.  A  place  in 
which  things  are  reserred  or  kept.  IFood- 
toard. 

Reierve  (r£-z«rrO.  v.t  pret  &  pp.  reserved; 
ppr.  rturving.  { Fr.  rfwtrwr,  from  L.  retervo 
—re,  liack.  and  seroo,  to  keep.]  1.  To  keep 
back :  to  keep  in  store  for  future  or  other 
use ;  to  wiUihold  from  present  use  for  an- 
other purpose;  to  keep  back  for  a  time. 
Take  each  man's  censure  but  rtttrvt  thy  judgment 

Hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  haO.  which  I 
have  rtstrvtd  against  die  day  of  trovblet 

Job  sxxviii.  B,  s> 
language  ' 


hours. 


yens  Und  looks  and 


for  private 


Z  To  make  an  exception  of ;  to  except 

In  this  same  decree,  which  so  remarkably  rtstrwes 
the  abttinence  from  blood,  the  Sabbath  is  not  at  all 
rrMnwKf  as  a  thing  either  of  necessity  or  expedience. 

/farfify. 

Reflerre  (H^sArr^.  n.  l  The  act  of  reserring 
or  keeping  back.— 2.  That  which  is  reserrea 
or  kept  for  other  or  future  use ;  that  which 
Is  retabied  from  present  use  or  disposal 

The  virgins,  beside  the  oil  in  dietr  lamps,  carried 
likewise  a  rvMrsvin  some  other  vessel  for  a  continual 
snpply.  TilitisoH. 

8.  Something  in  the  mfnd  withheld  fh>m 
disclosure;  a  reserration. 


However  any  one  may  cesKor  la  the  general 

Idevisboi 
Addtson 


(StiU 


scheme.  It  is  stiU  with  certain  rvMTVirx  and  devtstiotts. 


4.  Self-imposed  restraint  of  f^vedom  in  words 
or  actions;  the  habit  of  keeping  back  or  re- 
straining the  feelings;  a  certain  closeness 
or  coldness  towards  others ;  caution  in  per- 
sonsJ  beharfonr.  'Such  fine  reiertw  and 
noble  reticence.'    Termyvon. 

My  soul  surprised,  and  from  her  sex  di^oln'd. 
Left  all  rtstrv*,  and  all  the  sex  behind.     "  ' 


It  b  the  part  of  the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  hfansetf 
wMiout  rutrpt,  to  hb  own  emodons.        Maantlmy. 

fi.  An  exception;  something  excepted. 

Is  knowledge  so  despised. 
Or  envy,  or  what  rtttrv*  forbids  to  tastef    Mittm. 

Each  has  some  darling  Inst,  which  pleads  for  a  r»- 


6.  In  loas.  reserration.— 7.  In  htuOcmg,  that 
portion  of  capital  which  is  retained  in  order 
to  meet  arerage  liabilities,  and  which  is 
therefore  not  employed  In  discounto  or  tem- 
porary loans.  —8.  jruiC(a)  the  body  of  troops 
m  an  army  drawn  np  for  battle,  reserred  to 
sustain  the  other  lines  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire; a  body  of  troops  kept  for  an  exigency. 
(p)  That  portion  of  the  fighting  force  of  a 
country  uixm  which  ita  defence  is  thrown 
when  ito  regular  forces  are  seriously  weak- 
ened or  defeated;  as,  the  naral  reurve. 
(e)  A  msgsiine  of  warlike  stores  situated 
Detween  an  army  and  ito  base  of  operations. 
9.  In  theoL  the  system  according  to  which 
only  that  portion  of  the  truth  is  set  before 
the  people  which  they  are  regarded  as  able 
to  comprehend  or  to  receire  with  benefit. 
Known  also  among  Roman  Catholic  writers 
as  the  Economy.  —10.  In  eaUeo-printing.  same 
as  Retist — In  remrve,fn  store;  in  keeping  for 
other  or  future  use ;  as,  he  has  large  ouan- 
tities  of  wheat  in  reeerve;  he  l»s  eriaence 
or  aigumento  «n  reserve— Sth.  Reserration, 
retention,  limitation,  backwardness,  reserr- 
edness,  coldness,  shyness,  coyness,  modesty. 
Raieryad  (r§-z«rrdO,  p.  and  a.  L  Kept  for 
another  or  future  use;  retained.— 2.  Show- 
ing reserre  In  behariour;  backward  in  com- 
municatins  one's  Uioughto ;  not  open,  free, 
or  frank;  distant;  cold;  shy;  coy. 


Noddng  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see. 

But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasfaig  sanctity.    Drydm. 

%.  In  her.  contraiy  to  the  usnal  way  and 
position.— /i««errtfd  lui.  In  the  rvwal  navy, 
a  list  of  ofllcers  put  on  half -par,  and  remored 
from  actire  serrice.  but  liable  to  be  called 
out  on  the  remote  contingency  of  there 
being  an  Insufllciency  of  officers  for  actire 
serrice.— iicsrrv«d  poiaer.  in  Scots  lav. a  re- 
serration made  in  deeds,  settlements.  Ac 
Reserred  powers  are  of  different  sorta ;  as, 


a  reuroed  power  of  burdening  a  property 
a  reserved  power  to  reroke  or  recall  a  settle- 
ment or  other  deed.  —  Syn.  Retained,  ex- 
cepted, withheld,  restrahied.  cautious,  back- 
ward, cold,  shy,  coy,  modest 

ReierTedly(re-z6rr'ed-li).ado.  Inareserreil 
manner;  with  reserre;  with  backwardness; 
not  with  openness  or  fimnknMs:  cautiously; 
coldly. 
He  speaks  rtmr»ed(y,  but  he  speaks  with  force 

Pa/e. 

Reservedness  (r£-s£rr'ed-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  reserred;  closeness;  want  of 
frsnkness,  openness,  or  freedom. 

Dissimulation  can  but  Just  guard  a  man  within  the 
compass  of  his  own  personal  concerns,  which  yet 
may  be  more  effectually  done  by  that  silence  and 
fviertwiAMsx  that  every  man  may  innocently  practise. 

Raserrae  (rez-^r-rS'),  n.  In  2aio,  one  to 
whom  anything  Is  reserred. 

Reaarrer  (r6-z6rv'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  reserves.    Wotton. 

ReMTTOir  (rex'6r-rw#rX  n.  [Fr.  See  Rb- 
8BRVE.]  1.  A  place  where  anything  is  kept 
in  store,  particularly  a  place  where  water 
ia  collected  and  kept  for  use  when  wanted, 
as  to  supply  a  fountain,  a  canal,  or  a  city, 
or  to  drire  a  mill-wheel  and  the  like. 

There  Is  not  a  spring  or  fountain  but  are  well  pro- 
vided with  huge  cisaems  and  retervcirs  of  rain  and 
snow  water.  Add%s0H. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  recep- 
tacles for  the  peculiar  juices  of  planta 

RaeeXTOr  (rex-to-ror'),  n.  In  tow,  one  wha 
reeerres.    Story. 

Relet  (rd-setO.  n.  [O.  Fr.  reeepte,  reeetie, 
receiring.  SeeRlCElPT.]  In  Scofs  toto,  the 
receiring  and  harbouring  of  an  outlaw  or  a 
criminaL— J^eset  of  theft,  the  offence  of  re- 
ceiring and  keeping  goods  knowing  them 
to  be  stolen,  and  with  an  intention  to  con- 
ceal and  withhold  them  from  the  owner. 

Relet  (r«-setO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  resetted;  ppr. 
resetting.  In  Scots  law,  to  receive  and  har- 
bour an  outlaw  or  criminal ;  to  receire  stolen 

goods. 

We  shall  see  if  an  English  hound  Is  to  harbour  and 
reset  the  Southrons  here.  Sir  IV.  StoU. 

Relet  (r6-setO»  v.t  To  set  sgain ;  as,  (a)  to 
gire  a  new  setting  to;  as,  to  reset  a  diamond. 
(6)  In  printing,  to  set  orer  again,  as  a  page 
of  matter. 

Reiet  (r6-setO^  n.  1.  The  act  of  resetting.— 
2.  In  printing,  matter  set  orer  again. 

ReietUUe  (r^-setra-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
resetb 

Reietter  M-set'toX  n.  One  who  lesete  or 
places  again. 

Reeetter  (rd-set'ftr).  n.  In  Scots  kns,  a  re- 
ceirer  of  stolen  gooda 

Reiettle  (r6-set'l).  V.  t  and  i  To  settle  again. 
*To  resettle  the  minds  of  those  princes.*' 
Sw\ft. 

Resettlement  (rS-setl-mentX  n.  The  act 
of  resettling,  or  process  or  state  of  being 
resettled;  as,  (a)  the  act  of  settling  or  com- 
podng  again.  *Thetvfeft{em0nt  of  my  dis- 
composed soul.'  Norris.  (6)  The  state  of 
settling  or  subsiding  again ;  as,  the  resettle- 
ment of  lees. 

Reibape  (r^^htpO*  v.  t    To  shape  again. 

Reshlp  (re-ship^  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  reshipped; 
ppr.  reshipping.  To  ship  sgain;  to  ship 
what  has  been  conreyed  by  water  or  im- 
ported ;  as,  coffee  and  sugar  imported  into 
London,  and  reshipped  tor  Hamburg. 

RMbipment  (r^-ship'mentX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  shipping  or  loading  on  board  a  ship  a 
second  time ;  the  shipping  for  exportation 
what  has  been  imported.— 2.  That  which  is 
reshipped. 

Reslancet  (rC'sl-ans),  n.  [See  Rksiaht  ) 
Residence;  abode.  'Merchant  adrenturers. 
which  had  a  resianoe  in  Antwerp.'  Bacon 

RMlantt  (re'si-ant),  a.  [O.  Fr.  reseant,  res- 
scant;  L.  residens,  residentis.  See  Risidemt.  ) 
Resident;  dwelling;  present  in  a  place. 

I  have  already 
Dealt  by  Umbrenus,  with  th*  AUobroees 
Here  resiant  in  Rome.  B.  j^etuam. 

—Resiant  rolls.  In  law,  rolls  containing  the 
mtanfs  or  residento  in  a  tithing, dtc,  which 
were  called  over  by  the  steward  on  holding 
courts-Ieet 

Reiiantt  (rg'si-antX  n.  A  resident.  Sir  J. 
Hawkins. 

Reside  (r§-xfdO,  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  resided;  ppr 
residing.  (Fr.  rMder;  L.  resideo—re,  and 
sedeo,  to  sit,  to  settle  down.1  1.  To  dwell 
permanently  or  for  a  length  of  time;  to  hare 
a  settled  abode  for  a  time ;  to  hare  one'a 
dwelling  or  home;  to  abide  continuously, 
or  for  a  lengthened  period. 

In  no  ixed  place  the  happy  souls  reside t 

In  groves  we  live,  and  tie  on  mossy  beds.  Dryden. 


du dtain;     ai.  Se.  locfc;     g.po;     J.  job;     fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IH,  fAen;  th,  tfcin;     w,  idg;    wh,  ipAig;    ih.  oTure— See  Kbt. 
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2.  To  ftbide  or  be  inherent  in,  as  a  quality; 
to  inhere. 

In  such  like  acts,  the  duty  and  virtue  of  contented* 
ness  doth  especially  rtsuU.  Barrow. 

5.  t  To  sink  to  the  bottom  of  liqaors;  to  settle; 
to  subside.— Syn.  To  dwell,  inhabit,  sojourn, 
abide,  remain,  live,  domiciliate,  domicile. 

Be8iddnoe(rez'i-dens),n.  [Yr.riindence,  See 

Beside.]    l.  The  act  of  abiding  or  dwelling 

in  a  place  for  some  continuance  of  time;  as, 

the  residence  of  an  Englishman  in  France 

or  Italy  for  a  year. 

The  Confessor  had  often  made  considerable  rtsi- 
<Uhcu  in  Normandy.  Sir  At.  HaU. 

2.  An  abode  or  abiding  place  in  general;  ea- 
pecially,  the  place  where  a  person  resides ; 
place  of  abode;  a  dwelling;  a  habitatiou. 
'  Near  the  re$idence  of  Postumus. '    SiMk. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower, 

Poi»on  hath  ruitUttee  and  medicine  power.     Shak. 

Caprea  had  been  .  .  .  the  residence  of  Tiberius 
for  several  years.  yltUison. 

3.  That  in  which  anything  permanently  rests. 

But  when  a  king  sets  himself  to  bandy  a^fainst  the 
hijfhcst  court  »aa$rtideHce  of  all  his  re^al  power,  he 
then,  in  the  single  person  of  a  man,  hghts  against 
his  own  majesty  and  kingship.  MtifcH. 

4.t  A  falling  or  that  which  faUs  to  the  bot- 
tom of  liquors;  the  residuum  of  a  body  after 
any  destructive  operation. 

Divers  rtsidtncts  of  bodies  are  thrown  away  as 
soon  as  the  distillation  or  calcination  of  the  body  that 
yielded  thero  is  ended.  Boylt. 

6.  A  remaining  or  abiding  where  one's  duties 
lie;  especially,  the  continuing  of  a  parson 
or  incumbent  on  his  benefice :  opposed  to 
non-rf«uieitc«.  Under  the  act  1  and  2 
Vict.  cW.,  if  an  incumbent  is  absent  for 
one  or  more  periods,  exceeding  in  the  whole 
three  calenaar  months  in  each  year,  he 
will  be  liable  to  the  penalties  for  non-resi- 
dence unless  he  has  obtained  a  license  from 
the  bishop,  or  is  within  any  of  the  statutory 
exemptions. —Syn.  Domiciliation,  Inhabit- 
ancy, sojourn,  stay,  abode,  home,  dwelling, 
habitation,  domicile,  mansion. 

Besldencv  (rez'i-den-si).  n.  Residence;  spe- 
ciflcnlly.  the  offlcial  residence  of  a  British 
resilient  at  the  court  of  a  native  prince  in 
India. 

Besident  (rez'i-dent),  a.  [L.  residetis,  resi- 
denti8,  ppr.  of  resideo.  See  RESIDE.]  1.  Hav- 
ing a  sent  or  dwelling;  dwelling  or  having 
an  abode  in  a  place  for  a  continuance  of 
time;  as,  he  is  now  resident  in  the  country. 

He  is  not  said  to  be  rtsidtnt  in  a  place  who  comes 
thither  with  a  purpose  of  retiring  immediately. 

Ayliffe. 

2.  Fixed :  Arm.  '  The  watery  pavement  ia 
not  stable  and  regidetU  like  a  ruck.'  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Bettidexit  (resl-dent).  n.  1.  One  who  resides 
or  dwells  in  a  place  for  some  time;  one 
residing ;  as,  the  English  re»idents  of  Paris; 
only  a  visitor  not  a  reitideHt.—2.  A  public 
minister  who  resides  at  a  foreign  court  It 
is  usually  applied  to  ministers  of  a  rank  in- 
ferior to  that  of  ambassadors.    Addison.^ 

3.  In  fextdal  2aio,  a  tenant  who  was  obliged 
to  reside  on  his  lord's  land,  and  not  to  de- 
part from  the  same.— Sym.  Inhabitant,  in- 
babiter,  dweller,  sojourner. 

Batidenter  ( rez'i-dent-^r  X  n.    A  resident ; 

as.  a  residenler  in  a  locality. 
Besidentlal  (rez-i-den'shal).  a.  Relating  or 

pertaining  to  residence  or  to  residents. 

It  if  thoueht  that  the  locality  will  be  much  sought 
after  for  villa  residences,  and  thus  obtain  a  rfitdtt 
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S.ich  I  may  presume  roughly  to  call  a  rtsidentiat 
extension.  Gladttone. 

Hesidentlary'  (rez-i-den'shdr-iX  a.  Having 
residence      Dr.  H.  More. 

Betldentlary  (rez-i-den'sh6r-i).  n.  1.  One 
who  is  resident  '  llie  residentiary,  or  the 
frequent  visitor  of  the  favoured  spot'  CoU- 
ridge.  —2.  An  ecclesiastic  who  keeps  a  cer- 
tain residence;  as,  a  canon  residentiary. 

ReildentiArirBliip  (rezi-den'shdr-ishlpXn. 
The  station  of  a  residentiary. 

Besldentsllip  (rez'i -dent-ship),  n.  The 
functions  or  dignity  of  a  resident ;  the  con- 
dition or  station  of  a  resident     Wood. 

Beslder  (re-zid'^r),  n.  One  who  resides  in  a 
particular  place. 

Re8ldual(re  zid'u-al).  a.  [L  re«i(f t<u«, from 
resideo.  Ste  Rksii>e.]  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  residuum;  remaining  after  a  part  is 
taken  or  dealt  with ;  remaining  to  be  ex- 
plained or  brought  under  some  law. 

In  using  this  term  ('vital  force  1.  however,  it  roust 
not  he  forjj'jttcn  that  we  are  simply  employing  a 
c<iMvenii-iit  expression  for  an  unWn  'wn  quarif  ty.  for 
th.it ''/J  i./v.i/ port  n»n  of  every  vit a!  action  *hi  h  can- 
not .11  prfsrnt  he  rcfcrreil  to  th^  oper.iti-n  of  ,iny 
kn">»n  ph>sK-al  force.  //.  W   .\'i./i.>,i,n. 


What  if  species  should  offer  residtuU  phenomena 
here  and  there,  not  explainable  by  natural  selection  I 

//ka/o'. 

— Residual  air,  the  air  which  remains  in  the 
chest  and  cannot  be  expelled,  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  80  to  120  cubic  inches.— 
Residual  charge,  a  charge  of  electricity  spon- 
taneously acquired  by  coated  glass,  or  any 
other  coated  dielectric  after  a  discharge, 
owing  to  the  slow  return  to  the  surface  of 
that  part  of  the  original  charge  which  had 
penetrated  within  the  dielectric.  Faraday. 
—Residual  fgure,  in  geom.  the  figure  re- 
maining after  subtracting  a  less  from  a 
gre&ier.— Residual  auantity,  in  alg.  a  bino- 
mial connected  by  the  sign  -  (minus) ;  thus 

a—b.a-  \/6,  Ac,  are  residuid  quantities. 

Residual  (r«-zid'ti-al),  n.  In  rnath.  an  ex- 
pression which  gives  the  remainder  of  a 
subtraction,  as  a— &. 

Residuary  (re-zid'&-a-riX  «•  [L.  residvus. 
See  Residue.]  Pertaining  to  a  residue  or 
part  remaining ;  forming  a  residue  or  por- 
tion not  dealt  with;  as,  residuary  estate, 
the  portion  of  a  testator's  estate  not  de- 
vised specially.  'The  residuary  advantage 
of  an  estate.'  Ayliffe.— Residuary  gutn,  the 
dark  residuary  matter  from  the  treatment 
of  oils  and  fats  in  the  manufacture  of  stear- 
ine,  used  in  coating  fabrics  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  roofing,  Ac— Residuary  legatee,  in 
law,  the  legatee  to  whom  is  beq^neathed  the 
part  of  g(K>dB  and  estate  which  remains 
after  deducting  all  the  debts  and  specific 
legacies 

Residue  (rez'i-dn).  n.  TFr.  risidu,  from  L. 
re^ufuum.  what  is  left  behind,  from  re«uft(tu, 
remaining.  See  Residual.]  1.  That  which 
remains  uter  a  part  is  taken,  separated,  re- 
moved, or  dealt  with  in  some  way;  that 
which  is  still  over ;  remainder;  the  rest 

And  the  rtsidtu  of  the  families  of  the  sous  of  Ko- 
hath  had  cities  of  their  coasts  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  x  Chr.  vL  66. 

The  rttidue  of  your  fortune 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me.  Shak. 

2.  In  lava,  the  remainder  of  a  testator's  estate 
after  payment  of  debts  and  legacies. 

Residuous  (r«-zid'a-usX  a.  Remaining;  re- 
sidual   Landor. 

Residuuxil(re-zid'Q-um),n.  [L]  l.That  which 
is  left  after  any  process  of  separation  or  pu- 
rification ;  that  which  remains  after  other 
matters  have  been  put  aside  or  treated  in 
some  way;  a  residue. 

'  I  think  so'  b  the  whole  rtsiduum  that  can  be 
found  after  evaporating  the  prodigious  pretensions 
of  the  zealot  demagogue.  //.  Taylor. 

2.  In  law,  the  part  of  an  estate  or  of  goods 
and  chattels  remaining  after  the  payment 
of  debts  and  legacies.  —  a.  The  vilest  and 
most  worthless  part  of  a  people ;  the  scum 
or  dregs  of  society;  the  rabble.  John  Bright. 

ReslegetCre-tej'Xo.t  To  seat  again;  to  rein- 
state. 

Resign  (rfi-zln').  t.t  [Ft.  rMgner,  L.  re- 
sipw,  to  assign  back,  to  resign  — r«,  and 
sxgno,  to  mark,  mark  out,  from  sianum,  a 
mark,  token. sign.]  L  To  assign  back ;  to  re- 
turn formally;  to  give  up ;  to  give  back,  as 
an  office  or  commission,  to  the  person  or 
authority  that  conferred  it;  as,  an  officer 
resigns  his  commission ;  a  ministry  resigns 
office:  hence,  to  surrender;  to  relinquish;  to 

Sive  over.     *  Vile  earth  to  earth  resign.' 
hak.    '  Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
all  I  received.'    Milton, 

I  here  rtjtfn  my  government  to  thee.       SMmM. 

Phcebus  resifMt  his  darts,  and  Jove 

His  thunder,  to  the  god  of  love.        Denhmm. 

2.  To  withdraw,  as  a  claim ;  to  give  np ;  as, 
he  renians  all  pretensions  to  skiU.  *  Soon  re- 
signed  his  former  suit'  Spenser. — 3.  To  yield 
or  give  up  in  confidence;  to  submit,  par- 
ticularly to  Providence. 

What  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should  in  aH 
things  rttign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  Go«i? 

TtUotsoH. 

4.  To  submit  without  resistance;  to  yield : 
to  commit.  '  What  thou  art  resign  to  death. 
Shak.~h.\  To  intrust;  to  consign;  to  com- 
mit to  the  care  of. 

Gentlemen  of  ciu.iU'v  have  been  sent  beyond  the 
seas,  rtstj^tted  ax\\  loir  rcdiccd  to  the  conduct  of  such 
as  they  call  governors.  Extlyn. 

Stn.  To  surrender,  submit,  leave,  relinquish. 

forego,  quit,  forsake,  abandon,  renounce. 

abdicate. 

Resign  (rd-s!nO.  ft    To  sign  again. 
Reslxnt  (re-zinO,  vk    Resignation.    Beau. 

Reslgnant  (rez^-nant),  a.  In  her.  con- 
cealed: applied  to  a  lion's  taiL 

Resignation  (rex-ig-n4'shon).  n.  1.  The 
act  of  resigning  or  giving  up,  as  a  claim, 


office,  place,  or  possession;  aa,  ^^^^ 
nation  of  a  crown  or  comminiozi. 
^iiatwm  of  thy  state  and  orown.' 
2.  The  state  of  oeing  resigned  or  aabtzsiaarrr: 
unresisting^  acquiescence;  patience;  etMlnr 
ance;  particularly,  quiet  aubmiaaiotr  Uj  u*- 
will  of  Providence;  submiaaion  without  •!>»- 
content,  and  with  entire  acqi 
the  divine  dispensations. 

Res%gnati0n  superadds  to  patience  a 
disposition  respecting  the  intelligent  c 
imeasiness.  It  acknowledges  both  the 
the  right  of  a  superior  to  indicL  '    C* 


8.  In  Scots  law,  the  form  by  whJoh 
returns  the  fen  into  the  handa  of  a  ma  i 
Syn.  Surrender,  relinquishment.  al*atiik>n 
ment.  abdication,  renunciation,  submissMcu 
acquiescence,  patience,  endurance 
Resigned  (r«-zind').  p-  and  a.     1.  SurrrB> 
dered:  given  up.— 2.  Feeling  reaigiuUMMi; 
submissive;  patient. 

A  firm,  yet  cautious  mind ; 
Sincere,  though  prudent;  constant,  ycc  res^^d. 

With  all  my  strength  I  pray'd  for  both,  aad  so  I  lex 
tttign'd.  Ttmw^Mmm. 

Resignedly  (r§  zIn'ed-UX  adv.    Witb  r«^^ 

nation;  submissively. 
Reslgnee  (r€-cin'g).  n.    In  lam,  the  psotj  to 

whom  a  thing  is  resigned. 
Reslgner  (rezln'^r}.  n.    One  who  resig;iia. 
Reslgnxnent  (re-zln'ment),  n.    The  mcX  ot 

resigning.     'His  fall  ref^nnunt'    B^mu.  ^ 

Fl. 
Resile  (rS-znO.  v.i  pret  &  pp.  rtsOed;  ppr 

resiling.    [L.  resilio,  to  leap  or  spring  bark 

—re.  back,  and  salio,  to  leap.  ]    To  %tMiX 

back ;  to  recede  from  a  purpose ;  to  recoil. 

'  The  small  majority .  .  .  resuing  from  their 

own  previously  professed  intentioiL*    Sir 

W.  Hamilton. 

The  more  I  rtsiltd  (ram  their  excessive  rtriHrin. 
the  more  I  was  loaded  with  them.  Humt, 

Resilience,  ResUlencj  (r«-siii-«ns»  r^-^se- 

i-en-siX  n.  The  act  of  resiling,  leapins.  or 
sprini^ing  back;  the  act  of  rebotuHUnc; 
as,  the  rtsHierkce  of  •  ball  or  of  aoatto. 
'Whether  there  be  any  such  reciftefww  to 
echoes.*  Bacon.  'The  common  rrnfinsey 
of  the  mind  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  * 
Johnson. 

Resilient  (r«-sil'ient).  a.  [L  resUiem,  rv- 
sUientis,  ppr.  of  resi7u>.  See  Resile.  1  In- 
clined to  resile ;  leaping  or  starting  Mck; 
rebounding. 

Resilltlon  (r6-si-li'shonX  n.  The  act  of  re- 
siling or  springing  back;  resilience.  [Rara] 

Resin  (rez'in),  n.  (Fr.  risine,  L  ree%na.\  An 
Inflammable  substance  found  in  most  vcfe. 
tables,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  thesn. 
Resins  are  obtained  chiefiy  in  two  wan, 
either  by  spontaneous  exudation  from  the 

Slants,  or  by  extraction  by  heat  and  aloo> 
oL    Thev  are  entirely  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oOa, 
partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  fixed 
oils,  and  dissolvable  under  heat    They  are 
divisible  into  hard  resins  and  Wt  rfnna. 
the  former  being  solid  and  brittle  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  easily  pulverized,  and 
containing  little  or  no  essential  oil;  the  lat- 
ter being  mouldable  by  the  hand,  while 
some  of  them  are  viscous  and  semi-fluid,  in 
which  case  they  are  called  baleams.    When 
pure,  resins  are  neariy  insipid  and  inodorooa 
They  are  non-conductors  of  electricity,  aad 
when  excited  by  friction  with  a  woollen  cloth 
their  electricity  is  negative.    They  combine 
with  the  alkalies  of  Uie  metals,  performing 
the  function  of  weak  acids,  and  fonoiD; 
soapa  They  are  soluble  in  many  of  the  acids, 
and  convertible  by  some  into  other  peculiar 
acids.  They  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrv- 
gen,  and  oxygen,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  oxygenation  of  the  essential 
oila    There  is  ftBTeat  number  and  variety 
of  the  resins.    They  are  valuable  as  ingre- 
dients in  varnishes,  and  several  of  them  tat 
used  in  medicine.    The  common  resin  of 
commerce  exudes  in  a  semi-fluid  state  from 
several  species  of  pine.    Resins  are  often 
naturally  blended  with  ffum,  in  which  they 
constitute  the  series  of  guin-rtsins.    See 
OUN.  —  ^atiri,  cowrie,   or  eowdee  rr«ia.  s 
gum  or  resin  imported  from  New  Zeslsad. 
and  obtained  from  the  Dam^nara  austmHs, 
or  kauri- pi na    See  Dammak-resiic.  — it#- 
sin  qf  aldehyde,  a  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde 
by  caustic  potash. — Resin  c/  copper,  a  usaw 

Sven  to  the  pn»tochloride  of  copper  from 
I  resemblance  to  common  reaia—FocnJor 
mineral  resins,  a  term  applied  to  amber.  p»> 
trolenm.  asphalt,  bitumen,  and  other  noB- 


FAte,  far.  fat,  f»ll;        m6,  met.  h6r;       pme.  pin;     n6te,  not.  m6ve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc  abvae;     f,  Sc  f«y. 
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eral  bydrocarboiu.  See  Colophohy,  Bo- 
sin. 

B^alnaeeoai  (resin&'shasX  a.  Reainoiu; 
having  tJi^  quality  of  resin. 

ItesllUkte  (roz'iuat).  n.  A  general  name 
for  a  salt  of  the  acidi  obtained  from  tar- 
pentlne.  vix.  sylvic,  pinic,  and  pimaric 
acid  The  general  fonnul»  of  these  salts 
are  CjoH^MO^  and  C^oHM^InOi. 

Keain-buih  (rez'in-lHish).  n.  A  colonial 
South  African  name  for  JSuryop$  speeioKit- 
aimus,  so  called  because  of  a  gummy  exu- 
dation often  seen  on  the  stem  and  leaves. 

Hasinlferout  (rez-in-if  «r-utX  a-  [L-  re«ina, 
and  /ero,  to  produce. )  Yielding  resin ;  as,  a 
r€»iniferouM  tree  or  vessel. 

HadlUflcatlOII  (re-xin'ifl-k&"shonX  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  treating  with  resin. 

The  rtsiHi/l(ati0H  of  the  drying  oil*  may  be 
effected  by  toe  ftuwUlest  quantities  of  certain  sub- 
stances.  Urt. 

KadniflDnn  (rez'in-i-formX  a.  Having  the 
form  of  resin. 

Re8lno-«leotrlO(rez^n-A-^lek"trikXa.  Con- 
taining or  exhibiting  negative  electricity: 
applied  to  certain  substances,  as  amber, 
sealing-wax,  Ac. ,  which  become  resinously 
or  negatively  electric  under  friction. 

Ssslliold  (rez'in-oidX  «■   Resembling  resin. 

Ifieslnoas  (rex'in-usX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  resin ;  partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of  resin ;  like  resin ;  as,  rtsirwuM  %}xh- 
■tances.— itefinota  electricity,  negative  elec- 
tricity, that  kind  of  electricity  which  is  ex- 
cited by  rubbing  bodies  of  the  resinous 
kind  wrth  a  woollen  cloth;  in  distinction 
■from  tliat  excited  by  rubbing  glass,  Ac, 
which  is  termed  ritreous  or  positive  eleetri- 
•cUy. 

Beslnotlily  (rez'in-us-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  resinous  body;  by  means  of  resin; 
as,  retinmuly  electrified. 

KestnoUBllOM  (rezln-us-nesX  ^  The  qua- 
lity of  being  resinous. 

.Besioy  (rerin-i).  a.  Like  resin,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  qualities. 

HeslplscenoeCres-i-pis'sensXn.  [Fk*.  r/tipii- 
•cenee,  from  L.  repiaeentia,  from  renpi$eo,  to 
recover  one's  senses.  Inceptive  of  resipio^ 
ere,  again,  and  eapio^  to  taste.]  Wisdom 
after  the  fact;  change  to  a  better  frame  of 
mind;  repentance.    [Rare.] 

They  drew  a  flattering  picture  of  the  rtsipisttnc* 
of  the  Ajtt;licao  party.  HmUam. 

Sailst  (re-zisfX  V  t  [Fr.  risiMter,  from  L 
reeiito,  to  withstand— r»,  and  sieto,  to  cause 
to  stand,  to  set  or  place,  to  stand,  from  §to, 
to  stand,  the  root  being  that  of  E.  tfanif.] 

1.  Lit  to  stand  against;  to  withstand,  so  as 
3iot  to  be  impressed  by;  hence,  to  counter- 
act, as  a  force  by  inertia  or  reaction;  to  op- 
pose; as.  a  dam  or  mound  retiste  a  current  of 
water  (posntv/y).  by  standing  unmoved  and 
interrupting  its  progresa 

The  sword 
or  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  Kiven  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  miffht  rttist  tliat  edge.  MUt»H. 

2.  To  act  in  opposition  to;  to  strive  against; 
4o  endeavour  to  counteract,  defeat,  or  frus- 
:trate ;  as,  an  army  re$ietM  the  progress  of  an 
enemy  (ael»w<yX  by  encountering  and  defeat- 
ing it 

Ye  do  always  rtsiti  the  Holy  Ghost  Ac  viL  51. 

XtJist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  roo. 

Jam.  iv.  7. 
&  To  baffle;  to  disappoint 

God  retisfith  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble.  Jam.  iv.  6. 

4.t  To  be  disagreeable  or  distasteful  to;  to 

offend. 

These  cates  resist  me,  she  but  thought  upon.  SMmJk. 

Stn.  To  withstand,  oppose,  hinder,  check, 
thwart,  baffle,  disappoint 
36gllt  (r^-zistO,  v.i    To  make  opposition. 

He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  retistrfh. 
While  she  takes  ail  she  can,  not  all  she  b»teth. 

ShaA. 
Resist  (rd-zfstO.  n.  In  calico -printing,  a 
sort  of  paste  applied  to  calico  goods  to  pre- 
vent colour  or  mordant  from  fixing  on  those 
Earts  not  intended  to  be  coloured,  either 
y  actins  mechanically  in  preventing  the 
colour,  Ac.,  from  reaching  the  cloth,  or 
chemically  in  changing  the  colour  so  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  fixing  itself  in  the 
fibres.  Called  also  Reeitt-paeU  and  Re- 
terve.  — tUsiet'Work,  calico  with  a  blue 
ground  and  white  patches  or  spota 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wjis  oukk  to  appreci-tte  the  value 
of  all  new  proces^e^  and  inventions,  in  illustration  of 
which  we  may  allude  to  his  adoption  of  the  process 
for  producing  what  is  called  rts-.st-work  in  calico- 
printing.  This  is  accoropUsbed  by  the  use  oT  a  paite. 


or  rrsM,  on  such  parts  of  the  doth  as  are  to  remain 
white.  Smiits. 

Reslstanoe  (r6-zist'ansX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
resisting;  opposition.  Resistance  is  pastive. 
as  that  of  a  fixed  body  which  interrupts  the 
passage  of  a  moving  body;  or  attive,  as  in 
the  exertion  of  force  to  stop,  repel,  or  de- 
feat, progress  or  designa 

Nevertheless  there  is  none  so  perfect  in  this  life 
that  findeth  not  let  and  rtsisUtitte  by  the  reason  of 
original  sinne.  TytutmU. 

In  the  middle  ages  rtsisUtiut  was  an  ordinary  re- 
medy for  political  dbtempers,  a  remedy  which  was 
always  at  nand.  and  though  doubtless  sharp  at  the 
moment  produced  no  deep  or  lasting  iU  effects. 

2.  In  pAy^icf.  the  quality  or  property  In  mat- 
ter of  not  yield  ing  to  force  or  external  impres- 
sion; that  power  of  a  body  which  acts  in  op- 
position to  the  Impulse  or  pressure  of  an- 
other, or  which  prevents  the  effect  of  another 
IMwer;  as.  the  reeietanee  of  air  to  the  motion 
of  a  cannon-ball,  or  of  water  to  the  motion  of 
a  ship.  The  resistance  produced  by  the  rub- 
bing of  the  surfaces  01  two  bodies  against 
each  other, caused  by  the  asperities  or  ineoua- 
lities  of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  is  called  fric- 
tion (which  seeX  —  Reiistatiee  or  resitting 
force,  in  physics,  denotes,  generally,  a  force 
acting  in  opposition  to  another  force  so  as 
to  destroy  ft,  or  diminish  its  effect  It  is  a 
power  bv  which  motion,  or  a  tendency  to 
motion  in  any  body.  Is  retarded  or  pre- 
vented. Resistance  Is  sometimes  considered 
as  of  two  kinds,  ocftve  and  passive,  the  first 
being  that  which  corresponds  to  tJie  useful 
effect  produced  by  a  machine,  and  the 
second  that  which  arises  from  the  inertia  of 
the  machine.— Resistance  coil,  in  teUg.  a 
coil  usuallv  of  a  material  of  a  less  conduct- 
ing power  than  the  main  circuit,  introduced 
Into  a  circuit  to  increase  the  resistance.— 
Electric  resistance,  the  force  required  to 
electrifv  a  given  body,  and  therefore  the 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  a  current— 
soUd  of  least  resistance,  in  meeh.  the  solid 
whose  figuro  is  such  that  In  its  motion 
through  a  fluid  it  sustains  the  least  resist- 
ance of  all  others  having  the  same  length 
and  base;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  being  sta- 
tionary in  a  current  of  fluid,  offers  the  least 
Interruption  to  the  progress  of  that  fluid.  In 
Uie  former  case  It  has  been  considered  the 
best  form  for  the  stem  of  a  ship;  In  the  latter 
the  proper  form  for  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 
The  problem  of  finding  the  solid  of  least  re- 
sistance was  first  proposed  and  solved  by 
Newton.  —  CTtuf  <^f  resistance,  in  elect  the 
standard  of  measurement  of  electric  resist- 
ance. The  unit  adopted  by  the  British  As- 
sociation Is  called  an  ohm  (which  see);  it  Is 
about  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a  round 
copper  wlro  485  metres  long  and  1  milli- 
metre in  diameter.  The  French  unit  of  re- 
sistance equals  nearly  9  ohms.— By m.  Op- 
position, antagonism,  hlnderance,  check. 
Resistant  (rft-zist'antX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  resista 

According  to  the  decrees  of  power  in  the  agent 
and  resistant  is  an  action  performed  or  hindered. 

B/.  Pearsott. 

Resistant  Reslstent  (r§-zist'ant,  re-zlst'- 
ent).  a.    Making  resistance;  resisting. 

Raslster  (r6-zi8t'6rXti.  One  who  resists;  one 
who  opposes  or  withstanda  '  Resisters  of 
Ood's  spirit'   South. 

ReslStftll(r6-zlst'fnlXa.    ResUting^ 

Reslstlllill^  (r«-zist'i-bU''i-U).  n.  1.  Qua- 
Uty  of  being  resistible;  aa,  the  resistibaity 
of  grace.— 2. t  The  quality  of  resisting. 

The  name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of  ex- 
tansion  and  rtsistikiiity  together  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, these  two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the 
same.  Ltckt. 

ReslstlUto  (r6-zlst1-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
resisted;  as,  a  resiimUbiU  force;  resistible 
grace 

Resistibleness  (rft-zisfl-bl-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  lieing  resistible;  reslstibility. 

Resistibly  (r«-zist'i-bliX  adv.  In  a  resistible 
manner. 

Resistixig  (r6-zist1ngX  p-  snd  a.  Withstand- 
ing; opinmng.— Resisting  force.  See  under 
RBSI8TANCB.— iiensfin^  medium,  a  sub- 
stance which  opposes  the  passage  of  a  body 
through  it  Specifically,  in  astron.  an  ex- 
ceedingly raro  medium  suppose*]  to  be  dif- 
fused through  space;  ether  (which  seeX 

ReslsUngly  (r«-zisfingliX  adv.  With  re- 
sistance or  opposition;  so  sA  to  resist 

ResisUyo  (r6-zist'ivX  a.  Having  the  power 
to  resist    B.  Jonson. 

RfislstlftSS  (r6-zistlesX  a.  L  Incapable  of 
being  resisted,  opposed,  or  withstood;  irre- 
sUUble.  'A  power  refifOeM.'   MUton.   *  Re- 


sisUeus  In  her  love  as  In  her  hate.'  Dryden. 
2.  Powtrless  to  resist;  helplesa 

Resistless,  tame. 
Am  I  to  be  burned  up?    No  1  will  shout 
Until  the  god»  through  heaven's  blue  look  out 

Keats, 

Raslstlessly  (rd-zistles-lIX  adv.  In  a  resist- 
less manner;  so  as  not  to  be  opposed  or  de- 
nied. 

Reslstlessness  (r«-zist'les-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  resistless  or  irresistible. 

Reslst-iMtfte  (r§-zist'pftst),  n.  Bee  Resist,  n. 

Resmootll(r^smOTuO,v.e.  To  make  smooth 
again;  to  lUMoth  out 

And  thus  your  pains 
May  only  make  that  foot-print  upon  sand 
W  hitch  oid<recurring  waves  of  prejudice 
Resmof4h  to  nothing.  Tennyson. 

Resold  (rd-sdldO.  PP-  of  resell.  Rold  a  second 
time,  or  sold  after  being  bought 

Resolder  (rd-sol'd^r),  v.  t.  To  solder  or  mend 
again;  to  rejoin;  to  make  whole  again.  *Re- 
aoldefd  peace.'    Tennyson. 

Rasolnbla  (  rez'o-lQ-bl ),  a.  [  Fr.  risolvhle.  ] 
Capable  of  being  resolved,  melted,  or  dis- 
solved; as,  bodies  resoluble  by  fire. 

Rasolubleness  (rez'o-m-bl-nesX  n.  Quality 
of  being  resoluble. 

RosOhlie  (rez'o-lQtX  a.  (Fr.  r^solu,  pp.  of 
n'fotidrtf,  to  resolve.  SeeRssoLVK]  1.  ifav- 
ing  a  fixed  purpose;  detemdned;  hence, 
bold ;  firm ;  steady;  constant  in  pursuing  a 
purpose. 

Edward  is  at  hand. 
Ready  to  (Sght ;  therefore  be  rtsatnt*.      ShaJt. 

2.t  Convinced;  satisfied;  certain.  — 8. t  Re- 
solving; convincing;  satisfying.  'I  have 
given  resolute  answer.'  Foxe.—%tiS.  Deter- 
mined, decided,  fixed,  steadfast,  firm,  steady, 
constant,  persevering,  bold,  unshaken. 
Rasolute  t  ( rez'o-lQt  X  n.  1.  A  resolute  or 
determined  person. 

Young  Fortinbras 

Hath.  In  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there. 

Sharked  up  a  list  of  landless  resoitUes.      Shak. 

2.  Repayment;  redelivery.     'Yearly  reso- 
Uites.     Burnet. 

RasolUtelyCrez'o-Ifit-li).  adv.  In  a  resolute 
manner;  with  fixed  purpose;  firmly;  steadily; 
with  steady  perseverance ;  boldly ;  as,  per- 
sist resolutely  In  a  course  of  virtue. 

Some  of  these  facts  he  examines,  some  he  res0- 
iHtefy  denies.  ^-w^. 

Resoluteness  (ret'o-lfit-nesX  n.  The  oua- 
lity  of  being  resolute ;  fixed  purpose ;  firm 
determination;  unshaken  firmness. 

ResolutiOIl(rez-o-lQ'BhonXn.  [Fr.  r^-soZufion, 
from  L.  resolutio.  See  Resolve.]  1.  The 
act,  operation,  or  process  of  resolving ;  as, 
(a)  the  act  of  separating  the  component 
parts  of  a  body,  as  by  chemical  means.  (6) 
The  act  of  separating  the  parts  which  com- 
pose a  complex  idea  (o)  The  act  of  un- 
ravelling a  perplexing  question,  a  difficult 
problem,  or  the  like;  explication. 

The  unravelling  and  resotuti^H  of  the  difficulties 
that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  are 


tlie  end  of  an  action. 


Dryden. 


2.  The  state  or  process  of  dissolving;  dissolu- 
tion; solution.  Sir  K.  Digby.—Z.  The  state 
of  being  resolved  or  determined;  a  fixed 
purpose  or  determination  of  mind;  a  settled 
purpose;  as.  a  rf«o<iifum  to  reform  our  lives; 
a  resoltUion  to  undertake  an  expedition. 

Your  res0tMti«n  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Opposed,  as  it  must  be.  by  the  power  of  the  king. 

Shak. 

4.  The  quality  or  character  of  acting  with 
fixed  purpose;  resoluteness;  firmness,  steadi- 
ness, or  constancy  in  execution ;  determin- 
ation; as,  a  man  of  great  resolution. 

They  who  governed  the  parliament,  had  the  res0- 
iMtion  to  act  those  monstrous  things.     Ciart*tdon. 

6.  A  formal  determination  or  decision  of  a 
legislative  or  corporate  body,  or  of  any  asso- 
ciation of  individuals;  a  formal  proposition 
brought  before  a  public  body  for  discussion 
and  adoption;  as,  the  reaoiuXio%\MtA  a  pui  lie 
meeting. 

Every  question,  when  agreed  to,  assumes  the  form 
either  of  an  order  or  a  resolution  of  the  house  (Par- 
liament). By  its  orders  the  house  directs  its  commit- 
tees, its  members,  its  officers,  the  order  of  its  own 
proceedings,  and  the  acts  of  all  persons  whom  they 
may  concern ;  by  its  resolutions,  the  house  declares 
its  own  opinions  and  purposes.  StrE.  May. 

6.  Determination  of  a  cause  In  a  court  of 
Justice;  as,  a  Judicial  resolution.  Sir  M. 
Hale.  [This  word  is  now  seUlom  used  to 
express  the  decision  of  a  Judicial  tribunal ; 
we  use  judgment,  decision,  or  decree.]  — 

7.  t  The  state  of  being  settled  In  opinion ;  free- 
dom from  doubt;  conviction;  certainty.— 
a  t  The  state  of  being  relaxed ;  relaxation ; 
a  weakening.  'The  r««o<tif son  and  languor 
ensuing.'    Sir  T.  Browne.— 9.  In  music,  the 


ch.  cAain;     £h,  Sc.  loM;     g,  go;     J,  job;     ti,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^^;     fH.  fAen;  th,  CAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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■accession  of  a  concord  immediately  after  a 
discord,  by  raising  or  depressing  a  note  a 
tone  or  a  semitone,  according  to  Uie  rules  of 
harmonica]  progression.— 10.  In  nud,  a  re- 
moval or  disappearance,  as  the  disappear- 
ing of  a  tumour  without  coming  to  suppu- 
ration«  the  dispersing  of  inflammation,  the 
breaking  up  and  disappearance  of  fever.~ 
11.  In  math,  the  orderly  enumeration  of  the 
things  to  be  done  to  obtain  what  is  required 
in  a  problem.  A  problem  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts— the  proposition,  the  reso- 
lution or  solution,  and  the  demonstration. 
— Hesolution  qf  an  equation^  in  alg.  the 
bringing  of  the  unknown  quantity  by  itself 
on  one  side,  and  all  the  known  quantities 
on  the  other,  without  destroying  the  equa- 
tion, by  which  is  found  the  value  of  the  un- 
known quantity;  the  reduction  of  an  equa- 
tion.—iteaofu^/on  of  forces  or  qf  motiony  in 
dyn.  the  dividing  of  any  single  force  or 
motion  into  two  or  more  others,  which, 
acting  in  different  directions,  shall  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  given  motion  or  force. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  eompontion  offorets 
or  qf  motion.    Thus,  let  A  B  represent  Uie 

rntity  and  direction  of  some  given  force: 
w  any  lines  AC,  A  D,  and  Join  c  B,  D  B,  and 


complete  the  parallelograms  a  d  B  E.  A  c  B  r. 
Then  by  composition  of  forces  the  force  A  B 
is  equivalent  to  AD  and  as,  or  to  AC  and  AF. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  a  given  force,  as  ab, 
may  be  resolved  into  as  many  pairs  of  forces 
as  there  can  be  triangles  descril)cd  upon  a 
given  straight  line  ab,  or  parallelograms 
about  it.  And  as  the  forces  represented  by 
AD,  DB,  or  AC,  CB,  may  also  be  resolved  into 
other  piairs  of  forces,  it  appears  that  by  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  manner  with  the  suc- 
cessive pairs  of  forces  a  given  force  may  be 
resolved  into  an  unlimited  number  of  others, 
acting  in  all  possible  directions.  See  Com- 
position, Force,  Resultant.— iteco/u^ion 
qf  n$bulat.  See  under  Resolve,  v.  t.  ^Deci- 
sion, Determination,  HeaoliUion.  See  under 
Decision.  — Syn.  Analysis,  separation,  dis- 
entanglement, dissolution.  resolvednesB,re8- 
oluteness,flnnness.  constancy,  perseverance, 
steadfastness,  fortitude,  boldness^  decision, 
purpose,  resolve. 

SeMlutioiiftr  (rex-o-lQ'shon-^rX  n.  One 
who  joins  in  a  resolution  or  declaration; 
apeciflcally,  one  of  a  party  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Tb*  two  oontendlnff-  parties— the  Rtsciuttamrs 
•ad  Protesters— though  restrained  fromllying  at  each 
others'  throats,  continued,  in  their  compuuory  re> 
straint,  to  nourish  their  hatred  of  each  other. 

ReMlatiOXlllt  (rea-o-lO'shon-istX  n.  One 
who  makes  a  resolution.    Q^art  Rev. 

RaiOlutlTe  (rez'o-iativ),  a.  Having  the 
power  to  dissolve  or  relax.  *A  re&Mutive 
and  discutient  faculty.'  Holland.  [Rare] 
—Retolutive  elau$e,  in  Scots  law,  a  clause  in 
a  deed  of  entaiL  the  object  of  which  is  to 
declare  that  if  uie  heir  of  entail  in  posses- 
sion do  anv  of  the  thinss  which  he  is  ex- 
f>res8ly  prohibited  from  doing,  such  as  alter- 
ng  the  order  of  succession,  Ac.  his  right 
to  the  estate  shall  cease,  and  it  shall  pass 
on  to  the  next  heir.— Resolutive  condition, 
in  Scots  law,  a  condition  in  a  sale  whicli 
does  not  suspend  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, but  which  resolves  the  sale  if  the  con- 
dition be  not  purified  at  the  time  specifleil 

Resolvabllity  (rS-zolv'abiri-li).  n.  The 
property  of  being  resolvable;  the  capability 
of  being  separated  into  parts;  resolvable- 
ness. 

The  eridence  of  rtsfiivatiiify  seems  to  me  to  be 

rather  ne^^ative.  Lasseli. 

Batohrable  (r^-zolv'a-bD.  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing resolved ;  as.  (a)  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rated into  constituent  parts;  decomposable. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  is  r*soh>aNe  by  a  small 
heat  Arbuthnat. 


(6)  Capable  of  being  recognized  as  constitn- 
ent  parts.  'Resolvable  nebulae.'  Whewell. 
(e)  Capable  of  being  reduced  into  first  prln- 
oiplea. 

The  actions  of  ingratitude  seem  directly  rteotpoblt 
into  pride.  SoMtk. 

fd)  Capable  of  being  solved;  as,  this  aquation 

Is  not  resolvable. 

The  effect  is  wonderfbl  in  all.  and  the  eataes  best 
TuoivabU  from  observations  made  la  the  oountiies 
themselves,  the  parts  throu^  which  ther  pass. 

Sir  T.  Brffwm. 

Raiolya1ilene88(re-zolv'a-bl-nes),n.  State 
of  being  resolvable;  reaolvability. 

Resolve  (re-zoIvO^  v.t  pre!  &  pp.  resolved; 
ppr.  resolving.  [L.  resolvo,  to  unloose,  to 
liberate,  to  open  up,  to  break  up,  to  dissolve, 
to  do  away  with  fhence.  to  determine,  that 
is,  to  do  away  witli  doubts  or  disputes)— iv, 
back  or  again,  and  solvo,  to  loose  (whence 
solution,  absolve,  dissolve,  <ftc.);  Fr.  resoudre, 
to  resolve,  r^solvons,  we  resolve,  r^solvant, 
resolving]  1.  To  separate  the  component 
parts  of;  to  reduce  to  constituent  elements; 
as,  to  resolve  a  body  into  its  component  or 
odnstituentparts.  '  Kow  resolved  to  elements 
again.'  Dryden.—2.  To  separate,  as  the 
parts  of  a  complex  idea;  to  reduce  to  simple 
parts;  to  anal}'se. 

Good  or  evil  actions  .  .  .  may  be  retofvtd  into 
some  dictates  and  principles  of  the  law  of  nature. 

5.  To  unravel;  to  disentangleof  perplexities; 
to  remove  obecuri^  by  analysb;  to  clear  of 
diAculties ;  to  explain ;  as,  to  resolve  ques- 
tions in  moral  sdence ;  to  resolve  doubU;  to 
revive  a  riddle. 

Nor  can  my  dream  ru9tve  die  doubt.    Tennyson.. 

4 1  To  inform;  to  free  from  doubt  or  perplex- 
ity; to  acquaint;  to  answer. 

I  cannot  broolc  delay;  rtsoive  me  now.      Skak. 

I  am  not  going  to  resolve  him.  SMoM, 

RtsUve  me,  strangers,  whence  and  what  vou  aref 

Dryden. 

6.t  To  settle  in  an  opinion;  to  make  certain. 

Lonj;  since  we  were  resolved  of  jrour  truth. 
Your  faithful  service  and  your  toil  in  war.     Shak. 

6.  To  Ax  in  determination  or  purpose;  to 
determine;  to  decide:  generaiUy  in  past 
participle.  'i^ecoJotftf  on  death,  resolved  to 
die  in  arms.'    Dryden. 

I  am  resolved  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  tima 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court     ShaJt. 

7.  To  make  ready  in  mind;  to  prepare. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  rtsohm  you 
For  mote  amaicment  Siuik. 

8.  To  melt;  to  dissolve. 

O.  that  this  too  too  solid  ftesh  would  melt. 
Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew.        SMttA. 

0.  To  form  or  constitute  by  resolution,  vote, 
or  determination;  as,  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole.— 
10.  To  determine  on;  to  express,  as  an  opinion 
or  determination,  by  resolution  and  vote;  as, 
this  was  resolved  by  the  legislature.- IL  In 
mu#te.  to  cause  to  move  or  progress,  as  a 
dissonance  into  anv  one  of  the  consonant 
harmonies  for  which  It  creates  in  the  ear  an 
expectation.  —IS.  In  med.  to  disperse  or  scat- 
ter; to  discuss,  as  an  inflammation  or  a  tu- 
mour.—13.  In  math,  to  solve.  See  Resolu- 
tion. —  li.  In  dig.  to  bring  all  the  known 
quantities  of  an  equation  to  one  side,  and  the 
unknown  quantity  to  the  other.  — 15.  t  To 
relax;  to  lay  at  ease.  Spenser.— To  resolve 
a  nebula,  in  astron.  to  magnif  v  it  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  stars  composing  it  are  re- 
cognised separately.— Syn.  Tosolve.analvse, 
explain,  unravel,  disentangle,  determine, 
decide. 

ReiOlve  (r^xolvO.  v.i  1.  To  form  an  opinion 
or  purpose ;  to  determine  in  mind ;  to  in- 
tend; to  purpose;  as.  he  resolved  to  abandon 
bis  vicious  course  of  life. 

How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the  town  T    SJutk. 

S.  To  determine  by  vote;  as,  the  legislature 
resolved  to  receive  no  petitions  after  a  cer- 
tain day.  — 3.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve ;  to  be- 
come fluid. 

Even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Xesolvetk  from  his  Agure  'gainst  the  fire.    SMak. 

4.  To  separate  into  its  component  parts  or 
into  distinct  principles:  to  be  ultimately 
reduced ;  as,  water  resolves  into  vapour ;  a 
substance  resolves  into  gas;  the  question 
rf«o/i««  into  this. —6. To  be  settled  in  opinion; 
to  be  convinced. 

Let  men  rvm/sr  of  tfiat  as  they  pl^ise.      Locke. 

Stn.  To  determine,  decide,  conclude,  pur- 
pose. 

Re80lye(r6-Bolv^n.  it  The  act  of  resolving 
or  solving;  resolution;  solution.  Milton.— 
2.  That  which  has  been  resolved  on;  fixed 


purpose  of  mind;  settled 
resolution.    '  Many  a  holy  vow  aiul  pi 
solve.'    Tennyson. 
He  straight  revokes  his  bold 

On  reason  build 
That  column  of  true  dignity  in  mam.  K^m* 

8.  The  determination  or  dedaratkm  of 
corporation  or  association ;  a  reaolatioaL 
Resolvedly  (re-colv'edliX  adv.     l.    In  a 
solved  nuumer;   firmly;  leaolvteljr; 
firmness  of  purpose. 

Let  us  chearfiilly  and  rtrotvedfjt  stpdty  ous»>.l»g» 
to  the  working  out  onr  salvatiott.  >n^  SJkar^ 

2.  So  as  to  resolve  and  dear  up  all 

and  difflculties;  satisfactorily.     [Raze.  J 

Of  diat.  and  all  the  progress,  more  or 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express. 


ResolTediieB8(r§-coIv'ed-nesX  n. 
of  purpose;  firmness;  resolution. 
solvedness,  this  high  fortitude  in  ain. '  J>r  H 
More. 

ResolTend  (r€-zolv'end).  n.  [ntna  I.,  vw- 
solvo,  to  resolve. ]  In  arUh.  a  number  vhirb 
arises  from  increasing  the  remainder  after 
subtraction  in  extracting  the  aqnare  or  calw 
root 

Re80lvent(r§-colv'entXa.  Havhiffthepovcr 
to  resolve  or  dissolve;  causing  aoFntkwi;  aol- 
vent 

Resolvent  (rS-iolv'entXn.  l.Thatwbicblu» 
the  power  of  causing  solution. — 8.  In  mtrtl 
that  which  has  power  to  disperse  inflaxaaa- 
tion  and  prevent  the  aui^uration  of  tuisftoszs; 
a  discutient 

Resolver  (r^-zol^drX  ^  One  who  or  thai 
which  resolves;  as.  (a)  one  who  fonM  a 
firm  resolution.  '  That  unsincere 
Hammjond.  (ft)  That  which  solvea  or  < 
'  A  good  resolver  of  all  caaea  of 
B%umet.  (e)  That  which  aeparatea  parta ; 
that  which  dissolves  or  diqwtaea.  *  Ci^ 
versal  resolver  of  mixed  bodiet.'    BoyU, 

Resont  (r^zon),  n.    Reason;  ratio;  pmpcv^ 
tion.    Caaticer. 

Resonance  (res'o-nansX  n.  [L.  rmman*  J 
1.  The  state  m*  quality  of  being  reaonank  or 
the  act  of  resounding.— 2.  In  aantstics.  a  pro- 
longation or  increase  of  any  sound  Uy  nertrc- 
tion,  or  that  property  of  sonorous  bodiea  by 
which  they  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  other  bodies  and  strenftheo  tJir 
original  note,  aa  in  souiiding-boarda  or  il)# 
bodies  of  musical  instruments. 

The  notes  of  a  mnsical>box  are  rcnderad  loader  br 
resonance  when  it  is  placed  on  a  tabla.       JfeSfyn 

Sl  In  med.  a  thrilling  of  the  voica  mote  lood 
than  natural,  or  its  exiateace  in  a  part  where 
it  is  not  heard  in  health,  aa  detnrtsd  by 
auscultation.    Dunglison, 

ResonanC7t(res'o-nanHri)»a  SamaaaRaea- 
nanee. 

Resonant  (res'o-nantX  a.  [L.  resonmms,  rv- 
sonantis,  ppr.  of  resono—re,  i^in,  and  soma. 
to  sound.  ]  Capable  of  returning  sound :  fitted 
to  resound ;  resounding ;  raUuniof  aouad ; 
echoing  badL 

Hb  v<4ant  toach. 
Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high. 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  tlie  rrsomttmfn^pe 

The  streets  wevt  rmnmmnt  with  female  pactkc  of 
old  and  young.  Ue  Qt$rMt^. 

Resonantly  (rez'o-nant-ll),  adv.  In  a  rsso- 
nant  or  resounding  nuumer. 

Resonator  (rex'o-n&t-ArX  n.  An  instroafni 
for  facilitating  the  analysis  of  coropouDd 
sounds.  Tliere  are  varloua  fdnna,  but  thfy 
are  all  contrived  so  that  tones  above  or 
below  the  pitch  of  the  resonator  will  he  bat 
imperfectly  beard;  but  if  a  note  be  sonndnl 
corresponding  to  the  peculiar  or  proper  notr- 
of  the  instrument  it  will  appear  greatly  in- 
tensified. 

Resorb  (r£-sori/).  v.t  [L.  resar^ei>^r$,  aihl 
for6«o,  todrinkin.]  To  swallow  up    Foaay. 

Resorhent  (rft-sorVent).  a.  Swallowing  upi 
'  Resorbent  ocean's  wave.'    WocdhfM. 

Resordne  (re-zot^sln},  n,  {Resin,  alhutiDg 
to  ^banum,  and  orctfitf.]  A  colourless  ci7»* 
talTine  compound  obtained  by  fusing  gal- 
banum  with  potassium  hydrate,  dissulvim; 
the  fused  product  in  water,  neutraUrinc  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  mixing  the  filtered  tolo- 
tion  with  ether.  It  vields  a  fine  purple  red 
colouring  matter  and  several  othi  r  dyci. 

Resort  (r6-2ortO.  v.i.  [Ft.  retsortir,  to  p> 
out  again,  formerlv  to  seek  refuge,  to  retort* 
from  prefix  re,  and  «orft>,  to  go  out,  from  L 
sortin,  to  obtain,  then  to  take  shelter,  to  ha  re 
recourse  to,  from  sors,  sortis,  lot.  fate.  I  L  Tt» 
have  recourse;  to  apply;  to  betake  one's  lalf; 
as.  to  be  compelled  to  rraort  to  furus. 

The  king  thot^t  it  time  to  resvrt  to  other  cTwtsrH. 


nte.  fUr,  fat.  fitll:       m«.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tiibe,  tub.  byll;       oU,  pound;       «,  Sc  abane;      y,  8c  (c- 
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"S.  To  go;  to  repair,  by  wmj  of  interootme  and 

oonneoUon.    *  The  people  retort  unto  him 

atffldn.'    Mvkx.  L 

Head  waiter  of  the  chop>house  here. 

To  which  I  oiost  retort.  7Vn«fj«Mi. 

3.  t  To  faU  back, 

Tb«  inhcntaace  of  the  aoa  never  res^rttd  to  the 
mother.  Sir  M.  Halt. 


;(rft-zort0.n.  L  The  act  of  going  to  or 
makingappHcation;  abetalcingone's9elf;re- 
courae;  as^arMorttootbermeantof  defence; 
a  T€^ort  to  sabterfuges  for  evasion. — ^2.  An 
aaaembling;  a  going  to  or  frequenting  in 
numben ;  confluence.  '  The  like  placea  of 
TtsorL'  Sw\fL—t.  The  act  of  visiting  or 
f  reiinenting  one's  society :  company ;  inter- 
'Course.  '  Kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. ' 
Shiik. 


I  prithee,  noble  lord. 
Join  witli  me  to  forbid  huu  her  resort. 


SMak. 


A.  The  place  frequented;  a  haunt;  as,  ale- 
houaes  are  the  resorts  of  the  Idle  and  dis- 
Aolnte.  -5.  In  late,  the  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  court— 6.  t  Spring;  active  power  or 
movement    [A  Gallicism.] 

Some  know  the  rmrts  and  fallk  of  bnsinen  Uttax 
-cannot  sink  into  the  main  of  it.  Bacon. 

—  Last  or  deniier  resort,  the  last  resource  or 
refuge;  ultimate  means  of  relief;  also,  final 
tribunal;  a  court  from  which  there  \m  no 
appeal. 

B«sortar  (r^zort'^rX  n.  One  who  resorts  or 
frequents.    Shak. 

Ke80Ulld(r6-zoundO,  ft  [O.E.  resoutu,  r§- 
sotone  (ChaucerX  from  L  resotw,  resonare,  to 
resound  —  r«,  aigain»  and  Aoiiare,  to  sotmd. 
See  Sound.]  L  To  sound  again;  to  send 
back  sound;  to  echo.  'And  Albion's  cliffs 
resound  the  rural  lay.'  Pope.—Z  To  sound; 
to  praise  or  celebrate  with  the  voice  or 
the  sound  of  instruments;  to  extol  with 
sounds;  to  spread  the  fame  ol 

The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renowa'd. 
Long  exercis'd  in  woes,  O  muse,  rotound.    Pope, 

Sth.  To  echo,  reecho,  reverberate,  soxmd. 
BCMCnmd  (r6-zoimd'),  v- 1   1.  To  be  filled  with 
sound;  to  ring;  to  echo;  to  reverberate. 

The  sacred  porticoes  resound  with  the  continued 
hosannas  of  the  mukitades.  Horsley. 

"2.  To  sound  loudly ;  as,  his  voice  resounded 

far.— 3.  To  be  echoed;  to  be  sent  back,  as 

sound.   *  Common  fame  .  .  .  resounds  back 

to  them. '  South. — 4.  To  be  much  mentioned. 

'What  resowids  in  fable  or  romance  of 

Uther's  son.'    MiUon.    'Milton,  a  name  to 

resoxuid  for  ages.'     Tennyson. 

Besound  (r^zound^,  n.    Ketum  of  sound; 

echa 

His  huge  trunke  sounded,  and  his  armes  did  echo 
the  resound.  Chapman. 

BaMrand  (r£-soundO.  vt  To  sound  again 
or  repeatedly:  as,  to  revmnd  a  note  or 
syllable. 

SaMnmd  (ri-sonndO.  «•«•  To  sound  again; 
as,  the  trumpet  sounded  and  re^mundtd, 

Baiouroe  (rd-sdrsO,  n.  [Fr.  ressoiwroe,  from 
an  old  veit)  reuourdre,  of  which  the  pp.  Li 
ressours,  ressourse,  to  arise  anew— re.  a^dn, 
and  sourdre,  to  spring  up  as  water,  from  L. 
surffo,  turgeret  to  arise,  oontr.  for  surrigo — 
sub,  under,  and  rego,  to  direct]  1.  Any 
source  of  aid  or  support ;  an  expedient  to 
which  a  person  may  resort  for  assistance, 
safety,  or  supply ;  means  yet  untried ;  re- 
sort 

Pallas,  who  with  disdain  and  grief  had  viewed 
His  foes  pursuing  and  his  friends  purtu'd, 
Vsed  thrcat'nings  mixed  with  prayers,  his  last  «v> 
source.  Dryden. 

For  the  expression  of  that  ideal  the  rervwrorr  of  art 
were  quite  sufficient.  Dr.  Caird. 

^  pi.  Pecuniary  means;  funds;  money  or  any 
propwty  ttut  can  be  converted  into  supplies ; 
means  of  raising  money  or  supplies;  availaUe 
means  or  capabilities  of  any  kind. 

Scotland  by  no  means  escaped  the  fate  ordained 
for  ewry  country  which  te  connected,  but  not  incor- 
porated, with  another  country  of  greater  resources. 

Macmulmy. 

Sin.  Expedient,  resort,  means,  contrivance, 
device. 
Besourceless  (r^-sdrsles).  a.    Destitute  of 

resources. 

Muni^  Park.  resourceUss.  Iiad  sunk  down  to  <Ke 
under  the  Nctfro  VUlage.Tree,  a  horrible  white  obiect 
in  the  eyes  ofalL  CarlyU. 

Basow  (r6-B60,  ft    To  sow  again.    '  To  fv- 

M>ic  summer  com.'    Baeon. 
Bespasst  (res'pas),  n.  A  form  of  old  roitpif , 

raspberry. 

The  wine  of  cherries,  and  to  these 

The  cooling  breath  of  res/asses.         Herrick. 


(r6-sp<10i  v-^    1-  To  answer;  to 
•peak  in  return ;  to  reply.    [Bare.] 

And  the  kind's  rouse  the  heaven  shaO  bruit  afndn, 
RtsfeeUtiHg  earthly  thunder.  Siak. 

2.  To  speak  again :  to  repeat 
Be^pect  (r^-spekf).  o.  t.  [Fr.  rtmeeAtr,  fnmi 
L.  respieio,  respeetum. — re,  back,  and  obs. 
speeio,  to  look,  to  look  at]  1.  Lit.  to  look 
back  uiKm;  hence,  to  notice  with  special 
attention;  to  regard  as  worthy  of  partlctdar 
notice;  to  regard;  to  heed;  to  consider;  to 
have  regard  to  in  design  or  purpose. 

In  orchards  and  gardens  we  do  not  so  much  respect 
beauty  as  variety  oTgroimd  forfruits,  trees,  and  herbs. 

Bacon. 
I  ara  armed  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not  SMai. 

SL  To  have  reference  or  r^rd  to;  to  re- 
late to;  as,  the  treaty  particularly  respects 
our  commerce.    [Hence  prep,  respecting.} 

Ail  these  quotations  solely  respect  the  pariiamcnt 
immediately  preceding  that  of  1679,  and  have  no 
respect  to  any  subsequent  parliament  whatever. 

John  tViikes. 

Z.  To  view  or  consider  with  some  degree  of 
reverence;  to  esteem  as  possessed  of  real 
worth. 

I  always  loved  and  respected  Sir  WilHam.    Swfft. 

4.t  To  look  toward;  to  front  upon  or  in  the 
direction  ot 

PaUadius  adviseth  the  foont  of  his  house  should  so 
respect  the  south.  Sir  T.  Broivfte. 

—  To  respect  persons,  also  to  respect  tKe 
nerson,  to  respect  a  person,  to  show  undue 
bias  towards;  to  suAer  the  opinion  or  Judg- 
ment to  be  influenced  or  biassed  by  a  regara 
to  the  outward  circumstances  of  a  person, 
to  the  prejudice  of  right  and  equity. 

As  Solomon  saith.  to  respect  persons  b  not  good. 
Ibr  Mich  a  nun  will  transgress  for  a  piece  ot  bread. 

Bacon. 
Thou  Shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor. 

Lev.  xix.  15. 
Neither  doth  God  respeefxr/ person.  aSam.ziv.  14. 

8tn.  To  regard,  esteem,  honiur,  revere, 
venerate. 

Beqiect  (r£-8pekt%  n.  [L.  respectus.  See 
the  verb.  ]  L  The  act  of  respecting  or  noticing 
with  attention;  the  luuking  towards;  regard; 
attention.  'But  he  it  well  did  ward  witii  wise 
respect.'    Spenser. 

We  pass  by  common  objects  or  persons  whhout 
noticing  them,  whereas  we  turn  bacK  to  k>ok  again 
at  thoso  which  deserve  our  admiration,  our  regard, 
our  respect.  This  was  the  original  meaniiur  of  '  re- 
spect '  and  •  respecuble.'  Max  ikiUUr. 

2.  The  act  of  holding  in  high  estimation  or 
honour;  due  attention;  regard;  the  deport- 
ment or  course  of  action  which  proceeds 
from  esteem,  regard,  or  reverence.  '  Out  of 
the  great  re«pe<;t  they  bear  to  beau^.'  Shak, 
'  With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial'  Skak. 

Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time  In 
youT  Shmh. 

I  found  the  king  abandoned  to  neglect. 

Seen  without  awe.  and  served  without  respect.  Prior. 

8.  W.  An  expression  of  respect,  esteem,  or 
deference ;  as,  please  give  him  my  respects. 

4.  Good- will:  favour. 

The  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering. 

Gen.  iv.  4. 

6.  Partial  regard ;  undue  bias  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Justice. 

It  is  not  good  to  have  rni^wef  of  persons  In  Judgment 

Prov.  xaiv.  93. 

e.  Respected  character ;  respectability ;  re- 
pute. 'Many  of  the  best  respect  in  Borne.* 
Shak.  — 7.  Consideration;  motive  in  refer- 
ence to  something.  '  Whatsoever  secret  rv- 
tpeets  were  likely  to  move  them.'    Hooker. 

If  importunity  or  idle  respects  lead  a  man  he  shall 
never  be  without.  Bacon. 

5.  Point  or  particular;  matter;  feature;  point 
of  view. 

Everything  which  is  imperfect,  as  the  world  must 
be  acknowledged  in  many  respects,  had  some  cause 
which  produced  it.  Tiliotson. 

9.  Belation ;  regard ;  reference :  used  espe- 
cially in  the  phrase  in  or  voUh  respect  to  (or 
qf).  *  Misgraned  tn  respect  qf  years. '  Shak. 
'So  that  jdl  these  foure  places  have  one  re- 
sped  and  ayme.'    Donne. 

They  believed  but  one  Supreme  E>eity.  which,  smM 
respect  to  the  benefits  men  received  from  him,  had 
several  titles.  TtUotson. 

In  respect  was  formerly  used  to  signify  rela- 
tively ;  comparatively  q)eaking.  C!omp.  in 
regard. 

He  was  a  man,  this,  in  respect,  a  child.      SheUi. 

In  respect  of  was  formerly  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  relatively  to ;  in  comparison  with. 
*  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  tM  respret  of  this.' 
Shak.  'In  mepeet  of  %  fine  workman  I  am 
but  a  cobbler.     Shak.    By  modem  writers 


it  is  apt  to  be  used  a  little  vaguelv  with 
such  senses  as:  by  r^son  of;  in  point  of;  in 
consideration  of;  on  account  of.  Henoe 
from  its  ambiguity  it  is  as  well  to  avoid 
the  phrase.  Compare  the  following  ex- 
amples. 

Tney  are  in  respect  ^  that  recpensibflitT  allowed 
to  appoint  a  comnuasioner  to  superintend  tiieir  looal 
police.  Brougham. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  Ceylon  t  Of  all  islands 
In  the  world  which  we  know,  in  res fiect  t(f  site  it  most 
resembles  Ireland,  being  about  one-sixth  part  less. 

De  Quincey. 

They  should  depress  their  guns  and  fire  dow« 
Into  the  hold.  tM  respect  qfWit  vessel  atUcked  stand- 
ing so  high  out  of  the  water.  De  Quincey. 

BespectataUi^  (rd-spekfa-bfl^'i-UX  «. 
L  State  or  ouality  of  being  respectable;  the 
state  or  qualities  which  deserve  or  command 
respect— 2.  A  respectable  person  or  thing; 
specimen  or  type  of  what  is  respectable. 

Smooth-shaven  respectabiiities  not  a  iew  one  finds 
that  are  not  good  for  much.  Carlyle. 

Bespectable  (rS-spekf  a-bli  a.  1.  Capable 
of  being  req>ected ;  wortny  of  respect  or 
esteem. 

No  government,  any  more  than  an  individual,  will 
long  be  respected,  without  beii^  truly  respectable. 

Madison. 

2.  Having  an  honest  or  good  reputation; 
standing  well  with  other  people ;  as,  bom 
of  poor  but  respectable  parents.— 3.  Belong- 
ing to  a  fairly  good  position  in  society; 
moderately  well  to  do;  not  quite  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  social  scsle.— 4.  Mediocre;  mod- 
erate; not  despicable:  usually  appUed  to 
qualities,  capabilities,  number,  and  the  like; 
as,  a  respectable  discourse  or  performance ; 
a  respedabU  number  of  citizens  convened. 
Be8p6Ctablene8S(r6-spekt'a-bl-nesXn.  Be- 
spectability. 

Beipectalliy  (r$-spdcf  a-bliX  adv.  In  a  re- 
spectable manner:  (a)  in  a  manner  to  merit 
respect  (&)  Moderately ;  pretty  well ;  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  despised. 
Bespectant  (rS-spekt^sntX  a.  In  her.  same 
as  Respecting. 

Bespectant  (r6-spekf  antX  a.    In  her.  said 

of  two  animals  borne  face 
to  face.  Bampant  beasts 
of  prey  so  borne  are  said 
to  ho  combatant. 
Bespecter  (r^-spekt'^.  n. 
One  that  respects:  chi^ 
used   in   the  phrase,  re- 

3  teeter  of  persons,  which 
gnifles  a  person  who  re- 
gards the  external  circum- 
stances of  others  in  his 
Judgment,  and  suffers  his 
opinion  to  be  biassed  by  them,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  candour.  Justice,  and  equity. 

I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  ^persons. 

Acts  X.  34. 

Beepectfol  (re-spekttul),  a.  l.  Marked  or 
chMncterized  by  respect ;  showing  respect ; 
as,  respectful  deportment  'With  humble 
Joy  and  withrespee^l  fear.*  Prior.— 2.  Full 
of  outward  or  formal  civility:  ceremoniow. 
'Or  you  grow  cold,  respeetfm,  or  forsworn.' 
Prior- Syn.  Civil,  dutiful,  obedient  cour- 
teous, complaisant 

Betpectfiiuy  (r6-spdct'ful-li),  adv.  In  a 
respectful  manner;  with  reqieot;  in  a  man- 
ner comporting  with  due  esUmatlon. 

We  relieve  idle  vagrants  and  connterfeh  beggars, 
but  have  no  care  at  all  of  these  really  poor  men  who 
are,methinks.  to  be  rtspec(fuily  treated  in  regard  to 
their  quality.  Cowiey. 

Begpectfnlnemi  (r^-spekt'ful-neaX  n.    The 

quality  of  i>eing  respectfuL 
Bespecttoi:  (^r§-spekt'ing),  ppr.  used  as  a 

prep.    Regarding;  in  reg^ird  to:  relating  to; 

as,  ne  was  at  fault  respecting  the  source  of 

my  information. 
Bespecttoi:  (r^ipekf  ingX  p.  and  a.  InAer. 

same  as  Bespectant 
Bespeotlon  t  (r§-spek'shon),  n.    The  act  of 

respecting;    respect;    regard;    partiality. 

*  Without  difference  atrespection of  persons. ' 

TyndaU. 
BespecUve  (rS-spekfiv),  a.    [Fr.  respectif. 

See  Bespbct.]    L  fielating  or  perUining 

severally  each  to  each;  severally  connected 

or  belonging;  several;  particular;  as,  kt 

them  retire  to  their  respective  places  of 

abode.    'Where  your  respedioe  dwellings 

are.'    Butler. 

When  so  many  present  themselves  before  tJieir  fv- 
spective  magistrates  to  take  the  oath  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  awaken  a  due  sense  of  their  engage- 
nients.  Addison. 

2.  Belative;  having  relation  to  something 
else ;  not  absolute.— 3. t  Worthy  of  respect ; 
respectable. 

What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  In  her. 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself.       Shak. 


Lions  rampant 
respectant. 


ch,  eAain;     th,  Sc  loeA;     g.  go\     J,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  CAen;  th,  tAin;    ▼,  trig;    wh,  loAig;    zh,  anire.— See  Ksy. 
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4.  f  Rendering  respect;  respectful  Chapman. 
6.t  OI>serving  or  notiiifl;  with  attention;  re- 

Su'dful;  hence,  careful;  circamspeci;  cau- 
ous;  attentive  to  conaeouencea.   'Retpeet- 
ive  and  wary  men.'    Hooker. 

If  you  look  upon  the  Church  of  England  with  a  re- 
s^ettive  eye.  you  cannot,  with  a  good  conscience,  re- 
fuse this  charge  Sandys. 

1. 1  Characterized  by  reapect  for  qpecial  per- 
sons or  things;  partial 

Away  to  heaven  rtspedive  lenity. 

And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now!    Shak. 

Bespeotively  (rd-spekt'iv-li).  ado.  1.  In  a 
respective  manner;  in  their  respective  rela- 
tions; as  relating  to  each;  as  each  belongs 
to  each ;  as,  let  them  respectively  perform 
their  duties. 

The  impressions  from  the  objects  of  the  senses  do 
mingle  rtsftctivtly  vierf  one  with  its  kind.     Baton. 

S.t  Relatively;  not  absolutely.    RaUiah.— 

8.t  Partially;  with  respect  to  private  vlewa 

4.t  With  respect  or  reverence;  respectfully. 

Honest  Flamlnlus,  yoo  are  very  ret/ettfvf(y  wel- 
come. ShaJt. 

Respeotless  (rfi-spektles),  a.  1.  Having  no 
respect;  without  regard;  without  reference; 
regardless.  Drayton.  [Rare.)— 2. t  Having 
no  respect  or  regard  for  reputation.  B.  Joi\- 
eon. 

Bespeotlessness  (rS-spektles-nes).  n.  The 
state  of  having  no  respect  or  regard;  regard- 
lessness.    [Rare.  1 

Bespectuoust  (r^spekf  Q-us}.  a.  Inspiring 
respect  *  Regpeetuous  and  admirable  in  the 
eves  and  signt  of  the  common  people.' 
KtwUee. 

Retpenet  (rd-spdrs^,  v.t.    [L.  resperev*,  re- 

?7erffo—r«,  again,  and  apargo,  to  sprinkle.] 
o  sprinkle;  to  scatter.  *  Any  of  the  prayers 
that  are  reepereed  through  the  Bible.'  Jer. 
Taylor. 
BaBperslont  (r§-n>^r'shon V  n.  [L.  respenio.  ] 
"Die  act  of  sprinkling  or  spreading. 
Be8piral)lllty,  Besplrableness  (res'pi-ra- 
bira-ti  or  rf-splr'a-bin-ti,  respira-bl-nes 
or  r^-splr'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
respirable. 

Benilrable  (res'pi-ra-bl  or  rS-splr'a-bl),  a. 
l.t  That  can  respire.— 2.  Capable  of  <>r  fit 
for  being  respired  or  breathed ;  as,  respir- 
able air. 

Bespiratlon  (respi-ra^hon),  n.  [L.  respi- 
ratio,  respiratioiiva,  from  respire.  See  RE- 
SPIRE. ]  1. 1  The  act  of  breathing  again  or 
resuming  life. 

Till  the  day 
Appear  of  rtsfiratitm  to  the  Just, 
Or  vengeance  to  the  wicked.  Milton. 

2. The  act  of  respiring  or  breathing:  the  func- 
tion by  which  the  nutrient  circulating  fluid 
of  an  organized  body  is  submitted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  air  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its 
properties.  The  respiratory  function  in  ani- 
mals may  be  mainly  considered  to  be  devoted 
to  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  to  the 
absorption  or  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas.  by 
which  process  the  dingy  hued  venous  blood 
becomes  converted  into  the  florid  red  arte- 
rial blood.  In  the  more  highly  organized 
animals  respiration  is  carried  on  by  the 
lungs;  in  fishes  it  is  effected  by  the  gills. 
Respiration  includes  inspiration  or  inhala- 
tion of  air,and  expiration  or  exhalation,  the 
combined  process  taking  place  in  the  healthy 
adult  human  subject  about  fourteen  to 
eighteen  times  per  minute,  the  avemge 
quantity  of  air  inhaled  being  about  30  cubic 
inches,  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  being  ex- 
haled. Respiration  goes  on  in  plants  as  well 
as  In  animals,  plants  in  the  presence  of  light 
exhaling  oxygen  and  inhaling  carbonic  acid, 
and  thus  reversing  the  action  of  the  animal. 
The  respiration  of  flshes  (for  these  cannot 
live  long  without  air)  Is  effected  by  the  air 
contained  In  the  water  acting  on  the  gllla 
S.t  Interval.  Bp  Hall.— Artificial  rf^-pira- 
fio»».  respiration  induced  by  artiflcial  meana 
It  Is  required  in  cases  of  drowning,  the  in- 
halation of  chlorof«>rm,  noxious  gases,  and 
the  like.  In  the  case  of  a  person  apparently 
drowned,  or  in  an  a<«phyxiated  condition, 
the  following  treatment  has  been  recom- 
mended:—The  patient  should  be  laid  on  his 
back  on  a  plane  inclined  a  little  from  the 
feet  upwards:  the  shoulders  gently  raised 
by  a  firm  cushion  placed  under  them ;  the 
tongue  brought  forwar<l  %o  as  to  project  a 
little  from  the  side  of  the  mouth.  The  arms 
should  then  be  grasped  just  above  the  ellwws, 
and  raised  till  they  nearly  meet  above  the 
head :  this  action  lirnitates  inspiration.  The 
arms  are  then  turned  don-n,  and  firmly 
pressed  for  a  moment  against  the  sides  of 
the  chest;  thus  imitating  a  deep  expiration. 


These  two  sets  of  movements  should  be  per- 
severingly  repeated  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
times  in  a  minute. 

Resplratlonal  (res-pi-r&'shon-alX  a.  Relat- 
ing to  respiration. 

Beiplrator(res'pi-rat-«r),n.  An  instrument 
for  breathing  through,  fitted  to  cover  the 
month,  or  the  nose  and  mouth,  over  which 
it  is  secured  by  proper  bandages  or  other 
appliances.  They  are  mostl  v  used  to  exclude 
the  passage  into  the  lungs  of  cold  air,  smoke, 
dust,  and  other  noxious  substances,  and  are 
ohiefiy  used  by  persons  having  delicate 
chests,  firemen,  cutlers,  grinders,  and  the 
like.  Respirators  for  persons  with  weak 
lungs  have  several  plies  of  fine  gauze  made 
of  nighly  heat-conducting  metal,  which 
warms  the  air  as  it  passes  through. 

Respiratory  (res'pi-ra-to-ri  or  r^-splr'a-to- 
ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  serving  for  respira- 
tion; as,  respiratory  orguuB. —Bespirutory 
nervee,  a  series  of  nerves  proceeding  from  a 
narrow  white  fasciculus,  situated  between 
the  corpus  olivare  and  the  corpus  retiforme. 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  appropriatea 
to  the  function  of  respiration.— /fe^tptrafory 
sofinde,  the  sounds  made  by  the  air  when 
being  inhaled  or  exhaled.  When  the  lungs 
are  healthy  two  distinct  sounds  are  heara 
on  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest,  or  to  a 
stethoscope  applied  to  the  chest,  viz.  the 
vesicular  sound,  otherwise  called  theresptra- 
tory  murmur,  caused  by  inspiration,  and 
the  bronchial  sound  produced  by  the  air 
passing  through  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  a 
diseased  state  of  the  lungs  and  tubes  these 
sounds  are  modified,  the  vesicular  sound 
becoming  weaker  in  one  part  of  the  lungs, 
and  abnormally  strong  in  the  remainder, 
and  the  healthy  bronchial  sound  being 
changed  into  one  of  certain  sounds  called 
by  the  French  rdles  or  rattles.  The  respira- 
tory sounds  are  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
bronchial  iuhei.— Respiratory  surface,  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  that  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air.  This  surface  is  extended  by 
minute  subdivision  of  the  lungs  into  small 
cavities  or  air-cells. 

Respire  (rg-spir"),  v.l  pret.  *  pp.  respired; 
ppr.  respxring.  [Fr.  respirer,  L.  respito—re, 
and  sviro,  to  breathe  (whence  spirit).  ]  1.  To 
breatne;  to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs  and  ex- 
hale it.  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  ani- 
mal life.— 2.  To  catch  breath;  to  recover 
breath. 

Till  breathless  lx>th  themselves  aside  retire ; 
Where  foaraini;  wrath,  their  cruel  tusks  they  whrt. 
And  trample  th'  earth  the  whiles  they  may  rtsfirt. 

S/ettser. 

3  To  rest,  as  after  toll  or  suffering;  to  enjoy 
relief  from  toll  or  suffering.    Pope. 
Respire  (re-spir\  v.t    1.  To  breathe  In  and 
out,  as  air;  to  inhale  and  exhale;  to  breathe. 

But  I  who  ne'er  was  blest  by  Fortune's  hand ;  .  .  . 
Long  in  the  smoky  town  have  been  immured, 
Resfirttt  its  smoke  and  all  its  cares  endured. 

Gay. 

2.  To  exhale;  to  breathe  out;  to  send  out  in 
exhalationa 

The  air  retfiret  the  pure  Elysian  sweets 

In  which  she  breathes.  B,  yonson. 

Respite  (res'pit).  n.  [0.  Fr.  respit,  Fr.  r^t, 
from  L.  respectus,  respect,  regard.  See 
Respect.  1  l.  Temporary  intermission  of 
labour,  or  of  any  process  or  operation ;  in- 
terval of  rest;  pause. 

Some  pause  and  frj/i'i!r  only  I  require. 

Sir  y.  Denkam. 

2.  In  law,  reprieve;  tempora^  suspension 
of  the  execution  of  a  capital  offender.— 3.  A 
putting  off  or  postponement  of  what  was 
fixed :  delay:  forbearance ;  prolongation  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  beyond  the 
legal  time.  '  I  crave  but  four  days  respite. ' 
Shak.—4.  The  delay  of  appearance  at  court 
granted  to  a  jury  beyond  the  proper  term. 
6.t  Respect.  Chaucer.— Si[S.  Pause,  inter- 
val, stop,  cessation,  delay,  stay,  reprieve. 
Respite  (res'pit).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  respited: 

Spr.  respUinj.  1.  To  give  or  grant  a  respite 
>;  as,  (a)  to  delay;  to  postpone.  *They 
were  promised  payment  in  November  fol- 
lowing; till  which  time  they  were  to  respite 
it'  Clarendon.  (6)  To  suspend  for  a  time 
the  execution  of;  to  reprieve.  -  2.  To  relieve 
by  a  pause  or  interval  of  rest  'To  respUe 
his  diy-labour  with  repast.'    Milton. 

Resplteless  (res'pit  les>,  a.  Witliout  respite 
or  relief.     Baxter. 

Resplendences  Resplendency  (r^splen'- 
dens,  rt-splen  densi ).  n.  Brilliant  hmtre; 
vivid  briehtness;  splendour.  'That  ^uprenje 
resplendency  that  sliines  in  God.'    Doyle. 


'The  resplendence  of  that  glorioas 
BryaiU. 


Son !  thou  in  whom  my  glcM-ir  I  bchrri* 


In  fiin  rufUntUnee,  heir  of  all  taj 

Resplendent  (r«-Bplen'dentX  a 


[I* 


dens,  resplendentis,  ppr.  of  rtspU-md^ 
back,  and  spUndeo,  to  shine]  Very  1 
shbihig  with  brilliant  lustre 


IB 


ssTtA  tmA  resplendent  go\^*  Spet 
blue  sunny  deep,  respUndent    far 
Shelley.  —Resplendentfelspar,  anotlicT-  \ 
for  adularia  or  moonstone. 
Resplendently  (rfi-splen'dent-liX  a^m 
resplendent  manner ;  with  brilliant  lai 
witn  great  brightness.    Johnson. 

Resplendlshantt  (re-splen'dlah-aiitx  «- 
splendent;  brilliant    rabyan. 

Resplendlshlnyt  (r6-splen\liah-higX  a- 
splendent;  shining  brilliantly.  Sir  T.  .S 

RespUt  (rd-spUf).  V  t  and  <:   ToMpIlt 
to  split  or  rend  a  second  tin»e. 

Respond  (rd-spondO;  t.t.  [O.Fr. 
Fr.  r^ndre,  L.  respondeo—re,  bftck. 
spondee,  to  promise  solemnly  (whence  a^ 
spond,  spouse).]  L  To  make  anairer:  w 
give  a  reply  in  words. 

I  remember  him  in  the  divinity  school  rmtfm  \  ■  rfi  •.* 
and  disputing  with  a  perspicuous  energy.     y^M^  i  « 

2.  To  answer  or  reply  in  any  way.  to  eaclul^t 
some  action  or  effect  in  return  to  a  fooxar  ur 
stimulua 

A  new  affliction  strings  a  new  chord  fai  cl»e  K'.^*' 
which  rtsfends  to  some  new  note  of  complattt  «  " 
the  wide  scale  of  human  woe.  ~ 


a  To  correspond;  to  suit 

To  every  theme  rttfonds  thy  Tarioos  tar 

4.  [American.]  To  be  answerable:  to  )^ 
liable  to  make  payment :  aa.  the  defeodaitt 
is  held  to  re^pmxd  in  damage*. — 8tjk.  Tf 
answer,  reply,  rejoin. 

Respond  (r«-spondO.  v.t.  [American  ]  T» 
answer;  to  satisfy  by  payment;  aa.  the  aorvlr 
was  held  to  respond  the  Judgment  of  coart. 

Respond  (r6-spond'),  n.  l.t  An  answer;  * 
response.— 2.  In  religious  servicea,  a  abort 
anthem  or  versicle  chanted  at  interral* 
during  the  reading  of  a  cluster. — S.  In  arrA 
a  half  pillar  or  pilaster  attached  to  a  wall  t*i 
support  an  arch. 

Re8ponde-bOOk(res-pon'd^b«k).M.  A  book 
kept  by  the  directors  of  chancery  tn  Scot- 
land for  entering  the  accounts  of  all  nnn- 
entry  and  relief  duties  payable  by  heba  a  bo 
take  precepts  from  chancery. 

Respondence,  RefpondencyCrft-qwnd'en*. 
re-spond'en-$>iX  n.  The  state  or  quality  i< 
being  respondent;  an  answeringr;  *>.  the 
sweet  respondence  of  united  hearta  I*ur- 
nell. 

Respondent  (r§-spond'entX  a.  [L.  rtrp^nd- 
ens,  respondentis,  ppr.  of  rtspondec.  jc^p 
Respond.]  Answering;  that  answers  to  de- 
mand or  expectation ;  conformable ;  corrv^ 
sponding.  'Wealth  respondetit  to  paynwnt 
and  contributiona'    Baron. 

Respondent  (re-spond'ent).  n.  One  «h«v 
responds;  as,  (a^  one  who  answers  in  a  ant t. 
particularly  a  chancery  suit  (b)  One  wbt> 
maintains  a  thesis  in  reply,  and  whose  pro- 
vince is  to  refute  objections  or  overthrtiw 
arguments. 

The  f^ft/t^M  -fent  may  easily  ^ow.  th*t.  thoofrh  ».  -  - 
may  <lo  .i!l  »»iis,  yet  it  may  be  finally  hurtfti  tts  »  - 
soul  and  body  of  him.  ii  «/' 

Respondentia  (r6-spnn-den'shi-aX  n  {l_, 
from  respondeo,  to  promise,  to  reply  1  A 
loan  upon  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  made  on  tb» 
conditi«>n  that  if  the  subject  on  which  the 
money  is  advanced  be  lost  by  sea- risk,  or 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the  lender  shall 
lose  his  money.  When  money  Is  Uirrowe*! 
in  a  similar  way  on  the  ship  itself,  it  ta  called 
bottomry. 

Responsal  t  ( r^-spons'al  X  a.  Answerable ; 
responsible.  *For  whom  he  was  to  b*  rv> 
sponsal  both  to  God  and  the  king  '  He^Um^ 

Responsal  t  (r6-spons'aU  n.  I.  Rest'onae; 
answer,  '.'^me  snort  prayers  and  nr^pofs- 
sals. '   Brevint.  —2.  One  who  is  rraponaible. 

An.itoliiis  was  put  Into  the  see  of  C"n»t*ntjn(^  If  l.» 
the  influence  of  Dio&cunu.  whose  les/vmnJ  he  t-».1 
been.  Atrvr'* 

Response  (r£-spons0.n.  [L.  rf«7N>ti;rum,  rn>n) 
ref]M)n(ieo.  See  RK*JpONI».l  1  The  act  i4 
responding  or  replyinc;  reply;  ss.  ii»  Kprak 
in  response  to  a  question.— 2.  An  answer  or 
reply,  or  something  in  the  nature  of  an  an- 
swer or  reply;  as,  (a)  particularly,  an  ora«  a- 
lar  answer. 

Then  di'i  rov  rtifontt  cWwrev  fall ; 

*  Nf>  cf»ii>|>oiind  of  tbjs  ranhiy  l'«U 

Is  hke  another  all  tn  all  '  Temmyxmm. 

[Tn  above  quotation  the  word  b  pronounced 
res'pona]    (6)  The  answer  of  the  pcv|dc  t^r 


Fite,  f&r,  tat,  f^ll;       md,  met,  h£r;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not.  move;      tut>t,  tuh,  hull;     oil.  puun.I;       ii,  Sc  abune;      y,  ^c  U% 
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congregation  to  the  priest,  in  the  litftny  and 
other  parts  of  divine  service,  (o)  Reply  to 
an  objection  in  formal  disputation.  Wattt. 
(d)  In  H.  Cats.  Ch,  a  IcinU  of  anthem  song 
mitmr  the  morning  lesson,  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  office.  (0)  In  mtmc.  a  repetition 
of  the  given  subject  in  a  fugoe  by  another 
part  of  the  fugue. 

B«sp<mill>lUt3r(re-spon8'ibU''i-ti).n.  L The 
state  of  being  responsible,  accountable,  or 
answerable,  as  for  a  trust  or  ofllce.  or  for  a 
debt.  'A  retpotttibUity  to  a  tribunal,  at 
which  .  .  .  even  nations  themselves  must 
one  day  answer.'  Burke.— 2.  That  for  which 
one  is  responsible  or  acconntable;  a  trust, 
duty,  or  the  like,  resting  on  a  person:  as, 
heavy  nspomibUitiet.  —3.  Ability  to  answer 
in  payment;  means  of  paving  contracts. 

BaqKmiible  (r6spons'i-bl).  a.  (From  L. 
respo$ideo,  retpotuum.  See  Respond.]  L  Li- 
able to  respond ;  accountable ;  answerable, 
as  for  a  tnut  reposed  or  for  a  debt 

with  ministers  thos  rts^^uM*  the  kinf  cotild  do 
DO  wrong.  Ifity. 

S.  Able  to  answer  or  ren>ond  to  any  claim 
or  what  is  expected ;  able  to  discharge  an 
obligation,  or  having  estate  adequate  to  the 
payment  of  a  debt— &  Involving  responsi- 
biUty. 

But  it  is  a  ra^tnsMt  trust  and  dificult  to  div 
chATjre.  DicktHt. 

Stn.  Accountable,  answerable,  amenable. 

Batpontibleness  (r6spons'i-bl-nes),  tk 
State  of  bein;^  respouUble;  responsibility. 

Banpontibly  (i-^sponsl-bliX  ado.  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner. 

Batpontioil  (r^-spon'shonX  n^  [L.  reiponrio, 
from  rtipondeo,  retponMum.  SeeRlspOND.J 
l.t  The  act  of  answering;  answer;  reply. 

*  Renontioni  unto  the  questions.'  Btimtt 
S.  pi.  The  first  examination  which  the  stu- 
dents at  Oxford  are  obliged  to  pass  before 
they  can  take  any  degree :  also  called  the 
LiUUGo. 

BetpontiTe  (rS-sponslvX  a.  1.  Able,  ready, 
or  inclined  to  respond  or  answer;  answering; 
replying.  '  A  responsive  letter,  or  letter  by 
way  of  answer.'  Aylife.—2.  Correspondent; 
suited  to  something  else.  'The  vocal  lay 
responsive  to  the  strings.'  Pope.—3.i  Re- 
sponsible ;  answerable.  *  Such  persons .  .  . 
for  whom  the  church  herself  may  safely  be 
responsive.'   Jtr.  Taylor. 

Re^pontiTely  (rd-sponslv-liX  odv.  In  a  re- 
sponsive manner. 

Besponslvenefls  (r^-spons'lv-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  respond ve. 

Responsory  (rfi-spons'o-riX  a.  Containing 
answer. 

Re8poniory(r6-spons'o-rlXn.  1.  A  response; 
the  answer  of  the  people  to  the  priest  in  the 
alternate  speaking  in  church  service.  [Rare.  ] 
2.  Same  as  Antiphonary. 

R6fpoxt,t  n.    Respect    Chaucer. 

Bfttwnt.t  n.    Same  as  Besatmt 

Rauanlt  (res'»ltX  n.  [Kr.  ]  In  arch,  the  re- 
cess or  projection  of  a  member  from  or 
before  another,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  line 
or  range  with  it 

Rauauntt  (res'sunt).  n.  An  ogee  moulding. 

R0flt(re8tX  n.  [A.  Sax.  rest,  rcegt,  rest,  re- 
pose; cog.  Dan.  Sw.  and  O  ra$t,  D.  rrift. 
rest,  repose ;  IceL  ro»t,  a  mile,  lit  the  dis- 
tance between  two  resting-places;  Goth. 
rasta,  a  stage,  a  place  of  rest  on  the  road,  a 
milestone ;  same  root  as  Skr.  ram.  to  sport; 
ra,  to  rest]  L  A  state  of  quiet  or  repose; 
ccissatlon  of  motion,  labour,  or  action  of  any 
kind ;  release  from  exertion  or  action;  as, 
rest  from  labour;  rest  from  mental  exertion; 
rest  ot  body  or  mind. 

His  pahns  are  folded  on  his  breast ; 

There  is  no  other  thing  expressed 

But  long  disquiet  merged  m  rttt.     Tennys0H. 

1  Freedom  from  everything  that  disquiets, 
wearies,  or  disturbs;  peace;  quiet;  security; 
tranquillity. 

And  the  land  h*A  rtst  fotuscore  years.  Jodg.  iiL  jo. 

8.  Sleep;  slumber;  as,  his  rent  was  troubled 
by  dreams;  hence,  figuratively  or  poeticalbr, 
the  last  sleep;  death;  the  grave;  as,  an  old 
man  hastening  to  his  rest 

Belinda  Ktill  the  downjr  pillow  press'd. 

Her  guardian  sylph  prolongea  tlie  balmy  rtst. 

4.  A  place  of  quiet ;  permanent  habitation. 

*  In  dust,  our  final  resH  and  native  home.' 
MiXton. 

Ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rtst  and  to  the  in* 
berttance  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you. 

Deut  xii.9. 

6.  That  on  which  anything  leans  or  lies  for 
support 


He  made  narrowed  rtsts  round  about,  that  the 
beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the  wails  of  the 
house.  t  Ki.  Ti  6. 

Specifically,  (a)  a  projection  from  the  right 
breast  of  s  coat  of  mail,  serving  to  support 
the  lance.  (6)  A  device  of  various  kinds  for 
supporting  the  turning  tool  or  the  work  in  a 
lathe,  ic)  A  support  for  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
In  aiming  and  firing.  — d  In  pros,  a  short 
pause  of  the  voice  In  reading;  a  cesura.— 
7.  In  music,  an  interval  of  ailence  occurring 
In  the  course  of  s  movement  between  one 
sound  and  another,  or  the  mark  or  character 
denoting  the  interval  The  duration  of  a  rest, 
like  the  duration  of  a  tone,  is  indicated  by 
the  form  of  the  character  representing  it. 
and  each  note  has  its  corresponding  rest 
The  rests  most  frequently  met  within  mod- 
em music  are : 


I 


I       i      I 


III 


E^ZPT^^Wt^^a 


A  rest  like  a  note  may  be  prolonged  by  one 
or  more  dots  —  at  A  syllable.  B.  Jonson. 
0.  In  her.  the  name  given  to  a  figtire  of 
doubtful  import  It  has  its  name  from  being 
taken  for  a  spear-rest,  but  its  shape  rather 
suggests  a  mtislcal  instrument,  wherefore 
it  has  been  called  an  organ-rest  It  is  not 
improbablv  the  representation  of  some  in- 
strument Uke  Pan's  pipes.— 10.  t  A  set,  game, 
or  match  at  tennis. . 

For  wit  is  like  a  rttt 
Held  up  at  tennis,  when  men  do  the  best 
With  the  best  gamesters.  BtaHmoni. 

Knock  me  down,  if  ever  I  saw  a  rttt  of  wit  better 
played  than  that  last  in  my  Kfe.  CiMrr. 

—Toset  up  one's  rest,  an  old  phrase  borrowed 
from  the  once  fashionable  and  favourite 
game  of  primeru,  meaning  to  stand  upon  Uie 
cards  in  one's  hand  in  the  hopes  that  they 
may  prove  stronger  than  those  of  an  oppon- 
ent; hence,  to  make  up  one's  mind;  to  stake 
one's  chances;  to  fix  or  place  one's  hope. 

They  therefore  resolved  /#  ttt  m/  tkti'r  rtst  upon 
that  suke,  and  to  go  through  with  It  or  perish  to  the 
attempt.  Ctartndom. 

For  the  next  night.  I  warrant. 
The  County  Paris  hath  set  u/  hit  rttt 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little.  SMak. 

Sea  lights  have  been  final  to  the  war,  but  thb  is 
when  princes  stt  up  tktir  rtst  upon  the  battle. 

Stk.  Cessation,  pause,  intermission,  stop, 
stay,  repose,  slumber,  quiet,  ease,  quietness, 
stillness,  tranquillity,  peacefulness,  peace. 
Rett  (restX  v.i.    [A.  Sax.  restan^  to  rest,  to  be 

aniet;  D.  rusten,  G.  rtuten,  Sw.  rasta.  From 
de  notm.  See  Rbst.  repose.  ]  L  To  cease 
from  action,  motion,  work,  or  performance  of 
any  kind;  to  stop. 

H  e  rrrfn/ on  the  sevenA  day  from  an  his  work  whkb 
be  had  made.  Gen.  IL  e. 

But  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea.  when  it 
cannot  rttt.  Is.  IviL  aa 

2.  To  be  free  from  whatever  harasses  or  dis- 
turbs; to  be  quiet  or  still;  to  be  undisturbed. 

There  rtst.  If  any  rest  can  harbour  there.    Mitton. 

8.  To  lie  for  repose;  to  recline;  to  lean;  as,  to 
resH  on  a  bed. — 4.  To  sleep;  to  slumber. 

(Reason)  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rtsts.    MiUon, 

6.  To  sleep  the  final  sleep;  to  die  or  be  dead. 

How  gladly  would  I  meet 

"  \ 

down, 
'  rtst. 
And  sleep  secure.  Mut»n. 

0.  To  stand  for  support;  to  be  supported;  as, 
a  column  retts  on  its  pedestal  —7.  To  be  satis- 
fled;  to  acquiesce.  *  To  rest  on  Heaven's  de- 
termination.' Addison.— %.  To  be  fixed  in 
any  state  or  opinion. 

Neither  will  he  rv// content  though  thnu  givei<  him 
many  gifts.  Prov.  vi.  35. 

9.  To  lean;  to  trust;  to  rely:  as,  to  rest  on  a 
man's  promise— 10.  To  be  in  a  certain  state 
or  position,  as  an  affair,  to  stand. 

If  yt>n  win  allow  me.  I  will  teQ  you  exactly  how  the 
Btatter  rtsts.  TrtUoft. 

— TorMttfftfA.tobeln  thepowerof;  to  depend 
upon;  as,  it  rests  with  time  to  decide.— /?««f. 
Repose.  Rest  signifies  more  especially  to 
cease  from  work  or  action  merely ;  as,  the 
busy  mill-wheel  rests.  Repose  does  not  ne- 
cesaarilv  imply  previous  work,  and  gener- 
ally adds  to  the  simple  idea  of  resting  that 
of  reclining  and  refreshing  one's  powers.— 
Syn.  To  stop,  stay,  repose,  sleep,  slumber, 
recline,  lean,  depend,  trust,  rely,  confide. 


Bait  (restX  v.L  1.  To  lay  at  rest;  to  givp 
rest  or  repose  to;  to  quiet  'God  re^t  \u^ 
souL'    Shak. 

Your  piety  has  paid 
AH  needful  rites  to  nu/my  wandering  shade.  Dryden. 

2.  To  lay  or  place,  as  on  a  support ;  as.  to 
rest  one's  hand  on  a  chair,  "i'o  tent  thy 
weary  head.'    Shak. 

Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rtst.    tyttUtr. 

—To  rest  one's  self,  to  take  rest ;  to  cease 
from  labour  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
one's  energies. 

I  needs  must  rtst  ms.  Shak. 

Beet  (rest),  n.  ( Fr.  rests,  from  tester,  to  rest, 
to  remain,  from  L.  resto—re,  back,  and  ito, 
to  stand]  1.  I'hat  which  is  left  or  which 
remains  titer  the  separation  of  a  part,  either 
in  fact  or  in  contemplation;  remainder. 

Religion  gives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand  .  .  .  the 
present  comfort  of  having  done  our  duty,  and  for  the 
rtst  it  offers  us  the  best  security  that  Heaven  can  give. 

Titlattptt. 

2.  Others;  those  not  included  in  a  proposition 

or  description.    'Plato  and  the  rest  of  the 

philosophers.'   StUlingfleet    [In  this  sense 

rest  is  a  collective  noun  taking  a  plural  verb.  ] 

Arm'd  like  the  rtst,  the  Trojan  prince  appears. 

Drj'ittn. 

3.  A  surplus  or  guarantee  fund  held  in  reserve 
by  a  bank,  or  other  such  company,  to  equalize 
its  dividends  when  the  profits  made  fall  be- 
low the  amount  required  for  paying  the  usual 
dividend  to  shareholders,  or  to  fall  back 
upon  In  any  great  emergency.  —  Syn.  Re- 
mainder, overplus,  remnant,  residue,  others. 

Best  (restX  v.i.  [Fr.  rester.  See  Rest,  re- 
mainder.]   1.  To  be  left;  to  remain. 

Fall'n  he  is ;  and  now 
What  rttts  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 
On  his  transgression?  Milton. 

Since,  therefore,  they  must  be  tised  in  such  cases, 
there  rtsttth  to  speak  how  they  are  to  be  bridled,  that 
they  may  be  less  dangerous.  Bacon. 

2.  To  continue  to  be.  'If  England  to  itself 
do  rest  but  true. '    Shtik, 

But  If  thou  yield  I  rtst  thr  secret  friend.      Shnk. 

Bestt(restXv-t  [Contr.  xorarrett.  ]  To  arrest. 

Fear  me  not,  man.  I  will  not  break  away ; 
111  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  rttttd  for.  Shak. 

Bettagnantt (re-stag'nantX  a.  Stagnant;  re- 
maining without  a  flow  or  current    Boyle. 

Bestagnate  t  (re-staarn&tX  v.  i.  To  sUnd  or 
remain  without  flowing;  to  stagnate. 

The  blood  returns  thick,  and  b  apt  to  rtsta£Hatt. 

IfisrfMaH. 

B— tagnationt  (rfr-stag^-ni'shonX  n.  SUgna- 
tion.  'l*he  restaffnatwn  of  gross  blood.' 
Wiseman. 

Bettant  (res'tantX  a.  [L.  restans,  restantia. 
ppr.  of  resto—re,  back,  and  sto,  to  stand.  ]  In 
hot.  remaining,  as  footstalks  after  the  fructi- 
fication has  fallen  off. 

Bestate  (r€-stAtO.  v.  t  To  state  again ;  as,  to 
restate  a  charge.    Palfrey. 

Bestaur, Bestor (restar,  res-torO,  n,  [Fr. 
restaur,  recovery  of  a  loss  as  against  an  in- 
surer, from  L.  restaurare,  to  restore.  See 
Restore.]  In  law,  the  remedy  or  recourse 
which  assurers  have  against  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  their  assurances;  or 
against  the  masters  if  the  loss  arise  through 
their  default;  also,  the  remedy  or  recourse  a 
person  has  agalnat  his  guarantee  or  other 
person,  who  u  to  indemnify  him  from  any 
damage  sustained. 

Bestaurant  (res't^-rant  or  res-tO-mfi).  n. 
[Fr.  See  Restore.]  A  commercial  estab- 
lishment for  the  sale  of  refreshments;  a 
house  where  cooked  food  and  liquors  are 
sold ;  an  eating-house. 

Bestaurate  t  ( r«^'t»-rftt ).  v.  t.    To  restore 
'And  fortune  never  can  be  restaurated.' 
Turberville. 

Beftauratevr  (res-tyra-t^rX  n.  [Fr.  See 
Restore.]    The  keeper  of  a  restaurant 

Be8tauratlont(res-t«-r&'8honXn.  Re&torn- 
tiontoaformergoodstate;recovery.  Hooker. 

Bestem  ( re-stem' X  v.t  To  stem  again;  to 
force  baclc  against  the  current  '  How  they 
restetn  their  oackward  course.'    Shak. 

Bestftll  (resf  fulX  a.  1.  Full  of  rest;  giving 
rest 

Tired  with  all  these  for  rtstfni  death  I  cry.    Shak 
2.  Qtiiet;  being  at  rest 

I  heard  you  say — b  not  my  arm  of  length. 
That  reacheth  from  the  rtstfnl  English  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle's  head.         Shak. 

Baftftllly  (rest'f ol'li).  e^v.  In  a  restful  man- 
ner; in  a  state  of  rest  or  quiet  *  They  living 
resifuUy  and  in  health  unto  extreme  age.' 
Srr  T.  Elyoi. 

Bestfolnefla  (resf fnl-nesX  ».  State  of  being 
restful 


ch,  cAsin;     th,  Sc  locA;     g.  po;     J,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sii4r>     TH,  CAen;  th,  t/Un;     w,  trig;    wh,  vAig;    zh,  snire.— See  KIT. 
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ltastliaxroir(rest'ha-rdXn  A  British  plaot 
(Onoius  ipinoM),  akin  to  the  brooms,  with  a 
woody,  tough,  aiid  ittrong  root,  arresUng  the 
harrow's  prongs,  whence  the  name.  The 
stems  are  annual,  thuogh  often  oonsidaahly 
woody  or  shrobby,  Tarioos  in  length,  and 
hairy.  Leaves  goaenUly  simple,  entire  to- 
warUs  the  base;  flowers  mostly  soUtaiy, 
IdTge  and  handsome,  and  of  a  brilliant  rose 
colour.   Called  also  Cammodt.  See  OSOHIS. 

BestllOllBe(restliousX  n.  In  India,  an  empty 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers;  a 
choultry  or  seraL 

S6Stlaoe»(res-ti-i's«-^n.p{.  [FromLrMfii, 
a  cord,  because  their  stems  are  used  as  cords 
at  the  C»pe  of  Good  Hope.]   A  nat  order  of 

Elants,  principally  inhabiting  the  southern 
emisphere,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Cyper- 
aceae.  They  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with 
a  creeping  rhizome  or  growing  in  tufts,  with 
narrow  l^ves,  the  sheatlis  of  which  are  usu- 
ally split,  and  inconspicuous  brown  rush- 
1  i  ke  panicles  of  flowers.  They  abound  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Australia,  where 
they  form  a  hard,  wiry,  rush-like  herbage. 
The  stems  of  some  species  are  manufactured 
into  baskets  and  brooms,  and  Bestio  tee- 
torum  is  employed  for  thatching. 

Bettifft  (rertiO.  a.  Bune  aM  Begtive.  '  Im- 
patient of  lash  and  reft^  to  the  rein.'  Dry- 
den. 

BestUrt  (res'tif),  n.    A  stubborn  horse. 

BefltilbeMt  (res'tif-nes),  n.    Restiveness. 

SestUbrm  (res'U-form).  a.  [L.  resUg,  a  cord, 
and/orma,  likenesa]  In  the  form  of  a  cord: 
applied  to  two  cord-like  processes  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

Bestily  (res'ti-UX  culv.  [See  Restt.]  In  a 
sluggiith  manner;  stubbornly;  untowardly. 

Bestlnctlon  (r6-stingk'shonX  n.  [L.  re- 
ttinetio,  resUadionis,  from  rettingwo,  re- 
ttlnetum,  to  quench— r^,  and  glinguo^  to 
quench.]  The  act  of  quenching  or  extin- 
guishing.   [Rare.] 

ResUness  (res'ti-nes),  n.  Tendency  to  rest; 
sluggishnesa    HoUand. 

RarailX-awlllg  (resf  ing-d'hig),  a.  In  Scots 
taw,  (a)  resting  or  remaining  due :  said  of 
the  debt,    (b)  Indebted:  said  of  the  debtor. 

Basting-place (resf ingplas). n.  1.  A pUce 
for  rest;  a  place  to  stop  at.  as  on  a  journey: 
used  figuratively  or  poetically  for  the  grave. 

ir  I  can  III  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my  rgjt- 
ing'Pltm.  Ttnnyton. 

2.  In  ar^  a  half  or  quarter  pace  in  a  stair- 
case. 

EeatlTlgnllll  (re-sting'gwishX  v^  [L  re- 
Mtinguo—re,  again,  and  stinguo,  to  quench.] 
To  auench  or  extinguish.    [Rare.] 

BesdiralAta  (rg-stip'O-lat),  v.  i.  To  stipulate 
anew. 

Beitiimlatlon  (r§-8tip'a-I&''shon),  n.  The 
act  of  restipulating;  a  new  stipulation.  Bp. 
HaU. 

Baitltutat  (res'titat).  v.t  [L  restituo.  re- 
ttitutum—re,  again,  and  gtatxw,  to  set  up.] 
To  restore  to  a  former  state.  *JiestitiUed 
trade.'    John  Dyer. 

Eestltutat  (res'ti-tutX  n.  That  which  is  re- 
stored or  offered  in  place  of  something ;  a 
sul)8titute.    [Rare.] 

Eestltatlo  In  Integnun  (res-ti-ttl'shi-o  in 
in'te-grura).  [L]  In  law,  the  rescinding  of 
a  contract  or  transaction,  so  as  to  place  the 
parties  to  it  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  one  another  which  they  occupied  before 
the  contract  was  made  or  the  transaction 
took  place. 

BSBtiiuUon  (res-ti-tij'shon),  n.  [L.  rettitu- 
(io,  re»tUutioni»,  from  reslUtto,  to  put  or  set 
up  again— re.  again,  and  gtattio,  to  set,  to 
place.  See  Statute.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  return- 
ing; or  restoring  what  is  lost  or  taken  away; 
the  restoring  to  a  person  some  thing  or  right 
of  which  he  has  been  unjustly  deprived;  as, 
the  restitutionot  ancient  rights  to  the  crown. 

2.  The  act  of  making  good  or  of  giving  an 
equivalent  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury; 
indemniflcation. 

He  rtstiiution  to  the  value  makes.      Sandys. 

Whov>evcr  is  an  effective  real  cauic  of  doin^j  a 
nci^hlKjur  wroiij,',  by  wli  it  instruniciit  Mtc\er  he  doc5 
it.  Is  bound  to  make  restitution.  jff^-  Tayl  >r. 

3.  That  which  i»  griven  In  return  for  what 
lias  been  lost,  injured,  or  destmyed  — 4.  The 
recovery  of  a  former  state  or  posture ;  spe- 
citlcally,  in  physi^t,  the  return  of  elantic 
botlies  forcibly  Wnt  or  compressed  to  tlieir 
natural  Ktnti> :  called  Motion  of  Restitution, 
6.  In  law,  ttie  putting  a  perscm  in  possessiun 
of  lands  or  tenements  of  which  he  had  been 
unlawfully  disseized.— /fi-^f if ufwm  o/eonju- 
iial  rights,  in  law,  a  species  of  matrimonial 
cause  which  is  brought  whenever  the  hus- 


band or  wife  is  gniltj  of  the  injnzy  of  sub- 
traction, or  lives  separate  from  the  other, 
without  any  sufficient  reaMon.— Restitution 
qf  miHors,  in  law,  a  restoring  of  minors  to 
rifl^ts  lost  by  deeds  executed  daring  their 
mmori^.— Iririf  of  restitution,  in  law,  a  writ 
which  ues  where  judgment  has  been  re- 
Tersed  to  restore  to  tlie  defendant  what 
he  has  lost— 8th.  Restoratiofi,  retom,  in- 
demnification, reparatioQ,  compensation, 
amends,  remuneration. 

Beftttator(res'ti-tut-^X'>^  One  who  makes 
restitution :  a  restorer.  '  Th^  rescuer,  or 
restittUor,  Quixote.'    GetyUm.    [Rare.] 

Besttre  f  res'tiv),  a.  [O.Fr.  restif,  drawing 
backwaro,  refusing  to  go  forward,  from 
rester,  L.  restore,  to  stay  back,  to  remain- 
re,  back,  and  tto,  to  stand.]  1.  Unwilling 
to  go  or  to  move  forward ;  stopping ;  obst^ 
nate;  stubborn;  as,  a  restive  Aeed. 

The  people  ohserved  with  awe  and  wonder  that 
the  beasts  which  were  todra>^  him  (Abraham  Holmes) 
to  the  gallows  became  rtstnt  and  went  hack. 

AfacauJay. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  original  and 
proper  signification  of  the  word,  but  the 
ordinary  meaning  now  is  — 2.  Refusing  to 
rest  or  stand  still ;  constantly  fidgetting  or 
moving  atiout:  said  of  horsea 

Anv  one  now  inTited  to  define  a  'restive'  horse 
would  certainly  put  into  his  definition  that  it  was  one 
with  too  tHHch  motion ;  but  in  obedience  to  its  ety- 
mology 'resttve'  would  have  once  meant  with  too 
little.  Trench. 

3.  Impatient  under  restraint  or  opposition ; 

recalcitrant:  applied  to  persons.  OuMdstone. 

4.t  Being  at  rest;  being  less  in  motion.   Sir 

T.  Browne. 
Bestiyely  (res'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  restive  man- 
ner. 
Bestlyeness  (res'tiv-nesX  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  restive. 
Bertlasg  (restles),  a.    [Best,  and  suffix  -iess, 

without]    1.  Unresting;  unquiet;  uneasy; 

conUnoaUy  moving;  as,  a  restless  child. 

The  lorer  heeded  not. 
But  passionately  rtstitss  came  and  went. 

TettnytaM. 

2.  Being  without  rest  or  sleep;  unable  to 
sleep. 

Restless  he  passed  the  remnant  of  the  night. 

DrydtH. 

8.  Passed  in  unqnietness;  as,  the  patient  has 
had  a  restless  night— i  Unquiet ;  not  satis- 
fied to  be  at  rest  or  in  peace ;  as,  a  restless 
prince;  restless  ambition ;  restless  pasrfons. 

6.  Inclined  to  agitation;  turbulent;  aa.restless 
subjects.— 6.  Unsettled;  disposed  to  wander 
or  to  change  place  or  condition.  '  Bestless 
at  home,  and  ever  prone  to  range.'  Dryden. 

7.  Not  affording  rest;  uneasy.    [Rare.] 

But  rtslUss  was  the  chair;  the  back  erect 
Distressed  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease. 

C<rwPer. 

Stn.  Unquiet,  uneasy,  disturbed,  disquieted, 
sleepless,  agitated,  anxious,  unsettled,  rov- 
ing, wandering. 

Bestlessly  <  restOes-liX  adv.  In  a  restless 
manner;  unquietly. 

When  the  mind  casts  and  ttuns  itsdf  rexttesily  from 
one  thinf(  to  another.  South. 

BestlMmess  (restles-nes).  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  bein^  restless ;  as,  (a)  continual 
motion;  agitation.  'The  trembling  rest- 
lessness of  the  needle,  in  any  but  the  north 
point  of  the  compass.'  Bcfyle.  (6)  Uneasi- 
ness; nnquietness;  a  state  of  disturbance  or 
agitation,  either  of  body  or  mind.  *  Btst- 
{tfMTUM  was  mistress  of  my  mind.'  W.  Harts. 
(c)  Inability  to  sleep  or  rest;  imeasiness. 
^Restlessness  and  intermission  from  sleep.' 
Harvey. 

Restor  (res-torO,  n.    In  fair,  see  Restaur. 

Bestoraille  (re-stdr'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing restored  or  brought  to  a  former  condi- 
tion; as,  restorable  land.    Swift 

Bastorableness  (re-stdr^a-bl-nes),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  restorable. 

Bestoralt  (restdr'al),  n.  Restitution;  re- 
storation.   Barrow. 

Restoration  (res-td-ra'shonX  n.  [O.Fr.  re- 
storation. Ft.  restauration,  L.  restauratio, 
restaurationis.  See  Rf«»tore.]  L  The  act 
of  restorinor :  (a)  the  replacing  in  a  former 
state  or  position;  replacement;  as,  the  res- 
toration of  a  man  to  his  office  or  to  a  good 
standing;  in  society.  (6)  Renewal ;  revival : 
re-establishment:  as,  the  restoration  of 
friendsliip  between  enemies;  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  after  war;  the  restoration  ot 
a  declining  commerce,  (c^  The  repairing 
of  injuries  suffered  by  works  of  art  build- 
ings. Ac. ;  hence  also,  a  plan  or  design  of 
an  ancient  building,  ^c.  showing  it  m  its 
original  state;  as,  the  restoration  oi  a  pic- 
ture; the  restoration  of  a  cathedral.— 2.  The 


fr*« 


state  o<  being  restored ; 
of  health  and  aonndncsa; 
h^iae  or  aitj  bad  state ; 

or  from  iasanitj ;  his 
a  work  id  time — 3.  la  tkemi 
trine  of  the  final  ncowtrj  at  mU 
sin  and  alienation  ttam  God  to 
hairiness;  aniversal  salvation; 
ism.— 4.  Tliat  which  is 
toration,  theretvniof  King 
IMO.  and  the  re-eatablishment  «< 
lish   mcmarchy.  —  8th. 
newal,  reswvatkHi.  redintegratsoo. 
mmt,  re-establishroeot  retora.  rcrtraJ^  w- 
carery,  restitotion,  reparation. 
B«8toralloiner  (rea-t6-f«'sbo&-«rX  hl    a.»- 
8torati<Hiist. 

Be8Unrmtionlim(rea-td-ra'sbon-isniX*^  Tic- 
doctrines  or  belief  of  the  Restoraltnauota. 

Bestonttioniit  (res-td-rriboo-istx  «-    « 
Univenahst ;  one  who  beUeres  in  a 
rary  future  punishment^  bat  in  a 
storation  of  all  to  the  favour  and 
of  God. 

Bestontttre  (re-stor'a-tiv).  o^     Capable  «/ 
restoring;  having  power  to  renev 
vigour,  Ac 

BestoratlTB  (re-stor'a-tir).  n.    A 
efficacious  in  restoring  strenfrtb  and  rigvm^. 
or  in  recruiting  the  vital  powers. 

BestomtiTebr  (  re-stdr'a-tiv-U  \  mdr.     In  x 
manner  or  degree  that   tends    to 
strength  or  vigour. 

Be8tonitort7res'tdr-«t-«r\n.    {Tr. 
aieuT.'\    The  keeper  of  an  eating-bonac ;  a 
restaurateur.    Ford. 

BeitOT&tory  (re-stor'a-to-riXo. 
[Rare.] 

Beitore  (r^-stdr^.  e.t  pirt.  ik  pp. 
ppr.  restoring.  (O.Fr.  restorer.  Mod.  Fr.  tt~ 
staurer,  to  restore,  to  renew,  to  repair.  u> 
reinstell,  from  L.  restauro,  to  restore,  t*  n- 
pair— re,  again,  and  the  primitive  stanrv.  m 
in  instauro,  to  make  strong:  corop  >kr 
sthHra,  strong.]  1.  To  bring  back  Coal**-- 
mer  and  better  state,  as  (a)  to  brine  hack 
from  a  state  of  ruin,  decay,  and  the  like:  t/> 
repair;  to  rebuild.  'To  report  and  to  tmild 
Jerusalem'  Dan.  ir  25.  (b)  To  brii^ 
from  lapse,  d^eneiacy*  or  a  fallen 
to  a  former  state. 

If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fkott.  ye  whidi 
ritual.  rwrtS^rr  SDcb  an  one  in  the  spirit  of 


*«.  «. 


(e)  To  bring  back,  at  fh»n  disease ;  to  beal; 
to  cure. 


Then  saith  b«  to  dteman.  Stretch  forth  tlaie 
And  he  stretched  it  forth;  and  it  was  rrston^d  w 
like  as  the  other.  Mat.  ul  xy 

2.  To  revive ;  to  resuscitate ;  to  bring  back 
to  life.  '  Whose  son  he  had  rntorrrf  to  life.* 
2  KL  viiL  L— &  To  bring  back;  to  renew  or 
re-establish  after  interruption ;  as,  peace  ts 
restored. 

That  all  their  ejres  may  bear  those  tokan 
Of  our  restored  love  and  amity. 


4.  To  give  or  bring  back;  to  return  to  a  per- 
son, as  a  specific  thing  which  he  has  lost,  er 
which  has  been  taken  from  him  and  unjustly 
detained ;  as,  to  restore  lost  or  stolen  goods 
to  the  owner. 

Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his  wife.    Cca.  xs.  r. 

6.  To  give  in  place  of  or  i^  satisfactioQ  for; 
hence,  to  make  amends  for;  to  cumpennrte 

He  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox.  and  four  the<rp 
for  a  sheep.  Ex.  xxa  i. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  fnend. 
All  losses  are  restored  and  sorrows  < 


0.  To  bring  or  put  back  to  a  former  pocttifai 
or  condition;  to  replace:  to  retom.  as  a  per- 
son or  thing  to  a  former  place 

Within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  op  tkhie  t«ir  ■.. 
and  restore  thee  to  thy  place.  Cen.  sL  t> 

Release  me  and  restore  me  to  the  grtvmd. 

7.  To  recover  or  renew,  as  passages  of  an 
author  defective  or  corrupted;  to  emend  — 

8.  In  the  Aim  arts,  (a)  to  bring  back  from  a 
state  of  injury  or  decay  to,  as  near  as  nt«y 
be,  the  primitive  sUte.  supplying  any  fwrt 
wanting,  by  a  correct  Imitation  of  the  mit^- 
nal  work  of  the  author;  as.  to  restore  s  paint- 
ing, statue,  Ac.  (6)  To  form  a  picturv  or 
model  of,  as  of  something  lost  or  mutilated ; 
as,  tx)  restore  ancient  ruinous  buUdinfs  ac- 
cording to  their  original  state  or  design  - 
Syn.  To  return,  replace,  refund,  rrpay.  rs- 
instate,  re-establish,  renew,  repair,  leilve. 
recover,  heal,  cure. 

Bestoret  (rg-stor'Xn.    Reatormtioo;  rerti- 

tutiuu.    Spenser. 
Be -Store  (re'st^r).  v.t    To  ston  agiki  sr 

anew;  as,  the  goods  were  rt-Mored. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  hbr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil.  pound;       U,  Sc  abtiae;      ftSclsy. 
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Sestorementt  (re-itdi'mentX  n.  The  act 
of  rtfatoring;  restumtion. 

Jtastorer  ( r^-itdr'^r  l  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  restorei.  'Tured  nature's  sweet  fv- 
storer,  balmy  sleep/    Young. 

Jtestraln  (r^-str&nO.  v.t  [O.Fr.  re*traindret 
Mod.  Ft.  reitreindret  from  L  restriugo—re, 
back,  and  itrinao.  to  draw  tight  f whence 
also  strain,  Hnet,  constrain,  ^c).j  1.  To 
liold  back;  to  hold  in;  to  check;  to  confine; 
to  hold  from  action,  proceeding  or  advanc- 
iii|f,  either  by  physical  or  moral  force,  or 
by  auy  interposing  obstacle;  hence,  to  re- 
press or  suppress;  as,  to  restrain  a  horse  by 
a  bridle ;  to  restrain  men  from  crimes  and 
trespasses  by  laws;  to  resCmm our  laughter. 

And  in  thy  (ace  ttrange  motions  have  •ppear'd 
Such  as  we  sec  when  men  restrain  their  breath. 

R0strmiH  In  me  th«  curaed  tfaouflits  tfiat  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Shak. 

^  To  abridge;  to  reelrlot;  to  hindtr  from 
unlimited  enjoyment 

Thourh  they  two  were  committed,  at  least  pv> 
.strained  o(  their  liberty,  yet  this  discovered  too 
much  of  the  humour  of  the  court.  CiarendaH. 

Z.  To  limit;  to  confine;  to  restrict  in  defini- 
tion.   [Obsolete  or  obaolescent  ] 

And  here  I  shall  not  rtttratn  r-ghteousness  to  the 
fxnrticular  virtue  of  Justice,  but  enlarxe  it  accordinf; 
to  the  genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of  the  Proverbs. 
Ac  TUtetsoH. 

Not  only  a  metaphvsical  or  natural,  but  a  moral 
universality  is  also  to  be  restrmintd  by  a  part  of  the 
predicate.  Wmtts. 

4.  To  withhold;  to  forbear. 

Thou  castest  off  fear,  and  restrainest  prayer 
before  God.  Job  xv.  4- 

6.  t  To  Strain;  to  draw  tight 

A  half-checked  bit  and  a  head-stall  of  sheeps' 
leather  which  being  restntined  to  keep  him  from 
stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst  Shak. 

Stn.  To  check,  hinder,  stop,  withhold,  re- 
press, curb,  suppress,  coerce,  abridge,  re- 
strict, limit,  confine. 

Bastrainabl*  (r6strin'a-bl),  &  Capable  of 
being  restrained. 

Bestndnedly  (re-strin'ed-U),  adv.  With  re- 
straint: with  limitation. 

ItdStraillAr  (r£-stran'6rX«k  One  who  or  that 
which  restrains;  specifically,  in  photog.  a 
substance  which  acta  on  the  developer  by 
curbing  ita  violent  action.  Adda,  gelatine, 
and  some  other  oi^ganic  bodies  act  at  re- 
strainers. 

Beftntimnsnt  (rfi-strto'mentX  n.  Act  ot 
restraining. 

lUstimlat  (rd-strimr),  fk  {O.Vr.  rtstraincte. 
Mod.  Fr.  restreint,  pp.  of  restreindre.  See 
&B9TRAni.]  L  The  act  or  operation  of  hold- 
ing back  or  hindering  from  motion  in  any 
manner;  hinderance  of  the  will,  or  of  any 
action  physical,  moral,  or  mentaL 

Thus  It  shaU  befaU 
Him,  who,  to  worth  in  woman  overtmsdng, 
Leu  her  will  rule ;  rtstraint  she  will  not  brook. 

MiUaH. 
Is  there  anythhic  which  reflects  a  greater  lustre 
upon  a  man's  person  than  a  severe  temperance,  and 
a  restrmi'Ht  of  nimself  from  vidous  pleasuresf  SautA, 

2.  Abridgment  of  liberty ;  confinement ;  de- 
tention. 

I  .  .  .  heartily  request 

The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur,  whose  rtstrttwi 

Doth  move  the  murm'ring  lips  <^  discontent. 

Z.  That  which  restrains,  limits,  hinders,  or 
represses ;  a  limitation,  restriction,  or  pro- 
hibition; as,  laws  are  designed  to  be  re- 
straitUt  on  the  vicious. 

Say  first,  what  cause 
Moved  oar  grandparents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favour'd  oiHeaven  so  highly,  to  fkn  on 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  wUI. 
For  one  r»i/m^A  lords  of  the  world  besides? 

MiU»H. 

Stn.  Repression,  hinderance,  cheek,  stop, 
curb,  coercion,  confinement,  limitation,  re- 
striction. 
Seftrlct  (r«-atrikt'X  vt  (L.  rettringo.  re- 
striettUH—re,  back,  and  stringo,  to  draw  or 
tie  tight]  To  limit;  to  confine;  to  restrain 
within  bounds;  as,  to  reitrtd  words  to  a  par- 
ticular meaning;  to  restriU  a  patient  to  a 
certain  diet 

The  common  law  of  England,  indeed,  is  said  to 
«bhor  perpetuities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more 
.rrttricied  there  than  In  any  other  European  mon- 
archy. Admtm  Smith. 

(Dr.  Johnson  regarded  this  word  as  'scarce 
Enitlish'  in  his  time ;  but  it  was  in  use  long 
before  (as  also  restriction),  being  employed 
by  Foxe.  the  martyrologist) 
BestriClion  (rg-strik'shonX  n.  [L  restric- 
iiojtstrictionis.  See  RESTRICT.]  1.  The  act 
of  restricting,  or  state  of  being  restricted; 
limitation:  confinement  within  bounds;  as. 


grounds  open  to  the  public  without  re^rw- 
tion. 

This  is  to  have  the  same  rtxtricti9H  as  aD  other 
recreations.  Dr.  H.  More, 

2.That  which  restricts:  a  restraint;  as,  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  trade.— 3w  Reservation; 
reserve.— .A«a4  restriction^  the  use  of  words 
which  are  not  true  if  strictly  Interpreted, 
but  which  contain  no  deviation  from  truth 
if  the  circumstances  be  considered.— If ^n- 
tal  restriction.  Ssime  m»  Mental  reaervatiou. 
See  under  Reservation. 

&ettrlctionary(r6-strik'shon-a-riXa.  Exer- 
cising restriction;  restrictive.  Athenaum. 
[Rare.] 

Restrictive  (rd-atrik'tivX  a.  fFr.  restrict^.] 
L  Having  the  quality  of  limiting  or  of  ex- 
pressing limitation;  AM,  A  restrictive  particle. 
2.  Imposing  restraint;  as,  laws  restrictive  of 
trade.— 3. t  Styptic;  astringent  'My  com- 
mon restrictioe  powder.'    Wiseman. 

RettrlCtlyely  (rSstrik'Uv-liX  adv.  In  a  re- 
strictive manner ;  with  limitation.  Dr.  H. 
More. 

Eeitrlotlyenett  (rt-atrik'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  restrictive.  '  Such 
restrietiveness  being  unsuitable. '    FtUler. 

BeetriBge^  (rd-stnnj'X  VLt  [L.  restringo. 
See  Rbstradi.]  To  confine;  to  contract;  to 
astringe. 

ReftrlllgeilQ3rt(r£-strin'Jen-si),».  The  state, 
quality,  or  power  of  being  restringent ;  aa- 
tnngency. 

Restrln^entt  (r§-strin'JentX  a.  Capable  of 
restringmg;  tending  to  restringe;  astrin- 
gent; styptic. 

Restrinafeittt  (rft-strin'jent),  n.  A  medi- 
cine that  operates  aa  an  astringent  or  styp- 
tic.   Harvey. 

Restriye  (re-strivO^  v.i.    To  strive  anew. 

Restriwinr  again  afresh,  with  a  kick  and  a  wrench 
together,  I  freed  my  long  captivated  weapon. 

Guardian. 

Bee^  (res'ti),  a.  l.t  Restive. —8.  Indis- 
posed to  exertion;  stiff  with  too  much  rest. 
*  Where  the  master  is  too  restg  or  too  rich 
tosayhiaownprayera.'  MUton. 

Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flmt,  when  rtsty  slodi 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  Shak. 

ReSQbJect  (r6-sub-JektO,  v.t.  To  subject 
again. 

ReiBUbJectiO]l(r£-sub-1ek'shonX  n.  A  second 
subjection.    Bp.  Hall. 

BefubUmatlon  (r^-subli-mr'shon),  n.  A 
second  sublimation, 

BeeuUlme  ( ri-sub-llm'),  v.t.  To  sublime 
again;  as,  to  resublims  mercurial  subli- 
mate.   Newton. 

Retudation  (re-sQ-d&'shon),  n.  (O.Fr.  re- 
sudatwn^  from  L.  resudo,  rettidotum— re, 
again,  and  sudo,  to  sweat.  ]  The  act  of  sweat- 
ing again.    Cotgrave. 

Result  (r6-zult0.  v.i.  fFr.  r^snlter,  to  result, 
originally  to  rebound,  from  L.  resulto,  to 
spring  back,  to  rebound,  f req.  from  resilio — 
re,  back,  and  salio,  to  lei^).]  l.f  To  leap 
back;  to  rebound.  '  The  huge  round  stone, 
resulting  with  a  bound.'  Pope.— 2.  To  pro- 
ceed, spring,  or  rise,  as  a  consequence,  from 
facta,  arguments,  premises,  combination  of 
circumstances.  Ac. ;  as,  evidence  results  tnm 
testimony,  or  from  a  variety  of  concurrii^ 
circumstances;  pleasure  retti/tt  from  friend- 
ship; harmony  fvttiitf  from  certain  accord- 
ances of  sounds. 

Pleasure  and  peace  naturally  resnlt  from  a  holy 
and  good  life.  TUiotMn. 

8.  To  have  an  Issue;  to  terminate:  followed 
by  in;  as,  this  measure  will  result  in  good 
or  evil — 1  To  come  to  a  decision;  to  decide 
or  decree,  asan  ecclesiastical  coundL  [New 
England.] 

Result,  and  t*  result,  in  the  technical  sense  pecu- 
liar to  American  ecclesiastics,  deserve  to  be  ex- 
ploded. £elec.  Rev. 

-^Resulting  force  or  motion.  In  dffn.  same 
as  Resfiltant  —  Resulting  trust,  in  lats,  a 
trust  raised  by  implication  in  favour  of  the 
author  of  the  trust  himself,  or  his  represen- 
tatives.—ii0«iiZfin(7  use,  in  mho,  a  use  return- 
ing by  way  of  implication  to  the  granter 
himseit— Stn.  To  proceed,  spring,  rise,  arise, 
originate,  ensue,  eventuate,  terminate. 
Result  (r^ultO.  n.  [From  the  verb.]  L  t  R^ 
silience;  act  of  flying  back. 

Sound  is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  air, 
by  the  return  or  the  resnit  of  the  string.       BmtPft, 

2.  Consequence;  conclusion;  outcome:  issue; 
effect;  that  which  proceeds  naturally  or  logi- 
cally from  facts,  premises,  or  the  state  of 
things;  as,  the  result  of  reasoning ;  the  re- 


sult of  reflection ;  the  result  of  a  consulta- 
tion; the  result  of  a  certain  procedure. 

And  when  I  weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well. 

And  prove  it  In  tti*  infallible  resiUt 

So  hollow  and  so  false.  Cewp^r. 

8.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  conn> 
cil  or  deliberative  assembly;  resolution;  aa, 
the  result  of  an  ecclesiastical  coundL 

Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  results  have,  at 
certain  times,  fiillen  from  great  assemblies.  Sittifi. 

Srif.  Consequence,  conclusion,  inference, 
effect,  outcome,  issue,  event 

Resultance  (re-zuIt'ansX  n.  The  act  of  re- 
sulting; that  which  results;  a  result  'That 
which  I  call  the  total  resuXtatice:  Reliquia 
Wottoniana. 

Resultant  (rd-zulf  antX  a.  Existing  or  fol- 
lowing as  a  result  or  consequence:  espe- 
cially, resulting  from  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  agents ;  as,  a  resuUant  motion 
produced  by  two  forces. 

Resultant  (re-zult'ant),  n.  1.  In  dgn.  the  force 
which  results  from  the  composition  of  two 
or  more  forces  acting  upon  a  ))ody.  When 
the  two  forces  act  upon  a  body  in  the  same 
line  of  direction,  the  resultant  is  equivalent 
to  the  sum  of  both;  when  they  act  in  opposite 
directions,  the  resultant  is  equal  to  tJieir 
difference,  and  acts  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater.  If  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  two 
forces  are  inclined  to  each  other,  then  on 
taking  in  each  direction,  from  the  point 
where  they  Intersect,  a  straight  line  to  re- 
present each  of  the  forces  respectively,  and 
constructing  a  parallelogram  of  which  thcbe 
lines  are  the  adjacent  sides,  the  resultant  ia 
represented  in  intensity  and  direction  by 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  passing 
through  the  point  of  Interseotron.  By  com- 
bining this  resultant  with  a  third  force  u 
new  resultant  will  be  obtained,  and  in  this 
manner  the  resultant  of  any  number  of 
forces  may  be  determined.— 2.  In  math,  an 
eliminant  (which  seel 

Resultatet  (r6-zulf  lit),  n.    A  result. 

The  resultate  of  their  counsell  is  for  the  most  part 
direct  and  sincere.  Bacon. 

Resultftal  (r6-zult'fal),  a.  Having  results; 
effectual 

Resultlyet  (r6-zult1vX  a.  Resultant  *Re- 
sultive  firmness.'    Fuller. 

Resultless  (r£-zulf  les),  a.  Without  result: 
as.  resultless  investigatlona 

Resumable  (r§zfim'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  resumed,  taken  back,  or  taken  uy 
again.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

R^8um6(ra'zil-m&).  fk  [Fr.]  A  summing 
up:  a  recapitulation;  a  condensed  state- 
ment; a  summary.  'The  excellent  littla 
risu  mi  thereof. '    Kingsley. 

Resume  (re-zQmO,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  resumed; 
ppr.  resuming.  [Fr.  r^sumcr,  from  L.  re- 
sumo— re,  and  sumo,  to  take  (whence  as- 
sume, consume,  &C.).]  L  To  take  again;  to 
take  back. 

The  sun,  like  this  from  which  our  sight  we  haw, 
Gaz'd  on  too  long,  resumes  the  light  he  gfve. 

Sir  y.  iJeuMmm. 
They  ruutme  what  has  been  obtained  Aaudulently. 

Sir  tV.  I>ave$mmt. 

2.  To  enter  upon  or  take  up  again. 

Reason  resum'dhex  place,  and  passion  fled. 

Drjnitn. 
Could  the  dead,  whose  dying  eyes 
Were  closed  with  wail,  resume  their  life. 
They  would  but  find  in  child  and  wife 
An  von  welcome  when  they  rise.        Tent^* 


S.  To  take  up  again  after  interruption ;  to 
begin  again;  as,  to  resume  an  argnneat  or 
discourse. 

Besuamion  (r^iom'on),  v.t.  i.  To  auni- 
mon  or  call  again.— 2.  To  recall;  toreoever. 
Bacon. 

Resummons  (rft-sum'ons).  n.  In  km,  a 
second  summons,  or  calling  a  person  to 
answer  an  action  where  the  first  summons 
Is  defeated  by  any  occasion. 

Resumption(r£zum'shon),n.  (LresmmpHo, 
resumptionis—re,  back,  and  sumo,sumnisan, 
to  take.]  The  act  of  resuming,  taking  oack. 
or  taking  again;  as,  the  resumotion  of  a 
grant;  speciflcallv,  in  law,  the  taVing  anln 
by  the  crown  such  lands  or  tenemenUk  »c. . 
as  on  false  suggestion,  or  other  error,  had 
been  granted  by  letters  patent 

ResunmtlTe  (r§-zum'tiv),  a.  Taking  back 
or  again. 

ResumptlTe  (r(-zum'tiv),  n.  A  restoring 
medicine;  a  restorative.    Bailey.    [Rare.] 

Resuplnate(r6-sfi'pi-n&tX  a.  [L.  resujnn- 
atus,  pp.  of  resupino,  to  throw  on  one's  back 
—re.  and  supino,  to  lay  backwards,  from 
supmus.  lying  on  the  back]  1.  Inverted ; 
reversea;  H»pearing  as  if  turned  upside 
down.— 1  In  hot  so  turned  or  twisted  that 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  loch; 
Vol.  IIL 


g,  go;     i,j6b;     h,  rr.  ton;     ng,  sln^,     th,  CAen;  th,  tMu;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;   ah,  amre.— See  KsT, 
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the  parti  natarally  the  undermost  become 
the  uppermost,  and  vice  versa;  as,  a  r$$u- 
pinate  corolla;  a  retupinate  leal 

Besimlnated  (rg-sa^pi-n&t^X  <>•  B^u- 
pinate. 

Resupination  ( r6sQ'pi-n&''shon ).  n.    [See 
above.  J  The  state  of  lying  on  the  back;  the 
state  of  being  resupinate  or  reversed.    'A 
retupination  of  the  flgare.'    W<^ton, 
Basuplne  (r^-sfi-pinOb  a.  Lying  on  the  back. 
He  ^Mike.  and,  downward  swayed,  fell  resu/iiu. 
With  his  huge  neck  aslant.  Cawper. 

Basttpp]y(rd*sap-pU'X«.(.  To  supply  again. 

Resurgence  (r§-8£r'Jens),  n.    The  act  of 

rising  again;  resurrection.    Coleridge. 
Besurgent  (r6*s£ryentX  a.    [L.  resurgeru, 

returgentii^  ppr.  of  returgo—re,  again,  and 

mrgo,  to  rise.]    Kising  again  or  from  the 

dead.    CoUric^. 
Resargent  (rd-s^i'Jent),  n.  One  who  or  that 

which  rises  again :  especially,  one  who  rises 

from  the  dead.    Sydney  SmUh. 
BetnrprlM  (rfr^r-priz'X  n.    A  second  or 

fresh  surprise. 
The  process  id  this  action  drew  on  a  rtaur^ritt  of 

the  castle  by  the  Thehans.  Bacon. 

BetnrprlM  (r6-s6r-priz'X  v.(.  To  surprise 
again;  to  retake  unawares. 

Betnzrect  <rez-6r-rekt'X  v.(.  [See  Rksur- 
RBcnoN.]  L  To  take  from  the  grave,  as  a 
dead  body.  [Low.]— 2.  To  restore  to  life; 
to  reanimate ;  to  bring  to  public  view  that 
which  had  been  lost  or  forgotten. 

Resurrection  (rez-^r-rek'shonX  n.  [Fr.,from 
L.  rttwrectio,  from  L.  resurgo,  resurrectum 
—re,  again,  and  surgo,  to  arise.  ]  1.  A  rising 
again;  a  springing  again  into  life;  a  re- 
vival, as  from  a  state  of  ignorance  or  degra- 
dation; as,  the  resurrection  of  hopes;  a 
moral  resurrection;  specifically,  a  rising 
from  the  dead;  the  revival  of  the  dead  of  the 
human  race,  or  their  return  from  the  grave, 
particularly  at  the  general  Judgment  '  A 
glorious  and  Joyful  resurrection/   Add\»on. 

And  hare  hope  toward  God  .  .  .  that  there  shall 
be  a  resurrtctton  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  Just  and 
unjust  Acts  xxiv.  15. 

2.  The  state  of  being  risen  from  the  dead ; 
the  future  state. 

In  the  rtsurrectioH  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage.  Mat.  sxiL  ja 

Resurrectionist  (rez-to-rek'shon-ist),  9l 

One  whose  business  it  is  to  steal  bodies  from 

the  grave  for  dissection. 
Re8urrectionize(rez-^-rek'shon-Iz),v.f.  To 

raise  from  tho  dead;  to  resurrect  SotUhey. 
Resurrection-man  (rez-^r-rek'shon-man), 

9k    Same  as  Resurrectionist    Dickens. 
Resurvey  (rd-s^r-vft^,  v.t.  l.  To  survey  again 

or  anew;  to  review.— 2.  To  read  and  examine 

again. 

Once  more  rtsurvty 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover.    SMak. 

Resuirey  (re-s*r'vftX  «.    A  new  survey. 

Resnsdtable  (rS-sus'l-tabl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  resuscitated  or  restored  to  life. 

Resusdtant  (rSsus'ltant),  a.  and  n.  Re- 
suscitating; one  who  or  that  which  resusci- 
tates. 

Resuscitate  (re-sus'i-t&tX  «•<•  pret  &  pp. 
resuscitated;  ppr.  resuscitating.  (L.  restiscUo, 
resuscitatum—re,  again,  and  suscito,  to  rouse 
up— «tw,  »ub,  and  cito,  to  put  into  quick 
motion,  to  incite,  to  stimulate,  a  freq.  from 
eieo,  to  summon,  to  make  to  go.  ]  To  stir  up 
anew;  to  revivify;  to  revive;  particularly, 
to  recover  from  apparent  death ;  as,  to  re- 
suseitate  a  drowned  person ;  to  resuscitate 
withered  plants.  '  After  death  we  should 
ht  resuscitated.*    OlanviUs. 

It  is  difficult  to  rtsHscitntt  surprise  when  fiuniliarity 
has  once  laid  the  sentiment  asleep.  Patty. 

No  wind  lias  rtsutcitattd  the  lace  of  the  sleeping 
waters.  Lamb. 

Resuscitate  (rd-sus'it&tX  v.i.  To  revive; 
to  come  to  life  again. 

As  these  projects,  however  often  slain,  always  np> 
suseiimtt,  it  is  not  superrtuous  to  examine  one  or  two 
of  the  fallacies  by  which  the  schemers  impose  00 
themsdves.  y.  S.  Milt. 

Resuscitation  (rd-sus^-t&^shon),  n.  The 
act  of  resuscitatintr.  or  the  state  of  being 
resuscitated;  revival;  revivification;  restor- 
ation to  life ;  the  restoring  to  animation  of 
persons  apparently  dead,  as  in  cases  of 
drowning,  suspended  animation  from  expo- 
snre  to  cold,  or  from  disease.  '  The  extinc- 
tion and  resuscitation  of  arts.'    Johnson. 

The  rtntscitaiioH  of  the  body  from  its  dust  i«  a 
supernatural  work.  Sf.  Mali. 

Resusdtative  (re-sus'i-t&t-iv).  a.  Tending 
to  resuscitate;  reviving;  revivifying;  raising 
from  apparent  death;  reproducing. 


Resusdtator  (rS-sus'i-tat-dr),  n.  One  who 
resuscltatea 

Ret  (ret),  v.t.  [D.  reten,  to  ret  flax;  allied  to 
n^.l  To  steep  or  macerate  flax  in  water, 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  field,  in  order  to 
separate  the  fibre  by  incipient  rotting. 

Rotable  (rd-t&'bl).  n.  In  arch,  a  shelf  or 
ledge  behind  an  altar  for  holding  candles  or 
vasea    Sometimes  called  Super-altar. 

Retail  (r^-tal'),  v.t.  [Fr.  retaiUer,  to  cut 
again,  to  cut  often,  retail,  a  piece  cut  off— 
re,  again,  and  taUler,  to  cut,  from  L.L.  to- 
lea,  talia,  a  tally,  from  L.  talea.  a  stick,  a 
bar  (hence  also  detail,  tdilor,  tally).  Retail 
is  thus  to  sell  by  pieces  cut  off.]  L  To  sell 
in  small  quantities  or  parcels:  opposed  to 
selling  by  wholesale ;  as,  to  retail  cloth  or 
groceriea 

The  keepers  of  ale  houses  pay  for  a  licence  to  rt- 
tait  ale  and  spirituous  liquors.  Adam  Smith. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand. 

The  sage  dame,  experienced  in  her  trade. 
By  names  of  toasts,  retaiis  each  batter*d  Jade. 


8.  To  deal  out  in  small  quantities;  to  tell  in 
broken  parts;  to  tell  to  many;  to  tell  again; 
to  hand  down  by  report;  as,  to  retail  sUuider 
or  idle  reports. 

Methinks  the  truth  should  Uve  from  age  to  afp^ 
As  'twere  retaifd  to  all  posterity.  S/iai. 

Retail  (rd't&l),  n.    The  sale  of  commodities 

in  small  quantities  or  parcels,  or  at  second 

hand;   a  dealing  out   in   small   portions. 

'These  and  most  other  things  which  are 

sold  by  retail.'  Adam  Smith. 
Retail  (re-talO.  a.    Applied  to  the  sale  of 

anything  in  small  quantities  or  parcels;  as, 

a  retail  trade.  Sydney  Smith. 
Retailer  (r6t&r^).  n.    One  who  retails;  one 

who  deals  out  in  small  quantities. 

The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manufacturer,  of 
the  merchant  and  retaiier,  are  all  drawn  from  the 
price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  first  produce,  and 
the  two  last  buy  and  selL  Aetam  Smith. 

Retailment  (re-tal'ment),  n.  Act  of  retail- 
ing. 

Retain  (r£-t&n'},  v.t.  [Fr.  retenir,  L.  retitieo 
—re,  back,  and  teneo,  to  hold.]  L  To  hold 
or  keep  in  possession;  to  keep  from  depart- 
ure or  escape ;  to  hold ;  to  detain ;  to  keep; 
not  to  lose  or  part  with  or  dismiss;  as,  the 
memory  retains  ideas  which  facts  or  argu- 
ments have  suggested  to  the  mind.  'Whom 
I  would  have  retained  with  me.'  PhlL  xiil 
18. 

They  did  not  Uke  to  rttain  God  in  their  knowledge. 

Rom.  L  38. 

An  executor  may  rttain  a  debt  due  to  him  from 
the  tesuior.  Bttukstont. 

Still  Hebron's  honoured,  happy  soil  retains 

Our  royal  hero's  beauteous,  dear  remains.    Drydtn. 

2.  To  keep  in  pay;  to  hire;  to  engage  by  the 
payment  of  a  preliminary  fee;  as.  to  retain 
counseL 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retained  the  most 
learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

Addison. 

8.t  To  withhold;  to  restrain;  to  keep  back. 

He  laid  him  bleeding  on  the  i^round.  and  had  killed 
him  if  his  brother  Robert  had  not  retained  him,  and 
nuide  him  sensible  how  much  more  it  concerned  him 
to  make  his  escape  than  pursue  his  revenge. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Retain t  (r«-tinO,  v.i  1.  To  belong  to;  to 
depend  on ;  to  pertain.  'A  somewhat  lan- 
guid relish  retaining  to  bitterness.'  Boyle. 

2.  To  keep;  to  continue. 

No  more  can  impure  man  rettHn  and  move 

In  the  pure  region  of  that  worthy  love.      Donne. 

Retainable  (r6-tin'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 

retained. 
p^4i^^ftfti  (rS-t&n'al).  n.  The  act  of  retaining. 

A  nnual  Re  view.    [Rare.  ] 
Retaindershipt  (rd-t&n'dftr-shipX  n.    The 

state  of  being  a  retainer  or  dependant 

It  was  the  policy  of  these  kings  to  make  them  all 
(clergy  and  nobility)  of  their  own  livery  or  retainder- 
ship.  N.  Bacon. 

Retainer  (r§-t&n'£r),  n.  l.  One  who  or  that 
which  retains.  'One  that  has  forgot  the 
common  meaning  of  words,  but  an  admir- 
able retainer  of  the  sound.'  Sw\ft.—2.  One 
who  is  kept  in  service;  an  attendant;  a  de- 
pendant; in  a  specific  sense,  a  servant,  not 
a  domestic,  but  occasionally  attending  and 
wearing  his  master's  livery:  as,  the  retainers 
of  the  ancient  princes  and  nobility. 

In  common  law,  retainer  slgnifieth  a  servant  not 
menial  nor  familiar,  that  is.  not  dwelling  in  hb  house; 
bu,  ool,  u^»  o,  b.«0«  hU  ^  «,3  Uv.2^^^^ 

Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of  tenants  and  their 
retainers,  who  were  fed  at  the  castle  in  time  of  peatc. 
refuse  to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the  held  of 
battle.  Hailam. 

3.  In  la\s,  (a)  a  preliminary  fee  s^ven  to  a 
counsel  to  secure  his  services,  or  rather,  as 


it  has  been  aaid^  to  prevent 
side  from  engagmg  them.  A 
fAXtiet  special  on  geihsrai.  A 
is  for  a  particular  case  which  is  expected  t» 
come  on.  A  generaJL  retaitker  to  ffi veo  by  s 
party  desirous  of  securing  a  prioritjr  of  clwa 
on  the  counsel's  services  for  aiij  caae  wht  & 
he  may  have  in  any  court  whicli  tKat  cxioi 
sel  attends.  Called  alao  RetaitU*^  I^e*.  ' 
An  authority  given  to  an  attorney  or  »>1' 

tbh^J 


tor  to  proceedln  an  action.  (c)Tl> 
ing  what  one  has  in  his  hands  by 
some  right — It  The  act  of  keeping 
ants,  or  being  in  dependence. 
Retaining  (rg-tanlng).  p.  and  a. 
in  possession ;  serving  to  retain : 
back;  engaging.— /{efaintiij^ /r«. 


a.  a  wa'i 


eajrth  trsmm 


See  RETAINER,  8.  —  Retaini^ 
that  is  built  to  retain  a  bank  oi 
slipping  down;  a  revetment. 
Retain-uxiU. 

Retainment  (r£-tin'mentX  n- 
retaining;  retention. 
Retain-wall  (r6-tin'w»l).  n. 

RBTAININa. 

Retake  (rd-t&k'X  v.t  pret  rvtool:/ 
taken;  ppr.  retaking.    L  To  take  again 

A  day  shonkl  be  appointed,  when  the 
should  be  rwtaken  into  consideratioa. 

2.  To  take  from  a  captor;  to  recapture 
to  retake  a  ship  or  prisoners. 

Retaker(r6-t&r«r),n.  Onewhotakea 
what  has  been  taken;  a  recaptor. 

RetalUte  (r6.tal'l-&t)^  v.t  pret.  ^  pp. 
Hated;  ppr.  retaliating.  (L.  rmtaUo,  r 
atum,  to  retaliate— re,  fn  return,  and 
talio,  Uke  for  like.  Ulion.  retalUtioo, 
talis,  such.]  To  return  the  like  for;  to  rv- 
pay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  same  kmd 
as  has  been  received.  It  is  now  srldoaa 
or  never  used  except  in  a  bad  •enac.  that  ia. 
to  return  evil  for  evil ;  as,  to  reteth^te  Inja- 
ries.  '  His  visit  should  be  wfo/iafr^'  Sir 
T.  Herbert  *Hate  with  hate  again  ntm- 
UaU.'  Donne.  'That  the  kindness  be  has 
graciously  shown  them  may  be  rvlolsalsrf ' 
Dryden, 

It  is  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  retaliaSe  tkc  li^)«nes 
of  authors,  whose  works  are  so  soon  forcottcm  cJhC 
we  are  in  danger  of  appearing  the  6rst 


Retaliate  (r§-tal'i-atX  v.i.    To  returnlSke 
for  like;  as,  to  retaliajte  upon  an  enemj. 

Our  captain  would  not  salute  the  dty.  except  tlMy 
would  retaliate.  Henry 


Retaliation  (r6-tall-&"shon).n.  Tlie  act  oT 
retaliating ;  the  return  of  like  for  Uke ;  the 
doing  that  to  another  which  be  has  docke 
to  us ;  requital  of  evil ;  reprisal ;  revenge. 
'  The  lex  talionis,  or  law  of  rgfa/i'ariem.' 
Blaekstofie. 

They  thoui^ht  it  no  irreUgion  to  prosacute  the  ae^ 
verest  retaliation  or  revenge. 

Formerly  it  was  used  also  in  a  good 
return  of  good  for  good.    See  the  verb. 

God  takes  what  is  done  to  others  as  done  to 
self,  and  by  promise  obliges  himself  to  fuB 
tion.  Calmm^y 

Stn.  Reouital,  reprisal,  revenge,  repayment^ 
retribution,  punishment 

Retaliatiye(re-tal'i-&t-iv).a.  Tendh»«  to 
retaliate;  returning  Uke  for  Uke;  retalia- 
tory; vindictive;  revengeful.    Quart  Are. 

Retaliatory  (r«-tal'i-&-to-riX  a.  Implyh« 
retaliation;  retaliative;  returning  like  for 
like;  as,  retaliatory  measures;  retaliatory 
edicts.    Cannina. 

Retard  (r6-t4rdO^  v.t  [Fr.  retarder;  L.  re- 
tardo—re,  and  tardo,  to  delay,  from  tardus, 
slow.  ]  1.  To  obstruct  in  swiftness  of  course; 
to  keep  delaying;  to  impede;  to  clog;  to  htn> 
der;  as,  to  retturd  the  march  of  an  army;  to 
retard  the  motion  of  a  ^i"^  —  Retarded 
motion,  in  physics,  that  which  suffera  cofr. 
tinual  diminution  of  velocity,  as  the  motka 
of  a  body  projected  upwards.  If  the  dimi- 
nutions of  velocity  are  equal  in  equal  times 
the  motion  is  said  to  be  uniformly  retarded. 
The  laws  of  retarded  motion  are  the  same 
as  those  of  accelerated  moUon,  only  the  or- 
der is  reversed.    See  under  AccBLBitATE. 

They  (metaphysics)  were  carried  still  Earthar.  and 
corrupted  all  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  ootnrdad 
the  progress  of  it  JW<i^f*rw4e. 

2.  To  defer;  to  put  off;  to  render  more  late: 
as,  to  retard  the  attacks  of  old  age ;  to  re- 
tard »  rupture  between  nationa  'To  retard 
a  melancnoly  visit  to  a  person  one  cannot 
relieve.'  Pope. —Stk.  To  Impede,  hinder, 
obstruct,  detain,  delay,  procrastinate,  defer. 

Retard  U  retard' X  vt^  To  stay  back.  Sir 
T  Browne. 

Retard  (r&-Uird'),  n.  Retardation:  ossd 
chiefly  in  the  x^inue  retard  qf  the  tide,  that 


fits,  fir.  fat,  fftU;       mh,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  move;       t6be,  tub.  biUl;       oil.  pound;       U,  Sc.  abtoe;     ;,  Sc  f«f. 


RnARDATIOM 

It.  Uia  Islaml  twtncD  lh«  Innill  d(  tha 
mooo  ■(  whicli  a  U<ls  ot^alsi  lad  Uia 
app«*nnc«  a[  tha  tida  tUeU^ 
Bau!rdaUni(T«-ttr-(UL'ihon),n,  l.Theict 
o[  raUnllng  or  abiUiiig  talodt]'  at  motion; 
blndaimnca;  tha  ut  of  dalaylnsi  putting 
off  or  randaring  mon  U(e ;  u,  tna  rttardit- 
titn  ol  tiw  notion  o[  a  thip. 


S.  In  phytia,  the  aot  ol  hladarlni  the  fna 
profFcH  arVBlocltjrofa  budT,aud  u  LtlnuteLy 
therafora  ilopptnff  11  It  anHa  from  tba  op- 
podtlon  of  tha  medium  <n  which  tha  bodf 
niovH,  or  horn  tha  Mctlon  ot  tha  inrtua 
upon  which  It  mom  (Ma  FKicTToH,  BJEStn- 
ANCE),  or  from  tha  action  of  gn,yily.—Ui- 
lardaUon  </  mtan  talar  (inu,  tha  chuiga  of 
tbamoMiiun'*  right  ucanalon  InaildBKil 
(Ut,  bf  which  ha  appan  to  hug  back,  u 
ltwan,lnbi*dlunuunvDlullan.  -Jtcianfo- 
timi^aitidu,  E»»Bndar ACCILIRATIOH. 
a.  That  which  rotwdi:  ■  hlndarancai  in 
oNtntotlon.  'Bteaphllti|i]opghi.mndoth«r 


Croloaglim  KDic  notaol  a  prsiioiii  chord 
ito  the  lucceadiug  ana  In  audi  ■  mannar 
that  It  becomo*  ■  rflKOid  which  ia  lOMlvod 

BsUldaUvi  (i4-Utrd'it-lTX  >-    Tandlii|ta 
totiRl:  hiirlDg  power  to  r«tud 
"-^ — ■ir(i«.tlnl'tr),  o.     Ona  thatraUrdi, 
"  loUyt,     '  No  iDCODildanbla  ra- 
llltr^If. 

idment (rt'tird'inaut), n.  Thaadof 
-_  .-fdlng  or  delajrlnfl.  Cowty. 
BCICb  (rach).  Li  [A.  Sax.  Anwin,  to  ratch. 
to  bAwJL;  alllad  to  hraea.  tha  thmat,  « 
cough:  D.  raeliilia.  to  hawk  and  iplt;  Icel. 
tr^M,  to  hawk,  to  eplt,  AnUi,  ipLUIs) 

Id  Toinltlug. 


ft«Cht(r 


ruu.'    Daaii 
n.    lL.,anei)    Inniwr.  ■< 

ork  or  plaiua  ot  Teaaela.-J 

minbile.  ■  net-work  of  blood-veaKll  In 

a  tUaua  Ijlng  iHtwoan  Uio  apidennla 


I  bUck  plgmant  Ln  tha  ne^ro, 

Ji  (ri-li'ahni),  n.    BeiambUngne 

work.    |IUr«1 
BeteeUonl  (ri-latihon),  n.    [Trom  L  r 


a.' 


Tb«  art  ot  dUclooing 


BeMUCritaaLt    ToUllapihi, 
Batsiit<r«.tem'>.n.  That  which  la  retained. 
Satenaou  (ri-lan'ihon),  b.     (Ft.  r^intlan, 

taiiiint  or  keeping:  the  itata  o(  being  ra- 
cially, the  faculty  ot  tha  mind  hf  w'hlfh  It 
reUJnildeu;  memoir.  'No  woman'i  heart 
to  big  to  hold  10  much:  thai  lai^  ntntKni. ' 
Skat. 

tlencs— 3.1  That  which  praacmi  Imprei. 
■loRL  H  a  tablet.  'That  poor  nitatum 
could  not  lo  much  hold.'  SSat.  [Rare.]^ 
4.  In  mtd.  (a)  the  power  of  retalnlni,  u  ic 

cumuUUiin  of  anlid  or  liifuld  matter  in 
laiaeli  of  the  body  or  carltiai  Intended  tc 


upon  Ihii  be  l>  pjlMTAll 
eh,  cAalni      Ch.  3c  hieA:      E,fo;      l.Jobi      ft.  Ft.  ton;      Dg,  aliif; 


.-t.  Th«  act  ol 


T.  In  SeoU  lau.  a  Hen;  the  right  of  withhold 
Ingadebt  01  retaining  proparty  until  adebl 
due  to  the  penon  cUimlng  thi*  right  ta 
duly  paid. 
BeUntU  (r<-tant;UX    [L.  ablative  pi.  of  re 


(rt-tantM  a. 
Having  the  p 


in.  ritmW.    Bee 


a  body 


itereltutite  loreeot  the  abii 
nUntivt  of  heat  or  moiature. 

Bet«iitIT8(ri-tant'lv),  n.    That  which  m- 
tatnaor  contlnet:  reiltvlnL 


llty  of  being  retentive :  aa.  nrntttunun  of 
mamory. 
Eatanna^t  ■••  Retinue— Ji  Aterefaniu.  re- 


pierced  iflie  iiet- 

cal  apeciei   (A 
allulDu),  found 


Bp.  Hackit 

ilieaclotweai 


aeteil(r»-Uk.l,e,(.  [L.«(« 

To  unweave;  to  dlaentangli 
Batextnre  (r«.teki'tar).  f  1,  ' 

ing  again:  a  •econi' 

Itxiun  of  apirltnaJ 
Betbor,!  n.    [Or.  .™.v..i    ~.  -..~.  -. 

rhetorician.    CAaunr. 
Il8tl»rl«_(rt-tl»'ri-ein.irf.    [L.fromreto, 

a  net,]    The  name  given  to  Ihoie  ipliler* 

which  ipln  a  web  t«  entnp  their  prey. 
KctUrlna  (rt-tl-*'ri-u.),  n.    (L,  Ironi  rrto, 

Infirjm.afUJo.agladlalorwhovrora 

With  theaa  Implementa  h<  endea- 
voured to  entangle  and  deapatcb  hia  adver- 
aan,  who  vaa  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  ahleld, 

RvtluT(r«'>hl-a.r(>,a.     1.  Netllka.     -Ri- 


onlyaihon 


Rstlary  |r*'Ai-a-r 

RETIJHUJl-t  In 

■  w<l.  lo  catch  Ita 
B«Ue«ne«  (ref  l-ae 


[[Dallty  of  being  reticent 


ludieiland  conilnned  (Hence :  arelralnln 
from  UlkiDg:  the  keeping  of  ona'i  counae: 


t  In  tItrL  apoilopeala  (which  aee> 

"-" '— '"  len-il),  n,    Betlcenca, 

lentX  a.    (S,  retieew.  nti 
Tttitfti.     See  Rmcucci. 


Settculartrc 

ing  the  form  oia  net  oromei-worK;  lurma. 
with  intentlcea;  ai,  a  relieular  body  o 
membranB— rSereh'euiarfcodK.orreM  mu 


manner.     'Hie  outer lurlBca  ot  ths 

ScUcu^ta7l^(n^teS^re-Uk-fi"ut,  re- 
■■■■  -lil-edia.     ■■       ■■     '-■   -  ■ -* 


parallel  flbrea,eroiaed  byoth< 

are  alio  parallel,  ao  ai  to  eioioib  uinnn 

Ilka  thoeeolanet—ibti'culaifdoliui.a  kind 

worii  of  alr-bubblea  li  Incloaed  In  the  glaia 
and  ananged  In  tegular  Interlacing  aerlee. 
— Ain'cvlofed  muTomeler.  SeaRlTICULE,!. 
HtCBoHETEE.  —  itelicuAiMd  tnonldtiu.  lu 
arch,  a  member  compoied  of  a  fillet  Inter- 
laced In  varloni  wgyi  like  net-work.  It  i) 
leen  chiefly  In  bulldlnga  In  tha  Norman 
■lyle.  — AettcnJoled  mrt.  that  Tirlety  of 
maaonry  wherein  the  itonei  are  aquare  and 
laid  loienge-wlae,  reaembllng  the  meihea  of 
a  neL    Ilile  epeclet  ol  matoni-j  wu  very 


Bettenlatloii  (re-tlk'a-Ii'-ehon),  n 


t  lubatsncca  reaembllng  a  i 


Ing  by  the  help  of  threi 
number  ot  proportional 


acrlptlon  of  materlalt,  uaed  by  ladlei  tor ' 
rying  In  the  hand.  -Z  An  attachment 
leleacope,  uaed  for  meaeurtng  amall  celei 
diatancea.  It  conaiata  of  an  eye-piece  of 
power,  having  a  net-work  of  umennefll 


(r«-tlk'a-lum),  n.    [L.,  a  II 
ipeda-2.  Id  Hot.  tha  flbroua 
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the  parti  nRtnrally  the  undermost  become 
the  uppermost,  and  vice  versa;  as,  a  rem- 
pinaU  corolla;  a  resupifuUe  leal 

Besimlnated  (r£-sQ^pi-n&t^dX  <>•  B^u- 
pinaie. 

fiesupination  (r6-s(t'pi-na''shon),  n.    [See 
above.]  The  btate  of  lying  on  the  back;  the 
state  of  being  resuptnate  or  reversed.    'A 
reiupinalion  of  the  figure.'    Wotton. 
RasiUline  (re-sfi-plnOb  a.  Lying  on  the  back. 
He  spake,  and.  downward  swajred,  fell  res$*/itt*, 
With  bis  huge  neck  aslant  Cvwptr. 

Basttpply  (r^sup-pirx  «.  (.  To  supply  again. 

Resurgenoe  (rfi-s^r'Jens),  n.    The  act  of 

rising  again;  resurrection.    Coleridge. 
Besurgent  (rfi-s^rMent),  a.    (L.  reiurgena, 

remrgentii,  ppr.  of  returgo—re,  again,  and 

fuiyo,  to  rise.]    Rising  again  or  from  the 

dead.    Coleridge. 
Resurgent  (r^-s^i^Jent),  n.  One  who  or  that 

which  rises  again :  especially,  one  who  rises 

from  the  dead.    Sydney  SmUJt. 
Renirprlie  (rft-Bdr-prix'X  ».    A  second  or 

fresh  surprise. 

The  process  of  thb  action  drew  oo  a  rtsurjMte  of 
the  castle  by  the  Thel>ant.  Bae0H. 

Benirprlie  (r<-s6r-prIs'X  v.t  To  surprise 
again;  to  retake  unawares. 

Renixrect  (rei-«r-rekt'X  v<>  [See  Rbsur- 
mcnoN.  1  L  To  take  from  the  grave,  as  a 
dead  body.  [Low.]— 8.  To  restore  to  life; 
to  reanimate ;  to  bring  to  public  view  that 
which  had  been  lost  or  foraotten. 

Retlirrection(rez-«rrek'8honX  n.  (Fr.,from 
L.  rtturreetio,  from  L.  rteurgo,  resurrectum 
—re,  again,  and  $urgo,  to  arise.  ]  1.  A  rising 
again;  a  springing  again  into  life;  a  re- 
vival, as  from  a  state  of  ignorance  or  degra- 
dation; as,  the  resurrectioii  of  ho];)es;  a 
moral  resurrection;  specifically,  a  rising 
from  the  dead;  the  revival  of  the  dead  of  the 
human  race,  or  their  return  from  the  grave, 
particularly  at  the  general  judgment  '  A 
glorious  and  joyful  reextrreetion/   Addiion. 

And  hare  hope  toward  God  .  .  .  that  there  shall 
be  a  rtSMrrecttoH  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  Just  and 
unjust  Acts  xxlv.  15. 

2.  The  state  of  being  risen  from  the  dead ; 
the  future  state. 

In  the  rtsHrrtctioH  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
l^ven  in  marriage.  Mat  xxiL  30. 

Resarreotionlst  (rec-^r-rek'shon-ist).  ii. 

One  whose  business  it  is  to  steal  bodies  from 

the  grave  for  dissection. 
Retarrectlonlze(rez-^-rek'shon-Iz).  v.f.  To 

raise  hrom  the  dead;  to  resurrect  Sotithey. 
Resurrection-xnan  (rez-«r-rek'shon-man), 

n.    Same  as  Hesurreetionist    Diekene. 
Besurvey  (r£-s«r-v&0.  v. <.  l.  To  survey  again 

or  anew;  to  review.  —2.  To  read  and  examine 

again. 

Once  more  reiMrvfy 
These  poor  rude  Unes  of  thy  deceased  lover.    SMui. 

Reenxrey  (re-s*r'viX  n.    A  new  survev. 

Reeuidtable  (rSsus'i-ta-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  resuscitated  or  restored  to  life. 

Resusdtant  (rSsus'i-tant).  a.  and  n.  Re- 
suscitating; one  who  or  that  which  resusci- 
tates. 

Resuscitate  (rSsus'iUktX  v.t.  pret  &  pp. 
retuteittUed;  ppr.  resuecitating.  [L.  remeeUo, 
retu$citatum—re,  again,  and  etieeito,  to  rouse 
up— ttw.  tub,  and  eito,  to  put  into  quick 
motion,  to  incite,  to  stimulate,  a  freq.  from 
eieo,  to  summon,  to  make  to  go.  ]  To  stir  up 
anew;  to  revivi^;  to  revive;  particularly, 
to  recover  from  apparent  death ;  as,  to  re- 
tu$oitate  a  drowned  person ;  to  resueeitate 
withered  plants.  '  After  death  we  should 
be  reiutdtated.'    OlanviUe. 

It  i*  difficult  to  rtsMtcitttt  surprise  when  familiarity 
has  oace  laid  the  sentiment  asleep.  Palejf. 

No  wind  has  rtstucitattd  the  foce  of  the  sleeping 
waters.  Lamb. 

Resuscitate  (rd-susltitX  v.i.  To  revive; 
to  come  to  life  again. 

As  these  projects,  however  often  slain,  always  rr- 
suteitatt.  it  1%  not  superfluous  to  examine  one  or  two 
of  the  fallacies  by  which  the  schemers  impose  on 
themselves.  y.  5.  AfM. 

Resuscitation  (rd-susM-ta^shon),  n.  The 
act  of  resuscitating,  or  the  state  of  being 
resuscitated;  revival;  revivification;  restor- 
ation to  life :  the  restoring  to  animation  of 
persons  apparently  dead,  as  in  cases  of 
drowning,  suspended  animation  from  expo- 
sure to  cold,  or  from  disease.  '  The  extinc- 
tion and  remseitatiun  of  arts.'    Johnton. 

The  rtntscttat  <nt  of  the  body  from  its  dust  is  a 
supernatural  work.  B/.  HalL 

Resuscitatiye  (re-sus'l-t&t-iv).  a.  Tending 
to  resuscitate:  reviving;  revivifying;  raising 
from  apparent  death;  reproducing. 


Resusdtator  (r6-sus'i-t&t-«rX  n.  One  who 
resuscitates 

Ret  (ret),  o.(.  [D.  reten^  to  ret  flax;  allied  to 
Toi.'\  To  steep  or  macerate  flax  in  water, 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  field,  in  order  to 
separate  the  fibre  by  incipient  rotting. 

RetaUe  (rd-t&'bl),  n.  In  areh.  a  shelf  or 
ledge  behind  an  altar  for  holding  candles  or 
vasea    Sometimes  called  Super-altar. 

Retail  (re-tftl'X  v.t  [Ft.  retaiUer,  to  out 
ac^n,  to  cut  often,  retail,  a  piece  cut  off- 
re,  again,  and  taitter,  to  cut,  from  L.L.  (o- 
lea,  talia,  a  tally,  from  L.  talea,  a  stick,  a 
bar  (hence  also  detail,  tdilor,  tally).  Retail 
is  thus  to  sell  by  pieces  cut  off.]  L  To  sell 
in  small  quantities  or  parcels :  opposed  to 
selling  by  wholesale ;  as,  to  retail  cloth  or 
groceries. 

The  keepers  of  alehouses  pay  for  a  licence  to  re- 
tail  ale  and  spirituous  liquors.  Adam  Smith. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand. 

The  sage  dame,  experienced  in  her  trade. 
By  names  of  toasts,  retails  each  batter*d  Jade. 


8.  To  deal  out  in  small  quantities;  to  tell  in 
broken  parts;  to  tell  to  many;  to  tell  again; 
to  hand  down  by  reiMrt;  as,  to  retail  slander 
or  idle  reports. 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  'twere  rttttiVd  to  all  posterity.  Shak. 

Retail  (r^t&l),  n.    The  sale  of  commodities 

in  small  quantities  or  jMU-cels,  or  at  second 

hand;  a  dealing  out  in  small  portions. 

'These  and  most  other  things  which  are 

sold  by  retaU*  Adam  Smith. 
Retail  (r6-t&10.  a.    Applied  to  the  sale  of 

anything  in  small  quantities  or  parcebi;  as, 

a  retail  trade.  Sydney  Smith. 
Retailer  (r€-t&l'dr).  n.    One  who  retaibi;  one 

who  deals  out  in  small  quantities 

The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manufacturer,  of 
the  merchant  and  rttailtr,  are  all  drawn  from  the 
price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  first  produce,  and 
the  two  last  buy  and  selL  Aetam  Smith. 

Retailment  (r6-tal'ment),  n.  Act  of  retail- 
ing. 

Retain  (re-Um'\  v.t.  [Fr.  retenir,  L.  rttineo 
—re,  back,  ana  teneo,  to  hold.]  L  To  hold 
or  keep  in  possession;  to  keep  from  depart- 
ure or  escape ;  to  hold ;  to  detain ;  to  keep; 
not  to  lose  or  part  with  or  dismiss;  as,  the 
memonr  retains  ideas  which  facts  or  argu- 
ments have  suggested  to  the  mind.  'Whom 
I  would  have  retained  with  me.'  FhiL  xiil 
18. 
They  did  not  Uke  to  rttain  God  in  their  knowledge. 

Rom.  t  78. 
An  executor  may  rttain  a  debt  due  to  him  from 
the  tesutor.  BUukston*. 

Still  Hebron's  honoured,  happy  soil  retains 

Our  royal  hero's  beauteous,  dear  remains.    Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  in  pay;  to  hire;  to  engage  by  the 
payment  of  a  preliminary  fee;  as,  to  refain 
counseL 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retained  the  most 
learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

AddisoH. 

8.t  To  withhold;  to  restrain;  to  keep  back. 

He  laid  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  had  killed 
him  if  his  brother  Robert  had  not  retained  him,  and 
made  him  sensible  how  much  more  it  concerned  him 
to  make  his  escape  than  pursue  his  revenge. 

Sir  »'  Tem^e. 

Retain t  (ri-tinO.  «.i  L  To  belong  to;  to 
depend  on ;  to  pertain.  'A  somewhat  lan- 
guid relish  retaining  to  bittemesa.'  Boyle. 
8.  To  keep;  to  continue. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retmim  and  move 

In  the  pure  region  of  that  worthy  love.     Dtnme. 

H^tfllllft^lf  (r£-tin'a-bIX  a.  Capable  of  being 

retained. 
Retainal  (r£-t&n'al).  n.  The  act  of  retaining. 

Annual  Review.    [Rare.) 
Retaindershipt  (r6-UuiM6r-shipX  n.    The 

state  of  being  a  retainer  or  dependant 

It  was  the  policy  of  these  kings  to  make  them  all 
(clergy  and  nobility)  of  their  own  livery  or  retainder- 
shif.  N.  Bacon. 

Retainer  (r$-t&n'6r),  n.  l.  One  who  or  that 
which  retains.  'One  that  has  forgot  the 
common  meaning  of  words,  but  an  admir- 
able retainer  of  the  sound.'  Swift— 2.  One 
who  is  kept  in  service;  an  attendant;  a  de- 
pendant; in  a  specific  sense,  a  servant,  not 
a  domestic,  but  occnsionally  attending  and 
wearing  his  master's  livery;  as.  the refain«n 
of  the  ancient  princes  and  nobility. 

In  common  law,  retainer  signifieth  a  servant  not 
menial  nor  familiar,  that  is.  not  dwelling  in  his  house; 
but  only  using  or  bearing  his  name  and  livery. 

Ltntfe//. 

Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of  tenants  and  their 
refiiiMers.  wiho  were  fed  at  the  castle  in  time  of  peAce. 
refuse  to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the  held  of 
bittle.  Hallam. 

&  In  law,  (a)  a  preliminary  fee  given  to  a 
counsel  to  secure  his  services,  or  rather,  as 


it  has  been  said,  to  prevent  tl&e 
side  from  engaging  them.  A  re 
either  special  or  generoL  A  tp^ciai ' 
is  for  a  particular  case  which  i»  exp 
come  on.  A  genertU  retainer  is  ^v^n  hf  s 
party  desiroiu  of  securing  a  priority  of  elate 
on  the  counsel's  servioea  for  any  oaae  vbhis 
he  may  have  in  any  court  whicti  tltat  cuoa 
sel  attends.  Called  also  .A«f a ui«*»<^  ^r«  I'l 
An  authority  given  to  an  attorney  or  aoltt  - 
tor  to  proceed  in  an  action,  (c)  Tlie  -witbbok 
ing  what  one  haa  in  his  hands  by 
some  right— 4.  t  The  act  of  keeping 
ants,  or  being  in  dependence.     iSo^i 

Retaining  (rS-tanang).  p.  and  a,  .     _ 

in  possession;  serving  to  retaixs;  fce*pixc 
back;  engaging.— it^fatnin^  >>«,  m  retAixK-r 
See  BXTAIVEK,  X  —  Retaining  wmO,  a  va3 
that  is  built  to  retain  a  bank  of  OArtfa  trum 
slipping  down;  a  revetment.  Callewl  m}im> 
Retain-uxiU. 

Retainment  (r^-tin'mentX  a*    Tt»m  act  ef 
retaining:  retention. 

Retain-wall  (re-tin 'wflX  n.    See    cmder 
Rbtainino. 

Retake  (r«-tik'X  v.t  pret  retook;    pp.  f»- 
taken;  ppr.  rettUnng.    L  To  take 

A  day  should  be  appointed,  when  the 
should  be  retaken  into  consideratiom, 

2.  To  take  from  a  captor;  to  recaptaaxv :  ae» 
to  refaJ^  a  ship  or  prisoners. 

Retaker  (r6-t4k'«rX  n.  One  who  takes 
what  has  been  taken;  a  reeaptor. 

Retaliate  (rg-tal'l-it),  v,t  pret  A  pp. 
Hated;  ppr.  retaliattng.    [L.  retaUo,  r 
atum,  to  retaliate — re,  fn  return,  and 
talio,  Uke  for  like,  taUon,  retaliatioa. 
ttUis,  such.]    To  return  the  like  for;  lo 
pay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  same 
as  has  been  received.    It  is  now  ae 
or  never  used  except  in  a  bad  aenae.  thai  im> 
to  return  evil  for  evil ;  as,  to  retaliate  inio- 
ries.    '  His  visit  should  be  retaliated,'     Sir 
T.  Herbert     'Hate  with  hate  again  vrf«- 
liate.'    Donne.     'That  the  kindneea  bo 
^"aciously  shown  them  may  be 
Dryiien. 


It  is  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  retmtiait  th« 
of  authors,  whose  works  are  so  soon  forgottea  t>ar 
we  are  in  danger  of  appearing  the  first  aggics^aem. 

Retaliate  (r«-tal'i-it),  v.i.    To  return  Voe 
for  like;  as,  to  retaliate  upon  an  enemy. 

Our  captain  would  not  salute  the  city,  e«ce|iK 
would  rtiaJiate.  Henry  Tt 


Retaliation  (i«-tal'i-4''shonV.fi.  The  act  oT 
retaliating ;  the  return  of  like  for  like ;  tlie 
doing  that  to  another  which  be  haa  do— 
to  us ;  requital  of  evil ;  reprisal ;  revengcc 
'The  lex  talionis,  or  law  of  retalimttem  ' 
Blackstone. 

They  thotight  it  no  irreligioo  to 
vere&t  retaliation  or  revenge. 

Formerly  it  was  used  also  in  a  good 
return  of  good  for  good.    See  the  verbi. 

God  takes  what  is  done  to  others  as  done  to 
self,  and  by  promise  obliges  himself  to  full 
tion.  Calam^^ 

Syn.  Re(|uital,  reprisal,  revenge,  repeymant, 
retribution,  punishment 

Retaliative  ( r^tal'l-at-iv  \  a.  Tendhic  to 
retaliate;  returning  like  for  like;  retalia- 
tory; vindictive;  revengefuL    Quart  Rm^. 

Retaliatory  (r6-tal'i-a-to-riX  a.  Implying 
retaliation;  retaliative;  rettiming  like  for 
like;  as,  retaliatory  measures;  retaliatorif 
edicts.    Canning. 

Retard  (re-tardO^  v.t  [Fr.  retarder;  L.  re- 
tardo—re,  and  tarda,  to  delay,  from  tarJiM. 
slow.  ]  1.  To  obstruct  in  swiftness  of  courae; 
to  keep  delaying;  to  impede;  to  clog;  to  bin* 
der;  as,  to  retard  the  march  of  an  army;  to 
retard  the  motion  of  a  thi^.  —  Retarded 
motiotu  in  physics,  that  which  sulfeia  coa> 
tinual  diminution  of  velocity,  as  the  motion 
of  a  body  projected  npwarda.  If  the  dimi- 
nutions of  Telocity  are  equal  in  equal  timca 
the  motion  is  said  to  be  Kni^ormfy  retarded. 
The  laws  of  retarded  motion  are  the  same 
as  those  of  accelerated  motion,  only  the  or^ 
der  is  reversed.    See  under  Accklduti. 

They  (metaphysics)  were  carried  still  forthcr  mod 
corrupted  all  real  knowledge,  as  wvQ  as  rttmrdtd 
the  progress  of  it.  Mehtnf^***. 

2.  To  defer:  to  put  off;  to  render  more  late; 
as,  to  retard  the  attacks  of  old  aoe ;  in  re- 
tard a  rupture  between  nationa.  'To  retard 
a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person  one  cannoi 
relieve.'  Pope— Sm.  To  impede.  hind«. 
obstruct  detain,  delay,  procrastinate,  defer. 

RetardHr^tard'X  vi  Tostayback.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Retard  (r«-tArd').  n.  Retardation:  OMd 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  retard  q/  the  tide,  that 


fite,  fir,  fat  f»II;       mft,  met  h6r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not  move;       t&be,  tub,  b«U;       oit  pound;       U,  Sc.  abime;     y.  8c  f^y. 


WETARDATION 

b,  ths  lotaml  between  the  truult  or  the 
moon  tt  wblch  »  tide  ortolDKtei  iDd  the 
■ppunum  of  the  tide  ItaeR. 
BMUdatloil  (r«'tlr-dll'ihoDi,  n.  1.  The  act 
of  ntinlinc  or  tbMlna  relocltj  ol  DwUon: 
Iklndefmnee  l  the  Kt  cd  deUrhu ;  putting 
on  or  rendsrlns  uora  Ut« ;  m.  toe  nMnCo- 
Man  of  the  motion  ol  ■  ihlp. 

Onfl  ftftlda  M  ABA  iiu]rd**lH  the  ni«Bi  ofitKriiv 

1.  In  phytiet,  the  ut  ot  hindering  the  free 
progme  or  velocity  of  e  bodj.iind  ultlmmtely 
therefore  •topping  It   It  WIMi  from  the  np- 


ANCI},  or  from  the  utlon  of  rnviiy.—hi- 
lardatlan  </  mun  tDjar  Unu,  the  change  of 
"- ^'t  right  uceuton  in  aildereil 


J.  by  irl 


tion  0/ 1 

S.  That  which  retard! ;  a  hlnderance ;  an 
obilruotion.  'SteephlUi.iloaghi.andother 
tetreitdal  nfondUion*.'  Sir  W.  Seett.  — 
4.  In  mutic,  ilackening  or  retanllng  the 

Crulanglng  aorae  note  of  a  prevloui  chord 
ito  the  lucceediiw  on«  in  audi  a  manner 

R«tard*ttve  (rt-UUrd'tt-lr).  a.    Tending  to 

BMMniar  (i«  tkrd'*rX  n.     One  that  rctardi. 

bludara,  or  delaya.     'Ho  Inconalderkble  rs- 

lardir.'    GlanrUlt. 
B«t»TdiiMat(T«-Uiil'n)aat}.n.    The  act  ot 

retarding  or  delaying.    CouUy. 
*■-■'-'■ ' — ■■■  -  -.    (A.  Sax.  Annan,  to  retch. 


to  hawk;  allied  tt 
cough:  D.  ToeJteffn.  t 
liT^ija,  b>  hawk,  to 
To  make  an  eflort  b 
In  TomlUog. 

[B)Taa  would  Uiereft 


■pit.  A 


?■' 


e  thra 
i  iplt:  I  eel 


, rwcakcnod  form 

olrrat.)    To  reck;  loheed;  to  caie  for  Ae- 

BstchlMgl  (rech'lM).  a.   (An  old  wekktned 
torni  ot  reeUaa  (which  aseXI     Backhw; 


may  uplirald  our  relMaiua. '    DaiH4l 
Eete  (rt'tiX  1    [L.>net.)    inaBai.a.ai- 

nirix^ill,  ■  nct-xork  of  blooil-vcueli  in  the 

a  Unu*  lying  between  the  eplderml*  or 

It  ii  Uw  Mat  of  (be  colour  ol  the  akin,  and 

latodOtU  (rtU'diog)!  a.     Beiembling  net' 
work     tKaie.1 

i)  (ri.tak'ihon),  n.     [From  L  n- 


-utelSj^  "aJT, 


Bat«ll  (rt  ten  •• 
Ssteut  (rt-teiif). 
B«t«nUon  (r«-if 


»  big  to  bold  BO  much:  Iheybuki-tfrnlioii.' 


?s-;i 


[Ienc*~SI  That  which  prvurrei  Impret- 

could  not  wi  much  hold/    Sltoi:     [Rare.)- 

the"ttoinach  or  bladder.  (M  A  morbid  ac- 
eumulaUon  of  lolld  or  liciuld  n»tl*r  fn 
vveeela  ol  the  th>djr  or  cavltlei  Intended  to 


&ITbg  atate  ol  b 


T.  In  Seoli  laii.a  Hen;  the  right  of  withhold- 
ing a  debt  or  teUdnlng  proptrty  nnlil  a  debt 
due  to  the  penon  claiming  thia  right  be 
duljrpald. 

t«t«iitls (r«-tent1i}  [L.ablaUie  pi.  olrc- 
Iniiu.  pp^  ot  reljiier).  to  hold  back.  See  Re- 
TMN.)  thlnn  retained.— To  be  tipC  ill  n- 
UntU,  to  be  kept  among  thlngi  retained  or 
reaerved  tor  some  future  parpoee.  — To  lit 


lich.  In 


re  taken  befon  the  ci 

iietenUva  (i«-lantlTX  a.  [rr.TfUnHf.  See 
RiTAiN.  1  Having  toe  power  lo  retain :  ai. 
arrfnUiM  memory;  the  rttnuitt  tacultr: 
the  reteiiiiw  force  of  the  •toniach;  a  body 

BBtmtln  (r6-tenfii>,  it    That  which  re- 


Brttntlvaly  (r«-tent'lr-ll},  adr.    In  a  reten- 
(rf -trntlT-nei),  n.  The  qna- 


thecella  of  which 
are  ImuKntd  hi 
a  flallened  tolta- 

plerced  inie  net- 
work. The  typi- 
cal apeclea  (JL 
etlbdetai,  found 
in  the  Indian  and 
Uediterranean 
BtHpom  t.Uulo*  Seaa.   ii    known 

by  the  name  ol 
Xeptuai'l  ntjlei.    Touil  apeclea  occor  In 

BMtpore  (.iVtipir).  n.    One  of  the  Rste- 

lff^t(r*-tek0.t.t.  [LH(«a,tonnweaTe.l 
To  nnweave;  to  dlientangie.  Bp.  BacHt. 
aotflztnnM-teUtQO.n.  The  act  ot  weav- 


iplritoal  tlHuea'    Cartpfe. 
B«Ulor,l  1.     [Or  Thitar.\    Jm  orator  or 

a«tl«rl«lr*t1-*Tl-*).n.j>I.  [L,  fromrutt, 
a  net.)  Ilie  name  given  to  thoee  Ipldcra 
which  ipin  a  web  to  entrap  their  prey. 

B«tluliu  (r«-tl-i'ri-ui),  n.  [L,  Iniu  rilK, 
anet.]  In  flomaniio.  a  gladiator  who  wore 
only*  ahort  tunic  and  carried  a  trident  and 
neL  With  theae  Implementa  he  endea- 
voured to  entangle  and  dc«pat£h  hli  ariver- 
■ary,  whowai  armed  with  ahelmel.aahield. 

artlMT(r*'»W*rt>.(l.    - ~ 


i''l?'(t°!niimg''*coni™tlng  ol 
or  web  to  catch  prey.     ■fl<(u 


ity  ot  logic.     COUridot. 

iry  Wihl-a-riX  n,    I.  A  gladiator    See 

See  KetUxia 


Boltary  (r*'i 
Batlcanwi 


t.  In  rhft  apoalopeila  (wl 


«i>Uand.' 

Reticenc*. 

ot  rrtioto.      See  KEnciNCEt 
piuitlon  to  be  illent:  reaerved: 


ad-lug.   [Rare.}-S.Sameaiflei;ciiIe.Z. 
EWleutartre  lik^-lftrXo.  (SBeabuve]  Uay- 

conim.    See  Reti  —  Aelisuiar  membratu. 


ReticuUrly  (re-tlk'a.ltr-II).<ulr.  In  a 
tlcular  manner,  '  The  outer  aurtaca  ot  I 
chorion  ii  relicularlu  ridged.'    Omn. 

Rettonlate,  KeUoubitMl  (re-Uk'u-Ut. 
tik'ulil-sdi,  a-  II.  relicuIofM,  from  «« 
Iiiin,  dim.  ot  nfe,  a  net.)  Netted:  Tea« 
bilng  net-woiii:  having  dliUnct  linei  en 

■ "i  other  like  net-work  :  in  ftol  n 

uol  having. 
.     tlnct   linei 

Ilka  net-wnrj 


aliDceurrlnaln 
parallel  abm,croated  by  other  Obrei  which 

like  thoae  of  anet.—Aelicuiafeila;ui,a  kind 

work  ot  alr-bubblei  !•  incloeed  In  the  glaia 
"~  ■  irranged  In  regular  ■--—'--' ■-- 


i  A  method  ot  copying  a  painting  or  draw- 
ing by  the  help  ot  ttireadi  tlretched  acroFi 

nambeTot  proportional  Bquarea  being  made 

Batlaulfl  (relikOI).  n.  [Fr  ritiaiU,  L  r.li- 

torJJiTrly  ot'  nel-wo'rt,  but  now  ol  every  del 
KriplioB  of  niateriali.  uied  by  tadlei  for  car- 


igintli 


nail  ee 


croMing  each  other  at  right  ac 
Tiding  the  field  of  view  into  a  » 
eqnal  aquarea;  ■ 


Uioae  Protoioa.  « 

In  which  tho  f- 
anolher  and  for 
Batlcnliun  (i«- 


,___jr  to  deal 


tlie  pctiolea  ot  ionii 


I.  go;     l>  iob;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ilng; 


RESUFINATED 


690 


RETARD 


the  parti  naturally  the  undermost  become 
the  uppermost,  and  vice  versa;  as,  a  re$u- 
pinate  corolla;  a  retupiftate  leal 

sesapinated  <r6-sQ^pi-n&t^dX  a.  Besn- 
pinate. 

fiesapinatlon  ( r6-sa'pi-n&''shon ),  n.    [See 
above.]  The  state  of  lying  on  the  back;  the 
state  of  beint;  resupinate  or  reversed.    'A 
rempination  of  the  figure.'    W<^ton, 
RasiUline  <r£-sfi-p!u'X  a.  tying  on  the  back. 
He  spake,  and.  downward  swayed,  fell  rttu/ine. 
With  his  huge  neck  aslant  Cawftr, 

Basupply  (r6-suppirx  «.  t  To  supply  again. 

Souikey. 
Beturgenoe  (rd*s6r'jens),  n.    The  act  of 

rising  again;  resurrection.    Coleridge. 
Besurgent  (r$-s6i^entX  a.    [L.  reeurgena, 

remrgentis,  ppr.  of  rtturgo—re,  again,  and 

gurgo,  to  rlse.1    Rising  again  or  from  the 

dead.    Coleridge. 
Resargent  (rS-sdr'Jent),  n.  One  who  or  that 

which  rises  again:  especially,  one  who  rises 

from  the  dead.    Sydney  Sniith. 
BerarprlM  (rd-sdr-piiz'X  n.    A  second  or 

fresh  surprise. 
The  process  of  thb  action  drew  oo  a  rtsurprist  of 

the  castle  by  the  Thebans.  Bacvn. 

Befoxpriie  (ri-86r-priz'X  v.t  To  surprise 
again;  to  retake  unawares. 

Banurect  (rez-^r-rekf),  v.t  [See  Rbsur- 
RBOTION.  1  1.  To  take  from  the  grave,  as  a 
dead  body.  [Low.]— 2.  To  restore  to  life; 
to  reanimate ;  to  bring  to  public  view  that 
which  had  been  lost  or  forgotten. 

BesiirrectiOll(rez-6r-rek'shonXn^  [Fr.,from 
L.  remrreetiOt  from  L.  retuno,  resurrectum 
—re,  again,  and  surgo,  to  arise.  ]  1.  A  rising 
again;  a  springing  again  into  life;  a  re- 
vival, as  from  a  state  of  Ignorance  or  degra- 
dation; as,  the  resurrection  of  hopes;  a 
moral  returreetion;  q;>eciflcally,  a  rising 
from  the  dead;  the  revival  of  the  dead  of  the 
human  race,  or  their  return  from  the  grave, 
particularly  at  the  general  Judgment  '  A 
glorious  and  Joyful  resurrection.'   Addieon 

And  have  hope  toward  God  .  .  .  that  there  shall 
be  a  ren*$Tec/toH  of  the  dead,  both  oT  the  Just  and 
ui^Just.  Acts  sxiv.  15. 

2.  The  state  of  being  risen  from  the  dead ; 
the  future  state. 

In  the  nsttrrtetioH  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  In  marriage.  Mat.  xxil  30. 

BesurreotlonlBt  (rei-to-rek'shon-l&t).  n. 

One  whose  business  it  is  to  steal  bodies  from 

the  grave  for  dissection. 
B6tarrectlonlze(rez-4r-rek'shon-Iz),  v.t  To 

raise  from  the  dead;  to  resurrect  Scuthey. 
Besurrection-xnan  (rez-«r-rek'shon-man), 

n.    Same  as  Resurrectionist    Dickens. 
Besurvey  (rd-s^r-vftO.  v.t  l.  To  survey  again 

or  anew;  to  review.  —2.  To  read  and  examine 

Once  more  rtswv^ 
These  poor  rtide  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover.    SAa*. 

Baraxrey  (re-s*r'vii),  n.    a  new  survev. 

Beroseitable  (re-sus'i-ta-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
being  resuscitated  or  restored  to  life. 

BetUldtailt  (rd-sus'i-tantX  «•  and  n.  Re- 
suscitating; one  who  or  that  which  resusci- 
tates. 

BetUldtate  (rd-sus^.Ut).  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
resuscitated;  ppr.  resuscitating.  [L.  resusctto, 
resuseitatum—re,  again,  and  suseito,  to  rouse 
up— «tw,  sub,  and  eito,  to  put  into  quick 
motion,  to  incite,  to  stimulate,  a  f req.  from 
dec,  to  summon,  to  make  to  go.  ]  To  stir  up 
anew;  to  revivify;  to  revive;  particularly, 
to  recover  from  apparent  death ;  as,  to  re- 
suseitate  a  drowned  person ;  to  resuscitate 
withered  plants.  '  After  death  we  should 
he  resuscitated.'    OlanvilU. 

It  b  difficult  to  resMttittte  surprise  when  familiarity 
has  oace  Uid  the  sentiment  asleep.  Patty. 

No  wind  has  rtsuscitattd  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
waters.  Lamb. 

Beroseitate  (rd-sus'i-t&t),  v.i.  To  revive; 
to  come  to  life  again. 

As  these  projects,  however  often  slain,  always  rr- 
suttUaie,  it  i^  not  superfluous  to  examine  one  or  two 
of  the  fallacies  by  which  the  schemers  impose  on 
thenudves.  y.  S.  MtU. 

BeflUlOitatlon  (rd-sus'i-t&^shon),  n.  The 
act  of  resuscitatinR,  or  the  state  of  being 
resuscitated:  revival;  revivification:  restor- 
ation to  life :  the  restoring  to  animation  of 
persons  apparently  dead,  as  in  cases  of 
drowning,  suspended  Animation  from  expo- 
sure to  cold,  or  from  disease.  '  The  extinc- 
tion and  retuscitalion  of  arts.'    Johnson. 

The  rrsitscitaf  on  of  the  body  from  its  dust  is  a 
supernatural  work.  B/.  Hall. 

BafOSCitatlye  (re-sus'i-ttt.iv).  o.  Tending 
to  resuscitate;  reviving;  revivifying;  raising 
from  apparent  death;  reproducing. 


Besusdtator  (r£-sus'i-tat-6r),  n.  One  who 
resuscitates. 

Bet  (retl  v.t  [D.  reten,  to  ret  flax;  allied  to 
rot.\  To  steep  or  macerate  flax  in  water, 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  field,  in  order  to 
separate  the  fibre  by  incipient  rotting. 

Betable  (re-t&'bl),  n.  in  arch,  a  shelf  or 
ledge  behind  an  altar  for  holding  candles  or 
vases.    Sometimes  called  Super-altar. 

Betail  (r^-tftl'X  v.t  [Fr.  retainer,  to  out 
again,  to  cut  often,  r«fatl,  a  piece  cut  off— 
re,  again,  and  tailler,  to  cut,  from  L.L.  to- 
lea,  talia,  a  tally,  from  L.  talea,  a  stick,  a 
bar  (hence  also  detail,  tdilor,  taUy).  Retail 
is  thus  to  sell  by  pieces  cut  off.]  L  To  sell 
in  small  quantities  or  parcels:  opposed  to 
selling  by  wholesale;  as,  to  retail  cloth  or 
groceries. 

The  keepers  of  ale-houses  pay  for  a  licence  to  rr- 
Ail/ ale  and  spirituous  Uquors. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand. 


jtdamSmitA. 


The  sage  dame,  experienced  in  her  trade. 
By  names  of  toasts,  retails  each  batter'd  Jade. 


8.  To  deal  out  in  small  quantities;  to  tell  in 
broken  parts;  to  tell  to  many;  to  tell  again; 
to  hand  down  by  report;  aa,  to  retail  sUmder 
or  idle  reports. 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age 
As  'twere  rttaiVd  to  all  posterity.  Shak. 

Betail  (rd't&l),  n.  The  sale  of  commodities 
in  small  quantities  or  parcels,  or  at  second 
hand;  a  dealing  out  in  small  portions 
'These  and  most  other  things  wnich  are 
sold  by  retaH.'    Adam  Smith. 

Betail  (r£-tilO.  a.  Applied  to  the  sale  of 
anything  in  small  quantities  or  parcels;  as, 
a  retatZ  trade.    Sydney  Smith. 

Betaller  (r6-t&r6r),  n.  One  who  retaibi;  one 
who  deals  out  in  small  quantities. 

The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manufacturer,  of 
the  merchant  and  retaittr,  are  all  drawn  from  the 
price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  first  produce,  and 
the  two  last  buy  and  selL  Adam  Smith. 

Betailment  (r6-tal'ment),  n.  Act  of  retail- 
ing. 

Belain  (r«-t&n'},  v.t.  [Fr.  retenir,  L.  retituo 
—re,  back,  and  teneo,  to  hold.  ]  L  To  hold 
or  keep  in  possession;  to  keep  from  depart- 
ure or  escape ;  to  hold ;  to  detain ;  to  keep; 
not  to  lose  or  part  with  or  dismiss;  as,  the 
memonr  retains  ideas  which  facts  or  argu- 
ments have  suggested  to  the  mind.  'Whom 
I  would  have  retained  with  me.'  PhiL  xiiL 
18. 
They  did  not  Uke  to  rttain  God  in  thdr  knowledge. 

Rom.  I  3%. 
An  executor  may  nSain  a  debt  due  to  him  from 
the  testator.  BlacMstont. 

Still  Hebron's  honoured,  happy  soil  rttmitu 

Our  royai  hero's  beauteous,  dear  remains.    Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  in  pay;  to  hire;  to  engage  by  the 
payment  of  a  preliminary  fee;  as.  to  retain 
counsel 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  rttained  the  most 
learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

Addison. 

8.t  To  withhold;  to  restrain;  to  keep  back. 

He  laid  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  had  killed 
him  if  his  brother  Robert  had  not  retained  him,  and 
made  him  sensible  how  much  more  it  concerned  him 
to  make  his  escape  than  pursue  his  revenge. 

Sir  U.  Tem/ie. 

Betaint  (r«-tinO,  v.i.  l.  To  belong  to;  to 
depend  on ;  to  pertain.  'A  somewhat  lan- 
guid relish  retaining  to  bitterness.'   Boyle. 

2.  To  keep;  to  continue. 

No  more  can  Impure  man  rttmim  and  move 

In  the  pure  region  of  that  worthy  love.      D*nn*. 

Betalnable  (rd-tin'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 

retained. 
Betalnal  (r€-tin'al).  n.  The  act  of  retaining. 

.^nntMi<  Retitw.    [Rare.) 
Betalndenblpt  (r6-tiin^d6rshipX  n.    The 

state  of  being  a  retainer  or  dependant 

It  was  the  policy  of  these  kbigs  to  make  them  all 
(clergy  and  nobility)  of  their  own  livery  or  retaindtr- 
shif.  S.  BaeoH. 

Betalner  (r^t&n'^rl  n.  t  One  who  or  that 
which  retains.  'One  that  has  forgot  the 
common  meaning  of  words,  but  an  admir- 
able retainer  of  the  sound.'  SwyfL-  2.  (hie 
who  is  kept  in  service;  an  attendant;  a  de- 
pendant: in  a  specific  sense,  a  servant,  not 
a  domestic,  but  occasionally  attending  and 
wearing  his  master's  livery;  as.  \,\i^rttaiMirs 
of  the  ancient  princes  and  nobility. 

In  common  law.  retainer  »i|^ifieth  a  servant  not 
menial  nor  fAroiliar.  that  is.  not  dwcllincr  in  his  house; 
but  only  using  or  bearing  his  name  and  livery. 

Stin  less  wouW  the  vast  body  of  tenants  and  their 
retainers,  who  were  fed  at  the  castle  in  time  r»f  peace, 
refuse  to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the  held  of 
battle.  Hallam. 

3.  In  \a\o,  (a)  a  preliminary  fee  given  to  a 
counsel  to  secure  his  services,  or  rather,  as 


it  has  1)een  said,  to  prevent  tbe 

side  from  engaging  them.     A 

either  special  or  generoL  A  special  nett 

is  for  a  particular  case  which  is  expected  t» 

come  on.    A  general  retainer  ia  giwra  by  a 

party  desiroiu  of  securing  a  priority  of  clmim 

on  the  counsel's  services  for  anv  c-a^e  whk-^ 

he  may  have  in  anv  court  which  tbjit  oi«*- 

sel  attends.  Called  also  iief a shuj^  >^*<-«.    f* 

An  authority  given  to  an  attorney  <»r  »c»I  • 

tor  to  proceed  in  an  action,  (c)  The  wi  t)U»i>l 

ing  what  one  has  in  his  handa  by 

some  right— 4.  t  The  act  of  keeping 

ants,  or  being  in  dependence. 

Betalnlng  (r§-tan'ing).  p.  and  a. 
in  possession;  serving  to  ret*iii: 
back;  engaging.— it«fatn»ni7  /ee. 
See  Bbtainer,  8.  — jRefatnin^  wail,  m. 
that  is  built  to  retain  a  bank  of  earlJi  f  j 
slipping  down ;  a  revetment. 
Retain-walL 

Betaimnent  (r£-tto'mentX  n. 
retaining;  retention. 

Betaln-wall  (re-tin'wtl),  n. 
Bbtainino. 

Betake  (rS-tik'X  v.t  pret  retook; 
taken;  ppr.  reteiking.    L  To  tAke  asaun. 

A  day  should  be  appointed,  when  the 
should  be  retakeu  into  consideration. 

2.  To  take  from  a  captor;  to  recapture ;  ms^ 
to  retake  a  ship  or  prisoners. 

Betaker  (rft-tik'ftrX  n.  One  who  takes  \ 
what  has  been  taken;  a  recaptor. 

Betallate  (r«-tal'i-&t)^  v.t  nret  A  p^ 
liated;  ppr.  rettdiattng.    [L.  rmtaho,  r«Ca<»- 
afi4m,  to  retaliate— re,  fn  return,  and  nomm 
talio,  like  for  like,  talion.  retaliation,  Crua 
talis,  such.]    To  return  the  like  for ;  to  r«^ 
pay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  aame  kind 
as  has  been  received.    It  is  now  seldoos 
or  never  used  except  in  a  bad  sense,  thai  ia. 
to  return  evil  for  evil :  as,  to  retaliate  iaia- 
ries.    '  His  visit  should  be  retaliated^  *    Skr 
T.  Herbert     'Hate  with  hate  again  retm- 
liaU.'    Donne.     'That  the  kindneas  he  haa 
graciously  shown  them  may  be  retaJisited.* 
Dryden. 

It  is  unhicky  to  be  obliged  to  rHmUetSe  the  faO^sca 
of  authors,  whose  works  are  so  soon  forgotten  ckat 
we  are  in  danger  of  appearing  the  first  aggrrsaorL 

Betallate  (r£-tal'i-&tXv.i    To  return KL» 
for  like;  as,  to  retaliajte  upon  an  enemy. 

Our  captain  would  not  salute  tbe  city,  except  ttiaj 
would  retaUate.  Hemry  J> 


Betallatlon  (rft-tari-4^shon),n.  The  act  oT 
retaliating ;  the  return  of  like  for  like ;  the 
doing  that  to  another  which  he  biM  dooa 
to  us ;  requital  of  evil ;  reprisal ;  rerenipe. 
'  The  lex  talionis,  or  law  of  rstiitiatiem.' 
Blacketone. 

They  thoiight  it  oo  irreligloa  to  peosectHe  tb«  ar- 
verciit  retatiation  or  revenge. 


Formerly  it  was  used  also  in  a  good 
return  of  good  for  good    See  tlu  verb. 

God  takes  what  is  done  to  others  as  done  to 
self,  and  by  promise  obliges  himietf  to  futt 
tiott.  CalMm^. 

Stn.  Reouital,  reprisal,  revenge,  repaymaot. 
retribution,  punishment 

BetaUatlve  (rS-tali-at-ivX  a.  Tendhis  to 
retaliate;  returning  like  for  like;  retalia- 
tory; vindictive;  revengeful    Quart  ilrw 

BetaUatory  (r6-tal'i-&-to-riX  a.  ImplyW 
retaliation;  retaliative;  returning  like  for 
like;  as,  retaliatory  measures;  rttaliateey 
edicts.    Cannina. 

Betard  (r6-UrdO.  v.t  [Fr.  retarder;  L.  rr- 
tardo—re,  and  tarda,  to  delay,  from  tar^me^ 
slow.  ]  1.  To  obstruct  in  swiftness  of  coarse; 
to  keep  delaying;  to  impede;  to  clog;  to  hin- 
der; as,  to  retard  the  march  of  an  army;  to 
retard  the  motion  of  a  ihii^.  —  Rttmrded 
motion,  in  physics,  that  which  suffers  cti»- 
tinual  diminution  of  velocity,  as  the  motton 
of  a  body  projected  upwards.  If  the  dimi- 
nutions of  velocity  are  equal  in  equal  times 
the  motion  is  said  to  be  uniformly  retarded. 
The  laws  of  retarded  motion  are  the  same 
as  those  of  accelerated  motion,  only  the  or- 
der is  reversed.    See  under  AccKtKRATB. 

They  (metaphysics)  were  carried  stfll  CuiWr.  and 
corrupted  all  real  kiaowledge.  as  wcli  as  rwtardad 
the  projjress  of  it.  B0iiit^^%<*e. 

2.  To  defer;  to  put  off;  to  render  more  late; 
as,  to  retard  the  attacks  of  old  age ;  in  nr- 
tardvk  rupture  between  nations.  'To  retard 
a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person  one  cannot 
relieve.'  Pope. —  St w.  To  impede,  binder, 
obstruct,  detain,  delay,  proorastinate.  defer. 

Betard t  (retard'),  r.i.  Tosuyback.  Sir 
T.  Brotcne. 

Betard  (retard'),  a.  RetardaUoo:  oaid 
chiefly  in  the  phiase  retttrd  </  the  tidt,  that 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  f»Il;       mb,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  move;       tube,  ttib,  biUl;       oil,  poiud;       li,  Sc.  abMne;     5.  8c.  by. 


RBTARDATIOtl 


BwUrdkOMl  (ri-Ur-dii-ita 
ol  raUnllug  or  abUlBi  vbkiuv  ui  muHgui 
blndanuko;  tb«  *et  «  dclvinsi  putUns 
off  or  nndeiine  mon  Ut« :  u.  at  nMrdo- 
tf»n  of  til*  motloa  ol  i  itaLii 
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podtioD  of  if 


OpplDg 


It     IttriKI 


(•M  FKICnOH,  KtBIBT- 
letlnnal  Btsrlty.— il(- 


npon  *hleh  II  mav 

ANCKX  ™  (n™  ^< 

tardaUm  qf  ntaa  (M 

Uu  meui  •iin'a  riahC  t  . 

dv.  I)T  which  hs  tpatmn  to  hung  buck,  u 

ltw«ra.liihb  dlumMnToIuUon.  —  Silanla- 

3.  Hut  which  i.»u..  -  ^.^.... 
obatnutloil.  '8taa[ihllli.iloiiBha.i 
Urmblil  rMardtttioat.'  Sir  IF 
t.  In  iHiufe.  ))«ok«nlni  or  nUr 


icceedliur  oda  Id  tuch  ft  nunner 
Dcon  a  dboord  vblcta  i>  ntolied 

TgndlBg  to 


prolongliig  I 


nU^;  hHVliu;  povBT  w  muTiL 
~— — —  (rt-t«rd'*r),  n.    Ons  th»l  retirdi. 


0  Incontldcnblg  i 


„  __  deliylng, , 

Belcb  (nch).  >.i    tA.H*x.krKo»i,tor<tch, 

u  luHki  allied  lo  Itrata,   Iha  thriMt,  k 

Dih:  D.  Toclitlm,  to  hiwk  and  ipll;  Icet. 

■  iplt.  Unai  iplttle) 


•  Irlna  Uetvgca  til*  apldennii  or 

lln  and  the  cutli  vera  or  Inia  ikln. 

It  la  tha  Kat  ol  tho  colour  ol  the  iklu.  and 

worlt,     [HafB.J 
BetwUonl  (rt-tiik'>hon),a,    [From  L  rt- 

Ugn,  to  cOTer.1  The  act  ol  dlKloalng  or 
producing  to  mw  lomcthiiig  concealed- 

|«t«U(r«-l*n.v.t    ToUllanhi. 

Sat«lt<rt-lenn,>i.  That  which  I*  reUlneil. 

MtontlOIl  trt-len'ihaa),  n  (Fr.  rflentioti, 
Ironi  L  rtlmlia,  nlAiHanii.  Irom  rrlintn, 
nltutum  3n  RiTitlll.]  1.  The  act  ol  re- 
taining or  keeping:  the  itale  of  being  re- 


Dward  nlinli'rm  ol 


^lally.  the  I 
.-rUini  IJea 
■o  big  to  bo 


ntainlnt 


3.  t  Thftt  which  preMTfe*  hnprei- 

>t  u  mDch  hold.'  Slmk.  (Rare.]— 
d.  ta)  Ihe  power  of  retalnlnc.  aa  In 
iai:h  or  bladder,     lb)  A  morbid  ac- 


wltbhDldli«;  nserra:  rtatnlnt 

&t  The  itale  of  iMlng  coaBsed  ;  cnitodj'; 

T.  In&oU  lau.a  Iten:  the  right  or  wltbhold- 
log  a  debt  or  rebtlnliu  propertr  until  a  debt 
due  to  tha  penon  claiming  tbli  rigbt  be 
duljpald. 
Betentl*  (r<-tent;i9).    [L,  ablative  pi.  of  n- 


l'  fhlnsi 


lat«tttlTS  (rt'tent 
KtlllN.]    Eating 


which 


t.  r^tmtu.   See 

onia'ch ;  a  bodj 
Ttltativi  of  heat  or  moUture. 

Not  rnlrtm  duhfffon.  aot  Hj(rn|  link!  of  Im 

BatanUTXrA-tent'lT).  n.    That  which  re- 


I[«t«ntt<nl;  (ri-tentji-li),  Bdi.    loareten- 

B«t«iiUVaiiMi(r«-tentlT-nei),n.  The  qua- 
Illy  o(  being  relenUve ;  ai,  rtlaititaum  at 

Ratflniw.*".  Retlnne— ^t  HftreifliM,™- 
BetflPOrKri-lfponi),  R  (1.  re«.  a  net. 
aod  ponUt  a 
para.)  A  genu 
ol  loophyto  of 
theclaaiFoljrloa. 


RBteiKrilekO.i'.'-  (L.  rttiio,  to  unweave. 
Tn  unweave;  la  dtHntangle  Zip.  Hactrt. 
Il8t«ltlirB{ri-lekj'iar),>i,  The  act  of  weav. 


ipbltnal  tlwiea'  Carlvle. 

B«U)OT,l  n.     lOr   Htliir.]  An  ontot  o 

rhetorician.     CAavrrr. 

R«tarl»  (rt-ll-Vn-»),  n.  pi.  IL.  from  rite 


aa^,  who  wai  anned  with  a  helmet,  a  ihleld, 
RaUur(r«'ihl-a-rlX<>.     1.  Netllka.     'Bt- 


RetlMiiea  (ret'i-ie 


ctDilitr  of  being  reticent  m 
itudied  and  continued  illenc 
fionx  talking:  the  keeping  ol 


th.  5c.  lodh;      gifo; 


UjriwIhiihetiHtdrjtII 
i.jot;     A,  Fr,  ton;      ng,  •liv: 


rel-l.kUn 


[■Ln 


It«tloUl»r(re-llk'a-itr).o,  [SoB above.)  Hav- 

wJUi  Inlentlcei;  a*,  a  retieufar  body  or 
mtmbninB,— TAe  rttieular  body, or  nit  mti- 
uetiin.  Ste  Rrn^lUllmdar  intmbrani, 
tuManer.ottittut.  Btme  uCtUular  Meiit- 
brane  or  Ttittu.    See  CKLLULAR. 

It«UeiilwU{re-tlk'a-lt''il-a).n.p<.  Gum* 
a>  EeiKVlata. 

Rotlonlarly  (r».Uk1i-l*r-ll),  ode.  In  a  re- 
ticular manner.  '  llie  enter  tuHace  of  the 
chorion  la  retieulartu  ridded.'    Oireu. 

Batloulate,  Retleukted  (re-tlk'O'Ut.  re- 
titS-UI-ed),  n,    |L  rMiiuialiij.fronirC'- 


cteff  d  inferDmeler. 

rmL-Sf 

laced  In  varloui  wa»  Ilk*  set-ii 

■trie.  — Aali'cHlatnl  mrk,  that 
maaonry  wherein  the  ttonei  are  i 
laid  lozenoe-wlie,  reiembllng  the 
■  net,    iTili  apeclet  of  maaonrj 


BMlonUHon  (re-llkll-ll''«hon),  n.  1.  Tha 
■Ut«  ol  being  reticulated  or  netlike;  that 
which  la  reticulated ;  network;  orgwiiiatlon 
of  mbitaacc*  reeembUng  a  net 

1.  A  method  of  copying  a  painting  or  draw- 
ing by  the  help  of  thread!  itretched  aerobe 


.  1.  A  kind  othns, 
of  network,  bat  now  of  every  de- 
of  materia]  ifnaedhjladiai  for  car- 


S.  Same  at  Atlfeulufn,  L 
BvOcnlOM  (r*-tlk'Q-l(l"Mi),  n,  pi,     A  lerm 

emplond  bgr  Dr.  Carpenter  to  deilinate 

the**  Frotoioa,  auch  aa  the  FonmlnlferA. 

In  which  tha  paeudopodla  run  Into  one 

another  and  form  a  net-work. 
B«tlcnliUD  (rt-tlk^-luni),  n.    [L,  a  little 

net)    1.  Tb*  honey-comb  baa.  or  aecond 

cavity  of  the  cmnplei  it™ 


w.iMc    wb,wM(;    ih,M 


RBSUPIKATED 
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RETABD 


the  parti  naturally  the  undermost  become 
the  uppermost,  and  vice  versa;  as,  a  retii- 
piruUs  corolla:  a  resupinate  leal 

Kesimlnated  (rd-sa^pi-n&t^X  <>•  Betu- 
pinate. 

fiesupinatlon  ( r6-sQ'pi-n&''8hon ),  n.    [See 
above.]  The  state  of  lying  on  the  back;  the 
state  of  beint;  resupinate  or  reversed.    'A 
reiupination  of  the  figure.'    Wotton. 
RasiUline  (rd-sfi-pin^  a.  loring  on  the  back. 
He  spake,  and.  downward  swayed,  fcU  resttfin*. 
With  his  huge  neck  aslant.  Cowptr. 

Basttpply  (rS-sup-plfX  «.  (.  To  supply  again. 

SovLiKey. 
Returgenoe  (r$-s£r'Jens),  n.    The  act  of 

rising  again;  resurrection.    Coleridge. 
RMurgent  (rA-s^ryentX  a.    [L.  returgena^ 

re$urgentii,  ppr.  of  resurgo—re,  again,  and 

fuiyo,  to  rise.]    Rising  again  or  from  the 

dead.    Coleridge. 
Besorgent  (rS-s^r'Jent),  n.  One  who  or  that 

which  rises  again;  especially,  one  who  rises 

from  the  dead.    Sydney  Smith. 
BanirprlM  (rS-s^priz'X  n.    A  second  or 

fredi  surprise. 
The  process  of  this  actioo  drew  on  a  ruurjhrin  of 

the  castle  by  the  Thebans.  Baton. 

RenirprlM  (rS-sftr-prls'X  v.(.  To  surprise 
again;  to  retake  unawares. 

Basmrect  (rez-6r-rekt'X  v.t  [See  RXSUR- 
RBCTXOM.  ]  L  To  take  from  the  grave,  as  a 
dead  body.  [Low.]— 2.  To  restore  to  life; 
to  reanimate ;  to  bring  to  public  view  that 
which  had  been  lost  or  forgotten. 

Betarreotion(rez-6r-rek'shonX  n.  (Fr.Jrom 
L.  rtturreetio,  from  L.  returgo,  resurrectum 
—re,  again,  and  gurgo,  to  arise.  ]  1.  A  rising 
again;  a  springing  again  into  life;  a  re- 
vival, as  from  a  state  of  ignorance  or  degra* 
dation;  as,  the  reeurreUum  of  ho];)es;  a 
moral  resurrection;  specifically,  a  rising 
from  the  dead;  the  revi^  of  the  dead  of  the 
human  race,  or  their  return  from  the  grave, 
particularly  at  the  general  judgment.  '  A 
glorious  and  Joyful  reeurreetion?   Addison. 

And  have  hope  toward  God  .  .  .  that  there  shall 
be  a  rtsurrfctioH  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  Just  and 
unjust  Acts  xxiv.  13. 

2.  The  state  of  being  risen  from  the  dead ; 

the  future  state. 

In  the  r«surrtction  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
Kivcn  in  marrbif^e.  Mat.  xxiL  30. 

BeBorrectionlst  (rez-^r-rek'shon-ist).  n. 

One  whose  business  it  is  to  steal  bodies  irom 

the  grave  for  dissection. 
BesnrrectlonlzeCrez-er-rek'shon-Iz).  v.f.  To 

raise  from  the  dead;  to  resurrect  Southey. 
Besorrectlon-xnan  (rez«r-rek'shon-man), 

9k    Same  as  Resurrectionist    Dickens. 
Befonrey  (rft-s^r-vftO.  v.t.  l.  To  survey  again 

or  anew;  to  review.  —2.  To  read  and  examine 

again. 

Once  more  rtiurvty 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover.    SMak. 

Betnzrey  (rC-s^r'va).  n.    a  new  survey. 

BefUBOltable  (r«-sus'i-U-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  resuscitated  or  restored  to  life. 

BefUBOltailt  (rS-Bus'i-tantX  «•  and  11.  Re- 
suscitating; one  who  or  that  which  resusci- 
tates. 

BefUBOltate  (rS-sus'it&tX  v.t  prei  A  pp. 
resuscitated;  ppr.  resuscitating.  [L.  resuseUo, 
resuacitatum—re,  again,  and  stucito^  to  rouse 
up— «tw.  sub,  and  cito,  to  put  into  quick 
motion,  to  incite,  to  stimulate,  a  freq.  from 
eieo,  to  summon,  to  make  to  go.  ]  To  stir  up 
anew ;  to  revivify;  to  revive ;  particularly, 
to  recover  from  apparent  death ;  as,  to  r«- 
suseitats  a  drowned  person;  to  resuscitate 
withered  plants.  '  After  death  we  should 
he  resuscitated.'    OlanviUs. 

It  Is  difficult  to  rtsMsctUtt  surprise  when  familiarity 
has  once  laid  the  sentiment  asleep.  PaUy. 

No  wind  has  resusciiattd  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
water*.  Lamb. 

Bemueitate  (r«-sus'it&tX  «.i  To  revive; 
to  come  to  life  again. 

At  these  prnjtrcts,  however  often  slatn.  always  re- 
SHSttiatt,  it  is  not  superrtuous  to  examine  one  or  two 
of  the  fallacies  by  which  the  schemers  impoM  on 
tbemadves.  y.  S.  Mill. 

BeflUlOitatlon  (rd-sus'i-ta'^shonX  n.  The 
act  of  resuscitating,  or  the  state  of  being 
resuscitated;  revival:  revivification;  restor- 
ation to  life :  the  restoring  to  animation  of 
persons  apparently  dead,  as  in  cases  of 
drowning,  suspended  animation  from  expo- 
sure to  cold,  or  from  disease.  '  The  extinc- 
tion and  resuscitation  of  arts.'    Johnson. 

The  retiitcitaf  oh  of  the  body  from  its  dust  is  a 
supernatural  work.  Bp.  Halt. 

BetUldtatiye  (ri-sus'i-tit-ivX  a.  Tending 
to  resuscitate:  reviving;  revivifying;  raising 
from  apparent  death;  reproducini;. 


Besusdtator  <r6-sus'i-t&t-6rX  n.  One  who 
resuscitates 

Bet  (retX  v.t.  [D.  reten,  to  ret  flax;  allied  to 
rotJ]  To  steep  or  macerate  flax  in  water, 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  field,  in  order  to 
separate  the  fibre  by  incipient  rotting. 

Batabl*  (r6-t&'blX  n.  In  arch,  a  shelf  or 
ledge  behind  an  altar  for  holding  candles  or 
vases.    Sometimes  called  Super-altar. 

Retail  (rdt&l'X  v.t  [Fr.  retaiUer,  to  cut 
afi^n,  to  cut  often,  retail,  a  piece  cut  off- 
re,  again,  and  tailler,  to  cut,  from  L.L.  ta- 
lea,  talia,  a  tally,  from  L.  talea,  a  stick,  a 
bar  (hence  also  detail,  tdilor,  tally}.  Retail 
is  thus  to  sell  by  pieces  cut  off.]  L  To  sell 
in  small  quantities  or  parcels:  opposed  to 
selling  by  wholesale ;  as,  to  retail  cloth  or 
groceries. 

The  keepers  of  ale-houses  pay  for  a  licence  to  re- 
tail ale  and  spirituous  liquors.  jidam  Smith. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand. 

The  sage  dame,  experienced  in  her  trade, 
By  tiames  of  toasts,  ntails  each  batter*d  jade. 

Pope. 

8.  To  deal  out  in  small  quantities;  to  tell  in 

broken  parts;  to  tell  to  many;  to  tell  again; 

to  hand  down  by  reiMrt;  as,  to  retail  slander 

or  idle  reports. 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  af^  to  wffjt. 
As  'twere  rttaiFd  to  all  posterity.  ShaM. 

Betail  (r^t&lX  n.    The  sale  of  commodities 

in  small  quantities  or  parcels,  or  at  second 

hand;   a  dealing  out   in  small   portions. 

'These  and  most  other  things  which  are 

sold  by  retail.*  Adam  Smith. 
Betail  (r«-t&10.  a.    Applied  to  the  sale  of 

anything  in  small  quantities  or  parcels;  as, 

a  retail  trade.  Sydney  Smith. 
Betailer  (retarer),  n.    One  who  retails;  one 

who  deals  out  in  small  quantities. 

The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manufacturer,  of 
the  merchant  and  retailer,  are  all  drawn  from  the 
price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  first  produce,  and 
the  two  last  buy  and  sell  Adam  Smith. 

Betailment  (r£-tal'mentX  n.  Act  of  retail- 
ing. 

Betaln  (r«-t&n'}.  v.t.  [Fr.  retenir,  L.  retimo 
—re,  back,  and  teneo,  to  hold.]  L  To  hold 
or  keep  in  possession;  to  keep  from  depart- 
ure or  escape ;  to  hold ;  to  detain ;  to  keep; 
not  to  lose  or  part  with  or  dismiss;  as,  the 
memoir  retains  ideas  which  facts  or  argu- 
ments have  suggested  to  the  mind.  'Whom 
I  would  have  retained  with  me.'  Phil  xiii. 
13. 
They  did  not  Uke  to  rttain  God  in  their  knowled(;e. 

Rom.  i.  38. 
An  executor  may  retain  a  debt  due  to  him  from 
the  tesutor.  BUuhttetu. 

Still  Hebron's  hooour'd,  happy  soQ  retains 

Our  royal  hero's  beauteous,  dear  remains.    Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  in  pay;  to  hire;  to  engage  by  the 
payment  of  a  preliminary  fee;  as,  to  retain 
coimseL 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retained  the  mo»t 
learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

Addison. 

8.t  To  withhold;  to  restrain;  to  keep  back. 

He  laid  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  had  killed 
hiro  if  his  brother  Robert  had  not  retained  him.  and 
made  him  sensible  how  much  more  it  concerned  him 
to  make  his  escape  than  pursue  his  revenge. 

Sir  H\  Temple. 

Betaln t  (r«-ttoO.  v.i.  l.  To  belong  to;  to 
depend  on ;  to  pertain.  '  A  somewhat  lan- 
guid relish  retaining  to  bitterness.'   Boyle. 

2.  To  keep;  to  continue. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 

In  the  pure  region  of  that  worthy  love.      Denne. 

Hftaln^M^  (r6-tan'a-blX  a-  Capable  of  being 

retained. 
Betalnal  (r£-t&n'al).  n.  The  act  of  retaining. 

A  nnual  Re  view.    [Rare.  ] 
Betalndenhlpt  ( rdtAn '  d«r-ship  X  n.    The 

state  of  being  a  retainer  or  dependant 

It  was  the  policy  of  these  kings  to  make  them  all 
(clergy  and  nobility)  of  their  own  livery  or  retainder- 
ship.  N.  Baevn. 

Betalner  (r$-t&n'dr),  n.  l.  One  who  or  that 
which  retaina  'One  that  has  forgot  the 
common  meaning  of  words,  but  an  admir- 
able retainer  of  the  sotmd.'  Swift— 2.  One 
who  is  kept  in  service;  an  attendant:  a  de- 
pendant; in  a  specific  sense,  a  servant,  not 
a  domestic,  but  occasionally  attending  and 
wearing  his  master's  liverv;  as.  the  refatn^n 
of  the  ancient  princes  and  nobility. 

In  common  law.  retainer  sif^ifirth  a  servant  not 
menial  nor  familiar,  that  is.  notdwelUne  in  his  house: 
but  only  u&ing  or  bearing  his  name  and  livery. 

Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of  tenants  and  their 
refitiners,  who  were  fed  at  the  castle  in  lime  of  r>r.»te. 
refuse  to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the  field  of 
b.ittle.  HaiUm. 

3.  In  law,  (a)  a  preliminary  fee  given  to  a 
coimsel  to  secure  his  services,  or  rather,  as 


it  has  been  said,  to  prevent  the 
side  from  engaging  them.  A  rai 
either  special  or  general  A  apecusi 
is  for  a  particular  case  which  ia  expected  u> 
come  on.  A  general  retainer  ia  j^ves  by  a 
party  desirous  of  securing  a  priority  c€  cla» 
on  the  counsel's  services  fur  any  ee^e  whS.-fr 
he  may  have  in  any  court  which  ttaat  c»w^ 
sel  attends.  Called  also  R«taininff  P'r*  *  *  * 
An  authority  given  to  an  attorney  or  aol-- 
tor  to  proceedln  an  action.  (e)The  vriUilu4-  - 
ing  what  one  has  in  his  hanoa  by  virtse  r 
some  right — It  The  act  of  keeping  dcpovr- 
ants,  or  being  in  dependence.     Booom. 

Betalnlng  (r^-t&n'ing).  p.  and  a.  Keeph]c 
in  possession;  serving  to  retain;  keepi&c 
back;  engaging.— itefamini^  fee,  a  retainer 
See  BxlhWEK^Z.  — Retaining  waiK  a  eitO 
that  is  built  to  retain  a  bank  of  esu-th  CnNa 
slipping  down;  a  revetment  Callffwi  aln> 
Retain- wcM. 

Betalnment  (rS-t&n'mentX  •»>    Tlie  act  <tf 
retaining;  retention. 

Betaln-wall  (r6-tin'w»l),  n.     See    nndar 

BSTAINIMO. 

Betake  (re-t&k'X  vt  pret  rstock;   pp^  rv- 
taken;  ppr.  retciking.    L  To  take 

A  day  should  be  appointed,  when  the 
should  be  retaken  into  consideration. 

2.  To  take  from  a  captor;  to  recapture ;  aa. 
to  retake  a  ship  or  prisoners. 

Betaker  (i^tik'erX  n.  One  who  tak^ 
what  has  been  taken:  a  recaptor. 

BetalUte  (rfi-tal'l-it).  v.t  pret  A  yp^ 
Hated;  ppr.  retaliating.    [L  rstuho,  r 
atum,  to  retaliate— rr,  fn  return,  and  nocn 
talio,  like  for  like,  talion.  retaliation,  tram 
taUs,  such.]    To  return  the  like  for:  to  r«^ 
pay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  aame  kind 
as  has  been  received.    It  is  now  srldan 
or  never  used  except  in  a  bad  sense,  thai  la. 
to  return  evil  for  evil :  as,  to  retatiat^  IniiH 
ries.     'His  visit  should  be  YvfoZta fed.*    Sir 
T.  Hethert     •  Hate  with  hate  agahs  rvta- 
liate.'    Donne.     'That  the  kindneaa  be  haa 
graciously  shown  them  may  be  retaUated." 
Dryden. 

It  is  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  retmHate  the  faOorKs 
of  authors,  whose  works  are  so  aooo  fotgottew  tbaK 
we  are  in  danger  of  appearing  the  6rst  aggrciaota. 

Betallate  (re-tal'i-itX  v.i.    To  retunTKLe 
for  Uke;  as,  to  retaliate  upon  an  enemy. 

Our  captain  would  not  salttte  the  city,  ex^pc  tWy 
would  retaliate.  Henry 


Betaliatioll(r6-tall-&''shon).fi.  The  act  of 
retaliating;  the  return  of  like  for  Uke :  the 
doing  that  to  another  which  he  haa  doaa 
to  us ;  requital  of  evil ;  reprisal ;  revenge. 
'The  lex  talionis,  or  law  of  retaUatsem.' 
Blackstone. 

They  thought  it  no  irreligioa  to  proaecute  the  ar> 
vere^t  retaliation  or  revenge. 

Formerly  it  was  used  also  in  a  good 
return  of  good  for  good.    See  the  verb. 

God  take^  what  is  done  to  others  as  done  to 
self,  and  by  promise  obliges  himaetf  to  full 
tion.  Calof^ 

Syn.  Requital,  reprisal,  revenge,  repaymeai^ 
retribution,  punishment. 

Betallatlve  (retal'l-ftt-ivX a.  Tendhig  to 
retaliate:  returning  like  for  like;  retalia- 
tory; vindictive;  revengeful.    Quart  Rev. 

BetaUatory  (r6-tal'i.&to-riX  a.  Implyinr 
retaliation;  retaliative;  returning  likt  for 
like;  as,  retaliatory  measures;  retabatory 
edicts.    Cannina. 

Betard  (rd-tard'X  v.t  (Fr.  retarder;  L  rv. 
tardo—re,  and  tarda,  to  delay,  from  tortus, 
slow.  ]  1.  To  obstruct  in  swiftness  of  coom; 
to  keep  delaying;  to  impede;  to  clog:  to  hta' 
der;  as,  to  retard  the  march  of  an  army;  to 
retard  the  motion  of  a  ship.  —  Aefartfid 
wiofion,  in  physics,  that  which  suffen  con- 
tinual diminution  of  velocity, as  the  motioB 
of  a  body  pn^jected  upwards.  11  the  dimi- 
nutions of  velocity  are  equal  in  equal  tioMa 
Uie  motion  is  said  to  be  uniformly  rttaried. 
The  laws  of  retarded  motion  are  the  tame 
as  those  of  accelerated  motion,  only  the  or- 
der is  reversed.    See  under  AccBUCiun. 

They  (metaphysics)  were  carried  still  Carthcr.  Mttd 
corrupted  all  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  frti'mtd 
the  prrvp-ess  of  It  B*lmftr*tt 

2.  To  defer:  to  put  off;  to  render  mors  Uts; 
as,  to  retard  the  attacks  of  old  age ;  to  re- 
tard a  rupture  between  nationa  'To  reteri 
a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person  one  cannot 
relieve.'  Pope.—Siv.  To  impede,  hinder, 
obstruct,  detain,  delay,  procrastinate,  dafer. 

Betard i  ( r^-tard'X  vi.  To  stay  back.  Ar 
T.  Brotcne. 

Retard  (r6-tArd'X  n,  RetardaUon:  msi 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  fvCani  <i/  the  tidt,  that 


fita,  fftr.  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  b«ll;       oil.  pound;       U,  Sc  abvne;     ;.  Sc  fif 


BVPABOATIOtl 


of  nunlliw  or  kbMlnt  vtladtjr  or 
hlndanuica :  the  ut  ol  dalkjini;  vu>un| 
oB  or  tmdarine  mon  Itit :  u,  tas  rrianla- 


%  In  pAiMlet,  the  ict  of  hladerlni  lh«  tne 
.1. — . . — '-^it.   itKUrafrDinllieop- 


atbgfp- 
ttas  bodr 


thvnfon  itopping  St 
pultlau  o[  tfie  medtan. 

upon  wbicb  It  mom  (iw  Phjctioh,  BJuibt- 
ANClX  or  from  the  acIioD  ot  Envity.—ik- 
tardatim  </  nuan  wlar  liiiu,  the  chuig«  of 
the  ineaii  iua'i  right  uceulon  In  ■  ildereel 
di7,  by  which  he  ippaiin  to  hiag  buck,  u 
It  wen.  In  hli  diunul  mrolulion.  ~  /tilardo- 
tioa  of  lAi  tidti.  See  DDdcr  ACCELIBATIOH, 
3.  Tl»t  whlob  ntanli:  a  hlndenniw;  ui 
'"'  ip  hlUi.iloujihi,  end  other 
ation*.  Sir  W.  Stntt. - 
henlng  or  rcterdlnB  the 


twralrial  rlanUitior 


o  the  eucceedlng  one  In  ludi  ■  n 
it  It  becomtt  *  dUoonl  which  la  re 


BMkldkUTB  (i«-Ulrd'J>t-lT>,  a.    Tandlng  to 

reterU;  beirinc  power  to  retard. 
S«tUdar(ri-Urd'«r),  n.    One  thatrctude. 

hiDdan,  or  dakyi.    '  No  Incouldanibla  n- 

(anbr.'    CHaitntU. 
K«t«ldllWllt(r«-Uird'ranit),n,    Tha  act  of 

ratardlng  or  delaying.    Comity. 
BatCb  (rech).  t>.i    (A.  Bu.  Annan,  to  retch. 


IBjran  Honld  thorelore  asera  to  bmn  pm- 
BMebt  (recfa).  T.I.  Rod  l  (Weilieiied  form 
naiinl  4/  tht  Rati. 

— '(recMoaj.a    (Anold  wt«k«ned 
•Mta  (which  aeak]     Reckleaa; 


BatOhlMlUI<Iwh'lea-U>, odi.    Kackleailj. 

BttSt^MlMMI  (rechleenei),  n.  Reck- 
laaaneu:  careleuneu.  Thui.  well  thej 
may  upbraid  our  ntchUtutu.'    DaniaL 

Re(«  (r«-t«),  n.  IL.aiwt)  In awt  ■  ra.- 
cnlar  neC-wark  or  pleiua  of  veieela.— JlcM 
mirabUi.  a  network  of  blaod-ieeaela  In  Ihe 
hula  ot  the  brain.  —Sttt  utucanim.  In  anal. 
a  Unna  lying  betweau  the  epldennli  ur 

II  la  the  aent  ot  the  colour  of  the  ikln,  and 
conUlna  blmck  plament  la  th«  negro. 

KatMlona  (rl-ti'ahna),  a.  Beiamblhig  net- 
work,   IRarel 

BotSOUonl  (r«-tak'ihonX  n.    [Trom  L.  n- 

Uga,  to  vottt.)  The  art  of  dlKloalnc  or 
producing  (o  Tiew  lomethlng  conc«leJ- 


BeMlKrilolO..,!    ToWUpihi. 

Satetit<r«.lent'),n.  That  which  li reUloed. 

SeMnUon  (rt-len'ilion),  b.  (Ft.  rHtntim. 
fiuni  L  TTttntio.  nUnSunii.  from  kUtim. 
Ttlrnlun  SeeRXTAIK]  1.  The  act  of  n- 
UlnfDK  or  keeping :  the  it«te  ol  being  tt-^ 

Barin.—i.  Tho  powrr  ol  retaining;  eipe- 
clilly,  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  It 
retalni Uleai:  memoTT.  'No  woman'i  heart 
It  big  to  hold  ao  much',  Ihejtacknroilwn.' 

Henca— 3.)  That  which  proKrret  Imprea- 
lauld  not  eo  much  hold.'    sSai.    [Ran.]- 

eumulaUnn  of  enlid  or  linuld  matter  In 
vesKll  of  the  body  or  caritlea  Intended  to 

ch,cAaiii;      Ch,  Sc  loeA;     g,po;      i.M; 


S«t«lltl« (i«-t«nn>^   IL.ablaOyapl,  otn 


1    Thlnn 


BatantlTB  (r«-tentlT),  a.  [Fr.  n'WM^  g«B 
Retaih]  HailDg  th*  power  to  retain;  aa, 
a  rrlrfUiH  memory ;  the  reloiliH  faculty ; 
the  re(«Nlioe  lorce  ol  the  aLomach ;  a  body 

B«t«iitlT8  (rt-tent'lT),  n.    That  which  n- 


BataiiUmr(r«-tenCi> 

\i\adw.   Intnt«n- 

IlrtWitlT«nMi(r*-leiiMT.nBa),n.  Tlw  qaa- 

aetapoMtri-iypo-n.: 

aetaxl(rt-teki^,c.i 


rt  of  ipirltoBj 

BT.t  n.    [Or.  .™.u,.,  .^  ~.™, 

■     tk.a-kti-t\n.<ft.  [L,  from 

rhenama^i   -  ■  " ' 


Cartgli 

[L.  fro 

thoH  aplder* 


Toured  to  entangle  and  deapatcb  bia  adter- 
Ban,  who  waa  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  ihleld, 

BaUUTdVihl-B-riXa.  L  Netlike.  •Bi- 
liary or  Dinging  textnro*'  Sir  T.  Brmm. 
1.  Kel-maklng ;  conatrnctlng  or  utlng  a  net 
or  web  to  catch  pny.  -Ilrliary  apidara.' 
SirT.  Bnmu.—i  Armed  withanet;  hence, 
eklllul  to  enUngle.  -  Rcholattjc  rttiary  Ter- 
aallllty  oringlc.^    Ccltridgt. 

RolUury  (r*'iht-a-rl).  11.    1.  A  gladiator,    3m 

a  well  to  catch  tia  prey.    Sitt  XETIAHId. 
BMlC«ae«,<ref|.>eoi).n  |Fr  t>i(i«.ie*.  from 

—rr,  again,  and  taeeo.  to'batllenl)  1  The 
quality  o(  being  reticent  or  of  obaerrlng 

from  piking:  the  keeping  of  one'i  counier 


i-l-kUn 


ill    I 


ILn 


ahandbag  IRan.1-3.3ame  ai  Jteli'i:iil<,£, 
B«ttcUlU'(re,tlk'a-l«r),a,  ISeeabuve,)  Hav- 
ing the  tana  ol  a  net  or  of  net-work;  fumieJ 
with  interaticea;  aa,  a  retiWlar  body  or 
menibnine,— T*<riiieuIar6nfv,orM(*  mu- 
catxtm.  See  RETX  — AtfCJeufar  membrnne, 
SameBttVIIularJlr.il- 


,,,,  „         Interlacing  lerlBf. 

ilof (d  mierameter,  SeeRlTICULI,!, 
—  EttKoiatut   moulding.   In 
are^.  a  member  compoaed  of  a  flllet  Inter- 
laced In  rarlout  wav)  Ilka  net-work.    It  la 

■tyle,  — AeltniJaleil  viark.  that  Tirlety  nf 


mbling  a  net 


number  ot  proportional  aquam  being  mads 
on  the  canrai  or  paper  on  which  tha  copy 

BaUcnla  (nH-k01).  n.  [ft.  r/lieuU.  L  nti- 
«<Juw,dlm,alfvte.aneLi  1,  A  klud  ot  bag. 
fonoeriy  of  net-woik,  bat  now  of  every  de- 
icrlptlon  ol  nutcrlalt,  Dwd  by  ladlea  lor  car- 
rying In  the  hand.  —X.  An  attachment  to  a 
teleacope,  need  formeaaarlng  amatl  celeatlal 
dlalancet.  It  conaiata  of  an  eye-piece  of  low 
power,  having  a  nat-work  of  lomeflne  Abrei 
croaalDg  each  other  at  right  anglei,  and  di- 
vldlngOie  fleld  ot  view  Into  a  wrie> of  anull 
equal  iquarea;  arellculated  micrometer  — 
a.  Same  a*  Hrfieulum.  1, 
■■    ilM*  {r*-ltk'&-16"«a).  n.  III.    A  term 

Sby  Dr.  Carpenter  to  deiignate 

ilch  the  paeudopodia  run  Into  one 


-tlk'a-lum),  n.    [L..  a  llttln 

nam  qaBdniped>.-2  In  »ot  the  llbrout  d«- 
brla  at  the  We  of  tha  petlolei  of  aoum 
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the  parti  naturally  the  undermost  become 
the  nppermufit,  and  vice  versa;  as,  a  r$$u- 
pinaU  corolla;  a  re$upinaU  leaf. 

Beraplnated  (r6-sQ^pi-n&t^X  «•  Betn- 
pinato. 

Sesupination  ( rg-sa'pl-ni^'shon ).  n.  [See 
above.]  The  state  of  lying  on  the  back;  the 
state  of  being  resupinate  or  reversed.  'A 
retupination  of  the  figure/    Wotton, 

Besupine  (rd-sCl-pStt^  a.  loring  on  the  back. 

He  spake,  and.  downward  swayed,  fell  rtsufint. 
With  his  huge  neck  aslant  Cawptr. 

Basupply  (r^sup-pirx  «.  t.  To  supply  again. 

SovLtMy, 
Rerargenoe  (r§-sdr'jens),  n.    The  act  of 

rising  again;  resurrection.    Coleridge. 
Resurgent  (r£-s6ryentX  a.    [L.  resurgeru. 

returgentit,  ppr.  of  re$urgo—re,  again,  and 

twrgo,  to  rise.)    Rising  again  or  from  the 

dead.    Coleridge. 
Resurgent  (re-s^r'Jent),  n.  One  who  or  that 

which  rises  again :  especially,  one  who  rises 

from  the  dead.    Sydney  SmUh. 
Resurprlse  (rd-s6r-pri2'X  n.    A  second  or 

fresh  surprise. 
The  process  of  thb  actloD  drew  oo  a  rtsurprist  of 

the  castle  by  the  Thebans.  Bacon. 

Resurprlse  (r^-s^r-priz'X  v.(.  To  surprise 
again;  to  retake  unawares. 

Resurrect  (rez-^r-rekt'X  v-t  [See  RxsuR- 
RSCTIOM.I  1.  To  take  from  the  grave,  as  a 
dead  body.  [Low.]— 2.  To  restore  to  life; 
to  reanimate ;  to  bring  to  public  view  that 
which  had  been  lost  or  forgotten. 

Resurrection  (rez-^r-rek'shonXn^  [Fr.,from 
L.  returrectio,  from  L.  reeurgo,  reeurrectum 
—re,  again,  and  mrgo,  to  arise.  ]  1.  A  rising 
again;  a  springing  again  into  life;  a  re- 
vival, as  from  a  state  of  Ignorance  or  degra- 
dation; as,  the  returreetion  of  hopes;  a 
moral  resurrection;  specifically,  a  rising 
from  the  dead;  the  revival  of  the  dead  of  the 
human  race,  or  their  return  from  the  grave, 
particularly  at  the  general  Judgment  '  A 
glorious  and  Joyful  resurrection. '   Addison. 

And  have  hope  toward  God  .  .  .  that  there  shall 
be  a  rtsurrfcttcH  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  Just  and 
unjust  Acts  sxiv.  13. 

2.  The  state  of  being  risen  from  the  dead ; 

the  future  state. 

In  the  resttrrtctipH  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
^ven  in  marriage.  Mat  xxii.  ja 

Resurrectionist  (rez-to-rek'shon-ist).  tt 

One  whose  business  it  is  to  steal  bodies  from 

the  grave  for  dissection. 
Resurrectionise(rez-«r-rek'shon-Iz).v.f.  To 

raise  from  the  dead;  to  resurrect  Southev. 
Resurrection-man  (rez-^r-rek'shon-man), 

n.    Same  as  Resurrectionist    Dickens. 
Resunrey  (re-s^r- v&O.  v.t  l.  To  survey  again 

or  anew;  to  review.— 2.  To  read  and  examine 

again. 

Once  more  rtsnrvty 
These  poor  rude  Unes  of  thy  deceased  lover.    SMai. 

Resurrey  (re-s*r'vft),  n.    a  new  survey. 

Resusdtable  (rdsus'i-tabl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  resuscitated  or  restored  to  life. 

Resusdtant  (re-sus'i-tantX  a.  and  »t  Re- 
suscitating; one  who  or  that  which  resusci- 
tates. 

Resuscitate  (rS-sus'i-at).  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
resuscitated;  ppr.  resusdtatiug.  [L.  resusetto, 
resuscitatum—re,  again,  and  s^iscito,  to  rouse 
up— «tw,  sub,  and  cito,  to  put  into  quick 
motion,  to  incite,  to  stimulate,  a  freq.  from 
cieo,  to  summon,  to  make  to  go.  ]  To  stir  up 
anew ;  to  revivify;  to  revive ;  particularly, 
to  recover  from  apparent  death ;  as,  to  re- 
susoitate  a  drowned  person ;  to  resuscitate 
withered  plants.  '  After  death  we  should 
be  Tssuseita  ted. '    OlanviUs. 

It  is  difficult  to  rtsutfit%tt  surprise  when  familiarity 
has  once  laid  the  sentiment  asleep.  Patty. 

No  wind  has  rtsuttitattd  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
water*.  Lamb. 

Resuscitate  (rd-sus'i-t&tX  vC  To  revive; 
to  come  to  life  again. 

At  these  projects,  however  often  slain,  always  r»- 
SHSttiatt.  it  '\s  not  superfluous  to  examine  one  or  two 
of  the  fallacies  by  which  the  schemers  impose  on 
thentdves.  y.  S.  MtlL 

Resuscitation  (rd-susM-ti^shon),  n.  The 
act  of  resuscitating,  or  the  state  of  being 
resuscitated;  revival:  revivification;  restor- 
ation to  life :  the  restoring  to  animation  of 
persons  apparently  dead,  as  in  cases  of 
drowning,  suspended  animation  from  expo- 
sure to  cold,  or  from  disease.  *  The  extinc- 
tion and  resusoitalion  of  arts.'    Johnson. 

The  rtsi*tcifn(  on  of  the  body  from  its  du«t  is  a 
supernatural  work.  Bf.  Hall. 

Resusdtative  (risus'l-tit-tv).  a.  Tending 
to  resuscitate;  reviving:  revivifying;  raising 
from  apparent  death;  reproducing. 


Resusdtator  <re-sus'i-t&t-6r),  n.  One  who 
resuscitates. 

Ret  (retl  v.t.  [D.  reten,  to  ret  flax;  allied  to 
n^.]  TO  steep  or  macerate  flax  in  water, 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  field,  in  order  to 
separate  the  fibre  by  incipient  rotting. 

RetaUe  <r€-t&'bl),  n.  In  arcA.  a  shelf  or 
ledge  behind  an  altar  for  holding  candles  or 
vases.    Sometimes  called  Super-altar. 

Retail  (r^-tftl'),  v.t  [Fr.  retaiUer,  to  out 
a^n,  to  cut  often,  retail,  a  piece  cut  off— 
re,  again,  and  taHler,  to  cut,  from  L.L.  to- 
lea,  talia,  a  tally,  from  L.  talea,  a  stick,  a 
bar  (hence  also  detail,  tdilor,  tally).  Retail 
is  thus  to  sell  by  pieces  cut  off.]  L  To  sell 
in  small  quantities  or  parcels:  opposed  to 
selling  by  wholesale ;  as,  to  retail  cloth  or 
groceries. 

The  keepers  of  alehouses  pay  for  a  licence  to  rv- 
tail  ale  and  spirituous  liquors.  Adam  Smith, 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand. 

The  sage  dame,  experienced  in  her  trade, 
By  tiames  of  toasts,  retails  each  batter'd  jade. 


8.  To  deal  out  in  small  quantities;  to  tell  in 
broken  parts;  to  tell  to  many;  to  tell  again; 
to  hand  down  by  report;  as,  to  retail  slander 
or  idle  reports. 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  afe. 
As  'twere  retaiFd  to  all  posterity.  Skak. 

Retail  (r^t&l),  n.    The  sale  of  commodities 

in  small  quantities  or  parcels,  or  at  second 

hand;   a  dealing  out  in  small   portions. 

'These  and  most  other  things  which  are 

sold  by  retaU.'  Adam  Smith. 
Retail  (r6-t&10,  a.    Applied  to  the  sale  of 

anything  in  small  quantities  or  parcels;  as, 

a  retail  trade.  Sydney  Smith. 
Retailer  (r6-taV«r).  n.    One  who  retails;  one 

who  deals  out  in  small  quantities. 

The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manufacturer,  of 
the  merchant  and  retailer,  are  all  drawn  from  the 
price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  first  produce,  and 
the  two  last  buy  and  selL  Atum  Smith. 

Retailment  (re-tal'ment),  n.  Act  of  retail- 
ing. 

Retain  (r£-t&n'},  v.t.  [Fr.  retenir,  L.  retiyieo 
—re,  back,  and  teneo,  to  hold.]  L  To  hold 
or  keep  in  possession;  to  keep  from  depart- 
ure or  escape ;  to  hold ;  to  detain ;  to  keep: 
not  to  lose  or  part  with  or  dismiss;  as,  the 
memonr  retains  ideas  which  facts  or  argu- 
ments have  suggested  to  the  mind.  'Whom 
I  would  have  rttained  with  me.'  PhiL  xiii. 
13. 
They  did  not  Uke  to  retain  God  in  their  knowled(;e. 

Rom.  t  28. 
An  executor  may  retain  a  debt  due  to  him  from 
the  tesuior.  Bleukttvn*. 

SUU  Hebron's  honoured,  happy  soil  retains 

Our  royal  hero's  beauteous,  dear  remains.    Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  in  pay;  to  hire;  to  engage  by  the 
payment  of  a  preliminary  fee;  as,  to  retain 
counsel 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retained  the  most 
learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

AddisoH. 

&t  To  withhold;  to  restrain;  to  keep  back. 

He  laid  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  had  killed 
him  if  his  brother  Robert  had  not  retained  him,  and 
made  him  sensible  how  much  more  it  concerned  him 
to  make  his  escape  than  pursue  his  revenge. 

Sir  M' Temfie. 

Retain t  (rd-tinO,  v.i  L  To  belong  to;  to 
depend  on ;  to  pertain.  '  A  somewhat  lan- 
guid relish  retaining  to  bitterness.'   Boyle. 

2.  To  keep;  to  continue. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 

In  the  pure  region  of  that  worthy  love.      Donne. 

RetainaUe  (r6-tin'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 

retained. 
Retalnal  (r£-t&n'al).  n.  The  act  of  retaining. 

Annual  Review.    [Rare.] 
Retaindershlpt  ( rdtan ' d^r-ship X  n.    The 

state  of  being  a  retainer  or  dependant 

It  was  the  policy  of  these  kings  to  make  them  all 
(clergy  and  nobility)  of  their  own  livery  or  retainder. 
ship.  N.  Bacon. 

Retainer  (r$-t4n'^  n.  l.  One  who  or  that 
which  retains.  'One  that  has  forgot  the 
common  meaning  of  words,  but  an  admir- 
able retainer  of  the  sound.'  Swift.— %  (hie 
who  is  kept  in  service;  an  attendant;  a  de- 
pendant: in  a  specific  sense,  a  servant,  not 
a  domestic,  but  occasionally  attending  and 
wearing  his  master's  liverv;  as.  therefatn«r» 
of  the  ancient  princes  and  nobility. 

In  common  law.  retainer  significth  a  servant  not 
menial  nor  familiar,  that  is.  not  dwelling  in  his  house; 
but  only  using  or  beanng  his  name  and  livery. 

CertMtl. 

Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of  tenants  and  their 
retainers,  who  were  fed  at  the  castle  in  time  of  rxr.ite. 
refuse  to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the  ne!d  of 
battle.  Haliam. 

3.  In  law,  (a)  a  preliminary  fee  given  to  a 
coimsel  to  secure  his  services,  or  rather,  as 


it  has  been  said,  to  prevent 
side  from  engaging  them.  A 
either  special  or  gensraL  A  speddsl  rW4 
is  for  a  particular  case  which  is  expected  te 
come  on.  A  gsnenU  retainer  is  ^v-ea  bj  a 
party  desirous  of  securing  a  priority  of  clasm 
on  the  counsel's  services  for  any  cAAe  whk^ 
he  may  have  in  anv  court  which  tluit  iro<«»- 
sel  attends.  Called  also  ittf/auiui^  J^r^  "» 
An  authority  given  to  an  attorney  €%t  aal»<  ^ 
tor  to  proceed  in  an  action.  (e)The  ytrithhu^f  - 
ing  what  one  has  In  his  hands  by  ▼irtoe  ■  € 
some  right — 1 1  The  act  of  keepios 
ants,  or  being  in  dependence. 

Retaining  (r6-t4n'ing).  p.  and  o^ 
in  possession;  serving  to  retain; 
baclc;  engaginig.— /tefamin^  fee. 
See  Retainer,  S.  —  i2«fatnftvv  walL,  a  «aD 
that  is  built  to  retain  a  bank  of  eartik  f  j 
slipping  down;  a  revetment    ^'^'***^ 
Retain-waU. 

Retainment  (rft-t&n'mentX  m.    Th«  act  d 
retaining;  retention. 

Retaln-wall  (r6-tin'w»lX  n.    Sea 

RSTAINIMO. 

Retake  (r«-tik'X  v.t  pret  rttock; 
taken;  ppr.  retaking.    L  To  take  wtgsMi, 

A  day  should  be  appointed,  when  the 
should  be  retaken  mo  considerattoo. 


2.  To  take  from  a  captor;  to  recapture ;  aa. 
to  retake  a  ship  or  prisoners. 

RetakerCrft-tik'toXn.  One  who  takes 
what  has  been  taken;  a  recaptor. 

Retaliate  (rd-taia-atX  v.t  nrei.  «  mn 
Hated;  ppr.  r«faZta(iiv.  (L.  rmtaho,  r 
atum,  to  retaliate— re,  fn  return,  and 
talio,  Uke  for  like.  taUon.  retaliatioo.  Cr«i 
ttiUs,  such.]  To  return  the  like  for;  to 
pay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  same  kind 
as  has  been  received.  It  is  now  sekloas 
or  never  used  except  in  a  bad  sense,  that  ta,. 
to  return  evil  for  evil ;  as,  to  rttaHate  into- 
ries.  '  His  visit  should  be  retaliated. '  ^sr 
T.  HerUri.  *Hate  with  hate  again  retm- 
liaU.'  Donne.  *That  the  kindneaa  he  baa 
graciously  shown  them  may  be  retuKaim^  * 
Dryden. 

It  is  unhicky  to  be  obliged  to  retmJiaSt  the  iq>«rics 
of  authors,  whose  works  are  so  soon  foegoctca  thac 
we  are  in  aanger  of  appearing  the  6rst  aggrrssAes. 

Retaliate  (r«-tal'i-itX  v.i.    To  retorn^^ 
for  like;  as,  to  retaliate  upon  an  enemy. 

Our  captain  would  not  salnte  the  city,  except  tkmr 
would  retaliate.  Henry 


Retaliation  (r6-taia-&''shon),fi.  The  act  of 
retaliating ;  the  return  of  like  for  Uke ;  the 
doing  that  to  another  which  be  has  do«w 
to  us ;  requital  of  evil ;  reprisal ;  reren^e. 
'The  lex  talUmis,  or  law  of  retaUatiem.' 
Blackstons. 

They  thought  it  no  irrellglon  to  proMcute  tte  •»- 
vercit  reta/iatien  or  revenge.  '' ^ 


Formerly  it  was  used  also  In  a  good  ae 
return  of  good  for  good.    See  the  verb. 

God  takes  what  is  done  to  others  as  done  to 
self,  and  by  promise  oIjI^^  himself  to  full 
tian.  Calmm^. 

Syk.  Requital,  reprisal,  revenge,  repayoMntw 
retribution,  punishment 

Retaliatlve  ( r§.tal'i&t-i v X a.  Tendhi«  t» 
retaliate;  returning  like  for  Uke;  retiuta> 
tory;  vindictive;  revengeful.    Quart  iSirv 

RetaUatory  (r^-tal'iikto-riX  a  Implyii« 
retaliation;  retaUative;  returning  like  for 
like;  as,  retaliatory  measures;  retabatpry 
edicts.    Canning. 

Retard  (r«-UrdO.  v.t  [Fr.  rttarder;  L  re- 
tardo—re,  and  tarda,  to  delay,  from  fontfiit, 
slow.  ]  1.  To  obstruct  in  swiftness  of  coarse; 
to  keep  delaying;  to  impede;  to  clog;  to  bin- 
der; as,  to  reUsrd  the  march  of  an  army;  to 
retard  the  motion  of  a  ship.  — /trfaniad 
motion,  in  physics,  that  which  sutTen  coa- 
tinual  diminution  of  velocity,  as  the  moiioa 
of  a  body  projected  upwards.  If  the  dlml* 
nutions  of  velocity  are  equal  In  equal  times 
the  motion  is  said  to  be  uniformly  retarded. 
The  laws  of  retarded  motion  are  the  same 
as  those  of  accelerated  motion,  only  the  or- 
der is  reversed.    See  under  Accblirats. 

They  (metaphysics)  were  carried  still  farther,  md 
corrupted  all  real  kiiowledge.  as  wdl  as  i»r<iwkrf 
the  progress  of  it  Botimf*tJ<M 

2.  To  defer:  to  put  otti  to  render  mors  late; 
as.  to  retard  the  attacks  of  old  age ;  to  re- 
tard a  rupture  between  nations  'To  retard 
a  melancholy  visit  to  a  petson  one  cannot 
relieve.'  Pope.  —  Syh.  To  impede,  hinder, 
obstruct,  detain,  delay,  procrastinate,  defer. 

Retard  t  ( retard'),  v.i.  To  stay  back.  8Se 
T.  Browne. 

Retard  (r^-tlrd'X  a.  Betardation:  used 
chiefly  in  the  phnse  retard  nf  the  tide,  that 


fits,  fir,  fat,  f til;       m<.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  move;       tQbe,  tub,b«U;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abvne;     y,  Sc  f«f^ 


RSTABDATION 

U.  ths  InUml  bctmen  the  tniult  of  Uia 
noon  U  irhlc))  t  tide  orlgltuitei  md  Iha 
mppeuuiM  ol  the  llda  lUetl. 
BMUdAtion  (r<>ttr.di'ihi>D)k  n.  1.  The  let 
ol  nunllnc  or  kbUIng  raltxlty  at  motion; 
hlndBimnes:  the  Kt  ol  delijiiu;  puttlnc 
off  or  nndoina  mora  Utc:  u,  tnenlonlit. 
Mm  of  tba  motioD  of  ■  ihlp. 


£  In  ph]/tiei,  the  %et  of  hindering  the 
progreii  or  relocJ  ly  of  e  budy^and  ul" — 
ttierelore  itopplng  It    It  rtrliu  troi 


IS  frlttl 


^rilf.—Ht. 


from  the  uUon  of  ktii.., 
q^nuan  Hilar  Unu.  the  ch*lig«  of 

day.  by  vhlcb  he  apMnn  to  haQ(  back,  aa 
Itware^lahladlumatrerolutloa.— il#fanfa- 
titn  qf  On  tidtt.  See  DDder  Accel 
a  That  vtalcb  r«Uld> ;  a  hinder 
obalructloD.  'SteaphlULBlouEhi.t 
Umatrial  refanlaiwiu.     Sir  W. 


diDC  ooe  Id  audi  km 
a  (Uacord  which  la  rei 


BatWdAtiVB  (rt-tUd'kt-ir).  a.  Tandlng  to 
retard;  bovine  power  to  retard. 

"-- — ■■»  (i*liid'trX  n.  Ona  that  retaida. 
,  ot  delaya.  '  Ho  iDconddenbte  re- 
OlamnlU. 

„. ■i-iard'mmt),  n.    Th*  act  ol 

ralarding  or  delayloff.    Couiey. 

Betchfrecb).*.!  |A.Sai.*rvoan.  to  retch. 
to  hawk;  allied  (o  Araoa.  the  throat,  a 
GOlub:  D.  racAefdi.  to  hawk  and  ipit:  Ice]. 
Aro^  to  hawk,  to  aplt.  AnUi.  aplttlB] 
To  make  aa  effort  to  lomlt;  to  itraJn,  aa 


[Byron  would  therelora  aaem  (a  have  pro- 
nounced the  word  rleh.\ 

SatCb)  (rech),  v.t.  and  i  [Weakened  form 
oCnat.l  Toreck;  loheed;  tocanlor.  Ae- 
vnMnt  tf  Uu  Ret. 

BirtnhllMt  (recb'lea).  a.  [An  old  weakened 
form  of  recHaai  (which  aea>|     KecUeaa; 


BatehlaMlyt  (r>ch1ea-ll)i  a 


blaidc  pigment  In  Che  negro. 
.  Jl  <r«-(i'Aua},  a.     Beeembllng  net- 

B«tactl011l  <re-tek'ahon),  &     [From  L  n- 


Ugo,  to  coier.1    The  «ct  of  dl 
producing  to  new  aomelhlng  co 


««eU(rt-ten,  e.t  To  tell  ai 
RatanKrt-tenn.n.  Thatwhft 
R«tenUoil  Irf-ten'lbonl  ti     | 


BaDin—i.  The  power  ot  retaining;  eipe- 
u  big  to  hold  io  much;  tbaylackraieiiiitni.' 


loiia.  aa  a  tahlct.  'That _poor  reMntioti 
ould  not  ao  moth  hold.'    Skak.    [Rare.)— 

iiaatomAch  or  Madder.  (»)  A  mo"rbid  ac 
umnlaU'in  of  anlld  or  liciuld  matter  Id 
DVela  of  the  body  or  carltlea  intended  to 

eh,  cAaiUi      £b.  ScloeA;      g,  f«l     I.  iobi 


r.  In  SmU  Jaw.  a  lien;  the  right  of  wlthholt! 
log  a  debt  or  retalnhw  property  nnlll  a  deb 
dne  to  the  peraon  claiming  ihla  right  b 
duly  paid. 

B«tantU  (r«-teDt'l>X  [L,  ablative  pi.  oln 
lenluj.  pp.  of  rxiiito.  to  held  back.  SeeRl 
TAIK.J    Thlnn  reUlned.— Ts  (whtrt  inn 


Betontiva  (rS-tenilTl,  a.  [Fr.  ivmi^.  Sea 
KiTam.  J  Having  Ihii  power  lo  rel^n ;  aa, 
KrrUnriH  meniuir;  the  nftiiliM  faculty; 
the  n»ii(iH  lorta  of  the  itouach ;  a  bodr 

Katcntln  (ri-tant'lr).  n.    That  which  re- 


Itrt«IiUval7(r«-tent'lT-UX<ulD.    Inaratea- 

(rfi-tentlv-nea).  n.  The  qua- 

belog  retentive;  a*,  ntentitwiua ol 
memorr. 

Batam*,!  n.  Retinue.— j*(  AureWnw,  re- 
tained by  him.     Chavetr. 
B«Upan(r«-t«'po'ra),n.    [L  nW,  »  net, 

jyioophyM?"" 
UlecIaiaFolyioa, 

the  oella  of  which 

a  flattened  folla- 

plerced  like  net- 
work. The  typi- 
cal apedea  (IL 

«««(«o\  found 


Betipon  kUuIs*.  Seaa,   la   ki 

A'aptKw'i  Tufiei.  Foeall  apedea  occur  In 
RataporeCiffiep^t).!..    Oneof  the  Rate- 

^«l(r*-tek0.e.'.  [I- «(*»,  to  nnweave,  1 
To  nnweave;  to  dlientangle.     Bp.  Harkit. 

EataituM  (rf-tek^tOr).  II.  The  act  of  weav- 
ing again ;  a  aecond  or  new  leiture.  '  iti- 
texlHTi  of  aplriloal  tlianea'    Carf|ile. 

Betlur.l  n-     [Or.  Tkitar.i    An  onlor  or 

B«tlWl«<r<-tl-A-[i-«x'n.I>'-  [I-,  from  reta. 
a  net]  The  name  given  to  thoae  spidert 
which  aplo  a  web  to  entnip  their  prey. 
■"xrinB  (r*-tJ-i'r1-na),  a  [L,  ttoni  rete, 
t]  In  Aamantia  a  gladiator  who  wore 
a  iborl  tUDic  and  curled  a  trident  and 
net  With  theae  Implementa  be  endea- 
voured to  entangle  and  detpatcb  hit  aJier- 

Katiarr  ( rt'ihl-a-rl  X  o.  1.  NetUke.  'Rt- 
liary  or  hanging  teiturea.'  Sir  T.  Bnnmt, 
I  Met-making;  conatrucUnji  or  luing  a  nvt 
01  web  to  catch  prey.  ' Rttiar^  apldera.' 
SirT.  Bnmmf  —3  Armed  with  a  net:  hence, 
aklltul  to  entangle.  '.Scholaatlo  retuiT|rver- 
eaKIIIV  o(  Inglc'    CaUridsr. 

Rellary  (r*'ihl-a-rl),  iL    1.  A  gladiator.    See 

EaUcencac«t'l-aeo«),ii  (Frnft.reHBe.  from 

—re.  again,  and  Mean,  lo'beiilentl  l.^e 
quality  ot  being  reticent  or  of  obaerving 
atudled  and  continued  alleitce:  a  refraining 
from  talking:  the  keeping  id  ona'a  counaer 
■ArefieeiicearkeeidngBilence.'    HoUatO. 


rhtt  apoaiopeda  (which  aeeX 

[L  "tt^m.  nO. 
See  Retickhci. 


lailDgadUpoiitlon 


id  hyothernbrei  w^ch 


parallel  Bbrea,  cro 

Ilka  thou  ot  anet—AelifuIaled  sloM.a  kind 

work  of  air-bubble)  ia  Incloied  In  the  glaaa 
and  arranged  In  regular  Interlacing  aerlea. 
—Rtiinilaitd  uiicnmtttT.  See  Reticule,!, 
Bitisulatti  viinMing,  In 
mpoaedof  aniletfnter- 

_    jj«  like  net-work.    It  fi 

chiefly  In  bulldinga  In  the  Norman 

—  Aed'ciilafed  wort,  that  variety  nf 

iionry  wherein  I" ' 


MiCHOHETBB. 

ordLi 
Uced 


imbarcc 


laldio 


reaemUllngthemeiheiol 


atate  of  being  reticulated  or  natlike ;  that 
which  la  reticulated;  network;  orginliation 
ot  aubatancea  rtaembllng  a  net 

1  A  method  of  copying  a  painting  or  draw- 
ing by  the  help  of  threadi  alretcbed  acroti 

number  of  proportional  aquarea  being  made 

Ratlcnle  (ret'i-kfll).  ti  [Fr.  ritieuU.  L.  reli- 

acrlptlon  □[  materlan;  uaed  by  ladleafor  car- 
rylug  In  the  hand —I.  An  attachment  ton 
teleacope.  uaed  tor  nieuurlng  amall  <:eleitlal 
dlilancea.    It  conalata  of  an  eye-piece  ot  low 

croaalng  each  other  at  right  angleh  and  ril- 


3.  Same  aa  Ailiculun 
BeUcnlon  (r«-Uk'u-ia"sa).  n.  iX  A  term 
employed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  dealgnate 
thoae  Prototoa.  anch  aa  the  Foramlnireta. 

Batlcnlnm  (r«-Uk'a-lumX  n.  !■.,  a  Utile 
net)  1,  llu  honey-comb  bag,  or  aecond 
callty  of  the  complei  atomach  ol  the  niml- 

bria  at  the  We  ol  the  petiolea  of  aonie 


i;  th,  (AIn;      w,  wig;    wh.  ■Ala;    ah.  anre.— See  Ket. 


BETIFORM 
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RETOXTOH 


Betlfonn  (rg'ti-fomi),  a.  (L.  retiformU— 
rete,  a  net,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  net  in  texture;  composed  of 
crossing  lines  and  interstices;  aa,  ttie  reti- 
form  coat  of  tlie  eye. 

Aetina  (retl-nai  n.  [L.,  from  rete,  a  net] 
In  aiuLt  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  being  a 
reticular  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
receives  the  impreasions  resulting  in  the 
sense  of  vision. 

Betinaculom  (ret-i-nak'u-lnm),  n.  [L.,  that 
which  holds  back,  a  holdfast,  from  reUiieo^ 
to  hold  back.]  L  In  hot  a  viscid  gland  be- 
longing to  the  stigma  of  orchids  and  ascle- 
piads,  and  holding  the  poUen-masses  fast — 
2.  In  sxirg.  an  instrument  formerly  used  in 
operations  for  hernia,  <&c. 

Betinal  (ret'i-nal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
retina  of  the  eye. 

Setlnallta  (rS-tin'a-nt),  n.  [GFr.  rltiiii,  resin, 
liUi08t  a  stone.  ]  A  green  translucent  variety 
of  serpentine  from  Canada*  having  aresinous 
aspect 

BetlnerYli  (rfi-tl-nto'vii),  n.  [L.  fvto,  a  net, 
and  nervxu,  a  nerve.]  In  &ot  having  veins 
with  Uie  appearance  of  net-woric  Called 
also  ReticulfUo-vtn/otB. 

Jtetinlte  (ret'inlt),  n.  [Fr.  rHinite,  from 
Or.  ritini,  resin.]  A  fossil  resin  found  in 
rounded  or  irregular  lumps  in  the  lignite 
beds  of  Devonshire,  in  similar  deposits  in 
Hanover,  and  in  the  coal-mines  of  W alchow 
in  Moravia.  It  consists  of  resin,  asphaltum, 
and  some  earthy  matter.  Galled  also  WcU- 
chowUe,  The  term  has  also  been  used  as  a 
generic  name  for  fossil  resins  containing 
oxygen. 

Betmltis  (ret-i-nrtis),  n.  [L.»  from  retina. ] 
Inflammation  of  the  retina. 

Retinoid  (ret'i-noid).  a.  [Or.  rHini,  resin, 
and euf OS, likeness.]  uesin-likeorresiniform; 
resembling  a  resin  without  being  such. 

BetinOBCOpy  (ret-i-noslco-pi),  n.  [Hetina, 
and  Or.  ikoped,  to  see.  ]  Examination  of  the 
retina  of  the  eye. 

Retinue  (ret'i-n&;  re-tin'fi  is  an  older  pro- 
nunciation, and  is  that  used  by  Tennyson), 
n.  [0.  Fr.  reUnue,  from  retenir,  to  retain,  L. 
retineo—n,  back,  and  Uneo,  to  hold.]  The 
attendants  of  a  prince  or  other  distinguished 
personage,  chiefly  on  a  Joumev  or  an  excur- 
sion ;  a  train  of  persons ;  a  suite ;  a  cortege. 
'The  dark  retinue  reverendng  death.'  Ten- 
ny9on. 

Not  only,  sir.  this  roar  alMicens'd  fool. 

But  other  of  your  uisolent  retmtte 

Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel  SMmJk. 

Rtilped  (rfi'ti-ped),  n,  [L.  rets,  a  net,  and 
jMf,  pedis,  a  foot  ]  A  name  given  to  one  of 
the  divisions  of  a  binary  arrangement  of 
birds,  includfaig  all  those  the  skin  of  whose 
tarsi  Is  divided  into  small  polygonal  scales. 

RetlraoyCre-tTra-siXn.  [American.]  L  Act 
of  retiring,  or  state  of  having  or  being  retired. 
BartUtt  —2.  Sufficiency  or  competency  to  re- 
tire with.  Thus»  a  person  who  haa  retired 
from  business  with  a  fortune  la  said  to  have 
s  retinzcy.    Bdrtlett. 

Retixade  (ret'i-riidX  n.  [Fr. .  from  retirer,  to 
wiUidraw.1  In/ort.  a  kind  of  retrenchment 
in  the  body  of  a  bastion  or  other  work  to 
which  a  garrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  a 
defence.  It  usually  consists  of  two  faces, 
which  make  a  re-entering  angle. 

ReUral  (rd-tlr'alX  n.  The  act  of  retiring  or 
withdrawing;  speciflcally,  the  act  of  taking 
up  and  paying  a  bill  when  due:  as,  the  re- 
Mral  of  a  bill 

Retire  (r6-tlr0,  v.i,  pret  A  pp.  retired;  ppr. 
retiring.  [Fr.  retirer-^re,  back,  and  ttrer, 
to  draw,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin;  Ooth. 
tairan,  B.  to  tear.]  1  To  withdraw;  to  go 
back;  to  draw  back;  to  go  from  company  or 
flx>m  a  public  place  into  privacy;  as,  to 
advance  and  retire;  to  retire  from  the  world; 
to  retire  from  notice;  to  retire  to  the  ooun- 
try. 

If  yoa  be  pleased,  rwtfnr  into  my  oeU 
And  there  repose.  SkmJk. 

The  Pontic  sea. 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feeU  rttiriH^  ebb.  ShaJt. 

S.  To  retreat  from  action  or  danger;  as,  to 
rtHre  from  battle. 

Man  but  a  rush  a^inst  OthcHo's  breast. 
And  he  rttirts.  Shak. 


S.  To  withdraw  from  busine*  or  active  life; 
as.  he  has  a  sutTicient  fortune  to  rttire  upon. 
4.  To  recede;  to  be  bent  or  turned  back;  as, 
the  shore  retiree  to  form  a  bay.  — Syn.  To 
withdraw,  leave,  depart,  secede,  recede,  re- 
trocede. 
Retire  (rdtlrO.  v.  t    1. 1  To  withdraw;  to  re- 


treat: with  reflexive  pronouns.  'Oive  me 
leave  to  retire  myaelf.     Shak. 

He  rttirtd  himseif,  his  wife  and  children,  into  a 
forest.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

2.t  To  draw  back;  to  take  or  lead  back ;  to 
withdraw.  '  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have 
retired  his  power.'    S^tk. 

As  when  the  sun  is  present  all  the  year. 

And  never  doth  rtttrt  his  golden  ray.  Sir  y.  Dtnries. 

8.  To  make  to  withdraw;  to  designate  as 
being  no  longer  qoalifled  for  active  service; 
as,  to  retire  a  military  or  naval  officer.— 
4  To  withdraw  from  circulation  by  taking 
up  and  paying ;  as,  to  retire  the  bonds  of  a 
railway  company;  to  retire  a  bilL 
Retire  t  (r^-tir^,  n.  L  The  act  of  rething; 
retreat;  recession;  return;  a  withdrawing. 
'The onset  and  retuv.'  Shak.  'That  to ms 
borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire. '  Shak.-^2.  Re- 
tirement; place  of  privacy.  *  The  place  of  her 
retire.'    Milton. 

And  unto  Calais  (to  his  stronff  rrttinrt 
With  speed  betakes  him.  banmL 

Retired  (re-tlrdO,  p.  and  a.  L  Secluded  from 
much  society  or  from  public  notice ;  apart 
from  public  view;  as,  he  lives  a  retired  life; 
situated  in  a  retired  locality. 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure.    Milton. 

2.  Secret ;  private ;  difficult  to  be  seen  or 
known.  '  IHie  most  retired  and  inmost  parts 
of  us.'  B.  Joneon.—^  Withdrawn;  removed; 
abstracted. 

You  find  the  mind  in  sleep  retired  from  the  senses. 

Locke. 

4.  Withdrawn  from  business  or  active  life; 
having  given  up  business;  as,  a  retired  mer- 
chant.—5.  Oiven  to  seclusion ;  inclining  to 
retirement  '  One  old  lady  of  retired  habits.  * 
Ld.  Lytton.— Retired  jtank^  in  forL  a  flank 
having  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  convexity 
turned  towards  the  rear  of  the  ^ovk.— Re- 
tired HH,  in  the  army  and  navy,  a  list  on 
which  superannuated  and  deserving  officers 
are  placed. 

Retiredly  (rS-ttr'edliX  adv.  In  a  retired 
manner;  in  solitude  or  privacy. 

Retiredness  (rg-tir'ed-nesX  n.  A  state  of 
retirement;  solitude;  privacv  or  secrecy. 
'  The  leisure  and  retiredness ot  the  cloister.' 
Atterbury. 

Like  one.  who  in  her  third  widowhood  doth  profess 
Herself  a  nun.  tied  to  retiredness.  Donne. 

Retirement  (r^tir'mentX  n-  1-  The  act  of 
retiring;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  com- 
pany or  from  public  notice  or  station ;  as, 
the  rchVrtneirf  from  the  army  and  navy  of 
old  and  worn-out  officers  and  men.  —2.  State 
of  living  a  retired  life;  private  wsy  of  Ufe ; 
seclusion;  privacy;  as,  to  be  fond  of  retire- 
metit 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heAven.  Thontson. 

3.  The  state  of  being  abstracted  or  with- 
drawn. 

In  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses  it 
retains  a  yet  more  incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  dreaming.  Lodte. 

4.  Retired  or  private  abode;  habitation  se- 
cluded from  much  society  or  ftrom  public 
life  'Caprea  had  been  the  retirejnent  of 
Augustus.^  Addison.  —  Sth.  Withdrawal, 
departure,  retreat,  seclusion,  privacy,  soli- 
tude, lon^inesa 

Retirence  (rd-tlr'ensX  n.  Retiring  habit  or 
manner;  shyness;  reservedness.    [Rare] 

But  there  was  in  her  speech  a  certain  retirenee,  m 
though  all  the  common  govsip  of  life  was  In  her  dear 
si^irit  received,  sifted,  purlfie4.  Mrs.  CraiM. 

Rettrer  (r^tli^ftr).  n.  One  who  retires  or 
witlidraws. 

RetMnff  <r6.Ui^ingX  !>.  and  a.  L  With- 
drawing; retreating;  going  into  seclusion 
or  solitude. —  2-  Reserved;  not  forward  or 
obtrusive;  ss.  retiring  modesty;  retiring 
manners.— S.  Granted  to  or  suitable  for  one 
who  retires,  as  from  public  employment  or 
service. 

Every  Indinn  officer  has  a  rHrht  to  a  Rood  retiring 
allowance,  .in  he  is  almost  certain  to  cloftC  his  career 
in  a  very  debilitated  state  of  health    //'.  H.  Russell. 

Retitela,  Retitelarlse  (rdtit'e-U,  i«-tif e- 
la"ri-e),  u.  ;»/  {L.  retf,  a  net,  and  tela,  a 
web.  ]  A  tribe  uf  sedentary  spiders,  whose 
webs  are  not  formed  on  any  regular  plan, 
the  threads  crossing  in  all  directiona  In 
one  species,  common  in  our  dwellings,  the 
female  gums  her  eggs  into  a  rounded  body 
and  bears  them  about  in  her  Jawa 

Retold  (re-tdldO,  pret  and  pp.  of  retisll;  as, 
a  story  retold. 

Retorsion  (r^-tor'shon).  n.  The  act  of  re- 
torting; speciflcally,  in  vUemational  law. 


the  use,  bv  a  power  injured  throiigii 
withdrawal  by  another  power  of  sutne  te- 
dulgence,  of  the  power  of  retorting  by 
wi^drawal  of  the  like  indulgence  mna 
latter.    Written  also  Rstortutn. 
Retort  (re-tortO,  p.  t  \JLreUirqruo„ 
—re,  back,  and  totqueo^  tortunk,  to 
(hence  torture).]  Lt  To  throw  beck;  ta< 
back;  to  reverberate.    '  Thus  to  retort  jomr 
manifest  appeal'    Shak. 

As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others. 
Heat  them  and  they  retort  that  heat  m^ptwi. 
To  the  first  giver.  SW>. 


2.  To  return,  as  an  argument^ 
censure,  or  Incivility;  as,  to  retort  the 
of  vanity.    '  How  the  opponent'a 
may  be  retorted  against  himseU.' 

With  retorttd  scorn,  his  back  he  tnm'd 
On  those  protKi  towers  to  swift  destractiae 

8.  To  bend  or  enrre  back;  ae,  a  retorud 

line. 

Sometimes  rose  half  up.  shakhw^  and  clapping 
wings ;  sometimes,  with  nttrte^vuuA.  pruned 
selves  as  they  floatad.  '* — 


Retort  (ri-tort^  v.i  1.  To  return  an 
ment  or  charge;  to  make  a  severe  reply;  li^ 
he  retorted  upon  his  adversary  with  aeveri^. 
2.  To  curl  or  curve  bacK.  as  a  line.    (Rai«.] 

Retort  (re'tort),  n.  l.  [From  the  Terb]  A 
censure  or  incivility  returned;  tfie  return  of 
an  argument,  charge,  or  indvili^  a  scrren 
reply;  a  repartee. 

If  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well ;  be  wta«  ta  ike 
mind  it  was :  this  is  called  the  retart  coortcoo^ 


2.  [Directly  fhim  F^.  retorts,  tsma  L. 
tVLS,  twisted  or  bent  back  (see  above  Tei^k 
so  called  from  the  shape.]  In  ekitrm.  warn 
the  arts,  a  vessel  of  slaas,  earthenware^ 
metal,  Ac.,  employed  for  the  porpaae  ec 
distilling  or  effectii^  decomposition  ^  the 
aid  of  heat.  Olass  retorts  are  ctinHOMMily 
used  for  distilling  liquids,  and  eonalet  of  a 


Retort  and  Receiver. 

flask-shaped  vessel,  to  which  a  long  neck  is 
atUched.  The  liquid  to  be  distilled  b  plao«l 
in  the  flask  and  heat  applied.  The  prodacta 
of  distillation  condense  in  the ooM  netk  ol 
the  retort,  and  are  collected  in  a  suitable 
receiver.  Retorts  are  sometimes  provided 
with  a  stopper  so  placed  above  the  belb  aa 
to  enable  substances  to  be  introduced  with- 
out soiling  the  neck.  The  term  is  also  geae> 
rally  applied  to  almost  any  apparatus  ta 
which  solid  substances,  such  as  coal,  wood. 
bones.  Ac.,  are  submitted  to  destructive  dia- 
tillation,  as  retorts  for  producing 
which  vary  much  both  in  dintenriofn 
shape. 

Retorted  (r^tort'ed),  p.  and  a.  t  Throws 
back;  bent  back;  twisted  back.— 2.  In  Aer. 
applied  to  serpents  wreathed  one  in  aB> 
other,  or  fretted  in  the  form  of  a  knol 

Retorter  (r«-torf  «r),  n.    One  that  reloHa. 

Retort-hooee  (rft-torfhousi  n.  That  por- 
tion of  a  gas-work  in  which  the  gat  is  nsaaa- 
f  actured  and  the  retorts  are  sitaated  Stws- 
monds. 

Retortion  (r^tor^onX  n.  The  art  of  i«- 
tortkig;  reflection  or  toning  back.  Wdttca 
also  itotoffum. 

It  was.  however,  necessary  to  possess  some  slqgle 
term  expreanve  or  this  inteltectual  reterta^n. 

Sw  H'.  H^mtOme. 

Retortlve  (r§-tortlv),  o.  Containing  retort. 

RetOie  (r^t6s),  a.  [L  reU,  a  net  ]  A  term 
formerly  applied  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  a  di  visioo 
of  endogens  which  have  reticidated  leavesw 
as  Smilaz.  Their  mode  of  growth  is  esaesn 
tially  different  from  that  of  endogens  tn 
genera],  and  the  q>edes  composing  thia 
group  stand  la  the  same  relation  to  the 
mass  of  endogens,  as  homogena  to  the  naaa 
of  exogens.    Hoblyn, 

RetosB  (r6-to80.  v-t  To  toss  back  or  afata. 
'Tost  and  retost,  the  ball  inceasant  maa* 
Pope. 

Retoach  (rfi-tuchO.  v.t  To  toacfa  cr  tooeh 
up  again ;  to  Improve  by  new  tonchea ;  t* 
revise ;  speciflcally,  in  the  Jhu  arti,  to  Im- 
prove, as  a  painting,  by  new  touches;  to  go 
over  a  second  time,  as  a  work  of  art,  tn  onlcr 
to  restore  a  faded  jNUt,  or  to  add  portlc 
for  its  general  tmproveroent 

He  famished  ne  with  aU  Ue  tiiers  la 


Fate,  flU^  fat»  CgU;       mt,  met»  h6r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abaaei       |,  Be 


BXTOUGH 

aad  Horace,  ««d  to  expUla  the  art  of  poetry  by 
pttintinei  which,  tf  ever  I  rttmch  Uus  esMv.  shall  be 
iMeiied.  ihyiitM. 

B«toudl  (rt-tach'X  n.  A  repMted  touch;  a 
reviaal;  tpecittcaliy,  in  the  niw  artt,  the  re- 
appilcation  of  the  artist's  hand  to  a  work 
which  he  had  before  considered  in  a  flnished 
state.    'Perpetual  touches  and  retoueluM,' 

Raftour  (re-t6r7.  a  [Fr..  a  return.!  In  Scott 
tow.  an  extract  from  chancery  of  the  service 
of  an  heir  to  his  ancestor. 

B<etoar9d  (re-tOrd'X  a.  In  Soots  law,  ex- 
Pf«sMd  or  enumerated  in  a  retour.  ^Jie- 
toured  duty,  the  valuation,  both  new  and 
OM,  of  lands  expressed  in  the  rotowr,  to  the 
olianoenr.  when  anyone  is  returned  or  served 
heir. 

Moimif  (r«.t*m'X  •«.  To  toni  back  or 
backward,  as  the  eye.    Spomer. 

B#tr»oe(r6.tri80,«.(.  (Preflx re.  back,  and 
m»«;  Fr.  rotmeer.]  L  To  trace  or  track 
toack;  to  go  over  again  to  the  reverse  direc- 
Uon;  as,  to  rrCnM*  one's  steps;  to  rotraeo 
ones  proceedlnga— 2.  To  tnoe  hack,  as  a 
line. 

Then  if  the  ttae  of  Turaw  voa  r^trmn. 
He  qwiqfs  from  loechiu  M  AxgWe  Mce 
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I  would  M  freely  have 
idolaify,  as  1  ever  nade  it. 


S.  In  painting,  to  trace  over  again;  to  Muew. 
as  the  defaced  outline  of  a  drawing. 
Itetraceable  (ritr&ra-bli  a.   Capable  of 
being  retraced. 

B«tzmct  (rfttraktO,  vX  [Fr.  retractor,  ttom 
L.  retraeto,  freq.  of  retraho,  retractum—re, 
back,  and  traho,  to  draw  (whence  also  tract, 
traetabU,  retreat,  *cX)  1.  To  draw  back; 
to  draw  in;  a%  a  cat  rotracU  its  daws. 
The  seas  into  tfaenaeWes  pvAwr  their  «o«rt. 

^To  take  back;  to  rescind;  to  resume. 
Woodward,  —a  To  withdraw  or  recall,  as  a 
declaration,  words,  or  saying;  to  disavow; 
to  recant;  as.  to  retraa  an  accusation, 
charge,  or  assertion. 

r  the  char^  of 

Stn.  To  recall,  withdraw,  ivroke,  unsay, 
disavow,  rscant.  abjure,  disown. 
Betract  (r*.trakt'X  v.i.    To  take  back;  to 
msay ;  to  withdraw  coBcessioo  or  dedara- 
tioiL 

She  wfll.  and  she  win  not;  she  grants,  denies 
Consents,  rwtrmOt,  adranccs.  and  then  flies. 
^  .^  .  ,  ^_  .  ^^  CraMViOt. 

]l0traot(re-trakr).n.  In /arriery,  the  prick 
of  a  horse's  foot  in  nailing  a  shoe. 

BetractaUe  (rd-trak'ta-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
being  retracted.  'JZ^troetaMe  into  a  sheath 
of  skin-'    Cock. 

Betractata  t  (rS-trak'tit),  v.  t  To  retract ; 
to  recant. 

St.  Atijrustinc  was  not  ashamed  to  retraciate,  we 
■light  say  revoke,  many  things  that  had  passedhim. 
Th€  Trmnslators  of  the  BibU  to  tht  RtntUr. 

BetractatUm  (rfitrak-ti'shonX  ^  [L  re- 
tractatio,  retractationit,  from  retraeto,  freq. 
of  retraho.  See  Betbact.]  The  act  of  re- 
tracting  or  recalling  what  has  been  said; 
recantation;  change  of  opinion  declared. 

For  U  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  looked  for  a 
Ktorious  Yictorie  and  a  perpetual  triumph  by  this 
man  s  rttrtuttUion.  Fem. 

Let  not  any  member  of  his  party  suppose,  that  the 
ritraetaU9H  of  pledges,  once  ^iven  by  a  mlniMer  of 
the  Crown,  can  nuke  those  pkdfes  to  be  a«  though 
they  had  never  been  given.  OJmti^iu. 

Xc«raet«d  (rft-trak'ted),  p.  and  a.    In  Aer. 

an  epithet  for  charges  when  borne  one 

snorter  than  another. 

Betractlble  (rfi-trak'U-bl),  a.    Capable  of 

J!S?f  "V^*^  ^  ^"^"^  wick;  retractile. 
Wtoaotlle  (r«-trak'tlll  a.   Capable  of  being 

drown  back;  retractible:  as,  the  cUws  A 

feline  animals. 

A  »alni^  wbh  flery  eyes.  .  .  .  rtbrattOt  from  ex- 
temal  mjuries.  Ptnnanr. 

Itotoaetion  (rfi-trak'shonX  ».  [L.  retraciio, 
retraettotiis,  from  retraho,  retraetHm.  See 
EiTRACT.]  1.  The  act  of  retracting  or  draw- 
™K  »*ck;  as.  the  retraction  of  a  cat's  clawa 
s.  Act  of  withdrawing  from  a  step  taken ; 
act  of  recalling  or  rescinding ;  the  act  of 
changing  something  done. 

OthCT  men's  hisntiable  desire  of  revenpe  hath  be- 
faHed  both  church  and  state  of  the  benefit  of  all  my 
either  rrtrattioMS  or  concessions.      Eikon  Basilikt. 

They  niake  boM  with  the  Deitjr  when  they  make 
Mm  do  and  undo,  go  forwari  and  backwards  by  such 
comtermarches  and  rttrmttton*  as  we  do  not  impute 
10  the  Almighty.  Wmadwnrd. 

&  Act  of  withdrawing  some  avowal ;  recan- 
tation; disavowal  of  the  truth  df  what  has 
been  said;  declaration  of  change  of  opinion. 
B«tractiyB  (r«-trak'tiv).  a.  Tending  or 
■ervhig  to  retract;  retracting. 


BetnusttW  (r«.tnik'UvX  ^  That  which 
withdraws  or  takes  from.  *A  stronir  re- 
tractive.'    Bp.  HaU. 

Betraottrely  (r«-trak'Uv-U>  ode.  In  a  re- 
tractive manner;  by  retnction  or  withdraw- 
ing. 

Betoact<Mr(p§-trak't*rXn.  [L.  SeeEKTiucr.) 
One  who  or  that  which  retracts  or  draws 
back;  specifloaUy,  (a)  to  anat  a  muscle,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  retract  or  draw  back 
the  part  toto  which  it  is  inserted,  (b)  In 
oura.  (1)  a  piece  of  cloth  employed  to  ampu- 
tation for  drawing  the  divided  muscles,  <ftc. 
upward,  and  thus  keeptog  every  part  of  the 
wound  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw.  (2)  A  hook 
or  hoe-like  tostrument  to  hold  back  masses 
of  flesh  or  anything  obstructing  the  view 
while  operating  on  deep-seated  oigana. 
(e)  In  Jlrearms,  a  device  by  which  the  me- 
tallic cartridge-cases  employed  to  breech- 
loading  guns  are  withdrawn  after  firing. 
Betialotkt  n.    Betreai    Bacon.    See  Rs- 

TRKAT 

Betraltt(r6-trftt'Xn'  [SeeRBTREAT.)  A 
OMt  of  countenance;  a  drawing;  a  touch,  as 
of  a  patoter's  pencfl ;  a  picture ;  a  portrait 
Written  also  RetraU,  Betraitfe,  Betruitt. 

She  h  the  mighty  queene  of  fa€ry. 

Whose  iaif*  rwtntit  I  in  my  shield  do  Ware. 

B«tnuiflfbnn(rA-tranS'formOiv.(.  To^moM- 
form  anew;  to  change  back  again. 

R^tranffbonnatloii  <r«'trans-for-m&''shonX 
n.  A  second  or  repeated  tnuuf  ormation;  a 
change  back  agato,  as  to  a  former  state. 

Batranilat6(r6-trans-l&t^9.l.  To  translate 
agato. 

5®?**Sii'*-*^^''»-  Aretreai  Spentgr, 
RetnudtJrf-trak'sitX  II.  IL.,  he  has  with- 
drawn, third  pers.  sing.  pert.  tod.  of  retraho, 
twfmxi,  to  draw  back,  to  withdraw.]  In  tote, 
the  withdrawing  or  open  renunciation  of  a 
suit  in  court,  by  which  the  platotUT  loses  his 
action. 

R«rtread(r6-tred0,v.<.andi  To  tread  again. 
Wordnoorth. 

Betreat  (r*.tpStO.  n.  [Fr.  retmite,  from  re- 
traire,  to  withdraw;  L.  retrahere.  See  Rb- 
TRACT.)  L  The  act  of  retiring;  a  withdraw- 
ing  of  one's  self  from  any  pUce. 

But  beauty's  triumph  b  weU  timed  ntreat.    Pofe. 

1  Retirement;  state  of  privacy  or  sectaef on 
from  noise,  bustle,  or  company.  'The  ealm 
still  mirror  of  tetreoL '    Pope. 

Tis  pleasant,  throagh  the  loopholes  of  t^trmt. 
To  peep  at  sach  a  worid.  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 

8l  Place  of  retirement  or  privacy ;  a  reuige ; 
an  asylum;  a  place  of  safety  or  securii^. 
That  pleasing  shade  thev  sought,  a  soft  rttreai 
From  sodden  Apdl  show^  «  shelter  from  the  heat. 

Our  firesides  must  be  our  sanctuaries,  oiu-  refuges 
from  misfortune,  our  choice  rttrtai  from  all  Die 
^"^'^  Gotdsmtth 

O  Joy  to  hfaa  hi  this  f^tfTM/; 
Inunantled  in  ambrosial  dark.       Ttrntyton. 

4.  A  military  opoation.  either  forced  or 
strategical,  by  which  an  army  retires  before 
an  enemy;  as.  to  make  a  retreat;  to  sound 
a  retreat  A  retreat  is  properly  an  orderly 
march,  to  which  circumstance  it  differs 
from  a  Aight  —  &.  The  withdrawing  of  a 
ship  or  fleet  from  an  enemy ;  or  the  order 
and  disposition  of  ships  declining  an  en- 
gagement —6.  A  signal  given  to  Uie  amy 
or  navy,  by  beat  of  a  drum  or  the  sounding 
of  trumpets,  at  sunset,  or  for  retiring  from 
exercise  or  from  action.— 7.  A  period  of  re- 
tirement, chosen  with  a  view  to  religious 
self-examination,  meditation,  and  special 
prayer,  and  lasttog  commonly  dther  for 
three  or  seven  days.  Bev.  F.  0.  Lee.Srsf. 
Retirement,  departure,  withdrawment.  se- 
clusion, solitude,  privacy,  asylum,  shelter, 
refuge. 

Retreat  (r§-tr«t'),  v.i  To  make  a  retreat ; 
to  retire  from  anv  position  or  i^ce;  espe- 
dally,  (a)  to  withdraw  to  a  retreat,  or  to 
any  secluded  situation :  to  take  shelter;  to 
retire  to  a  place  of  safety  or  security  :*  as. 
to  retreat  toto  a  den  or  into  a  fort  (6)  To 
move  back  to  a  place  before  occupied;  to 
retire. 

^         ^  ,         The  rapid  current*  drhre. 
Toward  the  r»«y«aiViV  sea.  their  furious  tide. 

(e)  To  retire  from  an  enemy  or  firom  any  ad- 
vanced position. 

Retreat  (r6-trftt^t».t  To  draw  back;  to  re- 
trace 'Compelled  Jordan  to  retreat  his 
course.*    Splretter. 

Retreated  (r«-tr§fed),  jjp.    Retired;  apart 

»^_    .^._      „      Others,  more  mild, 
Retrt«iid  bi  a  sOeot  valley,  sing. 

With  notes  aagelicaU  to  many  a  harp.    tiUUn. 


ch.eAato;     dh.  So.  loe*;     g,^;     j,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ag.  tiiv;     ra.  C*en;  th.  ttto; 


Retreatftat  (r«-trdt'fnIX  a.  Furnishing  or 
serving  as  a  retreat  'Our  rvtreaf^u/ flood.' 
Chapman. 

Retreatment  (r6-tr§t'mentX  n.  Retreat 
(Rare.) 

Ketrendl  (rfe-trenshO.  w.t  [O.  Fr.  retrenoher, 
Mod.  Fr.  retrancher—re,  and  trandier,  to 
cut  See  Trkich.J  1.  To  cut  off;  to  pare 
away,  'And  thy  exuberant  parte  retrench.' 
*  Su-J.  Denham.^2.  To  lessen;  to  abridge; 
to  curtail ;  as.  to  retrench  superfluities  or 
wpensCT.  'Thy  glory  shall  be  soon  «r- 
ttenohed.  Milton.— 3.  To  confine;  to  limit 
These  figures,  ought  they  then  to  receive  a  rr- 
^rvMcAKt^mterps-etationr  /r.  Tuylor. 

4.  To  deprive  of;  to  mutflate.  'A  face  re- 
trenched ot  nose  and  eyes  and  beard.'  Hudi- 
bras.  —6.  MHU.  to  furnish  with  a  retrench- 
ment or  with  retrenchments. 
Retrench  (rd-transh'),  v.i.  L  To  live  at  less 
ttipense;  as,  it  is  more  reputable  to  retrench 
than  to  live  embarrassed.— 2.  To  encroach; 
to  make  toroad. 

He  was  forced  to  rOrtmA  deeply  on  his  Japaneee 
terenues.  Swi/t 

Retrendunent  (re-trensh'mentX  n.  [Fr.  re- 
tranehemantl  i.  The  act  of  retrenching  or 
l<^pping  off;  the  act  of  removing  what  is  su- 
pMriuous;  as,  the  retrenchment  ot  words  or 
lines  in  a  writing.— 2.  The  act  of  curtailing, 
lessening,  <»•  abridging;  dimtoution;  as,  the 
retrmekmont  of  ejqwnses. 

I  would  rather  be  an  advocate  for  the  retrttick- 
«r»tf  than  the  increase  of  this  charity.      AtttHmry. 

&  JfW«.  more  properly  applied  to  an  taterior 
rampart  or  defensible  line  cutttog  off  a  por- 
tion of  a  fortress  from  the  rest  and  to  which 
agarrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  a  defence, 
when  the  enemy  has  partly  gatoed  pones- 
aion  of  the  fortress;  also  applied  to  a  tra- 
▼erse  or  defence  andnst  flanktog  Are  in  a 
covered  way  or  other  portion  of  a  work 
liable  to  be  enfiladed. 

From  every  post  you  force  me  to  remore. 
But  let  ne  keep  my  last  rttnnAmtnt,  lore. 

Syk.  Lessening,  curtailment,  diminutieii. 
abridgment 

Rftrllmte  (rt-trib'Qt  or  ret'ri-biitX  ».<•  pret 
&  pp.  retributed ;  ppr.  retributing.  [L.  re- 
tribuo,  retribxttum—re,  back,  and  tn^tto,  to 
assign,  bestow,  give  (whence  attribute,  con- 
tribute).] To  pay  back;  to  requite;  to  com- 
pensate ;  as,  to  retribute  one  for  his  kind- 
ness; to  retribuU  to  a  crimtoal  what  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  offenca  Locke.  [Now 
scarcely  used.] 

\  ^^5.***  »«»d«f  yon  the  man  yon  have  made. 
And  like  a  thankful  stream  to  rttributt 
All  you  my  ocean  hare  enrich'd  me  with. 

RetZitmter  (ri.trib'Qt-«rX  n.  One  that 
makes  retribution. 

Retrllmtlon  (ret-ri-bO'shonX  n.  [See  Re- 
TBIBUTE.]  1.  The  act  of  retributing;  the  act 
of  requiting  actions,  whether  good  or  bad. 

In  good  offices  and  doe  rrtrihMmj,  we  may  not 
be  pmching  and  niggardly.  jr/.  J/aU. 

2.  That  which  is  given  to  retribute;  a  re- 
ward, recompense,  or  requital;  a  suitable 
return  to  roerite  or  deserte:  now  generally 
or  always  used  of  a  requital  or  punishment 
tor  wrong  or  evil  done ;  evil  JusUy  befalling 
the  perpetrator  of  eva 

If  vice  receiv'd  her  rttHbuticn  due 
When  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  youf 

It  win  be  seen  how.  on  two  important  dependen- 
OM  of  the  crown,  wrooff  was  followed  by  Just  retri- 
*w«w»;  how  imprudence  and  obstinacy  broke  the 
tics  which  bound  the  North  American  colonies  to  the 
parent  ttate ;  how  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domhiatioa 
of  race  over  race,  and  of  religion  over  religion,  re- 
mained indeed  a  member  of  the  empire,  but  a 
withered  and  distorted  member.  Maeauiay. 

S.  The  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
mento  to  a  future  life. 

V  '*  ^  »tr^  argument  for  a  state  of  rttribuiion 
hereafkw.  that  in  thbworld  virtuous  persons  are  very 
often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  projq>erous. 
^  S^cUUor. 

—  Bevenge,  Vengeance,  Betributton.  See 
under  Rkvenob,— Syk.  Repayment,  re- 
quital, recompense,  payment,  retaliation. 

RetrftmUve,  Retrflmtory  (re-trib'Q-Uv, 
rfi-trib'G-to-riX  a.  Making  retribution;  re- 
warding for  good  deeds,  and  punidiing  for 
offences;  as,  retributive  justice. 

RetrUmtor  (rt-trib'ut-6rX  n.  One  who  re- 
tributes or  dispenses  retribution;  a  retri- 
buter. 

They  htd  learned  that  thankfbhiesse  was  not  to  be 
measured  of  good  men  by  the  weight,  but  by  the 
win  of  the  rWrr^*tf«r.  Jf/.  Hail. 

ReCrterable  (rS-trfiVa-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  retrieved  or  recovered.  'Retrieve  the 
credit  of  the  thing  if  it  be  retrievabU. '  Gray. 


w,  irig;    wh,  wAig;   xh,  aiure.-See  K«r. 
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Betlform  (r^ti-form),  a.  [L.  retiformis— 
rete,  a  net,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  net  in  texture;  composed  of 
crossing  lines  and  interstices;  as»  the  reti- 
form  coat  of  the  eye. 

Retina  (ret'i-na),  n.  [L.,  from  rete,  a  nei] 
In  atiat  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  being  a 
reticular  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  wliich 
receives  the  impressions  resulting  in  the 
sense  of  vision. 

Retinaculum  (ret-i-nak'&-Ium),  n.  [L.,  that 
which  holds  back,  a  holdfast,  from  retineo, 
to  hold  baclL]  1.  In  boL  a  viscid  gland  be- 
longing to  the  stigma  of  orchids  and  ascle- 
plads,  and  holding  the  pollen-masses  fast— 
2.  In  9urg.  an  instrument  fcurmerly  used  in 
operations  for  hernia,  &c. 

Retinal  (ret'i-nalX  o-  Pertaining  to  the 
retina  of  the  eye. 

Retinalita  (r£-tin'a-nt),  n.  [Gr.  retini,  resin, 
lithog,  a  stone.  ]  A  green  translucent  variety 
ofserpentine^mCanada»havingaresinous 
aspect 

ReiinervUl  (r€-ti-nAr'vis),  n,  [L.  rete,  a  net, 
and  nermii,  a  nerve.]  In  &ot  having  veins 
with  Uie  appearance  of  net-woxlc  Called 
also  JietiouuitO'Venois. 

Retinite  (ret'inft),  n.  [Fr.  ritinUe,  from 
Gr.  ritinS,  resin.]  A  fossil  resin  found  in 
rounded  or  irregular  lamps  in  the  lignite 
beds  of  Devonshire,  in  similar  deposits  in 
Hanover,  and  in  the  coal-mines  of  walchow 
in  Moravia.  It  consists  of  resin,  asphaltum, 
and  some  earthy  matter.  Galled  also  Wal- 
chcwiU.  The  term  has  also  been  used  as  a 
generic  name  for  fossil  resins  containing 
oxygen. 

Pi>tift|^^^«  (ret-i-ni'tis),  n.  [  L. »  from  retina.  ] 
Inflammation  of  the  retina. 

Retinoid  (retl-noid).  a.  [Gr.  ritinl,  resin, 
and  eidoe,  likeuess.  ]  uesin-like  or resiniform ; 
resembling  a  resin  without  being  such. 

RetinOBCOpy  (ret-i-nosOco-pi),  n.  [Retina, 
and  Gr.  ekoped,  to  see.  ]  Examination  of  the 
retina  of  the  eye. 

Retinue  (ret'i-nO ;  re-tin'Q  is  an  older  pro- 
nunciation, and  is  tliat  used  by  Tennyson). 
n.  [O.  Fr.  retenue,  from  relenir,  to  retain,  L. 
retineo— re,  back,  and  t^neo,  to  hold.]  The 
attendants  of  a  prince  or  other  distinguished 
personage,  chiefly  on  a  Journey  or  an  excur- 
sion ;  a  train  of  persons ;  a  suite ;  a  cortege. 
'  The  dark  retinue  reverencing  death.'  Ten- 
nyton. 

Not  only,  sir,  this  vour  aU4icens'd  fool. 

But  other  of  your  insolent  retitm* 

Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel  SkmJk. 

Rttlped  (rd'ti-ped),  n.  [L.  rete,  a  net,  and 
jMf,  pecUt,  a  foot]  A  name  given  to  one  of 
the  divisions  of  a  binary  arrangement  of 
birds,  including  all  those  the  skin  of  whose 
tarsi  ia  divided  into  small  polygonal  scales. 

Retlnt0j(r6-tl'ra-siXn.  [American.]  1.  Act 
of  retiring,  orstateof  havingorbeingretired. 
Bartlett  —2.  Sufficiency  or  competency  to  re- 
tire with.  Thus»  a  person  who  haa  retired 
from  business  with  a  fortune  ia  said  to  have 
a  retiraey.    Bartlett. 

Retirade(ret'i-rildXn.  [Fr.,  from reeirw, to 
withdraw.1  In/ort  a  kind  of  retrenchment 
in  the  body  of  a  bastion  or  other  work  to 
which  a  garrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  a 
defence.  It  usually  consists  of  two  faces, 
which  make  a  re-entering  angle. 

Retiral  (r§-tli^al>,  n.  The  act  of  retiring  or 
withdrawing;  specifically,  the  act  of  talcing 
up  and  paying  a  bill  whan  due;  a%  the  re- 
tiral of  a  bill 

Retire  (rft-tlrO.  v.i,  pret  A  pp.  retired;  ppr. 
retiring.  [Fr.  retirer—re,  back,  and  tirer, 
to  draw,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin;  Goth. 
tairan,  B.  to  tear.]  1.  To  withdraw;  to  go 
back;  to  draw  back;  to  go  from  company  or 
flx>m  a  public  place  into  privacy;  as,  to 
advance  and  retire;  to  retire  from  the  world; 
to  retire  from  notice;  to  retire  to  the  ooun- 

trj. 

If  yoo  be  pleased,  w^itrt  into  my  ccU 
And  there  repose.  SkmJk. 


The  Pontic 
Whose  icT  current  and  conpulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb.  SkaJb. 

S.  To  retreat  from  action  or  danger;  as,  to 
rttire  from  battle. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  be  retirtt.  Shak. 


8.  To  withdraw  from  baslne«  or  active  life; 
as.  he  has  a  sulficient  fortune  to  retire  upon. 
4.  To  recede;  to  be  bent  or  turned  back;  as, 
the  shore  retiree  to  form  a  bay.  — Syn.  To 
withdraw,  leave,  depart,  secede,  recede,  re- 

Retire  (rdtlrO,  vX    1. 1  To  withdraw;  to  re- 


treat: with  reflexive  pronouns.  'Give  me 
leave  to  retire  myeelf.     Shak. 

He  retired  hinutif,  bis  wife  and  children,  into  a 
forest.  Sir  P.  S^ney. 

2.t  To  draw  back;  to  take  or  lead  back;  to 
withdraw.  '  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have 
retired  his  power.'    Skak. 

As  when  the  sun  is  present  all  the  year. 

And  never  doth  rettre  his  golden  ray.  Sir  y.  Dtniet. 

S.  To  make  to  withdraw;  to  designate  as 
being  no  longer  qnalifled  for  active  service; 
as,  to  retire  a  military  or  naval  officer.— 
4.  To  withdraw  from  circulation  by  taking 
up  and  paying;  as,  to  retire  the  bonds  of  a 
railway  company;  to  retire  a  bilL 
Retire  t  (re-tir^,  n.  L  The  act  of  retiring; 
retreat;  recession;  return;  a  withdrawing. 
'The  onset  and  r«tunf.'  Shak.  'That  to  his 
borro w'd  bed  he  make  retire. '  Shak. —2.  Re- 
tirement; place  of  privacy.  'The  place  of  her 
retire.'    Milton. 

And  unto  Calais  (to  his  strong  rttfr^ 
With  speed  betake*  him.  Bati^ai, 

Retired  (r§-tlrd0.  p.  and  a.  1.  Secluded  from 
much  society  or  from  public  notice ;  apart 
from  public  view;  as,  he  lives  a  retired  Ute; 
situated  in  a  retired  locality. 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure.    Mitton. 

2.  Secret ;  private ;  difficult  to  be  seen  or 
known.  '  Inie  most  retired  and  inmost  parts 
of  us.'  B.  JontonS.  Withdrawn;  removed; 
al>stracted. 

You  find  the  mind  hi  sleep  retired  from  the  senses. 

LocJte. 

4.  Withdrawn  from  bnsiness  or  active  life; 
having  given  up  business;  as,  a  retired  mer- 
chant.—5.  Given  to  seclusion ;  inclining  to 
retirement  '  One  old  lady  of  retired  habits. ' 
Ld.  LytUm.— Retired  Jtank.  in  fort  a  flank 
having  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  convexity 
turned  towards  the  rear  of  the  work.— i?«- 
tired  Het,  in  the  army  and  navy,  a  list  on 
which  superannuated  and  deserving  officers 
are  placed. 

Retiredly  (rS-tlr'ed-liX  adv.  In  a  retired 
manner;  in  solitude  or  privacy. 

Retirednees  (re-tir'ed-nes),  n.  A  state  of 
retirement;  solitude;  privacy  or  secrecy. 
'  The  leisure  and  retirednese  ot  the  cloister.' 
Atterbury. 

Like  one.  who  in  her  third  wklowfaood  doth  profess 
Herself  a  nun,  tied  to  retirednese.  Donne. 

Retirement  (r^tir'mentX  n-  1-  The  act  of 
retiring;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  com- 
pany or  from  public  notice  or  station ;  as, 
the  retirement  from  the  army  and  navy  of 
old  and  worn-out  officers  and  men.— 2.  State 
of  living  a  retired  life;  private  wsy  of  life ; 
seclusdon;  privacy;  as,  to  be  fond  of  retire- 
ment 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven.  Thomson. 

8.  The  state  of  being  abstracted  or  with- 
drawn. 

In  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses  it 
retains  a  yet  more  incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  dreaming.  Locke. 

4.  Retired  or  private  abode;  habitation  se- 
cluded from  much  society  or  from  public 
Ufe  'Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of 
Augustus.  Addison.  — ^YH.  Withdrawal, 
departure,  retreat,  seclusion,  privacy,  soU- 
tude,  loneliness. 

Retirence  (rS-tir'ensX  n.  Retiring  habit  or 
manner;  shyness;  reservedness.    [Rare.] 

But  there  was  in  her  speedi  a  certain  retirenct,  as 
though  all  the  common  gossip  of  life  was  in  her  clear 
spirit  received,  sifted,  purified.  Mrs.  CrmiA. 

Retirer  (r£-tli^^r),  n.  One  who  retirea  or 
withdraws. 

Retiring  (r^-tir'ingX  p.  and  a.  1.  With- 
drawing; retreating;  going  into  seclusion 
or  solitude.  — 2.  Reserved;  not  forward  or 
obtrusive;  as.  retiring  modesty;  retiring 
manners.— S.  Granted  to  or  suitable  for  one 
who  retirM,  as  from  public  employment  or 
service. 

Every  Indian  officer  has  a  riifht  to  a  ffood  retiring 
allowance,  as  he  is  almost  certain  to  cloi>e  hi%  career 
in  a  very  delilttated  state  of  health.   W.  H.  Russell. 

Retiteln.  Retitelaria  (r&  tit'e-li.  r6-tife- 
la"rie),  n.  yl.  [L.  rtte,  a  net,  and  tela,  a 
web.]  A  tribe  of  sedentary  spiders,  whose 
webs  are  not  formed  on  any  regulsjr  plan, 
the  threads  crossing  in  all  directiona  In 
one  species,  common  In  our  dwellings,  the 
female  gums  her  eg^s  hito  a  rounded  body 
and  bears  them  about  in  her  Jawa 

Retold  (r^-tdldO,  pret  and  pp.  of  retM;  as, 
a  story  retold. 

Retorsion  (r^-tor'shon),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
torting; epeciflcally,  in  international  law. 


the  use,  by  a  power  injured  through 
withdrawal  by  another  power  of  aoMte  lo- 
dulgence,  of  the  power  of  retorting  bjr  ih0 
wi^drawal  of  the  like  indulgence  mma  thm 
latter.    Written  also  RetortiMu 
Retort  (r6-tort^v.t   {L.retorqueo, 
—re,  back,  and  (or^ii^o,   tortum^  to  ti 
(hence  torture).]  L t  To  throw  back;  to ( 
back;  to  reverberate.    '  Thus  to  retort 
manifest  appeal'    Shak. 

As  when  his  virtues  shining  npoo  oUiers. 
Heat  them  and  they  retort  that  beat  aipaia 
To  the  first  giver. 


2.  To  return,  as  an  argument, 
censure,  or  incivility;  as,  to  retort  the 
of  vanity.    *  How  the  opponenfa 
may  be  retorted  against  himaelL' 

With  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  tocv'd 

On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  destntctio&  doom'd. 

8.  To  bend  or  tmrt  back;  as,  a  rttoeted 

line. 

Sometimes  rose  half  up,  shakhur  and  chippiin; 
wings ;  sometimes,  with  rvirrrKtfbead,  ptmui.*! 
selves  as  they  floated. 

Retort  (rS-tort^  v.i  l.  To  retain  an 
ment  or  charge;  to  make  a  severe  reply;  a^ 
he  retorted  upon  his  adversary  with  ae  verity. 
2.  To  curl  or  curve  bacl^  as  a  line.     [Rai«>  ] 

Retort  (r^'tort),  n.  1.  [From  the  rerti.]  A 
censure  or  incivility  returned;  the  return  oi 
an  ai^ument,  charge,  or  iucivilltx;  a 
reply;  a  repartee. 


If  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  weU ;  he  wm»  tm  Uic 
mind  it  was :  this  is  called  the  r^ort  cotutetra^ 

SJkm*. 

2.  [Directly  trcm  Rr.  retorte,  from  L. 
ttu,  twisted  or  bent  back  (see  above 
so  called  from  the  shape.]  In 
the  arte,  a  vessel  of  glass, 
metal,  <ftc,  employed  for  the  pnipwee  o€ 
distilling  or  effecting  decomposiUon  \ty  tbe 
aid  of  heat  Glass  retorts  are  conniKmIx 
used  for  distilling  liquids,  and  conaiat  d  m 


:s 


Retort  and  Receiver. 

flask-shaped  vessel,  to  which  a  looc  neck  is 
attached.  The  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  placed 
in  the  tiMMk  and  heat  applied.  The  prodacU 
of  distillation  condense  in  the  cold  net  k  of 
the  retort,  and  are  collected  in  a  suitable 
receiver.  Retorts  are  sometimes  provided 
with  a  stopper  so  placed  abova  the  Kelb  aa 
to  enable  substances  to  be  introduced  with- 
out soiling  the  neck.  The  term  is  also  gene^ 
rally  applied  to  almost  any  apparatus  ia 
which  solid  substances,  such  as  coal, 
bones,  Ac.,  are  submitted  to  destructive  < 


tillation,  as  retorte  tor  produdng  coal-gaat 
which  vary  much  both  in  dimensions  aad 
shape. 

Retorted  (r(-tort'ed),  p.  and  a.  L  Thmms 
back;  bent  back ;  twisted  badL — 2.  In  Aer. 
applied  to  serpents  wreathed  one  in  aB> 
other,  or  fretted  to  the  form  of  a  knot 

Retorter  (r6-torf  «r),  n.    One  that  retoHa. 

Retort-hooee  (rd-torfhousi  n.  That  por- 
tion of  a  gas-woric  in  which  the  gas  is  nsaaa- 
factured  and  the  retorts  are  situated.  5ifas- 
monds. 

Retortion  (r^toi^onX  n.  The  art  of  i«- 
torting;  reflection  or  tnrainK  back.  Wtittra 
also  Retoreton. 

It  was,  however,  necessarv  to  possess  Bocne  stagla 
term  expreanve  or  this  intelwctoal  rotortton. 

Str  tr.  H^mtOom 

RetortlTe  (rS-tortlv),  o.  Containing  retort. 

Retose  (r^tos).  a.  [L.  reU,  a  net  ]  A  term 
formerly  applied  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  a  di  visioo 
of  endogens  which  have  reticulated  leavea, 
as  Smilax.  Their  mode  of  growth  is  esaen- 
tially  different  from  that  of  endogens  in 
genera],  and  the  species  composing  thia 
group  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
mass  of  endogens,  as  homogena  to  the  naaa 
of  exogens.    HMyn. 

Retoss  (r6-to80.  vt  To  toss  back  or  afata. 
'Tost  and  retoet,  the  ball  inceasant  maa.* 
Pope. 

Retouch  (rfi-tuchO.  v  t  To  toach  or  toocfc 
up  again;  to  improve  by  new  touchca;  te 
revise ;  spedflcally,  in  the  Jine  arte,  to  im- 
prove, as  a  painting,  by  new  touchta;  to  go 
over  a  second  time,  as  a  work  of  art.  in  order 
to  restore  a  faded  part,  or  to  add  purtioaa 
for  its  general  improvement 

He  famished  ne  «<th  all  the  paMi|t«s  hi 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fkil;       mi,  met»  h6r;       pine,  pin;     note,  nut,  move;       tilbe,  tttb»  byU;       oil,  pouadi      tt.  8c  abtae;       f,  8c 


lot  atharoed  to  retnutate,  w 

-      _,    « Jy  thloRS  that  had  passed  him. 

The  Trantlaiors  p/tht  Bibie  to  the  Rtnder. 

Bctractatlon  (rttnk-U'shonX  n.  [L.  re- 
traetatio,  retractationii,  from  retracto,  freq. 
of  retraho.  See  Retract.)  The  act  of  re- 
tracting or  recalling  what  has  been  said; 
recantation;  change  of  opinion  declared. 

For  U  is  not  to  be  doubted  b«  they  looked  for  a 
riorious  vtctorie  and  a  perpetual  trUimph  by  this 
man's  rttractatum.  js^. 

Let  not  any  member  of  his  party  nippoie,  that  the 
rttrmtMri0H  of  pJcd^es.  once  given  by  a  miniMer  of 
the  Crown,  can  make  those  pledges  to  be  as  tbo««fe 
they  had  never  been  siven.  GimtUtmu. 

Itolrmoled  (rft-trak'ted).  p.  and  o.    In  *«r. 

an  epUhet  for  charges  irtien  borne  one 

shorter  than  another. 
Betractmie  (r§-trak'U.bn.  a.    Capable  of 

bdng  retracted  or  drawn  back;  retracUlc. 
Mteaotlle  (rft-trak'lH).  a.  Capable  of  being 

drawn  hack;  retractfble;  as,  the  claws ^ 

feline  anlmala 

*  T^'T'*-  ***  *«y  eye*.  .  .  .  fttrmttae  from  ex- 
temal  mjuries.  ftnManf. 

Beteactton  (rt-trak'shonX  n.  [L,  retractio, 
ntraetumis,  from  retraho,  rrfmetnm.  See 
RETRACT.]  1.  The  act  of  retracthig  or  draw- 
1?*.  ^^J  *?'.*!»•  ntraetion  of  a  cat's  claws. 
lAct  of  withdrawing  from  a  step  taken: 
act  of  recalling  or  rescinding ;  the  act  of 
changing  something  done. 

-J2i!iT??*'iJ^^*y*  *^***~  ^  revenue  hath  be- 
fuHed  both  church  and  state  of  the  benefit  of  all  my 
either  rttnuti^ns  or  concenions.      EUom  Bast/iir. 

i.iI!J7  ■»«^>oW  ^ith  the  Deity  when  they  make 
Urn  do  and  undo.fo  forwarci  asd  backwards  by  such 
countermarches  and  nttrmctu>tu  mt  wt  do  not  impute 
to  the  Almighty.  H'oodwnrd. 

t.  Act  of  withdrawing  some  avowal ;  recan- 
tation ;  disavowal  of  the  truth  df  what  has 
been  said;  declaration  of  change  of  opinion. 
BetnLCttTe  (r6-trak'UvX  a.  Tending  or 
■srviag  to  retract;  retracting. 


BXTOUGS 

aad  Horace,  vscd  to  explain  the  art  of  poetry  by 
PAintmg:  which,  if  ever  I  rttmtk  this  essay.  shaU  be 
ioierted.  DrytUn. 

Sctoueb  (r6-tach').  n.  A  repeated  touch;  a 
revi*al;  spedttcally,  in  the  nn«  arU,  the  re- 
application  of  the  artist's  band  to  a  work 
which  he  had  before  considered  in  a  Anlahed 
state.  'Perpetual  touches  and  rttotushe*.' 
t/okn»on. 

BeUmr  (re-tOrO.  Ik  [Pr.,  a  return.)  In  ScoU 
iow.an  extract  from  chancery  of  the  service 
of  an  heir  to  his  ancestor. 

Betoored  (re-tdrd).  a.  In  Soota  tow,  ex- 
PKued  or  enumerated  in  a  retour.  —JU- 
tourtd  duty,  the  valuation,  both  new  and 
Md,  of  lands  expressed  in  the  retimr,  to  the 
cnancenr,  when  anyone  is  returned  or  served 
heir. 

BetoiUlit  (r*.t*m'),  ».t  To  turn  back  or 
backward,  as  the  eye.    Spfmr, 

EjtimoeCrft-trisat'.t  [Prefix  tv.  back,  and 
«m«;  Fr.  retraeer.]  L  To  trace  or  track 
back;  to  go  over  again  hi  the  reverse  direc- 
Hon;  as.  to  rtirac*  one's  steps;  to  rttrae$ 
ones  proceedings.— 2.  To  trace  back,  as  a 
line. 

Then  if  the  Uoe  of  TnnuM  Toa  rMTm^. 
Ue  ^iriafs  liroaa  inacaus  el  Aigive  cace. 

8.  In  painting,  to  trace  over  again;  to  Mnew. 
•a  the  defaced  outline  of  a  drawing. 
lUrtraoe&b^ri-tr&s'a.blXa.    Capable  of 

^Bteact  (r6-traktO,  v.t  X^.  ritracter,  from 
IL  retracto,  freq.  of  refroAo,  rctracfum— re, 
back,  and  froAo,  to  draw  (whence  also  truet, 
tractable  retreat,  ftc.X)  1.  To  draw  back; 
to  draw  in;  as»  a  cat  retracte  iU  claws. 
The  seas  into  tbennlvca  fv<Hur  their  lows. 

£  To  take  back;  to  rescind;  to  resumei 
Woodward.  ^3.  To  withdraw  or  recall,  as  a 
declaration,  words,  or  saying;  to  disavow; 
to  recant;  a^  to  retract  an  acouaation. 
charge,  or  assertioa 

JL  J!!J**  ?•  **^  ^I*  nenmtml  the  charge  at 
Idolatry,  as  I  aver  made  it.  StiUmefUtt, 

Stm.  To  recall  withdraw,  iwroke.  unsay, 
diaaww,  recant,  abjors,  disown. 
B«tract  (ri-trakfX  ».k    To  trtte  back;  to 
msay ;  to  withdraw  coBcesiloo  or  declara- 
tkm. 

Shewin.  and  she  will  not ;  she  grants,  denies. 
Consents,  rgtrmttt,  advances,  and  then  flies. 

GntHxHUt 

Retract  (r«-trakt0.n.  In /arri^,  the  prick 

of  a  horse's  foot  in  nailing  a  shoe. 
Bttraotabla  (r^-trak'ta-bl).  «.    Capable  of 

being  retracted.  'iZetracfaMe  into  a  sheath 

of  skin.'    Cook. 

BetracUtet  (re-trak'tfttX  vt    To  retract; 
to  recant. 
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BetracUvB  (r*-trak'UvX  n.  That  which 
withdraws  or  takes  from.  *A  strong  rt- 
tractive.'    Bp.  UaU. 

Betrmcttvely  (r«-trak'Uv-UX  ado.  In  a  re- 
tractive manner;  by  retraction  or  withdraw- 
ing. 

Belr»ctor(r§.trak't*rXn.  [L.  See  Retract.) 
One  who  or  that  which  retracU  or  draws 
back;  specifically,  (a)  in  anat  a  muscle,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  retract  or  draw  back 
the  part  into  which  it  is  inserted.  (6)  In 
mira.  (1)  a  piece  of  cloth  employed  in  ampu- 
tation for  drawing  the  divided  muscles.  Ac, 
upward,  and  thus  keeping  every  part  of  the 
wound  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw.  (2)  A  hook 
or  hoe-like  instrument  to  hold  back  masses 
of  flesh  or  anything  obstructing  the  view 
while  operating  on  deep-seated  organs. 
U)  In  firemrme,  a  device  by  which  the  me- 
tallic cartridge-cases  employed  in  breech- 
loading  guns  are  withdrawn  after  firing. 

Betralct^t  n.  Retreat  Bacoti.  See  Re- 
trsat. 

Retraitt  (r6-trit'X  n.  [See  Retreat.)  a 
oa^  of  countenance;  a  iirawing; « toach.  as 
of  a  painter's  pencil ;  a  picture ;  a  portrait 
Written  also  Retrate,  Retraite,  Retraitt 

WW  is  the  mighty  craeene  of  fn«ry. 

Whose  fai»e  nttwfer  1  in  my  shidd  do  Wave. 

B«tra]|gfsnii(r6-trans-formO^«.t  !lCteana- 
fbrm  anew;  to  change  back  again. 

Betranifbiniiatloii  (r6'trans-for-«&''shonX 
n.  A  second  or  repeated  tian«formation;  a 
change  back  again,  as  to  a  loimer  state. 

BatransUte(r6-trans-lit^v.t  To  translate 
again. 

B^tet  (r«-tritO, ».    A  retreat    Spetmr. 

lUrtraxtt  (rf-trak'sitX  f^  [L.  hehaTwith- 
drawn,  third  pers.  sing.  pert.  Ind.  of  retraho, 
rrtro«Modraw  back,  to  withdraw.)  Inlaw, 
the  withdrawing  or  open  renunciation  of  a 
suit  in  court,  by  which  the  plaintUT  loses  his 
action. 

^teeadOS-twdO^w.faBdi:  Totreadagaln. 
ffroraffitform. 

B«tr8at(r6.trH0.n.  [Fr.  retraite,  from  re- 
traire,  to  withdraw;  L.  retrahere.  See  Re- 
tract.) 1.  The  act  of  retiring;  a  withdraw- 
ing of  one's  self  from  any  place. 

But  beauty's  triumph  b  weU  timed  rttreat.    Pope. 

i.  Retirement;  state  of  privacy  or  seclusion 
from  noise,  bustle,  or  company.  *The  calm 
still  mirror  of  retrtaV    Pope. 

Tis  ploasant.  thioogh  the  loopholes  tXretrwmi, 
To  peep  at  such  a  worid,  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 

8.  PUopof  rethvment  or  privacy ;  a  refuge ; 
an  asylum;  a  place  of  safety  or  security. 


That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
From  sadden  Apdl  showSs.  a  shelter  from  the  heat 

Our  firesides  must  be  our  sanctuaries,  our  refi^ 
from  misfortune,  our  choice  rttreai  from  all  Uie 

O  toy  to  him  ia  this  vs/tmA 
Imauuitled  in  ambrosial  dark.       Tennyxom. 

\  A  ^"^^■'y  operation,  either  forced  or 
strategical,  by  which  an  amty  rotires  before 
an  enemy;  as,  to  make  a  retreat;  to  sound 
a  retreat  A  retreat  is  properly  an  orderly 
march,  in  which  circumstance  it  differs 
from  a  Might  —5.  The  %rithdrawing  of  a 
ship  or  fleet  from  an  enemy;  or  the  order 
and  disposition  of  ships  declining  an  en- 
gagement —6.  A  signal  given  in  the  army 
or  jiavy.  by  beat  of  a  drum  or  the  sounding 
of  trumpets,  at  sunset,  or  for  retiring  from 
exercise  or  from  action.— 7.  A  period  of  re- 
tirement, chosen  with  a  view  to  religious 
self-examination,  meditation,  and  special 
prayer,  and  lasting  commonly  either  for 
ttree  or  seven  days.  Rev.  P.  0.  Lee.—SYV. 
Retirement  departure,  wlthdrawment  se- 
clusion, solitude,  privacy,  asylum,  shelter, 
refuge. 

Retreat  (r§-tr«t'),  v.i.  To  make  a  retreat ; 
to  retire  from  any  position  or  place;  espe- 
cially, (a)  to  withdraw  to  a  retreat  or  to 
any  secluded  situation :  to  take  shelter;  to 
retire  to  a  place  of  safety  or  security;  Mt, 
to  retreat  into  a  den  or  into  a  fort  (6)  To 
move  back  to  a  place  before  occupied:  to 
retire. 

The  rapid  currents  drive. 
Toward  the  nr«r«aA«^  sea,  their  furious  tide. 

(c)  To  retire  from  an  enemy  or  from  any  ad- 
vanced position. 

Retreat  (rfi-tretO,  i>.t  To  draw  back;  to  re- 
traie  *  Compelled  Jordan  to  retreat  his 
course. '    Sjflveeter. 

Betreated  (r«-tr§f edX  M».    Retired;  apart 

•.-_    .^r.     _«      Others,  more  mOd, 
Xetremitd  in  a  sOent  valley,  sing. 

With  notes  angelical,  to  SMiiy  a  harp.    MiUon. 


Betreatftllt  (r§-trdrfnlX  a.  Furnishing  or 
serving  as  a  retreat  *  Our  retreat/ul  flood.' 
Chapman. 

Betreatment  (r6-tr6t'mentX  n.  Retreat 
[Rare.) 

Betray  (rd-trenshO,  v.t  [0. Pr.  retrencher. 
Mod.  Fr.  retraneher—re,  and  tranotier,  to 
out  See  Trench.)  L  To  cut  off;  to  pare 
away.    'And  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench.' 

^  8trJ.  Denham.—i.  To  lessen;  to  abridge; 
to  curtail ;  as,  to  retrench  superfluities  or 
«?>«n>^.  'Thy  glory  shall  be  soon  re- 
trenched. MUton.—^  To  confine;  to  limit 
These  figures,  ought  they  then  to  receive  a  r». 
rrvNcA^4/ interpretation  r  U.  Tt^y/or. 

4.  To  deprive  of;  to  mutilate.  'A  face  r«- 
fr»neA«d  of  nose  and  eyes  and  beard.'  Hudi- 
bras.  —5.  Miiit.  to  furnish  with  a  retrench- 
ment or  with  retrenchments. 
Betrench  (rStrenshO,  v.i  1.  To  live  at  less 
»pense;  as,  it  is  more  reputable  to  retrench 
than  to  live  embarrassed. ^2.  To  encroach; 
to  make  inroad. 

He  was  forced  to  retratch  deeply  on  his  Japanese 
revenues.  Swift. 

Betrendmxent  (rd-trensh'menti  n.  [Fr.  re- 
traneh£mcwt\  1.  The  act  of  retremming  or 
lopping  off;  the  act  of  removing  what  is  su- 
perfluous; as,  the  retrenchment  of  words  or 
lines  in  a  writing.— 2.  The  act  of  curtailing, 
lessening,  or  abridging;  dhninutlon;  as,  the 
retrenehmmU  of  eiqienses. 

I  would  rather  be  an  advocate  for  the  rttreneh- 
Mr*tf  than  the  increase  of  tfiis  charity,      jitttrbury. 

8.  MUU.  more  properly  applied  to  an  interior 
rampart  or  defensible  line  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion of  a  fortress  from  the  rest  and  to  which 
agarrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  a  defence, 
when  the  enemy  has  partly  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress ;  also  applied  to  a  tra- 
Terse  or  defence  against  flanking  fire  in  a 
covered  way  or  other  portion  of  a  work 
liable  to  be  enfiladed. 

From  every  post  you  force  me  to  remove. 
But  let  aie  keep  my  last  retrtnchment.  love. 

Stk.  Lessening,  curtailment,  diminutiob, 
abridgment 

Betrilmte  (rfi-trib'Qt  or  ret'ri-bfktX  v.t  pret 
A  pp.  retribiited;  ppr.  retributing.  [L.  re- 
tribuo,  retributum-re,  back,  and  trihuo,  to 
assign,  bestow,  give  (whence  attribuU,  con- 
tribute).] To  pay  back;  to  requite;  to  com- 
pensate ;  as.  to  retribute  one  for  his  kind- 
ness; to  retribute  to  a  criminal  what  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  offence.  Loeke,  [Now 
scarcely  used.) 

a'??1*°  '^?***f  79"  **•«  "»*■  y«»"  *>"^  ■>«>•. 

And  Uke  a  thankful  stream  to  retribute 
All  you  my  ocean  have  enrich'd  me  with. 

Betlltmter  (r6-trib'flt^rX  n.  One  that 
makes  retribution. 

Betrttmtioii  (ret-ri-bfi'shon X  n.  ( See  lEtE- 
TRIBUTE.)  1.  The  act  of  retributing;  the  act 
of  requiting  actions,  whether  good  or  bad. 

In  good  offices  and  doe  retributums,  we  may  not 
be  pinching  and  niggardly.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  That  Which  is  given  to  retribute;  a  re- 
ward, recompense,  or  requital;  a  suitable 
return  to  merits  or  deserts :  now  generally 
or  always  used  of  a  requital  or  punishment 
for  wrong  or  evil  done ;  evil  justly  befaDing 
the  perpetrator  of  eva 

If  vice  recdv'd  her  retribution  doe 
When  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  yon? 

It  win  be  seen  how,  oo  two  important  dependen- 
o^of  the  crown,  wrong  was  followed  by  Just  retri- 
.^i  P'J''  Imprudence  and  obstinacy  broke  the 
ties  which  bound  the  North  American  colonies  to  the 
parent  state;  how  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domination 
of  race  over  race,  and  of  religion  over  religion,  re- 
mained mdeed  a  member  of  the  ampire.  but  a 
withered  and  distorted  member.  Macaulay. 

8.  The  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  life. 

It  is  a  Strang  argument  for  a  state  of  retribution 
hjTMftCT.that  to  tldsworid  virtuous  persons  are  very 
often  uniortunata.  and  vicious  persons  fHrosperous. 

Spectator 

"Revenge,    Vengeance,  Retribution.     See 
under   Revenge.— SiH.   Repayment,  re- 

^^il^i* '!S.*^*''"P«°'«'  payment  retaliaUon. 

Betrfbntive,  Betrllmtoiy  (r«-trib'Q-Uv. 
r§-trIb'a-to-riX  «•  Making  retribution ;  re- 
warding for  good  deeds,  and  punishing  for 
offences;  as,  retributive  justice. 

Betrlbutor  Q^trib'ut-6rX  n.  One  who  re- 
tributes or  dispenses  retribution;  a  retri- 
buter. 

They  had  learned  that  thaokfohiesse  was  not  to  be 
iMasured  of  good  men  by  the  w^ht,  but  by  the 
wmoltberetnbulor.         '  ^      Bp.Hail. 

BfMevaUe  (ri-trSya-bl).  «.  Oipable  of 
being  retrieved  or  recovered  'Retrieve  the 
credit  of  the  thing  if  it  be  retrievabU. '  Gray. 


^chMtaii     A,8c.lo«*:     g.9o;     j,>ob;     Ik.  ft.  ton;     ng.  rin^r;     IH.  t*«n;  th,  Oin;    w,  urig;    wh, -Aig;    th,  a«ire. -See  Ket. 
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Betifonn  (i^U-form),  a.  (L.  retiformis— 
rete^  %  net,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  net  in  texture;  composed  of 
crossing  lines  and  interstices;  as,  the  reiir 
form  coat  of  the  eye. 

Retina  (ret'i-naX  n.  [L.,  from  rtle,  a  net] 
In  aiiat  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  being  a 
reticular  expansion  of  tlie  optic  nerve,  which 
receives  the  impressions  resulting  in  the 
sense  of  vision. 

Retinacnluin  (ret-i-nak'fi-lum),  n.  [L.,  that 
which  holds  back,  a  holdfast,  from  retineo, 
to  hold  back.]  L  In  boL  a  viscid  gland  be- 
longing to  the  stigma  of  orchids  and  ascle- 
piads,  and  holding  the  pollen-masses  fast— 
2.  In  gurg.  an  instrument  formerly  used  in 
operations  for  hernia,  <fec 

RetlTiffl  (refi-nal),  A-  Pertaining  to  the 
retina  of  the  eye. 

Retlnallte (rfitlnVnt), n.  [GFr. ntim, resin, 
lithoit  a  stone.  ]  A  green  tnmslucent  variety 
of  serpentine  from  Canada,  having  aresinous 
aspect 

Reilnorvis  (rd-tf-ndr'vto).  91.  [L  rete,  a  net, 
and  nerptM,  a  nerve.]  In  hot  having  veins 
with  the  appearance  of  net-work.  Called 
also  Retic\MUo-x>enoae. 

Retinlte  (ret'in-It),  n.  [Fr.  r^tvnite,  from 
Or.  ritini,  resin.]  A  fossil  resin  found  in 
rounded  or  irregular  lumps  in  the  lignite 
beds  of  Devonshire,  in  similar  deposits  in 
Hanover,  and  in  the  coal-mines  of  Walchow 
in  Moravia.  It  consists  of  resin,  asphaltum, 
and  some  earthy  matter.  Called  also  Wal- 
chowiU.  The  term  has  also  been  used  as  a 
generic  name  for  fossil  resins  containing 
oxygen. 

RettnltlB  (ret-i-nrtis).  n.  [L.,  from  reluto.  ] 
Inflammation  of  the  retina. 

Retinoid  (ret'i-noid).  a.  [Or.  riUni,  resin, 
and  eido^  likeuess.  ]  Resin-like  or  resinif  orm ; 
resembling  a  resin  without  being  such. 

RatinoiOOpy  (ret-i-noslco-pi),  n.  [Retina, 
and  Or.  skopeO,  to  see.]  Examination  of  the 
retina  of  the  eye. 

Retinue  (ret'i-nii;  re-tin'Q  is  an  older  pro- 
nunciation, and  is  that  used  by  Tennyson), 
n.  [O. Fr.  reUntu,  from  retenir^  to  retain,  L. 
r0tineo—r$,  back,  and  tsneo,  to  hold.]  The 
attendants  of  a  prince  or  other  distinguished 
personage,  chiefly  on  a  journey  or  an  excur- 
sion ;  a  train  of  persona;  a  suite ;  a  cortege. 
'  The  dark  retinue  reverencing  death.'  T&ti- 
nyton. 

Not  only,  sir.  this  your  alMicens'd  fool. 

But  other  of  your  uisolent  retiM$t* 

Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel  SMaJlt. 

Rttiped  (rfi'ti-ped),  n.  [L.  rets,  a  net,  and 
pet,  pedit,  a  foot  ]  A  name  given  to  one  of 
the  divisions  of  a  binary  arrangement  of 
birds,  including  all  those  the  skin  of  whose 
tarsi  is  divided  into  small  polygonal  scales. 

RetlTmcj(rd-ti'ra-siXn.  TAmerican.]  L  Act 
of  retiring,  or  state  of  having  or  bei  ngretired. 
BartUtL—2.  Sufficiency  or  competency  to  re- 
tire with.  Thna»  a  person  who  has  retired 
from  business  with  a  fortune  ia  said  to  have 
a  retiraey.    Bartlett. 

RetiradeCret'i-riUlXn.  [Fr., from retirer, to 
withdraw.1  In  fort,  a  kind  of  retrenchment 
in  the  body  of  a  bastion  or  other  wurk  to 
which  a  garrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  a 
defence.  It  usually  consists  of  two  faces, 
which  make  a  re-entering  angle. 

Retiral  (rS-tlr'alX  n.  The  act  of  retiring  or 
withdrawing;  specifically,  Uie  act  of  taking 
up  and  paying  a  bill  when  due;  a%  the  re- 
tiral of  a  bill 

Retire  (r^tfrO,  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  retired;  npr. 
retiring.  [Ft.  reHrer-^re,  back,  and  tirer, 
to  draw,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin;  Ooth. 
tairan,  £.  to  tear.)  1  To  withdraw;  to  go 
back;  to  draw  back;  to  go  from  company  or 
from  a  public  place  into  privacy;  as.  to 
advance  and  reUre;  to  retire  from  the  worid; 
to  retire  from  notice;  to  retire  to  the  ooun- 

trj. 

If  you  be  pleased,  rvtfirv  faito  my  eefl 
And  there  repose.  SAei; 

The  Pontic  sea. 
Whose  icT  current  and  compubire  coarse 
Ne'er  feels  retirittg  ebb.  SkaJk. 

i.  To  retreat  from  action  or  danger;  as,  to 
retire  from  battle. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  OtheOo's  breast. 
And  he  rttirtt.  Skttk. 

8.  To  withdraw  from  business  or  active  life; 
as,  he  has  a  sufficient  fortune  to  retire  upon. 
4  To  recede:  to  be  bent  or  turned  back;  as. 
the  shore  retiree  to  form  a  bay.— Syn.  To 
withdraw,  leave,  depart,  seoede,  recede,  re- 
trocede. 
Retire  (rd-tlrO^  v.t    1. 1  To  withdraw;  to  re- 


treat:  with  reflexive  pronouns.  'Oive  me 
leave  to  retire  tnyeelf,     Shak. 

He  retirtd  kimsti^,  ^  wife  And  children,  into  a 
forest.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.t  To  draw  back;  to  take  or  lead  back ;  to 
withdraw.  '  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have 
retired  his  power.'    Skak. 

As  when  the  sun  is  present  all  the  year. 

And  never  doth  rtttr*  his  golden  r^.  Siry.  Dmvitt. 

8.  To  make  to  withdraw;  to  designate  as 
being  no  longer  qnalifled  for  active  sendee; 
as,  to  retire  a  military  or  naval  officer.— 
4  To  withdraw  from  circulation  by  taking 
up  and  paying ;  as.  to  retire  the  bonds  of  a 
railway  company;  to  retire  a  bill 
Retire  t  (r£-UrO,  n.  L  The  act  of  retiring; 
retreat;  recession;  return;  a  withdrawing. 
'The  onset  and  refirf.'  Shak.  *  That  to  his 
borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire. '  Shak.  ->2.  Re- 
tirement; i^ace  of  privacy.  *  The  place  of  her 
retire.'    Milton. 

And  unto  Calais  (to  his  stronf  rtttrA 
With  speed  betakes  him.  bamitt. 

Retired  (rS-tlrdO,  p.  and  a.  1.  Secluded  from 
much  society  or  from  public  notice ;  apart 
from  public  view;  as,  he  lives  a  retired  life; 
situated  in  a  retired  locality. 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure. 

That  in  trim  pardens  takes  his  pleasure.    MiUon. 

2.  Secret ;  private ;  difficult  to  be  seen  or 
known.  '  Ttie  most  retired  and  inmost  parts 
of  us.'  B.  Jon«on.— 3.  Withdrawn;  removed; 
abstracted. 

You  find  the  mind  in  rieep  rtUred  from  the  senses. 

Locke. 

4  Withdrawn  from  business  or  active  life; 
having  given  up  business;  as.  a  retired  mer- 
chant—5.  Oiven  to  seclusion ;  inclining  to 
retirement  '  One  old  lady  of  retired  habits. ' 
Ld.  Lytton.— Retired  flank,  in  fort  a  flank 
having  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  convexity 
tumea  towards  the  rear  of  the  work.— /J«- 
tired  Hat,  in  the  army  and  navy,  a  list  on 
which  superannuated  and  deserving  officers 
are  placed. 

Retiredly  (rd-tlr'ed-IiX  adv.  In  a  retired 
manner;  in  solitude  or  privacy. 

Retirednees  (rg-tir'ed-nes),  n.  A  state  of 
retirement;  solitude;  privacy  or  secrecy. 
'  The  leisure  and  retirednett  of  the  cloister. ' 
Atterbury. 

Like  one,  who  in  her  third  widon^iood  doth  profess 
Herself  a  nun,  tied  to  retirtdftet*.  Dchh*. 

Retirement  (rStir'mentX  r^  1.  The  act  of 
retiring;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  com- 
pany or  from  public  notice  or  station ;  as, 
the  retirement  from  the  army  and  navy  of 
old  and  worn-out  officers  and  men.  —2.  State 
of  living  a  retired  life;  private  way  of  Ufe ; 
seclusion;  privacy;  as,  to  be  fond  of  retire- 
ment 

RetirenuMt,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven.  TfiomsoH. 

8.  The  state  of  being  abstracted  or  with- 
drawn. 

In  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses  it 
retains  a  yet  more  incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  dreaming.  Lock*. 

4  Retired  or  private  abode;  habitation  se- 
cluded from  much  society  or  from  public 
life.  'Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of 
Augustua.^  Addison. -SYm.  Withdrawal, 
demurture.  retreat,  seclusion,  privacy,  soli- 
tude, lousiness. 

Retirenoe  (r^-tir'ensX  n.  Retiring  habit  or 
manner;  shyness;  reservedness.    [Rare.] 

But  there  was  in  her  speech  a  certain  retirence,  as 
thoui;h  all  the  common  gossip  of  life  was  in  her  dear 
spirit  received,  sifted.  puriAeil  Mrs.  Crmik, 

Retftrer  (r^-tlr'^),  n.  One  who  retires  or 
withdraws. 

Retiring  (rfi-tlr'ingX  P-  and  a.  1.  With- 
drawing; retreating;  going  into  seclusion 
or  solitude. —  2.  Reserved;  not  forward  or 
obtrusive;  as.  retiring  modesty:  retiring 
manners.- S.  Granted  to  or  suitable  for  one 
who  retires,  as  from  public  employment  or 
service. 

Every  Indian  officer  has  a  right  to  a  good  retiring 
allowance,  as  lie  is  almost  certain  to  close  his  career 
in  a  very  dclilitated  state  of  health.   //'.  H.  Russell. 

Retiteln,  Retitelaria  (r^tit'e-l«.  re-tife- 
la"ri-e),  n.  pi.  fL.  rete,  a  net  and  tela,  a 
web.  ]  A  tribe  of  sedentary  spiders,  whose 
webs  are  not  formed  on  any  regular  plan, 
the  threads  crossing  in  all  directions.  In 
one  species,  common  in  our  dwellinga,  the 
female  gums  her  egt^s  into  a  rounded  body 
and  bears  them  about  in  her  jaws. 

Retold  (rd-tdldO.  pret  and  pp.  of  reteU;  as, 
a  story  retold. 

Retorsion  (rS-toi'shon).  n.  T)ie  act  of  re- 
torting; specifically,  in  international  law. 


the  use,  bv  a  power  injured  throvgli 
withdrawal  by  another  power  of  aouw 
diligence,  of  tne  power  of  retortinfc  bj 
withdrawal  of  the  like  indulgence  ' 
latter.    Written  also  Retortion. 
Retort  (rg-tortQ,  p.  t   [L.retorqueo, 
—re,  back,  and  torqtuo,  tortt^n,  to 
(hence  tortttreyi  Lf  To  throw  back;  to 
back;  to  reverberate.    '  Thus  to  retort 
manifest  appeal'    Shak. 

As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others. 
Heat  them  and  they  retort  that  heal  a^aia 
To  the  first  giver.  Shm^. 


2.  To  return,  as  an  argument, 
censure,  or  incivility;  as,  to  retort  tbe 
of  vanity.    '  How  the  opponent'a 
may  be  retorted  against  hinuelL' 

With  rttcrttd  scorn,  his  back  he  turv'd 

On  those  proud  towers  to  swilt  destmctiom  doovs'd. 

8.  To  bend  or  evrve  back; 
line. 

Sometimes  rose  half  up. 
wings;  sometimes,  with 
selves  as  they  floated. 


).  shakhMT  and  capping 


thrv 


Retort  (rS-torf),  v.i  l.  To  return  an 
ment  or  charge;  to  make  a  severe  reply:  em^ 
he  retorted  upon  his  adversary  with  aevenQr. 
2.  To  curl  or  curve  back,  as  a  line.     [Rare. ) 

Retort  (rg'tort),  n.  1.  [From  the  rerb  ]  A 
censure  or  incivility  retnmed;  the  reiom  of 
an  argument,  charge,  or  incivility;  a  aei'ete 
reply;  a  repartee. 

If  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well ;  be  w»»  i»  ibe 
mind  it  was :  this  Is  called  the  rttert  courteous. 

SJkmMi 

2.  [Directly  firom  FV.  retorte.  from  L. 
tus,  twisted  or  bent  back  (see  above 
so  called  from  the  shape.]  In  cAcsm. 
the  arts,  a  vessel  of  glass,  earthen^ 
metal,  Ac,  employed  for  the  purpoee  ci 
distilling  or  eflfecting  decompositton  liy  tk9 
aid  of  heat  Glass  retorts  are  comaaoely 
used  for  distilling  liquids,  and  coiiaial  of  a 


^ 


Retort  and  Receiver. 

flask-shaped  vessel,  to  which  a  long  nmck  Is 
attached.  The  liquid  to  be  distilled  H  piM:«l 
in  the  flask  and  heat  applied.  The  prodvcta 
of  distillation  condense  in  the  cold  nn-k  of 
the  retort,  and  are  collected  in  a  sattabie 
receiver.  Retorts  are  sometimes  provided 
with  a  stopper  so  placed  above  the  bolb  as 
to  enable  substances  to  be  introduced  with- 
out soiling  the  neck.  The  term  is  also  gene- 
rally apphed  to  almost  any  apparatus  ia 
which  solid  substances,  such  as  coat  wood. 
bones.  &c. ,  are  submitted  to  destructive  < 


tillation.  as  retorts  for  prodncii^  ooal-gaiL 
which  vary  much  both  in  dimeniions  aad 
shape. 

Retorted  (rfi-torf  ed).  p.  and  a.  1  Throws 
back;  bent  back ;  twisted  bade.  —2.  In  Aer. 
applied  to  serpents  wreathed  one  in  so* 
other,  or  fretted  in  the  form  of  a  knot 

Retorter  (r^torf  «r).  n.    One  that  retorts. 

Retort-house  (r^torfhous).  ik  That  por- 
tion of  a  gas- work  in  which  the  gas  Is  mami- 
factured  and  the  retorts  are  situated  Siws- 
monds. 

Retortion  (r^toi^onX  n.  The  act  of  re- 
torting; reflection  or  tundng  back.  Writtca 
also  itotofsiovk 

It  was.  however,  necessary  to  possess  some  liatfim 
term  expreasbre  ot  this  inteUectual  rtt*ftirm. 

Str  H'.  Hum»a*m 

Retortive  (r€-tortlv)>  ^  Containing  retort. 

Retose  (r^tdsX  a.  [L.  reU.  a  net]  A  term 
formerly  implied  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  a  di  vialoa 
of  endogens  which  have  reticulated  leaves,, 
as  Smilaz.  Their  mode  of  growth  is  etaen- 
tially  different  from  that  of  endogens  la 
general,  and  the  species  composing  this 
group  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
mass  of  endogens,  as  homogens  to  the  warn 
of  exogens.    HtMyn. 

RetOMCrS-tosO.  e-t  To  toss  back  or  scaim. 
'Tost  and  relost^  the  ball  incessant  mas.* 
Pope. 

Retoach  (re-tuch'X  rt  To  toach  or  tooeh 
up  again;  to  improve  by  new  touches;  te 
revise ;  specifically,  in  the  fine  arts,  to  im- 
prove, as  a  painting,  by  new  touches;  to  jfo 
over  a  second  time,  as  a  work  of  art,  in  ortkr 
to  restore  a  faded  part,  or  to  add  p(irtios» 
for  its  general  improvement 

He  famished  me  with  all  the  tmtmmrk  ht 
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aad  Horace.  «sed  to  cxpUia  die  art  of  poetry  by 
painting;  which,  tf  ever  I  rwMMA  this  esny.  shall  be 
inacTted.  Drydtu, 

Btftoneh  (r6-tach'),  n.  A  r«p«ited  touch:  * 
reviiuU;  apeoiAcaliy,  in  ihtAnt  arts,  the  re- 
applicatiun  of  the  artist's  buid  to  a  worlc 
which  be  had  before  considered  in  a  finished 
state.    'Perpetual  touches  and  rttauehe*.' 

i/ohtt$9H. 

Balonr  (re-tOrO.  o^  [Fr..  a  retum.1  In  Scots 
iow.an  extract  from  chancery  of  the  service 
of  an  heir  to  his  ancestor. 

Betoored  (re-t(>rd'X  a.  In  8ooU  law,  ex- 
prMsed  or  enumerated  in  a  reiour.  —  iitf- 
toured  duty,  the  valuation,  both  new  and 
old,  of  lands  expressed  in  the  retimr,  to  the 
ohanoenr.  when  anyone  is  returned  or  served 
heir. 

Bfttomnt  (r^t^m'),  v.t  To  turn  back  or 
l>aokward.  as  the  eye.    Spenser. 

R«tnkoe(r*-trisO.«^t-  [Prefix  fi«,  baclc,  and 
traot;  Fr.  rtCmoer.)  1.  To  trace  or  track 
back;  to  go  over  again  in  the  reverse  direo- 
lion;  as.  to  retra^  one's  steps;  to  rsfmee 
one's  proceedinga— 2.  To  tnce  bade,  as  a 
line. 

Then  if  the  Uae  of  Tunuis  voe  rttratt. 
He  ^wii^s  liroin  iaachus  of  AigWre  Mce. 

8.  In  painttng.  to  trace  over  again;  to  nnew, 
as  the  defaced  ontline  of  a  drawing. 

B«trac6at>la  (r«.tr&s'a.blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  retraced. 

Bvtxact  (r6-trakt0,  v.t  [Fr.  rttraeter,  from 
L.  retracto,  freq.  of  retraho,  retractum — re, 
back,  and  froAo,  to  draw  (whence  also  tract, 
traetabU.  retrtat,  itc.).]  1.  To  draw  back; 
to  draw  in;  a%  a  cat  ntraet$  its  daws. 
The  seas  into  ttaeoMehret  ntrma  their  ftows. 

2.  To  take  back;  to  resdnd;  to  resumei 
Woodward.  —3.  To  withdraw  or  recall,  as  a 
dedaration,  words,  or  saying;  to  disavow; 
to  recant;  a%  to  retract  an  acountion, 
charge,  or  assertion. 

I  would  as  freely  have  twtimetml  the  char^  at 
idolatiy.  as  I  ever  made  it.  StilUite^tH. 

Str.  To  recall,  withdraw,  revoke,  unsay, 
disavow,  recant,  abjure,  disown. 
B«tract  (ri-trakt'X  v.i.    To  take  back;  to 
onsay ;  to  witlidrmw  coBceiiion  or  dedara- 
Utm. 

She  will,  and  she  wHl  not;  she  Ktants.  denies. 
Consents,  retnuts,  adrances,  aad  then  ties. 

CrttMtnllt. 

Betract  (rd-traktO.  n.  In /arriery,  the  prick 

of  a  horse's  foot  in  nailing  a  shoe. 
B^tractable  (r6-trak'ta-l>l).  a.    Capable  of 

l»eing  retracted.  *i20<ra«(aMe  into  a  sheath 

of  skin.'    Cool:; 
BetracUtet  (rdtrakOit).  v.t    To  retract; 

to  recant 


St.  Augustine  was  not  ashamed  to  rttnuiatt.  we 
ai)Cht  say  revoke,  many  things  that  had  passed  ram. 
TMe  Trmnslaivrs  ^ttu  BMe  to  tHt  RtniUr. 

BetractatlOll  (re-trak-ti'shonX  n.  [L.  rt- 
traetatio,  retractationii,  from  retraeto,  freq. 
of  retraho.  See  Retract.]  The  act  of  re- 
tracting or  recalling  what  has  been  said; 
recantation;  change  of  opinion  declared 

For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  their  looked  for  a 
florinus  victorie  and  a  perpetual  truunph  by  this 
man's  rttractatian.  roxt. 

Let  not  any  member  of  his  party  suppose,  that  the 
rttrmetati0H  of  pledges,  once  given  by  a  minister  of 
the  Crown,  can  DMke  those  pledfes  to  be  as  though 
they  had  never  been  given.  GimdOmt*. 

BiStraotad  (r^trak'ted).  p.  and  a.    In  Aer. 

an  epithet  for  charges  when  borne  one 

sliorter  than  another. 
Betractlble  (retrak'U.bl).  a.    Capable  of 

being  retracted  or  drawn  Mck;  retractile. 
B«traettl«  (rft-trak'tf  n.  a.  CapiOile  of  being 

drawn  back;  retractible;  as,  the  claws  ra 

fdine  animals. 

A  walriis.  with  Aery  eyes,  .  .  .  rttrmetOe  from  ex- 
temal  injuries.  ^ennmnt. 

I«tni0ti01l  (r§-trak'shonX  n.  [I.  retmctio, 
retraetionit,  from  refroAo,  tvfmcttfm.  »See 
Rktiuct.]  1.  The  act  of  retracting  or  draw- 
ing  back;  as,  the  retraction  of  a  cat's  claws. 
1  Act  of  withdrawing  from  a  step  taken ; 
act  of  recalling  or  rescinding ;  the  act  of 
changing  something  done. 

Other  men's  insatiable  daire  of  revenge  hath  be- 
fulled  both  church  and  state  of  the  benefit  of  all  my 
either  rttrmfttmHS  or  concessions.      EHon  Bastlikt. 

They  make  boM  with  the  Ddtv  when  thev  make 
Wmdoand  undo,  go  forwmrd  aad  backwards  oy  such 
countermarches  and  rwtrmcttoMS  as  we  do  not  impute 
to  the  Almighty.  IVo^dtuard. 

V  Act  of  withdrawing  some  avowal :  recan- 
tation ;  disavowal  of  the  truth  df  what  has 
been  said;  dedaration  of  change  of  opinion. 
B«trmctl¥e  (r^-trak'UvX  «.  Tending  or 
serving  to  retract;  retracting. 


BflftntOttVB  (r«-trak'UvX  n.  That  which 
withdraws  or  takes  from.  'A  strong  re- 
tractiwe.'    Bp.  HaU. 

BatraotlTely  (r«-trak'tiv-li),  ado.  In  a  re- 
tractive manner;  by  retraction  or  withdraw- 
ing. 

Beii«ctor(rfi-trak't«rXn.  [L.  SeeRKTRAOr.] 
One  who  or  that  which  retracts  or  draws 
back;  spedflcally,  (a)  in  anat  a  muscle,  the 
oflice  of  which  is  to  retract  or  draw  back 
the  part  into  which  it  U  inserted.  <6)  In 
mirg  (1)  a  piece  of  cloth  employed  in  ampu- 
tation for  drawing  the  divided  muscles,  ikc. 
up%rard.  and  thus  keeping  every  part  of  the 
wound  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw.  (2)  A  hook 
or  hoe-like  instrument  to  hold  back  masses 
of  Hesh  or  anything  obstructing  the  view 
while  operating  on  deep-seated  organs, 
(c)  In  Jlrearvu,  a  device  by  which  the  me- 
uUlio  cartridg«M;ases  employed  in  breech- 
loading  guns  are  withdrawn  after  firing. 

BAtraiCt^t  n>    Retreat    Bacon.    See  Rl- 

TRBAT. 

Beiraltt  (r«-tr&t'X  n.  [See  Rktreat.  ]  A 
oast  of  conntenanoe;  a  tlrawing;  a  touch,  as 
of  a  painter's  penoO ;  a  picture ;  a  portrait 
Written  also  BetraU,  JUtraite,  Retraitt, 

She  is  the  mighty  oueene  of  faery. 

Whose  fsiM  twnmit  1  in  my  shidd  do  bea««. 

Betrailgf(0nn(r6-traas-fonn'X«-t  To  trans- 
form  anew;  to  change  back  again. 

Batoranifomnatlon  ( rS'trans-f or-«&''shon  X 
n.  A  second  or  repeated  tnuuformation;  a 
change  back  again,  as  to  a  former  state. 

BetranBlate(r6-trans-lit'Xv.t  To  translate 
again. 

Batratet  (rft-tritO.  n.    A  retreat    Spenmr. 

Batraztt  (r«-trak^sltX  n-  [L.,  he  has  with- 
drawn, third  pers.  sing.  pen.  fnd  of  retraho, 
re^raxi,  to  draw  bade,  to  withdraw.  ]  In  tote, 
the  withdrawing  or  open  renunciation  of  a 
suit  in  court,  l^  which  the  plaintiff  loses  his 
action. 

Itoti  ead  (rg-tred^,  v.  t  and  i  To  tread  again. 
Wordtworth. 

Betreat  (re-trUO.  n.  [Fr.  retraite,  from  re- 
frair»,  to  withdraw;  L.  retrahere.  See  Re- 
tract.] 1.  The  act  of  retiiing;  a  withdraw- 
ing of  one's  self  from  any  plaice. 

But  beauty's  triumph  is  well  timed  rttrtai.    P9ft. 

i.  Retirement;  state  of  privacy  or  seclusion 
from  noise,  bustle,  or  company.  'The  calm 
still  mirror  of  relrwot'    Pope. 

'TIS  pleasant,  throoKh  the  k>opholes  of  rttrmU, 
To  peep  at  such  a  worid,  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 

Ctwfer. 

&  Place  of  rethvment  or  privacy ;  a  reiage; 
an  asyhnn;  a  place  of  safety  or  security. 

That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  rttrtal 
From  soddca  Apdl  skovrrs,  a  shelter  from  the  heat. 

DrytUn. 
Our  firesides  must  be  our  sanctuaries,  our  refuges 
from  misfortune,  our  choice  r§trttU  Irom  all  the 
workL  Goldsmith. 

O  Joy  to  hfan  In  this  «vf>^iei; 
Inunanded  in  ambrosial  dark.       Tennj^x^n. 

4.  A  military  operation,  eitiier  forced  or 
strat^cal,  by  which  an  army  retires  before 
an  enemy;  as,  to  make  a  retreat;  to  sound 
a  rslTfoi.  A  retreat  is  property  an  orderly 
march,  in  which  circumstance  it  dilTers 
from  a  fiigkt  —  5.  The  withdrawing  of  a 
ship  or  fleet  from  an  enemy :  or  the  order 
and  disposition  of  ships  declining  an  en- 
gagement —6.  A  signal  given  in  the  army 
or  navy,  by  beat  of  a  drum  or  the  soondii^ 
of  trumpets,  at  sunset,  or  for  retiring  from 
exerdse  or  from  action.— 7.  A  period  of  re- 
tirement, chosen  with  a  view  to  religious 
self-examination,  meditation,  and  special 
prayer,  and  lasting  commonlv  dther  for 
three  or  seven  days.  Rev.  F.  O.  Lee.SYV. 
Retirement  departure,  withdrawment  ae- 
cluBion,  solitude,  privacy,  asylum,  shelter, 
refuge. 

Retreat  (rfi-trdf).  v.i.  To  make  a  retreat ; 
to  retire  from  anv  position  or  place ;  eqte- 
cially.  (a)  to  withdraw  to  a  retreat  or  to 
any  secluded  situation:  to  take  shelter;  to 
retire  to  a  place  of  safety  or  security :  as, 
to  retreat  into  a  den  or  into  a  fort  (b)  To 
move  back  to  a  place  before  occupied ;  to 
retire. 

The  lapid  currents  dilre. 
Toward  the  ntnatmr  sea.  their  furious  tide. 

MM0*. 

(e)  To  retire  from  an  enemy  or  from  any  ad- 
vanced position. 

Retreat  (rfttrCt^  v.t  To  draw  back:  to  re- 
trare  'Onmpelled  Jordan  to  retreat  his 
course.'    Spltfetter. 

Betreated  (r6-tr«f edX  pp.    Reth^;  apart 

Others,  more  mUd, 
Jtttrtatod  in  a  rilent  valley,  sing. 
With  notes  aogelical.  to  auay  a  harp.    MUtoM. 


BetreatfUt  (r^trdrfnlX  a.  Furnishing  or 
serving  as  a  retreat  *  Our  retreat/ul  flood.' 
Chapman. 

Betreatment  (r6-trSt'mentX  n.  Retreat 
[Rare.] 

Betreneh  (r&>trenshO. v.t  [O.Vr. retrencher. 
Mod  Fr.  retraneher — re,  and  trandter,  to 
cut  See  Trercb.  )  1.  To  cut  off :  to  pare 
away.    '  And  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench,' 

^  Sir  J.  Denham.—i.  To  lessen;  to  abridge; 
to  curtail;  as,  to  retrench  superfluities  or 
expenses.  'Thy  glory  shall  be  soon  re- 
trenched.'   MUton,—3.  To  confine;  to  limit 

These  figures,  ought  they  then  to  receive  a  nr- 
/rn«<A^</ interpretation?  Is.  Tnyhr. 

4.  To  deprive  of;  to  mutilate.  'A  face  re- 
trenched ot  nose  and  eyes  and  beard'  Hudi- 
bras.  —6.  MOU.  to  furnish  with  a  retrench- 
ment or  with  retrenchmenta 
BetreQCh  (r6-trensh'X  v.u  L  To  live  at  less 
expense;  as.  it  is  more  reputable  to  retrench 
than  to  live  embarrassed— 2.  To  encroadi; 
to  make  inroad. 

He  was  forced  to  rgtremcM  deeply  oo  his  Japaneae 
reveoues.  Swift. 

Betrenchment  (r§-trensh'mentX  n.  [Fr.  re- 
trandumaU.  1  1.  The  act  of  retrenching  or 
lopping  off;  the  act  of  removing  what  is  su- 
pOTluous;  as,  the  reUrenchmeni  ot  words  or 
unes  in  a  writing.— 2.  llie  act  of  curtailing, 
lessoning,  or  abridging;  diminutioo;  as,  the 
rBtrstidkiiisnt  of  ejqwnaes. 

I  would  rather  be  an  advocate  for  the  ntretieh- 
than  the  increase  of  tfiis  charity.      Atttrbury. 


8.  MiXH.  more  properly  applied  to  an  interior 
rampart  or  defensible  line  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion of  a  fortress  from  the  rest  and  to  which 
a  garrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  a  defence, 
when  the  enemy  has  partly  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress ;  also  applied  to  a  tra- 
verse or  defence  against  flanking  Are  in  a 
covered  way  or  other  portion  of  a  work 
liable  to  be  enfiladed. 

From  every  post  jrou  force  me  to  remove. 
But  let  me  keep  my  last  rttrtMchment,  love. 

Drydtm. 

Byk.  Lessening,  curtailment,  diminution, 
abridgnnent 

Betrlbate  (rS-trib'fit  or  refri-bfitX  v.t  pret 
d:  pp.  rctrunited;  ppr.  retributing.  [L.  re- 
trumo,  retribxftum—re,  hack,  and  tribuo,  to 
assign,  bestow,  give  (whence  attribute,  con- 
tribute),] To  pay  back;  to  requite;  to  oom> 
pensate ;  as,  to  retribute  one  for  his  kind- 
aess;  to  retribute  to  a  criminal  what  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  offence.  Locke,  [Now 
scarcely  used] 

I  come  to  tender  yon  the  maa  yon  have  made. 
And  like  a  thankful  stream  to  retribtUe 
All  you  my  ocean  have  enrich'd  nie  with. 

Bran,  d*  Ft. 

Betllbvter  (r6-trib'fit^rX  n.  One  that 
makes  retribution. 

Betrlbutton  (ret-ri-bfi'shon ),  n.    (See  Rk- 

TRiBUTE.]  1.  The  act  of  retributing;  the  act 

ci  requiting  actions,  whether  good  or  bad 

In  good  offices  and  due  rttrikutions,  we  may  not 
be  pinching  and  niggardly.  B/.  HaU. 

1  That  which  is  given  to  retribute ;  a  re- 
ward, recompense,  or  requital;  a  stiitable 
n^um  to  merits  or  deserts :  now  generally 
or  always  used  of  a  requital  or  punishment 
for  wrong  or  evil  done ;  evil  Justly  befsDlng 
the  perpetrator  of  evil 

If  vice  receiv'd  her  retritutien  doe 
Wbea  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  you? 

It  will  be  aeeo  bow.  oo  two  impettaat  dependen- 
cies of  the  crown,  wrong  was  foUowed  by  lust  retri- 
bntien;  how  imprudence  and  obstinacy  broke  the 
ties  which  boona  the  Nordi  American  colonies  to  the 
paresit  atota;  how  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domfaiation 
of  race  over  race,  and  of  religion  over  religion,  re- 
mained indeed  a  member  oc  the  empire,  but  a 
withered  and  distorted  member.  fimcaulay, 

8.  The  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  life. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of  rttribtUion 
hereafter,  that  in  tmrworld  virtuous  persons  are  very 
often  unlortuaata,  aad  vicious  persons  prosperous. 

^^tctmtor, 

—  Revenge,  Vengeance,  Retribution.  See 
under  RrvENOS.  —  Stn.  Repayment,  re- 
quital, recompense,  payment,  retaliation. 

BetrfbutiTe,  Retrftmtoiy  (r§-trib'a-Uv. 
r§-trib'u-to-riX  a.  liaking  retribution ;  re- 
warding for  good  deeds,  and  punishing  for 
offences;  as.  retributive  justice. 

Betrlbutor  (rd-trib'&t-6rX  n.  One  who  re- 
tributes or  dispenses  retribution;  a  retri- 
buter. 

They  had  learned  that  tiiankfolnesee  was  not  to  be 
measured  of  good  men  by  the  weight,  but  by  the 
wiU  of  the  rwirikutor.  Bp.  Hat  I. 

BetrleTable  ( r§  •  triv'a-bl  X  a.  Oipable  of 
being  retrieved  or  recovered  '  Retrieve  the 
credit  of  the  thing  if  it  be  retrievable. '  Gray. 


ch,  «Aain;     di,  8c.  loeA;     g,  go\     j,iob;     h,  Jtr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     m,  tAen;  th,  tAin;    w,  idg;    wh,  whig;   xh,  asure.— See  Kbt. 
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Eetrlevableneis  (rS-trtv'a-bl-nM),  n.  State 
of  being  reUlevmble. 

Betrievably  (rS-trdv'a-bll),  adv.  In  a  re- 
trievable manner. 

BetrieTal  (re-trSv'alX  n.    Act  of  retrierlng. 

BetrieV6  (re-trdvO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  retrieved; 
ppr.  retrieving.  [Fir.  retrouver,  to  find  again, 
to  recover— r«,  again,  and  trouver,  to  And. 
Reprieve  ihowB  a  similar  change  of  form. 
See  Trovbji.]  1.  To  set  again;  to  regain;  to 
reatore ;  to  re-establish ;  to  recover ;  to  re- 
atore  from  loss  or  injury;  as,  to  retrisve  the 
credit  of  a  nation :  to  retrieve  one's  charac- 
ter:  to  retrieve  a  decayed  fortune.  '  Philo- 
mela's liberty  retrieved.'    PhUipt. 

With  late  repentance  now  they  would  rttrieve 
The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  live. 

DrydtM. 

2.  To  make  amends  for;  to  repair. 

Accept  my  sorrow  and  rttriev*  my  fall.    Pri»r. 
While  it  Impoverishes  them  by  the  present  expense, 
lit)  disables  them  from  rtr/rtirvuv^  its  ill  consequences 
l>y  subsequent  industry.  Joknfn. 

8.  To  recall;  to  bring  back.  'To  retrieve 
men  from  their  cold  trivial  conceits.' 
Berkeley.— Syv.  To  recover,  regain,  recruit^ 
repair,  restore. 

Beirtevvt  (r6-tr6v0,  n.  A  seeklnz  again:  a 
discovery;  a  recovery;  specifically,  an  old 
hunting  term  for  the  recovery  of  game  once 
sprung.    B.  Jontcn;  S.  Butler. 

Betrleyemeilt  (r^-trtv'ment),  n.  Act  of  re- 
trieving, or  state  of  being  retrieved;  re- 
trieval. 

Setrlever  (rd-tr€v'«r).  n.  l.  One  who  re- 
trie  vea— 2.  A  dog  specially  trained  to  go  in 
quest  of  game  which  a  n>ortsman  has  shot, 
or  a  dog  that  takes  readily  to  this  kind  of 
work.  Retrievers  are  generally  cross-bred, 
a  large  kind  much  in  use  being  the  progeny 
of  the  Newfoundland  dog  and  the  setter ;  a 
smaller  kind  is  a  cross  between  the  spaniel 
and  the  terrier. 

Betrlm  (r^-trim'X  v.t.  To  trim  again. 
Wordstoorth. 

Bpetrlment(retM-ment),n.  (LretrimefUum.) 
Refuse;  dregs. 

S«toO-  (r^'trd  or  ret'r^).  [L.  re,  back,  and 
same  root  as  in  tratu,  across,  Skr.  tar,  to 
go.]  A  prefix  in  words  from  the  Latin,  sig- 
nifying backward  or  back. 

Betroaot  (r€-trO-akf  or  ret'rS-aktX  v.i.  To 
act  backward;  to  act  in  opposition  or  in  re- 
turn. 

BetroaeUon  (r^trft-ak'shon  or  retrdak'- 
shon),n.  1.  Action  returned  or  8ction  back- 
ward—2.  Operation  on  something  past  or 
preceding. 

BetroaoUve  (rd-trO-ak'ti  v  orret-rO-ak'tivXa. 
Designed  to  retroact;  capable  of  retroacting; 
operating  by  returned  action;  affecting  what 
is  past;  retrospective.— A  retroaetiveiaw  or 
etatute  is  one  which  operates  to  affect,  make 
criminaL  or  punishable,  acts  done  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  law. 

BetroactlTe^  (r«-tr6-ak'Uv.li  or  ret-r6-ak'- 
tiv-li).  adv.  In  a  retroactive  manner;  by  re- 
turned action  or  operation. 

Betrooede  (r€-tr6-8«d'  or  refr6-s£dX  v.l 
pret  A  pp.  retroceded;  ppr.  retrocedina. 
f  L.  retro,  back,  and  eedo,  to  go.  ]  To  go  back; 
to  give  place;  to  retire;  to  recede. 

Betrooede  (r«-trd-8«d' or ret'r6-s«d),v.e.  [Fr. 
ritrodder.]  To  cede  or  grant  back  again; 
to  restore  to  the  former  state ;  as,  to  retro- 
cede  a  territory  to  a  former  proprietor. 

Betrooedent  (r6-tr&-s«d'ent  or  ret-r6-«M'. 
entX  a.  Prone  or  disposed  to  retrocede  or 
go  back;  specifically,  appellative  of  certain 
diseases  which  move  about  from  one  imrt  of 
the  body  to  another;  as.  retrocedetU  gout, 
gout  which  leaves  the  toe  for  the  stomach. 

Betrooeteloii  (rC-trfr-se'shon  or  ret-rft-se'- 
ahonX  n.  1.  The  act  of  retroceding  or  going 
back. 

This  argument  Is  drawn  from  the  sun's  r«trpcesH»H. 

Dr.  H.  Mart. 

—RetroeeetUmqftheeguifuuee.  Same  as /V«- 
ceeeion — 2.  The  act  of  retroceding  or  giving 
back;  in  Seats  law,  the  reconveyance  of  any 
right  bv  an  assignee  back  into  the  person  of 
the  cedent,  who  thus  recovers  his  former 
right  by  becoming  the  aadgnee  of  his  own 
assignee. 
Betrocliolr(rft'tr6-kwIr]Lis.  [L.  tvtro,  back- 
wards, behind,  and  E.  ekoir.]  In  arch,  see 
extract 

Jtehvck^r.^The  cbapds  and  other  parts  beMnd 
and  about  the  high  ahar  are  so  called,  as.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Lady  Chapel,  when  so  placed.  Monks 
who  were  sick  or  inftrm,  or  those  who  arrived  too  late 
to  rater  the  choir,  were  appointed  to  hear  the  service 
l»i  the  fttrfick0ruj.  Ox/ant  Ghstmry. 

P^tro-OOiralant  (r«tr6-kop'fi-lantor  ret-r6- 
kop'fi-lantXa.  Copulating  backward  or  from 


Betro-copnlate  (rd-tr6-kop'ii-14t  or  ret-rO- 
kop'Q-lat),  v.i.  To  copulate  or  beget  young 
from  behind,  as  most  animala 

Betro-copulatloii  (r6-trd-kop'fi-la''shon  or 
ret-rd-kop'Q-la'^sJiou),  n.  The  act  or  charac- 
ter of  copulating  from  behind.  Sir  T.Browne. 

Betroduction  (r^tr6-duk'shon  or  ret-r6- 
duk'shou),  n.  [From  L.  retro,  back,  and 
duco,  ductum,  to  lead]  A  leading  or  bring- 
ing back. 

Betroflex,  Betrofleoted  (r§'tr6-fleks  or  ref- 
r6-fleks,  r£-trd-flekt'ed  or  ret-rd-flekt'edX  a. 
fL.  retro,  back,  and  Aexut,  pp.  of  fieeto,  to 
bend.]  In  bot  bent  this  way  and  that,  or  in 
different  directions,  usually  in  a  distorted 
manner;  as,  a  retrojUx  branch. 

Betrofract,  Betrofiracted  (re'trd-frakt  or 
ret'r6-frakt,  rd-tr6-frakt'ed  or  ret-r6-frakf- 
ed),  a.  [L.  retro,  back.  and/ro«tta,  pp.  of 
frango,  to  break.]  In  hot  (a)  bent  backward 
as  it  were  by  force,  so  as  to  appear  as  if 
broken;  as.  a  retrtj/raet  peduncle.  (6)  Bent 
back  towards  its  insertion,  as  if  it  were 
broken. 

Betro-generative  (re-tr&-jen'6r-4t-iv  or  ret- 
r6-Jen'6r-&t-iv),  a.  Copulating  from  behind; 
retro-copulant 

Betrogradation  (rd'trd-gra-di'^shon  or  ref - 
r6-gra-d&''shonX  n.  1.  The  act  of  retrograd- 
ing or  moving  backward;  specifically,  in 
OMtrvn.  the  act  of  moving  from  east  to  west, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs :  ap- 
plied to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  planets. 

Planets  .  .  .  have  their  stations  and  retr^grmda' 
tipHs  as  well  as  their  direct  motion.        Cudwirth, 

2  A  moving  backward  or  towards  an  in- 
ferior state;  decline  in  excellence. 
Betrograde  (rd'trd-grad  or  ref  r6-grftd),  a. 
[L.  retro,  backward,  and  gradior,  to  go.] 
L  Going  or  moving  backward;  specificidly, 
in  aatron,  moving  backward  and  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  signs:  opposed  to  dirteL 
All  motions  from  east  to  west  are  retro- 
grade; thus,  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
heavenlv  bodies  are  retrograde,  and  the 
earth's  diurnal  motion,  which  causes  these 
apparent  motions,  is  direct 

Two  ireomantic  fibres  were  displayed 
Above  his  head,  a  vrarrior  and  a  maid : 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  rttr«graJe. 

Drydtn. 

2  Declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 
Pcjpe.— at  Contrary;  opposed;  opposite. 

For  your  intent 
In  eoinff  back  to  school  to  Wittenberg. 
It  is  most  rttregradt  to  our  dedre.         Skmk. 

Betrocrade  (r6'tr6-gritd  or  ret'rd-grftdX  v.i. 

pret  *  pp.  retrograded;  ppr.  retrograding. 

[See  above.]     To  go  or  move  backward. 

Bacon. 
Betrograde  (r§'tr6-gr&d  or  ref rd-gridX  v.t 

To  cause  to  go  backward  or  recede.    SyU 

veeter. 
Betrogradlnf^  (re'trd-gr&d-ing-li  or  ref- 

r6-gTad-ing-lix  adv.    By  retrograde  motion. 
Betrogress  (r«'tr6-gres  or  ref rO-gres),  n.  A 

going  nack ward;  retrogression;  decline. 

Progress  in  balk,  complexity,  or  activity,  involves 
rttr^gresa  in  fertility.  H.  Sftnetr. 

Betrogreesloii  (rd-trd-gre'shon  or  ret-rO- 
gre'shonXn.  \fr.ritrogrt9*ion,ttoim\A. retro- 
gradior.  See  Rbtrooilu)!,  a.]  1.  The  act 
of  going  backward. 

In  the  body  politic  ...  it  Is  the  stoppage  of  that 
progress,  and  the  commencement  of  rttngrwsst^t 
that  alone  would  constitute  decay.         y.  S.  MiU. 

2  In  astton.  the  same  as  BttrogradalUmi.^ 
8.  VaphytitA.  backward  development  When 
an  animal,  as  it  approaches  maturity,  be- 
comes less  perfectly  organized  than  might 
be  expected  from  its  early  stages  and  known 
relationships,  it  is  said  to  undergo  rttn>- 
greetion,  or  a  retrograde  development  or  me- 
tamorphoiit. 

BetrogreeslTe  (r^tr6-gret1v  or  ret-rfi-gres'- 
ivX  a.  Going  or  moving  backward;  declin- 
ing from  a  more  perfect  to  a  less  perfect 
state. 

Geography  Is  at  time*  ntngrutHft.     PinknUn. 

BetrogreealTely  (r§-tr6-gres'iv-U  or  ret-r6- 
gres'iv-liX  adv.  In  a  retrogressive  manner; 
by  going  or  moving  backward. 

LCy  (rfr-tr6-min'Jen-si  or  ret-rd- 
min'jen-siX  n.  [See  RBTROxniGlKT.]  The 
act  or  qualiW  of  discharging  the  urine  back- 
ward.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Beferomlngent  (re-tr6-min'ient  or  ret-r6- 
min'jentX  a.  [L.  retro,  backward,  and  min- 
gent,  tningentis,  m>r.  of  mitigo,  to  make 
water.  ]    Discharging  the  urine  backward 

Betromlngent  (r«-tr6-min'Jent  or  ret-r6- 
min'jentX  n.  An  animal  that  dischargee  its 
urine  backward    Sir  T.  Browne. 


Betromlngently  (r6-tr&-mlii'JeDt-li 

r6-min^Jent-UX  adv.     In  a 

manner. 
Betropbaryngeal  (r«'trd-f«-Tiii*ii-flJ   «r 

ret'i-6-fariu"j?alX  o.    [L.  ?*frt>, 

and  pharynx.']    In  anaL  relating  to 

behind  the  pharynx  or  upper  pmrt  ai 

throat;  as,  a  retropharyfuieal  abaccaa. 
Betropulalve  (r^trd-pursiv  or  ret-tt  ^ 

sivX  a.    [L.  retro,  backward,  and  jweXl*. 

sum,  to  drive.]    Driving  back; 

Snuirt 
Betrone  (rfi-trfirs'X  <^    [L  retrorm%iM, 

ii0Cro,backward.  ana  ver»u§,  a  turning  abovit.  J 

In  bot  turned  backwarda 
BetroreelyCrd-trOrs'li),  <uf«.    In  a 

ward  direction;  as,  a  stem  rUrorwei^ 

leate,  or  a  leaf  retrorvely  sinuate 
Betrospectt  (r6'tr6-spekt  or  retY6-<pcfetX 

V. i.    To  look  back;  to  affect  what  ia  paaa. 

Betroepect  (r6'tr6-spekt  of*  refr6-q><ktx  •«> 
[L.  retro,  back,  and  epedo,  tpectutn,  to  look^  ] 
A  looldng  back  on  things  past ;  a  revtaw  o€ 
past  events;  view  or  contemplation  of  t 
thing  past    Additon;  Wartwriim. 

The  observatioa  is  common,  that  a  wed 
travelling  or  sight-seeing,  and  therefore  fiktl  of 
tal  excitements,  appears  lo  r*tr*$pmX  tmx  \ 
one  spent  at  hotoae.  H. 


Stm.  Review,  survey,  reaarrey, 
tion. 

Betrospection  (r€-tr6-spek'shoa  or 
spek'shonX  n.  \.  The  act  of  looking  back 
on  things  past  —2  The  faculty  of  lookteff 
back  on  past  things. 

Canst  tiioa  take  delight  la  vicwli^ 
This  poor  isle's  approaching  ruin ; 
When  thy  rttfptft<ti»n  vast 
Sees  the  glorious  ages  past  ?  Shrift 

Betrospectlve  (r«-tr6-spektiT  or  rei-r*- 
spektivXo.  1.  Looking  back  on  paatcTcnta; 
as,  a  retrotpedive  view. 

In  vain  the  sage,  with  rHr^tftttim  eye. 

Would  from  the  apparent  what  coacmde  tb«  1*^ 

2  Having  reference  to  what  Is  peat ;  afleci- 
ing  things  past;  as,  a  penal  statute  caa  haw 
no  rttroejaective  effect  or  operation.  *A 
scruple  sl>out  Inflictinc  death  by 
c]9ec<»M  enactment'    J^oeanlav. 

BetrotpectlTeiy  (r§-tr«-spek'UY-U  or 
rO-spek'ti  v-li),  adv.   In  a  retroq>eoti  ve 
ner;  by  way  of  retrospect 

Betro-Uterlne  ( r6-trO-fi'tAr-In X  a.  [Preftx 
retro,  backwards,  and  Mieriiw.]  Sitnated 
behind  the  uterus  or  womb;  as,  a  r»Cr»-«t£rr- 
tne  abscess. 

Betro-yacdnatloii  (r€-tr&-vak'si-nr'y|ioaX 
n.  In  tned.  the  act  of  vaccinating  with 
lymph  derived  from  a  cow  which  had  brea 
inoculated  with  vaccine  matter  frona  the 
human  subject ;  the  act  of  passing  the  vac- 
cine matter  through  the  cow. 

Betroyenlon  (r6-tr&-v^shon  or  ret>r6>T«r'- 
shon),  n.  (L.  retro,  backward,  and  rrrta. 
rertum,  to  turn.]  A  turning  or  falling  liack- 
ward;  as,  the  rvfrorertton  of  the  uterus. 

Betrorert  (r£'tr6-v«rt  or  ret'r6-v«rtx  r-t 
[See  Bbtroysksion.]   To  turn  back. 

BetroyMt(rdr6-v6rtorrefr6-v#rtXa  One 
who  returns  to  his  original  creed ;  a  recoa- 
vert    Fitxedward  HalL 

Betrode  (rft-trfid'X  v.t  [L.  ralmde— ?«. 
back,  and  trudo,  to  thrust]  To  throat 
back.    Dr.  H.  More. 

BetniMt  (rfi-triksT,  a.  [L  retrutuM,  pp  of 
retrudo.  SeeBSTRUDl.]  Hidden;   ' 

Something  of  so  ntnue  a  aalnre  tkat  I 
name  for  it.  unless  I  should  veoture  to  term  It  '< 
sagacity.'  Dr.  H.  Mm 

BetmilOB  (ri-trik'xhonX  m.  Ttie  act  oC  r»- 
truding,  or  state  of  being  retroded  *  la 
virtue  of  an  endless  re-motlon  c^  rslrarfea 
of  the  oonstitnent  cause.'    Ocleridge. 

Bettery  (ref  te-iX  n.  A  place  where  Has  la 
retted;  a  retting. 

Betting  (refingXn.  I.  The  act  or  prosasi 
of  preparing  flax  for  the  separation  of  the 
woody  part  from  the  filamentous  pan  by 
soaking  it  in  water  or  by  exposure  to  dew. 
Also  called  Rotting.— t.  The  place  where 
the  operation  is  carried  on:  a  rettery.   Urt. 

Betti-welcllte  (refti-wiUX  n.  jO.  The  smaU 
egg-shaped  seeds  of  Abrua  precatorimM,  ased 
aa  weififnta  in  Hindustan.  They  are  of  a 
scariet  or  black  colour. 

Betand  ( rotund  X  e.t  rL.  reimndo  —  fw, 
back,  and  faado,  to  beat]  To  blunt  or  tan, 
aa  the  edge  of  a  weapon;  to  dull  *To 
quench  and  dissipate  the  force  of  any  stroke 
that  shall  be  dealt  it,  and  retumd  tJie  cdg* 
of  any  weapon.'    R*y. 

Beturn  (re-tten'X  *•»-  t^-  r»te«nirr—  re, 
back,  and  toumer,  to  ton.  Sea  Tits  ] 
1.  To  come  back;  to  come  or  go  back  to  the 


F&te,  far,  fat,  (»11;       m«.  met,  htr,       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  move;      tfi  ie.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       li,  Sc.  abaaa;     y.  S&  Iry. 
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same  place.  *The  undiscovered  country 
from  whoM  bonra  no  traveller  returm.' 
Shak.—2.  To  come  or  go  back  to  the  Mme 
state;  to  pass  back;  as,  to  return  from  bond- 
age to  a  fttate  of  freedom. 

Alexander  died.  Alexsnder  wu  buried*  Alexander 
^^turtuth  into  dust.  Ska*. 

a.  To  come  again;  to  revisit 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  Min«  and  oft  rttum.    MiUon. 

A.  To  appear  or  begin  again  after  a  periodi- 
cal revolution. 

Thus  with  the  year 
Seaseas  rttMm,  but  not  to  me  rrturpu 
Day.  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 

UMtm. 

&  To  speak  again  of  a  subject  left  for  a  time 

oat  of  sight;  to  recur. 

But  to  nrtMrw  to  the  verses:  didtfiey  please  vouf 

To  rthtm  to  the  business  In  hand,  the  use  of  a 
little  in^ifht  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  is  to  accus- 
tom our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas.  L»ckt. 

^  To  answer. 

He  said*  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  retur^'d  .  .  . 
MustI,  oh  Jove,  in  bloody  wars  contend  I       Paf*. 

7.  To  retort 

If  you  are  a  malidous  reader,  yoa  rttum  upon 
me  that  I  alTect  to  be  thouifht  more  impardalUian  I 

DtydtH, 


Botlim(r6-t«m'X«.t  L  To  bring,  carry,  or 
■end  back;  to  give  back;  as,  to  return  a  bor- 
rowed book ;  to  return  a  lUred  horse.  '  If 
ahe  will  r^wm  me  my  jewels.'  iSAoJfc.— 2.  To 
repay;  as,  to  return  bcnrowed  money.— 3.  To 
^ve  In  recompense  or  requital;  as,  to  return 
good  for  evU;  to  return  thanks. 

The  Lord  shall  rtt$am  thy  wickedness  upon  thine 
«wn  head.  >  KiL  iL  44. 

4.  To  give  back  in  reply ;  as,  to  return  an 
answer.  *In  courteous  words  refum  replv.' 
Tenny»on.  —  6.  To  bring  back  and  make 
known ;  to  report,  tell,  or  communicate. 

And  Moses  nturtud  the  words  of  the  people  unto 
the  Lord.  Ex.  six.  8. 

4.  To  cast  back;  to  throw  back;  to  hnri 
back. 

Even  in  his  throat^-unless  it  be  the  kiofr— 
That  calls  me  trahor,  I  rttum  the  Ue.      SMmM* 

7.  To  render,  as  an  account  usually  an  offi- 
cial account,  to  a  superior;  to  report  offi- 
cially: as.  to  return  a  list  of  killed  and 
wounded;  of  men  or  ships  fit  for  active  ser- 
▼ioe,  of  the  number  of  the  population.  Ac. 
&  To  render  back  to  a  tribunal  or  to  an 
ofBce ;  as,  to  return  a  writ  or  an  execution. 

9.  To  send;  to  transmit;  to  convey. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  money  and  rttum 
the  same  to  the  treasurer  for  His  Mi^estpr's  use. 

Clarend»H. 

10.  To  elect,  as  a  member  of  parliament 

They  went  in  a  body  to  the  poll:  and  when  they 
returned,  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkejr  was  rv- 
tttmedKiaa.  Dicktns. 

IL  In  eard-Tplaying,  to  play  a  card  of  the 

aame  suit  as  one's  partner  played  before. 

At  the  end  of  every  hand.  Miss  Bolo  would  inquire 
.  .  .  why  Mr.  Pickwtck  had  not  rtturtml  diat  dia- 
mond or  led  the  dub.  Dickens. 

8tv.  To  restore,  requite,  repay,  recompense, 
render,  remit  report 
Betnm  (r§-t«m'),  n.  1.  The  act  of  return- 
ing (intransitive),  or  of  coming  or  going  back; 
as,  the  return  of  the  traveller;  the  return 
of  health;  the  return  of  the  seasons.  'Takes 
little  journeys  and  makes  quick  retume.' 
Dryditn. 

At  the  rttum  of  the  year.  Uie  king  of  Syria  wU 
come  up  against  thee.  i  KL  xx.  at. 

5.  The  act  of  returning  (transitive)  or  of  giv- 
ing or  sending  back ;  the  act  of  rendenng 
back;  repayment;  recompense;  requital; 
restitution ;  as,  the  rettim  of  anything  bor- 
rowed or  hired,  as  a  htnok,  money,  a  horse, 
or  the  like.  '  As  rich  men  deal  gifts,  escpect- 
ing  in  re(iim  twenty  for  one.'    SKak. 

I  k>vcd  you,  and  my  love  had  no  rttum. 
^  ..m.    ..      ....  Tennys«M 

2.  That  which  Is  returned ;  as,  (a)  a  repay- 
ment or  pavment;  a  remittance;  a  sum  of 
money  coming  in. 

Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 

This  bond  expires.  I  do  expect  rttum 

Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond.   ShaM. 

<&)  An  answer. 

Say.  If  my  fidMr  render  fair  rttum. 
It  b  agahiat  my  wiU.  Shmk. 

<c)  The  profit  on  labour,  on  an  investment 
undertaking,  adventure,  or  the  like;  advan- 
tage. 

The  fruit  from  maav  days  of  recieatkm  b  very 
1b[ht.  bat  fi«m  tibe  few  noors  we  spend  to  prayer,  the 
rttum  b  gfeaL  yer.  Tmylir. 

<d)  An  account  or  official  or  formal  report 


of  an  action  performed,  of  aduty  discharged, 
of  facta  or  statistics,  and  the  like;  especiaJly, 
in  the  plural,  a  set  of  tabulated  statistics 
prepared  for  general  information ;  as,  agri- 
cultural retwmei  census  returm;  elecUon 
rtturne.  The  rttum  of  memben  of  parlia- 
ment is,  strictly  speaking,  the  return  by  the 
sheriff  or  other  returning  officer  of  the  writ 
addressed  to  him,  certifying  the  election  in 
pursuance  of  it— 4.  In  (aio.(a)  the  rendering 
back  or  delivery  of  a  writ,  precept,  or  exe- 
cution to  the  proper  officer  or  court;  or  the 
certificate  of  the  officer  stating  what  he  has 
done,  endorsed;  the  sending  back  of  a  com- 
mission with  the  certificate  of  the  commia- 
sionera  (6)  The  day  on  which  the  defend- 
ant is  ordered  to  appear  in  court  and  the 
sheriff  is  to  bring  in  the  writ  and  report 
his  proceedings;  a  day  in  bank.— 6.  m.  A 
light-coloured  mild-flavoured  kind  ox  to- 
bacco.—8.  In  arcA.  the  continuation  of  a 
moulding,  projection,  Ac.,  in  an  opposite 
or  different  direction ;  a  side  or  part  which 
falls  away  from  the  front  of  a  straight  work. 
Ourtif.— 7.  Tlie  air  which  ascends  after  hav- 
inff  passed  through  the  working  in  a  ^o/tX- 
mine.— AtffMnu  <tf  a  mine,  in /ort.  the  turn- 
ings and  windings  of  a  gallery  leading  to 
a  mine.— /2etttm«q<  a  frmeA.  the  various 
turnings  and  windings  which  form  the  lines 
of  a  trMich.  — daiwe  t^  return^  in  SeoU  law. 
See  under  Clausb. 

Ra-tum  (iVtAm\ v.t  and  i  To  turn  again; 
as,  to  turn  and  re-tum. 

RBtnmable  (r€-t«m'a-blX  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  returned  or  restored.— i.  In  law,  le- 
gally required  to  be  returned,  delivered, 
given,  or  rendered;  a%  a  writ  or  precept 
returnable  at  a  certain  day ;  a  verdict  re- 
turnable to  the  court 

It  may  be  decided  in  that  court,  where  the  verdict 
b  rtturmMe.  Sir  M.  HaU. 

Retlim-lMll(r6-t«m'bftn,n.  A  ball  used  as 
a  plaything,  which  is  neld  by  an  elastic 
string  so  as  to  make  it  return  to  the  hand 
from  which  it  is  thrown. 

Retum-OhalM  (r^tAm'shiz),  n.  A  chaise 
going  back  from  its  destination  empty. 

RatnmHlAy  M-tAm'd&),  n.  In  law,  the  day 
when  the  aeiendant  is  to  appear  in  court 
and  the  sheriff  is  to  return  the  writ  and 
his  proceedings. 

Returner  (r€-t6m'«rX  n.  One  who  returns; 
one  who  repajrs  or  remits  money.  'And 
those  are  the  retumere  of  our  money.' 
hoOte. 

Retamlng-oflloer  (rd-t^m'ing-of-fls^),  n. 
The  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  returns 
of  writs,  precepts,  juries,  &c. ;  the  presiding 
officer  at  an  election  who  returns  the  per- 
sons duly  elected. 

Retumlees  (r6-t«mles),  a.  Admitting  no 
return.    Chapman.    [Rare.1 

Return-match  (r€-t«m'machx  n.  A  second 
match  or  trial  played  by  the  same  two  sets 
of  playen  to  cpve  the  defeated  party  their 
revenge. 

Retnm-tldket  (re-t«m'tik-etX  n.  A  ticket 
issued  by  railway  and  steamboat  companies, 
coach  proprietors,  and  the  like,  for  the  jour- 
ney out  and  back,  generally  at  a  reduced 
charge. 

An  excursion  opposition  steamer  was  advertised 
to  start  for  Boulogne,— Cares,  half-a>crown ;  rtturw 
tickets,  four  shillings.  Mrs.  H.  Weed. 

Return -Tftlve  (r*-t«m'valvV,  n.  A  valve 
which  opens  to  allow  reflux  ox  a  fluid  under 
certain  condition^  as  in  the  case  of  over- 
flow, or  the  like. 

Retnie  (rotas'!  a.  [L.  ret^uut,  pp.  of  re- 
tundo—re,  back,  and  tttmlo,  to  hammer.] 

1.  In  boL  terminating  in  a  round  end,  the 
centre  of  which  is  somewhat  depressed;  as. 
a  return  leaf.— 2.  In  eondi  ending  in  an  ob- 
tuse sinus,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  shells. 

Reunion  (rfi-fln'yon),  n.  1.  A  second  union; 
union  formed  anew  after  separation  or  dis- 
cord ;  as,  a  reimwm  of  parts  or  particles  of 
matter;  a  reuvHon  of  parties  or  secta. 

She  that  should  all  parts  to  rtunitn  bow. 

She  that  had  all  magnetic  force  alone 

To  draw  and  fasten  sundered  parts  in  one.    Dtmne. 

2.  A  meeting,  assembly,  or  festive  gathering, 
as  of  familiar  friends,  associates,  or  mem- 
ben of  a  society. 

Reunite  ( r€-a-nlt0.  v  t  L  To  unite  again ; 
to  join  after  separation. 

By  the  which  marriage  tfie  Une  of  Charles  the  Great 
was  rv«»Afitf  to  the  crown  of  France.  SkeUt. 

i.  To  reconcile  after  variance. 

A  patriot  king  wiU  not  despair  of  recondUng  and 
rtunitiug  hh  subjects  to  himself  and  to  one  another. 

IMingbr^ke. 


Reunite  (rd-a-nlt^  o.i  To  be  united  again; 
to  Join  and  cohere  again. 

Reunitedly  (rd-d-nlred-li),  adv.  In  a  re- 
united manner. 

Reunition  ( r6-a-ni'shon ),  n.  A  second  or 
repeated  uniting;  reunion.  '  The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  ita  revmHian  with  the 
souL'    KnaUMAiXL    [Rare.] 

Reurge  (rS-urjO,  v.t.    To  urge  again. 

Reus  (ivusX  n.    [L.]    In  law,  a  defendant 

Reusnn  (rois'in),  n.  [After  T.  A.  Reun,  an 
Austrian  minenloffist]  A  salt  occurring 
aa  an  effioresoence  in  white  six-sided  acicn- 
lar  crystals  at  Seidlitz  and  Baidschitx,  in 
Bohemia.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
sulphates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magne- 
sium, with  chloride  of  magnesium  and  water, 
but  varies  in  oom]K>sition  according  to  the 
locality  and  season  of  the  year.  Sometimes 
called  ReuMtite. 

Reuuite  (roislt),  n.    See  RKVSsnr. 

Reraodnate  (re-vak'sin-UX  v.!  To  vaccin- 
ate a  second  time. 

Reyaodnation  (r^vak'si-ni^'shonX  n.  A 
second  vaccination.  '  The  revaecination  of 
recruita.'    SirT.  Wateon. 

Revaleaoenoe  (ri-va-les'ens).  n.  The  state 
of  being  nvalescent    [Rare.  ] 

Would  thU  prove  that  the  patientls  revaieseenct 
had  been  independent  of  the  medicines  given  himt 

C^t*rii(£e. 

Reyaleicent  (ri-va-les'entX  a-  [L.  revalee- 
cent— re,  agun,  and  vaUeoo,  inceptive  of 
iNtlao,  to  be  welL]  Beginning  to  gruw  welL 
[Rare.] 

Revaluation  (rS-valH-r'shonX  n.  A  second 
valuation. 

Revalue  (r^valllX  v-  ^-    To  value  again. 

Revamp  (rfi-vamj/X  v.t  To  vamp,  mend, 
or  patch  up  again;  to  rehabilitate;  to  re- 
construct 

Reve  t  (r6vX  n.    A  reeve  or  bailiff. 

Revet  (r6vX  v.t  [See  Reave.)  To  take 
away;  to  plunder;  to  despoil.    Chaucer. 

Revet  (rdvX  v.i  [Fr.  river,  to  dream.  See 
Reverie.]   To  dnam;  to  muse. 

I  rtved  an  night  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  such 
a  message.  Memoirs  of  Marshall  Keith. 

Reveal  (rd-v61'X  v.t  [Fr.  rHMer.  from  L^ 
revelo,  to  unveil,  to  uncover— re,  back,  and 
veto,  to  veiL  See  Veil.]  1.  To  make  known, 
as  something  secret  or  concealed;  to  dis- 
close; to  divulge;  to  lay  open;  to  betray:  as, 
to  reveal  secrets;  to  reveal  one'n  self.  '  Time, 
which  reveala  all  things.'  Locke.  'A  late- 
lost  form  that  sleep  reveals.'  Tennyson. 
Madam.  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal.       Shak. 

2.  Spedflcally,  to  disclose,  discover,  or  make 
known  that  which  would  be  unknown  with- 
out divine  or  supernatural  instruction. 

The  wrath  of  God  b  revealed  from  heaven  against 
an  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men. 

Rom.  i.  x8. 
Stn.  To  disclose,  divulge,  unveil,  betiay, 
uncover,  discover,  impart,  communicate, 
show. 

Reveal  t(r§-v61'X  n.  Anvealing;  disclosure. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Reveal  (rd-v^lO.  n.  In  arch,  the  vertical 
side  of  an  aperture  between  the  front  of  the 
wall  and  of  the  window  or  door  frame. 
Qwat 

Revealable(rd-vfil'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
revealed. 

I  would  &in  learn  why  treason  is  not  so  rtvealaUe 
as  heresy.  yer.  Taylor. 

RevealaUeneis  (r6-vfira-bl-nes),  n.    state 

or  quality  of  being  revealable. 
Revealer  (re-ver^),  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  reveals,  discloses,  shows,  or  makes 

known. 

He  brought  a  taper;  the  revealer,  l^ht. 
Exposea  both  crime  and  criminal  to  signt 

Drydem. 
It  is  the  poets  and  artists  of  Greece  who  are  at  the 
same  time  its  prophets,  the  creators  of  its  divinitick. 
and  the  revtmters  of  its  theological  beliefs. 

Dr.  Caird. 

Revealment  (r^vfil'mentx  n.  The  act  of 
ravealing.    South.    [Rare.] 

Revegetate  (r6-vef«-t&tX  v.L  To  vegetate 
a  second  time. 

Reveille  (r^vtl'y&X  ^  (Fr-  rfveU,  from  rf- 
eeiUer,  to  awake— re,  and  iveUUr,  to  awake, 
from  L.  ex,  and  vigilo,  to  watch  (whence 
vigUantW  MUiL  the  beat  of  drum,  bugle 
sound,  or  other  signal  given  about  break  of 
day,  to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for  the 
soidien  to  rise  and  for  the  sentinels  to  for- 
bear challenging. 

Sound  a  reveUlt,  sound,  sound. 

The  warrior  god  is  come.  Dryden. 

Tennyson  has  the  less  comet  form  rtveilUt. 

And  all  the  bugle  breezes  blew 

ReveilUe  to  the  breaking  mom.        Teimysan. 


chyCAda;     eh,  be  Ioca;     g.  go,     j.  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting\     th,  thtrx;  tb,  CUn;    w,  Mig;   wh.  wMg;   xh,  a2nre.-See  Key. 
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Bevel  (re/el),  n.  [O.Fr.  revel,  revelry,  ex- 
cels, disorder,  rebellion,  from  reveler,  %o 
revolt,  to  rebel,  from  L  rebellare,  to  rebel.] 
A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity:  a  festi- 
vity; a  merry-making;  more  speciflcally.  a 
sport  of  dancing,  masking.  Ac,  formerly 

Eractised  in  princes'  courts,   noblemen's 
ouses,  inns  of  court,  &c.,  generally  at  night 

They  could  do  no  less  but.  under  your  fair  conduct. 

Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  intreat 

An  hour  of  revets  with  them.  Shak. 

^Master  qf  the  revels,  or  lord  of  mUruU, 
an  offlcer  formerly  attached  to  royal  and 
other  distinguished  houses,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  preside  over  the  Christmas  diversions. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  oinoer  was 
rendered  permanent  in  the  royal  household. 
It  continued  till  about  ttie  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Bevel  (rev'elXv.i  pret  App-remUed;  ppr. 
revellina.  1.  To  feast  with  boisterous  merri- 
ment; to  carouse;  to  act  the  bacchanalian: 
to  indulge  in  festivity.  '  Antony,  that  revels 
long  o' nights.'    Shtric. 

Brisk  let  OS  rrrtt.  while  rrve/wttnaf. 
For  the  eay  bloom  of  fifty  sooa  passes  awmy. 

Mecre. 

2.  To  move  pUurfally  or  wantonly;  to  in- 
dulge one's  inclination  or  caprice ;  to  wan- 
ton; to  take  one's  fill  of  pleasure.  '  His  fa- 
ther revelled  in  the  heart  of  France.'  Shak. 
'  Whene'er  I  revelled  In  the  women's  bowers. ' 
Frior. 

Bevel  t  (rfi-velO,*.  t  [L.  reveUo—re,  and  vello, 
to  pull.  J  To  draw  back;  to  retract;  to  make 
a  revulsion.  *  Revelling  the  humoun  from 
their  lungs.'    Harvey. 

B^e-land  (r^vaand).  n.  In  tow,  such  land 
as  having  reverted  to  the  king,  after  the 
death  of  his  thane,  who  had  it  for  life,  was 
not  afterward  granted  out  to  any  by  the 
king,  but  remained  in  charge  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  reve  or  reeve,  or  bailiff  of  the 
manor. 

Beveiatet  (rev'd-lit).  v.  t    To  reveal 

Bevelatlon  (rev-Wa'shonV  n.  [L.  revelatio, 
revelationis,  from  revelo,  to  reveal.]  1.  The 
act  of  revealing :  (a)  the  disclosing,  discover- 
ing, or  making  known  to  others  what  was 
before  unknown  to  them.  (6)  The  act  of 
revealing  or  communicating  divine  truth. 

How  that  by  reveialiou  he  made  known  unto  roe 
the  mystery,  as  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words. 

Eph.  iii.  y. 
2.  That  which  is  revealed,  disclosed,  or  made 
known.— 3.  The  Apocalypse;  the  last  book 
of  the  sacred  canon,  containing  the  prophe- 
cies of  St  John. 

Bevelator  (rev'd-Iat-^  n.  One  who  makes 
a  revelation;  a  revealer.    [Bare.] 

BeveUent  (r«-vel'ent).  o.  (L.  reveUens,  re- 
veUentis,  ppr.  of  reveUo,  to  pull  or  tear  away, 
out,  or  oil.]    Causing  revulsion. 

Beveiler  (rev'el-^r),  n.  One  who  revels  or 
feasts  witJi  noisy  merriment 

Unwelcome  revellers,  whose  lawless  joy 

Pains  the  sage  ear.  and  hurts  the  sober  eye.  Pofe. 

Bevel-master  (rev'el-mas-tto),  M.  The  mas- 
ter or  director  of  the  revels  at  Christmas; 
lord  of  misrule. 

Bevelment  (rev'el-ment). «.  Act  of  revel- 
ling. 

Bevelour.t  n.    A  reveller.    Chaucer. 

Bevel-rout  t  (rev'el-routX  n.  LTumultuous 
fesUvity. 
For  this  his  mission,  the  revel-rout  is  done.    Remrt. 

2.  A  mob;  a  rabble  tumultuously  assembled; 
an  unlawful  assembly. 

Bevelry  (rev'el-riX  n.  The  act  of  engaging 
in  a  revel;  noisy  festivity;  clamorous  joUity. 

Meanwhile  welcome  Joy  and  feast. 

Midnight  shout  and  revelry. 

Tipsy  dance  and  joUity.  Mitten. 

Bevendlcate  (r^venMi-kfit).  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
revendicated ;  ppr.  revendxeatvxg.  [Fr.  rt- 
vendiquer— re, ks^in,  and  venduiver,  to  claim 
or  challenge.  L.  vitidioo,  vindtcatum.  See 
Vindicate.)  To  reclaim;  to  demand  the 
surrender  or,  as  of  goods  taken  away  or  «le- 
tained  illegally. 

Bevendlcatlon  (rS-venMi-k&''6honX  n.  The 
act  of  revendicaUng  or  demanding  the  resto- 
ration of  anything  taken  away  or  retained 
Illegally. 

Beveilfe(rfi-venj').t>.t  pret  A  pp.  revenged; 
ppr.  revettging.  [O.Fr.  revenger,  revengier. 
Mod. Fr.  revaneher—re,  in  return,  and  O.Fr. 
vengier,  Mod.Fr.  venger,  to  avenge,  from  L. 
viiuiieo,  vindicare,  to  vindicate.  See  Vui- 
MCATB.1  1.  To  take  vengeance  for  or  on  ac- 
count of;  to  exact  satisfaction  for,  under  a 
sense  of  wrong  or  Injury;  to  exactretributlon 
for  or  for  the  sake  of;  to  inflict  punishment 


for;  to  avenge:  with  the  wrong  done,  or  the 
person  or  tmng  wronged,  as  the  object. 

O  Lord,  .  .  .  visit  me,  and  revett^e  roe  of  my  per- 
secutors. Jer.  «v.  15. 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death.  Shak. 
Come  Antony,  and  younf;  Octavius.  come 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius.         Shak. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  inflict  injury  for  or  on  account  of,  in 
a  spiteful,  wrong,  or  malignant  spirit,  and 
in  order  to  gratify  one's  bitter  feelings;  as, 
eager  to  revenge  himself;  to  revenge  his  sup- 
posed wrongs.  From  the  use  of  the  verb 
with  reflexive  pronouns  the  expression  to  be 
revenged  often  has  the  sense  of  to  revenge 
one's  self;  to  take  vengeance ;  as,  I'll  6«  nf- 
venged  on  him  for  it 

Bevenge  (r^-venJO,  v.l  To  take  vengeance. 
'  Andii  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  t ' 
Shak. 

Beveil£e(r6-venj0.n.  [See  the  verb.]  l.The 
act  of  revenging ;  the  executing  of  ven- 
geance; something  in  the  way  of  retribu- 
tion; retaliation.  *The  beginning  of  re- 
venges upon  the  enemy.'  Deut  xxxli  42. 
And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

2.  The  angry,  spiteful,  or  malignant  return 
of  an  injury  received;  the  deliberate  inflic- 
tion of  pain  or  injury  on  a  person  in  return 
for  an  injury  received  from  him.  *  Woman- 
like, taking  revenge  too  deep. '   Tennyson.  — 

3.  The  passion  wmch  is  excited  by  an  inlury 
done  or  an  affront  given ;  the  desire  of  in- 
flicting pain  on  one  who  has  done  an  injury; 
as,  to  glut  revenge. 

The  indulgence  of  revenge  tends  to  make  men  more 
savage  andcnieL  JCamet. 

—To  give  one  his  revenge,  to  offer  one  a  re- 
turn-match after  he  has  been  defeated,  as 
at  chess  or  hilUMrds.— Revenge,  Vengeance, 
Retribution.  Revenge  is  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  a  bitter  desire  to  injure  an  enemy 
for  a  wrong  done  to  one's  self,  or  those 
closely  connected  with  one's  self,  and  is  a 
purely  personal  feeling.  It  generally  has 
reference  to  our  equals  or  superiors,  and 
the  revengeful  feeling  is  felt  all  the  more 
bitterly  ivnere  it  cannot  be  gratifled.    Ven- 

Cnce  may  arise  from  no  personal  feeling. 
;  may  be  taken  for  another's  wrong  as 
well  as  one's  own.  It  involves  the  idea  of 
wrathful  retribution,  more  or  less  Just  It  \» 
Inflicted  on  inferiors ;  as,  a  slave  murders 
a  harsh  master  out  of  revenge,  and  the  rela- 
tives take  vengeance  on  him  in  return.  Ven- 
geanee  is  the  word  always  used  for  God's 
Just  wrath  against  sinners.  Retr^ution  does 
not,  like  the  other  two,  so  much  concern  the 
person  inflicting  the  injury,  but  the  iujur}- 
itaelt  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  or  due 
return  for  a  capital  of  bad  deeds  previously 
invested.  Any  evil  result  happening  to  tlie 
perpetrator  of  a  crime  in  consequence  of  the 
crime  committed  is  said  to  be  a  retribution. 

Bevengeailoet(re-venJ'ansX  n.  Bevenge; 
vengeance. 

Bevencefdl  (r$-venJ'fQl),  a.  Full  of  re- 
venge or  a  desire  to  inflict  pain  or  evil  for 
injury  received ;  harbouring  revenge ;  vin- 
dictive; wreaking  revenge.  *  If  thy  revenge- 
/ui  heart  can  not  forgive.'  Shak. 

May  my  hands 
Never  brandish  more  refenge/ul  sted 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe.      S/iak. 

8TN.  Vhidictive,  vengeful,  resentful,  spite- 
ful, malicious. 

BevengeftlUy  (re-venj'fwMI).  adv.  In  a  re- 
vengeful manner;  by  way  of  revenge;  vin- 
dictively; with  the  spirit  of  revenge. 

He  smiled  revettjre/ully .  and  leaped 
Upon  the  floor,  thence  ffAxinj;  at  the  skie«. 
His  eyeballs  fiery  red  and  glowing  vengeance. 

ihydrn. 

Bevengeftilness  (rS-venJ'fnl-nesX  n.    Vin- 
dictiveness. 
Bevengeless  (rfi-venjaes).  a.    rnrevenged. 

*  Leave  his  woes  revengele»».'    Mamtotu 
Bevengement  (r6-venj'ment),  n.    Revenge; 

return  of  an  injury.    IRare] 

That  In  hii  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blond. 
He'll  breed  rrfenge*ne»t,  and  a  scourge  for  me. 

Bevenger  (r6-veni'*r),  n.  One  who  revenges. 

•  The  injured  world's  revenger.'    Waller. 
Bevenglngly  (re-venj'inRli).  adv.    With 

revenge;  with  the  spirit  of  revenge;  vindic- 
tively.   Shak. 

Bevenoe  (rev'e-nil.  This  is  now  the  common 
pronunciation,  though  re-ven'Q  is  also  heard, 
especially  in  Parliament  Shakspere  has 
both),  n.  fFr.  rermu,  from  revenir,  to  re- 
turn, L  revenio—re,  back,  and  venio,  to 


come.]  L  The  annual  rents.  proAta.  fnt^^n «'. 
or  issues  of  any  species  of  prop«rty.  r»  - 
or  personal;  income. 

She  bears  a  duke's  rtventtet  om  her  bAcJc. 

And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  o«ar  poverty        Sa 
When  men  grow  great  from  their  r-rrt^nt^  •'V^'  v 
And  fly  from  bailms  into  Parliament.  1 '-  a.  ^ 

2.  The  annual  income  of  a  state  tl<Ti«-  ' 
from  the  taxation,  customs,  excise,  or  ott-  - 
sources,  and  appropriated  to  th«  p^ymcsL 
of  the  national  expenses.  This  is  now  t^ 
common  meaning  of  the  word,  ineonse  hriac 
appUed  more  generally  to  tbm  renl 
proflts  of  individuals. 
He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resoon 


abundant  streams  of  rrveuite  guriied  forth. 

3.  Return;  reward;  as,  a  rich  wi 

Avenue -eatter  (rev'e-nfl-kat-^r).  m  a 
sharp-built  single-masted  vessel.  Ainm^d,  t-^ 
the  purpose  of  preventing  smnggUng  maA 
enforcing  the  custom-hottae  regonsUooa. 

Bevenoe-offlcer  (rev'e-nQ-offls-^rX  m.  Am 
officer  of  the  customs  or  excise. 

Beverbt(r^v4rba».t    To  revert>armi«. 

Nor  are  those  empty  hearted,  whose  load  so«a»d 
Reverbs  no  hoUownesv  S^m» 

BeveTbatory  (r§-vAr'ba-to-riX  «- 

tracted  form  of  Ri^oetberatory 

used. 
Beverberant  (rft-v*rT>«r-ant),  a. 

berafw,  reverberanHxs,  pnr.  of  ret 

BSYERBERATS.]  BevsTMratiag ; 

sound;  resounding. 

Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  md  died  in  tke  dbcaa=c 

Over  the  watery  flow,  and  beneath  the  rrx*r»»rri—r 
branches.  LaPtt^/tO^-m. 

Beverberate  (r€-v«rT>*r-itx  e.t  pret.  A  pi^ 
reverberated;  ppr.  reverberating.  {L.  L  rs- 
verbero,  reverbehntun^—L.  re,  back,  and  cvr- 
bero,  to  lash,  to  beat,  from  verber,  a  laali.  s 
whip,  a  rod.]  1.  To  return,  as  soiind ;  to 
send  back ;  to  echo.  *  Like  an  arch,  rewi-ber- 
ate«  the  voice  again.'  Shak.—t.To»end  or 
cast  back;  to  reflect;  as,  to  reverbertste  r«is 
of  light  or  heat— S.  To  send  or  drire  bark. 
to  repeVfrom  side  to  side;  as,  flame  reverher- 
a  ted  in  a.  furnace.  Hence — It  To  fuse,  as 
by  heat  intensifled  by  being  reverberated 
•  Reverberated  into  gUss.'    Sir  T.  Bromme, 

Beverberate  (r*-v*rl>*r.4tX  e.t  1.  To  be 
driven  back:  to  be  repelled,  as  rays  ct 
light;  to  echo,  as  sound.— 2.  To  resoond. 

And  even  at  hand,  a  drum  b  ready  t>rac*d. 

That  shall  reverierate  all  as  well  as  thine.     5A*». 

Now  rings  the  bell,  nine  times  mmrdtrmstng. 

Lemg/ettr* 

Beverberate  t  (rS-vAr'b*r-itl  o.  l  Caj« 
back  or  reflected.  •  The  reveineraU  sound. ' 
Drayton.— 2.  Driving  or  beating  back; 
verberating;  reverberant  '  The  revtri 
hiUs'SAolr.  'Areoer6eni(«glass.' iU/4 

BeverberatlOll(re-v*r^*^^4"shonX"-  i> 
REVERBERATE.]  l.The sctof  re verbersttfic 
or  of  driving  or  sending  back;  particuJarir. 
the  act  of  reflecting  light  beat,  or  soond. 
more  especially  sound.  '  The  se  versl  revcr- 
beraiions  of  the  same  image,  from  two  oppo. 
site  looking-glasses.'  AdAiaan.—t.  A  sosnd 
reverbesated  or  echoed— 8.  The  drcnlstloa 
of  flame  in  a  specially  formed  furnace,  or  ito 
return  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  tha 
furnace  to  produce  an  intense  best  when 
calcination  is  required 

Beverberatlve(r*-v*rTi*r^t-lvXs.  Tend- 
ing  to  reverberate;  reflective;  reverbenuL 

This  rrverberative  influence  b  what  w«  havr  •- 
tended  above  as  the  influence  of  the  mass  Df^.!)  » 
centres.  /'  T*y>^' 

Beverberator  (r6-vArl>Ar.At-*r),  a.  L  He 
who  or  that  which  reverberates— 1  A  re- 
flecting lamp. 

Beverberatory  (r6-vtel>«r-a-to-riX  ^  Pro- 
ducing reverberation;  acting  by  rererbtf- 
ation;  reverberating;  as.  a  rewerbemterg 


Section  of  Reverhcratr^ry  Furti^.p 

furnace  or  YWn.—RererbMnttyryfwrmrt.  a 
furnace  so  constructed  that  the  maUrial  (is 
ores,  metals,  Ac.)  to  be  operated  on  csn  be 


jr&te,  fJtf,  fat,  f»U;       m4,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tftbe,  tub,  bwll;       oU,  pound;       ii,  8c  sbaoe;     y.  Scln^ 
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heated  without  coming  in  direct  contact  with 
the  fuel  It  conalsta  eiaentially  of  three 
parts— namely,  a  fireplace,  a,  at  one  end; 
tn  the  middle  a  flat  bed  or  sole,  b,  on  which 
the  material  to  be  heated  1«  placed;  and  at 
the  other  end  a  chimney,  e.  to  carry  off  the 
amoke  or  fume.  Between  the  fireplace  and 
the  bed  a  low  partition  wall  or  fire-bridge  is 
placed,  and  the  whole  boilt  over  with  a  low 
arch,  dipping  towards  the  chimney.  The 
flame  puija  over  the  fire-bridge,  and  is  re- 
flected or  reverberated  on  the  material  be- 
neath, henoe  the  name.  The  reverberatory 
furnace  gives  free  access  of  air  to  the  ma- 
terial, and  is  thus  employed  for  oxidising 
impurities  hi  metals  and  other  similar  por- 
poses. 

B«T«rtMzmtorT  (r»-vAr'b4r-a-to-ri),  n. 
Same  as  JUv^rbermtoiy  Fumaet.  See  the 
adjective 

B«we  (rfi-vfir'X  »«•  prel  A  pp.  revered; 
ppr.  rtvering.   (Fr.  riw^rer,  L.  reitereor—re, 
And  vereor.  to  feel  awe  of,  to  fear.)    To  re- 
gard with  fear  or  awe.  mingled  with  respect 
•nd  affection;  to  venerate;  to  reverence;  to 
honoor  in  estimation.    'Marcos  Anrelios, 
whom  he  rather  revered  as  his  father  than 
treated  as  his  partner  in  the  empire.'  Addi- 
eon. 
iCMvm^  belov«d-0  fou  tiut  hold 
A  nobler  oAc«  apoo  cAitk 
Than  anns,  or  power  of  braia,  or  birth 
Coukl  five  the  warrior  kings  of  old.     TenHji 


Str.  To  venerate,  adore,  reverence. 
BaTorenoe  (rev'er-ens),  n.    [Fr.  riv4renee, 
from  L.  reverenUa,    See  BsviRl.]    1.  Fear, 
mingled  with  respect  and  esteem ;  venera- 
tion. 

When  qoarrdi  and  faction*  are  canted  openly  it  la  a 
tifn  that  the  rmrrrw/v  of  government  i*  lost.  Aactm. 

The  fear  acceptable  to  God  b  a  ftUal  fear,  an  awfiil 
revtrtHce  of  the  divine  nature,  proceeding  from  a  just 
esteem  of  his  perfections,  which  produces  in  tts  an  in- 
clination to  Ms  service  and  an  unwillingness  to  offend 
him.  Dr,  y,  Rtgmrs 

A  thousand  claims  to  rtvtrtntt  closed 
la  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen.     TtnnyMn. 

Jteverenoe  Is  nearly  equivalent  to  venera- 
tion, but  expresses  something  less  of  the 
same  emotion.  It  differs  from  atee  in  that 
it  is  not  aUn  to  the  feeling  of  fear,  dread, 
or  terror,  while  also  implying  a  certain 
amount  of  love  or  affection.  We  feel  rever- 
ettee  for  a  parent  and  for  an  onright  magis- 
trate, bnt  we  stand  in  0100  of  a  tyrant— 
8.  An  act  of  respect  or  obeisance ;  a  bow  or 
courtesy.  '  Fell  on  his  faoe  and  did  rever- 
enee.'    2SanLix.6. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Havc  stood  against  the  world :  now  ues  he  there. 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  rn^trenct.        SHak. 

8.  Reverend  chArmoter;  hence,  a  reverend 
personage;  a  common  title  oif  the  clergy, 
generally  used  with  the  prononns  A<t,  your, 
Ac  '  Forced  to  Uy  my  reverence  by.'  Shak. 
'A  cleigyman  of  holy  reverettee.'  Skak.— 
Saving  your  reverenee,  with  all  respect  to 
you :  a  phrase  used  to  introduce  an  objec- 
tionable expression. 

Sir.  she  came  bi  great  with  child ;  and  hn^lng. 
savtM^yaur  honour  s  revemur,  for  stewed  prunes. 

SAa*. 

8tk.  Honour,  veneration,  awe,  adoration. 
Beverenoe  (rev'er-ens).  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  rev- 
erenced; ppr.  revere}\cing.    To  regard  with 
reverence;  to  regard  with  fear,  mingled  with 
respect  and  affection. 

Those  that  I  rrwrrwor.  those  I  fear,  the  wise.  Shak. 

They  will  rrvemtcr  my  son.  Mat  kjcL  ^. 

And  Oct)  the  wife  see  that  she  remertMci  her  husband. 

ReYsrenoer  (rev'er^ns-^rX  n,  hn^'SveX 
regards  with  reverence. 

The  Athenians,  quite  wank.  \n  thck  aflbin,  .  .  . 
were  become  great  rrvtrenctrs  of  crownod  heads. 

Stvi/t. 

Rerorend  (reVer-endX  «.  [Ft.  rivtrend,  from 
L.  rt  verendus,  to  be  revered.  See  Reverb.  ) 
1.  Worthy  of  reverence;  entitled  to  respect 
mingled  with  fear  and  affection;  as,  reverend 
and  gracious  senators. 

A  rrtvrvW  sire  among  them  came.        MUtm. 

1  A  title  of  respect  given  to  clergymen 
or  ecclesUstics.  and  sometimes  to  Jewish 
rabbis :  as,  the  reverend  Mr.  So-and-so.  In 
England  deans  are  veni  reverend,  bishops 
nght  reverend,  and  archbishops  moet  rever- 
end The  religieux  In  ratholic  countries  are 
styled  reverend  father*;  abb^ses,  prioresses, 
Ac.  reverend  mothen.  In  Scotland,  the 
principals  of  the  universities,  if  clergymen, 
and  the  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  time  being,  are  styled  very  reverend; 
a  synod  is  styled  very  reverend,  and  the 
General  Assembly  venerable. 


Reverent  (rev'er-entX  a.  L  Expressing  rev- 
erence, veneratiou.  or  submission;  as,  r«t>- 
erent  words  or  terms;  a  reverent  posttire  in 
prayer;  fveer»n(  behaviour. —8.  Submissive; 
humble;  impressed  with  reverence. 
They  prostrate  fell  before  him  reverttU.    UUfn, 

8.t  Reverend. 

A  very  rtverent  body ;  ay.  such  a  one  as  a  man  may 
not  speak  of  without  he  say,  sir— reverence.    Shak. 

Reverential (rev-eren'shallo.  Proceeding 
from  reverence,  or  expressing  it;  as,  reivr- 
ei\Xia\  fear  or  awe;  revereniial  gratitude  or 
esteem.  '  Religion  .  .  .  consisting  in  a 
reverential  esteem  of  things  sacred. '  South, 

Reverentially  (rever-en'shal-li). adv.  In  a 
reverential  manner;  with  reverence  or  show 
of  reverence.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Reverently  (rev'er-ent-liX  adv.  L  In  a  rev- 
erent manner;  with  reverence;  withreq>ect- 
ful  regard. 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  rtvtmiUy.    ShmJt. 

8.  With  veneration;  with  (ear  uf  what  is  great 
or  terrifying. 

So  rrvtmU(y  men  quit  the  open  air 

When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  tJanrnd^Dryilmt. 

Reverer  (r^-r^iftJ^  n.  One  who  reveres  or 
venerates. 

Reverie  (rev'er-i),  n.  [Fr.  riverie,  ftvm 
river,  to  dream,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin.] 
A  waking  dream;  a  brown  study;  a  loose  or 
irregular  train  of  thoughts  occurrins  in  mus- 
ing or  meditaUon.  It  is  apparently,  in  all 
cases,  due  to  an  exaltation  or  concentration 
of  the  faculty  of  attention  The  mind  may 
be  occupied,  according  to  the  age,  tastes,  or 
punnits  of  the  individual,  by  calculations, 
by  profound  metaphysical  speculations,  bv 
fanciful  visions,  or  by  such  trifling  and  transi- 
tory objecta  as  to  malce  no  impression  on 
coiHCiousness,  so  that  the  period  of  reverie 
is  left  an  entire  blank  in  the  memorv.  The 
most  obvious  external  feature  marking  this 
state  is  the  apparent  unconsciousness  or  par- 
tial perception  of  external  objects.  It  is 
generally,  and  always  at  the  commencement, 
at  the  control  of  the  wHI. 

There  are  revrrits  and  extravagancies  wMch  pass 
through  the  minds  of  wise  men  as  well  as  foolv 

Wo  sat. 

But  spoke  not,  rapt  in  nameless  reverie. 
Perchance  upon  the  future  man.        Tennyson. 

Reverist  (rev'^r-ist).  n.  One  who  is  sunk  in 
a  reverie;  one  who  indulges  in  or  gives  way 
to  reverie.    Chamben^e  Eney. 

Revere, t  a.  (Fr. ]  Reverse;  contrary. 
Ctuiuoer. 

Reversal  t  (rS-v^rs'al).  a.  Intended  to  re- 
verse; implying  reverse.    Burnet 

Reversal  (re-vers'all  n.  The  act  of  revers- 
ing: (a)  the  act  of  moving  or  causing  to 
move  in  a  contrary  direction;  as,  the  reversal 
of  a  steam-engine.  (6)  A  change  or  over- 
throwing; as.  the  reversal  of  a  Jjudgment, 
which  amounta  to  an  official  declaration 
that  it  is  false ;  the  re  venal  of  an  attainder 
or  of  an  outlawry,  by  which  the  sentence  is 
rendered  void. 

Reverse  {rh-itnTL  v.t  pret  &  pp.  reverted; 
ppr.  reversing.  [L.  reverior,  revertiu  —  re, 
Dack,and  t^erto,  to  turn.]  L  To  turn  or  put 
in  an  opposite  or  contrary  direction  or  posi- 
tion ;  to  turn  upside  down ;  as,  to  reveres  a 
pyramid  or  cone.  'My  empty  glass  reserwd' 
Tennyson.— 2.  To  alter  to  the  opposite;  to 
make  quite  the  contrary^  or  have  contrary 
bearings  or  relations. 

With  what  tyranny  custom  governs  men ;  It  makes 
that  reputable  in  one  age.  which  was  a  vice  in  an- 
other, aind  reverses  even  the  distinctiiMU  of  eood  and 
evU.  Dr.  y.  Rogers. 

She  reversed  the  conduct  of  die  celebrated  vicar 
of  Bray.  Sir  ir.  ScHt. 

&  To  overturn;  to  subvert;  as,  to  reverse 
the  state.  Pope.  —  4.  To  overthrow ;  to 
make  v<rid ;  to  annul;  to  repeal ;  to  revoke; 
as,  to  reverse  a  Judgment,  sentence,  or  de- 
cree. 


Is  Cl^trence  dead?    The  order  was  rewvMi.    Shmk. 

Those  teem  tn  do  best,  who  taking  oseftil  hint« 
from  Cacts.  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  Judged  of 
by  wh.1t  they  slian  find  in  history  to  coniwm  or  re- 
ttrse  these  Imperfect  observations.  Lecke. 

5  t  To  recall ;  to  renew:  to  cause  to  return. 
Spenser.  — «.  f  To  tuni  away  or  back.  Spen- 
ser.—7.  In  mach.  to  cause  to  revolve  in  a 
contrary  direction:  to  change  the  motion 
of.  as  the  crank  of  an  engine,  or  that  part 
to  which  the  piston-rod  is  attached.— Stm. 
To  overturn,  overset  invert,  overthrow, 
subvert,  repeal,  annul,  revoke. 
Reverset  (rft-v«nO>  v.i.  To  return;  to  come 
back.    Spenser. 


Reverse  (r^-vireO.  n.  1.  That  which  is  pre- 
sented when  anything,  as  a  lance,  gun,  &c., 
is  reverted,  or  turned  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  what  is  considered  its  nattiral  posi- 
tion. 'He  did  so  with  the  reverse  01  his 
lance.'  Sir  W.  Scott —2.  A  complete  cliange 
or  turn  of  affairs :  sometimes  (a)  in  a  good 
sense. 

Meantime,  by  a  rwwrrr  of  fortune,  Stephen  becomes 
rich.  Lntnb. 

Generally  (6)  in  a  bad  sense;  a  change  for 
the  worse;  a  misfortune;  as,  by  an  unex- 
pected reverse  of  circumstances  an  affluent 
man  is  reduced  to  poverty. 

To  phie  In  that  rroerse  of  doom. 

Which  slcken'd  every  living  bkMxn. 

And  blurr'd  the  splendour  of  the  sun.     Tem^ystm. 

8.  A  cessation  of  success;  a  check;  a  defeat; 
as,  the  troops  met  with  arviwrstf.— 4.  A  back- 
handed stroke  in  fencing.  'To  see  thee  pass 
thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  dis- 
tance, thy  montant'  Shak.—b.  That  which 
Is  directly  opposite  or  contrary;  s  contrary; 
an  opponte:  generally  with  the. 

The  performances  to  which  Cod  has  annexed  the 
promises  of  eternity,  are  Just  the  reverse  of  all  the 
pusuits  of  sense.  Dr.  J.  Rogers. 

0.  The  second  or  back  surface;  as,  the  reverse 
of  a  leaf:  speciflcally,  the  second  or  back 
surface  of  a  medal  or  coin»  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  head  or  princijMJ  figure  is  im- 
pressed, the  latter  being  called  the  obverse. 

A  reverse  often  clears  op  the  passage  of  an  old 
poet,  as  the  poet  often  serves  to  unriddle  a  reverse. 

MMisen. 

Reverse  (re-v«n'X  «.  Opposite;  turned 
backward;  having  a  contrary  or  opposite 
direction;  ss,  the  reverse  end  of  a  lance; 
ihv  reverse  order  or  method.— iZ^v^rse  bear- 
ing, in  surv.  the  bearing  of  a  course  taken 
from  the  course  in  advance,  looking  back- 
wards.—it^wrse  curve,  in  rail,  a  double 
curve  formed  of  two  curves  lying  In  opposite 
directions,  like  the  letter  S.  —  Reverse  fire 
{milit\  fire  on  the  enemy's  rear  by  troops 
of  the  army  the  front  of  which  the  enemy  is 
engaging. -/if verse  lever,  in  steam-eyigines, 
a  lever  or  handle  which  operates  the  valve- 
gear  so  as  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  steam. 
^Reverse  operation,  in  math. 
an  operation  in  which  the 
steps  are  the  same  as  in  a 
direct  operation,  but  taken 
In  a  contraxy  order;  as.  find- 
ing the  length  of  a  pendulum 
from  its  time  of  vibration  is 
the  reverse  operation  to  find- 
ing the  time  of  vibration  from 
the  length.^ Reverse  shells, 
in  conch,  shells  which  have 
the  aperture  opening  on  the 
left  side  when  placed  in  front 
of  the  spectator;  or  which 
have  their  volutions  the  re- 
verie way  of  the  conmion  screw;  sinistral 
shells.  The  cut  shows  the  fossil  shell  of 
Fvsus  antiofiUM,  var.  contrarius.  —  Reverse 
valve.  In  botlers,  a  valve  opening  inward  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  there 
Is  a  negative  pressure  in  the  boiler. 
Reversed  (r«.v*rst'X  p.  and  a.  L  Turned 
side  for  side  or  end  for  end;  changed  to  the 
contrary.— 2.  3fade  void;  overthrown  or  an- 
nulled, as  a  Judgment,  decree,  ^c— 3.  In 
bot.  resnplnate;  having  the  upper  lip  hirger 
and  more  expanded  than  the  lower ;  as,  a 
reversed  corolla  —  Reversed  leaves,  such  as 
have  the  lower  surface  turned  upwards — 
4.  In  her.  an  epithet  for  a  coat  of  arms  or 
an  escutcheon  turned  upside  down  by  wav 
of  ignominy,  as  In  the  case  of  a  traitor.  A 
charge  may  be  reversed,  however,  without 
any  abatement  of  honour.— J?«>frted  shells, 
in  eoneh.  ssme  as  Reverse  Shell*,    See  Re- 

VERSK. 

Reversedly  (rS-vdrs'ed-liX  adv.  In  a  reversed 
manner. 

Reverseless  (ri-v^rsles),  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
versed; irreversible. 

Reversely  (r6-v*rsTIX  odv.  In  a  reverse 
manner ;  on  Uie  other  hand ;  on  the  oppo- 
site. 

Reverser  (rS-v^rs'ftr),  n.  1.  One  who  reverses. 
2.  In  law,  a  reversioner. -3.  In  ScoU  law,  a 
mortgager  of  land. 

ReversIbl€Krt-v*rs'ibl).  n.  Capable  of  being 
reversed :  as.  a  reversible  Jwlgment  or  wn- 
tenct.— Reversible  coat,  a  coat  which  can  be 
worn  with  either  side  outward.  Such  coats 
are  usually  of  two  different  materials  and 
colours. 

Reversihly  (rd-v^rs'i-bU),  adv.  In  a  revers- 
ible msnner. 


Reverse  Shell 


eh,  eAain;     til.  So.  locA;     g.  go;     i,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  CAin;     w,  idg;    wh,  wAig;    sh,  asure.—See  KIT. 
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BeverBlng-gear  (re-vdre'Ing-ger),  n.  The 
apparatus  for  reversing  the  motion  of  an 
engine  or  other  machine. 

Reversion  (rd-vdr'thon),  n.  (Fr.  rivenUm, 
from  L.rever9io,revernoni8.  SeeBBVERSB.] 
1. 1  Tiie  act  of  reverting  or  returning;  return. 

After  his  reversion  home  (he)  was  spoiled  also  of 
all  that  he  broi^ht  with  him.  Faxe. 

2.  In  tof0,  the  returning  of  an  estate  to  the 
grantor  or  his  heirs,  after  a  particular  estate 
IS  ended.  Hence,  the  residue  of  an  estate 
left  in  the  grantor,  to  commence  in  posses- 
sion after  the  determination  of  the  particu- 
lar estate  granted.  The  term  is  uso  fre- 
quently, though  Improperly  used  so  as  to 
include  any  future  estate,  whether  in  rever- 
sion or  remainder.  In  Seott  law,  a  right  of 
redeeming  landed  property  which  has  been 
either  mortgaged  or  adjudicated  to  secure 
the  payment  of  a  debt  In  the  former  case 
the  reversion  Is  called  eonoetUimial^  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  called  leg(U.^Z.  A  right  or 
hope  to  future  possession  or  enjoyment; 
buccession.  'E'en  reversiont  are  all  begged 
before.'    Pop*. 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 

And  he  our  subjects'  next  degrte  in  hope.   SMaJt. 

4.  In  bioL  a  return  towards  some  ancestral 

type  or  character;  atavism. 

In  many  cases  we  do  not  know  what  the  aboriginal 
Stock  was,  and  so  could  not  tell  whether  or  not  nearly 
t>erfect  reversion  had  ensued.  Danvin. 

6.t  That  which  reverts  or  returns;  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  small  reversion  of  this  great  army  which  came 
home  might  be  looked  on  by  religious  eyes  as  re/ics. 

Fuller. 

6.  In  annuitiet,  a  reversionary  or  deferred 
annuity.  See  Annuity.— /{«oer«ion  qf  series. 
In  alg.  a  method  of  expressing  the  value  of 
an  unknown  quantity  which  is  involved  in 
an  infinite  series  of  terms,  by  means  of  an- 
other series  of  terms  involving  the  powers 
of  the  Quantity  to  which  the  proposed  series 
is  equal 

Reversionary  (r6-v*r'shon-a-ri),  a.  Involv- 
ing or  pertaining  to  a  reversion ;  enjoyable 
in  succession,  or  after  the  determinatien  of 
a  particular  estate;  as,  a  reversionary  inter- 
est or  right —Aeoemonary  annuity.    See 

ANNUITY. 

Reversioner  (rd-T6r'shon-«r),  n.  One  who 
has  a  reversion,  or  who  is  entitled  to  lands 
or  tenements,  after  a  particular  estate 
granted  is  determined:  applied  in  a  general 
sense  to  any  person  entitled  to  any  future 
estate  in  real  or  personal  property. 

Reversis  (r6-v6rsiB),  n.  A  game  at  cards. 
Hoyle. 

Revert  (rfi-vftrtOt  «•  t  [L.  reverto^re,  bade, 
and  verto,  to  turn  (whence  convert^  pervert, 
verse,  Ac.X]  L  To  turn  or  direct  back;  to 
turn  to  the  contrary;  to  reverse.  '  Till  happy 
chance  revert  the  cruel  scene. '    iVtor. 

Fleet  though  they  Hed,  the  mild  reverted  eye 
And  dimpmig  snule  their  seeming  fear  deny. 

2.  To  drive  or  turn  back;  to  repel 

The  trembling  stream  .  .  .  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  boUow'd  bank 
Reverted  plajrs.  Thomson. 

—To  revert  a  series,  in  math,  to  take  its 
terms  inversely,  making  them  follow  each 
other  in  a  contrary  order. 
Revert  (rd-v^rf).  v.i.    1.  To  retom  or  come 
back  to  a  former  position. 

So  that  my  arrows 
Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  knid  a  wind. 
Would  nave  reverNd  to  my  bow  again.      SMaJk. 

2.  To  return  to  a  former  object  or  subject; 
to  turn  to  something  spoken  of  before ;  as, 
to  revert  to  the  previous  question. 

My  fancy,  ranging  thro'  and  thro', 
To  search  a  meaning  for  the  sonfr^ 
Perforce  win  still  revert  to  you.    rennyson. 

a  To  go  back  to  a  former  condition.  'This 
tendency  in  sheep  to  revert  to  daiic  colours.' 
Darwin.— 4.  In  law,  to  return  to  Uie  posses- 
sion uf  the  donor,  or  of  the  former  proprietor. 

If  his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  his  gift 
without  his  kingly  assent,  the  lands  shall  revert  to 
the  king.  Maeon. 

Revert  t  (rd-virf ).  n.  L  <)ne  who  or  that 
which  reverts. 

An  active  promoter  in  making  t^e  East  Sasoos 
converts,  or  rather  reverts,  to  the  faitK       Fuller. 

2.  In  mtoie,  return;  recurrence;  aniistrophe. 

Peaeham, 
Revertant(r6-Terrant),a.  In  A^.  bent  and 

rebent 
Reverted  (r6-v«rt'edV.  p.  and  a.  L  Reversed; 

turned  back.— 2.  In  her.  flexed  and  reflexed, 

or  bending  in  the  form  of  an  S ;  revertant 


It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  bending 
in  the  manner  of  the  chevron. 

Revertent  (rd-v6rt'ent),  n.  A  medicine 
which  restores  the  natural  order  of  the  in- 
verted iiTitative  motions  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem. 

Reverter  (re-v6rt'«r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  reverts.— 2.  In  law,  reversion. 

Revertible  (r6-v6rf  i-bi),  a.  Capable  of  being 
reverted  or  returned. 

Revertive  (rS-v^rf  iv).  a.  Tending  to  revert; 
changing  to  an  oppo^te  course;  reversing. 

The  tide  revertive,  unattracted.  leaves 

A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind.      Thomson. 

Reveitlvely  (r6-v6rt'iv-liX  adv.  By  way  of 
reversion. 

Revery  (rev'6r-i),  n.  Same  as  Reverie. 
Locke. 

Revest  (rg-vesf),  t.t  [O.Fr.  revestir,  Mod. 
Fr.  revitir^  L.L.  revestio—L.  re,  again,  and 
vestio,  to  clothe.]  1.  To  clothe  again.  Spen- 
ser.—2.  To  reinvest;  to  vest  again  with  pos- 
session or  office ;  as,  to  revest  a  magisteate 
with  authority. 

Revest  (r§-vestO.  v.i.  To  take  effect  again, 
as  a  title ;  to  return  to  a  former  owner ;  as, 
the  title  or  right  revest*  in  A  after  aliena- 
tion. 

Revesttary.t  Revestryt  (rft-ves'tl-a-ri,  r*. 
vest'ri)»n.  [Fr.  reveuUaire,  L.L.  revestiaurium^ 
from  L.  revestio.  See  Revest.]  The  place 
or  apartment  in  a  church  or  temple  where 
the  dresses  are  deposited;  the  vestry.  'The 
re  vestiary  of  the  temple.'    Camden. 

Revesturet  (r6-ves'tflr),  n.    Vesture. 

The  aultars  of  this  chapeU  were  hanged  with  riche 
revesture  of  clothe  of  gold  of  tissue,  cmbroudered 
with  pearles.  //aJl. 

Revet  (rfi.vetO.  v.t  pret  &  pp.  revetted; p^r. 
revetting.  In  fort,  and  civU  engin  to  face, 
as  an  embankment,  with  mason-work  or 
other  material 

Then  there  is  a  fine  broad  glacis  with  a  deep  ditch. 
revetud  on  scarp  and  counterscarp.   W.  H.  RMssell. 

Revetment  (rS-vefmentl  n.  [Fr.  revite- 
ment,  the  lining  of  a  ditch,  from  revitir,  to 
reclothe.  See  Revest.]  1.  In  fort  a  facing 
to  a  wall  or  bank,  as  of  a  scarp  or  parapet 
In  permanent  works  the  revetment  is  usu- 
ally of  masonry;  in  fleld-works  it  may  be  of 
sods,  gabions,  timber,  hurdles,  &c.— 2.  In 
civil  engin.  a  retaining  or  breast  wall 

Revlbrate  (ri-vl'brat),  v.i.  To  vibrate  back 
or  in  return. 

Revlbratlon  (rS-vi-br&'shonX  n.  The  act  of 

vibrating  back. 
RevlcUont  (r6-vik'shon).  n.    [L.  rv.  agahi, 

and  vivo,  victwn,  to  live.]    Return  to  life. 

Do  we  live  to  see  a  revietion  of  the  old  Sadducism, 
so  long  since  dead  and  forgotten?    Sir  T.  Brown*. 

Revlctual  (r^vita),  v.t  To  victual  again; 
to  furnish  again  with  provisions. 

Revle  t  (rfi-vf),  «.  t  l.  To  vie  with  again;  to 
rival  in  return.  —  2.  To  accede  to  Uie  pro- 
posal of  a  stake  and  to  overtop  it :  an  old 
phrase  at  cards. 

Here's  a  trick  vied  and  revied.       B.  Jonson. 

To  vie  was  to  hazard,  to  put  down  a  certain  sum 
upon  a  hand  of  cards :  to  revie  was  to  cover  it  with 
a  larger  sum.  by  which  the  challenged  became  the 
rhallent^cr.  and  was  to  be  revied  in  his  turn,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  stake.  Gijford. 

Revle  t  (rfi-vi'X  v.i.  l.  To  return  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  wager  at  cards.— 2.  To  make  a 
retort 

Review  (rS-vQ'),  v.t  [Re  and  view;  Fr.  re- 
voir,  revu.    See  the  noun.]    L  To  see  again. 

I  shall  review  SidHa.  SAmJk. 

When  thou  reviewest  this,  thoo  dost  review 
The  rcry  part  was  consecrate  to  thee.      SAaJt. 

2.  To  go  over  and  examine  again;  to  examine 
critically  or  deliberately  and  make  the  ne- 
cessary corrections  on ;  to  revise  (the  latter 
being  now  the  word  regularly  used  in  re- 
ference to  literary  work^ 

Semis  says,  that  the  iCneis  is  an  imperfect  work, 
and  that  death  prevented  the  divine  poet  from  re- 
viewing  it  Dryden. 

&  To  notice  critically;  to  write  a  critical 
notice  of.  after  a  critical  examination  in  or- 
der to  discover  excellences  or  defects:  as,  to 
review  a  newly  published  book.— 4.  To  sur- 
vey; to  Inspect;  to  make  a  formal  or  official 
examination  of  the  state  of,  as  troops  or 
the  like ;  as,  to  review  a  r^fiment  —  5.  In 
law,  (a)  to  consider  or  examine  again ;  to 
revise;  as,  a  court  of  appeal  rexnews  the 
judgment  of  an  inferior  court  (6)  To  re- 
examine or  retax.  as  a  bill  of  costs  by  the 
taxing  master,  or  by  a  judge  in  chambers.— 
8.  To  look  back  on. 

Let  me  review  the  scene. 

And  summon  from  the  shadowy  hut 

The  forms  th^t  once  have  been.      Longfellow. 


7.  To  retrace;  to  go  over  again. 

Shall  I  the  long  laborious  scene  i 
And  open  alt  the  wounds  of  Gre« 

Review  (rfi-vu'),  n.  [ReaxkA  «*«•:  Tr  r» 
vue,  a  review,  an  examination,  frttns  rv^mr 
— re,  and  voir,  from  L.  video,  to  ser  ]  1  A 
second  or  repeated  view;  e  re-c-xJuuiAaiuv. 
a  retrospective  survey ;  a  rcsmrrcy ;  as.  m 
review  of  the  works  of  nature  ;  a  rrrirv  «l 
life. 

While  memory  watches  o'er  the  sad 

Of  Joys  that  faded  like  the  moraine 


2.  A  revision;  a  re-examinatlon  ^riUi 
to  amendment  or  improvement :  «•»  an  aa- 
thor's  review  of  his  works.     (Oba.   or  o^ 
solescent]— 3.  A  critical  eTamlnatiow  of  a 
new  publication,  with  remarii 
cism;  a  criti({ue ;  as,  to  write  a 
new  work.— 4.  The  name  givexi  to 
periodical  publications,  conaUtintf  of 
Kction  of  critical  easaya  on  any  aubj«et  M 
public  interest,  literary,  scientiflc,   politi- 
cal, moral  or  theological,  tog«tls«r  vitk 
critical  examinations  of  new  publlcmtioas ; 
as,  the  'Edinbur^  Review;*  the  *Cionte»- 
porary  Review,'  ac— 6.  An  InapecUoa  «f 
military  or  naval  forces  by  a  hi«lk  o 
or  any  distinsuished  peraonace,  wBteb 
be  accompanied  by  manoeuvrea  an<i  e^ 
tiona— 8.  In  law,  the  revision  of  may  kntcr- 
locutor,  or  decree,  or  sentence  agaiiw*  wbkift 
a  party  has  reclaimed  or  appealed ;  mteo.  the 
power  which  a  superior  court  has  of  re  vie  w- 
uig  the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court.  — 
A  bill  qf  review,  in  law,  a  liill  filed  to  f»- 
verse  or  alter  a  decree  in  chancery  if  sooa 
error  in  law  appears  in  the  body  of  tbe  d»- 
cree,  or  if  new  evidence  were  diacown*4 
after  the  decree  was  made.- Commussiost  4^ 
review,iii  2a«r,a commission  formerly  grmntm 
by  the  sovereign  to  revise  the  sentence  «f 
the  now  extinct  court  of  delegat«iwOa«v< 
qf  review,  the  appeal-court  from  tbe  ca^ 
missioners  in  bankruptcy,  establiahed   hty 
1  and  2  Wm.  IV.  Ivi,  but  aboliahed  lif 
10  and  11  Vict  ciL  <&c.— Sm.  Re 
tion.  resurvey,  retrospect,  survey, 
eration,  reviul,  revise,  revision. 
Review  (re-vuT,  v.i.    L  To  look 

H'u  reviewing  ty^. 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry. 

Sir  y,  nrmJkMwm 

2.  To  make  reviews ;  to  be  a  reviewer ;  as, 
he  reviews  for  the  Times. 

Reviewable  (r«-vQ'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  he^ 
ing  reviewed. 

Revlewal  (r§-v&'al).  n.  A  review  of  a  book: 
a  critique.    Smithey. 

Reviewer  (rfi-vfi'drX  n.  1.  One  that  rerfewa 
or  re-examines;  an  inspector.  WheatUp.— 
2.  A  writer  in  a  review ;  one  who  criUcatbr 
examines  a  new  publication,  and  commuai- 
cates  his  opinion  npon  its  merits.  *  In^ 
sponsible,  indolent  reviewers.'    Tennywem. 

Who  shall  dispute  what  tbe  reviewers  say  t 
Their  word's  sulKcient.  CkureJktiL 


Revlgorate  (re-vi'gor-itX  v.t   To  give 

vigour  to. 
Revlsorate.  Revlgorated  (r«-vi'gor-4t.  rl- 

vi'gor-it-edx  p.  and  a.    Reinvigorated. 

The  fire  which  secm'd  cttinct 
Hath  risen  revigoreUe.  SomsMfy. 

Revile  (rt-vUO.  v.t  pret  &  pp.  revUed:  ppr. 
reviling.  [Re  and  vHe.]  To  reproach;  to 
treat  with  opprobrioni  and  contemptuoei 
language,  'she  .  .  .  revUeth  him  to  bJa 
face.'    Swift 

Thou  Shalt  not  revile  the  gods  nor  curse  the  rvker 
of  thy  people.  Ex  sxiL  jS. 

Blessed  are  yc  when  men  shall  revile  yosL 

Mai  V    ti 

Sts.  To  reproach,  vilify,  upbraid,  calnas- 
niate. 

Revile  t  (r^yQOi  n.  Reproach;  contometr. 
contemptuous  language. 

The  gracious  judge,  withoat  rtviU.  replied. 

Revllement  (r6-vIl'mentX  n.  The  act  of  re- 
viling; reproach;  contemptuous  langwaya 
'Scorns  and  revilements.'    Dr.  U.  More 

Reviler  (r€-vn'6rX  n.  One  who  reviles  a»- 
other;  one  who  treats  another  with  con- 
temptuous langaage.  *  Base  revUert  ol  oar 
house  and  name.'    Pope. 

RevUilUlly  (re-vfl1ng-UX  adv.  With  1^ 
proachtul  or  contemptuous  language ;  with 
opprobrium. 

Revlnoet  (r€-vintO,  et  (L.  revincere,  to  re- 
fute. ]  To  overcome;  to  refute;  to  disprova. 
Foxe. 

Revindicate  (re-vin'di-kitl  v.t  To  vindi- 
cate again;  to  reclaim;  to  ifrmand  and  lake 
back.    MUfard. 

Reviresoenoet  (r6-v1ree'ensX«.    {t. 
resco,  to  grow  green  again— r».  and 


F4to,  fir,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mdve;       tObe,  tub.  bvU;       oU,  pound;       tt.  8c  abiuie;     f ,  Sc  ler 


Inos^  ol  wlrtt,  to  ba  roll  of  itniiiith,  to  be 
encn. )    RaneBml  of  Mmwtta  or  ol  todUl 

Varftunnii. 
B«»l«»l  (rt-Tli'ml).  n.    [FYomrmw,!    The 
urt  ol  nililtig;  *  rsTliiDD;  u,  thn  nuiiat  ol 
ft  Eouiucilpt;  the  muolof  mprDol-«h«l. 


B«Tlia (ityV\  t.l.  pnt.  A  p^  miMut; 


mSf' 


vrongi  irUch  moit  bs  rtvitti '    Smin 
BaTlM(i4'tIi^,iL   1.  Anvliloa;  ft  re-fiXUDi- 

furtlier  proaf-ihftaC  comctecl;  ft  pmat-ihmt 
Uhen  utftr  th*  nnt  mmcUon  In  ordar  lo 
conpftTB  It  irlth  the  tftit  proof,  to  *e«  *he- 
Uter  ftil  tiM  RikMi(]i*(  nurlitd  In  It  in  ac- 


S«TlMr(T*-iii'te}.n.    Ona  tb«t  ravlMftor 

BaTtianc-bMTi*t«r  (r«-vii'iiK-b*r-i>.|«r), 
n.  On*  ot  ft  Dumbar  ol  burlatan  wbu  n- 
Tlia  tha  lilt  of  Totan  for  oouDtr  and  lur- 
OQgb  namban  ol  parliftment.  For  tlili  pur- 
poia  the  ravUlnf-bftrrlilen  hold  conrla 
Ihraiuhoiit  Uu  countrr  Id  tba  autumii. 

B«fUloil{r<1'ihan),n.  1.  na  act  at  re- 
nlnatioa  (or  corrKtlon:  ■ 


itiiW —1.  Th'ftt 


_.., _. . reviled.  —  SrN. 

Ka-aiuoliuiUon.  ravlul,  ravlta,  i«tI*v. 
K«TlalmKl,  KinMtaSMry  (rs-vl'ihon-il,  rt- 
Tl'ihaa-a-tl\  a.    FinainW  lo  ravliion;  le- 


BnWt  ^Mii'itX  >.(.  [Fr.  miiitir;  L.  n 
•uAo— n,  ud  iMto,  rmra  liio,  to  aea  o 
Tialtl  I.  To  Tialt  ftgfttn;  to  come  to  ee 
mlp.     -Lat  tba  [Utla  tire  nvui'E  Thelwt 

ffiWnrifltnuUHgllB^usrdwriBiiiit     Slitl 
t.)  To  TftTUe^  to  revlaw.     fiinun. 
RarUtattOS  (ri-rli'l  ti'ilionX  n.    Tha  u 


tiUlj  or  tha  vital 


Bavtvslila  (rt-iiT 


ol  being  revlTed: 

d«tli  or  appiumt  death ;  u,  the  mital  of 
■  dravned  pertotL  (6)  Batura  or  reoll  (o 
■ctlTltj  Iram  aitftteol  laniuor  ordcpraa- 
■lon:  u.  tha  ntiral  of  cbeoliiliieii:  the  ra- 
RMtnftiwIe.  (elBaeftll.nttmi.orracoi'erT 
troin  a  itat*  of  neglect.  obUvlon,  obicurltT. 
or  depreulon  -,  at,  th*  misal  of  latten  or 
leandng:  tha  mdol  ol  a  pneUce  or  tathlon. 
BpMlflcftlli,  ■  ranaired  and  more  active 
■tiaaltan  to  nHslon;  >o  avakenlDg  of  man 
to  their  iplritiuu  conoenu.  (d)  In  tkrm. 
ume  ftl  RnM/lcalim.  (i)  In  tlitatm,  tha 
repiDdDcUoii  itter  ■  Upee  ot  lom^  time  ol 
ft  pUt.  4a  (/)  A  raitoraUon  or  renenl 
of  lorce.  nlldltj.  or  elteut;  u.  the  rrriKiI 


ol  nllKloui  awikenlnga  or  aicltrment.  par- 
ticularly altar  a  pniod  of  lellfrloui  declen- 
■lon ;  ft  nvlvil  of  nliglau :  elclted  iKlIng 


Savlvalllt(r«>lv''2^t).n. 

imniental  In  prDdaclDg  oi 


iKlIng 


•Ttve  (li-vlr^. '.  L  prat  A  pp.  i-nleait:  ppr, 
iriting.  |L  n.  again,  aod  rtw,  to  llvftl 
1.  To  retam  to  Ufa :  to  nsorar  Ufa.    Bom, 

iiv.  e. 


IToi 


'  Itfa  Ol 


—ilmated  after  depreealon  -,  aa,  hla  counge 
began  to  mitx. 

U  UI^  hn^th^ 'ipllli^Sj^cob  tlHu'SltW  rnf  w. 

a  To  racDver  [nm  a  lUIa  ot  n^lcc'C  aSil- 
rrcistd  III  Europe  alter  (ha 


bring  again 
■I  To 
ikcni  to  itlrxih;  ai. 


itaUlD 


nala.     See  ei 


ipl^ti  or  cu'i 


L  To  bring  Into  action  after  a  luipenalon 
J>  bring  acaln  Into  notice;  ai,  to  miet 
liro)ect  or  icheme  that  had  been  laid  aildi 
'ilin'Hlhellbeliborn  todle.'    Sutfl. 


(ireitloa;  at,  to  riniea  a  ■did)'  or  branch  of 
nrnlELg.  —  0.  To  renew ;  to  renovate,  aa 
clothcL    [Colloq-l 


nelal  after  calcination. —SVN.  Tot 
iy\ty.  renoTRta,  qDl^n.  roUK,  i 


BCVIvUmM  (r«-vlT'l-fl-UU,  nf.     [I.  miii- 

alive,  indl^cio,  to  niaka.J    To  revive ;  to 
recall  or  mtore  to  Ufa.     [Rare.) 
B«nTlflcatlnii(r«-vlv^-fl-U-(hon).n.    [ 


B«TlTl^([f-vlr1-flX  B.t-jpret.  A  pp.  mM- 
ftd;  ppr  mirlfytKa.  (Fr.  rtti^rr.]  To 
recall  lo  life;  to  reanimate;  to  give  new  lite 
or  (Ifoar  to,   SUxklititt:  Sir  W.  HamOtm. 

BarfrlnUr  (rB-viVlns-UX  odt),    Inaravlv- 

BeTlTliiNno«LB«TlTtWNBOrtreT-i-TlCegni, 

rev-l-vti'ien-al).  n.  The  lUto  of  reviving; 
nftnlmatlon:  nnewal  ot  llle.  'Theniini- 
«niw  of  tlie  whole  man'    Bp.  PiamiA 

BaTlTtaoi^<re*-i-vla'aeot\  *    [!•  "rtKa- 

tollfeagftln.  See'sinn.]  B«vlTlnB:  re- 
gaining or  rettorlug  life  or  action. 

ErrtTOr  (re-vlv'orl  n.  In  tow,  the  revlrtng 
ot  a  inlt  which  la  ah«t«d  bj  the  deaUiol 
■ny  of  the  parties  the  marriage  of  a  female 
plalntlll.  or  for  lOme  other  saueg. 

KeTaatUlltr(rtVA-lia-bir^-tl).n.  Thaqna- 

iitrof ■■ 


■dodlctorgraBt  "Tl.- 
.ke  and  mwuUi.'  Jfil- 


BafDCatell 


ift-bliX  ode.     Inarevo- 

rtT™Vs.k»t),  >.(.  [L  nam.  ram. 
M.>».~-^,Wk.  ud  KBD.  to  call;  Tore- 
call;  lo  call  hack.  DaiiiaJ.  8aa  RevoXS. 
ReTO»Uon(rev-a-kft'thon),n.  [LneocolA), 
motailmii.  8ee  KEVOKK.)  1,  The  act  ol 
ncalllDg  OI  oftUing  back.  '  The  rttceatim 
of  Calvin.'  aiiatir.—lSUta  of  being  re- 
called 


veraal  hj  anv  one  of  a  thing  dona  bf  hlm- 
■elf;  the  calling  back  of  a  tnuu  grant«d.  or 
the  dettrofliig  or  making  void  lome  deed 


RsTDcatoiy  (raVA-kJ>'to 
revoke;  pertaining  to  a 


B«VOlca  (ri-volO,  r.  t  1.  To  relumiih  with 
a  voice ;  to  relit,  ai  an  organ-pipe,  to  ai  to 
raitore  It*  proper  qunlltf  of  tone.  — 1.  To 
call  hi  return;  io  repeat.    [Rare.] 

BeviAa  {rt-vOk'),  r.t.  pret,  &  pp.  mattd; 
ppr.  Ttwinff.    [FT.  rivogittr,  h.  reatoo—rt, 

lMaat<,eim»t>,  odEwsK,  Aci]  l.tToeall 
back ;  to  recall :  to  cftll  back  to  mnmory. 
■  By  rnotfna  and  recollecting  .  .  ,  oertalu 
pa**icet'    Smith. 

2.  To  ftnnol  by  recalling  or  taking  back;  to 
make  void;  to  cancel;  to  repeal;  to  reverae; 
u,  lo  Tfvolit  a  will :  to  ran**  a  privilege, 
«e,  'Do  w*  not  herein  «»*<  our  own  very 
deedT'    Hooker. 

S.  t  To  check ;  to  reprei*.     '  Their  luddea 


Stk.  To   recall,  rapeal.  rvaclndT  counter- 

Bevidia  (rC-vOk').  t.i  in  urd  ptairiitg,  to 
reuonnce  or  neglect  to  loUow  lui^  when  the 
plmrer  can  follow. 

Kavoka  (r^-vilk'),  n.     In  tant  piai/ing,  the 

BarcAemeiit  (r«-vOk'menl),n.   Revocation: 


BeToUndj  (rt-vfiklnc-U),  adt.    in  a  re- 

BSTOlf  (r«-viUti,  c.i.  (Ft.  rAnltir,  from  It 
rieallan,  to  revolt— n,  and  toUi,  BoUa,  a 
volt,  bounding,  tarn,  from  I.  hIh.  roluium, 
to  roll,  to  torn  (whence  molH.raiwfuEioii^] 
1,  To  tall  oD  or  turn  from  one  to  aaolher; 
to  turn  away;  lo  deiart :  to  go  over  to  the 
opp»ite  ilda.     'Diacarded 


L  To  be  groMlf  offended  or  dliguiledi  with 
gl;  at,  at  Bonl  nvallt  at  IL 
laTDlt(ri-vaif),c.t.   I.  To  repel:  to  (hock; 

10  do  violence  to;  to  cauae  to  ahrlnk  or  turn 
■waji  with  abhorrence;  ai,  to  rtcM  tlie  - 
mind  or  the  feeUngi.  '  To  rnnU  jouuft  aod 
lorenaou*  mlnda'    fiurta. 

Thru  honM  piVW  at  Ibrlr  puM  nUfkin  lull  nc 
m/i^  Ihc  BAbrlDDunL  Mit/wrti, 

1 1  To  ehaime  or  altar;  to  abate.    Sftnatr. 


BBVOLT 
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BSTOlt  (re-vdltO.  n.  1.  The  act  of  revolting; 
as.  (a)  a  gross  departure  from  duty:  deser- 
tion; change  of  sides;  inconstancy:  faithless- 
ness in  love.  'Your  daughter .  .  .  hath  made 
a  gross  revolt'  Shak.  (b)  A  renunciation 
of  allegiance  and  subjection  to  one's  prince 
or  government;  rebellion ;  insurrection  of  a 
subjugated  people;  hence,  an  uprising  or 
insurrection  against  any  authority,  whether 
personal  or  moral ;  as,  the  revolt  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Boman  Bmpire. 

Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  rrvo/t  t   ttilt»n. 

The  revolt  of  man. 
That  source  of  evib  not  exhausted  yet. 
Was  punished  with  revolt  of  bis  from  him.    Cmufitr. 

The  Reformation  had  been  a  national,  as  well  as  a 
noral  rrvM.  Macautay. 

2.t  A  revolter. 

Yon  higrate  revottt, 
Yoa  bloody  Neros,  rippintf  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England.  SMaJk. 

r-RevoU,  Insurrection,  Ac.  See  Insurrec- 
tion.—Sth.  Insurrection,  sedition.rebellion, 
mutiny. 

Berolter  (r6-v01t'6r).  n.  One  who  revolts 
or  rebels;  one  who  renounces  allegiance  and 
subjection.  'All  their  princes  are  revoltent.' 
Hoa  ix.  16.  'A  murderer,  a  revoUer,  and  a 
robber.'    MiUon. 

Beyoltillg(r6-v61fingXa.  Causing  the  feel- 
ings to  revolt ;  causins  abhorrence  or  ex- 
treme disgust ;  as,  revolting  cruelty  or  bru- 
tality. 

BeTCdtillgly  (rfi-v51f  ing-UX  adv.  In  a  re- 
volting manner:  offensively;  abhorrently. 

Beroluble  (reVO-lCl-bl),  <l  Capable  of  re- 
volving; rotatory.  'His  revoltMe  orba.' 
Chopnuin. 

Bevolute  (rev'd-lut},  a.     [L.  re- 
volutiu,  from  revolvo.    See  Rr- 
VOLVB.)    Boiled  or  curled  back-     * 
wards  or  downwards :  used  espe- 
cially in  hot  and  zool.;  thus,  re- 
volute  foliation  or  leafing  is  when   Revolute. 
the  sides  of  the  leaves  in  the  hud 
are  rolled  spirally  back  or  toward  the  lower 
surface. 

Bevolutton  (rev-d-lQ'shonX  n.  [L.  revohUio, 
revolutionis.  a  revolving,  from  revolvo,  re- 
volutum,  to  revolve.  See  Revolve.  ]  1.  The 
act  of  revolving  or  rotating;  rotation ;  the 
circular  motion  of  a  body  on  its  axis;  a 
course  or  motion  which  brings  eveiy  point 
of  the  surface  or  periphery  of  a  body  back  to 
the  place  at  which  it  began  to  move;  as,  the 
revolution  of  a  wheel.— 2.  The  course  or  mo- 

.  tion  of  a  bod  V  round  a  centre ;  the  act  of 
moving  in  a  circular  course;  as,  Uia  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  the  sun;  hence,  a 
course  or  motion  of  anything  which  returns 
to  the  same  point  or  state ;  as,  the  revolu- 
tion of  day  and  night,  or  of  the  seasons.— 
3.  A  continued  course,  or  a  space  of  time 
marked  by  some  revolution,  or  by  a  suc- 
cession of  similar  events;  the  passage  of 
time;  hence,  a  chanty  produced  by  time. 
*  The  revolution ot  a  single  age.'  Abp.  Wtike. 

O  God!  that  one  mi^ht  read  the  book  of  fate. 

And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 

Make  mountains  level.  Shak. 

4  A  total  or  radical  change  of  circumstances 
or  of  system.  '  A  complete  revolution 
throughout  the  department  which  was  un- 
der his  direction.'    Mctcaulay. 

What  various  reviuti^Hs  in  our  art 

Since  Tbespis  first  sold  ballads  in  a  cart      Fpot*. 

Specifically— 5.  A  sudden  and  violent  change 
of  government,  or  in  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  a  countiy,  mainly  brought  about  by 
internal  causes.  A  gradual  and  pacific  inter- 
nal change  is  called  a  r«/orm.  while  a  chantre 
brought  about  by  external  causes  is  generally 
of  the  nature  of  a  conquest.  The  term  revolu- 
tion, in  English  history,  is  applied  distinc- 
tively to  the  convulsion  by  which  James  II. 
was  driven  from  the  throne  in  1688.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  often  used  adjectivcly. 

The  election  generally  fell  upon  men  of  rrfolutiou 
principles.  Smollett. 

The  term,  the  French  revolution,  is  usually 
applied  to  the  violent  reaction  against  the 
absolutism  which  had  supplanted  the  old 
feudal  institutions  of  the  country,  which 
b^gan  in  1789.  The  subsequent  French  re- 
volutions are  usually  indicated  by  their 
respective  dates,  1830. 1848. 1851, 1870. 1871. 
The  American  war  of  independence  is  often 
called  a  revolution.  —  6.  A  rolling  or  other 
motion  backwards;  the  return  to  a  point 
before  occupied. 

Fear 
Comes  thundfrintf  back  with  dreadful  revolntum 
On  my  defenceless  head.  Atilt»n, 

7.  In  geom.  the  motion  of  a  point,  line,  or 


surface  about  a  centre  or  axis,  so  that  the 
moving  point  forms  a  curve,  the  moving 
line  a  surface,  and  the  moving  surface  a 
solid;  thus, the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  round 
one  of  its  axes  generates  an  ellipsoid ;  the 
revoluti<m  of  a  semicircle  about  the  diameter 
generates  a  sphere;  such  solids  being  called 
eolids  of  revolution.— 8.  In  aHron.  (a)  one 
complete  circuit  made  by  a  heavenly  body 
round  any  fixed  point  or  centre;  as,  a  rev- 
tlution  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit  (6)  The  period 
in  which  a  planet,  satellite,  or  comet  returns 
to  the  place  in  its  urbit  from  which  we  esti- 
mate its  setting  out  (c)  The  motion  of  ro- 
tation of  any  heavenly  body  al>out  its  axis. 
(d)  The  period  of  one  complete  rotation  of 
a  heavenly  body  about  its  axis. 

B6yolatlOXiaxyQ«vd-lu'shon-a-ri),a.  l.Per- 
taining  to  a  revolution  in  government;  as,  a 
revolutionary  war;  revolutionary  crimes  or 
disasters.— 2.  Tending  to  produce  a  revolu- 
tion; as.  revolutioiuiry  measurea 

Beyolatloxiary  (rev-6-lQ'shon-a-riX  n.  A 
revolutionist ;  a  person  disposed  towards  a 
revolution. 

Dumfries  was  a  Tory  town,  and  could  not  tolerate 
■  r€voiuti0nary.  Pr^.  iyii*0n. 

BeTolutioner  (rev-^lQ'shon-6r).  n.  One 
who  is  engaged  in  effecting  a  revolution;  a 
revolut^nist 

The  people  were  divided  into  three  parties,  namely, 
the  Williamites.  the  Jacobites,  and  the  discontented 
rtvottttumers.  Sm0Uett. 

Beyolutionlsm  (rev-5-lQ'shon-izmX  n. 
Revolutionary  principlea   North  Brit.  Rev. 

BeTOlutloniSt  (rev-d-lik'shon-ist),  n.  One 
engaged  in  effecting  a  change  of  government; 
the  favourer  of  a  revolution:    Burke. 

Revolutionixe  (rev-d-lQ'shon-Iz),  v.t  pret 
A  pp.  revolutionized;  ppr.  revolutiamzir^. 
1.  To  bring  about  a  revolution  in ;  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  political  constitution  of ; 
as,  to  revolutionize  a  government  'To  revo- 
lutionize his  native  land.'  Crabb.—2.  To 
effect  an  entire  change  of  principles  in. 

The  Gospel,  if  received  in  truth,  has  revolutionired 
his  soul.  y.  jV.  J/asoH. 

ReYOlntiye  (rc-vol'at-iv).  a.  l.  Turning  over: 
revolving:  cogitating.  *  Being  so  concerned 
with  the  inquisitive  and  rerolntive  soul  of 
man.'  Feltham.—2.lnboLvm\eAaJievolnte. 

ReTOlve  (r6-volv'X  v.i  pret  A  pp.  revolved; 
ppr.  revolving.  (L.  revolvo— re,  again,  and 
00^00,  to  roll.  ]  1.  To  turn  or  roll  round  an 
axis:  to  rotate ;  as,  the  earth  or  a  wheel  re- 
volves on  its  axis.— 2.  To  move  round  a 
centre ;  to  circle ;  to  move  in  a  course  such 
as  to  bring  what  moves  round  to  the  same 
place,  state,  or  condition;  as,  the  planets 
revolve  round  the  sun.  '  In  the  same  circle 
we  revolve.*  Tennyson.—^  To  pass  awav  in 
cycles  or  periods;  as,  the  centuries  revolve ; 
the  revolving  yeaon. — i.  To  fall  back ;  to  re- 
turn; to  devolve. 

On  the  desertion  of  an  appeal,  the  Judgment  does, 
ipso  Jure,  rrt'olve  to  the  judge  a  quo.  Aylijfi. 

Revolve  (r€-volv^  v.t.  \.  To  roU  round;  to 
cause  to  turn  round. 


Then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines 
ReT.i)i7ed  on  heaven's  great  anle. 


MatoM. 


2.  To  turn  over  and  over  in  the  mind:  to 
meditate  on;  as,  to  revolve  thoughts  in  the 
mind. 

Long  stood  Sir  Bedhrere 
HevolxnMg  many  memories.  Tennjftvtt. 

ReTolTency  (rt-volv'en-si),  n.  State,  act,  or 
principle  of  revolving;  revolution. 

Its  own  revf/veruy  upholds  the  world.     C^w/tr. 

Bevolver  (r§-volv'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  revolves;  specifically,  a  firearm  (gen- 
erally a  pistol)  having  a  revolving  barrel  or 
bi'eech  cylinder  so  constructed  as  to  dis- 
charge several  shots  in  quick  succession  wi  th- 
out  l^ing  reloaded.  In  some  pistols  the  bar- 
rel has  a  plurality  of  bores  Into  which  the 
charges  are  inserted.and  from  which  they  are 
discharged,  but  more  commonly  the  weapon 
has  a  cylinder  at  the  base  of  the  barrel  con- 
taining several  chambers  (usually  six),  in 
which  the  charges  are  placed,  and  all  are 
fired  through  the  single  tube  which  consti- 
tutes the  barrel :  in  all  the  rotation  of  the 
chambers,  bringing  their  bores  in  a  line 
with  the  bore  of  the  barrel,  is  caused  by  de- 
vices actuated  by  the  lock  mechanism.  In 
some  improved  forms  of  the  weapon  the 
chambers  are  loaded  at  the  breach  with 
metal  cartridges,  which  contain  the  cap 
and  bullet  as  well  as  the  charge.  The  re- 
volver principle  has  also  been  applied  to 
rifles,  and  to  guns  for  throwing  small  pro- 
jectiles, as  in  the  Gatling-gun  of  the  United 
States  service,  and  the  mitrailleuse  of  the 


French.    Hie  principle 

similar  in  construction 

four  centuries  ago,  but  it    yf¥-i 

practically  available  in  18S&  toy  CkKloae/OA 

of  the  United  Stalea. 

Revcdvlllg  (r§-volVlng),  p.  sand  «.    Tvratec. 
rolling;  moving  round — R^vol^im^  ii^kx  ^- 
lighthouses,  a  light  usually  procltacwwf  hf  tl 
revolution  of  a  frame  with    tl&ree 
sides  having  reflectors  of  a  lax; 
thosQ  used  for  a  fixed  lighl.   grvv^ea  *•* 
each  side  with  their  axes  paraUel 
volution  exhibits  once  in  one  or  tiro 
as  may  be  required,  a  light  gradnaTlj  m 
creasing  to  full  strength,  and  Ukexi  clccrvj*- 
ing  to  total  darkness ;  or  a  red  momI  a  «tut» 
light  may  be  exhibited  altemateljr.  — .. 
tu^j)wfoi.  SeeREVOLVSB.— Aevo<i 
or  cyclones,  violent  storms  which,  wl 
vancing  bodily  in  a  definite  directSon. : 
about  an  axis  with  great  rukidity. 

Bevomit  (r6-vom'it),  v.t.    To  Tonait  cr 
forth  again;  to  reject  from  the 

They  might  cast  it  up  and  take] 
r€Vomiti$»g  what  they  drink. 

Revnlflet  (r6-vulsO.  v.t    To  affaei  br  n 
ibn;  to  pull  or  draw  back;  to  withJraw 

Nothing  is  so  eiiectaal  as  Cwqueut  womh^  tf  wl 
draw  un&mntiM  the  peccant  kumoufs  t»mtu  i^  « 
laxed  bowels.  CM^ymg. 


BeTQlsioii  (rS-vul'shonX  ^    H^- 
from  L.  revulsiOt  from  revstto,  revulnam—rw, 
again,  and  veUo,  to  pull]  1.  The  «c(  of  draw- 
ing or  holding  back  or  aw«y  Cram; 
separation;  abstraction. 

The  revutsi«n  of  capital  from  other  trades  of  < 
the  returns  arc  more  irequent  Ad  S» 

2.  In  med.  the  act  of  tuininff  or  dlinativr 
the  principle  of  a  disease  from  soi  oncan  b 
which  it  seems  to  have  taken  ita  sc«t. 
Rubefadenta.  veaicatorlea.  bleeding  in  tkr 
foot,  ^..  are  often  used  for  thi^  purpoce  — 
S.  A  sudden  and  violent  change,  partlcsilazb' 
of  feeling.  *A  sudden  and  violent  fuswf 
sion  of  feeling.'    Maeaulay. 

The  revultiau  of  feeling  produced  hf  this  conftil 
burst  was  more  than  the  aintated  man  could  t«ar 

Mrs.  Trmltfe 

Reyulstre  (r^-vnl'slvX  a.  Having  the 
of  revulsion:  tending  to  revulsion. 

BeTQlslTe  (ri-vul'siv),  n.    That  which 
the  power  of  withdrawing;  speelflciiny.  a 
medicine  used  for  the  purpoee  of  r^vuhaon. 

Rewt  (ru),  li.    A  row.     Spenser. 

Rewt  (rCk),  n.    Rue.    Spenser. 

Rewmke  (rg-w&rx  v.l  and  t    lb 
again.     (Saucer. 

Rewaken (r6-w&rnX  «f.  said  i   To 
^in.    *  BevDoken  with  the  dawning  ioeL' 
Tennyton. 

Reward  (r«-w»rcn^  v.  t    [O  Jr.  tsteardsr,  r^ 
guarder,  from  re  and  the  Teutonic  wnfd 
UHird  =  guard,  the  meaning  being  probably 
Influenced  by  O.Fr.  retoerdortsr,  rwusiit* 
doner,  from  guerdon  (which  Bee>  ]    To  glv» 
in  return,  either  good  or  evil;  to  requite,  t» 
recompense:  commonly  in  a  good  sense;  t» 
bestow   a  recompense,   remuneration,  or 
token  of  favour  upon;  to  bestow  a  guerdon. 
When  evil  or  suffering  is  returned  for  In- 
Jury   or  wickedness,  moard   signifies  t» 
pimish;  to  take  vengeance  on. 

Thou  hast  rnvanUd  me  good,  whereas  t  have  #r- 
wanUd  thee  eviL  i  SaoL  ssi«  17. 

I  will  render  veitfeance  to  aiina  eanaiai :  aad  «• 
mK>r)i  them  that  hate  ow.  Dc«L  aaxii.  «i 

The  Son  of  man  wiU  come  In  the  ^orf  of  hts  Th- 
^  ther  with  his  angels ;  and  then  be  nD  mmrd  ctttt 
'man  according  to  his  worlcs.  Mat  rri  r- 

111  follow,  as  they  sav.  for  leward.    Uc  that  r^ 
wants  roe.  God  muardhiml 


Stn.  To  reoompense,  companaate, 
erate,  pay,  requite,  punish. 
Reward  (r^wtM^O.^.  L  That  which  is  riven 
in  return  for  good  or  evil  done  or  recdwd, 
especially  that  which  comes  in  retora  ^r 
some  good ;  a  token  or  gift  of  regard ;  re- 
compense. 

Rru\iids  and  punishments  do  alwayi  rim?irpe*r 
sometliin^  wiliirt;iy  dene  well  or  ill  witnom  wlntlk 


respect.  thou{;h  we  may  sometiBics  recen  Kood.  y«i 
then  it  u  only  a  benefit,  not  a  reward.       H*mktr. 

In  a  bad  sense,  punishment  or  reqoitsl  et 
evil 

What  rriMsr</ shall  be  gircnorde— waotliwtti 
false  tonf^uef  even  mighty  and  sharp  srro*^  »tA 
hot  burning  coals,       Ps.  cxx.  1  (CnwiwMi  frmjtr^ 

S.  The  fruit  of  men's  labour  or  works 

The  dead  know  not  aajrthiag.  aaither  ha**  tk^ 
any  more  1  rm-at  <i  Lcvi  u  v 

8.  A  sum  of  money  c^ered  for  taklog  or  de* 
tectiiig  a  criminal,  or  for  the  recorwy  sf 
anything  lost  It  Is  illegal  to  offer,  m  le 
publish  the  offer  of.  a  reward  for  th«  i»> 
covery  at  stolen  gooda.— i.t  Ragsrd;  le. 


TAte,  fir,  fat,  ffU;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  m6ve;     tObe.  tub,  byll;     oil.  pound;      tt.  8c  abuse;      J,  8c.  f^w 
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A  libenl  rtwonbr  6l  ht>  Irieudi.'    SuU. 

B«VftTiUUl  (rimnrrt'liit  ;^  a.  YiBldine  w- 
WATd^  nwutUDS.  'NnrijeedmoantTiM  tolK 
nnri«ken  prilM.'    Thornton     [R»rr.l 

BewmrdlMairt-wtnl'lHj.  a.  H»ln«  du  »- 


(rt'el 


'el  bOq>  n. 

Thli  mu  mean  tliM  tlio  uddla  wu  Drtm- 
menMd  with  round  illc«ot)wDe<Pr.r«i([I(. 
din.  o(  roHt,  *  wlwgl):  SksM  coDjsctutn 
llu£  KUtfJ-botf'h  li  liiuplr  boiu  thai  lui  Liau 
rsuiulrd  and  made  imooth. 

Bowat  (ru'eU  b.  (ft.  roucf.  >  spinning. 
wheel,  m  kinJ  of  run-lock.  dim.  u/  nu,  a 
wheal.  L.  nxn]   m  luck  of  i  tiuo.  IBan.] 

X«Wln(r«-wln'),i.L    Towtniciln. 

Xvwort  (r«-w«nl').  Rl.    L  To  repeat  In  ti 


■•I(reka).rk  (L.)  A  kHu— roBfcnriS.Tt' 
play  the  king:  to  handle  roughly;  to  mer 
throw  Domplelely. 

Bara,t  n.     [D.  ry.  r^,  0.  nlatn.  Ttilun,  i 
daneej    An  old  quick  dance,  in  tiae  anoni 
the  l>utch.     Chaiietr. 
~  rd(ri'n»rd).    See  KCKjtKD. 

_.. '-rtia-rit),a.  [See  KB D 

or  tinctured  with  rhu 

M  (rabti 

te  RHDBtKR  ] 


barb.     FlBytr. 


Sama  «  Ckrynplimniii 

XhKbutwnilll  (ra-btr'ba-inm).  n.  [L.] 
Rhabarti  (which  tB\ 

■tebdoOMU  trab'Ja.iC.la)  npl.  [Or.  rAoft- 
dae,  a  rod.  anil  toilot,  hollow.  ]  A  Kctlon  of 
Soolecl  Ja,  or  anlmali  baloniiiiB  to  lb*  lub- 
erder  PlanaMila  and  onler  Turbailarla.  See 

PIANARIKA. 

Ktta.lMtOltel(rat^al'dal),a.  IGr.  rkoMis, 
a  rod.  and  mtnt.  memlilance.  1  Rod-like: 
qiectneitljr,  in  nwl  of  or  pertalnine  b>  the 

raVdO-UOi),  n    (Or  r*oWoi. 


SteModgunCT  (rab'de-iaan-il).  k  (Or. 
"AaMm,  a  lod.  and  manfMin,  dlrtoatlon.) 
Divination  by  ■  ml  or  wand ;  ■peclfleally, 
the  dlKDiecT  of  thlnn  concaaled  In  the 
earth,  ai  orei  of  metala.  iprlngi  ol  water, 

lellke,  bjaditliilaE-iod. 

, P,__.    _  _.     ,^_ 


le,  bj  a  ill  till  log-rod. 
Kin  (iml>-da.|£t-ra),  n.^ 


order  of  marine  in)lyio».  hiilUK  theprlml- 

er  TalTB-Uke  plitrs.  altachad  along  their 
doraal  margin,  and  girtng  eiit  In  front  to 
the  ruilimentatr  lophophore  or  diic  which 
'n  the  polyioa  bcbms- 
■--  oroanltm  li  at- 


Jnoua  or  horny  rod  on  Iti 

The  tentaulM  arc  anangeil 

BhabtophW*  (ra&do-ifir),  n.  [Or.  rkofr- 
iloi,  a  rod.  andipAdun.  aiphere.J  A  minute 
oruanle  body,  luhere-lika  In  abape.  and 
bnetllng  with  rodi,  occurring  in  the  depth) 
of  the  Atlantic. 

»'"■'>''- 'fr  '■*■'''  ■"]'  -J.  n.    See  KacHI- 


I  frad-a. 

nian'thia,  rada-man'Unl. a.    (FromAtoda- 
uamAu,  Kw  of  Jupiter,  appointed.  < 


hapaody;  confuKd  and  unc 


juit    '  Vour  doom  li  Jl 

tflM. 

"^■■■""T  (rA'ahl-an).  a. 


■erln  of  itrnU  eitaoiiirely  daveloped  in  the 
Bha^tian  Alpa.  and  coniUtutlns  the  upper- 
moit  portion  of  Ibe  trlaialc.  or,  accoidloB  to 
othcn.  the  loweat  ol  the  liaaalc  or  oallUc 
group.  The  Mrata  haTe  alao  the 
jMuiagt^it  from  lying  ' 
and  lui.  and  are  n>ora 


Kturto-MnudA  (rila-r«-mao' 
n.    BeloBgliuto.orthatB 
maoce  fami^  of  toDguei 


iberof.  tha  H«- 


•i-eVn^K  [Fromtypi 


order  of  eiogenoua  pUuta,  remarkable  for 
haling  a  raliata  caf)i.  hooded  peuli,  on. 
poilte  to  which  thair  lUnieni  are  luerted, 
and  a  ■uperior  or  half-interior  [nilt  which 
la  either  dr^  or  flaahji.  The  ipeciea  are 
eraot  or  chmblns.  often  Bpioy,  tivea  or 
ahmba.  with  amairgreenlah  Inconiplcuoiu 


•prdet  of  Xhaninii*  are  rlotent  porgatin^ 

harmleti  and  eatable.  The  benlH  of  iUdat 
iiu  iuftctoriii  /laid  a  yaUowdye.  and  R. 
'  — 'ellent  charcoal  for  gun- 


i^uJd  ylatda  ei 

ItU  (nm-noa).  n.    [Or 

prtckl)rihruboflhoni.i 

tiotn  or  Chriit'i  Ihom.  1    A -i 

ionitot  tbe  nat.  order  Kb  amnac 
iiorna     The  berriai  of  the  co 


dely  dUTuaed 

tropical  re- 
ea.Ihabuck- 


Iff  iKc  goKnUU  of 

KhapiOdlcallV  (rap-aod'ik-al-IiX  ads.     In 
the  manner  of  rhnptody. 
ahapcodUt  (rap'iod.iatx  n.    1.  Originally, 


1.  One  who  recital  or  (ingiTenei  foraUta- 
liiiood:  one  who  make!  aod  redtea  Teiaei 

Tlir  unHpopulKeUtfoTbannUBtBlHIdrA*/. 

S.  One  who  writaa  or  apeaki  In  a  confoaad 
and  diKonnected  manner  with  •trons  ei- 
dlement  or  affectttion  of  enthnriaam  or 
Ictling. 


'■«-dli},  e  L  prat  A  pp. 
rAaptodiad ;  ppr.  Tkaptodinng.  To  rtcite 
rhapiodle* ;  to  act  ai  ■  rbapaodlit.    Alhin- 


,  ip'»il-dU).  B. 
ipKjdy;  to  repi  . 
of  a  Hn^vody. 


BlULpMd<niIUieT(r>P-*A'dA-man-(l),i(  lOr. 
rAqju^ta.  Thapeody.  and  nmnteia,  dlTiU' 

pDV  D>  «v  IBfliir  l4«a  of 


Stugiodr  (rap'aOMU).  n,  [Or.  rAapafidio— 
rhapu,  ^uipto,  to  kw.  and  Mi,  a  long.  ] 
1,  Originally,  a  abort  epic  poem,  or  portion 
-'  -  ' ■  ■  "ich  aa  would  be  recited  by 


1  A  diajolnted  and  confnaed  aariei  of  wn- 
compoaltlon-  '  A  rAapt«I|i  of  word).'  3M. 


UuUny  (ral'a-ni).    Sea  KatAKT. 
Bhe  <r«j,  It.  The  ^ypttaii  uAniB  for  tlw  ann 
-rgarded  ai  a  dlvhiily.     Vfrlllan  al»  Jte 

?i«(A.  the  daughter 

•^)i.tarotCron..B. 

i).fIai)ea(P1uti>i. 
2.  A  genua  of  blrda.  of  which  thalhraa- 
oatrichea  of  South  Amertca  are  Mie 
'    Jvea    BaaOnuo. 

(T('a-fl-b«rX  n.  A  tbit  Talaabte 
»»>  uBi->n  flbr*.  Um  pcoduoa  of  a  apeciei 
aInatUe((/rt{eaarfl«AmenaUusufnia). 
aomewhatreeerahlingUiellbnaltheChlDHe 
gnaa^iloth.  It  la  liuportad  Into  Britain  for 
textile  puipoeea. 

UietC  (it'ikx  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhubarb, 
-iOKie  acid  (C,.H,OJ.  the  yellow.  cryiUI- 
llne.  granular  matter  of  ^buba^l^  procured 


i      eh.  Sc  ItM*;     gi0a;     ],>ab:    tt,  Jr.  Ii 


(re-mal'lk),  n-    (Or.  rAAnaKhw. 

from  rA^iM.aaantenca.lrouirAeii,  In  apeak.] 
The  doctrine  of  propoaltlODB  or  aenlances. 
CW*nrfrt- 

l«rm  applied 


,'lk),a.  [See  the  no 
urm  applied  to  adiactita)  dcUve 
farba    PtUrditard  Bali. 


w,  irig;     wh,  HiUg;      ih,  ai 
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yntaniah  (ren'ith),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  river 
Rhine ;  as,  Bheniih  wine :  lometiroes  nsed 
lUMolutely  for  Rheniah  wine  or  Rhine  winer 
See  Rhini  Wimi. 

He  poured  a  flagon  of  Rtunish  on  my  head  once. 

Shak. 

—  RhtnWi  arehiteeture,  the  style  which 
Romanesque  architecture  assumed  in  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Rhine,  and 
which  dates  from  nearly  the  same  period  as 
Lomlmrd  architecture.  It  is  round-arched; 
the  earliest  churches  seem  to  have  been  cir- 
cular, but  the  circular  form  was  absorbed 
into  the  rectangular  form  in  the  shape  of  a 
western  apse.  There  were  also  a  number 
of  small  circular  or  octagonal  towers.  The 
arcaded  galleries  at  the  eaves,  and  the  richly 
carved  capitals  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful features  of  the  stvle.  From  the  use  of 
the  round  arch  and  solid  walls,  the  exteriors 
are  free  from  the  great  mass  of  buttresses 
used  in  Gothic  buildings. 

Rheoohord  (rd'd-kord),  n.  [Gr.  rh«a,io  flow, 
and  ehordi,  a  chord.  ]  A  metallic  wire  used 
in  measuring  the  reustance,  or  varying  the 
strength  of  an  electric  current,  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  less  length  of  it  inserted 
in  the  (Circuit. 

Rheometer  (rd-om'et-dr).  n.  [Or.  rhtd,  to 
flow,  and  metron,  measure.]  Another  name 
for  Uie  electrometer  or  galvanometer. 

Rheometrlo  (r6-d-met'nk),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  rheumeter  or  its  use. 

Rheometry  (r6-om'et-ri),  n.  [Gr.  rhe6,  to 
flow,  and  meiran,  measure.  ]  1.  In  math. 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  flux- 
ions.—2.  In  phyiicM,  the  method  of  measur- 
ing the  velocity  and  force  of  electric,  <tc., 
currents. 

Rheomotor  (rd'd-md-tdrX  n.  [Or.  rhed,  to 
flow,  and  L.  motor,  a  mover.]  Any  appar- 
atus, as  an  electrical  or  galvanic  battery, 
by  which  an  electric  or  galvanic  current  is 
originated. 

Rheophore  (T&6-t6r\  n.  [Or.  rhe6,  to  flow, 
and  phored,  from  pf^rO,  to  bear.]  Ampere's 
name  for  the  connecting  wire  of  a  voltaic 
apparatus,  as  being  the  transmitter  of  the 
current. 

RheOBOOpe  (rfi'd-skOp),  n.  [Or.  rfud,  to  flow, 
and  8kope6,  to  view.  ]  An  instrument  by 
which  the  existence  of  an  electric,  galvanic, 
or  magnetic  current  may  be  ascertained. 

Rlieostat  (r^'d-stat),  n.  [Or.  rhe6,  to  flow, 
and  ttatos,  that  stands  still.  ]  In  tleetro- 
magnetiam,  an  instrument  for  regulating  or 
adjusting  a  circuit  so  that  any  required  de- 
gree of  force  may  be  maintained.  Wheat- 
stone. 

Rheotome  (r^'O-tdmX  n.  [Or.  rhedt  to  flow, 
and  tomot,  a  cutting,  from  temnd,  to  cut] 
An  instrument  for  periodically  interrupting 
an  electric  current    Faraday. 

RhAOtrope  (re'6-trdp),  n.  [Or.  Hie6,  to  flow, 
and  tropoe,  a  turn,  from  trepd,  to  turn.]  An 
instrument  for  periodically  ohanging  the 
direction  of  an  electric  current    Faraday. 

RhetOB  (rd'susX  n.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
monlceys,  including  the  bruh  or  pia-tailed 
monkey  (it  neme»trintu\.  inhabiting  the 
3falay  Peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  It  is  often  domesticated. 
The  name  rhesus  monkey  is  also  ffiven  to 
the  Maeacue  Rheexu,  a  species  of  Indian 
monkey,  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
natives,  and  of  which  large  numbers  swarm 
alK>ut  the  temples.  It  is  partially  migratory, 
visiting  in  summer  districts  of  the  H  i  in alayas 
which  are  much  too  cold  for  it  in  winter. 

RhetiaA  (rd'shi-anX  a.    Same  as  Wurtian. 

Rhetort  (rd'tor),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  riiitOr,  an 
orator  or  speaker.  ]    A  riietorician. 

Yoor  heariiif^,  what  is  it  but  as  of  a  rMtfor  nt  a 
desk,  to  commend  or  dislike?  Hammond. 

Rhetoric  (ret'or-ik).  n.  [Fr.  rhitxrriipu,  L. 
rhetorioa,  from  Gr.  hi  rhitoriki  (teehni,  art, 
understoodV  from  rhitor,  a  public  speaker, 
from  rhe6,  to  say.  to  speak.  1  1.  The  art  or 
branch  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the 
ruvw  or  principles  underlying  all  effective 
composition  whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  or. 
as  denied  by  Campbell,  the  art  of  discourse, 
by  disci^nree  being  understood  all  discourse 
or  comiMi*»ition  spoken  or  written.  Three 
kinds  of  dif»>nurse  are  recofniized  in  rhetoric: 
(1^  rffirrKf  nottiv*  dutemirne.  the  object  of 
which  IS  u>  CLovey  information,  the  matter 
being  of  more  importance  than  the  form ; 
under  this  hea*  are  treated  such  topics 
as  description,  mrration.  and  expoRltion: 
(2)  poetry,  in  which  the  matter  and  purpose 
are  subordinate  to  the  form:  (3)  orat^m, 
which  proposes  an  tu\  to  be  atUtnrd.  to 
which  matter  and  form  »xv  more  or  less  sub- 


servient—2.  The  art  which  teaches  oratory; 
the  rules  that  govern  the  art  of  speaking 
with  propriety,  elegance,  and  force,  or  that 
regulate  argumentative  prose  composition. 
See  extract 

Of  rhetoric  various  definitions  have  been  f^vcn  by 
various  writers.  ...  It  is  evident  that,  in  its  primary 
sii^fication.  rhetoric  liad  reference  to  public  speak- 
ing alone,  as  its  etymolofor  implies.  But  as  niu»t  of 
the  rules  for  speaking  are  of  course  applicable  equaJIv 
to  writing,  an  extension  of  the  term  naturally  took 
place.  .  .  .  I  propose  .  .  .  totreatof'ar^mentadve 
coro(H>sition '  Kfcnerally  and  exclusively ;  considering 
rhetoric  (in  cuitformity  with  the  very  Just  and  philo. 
sophical  view  of  Aristotle)  as  an  offshoot  from  logic. 

Ab^.  nhateiy 

8  Rhetoric  exhibited  in  language;  elo- 
quence, especially  artiflcial  eloquence,  as 
opposed  to  that  which  is  natural  and  real ; 
flashy  oratory;  declamation. 

Women  are  better  qualified  to  succeed  in  oratory 
than  men.  It  is  cerUm,  too,  that  they  are  possessed 
of  some  springs  of  rhetoric  which  men  want,  such  as 
tears,  fainting  fits,  and  the  like,  which  I  have  seen 
employed  upon  occasion,  with  good  success. 

Spectator. 

4.  The  power  of  persuasion  or  Influencing; 
as,  the  rhetoric  of  the  heart  or  eyes.  '  Sweet 
silent  rhetoric  of  persuading  eyes.'  DanieL 
—Rhetoric,  Oratory,  llie  former  designates 
the  principles  or  science  of  oratory;  the 
latter  the  practice.  A  roan  may  be  thor- 
oughly skilled  in  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and 
yet  be  no  orator,  and  vice  versA. 

Rhetorical  (re-tor'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to. 
containing,  or  involving  rhetoric;  oratorical; 
as.  the  rhetorical  art ;  a  rhetorical  treatise ; 
a  rhetorical  flourish. 

They  permit  him  to  leave  their  poetical  taste  un* 
gratified,  provided  that  he  gratifies  their  rhetorical 
sense  and  their  curiosity.  Jiatt,  Arnold. 

Rhetorically  (re-tor'ik-al-liX  adv.  In  a  rhe- 
torical manner:  according  to  the  rules  of 
rhetoric;  as.  to  treat  a  subject  rhetorically; 
a  discourse  rhetorically  delivered. 

Rhetorlcatet  (re-toi'i-kat).  v.i.  To  play  the 
orator. 

A  person  ready  to  sink  under  his  wants  has  neither 
time  nor  heart  to  rhetoricate,  or  make  nourishes. 

South. 

Rhetorlcationt  (re-tor't-ka'^shon),  n.  Rhe- 
torical ampliflcation.  'Their  rhetoricatione 
and  equivocal  expressions.'    Waterla^uL 

Rhetorician  (ret-o-ri'shan),  n.  [¥r.  rMto- 
riden.  See&HSTORia]  1.  One  who  teaches 
the  art  of  rhetoric,  or  the  principles  and 
rules  of  correct  and  elegant  speaking  and 
writing;  one  who  teaches  oratory. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  who  had 
young  auditors,  lived  till  they  were  a  hunored  years 
old.  Bacou. 

8.  One  well  versed  in  the  rules  and  principles 
of  rhetoric. 

The  'understanding'  Is  that  by  wlii<  h  a  man  be- 
comes a  mere  logician,  and  a  mere  rkffK»ician. 

F.  It'.  Modertson. 

5.  A  public  speaker;  especially,  one  who 
s];>eaks  for  show;  a  declaimer. 

Or  played  at  Lyons  a  declaiming  prize. 

At  which  the  vanquish'd  rhetortcian  dies.    Dryden. 

Rhetorician  ( ret-o-ri'shan  X  a.  Suiting  a 
master  of  rhetoric.  '  Bhetorieian  pride.' 
5t>  R.  Blaekmore. 

Rhetorlie  (rd'tor-U),  t.i.  To  play  the  ora- 
tor.   Cotgrave. 

Rhetorise  (rd'tor-Iz),  v.t  To  represent  by 
a  figure  of  oratorv ;  to  introduce  by  a  rhe- 
torical device.    Milton. 

Rheum  (rum),  n.  [Gr.  rheuma,  from  rhed, 
to  flow.]  1.  An  increased  action  of  the  ex- 
cretory vessels  of  any  organ ;  but  generally 
applied  to  the  increased  action  of  mucous 
glands,  attended  with  increased  discharge 
and  an  altered  state  of  their  excreted  fluids. 


I  have  a  rheum  In  mine  eyes  too. 


ShaJk. 


2.  A  thin  serous  fluid,  secreted  by  the  mu- 
cous glands.  <t-o. .  as  in  catarrh;  humid  mat- 
ter which  collects  in  the  eyes,  nose,  or  mouth, 
as  tears,  saliva,  and  the  like.  'You  that 
did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard.*  Shak. 

Rheum  (r^'um).  n.  [From  rhubarb,  It  reu- 
barbaro.  See  Rhubarb.]  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  nat  order  Polygonaceis.  including  the 
different  species  of  plants  which  yielcf  the 
stalks  and  root  so  well  known  by  the  name 
of  rhubarb  (which  see). 

Rheuma  (rd'maX  n.  [Qr.  rheuma.]  Rheum 
(which  see). 

Rheumatic,  Rheumatlcal  (rOmatik,  ro- 

mat'ik-al).  a.  (L.  rhenmatieue;  Or  rheu- 
fnatikoi,  ht>m  rheuma,  rheum  (which  ^v\] 
Pertaining  to  rheumatism  or  pjtrtAkint;  of 
its  nature;  affected  with  rheumatism;  as, 
rheumatic  pains  or  afTertion& 

Therefore  the  moon,  th^  novcm««  of  floods. 

Pile  in  her  Amjcr,  wa-hr%  i  1  the  air, 

That  rhe»4$n.ttie  diseAtc%  do  al>ound.         Shak. 


Rheumatism  (rd'ma-tizm).  n.      {1... 
matietnue;  Gr.  rheumatiemoa,  frocn 
a  watery  humour,  from  dUa.  to 
ancients  supposing  the  disease  to 
fromadetmxionoihumoiinw]  A 
flammation  affecting  mosclea  and  ioi*ta 
the  human  body,  chiefly  the  Imrgmr  JoAoftft. 
the  hips,  knees,  shoolden,  dba, 
swelling  and  stiffnesa    It  is 
accommmied  by  fever,  when  it  . 
acute  rheumatiem  or  rheumatic/i 
frequently  lapses  gradoallj    mto 
rheumatitm.    There  are  several 
chronic  rheumatism,  as  articular 
tiem,  which  occurs  in  the  Jolnta  and  i 
of  the  extremities ;  lumbago,  whids 
in  the  loins ;  eeiatiea,  occurring  in 

Joint;  Ac 

Rheumatimial  (rO-ma-tix'malx  «. 
matio. 

RheumatUm-rootCrO'iDA-tizin-rotx  m. 

Twm-LKAF. 

Rheumatise  ( rH'ma-tlB ),  n. 
[Provincial  English  or  Scotch. ) 
I  did  feel  a  rheumatiMt  in  my  backspaukl 

Rheumy  (rdm'lX  a.    1.  Full  of  rhe 
watery  matter;  consisting  of  rikemn  or 
taking  of  its  nature. 
His  head  and  rhenmj  eyes  disdD  in 


2.  Affected  with  riieum.— 3.  Canring 
or  rhenmatianL 

And  tempt  the  rhenmy  and  ttaptugvd  air 
To  add  unto  his  Mclcness.  SJ 


Rhezla  (rek'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  rheme, 
from  some  species  having  been  fonnerlj  < 
in  the  cure  of  rupture.]  A  small  ten«B  td 
MelastomacesB,  commonly  oaUed  deer^gmaa 
or  meadow-beautv.  The  speclee  are  ham 
perennial,  often  bristly,  herbe.  and  h«v« 
sessile,  three  to  flve  nerved,  brfatle-edged 
leaves,  and  large,  ahowy,  cymoee  flowwm. 

RhtgOlene  (rigVldn),  n.    [Or.  rAume,  cotd. 
ana  L.  oleum,  oiLI    A  light  coal-oQ.  ci 
boiling-point,  used  in  surgical  o\ 
render  the  skin  insensible  to 

Rhime  (rimi    See  Rhtxi. 

RhinacantnuB  (ri-na-kan'thusX  ^  [Or 
rAit,  rhinoe,  a  snout,  and  akantkoe,  a  prtcUy 
plant,  from  akanlha,  a  prickle,  a  spine  )  k 
genus  of  Indian  plants,  nat  order  Aeam- 
thaceie.  R.  communit  is  a  native  of  India. 
The  roots  are  used  by  the  natives  k>  cnre 
ringworm,  and,  boiled  in  milk,  are  reckoned 
an  aphrodisiac  Thev  resemble  Josttoln  la 
habit,  and  have  smaU  white  flower*  In  Wr- 
minal  spikes. 

Rhlnal  (ri'nalX  a.  [Or.  rkie,  rkimm,  the 
nose.  ]    Pertaining  to  the  noae. 

Rhlnanthaoei (rinan-thrs6-«X  "^  fl 
order  of  dicotyledons  established  by  J  as 
but  now  incorporated  with  Scroj^olariaoaK 

RhinanthUB  (ri-nan'thusl  a.  (Gr  rkm, 
rhinoe,  a  snout,  and  anUum,  a  flowar.  m 
allusion  to  the  appearance  of  the  ooroOa.] 
A  genus  of  annual,  probably  parasitle,  barta^ 
with  opposite  serrate  leaves,  and  n^^^At^ 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  nat  order  Scnjph- 
ulnriacetB.  They  are  natives  of  Snrope, 
Northern  Asia,  and  North  America.  Two  d 
them  are  British,  and  are  known  by.Uw 
name  of  yellow-rattle. 

Rhlnd-mart  (rlnd'mlrtX  n.  In  SleeCs  iam, 
a  word  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  red- 
dendo of  charters  in  the  north  of  ScoUmpd 
to  signify  any  species  of  homed  cattle  cim 
at  Martinmas  as  part  of  the  rent  or  fsa-ontj 
BeU. 

Rhine  (rin),n.  [A.  Sax.  ryn«,  a  water-eomfaa: 
comp.  runnel,  and  G.  rums,  a  rhannel  I  A 
water-course  or  ditch.    [Provincial  ] 

Sed|remoor  .  .  .  was  intersected  by  Maa] 
and  wide  trenchas  which.  In  that  cooatrv.  are 
rhines.  itt 


RhinenoephaUo  <rin-en's^fal'1k\  n.  (Or 
rhia,  rhinoe,  the  nose,  and  engkrphalm,  the 
brain]  Pertaining  to  the  nose  and  brsda. 
specifically,  applied  to  the  prolongatinsi  of 
the  substance  c«  the  brain  forming  the  ottse* 
tory  nervea. 

Rhinenoephalon  (rfn-ea-seTa-lonX  a-    (See 
above.  1    In  cotnpar.  anat  the  anterior  olvi 
sion  of  the  brsin,  in  front  uf  the  prnsen 
cephalon  or  cerebral  hemispberea.    nrosa 
this  are  given  off  nervea  to  the  oUaciotr 
onrana 

Rhine  Wine  (rin  wlnX  ^  a  general  tew 
for  wines  produced  on  the  Rhine,  bnt  move 
specifically  for  those  of  the  Rheinaaa.  a  dis- 
trict alons  the  Rhine  in  the  south-wea  el 
Ns«<uiii.  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  errh- 
bi&lw*pric  of  Mayence.  Among  the  bait. 
known  and  moat  valuable  of  the  white 


Fate,  fikr,  fat,  (ffll;       mi  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  mOve;      t&be,  tub,  bull;     oU.  pound;       li.  So.  absae;      JT.  .^c  t^ 


-.  Sletntwriar,  KoUunlnrgir, 


die  tyUts  ungiuUtet  or  hoolDil 

«it«nilTB  with  the  tamilj  K , 

and  nearlf  ulllad  to  Uia  elephant,  the  blppo- 
potunni,  the  Uplr,  Ae.  Tner  ■»  luve  un- 
gmlnlr  uimBli.  hiTlng  >  Ttrj  thick  tkln, 
which  la  luiiaJlT  tbrowD  into  deep  IoIOl  The 
monle  !■  mnnded  end  blnnl,  mod  then  lira 
HTanmaliinonekiihddeotAubJaw:  then 

teeth  In  both  iawe.  The  (hull  1)  prnmldid. 
Mid  the  nuu  hone*  en  enomuiiulT  devel- 
oped.    The  feet  ua  tUTDlihed  with  Ihm 


ni 

preH! 

le  poetenor 

n  the  ula- 


he  warmer  parti  nf  the  ei 
M,  but  iereral  extinct  ipec 
ha  greater  part  DiEiirope.t)) 


a  Chelrapkera,  Including 
tT  honaahoe-bata  of  thla 


noea  fumUhed  with  a 


ban  of  the  group  In  --„--- 

loir  Hlabt 
ilnopbmo  (ri-na-plit'tik),  a,    [Or.  rkii, 

-"-.inw  aqdp(o«i«.lo(onn.l  yonn- 

-^ttAinopiOMtie  oprratum,  a  ur- 
-"—  ror  forming   an   artiflclal 

Jrtt  performed  IL  It  geaenlly  conilila  in 
bringing  down  a  triangular  portion  of  ikin 
IrDm  tba  forabaad,  twUtlDg  It  round,  and 
earning  It  lo  adhere  bj  Iti  under  BUTfaoa 
and  eibea  u>  the  put  of  the  noea  ramaln- 

part  dI  the  bodr.    Th*  attnm*  Joint 
ui  vjia  of  the  Angara  baa  been  ued  In  lap- 

porllng  >ucb  an  artlflcial  noae. 
Elilnoplutr  Irt'nA-phia-tlX  n.  Same  aa  Ithi- 

nitplattic  Operation,    Sea  RBUOPLAfinc. 
ablllOSCOI>e<r['iiB->kOp),n.  {Or.  rku,  rAiiuw. 

mirror  for  loepecUDg  tin  piaaigaa  of  the 

BblnoMOple  (ri-uO^kop'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  rblooKope, 

BUSOMOpr  (ri-noilio-pi).  n.  Innectlou  of 
the  naul  pauagt*  bj  meaiu  of  tba  rhlnv- 

Btalplptan  (rl-plp-lW*),  n.  vL  lOr.  rhipU  a 
fan.  and  pleron,  a  wing.]  Fan-wlngad  in- 
HcU,  an  order  of  InMcM  which  hate  ODly 

onapairof  wingifulirdereiopad,  and  thaaa 
on  Ehe  n»tat£ar*i.  Thi*  l>  Latraille'i 
name  for  the  order  of  Inaecta  deiignated  l>y 
Klrby  StrtpraitlTtt.  and  which  hicludea  the 
two  genera  XenH  and  Slylopa.   Sea  aTKKF- 

■  (rin'u-lii).  n.     A  genua  of  C*c- 


■I  America,  Heilco, 
Lnu  tnfl  wttt  inoiea 
talsuith  (ri'ianth),  n.     A  plant  belonnUig 

0  the  Khiuntbeie. 
lLlunUiaa(n-ian'thMXn.«l.  [Or.  rAua, 

1  root,  and  anVuH.  a  ftower.l  One  ol  the  Sie 
■.jMMti  Into  which  Llndla/  divided  the  Tege- 

la  kingdom.     It  conlUUof  planUdeatl- 

iha  atenii  paraiiticaJ  on  roota,  and  In- 

dc*  the  order*  Cytinaceie.  lUlSeaUoaie. 

and  Balanophoraeea.  Sy  otber  botan- 

Wa  ItaNa  orden  an  plaoed  widely 

uSmAoImh*  (ri  id'ba.U'ii.f),  n.  pt. 
[  FromiUfBiAalui.tlM  principal  gen  oa. ) 
A  kmall  family  of  tropica]  Ameiican 
dicotyledoDona  tree^comprlilng  only 


Knglaiid.  Of  the  eiiitiug  one-homed  epe- 
elee  the  beat  lioown  li  the  Indian  rhiuo- 
eero*  (R.  iiufkiu).    It  growi  to  On  height 

iBhablta  Bengal  and  *  coniidenhle  portion 
of  Alia.  Of  the  two-homed  ipeciei  a  well- 
known  eiample  U  the  African  rhlnocenx 
(ft  fruomii).  which  occun  In  Cape  Colony 
and  In  the  touthem  parta  ol  the  African 


Al»  called 


Miaotem-bird.    1 

RM]u>o«rM-Ui4 

A  bird  of  the  genu 

a  ipeciea  of  horobili.  Mae  HORKBIIJ.. 
BblnoOtroUda,  lt^lT^nn*l^i^p  (rl-noe'e- 
rot'i-d$.  rl  n6-eei'i-d«),  h.  pi.  Ji  family  ol 
ungulate  mammaK  comprialng  the  Ta- 
rlou*  ipeciei  ol  rhinoceroa     See  SbIiio- 

UliMl<n>lddM(rt-n6  lon-dikftpt.  lOr.Thi,, 


Rhlioc«pIuU«  (rl-iiv* 


r.-la)    n.  pi,     [Or 


RUiacrliitu  (rl-rd- 
of  crlnoldi or  lllTati 
A  j:^i)Iann(of  San. 


Blngwhenyoong. 
Khiiocrinoaianeai 


HHIZOPHO&A 

Etile*  whole  treth.  like  thOM  of 
a,  are  planted  in  locketa, 
{rf'>»-du>Xn.  A  genua  ol  lOHll 
ganoiu  nine*,  allied  lo  nptllei,  occorrlng  in 
the  ooal'meaauree,  Dii^oaliy  conloonded 
with  HoloptyoUo*.  but  dlflnlng  from  th« 
latter  In  the  large  alia  of  the  ipedea,  (ha 
form  of  lb*  kMu,  aod  in  lb*  taetb, 
RlllMfan  {ri'zO-gen),  n.  {Dr.  rAiio,  a  root, 
and  fmnai.  lopndaee.J  A  panuido  plant 
growing  on  the  root*  of  other*  Khiiotcena 
ccDltitula  the  third  elau  in  Dr.  Lindley'a 


(rl-itF'ma),  n.    Same  ai  Shiiome. 

nlK  (rl.i».mrill-»),  n.    (Or.  rAi», 

-  toot,  and  mania,  madneia.]     In  tot  an 
abnornul  development  of  root*  peculiar  ti> 


r: 


oot,  in   e. 


e  plant.  In  inch 


lupply  ttie  deHclency.    'Oiia  la  tlie  cbm 

plant  rbiromanla  generally  fonbodea  deal 
The  phanomenon  U  bI»  frequently  uen 
apple  tnea,  from  the  itema  of  which  bundl 
of  root!  ira  Hint  out    Theee  catching  moii 

RhilOmS  (rl'iSm  or  rli'om),  n.  [Or.  rkfcdm 


face  of  the  groun 
ally  lUblarranaan,  i 
•hoota  at  tl(  opi 
decaying  at  the  o 
cnra  in  the  fem^ 

may  be  whoUt 

tbeaoll  Called  % 
alio  Reotilaek.     <^ 

BUiomoTplia 
a    root.    iDii 

mofpUglhape.)     RbinnMor  RocCRnck  U  liii 

given  to  what  waa  formerly  inppoaed  to  hi 
genua  of  Fungi,  bat  In  rsalifar  eoDipriiin« 

an  limply  particnlar  atatea  of  Polvpotl,  B 

liar  ilatneia  to  their  '       ' 


Ihui  atrougly  comprcaaed.     Oth< 
Be  roota  of  wUlowa,  elma,  and  1 

tianta  IliUng  up  draln-tilea  orotharcavlllea, 
are  bean  nfarrod  to  thli  genua.  Frlm 
baliaTea  that  one  true  ipeclea.  R.  lubltr- 
raoeo.  i>  pradncad  In  mine*,  to  which,  from 
Ita  phMpboraicence,  it  givaa  a  iuoiinoui. 
appeannca.  In  the  coal-mine*  near  Drea- 
d«n  tbia  apeolM  I*  deacrlbed  aa  giving  thow 
placea  the  appearance  of  an  endnanted 
eiitl*:  the  roof,  wall*,  and  plUan  are  en- 
tirely eovend  witb  it.  Ita  beantlful  Jight 
almoBtdanllnglheeye.  The  light  la  fonnd  to 
increaae  with  u 


mor^old.  fl-iA-morYua  X  <*.    Tor.  rAua.  s 
root,  ntorjM,  ihapa,  and  eulat,  likeneai.]- 
KootUke  In  form 
BUMHnrXrriB-nilaXn.    lOr  rAlm,  *  root, 

markable  for  their  retr  email  eyea  and  ean. 
A  good  Bumpla  ol  thla  genua  ia  the  bay 
Umboo  nt  (R  badiati  which  Inhabila. 
Ualacca  and  China  It  li  abont  la  laise  ai 
a  rabbit  and  ia  very  hurtf  ol  to  the  bamboo, 
on  the  root  of  which  it  feeda  llie  front 
ot  the  InclioT  teeth  la  blight  rwL 

RhtlopllMa  (rl-iora-ga).  n.  pi.  [Or.  rhUa. 
a  root,  and  phagA,  to  eat]  H4>ot-eaten; 
one  ol  the  Ave  isctioni  Into  which  Owen 
dividea  the  manupUb^  of  which  the  moit 
charaolerlitic  ipeclea  lithaAuitrailanwom- 
liat.    See  WoiulT. 

SlllIOPlW(Oni<r!-<afa-gurt.a.  lat.rhiia.t 


n  remarkable  tor  tbeb'  u 


«  UANaBOVi);  they 


eh.eAalni      £fa.  Scl  loeA^      f.fo:     Ujab;    a.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ain^:      th,  lAani  tti,  iMn;     w,  wig;     wh,  wUg;      ih.  arara.—Sea  Kit. 


RHIZOPHORACEje 
whil*  MUcbed  to  tbs  bnnchet.  uid 


RHOHSOZD 


rfc  ol  A  mwtnarliiia  1>  uud  In 
ling  bUck.    Ths  ipKin  m  i 


KUnphoracen  (ri 


RHItOfHOnA. 


f ft-rt-ii-S).*  pi  T 
rderortreeialvhl 


ja  (ri-iorCnuX  «. 

beatliiK;  iRlonginK  (o  Uie  oj 


IhliopDilL 

'—  ■  n  lop'o-iiti.  Ik.  pi. 

«fH,podM,«(Ml]     ■ 


ibi?  BiEfi-  atnictunllv  the  rhizopodi  con- 
■Ett  uf  A  muiof  urcoae.deit1butflof  ornui 

bllitr  at  protnidlDB  pramte*(pHadiipndiiO 
(mm  ui]F  p«Tt  of  Ihdr  mbttuioB,  lonietlmu 
u  lUuncnti  or  thmiU  and  •ometlmM  Oii- 
ger->lup«l,  uid  relnutlag  thom  at  plouuie. 
Ths  Amobi  (which  hc)  nuj  bB  ngBrded  u 
k  lypkil  rtiiiopod.  Soot,  ai  Ui<  Foraml- 
Diran.  an  ln*nt«l  wltli  a  calcarsoni  ahsll. 
•ometliiMi  conilning  of  OM  ceU,  but  gcner- 
Mj  of  an  asgri^tlua  of  miouta  eharaban 


btloneli, 


».]    A  nnni 
lug  to  &e  or 


JeUy-Dahsa,  and  mat  atUlB  B  dlamclcr  ol 
t  Icat  or  mora,  Thaf  an  ihlallr  mft  with 
In  tropical  ku^  and  poaaeii  powertnl  ilJng- 
lug  cell!,     /t  CUcun  U  a  lanlllar  ipedaa. 

covared  liy  a'hood,'aad  bcnca  aJo  'blddan- 
■rad '  Maduw. 
BmioataiiM  (rriO-item),  n.     A  hrdroioon 
at  the  Hctlaii  DUcopbura  and  order  Luoar- 

KlllllMtMllKUB  (rt-aO-itonil-dty  n.  pi  [Or 
rAua,ar<>ut.aDdiiDina,amontli1    Atamll^ 

which  nproducUie  eltmanU  are  dcrclnpad 

wlUiniit  maislnal  tantacln.  aod  ihr  po1>- 
pllaa  ara  nnrafroiu,  modlhtd,  Hitd  dcpaoa- 


armiii<;m«Bt.1    I 
BIumUIom,  mtodaloae  (rA'dal-Sr. 


appUed  

pAocyanw  A<xl,  which  prodDcet  ■  nd  ool- 

KbOdUlUl*  (rO-dan'thi).  n.  [Gr.  rAodgn.  a 
toMB.  and  aniAoj,  a  flower]  A  beautiful 
ffenui  of  Uompo^ta  found  in  Weatam  Aua- 
(nlU.  The  oolf  Epecle*  1*  R  ManglriU,  of 
which  there  ara  aevaral  >an«tiea,  diflaTlnK 
tron  eacb  other  maint]'  In  the  ii»  and  i:a1- 

chancter  ol  what  an  commonlT  called 
'ETerlasilnn     U  it  an  annual,  rlilng  from 

alBia.    oblong   blunt  entire   >leni  -  clalping 


i|rru  batsami/erO- 

(rffdi-an).o.  Pertaining  (o  H*odM. 

lileot  Uie  Medllananean  ^  aa,  RJadutn 

known  to  hiali^.  uld  to  be  conipiled  by 
the  Rhodiani  after  Iher  had  b;  their  com- 
mene  and   naTsl    •Ictorlei  ohtahiad  ths 

RhOdlui  (iVdi-an).  n.     A  native  or  inhabit- 

Rtl[>dl0-oblarld«<re'dl-6-lila-r1d),  n.     In 

BhWllOlA  (rO^ra-U),  ».     a  genua  of  alpfne 

tlanta  belnngbii  to  the  nat.  order  Cnuan- 
■ces.  TheR.roKa.nowfnquentlrca]leil 
Sedum  Otudieta  or  roH-mot,  l>  a  Bhtliii 

high  nionnlaiaa.  It  la  vtn  common  in  the 
HighlandiofScutlandandthaRebridea  The 
root,  which  1>  thick  and  Beihj.  unelli  like 

alternate,  and  the  yellow  or  piirplith  flo'wera 
are  in  compact  coTyniboae  lymea  It  la 
ruund  throaghout  Weeleni  Europe,  Includ- 
ing Ihe  Arctic  IvglDU*,  the  Dim&layai,  and 


ecially  i 


in),n.    [Or,  rAo* 
if  the  chloride. 


praaent  centurj'  by  WoUaaton,  aaioclalec 
with  palladlnm  hi  the  on  of  platinum 
Ehodium  la  vary  Infuiible,  acanely  aorten 
tng  In  the  flame  of  the  aiyhjdrngen  blow, 
pipe.  When  tuaed  It  hai  a  while  coloni 
and  a  metallic  luitra.     It  li  gnyiah-whltt 


e  being  tor 


Inn  o(  peroiiile  ao.l  prot- 
led.     When  pun  It  la  not 


acld,bi 


Kliadoorlnltc  (T«4ok'rl-aII).n-  [SeeKHODO- 

KhodooTlItn* (rt-dA-lir1'nua),n.  [Orr^oifon, 
aroae.  andMrum,  a  Illy.l  A  genui  of  pa- 
Imialc  encrlnitea  with  a  round  and  »mie- 
tlm«  aligbtlT  pantasanal  column,  fornied  ol 
UDmaroui  Jointa.  and  perforated  bjaiwnla- 
lonal  allnentar]'  canal:  the  roae-encrluiln. 

lUlOdOdondron  ( r^l-dA-den'dTDD ),  n.  [Gt- 
.   .  ,......_ leander  or  a  rhododen- 

gcnua  of  hlghtjr-prlied 


arergTeen  «iml» 


eorymba.     The)'  ar 


hybrid!  between  U 
yellow  Bowan.  pf* 


ayaa     A  ferrugintHni,  found  iriict  In  *9 
^erUnd.  ia  called  the  roae  or  tfae  Alp^ 


with  a  leafy  or  DIIIdrd,  arealateil  or  t^ 
culated  frond  compoaed  of  po\jgomMi  «^ 
Then  ■!«  tennl  Brlllah  apiicl  a. 
BtaodomOBULds  (rod'O-mon-tAil  )l  ■-     tit 


RhodoipeiiBSB  (rS-dS-apAr'mA-AX  o  ^' 
[Gt.  rAixfon.arose. andnwniaa.BAed. J  Owe-' 
thethieediidaloniinliiwlikiLAlicKhmnbKa 
divided.  Ihe  two  othen  betns  tbe  Hetaai- 
tperaieaaod  CblomapenneiB.  TIxiapacHe. 
with  ona  or  two  exception^  nro  mAHne.BnJ 
an  dlatlnguiahed  for  thali'  brilUaa  t  pcram- 
ent  tint*  ol  a  may-red  or  pnrpla  ootoar. 
leaf-Uka  fronda,  and  the  eaUecU«i  ol  thcfr 
•poreibiloaari.ar.llacattervd.  bytfaaavom 
beliK  arranged  on  a  teraur  pliML  l^t> 
diTielon  campriaaa  ths  aiden  RIkiJimlIi 

acev.    Khodymenlaeev.     Cr^ptnbvmiac** 

RhodiMpotAM  (rfrdA-wAi'i^X  ■-  j>t-     9Bt 


RhodDraot«Mi 


t  order  of  roia  Mrtril 
aliiie  EhDdjmeniiecm     B.  palwmatm  ft  tki 

BJioilymaiiiJjCWB,<r»dl-B»«'iil-t"a*-tl.  i«  aJ 
ttia  frood,  wbxt 


leafy  Ol 


r  dolae.  !■  a  wd 
cnowueiLaiuple.  Many  of  the  aneelM  c<  Ih 
lenuiOr.icllailaanUifelyaead  lathe  EiM 
u  ingndlenta  In  aoupa.  tallica.  Ac.  aad  ■• 
luballtulaa  lor  glae.    One  of  tbcB  I*  tfe 


zV 


^oin-  a  riMunbaa,  aa  el»- 

parallelogran,  or  •  q«rf 
rilatenl  OBnr*  tiom  cMo 
an  equaLaad  theopfcaili 
Bidea  panUBl.  bat  the  ^^aa  aH^uL  f- 
at  tk*  soslea  balng  obtoaa  and  twaacDia.- 
1  Is  er>ilal.  a  iolld  bouded  br  ■■  eqoal 
and  ahnilar  rbomble  plBDea;  a  tboinbiib*- 
dron.— i'MfnaT)  rftan^  a  rfaonb  of  craws- 
glaa^  ao  cut  that  a  ny  of  light  enteriDc  eat 
of  It*  fBoe*  St  liaht  anglaa  ahall  aaerw  a> 
right  anglaa  at  the  oppbalts  facav  after  m- 
-'irgolua  wittdB  tha  rhomb,  ai  IM  atbcr 


'    produo 


I  fay  c(      ■ 


It  ia  D 


rhomb. 


throng   a   aeoood    Fnanrli 

i^ik).*.    HaTlBgtha^Bwaf 

lUtDmbohadnl  rrom-b6^rdnU  a     [Ma 


,:  h.,l«  for 
idron  ^  In 


to  a  lyttem  of  fom 
of  (our  aiea.  three  Ol 
plane  and  Inclined  to 
of  Mr,  whilat  the  m 
perpendlcnlar  to  the  I 


fMua  derived  tm 


llipDHd  In  I 
,  tab,  biUi 


4toadill>(«nl  Ognre  whoaa  oppoilla 
and  uglu  an  mjiul,  bat  ■Uab  ii  u 
•quiuunl  Mr  eqnl- 

tuunlar.  —  !.  1b  int.  j 

IM.  %  Mild  hmTliis  ■        / 


teDgtbi,  t*o  of  whldi 
■rs  at  rishi  UUElH  M  «4i 
third  h  »  iDcUnHl  u  t 
(a  ana  «l  tb*  tHO  aloi,  i 
oUwr. 
Khombold  (romTiold).. 
rhomboidal;  r — '•"" 


l-«h»Md; 

u;  (peclflcatll;,  (a>  In  aiuf.  ipjillsd 
broad,  and  obuqiul^  HiiarA  neahj 
atwean  Ota  Uidi  or  llu  Kapiila 
d  lb»  iplna  dunL     (A)  In  bet,  ^^Ind  M 
liaoumJ-llupgd  l«f :  gallad  alio  a  rkaH- 
Ualkii/ 

D-bot'dal),  a.     HaTlng  tlw 


ritomboM,  partlir  i 
Xhomb-VU'  (nm'iiKt).  n.  A  mbwnl  d>  a 
gnylih  vhlla.  oeonning  maMln,  dlM«mi' 
uatad  and  CTyNalllMd  tn  rfaombolda.  Im- 


ilaii  or  Turluv  rliabarb.     OUier  qwcli 
i»Mia  luidulsniHi,  or  Boehariaa  rba 


W  (romlmi).  It.  1.  In  jwom  uin«  u 
jvww.— £  AgetLiuof  flaheacoiDpriilng  the 
tarbol.  brill,  and  khbs  oEhsn  □(  len  In- 
porlanca;  ao  namsd  Irea  Uulr  rbomboldal 

'BlwinBbri  (rongtaH,  a.  Ralatloc  or  pertals- 

. —  . L »_.. . ...  flu5jng(ioj_ 

%  (roBg-kla'a-But).  ■.    jL. 

anltt.  mir.  irf  amo.  Co  •oaaCL)  Saortli^ 
Shaaahiu  (na^kiia).  •>.  [L.lnnn  Or.  rAon- 
u^  italEIa  or  Alls;  ain  tha  deep  uiut1r« 


jupln 


inlniH 


a,  partlcoUrlr  In  apopleir:  ■tarlor 

M<ran),iL  (Hootcb.]  A  rain-water  plpa. 

ft<t4'da-bok),n.   Sameaii 

:'M'^'II>).  »■     lOr  rkep* 

ddb  urblob  troa  tk*  nandla  to  Uia  top  crowi 
... .^ ,    ._  _.   — ^^(a. 


le  (r^pal'lkX 

'— • itlMha _ 

--_ -=i'*^   In  pn*  appUad  to  a 

line  Id  vhleb  eacfe  McoMdlng  word  eoatalm 


*  Hope  ever  aolacfla  mlaaraU^ 


it  pFBcedlnc  II 
lajudlrtdodl'l 


BhOpalOOSn  f  rO-pa-loa'tr^).  n.  |W. 
lAopalim,  a  eIdIi.  and  teru.  a  twm.  ] 
•action  of  lepldopteroui  loiecU  wUd 
priKathedJanuj  LepldDptera.wbntb 
olitlnBulahed  bj  the  vertical  poalUon 
wingi  during  rapoM  <  the  inottaa  harlni 
horuontal).  and  bj  their  barlnK  the  an 


>iili*p"J'5-dgn'. .. , 
d  odoitt.  odonlot.  a 


a  small  dub 


BIlDp«lodtai( 
a  etnbTand  <_. 

cIub-tooUL  The  name  giTen  to  a  Foaill  genot 
of  reptile*  trora  tha  FcnnUui  of  Runla.  ap- 

.. .....      .-      .V.      .. ..      f^„      (f. 


e,'. 


XIh  ipeclea,  which  J 

herbaceoua  pianti,  huno  m  >.m- 

,  with  itrou.  hrancbini!.  tlnoM 

ita;  erect,  thick  branehlng  Uema. 

~  or  B  teet  hiA    The  ronta  are 

_ ,  but  thoee  of  dUTerent  tp«el«t 

0  poues*  their  oiedldual  propertiei 

dUTercnt  detrraa.  The  beM  olBdnal 

»la  thernvtof  IL  it/ttiiaU,  aapecjai 

ngth-«Htem  TibeL     A  good 

trb  reaebei  Bnrope  thronth 

trmerlj  caue  thmagh  Tarksr 


or  Aanch  rhobarfa:  A  jmlmaliimi^u^  i 
Bmoa  and  VaManwn.  or  Himalayan  rhu- 
barb. KfaDbarb  Is  a  valaaUe  article  In  the 
materia  medlca,  btlag  an  aperlenf 
the  tame  time  a  tonic  and  aMri 
MfMlTi  Tltubar6.  Somrx  alpiatu  and  A  Pa- 


iarb,  ThiUittntm 


Shnbarby  (ro'bU'b-l),  a.    BeteUng  to  tbti- 
bwti;  like  rhubarb. 
KbnBlbtrunil.H.  IProm  rkomt.]  In  Havto. 

a^  a  line  which  raalua  any  givun  an* le  with 
0  mcridiu.     (1)  One  t^the  ^rty-two 

^nut^llIM  (^l^^).  if  In'flU!^  aUne 
ddcrlbed  bj  the  cooraa  of  a  ahi^  aailina 
■teadiltin  any  one  direcOoneiuept  towards 
aUT  of  tbe  cardinal  jiolnt* ;  eame 


w.     Bae^i.__ 
,,-k   [L.,  from  Or.  rrtou,  Hiinach.1 

a  tenoa  of  daddiiona  tieei  aod 

evergreen  ilinibe.  nat.  order  Anaoardlacea. 
Thli  geoiu  la  touod  in  the  louUi  at  Europe, 
in  Abtca,  in  Aila.  and  North  and  Sonlh 
America.  Uter  ban  uauallf  mmponnd 
learea  and  paaiclea  of  vnall  greenlali-whlle 
or  jrellowliB  flowen  Moat  of  the  nwclaa 
are  polionom,  but  they  are  much  cultlTatad 
ai  omameblal  thrabi,  on  aocoiint  of  the 
baaatlful  red  eoloor  ol  their  Isatet  In  aa- 
tamn.  Many  of  tliem  are  used  also  for  the 
purpoaea  of  dreint  and  tanning,  am  an  aa- 
tringent  principle,  to  which  la  frequently 
added  an  acid,  it  conmon  to  the  whole 
genuL  Thejuioe  ot  IL  ToxitedndTmlOta 
puieoo-lvir  or  polaoa-oah)  li  eitremelr  poi- 
aouoDR.  A  Opnario,  or  eim-leaved  lumaoh, 
la  eiteiulret>  Hud  tor  the  purpoae  of  laa- 
nlng.  A  ttrmc^tn  (the  varnlih-bearing 
luntacb  or  Japan  vamlah-lree)  yieldi  a  Tar- 
nlab  uied  by  the  Japaneae,  and  applied 
to  furniture  and  almoat  ererything  nude  of 


tlmting  (mi'ma).  n.  In  (annuy,  a  mlitnra 
at  ciuiclc  Ume  and  orplment  or  teriulphlde 

olhldea  'b.  B.  .BnioKl. 
Lhjms  (rtm).  TL  [O.K.  rynu,  rtnu,  rytrt, 
from  A.  8ax.  rttry  fferitit,  number,  rhyme: 
JceL  rim.  computation,  rhyme,  rtino,  a 
rhyme,  a  ballad;  D.  rvm.  Dan.  riim,  (i.  rnn, 
rhyme.    The  Eonunoo  tomia,  Fr.  rimt.  Ft. 


rima,  are  no  donlit  from  the  Teotonlc.  and 
not  from  L.  rAylAntu.  Or.  rAythn«,  rhylluL 
The  latter  word  haa.  bowerer.  aSected  the 
apalltng  ot  rAvma.  whick  woald  be  mocB 
oorreeUy  written  rinu.  la  hi  Old  Bn^ah 
and  bj  Bome  modern  wrHen.  'The  apelllDB 
r*vBM  or  rAtme  (with  A  Inaartal  from  Ig- 
Boranoa)l>  not  older  than  a.D.lfiM.'  Staat] 
L  A  comtpoDdepce  ot  touod  In  the  Bnal 
pDTtiona  o<  two  or  more  ayllablea.  more  ea- 
peclally  the  oomtpondenca  In  aoimd  of  the 
tamlDatInc  word  or  pliable  ot  one  line  ot 
poetry  with  the  terminating  word  or  eyllable 


of  another.  I'o  conitltute  tbil  correapond- 
ence  in  alu«]e  worili  or  in  ayllablea  It  la  ne- 
ceaaary  that  the  nsuJ  and  the  Jinai  coBto- 
BUt«l  Buoad  (If  any)  abould  be  tlieaama.or 
haianearli  the  tame  BDUtid,  the  initial  eoat- 
leuntt  bdng  different,  at  In  /nd  and  fnind. 
itaw  ami  draw,  awh  and  law.  — Jtala  or 
nuueutint  rhgma.  rbymea  In  which  only  the 
final  lyllablaa  tgrm:  at.  rtrain.  emtplain.^ 
^•malfory^nuntiu  rAyrnei,  rhymei  Id  whldi 

lion  ot  Uioughl  in  verae;  poetry;  metre: 


?SV^ 


X  line  riiyniing  with  another;  aa, 

— AAiftna  and  naam,  pumber  and  tem 
[The  aUlteratLre  collocation  ol  Iheae  wor 
Ib  old,  and  Thyim  here  leenit  to  retain, 

—To  act  uifAoui  rhipne  trr  rvcucm,  to  a 
reekleaaly,  or  wltbont  due  thought  and  M 

It^DB  (rim),  e.f.  pret.  ft  pp.  rAymcd;  ] 
■Avmijif.  l.Toaccotd  in  the  tenn'--"'- 


RliTiiie  (rlmX  e.  (.  1.  To  putlato  rbfme;at, 
to  i-Ainiwaatory.— S>.  To  bring  InU)  a  certain 
condition  hr  rhyming:  to  Inlluence  by  rhyme. 
■Fellow,  of^lniiiltc  tongue,  Uiat  <;.u  rjym 
thennelvelinloladloi'TauDu™.-    Shak. 

Ul7mal«H(rim1e>Xa.  DeatltuW  ot  rhyma; 

beaide  os  rhymeUu  nurabert  tread.'  Ap. 
ffail  ' 

KlITinST (ilm'ir), n  One whomakesrhymea: 
-  Tenillei^  a  poor  post 


ig  itania  trum  Barh'illB'B  lodu 
iirfoT  MaffiMmtci  ia  an  exunp. 

XIotuit  (t1in'«r-i),  >L    The  a 


ling  to  Ayme. 
ttr,  tim'lttx  H. 
'(rlB'k^ae-ti'Ti-a).  h.  pi. 


(rln-ka-e«'t!).n.  pj.   [OrrAyn- 


wlulea.  They  are  diatingtiiahed  by  Uie  poa- 
aeedooot  a|iolnledaDout,ilngle  blow-hole, 
mall  donal  fln.  and  dentiUon.  The  oHMt 
Important  Urina  genera  ara  Hyperoodan 
and  Zlphloa,  ot  ohLh  the  former  it  found 
In  the  KorU)  Atlantic,  and  the  latter  in  tb* 
Uedllemnean  and  aooUi  AUantlc. 

RIlRldialU*  (rin'kol-lt},  n.  JQr.  r^ynelKie, 
iibe(k,aadIiMs>.a  atone.]  nefoMUmaa- 
dlble  ot  a  cephalopod. 

Blir«Cliail^«  (rh-ko-nel'la),  n,  [A  dim. 
(romOr.rApndtH.abeak.]  i.U. llUtebaak.  A 
genua  of  bru^hiopodona  molluKi.  c  hancter- 
iiedbyaCrl|ionaXacu(e1y-b«aked  tliell.  Ko 
fewer  than  !M  (ottil  spedes "- — -" 


RHTKCROKELUDA 


TubttLbg  th«  deepflr  parU  of  the  Arctlo  mm 
famllf  or  malLiiK»ldi  ot  UiscUm  Bttchlii 


>iiiplalelT  tna,  util  Ui«  iDteaUo* 


UB-BAMD 


.  ID  ol  eoleoptor- 

.  __  ,  .. d  by  haTlng  Uie 

basd  prnloiieed  In  tb*  [onn  ot  >  uictDt  oi 
proboKiL 

BhrnabopbOTe  (iln'kMSr),  n,  Ons  of  Cha 
RliyuchoptaorL 

EliyiliOllOH  (rtnlotnX  n.  (Or.  rkyiiAii.  a 
b«k.  taStpt,  Iht  cirg,]  Tba  iklmmen  or 
KlHor-blllt.  ■  nniu  of  aquatic  blnli  bslons- 
Ine  to  U»  gnll  lunilT.  and  alU«d  to  Uia 
tsnu.  Tha  R.  nigra  (Maok  iklmmsr  or 
diMTwator)  )*  louod  on  th<  coaita  of  Amo- 

whua  DB  wliig.  ttw  inifaiK  ol  (he  aea  lor  U* 
food.  Anothar  ipaclw  la  fooDd  in  Atrtca, 
R.  oritntatU.  Baa  BEnmiR. 
RliriuihoUiiiilu  ( Tln-kO-it'nu ).  n.  ( Or. 
rh}/nchot,  a  beak  or  laout,  and  tauro4.  a 
Uiird  ]    A  foHll  geaoi  of  taurlini  dlacov- 

•hirs.   Tben  an  DO  teeUi  spparenl  In  either 

Kr,  and  Profewor  Owen  luppOKi  II  maj 
rt  had  lie  lavi  ancaaed  by  a  bony  or 
hornjr  alieath  ai  In  turtlea, 
Bhj'Iiehatponi  (rln-koa'po-nX  n.  (ai. 
r*jiniilw4.  a  bnk.  aod  mmt.  aeed.)  Beak- 
mih,  aEenni  ol  perennial  tufted  leafy  ledgei, 
na[.  order  Cyperacem  Two  ipeclea.  R.  alba 
'  "  '  "  "  »t»  BritUh  planta  gronlng  on 
€^  The  fonner  ft  common, 
reooguiied 


lane  glJtD  to  the  but 

■pa-rog-ra-ll),  n.    [Or, 
— ■■  ffraphO,  to  write. 


UviMtrtnW   T1 

■SwH 

(d  dallnaata.  ]    HI.  dirt  -  painting : 

tmnpUiona  tens  applied  by  the  anclenta  to 
genre  or  ■tlll-Ute  plcturea     Fairlalt 
tUirilmatW  (il-tlm'l-Wr).  n.    fOr.  rAyrit,  a 

inent  for  meaiurinii  the  velocity  ol  Huldt  or 
the >p*»d of ahlpa.   Itpmenutheopenend 

raliei  a  column  ol  mercuiy  In  a  gndiuted 

ShyUun,  SbTtliiniu  (rlthm,  rlUi'miu),  n. 
IL.  rhylhrnvi.  Irnm  Or.  rhyChnua,  any  re((o- 
iarly  racurring  vibratory  motion,  Innn  root 
ol  rlu«.  to  Hoir.l  1.  The  meaaara  ol  time 
or  movomant  by  f^ularly  recurring  Im- 
pului.  aonude.  Ac  ,  ai  in  poeUy,  pr«e 
compnitlon,  and  music,  and  by  analog, 
dinclnii;  periodical  aniphaele:  numerical 

niguUr  (ucceaalDn  of  aceeniTeniphaali.  or 

and  ihort  (beafjr  and  light)  lyllablei  In  a 
vena.  Prtut  alio  bai  Iti  rkuMm.  and  the 
.inly  dlSaranca(ao  tar aanundiaoancamed) 
Itetwrfu  varae  anil  proee  la,  thai  the  fotmer 

c.ulrii.'o,  orof  a  limited  variety  of  cadencei. 
illviilr<l  hy  gramuiaiii:a]  paoaeaand  em  phaaaa 
Inti-  ur<>p«rtlonal  clauKi.  »  aa  to  preeent 
aeniible  teinmiiei  to  the  ear  at  regafar  |>ro- 
iHirtioaed  ulitanccB;  proaa,  on  tha  other 

I^VfHivaaDdplniKlUK  AuccaMJnn:  biitltflon 

p«iry,Fiufpl.per)iapi.it  may  approilmete 

and  of  lierluilt  In  mwic,  rhythm  !•  the 
diipoaltion  ot  the  notei  ot  a  cnmpotlllon  In 


raapectof  time  and  meaeure:  the  perlDdloal 

which  marka  the  character  and  eiproMlon 
of  tha  mntlo.  In  dandtu,  tha  rhythm  la 
racognlzad  In  the  aound  ol  the  feat  — 
1.  Bbym*;  maCre;  rana:  namher. 

ShurUiK  nudu  np  ia  rlirliim. 

a  Innud.  the  orderol  proportion,  ai  regard) 
time,  which  reigni  batwoan  tha  diaerent 
moramanta  of  au  organ — ai  ol  tha  oiganiam 
in  health  and  dieeAM.  Tbua,  rbythm  l>  ap- 
plied to  tha  diurnal  rariatloai  of  the  pulae; 
and  to  tha  parojiyamal  movementaof  an  in- 
tennllMnt.  i>iin|iii 
Bhythmert  frith^m 


h  rhymer; 


KliyUunla,  BtarttamlMl  (rith'mik,  rith'- 
mtt-al),  o.  [Or,  r*i/Uiiii*o«.  I.  rAjittmifui. 
SftoRHTTHkl  l.Oforpertalningtorhythm; 
having  rhythm;  dnly  regolated  bycadencea, 
aocehta.  and  quantitlea.  'Uy  rhylAmic 
thought.'   B.  B.  Browning. 


I,  Id  mtd.  pailodlciL 
ahytlimlcallr  (rith'mik-al.U),  od*.    In  a 

rhythmical  manner;  with  rhythm. 
KhyUmilca  (rlth'mlka).  n.    Thathnnobof 

mualc  which  treala  of  the  length  ol  aoonda 

and  ot  cmphaaU. 
B^rtbmlllS t  (rith'ming),  a.    KhnnlDg. 

■Witneu  that  Impudent  lie  ol  the  Ai/lhm- 


JOayibnaia  (rlth'mui),  n.  [LJ  Sanu  u 
abytldonui  (ri-tld'o-ma),  n     [Or.  ntyia. 

tha  liber  or  meenphlcoura. 
Khyttsa  <r1'traa),  n.    {Or.  rtylif,  afnrrow, 

manatee  and  dogong,  bnl  approximately 
adaqtate.  having  wny  palatal  apparatui  tor 
cmihing  111  food.  Tha  only  •peclei  known 
wa>  the  Jt  AleUari,  now  aitbct.  Itwatdi*. 

Behring'i  liland.  off  Kamtchatka,  and  de- 
adrlbad  by  M.  Stgller,  whence  the  name. 

ElaKi^il}, .!' 
BUaCrl'alW    ._._ 

royal;  a  gold  coin  ol  vaiying 

current  in  Britain.     In  tbo  rvign  oi  Deary 

bwinningoiqueenEUubeth'inign'.'golden 

r«lga  ol  Jamta  L  there  were  maa-riala  of 
gold  at  Ht..  and  ipnr-rlala  at  l»t.    Spelled 
altoi(j/oi 
Kklto  (r«-U-Lfi),  n.  A  bridg*  over  tha  Grand 

BlUia;  (rfan-ii),  n.  [fttt  Kiakt  1  Htale  or 
character  of  behig  riant :  cbeaifnlneu : 
gaiety. 

tw 

(WW 


Rib  (rib),  n.  (A.  Hai.  rib,  riM;  cog.  D  rib 
ribbf.  LO.  ribbt.  Dan  ribbon  (that  !•  rib- 
bonej.  O  rtmw,  a  rib,  Icel  rif,  a  rlb-alHi 

(prlnglng  Imm  the  vertebral  column  and 


m/mUir. 


Sea  Plbdbakiphtbib. — 

MmblM  or  li  oonaldend  to  niaimbla  ■  r* 

ban  which  ipring  frona  the  k9«l,  and  «%ira 
lorml  or  itnngUian  the  rida  of   a  i*!^ 

tin  are*.  (1)  an  arch-larmad  pteoB  o<  Ii» 
I  fill  ■iiii|*iiilhifc  Ihiilalli  ami  jilaaiai  wai 
ol  domea,  vanlle,  Ac;  (i)  a  plain,  or  waxi- 

tnouldlng  oh  tha  iDterior  ot  a  waoltad  m^. 
(S)  a  cnrvad  member  ot  an  aich  osntrB:  (4,  ■ 
term  lometlmaa  applied  to  tbe  mnnldi— 
ol  timber  mola,  and  (boas  fotminc  tisne^ 
on  walla  and  in  windowa.  Mia  bat  omt  ,4 
tha  principal  plaoaa  at  IhB  tramework  mi  > 
laaf,aapeclallythaoantralb>D8l»iuli>alTea. 
or  any  almllar  alerated  line  abors  a  kody 
(d)  One  ot  tbe  ourrad  parte  on  vhle*  anf- 
iblng  aipuded  raaU  tor  anppawi;  i^ki* 
cally,  one  ol  tha  ait«ii*lou  rods  oa  vkK* 


<a)  Id  taodk.  au  aogle-idlte  caat  betwea 
two  other  platea,  to  brace  and  auvnsttan 
them,  ai  between  tbe  aole  and  wall-plaM' 
ot  a  braekcL  (k)  In  lauiuv,  a  pUlu  idimt 
left  ai  a  inpport  for  the  rmj  of  a  nalac 

Sin  bookbinding,  one  of  tba  rlibpn  ea  ite 
uk  ot  a  book,  which  aarve  tor  coTarlw  tw 
Up«  and  lor  ornament.— S.  A  wife,  la  alla- 
alun  to  Eve,  our  eommon  motlMo-,  tuiJ 
ontol Adam'arib.  ' Pnncb and Ua nt Jiaa ' 
Sir  r.  SmO.  [Familiar.)— JtAi  ^  *  fmini 
(naW.),  abort  plecea  of  wond  IutIbc  l>ut~ 
thmngh  which  an  raeved  (he  twu  parte  -4 

Blb^b),e.C  pnt «  pp.  riUwl,' ppr  viM»«i. 
t.  To  fumiih  with  rjba;  Ui  lona  with  raorc 
linM  and  channel! :  aa.  to  ri»  cloUi.  — i.  T.' 
hicloea  with  riba;  to  that  Id.  Sltmt.-a  T. 
plough  H  ai  to  leave  rlb-llks  ridcH  m^ 
what  apart     Lotulaa.     Bee  KlBUliS 

Blbadoqulu.  IUb*adHiilii(i1-bad'a-kwiB. 
ti-ba'dc^win),  li.  [Fr-.tivm  rOn^  a  wl- 
if  ipacial  Intrepidity,  a  maaibcr  ef  a 


forlor. 


lope.)    I 


a  kind  ol 


with  Iron  Epikea,  placed  In  finat  at  tumim 
arrayed  for  battle.     In  tha  fourtaenth  cv 

lury  they  were  himiahad  wltb  mall  cauma 
The  Dama  wai  alto  given  to  a  powotaloa 
bow  lor  throwing  long  dart*. 
Ubkld  (rll/aldX  n.  10.K.  alaa  vAmd.  r 
tatul,  O.ri.  rOauJd,  ribauU.  rOaad.  ton 
lecherout;  It  ribaido,  a  pcraan  of  (be  ki 


rlM,  Mpa,  1 


1  H.a.  I 


Blb«ld(rib'ald],a.     Low;  baas;  maaa;  nh; 

DbKene.     S*a*, 
Blbaldilh  (rili'ald-ldi).  a.    Dlapoeed  (a  K- 

baldry.    'A  riioUOik  tongue.'    Bp.  BolL 
Bltwldnliu (ribald-ma),  a.    Oimialnliw  n- 

baUry.     J.  M  Matm, 
Rlbildi7(rtb'a]d-riX  ».     Tbe  talk  of  a  ii)~ 

aid;    obacena   language;    iDdecsocy ;  ^. 

KlbMid  (rlb'aDd),  n.    See  Rnsoa. 

BlbMld  (KVand).  «.(.     To  adorn  with  rib- 
yelloa 


B.Jat 


d  <rib'i 


'Aibawtad  wltbfi 

wddX-.    Than. 


Kibuid,!  Rlbaiijaa,t  n,     [8«  Kiuu>l   1 
mgue,  vagrant,  or  whoremonger;  a  pan 

aid,    C*ower. 
UlMLiuW«.t  1     Ribaldry;  taidKnl  *■* 

EiiMLadroiu,iBltMiudT«di(ini'id-nh>fV- 

»fl-ndl,a.  ObK»ne;lewd;  ' — '-■ —    ■■- 
■'  wAtrd  ni^  ol  Kgypt,' 


Blbb«Dd<rib'and),o 


InwolKgypt,'    SSa*. 


Bib-bud  (rib'bandX  n.  In  ikifivUim. 
(a)  one  ol  the  long,  narrow,  Oeilhl*  ;4rv< 
of  wood  nailed  tcmporartly  on  the  OBtinlr 
or  the  Iranvee  lengtholae,  an  m  to  iw<w 
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poalUon  uid  Impirt  lUbllltf  to  ths  ikato- 
lon.  tb)  A  viDurs  Umber  of  tha  (Up  [M- 
tflned  UnaUioaTi  Inlbt  bllieviTi  to  pn- 
vsDt  tha  Uinben  ol  tbe  cndla  ilippllw  ODt- 
ward*  diulQg  laUDuUiu. 
SlbbVut-Unatitl/buid-llaXn  iaAipMaU- 
itto,  ana  of  thg  dluoiul  Una*  on  Iha  bortr- 
^.--  v^  muni  of  uhlsh  tbe  DaioU  callad 


kre  to  b«  H.- 

ott  upon  toe  mould 


Oag  tha  Unbar  or  baLng  drawn  throufb: 
UMKlclilanilarfulening  ribbaodi.  WrltMD 
ftlio  RiMau-nail 
Ubbad  (rtbd).  p.  ind  a.  Famltbad  wltb 
ntM;  H,  rA»w(  Willi  (Mali  Incloaad  u  wltb 
liba;  markad  or  formed  wHbiiilnsllHiUid 
chaanaLi;  u.  rtUad  olotb. 

KlbUU  (rlblngX  n.  L  An  iMsmbLlsa  or 
mrruaemmt  of  libh  u  Um  Umbar  work 
amtAlnloffaTaulladeelllna,  ridfaaonaLoUi, 
TSlu  In  ilM  l«Taa  of  puinU,  Ao.  —1.  In 
apri  ■  kind  ol  Imperfact  ploughing,  tor- 
marlj  oomiHia.  hj  wbUb  Mobblai  war*  ?■■ 
pldly  tontad  enr,  mtj  altanuta  itrlp 
odIj  balna  movad.  Br  tbli  matbod  aal> 
hall  llM  uod  la  nlMd;  tba  turrow  balni 
Uld  orar  qaila  llil.  and  oDnttng  an  aqul 
■pwiB  of  Iha  lanl  mrlto*.  A  atmllar  dht- 
allou  la  (tin  Is  naa  In  aoma  pIubl  ^to- 
land  bu  bean  pBlrarlud  bf  oImii  pwnfb' 
Inn  and  1*  raMj  lor  racaiTini  tba  atid, 
ud  tha  nuida  of  Bowllii  upon  land  tbua 
pr«pat*d  Ji  alio  called  rOUiv. 

WbUns-llAU(rlt^log-iiil),n.  SeaRlBUH>- 

Blhblt-nbUa  (rlblnb-l),  n.  [BodnpUca- 
tlonotraMb.]  1.  Ambbla:  tnob.  -ArO- 
M-roUla  of  goBilpa.'  Jolin  Ta^Ur.—i.  aUlj 
or  Indeoent  talk.  -Sacb  nacoath  wralched 
riMla-mUla.'    Hudibnu  Rtdititui. 

Utlbl»-»Wt  (rUn-nl),  n.    AlUiacata- 

Blbtoa,  Slbuid  (rib'oB.  rlVud),  n.  [OK. 
riban*.  rifrait,  rwanf.  Ac,  from  O.  and 
ProT.  lY.  Ktan.  Mod  ti.  ruAan,  a  word  pro- 
bahliotOarmanlDorlalD,  babu  darlied.  ac- 
Gordlng  to  Dies,  frum  £>,  ring-oand,  a  neck- 
IJa.  lit  a  rlnc-baodi  Am.  trout  taml.  being 


Una.  and  tand.  0 


J^l" 


irFnoc) 


pa  tha  French  word 
It  irom  the  i;eiiiii ;  cotnp.  Qaal.  nfraan.  ■ 
libboD.  •  miat  tor  tba  haTr:  rib.  rib*,  a  hair; 
Ir.  ribe.  rikm,  a  ribbon ;  W.  rM6.  what  it 
thinly  laid  In  a  row  urttreak;  rAiMn.  a  nar- 
row ivw.  a  itraak;  Annor.  riUtn,  an  alia;,  a 

tllk.  tatln.  As. ;  ■  narrow  wab  of  tllk.  tatln, 

nuarnl.  or  liti  lutanlng  loma  pvt  of  female 

hm  are  often  uied  to  datlfnate  tba  orden 
Dt  the  Oarter  and  Bath  reapeetlTalT,  tba 
badge  of  tht  fanoer  being  lupportaJ  bj  a 
blue  ribbDD.  and  that  ot  Ih*  Utter  bj  a  r«d 
ribbon.     Baa  BldI-ubboh. 


laeoiblta  a  ribbon  hi  aone  n 
arrow,  thin  atrip  of  anything;  ai 
U  tnrkinff,  a  long,  tbin  ttrip  a 


[Colloq.]  — IVi  AsikUt  tlu 
h»™,todriTa.(.)InW. 
one  of  tha  ordlnanaa,  coa- 
talnbig  one-algbth  part  of 
the  bend  of  wblch  It  It  a 


Was  ribbona 


Abrak* 


KIMKm  (ifb-aa),  a.   Of. 

SlbbaA-lmkt  (tlb'oa-bTU}.  n. 

barioa  >  band  which  naarli  turn. 

whealwhoaa  motion  la  to  ba  ebackad. 

Blbbon^gtl  ( rifoB-flih ),  n.  Tha  popalar 
name  of  tha  Oibaa  of  the  genua  Gepolia.  acan- 
thoptUTgiout  fiihai  befonaliic  to  the  Ca- 
polldB  funllT  and  order  Teleoatel.  Tha  pe- 
collar  characten  of  tba  naui  are  IndlcaUd 
ipeclea  being  dlitlDgalihad 
ad  bodiei.  much  Battened 

UDDOn-gnM  (riyoD-graa),  n.  Caoair- 
gnui;  a  gvden  mriatf.  itriped  with  fraeo 
and  while,  of  fAalaruarandlHaeea,  a  grata 

which  It  loabd  In  lU  wUd  at       


had  Itt  origin  abont  UM.  The  prtBuiry  ob- 
Jeat  ol  the  aiaoclatlua  waa  antagonlam  to 
the  Orange  oigauliatlon  of  the  oortbera 
ProMatanla.  to  wtalah  w»>  added  the  retalla- 
Uoaof  agrarian  mipraaBloa  or  Injuatlca,  real 
or  luppMed.  bj  toe  Mutatnatioo  of  und- 
lordlk  und-aganU,  As.  The  membeti  were 
bouid  to  aaoi  otlMr  bi  u  oatb,  and  had 
Htaa-wordty  alna  Ao.  Tbmj  had  Iheir  name 
from  apl««otrA6«nth*f  worauabadga 
Bach  lootl  tawdatioa  waa  called  kMpt, 
Blbbon-Jgbqm  (rtb'oii'Jat-titrX  n.  A  name 
giren  to  thote  nrietlM  of  iufitr  In  which 
nged  In  panllel  laren 
>na  It  U  a  prodBct  of 
•d  by  oon- 


or  tttipet,  like  ribboi 


oUii.    Anataambly 
place  of  meeting, 
in),  n.    A  member  of 
Utlon  or  lodge.    Saa 

IUblKni-nuui<cfb'Dn-map),n.  Amapprlotad 
on  a  16ng  atrip  which  windi  on  an  aiit 
within  a  cat*. 

KlbboBrlKV  (riVon^g),  n.    Same  at  fiond- 

aibboa-vonn  (rib'on-wtrmV 
-      '    'Irtdoalt  of    th< 


SlbM  (rt-bliY  n. 
byth*  Anblta 


hiea> 

(rt'btal  n.  (Trom  Bibal.  i 

._  .r_  p^^K^o- 

itBilu  to  a  I 


Nemertlda 


intl J  nppoeed  to  VVlj  tc 


.  JMuf 

fonning  the  nat  order 

iee>     It  It  well  kuoira  at  pn. _, 

currant  and  gooaabeirj.  end  alio  for  afford- 
ing many  of  the  oniaaieDtal  thniba  ol  out 
gvdana.  The  ipeclei  are  natlvea  of  the 
moontalna,  hllle.  woodt.  tad  thickete  nf  the 
tvmparate  parti  of  Bnrope,  Aala,  and  Ame- 

Blb«T«n,  SlbwDit(rib'graa,  rib'wirt),  ». 

A  Ritlifa  blaal  of  the  genu  Plantago.  the 

P-  lanaofam.    B««  PLUiTianrui 
KlUbBI  (rib'lb),  n.  LAmntlcallnitrument; 

a  nbec    C^uttr,    See  BiBM.~t.  (Comp, 

ribaU.]    AnoldlBwd 

0>  HUM  lul  raot  iboH  Kaattak  m 

BlUbla^l  n.  A  email  rlblbe  or  rebec  Ckait- 

I  (riVlet).  (L    ffavlnc  no  Hbt. 
(rltronlB..    ■"-- 


Ribctcm-ptimlii  (rWiEon-nip-l 
Riitton,  la  Yorkihln,  whep 
OoodriDke  pUotid  three pipac 
Rouen  In  Konnandj.  Two  <! 
become  the  t 


applea 


I  England. 


Uth-iQpiKalad  (rib'inp-pATt«d),  a.     Snp- 

Wb-TuStldi  (rib-nJcingX  n.  In  an* 
vaultlbg  harinR  riba  projecting  briow  the 
general  turf  ace  of  tha  celilng  to  ttrengthen 

Ribwort  (riVwIrt).    See  RlB-SR^M. 
■Bio.    A  icnnlnation  dmoting  larltdicUon, 

eaerdied,  at  In  hithopric.  A.  Sax.  qrat-rw, 
Hnff-ric.  It  la  the  A  9ul  rUa,  power,  do- 
minion, kingdom,  realm;  O.  rntk,  D.  r^k, 
Ooth.  niK,  dotalnlon;  from  the  Mma  root 
at  K.  riffSt.  ruA,  L.  rtffo,  to  rule,  whence 
ngal.rmnon.Jk^.  At  a  termination  of  proper 
namea  it  danotea  rich  or  powerful,  m  In 
FriiUrick.  rich  in  peace. 


ir  ot  lltarworta.  oi 


iDiUmba 

They  are  rmmUt  natl***  of  warm  climatei 
Bin  (lb),  n.  iFr.  T«i  or  rit.  from  L.  aryri 
iToa  Or.  «VM-  rrmn,  rice,  f  nn-    '  - 


Om>  and  Iti  teed.  (Bee 
omy  one  impurlant  ipecit 
plaut  It  probably  origlnali' 
bntltlinow  uultlTtled  In  all 


Ithprobablyorigbi^iyi 

I  grain  fonot 
portion  of  the  food 
InhsbltahU.     In  A: 


irz 


round,  and  Jointed.' Innn 
ItoSfeet  high;  the  leaiaa 
I  aralarge,lln)i.andpalnteiL 
arttliH  from  Tery  Idhs. 
cylindrical,  and  finely  iM- 
atad  abeatni:  the  llowan 
are  diipDaed  fn  a  paalDl* 
lomewhal  retembllog  that 


la  an  itunienie  Tarietj  In 
the  qnaUllaa  of  rice,  but  the  rice  ralaed  on 
(ba  low  manhy  grooudt  of  Carolina  Ij  nn- 
onMUonably  tary  tnperior  to  any  hmuiht 
nom any otlier quarter.  Otthatice. 
bom  the  Boat  that  trom  Fatna  It  tha  ni< 
etteemed.  Canada  rw,  or  the  viid  ria  oj 
North  America.  It  tba  Zitania  aauaiiea. 
quite  different  from  the  true  rice..  Tneieada 
■ra  larinaceoiUh  and  much  tiled  for  food  by 
the  Indiana 
Bloe-btrd  (r1tl>*rd).  n.  1.  A  bird  of  the 
Unilsd  autet,  tha  Embtriia  oniivam,  or 
iMuAonyx  oryrivorru.  ao  named  from  ita 
teeding  on  lice.  InHevBnglanditltcalled 
»o6oKiit  or  bot-Unaoln.  Called  alto  BSu- 
hmtHV  or  JMgi-tnwiaf .  See  fiOBOLIHI.— 
3.  On*  ot  tha  namaa  ot  (ha  pMldy-bird  or 


Java  apartow,  the  Loria  orytiwora.  In  Java 
and  other  parta  of  Atla  where  it  ii  found  It 
commit*  gnat  ravage*  in  the  rice  Beldt  with 
Ita  iharp  and  powerful  b"*     "  '-  --^i^  j 

lor  itt  elegant  ihap*  and 

BlM-bUoiUt  (rb'bla-kalX  "- 
made  with  Sour,  with  a  gnater  m  ■•_  jiui- 
tlon  of  tic*  mixed,  iweetened  with  tugar, 
and  flavoorad  and  enriched  with  butter. 

(rl^bnnt-lng),  n.     Same  at 

'(rWdntt),  n.  Tha  relnie  of  rice 
wiuuii  — 11  ■In*  when  It  it  cleaned  for  the 
market,  oontUUhg  ot  the  but  broken 
graiiu.  and  dat( ;  rice  -  raeaL  It  It  a  vala- 
able  food  for  eattt* 
BlMjIUniT^^rlt^nrX  n.    Oronnd  iloa  lor 


Ktt-birA.  1. 


makiiu  puddlnn  Ac 
EUm-OM  (rit'glax  "-    A  ipedei  o 
made  Dy  boiling  groond  rice  In  aof( 


Jolly. 

Sle»4Baal  (iWrntl),  n.  Same  at  Biti-dtat 
Bld^oUk  VrWmllki  n.  Milk  boiled  and 
(Uckened  with  rioa. 
Uov-paw  (rVpA-ptrX  n.  I.  Paper  made 
trom  rice  itraw.  uaod  In  Japan  and  elae- 
wbere.— 1.  A  tabttaoce  prepared  trooi  the 
central  cellnlar portion orplth  ol  the atca 
of  Amtia  fapyrifrn  Itie  ttem  ot  the 
plant  la  cut  Into  langtha  and  the  woody 
part  removed    The  pjlh  It  then,  by  meana 


O,  So.  locki      B,  go;     1,  iob;     k,  tr.  to*;     ug,  tiiv; 


wh,wUr,    •>>,„ 


mBjet. 
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of  a  ibarp  knife,  carefully  pared  from  the 
circamfovnce  to  the  centre  «o  m  to  f onn 
a  rolled  layer  of  eqoal  thickneei  through- 
out the  cellular  Btructmre  bel^g  easily  teen 
under  the  mlcroeoope.  It  is  brmigfat  from 
China,  where  It  ie  used  as  a  material  lor 
painting  upon  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
sereral  fancgr  and  omamtfital  artidea.  It  is 
sometimes  erroneously  stated  to  be  prepared 
from  rice. 

Blo»-piiddlng  (ris'pod-ingX  f^  Pudding 
made  of  milk  and  ride,  with  eggs  and  sugar, 
and  often  enriched  with  fruit,  as  curcante, 
gooseberries,  H^I^  ^^ 

Bloe-lliell  (ifs'sbelX  n.  A  species  of  shell 
of  the  genus  Oliva. 

Bloe-flOap  (ris's^pX  n.  A  kind  of  soup  made 
with  rice,«iriched  and  flavoured  with  outter, 
cream,  veal,  chicken,  or  mutton  stock,  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  thickened  with  flour. 

RlO^trocmial  (ris'trd-pi-al),  n.  The  same 
as  AiMnMrd,  L 

Bioe-water(ris'w]|-t«rXn.  Water  thickened 
by  boiling  nee  in  it,  sweetened  with  sugar 
and  flavoured  with  cinnamon,  doves,  nut- 
mea,  or  the  like.  It  is  a  pleasant  drink, 
andls  often  given  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

Bloe-weevU  (ris'wd-vil),  n.  An  Insect,  the 
Oakmdra  oryzm,  resembling  the  common 
wheat- weevil,  which  preys  on  rice,  maize.  At. 

Bioe-Wlne  (ris'wInX  n.  A  highly  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  made  by  the  Chinese  from  rice. 

JUeb  (richX  a.  [Partly  from  Fr.  riche,  rich, 
ptaily  from  A.  Sax.  rtee,  rich,  powerful,  the 
two  words  having  no  doubt  amalgamated. 
The  French  word  is  from  O.  H.  O.  rtehe  (Mod. 
O.  reie^X  i^ch,  this  s^dn  being  cog.  with 
A.  Sax.  Hee,  IceL  rOcTt  Goth.  m%«,  rich,  the 
root  being  that  of  £.  right.  Richea  is  not 
from  rich,  but  directly  from  the  Frendi.] 
L  Having  abundant  material  possessions; 
possessing  a  large  porticm  of  land,  goods, 
or  money,  or  any  other  valusble  property; 
opulent;  wealthy:  opposed  to  poor. 

Abram  was  very  ric*  in  cattle,  in  sHrer,  and  in 
gold.  Gen.  ziiL  a. 

8.  Hence,  generally,  well  supplied;  abound- 
ing; as,ariB&entertainment;  aricA  treasury. 

If  life  be  short  it  shall  be  glorious ; 

Each  moment  shall  be  riA  in  aomc  great  action. 

Rem*. 
8.  Abundant  in  materials;  producing  ample 
supplies ;  yielding  great  quantities  of  any- 
thing valuable;  productive;  fertile;  fruitful; 
as,  aricA  mine;  rich  ore;  rich  soil;  rich  crop. 

Where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richtst  hand 
Showers  on  her  lungs  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  Miittm. 

i.  Composed  of  valuable,  precious,  or  costly 
materials  or  ingredients;  procured  at  great 
outlay:  highly  valued ;  sumptuous;  costly; 
as,  rwi  presents ;  rich  furniture. 


than  these  diamonds/ 


Richer 
Tennyton. 

Rick  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore. 

And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore.  Moor*. 

6.  Abounding  in  nutritive  or  agreeable  quali- 
ties ;  sbounding  in  oualities  gratif ving  the 
sense  of  taste;  especially,  as  applied  to  arti- 
cles of  food,  highly  seasoned  or  abound- 
ing in  oleaginous  ingredients;  to  articles 
of  drink,  sweet,  luscious,  or  highly  flav- 
ouie  1 :  as,  a  rich  dish ;  rich  cream  or  soup; 
rich  pastiy;  rich  fruit;  rich  wine.— d.  Fully 
or  largely  gratifying  the  sense  of  si^t;  not 
faint  or  deucate;  vivid;  bright;  as,neAcol- 
oora  'TiieA  windows  that  exclude  the  light' 
Qray.^t.  Qratif  ylng  or  agreeable  to  the  sense 
of  hearing;  sweet;  mellow;  soft;  harmonious; 
aa,  a  ri€h  tone ;  rich  music.  '  Or  voice  the 
richest  toned  that  sings.'  T9nny$on.— 
&  Abounding  in  humour;  nighly  provocative 
of  aaiusement  or  laughter;  funny;  laughable; 
as,  a  rich  idea;  a  rich  joke. 

*  A  capiul  party,  onlj  you  were  wanted.  We  had 
Beaumanoir  and  Vere,  and  Jack  Tufton  uid  Sprnggs.' 
— •  Was  Spraggs  riek  t '—'  Wasnt  he  1 1  have  not  done 
laughing  yet  He  told  us  a  story  about  the  little  Biron. 
who  was  over  here  last  year  .  .  .  Killing  I  Get 
him  to  tell  it  to  you.  TherurActftiblngyoueverheard.' 

DisrmeU. 

—The  richy  used  as  a  noun,  denotes  a  rich 
man  or  person,  or  more  frequently  in  the 
plural,  rich  men  or  perscMis^ 

Th*  riek  hath  many  friends.         Pror.  ziv.  ml 

This  word  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of 
compounds  which  are  self-explanatory;  as, 
ricA-coloured,  rscA-fleeced,  HeX-haired,  rich- 
laden,  itc 
Kloh  t  (rich),  V  t    To  enrich.    See  Bhrich. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  eVn  from  thb  Hne  to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champaigns  ricifd. 

SkmJk. 

Blfthardla  (rich-ar'di-a).  n.  [In  honour  of 
L.  C.  Richard,  an  eminent  French  botanist  ] 
A  genus  of  i^ants,  nat  order  Arsceie,  of 
which  only  one  species  is  known  {R,  athi- 


opieoX  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Ho^ 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  aroideous 
plants,  with  large,  handsome,  glossy  leaver 
and  white  spathas,  growing  vigorously  in  the 
ordinary  apartments  of  a  house*  and  may  be 
made  to  blossom  all  the  year  rowuL  It  was 
introduced  into  this  countxr  under  the  name 
of  Calla  cethiovioa,  and  is  often  known  as  the 
wliite  arum,  lily  of  the  Nile,  or  trumpet  lily. 

Riohard  Roe.   See  Johh  Doe. 

Wo?WT^«^Tl^  (rlchard-sd'ni-aX n.  (In me- 
mory of  Bichard  Richardson,  an  £uglish 
botanist]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Bubiaceae.  The  spedes  are  natives  of  Amer- 
ica. They  are  trailing  plants  with  woody 
roots  covered  with  a  thick  rough  rind,  and 
small  flowera  clustered  together  in  heads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  surrounded 
by  an  involucre.  R  seabra  (white  ipecacu- 
anha) inhid>its  tropical  America,  and  pos- 
sesses |nt>perties  simUar  to  those  of  CephaS- 
Ua  Ipecacuanha. 

Bldies  (rich'exX  *k  [Formerly  ncAsMe,  from 
Fr.  richeste,  from  ri^ie,^  ridi.    See  Rich.] 

1.  That  which  makes  rich;  an  abiuduice 
of  land,  goods,  or  money;  abundant  posses- 
sions; wealth;  opulence;  affluence. 

Rickes  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and  ail- 
vw.  but  in  having  more  in  proporaon  than  our  nei^i- 
boun.  Locit. 

2.  That  which  is  or  appears  ridi,  predous, 
sumptuous,  or  the  like.  '  The  riches  of  hea- 
ven's pavement^  trodden  gold.'  Milton. 
This  word,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ety- 
mology* is  really  iu  the  singular  number, 
but  is  very  rarely  so  used,  the  apparently 
plural  termination  having  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  plural,  and  to  be  so  used.  It 
is  a  singular  in  the  following  examplea 

And  for  tliat  rickes,  where  is  my  desenringt  Skak. 
For  in  one  hour  so  great  rickes  is  come  to  nought 

Rev.  XTiiL  17. 
Syn.  Wealth,  opulence,  afiluence,  wealthi- 
ness,  richness,  plentir,  abundance. 
RlGbeB8e,tn.  [Fr.]  Wealth.  pL  RicheBBes. 
Riches.    Chaucer. 

Richly  (richli),  adv.  In  a  rich  manner: 
(a)  with  riches ;  with  opulence ;  with  abun- 
Oiuice  of  goods  or  estate;  witli  ample  funds; 
as,  a  hospital  richly  endowed. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady  rick/y  left.  SkaA. 

(b)Q§!ay;  splendidly;  msgnifloentljr,  tm,riehly 
aressed;noUy  ornamented.  (c)Flenteously; 
abundantly;  amply;  as,  to  be  richly  paid 
for  services,  (d)  Highly;  strongly;  abun- 
dantly ;  as,  a  chastisement  richly  deserved. 

Rlfflmftim  (rich'nesX  «i^  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  rich ;  that  which  makes  or 
constitutes  anything  rich;  any  good  quality 
existing  in  abimdimce;  as,  (a)  c^iuence; 
affluence;  wealth;  as,  a  man  noted  for  rkA- 
tiess.  (b)  Fulness  of  supply;  abundance;  as, 
the  richness  of  a  treasury,  (c)  Productive- 
ness; fertility;  fmitfulness;  as,  the  rtcAfiesi 
of  the  soil ;  the  richness  of  a  mine  or  of  an 
ore,  &c.  (d)  Abundance  of  predous  or  vslu- 
able  material  or  ingredients ;  value ;  costli- 
ness; as.  richness  of  furniture,  dress,  orna- 
ments, etc.  (e)  Abtmdance  of  nutritive  or 
sgreeable  qualities;  as,  richness  of  food, 
wines,  odours,  ^kc  (/)  Abundance  of  what- 
ever is  grati^ing  to  the  eye ;  brightneBS ; 
vividness;  brilliancy;  as,  richness  df  colour, 
(p)  Abundance  of  whatever  gratifies  the  ear; 
sweetness;  melodiousness;  harmoniousness; 
as,  ricAnew  of  tone,  (ft)  The  quality  of  being 
highly  amusing  or  entertaining;  the  ouali^ 
of  being  extremely  funny  or  laughable ;  as, 
the  richness  of  a  joke. 

Ricl]llc(ri-sin'ikX  a-  [SeeRiomus.]  Atertn 
applied  to  an  add  obtained  by  distilling 
castor-oil  at  a  high  temperature. 

tUHniw  (ris'i-nInX  n.  An  allcaloid  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
iRidnus  eotnn^unis),  and  in  those  of  Croton 
Tiglium.    It  forms  colourless  rectangular 

Erisms  and  laminae,  having  a  slight  taste  of 
itter  almonds,  insoluble  In  water,  soluble 
In  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  in 
benzene. 

Rldnoleine  (ris4-nor6-!nX  ^  CL-  ridnus, 
caator-oil  plant,  and  oleum,  oii]  In  chem. 
a  fatty  substance  obtained  from  castor-oil, 
of  which  it  U  the  chief  constituent  It 
yidds  on  saponification  oxide  of  glyceryl 
and  a  liquid  add  called  ricinolic  ae^ 

RidnollO  (ris-i-nol'ikX  o-  In  chem.  pertahi- 
ing  to  or  obtained  from  castor-oU;  as,  rick^ 
o<u;add. 

RidnuB  (ris'i-nusX  n.  [From  L.  ridnus,  a 
tick— from  the  seeds  resembling  ticks.]  A 
genus  of  apetalotts  plants,  nat  order  Eu- 

Sborbiacen.    The  best  known  species  is  the 
L  communis  or  palma  CSiristi,  which  pro- 


duces the  eastor-oiL    It  is 
be  originally  from  SarUux, 
abundantly  In  India.    In  w; 


It  p-^ 


Is  Ugneous  and  paraaiMal;  In 
ous  andaannd.  TIm 
oua  See  CasNB-oSL. 
Ri^CrikXn.  (A 
a  heap;  cog:  loel  AmtOtr,  a  pOei,  smMiad. 
same  root  as  in  W.  srw^ ,  Vt.  n  mm\  h.  a  h^ 
pile,  rick.]  l.Attackorpi]««f  oan«rl»- 
the  lower  part  being  seneKaUy  of  a  rvte 
drical  foim.  and  tte  top  ^nrt  xonx^-4  ^ 
conical,  and  often  ttatcb 
the  pUe  frem  rain.— ^  A  ananll  pife  «r 
piled  up  in  the  (told  by  ttie  g.aflfc«iii  (i 
vincial  English.] 

RiCk(rikXv.t  To  pne  np  In  xitfcn 
Ricker8(rik'«rsXn.j92.  Tliest«ii»< 
of  young  trees  cut  up  into  longttn 
ing  flax,  hemp,  and  the  like,  or  for ! 
boat  masts  and  jwe^M,  boat-liook 
RI<dE«tl8b(rik'et-ish). «. 
rickety.  Fitttsr.  (Rare. ) 
Ri6lnt8(rik'ataXn.  (ronn«d  %ittk^eak 
-ets,  from  tmdr.  0.£.  wrikken,  tn  twiol  lia 
denotinff  a  disease  aoootnptanled  hf  dtcjt 
tion;  allied  to  toring  and  wriggU.  flfaf  ,  i 
disease  considered  by  soma  mndiral  si 
as  a  special  disease  of  the  bonaa.  and  by  4 
asmerely  one  of  the  variooa  famu  of  sa- 
lt commonly  appeara  sfter  tise  i«e  «tf  ^ 
months,  and  before  that  of  tvoyes 
ing  prindpally  the  bonen  Tbe 
isoc  symi^ms  are  a  burgv  bend, 
forehead,  projecting  braaat-bosM 
ribs,  big  belly,  and  emaeiatad 
areat  debility.  The  bonea  and  nine  i^  tkt 
back  are  variously  distorted.  ]\atw  6t^ 
qaently  restores  the  general  kealth.  fesi 
leaves  the  limbs  distorted. 
Ridcety(rik'et-iXa^  l.  Affaotedwithrickite 
'/iuafteCy  cfaUdren.'  Afbv»kmot~~t.  l^  m 
chad  affected  with  rickeU;  f^ble  la  m 
joints;  feeble  or  imperfect  In  saaefaL  *r»n^ 
and ndce<y notions. '  Wwbmhn. — t Hw- 
ening  to  fall :  approaching  ruin;  Aakj,  sa 
a  ridcety  building. 

RiCkle^rik1X>MSootdil  lAbeapc^i 
or  of  peats.  Ac -4.  A  little  riek;  a 


May  Boreas  never  thnsh  yoar  rigs. 
Nor  kick  your  ridUet^MtMe  k^v 

Ritik-gtand  (rik'standX  n.  AbMrnsat^ 
timber  or  iron.or  sometimea  wfa«Uy  or  panb 
of  masonry,  on  which  oom  risks  vs  ws^m 
are  built  The  object  of  riek-aUf>ds  m  » 
keep  the  lower  part  of  tha  stack  dzy,  mi 
exclude  vermin. 

RlOOChet  (rik'o-iiietX  «^  Itt.  Xlym.  a» 
known.]  A rrtwundiag  from  a  lat  ii la ■ 
as  of  a  stone  from  water  or  of  acaniw  hrf 
from  the  ground;  the  motioa  fsaulnttf 
known  as  ottck-and-draka.  —  /fisssb*  m*, 
ricochet  /bring,  the  firing  of  guBS>  mmntn. 
or  howitxers  with  smaU  charges  sad  b* 
elevation,  so  as  to  cause  the  balls  ar  ■*■•• 
to  roll  and  bound  along.  It  is  very  thuttm 
tive,  as  the  rebound  rsuies  the  shot  tr  iMi 
to  pass  along  a  sreat  space  almost  ■¥«■  ikr 
gro.und,  destroyug  all  that  Is  meets  vrtk  m 
its  way.  It  is  frequently  met!  la  siw  is 
dear  the  face  of  a  ravelin,  testwo,  tit  oikv 
work,  dismounting  guns  and 


men ;  and  may  also  be  used  sgaiatf  tn«t* 

in  the  field.— i{MioeA«t  battery,  a  battciy  Isr 

firing  in  thia  manner. 
RioodMft  (rik-o^bet^  e.t  prat  A  r^  rw^ 

ehetted;  ppr.  rieoohetHng.    To  eycraie  sym 

by  ricochet  firing. 
Ricochet  (rik-o-shefX  vi    To  Aim  ss  s 

stone,  along  the  surface  of  wster,  bcace.  Is 


F&te,  Ittr,  fat,  ftll;       mi,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       dl,  pound;      ii.  Be.  abuse;     h^U^. 


ka-DudedBokiud  dnknor;' 1 

"Mlpmled.     'F 
Makmt 


AloniM  (rik'tar),  n.  Anptis  BmOiY. 
KletBi(rllc'WiXK  ri-ae<>P«wdmaalft 
1.  In  tef,  Uu  tlmt,  n  of  ■  oalri.  wnlli 


UMrU),  t.1  mk  «  pp.  rid  w  riddfd;  ppr. 
riddiaf.  [A.  3u.  Arwlilan,  to  Ma.  whanos 
aAnddoih  ariJilaa.  la  rid.  Id  mt  tnt.  Ae.; 
■OK.  lii*L  nr^s  (nr<4aX  *<>  div.  to  empty, 
from  Arjdda  {kt)6dia),  to  cimri  Du.  ry™. 
to  »t«tr.  to  nnion.  ]  L  To  tne;  to  deUrer^ 
lo  Uke  awH  or  u**  "Tkiit  be  nilElit  rid 
blmontol  thalrbanda'    Oas.  uzitt  K 


I    1.  Onfl  irbo  propoaadi  rtddlei;   oM  *ho 
ipeftia  UDbiguoiulj  nr  obsmnly. 

yfujiin.ly  friril  .Ing-ll),  ~i.     Iq  th*  mumBT 

of  ■  rlddJo;  mipnatluD^;  obacoftlj ;  va- 
blfunmli;  Hcratlr.  Dimnt. 
BIda  (rid),  i.i  prat  nda;  pp.  WddfK;  ppr. 
ridimg.  Rid  for  tho  pret-  A  part  ti  not  now 
ucd.  [A.  Du  rlddn;  tlmlfir  tarn*  un  in 
tha  othar  TeatoDlo  tongnaa,  a*  L  O.  ndtn. 
D.  rijdtn.  leal.  rWo.  Dan.  rid.,  Q.  nUm, 
O.a.  H«v»-torlda.  Orid  and  md.  ai  •rail 
•1  rtadv,  an  from  thh  item.)  1.  To  nuta 
progreulDa  iJttlnA  on  an  uilmAl't  back  j  Co 
ba  oanlad  on  tta  aack  at  an  ■"^"■^.  aa  on 


111  aigei.  9rjtiHd^  I 
J),  prat  of  rid<.    Shot. 
ge  (rid'ana).  n.   1.  Tha  act  of  Hddlng 
If-  *  cleaolnE  up  or  odI;  a  clsailag 


ofitirkid. 

S  A  trettinc  rid  of  aomethtnsi  the  atate  n 
balui  rid  or  free;  freedom:  eicape:  detliai- 
uca.  'Aid'laiuafromalladTfralii.'i/acil'ar. 
^A  goott  Tutd^tnCir  fortunate  reUtt  from  a 
panun'i  compuiy;  BomEtliiiei  alvoiteqalr- 
aleol  to  Ibe  penon  or  thing  (hat  It  It  well 
Co  be  quit  of. 


3UdSa(rtd^\'t-  [A  Sax.  AriAfcl.  a 
ilaTe.  kridder.  a  bin.  Aridrim,  to 
oog.  O  B  a  krUord,  a  riore,  Aru 
ML     The  word  had  orlglnatlT  a: 

Ettural,  and  la  from  mna  root  aa 
airt  (whence  diHen.  diasml.  i 


nparathi^  n 
chall  from  gr 
Itmn  eand,  c( 
Bl«Ila(rim] 

r«ddUM.  L 
with  ■  rhMI* 


A  pTopoaltloi 


or  elerclie  the  Ibri 

meaulng;  •omtUuug ,„.,,. 

tore,  or  that  h  to  be  aolred  )>;  cnnjectnre; 
ftpunlinsqaettloa:  an  enhcma.  Jnitg.  dr. 
1  Anrthlng  amMgnoua  or  pniilln^ 

Biddle  (ridl),  v.L  mt.  A  pp.  rUditd:  ppr. 
riddliJijj    Taeolre;  tocijialnitviwiddla 

WbalmnauIkaCTlLcltiiiut  Orj^rH. 
BUdlB  (rldlX  e-f  To  apeak  amblciionalj, 
obacureV.  or  enlirmaUeall;r. 


1.  One  who  rtddlea- 


Tnpl  the  operstfnn  or  prtrent  IM  i 

if.— To  ride  la  Aonndi.  to  ride  cl 

~  onnda  la  fox-huntlDg. 


n  aa  to  be  carried : 


in  riding",  u,  be  rade  a 
!ecule  br  riding.    'Bldt 


4.  To  maniae  lualentl/  al  wm ;  to  tyna- 
nlu  or  donHneer  over:  often  met  with  aa  a 
partlclptt  in  campound  wordi,  ai  In  prlea^ 
rtddfiL  '  A  land  that  waa  VSaa-riddtn,  prieat- 
riddm.  peBr-ridiiaiL'    OiortoUe  BrimU. 


and  wttlatand  tha  rary  of, 
agala, 

*  4^i5?  "•""■  '•'■^ 

-To  ridt  Ike  wOd  man,  to 

IUda(rid),n.    1.  An  aicnial 
or  in  ■  nhkla, 


1  A  Mddla-lion*,  Srgw.  (LocaL]— 1  A 
road  cut  In  a  wood  or  tlirowl<  pteani*- 
smiinil.  [or  the  amnaamot  of  riding:  a 
ridin«.-«  A  certain  dlitrict  eatabllahad  for 

Udeable  (ii<ri-LI \  a.  Paiaable  on  horte- 
ba<A.  ai  a  rirer.    [Local.  ] 

BMe«U(rfrdeXn.  |Pr.,acortaln.arideall) 
In  fort,  a  nnall  elevation  of  earth  extend- 
InR  llaelf  leoKthwleeon  a  plain,  KTrlne  to 

enemj.  or  to  give  other  adrantage  to  a  poat 
Bld«-aSla«r  (rid'ot-<l>.«r],  n     An  eiolae- 

offlcer  who  haa  to  make  hU  ronnda  on  borae- 

back:  Die  officer  of  a  ride. 
Sldar  (rid'arX  n.  l.One  who  ridea;  onawho 

la  borne  oD  a  horae  or  other  beaat,  or  In  a 


S.I  A  niuimted  rievvr  or  rotjber.  Drvm. 
mond.  —t.  Formerly,  one  who  trfivelled  for  ■ 

&C-;  [low  called  a  travttUr.—i.  In  ininino. 
the  matriiot  10  ore.-S.  Any  addition  to  ■ 

taaerlnl  after  IH  Brat  completion,  on  a  aep- 
irata  piece  of  paper;  an  addltfonal  clanae, 
M  to  •  MU  Id  pHllanitnt. 

[.  One  of  a  aariaa  of  Interior  riba  Biad  0«- 
aa)naill<r  In  a  ihlp'i  hold,  oppoajt*  to  lome 
jf  the  principal  tiniben,  tu  which  they  an 


Inme.— S  A  (ubaMbuy  prablen 

oaakainaTeaael'ihold.-lO.  Apleci__     __ 
Id  k  guD-ania^fa  upoti  ubicb  the  tide  plea 


IroieD  ndBH  of  the  Al».'  S)uit.  '  The  wild 
warea  whoae  ndgu  with  the  meeting  clouda 


nn^Engt. , , . 

another  hygntlenoropenfiOTOWi,  pandlel 
to  each  other,  which  laat  aerre  aa  gnldaa 
to  tha  band  and  e/e  of  the  tower,  to  the 
re^MTa,  and  alao  for  the  application  of 
mannna  la  ■  ragnlar  numxr.  in  wet  tolla 
thej  alao  aerre  aa  dralna  for  earrTlna  off  the 
loince  water. — i.  ITe  hlgheat  part  of  the 
root  ol  a  bDlldlnjt:  apeclncally.  Uie  loeeUi« 
of  the  nppar  enilof  the  raflan  Whan  the 
upper  end  of  tha  raf  t«ra  abut  a^aliut  a  hori- 
lontal  piece  of  timber  It  la  called  aridp- 
pieca  or  riOft-plalt.  Udge  It  alao  uaad  to 
ilEnlfy  the  intanm]  angle  or  nook  of  a  yanlt. 
Stdat  tiie,  >  coBiei  tUe  made  for  coierlng 
the  ridge  of  a  root.— S.  la  /orL  tlie  hlghMt 
portion  of  the  glacis  proceeding  from  the 
aallent  inglB  (4  tha  ooieied-way.  —  fidiMt 
q^  a  Iwntt  aeuih,  wrlnUea  or  lialnga  of 
Oeah  la  the  roof  of  tha  moutb. 
Bldse  (rin,  '  1  prel.  i  pp.  ridired:  ppr. 
ridoina.  To  form  or  niaka  Into  a  rldga;  to 
fuisl^  .«"^.!'  "^  •"  <?^°*.     'Brittlet 


ui»d  Uke  thoaa  Ihat 
chJed  wild  borea'    MiUon. 
ridgti.'    Caicptt. 


SldK«(ri]).  ai     To  ilaa  In  rIdgM. 

The  Wacay  niwi>*T  f*^^*V*»ari^iJwah 

Udm-bud  (rirbvid).  n.     (fnmWdntbt 
bw^-l    That  part  of  the  hameaa  of  a  cart, 

aaddla'oD  t£e  back. 

Eldgs-bona'  (riJ'Mnl  n.    Th*  backbotx. 
BldnL  BMg*UW<H]'eI.  riniBg).  »    (A 

weakened  form  for  tif^gri.  n^mg.  "e.  ng- 

the  mala  Und  half  cMEnted.    Called  alao 
Aiotfa  and  Rig.    firyden 
Kt<ht«l«t(rij1et).n.     A  little  ridn 

Bid«e^>iecs,  I4|^i^t<<11'^<  ^'^^V 

Mdnit  1 

BUge-polB  (rirpdl),  n.     The  board  oi 

■- "'utlng  tiie  ri 


which  the  ralton  •) 

olB  (rirpfll).  n.     Thi 

lOltutlng  ttie  ridge  of  a  roof.  Into 
wiuto  ibe  rsftora  are  faaleiw?  --"-■•  -■— 
Ridgi-rlMi  or  Jii^a^iKK 


•h.  eWn;      «h,  Sc  lorii:      g,  §0;     },  >>b:      h,  ft.  ton;      ag,  ^ag;     TS.  ch 


w.  nig;     wh,  wAii;     ih, . 


SmZOFBOOACEX 

lie  ktUched  tg  tha  bruichet.  wid 


R.  ffvimorhiza 
ilack.    Tbe  •) 


KHIEOfHOEU. 

BlilMpborona  (rI-ior6-riuX 
bMiiug;  ■-' — '--  '-  ■■■- 
BhlwplK 


ctui  of  dig  FroloEoi 


[.torti-ti.'ti-i),n.  pL  Th 
hem  u  cba  type,     Ss 


Ihe  natonl  ordei 


power  at  emitting  p^uii'opodJB.    Tbej  ■ 
mottl)'  minute,  frequently  mlcrowopic.  h 

.    Slructuralli'  the  rbltopndi  cc 


iO  I)  (belr  ciiiw- 
a  (pieudop(«ll«) 


h  llwy  l>«ve  . 

bitltyol  protradlne 

fnim  tmj  plirt  of  thvu  ouvaMuibc,  pvlucwui» 

u  flitunenli  or  thnula  ud  tamatlmei  flu- 

llia  AmntH  (which  lee)  mny  be  ngirded  ii 

nlfen,  aro  Imesled  with  ■  cilcuwui  ihell, 

*Uy  ot  u  ngKTwatiun  of  mlaute  cbimbera 
or  cBlli,  OirougS  the  potet  of  which  they 

d»s  hu  been  divided  loUi  Ave  orden-^ 

ftnd  Hpongldj 

BMiootomB  (ri-icD^to-ma).  n.  [Or  rhiia, 
■  mot.  and  llama,  a  month.)  A  irenill  ot 
ccBleutfT^Lte  uiimalB  belonfflD^  to  the  order 
Lai:erDmridL  Theie  vilmjut  reiemble  huge 
Jelly-flahef.  and  may  attain  »  dluneler  d 
3  feet  or  more.  They  an  chiefly  met  with 
In  tropica]  teUn  and  poaaaaa  powerful  adDg' 
log  celli     R.  Outitri  lis  fanilllar  ipcdas 

covered  by  a '  hood,' azid  hanca  are 'hidden' 

Stalxonoina  (rTiA^alAn),  n.     A  hydroiooD 

BhiKwtMDidMCn-ai-atoni'l-dAKn.pt    (Or 

rkiia.aroot.iuid(loma,anioulh  I  Afimlly 
of  Hydroiak  of  the  order  Lucemaiida.  In 
which  nproductlTa  elemanla  are  develnped 
tn  free  looida,  produced  by  Ballon;  th<^  um, 
brella  or  diac  of  the  genentlTe  tonid*  la 
wlthont  marginal  tantaclea,  and  Ibe  poly- 

EtAa  are  nameroua.  modified,  and  drpend- 
g  on  a  d«ndrlform  or  tree^haped  mm 
from  tha  umbrella.    The  genu*  Knlioatoma 

[Or  rAin.  ■ 


nM.  the 


lathet... 
KhtTOtexH  (rl-iA-Uk'ili 

BllOdalow,  B]lt>iUl0W<r«'[1>l-«r.rA'dal-aa). 
n.  (Or.  rhcidD>>.arDaa,  andAali.Aalot.  ult.] 
Red  or  cobalt  Tltrlol;  aulphate  of  cobalt. 
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(rt-dstflk),  o.  [Or.rtodoB.aroH.) 

.-  .3rm  applied  to  an  acid,  called  also  9ut- 
ph<vvanic  Acid,  which  prodncea  a  red  col- 

HhOdantha  (rO-dan'tht),  n.  [Or.  rhodm.  a 
roH,  and  anlAoj.  a  flower.)  A  beautiful 
genua  of  Compoiltn  found  lo  Wetteru  Au>- 
tniUa.  The  only  species  ii  K.  UtangUni.  ot 
which  there  are  aeveral  varietlea,  diHerlDg 
from  each  other  mainly  In  the  al»  and  col- 

'everlaallnga.  It  It  an  annual,  rising  from 
Htem.  oblong  blunt  entire  atem  -  claaplng 


■uppoTted  on  etalka  arranged  In 


KhOdM-vaod  (rfidz'wvd),  n.  The  wood  of 
the  Wait  Indian  tree  Amyrit  baltamtfera. 
Callei!  aim  CandinHisd. 

Rhodlu  <r6'dl-an>,  A  PerUining  to  AAodu. 
an  iale  of  the  Uedltgrranean ;  u,  lUuidian 

known  to  history,  aald  to  be  complied  by 


dbyit 


vereigoty  ot  Che  eaa,  al 


ible  chlDiide  of  rhodlun 
RhOdlOlA  (rd-drO-U).  n 


higbm 


intalna.     It  ia  >t 


— „ JebrideaThe 

root,  which  la  llilck  and  fleihy,  tmelli  Uke 
a  roae.  The  leavea  are  glaucous,  aeaille,  and 
alternate,  and  the  yellow  or  piirplleh  flowen 
are  in  compaol  corymbose  cymea  It  la 
found  throughout  Wetlera  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  Arctic riglona.  the  Hlmalayu.  and 

Rhodium  (rS'rtl-um),  n.  [Gr.  rAotfon.  a  rose, 

aalta,  especially  ot  the  chloride,  ohen  dls- 

present  eentufy  by  WoUsston,  aiaoclated 
with  palladium  In  the  ore  ot  plaUniim. 
Rhodium  is  very  Infusible,  scarcely  soften- 
ing la  the  name  ot  the  oiybydiocen  hluw- 
pipe.  When  fused  it  has  a  while  colour 
and  a  metallic  Instn.  It  la  graylsh-whlte 
In  FulDUr,  eitremely  hard,  brittle,  and  haa 
a  sp.  gr,  of  la  1,     It  unilea  with  oiygen  at 

oxide  being  formed.  When  pure  It  Is  hot 
acted  npoh  by  any  acid,  but  It  in  the  stale 
of  iualloyltlBdltaolTedbya<|Uan>gla    11 


pena 


d  [or 


RhOdoarmn* (T«<lok'ri-nlt),n.  [SeeRHOPO- 

I (rfrdO-krt'uua),!!  (OrrAorfon, 

•e,  and  h-inon,  a  Uly.)    Agenuiotpa- 

sllghtlypentagnnali   ' 


lua  joints,  and  perforated  byapei 

■■        ■  ■   ■■  crinl 

,  n.    ( 


rt-da-den'dron ).  n.    (Or 
"'--ider  or  a  rbod---- 

lua  of  bighly-] 


country  belong 

K  chrvK 

ut*Hm 

namenlal  apeclei  are  natlTca  of  tJic  Rn 
iayu.  R /ernatntvin,  faund  wild  in  M 
lerland.  la  called  tbe  rou  of  Uie  Aljm- 


tulnted  frond  composed  of  polyrtmal  cv 

uiodomontlldS  (rod'O-mon-tad),  ■.     B 

iieuua  speUlng  of  Sadomoulad*. 
KtMdonll*  (rfi'don-ll}.  n.     jOr.    Mknrfx 


■  (rO-dA^pAr' 111*4  X  K  pi 
te.andiwTBia.seMl.]  tJise^ 
nainlowhiehAlKvIwnlias 


an  dlitingiilshed  for  Ui 
leat-ltke  tnindt.  and  tl 
being  arranged  o 


;tered.  bytha^ 


____.;e;s£ 

acea\    RhodymenlaceE,     Hjiir leiia 

and  Ceramlaceia     Called  alio  yLmiUm. 

B,tlO<lMporMi  (r6MUsp6r'«4X  ».  pL  ftnw 
as  AAoifeipemeis. 

UwdOCUtunttO  (rO'd&«t>-rot-lk\  *     lOr 


siKB  KhodymeniaceK     &.  palnmUt^  Of 

lUiodTiiiaiilmcaB  (rfl-dl-mf  ntft-sA-tX  is.  ft 
An  Older  of  norldeaa  sea-wseda  of  purplw 
or  blood-red  colour.    The  root  Is  diac-Ukt 

Is  composed  ot  polygonal  ctlla.  la  eitbv 

articulate.  Tin  iiiiiii  Imatri  iildnlj  illa|isiw< 
Bhaifimtnia  palmala,  or  dnlae.  Is  ■  will 
known  exajiipie.  Many  of  the  ancle*  of  ik- 
genus  OricUarla  are  largely  uaad  IdUw  ■■« 
as  Ingredlenls  In  aoupa,  tellies  Ac.  ud  * 
BUbadtnMt  for  glue.    On*  of  tbem  b  tk> 


SllOlllbCn 


n.     [Vt.  rlmmtt,  L.  tflBmitm 

oeom.  a  rbombu.  aa  r^*- 
lli|ue  -  angled  ii[iill«iiiai 
parallebiaTai^  or  •  qaa4 
rllaieral  qpu*  whn^  aldei 
an  eqiuLud  the  acnatu 
bat  tbe  aaglH  Bnc^DJal.  iw» 

. bOBnded  by  ail  eqval 

iDBibie  ptane*:  a  rfaombi**- 
droD. — AvsnsTf  rJbono.  n  rbomb  of  mw*- 
Ilas^  to  cut  (bat  a  ray  of  light  enterlBf  «■ 
of  lis  faces  at  light  anglea  ahall  cfnerxc  al 
right  anglM  at  the  appoMte  faoei  afta-  na 
dergolnc  within  tlte  riunab.  at  Ito  Diber 
faces,  two  total  reflections  It  la  oanl  id 
pfuduce  a  ray  eln^nlarly  palsdsed,  wfaKfe 
again  becomca  plaln-polarlied  oa  beiac 
transmitted   throt^b   a  aecood    FmaiM-ti 

UiomMe  (lOD'hik).  a.    Harlsf  Ika  Bcvra  it 

b«-br<faali  a.     piaa 

dtrlHiI  frm 


■nd  inglei  »n  wtuiil.  but 
•quilaUnI  mot  eqoi- 
aoantar.  —  £.  In  try 
mT  ■  Hlld  bavins  t 


•Uchta  lu 


■n  at  ricilt  uiilM  to  aoh  othsr.  whikt  tbs 
UilM  li  ■>  iacllntd  m  to  be  pcnwodlcutu 
to  DM  «<  (bB  two  u«,  and  obliqiM  to  Iba 
other. 
Kllomb(ad(fPBiT)oUX*  Kbambold-iluHd: 
rhoniboldkl;  ■psclOcallT,  <a)  la  anal,  ■pplleil 
to  a  Ikln.  broad,  and  obUqugljr  Kinan  Oeih)' 
miuula  bttimm  Iha  baala  of  Uw  Kapola 
and  the  •pina  d^nL  U)  In  bsC  applied  to 
a  dlamond'th^wd  kaf:  callad  >1h  a  rAm- 


beilded  In  uhlorlte  date,  Umeal.. 
oonil*ti  chleflj  of  caibonatea  ol 

!Uiaiiltaa(r 

RhoMi.-t  . 
torbot.  brilj,  ai 

BhimcAal<niBg'kal),  a.  Kalatlngor 
Ing  to  rliaiKbiu ;  ai.  riumdial  Br 

BhwielitooBmt  (nx 

rktnekut,  arattio,  ai ,.,. ,^-. 

sniif,  ppr.  ot  ma,  to  ainiuLI  BuortlnK. 
[Eaie.] 

BtaOBalnu  (nng'kDi),  a.  ri.,froinOr.  rkm- 
eham,  a  anoFldK  loiiDdr]  In  fiMd.  tba  aaaie 
a>  RatlU  or  Adto;  alu  tlia  deep  mortDe 
whicb  (noompantea  Iniptration  In  Hnw  dU- 
eaaaa,  panlcularL*  In  apopltn;  atwlor. 

BbOB*(rtaX<L  [SHitch.]  A nlu-watar pipe. 
SmRoih. 

ItllOOito-IWk{r(l'de.biAXn.  SMUeaaJIoodf- 

t0(rft-pal-lk>  a.    fOr  rlupmltm,  m 

'-"• ■■■-Sandlatathetapnowg 

.  .  In  prsf.  iMlled  to  a 
efa  nceaedlnfWDrd  CDUtalm 
•  than  (hat  preceding  It. 
sea  nlsarabl*  mdlildllali*  ll 

r*.p«-k)t'*r-a),  n.  pJ.    {flr. 

r/unal^m*  a  ctab,  and  ktrm4,  a  bom  ]    That 

pdKalherllumalLepldoptari.arbQtdTtllia. 


or  Turks*  ifaabarb.     Othar  tpeciei  an 


itWontuuni 
or  nmcb  rbnbarb:  it.  palnutim.  ai 
Audi  and  ITaUtaaiiin,  or  lUina]i;iui 
barb.  Bhnbub  li  a  Talaable  aitlcl*  1 
materia  medlca,  belni  an  apei 
.1.. .. .,^g  „J  , 


dab  which  Iron  th 


fis 


laJ  LepldoptflT 


BbanlodDn  I 


(rt.p. 


;lub-tooth.  The  name  giT 
of  raptUee  traa  the  Tcm 
puently  related  to  the 
Fflnnlao  of  BrMol.  The 
ahapeot  the  teeth,  whlcl 
menMofthaJai 


llzarda  rrom  l£t 

□■me  !•  from  the 

Ub  loms  tng- 


ItmiU  (rO-U-ua'iBBaX  n 

1)<ra%irb),n.  [Fr.  rii«&ar6e,  li 


bank)  ol  the  Volga  J  The  coomoa  nasw  of 
planti  ol  tbe  «bim  Uwnn  (wa  BbBdhL 
whi.'h  jield  the  leaf^atalki  naad  lor  maU^ 
(aiU,  Ac  TiM  ipacl««.irhlchareBnnien>iu. 

an  lai^  harbaoeoui  pluta  natlvea  of  cen- 
tial  Alia,  oltb  (Uona.  branching,  almoat 
flnthr  rootai  erect,  tuck  bnachlng  itema, 

Dcdlciaal :  bat  thoae  ofdlllerent  ipeclea 
to  noucai  their  medlcJ  Dal  propeitki 
rdlffennt  degreea.  Hie  beat  ofllclna] 

D  Tibet 


rhubarb  la  the  nut  of  KoMtiiiaU,  aapedei 
growing  In  — '■■  — «•—      '   ■ 

BbkI*.  bat  formnlr  c*nu>  (hroaeh  Ti^kejr 


—lamb-UJaa  (rumlia). ._ .— ._ 

deacrlbed  bj  the  oouth  c<  a  ihii,  uUlng 
-         ■'      -■oneicsiittoi-arS 


lother.  ^o  conaUtDta  thl>  cotTeipond- 
In  alngle  wordi  or  In  arllablaa  It  ll  na- 
irj  that  the  foeti  and  the  ilnaJ  eonao- 
al  aoand  (il  aa; j  ahonld  be  (lie  laaia.  or 

aU  being  dillirent.  at  In  yliuf  and  mind, 
aad  drew,  eoui  and  lawi.  ^Jfola  or 
luiin*  rtiyma.  rhymei  In  which  only  the 

allablea  afree;  B*.  dram.  wmDlaim.— 
'or,^a«ininerj^irrn«.rbymBBiQ  which 


don  of  thoiight  In  ve 

alM.  a  oompodtlon  in    .  ...   

clalli  a  abort  one.  'Thlngi  lumtlompi 
yet,  in  proaeornW*,'  MMm.  '1101111 
rAjfRuieltborateljioad.'  TtnnvKn.  'When 


IS 


BtllW(nu},>i.  (L.  frooiOr. rAsw,  aomacli.] 
Sumach,  a  genua  of  decldooua  U —  — 


Thli  genua  la  looikd  In  Iha  aouth  ol  Europe, 
In  AiHcB,  Id  Aala.  and  North  and  Booth 
America.  They  have  nauaUy  compooDd 
leaxa  and  eanlclea  of  email  gieenlata-while 
or  yellowlah  llowara  Uoat  ot  the  ipaclM 
are  poiaonona.  but  they  are  much  cultivated 
ta  ornamental  ihniba.  on  ucount  of  the 
beautiful  red  colour  ol  their  leavea  In  an- 
tumn.  Uany  of  them  are  oied  alto  for  the 
purpoeea  of  dyeing  and  tanning,  aa  an  aa- 
tringeal  principle,  to  which  ia  frequently 


added  an  acid,  la  ooi 
genua.    The  Jidce  of  J 


nana  A.  Oriorift.  or  eira-leaved  luii 
eitenairely  aied  for  the  purpoae  of 


.  (the  pol 

(waap  aaoiach),  a  native  of  North  Amarlca, 

La  eiceedlnfily  polaonoua ;  ao  virulent  that 

It  li  aald  to  affect  lome  potaoiu  by  merely 

HnelUnKlL 

mttnut  (nu'ma],  n.  In  lanniiv,  >  tnlttor* 

of  cauatlc  lime  and  orpLment  or  tennlphlde 

ot  UHoiC.  UHd  In  deplIatlOD  or  ..'.hilrfng 


■ma  (rtioX  n.    r 

m  A.  Bai.  rim.  g 


.^ .  .  .      f^/m.Dan.riiin.G.    .     .. 

rhyme.  The  Romance  fomu,  Fr.  Wutf,  Pr. 
-im,  nsu.  tbym*.  a  poem.    Sp.  and  fg. 

Httrom  L.  nkyUinw.  Or  rltvCAnKU,  rhythm, 
rha  Utter  word  baa,  however,  affected  the 
oelllK  of  rtiiTiH.  which  wouM  be  more 
oireclly  written  ri«H.  u  la  Old  EngUdi 
uid  by  aonte  modem  wiiten.  'Th*  vellhig 
■kfmt  or  nbime  (with  h  Inaerteil  from  if- 


iion  by  rbyjnlng;  tolaflueucebj-  thyme. 

'«a  uF  Infinite  torigue.  that  emu  vkmu 
imtelvealntuUdlca'fivaiin.'    Shak. 
(nmlea),*.  Deatituleul  rhyme; 

bealde  on  rApmeloi  numbeia  tread.'    Bp. 


BalL 

Kbymar  (rim'Srl  n.  Onew 
Bveralfler;  apoorpoeL 


u  makes  rhymei; 


. (rlin'rol-al).  n.     A  name  lor 

merly  given  to  the  atansn  of  uvea  linei  ol 
ten-eylTible  verw.  liu  which  the  lint  mi 
third  Unci  rhyme,  the  ucond,  fourth,  wai 
fifth,  and  the  liilb  and  leventh.  Tlie  lot 
lowing  itasiB  from  Bai:kvl1lB'a  luducUou  U 
Mirror/ar  Magitlnita  li  an  example. 


I  og  only  the  fenoa 

K  .n,  pi.   [Or  r*int- 

e  whde.)  A  (unlly 

a  chalotaoriperm- 

amaUaarurDn.'aod"dentitlon.  Tlic  moat 
Important  living  genera  are  Uyperoodon 
and  ZIphInt,  of  which  tbe  former  ii  found 
In  the  North  AUantIc,  and  tbe  latter  in  tbe 
HedllMTaoaan  and  South  Atlantic 

Bhrndiollte  (riDliDl-it),  n.  (Or.  rAimeAot. 
alHak.and JiUof.aatone.)  llietoaumaB- 
dlble  ol  a  eejpbalopod. 

EhTBehOBUlK  (rln-lfo-nella),  n.  [A  din. 
"-,rA»iKAoi.abeBk]l,iI.  little-beak.  A 

Btrlgonal.acutely-bukedthell.  No 
"  IB  iW  fDiall  apociei  are  numbered 

ir  three  living  ipedca  an  known,  ha- 


h,  cAMd;      th,BchxA;     t.f>i     l<>ot>:      ^  ft.  ti 


RHVNCHONELLIDf 


hkbltJDg  Ui*  d«per  pwU  of  ths  Antic  uid 

BhynobonaUltU*  (rin-ko-nani-dl),  n.pL  A 
(uqUj  of  mDlluKoldi  of  Ui*  o1u(  Bridilo- 
podiL  Tha  nlm  ot  the  ihall  us  united 
klODfl  ft  htngA-llne ;  tha  loba  ot  tliv  matitJe 
■ra  nut  completalj  bve,  and  tli«  Inlstlna 

Bfarnolxiplioni  (rin-koCO-ni),  n.  [Or  rfbyn- 
<A».iiiDoul,ui<lpAer4,  to  bauj    Thecni- 


salliM  or  iTMTlU  •  lub-MCtlon  of  coleopter- 
aiu  loMoti.  chmctRlied  bj  haTlog  tbc 
bttd  proloognl  In  tba  fonn  of  a  wont  or 
probOKla. 

Bhjnolwptaon  (rln'kA-iar},  n.  Ooa  of  the 
Rbyuchophon. 

Bhrnolion  (rtn'koiM},  n,  [Or.  rAyiukot,  > 
beak,  and  dpt,  tha  ayo.]  Th*  iklmmtn  or 
•clMor'bill^  a  nnu  of  aquitlc  blrdi  beloDg- 
Ing  to  the  idl  ttmUj.  ud  alU^d  to  the 
tarna  Tha  JL  tngra  (black  ikimmer  or 
•bMiwatar)  la  loimd  on  tha  coaata  ot  Ama- 
rle^  and  on  Tailona  Doaata  ot  Atia.  Itakfoti, 
whlla  on  wine  tha  mutaoa  of  tha  ua  lor  lla 
food.  Anotoat  qiadaa  la  lonnd  In  Africa. 
R.  mitnUlit.    S»  SiimniL 

Bttynatrantonu  (rjn-kA-n'nii).  n.  (Or. 
rAyfuAof,  a  baak  or  anont,  and  taurot.  a 
Uunl.]    A  toaali  eenaiot  •auriaiu  dlacov- 

■hlre.  There  an  DO  t«eth  appannt  Id  either 

SLW,  and  Profaiaor  Owen  BuppoKa  It  ma/ 
aie  had  Ita  Jam  ancaaed  by  a  booy  or 


rhynchot,  a  beak,  and  rpor*M.  laM.]  Beak- 
nuh.  a  ganna  of  parennlaJ  tufted  lea^  aedgeB. 
oat.  order  Cyparaceie.  Two  ipeclea.  R.  alba 
and  A  /utea,  are  Bntlih  plantt  srowlng  on 
wet  ipongj  boga  The  tonner  &  common, 
but  the  latter  hai  been  hitherto  recognized 
Inonlrafewplacea 

BhynatrlD).  n.  The  name  glren  to  tba  beat 
qualltr  of  Ruuiin  bsmp. 

BhrpuaBiuhf  (il-pa-rag'ra-fl}.  n.  [Or 
rAwarvf,  todl,  althy.  vidffraphO,  to  write. 

temptDoui  term  applied  by  the  anclenta  to 
mnrt  or  •tlll-Ufe  pltture.     f  oirAolt 

the  ipwd  orablp*    Itpr«eDt*  the  open  end 

raliei  a  column  of  mercury  In  a  graduated 

Khytimi,  SbTthiniu  (rllhm,  rlth'mui),  n. 
[L  ritHthmuM.  from  Or.  rhyUiinoi,  any  regu- 

of  riJTto  How.i  1.  The  meaau're  of  time 
or  movement  by  regularly  recurring  Ira- 
pulBca.  Bouuda.  Ac,  ai  Id  poetry,  proaa 
compoBltlnn.  and  maiLt,  and  by  analogy, 
dinclni;  pertodli'al  eniphuli;  nuiiierica] 
proportion  or  harmony,  lu  pottry  It  la  the 
»tnl.  cmphaaio.  or 


certain  iii 


iXe-itte    . 

and  iburt  (heai)'  and  light)  iyllaiuea  m  a 

only  illirerenca(K  tar  aa  10002  laconFemed) 
between  mne  and  pnm  ia.  that  the  tonner 

odrnteLororabiniiedtarletyotcadeocea. 

aenalble  reiponsei  to  the  ear  at  reguiu-  pro- 

tortlunad  dlitanoeH;  pruae.  on  the  etber 
anil,  ii  an  arrangement  of  worda  In  an  ei- 


dlBpaaltion  a 


recwnUed   in    t 
t  afiyme;  metre 


ntiw,  the  rhytbm  li 


B.  In  aud-  the  order  ot  proportion, 
time,  which  rslgna  between  t1i< 
morentDta  o!  an  organ— aa  of  th 
In  health  and  diaeais.    Thut,  rhi 


to  the  diurnal  Tarlati 


ut,  rhythm  la  a[ 


KbytiunlO,  BIlTUimloal  (rith'mlk,  ri 
mtk-li).  a.  IQr.  rSuUimiko:  L  rAytimi 
SeaRHTTHH]  l.OforpertalnlDgturhyt 


thought'   JS.  B.  Broimine. 


i.  In  nwd  perlodlcaL 
BUyUunlOklly  (rith'mlkalll).  adv.     In  a 

rhyUimical  manner;  with  rhythm. 
BlITUunlU  (rith'mlki).  n.    That  branch  of 

moalc  which  treata  of  the  length  of  loundi 

and  of  empbaalL 
BfaTtbnUngt  (rith'mlng).  a.     Rbnobig. 

inomnnk,'  Fulltr. 
EhTthinlan  (rltbmlea),  a.    Deitituta  of 

rhyttjm.  Cclcri^t. 
RhrUunoniBtar  (rlth-mon'at-«r>,  n.    [Or, 

ment  for  marking  time  to  movemanta  In 
mntk.    See  MlTKOiroill. 
BhTthmiu  (rith'mua).  n.    IL)    Banu  aa 

B^tldomA  (rt-Ud'o-tna).  n.  [Or.  rAytof. 
Bowing,  and  OSma,  a  houie  ]  In  bat.  a  for- 
mation of  pUtea  of  cellular  tlaue  within 

BhytlML  (rl-ti'na),  n.  (Or.  rliytii,  a  farrow, 
a  wrinkle]    A  geniu  of  plant-eating  ceta- 


edeDtale.having  bony  palatal  appantiutor 
cruihing  Ita  food.  The  only  ■pei;leg  known 
was  the  R  SuilfTi,  now  eiljnct.  It  waa  dla- 
coiered  about  the  middle  Dt  lait  centnry  on 
Behrlng'l  Iiland.  0(1  Kamtcbatka.  and  de- 
tcrlbefby  U.  Bteller.  wbence  the  name. 
It  waa  an  animal  of  great  alze.  lome  apecl- 
mena  meaaurlng  £A  feet  in  length  and  V) 
feet  at  the  greatoat  circumference. 

Kl  (r«).  n     In  ^fVpL  myth  ume  aa  lOix. 

Slftl  (rS'al).  n     A  ftpanlih  coin.     See  SBU. 

Slal  (rf'al).  n.  [An  old  form  of  rwnl.)  A 
royals  a  gold  coin  ot  yairlng  value,  formerly 
cnmtDt  In  Britain.     In  the  reign  of  Henry 

VI.  the  gold  rir  

begbinlngofQi 
rjaii  were  colt 

relguof  Jamea  L  t;..._      „  _. 

gold  at  aOt.,  and  ipnrrlala  at  lU.  Spelled 
alK  filial 

Bl»lto  (r«-U'te),  n.  A  bridge  over  the  Qnnd 


ElMUy  (r1'an-Bl).  n.  [See  Riant.)  State  or 
character  of  being  riant;  cheerfnlueu ; 
gaiety. 


Bib  (rlbt.  la     [A.  ftai.  rH,  tM;  cog.  D.  n 
rHibr.  LO.  ribln.  Dan.  ribbrtn  (that  la  ri 

an^'ofRK^i   LOu'eotthecurredbon 
Bpringlng  from  the  verlebtal  column  ai 


■emblet or  1* conaldecad  to  raainibli  a  is 
in  form,  me,  poaltion.  ftc;  na,  («>  Ib  >^«»- 
bvildiivi,  one  of  the  bent  tlmtier  or  mi  ii'i 
bare  wfiuh  apring  from  tha  k«^  a&d  wb-  • 
torma  or  atrsngtfaena  the  aids  ot    a  a^ 

a)  Id  arch.  (1)  an  arcb-fonnBd  ptoce  of  t^ 
V  tor  aapporUns  (he  lath  anil  irlaatrT  nt 
ot  domet,  Taalta,  *e.:  (t>  >  platn.  «■  nrv 

mooldibg  on  the  interior  of  a  wnltail  ¥•■  t 
<S)  a  euiiad  member  of  an  arch  oaottw;  >  t  t 
term  aometlmaa  applied  to  tba  DKisMua 
of  limber  roota,  and  thoaa  (onnfais  tzBcin 

the  piincipai  plaisea  ot  the  frwnaewoife  ef  i 
laat,  aapeclallr  theoentral  iM^tadluI  nK 
or  any  almllar  alaTated  line  abOTv  k  hoili 
(d)  One  ot  tha  curred  pcrta  an  vhleft  ^■ 

.e  exIenaioD  roda  on  vk4 


the  COT 
prominantUi 

to  »  found  without  a  guiils.' 

8)  In  tnaekr  an  augl»-plAte  caat  «mv«^ 
'0  other  plalea,  to  braca  and  atinittia 
them,  aa  between  the  aole  aad  val^akar 
pfa  bracket.  (A)  In  nuniiw.  a  pfDsr  of  sal 


IT  rlataig  on  clotli.  aa 

T-    (/)  Anrthlng  Ions  and  am 
■A  amall  rA  of  land.  tKU  ta 


Si,. 


luw^Bpaisr  of  sal 


,„  comiDon  Inotlier.  tvcKBl 

outoIAdam'arlb.  '  Punch  and  Itla  n*  Jgon ' 
SirW.SaM  ( Familiar.  H  ittha  ^  a  |a<^ 
(iinuf .),  aliort  ptecea  of  wood  biaviBR  holD 
through  which  ar*  iMTed  Um  two  parta  -^ 

Bib  (rib),  a.l,  pnt  *  op  riM*d;  pjn-  rAMa« 
1.  To  tunilih  with  r(ba:  to  form  with  rwic 

Incloeewlthrlba;  toahnt  in.  S*a*.-a  T« 
plough  ao  aa  to  leare  rlb-Uhe  ijdc«  b^k 
what  apart  l^udon.  Bm  KiunM. 
Blbuloqnln,  BlbBndMnln  (il-bad'6ikwta. 
rl-ba'de^wlnX  «.  [Fr.Ttoni  ril«4  ■  a^ 
dier  of  apeclal  lotrepldlty,  a  maDber  vl  a 
forlorn  hope.]  A  medlaival  cmglH  of  wv. 
conilitlng  Dl  a  kind  ot  war-duiiot  (ontaal 
with  Iron  aplkea.  placed  in  front  o(  ■•  am; 
arrayed  for  battle  Id  the  (onrteasth  c^ 
tury  they  weref  umiahed  with  aDuUcaufwaa 
Tba  name  waialao  given  to  ■  nawufnlms. 

'"b.To.S .  .- 

luJd,  ritauji.  rAaaid.  iew4. 

It  ribaldo,  a  peraon  ot  the  Wv- 

—•    —    —nflteale   idufacto- 

kU-  BO.  knk,  * 


n  O.H.O. 


Id,  ArtBO.  U 


Blb«ld  (rlb'ald),  a.  Uw;  baas;  aean^  nk: 
obaceoe.    Slui». 

Rlbaldlih  (rlb'ald-lrii).  a.  Diapoaed  to  ri- 
baldry.   '  A  nttahiith  longne.'    Bp.  Bad 

BlbKldTOHi  (rlb'ald-ruil  a.  Ooatalntic  n- 
baldly.     J  M  Maton. 

aitaiarr  ( rlb-ald-ri  X  »  The  talk  K  a  nV 
aid:  obacane  language;  indeccacy ;  o^ 
"canity. 

KlbUld(rib'aDd).  n.    8«eBIBDC«. 

Klbuid  (riband),  v.L  To  adorn  with  nt> 
anda;  to  ribbon.  'JlibaHdad  with  gmo  a*! 

■MX 
cUof 

BlbkOd,!  BlbamlD,!  «.  [Bee  Bimiui )  A 
rogue,  lagrant,  or  whoramoDcar:  a  psaea 
BlvaD  to  all  manner  of  wickedaaa;  a  Hk 
aid.     Ckatutr. 

Blbftttdrlfttn.  Bibaldiy;  IndMmt  ««* 
oracUoni    C*a«»r. 

BlbBDdi«iu,l  Blbandradt  (rwad-n^  ilb 
ad-reJVo.  OhaceM^lewd;laarf™oa  'T* 
ribnudred  nag  of  Bgypf    Siat. 

BlbbUld  (rtVand),  n.  Same  aa  JNtoad  ^ 

Rlb-buid  (ribband),  n  In  aA«««Miw 
(nloiie  ot  the  long,  narrow,  fladhlt  fttm 


met  hbti       pine,  pin; 


RIBBAHD-Lnn 

position  uid  Inpvt  lUbltitf  to  ttia  ikils- 
too.  <,b)  A  Kiuire  (Imbv  ol  tlia  dip  Ix- 
tsnsd  lansUiwaf*  tn  Ui*  bOnwkri  U  pn- 
vaat  (bs  Umben  of  the  cndle  lUppliig  oat- 
WArdi  darlDff  luiuchlDg. 
BlblWIId-IIIU(rtb'buTUn),n.  iDihip-buUd- 
ing.  one  of  ths  dligoul  Unn  on  th«  bwlji- 
plmn.  b7  UMIU  dI  which  tha  poloU  ullad 
turntark;  whan  the  reapecUie  beielllii(> 
aia  la  be  kpplJed  to  til*  tJnhen.  ira  mukad 
olT  upon  Ibt  monld. 

Utatiuid-nBll  (r)bl)ud-nU ),  n.  In  ilify- 
buUdtng.  ■  Hill  Iwrtng  a  Urije  TDDnd  haul 
witji  A  rinji  to  prarant  tha  ha»d  from  ipUt- 
ting  the  Umbar  or  being  drmvn  throiuh: 
<WB<I  MtOf  lor  lutanlng  hbbindi.  Writiaa 
■lio  JtOMngnaiL 

KlbtMd  (rtbd),  p.  and  a.  Fnmlihsd  with 
ribai  It,  HUail  with  itwl ;  tnclDHd  M  with 
rltx:  nuilwd  or  ronnad  with  rliinf  lloaa  ind 


BlbMnC  (rlblu),  n.  L  An  >Mambliga  or 
uTunmant  of  rlb^  u  tha  timber  work 
nutalnlncftnnlledoelllna.  ridgea  on  doth. 
Tain*  In  Iho  lesTM  ol  punlt.  Ao.— &  In 
agri.  >  Und  of  Inperfeot  plongfalns,  lor- 

pldlj  tamed  OTar,  aian  altanula  atrip 
obIj  beiu  morad.  B/  ihle  method  onlr 
luui  the  Und  li  ralwdi  the  [arrow  belna 
lidd  orar  qnlta  Bat.  uKI  ooTeiing  en  aqnal 
•pwiB  ol  the  1«T*I  lorten  A  •hnllir  oper' 
allon  li  itlU  Id  oaa  In  ioma  pluaa,  ift« 
Uitd  hia  ben  pulTeriied  br  olaui  ploDgh- 
lugi  aod  If  raidr  for  reeefirlD|  tha  moiI, 
Alia  the  mode  of  lowlnA  apoD  Und  thui 
nrenand  It  alto  called  rvbtiag. 
RlbUai-Bklltitl/liic-iiU}.!!.  SeeRuBUiD- 


rs- 


It»>Ill»-ntlUa  (rlba-nb-l>,  n.  [Ba< 
Hon ot roUb.)  l.Atabble:  amob. 
Mfl-rflMb  of  foaalpa.'  John  Tayitir,- 
or  indecent  blk.  -Snch  onooath  w 
rAM*-mUli.'    Swjiftnu  Aedinnit 

Blbbla-tOWt  (rUil-rd),  n.    A  liit; 


Klbbon.  BllMUld^lb|aii.  rlb-ud).  n.    COS 

PrOT.  rr.  riitK.  Hod.  Fi.  rutdn,  a  word  pro- 
bably of  Oermaaioarlgin,  tMof  darlisd.  ac- 
Dordlnc  to  DIei.  From  D.  ring-Sand,  a  neck- 
tie, lit  a  ring-batidi  ton.  Itodi  band,  being 


Othen  take  it  troL 

Una,  and  band.  Or 

li  from  the  Celtic;  oomp.  Qaa 

ribbon,  a  flilal  (or  the  hair;  rii. 


OseL  n»Mn.  a 
■Mt.'what  1* 


ol  UiB  Garter 


. ropecUieli.  the 

of  the  former  being  lapported  bj  a 

use  ribbon,  and  that  of  the  latter  bj  a  red 

ribbon    g«e  Blui-ubboh. 


t  What  natmblea  a  ribbon  In  aoma  ra- 
■pacla:  a  narrow,  thin  atrip  of  anrthlog;  aa, 
(4)  In  nvJol  weririnjr.  a  long,  thin  atnp  of 
metal,  inch  ai  a  watch-aprlng :  a  thin  itaal 
band  fnr  a  bet^  or  an  endlcai  aaw ;  a  thlri 
tiand  of  magnealnm  for  burning;  a  thin 
ileal  atrip  for  neaiDrlnc,  nMrnbllng  a  tape- 
IbiB.  Ac  (6)AeoDl]nnanBitrand  of  cotton 
or  oUwrnbraiaalooea.antwlited  condition; 
a  illTer.  (e)  A  ahred;  ai,  aalli  ton  to  riMeni. 
(it)  fL  Carriage  nlaa. 
[Ciiaon.j  — To  haadU  On  ' 
rOhni.  todriTc.  (aHniWr. 
'  -'  !Drdlnar<ea,con- 


ig  one-el^lh  part  of 

lutlre:    ai.    In    the 
>.  a  band  between  a 

.    Written  alio 


Kibband,  ^iban. 


h  with  rtbbona  oi 


Blbbcn(rlb'<aiX>.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Blb- 


wheal  whoae  motion  la  to  be  checked. 
BltitNm-4tIl  ( rlVoD-lUb  \  n.    The  popalar 

name  of  the  Hihaa  of  the  ganni  Cepsla.  acan- 
thopterrglau)  Babea  beloDglog  to  tha  Ca- 
polldBlunllyand  arderTel«atal.   Tha  pe- 


•Idea,  and  their  nuall  icala*. 
l-Iimai  (rlb'on-graa).  n.  Canaij- 
a  garden  Taristjr.  atilped  with  gTMn 
Itlta,  of  Phaiarit  flmnJinaaao,  a  graia 
1>  laund  in  ita  wild  aUla  b7  the  ilda 
10  OanUntr't  Qarltrt. 
The  princlDlea 

I  origin  aboBt  18K    The  pttmarT  ob- 
.  ... ,... lotafonlMn  to 


ach  other  br  an  oath,  ant 

■Igna  An.  ^niB7  had  Ihalr 
a  (H  rwon  thaj  woreaa  a  h 


horn  aplace 

_,_■  (ritm-jipSi 

gren  to  thoae  farletlaa  of  Jaaper  In  which 
e  ooloan  are  amngad  In  mrallal  layera 
or  Blrlpea.llkerlbbona  It  &a[ni)dDatof 
aiglltaoeoBi  atrala  mctanorpboaed  by  oon- 
tact  with  hot  IgneooB  rocha. 
Blbbon-lodca  (rlVDu-loJ),  n.  An  aMnobl]' 
of  Rlbhoatnan  or  Uialr  place  of  meeting. 
Blbbomnui  (riVon-maa).  •■.  A  member  of 
an  Iriah  BJbbOB  aaaootatlan  or  lodge.    Boa 

Blbbon-nupt'WoD-DtvX"'  Amvprloted 
on  a  long  ttrip  whioh  wlnda  on  an  axla 
within  a  caaa. 

BlbbOD-Ntw  (rlb'on-B*).  n.     Same  a*  Bond- 

S.an  ts  hidlrldnali  of  the  Memeitlda 
'hlcbeea). 
RlbM  (rlliiiX  n.  [From  AOoi.  a  name  glTen 
br  the  Arabian  phjaldaui  of  the  elaranth 
and  twelfth  ceDturloi  to  a  apeclea  of  rhu- 
barb, and  arroneonaly  ioppoaed  to  applj  to 

formhlg  tha  nat  order  Groaaulacaia  (which 
■ee^  it  li  well  known  aa  prodaclog  the 
currant  and  gooaeberrj,  and  alto  lor  anord- 
Ing  manj  ol  the  ornamental  ihrnbe  of  oar 
gardena  The  apectaa  are  natlvea  of  the 
mountain^  hllla,  wooda.  and  thlcketa  of  tha 
temperate  parti  ot  Karope.  Aala.  aod  Ame- 


Blblbat(r1b-lbXfL 


See  PunTiaiirta. 

.    See  HmiM.— I.  [Comp. 


UUblfttn.  A  amall  rlhlbe  or  rebec' 

_UUmi  (Tfblei),  0.  HailDg  do  rib*. 
Blbon  (rib'on),  n.  Same  ai  Jlibten. 
---I  {ill/rtal),r(.    Tobeateo 


ta-olp-m),  a.  (From 
where  Sir  Henrj 


Ooodricke  i^wd  throe  rdp*  oUalned  tro 
Rouen  in  NomandT.  Two  died,  bqt  one 
■orrlTed  to  become  the  parent  of  all  the 
HlUtoD  applea  Id  Bngland.  Brtntr.]  A 
line  Tarlety  of  amile. 

Blb-gnppOTted  (rlh'nip-part-edx  o.  Bnp- 
ported  or  auatalned  br  rlba 

Slb-TknlUnK  (rlb-VRlfing),  n  In  are*, 
tanltln?  hating  riba  projecting  below  the 
general  anrfaca  ol  the  ceiling  to  atrangthan 

Ribwort  (rib'wirt).    Kee  Ei»aiiiHR 

•Bio.     A  lermlnatlon  denothig  Jartadlctlon. 

Mnp-rie.  '  It  !■  the  A  Sai.  riee,  power,  do^ 
minion,  Ungdom.  realm ;  O  nidi.  D.  Hjk, 
Ooth.  Ttiki.  dominion:  from  the  aama  root 
aa  B.  r^f.  ritk.  h.  rtffo,  to  nile,  whence 
ngat,  region.  icG.  A<  a  tumlnatlon  ol  proper 
namea  ft  denotoe  rich  or  powerfoL  a*  in 
Fredtriei.  rich  hi  peace. 


UootaOM  (ilk-alA'aM),  i>^  [In  hou 
of  P.  lYanciaoo  Aueto.  a  IioranUne  bol 
nat.  order  ol  Urarwort*.  or  He 


btnnooa  IrondA  ipnadlng  on  uia  i 
floatlns  In  water.  The  tmita  ai 
"  I  on  tha  frond,  m 


impaaled  by  eUten. 


OiTia  and  Ita  teed!    (Sea  aina,) 
onlr  one  Important  ■twclea,  O.  latl 
jjantiiprobalilyorlgrnalDBnaUTe..   .     ^ 
but  It  la  now  c-uUlrated  In  all  warm  cllraatei. 


They  are  Dtottly  dm 
Bin  {rtiX  tL^>r.  r 
from  Gr.  ervaa,  orvam.  rice,  from  Ar.  nu. 
hnak-f  A  plant  ol  the  genua 
_  .ja  teed.  (Sea  Oetu,)  There  it 
Important  ■twclea,  O.  •oCtea.  The 
-^-"   orl^^ally -■    " 

grain  lorau  a  large 

puniua  ol  the  food  of  the 

Inhabitant*.     In  America 

It  orowt  chleBj  on   low 

niortt  land,  which  can  ha 

I    overflowed.    It  la  a  light 

1    and  nulrltlona  food,  and 

[    very  eaay  ol  dlgettiOD.  Bice 

la  an  BnnBal,arec^  almpla, 

I    roond,  and  JolDlad.'  Irom 

,     1  to  Sleet  high:  the  learei 

t    are  large,nnu.and  pointed, 

I    arlaing  from   very  long, 

'  cylindrical,  and  flnely  atd- 

ated  ibeatiui  the  flower* 

are  dlapoaad  In  a  panicle 

•omewhat  raaambllnE  that 

of  the  oal* ;  the  aeedt  an 

whlteandoblong,but  rary 

In  alie  and  lorm  In  the 

tUctiOrriaimuml  nameroui rarietlea.  There 

la  an  iramenae  taiiety  In 

the  qnalltlea  of  rice,  but  the  rice  ralaed  on 

the  low  maiahy  groimda  ol  Carolina  la  m- 

gneatlonably  very  anpertor  to  any  brought 

Irom  any  other  gnaiter.  01  the  lice  Imported 

from  lb*  Bait  that  from  Patna  It  the  moat 


ar*  larlnaceoai,  and  mach  aaed  lor  food  by 
the  Indiana 
Eloe-UMl  (riibtrd).  n.  1  A  bird  ol  the 
United  Stale*,  the  Embtriia  oryrivim,  or 
DMekonj/i  tTyiivmu.  an  named  from  ita 
leeding  on  rice.  Id  Kew  England  it  It  called 
bcbtUnt  m  Ml-"  '"  "  ■  ■  '  "■ 
Avntiiw  or  Siw- 
I.  One  ol  th*  DI 


Java  narrow,  the  Loxia  eryrieera.  Jn  Java 
and  ouer  paria  of  Aala  where  It  It  found  It 
oommite  great  lavage*  In  the  rice  Selde  with 
lU  tharp  and  powerful  bill  It  It  admired 
for  Ita  elegant  thape  and  colouring. 
Klen.lilBaolt  f  rlt'blt-ket),  n.  A  hltenll 
with  a  gnaU 

-' • -lingar, 

bnUer, 


thm  o(  rio*  mlied,  a 


«ned  with  » 


aanBnta,Ac. 
aioe-bvnUiif  (rliboDt-tDgX  n    Bam*  u 

Uc^^^tan  (rlt'dnat),  n.  The  relate  ot  rice 
which  lemaint  when  It  It  cleaned  tor  the 
marked  coulatliia  ol  the  huak,  broken 
gralna.  and  dutt;  rlce-metL  It  it  a  vala- 
ablaloodloicatlla 

KlM-DoilT  (rIt'flDnr),  n.  Oroand  risa  for 
making  pnddlnn  Ac 

BlM-UW  (ilt'giax  n-  A  (peole*  of  giD* 
mad*  19  bolUng  groond  rice  In  toft  water 


thickened  with  rio& 
Bto»-p«per  (rli'pi-pM,  h. 
■ ' '-IW,  ued  in  Ji 

itral  oeDalar  portion  orpllh  at  the  tiem 
ol  AraUa  pm/ri/tra.  The  Mem  of  the 
plant  1*  out  Into  lengtbi  and  the  woody 
part  removed.    The  ]nth  la  tiien,  by  meant 


^Salaati     dpo;     J,^i     h,  fr.  ton;     ng,tiivi     tB,  Uan;  tb,  iUd;     w,  Mtg;    wb,  >Ut;  ah,  afoia.— 8**  Kit. 


RHVMCHOHELLtDf 


ubIUni  Um 
4nUrc3c  Oi 


-ta  dI  ttaa  Arctic  uid 

_, ___o-mni-dBin.pl  A 

jKoldi  ol  tba  cUn  Bruhio- 

e  Tftlvat  ftt  the  ihell  uo  lullad 
nge-Unfl ;  tha  lob«i  of  the  m»Qtla 
impletclj  tm.  ksd  tha  Intatlna 


eeTlli,aRib-iai:tloa 


oni  iDMcU.  ohuicUtlied  bj  tuTing  tbi 
l»ad  prolongeil  In  tba  foim  of  ■  luont  ~ 

BiTndiophon  (rin'kS-tOrX  n.    Qua  ol 

EliynJDiiopi  (rla'koiM),  n.    10 
bok.  utiip;  tha  aje.)    Tie 
MlWor-blUl.  (vaaaiolutiutlc 
Ine  to  the  pii 
(ami.     The  S       . 
fthaarwatar)  U  found  oi  _ 

wbUa  on  lilas.  the  luriue  of  the  •«  Inr  lli 
food.     Another  ipedea  li  Found  In  Africa, 
R.  nruntalif.    See  Bkinhik. 
BJiTnolUNUnnu  ( rln-ko-n'rai),  n,     |0t. 
rhi^ncSoM,  A  baik  or  •oout,  and  tauru,  a 


;  blrdi  belong- 

,. •Iliad  to  tba 

liffra  (blaok  ikimmer  or 


wradH 


ol  Wirwli 


ihlra.  TbrreirenDtMthappireDtloalttier 

h»a  had  lU  Jan  eacued  by  t  bon;  or 
homy  iheatb  u  In  tortJcL 
Slirnohoipont  (rtn-koi'pa-nX  n.  (Or 
rhyiieliai.  ■  beak,  and  mrot.  leed.i  Beak- 
insh.aEanoiot  perennial  tn(t«d  leaff  eedgea. 
nst.  order  Cypecacea.  Two  ipeclet,  R.  nJba 

wet  gpongy  bogi.    Tha  lonner  ftoomrnQo! 

iKii  the  latter  naa  been  bltberto  recognlied 

InonlTifewplacea 
Bbmi  (rtol.  n.  The  name  siren  to  tha  beat 

oualUjr  of  Suailan  hemp. 
BhrPUOSniplir  ([] pa-ros'ra-B),  n.    [Or. 

rhyparat.  foiu.  Bltby,  and  grapM.  to  write, 

to  dallnaata.  ]    Lit  ilirt-palBtW:  a  con- 


RiirtlmetOT  (rl-tlni'i-t*r).  n.  iOr.  rhgiii,  i 
ODivlnE.andnufron.anieaiDre.]  An  Uutru. 
Dwnt  for  meuurlDK  the  ielDi:Uy  o(  Iluidt  oi 

ol  a  tube  to  the  Inipiict  of  the  carrenl.  vhliiti 
nUiet  a  column  ol  mercurr  in  r  — ■" ' 


RhyUun,  BAytlimiU  (rltlun.  rith'mui),  n. 
L,  rhytlimut,  from  Or  rki/lhmoi,  any  rogu- 

ol  rhti,  to  floo  ]  1.  The  meaiure  ol  time 
or  morament  by  r^ularly  recurring  Im- 
pDleei.  eonnde,  Ac.  a*  In  poetry,  proie 
compolltfon,  and  niuilr.  and  by  aoalogy, 
daDi.'lnK;  periodical  eniphaaii^  nontarlcal 
proportion  or  harmony.  Inpnefrr/  It  lithe 
regular  niccaaalon  ol  accent,  eniphaali,  or 

and  (bort  (heaTj  and  light)  lylUblei  In  ■ 

only  liuEercnee  (lo  far  »a  Mund  iiconcemad) 


ir^iportlonal  dauiea,  ar 


nt^a  of  the  nc 


me  and  maamre:  the  periodical 

a  the  charauter  and  eipraaalon 
la  In  dancing,  the  rhythm  li 
in    the  aound  ol  the  leet.  — 


srlMt., 


In  health  and  dliaaia.    Thui, 


,ui,  rbrthjn  1< 


:t  frlOfmir),  n.     A  riiyinor:  i 

'One  now  aoarw  oonnled  for  ■ 

r,  formerly  admitted  lor  a  >iat. 


Kliythmk^  Ehyt —  , ,  - 

[plk-al).  a.    (Or.  Mwl*.ni*o..L.rA(il*nii 
SeeKHTTHM.J  LOforpertalnlngtorhytuu 
baring  rhythm;  dulyregubited  bycadencei 
aecenti,    and   quaiitltlea.     '  Uy   rhythtm 
thon^t'   B.  B.  BTBuainff. 

^l'baUol^^'lir*Jllim,tU<ct  the  dii^Dcuc 

£.  In  mtd.  periodical. 
ithytMniffaiiy  (rith'mlk-al-U),  od*.    In 

rhythmical  manner;  with  rhythm. 
Blvtlimlcs  (rlth'inlke).  n.     That  branch  ( 


phyHnniTur  I  (  rlth '  mlng ),  a.    Bhymlnc. 
TwitneH  tGat  Impudent  lie  ol  (he  rA]/(Ain- 


KlHthmiu  (rith'mna),  n.    (L.]    Same  m 

lUtytidonu  (ri-Ud'o-maX  n.    (Or.  rhyim. 

llovlng,  andddma.  ahoDH.)    lnbo(.alDr- 

niBlJon  of  plataa  of  ceUnlar  tlaeoe  within 

the  Uber  or  meeophlnnm. 
RliyUu  (rl-ll'na).  n,    (Or.  rJirtii,  a  InrTow, 

a  wrinkle.)    A  genni  of  plaot-estlng  ceta- 

manatee  and  dngong,  but  approximately 
edentate. harlng  bony  palatal  appantu)  tor 
cmshlng  lie  food.  The  only  ipeclet  known 
waithe  A.5UUerinowBitfnct.  It  wai  die- 
coiered  about  the  middle  of  laal  century  on 
Behrlng'e  laiand,  oil  Kamtchatki,  and  de- 
•crlbed  by  U.  Stellar,  whence  the  name 

meni  meainring  K  Set"  In  length  ttd% 
feet  at  the  gteatest  circumlerence. 

Rl  M).  n.     In  Sffvf'-  "ivUi.  un> 

aiUfri'al).  n,     A  Sp.ul,h  coin. 

UaI  Crt'al),         


varying  Talue.  form  eriy 

vTthV^ld"rii^waacmTonlfof^O«:lnthB 
beginning  of  Queen  Elli 

gold  at  Ste..  and  ipnr-rlal*  at  l&i.    Spelled 
alto  Aval 
BUlto(rt-IU't*),n.   AbridgaorarlheOrand 


>d'^  the 


KlULOr  (rTan-il).  n. 
chancter  of   bahig   •tmuw,    tun 
gaiety. 


m/mlMenit 


Bee  Plsoapofhths.— a  Tbttt  • 
•emblea  or  la  coniideiad  to  TMiminf  a  ib 
In  lonn,  naa,  poaltion,  Ac ;  a^  (a)  te  t^^ 
hiOding,  one  of  the  bent  timber  or  iBctallii 
ban  which  aprlng  from  tba  keel.  aihI  whtr^ 
fonu  or  itraagUMU  the  »id*  tt  ■  itar 
<Ii)lnareA.(l)anarch-tDnnad  pteca  of  Iib- 

ber  for  MpiiortlnBthe  Inth  anil  rlBTtin 1 

of  dumai.  Tanlta.  Ac;  (!)  •  puln.  or  wan- 
oualy  moulded,  clDatared.  and  iHnaiimilid 
moulding  on  tbe  interior  of  a  ▼aiillad  mt-. 
(S)  a  cnmd  nieipber  ol  an  arch  oaatt*;  lt>  a 
term  ■ometimea  applied  to  tlu  mDBldm? 
of  timber  mob,  and  thoM  (otmlnc  ttmrrrj 
on  walla  and  In  wlndowa  <f )  Id  Aw<.  o^  of 
tbe  principal  piece*  of  Uw  traBMwiwfc  a*  a 
leaf,  e^iectally  the  aentral  loncitadlnkl  n<a. 
or  anr  eiuillar  elaTBted  Una  abota  a  botfy. 
fd)  One  of  tha  onired  nut*  <hi  wUeb  Hy 
ihtng  akpauded  raati  lor  aappori ;  tpmM- 
callj,  one  ot  the  ntanaloD  roda  on  wUct 

prominent  line  or  ilahia  on  cloth.  ■■  In  ear- 
dutoy.  (f)  Anything  1od(  aul  marwua;  a 
itrip.  'I  imaa  rib  of  land.  Ibat  la  aean* 
'     be  fonnd  without  a  gnida.'       ITiilniJ 


f^o  Dtht? 
them,  M  t 

left  aa  a  ■ 


ot  a  bracket.  (A)  To  «(ii^.  a  Dinar  o/eatf 

'"" npport  for  tbe  roof  of  a  aitae 

indind,  OH*  Ol  tl        '  " 


»S 


'e  force 


l— S.  A  »ife.  iB  milm- 

outol  Aduin'trib  'I^nchand  biirib  Jikk' 
SirW.Satt.  iruaUttii-Biit  ^  m  ^^'tl 
ffiau/-),  thort  plecea  ol  wood  1l*v1ii(  bo4r« 
through  which  are  reevad  ttie  two  parla  tl 
theparrel-rope. 

Bib  (rlbXet  pnt «  pp.  rOttd;  ppr.  nM^v. 
1.  To  lunlah  with  riba;  to  fom  with  rtaw 

Uoeaand  channeli:  ■«.  la  rA  clotta 1.  T> 

IncIOHi  with  rtba;  to  abut  la  5Aa*.-3  T< 
pinugh  to  at  to  leare  rib>llke  rtdgaa  au^ 
what  apart     Loudon.     8e«  Kibbims. 

Ribftdoqulu.  IUb»tulMalB(rl-iMil'»'4*n. 
riba'deHiwlDX  n-  i^.,  nam  rAavA  ■  anl- 
dler  of  tpeclat  Intrepidity,  a  jotmhtrni  a 
forlotn  hope.)    A  m-" — ' ' ■  — 


inttn 


^  --  a  kind  of  wBT-chartot 

with  Iron  •pikea.plaoed  In  frmt  o< 
arrayed  tor  battle.  In  the  tonrtce 
tury  they  were  tumlihed  with  mall  i-anitnw 
Tbe  name  waa  alao  girra  tea  pomsfB)  ctb*- 
bow  tor  throwing  long  darta 
BllMia  (rjb'aldl  n.  To.E.  alaa  ntet.4.  rv 
baud.  O.Pr.  ritauld.  ribautt,  rAawA  kwd. 
lecberoui;  It.  rtbaldo,  a  pozvin  of  tlie  low- 
eat  claai  and  moat  proBlgate  chanrtv. 
from  O.H  O.  firtM,  ArlnTu  B  G  kntt.  a 
proatltute  ]  A  low,  nagar.  brntal  wratcb . 
a  lewd  fellow;  a  lonl-monthed  tcDow. 

IUt«U(rib'ald),i>.  Low;  baae;  OMauCTlt: 
obtcene     SAo*. 

KltMldllh  (rib'aldlab),  a.  Dtquagd  to  it- 
baldrj.    '  A  nboUul  loDgue.'    Bf.  Baa 

Kibkldroiu  (rtb'ald-niaX  a.  CoBtalnlH  ri- 
baldry.   J  it  Maitm. 

KlbaldiT(rtb'ald-n),  n.  The  talk  ot  a  rib- 
ald ;    obicane  langoaga  ;    Indecency  ;  o^ 


4  <rlb'uid-wMX  H.     Tha  CL 


ILttendl'«iU,tBlbaBdndl<rth'>d-TW,rn>' 
»d-re.l),a  Oh.(*ne;lewd;laadTtooa  -tea 
r*ni(J-fd  nut  of  Egypt.'    iAat 

Blbbandlrib'and).  n.  Same  at  AAaad    !<« 

Blb-tand  (ribliandX  n.  In  alw-tnUtafL 
(alone  of  the  long,  narmw,  Aeuble  ptem 
ol  wood  nailed  tompomrlly  on  the  out""*- 


pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  m 


pOtlUOB 

Co:  |6) 


BIBBAND-Um 
itlOB  uid  Impul  itiblUtji  to  th<  tkOt- 


d  IsDStbwa 


ra  In  tha  btbtSKBTi  to  p»- 
I  of  tb<  cndla  lUpplug  out- 

wBTcii  aanoa  umnoblu 
Klbbud-UM (rtbttuKT-llDX »  iDAip-buiU. 

'--  nBof  tlM  dUsaul  Un«oD  tbs  iKKly- 


off  upon  the  mould. 

Ubb4nd-Ull  (riblMiid-nU),  n.  In  Mp- 
friuiJuv,  %  aail  haHng  a  \trgB  roond  b«u 
wltb  ■  riiw  to  pnTCDt  tb(  bwd  from  ipUt- 
Ung  tlu  liinb«r  or  baing  drawn  throufb^ 
Daad  chlaAr  (or  (aatening  ribbaodt.  Writtaa 
alK  iKMiiw-nail. 

KlbtMd  (ribdX  p.  and  o.  Fnmlibad  witb 
liba:  ai,  riMwl  wlUl  Wasl;  incloaed  ai  wltb 
rlba,  marktd  or  formed  wltb  ilalnc  llHa  and 


Blbtalaf  (rlbliwX  n.  L  As  Mwrnblftg*  or 
UTaDaemaDt  of  ilbi,  ai  tlu  tlmbar  work 
MUtalniu  a  Taulted  oeUbw,  ridgva  on  cloth, 
TBlna  In  (IM  Imtm  of  pbinta,  An.— >  Id 
dfri.  A  Und  of  Impaifeot  ploughing,  for- 
bbtIj  (umiiiKD.  bjr  which  Mlbblw  wer*  n- 
pldlr  Uunad  oTar,  nn  ■llsnials  atrip 
ddIt  b^u  moTod.  Bf  uiii  matbod  only 
hkll  Uta  Uod  t>  nlMO :  tlw  tumnr  balof 
Uld  onr  qnlta  flat,  and  ooTOlng  an  •qual 
apaoa  ol  the  lani  aoibo*.  A  ilrallu  onr- 
■tlDD  la  atlll  in  daa  In  lomg  plua.  ^tar 
land  baa  bMO  polrolMd  In  olMB  phHiah- 
loga  and  ia  roai^  tor  lecaMng  tha  acad. 
and  tbs  mods  of  aowlnii  upon  Uod  thua 
pr*p«i*d  la  alao  callad  riUiia. 

Ub^I-BklKrlVlug-BU).!!.  SmBibiui>- 


k'  JAn  Taller.— ± 


...    of  giaalpa.' .^otn 

or  bidacral  Uk.    -Bacbni. 

rObU-raUU.'    Budibm  Btditivu 
Xlbbto-rcnrt  (rlb^rt),  n.    A  lltt 


itcbod 


Xlbbon,  Rlbuid  [rib'on.  rlVand).  n.  [OK 
Titan*.  rih».  rOanf.  etc..  from  O.  and 
Prot-  FT,  1*011,  Mod  rr,  rubait,  a  word  pro- 
bablrof  Oennanlo  origin,  being  derivad,  ac- 
cording to  DlB.  from  D.  ringfand,  a  neck- 
tla,  Ui.  a  ring-band;  ten,  from  band,  being 
alao  Hen  In  one  or  two  other  frendi  wordi- 
OUien  Ukt  II  troni  D.  rij.  a.  mAi.  i  row,  ■ 
Una,  and  iand.  Or  perbapa  tha  French  word 
l>  (ram  tha  Celtic:  ofliop.  OmL  nbaan.  a 
ribbnn.  a  llllet  for  the  hair;  Hi.  rib4.  a  hair; 
■  ribbon:  W.  rAA.  what  la 


alW.i 


row  row,  ■  itreali :  Armor  riMi 
paaaag*  between  two  walla] 
(Uk.uIln.*c.:aaarTowwBbo(  illk.  aal 

DUnent.  or  tdr  iMtenIng  aome  part  ot  fam 

dreK     The  termi  Miu  riUon  and  rMf  i 

re  often  uaad  to  dMlgnato 

-     -  I  Bath  n 

ler  being 
bat  of  th< 
ban.     See  Blub-ribboh. 


w,  thin  atrip  o(  anytbiDg 


ainm  (Or  bBmIng:  a 

-.'■".■^..■^iKir 

riUofu,todriTe.(<)Ink<i 

tilnina  ane-alghtli  put  of 
the  bend  ot  which  It  la  a 


eli,aUla:     «fa,  Bb.  look;     ■,(«;     J.iob; 


BlHN«(rib'(ai).«.  Otorpt 

Btbbim 

whHlwhOHmotlonli'to  be  checked. 
Rlbbon-ftlh  ( rtb'oQ-flBh ),  n.  The  popolar 
name  ot  the  flihet  ot  the  genua  Cepob.  acan- 
thapterygloiu  flahea  belQiiglng  to  the  Ce- 
pollda  (unllr  and  order  TeTeoitel.  The  pe- 
culiar chanctenotttae  ganiu  are  Indicated 
bf  tha  name,  the  apedea  being  dlitlngniihed 
t^  their  lengthened  bodlea.  much  Batlanad 

Slbbon'gimU  (Tib'oD-gTaaX  n.  Canarr- 
gnua:  •  gudra  nrlttr,  itrlpad  with  green 
and  white,  of  Phatarii  nnindiueaa.  a  graaa 
which  ia  (onnd  In  lb  wild  *UU  fay  the  aldea 
nf  rlTora.  Called  alao  SonlHur'i  Sartors 
(ilb'OD-IunX  n-  Tb*  princlplM 
aaaoclation  ot  Irlahmen,  wnieh 
in  aboni  1MB,     Tb*  primary  ob- 


^-riantmpr 

or  aoppMed,  fay  the 

lord^  land'ageala.  ^ 

bomid  (0  nob  otiwr  by  to  oatn,  uo  oh 

pMa-word^  aignL  Ac  Aey  had  their  name 

liomaplace  <3  rOton  they  wonuk  badge. 


.    The  memben  were 


iB-l**I>*'  (rib'on-lw-ptrX  n. 


id  In  panBel  L 
tt  1*  a  prodn 


or  itripea.  like  ribbona     ....     

argUlaceDtu  atrata  metamorpboaad  by  oo 
tact  with  hot  igneoni  TOGki, 


lodga    See 


Iriah  Ribbon  a 
KiiBoniBa. 

K)bbaii-map('lb'Dn-DupXn.  Amai 
on  a  long  itrip  wbloh  wind*  on 

Ribbcm-MW  (riVoD-etX  n-    Same  i 

Kibbon-WOim  (rlb'on-w«im),  n. 

Sieo   lo   IndlTldDaK   of     Ilia   I 
rhioh  aeel 

KlbM  (liliii),  n.  [FramftibMaiiunegli'eQ 
by  the  Armblan  phyalDtana  of  the  elerenth 
■nd  twelfth  ceuEorlea  to  ■  ipeclea  of  rhu- 
barb, and  erroneouily  luppoeed  to  apply  to 
our  curraDl  plinU.]  A  genua  ot  plants 
(orming  the  nat.  older  OnaaulaceB  (which 
Me>  It  I*  well  known  at  prodnclng  the 
currant  and  gooaeberry,  and  alio  for  aliord- 


temperate  parta  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Arae- 

Blb-cnu,  ElbvoTt  (nb'grai,  nb'wtrt),  n. 

ABHtlahplanlot  the  genu*  Flan  tago,  the 

i>.  laaetobaa.    One  Pi.AiiTiaiiiis. 
Blbibet  (rib'ibX  n-  I- A  muaical  inilnimenl: 

a  rebec    CJhaimr,    See  IliB>0.~S.  [Comp, 

ri6aJrf.l    AnoldlHwd 


BlblMi  (iWlM),  0.     Having  no  rtb» 
KlboB  (riVDn),  n.    Same  aa  RMon. 

_rtt  (iit^i«at),«.t.    To  beat  tonndly; 

rleaqne  word. 


Blbiton-iilpplii(nb'ilon-plp-ln],  >L  (t?iira 
Iiibilor\.  in  Yorkihlre,  where   Sir  Henry 

Hnuen^in  Vomiandy.  Two  died,  but  one 
■uTTind  to  become  tbc  parent  of  all  the 
Rlbaton  applea  in  England-  Brtterr.]  A 
Hue  variety  of  apple. 

Elb-mpportad  (rn/aap-pfirt-adl  o-  Sup- 
ported or  Buitalned  by  rlba 

Blb-ntiilUn«  (rlb-TaSflng),  n.  In  artK. 
vaultinR  havtn(  rlbi  prelecting  below  the 
gentral  lurface  of  the  ceiling  lo  itimgthen 

BlbWOTt(rib'wtrt).    AeeKiMun. 

-Bit     A  t^rminaUon  denoting  lurladlcUoD, 

eierdied,  aa  In  bithopric.  A.  Sax.  cyvH-rie, 
kitw-tie.  It  Ia  the  A  Sax.  rtee,  power,  do- 
minion, Ungdom,  rvalm;  Q.  rack,  D.  rxft, 

aa  E.  rights  rich.  L.  rtfo,  to  rule,  whence 
Ttgai.  rnioH,  Ac.  A>  •  tanninatlon  of  proper 
namea  it  denotea  rich  or  powerful,  aa  in 
FrriUriek.  rich  in  pcsce. 

b,  tr.  ton;      ng,  liivi      th,  lAau;  th,  tUa; 


RiodaoM  (rih-al-i'iM),  iiBl.  [In  honour 
ot  P.  ttanoiioo  Ruaa,  a  nonntlne  bolan- 
iat.  1    A  nat  order  of  llTerworla,  or  Hci*- 

braoou)  (ronda,  iprsadlng  oa  the  ground  or 
floating  in  water.  The  trulta  are  alwayi 
aeulU  Ob  the  frond,  more  or  laia  embedded 

Ttaey  we  moaUj  natlrea  o(  wana  cliuiataa. 
KlM  (ill),  n.  [ft.  rii  or  rit,  from  L  or^/a, 
(rom  Or,  »v»,  orvKm,  ilce,  from  Ar.  rut, 
rioe  hi  the  huak.)  A  plant  of  (he  geoaa 
Orna  and  Ite  teed.  (See  OiTU.)  There  ii 
— '-  >ne  important  ipecle*.  0.  mtira.  The 
IiplobtblyoriglnallyanatlTeDtlndIa, 


pUnt! 
but  It 


and  the  grain  forma  a  lane 
portion  of  the  food  ot  the 

Inhabltanta.     In  America 


nntrltioui  food,  i 


I  ire  lan[*,l)nn.uid  pointed, 
'  aitaiiu  from  very  long, 
cylindncaL  and  Bnely  ilil- 
ated  aheatha;  the  fowera 
an  dlapoaed  In  a  panldo 
•onewbatrcKmbliiig  that 
ot  the  oata ;  the  aeeda  are 
white  and  oblong,  bat  Tary 


leoM  nriely  in 
le  rice  ralaed  on 


North  America,  la  the  Ziauiia  noaalie 
quite  dillerent  from  (he  true  rice. .  The  aee 
are  tarinacMU^  and  mueh  oaed  for  food  1 


Dalithvnyx  prymonit.  en  named  fi _ 

feeding  on  rice.  In  New  England  It  licalltd 
Mwlin*  or  beb-Untcln  CaUed  alao  Hiei- 
hunting  or  Riei-trocpial  See  SoBOUNK.— 
X-  Oiw  of  the  narata  ot  the  paddy-bird  or 


ItTa  aparrow,  the  Loxia  oi 
and  other  part*  of  Alia  wl 


MTB.  inJara 
part*  of  Alia  where  It  la  tonnd  l( 
Mnnmlb  g«(  rangea  In  (be  rice  flelda  with 
Ita  aharp  and  powerful  bllL  It  ia  admired 
for  Ita  elegant  ahape  and  colonrlng. 

SlM-blMiilt  (rla^bla-ket),  n.  A  blanJt 
made  with  flour,  with  a  greater  or  leaa  por- 
tion o(  rice  mlied,  aweatsned  with  nuar, 
and  flaroured  and  enriched  with  buHar. 
curTBntt,Ao. 

BioB-lnuiUiic  (rUbunt-higl  n.  BtBU  aa 
/tiei-Urxt,!. 

Bloa-dnit  (rfi'duBt),  n.  The  refnae  ot  riee 
which  remalni  when  it  ia  cleaned  for  tha 
market,  eootiitlnc  of  (be  huak.  broken 
graina,  and  duat;  rlce-meaL  It  la  a  nlu- 
able(ood(oreatUe. 

KlM-Sou  (rli'llonr),  >l  Qronnd  rloe  tot 
making  puddingB.  Jka 

BlM-dne  <ib>giaX  "■  A  apeelai  o(  glue 
made  by  boHing  ground  rloe  In  aoft  walar 


thickened  wllb  rtoa. 

(na-ptpert  n. 
itmw.  luad  bi 


central  cellular  portloi 
of  itniJia  ramrift — 


irpllh  ot  the  item 
.  ,.  .  The  Item  ol  the 

Dt  Into  lengtha  and  the  woody 
•d.     Tbe^th  ia  then,  by  meana 


r.iriCi    wb.iiUc;    ib.ai 
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of  a  ibarp  knife,  carefully  pared  from  the 
droamference  to  the  centn  so  m  to  form 
a  rolled  Imww  of  equal  thickneei  through- 
out, the  cellular  structare  being  easily  aeen 
under  the  micro8o<q>e.  It  is  brought  from 
China,  where  it  is  vsed  as  a  material  lor 
painting  upon  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
several  fancy  and  ornamental  articlea  It  is 
sometimes erroneoudy  stated  to  beprepared 
fromrioe. 

Bi06-pilddlns  (>^'PO<3~iQ8X  *>  Pudding 
made  of  milk  and  rice,  with  eggs  and  sugar, 
and  often  enriched  with  fruit,  as  ourrants, 
gooseberries,  simles,  Ac 

Blo^-lhflll  (rfs^shelX  n.  A  species  of  shell 
of  the  genus  CHiva. 

Bloe-flOap  (ris'sdpX  n.  A  kind  of  soup  made 
with  rice, enriched  and  flavoured  with  butter, 
cream,  veal,  chicken,  or  mutton  stock,  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  thickened  with  flour. 

RlO^troqpial  (ris'trd-pi-al),  n.  The  same 
as  Rioe-inrd,  1. 

Bioe-water(rls'w(i-t6rXn.  Water  thickened 
by  boiling  nee  in  it,  sweetened  with  sugar 
and  flavoured  with  cinnamon,  oloveiL  nut- 
meff,  or  the  like.  It  is  a  pleasant  dxtnk, 
andls  often  given  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

Bloe-weevU  (ris'wd-vil),  n.  An  insect,  the 
Oalandra  oryzm,  resembling  the  common 
wheat- weevil,  which  preys  on  rice,  maise,  dtc 

Rlo^Wlne  (ris'wInX  n.  A  highly  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  made  by  the  Chinese  from  rice. 

Bloh  (richX  a.    [Partly  from  Fr.  riehe,  rich, 

partly  from  A.  Sax  rtoe,  rich,  powerful,  the 

two  words  bavins  no  doubt  amalgamated. 

The  French  word  is  from  0.  H.  O.  riche  (Mod. 

O.  reieh\  rich,  this  sinin  being  cog.  with 

A.  Sax.  rC«0,  IceL  riirr,  Goth.  reiJu^  rich,  the 

root  being  that  of  £.  right    Jtiehea  is  not 

from  rich,  but  directly  from  the  French.] 

L  Having  abundant  material  possessions ; 

possessing  a  large  portion  of  land,  goods, 

or  money,  or  any  other  valusble  property; 

opulent;  wealthy:  opposed  to  poor. 

Abram  was  very  riek  in  cattle.  In  silTer.  and  in 
gold.  Gen.  xiiL  x 

8.  Hence,  generally,  well  supplied;  abound- 
ing; as,arMAentertainment;  aWcA  treasury. 

If  life  be  short  it  shall  be  glorious ; 

Each  moment  shall  be  riA  in  soasc  great  actiaa. 

8.  Abundant  in  materials;  producing  ample 
supplies ;  yielding  great  quantities  of  any- 
thing valuable;  prodnctive;  fertile;  fruitful; 
as,aricAmine;  riofc  ore;  rtcA soil;  rie&crop. 

Where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  lungs  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  Milton. 

i.  Composed  of  valuable,  precious,  or  costly 
materials  or  ingredients;  procured  at  great 
outlay:  highly  valued ;  sumptuous;  costly; 
as,  ncA  presents ;  rick  furniture.  '  RidCtr 
than  these  diamonds.*    Tennyton. 

Rick  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore. 

And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore.  Moore. 

6.  Abounding  in  nutritive  or  agreeable  quali- 
ties; abounding  in  qualities  gra^bi^ring  the 
sense  of  taste;  especially,  as  applied  to  arti- 
cles of  food,  highly  seasoned  or  abound- 
ing in  oleaginous  ingredients;  to  articles 
of  drink,  sweet,  luscious,  or  highly  flav- 
ouie  i :  as,  a  rich  dish ;  rick  cream  or  soup; 
rich  pastry;  rich  fruit;  rich  wine.— 6.  Fully 
or  laivelv  mtifying  the  sense  of  sight;  not 
faint  or  delicate;  vivid;  bright;  as,  rich  ooi- 
0X0%.  'TiteA  windows  that  exclude  the  light' 
Gray. —7.  Qratif  yint;  or  agreeable  to  the  sense 
of  hearing;  sweet;  mellow;  soft;  harmonious; 
aa,  a  riai  tone ;  rtcA  muaio.  '  Or  voice  the 
riihtti  toned  that  sings.'  Tennynn.— 
&  Abounding  in  humour;  nighly  provocative 
of  amusement  or  laui^ter;  funny;  laughable; 
as,  a  rich  idea;  a  riai  joke. 

•  A  capital  partr,  onljr  you  were  wanted.    We  had 

and  Vcrc.  and  Jack  Tufton  and  Spraggs.' 

i  rich  t  ■— •  Wasnt  he  1 1  have  not  done 


Beaumanoir  and  Vere.  and  Jack  Tufton  and  Spraggs. 
— '  Was  Sprages  ricM  t  — •  Wasnt  he  1 1  have  not  dow 
laughing  yet.    He  told  us  a  story  about  the  little  Biron 


Killingl    Get 
The  nrAcifdilngyou  everheard.' 


who  was  oyer  here  last  year 
him  to  tell  it  to  you.  ThcrtcA 

DtxrmcH. 

—The  rich^  used  as  a  noon,  denotes  a  rich 
man  or  person,  or  more  frequently  in  the 
plural,  rich  men  or  persons. 

The  rich  hath  many  friends.         Piov.  sir.  sa 

This  word  is  often  used  in  the  formatioB  of 
compoimds  which  are  self-^xptsmatory;  as, 
ricA-coIoured,  rieA-fleeced,  HeA-baired,  tmA- 
laden,  Ac. 
Riob  t  (rich),  0  f.    To  enrich.    See  EinaoH. 

Of  all  these  bounds.  eVn  ftt>m  this  Bne  to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  chaaipalgns  ricVd. 


t^nl^>n^lm  (rich-ar'di-a).  «.  [In  honour  of 
I.  C.  JUehmrd,  an  eminent  French  botanist  1 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  AracesB,  of 
which  only  one  species  is  known  (ii.  miki- 


opica\  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  aroideous 
plant^  with  Iss^e,  handsome,  glossy  leaver 
and  white  H»athas,  growing  vigorously  in  the 
ordinary  apartments  of  s  bouse^  and  may  be 
made  to  blossom  all  the  year  round.  It  was 
introduced  into  this  countrv  under  the  name 
of  Calla  adhiovica,  and  is  often  known  as  the 
white  arum,  lUy  of  the  Nile,  or  tnunpet  lily. 

RiohardBoe.   See  John  Dok. 

RidUUrdlOllla  (Hch-ard-sd'ni-aX  ti.  (In  me- 
mory of  Bichard  Rickardao^  an  English 
botanist]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Bubiaceae.  The  species  are  natives  of  Amer- 
ica. They  are  trailing  plants  with  woody 
roots  covered  with  a  Uiick  rough  rind,  and 
small  flowers  clustered  together  in  heads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branohea,  and  surrounded 
by  an  involucre.  R.  tcabra  (white  ipecacu- 
anha) inhabits  tropical  America,  and  pos- 
sesses properties  similar  to  those  of  Cephae- 
Ui  Ipeeaeu/inha. 

Blcbes  (rich'esX '^  [Formerly  ricAsste.  from 
Fr.  riche$se,  from  riche,  ridi.  See  Rich.] 
L  That  which  makes  rich;  an  abiudance 
of  land,  goods,  or  money;  abundant  posses- 
sions; wealth;  opulence;  affluence. 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and  sQ- 
ver,  but  in  having  more  in  pcopoctioa  than  our  neigh- 
bours. Lock*. 

2.  That  which  is  or  appears  iloh.  precious, 
sumptuous,  or  the  like.  '  The  rixku  of  hea- 
ven's pavement^  trodden  gold.'  UiUmi. 
This  word,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  e^- 
mology,  is  reallv  in  the  sioffular  number, 
but  is  very  rardiy  so  used,  the  apparently 
plural  termination  having  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  aa  a  pluraL  and  to  be  so  used.  It 
is  a  ainguinr  in  the  following  examples. 

And  for  that  richts,  where  is  my  deaerviagt  Shah. 
For  in  one  hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to  nought 

Rev.  xviB.  17. 

Syn.  Wealth,  opulence,  affluence,  wealthi- 
ness,  richness,  plenty,  abundance. 

SiGb6B8e,tn.  [Fr.]  Wealth.  pL  BicheBBes. 
Kiches.    Chaucer. 

Blobly  (richli),  adv.  In  a  rich  manner: 
(a)  with  riches ;  with  opulence ;  with  abun- 
dance of  goods  or  estate;  with  ample  funds; 
as,  a  hospital  richly  endowed. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady  ruh/y  left.  Shah. 

^)0allv;  splendidly;  msgnifloently;  u^riehly 
aressed;naftiy  ornamented.  (c)Plenteouslv; 
abundantly ;  amplv ;  as,  to  be  richly  paid 
for  services,  (a)  Highly;  stronglv;  abun- 
dantly; as,  a  cbastiseinent  richly  deserved. 

Rlfflmftmt  (rich'nesX  «i^  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  rich ;  that  which  makes  or 
constitutes  anything  rich;  any  good  quality 
existing  in  abimdance;  as,  (a)  opulence; 
affluence;  wealth;  as,  a  man  noted  for  riA- 
nesi.  (b)  Fulness  of  supply;  abundance;  as, 
the  richncif  of  a  treasury,  (e)  Productive- 
ness: fertili^;  fmitfulness;  as,  the  richnem 
of  the  soil :  the  richiuss  of  a  mine  or  of  an 
ore,  &c.  (d)  Abundance  of  precious  or  valu- 
able material  or  ingredients ;  value ;  costli- 
ness ;  as,  richncM  of  furniture,  dress,  orna- 
ments. <^c.  (e)  Abundance  of  nutritive  or 
agreeable  qualities;  as.  richncu  of  food, 
wines,  odours,  ^kc  (/)  Abundance  of  what- 
ever IS  gratifying  to  the  eye ;  brightness ; 
vividness;  briUiancy;  as.  ricAnewdf  colour. 
(g)  Abimdance  of  whatever  gratifies  the  ear; 
sweetness;  melodiousness;  hsrmoniousness; 
as,  richness  of  tone.  (A)  The  quality  ot  being 
highlv  amusing  or  entertwbaing;  the  quali^ 
of  being  extremely  funny  or  laughable ;  as, 
the  richness  of  a  joke. 

Bloililc(ri-sin'ikX  a.  [See  Ricnnrs.]  Aterin 
applied  to  an  add  obtained  by  distilling 
castor-oil  at  a  high  temperature. 

P-iHwitiii  (ris'i-nlnX  n.  An  alkaloid  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
(Rieinus  communis\  and  in  those  of  Croton 
TMlium.    It  forms  colourless  rectangular 

ErUms  and  laroinie,  having  a  slight  taste  of 
itter  almonds,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  in 
bensene. 

lUclllOleine  (ria4-noVd-InX  n.  [L.  rieinus, 
castor-oil  plant  and  oleum,  oil]  In  ehem. 
a  fatty  substance  obtained  from  castor-oil, 
of  which  it  is  the  chief  constituent  It 
yields  on  saponification  oxide  of  |;lyceryl 
and  a  liquid  acid  called  ricinolie  aeuL 

BidnoUo  (ris-i-norikX  a.  In  ehem.  pertain- 
ing to  or  obtained  from  castor-oil;  as, ricm- 
o^Mjadd. 

BidnilB  (ris'i-nnsX  «i^  [From  L.  ridnut,  a 
tick— from  the  seeds  resembling  ticlta  ]  A 
genus  of  apetalotts  plants,  nat  order  £u- 

Sborbiacea^    The  best  known  species  is  the 
L  communis  or  palma  Ghriati,  which  pro- 


duces the  castor-oiL    It  ia 

ba  originallv  from  Barbazy.  and  Si 


or 


U  Ugneons  and  ptrantial;  la 
ous  and  amiaaL    The  wwhmtUm 
oua    See  CiSiOBHOfL. 
Bl^CrlkXn.    (ASacArv 
a  heap;  cog:  lod  kruukr.tL  pHe, 
same  root  as  in  W.  «r«f ,  Ir. 
pile,  rick.]  L  Astaok  or  pile  ot  earn  or  hs^- 
the  lower  part  being  generally  of  «  4.3 
dxical  foim.  and  tke  top 
conical,  and  often  ttatciiad  aaaa  to 
the  pile  from  rain.— t.  A  aasall  pile  or 
piled  up  in  the  (told  by  the  gatharar.   (1 
vincial  English.] 

Blok(rikXt^t  TopnemfasriekiL 
Bickers (rik'toiXn.pf.  llieatemai 
of  young  trees  cut  up  into  lan^tlM 
ing  flax,  hemp,  and  toe  liloe.  or  tot  wp»«  — 
boat  masta  ana  yarda,  boat-book  atowa.  Aa 
BlfilBett8]l(rik'et.ish).e.  Som 
rickety.  FulUr.  [Bsml] 
Bldk«U(iik'etsXi».  (Konaed  willipLa 
•ets,  from  tmdr.  O.  E.  wrikken,  to  twist, 
denoting  a  dismse  aoconpaaiod 
tion;  allied  to  writw and  mriffigU.  Ttaof ;  A 
disease  considered  by  soma 
asa  special  disease  of  the  bonea.  and  by* 
as  merely  one  of  the  variooa  forma  of  ac7i4ala 
It  commonly  aopeua  after  tbo  as«  «< 
months,  and  before  that  d  twovei 
ing  prindpally  the  boaea  Tba 
istic  syroi^ms  an  a  large  haai« 
forehead,  projecting  breast-teM 
ribs,  big  belly,  and  wnaristod 
great  debility.  The  bonea  aad  safao  of 
back  are  variously  distortad.  ^atara  km 
qaently  restores  the  general  healtli,  tos 
leaves  the  limbs  distorted. 
B16kety(rik'et-iXa^  I. Alfectod witHridMa 
'/Nc*«^  children.'  Atimtknot^  T  U^  • 
child  affected  with  ticketo;  fleeble  ta  tto 
joints;  feeble  or  imperfect  in  ganeraL  *OaO* 
andridtotynotiona.'  lfarbiireim.~S.Ttoaia> 
ening  to  fall;  approaching  ruin;  ahaky;  aa 
a  nei«ty  building. 

BiCkle(riklX>MSooteh.l  LAbaapofi 
or  of  peat^  Ac— «.  A  Uttle  rick; 


May  Boreas  never  thrash  yoor  rigs, 
Nor  kick  your  nSnUtar  aff  tbck  k^ 


Bltik-ftand  (rik'stand).  a.    A 
timber  or  iron.or  sometunea  whoHy  or 
of  masonry,  on  which  oora  ticks  or 
are  built    The  object  of  tick-UMtOt 
keep  the  lower  part  of  tha  stack  dry, 
exclnde  vermin. 

Biooehei  (rik'o-sheiX  o^    itr, 
known.]    A  rsbouadiag  from  a  flat 
as  of  a  stone  from  water  or  of  a 
from  the  ground;  the  moiioa 
known  as  dock-and-draka.  ^ 
rieocket  firim§,  the  firing  of  gnaa. 
or  howitzers  with  smaU  charge* 
elevation,  so  as  to  causa  the  balls  «r 
to  roll  and  bound  along.  It  Is  very 
tive,  as  the  rebound  causes  the  shot  «r 
to  pass  along  a  great  qiaoa  atanoal  apvo  t 
around,  destroymg  all  that  U  tacota  viih 
\Xm  way.    It  ia  frequently  ased  ia 
clear  the  face  of  a  ravelim  hastko,  rv 
work,   dismounting  guns   1 
men ;  and  may  also  be  need  sgaiost  tr«< 
in  the  field. -AmiocA^I  batUry.  a  balttfy 
firing  in  this  manner. 

BiOOdMi  (rik-o-ahet^  «.t  mi  A  r^ 
cketUd;  ppr.  ricoeketnm^.  To  o|i<rata 
by  ricochet  firing. 

BlOOChet  (rik-o-shefX  v<^    To  skbn  sa 
stone,  along  the  snrfsoe  of  water;  hcocr. 


Is  to* 


F&te,  Ittr,  fat,  fill;       m^  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       n6te.  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;      U.  8c.  abana;     |.  Se  1^ 
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b» 'made dttcki and  <lraketof;*  to  be  sqnan- 
dend  or  diadpated.  '  Her  money  has  not 
ricothsmd,'    JNfl*MW. 

BlOtim  (rik'tOrX  n.    A  gaping:    JMby. 

Xlotns  (rlk'tasX  i^  ri<- .  toe  opened  mooth.] 
1.  In  bot  the  throat,  aa  of  a  eatyx,  corolla. 
Ac ;  the  opening  between  the  Ups  of  a  rin- 
gent  or  personate  flower.— 1  In  omith.  the 
Vaee  snRovDdtag  the  base  of  the  bill ;  the 


SStr^ 


■Id  (rid%  iKt  prel.  «t  ppi  Htf  or  ridded:  ppr. 
riddina.  [A.  Sax.  hredaan,  to  take,  whence 
mMr$daan,  ariddatK  to  rid.  to  set  free.  Ac ; 
eoir  IceL  rydjm  (r^kMmX  to  dear,  to  empty, 
Crom  hrjdda  (Att^MaX  so  clear;  Dan.  rudde, 
to  clear,  to  remore.]  1.  To  fk'ee;  to  deliver; 
to  take  away  or  save.  'That  he  might  rid 
him  out  of  their  hands.*  Oen.  zxzTtt.  21 
I  willrM/yoaoatorthelrbvodiCe.      ExvL6. 

S.  To  separate;  to  drire  away.    pKars^] 
I  via  rtf  evil  beasts  out  o<  the  laod.    L««.JBvi6. 

5.  Tb  free;  to  clear;  to  disencumber;  as,  to 
rid  one  of  his  care.  '  Must  n4  an  the  ss* 
of  piratea*  Shak.  'Resolved,  at  oasa  to 
rid  himself  of  pain.'    i>ryden. 

I  never  ridded  myaair  of  aa  overaMteffinflr  and 
brooding  seaae  gf  seae  iroat  Galamity  trawtUnc  tt»* 
ward  me.  lig  ffuame^ 

4.  To  dispose  of;  t»  finish;  to  dsspatck  *ror 
wUlingnessridswaiL'    Shak, 

Mirth  wUl  make  OS  rriifrnouid  iHttr  than  If  tMeret 
were  at  our  taila  U^attitr. 

6.  TO  make  awsiy  wifll ;  ta  vemoTa  by  Tio> 
lance;  to  dertroy. 

But  if  vou  ever  chance  to  hare  a  ddld!. 
Loolc  m  hh  youth  to  have  him  so  cot  off 
Ai^  death'soMB.  you  have  rid  thia  sweet  rtmoK 
prince.  SimJk. 

Bid  ( rid  X  00.  or  a.  Fvse ;  dear;  as.  to  be 
rid  of  troabla.->2^  g&t  rid  <^,  to  free  one's 
self  from. 

Reduce  bis  wages,  or grt  rid ^htr.     Cawftr. 
Sidt  (rid),  pret  of  ridd.    Shot, 
RlddABOe  (rid'ansX  *■•  L  The  act  of  ridding 
or  freeing;  a  cleaning  np  or  out;  a  clearing 

away. 

Thou  Shalt  aot  make  cIeaarM<^sM0r  of  the  comeis 
of  thy  idd.  Lev.  judU.  n. 

2.  A  getting^  rid  of  something;  the  state  of 
being  rid  or  ftee;  freedom;  escape;  deliver- 
ance. 'iNdefatuM  from  all  adversity.' IToolrsr. 
—A  good  riddance,  fortunate  relief  from  a 
person's  company;  sometimes  almost  equiv- 
alent to  the  person  or  thing  that  it  is  well 
to  be  quit  ot 

His  mother  incUgnaatly  declared  that  a  girl  who 
could  so  conduct  herself  was  indeed  agitod  Hddanct. 

IHcktHS 

Bidden  (rid'nX  ppi  of  ride. 

Kidder  (rid'drX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
rids. 

Bldd]»(ridnXn.  [A.  Sax.  Jbrultfel,  a  riddle  or 
rieve,  kridder.  a  fan,  hridrian^  to  winnow; 
ooc.  O  H.O.  hritard.  a  sieve,  hritarOn,  to 
sift.  The  word  had  originally  an  Initial 
guttural,  and  is  from  same  root  as  L.  eenu>^ 
to  sift  (whence  diteem,  dieereet,  Ac):  C^- 
kritid.  to  separate,  search,  judge;  oomp.  Ir. 
eriathar.  a  sieve,  a  riddle.]  A  kind  of  large 
sisve  with  coarse  meshes,  usually  of  wire. 
hat  sometimes  of  basket-work,  employed  for 
separating  eoaner  materials  from  finer,  as 
chaff  from  grain,  cinders  from  ashes,  gravel 
from  sand,  coal  from  dross,  and  the  luce. 

BlddlA(ridaX  «  <^  Prel  A  pp.  riddied:  .pr. 
riddlinff.  1.  To  pais  through  or  separate 
with  a  riddle,  as  nain  from  the  chaff,  cin- 
ders from  ashes,  Ac  — t.  To  perforate  with 
balls,  so  as  to  make  like  a  riddle;  to  make 
Httle  holes  in;  as,  a  house  ruf<Uad  with  shot 

Blddto  (rtdl),  n.  (A.  Sax.  rtedeU,  a  riddle, 
from  riedan,  to  read,  discern,  conjecture, 
gness;  D.  raadml,  O.  rdtheel,  from  the  same 
verbal  stem.  See  Rvad.]  L  A  proposition 
pat  in  obscure  or  ambljnions  terms  to  puzzle 
or  exercise  the  fngeninty  in  diecovering  its 
meaning;  something  proposed  for  conjec- 
tnre,  or  that  is  to  be  solved  by  conjecture; 
a  puzzling  question;  an  enigma.   Judg.  xlv. 

5.  Anything  arobiKUous  or  puzzling. 

Twas  a  strange  riddU  of  a  lady.       Hmdihrtn. 

Uddle  (ridax  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  ridd!Ud\  n>r. 
riddling.   To  solve;  to  explain;  to  uniidale. 

irUrtfr  me  this,  and  eueas  him  if  yoa  caa. 
Who  bears  a  nation  m  a  riagis  man?     Drydrm. 


BIddle  (ridlX  v^    Tb  speak  ambiguously, 
obscurely,  or  eaigmatjcally. 

Riddiing  confessloo  finds  bot  rtddKng  thrift 

Shmk, 
He  biut;h*d  as  is  his  wont,  and  answer'd  me 
In  raA^M^  triplets  of  oki  time.  TmnyMn. 

BUbUer  (rida-«rX  n.    1.  One  who  riddlea— 


1  One  who  propoonds  riddles;  one  who 


In  the  manner 


speaks  ambiguously  or  obscurely. 

Biildlliisly(rida.higwuxa<ie.  ' 
of  a  riddle;  enigmatically;  obscnrsly ;  am- 
biffuously;  secretly.    Ikmne. 

Bide  (rM).  s.i  pre!  rede;  pp.  ridden;  ppr. 
ridimg.  B\d  tor  the  pret  d;  part  Is  not  now 
used.  [A.  Sax.  rtdan;  simi&r  forms  are  in 
^e  other  Teutonic  tongues,  aa  L.  O.  ridei% 
D.  rijden^  Icei  rida,  Dan.  ride,  O.  reiUnt 
O.O.  rM«f»— to  ride.  iZeid  and  rood,  as  well 
as  reod^.  are  from  this  stem.]  L  To  make 
progression  sitting  on  an  animal's  back ;  to 
be  carried  on  tte  back  of  an  animal,  aa  on 
ahorse. 

Bmtot  and  Caaaha 
Are  rtfUka  madaien  through  the  ntea  of  RofBO. 

2.  To  travel  or  be  carried  in  a  vehicle;  aa. 

to  ride  In  a  carriage,  wsgon,  or  the  like. 

The  richest  inhabitants  exhibited  their  wealth,  not 
by  riding  in  gilded  carriages,  but  by  walking  the 
streets  with  trains  of  servants.  Ji^mtntJay. 

8.  To  be  borne  on  or  In  a  fluid :  mm.  a  ship 

rid«ff  at  anchor;  a  balloon  riddt  in  the  air. 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blas^ 
And,  pleased  the  Almighty^  orders  to  perfotoi, 
J?Mcr  m  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

ytdditfM. 

4.  To  be  supported  in  motion ;  to  rest  on 

Strong  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  riiUt.  ShaJt. 

5.  To  hanre  ability  as  an  equestrian. 

He  rade^  he  fenced,  he  moved  with  graceful  east. 

Dfydltn. 
&  To  supi)ort  a  rider,  as  a  horse ;  to  move 
under  the  saddle ;  as,  this  horse  ruiss  easy 
or  hard,  fast  or  slow.— 7V>  ride  at  anchor 
(natUX  to  lie  at  anchor;  to  bo  anchored.— 
To  ride  earn,  when  a  ship  does  not  labour  or 
feel  a  greet  strain  on  her  cables.— 7V>  ride 
hard  is  when  a  ship  pitches  violently,  so  as 
to  strain  her  cables,  masts,  and  hulL— A 
rope  is  said  to  ride  when  one  of  the  turns  by 
which  it  Is  wound  lies  over  another,  so  as  to 
inteiTupt  the  operation  or  prevent  its  ren- 
dering.—7o  ride  to  hounde,  to  ride  close 
behind  the  hounds  in  fox-hunting. 

He  not  only  went  stra^ht  as  a  die.  but  rwde  t» 
houHtU  instead  of  over  them.  Ltturena. 

Bide  (ridX  V.  t.  I.  To  sit  or  be  supported  on, 
so  as  to  be  carried;  as,  to  Hoe  s  horse. 
'  Others ...  ride  the  air  in  whirlwind.'  JfO- 
lon.— 2.  To  go  over  in  riding;  as,  he  rode  a 
mile;  he  rode  the  distance  In  an  hour.— 
&  To  do.  make,  or  execute  by  riding.  *BM/e 
mine  errands.'    Sir  W.  SecM. 

And  we  can  neither  hunt  nor  ride 

A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side       Sir  W.  SecU. 

4  To  manage  insolently  at  win ;  to  tyran- 
nize or  domineer  over:  often  met  with  as  a 
partidple  In  compound  words,  as  in  priest- 
ridden.  'A  land  that  was  Idng-ritfdt/i,  priest- 
ridden.  peer-ridd«)L'    Chanotte  BronU, 

The  nobility  could  no  longer  eaduce  to  be  ridden 
by  bakers,  cobblers,  and  brewers.  Sw^/f. 

—To  ride  down,  (a)  to  overthrow,  trample 
on.  or  drive  over  In  riding;  hence^  to  treai 
with  extreme  roughness  or  insolence. 
They  lore  us,  and  we  ride  them  dbmu.     TVwuyawi. 


(^  Ifmut  to  bend  or  bear  down  by  main 
strength  and  weight;  as,  to  Hde  damn  a  sail. 
—To  ride  out,  to  continue  afloat  during, 
and  vrithatand  the  fniy  of,  as  a  vessel  doea 
a  gala 

t  have  rtde  «Mf  the  storm  when  the  bflows  beat  hiefi 
And  the  red  gleaadng  Mgfataiags  flashed  theoorh  the 
dark  sky. 

—To  ride  the  wHd  mare,  to  play  at 
Shak. 

Bide  (rid),  n.    1.  An  excursion  on 
or  in  a  vehicle. 

'Alas,' be  said, '  your  rMr  has  wearied  you.* 

jetif^ttit. 
i.  A  saddle-horse^  Oroat.  [LocaL]— &  A 
road  cut  in  a  wood  or  throni^  pleasurs- 
groimd,  for  the  anraseosettt  of  ridina;  a 
riding. — 4.  A  certain  district  established  for 
excise  purposes. 

Bldeable  (rid'a-blX  a-  Passable  on  horse- 
back, as  a  river,    [local.] 

Bldeail(r6-ddXn>  (Fr.,acnrtain,aridean.] 
In  /ort.  a  small  elevation  of  earth  extend- 
ing itself  lengthwise  on  a  plain,  serving  to 
cover  a  camp  from  the  approaoh  of  tiie 
enemy,  or  to  give  other  advantage  to  a  post 

Bide-offloer  (rid'of-fls-«rX  n.  An  exdse- 
ofllcer  who  has  to  make  his  roimds  on  horse- 
back; the  officer  of  a  ride. 

Blder  (rid'ArX  n.  l.  One  who  rides;  one  who 
is  borne  on  a  horse  or  other  beast,  or  in  a 
vehicle. 

The  horse  and  his  rider  hadi  he  tfirown  into  the 
sea.  Ex.  av.  r. 


2.  One  who  breaks  or  msnagesa  horse.  Shak. 
3.t  A  mounted  riever  or  robber.  Drum,- 
mond  —4.  Formerly,  one  who  travelled  for  a 
mercantile  house  to  collect  orders,  money, 
4fec;  now  called  a  traveller.—^  In  mining,. 
the  matrix  of  an  ore.— 6.  Any  addition  to  a 
manuscript  roll,  record,  or  other  document, 
inserted  after  its  first  completion,  on  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  paper ;  an  aiaditional  clause, 
as  to  a  bin  in  parnament 

After  the  third  readings  a  fboUsh  man  stood  up  to 
propose  a  rider.  Maeaulay. 

7.  One  of  a  series  of  interior  ribs  fixed  os- 
casionally  in  a  ship's  bold»  opposite  to  some 
of  the  principal  timbers,  to  which  they  are 
bolted,  and  reaching  from  the  keelson  to  the 
beams  of  the  lower  deok.  to  strengthen  her 
frame.— 8.  A  subsidiary  problem  ui  mattie- 
matica— 0.  A  name  given  to  a  second  tier  of 
casks  in  a  vessel's  hdid. — 10.  A  piece  of  wood 
in  a  gun-carriage  upon  which  tne  side  pieces 
rest— 11.  t  A  Dutch  coin,  impressed  with  the 
figure  of  a  man  on  horsabaok,  and  worth 
aoout  S7«.  sterling. 

His  mmildy  moneyl    Half^a-doeea  riders. 
That  cannot  sit,  but  stampt  fast  to  their  saddles. 

Jfettu.A'Ft. 

BIderlees  (rid'Ar-les),  a.  Having  no  rider; 
as,  the  horse  returned  rtdtfrlsss. 

Blder>nAl  (rid'Ar^rOlX  n.  A  separate  addi- 
tion made  to  a  roll  or  record.  See  Ridbr.  6. 

Bldge  (rij),  n.  [Softened  form  of  older  rpgm, 
rig;  A.  Sax.  hrvqf,  hrieg,  a  ridge,  the  back ; 
Se.  rig,  rigg,  a  ridge  of  land,  rigging,  the  roof 
of  a  house;  cog.  Icel.  hryggr,  Dan.  ryg,9w.  rygg, 
O.G.  hrweke,  liod.0.  reckon,  the  back;  akin 
toOr.  ftMAis,  the  urine.  ]  1. 1  The  back  or  top 
of  the  back.  Hudwrae.—2.  An  extended  ele- 
vation on  the  earth's  surface,  long  in  com- 
parison with  its  width:  a  long  and  narrow 
elevation  from  which  the  ground  slopes  on 
either  side ;  a  long  crest  or  summit;  a  long 
steep  elevation  or  eminence ;  as,  the  ri^e 
of  a  mountain ;  the  ridge  of  a  wave.  '  The 
frozen  ridgee  of  the  Alps.'  ShaJe.  '  The  wild 
waves  whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds 
contend.'  Shak. 

Past  lisa  ki  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct  Miitcu. 

8.  A  strip  of  ground  thrown  np  by  a  plough 
or  left  between  furrows ;  a  bed  of  ground 
formed  by  fnrrow  slices  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  field,  varying  in  oreadth  ao- 
coraing  to  circumstances,  and  divided  from 
another  by  gutters  or  open  furrow^  parallel 
to  each  other,  which  last  serve  as  guides 
to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  sower,  to  the 
reapers,  and  also  for  the  application  of 
manurea  in  a  regular  manner,  in  wet  soils 
thev  also  serve  as  drains  for  carrying  off  the 
surface  water.— 4.  The  highest  part  of  the 
roof  of  a  building;  specifically,  the  meeting 
of  the  upper  eaa  of  the  raf  tera  When  the 
npper  end  of  the  rafters  abut  sgainst  a  hori- 
zontal piece  of  timber  it  is  csdled  a  ridge- 
jriece  or  ndoe-plats.  Bidge  is  also  used  to 
signify  the  mtemal  anale  or  nook  of  a  vault 
Mtdge  tUe,  a  convex  tUe  made  for  covering 
the  ridge  of  a  roof  .—6.  In  /orL  the  highest 
portion  of  the  glacis  proceeding  from  the 
salient  angle  of  the  covered-way.— /iu^^et 
of  a  Aorsrs  mouJth,  wrinkles  or  risings  of 
flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Bldge  (rij).  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  ridged:  ppr. 
ridging.  To  fonn  or  make  into  a  ridge:  to 
furaisn  with  a  ridge  or  ridgea  'Bristles 
ranged  like  those  thai  ridge  the  back  of 
ohSed  wild  bores.*  MHUm.  <A  forehead 
ridged.'    Cewper. 

The  Venetian  had  his  free  horixott.  Ms  salt  bceeae, 
and  sandy  IJdo>shere:  sloped  far  and  flat.— rtViraKf 
sometimes  under  the  Tramontane  wiods  with  hajf  a 


nrilel  breadth  of  rollers. 


XusJkiti. 


Bldge  (rij).  ai    To  rise  in  ridgeit 

The  Biscay  roaghK  rS<r*VM"— dj 
And  alnuMt  overwbelma  het.  2 

Bldge-ll&lld  (rijOmnd).  n.  [From  ridge,  the 
back.]  That  part  of  the  harness  of  a  cart, 
wuon,  or  gig  horse  which  goes  over  the 
samle  on  the  back. 

Bldge-bonet  (rij'bdnX  n.    The  backbone. 

Bldgel,  BMgelUig  (rij'el.  rijaingX  n.  (A 
weakened  form  for  riggel,  rt(^ing,  Sc  rig- 
Ian,  from  rig  in  same  sense.  ]  An  animal  of 
the  male  kind  half  castrated.  Called  atoo 
Migeie  and  Rig.    Dryden. 

Bldgelet(rijnetXn.    AUttleridga 

Bldge^^eoe.  lEUdge-plate  (H  j'nis.  rij'pUtX 
n.  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  ridge  of  a  roof 
against  which  the  rafters  abut 

Bulge-pole  (rij'p61X  n.  The  board  or  tim- 
ber, constituting  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  tnto 
which  the  rafters  are  fastened.  Called  also 
Eidgt-plate  or  Ridge^pieee. 


flh.  dkain;     eh,  Se.  loeh;     g.  go-,     j,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng. 


IH,  fAen;  th,  6Un;     w,  tsig;     wh,  isAig;    zh,  aaire.— See  Key, 
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of  a  iharp  kuUe.  carefully  pared  from  tlie 
droomference  to  the  centn  «o  m  to  form 
a  rolled  layer  of  equal  thickneei  throogh- 
out  the  cellular  etructmre  bekig  eaaily  seen 
under  the  microeoope.  It  Ja  brought  from 
China,  where  it  k  used  as  a  material  lor 
painting  upon  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
several  fancy  and  omamtfitalartiGleg.  It  is 
sometimes  erroneously  stated  to  be  prepared 
from  rice. 

Bl0»-pilddlos  (ris'pod-ingX  n.  Pudding 
made  of  milk  and  rice,  with  eggs  and  sugar, 
and  often  enriched  with  truitTas  currants, 
gooseberries,  u>ples»  Ac 

Bloe-lliell  (rfs'snelX  n.  A  species  of  shell 
of  the  genus  Olira. 

Bloe-tOUP  (rIs'sdpX  n.  A  kind  of  soup  made 
with  rice,enriched  and  flavoured  withoutter, 
cream,  veal,  chicken,  or  mutton  stock,  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  thickened  with  flour. 

Rlo^tFOqpial  (ris'trd-pi-al),  n.    The  same 

Rl<»-water(ris'w(|-tdrX  n.  Waterthickened 
by  boiling  nee  in  it,  sweetened  with  sugar 
and  flavoured  with  cinnamon,  doves,  nut- 
m^,  or  the  like.  It  is  a  pleasant  drink, 
andls  often  given  in  cases  of  diarrhouu 

Bloe-weevU  (ris'wd-vil),  n.  An  insect,  the 
Omlmndra  oryxm,  resembling  the  common 
wheat-weevil,  which  preys  on  rice,  maize.  Ac. 

Bloe-Wlne  (ris'wInX  n.  A  highly  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  made  by  the  Chinese  from  rice. 

JBUoil  (richX  a.    [Partly  from  Fr.  riehe^  rich, 

partly  from  A.  Sax  rfce,  rich,  powerful,  the 

two  words  having  no  doubt  amalgamated. 

The  French  word  is  from  0.  H.  O.  riehe  (Mod. 

O.  rtieh\  rich,  this  again  being  cog.  with 

A.  Sax.  rice,  IceL  rikr^  uoth.  rtUu^  rich,  the 

root  being  that  of  £.  right    Riehea  is  not 

from  rich,  but  directly  from  the  Vrendi.] 

L  Having  abundant  material  possessions; 

possessing  a  large  portion  of  land,  goods, 

or  money,  or  any  other  valusble  property; 

opulent;  wealthy:  opposed  to  poor. 

Abram  was  very  rlek  in  cattle,  in  sitrer,  and  in 
gold.  Gen.  xiii.  ». 

5.  Hence,  generally,  well  supplied;  abound- 
ing; a8,arM4entertainment;  aWcA  treasury. 

If  life  be  short  it  shall  be  glorious ; 

Each  moment  shall  be  ruk  in  kmbc  great  action. 

8.  Abundant  in  materials;  producing  ample 
supplies ;  yielding  great  quantities  of  any- 
thing valuable;  prodfnctive;  fertile;  fruitful; 
as,aricAmine;  riehore;  rieftsoil;  rsc&crop. 

Where  the  ^[orgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  Milton. 

i.  Composed  of  valuable,  precious,  or  costly 
materials  or  ingredients;  procured  at  great 
outlay;  highly  valued ;  sumptuous;  costly; 
as,  rich  presents ;  ridi  furniture.  '  Richer 
than  these  diamonds.*    Tennyeon. 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore, 

And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  iJie  bore.  Moore. 

6.  Abounding  in  nutritive  or  agreeable  quali- 
ties; abouncung  in  qualities  gratifving  the 
sense  of  taste;  especially,  as  applied  to  arti- 
cles of  food,  highly  seasoned  or  abound- 
ing in  olesginous  ingredients;  to  articles 
of  drink,  sweet,  luscious,  or  highly  flav- 
oute  I :  as,  a  rich  dish;  rick  cream  or  soup; 
rich  pastry;  rich  fruit;  rich  wine.— 6.  Fully 
or  largelv  gratifying  the  sense  of  sight;  not 
faint  or  delicate;  vivid;  bright;  as,  rscA  col- 
ours. 'TiteA  windows  that  exclude  the  light' 
Gray.  — 7.  Qratif  ylng  or  agreeable  to  the  sense 
of  hearing;  sweet;  mellow;  soft;  harmonious; 
aa,  a  ri€h  tone ;  rich  music.  '  Or  voice  the 
riiheei  toned  that  sings.'  Tenmyeon.  — 
&  Abounding  in  humour;  nighly  provocative 
olamusementorlauriiter;  funny;  laughable; 
as,  a  ridi  idea;  a  rvsh  joke. 

*  A  capital  partv,  onljr  you  were  wanted.  We  had 
Beautnanoir  and  Vere,  and  jack  Tuftoa  and  Spntfgs.' 
— *  Was  Spraggs  rich  t'—'  Wa&nt  he  1 1  have  not  dooe 


laughing  yet  Tie  told  us  a  story  about  the  little  Biron. 
who  was  over  here  last  year  .  .  .  Killme  J  Get 
him  to  tell  it  to  you.  Thert<rAci#Uilngyoueverheard.' 

J^urme/t. 

—The  rieh^  used  as  a  noun,  denotes  a  rich 
man  or  person,  or  more  frequeotly  in  the 
plural,  nch  men  or  persona 

Tho  rich  hath  many  frlendi.         Ptaw.  xlv.  sa 

This  word  is  often  used  in  the  fonnation  of 
compounds  which  are  self-exptsmatory;  as, 
ricA-coloured,  rieA-fleeced,  HM-bairod,  rick- 
laden,  Ac. 
Rich  t  (rich),  vt    To  enrich.    See  SmucH. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  eVo  from  this  line  to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  chamr  signs  rick'd. 

ShmA. 

Rll^arrtla  (rich-ar'dl-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
L  C.  Riehmrd,  an  eminent  French  botanist  1 
A  ^nus  of  i^anta,  nat  order  Araceie.  of 
wluch  only  one  spedes  is  known  {A.  miki- 


opica),  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  aroideous 
plants,  with  large,  handsome,  glossy  leaver 
and  white  spathas,  growing  vigorously  in  the 
ordinary  apartments  of  a  bouse^  and  may  be 
made  to  blossom  all  the  year  round.  It  was 
introduced  Into  this  oounUnr  under  the  name 
of  Calla  (Bthiopica,  and  Is  often  known  as  the 
white  arum,  lUy  of  the  Nile,  or  tnunpet  lily. 

RldbardBoe.    SeeJoHHDoK. 

Bldiardsoilla  (rlch-ard-sd'nl-aX  n.  Qn  me- 
mory of  Bichau-d  RichardtoUt  an  English 
botanist]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
BubiacesB.  The  spedes  are  natives  of  Amer- 
ica. They  are  trailing  plants  with  woody 
roots  covered  with  a  thick  rough  rind,  and 
small  flowers  clustered  together  in  heads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  surrounded 
by  an  involucre.  R  acabra  (white  ipecacu- 
anha) inhabits  tropical  America,  and  pos- 
sesses properties  similar  to  those  of  CcphaH' 
Ua  Ipecacuanha. 

Bldies  (rich'eiX  f  ^  [Formerly  rieheeee,  from 
Ft.  richeeee,  from  ridte^  ridi.    See  RICH.] 

1.  That  which  makes  rich;  an  abundance 
of  land,  goods,  or  money;  ahimdant  posses- 
sions; wealth;  opulence;  affluence. 

Hichds  do  not  consist  in  hatriag  more  gold  and  A- 
ver,  but  in  having  more  in  pcopoition  than  our  neigh< 
bouts.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  or  appears  rich,  predous, 
sumptuous,  or  the  like.  *  The  riokee  of  hea- 
ven's pavement  trodden  gold.'  MiUon. 
This  word,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ety- 
mology, is  really  in  the  singular  number, 
but  is  very  rareiy  so  used,  the  apparently 
plural  termination  having  caused  It  to  be 
regarded  aa  a  plural,  and  to  be  so  used.  It 
is  a  ainguinr  in  the  following  examples. 

And  for  that  riches,  where  is  my  deaenriagt  Sh/iJk. 
For  in  one  hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to  nought 

Rev.  sriii.  is. 

Btk.  Wealth,  opulence,  aflduence,  wealthi- 
ness,  richness,  plenty,  abundance. 

Si0lie88e,tn.  [Fr.]  Wealth,  pi  KlcheBBes. 
Riches.    Chaucer. 

Rlobly  (richliX  adv.  In  a  rich  manner: 
(a)  with  riches ;  with  opulence ;  with  abun- 
Oiuice  of  goods  or  estate;  wiOi  ample  funds; 
as,  a  hospital  richly  endowed. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady  rich/y  kit  Shah. 

(b)OaXlv;  splendidly;  magniflcenUjr,  tm,riekly 
oressed;  noUy  ornamented.  (c)Plenteously; 
abundantly;  amply;  as.  to  oe  richly  paid 


amply;  as,  to  be  richly 
for  services,    id)  Highly;  strongly;  abun 
dantly;  as,  a  chastisement  richly  deserved. 

mrimAMi  (rich'nesX  «i^  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  rich;  that  which  makes  or 
constitutes  anything  rich;  any  good  qnaallty 
existing  in  abundance;  as,  (a)  (^mence; 
affluence;  wealth;  as,  a  man  noted  for  rteA- 
neee.  (h)  Fulness  of  supply;  abundance;  as, 
the  richneea  of  a  treasury,  (e)  Productive- 
ness; fertility;  fmitfulness;  as,  the  rMAaesi 
of  the  soil ;  the  richneee  of  a  mine  or  of  an 
ore,  <fec  (<f)  Abundance  of  precious  or  valu- 
able material  or  ingredients;  value ;  costli- 
ness ;  aa,  riehneu  of  furniture,  dress,  orna- 
ments, <^c.  (e)  Abtmdance  of  nutritive  or 
sgreeable  quislities:  as,  richneu  of  food, 
winee.  odours,  iic.  (/)  Abundance  of  what- 
ever Is  gratifying  to  the  eye;  brightness; 
vividness;  brilliancy;  as,  ricAnewtH  colour. 
{g)  Abundance  of  whatever  gratifles  the  ear; 
sweetness;  melodiousness;  hsrmonlousness; 
as,  richneee  of  tone,  {h)  The  quality  of  being 
highly  amusing  or  entertaining;  the  ouality 
of  being  extremely  funny  or  laughable ;  as, 
the  richneit  of  a  joke. 

RloilllC(risln'ikX  a.  [SeeRiClHra]  Atertn 
applied  to  an  add  obtained  by  distilling 
castor-oil  at  a  high  temperature. 

ftlHwln^  (ris'l-nlnX  *^  An  alkaloid  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
iRieinue  eommunii),  and  in  those  of  Croton 
TkfUum.    It  forms  colourless  rectangular 

Eriftms  and  laminsB.  having  a  slight  taste  of 
itter  almonds,  insoluble  In  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  In 
benzene. 

Rlcinoleine  (ris-i-no1'd-InX  n.  [L.  ridntu, 
castor-oil  plant  and  oieion,  oil]  In  chem, 
a  fatty  substance  obtained  from  castor-oil, 
of  which  it  is  the  chief  constituent  It 
yields  on  saponification  oxide  of  glyceryl 
and  a  liquid  add  called  rieinUic  acid. 

RiCiBOlio  (ris-i-norikX  a.  In  chem.  pertain- 
ing to  or  obtained  from  castor-oil;  as,ncM»- 
oUcMcid. 

RidnuB  (risl-nus),  n.  [From  L.  ridnue,  a 
tick— from  the  seeds  resembling  ticka]  A 
genus  of  apetalotts  plants,  nat  order  Eu- 

Shorbiace*.    The  best  known  species  Is  the 
L  communia  or  palma  Christi,  whidi  pro- 


duces the  castor-oiL    It  la 

be  originally  from  SarbAxy.  mnd  H 


Is  Ugneons  and  pcrannlal;  bi 
ons  and  aanuaL    The  vsrtntiaa 
COS.    See  GASKNtCfL. 
RlokCrikXfi.    (ASulA 
a  heap;  cog:  loeiL  kruukr.t,  pile,  as  « 
same  root  as  in  W.  «r«f ,  ir.  ni  iiti*.  a 

Sue,  rick.]  1.  Afltaok  or  pUe  «r  cam  o 
M  lower  part  being  geoenOJty  ckf  a 
drical  foras,  and  tke  top  B^rt  n»«B<lr4 
conical,  and  often  tlwptchad  aoaa  to 
the  pile  from  nhL—t.  A  si— 11  pile  «r 
piled  up  in  the  (laid  by  the  gmiinmt.   I 
vincial  English.]^ 

RiOlC(rikXv.t  To  pile  m  fas  riekiL 
RlckenCrik'AnXn.pf.  llie  stems  or 
of  young  trees  cut  up  into  Isn^tlks  tar 
ing  flax,  hemp,  and  the  like,  or  for 
boat  masts  and  yards,  boat  hpok 
RlfilBett8]l(rik'et-ish).« 
rickety.  JF^dler.  (Rsml) 
Rldk«U(rik'etsXi».  (Konaed  willipl. 
-eta,  from  wrick.  O.  E.  wrikkerty  %*>  twisty 
denoting  a  disease  accompaated 
tion;  allied  to  wriaw  and  mriffgU 
disease  considered  by  soma 
as  a  special  disease  of  the  booea.  sad  b;^ 
asmerely  one  of  the  vartousf  onas  of  acruA^ 
It  commonly  appears  after  tbs  w^c  of  ■■■ 
months,  and  before  that  d  twovei 
ing  prindpally  the  bones,  Tba 
isoc  symptoms  are  a  large  hsad« 
forehead,  projecting  breast  boni 
ribs,  big  belly,  and  wnartstsd  linba,  «i* 
great  debility.  The  bonea  aad  spiac  «f  ihi 
back  are  variously  distorted.  ^at«r«  lis- 
quently  restores  the  general  bealtli.  isS 
leaves  the  limbs  distorted. 
Rickety (rik'et-iXa.  L AifectadwttliikJhila 
*  Rickety  childim.*  AHmtknot-^T  IJ^  % 
child  affected  with  rickets;  feeble  In  ito 
joints;  feeble  or  imperfect  tngcaeral  'OaAi 
andridr«<ynotiona.'  lfar^iaTon.^a.T1ua* 
ening  to  fall :  approaching  min;  shaky;  sa 
a  ridte^  building. 

Rltkle(rlk1X>MSeoteh.l  LAbMpofi 
or  of  peat^  Ac— «.  A  little  ri«k; 


Sbeml 


May  Boreas  never  thnsh  jottr  ngx 
Nor  kick  your  rsnfeiv  Kg  ndr ' 


Rlok-gtand  (rik'standl  a.    A 
timber  or  iron.or  sometiinea  whaUy  or 
of  masonry,  on  which  oora  ticks  or 
are  buUt    The  object  of  tkk-atasula  fo 
keep  the  lower  part  of  ths  stack  dxy,  a 
exclude  vermin. 

Riooehei  (rik'o-iiietX  i^   (Ar. 
known.]    A  rsbouadiag  from  a  tat 
as  of  a  stone  from  water  or  of  a 
from  the  ground;  the  aaotioa 
known  ss  aack-and-drake.  --  Jiim  U  i  f 
rseod^l  Aring,  the  firing  of  goaa. 
or  howitxers  with  saiaU  chargea  aad 
elevation,  so  as  to  cause  Ike  balls  «r 
to  roll  and  bound  along.  It  Is  v«fT 
tive,  as  the  rebouad  causes  theshot  or 
to  pass  along  a  great  spaos  ahnoat  upea  t 
rround,  desuoymg  all  that  It  iae«ta  with 
ita  way.    It  ia  frequently  used  la 
dear  the  face  of  a  ravelin,  bastion,  or 
work,   dismounting  guns  i 
men ;  and  may  also  be  used  agaioal 
in  the  field.  -Rieocket  battery,  a  baS4ary 
firing  in  this  maaner. 

Rl00eh«t  (rik-o^herx  «.t  mt  A  ty 
ehetted;  ppr.  rieoehetting.    To  o] 
by  ricochet  firing. 

Rioochet  ( rik-o-shef  X  r  i    Tb 
stone,  along  the  surface  of  water; 


skim  wa 


Fkte,  Ittr,  fat,  fgll;       m^  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not  move;       tube,  tab.  bull;       oO.  pound;      tt.  8c.  abaas;     J.  Ac  f^ 
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b»  *BUMi»dttcloi  and  draket  of ;'  to  be  squan- 
dered or  diBsipated.    '  Her  money  has  not 

Biotvira  (rik't&rX  n.    A  gaptng:    JMby. 

Biotm  (ilk'tasX  n,  fL..  the  opened  moath.] 
1.  In  bot  the  throat,  as  of  a  eatjrz.  corolla. 
Ac. ;  the  opening  between  the  lips  of  a  rin- 
gent  or  personate  flower.— 1  In  omith.  the 
space  sarRHmdiaf  the  base  of  the  bill ;  the 


SStr^ 


nd  (rid%  «!.  jfnt  <t  ppt  rM  or  ridded;  ppr. 
ridaina.  [A.  Sax.  hredaan,  to  lake,  whence 
mkndaan^  oriddafK  to  rid.  to  set  free,  Ac ; 
eog.  IceL  rydjm  (rwt^X  to  clear:  to  empty, 
from  hrjdda  (krj6M%  to  clear;  Dna.  ryade, 
to  olear,  to  remoTe.]  1.  To  f^ee;  to  deUrer; 
to  talce  away  or  sava  *That  he  might  rid 
him  out  of  their  hands.*  Oen.  ixzrtt.  21 
I  wiUrM/yoaootortlielrbvodiCe.      Ex.  vL6. 

S.  To  separate;  to  drire  away.    pKars.] 
I  wilLrtf  evil  beasts  out  o<  the  ImmL    L««.jurai6. 

S.  Tb  tT9e\  to  clear;  to  disencumber;  as,  to 
rid  one  of  his  care.  '  Must  n4  all  the  sea 
of  nirates'  Shak,  *Ilesolved  si  obm  to 
rid  himself  of  pain.'    I>rydetL 

I  never  ridded  mymM  of  am  overaiMteffing  Mid 
brooding  asMK  of  seM»  iroat  oilaioity  trawtuog  to* 
ward  me.  Dt  ffumtyt. 

4.TodiBpoieof:t»fiiiiBh;lodsipBtok  'Tor 
willingness  rids  wayi*    ShaJL 

Mtrtfa  wUl  nwkc  nsftf fmuid  SHttrthan  trtMeret 
at  our  taila  U^Otitr. 


&  To  make  awsy  with ;  ts  remore  by  Tio- 
leoce;  to  destroy. 

But  if  vou  ever  chance  to  hare  a  child. 
Look  ui  hit  yootb  to  have  him  *o  cut  off 
As,  death'soMB.  you  have  rid  thia  sweet  rtmoK 
prince.  SimJk, 

Bid ( rid X  Pp.  or  a.  Free;  dear;  as,  to  be 
ricf  of  troobls.— ^  g^  rid  <^,  to  free  one's 
self  from. 

Reduce  hb  wa^es.  or ivT  rid  •f  her.     Comptr. 

Sidt(rid).pret  ofridtf.    Shok. 
Riddance  (rid'ans).  n.  l.  The  act  of  ridding 

or  freeing ;  a  cleaning  up  or  out;  s  clearing 

sway. 

Thou  Shalt  not  make  cleaaruidbiMr  of  the  comeis 
of  thy  idd.  Lev.  judU.  aa. 

S.  A  getting  rid  of  something;  the  state  of 
being  rid  or  free;  freedom;  escape;  deliver- 
ance. *i{u((£anM  from  all  adrerslur.' £rooir«r. 
—A  good  riddanet,  fortunate  relief  from  a 
person's  company;  sometimes  almost  equiv- 
alent to  the  person  or  thing  that  it  is  well 
to  be  quit  of. 

His  mother  indignaatly  declared  that  a  girl  who 
could  to  conduct  herself  was  indeed  agtoad  nddanct. 

Dickens. 

BlddOl  (rid'nX  pp.  of  nd$. 

Bidder  (rid'drXn.  One  who  or  that  which 
rids. 

BiddleCrid^Xn.  [A  Sax.  Jbrultfel,  a  riddle  or 
sieve,  hridder,  a  fan,  AndrMtn,  to  winnow; 
ooc.  O  H.G.  hritarA.  a  sieve,  hrOardnj  to 
sifi  The  word  had  originally  an  Initial 
guttural,  and  is  from  same  root  as  L.  oemo^ 
to  sift  (whence  dweent,  diterett,  tfto.);  Or. 
krind,  to  separate,  search,  judge;  oomp.  Ir. 
€ri4Ukar.  a  sieve,  a  riddle.]  A  Kind  of  large 
sieve  with  coarse  meshes,  usually  of  wire, 
but  sometimes  of  basket-work,  employed  for 
separating  coarser  materials  from  finer,  as 
chaff  from  gnUn,  cinders  from  ashes,  gravel 
from  sand,  coal  from  droes,  and  the  mce. 

Blddle(rida),  v.t  prel  A  pp.  nddied:  >pr. 
riddUnff.  t  To  pass  throiigh  or  separate 
with  a  riddle,  as  min  from  the  chaff,  cin- 
ders from  ashes,  sa  —  t.  To  perforate  with 
balls,  so  as  to  make  like  a  riddle ;  to  nu^e 
Httle  holes  in;  as,  a  house ricfeUsd  with  shot 

Blddto(rtdl).  n.  [A.  Sax.  nwfoto,  a  riddle, 
from  rcgdan,  to  read,  discern,  conjecture, 
guess;  D.  raadml,  Q.  rdthael,  from  the  same 
verbal  stem.  See  Rvad.  ]  L  A  proposition 
pat  in  obecure  or  ambljnions  terms  to  puzzle 
or  exercise  the  inffeninty  in  discovering  its 
meaning:  something  proposed  for  conjec- 
ture, or  that  is  to  be  solved  by  conjecture; 
a  puzzling  question;  an  enigma.  Jndg.  xlv. 
S.  Anything  ambiguous  or  puzzling. 

Twas  a  strange  rldd/t  of  a  lady.       Hmfibnu. 

Blddle  (ridlX  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  riddUdx  n>r. 
riddling.  To  solve;  to  explain;  to  uniidale. 

iTMASr  me  this,  and  i^iese  him  if  yoe 
Who  l>ears  a  aatkm  u  a  dma\*  mant 


Drydtm. 

Blddle  (rid^X  e.i    To  speak  smbignously, 
obscurely,  or  enigmatically. 

MiddliMf  confession  finds  but  rUdUng  thrift 

SMmM. 
He  biujrh'd  as  is  his  wont,  and  answer'd  ne 
In  riddliHg  triplets  of  okl  time.  Ttrntymn. 

Blddler  (rida-«r).  n.    l.  One  who  riddles— 


1  One  who  pr<^K>Bnds  riddles;  one  who 


tiie  manner 


spealcs  ambiguously  or  obscurely. 

Blildlliisly(rida-ingwlfXa<fe.  In  ' 
of  a  riddle;  enigmatically;  obscurely;  sm- 
biffuouslv;  secretly.    Ikmrn. 

Bide  (rfdX  v.i  pre!  rodtf;  pp.  ri^^ktn;  ppr. 
rtdMi^.  Bid  for  the  pret  d;  psrt  is  not  now 
used.  [A.  Ssx.  ridan;  simlur  forms  sre  in 
ttie  other  Teutonic  tongues,  as  L.  0.  riefefi, 
D.  rijd^i,  IceL  rida,  Dan.  ride,  O.  reiten, 
O.O.  rMsli— to  ride.  Baid  snd  road,  ss  well 
ss  ready,  sre  fhmi  this  stem.]  L  To  mske 
progression  sitting  on  an  animal's  back ;  to 
be  carried  on  the  back  of  an  animal,  as  on 
ahorse. 

Bmtnt  and  Caaaha 
Are  ridUkm  madias  tluDugh  the  ntea  o#  Rone. 

SMaJk 
2.  To  travel  or  be  csrried  in  s  chicle ;  ss, 
to  ride  in  s  osrrisge,  wagon,  or  the  like. 

The  richest  inhabitants  exhibited  their  wealth,  not 
by  ridi$*r  in  gilded  carriages,  but  by  walking  the 
streets  with  trains  of  servanta.  M§atuulay. 

8.  To  be  borne  on  or  in  s  Ihiid :  sl  s  ship 
ridee  at  anchor;  a  balloon  ridu  in  the  air. 

Cafan  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast. 
And,  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
J?Mtf  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

jiddtsm. 

4.  TO  be  supported  in  motion ;  to  rest  on 

Stroog^  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  rides.  ShaJt. 

5.  To  hanre  ability  as  an  equestrian. 

He  rai^  he  Csnced.  he  moved  with  graceful  east. 

Dryden, 

&  To  8upi)ort  a  rider,  as  a  horse ;  to  move 
under  the  saddle ;  as,  this  horse  ridee  eeaj 
or  hard,  fast  or  slow.— 7^  ride  at  anchor 
(naxU.\  to  lie  at  anchor;  to  be  anchored.— 
To  ride  earn,  when  a  ship  does  not  labour  or 
fbel  a  greai  strain  on  her  cables.— 1\>  ride 
hard  is  when  a  ship  pitches  violently,  so  as 
to  strain  her  cables,  masts,  and  hulL— A 
rope  is  said  to  ride  when  one  of  the  turns  by 
which  it  is  wound  lies  over  another,  so  as  to 
interrupt  the  operation  or  prevent  its  ren- 
dering.-To  ride  to  hounde,  to  ride  close 
behind  the  hounds  in  fox-hunting. 

He  not  only  went  stra^ht  as  a  die.  but  rwdt  i» 
hounds  instead  of  over  them.  Ltturenet, 

Bide  (ridX  t>.  (.    I.  To  sit  or  be  supported  on, 

so  as  to  be  carried;  as,  to  rtae  a  horse. 

'Others ...  ride  the  air  in  whirlwind.'  MiXr 

ton.— 2.  To  go  over  in  riding;  as,  he  rode  a 

mile;  he  rode  the  distance  in  an  hour. — 

&  To  do,  make,  or  execute  by  riding.   *Bide 

mine  errands.'    Bir  W.  SeeU. 

And  we  can  neither  hunt  nor  ride 

A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side.       Si^  ff.  SMI. 

4  To  manage  insolently  at  will  *  to  tyran- 
nize or  dommeer  over:  often  met  with  as  a 
participle  in  compound  words,  as  in  priest* 
ridden.  '  Alandthatwasldng-riiden.priest- 
ruidtfn.  peer-n(2d«7L'    CharioUe  Bronti. 

The  nobility  could  no  lot^er  eaduM  to  be  ridden 
by  bakers,  cobblers,  and  brewers.  Sw\/t. 

—To  ride  dawn,  (a)  to  overthrow,  trample 
on,  or  drive  over  in  riding ;  bence^  to  treai 
with  extreme  roughness  or  insolence. 
They  love  us,  and  we  ride  them  demm.     TVumiewi. 


(()  Netut  to  bend  or  besr  down  by  main 
strength  snd  weight;  ss,  to  ride  domt  s  ssil. 
—To  ride  otil,  to  continue  sflost  during, 
snd  withststtd  the  ftuy  of,  ss  s  vessel  does 
a  gala 

I  have  rede  «w/the  storm  when  the  bflows  beat  Mgh 

And  the  red  gleaming  Mghttiaga  flaebM  throogh  me 

dark  sky.  SmtA^ 

—To  ride  the  wOd  mare,  to  play  at  see«iw. 
Shak. 

Bide  (rid),  n.  1.  An  excursion  on  borsebaek 
or  in  s  vehicleL 

*  Alas,*  be  said.  *  your  riA  has  wearied  you.' 

jettno^seet. 
i.  A  ssddle-horsei  Oross.  [LocaL]— &  A 
road  cut  in  a  wood  or  thrcMigh  pleasure- 
ground,  for  the  snraseoieat  of  riding;  a 
riding— 4.  A  certain  district  established  for 
excise  purposes. 

Bidealue  (nd'a-blX  a.  Pssssble  on  horse- 
back, as  a  river.    [Local] 

Btdeau (r6-ddX ^  (^t  s curtain,  a ridean.] 
In  fort,  a  small  elevation  of  earth  extend- 
ing itself  lengthwise  on  a  plain,  serving  to 
cover  a  camp  from  the  approach  of  tiie 
enemy,  or  to  give  other  advantage  to  a  post 

Bide-Offloer  (rid'of-fis-«rX  n.  An  excise- 
officer  who  lias  to  make  his  roimds  on  horse- 
back; the  officer  of  a  ride. 

Blder  (rid'ArX  n.  l.  One  who  rides;  one  wlio 
is  borne  on  a  horse  or  other  beast,  or  in  a 
vehicle. 

The  horse  and  his  rider  hatfi  he  tfirown  into  the 
sea.  Ex.  av.  i. 


2.  Ono  who  breidcs  or  manages  a  horse.  Shak, 
&t  A  mounted  riever  or  robber.  Drwmf 
mond.  —4.  Formerly,  one  who  travelled  for  a 
mercantile  house  to  collect  orders,  money. 
&c.\  now  called  a  traveller. —b.  In  mining,. 
the  matrix  of  an  ore.  —6.  Any  addition  to  a 
manuscript,  roll,  record,  or  other  document, 
inserted  after  its  first  completion,  on  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  paper ;  an  a^itional  clause, 
ss  to  a  bin  in  parnament 

After  the  third  reading,  a  fboUsh  man  stood  up  to 
propose  a  rider.  Macautay, 

7.  One  of  a  series  of  interior  ribs  fixed  os- 
casionally  in  a  ship's  bold,  opposits  to  some 
of  the  principal  timbers,  to  which  they  are 
bolted,  and  reaching  from  the  keelson  to  the 
beams  of  tlis  lower  deck,  to  strengthen  her 
frame.— 8.  A  subsMlsry  problem  In  mathe- 
matics.—<l  A  name  given  to  a  second  tier  of 
oasks  in  a  vessel's  hdid. — 10.  A  niece  of  wood 
in  a  gun-carriage  upon  which  the  side  pieces 
rest- ll.t  A  Dutch  coin,  impressed  with  the 
figure  of  a  man  on  horssbsok,  snd  worth 
aoout  27«.  sterling. 

His  mouldy  money  I    Half>a^oaea  vidwu 
That  cannot  sit,  but  stawpt  last  to  their  saddles. 

Beau.  Cr  Ft. 

Blderleu  (rid'Ar-les),  a.  Having  no  rider; 
as.  the  horse  returned  riderleee. 

Blder-nAl(i1d'«r^r01X  rk  A  separate  addf. 
tion  made  to  a  roll  or  record.  See  Ridbr,  6. 

Bldge  (rij),  n.  [Softened  form  of  older  rffgge, 
rig;  A.  Sax.  hrycg,  hrieg,  a  ridge,  the  back ; 
Sc.  rig,  rigg,  a  ridge  of  land,  rigging,  the  roof 
of  a  house ;  cog.  IceL  hryggr,  Dan.  ryg,9w.  rygg, 
0.0.  hnteke.  Mod. 6.  nieken,  the  back;  akin 
toGr.  raehie,  the  spine. ]  1. 1  The  back  or  top 
of  the  baclL  Hudiorat.—2.  An  extended  ele- 
vation on  the  earth's  surface,  long  in  com- 
parison with  its  width;  a  long  and  narrow 
elevation  from  which  the  ground  slopes  on 
either  side ;  a  long  crest  or  summit;  a  long 
steep  elevation  or  eminence ;  as,  the  ridge 
of  a  mountain ;  the  ridge  of  a  wave.  *  The 
frozen  ridgee  of  the  Alpa'  Shak.  '  The  wild 
waves  whose  ridgee  with  the  meeting  douds 
contend.'  Shak. 

Past  risa  in  crystal  wall,  or  Hd^e  direct.   Miiteu. 

S.  A  strip  of  ground  thrown  up  by  a  plough 
or  left  between  furrows ;  a  bed  of  ground 
formed  by  furrow  slices  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  field,  varying  in  oreadth  ao- 
coraing  to  circumstances;  and  divided  from 
another  by  gutters  or  open  furrow^  parallel 
to  each  other,  which  last  serve  as  guides 
to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  sower,  to  the 
reapers,  snd  also  for  the  application  of 
msnures  in  s  regular  manner,  in  wet  soils 
thev  also  serve  as  drains  for  carrying  off  the 
surface  water.— 4.  The  highest  part  of  the 
roof  of  a  building:  specifically,  the  meeting 
of  the  upper  eaa  of  the  raftera  When  the 
nppeit  end  of  the  rafters  abut  against  a  hori- 
zontal piece  of  timber  it  is  called  a  ridge- 
jrieee  or  ridge-plats.  Bidge  is  also  used  to 
sienify  the  mtemal  ansle  or  nook  of  a  vault 
Btdge  tUe,  a  convex  tile  made  for  covering 
the  ridge  of  a  roof.— 6.  In  /orL  the  highest 
portion  of  the  glacis  proceeding  from  the 
salient  angle  of  the  covered-way.— -Aidijwf 
of  a  hareeg  mouJth,  wrinkles  or  risings  of 
flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Bldge  (rij),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  ridged:  ppr. 
ridging.  To  fonn  or  make  into  a  ridge;  to 
furaish  with  a  ridge  or  ridgea  'Bristles 
ranged  like  those  that  ridge  the  back  of 
chafed  wild  borea*  MUton.  *A  forehead 
ridged.'    Cewper. 

The  Venetian  had  hii  free  horixoa.  Me  salt  bceeae, 
and  sandy  IJdo>shere;  sloped  far  and  flat.— rtVirotf 
sometimes  under  the  Tramontaae  winds  with  hajT  a 
mile's  breadth  of  rollers.  XusJkiti. 

Bldge  (riJXai    To  rise  in  ridges. 

The  Biscay  roaghly  rii^injp  < 
And  almost  overwbelm'a  het. 

BkUe-twad  (rif band),  n.  [From  ridge,  the 
back.]  That  part  of  the  harness  of  a  cart, 
wagon,  or  gig  horse  which  goes  over  the 
saddle  on  the  back. 

Bldge-bonet  (rij'bdn),  n.    The  backbone. 

Bldgel,  BMselliig  (rij'eL  rijaingX  n.  (A 
weakened  form  for  rigget,  rigling.  Re  rig- 
kin,  from  rig  in  same  sense.  ]  An  animal  of 
the  male  kind  half  castrated.  Galled  also 
BMe  and  Big.    Dryden. 

B^lgelet(rijnetXn.    A  little  ridga 

Bidge-piece,  Bklge-plate  (ri  j'pls.  ri  j'pl&tx 
n.  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  ridge  of  a  roof 
against  which  the  rafters  abut 

Buige-pole  (rifpdlX  n.  The  board  or  tim- 
ber, constituting  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  into 
which  the  rafters  are  fastened.  Called  also 
Bidgi-plate  or  Bidge-piece. 


«h,dbsin;     di,  Se.  loofc;     g,^;     j.job;     Ik,  Pr.  ton;     ng. 


IH,  then;  th.  tAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    xh.  anire.— See  Kit. 
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of  a  iharp  knife,  carefully  pared  from  the 
droamference  to  the  centn  ao  aa  to  form 
a  rolled  layer  of  equal  thickneM  through- 
out, the  cellular  structmre  being  easily  seen 
under  the  micro8o<q>e.  It  is  brought  from 
China,  where  it  is  used  as  a  material  lor 
painting  upon  and  for  the  manufactore  of 
aerersl  fancy  and  ornamental  artidea  It  is 
sometimes  exToneonsly  stated  to  be  prepared 
from  rice. 

Bioe-puddlng  (ris'pQd-iog),  «.  Pudding 
made  of  milk  and  rice,  with  eggs  and  sugar, 
and  often  enriched  with  fruit,  as  ourEants, 
gooseberries,  u>ples,  Ac 

Eioe-lliell  (rfs^shelX  n.  A  species  of  shell 
of  the  genus  Olira. 

Bloe-fOUP  (ris'sOpX  n.  A  kind  of  soup  made 
with  rioe,  enriched  and  flavoured  with  outter, 
cream,  veal,  chicken,  or  mutton  stock,  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  thickened  with  flour. 

Rlo^troopial  (ris'trd-pi-al),  n.  The  same 
as  lUce-Mrd,  1. 

Bioe-water  (rls'wd-tteX  n-  Water  thickened 
by  boiling  nee  in  it,  sweetened  with  sugar 
and  flavoured  with  cinnamon,  doveiL  nut- 
m^,  or  the  like.  It  is  a  pleasant  dxlnk, 
andls  often  given  in  cases  of  diarrhosa. 

Bloe-waevll  (ris'wd-vil),  n.  An  insect,  the 
Omlandra  oryzcs,  resembling  the  common 
wheat- weevil,  which  preys  on  rice,  maize,  Ac. 

Bioe-Wlne  (ris'winX  tk  A  highly  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  made  by  the  Chinese  from  rice. 

JBUoil  (richX  a.  [Partly  from  Fr.  riehe,  rich, 
partly  from  A.  Sax  rice,  rich,  powerful,  the 
two  words  havinff  no  doubt  amalgamated. 
The  French  word  is  from  0.  H.  O.  riche  (Mod. 
O.  reieh),  rich,  this  again  being  cog.  with 
A.  Sax.  rC«0,  IceL  rOcr,  uoth.  reikt^  rich,  the 
root  being  that  of  £.  riffht  Rieheu  is  not 
from  rich,  but  directly  from  the  Vrendi.] 
L  Having  abundant  material  possessioDs; 
possessing  a  large  portion  €A  land,  goods, 
or  money,  or  any  other  valusble  property; 
opulent;  wealthy:  opposed  to  poor. 

Abram  was  very  rich  in  catde,  in  sflrer,  and  in 
gold.  Gen.  xiii.  a. 

8.  Hence,  ffenerally,  well  supplied;  abound- 
ing; as,arM4entertainment;  aricA  treasury. 

iriife  be  short  it  shall  be  glorious; 
Each  moment  shall  be  riM  in 


:  great  actioa. 

3.  Abundant  in  materials;  producing  ample 
supplies ;  yielding  great  quantities  of  any- 
thmgv^I^^lo;  productive;  fertile;  fruitful; 
as,  aricA  mine;  rieh  ore;  rich  soil;  rich  crop. 

Where  the  gorfceous  East  with  richgxt  hand 
Showers  on  her  nngs  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  Milton. 

i.  Composed  of  valuable,  predous,  or  costly 
materials  or  ingredients;  procured  at  great 
outla/:  highly  valued ;  sumptuous;  costly; 
as,  nch  presents ;  rich  furniture.  '  Richer 
than  these  diamonds.*    TennyBon. 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore, 

And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore.  M0ort. 

b.  Abounding  in  nutritive  or  agreeable  quali- 
ties; abounding  in  qualities  gratifying  the 
sense  of  taste;  especially,  as  applied  to  arti- 
cles of  food,  highly  seasoned  or  abound- 
ing in  oleaginous  ingredients;  to  articles 
of  drink,  sweet,  luscious,  or  highly  flav- 
oure  1 ;  as,  a  rich  dish;  rich  cream  or  soup; 
rich  pastry;  rich  fruit;  rich  wine.— 6.  Fully 
or  laively  gratifying  the  sense  of  sight;  not 
faint  or  delicate;  vivid;  bright;  as,  mA  col- 
ours. 'TiioA  windows  that  exdude  the  light' 
Gray.  —7.  Oratif  ying  or  sgreeable  to  the  sense 
of  hearing;  sweet;  mdlow;  soft;  harmonious; 
aa,  a  rich  tone ;  rich  mudc.  *  Or  vdce  the 
rieheat  toned  that  sings.'  Tenmyton.  — 
&  Abounding  in  humour;  nighly  provocative 
of  amusement  or  lau|diter;  funny;  laughable; 
as,  a  rich  idea;  a  rich  joke. 

*  A  capital  partv.  only  you  were  wanted.  We  had 
Beaumanoir  and  Vere,  and  jack  Tufton  and  Spmggs.' 
— '  Was  Spraggs  rich  t '—'  Wasnt  he  1 1  have  not  done 
laughing  jret.  He  told  us  a  story  about  the  little  Biron. 
who  was  over  here  last  year  .  .  .  Killing  i  Get 
him  to  tell  it  to  you.  The  ncAciif  tiblngyoueverheard.' 

DisrmtH. 

—The  rich,  used  as  a  noun,  denotes  a  rich 
man  or  person,  or  more  frequently  in  the 
plural,  nch  men  or  persona 

Th*  rich  hath  many  friends.  Prov.  sir.  aa 

This  word  is  often  used  in  the  fnrmatioti  of 
compounds  which  sre  self-explsmatory;  as, 
r»eA-coloured,  rie^fleeced,  riM-haired,  tmA- 
laden,  Ac. 
Rich  t  (rich),  0  t    To  enrich.    See  RmuoH. 

Of  all  the«e  bounds,  eVn  from  this  Hne  to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champaigns  rick'd. 

SMmJk. 

Bidhardia  (rich-ai^di-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
L.  C.  Richard,  an  eraiaeiit  French  botanist  1 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Arace».  of 
which  only  one  species  is  known  {R.  eUki- 


opica),  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  €k»od  Hope, 
tt  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  aroideoas 
planta,  with  laxge,  handsome,  glossy  leaver 
and  white  spathas,  growing  vigorously  in  the 
ordinary  apartments  of  a  hous^  and  may  be 
made  to  blossom  all  the  year  rowuL  It  was 
introduced  into  this  country  under  the  name 
of  CiUla  atthioviea,  and  is  often  known  as  the 
white  arum,  lUy  of  the  Nile,  or  trumpet  lily. 

Rldbard  Roe.   See  Johh  Dok. 

RlAMr*^«^Tl^  (richard-sd'ni-aX n.  Qn me- 
mory of  Bichurd  Richardton,  an  English 
botanist]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
BubiacesQ.  The  spedes  are  natives  of  Amer- 
ica. They  are  trailing  plants  with  woody 
roots  covered  with  a  tnfck  rough  rind,  and 
small  flowers  clustered  together  in  heads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  surrounded 
by  an  involucre.  R  tcabra  (white  ipecacu- 
anha) inhabits  tropical  America,  and  pos- 
sesses properties  similar  to  those  of  Cephae- 
U$  Ipecacuanha, 

Bldies  (rich'exX  tk  [Formerly  richesMc.  from 
Ft.  riehesse,  from  ridie,  ridi.    See  RiOH.] 

1.  That  which  makes  rich;  an  abundance 
of  land,  goods,  or  money;  abundant  posses- 
dons;  wealth;  opulence;  affluence. 

RidUs  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and  Ml- 
ver,  but  in  having  more  in  pcoporaon  than  our  neigh, 
hours.  L0ck€, 

2.  That  which  is  or  appears  rich,  predous, 
sumptuous,  or  the  like.  '  The  rtcAes  of  hea- 
ven's pavement^  trodden  gold.'  MiUon. 
This  word,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ety- 
mdogy,  is  really  in  the  sinffular  number, 
but  is  very  rarely  so  used,  the  apparently 
plural  termination  having  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  aa  a  plural,  and  to  be  so  used.  It 
is  a  aingiiUr  in  the  following  examples. 

And  for  that  riches,  where  b  ray  deiKrvingt  Shah. 
For  in  one  hour  sofreat  riches  is  come  to  nought. 

Rev.  rriii.  17. 

Stv.  Wealth,  opulence,  affluence,  wealthi- 
ness,  richness,  plenty,  abundance. 
RioheB8e,tn.  [Fr.]  Wealth.  pL  Riehesses. 

Riches.    Chaucer. 

Richly  (richli),  adv.  In  a  rich  manner: 
(a)  with  riches ;  with  opulence ;  with  abun- 
diuace  of  goods  or  estate;  with  ample  funds; 
as,  a  hospital  richly  endowed. 

In  Belmont  is  a  Udy  ruh/y  left.  Shmh. 

2)0afly ;  splendidly;  magnifloently;  aa,riehly 
■e8sed;nd^  ornamented.  r<;)Plenteously; 
abundantly;  amplv;  as,  to  oe  richly  paid 
for  servioea  (d)  Highly;  strongly;  abun- 
dantly ;  as,  a  chastisement  richly  deserved. 

Rif^llHftBil  (rich'nesX  *>^  The  rtate  or  qua- 
lity of  bemg  rich;  that  which  makes  or 
constitutes  anything  rich;  any  good  quality 
existing  in  abundance;  as,  (a)  opulence; 
affluence;  wealth;  as,  a  man  noted  for  ridt- 
nem.  (b)  Fulness  of  supply;  abundance;  aa, 
the  richneu  of  a  treasury,  (e)  Productive- 
ness; fertility;  fruitfulness;  as,  the  rtcAfiesi 
of  the  soil ;  the  riehneec  of  a  mine  or  of  an 
ore,<&c  (cH  Abundance  of  predous  or  vahi- 
able  materid  or  ingredients;  value;  costli- 
ness ;  as.  riehneti  of  furniture,  dress,  orna- 
ments, AC  (e)  Abimdance  of  nutritive  or 
agreeable  qualities;  as.  richne$$  of  food, 
winee.  odours,  ^kc  (/)  Abundance  of  what- 
ever is  gratifying  to  the  eye;  brightness; 
vividness;  brilliancy;  as,  rie/kn««tdr  colour, 
(y)  Abundance  of  whatever  gratifies  the  ear; 
sweetness;  mdodiousness:  nsrmcmiousness; 
as,  ricAneM  of  tone,  (ft)  The  quality  (^  being 
highly  amudng  or  entertaining;  the  ouality 
of  being  extremely  funny  or  laughable ;  as, 
the  riehneee  of  a  joke. 

Rloilllc(ri-dn'ikXa.  [See  RI0I5ITS.]  Aterhi 
applied  to  an  add  obtained  by  distilling 
castor-oil  at  a  high  temperature. 

tUHniim  (risl-ninX  n.  An  alkaloid  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
(Rieinut  eommunie),  and  in  those  of  Croton 
Ti^Uum,    It  forms  colourless  rectangular 

Ensms  and  laminie,  having  a  slight  taste  of 
itter  almonds,  insoluble  In  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  in 
benzene. 

Rldnoleilie  (ris-l-nol'd-inX  n.  [L  ridnue, 
castor-oil  plant,  and  oleum,  oil]  In  chem, 
a  fatty  substance  obtained  from  castor-oil, 
of  which  it  is  the  chief  constituent  It 
yields  on  saponiflication  oxide  of  {glyceryl 
and  a  liquid  add  called  rieinolie  acuL 

RidnoUo  (ris-i-ndlk),  a.  In  chem.  pertain- 
ing to  <v  obtained  from  castor-oil;  as,fficM»- 
o^add. 

RidnilB  (risl-nus),  n.  [From  L.  ridnue,  a 
tick— from  the  seeds  resembling  ticka  ]  A 
genus  of  apetalous  plants,  nat  order  Eo- 

Shorbiacen.    The  best  known  species  is  the 
L  eommunii  or  palma  Chriati,  which  pro- 


duces the  castor-oiL    It  is 

be  originally  from  Barbary.  and  St 

abnndsntly  In  India.    In  warm  cocuatfick  tt 


isiCtatm^)D 


Is  ligneous  sad  pcrannlal;  In  eold, 
ous  and  annaaL    The  variatias 
ona    See  Castoimx  u 
Rl^(rikXn.    [A8ax.ArNle,aiidi, 
a  heap;  cog.  loeL  ArauJcr,  a  pUe,  aa  of 
same  root  as  in  W.  «r«f ,  Ir.  era 
pile,  rick.]  1.  Afltaok  or  pile  af  com  or  ha^, 
the  lower  part  being  geaecaUy  of 


drical  form,  and  tke  top  part 
coaical,  and  often  ttmtrhed  so  4 


10 
1  pile  or 


gathaiwr.    (Ho^ 


the  pile  from  rain.— t.  A 
piled  up  in  the  field  by  Oie 
vindal  English.  1 

RiOlC(rikXv.t    To  pne  up  hi  ridka 
RlCkerB(rik'«rsXn.pi.  llie  stems  or 
of  young  trees  cut  up  into  loigtha  for 
ing  flax,  hemp,  and  the  IUdb.  or  for  apocs  iir 
boat  masts  and  yards,  boat-hook  slat  si  Aa 

RlAdrattakirik'et-ishXa.  SoMawhat  tickelr. 
rickety.    FmUer.    [Rara] 

Ri6lnt8(iik'etaX«.  (KormedwMlipl.anSs 
•ete,  from  wrick,  OE.  wrikken,  to  twist,,  thin 
denoting  a  disease  aocompaaisd  by  distor- 
tion; allied  to  irniy  and  wh^99<s.  Sthemt  ]  A 
disease  considered  oy  some  aaedlf  1  wxUcsn 
asa  special  dliease  of  the  bones,  and  byoikas 
as  merely  one  of  the  variouaf orma  of  sci  ufaia 
It  commonly  anpean  after  tiM  a^  ol 
months,  and  before  that  of  twoyei 
ing  prindpally  the  boaei^  Tna 
isnc  symptoms  an  a  larga  head, 
forehead,  projecting  breast-bone 
ribs,  big  belly,  and  emadatod  limba. 
ffreat  debility.  The  bonea  and  ^piae  of  the 
back  are  variously  distorted,  j^autrs  fi»- 
quenUy  restores  the  general  healtk.  bnS 
leaves  the  limbs  distorted. 

Rickety  (rik'et-iX*^  L  AlfeetedwithrirtettL 
*  Rickety  children.'  Af1miknot—%  Uk»  a 
chUd  affected  with  rickeU;  feeble  in  ttr 
joints;  feeble  or  imperfect  In  seMraL  *  CroAt 
and  ridwf ynotiona.'  ITofftwfcm. — a  Thfat- 
ening  to  fall :  appronddng  rain;  shaky;  sic 
a  ridte^  bnilding. 

RiCkle(riklXnr[Sooldi.l  LAbeapofi 
or  of  peats,  Ac— «.  A  UttJa  rick; 


May  Boreas  never  thrash  roar  rigs. 
Nor  kick  your  rieJUtt  tMVktir  Icgv 

Rltik-ftand  (lik'staad),  «.  A  hasamml  et 
timber  or  iron.or  sometixnaa  wfaoUar  or  pw^y 
of  masonry,  on  which  eora  rkks  or 


are  built  The  objaot  of  ckk-aUnds  i»  to 
keep  the  lower  part  of  tha  staok  dry,  snd 
exclude  vermin. 

RiOOChet  (rik'o^hetX  n.  (Ft.  Slym.  «- 
known.]  A  rebounding  from  a  flat  stvtset, 
as  of  a  stone  from  water  or  of  a  canntio^aD 
from  the  ground;  the  moUoa  faoiUtsri} 
known  as  dnck-and-drakc  —  Rimtkrt  jm, 
ricochet  Aring,  the  firing  of  guns,  nMrtani, 
or  howitxers  with  smaU  charcvs  and  1^ 
elevation,  so  as  to  cause  the  balls  er  »h<fli 
to  roll  and  bound  along.  It  is  vety  ikacrac 
tive,  as  the  rebound  causes  the  shot  or  sbaD 
to  pass  along  a  great  space  alaMet  opoa  the 
ground,  destroymg  all  that  U  meeU  with  la 
Its  way.  It  ia  frequently  oaed  in  stegw  l» 
dear  the  face  of  a  ravelin,  bostien.  i>t  nihm 
work,  dismounting  guns  and  icaitcnag 
men;  and  may  also  be  need  against  tnx^ 
in  the  field.— A»codb«t  batUry,  a  battety  fcr 
firing  in  this  manner. 

RlOOdMi  (rik-o-sheti  e-t  pret  *  rp^  riv^ 
ehetted;  ppr.  rieoehemng.  To  operate  apa 
by  ricochet  firing. 

RlcOClMt  (rik-o-she^X  ^^  Tb  skint  ss  a 
stone,  along  the  surface  of  water;  benre,  to 


F4te,  Ittr,  fat,  ftU;       m^  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;      ii.  So.  abtine;     1,  Sc  fqfi 


': '  lo  be  Kiaui- 

.     .      HlpntwL     '" *■ • 

fidsattlfad.'    DMmtt. 
Btoton  (rlk'tar),  n.    A  npln^    JMK*. 
BleluCilik'tMXn.    rL.ugaiMMdDiaBlh.l 
1-  [n  tot.  Oa  IknAuof  BiBln.  •wrolla. 
'      '  m  tba  Up>  of  ■  iln- 


S.  To  tnt;  to  clour;  to  dtnacunibar:  u,  t 
rid  ooo  o(  hli  etiB.  '  Kut  rid  m  tfea  M 
of  plnt«-  Slutk.  ■BoBlnd  at  uu  t 
rid  falmHlf  ol  palB.'    itryibn. 


dCHdH  ni.  or  a.    Vm;  dev:  B.  to  b« 
[d  nl  tntubI«.~lV  |7i(  rU  (^  to  lr»  obi'i 


ot  ride.    SAot. 

His  ut  ot  ridding 


«JH.    «  11  u.    nriMrM.    a  udto,    ArttOTdn,    tO 

ML     Tke  word  hud  orirlsalljr  in  laltiil 

b  iin  (^h*ncs  ducom,  Ji:l«*it'!'«a.)!'or! 

<riiil*ar,  ■■IsTB.arlddle.l  AliLnd  ot  lues 

bitBinrtliHtof  baBhet-work,9mp1ojedrc? 
'  ig  munir  mltoiiili  fron  flnar.  u 
mg^n,cir  ' —  ^  -       '  r«I 

^  [J  lU 

Up  In- 

•,*  til 


from  riTdan.  to  Fond,  dlioflm^  cfrnfectim 
(Ush;  D  RudMt.  a.  rdlltKl.  from  tha  umi 
Tortnl  ilom.  Sea  RBtn. )  L  *  propoiitloi 
pnt  lo  obscure  or  iinhteuoDi  termitapouli 
or  Bierciie  ths  hwi'uoltf  hi  dlscoTBrinK  IB 
uiDanln;:  somctfaTng  promoted  for  conjoc 
tore,  or  that  ta  to  be  tbtrti  bj  cnnjectnn 

a  Anything  amb^iooui  or  pniiilng. 


lUdls  (rldnx  t.L  cnt.  Aop.rU 
nUHitg.  To  lolTa.  to  ci|iUd;  b 


ii.ffi:: 


Idle  (ridl^  v.i.    To  apeak  ambicnomlj, 

■cureljr.  or  en^pnatlcall^ 

A<UVV  conhmoii  nndi  bat  rH^flu  ihriO. 


■pealu  amblniouil*  nr  obacumll. 
UldllIICly(rM'l-lDg-iaa<li.  In  the 
at  artddle;  •nlcmMlotll j ;  obMOr 


UJ,  r.i  pnt  rait.-  pp.  rfddn,-  ppr. 
Ml  lor  the  pnt.  A  part  li  pot  Dow 
ued.  [A.  SuL  rtdim:  almUar  tormi  are  in 
the  other  Teatonle  tonRuea,  aa  L  O.  ridvH, 
D.  TijiUn.  IcoL  rida.  Dan.  rid*,  £1.  nilen. 
O  O.  r«C»— to  ride.  Aaid  and  nod.  aa  weU 
aa  ready,  are  fhnn  thii  ~  -  -  - 
progreMlon  alttini  oo  a 
be  canted  on  lfee^K:k . 


I  cairUtCA.  but  br  mlkinf  tbi 

DD  or  In  a  fluid :  a^  a  eUi 
a  hallooa  rutu  m  the  air. 


L  To  be  (oppacted  In  motion ;  to  n 


d  To  mpport  a  rider,  aa  a  horae ;  to  tnoTO 
under  the  uddle ;  aa,  thin  bone  ritlar  eaa^ 
or  bard,  fait  or  alov.— ra  rtdd  at  anchor 
(naul.l  to  lie  at  anchor:  to  boanchomt.- 
To  rvUtatu,  wheuaahlpdoeanot  laboiircr 
(Ml  a  great  itrala  on  hsr  cabl«ii  — To  ride 
AoTil  b  when  a  ihlp  pltohea  ilaleotlT,  w  u 
to  atraln  her  cabin,  loaita,  and  bulL-A 
rope  fa  laid  to  ride  when  oneot  the  torus  by 

tntermpt  the  nperatloti  or  prrTcnl  Ita  rcu- 
dorhiif.' 7*0  ride  to  A^undi,  to  ride  cine 


K  aa  to  be  ei 
ton.—!.  To  go 


sit  or  be  supported  on, 
:  as.  to  ride  a  bone. 

Id  riding :  as.  he  rods  a 

le  br  riding.   'Side 


mine  cnaDda'    3ir  W.  ScrM. 

L  To  maoasa  Inulentlr  at  wai ;  to  tyian- 

partldple  In  compound  words,  aa  In  priest- 
rid^in.  ' Alandlhutwaskinff-riddan.prlest' 
ridden,  peai-riddoL'    Chartotlt  BrtaU. 


<U  daian,  (a)  U 
I  rive  orerln  rl 


ind  witlKtand  tha  feat  ot.  aa  a 


-re  rid*  U*  moa  man,  to  pbv  at 

SJuk 

Ids  (rid),  n.     I.  An  excnnloD  on 


1  A  aaldle-haiaa     Qnt.    rtaeal.]-a.A 
road  cut  In  a  wood  or  throogfa  pteaaan* 

rldlDE  -4.  A  certain  district  estaldl^d  for 
RldMble?rldVI 
RMMa(r«-daX 

ing  Itaelt  lengthwise  on  a  plain,  sen 


.    ri^alj 


Bida-otBoer  (i 


1.  Onei 


0  rides: 


S  Onswhnhnalfsor 


SK 


caalonall;  In 
ot  the  prlnc 
l»ltwl,andT 


lowar  daok,  lo  atrengthen  her 
aubridlarr  prsblenln  mathe- 

ei'ahold.-m  Aplecoof  wood 


Dgure  of  a  msu  on 


(rid'trlia),  a.  E 
aa,  the  horse  returned  rid** 
SUar-roU  <TH-«ri«i).  n.    . 


BUge(riJ),  n.  taoftoned  form  ot  older  rvi»'> 
tit:  A.  Hu  kryts,  hriig,  a  ridge,  the  back: 
Be.  r^.ripfr.andgoot  land,  n^^,  the  roof 


trtace,  long  In 


■« 


IroiBn  rida**  ot  the 
ware  whose  ndgit 
contend.-  ShaJT 

Alps.'  Sliai.  'The  wild 
with  the  meeting  douda 

FutHHin 

.11.  Of  nrff .  uirtci.  iruuH. 

S.  A  strip  of  ground  thrown  up  bj  a  plongh 
termed  bj  furrow  slices  lunnlng  the  whole 

to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  sowar,  to  tb* 

or  caRjlnB  olT  the 
Igbatt  pan  ot  the 
cally.  On  meeting 


Dl  tb*  upper  end  ol  ..  . 

■ppar  end  ot  Ike  nttan  abut  agabist . 

mntal  pleoe  of  timber  It  li  called  a  ridp*' 
piaea  or  ridps^fat*.  Eldgo  la  alao  uaed  to 
signltytbg  UktenuilaDgleotDaokof  araiilt. 
^gt  Hie,  a  conrei  tUe  made  lor  covering 
the  ridge  of  a  root.— t.  In  fort  the  higheat 
portion  of  the  glacis  proceeding  from  tlie 
saUent  anglo  *jt  the  oovered-waj.  — Ridffta 
of  a  born^i  DiDUlA,  wriokles  or  rising*  of 
fleah  In  ths  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Bldge  (rijl.  o.i.  prat.  &  pp.  rideidj  ppr. 
rvtgina.  To  lam  or  ouk*  luto  a  ridge;  to 
tuiulah  with  a  ridge  or  ridgea  'Briatles 
langed  like  thaw  thai  ridoa  the  back  ot 
cbjSed  wild  borea.-  MlUon.  'A  toiehead 
ridgtd.'    Ctwjttr. 

Eldga(riJ),aL    Toriaelnridgcft 

KUn-buid  (rtfband).  n.     [From  ril^  the 
back.]    That  pari  ot  the  harness  ot  a  csii. 

:x,;..?j?ir  •""■'""""'• 

Kidge-bonet  (rij'bfln).  n.    Tha  backbone. 
■Idnl,  RMBSlUlS  (rij'el.  rilllngX  m     (1 
weakened  tum  tor  riggt^,  r^inp,  ^  rv- 

tbe  male  kind  half  castiBted.    Called  tiao 

Rigti*  and  Ria.    itrvdew. 
BldcdM(rlj1et),f>.     A  little  ridn. 
UdCM>lM«,  IUllC»-ptet«<rirpl>,  MfpIU). 

n.     A  piece  of  timber  at  the  ridge  of  ■  root 

Eldge-pole  (rij'pon.  b.     The  board  or  Hm- 
Iwr.  cuTj^Ututtag  the  r)'—  -' ■   ■-'- 

.Aii^-pililli  or 


'astened.     Called  al 


<b,ae.ke*A:     g.^;     \.ilA;     A,  Fr.  Ion;      ng,  aliv;     m.  lAau;  tb,  lAIn;     w,  wig;     wh,  wAlg;     ih,  a 
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Ridge-roof  (rf J'rOfX  n.  A  niaed  or  peaked 
rooi. 

Rldge-rope  (riJ'rdpX  n.  Naut.  one  of  two 
ropes  running  out,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bowsprit,  for  the  men  to  hold  on  by. 

Rldge-tile  (rij'tn),  n.    See  under  Bidgb. 

Ridgy  ( rij '  i  X  a.  Having  a  ridge  or  ridgea ; 
rising  in  a  ndge.  'Long  ndm  waves  their 
white  manes  rearing.'    J.  BaiUie. 

Ridicule  (rid'i.kaiX  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ridicu^ 
<u«,  laughable,  from  rideo,  to  laugh,  to  laugh 
at.]  1.  EzprMsion  or  action  intended  to 
oonvey  contempt  and  excite  langhter ;  con- 
temptuous mooEery  or  Jesting:  wit  of  that 
species  which  provokes  contemptuous  laugh- 
ter. 
RidittUt  \%  too  roogh  an  entertainment  for  the 

*  polished  and  refined.  It  is  banished  from  France, 
and  is  losiag  ground  In  Fngland  Kmnut. 

2.  That  Bpedes  of  writing  which  excites 
contempt  with  laughter.  It  differs  from 
hfwrltMqxu^  which  may  excite  laughter  with- 
out contempt,  or  it  may  provoke  derision. 
Kamu.—Z.  Bidiculonsness.    [Bare.] 

It  does  not  want  any  great  measure  of  sense  to  see 
the  ridicuU  of  this  practice.  Addison. 

8tn.  Derision,  wit,  banter,  raillery,  bur- 
lesqucL  mockery,  irony,  satire,  sarcasm, 
gibe,  Jeer,  sneer. 

fidionleCrid'i-kiUX  «.t  pret  App.  riOiisuUd; 
ppr.  TidicuHinQ.  To  treat  with  ridicule;  to 
Beat  with  contemptuous  merriment;  to  re- 
present as  being  deserving  of  contemptuous 
mirth;  to  mock;  to  make  sport  or  game  of; 
to  derida 

I've  known  the  young,  who  ridindid  his  tam. 
Love's  humblest  vassals  when  oppressed  wioi  age. 

Stn.  To  deride,  banter,  rally,  burlesque, 
mock,  satirize,  lampoon. 
Ridionlet  (ridiktUX  a.    Ridiculous. 

Thisaction  .  .  .  was  brought  to  court,  and  became 
so  ridicule^  that  Sylvanus  Scory  was  so  laughed  at 
and  Jeered,  that  he  never  delivered  the  letter  to  the 
queen.  Aukrty. 

Ridiooler  (rid1.k(U-«rX  n.  One  that  ridi- 
cules. 

The  ridicuUr  shall  make  only  himself  ridiculous. 

CtuxtmrJleU. 

RidiOOllie t  (ri-dik'fllls),  V. t    To  ridicule. 

RldicolOOB  (ri-dik^lusX  a.  (L.  WdietiZitf, 
ndietitofiM.  See  RfDloULI.]  L  Worthy  of  or 
fitted  to  excite  ridicule;  laughable  and  con- 
temptible; as,  a  fidiavlonu  dress;  ridieutotM 
behaviour. 

Thus  was  the  buHdlng  left 
RidieuUut,  and  the  work  confusion  named. 

Agricola,  discerning  that  these  little  targets  and 
unwieldy  glaives,  ill  pointed,  would  soon  become 
ridicuUHi  tfainst  the  thrust  and  dose,  commanded 
diree  BaUvian  cohorts ...  to  draw  up  and  come  to 
handy  strokes.  MUttn, 

One  step  above  the  sublime  makes  the  ridiculous, 
and  one  step  above  the  ridieuiout  makes  the  sub- 
lime again.  T.  Fm^t. 

S.  Involving  or  npressing  ridicule  or  con- 
temptuous lauf^ter.  'It  provokes  me  to 
ridieutotw smiling.'  Shak.  [Rare.]— 8th.  Lu- 
dicrous, laughable,  risible,  drolls  absurd, 
preposterous. 

Udlouloaily  (ri-dik^-lus-UX  adn.  In  a 
ridiculous  manner;  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
contemptuous  merriment;  as,  a  man  ridi- 
eutoiMly  vain. 

RldionloameM  (ri-dik'O-lus-iiesX  ^  The 
quality  of  being  ridiculous;  as,  the  ridkU' 
Umtneu  of  worshipping  idola 

Riding  (rid'ingX  p.  and  a.  1.  Employed  for 
riding  on;  as,  a  ridinq  horse.— 2.  Employed 
to  travel  on  any  occauon.— Awfiny  inUrtttt. 
In  50o(«  <aio,  when  any  of  the  claimants  in 
an  action  of  mulUple-polnding,  or  in  a  pro- 
cess of  ranking  and  sale,  have  creditors, 
these  creditors  may  claim  to  be  ranked  on 
the  fund  set  aside  for  their  debtor;  and  such 
claims  are  called  riding  inUrtU. 

Riding  (ridlngX  fk  1.  f  A  ro  val  procession. 
2.  A  ride ;  a  district  visited  by  an  officer.— 
&  A  road  cut  in  a  wood  or  through  pleasure- 
grounds,  for  the  exercise  of  riduig  therein. 
Called  also  a  Rida. 

Riding  (rid'ingX  n.  TASax.  thriOting,  trith^ 
ing,  a  third  part,  from  thri,  three.  The 
initial  t  was  easily  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  recoenialng  its  sounds  in 
the  compounds  JVortA-.  Rist-.  WtaUtrUh' 
ing.]  One  of  the  three  districts  into  which 
the  county  of  York,  in  England,  is  divided, 
anciently  under  the  government  of  a  reeve. 
These  are  called  the  North,  Batt,  and  Wut 
Ridiiyt: 

Riding-iflerk  (ridlng-klirkX  n.  An  old 
name  for  a  mercantile  traveller;  also,  one 
of  the  six  clerks  formerly  in  chancery. 


Rldlng-Klay  (rid'ing-diX  *^  A  dav  of  hostile 
incursions  on  horseback.    Sir  W.  Seott 

Riding-liabit  (rid'ing-ha-bitX  n.  A  garment 
worn  oy  females  when  they  ride  or  travel 
on  horseback.    T.  Warton, 

Riding-hood  (rid'ing-hud).  n.  A  hood  for- 
merly used  by  females  when  they  rode ;  a 
kind  of  cloak  with  a  hood.    Qay. 

Riding-house  (rld'ing-housX  ^    See  Rm- 

IN0-8CH00L. 

I  hope  you  apply  the  time  you  have  saved  from 
the  riding-ktust  to  useful  more  than  to  learned  pur- 
poses. Cktsurfittd. 

Rlding-maiter  (rid'ing-mai-ttoX  ^  A 
teacher  of  the  art  of  riding;  specifically, 
vMliL  one  who  instructs  soldiers  and  officers 
in  the  manssement  of  horses.  He  is  gener- 
fdly  selected  from  the  ranks,  and  has  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  After  an  aggr^ate 
service  of  80  years,  during  16  of  which  he 
has  been  riding-master,  he  may  retire  with 
the  rank  of  captain. 

Riding-rhymes  (rid'ing-rimxX  n^J'<-  Coup- 
let rhymes,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are 
alternate  or  mixed  in  any  way. 

Faire  Leda  reads  our  poetry  sometimes. 
But  saith  she  cannot  like  our  rjdJHg-rhymat ; 
Affirming  that  the  cadens  falleth  sweeter. 
When  as  the  verse  b  placed  between  the  meeter. 

Sir  y.  HarriugUn. 

Ridlng-rod(rid'ing-rodXn.  A  riding  sUck; 
a  switch. 

Who?  he  that  walks  hi  gray  whisking  his  riding- 
rmL  Btmu.  6r  FL 

Riding-school  (rid'ing-sk51X  n-  A  school 
or  place  where  the  art  of  riding  Is  taught 

RldUlf-sldrt  (rid'ing-8k«rtX  n.  A  skirt 
used  by  a  woman  when  riding. 

Riding-Whip  (rid'ing-whipx  n.  A  whip 
used  when  nding. 

RidottO  (ri-dof t^.  fi.  [It,  from  L  reduetat, 
a  retreat  See  Bbooubt.]  1.  A  public  as- 
semblv.  *RidoUo,  a  company,  a  crew,  or 
assembly  of  good  fellows;  also  a  gaming  or 
tabling  bouse,  where  good  company  doth 
meet'  Florio.—Z.  A  musical  entertainment 
consisting  of  singing  and  dancing,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  whole  company  Join.  It 
is  a  favourite  public  Italian  entertainment, 
held  generally  on  fast  eves.  'No  routs,  no 
shows,  no  ridoUot.'    Johtuon, 

Twice  a  week  there  were  to  be  ridttit  at  guinea 
tickets.  H.  WmTp^, 

RidottO  (ri-doftOX  v.i  To  frequent  ridottoa 
(Bare.1^ 

Riet(nX    Rye. 

Rief  t  (rfifX  n.    Robbery.    8m  Rnv- 

Rief  (rfifl  fk  [A.  Sax.  hrtof.  scab,  scabby, 
whence  nrtofia,  a  leper;  Icel.  hrjUYr.  scabby, 
scurvy.]  Scurf  or  scabies;  the  itch.  Used 
also  as  an  adjective;  scabby.  *B^/  randies,' 
that  is  scurvy  beggars,    fiuma    (Scotch.1 

Rlem  (rtaiX  n.  Ju.,  a  thong.  1  A  name  in 
Cape  Colony  for  a  strip  of  ox-nide  deprived 
of  its  hair  and  rendered  pliable,  used  for 
making  ropes.  Ac 

Riet-bok  (rtrbokX  n.  p.  riet,  a  reed,  and 
6oilr.  a  buck.]  The  Dutch  name  for  an  ante- 
lope of  South  Africa,  which  Uvea  in  reedy 
manheu  (Eleotragut  arvmdinacevty.  Called 
also  Aeeo-Miek. 

RleTer,RelTer(r«v'erXn.  [A.  Sax.  rs^^n, 
to  rob,  plunder,  from  rs^f,  plunder.  Comp. 
rtave.}    A  robber.    [Scotch.] 

RifkdmentO  (r6-fil'ch«-men''tdX  n^  [It]  A 
remaking  or  re-establishment:  a  term  most 
commonly  H>plied  to  the  process  of  recast- 
ing literMy  worics  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  a 
changed  state  of  circumstances;  an  adapta- 
tion, as  when  a  work  written  in  one  age  or 
oountary  is  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances 
of  anouier. 

Rtfe  (rif  X  a.  [A.  Sax.  rff,  rife,  prevalent; 
Icel.  r{fr  (allied  to  reifa,  to  enrich,  to  cheerX 
O.D.  ruf,  rij^. plenteous,  munificent]  1.  Pre- 
vailing; prevuent;  abundant;  common;  as, 
reports  of  his  death  were  r\fe.  *  Those  heats 
and  animosities  so  r^fg  amongst  ua'  Ifoter- 
land 
The  plague  was  then  ri^  in  Hungary.     ICnolUs. 

2.  Supplied  or  filled  with  in  large  numbers 
or  great  quantity ;  abounding  in ;  replete. 
'  Fiur  plains  once  rifg  with  populous  dtiea' 
iltAefumim.— 8.t  Clear;  manifest 

Whence  even  new  the  tumuh  of  loud  mirth 

Was  rift  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear.    MUttn. 

4.t  BJpe;  ready:  easy. 

Hath  utmost  Inde  ought  better  thair  his  owneT 
Then  utmost  Inde  is  neare  and  rtfe  to  eone. 

/?/».  HaU. 

RUi^t  RiTe.t  v.i.    [See  RlYB.]   To  thrust 

through.    CAaueer. 
RlCily  (rifliX  adv.  In  a  rifa  manner;  preva- 

lenUy;  frequently. 


It  was  rMy  reported  that  Che 
in  a  great  fleet. 

Rlftoess(rifnesXn.  The  state  of  being  t»; 
frequency;  prevalence. 

RilBe  (riflXfL  [O.  riffOn,  to  gmore]  a 
kind  of  trough  used  In  gold  waliing 

Riifler  (rifldrX  n.    [O.  rifU-ftiU,  ]    A  kad 
of  (Ue  with  a  somewhat  curved  cxtreoifi 
suitable  for  working  in  small  dfprpasii— 

Rifltuff  (rif rafX  n.  [A  rednpUcetioo  of  n/ 
refuse.]  1.  Sweepings;  refnee  of  ajgrtUn^ 
2.  The  rabble. 

Rifle  (ri'flX  t.L  ^ret  &  pp.  r 
[0.  Fr.  rvler,  r^^Eer,  to  sweep  awa^,  a 
of  Germanic  origin,  the  same  stem  I 
seen  in  raff,  raju.]  L  To  aelae  aod 
awav  I>y  force;  to  snatch  awaj.  *  TiU  ti/m 
shalmifeev'ry  youthful  grace,  /tope— IT* 
strip;  to  rob;  to  pillage;  to  plimder.  *  1  -i 
have  rifled  my  master.*  Sir  it  L'u 
S.f  To  raffle. 


If  TOO  do  not  Bke  diat  < . 

rid  oi  her,  r^fit  her  at  a  tavern. 

Rifle  (ri'fiX  v.i    1.  To  rob:  to  pHI^ro- 
man.— 2.t  To  raffle.    Sir  K  IfBattma^ 

Rifle  (ri'fi),  n.  [A  foreign  naaie  introdac*  I 
with  the  foreign  Inventioo ;  lit  a  gioovr  i 
musket  Dan.  rifle,  a  groove  or  flutiiig.  n/r. 
to  rifle  a  gtin.  to  groove  a  oolmmi,  rig^  * 
rifle;  O.  rtv^if^  to  chann^  riiif'.  a  groove 
L  A  gun  about  the  usual  length  and  atae  td  t 
musket,  the  Inside  of  whoae  barrel  Is  Hfl^t 
that  Is,  grooved,  or  formed  with  spiral  can- 
nels.  See  Rifled  arm$  under  the  followuv 
verb.— 2.  pL  A  body  of  troopa  armed  woa 
rifles:  as,  the  Cape  mounted  Riffles;  Ut 
Canadian  Rifleu;  dtc— S.  A  sort  of  wbc« 
stone  or  instrument  for  shaip^&ioff  acytftct 
[Local] 

Rifle  (ri'flX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  r^lerf;  ner 
rifling.  L  To  groove:  to  chaimeL  — BtfLi 
amu,  firearms  in  which  spiral 
cut  in  the  surface  of  the  b<»e. 

is  simplv  a  portion  of  the  thread  of  a 

screw  with  a  long  pitch,  the  inrlinatloa  betnc 
much  less  than  one  turn  in  the  lengith  of  t^ 
bore.  The  object  of  rifling  a  gon  is  Co  gh* 
the  projectile  a  rotation  round  an 
cident  with  that  of  the  bore,  which 
ffreater  accuracy  of  fire.  If  aq>h«ricelsbus 
be  used  no  other  advantages  follow ;  bat  tf 
an  elongated  projectile  be  employed. 
only  is  the  accuracy  increased,  bot 
range  and  more  destructive  fbrce 
tained.  Elongated  proJecUlea, 
cylindrical  In  uiape,  with  a  conoldal 


Ob- 


have,  therefore,  entirely  saperseded  aphes- 

.—1  To  whetb  aa  a 


ical  shot  for  rifled  arma.- 
scythe,  with  a  rifle    [Local] 

Rifle-ball  (ri'd-bjaXH.  AbaUforflrinicwtth 
a  rifle  Such  baOs  are  not  now  sPbertuJ.  aa 
formerlv.  but  generally  oyUndilcal,  with  a 
conoidal  head,  the  baae  being  aanaUj  bol- 
lowed  and  fitted  with  a  plug,  which 
the  bullet  to  expand  into  the  _ 
bore  of  the  weapon.  See  Rifled 
RIFLB,  v.t 

Rifle-bird  (ri'fl-btodX  A.  AnAustrslfaabbd 
(P^lorieparadiMurL  of  the  family  Cpophi», 
with  a  long  curved  bUl,  found  only  la  the  veey 
thick  bush.  It  is  about  the  site  of  a  laiv* 
piseon.  The  plomage  in  the  upper  parts  is 
velvety  black  tinged  with  purple,  fa  the 
under  parts  velvev  black.  dtvel-sUled  with 
olive-green;  the  tail  la  Mack,  the  two  eeatral 
feathers  rich  metalUe  green;  the  crowa  ef 
the  head  and  throat  are  covered  with  las* 
trous  emerald-green  specks.  The  male  is 
considered  the  moat  qilendidly  plamns«4 
of  Australian  birds^ 

Rlfle-C0rps(ri'fi.k6rXa.  LAbodyolaoUiaea 
armed  with  riflea— S.  A  body  ol  volantescs 
trained  to  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

imi^mMw  (ri'fl-manX  a.  A  man  aimed  with 
a  rifie;  specifically,  one  of  a  body  of  tron^ 
armed  with  rifles,  and  foimerly  more  or  Ina 
employed  as  sharpshooters.  The  nantr  has 
now  lost  nearly  all  its  meaning,  as  the  whnte 
infantry  are  now  provided  with  riflea ;  b«l 
previous  to  IBM  the  riflemen  were  qiU  t«  the 
exception,  the  army,  with  the  exoeptiua  of 
two  regiments,  the  OQth  and  the  96th.  havtag 
the  smooth-bore  musket 

Rlfle-plt  (ri'fl-pitX  fi.  A  nit  or  dftort  „ 
in  front  of  an  army,  fort  oc .  generally  a 
4  feet  long  and  8  feet  deep,  with  the  earth 
thrown  up  in  front  so  as  to  afford  canrvr  le 
two  skirmishers.  Sometimes  they  are  \oa^ 
holed  by  laying  a  aand-bag  over  two  other 
bags  on  the  top  of  the  biaaatwork  so  that 
the  head  and  shoulders  ol  the  rifleman  ase 
covered. 

Rifler(ri'fi-«rXa.    One  that  rifles ;  «b>  Owl 
I    pillagea;  a  robber.    JfilCsis. 


Fite.  fke,  fat  ftll;       m4.  met  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not  mttva;      tflbe,  tub.  boU;       oil,  pound;       fl,  Se.  abaae;     y,  acli«. 
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Bin  (riftX  »•  (From  rim:  Dan-  rift,  a  rift. 
r«ut.  flMore.]  Aoleft;  aflMore:  an  opening 
matla  by  riving  or  splitting.  '  Should  loider 
nptheiVt'    Shak. 

He  stavts  and  Ufts 
Hte  head  through  the  blackened  rf/Xr 
Of  the  crags  that  keep  him  down.      LtnffeUaw, 

Blft  (riftX  0.1  To  cleare;'  to  rive;  to  iplit; 
aa,  to  fVt  an  oak  or  a  rock.  'And  nSUd 
JoTfl'tatoutoak.'    Shak, 

Mother^age  (for  mine  I  know  not)  help  ne  as  when 

life  bqnm: 
Mift  the  hillt.  and  roB  the  water*,  iash  the  light- 

nlngt,  weigh  the  sun.  Ttnny*»n. 

Blft  (rift),  «.i    1.  To  bunt  open;  to  ipUt 

Timber  ...  not  apt  to  rf/V  with  ordnance.    Akwn. 

S.  To  belch.  [Scotch.^ 
Bift  (riftX  n.  (Oomp.  D.  riS*  a  thallow  place 
in  the  Ma.  a  reel  See  Rkbt]  A  ■hallow 
place  in  a  ttream:  a  fording  plaoe.  [Local] 
mg  (rigX  ^  [Scotch.]  [See  KiDOl.]  1.  A 
ndge  of  land;  a  strip  of  land  between  two 
furrowa 

May  Boreas  never  thresh  joor  rigt. 

Nor  kick  your  rkklesaff  their  leip.        Mmtm. 

S.  The  back  of  an  aaimaL  — &  A  couie;  a 
path  or  waj. 
B!«(rigX  a.t  pret  ApD.  rigg«d;jm-fig9^' 
[Wgln  donbtf ol ;  perhaps  originally  to  put 
on  Uie  back,  from  old  rig,  A.  Sax.  hrycg, 
the  back.  ]  1.  To  dress;  to  put  on;  to  clothe: 
generally  followed  by  out,  and  nsed  only 
oolloaaially  or  when  the  dress  is  of  a  gay, 
fancinil.  or  odd  description. 

tack  was  riggtd  nd  in  his  gold  and  silver  lace, 
wtth  a  feather  In  his  cap.  Sir  R.  VEstr^ngt. 

t.  To  famish  with  H>paratas  or  gear,  to  fit 
with  tackling:  aa,  to  fv  a  purchase.— 8.  To 
anpply  with  rioging ;  to  fit,  as  the  shroads. 
stars,  braces.  ^.  to  their  respective  masts 
and  yards.— To  rig  out  a  boom,  to  run  out  a 
pole  ai;>on  the  end  of  a  yard  or  bowsprit  to 
extena  the  foot  of  a  sail — To  rig  in  a  boom, 
to  draw  it  in  from  its  sitoation  upon  the  end 
of  ayard  or  bowsprit,  Ac.— To  vvC/^  marfeeC. 
to  raise  or  lower  prices  artificially  in  order 
to  one's  private  advantaae;  eq;>ecially,  in 
the  ttoek  tocehange,  to  enhance  flctitioasly 
the  value  of  the  stock  or  shares  in  a  company, 
as  when  the  directors  or  officers  boy  them  up 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  association.  The  mar- 
ket is  also  sometimes  rimed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  partiea,  aa  large  uareholders.  inter- 
ested in  raising  the  value  of  the  stock. 

Blg(rigXn.  [Sm  the  verb.]  L  Dress;  usually, 
gay  or  funoirul  dresa— 2.  NatU,  the  pecuUar 
manner  of  fitting  the  masts  and  rigging  to 
the  hull  of  any  vessel;  thus,  schooner-vv. 
>hip-r^.  Ac,  imply  the  masts  and  sails  of 
those  vessels  without  regard  to  the  hulL 

Big  (rigX  n.  [Origin  doubtful;  Wedgwood 
compares  Manx  reagk,  ruttish.  wantoh.  fv- 
gan,  to  rut  ]  L  A  romp;  a  wanton;  a  strum- 
pet. *  Fy  on  thee,  thou  rampe,  thou  rig.'  Bp. 
SHlL—i.  A  ridgel  (which  seeX-^  A  IroUc ; 
a  trick. 

The  one  emrcised  his  optalon  that  it  was  a  'nfir.* 
and  the  other  nis  conviction  that  it  was  a '  ga  *  Z>iiDl«»fcr. 

—To  run  a  rig,  to  play  a  sportive  or  wanton 
Iriok. 

Away  went  Gflpta,  neck  or  nought. 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  oat 
Of  rmnmimf  such  m  rig.  Ctmper. 

—To  rw\  ikt  riq  (or  oim'«  rig)  upon,  to  prac- 
tise a  sportive  trick  on. 

I  am  afraid  jroor  goddess  of  bcd.making  has  bees 
running  her  rig  u/9h  yon.  Sm*iU/t. 

BilT^  (rigX  V.  i.  To  play  the  wanton.  Chajpman. 
Bl|padoo: " 


m  (rig-a-ddn'X  ^     [Fr.  rigadon, 
rigaudon.    Liu 


tr^  quotes  from  Rousseau  to 
tlie  effect  that  he  heard  a  dancing-master 
say  the  word  came  from  Rigaud,  the  sur- 
name of  the  inventor  of  the  dance.]  A  gay 
bride  dance  performed  by  one  couple,  and 
aaid  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Provence, 
in  France. 

BlgArflr  (rfi'ga-f  Ar).  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
variety  of  Uie  red  or  Scotch  pine  or  fir  (Pinttf 
tyloMtris)  which  cornea  to  us  from  Riga, 
See  Scotch  FnnL 

Blgatl(mt(rigi'8honX«».  \Jj.  rigatio,  riga- 
tioni»,  from  ngo,  to  water.  Akin  0.  regen, 
E.  roin  ]  The  act  of  watering;  irrigauon. 
H.  SurirUmme. 

BU»1  (ri'JelX  n.  (Ar.  njH,  a  person's  foot] 
Auright  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  left  foot  of  the  constellation  Orion. 

BUpgor  (rig'teX  ^  L  One  who  rigs  or  dresses; 
specifically,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  fit 
the  rinpUig  of  a  ship.— S.  In  mocA.  a  cylin- 
drical pulley  or  drum. 

Blgglllg  (rigangX  n.  1.  Tackle:  partion- 
larly.  the  ropea  which  support  the  masta. 


extend  and  contract  the  sails,  Ac.,  of  a  ship. 
This  is  of  two  kinds,  atanding  rigging,  as 
the  shrouds  and  atays;  and  runni*tg  rigging, 
comprehending  all  those  roptB  used  in  brac- 
ing Che  yards,  making  and  shortening  sails, 
Ac,  such  aa  bracea.  uieets.  halliards,  clew- 
lines, Ac— 2.  The  back;  the  ridge  of  a  house; 
the  top  of  anytliing;  a  root  Oavin  DougUu; 
Bunu,    [Scotch.] 

Bloctn-taree  (rig'in-trfiX  n.  A  roof -tree. 
[Scotch.] 

BtalBll  (riff'i^)*  a-  Having  the  qualities 
oxa  rig  or  bad  woman ;  hence,  wanton ; 
lewd. 

For  vilest  things 
Becoaie  themeelves  hi  her;  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  la  riggisk.  SJutJt. 

BJggto  (rig^X  **•  A  name  given  to  a  species 
oTsand-eel,  the  Amimodgt$9  lanoea,  or  small- 
mouthed  launcc 

Bittto  (riglX'-^  To  move  one  way  and  the 
other.    See  Wrkmls. 

Truth  .  .  .  forbids  IN  to  rvy)<<r  into  her  presence 
thRMigh  by-paths,  and  tiM  cloudy  medium  of  false- 
hood.  tVmrbi»rl»H, 

BlCllt(ritXa.  [A.  Sax.  rfte,  right,  true.  Just 
straight;  cog.  D.  rtfit,  O.  rtdU,  O.O.  reht, 
Goth.  raihU,  straight,  gwuihtM,  Just,  loeL 
Httr,  Dan.  rst  These  are  participial  forms 
correspcmding  to  the  cognate  L.  reetua, 
straight,  part  prel  of  rogo,  rtttum,  to  rule, 
direct  (whence  such  words  aa  regal,  reign, 
direU,  Ac) ;  the  root  befang  seen  also  in  Or. 
oregd,  to  stretch  out;  Skr.  rifu,  straight,  n^. 
to  rule  (whence  rajah);  Ir.  and  OaeL  righ,  a 
sovereign;  W.  rhaith,  ri^t.  law;  Armor. 
rHM,  rex,  ri^t,  Just  Beach  and  rich  are 
ultimatebr  from  same  root]  1.  In  oonform- 
i^  with  the  rulea  which  ought  to  regulate 
human  action;  in  accordance  with  duty; 
agreeabbr  to  the  standard  of  truth  and  Jus- 
tice or  the  will  of  Ood;  not  wrons;  Just; 
eauitable.  That  alone  is  right  in  the  sight 
or  God  which  is  consonant  to  his  will  or  law; 
this  being  the  only  perfect  standard  of  truth 
and  Justice.  In  social  and  political  affairs, 
that  is  right  which  is  consonant  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  a  country,  provided  these 
laws  and  customs  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  God.  'His  oonduct  stuT  right,  with 
his  argument  wrong.'    Qoldtmith. 

The  adjective  right  has  a  much  wider  signlAcatkm 
than  the  substantive  rigMi.  Everything  is  t^kt 
which  is  conformable  to  the  supreme  rule  of  human 
action ;  but  that  only  is  «  r^gA^,  which,  being  con- 
formable to  the  supreme  rule,  is  realized  in  society, 
and  vested  in  a  oarticular  person.  Hence  the  two 
words  may  often  lie  properly  opposed.  We  may  say 
that  a  poor  man  has  no  rigAt  to  relief,  but  it  b  r^gJtt 
be  should  have  it.  Arichmanhas«r^A/todesm>y 
the  hanreatof  his  fields,  but  to  do  so  would  not  be 
right.  ITktwe/t. 

2.  Fit;  suitable;  proper;  becoming;  as.  that 
is  not  the  right  expression  to  use ;  to  take 
Uie  right  means  of  accomplishinff  an  object; 
the  nght  dreu  to  use  on  a  parocular  occa- 
aion.  'The  right  man  in  the  right  place.' 
Layard  —8.  Beal;  true;  not  rourious;  actual; 
unquestionable ;  aa,  the  right  heir  of  an  es- 
tate. 

I  would  not  have  my  r^Af  RotaUnd  of  this  mind. 
for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me.  SAmJk. 

In  this  battle  ...  the  Britons  never  more  plainly 
■walfiested  themselves  to  be  r^Mt  barbarians. 

4.  Not  erroneous  or  wrong;  aoconUng  to  fsiiot 
or  truth. 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  graire.  tfie  in- 
ference  b  certainlv  rigkt, '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to*morrow  we  die.  Ltekt. 

6.  Passing  a  true  Judgment;  not  mistaken  or 
wrong;  not  in  error. 

You  are  right.  Justice,  and  yon  weigh  this  weH 

StuUk. 
The  world  wlO  net  believe  a  man  repenu : 
And  this  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly  right. 

Tennvt^H. 

fi.  Not  left,  but  its  opposite ;  originally,  no 
doubt,  most  useful  or  dexterous;  as.  the  right 
hand;  hence,  being  on  the  same  side  as  the 
ri^t  hand;  aa,  the  right  ear  or  eye. 

She.  on  his  left  side,  craving  aid  for  Henry. 

He.  on  his  right,  asking  a  wilie  for  Edward. 

ShiJk. 
—Right  bank  qf  a  river,  the  bank  on  the 
ri^t  hand  of  a  person  whose  face  is  turned 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  water  runs;  as, 
the  right  bank,  or  south  side  of  the  Thamea 

7.  Most  favourable  or  convenient;  fcniunatc 

The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  rigkt  aide 

Speetmtcr. 

a  Properly  done,  made,  placed,  disposed, 
or  adjusted;  orderly;  well  regulated;  well 
performed;  correct;  as,  the  siun  Is  not  right; 
evervthing  about  the  room  waa  put  rtght; 
the  drawing  is  not  righL—9.  Most  direct  or 
leading  in  ttie  proper  direction;  as,  the  right 


ma  from  London  to  Oxford.— 10.  Applied 
to  the  side  to  be  placed  or  worn  outward ; 
as,  the  right  side  of  a  pieoe  of  cloth.— 
IL  Straight;  not  crooked ;  as.  a  right  line ; 
hence,  in  tnalA.  (a)  rising  perpendicularly ; 
having  a  perpendicular  axis;  as,  a  right  cone ; 
a  right  cylinder,  Ac  (6)  Formed  by  one 
line  or  direction  perpendicular  to  another ; 
aa.  a  right  angle  Bee  KlHQlM.  —  At  right 
anglee,  so  aa  to  form  a  right  angle  or  right 
angles;  perpendicularly.— /{^At  aeeennon. 
See  haatvaoK.— Right  is  often  used  ellip- 
tically  as  an  expresHon  of  approbation;  it  la 
right ;  you  are  right;  true  1  '  Right,  cries  his 
lordship.'  Pope. 

RUfAt,  you  say  true ;  as  Hereford's  love,  so  his; 
As  theirs,  so  mine ;  and  all  be  as  it  is.  SAaJt. 

Sth.  Upriffht  lawful,  rightful,  true,  correct, 
lust,  equitable,  proper,  fit  suitable  becom- 
ing, perpendicular.  stralKht.  direct 
BliotOftXado.  [A.  Sax.  rihte,  rightly.  See 
the  adjecuvc]  1.  In  aright  manner;  Justly; 
according  to  the  law  or  will  of  God,  or  to 
the  standard  of  truth  and  Justice;  as,  to 
Judge  right. —i.  According  to  any  rule  or 
art;  in  order  and  to  the  purpose.  'With 
strict  discipline  instructed  right'  Roeeom- 
mon.— 8.  According  to  £sct  or  truth ;  truly; 
correctly;  not  erroneously;  aa.  to  tell  a  story 
right  'You  say  not  rigfU,  old  man.'  Shak. 
4.  In  a  great  deffree;  verv;  as,  right  humble; 
right  noble;  r^A(  valiant 

Jt(gMt  many  a  widow  his  keen  blade. 

And  many  fatherless,  had  made.     Ntutibrms. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  commonly 
nsed  only  in  titles;  as,  right  honourable; 
right  reverend,  Ac— 6.  Exactly;  actually; 
really;  Just 
I  win  ten  yon  everything  r^ght  as  it  fdl  oat.    Shmh. 

fi.  In  a  right  or  straight  line;  directly.  '  Let 
thine  eyes  look  right  on.'  Prov.  iv.  26. 

Yon  two  this  way.  among  these  numerous  orbs. 
AU  yonrs,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend.  MOtm. 

—Rightaway,  rightojf,  immediately;  at  once; 
without  delay.  [Couoq.  American.]— iZiorAt 
now,  Just  now.  'CamehervAtnototoubg 
a  raven's  note'  Shak.— Right  and  left,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left;  in  all  directtons; 
as,  the  enemy  were  dispersed  right  and  USt 
—To  do  one  right,  formeriy,  to  pledge  in  a 
toaat  Mauimger.  *  Why  now  you  have  done 
me  right*    Shak. 

Bight  (ritX  n.  1.  What  is  riffht:  generally 
wiMout  the  article  or  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle ;  espedallv.  (a)  rectitude  in  conduct ; 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God;  obedience  to 
laws  human  or  divine;  agreeableness  to  rea- 
son, truth,  or  duty;  propriety;  freedom  from 

One  rising,  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  mucn  of  right  and  wrong. 
Of  justice,  of  reUgion.  truth,  and  peace.     MiMm. 

t))  Justice;  an  act  of  iustice;  that  which  is 
ue  or  proper;  uprightness;  integrity;  as,  to 
do  right  to  every  man. 

Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithfbl  knight. 
AndweU  deserved,  had  fortnne  done  him  right. 

Dryden. 

(0)  Freedom  from  error;  conformity  with 
truth  or  fact    'Thou  hait  spoke  the  rij^AC.' 

Sddom  your  opinions  err. 

Your  eyes  are  always  hi  the  right.        Fri»r. 

2.  A  Just  claim  or  that  to  which  one  has  a 
iust  claim ;  that  which  a  person  may  law- 
fully possess  and  use ;  that  which  may  be 
lawfully  claimed  of  any  other  person ;  as, 
(a)  Just  claim;  legal  title;  ownership:  Uie 
legal  power  of  exclusive  possession  and  en- 
joyment 

My  right  to  it  appears. 
By  long  possessfon  of  eight  hundred  years. 

Drytltn. 

(5)  Just  claim  hf  oourtenr,  custom,  or  the 
principles  of  dvUit^  and  decorum;  aa,  every 
man  haa  a  right  to  civil  treatment;  the 
magistrate  has  a  right  to  respect  (c)  Just 
daun  by  sovereignty;  prerogative. 

God  hath  a  sovereign  right  over  us.  as  we  are  his 
creatures,  and  by  virtue  ofuiis  ri£ht,  he  might,  with- 
out injustice,  have  imposed  diflkult  tasks;  but  in 
making  laws  he  hath  not  made  use  of  this  r^AA 

TiBtts^n. 

(d)  Privilege  inhering  in  or  belonging  to  one 
aa  member  of  a  state,  sodeW,  or  oommimity : 
aa,  natural,  dvil,  political,  religious,  and 

S nblic  r^Ala  "Their  own  r^/^  and  liber- 
ea.  due  to  them  by  the  law.'  (Brendan. 
(«)  That  which  iustlv  belongs  to  one  '  Bom 
free  he  sought  his  fvAt'    Drydtn, 

The  man  win  deave  nato  his  right.    Tetmyttn. 
if)  Property;  interest 

A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right.    Drydtn. 

(g)  Power  of  action;  authority;  legal  power; 


du 


di.dkain;     eh,  Sc  loeA;     g,go\     J./ob;     h.  FT.  ton;     ng,ilfv;     fH,  lAen;  th.  Uin;     w,  trig;    wh,MMg;   sh,  axure— See  Kit. 
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M,  the  police  have  a  right  to  arrest  malefae- 
ton.— S.  The  aide  opposike  to  the  toft;  aa,  on 
Hm  fight. 

The  radiant  imafe  of  his  iponr  sat. 

His  only  Son.  M£U»h, 

— Right,  left,  extrtnu  right,  Mitrem§  Uift, 
tenufl  derired  from  the  oaage  of  the  Frenoh 
Chamber  of  Deputies  or  legislatiTe  aasemblj, 
whfore  the  party  on  the  side  of  the  adminia- 
tration  occapy  the  right  aid*  of  the  hall, 
and  the  oppoaition  the  left  aida— i.  the 
moat  finished,  or  outward  surface,  as  of  a 
piaoe of  doth,  Ac—^  In  law,  that  which  the 
law  directs;  a  liberty  of  doinff  or  possessing 
something  consistently  with  law.— ii^At  qf 
aMon,  a  right  to  commence  an  action  in  a 
ooort  of  ]Aw.—BiU  of  riahts,  a  list  of  rights; 
a  paper  containing  a  declaration  of  rights,  or 
the  declaration  iteell  Specially,  the  declara- 
tUm  delivered  by  the  two  ho«ses  of  parlia^ 
ment  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. Feb.  13, 16SS-8; 
in  which,  after  a  full  specification  of  various 
acta  of  James  II.,  which  were  all^d  to  be 
illegal,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
were  assert^  —  Petition  qf  rigAt,  a  proceed- 
ing resembling  an  action  by  which  a  subject 
vindicates  his  rights  against  the  crown.— 
Writ  qf  right,  an  action  which  had  for  its 
object  to  establish  the  title  to  real  property; 
now  abolished,  the  same  object  being  se- 
cured by  the  order  of  ejectment— JBy  right, 
hu  rights,  rightfully;  in  accordance  with 
right;  proi)erly. 

I  abottld  have  beea  a  womam  i^  lifJki.       SAaM. 

—To  rights,  in  a  direct  line;  straight  IFood- 
vsmrd.  [Bare.  1— 7o  set  to  rigM»  or  to  put  to 
rights,  to  put  into  good  order;  to  adjust;  to 
ngttlato  what  is  out  of  order.— /«  one's  otim 
fvH  by  absolute  right;  abaolutoly  belong- 
ing or  granted  to  one's  self;  as,  peeresses  tn 
their  ovni  right,  that  is  aa  opposed  to  peer- 
eases  by  marriage. 

A  bride  who  had  iii>uite«o  thoinand  a  year  ht  h*r 
right.  TroUope, 


Bl^^teoust  (ritfyusX  v.t  Tomakerightaons; 
to  Justify. 
Can  we  neryte  craoe  wiih  synuef  or  deserre  to  be 


Bll^t  (ritX  e.t  1.  To  restore  to  the  natural 
«r  proper  condition;  to  set  upi^t:  to  make 
ooirect  from  being  wrong.— S.  To  do  justice 
to;  to  relieve  from  wrong;  as,  to  r^fki  an 
Injured  person. 

The  wrathful  bloom 
As  of  some  fire  ai^nst  a  stonnv  cloud. 
When  the  wild  peasant  rights  himself. 

—To  ripht  a  sh^  {naut.),  to  restore  her  to 
an  upright  position  after  careening.  —  To 
tight  the  hehn,  to  put  it  amidships,  that  is, 
in  a  line  with  the  keeL 

Btgllt  (rit).  v.l  To  resume  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, as  a  ship  in  the  water  after  having 
been  listed  over  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or 
otherwise. 

BI|^t-about  (rif  a-bont),  adv.  In  an  oppo- 
ilte  direction:  used  substantively  in  the 
phrase  to  send  to  the  right-about,  to  pack  off; 
to  dismiss;  to  cause  to  retreat  '  Send  him 
packing  to  the  right-about.'    Dickens. 

Sis  ffrenadters  of  Lironier's  would  have  sent  all 
tlMw  ftUows  to  the  nigJu-adoHt.         Sir  U^.  Scott. 

Bi|^lt-«ireoted  (rit-af-fekt'ed).  a.  Rightlv 
disposed.  *  Right-affected  son  of  the  Church 
of  England.'    MUtan. 

Bight-angled  (rit'anggld),  a.  Containing 
a  right  angle  or  right  angles;  as,  a  right- 
ongXed  triangle;  a  right-angled  parallelo- 
gram, Ac. 

Ught-drawn  (rit'dmn),  a.  Drawn  in  a  just 
cause.     'MyrwAf -drawn  sword.'    Shak. 

Blg&tent  (rit'n).  vt.  To  ri^ht;  to  do  justice 
to.  '  Relieve  (in  the  margin  righten)  the  op- 
pressed.'   Is.  i  17. 

BlghteoOB  (rifyus),  a.  [A.  Sax.  rihtwU, 
righteous— riAt,  right,  and  vols,  wise,  pru- 
dent; loeL  Htt-viss,  righteoua.  is  formed 
eiaotly  in  the  same  way.]  1.  Upright;  in- 
eorrupt;  virtuous;  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  dictetes  of  relifpon  or  morality; 
tree  from  guilt  or  sin:  in  accordauoe  with  the 
divine  law;  as,  a  rigfUsous  man;  a  righteous 
mot 

And  if  any  mnn  stn.  we  have  an  adrocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  righttout.         s  Jn.  ti.  t. 

S.  Agreeing  with  right;  Just:  equitoble. 
'And  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  blees.'  Dry- 
den.— Righteous,  Just.  Righteous,  as  con- 
trasted with  jusi,  expresses  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, especially  proceedii^;  from  considera- 
tions of  reli^JTion.  while  just  implies  mere 
moral  uprightness.  A  heathen  may  be  hut 
and  moral,  but  would  hardly  be  called 
rvAtootw.— Stn.  Upright,  Just,  godly,  holy, 
micorrupt,  virtuous,  honest,  equitable,  right- 
ful. 


Rlghteoiuadt  (rifyost),  p.  and  a.  Made 
righteous. 

BlgllteouBly  (rit^yns-tl),  adv.  1.  In  a  right- 
eous manner;  bonestly;  uprightly;  justly;  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Justice;  equita- 
bly; as.  a  criminal  r^hteously  condemned. 
'Thou  Shalt  Judge  the  people  righteously.' 
Ps.  IxviL  4.— 2.t  Rightftilly;  aa,  these  rev- 
enues belong  righteously  to  the  treasuij. 
Sioift 

RigAteonsneu  (rit'yus-neaX  n^  l-  The 
quality  of  being  righteoas;  purity  of  heart 
and  rectitude  of  life;  holiness;  Justice;  in- 
tegrity; virtue. 

Whosoever  doeth  not  righteeusmtst  is  aot  ct  God. 

s  Jn.  CL  Z3. 
Learn  righteousness  and  dread  th'  aTcnghw  dei- 
ties. Dryden. 

Now,  as  rightemtsness  is  but  a  heifhteatd  con- 
duct, so  holiness  b  but  a  heightened  rtgktfutnus; 
a  more  finished,  entire,  and  awe>filled  righteousness. 

MtMt.Am»U. 

S.  In  thmii.  (a)  the  work  of  Christ,  by  which 
God's  law  was  fulfilled.  'The  n^teeut- 
neae  of  Christ  imputed  to  us  and  received 
by  faith  alona'  Shortw  QaUohimi^  (fr)Tbe 
state  of  being  right  with  Ood;  Justification. 
Stn.  Uprightness,  holiness,  godltneas,  equity. 
Justice,  rightfulneaa,  integrity,  honesty, 
faithfulness 

IU|tlter (rit'drX  n.  One  who  sets  right;  one 
who  does  Justice  or  redresses  wnmg.  'That 
•VAter  of  wrongs.'    SKdttm. 

BlghtfOl  (rirful)r«-  1^  Having  the  right  w 
just  claim  according  to  estebliabed  lawa;  as, 
the  rightful  heir  to  a  throne  or  an  estete.— 
2.  Beinff  by  right  or  bv  Just  claim;  aa»  one'a 
ri^A(^tJ  property.  '  The  deposing  of  a  ri^Ai- 
SulWr^t?  Shak.  'Thelecitimateand  ruJU- 
fvX  lord.'  Ooi^r.— 8.  Just;  consonant  to 
Justice;  as,  a  nghJtful  cause;  a  rightS%d  war. 

My  bloody  fudge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak ; 
No  righ^fui  plia  might  plead  A>r  Justice  there. 

Shak. 

Stn.  Justk  lawful,  true,  honest,  equiteUe, 
proper. 

Rightfully  (riffQl-UX  a<2v.  In  a  rightful 
manner;  according  to  right,  law,  or  Justice; 
legitimately;  as,  a  title  rightfully  vested.' 
Dryden. 

Rinitfalness  (rif  fnl-nes),  n.  l.  The  state  of 
being  rightful;  Justice;  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  right;  as,  the  righ^ulness  of  a  claim 
to  lands  or  tenements.— 2.  Moral  rectitude. 
'  Although  we  fail  of  perfect  rightfulness.' 
Sir  P.  Sidney.    [Rare.  1 

Blg&t-liand  (rifhand).  a.  L  Situated  on 
the  right  hand,  or  in  a  direction  from  the 
right  side:  leading  to  the  right;  as,  a  right- 
hand  road.— 2.  Applied  to  one  who  is  essen- 
tial to  another;  as.  Professor  Tyndall  was 
Faraday's  right-hand  man.  —  Right-hand  Jlls, 
patricians;  aristocrats. 

Do  you  know  how  vou  are  censured  here  in  the 
city.  I  mean  by  us  o'  the  right-ha*td/iU  f        Shak. 

Right-handed  (rit1iand-ed),a.  l  Using  the 
right  hand  more  easily  and  readily  than  the 
left— 2.  Characterized  by  dlreotion  or  poirt- 
tion  towards  the  right  hand;  specifically, 
applied  to  shells,  Uie  convolutions  of  which 
turn  from  right  to  left,  unlike  those  of  most 
turbinated  univalvea 

Rlgltt-handednesB  (ritliand-ed-nes),?!.  The 
sUte  or  quality  of  being  right -banded; 
hence,  skill:  dexterity. 

Right-hander  (rifhand-^r).  n.  A  blow  with 
the  right  hand.    [Pugilistic  slang.  ] 


(Tom  was)  deposited  on  the 
hander  from  the  Slogger. 


by  a  right- 
Hughes. 


Right-hearted  (ritli&rt-edX  a.  Having  a 
right  heart  or  disposition. 

Rlghtlen  (rit^es),  a.    Destitute  of  right. 

Rightly  (ritli).  adv.  1.  According  to  Jus- 
tice; honestly;  uprightly;  according  to  the 
divine  will  or  moral  rectitude;  as,  duty 
r^AlZy  performed.— 2.  Properly;  fitly;  suit- 
ably; aa,  a  person  rightly  named.— a  Ac- 
coniing  to  tenth  or  fact ;  not  erroneously; 
correctly;  as,  he  has  rightly  conjectured. 
'  Thou  didst  not  rightly  see. '    Dryden. 

He  it  was  that  might  rightljr  say.  Veal.  vidi.  vf ci 

Shah. 

4.t  Straightly;  directly  in  front 

Like  per«T>ectiTes,  which  rightly  eased  opon 

eywd  awry 


Show  nothing  btrt  confusion. 
Distinguish  torm 


^^9m^% 


Rlgllt-llllnded(rittnlnd-«d),«.  Havfaig  a 
right  or  honest  mind ;  well-disposed.  Mrs. 
B  More. 


BJgfal  "fntnrtedimig  (rit'mlnA-«d-eca 
lie  Btete  of  beii«  righi-miaded. 

RightneM(rifnaBXm    LTk* 
lity  of  being  right;  oorTtotnMs: 
to  rule,  faci.  or  other  atandard; 
Justice;  righteonBeaa.    'To  be 
the  rightness  of  his  oonacience.* 
2.  Straightneea;  as,  the  rightsmm  of 
Baoon. 

Right-numlng  (riTrim-ingX 
running. 

Rightward  (rif  w«rd),  oda.    TV>  «r 
right  hand.    [Rare.] 

Jiightwmrd  aad  faftmcd  rise  the 
And  now  they  meet  across  the  vale. 


Rll^t-Whale  (rifwhalX  n.  [Tluit  in,  «kr 
properime  to  beoaight]  The  oosBBioa  «r 
Greenland  whale  iBoimfna  wysfinufsisX  frosB 
whose  mouth  is  obtained  the  bAleom  plafcsi 
from  which  the  wlialehaiM  of  oomniMi*  ia 
derived. 

Ri^twlBe  t  (rif  wizX  a.    Right«o«M.     r#- 
d^ffe. 

Rigittwi8et(rifwizXfLt  TDmnkei 
Rightwlselyt<ritVia-liXMta    ~_ 
RightWlBenesst  (rifwix-neaX  a. 
eousness. 

R|^<riJ'idX«^  iTr.  rv»f«.  L.  vwidMa. 
ryfo,  to  he  stiff  or  numb;  nuted  to  Qc 
rhiaifit  to  shiver  or  shudder  witii  colfl.  ttsma 
rh^,  frost,  oold ;  Skr.  r^'.  to  be  stiff  with 
cold.]  1.  Stiff;  stiffened;  not  pU«nt;  »oi 
easOy  bent;  as,  meat  frosen  ae  aa  to  bo  qaU» 
rigid;  limba  rigid  in  death.— .^  rigui  hody. 
in  meek,  ia  one  which  reaiata  any  oluuvo  ^ 
form  when  acted  on  by  any  foroo  or  lotoea. 
See  RioiPlTT.  —2.  Stiff  ana  ui»rlght ;  brisz- 
ling;  erect;  hence,  precipitous;  atMp.  \ 
spears.*    MUton. 

The  broken  lanitw  tot  by  dc| 
Ascending,  roughens  into  r^^  EUIk. 

&  Strict  in  opinion,  practice,  or  dlaolpltawi 
severe  in  temper:  oppoaed  to  lsu$  or  mdmi 
gent;  aa,  a  rigid  father  or  master;  m  r^nrf 
officer.— 4.  Strict;  exact;  inflexible;  tumitti- 
gated:  severely  Just;  aa,  a  rigid  law  or  rolr, 
rfi^  discipline:  rigid  criticism;  m  riai^wttt^ 
tence  or  Judgment  *  Rigid  looks  of  chaalr 
austerity.'  Jf Otofk- 5.  Sharp;  crael.  *AM 
fight'    J.  PhiUps.    [Rare.]-STN.  mUi.mk- 


pliant,  inflexilHe,  unyielding,  etrict. 
severe,  austere,   stern,   rfgattnta,    unmltf- 
gated. 

Rlridtly  (ri-Jid'i-tii  It    [Fr.  rigidUA,  L.  »w 
giditas.  SeeRlOlP.]  L  The  qnality  of  b 
rigid;  stiffness;  want  of  pUability:  tho 
lity  (tf  not  being  easily  bent— 2.  In  «•#«•.  a 
resistance  to  change  of  form.    In  all  tb«ar»> 
tical  inveatigationa  respecting  the  atiplkV 
tion  of  forces  through  the  interveatkm  wf 
machinea  those  macninea  are  asanwod  U*- 
be  perfectly  rigid,  so  far  as  the  fdrcea  «»- 

J»loyed  are  able  to  affect  their  integrity  •€ 
orm  and  structure.  Rigidity  in  the  ana  la 
opposed  to/lexibaitu,  ductility,  mmUemkOty. 
and  aq/tnetff.— 8.  StUTnees  of  sppeoraaeo  «r 
manner;  want  of  ease  or  airy  elegance  *  A 
kind  of  rigidity,  and  coosequeotlv  more  im- 
turalness  than  gracefulness.'  Relujui^  V«r- 
toniancs.—A.  Strictnees;  sererity;  risldnevt 
'  TiU  the  Lutherana  abate  of  their  ngidity  ' 
Burnet. 

Rigidly  (riild-li).  adv.    In  a  rigid  mawMr; 
as,  (a)  stiffly;  nnpUantly;  inflenbly.  ffr)  Se- 
verely; atrictly;  exactlv;  without  Uxity.  Ia 
dulguice,  or  abatement;  aa,  to  Judge  rigid^: 
to  criticise  rigidly;  to  execute  a  law  rtgiJty. 

Be  not  too  rigidiy  censorkMis, 

A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  master^  hand. 


Rigidnees  (rijad-neaX  n.    The  qraimy  «^ 
being  rigid;  aa,  (a)  the  quality  of  not 


easily  bent ;  rigicuti^  aa.  the  rvtdncas  of  « 
limb  or  of  flesn.  (5)  Severity  of  tetmr. 
strictness  in  ojpftnion  or  nractiee.  *  A II  so- 
verity  and  rigvdneu  of  life.'    UtUn, 

Rtgidnloiii  (ri-Jid'fi-lusX  a.    In  6oi. 
stiff. 

Riglet  (rig^et),  n.  [Fr.r«|^.fkt)inL 
a  rule.  ]    A  fiat  thin  piece  of  wood,  med  ffsr 
picture-frames;  also  used  in  printing  to  re- 
gulate the  margin,  Sto,    See  Rbolr. 

Rigmarole  (rirma-rdl).  n.  (A  corraptJon  of 
raginan-roll  (which  »ee>]  A  ancccaalcm  aC 
confused  or  disjointed  stotemento:  an  iooo* 
herent  harangue;  loose  disjointed  toft  or 
writing;  balderdash. 


His  speech  was  a  fine  samplf.  on  the . 

Of  rhetoric  whkh  the  leam'd  caO  rtgmmivit 


Rigmarole  (rig'ma-rfil).  a. 
characterised  bv  rismarole; 
long-winded  and  fbouah. 


Conaiatingefer 


Jite,  far.  fat.  f§U;       mi,  met,  h«r,       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  move;       tAt>e.  tub.  bQU;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c  abwne;      f .  Kc  Ivy 
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rtngtl,  a  ring.]  A  circle;  a  ring;  hance,  a 
dUultfin. 

TUs  al»^  U  mmmI  iMlfi«cl  1  tUs  k  a  alMs 
That  froro  this  {rolden  r^gti  bath  divorcca 
So  many  Eofhsh  kmgt.  SMmJk 

Bicolt  (rf  golX  n.  A  kind  of  miuical  inilru- 
meni;  a  ragal  (which  aeeX 

lUCOr  (rig'orX  n.  [Se«  RiOOVB.]  In  m«d.  a 
Hidden  coldneaa.  attended  by  a  thivering 
mora  or  leaa  perfect:  a  ayniptom  which 
ttahei*  in  nuuiy  diteaaea,  eipedaUy  fevers 
and  acute  infl.uiinuiUon  of  latemal  parta. 
It  is  also  produced  by  nenroua  eomplainta 
—JliffQr  mortis,  the  stiffening  of  the  body 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  mnsclea 
after  death. 

Bl|rorlim<rig'or*izmX  n.  1.  Rli^dity  in  prin- 
ciples or  practice;  austedty:  opposed  to 
ttufitu. 

The  compendium  of  MoiiUec  ttntt  appeared  In 
iShM. .  .  •  and  «ra«  particularly  recommeoded  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  to  the  whole  dei^  of  the  dio- 
cese on  the  special  froond  that  the  author's  conchi' 
akms  ware  eminently  distinniched  for  their  happy 
■Man  batwcen  rigmritm  aad  iaiky.     Qmmrt.  Rtv. 

S.  Sererity  as  of  style*  writing.  Ac  Spelled 
aometlmes  Riamgri&m,  bnt  n^orism  is  pre- 
ferable as  being  more  In  acoordanoe  with 
analogy.  Compare  rigonnut  mgarout,  Au- 
fnonaf,  terronsin. 

RlgorlBt  (rig'or-ist).  n.  1  Apenonof  severe 
or  rigid  principle  or  manners;  one  who  ad- 
heres to  severity  or  parity,  as  of  s^rle.  •  For 
apelling.  see  BiooKzaiL 

Th«  eahortatkm  of  the  worthy  Abbot  Tilth wriui 
proves  that  he  was  no  rigwiM  ia  conduct. 

Sir  W.  Hamilt0n. 

S.  A  term  applied  to  a  Jansenist  Mo$heim. 
Bjcoroos  (rig'or-usX  «■  (^-  rigottmut.] 
Characterized  by  rigour;  numifesting  rigour; 
aa,  (a)  severe;  allowing  no  abatement  or 
mitigation;  relentless;  as,  a r^^orout  ofltoer 
of  Justice. 

He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeiaa  rock 
With  rtg«r»Hs  hands.  Shmk. 

(Jb)  Strict ;  stringent ;  inflexible;  aa.  a  rigw- 
out  execution  of  law;  an  enforcement  of 
T^fonmt  discipline. 

Are  these  terms  hard  and  rigoroui  beyond  our  ca- 
pacities to  perform  t  Dr.  J.  Rp:pers. 

(e)  Exact;  strict;  scrupulously  accurate;  as, 
a  naorcui  definition  or  demonstration.— 
(d)  severe;  intense;  very  cold;  as,  a  rigorous 
winter.— Stn.  Bigid.  Inflexible,  unyielding, 
stiff,  severe,  austere,  stem,  harsh,  strict, 
exact 

Rigorously  (rig'or-as-li).  adv.  In  a  rigor- 
ous manner:  (a)  severely;  without  relaxa- 
tion, atuiteroent,  or  mitigation;  relentlessly; 
as,  a  sentence  ngorou^  executed.  '  3faiden 
blood,  thus  rigorously  effused.'  Shak.  (6) 
Strictly;  exactly;  with  scrupulous  nicety; 
rigidly. 

The  people  would  examine  his  works  ■K>re  n'ftr- 
«MJ<r  dtao  himselC  l>ryd€H. 

Tho  increased  accumulation  and  increased  pro- 
daction  mighc  rig«rmtHy  speaking,  coatioue.  undl 
every  labourer  had  every  indutgence  of  wealth  con- 
siuent  with  continuing  to  work,  supposing  that  the 
power  of  their  labour  were  phystcally  suSkient  to 
produce  all  this  amount  of  iada^eaces  for  their 
whole  number.  J.  S,  MiU. 

RlgonnuneM  (rig'or-os-nesX  ^  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  rigorous;  severity  with- 
out relaxation  or  nutigation;  exactness; 
rigour. 

BiffOUr  (rig'orX  n.  (L.  rigor,  from  rigso,  to 
be  stiff,  whence  also  rig%d  (which  see);  Fr. 
figimmsT.^  \.  The  sUte  of  being  rigid  ;  stiff- 
nsss;  rigidity;  rigidnesa 

The  rest  his  look 
Bound  witfi  Gorgooian  rigttr  not  to  wore.   MOt»H, 

2.  Stiffness  of  opinion  or  temper;  stubbom- 
nesa  — &  Severity  of  life;  ansterity ;  voluntary 
snbmlision  to  nain,  abstinence,  or  mortifl- 
cation.  '  An  the  rif^otcr  and  austerity  of  a 
capuchin.*  .^d^fuon.— 4.  Strictness;  exact- 
ness without  allowanee.  latitude,  or  indul- 
gence :  as.  the  r^^otir  of  criticism ;  to  exe- 
cute a  law  with  rigo^ni  to  enforce  moral 
duties  with  rigoHT—h.  Severity;  sternness; 
harshness;  hard-heartedness;  cruelty:  hence, 
violence ;  fury.  '  Fear  of  Clifford's  rioonr* 
Shak. 
In  Ajax*  eyes  Mont  rtge  and  rig0t$r  rolTd.  Sh*k, 
All  bb  rigmtr  is  turned  to  grief  andpitr. 

f.  Severity:  aaperity;  as.  the  rigmurs  of  win- 
ter. 'AMOKr  of  tempestuous  gusts.'  Shak. 
7.  In  nwo.  same  ss  Rigtrr.^fim.  Stiffness, 
rigidness.  inflexibility,  severity,  austerity, 
sternness,  harshness,  strictness,  exactnesa 

Blgonzism  (rig'or-izmX  n.    See  RraoRisx. 

BigOurlst  (rig'or-istX  n.    See  RiooRlST. 


<riffs-dtl«rX  ft.  [Dan.— r<9f.  a 
kingdom,  aad  ^aUr^  a  dollar.]  A  coin  for- 
meriv  current  in  Denattric.  worth  Sa  2/«4. 
sterling.    It  waa  equal  to  96  skillings. 

Ridle  WsiX  n.    See  Ridobl. 

Rtg-Veda  ( rigv«'dii).  n.  [Skr.  rich,  praise, 
and  ecdo.  knowledge,  from  vM,  to  know, 
oog.  with  L.  vufeo,  to  see;  B.  lott.]  The  first 
and  principal  of  the  Vedaaor  sacred  hymns 
oftheHindos.  It  Upiobably  the  oldest  liter- 
ary docnment  extant,  being  supposed  to  be 
upwards  of  3000  years  old.    See  Vida. 

BlfWlddle  (rig-widU  n-  (The  elemente  are 
the  same  aa  B.  tiags  taoA  vntkg,  A.  Sax. 
Aryc^,  the  back.  wUhiks,  a  withe  or  withy.] 
The  rope  or  chidn  that  goea  over  a  horse's 
back  to  support  the  shafta  of  a  vehicle. 
Bums  uses  it  adjeotively  in  the  sense  of  re- 
sembling a  rigwiddie;  and  henoe,  gaunt; 
withwed;  aaplssa    (Seoich.] 

Bll»  (ril),  sil  (See  Roil..]  1.  To  render 
liquor  turbid;  toroa  (Proviacial  English.] 
2.  To  render  cross  or  angry ;  to  irritate;  to 
vex.    (Colloq.) 

RlUero  (r6-ld^T«  or  r6-l«.i'v6X    [It]    See 

RiLIBF.  i. 

Bm  (ril),  n.  [O.  riUe,  a  brook,  a  furrow,  a 
channel;  other  connections  doubtful ]  A 
small  brook;  a  rivulet;  a  streamlet  'Old 
well-beads  of  haunted  rills. '    Tsimyson. 

Rill  ( rQ ).  v.i.  To  nm  in  a  small  stream  or 
in  streamleta  '  With  soft  murmurs  gently 
riUuMadownthemonntaina'    Prior. 

RlUct  (ril'etV  11  (Dim.  of  riU.)  A  smaU 
stream:  a  rivulet  'To  run  in  amorous 
riUsts  down  her  slirinking  form.'  Esats. 
'Many  a  fall,  of  diamond  riUets  musicaL' 
Tennyson. 

Rim  (rim),  n.  [A.  Sax.  r^na,  reoma,  rim, 
edge,  lip;  perhaps  a  Celtic  word;  comp. 
W.  rhim.  Armor,  rim,  a  rim,  a  border.] 
1.  The  border,  edge,  or  margin  of  a  thing; 
a  brim;  as.  the  ritn  of  a  kettle  or  basin; 4he 
rim  of  an  eye-glass,  Ac  *  Now  pacing  mute 
by  ocean's  rim.*  Tsnnyson.^Z  The  lower 
part  of  the  belly  or  abdomen ;  the  perito- 
neum or  membnme  inclosing  the  inteetinea 
Shak. ;  Sir  T.  Brmms.  [Obsolete  or  provin- 
cial] 

Rtm  (rtmX  V.  t  pret  A  pp.  rimmed;  ppr.  rim- 
ming. L  To  put  on  a  rim  or  hoop  at  the 
border.— 2.  To  be  or  to  form  a  rim  round. 

A  length  of  bright  horixon  rimntd  die  dark. 

Rlma  (ri'maX  n.  [L.]  In  anal  a  flssore;  an 
opening;  a  long  aperture,  aa  the  rimn 
gloUidis,  the  opening  in  the  larynx  through 
which  the  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  lunga 

RimaUHlalum  (rim-li'da-han'O.  fk  The  na- 
tive name  of  tne  clouded  tuer  (FeUs  or 
Lsopardus  macrocslis),  a  kind  of  leopard, 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Felidn.  It 
is  foond  in  Slam.  Assam,  Borneo,  Java»  Su- 
matra, and  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Rtmbua  (rim'bfts),  a.  In  gun.  (a)  a  short 
cylindor  connecting  a  trunnion  with  the 
body  of  a  cannon.  (6)  The  shonldor  on  the 
stock  of  a  mnsket  against  which  the  breeeh 
of  the  barrel  rests. 

Rlma  (rim),  n.  Rhyme.  This  is  the  more 
correct  ortnoffraphy,  bnt  ^yias  ia  much 
more  commonly  used. 

Rlma  ( rim ).  a.  r  A.  Sax.  hrtm,  rime ;  oog. 
IceL  hrim,  D.  rigm,  Dan.  rUm,  riim^/rost 
8w.  rin^— hoar-frost  The  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Icelandic  fonns  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  word  had  originally  an  initial  gnttural ; 
hence  the  root  is  probably  the  same  aa  in 
orystal,  eruds.]  Mrbito  or  hoar  frost;  con- 
gcMded  dew  or  vapour. 

Come.  Maurice,  cone;  the  lawn  as  yet 

b  hoar  with  rrtW,  or  spongy  wet.    /V*ouwirM. 

Rime  (rim),  v.i  pret  A  pp.  rtm^d;  ppr.  rim- 
ing.   To  freese  or  congeal  into  hoar-frost 

Rlmet(rimXa.  [From  L.  Hmo,  a  crack.]  A 
chink:  a  fissure;  a  rent  or  kmg  ap«tare. 
Sir  T  BrfWM. 

Rime  (rfm),  n.  A  step  or  roond  of  a  ladder; 
a  rung. 

Rimer  (ri'm^r).  n.  1.  A  kind  of  boring  tool; 
a  reamer.— 2.  In/ort  a  palisade. 

Rim -lock  (rimlok).  n.  A  lock  having  an 
exterior  metallic  case  which  projects  from 
the  face  of  the  door,  differing  thus  from  a 
mortiss-loek. 

RimmonCrtm'monXn.  A  Syrian  god,  whose 
seat  was  Damaseua 

Him  followed  Rt'mtrum,  whose  delghtfid  teat 

Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  bank 

Of  Abbana  and  Phnrphar.  lucid  streams.    MtU^M. 

Ff^f**?t  (rIm'dsX  a.  [L.  rwnosMS,  from  rtmo, 
a  crack.]  Full  of  chinks  or  fissures;  abound- 
in?  with  clefts,  cracks,  or  chinks,  as  the  baric 
of  tr»»ea 


Rimoiely(ri-BOsli)^odv.  in  a  riaMMe  man- 


ner. 


RlmOilty(rt-mos'i-ti),ii.  The  state  of  being 
rimous  or  chinky. 

Rlmoos  (rim'usX  a.    Rimoae. 

FI*!!pVt  (rim'nljt  n^  (A.  Sax.  ArympeUe,  a 
fold,  a  rumple;  D.  rimoelf  a  rumple  or 
wrinkle.]    A  fold  or  wrinkle.  SeeSUMPLX. 


ttimplji  (rim'pl),  V.I  pret  A  pp.  rimpled; 
upr.  rimpling.  (From  the  noun;!), 
lo  rumple;  to  wrinkle. 


That 


ake  r^^^tetf  SMl  blistered. 
tt^ittmam. 


Rtmple(rim'pIX«.i  To  mmple;  to  wrinkle; 

to  corrugate;  to  rip]>le.   'As  gilds  ths  moon 

the  rimfiing  of  the  orook.'    Crabbs. 
RIm-ttOtfk  (rim'stokX  a.    A  dog-almanac 

(which  aeeX    Chambers's  Bnoy. 
Rimy  (rim'iX  ••     Abounding  with  rime; 

froaty. 

Ia  Bttle  more  than  a  month  after  that  meeting  on 
the  hill— on  a  rumy  morning  in  departing  November 
—Adam  and  Diaaii  were  married.      G^rgt  £Uo*. 

Rln  (rinX  v.i    To  ran.    [Scotch.] 
RinalMmt  (rin'a-bdt),  n.     One  who  rnna 
about  throughout  the  country;  a  vagabond. 
[Scotch.] 

Rind  (rind),  n.  [A.  Sax.  rind,  hrind;  O.  H.  O. 
rtmto,  rinta.  Mod.  G.  rinde,  rind;  comp.  Or. 
rinos,  the  hide  of  a  beast;  W.  eroen^  a  skin.) 
The  outward  coat  or  covering  of  trees. 
froitiL  animals,  Ac. ;  bark;  peel;  nnsk;  skin. 
'With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind.'  JfO- 
fon. 

On  the  smooth  rAaf  the  Httsenger  shall  see 
Thy  aaoie  engrared.  ana  worship  Helen's  tree. 

DrydtH. 

Rind  (rindX  At  To  take  the  rind  from;  to 
baric;  to  decorticate. 

Rlndeipett(rin'dAr-pest),n.  [O.  rinder,  pi. 
of  rimd,  a  homed  beast,  and  pesi^  a  pUgue.) 
A  most  virulent  and  eminentiv  contafl^oua 
disease  or  plsgne,  characterized  by  eruptive 
fever  or  exanthema,  affecting  ruminant 
animala  especially  cattle,  though  capable 
of  exiatuig  in  sheep  and  goata  The  disease 
is  indicenons  to  the  western  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia, and  is  communicable  onlv  by  contagion 
or  inocnlation.  The  contagious  matter  is 
believed  to  consist  of  very  minute  particles 
of  living  matter,  growing  or  multiplying  at 
a  rate  far  exceeding  that  of  the  growth  of 
the  normal  germinal  matter  of  the  blood 
and  tissues,  so  that  they  appropriate  the 
|Md>nlum  of  the  tissues,  and  grow  at  their 
expenae.  They  incubate  after  being  re- 
ceived into  the  system,  so  that  the  disease 
does  not  declare  itself  openly  till  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  poison  has  been  imbibed. 
This  disease  has  caused  great  havoc  among 
cattle  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  spread- 
ing occasionally  like  a  pestilence  over  En- 
rope.  During  an  outbreak  in  this  country 
in  1887  between  200.000  and  800.000  cattle 
died  of  it  or  were  ordered  to  be  killed  on 
aoooont  of  it  The  name  is  also  given  to  an 
eminently  fatal  cattle  disease  of  America, 
differing,  however,  from  the  true  rinderpest 
in  attafSing  cows  onlv,  and  in  running  ite 
course  hi  three  daya  in  place  of  seven,  the 
general  duration  of  the  European  form  of 
the  disease. 

Rlndle  (rin'dlX  ^  [From  nm»  O.K.  and  Sc. 
rws;  comp.  nmast]  A  small  water-course 
or  gutter. 

R|]iIlorgando(rin-for-tsan'dOX  [It  .strength- 
ening.] In  mtoie,  reinforcing  or  strength- 
ening the  power  and  emphasis  of  a  musical 
sentence ;  a  direction  to  the  performer,  de- 
noting that  the  aound  is  to  be  increased. 
It  is  marked  thus  •<:.  When  the  sound  ia 
to  be  diminished  (dimuitMndo)  this  mark  ^>> 
is  used. 

Rinc  (ring),  n.  [A.  Sax.  O.Sax.  and  O.H.G. 
hring;  IceL  Arwior:  0.  D.  and  8w.  ring; 
cog.  with  L.  cireia  (whence  cireulus,  a  circle); 
Or.  krikos,  kirkos,  a  ring.  Prov.  G.  krink, 
kring,  kringel,  ring,  circle;  IceL  kringr, 
round ;  Sw.  kring,  about^  around ;  D.  Irtn- 
o«2,  krinkel,  crooked,  twisted,  though  simi- 
lar in  form  and  meaning,  are  not  necessarily 
connected,  having  a  different  initial  con- 
sonant ]  L  A  circle,  or  a  circular  line,  or 
anything  in  the  form  of  a  circular  line  or 
hoop;  m>eciflcally,  (a)  a  circle  of  gold  or 
other  material  worn  on  the  fingers,  and 
sometimes  in  the  ears  and  other  parts  of 
the  person,  aa  omamenta.  (6)  A  hoop  of 
metu  or  other  material  uaed  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  such  as,  a  means  of 
attachment,  of  the  nature  of  a  link,  as  in 
the  ringbolt,  &c. ;  as  a  means  of  assembling 
or  keeping  together,  as  a  key-nW;  as  a 
handle  for  drawers,  dtc.    Other  applicationa 


oh,  dkain;     «h,  Sc.  lucA;     g.  ^o;     t  iob;     h.  Fr.  Wa;     ng.  sin^;     fB.  tAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh»  wAig;    zh,  amre.— See  KXT. 
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«n  common  tnd  obvioaa;  «i,  the  ring  of  an 
anchor;  a  curtain  ring;  a  napkin  rv^,  Ao. 

A  quarrel,  ho.  alreadyl  what^  the  matterT 

About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  rw^' 

That  ihe  did  give  me.  SAmJt. 

2.  An  inclosed  area,  generally  circolar ;  aa, 
<a)  an  area  in  which  games  or  sports  are 
performed ;  (6)  the  arena  of  a  hippodrome 
or  circus;  (e)  the  inclosure  in  which  pagilists 
fight;  ((f)  the  letting  arena  in  a  race-course: 
(e)  the  space  in  which  horses  are  exhibited 
or  exercised  in  a  cattle-show  or  maricei^  or 
in  a  public  promenade.  'To  compliment 
Mrs.  Crawley  in  the  Ring  in  Hyde  ParlL* 
Thackeray.— The  ring,  the  prize  ring,  a  term 
given  to  pugilism  or  those  connected  with 
ptigilism.— S.  A  circular  group  of  persona. 

*  Make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar.' 
Shak.—L  A  combination  of  persons  for  a 
selfish  end.  as  for  controlling  the  market  in 
stocks,  or  for  effecting  some  political  pur- 
pose. —6.  A  commercUl  measure  of  staves, 
or  wood  prepared  for  casks,  and  containing 
four  shocks,  or  240  pieces.— &  One  of  the 
annual  circular  layers  in  timber.— 7.  In 
geom.  the  area  or  space  between  two  con- 
centric circles.  -  a  In  arch,  the  list,  cinc- 
ture, or  annulet  round  a  column.— 9.  An 
instrument  formerly  used  for  taking  the 
sun's  altitude,  Sui.,  consisting  of  a  rins, 
oaually  of  brass,  suspended  by  a  swivel, 
with  a  hole  in  one  ude,  through  which  a 
solar  ray  entering  indicated  the  altitude 
upon  the  inner  graduated  concave  surface. 
—Rina  of  an  an/dwr,  that  part  of  an  an- 
chor to  which  the  cable  is  fastened.— Co^ 
eiwttd  ring;  in  opUct,  see  Nbwton's  RiNoa 
—Fairy  ring.  See  Faibt.  —Rvnm  of  a  gun, 
in  gun,  circles  of  metal,  of  which  there  are 
five  kinds,  viz.  the  haee-ringt  reirkforee-rinp, 
trunnion 'ring,  comiee'ring,  and  muzxU- 
ring,  but  these  terms  do  not  apply  to  most 
modem  ordnance.— SaCt^m't  ring»,  a  system 
of  rings  which  lies  nearly  in  the  planet's  equa- 
torial plane,  and  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
at  an  angle  of  28*  W  22^  There  are  three 
rings— two  bright  and  one  dark.  The  distance 
between  the  surface  of  the  planet  and  the 
nearest  ring  is  I0,S22  miles,  and  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  system  of  rings  is  87,570 
miles.  They  are  probablv  composed  of 
swarms  of  meteorites  or  minute  satellites, 
each  revolving  independently  round  the 
planet 

xtaK  (ring),  v.t  1.  To  encircle;  to  surround 
witn  a  ring  or  as  with  a  ring.  '  itui^d  about 
with  bold  adversity.*  Shak.  *MyfoUowers 
ring  him  round.'  zVnnyfon.— 2.  To  fit  with 
rings,  as  the  fingers,  or  as  the  snout  of  a 
swine.  'Fingers richly n*n(^'  Pien Plow- 
man.—Z.  In  hort  to  cut  out  a  ring  of  bark 
from,  as  from  a  branch  or  root,  in  order  to 
obstruct  the  return  of  the  sap  and  oblige  it 
to  accumulate  above  the  part  operated  on. 
4.  To  wed  by  a  mairiage  ring.    'Bom  of  a 

true  man  and  a  ringed  wife.'    Tennymm 

To  riiig  a  quoit,  to  throw  it  so  as  to  encircle 
the  pin. 

Bing  (ringX  9.  t  pret  rang  or  rung,  np.  rung. 
[A.  Sax.  Arin^n,  to  ring,  to  sound  a  bell; 
cog.  Dan.  ringe,  8w.  ringa,  IceL  hringfa, 
O.  D.  ringhen,  to  rinff .  ]  L  To  cause  to  sound, 
particularly  by  striking  a  sonorous  metallic 
body;  as,  to  rina  a  belt— 2.  To  utter  sonor- 
ously ;  to  repeat  often,  loudly,  or  earnestly; 
to  sound;  as,  to  ring  one's  praises.— 8.  To 
produce  by  ringing,  as  a  sound  or  peaL 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  sonunont 
The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
Hath  r$tM£  night's  yawaing  peaL  SAaJk. 

4.  To  usher,  attend  on,  or  celebrate  by  rins- 
ing:  often  followed  by  in  and  otit.  'No 
mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial'    Shak. 

Rinf  out  the  old.  ring  im  the  new. 

Ring  happy  bells  across  the  snow : 

The  year  is  going,  let  hlin  uo ; 
JtiMf  ««/  tlie  false,  rin^  in  the  true.     TtnuyscH. 

—  Ringing  the  changee,  a  trick  by  whfch,  in 
pnying  or  receiving  money,  a  rascal  tries  to 
confuse  the  person  with  whom  he  is  dealing 
by  Jailing  with  the  coins  so  that  he  may 
chent  him.  -To  ring  ehangee  upon,  (a)  to 
produce  alternations  or  variegated  peals 
from,  (fr)  To  use  variously  or  in  various 
senses;  as.  to  ring  changee  upon  worda 

*  Easy  it  might  be  to  ring  other  changes  upon 
the  same  bells.'  Noma.  '  Ringina  tiemal 
changes  upon  atheism,  cannibalism,  and 
apostasy. '  Sydney  SmitK —To  ring  the  betta 
backward,  to  sound  the  chimes,  reversing 
tlie  common  order:  formerly  done  as  a  sig- 
n  il  of  alarm  or  danger. 

Ring  (ring),  v.i.  1.  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or 
other  sonorous  body,  particulariy  a  metallic 


one;  as,  the  anvil's  ring.   'Since  the  curfew 
rung. '  Shak.  —2.  To  practise  the  art  of  mak- 
ing music  with  bells.  Holder.— Z.  To  90vaad; 
to  resound. 
With  sweeter  notes  each  ridng  temple  rMM/-.  A^. 

4.  To  have  the  sensation  of  sound  continued; 
to  keep  sounding;  to  tingle.  'My  ears  shall 
rittg  with  noise.     Dryden. 

It  will  rin£  in  my  heart  and  my  ears  till  I  die,  tin  I 
die.  TtMnyson. 

6.  To  be  filled  with  report  or  talk ;  vs,  the 
whole  town  ringt  with  his  fame.  '  Of  which 
all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side.'  Milton. 
—To  rina  down,  to  conclude;  to  end  at  once: 
a  theatrical  phrase,  alluding  to  the  custom 
of  ringing  a  bell  to  give  notice  for  the  fall 
of  the  curtain.  '  It  is  time  to  ring  down  on 
these  remarics.'  Dickens. 
Blllg(ring),n.  [From  the  verb.]  1.  The  sound 
of  a  bell  or  other  sonorous  body,  particu- 
larly, the  sound  of  metals ;  as,  the  ring  of  a 
belL 

In  vain  with  cymbals'  ritt£ 

They  call  the  grisly  Idng  MiUon. 

2.  Any  loud  sound,  or  the  sounds  of  numer- 
ous voices ;  or,  sound  continued,  repeated, 
or  reverberated;  as,  'the  ring  of  acdama^ 
tions  fresh  in  his  ears.'  Bacon.— Z.  Particu- 
lar character  when  uttered ;  charactoristic 
sound. 

FmaUy.  the  inspiration  of  all  three  has  a  Hterary 
source,  for  while  two  professedly  revive  the  practice 
of  ancient  masters,  the  third,  though  dealmg  with 
contemporary  interests,  expresses  moiself  in  a  bor. 
rowed  s^le,  which  gives  nis  verse  ail  the  ring^  of 
ancient  rhetoric  Quart.  Rev. 

4.  A  chime  or  set  of  bells  harmonically  tuned. 

He  meautt  to  hang  as  great  and  tunable  a  riuf  of 
bells  as  any  in  the  world.  FuiUr. 

Blng-armour  (ringHr-mdr),  n.  Amour  of 
ring-mail    See  Rino-mail. 

Blng-liird  (ringa>6rd),  n.  The  reed-bunting 
{Bmberixa  sehcenidus). 

Riog-blackbird  (ringa)Uk-b«rd),  n.  The 
ring-ousel  (Turdus  torquatus). 

RiOg-bolt  (ringa>61t).  n.  In  ships,  an  iron 
bolt  with  an  eye,  to  which  is  fitted  a  ring  of 
iron. 

Blnc-bone  (ringl>6n),  n.  A  callus  growing 
in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of 
a  horse,  Jiut  above  the  coronet 

Blnc-oarrler  (ring'kar-ri-^rX  n.  A  go-be- 
tween; one  who  transacts  business  between 
parties.    Shak. 

Slng-dlllOk  (ring'chnk).  n.  A  chuck  or 
appendage  to  a  lathe,  with  a  brass  ring  fitted 
over  the  end. 

Rlng-conpUng  (ring'ku-pl-ingX  n.  See 
Thimblk-couplino. 

Rlng-conne  (ring'kdrsV  n.  In  arch,  the 
outer  course  of  stone  or  brick  in  an  arch. 

BlncHlial  (ring'di-alX  n.  A  pocket  sun-dial 
in  the  form  of  a  ring. 

Blnc-dOg  (ring'dog),  n.  An  iron  implement 
fornaumig timber,  made bv connecting  two 
common  dogs  by  means  of  a  ring  throng 
the  eyea.  When  united  with  cordage  they 
form  a  sling-dog.    See  Slimo-doo. 

Ring-dotterel  (ring-dof  t«r-el),  n.  Charad- 
rius  hiatieula,  a  qiecies  of  plover  pret^ 
common  in  Britain,  where  it  frequents  tht 
shores  of  bays  or  inlets  of  the  sea  and  of 
rivers,  feeding  on  worms,  insects,  small 
Crustacea.^.  It  has  its  name  from  a  white 
ring  round  the  neck. 

RiOg-dore  (ring'duvX  n.  A  n>ecies  of 
pigeon,  the  Colwnba  palumhus  (the  cushat 
or  wood -pigeon),  the  largest  of  the  Brit- 
ish species,  measuring  ali^ut  17  inches  in 
length.  Its  bill  is  pale  red  or  warm  orange; 
eyes,  topas  yeUow ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  bluish  ash,  deepest  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  back ;  the  head  and  forepart  of  the 
neck.  l)|ue-gray;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  purple-red;  the  belly,  vent,  and 
thighs,  dull  whit^  It  receives  its  name  from 
a  circular  marking  on  the  neck.  The  ring- 
dove subsists  on  grain,  acorns,  ivy-berries, 
and  other  wild  fruits,  and  lays  two  vnow- 
white  eggs  on  a  nest  which  may  be  described 
as  a  platform  of  sticlcs  so  sparingly  put  to- 
gether that  the  eggs  may  be  often  seen 
throush  it. 

Rlng-dropper  (rin^drop-*r).  n.  One  guUty 
of  nng-dropping  (which  seel 

Ring-dropittllg  (ring'drop-ingl  n.  A  trick 
practised  upon  simple  folks  by  rogues  in 
various  ways.  One  mode  is  described  in  the 
extract. 

In  ring-^rv^t'nf  we  pretenH  to  have  found  a  ring, 
and  aUi  some  stmple-iookinK  fellow  if  it's  i;ood  gold, 
as  it's  ju-st  I'Kk*  (I  up.  Sometime*  it  i»  immediately 
pronounted  g'*'d  '  wc'l.  it's  no  n*^  to  me.*  we'll  say. 
'wUI  you  buy  it?'    Often  they  are  foolish  eooueh  to 


two  fur  mm 


buy.  and  they  give  yon  a  sfaQUag 
which,  if  reafiy  gold,  woold  be 


Ringed  (ringdXfip.  l.  Surroonded 
with,  a  ring;  having  a  ring  oriixif»; 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  basds  t 

Qose  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands. 

RiMg'd  with  the  azure  wodd.  he  staAds     T* 


4 
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tMnfar^. 


kasrf  W 


2.  In  boL  surrounded  by 
pressed  circular  lines  or  banda,  aa 
or  stems  of  some  plants. 
Ringed-snaike  (rincd'snilc).  n.    A 
colubrine  snake  {Tropidonoi%sa  (ei 
natrix\  destitute  of  Tenomons 
with  teeth  so  small  as  to  be  facansbfc' 

fiercing  the  skin.  It  is  comman  fa  nglm 
t  feeds  on  frogs,  mice,  young  bints, 
which  it  swallows  alive.    It  i*  torpid 
winter. 

Ringent  (rin'JentX  a.   (L.  HMwai^ 
from  rtf^or,  to  make  wxy  noea,  to 
In  boL  a  tmn  applied  to  an  irr^^gnlar 
monopetalous  corolla,  with  Che 
vided  into  two  parta,  called  the  npfMr 
lower  lip,  the  upper  arched,  ao  ihmX 
is  a  space  between  the  two  like  en 
mouth,  called  the  throet.     This 
corolla  is  seen  in 
dead-nettle,  and  other  planta  of  the 
order  LaMatsB. 

RIumt  (ring'drX  n.    One  who 
ciaUy,  one  who  rings  chimee  on 

Theriivv*vn|igwitha«in,aad  be 
acrown. 

Ring-ftnoe  (ring^ensX  e.    A  fienoe 
ously  encircling  an  estate  or 
able  extent  of  ground. 

The  admitted  functioas  of  „ 

much  wider  field  than  can  easity  be  inciwded 
the  riu£'/nu€  ot  may  restrictive  dcAotiiaa. 

y.s 

Ring-flXIger  (rins'flnff-g«rX  n.     The  tfeM 
finger  of  the  left  hand, 
placed  in  marriage. 

Rlng'^bmied  (ring'formd).  a. 
a  Ting. 

Riog-g&llge  (ring'gilX  n.  1.  A  gw«a  In  th> 
form  of  a  ring,  used  for  meaenring  rsei- 
metal ;  also,  a  similar  instrument  (or  mm- 
suring  shot  and  shelL— 2.  A  oonical  jweet  d 
wood,  or  tapering  metallic  slip  wttn  a  grs- 
duated  scale,  used  by  Jewellers  for 
ing  finger-rings. 

Ring-head  (ringliedX  n.     An 
used  for  stretching  woollen  doth. 

Ringing  (ring'ingX  a.  Having  or  gtvteg  ttt 
sound  of  a  bell  or  other  reaonant  metaTTir 
body:  resounding;  as,  a  ringit^  voioe;  n^f- 
ii^  cneera 

Ringing  (ringangX  n.  ITheactof 
or  of  causing  to  sound,  assonorona 
bodies;  the  art  or  act  of  making  music  w^ 
bells.— 1  A  ringing  sound;  the  hacrtng  a 
sound,  as  of  ringing 

Thou  Shalt  hear  the  '  Never,  oevcr.*  wMspeKd  by  Ae 

phantom  years. 
And  a  soog  irom  oat  the  distance  la  tbe  rtt^fmf^ 

thine  ears.  T* 


on  which  the  rtag  e 


R1ng1eart(ringaMXg.e.  ToactM 

to.    [Rare.] 
RlngTeirter  (rin^6d-«rX  «.    Lt  One 

leaos  a  ring,  as  or  dancera. 

St  Peter  hath  a  primacy  of  order,  aacb  as  4 
the  ringUadtr  hath  la  dasce. 

2.  The  leader  of  any  aasodatioo  of 
gaeed  in  violation  of  law  or  an  ilkcal 
prise,  as  rioters,  mutineers,  and  the  lik* 

ped;  the  poor  people  wW  had 


Ringlet  (ringlet X  ft.    [Dim.o(rti^i  lA 

small  ring. 

Silver  the  lintels,  deep  peojectif  o'er: 

And  gold  the  ri$tgUia  that  rtwnmaad  tW  dear 


2.  A  curi;  particularly,  a  cori  of  hair. 

Her  unadorned  golden  trti 
DissheveTd.  but  m  wanton 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tfiwlril* 

8.  A  circle;  a  fairy  ring 
To  dance  our  rimgttts  in  the  whtalMag 

Yon  demy  puppets,  that 

By  mofHiOiine  do  the  green 

whereof  the  ewe  not  bites. 


Ringleted  (ringMet-edXo. 
ringlet<i:  wearing  ringleta. 

Ring-midl  (ring^UX  n.   Defensfve 
made  by  sewing  stroog  rings  of  steel 
wise  upon  leather  or  strong  quilted  cipik 

Rinf-mmit  differs  from  thmn  mati  fai  tke  rmp  «f 
the  latter  being  interlaced  with  ea«.li  t«brt.  ^ 
strongly  fastened  with  ifvcta.  firAot 

Ring-man  (ring'manX  n.  1.  One  intcnssml 
in  matters  connected  with  the  ring,  that  la 
with  prize-flirhting :  a  spertlng  wx  licMiig 
man.     *No  riiy-eMfi  to  fores  the 


Fite.  VSx,  fat,  fill;       mh,  met.  \At\       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  move;       tabe.  tub,  b^ll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  ab«ne;     y,  flclip 
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and  deafen  yoa  with  their  blatant  proffera' 
Laufrenet.—i.  t  The  third  finger  of  the  hand, 
whiuh  is  the  ring-finger. 

When  a  man  sbooleth,  th«  mighc  of  the  shoote 
lyeth  on  the  foremost  finger,  and  on  the  n>y>MMM.- 
for  the  middle,  which  is  the  longest,  like  a  lubber 
starteth  back.  jtjcMam. 

BlBg. money  (ring'mon-iX  n.  A  kind  of 
money  coniisting  of  rings,  in  tue  at  an  early 
stage  of  society,  before  the  invention  of 
ooining-  It  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptuns  and  generally  in  the  East,  whence 
it  spread  into  Europe,  Uie  Scandinavians 
using  it  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
sUll  In  use  in  Africa,  ringomoney  for  traders 
being  regularly  manufactured  at  Birming- 
ham under  the  name  of  ManiUot, 

RiOff-oni^  Blnf-pUMl  (ring'O-slX  n.  A 
bira  of  the  thrush  kind,  Txurdut  UtrqwUuit 
resembling  the  blackbird,  but  having  a 
white  ring  or  bar  on  the  breast,  inhabiUng 
the  hilly  and  mountainous  parks  of  Great 
Britain. 

Blng-ropo  (ring'rOpX  n.  Naut  a  rope  rove 
through  the  ring  of  the  anchor  to  haul  the 
cable  through  it.  in  order  to  bend  or  mske  it 
fast  in  rough  weather.  Itisfirstrove  through 
the  ring  and  then  through  the  hawse-holes, 
when  ttie  end  of  the  cable  is  secured  to  it 

Blng-iall  (ring'sil),  n.    See  Biho-tail. 

Blng-Mtw  (ring'sftX  n-  A  saw  with  an  an- 
nular web. 

BlngHUiaped  (ring'shftpt),  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  ring. 

Blng-Ctand  (ring' standi  n.  A  stand  for 
finger-rings  with  a  projecting  pin  for  putting 
them  on. 

BlDff-ttOpper  (ring'stop-«rX  n.  NatU.  a 
long  piece  of  rope  secured  to  an  after  rins- 
bolt^  and  the  loop  embracing  the  cable 
through  the  next,  whfle  others  in  succession 
nip  the  cable  home  to  each  ring-bolt  in  suo- 
cession.  It  is  a  precaution  in  veering  cable 
in  bad  weather. 

Bl]iffHrtra]wd.Rliig-streakMl(rinrttrikt, 
ring'strAkt).  a.  Having  circular  streaks  or 
lines  on  the  body ;  as,  fing^rtak»d  goata 
Qen.  XXX.  8& 

Blng-tall  (rins'til),  n.  L  The  female  of  the 
hen-harrier  (Circu§  eyaneuM),  belonging  to 
the  falcon  tribe.    See  HiBRim, 

Thoa  royal  rimg-UHl,  fit  to  fly  at  nothing 
Bot  poor  men's  poultry.  Btmu.  6r  Ft, 

S.  A  small  quadrilateral  sail,  set  on  a  small 
mast  on  a  ship's  tafflrail ;  also,  a  studding- 


m,  Ring-tail  or  Studdhig  Sail  set  open  the  CsC 


ssil  set  upon  the  galT  of  a  fore-and-aft  saiL 
Called  also  a  Rtng-nU. 

Ring-UUad  (ring'tildX  a.  Having  a  taU 
stiiped  or  otherwise  marited  by  a  series  of 
rlnss  or  ring-Uke  marldngB.  —  iKiy-CasIad 
•agU,  a  golden  eagle  in  its  youthful  plumage. 

Blng-time  t  (ring'tlmX  n.  Time  for  marry- 
ing. 

It  was  a  lorar  and  his  lass. 
With  a  hey.  and  a  ho.  and  her  nooino. 


That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  (fid  pass. 

tty  rit_ 
When  birds  do  sinf(.  hey  ding  a  dii^.  diar ; 


Id  the  suring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring^mt, 
lien  biros  do  sing,  hey  ding 
Sweet  lovers  love  uie  spring. 


Bt]IJg-wall(ring'wKl).n.  In  nwtai.  the  inner 
lining  of  a  blast-fumaoe,  cbmposed  of  fire- 
bricks. 

Blngworm  (ring'wArmX  ^  A  contsgious, 
obstinate,  chrome  disease,  affecting  chiefly 
the  hair  follicles,  appearing  in  circular 
patches,  always  attended  and  probably  pro- 
duced and  kept  up  by  a  specific  pansitic 
fungus  (IVioopAyton  ConMirans),  capable  of 
communicating  the  disease  to  parts  suscep- 


tible of  the  affection.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  ringworm:  Tviyea  ettvuMUus, 
ringworm  of  the  body;  Tima  toiwimins, 
ringworm  of  the  scalp;  end  Timta  tyeotis, 
ringworm  of  the  beard.  The  disease  is  most 
common  in  children  of  a  feeble,  fiabby  habit 

Blnk  (ringlO.  n.  [A  form  of  rank^  formerly 
reiik,renc.  8ee&AME,arow.]  L  That  portion 
of  asheet  of  ice,  generally  from  80  to  40 yards 
in  length  and  8  or  9  feet  in  breadth,  on  which 
the  game  of  curling  is  played.— 2.  A  sheet 
of  artificially  prepared  ice.  usually  under 
cover,  for  slcatlng  on;  or  a  smooth  flooring, 
generallv  of  asphalt,  on  which  people  slcata 
with  roller-slcatea 

Blnk  (ringk).  V.  1    To  skate  on  a  rink. 

Blnse  (nus\  v.t  pret  A  pp.  rinaed;  ppr. 
riming.  { O.  Fr.  rifiMr,  ntuiMr,  F^.  rtticer, 
to  rinse,  to  wash,  a  verb  of  Teutonic  origin, 
beingfrom  IceL  AmnM,Sw.ren«a,Dan.ri«nse, 
from  IceL  knimx,  Sw.  rtn,  Dan.  riMn,  A.  Sax. 
D.  and  O.  rein,  Ooth.  Arotn^  clean.]  To 
wash  ligKtly ;  to  wssh  rather  by  laving  than 
rubbing  and  using  soap ;  to  cleanse  with  a 
second  orrepeated application  of  water  after 
washing;  especially  to  cleanse  the  inner  sur- 
face of  by  the  introduction  of  water  or  other 
liquid:  H>plied  to  hollow  vessels;  as,  to  rttiss 
a  barrelorabottie.  *  Like  aglass,  did  break 
i'  the  rin$ing.*  Shak,  'Whomsoever  he 
toucheth  that  hath  the  Issue  and  hath  not 
rinsed  his  hands  in  water.'    Lev.  xv.  11. 

Lef  s  riiu*  our  months  widi  a  drop  of  burnt  sherry. 

DieAePU. 

Rinfer  (rins'to),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 

rinsea 
Bln-ther»-<mt  (rin'VHer-dtX  n.    A  needy 

houseless  vagrant;  a  vagabond.    [ScotdL] 
Bln-there-out  (rinTHer-dt),  a.    Vagrant ; 

vagabond;  wandering  without   a  nome. 

[Scotch.] 

Ye  little  rim-ikttr-^ia  dell  diat  ye  are,  what  takes 
yon  raking  through  the  gutters  to  see  foOc  hangitt 

Rtolite  (rfd-Ut),  fi.  [After  Del  i{io,  who 
analysed  it.  and  lithoi,  a  stone.]  A  native 
selenide  of  silver,  occurring  in  small  lead- 
gray  hexagonal  tables  at  Tasco.  in  Mexico. 

wot  (ri'ot),  fk  [O.  Fr.  rioU,  disturbance, 
noise,  combist  Fr.  rioter,  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance; oriffin  doubtful]  1.  Wanton  and  un- 
restrained conduct;  uproar;  tumult  'When 
his  headsto>ng  riot  hath  no  curb.'  Shak,— 
2.Excessive  and  expensive  feasting;  wUd  and 
loose  festivity;  luxury:  excess;  revelnr.  'The 
lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-daar.  Pope. 
'  Luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance.  Milton. 
8.  In  law,  a  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  three  persons  or  more  assembling 
together  of  thdr  own  authority,  in  order  to 
assist  each  other  against  any  one  who  shall 
oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  a  private 

gurpose.  and  afterwards  executing  the  same 
I  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner  to  the 
terror  of  the  people,  whether  the  act  in- 
tended were  of  itself  lawful  or  unlawful 
Wfu^tofk—To  run  Hot,  (a)  to  act  or  move 
without  control  or  restraint 

One  man's  bead  rtttu  rM  upon  hawks  and  dice. 

Sir  X.  L'EstrmMgt. 

(5)  To  grow  luxuriantly,  wildly,  or  in  rank 

abundance. 

And  overhead  the  wandering  hry  and  vine. 
This  way  and  that,  la  many  a  wUd  festoon, 
Rmn  rUt,  Tennysmt. 

—Riot  act  an  act  passed  in  1716,  by  which 
it  is  provided  that  if  any  persons,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawfully, 
riotously,  or  tumultuously  assembled  to- 
gether, to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  shall  continue  so  assembled  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  after  a  magistrate  has  com- 
manded them  by  proclamation  to  disperse, 
they  shall  be  considered  felona  This  act 
has  been  amended,  as  to  punishment,  by 
several  subsequent  acta 
Riot  (ri'otX  «.  i  1.  To  revel;  to  run  to  excess 
in  feasting,  drinking,  or  other  sensual  in- 
dulgences; to  act  in  an  unrestrained  or  wan- 
ton manner. 


Now  he  exacts  of  all.  wastes  fai  ddk^t. 
Riots  in  pleasure,  and  neglects  the  uw. 


DamieL 


2.  To  be  highly  excited.  'No  pulse  that  riote, 
and  no  blood  that  glowa'  Pctpe.— &  To 
raise  a  riot,  iQ>roar,  or  sedition. 
Riot  (ri'otX  v-t  To  pass  in  riot;  to  destroy 
or  put  an  end  to  by  riotous  living:  with  out 
[Ran.] 

And  he. 
Thwarted  by  one  of  these  old  fitther-fools. 
Had  riottd  his  life  0ut,  and  made  an  end. 

Rioter  (ri'ot^r),  n.  L  One  who  riots;  one 
who  indulges  m  riot,  loose  festivity,  or  ex- 
cessive feasting. 


Even  the  ripttrM  of  the  world  have  Kings  and  tor- 
menu  from  it  GlaHviUe. 

2.  In  tow,  one  guilty  of  meeting  with  others 
to  do  an  act  in  an  unruly  or  turbulent  man- 
ner, and  declining  to  retire  upon  proclama- 
tion being  made. 

Any  two  Justices  may  come  with  the  posse  comi- 
tatus,  if  need  be,  and  suppress  any  such  riot,  assem- 
bly, or  rout  and  arrest  the  ricters.         Blaekjton*. 

RlOtiMt  (ri'ot-isX  n.    Dissoluteness;  luxury. 
His  Ufie  he  led  in  lawless  rittitt.       S^ttuer. 

RIOtOQOl  (rf  ot-us),  d.  L  Indulghig  in  riot  or 
revelry;  accompanied  by  or  consisting  in 
riot  or  revelry;  luxurious;  wanton  or  licen- 
tious in  festive  indulgences.  '  RioUme  feed- 
era'  Shak.  'Wasted  his  substance  with 
riotout  living.*  Lu.  xv.  18.  — 2.  Tumultu- 
ous; partaldng  of  the  nature  of  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly;  sediUoiu;  guilt v  of  riot;  as, 
a  riotoug  mob;  a  riotous  assembly.— ittotoia 
€u$embling,  in  law,  the  unlawful  assembling 
of  twelve  or  more  persons  to  the  disturl>- 
ance  of  the  peace.  If  such  persons  do  not 
disperse  after  proclamation,  they  are  ac- 
counted felona  By  referring  to  Riot  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  riot  may  be  caused  by  three 
persons,  while  it  takes  at  least  twelve  per- 
sons to  make  a  riotous  assembly. 

RiOtOQlly  (ri'ot-us-liX  adv.  In  a  riotous 
manner;  as,  (a)  with  excessive  or  licentious 
luxury;  with  revelry. 

He  that  gathereth  by  defrauding  his  own  soul, 
gathereth  for  others  that  shall  q>ena  his  goods  rM- 
0itsfy.  Ecdus.  ziv.  4. 

^)  In  the  manner  of  an  unlawful  assembly; 
tumultuously;  seditioudv.    Blaekstone. 
Riotonmou  (ri'ot-us-nesX  n.    The  state  or 
quaU^  of  being  riotous. 

Excess  todudeth  riUousnest,  cxpence  of  money, 
prodigal  housekeepii^.  Rateigk, 

Riotryt  (if ot-riX  n.  Riot;  practice  of  riot- 
ing. 

Rip  (ripX  o.t.  pret  A  pp.  ripped;  ppr.  rip- 
mng.  [A.  Sax.  rypan,  ryppan,  to  rip,  to 
orMtk  in  pieces;  Dan.  rippe,  oprippe,  to  rip, 
to  rip  up;  IceL  rioia,  to  break  or  invalidate 
a  baigun;  allied  probably  to  reap,  rive.] 

1.  To  separata  or  divide  the  parts  of  by  cut- 
ting or  tearing;  to  tear  or  cut  open  or  off;  to 
split;  as,  to  rw  open  a  garment  by  cutting 
the  stitches ;  to  ru>  off  the  sldn  of  a  beast ; 
to  rip  open  a  sack ;  to  rip  off  the  shingles 
or  boarding  of  a  roof;  to  rip  up  the  bellv.— 
%  To  take  out  or  awsy  by  cutting  or  tearing. 

Macduff  was  from  his  mother^  womb 
Untimely  riffled.  SMaJk. 

Hell  n>  the  fatal  secret  from  her  heart.   GrmnvilU. 

8.  Pig.  to  reopen  for  search  or  disclosure; 
to  search  to  the  bottom :  with  up. 

They  rifftd  %4f  all  that  had  been  done  from  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion.  Cimrtttttctt. 

Rip  (ripX  ^  A  rent  made  by  rippins ;  a 
tearing;  a  place  torn;  laceration.  'A  r^  in 
his  flesh-coloured  doublet'  ilddtion. 

Rip  (rip),  n.  (Icel  hrw,  a  basket  or  a  box  of 
latha]    A  wicker  basket  to  carry  fish  in. 

Rip  (rip),  v.i.  [  Probably  a  form  of  rap,  in 
the  phrase  '  to  rap  out  an  oath.*]  To  swear 
profanely;  to  be  violent    [Vulgar.] 

Rip  (ripx  fk  [Comp.  D.  rap,  scab;  Dan. 
npsraps,  riff-raff.]  L  A  base  or  worthless 
person;  a  contemptible  creature;  a  liber- 
tine or  debauchee;  a  scamp;  a  cheat  'His 
rw  of  a  brother.'  Diekens.—i.  An  animal 
of  no  value,  as  an  old  worn-out  horse;  also. 
a  useless  or  worthless  thing.    [Local.  ] 

Rip,  Ripp  (ripX  n.  (A.  Sax.  Wpa.1  A  hand 
f m  of  com  not  thrashed.    [Scotch.  ] 

A  guid  New- Year  I  wish  diec,  Maggiel 

Hae  there's  a  n/^  to  thy  aula  bainiie.    Bum*. 

Rtparlan  (ri-p&'ri-an),  a.  [L.  rtpo.  a  bank.] 
Pertaining  to  the  bank  of  a  river.— Riparian 
nations,  nations  possessing  opposite  banks 
or  different  parts  of  banks  of  the  same  river. 
Whturton. 

Ripe  (flp),  a  [A.  Sax.  rfptf,  ripe ;  cog.  L.O. 
ripe,  u.  rijv,  O.  reif,  allied  to  A.  Sax.  rfpan, 
to  reap,  and  to  Erfo.  See&lP,v.t]  LReadv 
for  reaping;  brought  to  perfection  in  growth 
or  to  the  oest  state ;  mature :  said  of  that 
which  is  grown  and  used  for  food ;  as,  ripe 
trait;  r^  com. 

So  mayst  thou  live ;  till,  Hke  ri/t  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap.  MiU^n. 

2.  Advanced  to  the  state  of  being  fit  for  use; 
as,  ripe  cheese ;  ripe  wine.  —  8.  Resembling 
ripe  fruit  in  ruddiness.  Juiciness,  or  plump- 


O.  how  ri^  In  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow  I 

SkaM. 

4.  Fully  developed;  maturated;  suppurated; 


oh,  dtoin;     6h.  8a  lodk;     g,  go-,     j.  job;     fk,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiy;     fH.  (Aen;  th.  tUn;     w,  trig;   wh.  toMg;   ih,  ature.— See  KST. 
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■a,  a  ripe  homour.— 6.  Compleie ;  ftnlBbed ; 
perfected;  consummate. 
He  WM  a  scholar,  and  art/rand  good  one.    ShaJk. 

6.  Beady  for  action  or  effect;  prepared. 
'While  things  were  just  ripe  tot  a  war.' 
Addieon. 

I  by  letters  wiO  direct  your  coune 
When  time  is  ri/t.  SAtiJt, 

The  man.  that  with  mc  trod 
Thii  planet,  was  a  nobler  type 
AppcHrini;  ere  the  times  were  ri/e, 
Tmi  fnend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God. 

Bipe  (rIpX  v-t^  To  lipen ;  to  grow  ripe;  to 
be  matured.    See  BlPBN. 

And  so.  from  hoar  to  honr.  we  rt^  and  ri/t 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot. 

SMaJk. 
Ripe  (rip),  v.t    To  mature;  to  ripen.    *No 
sun  to  ripe  the  bloom.'    Shak. 
Ripe  (rip),  v.t     [A.  Sax.  ril2Mn,  to  rob,  to 
spoil]  To  search;  as,  to  ripe  one's  pockets. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Ripely  (ripliX  adv.    In  a  ripe  manner;  ma- 
turely; at  the  fit  time.    Shak, 
Ripen(rip'nX«.i  (From  Hpe;  A.  Sax.  rfpton, 
to  grow  ripe.    See  Ripe.]    1.  To  grow  ripe; 
to  be  matured,  as  grain  or  fruit. 
Trees  that  ri/ttt  latest  blosMm  soonest.    Baeott, 

2.  To  approach  or  come  to  perfection:  to  be 
fitted  or  prepared ;  aa,  a  project  is  ripevUng 
for  execution. 

Ripen  (rip'nX  «.t  1.  To  mature ;  to  make 
ripe,  aa  grain  or  fnail  'Honeysaokles, 
ripened  by  the  sun. '  Shdk.  —2.  To  matnre ; 
to  fit  or  prepare;  as,  to  ripen  one  for  heaven. 
'  Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my 
wUL'  Shak.—^  To  bring  to  perfectioii:  aa, 
to  ripen  the  judgment  'Whose  Tirtoea 
will . . .  r^n  justTce  in  this  common  wmd.' 
Shak, 

RlpeneM  (rip'nesX  ».  The  state  of  being 
ripe:  (a)  brought  to  that  state  of  perfection 
which  fits  for  use;  matority;  as,  the  ripeikeet 
of  grain. 

They  have  compaied  it  to  tiie  rifemeu  of  fruits. 

fVutmoH, 
<&)  Full  growth. 

Time  wliich  made  them  thdr  Cune  outlive. 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  rifttuss  ifive.    D*nham, 

(c)  Perfection ;  completeness  ;•  as,  the  ripe- 
fiMtof  virtue,  wisdom,  or  judgment.  'When 
love  is  grown  to  ripentfM.'  Tennyeoti,  (d)  Fit- 
ness; qualification.  («)  Complete  matura- 
tion or  suppuration,  as  of  an  ulcer  or  abs- 
cess. 

Ripliean  (ri-ffi'anX  a.  [L.  RipJuem.]  An 
ancient  epithet  given  to  certain  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Asia. 

Cold  Ri^heaH  rocks,  which  the  wild  Ru«s 
Believes  the  stony  xirdle  of  the  world.    Thomson. 

Ripieno  (  rip-i-i'nd  \  [^It .  f ull — L.  tv.  and 
pUntis,  full.1  In  mueie,  a  term  signifying 
full,  and  used  in  compositions  of  manv  parts, 
to  mstinsuish  those  which  fill  up  the  har- 
mony and  play  only  occasionally,  from  those 
that  pli^  throughout  the  piece. 

RU^Mr.t  Rlptert  (rip'*r,  rip'i-«r),  n.  [From 
np,  a  fish -Basket.]  In  old  law,  one  who 
brings  fish  to  nuuicet  in  the  inland  country. 

Ripper  (rip'6rX  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
ripe,  tears,  or  outs  open.  —  2.  A  flrst-claaa 
person  or  thing.    [Slang.] 

Rlpping-lroii,  RipplBfrHdiisti  (riplng-I- 
£m,  riping-chiz-l),  n.  An  iron  instrameut 
used  by  shipwrights  to  rip  the  sheathing 
boards  and  copper  from  off  the  bottom  of 
the  ships. 

Rlpping-eaw,  Rlp-MW  (riplng-^i.  rip'swX 
n.  A  saw  used  for  cutting  wood  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibre. 

Ripple  (rip'l).  9.i  prei  A  pp.  rippUd;  ppr. 
ftpp/in^.  [A  non-nasalised  form  correspond- 
ing to  nfnp<«,rum|9itf.]  1.  To  assume  or  wear 
a  ruffled  surface,  as  water  when  agitated 
or  running  over  a  rou^  l>ottom:  to  l>e  cov- 
ered with  smaU  waves  or  undulations. 

The  thousand  waves  of  wheat 
That  r^ft*  rouad  the  londy  ipaage.     Ttmnyttn. 

2.  To  make  a  souimI  as  of  water  maniiig 
over  a  rough  bottom;  as.  rippHng  laughter. 

Ripple  (rip'l),  «.<.  To  fret  or  dimple  as  the 
surface  of  water;  to  cover  with  small  waves 
or  undulations:  to  curl  'Showered  the 
rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee. '    Tennyson, 

Ripple  (ripn).  n.  1.  The  fretUng  or  ruffling 
of  the  surface  of  water;  little  curling  waves. 
'The  crisping  rippUM  on  the  beach.'  Ten- 
nyton.  —  2.  [.Scotch.  ]  Weakness  or  pain  in 
the  back  ana  luins. 

Atiki  Orthodory  lang^  did  prapnie. 

Bat  now  she's  ifot  »n  unco  rt^^.      Bums. 

lie  (ripO).  t.t.    [Dim.  from  rip;  comp. 
.  repeln,  O.  riffetn,  to  ripple.  1    To  clean 


^: 


or  remove  the  seeds  or  capanlea  from,  mpm- 
dally  from  the  stalks  of  flax. 

Ripple  (ripl),  «.  A  large  comb  or  hatohel 
for  sepanUiBg  the  seeds  or  capsules  from 
iax;  also,  in  the  UnitMl  States,  a  toothed 
instrument  for  rtmoving  the  aeoda  from 
brooro-com. 

Ripple-«ntM  (ripl-araaX  «  A  qMdet  of 
plantain;  ribgrass  {PlantOQO  laneeolata). 

Ripple-mark  (ripa-mirk),  n.  The  wavy  or 
ridgy  mark  left  on  the  bc«eh  of  a  sea,  lake, 
or  river  by  the  ripples  or  wavelets.  Such 
marks  are  often  preserved  when  the  sand 
becomes  hardened  into  rock,  and  are,  there- 
fore, of  frequent  occurrence  on  some  stones. 
Such  ripple-mariu  are  held  by  geologists  as 
indications  that  deposition  of  the  beds  took 
place  on  the  sea'Shors  or  at  a  depth  not 
greater  than  60  feet.  We  have  also  wind 
ripple-marks  and  current  ripple-marks,  and 
it  re<}iiiresmach  discrimination  to  determine 
the  producing  cause. 

Ripple-marked  (ripl-m&rkt),  a.  Having 
ripple-marka    See  Rippub-maiul. 

Ripplet  (rip'let).  n,    A  small  ripple. 

RlppUngljr  (ripl-ing-U),  otfa.  In  a  ripi^ing 
manner. 

KlPPl^  (ripl-iX  a,  BippUng;  characterixed 
byripptM. 

9ie  steered  liflit 
Into  a  shady,  fresh,  and  fi^y  cowe.    Ktats. 

Riprap  (rip'rap),  n.  In  engin.  a  foundation 
or  parapet  of  stones  thrown  together  with- 
out order,  as  in  deep  water  or  on  a  soft  bot- 
tom. 

Rip-saw  (rip'sft).  n.   See  RIPPINO-SAW. 

Ript  (ript),  pp.  for  rtpp«f. 

Rise  (riz),  v.i.  pret.  ro9e;  pp.  riaen;  ppr.  ria- 
ing.  [A.  Sax.  risan,  to  rise,  pret.  rde,  rose, 
pp.  ri^n;  cog.  IceL  riea,  Qoth.  reuon,  in 
urreisan^  to  rise.  The  intransitive  form  of 
which  raise  is  the  transitive,  as  also  rear.] 
1.  'To  move  or  pass  from  a  lower  position  to 
a  higher;  to  move  upwards;  to  ascend;  to 
mount  up ;  as.  a  fog  riue  fk-om  the  river;  a 
bird  rieee  in  tne  air;  a  fish  riaee  to  the  bait; 
the  mercury  rieea  in  Uie  thermometer  with 
the  increase  of  heat  In  this  last  use  of  the 
word  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  ther- 
mometer (or  barometer)  itself  as  rising. 

The  sap  in  old  trees  is  not  so  frank  as  to  ritt  to 
all  the  boughs,  but  tiieth  by  the  way,  and  putteth 
out  mosk  BaeoM. 

5.  To  change  from  a  sitting,  lying,  or  kneel- 
ing posture  to  a  standing  one ;  to  become 
erect;  to  assume  an  npright  position;  as,  to 
rise  from  a  chair;  to  rite  from  a  falL 

Iden.  kneel  down.    Ris*  ap  a  knicbt.        SMak, 
Go  to  your  baaqoets  then ;  but  ose  dellrht 
So  as  to  rite  still  with  aa  appetite       Htrrick, 

Hence— (a)  To  bring  a  sitting  or  a  session  to 
an  end ;  as.  the  house  roie  at  11  p.m. ;  par- 
liament will  rite  on  the  23d  instant  (b)  To 
get  out  of  bed ;  to  arise.  *Oo  to  bed  when 
she  list,  riee  when  she  list.'  5AaJI:.~8.  To 
grow  upwards;  to  attain  a  height;  to  stand 
in  height ;  as.  a  tree  or  a  tower  rixee  to  the 
height  of  00  feet.  '  She  that  roee  the  UUest 
of  uem  all,  and  fairest'  Tennyson.— K.  To 
reach  a  greater  bulk:  to  swell;  specifically, 
(a)  to  reach  a  higher  level  bv  increase  of 
bulk  or  quantity;  as.  the  tide  rUee;  the  river 
riaee  in  its  bed.  *  Nilus  would  have  riMen 
before  his  time.'  Tennyson.  (6)  To  swell 
or  puff  up  in  the  process  of  fermentation, 
as  dough  and  the  liKe.  —5.  To  slope  upwards; 
to  have  an  onward  direction ;  as.  a  path,  a 
surface,  or  a  line  rises  gradually  or  abruptly. 

6.  To  have  the  appearance  or  effect  of  rising; 
as,  (a)  to  seem  to  mount  up;  to  become 
more  prominent  by  occupjring  a  more  ele- 
vated position;  frequently,  to  appear  above 
the  horizon,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  Ac. 

He  maketh  his  sun  to  rut  on  the  evil  and  the  i^ood. 

Mark  v.  4c 

(&)To  become  apparent;  to  merge  into  sight; 
to  come  forth;  to  appear;  as,  an  eruption 
rises  on  the  skin ;  tne  colour  row  on  her 
cheeks;  Iniul  rims  into  view  as  we  near  the 
coast  (c)  To  become  andible.  'There  rose 
a  hubbub  in  the  court*  Tennyson,  (d)  To 
have  a  beginning;  to  proceed;  to  originate; 
to  come  into  existence ;  to  be  produced;  to 
spring. 

HoDOor  and  shame  from  no  condhk>n  rise.    Pop*. 

A  nobler  ifratitude 

R»st  in  her  sool;  for  from  that  hour  she  loved  me. 

Ottv«y. 

The  river  Bteckwaker  rises  in  the  ceoaty  Kerry. 

Tr^ilape. 

7.  To  increase  in  force,  value,  intensity,  de- 
gree, Ac ;  as.  (a)  to  increase  in  force  or  in- 
tensity; to  become  stronger;  as.  his  anger 
riee*.    '  With  Vulcan's  rage  the  riming  winds 


eonq>ire.'  Dryden.  (b)  To  increase  in 
sound;  to  become  loader  or  more  noisy. 
'  Some  full  music  roes  and  sank.*  Tennyson. 

(c)  To  increase  in  value ;  to  become  dearer  ; 
to  be  higher  in  price;  to  advance. 

BulUoa  is  risen  to  six  shiUings  and  five  pence  the 
ounce.  LecJte. 

(d)  To  increaae  in  amount;  as,  his  expenses 
rose  greatly.  —8.  To  become  excited,  <^ 
posed,  or  hostile;  to  take  up  arms;  to  go  to 
war;  often,  to  rebel  or  revolt;  as,  to  rise 
against  an  oppressor. 

No  iBore  shall  aatioa  against  aatkm  rue.    Ptfe. 

At  our  heeb  all  hell  shonki  win 

With  blackest  inauRCctioa.  UHtM^ 

9.  To  take  «p  a  higher  sochd  position ;  to 
increase  in  wealth,  dignity,  or  power;  to  be 
preraoted ;  as,  he  is  a  rimng  aian. 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  faSL    Shak. 

10.  To  become  more  dignified  or  forcible;  to 
increase  in  power  or  interest:  said  of  style, 
thought,  or  discourse^ 

The  taterest  rather  falls  offln  the  filth  act.— iT^ivr. 
I  believe  yon  aiean.  sir.  SkeridoM. 


11.  To  eome  by  ^anee;  to  happen;  to  occur. 

There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rise 
An  ancient  book.  Spenser. 

lit  To  ascend  from  the  grave;  to  come  to 
life;  to  revive. 


It  behoved  Christ  to  sHflcr  and  to  rise. 

Luke  sxiv.  46. 

13.  In  miMtc,  to  ascend  the  scale ;  to  naa» 
from  a  lower  note  to  a  higher ;  as,  to  nm  a 
tone  or  semitone.— 14.  In  prinH^vg,  to  be  ca- 

f)able  of  being  safely  raised  from  the  impoa- 
ng  stone:  said  of  a  form  which  can  be  lifted 
without  any  of  the  types  falling  out 
Rise  (riz),  n.  L  The  act  of  rising;  ascent;  as. 
the  r%se  of  vapouj  in  the  air;  the  rise  of  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer;  the  rite  of  water  in 
a  river. 

I  tried  every  fiy  that  I  ooald  think  of;  but  not  a 
sign  of  a  rise.  RmsstU. 

2.  The  diatance  through  which  anything 

rises;  as,  the  Hm  of  the  river  was  6  feet— 

&  Ascent;  elevation,  or  degree  of  ascent;  aa, 

a  gradual  rise  in  the  land ;  the  rise  of  a  hill 

or  mountain. — 1  Any  place  elevated  above 

the  common  level;  a  rising -ground;  as,  a 

rise  of  land. 

I  tBmiaff  saw.  throned  oa  a  lowcry  riar. 
One  sating  on  a  crimson  scarf  unroU'd. 

Tenuyson. 

6.  Spring;  source;  origin:  beginning;  as,  the 
rise  of  a  stream  in  a  mountain.— 6.  Appear- 
ance above  the  horixon ;  as.  the  rise  of  the 
sun  or  a  star.    '  From  rim  to  set'    Shak.— 

7.  Increase ;  advance ;  augmentation ;  as,  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  whesi.— &  Advance  in 
rank,  honour,  property,  or  fame ;  improve- 
ment in  social  position. 

Sit  down,  my  masters,  he  cried,  yoor  rise  hath  been 
my  fall.  Baem. 

9.  Increase  of  aomd  on  the  same  key;  a 
swelling  of  the  voice. 

Fancy-borne  perhi^  upon  the  rise 
And  long  roll  of  the  Ilcxameter.        Tennysen. 

10.  Elevation  or  ascent  of  the  voice  in  the 
scale;  as,  a  riss  of  a  tone  or  semitone.— 

11.  Height  to  which  one  can  rise;  elevation 

of  thought  or  mind. 

These  were  snhiiMittog  above  the  rise  of  the  apos- 
tolic spirit.  Scnm. 

—Rise  ef  strata,  in  geol  see  Dip  qf  Strata 
under  Dip,  n.  —To  get  or  take  a  rise  out  qf  a 
person,  to  get  a  laugh  at  his  expense;  to  ren- 
der him  ridiculous.    [CoUoq.  or  slang.) 

RIae, in.  (D. f^, Dan. riit. leel. Aris. bmah- 
wood,  loppings.  ]  A  shoot;  a  sprout;  a  twig 
or  bough:  a  branch.    Cha%icer. 

Rieea  (ris'nX  pp.    See  Bisa. 

Rieer  (rlx'drl  Hw  1.  One  that  rises.  'The 
early  riser  with  the  rosy  handa,  active  Au- 
rora. '  CAopmati.— S.  The  vertical  face  of  a 
step  of  a  stair. 

RiBne,t  n.    A  rush.    Chaucer. 

RiaM  (rishlX  ^  [Skrl  In  51rr.  myth,  the 
name  given  to  the  seven  sages  inhabiting 
the  seven  stars  constituting  the  constella- 
tion of  Ursa  Major.  The  name  was  given 
also  to  the  inspired  authors  of  the  Vedio 
hymns,  and  later  to  renowned,  though  not 
inspired,  poets. 

Rialtlilitqr  (tix-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  risible;  proneness  to  laugh.  *  A  strong 
and  obvious  disposition  to  rigibUity.'  Sir 
W.  ScotL 

How  comes  lowness  of  style  to  be  so  much  the 
pfopncly  of  satyr,  that  without  it  a  poet  can  be  no 
more  .1  satynst.  than  withoot  risibitity  he  an  bo  a 
man?  t^yden. 


I 


Jlte.  fir,  fat,  fj^ll;       me.  in  t.  \u  r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  more;       tuJ.e,  tub,  b«U:       oO,  pound;      U,  8c  abvne;       y.  So.  fey. 
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BITS 


SisIMa  (riz'i-bl),  a.  [Fr.  ritibU;  L.  ruibau, 
from  rideo,  risum,  to  laugh.  Sec  RIDICU- 
LOUS.] 1.  Having  the  faculty  er  power  of 
laughing. 

We  are  in  a  merry  world ;  lauKhfaiff  is  our  business; 
as  if.  because  it  has  been  made  the  definition  of  nan 
tliat  he  h  ritittt.  Us  manhood  coosistetb  in  nothiae 
«lsc  J>r.  H.  M*rt, 

^  Laoghable ;  capable  of  ezoitinff  laughter. 
*  A  few  wild  blunden  and  rinliU  abanrdi- 
tiea.'    JokmoTL 

He  wantoned  and  serdled  amonf  the  aal>)ects 
that  had  always  seemed  to  him  the  moat  nHt^, 
whatever  might  be  the  Icind  of  iaughtrx. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  phenomenon  of  laughter; 
producing  Uie  sound  known  aa  langhter;  as, 
the  ritibU  faculty.— 8TM.  Laughable,  droll, 
ludicrous,  ridictdotu. 

Ulslbleiiera  (riz^-bl-nes),  n.  Sana  as  JUti- 
baity. 

JLlaimj  (rlil-bliX  adv.  In  a  rislbla  manner; 
laudably. 

BilUlg  (rlz'higX  p  and  a.  1.  Increaahig  in 
wealth,  power,  or  distinction ;  at,  a  rimng 
state;  a  rmn^man.~8.GrD¥ring,  advancing 
to  adult  vears,  and  to  the  state  of  active 
life ;  as.  the  riging  generation.— 8.  In  her.  a 
term  applied  to  birds  when  in  a  position 
«8  if  preparing  to  take  flight  See  Rousamt. 
—Binng  timben,  the  hooks  placed  on  the 
keel  of  a  ship.— AunfM  line,  an  incnrvated 
line  drawn  on  the  plane  of  elevations  or 
sheer  drauRhts  of  a  ship,  to  determina  the 
height  of  tha  ends  of  all  the  floor-timbers. 

TMttifig  (riz'inff),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
or  tluit  which  rises;  specifically,  (a)  the 
appearance  of  the  sun  or  a  star  above  the 
horizon.  In  aetroti.  the  son  or  a  planet  is 
said  to  rise  or  set  when  the  centre  is  in  the 
horizon,  allowance  belnff  made  for  refrac- 
tion, parallax,  and  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 
There  are  Uiree  kinds  of  rising  and  setting 
applicable  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  viz.  ac- 
ronycal,  ooemical,  and  heliacaL  (See  these 
terma)  (p)  The  act  of  reviving  from  the 
dead;  resurrection.  Mark  is.  10.  (e)  An 
assembling  in  opposition  to  government; 
insurrection;  sedition  or  mutiny:  as,  to  call 
out  troops  to  quell  a  rifwu^.— 2.  That  which 
rises,  as  a  tumour  on  the  bodv.  Lev.  xiiL  2. 
8.  In  fnininjff,  a  digging  upwards.  Called  also 
Overhand  Slepinq. 

BlBlng  -  binge  msfing-hinf),  n,  A  hinge  so 
constructed  as  to  raise  the  door  to  which  it 
is  attached  as  it  opens. 

SUdllgS  (riz'ingz),  n.  pL  NauL  the  thick 
planks  which  go  fore  and  aft,  on  which  the 
timbers  of  the  deck  bear. 

Bisk  (riskX  n.  fFr.  Hmm,  It  tUeo,  rineo, 
8p.  rietgo,  risk,  which  IMez  associates  wiUi 
8p.  riseo,  a  steep  rock,  from  L  reseoo,  to 
cut  off— fv,  and  geeo,  to  cut;  but  this  etymo- 
logy is  hardly  satisfactory.]  1.  Hazard;  dan- 
ger; peril;  exposure  to  harm:  as,  he,  at  the 
rififc  of  his  lif e,  saved  a  drownin{(  man.  Com- 
mon in  the  imrase  to  run  a  mk,  to  incur 
hazard ;  to  encounter  danger. 

Some  ruH  tMt  risJtofan  absolute  ruin  for  the  gain- 
ing of  a  present  supply.  Sir  R.  L'Estrunge. 

2.  In  com.  the  haxard  of  loss,  either  of  ship, 
l^oods,  or  other  property.  Hence,  ri$k  t^- 
nifles  also  the  degree  of  hazard  or  danger; 
for  the  premiums  of  insurance  are  calculated 
upon  the  risk.— Stk.  Hazard,  danger,  peril, 
jeopardy,  exposure. 
Blu  (risk),  D.e.  1.  To  hazard;  to  endanger; 
to  expose  to  injury  or  loss;  as.  to  riaik  goods 
on  board  of  a  ship ;  to  risk  one's  person  in 
battle;  to  mil:  one's  fame  bv  a  publication ; 
to  nek  life  in  defence  of  rights. 

Take  not  liis  fife :  he  risk'd  it  for  my  own. 

TeHnysoH, 

2.  To  venture ;  to  dare  to  iradertake ;  as,  to 
mir  a  battle  or  combat— 8th.  To  hazard, 
peril,  endanger,  jeopard,  venture. 

SlBker  (rislr^),  n.  One  who  rislu  or  haz- 
ards.   audibTae.  , 

Bi8kAil(risk'fnI),a.  Full  of  risk  or  danger; 
hazardous;  risky. 

Blsky  (risklX  a.  Dan|i:erous;  hazardous; 
full  of  risk;  as,  a  very  r^tky  businefls. 

BiBorlal  (ri-z6'ri-al).  a.  [From  L  miM, 
laughter,  from  ridto^  rmtm^  to  laugh.  ]  Per- 
taining to  laughter;  caushig  laughter;  as, 
the  naorial  muscle,  which  arises  before  the 
parotid  gland,  and  proceeds  toward  the 
angle  of  the  mouth. 

IftlBOttO  (ri-zot'td).  n.  In  cookery,  an  elegant 
Italian  oish.  consisting  of  rice,  onions,  but- 
ter, and  broth,  served  as  a  pottage,  instead 
of  soup,  before  dinner. 

Blsse  (ris).  obs.  pret  of  rite.    B.  Joneon. 

^l8Bdl6(ris'dlXn.  [Fr.]  In  cookery,  mentrie 
consisting  of  meat  or  fish  mixed  with  bread- 


crumbs and  yolk  off  eggs,  all  wrapped  in  a 
fine  puff-paste,  so  as  to  resemble  a  sausage, 
and  fried. 

Bistt    For  Rieeth.    Chaucer. 

BlBUS  (ri'sus),  n.  [L.,  a  laugh.]  Jttnct  tar- 
donieus,  sardonic  laugh,  a  kind  of  oonvnl- 
sive  grin,  observed  chiefly  in  cases  of  tetanus 
and  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  It  Is 
so  named  because  it  was  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  eating  of  a  species  of  rauoncu- 
Iqs  (herbm  MtrdoHsea)  which  grew  round 
certain  fountains  in  Sardinia. 

Ritt    For  Jiideth.    Chaucer. 

Rlt»Rltt(ritXn.  rAformofmtl  AaUght 
incision  made  in  the  ground  with  a  spade. 
Ac. ;  a  scratch  made  on  a  l>oard,  &c.  '  A  rUt 
with  the  teeth  of  a  nddlug-kame.'  Sir  W. 
Scott   [Sootoh.] 

Kttf  Rltt  (rit),«.  t  and  i  To  make  an  iaoiiion 
in  tiie  ground,  with  a  spade  or  other  instru- 
ment, as  a  line  off  direction  for  future  delv- 
ing or  digging;  to  rip ;  to  scratch ;  to  cut 
[Scotch.] 

Bnardaado  (r«-tiirdan'dO).  a.  [It]  In 
mueic,  retarding:  a  direction  to  sing  or  play 
slower  and  slower. 

Bite  (Tit),  n.  [Fr.  riU,  from  L.  ritue,  a  rite.  ] 
An  act  performed  in  divine  or  solemn  ser- 
Tioe  as  established  by  law,  precept,  or  cus- 
tom; aformal  act  of  religion  or  other  solemn 
duty ;  a  religious  ceremony  or  usage ;  cere- 
monlaL 

The  ceremonies  we  have  taken  trtan  such  as  were 
before  us,  are  not  things  tliat  t>elong  to  tliis  or  that 
sect,  bat  tliey  are  tli«  —dent  rHes  and  customs  of 
tha  church.  //tmAtr. 

When  dM  prfaice  her  Ameral  rOu  had  paid 
He  plouglied  the  Tyrrliene  seas.        Dryden. 

Sm.  Form,  ceiemony,  observance,  ordi- 
nance. 

Bltelyt  (ritli),  ad9.  With  aU  due  rites:  in 
accordance  with  the  ritual;  in  due  form. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  .  .  .  fai 
tills  article,  is.  that  after  the  minister  of  the  holy 
mysteries  hath  riuly  prayed,  and  blessed  or  conse- 
crated the  bread  and  the  wine,  the  symbols  become 
changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a 
sacramental,  that  is,  a  spiritual  real  manner. 

?^tT.  T'eyi0r. 
.     .    ntrnme,  re- 
tained :  a  direction  to  idng  or  play  slower. 
Rttomelle.  RitomeUo  m-tor-ner.  ri-tor-. 

nenax  ^  V^'  ritomeUe,  It  ritomeUo,  dim. 
of  ritomo,  return,  ritomare,  to  return.]  In 
mixne,  properly,  a  short  repetition,  such  as 
that  of  an  echo,  or  of  the  concluding  phrases 
of  an  air,  especially  if  sn(4i  repetition  be 
played  by  one  or  more  instruments,  wliilst 
the  principal  voice  pauses.  But  bv  custom 
this  word  is  now  used  to  denote  the  intro- 
duction to  an  air  or  any  musical  piece. 

Bltaal  (rif  fl-al).  a.  (L.  ritualit,  from  ritm, 
a  rite.]  1.  Pertaining  to  rites:  consisting  of 
rites;  as,  ritual  service  or  sacrifices.  '  The 
riftioZ  sacrifice  and  solemn  pra/r.*  Frior. 
S.  Prescribing  rites;  as.  the  ritual  law. 

Ritnal  (rtfQ-al),  n.  1.  A  book  containing 
the  rites  or  ordmances  of  a  church  or  of  any 
special  service.— 2.  The  manner  of  perform- 
ing divine  service  in  a  particular  church  or 
communion;  ceremonial 

And  come,  whaterer  lores  to  weep. 

And  hear  the  ritHmi  of  the  dead.        Temtyspn. 

BltlialUm(rit'fi-al-Izm),  n.  1  The  system  of 
rituals  or  prescribed  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship.—2.  (observance  of  prescribed  forms  in 
reliigion.  —8.  An  excessive  use  of  external 
forms  in  religion;  the  name  commonly  given 
to  the  remarkable  increase  of  ceremonial 
which  has  taken  place  in  a  section  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  changes  made  in 
the  ritual  have  been  generally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  sensuous  and  ornate  worship, 
and  the  infusion  into  outward  forms  of  a 
larger  measure  of  the  typical  element,  with 
the  object  to  assimilate  the  Anglican  ser- 
vice as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  other 
Catholic  churches.  Among  the  important 
innovations  made  are  the  following:— Spe- 
cial vestments  at  the  celebration  of  uie  holy 
conmiunion.  uid  at  certain  other  times; 
lighted  candles  on  the  altar  at  holy  com- 
munion; the  burning  of  incense;  the  mixing 
of  water  with  wine  for  tlie  communion;  the 
use  of  wafer  bread;  elevation  of  the  ele- 
ments either  during  or  after  consecration; 
the  attendance  of  non-commtmicanta  at  the 
holy  communion;  and  processions  with 
crosses,  banners,  and  vested  attendants. 
Various  judgments  have  been  given  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  against  extreme  Ritu- 
alists, and  some  of  their  proceedings,  aa  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  have  been  pronounced 
illegal 

Bltlia]llt(rirQ-al-istXn.    One  sklllad  in  or 


devoted  to  a  ritual,  or  to  external  ftmns  in 
worship:  especially,  one  of  the  par^  in  fav- 
owc  of  rituaUsm  in  the  (Huiich  of  Kngiaad, 
See  RlTUAUBM ,  S. 

RttualiBtio(rtt'4-al4rt»ikX«.  L  Pertatning 
or  according  to  the  ritual;  adhariuff  to 
rituals.- 2.  Pertainii^  to  or  ciMractonaed 
bv  the  practices  of  the  party  hi  favour  of  aa 
elaborate  ritual  in  the  Chtnch  of  Sogiand : 
exoessivelv  or  proudnently  observant  of 
forms  of  ritual.    8ee  RlTDAUBM,  & 

Rltaansr(rit'&-al-li).atfo.    By  Utea.  or  by  a 

_particular  rite.    Selden, 

Ittva  (ri'vaX  «k  (Icel  rifa,  X.  rtoe.]  la 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islanda,  a  rift  or  deft 

He  proceeded  towards  a  rttM.  er  cleft  In  a  rock, 
containing  a  path,  called  Eriok^  Steps. 

S^  If.  Stvtt. 

SlTB««  (riv'iJX  n.  [Fr.,  from  rive,  L  ripa, 
a  banlL]  1.  A  bank,  shore,  or  ooaat  (Race.] 

From  the  ifreen  r^s«|fir  many  a  Call 

Of  diamond  rillats  wucicaL  Ttnmgfaan, 

2.  A  toll  andeatlv  paid  to  the  crown  on 
some  rivers  for  toe  passagi  of  boats  or 
vessds  therein. 

Rival  (ri'vall  n.  [Fr.  rival,  fkXNa  L  rMaiss, 
pertaining  to  a  l»t»ok,  rvtaiee,  tboae  who 
use  the  same  brook,  heaoe  competitors, 
rivato;  from  nvtis,  a  hnndc,  whaaoe  rivulet.  ] 
1. 1  One  having  a  cosnuMm  right  or  prhrilega 
with  another;  an  aaodate;  a  parlner;  a 
companion. 

Well.  Kood  niKht 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcdlas, 
The  ritmis  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  baste. 

Shak. 
2.  (hie  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  oblect 
as  another;  one  striving  to  reach  or  obtain 
something  which  another  is  attempting  to 
obtain,  and  which  one  only  can  possess ;  a 
competitor ;  as,  rivaU  in  love ;  rxvaU  for  a 
crown. 

Oh.  lore !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  pow*r  maintain. 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign.      Drymtn. 

S.  One  who  emulates  or  strives  to  equal  or 
exceed  another  in  excellence;  a  competitor; 
an  antagonist;  as,  two  rivaXe  in  eloquence. 
8th.  Competitor,  emulator,  antagonist 

Rival  (ri'val)L  a.  Having  the  same  preten- 
sions or  claims;  standing  in  competition 
for  superiority;  as,  rival  lovers;  rival  claims 
or  pretensions.  *  Equal  in  year^jmd  rival 
in  renown.'    Dryden.  \ 

Rival  (ri'val).  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  rvooaUd;  ppr. 
rivaHimg,  1.  To  stand  in  competition  with; 
to  strive  to  gain  something  in  opposition  to; 
as,  XArivaX  one  in  love.— 2.  To  smve  to  equal 
or  excel;  to  emulate.  'To  rival  thunder  in 
its  rapid  course.'  Dryden.  'And  ritwlall 
but  Shakespeare's  name  below.'  CampbeU. 

Rival  t  (ri'val),  v.i.    To  be  a  competitor. 

My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  addreu  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivaled  for  our  daughter.  Shak. 

Blval-batlnf  (rfval-hftt-ing),  «.  Hating 
any  conipeUtor  ;  Jealous.  ^ Rival -hating 
envy.'    shak. 

Rlvallty  (ri-val'itlX  n.    1  Rivalry.  [Rare.] 

Some,  though  a  comparatirely  small  space  must 
still  be  made  for  the  (act  of  commercial  rtvality. 

y.  s.  Mm. 
2.t  Association;  equality;  copartnership. 

Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  In  the  wars  'gafaist 
Pompey.  presently  denied  him  rivm/Oy,  would  not 
let  tum  partake  in  the  glory  of  the  action.      SkaA, 

RivalXT  (ri'val-ril  n.  The  act  of  rtvalllng ; 
competition;  a  strife  or  effort  to  obtain  an 
object  which  anoUier  is  pursuing:  as.  rivalry 
in  love;  or  an  endeavour  to  equal  or  surpass 
another  In  some  excellenoe:  emulation;  as, 
rivalry  for  superiority  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
senate. 

Overhead  the  sky-larks  sai^  In  Jocund  rivatry, 
monntine  higher  and  higher  as  if  they  would  have 
beaten  their  wings  against  the  stm.     CtmkiU  Mmg. 

—Emulation,  Competition,  JUvalry.  See 
under  Emulatioh. 

Rlvalahlp  (ri'val-ship),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  a  rival ;  competition ;  conten- 
tion for  superiority;  emulation;  rivalry. 

Rlva  (riv).  v.t.  pret  rived;  pp.  rived  or  riven; 
ppr.  riving.  [A  Scandinavian  word;  IceL 
rfya,  Dan.  rive,  to  rive,  to  tear ;  akin  reave, 
rob,  rip,  reap.]  To  split;  to  cleave;  to  rend 
asunder  by  force;  as,  to  rive  timber  for 
rails,  Ac.,  with  wedges;  the  riven  oak; 
the  riven  clouds.  '  A  Dolt  that  should  but 
rive  an  oak.'    Shak. 


The  scoldhig  wfaids 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks. 


SkmJt. 


Rive  (rivX  v.i.    To  be  split  or  rent  asunder. 

The  soul  and  body  riW  not  more  in  parting 
Than  greatness  going  off.  SAm*. 

Freestone  rrve*,  Krilts.  and  breaks  in  any  direc- 
tion. tVoPdward. 


ch,  dUin;     6h,  Sc  lodk;     g,  go\     J,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TH,  tAen;  th,  eUn;    w,  wir*   vfa,  vMg;    ch,  axure. -See  Ear. 


Bt*B(ilTX  n.    A  pU«  torn 
Brssbtl    [Pravliicl*!.! 


BlTaLI  aiTOllIWIJrlTl,  rir'lliig),  n.     A 
wrtSla.     Suioaj.'  WUitifft. 
KlTen  (rlVnX  PP-  ol  rtw.     flpUl;  nut  or 

Btm  (tlT'Ar},  n.  Ona  who  rim  or  ipUtK 
Behard. 

BlWT  (rirtr),  n.  [O  Ft.  rietor*.  Pror.  Ft, 
rt»«in,  Hod.  Ft.  rtiftn,  ■  riTer;  11.  rinira, 
■  bulk,  ihon,  ■  rlTor,  bam  u  old  fem. 

or  paiUlnlng'  lo,  or  trsquaaUng.  the  twnk* 
nf  ■  rlrfv.  fmm  njH),  «  Liulk  OF  iLon.     Tbfl 
u  lud  on  tha  border  of  n 

,-„„, ,,  ..___  flowing  throuirb* 

oviiiD  portion  ojr  tbfl  wtb'tf^ 

-—rglngitMlf  •-'-*■■ 


WAtezi  ire  cilted,  vitb  retpect  to  li,  affln- 
flit  m  triiuUiTUt,  ind  tooiallmea  fudtn 
or  hxin«k*i.  All  the  rilli.  atnuu.  uid  rl- 
Tolela  whlcb  nltimKMIr  gatber  tnto  aoe 
ilier  form  ft  river  ■rilcm;  and  the  r^lon 
of  ooantrr  which  li  dnUned  hj  nicb  ■  lya- 
(Mn  la  caUed  •  riaar  hatin.  BuLna  ara  uaa- 
■Ur  Mpantei)  trom  each  other  hj  njigei  of 


iteit  dantlon.  1>  ci 


jUaT^T -  - 

W1U7  derived  from  ipringi,  n 
gnidiul  malUngi  Ot  the  lea  and 
peipatoilly  corer  the  BummlU 
moat  «l«>*ted  rangea  or  moui 
tlw  glabe.     Thla  la  calkd  the 


from  th« 
o(  all  the 


the  rirer.  The  cairtlf  In  which  the  running 
water  llDwa  ia  called  the  btd  ot  the  rirer. 
and  ttie  aolld  land  which  bound)  thli  bed  la 
cUled  Itt  tofUf,  Moat  ot  the  riven  In  the 
tropica)  regtona  are  labjoct  to  periodical 
-' — '--''DRa  Df  their  banka  In  conaMuence 
Llni  which  annaiUv  tall  in  aach 
»  In  thou  countrJ«a  during  the 

and  Ice  hi  the  Delghbourhood  (3 


through  wboie  Undt  thsf  flaw— 1.  A  large 

of  blood :  rietn  of  oil      '  Tbs  rull-aotring 

Urai  (^^r),  s.iL  To  hawk  bj  the  aide  of  a 
rirer:  to  Bj  bawka  at  river  towL  aatliMU. 
BlTBT-bad  <rlv-tr-bed),  n.     Tha  bed  or  hot- 

tbe  canpaco  quid- 

la  very  ahort    One 

-- abjta  muddj  lakes 

aouth  ot  Europe,  and 

•■ ncient  Greek 

la  ItaUana,  l> 


IUTS»nl>  (rlv-arkrab),  n.  I 
to  a  geoui  ot  craba  (Tbelphui 
freah  water,  and  having  the  ci 
rihteral  ani'    ' 


i  Agured  o 


an  eateemed  ai 


in  (riv'*r-dra-»on).  1  ■ 
qiiD^  m  nune  given  bj  Ullton  to  the 
^Tpt,  In  allualon  to  Eiek  tiii.  S. 
RlTer-drlm  (rtv-Sr-driv-ir),  n.     . 

6 van  br  lumbernien  to  one  whoae  ] 
la  (0  oondnct  loga  down  mnning  1 


_Od(riv'«r-eodl,  B.  A  deltj  anppoeed 

to  prailde  over  a  river,  aa  it!  tutelal?  di> 

•rtDity. 
IU*ar-lul|  (rtV«r-hog).  n.    A  name  given  to 

the  water-bog  or  cap>bua  (which  aee> 
ElTmhowHrii-ir.hiid),  n.  The  Ital*  ot  bring 

■  rlv^r     'r«-tnlr>»rA'>c-t.-    ll«aS  MSifr. 
KIrar-liam  (rit'ir-hon),  11.    The  hlppopo- 


tamuh  an  animal  InhahltlnB  riven.  '  The 
riear-Aorae  and  icaly  crooodlle.'    Milton 

RiVBrlne  {rtv'6r-ln),  0.  Belonging  to  a  ritar; 
■Itnated  on  a  river:  aa,  a  rietrint  dlatrict. 

Uvar-meidOW  (riv'tr-me-db),  n.  A  mea- 
dow on  the  bank  of  iriver. 

Rlvar-plalil  (riv'tr-plAo},  n.     A  plain  bjr  a 

KlTBT-ilda  (rlv'tr-ald),  n.  The  Iniik  of  a 
tlrar.     OMniiUh. 

KlTar-msiVriVlr-anU^n.  See  tu.TiDisiBM. 

UVBr-tamM  (riv'«r-ter-ia),  n.  In  gtU. 
•ee  TiHRAOi. 

RlTBT-tortclH  (riv'tr-tor-tola),  n.  A  oanie 
common  to  the  memben  of  the  famllj 
TrionyL-ldB,  order  t^elonla.  The  river-tor- 
toliea  are  aqnatlo  In  their  habit*,  coming  to 
■hon  on^  to  depoalt  their  aoga.  Thar  ■■* 
excluilvelv  camfvoroni,  aubaiiting  on  Olhea, 
nptllea,  btrda,  Ac.,  wblch  ther  eat  In  the 
water  The  edgea  ot  the  mandible  an  hi 
ahatp  and  Him  that  the;  oaall;  map  oS  a 

•ott-ihelled  turtle  (TVionvs  /^rn)  and  the 
lar^  and  flerca  anapjring  turtle  {ChtlyiiTa 

covered  not  with  bard  burnt  plataa  11  lu 
other  tortolaea.  but  with  a  tongh  leatherr 

tortoHet.    Thet  Inhabit  almott  eveir  river 


Jl  (riV«r-wiil),  n.  In  AydrauKe 
rail  made  to  conflne  a  nver  within 
wunde,  either  to  prevent  denoda- 

ot  the  adlacont  land,  or  lo  concen- 

rea  for  the  purpoae  of  deepening 

lie  channel. 

,tBr  {riVtr-wa-t*rin.     The  water 


bonnding  In  riven;  aa,  a 


L  [Bare  In  both 

:,  a  clinch,  a  rivet: 
QUbtlal.  probahli 


E1»M  (riVel), 

rivrr.  to  rivet;  origin  doubtlal.  probably 
from  the  Teutonic;  comp.  Icel  r\fa,  to  tack 
together,  to  lew  tc«ethei.l  A  abort  metallic 
■--■■  laaaing Ihrough  a  hole  and  keep- 


bolt  paeaibg  1 
boltoipiocf 


iterlal,  [onoed  with  a 
head  and  ioaertod  into  a  hole  at  the  Junc- 
tion ot  two  piecea  ot  metal,  the  pohit  after 
Inaertlon  being  bwnmend  broad  *a  aa  to 
keep  the  piece*  doiely  bound   together. 


atate,io  aa  at 

once  (ofacilltata  iheaperationoIcIlDcfaliig 
and  to  draw  the  piecea  more  flrmly  together 


H  JobU  I 


UtM  (rtv'Bt),  t.t  pret  t  pp.  nw(<it;  pnr. 
riKtinp.  1  To  fatten  with  a  rivet  or  with 
rivela;  aa.  to  ri«t  two  plecaaof  Iron     '  Sat 

»on.-^TTo  clinch;  ai.  lo  ririi  hJAb  or  bolt. 
S.Fiff.  to  faaten  BrmlT:  tomakeBnn.etrong, 
or  loiniovable:  aa,  to  rint  trleBd«hlp  or 


IUTlUr(rlVet*i),n.     One  who  rivets. 

KlnUll«(rlVet.lngt.r>.  and  a.  rlimblng: 
laateulng  flrmly.— ftiHfin^  tnacAiM.  n  ma- 
chine lor  eUncbina  riveta  The  printlpl^  of 
the  riveting  machine  Ii  ahnpl]'  the  brliib-mit 

the  rivet »  that  the  wnrkmin  can  hammer 
upon  the  ottier  and  aottened  end  witliout 
duplacing  II. 
EiTWlnBfrlv'eUngX  B.  1  The  act  of  Joining 


with  rivet*.— 1.  A  aat  ot  riveta 
tlvelj. 
ElTeWolat(ri»'et-Joint),».   i 


dlnctlon,  but  are  ralbar  all 
olallj  In  root. 
Blnlst  (riv^-let),  n.    [L.  rivulta.  dim.  ol 
riimt,  a  river, )    A  amall  atream  or  brook;  ■ 

(rtk-iA'ihon>,   h.     1L   runHo. 

_,  from  riiwr,  to  brawl  orquuteLJ 

A  brawl  or  onarreL    lItaio.| 
KlXAtllX  ([lk-attrike\  n.    A  qoamlaoms 

woman;  a  common  acold.  Boumer.  [Bare.] 
aix-di>U«r  Crika'dol-14-'  -     ™ ■•—•-•— 

many,  BoUand,  Denmark.  Swe^  tte.   lU 

value  vartea,  ranging  between  ta  td.  anil 

U.  tXL  aterllng. 
BlKm  (rlz'om),  n.    In  Aar.  the  grain  of  oatL 

agreeing  with  the •  ""■ 

Etoweairtfird), 

BiMCll  (r6ch),  n. 
Q.  rocAe.J  I.  A  fill 
carpa,  tba  C  ruttii 


.    ISw.  ritHloler, 


.  .  of  other    .._ 

a     Halt  dried  and  aallsd: 

air  W  StBlt. 

[A.  Sax.  rtsAA*,  D.  ncA. 
'    ■"      mug CnuinDi or 
lahltallwtat**. 


cA  t^CjfriKMj  rWLfu), 


ot  Europe.  ltacoloorlaagTayiah-green,the 
abdomen  being  allvery  white,  and  the  Una 

often  large  Ite  average  weight  la  under  a 
pound,  and  though  a  favuurttfl  with  anglen. 
It  la  not  much  eateemed  for  theUble.-.la 
lound  dj  a  roatk,  perfectly  aound :  perhapa 
a  corruption  of  ¥1.  rodU,  a  rock.  The  ph^iae 

being  the  old  apelllng  ol  TBaeS.~'i.  The 
curve  or  arch,  which  la  paenUly  cat  in  the 

the  other,  to  keep  the  toot  clear  ol  atay* 

BoBd  <i«d),  n.    |A.Sai.n1il,aridIng,aJoiU'- 

ri/e (which  aee>.  Aiiif  laa'coUateral  form.l 
1.  An  open  wu  or  public  paaaage;  ground 
approjffiated  for  travel,  fonning  a  line  at 


cattle,  vehlclea,  Ac.  Roadi  arv  of  variou* 
kinda,  according  lo  tbe  atata  ot  clvUlzalioa 
—  ^  —'-•-  -•  ••--  -luntrj  through  which 


3.orw«olappro 

I  the  plural;  aa,  Varmonth  Roada. 


—On  tk<  read,  putitig;  travelling. —TVi  (all 

IA<  mail,  to  go  roblilng  traveller!  on  tlu 
hiBhwsy,-,1IS.HlKliwiy.*tre.l,  lane,  path 

IUl»d*b•a7^M'^^^'''l."Tbo  bed  oi 
foundation  on  which  the  inpentnicliire  o 
a  railway  reatA-l  The  whulii  maUrJal  laii 


nte.  Or,  fat.  1(11;       m*.  mat.  htr;       pine,  pbii      nfile.  n 
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BOBB 


In  place  and  ready  for  trafflo  in  common 
roads. 

Boad-bOOk  (r5da>nk).  li.  A  traveller's  crnlde- 
book  of  towns,  distances,  Ac    Simmotui*. 

Reader  (rdd'dr).  *k  Naut  a  roadster.  See 
SOADSTSR,  a 

Road-harrow  (rddlia-rdX  ^  A  machine 
for  dragging  over  roads  when  mach  oat  of 
repair  to  replace  the  stones  or  gravel  dis- 
turbed by  the  traffic. 

R(NUl-lo<X>motiye  (rOd-101cd-mO-tivX  n.  A 
locomotive  adapted  to  ran  on  commonroads; 
a  road-steamer. 

Rftadman  (rdd'man),  n.  A  man  who  keeps 
roads  In  repair. 

Road-metal  (rOd'met-al),  n.  Broken  stones 
used  for  macadamizing  or  for  i>aving  roada 

Road-roUer  (r6d-rol'6r)t  n.  A  heavy 
cylinder  osed  for  eompaonng  the  surfaces 
of  roads. 

Road-8craper(r0d-skrftp'«r),fi.  A  large  hoe 
or  machine  for  scraning  or  cleaning  roads. 

Roadstead  (rdd'sted),  tk    See  Road.  & 

Road-steamer  (r6d-st8m'drX  n.  A  locomo- 
tive with  broad  wheels  suitable  for  running 
on  common  roada 

Roadster  (rdd'stdr),  n.  1.  A  horse  well 
fitted  for  travelling,  or  nsuallv  employed  in 
travelling.— 2.  A  person  much  accustomed 
to  driving;  a  coaon-driver.— A.  Naut.  a  ves- 
sel which  works  by  tides,  and  seeks  some 
known  road  to  await  turn  of  tide  and  change 
of  wind.    Admiral  Smuth. 

Road-sulky  (rdd'sul-ki).  n.  A  light  con- 
veyance  which  can  accommodate  only  one 
person;  hence  the  name.    Called  also  Sulky. 

K0ad-BllZTe70r(rdd'sdr-v&-to),fi.  A  person 
who  sapervises  roads  and  sees  to  their  being 
kept  in  good  order. 

Roadway  (rftd'wa),  n.  A  highway;  a  road; 
pwrticalarly.  the  part  of  a  road  used  by 
horses,  carriages,  &c. 

'  My  caution  has  misled  me,*  he  continued,  pausing 
tiiou«itfuUy  when  he  was  left  alooe  in  the  roadway. 

tV.  CoUins. 

Road-weed  (rGd'wSd),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Plantago. 

Plantago  tnajor,  minor,  and  lanctolata,  called 
plantains,  or  road'-weeds,  are  amon?  the  commonest 
of  our  weeds  on  roadsides,  in  meadows,  and  all  un- 
disturbed ground  where  the  soil  is  not  verv  light 

Heti/rey. 

Roam  (rdm),  v.i.  [O.E.  rome,  also  rame,  to 
roam  or  rove;  comp.  O.H.O.  rdmen,  to  aim, 
to  strive.  A  common  but  doubtful  derivation 
is  from  Rome,  the  city,  the  term  Romert 
being  anciently  applied  to  pilgrims  to  Rome. 
RatMle  is  from  this  verb.]  To  wander;  to 
ramble:  to  rove;  to  walk  or  move  about 
from  place  to  place  without  any  certain 
purpose  or  direction.  'Daphne  roaming 
through  a  thorny  wood.'    Sluik. 

Home  to  their  several  cells  thejr  bear  the  store, 
CuU'd  of  all  kinds,  then  roam  abroad  for  more.  Crabbt, 

Stn.  To  wander,  rove,  range,  stroll,  ramble, 

stray. 
Roam  (r6mX  v.i.     To  range;  to  wander 

over;  as,  to  roam  the  woods.   '  To  range  the 

woods,  to  roam  the  park. '    Tennyion, 
Roam  (rOm),  n.  Act  of  wandering;  a  rambla 

The  boundless  space  through  which  these  rovers  take 
Their  restless  roam,  suggest  the  sister  thought. 
Of  endless  time.  Young: 

Roamer  (rdm'6r),  n.  One  who  roams;  a 
rover;  a  rambler;  a  vagrant. 

Roan  (rOn),  a.  [O.Fr.  roan,  Mod.Fr.  rouan. 
It.  roano,  rotoano,  Sp.  ruano,  roano,  the 
colour  of  a  horse  having  a  mixture  of  iMy 
and  gray  hairs;  origin  unknown.]  Applied 
formerly  to  a  horse  of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  daric 
colour,  with  spots  of  gray  or  white  thickly 
interspersed.  At  present,  however,  the  word 
seems  to  be  restricted  to  a  mixture  having 
a  decided  shade  of  red. 

Roan  (rdn),  n.  1.  A  leather,  used  largely  in 
bookbinding,  to  imitate  morocco,  prepu^ 
from  sheep-skin.— 2.  An  animal,  especially 
a  horse,  of  a  roan  colour.  '  Three  pyebalds 
and  a  roan.'  Tennywn.  —8.  A  roan  colour; 
the  colour  of  a  roan  horse. 

Roan-tree  (rdn'treX  n.  [SeeBoWAN.]  The 
mountain-ash;  the  rowan-tree.  See  Moun- 
tain-ash. 

A  branch  of  the  roan-tree  ts  still  considered  good 
against  evil  influences  in  the  HighUnds  of  Scotland 
and  Wales.  Sir  T.  Diek  Lander. 

Roar  (ror),  v.i  [A.  Sax.  rdrian,  L.O.  rdren, 
D.  reeren,  Prov.  G.  reren,  rUren;  probably 
from  a  root  ending  in  9,  and  meaning  voice, 
9  becoming  r.  as  in  iron  (see  R);  comp.  Ooth. 
razda,  speech,  Dan.  rott,  IceL  must,  the 
voice;  8c.  roust,  to  bellow.]  1.  To  cry  with 
a  full,  loud,  continued  sound;  to  bellow,  as 
a  beast ;  as,  a  roaring  bull ;  a  roaring  lion. 
2.  To  cry  aloud,  as  in  distress  or  anger. 


How  the  poo#  souls  roarwd,  and  the  sea  mocked 
them :  and  now  the  poor  gentleman  roared  and  the 
bear  mocked  hini,  both  roaring  louder  than  the  sea 
or  weather.  SMoM. 

8.  To  make  a  loud,  continued,  confused 
sound,  as  winds,  waves,  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple shoutinff  together,  and  the  like;  to  give 
out  a  full,  deep  sound ;  as,  the  wind  roars; 
the  fire  roars;  the  cannon  roar.  '  How  oft 
I  cross'd  where  carts  and  coaches  roared.* 
Oay. 
Well  rMirx  the  storm  to  those  that  hear.   Temnyson. 

4.  To  laugh  out  loudly  and  continuously;  as, 
the  audience  roar»d  at  his  jokes. --6.  To  en- 
gage in  riotous  conduct  See  Roarino,  d. 
and  0.-6.  To  make  a  loud  noise  in  breath- 
ing, as  horses  in  a  certain  disease.     See 

ROAIUNO. 

Roar  (r6r),  n.  1.  A  full  loud  sound  of  some 
continuance;  the  cryof  a  beast;  as,  the  roar 
of  a  lion  or  bulL— 2.  The  loud  cry  of  a  person 
in  distress,  pain,  anger,  or  the  like.— 8.  A 
loud,  continued,  confused  sound;  as.  the 
roar  of  the  sea  in  a  storm ;  the  roar  of  a 
tempest ;  the  roar  of  cannon.  '  Streaming 
London's  central  roar.'    Tsnnyscn. 

As  the  deep^omed  empjrrean 
RiiHlsto  the  rMir  of  an  angel  onset.     7Wm^>wm. 

4.  Clamour;  outcry  of  joy  or  mirth;  as,  a 
roar  of  laughter. 

MThere  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambolsT 
Your  songs  f  your  ilashes  oimemment.  that 
Were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roart       SMak. 

Roar  (rdrX  «.t  To  erv  aloud;  to  make 
known  or  proclaim  loudly;  to  shout;  as,  to 
roar  out  one's  name.  'Roar  these  accusa- 
tions forth.'    Shak. 

This  last  action  will  f«ar  thy  Infamy.       Ford. 

Roarer  (rOr'^ri  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
roars:  (a)  a  noisy,  riotous  person;  a  roaring 
boy;  see  under  Roaring,  p.  and  a.  '0 
stnmge  t  a  lady  to  break  glasses  and  turn 
roarer.'  Massinger.  (b)  One  who  shouts  or 
bawU. 

The  roarer  b  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than  dan. 
gerous.  He  has  no  other  qi^alification  for  a  cham- 
pion of  controversy  than  a  hardened  front  or  a  strong 
voice.  yoknton. 

(e)  A  wave;  a  billow.  Shak.  (d)  A  broken- 
winded  horse.  See  Roarino,  n. 
Roaring  (rdr'lng).  n.  l.  A  loud  cry,  as  of  a 
lion  or  other  beast;  outcry  of  distress,  anger, 
and  the  like ;  loud  conunued  sound,  as  of 
the  billows  of  the  sea  or  of  a  tempest. 

I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea.        Tennyson. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  horses, 
which  causes  them  to  make  a  singular  noise 
in  breathing  under  exertion;  the  act  of 
making  the  noise  so  caused. 
Roaring  (rdr'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Character- 
ized by  or  making  a  noise  or  disturbance ; 
disorderly;  riotoua  '  A  mad,  roariiw  time, 
taH  of  extravagance.'  Burnet  —  Roaring 
boys,  the  old  cant  name  for  a  set  of  noisy, 
riotous  ruffians  who  infested  the  streets  of 
London  about  the  b^inning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurv.  They  corresponded  to  the 
Mohocks  of  a  later  period. 

And  whilst  you  do  Judge  twizt  valour  and  noise. 
To  extinguish  the  race  of  the  roaring  ^s. 

o.  jronson. 

2.  Going  briskly;  highly  successful;  as,  a 
roann^  trade.  [CoMwi.y-The  roaring  game, 
curling.    [Scotch.] 

Roaringly  (rdr'ing-liX  adv.  In  a  roaring 
manner. 

Roaryt  (rftr'i),  a.  Dewy:  more  properly 
Rory.    Fairfax. 

Roast  (rOst),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  rosUr,  Yt.  rdtir,  to 
rcwst^  from  O.H.O.  rostjan,  to  roast  (D. 
roosten,  Sw.  rosta,  Dan.  riste),  or  from  the 
Celtic:  Armor,  rosta,  W.  rhosHaw,  Oael. 
roisi,  to  roast.]  1.  To  cook,  dress,  or  pre- 
pare for  the  table,  by  exposure  to  the  direct 
action  of  heat,  on  a  spit,  in  an  oven,  or  the 
like.  We  generally  sav,  to  roott  meat  on  a 
spit,  in  a  pan,  or  in  a  tin  oven,  Ac ;  to  bake 
meat  in  an  oven;  to  broU  meat  on  a  gridiron. 
2.  To  heat  to  excess;  to  heat  violently. 
'Roasted  in  wrath  and  flret'  Shak.^S.  To 
dry  and  parch  by  exposure  to  heat ;  as,  to 
roast  coffee. — 4.  In  fnetal.  to  bum  In  a  heap, 
as  broken  ore  in  order  to  free  it  from  some 
foreign  matters,  such  as  sulphur,  arsenic, 
carbonic  acid,  water,  Ac.,  and  frequently  to 
eflFect  oxidation.— 6.  To  banter  severely;  to 
tease  unmercifully;  to  quix.    [CoUoq.] 

Roast  (rOst),  v.i.  To  become  roasted  or  fit 
for  eating  by  exi>osure  to  fire. 

Roast  (rdstX  n.  That  which  is  roasted,  as  a 
piece  of  beef;  that  part  ot  a  slaughtered 
animal  which  is  selected  for  rcwsting,  as  a 
sirloin  of  beef  or  shoulder  of  mutton.— To 
rule  the  roast,  to  have  the  chief  direction 


of  affairs ;  to  have  the  lead ;  to  domineer. 

'  Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the 

roast'  Shak.  [It  has  been  conjectured  that 

this  phrase  really  stands  for  to  rule  the 

roost] 
Roast  ( rAst),  a.    Roasted ;  as,  roast  beef.  — 

Roast-bi^  plants  a  name  given  to  the  Iris 

foBtidissima. 
Roast-bitter  (r6stl)it-«r).  n.    A  peculiar 

bitter  principle  contained  in  the  crust  of 

baked  bread,  similar  to  that  produced  by 

the  roasting  of  different  other  organic  com- 

pounda 
Roaster  (rSst'ArX  n.    1  One  who  or  that 

which  roasta— 2.  A  pig  or  other  animal  or 

article  for  rcwsting. 

When  the  peepul  berries,  or  figs,  are  In  teeaon, 
their  flesh  (peacock's)  is  rather  bitter:  but  when  they 
have  fed  awhile  among  the  corn-fields,  they  become 
remarkably  sweet  and  iulcy.  This  b  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  young  turds,  which  make  excellent 
TMUtert.  Caft.  tVUtiamson. 

Roasting -Jadi  (r5st'hig-iakX  n.  [From 
Jack,  a  name  common  toldtchen-boyal  An 
apparatus  for  turning  the  spit  on  wnloh 
meat  was  roasted  before  an  open  fire. 

Rob  (rob),  n.  [Fr.  nb,  from  Sp.  rob,  ttom 
hi.  robb,  a  syrup  or  jelly  of  fruit]  The 
inspissated  juice  of  Hpe  fruit,  mixed  with 
honey  or  sugar  to  the  oonaistence  of  a  con- 
serve; a  conserve  of  fruit    Arbuihnot 

Rol)  (rob),  v.t  nrei  &  pp.  robbed;  ppr.  rob- 
bing, prom  O.Fr.  ruber,  Mod.Fr.  airober, 
to  steal,  fjrom  O.H.O.  roubdn,  Ooth.  raubon, 
to  rob,  to  plunder;  the  same  verb  as  A  Sax. 
re^an,  in  bire^an,  reOflan;  B.  reave,  D. 
rooven.  Mod.  O.  rauben— to  seize,  to  rob,  to 
spoil;  rob  and  reave  beine  therefore  parallel 
forms  with  a  different  histoir,  the  origin 
being  O.O.  raub,  A  Sax.  red/,  a  garment, 
clothing,  as  well  as  spoil  (comp.  robe).]  L  To 
plunder  or  strip  by  force  or  violence ;  to 
strip  or  deprive  of  something  by  stealing ; 
to  deprive  unlawfully;  as,  to  rob  a  man  of 
his  watch;  to  rob  a  coach;  to  rofran  orchard; 
to  ro6  a  man  of  his  Just  honours.  Asa  legal 
term  the  word  is  defined  to  take  from  the 
person  of,  feloniously,  forcibly,  and  by  put- 
ting in  fear;  as,  to  ro6  a  passenger  on  the 
road. 
Mot  not  the  poor  because  he  Is  poor.    Prov.  xxiL  aa. 

2.  To  deprive;  as.  a  large  tree  rcbs  smaller 
plants  near  it  of  their  nourishment 

So  near  the  beauteous  breast. 
That  once  had  power  to  rot  it  of  content 

Tennyson. 
8.tTosteaL  *  To  rob  love  from  any.'  Shak. 

BU>band  (rob'and ),  n.  Aattt  a  robbin  or 
rope-bano.    See  Robbin. 

Robber  (toV^t),  n.  One  who  robs;  one  who 
commits  a  roobery:  (a)  in  law,  one  that 
takes  goods  or  money  from  the  person  of 
another  by  force  or  menaces,  and  with  a 
felonioiu  intent  (6)  In  a  looser  sense,  one 
who  takes  that  to  which  he  has  no  right; 
one  who  steals,  plunders,  or  strips  by  vio- 
lence and  wrouff.— Stn.  Thief,  depredator, 
despoiler,  plimderer,  pillager,  rifler,  brig- 
and, freebooter,  pirate. 

BU>bber-crab  (roVdr-krabX  n.  One  of  the 
PaguridsB,  or  hermit-craba 

Robbery  (rob'6r-i),  n.  The  act  or  practice 
of  robbing;  a  plundering;  a  pillaging;  a 
taking  away  by  violence,  wrong,  or  oppres- 
sion. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority 
When  Judges  steal  themselves.  Shak. 

Specifically,  In  law,  the  forcible  and  feloni- 
ous taking  fh>m  the  person  of  another,  or 
in  his  presence,  of  any  money  or  goods, 
putting  him  in  fear,  that  is,  by  violence  or 
by  menaces  of  death  or  personal  injury. 
This  violence  orputting  to  fear  is  that  which 
distinguishes  robbery  m>m  other  larceniea 
Stn.  Tlieft,  depredation,  spoliatiou,  despoli- 
ation, despoilment,  plunder,  pill^,  free- 
booting,  piracy. 

Robbin  (rol/inXn.  1.  In  com.  the  name  given 
to  the  package  in  which  Ceylonese,  ^..dry 
goods,  as  pepper,  are  imported.  The  Malar 
bar  robbin  of  rice  weighs  84  Iba  Simmonds. 
2.  The  spring  of  a  carriage.  Simmonds.— 
8.  [Ftom  rope  and  band.]  Naut  a  short  flat 
plaited  piece  of  rope,  with  an  eye  in  one  end , 
used  in  pairs  to  tie  the  upper  edges  of  square 
sails  to  their  yarda    Written  uso  Roband. 

Robe  (r6b).  n.  [Fr.  robe,  from  L.L.  rati6a, 
spoil,  the  taking  of  a  man's  garments,  from 
0.0.  raub,  a  garment,  >p<>il>  which  in  primi- 
tive times  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of 
dresa  See  Rob.  ]  L  A  kind  of  gown  or  long 
loose  garment  wora  over  other  dress,  par- 
ticularly by  persons  in  elevated  stations: 
a  gown  or  dress  of  a  rich,  flowing,  or  elegant 
style  or  make.     'Robes  loosely  flowing.' 


ch.  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  lodi;     g,go;     I,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiy;     fH,  Cikan;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  wMg;    ah,  asnre.— See  Kbt. 


prfnla,  Ac 


Mm.  ID  *  c1«rk  of  the  n 
tbna  (iDoini,  ■  t*gt,  *  I 
unpitnn,  UDndmi.itarc 
wirdrolw-lieeper.  M  3t  Jj 


munntrpiMMlti* 

whli!hllrlv»l»lntoi^ 

li  mocb  grown  in  EngUnd  u  in  or 


nok  of  Uu  lullst 


11,  wbo  enjDft  tbs  hfgha 


KotMrdiauLn,  B<ilMrtamBii(nib'«rdt- 

rDb'tetk-Dwn).  n.      A  UnB  upUod  li 
itituta*  to  BD7  bold  iloot  niMiiirori 
thl«(,  wii  U>  bd  w  csIUd   Inim  i 
atoi,  tha  fimoua  robber. 
BolMrt  (riih'trt).  n     A  plut  of  tbe  a 


oaOK.  Hd  debiii  of  roclu- 

irUns  CroVir- 

FloWBr.Uia  founder, 'a.d.  IW.  

BaUn  (rob'inX  "  [A  familiar  form  of 
RiAtri.  Comp.  JTof  tor  magpU  uid  ^oOt 
for  JasMoB.)    L  A  well-loiown  bird  of  iiu 

SDH*  Bryttaiciu,  tlu  iC  rabecala.  Unn. 
Osd  itio  XhUthuI  uid  JEotin-ndarvut. 
I  Id  Um  UnlMd  Bute*.  •  binl  wlUi  ■  red 
brcu^  k  ipoolm  ot  Turdu.  tin  T.  mign- 
Idtiw,  —  OoUn  Rakm,  tbe  huw-blrd,  or 
BalUmorc  orlols  (rpAanut  BaUimon).— 
Baagid  Robin,  s  pliot  found  In  msutom 
■nd  mulit  pucnrem  (Lyahnii  Jtot-cwmti).— 
KobMi  plantaLn.  u  plant  ot  the  genu  Ert. 
mon  <E  iiUutifoliuni ),  hiTlne  coinpodte 
floven  with  Ugbt.  blnlib-pDrplBrvu-   -dn 

ItoUut(rob'ln-et),  n.  [Dim.  of  i-nMn;  in  I. 
dlrectlj  from  the  Franch,  tl»  origrtn  balB^ 
tbautne.?  1.  BobJn-redbnuM.  Iirowim  — 
i.  An  undent  milllur  mnchlne  for  throwloK 
dui4  UDil  BtoDM.  Admiral  Sm,ilh.-».  i. 
name  ginn  to  iome  of  the  cock!  of  the 
■leun-Bnglne.  u  the  gage,  brine,  and  trial 
cockl.     S  a    KnighL 

XoMB-OoodMlOW  (rob-Io-gnd'IgMa),  iL 
A  dODiMtlc  ipltlt  or  tslrr.  lald  to  be  the 
iffiprlnc  of  a  jfonng  womwi  and  Oberon. 
line  of  Falrrland.  Be  it  onalogoni  to  the 
eot Scotland.  Uwufrom tbepopu- 
st  In  thli  iplii  t  that  ahalupen'a />wk 

-room  (rdbing-rOm).  n.   A  Teattur, 


kinc 


Lorda 


In  Mai-da;  aod  oti 
BoDUlU(^bl'nia) 


.     [In  I 


iro(  Jean 


1  IV  ( 


North  American   tress,  belonging  to 

Cpilioaaceoiu  diTlaion  of  the  nsL  o: 
giininoife,  which  bear  nodding  race 
of  white  or  roae-coloured  flowen.  1 
■re  tr«e«  or  ibnibfl.  often  with  prlcklr  ip 

for  ftipuln.  and  odd-pinn"""  * 

hoit-lmowTi  speefei  li  I"- 


e  A  pMud 


■nd  dniable, 


(rob-lhTed'bifatX 
(rob-ln-nid'ok),  n    Robln- 


[L  robfffanf.  rp. 


iCabllth.    l^tiUtr. 
B«l>oratli«  (rDb-o-ri'tboDX  n.  ISm  1 

■■      ■  Mroogthenlng.    [Kara.] 

-— HI  (ro-ba'r**n,  r 


BotniT  OaroU  (re'Mr  kar'fi'U),  n.   '[I.|   The 

"* '  '^^-boBt'X  o.    [L  rdbuttiu,  from 

d  formof  rafrur,  an  oat.  itrength,] 
1  of  or  Indicating  great  abength; 

u  r«bu4t  bodj:  robiut  yonth; 
ilth.  'HI*  TiiiviC,  dlatandad 
rntnc.      '  Robvtl,  tough  alnew^ 

.__1.'   OiiiTw.— a  Sound;  rtgorona; 

a,  n-iul  liaalth.— a.  Vlolaat;  roi«hi  mde. 


iturdj,  mnacular,  hale,  heartj,  Tij^aroaa, 
forceful.  voiiDd. 
Solnutaoiu  (rO-bnit'Tnt),   a.      ILobmi 
'Thaia  redondabt  loclia  lof  SamioD).  roftu- 

contempt      Bu  alao  Iti  Uerlvatlvee  rotea- 
tioUMlf  and  ninutiawnfu.] 

Kobnittoaily  (rfi-bast'j'Di-li).  ode.     In  a 

Ther  come  In  ro^mlunuly.'    R  Jmatm, 
Dbnitlonuieu,   BobtutuoiuneH  (rS- 
lUBt^ui-neB,  rfi-buil'iiutnei),  n.     Vigont; 
auacular  size  and  itrength. 

In  A  robut 
auBcularl/. 

,  Jequalityof 

eiugrobuat;  itrength;  rigour,  or  the  C4>n- 
Itlon  of  the  body  when  It  hai  full  Him  ffleah 


Boo  (rok),  n.    The  ' 


ell-kaowD  n 
"    "    7,  of  I... 

mbSl).  n.    (Pr.tronrO. 


■^-*t;.ii*!r. 

lAltervd 


E Ida  the  dye  ao  »^ 

f^ely  oaed  in 
dyeing  opeia- 
tlooB  nnder   tha 

Boooailie     (rok-  '-*"- 

.Bl'likVa,  Applied  toan  aefd <Cn H«OJ ob- 
tained from  Axaclla  liaaoria. 

KOCbe,tn.     [Ft.]    A  rock.    OiaitaT. 

Boelie^liun  (roeh-al'uni),  ti     [Fr.  rnAi.  a 
rocli.andB.aJufn.]  Rock-alum,   tforttiwr. 

Bocll»-Uma(rach']lm),it.  qnlckUme[wUch 

KocMlle-POwdsr   (rd-ahal'poa-dtr),  it, 

Same  ni  Sriditti-tviMar. 
B0Cll«Ue-Mdt(r^>hc4'Hll},>>.  (KNaHtC.(V 


of  rock  aGcunJDg  to  the  beda  tt  ai 
^laclen  from  their  fancied  reumblai 


lurpllue.  with  tight  aleete),  and  open  at  ths 
aide*,  fomerly  worn  by  piiaati  and  leolytn, 
bat  at  preienl  reaOJcCed  tn  bitluqia  lad 
eertaln  privUegnl  canona-l  A  n4nt*lat 

Bn^aod— 3.t  A  looae  ruond  frock  or  npps 

gaiinenL    Ckmuer, 

Bochat  (rdcli'etX  la  (Mm  ot  mAe.  old 
ipalUng  ot  RudL)  A  kind  of  Oth.  the  roach 
{which  aea);  or,  according  to  Nama,  the 
plpei,  one  ot  the  gunarda     'AxAaU,  whU' 


S4Xik(rok).n.  |A Scaodinivian word.  IceL 
rsUr,  Dan.  rot,  Sw.  ruel:,  a  dutatt  L  S.  reUat, 
O.  rocteti.)  Adlataff  medlotplnnioB;  tba 
itaSorfnime  about  which  Hai,  wool,  Ac.  la 
arranged  from  which  the  thread  It  drawn  In 

Book  (rok),et.  [Dan.  nth:,  to  more,  to 
mora  baekwardi'  and  forwan^.  at  a  body 


denoting  > 


crmrlie. 
■High 

BoCk(: 


e  baekwardi  and  t'>rwardt  in  A 
ir,  Av. .  at.  to  rock  n  child  to  aleep. 
it  hall,  rock'd  In  a  <:hair  of  Mate.' 
S  To  lull;  to  quiet,  ae  if  by  rock- 
idle.  'Bleep  TOO*  thy  brain,' S»a*. 


Zj*"'^'- 


blCk(rok),n.  [FT.  RKaccordlDgtoBrachat 

from  a  fona  rvpicui.  from  L  rupa.  a  ruck, 
ndu.  alao  a  rock,  lielng  frum  ruitea,  a  tiuil- 
lar  (em  form.  Littrd  regards  it  at  of  CelUe 
origin.  I    1  A  large  maai  of  MODy  matter  a 

rode:    the  itony  matler   coiittltuting  Uw 


uet.  ai  d 


mod.  und.  grave'..  ...,. 

colli.  ihale,('hHlk,gypiuni,aalt,  and  the  like. 
are  not  rrKurdeil  at  rock.  'A  ragged,  fear- 
ful, tianglug  rodt.'    Shak, 

£  In  gtat  any  natural  depoalt  or  portion  of 
the  earth't  crutt,  whatever  be  itahardneator 
•nftueaa.  In tfalaiaiueiand.mud,clay.peat, 
cual.gnHum.aall.  arerocka  Therearetwo 


Lay  be  groupnl  Inb 
lance  wTUi  the  modi 
luekamtaU^  fonrm 


ly  riTers  and  drpoalted  In 


thehe^of 


ChtmieaUMf^rmtd  ro 


nta,  Or,  fat,  f*ll;       lat,  mM,  btr,       plna,  plh]      nUa,  oA  m 


tfibo,  tub,  bulli       nU.  poiudi 


I.  Se.  kbum;     1'.  Sc  tty. 


regiUbla*,  ud  Uie  like,  owe  their  conull  da- 
ion  cliieBi'  to  [our  ciuMt.  vli.  DreHure 
if  nperfncoTDbeDt  itnta«  hekt,  chemLcbl 
igency.  ud  IdBltnitkiD  al  urns  materia], 

icti  u  a  cement.  StratiOed  rocki,  whoat 
itractnrs  bu  becatoe  cryeUlltiiB  noder  Uio 
Dfluetice  of  heat  nnd  prubably  of  cbemical 
reiiffenta,    are   called    mtlaMorjAic   roekt, 

s."- " ----- - 


<9M    JlEtUIOBPHlC 


iighb 

e.  VoIomIc  rocki  have  bata  projacted 
up  Innn  benealb  la  a  molten  itaU.  Ttaajr 
liaTe  alio  two  dlfldoni.  crytiaUine  i\d/ntg- 
fHoUoL  lara  and  baiall  ara  euunpln  ol 
crritalltiw  volcanic  rocka  Toff,  vblch  li 
iiontoUdatad  toIdohIc  doiE  lUid  itoaea.  It 
tnumeotaL  Aoolher  diiriilon  of  rotcaolo 
rocalalatoamMnviniiiwiiuaiidintrujiiM. 
Omtemporaneoiu  rocki  are  tboa»  whl<di, 
being  ejoctod  from  the  crater  of  a  rolcano. 
hare  been  poured  on  tbe  luifiM  of  the 
earth  or  the  bottom  of  the  lea.  The  poal- 
tlon  ot  inch  a  rock  bidlcatea  the  ise  of  Ite 
ejection.  lATa  proper,  and  the  toaditone  of 
Darbythlre.  are  eiamplea  latnaite  recti 
are  uich  ai  have  been  forced  np  tram  belov 
la  a  mollen  ttala  through  the  iniMrlncum- 
bent  wdlmanlwy  atrata,  altering  the  rocki 
theva»lnconttctwlUi,lllling       '      ' 

and  bianchea,  and  lo  forming  _., _._ 

TClni.  and  cauiltigfaulta.    Some  baiallianil 


o  forming  dykes  j 


they  haie  \n 
Mystem  Incldde 


trtntd  or  dcpcolted  und 
k  SeoerHlformatlonicc 
Thui  the  MTbnJHfero 


earth  be  wnght.    If  w< 
one  abate  »,— •"—  '- 


.      ..■  coal,  mt 

mlllitona  grit,  and  upper  coal; 
Luv  crvtaf40u4  mtcTii  compriaei  not  only 
calcareoui,  bnt  uto  argilticeoui  aad  arena- 
ceom  rocka  The  emit  ol  the  earth,  ta  tar 
at  least  u  we  cm  eiamiDe  It.  ia  chleBy 
made  np  ol  aedlmeotar;  and  organic  rocln. 
In  tbe>e  rocka  theretnre  miul  the  chief 

>e  could  pile  Uiem  up, 
nother,  lo  the  order  of  tlieir 

more  tban'adoun  mllei  thick.  Ttila  conatj- 
tutea  the  llbrarj  out  ot  wbkh  geological  hie- 
toiy  mutt  be  compiled.— a.  A  atone  of  any 
alie;  apebbi*.    [Colloquial  ' ' 


M  of  pent  or  dttai 
onwhichheipllt: 
ila  being  wncked 


KaTi!;,™ 


o,  with  full  itandlng 
n.     1.  In  pAvi.  giBQ- 


hI  ciTlty  occdrrlng  In  II 
I  and  eipoMd  regloni  III 
ir  in  DeTonihlre,  and  nr 
nany  feet  in  dUmeter.  ar 


eved  that  Iheie  ei 


AaofUrellow- 

litunoialom, 

>f  Iron  oocing  out  of 


ontalulng  aluD_     _.  _ 
impcHltlon.    Page. 
■    -—  '-  k-kodjn,     A  o 


ik^orkXn.    Uonntahi-cork,  a 

or  grv-cotoured  •■tietj  ot  aibeitoa : 

"--■    from  Ita  llghtneaa  and  llbrona 

(rokliretyn.  The  conunon  Dame 

the  genui  Arabia,  one  of  whlth.  A.  alpiru, 

mon  ipring  garden  plant. 
Kock-  crowiwd  (rok'k round),  a.     Cnjnned 

Ro^-OtntAl  (rok'kria-tal),  n.  Limpid 
qnarti.  Wien  pureit  It  ia  white  or  colour- 
leai.  but  It  la  found  ol  a  grartah  or  yellow- 
iih  white,  pale  reUow,  cftifne,  red.  black, 
*"  The  purple  tarlety  ii  known  a>  lune- 
'^-  "sllow  ai  topai.  and  the  amber- 


S™ 


r  heugooa 
'rok'dSi,  n. 


Book -dove  (rok'dui),  n.     Same  aa  £oat 

I^ck-dllll  (rok'dril),  n.  A  tool  lor  drilling 
or  boring  rock  by  a  chliel  or  rotatory  mo 

ment  it  detcribed  under  Diahond-bohir. 
Bockalay,  Bockl&r  (rok'e-lft,  roklft),  n.  A 
ihort  cfoek:  a  roquelaure  (whicg  iee> 
Written  alio  Anlulay.     [Scotch  ] 


we»ij.anil  wlthoutarocio-ilept,'  Dnideti. 
1  The  curving  piece  ol  wood  oa  which  a 
cradle  or  rockiug-chalr  rooka— 3.  A  roclcing- 


BoekatT  (rok'Sr-D.  n.  An  artlAclal  munnit 
tormeU  ot  itonei  or  fragmentaot  rock,  earth, 
Ac.,  lor  the  cnltlvatlon  of  partlcnlar  kind* 


KookMliok'el 
a  dlatafl,  a  ro 

rUndrlcaltDl. 

itb  a  mixture 
ae.,  which  < 
probeli  it  foi 
atedgaaeiag 


;yllndrlcal  tube  ot  paste  board  or  nii 

ignited  at' I 
til  it  forward  by  the  action  of 


b  ai  It  den 


rrs 


with  a  bunting  charge.  (A)  Life-rocket, 
Died  for  carrying  a  line  over  a  wreck,  and 
thua  eaUblllhing  a  communication  between 
a  ahip  and  the  ahore.  (c)  Signal  or  iky 
rocketa.  paiteboard  cyllndera  lllled  witfi 
nearly  the  aame  comiwiitlnn,  but  with  a 

gnd'lenU  and  colonn,  and  a  qnantltj  of 
powder  which,  when  the  rocket  hai  attained 
ita  Breateit  belRht  bunU  the  cylinder, 
cauiing  the  Ignited  ttui  to  ipreail  through 
the  air  and  caita  brilllint  or  coloured  lignt 

Tliey  ore  used  In  liguAllIng  or  for  mere  py- 
TOlechnlc  dlnplay.  They  are  kepi  point 
furemmt  In  thrir  flight  by  meant  nl  a  itfck 
projecting  behind,  which  acta  ai  the  leathen 


Bocket  (rok'et).  u     \fr.  rajuttlt,  Sp.  nt- 

mckel]  A  name  applied  to  many  ptanta, 
chleflj  al  the  ml.  order  CmoUerK.  The 
common  garden  rocket  la  Bttperit  watrott- 

CBM  (rok-et-; 
if  cardboard  oi 

Book-bb  (rok'flih),  11.  1.  The  bhick  goby, 
of  the  family  GobilOn  — t.  A  name  alia  o«- 

nut.  family  Labrlda. 
Bock-coat  (rok'gSt).  n.  A  goat  which  make* 

ita  hoiue  among  Uie  rocka     lIoUatuL 
Book'IiauMdlrok-hlin-wl),  a.  Hard-heart- 

BocldllM* Trokl-nei),  n.    State  of  being 
rocky  or  abounding  with  rocka 
""""IT  (rok'Jng),  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who 

moving  backwardittnd  forwarda  — 1  A  pro- 
vincial term  for  tliD  niau  of  atuue  or  Wlait 

3.  A  count>7  eteuing  party.  »o  called  from 


Spelled  generally  R 

BocUnc-cliaiT  (mk'liig.cliur). 

BodElnc-liDTia  (rok'lng-hon),  i 
hone  mounted  on  rockery  for 
tjon  of  children:  a  hobby-hont 

Baektng-iliaR  (rak'IniE-ahaf  tl 
with  leven  on  it  whic'-  --■ 


BocUnc-iUiiU , 

blockot  ituue  polted  to  nicely 


'orka  the  tilde- 


cauiet  It  to  rook  or  otcillata. 

1  ilightly  rounded  baie  reallng 
turuce  ol  rock  below,  u  that 


an  IndiTldual  can  move  or  rock  It.  Some 
rDcklng-alunei  are  eildently  artiDclal,  hai- 

MlDt  ol  their  baaea;  othera  are  due  to 
natural  cania,  inch  ai  decompatlUcn,  the 
action  of  wind  and  water,  Ac.  Several  of 
theie  itonet  are  found  In  Ihli  country,  and 
a  celebrated  one  at  Cornwall  hat  been  com- 
puted lo  weigh  upwarda  of  H  tona.  Called 
Aim  Logan-,  Loggcn-,  or  Lammg-itoni. 

ROCkluf-trw  (roklng.tre),  n.  The  iila 
from  wfilch  tlie  lathe  Ina  loom  It  auipended. 

BoCk-taui|»r(Ki<njliTiang-B»-r(tl,n.  Amar- 
Buplal  cil  tTie  genua  Petrogale  (which  ■ee> 

Bock-lB>tll«r  <n)kaeTH-er),  n.  Same  a* 
Boek-cork. 

Kocklail  (mk^ei),  a.    Being  without  rocka. 

RocUat  ( roklet ),  n.     A  email  rock.     i>ont 


limpet  <P> 
BOCXllIlB 
the  cod  7t 


_     _  (rokHm-petKn.   The  cc 
{FaUUa  volpclrH). 

skiing).  It.     Aipecleaol 

Jy,  the  lea-lolch ;  It  belt 


ne  riepoilled 


Gock-maplB  ( 

miuleMeereaeCHunnumi. 

B«d(-inllk(rok'n)llk),n.  Cak- 
triable  varietr  ot  carbonate  ol  111 
from  water.    Called  alao  AeaTii,  ^nvnat. 

Boek-IIUMS(rok'nioi},«.  Ltoinora  loitomi. 
the  lichen  whlch_yirl<ta  cndbear.  K  l> 
moch  uaed  hi  the  HigMnndii  of  Jutland  ai 

adje-alult.andlaar    -"-"-- -^— 

on  rocks  In  alpine  d 

Bock-oU  (roVoU) 


called  IriJ 


wb,  sAig;    lb,  a 


aOCK-PIOKON 

Book-plsaoii  (rok'plJ-oB).  n.  A  plgoon  tbit 
boJlil*  her  nat  In  rockr  hollowi,  cleTU,  oi 

BMtk-pliuit  (rok'plutt),  n.  A  membeT  ol  ■ 
group  d(  plant*  whlcb  in  dliUngulihed  hj 
growing  oil  or  imang  Tukcd  rock*,  and  *ni 
ctmnnad  lo  ao  pfirtlcalar  r^on  or  latitude, 
A  luge  niimbeT  of  Cba  etnJlogwnla.  espa- 


Dui  IBjni)  ot  little  nbblt-ltke  a 
babltliis  tvckf  and  mountatnoug  u,sii...i. 
1b  SouUi  Africa  and  Sjria,  roallj  aidn  to  the 
rtiinocenM.  TheS^anspecleaJatha'coner' 
of  Scripture.    See  Htba:i,  HntAoamu. 
Book-ilDbad  (rok-rlMJ,  a.     HarlDg  ilba  oC 


gnu)  Hallanthamum  (oblch  He>— £  A 
lant  of  Itae  lenua  Clitai,  found  on  the 
jute  at  the  HsdlterniDeiui  in  both  Europe 
ad  Africa  C.  cnliaa  (Cbe  Cretan  rook- 
»e)  alTordt  tbe  tngnat  gam  known  ai 
idaniun  "■ '-" 

■tronabi 
blue. 

B0(k-Mlt  (rok'^lt),  n.  Ulneral  lalt; 
common  Hit  found  In  miwn  or  bedi  In 
In  ChMbin  and 


r  erapontlon  from 
■  orcaTjUM. 

,  — -  ,  m-tlr),n.     A  plant, 

CrMmitm  nutrUim-am.    Sea  SiixraliiB 

Bodc-Berpmt  {rok'iar-penth  n.    Sea  BDM- 

aARD9  taiA  ROCK-SICAEB. 

It<id[-lluft(rak'ihaft}.n.  lT>$ttam-ttai'ui. 
a  ihiill  Uiat  OKlUataor  twtl  on  lU  Jonniali 
iDIWHd  nt  revolTing:  ■peciacall;r.  ■  vibrat- 
ing ihaft  with  leian  on  It  whloh  worka  tha 
•llde-raliM  ot  ume  englaaa.    Thli  moila 

tlon  of  Ibe  dlrecl-actlon  mode  ot  working 

SOCk<BheU(rok'>he1),n.  A  certain  unlvalre 
charm  terlied  br  the  long  straight  caual 
which  lermlnato  tlie  muulb  ot  the  ihjlL 

".  tapiUui. 


Bock-sUtet  (riik'il 
at  the  gnnui  Ligla.  ueiuiiKing  m  LC 
rial  HCUon  ot  the  order  Itopoda.  aD 

ol  Uia  ga 

theOM  W 


>  PjthDO  (p.  motun 


ns 


World  1 

Bock-KMip  (ni'sapXii.  Aminen 
pitch -black  or  blulih -black  colour,  ba 
■unewhaGgreaa}'  feel  and  adberlng  ib 
to  th«  ton^u;,  uMd  tor  craroni  u 
waabing  cloth.  It  li  a  hjdnted  lUlcaui  ui 
ilumlnn.  re»mbllng  bole,  and  oocunln  the 
Ignaoui  rocka  ot  Skje  and  Antrim,  and  In 
Tarioui platoon  the  Continent 

Bodt-itair  (rok'aiafX  n.     The  levar  of  a 

mlfhlns  "'"  "  "    "  "' 

Bock-tar  (rok'Utr).  Ik    Kock-oll;  patroleum. 
Bocft-(aiIlplB  (rokOem-pU  ri.   A  temple  cnl 

out  of  the  lolld  rock,  ae  at  EUars  an  J  other 

placoi  In  Hindufltan. 
Eoel-W004(rok'wndXi     Llgnitonn  iibee- 

eral  appearance   greatlr  Evaemhlea  foaail 
Kock-TOrk  (rok'w«rk),  n.     I.  Stonei  Bi»d 


t  Ibe  Louii 


■nd  IndMcrlbabla  fOniu.  wltboot  IndlTldu- 
illtT  and  without  eipreaalon.  Tbe  term  k 
alio  aonietlmaa  applied  la  oonlaDipt  to  any- 
thing bad  or  taiteleia  hi  decorative  art. 

BMOU  ( rtTio), 

~'^     '  '"""ik 


doura  of  tha  tblrtaenth  cc 


rhat  Uki 
Oriy  Shtpltif. 

Bod  (nxfX  "-    TA.  Sai.  nU,  a  rod  or  haani 
a  rood  or  croaa :  D.  roede,  LG.  rood,  rodt 


alam  ol  any  woodj  plant,  more  eapeclallji 
whan  cut  on  and  (tripped  of  leavei  or  twlga; 

corractlooi  cbastlaamenL 


or  long  (lender  itlck.  ot  t> 
fltblng-rod.     {ij  An  Inatrumen 


■peclall;  chanctaciicd  by  the  poBenloo  ol 


each  Jaw 


cutting  t< 


Bod-lrotl(rodl-«ni),  n.    Boiled  round  fron 

Bodlya  (Tod'l-xa),  n.    One  at  a  degraded 

nee  In  CeyloD.Uvlngbi  a  more  abject  atats 
than  Che  Farlaha  of  India,  balnc  cvoaldeml 
dlaqualifled  even  for  Ubour.  UndertbeBrit- 
lah  rule  their  condltloD  bu  been  iojpraieil. 

!l),n.     [Or.  nrfen,  a 

Thojnkeol 


with  hi 


of  roaea  mixeil 


(rod'O-. 


.abullj.fronij 


if  the  Satscaai  agalnit  Churle- 


belng 


InwiiaTt;  a  hi 
irbtrL 


Emd  algnltylng  one  who 
tic  fellow;  abullj.    Sir 

in  idi  rHfomtiiC  faahlon-'     B. 
Bodomont4de_(rod;a-mon-tid").»-  [Pr.:  IL 


RodomontMle  (rod'a-montid").  I 
Bodomont&djit)  (rod'O  mon-tad'lal 

BodomoIlt»dol(rDd'6-raon-U'deXH 


Ing ;  a  fltblng-I 


A  Huaie  rod  li  the  uaual  meaaure 
t-Mork,  and  1>  eijual  to  IT!)  aimara 


a  cro'ii:  tha  rood.  Alaocalled 
..™r™„.,  »jd  HodM-tTM     Cha«ar 

Bode,!  'I  iA.  Sat  TTidu.  redneii^  corap. 
ruddii  I    Redneu:  conipieiinii.     Chauctr. 

Bodejtt  (rA'dent],  a.    [L.  roiUm.  rodentit, 

tpr.  of  rodo,  to  gnaw.)    Gnawing  \  belong- 
ig  or  pertaining  tu  the  order  K-identia 
BodentC'A'dentJ.n.   Ah  animal  that gnawi; 

Bod«lUa(r4-den-ihl-a).fi.  (SeeRoDiHt.a  ) 
'    order(the01ir»arUiuiieiu)af  mammala 


Boe(r«),n.     |See  Roebece.!    1.  A  roebuck. 
■L  The  female  of  the  hart 
EoolrflX  1.  ISw.  rag.  Dan.  roun.  IceL  »nws, 

milt:  tbatof  the  female  Aunt  rod  or  jpai^i«. 

In  mahogany,  being  Uie  alternate  itnak  u( 
light  and  ahade  running  with  the  grain,  ur 

BoebnCk,  Boo-dew  (ro'hnk,  rA'dtrX  n. 


but  ol  elegant  ahapa . 

IhcHighlandi  of  ScoUand,  where  i't  la  i 
found  wild.  UleaboutifeelSlncheal 
•I  ihs  ihiiulder.  and  welgha  M  or  M 
matt  ol  Burope  and  tomi 


,  D  rrr,  O. 

:yllnd[ical 


renarkablinmib 


ROQATION-FLOVKS 

Wsdneidn  belora  AKtnaiaii-diy,  th«  weak 
In  which  thBjr  Monr  being  ciUod  ItogaUoa 
tBeek,  und  tbfl  ^uudaj  procodipg  ^opatun 
Sun^V'  10  called  probibl]'  Inin  the  uic  or 
■peclil  IIUtHcL 

Eoeatlon-flower  (rt-g*' 
Britlih  plant.  Poiugahi 

"  .  ftiiwi^rinain  m^-, — -  -.^^^ 

, ,  ..___._  luppoeed  efflt ^  

prodocing  milk  In  the  bnatU  of  nut™* 

KcwatoIT  (rffg^to-ri).  a.  Seeking  infnnna- 
tlon;  engaged  in  cnlleoUng  inlormatlon- 

Bogerlant  (ra-JS'ri.an),  n.  A  wljr,  'TOMM 
uwj»hli  picked  n«>rian.'  Bp  BaU.  IThli 
li  the  only  known  Inituice  of  Che  use  ot  the 

KOKKB,)  "-    [Icol  ™»".  W  l™l'  »  oradlft] 

Eogiw  (rOg),  n.  IPntbiblr  a  Celtic  word ; 
Ir.  Toguirr,  a  rogue,  «  knave :  Fr.  ngtu. 
artogmil.  trom  Armor,  re*,  rag.  arroguit, 

KDud.  1  1.  In  Iau>.  ■  vagnnC ;  a  ataidr 
ggar;  avugabond.  Pernomof  thta  char- 
ac^r  were,  by  the  ancient  Uwt  uT  England, 
to  be  punlihed  br  whlpplog  and  having 
the  ear  bored  with  a  hoi  Iron-— fl(yw» 
aiui  vagabondt,  an  appellation  under  which 
(all  variout  deflnlte  cla»e>  of  pereoq.,  each 
aa  fortune. tellere.  porsone  collecting  almi 

eailDg  Ihem  chargeable 


paHah,  per 
U  without 


andothen.    Bogus  ai 


S.  A  name  of  ellght 


*  A  wag ;  a  lly  fellow.  — i  A  wild  elephant 
llTlnfr  a  loUtary  life  and  remarkable  for  Ita 
Tlcioui  temper,    Sir  J.  8.  TenneM.  -e.  A 

tlaut  that  falli  abort  of  aitandaj^  required 
y  nunerymen,  gardeuen,  Ac  Darain. — 
Jtogia't  march,  a  tune  played  when  a  bad 
character  li  dlicharged  with  dligrace  from 


(lutuf.).  a  rope  ram  twlaled  In  a  contrari 
manner  to  the  other  part  of  a  rope,  and 
plaeedfn  the  middle  or  each  atrand  In  cord- 
age made  for  the  royal  uaiy  to  dletlngulsh 

la  now  need,  each  dockyard  haTing  one  of  a 


Bogne  (rOg),  e.  t.     1. 1  To  call  a  rogue;  to  de 

or  Imposition.  'Though  the  atheliU  ma 
endeavour  to  nfruaand  ridicule  aU  Incoi 
poreal  lubataace.'    C?iuI»crtA. 

S.  To  uproot  or  deatroy,  ai  plant*  wt^  d 
not  come  up  Co  a  deilred  Btandard. 


B«KIi«T7  (rag'«r-l).  n.  l.t  The  lite  of  ■ 
vagrant;  Togabondfiin,— 2  Knavish  Iricka 
cheating:  frond:  diahonsst  practlcea. 


S.  Wagceir:  arch  (rlcka:  mlKblerouaneaa 
Bosneilllp  (rAg'shIp).  n.    Tbe  qualltlei  or 

ItaCeot  beluga  rogue;  aometlmH, a rogulah 

peraonage, 
IU«uiSh(ratr'[th).a  l.tVagranlivagaboDd. 


S.  Wagglah;  wanton;  allghtly  mlacblevoua. 

BOBUllbly  (rAg'lah-IIX  ode.    In  a  rocuiit 
manner;  like  a  rogue:  knavlihly;  mlKblei 

ch.  oAain;      Ch,  8c  locA;     g.BOi     i.Job; 


ax  (ro-bffa^i,  n.     In  the  1 

.«ma  given  I-  "■-  " ■■•" 

J  on  the  Com 


tree.  Tbe  bark  of  thia  tr 


int  tevi 


LHful  tonic 


. ..     .__.     .,...,  Itch.  icab.    See 

BoNioir.}  A  acali;  mange:  acurl  Clkaueer. 
RdnLmu, )  a.  Scabby;  rough  (Aauctr, 
KoUinill),  I.I.  [l^omO.Fr.  r«II(,ni(U,  Pr. 
reiU  (Uod.Fr.  Fvuilfa),  ru>t.  mildew,  tuugout 
growth;  O.E.  rvoU,  ruU,  leei,  foam,  or  acum; 
ultimately  trom  I.  roMffo.  nut  RUi  la  a 
Bllghclydlflerentrurm.]  1.  To  render  Cnrbld 
by  Btdrring  up  the  dregi  or  aedlment;  aa.  to 
nit  wlne.clJer,or  other  liquor  hi  catkiand 
bottlea.  —  1.  To  excite  to  aome  d^iee  of 
■Dser;  to  annoy;  to  rile.    [Local  £ngli)h.J 


r  uC     [OhaoleteorlocaL] 

Bi  ceRoiL.I    Turbid;  hav> 

b  Irred  up.    (Locai.] 

R  aboracuTt.  SeeRoiOBI. 

Bi  a.     Same  a>  Soi/nitlt. 

Bi  Same  •*  Raitttr.    'A 

r  SAo*. 

Bi  I.  i.     [  PerhalH  from  Fr. 

h  i(,  to  roar,  IceL  'ntla.  a 

b  I.  to  talk  loud  and  faat) 

uolay,  vaunting,  or  tnrbuleot.     'A  crew  of 

Totit'rino  fellowa,'    Sai/t. 
BalltM'(rol>'t«i),n.  l.lAi1oter;aroiMerer. 

Jfir,  /«■  Maat.—i.  A  drunken  or  HoCoiu 

frolic;  a  iprea. 
B(drter«r<rcdin«r'«r).ii.  One  wbo  rolalera : 

abold,bluaUrlng,orturbn1entreUow.  'Hld- 

moMtotaroutorrniteraia'    Ttmyion. 
BoUtarlT  (roU'Wr-ll),  a.     like  a  rolelerer ; 

bluaterlng;  violent.     'Roitteriv  faahlooaof 

men.'    Bp.  BaekH. 
Bolrterly  <roli'UF.|l),  ode.     In  a  bolljlng, 


.    [A  proTladal  word.    See 


BokeitW,  BokM  (rOk-i],  rok'i},  n.  Indian 
com  parched,  pulveriied,  and  miied  with 
Bugar.     Calledaljo  Yokeagt.    [American.] 

B(Sal»y(rflTl0-lil.  n.     Same  a.  flocfcJai/. 

Bokattal  (rd-kef),  n.     [See  Bochit.)    1.  A 

point  or  heu  covered,  to  prevent  Injury. 

B(dlr  (roiji a.  ISeeKou.]  Mlit;;  foggy; 
cloudy.    Ray. 

Bai»lJal).n.  [Fr.,aroU.acroll,characterln 
aplay,  from  L  rolujuf,  awfaetL  SeeROLL.) 
A  part  or  charatter  repreaanted  by  a  itwe- 

pertormed  by  any  one,  a*  a  leading  pnbllc 
character. ~Ti(Je  nUe,  the  part  or  caal  hi  a 
play  which  glvei  Ita  pame  Co  the  play,  aa 
Hamlet  In  Ue  play  of  '  Bamlet,'  Macbeth, 


■Mler,  roler.  Mod.  Fr. 


lo  roll ;  Pr,  mlar,  i 


roUen,  Sw.  niOa,  Ir.  rDlaim.  to  roll.  roUan, 
a  roll,  W,  Tkatiayi.  Armor  mlta.  to  roll,  but 
•onie  of  theee  may  be  of  different  origin.) 
1.  To  canae  lo  revolra  by  tnmlnf  over  and 
, .  ...  -■ ;nlny^ '■- 


•Rollins  la  bla  mind  old  walfa'of  rhyme' 
Tennytaii.  —  *.  To  wrap  round  on  Itaelf  by 

or  cylindrical  body ;  aa.  to  mjf  a  inowball ; 
to  nfl  a  piece  of  cloth ;  to  rofl  a  aheet  of 
paper;  to  roU  parchmeol;  to  raU  tobacco. 

6.  To  bind  or  Involve  In  a  bandage  or  the 
like ;  to  Inwrap  — B.  To  pre»  or  level  with 
a  roller;  to  apreid  out  with  a  roller  ornU- 
ing-pln  ;  aa,  to  roU  a  Held ;  to  roU  paatc.  — 

7.  To  drive  or  Impel  forward  with  a  aweep- 


nttiiit4 


&  To  give  aipreaaloo  to.  or  emit.  In  a  pro- 
longed  deep  wnnd. 

Who  buUI  bis  ban  oTrhilllcu  pjarcr. 
—To  roll  a  drum.  Co  beat  It  with  ■^Cuao 
rapid  that  tbe  aound  reiamblea  Chat  of  ■ 
rolling  ball,  or  of  a  Gartla«e-'>beel  roUlnc 
rapidly  over  a  rough  pavement 
BoUjrfll),«i   l.Tomovealongaanrfarebr 

or  revolve'on  anula;  BB,aball  or  wheel  nlU 
on  the  earth;  a  body  nUi  on  an  Inclined 
plane.  -The  roUiwreitieaa  iCuna'  SAot. 
t.  To  run  on  wheela.  'And  to  the  Toliinf 
chair  la  bound.'  J>rydan.—S.  To  revolve:  la 
perform  ■  periodical  revolution;  aa.  the  nifl- 
\ng  year.  'The  great  agee  onward  niL' 
TeitaytBn.—t,  To  turn;  to  move  circularly. 


the  roll  of  a  hall  or  Uie  conttnuoui  bntlng 
ofadrum.    'The  wind  began  tnroU.'    Ten- 

BoU(r«l),n.  [Partly  directly  trom  tbe  verb, 

partly  from  Ft.  rdle.  O.  Ft.  roale,  aroll,  a  cata- 

ttStu,  a  roll.  See  Ibe  verb.  I  1.  The  act  of 
rolling,  or  state  of  being  rolled ;  a  rotatory 
movement;  at,  tbe  rgU  of  a  ball;  the  nit 
of  aihlp.— 1.  Somethina  made  or  formed  by 
mUlng;  thai  »  hich  la  rolled  up;  aa,  a  roU  of 
fat;  aroUulwunl;  iroflof  paper:  ipeclfl- 

or  ti'eTlke.  whichmaj  iJ'JJue'd'^  hMcel 


A)  Aquantltyof  cl 

roii  of  lace.'  (c)  ; 
rolled  up  into  a  c 

drical"Mri«t  of  lot 
made  for  rolling ; 
break  tbe  clola^J 


enoh  roil  (d)  A  c^in- 
LCC0.~8.  That  which  la 
.  roller.     'Uae  a  roU  Is 


of  a  drum  with  itrokei  so  rapid  aa  to  pro- 
duce a  continued  sound  Uke  that  of  arolUng 
ball  on  a  bard  aonoroui  auriace;  any  tound 


office,  fuDBtlon, 


The  mil  of  mDflled  dnuna.' 
KouDd  of  duly;  particnlar 
dutyasalgned  or  aaaumed; 


piMie  my,  Che  parchments  on  which  are 
engroaaed  by  the  proper  oOlcer  the  acta  and 
proceedings  of  that  body,  and  which  being 

ltcbcdy.-Jfru«Ti/lA. 


milt.      Bee    Uastir.  — 


r.  ton;      ng,  il>i#i      ta.  lAen;  tb.  iAId;     w.  talg;     wb,  vAlg; 


^u 


iHS,  Ae.  —RoO^nd-JU- 

niual  in  tbe  EuU  I>e-  , 

contsd  Ityle.  »ii4  •!>-  J 

paui  to  blTB  piMsd     /'^ 

by  TBTioui  gmutloiu    ft_„ 


It     (i«l'> 


Kd<ad-DIM  Moiilllll^. 

BoU-caU  (rtllMlX  1.  Tha  Kt  of  uUlng 
Direr  >  Ilit  D(  tuniM.  u  of  m«n  wboooinpiwe 
\  mUlUrr  body. 

Boiler  (rtl'«r),  ■.  i.  ooo  wbo  or  (hit  irUcli 
roll*.  iqiacliU;  %  cyllndar  which  tnrni 
DO  id  ula,  nied  for  rarknu  porpuiei.  u 
■moothlns,  eroiilDB,  ■preMUiu  onC,  and  tlM 
llko;  ■■,(a)fthaaT7i:Yll&derofwood»rtoiia, 
or  (DOW  nor«  OMUIln  meUl  Mt  Id  a  IniiM, 
moQ  In  uileaUvv,  gardoilngrt  road-nuk- 
luB,  dtc,  to  brMk  tlu  lamia  of  «artb,  la 
proM  the  groDDd  oompuU;  about  oewlf 
•own  Bed^  to  coinprcal  and  imooth  ths 
nufaca  of  gnia  fleldi,  and  th«  lUU,  aDd  to 
Ian)  tha  nifkcs  of  wallu.  roadi.  Ac  '  A 
TtlTSt  lawD.  ibaien  bj  Ui»  Mjtlie.  and 
lerellMl  br  Ifaa  nUar.'  JsitfurxL  (t)  A 
roUbig-plii  (wblch  HaX  (e)  A  cjUndar  of 
wood  DOraiwl  wlUi  a  compotltlon  of  glne 
•nd  moIaiHi.  niad  In  prlnUng  fonpreadtnE 

•■--'-' lie  typo. —i.  That  upon  which 

J  b«  rolled  up;  aa.  the  roUeri 
ndi,  mapi,  Ac—S.  Thitapon 


placa  of  wood  put  under  ■  bean  Bteoe  (ft) 
A  wheel  Id  a  roUer-aliaU.  (el  The  wheel  or 
caatorot  aKta.  table,  or  tba  like. -4.  Thai 

age;  moieipeciAcalij,  a  tone  broad  bandar 
OHd  in  >iiis«r/-— G.  A  long,  heaT}.  tweUliig 

ooaat  after  ths  •abaldlna  al  a  siorm.  -  The 
league-long  rcffar  thundering  on  the  reef.' 
I'annj/Kn.— a  An  hueuorial  bird  of  the 

ling  lUe  the  tumbler  pigeon  In  Ihelraicend- 


Ing  fltght  The  common  roller  (Cbroetu 
(orridii)  la  foiutd  Id  Europe,  Aila.  and 
Afrloa.  theplunugiotalmaitaUtbaipeeJM 
[a  reiT  beautiful.  i«lng  in  general  an  aiaeni- 

and  heightened  by  the  contrait  of  more 
aombra  coloura  The  name  la  alu  glien  to 
blrdi  of  the  »nui  Buryitomui,  ai  the  ori- 
ental roller  (£.  Drisnulu)  a[  luiila.  Jara, 
and  Polxneila,  and  the  AuitiaUau  niUer  (£ 

I^Jet^bolt  (rtl'tr-balt).  n.  THe  bar  in  a 
cajriage  to  which  the  traf  ea  are  attached. 


of  the  nnal  Iron  or  ksel.  and  usfd  for  >kat- 
lugupao  aapbalt  or  other  amooth  flaniing. 
BoBar  (rflll).  K     A  truck  or  wigan  u»  J  in 


m  the  workinca  B.  B.  JLn^hi. 


rolleji  in  a  mUie 
Bolllak(rol'llk),e.i     [Abo 
rati  Cooip.»c.RiUixJtiit,llrt 
Fnr.  S.  roflut,  to  rompl 


careleaa.  iwaggeilng  Dunnar.  witli  a  frolic 
aoBU  air;  to  awaggu;  In  be  lovlal  Id  b^ 
ha  floor. 

Hi  dricrlbnl  Ui  Uenill  u  nUUtM-MtlSlL  nl 
4eiiUir  mifliiairn  lilsHUIgr  ode  d(  thi£  ■«. 

Kolllsg   (rariogV  p.  and  a.      1.  Movtof 

■Cock  or  a'nllwBT.  — 2.  Making'  a  contlnu. 

aa.  a  ftiSing  lliu  of  ma  Aetrr  — aWBTv:nndu. 
lating;  riling  and  falling  1 
the  rvIHnffland  of  the  . 
/i-fcMm.  the  realitanee  whir 


f  the  pralrfF 


i-^ 


\Ming 


—RtMinglarklil 


ipacea  an  a  horiEoot 
( JuautVa  tackle  whl. 
leeward  when  the  ahl 


Ktbeyi 
theifi[„_ 

BoUss-etoA  BolUng-i 

eltoil,rfirh«-klitXn.  Saat. 


t  (rtl'ing- 


pl«»  of  wood 

a  piece  cnt  oat  ot  it*  eenCre  to  that  it 
half  encircle  the  Biaat,  to  which  It  la 
red  by  an  Iron  parrel  Incleaing  tbe  other 
of  the  meat.    Ita  puipoie  la  to  ateady 


■eta  of  rcilen.  whOH  latfaci 
while  the  hested  metal  1>  p 


preeeara.  The  ol: 
twofold:  Bt«t,toB 
impurltlea;  and  h 

Bollllic-Illll  (rAl'ic 

end.  with     ' 
andredai 


_  _  . :  ha^e"atea1h 

ihlch  doutih  iir  pule  la  nwulded 

mt  (rfil'lng  plant),  n.  See  RoLir 

BoIl]iis-pn*l  (rtHng-pree).  n,  A  machine 
conaliung  ol  two  or  more  cyllndera,  need 
DDder  Tariona  niodttlcatloni  by  calenderen, 
copper-plate  prlnteia,  bookbinden,  itc, 

BoIll]lK-ltoek(rtt'lng-itok).n.  InroiliHuI. 
*>■-  carrlagn,  Taui.  locomoUTe^nginei,  Ac. 


BolU  (rtli),  n. 


'Oa  citlM  ol  London  ai 
JoyinK  certain  eiemptlu 
U)a  Ufeirrv  i^ihe  roUi; 

being  repoaited  in  ita  chapel. 


ited  between 
tmineter,  en- 
hence  called 
name  ii  de- 
law  recordi, 


BoUj-pidr,  KoIt-poIt  ( ran  pei-i ),  n.    [A 

Jingling  name  dnived  f  ri>m  ntl.  ]  L  A  game 
In  which  a  ball  rolUng  into  a  certain  place, 
wlnt  — £.  A  aheet  of  paate  apread  with  Jam 
and  rolled  hito  a  padding.     Spelled  alao 

Ai  tar  iht  rp^/^,  i'  w««  *«  (ood.  TJLuim^. 

BOUr-poly,  Boly-pdly  (roi'i-ndi-l),  a. 
Shaped  like  a  rally-poly;  mind;  pudgy. 
Spelled  alio  Rawty-pvuilg. 


unlftel 


angnage  of  mo 

uage  of  the  m 

aaantry.  a  cartuptad  tc 

edtorltlitbeaanie:!- 
e  language  of  the  di 
katem  Romana  The  c 
tncHleni  Oreece  la  called  th 


Relating  to  the  mo- 
tanguage  or  thoae 

n  Eait  Indian  allk 


Italy.]  1.  Prrtiiniug  to 
or  the  Roman  peuple.  H?n^e  — f 
dlatlnguiifaed :  brave;  hardy:  pair 
being  chuacteriuJca  of  the  Ibiniai 
-  Burke,  In  whoae  breaat  a  Ainaoi 
glow'd'  Cawainc.— <.  FeltalDlngt 


Derala  axpreaaad  by  le 


crcligloa     -Iba 

Hurnit-*.  Ap. 
ht  tetter  In  prlDl- 
u  itfrltc;  and  to 


the  Arabic  charactera. —BoMnnalnm.t. 
of  oatlre  alum  found  at  Civlla  Vcccbl 
the  Bomaii  sutaa.  free  from  Iron,  but 


omonalura.reddeuedwitb 
temaxbatuBtt.  SeeSiKSk- 
mdla.  a  kind  of  flrework, 
iba,  whlcb  diKbaJTEca  op- 
!  white  or  coloured  itara 
CaiSolK,  of  or  pertaining 

biahopof 


In,  or  adhering  to,  Iha 

tlan  Church  of  which  the  pope 

Aome  la  the  head,  and  which  recognlieL 

pope  aa  tlie  lucceuoi  of  St.  Peter  aiid  heir 
ut  hii  spiritual  authorllr,  priviiegta,  and 
gifla.  Hence,  aAffBianOalAoUe  laauiim- 
ber  of  thli  church;  and  Xaman  CathUieum 
la  a  collective  lann  tor  the  prineiplei,  doc- 
trlnea,  rulea,  Ac.  of  tbe  Boman  CatboUo 
Church;  tbe  lyitam  ol  the  Bomatt  CaUloUc 
ChiuilL  —  /iDTnon  etmtnt,  a  daifc  coloured 
hydraulic  cement,  whlidk  hardena  vary 
quickly  and  ia  reiy  danble-^AemoH  lav, 
the  dvil  law ;  the  ayatam  of  lartipradeBca 
flnally  elaborated  In  (he  ancient  RonuD 
empire.  Tbe  prioeiplei  of  lbs  Bomaa  law 
are  incorporated  in  a  remaritable  degree 
with  thoH  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  (hey 
havt  exerted  an  extmordloary  influence  over 
moat  ayat«maof  Juriaprudencein  Europe.— 
Roman  oeAn,  a  pigment  of  arich,  deep,  and 
powerful  orange-yellow  colour.  It  ia  ua«d, 
both  raw  and  bntnt,  la  oil  and  waler-cotonr 
painting,  and  li  traniparent  and  durable. 
The  colouring  matter  ia  oilde  of  Iron  miied 

Irclart  SameaiComiiaiU  Older.  See  under 

—      „ ■  -J,  inori,  the  elyla 

aUed  at  Rome  tn 
mUicenturr.  aDd 

-    iu  aoUd  and  legi- 

l«  elleels.  The  werkt  ol  BaOaelie  ea- 
tbia  atyle  in  Ita  full  development,  and 
accordingly  cwuidend  tbe  neat  head 
e  Roman  KhooL— AnaM  e(Ir<ot  aol- 
i  of  copper  or  blue  vltiloL 


le  beginning  ol 


which  waa  formed  or  pni 

:oHhoi3ite 

rkablet 


h  Paul  ad- 


le  of  the  Hon 


Etomiinoe  (r4-man>o, » 

(finoudl  Acmana.  the 
name  given  in  tbe  dt 
empire  to  the  protlnclai  ur  'ruatu '  LaUD,  U 
oppoaltlon  to  the  claaalval  iMtia  (Itngiia 
LaiinaY  The  form  raimniK  etaat*.  aecard- 
Ing  to  Brachet.  from  the  adverb  Asataaiei; 
that  la,  '  in  the  Kotnau  tongue,'  the  admk 
V . lignilying  a  coD^waitiaa 


clod*  tti«  lUUtn,  tmuih,  PimtUfti.  Spwi- 
Wi.  Portnoqw*.  wkd  Walladilu,  to  wtlota 
■ur  be  ■Jded  Ihs  SonnuiMCh,  ipokeu  ia  Um 
Orinuiu  In  SwltxcUnd. 
*"""■"*  (rt-Dwu'h  ri  prat  £  pp.  nk 
tmaitetd;  ppr.  rmaiKvijF.  1.  To  loivs  (Od 
tall  BcUtlou)  ttoTiet:  to  Ja&l  In  eitnvuuiC 
Moiifli;  todnw  thfiloDgbov.  * 


Wt^J   

BomuUHCrfi-mui-a^n.  Tbeluwunat 
tba  Wnlicttliuii,  ipokeii  In  Wilichl^  Uol- 
dsTlA,  And  tn  pull  of  Hungif?. 

KOPMtnwifc  (ri-mmif ),  Tt.  md  a.    Suns 

¥nitllimilll<l(ifl  null  riilT  n  {n.  SaaiUi- 
MAVOB.  I  X  Tne  dtbwed  ftyle  of  mrchltsc- 
tun  and  onunaat  thmt  pNTilltd  In  UiB 
UUr  BoniMi  ampin,  uid  tba  atjrlea  thai  pro- 
caeded  fnim  L^  known  ■■  BnuUna.  Lom- 
lwrd.Ac.  9««nnd8rth»w]J«eUvs.-S.Tba 
oommon  dialect  at  I^nanedoc  and  Kima 
oUier  dlitrlcU  In  Uia  uulh  o[  FrauM. 

BoiIUUiaw|tW(ra-n»i)-aik7o  L  a  tarm  ap- 
plied u  tbe  dialect  of  lan^edoc.  8es  (lie 
noun— 1.  Ia  the  fim  nrti,  repreMDtlng  Iha 
fantaatlc  ud  Ipugbwir;  or,  u  mora  com- 
Hmlj  oaed.  balonglBg  to  or  detl^iwtlni;  a 

daring  tha  later  Kcuni 

irctaTMcWre 

itheHreKlh 

la  ii  leparmted  Into 
ttrj  dliUnct:  (a) 
-jino  aaonaaa  jujmui,  in  uae  from  tile  fflltb  to 
the  elereath  centDi7,  Including  the  Bjian- 
(Ina  modlflcaUoni  of  Uw  Komau :  uid  U) 
the  late  or  Gothic  Roouuieaque  ot  tbe 
aleranth  and  twelfth  oanlurlei,  ohlchcoDi- 
Kiiei  the  later  Briaatlne  aod  the  Imnbard, 
kbeoUh.  SuoD,  and  Norman  atjtei.  The 
tomier  la  eharactarlMd  b)  a  prattr  cloae 
Imllatlon  ot  the  [aatnrea  ot  Soman,  with 
mode  ot  (heir  application 
11  the  latter,  white  bued  on 


two  (Ei 


ebanns  In 


BonuuKe  language!  oi 


Banuilllll(ra'nun-lahXa.  FsrtalnlngtoKo- 

in  (rO'nuit-tam).  n.     Hie  teneti  of 
.w  -•  D ^.  ^^  Herman  Cathoilc 


a  Boman  Catholic. 

lUud ;  ppr.  rttntanizmff.    L  To  latlnlre ; 
kU  with  utin  wordi  or  model  of  tpeetJL 


:rt  to  the  Bonun  Catholic  rell^an 
(rffman-li).  v\^   i.  To  oie  Latin 


i-u-*r),  «,    One  who  ro- 
i^CathollG  relifloii. 


).,!.   ^JLto" 


Jtommatl  (re-maair  nr  nramj,  *.    a  ro- 

EomantiO  (rO.man'tlfc),  a     (Fr.  romon- 
liqut.    aeeBoKllicI.]    L  Penalntaig  to  ro- 

maace  nr  tho  DiirTelloui.  fLQcllul.  Iinaglii- 


br  a  ntunber  ot  ronng  poeta  and  erli 
In  Gsnnanj.  the  Schleceu.  NonllL  Tl« 
As..  vboM  afforta  were  directed  to  the  Di  __ 
throw  of  the  artifldal  Aetoilc  and  anla- 

alluitlve  padantri  of  the  French  ichool 
poetry.  Uw  oains  la  alao  Etren  to  a 
•Inular  achool  which  amae  In  mnca  be- 
tween twent]'  and  thlrtj  jean  later,  and 
whidi  had  a  long  atnimle  tor  iiipremacii 
with  tbe  alder  efouio  •ehi»J;  Victor  Bueo, 
LamarUne,  itc .  were  tbe  leaden. -S  Wltdly 
plctur»(|iie ;  harlng  itriklng  natnral  faa- 
ture) ;  full  of  wild  or  lanladc  ioenei> ;  aa, 
a  reiHanlic  pruipect  or  landecape ;  a  n- 
maiitic  titualion. — Bmnantio,  S^itiii%tntaL 
Senlimtatal  it  >Md  iD  relation  (o  the  feel- 
Ihgi:  rpTRontu,  to  the  Inuulutlon,  A  am- 
timtntat  penon  li  giren  to  dliidari  at  ei- 
aggeraleif  feeling;  a  rpmantfe  penon  In^ 

contemtdatlonoti 
enlerpriae.  and  • 


la  proper  to  tobI 
■  TlTld  and  Um  I 


Bcm&iitleaUy  (rA-man^lk-al-tl)  adv  In  a 
ivmaDlic  manner;  tandfoll;;  wlldlji  ei- 

BoDutntidiim  (rt-miui'ti-aiiinX  n.  1.  The 
>Ute  or  qualllT  of  being  romantic ;  ipeclfl- 
oall;,  a  term  applied  chleOr  to  the  raactjm 

orljrinate*!  In  Germanj  aboat  the  middle  of 
lut  cBiilOrT,     Si    ■■ 
later  period 


n-type  (r*'man-llp).  n.     In  prtntttw, 
Liio  i:iimnioD  printing  type. 
Roliuui-vlilt«(ra'niau-whllX».  Airerjpaio 

Romuiy,  HfMnnwuf  (rom'aa-Ilh  m.  1.  A 
tijptj.  —  i  The  langnage  apoken  bj  tho 
livpsles.  It  1>  a  dialect  bronghl  from  Hin- 
du i>tan  and  allied  to  the  Blndiutui;  thui, 
Romany  baitrrt,  frreat;  taute.  black;  nocio, 
dead  ;   nonffo.  naked ;  pooro,  old  ;  tkooko. 


other  word!  eiUbiUng  equallr  cloae  nau- 
bUncn  to  aanakrlt  and  Feralan  analognea. 

being  In  every  inatancw  much  cormpted  br 
the  tongnea  of  the  peoolu  among  whom  the 
gipelalmveeojounied.  The  compt  broken 
dialect  now  saed  by  Brltiah  gypalea  la  called 
-ttmiiiei;  the  purer. 


^m»i<»*i  (rflm^ah),  a.  Belonging  or  relating 
toKonie  or  to  the  Boniati  CathoUc  Church : 

aLthe  JtomiiAcliurch:  tbe  Jlamith  rellglOD,' 

aomlitl  (rOm'lal),  n. '  A  Bomu  Catholic. 

fiomp  (rompX  •>■  [A  illgbtly  different  form 
of  ramp.  Bee  RiBP.)  L  A  rade  girl  wbtt 
indulgea  In  boiateroiu  plaj. 

FiM  g%i|W,  plMlLni.  da 


BomptnCIJ  (romplng-ll),  adv.    In  i 
lognMfoer:  romplaUj, 
■—""'-•■  {romtrtahX  a.    Glrentoni 


BouplglllJ  (nrnp'lah-U),  ade.     In  a  Tomp- 
idi.  nida.  or  boliUrona  nuuuier. 

■— (romp-lah-neiXn.  -nieqaallty 

'ih ;  dlwr--"—  '-  — '-  '-' - 


if  behig  ronplab ;  di voiltlDU 


r^  SB 

1  whenh 

'^       o.       ■^       under. 


mpitlautt.'    ^m- 
m  (rom'pO).  a,   [FT, 


tncted.  aa  a 

_  (rofl-daahtB. 
(FT  ]  In  mmt.  ontiD.  a  large  circular  ahield 
tor  toot-ioldlBii,  entirely  corering  the  npper 
put  of  the  penon.  with  ■  lUtatthe  top  for 
aeelng  through,  and  another  at  the  aide  to 
paae  the  aword  through. 
Knida  <n>tHl),  n.  (Tr.)  Id  typ^.  a  kind  ot 
round  cnnlTe  charaeier.  In  Imitation  ot 
French  wiltlag.  linillar  to  our  oM  chancory 
'-g  oharacter;  rorad  aorlpt  type. 

Son'dA),  n.  |Fr.  rawlMK,  from 
.]  I.  A  poem  or  kind  ot  poetry, 
r  conalMfiig  of  thIrtMO  T«rH>. 
eight  bare  one  rhyme  and  Ave 
It  la  dlrided  into  thrM  eoupleti. 
B  end  of  the  aeeond  and  third  the 

^  of  the  rondeau  li  repeated  In 

ilroc^aenn  It  poealble.    Called  alao 


AvndDi 


.  Tocal  or  Initmmenli 


iratrocted  in 


tb.  Sc.  lock;      g.  go;     j,  job;      A.  Fr.  li 


r,  vig;     wh,  vAlg;     ah,  m 
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modulation  as  to  reconduot  the  ear  in  an 
easy  and  natural  manner  to  the  flnt  strain. 
8.  A  Idnd  of  |lg  or  lively  tune  thai  ends  with 
the  first  strain  repeated. 

Bondelt  (ron'del),  n.  L  A  roundel  or  roun- 
delay.—2.  Something  round;  arondle. 

Bondeletla  (ron-de^6'shi-a}.  n.  [After  W. 
BondeUt,  a  naturalist  of  Montpelller]  A 
genus  of  shrubs,  nat  order  Kubiaceae,  char- 
acterised by  haring  a  calyx  with  a  subglobu- 
lartube.  It  occurs  chieily  in  tropical  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  A  kind  of  fever  bark  is 
obtained  at  Sierra  Leone  from  RondeUHa 
febrifxiga.  A  perfume  sold  as  rondeletia 
takies  its  name  from  this  plant,  but  is  not 
prepared  from  any  part  of  It 

SOlUllO  (ron'dl),  n.  fO.  Fr.  rondsl,  from  rond, 
round.]  L  Son^ethlng  round;  a  round  disc 
or  mass;  specifically,  in  metal-tocrkifM,  a 
term  applied  to  the  crust  or  scale  which 
forms  upon  the  surface  of  molten  metal  in 
cooling.  Written  also  Roundel—i.  t  In/ort 
«  smau  round  tower  erected  in  some  par- 
ticular cases  at  the  foot  of  the  bastion.— 
8.  The  step  of  a  ladder;  a  round. 

Bondo  (ron'dd).    Same  as  Rondeau, 

Bonduret  (ron'd&rX  n.    [Fr.  rond,  round.1 
A  round;  a  circle.     'This  huge  rondure. 
Shak. 

Bonet  (rtn),  a  pret  of  rain,    Bained. 

Bone  (r6nX  n.  [From  stem  of  run;  oomp. 
runneit  Prov.  R  runs,  and  Prov.  O.  ronne,  a 
channel.]  A  ^>out  or  pipe  for  conveying 
rain-water  from  roofs.    [Scotch.] 

Bone  (rongX  an  old  pret  dt  pp.  of  ring,  now 
rung. 

Bone  (r6ng),  n.  The  round  or  step  of  a 
ladder.  '  So  many  steps  or  roti^s  as  it  were 
of  Jacob's  ladder. '  Bp.  Andrewi.  [Provincial.] 

Bonion,  Boniron  (run'yun  or  ron'yonl  n. 

[Fr.  roffrUf  itcn,  mange,  scab,  from  L  rwigo, 

rofnginit,  rust]    A  mangy,  scabby  animal; 

«  scurvy  person:  a  drab. 

'Aroint  thee  whch  !*  the  rump-fed  r»to''»H  cries. 

ShaJt. 

Bontt  (runtX  n.  An  animal  stinted  in  its 
growth;  a  runt    Spenser. 

Bood  (rtki).  n.  (The  same  word  as  rod,  in 
the  sense  of  a  land-measure,  from  the  stick 
lued  in  measuring:  comp.  D.  roede,  Q.  ruthe, 
a  rod  or  switch  and  a  measure  of  length. 
In  the  sense  of  a  cross,  from  the  rods  used 
to  form  the  crucifixes  in  churches,  which 
are  laid  across  each  other  at  right  angles. 
See  Rod.]  1.  A  square  measure,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  statute  acre,  and  equal  to  40  square 
perches  or  square  poles,  or  1210  square 
vards.  See  AORK.— 2.  A  measure  of  6^  yards 
In  length ;  a  rod,  pole,  or  perch ;  also,  a 
square  pole,  or  272^  square  feet,  used  in 
estimating  mason  work.— 8.  A  cross  or  cru- 
cifix ;  especially,  a  large  crucifix  placed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel  iff  medieval 
churches,  often  supported  on  the  rood-beam 
or  rood-screen.  Sometimes  images  of  the 
Virgin  Sfary  and  St  John  were  placed,  the 
one  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side  of  the  image  of  Christ,  in  allusion 
to  Jotm  xix.  20. 

Yea,  by  God's  rtcd,  I  trusted  jrou  too  much. 

Beside  the  first  pool,  near  the  wood. 
A  de.^d  tree  in  set  horror  stood. 
Peeled  and  disjointed,  stark  as  rood. 

£.  B.  Browni»£. 

Bood-aroh  (rdd'Arch),  n.  The  arch  in  a 
church  l)etween  the  nave  and  chancel,  so 
called  from  the  rood  being  placed  here. 

Bood-beam  (rOd^bSmX  n-  A  beam  across 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel  of  a  church  for 
supporting  the  rood. 

Boode-bok  (rd'de-bok).  n.  [D.  rood,  red, 
bok,  a  buck.  ]  The  Natal  bush-buck  {CenKa- 
lopu*  yataUtuis).  It  is  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown,  stands  about  2  feet  high,  has  large 
ears,  and  straight,  pointed  horns  about 
8  inches  long.  It  is  solitary  in  its  habits, 
and  rarely  leaves  the  dense  forests  except 
in  the  evening  or  during  rainy  weather. 

Bood-freo  ( r6d'frdX  a.  Kxempt  from  pun- 
ishment   [Rare.] 

Bood-loft  (rOd'luft),  n.  The  gallery  In  a 
church  where  the  rood  and  its  appendages 
were  placed.  This  loft  or  gallery  was  com- 
monly placed  over  the  rood-screen  In  parish 
cliurches,  or  between  the  nave  and  chancel 
'I'he  front  of  this  loft  like  the  screen  below, 
V  as  usually  richly  ornamented  with  tracery 
a<i<i  carvings,  either  in  wood  or  in  stone. 
U  was  approached  by  a  small  staircase  in 
ine  wall  of  the  building. 

Bood •  sorean  (rOd'skr§nX  n-  A  screen  or 
(trniunental  partition  separating  the  choir 
of  a  church  from  tlie  nave,  and  often  sup- 
porting the  rood  or  crucifix. 


Bood-tower,  Bood-steepla  (rttd'tou-«r, 
rOd'st6'pl),  n.  The  tower  or  steeple  built 
over  the  intersection  of  a  cruciform  church. 

Bood-tree  t  (rOd'trd),  n.  The  cross.  '  Died 
upon  the  rood-tree.*    Oower. 

Boody  (rOd'iX  a.  Rank  in  growth ;  coarse ; 
luxurious.    [ProvindaL] 

Boof  (rOf),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hr^,  a  roof;  cog. 
O.Fris.  hr6f,  a  top,  a  roof;  IceL  hr^,  a  shed 
under  which  ship«  are  built :  n^f,  n^,  a 
roof;  D.  roef,  a  cover,  a  cabin.]  1.  The 
cover  of  any  house  or  building,  irrespective 


Shed  Roof. 


Gable  Roof. 


of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Roofs  are  distinguished.  1st.  by  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  mainly  formed,  as  stone, 
wood,  slate,  tile,  thatch,  iron,  dec ;  2d,  by 
their  form  and  mode  of  construction,  of 
which  there  is  great  variety,  as  shed,  curb. 


Hip  Roof.    Conical  Roof.      Ogee  Root 

hip,  gable,  pavilion,  ogee,  and  flat  roofs. 
The  span  of  a  roof  is  the  width  between 
the  supports;  the  riee  is  the  height  in 
the  centre  above  the  level  of  the  supports; 
the  fitch,  is  the  slope  or  angle  at  which 
it  is  inclined.     In  carp,  roof  signifies  the 


Curb  Roof. 


M*Rooi. 


timber  framework  bv  which  the  roofing  or 
covering  materials  ox  the  building  are  sup- 
ported. This  consists  in  general  of  the 
principal  rafters,  the  purlins,  and  the  com- 
mon rafters.  The  principal  rafters,  or  prin- 
cipals, as  they  are  more  commonly  termed, 


King-post  Roof. 

A,  King-post  B.  Tie-bcAm. 

C  C.  Struts  or  braces.  D  D.  Purlms. 

BE.  Backs  or  principal  rafters.  P P. Common  rafters. 

C C.  WaUplates  H.  Ridf^epiece. 

are  set  across  the  building  at  about  10  or 
12  feet  apart;  the  purlins  lie  horizontally 
upon  these,  and  sustain  the  common  rafters, 
which  carrv  the  covering  of  the  foof.  The 
following  figures  show  we  two  varieties  of 
principsds  which  are  in  conunon  use;  the 

H 


Qoecn-pofit  Roof. 


A  A«  Qoccn-posts. 
C  C.  struts  or  braces. 
B,  Straining-beam. 
C  C.  Wail-pUtcs. 


B.  Tie-beam. 

D  D.  Purlins. 

P  P.  Common  raftsfs. 

H.  Ridgc-plcc*. 


first,  the  king-post  principal,  and  the  second, 
the  queen-post  principal,  with  the  purlins 
and  common  rafters  m  eitu.  The  mode  of 
framing  here  exhibited  if  termed  a  trass. 


Sometimes,  when  the  width  of  the  building 
is  not  great,  common  rafters  are  used  alone 
to  support  the  root  They  are  in  that  case 
joined  together  in  pairs,  nailed  where  they 
meet  at  top,  and  connected  with  a  Cm  at 
the  bottom.  They  are  then  termed  couples, 
a  pair  forming  a  couple  eUm.—i.  That  which 
corresponds  with  or  resembles  the  covering 
of  a  house,  as  the  arch  or  top  of  a  furnace 
or  oven,  the  top  of  a  carriage,  coach,  car, 
Ac;  an  arch,  or  the  interior  of  a  vault: 
hence,  a  canopy  or  the  like ;  as,  the  roqfoi 
heaven. 

On  thdr  naked  Umbs  the  flowery  rvf^ 
Shower'd  roses.  M%U«n. 

8.  A  house. 

If  time,  and  foode.  and  wine  enough  accrue 
Within  jrour  roo/t  to  us.  Chapman. 

I  4.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  mouth;  the  palate. 
I  '  Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry.  Shak, 
,  Boof  (rOf),  V.  t,    1.  To  cover  with  a  roof. 

I  have  not  seen  the  remains  of  any  Roman  build* 
ings,  that  have  not  been  roq/id  with  vaults  or  arches. 

Addison. 

2.  To  Inclose  in  a  house;  to  shelter. 

Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roo/*d 

i>kttk. 

Boofer  (rOf  6r),  n.  One  who  roofs  or  make* 
roofa 

Booflng  (rOf  ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  covering 
with  a  roof.  —  2.  The  materials  of  which  a 
roof  is  composed,  or  materials  for  a  roof. — 
&  The  roof  itself;  hence,  shelter.  *  Fit  roi^- 
ing  gave. '    Sou  they. 

Boofleu  (rOfaes),  a.  1.  Having  no  roof;  as, 
aroo/CMthouse. 

I.  who  Uved 
Beneath  the  wings  of  angels  yesterday. 
Wander  to-day  beneath  the  roofless  world. 

E.  B.  BroitmiHg. 

2.  Having  no  house  or  home;  unsheltered. 
Booflet  (rOfletX  n.  A  small  roof  or  covering. 
Boof- tree  (rOftrdX  n.    1.  The  beam  in  the 

angle  of  a  roof,    nence— 2.  The  roof  itself. 

A  loiig  farewell  to  Locksley  Hall  t 
Now  for  me  the  woo<u  may  wither,  now  for  me  the 
roqftrtt  fall.  TeHnyscn. 

—To  vour  roqf'tree,  in  Scotland,  a  toast  ex- 

Jiressive  of  a  wish  for  prosperity  to  one's 
amily,  because  the  roof -tree  covers  the 
house  and  all  in  it 

As  we  say  among  familiar  acquaintance. '  To  your 
Fire-side.'  he  (the  Highlander)  says  much  to  the  same 
purpose.  *  To  your  /ioo/'tret,'  »Uuding  to  the  family's 
safety  from  tempests.  Burt. 

Roofy  (rori).  a.    Havtog  roofa 

Whether  to  ro<^  houses  they  repair. 

Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  op^  air.     Drydtn. 

Book  (rOk).  n.  (A.  Sax.  hr6t,  D.  roek,  LO. 
r6k,  Icel.  Arrflrr,  8w.  rota.  O  H.G.  hruoh, 
Prov.  Q.  rocA«— all  names  derived  from  the 
cry  which  the  bird  utters,  like  eroi^  and 
raven.  Comp.  Gael  roc,  to  croak.  r<>eae,  a 
rook,  and  L.  raucue,  hoarse.]  1.  A  bird  of 
the  genus  Corvus  (C.  /rugUegus\  This  bird 
resembles  the  crow,  but  diners  from  it  in 
not  feeding  on  carrion,  but  on  insects  and 
grain.  In  crows,  also,  the  nostrils  and  root 
of  the  bill  are  clothed  with  feathers,  but  in 
rooks  the  same  parts  are  naked,  or  have 
only  a  few  bristly  halra  The  rook  is  con- 
tent with  feeding  on  the  insect  tribe  (par- 
ticularly the  larvn  of  the  cockchafer)  and 
on  grain;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
amply  repays  the  farmer  for  the  seed  it 
takes,  by  its  assiduity  in  clearing  the  land 
of  wire-worms  and  the  destructive  grub. 
Rooks  are  gregarious  at  all  seasons,  resort- 
ing constantly  to  the  same  trees  etery  spring 
to  breed,  when  the  nests  may  be  seen  upon 
the  upper  branches.  They  are  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  nowhere  do 
they  seem  to  be  more  abundant  than  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  2.  A  cheat:  a 
trickish  rapacious  fellow;  one  who  practises 
the  plucking  of  pigeona  (SeePloiON.)  'Tor- 
mentors, rooke,  and  rakeshames,  sold  to 
lucre.'    Milton. 

Book  (r6k).  r  C  To  cheat;  to  defraud.  '  A 
band  of  rooking  ofllcials.'    MUton. 

Book  (rok),  i;.  t  1.  To  cheat;  to  defraud  by 
cheating.— 2.  To  castle  at  chesa 

Book  0;^kX  n.  (Fr.  roe.  It  roeco,  8p.  roqxte, 
from  Per.  and  Ar.  rokh,  the  rook  or  castle 
at  chess.]  In  chess,  one  of  the  four  pieces 
placed  on  the  comer  squares  of  the  boant : 
also  called  a  Castle.  The  rook  moves  the 
whole  extent  of  the  board,  in  lines  parallel 
to  ita  sides,  unless  impeded  by  some  other 
piece. 

BOOk(rOkXv.i    To  squat  or  sit  dote ;  to 
ruck. 
The  raven  rook'd  her  in  the  chfamiey*s  top.    Shak. 

Bookery  (rOk'«r-iX  n.  l.  A  wood.  Ac.  used 
for  nesting-places  by  rooks.     The  term  is 


Pite.  fir,  fat,  fftU;       m4,  met,  h«r,       pine,  pin;     D6ta»  not,  mttve;     tObe,  tub,  b«ll;     oU,  pound;      ii,  So.  abiaie;      jT,  So.  fsy. 
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also  applied  in  an  extended  sense  to  rocks 
and  islets  frequented  by  sea-birds  for  laying 
their  eggs,  and  to  a  resort  for  seals  for 
breeding  porposea— 2.  The  rooks  belonging 
to  a  rookery.  *  The  many- wintered  crow  that 
leads  the  clanging  rookery  home. '  Tennyaon. 
&  A  brothel  [Slang.]— ^  A  close  assemblage 
of  poor  mean  boudings  inhabited  by  the 
lowest  class ;  a  resort  of  thieves,  sharpers, 
Ac. 

That  classical  spot  adjoining  the  brewery  at  the 
bottom  of  Tottenhani-Court-Road,  best  known  to  the 
initiated  as  the  Rockery.  Dickem. 

Book-ple  (rOk'p!),  n.  A  pie  made  of  rooka 
Diekem. 

Booky  (rOk'iX  a.  Inhabited  by  rooks;  as, 
'the  rooitj/ wood.'    Shak. 

Boom  (rOm).  n.  [A.  Sax.  rAm,  O.Sax.  O.Fria 
L.O.  IceL  8w.  Dan.  and  0  G.  rdm.  Mod.  O. 
raun^  room,  space ;  Goth.  nirn«.  place, 
space.  Akin  roto,rumma<;e.]  1.  Space;  com- 
pass; extent  of  place,  great  or  small;  as,  to 
occupy  as  little  romn  as  ptissible. 

Their  heads  sometimes  so  little,  that  there  is  no 
r«om  for  wit ;  sometimes  so  long,  tliat  there  is  no  wit 
for  so  much  room.  FuUer. 

2.  Space  or  place  unoccupied  or  unob- 
structed ;  place  for  reception  or  admission 
of  any  thing  or  person. 

Lord,  it  is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet 
there  is  rocnt,  Luke  xiv.  aa. 

S.  Fit  occasion ;  abilitr  to  admit  or  allow ; 
opportunity;  freedom  to  act;  as,  in  this  case 
there  is  no  romn  for  doubt  or  for  argument 

There  was  no  prince  of  the  empire  who  had  room 
tot  such  an  alliance.  Addison. 

4.  Place  or  station  once  occupied  by  an- 
other; stead,  as  in  succession  or  substitu- 
tion ;  as,  one  magistrate  or  king  comes  in 
the  room  of  a  former  one.  'Evik,  that  can- 
not be  removed  without  the  manifest  dan- 
ger of  greater  to  succeed  in  their  room*.* 
Hooker.— b.  An  apartment  in  a  house;  anv 
division  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  parti- 
tion ;  as,  a  parlour,  a  drawing-room,  or  bed- 
room; also,  an  apartment  in  a  ship;  as,  the 
cook-room,  bread -room,  gtm-room,  &c. — 
€.  t  Box  or  seat  at  the  play.  '  If  he  sit  in 
the  twelve-penny  room.'  Mar$ton.—7.\  Fa- 
mily; company. 

For  offer'd  presents  come. 
And  all  the  Creeks  will  honour  you  as  of  celestial 
room.  ChafmaH. 

5.  t  Particular  place  or  station;  a  seat  '  The 
uppermost  rooi^ne  at  feasts.'  Mat  xxUL  0. 
'  Neither  that  I  look  for  a  higher  room  in 
heaven.'  Tyndale.  —  ^.\  Office;  i>ost;  posi- 
tion. 'His  high  room  of  chancellorship.' 
Q.  Cavendish.— 10.  A  fishing-station  in  Brit- 
ish North  America.  Simmoiids.—To  make 
room,  to  open  a  way  or  passage ;  to  remove 
obstructions :  to  open  a  space  or  place  for 
anything.  —  To  give  room,  to  withdraw ;  to 
leave  space  unoccupied  for  others  to  pass  or 
to  be  seated.  —  Syn.  Space,  compass,  scope, 
latitude. 

Boom  (rom),  v.i.    To  occupy  an  apartment; 

to  lodge;  as. he  roomt  at  No.  7.  [American.] 
Boom  (rbm).  n.    A  deep  blue  dye  obtained 

from    an   Assamese   plant   of   the   genus 

Ruellia 
BoomacoHi^ni'aJ).n.  [From room.]  Space; 

place. 
Boomal,  Bumal  (rb'mal).  n.    [Hind.]   1.  A 

handkerchief;  a  naplcin;  a  towel— 2.  The 

slip-knot  handkerchief  employed  by  the 

Thugs  or  hereditary  stranglers  of  India  in 

their  murderous  operations. 

They  had  arranf^ed  their  plan,  which  was  very 
simple.  If  the  darkness  suited,  Shunishoodeen  Khan 
was  to  address  a  question  to  Rowley  Mellon,  who 
would  stoop  from  his  horse  to  listen ;  Pershad  Sinj; 
was  then  to  cast  the  roomal  over  his  head,  and  draf; 
him  from  his  horse  into  the  Mango  tope,  when  the 
holy  pick -axe  would  soon  do  the  rest.  James  Grant. 

Booman  (rO'man),  n.    An  Indian  name  for 

the  pomegranate. 
Boomer t  (^rOm'^r),  adv.     Farther  off;  at 

a  greater  distance.  —  To  go  or  put  roomer 

(iiaut.\  to  tack  about  before  the  wind. 
IlOOmmL  (rdm'ful),  a.     Abounding   with 

rooms  or  room.    Donne. 
Boomfol  (rOm'fulX  n.   As  much  or  as  many 

as  a  room  will  hold;  as,  a roon^fui  of  people. 
Boomlly  (r5m'i-li),  adv.    Spaciously. 
Boomlness  (rOm'i-nesX  ^'    ^thte  of  being 

roomy;  spaciousnesa 
Boomless  (rOmles),  a.    Without  room  or 

rooma    '  Narrow  and  roomless.'    UdalL 
Boom-rldden  (rOm'rid-n),  a.    [On  type  of 

6edrufd«n.]     Confined  to  one's  room,   as 

by  sicknesa      'The  room-ridden  invalid.' 

Dickens.    [Rare.] 
Boomsome  t  (rbm'sum),  a.    Roomy.    '  Not 

only  capable  but  roomsome.  *    Evelyn. 


Boomth  t  (rOmth),  n.    1.  Room. 

The  seas  then  wanting  roomth  to  lay  their  boist'rous 

load, 
Upon  the  Bdglan  marsh  their  pamper'd  stomachs 

cast  Drayton. 

2.  Roominess;  spadousneaa    '  A  monstrous 
paunch  for  roomth^  and  wondrous  wida' 
if  tr.  Jot  Mtus. 
Boomthy  t  (rdmthlX  a.    Spacioua 

The  land  was  Car  roomthitr  than  the  scale  of  miles 
doth  make  it.  FuUtr. 

Boomy  (rOm'i),  a.  Having  ample  room; 
spacious;  wide;  large;  as,  a  roomy  mansion. 
'  Boomy  decka'    Dryden. 

Bocm  (r5p),  v.i.  [A  Sax.  ArOpon,  Sc.  roup, 
IceL  hrdpa,  D.  roepen,  Fria  hn^M,  Goth. 
hropja,  to  cry,  to  scream.  Akin  roup,  croup.  ] 
To  cry;  to  shout  [Old  and  Provincial  Eng- 
llsh.] 

Boop  (rOp).  n.  A  cry ;  a  call ;  also  hoarse- 
ness,   itoy.    [ Provincial] 

Booplt  (rbp'it),  a.    Hoarse.    [Scotch.] 

Boorbach  (rbr'bak).  n.  [A  word  which 
originated  in  the  United  States  in  1844  from 
a  fictitious  story  of  some  notoriety  having 
been  published  purporting  to  be  an  extract 
from  the  'Travels  of  Baron  Roorba^']  A 
fictitious  story  published  for  the  purposes 
of  political  intrigue.    [  United  Statea  ] 

Boosa-oU  (rb'sa-oil).  n.  An  Indian  vola- 
tile oil  extracted  from  Andropogon  Schas- 
nanthus,  used  to  adulterate  attar  of  rosea 
Called  also  Roosa-grass  Oil. 

Boose,  Bubo  (rte).  v.t.  [A  Scandinavian 
word:  IceL  hrtisa,  Dan.  rose,  Sw.  roia.  to 
praise.]  To  extol;  to  commend  highlv. 
'  To  roose  yon  up,  and  ca'  you  guid.' 
Bums.    [Scotch.] 

Booet  (rbstX  n.  [A  Sax.  hrdst,  D.  roest,  a 
roost  Connections  doubtful]  1.  The  pole 
or  other  support  on  which  fowls  rest  at 
night 

He  dapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost.      Dryden. 

2.  A  collection  of  fowls  roosting  together. — 
At  roost,  in  a  state  of  rest  and  sleep. 

A  fox  spied  out  a  cock  a/  rvost  upon  a  tree. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Boost  (r5st).  V.i.  1.  To  occupy  a  roost;  to 
sit  rest,  or  sleep,  as  fowls  on  a  pole,  tree,  or 
other  thing,  at  night —2.  To  lodge;  to  settla 

Roost  (rtfst).  n.    See  Roust. 

Roost-cock  (rOst'kokX  ^\.  The  domestic 
cock.    [Provincial] 

Rooster  (rOst'^rX  «».  The  male  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl;  a  cock.  'They  wrung  the 
neck  of  a  roo»t«r.'    Irving.    [American.] 

Root  (rot),  n.  [Directly  from  the  Scandina- 
vian, not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Icel  r6t. 
Sw.  rot,  Dan.  rod.  Supposed  to  be  connected 
with  L.  radix.  Or.  rhiza,  a  root.  ]  1.  That  part 
of  a  plant  which  enters  and  fixes  itself  in  the 
earth,  or,  in  the  case  of  parasites,  to  other 
plants,  and  serves  to  support  the  plant, 
while  by  means  of  its  radicles  it  imbibes 
nutriment  for  the  stem,  branches,  leaves, 
and  fruit  There  are  six  distinct  organs 
which  are  capable  of  entering  into  the 
composition  of  a  root,  viz.  the  radide,  the 
fibril,  the  soboles,  the  bulb,  the  tuber,  and 
the  rhizome.  Roots  receive  different  names 
according  to  their  structure,  forms,  and 
positions,  as  branched,  bulbiferous,  fibrous, 
horizontal,  oblique,  simple,  tapering,  ver- 
tical, (fee.  —Aerial  roots,  (a)  small  roots 
shooting  from  the  stem  of  a  plant  and  at- 
taching themselves  to  the  bark  of  trees; 
the  roots  of  parasitic  plants  or  epiphytea 
(6)  Large  roots  growing  from  the  stem 
which  descend  and  establish  themselves  in 
the  soil— 2.  That  which  resembles  a  root  in 
position  or  function ;  the  part  of  anything 
that  resembles  the  roots  of  a  plant  in  man- 
ner of  growth,  or  as  a  source  of  nourish- 
ment, support,  or  origin ;  as,  the  roots  of  a 
cancer,  of  teeth,  Ac.  Hence,  (a)  the  bottom 
or  lower  part  of  anything.  'Deep  to  the 
root«  of  hell'    MOton. 

He  putteth  forth  hU  hand  upon  the  rock ;  he  over- 
tumetn  the  mountains  by  the  roots.     Job  xxviii.  9. 

(6)  The  origin  or  cause  of  anything. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  t  Tim.  yi  ta 

(e)  An  elementanr  notional  syllable;  that 
part  of  a  word  which  conveys  its  essential 
meaning,  as  distinguished  60m  the  form- 
ative pfui»  by  which  this  meaning  is  modi- 
fled;  thus,  true  may  be  renrded  as  the 
root  of  un-frii-th-ful-nesa  (a)  The  first  an- 
cestor. *  The  root  and  father  of  many  kings.' 
Shak. 

They  were  the  rv«er  ottt  of  which  sprung  two  distinct 
people.  LocAe. 

(e)  In  math,  the  root  of  any  quantity  is  such 
a  quantity  as,  when  multiplied  into  itself  a 


certain  number  of  times,  will  exactly  pro- 
duce that  quantity.  Thus  .2  is  a  root  of  4, 
because  when  multiplied  into  itself  itexactly 
produces  4.  The  power  is  named  from  the 
number  of  the  factors  employed  in  the  mnl- 
tiplication,  and  the  root  is  named  from  the 
power.  Thusif  aquantity  be  multiplied  once 
by  itself  the  product  is  called  the  second 
power  or  square,  and  the  quantity  itself  the 
square  root,  or  second  root  of  tlie  )>r<Kluct: 
if  the  quantity  be  multiplied  luicc  by  itself 
we  obtain  the  third  power  or  cube,  and  the 
quantity  is  the  cube  root  or  third  root;  and 
so  on.  The  character  marking  a  root  is  ^/^ 
and  the  particular  root  is  indicated  by  plac- 
ing above  the  sign  the  figure  which  expi^esses 
the  number  of  the  root,  which  figure  is  called 

the  index  of  the  root    Thus  v  16  indicates 

the  fourth  root  of  16,  that  is  2;  \/4  the 
square  root  of  4,  that  is  2,  the  index  in  the 
case  of  the  square  root  being  usually  omit- 
ted.   The  same  is  the  case  with  algebraic 

quantities,  as  ^a^+SaVt+Sabf-^b*  «=  a+h. 

SeePOWBR,  lNDBX.lNyOLUTION.ETOLCTION. 

(/)  In  music,  (1)  a  note  which,  besides  its  own 
sound,  generates  overtones  or  harmonics; 
(2)  that  note  from  among  whose  overtones 
any  chord  may  be  selected ;  (S)  a  note  upon 
which,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  a  chord 
is  built  up;  the  fundamental  note  of  a  eliord. 
(g)  In  old  astron.  any  certain  time  taken  at 
pleasure,  from  which,  as  an  era,  tlie  celestial 
motions  were  to  be  computed.— S.  An  escu- 
lent root;  a  plant  whose  root,  or  whose 
bulbs  or  tubers  are  esculent,  or  the  most 
useful  part,  as  beets,  carrots,  &c.—To  take 
root,  or  to  strike  root,  to  become  planted  or 
fixed,  or  to  be  established ;  to  Increase  and 
spread. 

That  loTe  tooA  deepest  root  which  first  did  irrow. 

Dryden. 
When  the  soil  is  so  well  prepared  for  its  reception 
science  will  striJke  its  root  deep.  Brougham. 

Boot  (rOtX  V.i.  L  To  fix  the  root;  to  enter 
the  earth,  as  roota 

Indeep  grounds  the  weeds  fVtfTthe  deeper.  Mortimer. 
2.  To  be  firmly  fixed;  to  be  established. 

If  .nny  error  chanced  .  .  .  to  cause  misajiprchen- 
sions.  he  gave  them  not  leare  to  root  and  (a\ten  by 
concealment  B/.  Fell. 

Boot  (rOtX  V.  t  1.  To  fix  by  the  root;  to  plant 
and  fix  deep  in  the  earth ;  as,  a  tree  rooU 
itself;  a  deeply  rooied  tree.— 2.  To  plant 
deeply;  to  impress  deeply  and  durably:  used 
chiefly  in  the  participle. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd. 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow.     Shak. 

The  Presbyterians  could  never  have  been  perfectly 
reconciled  to  the  father :  they  had  no  such  rooted  en- 
mity to  the  son.  Macauiay. 

Boot  (rOt).  V.  t  [Formerly  also  written  wrote, 
rout,  from  A.  Sax.  wrdtant  wr6tian,  to  root 
up;  D.  wroeten,  Icel  rdto,  Dan.  rode,  to  root 
up,  as  with  the  snout;  A  Sax.  Vfr6t,  O.Fria 
i0ro(«,asnout]  1.  To  dig  or  burrow  in  with 
the  snout ;  to  turn  up  with  the  snout,  as  a 
swine.  '(The  boar)  would  root  these  beau- 
ties as  he  roots  the  mead.'  Shak.  —  l.  T«> 
tear  up  or  out  as  if  by  rooting;  to  eradicate; 
to  extirpate ;  to  remove  or  destroy  utterl} ; 
to  exterminate:  generally  with  tip,  i/t/f, 
aiMiy.  <&c  'To  root  out  the  whole  hate<l 
family.'  Shak  'Not  to  destroy  but  rwt 
them  oti(  of  heaven.'    Milton. 

He's  a  rank  weed.  Sir  Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  o»a.  SAaA. 

In  vain  we  plant,  we  build,  our  stores  increase. 

If  conscience  roots  u/  all  our  inward  peace.  GlatnrUle. 

[The  use  of  this  word  has  no  doubt  been 
influenced  by  the  entirely  different  word 
root.] 

Boot  (rOt),  v.i.  To  turn  up  the  earth  with 
the  snout,  as  swina 

Wild  dogs,  and  wolf,  and  boar,  and  bear. 
Came  night  and  day,  and  rooted  in  therround. 

Tennyson. 

Boot-bound  (rOtlK>und).  a.  Fixed  to  the 
earth  by  roots;  firmly  fixed,  as  if  by  the 
root;  immovable.  'Or,  as  Daphne  was» 
root-bound,  that  fled  Apollo.'    Milton. 

Boot-breaker,  Boot-bnilser  (rt)t'brftk-«r. 
rbfbrbs-^r),  n.  A  machine  for  breaking  or 
bruising  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  or  other 
raw  roots,  into  small  or  modemtely-sized 
pieces,  before  giving  them  to  cattle  nr  horsea 

Boot-bullt  (r6ta)ilt).  a.  Built  of  roots. 
'  The  root-built  cell '    Shenstone. 

Boot-orop  (rbfkropX  n.  A  crop  of  idantn 
with  esculent  roots,  especiallv  of  plants 
having  single  roots,  as  turnips,  beets.  Ac. 

Boot-eater  (rOt'dt^rX  n.  An  animal  that 
feeds  on  roota 


ch,  efcain;     £h.  So.  loeA;     g,  go;     j.job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  §ing;     th,  tAen;  th,  CAfn;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  ainre.— See  Kit. 
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BOOtedly  (rOf  ed-li).  adv.    In  a  rooted  m«o- 
ner;  deeply;  from  the  heart. 

They  all  do  hate  him 
As  rtwtetUy  as  I.  ihak. 

BootednesB  (rOt'ed-ncsX  n.    The  state  or 
condition  of  being  rooted. 
Rooter  (rOt'^rX  n.    One  that  roots;  one 
that  tears  up  by  the  roots;  one  who  eradi- 
cates or  destroys.    'When  the  rooten  and 
thorough  reformers  made  clean  work  with 
the  church,  and  took  away  all.*    South. 
Rooterjr  (rdt'dr-iX  n.     A  mound  or  pile 
formed  with  the  roots  of  trees,  in  which 
plants  are  set  as  in  a  rockery,  used  as  an 
ornamental  object  in  gardening. 
Root-halr  (rOfhir).  n.    In  hot,  a  slender 
hair-like  fibre  growing  on  roots,  being  a  pro- 
duction  of  the  epidermis  of  the  root 
Root-house  (r&tlious),  n.    1.  A  house  made 
of  roots.— 2.  A  house  for  storing  up  or  de- 
positing potatoes,    turnips,  carrots,   cab- 
bages, or  other  roots  or  tops,  for  the  win- 
ter feed  of  cattle. 

Boot-leaf  (r6t1§f>.  n.    A  leaf  growing  im- 
mediately n-om  the  root 
Bootlese  (rOtles).  a.    Having  no  root     'A 

rootUn  tree.*    Sir  T.  More. 
Rootlet  (rOtletX  »    A  radicle;  a  little  root 
Root-mildew  ( rbt'mil-dQ),  n.     The  name 
given  to  certain  mycelia  which  infest  the 
roots  of  peaches,  apples,  eurranta,  roses, 
Ag.  ,  causing  their  death. 
Root -parasite  (rOfpar-a-s!tX  n.    A  plant 
which  grows  upon  the  root  of  another  plant, 
as  plants  of  the  nat  order  Orobanchacea, 
or  broom-rapes. 

Root-Stock  (ri^fstokX  n.  In  hot.  %  proatrate 
rooting  thickened  stem,  which  yearly  pro- 
duces young  branches  or  plants;  a  rhizome. 
Ginger  and  orris  roots  are  common  in- 
stances of  it 

Rooty  (rOt'iX  a.    Full  of  roots;  as,  rooty 
ground.    Chapman. 
KOOye-bok  (r6'ye-bok),  n.    [D.  rooijen,  to 
regulate,  to  order,  and  bok,  buck— from  their 
habit  of  walking  straight  forward  in  single 
file.]  A  handsome  antelope  of  South  Africa, 
uEpycerot  ntslampus,  measuring  8  feet  in 
height,  and  having  eleuaittly  shaped  ringed 
horns  and  a  beaut^ul  tinted  bay  coat    A 
black  semicircular  mark  on  the  croup,  and 
the  jet  black  hue  of  the  black  of  its  feet, 
affonl  easy  means  of  distinguishing  it  from 
other  antelopes.    Called  also  Pallah 
BopallC  (r6-pal'ikX  a.  [Or.  rhopalon,  a  club.  ] 
1.  Club-formed;  Increasing  or  swelling  to- 
ward   the  end.— 2.  Relating   to    poetical 
verses  in  which  the  words  succeed  each 
other  in  a  r^pilarly  increasing  number  of 
syllables. 
Rope  (rdpX  n.    f  Formerly  also  roop,  rtq), 
rape;  A.  Sax.  rdp,  8c.  raip,  feel.  reip.  D.  reep, 
roop,Q.  re\^.  Goth,  raiju.)  1.  A  cord  of  some 
thickness;  a  general  name  applied  to  cordage 
over  1  inch  in  circumference.  Ropes  are  usu- 
ally made  of  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  coir,  or  other 
vegetable  fibre,  or  of  iron,  steel,  or  other 
metallic  wire.  A  hempen  rope  is  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  yams  or  threads  which 
are  first  spun  or  twisted  into  strands,  and 
the  finished  rope  goes  under  special  names 
according  to  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  strands  of  which  it  is  composed.    A 
'   hawser -laid  rope  is   composed   of    three 
strands  twisted  left-hand,  the  yam  being 
laid  up  right-hand.     A  cable-laid  rope  con- 
sists of  three  strands  of  hawser-laid  rope 
twisteil  right-hand;  called  also  teater-laui, 
or  tight-hatid  rope.   A  Bhrtnid-laid  rope  con- 
sists of  a  centnU  stmiid  slightly  twisted, 
and  three  strands  twisted  around  it;  called 
also/m^  r-»tra  tui  n^tf.  A  dot  rope  usually  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  hawtier-lai*!  ropes  placed 
aide  by  side  and  fasteiiiMl  togetlier  by  sew- 
ing in  n  zigisg  diivi-iion.     Wire  ropes  gen- 
erally cohHist  of  »\x  strands  laid  or  spun 
around  a  hempen  core,  each  strand  consist- 
ing of   six  wires    laid    the  c(»ntrary  way 
around  a  smaller  hempen  core.  — 2.  A  row  or 
string  consisting  of  a  number  of  things 
united:  as.   a    rope  of  onions;  a  rope  of 
pearls.  —  liope'g  end,  the  end  of  a  rope :  a 
short  piece  of  rope,  often  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment. —ito/x'  q/"  sand,  pro- 
verbially, a  feetile  union  or  tie;  a  bandeMily 
broken  —Upon  the  Uojh  ropen,  (a)  elated;  in 
high  spirits.    (6)  Haughty;  arrogant    Sur\ft 
-  To  ifive  a  i>enton  ritpe,  to  let  him  go  on 
without  check. 
Bope(r6p).  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  rvped:  ppr.  rop- 
ituf.    To  be  itrawn  out  or  extended  into  a 
filament  or  thread  by  means  of  any  glutin- 
ous or  adhesive  quality. 

Su^li  l>u«lic«  ymrxly  follow  the  touch  of  another 


body,  and  partly  stick  to  themselves,  and  therefore 
ro/f  and  draw  themselves  in  threads,  as  pitch,  glue, 
and  Urdlinie.  Bacon. 

Rope  (r6pX  v.t  1.  To  draw  by  or  as  by  a 
rope;  to  fasten  or  tie  up  with  a  rope  or 
ropes;  as,  to  rope  a  bale  of  gooda.— 2.  To 
pull  or  curb  in;  to  restrain,  as  a  horse  by  its 
rider  to  prevent  it  winning  a  race:  a  not 
uncommon  trick  on  the  turl 

The  bold  yeomen,  in  fuU  confidence  that  their 
fav'  urite  will  not  be  rof<d,  back  their  opinions  man- 
fully lor  crowns.  LawrtMa, 

Rope-band  (rOp'band).    See  Robbin. 

Bope-lMUrk  (rOpO^itrkX  n.  A  shrub  (Dtrea 
txututris)  growing  in  low  wet  places,  as 
boggy  woodis,  in  the  United  States.  Called 
otherwise  Swamp  -  wood.  Leather  -  wood, 
Mooee-wood. 

Rope-dancer  (r6p'dans-drX  n.  One  who 
walks,  dances,  or  performs  acrobatic  feats 
on  a  rope  extended  at  a  greater  or  less 
height  above  the  floor  or  ground.  '  A  dar- 
ing rope-dancer,  whom  they  expect  to  fall 
every  moment*    Addi*on. 

Rope-dandng  (rdp'dans-ingX  n.  .The  act  or 
profession  of  a  rope-dancer.    Arhuthnot 

Rope-ladder  (r6paad-«rX  n.  A  ladder  made 
of  ropes. 

Rope-maker  (rdp'm&k-toX  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  ropes  or  cordage. 

Rope-making  (rdp'mik-lng),  n.  The  art  or 
business  of  manufacturing  ropes  or  cordage. 

Rope-mat  (rdp'matX  n.  A  mat  made  of 
oakum. 

Ropen,t  pp.  of  repe  or  reap.  Reaped.  ChaM^ 
eer. 

Rope -porter  (rflp'pOrt-irX  n.  A  pulley 
mounted  on  a  frame,  over  which  the  ropes 
of  steam-ploughs  are  borne  off  the  ground 
so  as  to  prevent  wear  and  tear  from  fric- 
tion. 

Rope-pnmp  (rOp'pump).  n.  A  machine  for 
raising  water. consisting  of  an  endless  ropeor 
ropes  jpassing  over  a  pimey  fixed  at  the  place 
to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised,  and  under 
another  pullev  fixed  below  the  surface  of 
tlie  water.  The  upper  pullev  being  turned 
rapidly  by  a  winch,  motion  is  given  to  the 
rope,  and  the  water  rises  up  along  with  the 
ascending  part  of  the  rope,  partly  by  the 
momentum  it  acquires  when  in  motion,  and 
partly  by  capilla^^  attraction. 

Roper  (rdp'6rX  n.  1.  A  rope-maker.— 2.  One 
who  ropes  goods;  a  packer. 

Rope-ripe  (rdp'ripX  a.  Fit  for  hanging;  de- 
serving a  rope. 

Lord,  how  you  roll  in  yotir  roft-rift  terms ! 

ChafrnMH, 

Ropery  (rdp'dr-iX  n.  l.  A  place  where  ropes 
are  made.— 2.  t  Conduct  that  deserves  the 
halter. 

What  saucy  naerchant  was  this,  that  was  to  full  of 
his  rof<ry  f  SMaJi. 

Rope's-end  (rdps'endX  v.L  To  punish  by 
thrashing  with  a  rope's  end ;  as,  to  rope's- 
end  a  Juvenile  trespasser  on  board  a  vessel. 

Rope-Sbaped  (rop'shapt),  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  roots,  as  those  of  certain  of  the 
screw-pines,  which  are  formed  of  coarse 
fibre  resembling  cords. 

Rope-spinner  (r«p'spin-«rX  n.  One  that 
spins  or  makes  ropea 

Rope-spinning  (rdp'sphi-ingX  n.  The  oper- 
ation of  spinning  or  twisting  ropes. 

Rope-trlck  (rOp^trikX  n-  It  A  trick  that 
deserves  the  hsJter. 

She  may  perhaps  call  him  half  a  score  knaves  or 
so ;  an  bell  t>egin  once,  bell  rail  in  his  r«pe-tricks. 

Shak. 

2.  A  trick  performed  with  ropea 

Rope-walk  (rdp'wak),  n.  A  long  covered 
walk,  or  a  long  buildiiu;  over  smooth  ground 
where  ropes  are  manufactured. 

Rope-walker  (r6p'wak-«rX  »•  Same  as 
Riype-danctr. 

Rope-yam  (rdp'yUm),  n.  Yam  for  ropes, 
consisting  of  a  single  thread.  The  threads 
are  twisted  into  strands,  and  the  strands 
into  ropes.  < 

Ropily  ( rflp'i-liX  adv.    In  a  ropy  or  viscons  t 
manner,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn 
out  like  a  rope.  i 

Roplness  (rop'i-nesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  l>eing  ropy;  stringiness  or  aptness  to 
draw  out  in  a  string  or  thread  without 
breaking,  as  of  glutinous  substances;  vis- 
cosity: adhesivenesa. 

Ropish  (rOp'islix  a.  Tending  to  roplness; 
ropy.  I 

R<9y  (rOp'i).a.  1.  Resembling  a  rope  or  cord ; 
cord-like.    [Rare.] 

In  rain 
Their  Ux'd  and  r^y  sinews  snrdy  stmin 
He.t}/d  l*»aiis  to  dr.iw.  y  BaiUit. 


2.  Capable  of  being  drawn  into  a  thread,  as 
a  glutinous  substance;  stringy;  vis(M>us;  ten- 
acious; glutinous;  as,  ropy  wine;  ropy  leea 
Wine  is  called  ropy  when  It  shows  a  milky 
or  flaky  sediment  and  an  oily  appearance 
when  poured  out 

Roqueianre  (rd'ke-ldrX  n.  [From  the  Duke 
de  Roq^laure.\    A  kind  of  short  cloak 


Roquelaure,  time  of  George  II. 

much  used  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 

eighteenth  century.    Oay. 
RoquelO  (rd1ce-ldX  n.  Same  as  Roqyitlaure. 
Roquet  (rOltiX  v<-  and  t.    In  the  game  of 

croquet,  for  the  player  to  cause  his  own 

ball  to  strike  another  balL 
Roralt  frO'ralX  a.  [L.  roraf it,  from  rot.  roria^ 

dew.]    Pertaining  to  dew  or  consisting  of 

dew;  dewy. 

These  see  her  from  the  dusky  pUght,  .  .  . 
With  roral  wash  redeem  her  face.  Grttn. 

Rorationt  (r6-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  roratio,  rora- 
tioni$,  from  ro$,  roria,  dew.]  A  falling  of 
dew. 

Rorlc  (r^rikX  a.  [L.  rot,  roria,  dew]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  dew;  dewy:  specifi- 
cally applied  to  certain  curious  figures  or 
appearances  seen  on  polished  solid  surfaces 
after  breathing  on  them;  also,  to  a  class  of 
related  phenomena  produced  under  very 
various  conditions,  but  agreeing  in  being- 
considered  as  the  effect  of  either  Ught.  heat,, 
or  electricity. 

Rorldt  (r^ridXa.  (L.  rorufta.  from  rot.  rorC«. 
dew.]  Dewy.  'Rorid  drops  of  balsam  to 
heal  the  wounded.'    Dr.  U.  More. 

RorUlsrous  (r6-rir«r-ttsX  a.  [L.  roe,  roris, 
dew,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  I.  Generating 
or  producing  dew.— 2.  In  phynoL  a  terra 
applied  to  such  vessels  as  give  out  fluida 
like  dew  on  the  surface  of  organs. 

Rorlflnentt  (rd-riflQ-entXa-  (L.  roe,  roris, 
dew,  and^tM).  to  flow.]    Flowing  wlUi  dew. 

Rorqual  (rorlcwalX  n.  [8aid  to  be  from 
Norwegian  name  signifying  a  whale  with 
folds;  comp..  however,  N.  royr-hval,  Far- 
oic  royur,  a  kind  of  whale,  according  to 
Vigfusson  so  called  from  its  reddish  col- 
our.] A  cetaceous  mammal  of  the  genua 
Balaenoptera,  closely  allied  to  the  com- 
mon whales,  but  distinguished  by  liaving 
a  dorsal  fin,  with  the  throat  and  under 
parts  wrinkled  with  deep  longitudinal  folds, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of 
great  dilatation,  but  the  use  of  which  Is  as 


iiigjieu.  1- .  •.t.->.«^ 


Great  Northern  Kurqu^l  i  A',  v'* '*'*<'  of  £a**r*ti^ 

vet  unknown.  Two  or  three  species  are 
known,  Itut  they  are  rather  avoided  on  at- 
count  of  their  ferocity,  the  shortness  and 
coarseness  of  their  baleen  or  whaleltone, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  oil  they  prxnluce. 
The  northern  rorqual  attains  a  great  size. 
Wing  found  from  80  to  over  lOO  feet  in 
length  Naturalists  are.  however,  not  agreed 
as  to  the  number  of  species  in  the  genus, 
some  asserting  that  a  geniu  Rorqtuilus  or 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       iu6,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mOve;     tAbe,  tub,  ball;      oil,  pound,       ii,  Sc.  abtine;       S,  So.  fty. 


Pbnaliu  tiiMtt,  completely  dliUnct  from 
Balnniopteni,  luid  contalnbs  Ita  Wgeit 
memben.  whila  BalBHopters  codUIu  onl; 


at  the  piko;  oUien  hold  that  tli«  latter  are 
merel)-  Ihe  young  ol  th«  grat  nortfaern  rur- 
qiiol.     The  rnrqual  feeiU  on  cod,  herring, 

Rilchardi,  and  other  fleh,  in  pnnuliw  wbk-li 
,  Ib  Dot  wldDm  (trutied  oo  Iba^rltiih 

Borolmtl  ( rA'rQ-lent ).  a.    [L.  roruIaiUtu, 
from  ™,™ri..  dew.]  >ullofdew. 
Bwrt  (rA'ii).  a.    |L  rof,  mrw.  dew.]  Dowj, 

Koia  (n'a).  n.  The  name  of  the  moat  uDi- 
Terully  admlnd  and  cnlClvkted  genua  of 
plants.  fanulUB  Uie  type  of  the  nat  ordsr 
Boucee.     See  Eosi. 

KMMB  (rSi-»0.  n  (Pr-l  An  omamenla] 
piece  of  pluter-work  In  the  centre  of  a  cell- 
InK.  In  which  a  Itutre  or   chandelier  la 

Boiaaaa  ([a-ii'i«-i),n.iil.  a  large  and  Im- 
tHrtant  order  at  planti,  of  which  the  row  1> 
Ibe  type,  dlatlngulahed  by  b&vlng  unral 
patali.  Hpirats  carpela,  dlatinct  perlgya- 
ohl  nnnuroaa  atameni,  altsmate  learei. 
■nd  an  augaiiaiu  mode  of  growUi,  The 
n«ci«i  tra,  for  tin  moit  part,  lubabttanta 
(S  tha  cooler  part*  of  the  world.  They  are 
in  Kme  cuet  trata.  In  other  ihrnhe,  and  In 
a  great  number  of  ImMucea  barbaceoui 

Cnnlal  plaoU:  Karceljr  any  ara  aunoali. 
apple,  pear,  plnm,  cheny,  peach,  al- 
mond, nectarine,  apricot,  etrawlwrr?,  raip- 
benr.  snd  dmllar  valuabla  Cniitt,  are  the 
-  produce  of  (be  order.  Some  of  the  ipeclcB 
an  alw  Important  lU  medicinal  ptanta,  aa 
the  root  of  Tormmtiila  riptani.  Grunt  ur- 
ianum,  BDd  other),  whicb  cgotaln  an  aitrln- 

GDt  princtple.  The  genera  of  this  order 
va  been  divided  into  lour  ptluclpal  gruupi 
or  lob-ordera,  ili,  Roieie.  Including  the  true 
roiet,  polantillaa.  apineu.  and  neuradu: 
Fomen.  lacludlog  the  apple,  pear,  medlar, 

daieie,'or  (be  almond  (rlbei  wd 'Saugid- 


BosaliA  (rtk-iallRI 


"■-'-  cdmuDied  of  lev- 
circular  lonoi  Bi, 
'  or  pcrtabilag  to 

Boiy.— S.  RoeacBous. 

'onilHtEng  of  tha  rape- 
e,  the  pitch  of 

t6-i«-irn«>.  n.  (From  L.  roes,  a 
me  name  given  to  a  foul]  genua  of 
jhambered  Foramlnlfera,  from  the 
ingdlipoeed  inacircularorroae-Uke 

■u-Jl-ln),  ti  (C-Hi^»)  An 
erl..liveutanltoie.crf.tal- 
needles,  capable  of  imitlng 

Silk  anil  wool  dipped  Into 
ni  of  any  of  the  mIu  wllh- 


BOMUrr  (re'u-ri),  n.  [L  roiarium.  See 
SoaB.)  1.  Aclkaplet;  agarland.  'A  nmry 
or  chaplet  ol  good  worki. '  Jtr.  Tat/lor.  The 
l«nD  iraa  tormerlv  often  adopted  ai  a  title  of 
latlng  ot  a  gai-laud 
Uedfrom  varjuna  au- 


t  Aatrlngof 
:a.on<rhlchth> 


'h  containing  U 
e  Msri*.  and  f 


rota«D(ed  I 
about  a  balfpenn] 


of  Edward  J.  worth  about  a  halfpenny, 
abroad  and  brought  lurreptltjoualy 
gland.  It  waa  u  called  from  bearing 


till.  Be.  loeA;      g,  go;     J,  70b; 


the  name  In  the  other  European  Uuguagea, 
borrowed  from  the  L.  rota,  a  roseTalliea  to 
Gr.  ronton,  a  roae,  probably  from  an  Eaatem 
ionrce.l  1.  A  well-known  and  unlveraally 
cHlLlvated  plant  and  flower  of  the  geiiiw 
Boia,  uat.  order  Boiaceie.  The  ruae  baa 
been  a  favourite  flower  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  haa  been  adopted  aa  the  na- 
tional badge  of  England.  It  la  touml  la 
almoativeT?  conntiTOI  Che  northern  hemi- 

A11  tlHapacieaare  Included  between  70' and 
IB-  north  latitude.     The  apeclea  aa  well  u 

exceedingly  dUBcult  to  diatlngolih.  Home 
ol  the  apeclea  poaaeaa  medicinal  properllea 
The  fruit  ol  it.  eanina.  or  dag-roae,  and 
other  allied  apeclea,  la  aitrlngent ;  and  the 
petali  of  A  gaUiiia,  or  French  roee,  are  alao 

moKAnln,  ntntifolia.  and  danuucena  yield 

other  perfumaa  tin  made  from  roaaa,  aa 
roae-water,  vinegar  of  roiea,  aplrtt  of  roeea, 
honey  o(  roiea,  JEc   The  A.  wiV'u  la  the 

I,  A  knot  of  ribbon  hi  the  form  of  a  roae, 
uaed  aa  an  omaraental  tie  of  a  hat-band, 
garter,  ahoe,  Ac  ^S.  Fi^.  full  fluah  or  bloom. 


forated  noule  of  a  pipe,  apout,  1^..  to  dli- 
roee-head;  alao,  a  plate  ilmllarly  perforated 


1.  A  circular  card  or  disc,  or  diagram  with 

of  the  compaia;  the  barometric  roie,  which 
ihowa  the  barometric  preaaure,  at  any  place, 
In  connection  with  tha  wind)  blowing  (rom 
different  polnta  of  the  compaaa:  a  wind-roH. 
—  ITorf  <t^  Ou  Romi,  in  Bn^.  hiit.  the  civil 
oonteat  between  the  houaea  of  York  and  Lan- 
>f  the  former  hou»  being 


e.otth 


t ;  privately ;  h 


E)«lng  In  the 
leitlne     It  bi 


modeity.'    Shak. 

Wu  •uti  wMi  bidlEU 

)  (rfliX  pre! 


rr  with  the  vti^ln  crlmaon  0 


Kobbiia(A.  hitpUa),  Inhabiting 
—  part)  ot  the  Alleglumy  Hoantalna,  and 
"  ' " a  In  gardena  In  Europe 


wtrequeDtl 
MaltCrO'ifr 
ie.)tilkeai 


'The  rich  11.. , — 

aweeta'    OuAau. 
BoM-uiUlna  (Tte-Mill-lD),  n.  aMneaaJto*. 

KOM-kPpla  (rda'apklX  n.     A  tree  ol  the 

Snui  Eugenia,  the  £.  Jaiabot.  belonging  to 
e  nat.  order  Uyrtacea.  It  la  a  branchW 
tree,  a  native  of  tbe  Salt  Indict,  The  fruit 
la  about  the  alie  ot  a  hen'a  egg.  It  la  roae- 
icented.  and  haa  the  flavour  of  an  apricot 
Called  aUo  JfalolNir  Piunt. 
Bowata  {r<»'i4-atX  o.  (L  neiiu.  roay.) 
L  Full  of  roees. 

1.  Of  a  roea  colour;  blooming;  aa,  touoU 
Boie-ba;  (rOiTia),  n.     The  name  ot  eeveral 


»-baMM,  RoBe-ll7  (rai1>e.tl,  rOi'BI).  n. 
weU-known  coleopteroui  Iniect,  the  Ct- 

Irtud'crOrtud'),  ^^he  b^"i 


M  appearing 


EOBKLLE 

(rdi^liah).  n.    Tha  buah,  ahrub. 

Soaa-cunphor  (tOilcani.ier),  n.  One  ot  tlia 
two  v^iiille  iiil>  c.mip.aing  attar  ol  rosea, 

BOH-eatai)lon  {rdiltam-pl-on),  n.  A  plant, 

the  Lj/r'.i'f  mroaaria. 
Boae-caniaUaD  ( r6i '  k>r-nfc';al 


aepeUls 


In  thii  c 


□SK.BERTLE.)  11 
;   ot   the    Unite 


SUtet  ie  the  Xofrodacf^ui  niipinat  .  . 
■nailer  coleopteroua  Inaect  ol  tbe  family 
Melolonthids  It  teclaon  roae-peCale,  and 
la  a  great  peet  In  eariioni. 
BOI«HMld  (rfli'kCIld).  n. 


Ron-oolov  (r«ilul.trl. 
orplnk.  r ■ 


kuUrd),  a 


bexacon. 


aM»ais  to  tbe  young  all  1 
EtMa-aoloaTed  (r>Wkul4 

tbecolourof  aroB8.-S.  I _-. 

tlful;  hence,  extravagantly  line  or  pLeaaing; 
•a.  nm-cobmrid  vlewi  of  the  future. 

>-arf>ait  (rlti'kroa),  n.     A  Boiloruelan; 

t-cnt  (rfia'kut).  a,    A  term  applied  to  a 

™..    •!...  K«U  «•  _!.(..>.  1.   1.»    fl^^  mj    (]]g 


graved  with  a  vaiiety  of  curved  Unea.  Tlila 
mechaoiam  derives  lU  name  from  the  clr- 

BOM-Cued  <rOi'Iaai),  a.     Having  a  roay  or 

BOH-fe(tinl<rdi'fei-tl-val).  n.  A  featlval 
celebrated  on  June  Sth,  which  bad  lU  origin 

three  moat  dlatlngul  shed  tor  female  virtual. 

to  give  an  opportunity  for  objectlona  She 
la  then  conducted  to  cburch.  where  ibe 
bean  terrlce  In  a  place  of  honour,  after 
whtcb  ahe  formerly  osed  to  open  a  ball  with 
the  aaigneur.  She  la  called  La  Rman,  be- 
cauae  she  is  adorned  wltb  roeei  held  toge- 
.1—  1 .. . ..J   ,jy  Lo„i, 


XIII.     The  teat 


11  been  Imitated  at 


Boi»^l 


r  (rii'ti'vii 


.flitlMi'aahl.n.  Tbe 
a  <Ui  found  on  the 


Tbe  Norway  haddock 


T«mu«m. 

B(rfti'lit),n.   I 

mannaturallatO.AsM.]  A  native  uhdIhIc 
of  cobalt,  occurring  In  tmatl  red  cryitals 

BowUate  (ro.iel'at).  a.  [From  L.  i-o.n.  n 
roee.  ]  In  M.  a  term  applied  ti>  learea  when 
they  are  dlapoaed  like  the  petala  of  a  roae. 

Bowlls  (T6?.m.  1.  A  ipecla  ot  Blbiscu* 
IH.  Sabdarifa).  the  pleaaantly  acidulnua 
calycee  of  which  are  uaed  In  the  East  and 

w.  vlg;    wb,  whig;    ib,  anire.  — See  KIT. 


BOSB-HADDKR 


It  IndiM  for  tuta.  Jelliei,  Ac.,  i 


to'^e  J^  li 


theuA.]  BoimviDui,  ■  genua  ofpluitl  be- 
longing ta  the  n»t.  ordKr  LaUite.    The  it 

Ibieu  Isivei  vhlcb  an  homy  beneiUi,  ■Dil 


pungrat,  bltteiigh  tails  It  fields  b;  dli- 
tlUatlon  >  I^ht,  pate,  cuentlal  oil  o[  freiit 
tngnaai,  wtdch  !•  eitensWely  employed  In 


mtda  pulifotia. 
SoianUrA'inl.a.  >^ii>i>i 

roHt;  raiT-    'Anwncl 
Bom-haU  IrSf  nil), ».   A 

bend  vblch  li  hammei 

BoH-oobl*  I 


lurv  la  a  Britiih  plant,  Andn 


■4i'na-blLn.  An  oncleot  Eng- 
ick Inthe n\m'el Edward  I II. , 
n  IhersiBq  ol  Edward  IV.  ol 


KoHOla  (r0-ii'61a}.  n.    [From  I.  nua,  a 

nured  effloreacsnce.  inaftly  lymptomatlc, 
ft:id  iKcnrriDg  In  eannsctlDn  with  dlRerent 
fiiiillle  eamp&lnta.  Called  alio  Rmi-ruh 
and  Starlet  SaiA. 

Eo»«-l>lnk(rti'plnBk),n.  L  A  pigment  pre- 
I'jireirby  dyeing  chalk  or  wUtIng  with  a  de- 

tlOH-qnarti  (rdi'liwitrta),  n.  A  nb-ipeclee 

RiWW.t  1    A  roM-hmh.    CVuiii«r. 
RoBB-raih  (rSi'rMli),  n     Same  la  Roicolo. 
Ro»-r«l  (rti'red).  a     Red  M  a  rou.    'Thy 
roM. redllpa.'   IVnniuon. 
KOM-rlal  (rfii'ri-al),  n,    [RoK.  and  rint  tor 


Dr8t.4d.,WAiucallc 


Bow-root  (rfa'Mt).  n. 


II  Talaet.     The 
card  IV  ,  of  the 

1  to  tba  rarene 
lamei  I.  cl  the 

plant,  lOediola 


BoMtU  Stone  (rO-ut'a  itAr 

originally  louod  by  (Iib  Frentb  near  the 
IbaeUa  nontb  of  the  Nile.  It  1>  a  piece  ol 
black  baaalt.and  conlalni  part  of  three  dfi- 
tlnct  Inicriptloni,  (he  flnl  or  hiijheit  In 


■clen.  anil  the  third  In  Or 

I'recteil  Id  the  reign  <^  Pto) 
abnut  IM  rear*  ■    - 
BOMtU-WOOd ' 


Ptolemy  Eplphaiie 


t»S  re*n  <••-■" 

.»-W00d  (rO-Zci.  UI--UN,,  ■>.      n 

fiimltHte  wood,  ol  ail  onuigo  r 


tree  iteldlng  It  li  not  known. 
KoioiW  (rO-tel').  ».    |Kr.,  ■  dim.  o(  rvw) 


srchltwtun 
o.ltera  In  c< 
nleei.    Theyarethei 


o(  the  Corinthian  order 


:n  medleial 

BMatnm  (r«-i«'tnni).  •>     (L   from  rw,  ■ 
me.)    A  garden  or  partemdnolad  to  the 

SMB-watwdfli-wi-tirXn.  Walar  tinctured 
wllti  roaei  bj  dlsUIUUon. 

nte,  Or.  bt,  till:      m«,  met.  b*ri      pit 


pale-coloured  natln  raids  r 

B«MmbIing  rosiD; 


imp.  Dan,  rot,  chlpaor 
'File  rough  icalj  mat- 

wi  uu  mo  Hirmce  of  tlie  bark  o(  Certain 

tree*.    lAmorlciui.]— 2.  [In  thlia 


■  {roaVi.t.   [Amertcu;  fmmlbsDODn.) 

_'o  itrlp  the  rota  from.— S  To  itrlp  baifc 

im.  — S.  To  cut  up  Clark)  (or  boiling,  *t, 

-,uel I (roB'et), n.  [w.rAot.  SeeRoaLAND.) 

Light  land;  roiland  (which  MSV  Morlimtr, 

Roiwllyt  (n»'el-ll),  a.    Look:  light.    JTor- 


e.  abuw;     J,  Bo.  ttp. 


ROSTRATB 


731 


ROTATOB 


2.  Pertaining  to  the  beak  of  a  bird  or  other 
animal. 

Rostrate,  Boetratad  (ros'trat,  ros'trftt-edX 
a.  [L  rottratut,  from  rottrum,  a  beak.] 
1.  Famished  or  adorned  with  beaks ;  as,  rog- 
trated  galleys.— 2.  In  bot  beaked ;  having  a 
process  resembUnff  the  beak  of  a  bird.— 
3w  In  eoneh.  applied  to  shells  bavina  a  beak- 
like extension  of  the  shell,  in  which  the 
canal  is  situated. 

RostrifOrm  ( ros'trl-f orm ),  a.  (L.  roitrum, 
a  beak,  and  fcrma,  a  shape.]  Haring  the 
form  of  a  bealc 

Rostmlam  (ros'tru-lam).  n.  (Dim.  of  roa- 
trum.'\  In  entom.  the  oral  instrument  of 
the  flea  and  other  aphanipterans. 

Rostrum  (ros'trum).  n.  (L.,  the  beak  of  a 
itlrd  or  other  animal,  the  beak  of  a  ship, 
from  rodo,  to  gnaw ;  oomp.  TOMtrum^  a  luu*- 
row,  from  rado^  to  scrape.]  1.  The  beak  or 
bill  of  a  bird  or  other  animal— 2.  The  beak 
of  a  ship;  an  ancient  form  of  ram,  consisting 
of  a  beam  to  which  were  attached  sharp 
and  pointed  irons,  the  head  of  some  animal 


Prow  of  ancient  Galley  anned  with  the  Rostrum. 

or  the  like,  and  which  was  fixed  to  the  bows 
of  ships,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes 
below  the  water-line,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  other  vessels  and  break- 
ing their  sides.— 8.  A  scaffold  or  elevated 
f»lace  in  the  forum,  where  orations,  plead- 
ngs,  funeral  harangues.  <tc. ,  were  delivered: 
so  called  because  it  was  first  adorned  with 
the  ro9tra  of  the  ships  uf  the  first  naval  vic- 
tory obtained  by  the  republic.  [In  this  sense 
the  Romans  always  used  the  plural  form 
roiUa.]  Hence— 4.  A  pulpit  or  any  platform 
or  elevated  spot  from  which  a  speaker  ad- 
dresses his  audience.  —  5  The  pipe  which 
conveys  the  distilling  liquor  into  its  receiver 
in  the  common  alembic— 6.  A  crooked  pair 
of  scissors  used  by  surgeons  for  dilating 
wounds.— 7.  In  boL  an  elongated  receptacle 
with  the  styles  adhering ;  also  applied  gen- 
erally to  any  rigid  process  of  remarkable 
length,  or  to  any  additioi^al  process  at  the 
end  of  any  of  the  parts  of  a  plant.- 8.  In 
enton^  the  beak  or  suctorial  organ  formed 
by  the  appendages  of  the  mouth  in  certain 
insects.    U.  A.  Nicholson. 

Rosula  (roz'ii-la),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  rota,  a 
rose.]    A  small  rose;  a  rosette. 

Rosolate  (roz'ii-lat).  a  In  bot  having  the 
leaves  arranged  in  little  rose-like  clusters. 

Rosy  (rO'zi),  a.  1.  Resembling  a  rose  in  colour 
or  Qualities ;  red ;  bluiiliing ;  blooming.  *  A 
smile  that  glowed  celestial  rogy  red.  MU^ 
ton.    *Thero»y  mom.'    Waller. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lie«  under, 
CoxenTng  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss.        SMa*. 

2.t  Made  in  the  form  of  a  rose.    '  His  ro$y 
ties  and  garter  so  o'erblown.'    B.  Jonton. 

Rosy-bosomed  (rdz'i-bd-zumd).  a.  Having 
the  bosom  of  a  rosy  colour  or  filled  with 
roses.     '  The  roty-boaoin'd  hours.'    Graf/. 

Rosy- coloured  (rdz'i-kul-«rd),  a.    Having 
the  colour  of  a  rose.  '  Boty-coloured  Helen. 
Dryden. 

Rosy-cross  (roz'i-kros).  n.  The  red  cross  of 
the  Rosicrucians.  -  Knights  qf  the  Roey  cross, 
Rosicmcians  (which  seeX 

Rosv-crowned  (rdz'i-kround),  a.  Crowned 
with  roses.    Gray. 

Rosy-drop (rdz'idropX n.  Carbuncled  face, 
an  eruption  of  small  suppurating  tubercles, 
with  shining  redness  and  an  irr^ular  gran- 
ular appearance  of  the  skin  of  the  part  of 
the  face  which  is  affected,  often  produced 
by  hard  drinking;  grog-blossoms;  brandy- 
face. 

Rosy-flngered  (r6zl-flng'g«rd).  a.  Having 
rosy  fingers:  borrowed  from  Homer's  fav- 
ourite epithet  of  the  Dawn. 

Rosy  -  Idlldled  (  rdzl-kin-dld  \  a.  Suffused 
with  a  rosy  colour;  blushing. 

Her  bright  hair  blown  about  the  serious  face. 

Yet  rty-kindUd  with  her  brother's  kiss.    Ttnnys^n. 

Ro^-tlnted  (rte'i-tint-edX  o.  Having  rose- 
tints.  *  In  tufts  of  roty-tinied  snow.'  Teit- 
nysofk 


Rot  (rot),  o.i  pret  A  pp.  roUed;  ppr.  rot- 
ting.  [A.  Sax.  rattan,  D.  rotten,  to  rot;  IceL 
rotna,  to  rot,  to  decay,  rotinn,  rotten.] 
1.  To  decompose ;  to  become  putrid ;  to  pu- 
trefy ;  to  go  to  decay.  '  The  bodies  of  the 
animals  would  suddenly  corrupt  and  rot' 
Woodward,— 2.  Fig.  to  decay  morally:  to 
moulder:  to  nut  '  If  man  rot  in  dreamleas 
ease.'    Tennyton, 

Wither,  poor  girl,  in  your  garret ;  rot,  poor  ba<^elor, 
in  your  club.  Thackeray. 

Stn.  To  putrefy,  corrupt,  decay,  spoil 
Rot  (rot),  v.t.    L  To  make  putrid ;  to  cause 
to  be  decomposed  by  natural  operations;  to 
bring  to  corruption:  as,  to  rot  hay  with 
moisture.— 2.  To  cause  to  take  rot,  as  sheep. 

Bak'^well.  when  his  sheep  were  past  service,  used 
to  rot  tlieiti  purposely  by  feedinr  them  on  wet  land, 
that  they  might  not  pass  into  other  haudt. 

Brandt  Cr  Com. 

8.  To  expose  to  a  process  of  partial  rotting, 
as  flax:  to  ret— 4.  Used  in  the  imperative  as 
a  sort  of  imprecation,  like  hatig,  confound, 
&c\  as,  ro(  it 

*  What  are  they  fear'd  on?  fools !  'oArot'emV 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higieinbottoni.    H.  Smith. 

Rot  (rot),  n.  1.  The  process  of  rotting :  pu- 
trid decay:  putrefaction.— 2.  A  fatal  distem- 
per incident  t4>  sheep,  and  sometimes  affect- 
ing other  animals,  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  mortality  being  a  great  number  of  smidl 
animals,  called  flukes  {Distoma  hepatieum, 
see  Distoma),  found  in  the  liver,  and  de- 
veloped from  germs  swallowed  with  their 
food.  The  disease  is  promoted  also  by  a 
humid  state  of  atmosphere,  soil  and  herbage. 
It  has  different  dtfgrees  of  rapidity,  but 
is  always  fatal  at  last;  and  the  treatment 
of  it  is  seldom  successful,  unless  when  early 
commenced,  or  when  it  is  of  a  mild  nature. 
8.  A  disease  very  injurious  to  the  potato; 
the  potato  disease.  See  under  Potato.— 
4.  Nonsense;  trash;  bosh.    [Slang.] 

Crop,  on  the  other  hand,  was  evidently  a  beast 
who  tnougUt  geniality,  sjrntpathy.  and  affection  all 
'  rot.'  Stuart  GUnni*. 

— White  rot,  hydrocotvle,  a  small  herb  be- 
longing to  the  nat  order  UmbellifersB;  pen- 
nywort; sheep-rot 

Rota  (ro'ta),  n.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel  (whence 
rotate,  rotary,  Ac.).  Comp.  G.  rod,  a  wlieel; 
W.  rhod,  a  wheel,  rhedu,  to  ruu]  1.  An 
ecclesiastical  court  of  Rome,  composed  of 
twelve  prelates.  It  taices  cognizance  of  all 
suits  by  appeal,  and  of  all  matters,  bene- 
ficiary and  patrimoniaL  —  2.  In  Bng.  hist,  a 
name  given  to  a  political  club  founded  by 
liarrington,  the  author  of  Oceatut,  in  1659, 
who  advocated  the  election  of  the  great 
officers  of  state  by  ballot,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  a  certain  ntmiber  of  members  of 
parliament  annually  by  rotation.  —  3.  A 
school-roll.  '  The  senior  fag  who  kept  the 
rota.'  T.  Hughe*.— 4.  A  roll  or  list  showing 
the  order  in  which  individuals  are  to  be 
taken  in  turn ;  as,  the  raiment  first  on  the 
rota  for  foreign  service. 

Rotaolsm  (rota-sizm),  n.  [Or.  rdtttkigmos.] 
Faulty  pronunciation  of  the  letter  R,  a  spe- 
cies of  psellismus;  burr.  It  is  produced  by 
trilling  the  extremity  of  the  soft  palate 
against  the  back  part  of  the  tongue. 

Rota -dub  (rd'taklub),  n.  In  Eng.  hist. 
see  Rota.  2. 

Rotnfiorm  (rd'td-form),  a.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel, 
Kad  forma,  shape.]    In  bot.  same  as  Rotate. 

Rotal  (rO'tal),  a.  Rotary;  pertaining  to  cir- 
cular or  rotatory  motion.    [Rare.] 

Rotalla  (r6-t&1i-a},  n.  A  genus  of  the  For- 
aminifera,  so  called  from  their  nautiloid 
wheel-like  contour.  They  are  extremely 
minute,  and  are  found  fossil  in  the  lias, 
oolite,  and  chalk  in  immense  numbers  and 
many  species,  and  still  swarm  in  the  present 
seaa    Called  also  Rotatitet. 

Rotary  (rd'ta-ri).  a.  [From  L.  rofa,  a  wheel.  ] 
Turning,  as  a  wheel  on  its  axis ;  pertaining 
to  rotation ;  rotatory ;  as.  rotary  motion.  — 
Rotary  engine.  See  under  Rotatort. — 
Rotary  pump.    See  under  Pump. 

Rotasoope  (rO'ta-sk6pX  n.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel, 
and  Or.  tkoped,  to  see.] 
Same  as  Gyroscope. 

Rotate  (r6^tat),  a.  [L. 
rotatu*.  pp.  of  roto,  to 
tnm,  from  rota,  a 
wheel.  ]  In  bot.  wheel- 
shaped,  monopetalous, 
spreading  nearly  flat, 
without  any  tube,  or 
expanding  into  a  nearly 
flat  border,  with  scarcely  any  tube;  as,  a 
rotate  corolla  or  calyx. 

Rotate  (rd'tit),  v.i.    [L.  rotors,  roftatum,  to 
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turn  round,  from  rota,  a  wheel]  L  To  re- 
volve or  move  round  a  centre;  to  turn  round, 
as  a  wheel- 2.  To  do  anything,  as  to  dis- 
charge a  function  or  ofllce,  in  rotation ;  to 
leave  ofllce  and  be  succeeded  by  another. 

Rotate  (rO'tAtX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  rotated:  ppr. 
rotating.  To  cause  to  turn  round  lilce  a 
wheel 

Rotate-plane,  Rotato-plane  (rd't&t-pi&n. 
rd-t&'td-pl&n),  a.  In  bot  wheel-shaped  and 
flat,  withoutatube;as,arotaee-jitoftecorolla. 

Rotation  (r6-t&'shonX  n.  [L.  rotatio.  rota- 
tionis,  from  roto,  to  turn;  rota,  a  wheel] 
1.  The  act  of  rotating  or  turning,  or  state  of 
being  whirled  round;  the  motion  of  a  solid 
body,  as  a  wheel  or  sphere,  about  an  axis, 
as  distinguished  from  the  progressive  mo- 
tion of  a  body  revolving  round  another 
body  or  a  distant  point  Thus  the  daily 
turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  a  rotation; 
its  annual  motion  round  the  sun  is  a  revolu- 
turn.  —Axis  qf  rotation,  the  axis  or  line  about 
which  a  rotating  body  turns.  —  Principal 
axes  qf  rotation.  If  a  point,  which  is  not 
the  centre  of  gravity,  be  taken  in  a  solid 
body,  all  the  axes  which  pass  through  that 
point  (and  they  may  be  infbiite  in  number) 
will  have  different  moments  of  inertia,  ana 
there  must  exist  one  in  which  the  moment 
is  a  maximum,  and  another  in  which  it  is  a 
minimum.  Those  axes  in  respect  of  which 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  a  maximum  or 
minimum  are  called  the  principal  axes  qf 
rotation.  In  every  body,  however  irregular, 
there  are  three  principal  axes  of  rotation, 
at  ri^t  angles  to  each  other,  on  any  one  of 
which,  when  the  body  revolves,  the  oppo. 
site  centrifugal  forces  counterbalance  each 
other,  and  hence  the  rotation  becomes  per* 
vaanent— Centre  of  rotation,  the  point  about 
which  a  body  revolves.  It  is  the  same  aa 
the  centre  of  nuition. — Centre  qf  spontane* 
oxu  rotation,  the  point  about  which  a  body, 
all  whose  parts  are  at  liberty  to  move,  and 
which  has  been  struck  in  a  direction  not 
passing  through  ita  centre  of  gravitv,  liegins 
to  turn.  If  any  force  is  Impressed  upon  a 
body  or  system  of  bodies,  in  free  space,  and 
not  in  a  direction  passiuR  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  or  system,  a 
rotatory  motion  will  ensue  about  an  axis 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
the  centre  about  which  this  motion  is  per- 
formed is  called  the  centre  qf  spontaneout 
rotation.  —  Anaular  velocity  qf  rotation. 
When  a  solid  body  revolves  about  an  axis 
its  different  particles  move  with  a  velocity 
proportional  to  their  respective  distances 
from  the  axis,  and  the  velocity  of  the  par- 
tide  whose  distance  from  the  axis  is  unitr 
is  the  angular  velocity  qf  rotation.  —  2.  A 
peculiar  spiral  movement  of  fluids  observed 
within  the  cavity  of  certain  vegetable  cells, 
as  in  Chara  and  Vallisneria.— 8.  A  return  or 
succession  in  a  series ;  established  succes- 
sion ;  specifically,  (a)  the  course  by  which 
officers  or  others  leave  their  places  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  are  succeeded  by  others;  as, 
the  members  of  the  directorate  retire  by 
roUUion.  (b)  In  agri  and  hort.  a  recurring 
series  of  different  crops  grown  on  the  same 
ground;  the  order  of  recurrence  in  crop- 
ping. It  is  found  that  the  same  annual 
crop  cannot  be  advantageously  cultivated 
on  the  same  soils  for  more  than  one  or  two 
years,  and  hence  one  kind  of  crop  is  made 
to  succeed  another.  But  as  the  number  of 
cultivated  crops  is  limited,  when  the  whole 
course  has  been  gone  through  once  it  is 
again  repeated;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
word  rotation  as  applicable  to  crops.  Dif- 
ferent soils  and  climates  require  different 
systems  of  rotation,  but  it  is  a  recognized 
rule  in  all  cases  that  culmiferous  crops 
ripening  their  seeds  should  not  be  repeated 
without  the  intervention  of  pulse,  roots, 
herbage,  or  fallow. 

The  steward's  books  show  what  rents  were  paid 
and  forgiven,  what  crops  were  raised,  and  in  what 
rotation.  Thackeray. 

Rotational  (r&-t&'shon-al).  a.  Pertalnbig 
to  rotation. 

If  a  body  on  the  earth's  surface  ...  be  urped  by 
a  force  acnng  alon?  a  merutian  it  will  .  .  .  outrun 
the  earth,  or  tall  beliind  it.  according  as  its  original 
rctationaJ  velodtT  was  greater  or  le&s  than  tliofte  of 
the  places  to  which  it  comes.  Pni^.  liverett. 

Rotatlye  (rd'ta-tivX  tk.  Taming,  as  a  wheel; 
rotaiTT.    [Rare.] 

Rotato-plane,  a.    See  Rotatb-planb. 

Rotator  (r6'ti-t«rX  n.  [L.]  That  which 
rotates  or  causes  rotation;  that  which  gives 
a  circular  or  rolling  motion ;  especially,  a 
muscle  producing  a  roUing  motion,  as  the 
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muscles  of  the  two  apophyses  in  the  upper 
purt  of  the  thigh-bone. 
AOtatoria  (r6-tatd'ri-aX  n.  pi     [L.  rota,  a 
wheel.]    A  section  of  infusorial  animals, 

SeeROTIFERA. 

Rotatory  (rd'ta-to-ri),  n.  One  of  the  Rota- 
toria; a  wheel-animalcule.    See  Rotifer. 

Rotatory  (rd'ta-to-ri),  a.  [From  rotate;  Fr. 
rotatoire.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 
rotation:  characterised  by  rotation;  exhibit- 
ing rotation;  rotary;  as^  rotatory  move- 
ments. 

The  ball-and-socket  Joint  allows  a  rotatory  or 
sweeping^  motion.  Paley. 

1  Going  in  a  circle;  following  in  succes- 
sion; as,  rotatory  assemblies.  Burke.— Rota- 
tory or  rotary  steam-engine,  an  engine  in 
which  the  piston  rotates  in  the  cylinder  or 
the  cylinder  upon  the  piston,  without  the 
intervention  of  reciprocating  parts.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  the  steam-engine 
to  used  as  a  source  of  power  it  is  for  the 
production  of  motion  in  the  state  referred 
to,  and  it  has  been  naturally  inferred  by 
many  that  by  simply  causing  the  steam  to 
act  directl  V  upon  surfaces  ri^dly  connected 
with  the  shaft  to  be  set  in  motion  the  most 
powerful  effect  would  be  produced,  and  in 
the  most  economical  manner.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, no  rotatory  engine  has  been  oon- 
•trdcted  which  hais  proved  more  economical 
than  the  reciprocating  engine  with  crank 
attached.— Aototory  iMuete,  a  rotator.— jRo- 
Uitorv  polarization,  the  dumge  of  plane  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  which  a  ray  of  plane 
polarized  light  mdergoes  when  passed 
through  Iceland-spar,  sugar,  Ae. 

Botdie  (rochX  n.  [D.  ro^,  a  petrel;  corap. 
Prov.O.reUseAtf.aduck.]  Tne  popular  name  of 
a  genus  of  British  natatorial  birds  (Metgulus 
or  Cephus)  of  the  aulc  familv  (Alcida).  The 
common  rotche  (M.  melanoleucttM)  is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  pigeon,  and  purely  oceanic, 
frequenting  the  arctic  seas,  and  coming  to 
land  only  during  the  breeding  season.  It 
is  rare  in  Britain.  Called  also  Little  Auk, 
Sea  Dove,  and  Greenland  Dove. 

Rotcbet  (roch'et),  n.  The  old  name  of  a  kind 
of  flsh.    See  Roohkt. 

Bote  (rCt),  n.  (O.Fr.  rote,  LL.  rota,  rotta, 
ehrotta.  from  the  Celtic;  W.  cnoth,  K  crowd, 
a  fiddle.]  An  old  stringed  musical  instru- 
ment, a  kind  of  harp,  lute,  guitar,  or  vioL 
One  variety  is  said  to  liave  been  pl^red  with 
a  wheel;  a  sort  of  hurdy-gurdy.  '  The  faire 
Poeana  playing  on  a  rote. '  iSjM/tMT.  'Worthy 
of  grent  Phoebus'  rote.'    Speneer. 

Roto  (rdt).  n.  (O.Fr.  rote,  a  way,  a  route; 
hence  roUtie,  rote,  routine.    See  Route.] 

1.  Frequent  repetition  of  words  or  sounds 

without  attending  to  the  sigulflcation  or  to 

principles  and  rules;  mtre  effort  of  memory: 

generally  or  always  hi  the  phrase  by  rote,  by 

heart,  by  memory  merely;  as,  to  learn  a 

lesson  Iw  rote.     'Rehearse  your  song  by 

rote.'    Shak,     'Active  babbling  by  rote.' 

Carlyle. 

Talce  hackney  JcAes  from  MUler  ^ot  »y  rote. 
With  Just  enough  of  learning  to  nitsqnote.    ilyrom, 

2.  A  part  mechanically  committed  to  mem- 
ory. '  A  rote  of  buffoonery  that  serveth  all 
occasions.'    Sw\ft. 

ROtet  (rdtX  t.t.  pret  ft  pp.  roted;  ppr.  roting. 

1.  To  learn  by  rote  or  by  heari    SKak.— 

2.  To  repeat  from  memory.  '  If  by  chance  a 
tune  you  rote.*    Drayton. 

Rote  (rOt),  p.  L  To  go  out  by  rotation  or  suc- 
cession.   [Rare.  ] 

A  third  part  of  the  senate  or  parliament  should  rott 
out  by  ballot  erery  year,  and  new  ones  b«  rhosen  in 
their  room.  Zathary  Grfy. 

Rote,t  n.  1.  A  root— 2.  In  attrol.  see  Root. 
Chauoer. 

ROtet  (rdt).  rk  [O.E.  and  Sc.  rawte,  rvui, 
A.  Sax.  hrutan,  Icel.  rauta,  to  roar.]  The 
roaring  of  the  sea  as  it  breaks  in  surf  on  the 
shore.    *  The  sea's  rote*  Mir.  /or  Maat. 

Rot-gnt  (rot'gutX  tk  Bad  beer  or  spirituous 
liqnor  of  any  kind.    Harvey. 

Rother,t  n.   The  rudder  of  a  ship.  Chaucer. 

Rothert  (roTH'dr),  a.  [A  Sax.  hryther,  a  bo- 
vine animal.]  Bovine.— Hother  beatte,  cattle 
of  the  bovine  genus;  black  catUe.   Oolding. 

Rother-nall  (roTH'«r-nal),  n.  (That  is, 
rudder-nail]  In  $hip-buildina,  a  nail  with 
a  very  full  head,  used  for  fastening  the 
rudder-irons  of  ships. 

Rother-fOll  t  (roTB'«r-s<^  n.  The  dang 
of  rother  beasts. 

Rotliofllte  ( rd '  tof -ItX  n.  A  variety  of  gar- 
net, brown  or  black,  found  in  Sweden. 

Rotifer  (rd'ti-fdr),  n.    One  of  the  Rotifera. 

Botifera(r6-tif'dr-aX  n,  vt.  [L.  roto,  a  wheel, 
and/tro,  to  carry.]  A  class  of  animalcules. 


UBoailv  clussifled  with  the  lowest  worms  or 
Scolecida,  distinguished  by  their  drcles  oi 
cilia,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  double, 
which,  through  the  microscope,  appear  like 
revolving  wheels,  whence  they  have  been 
called  wheel  animaleuleg.  The  rotifers  can 
be  desiccated  and  kept  in  a  dry  and  parohed 
state  for  mouths  and  still  be  revived  on  the 
api)licaUon  of  moisture.  Called  also  Hota- 
toria. 

Rottform  (rd'ti-form),  a.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel, 
and /omut,  shape.]  1.  Shaped  like  a  wheeL 
2.  In  bot.  same  as  Rotate. 

Rotondo  (rd-ton'ddXa.  (It]  In  mtmo, 
round;  fuiL 

Rotta  (rot'taX  n.  An  old  musical  instrument; 
a  rote. 

The  rebek,  or  lote-strini^  instrument,  with  one  or 
three  strin{^;  the  crouth.  or  long-l>ox-shaped  instru- 
ment with  six  or  more  strincrs  (in  both  these  the  strings 
are  supported  by  bridecs  and  plaved  with  bows  asm 
the  vioUnh  and  lastly,  the  rotta,  or  kind  ofndtar^with- 
out  a  bridge  or  bow.  and  played  by  the  ntwers. 

Rottboellla  (rot-bd-elOi-aX  n.  A  genus  of 
grasses,  named  from  Rottbiill,  a  professor  in 
Copenhagen.    See  Hard-grass. 

Rotten  (rofnX  a.  (A  Scandinavian  word, 
and  not  from  the  verb  to  rot;  Icel.  rotinn, 
Sw.  rutten,  rotten,  a  participle  of  an  old  verb 
now  lost]  1.  Putrid:  decaying;  decomposed 
bv  the  natural  process  of  decay;  as,  a  rotten 
plank.  '  You  survive  when  I  in  earth  am 
rotten.'  Shak. — 2.  Unsound;  defective  in 
principle;  treacherous;  deceitful;  corrupt 
'Base  and  rotten  policy.'  Shak.  'Their  rot- 
ten privilege  and  custom.'  Shak. 
Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.  SAaJt. 

8.  Yielding  below  the  feet*  not  sound  or 
hard.  'The  deepness  of  the  rotten  way.' 
Knollet.  '  Bridges  laid  over  bogs  and  rotten 
moors.'  Milton.— L  Fetid;  ill  smelling, 
'itotten  dews.'  Shak.  '  Reek  o' the  rof ten 
fen.*  Shak.— Rotten  borough,  a  name  ^ven. 
previous  to  the  passing  of  we  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  to  certain  uoroughs  in  England  which 
had  fallen  into  decay  and  had  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  voters,  but  which  still  retained  tiie 
privilege  of  sending  members  to  Parliament 
At  the  head  of  the  list  of  these  stood  Old 
Sarum,  which  returned  two  members  though 
without  a  single  inhabitant  the  proprietors 
nominating  whom  they  pleased.— Stn.  Pu- 
trefied, putrid,  decayed,  carious,  defective, 
unsound,  corrupt  deceitful,  treacherous. 

Rotten  (rot'n).  n.  (Fr.  raten.]  A  rat 
(Scotch.] 

Rottenly  (rot'n-liX  adv.  In  a  rotten  manner; 
fetidly;  putridly:  unsoundly;  defectively. 

Rottenness  (rot'n-nesX  n.  State  of  being 
rotten,  decayed,  or  putrid;  oariousness; 
putrefaction;  unsounanesa    Pro  v.  xiv.  80. 

Rotten-Stone  (rot'h-stdn).  n  a  soft  stone 
or  mineral,  called  also  Tripoli,  or  Terra 
Tripolitana,  from  the  country  from  which 
it  was  formerly  brought  It  is  much  used 
for  polishing  household  articles  of  brass  or 
other  metal.  Most  of  the  rotten-stone  of 
commerce  is  derived,  like  that  of  Derby- 
shire, from  the  decomposition  of  siliceous 
limestones,  the  lime  bemg  decomposed,  and 
the  silex  remaining  as  a  fight  earthy  mass. 

Rottlera  (rot-ld'raX  n.  (In  honour  of  Dr. 
Rattier,  a  Danish  missionarv.1  A  genus  of 
handsome  bushes  or  moderately  sized  trees, 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Australia,  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  throughout  India; 
nat  order  Euphorbiaceso.  R.  tetracocea 
yields  a  hard  and  valuable  timber.  The 
capsules  of  it  tinetotia  are  covered  with 
short  stiff  hairs,  which,  when  rubbed  off, 
have  the  appearance  of  a  powder  of  a  fine 
red  colour,  which  is  employed  in  India  in 
dyeing  silk  of  a  rich  orange  colour  of  great 
beauty  and  extreme  stability. 

Rottolo  (r«>t'd-15X  ^  A  weight  used  in  jNuis 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Aleppo  the  ordi- 
nary rottolo  is  nearly  5  Ibsi ,  that  for  weighing 
silk,  however,  varies  from  If  lb.  to  1|  lb. 
In  Malta  it  e<|uals  1  lb.  12  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Rotola  (rot'Q-la).  f».  (L..  dim.  of  rota,  a 
wheel.]   Inaiuit  the  knee-pan;  the  patella. 

Rotular  (rot'd-l^rX  a.  (See  above]  In  a  na(. 
relatini;  to  or  appertaining  to  the  patella  or 
Icnee-cap. 

Rotund  (rd-tundO,  ti.  fL  rt*tund\t»,  formed 
from  rota,  a  wheel,  on  tvpe  of  jocundue, 
from  jociu.  Round  is  a  form  of  the  same 
word  passed  through  the  French.]  1.  Round; 
spherical ;  globular.— 2.  t  Complete ;  entire. 
3.  In  bot  ciroumscribed  by  one  unbroken 
curve,  or  without  angles;  as,  a  rotund  leaf. 

Rota2ld(r5'tundXn.  A  rotunda.  'The  cause 
why  a  rotund  has  such  a  noble  effect'  Burke. 
(Rare.] 


They  arc  toeing,  Uketrisei,  to  bttild  a  rotund,  to  tei» 
minate  the  visto.  SJUrutofu, 

Rotunda  (r6-tan'da),  n.    [It  rolen^Ow    8e» 

above.]     A  ronnd  Doilding;  any  buflding^ 

that  is  round  both  on  the  oiUdde  and  inside. 

The  most  celebrated  edifice  of  this  kind  i» 

the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
Rotundate  Cr6-tun'datX  a.     Rounded  off; 

specifically,  in  bot  applied  to  bodies  wbiehi 

are  rounded  off  at  their  endis. 
Rotundlfollona  (rd-tnu'di-fd'Oi-usX  a.    [L. 

rotuiuiut,  round,  and/o<»Min^  aleat j  Havinit 

roiuid  leaves. 

Rotondioost  (rd-tun'di-usXo.    Rotnnd. 

'  The  rotundioue  globe.*    John  Taylor. 
Rotundity  (r6-tun'di-tiX  n.   L  Rotundness; 

sphericity;  circularity;  as,  the  rotundity  of 

a  globe.    '  Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundihf  o' 

the  world.'    Shak. 

JtotrntutOy  is  an  emblem  of  eternity  that  kas  anther 
beginning  nor  end.  Addiaoit. 

2.t  Roundness;  completeness;  entirety. 

For  the  mere  rotundity  of  the  number  and  erace  oT 
tile  matter  it  passeth  for  a  full  thousand.      fuUer. 

RotundnesB  (r6-tund'nesX  n.  Same  as 
Rotundity. 

RotundO  (r6-tnn'ddX  n.    Same  as  Ratunda. 

Rotundo-OYate(rd-tun'd6-d-v&t),a.  In6ot 
roundly  egg-shaped. 

Roturler  (rd-t<)'ri-&),  n.  (Fr.,  from  roture,. 
a  piece  of  ground  broken  i^i,  from  L.  rup- 
tura,  a  breaking,  rum^,  ruptuxn,  tobrealc  T 
A  plebeian  or  commoner,  as  distinguisbe<l 
from  a  person  of  good  birth;  an  ignoble  per- 
son, as  contrasted  with  a  noble;  a  man  of 
mean  extraction;  a  peasant 

When  the  feudal  theory  of  knights'-servfce  came  to- 
be  recognized  as  the  only  principle  of  gentle  tenure 
the  term  roturier  came  to  m  appled  to  the  pait  «C 
the  population  wlio  contianed  to  nold  by  the  older  mm 
aUodiaJ  tenure.  Chambtrs's  Eufyt. 

He  reottired  aO  persons,  noble  as  well  as  roturitr, 
to  furnish  so  many  soldiers  in  proportion  to  their 
revenues.  BrougkmiH. 

Rouble  (rb'bl),  n.  The  unit  of  the  Russian 
money  system.  The  silver  rouble  is  equal  to- 
about  2<.  lOd.  (or  about  seven  to  the  pound> 
sterling.  The  rouble  is  divided  into  100  co> 
peclu.    Written  also  Ruble. 

Rouohe  (ri^sh),  n.  (SeeRuoHX.]  A  goffered 
quilling  or  frill  of  net,  silk,  lace,  &c.,  for 
ladies'  dresses. 

ROUOOU  (rb'k^X  n.  (Originally  written 
urueu,  the  native  Brazilian  name.  T  A  colour- 
ing matter  obtained  from  the  seeos  of  Bixa 
Orellana;  amotto  (which  seeX 

Rou4  (t6-&),  n.  (Fr.,  pp.  of  roti«r,  to  break 
on  the  wheel,  from  roue  (L.  rota),  a  wheel; 
lit  one  worthy  of  suffering  on  tne  whMl] 
A  person  devoted  to  a  life  of  pleasure  ana 
sensuality,  but  not  so  vitiated  in  his  charec- 
ter  and  manners  as  to  be  excluded  fron^ 
society;  a  rake.  The  name  was  given  to  his- 
associates  by  the  infamous  Duke  of  Orleans,, 
because,  he  said,  they  were  worthy  of  being 
broken  on  the  wheel 

Rouen.    See  RowEN. 

Rouet  (rO&X  ^  i^)  A  small  wheel  for- 
merly fixed  to  the  pan  of  firelocks  for  dis- 
charging them. 

Rou^  (rOshX  a.  (Fr.  rouge,  O.Fr.  roge,  It- 
robbio,  from  L  rubeue,  rea.l    Red. 

Rouse  (rOzhX  n.  (Fr.  See  above  ]  1.  A  cos> 
metic  prepared  from  the  dried  flowers  of  the 
Carthamue  tinetoriue,  or  saffiower,  used  to 
impart  an  artificial  bloom  to  the  cheeks  or 
lips.  When  properly  prepared  it  Is  said  to- 
be  perfectly  innocuous  to  those  who  use  it, 
but  several  prei>arations  are  sold  under  the 
name  of  roiue,  most  of  them  being  carmine 
diluted  with  alumina,  or  even  more  fre- 
quently with  challL— 2.  A  powder  of  a  scarlet 
colour,  used  for  polishing  gold,  silver,  Ac. . 
prepared  from  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron 
exposed  to  a  hl^  temperature. —  Z/i^uuf 
rouge,  the  red  liquor  left  in  making  carmine. 

Rouge  (rOzhX  vi  pret  &  pp.  rouged;  ppr. 
rouging.  To  paint  the  face,  or  nther  \h» 
cheeks,  with  rouge. 

Rouge  (r6zhX  v.t.  To  paint  or  tinge  with 
rouge.  '  A  bevy  of  faded  matrons  rouged.' 
Mrs.  H.  More. 

Ronge-orolx  (rttth'krwltx  n  (Fr.,  red- 
c^lss.]  One  of  the  pursuivants  of  the  Eng- 
lish heraldic  establishment,  so  called  from 
the  red  cross  of  St  George,  the  patron  saint 
of  England. 

Rouge-dragon  (rOxh'dra-gonXn.  (Fr. 
red-dragon.]  One  of  the  pursuivants  of  the 
Herald's  College.  The  name  is  taken  frosa 
the  red  dragon,  the  supposed  ensign  of  Cad- 
waladyr,  the  last  king  of  the  Britona 

Rouge-et-nolr  (rttsh-e-nwtrX  n  (Fr..  red 
and  black.]   Agameatcardsplsy«lbetwMa 


Vlte,  fir,  fat  till;       md.  met,  hAt;      pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tdbe,  tub,  bgll;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abvne;     S,  Sc  fsy. 
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A '  banker '  and  an  unlimited  number  of  per- 
«oni  at  a  table  marked  with  four  spots  of  a 
diamond  shape,  two  coloured  black  and  two 
red.  A  player  may  stake  his  money  upon 
^rouge  or  noir  by  placing  it  on  the  red  or  black 
q>ots,or  he  may  stake  it  on  two  other  chances, 
■eouleur  or  iiwer$e,  which  are  dependent  on 
the  success  or  the  contrary  of  the  colour  of 
the  first  card  turned  up.  &ouge-et-noir  is 
sometimes  called  Tr$nU-%m,  or  TretUe-4t- 
quaranU. 
Jiongh  (rufX  a,  [A.  Sax.  hredg,  hredh,  Sc. 
rocA,  rouffh,  fierce,  stormy;  A  sax.  also  ruh, 
rug,  rough,  shaggy,  hairy;  cog.  D.  rttig,  hairy, 
shaggy,  rugged;  O.  rauh,  rauch,  0.0.  rw, 
ooarse,  rough,  rugged,  shaggy.  In  this 
word  uie original  final ffutturalhas become 
A  labial,  as  m  laugh;  uat  is,  rough  is  now 
really  rt^f,  as  laxtgh=lc^f.]  L  Having  pro- 
minences or  inequalities;  not  smooth:  said 
-of  things  solid  or  tangible ;  as,  (a)  having 
auperflcial  inequalities;  having  small  ridges 
or  points  on  the  surface;  not  smooth  or 
plain;  harsh  to  the  feel;  as.  a  rough  board; 
41  rough  stone ;  rovgh  cloth.  (6)  Uneven ;  not 
level;  as,  rough  land;  a  rough  road,  (e)  Not 
'Wrought  or  finished  by  art ;  unfinishea;  un- 
IMlished;  as,  rough  materials;  a  rough  dia- 
mond, (d)  Harked  by  coareeness;  disor- 
dered ini4q>earance;  shaggy;  ragged;  coarse. 
''A  visage  roughs  deform'd,  nnfeatured.' 
DrydetL  (e)  Thrown  into  huge  waves ;  vio- 
lently agitated  ;  as,  a  rough  sea. 
Xffufh  from  the  tossinir  var^  Ulysses  mores.  Po^. 
"2.  Not  mild  or  gentle  in  character,  action, 
<or  operation ;  as,  (a)  wild ;  boisterous ;  un- 
tamed. 'A  rough  colt:'  Shak.  (b)  Tem- 
pestuous; stormy;  boisterous;  as,  rough 
-weather,  (c)  Rugged  of  temper  or  of  man- 
ners ;  not  mild  or  courteous ;  not  soft  and 
centle.  'T  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a 
Babe.*    Shak. 

I  see  she  cannot  but  love  him. 

And  says  he  is  rough  but  kind.      Tennyson. 

<(f)  Harsh;  violent;  not  easy;  not  pro- 
ceeding by  easy  operation.  'Forced  nim 
to  a  quicker  and  rougher  remedv.'  (Xar- 
-endon,  (e)  Harsh;  severe;  uncivil;  unfeel- 
-  ing;  hard;  cruel.  'Rough  and  imperious 
usage.'  Locke.  'Brassy  Doeoms and  nm^^A 
hearts  of  flint.'  Shak.  — S.  Not  refined,  po- 
lished, or  delicate ;  unpolished ;  rude.  '  With 
rouqh  and  all  unable  pen.'  Shak.— 4.  Harsh 
or  disagreeable  to  the  senses ;  as.  (a)  to  the 
taste ;  astringent ;  sour ;  as,  rough  wine. 

Thy  palate  then  did  deign 
The  roHgkgst  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge.     Shak. 

■0>)  Harsh  to  the  ear;  grating;  Jarring;  un- 
harmonious;  as,  rough  sounds;  rough  num- 
bers. 'Rough  and  woful  music'  Shak.— 
6.  Coarse:  stale;  stinking;  as,  rough  bread; 
rough  fish.  Mauhew.  [Slang.  ]  —  6.  Vague ; 
orude;  not  well  digested.  'At  a  rough 
guess.'  Timet  newspaper.  —Rough  arches, 
m  arch,  arches  formed  of  bricks  or  stones 
roughly  dressed  to  the  wedge  iona.— Rough 
euMtomer,  a  troublesome  and  somewhat  dan- 
S^erous  person  to  deal  with.— i?oti^A  dia- 
numd,  a  diamond  uncut ;  hence,  a  person  of 
genuine  worth  but  rude  and  unpolished 
manners.  — Rough  and  ready,  (a)  unpolished, 
rude,  brusque,  or  unceremonious  in  manner, 
hut  reliable  and  always  prepared  for  emer^ 
^encies. 

He  was  not  going  to  hang  back  when  called  upon— 
he  had  always  been  rough  and  rttuly  when  wanted — 
and  then  he  was  now  rftt^y^  as  ever,  and  mtfA  enough, 

TroU0p€. 


too.  God  knows. 


ijt>)  Fitting  or  training  in  a  rude  way.  '  Rough- 
and-ready  education.'  W.  Blade— Rough- 
and-tumble,  in  America,  applied  to  a  flght 
in  which  all  rule  is  discarded,  and  kicking, 
biting,  d^c.,  are  perfectly  admissible.  Bart- 
leU. 

Hough  (ruf),  V.  t  1.  To  give  a  rough  appear- 
ance to;  to  roughen;  to  make  rous^;  as,  to 
nmgh  a  horse's  shoes.— 2.  To  break  in,  as  a 
horse,  especially  for  military  purposes.— 
8.  To  execute  or  shape  out  roughly;  to  hew. 
as  a  stone,  in  a  rough  numner;  to  rough- 
hew.  '  The  form  of  a  stone  is  rcughed  out 
(by  the  sculptorX'  MaemMan's  Maa.  —  To 
rough  it,  to  submit  to  hardships;  to  live  for 
a  tune  putting  up  vrith  rough  accommoda- 
tion. 

iBongh  (mf),  n.    l.  State  of  being  coarse  or 

unfinished  or  in  the  original  material:  with 

the;  as,  materials  or  work  in  the  rough. 

'Contemplating  the  people  in  the  rough.* 

E.  B.  ^oionin^.— 2.  tllongh  weather. 

In  calms  you  fish;  in  roughs  use  songs  and  dances. 

Ph.  FUtcher. 

Z.  A  rowdy;  a  ruffian;  a  rude  coarse  fellow; 
<Nie  given  to  riotous  Violence;  a  bully.  'The 


euphonious  softening  of  rufllan  into  rough.' 
Dickens.  'Jostled  by  the  roughs  of  White- 
cbapeL'    Mrs.  RiddeU. 

Bough-cast  (rufkast),  v.  t  1.  To  form  in  its 
first  rudiments,  withoutrevision,  correction, 
and  polish.  Dryden.—2.  To  mould  without 
nicety  or  el^ance,  or  to  form  with  asperi- 
ties. Cieaveland.  —3.  To  cover  with  a  coarse 
sort  of  plaster  composed  of  lime  and  gravel; 
as,  to  rough-ccut  a  building. 

Roilgh-cakt  (rufkast),  n.  L  A  rude  model; 
thelorm  of  a  thing  in  its  first  rudiments  or 
while  unfinished.  —2.  A  kind  of  plastering 
for  an  external  wall  composed  of  an  almost 
fluid  mixture  of  dean  gravel  and  lime,  and 
which  is  dashed  on  the  wall,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres.   Shak. 

Rough-oaiter  (rufkast-toX  n.  One  who 
rough-casts. 

Rough-olad  (rufklad),  a.  Having  rough  or 
coarse  apparel    Thomson. 

Bough-<uiLfL  Bougll-dTailgllt  (ruf draft), 
v.L  To  draft  or  draw  roughly;  to  make  a 
rough  sketch  oL 

Bough-draft,  BonghNlrauglit  (mf draft), 
n.    A  rough  or  rude  sketch. 

My  elder  brothers  caroe 
Xough-dranghts  U  nature,  ill-design'd  and  lame. 

Dryden. 

Bough-draw  (ruf  dniX  v.  t.  To  draw  or  de- 
lineate coarsely;  to  trace  rudely  for  first  pur- 
poses.   Dryden. 

Bough-dry  (rufdrIX  v.t  To  dry  hastily 
without  smoothing.  'The  process  of  being 
washed  in  the  niffht  air,  and  rough-dried  in 
a  close  closet'    Dickens. 

BftUghftTl  (ruf'nX  v.L  To  make  rough. 
'  Rounhens  the  nap  (of  a  coatX'    SwM. 

Bougnen  (rufn),  v.i.  To  grow  or  become 
rough.    Thomson. 

BODgher  (ruf  «rX  n.    See  Rower. 

Bough -footed  (ruffut-ed),  a.  Feather- 
footed;  as,  a  rough-footed  dove. 

Bongh-gralxiad  (ruf grind X  a.  Bough  in 
the  grain,  as  wood  or  stone;  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  a  person  of  somewhat  coarse  or  un- 
polished manners,  or  of  not  very  delicate 
feelings. 

She  became  quite  a  Cavooiite  with  her  rough- 
grmintd  hostess.  ComhM  Mag. 


BOTIgh-hew(rufhaX  V.I  l.  To  hew  coarsely 
without  smoothing ;  as,  to  rough-hew  tim- 
ber.—2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  shape  to  a 
thing. 

There's  a  dhrinity  ^lat  shapes  oar  ends, 
Rough'hnv  them  how  we  wllL  Shah. 

Bongh-hewer  (ruf'hfi-toX  ^  One  who 
rough-hews. 

Bough-hewn  (rufhfin).  o.  and  a.  1.  Hewn 
coarsely  without  smoouiing.  —  2.  Rugged; 
unpolimed;  of  coarao  manners;  rude.  'A 
rough-hewn  seaman.'  Bacon.  —3.  Not  nicely 
finished.  'This  rough-hewn  ill  timbered  dis- 
course.'   HowelL 

BouRhle  (ruf  iX  n.  L  A  torch  used  in  fish- 
ingDy  night— 2.  Brushwood ;  dried  heath. 
Sir  W.  SeoU.    [Scotch.] 

Boughing-hole  (mf  ing-hdlX  n.  In  metal. 
a  hole  into  which  iron  from  the  blast-fur- 
nace is  sometimes  allowed  to  run. 

Bouglllllgl(nifingzXn.j><.  Same  as /totoen. 

Roughlan  (ruf'ishX  a.  In  some  degree 
rough. 

Bough-legged  (ruflegdX  a.  Having  legs 
covered  with  feathers :  said  of  a  bird. 

Boughly  (rufliX  adv.  In  a  rough  manner; 
as,  (a)  with  uneven  surface;  with  aroerities 
on  the  surface,  {b)  Harshly ;  severely ;  un- 
civilly; rudely;  as,  to  be  treated  roughly. 

The  poor  useth  entreaties,  bat  the  rich  answereth 
roughly.  Prov.  xviil.  93. 

(e)  Austerely  to  the  taste.  (<0  Harshly  to 
the  ear.  (e)  Violently;  not  gently;  boister- 
ously; tempestuously. 

Boughneis  (ruf  nesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  rough;  as,  (a)  the  absence  of 
smoothness;  unevenness  of  surface;  rugged- 
ness;  as^  the  roughness  of  a  board,  a  fioor,  a 
rock,  the  skin,  or  the  like.  *  The  roughness 
of  the  way  that  leads  to  happiness.'  Atter- 
bury.  (b)  Austereness.  astringency,  orharsh- 
ness  to  the  taste.  '  An  austere  and  Incon- 
cocted  roughness,  as  sloea'  Sir  T.  Browne, 
(e)  Harshness  or  offensiveness  to  the  ear;  as, 
a  roughness  of  tone  or  voice.  '  The  rouah- 
ness  of  the  numbers  and  cadences  of  this 
play. '  Drydfn.  (d)  Ruggedness  or  asperity 
of  temper;  tendency  to  rudeness  or  bluni- 
ness;  coarseness  of  behaviour  or  address; 
absence  of  delicacy  and  refinement 

Roughness  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent ;  se- 
Terity  breedeth  fear,  but  roughtuss  breedeth  hate. 

Bacon. 

(0)  Coarseness ;  ruggedness  or  inelegance  of 


dress  or  appearance.  (/)  Tempestuonsness 
or  boisterousness  of  wind,  weather,  or  of  the 
sea;  violence. 

Bough-rider  (ruf  rld-^rXn.  One  who  breaks 
horses ;  especially,  a  non-commissioned  ca- 
valry officer  whose  duty  it  Is  to  assist  the 
riding-master. 

Bou^-seuir(rufskuf),n.  [American.]  LA 
rougti,  coarse  fellow;  a  rough.— 2.  The  low- 
est class  of  the  -people ;  the  riff-raff ;  the 
rabble. 

Bough-setter  (mf  set-^r).  n.  A  mason  who 
buiids  rough  walling,  as  distinguished  from 
one  who  hews  also. 

Bough-ehod  (ruf  shodX  a.  Shod  witlkshoes 
armed  with  points;  as,  a  rough-shod  horse. 
—To  ride  rough-shod,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
is  to  pursue  a  violent,  stubborn,  or  selfish 
course,  regardless  of  consequences  or  of  the 
pain  or  distress  it  ma v  cause  others.  '  To 
ride  roughshod  over  duty  and  conscience 
and  direct  precept'    Q.  A.  Sola. 

Here  he  plucked  up  more  courage,  determined  i» 
his  own  mind  apparently  that  he  would  clap  a  stop* 
per  on  their  being  ridden  roughshod  over  in  this  sort 
of  way.  Mich.  Scott. 

Bough-ftrlxic  (ruf string X  ^  One  of  tho 
pieces  of  undressed  timber  put  under  the 
steps  of  a  wooden  stair  for  their  support 

Bough-stucco  (rufstuk-kdX  n.  In  ar€h, 
stucco  floated  and  brushed  in  a  small  de- 
gree with  wster. 

Boughtt  (r»t),  for  Raughi;  pret  of  reach. 

BOUgh-triM  (mf  trd),  n.  ifaut.  (a)  a  rough 
unfinished  mast  or  spar.  (6)  The  portion  of 
a  mast  above  the  de^^-Rough-tree  raHs,  a 
timber  forming  the  top  of  the  bulwark. 

Bough-work  (mfw^rkX  v.t.  To  work  over 
coarsely  without  regard  to  nicety,  smooth- 
ness, or  finish. 

Thus  you  must  continue  till  you  have  rough' 
wrought  all  your  work  from  end  to  end. 

70s.  Moxon. 

Bouke,t  v.i.    [See  Ruck.]     To  lie  dose. 

Chaucer. 
Roulade  (ri>-lidX  n.  [Fr.]  In  mime,  a  rapid 

mn  of  notes,  generally  introduced  as  an 

embellishment;  a  florid  vocal  passage;  a 

run. 

Boule,t  v.i.  To  roll;  to  run  easily.  Chaucer. 
Bouleau  (r6-ldX  n.  pL  English  Bouleaus 

(rO-ldzX  French  Bouleaux(rtt-ldX    [Kr.]   A 

little  roll;  a  roll  of  coin  made  up  in  paper. 

'Letters,  papers,  and  several  rouleaua  of 

gold.'    Byron. 

In  bright  confusion  open  rouleaux  lie.     Po/>e. 

Boulette  (rO-letX  n.  [Fr..  properlv  a  little 
wheel,  a  castor,  from  rouler,  to  rolL]  1.  A 
game  of  chance,  played  at  a  table,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  cavity  surmounted  bv  a 
revolving  disc,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  divided  generally  into  thirty-eight  com- 
partments coloured  black  and  red  alter- 
natelv.  and  numbered  1  to  86,  with  a  zero 
and  double  zero.  The  person  in  charge  of 
the  table  (the  banker  or  tailleur)  sets  the 
disc  in  motion,  and  causes  a  ball  to  revolve 
on  it  in  an  opposite  direction;  after  two  or 
three  revolutions  the  ball  drops  into  one  of 
the  compartments,  thus  determining  the 
winning  number  or  colour.  The  players,  of 
which  there  may  be  any  number,  may  stake 
on  a  figure,  group  of  figures,  even  or  odd 
number,  or  on  the  black  or  red.  Should 
the  plarer  stake  on  a  single  figure  and  be 
successful,  he  wins  thirty-nx  times  his  stake. 
The  amount  varies  should  he  be  successful 
on  the  other  chances.  —  2.  A  tool  used  by 
engravers  for  producing  dotted  work.  It 
consists  of  a  small  wheel  having  finely- 
pointed  teeth,  which,  being  rolled  along 
the  surface,  produce  a  series  of  indented 
impressions  on  the  metal-plate.  A  similar 
instrument  is  used  in  mecnanical  drawing, 
and  in  plotting.  It  is  dipped  Into  india- 
ink,  so  that  the  points  impress  a  dotted 
line  as  the  wheel  is  passed  over  the  paper. 

Boumt  (rOm),  a.    Wide;  spacious.  Chaucer. 

B^umftUff^hj  n.    See  RoiLaiscH. 

Bonnet  Bownt  (rounX  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  rUnian, 
to  whisper  in  the  ear,  from  rUn,  a  rane,  a 
mystery.  The  word  often  assumed  the  form 
round.]    To  whisper. 

Bonnet  Bownt  (rounX  v.t,  L  To  address  or 
speak  to  in  a  whisper.— 2.  To  utter  in  a 
whisper. 

A  little  wholesome  talk. 
That  none  could  hear,  close  rowned  in  the  ear. 

Breton. 

Bounce  (rounsX  n.  The  handle  of  a  print- 
ing-press by  which  the  bed  or  coffin,  on  which 
the  matter  to  be  printed  is  laid,  is  ran  in 
and  under  the  platen. 

Bounceralt  (roun'seval).  n.  {RonyoewoaXUs, 
a  Spanish  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 


ch,  dbain;     6h,  8c.  lod^;     g,  go\     J,>ob;     h,  Tt,  ton;     ng,  sinf;     fH,  tkeia\  th,  (JUn;    w.  loig;    wh,  wJUg;    zh,  anire.  — See  KXT. 
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where  the  ^gantio  bones  of  old  heroes  were 

pretended  to  be  shown.  1  I.  A  giant;  hence, 

anything  rerj  large  and  strong.— 8.  A  pea» 

now  called  Marrow-/at,  from  its  size. 

From  Cicero,  that  wrote  in  proce. 
So  caU'd  from  rounceval  on  s  note. 

Miuarum  Deiicia,  quoted  by  Narts. 

Botinceyalt  (roon'se-valX  a.  Large;  strong. 
Th'ast  a  food  rounttval  voice  to  cry  lantern  and 
candle  light.  Oid^ay,  quoted  by  Narts. 

Boimcle»t  Tk  [L.L  ntiurtnta.]  A  common 
hackney-horse.     Chancer. 

Bonnd  (roimdX  a.  [0.  Fr.  roomf.  round. 
Mod.  fr.  rond,  round,  from  L  roiundu*, 
round,  rotund,  from  roia^  a  wheel  (whence 
rotate,  rotary,  &c.).  Rotund  is  a  less  modi- 
tied  form  of  the  same  word.]  1.  Having 
erery  part  of  the  surface  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  centre:  spherical;  globular;  as,  a 
rouiid  ball.  'This  round  world.'  Milton.— 
2.  Havins  all  points  of  the  circumference 
equally  distant  from  the  centre:  circular. 

•  'His  ponderous  shield,  ethereal  temper, 
massy,  laiige  and  round.'  Milton.— S.  Cylin- 
drical; as,  the  round  barrel  of  a  gun. — 
4  Having  a  curved  form,  especially  that  of 
an  arc  of  a  circle  or  elliMe ;  not  angular  or 
pointed;  as,  a  round  arch.— 5.  Smoothly  ex- 
panded: swelling;  full;  corpulent;  plump. 
"The  justice,  in  fair  round  belly  with  good 
capon  lined.'  ShcUc.  ' Their routuf  haunches.' 
Shak.  '/toundrlsing hilloclcs '(= the breasU). 
Shak.  —6.  Not  broken  or  fractional;  whole; 
not  given  as  extremely  accurate;  as,  to  give 
the  result  of  an  enumeration  or  summation 
in  round  numbers. 

Pliny  put  a  round  number  near  the  truth,  rather 
than  a  fraction.  Arbitthnot. 

7.  Large:  considerable:  used  generally  with 
relation  to  sum  or  price,  or  the  like.  '  Three 
thousand  ducats;  'tis  a  good  round  sum.' 
Shak.  'On  your  heads  clap  round  fines.' 
Shak.  ' iSet  a  round  price  upon  your  head.' 
Addi9on.—%.  Continuous,  full,  and  open  in 
sound;  smooth;  flowing;  harmonious;  not 
defective  or  abrupt 

In  his  satires  Horace  is  quick,  round,  and  pleasant. 

Peacham. 

9.  Consistent  and  complete;  candid;  fair; 

honest;  frank:  applied  to  conduct 

Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature. 

Bacom. 

10.  Free  or  plain  without  delicacy  or  reserve; 
almost  rough:  without  circumlocution;  posi- 
tive; decided;  as,  a  row\d  assertion. 

I  will  a  round,  unvambhed  tale  deliver.    Shak. 

11.  Full;  brisk ;  quick.  '  A  round  trot'  Ad- 
diMon. 

If  we  do  not  actually  bei^in  the  Journey,  and  travel 
at  a  round  rate,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  it. 

Dryden. 

—Bound  danes,  a  dance,  as  a  polka,  waltz. 
Ac  in  which  the  couples  wheel  round  the 
roont —i{ound  game,  a  game,  as  at  cards, 
in  which  an  indeflnlte  number  of  players 
can  take  part  each  individual  playing  on  his 
own  account— /{oMnd  robin.  See  BoUND- 
KOBlv.— Round  Table.ihtt  table  round  which 
lat  King  Arthur  and  his  knlfi^ts. 

The  bold  Kin?  Arthur  sleepeth  sound; 
So  sleep  the  knights  that  gave  that  Hound 
Old  Tad/e  such  iclmt  I  Hood. 

— Round  number  is  a  number  that  ends 
with  a  cipher,  and  may  be  divided  by  10 
without  a  remainder;  a  number  not  exact, 
but  near  enough  the  truth  to  serve  the  par- 
ticular purpose. —  /ioiifuf  tttm  {tiaut.Y  the 
passing  of  a  rope  once  round  a  timl>er-nead. 
Tko.,  so  that  it  may  hold  on.-  Syn.  Circu- 
lar, spherical,  globular,  globose,  orbicular, 
orbed,  cylindrical,  full,  plump,  rotund. 
Round  (roun<l).  n.  L  That  which  is  round,  as 
a  circle,  a  sphere,  a  globe.  '  With  rounds 
of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads.'    Shak. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soil'd  and  dark. 

To  yonder  shining  ground. 

As  this  nale  taper's  earthly  spark. 

To  yonaer  argent  round.  Tmnyson. 

S.  The  act  of  going  or  passing  round,  as 
round  a  circle  or  company;  as,  the  joke 
made  the  round  of  the  table;  hence,  the  ag- 
gregate of  similar  acts  done  successively  by 
each  of  a  number  of  persons  and  coming 
back  to  where  the  series  began;  thus,  the 

f>laying  of  acard  each,  by  a  company  at  table, 
B  a  round,  so  also  the  drinking  of  a  toast  by 
all  the  company  present  is  a  round  of  t^iasts. 

Women  to  canls  m^v  be  comn^rol ;  we  pl.»y 
A  round ot  two;  when  useJ,  we  throw  aw  ly. 

Oram  lit. 
The  feast  was  «ervc(l ;  th<*  lir>wl  wa*.  <  ri-»**n  «1 ; 
To  the  king's  plc.»sure  went  the  mirthful  »  'vtu/. 

Prior 

8.  A  series  of  events  or  duties  which  come 
back  to  the  point  of  commencement;  a  con- 


stantly recurring  series  of  events;  aa,  a 

round  of  parties,  of  labours,  <fec. 

Centuries  glide  away  in  tiie  same  unvaried  round 
of  cabals  at  court.  Brougham. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task. 
May  (iimish  all  we  ought  to  ask— 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God.  KMo. 

4  Rotation  in  office;  establiahed  order  of 
succession. 

Such  new  Utopians  would  have  a  round  of  govern- 
ment«  as  some  the  like  in  the  church,  in  which  every 
spoke  becomes  uppennost  In  his  turn.      Hotyday. 

6.  The  step  of  a  ladder;  a  rung. 

AU  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise.    Drydtn. 

6L  A  walk  or  circuit  performed  by  a  guard  or 
an  ofllcer  among  the  sentinels,  or  through 
the  various  parts  of  a  militaiT  station, 
to  see  that  the  sentinels  are  faithful,  and 
all  things  safe ;  hence,  the  officer  and  men 
who  perform  this  duty.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  walk  or  beat  of  a  person 
who  habitually  goes  over  the  same  ground, 
as  of  a  policeman,  postman,  mUkman, 
costermonger.  and  the  Uke.— 7.  A  short  mu- 
sical composition  in  whicli  three  or  more 
voices  starting  at  the  beginning  of  stated 
successive  phrases,  sing  the  same  music  (in 
uni^n  or  octave),  the  combination  of  all 
the  parts  producing  correct  harmony.  In 
construction  it  does  not  differ  from  the 
catch,  but  the  words  of  the  latter  should  be 
alwavs  amusing,  while  those  of  a  round 
may  be  sacred.— &t  A  roundelav;  a  song.— 
Fairjax.-^.  A  dance  in  which  the  perform- 
ers are  arranged  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

Knit  your  hands  and  beat  the  ground. 

In  a  Ui^t  fantastic  round.  Milton. 

10.  Milit  (a)  a  general  discharge  of  firearms 
by  a  body  of  troops,  in  which  each  soldier 
fires  once.  Q>)  Ammunition  for  firing  once; 
as.  to  supply  a  regiment  with  a  single  round 
or  with  twelve  round*  of  cartridges;  a 
soldier  has  sixty  round*  with  him. — 11.  In 
the  manege,  a  volt  or  circular  tread.  — 
12.  That  part  of  a  pugilistic  encounter 
extending  from  the  commencement  till  a 
halt  is  called  bv  reason  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants being  thrown  or  knocked  down,  or 
falling,  or  between  one  halt  and  another: 
the  time  during  which  the  combatants  keep 
poimding  each  other  in  one  bout  — 18.  A 
brewer's  vessel  for  holding  beer.  —  U.f  A 
vessel  filled  with  liquor,  as  for  drinking  a 
toast. 

A  gentle  round  fiil'd  to  the  brink. 

To  this  and  t'other  friend  I  drink.    Suckling. 

— Otntleman  t^  the  round,  t  a  gentleman 
soldier,  but  of  low  rank,  who  had  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  sentinels  and  advanced 
guards;  also,  a  disbanded  soldier  sone  a 
begging.  B.  Jonson.—A  round  ofoeef,  a 
cut  of  the  thigh  through  and  across  the  bone. 
ROTinfl  (rounaX  fi^v.    1.  On  all  sides. 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and 
compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side. 

Luke  xix.  43. 

5.  Circularly;  In  a  circular  form:  as.  a  wheel 
turns  rownd.  —8.  Not  in  a  direct  line ;  by  a 
course  longer  than  the  direct  course:  as.  the 
shortest  course  is  not  the  best:  let  us  go 
round. —4.  In  circumference;  as,  a  tree  or 
cylinder  40  inches  rutotd.  —  ft.  'Through  a 
circle,  as  of  friends  or  houses.  '  The  invita- 
tions were  sent  rotind.'    Sir  W.  Scott  — 

6.  From  first  to  last:  without  exception. 
'She  named  the  ancient  heroes  round.' 
Swift— AU  round,  over  the  whole  place;  in 
every  direction.— To  bring  one  round,  (a)  to 
restore  one  to  health,  consciousness,  com- 
posure, good  spirits,  or  the  like. 

What's  the  matter.  Mother?  said  I.  when  we  had 
brought  her  a  little  round.  Dtckens. 

(ft)  To  cause  one  to  alter  his  opinions,  or  to 
change  from  one  party  or  side  to  another : 
as,  he  was  brought  round  to  the  right  side, 
or  to  the  right  way  of  thinking— To  come 
round,  (a)  to  change  one's  opinions,  partv, 
or  the  like.  (6)  To  be  restored  to  health, 
consciousness,  good  humour,  or  the  like  — 
To  turn  round,  to  change  one's  side;*to 
desert  one's  party. 

Round  (rouudV  prep.  L  On  every  side  of : 
around:  as.  the  people  stood  niund  him; 
the  sun  sheds  light  routui  the  earth.  — 
S.  About,  in  a  circular  coiurse.  or  in  all  parts; 
circularly  about;  as.  to  go  round  the  city ; 
he  wanders  round  the  world. 

He  led  the  hero  rmtnd 
The  confines  of  the  blest  bl>SMn  t;rouud.     Drydtn. 

—To  come  or  get  rottnd  one.  to  gnln  advan- 
tage over  one  by  flattery  or  deception ;  to 
circumvent  one.    [CoUoq.  ] 


Round  ( round X  v.t  1.  To  make  circular, 
spherical,  or  cyundrical;  as,  to  routui  a  ailver 
coin;  to  round  the  edges  of  anything. 

Worms  with  many  feet,  that  round  themselves  into 
balls,  axe  bred  chiay  under  logs  of  Umber.    Baeom, 

2.  To  surround;  to  encircle;  to  encompasa. 

I  would  to  Cod  that  th'  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow 
Were  red  hot  steeL  ShmJk. 

8.  To  make  full  or  complete;  to  complete 
the  circle  or  term  of;  to  finish  off. 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on.  and  our  little  life 
Is  roundod  with  a  sleep. 


rSome  commentators  give  a  different  mean- 
ing to  tills  passage.  Thus  Knight:  'Rounded 
ia  used  in  the  sense  of  encompassed.  .  .  . 
Life  Itself  is  but  a  dream.  It  is  surrounded 
with  the  sleep  which  is  the  parent  of  dreams.  *! 
4  To  give  a  drcular  form  to;  to  give  a  round 
or  convex  figure  to;  to  make  round  and  pro- 
tuberant 

The  figures  on  our  modem  luedals  are  raised  and 
roundtata  very  great  perfection.  Addison. 

5.  To  move  about  anything ;  to  go,  pass,  or 
travel  round ;  aa,  the  sun,  in  polar  regions* 
round*  the  horizon;  to  round  a  pariL  Swifts 

6.  To  make  full,  smooth,  and  flowing.    'A 

attaint,  terse,  florid  style,  rounded  into  pe- 
iods  and  cadendea'  S\cift—To  round  in 
(nautX  to  pull  upon  a  alack  rope,  which 
passes  throng  one  or  more  blocks  in  a  di- 
rection  nearly  horizontal.  —  7o  round  up 
(7uit«t),  to  haul  up;  usually,  to  haul  up  the 
slack  of  a  rope  through  its  leading  block,  or 
to  haul  up  a  tackle  which  hangs  loose  by  ita 
fall.— To  round  a  horee,  in  the  manege,  to 
make  him  carry  his  shoulders  and  haunchea 
compactlv  or  roundly,  upon  a  greater  or 
smaUer  circle,  without  traversing  or  bearing 
to  a  side. 

Round  (round),  t.i  L  To  grow  or  become 
round. 

The  queen  your  mother  rounds  apace.      Shmk. 

2.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

They  .  .  .  nighdy  rounding  walk.  MiUon. 

8.  To  turn  round. 

The  men  who  met  him  rounded  on  their  heels. 
And  wonder'd  after  him.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  become  complete  or  full ;  to  develop 
into  the  full  type— To  round  to  (naulV  to 
turn  the  head  of  the  ship  toward  the  wind. 
Roundt  (round),  v.  i.  and  t  [A  form  of  roun, 
to  whisper,  the  d  having  been  tacked  on  as 
in  eoundy  expound.^  To  whisper.  'Whis- 
pering, rou%^inQ'  Shak. 

The  bishop  of  Glasgow  rounding  in  his  ear.  *  Ye 
are  not  a  wise  man.'  ...  he  roundtd  likewise  to  the 
bishop,  and  said,  'Wherefore  brought  ye  me  heref 

Caldenvood, 

Roundalxmt  (round'a-boutX  o.  1.  Indirect; 
going  round:  loose.  'A  terrible  roundabout 
road.'    Burke. 

This  whici)  he  <Sir  W.  Hamilton)  calls  perfect  in- 
duction.  1  loiicrive  to  be  not  reasoning  at  all.  but  a 
roundabout  mode  of  defining  words.    //.  Sftneer, 

2.  Ample:  extensiva  '  Large,  sound,  round- 
obotif  sense. '  Lodre.— 8.  Encircling;  encom- 
passing.    Toiler. 

KOUndalxmt  (round'a-bout).  n.  1.  A  large 
horizontal  wheel  furnished  with  smidl 
wooden  horses  and  carriages,  sometimes 
elephants,  ^kc,  on  or  in  which  children  ride; 
a  merry-go-round.  Hence— 2.  A  scene  of  hi- 
cessant  change,  revolution,  bustle,  or  vicis- 
situde. 

He  sees  that  this  irrcat  roundabout. 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout. 

Ch'  rch.  army,  ph>-sic,  law. 
Its  cu^niiM  and  its  businesses. 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his 

And  says — what  says  hef— '  Cnw ! ' 

8.  An  arm-chair  with  a  rounded  bnck  —4  A 
kind  of  surtont  — 6.  A  close-fitting  IxMly 
garment  without  skirts;  a  jacket  worn  by 
boys,  sailors,  and  others.— ft  A  circular 
dance. 

The  Miss  Flamborouffhs  .  .  .  understood  the  Jig 
and  the  roundabout  to  perfection.         Goltirmtth 

RoundHdl  (ronnd'ftlX  n.  An  acrobatic  feat 
'Doing  .  .  .  rMtnd-aUa  (that's  throwing 
Yourself  backwards  on  to  vour  hands  and 
bark  again  to  y<ttir  feet).'    Mayhem. 

Round  -  bftcked.  Round  -  sliouldored 
(roundl)akt  round'shdl-d^rd),  a.  Having  a 
round  back  or  shoulders. 

Roundel  (roun'del),  n.  fPr.  rondelie,  from 
rond.  round.  See  RoiNP.  ]  1.  Anything 
having  a  round  form  or  figure;  a  round  form 
or  figure;  a  circle. 

The  SpAnl.:*rd«  rastine  themselves  Into  nmndelr 
.  .  .  maue  a  flying  march  to  Calais.  Amwn. 


r&te.  far.  fat,  full;       md.  met  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mdve;       t4be,  tab,  boll;       oil.  pound;      U,  Sc  ahuae;       y.  8c  fry. 


RomrsxLAT 


SlHclBcillr.  (n)  In  Air.  j 
form  ol  ■  cInU.     It  ii  . 

tloctu«;QnrBU,inl,'in 

which  foilDW  thst^; 
mm  ol  Ihs  ililetd.  « 
in  the  Bgurs;  Huoadl;. 


Improper  lo 
leuzribfng  It 


lurr  In  tb« 


IB  illaClngulihliig     p„  ,.1,  ,,„|„  „( 


jnnd  ihleli 


lot  the  nrroplt.    (3)  The  goard  of  >  fi 

i.  A  rounJelij  (which  wEl     "Com*,  no 
rDUndil,  sud  ■  fiiiT  loiif.     Sin*. 


(roiin'do-llXn,  [O.Fi-  rnumStUt, 


■I  which  thfl  beilnulng  of 
ted.  ind  thd.  If  powjblc. 

AoOntilralp  jirepe«t»i 

'Loadlf  eiiDg  hl%  roundtlag  ol  Low.  Dry- 
itm.— R.  A  lUDce  In  I  clrcls.  'Dwice  their 
rgundiln^ion  BoWry  bMilu,'    Hoorf. 

Bonnderl  (roan'dtrXn.    [Sm  Bohdues.] 

Boundsr  (roun'iltr).  n.  1.  One  who  roaodi. 
£  pj.  A  gKme  liks  flv«.  but  DUjed  with  ■ 

''f«roi"'^nd^m>7ke5on'"to'^ '"'"'"" 
clr<:le,  with  a  bnttei'e  itiillon  *mml  three 
Eoala  Bll  It  equil  diiUnrei.     On  the  haU 

ft  run  coranletalv  pound  lliB  bouBilsrj,  or 
oier  an/  of  tba  fonr  pirU  uf  it,  befcre  th^ 
ball  can  be  returned  In  tome  tornii  uF  tiiti 
nine  the  batter  ii  declared  out  If  Itc  falli 
L  atrike  the  ball,  it  he  driiei  it  loo  ehort  a 

hli  bat  la  oBughl  In  the  air  by  one  uf  the 
oppotileHirtr. 
Bonud-fllllfrDiind'Bihy  n.     A  Hgh  {COrr- 

CiH  fiuiitrilafaralu)  at  the  aalmon  lamllj' 
ad  in  the  rlten  of  Weetsm  America. 
IromVancauver'i  Itland  northward.  When 
In  lOOd  condltien  It  li  Terr  fat  and  ol  n- 

Julalle  llavaur.  weighing  about  S  Iba  It 
>rmi  I  itaple  article  of  diet  to  the  Indiani, 
ucandiDg  Ilie  riien  in  euch  quantitlei  that 
it  Ii  taken  by  baaketa,  wooden  bowla,  and 

Bonndbutd  jruonii'h»nd).  n.  l.  a  ilyle  of 
penmonaiUp  in  which  the  1ett«n  are  round 

oil.  cAain;      £b.  9c  lofiA;      t-ff^-     i-J^^'- 


tally. 


"ft; 


lUgbtro 


«....«»—  (nund'hsd)  n.  A  name  toi 
marly  given  by  tlie  CkniUert  or  adiienal 
of  Charln  L,  during  the  BngUab  cItI)  wai 
to  membera  ot  tbe  Puritan  or  paiilamsni 

haiing  their  hair  duaely  cut,  while  th 
Carallen  wore  tliejn  In  long  rluglet*. 


BonniUlWilad  (round'hed-eJ).  a.  : 
a  round  hei  I  or  top.  'HoundliraiL 
andwindnwa'   Bp  Lciith—        " 


IK;  awaich-honie.  Foai 

'qu.^tor'deck'l'taring  (1 
If:  lomeCimei  called^  U 

wopltaell.   (4)Aaerectir 

abaft  tbe  nulniDaii  (or  the  accommodatli 


Coach;  alio 


RomidlU  (round'lng),  a.     Bound  or  round- 

B(raiidliig(rDnnd'ing),  ».  JVaut  imalt  rope 

prevent  Its  chafing.    Also  called  Sttum, 
RonnJIftl  (mund'lHb),  a.    Somewhat  round; 

roundup  llguie.'    BayU. 
BoniuUalUiau  (mund'iili-nei).  n.  The  elate 

of  being  roundlib, 
Bonnffila  (roun'dIX  B.      In  *«■.   Hma  aa 

Bimndel. 
BonniUat  (nmndletX  •>.    a  little  circle ;  a 

So^Aly  (ronndll), ode.  l.lnaronnd  form. 
£  Openly;  plainly:  boldly;  without  reKrTe; 
peremptorily. 


I.  Brlakly;  with  ipeed. 


Roonilneai  (ronnd'oi 
or  cflLpdrlc^: 
the  globe,  of  thi 


iiality  of 

circatarlly:  enherlclty;  cylln- 

sorbottheiun,    --  -■'  °- 
FnlnaM:  emooth 
w  of  a  period. 
ilnneu;1wldnei 


.pnefLcity,  gioDcajLy,  giouuiajiiT,  hi 
jeee,  orhieulanieai.    cyUndrtclty,    

HoanSrldyB  (round'ri]),  p.  L  In  (vrC  to  fonn 

into  round  ridgee  by  ploughing. 
Etound-rabin  (round'rob-in),  n.     [Fr.  rmd, 

round,  and  niivn.  ■  ribbon  )    1.  A  written 

by  name'i  In  a  ring  or  circle.     The  phraie  la 
originally  derived  from  a  cuetooi  ol  the 

■trance  to  their  ■Dperion,  wrote  their  namn 


Bonnd  •  abot  ( ronnd'ebot ).  n.    In  r>">-  ■ 

Aand-tbonldwrwL  0.  SeaBomm-BACKiD. 

;(niiid-tin>(T<'und'top).  n.     JVnut  a  put- 


iTom  W  to  ItO  r< 


■ht.  and  from 
Antiquarlea 


conalderlng  them  ai  belns  uwd  aa  atroug. 
hotdi  into  which.  In  timea  of  danger,  tha 
eeclealaitlci,  and  perhipa  the  Inhabltanta 
ol  the  neighbourhood,  could  retreat  with 
their  valuiblea 

ElOniid-tr»d»(ronnd'tr*dXn.  A  term  on 
the  QabooD  river  tor  a  kind  ol  barter  in 
which  the  tbingi  eichanged  comprlH  a 
large  aaaorUnent  of  mlwelTaneoui  artlclei. 
Called  alas  Bundlf-lraiU. 

'  ifcr^™'-' 

lada(w) 

L  roop,  npt, 
....   imX-hrdpan. 
Icel.Ardnl.tocry.  (Bee  KOOP.J  AklDnroivi.l 

Koop  (roup),  t.t  1.  To  eipoae  to  tale  by 
■  uc&oa.-lTo  kU  the  goodtof  by  auction: 
aa,  to  nup  a  tenant  for  fill  rent     [Scotch.] 

Boos  (roupX  1.  (See  the  «rb.]  I.  A  aale 
of  goodi  by  auction  or  outcry— J  rtelu  iif 
roup,  the  condltione  under  which  property 
li  eipoKd  to  ule  by  auction.    (Scotch.]— 


CIrcamlennce;  incloii 


laid  belonglni  (o  (he  order  Nemaloda  (which 

Konp  (roup),  v.i    (O.  and  Frov.  B.rr> 


^ng"S 


ule  by  au 
[Scotch] 


w«id  reeenibl 

Uraautt  (ronz-Mit),  a.    In  A<r.  a  term  ap- 

piled  to  a  bird  in  the  at- 
^     tituda  of  rlalng,  aa  It  pra- 

^^ 

nirlng    to    take    flight. 
When  applied  to  a  ii»n 
it  la  andenlood  that  the 

arlnga  are  endoned. 

It01U«(roni),  e.(.  prat  & 

pp.  roiMid.ppr.nmjino, 

,, '        IThlawordiwroitohava 

bean  orlgtually  a  temi 

disturb  bymaklnganolaf: 

connectsd  with  1.0.  nut.  nin>,  nolte,  di>- 

urbinoe:  G  musfAtn,  a  ruitUng  notoe;  but 

comp,  elan  A.  Sst  hmixan.  to  ahake,  to  agi- 

tate; O.H.a.  ««».«,  to  ronae,  to  move.) 
1.  To  wake  from  alsep  or  rapoH. 

|Y«.  .poke  »  iMd)  hJrTJ.S^t^Sv^. 

i  To  eiclte  to  thought  or  actlorfrom  a 

Ute  ol  Idleneu,  Unguor,  .tupidlty,  or  In- 

at  To  erect:  to  war.    'Being  mounted  and 

■oth  TtmKd  In  their  Hat< '    Sl<-lr  -A  To 

otl.)n:toiiBitHte   'Bluiterli^ 

dilra  Irom  a  lur: 
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log  term.  *Rouu  the  fleet  hart,  and  cheer 
the  opeiUng  hound.'  Pope. 
Boom  (rouzX  v.i  L  To  awake  from  sleep 
or  repose.  ' Morpheas  nnues  from  his  bed.' 
Pope— 2.  To  be  excited  to  thought  or  ac- 
tion from  a  state  of  indolence,  sluggishness, 
languor,  or  inattention ;  hence,  to  stand  or 
rise  up:  to  stand  erect 

My  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise,  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't.  SMoM. 

Bouse  (rouz),  v.i.  Naut.  to  pull  together 
upon  a  ca^le,  Ac.,  without  the  assistance  of 
tackles  or  other  mechanical  power. 

Bouse  t  (rouzX  n.  [Comp.  D.  roe;  a  bumner; 
Q.  raueeh^  drunkenness.]  l.t  A  full  glass 
of  liquor;  a  bumper  in  honour  of  a  health. 
Skak.—  t.  A  carouial;  a  drinking  frolic  or 
festival. 

Fill  the  cap  and  611  the  can. 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  mom.        Tennyson. 

Bouse  (rttz).  n.  Praise;  commendation. 
Written  also  Roo$e.    [Scotch.] 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Hdinbun^h  folk  are  in 
the  main  a  well-informed,  civilized  sort  of  people, 
though  a  thought  ffl'ea.  as  we  think  in  the  West,  to 
making  mair  rouse  about  themselves  than  there  is 
ony  needcessity  for.  Gait. 

Bouser  (rouz'drX  n.  l.  One  who  or  that  which 
rouses  or  excites.  '  Inciters  and  rousert  of 
my  mind.'  Shelton.—2.  Anything  very  great 
or  exciting.    [Vulgar.  ] 

Boustnc  O^uz'ingX  P-  <^°<i  o*  !•  Having 
power  Xo  awaken  or  excite,  —t.  Great ;  vio- 
lent; as,  a  routing  Are.  In  this  sense  written 
also itowt ni^.    [Colloq] 

Sousinitly  (rouz'ing-lix  adv.  In  a  rousing 
manner;  violently;  excitingly. 

B0U88eite(rd-ser}.n.  (Kr.,  from rotuM, red, 
from  its  colour.  ]  One  of  the  fruit-eating  bats, 
PUroptu  vuigaris,  a  native  of  Mauritius, 
Bourbon.  Madagascar,  Ac.,  about  84  inches 
long  and  8  feet  in  expanse  of  wing.  Its  prev- 
alent colour  is  rusty  red.  The  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  frugivorous  bats  gener- 
ally. 

Boust  (roust),  n.  [IceL  riist,  a  current  or 
stream  in  the  sea]  A  torrent  occasioned 
by  a  tide ;  the  turbulent  part  of  a  channel 
or  flrth  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  rapid 
tides.  Written  also  Roost,  Roet  Sir  W. 
Scott    [Scotch.] 

Boustabout  (rouzt'a-boutV  n,  A  labourer 
on  board  a  river  steamer;  hence,  a  shiftless 
vagrant    [American  slang.] 

Bousty  (rbs'ti),  a.    Rusty.    [Scotch.] 

Bout  (routX  n.  [O.Fr.  route,  a  company,  a 
band,  a  division;  lit  a  portion  broken  off  or 
separated;  from  L.L  rupta,  nttta,  rotta, 
L.  ruptuM.  broken,  pp.  of  rumpo,  to  break 
(whence  rupture,  &c. >  In  sense  6  from  O.  Fr. 
route,  a  breaking,  a  defeat,  also  from  L. 
rupfiM.]  1.  A  companv  of  persons:  a  con- 
course; generally,  a  rabble  or  multitude;  a 
clamorous  multitude;  a  tumultuous  crowd; 
as,  a  rout  of  people  assembled.  'Cheering 
arouCof  rebels  with  your  drum.'    Shak. 

Amidst  these  that  fair  Muse  was  placed,  like  the 
chaste  lady  of  the  Masaue.  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene, 
to  be  chattered  at.  and  pointed  at.  and  i^'inned  at. 
by  the  whole  rout  of  Satyrs  and  Goblins. 

Af,iatu/^v. 

—The  rout,  t  the  mass,  the  multitude.  Sfiak. 
S.  In  law,  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  by 

Sersons  assembling  to  do  a  thing  which,  if 
one,  will  make  tnem  rioters,  and  actually 
making  some  advances  toward  it  Wharton, 
S.  A  fashionable  assembly  or  large  evening 
party. 

Thev  could  see  the  various  personaret  as  they 
passecl  to  the  Bernstein  ron/.  ThmcJteray. 

4  An  uproar;  a  brawl;  a  disturbance;  a  noise. 

Give  nie  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  bc^n.  Shak. 

What  of  this  new  book  the  world  makes  «uch  a 
rottt  about?  Sttme. 

ft.  The  breaking  or  defeat  of  an  army  or 
band  of  troops,  or  the  disorder  and  confu- 
sion of  troops  thus  defeated  and  put  to 
flight— To  put  to  the  rout,  to  rout 
Bout  (routX  17.  t   1.  To  break  the  ranks  of  and 

gut  to  flight  in  disorder;  to  defeat  and  throw 
ito  confusion. 

The  king's  horse  .  .  .  routed  and  defeated  their 
whole  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  drive  or  chase  away;  to  dispel 

O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares. 
The  swcrp  of  sc)  the  in  morning;  dew.    Tennyson. 

—To  rout  out,  to  turn  out ;  to  search  thor- 
oughly. -  HvN.  To  defeat  discomfit  beat, 
overpower,  overthrow,  conquer. 
Bout,t  Boute  t  (rout),  v.i.    To  assemble  in 
a  clamorous  and  tumultuous  crowd. 

The  meaner  sort  routed  toge-'her,  and  suddenly 
iio];  the  earl  in  his  bouse,  sicw  him.        B<uoh. 


Bout  (rOt),  ft  [Form  of  to  root]  1.  To 
turn  up  with  the  snout  (as  hogs);  to  root 

Winder  of  the  horn 
When  snouted  wild-boars,  routing  tender  com. 
Anger  our  huntsman.  Keats. 

2.  In  teehnoloay,  to  deepen;  to  scoop  out;  to 
cut  out;  to  dig  out,  as  mouldings,  the  spaces 
between  and  around  block -letters,  book- 
binders' stamps,  Ac.  —  Routing  machine, 
routing  tooU,  a  machine  or  tools  for  routing 
or  scooping  out  spaces,  forming  mould- 
ings, Ac.,  in  wood,  metal,  or  stone.  See 
Router. 

Bout*  Boute  (rout),  v.i.  [Icel.  ratUa,  to 
roar.]  To  roar;  to  bellow,  as  cattle  do. 
Written  also  RowU.    [Obsolete  or  Scotch.  ] 

BOUtt  (routX  v.i  [A.  Sax.  hrHtan,  IceL 
hfj6ta,  rUita,  to  snore.]    To  snore. 

Bout-cake  (routlcak),*!.  A  rich  sweet  cake 
for  evening  parties. 

The  audience  .  .  .  waited  .  .  .  with  the  utmost 
patience,  beiii^  enlivened  by  an  interlude  of  rout' 
cakes  and  lemonade.  Dickens. 

Boute  (rOt),  n.  [Fr.  route,  O.Fr.  rote,  a  rut 
a  way,  a  path,  from  L.L.  rupta,  a  way,  a 
path,  properly  rupta  via,  a  way  broken 
throuffh  forests  or  the  like,  a  rough  path, 
from  L.  ruptue,  broken,  pp.  of  rumpo,  to 
break.  See  also  Rout,  a  company.]  The 
course  or  way  which  is  travelled  or  passed, 
or  to  be  passed;  a  passing;  acourse;  a  march. 
Wide  through  the  furzy  field  their  route  they  take. 

—  To  aet  the  route  (milit.),  to  receive  orders 
to  quit  one  station  for  another. 

Bouter  (rout'^r),  n.  [From  rout,  to  deepen, 
to  scoop  out]  In  carp,  a  sash-plane  made 
like  a  spokeshave,  to  work  on  sashes.— 
Router  gauge,  a  gauge  used  for  cutting  out 
the  narrow  channels  intended  to  receive 
brass  or  coloured  woods  in  inlaid  work.  It 
is  formed  like  the  common  marking  gauge, 
but  provided  with  a  narrow  chisel  as  a  cut- 
ter in  place  of  the  marking  po\nt— Router 
plane,  a  kind  of  plane  used  for  working  out 
the  bottoms  of  rectangular  cavities.  The 
sole  of  the  plane  is  broad,  and  carries  a 
narrow  cutter  which  projects  from  it  as  far 
as  the  intended  depth  of  the  cavity.  This 
plane  is  vulgarlv  called  the  old  woman't  tooth. 

Bouth  (routh),  n.  Plenty;  abundance. 
[Scotch.] 

BoutMe  (routhl).  a.  Plentiful;  weU  filled; 
abimdant  'A  routhie  but,  a  routhie  ben.' 
Bume.    [Scotch] 

BouUer  (ro'ti-i).  n.  [Fr.  route,  a  road.] 
One  of  a  class  of  militanr  adventurers  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  hired  themselves  out 
to  whoever  would  pay  Uiem  best:  so  named 
from  being  always  on  the  route  or  move. 

BoutlXiary  (rO'ti-na-riX  a-  Involving  or 
pertaining  to  routine;  customary;  ordinary. 
Emereon.    [Rare] 

Routine  (ri^tdnO.  n.  [Fr.,  from  route,  a  way, 
properly  the  way  which  one  invariably  takes 
through  custom.]  1.  A  round  of  business, 
amusements,  or  pleasure,  daily  or  frequently 
pursued ;  particularly,  a  course  of  business 
or  oflUdal  duties  regularly  or  frequentlv  re- 
turning. 'The  very  ordinary  rouiine  of  the 
day.*  Brougham.— %  Any  regular  habit  or 
practice  adnered  to  by  the  mere  force  of 
habit    Buckle. 

BoutlnlSt  (rO-t«n'ist).  n.  One  addicted  to 
routine;  specifically,  a  medical  man  who 
practices  in  an  unvaried  manner  and  accord- 
ing to  received  usage ;  a  routine  practitioner. 
Dunglimm. 

Boutously  (rout'us-li),  adv.  With  that  Tio- 
lation  of  Taw  called  a  rout 

Boux  (r6X  n.  (Fr.  rotkx  beurre,  reddish- 
brown  butter.  ]  In  cookery,  a  material  com- 
posed of  melted  butter  and  flour,  used  to 
thicken  soups  and  gravies. 

Bove  (rdv),  17.  i.  pret  A  pp.  roved;  ppr.  rov- 
ing. [Originally  to  wancfer  for  plunder,  and 
a  collateral  form  of  to  ro6  and  to  reave, 
directly  from  the  L.O.  or  D.;  L.O.  Hi^en,  D. 
rooveii,  I>an.r&i>0.Sw.  ro/vo.  torob;  Iceir^/ci, 
rdpa,  to  wander]  1.  To  wander,  to  ramble; 
to  range;  to  go,  move,  or  pass  without  cer- 
tain direction  in  anv  manner,  by  walking, 
riding,  flying,  or  otherwise.  *  Constrain  d 
me  from  my  native  realm  to  rove.*  Pope.— 
2.  To  have  rambling  thoughts;  to  be  in  a 
delirium;  to  rave;  to  be  light-headed;  hence, 
to  be  in  high  spirits :  to  be  fnll  of  fun  and 
frolic.  [Scotch] — 3.t  To  shoot  an  arrow  at 
a  certain  elevation,  not  point-blank;  to 
shoot  an  arrow  at  rovera  See  under  Rovkr. 
Stn.  To  wander,  roam,  range,  ramble,  stroll. 

Bove  (rOvX  v.t  To  wander  over;  as.  roving 
a  field;  roving  the  town.  This  may  l»e  con- 
sidered an  elliptical  form  of  expression  for 


rorlng  over,  through,  or  about  the  town. 

*  Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonneate.' 
Tenny»on.—2.i  To  shoot  at  rovers.  Jas. 
Harrington. —S.  To  plough  into  ridges  bj 
turning  one  furrow  upon  another.  [Ameri- 
can and  provincial  English.] 

Bore  (r6v),  n.  The  act  of  roving;  a  ramble; 
a  wandering. 

In  thy  nocturnal  rove  one  moment  halt      younjp- 

BOTO  (rdv),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  roved;  ppr.  rov- 
ing. [Alun  to  reeve  or  to  ravel.]  1.  To 
ditiw  Uirough  an  eye  or  aperture ;  to  bnne-. 
as  wool  or  cotton,  into  that  form  which  It 
receives  before  being  spun  into  thread ;  to 
card  into  flakes,  as  wool,  ^. ;  to  slub.— S.  To 
draw  out  into  thread ;  as.  to  rove  a  stock- 
ing.   [Provincial  English.] 

Bove  (rdvX  n.  A  roU  of  wool,  cotton.  Ac , 
drawn  out  and  slightly  twisted;  a  slub. 

Bove>beetle  (rdrWtl),  n.  A  name  glren 
to  one  of  the  larger  species  of  Staph  vlinide, 
such  as  the  Oeypue  oUm.  Also  culed  the 
Devil's  Coach-horse. 

BoTer  (r6v'*r),  n.  L  One  who  roves;  a  wan- 
derer; one  who  rambles  about— 2.  A  fickle 
or  inconstant  person. 

Man  was  formed  to  be  a  rover. 

Foolish  women  to  beUcvc.  Atendes. 

8.  A  robber  or  pirate;  a  freebooter.— 4.  t  A 
kind  of  strong,  heavy  arrow  shot  with  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  generally  at  46*. 

*  Flights,  rovers,  and  butt-ahaf  ta.'  B.  Jonson. 
—To  shoot  at  rovers,  in  anhery,  to  shoot  an 
arrow  for  distance  or  at  a  mark,  but  with  au 
elevation,  not  point-blank ;  or  to  shoot  an 
arrow  at  a  distant  object,  not  the  butt, 
which  was  nearer.  Hence  aUo  to  shoot 
without  any  particular  aim;  at  random. 
'Providence  shoots  not  at  rovers.'   South. 

Roving  (rdv'ing).  n.  1.  The  act  of  rambling 
or  wandering.  *  Rovings  of  fancy. '  Barrow. 
2.  The  process  of  giving  the  first  twist  to 
yam,  or  forming  a  rove. —  8.  A  slightly 
twisted  sliver  of  wool,  cotton,  ^^;  a  rove. 

Rovlng^firame  (rOvlng-framX  n.  A  roving- 
niHchine. 

Rovlngly  (rdv'ing-liX  adv.  In  a  roving  or 
wandering  manner. 

Bovlnjg-inaohlne  (rOv'ing-ma-shdn},  n.  A 
machine  for  hoisting  or  winding  the  slub- 
bings  on  smaller  bobbins  for  the  creels  of 
the  spinning-machine. 

B0Vlngne88(rdv'ingnes).fi.  State  of  roving. 

Bovlng-ehot  (rdv'lng-shotX  n.  A  stray  or 
random  shot 

These  five  schemes  will  prove  like  rovittg-sMots, 
some  nearer  and  some  farther  off,  but  all  at  Krcftt 
distance  from  the  mark.  Sir  tV.  TemfU. 

Bow  (rd),  n.  [A.  Sax.  n2i0.  a  row,  also  rmma^ 
whence  O.E.  revoe,  a  row;  perhaps  from  same 
root  as  roctm,  and  meuung  originally  the 
space  or  interval  between  rowa  See  Room  ] 
L  A  series  of  persons  or  things  arranged  in 
a  continued  line ;  a  line ;  a  rank ;  a  file;  as. 
a  roxo  of  trees ;  a  row  of  gems  or  pearls ;  a 
rovD  of  houses  or  columna  '  A  rovo  of  pina  * 
Shak.  'The  bright  seraphim  in  burning 
row*    UiXtofix.—%.\  A  line  of  writing. 

He  must  rede  many  a  rem 

In  Vergile  or  in  Claudiao.         Chanetr. 

—Row  euXture,  that  method  of  culture  in 
which  the  crops  (such  as  wheat)  are  sown  in 
drills. 

Bow  (r6X  v.i.  To  arrange  in  a  line;  to  set  or 
stud  with  a  number  of  things  ranged  in  a  line. 
'Thy  necklace  rowed  with  pearL'    PameU. 

Bow  (r6),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  rOiran,  IceL  nia,  Dan. 
roe,  8w.  ro,  D.  roe\jen,  to  row.  Rudder  is 
from  this  stem.]  1.  To  impel  along  the  sur- 
face of  water  by  oars;  as,  to  roto  a  boat— 
2.  To  transport  bv  rowing ;  as,  to  rotv  the 
captain  ashore  in  his  barge. 

Bow  (rd).  v.i  1.  To  labour  with  the  oar;  as. 
to  mw  well;  to  roir  with  oars  muffled.  *Rouf- 
ing  hard  against  the  stream.'  Tennyson.— 
2.  To  be  moved  by  means  of  oars ;  as,  the 
boat  roiM  easily. 

Bow  (rd),  n.  An  excursion  taken  in  a  boat 
with  oars. 

BOW(rou),  n.  [Perhnps  short  forrow-de-doie; 
comp.,  however.  fJ>p*y  ror,  rot»^n,  to  cry; 
also  Icel.  htjd,  h  rot  hi,  a  riot,  a  struggle  ] 
A  riotous  noise;  a  turbulent  noisy  disturb- 
ance; a  riot    i('ollo<|  ] 

I  said  nothing  to  you  about  it  {Don  yuan),  under* 
standing  that  is  a  «r<re  ^uMect  with  the  moral  reader, 
and  has  been  the  cau%e  of  a  great  row.         Byroet. 

Syn.  Broil,  uproar,  riot  tumult,  commotion, 
disturbance,  aflfray. 

Bow  (r»»u).  V.  t.  To  involve  In  a  quarrel,  dis- 
turbance, or  row.    [Colloq  ] 

Tell  him  (Cani^  l>ell)  all  this,  and  let  him  Uke  it  in 
gvwl  part ;  for  1  uu^ht  have  rammed  it  into  a  rerl«w 
and  ronaed  him.  Byron- 


File.  fir.  fat  full;       vA,  met  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not  mOve;       tube,  tub,  byU;       oil,  pound;       li.  Sc.  abtuM;      f,  Be.  fry. 
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'Bow(rou).  n.  [Seotcb.]  I.  A  roll;  a  ttst.— 
3.  A  roll  of  bread.    Sir  W.  ScoU. 

Bov(roa),  r.t  or  t  (A  form  of  roll}  To  roll; 
to  wind ;  to  revolve.    [Scotch.] 

Bow.ta.    [SeeRouOH.]    Bough. 

JU>wal)let  (rd'a-blX  a*-  Capable  of  being 
rowed  or  rowed  npon.  '  That  long  barren 
fen,  once  rowable.     B.  Jonton. 

Rowanah  (ro'wa-naX  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
a  permit  or  passpon. 

Rowan-tree  (rou'an-tr6),  n.  [Also  written 
roun-tree,  roan -tree,  and  probably  from 
roun,  round,  to  whisper,  rune,  A.  Sax. 
rAn,  mystery,  there  being  sundry  super- 
stitions connected  with  it;  this  Is  supported 
also  by  the  Icel.  name  reynir,  connected 
with  revTM,  to  examine,  run,  a  rune,  mprs- 
tery.]  The  mountain-ash  (Pyrutulucupana). 
See  Mountain-ash. 

Row-boat  (rd'bdt),  n.  A  boat  propelled  by 
rowing.     'Their  small  rous&oate.'  SmoUett 

JtOW-<fo-dOW  (rou'd6-dou),  n.  Same  as 
Rotcdy-dow. 

Rowdb^(rou'di),  n.  [From  row,  a  disturb- 
anceTj  A  riotous  turbulent  fellow;  a  rough. 
[CoUoq.l 

Rowdy(rou'di),a.  [Colloq]  I. Rough; dis- 
reputable ;  blaclcguard.— 2.  Coarsely  showy 
and  pretentious;  flaslty. 

(Those  womeo)  are  too  expensive  and  rewify  for 
me.  ComhiU  Mag, 

Rowdy-dow  (rou'di-dou),  ».  [Formed  from 
imitation  of  the  beat  of  a  drum.  Comp.  rvb- 
arduii.\  A  word  expressive  of  continuous 
ooise.    [Colloq.  and  vulgar.] 

Rowdy -dowdy  (rou'di-dou'diX  a.  [See 
Rowdy-dow. JNoisy;  turbulent  KoUsand 
Queriet. 

Rowds^lall  (rou'di-ishX  a.  Belonging,  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  rowdy;  characterixed  by 
or  disposed  to  rowdyism;  as,  rovodyiah  con- 
duct; rowdyUh  boys. 

Rowdylem  (rou'di-ixmX  n.  The  conduct  of 
a  rouffh  or  rowdy;  turbulent  blackguardism. 

Rowel  (rou'elX  n.  [O.Fr.  roueUe,  dim.  of 
roue,  L  rota,  a  wheel  ]  1.  Formerly  applied 
generally  to  a  small  circle,  ring,  or  wheeL 

The  {(olden  plumes  she  wears 
Of  that  proud  bird  which  starry  rowtis  bears. 

Sj/lvesUr. 

'Soyr  apeciflcaUy,  (a)  the  little  wheel  of  a 
spur,  formed  with  sharp  points.  (6)  A  little 
flat  ring  or  wheel  of  plate  or  iron  on  horses' 
bits.— 2.  In  farriery,  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk 
passed  through  the  flesh  of  horses,  answer- 
ing to  a  seton  in  surgery. 

SoweKrou'elX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  roweUed;  ppr. 
rowelling.  In/amery,  to  insert  a  rowel  in; 
to  pierce  the  skin  and  insert  a  roll  of  hair 
or  si^  'JRowel  the  horse  In  the  chest.' 
Mortimer. 

Rowel-head  (rou'el-hedX  n.  The  axis  on 
which  a  rowel  turns. 

Bending  forward  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  pantio{(  sides  of  his  poor  Jade 
Up  to  the  rowei-htad.  Shak. 

JEtOWen  (rou'enX  n.  [From  O.E.  row,  rowe= 
rough,]  1.  The  aftermath;  the  lattermath, 
or  second  crop  of  hay  cut  off  the  same 
ground  in  one  year.— 2.  A  stubble-fleld  left 
unploughed  till  after  Michaelmas  or  there- 
by, and  furnishing  a  certain  amount  of  herb- 


rum  your  cows  that  give  milk  into  jrour  rowtrts 
till  snow  comes.  Mortinur. 

Jlouen,  Rowet,  Rotoett,  Rowings,  Roughingt 

are  also  forms  used. 
Rower  (rd'^rX  n.  One  that  rows  or  manages 

an  oar  in  rowing. 
Rower  (rou'6rX  n.    [From  0  E.  roic,  rough.] 

A  workman  in  a  certain  process  of  wooUen 

manufacture.    Called  also  Rougher. 
Rowet.  Rowett  (rou'etX  n.  Same  tiARowen. 
Rowl  (roul),  n.    NauL  (a)  the  sheave  of  a 

whip-tackle,    (ft)  A  light  crane,  formerly 

used  in  discharging  cargo. 
Rowley-ra«S  (rouli-ragX    See  Raostonk. 
Rowlock  (rolokX  n.    A  connivance  on  a 

boat's  gunwale  on  which  ttie  oar  rests  in 


Ship's  Boat    a  a.  Rowlocks  (notched). 

rowing;  as,  (a)  a  notch  in  the  gunwale;  (6) 
two  ^ort  pegs  rising  from  the  gunwale; 
<e)  an  iron  stirrup  pivoted  on  the  gunwale ; 


(<f)  an  iron  pin  in  the  gunwale,  to  which 

the  oar  is  fastened  by  a  thong;  («)  a  pin  in 

the  Runwale  which  passes  Uirough  the  oar. 

RowIy-iKywly  (r6n-p61-iX  n.    See  Rollt- 

FOLY. 

Rown  (rounX  «•  t  and  i    See  RoUN. 

Row-port  (rd'pdrt).  n.  A  little  sanare  hole 
in  the  side  of  small  vessels  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  the  use  of  a  sweep  for  row- 
ing in  a  calm. 

Rowte  (routX  V.  i.  To  bellow;  to  roar  like  a 
bull;  to  rout.    [Scotch.] 

Rowth  (routhX  n.    See  RouTR. 

Roxlmrgblacea  rroks'bur-i-i''s$-SX  n.  pi. 
[lu  honour  of  Dr.  Roxburgh.]  A  small  nat 
order  of  dictyogens  with  bisexual  flowers. 
There  is  but  one  genus,  Roxburghia,  the 
species  of  which  are  natives  of  the  hot  parts 
of  India.  They  are  twining  ahnibs.  some- 
times attaining  a  length  of  600  feet,  llie 
roots  of  one  species  are  prepared  with  lime- 
water,  candied  with  sugar,  and  taken  with 
tea.     • 

Royt  (roi).  a.    RoyaL    Chapma^i. 

Royt(roiXn.    [Fr.  roi.]    A  king. 

Royal  (roi'alX  a.  [Fr.  royal,  L.  regalit,  from 
rex,  nma,  a  king.  See  Reqal.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  a  king;  pertaining  to  the 
crown ;  regal ;  as,  royai  power  or  preroga- 
tive :  a  royal  garden ;  royal  domains ;  the 
royal  family.— 2.  Becoming  a  king;  magnifl- 
cont;  kingly;  princely;  as.  royai  state. 
' /ioi/aZ  dignity.'  MUton.  *  Young,  valiant, 
wise,  and  no  doubt,  right  royaJL     Shak.— 

3.  Noble;  generous;  dignified. 

TU 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 

Shak. 

4.  Founded  or  originated  by,  in  the  service 
of.  under  the  patronage  of,  or  receiving 
support  from  royalty ;  as.  royal  tolvv  ; 
the  Royal  Academy  (see  Aoadbmy);  the 
Royal  Society  (see  below);  Royal  National 
Life -boat  Institution;  royal  bedesmen; 
royal  servants.  —  Royal  antler,  the  third 
branch  of  the  horn  of  a  deer.  See  Antlkr. 
— Royal  assent  See  Assent.  —Royal  hay,  the 
Laurus  indiea  or  Indian  hay.— Royal  blue, 
a  fine  deep  blue  prepared  from  cobalt,  used 
for  enamel  and  glass,  and  porcelain  paint- 
ing. The  name  is  also  given  to  a  fine,  deep, 
aniline  blue.  —  J{oyaf  &U17A.  See  Buroh. — 
Royal  charter.  See  Ckabtek.— Royal  Agh. 
See  Regal  Fish  under  Reqal.— Royal  glass, 
painted  g^ass.  Britton.— Royal  grant,  a 
grant  by  letters  patent  from  the  crown.— 
jRoyoZ  mer^Mnt,  formerly  applied  to  Italian 
mercliants  who  founded  principalities  which 
their  descendants  enjoyed,  such  as  the  Qri- 
nialdi  of  Venice,  the  Medici  of  Florence, 
and  others ;  also  applied  to  one  who  man- 
aged the  mercantile  affairs  of  a  state  or 
Idngdom. 

Losses 
That  hare  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back. 
Enow  to  press  a  nyai  mtrchani  down.    Shak. 

—Royal  mines,  mines  of  silver  and  gold.— 
Royal  Oak,  (a)  an  oak  in  Boscobel  Wood, 
which  was  said  to  have  sheltered  Charles 
II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Q>)  The 
Rclbur  Caroli,  a  southern  constellation.— 
Royal  Society  (of  London),  a  society  incor- 
porated by  Charles  II.  in  1660.  under  the 
name  of  *The  President,  Council,  and  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Natural  ^lilosophy.'  Its  Transac- 
tions, the  publication  of  which  began  in 
1665,  and  has  been  regularly  continued 
since,  contain  perhaps  me  most  valuable 
repository  of  scientific  research  in  exist- 
ence. A  somewhat  similar  society,  the 
RowU  Society  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  investi- 
gauon  and  discussion  of  subjects  in  science, 
art,  and  literature,  was  founded  in  178S.— 
Royal  standard.  See  Standard.— Royoj. 
Regal,  Kin^y.  Regal  is  a  more  abstract 
epithet  than  royal,  and  of  more  general  ap- 
plication. It  is  applied  primanly  to  what 
pertains  to  a  king  in  virtue  of  his  office; 
hence,  to  what  becomes  a  king,  or  what  is 
suggestive  of  a  king,  and  as  now  frequently 
used  is  nearly  sjmonymous  with  princely, 
magnificent;  as,  regal  state,  regal  power, 
regal  pomp.  Royal  \a  of  narrower  applica- 
tion, and  denotes  what  pertains  to  the  king 
as  an  individual,  or  Is  associated  with  his 
person:  as,  his  royal  highness;  the  royal  tm- 
mily;  the  royal  presence;  the  royal  robes;  a 
royal  salute.  It  does  not,  like  regal,  neces- 
sarilv  imply  magnificence.  Thus  a  royal 
residence  may  not  be  regal  in  its  character, 
while  on  the  other  hand  any  magnificent 
mansion  belonging  to  a  subject  may  be  de- 


scribed as  regal,  though  it  is  not  royoL  The 
sway  of  a  great  Highland  chief  of  old  was 
rtgcd,  but  not  royaL  Kingly  seems  to  be  in- 
termediate. It  signifies  literally  like  a  king, 
hence  proper  to  or  becoming  a  Idug,  and  m 
its  more  general  use  resembling  or  sugges- 
tive of  a  King.  Like  royal  it  has  reference 
to  personal  qualities,  as  a  kinglu  bearing. 

Gresence,  disposition,  and  the  like,  while 
ke  regal  it  is  not  restricted  to  the  monarch 
or  members  of  his  house.— SYN.  Kingly,  re- 
gal, monarchical,  imperial,kinglike,princely. 
august,  majestic,  superb,  splendid,  magnifi- 
cent, illustrious,  noble,  magnanimous. 

Royal  (roi'alX  «  1-  Paper  of  a  size  24  inches 
by  19  inches,  or  for  printing  purposes  26 
inches  by  20  inches.  In  th»  sense  often 
used  adjectively;  as,  royal  octavo:  royal 
ouarto. — 2.  I^aut.  a  square  sail  spread  imme- 
diately above  the  top-gallant-sall.— 8.  One 
of  the  shoots  of  a  stag's  head;  a  royal  ant- 
ler.—4.  In  artillery,  a  small  mortar.— &  A 
gold  coin  formerly  current  in  England.  See 
BXkL.~The  Royals,  the  name  formerly 
given  to  the  first  regiment  of  foot  in  the 
British  army,  now  called  the  Royal  Scots, 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  regular  corps  in 
Europe. 

Royai-ardi  (roi-al-ttrohO,  n.  A  degree  in 
freemasonry. 

Royalett  (roi'al-et).  n.  A  petty,  nnimpoi^ 
tant,  or  powerless  king. 

There  were  at  this  time  two  other  rttyoMr,  ax  only 
kings  by  his  leave.  FulUr. 

Royalism  (rof  al-ixmX  a  The  principles  or 
cause  of  royalty;  attachment  to  a  royal 
government 

Royalist  (roi'al-ist},  n.  An  adherent  to  a 
king,  or  one  attached  to  a  kingly  govern- 
ment Specifically  applied  in  history  to,  (a) 
a  partisan  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.:  op- 
p^ed  to  Roundhead;  a  cavalier. 

Where  Candish  fought  the  royalists  prevail'd. 

n'alltr. 

g)  An  adherent  to  the  Bourbon  family  after 
te  first  French  revolution.  Used  adjec- 
tively—'Royalicf  antiquarians.'  Carlyle. 
Rosrallse  (roi'al-k^.  v.t.  pret.  <fepp.  royalized; 
ppr.  royalinng.  To  make  royal.  '  To  royal- 
\ze  his  blood  I  spilt  my  own. '  Shak. 
Royally  (roi'alllX  adv.  In  a  royal  or  kingly 
manner;  like  a  king;  as  becomes  a  king. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd.         Dryden. 

Royal-mait  (rol'al-mastX  n.  Saut.  the 
fourth  mast  from  the  deck,  commonly  made 
in  one  piece  with  the  top-gallant-mast 

Royal-rldl  (roi'al-rich),  a.  Rich  as  a  king; 
rich  or  gorgeous  enough  for  a  king. 

Trust  me.  in  bliss,  I  shall  abide 
In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me. 
So  royal-rich  and  wide.  Ttnuyson. 

Royalty  (roi'al-tiX  n.  [SeeRoTAL.]  1.  The 
state,  condition,  or  quality  of  being  royal ; 
as,  (a)  the  state  or  dignity  of  a  king;  condi- 
tion or  status  of  a  person  of  royal  rank. 

I  will,  alas  I  be  wretched  to  be  great. 

And  sigh  in  royalty,  and  grieve  in  state.    Prior. 

(6)  The  state  of  being  royal  by  birth ;  hlah 
extraction.  'Setting  aside  his  high  blood's 
royalty.'  Shak.  (e)  The  character  of  being 
Idnglv  or  becoming  a  king;  kingly  character; 
kingliness 

In  his  rttyalty  of  nature 

Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared.     Shak. 

2.  The  person  of  a  king;  majesty;  as,  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  'For  thus 
his  royaUy  doth  speak.'    iSAolr. 

Draw,  you  rascal ;  you  come  with  letters  against 
the  king  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part  against 
the  royals  of  her  father.  Shak. 

8.  A  right  or  prerogative  of  a  king:  espe- 
cially, a  signorage  due  to  a  king  from  a 
manor  of  which  he  is  lord,  or  the  manor 
itself ;  a  tax  paid  to  the  crown  or  a  land- 
owner on  the  produce  of  a  mine;  a  tax  paid 
to  a  superior  as  representing  the  king. 

With  the  property  were  inseparably  connected  ex- 
tensive royalties.  Macaulay. 

Hence  —  4.  A  tax  paid  to  one  who  holds  a 
patent  protected  by  government  for  the  use 
of  the  patent,  generally  at  a  certain  rate  for 
each  article  manufactured;  a  percentage 
paid  to  the  owner  of  an  article  for  its  use. — 
6.  Kingdom;  domain;  province;  sphere. 

The  vast  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  knavery, 
folly,  affectation,  humour.  &c-.  as  mingied  with  each 
other,  or  as  modified  by  difference  of  aue,  sex,  tem- 
per, education,  profession,  and  habit  of  body,  are  all 
witliin  the  royalty  of  the  modem  comic  dramatist. 
.  .  The  ancients  were  much  more  limited  in  their 
circle  of  materials.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

6.  An  emblem  of  royalty. 

Wherefore  do  I  assume 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign.    Militn, 


ch,  eAain;     6h,  Sc  locA;     g,  ^;     j,  ^b;     b.  Fr.  ton; 
Vol.  IlL 


ng,  sin^;     TH,  t^en;  th,  CUn;    w,  toig;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  axure.— See  KJII. 
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7.  In  Scotland,  the  area  occupied  bj  a  royal 
bargh,  or  (in  plural)  the  bounds  ox  a  royal 
burgh. 

Royal-yard  (rol'al-yllrd),  n.  NatU.  the 
fourth  yard  xrom  the  deck,  on  which  the 
royal  is  set 

Boyena  (roi-^naX  n.  [After  Adrian  ran 
Jwyet^,  a  Dutch  botanist.]  A  Cape  genus  of 
shrubs  or  trees,  nai  order  Ebenaceie,  differ- 
inff  from  the  true  ebony  (Dlospvros)  and 
others  in  having  fertile  ana  sterile  flowers 
on  the  same  instead  of  on  different  plants. 
They  have  a  flve-lQbed  calyx  and  a  five- 
parted  bell-shaped  corolla,  and  bear  globular 
or  elliptical  berries  about  the  size  of  dam- 
sons. R.  hieida  is  a  pretty  white-flowered 
bush  sometimes  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

Boynet  (roin),  v.t  [Fr.  rogner.}  To  bite; 
to  gnaw.    Speiuer. 

Boynet  (roin),  v.i  [Fr.  grop%§r,  to  growl.] 
To  growl    Spemer. 

Boynlaht  (roin'ish),  a.  [Fr.  rogneux,  man^, 
from  rofftte,  scab;  L.  rubigo,  rubiginit.] 
Mangy;  scabby;  hence,  mean;  paltry; 
scurvv.  'The  roynif^  down.'  Shak.  Spelled 
also  Hoimth. 

Boystor  (roi'st^r),  n.  1. 1 A  roysterer.— 8.  A 
drunken  or  riotous  frolic ;  a  spree.  'Some 
beau  who  had  been  on  the  reyiter  all  night' 
CornhiU  Mag.    Spelled  also  RoitUr. 

Boysterer  (roi'st«r-«rX  n.  Same  as  BoU- 
terer. 

Boyvton-orow  (roi'ston-krO),  n.  The  com- 
mon English  name  for  what  is  otherwise 
called  the  hooded  crow,  the  Corvn$  eomix. 
It  is  gray,  with  black  head,  throat,  wings, 
and  tail  It  feeds  on  carrion,  eggs,  young 
birds,  shell-flsh,  Ac 

Boytelett  (roi'te-letX  n.  [Fr.  rmUUL  from 
rm.  king.]    A  little  or  petty  king.    Heylin. 

Boytisht  (roi'tishX  a.  [Probably  for  riotUh 
or  roiUith.  ]    Wild ;  irr^g^ular. 

No  weed  presumed  to  show  its  rtytUk  face. 

Btaumont. 

Bnb  (rub),  V.  t  pret.  A  PP.  rubbed;  ppr.  rvb- 
hi4\g.  [Same  word  as  Dan.  rubbe,  to  rub,  to 
scrub.  The  Celtic  languages  also  have  the 
wortl,  which  may  be  origmalbr  Celtic.  W. 
rhwh,  a  rub,  a  chafe,  rhwbiad,  a  rubbing; 
Gaul,  ntbt  rubadh,  Ir.  mbha,  a  wound,  a 
hurt,  rubadh^  attrition.  Rubbtth^  rvbUe  are 
derivatives.]  1.  To  move  along  the  surface 
of,  or  backwards  and  forwards  upon,  with 
friction:  to  applv  friction  to;  as,  to  ntb  the 
face  or  arms  witn  the  hand;  to  rvb  the  body 
with  flannel;  hence,  to  wipe;  to  clean;  to 
scour. 

Co.  sir,  rub  your  chain  with  crums.        ShmM. 

2.  To  spread  a  thin  coating  over  the  surtece 
of;  to  smear  all  over:  to  spread  over;  as,  to 
rub  anything  with  oil  'Their  straw-built 
citadel,  new  rubb'd  with  balm/    MUUm.— 

8.  To  polish;  to  retouch:  with  over. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is  to  rt^ 
0ver  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creation.  S»iUh. 

4  In  building,  (a)  to  polish  or  give  a  smooth 
surface  to.  as  a  stone,  by  ert^g  the  tool 
marks  by  the  agency  of  a  piece  of  a  grit-stone 
with  sand  and  water,  so  as  to  render  thestone 
less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  atmosphere. 
(6)  To  smooth,  as  the  chipped  surface  of  a 
brick  with  a  piece  of  rough-grained  stone. 
Kee  RUBBnco-STOMB.— 5.  To  obstruct  by  col- 
lision; to  hinder;  to  cross.    [Rare.] 

'Tis  the  dulce's  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows. 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stupp'd.  Shak. 

6.  To  touch  hard;  to  chafe;  to  fret;  to  gall; 
to  tease  or  vex  with  gil>es  or  sarcasms.— 7o 
rub  down,  (a)  to  reduce  or  bring  to  smaller 
dimensions  by  friction;  to  render  less  pro- 
minent, or  to  smooth  down  as  by  rubbing. 
We  r«*A  each  other's  angles  down.      Ttnnyttn, 

(6)  To  clean  by  rubbing;  to  comb  or  curry, 
as  a  horse.  —To  rub  off.  to  clean  anything  bv 
rubbing;  to  separate  by  friction;  as.  to  rub 
off  rust —To  rti^  out,  to  remove  or  separate 
by  friction;  to  erase;  to  obliterate;  as.  to 
rub  out  marks  or  letters;  to  rub  out  a  stain. 
—To  rub  tip,  (o)  to  burnish;  to  polish;  to 
clean.  (&)  To  excite:  to  awaken;  to  rouse  to 
actii»a:  as,  to  rub  up  the  memory. 
Rub  (rub),  p.t.  1.  To  move  along  the  surface 
of  a  bo<ly  with  pressure:  to  grate;  as,  a  wheel 
rubu  against  a  gate-po^t  —  8.  To  fret ;  to 
cliafe :  to  make  a  friction.  'It  rubb'd  upon 
the  sore.'  Dryden.  —  Z.  To  move  or  pass 
with  ditflculty ;  to  get  on  or  along  with  dif- 
ficulty: usually  with  on,  along,  or  through. 
'Ti*  as  much  as  one  can  do.  to  rub  through  the 

Workt.  Sir  R.  l.'hitr^^Hgt. 

Who  have  no  other  real  desire  than  th.it  of  rrnhbing 
«M.  M>  as  to  csca(>e  general  blame.         y.  5.  MtU. 

He  ruht  #M  pretty  much  the  same  as  erer.    L€v*r. 


1  used  to  roanajre  to  mk  along  at  first ;  the  streets 
hare  got  shocking;  bad  of  late.  Maykew. 

Rub  (rubX  n.  L  The  act  of  rubbing;  friction; 
as,  to  give  something  a  rub  with  a  cloth.— 
2.  That  which  renders  motion  or  progress 
difiloult;  collision;  hlnderance;  obsloiiction; 
hence,  a  difficulty;  a  cause  of  uneasiness;  a 
pinch.  'Ooes  on  without  any  rub  or  inter- 
ruption.'   Svoift. 

Now  every  rub  is  smoothed  in  our  way.    Shak. 

All  sort  of  rMAr  will  be  laid  in  the  way. 

Sir  IV.  DavenatU. 
To  sleep,  perchance  to  dream;  ay,  there's  the  rub. 

SAa*. 
8.t  Unevenness  of  surface.    *The  inequali- 
ties, rubbt,  and  hairiness  of  the  skin.'    Sir 
T.  Browne.  —  4.  In  h<mMng,  ineouality  of 
ground  that  hinders  the  motion  of  a  bowL 

A  rub  to  an  overthrown  bowl  proves  an  help  by 
hindering  it  F%Ultr. 

6.  A  sarcasm ;  a  tibe ;  a  taunt ;  something 
grating  to  the  feeUngs.— a.  In  eard-plaging, 
a  contraction  of  Richer.  ^ 

*  Can  you  one?'  Inquired  the  old  lady.  '  I  can.'  re- 
plied Mr.  Pickwick.    •  Double,  single,  and  the  rub.' 

Dickens. 

7.  A  rub-stone. 

Rub-a-dub  (rub'a-dubXn.  [Imitative.]  The 

sound  of  a  drum  when  beat;  a  clatter. 

The  drum  advanced,  beatinc  no  measured  martial 
tune,  but  a  kind  of  rut'O-duf,  like  that  with  which 
the  nre-drum  startles  the  artisans  of  a  Scotch  burgh. 

Sir  tV.  Scott. 

Rubassa  (m-basO.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rubette, 
red;  comp.  ruby.\  A  lapidaries'  name  for  a 
beautiful  variel^  of  rock-crystal,  limpid  or 
slightly  amethystic,  si>ecklea  in  the  interior 
with  minute  spangles  of  specular  iron,  which 
reflect  a  colour  resembling  that  of  ruby. 
The  best  rubasse  comes  from  Brazil  An 
artificial  kind  is  made  bv  heating  rock- 
crystal  red-hot,  and  then  plunging  it  into  a 
colouring  liquid.  The  crystal  thus  becomes 
full  of  craclu,  which  the  colouring  matter 
enters. 

Rubato  (m-bii'tdX  a.  [It,  stolen  (timeY] 
In  mtoie,  a  style  of  singing  or  playing,  in 
which  some  of  the  notes  are  unduly  length- 
ened and  others  proportionally  contracted, 
so  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  bar  is 
maintained. 

Rubba^etCrub'aJ).  ft.    Rubbish.    Wottmi. 

Rubbee  (rub'6X    See  Rabi. 

Rubber  (rub'^rX  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  ruDs;  as,  (a)  the  instnunent  or  thing 
used  in  rubbing  or  cleaning.  (6)  A  coarse 
file,  or  the  rough  part  of  it  (e)  A  whetstone : 
a  rub-stone,  (d)  The  cushion  of  an  electric 
machine,  by  fncUon  against  which  the  plate 
becomes  charged  with  positive  electricity 
and  the  rubber  with  negative  electricity. 
The  rubber  is  made  of  horsehair,  and  covered 
with  leather  overlaid  with  a  metallic  prepar- 
ation, sometimes  consisting  of  the  bisulphide 
of  tin  or  an  amalgam  usuaUy  of  zinc,  tin,  and 
mercury,  (e)  A  small  instrument  used  to 
flatten  down  the  seams  of  a  sail  in  sail- 
making.  (J)  A  rubbing-stone.— 2.  At  whist 
and  some  other  games,  two  games  out  of 
three;  or  the  game  that  decides  the  contest; 
or  a  contest  consisting  of  three  games.— 
a  Inequality,  as  inequality  of  grotmd  in 
bowling;  a  rub;  hence,  obstruction;  diffi- 
culty; hardship;  unpleasant  collision  in  the 
business  of  life. 

He  thdt  plays  at  bowls,  must  expect  to  meet  with 
rubbers.  Thatkeray. 

4.  That  which  grates  on  the  feelings ;  a  sar- 
casm; a  rub. —5.  Caoutchouc,  a  substance 
produced  from  the  Siphonia  euutica,  a  sub- 
stance remarkably  plLsble  and  elastic :  usu- 
ally in  this  sense  called  India-rubber;  hence, 
(a)  an  overshoe  made  of  india-rubber;  (6)  an 
india-rubber  tyre  for  the  wheel  of  a  blcvcle; 
(c)  a  block  or  cake  of  prepared  caoutchouc 
for  erasing  pencil  marks. 

Rubben  (rub'^rtX  n.  A  disease  in  sheep 
occasioning  ffreat  neat  and  itching.  Called 
also  Scab,  Shab,  or  Ray. 

Rubbldge  t  (rub'iJX  n.    Rubbage;  rubbish. 

Rubblng-pott  (ruVing-pastX  n.  A  post  set 
up  for  cattle  to  rub  themselves  on. 

Rubbinff-atone  (rub'ing-stdnX  n.  In  buitd- 
ing,  a  gAt-stone  for  polishing  or  erasing  the 
tool-marks  on  a  stone,  or  on  which  the 
bricks  for  the  gauced  work,  after  they  have 
been  rough-shaped  by  the  axe,  are  rubbed 
smooth. 

Rubbish  (rublshX  n.  [From  rub;  properly, 
that  which  is  rubbed  off.  but  not  now  used 
in  this  limited  sense.]  1.  Fragments:  refuse 
fragments  of  building  materials ;  broken  or 
Imperfect  pieces  of  any  structure;  ruins; 
debris. 
He  saw  titte  town's  one-half  in  rubHsh  lie.  Drydon 


2.  Waste  or  rojected  matter;  anything  rile 
or  worthless. 

Not  one  life  shall  be  destroy 'd. 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void.       Tennyson. 

8.  Mingled  mass;  confusion.    'In  the  jum- 
bled rvbbieh  of  a  dream.'    Tennyeon. 
Rubbiahlllg  (mb'ish-ing),  a.   Contemptible; 
trashy;  worthless;  rubbishy.    [Vulgar.] 

This  is  the  hend.  is  it.  of  my  taking  notice  of  that 
rubbishing  creature,  and  demeaning  myself  to  pat- 
ronize her  ?  Dicktns. 

Rubbishy  (mb'ish-lX  a.    l.  diaracterized 
by  rubb|sh;  containing  rubbish. 

Indeed  Rome  in  general  might  be  called  a  ruk' 
bishy  place.  A.  H.  Ctough. 

2.  Trashy;  worthless.  [(^Uoq.] 
Rubble,  Rubble-etone  (ruba,  mba-stOn). 
n.  (From  rvb  (which  seeX  ]  1.  A  name  giveo 
by  qitarrymen  to  the  upper  fragmentary 
and  decomposed  portion  of  a  mass  of  stone. 
2.  Stones  of  irregular  shapes  and  dlmensiona, 
broken  bricks,  ^. .  used  in  coarse  masonry 
or  to  fill  up  between  the  facing  courses  of 
walls;  also  masonry  of  such  stones;  mbble- 
work.  —  S.  In  geiA.  (a)  a  mass  or  stratum  of 
fragments  of  rock  lying  under  the  alluvium, 
and  derived  from  the  neighbouring  rock. 
(6)  A  kind  of  conglomerate  rock  composed 
of  fragments  of  different  kinds  of  rock  ce- 
mented together  by  some  substance,  and 
usually  called  Qraywadct.—^  The  whole  of 
the  bran  of  wheat  before  it  is  sorted  into 
pollard,  bran,  Aa.    (Provincial  English.] 

Rubble  -  wall  ( rubl-w||l  X  n.  A  wall  built 
of  rubble-stones.    See  Rubbls-woek. 

Rubble -work,  Rubble -walling  (mbl- 
w6rk,  rubl-w|^I-ingX  n.  Walls  or  masonry 
built  of  rubble-stones.  Rubble-walls  are 
either  coursed  or  uncoursed ;  in  the  former 
the  stones  ara  roughly  dressed  and  laid  in 
courses,  but  without  regard  to  eouality  in 
the  height  of  the  courses;  in  the  latter 
(called  random-rukble)  the  stones  are  used 
as  they  occur,  the  Interstices  between  the 
larger  stones  being  filled  in  with  smaller 
pieces. 

KUbbly  (rubl-iX  a-  Abounding  in  small  ir- 
regular stones;  containing  rubble. 

Rubedinous  (r&-bed'in-usX  a.  [L.  rubedo^ 
redness,  from  rubere,  to  be  red.]  Reddish. 
Moe.  Stuart    [Rare.] 

Rubefkdent  (r6-b£-f&'shi-entX  a.  [L.  rube- 
faeiene,  rubejacientie,  ppr.  of  rube/aeio — 
rubeo,  to  be  red,  and  facio,  to  make.) 
Making  red. 

Rubefacient  (rO-bd-f&'shi-entX  n.  In  med. 
a  substance  for  external  appucation  which 
produces  redness  of  the  skin,  not  followed 
by  blister. 

RubefkCtion  (rfi-b^fak'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  producing  redness  of  the  skin,  as  bv  a 
rubefacient;  the  state  of  being  made  rea. 

Rubelllte  (rblMl-ItX  tK  (L-  rubeUue,  dim. 
of  nUfer,  red,  and  Or.  lithog,  a  stone.]  Red 
tourmaline,  a  siliceous  mineral  of  a  red  col- 
our of  various  shades;  the  red  shorl ;  siber- 
ite.  It  occurs  in  accumulated  groups  of  a 
middle  or  large  size,  with  straight  tubular- 
like  stria.  It  acquires  opposite  electricitiea 
by  heat 

Rubens-brown  (rdl>enz-broiuX  ^  (From 
the  great  Flemish  painter  Rubene,  who  was 
partial  to  the  use  of  it  ]  A  rich  and  durable 
brown  pigment,  warmer  and  more  ochreous 
than  Vandyke-brown. 

Rubeola  (r6-be'd-laX  n.  [New  L..  from  L 
ruber,  red]    In  med.  the  measles  (which 

Rubeoloid  (rfi-bd'o-loidX  a.  [Rubecta,  and 
Or.  eidoe,  resemblance.]  Resembling  rube- 
ola.   Dunglison. 

Rubesoenoe  (r6-bes'sensX  n.  A  growing  m- 
bescent  or  red;  the  state  of  becoming  or 
being  red;  a  blush.    Roaet, 

Rubesoent  (r&-bes'sent).  a.  [L.  ntbeecene, 
rubeecentie,  ppr.  of  rube»co,  incept  from 
rubeo,  to  be  red.  from  ruber,  red.  ]  Orowiog 
or  l>ecoming  red;  tending  to  a  red  colour. 

Rubesahl  (ri/be-tsHlX  n.  Number  Nip.  a 
famous  mountain  spirit  of  Oermany.  some- 
times friendly,  sometimes  mlschievotu:  a 
familiar  imp,  corresponding  to  our  Puck, 
ao'l  said  to  be  generally  favourable  to  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  but  waging  war  on  tlte 
proud  and  wicked  He  is  the  hero  of  many 
ballads  and  tales,  and  of  several  operas. 

Rubla  (rt/bi-aX  n.  [L.  rubia,  madder,  from 
rubeue,  red  —  in  allusion  to  the  colour  oIh 
tained  from  the  roots.]  A  genus  of  plants 
found  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Rul)iacew>  They  «re  peren- 
nial herbs  often  woody  below,  with  wnorled 
entire  leaves  and  small  yellowish  fiowere. 
Sevend  species  are  employed  in  medicine. 


Fite.  fir.  fat.  fall;       mh,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     nOte.  not.  mOve;       tfibe.  tub,  boU;       oil,  pound;       tt.  Sc  abttne;     f.  8&  fry. 


KVBIACKA 

and  alK)  In  tha  uta,  for  the  uka  ot  tbs  col- 
ouring nutter  nUch  ii  conUlned  In  (ba 

der  plant  (See  Uaddih.)  Ills  root  ot  A 
cerdifiitia  rleldi  Uie  munjaet  of  India.  Sea 
UDKJHT. 
BnbteOUi  (rO-bl-k'tfrA,  n  pt  A  large  natn- 
nl  order  ol  Mogenoui  plinta,  comprlalng 
the  ordera  dnchxnaceB  and  GUJacM.  ud 
Including  all  monopetalDni  nlanU  with  op- 

^iarted  In  the  tuba  of  the  uirulla  and  al- 
tftroatlni  with  lla  lohee,  and  an  tnlerior 
compoood  orar^. 

BnUMlIl.BllMmallia{r(nil-a-aln).  n.  (d, 
HnO.g.)  A  yellow  crntallixabl*  colourluir 
^ter  loanil  In  niadtlar  rooL 

Bublmn,  BntdUM  (rVbl-an). ».  (CaH„0,t) 
The  bitter  prfnclpla  and  colour-produolna 
matter  ot  madder.  On  tning  tod;a  wl^ 
nblan  In  the  aiuil  manner  the  mordanta 
uaiune  only  the  falnteat  ahadeaof  colour. 
It,  hawerer.  the  watei7  aolaUoD  be  inliad 
»lUi  aulphurJc  or  moriaUc  acid  and  boiled 
It  gradualiir  depoalta  a  qnantlty  at  ItuoluUe 

JeUow  flocka.  which,  af  Ur  belni  aeparated 
J  nitratloD  and  well  washed,  are  loODd  to 

tain  alliarine,  to  which  thex  owe  their  tine 
torlal  power. 
BaUoan  (nnil-kan]L  a.     |Fr  .  tron  L  rvtuo. 

a  ba^riorTel.  or  bl^  hone   with  Ilght- 
cray  or  whito  upon  the  flanka.  ont  the  gray 
or  white  not  predominant  then. 
Bttl)l(»tl^•l(^O^i-llit■lv),Tl.    That  which 


i  rarletr  <ti  ruby  ot  a  reddlah 

-raiU. 

IIOD).n.  AamallriTerwhlch 
f  from  Cilalptne  Oaul,  the 
KltoJuIluaCHar.  Thecroia- 
~     IT  *aa  tha  Ant  *tep 


ftuUooBjrV 
a«paralad  II 


It  to  a  declaration  ot  war. 


Hence  tiie  phraae  lo  . 
em  d^olSsa  to  take  i 
enterprlae.or  to  adopt 


the  face-  'Platore  ru^i^urKf  noae.'  Dowx. 
BaMiHuidltT  (t«-bl-kuii'dl-tl),  «.  The  lUte 
at  being  rubicund;  redneia. 

BaUdlnm  (rtt-bld'l-um ).  ».  (L.  ruAufu, 
red-l  Sjrm.  Kb;  at.  wt  SG'«.  A  melal  be- 
longing (o  the  gronp  o(  elomenta  which 
llkcwlM  Includei  lUtalum.  aodiam.  potai- 
alam,  and  ceilam.  It  wai  dlicovered  by 
KlrchhoS  and  Bunun,  In  ISSO,  by  the  me- 
Ihod  ot  ipectral  analyila  Ite  tpectmm  la 
chiefly  dtatlngulahed  by  two  bright  red 
Ihiea  altuatedheyund  thellneA;  bence  Ue 
name  KabldJum  wu  fint  detected,  toga- 
Uier  with  ciaalum.  In  the  mineral  water  ol 
DUrckhelm,  In  which  It  eciaU  to  the  amount 
ot  two  parte  la  ten  million.  II  haa  alnca 
been  found  In  latse  quantity,  together  with 
cnalum  and  lithium.  In  aeieral  other  aalina 
walen,  and  moit  abundantly  In  Chat  ol 


;  that  ot  Boiena.  In 


only  a  ■ 


mlum. 


■nmetala 


...  _.  .-_ lo  oil^iigue,  the  jMUIIle  ol 

UtJ)  In  Mnland.  the  lltbla-Rilca  otZlnnwald 
in  Bohemia,  and  other  llthla  minerala.  It 
haa  been  fannd  alio  In  (ba  aaheaof  many 
plania,  and  in  tbs  ulln  or  crude  potaih  ob- 
tained tram  tha  realdue  ot  tbs  bBelroot- 


In 


dnerelt   a 


at  aialmilatlng  tv 
d  the  aalin  of 


nntain  potaialun 

lUad  (r»'bld).  a.     Sed  a*  a  mb 
uM»i  lip;  rutuiil  nectar.     ShaH. 


BnUfle  (ro.blfIk).  a. 


ik).  0.    [L.  rvtar,  re 
make.]    tUkuid  rad;  ai, 

kt"ahoa],n.    '. 


BnblflntioD ,. 

of  maldng  red    HowIL 
BtAUijnn  (  ro^l-totm  >.  a.     [L.  niter,  red. 
and/ormo.]  Harlzig  the  character  or  nature 

rW(/»ia  •lUlje  Ihe  Icul  retncied.  AVbMi. 
Bablfr  (nybi-tl)   a.t.    [Bee  RuBirm]    To 

make  nd;  iDreddan.  'itubVViiv medicine.' 

Sit  T.  Brant.    [Bare.) 
Bobl«ll>0«(n)-l>ii'ln-*a),o,  Brown-red.  In 

eurtace  whose  pecollar  ooionr  la  owing  to 
glandular  hahv.     Tnat.  tif  Btt 
Bablglnoa*  (rO-blJ-ln-ui).  a.     BihlblUng  or 
aaet:Ieil  by  rublgo;  ruity;  mildewed  Dun- 

BntllCO  (rO-brgA).  n.  [L.]  A  Und  ol  mat 
on  ptanta.  conalitlng  of  a  paraaltle  Inngtu 
ormnihroom;  mildew. 

Biibinl(nn>iii>n.    a  ruby 

BnUoiUI  (rim-uV  a.    |L  mttut.  tron 


f.ni. 


bMh  (  rtJ-Wr'e-      ,. 

ir.  r«tn*.  realn.l    (C,H,(V) 

■    irlngmateer' '--- 

,— lill.  n.     Sai 

Knbrle  (: 


I    (C,H,C..,    __. 
iBomerfc  with  bei 

(r(n>l).  n.     Same  aa  ItouNt. 

B  (m'brlkl,  n.    (Fr.  ralirigue;  L  nt- 

brii>i(umi},  r»d  earth,  the  title  ot  a  law  In 

red.  a  law.  from  niter,  red.]    1.  Some  nart 

printed  matter  that  la 

portion*; 


of  a  manuacript  or  I 

henoe.  (a)  tha  UUfr^p^^  htU  oi'itTthe 
initial  Mtan,  Ac.  when  written  or  printed 
bi  red     (b)  In  Uw  booka,  the  title  ol  a 


ttled  by  anlhorily. 

coDcrptioai  b«fDR  Cluinlujiy.  £v  Qmnar 

KubrlD  (rtilirik),  i.C     To  adoni  with  re 

Kabrlc,  BaliriOftl  (rlVbrlk,  rtiairlk.al ), 
1.  Bed;  marked  with  r«d. 


rubric.  'Ku&ricoj  eocentnciuea.    Kingtiey. 
Babilnte  («/brik-il),  ».(.    [L  niirtw,  rv- 

Arvnlum, from ruAriea.    SaeBDBRIC.)    To 

mark  or  dliUnguiah  with  red.    Sir  T.  Iln- 

tert 
Bnbrlmte,  KnUrlMUd  (r(/brlk.4t,  ro^rik- 

il4d>.  a.    Uarked  with  red. 
Bnloiolui  (t«-hrf  than),  n.     One  rened  In 

the  rubric;  an  adherent  or  adrocate  tor  the 

rubric.     QaarU  flee. 

BnllTlalltlra'brl-alit),  n.  Samaaa  Rvbrieian. 
Btthildty  (rd-brt.'l.Ul,  n.     [I.  ruiriw, 

ruddle.]    Bmluaaa    '  Auineif^  ol  the  Nile. 

ButMui-oak*  (t«b'>en-ktk>,  n.    [G.  nitem. 


«  (rybni).  n.    (L,  f 


to  the  colour  ot  the  i 


aomeot  Che  >peciea.)  A  genua  of  planta, 
t  order  Biuaacee,  inlMinler  Boieie.  The 
eciei,  which  conalit  of  ahmbc.  are  untrer 


nwolea.  aiuoog  which  are  th( 
/dinu,  orraapberry;  R.trvtitt 
mon  bramble;  A aoasMbr. orat- 
or roebuck-beiTT ;  and  B.  Ouu 
mountain  .bramble  or  cloudbOTT. 


rom  L.  ruteiij.  red,  n 
i  cryatalllisd  gam 


In  Ceylon.  Pegu, 


.   tothedla- 
ind  chletiT  Id 


ndMy. 


red)    1 
mondlnhardne 

•ore.     Itiaolrarloui'ihaduof..., 

moaC  highly  prUediarietiea  are  the  crlmaun 
anil  cannlne  red.  Among  lapldarlei  IhB 
icarlBt-caloured  li  aomeUmea  called  jpjnel 
Tvbt:  the  pale  or  raae-red,  talw  rvfcn;  and 
Che  yetlowiah-red.  ruliiciUe.  The  ruby  I*  a 
modlflcaCIon  ot  the  comndam.  (See  Cobdn- 

wlth  imall  qiuintltlet  ol  macoeala,  iie.~ 
£  Sedneaa;  iwl  colour. 

3.  Something  reaembUng  a  mhy;  a  blaln;  a 
blotch;  a  carbuncle.— 4.  la  printing,  atype 
amallertbln  nonpareil  and  larger  than  pearL 
— Kulitf  of  nmnitot  auJpAur,  la  the  proto- 
aulphide  ot  arvenic.  or  red  eomponnd  of  ar- 
aamc  and  aniphur  — AuAy  pf  tine,  la  the 
aulphide  ot  dncnrred  blende.— Aiatrutv. 
the  meat  Talued  apeclei  nl  gamaC. 
Bllb;(r<>lil).>.l.   %  make  red. 


Bnck  (rUk).  n.     A  wrtDkla 
BB(»(ruk),r,IL    [Comp.Dai 


;  alold;  a  plait; 

a.  ru^,  to  brood.] 
■quat  or  alt  aa  a 


Bnck  (rak).  n.  An  undlaUngulah 
apeclflcally.  aald  ot  the  body  of  nc 
honea  which  come  in  cloae  loget 


trak-U'Bhonl.n.  (From  L  ni. 

to  belch.)    Tbe  act  ot  belch 


BttdtCr 


Ul(rud).>>,   lA.Bi 


H<i  cTB  wan  tiLMt^  u  Uac.  An^'i  Kttlfna. 
Bnill  (md),  e  t.  To  make  red.  Spgnacr. 
Budfti  (rO'daa).  n.    |Fr,  mda,  rude,  coarae.] 

A  haggard  Did  woman ;  a  coajaej  foll-moutiied 

woman;  arudy.    ^tch] 


pUed  to  wome 


idl  n.    (Promthe  ruldycoloiirlng.1 
lean  Bah  ol  the  genua  Cyprinua,  wflb 
Ddy  like  the  bream,  but  thicker,  a 
promment  back  and  email  head.    The  back 
[i  ot  an  otlTa  colour ;  the  aldea  and  heUy 


jallov,  marked  with  red ;  the  renin]  and 
anal  Una  and  taO  ol  a  daep  red  colour.  It 
la  rery  common  on  the  Continent,  and  la 
found  in  thla  connin  In  the  Thamea.  the 
Cam.  and  In  many  other  itreaina,  aa  well  aa 
in  leTeral  lahea.  Ita  arerage  length  la  from 
« to  lb  Incbea.    Called  alio  JEnf-cye. 


eh,  BclocA;     t.so:     ],job:      h.  Fr.  lou;      ng.  aln^;      Tu.  lAen;  th,  Uin;      w,  wig;    wh.  vUgi    ih,  aznn.— See  KIT. 
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Rnddet  (nidX  n.  Complexion.  Chauoer.  See 
Rode. 

Bndder  (rud'dr).  n.  [O.E.  r other,  A.  Sax. 
rothere.  from  r^wan,  to  row;  D.  rocd«r,  Sw. 
r(kUr,Q.  ruder,  rudder.  SeeEow.r.t  The 
meaning  is  literally  that  with  which  one 
rowB,  the  termination  denoting  an  agent  or 
implement,  as  in  father,  brother,  murder, 
Ac. ;  L.  -trumt  as  in  aratrum,  a  plough,  from 
arc,  to  plough.  1  L  The  instrument  by  which 
a  ship  is  steered;  that  part  of  the  helm  which 
consists  of  a  piece  of  timber,  broad  at  the 
bottom,  which  enters  the  water  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  st6m*i>ost  by  hinges,  on  which 
It  turns.  This  timber  is  managed  bv  means  of 
the  tiller  or  the  wheel  —2.  That  which  guides 
orgoTems  the  course.  'For  rhyme  the  rudd«r 
is  of  Tersea.'  Hudibnu.— Rudder  perch,  a 
name  given  by  some  writers  to  a  certain 
fish  said  to  follow  the  rudders  of  ships  in 
the  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

Bndder  (rud'^rl  n.  (A  form  of  ridder,  a 
riddle.]    A  riddle  or  aeve.    [Local] 

Bndder-lMUld  (rud'«r-band),  n.  One  of  the 
hinges  on  whicn  a  rudder  turns. 

BiuUter-braoe  (rud'Ar-brfis),  n.  Same  as 
Rtidaer-band. 

Budder-oaae  (rud'6r-Us),n.  Same  as  Rud- 
der-trunk. 

Budddr-obaln  (rud'dr-ch&n),  n.  One  of  the 
strong  chains  connected  wit^  the  aft  side  of 
the  rudder  by  a  span  clamp  and  shackles. 
They  are  about  6  feet  in  length ;  a  hempen 
pendant  is  spliced  into  the  outer  linlt,  and 
allowing  for  slaclc  to  permit  the  rudder  free 
motion,  they  are  stopped  to  eye-bolts  along 
the  stem-moulding.  When  Uie  rudder  or 
tiller  is  damaged  they  are  worlced  by  tackles 
hooked  to  the  after  channel  bolts.  Their 
principal  use  is  now  to  save  the  rudder  if 
unshipped  by  striking  on  a  reef  or  shoaL 

BuddAr-Chodc  (rud'dr-chokX  n.  See  under 
Chook. 

Bodder-OOat  (rud'te-kdt),  n.  A  piece  of 
canvas  put  round  the  rudder-head  to  keep 
the  sea  from  rushing  in  at  the  tiller-hole. 

Bndder-flsh  (md'dr-flshX  n.    See  Pilot- 

FISH 

BuddexvUead  (rud'*r-hedX  «.    The  upper 

end  of  the  rudder  into  which  the  tiller  is 

fitted. 
Budder-hOle  (rud'6r-h61X  n.    A  bole  in  the 

deck  through  which  the  head  of  the  rudder 

passes. 
Budder-naU  (rud'«r-n&lX  ti.  A  nan  used  in 

fastening  the  pintle  to  the  rudder. 
Bxidder-pendaJit  (rud'dr-pen-dant).  n.  See 

under  Pendakt  and  Rupdeb-ohain. 
Budder-etock  (rud'^r-etok),  n.    The  main 

giece  or  broadest  part  of  the  rudder,  attached 
>  the  stem-post  by  the  radder-bands. 

Bndder-taokle  (md'«r-taka).  fk  TaoUe  at- 
tached to  the  radder-pendants. 

Budder-traiik(md'^r-tmngkXn.  A  casing 
of  wood,  fitted  or  boxed  flrmlv  into  a  round 
hole  called  the  halm-port  through  which 
the  rudder-stock  is  inserted. 

Buddled  (mdld),  a.  Hade  ruddy  or  red. 
Sir  W.  SeotL 

BoddUy  (rud'i-li),  adv.  In  a  ruddy  manner; 
with  a  ruddv  or  reddish  appearance. 

BnddinMS  (rudl-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
mddy :  redness,  or  rather  a  lively  flesh-col- 
our :  that  degree  of  redness  which  charac- 
terizes high  Health:  applied  chiefly  to  the 
complexion  or  colour  of  the  human  skin ; 
as,  the  rudditteet  of  the  cheeks  or  lipa  '  The 
ruddineu  upon  her  lip  is  wet'    Shak. 

Buddie  (radix  ^-  [From  the  root  of  ruddv, 
rvd  ]  Tne  name  of  a  species  of  red  earth, 
coloured  by  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  nsad 
for  marking  sheep.  Spelled  alto  RmddU, 
R§ddU. 

Buddie  (radix  v.t  To  mark  with  raddle. 
*  A  fair  ^eep  newly  ruddied. '  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu, 

Buddie t  (radix  v.t  To  raddle;  to  twist 
UoUand. 

Buddie-man  (radl-manX  n.  One  who  digs 
raddle.    BurUm. 

BuddOO,  Buddodk  (rad'okX  n.  [A.  Sax. 
rudduc,  a  dim.  from  rud,  red,  whence  ruddtj.  ] 
I.  A  bird,  the  robin-redbreast  '  The  ruddock 
warbles  soft'  Speneer.  'The  sweet  and 
shrilly  ruddock  with  its  bleeding  breast' 
Hood— 2,  Gold  coin,  from  Its  colour:  called 
in  this  sense  often  Red-ruddoek  or  Golden- 
ruddock.    [Old  slang.] 

The  tTTcedv  cirle  came  within  a  space 
Th.ii  i.wn'd  th.'  Kohl.  and  saw  the  pot  behind 
"NV'hcrc  rudda>.ki  lay,  but  ruddocks  could  not  find. 

TurhtrviHe. 
The  redde  herrioc  brought  ia  die  rtd  ruddocks 
.    .   .   and  made  Yamoutb  for  asgent  put  down  the 
city  of  ArgenL  Nask. 


If  he  hare  won  goldeti  riuUUcks  in  his  bag  he  must 
be  wise  and  honourable.  Ltly. 

Buddy  (radix  a-  fTV^ni  A.  Sax.  rud,  red, 
ru^ti,  redness.  See  Red.]  1.  Of  a  red  col- 
our, or  of  a  colour  approaching  redness. 
'New  leaves  .  .  .  some  ruddy  coloured.* 
Dryden.  'Smoke  and  ruddy  flame.'  Milton. 
'Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my 
heart'  Gray.  —2.  Of  a  lively  flesh-colour, 
or  the  colour  of  the  human  skin  in  high 
health.  Thus  we  say,  ruddy  cheeks,  ruddy 
lips,  a  mddy  face  or  skin,  a  ruddy  yonth, 
and  ruddy  fruit.  But  the  word  is  chiefly 
applied  to  the  human  skin. 
His  face  was  ruddy,  his  hair  was  p>Id.     Tm^ysvm. 

3.  Of  a  reddish  shining  colour;  as,  ruddy 
gold.  This  epithet,  as  well  as  red,  was  ap- 
plied to  gold  probably  because  it  used  to  be 
considerably  alloyed  with  copper,  which  gave 
it  a  reddish  colour. 

A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclosed  her  brow.   Drydtn. 

Buddy  (radix  v.t  To  make  red  or  raddy. 
[Bare.] 

Bude  (rttdX  o.  [Fr.  rud^,  rough,  ragged, 
severe,  from  L.  rudia,  in  a  natural  state,  not 
changed  or  improved  by  art,  hence  rough, 
raw,  wild.]  L  Characterixed  by  roughness; 
unformed  by  art,  taste,  or  skill;  not  nicely 
finished,  smoothed,  or  polished;  rough; 
rugged;  coarse:  applied  to  material  things. 
'All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger 
ilea*  ifitton.  ' Auos and  unpolished  stonea' 
StaXiiMOJUet.—^  Of  coarse  manners;  uncivil; 
unpoute;  uncourteoos;  impertinent;  im- 
pudent: said  of  persons,  conduct,  lan- 
guage, or  the  like.  'A  rude  deviser  of  good 
manners.'  Shak.  'Vane's  bold  answers, 
termed  rud/t  and  rufflan-like.'  Sir  J.  Hay- 
Mord. 

Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  undvU  touch.      Skak. 

8.  Ignorant;  untaught;  clownish;  barbar- 
ous; unpolii^ed.  '  A  rude  and  savage  man 
of  Inde.'  Shak.  'The  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  sleep.'  Oray.—A.  Violent; 
tumultuous;  boisterous:  said  of  weather, 
storms,  the  sea,  ^.  'Thenufesea.'  Shak. 
'Winds  rude  in  their  shock.'  MUton.^ 
b.  Fierce;  impetuous:  as.  the  rude  shock  of 
armiea— 6.  Lacking  good  taste,  chasteness, 
grace,  or  elegance :  uid  of  language,  style, 
or  the  like.  '  In  rude  harsh-sounding  linea ' 
Shak.  *  Unblemished  by  my  rude  transla- 
tion.'   Dryden. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech.  Skak. 

—Impertinent,  OMeiame,  Rude.  See  mider 
IMPKETINBNT.— STH.  Kough,  Uneven,  shape- 
less, nnfashioned,  ragged,  unpolished,  un- 
couth, inelegant,  rustic,  coarse,  vulgar, 
clownish,  raw,  unsldlful,  untaught^  illiter- 
ate, ignorant,  uncivil,  impolite,  imper- 
tinent, saucy,  impudent,  insolent  surly, 
currish,  churlish,  brutal,  uncivilized,  bar- 
barous, savage,  violent,  fierce,  tumultuous, 
turbulent,  impetuous,  boisterous,  harsh, 
inclement,  severe. 

Budely  (r6d1i).  adv.  In  a  rade  manner;  as, 
(a)  roughly;  unskilfully;  coarsely;  as,  work 
rudely  executed.  '  I  that  am  rudely  stamp'd 
and  want  love's  majesty.'  Shak.  (b)  With 
excessive  blimtness  or  roughness;  uncivilly; 
unpolitely;  impertinently;  as,  an  answer 
rudelu  given,  (c)  Violently;  boisterously; 
fiercely;  as,  the  gate  was  rudely  assaulted 

Budeness  (r^d'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  rude;  as,  (a)  coarseness;  roughness; 
unevenness.  {h\  Coarseness  of  manners,  con- 
duct or  the  like:  incivility;  impertinence. 
'Whose  wit  is  rudenese,  whose  good  breed- 
ins  tirM.'  Cowper.  (e)  Want  of  training, 
polish,  learning,  or  skill;  inel<^r<u>ce;  ignor- 
ance. '  Leave  the  rudeneee  of  that  antique 
age.'  Speneer.  ((f)  Violence ;  impetuosity ; 
as.  the  rudenen  of  an  attack,  conflict,  Ac. 
(«yTempe8tuousness ;  storminess ;  severity. 
*  'The  rudenese  at  the  season. '    Evelyn. 

Budented (rd-den'tedX  a.  [See  below]  In 
arch,  same  as  Cabled. 

Budenture  (rd'den-tfirX  n.  [Pr.,  from  L 
rudens,  rudentie,  a  rope.]  In  arch,  the  flgure 
of  a  rope  or  staff,  plain  or  carved,  with  which 
the  flutings  of  columns  are  sometimes  filled. 
C!alled  also  Cabling. 

Buderaryt  (rtt'd6r-a-riX  a.  [L.  niderariits, 
from  rudus,  stones  broken  small  and  mixed 
with  lime  for  plastering  waUs>  Ac  ]  Belong- 
ing to  rubbish.    Bailey. 

Buderation  t  (rd-d^r-a'shonX  n.  [L.  ruder- 
atio,  ruderationie.  See  RUDKRARV.]  The 
act  of  paving  with  pebbles  or  UtUe  stones 
and  mortar.    Baiiey. 

Budesby  t  (rOdxIiiX  n.  An  uncivil,  turbu- 
lent fellow. 

Out  of  my  sight!  .  .  .  rudMy,  bepone!    Ska*. 


Bude8helllier(rOd'es-hlm-«rXn.  One  of  the 
white  Rhine  wines,  most  highly  esteemed 
after  Johannisberg.  It  is  made  from  crapes 
produced  near  Rudeaheim,  a  town  of  Nas- 
sau, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  oppoaite 
Bingen. 

Budlment(rO'di-ment).n.  [L.rudxmefUnm, 
tromrudie,  rude.  See  Rude.]  L  That  wbicli 
is  in  an  undeveloped  state;  the  principle 
which  lies  at  the  beginning  or  bottom  of 
any  development;  an  unformed  or  unfinished 
beginning.  '  Moss  is  but  the  rudiment  of  a 
plant'    Bacon. 

The  sappy  boughs 
Attire  themselves  with  blooms,  sweet  rudiweentt 
Of  future  harvest.  y.  Pkiitf. 

2.  An  element  or  first  principle  of  any  art 
or  science:  especially  in  plural,  the  be^n- 
nings,  first  steps,  'or  introduction  to  any 
branch  or  knowledge;  the  elements  or  ele- 
mentary notiona 

To  learn  the  order  of  my  fin^erini; 

I  must  bef;^n  with  rudiments  of  art.      Skak. 

The  proposed  law,  they  said,  was  a  retrospective 
penal  law.  and  therefore  objectionable.  If  they  used 
this  aq^ument  in  ffood  faith  they  were  ifnMouit  of  the 
very  rudmtttUs  oi  the  science  of  legisJation. 

Macauicty. 

8.  In  biot  an  imperfect  outran;  an  organ 
which  is  never  fully  developed. 
BudlmentCrO'di-mentXv.^   To  furnish  with 
first  principles  or  rules;  to  ground;  to  settle 
in  fint  principles. 

It  is  the  riffht  discipline  of  knb^ht-errantry  to  be 
rudimented  In  losses  at  first,  ana  to  have  the  tyro- 
cinitun  somewhat  tart.  Gayt^n. 

Budlmental  (r5-di-menf  al).  a.  Relating  to 
first  principles;  radimentaiy. 

Your  first  rudunentat  essays  in  spectatonhip  were 
made  in  my  shop,  where  you  often  practised  for  hourv 

Sfeaitt9^. 

Budlmentazy  (rd-di-menf  a-riX  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  ruaimentsor  first  principles,  con- 
sisting in  or  dealing  with  first  principles; 
elementary;  inHiaL— 2.  In  the  state  or  lorm 
of  a  rudiment;  in  an  undeveloped  state;  im- 
perfectly developed;  in  the  first  stage  erf 
existence;  embryonic. 

ajrain. 
lurtan  r 


In  the  abdominal  muscles  of  mammals,  af 
find  the  abdominal  sternum  and  ribs  of  Saurtan  rep- 
tiles indicated  by  white  fibrous  bands ;  and  in  these 


mammals,  which  do  not  possess  a  clavicle,  that  bone 

"  by  a 

the  hyoidean  arch  which  Is  elsewhere  compkidy 


is  usually  represented  by  a  ligament,  just  a»  the 
stylo-hyold  ligament  in  man  represents  a  portion  of 


ossified.  Such  rttdimtntary  structures,  however, 
often  display  themselves  at  an  early  period  of  de- 
velopment, iad  are  subsequently  lokt  slt;lit  of. 

Dr.  Lnrfenter, 

Budlty  (rO'di-ti),  n.    Rudeness.    [Rare.  ] 

Budmae-dayt  (r0d'mas-d4X  *^  (That  4a, 
rood-mas  day,  from  rood,  a  cross.  ]  The  feast 
of  the  Holy  Oosa  There  were  two  of  these 
feasts  annually;  one  on  l^f ay  8d.  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  other  on 
Sept.  14,  the  Holyrood  day,  or  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross. 

BudOlplllne  (rb-dolfln),  a.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  set  of  astronomical  tables  cH»m- 
posed  by  Kepler,  and  founded  on  the  obser- 
vations of  Tycbo  Brah^.  They  were  so 
named  in  honour  of  Rudolph  II.,  emperor 
of  Bohemia. 

Bue  (rO),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  hredwem,  to  repent  to 
rue;  cog.  D.  rouwen,  L.G.  rotien,  ruteen, 
O.H.G.AntnMin(Mod.(>.  reuen),lct\.hryffgja, 
to  repent;  ultimately  from  same  ro«>t  aa 
ertide,  L.  erudus,  raw,  cruel,  L.  crudetie; 
Skr.  krUra,  hard,  craeL  Hence  ruth.  ]  I.  To 
regret ;  to  grieve  for;  to  repent;  as,  to  rue 
the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Yes.  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my  grief; 
And  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rwr  it. 

SkMk. 
ThywiU 
Chose  frsely  what  it  now  so  Juuly  rues.     A/tff»m. 

t.t  To  cause  to  grieve ;  to  make  repentant 
compassionate,  or  sorrowful;  to  afflkt. 
Speneer.—Z.  To  repent  of  and  withdraw,  or 
try  to  withdraw,  from;  as,  to  rue  a  bargaut. 
[Colloq] 

Bue  (rd),  v.i.  L  To  have  compassion.  Spen- 
ser. —2.  To  become  sorrowful,  grieved,  or 
repentant 

Old  year,  well  dearly  rue  for  you.        Tetemystn. 

Buet  (ri)X  «.    Sorrow;  repentance.    Shak. 

Bue  (roX  ».  [^'r.  rt/#.  fr\)m  L  ruta,  from 
Gr.  ruti,  rae.]  A  Btrona-scented  plant  »»f 
the  genus  Ruta,  imt  order  Rutacre.  The 
species  are  sufTrute»<-ent  herbaceoui  plants, 
with  alternate  ex:»lipu1ated  pinnated  ur  de- 
compound leaves,  etivered  with  pellucid 
dota.  Comparatively  few  oi  them  are  kuown 
or  cultivated.  R.  graveoUtu,  or  common 
rue,  sometimes  called  herb-j^race.  has  been 
used  from  time  immemurini.  along  with 
rosemary,  as  an  eml>lem  of  rememoraiioe 


Fite,  fttr,  UK  tall;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  mbve;     tQbe,  tub,  bvll;     oO.  pound;      ii,  8c  abune;      f,  8c  tey. 


■Dd  gTwn,  on  ftcoonnt  at  Ite  erei^Enen  toil* 
age.  Ottisr  autbarltlM  oomigct  the  name 
'  Herb-gncfl '  (or  at  Shakipen  tui  II '  herb 
olgimce^wlUi  tba  uukeDt  oh  of  theplut 


u  ■  dlilnlHUnt.  In  elonlilne  evf]  apfrili. 
or  lafprinhMng  the  people  irila  hoJjvatflrL 
Jenmy  Taylor,  tor  butwice.  ipeulu  o[  eior- 
cliti  beinf  ftboot  to  '  tiy  the  derli  by  hoLy 
water,  incense,  aolphnr,  ind  nu,  irhlcb  from 

'  herb  of  graue. ' '  nie  ituiieni  us  remufc- 
■btaforthelrprawntliicanltutiDMof  vege- 
table Iniubi  City.  Eveninrtotltlimuked 
bv  tnnspirent  dot*  filled  nttb  rolatlle  oU, 

Theodourofrue  iiverritnnmuddiugrea* 
able,  ana  tbu  taate  aoiid  ud  bitter:  It  poa- 


t  propertle*,  and  when  Judlcloniljr 
iry  aerv  I  oeabla  in  hyitaila  and  other 
re  diaorden. 


Shall.  —  i  Bif 


uitr  lookbKl 


>B(i*fHl-n. 

BiMlI-boiifl. 
Biialla<ru-«i'„...   ,. 


(Ft,  dim.  ofniB.aetreel.I 


EnelUa  (m-eV 


which  those  itlstlnguiihed  tor 
t,  Ac.,WB»lBV«4;  banoe,a 
'tit  where  the  arenti  at  the  day 

).  n.     (After  J.  npatUt, 
■  i     A  genu*  of  tropical 

ASMui  (onho  flno  Indjgo 

thayj'leld.   Othen  areifrawaQnacooant  of 

Kofsicant  (rt-fea'entl,  a.  (L.  rufaami,  ru- 
/actntii.  ppr,  of  rnfaeo.  inoeytlva  tomied 
hom  rufm.  red.]    Beddiih:  tinged  with 

Boir  (ruf).  n.     [A  word  ohoie  origiti  Is  nnt 

rougk  used  as  a  noun ;  but  mure  probablV 
It  is  coiiiiected  with  ITov  Fr.  mfo,  ■  creaw 
or  wrinkle,  AnnuT.  rot^fen,  a  wrinkle,  a 
fold,  Toytfiima,  to  u^riukle,  8p.  iVd.  friized, 


m^B,  and  cuflt,  ai 
S.  Something  like 
and  or  plaited. 


I  fardiogali.'    Sliak. - 


eihlbitlon  of  pride  or  banghtineaa 
tain:     dt^  Se.  locAi      g.pai      l.joti; 


4.  A  particular  species  of  pigeon  having  fea- 
then  disposed  round  lis  neck  In  the  fomi 
of  a  mif.-.fi.  A  genus  (Machetd)  of  wadlnf 
birds  of  the  fanitlj  Bcolopaddie.  of  which 

Knus  M-  puanax  is  the  only  known  ipeclea 
la  alike  curious  in  thedlspoalUon  of  its 
flupiage  and  tor  its  puguactous  cttarictar. 
C  deriras  Ita  common  name  from  the  dla- 
positlon  oC  the  long  feathen  of  the  neck  in 

ruffs  are  birds  of  pasasge.  appearing  at  cer- 
tain season!  ot  the  year  In  the  north  of 
Europe.  When  taken  and  fattened  they  are 
dtMeed  like  the  woodcock,  and  their  flesh  Is 
much  ealMmed.    The  female  la  called  re^H. 


Ct  Astateofroughneos;  mggedness^  hence, 
rude  or  riotooi  procedure  or  eondocL    'To 

T.  t  The  top  of  a  loose  boot  turned  over.  Slak 
8,  In  macA,  aa  annular  ridge  tomied  on  a 
ahaf  I  or  other  piece,  commonly  at  a  Journal, 
to  prevent  endlong  motion.  Thni  a  a  are 
runs  limiting  the  length  ot  the  Journal  t,  to 

fltled,  so  that  the  shaft  is  preveDte?tn>in 
moving  on  end.  Bntis someClmei  consist  of 
separate  rings  tlied  in  the  posttions  Intended 

by  set  «CT«i 
Buff  ('rut X  ■ 


Euff(n^  V.I.  In  cord-pioyinft  to  tramp 
Instead  of  foUewing  lUlB. 

Both  (mtV  IL  A  small  British  fMi  of  the 
perch  tarall.  Mceriiw  or  /■ma  an<m). 
CaDed  tlto  Pop*. 

Enfll»a(nifl-anX*  [O  Fr.  nfim.  n^lm.  a 
ruffian:  3p  nulan.  a  niOan.  a  ptmp,  a  bully 
ofabrothel;  lTn<jl)au»,apltnp.  Acooniing 
to  Dies  from  a  Teulonle  root  r^f,  seen  in 
raufsn,  to  scuffle,  io  Agbtl    l.f  A  ptmp;  a 

nder;  a  panunour.    >rvnn*.'  UMnd.— 
hoisteroua,  brolal  (elhii 
for  any  dasperata  crime;  i 
thtmt;  a  murderer. 


n<rnf'l-a 


ujtan  lust'    SImk. 
if.      ;with  nifflan 

(rafl-aD),  ri    To  play  the  rufflan; 

•so.'    ShaL 

BotBuiUm  (mfl-an-lun),  u.     Tb»  chac- 

J.  Jfne»inH-«A. 

Knflan-llka  (ntt'l-an-llk>.  a.     Same  as 
Sir  J.  m 


hath  rvMan'd  so 
KqIBuiuIi  <nit' 


Rumaalg.    ; 
BnflUnly  (r 


Liln^  a  mnisn; 


ZSSSS  SSiS,  'SSi,"J,"jy  t 

BnfDnt  (rui'lnX  n-     A  ruffiaii:  a  ruOer. 

a'SSK'l^n),  j^'^"fren.  of 

jaTS't 

ngltatlun;  as,  ruflid  attlr 

iJ-e^i 

Shem«lb.dfter.,jjrj«. 

S.  To  discompose:  to  agitate 

to  disturb;  sa. 

M  To  throw  together  in  a 

lisorderiy  mah- 

ntfleashlrt.  '  The  coffin  U  be  well  pitched, 
lined,  and  rufflsd  with  One  crape,'  LomA, 
T.  To  coatnwl  hilo  plaits  or  folds.  'A  small 
ikirt  of  fine  rufitd  linoiL'  Addinm.  —  To 
rufit  ens'i  ftavun  or  pUxmagt,  (a>  to  Irrl- 

Iretone.  (t)  To  getiiTiUted,angiT,  or  (raited. 

Bllffl«(mnXe.<.    1 


to  be  in 
t.  To  pu 


roughly  or  nideiy ; 
ser,    'Thegallanta. 


Scotia     Oflen  with  an  tndellnlte  tC 

Kama (mnx n.  l.  Aatripotplaltedcambrlc 
or  other  Una  cloth  attached  to  some  bonier 

a  frUL^K  A  state  ot  being  disturbed  or 
sgitated;  disturbance;  agitation;  commo- 
tion; Bs,  to  put  the  mind  or  temper  In  a 
nffii. 

loBd  as  the  roll,  used  on  cerialn  occasions  In. 
military  aflain.  as  a  mark  of  respect  !In 
this  last  sense  often  contracted  Into  ruf.\- 
ihyll«r/oi(»t,tthetnrned-down  lop  haDg- 
Mri.    '   "*"  '''*°°"' 

Bnffle,  EoffCruf'l,  TOl\  »,(,    To  heal  the 

BnfflflleM  (nrnieAa.  Having  no  raflle*. 
Rnfllameiit  (mnment),  n.  Act  of  ruflling. 
RuJBur  irut'I-*r),  n,     1.  A  bully;  a  awag- 


uaun.—l  A  lewing 

Bnllll  (rbfln),  n.    JL.  rVui, 
a  tbA  substance  lonned  h 

,h;ot 
Htho 
»\ml 


the  aclIoD  or 


1  (mflir-hndi  n.  In  /atomrp. 
a  iiDuu  tfi  lie  worn  by  a  hawk  when  she  Is 
tint  drawn. 

Bug  (mg),"!.  [tit  a  rough,  ahaggy  fabric, 
from  the  Steandhiavinn ;  Icel.  Tiigs;T,  a  tuft. 
Ihagglneas;  Bw.  rvgg,  ram,  rough  hair. 
Kwged  Is  a  deriTaUve.  and  ra^i  a  closely 
allied  form.]  1.  A  nappy,  heavy  woollen 
fabric  need  for  various  parposes ;  as,  (n)  a 
cover  (or  a  bed ;  (6)  (or  protecting  the  ear- 
pet  before  a  fireplace;  a  neartb-mg;  (ejfor 
protecting  the  lege  against  the  cold  on  a 
Journey  by  rail,  Ac:  a  rallway-nig.— i  A 
rough,  woolly  or  shaggy  dog.    8hak. 

w,  irig;     wh,  wAlg;    ih.  anre.— Set  KBT. 


Bua 
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Bui:  (rug).  V.  t  [O. K  ^ogge,  to  rend ;  oomp. 
loeL  rugga,  to  rook.]  to  pnll  hastily  or 
roughly;  to  tear;  to  tug.    [Scotch.] 

The  gude  auld  ttmes  of  rng^ftg  and  rhrini;  are 
come  back  again.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Bug  (rug),  n.  A  rough  or  hasty  pull ;  a  tug. 
[Scotch.] 

Bng»  (rtVJfiX  »*•  P^  [I^.  V\-  of  ruga,  a 
wrinkle.]  In  anat.  the  folds  into  which  the 
mucous  membrane  of  some  organs  is  thrown 
by  the  contraction  of  the  external  coats. 

Bugate  (ro'fl;&t).a.  [From  L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle.  ] 
Wrinkled;  naTing  alternate  ridges  and  de- 
pressions. 

Bugged  (rug'edX  a.  [Little  more  than  a 
slightly  different  form  of  rMged,  but  directly 
from  rug  (which  see).]  1.  Full  of  rough  pro- 
jections on  the  surface ;  broken  into  sharp 
or  irregular  points  or  prominences,  or  other- 
wise uneyen;  as,  a  rugged  mountain;  a 
rugged  road.  '  A  weak  and  weary  traveller, 
tired  with  a  tedious  and  rugged  way.'  Sir 
J.  Detiham.  —2.  Not  neat  or  regular;  un- 
even; ragged.  '  His  well-proportiuned  beard 
made  rough  and  rugged?  Shak.—Z.  Rough 
with  hair  or  tufts  of  any  kind;  bristly; 
shaggy.  'The  rti0|7Ml  Russian  bear.'  Shak. 
4.  Rough  in  temper;  harsh;  hard;  crabbed; 
austere. 

The  greatest  favours  .  .  .  neither  melt  nor  endear 
him;  but  leave  him  as  bard,  rugged,  and  uncoa- 
cemed  as  ever.  Sonffi. 

&  Stormy;  turbulent;  tempestuous;  rude. 
'Every  gust  of  rugged  winds.'    MUtoiL  — 

6.  Rough  to  the  ear;  harsh;  srating;  as,  a 
rugged  verse  in  poetry;  rtiaoMT prose.  *  The 
harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  One.    Dryden.— 

7.  Sour;  surly;  frowning;  yrrinkled.  'Mugged 
forehead.'    Spenaer. 

Gentle,  ray  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  ntsaitd  looks. 
Be  bright  and  Jovial  among  your  guests  to-ni^ht. 

Shak. 

&  Violent;  rude;  boisterous.  '  With  rugged 
truncheon  charged  the  knight'  Hudiorae. 
9.  In  bot.  scabrous;  rough  with  tubercles  or 
stiff  points,  as  a  leaf  or  stem.— Stn.  Rough, 
uneven,  wrinkled,  craggy,  coarse,  rude, 
harsh,  hard,  crabbed,  severe,  austere,  surly, 
sour,  frowning,  violent,  boisterous,  tumul- 
tuous, turbulent,  stormy,  tempestuous,  in- 
clement 

BuiKfedly  (rug'ed-U).  adv.  In  a  rough  or 
rugged  manner;  violently;  sourly.  'Look 
nwruggedly  upon  me.'    Beau,  dt  Fl 

Buggedness  (nig^^d-nesX  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  rugged;  as,  (a)  roughness;  as- 
perity of  surface;  as,  the  ruggednett  of  land 
or  of  roads. 

No  person  am  look  on  the  features,  noble  even  to 
rMgrtdness,  the  dark  furrows  of  the  chedc.  the  hag- 
gard and  woful  stare  of  the  eye,  the  sullen  and  con- 
temptuous curve  of  the  Up,  and  doubt  that  they  be- 
long  to  a  man  too  proud  and  too  sensitive  to  be 
happy.  Macaulny. 

(6)  Roughness  of  temper  or  manners;  harsh- 
ness; surliness;  coarseness;  rudeness.  'A 
wife  who  had  the  ruagednest  of  a  man  with- 
out his  force.'  Johnson,  (e)  Storminess; 
boisterousness. 

Bugging  (rug'ingX  n.  Heavy  napped  cloth 
for  ni^ng  rugs,  wn^ping  blankets,  <&c. 

Bug-gown  (rng'goun),  n,  A  gown  made  of 
a  coarse  nappy  woollen  cloth.    B.  Jonson, 

Bug-gowned  (rug'gound),  a.  Wearing  a 
coarse  gown  or  ruR.  '  A  rug-gowned  watch- 
man.'   Beau.  A  FL 

Buggyt  (mgi),  a.  Ruflged;  rough.  Chaucer. 

Bug-fieadedt  (ruglied-edXa.  Shock-headed. 
Shak. 

Buglnt  (mg'inX  n.  A  nappy  cloth.  Wiee- 
man. 

Buglne  (ri)'J8n),  n.  [Fr.]  A  surgeon's  rasp; 
an  instrument  for  removing  the  diseased 
surface  of  bones.    Dungliaon. 

BugOsa(r5-g6'Ra),7i.p{.  [L.ru|;o«ti«. wrinkled.] 
An  order  or  extinct  Actinozoa,  with  whose 
corallum  we  are  alone  acquainted,  all,  with 
one  exception  (Uohcyetu  elegant,  which 
occnrs  in  the  lower  cretaceous  series),  from 
paleBozoic  rooks.  The  corallum  is  highly 
developed,  sclerodermic,  with  true  thecn, 
and  the  septa  and  tabula  are  often  com- 
bined. Agassis  proposes  to  class  the  Rngosa 
under  the  Hydrosoa  rather  than  with  the 
Actinozoa.  The  septa  of  rugose  corals  are 
developed  in  multiples  of  four. 

BugOfle  (rb'gOs).  a.  [L.  rugoam,  ftom  ruaa, 
a  wrlnlde.]  Wrinkled;  full  of  wrinkles. 
'The  internal  rugoee  coat  of  the  intestines.' 
Wieeman.  In  bot  a  term  applied  to  a  lei^ 
in  which  the  veins  are  more  contracted 
than  the  disc,  so  that  the  latter  rises  into 
little  inequalities,  as  in  sage,  primrose,  cow- 
slip, Ac 


BugOBity  (rd-gos'i-ti),  n.  1.  A  state  of  being 
rugose  or  wrinkled.  —2.  A  wrinkle;  a  pucker; 
a  slight  ridge. 

Bugoua  (rb^sV  a.   Same  as  Rugote.  Owen. 

Bugulose  (rO'gQ-ldsX  a.  In  hot.  finely 
wnnkled,  as  a  leaf. 

Buin  (rO'in),  rk  [Fr.  mine,  from  L.  ruina,  a 
falling  down,  downfall,  ruin,  from  ruo,  ru- 
tumt  to  ftdl  with  violence,  to  rush  down.] 
l.t  The  act  of  falling  or  tumbling  down; 
violent  falL  'His  ruin  startled  the  other 
steeds.'  Chapman.— %  That  change  of  any- 
thing which  destroys  it  or  entirely  defeats 
its  object,  or  unfits  it  for  use;  destruction; 
overthrow:  downfall;  as,  the  rianof  ahouse; 
the  ruin  of  an  army;  the  ruin  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  the  ruin  of  health.  '  Utter  ruin  of 
the  house  of  York.'  Shak.  '  Fed  the  ruin 
of  the  state. '  Shak.  —8.  That  which  promotes 
injury,  decay,  or  destruction;  bane;  destruc- 
tion; perdition. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business. 

Bacon. 

And  he  said.  Because  the  gods  of  the  Icings  of 
Syria  help  them,  therefore  wul  I  sacrifice  to  them 
that  they  mav  help  me.  But  they  were  the  ruin  of 
him  and  of  all  Israel.  a  Chr.  zxviii.  33. 

i.  A  building  or  anything  in  a  state  of  decay 
or  dilapidation;  something  breaking  up  or 
hastening  to  destruction;  a  wreck;  as,  his 
mind  is  now  a  mere  ruin.  'A  Oothic  ruin.' 
Tenny8on.—b.  pi.  The  remains  of  a  decayed 
or  demolished  city,  house,  fortress,  or  any 
work  of  art  or  other  thing;  as,  the  ruine  of 
Balbec,  Palmyra,  or  Persepolis;  the  ruine 
of  a  walL  [There  is  Uttle  difference  between 
this  and  Uie  preceding  sense,  only  in  the 
former  the  niined  object  is  looked  at  as  a 
whole,  in  this  is  considered  to  be  made  up  of 
parts;  and  while  we  call  a  ruined  building 
a  rtiin,  we  Generally  speak  of  the  ruina  of 
the  building.] 

The  labour  of  a  day  wiU  not  build  up  a  virtuous 
habit  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  and  vicious  character. 

Buckminster. 

6.  The  state  of  being  ruined,  decayed,  de- 
stroyed, or  rendered  worthless;  as,  to  go  to 
ruin. 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  faU 

To  cureless  ruin.  Shak. 

Syn.  Destruction,  downfall,  perdition,  fall, 
overthrow,  subversion,  defeat,  bane,  pest, 
mischief. 

Buln  (ri/in),  v.  t  To  bring  to  ruin;  to  cause 
to  fall  to  pieces  or  decay;  to  make  to  perish; 
to  bring  to  destruction;  to  impair  senonsly; 
to  damage  essentially;  to  destroy;  to  de- 
feat; to  overthrow;  to  demolish;  as,  to  ruin 
a  city,  a  government,  commerce,  one's 
health,  constitution,  or  reputation.  'Re- 
solved to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state.'  Dry- 
den. 

By  thee  raised.  I  ruin  all  my  foes.       Milttn. 

A  nation  loving  gold  must  rule  this  place. 

Our  temples  rutn  and  our  rites  deface.     Dryden. 

The  eyes  of  other  people  are  the  eyes  that  ruin  us. 

Franklitt. 

Buln  {t^in\  v.l  1.  To  fall  into  ruins;  to 
run  to  ruin;  to  fall  into  decay  or  be  dilapi- 
dated. 

Though  he  his  house  of  polish'd  marble  build. 
Yet  shall  it  ruim  like  the  moth's  frail  cell  Sandys. 

2.  To  be  brought  to  poverty  or  misery. 
[Rare.] 

If  we  are  idle,  and  disturb  the  Industrious  in  their 
business,  we  shall  nun  the  faster.  Locke. 

Bulnable  (r(/hi-a-bl).  a.  (Capable  of  being 
ruined 

Bulnate  (ri/in-&t).  vt.  To  ruin;  to  demol- 
ish; to  subvert;  to  destroy;  to  reduce  to 
poverty  or  ruin. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 
Who  gave  bis  blood  to  Ume  the  stones  together. 

Shak. 
Philip  and  Nabis  were  already  ruinated,  and  now 
It  was  nis  turn  to  be  assailed.  Bacon. 

Bulnatet  (rb'in-&t),  v.i   To  faU;  to  tumble. 

Spetxaer. 
Bulnate  (r6'in-it)^  a.    Brought  to  ruin; 

ruined ;  in  ruins.  'A  numaion  here  ail  ruin- 

aU.'    J.  Webater. 

Shall  love  in  building  grow  so  ruinate  t     5A«A. 

Bulnatlon  (r5-in-&'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
ruinating;  subversion;  overthrow;  demoli- 
tion. 

Roman  coins  were  over  covered  ih  the  ground,  in 
the  sudden  ruimatioH  of  towns  by  the  Saxons. 

Camden. 

Bulner  (rO'in-^r),  n.  One  that  ruins  or  de- 
stroys 'The  most  certain  deformers  and 
ruinara  of  the  church.'    Milton. 

Bulnlfonn  (rO'in-i-fonn).  a.  [L.  ruina,  ruin, 
and  forma,  shape.  ]  Having  the  appearance 
of  ruins,  or  the  ruins  of  nou»e&  Certain 
minerals  are  said  to  be  miniform. 


BulnoUB  (rO'in-usX  a.  [L.  ruiaioaiu,  from 
ruina,  ruin.  See  Ruin.]  1.  Fallen  to  raizxi 
decayed;  dilapidated;  as,  an  edifice,  bricl^pe. 
or  wall  in  a  ruinoua  state.— 2.  Composed  of 
ruins;  consisting  in  ruins;  as,  a  ruuftoM« 
heap.  la  xvii.  1.— 8.  Destructive;  baneful : 
pernicious;  bringing  or  tending  to  brins^ 
certain  ruin. 

A  stop  might  be  put  to  that  ruinotu  practice  of 
gaming.  S-mn^. 

Sym.  Dilapidated,  decayed,  demolished,  per- 
nicious, destructive,  baneful,  waat^ul,  tMh- 
jurious,  mischievous. 

Buinously  (rO'ln-us-li),  adv.  In  a  nitnoos 
manner:  destructively. 

Buinousness  (rO'in-us-nesX  n.  A  rolnons 
state  or  quality. 

Bukh  (ruk),  91.  A  roc.  Marco  Polo  men tions 
a  bird  of  great  size  as  appearing  in  Madagas- 
car at  certain  seasons,  supposed  to  b«  tlie 
extinct  jEpyomia  maximua. 

Bulable  (rOl'a-bl),  a.  l.  Capable  of  beln« 
ruled;  governable.— 2.  Subject  to  rule;  ac- 
cordant to  rula    Bacon. 

Bule  (rOl),  n.  [O.E.  reuU,  retaiU,  from  O.Fr. 
reule,  riule  (Mod.  Fr.  rigle),  from  L  r0fftU€a, 
a  stndght  i^iece  of  wood,  a  ruler,  a  rtile. 
pattern,  or  model  ^whence  regularX  from 
rego,  to  keep  or  lead  in  a  strai^t  line.  See 
Rboal,  also  Right.]  L  Oovemment;  away; 
empire ;  control ;  supreme  command  or  au- 
thority. 

A  wi«e  servant  shall  have  rttie  over  a  son  that 
causeth  sluuoe.  Prov.  xvii.  z. 

And  his  stem  rule  the  groaning  land  obey'd.    /^fr. 

2.  That  which  is  established  as  a  principle, 
standard,  or  guide  for  action;  that  by  which 
any  procedure  is  to  be  adjusted  or  reg^n- 
lated,  or  to  which  it  is  to  be  conformed; 
that  which  is  settled  by  authority  or  cnatom 
for  guidance  and  direction;  as,  (a)  an  estab- 
lished mode  or  course  of  proceeding  pre- 
scribed in  private  life. 

A  rule  which  you  do  not  apply  is  no  rule  at  an. 

y.  M.  klasoH. 
A  rule  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part  of  our 
life,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it  is  a  rut*. 

La'v. 

Hence,  (1)  a  line  of  conduct;  behaviour. 

If  jrou  prised  my  lady's  favour  at  any  thing  more 
than  contempt,  you  would  not  give  means  for  this  un- 
civil ruU.  Shak. 

(2)  Method;  regularity;  propriety  of  be- 
haviour. 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  ruU.  Shak. 

(6)  A  maxim,  canon,  or  precept  to  be  ob- . 
served  in  any  art  or  science. 

For  in  writing  what  I  have  set  about.  I  shall  con* 
fine  myself  neither  to  his  (Horace's)  rules,  nor  to  soy 
man's  rules  that  ever  lived.  Sterne. 

(fi)  In  monaaierieat  eorpcratUma,  or  aoeiatiaa, 
a  law  or  resul^tion  to  be  observed  by  the 
society  and  its  imrticular  members;  also  the 
body  of  such  laws  or  regulations;  as,  to  live 
according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (d)  In 
law,  a  point  of  law  settled  by  authority; 
also,  the  mode  of  procedure  settied  by  law- 
ful Judicial  authority  for  some  court  or 
courts  of  iustice.  Rmea  are  either  genrtnl 
or  partietuar.  General  rtiZes  are  such  ortlrrs 
relating  to  matters  of  practice  as  are  luid 
down  and  promulgated  by  the  court  for  the 
general  guidance  of  the  suitors.  Fomii  rly 
each  court  of  common  law  issued  its  fwn 
general  rules,  without  much  regard  to  the 
practice  in  the  other  courts;  but  of  late  tiie 
object  has  been  to  assimilate  the  practice 
in  all  the  courts  of  common  law.  lliey  nre 
a  declaration  of  what  the  court  will  do.  or 
require  to  be  done,  in  all  matters  falling 
within  the  terms  of  the  rule,  and  they  re- 
semble in  some  respects  the  Roman  edict. 
Particular  rulea  are  such  as  are  confined  to 
the  particular  case  in  reference  to  which 
they  have  been  granted.— /{ti(e«  qf  oonne, 
those  which  are  drawn  up  by  the  proper 
officers  on  the  authority  of  the  mere  sigiuk- 
ture  of  counsel;  or,  in  some  instances,  u 
upon  a  Judge's  fiat,  or  allowance  by  the 
master, ^,  without  any  signature  by  coon- 
seL  Rules  which  are  not  of  course  sre 
grantable  on  the  motion,  either  of  the  party 
actually  interested,  or  of  his  counsel.— i 
rule  to  akow  oauae,  or  a  rule  niai,  means  that 
unless  the  party  against  whom  it  has  been 
obtained  shows  sufficient  cause  to  the  con- 
trary, the  rule,  which  is  eonditUmeU,  will  be- 
come  tibaolute.  (e)  In  arith.  and  ala.  a  de- 
terminate mode  prescribed  for  performing 
any  operation  and  producing  a  certain  re- 
sult; a  certain  prescribed  series  of  opera- 
tions, adapted  to  discover,  from  the  given 
conditions  to  which  an  unknown  number. 


F&te,  fMr.  fat,  ffU;       m^  met,  b«r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mdve;       t&be,  tub,  b|Ul;       oil,  pound;      ti,  8c  abtme;     S,  Ac.  f^. 
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Ac.,  U  subjected,  what  that  number,  Ac,  it; 
as.  nUe*  for  addition,  Bubtraction,  Ac.;  ruUs 
for  practice;  rtiles  for  the  extracUon  of 
roots.  Ac.  Alffebraie  ruU$  are  often  ex- 
pressed in  formuku;  thus,  if  a,  6.  e  repre- 
sent the  three  sides  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, of  which  e  is  the  hypotenuse,  the 

formula  for  determining  e  is  es  %/«■+&*  — 
Rule  qf  three.  See  PROPORTION,  7.  (/)  In 
oram.  an  established  form  of  construction 
m  a  particular  class  of  words;  or  the  expres- 
sion of  that  fonn  in  worda  Thus  it  is  a 
rule  in  English,  that  «  or  e»,  added  to  a 
noun  in  the  singular  number,  forms  the 
plural  of  that  noun;  but  man  forms  its 
plural  ment  and  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
3.  An  instrument  by  which  lines  are  drawn: 
also,  an  instrument  for  measuring  short 
lengths,  and  performing  various  operations 
in  mensuration.  There  are  of  course  nu- 
roerous  kinds  of  rules  adapted  to  their  pe- 
culiar objects.  A  common  form  is  the  rule 
for  making  linear  measurements,  used  by 
carpenters  and  other  artificers.  It  is  divided 
into  inches  and  fractions,  and  is  usually 
Jointed,  so  that  it  may  be  folded  up  and 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Those  used  by  some 
classes  of  artificers  are,  however,  made  in  a 
single  piece.  See  Rvlkr.  —  Gauging  rule. 
Same  as  Qauging-rod  (which  see).  See  also 
Parallel  ruler,  under  Parallbl,  Slioino- 
RULB.— 4.  In  printing,  A  thin  plate  of  metal, 
of  the  same  height  as  types,  usually  brass, 
used  for  separating  headings,  titles,  the  col- 
umns of  type  in  a  book,  or  colunms  of  type  in 
tabular  work,  Ac. ;  also  a  slip  of  metal  laid 
above  the  last  line  set,  to  facilitate  placing 
type  in  the  stick.— 5.  In  plastering,  a  strip 
of  wood  placed  on  the  face  of  a  wall  as  a 
guide  to  assist  in  keeping  the  plane  surface. 
—Rule  joint,  a  movable  Joint  in  which  a 
tongue  on  one  piece  enters  a  slot  in  the 
other,  and  is  secured  by  a  pin  or  rivet— 
Rule  qf  the  road,  the  regulation  directing 
that  a  driver  or  rider,  on  passing  another 
horse  or  carriage,  must  keep  on  the  whip- 
hand  of  the  horse  or  carriage.  — /2u/«  qf 
thumb,  a  rule  suggested  by  a  practical 
rather  than  a  scienuflo  knowledge.— itrflM 
qf  a  priton,  certain  limits  without  the  walls, 
within  which  prisoners  in  custody  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  live,  on  giving  security 
not  to  escape.  'The  rulee  of  the  Fleet' 
Thackeray. —Srv.  Government,  sway,  em- 
pire, control,  direction,  regulation,  law, 
canon,  precept,  maxim,  guide.order.method. 
Bala  (rOl),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  ruled;  ppr.  ruling. 

1.  To  govern;  to  command;  to  exercise 
authority  or  dominion  over ;  to  control ;  to 
conduct;  to  manage;  to  bridle;  to  restrain. 

If  &  man  know  not  how  to  nt/e  hit  own  house,  how 
shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  Godt 

I  TIra.  Ui.  5. 
Qose  delations,  working  from  the  heart 
That  passion  cannot  rtUe.  ShaM. 

Romel  tb  thine  alone  with  awful  sway. 
To  rui*  mankind  and  make  the  world  obey. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  prevaQ  on ;  to  persuade ;  to  guide ;  to 
advise :  generally  or  always  in  the  passive, 
so  tiiat  to  he  ruled  by =to  take  the  advice  or 
follow  the  directions  of. 

I  think  the  win  Ar  ru/fd 
In  an  respects  iy  me ;  nay,  more.  1  doubt  it  not 

SAak. 
Z.  To  settle  as  by  a  rule.  '  A  ruled  case  with 
the  schoolmen.'  AUerbury.—i.  To  mark 
with  lines  by  a  ruler ;  as.  to  rule  a  blank 
book.— 5.  In  law,  to  establish  by  decision  or 
rule:  to  determine;  to  decide;  thus,  a  court 
is  said  to  rule  a  point  BurriU. 
Rale  (rOlX  v.i  1.  To  have  power  or  com- 
mand; to  exercise  supreme  authority.  '  By 
me  princes  rule.'  Prov.  viii.  16.  It  is  often 
followed  by  over. 

They  shaU  mU  over  their  oppressors.     Is.  xir.  i. 
We  subdue  and  ruU  over  aU  other  creatures.    Ray. 
%  To  prevail;  to  decide. 

Away  with  scnipuloos  wit  1  now  arms  most  r%Ue. 

Shak. 

8.  In  law,  to  decide;  to  lay  down  and  settle 
a  rule  or  order  of  court ;  to  order  by  rule ; 
to  enter  a  rule.  —  4.  In  com.  to  stand  or 
Twaint^Wi  a  level;  as,  prices  rule  lower  than 
formerly. 

Eolaless  (rOHesX  a>  Being  without  rule; 
lawless. 

Bolor  (  rOl'dr),  n.  \.  One  that  rules  or  gov- 
erns ;  one  who  is  invested  with  authority, 
or  who  exercises  supreme  power  over  others; 
a  monarch,  or  the  like.— 2.  One^hat  makes 
or  executes  laws;  one  that  assists  in  canying 
on  a  government;  thus,  legislators  and  magis- 
trates are  called  ntlert.  —  3.  A  rule ;  an  in- 
strument made  of  wood,  brass,  ivory.  Ac. 


with  straight  edges  or  sides,  by  which 
straight  lines  may  be  drawn  on  paper,  parch- 
ment.  or  other  substance,  byguiding  a  pen 
or  pencil  along  the  edge.  (See  Bulk,  and 
Parallel  ruler  under  PARALLEL.)  When  a 
ruler  has  the  lines  of  chords,  tangents,  sines. 
^. .  it  is  called  a  teale.    See  SCALB. 

Boleaaet  (rO-lesO,  a.  Without  rule;  lawless; 
ruleless.    Speneer. 

Ruling  (rOringX  p.  and  a.  1.  Harking  with 
lines,  as  with  a  ruler;  as,  a  ruling  machine; 
a  ruling  pen.— 2.  Having  control  or  author- 
ity; governing;  reigning;  chief;  prevalent; 
predominant 

The  r«/u^pasrion.  be  It  what  it  wfll. 

The  ruttttg  patsion  conquers  reason  stiU.      Pofe. 

—Ruling  elder,  in  the  Scotch  Preebyterian 
Oiureh,  a  member  of  a  kirk-session,  and  a 
layman,  whose  office  is  generally  to  assist 
the  minister  in  the  nutiiH^enient  of  the  secu- 
lar and  spiritual  interests  of  the  parish  or 
congr^tion.  —  Syn.  Predominant,  chief, 
controning,goveming,prevailing,  prevalent 

RuUflyg  (r^'ing),  n.  A  rule  or  pomt  settled 
by  a  judge  or  court  of  law. 

Rulingly  (rOl'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  ruling  man- 
ner; so  as  to  rule;  controllingly. 

BulUcbies  (rulli-chiz).  n.  [D.]  Chopped 
meat  stuffed  into  small  bags  of  tripe,  which 
are  then  cut  into  slices  and  fried.  [New 
York.] 

Rollion  (rul'yun).  n.  [Such  forms  as  rilling, 
rexoeling  are  also  found,  probably  from 
A.  Sax.  rijling,  a  kind  of  shoe.]  L  A  shoe 
made  of  untanned  leather. -2.  A  coarse- 
made  masculine  woman ;  a  rough  ill-made 
animal    [Scotch.] 

Bulyt  (rttl'iX  a.  [See  Unruly.]  Orderly; 
peaceable;  easily  restrained.    Oateoigne. 

Bom  ( rum  i,  tk  [Probably  of  West  Indian 
origin.  Wedgwood,  however,  derives  it  from 
an  old  cant  word  rum-houte,  rum-boote, 
good  drink.  ]  Spirit  distilled  from  cane 
juice,  or  from  the  scummings  of  the  juice 
from  the  boiling-house,  or  from  the  treacle  or 
molasses  which  drains  from  sugar,  or  from 
dunder.  the  lees  of  former  distillations.— 
Pine-apple  rum,  rum  flavoured  with  slices 
of  pine-iq;>ple. 

Bum  (rum),  a.   [Wedgwood  derives  from  an 

old  thieves'  slaing  word  mm.  rome,  great, 

good :  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense.    See 

Rum,  the  drink.  ]  Old-fashioned ;  odd ;  queer. 

[Slang.1 

Old  Fo|^  looked  first  at  the  money,  and  then  at 
him.  and  tnen  he  coined  in  his  rum  way,  to  diat  I 
knew  iomething  wat  coming.  Dukttu. 

Bom  (rumX  f^  A  queer,  odd,  indescribable 
person  or  thing,    [slang.] 

The  bookt  which  booksellers  caU  rums,  appear  to 
be  very  numerous.  Nichols. 

No  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants,  and  rusty.  duU  rums. 

Sw0. 
Bnmble  (mm^blX  v.i.  [Same  word  as  D. 
rommelen,  Dan.  rumle,  O.  rummeln,  rum- 
peln,  probably  imitative  of  sound.]  1.  To 
make  a  low.  heavy,  hoarse. continued  sound; 
as.  thunder  rumbles  at  a  distance.— 2  To 
roll  about 

When  love  so  rumbies  in  his  pate,  no  sleep  comes 
to  his  eyes.  Suckling. 

8.t  To  make  a  soft  murmuring  sound;  to 
ripple. 

The  trembling  streams,  which  wont  in  channds  dear 
To  rufnbU  gently  down  with  murmur  toft  Spenser. 

Bomble  (ruml>lX  vt    To  rattle. 

And  then  he  rumbled  his  money  with  his  hands  In 
hit  trowters'  pockets,  and  looked  and  ipoke  very 
little  like  a  thriving  lover.  TroUope. 

Bumble  (rumlil).  n.  1.  A  hoarse,  low.  heavy, 
continuous  sound;  a  rumbling;  as.  the  rwn- 
lie  of  distant  thunder.  '  Clamour  and  rumbU, 
and  ringing  and  clatter.'  Tennytork- 2.t  A 
report;  a  rumour.— 8.  A  seat  for  servants 
behind  a  carriage. 

The  tingle  gentleman  and  Mr.  Garland  were  In  the 
carriage,  ana  .  .  .  Kit,  wett  wr^>p«d  and  muffled  up, 
wat  in  the  rumble  behind.  Dickens. 

4  A  revolving  cylinder  or  box  in  which 
articles  are  placed  to  be  ground,  cleaned,  or 
polished  by  mutual  attrition.  Grinding  or 
polishing  material  may  be  added  according 
to  the  need  of  the  subject 
BomttlA-giuniitloii  (rum-bl-gum'shonX  n. 

See  RCMQUXFTIOlf. 

BnmUflr  (rumlil-^rX  n*    The  person  or 

thing  that  rumbles. 
BnmDllllg  (ruml>l-ingX  p.  and  a.    Making 

a  low,  heavy,  oontinuea  sound;  wb^ruwhling 

thunder.  A  runMxng  noise  is  a  low.  heavjr. 

continued  noise.— iZtimMsn^  draine,  in  agri. 

drains  formed  of  a  stratum  of  rubble-stonea 


BmnUUn^  (ruml)l-ing).  n.  A  low,  heavy, 
continued  sound;  a  rumble.    Jer.  xlvii  8. 

Bumblintfiy  (rum'bl-ing-liX  adv.  In  a 
rumbling  manner. 

Bnmbo  (ruml>dX  n.    [Probably  from  rum] 

A  nautical  drink. 

Hawkint  the  boatswain,  and  Derrick  the  quarter- 
master, were  rcffaling  themtdvet  with  a  can  of 
rutftbo,  alter  the  fatiKuiug  duty  of  the  day. 

.Sir  //'.  Scott. 

Bum  -  Imd  (  rum'bud  X  n.  A  carbuncle  ou 
the  nose  or  face  caused  by  excessive  drink- 
ing; a  grog-blossom.    [American.] 

Bvmbnftlcal  BomlmftlouB  (rum-bus'tl- 
kal.  rum-bus'tyusX  a.  Rambustious  (which 
seeX 

Bumeil  (rO'menX  n.  [L]  1.  Tlie  cud  of  a 
ruminant —  2.  llie  upper  or  first  8t4»niach 
(also  named  the  PauvicK)  of  animals  which 
chew  the  cud. 

Btimax  (rO'meksX  n.  [L.,  from  rumo,  to 
suck— in  allusion  to  the  practice  among  the 
Romans  of  sucking  the  leaves  to  allay 
thirst]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
PolygonacesB.  occurring  chiefly  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  of  both  hemispheres,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
doeke  and  eorrelt.  Siany  of  the  species  are 
troublesome  weeds.  Some  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  rhubarb-root,  aud  others 
are  cultivated  for  their  pleasant  acid  foli- 
age. 

Rmngmnption  (rum-gum'shon  X  n.  [Per- 
haps from  rum  in  old  sense  of  good,  and 
gumption.]  Rough,  common  sense;  keen- 
ness of  intellect;  understanding.  Other 
forms  are  Rumble-gumption,  Rummilgun^ 
Hon.    [Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

They  need  not  try  thy  Jokes  to  f«thom. 

They  want  rum^ttm^ioti.        Beattie. 

BlIlIlga2llptloaa(nim-guni'8hu8Xa.  Sturdy 
in  opinion;  rough  and  surly;  bold;  rash. 
[Provincial  and  Scotch.] 

Rmnlnal  (rt/min-alX  a.  Ruminant  [Rare.] 

Rumlnaili  (  rO'min-antX  a>  [L-  ruminant, 
ruminantie,  ppr.  of  rumirko,  to  ruminate, 
from  ruvMn,  the  throat,  the  gullet]  Chew- 
ing the  cud:  characterized  by  chewing  again 
what  has  been  swallowed;  as.  ruminant 
animals. 

Rumlnailt  (r</min-antX  n.  A  member  of 
the  order  Ruminantia;  an  animal  that  chews 
the  cud,  as  the  camel,  deer,  goat,  and  bo- 
vine kind. 

Buxninantla  (r6-mi-nan'shi-aX  n.  pi  The 
ruminating  animals ;  an  order  of  nerbivo- 
rous  quadrupeds  having  four  stomachs,  the 
first  so  situated  as  to  receive  a  large  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matters  coarsely  bruised 
by  a  first  mastication,  which  passes  into 
the  second,  where  it  is  moistened  and 
formed  into  little  pellets,  which  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  bringing  again  to  the 
mouth  to  be  rechewed.  after  which  it  is 
swallowed  into  the  third  stomach,  from 
which  it  passes  to  the  fourth,  the  reed  or 
ohomaewm  or  true  etomach,  where  it  is 
finally  digested.  The  Ruminantia  include 
the  famlQes  of  the  Camelida  (camels  and 
llamas),  the  CervidsD  (deer),  the  Camelopar- 
didsD  (giraffeX  the  (^vicomia  (oxen,  sheep, 
goats.  antelopesX  and  the  Trsgulid»  (chev- 
rotainsX 

Bumlnantly  (rO'mln-ant-ll).  adv.  In  a  ru- 
minant manner;  by  chewing. 

Buminate  (r(/min-&t),  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  ru- 
minated; ppr.  ruminatina.  [L.  rumino, 
ruminatum,  from  rumen,  the  cud.]  1.  To 
chew  the  cud;  to  chew  again  what  has  been 
sUghtlv  chewed  and  swallowed.  —2.  To  muse; 
to  meditate ;  to  think  again  and  again ;  to 
ponder;  as,  to  ruminate  on  misfortunes. 
*  To  ruminate  on  thia '    Shak. 

He  practitet  a  slow  meditation,  and  rum t nates  on 
the  tubject.  IfiMs, 

Buminate  (r(^min-itX  v.t  1.  To  chew  over 
again.  —  2.  To  muse  on ;  to  meditate  over 
and  over  again.  'Revolve  and  ruminate 
mygriel'   Shak. 

Mad  with  detlre.  she  rumiuates  her  sin.    Dryden. 

Buminate,  Bnmlnated  (ro'min-&t.  ro'min- 
M-edX  a.  In  hot  pierced  by  numerous 
narrow  cavities  full  of  colouring  matter  or 
dry  cellular  membrane  like  the  albumen  of 
a  nutmeg. 

Buminauon  (r6-mi-nft'shon),  n.  [L.  rumin- 
atio,ruminatumi».  See  RuMlN ATR.  ]  LThe 
act  or  power  of  chewing  the  cud ;  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  ruminatins 
animals;  the  act  by  which  food,  once  chewed 
and  swallowed,  is  a  second  time  subjected 
to  nustlcation. 

Rumination  It  given  to  animab.  to  enable  then 
at  once  to  lay  upa  great  store  of  food,  and  afterward 
to  chew  ft.  Arbuthnot. 
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2.  The  act  of  ruminating  or  meilitating:  a 
musing  or  continued  thinldng  on  a  subje<t ; 
deliberate  meditation  or  reflection.  'Re- 
tiring, full  of  rumination  sad.'    Thornton, 

Boiniliator  (ro'min-at-drX  n.  One  that  ru- 
minates  or  muses  on  anv  subject ;  one  tliat 
pauses  to  deliberate  and  consider. 

Biiiiikexi,t  Rumkin  t  (rum'lcen,  mmldnX  n. 
[Corop.  niunntr.]  A  kind  of  drinking  ves- 
sel.   Oayton. 

Rummage  (mm'&j),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  rum- 
nutged;  ppr.  rutntnoffing.  [Older  form  rom- 
age;  originally  a  sea  term  signifying  to  stow 
goods  in  a  ship's  hold,  or  to  remove  them 
from  the  hold,  from  old  rome,  room,  or  from 
IX  ruim,  the  hold  of  a  ship,  a  form  of  the 
same  word.  '^It  signified  at  first  to  dispose 
with  such  orderly  method  goods  in  the  hold 
of  a  ship  that  there  should  be  the  greatest 
possible  room  or  roomaae.'  Trench.]  To 
search  narrowly  every  place  or  part  of,  by 
looking  into  everv  comer  and  turning  over 
or  removing  goods  or  other  things;  to  ex- 
plore; to  ransack;  as,  to  ruTTrnioye  trunks 
or  cupboards.  '  Had  rummaged  the  cabin.' 
D^oe. 
Our  greedy  seamen  rMwtmagt  every  hold.    DrysUn. 

Rummage  (rum'ajX  v*>  To  search  a  idace 
narrowly  by  looking  among  things. 

I  have  often  rttmmagid  for  old  books  in  Little- 
Britain  and  Duck-lane.  Swtft. 
A  jolly  ffhost,  that  shook 
The  curtains,  whined  In  lobbies,  tapt  at  doors. 
And  THmmagtd  like  a  rat.                  Ttnnyson. 

Rumma^  (nim'aj).  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
rummages;  a  searching  carefully  by  looking 
into  every  comer  and  by  tumbling  over 
things.  R.  Walpole.  —  Rummage  mle,  a 
clearing-out  sale  of  unclaimed  goods,  re- 
mainders of  stocks,  ifcc.    Simm4fnd». 

Rummager  (rum'aj-6rX  n.  One  who  rum- 
mages. 

Rummer  (mm'6r).  n.  [D.  roomer.  8w.  rem^ 
mer,  O.  r6mer,  a  lan;e  drinking-glass.]  A 
glass  or  drinkiug-cup.  '  A  pottle  uf  sack  in 
%  rummer.*    Crompton. 

Rummllgumptlon  (rum-il-gum'shon),  n. 
See  Ri'MOUMPTioN. 

Rummy  (mm'i),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rum; 
as,  a  rummy  flavour. 

Rummy  (rum'iX  a.    Rum;  queer.    [Slang.  1 

Rumney  (mm'niX  »•  A  sort  of  SpanTau 
wine  occasionally  mentioned  by  old  writers. 

All  black  wines,  over-hot.  compound,  stronf?.  tliick 
drinks,  an  niiiscadine.  malmsie,  alleeant.  rumHey. 
brown  bastard,  nicthcglen.  and  the  like— are  hurtful 
fai  this  case.  Burton. 

Rumour  (rtt'mfir),  n.  [FT.  ryimeur,  from  L 
rumor,  rumour,  common  talk  j  L  Flying 
or  popular  report ;  the  common  voice ;  as, 
rutmmr  had  it  that  he  was  dead.  *Rumour't 
tongue.'  Shak.—2.  A  current  story  passing 
from  one  person  to  another,  without  any 
Imown  authority  for  the  truth  of  it;  a  mere 
report  *  Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle 
dxeama'    Shak. 

When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumuntrs  of  wars, 
be  ye  not  troubled.  Mark  xiiL  7. 

8.  Report  of  a  fact;  a  story  well  authorized. 

This  rwMMMtr  of  him  went  forth  throughout  all  I  udea. 

Luke  vil  17. 

4.  Fame;  reported  celebrity;  reputation. 
Great  is  the  rMJvwwr  of  this  dreadful  knight.  SAaJt. 

5.f  A  confused  and  indistinct  noise.  'The 
noise  and  nimotir  of  the  field.'    Shak. 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumottr.  like  a  fVay.      SMmJt. 

['Rumour  is  here  (though  not  generally  in 
Shakspeare)  only  a  noise. '    Cratk  ] 
Rumour  (r0'm6r).  r.  t.    To  report;  to  tell  or 
circulate  oy  report;  to  spread  abroad:  often 
with  a  clause  as  object 

This  have  I  rumonr'd  through  the  peasant  towns. 

Shak. 
Twas  rum  flit*' J 
My  fadier  'scaped  from  out  the  ( itndeL    Dryden. 

Rumourer  (rO'm^r-Ar).a  One  who  ramonrs; 

a  spreader  of  reports:  a  teller  of  newa  'Go 

see  this  nimotirerwhipp'd.'    SktUc. 
Rumonroust  (r</m^r-ns),  a.    1.  Mnnmir- 

hig;  having  a  ooufused,  ooirthiu«d,  or  re- 

pitted  sound. 

Clashing  of  armoars,  and  rumturtttr  sound 
Of  Sterne  billows  in  contentkm  stood.    Drayton. 

^  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by  rumonr. 
'Certain  rnmowrouM  surmises'  Retiouur 
Wottonianrr.—S.  Famous;  notorious.  Bale. 
Rump  (rumpX  n.  [IceL  rfimpr,  Sw.  rumpa, 
D.  rompc.  (J.  rump/,  a  tail.  The  word  does 
not  appear  in  A.  Hax. ,  and  Is  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  Scandinavian.]  1.  The  end 
of  the  backbone  of  an  animal,  with  the 
part<t  adjacent.  rontemptuon«ly,  the  end 
of  the  backbone  of  htiman  beings. --2.  The 


buttocka  —3.  Fig.  the  fag-end  of  something 
which  lasts  longer  than  the  original  body. 
Specifically,  in  £ng.  hist  the  fag-end  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
majority  of  its  members  by  Cromwell  in 
1648.  It  was  forcibly  dissolved  by  Cromwell 
in  1663,  but  was  afterwards  reinstated  on 
two  different  occasions  for  brief  periods. 
Called  also  Rump  Parliament 

The  Rum*  abolished  the  House  of  Locds,  the  army 
abolished  the  Rump.  Sw»/t. 

Rumper  (rump'^r),  n.  One  who  was  favour- 
able to,  or  was  a  member  of,  the  Rump  Par- 
liament (See  Rump.  )  '  Dr.  Palmer,  a  great 
rumper.'    Li/e  qf  A.  Wood. 

Rump-fiBd  (rump'fed),  a.  Fed  on  offato  or 
scraps  of  the  kitchen,  or  according  to  Nares, 
fat-bottomed;  fed  or  fattened  in  the  rump. 

Aroint  thee,  witch  I  the  run^-ftd  ronyon  cries. 

ShaJt. 

Rumple  (rum'pl).  v.t  pret  <t  pp.  rumpled; 
ppr.  rumpling.  [D:  rompelen,  rimpelen,  to 
rumple ;  O.L.O.  rumpele,  a  fold,  a  wrinkle ; 
G.  rump/en,  Himpfen,  to  crimp,  to  wrinkle. 
Rimple  (which  see)  is  another  form ;  comp. 
also  rijfple.]  To  wrinkle;  to  make  uneven ; 
to  form  into  iiregular  ineaualities ;  as.  to 
rumple  a  cravat  *  To  rumple  her  laces,  her 
frizzles,  and  her  bobbina'    Milton. 

Never  put  on  a  clean  apron,  till  you  have  made 
your  lady  s  bed.  for  fear  of  rumpling  your  apron. 

Swift. 

Rumple  (ruufpl),  n.  A  fold  or  plait  Dry- 
den. 

RumpleflS  (rumples),  a.  Destitute  of  a 
rump  or  tall;  as,  a  rumpiUu  fowl 

Rumply  (rum'pli),  a.   Rumpled.    [CoUoq.] 

Rump-steak  (mmp'stakX  n.  A  beef-steak 
of  choice  quality  cut  from  the  thigh  near 
the  rump. 

After  dinner  he  observed  that  the  steak  was  tough, 
and  'Yet,  sir.'  returns  he.  'bad  as  it  was.  it  seemed  a 
mmp-steaM  to  me.'  Goidsmtth. 

Rumpus  (rum'pusX  n>  A  riot;  a  quarrel; 
confusion;  a  gr^tt  noise;  disturbance. 
[Colloq.] 

My  dear  lady  Bab,  youll  be  shock'd.  I'm  afraid. 
When  you  hear  the  sad  rumpus  your  ponies  have 
made.  Moon. 

Rum-4linib  (rum'shrub),  n.  A  liquor  com- 
posed of  rum.  sugar,  lime  or  lemon  juice, 
and  the  rind  of  Uiese  fruits  added  to  give 
flavour.  '  To  purchase  a  pint  of  rum-shrub 
on  credit'    Thackeray. 

Rumswlzsle  (mm'swlz-l).  n.  A  frieze  cloth 
made  in  Ireland  from  undyed  foreign  wool, 
which,  while  possessing  the  quanties  of 
common  cloth,  resists  wet    Simmonds. 

Ron  (runX  v.i  pret  ran  (pin  is  now  incor- 
rect); pp.  run;  ppr.  running.  [Older  forms 
renne,  ronne,  Sc.  rin,  A.  Sax.  rennan,  rinnan, 
and  frequently  yman  (pret.  ran,  pL  runnoth, 

Ep.  runnen):  O.SaJLGotn.and  O.R.O.rinnan, 
>.  rinnen,  Icel.  renna,  O.  rennen.  In  the 
modem  English  form  the  vowel  of  the  pret 
and  pp.  has  been  given  also  to  the  pres.] 
1.  In  the  strictest  sense,  to  pass  over  the 
ground  by  using  the  legs  more  quickly  than 
m  walking;  to  move  on  the  ground  with  the 
swiftest  action  of  the  legs,  as  distinguished 
from  walking,  Ac. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way. 

Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face.  SMaJt. 

Often  with  sUghtlv  modified  meanhigs ;  as» 

S)  to  use  the  legs  in  moving  about;  to  move 
e  legs  nimbly.  '  Till  yaung  children  can 
run  about'  Locke,  (b)  To  move  about  in  a 
hurried  manner;  to  hurry. 

The  priest  and  people  rmm  about.      B.  yonson. 

(e)  To  contend  in  a  race;  as.  men  or  horses 
rxin  for  a  prize.  Hence,  (d)  to  enter  into  a 
contest:  to  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate  for 
some  oflnce  or  dignity,  Ac. ;  to  use  means  to 
secure  one's  election;  to  practise  the  arts 
of  a  candidate ;  to  stand ;  as,  the  candidate 
announces  his  intention  to  run.  [Colloq] 
(«)  To  fiee  for  escape ;  to  retreat  hurriedlv, 
as  from  fear  or  after  a  defeat  '  Yonr  child 
shrieks,  and  runs  away  at  a  frog.*  Locke. 
(/)  To  depart  quickly  and  privately;  to  steal 
away. 

My  consdence  wfll  serve  me  to  rsnv  firein  this  Jew, 
my  master.  ShaJt. 

1  To  get  over  space  rapidly;  as,  (a)  to  pro- 
ceed  rapidly  along  the  surface;  to  extend 

auickly ;  to  spread;  as,  the  fire  runs  over  a 
eld  or  forest 
The  fire  ran  along  upon  the  grtmnd.     Ex.  bi.  rj. 

(b)  To  rush  or  be  carried  along  with  violence ; 
aisa  ship  ntn# against  a  rock.orone  ship  runn 
against  another,  (e)  To  move  on  wheels  or 
runners,  as  a  locomotive  or  sledge;  to  sail,  iis 
a  ship:  hence,  to  take  a  course  at  sea.  'Rf-- 


ntf^ under  a  certain  island.'  Acts  xxvii.  IC 

(d)  To  perform  a  pansHge  by  land  or  w»wrz 
to  pass  or  go  back  and  fortii  from  plac«  to 
place;  to  ply;  as,  ships,  railway  ti-aiiu.  stajore- 
coaches,  <sc .  run  regularly  between  diiffereu  t 

Slaces.— 3.  To  exhibit  fluid  motion:  (a)  u> 
ow  in  any  manner,  alowly  or  rapidlv  ;  fco 
move  or  pass,  as  a  fluid,  the  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass, or  the  like;  as.  rivers  run  to  the  f>cean 
or  to  lakes;  the  tide  runs  two  or  three  miles 
an  hour;  tears  run  down  the  cheeks.  '  Se» 
daisies  open,  rivers  run.'  PameU.  '  See  the 
sandy  hour-glass  run.'  Shak.  (6)  To  be  wet 
with  a  liquid ;  to  let  flow  a  liquid  or  such, 
like. 
Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives*  blood.  Dryd^n. 

(c)  To  become  fluid;  to  fuse;  to  melt     '  As 

wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  tonm.'  Addiaon. 

Your  iron  must  not  bum  In  the  fire,  that  la,  rww  or 
mAK,  for  then  it  will  be  brittle.  Jos,  Moimtn. 

fd)  To  be  capable  of  becoming  fluid ;  to  be 
fusible ;  to  have  the  property  of  melting. 
Sussex  iron  ores  run  freely  in  the  fire.  JVoodtoan/ . 

(e)  To  spread  on  a  surface ;  to  spread  mmX 
olend  tcn^ether;  as,  colottrs  rtin  in  washing; 
ink  rurut  on  porous  paper.  (/)  To  disefaar]g«^ 
pus  or  other  matter;  as»  an  ulcer  rune;  a 
running  sora— 4.  To  have  rotatory  move- 
ment without  change  of  place ;  to  be  k«pt 
in  motion ;  as.  (a)  to  revolve  on  an  axis  or 
pivot;  to  turn,  as  a  wheel  'While  the 
world  runs  round  and  round.'  Tennyean. 
Cb)  To  have  machinery  going;  to  continue 
in  operation ;  as,  an  en^e  runs  nii^t  aod 
day:  the  mills  are  still  runmni^.— 6.  To  take 
such  or  such  a  course ;  to  proceed ;  to  go ; 
to  pass:  of  voluntary  action  or  such  a» 
proceeds  from  a  person ;  as»  (a)  to  proceed; 
to  progress  in  a  train  of  conduct ;  to  paaa 
through  a  certain  path  or  course;  as.  to  nus 
through  life.  (6)  To  go;  to  pass  in  thooglift. 
speech,  or  practice;  as,  to  run  throng  a 
series  of  arguments;  to  run  from  one  topic 
to  another. 

Virgil,  fai  his  first  Georfiflc,  hasriM  intoa  set  of  pre- 
cepts foreig:n  to  bis  subject.  Addison. 

(c)  To  continue  to  think  or  speak  abo«t 
something;  to  be  busied;  to  dwell  in 
thought  or  words. 

When  we  desire  anything  our  minds  run  whoOy  ois 
the  rood  circumstances  of  it :  when  it  is  obtained  our 
minds  run  wholly  on  the  Itad  ones.  Sivfft. 

(d)  To  pass  from  one  state  or  condition  to 
another;  to  become:  as,  to  run  into  con- 
fusion or  error ;  to  rtm  into  debt ;  to  run 
distracted,  (e)  To  press  with  numerous 
demands;  as,  to  run  upon  a  baiUi.— d  1*0 
have  such  or  such  a  ootirse;  to  go,  pasa, 
proceed,  advance,  progress.  Ac. :  subject 
involuntary  or  inanimate ;  as,  (a)  to  make 
progress;  to  proceed;  to  advance;  to  paai^ 
as  tune. 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

SJka*. 
As  fast  as  our  time  runs  we  should  be  glad  In  most 
part  of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  faster.    Addison 

(6)  To  have  a  certain  course,  track.  Of  dlree- 
tion;  to  extend;  to  stretch;  to  lie;  as,  the 
street  rtiH«  east  and  west;  veins  of  silver 
run  in  different  directions. 

Searching  the  ulcer  with  my  probe,  the  sinus  run 
up  abow  the  orifica.  H'tsommn. 

(c)  To  have  a  legal  or  established  course;  to 
be  attached;  to  nave  legal  effect;  to  continue 
in  force,  effect,  or  operation;  to  go  in  com- 
pany; as,  burdens  that  run  with  the  land. 
'The  process  that  runneth  against  him.' 
Bacon.  *  Where  the  generally  allowed  prac- 
tice rufu  counter  to  it '    Locke. 


Customs  run  only  upon  our  goods  imported  or  ( 
ported,  and  that  but  once  for  all ;  whereas  interest 
runs  as  well  upon  oar  ships  as  goods,  and  must  be 
yeariy  paid.  Sir  J.  CAiJd. 

(d)  To  have  a  certain  wrttten  fonn ;  to  read 
BO  or  so  totheear;  as,  the  lines  rtm  smoothly. 

The  whole  ruru  on  short,  like  articles  in  an  account. 

ArdutMnot. 

(e)  To  have  a  continiied  tenor,  pnrpcHrl  or 
course;  to  have  a  set  form;  aa,  the  conveisa- 
Uon  ran  on  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks.  *  80 
runs  the  conditions.'    Shak. 

The  kin{{'«  ordinary  ttyk  ntnmttA, '  our  sovereign 
lord  the  lung.'  ^.  Sandrrton. 

(/)  To  be  popularly  known ;  to  be  spread ; 
to  be  generally  received.     'There  ran  a 
rumour.'    Shak. 
Neither  was  he  ignoxast  what  report  run  of  hhnselL 

Men  ifare  them  their  own  names,  by  whuh  they 
run  a  ifreat  while  m  Rome.       *     Str  W.  Tttrtpit. 

(Sf)  To  be  received ;  to  have  reception,  snc- 
cess.  or  continuance ;  to  circulate ;  as,  the 
pamphlet  runs  well  among  a  certain  rlnsa 


Jitc,  isMt  f*t,  fiU;       mi,  laet,  b^r;       pine,  pin;       n6te»  not,  move;      tube.  tub.  bull,       uU,  pound;       U,  Sc  abune;     f.  Sr.  ley. 
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of  people,  (h)  To  proceed  in  succession;  to 
e/iend  tbroot^h  a  period  of  tiioe;  to  be  kept 
up;  to  continue  or  be  repeated  for  a  certain 
time;  as,  the  play  ran  for  a  hundred  nights. 

She  saw  with  Joy  the  line  Imroonat  rmu. 

Each  sire  imprfcat'd  and  glaring  in  bb  ion.    Pa^. 

(i)  To  be  carried  to  a  pitch;  to  rise;  as»  da- 
bates  run  high. 

In  popbh  countHes  the  power  of  the  clerEfy  rtms 
higher.  Ayiifi. 

(J)  To  grow  exuberantly;  to  proceed  or  tend 
in  growing;  as.  young  persons  of  ten  or  twelre 
years  old  soon  run  up  to  men  and  women. 

If  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  run 
to  leaves,  treading  down  the  leaves  will  help  their 
rooting.  Mcrtimtr. 

A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herb«  or  weeds.  Boeon. 

(4r)  To  continue  in  time  before  it  becomes  due 

and  payable;  as,  a  note  ruiu  thirty  days ;  a 

bill  has  ninety  days  to  run.     (?)  To  pass 

by  gradual  changes ;  to  shade ;  as,  colours 

run  one  into  another,  (m)  To  have  a  general 

tendency;  to  incline. 

Temperate  climates  run  into  moderate  govcmmcnti. 

Swi/t. 

(n)  To  proceed,  as  on  a  ground  or  principle; 

to  turn.    '  Upon  that  the  apostle's  argument 

runs'    AtUrbury. 

Much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

SMa». 

(o)  To  be  carried  on  or  conducted,  as  an 
enterprise.    [ United  iStates.  ] 

Every  other  important  inn  seemed  now  to  be  mM' 
niftg- under  the  name  of  an  Imperial  Hotel.  yenJtins. 

—To  run  after,  to  pursue  or  follow ;  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain;  to  search  for.  'The 
mind  .  .  .  run««^(^  similes.'  hoekt. — To 
run  againtt,  (a)  to  come  into  collision  with. 
(b)  To  be  adverse  ta  '  Had  the  present  war 
rttn  a^nst  us.'  Addison.— To  run  at,  to 
attack  with  sudden  violence;  to  rush  upon. 
— To  run  €upay,  to  flee;  to  escape;  to  elope. 

I  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day, 

And  also  when  my  second  ran  away.      Myrmt. 

—To  run  away  with,  (a)  to  convey  away  In 
a  hurried  or  clandesttne  manner;  to  assist 
in  escape  or  elopement,  (b)  To  bolt  with; 
to  start  off  with  at  a  great  pace;  as.  the 
horse  ran  away  taith  the  carriage,  (e)  To 
hurry  without  deliberation;  to  carry  away. 
'Thoughts  .  .  .  run  away  with  a  man.' 
Locke.  —  To  run  he/ore,  (a)  to  flee  before. 
(b)  To  pass  in  running;  to  outstrip;  to 
surpass;  to  exceL 

But  the  scholar  ntis 
B^trt  the  master,  and  so  Car,  that  Bleys 
Laid  magic  by.  Ttnnyson. 

—  To  nwft  dmon  a  coost,  to  sail  along  it  — 
To  rux^  foul  <^.  See  under  Foul.— To  run 
in  or  into,  (a)  to  enter;  to  step  in.  (fr)  To 
come  or  get  into  (a  state).  '  Itun  into  no 
further  danger.'  Shak.—Torun  in  tru»t,\ 
to  get  credit ;  to  run  in  debt  Swift—To 
run  in  wUh,  (a)  to  close:  to  comply;  to 
agree  with.  (6)  Naut.  to  sail  close  to ;  as, 
to  run  in  with  or  to  the  land. — Tb  run  mad. 
to  become  mad.  'At  his  own  shadow  let 
the  thief  run  mad.'  Shak.—To  run  on,  (a) 
to  be  continued;  as,  their  accounts  had  run 
on  for  a  year  without  settlement  (b)  To 
talk  incessantly,  (e)  To  continue  a  course. 
((f)  To  joke  or  ridicule.  U)  In  printing,  to 
be  continued  in  the  same  line  without  mak- 
ing a  break  or  beginning  a  new  paragraph. 
—To  run  on  all  foun,  (a)  to  run  on  hands 
and  feet  ^)  To  be  coincident  or  concurrent; 
to  be  exactly  analogous  or  similar  to  some- 
thing else;  to  agree. 

I  have  a  case  in  pint  that  runs  en  alt /ours  with  ft, 
as  brother  Josiah  the  lawyer  used  to  say.  and  if  there 
was  anythmg  wantin'  to  prove  that  lawyers  were  not 
strait  np  and  dowa  in  their  dealings  that  expression 
would  snow  it  Haiikurtatt. 

[The  expression  la  somewhat  coUoqoial,  but 
quite  common.]— To  nm  out,  (aS  to  stop 
after  mnninff  to  the  end  of  its  time,  as  a 
watch  or  sand-glass,  (fr)  To  oome  to  an  end; 
to  expire:  as,  a  lease  run»  out  at  Michadr 
maa.  fe)  To  siffead  exuberantly.  'Insectlle 
aninuus  .  .  .  run  all  out  into  legs.'  Hrnm- 
mond.    ((f)  To  expatiate. 

She  ran  out  extmragantly  in  pr»he  of  Hoeoa 

ArbuUmai. 

(0)  To  be  wasted  or  exhausted;  as,  the  estate 
rtuw  out,  and  mortgages  are  made.  Drydsn. 
(/)  To  become  poor  by  extravagance. 

Had  her  stock  been  lev,  no  doubt 
She  most  have  long  ago  run  out.         Dryden. 

—To  run  omr,  (a)  to  overflow.  '  His  mouth 
rufwo'sr.'  Drydtn.  (6)  To  go  over,  examine, 
or  recount  cursorily;  as,  I  shall  not  run  ovtr 
all  the  particnlara.  Loeko.  (e)  To  ride  or 
drive  over;  as,  to  run  over  a  child.— To  run 
through,  to  spend  quickly;  to  dissipate;  as. 


he  soon  ran  through  his  fortune— To  run  to 
teed,  a  horticultural  phrase  i4>pUed  to  her- 
baceous plants,  which,  instead  of  developing 
the  produce  for  which  they  are  valued,  in 
a  Juicy  state,  shoot  or  spindle  up,  become 
stringgr,  and  yield,  instead,  flowers,  and  ulti- 
mately seed.  Such  plant*,  if  not  required 
for  seed,  are  pulled  up  and  cast  to  the  refuse 
heap.  Henoe,  tu  become  impoverished,  ex- 
hausted, or  worn  out;  to  go  to  waste. 

Better  to  me  the  meanest  weed 
That  blows  upon  its  mountain. 

The  vilest  herb  that  runs  to  sttd 
Beside  its  native  fountain.      TtnmyeoH. 

'"To  run  together,  {a)  to  unite  or  min^e. 


as  metals  fused  in  the  same  vessel.  ^)  In 
mining,  to  fall  in,  as  the  walls  of  a  looe,  so 
as  to  render  the  shafts  and  levels  impassable. 
Anated.  —To  run  up,  (a)  to  rise;  to  swell;  to 
grow;  to  increase;  as.  accounts  run  up  very 
fast  (b)  To  pass  rapidly  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  in  calculating;  as,  to  run  up  a 
column  of  flgures. 

Run  (runX  v.L  L  To  cause  to  run  or  go 
quickly;  as.  run  a  horse  down  the  hill.— 
2.  To  drive:  to  force;  to  cause  to  be  driven; 
as,  to  run  the  head  against  obstaclea,  'Ban 
the  ship  aground.'    Acts  xxviL  iL 

A  talkative  person  runs  himself  upon  great  incon- 
veniences, by  blabbing  out  bis  own  or  oUwrs' secrets^ 

8.  To  force  into  another  way  or  form ;  to 
bring  to  a  state;  to  make. 

This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head. 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverent  shoulders. 

SAm». 
Others  accustomed  to  retired  speoilatloBS,  rum 
natural  phtloaophy  into  mataphyskal  nodoas. 

LoeJke. 
4.  To  melt;  to  fuse. 
The  purest  gold  must  be  rum  and  washed.    FtU^m, 

6.  To  shape,  form,  or  make  in  a  mould ;  to 
cast:  to  mould;  as,  to  run  bullets  or  buttons. 

6.  To  incur;  to  encounter. 

I  shall  run  the  danger  of  being  suspected  to  have 
forgot  what  I  am  about.  Lock*. 

7.  To  venture;  to  hazard. 

He  would  himself  be  in  the  Highlands  to  receive 
them,  and  mn  his  fortune  with  them.    CiarondaH. 

8.  To  break  through  or  evade ;  as,  to  run  a 
blockade ;  hence,  to  cause  to  pass  or  evade 
official  restrictions ;  to  smuggle ;  to  import 
or  export  wiUiout  paying  we  duties  re- 
quired by  law. 

Heavy  impositions  lessen  the  import  and  are  a 
strong  temptation  of  running  goods.  Swift. 

d.  To  pursue  in  thought;  to  carry  in  con- 
templation. 'To  run  the  world  back  to  its 
first  original'    SmOk. 

I  would  gladly  understand  the  formation  of  a  soul, 
and  run  it  up  to  its  punctutn  salient. 

yerenn  CoUur. 

10.  To  push ;  to  thrust ;  to  put  with  force ; 
as,  to  run  the  hand  into  the  pocket  or  the 
boNBom;  to  run  a  nail  into  the  foot— 11.  To 
pierce;  to  stab;  as,  to  run  a  person  through 
with  a  rH>ier. 
Ill  run  him  up  to  the  hOta.  as  I'm  a  soldier.    Bkak. 

12.  To  draw  or  cause  to  be  drawn  or  mariced; 
to  determine:  as,  to  run  a  line. — 13.  To  cause 
to  ply;  to  maintain  in  running  or  passing 
on  a  course  or  track;  as,  to  run  a  stage-coach 
from  London  to  Bristol;  to  run  a  tnin  fh>m 
Manchester.— li.To  accomplish  by  running; 
to  pursue,  as  a  course;  to  follow;  to  i>er- 
form;  to  take.  'When  he  doth  run  his 
course.'  Shak.  *  Run  the  wild-goose  chase.' 
Shdk. 

Fun  merrfly 
Hath  this  bffav«  manage,  tUs  career  been  rwn. 

Shah. 

16.  To  cause  topass;  as,  to  run  a  rope  through 
a  block.— 16.  To  pour  forth,  as  a  stream;  to 
let  flow;  to  emit;  to  dischai^;  as,  the  rivers 
run  gold.    Milton. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

Sha». 

17.  To  carry  on  or  conduct,  as  a  hotel  or 
other  enteiprise;  to  introduce  and  carry 
through,  as  a  bill  through  congress  or  par- 
liament :  to  start  and  support,  as  a  candi- 
date.   [United  States.] 

If  any  particular  burgtar  had  taken  h  into  bis 
bead  to  crack  that  particular  crib  and  i^t  dear  off 
with  the  swag  he  m^bt  have  been  run  (or  .  .  .  con- 
gress. MaaniUan's  Mmg. 

18.  To  sew  by  passing  the  needle  through, 
back  and  forth  in  a  continuous  line,  gener- 
ally taking  a  series  of  stitches  on  the  needle 
at  the  same  time;  as,  to  run  a  seam.- 19l  To 
make  teasing  remariu  to;  to  nag;  to  wornr. 
GoodrieA.  [CoUoq]  — To  rvn  down,  (a)  in 
hufUing,  to  chase  to  weariness;  as,  to  run 
down  a  stag,    {b)  NauL  to  run  against  and 


'    sink.asaveneL   (c)  To  (niish;  to  overthrow; 
'    tu  overwhelm;  to  overbear. 

Religion  b  run  tltmn  by  the  license  of  these  times. 

Btrkti^. 
(tf)  To  pursue  with  scandal  or  opposition.— 
—To  run  hard,  (a)  to  press  hard  in  a  race 
or  other  ccMupetition ;  to  come  very  near 
beating. 

Uvlngitaiie  hewlad  the  Mat,  though  FaUowfield 
ran  lum  hard.  Laivrtna. 

(hS  To  press  with  Jokes,  sarcasm,  or  ridicule, 
(e)  To  urge  or  press  importunately.— To  run 
Ml,  (a)  in  prwuing,  to  place  the  carriage, 
with  the  form  of  types,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
impression.  (6)  To  take  into  custody,  as  by 
a  policeman ;  to  lock  up.  [Slang.]— To  run 
on,  in  printing,  to  carry  on  or  continue,  as 
a  line,  without  break.— To  run  out,  (a)  to 
thrust  or  push  out;  to  extend,  (b)  To  waste; 
to  exhaust;  as,  to  run  out  an  estate,  (e)  In 
printinp,  to  withdraw  the  carriage  with  the 
form  of  t^pes  after  taking  an  impression.  — 
To  run  not    See  under  JbtlOT.— To  mn  up„ 

g)  to  increase ;  to  enlarge  bv  additions;  as, 
run  up  a  large  account,  (o)  To  thrust  up, 
as  anything  long  and  slender,  (e)  To  sew 
bv  taking  a  series  of  stitches  on  the  needle 
at  the  same  time;  to  repair  temporarily  by 
sewing. 

I  want  yon  to  run  «/  a  tear  in  my  flounce. 

C.  Xeade. 

(d)  To  erect;  especially,  to  erect  hastily;  aa, 
to  run  up  a  block  01  buildings.  —  To  run 
cne'e  face,  to  make  use  of  one's  credit 
[American.  "i—To  run  the  gantlet.  See  G ANT- 
LIT.— To  rwn  one't  lettert.  See  LETTER.— 
To  run  a  match  with  or  againtt,  to  contend 
with  in  running. 

He  run  a  match  agin  the  constable  and  vun  It 

ZHcken*. 

Bun  (run),  n.  1.  The  act  of  running;  a  course 
run;  as,  a  long  run;  a  quick  run—i.  A  trip; 
a  pleasure  trip  or  excursion;  as,  to  take  & 
run  to  Paris.  [CoUoq.J— a  Course:  progress; 
flow;  especially,  particular  or  distinctive 
course,  progress,  tenor,  Ac.;  as,  a  rtm  of 
verses  to  please  the  ear;  the  run  of  events. 

Thev  who  made  their  arrangements  in  the  first 
run  of  misadventure  .  .  .  put  a  seal  00  their  cala- 
mities. Bnrkt. 

4.  Ck>ntinued  course;  continued  success  or 
popularity ;  as,  a  run  of  ill  luck;  the  play 
has  had  an  extraordinary  run;  the  run  of  a 
particular  fashion,  Ac 

It  is  impossible  for  detached  papers  to  have  a 
general  rwn  or  long  continuance,  if  not  diversified 
vrith  humour.  Addison. 

6.  Clamour;  outcry:  followed  \iyagainet;  as,. 
a  violent  run  againet  university  education. 
Swift— ^  A  general  or  uncommon  pressure 
or  demand;  specifically,  on  a  bank  or  treas- 
ury for  purment  of  its  notes.  '  A  run  upon 
the  bank.  Warburton.  '£ather  a  run  on 
Noah's  Arks  at  present'  Didfcens.— 7.  Naut 
(a\  the  aftroost  part  of  a  ship's  bottom. 
(6)  The  distance  sailed  by  a  ship ;  as,  a  run 
of  100  miles,  (c)  A  voyage  or  trip;  a  passage 
from  one  place  to  anotlier.  Seamen  are  said 
to  be  enaaged  on  the  run  when  they  are 
shipped  for  a  single  voyage  out  or  homeward . 
or  from  one  ];K)rt  to  another.— &  MUit  the 
swiftest  mode  of  advancing.  — 0.  A  pair  of 
millstones.— 10.  A  small  stream;  a  brook.— 
11.  In  cricket,  one  complete  act  of  running 
from  one  wicket  to  the  other  bv  the  bats- 
man. The  match  is  won  or  lost  according 
as  one  partv  makes  more  or  fewer  runs 
than  the  other.  — 12.  Power  of  running; 
strength  for  running. 

They  have  too  little  run  left  in  themselves  to  puU 
np  for  their  own  broUtcrs.  T.  Hughes. 

IS.  A  place  where  animals  run  or  may  run; 
especially,  a  large  extent  of  grazing  ground, 
called  variously  a  Ca^iJLe'run,  a  Sheep-run, 
Ac.,  according  to  the  animals  pastured.— 
14.  In  mining,  the  horixontal  distance  to 
which  a  level  can  be  carried,  either  from  the 
nature  of  Uie  formation  or  in  accordance 
with  agreement  with  the  proprietor.— 15.  In 
mutic,  a  succession  of  notes,  either  ascend- 
ing or  descending,  played  rapidly;  a  series 
of  running  notes. — The  common  run(or  sim- 
ply the  run),  that  which  passes  under  ob- 
servation as  usual  or  most  general;  the 
generality. 

In  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  b 
wise  and  good  yon  find  ten  of  a  cootxary  character. 

Addison. 

—By  the  run,  suddenly;  quickly;  at  once : 
said  of  a  fall,  descent,  and  the  like;  as, 
the  wall  fell  by  the  run;  be  came  down  the 
rope  by  the  run.  —  To  let  go  by  the  run 
{naut).  to  let  go  at  once  or  entirely,  in  place 
of  slacking  the  rope  and  tackle  by  whidk 


ch^  chtia;     Ch,  Se.  \oeh;     g.  go;     j  ^b;      h,  I^r.  ton;     ng.  sinf ;     th,  lAeu;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  axure.— See  KXT. 


■ion  or  end,  —To  m 

Eun  (ran),  a.  1.  Uqatfltd:  melMd:  cUri- 
Bed;  u.  run  butCer.— 1.  Ran  or  connred 
mihon  Hcntlji  coDtimbmnd;  u,run  brand]); 

^ ,_ „*l).n.   ICoTTupUon  ol  ft. 

'   u  ipoiUte;  ■  nnegr.da.    -Wrstched 
'     from  the  J*iL'    Dctjuincty. 


.wa),n.  LOnetbatflleafrom 
(linnr  or  mCTHlnti  one  tlut  deaert*  lawful 
■errleai  ■  rogtUvs. 

!.  One  ttaat  runt  In  tbe  nnbllc  njt;  one 
Uut  roTsi  or  nunbles  about.  Skalr  [Tbis 
tenodoubt  the  proper  rejJUng  and  iD«udn£ 
In  Anus  anit  AjicI,  IIL  i,  B.] 
Buumy  (nin'a-wB),  o,  I.  Acting  the  intl 
of  >  mniwir;  eii:aplna  or  bniklns  from 
reitnjnt;  dafrluE  or  oiercomlng  rettrilat ; 


ra 


eaoctsd  by  runnln. 
ntiuwav  match. 

BnnnUiml  (mn.k 
n.  [Lru,Ko(B.J  . 
Ing.    BiKlyii. 

BmulliUiM  (ran'i[-n&t),  n. 
IL  runciiui.  >  plane  1  In 
kc  plnuUfld,  wtth  the 
1ob«t  eoDvex  belon  ami 
rtralght  behind,  polnllni; 
bukwitdi,  like  the  teeili 


e 


sflna  a  runijle  about  It'  Bp.  WMini.— 
.t  A  ball.     BallamL—t.  Homethln^  round 

Bundls^  n.    Bee  Rcnlet. 

Sua*  («n),  n.    f  A  Sai.  ran.  a  letter,  a  myt- 

the  word  haa  aubitantlallir  the  aame  form 
and  meaning  In  the  other  Teutonie  tonguea. 
The  original  tneuilng(uieen  luGoth.  rana) 

•atton :  and  the  word  )i  bj  »me  «ninec(sd 
with  Or.  ereunaA,  to  Inquire.  Grimm  and 
Mone   derlTS   II   from    O.Sai.   rvnm.   to 

peculiar  to  tlie  ancient  northern  nalTnni  nl 
Zompe.  There  were  three  laadlnfi  claatei 
of  rune*— the  ScuHUnavlan,  the  Oennan, 


imiiirtnikfi 


to  the  origin  of  Ihr 
niclan  alphabet  1 


ntlrelTot 


idlng  eicnnlona  to  Englind  or  the 
ScaodlnavlaD  and  Aoiio-SuoD  titr 
uiuunaaorlbe  themnealoOdln.  Theprteita 
kept  the  knowledge  of  Ihemneiumaehea 
poaalble  a  myatery,  and  cut  them  on  pieces 
olamoolbed  wood,  gen  enll)>wll]o«,  called 


enta,  rocka,  medala,  rli 


Id  the  like! 


way,  Sweden.  Oermany,  Britain,  aiid  eonie 
parte  of  Fnuiee  and  Sp«ln.  Three  due  ei- 
amplea  of  Anglo^aion  runic  monumenta 
occur  at  Bewcaalle  Cnu.  Cumberland; 
Hartlepool.Northumberland:  and  Kuthwell, 
DwnfrieHhlre.  The  earlleat  mentloa  made 
of  the  runea  by  any  writer  la  of  the  alith 
centuiT.—S.  The  rhymea  or  poetry  eipnaied 

Rnnar  (rtin'^r).  n.  A  bard  or  learned  .man 
among  the  ancient  Oolha.     Sir  W.  Ttmpli. 


If.  PP  0'  rinj. 


a  rib  hi  a 


rung^uad,  more  property  a  fioor-head,— 
t  Any  long  piece  of  wood,  but  rooit  com- 
monly a  coorae  heavy  staff.  1  fteotch  and 
proTlnclHl  EDgUeh.  J  —  3.  The  round  or  atep 
of  a  ladder.  [XocaL] 
Bans-IIMtd  (rungliedl.  n.    Saul,  the  upper 

Bnille<r(Ui'lk),a,  Of  or  pertaining  to  nm« 
aeeBUHB. 

—  filmic  knot.  In  arch,  a  peculiar  twleled 
ornament  belon^nii  to  early  Anglo-Saion  or 
Danieh  tlmea  Called  aleo  Danith  Enoi  - 
Il"ai6  teand,  runic  lUff.  a  wltlow  wand  In- 
scribed with  Tunet.  See  Rune. 
Bunkled  (mng'kld),  a.  Wrinkled.  [Scotch.) 
Bunlet  (run'let),  n.     A  little  rlrulet  or 

Rtt^etaundlBKninnet.nindletXn.lFrom 

slona  It  may  cootslo  from  S  to  20  galloua, 
but  ueually  contalnt  about  IS  gallona  '  A 
nindl<I  of  vetjulce  '    Aieon.     'Aatoupot 

BuD-maji  (tuQ'uian),  ii.     A  ruuaway  from  a 


U  lo  idck  up  Inteliiaence :  i 
a  criminal  detective. 


^  The  moi    _ 

bird    belonging  to  the  order   Curaorea- 

7,  iVfliit.  a  rope  belonging  If  " 

lo  the  two  bolt-tacklea     II 

alDgle  block  loll 

of  a  alelgh.  a 
which  rlOa  ei 


a  graln-mll1.-e.  J 


erol  the  Uckle. -& 


Buming  (ruu'iog),  p.  and  a.     1.  Kept  for 

adverbial  uiage  ]  Inanceeealon;wlthoDCad)i 
Intervening  day,  year,  Ac. ;  aa,  to  vlalt  two 

nWQ. — S.  biicliarfrlng  paa  or  matter;  aa,  a 

pUUann  eilending  along  the  aide  of  a  loco- 
motive.—Aunnin^  (foiw.  a  chartering  term 
for  cnniecutive  daja  occupied  on  ■  voyage, 
Ac,  lncluding^iLndaya.andnotlielng there- 
lore  limited  to  iDDrl^  dam- — /(unn  ingfigM, 


ftreitfmuaketryor  artillery. — Hxatnina  g*o^, 
the  wheel!  anil  ailea  of  a  vehicle,  and  tlietr 
Bttachmenla.aadlitlngulihedfnim  the  tKHljr; 
all  the  working  parte  of  a  locomoUTS. — 
Rtx-nning  Aand,  the  ttyla  of  handwriting  or 
penmanablp  In  which  the  lettera  are  raiined 
without  the  pen  being  II Red  from  the  paiwr. 
-Rvnnmg  ri^ng,  that  part  of  a  ahlp'*  ^■•~ 


gingarnipea 


lined 

or  tope)  Hhicfi  tiaiiat  throngh  £toeka, 
'  -  '  holatlng  the  ealla.  mov. 
the  like:  Indiatlncaoii 
from  liABding  riogiiig.—BtamiJia  (tUe,  iu 
vn'nHntr.  the  title  of  a  hook  that  la  «>ri- 
tlnued  from  page  to  page  on  the  npprr 
margin;  the  heada 
BimnlIW(rnu1ngX  ».  1.  The  actof  one  wLu 


.nirig.  to  farce  the  pacs  at 
race,  by  cauajng  a  aeoond 
off  at  a  high  ipeed,  with 


—To  late  up  Ue  rvmnivq.  to  go  oD  at  tntl 
■peed  from  a  alower  pace;  to  take  the  lead; 
to  take  the  uioatavuve  part  in  any  nndu^ 


ItnriTi  1  ny- thm ■h  Imnlng-ChnuhX  *L  A 
diaeateb  the  feet  of  hoteea 

Bunnlont  (run'yunV  n.     Same  at  fini|«n. 

BanitK-lMld*(run'rlg-landi),n.pl.  In  Scot- 
land, Tanda  the  alternate  ridget  of  which 


derwood.  the  dead  atnmp 
p;  alao  D.  nm^  a  bullock 
inlmal  email  or  ibott  or 
le  of  thfl  breed ;  hence,  a 


BVPW  Cr*-P*T.  n-  [Hind,  rtipiyn.  a  rupee, 
from  akr.  r^ma,  allver.]  A  ellver  coin  cDr> 
rent  in  India  and  In  the  lilanda  ol  the 
Eaetem  Archipelago.     For  ordinary  calcu^ 

BnptlUtyt  trb'pel-la-rtX  a.  [L  mpai,  a 
rock.  1   Hocky. 


Bopert'l  Drop  (ro'ptrte  drop),  n 


taking  generally  a  (orm  •omewhat  like  a 
tadpola  The  Uilck  end  may  be  inblKled 
to  the  amart  blow  of  ■  hammer  wlthoot 
breaking,  hut  ihonid  the  anialleat  part  of 
the  tall  be  nipped  off.or  the  turf  ace  Kratched 
with  a  diamond,  the  whole  flies  Into  Bne 
dual  with  an  almoat  oinloalve  tone.  Thia 
ion  li  doe  to  Uie  Male  ot  ilraln  In 


t«  II 

liquid     ThIa  tc 


Ui  It  to  Uie  crual.    llila  pbllOH>- 

Invenled  ot  broDgfal  flrit  Into  notice  by 
Prince  /hiperl,  nephew  of  Charlea  I. 
Bnplk  (r(/pl«X  1     [Or.  rAi^iee,  flllh.)   A 

•mall  Battened  and  diitlnct  vealc^  aur- 
rouniled  by  inflamed  arenlB,  containing  a 
lerooa.  purulent,  aanlona.  or  dark  blooly 
Buld.  and  foUowed  by  thick.  dark>colouc«I 


nie.ntr.  fat,  f»U;       m(.  met.  h«r;      pine,  p 


RUPICAPKA 


BvplOkPIK  (Hi^l-ki-pr*),  n.  [L.  ruptt,  * 
rock  ud  tia|mi.aB«L|  A  c<hiu  of  uta- 
lapst ,  to  tumed  trom  (h«It  mqueaUng  rock) 
uid  mouaUln  cllffi.  Ths  chunoli  (A.  [ro- 
fflu)  !•  u  eumpls.    Roe  Chajiou. 

BnplGala  (nt-i^o-U),  n.  [L  rvpti.  rupU. 
a  rock,  wid  cols,  to  jntubk]  A  gtam  ot 
iDHHorUI  blidi  termud  rock  muiklni  or 
codu  ol  tha  rack.    Tbe  ipecla  an  ranurk- 


Ui»n  an  ths  hud,  ■ 


luyDtUiecolouioftb 


, m  (rffjrfko-irnex  1  J>t    A  inb- 

mlbr  ol  bueMorlnl  binli.  ilQsd  to  tha 
manilcln^  nnsnll;  uniued  nndar  the 
lunUf  PIpHdB.    Tha  gaoD*  SuplcoU  li  tha 


rln  "  jj""^  Bri  taf 

d  dlUhH.     It  hu 
■tam,   with    llnea 


pnuta  HlJea  of  a  thart  ip^clli. 
KliptlOB(nip'ihon),  It.  [L  ruplia.  ntptitiaii. 
from  TumitB,  ruptuin,  to  brfl4k-]    Bnwch; 
■  braak  or  bunting  open.     [BaraJ 

Buptaaiir  ( mi/tll-i-rl  l^  n.  A  rotorlar ;  ■ 
DMmber  ot  the  Lgaoble  clwa,  m  cootnited 
■rlth  Uw  noblsL  '  Tha  aicliuloD  of  tha 
Fnneb  ntptuaria  ('totnrien.'  lor  hlitoi? 
ranit  And  ■  wnrd  for  uiiicUu  when  ICipMkI 
of  other  tutioni)  from  the  order  at  noblUtj.' 
Otmiix.    [Bare]      - 

Rnptnra  (mp'tUr),  n.  [Fr..  (rom  L.L.  nip- 
turn,  a  braaJunff,  from  L.  rumpo,  rupium, 
to  break.]  1.  Tbe  act  ol  breaking  or  bunt- 
ing ;  the  iCate  of  liaLng  broken  or  ilnlantl)' 
parted;  aa.  the  rupture  of  the  ikln;  theruik 


Stn.  Breach,  break,  bant,  dlmiptloa,  dU- 

Bwfnn  (nipTllr).  vj.  pret  *  pp.  ntptund: 
ppr  ruptunnff.  1.  To  break;  to  bunt;  Bo 
put  by  violeuce :  aa,  to  rupture  a  blood- 
Taael.~2.  To  affeot  with  ot  caneo  to  •alter 
fn>Id  iDptura  or  hernia. 

Bnpttm  (nip'tatX  ei.  To  anltera  braach 
or  dJinipaon. 

Rnpton-VOTt  (mp'tOr-irMtX  n.  A  geaua 
of  plants  Hemlarli  (which  aael 

Rnptartnc (mp'tarlng), n.  Iniot  thaipon- 
tanaonacoiitncUon  of  a  portion  ol  tbe  i>eil- 

■nd  bolei  (urmed  for  the  dlKbatsa  ot  the 
■aedi,  ai  In  Campauula.    trailed  uta  3olu- 

muy. 

ob,  eAain;      th.  Sc  loeA;      g,  to;     ].  Job; 


BnnKrO'raD.a.  |L.nmU(. tromnu.nirt^ 
the  country.  1    l.  Pertaining  to  tba  couotry, 

ai  dietlngiuahad  fram  a  dty  —  ' — " 

Ins  the  ooantrj "■"- 


1  PertalolDg  to  ■grtoultan  or  lanuing:  aa, 
rural  acoDomr.— t.  JiTlng  tn  the  country; 
RUtlc  'A  rvmj  fellow.'  ^Aat-.— iturol  daan. 
an  aeclealaatio  under  tbe  blahop  and  the 
arehdsaooa.  who  baa  tha  pecoliar  care  and 
taupaotion  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  a  dla- 
trJcL— Auni  dmneiy.  the  olrcnft  ot  Jurla- 


7  la  dliidad  lutfl  par- 

gananlly  dUcharged  by  archdeacona,  the 

tlnct.  thoogfa  tbelr  dauHfei  itlll  aabaiit  u 
an  acdealattlcal  diTlaioa  of  tlie  diocata  oi 


Kntalllm  (ra'ral-lnn).  n  1.  Tba  itata  of 
being  niraL  — E.  An  Idlou  or  eipnaalon  pe- 
culiar to  tba  ooanliy  a*  oppoaad  to  tba 


BonUia  im'nl-liL  e.i.     To  go  Into  tha 
country :  to  go  to  dwell  In  the  canutty ;  to 


bodyot 

(r«'[al-nee),  n.     The  quality  of 

EimcolUtt(r<>-rik'ol-ist),  n.  [I~  ruriBOa— 
ruf,  rvrtr,  tha  country,  and  cole,  to  in- 
hahlt]     An    InbabLiant   ot  the    country. 

Bartganonat  (rO-rfj^-n»),a.  fLna.rji 


7.     Bailey. 
,  (rb'ia),  n.     [Malay  ruia,  a  )ta« 
le  ot  Cerridie.  or  •ab-genui  of  Cei 


large  atoga  with  roi 


boo  of  India  (it. 

and  a  long  mane.    AnSl 
Bnaotu  (nu^kuA), 
broom.]  AamaUgBouaoi  iiudu.  naLuruor 
UIUcaM.  aectlou  Aapatagen.  and  known  by 

ipedea  ot  tbta  gennt  are  eTergreen.  and  on 

undeigluwtb  In  •hmbberlea  The  leaiet  an 
reduced  to  minute  acalea,  the  apparent 
foliage  betne  inall  leafLke  bnnchei,  on 
the  face  ol  which  the  anal]  yellowlih  flowen 
are  often  borne.  K  uubaluj  (common 
bntcber'a-braoni)  1>  found  wild  In  Britain. 
Bll«a(r«a).n.  [Ft.  nu«,  from  ru«r,  to  dodge; 
O.Kr.  niiier,   to  get  oat  ot  the  way;  Pr. 


wUaa 


((Which 


a  wUe. 


«t*oX 


Irea'    Hay.  —  Rute  da 
jverrr.  a  trick  of  war;  a  itiatagem. 
Bnill  (nieh),  n.    [O.E.  nilir,  rj/ihi.  rvielit. 

rtaht ;  A.  SaL  riiea.  rica#.  Bo.  rath,  a  ruih ; 

L.G.rTaA.riKA<;GDmp.  Lruanim.^ 

ciea  of  Jancna,  a  genua  of  planta. ' 
JuncacMa  Tba  genua  la  dtatlngnianen  ny 
ita  Interior  perianth,  corapoaed  ot  aii  glu- 
maceooa  laaraa;  lU  three-celled,  three- 
talved  captulea;  the  aead-bearlng  dlaaapl- 
menta  ol  the  valrea  being  In  their  middle 
Tbe  (peclea  are  numeroua.uid  fonod  chiefly 

ot  the  worlcT  (.See  JnBOACM  and  JDNCua) 
About  twenty  ipeclca  of  mah  are  enumer- 
ated by  Briltahlmlaalala.  Varlona  ipedes 
are  frequently  Tetir  tronbleaome  weeda  In 
agriculture.  The  term  rvA  li  alio  applied 
In  phmti  ol  (aHoui  other  genera  bedde 


It  tolm 


Urew  toon  by  way  at  caipata;  tbni,  8hak- 
apaniayti 

TkkTe  tbe  kukIbu  rmJut  wMh  (Lilr  lieeli. 
2.  Ij'ied  typically  of  anything  weak,  wortb- 
leaa,  or  ct  trlTlal  ndue;  the  mereat  trifle;  a 
Itraw.      'Hewa   down  oaka   with  nitAai.' 


Rnah  (mah),  e.i.  (A  word  ot  aomeKhat 
doubtful  pedigree,  and  preliably  aiialng 
from  mare  than  one  word  blended  together, 
aa  A.  Bai.  hredtan,  to  mah,  to  fall,  hryiian, 
and  SriKrian,  tn  ^ike ;  comp.  Dui.  ruiirr, 
8».  rvita,  toihake;D-ruvcAen,G.  ruuacArpi, 
to  nutle,  to  sound  aa  (he  wind  In  tb-  >'"■>■" 
The  word  wai  formerly  timniitlve 


a  predploe;  winda  ruM  through 


i.  To  enter  with  undue  ai._ ,  _.  . 

out  due  deliberation  and  preparation;  aa. 
to  ruM  Into  hualneaa  or  speculation;  to  raih 
Into  Uie  ministry. 
Built  (rush),  i.t     To  push  forward  with 


Bnab  (nub),  n.     L  A  driTlof  t< 
aagemesa  sod  haata;  a  irlaleni 


who  acts  with  andue  haste  and  violence. 
Knaherl  (msh'tri  n.     One  who.  In  former 

times,  strewed  rushes  on  ths  Boon  at  dsncea, 

and  the  like,     B.  Jontm. 
Baahliun(rush1-nes)Ln.  The  state  ot  belns 

ruaby  or  aboundlog  with  rushes. 
Knib-llilit  (rush-lTt).  n.    A  rush-candle,  or 

Its  light;  hence,  any  weak  flickering  Ught 

'BnoVng  and  atartng  at  the  nth-Uglit.- 

Iiuli-l]k8(niahini),a.   Bcteinblliu  amab'. 
weak.   'Only  tilting  with  a  nuAJigi  lance.' 


Mir/-r. 


]l-niit[mah'nut). 


eseuJantuj.  Tbe  tubers,' 


t  plant,  the  Cbpfrus 
isIledbytbeFrtDch 

~  Karope,  and 


hare  been  propoaed  as  s  snbsl 
and  cocoa  when  roasted. 
Bntll-TllIC  (rush'ringX  n.     A  ring  made  ot 
a  rush,  used  formerly  In  mock-msTrlagfls. 
Ill  crown  ihK  witft  anilanil  of  ilnw  Uicn. 

Rililiw(mih'ij,a.  1.  Aboundlngwithruaboa. 
'Or  dliople  in  the  dark  ot  nuAy  covea' 
Tennyttn.—Z  Hade  of  rushea  'My  ruthy 
coach  and  frugal  tare.'    atbUmith. 


A  kind  o: 


lot  ac 


;ilBltls  (rusU),  n,  [Bcotch  woid.  O.Fl. 
ruicAe  (Uod.  Fr,  mdU).  trem  Armor,  naten. 
>  hive,  from  rust,  bark,  which  was  used  lor 
making  hlTes]    1.  A  twig  or  atraw  baaket 


BXTSXi. 

BuSQUtCniz'maXn.  [Turk.  irAvryvma,  s  kind 
of  depUatory.  j  A  brown  and  li^t  iron  sub- 
stance, with  half  as  much  quicklime  steeped 
in  water,  used  by  the  Turkish  women  as  a 
depilatory.    If.  &rwm 

Bum  (rMX  a.  I^rtaining  to  the  Buss  or 
Buaaiana 

BilBB  (rOs).  n.  1.  The  language  of  the  Bms 
or  Rnasiana— 2.  ting.  andj><.  A  native  or  the 
natives  of  Russia.    [Chiefly  poeticaL] 

BOBsel  t  ( rusl  \n.  A  woollen  cloth,  first 
manufactured  at  Norwich,  probably  so 
named  from  its  russet  colour.  See  RvssBT. 
—Dan  Rm»el,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
fox  from  his  red  colour. 

Busset  (rus'etX  a.  [0.  Fr.  rousatt,  from  L. 
ruMtM,  red,  akin  to  L.  rMber^  Gr.  erythroa, 
red.]  L  Of  a  reddish  brown  colour;  as,  a 
rusut  mantle.  '  The  mom  in  rusiet  mantle 
clad.'  5ftaA:.— 2.  Coarse;  homespun;  rustic: 
from  the  general  colour  of  homespun  cloth. 
'In  nuiet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noea.' 
Shak. 

His  muse  had  no  objection  to  a  russa  attire ;  but 
she  turned  in  disgust  irora  the  finery  of  Guarini.  as 
tawdry  and  as  pamy  as  the  rags  of  a  chiraney>sweeper 


on  MayKlay. 


MmcatUmy. 


BoBMt  (ms'et).  n.  I.  A  country  dress.  — 
2.  A  kind  of  apple  of  a  nuset  colour  and 
rough  skin. 

Courtly  silks  in  cares  are  spent 

When  country's  rtisset  breeds  content   fteywooH. 

8.  A  pigment  of  a  rich  transparent  brown 
colour  obtained  from  madder,  and  u&ed  in 
water-colour  painting. 
Basset  (rus'et),  v.L    To  give  a  msset  hue 
to;  to  change  into  russet. 

The  blossom  blows,  the  stumner  nnr 
Russtts  the  plain.  Thoms&n, 

Bussettnfft  (nu'et-ing).  n.  1.  A  clown:  a  low 
persou  whose  clothes  were  of  a  russet  col- 
our.—2.  Same  as  Jitutset,  2. 

Busset-IMktad  (rus'et-pat-edX  a.  Having  a 
russet  or  reddish  head  or  pate.    Shak. 

Bussety  (rus'et-i),  a.    Of  a  russet  colour. 

Bossia,  BusslA-leather  (rush'ya.  rush'ya- 
leTH'^r),  n.  A  strong,  pliant,  and  water- 
proof leather,  usually  coloured  red  or  black, 
and  having  a  peculiar  penetrating  otbnir, 
due  to  tlie  oil  of  birch  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion. The  best  kinds  are  made  in  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  from  the  hides  of  young 
cattle,  but  sometimes  horse,  sheep,  goat,  and 
calf  skins  are  employed.  This  leatlier  is 
specially  useful  in  binding  books,  the  oil  of 
birch  repelling  insects. 

Busslan(rush'yan),a.  Pertaining  to  Russia. 

BlLBSian  (rush'yan),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Russia. 
2.  The  language  of  Russia;  Rusa. 

Bussnlak  (rus'ni-akX  n.  A  member  of  a 
branch  of  the  Slavic  race,  inhabiting Oalieia. 
Hungary,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  Lithuania, 
distinguished  from  Russians  proper,  or  M  na- 
covites,  by  their  language  and  mode  of  life. 
They  are  still  somewhat  uncultivated  and 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  agriculture. 

BusaoVhlle,  BiusoiililllsKrus'o-fil.  rus^f - 
il-ist),  n.  [  Hum,  and  Or.  phUoa,  a  friend.  ] 
One  whoae  sympathies  lie  towards  Russia  or 
her  policy. 

BnssopmUsm  (rus-of  U^imX  tk  The  doc- 
trines, sentiments,  or  principles  of  a  Ruiso- 
philisi 

BussophOllla  (nu-o-fd'bi-a),  n.  ri?tai,  and 
Gr.  phobot,  fear.]  A  dread  of  Riisaia  or  of 
her  policy ;  a  strong  feeling  against  RosiiA 
or  the  Russiana 

BnSBOpllOblSt  (rus-ofob-istX  n.  One  who 
dreads  the  Russians  or  their  policy;  one 
whoae  feelings  are  strongly  against  Russia, 
her  people,  or  policy. 

Bnssad  (ms'udX  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
progressively  increasing  land-tax. 

Kusl  Orust),  n.  [A.  Sax.  naf,  rust,  rusthiesa; 
cog.  D.  roe$t,  Dan.  ruat,  8w.  and  O.  ro$i, 
Icel.  ryd  (rytk),  so  called  from  its  red  colour, 
the  root  being  that  of  red,  ntddy,  L  ruber, 
red  (whence  rubujo.  rust),  ru»*ua,  reddish. 
See  RussKT.)  1.  The  red  or  orange-yellow 
coating  which  Is  formed  on  the  surface  of 
iron,  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  It 
is  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  in  point  of  fact  other 
metallic  oxides  may  be  considered  as  ruaia 
of  the  peculiar  metals  on  which  they  are 
formed,  but  the  term  nt*t  in  the  common 
acceptation  is  limited  to  the  red  oxide  or 
penjxide  of  iron.  Oil-paint,  varnish,  plum- 
bajjo,  a  film  of  caoutchouc,  or  a  coating  of 
tin  may  be  employeil.  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  prevent  the  rustinir  of  iron  uten- 
sils.—2.  A  composition  of  inm-fllinss  and 
aal-ammoniac.  with  sometimes  a  little  sul- 
phur, moistened  with  water  and  used  f«»r 
tilling  fast  Jointa    Oxidation  rapidly  sets 
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in,  and  the  compositioa.  after  a  time,  be> 
comes  vary  hard,  and  takes  thorough  bold 
of  the  surfaces  between  which  it  is  placed. 
A  joint  formed  in  this  way  is  called  a  nist- 
jomLS.  That  which  resembles  rust  in  ap- 

Oarance  or  effects,  as  (a)  a  parasitio  fungus 
Tredo  nbigo  99ra\  whlob  attacks  we 
ives,  glumes,  stalks,  ^.,  of  cereals  and 
grasses,  showing  itaelf  in  the  form  of  orange 
and  brown  spots  and  blotches  breaking  out 
from  the  internal  tissue  of  the  plant  It  is 
most  common  on  barley,  wheat,  oats,  and 
many  pasture  grasses,  (p)  Any  foul  extra- 
neous matter;  corrosive  or  injoiioua  aocre- 
ticm  or  influence. 

A  haunted  house. 
That  keeps  the  ruxt  of  murder  on  the  walls. 

Ttftnyson. 

JRuat  is  used  in  some  self-explanatory  com- 
pound words ;  as,  nut-eoUmredt  ruat-eaten, 
and  the  like. 

Bust  (rustX  v.i.    [From  the  noun.]    1.  To 
contract  or  gather  rust ;  to  be  oxidized. 

Our  armours  now  may  rust.  Drydtn. 

2.  To  assume  an  appearance  aa  if  coated 
with  rust 

But  when  the  bracken  rusted  on  their  craf^ 
My  suit  had  wither'd.  Ttunystn. 

a  To  degenerate  in  idleness;  to  become  dull 
by  inaction. 

Must  I  rust  In  Egypt,  never  more 
Appear  in  anns  ana  be  the  chief  of  Greece? 

Dryden. 

Bast  (rustX  vt    L  To  cause  to  contract 

rust 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will  rust 
them.  Shak. 

2.  To  impair  by  time  and  Inactivity. 
Bustfol  (rust^fulX  <'^    Rusty;  tending  to 

produce  rust;  characterized  by  rust  'Ruat- 
Jul  sloth.'    Quarlea. 
Rustic  (rus'tikX  a.    [L.  ruaticua,  from  rtia, 

the  country.]   1.  Pertaining  to  the  country; 

living  in  or  found  in  tlic  country;  rural;  as, 

the  ruatic  gods  of  antiquity.     'Our  ruatic 

reveliy.'    Shak. 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strewsi. 
That  teach  the  r$tstii  moralist  to  die.         Gray. 

2.  Rude;  unpolished;  rough;  awkward;  as, 
matie  manners  or  behaviour.  —  3.  Coarse ; 
plain:  simple;  not  elegant  refined,  or  cosUy ; 
as,  rwtttc  entertainment ;  ruatic  dresa  — 
4.  Simple;  honest;  artless;  unsophisticated.— 
Htiatie  coina  or  qftoina,  the  stitnes  which  form 
the  ext«nuil  angles  of  a  building  when  they 
project  beyoutl  the  geiuual  surface  of  the 

FJK.  I. 


Fig.  J. 
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Rustic  or  Rusticated  Work. 
I,  With  chamfered  ioints.  a.  With  rectangular  Joints. 

walls.— i7i«t<u;toorX',In  abuilding.  is  when  the 
stones.  Ac,  In  the  iface  of  it  are  hacked  or 
picked  in  holes,  so  as  to  give  them  a  natural 
rough  appearance.  This  sort  of  work  is  how- 
ever now  more  usually  called  roek-unn-k,  and 
the  term  ruatie  is  applied  to  masonry  worked 
with  grooves  between  the  courses,  to  look 
like  open  Joints,  of  which  there  arc  several 
varieties.  The  same  term  is  applied  to 
walls  built  of  stones  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes.  In  woodwork  the  term  is  used  to 
des^^nate  summer  houses  and  garden  furni- 
ture made  from  rough  limbs  of  trees,  and 
arranged  in  fanciful  forma— Stn.  Rural, 
country,  rude,  impoliiUied,  inelegant,  un- 
taught, awkward,  rough,  coarse,  plain,  un- 
adorned, simple,  artless,  honest 

BttStiO  (rus'tikX  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
country;  a  clown:  a  swaia  '  Hence  to  your 
fields,  ye  ruatiea!'    J\>pa. 

Busticalt  (rus'tikalX  a.  Rustic.  'Such 
nutieal  rudeness  of  shepherda*    Sp^narr. 

Rustical  t  (rus'tikalX  n.  A  rustic.  -  BUitrt^at 
you  not  to  be  wroth  with  this  ruatieaU.'  Sir 

BuktlcaUy  (rus'tik-al-liX  adv.  In  a  rustic 
manner;  mdely;  coarsely;  without  refine- 
ment or  elegance. 

The  pulpit  *tyle  of  Germany  ha*  b«en  always  rms- 
ticaJfy  nei;li|;cnt,  or  bristling  with  pedantry 

/V  QuiHcey. 


RUSTY 

BostlcftlnMB  (rua'tik-al-nes),  n.    The  qn^ 

lityof  being  rustica];  mdeM 

want  of  refinement 
Bustteate  (rus'ti-kitX  «ti    tt^nutianr, 

UaUua,  from  nw,  the  oountry.]  To  dweH  or 

reside  fai  the  country. 

My  lady  Scvdamore,  from  havlag  rustteated  fa» 

jrour  company  too  long,  pretends  to  open  her  eyes  for 

Uie  sake  of  sadng  the  sun,  and  ta  slc^  because  it  is 

night.  Pe>fi«. 

Rusticate  (ms^ti-katX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  rtiafi- 
oaiad;  ppr.  ruatieaUng.  To  compel  to  re- 
side in  the  country;  to  send  to  the  country; 
specifically,  to  suspend  from  studies  at  a 
college  or  university  and  send  away  for  a 
time  oy  way  of  punishment    See  Rdstica- 

TIOH. 

James,  then  a  hobbadehoy.  was  now  become  » 
young  man.  Iiaving  had  the  oenefit  of  a  univerdtv- 
education,  and  acquired  the  inestimable  poUsn 
which  is  gained  by  uvine  in  a  Cast  set  at  a  small  coU 
letfe,  and  contractmg  debts  and  being  rusticated  and 
being  plucked.  TMackemy. 

Rusticated  (rua'ti-kat-edX  a.  In  building, 
same  as  Ruatic    See  under  Rustic. 

BusticaUon  (ms-ti-ka'shonX  n.  l.  The  act 
of  rusticating,  or  the  state  of  being  rusti- 
cated; residence  in  the  country.  In  th» 
universities  and  colleges,  the  punishment  of 
a  student  for  some  offence,  by  compelling- 
him  to  leave  the  institution  and  reside  for 
a  time  in  the  country.— 2.  In  arch,  that  spe- 
cies of  building  called  mafic  work  See 
under  Rustic. 

Bustidalt  (rus-ti'shal),  a.  Rustic;  homely. 
'The  plain  and  ruaHeial  diacourse  of  oar 
fathers.'    Sir  W.  Seott 

Bustidtj  (ms-tis'i-tiX  n.  [L.  ruati<!itaa, 
from  ruaticua.    See  Rusno.  ]    The  state  or 

auality  of  being  rustic ;  smack  of  conntry 
fe;  rustic  manners;  rudeness;  coarseneaa: 
simplicity;  artlessness. 

The  truth  of  it  is.  the  sweetness  and  rustidfy  of  a 
pa&toral  cannot  be  so  well  expressed  in  any  other 
toD^tie  as  in  the  Greek,  when  rightly  mixed  aaii 
qualified  by  the  Doric  dialect.  Addts^m, 

The  Saxons  were  refined  from  their  rusticity. 

Sir  «'.  SeaiL 

Busticly  (ms'tik-lIX  adt.  In  a  rustic  man- 
ner; rustically.    Chapman. 

Bustily  (nist'i-li),  adv.  In  a  rusty  state;  ii» 
a  manner  to  suggest  rustiness. 

Ixiwteo  was  in  conversation  with  a  rustily<lMid, 
miserahic  man,  in  boots  without  toes,  and  gloves 
without  fingers.  DicJtms. 

Rustiness  (rustl-nesXn.  The  state  of  beln^ 
rusty.    Johnaon. 

Bust-Joint  (rusfJointX  n.  See  under  Rust. 

Bustle  (mslx  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  ruatled;  ppr 
rustling.  [A.  Sax.  hriatlan,  to  rustle,  a. 
dim.  freq.  form  as  if  from  the  Scandinavian 
verb:  IceL  hriata,  Dan.  ryate,  8w.  rytta,  U> 
shake,  to  tremble.]  To  make  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  small  sounds,  like  the  rubbing  of 
silk  cloth  or  dry  leaves;  to  give  out  a  slightly 
sibilant  sound  when  shaken ;  as,  a  ruminf^ 
■ilk;  rwMing  leaves  or  trees;  ruaUing  wingSw 
'  Ruatting  hi  nnpaid-for  silks. '    Shak. 

He  Is  coming,  I  hear  the  straw  rustle.       Skak. 

Bustle  (ruslX  **-  The  noise  made  by  on» 
who  or  that  which  rustles;  a  rustling. 

Bustle  (ruslX  v.t    To  cause  to  rustle. 

The  wind  was  scarcely  Strang  enoogh  to  rustle  the 
leaves  around.  t.  C  GraUan. 

Bustler  (roal-^X  "-    One  who  matlea. 

Bustre  (rus'tArX  n.  [Fr  1 
lnA«r.aloaenge,pierced. 
round  in  the  centre,  the 
field  appearing  through 
it 

Bust7  (nist'iX  a.  1.  Co- 
verea  or  alfected  witli 
rust;  aa,  a  maty  knife 
or  sword.— 2.  Having  the 
colour  of  rust ;  appear- 
ing as  if  covered  with  a 
substance      resembling 

rust;  rubiginous:  aa.  ruaty  wheat— S.  Dull; 

impaired   by  inaction  or  neglect  of  use; 

rusted;  as,  to  become  ruaty  on  a  subject 

Hector  in  his  dull  and  long-continued  truce 

Is  rusty  grown.  SmM 

4.  ni-natured;  surly;  morose;  contumacious; 
insubordinate.    [Slang] 

He  Ukes  her  round  the  neck,  and  tries  to  pull  her 
dnwn.  and  if  then  she  turns  rusty,  he's  gootl  to  go 
b<^hind  her.  Maykrm. 

—To  riiie  ruaty,  to  be  contumaciously  or 
surlilv  insubordinate  or  In-olent;  to  resist 
or  refuse  to  obey,  with  surliness  or  vio- 
lence. 

And  how  the  devil  am  I  to  get  the  crew^to  obey 
met    Why,  even  Dick  Fletcher  rtdes  rusty  on  n" 
now  and  then.  Str  W.  Se»at. 

6.  Rough; 

voice. 


Lozenge  nistre. 


hoarse;  grating;  as.   a  nwfir 


F&te.  fMr.  fat.  fnll;        m€,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      nOte.  not.  mOve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c  abune;     S»  &«-  ^ 


BUBIT-DAB 


Xuty-iUb  (nut1-d( 


[Fr.  rue,  O.Fr.  rwi'I.thor 


But  (rut),  .      ._.   . 

•bkh  deer  makB  wt. 

t/wethuT,  from  L  rttmtu*. 
nwia.loroK,  tobeilDW.) 


Hut  (rut),  o.i.  To 
fur  ropalaOon:  g^ 
ltilt(rut>,ti.(.  To 
But  (rati.  Ti    [0,n 


Bnt(r«t),  e.t  pret  *  pp.  noted:  Vf-  "•<- 
tiiig.  I.  Tu  nuks  rati  In  or  on  Whh  cut- 
wbeela.—S  To  cut  ■  ItDe  OD,  u  on  the  »U, 

Bata<ni'u),n.  [L.1  Agsmiiolpliuita.  tfae 
type  of  the  order  Batoceae.    See  Sue  ud 

Botobag*  (rt-ts-hi'ga).  n.     ThB  SwedUh 

BnSii5i»lr(l-l4-.«-6"^ni^o^I..™ia,™e.] 
A  n^i  on^er-  at  potypetaloui  oxugem.  Thejr 
are  ahmlfe  or  treee.  rorelj  herbft,  the  eJmple 
nr  oaapaund  lesvea  iloth^d  wlUi  gludi, 


UUKllr  oRe 


n  pluiti  ot  the  Cape 

idl«  ^Ts^thASt 
rlcui  ipeoki  piodaeee  tbe  Angottura-bHrk. 
The  Imrk  of  one  of  the  qutnu  of  Braill,  the 
TSearta  febrifaaa,  ii  >  powMlul  medicine 
In  intennlttent  nran.  Dlctunnna  ibonnda 
Id  TolatUa  oil  to  iiHih  >  dense  tliat  the  u. 
■DOtpbere 


BiLtaoMnu  (TtiU'ahae).  a.  ot  or  betonglug 
to  or  menbltng  planta  at  ttw  luL  order 

Bnle  <rM).  n.  A  mlnsr^  tenn  for  ytaj  email 

BoMUm  (rtt-tel'f-d*),  «,  pi.  The  t««^ 
beetle!,  a  ffi^np  of  beetles  uUed  to  Helo- 
lonthldia  md  Oetonlidie.  The  body  li 
■hort;r.  mnmtor,  and  mora  poKebed  Qua 

briniuit  colnnn,  ud  the  head  wid  Ihnru 

thsy  belong  to  the  woimerpHTte  of  AmericiL 


iArwdjt  hmigora) 
tn  length,  of  e  len 
the  top  of  the  h 


lhor«  glitter- 

a«.  fljIng'wlS 
iind  among  the 


branches  of  tin  tnet,  Che 
Butll  (rOlb).  n.  [FromTTic.-coaip.  truUfTDD 

derreBTst  ■LooUngwith  prettx™(»  upon 
mrpaJn.'    8hak.    [Not  milnl)' poetlcaLl 

3.t  Hilary;  iorrov.    Sptntet. 


tntha  (rat'aKn.    [Sk 


[Skr.  nilAa.  a  chariot.) 


coTered  by  Claui  In  1840.     It  ocoanhi  pla- 

be  tUMd  in  the  oijh  jdmgKn  Aaoie.     It  li  ol 

lor  nTyren  thiin  anj'  other  of  lie  cImm. 

Butht^  (rtttb'fii]),  a.  1.  Full  of  ruth  or 
pitr;  merciful;  compaxaiunale.  'Be((k>d) 
rulVu">  tanuu.'  rurtn-nUt. -£.  Cauiiiu 
nithorplt);plleou>.  ' Th«e mlV' deedi. 
SAo*.— 3.lRue(ul;WD(uI;eorrov.ful.  'Whet 
Hd  and  Tvlhfml  facea.'    Swu.  «  Fl 

EntlifaUT(n)th'tiii-li).od».  wotuiiy;  ««diy: 
pll«UQily;  monmfnll)'.  'Thefloi ' 


Id  toot 


(mthlei),  a.     Rati 


rutho 


baby  wllb 

'  (rCUilti-ll).  ade.     In  a  ruthleu 
-"  -t  pity;  eniollj;  baibaronaly. 

■rolh1ei.net),  n.    The  eUte 

quality  ot  belnit  rulhleia ;  want  ot  com- 
laaloa;  iUMUlbility  to  (he  diitreuei  of 

Ml(r<^UI),  n.    Sune ai  ^utvk. 
.tUailt  (Hftllaut),  a.    [i.  rutUimt,  rvti- 
nlu.    See  below.]    Shining.     Evtlyn. 
.tllatal  (H/li-lftl),  B f.     [I.  nitao.nlila- 
m.  to  be  nddlih,  to  ihlne,  troiarutilui, 


[L  rtiiaui,  n 


,  iDcllnlng 


variety,  contalnliig  a  little  oiide  of  iron.  Ir 
called  niffrin, 
BntUiteCro'tfl-lt).  n.    [L  ni[ii<it.red.l  Na 


An  oilde  of  tlUnluT 
BatMr  (nil'*t).  n.  C 
Bnttm*  (rnf*r).ii. 


ID  r 


trooper.  '  A  goard  of 

RuttSdiVirul'er'kinj.  n.  A  word  ot  con- 
tempt; an  old  crafty  toi  or  beguiler.     Cat- 

Bntttart  (nifi-*r),  n.    [Fr.  roulwr.  from 

whether  by  land  or  Ka'^&  An  old  traieller 
acquainted  with  roads:  an  old  eoldier. 

ButtlBh  (nit'lih),  a.  [I'nim  rut]  Lnittul; 
llbldinoai.    Slia*. 

RntttlluiMB  (mtlih-nei),  «.  The  lUte  or 
qTiallty  of  bebig  rnttlih. 

Buttle  (run),  n  Rattle:  rare,  eicept  •»  ap- 
plied to  the  death-ratUa  'The  laiticonlei, 
the  fixed  eyea,  and  the  diamal  rtitlle.     ^ar- 

E  of  rata;  cat  by  wheel*. 

B  Rooty;  full  ol  root*. 


the  S.  ematt.  Dit  Older  OramlDMe.  It  la 
an  eacDlent  grain  which  bean  naked  w»di 
on  aflat  ear,runiiehed  with  awna  like  bariey. 
It  baa  bean  cultivated  from  time  Immenio- 
rtal.  ud  U  conildered  as  coming  nearer  in 
lit    proportlea    to 


dei«lda  quanll- 
eiBi  a  brewl-enni 
I    England,    but 


■prtog.    Id  the  No- 

Iherlandi  It  li  the 

Rye  [AnJi  wnwfrl.  chief    grain    from 

called  Hollanda  la  dittllkd,  and  when 
maltedit  Diakeieiceileot  beer  Two  parti 
of  wheat  and  one  of  rye  ground  together 
make  an  eicelleiit  breal  Uyeitraw  leuM- 
leM  at  fodder,  but  fonni  an  eicellent  ma- 
terial tor  thatching.     It  It  eleo  need  far 

making  atnw  lisU  and  bonneU.  The  meal 
of  ryedincn  from  Uiel  of  wheat  in  oonUln- 
Ing  a  much  flmaller  proportion  ot  glnleo.— 


to  the  genua  LoUum.     There  are  leveral 

nime  prodndng  a  atrong  ]uioy  gtaee,  and 
othen  a  imatl  diminutive  plant-  In  tba 
prcBent  ayilem  of  huabandry  rye-gnu  per- 
lonua  a  very  eetenlial  part,  ewedaUy  Ibe 
perennial  Hort,  which,  mlaed  with  different 

prodncee  a  rich  and  cloee  heruge,  which 
may  tie  either  mown  tor  bay  or  depaitured. 
Culled  alio  Bay-aTau- 
tyke  (ryw,  B.i    'ro  reach.    IScotoh.] 


HynChOM  IringTiopa),  n.    See  H 

SyTld  (rmd),  tL     A  atrong  piece 

serted  in  the  hole  in  the  gentreol  the  upper 
and  moving  millitone  In  com-mlllB     'fhe 

throagb  the  nether  mllietoiie,  and  which  ie 


.n  by  I! 
rynd,  and  that  glvei 

Byot  (ri'ot).  n.  (Ar.  ra'iffal.  the 
a  aub]ect,a  peaaant.1  A  Hindu 
of  the  anil,  or  peeaant,  who  holda  li 

KrotWtt  (rt'ol-w»r),  n     [Hind.    S 

rent  made  annually  in  parte  ot  S 
eipecialiy  lo  the  Uadraa  Preili 
goTemment  offldale  with  the  ryoti 
cultlvaton  of  the  eoU,  without  the 
tion  of  middlemen. 

K]rtlit(rlth),i>.     A  ford. 

ByllllA  (rt-Cl'na),  n.    8amaia£kv 


o  the  u. 


the  TcngllKh  alpha- 


emlHiugineureatn  oeiweeame  romoi  me 

above  Ibe  opper  teeth.  It  may  be  ncknned 
smotlg  the  linguali  (as  the  tongue  la  easen- 
tial  in  Its  pronunciation),  and  alao  among 
the  denlale  (at  the  toeth  co-operate  la  pro- 

dudnj  the  hlselng •"     ^ —  •" '- 

tivelylt  Is  clasted  ai 
log  tound.     Proper; 


"■ES" 


h.  cAaln;      £h,  8c  loch;      g,  fOl 


^     Sge 


a  mere  hissing,  like . 
ii.  thai;  the  other  It 


iroper  Engliib  wnrdi 
nd  end  ot  words  It 


El,  Pr.  ton;     ng.  aln^ ; 


a  digraph  repreaeDtlng  a  dittlnet  tonnd, 
whici).  Uke  that  of  A,  la  comparatively 
modem,  lieing  a  weakeidng  ot  an  older  and 
stronger  sound,  k  (stV  Thit  sound  Is  now 
very  common  In  English  words,  both  Initi- 
ally and  anally,  aa  In  (Aope  (A  Ba>.  kojai), 
duaOi  <A.  Soi  KWUA),  th^  (A.  Sax.  nnp), 
jfslk(A.Su.  iIh),iuA(A.  Sai.iEic),Ac.  For- 
merly tc  and  w  were  often  txansposed  to  at 
andp«:tbuiO.E.aiH^iul',iiJa»td>^elaifwd, 
Upttd^tUped.  5  la  an  eacaedingly  cotmiion 
letter  in  Kngllib  worda,  botb  iDiUaUy  and 
tlnally,  singly  or  In  conjunction  with  other 
oanaonanta   The  chief  Initial  comUDaUon* 


'H,  lAen;  th,  (Mn; 
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in  which  it  appean  are  tm,  tn,  $p,  and  §t 
(as  In  ttnaU,  snow,  tprinq,  gtrong);  Bt  and  «p 
are  common  also  as  final  combinations.  In 
some  cases  a  final  t  has  been  tacked  on  to  a 
word  ending  properly  in  «,  as  in  amongst, 
midat,  whilst,  behest,  no  donbt  owing  to  the 
frequency  with  which  this  combinanon  oc- 
curs. It  is  often  doubled,  and  as  the  second 
element  in  a  combination  it  may  appear 
finally  after  any  of  the  consonants  except 
eh,  sh.  X.  One  reason  for  ita  being  so  com- 
mon is  that  it  is  the  characterisuc  of  the 
plnral  and  other  inflections.— In  abbreyia- 
tions  S  stands  for  rarious  words;  as,  F.ILS. 
Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society;  8.T.P.  for 
Sanctcs  TheologicB  Prt^fessor,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Theology ;  its  most  common  use  as 
an  abbreviation  is  for  south ;  8.  S.  south- 
east ;  S.  W.  south-west.  <fcc.~In  ehem.  8.  is 
the  symbol  for  sulphur. 

gaadn(att'adX  n.  [Hind,  tad^ha,  pure.]  One 
of  an  Indian  sect  of  pure  deists,  whose  mode 
of  life  in  many  respects  resembles  those  of 
the  Quakers. 

8ahadllla(aab-a-dil'a).    See  Ckvapilla. 

flal>«MITl  (sa-bd'an),  n.    Same  as  Sahian. 

Babssanlam  (sa-bd'an-izmX  n.  Same  as  5a- 
bcnsin  and  Sahianitm. 

SabsBism,  Sabalsm  (B&a>6-ism,  s&'ba-iim). 
See  SABiAMzax. 

SalMl  (s&'balX  n.  A  genus  ofpalms,  natires 
of  the  tropics,  and  next  to  Chamarops  the 
most  norttiem  genus  of  Palmaceie.  Some 
of  them  are  lofty  trees,  but  one,  the  8. 
Palmetto,  is  i>erhap8  the  smallest  of  all  the 
palm  tribe.  The  leaves  of  8.  Adansoni,  as 
well  as  those  of  8  Palmetto  and  8.  Mexi- 
oema,  are  used  for  making  hats  and  mats. 

Babaoth  (sa-ba'oth),  n.  [Heb.  tsabddth, 
armies,  from  tsdbd,  to  assemble,  to  go  forth 
to  war,  to  fight]  L  In  8enp.  armies;  hosts. 
*  The  Lord  oi8abaoth. '  Kom  ix.  29;  Jam.  v.  4. 
2.t  Erroneously  used  as  synonymous  with 
8abbath.  Spenser.  'Sacred  and  inspired 
Divinity,  the  Sabaoth  and  port  of  all  men's 
labours  trnd  peregrinationa'  Soeon.  'A 
week,  aye  the  space  between  two  8€^>aoths.' 
8ir  W,  Scott  Sir  Walter  Scott  adopts  this 
old  usage  no  donbt  for  artistic  reasona 

Babatmaii,8ablMithlan(sa-ba'thi-an),9k  A 
member  of  arellgious  sect  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  followers  of  Sabbaihius  Zwi,  a  na* 
tive  of  Smyrna,  who  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah,  who  had  been  sent  to  shake 
off  the  thraldom  both  of  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism  from  the  Jews,  and  to 
convert  all  humanity.  Bemuants  of  the 
sect  are  still  in  existence  in  Poland  and 
Turkey. 

8abbatarlan(Mb-ba-t&'ri-an\.rt  [From5a6- 
bath  )  L  One  who  observes  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  the 
first  A  sect  of  Baptists  are  called  5a66a- 
tarians,  or  SeoetUh-day  Baptists,  because 
they  maintain  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  has 
not  been  abrogated.— 2.  One  who  observes 
the  Sabbath  with  extmordinarv  or  unrea- 
sonable rigour;  one  careful  to  abstain  from 
work  or  relaxation  on  Sunday. 

We  have  injrriads  of  examples  ia  this  kind,  unoni^ 
those  rig^d  Sab^atariatu.  Bhrton. 

Sabbatarian  (sab-ba-ta'ri-an).  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Sabbatarians  or  their  tenets  or 
practices;  pertaining  to  the  rigid  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath. 

The  form  In  which  this  tendency  shows  itself  in 
her  is  hy  a  strict  observance  of  S.ikbatariau  rule. 
Dissipation  and  low  dresses  durint;  the  week  are, 
under  her  control,  atoned  for  by  three  services,  an 
evenine  sermon  read  by  herself,  and  a  perfect  absti* 
nence  from  any  cheering  employment  on  «  Simday. 

We  almost  hear  lesus  call  the  poor  bc^^.tr  from 
the  door,  and  bid  hlni  stand  forth  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  and  penetrate  the  Sit^f*tttarian  »i>ies  by 
the  puzziini;  qucstiun.  '  is  it  lawful  to  do  tfood  on  the 


sabt>ath  day,  or  to  do  evilf ' 


y.  At.it einrau. 


Sabbatarianism  (sab-ba-ta'ri-au-ixmX  n. 
The  ttnei-»  ot  .>abbatariana 

Sabbath  (sabOjath).  n.  (Heb.  shabbath,  rest, 
the  day  of  i-est  ]  1.  The  day  which  God  ap- 
pointed to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  from 
all  secular  labour  or  employments,  and  to  be 
kept  holy  and  consecrated  to  his  service  and 
worship.  This  wasoriginally  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  and  this  day  is  still  observed  by 
the  Jews  and  some  Christians  as  the  Sabbath. 
But  the  Christian  church  very  early  began, 
aud  still  continue,  to  observe  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  in  commemoration  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  on  that  day.  Hence  it  is 
often  called  the  Lord's-dau.  The  heathen 
n.itions  in  the  north  of  Europe  dedicated 
tlie  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  sun.  and 
hence  their  Christian  descendants  continue 
to  call  the  day  Sunday.     Sabbath  is  not 


strictly  aynonymous  with  Sunday.  Sunday 
is  the  mere  name  of  the  day;  SaMfath  is  the 
name  of  the  institution.  Sunday  is  the 
SabbcUh  of  Christians;  Saturday  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Jews.  But  in  the  mouths  of 
many  it  is  equivalent  to  S%tnday. 

Glad  we  returned  up  to  the  coasts  ol  light 
Ere  Sabbaih  evening.  MiUon. 

Hail.  Sabbaihl  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 

Grahatmg. 
Sunday,  howerer,  is  a  word  which  never  pollutes 
Ms  mouth— it  is  always  'the  Sabbath.'    The  'dese- 
cratioa  of  the  Sabbath,'  as  he  delights  to  call  it.  Is  to 
him  meat  and  drink.  TroU0^. 

2.  Intermission  of  j>ain  or  sorrow;  time  of 
rest  *  The  eternal  iS<ii!»fralA  of  hia  rest'  Dry- 
den. 

Peaceful  sleep  out  the  j«M<tlA«rthe  tomb. 

And  wake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come.      A^/r. 

Take  thy  banner  I    May  it  wave 

Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave; 

When  the  battle's  distant  wail 

Breaks  the  Sabbath  of  our  vale.    L^H^feUtm. 

8.  The  sabbatical  year  among  the  Israelites. 
Lev.  XXV.  4.  See  under  Sabbatio,  %hx&xti- 
Q Ah.— Sabbath-day's  journey,  the  distance 
which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  travel  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  It  appears  to  have  varied 
ut  different  times  and  in  different  circum- 
stances, but  it  was  probably  seldom  more 
than  the  whole,  or  less  than  three-fourths, 
of  a  geographical  mile.  A  space  of  2000  ells 
on  every  side  of  a  city  belonged  to  it,  and 
to  go  that  distance  beyond  the  walls  was 
permitted  as  a  Sabbath-day's  journey. 
Smith's  Diet  of  the  Bible. 
Sabbath-breaker  (sab^ath-br&k-ArXn.  One 
who  breaks  the  Sabbath;  one  who  profanes 
the  Sabbath  by  violating  the  laws  of  God  or 
man  which  enjoin  the  religious  observance 
of  that  day. 

The  usurer  is  the  greatest  Sahbaih-brtaker,  because 
his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday.  Bacoit. 

Sabbath  -  breaking  (sab'bath-brik-ing).  n. 
The  act  of  breaking  or  profaning  the  Sab- 
bath Also  used  as  an  adjective:  given  to 
breaking  the  Sabbath. 

SabbathleBS  (sab'bath-lesi  a.  Having  no 
Sabbath ;  wittiout  intermission  of  labour. 
'iSa^aM^eM  Satan.'    Lamb. 

Sabbatia  (sab-ba'ti-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  Sa6- 
bati,  an  Italian  botanist.  ]  A  genus  of  North 
American  plants,  nat  order  Gentianacea. 
There  are  several  species,  all  characterized 
by  the  possession  of  a  pure  bitter  principle, 
on  which  account  they  are  extensively  used 
in  North  America  in  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers,  and  as  tonics.  They  are  an- 
nuals or  biennials,  with  slender  stems,  op- 
posite sessile  entire  simple  leaves,  and 
handsome  cymose-panicled  white  or  rose- 

Surple  flowers.  The  species  most  used  is 
1  angularis,  which  grows  in  damp  wet  soils 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  common  in 
moist  meadows  among  high  grasa 

Sabbatic^  Sabbatieia  ^baf ik.  sab-baf- 
ik-al),  a.  [Fr.  9abbat%que,  L.  sabbatieus. 
See  Sabbath.]  Pertaining  to  the  Sab- 
bath; resembling  the  Sabbath;  enjoying  or 
bringing  an  Intermission  of  labour.  'Due 
attendance  on  Sabbatic  duty.'  Stukeley.— 
Sabbatical  year,  in  the  Jewish  economy,  was 
every  seventh  year,  in  which  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  snffer  their  fields  and 
vineyards  to  rest  or  lie  without  tillage  and 
to  release  debtors  from  their  obligations. 

Sabbatlam  (sab'ba-tizm).  n.  [Or.  sabbaU 
ismos,  from  sabbatixd,  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath See  Sabbath.  1  Rest;  intermission 
of  labour.  'ThAi  Sabbatism  orn^t'  Dr. 
B.  More. 

Sabbaton  (sab'ba-ton).  n.  A  round-toed 
armed  covering  for  the  foot,  worn  during  a 
part  of  the  sixteenth  centurv. 

Slabblre  (sab'bir),  n.  A  piece  of  timber; 
a  beam. 

Sabean  (sA-bd'anX    See  Sariak. 

Sabelim  (s&'bS-izmX  n.  The  same  as  Sabi- 
anism. 

Sabella  (sa-bera),  n.  A  genus  of  tube- 
inhabiting,  marine  articulated  annelids,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Tubicola  or  Cepbalo- 
brauchiata.  The  species  are  large,  ana  their 
fanlike  branchia  or  gills  remarkable  for 
their  delicacy  and  brilliancy.  The  blood 
is  of  an  olive-green  colour.  8.  protula  is  a 
large  and  splendid  species  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean. 

Sabellana  (sa-bel-l&'naX  n.  [L  sabulum. 
gravel.]    In  peoL  coarse  sand  or  gravel 

Sabellaria  (sa  belli'ri-a),  n.  a  subgenus 
of  Annelida  or  worms  belonging  to  the  order 
Tubicola.  In  this  genus  the  tube  in  which 
the  animal  leaiiles  is  formed  of  grains  of 
sand  cemented  together. 


Sabelllan  (sa-bell-anX  «•   Pertahiing  to  al»e 
heresv  of  Sabellina.    See  Sabkluan,  n. 

Sabellian  (sa-bel'i-an),  fk  A  follower  of 
SabeUius,  a  philosopher  of  Egypt  in  tlie 
third  century,  who  taught  that  there  is  ox»« 
person  only  in  the  Godhead,  and  that  Iba 
Word  and  Holv  Spirit  are  only  yirtaea^ 
emanations,  or  functions  of  the  Dei^. 

SabeUlanlam  (sa-beri-an4zm).  n.    The  doc- 
trines or  tenets  of  the  SabelUana 

Saber  (s&'btoXn.  American  mode  of  speUin^ 
Sabre. 

Sabla  (sa'bi-aX  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  ao 
called  from  the  Indian  name  sabja  of  one  of 
the  species,  and  forming  the  type  of  tbe 
small  order  Sabiaceae.  There  are  about  ten 
species,  natives  of  tropical  and  eastern  tem- 
perate Asia.  The  spMries  form  omamentsd 
climbing  shrubs,  with  smooth,  lanceolate, 
alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  cymes  or  pan- 
icles of  small  gri»enish  fiowers. 

Sablaoen  (8i-bi-&'s6-6),  vk  t>t  A  small  order 
of  dicotyledons,  distributea  into  four  genera, 
of  which  Sabia  is  Asiatic,  Phoxanthus  and 
Ophiocaryon  American,  and  Meliosma  com- 
mon to  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

Sablan  (s&'bi-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitsD  t 
of  that  part  of  Arabia  now  called  Yemen, 
the  chief  city  of  which  was  called  Saba. 
They  were  extensive  merchants  of  spicea,. 
perfumes,  predous  stones,  Ac,  which  they 
imported  from  India. 

Sablan  (s&'bi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Saba 
or  its  inhabitants.  Written  also  Sabman, 
Sabean. 

Sablan  (s&'bi-an),  a.  rHeb.  tsdbd,  an  array 
or  host,  especially  the  heavenly  host  of  the 
angels  and  the  heavenly  luminaries.]  Per> 
taining  to  the  religion  and  rites  of  the  8a> 
biana  See  Sabi  AM ,  n.  Written  also  5a6ean» 
Sabaan,  Sabaian, 

Sablan(sa'bi-an).».  [See  above.]  1.  Aworship- 
per  of  tne  sim  and  other  heavenly  bodies. — 
2.  One  of  an  obscure  sect,  who  mingled  Cliris- 
tianity,  Judaiam.  Mohammedanism,  and  hea- 
thenish superstition  together.  Adherents  of 
this  sect  inappropriately  known  as  Chria- 
tians  of  St  John,  are  still  scattered  in  small 
numbers  over  the  region  lying  about  the 
LowerEuphrates  and  !ngris  and  other  places^ 
&  One  of  a  sect  that  arose  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, called  also  Pseudo-Sabians  or  Syrian 
Sabiana  Their  religion  is  described  as  the 
heathenism  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  modified 
by  Hellenic  influences.  Written  also  Sabcean, 
Sabean. 

Sabianlim  (s&l)i-an-izmX  n.  The  doctrines 
or  systems  of  the  various  sects  known  as  Sa- 
bians  See  Sabiam.  Written  also  Sabaun- 
ism,  Sabaism. 

Sabion  (sab-i-kO'X  ^  [Native  name.]  The 
name  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genna 
Lvsiloma.  the  L.  Sabieu,  orowing  in  Cuba. 
The  wood  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and  used 
for  ship -building  and  other  purposea 
Called  also  Sabieu-wood,  Savicu,  and  Sa- 
vieu-wood. 

Sabine  (s&'bInX  n.  [Fr.  sabine,  savinier, 
from  L.  sabina  (herba),  the  Sabine  herb, 
savin.]  A p\Mnt.Juniperus Sabina.  Usually 
written  5artn  (which  seeX 

Sabtne  (s&'binX  n.  and  a.  One  of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  an  ancient  people  from  whom  the 
founders  of  Home  took  their  daughters  by 
force,  having  invited  them  to  some  public 
sports  or  shows  with  ttiis  object  When  the 
Sabines  came  to  revenge  this  act  of  violence 
the  women  acted  as  m«^ators  between  their 
fathers  and  husbands,  and  succeeded  la 
establishing  lasting  peace  between  them. 
The  deed  is  known  as  the  '  rape  of  the  8e- 
bine  women.' 

Sable  (s&'bl).  n.  [O.Fr.  sabU,  from  PoL 
sabot,  Kuss.  sobol,  a  Slavonic  word,  whenoe 


'-.^.    - 


-^r'f 


also  Sw.  Dan.  and  D.  sabei )  1 A  digitigrade 
carnivorous  mamrosl,  nearly  allied  to  the 
common  marten  and  pine  marten,  the  Mus- 
tela  zibellina,  found  chiefly  in  the  northen 
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Sable. 


r«»t(ioiii  of  Asia,  and  hunted  for  its  fur.  Ita 
loDgth. exclusive  of  the  tail,U  about  18  inches. 
Its  fur,  which  it  extremely  luairous,  and 
hence  of  the  yeiy  highest  value,  is  generally 
brown^grayish-yellow  on  the  throat, and  with 
amall  grayish-yellow  spots  scattered  on  the 
aides  of  the  neck.  It  is  heaviest  during  win* 
ter»  and  owing  to  the  mode  of  attachment  of 
the  hairs  to  ue  skin  it  may  be  pressed  or 
amoothed  in  any  direction.  The  hunting  of 
the  sable  is  attended  by  much  difficulty  and 
danger.  This  animiU  burrows  in  the  earth  or 
under  tre««,  in  winter  and  summer  subsisting 
on  small  animals,  and  in  autumn  on  berries. 
Two  other  species  of  sable  are  enumerated, 
the  Japanese  sable  (M.  melanopuM)  and  a 
North  American  species  (Jf.  leueopm),  which 
are  similarly  sought  after  and  destroyed  for 
their  fur.— 2.  The  fur  of 
the  sable.— 8.  A  black  or 
mourning  suit  or  gar* 
ment  *8abU9  worn  by 
destiny.'  Young. —4.  In 
her.  black,  one  ox  the  col- 
ours or  tinctures  em- 
ployed in  blazonry.  In 
engraving  it  is  expressed 
by  perpendicular  crossed 
by  horaontal  lines. 
Balttle  (s&'bl).  a.  [From 
Boble,  tk]  Of  the  colour  of  the  sable;  black; 
dark :  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

He  whose  stMt  anns. 
DUck  M  Ms  purpose,  did  the  niffht  resemble.  SMaJk. 

Sabla  (si'blX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  itMed;  ppr. 
tabling.  To  make  sable  or  dark  in  colour; 
to  darken ;  to  make  black,  sad,  or  dismal 
*And  tabled  all  in  black  the  shady  sky.' 

0.  Fletcher. 

Sabto-moOM  (s&'bl-mous),  n.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  lemming. 

Sable  -  Btoled  (  s&'  bf-  stdld),  a.  Wearins  a 
sable  stole  or  vestment.  ^The  nMe-iMed 
sorcerers  bear  his  worshipped  ark. '  Milton. 

8able-y68tad(s&-bl-vest'edXa.  Clothed 
in  sables;  covered  with  darkness.  '  SabU- 
vetted  Night'    MUUm. 

8abIl«reTs^bl^'^)>  ^  V^-*  <rom  table,  L. 
tabtiUwn,  sand]  1.  A  sand-pit.  [Bare.]— 
8.  In  earp.  same  as  Haiting-pieee. 

Sabot  (si-b6X  n.    [Fr.    Origin  unknown.  ] 

1.  A  wooden  shoe,  made  of  one  piece  hol- 
lowed out  by  boring 
tools  and  scrapers.and 
worn  by  the  peasantry 
in  France,  Belgium, 
<fcc  -2.  A  thick,  cir- 
cular, wooden  disk  to 
which  a  projectile  is 
attached  so  as  to 
maintain  its  proper 
position  in  the  bore  of 
a  gun;  also,  a  metallic 
cup  or  disc  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  an  elongated  projectile  so  as  to 
fill  the  bore  and  take  the  rifling  when  the 
gun  is  discharged. 

Saboti^  (s»-bo-t6-irX  n.  [Fr.  tabotihrt, 
tarbotitrt,  an  ice-pail,  corruptions  of  tor- 
betihre,  from  torbet,  sherbet,  an  ice.]  A 
machine  for  making  ices.  It  consists  of  two 
principal  parts,  an  outer  pail,  and  an  inner 
vessel — thesaboti6re  proper— of  smallersize. 
A  freezing-mixture— generally  of  ice  and  salt 
—is  turned  into  the  outer  pail,  while  the 
creams  to  be  iced  are  placed  in  the  inner 
vessel,  which  is  then  rotated  in  the  outer 
pail  amid  the  freezing -mixture  until  the 
cream  is  sufficiently  frozen. 

Sabre  (sa'bdr).  n.  [Fr.  tabre,  from  the 
Teutonic  (D.  Dan.  and  8w.  tabel,  O.  t&bet). 
The  Teutonic  forms  themselves,  however, 
are  also  foreign,  perhaps  Hungarian.]  A 
sword  with  a  broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick 
at  the  back,  and  a  little  curved  towards  the 
point,  specially  adapted  for  cutting ;  a  cav- 
alry sword. 

Salnre  (sa'bdrX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tabred:  ppr. 
tabring.  To  strike,  cut,  or  kill  with  a 
sabre. 


Saboc 


FUsh'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash'd  as  they  tum'd  in  air. 
Sa&rtHf  the  gunners  there. 


Tennyson. 


Sabretadie,  SabretaMhe  (s&'bdr-tttsh),  n. 

[Sabre,  and  O.  tatehe,  a  pocket;  tabel-toMe, 
sabretache.]  A  leathern  case  or  outside 
pocket  worn  bv  cavalry  at  the  left  side,  sus- 
pended from  the  sword-belt 

SabulOBity  (sab-fl-Ios'i-tiX  n.  [From  tabu- 
lout.]  The  quality  of  being  sabulous;  sandi- 
neas;  grittlnesa 

SabulOllB  (sal/Q-lu^  a.  [L.  tabulotut,  from 
tabulum,  sand.]    Sandy;  gritty.    A  term 


often  applied  to  the  calcareous  matter  de- 
posited by  urine. 

Saburratlon  (sab-ur-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  to- 
Imrra,  sand.]  The  application  of  hot  sand 
inclosed  in  a  bag  or  bladder  to  any  part  of 
the  bodv;  sand-bathing. 

Sao  (sakX  tk  rA  Sax.  taeu.  See  Saki.]  In 
late,  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  lord  of  a 
manor  of  nolding  courts,  trying  causes,  and 
imposing  fines. 

Sao  (sakX  n.  [L.  soootM,  a  bag.  See  Sace.] 
A  bas  or  cyst;  a  pouch;  a  receptacle  for  a 
liquid;  as,  the  lacrymiU  tae,—Sae  of  the  em- 
btyo,  in  bot.  the  VMicle  of  the  nucleus  of  an 
ovule,  within  which  the  embryo  is  formed. 

Saobut  (sak'butX    See  Saokbut. 

Saocade(sak-kadO,n.  fFr.,  from  an  old  verb 
taquer,  tocher,  to  pulL  Oriffin  uncertain.] 
In  the  manege,  a  sudden  violent  check  of  a 
horse  by  drawing  or  twitching  the  reins  on 
a  sudden  and  with  one  pulL 

Saceate  (■ak'fttX  a.  [L.  taceut,  a  bag]  In 
boL  furnished  with  or  having  the  form  of  a 
bag  or  pouch;  as,  a  taeeate  petal 

Saooharate  (sak'ka-ritXn.  In  chem.  a  sdt 
of  saccharic  acid. 

Saccharic  (sak-kar'ikX  a.  [L.  taccharum, 
sugar.]  Pertaining  to  or  obtahied  from  sugar 
or  allied  substances;  n>ecially  applied  to 
an  uncrystallizable  add  product  (GeH|oO|) 
formed  along  with  oxalic  acid  during  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar. 

SaocbarlferonB  (sak-ka-rif«r-usX  a.  (L. 
taccharum,  sugar,  and  fero,  to  produce.] 
Producing  sugar;  as,  taechariferouM  canes. 

Saccharify  (sak-kar'irfIX  «<•  pret  A  pp. 
taccharified;  ppr.  tacchar\fying.  [Fr.saceAa- 
ri^,  from  L.  soecAarum,  sugar,  and  facio, 
to  make.  ]    To  convert  into  sugar. 

Saocharlila(sak-ka.rU'UXn.  A  kind  of 
muslin.    Simmondt. 

Saccharlmeter  (sak-ka-rim'et-toX  n.  Same 
as  Saccharometer. 

Saocharimetry  (sak-ka-rim'et-riX  n.  The 
operation  or  art  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
or  proportion  of  sugar  in  solution  in  any 
liquid.    Written  also  Sacdunrometry. 

SfllMyharlnt  (saklca-rinX  a.  rL.  taeeharum, 
sugar,  from  Or.  takehar,  takcharon,  sugar,  a 
word  of  oriental  origin.  See  Buoar.]  Per- 
taining to  sugar;  having  the  qualities  of 
sugar;  as,  a  Mco^rtne  taste:  the«accAann« 
matter  of  the  cane  Juice.— S^iocAarine  fer- 
mentotum,  the  fermentation  by  which  starch 
is  converted  into  sugar,  as  in  the  process  of 
malting. 

Saocharlte  (sakOca-ritX  n.  [L.  taccharum, 
sugar.]  A  finely-grained  variety  of  felspar, 
of  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  white  or  greenish- 
white  colour. 

Saccharlie  (saklcar-LEX  v.t  pret  dk  pp.  too- 
charized;  ppr.  taccharizmg.  To  form  or 
convert  into  sugar. 

Saccbaroid,  Saccharoldal  (sak'kar-oid, 
sak^ar-oid-alX  a.  [L.  taccharum,  sugar, 
and  Or.  eidot,  form.]  Having  a  texture  re- 
sembling that  of  loaf-sugar ;  as,  taccharcid 
carbonate  of  lime.  &.Q. 

Saccharometer  (sak-ka-rom'et-«rX  n.  [L. 
taccharum,  sugar,  and  Or.  metron,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  any  solution. 
One  form  is  simply  a  hydrometer  for  taking 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution;  another 
is  a  land  of  polariscope,  so  arranged  that  the 
solution  mav  be  interposed  between  the 
polarizer  and  analvser,  and  by  observing  the 
angle  through  which  the  pUme  of  polariza- 
tion is  turned  in  passing  through  the  solu- 
tion the  datum  is  given  for  the  calculation 
of  the  strength. 

Saccharometry  (sak-ka-rom'et-riX  Same 
as  Saecharime^. 

Sacchamm  (taklca-rumX  n.  [L.,  sugar.  See 
Saccharins.]  A  genus  of  grasses,  of  the 
tribe  Andropogoneie.  The  species  are  widely 
distributed  through  the  tropical  parts  of 
the  world,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
highly  ornamental  nature  and  by  the  light 
and  feathery  or  rather  silk -like  inflores- 
cence. S.  ojlcinamm,  or  sugar-cane,  the 
best  Icnown  species,  is  a  native  of  India,  is 
cultivated  in  all  parts  of  that  country,  and 
several  varieties  are  known.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  the  south  of  Europe,  and  found 
its  way  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies into  all  the  European  colonies  within 
the  tropics.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  a  creep- 
ing root  sending  up  a  number  of  culms  or 
stems  which  have  many  Joints,  and  are  of 
various  colours.    See  SuoAR. 

Sacdferoni  (sak-sif 6r-us),  a.  [L.  taeetu,  a 
sac,  and  fero,  to  bear.]    In  bot.  bearing  a 


Sacotfbrm  (sak'si-formX  a.  n^.  taceut,  a  sac 
and /onna,  form.]  Having  ue  general  form 
of  a  sac. 

Saocolabiam  (sak-<V-lftl)i-umX  n.  [L  tac- 
eut, a  bag,  and  labium,  a  lip.  In  allusion  to 
the  bagged  labellum  of  the  speciea]  An 
Asiatic  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Orchida- 
ceM,  now  extensively  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses. It  consists  of  caulescent  epiphytea, 
with  two-rowed  coriaceous  leaves  and  long 
crowded  axillary  spikes  of  small  usually 
white  purple-spotted  flowers. 

SaocomydUB  (sak-kd-miM6).  n.pl  A  family 
of  mammals  comprising  the  pouched  rats 
and  gophers  of  North  America,  which  are 
furnished  with  larse  external  cheek-pouches. 

Saocomjre  (sak'ko-misX  n.  [Or.  takkot,  a 
pouch,  and  myt,  a  mouse.]  The  pouched 
rat  A  genus  of  rodent  mammals  of  the 
family  Sacoomyda.  The  onl v  species  known 
is  a  native  of  North  America.  So  named 
from  its  large  cheek-pouchea 

Sacoopbarynx  (sakld-far-higksX  n.  [Or. 
takkot,  a  sack,  a  pouch,  and  pkarvnx,  the 
pharynx.]  A  genus  of  eels  (MunenidieX  See 

BOTTLI-FISH. 

Saccofoma  (sak-kO-sO'maX  n.  [Or.  takkot, 
a  sack,  and  tdma,  a  body.]  A  fossil  genus  of 
Echinodermata  belonging  to  the  order  Crin- 
oidea.  These  forms  appear  to  have  been 
free  and  unattached  cnnoids  allied  to  the 
living  Comatula.  They  occur  exclusively  in 
ooliuc  rocks. 

Saccular  (sak'kfi-UrX  a.  Like  a  sac;  sac- 
ciform. 

SaooQlated  (sakltfi-lAt-edX  a.  Furnished 
with  little  saca 

Saccule  (sak'fil),  n.  [L.  taeeulut,  dim.  of 
taceiu,  a  bag.]  A  little  sac  or  sack;  a  cyst; 
a  cell 

Saoonlllia  (sak-fl-lfna),  n.  A  genus  of  lower 
crustaceans  possessing  a  bodv  shaped  like  a 
sausage,  and  found  attached  as  a  parasite 
to  the  l)odies  of  crabs.  The  young  is  a  free- 
swimming  creature  known  as  a  Nanplius- 
form  (which  seeX 

Ba^llnm  (sa-serumX  n.  [L.,  dim.  from 
tacrum,  a  sacred  place.]  1.  In  anc.  Bom. 
arch,  a  small  inclosed  space  without  a  roof, 
consecrated  to  some  deity,  containing  an 
altar,  and  sometimes  also  a  statue  of  the 
god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.— 2.  In  medi- 
eval arch,  the  term  signifies  a  monumental 
chapel  within  a  church;  also,  a  small  chapel 
in  a  village. 

Sacerdotal  (sas-^r-diVtalX  a.  [L.  taeerdo- 
tcUit,  from  tacerdot.  a  priest  See  Sacred.  ] 
Pertaining  to  priests  or  the  priesthood: 
priestly;  as,  taeerdotal  dignity;  tacerdotal 
functions  or  garments:  tacerdotal  character. 
*The  ascendency  of  the  sacerdotal  .order.' 
JIfacaiitoy. 

SacerdotallBm  (sas-to-diVtal-izmX  n.  Sa- 
cerdotal system  or  spirit ;  the  character  or 
spirit  of  the  priesthood;  a  tendency  to  attri- 
bute a  lofty  and  sacred  character  to  the 
priesthood;  priestcraft. 

As  there  were  three  def^'ees  of  attainment,  lisht. 
purity.  Icnowledge  (or  the  divine  ri^on).  so  there 
were  tnree  orders  of  the  earthly  hierarchy,  bi^ops, 
priests,  and  deacons:  three  sacraments,  baptism, 
the  eucharist,  the  holy  chrism;  three  classes,  the 
baptised,  the  communicants,  the  monks.  How  sub- 
lime, how  exalting,  how  welcome  to  the  sactrdotal' 
ism  of  the  West  tnis  lofty  doctrine  I  Miiman. 

Saoerdotally  (sas-dr-dO'tal-liX  adv.    In  a 

sacerdotal  manner. 

Sacbel  (sach'el).  n.    Same  as  Satchel. 
Sacbelle,t  n.  (See  Satchel.]  a  small  sack 

or  bag.    Chaucer. 
Sachem  (s&'chemX  n.    In  America,  a  chief 

among  some  of  the  native  Indian  tribes;  a 

sagamora    See  Saoamork. 

Out  their  sachem,  the  brave  Wattawamat, 
Fled  not ;  he  was  dead.  Longfellow. 

Sachemdom  (s&'chem-dumX  r^  The  gov- 
ernment or  Jurisdiction  of  a  sachem. 

Sa^hftmffhlp  (s&'chem-shipX  n.  The  office 
or  position  of  a  sachem. 

Sadiet  (sil-shA),  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  bag  for 
containing  odorous  substances;  a  scent- 
baa;  a  perfume  cushion. 

Sacheyerel  (sa-chev'dr-elX  n.  [After  Dr. 
Sachevercl.  ]  An  iron  door  or  blower  to  the 
mouth  of  a  stove.    HaUiweU. 

Sack  (sakX  n.  [A.  Sax.  taoe,  tatec,  Dan.  iciilr, 
Icel  tekkr,  Dl  zak,  O.  tack.  Ooth.  takkut.  It 
may  have  been  borroweii  into  the  Teutonic 
languages  from  the  Latin  or  Oreek  (L.  taceut. 
Or.  takkot,  the  former  giving  Fr.  tae,  Sp.  taco. 
It  taeco).  It  also  oocut-s  in  the  Celtic  and 
Slavonic  languages.  Perhaps  ultimately  of 
Eastern  orijdn,  similar  forms  being  also 
found  in  Hebrew  and  Coptic]  1.  A  bag, 
usually  a  large  cloth  bag,  used  for  holding 


ch.  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;    J,  70b;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  CAin;     w,  irig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  anire.— See  Kjlt. 


one  tnilli  emplarmeiit ;  to  icnd  ofl  bi«  uid 
lHi«gige;  to  pack  off.     [Slwag] 

—Tt  jet  lilt  tact,  to  Iw  dlimlued  tram  sm- 
ploTmenl.     [SlMm) 

SMk{BkViC.    I.  To  put 

Iwgj,  —1  to  dlmoiu  from  i 

n«nt;toglTef-— ■•- 

.VACinUfnn'j  Jfi 
Sack  (uk),  n. 

Iirobiblytheu 


t  or  smplpy- 
llbeMrted'.' 


plunder,  plllige ;  Fr.  ft 


plUDderlDgof  ft  town;  from  theuH 

•Oof.  to  uLondBT  or  pUliie;  to  di 
lifluallj  uld  of  m  town  or  city. 


a«lk(uk).n.  1.  Theactarone-houcki: 
Ihs  itonD  and  plnader  ol  ■  town  or  city; 
iloTMlaUoii;  u,  tbanutof  Troy.— 2.  Th»t 
which  U  obtained  by  ucklug  or  plundering: 
booty;  •poll. 


SMkBKB(ufe'fci).n.     Tbe  net  o[  lAUng  bT 
■toim  and  plUislnff;  lack.     Hoteoe. 
SMk-tMTTOir(>sk%ar-AXn.    A  kind  ol  bar- 


•hlpL 


o(   tramiKt:    it 
hai  Bcqaired  lU 


iia«d  totranBlat« 


(rlTedtfaatlt 
according  to 
troniboDO. 

i.  In  Scrip. 
to  bo  idenH 
rcruln'u  kn 

(ho  tone  require 
VHiton  alu  Saglnt 

mUBJra]  *trfn|iT[! 

al  wllh  Ibo  Mini 

mourning.  distrcM.  or  uortlflcatlon, 

BaekdirtllAd  (uk'klolht).  a.' aoth'eJ'i 
uckcloth^  moumliiB:  morUaed. 

FUa.  at.  tat.  UU;      mt.  net,  btr;       i 


plundering:  Kiting:  ravixlng.     'Tbe  lact- 
/ultroopa.'    Chaptnan.    [Rail.] 
gBCktng  (•ak'lng),  u.     A  coane  hempen  or 
(lainn  TiUirIc  of  which  lacki,  bagi,  Ac.,  an 

Backleu(nk1e»,<i.  [ABcDUJiward:A  Rai. 

lci>':  ^rnio^^t'-li'siinple',  uhIch';  illly 
'I  if  so. 
0t  (B^-poi'set),  n.  Apoeeetniadc 


dora.  the  bar*  of  w 


ujed  tor  cairrlng  nee.  They  a: 
beating  the  clnth-like  bark,  anii 
ofl  trom  the  fvllad  branchea.  leai 
portion  of  Hood  to  torm  the  bo< 

gacqne  (aak),  n.  [A  (oral  ot  ta 
■  fails     Sea  SaOk,  a  mantle.  1 


lerenlwuth  aod  eiglilMnth  centu- 
roduced  frum  France  In  the  rvlan 
Ids  1L  It  hung  looHly  dtot  the 
<i  ihouldera;  and  then  appaar  to 

Iuc>i,tMS4.— HrnTi  Uili  dit  lU  oa  *« 
.    Of  or  belonging  to  thi 


Baenl  (•^'kral),  a.    O 

Ilea,  »iiernl  nerres,  Sc 
Saenunsnt  (•ak'ra-oie 
ruin,  a  mlllrary  oath  c 

swore  to  ob^lscomn 


I  The  military  oatti 


llgloui  ceremony  enjotnid  by  CJirtiil  the  heail 
hit  lollowen.bj' which  their  spei'liil  relation 


menu,  baniim  and  the  Lord'i  bupper.  Tlie 
fonner  li  called  a  eacrameiit.  for  by  It  ftrr- 
Bon>  are  leparatod  from  the  world,  brooslit 
Into  Chrlit^a  vlilble  church,  and  laid  under 
particular  obllgatloni  to  obey  hia  precrpts. 
Ilia  latter  la  aT»  a  eacTaneDt.  lor  bjr  coiai- 
memoratlng  the  death  and  dying  love  <tt 
Chri>t,Chrlatian>BTOw  their  ipeclal  relaCion 


ir  pledge:  the  plAdge  of 


BacimmcitLtal  (tik-ra-ment'alX  »    L 
tuting  a  lacnuncnC  or  perlatoliig  to 


nt'alj^  n.      Tlut 


la— 2.  Fertalolng  to *a 


the  Lntherani  in  regard  to  U)e 
iDtcawordappbed  by  Roman  CMh- 
Proteitanta.  and  by  the  f ul1nwer«  ot 


Luther  In  the  aUteeuth  a, 
lowen  of  Zwiniile. 
BacniDMlUDT  (nk-r 


.tholic  Church. 
J  re>l*e<l.  cor- 
'.-  Gregooy,  in 


8MnuiMntair(aak-t«-iDent'a-ri).a.  i.  ett- 
Ulnlng  to  a  aacmuent  or  to  aacnmenU.— 
t.PertahilngtOBacrameDlwiaiiiBiullotlieir 
contraveray  reapeetlng  the  eiicharlit. 

BftOIUIiailClMt  (lak^ra-meDt-tiX  'i-  To 
admlnlitor the ucruneuU.  'Boralopreacb 
and  tacrameiiFta  '    FulUr. 

B«cnu1«m(»a-kri'ri-nm).ti.  (I-.froniBMr, 
aaired.]  1  A  aurt  of  family  idiapel  hi  (he 
honeea  uf  the  Bomana.  dOTOted  to  hoh  par- 
ticular divinity. —{.The  adylnm  of  a  temple. 
S  That  part  ol  a  ehurefa  where  (he  alur  ia 
•Ituotcd. 

lACnMI  (ti'kilt  or  aakUt}.e.a.  pnt  *pp. 

aambffnnr.MCnMuur.  rL,ai"nni  mfTmOua. 

■acred.)    Toco 


marble  otao 
ing '     Ifutfrmyu 

Baenlloni  (la-i 

BftOnt  (ailirlc 

the  honour .'len 

UOMt'faa^"*' 
Krilco.  CAc-- 
Sund  (u-kr 

(ir.  fOM,  uft 
giou>  ceremi 


nament  (HralHf  to 


_     oiahipot.   'aomjy 

iry  deity.'    CItajrmaii 

'  -      '  —  ired  ulemnlty  or 


'rnU-d:  dedicated  :dc 


&.  Not  to  be  pRirued,  vtoUted,  or  mailB 
oa""mn"fld8EM  laaed.' "       '  **■         "^ 

S.  I  Derotsd  or  dsdlcited,  In  ■  bid  unie ; 
icouned:  bdefnl.  'To  d»lmctlon  laered 
uid  derola.'  Jfiiton.  -Sriiciwi  thlnt  of 
Eold.'     Eryden.     [A    Latlniam.  |  —  5o(Ted 


!  mppUed  b 


<□(;; M,  (hs  colli 

Saciwl  Mafetty, _,, 

king!  ol  Eogluid.  —  Sacnii  pubw,  In  tirU 
Utu,  Uh  plmca  whan  a  penoii  li  buried. — 
Sth.  Httlj,  dlrlne.'  halloited.  coHMcniUd, 
dedicated,  detoted,  retigloiu.  noanibk, 
reverend:  inrioUble;  lailoUls. 
SacndlrCXi^red-IIXadE  in  a  Mcred  niM- 
ner:  (a)  with  due  reTennce;  nlfglou*l>;  h. 
to  obcerre  tbe  Sabbath  tatntUv:  tba  dajr  li 
•an^iiy  kept  ^  (fc)  InTioLiblr ;  »trtctly ;  u. 

be  HcmlJy  kept. 

aaurednau  (ifkred-nei),  n.  1.  The  Mate 
ot  being  Bcred  or  cobiacniEed  to  Ood,  to 
hiA  worablp,  or  to  rellgloui  oiet ;  holloen ; 
BanctJty;  ai,  the  wacndnea  of  the  aanetu- 
•ty  or  Ita  worahip;  the  aruHdnw  of  the 
Sabbath.— £.  InTJolablaneaa:  aa,  the  Mfrnf- 
nea  of  narrUuie  vowa  or  ol  a  trust.  '  The 
peculiar  mien£tai  which  the  EogUih  attach 
loallCreehaldpraptrtT.'    Halbm. 

SMrlfla,  BuMmS  (aa-kririk.  Htkririkal). 
a.  [L  tatr^lnit.  Sea  StCKiriCS.]  Em- 
ployed In  aacrlAcfl.    Johnton. 

riMTtteilflet  (u-ki1fik-*-bU  a.  capable 
ol  being  otfered  In  aacrlfice.  Sir  T.  Bnitne. 

SOOTlfleMt  (•»-knnk-aDti  n.  (L  taaitc- 
anm,  taerifieaniit,  ppr.  of  aaerifieo.  See 
SAcnirici.]  One  that  offen  a  aacriHee, 
HailvyeU. 

S&eiUlcatlOnl(aak'rl.fl-ki~>hoD\T>.    Sacrl. 
-       i.  QtMet. 

™rt  (aak-ri-fl-hit-tr),».    A  lacrl- 
e  that  aOen  a  •aenflca,    Btr  T. 

ButlllcittOTT(M-taink.U4.ri}.a.  oaerlug 

aacrtOsa.    SMruood. 
BMrlftM  (aak^'fltX  ii.    tfr. .  trom  L.  tairi- 

JteUim,  from  aucr,  iacred,  and  faria  tn 
make. )    I.  The  oSarins  of  anfthlng  I 


•»«3l- 


lOod. 


JfiUon.— k  AuitUng  Ci 
toOodorto^VtalE)';  . 
or  an  offering  of  any  other  kind  laid  oh  an 
altar,  or  otherolte  preaenled  In  the  waj  of 
ralisloiia  thankialTing,  atonement,  or  cod- 
cUlatloa  ■  Moloch,  horrid  king,  baamearad 
with  blood  ot  human  laer^lte. '    MiUea. 

Incurred  fur  galnlDs  aomethJDg  elH:  the 
datotlon  or  glvlnH  op  of  some  dedrabla  ob- 
ject In  behalf  ol  a  Ugher  object,  or  to  a 

tUng  lo  devoted  or  given  up. 

t.  The  sellint  or  dlapoial  of  goodi  at  a 


BuriflOB  (lakM-ni).  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  neri- 
Jired:  ppr,  latriJUim    ihora  Uie  nnun.] 

or  propitiation,  or  ai  a  token  ot  acknoii- 
tedgment  or  thankiElvIng  to  acme  divinity: 
tolmmolate  on  the  altar  of  Ood,  either  aa 


Miitm. 


gratitude.  '  From  the  herd  or 
urijlciag  bnllock,  lamb,  or  kid.' 
rnee  — i.  To  deatroy,  Burrender, 

ig;  to  give  up  In  favour  of  a  higher 
.mperative  duty  or  claim. 


JSW£- 


with  Idbb  or  suRerlng 


«)l.  St  loch:      E,  po;      ],  ^b; 


liign(vlt^Unia,ac 
One  that  Mctl- 


BMtiaclal  (tak-H-aah'al), 
oruuncemed  ulUi  eacilflcc 
rldcea:  conalating  in  lacr 
jMaJkuUe.  ■Sacnjtaairi' 
SurllM* (Hkri-lej), n.  (« 


Taflor. 


S.  In  a  more  ipeclllo 

to  laymen  or  lo  com ,_.,____ 

been  appropriated  or  couecnited  to  nll- 
Klou*  peraoui  or  UKi.  (fcl  The  felonloui 
taking  of  any  good*  out  of  any  church  or 
chapel  Bacrilege.  by  common  law.  waa 
fbrmerlj  a  capital  offence,  but  it  la  now  put 
by  atatnte  ou  a  fooUug  with  buiglat;  and 


SMETllAidOtUi 


(•ak-M-Wlna^ 


[L  Meri- 
ting aaored 
thingi;  guilty  of  lacrileve;  Inrolving  aacri- 
lege;  profane:  Implona. 

aacrlleclmuly  (aak-rl-lfi'Jns-llX  ode.  in 
a  aacriregloua  manner;  wlUi  lacrllege:  In 
violttlon  ot  ucred  tlilu^  '  BacriUgiaaai/ 
pillaging  and  invading  Ood'a  houaa. '  SomUl 

WWTtMcioniimi  (lak-ri'li'Jui-Dea).   o. 

One  guilty  ol 


8aarlii(-lMU,  SMCtn^-lMai  MUring-bel, 
•an«klui-lte]),n.  lntheA.CaU.CA.th«imaU 
bell  that  rang  at  (he  (ancfui  and  at  the  ele- 
vation ol  the  boat  during  the  aervicaol  high 
maat  It  wu  lonnerly  niuall}  phiced  on 
the  gable  at  theeaat  and  of  the  nave,  In  a 
iraall  tortof  tntret.o[lnBUjit«iior  tower 
A  inuU  bell  carried  In  the  hand  ii  now 


XT,  ucnd.l    L  A  ncriitaa. 

;ienon  retained  In  a  eithednl  lo  copy 
male  for  the  choir  and  take  care  ot  the 

;iak'rh-tan).  n.  [L.L.  laerit- 
1  HcrUdi,  *  aKrlgt.  SrtIdti  la 
thia  word.]  An  ofllcer  ot  the 
'  hu  tlie  cbaige  ol  the  iacrlitj 


yn.a  dulr  p>illi  [bo  )n»v  bcU. 
fin  tnitbrrj  budi  mw  nH         CtUrHri. 
BACrlltr  (aak-rii-ti).  n.     [Fr-  aarKiMe.  L.L 


Buro-Cifkre). 

indrycompounda  denoting  parta  cunnecled 
Iththeejiocrum;  aa,  aocro-lliac  lymphyiis, 
icrcupluaHlgamBnt.  »a«ro-vertebral  angle. 

Lcmm,  &c.  and  Inaertad  Intothe  anglea 
_.'the  all  lower  riba 
Ba^TOUnot  (aak'rO-aan^),  a.    [Tranata- 


tn  (aAloum,  oa  ai'kmm). 


.,  holy  1 


ri.    [L. ,  the  aacred  bone 

of  the  vc  rtebral  column.  'l  taThape  hi^'aom'^ 
tl  mea  been  com  pared  to  an  Irregular  CrtauglB. 
The  human  aacmm  cnnalita  of  five  u^ted 
vertefane.  and  from  Ita  lolldlEy  It  U  well 
adapted  to  aerveas  thekejatone  oC  the  pelvic 
aret  bring  wedged  Id  between  the  haunch- 
' Mod.    It  la  aald  (o  dertte  Ita 


\e  Jewiah  nbbfna 

le  ikeleton  raalited  decay,  and  became  the 
.Brm  Irom  which  the  body  would  be  ralaed. 
BmU,  bLkU  (Hk'll).  n.  (Skr.  «*(>.  power, 
energy.)  In  aituf.  mvOi.  the  Icmale  power 
of  the  liolvene,  and  apouae  ot  SIva. 

b.  ft.  Ion;     ng.  tiiv;     tu.  tAraj  th,  fiUai 


hid  <>ad).a.  lA.  Sat.  kbI,  latlalled.  aatad, 
weary,  lick;  Icol.  HUWr,  older  form  ailAr, 
aated,  lull;  hence  lucb  early  maanloga  In 
Kngllab  and  Scotch  aa  heavy,  weighed  down. 
compai;t.  flrm.  Bfllid.  (In  Scotland  a  road  la 
and  when,  attar  having  been  nlutaled  with 
tnolature.  It  betomea  lufflclently  dry  and 
flrm  again.)  The  word  would  Uunlore  be 
the  aame  as  Uutb.  nlAi,  aatlated,  full :  cog. 
with  L.  »lur.  lull.  mtii.  enough.    W.  i^. 

■lie  origin,  but  It  aeenia  ao  bnlated  word  lu 
ay  Itaelf  be  borrowed  from 
Heavy:  weighty:  ponderona 


Eutfliah]    i.»i: 

^dji  hand  moi 

Spenter.—2  t  Ht&ndlug 


aire;  not  poroua,  apr 
to  li^ht  or/rioUe. 


:laBa;  Dnn:  cohe- 


'Lady  Catherine, 


riUy  coy  uid  «,<.  MtrriHHr 
grare :  not  gu.  light,  m 
-'— Ine,  a  nd  and  rall- 


6.SorTowful;mBl«ocholy;monmlul;affocled 
with  grief;  caatdown  with  aOlicllon.  'Sai 
forthslrloaa.butloytulolourlifa'    Pepe. 

A  Downcaat :  gloomy ;  having  the  eitemal 


tad  ISkr,  pua).  • 
..V.-,  agaU.)    A  wort 
.    tongue,  being  a  amn- 
man  of  the  Zeodaveata  or  aamd  booka. 
ftulden (aad*)!). 1. 1   l.lTomakeheavy.Onn, 

I.  To  make  aad  or  aonowfnl :  to  naka  malan- 
choly  or  gloomy. 

a.  To  make  dark  coloured.— 4.  IndviHif  and 


aaddle,  or  a  lady"! 

a  camel  aaddle,  an  oi  aaddle,  Ae.  Ib'i  A 
padded  piece  ol  leather  placed  on  the  back 
of  a  horae.  to  which  the  chack-reln  and  the 
luga  supporting  tiie  ahafta  ol  a  vehicle  are 
attached:  aa.  a  cart  Hufdli,  a  gig  or  carriage 
saddle,  &c  -1.  SomeUihig  like  a  saddle  In 
shape  or  use:  (a)  a  rise  and  fail  on  the  ridge 

Jl  ii  m  DnRy  Hvh  Uud.  ud  v«y  HIHriubte  bv 

THKncf  tau  imJdUt  V  litUigtaad  lUUr^Et  m  tka 

(ft)  .VauJ.  a  oleM  or  block  ot  wood  nailed  on 


which  am 
they  are: 

tn  Uie  ai 

or  Beat  tor  the  ralla.  m  In  InOding.  a 
thin  board  ol  wood  plai^  on  tbe  Boor  in 
the  opening  of  a  doorway,  the  width  ol  the 
lamba.— jbddle  q^muCan.  wtiuon,  Ac.  two 
lolna  ot  mutton,  Ac.,  cut  together.- IV)  put 


whcieitDnallydeMTVed.    [Coll 
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Bardie  (sadi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  saddled;  ppr. 
taddXing.    1.  To  put  a  saddle  on. 

And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  tiie  mominff  and 
saddUd  his  ass.  Gen.  zzu.  3. 

2.  To  load;  to  fix,  as  a  borden,  on;  as,  to  be 
toddled  with  the  expense  of  bridges  and 
highways. 

The  event  which  then  occurred  was  of  a  nature  to 
tatUle  the  responsibility  not  merely  on  one  or  another 
minister  or  fovemment  but  upon  the  whole  body  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Gtadstottt. 

8addle-ba6k(sad1-bakXn.  1.  A  name  given 
to  a  hill  or  its  summit  when  somewhat 
saddle-shaped.— 2.  In  aeol.  a  familiar  name 
for  anticlinal  strata.  The  sloping  sides  are 
called  wings.— 8.  A  name  given  by  flsbermen 
to  a  bastard  Idnd  of  oysters,  unfit  for  food. 

Baddle-lNUdced  (sadl-bakt),  a.  Having  a 
low  baclc  and  an  elevated  neclc  and  head,  as 
a  Xiorw.^SaddU'baeked  coping,  in  areh.  a 
coping  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
edges  so  that  it  dellven  each  way  the  water 
that  falls  upon  it 

8addle-ba^  (sadl-bag),  n.  One  of  a  pair  of 
bags,  usually  of  leawer,  united  by  straps 
for  carriage  on  horseback,  one  bag  on  each 
side. 

Saddle-bar  (sadl-bHrX  n,  t  The  side-bar, 
side-plate,  or  spring-bar  of  a  saddle-tree.— 
2.  One  of  the  small  iron  bars  to  which  the 
lead  panels  of  a  orlazed  window  are  tied. 

Saddle-bow  (saa'l-b6X  tL  The  upper  front 
part  of  a  saddle,  formed  of  two  curved  pieces 
united  so  as  to  form  an  arch ;  a  pommel. 
'  A  pole-axe  at  his  8(»ddU4>ow.'    Dryden. 

Saddle-Olotll  (sadl-kloth),  n.  A  cloth  at- 
tached to  a  saddle,  and  extending  over  the 
loins  of  the  horse;  a  housing. 

Saddle-gall  (sad'l-g»IX  n.  A  sore  upon  a 
horse's  back  made  by  the  saddle. 

Saddle-girth  (sad'l-gdrthX  n.  The  band  or 
strap  whicli  passes  under  the  horse's  belly 
and  serves  to  fasten  the  saddle. 

Saddle-graft  (sada-graft).  v.t  To  ingraft 
by  forming  the  stock  Uke  a  wedge  and  fitting 
the  end  of  the  scion  over  it  like  a  saddle : 
^e  reverse  of  to  eUift-gra^i  (which  seeX 

Saddle-horse  (sadl-hors),  n.  A  hone  used 
for  riding  with  a  saddle. 

Saddle-Joint  (sadljointX  n.  A  form  of 
Joint  for  sheet  metal,  one  portion  of  which 
overlaps  and  straddles  the  vertical  edge  of 
the  next 

Saddler  (sadldr),  m.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  make  saddles.  'To  pav  the 
toddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper.'    Shak. 

Saddle-roof  (sadl-rOf),  n.  A  roof  having  two 
gables.  Sometimes  termed  PaeJi»adcU«i2o(/ 
and  Saddleback  Roqf. 

Saddle-mg  (sadl-mgX  n.  A  cloth  under  a 
saddle. 

Saddlery  (sadl6r-l),  n.  l.  The  manufactures 
of  a  saddler ;  the  articles  usually  on  sale  in 
a  saddler's  shop.— 2.  Trade  or  employment 
of  a  saddler. 

Saddle-shaped  (sadl-sh&pt),  a.  Having 
the  shape  of  a  saddle.  In  geol  applied  to 
strata  bent  on  each  side  of  a  mountain 
without  being  broken  at  the  top. 

Saddle-tree  (sad'l-tr6),  n.  The  frame  of  a 
saddle. 

Sadducalo  (sad-dQ-k&'ik).  a.  Pertainins  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  Sadducees;  as.  Sad- 
dueaic  reusoniugs. 

Saddacean  (sad-dfi-sd'anX  o.  Pertaining  to 
the  Sadducees. 

Saddaoee  (sad'dQ-sQ.  n.  [Or.  taddoukaiot, 
Heb.  taadAklm,  probably  from  Zadnk,  a  dis- 
tinguished priest  in  the  time  of  David.] 
One  of  a  sect  or  party  among  the  ancient 
Jewa  They  denied  the  existence  of  any 
spiritual  beings  except  Ood,  and  believed 
that  the  soul  died  with  the  body,  and  there- 
fore that  there  was  no  resurrection.  They 
also  rejected  the  authority  of  the  oral  law 
which  was  upheld  by  the  Pharisees,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Sadduceelsm,  Saddudsm  (sad'dfi-s£-lzm, 
sad'dfi-sixm),  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Saddu- 
cees. 

SaddUdse  (sad'dfi-slz),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  tad- 
dueized;  ppr.  tadducizinq.  To  conform  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Sadducees;  to  adopt 
the  principles  of  the  Sadducees.  '  Saddu- 
cizing  Christians.'    AUerb/wry. 

Bad-eyed  (sadld).  a.  Having  a  sad  counte- 
nance.   Shak. 

Sad-fkoed  (sad'fftst),  a.  Having  a  sad  or 
sorrowful  face.    Shak. 

Sad-hearted  (sadliiirt-edX  a.  Sorrowful ; 
melancholy.    Shak. 

Sad-lron  (sadl-^m), !».  An  instrument  for 
ironing  or  smoothing  clothes;  a  flat-iron. 


Sadly  (sadii),  adv.  1.  In  a  sad  manner:  (a) 
sorrowfully;  moumfuUy;  miserably;  griev- 
ously. 

He  stulty  suffers  in  their  grief.       Dryden. 

(5)  In  a  manner  to  cause  sadness;  badly; 
afhictivelv;  calamitously;  as,  it  turned  out 
ta4X\f.    (0)  In  a  dark  colour;  darlUy. 

A  gloomy  obscure  place,  and  in  it  only  one  liffht. 
which  the  genius  of  the  house  held,  s»diy  attired. 

B.yotuon, 
2.t  Seriously;  soberly;  gravely. 

To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without  blame 

Or  our  n^ect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came.     MiUtn. 

&t  Steadily. 

This  messenj^er  drank  sndly  ale  and  wine.    . 
And  stolen  were  his  letters  privily.        Chaucer. 

Sadness  (sad'nes),  n.  l.  The  state  or  quall^ 

of  being  sad;  sorrowfulness;  moumfulness; 

dejection  of  mind;  as,  grief  and  tadnett  at 

the  memory  of  sin. 

If  the  subject  be  mournful,  let  eroything  in  it  have 
astrokeofx(»/M«xr.  Dryden. 

2.  A  melancholy  look;  gloom  of  conntenance. 
Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Milion. 

8.t  The  state  of  being  serious  or  in  earnest ; 
seriousness;  sedate  gravity. 

Ten  me,  in  sadness,  who  she  is  you  love.      SMoA. 

4.1  Steadinesa    Chaucer. 

Sadr  (sad'r),  n.  The  name  givm  by  the 
Arabs  of  Barbary  to  the  lote-bush  (Zizyphut 
Lotut),  whose  berries  they  use  as  food. 

Safe  (s&fX  a.  [O.E.  sai^,  from  Fr.  sat/,  safe, 
from  L.  talvut,  safe;  akin  to  Or.  holot,  Skr. 
torva,  whole,  entire.]  1.  Free  from  or  not 
liable  to  danger  of  any  kind ;  as,  ttufe  from 
enemies;  so/is  from  dis^use ;  tafe  from  storms; 
t(^fe  from  the  malice  of  foes. — 2.  Free  from 
or  having  escaped  hurt,  injury,  or  damage; 
as,  to  w^  tafe  over  red-hot  plonghshares; 
to  bring  goods  tc^fe  to  land.— 3.  Not  accom- 
panied with  or  likely  to  cause  injury  or 
danger;  not  exposing  to  danger;  securing 
from  h»rm;  as.  a  t<\fe  guide;  a  tt^fe  harbour; 
a  tc^fe  bridge;  it  is  not  tt^fe  to  go  there.  '  In 
what  t(^fe  place  you  nave  bestowed  my 
money.'    Shak. 

Tis  politic  and  xct/Sr  to  let  him  keep 

At  point  a  hundred  knights.  SMaJt. 

4.  No  longer  dangerous;  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  doing  harm. 

Banquo's  sq/i. 
—Aye,  my  good  lord,  stf/e  in  a  ditch.        SHaJt. 

5.  Sound;  whole;  sood.  'A  trade  that  I 
mav  use  with  a  tafe  conscience.'  Shak.— 
Safe^  Secure.  In  our  present  English  the 
difference  between  these  two  words  Is  hardly 
reoognixed,  but  a  clear  distinction  was  often 
made  by  some  of  our  earlier  writers :  taje^ 
implying  free  from  danger  or  evil  results ; 
stfcttre,  free  of  care,  careless,  easy  in  mind. 

We  cannot  endure  to  be  disturbed  or  awakened 
from  our  pleasing  letluu^y.  For  we  care  not  to  be 
sa/te,  but  to  be  statre:  not  to  escape  hell,  but  to  live 
pleasantly.  yer.  Tayier. 

Safe  (s&f X  n.  1.  A  place  of  safety;  specifi- 
cally, (a)  a  strong  case  for  containing  monev. 
Jewels,  account-books,  and  other  valuable 
articles,  to  guard  them  from  the  attacks  of 
burglars  or  against  the  action  of  fire.  (6)  A 
ventilated  or  refrigerated  receptacle,  in 
which  meat  is  kept  conl  and  fresh,  and  free 
from  the  attadu  of  noxious  insects^— 2.t  A 
pantry. 

Safe  t  (s&f).  V.  t    To  render  safe. 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  saji  my  ffoine 
Is  Fulvia's  death.  Shak. 

Safe-conduct  (s&fkon-dnlct),n.  That  which 
gives  a  safe  passage;  as,  (a)  a  convoy  or 
guard  to  protect  a  person  hi  an  enemy^s 
country  or  in  a  foreign  countrv ;  (6)  a  wilt- 
ing, a  pass  or  warrant  of  secunty  given  to  a 
person  by  the  soveroign  of  a  country  to  en- 
able him  to  travel  with  safety. 
Safe-condact  (sJif-kon-dukt'X  t.t.  To  con- 
duct or  convoy  safely;  to  give  a  safe  passage 
to,  especially  through  a  hostile  countn^. 
*  Safe-ecndMCting  the  rebels  for  the  shipa' 
Shak, 

SafeffoardCs&fgilrdXn.  L  One  who  or  that 
which  defends  or  protects;  defence;  protec- 
tion. 
The  smallest  worm  win  turn,  beinr  trodden  on. 
And  doves  will  peck  in  sa/t'guara  of  their  brood. 

Shak. 
The  sword,  the  st^ftguard  of  thy  brother's  throne. 

Is  now  become  the  bulwark  of  thine  own.  GranvUle. 

2.  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  traveller. 
8.  A  passport;  a  warrant  of  sectirity  given 
by  a  sovereign  to  protect  a  stranger  within 
his  territories:  formerly  a  protectiongranted 
to  a  stranger  in  prosecuting  his  r^hts  in 
due  course  of  law. 


A  trumpet  was  sent  to  the  Eari  of  EsaeK  few 
fuard  or  pass  to  two  lords,  to  deliver 
from  the  kmg  to  the  two  houses. 

4.  An  outer  petticoat  to  save    m 
clothes  on  horseback.    Beau,  d:  Kt, 
Safeguard  (safgttrd),  v.t  To  guard;  (o 
tect 

To  safeguard  thine  own  Bfe. 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloster*s  dcaarh 

Safi»-keeplng  (safkdp-ing),  n.  Tbe  act  <j€ 
keeping  or  preserving  in  suetv  from  ixijory 
or  from  escape ;  secure  guardianahip  ;  nM,  I 
shall  leave  it  in  your  ta^e-keeping. 

SafSBly  (sifliX  adv.  In  a  safe  manner :  <a> 
without  incurring  danger  or  hazard  of  ewil 
consequences. 

All  keep  aloof,  and  st{fely  shout  around. 


Q>)  Without  hurt  or  injury;  in  safetj.    '  That 
my  ships  are  tafely  come  to  road.' 
The  remnant  of  his  days  he  st^fely  past. 


(e)  In  close  custody;  securely;  carefully. 
TOl  then  111  keep  him  dark  and  sej«(y  lodced. 

SaiiBneM  (s&f'nesX  n.     The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  safe;  the  state  of  bein^  safe 
or  of  conferring  safety ;  freedom  from  dan- 
ger ;  as,  the  tajenttt  of  an  experiment ;  tike 
tafenew  of  a  bridge  or  of  a  boat 

Safe-pledge  (saf  plej  X  n.  In  law,  a  rapetx 
appolntea  for  one's  appearance  at  a  dajr 
assigned. 

Safely  (sftf  ti),  n.    l.  The  state  or  quality  oT 
being  safe  or  uninjured;  exemption  from 
hurt,  injury,  or  loss ;  as.  to  escape  dangpera 
in  sq/Sety.    'Hath  pajBsed  in  tafety  throng 
the  narrow  seas.'    Shak.  —  %  The  state  of 
not  being  liable  to  danger  or  injury;  a  state 
or  condition  out  of  harm's  way;  freedom 
from  danger;  preservation;  as,  here  yoa 
are  in  perfect  tajety;  you  may  do  it  with  all 
tafety;  to  run  to  a  cave  for  tt^fety;  to  pro- 
vide for  one's  own  tafety. 

Would  I  were  in  an  ale-house  in  London  I    I  wtmld 
give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety.     ShaJt. 

Sometimes  used  in  plural 

Let  not  my  Jealousies  be  your  dishoooon. 
But  mine  own  s«i/eties.  ShaJt, 

8.  The  state  or  quality  of  not  causing  dan- 
ger; safeness;  the  qniuity  of  making  safe  or 
secure,  or  of  inspiring  confidence.  Justifying 
trust,  ensuring  against  harm,  loss,  or  the 
like;  a%  the  tafety  of  an  electric  exi>erimeDt. 

Would  there  were  any  safety  in  thy  sex. 
That  I  might  put  a  thousand  sorrows  off. 
And  credit  thy  repentance.  Beau.  6>  Ft. 

4.  Preservation  from  escape;  close  custody. 

Imprison  him ; 
Deliver  him  to  safety  and  return.        Shah. 

SaflBty-arch  (s&fti-llrch),  n.  Same  as  Dia- 
charginq-areh. 

Safety-beam  (s&f'tl-b«m),  n.  In  mO. 
a  beam  of  a  truck  frame  furnished  with 
straps  passing  around  to  prevent  dangerous 
contingencies,  by  retaining  the  parte  in  their 
proper  relative  positions  in  case  of  the  axle 
breaking. 

Safety-l)elt  ^safU-belt),  n.  A  belt  made  of 
some  buoyant  material  or  inflated  to  sustain 
a  person  in  water;  a  life -belt;  a  safety- 
buoy. 

Safeiy-lmoy  (sarti-boi),  n.    A  safety-belt 

Safety-ca^  (saf 'ti-kaj).  n.  A  cage  for  raising 
and  lowenng  miners.  It  travels  upon  guides 
of  wood  or  iron  fixed  against  the  sides  of 
the  shaft,  and  b  fitted  with  levers  and 
catches,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  rope  brenk- 
ing  the  levers  or  catches  fly  out  and  either 
press  affainst  the  guides  or  clip  them,  by 
which  the  cage  is  prevented  from  falling. 

Safety-fuse  (saftl-fOzX  n.  a  fuse  used  in 
blastmg  operations,  consisting  generally  of 
a  hollow  cord  of  spun  yarn,  tarred  on  the 
outside  to  render  it  water-proof,  and  fllled 
with  tightly  rammed  gunpowder.  Such 
fuses  are  made  to  btim  at  a  certain  rate  (say 
2  feet)  per  minute,  so  that  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  igniting  of  the  fuse  sna  the 
desired  explosion  can  be  easily  determined. 
A  gutta-percha  fuse-tube  is  sometimes  used 
in  cases  of  blasting  nnder  water. 

SafBty-lamp  (sarti-lampX  n.  A  lamp  for 
lighting  coil-mines  without  exposing  work- 
men to  the  explosion  of  flre-darop.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cistern  for  holding  the  oil.  hi  the 
top  of  which  the  wicic  is  placed.  Over  the 
cistern  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  wire-gsnie, 
so  as  to  envelope  the  flame.  By  tliis  con- 
trivance light  is  transmitted  to  the  miner 
without  endangering  the  kindling  of  the 
atmosphere  of  fire-damp  which  msy  lu^ 
round  him;  because  the  beat  of  the  ilsme  is 
decreased  so  much  in  passing  through  the 
wire  gauze  that  it  is  mcapable  of  ignithig 


y&te,  fir.  fat.  fall;       mC,  met,  hAr;      pine,  pin;     n<ne,  not,  m6ve;       tfibe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt,  8e.  abwie;     f.  So.  fey. 


BATKTS'-UKTXL 


1  hTdronn) 


CTllndsr  U  pUG«d 
aOimlitatlrcnmi 
Usht. 
BiaBty-mitfll  (lii'tl-lln-le!),  n.     A  nung 

ercn  to  Uu  wooden  UbMI  whliA  u  placed 
bind  ■  AtODti  llnt«l  In  tiifl  aperton  of  a 
door  or  wlndDWr 
SafttT^mOU'tl-ptDXn-  A  pin  haTins  lU 
poinT  nSig  Into  a  Uud  of  ibHlb.  10  tbat 
It  may  not  M  nadOf  witbdrawn  or  prick 


toV-^nK{>irti-plug>,  n- 

t,  a  boiriuiTlng  111  cent 


itre  ailed  with  i 


UlA-lMMI,  w  that  when  the  watei 
too  low  the  increuad  lemperaton  melU 
oat  the  nwttl.  ud  thni  admlti  Ibe  water 
to  pnt  the  Are  out.  and  lATe  the  (ubei  and 
flre-lwx  from  iDjniT  b;  too  great  heat. 
BalStT-tnbX'v'tl-UbXn.  AnatmiBMiinit 
adapted  to  a  gai^enentUiB  Tewel.  to  pi»- 
*enE  the  liquid  Into  which  the  deUierj  tnba 
dip*  from  paailnK  back  tub)  the  reMel  in 
oonie^eooe  of  dinilDlihed  Internal  prea- 
■nre.  TheelmpleitfarincoDililaotaitralght 
tube  paiiliui  (hnogii  the  oork  of  the  laner- 
■tlBC VMMlaikl  dlM>lng  below tlie lurfaca 
rt  tEe  Uqid4  or  of  B  tnba  bant  twlo*  at 
i^t  aiiEMt,  paMlnK  ]nat  through  the  cork, 
•0  that  a  portion  of  liquid  dmt  nimiln  Id 
the  lower  bend  and  form  a  Uquld  Joint, 
cutting  off"*" I--.I--  ».-_—  .fc.- 


Jnilde  of 
obrlatiDg 


immunlcatlau  between  the 


plotloni  In  iteam-boUen.  The  form  and 
coneCmctlon  of  lafetT-vaJvee  are  erceedlnglT 
nitoui,  but  the  principle  of  aU  li  Che  Hme: 
that  of  oppoelnc  the  preiaure  wltUn  the 
boiler  bj  inch  alorce  u  will  field  berora  It 
reaohet  Clie  point  of  danger,  and  permit  Uie 

Tlouiklnd  of  Htety-TalTe  la  that  in  which  a 
weight  la  placed  duvetly  over  a  ateam-tlc^t 
plate,  atted  to  an  aperture  In  the  boiler. 
When,  howerer,  the  preMnre  li  high,  thli 

•afely-velvo  li  adopted.  Thia  form  li  reprc- 
•ented  In  lig.  1,  where  a  li  the  Talre.  atted 
to  more  TcrClcall]',  and  guided  tij  a  item 
paulng  through  tlie  leal:  b,  the  boiler;  e.  the 
TBlTo-ieat,  neuaUi'.  ai  well  a>  the  lalve  Ilaelt. 
formed  of  gun-metal  (the  aame  letten  Indi- 
cate Oieoorreepondlng  parta  in  flg  i):  d,  the 
larer,  workiiiB  upon  a  Died  centre  at  *,  and 
pmilng  upon  the  TalTa  bj  a  ateel  poln t :  /ii 
a  guide  for  the  lerer,  and  p  a  weight  which 
may  be  adjuatad  to  ao;  dutance  from  the 
centra,  aeeordfng  to  the  preauro  reqalred 
In  toeomoUic  engtnet,  where  the  lerer  and 
weight  would  occupy  too  much  apace,  it  it 
naual  to  adopt  tbe  spring  eafetj-TalTe,  one 
form  of  which  le  ihown  at  flg.  2  A  tMriM 
of  bent  epriugi,  A  A  A.  are  placed  i 


to  oppoiite  directloni,  their  eitremiUee  end- 
ing upoD  the  rode  t  i.  sod  are  forced  down 

wUch  mar  h«  adlutled  by  meani  ot  the  nnt 
M  *•  to  to  giro  the  right  preatnre  upon  the 


SgJIIowl  (tafadX  ■•-    Same  ai  Ss^attr. 


■(«rflou-«rV»,  [Jjom^ro; 

. .  -omp.  O.  uAar.]    Baitard  uf 

a  compoelle  plant  dl 
thegenuB  Carthamiu, 
the  C,  (ineloKuf.  Itii 

Indla.Egn>band  alio 


which  In 


ilTelr  nied  aa  a  lamp- 
oiL  The  dried  Bcwan 
afford  two  colouring 
matlan  (alKi  called 

•adlower).  a  yellow     .^i, ,r^i. 

and  a  red,  the  Utter     '""^S^?*"" 
(cartbamine)     being 

tliat  tor  which  they  are  raoet  valued  They 
are  chiefly  naed  (or  dyeli^  lUk.  ifTord- 
inc  yarioua  ahadea  of  pink,  loie,  crlmion, 
and  KarieL  Ulied  with  flnely-powdcred 
talc.  MlBowar  tornu  a  common  rarie^  cJ 
rouge.  It  la  alao  oied  for  adullaratlng  laf- 
froa,  a  much  more  eipenil*e  dye-itnlT 
BaiCnm  (laltron),  n.  (Fr.  a^iVun,  from  Bp. 
asvyana,  from  Ar  and  Per.  iV<>rdn,  aaf- 
rron;  with  the  article,  oi-aJtrAn.  The 
plant  wai  culClTeted  by  lbs  Moon  In  Spain.) 
A  plant  of  the  genna  Crocua,  the  C.  nttnu. 
It  li  a  low  omameotal  plant  with  graaa-llka 
leavei  and  large  crocua-llka  flowen  rA  a 
purple  colour.  It  li  a  oatlTe  ot  Oraaca  aod 
Aela  Ulitor.  bnt  eitenilTely  cultirated  Id 
Auitrta.  Franca,  SDaiu.  and  alio  formerly 
Id  England.  The  dried  itlgmaU  form  the 
aaffron  of  the  ahopi.  which,  when  gnod,  hae 


eapeclally  on  the  Continent,  ae  a  colouring 
and  flavoiirlug  ingredient  In  cuUnarj  pre- 
parationa,  llqueora,  Ac;  In  medicine  It  li 

)w  only  appUi 

rlyitwae 


3r  abnliar  porpOHi. 


cr:~ 


ITi . 


of  111  weight  uf 
en   orange-red 

it  Ureely  am' 


at«d  with  the 

planta,  eipeci- 

ally  with  th'me       Saflzoii 


Bftflhmj  (uftron-l> 

BtS  <tae),  v-x 
[Sc-^.  to  ill 


prel  Ktffgtd;  ppr.  aaffffiftg. 
:,  to  intMide,  perhapi  from 

dk  down.1     1.  To  itnk,  In- 
mfflelently 


anppbrt«d  weight :  to  leltie ;  to  ih 


middle ;  i 
south;  tbe  ooor 
of  it*  weight. 

Thv  p^rtj  Tflnrncd  bonie  u  II  ei&vb,  wM  tired  ud 
happr-  grgp^ipg  'JKIg  Alfred,  who  wm  tired  And 

Hence  ^  1.  To  yield  under  the  preuure  of 
cara.  dlfflcnltlii,  trouble,  doubt,  or  tbe 
like;  to  become  unaetUad  or  onbalanoad; 
to  water  or  aaotnate. 

Shbll  iu*crnf  wlib' doubt.  a«  ilialLe  wUh  fear. 
&  JTatil.  to  Incline  to  the  leeward;  to  nuke 


;  (lagi  ..(.     To  canae  t 
y;  to  load  or  boiden 


band  or  glra 

.  .    _..  .  .le  or  actof  linking. 

beading,  or  uggiig. 

Bmgt.  (UgaX nTllceL  Rvo,  a  talc,  a  hlatory; 
from  itaja,  E.  to  ea«.  Me  Sat.]  An  an- 
cient Bcandlnayian  lecand  or  tndltlDn  ol 
ooniidenble  length,  nlatlu;  either  mjllil' 
atare;ahlrtory;ai, 


in  orquick;  acute  in  dii- 
Iratlon;  dlKendng  and 
Bi,  a  Kiffocuntt  mind 


I  Full  of  or  informed  by  wiadom ; 


telllgence:  bsIJ  ot  the  lower  animali. 
B«g»ClOnaIy  (la-ga'ihui-ll),  adc.    Id  a  laga- 
doui  manner     'Lord  Coke  tagadmily  ob- 


B«(adW 


Jf^n. 


[Ft.  agaeiU;  I 

__, ,ix,  laaaeii.    Sea  BaO* 

CIODS.J    The  quality  ot  being  ugacloui;  ■■ 
gacionineu;  aa,  (a)qulckneu  ar  acuienei 

apprehenilod  with  aouodneu  of  judgment 
clear-beadedneBB;  ehrewdnesi  and  commoi 

(a)In(«11lEeDcere»mb11ng  that  ot  mankind 
aa,  the  tagaritu  of  a  doo  nt-  an  rlrithmtt. 


of  the  nnt  ra 
•econd,     '  Sa, 
LmafeUi 
medlolni 


1  regard  tagamore  aa 
tadum,  bnt  othen  dlel 
regarding  laijtem  ai 


lolnally,    Jolum 
iHmapan  (lag-a-pen), 

Bg(ap«i»im  (ug-B-]i 

pinnn,   the   Ferula 
A  feud '-  •■- 

nlihed 


dl,  (Aain;      Oh.  Sc 


■i  fo:     l.^ib;      h,  Fr.  Im;      ng,  iltv;      (B,  Utan;  th.  (Un; 


Ice  iomellmu  utcd 

Bee  BaoAFERiiK. 
nura),  n.     (Or.  »apo- 

.  „ jghffrSSi  PeralT'tod 

idria,  generally  believed  to  be  fur. 
by  eome  ipetlei  of  the  genua  Ferula. 
It  Dccnr>  either  in  tean  or  Irregular  maiaa* 
of  a  dirty  brownlih  coloor.  containing  In 
the  Interior  white  or  yellowUh  gratna  It 
hai  an  odour  ol  KWlic,  and  a  hot,  acrid. 
......i.,.  ,.  .. ,g„,„    ^,^  ,„ 

iUmuIatlng  ex- 
.     |Fr.  tagatU;  Sp  to- 

',  idgi   -wh,  laAlc:   ih,  anire.  —See  Kit. 


^fttA 


ID  nttrlc  of  lilk  ud 


flaca  ( li] ),  n.  [Ft.  MOV.  tnKB  L  Minn. 
ug«,  (rum  laJtnu,  ule,  tousil— on  Bccoont 
of  tha  npDled  virtuea  of  Ihe  pIbdL]  The 
Mmmau  Dime  of  pltnlsut  Uw  genua  StJtU, 

nau  pUnU.  lut  aria  ItbJrin,  conbdiiSuE 
■bovC  IfiO  apMla^  widfllf  dlipened  tlmuEh 
Uw  lemunte  ud  waimtr  nglani  of  Uu 
^b«.  Thai  an  fasrbt  or  ihruBi  of  wldel; 
vuflng  bablt,  nnull]'  wHli  cntlN  or  out 
)»Km  Mid  TMlDiu-caloiind  (nnljr  yel- 
kir)  Bonn.  Tba  belt  kFiomi  ud  no*! 
tnqoNitlj  OMd  In  thli  oauBDr  li  the  S.  q^ 
feJiaUt,  or  (inlen  Man,  k  dU1>«  of  nriooi 
part*  of  Uia  xnitta  or  Enrope.  Thli  plant  fa 
mcfc  laad  In  caDkary,  and  ia  loppoiad  to 
aadit  tha  riomaeh  lo  dtgwUng  fat  and  Ini- 
dca  toodi.  It  waa  fonnerl;  In  great  re- 
pnti  ■■  ■  Hidacl  Ac,  aivmatJc.  utringent.  and 
aDtliaptle.  It  pomiiM  (tlnulaiil  movx- 
Uia  In  ■  Ugh  <lE«»a,  and  nee  tea  1i  c«n- 
mandad  a*  a  ahmaclilii  and  aUgbt  aUniiilaiit 
Tiniip«de*,A  0n>etniii(nieadow-ufe)and 
a.  F«t>naai(wtld  Bge  or  Tenahi  clary),  an 
natliTMOf  Great  Britain.— Aiw  apple,  an  ei- 
laa  0)  laBa  {Salma 


tared,  and 
luallj  added  to 


c^unit  greei 

til»  of  n>iBi_ 
elghten  IH  colour.— Sow  taet,  a  bird 
longing  lo  the  TeDaonlda  (Onlnxtra 
un^'^anaiiut).  reaembUng  tba  praine-toi 
hal  much  larnr.  It  li  found  In  tbe  Hoc) 
UoDDtaln  n^on,  and  faedi  ou  tbe  learea 


iudgiiig:  pra- 


.    [Ft.  ^l^J^  fr 
dent:  aacadonai  aa,a*v  i 

WUl  huk  SHr  aif^i^iloni  wHh  •  -Kfn.    Jbrwu. 

1,  Fiooeadlwt  trom  wladoin;  well-judged: 
vail  adapted  to  the  ptupoie:  ai.  mge  coon- 
aela.  'Underihow  of  topaadflce.'  MUtea. 
B.  QraTe;  ioleinn;  lerloiu.  *5aj^Bnd  lolanm 
Umea.'  Jfilfsn.— Svn.  wise,  ugacloua,  la- 
plent,  orare,  prudent.  Judleloua. 
t$gt(tki\.n.  A  wlHIuan:  amanof  grarltf 
and  vlidoni:  parllcularl;.  a  man  lencnble 
for  Jiean,  and  knr '  ' 


te° 


and  prudence ;  a  graTe  pbiloao- 
rei  vbcn  Immortartayu  tAught' 


■SSfi' 


l7Wll).iulc.  InnuufmannerwlHly; 
rjuit  dlicemniBnt  and  prudence.    -Oor 
nr  mffely  tbui  replltd.      MUtan. 
■  (•a.Jin'),  n.     aee  Sajebe 
W(»iJ'neiXn.     The  <,u.llty  of  being 
ladam;  Bagadtl",  prudences  gniilty, 

— . ^  daj'en-lt),  «.     (Fr.  tag/uite.  Irura 

L.  tageiia.  Or.  lagini,  a  large  net  I  Acicular 
mtUe.  orredoildeottltanlam.  The  aclcu- 
lar  crntal)  cnna  each  otber.  giring  a  reU- 

ta«llUc'SM^lt'in).»'^'lSeea^.|  Ap- 
plied to  quarU  when  cDntalnitig  acicubir 
crj^lali  of  other  mnlertals,  niotl  cammonljr 
TUtlle.  alao  tuunnaline.  acUnolite,  and  the 


£slaaUH"K  — . ., ,. 

mitum,  to  rallan,  to  feed.  |    To  pumper :  to 

&«in»<>ii|'l-UXn.   [L.anarTDWl    1  The 

norlhern  beiulipbeni.     It  contain,  no  itan 
higher  than  the  fourlb  magnitude.— £  In 

order  ChctognaUia.   Thiiaiilma]  In  tntu- 
parant  marine  rorm,  attalolag  tbe  length  of 


Htie  or  brlitlH  nirTDundlng  the  mantli,  and 
the  hlader  margin  of  the  Dodj  la  filngeil. 
A  single  nerfa-maia  Ilea  In  the  abdomen 
The  ipeclea  are  found  Uiing  In  the  opai 


■aciflc  Oceana.  Tha  alDnlUi 
of  tbli  animal  are  with  tha  warmi,  bat  It  I 
anuDialoaa  la  roqtect  of  11a  TarlatJona  froi 
tbe  worm  tjpa.  —  3.  Tba  kejUane  of  a 
arch.  IKaia.]— 1  In  anm.  (a)  the  rerae 
abiaof  anaio.    (b)  The  abadna  oC  a  cum 

tedtthl  (aajl-tal),  a.    (L  tagiUaUM,  froi 
•offitla. an  arrow.]    Pertaining  to  an  arroi 

the  antnre  which  naltea  the  puielal  boot 


.(•aJ-i-U'rl-i).iL  |FromL.aiiailta, 
-Iha  learei  reaembUng  an  arrow- 

Cna  of  plauta,  oat  order  AUa- 
ipsclea  are  water-plauM,  and 

In  the  bottoT  and  tamparata  nairta 

of  the  globe,  and  ace  (reaoeotljr  remaiiaUa 
tor  tha  beauty  of  their  white  llir«..i>eUUed 

form  a  nntiltloai 

SactttUludaJ-l-U'ri-oaXft.  IL.  an  archer.) 
One  of  tha  aodlical  emit^latlona  which  tbe 
ran  enter*  Nor.  n.  It  la  repreaenled  on 
ccleatlal  globea  and  charta  by  tbe  figure  of 


I  In  tl 
From  bK  bow. 
BlKltUir  (aan-ta-rl),  n   [Sea  abore.)  L  An 

VanlM,  or  the  reajdance  there  of  the  com- 
manden  of  the  army  and 
na*J:   ao  called   from  tha      - 
Ogme  of  an  archer  over  tbe      I  ft 

gal«     Sliak.  I  H 

SadtUiT  (lad  l-ta-rl),  '^       |  fQ 


wwfol 


eapedally  In  boL 
8aco<H'g6).i>.     [Malay  and  Jan 

aago,  from  Papuan  tofu.  breads) 

atarch,  produced  from  the  alam  or  cellular 
•abatanc*  of  aereral  palroa  and  palm-like 
Tegetablea,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Snirui 
lienf.  S  XunjAif,  the  Fhmi*  /armsfera. 
Corypha  Qtbrnm,  Csryote  umt,  Saffutrut 
KuSari/tT,  and  lonM  cjread^  but  tbeae  laat 

which  tbe  aneatiago  la  prapaied,  forma  Im- 
menee  f oreitaon  neari^  aU  the  Uolnooaa.aacb 
treayle1dlngtromIMt(iB(»ltaa.D(iaga.  The 
tna  vbeD  at  maturltj  la  about  SO  feet  high. 
and  trom  IS  lo  ffi  Inchei  In  diameter.  The 
lago  or  medullai;  nitur,  which  1*  prepared 
by  tbt  -—  '--  "- '  "■-  * -■ 


lug,  and  the  meal  laid  to  dry.  For  iiaiiiiilm 
tiOD,  tbe  Oneat  aa«i  meal  la  mixed  wlUa 
water,  and  then  rubbed  Into  unall  gralna  o£ 
the  lite  and  farm  ol  ootiaoder  aeeda  Tlilit 
la  the  Und  prlnclpaUj  brought  lo  ***g?ar** 

Tha  llalan  have  a  piooer  ' *-■ 

and  giving  It  a  T 
of  whhiblinal 


.thenutbod 


beat  la  emplojred,  bacauaa  Iba  atarch  ia  pa*^ 
tlallj  tranitonned  Into  gum.  TIm  mw  bo 
cored  it  In  the  bl^ieat  e^bnatian  In^  Uaa 
European  marfcett.  Sua  forma  allsht.wlialp' 
Bome,  ontaitloqa  foofC  and  maj  be  naod  a* 
a  pmldlna,  or  prapwed  In  other  wayi  aa  an 
ajtlcleof  oletforohfldraiandlnTaluairbati 
a  tariniceooj  diet  ia  reiialred.— Partfaad 
aa^  See  aoder  AIFIL 
S«SOlII,BM*ralII(aa-golD'. aag^InX a,  [TbA 
nailire  South  American  name.]  A  genaa 
(CalUthrtl)  of  BtniUIia  platyrhlna  mcakefa 
ol  amall  die;  and  remarVably  llgbL  actlrak 
and  graceful  hi  their  movemenla.  Both  Um 
body  and  tall  are  covered  with  buiitUnl 
tnr,  and  Iha  latter  they  aa«  a*  a  ptolectiDD 
ualnat  cold.  When  lama  they  are  very  gta- 
tle  and  mush  altacbed  to  tLeir  taaaten. 
Their  tall  ia  uoD-prebenilla.  Caltod  al*> 
Squint  MaJf^  yd  SaiBmrii. 

and  aoma  parta  ot 

5L  aucAarj^er  (the 

IT  gomutl-palm)  la  of  gnat  *aliw  to 

valuable  fibre,  palm-wine,  and  augar,  and 
ooaalderable  qoantitlei  ot  aago,  of  a  ratber 


>r  quality.    See 
garb  ot  war,  aa  Uie  toga 


s 


Ua'EUInl.n.  [L)  The  mllltaiT  cloak 

by  the  Soman  aoldlen  and  bfetlor 

1.  In  cootradlatlncllon  to  the  piluda- 

~cera.  Itwaathe 

•aa  the  garb  of 


which  lagD  1*  obtained.     See  Saoo. 
Basy  (aa'jl),  a.    Full  of  lage ;  leaaoned  with 

^£lb  (Mlb),  n.  [Hind.,  from  Ar.  aaUft, 
lord,  inaaler  ]  A  term  tiled  by  the  naUrea 
of  India  or  Penla  In  addreaalng  or  apeaUBs 
of  Earopeani ;  aa,  tbe  aoAJi  did  ao  and  aa ; 
Colonel  tuA  it.  SnAf&aA  la  tbe  GoneQondtBs 

l«  (labllt},  n. 


fiS 


Stl  (litl),  n.  A  ipeclea  ot  upajou  or  aaDth 
American  platyrblne  monkey,  tbe  Cthu 
mpuemia,  found  In  BrulL  Called  alio  tha 
Wtrper  Moaktf.    See  SapUOD. 

Balcfu'lk).  n.  (W.auiyio.rromTurk-iAaaa 
1  lalc]    A  Turklita  or  Oredan  veuel,  verj 

which  baa  no  top-gallaut-aall  m 

Bald  (led),  pret  A  pp.  ot  aay:  ao  written  tor 
K^d.  1  Declared:  uttered:  repotted.— 
I.  Aforeaald :  before  mentioned:  uied  chiefly 
in  legal  ilyle.  'King  John  lUcoaeded  bla 
mid  Erothar.-    Sir  if.  HaU. 

Balga  (a^'ga),  n.  A  (peclei  of  aalelopa  ((TolM 
or  A  nlHope  Saiga)  found  on  the  *tepp«  at 
Ruiila  and  on  the  Buiaian  bordera  at  Ada. 
It  forma  on*  ol  the  two  European  tpeckaot 
antelopei;  the  oder  being  the  chaaula 
Tlie  nuH  1>  □(  peculiar  itructure.  tba  opn- 
ingi  being  very  large  and  covered  by  a  aoft 
cartllaglDoui  arcb.  Tbe  aaiga  of  Tartary 
{S.  Tartarica)  la  preiunubly  a  dlatlnct  apa> 


ugil.  l>in.  Mil.  D.  mi 

tbe  wind  lo  CBOH.  or 
eaael  to  move  through 


vord  la  probably 
.  {iagh)  meanlnl 


borden.  and  edged  all  round  with  a  cord  or 

aall  citended  by  a  yard  hntig  {iliiitgyaj  the 
middle  and  balanced  la  called  a  aguari  lait: 
0  aall  ael  upon  a  gafl.  hnom.orit^  la  called 
nfart-anit-nfliaii-  The  upper  part  of  tnrj 
aall  it  the  Aiiuf.  the  lower  part  tbe /col,  the 
tlilea  In  general  are  called  Ir«k«;  but  the 
weaiber  ijda  or  edge  (that  %  the  ilde  nut 
tbe  meat  or  itay  to  which  it  ia  attacbad) 
of  any  but  a  aquan  lall  I>  called  '  * 


\  other  edge  ' 


rUe,  tar.  fat.  ttfll: 


Idne,  pin;      ndti,  not. 


«  raqnctlTely  ttu  uili  on  Uw  milnmut, 
laln-topmut,  and  mniii-topKilliuit  mut 
The  priDclpftl  lAlli  In  a  full-nined ' 

,^ 

cUJIei 

il  Kpr*Mnleri 

^ictnd  hI1>  ti 
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on  tlw  sUjPt  of  the  main  ud  nritna  mud, 
and  fon-and-aft  lalli  (called  tpatetrt}  on 
the  main  and  ton  muta. —1 A  tunnel-iliaHd 
baa,  openatbathendi,DDthedeclia(ad)ip 
to  intercept  or  ^tber  air  and  lead  It  beiov 
dock  lor  tbe  purpoM  o)  reDtUMlDD.  —8.  That 
portion  of  tbe  ann  of  a  wludmlU  which 
calcbe*  the  wind  'And  the  whlrrtnj  tail 
ind'  TVnnimin.— (.  A  sing.  [Foett- 


siLJ 


iHicli'd  ^^<l>  hoia  ud  Bu.     ^^imn-. 


(LA  Jounef  areicDrmlnaa 

— riiflHa,wlthaUuU**et— Tolawinili, 


begin  a*0]Pais.— IVtAartmuil,  to  rednce 
the  eilent  d  lall  or  take  In  a  pact —  To 
Mrite  mil,  (a)  to  lower  the  aalli  nddenlT. 
aa  In  aalntuig  or  In  indden  goile  ol  wbid. 
icU  htU.  17.  W  To  ataM  ihow  oi  pomp, 
[Oolloq,) 


Sidl  ( •*!> 
Impelled  or  drtren  [onrard  b]i  tbe  actli 
wind  npon  uUa,  aaaihlpon  water;  heuL<. 
to  more  or  be  Impelled,  ai  a  ihlp  or  boat,  bj 
anf  mecluuii^  power,  ai  by  iteam,  oan,  it. ; 
H.  a  ihlp  ufli  tan  knoti  an  hour;  ihe  nib 
well  cloae-hauled.— £.  To  be  dodtotf'  ''  ~ 


'jj  pail  by  water ;  ai,  w 


tram  London  to  Can 


1  To  set  nil;  Co  bagia  a  rojtst. 

S  To  ttj  without  itrlklng  with  the  wlngi 
lo  glide  throDgh  the  air  without  apparml 
■lerUon ;  to  move  iiooollilj  throngh  the 
air.  ■Saili  upon  the  boaom  ot  the  air, 
SHah  ■SnUtTwtween  worldl  and  worldi 
wlimteady  wing.'    Haion. 

&To  pBH  tmoothl;  along;  to  glide:  to  Boat; 
m,  the  cfondi  aail;  ihe  taiUd  Into  the  room, 

c4,eAalii;     Cli.3c  locA;     e.9o;     l.iob: 


•  In  cochlea'     Sknk  — 


beinc  PR  Bled  bj  ihlpe. 
Ball-boat  (i&I'Mt),  n.    i 


>t  propelled  by 


BallcIuUi  (ui'ki^ 


,  a  heaTj  loiler,-  a  tait  toiln-; . 


jUil-llBb  ('Uit'llih).  n.    A 
balking- ^lorl  (Sttaehe  i 


directing  a  ahlp 

hi  a  chart    Thb 

Ilea  br  which 

L  ihlp  >  place 


like  the  iill . 

Saii-hook  (lUiiok}, 

for  holding  the  leama  oi  a  aau  iqiiaiv  uj  i 
act  o(  ie«Ing. 

Sail-hoop  (ul'liBp},  n.    One  ot  the  rfngi 
which  fore-and-aft  nlli  are  aecnred  Co  nuu 

"*'""![  (Hnns),  n.  L  The  act  ot  one  who 

tbat  which  laili.— S  Theart  or  ruin  of  na 
gation;  the  art  or  the  act  ot  directll 

on  a  giien  Hoe 

term  ti  alao  api 

in  partlcnlir  d  ,     ... 

and  Iti  motion  are  computed— CumnI  lail- 
ing,  the  method  ot  deCermlnIng  the  true 

—Otobyiiar  laaitig.  Bee  (ltiamt,±lt.~aTeal 
eireit  laUing,  the  inuuier  ol  condnctlng  a 
ihlp  between  one  place  and  another,  to 
that  her  track  may  be  along  or  nearly  along 
the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  that  11  a  clTclu 
wboM  plane  would  paii  through  the  two 
placea  and  the  centre  ol  the  earth,  tbe  arc 
of  a  great  circle  being  the  curve  ol  ihorteit 
dlituice  between  any  two  places,— JTerco- 
toft  lailifi^,  that  In  which  probtemi  are 
lolied  iccordltig  to  the  ptlociplea  applied 
in  Mercalor'B  projection.  See  UEHOATOS's 
CntKI.—Middlt-latitvdi tailing,  8ee under 
HniiiLK— OMifue  Miltnp.  BeeOBLiaDK  — 
Paralltl  mUing.  Bee  PARALLIL.  ^TVaeerK 
mUing.  See 'niAVBitsa, 
SalUnS-maEter  [iil'lng,mai-t«r),  n.    See 

SaOlBM  (lineal,  a.    DertllaU  ol  bUl 
Sall-Ioftfianoh).  n,    A  Ion  or  apartment 


nuntlft]  A  Dilud  woTan  tibrlc  oT  lilk  ud 
cottons  Mjictts  '  A  pu^TtJc  oa  plec«  of 
aagatAy/    Tatttr, 

Sacmui  (us^Hil),  n.  Suds  u  SaeUmL 
BvrUm. 

BM*  (itl),  n.  |FT.  laugi,  trom  L  uieia, 
ugs,  from  •o'nv,  ufe,  antind— on  Bccatuit 
of  the  TApnt«d  vlKuei  of  ttu  pluiL  ]    Tbft 

»  TWT  lUBB  gann*  af  ounopeUIoiii  ticm- 
doni  plul^  ut  order  LabUtw,  codUIuCw 
about  UO  apecie^  wldelf  dltperaed  Urou^ 
(be  tampanta  and  warmar  regloai  ot  lEa 
Slob*.  Thar  m  berba  or  ihniM  of  wldolr 
(aiying  itMi,  on^  with  antira  or  cot 
leivaa  and  ratjoiu- coloured  (rar«lT  nl' 
tow)  flowan.  Tha  beat  known  and  moat 
lr«in«itlr  uiad  In  tula  oouutn  la  (ba  5.  q/- 
fviiaUt,  at  laidan  aaaa.  ■  nalln  at  TaiioiH 
parti  of  tha  loutb  of  fioropa.  Tbla  plant  la 
Rnwfa  UMd  in  oookdT.  and  la  mppMad  to 

«lou  tooda.  It  waa  fonnarljr  fn  giMt  n- 
pota  M  audortBcaramath),  aatrlngen^  aod 
autlaepUa.  It  pomwM  ttlmulaol  pnpat- 
tlat  lo  a  high  dicroa,  and  nga  tea  1i  oom- 
nwndadaa  a  atonachle  and  ^htathnulant 
Two  ipoolaa,  3.  proMiuf*  (meadow-agstand 
^.  FitrHnaea  (wild  aaga  or  Tarrain  ola^),  ara 
natlni  of  Graat  BriUIn,— iSiwa  oppfa,  an  ai- 
cancenoa  opon  a  apadaa  of  ugo  (Salvia 
fnm^tnA  eauaad  bj  tba  punetDra  ol  an 
Inaaot— Ava  bnuk,  a  tow  imgnlor  ahrnb 
'  '-■ — ■■-'-  '-■ ■ — '--att^  of  tha  order  Coni- 


la  la  aiao  glTvo 


sd  groan  with  tha  Jolca  of  aaga,  Tho 
jDiDB  of  ndnaga  la  alio  uauallj  addad  to 
helghton  ila  colour.— .Siiae  coik,  a  Urd  be- 
longing to  tha  Tebaonida  {Ctntnerran 
wpiuuiaiws),  naembllns  tha  prairle^fowl, 
but  mocb  laryf-     It  ti  found  lu  tha  Hocky 

the  ugebnub. 
Sage  {An,  a.     [Fr.  jow,  from  L.  Bptui  (ei- 
tant  only  In  w-Mpiw.  tBipradantX  later 

(whence  MplrnEl)  1.  wiie:  haTing  nice 
dtocamnient  and  powaia  of  Judging;  pm- 
d«Dt;tagacloa>;Ba,a*i«CDanMUor.  'Stgt, 
graTaman.'    Skak. 

i.  nvceedlng  from  wisdom;  weU-Jodged; 


plant,  grava,  pmdant.  fudlclnaa 

B*(«tiil).».   Awlaemu,;. 

—  "  -'-^--n;  partlcuUrly.  a 


jndgment  aod  prudence: ^ 

^er,  'Ororea  where  InuDortaltotru  taught' 


•V&S. 


(Bl]1i),at 


a  K^ti^  thniTf piled.     — ._ 

» (aa-jem.  n.    See  SAJOt 

lBM{ai]'no«Xn.     TheQuslJlyol  being 

aagc;  wUdom;  aagacltj;  prudence;  gravltj. 
Basenlts  (laj'anlt).  n.  (Fr.  •agfniu,  fram 
L  roffttta,  QTr  tanini.  a  large  net  ]  Aclcnlar 
mtlle,  orred  oildB  oftltanlnm.  Theaclcn- 

DuUted  appeanuce;  heace  the  name. 
BuaillU0(n|-enlftk).a.   [See  abure.)  Ap- 

CTTitali  of  other  materlalB»  moft  commonly 
ruUle,  alio  tourmaline,  actlnoUta,  aod  the 

aaa(*^Xe.i     XimaatSag. 

9»tga  (Hi«!W).n.    rSeo  Srooar.]    1.  A  ng- 

Kor  clay  lut  nted  In  nulling  pottery-ware. 
SEiraAH.  — £.  A  day  naed  In  making 


(la-JI'nat.n.    Pearl-wort,  a  genua  of 

See  rilRL-WOKT. 

it(iaJ'l-n*tXit     [L.  m^ao.  lagi- 
0  fatten,  to  teadj    To  piuupcr;  to 


order Chatugnatha.   Tblianlmnl 


LTTOundlng  the  montii,  and 

in  D(  Che  body  )•  (ringed. 


anomaloua  In  reapect  o(  Iti  nriatloni  from 
tba  worm  typa.  — 3.  Iha  keyitone  of  an 
arch.  |Ean.i — 4.  In  ffeom-  (a)  tha  rened 
•ine  of  an  no.    (ft)  The  abadaaa  of  a  cune 

gasUtal  (MTi-tal),  a.  [L.  KwitiaJli,  from 
Bojntta.an  arrow.]  I^rtalnlng  to  an  arrow; 
rawEuMlng  an  artow.    In  imat  applied  to 


. .__,-i-ti'r1-a),ii.  |rroDli.*afiIla, 

■u  nmV'-ttae  leavea  reaambtlny  •"  arnis. 
head,]   A  geniu  of  plant*,  nat 

macea.    Ilie  apedea  ate  water-;. 

ate  found  In  tba  batter  and  tampaiate  parta 
of  the  globe,  and  are  faaquently  remantable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  whIU  Uine-petalled 
flowen.  S  ngUtif'itia,  or  common  amw. 
head,  li  Indlgenoai  In  tUi  counny.  The 
rblaomea  of  many  of  the  apeclea  contain 
amylaceoua  matter,  and  form  a  nutiitloni 

Sacinulii*(Bal-l-ti'rl-uXn.  {L.anaicher.j 
Oue  of  the  aodlacal  eonatellatkiBi  which  the 
ann  entera  Not.  IS.  It  la  repreaeuted  on 
Mleatlal  globet  and  chart*  by  the  Bgnre  ol 
a  oentanr  In  the  act  of  ahootlng  an  anow 
from  hk  bow. 

8MlttaIT(*a]1-ta-ri).n.  [HeeaboTa]  L  An 
old  name  for  a  cenUur.— £  I  Tha  araeoal  at 
Venice,  or  the  realdence  there  of  the  com. 
of  the  army  ai 


eipeclally  . 
Sago  (ta'gA),  n.  [Ualay  and  Javaoeae  taau, 
aago.  from  Papuan  (00(1  bt«ad.]  Aklndof 
itarcta,  produced  from  the  atem  or  cellular 
mbitance  of  Bareral  palmi  and  Mlm-Uka 
Tegetable^  the  chief  ot  whldi  ate  the  Baaut 
latit.  a.  AnmpAH,  tha  Phiaiix  fara^m. 
Cervpka  a4bmqa,  Cary^la  itrent,  Sof/vtrvt 
taechariftr,  andaoma  cyead^  but  theae  laat 
yield  a  >ery  Interior  aort  ^ofnu  Imu,  froi 
which  the  flnett  aago  f 


I  nearly  all  the  Uoluccaa,  each 

treeyleldingltmnlMtogOOIbaofaaga  The 
tree  when  at  maturity  la  about  SO  feet  hl^, 
and  bom  18  to  12  Incbea  In  diameter  llie 
aagoormedullaiy  matter,  which  It  prepared 
by  the  plant  (or  the  ute  of  the  Bowen  and 


bud.  At  thu  period  the  tree  li  cu 
and  the  medullary  pari  extracted  fi 
tmnk.andrednced  to  powder  likeb 
The  fllamenta  are  next  aeparated  b; 


le  meal  laid  to  dry.  For  < 


len  tabbed  In 


I.  Porekportia- 
li  mlied^  wUla 


n,theniBK^ 


I  Etrlng  It  aOu*  parly  luatre,  th 
u.  which  la  not  known  to  Surope 
there  are  itrong  reaioua  to  bellere  uu« 
heat  la  emplayed,  beeana*  the  ataich  la  par- 
tially trauaformed  Into  gum.  lln  nuo  ma 
cured  la  In  the  UgheM  eultnattou  In  an  tba 


p£uid°ng, 


aUsht,wbale- 


in^  orpreparad  In  other  wayiai 
al  diet  for  difldm  and  Inrallda  iT 

a  farlnaceoni  diet  It  required. —  PvrHamd 

Bacolii,  ftasonln  (u.gatn'.  ug'(t-lnX  ■>  (Tbe 
native  South  American  name.]  A  gemiia 
(CalUthrii)  of  BrazOlan  platydilue  nunkeya 
of  small  uxe,  and  remarkably  tlg^t,  kUt^ 
and  graceful  In  ttaelr  motsmeuts.  Both  the 
body  and  tall  are  oorered  with  beanUfnl 
fur.  and  the  latter  the;  uae  aa  a  ptoloctloD 
agalnatcold.  Wheotametbey aieferyeen- 
tfe  and  mnob  attached  lo  tiwlr  Buutvta. 
Their  tall  la  Dou-prebenslla.  (^iixi  •■•» 
S^iml  MtrHHy  and  Salmiui*. 

B>ntanta(>t-ga-niu),it.  A  genu 
naL  order  Pafmawi  or  paUM 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  some  parte  of 
the  Asiatic  oonUnent.  8.  uudiarffir  (tba 
arenga  or  gomatl-palm)  la  ot  great  nine  to 
the  natlTea  of  the  Indian  lalanda.  yieldlns  m 
TBluable  Dbre.  pahn-wlne,  and  sogai,  an4 
conalderabte  qnantHlei  of  ngo,  ot  a  ralbar 
loferf  or  quallqr.     Bee  Gohdtl 

Bagnin  (A'guni),!!.  [L)  Tlie  milltaiT  cloak 
vom  by  uie  Roman  sotdteia  and  Infeflor 


cuntradliUuctlan 


}  the  palud 


garb  ot  war,  aa  the  toga  was  tha  garb  ot 

£am  (ai'giu).  A.    A  genus  of  polma  taan 

which  ssgo  Is  obtained.    See  Siua 
BtgJ  OA'ji),  a.    Fall  of  sage ;  aaaaoned  wltb 

SKlUb  (sa'lb).  n.     (Hind.,  tram  Ar.  soAifr. 

ot  India  or  Persia  [a  addresafne  or  speaktoa 
o(  Enropeans;  a*,  the  nia  did  to  aod  so: 
Colonel  soViifr.  SaJhtboA  Is  the  corrcqnndlnff 

Bahlits  (lahllCX  n.    Same  a>  jrolaasUt. 

Bal  Csa'l).  n,  A  ^kcIcs  of  aapajon  or  goulb 
American  plityrhlne  monkey,  the  Crtw 
wwinui,  toDod  In  BrailL  Called  alao  tha 
Tinier  Moukiu.    See  SiTUoJ!. 

BaleriA-lk),n.  [h*aivu!,tromTnrk.iAaaB, 

common  in  the  Levant,  a  kind  of  ket^ 

8aU  (sed),  pret  i£  pp  of  sav.'  aa  written  tw 
tayrd^  L  Declared;  uttered;  reported.— 
£  Aforesaid;  before  mentioned:  used  chiefly 
In  legal  style.  'King  John  succeeded  hi* 
mid  Srotber.'    Sir  H.  Halt. 

Ilalga(M'gi).n.  A  species  at  antelope  (Cotua 
or  AalilJtit  Saiaa)  found  on  the  steppes  of 
Snula  and  on  the  AuMlan  border*  of  Asia. 


BaU  (sal),  n,  [A.  Sai.  stpcl,  tegl,  a  sail;  cog. 
led.  Kffl.  0,  and  Bw.  »•(;•(.  l)an.  mil.  D.  ttS: 

thewurd  liprobably  fromanlndihEurapean 
root  {tagh)  meaning  to  chock,  to  resist] 
I.  A  pieix  of  dnih  or  a  teiture  or  tiMug  of 
sonic  kind  iprmd  to  the  wind  to  eauM,  or 

Ihewaler.  Thesailsof Eoropeao vetoetsir* 
usually  nude  of  sereral  breadths  of  canias, 
tewed  together  with  a  deuhle  icatn  at  the 
borders. and  edged  all  round  wlthacordcr 
cords  called  the  Mt-rope  or  boU-rwr«,  A 
sail  eitcndedby  ayardhong(i<uh^)by  tba 
middle  and  balanced  la  calM  a  >7«an  saO.- 
•  ull  (ct  upon  a  fair,  hnom.orstay  li  called 
a/ore-findHV^faif-  The  upper  part  of  every 
sail  It  the  hiad.  the  lower  part  Oa/ttit,  tba 
aides  in  general  are  called  Itichri;  but  the 
weather  side  or  edge  (that  la  the  side  nsat 
the  mait  or  stay  lo  which  It  la  sttachtA 
of  any  but  a  square  tall  it  called  tha  hrf. 
and  the  otticr  edge  the  n/lir  lawA.     lb* 

oral  efu^t;  the  weather  cine  ot  a  for»ad- 


mj,  met.  Ur;       pine,  pin; 


oontM,  BUln-top  oil,  mabi-toiigkUant  Mil 
ai«  nqiooUnI]'  Ui«  •Itll  on  the  nulainut, 
nutn-lopnuit,  and  main- topgalUnt  mut. 
Tba  prineipal  Hlli  In  m  fnll-rlOTed  TBiel  m 
the  coiuwa  or  lower  ulli,  tbe  (opnlti  mrni 
•opgidlant  Hill.  Tba  out  ■howi  tba  aaUi  of 
■  ship,  vhlcb  are  noiEreatlr  dUFerent  trom 
tlinae  of  a  barque.  THo  veBaal  r«pr«0nt«l 
mlsbt.  hDwatsr,  earn  addltlonaJ  aaUi  tn 
thoae  alHiwii;  thai  aha  might  baTe  lUTaaili 


on  tba  atajPt  of  the  Dialn  and  mitiaD  maa^ 
Bud  fore4Dd-aft  aalli  (ailed  tpeneetr}  on 
tba  main  and  torenuiaU.~l.  A  tnnnel-ahaped 
baa.  open  at  both  enda,  on  the  deck  ot  a  ibip 
toltileiceptorgatheralr  and  lead  It  below 
deck  lor  the  pnrpoaeolTentllatlOD.— S-That 
portion  ol  the  ann  of  ■  wlndnitU  which 
catchea  the  wind.  'And  the  whlnfut  asil 
goea round.'  TeimgKm.—i.  A  irtng.  [Poatt- 


Siu«b'dupbarhM'ud''Bu.  ""^imin.. 


ahip  or  other  reaMl :  ai,  we  aaw  a  as 
—re  chaaa :  nasd  aa  a  plural  irlCh  tli 
-  '—    ->.  the  fleet  cooalatsd  o(  1 
ooUeclKelir.  ■  fieet 


S  A  loumer  or  ercnrelon  upon  water;  apaa- 
nce  til  ■  raael  or  boat. 

—ftill  nlL  with  all  lalla  aet —Ts  isoaa  anOi, 
to  unfurl  lliem.— Tc  matt  lail.  to  extend  an 
additional  iiuanttty  of  aalL  —  TomI  hO.  to 


—tTndtr  laiL  baTlng  the . 
fltll  (aill  B.i  (From  thenouni  i.  to  De 
Impellod  or  driven  (orvard  b;  the  action  of 
wind  npou  aalla,  aa  a  ahlp  on  water:  hence, 
to  move  or  be  Impellwl.  aa  >  ahlp  or  boat,  bj 
an)  macbanlcal  power,  aa  bjr  iteajn,  can,  &c. ; 
aa,  a  ahip  taiU  ten  knoti  an  hour ',  abe  taiU 
woll  cloae-haulod.— S.  To  be  oonreyed  In  a 

aailad  Irom  lAudoD  lo  Caotoo. 
And  -Iwn  n  bid  hiIU  ski  Hut  «  d(  ClhcU 


t.  Tu  aet  aallj  to  begin  a  Tojage. 

&  Tn  fl)  without  rtliUng  with  the  wings ; 
to  glide  through  the  air  wIthouG  appnrfnt 
eiFTlJon:  to  more  Bmoothly  through  the 
air,  -Sailt  upon  the  boaoin  of  the  air.' 
3>ak.  'Sailf  between  worlds  and  worldi 
■lAiCaady  wtug.'    Jiaton. 

DrtfiAhd  blQC.frlHf  ed  Utb.  Ctim^, 

ATapaaaamoothly  along;  to  Elide:  to  float; 
at,  the  clouda  Hil;  aha  laikd  uta  the  room. 

«ta,(iUln;     eh,Sc.locAi     g.to;     ],M: 


v:t 


4.  To  navigate;  to  direct  or  manage  tbemo- 

BalUble(Bil'a-bl).a.  Capable  ol  Mug  aallBd 
on  or  thronuh;   navigable;  admitting  of 

BiJl-boat  (aal'bdt),  n     A  boat  propelled  br 

ornucllornxiil^oraalla 
Ballbome  <ul'b4m).  a.    Borne  or  GanTared 

by  aula.    Falientr. 
aall-broad  (winjisd),  a.    Spreading  like  a 


S£l 


"f.'JlL! 


tailor.  Sir  P.  Sidaev.  (Ban 
r  oUier  veaKl  wlih  mereuce  t, 
r  aalling;  at,  a  heavy  aoder.^  a 


Ball-flBh  Carflah}.  n.    A  nanu 
baaklug-ilwrk  {Selatht  rnazin 


haUt  of  awtmndng  on  the  nrfacs  of  the 

water  with  lie  donal  fln  expoaed.  Bomewhat 

like  the  Bail  or  a  Bhlp.     FamU. 

Ban-hook  (aalliakX  n.    A  email  hook  naed 

.„  K_iji.._  .1. ^„,  ,  ,^  aqoarein  the 

One  of  the  rings  bj 


(^inm),™. 


d-aftnllBBreBecnredto 

BjlliTig  (.ani.|.)  »  L  Hia  act  ot  one  who  or 
that  which  aallL— S  The  art  amies  of  navi- 
gatlan;  the  art  or  the  act  of  directins  a  ship 
on  a  given  Una  laid  down  In  b  chut.  The 
term  u  alto  applied  to  the  mlea  by  which 
in  particular  cfrcumatancea  a  thipa  place 
amflta  motion  are  computed.— CunvalaaiV- 
injf,  the  method  of  determining  the  true 


salved  accordlug  to  the  prlncli ,, 

biHercator'a  protection.  See  Umcanin  f< 
CBAKT.—MiddMatStudttaains.  See  under 
UmDLK  — (Mline  totlnw.    Bee  Oblique.— 

ParaUel  ailing.  SeePiKi--"      " 

niiing.     See  lllAVIRSE. 

tn<iiwy-tTi  1  irfflr  C  suing -m 
"  ■""        'jiJTeii  ■. 


.    Deitltub 
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BaU-malnr  (sU'm&k-^rX  n.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation U  to  make,  alter,  or  repair  laila. 

Bau-needle  (8&I'n6-dl),  n.  A  large  needle 
with  a  triangular  tapering  end,  used  in  sew- 
in^  canvas. 

Bailor  (t&rdrX  n.  [Another  spelling  of 
taUer.]  A  mariner;  a  seaman;  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  usually  one  of  the 
ordinary  hands,  or  those  before  the  maat 

I  see  the  cabin-window  brieht ; 

I  see  the  sai/ar  at  the  wheel  Ten^yton, 

BaSlor-llke  (s&l'«r-llk),  o.    likesaUort. 
Sail-room  (s&l'r5mX  n.    An  apartment  in  a 
vessel  where  spare  sails  are  stowed  away. 
8aU7(s&lUa.    Likeasaa 

The  Muse  her  former  coarse  doth  seriously  pursue. 
From  Penmen's  craggy  height  to  try  her  saify  wings. 

Dri^ytan. 

Bail-yard  (sal'yilrd),  n.  The  yard  or  spar  on 
which  sails  are  extended. 

Balm  (s&m).  n.  [See  Sbam.]  Lard;  fkt  [Pro- 
vincial English  and  Scotoh.] 

Baimarls  (sa'i-ma-ris),  n.  [Indian  name.] 
The  sagoin  or  squirrel  monkey.  P.  M.  Dun- 
can.   See  Saooin. 

Balnt  (s&nX    For  Sayen,  pp.  of  my. 

It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been 
sain.  ShaM. 

Bain,  Bane  (sin),  v.t  [A  Sax.  tinian,  teg- 
man,  to  sign,  to  bless,  from  iegen,  §egn,  a 
sign;  Q.  Myen,  a  sign,  9egnen,  to  sign,  to 
bless;  from  L.  tignum,  the  sign  of  the  cross.  ] 
To  bless  with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  to  bless 
so  as  to  protect  from  evil  influence.  Sir  W. 
Scott    [Scotch.] 

gftififMWj  Balntfbin  (sin'foin,  s&nf foin),  n. 
[Fr.  9air\foin,  from  miTi,  wholesome,  and 
foin,  hay.  Another  derivation  is  from  Fr. 
§aint,  holy,  and  foin,  which  gives  the  Ger- 
man name  heUiff-heu  (holv  hay).]  A  plant, 
Onobrychii  9ativa,mkt  order  Le^uminosn.  a 
native  of  calcareous  soils  in  central  and  south 
Europe.  It  haa  been  in  regular  cultivation 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  fodder  for  cattle  either  in 
the  green  stato  or  when  converted  into  hay. 
In  England  it  is  extonsivelv  cultivated  on 
the  Ck>t8wold  Hills,  and  on  the  chalk  soils  of 
Dorset,  Hants.  Wilts,  Ac,  It  does  not  thrive 
well  except  when  the  soil  or  subsoil  is  cal- 
careous. It  is  a  pretty  plant  with  narrow 
pinnate  leaves  and  long  spikes  of  bright 
pink  flowers. 

SiUnt  (sant).  n.  [Fr.,  from L.sane<itf.  sacred, 
holy,  pp.  of  taticio,  to  render  sacred.]  L  A 
person  sanctified ;  a  holy  or  godly  person; 
one  eminent  for  pietv  and  virtue.  It  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  apostles  and  other 
holy  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  '  A 
hypocrite  may  imitate  a  »aint.*  Addiion 
2.  One  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  Rev.  x  viiL  24. 
&  An  angel.  Dent  xxxiii.  2;  Jude  14.  —4.  One 
canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Often 
contracted  St.  when  coming  before  a  personal 
name.— £ft  Agnti  fiowtr,  the  snow-flake 
(Erinosma).— S^.  Andrew't  ero$»,  (a)  a  cross 
shaped  like  the  letter  X.  (6)  A  Nortn  Ameri- 
can shrub  (Atcyrum  Crux  Andre€B).—St 
AiUhony'i  Jlre,  erysipelas. — St  Barnabas 
thiatU,  the  CeiUaurvn  toUtitialit,  a  plant 
sometimes  found  in  cornfields  in  the  south 
of  England.— 5t  Catherine' iJUnoer,  the  Ni- 

«eUa  danuucena.  —St  Chrutopher'i  herb, 
he  royal  fern  (Otmunda  regalis),  also  a 
name  given  to  the  baneberry  (ActcBa  ipi- 
cata).—St  Cuthberfg  beads,  the  detached 
and  perforated  Joints  of  the  fossU  stem  of 
MnerinUitmoniliformiM,  Called  also  (FA«e<- 
ttonee  and  Lily-etonee.—St  Cuthbert'e  duck, 
the  eider-duck  {Somateria  moUistima\—St 
Elmo's  light,  corposant  (which  see).— 5t 
Oeorge'e  entign,  the  distinguishing  badge  of 
ships  of  the  roval  navy,  consisting  of  a  red 
cross  on  a  white  field,  with  the  union-flag 
in  the  upper  quarter  next  the  mast— 5t. 
Helen' 9  bede.  See  OsBORNS-siRlBa— 5t.  Ig- 
natiue'  bean,  the  seed  of  a  laige  climbing 
shrub,  of  the  nat  order  Loganiaoen,  nearly 
allied  to  that  which  produces  nux  vomica. 
The  seeds  were  formerly  considered  a  re- 
,  medy  for  cholera.  —St  Jamti  wort  raswort 
or  ragweed  (Scneeio  JacobaBa).—St  John'i 
bread.  See  Ceratonll— St  John'i  psar. 
See  Madbunb-pbah.— 5t  John'e  wort  See 
HYPBRlCACEJi  —St.  Martin'*  hsrb,  a  muci- 
laginous tropical  plant  (Sautagesia  ertcta\ 
used  for  medicinal  purposea— <$t  Peter t 
Angers,  a  familiar  term  for  belemnites, 
many  of  which  have  a  flnger-like  form.— iSt 
Peter's  wort,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Ascynim. 
and  Hypericum  quadranmuum;  also,  in  old 
herbals,  the  cowslip.  —St  Thomas^  tree,  a 
small  tree  (Bauhinia  tomento»a\  a  native  of 


Over  wainst  the  church  stands  a  large  hosphaL 
erected  by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  been  beatified 


Ceylon,  having  pale  yellow  flowers  spotted 
with  crimson,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
superstition  that  they  are  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  St  Thomas.— St  Vitus' dance. 
See  CaoBXA.— Saint's  belt     See  Saorino- 

BELL. 

Baint  (sant).  v.t  1.  To  number  or  enrol 
among  saints  by  an  official  act  of  the  pope; 
to  canonize. 

iwains 
I  by  a 
though  never  tainUd.  Addis0H. 

2.  To  salute  as  a  saint     [Bare.] 

They  shout, '  Behold  a  saint  I' 
And  lower  Toices  saitU  me  £rom  above. 

Ttmfys0H. 
Balnt  (Stat),  v.i.    To  act  piously  or  with  a 
show  of  piety.    'To  sin  and  never  for  to 
saint'    Shak. 

Whether  the  charmer  tinner  it  or  saint  it. 

If  foUy  grows  romantic,  I  must  paint  it.      Poft. 

Baintdom  (stat'dumX  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  a  saint;  the  state  of  being 
sainted  or  canonized;  canonization. 

I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  hold 
OtsaiHtdem.  Tennyt^n. 

Bainted  (s&nf  ed),  p.  and  a.  L  Canonized; 
enrolled  among  the  saints.— 2.  Holy;  pious; 
'A  most  sainted  king.'  Shak.—Z.  Sacred. 
'The  gods  on  sainted  seats.'  Milton.— 
4.  Entered  into  bliss;  gone  to  heaven:  often 
used  as  a  euphuism  for  dead.  'The  very 
picture  of  his  sainted  mother. '    ThaeAeray. 

BainteSB  (stat'es),  n.    A  female  saint 

Some  of  vour  jainUssts  have  gowns  and  Mrtles 
made  of  sudi  dames'  refuses.  Sfuid^n, 

Balntfoin.  n.    Same  as  Sainfoin. 

Bainthood  (stafhbd),  n.  The  character, 
rank,  or  position  of  a  saint  '  The  superior 
honour  of  monkish  saintAood'  H  Walpole. 

BaintlHll  (stat'ish).  a.  Somewhat  saintly; 
affected  with  piety:  used  ironically.  T. 
Hook. 

Baintiim  (staf  izmX  fk  The  quality  or  char- 
acter of  saints.  '  Canting  puritanlsm  and 
saintism.'    Wood.    [Bare.] 

Baintllke  (stat'likX  a.  L  Resembling  a 
saint;  saintly;  as, ^saintlike prince.— 2.  Suit- 
ing a  saint;  becoming  a  saint  '  Oloss'd  over 
only  with  a  saintlike  show.'    Dryden. 

BaintUnest  (statli-nesX  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  saintly. 

Balntly  (sanrli),  a.  Like  a  saint  or  what 
belongs  to  a  saint;  becoming  a  holy  persoa 
'  Wronoi  with  saintly  patience  borne.*  Mil- 
ton. '  rractis'd  falsehood  under  saintly 
shew.'    Maton 

Baintologlst  (s&n-toro-jlstX  n.  One  who 
writes  the  lives  of  saints;  one  versed  in  the 
history  of  saints.    [Rare.] 

Baint-seemlnff  (stat'sdm-ing),  a.  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  saint  '  A  saint-seem- 
ing  and  Bible-bearing  hypocritical  puritan.' 
Mountagu. 

Bainttmp  (s&nt'shipX  n.  The  character  or 
qualities  of  a  saint.  'Mi^t  shake  the 
saintship  of  an  anchorite.'    Byron. 

Baint-Blmonian  (sant-si-md'ni-anX  n.  A 
partisan  of  the  Count  de  St  Simon,  who 
maintained  that  the  principle  of  joint-stock 
property,  and  Just  division  of  the  fruits  of 
common  labour  among  all  members  of  so- 
ciety, is  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
society. 

Baint-Simonianiim  (stat-si-md'ni-an-izm). 
n.  Tlie  doctrines,  principles,  or  practice  of 
the  Saint-Simuniana 

Balr  (sAr),  a.  Sore;  painful;  sorrowful;  se- 
vere.   [Scotoh] 

Balr  (sArX  adv.  Sorely;  in  a  great  degree; 
very  much.    [Scotch.] 

The  like  of  her  have  played  warse  pranks,  and  so 
has  also  hersell,  unless  she  is  the  tmirrr  lied  on. 

Sir  /I'.  Sevtt 

Balr  (s&r).  r.t  To  serve:  to  fit;  to  be  large 
enough ;  to  satisfy,  as  with  food.    [Scotch.] 

Batrln',  o^^^i^wg  (sAr'in).  n.  As  much  as  sa- 
tisfies or  serves  the  turn ;  enough ;  as,  he 
has  got  his  sairing.    [Scotch.  ] 

Bairiy  (sarOiX  adv.    Sorely.    [Scotch.] 

Baith  iskray,  n.    Same  as  Setke. 

BaiTa(sI'va),n.  A  votary  of  Siva.  TheSalvas 
are  one  of  the  three  great  sects  of  Hindus- 
taa  The  sect  comprehends  several  subdi- 
visiona  Its  members  belong  chiefly  to  the 
learned  and  speculative  classes. 

Bajane  (sa-j6n'X  f^  a  Russian  measure  of 
length  equsl  to  1187  English  fathoms,  or 
about  7  feet  English  measure.  Written  also 
Sagens. 

BaJ<m(sa'jOX».  One  of  a  dlviikm  of  Ameri- 
can monkeys.    See  Sapajou. 

Baka  (sA^ka),  n.  The  native  name  of  the 
baatara  purple  heart-tree,  a  q>ecies  of  Co- 


paifera,  used  in  Demerara  as  a  wood   for 
furniture. 

Bake  (sakX  n.    [A.  Sax.  saeu,  contention, 
strife,  a  cause  or  suit  at  law;  IceL  s6k,  sake, 
cause,  suit;  L.O.  sake,  O.  saehe,  suit-at-Law. 
cause,  affair,  thing;  A.  Sax.  sacan,  Ootb.  ea- 
kan,  IceL  sajca,  to  contend,  accuse,dEc.  From 
the  same  root  as  seek,  L.  seouor,  to  follow. 
Comp.  as  to  meaning  eaios,  oeoause.  ]    1.  Fi- 
nal cause;  end;  puipose;  purpose  of  obtmfn- 
ing;  as,  the  hero  fights  for  the  saks  of  gloix; 
men  labour  for  the  sake  of  subsistence  or 
wealth.— 2.  Account;  reason;  cause;  interest; 
regard  to  any  person  or  thing.    The  plural 
is  regularly  used  in  such  phrases  aa : '  For 
your  fair  sokes. '  Shak.  '  For  both  our  saJteM. ' 
Shak.    The  sign  of  the  genitive  (posaesaiTe)  • 
is  often  omitted.    Thus  Shakspere  haa  '  For 
heaven  sake;'  *  For  fashion  sake,'  dpc. 

I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  mnj  more  for 
man's  sakt.  Gen.  vffi.  mx. 

The  word  seems  only  to  occur  In  such 
phrases  aa  the  above,  having  always /or  be- 
fore it 

Baker  (silctoX  n.  rspelled  also  sacre,  from 
Fr.  sacre,  a  falcon,  wen  a  piece  of  ordnance: 
Sp.  and  Pg.  saere,  from  Ar.  soar,  a  sparrow- 
hawk.  It  waa  customary  to  give  the  names 
of  hawks  to  muskets  and  pieces  of  artillery.  ] 

1.  A  hawk ;  a  species  of  falcon.  The  name 
has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  lanner,  but 
properly  belongs  to  a  distinct  species,  the 
Faico  sacer,  a  European  and  Asiatic  falcon, 
still  used  in  falconry  among  the  Asiatica. — 

2.  A  small  piece  of  artillery. 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saMer, 

He  was  the  inventor  of  and  maker.    Hudibrtts. 

Sakeret  (silc^r-et),  n.  The  male  of  the 
saker. 

Bakbrat  (sak'rat).  n.  [Ar.]  In  Mohnimm^ 
dan  myth,  the  name  for  a  sacred  stone,  one 
grain  of  which  confers  miraculous  powera 
It  is  of  an  emerald  colour,  and  the  luae  tint 
of  the  sky  is  due  to  its  reflection. 

BakKsAIci),  n.  The  American  name  of  thoM 
platjrhine  monkeys  which  constitute  the 
genus  Pithecia.    They  have  for  the  moat 


Saki  Cuxio  {Pitkrcia  taimtuu). 

part  long  and  bushy  tails,  and  thus  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Fox-tailed  Monkeys. 
In  ite  general  acceptetion  the  term  denotes 
any  American  monkey  whose  tail  is  not  pre- 
hensile. 

Bakl(s&1d).n.  [Japanese.]  The  native  beer 
and  conomon  stimulating  beverage  of  the 
Japanese.  It  is  made  from  rice,  and  is 
drunk  warm,  producing  a  very  speedy  but 
transient  intoxication. 

Bakto(8lUCUXn.  [Skr.soJtM,  power,  eneigv.] 
A  member  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Hindu  sects,  the  Saktas,  comi>rlsing  the  wor> 
shippers  of  the  female  principle  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Tantra.  They  are  di- 
vided into  two  branches,  the  followers  of 
the  right-hand  and  left-hand  ritnaL  The 
latter  practise  the  grossest  impnritiea 

Bakor  (sUlcur),  fk  An  Indian  name  for 
small  rounded  astringent  galls  formed  on 
some  species  of  Tamarix.  whidh  are  used  lo 
medicine  and  dyeing.    Simmonds. 

Bal  (salX  n.  [See  Salt.]  Salt:  a  word  much 
usea  by  the  older  chemists  and  in  phsr- 
mMcy.—Sal  aeratus.  See  &AhEMATVS.Sal 
alsmbroth,  or  salt  of  wisdom,  a  compoimd 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniac, 
once  used  in  medicine,  but  now  discarded. 
Sal  ammoniac,  hydrochlorate  or  muriate 
of  ammonia,  a  salt  of  a  sharp  acrid  tasted 
much  used  in  the  arte  and  in  phannscy 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammen,  in  Bgvpt,  where  it  wss 
orikinally  made  by  burning  camels'  dung~ 
Salds  Duobus,  an  ancient  chemical  nsate 


lite,  fir,  fat.  fall;      m^  met,  hkr;      pine,  pin;     ndte,  noU  mOve;     tftbe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      tt,  8c.  abwie;      %  8c  ley. 


^1pl1«d  to  mlphLta  of  potub. — Sat  di%tnti' 

oTu.  an  old  DUne  far  mcttMe  of  poUth.— 
Sal  jem,  or  mJ  mmnia,  nitlTS  cUorlds  of 
•ndlUTn,  or  rock-Hit  —Sol  mvnUl.  (alplute 
of  aoda ;  OUatHT'l  ult  Sal  pninilia,  nl- 
trata  of  poCuh  (Died  IdU  cakas  or  biUi, 
and  tned  totchenlckl  pnrpowi.— &il  H«;n- 
ette.  tirtnte  of  potuh  uid  lodi ;  Rochellfi 
•alt  -Sal  tolaliU,  cvlKitiaM  of  amiDOtilii 
""  ■  ■  -  -  4ppj|(^  to  a  iplrltDona 
-'-  ■' ia  BaTound 


,  ■outhsm  ilops  ol  Ui*  Hlnultj'u,  but  thaic 
tutte  been  much  d«troj«d  bj  lapplag  toi 
the  lake  of  a  whlltib,  aromatlo.  traoiparent 


prolecled  bj  gt 
SKlMUMw-Un 


the  head  with  the  body  doimwardi.  In  ( 
troms  caaea  a»»tlf  to  the  mand,  and  pli 
tug  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  on  the  foi 
head.— Amdinn  a  pernm  yeur  mtlaant 
eqvlialent  f " " 


th  a  lalaun.    (See  tba 
nonn  )  W.  a  ftuwU. 
lalftbl*  ((il'a-bl),  a.    See  Salbasli. 
|a]Ml(nu<aa-lft'ihiiiy  o.    [L.  talax.  talaeii. 
aaluloni.  trom  tcUio,  to   leap.]    Lnitful; 


flalAdOatljr  (U'l&'Bhiu-U),  adv.    In  a  ula 
clDui  manaeTi  liuttullr;  vlth  eagac  aiilm*: 

ffllll'i"1"'1'"  (u-U'ihDi-n»>  n.   The  qna 
Iltr  of  being  ulacloos;  la>t;  lacberoiuoeu 

galAOlty  (H-lasri-tl),  n.    [L.  toloafai.]    Sa 

Jhtlad  (>al'ail),  n.    [Fr.  taladr,  tL  talata,  i 
aalled diib. from  talart, loiall, trom  L »{ 

spared  am*  ~ 

__  .. idiawcoB 

•Pdlre.  radlabei.  oieen  moi 
water  crene*.  101*17.  and  Toung  onlona 
Tbe}  are  nviallr  dreiHd  with  egg*,  udt, 
mottard.  oil,  Tlnegmr.  or  tplcea— i.  Adiih 
compoied  of  tome  Idnd  of  meat,  lach  at 
ohlcken  or  lobiter.  chopped  and  mixed 
ooked  herbi. '  -"- 


condimi 


cblckeo 


BarlUtt.— Salad  ertant,  a  prepuied  dreea- 
ing  tor  laladL — Saliut  dayt,  green,  nmipe 
ago;  da<n  of  jonthful  loeip^enoa. 

— Salad  aif,DliTe-oQ.—Sa[(bf)p«in.atpooi], 
uiually  of  nood  or  Ivory,  for  mixing  and 
■ening  ulada 
Sal&d-liuiliet  (ul'ad-Mr.netX  n.  A  Britiib 
plant  of  ths  genui  PaleiluiD.  tbe  P.  Satigui- 


(■afad-lng),  r 


oar  and  _  ... 
Gauitluria  Shatlon.  a  uDall  ■hrabb]'  plant 
growing  In  the  Tallef  of  the  Oregon,  about 
Ufoolhlgb. 

■wun  (M-HUnl.  n.  Bame  aa  Salaatu, 
■■Immuiiler  (ul-a-mao'dAr).  n.  IPr.  bIo- 
windrf,  I.  and  Gr.  lalamandra,  Bkt.  lala- 
taandola,  ulaniandcr.  ]  The  popalar  name 
ol  a  genu  (Salamandra)  ol  amphibian  np- 
tllee.  order  tlredel^  nrj  cloael)'  allied  to 
the  newti.  dlfferltig  from  Ihem  chleBf  la 
htring  a  cylindrical  Inilead  of  a  comprmad 
tall,  and  by  bringing  forth  their  yoong 
allTe.  The  lalamanden  have  an  elongated 
Uiud-lUu  form  (bat  differ  from  lliardi  hi 
hiTtaig  gUla  In  thali  eariy  lUgs),  four  faet. 
tndaloDgtalL  The  head  li  thick, the  tongne 
broad,  and  the  palatal  teeth  In  two  long 
■etlea.  The  aUn  b  wartr.  with  manr  gUndi 
MCtEtlng  a  watery  fluid,  which  the  animal 
andaa  when  alarmed.  Ai  thla  Said  la  Injuil- 


thoi^  they  are  In  reality  enlirgly  harmlea 
rhe  beat  known  apeclei  la  tbe^mtniru.  the 
jommon  laUmandei  of  the  aouth  of  Eoropa. 


aalunandan  unght  the  hotteM  Ore  to  bread 
In.  quenching  Itwlthtbeeitremefrlgldltyof 
tbe&bod*.  PtlnytelltiuhetriedtheHperi- 

der.  It  It  probable  that  the  abiurdbel^  la 
due  to  the  molalure  above  referred  to  at  ei- 
ndlufnnn  the  akin.   Theulamuiderofthe 


lOiomy  yinetii)  found  In  Georgia  and  Flo- 
rtda,— 3,  A  laige  Iron  poker;  alio,  an  Iron 
plale  need  for  cooking  porpoaci.  [Frovln- 
claL]— t.  A  piece  of  metal  fiied  In  a  lult- 
able  handle,  and  heated,  formerly  uaed  on 
board  ahlpe  for  the  pujpoae  of  firing  guna 
-.SaJamander'a  WMl  or  lalainandtriltair, 

-  given  I "--'-- 

rblllt^. 


ie>  given  tc 
'Oalfbllltr. 


<^.*- 


m'dra).  tk  A  genua  of 
See  Salahaddib. 

,      a-man'dri-de),  n.  pi.    A 

of  amphlbUna,  comprehending  the 

(  aal-a-man'drla  },   a.     Psr- 


.  .it).  0, 

pertaining  to  Salamanca  ur  Ita  Inhal 

UlMnMWrDHe  (i«-U-man'kii).  n.  Hi 
fi  A  naSva  or  Inhabitant  of  Salti 
In  the  III.  the  people  of  Salamanca. 

Salunbk  ( aa-lam'ba  X  ••>    A  kUd  ol  IbUlIf 


I  biiiga;  a  movable  pole,  arranged  with  a 
»anterpolae  aa  a  aort  of  crane,  anpporta 
the  bambooa  at  the  point  of  JuneUon.  anil 


-  .ipphlra.  which  conilata  of  email  trauiiiann  t 
cryitala,  generally  all -aided  prluna  oi  pale- 
reddlah  and  blulih  coloon.    II  li  brought 

BAlUT(aal'alrtX  n.  [L  Blanurn,  from  ■U, 
•alt.  originally  aBlt-mDney.  money  given  lu 
bu  J  aalt,  aa  part  of  the  pay  of  Eoman  aoldlen: 
haace,  atlpead.  pay.  ]  llie  recoiupeuae  »r 
oonilaeratioD  Btlpulated  to  be  paid  to  a  per- 
ton  periodically  tor  aervlcea.  niuallr  a  Axed 

quarter,  when  paid  at  ihortsr  period*  the 
recompenie  la  uinally  called  payorwa^ea; 
thui,  ajndge,  governor,  or  teacher  reeoivei 
a  tatarg;  a  Ubourer  recelvea  mtgct. 


Balsiyt  (>al'a-ri>  o.  a 
Sale  0*1).  n.     [IceLK 


o'be  pald~a  trunsfer^l 
ley.  — K  Opponuiiiij  >,l 


3.  FnbUc  aale  to  the  highcat  bidder,  or  ei- 
puiuie  uf  goodi  In  a  market  or  ahop  -.  aoc- 

— Sole  bv  •n<t  if  candle,  a  aale  or  auction 
where  penona  are  allowed  to  bid  during  the 
time  that  a  email  piece  of  candle  takea  in 
burning —On  Ble, /or  tab.  to  be  bought  or 


itm). " 


wicker  baiket;  alto,  a 


idlng  a  ready  market ; 
leoMa  commodity  .  , 
eoounaol  trade.'    Locki. 


remored  ont  uf 
Theitatauf 


BftlabToilty  ««1  «- 


■pparatua  uaed  on  the  bankt  near  Uanllla. 
fltted  upon  a  raft  compoaed  of  aevenl  tlen 
of  bMnbooa    It  Dostlila  of  a  reetangnlar 


being  lalebroot ; 
nngh  or  roaged. 

^a adot  •lUnit  ki 

BUalmnu  (lal'l- 
bnii).  a.  [L.  laJa- 
fomu,  trom  toMiv. 
a  rooMi  place  1  pro- 
bably allied  to  tolte, 
to  thoot  out  ] 
Bon^i  rugnd:  on- 
even.  'A  vale  that'a 
tatafrnnu  Indeed/ 
CetCon,    (Bare.) 

._ p(«al'ap,i»l'op),n.    [Ar.  taUtt, 

lalep.]  Thedrledtaberoatiootaof dinerent 
, — 1  -irihlt,  eapedally  0.  moaeuia,  hn- 


Uanllla.  I  Balv.  Uiop ' 


ch.  akalD;     Mi.  Bo.  lotk;     B,  go;     ].  Jobi      b.  It.  ton;      ng.  alnji      tB,  tfcen;  th.  tMSi 


r,  irlc;    wb,  leUg;    ih. 


Kn. 
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BaU-malnr  (sU'm&k-toX  n.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make,  alter,  or  repair  laila. 

Bau-needle  (B&I'nd-dl),  n.  A  large  needle 
with  a  triangular  tapering  end,  used  in  low- 
ing canvas. 

Saflor  (ft&l'6rX  n.  [Another  spellinff  of 
tailer.]  A  manner;  a  seaman;  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  ship  or  ressel,  usually  one  of  the 
ordinary  hands,  or  those  before  the  mast 

I  see  the  cabin-window  brieht ; 

I  see  the  sai/ar  at  the  wheel  Tennyson, 

Ballor-llke  (sal'dr-nkX  o.    UkesaUort. 
Sail-room  (s&l'rOmX  n.    An  apartment  in  a 
ressel  where  spare  sails  are  stowed  away. 
Sidly  (s&l'i),  a.    Likeasaa 

The  Muse  her  fonner  coarse  dodi  serlonsljr  portue. 
From  Penmen's  craggy  height  to  try  her  smify  wings. 

Dn^yton. 

Sail-yard  (sU'yiIrd),  n.  The  yard  or  spar  on 
which  sails  are  extended. 

Salm  (s&m),  n.  [See  Sbax.]  Lard;  fat  [Pro- 
vincial English  and  Scotch.] 

SaimaxlB  (s&'i-ma-ris),  n.  [Indian  name.] 
The  sagoin  or  squirrel  monkey.  P.  M.  Dun- 
ean.    See  Saooin. 

Saint  (s&nX    For  Sayen,  pp.  of  say. 

It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  oncure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been 
sain.  ShaM. 

Bain,  Sane  (linX  «t  [A.  Sax.  tinian,  teg- 
nian,  to  sign,  to  bless,  trom  tegen,  9egn,  a 
sign ;  Q.  Myen,  a  sign,  ugnen^  to  sign,  to 
bless;  from  L.  iignun^^  the  sign  of  the  cross.] 
To  bless  with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  to  bless 
so  as  to  protect  from  evil  influence.  Sir  W. 
Scott    [Scotch.] 

gftififftiWj  Salntfloln  (s&n'foin,  staf foinX  n. 
[Fr.  $aiT\fmn,  from  iain,  wholesome,  and 
join,  hay.  Another  derivation  is  from  Fr. 
taint,  holy,  and  /oin,  which  gives  the  Ger- 
man name  heUig-heu  (holv  hay).]  A  plant, 
Onobryehit mtiva^nAt.  order  Lie^minosa,  a 
native  of  calcareous  soils  in  central  and  south 
Europe.  It  has  been  in  regular  cultivation 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  fodder  for  cattle  either  in 
the  green  state  or  when  converted  into  hay. 
In  England  it  is  extensivelv  cultivated  on 
the  (Totswold  Hills,  and  on  the  chalk  soils  of 
Dorset,  Hants.  Wilts,  6lc,  It  does  not  thrive 
well  except  when  the  soil  or  subsoil  is  cal- 
careous It  is  a  pretty  plant  with  narrow 
pinnate  leaves  and  long  spikes  of  bright 
pink  flowers. 

Saint  (sant).n.  [Fr.,  from  L.tane<itf.  sacred, 
holy.  pp.  of  taneio,  to  render  sacred.]  L  A 
person  sanctified;  a  holy  or  godly  person; 
one  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue.  It  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  apostles  and  other 
holy  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  '  A 
hypocrite  may  imitate  a  taint.'  Addiion. 
2.  One  of  the  blessed  in  heavea  Rev.  x  viii  24. 
ft.  An  angel.  Dent  xxxiii.  2;  Jude  14. — 1  One 
canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Often 
contracted  St.  when  coming  before  a  personal 
name.— 5t  Junes'  flowor,  the  snow-flake 
(Erinoema).— 5t.  Andrew' t  erott,  (a)  a  crosa 
shaped  like  the  letter  X  (fr)  A  North  Ameri- 
can shrub  (Ateyrum  Crux  Andrea).— St 
Anihony'e  jire,  erysipelas.  —St  Barnaby^e 
thistle,  the  Centaury  toUtitiali*,  a  plant 
sometimes  found  in  cornfields  in  the  south 
of  England.— iSt  Catherine' t /lower,  the  Ni- 

«eUa  damatcena.  —St  Chrtttopher'8  herb, 
he  royal  fern  (Oemunda  regalie),  also  a 
name  given  to  the  baneberry  (Aetcea  tpi- 
eatay—St  Cuthbert^t  beads,  the  detached 
and  perforated  Joints  of  the  fossil  stem  of 
Mnerinitis  moniliformis.  Called  also  Wheel- 
stones  and  Lily-ttones.—St  Cuthberfs  duck, 
the  eider-duck  (SomtUeria  moUissima\—St 
Elmo's  light  corposant  (wliich  tee).— St 
Qeorge's  ensign,  the  distinguishing  badge  of 
ships  of  the  royal  tuMvy,  consisting  of  a  red 
cross  on  a  white  field,  with  the  union-flag 
in  the  upper  quarter  next  the  mast— ^(. 
Helen's  beds.  See  Osbornb-sbbibb.— 5t.  Ig- 
natius^  beati,  the  seed  of  a  large  climbing 
ihrub,  of  the  nat  order  Loganiaoea,  nearly 
allied  to  that  which  produces  nux  vomica. 
The  seeds  were  formerly  considered  a  re- 
.  medy  for  cholera.— 51.  Jametf  wort  ragwort 
or  ragweed  (Seneeio  JaeobaM).—St  John's 
bread.  See  Cbratonia.- St  John's  pear. 
See  MADBUifB-PKAR.— JSt  John's  wort  See 
Htpericackje  St  Martin's  herb,  a  muci- 
laginous tropical  plant  {Sauvagesia  ereeldi, 
used  for  medicinal  purposes.— St  Peters 
Angers,  a  familiar  term  for  belemnites, 
many  of  which  have  a  flnger-like  form.— 5t 
Peter's  wort,  a  plant  of  the  genua  Aacyrom. 
and  Hypericum  quadranmuum;  also,  in  old 
herbals,  the  cowslip.— 5t  Thonuu^  tree,  a 
unall  tree  {Bauhinia  tomentosa\  a  native  of 


Ceylon,  having  pale  yellow  flowers  spotted 
with  crimson,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
superstition  that  they  are  sprinlded  with 
the  blood  of  St  Thomas.— S^.  Vitus' danee. 
See  CBOEMA.—SaitU's  beU,    See  Saorino- 

BELL. 

Saint  (s&nt).  v.t  L  To  number  or  enrol 
among  saints  by  an  ofllcial  act  of  the  pope; 
to  canonize. 

Over  wainst  the  church  stands  a  huge  hot|HtaL 
erected  by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  beat  beatified 
though  never  sainttd.  jltkUson, 

2.  To  salute  aa  a  saint     [Bare.] 

They  shout. '  Bdiold  a  saint  V 
And  lower  voices  j<tiM/  me  frcmi  above. 

Tennyson. 

Saint  (s&nt),  v.i.  To  act  piously  or  with  a 
show  of  piety.  'To  sin  and  never  for  to 
saint'    Sihak. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it, 

If  foUy  grows  romantic.  1  must  paint  it.      P»^. 

Saintdom  (s&nt'dum),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  t>eing  a  saint;  the  state  of  being 
sainted  or  canonized;  canonization. 

I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  hold 

Of  saintdom.  Tennyson, 

Sainted  (s&nfedX  p.  and  a,  l.  Canonized; 
enrolled  among  the  saints.— 2.  Holy;  pious; 
'A  most  sainted  king.'  Shak.—^.  Sacred. 
'The  gods  on  sainted  seats.'  Milton.- 
4.  Entered  into  bliss;  gone  to  heaven:  often 
used  as  a  euphuism  for  dead.  'The  very 
picture  of  his  sainted  mother. '    Thackeray. 

SaintesB  (sanf es).  n,    A  female  saint 

Some  of  vour  saintesses  I 
made  of  such  dames'  refuses. 


saimtesses  have  gowns  and  Uitles 

5iuU*n, 


Saintfbln.  fiv    Same  aa  Sainfoin. 

Sainthood  (sftnfhod).  n.  The  character, 
rank,  or  position  of  a  saint  '  The  superior 
honour  of  monkish  sainthood.'  H.  Walpole. 

SalntlBh  (s&nt'ish),  a.  Somewhat  safaitly; 
affected  with  piety:  used  ironically.  T. 
Hook. 

Saintiam  (sftnf  izm),  n.  The  quality  or  char- 
acter of  uints.  *  Canting  puritanism  and 
saiiUism,'    Wood.    [Rare.] 

Saintlike  (sant'lIkX  a.  1.  Resembling  a 
saint;  saintlv;  as,a«imt{ii[«prince.— 2.  Suit- 
ing a  saint;  becoming  a  saint  '  Oloss'd  over 
only  with  a  saiiUlike  show.'    Dryden. 

Salntlineea  (s&ntli-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  saintly. 

Saintly  (s&nTU),  a.  Like  a  saint  or  what 
belongs  to  a  saint;  becoming  a  holy  person. 
'  Wrongs  with  saintly  patience  borne.'  Mil- 
ton  '  Praotis'd  falsehood  under  saintly 
shew.'    Milton 

SaintolOglBt  (sftn-toro-jistX  n  One  who 
writes  the  lives  of  saints;  one  versed  in  the 
history  of  saints.    [Rare.] 

Saint-seeming  (sanfsdm-ing).  a.  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  saint  '  A  saint-seem- 
ing and  Bible-l>earing  hypocritical  puritan.' 
Mountagu. 

Salntamp  (s&nt'shipX  n.  The  character  or 
qualities  of  a  saint.  'Mi^t  shake  the 
saintship  of  an  anchorite.'    Byron, 

Salnt-Sunonlan  (sint-si-md'ni-anX  n.  A 
partisan  of  the  Count  de  St  Simon,  who 
maintained  that  the  principle  of  Joint-stock 
property,  and  Jiut  division  of  Uie  fruits  of 
common  labour  among  all  members  of  so- 
ciety, is  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
society. 

Saint-SimonlanlBm  (s&nt-al-m6'ni-an-izm). 
n.  The  doctrines,  principles,  or  practice  of 
the  Saint-Simuniana 

Salr  (s&r).  a.  Sore;  painful;  sorrowful;  se- 
vere.   [Scotch.  ] 

Sair  (s&rX  adv.  Sorely;  in  a  great  degree; 
very  much.    [Scotch.] 

The  like  of  her  have  played  warse  pranks,  and  so 
has  also  herscU.  unless  she  is  the  sairer  lied  on. 

Sir  H'.  Sioit. 

Salr  (s&r).  V.t  To  serve:  to  flt:  to  be  large 
enough :  to  satisfy,  as  with  food.    [Scotch.] 

Satrln*,  »»*^<^^«g  (sir^inX  n.  As  much  aa  sa- 
tisfies or  servM  the  torn;  enough;  as,  he 
has  got  his  sairing.    [Scotch. ) 

Sair&r  {•hjf\i\  adv.    Sorely.    (Scotch.] 

Saith  (s&thX  n.    Same  aa  Sethe. 

SaiTaCsI'vaXn.  A  votary  of  Siva.  TheSaivaa 
are  one  of  the  three  great  secta  of  Hindua- 
taa  The  sect  comprehends  several  subdi- 
visions. Its  members  belong  chiefly  to  the 
learned  and  speculative  classes. 

Sajene  (sa-jto'X  ^  a  Russian  measure  of 
length  equal  to  1187  Engliah  fathoms,  or 
about  7  feet  English  meaauzv.  Written  also 
Sagen*. 

SaJoil(s&'JtfXn.  One  of  a  diviikm  of  Ameri- 
can monkeys.    See  Sapajou. 

Saka  (s&lLaX  n.  The  native  name  of  the 
baatara  purple  heart-tree,  a  q>ecies  of  Co- 


paifera,  used  in  Demeran  as  a  wood  for 
furniture. 

Sake  (aikX  n.  [A.  Sax.  saeu,  contention, 
strife,  a  cause  or  suit  at  law;  IceL  sok,  sake, 
cause,  suit;  L.O.  sake,  O.  saehe,  suit-at-law, 
cause,  affair,  thing;  A.  Sax.  socan,  Ooth.  aa- 
kan,  Icel.  saka,  to  contend,  accuse,&c.  From 
the  same  root  as  seek,  L.  sequor,  to  follow. 
Comp.  as  to  meaning  cause,  heeause.  ]  L  Fi> 
nal  cause;  end;  purpose;  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing; as,  the  hero  fights  for  the  sake  of  glory; 
men  labour  for  the  sake  of  subsistence  or 
wealth.  —2.  Account;  reason:  cause;  interest: 
regard  to  any  person  or  thing.  The  plural 
is  regularly  used  in  such  phrases  as:  'For 
yonr  tBir  sokes.'  Shak.  'For  both  our  «al»«.' 
Shak.  The  sign  of  the  genitive  (possessive)  • 
ia  often  omitted.  Thus  Shakspere  haa  'For 
heaven  solw;'  'For fashion  soire,' 4^ 

I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man's  saJie.  Gen.  viiL  at. 

The  word  seems  only  to  occur  in  such 
phrases  aa  the  above,  having  always /or  be- 
fore it 

Saker  (s&1c«rX  n.  rSpelled  also  sacre.  from 
Vr.saere,  a  falcon,  then  a  piece  of  ordnance; 
Sp.  and  Pg.  sacre,  from  Ar.  soar,  a  sparrow^ 
hawk.  It  was  customary  to  give  the  names 
of  hawka  to  muskets  and  pieces  of  artillery.  ] 
1.  A  hawk ;  a  species  of  falcon.  The  name 
has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  lanner,  but 
belongs  to  a  distinct  species,  the 


properly 
r'ateosiu 


'  saeer,  a  European  and  Asiatic  falcon, 
still  used  in  falconry  among  the  Aaiatlcsi — 
2.  A  small  piece  of  artillery. 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saker. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  and  maker.    HtutArms. 

Sakeret  (s&1c6r-etX  «k  The  male  of  the 
saker. 

Sakbrat  (sak'ratX  n.  [Ar]  InMokammm- 
dan  myth,  the  name  for  a  sacred  stone,  one 
grain  of  which  confers  miraculous  power*. 
It  is  of  an  emerald  colour,  and  the  blue  tint 
of  the  sky  is  doe  to  ita  reflection. 

Sakl(s&1dXn.  The  American  name  of  thoae 
platyrhine  monkeys  which  constitute  the 
genus  Fithecia.    They  have  for  the  moat 


Saki  Cuxio  (PitMecia  satanas). 

part  long  and  bushy  tails,  and  thus  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Fox-tailed  Monkeys. 
In  its  general  acceptation  the  term  denotee 
any  American  monkey  whose  tail  is  not  pre- 
hensile. 

Saki(s&1dXn.  [Japanese.]  The  native  beer 
and  common  stimulatinff  beverage  of  the 
Japanese.  It  is  made  from  rice,  and  is 
drunk  warm,  producing  a  very  speedy  but 
transient  intoxication. 

SaktoCslUCUXn.  [Skr.aoJHi, power. energy] 
A  member  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Hindu  sects, the  Saktas,  oominrising  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  female  principle  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Tantra.  1!hey  are  di- 
vided into  two  branches,  the  followers  of 
the  right-hand  and  left-hand  rituaL  The 
latter  practise  the  grossest  impurities. 

Sakor  (sUlcurX  n.  An  Indian  name  for 
small  rotmded  astringent  galls  formed  on 
some  species  of  Tamarix,  which  are  used  in 
medicine  and  dyeing.    Simmomds. 

Sal  (saiX  n.  [See  SALT.]  Salt:  a  word  modi 
usea  by  the  older  chemists  and  in  phar- 
macy.—5ol  aeratus.  See  Salseatus.- iSei 
oiemfrroU.  or  salt  of  wisdom,  a  compound 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniac, 
once  used  in  medicine,  but  now  discarded. 
—Sal  ammoniac,  hydrochlorate  or  muriate 
of  anunonia,  a  salt  of  a  sharp  acrid  taste, 
much  used  in  the  arts  and  in  pharmacy. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  temple  of 
JniMter  Amman,  in  Egvpt,  where  it  was 
originallv  made  by  burning  camels'  dung.— 
Studs  Dueibus,  an  ancient  chemical  name 


lite,  flkr,  fat,  ffU;      m«,  met,  hAr,       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;     tftbe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ti,  8c.  abmie;      f,  8c  fsy. 


ftppll^  to  mlphatfl  of  poiub. — Sat  diunti- 
eat.  Ml  old  nUDs  tor  KetaM  of  pDtMh.-' 
SoJ  gtm,  or  taJ  jtmnm,  utire  chloride  of 
•odium,  or  rock-BiL  —Sol  mtroU*.  inlDluta 
of  udi :  GUuber'a  nlt-JU  pruatUit,  nl- 
Inls  of  potub  (lutd  Inlo  cakn  or  IwUi, 


:rat«  of  poUi 

d  solatUt,  cirboniiM  of  oniiu 
at  It  *!»  Applied  to  x  iplrlti 


iiWo." 


[XMIi 


num.]     Oiu  of  ths 

rew  of  IndU,  SAiTta 

rdor  IXptenceB.  BituulTs 
ed  (o  cloths  tlis  buo  of  Qte 
of  the  RLnullTU.  bnt  theis 
ch  d«itro7«d  br  tapping  for 
ELltJsh.  BTDTnatlc,  ttuLtpannt 
ciulk  boiU  ud  ihlpi.  ud 
w.    The  Hd  tore.ti  «re  now 


treme  com  nstrlT  to  lbs  gronnd.  and  plac> 
tog  tb«  palm  ot  the  right  hand  on  th*  lore- 
head.— Socfirv  a  ptTum  yaur  Blaam  ii 
eqniTalent  to  pmenllng  your  eompUmanU. 

ffru*""  (u-llua'),  n.i.  To  perform  the  la- 
Isam:  to  ulnU  vilb  a  ■alaam.  (Se«  tbe 
noon.)  IT.  H.  RuaeU. 

Sal&ble  (>il'a-b1).  a.    See  Saleablk. 

SalMlcnu  (■a-Wibot),  a.  (L.  ntUtx,  totaeir, 
ialaclon^  from  »alu>,  to  leap.]  Loitful; 
Ischsroua 

SAladOally  (Ntl&'khBa-ll),  lufe.  In  a  uda- 
cloui  maimer  i  luitfuUf;  wlcb  eager  animal 

SMdonmau  (u-la'ihnii-neal,  n.  The  qna- 


nUmd  (aal'ad ),  n.  [Pr.  aoladf.  It  ntafa,  a 
aallad  dlita.  from  tuart.  to  aalE,  from  L.  nl, 
•alt,]  L  A  geDeral  name  for  certain  Tege- 
tablM  prenared  and  ■erTMl  ao  u  to  be  eaten 
rav.  Salada  atB  eompoaed  ehleOj  of  letlnca. 
endive.  raiUihei,  gnen  moatard.  laud  and 
water  crsHea.  •Mtty,  and  young  oniona 
Tbxy  aro  usually  druaed  with  egga.  aaltt 
muitard,  oil.  vinegar,  or  Apicea.^2.  A  diih 

chicken  or  Inbiler.  chopped  and  mlied 
with  uncooked  herbi  seaioned  with  aome 

Inf.  — S.  In  the  United  Etatei.  a  lettuce, 
fartlalt.— Salad  ertan,  a  prepared  draa- 
ing  for  lalada, — Saiad  dayt,  greeo,  (miipe 
age;  daja  of  yonthful  Ineiperlanoa. 

^Salad  oil,  ollTe-olL— Salod  tpoan,  a  irpoon, 

uaually  of  ueod  ar  Ivory,  for  miiing  and 

■erving  aalada 
ntlul-bnrnet  (lal'id-bir-net),  n.   A  BritUh 

plant  of  the  genua  Foterluin.  the  P.  Sanffui- 

larta.    See  FOTEKnrx. 
Salads  (aal'ad).    See  sillit. 
fl.la^Hii|[  (aal'ad-lhg),  : 

ftalad-oll  (aal'ad-on).  n. 
dreulng  laladi  and  for 

^UjJ'lwnT  (liTal-be-JU  ; 


^FT'li"  thi 


growing  In 
llfoolhlgl.. 

Buain  (»-lam'),  n.    Same  aa  Sataam. 

BalaTTiiTiiItt  (ul-a-maii'dar),  n.  [Pr.  • 
moTidrv.  I.  and  Or.  aaloinondm.  Skr.  ar 
mandala.ialamander.J  Thepopalaini 
of  a  genu  (Salamandn)  of  ampblbiaa  i 
tUea,  order  Drodela,  vary  otoaelj  allisil 
the  newta,  dlHerJng  from  them  -■-•-'- 


Ull,  and  bj  brbighig  forth  tbetr 
aUn.  The  ttlamandeci  have  ao  do.. 
Uimd-llke  form  (bat  diller  from  lliai 
having  gllli  In  their  early  atagoX  foul 
and  along  tall  The  head  la  thlch.the  b 
broad,  and  the  palat'  ""  " 
— ■--    "-■-— intwa 


<J  glani 


Oie  reputation  of  extreme  veDomotunni. 
thoii^  they  are  in  reality  entirely  harmleM- 
rhe  beat  known  apeclea  la  theS.m^rit,  the 
xnnmon  lalamanderof  the  toath  of  Europe. 


i>  other 
tn  Europe.  Ada.  and  America.     In  America 

iMfnvpomatUl«ffanunte\  Salamandenfeed 

ing  to  a  anpentltlon  once  very  prevalent, 
•uamanderi  aought  the  butteat  fire  to  breed 
In,  queoching  It  with  the  eilreme  frigidity  of 

thelrbody.fllnytelliua'    ■'   ■ "    ■ 

men^  and  the  creature  1 
der.  It  i>  probable  that 


(ffioinvi  jniflig)  found  in  Oeorgia  and  Flo- 
rida,—8.  A  large  Iron  poker,  alio,  an  lion 
plate  uaed  for  cooking  porpoact  tProvln- 
claL]— i.  A  piece  of  metal  Died  Id  a  lUlt- 
ible  bandle,  and  heated,  formerly  uaed  on 
board  abipi  for  the  puipoae  of  tiring  guna. 
—SalaaumliT'i  umT  or  (olanuinilfri  Asir, 
a  name  aometlmea  given  to  llbroua  aibeatot 
from  Ita  bioombna«fbiU(y, 

0ftlaill&lldrft  (aal-a-man'dra),  tL  A  genua  of 
amphibian  vertebrateg.    See  SlLUIANDIII. 

BalAnumdrlda  (tal-a-mau'dri-dS].  ii.  pL  A 
family  of  amphlbiaDa,  comprehendiiLg  the 

B«1»Tn«nr1rin»  (aal-a-man'drin  V  a.     Per- 


(lal-a-man'drDld).  a.    |0r 


pertaining  to  Salamanca  or  ita  Inhabit! 

MlfiniBm"—  (ai-U-man'kei).  n.  tifW. 

pL    A  naflve  or  InbaMtant  of  St' 

In  the  iiL  tbe  people  of  Salamanu 

8alMnUl(aa-lani'ba>,n.     AUnd 


det  ot  two  long  ban 

._  m  the  raft,  which  m 
vable  pol^  arranged  ■ 


the  flaht 

preu  the  net  at  pleaaore.  The  lower  ei 
ijemltlee  of  the  net  are  guided  by  n  corl 
which,  being  drawn  towardi  llie  nit  (t  tli 
tame  time  Ibat  the  long  baml>oai  are  elc 
vated  by  tlie  crane  and  counlerpolae.  oul 
a  amall  portion  ol  tbe  net  remalua  in  Ih 

— •■  '-  eaally  cleand  of 

.Iw^^-net 


iianX  n.    A  variety  ol 

Mpphin,  which  oonalata  of  amall  tnuupann  t 
cryatala,  generally  alx-ilded  priima  of  pale- 
reddlah  and  blnjih  coloun.  II  li  brought 
from  Ceylon. 

■•1U7  (lal'a-ri),  n.  [L.  Hlarium,  from  Ml, 
aalt,  originally  aalt-money.  money  given  tu 
boy  aalt,  aa  part  ol  the  pay  of  Rom  an  luld  ien ; 
hence,  atlpend,  par.  ]  llie  reconipenie  ur 
conalderatioo  ■tinulated  to  be  paid  to  a  per- 
aon  periodically  tor  aervlcei.  lunalty  a  tiled 

quarter.  When  paid  at  ihorler  period*  the 
recompenae  la  uiuaily  called  pay  or  waifea; 
thua.  a  judge,  governor,  or  teacher  rcceTvea 
a  tataryi  a  labourer  receivea  vagtt, 

B&Iajy  (aal'a-riX  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  mlarfrd; 
ppr,  taJarvinff.  To  pay  a  aelary  or  atlpend 
to;  to  attach  a  aalary  to;  a^  a  aalarvA  poaL 


SalUTl  (aal'a-rt).  a.  Ballne.  Sir  T. 
Sale  (aal).  n.     (Icel.  bH.  join,  ule. 


Bromt, 
baivaln; 


nodlty  for  an  agreeil 


U  for  theae  gooda  at 


—Sale  Av  indi  if  landie,  a  aale  or  auction 
where  penoni  are  allowed  to  bid  during  (hs 
time  that  a  amall  piece  of  candle  takea  in 
burning.  —On  aale,  for  Mia.  to  be  bought  or 
aold;  oSerad  to  pnrchaiera. 

Balal  (ail),  n.  [A.  Sai,  KoU.  Mai,  a  aailow 
or  willow.]  Awlckerbaaket;alio,Bbaikel- 
like  net     Spmtr. 

Saleable (A'a^bl), a.  Capableolbelngaold; 
finding  a  ready  matlet ;  In  demand  '  Auy 
(olMUa  flommodlty  .  .  .  removed  out  u( 
tbeconneotlrade.'    Loeke. 

BalMhltmnaa  (■'"-■ "-""),  "  Thsataieut 
being  aaleabla 


Indeed.' 
Cotton,     (Bare.) 
"-  aoAM, 


appiratua  need  on  tbe  banka  near  Uanina,  |  MOap,  MWP  M'ep,  aal'op),  n.  [Ar  « 
fltud  npoD  a  raft  eompoaed  otaeveraltlen  aalep.]  Thedrledtaberonirootioldillt 
of  bambooa.    It  oonalata  ol  a  rectangular  |    tpadea  ol  orchla,  eapedallT ' 


ch.  eUaiii;     *h,  8c.  lodt;     g,  go;     1,  Job;      b,  Tt.  ton;      Bg.  ri<v;      tB,  tAon;  Ih.  Ma; 
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ported  from  FeraU  and  Afiia  Minor.  Salop 
occors  in  commerce  in  tmall  oval  balls  of  a 
whitiah-yellow  colour,  at  timet  semi-irana- 
parent.  of  a  homy  aspect,  rery  hard,  with  a 
faint  peculiar  smell,  and  a  taste  like  that  of 
gum-tragacanth,  bat  slightly  saline.  It  is 
much  valued  in  the  East  for  its  supposed 
general  stimulant  properties,  and  is  also  ea- 
teemed  as  a  nutritious  food  well  suited  to 
children  and  convalescents.  For  use  it  is 
ground  into  a  fine  powd«r,  and  mixed  with 
boiling  water,  sugar  and  milk  being  added 
according  to  taste.  As  a  diet  drink  it  used 
to  be  considered  very  nutritious  and  whole- 
some in  this  coun^T,  and  was  sold  in  Lon- 
don at  stalls  ready  prepared,  as  coffee,  its 
substitute,  now  is. 

8aleratUl(8al-e-r&'tuiXfft  [For  »al  aeratut, 
lit.  aerated  salt]  The  prepared  carbonate 
of  soda  and  salt  used  for  mixing  with  the 
flour  in  baldns,  to  evolve  the  carbonic  add 
gas  on  the  addition  of  water,  and  so  make 
the  bread  light  BretHarU,  [United  SUtes.] 

8ald-room  (sil'r6mX  n.  A  room  in  which 
goods  are  sold;  specifically,  an  auction- 
room. 

^ft^^Tflfltl  (s&lz'man),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  sell  gooos  or  merchandise;  spe- 
cifically, a  wholesale  dealer,  of  whom  there 
are  various  kinds  in  important  commercial 
centres;  as,  a  cattle,  meat,  butter,  hide,  hay, 
fish,  or  other  mUesman.  Simmondt.—Dead 
»aUnnan,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  bntoher- 
meat;  one  who  disposes  of  consignments  of 
dead  meat  by  auction  or  other  modes  of  sale. 

SalewttJ  Salae,t  v.t  [Fr.  talutr.]  To  sa- 
lute.   Chaucer. 

Balework  (sal'wdrkX  n.  Work  or  things 
made  for  sale;  hence,  woric  carelesaly  done. 

I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary  of  Na- 
ture's saitwork.  Shak. 

Ballan  (s&Oi-anX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tribe  of  Franks  who  were  settled  on  the 
SaiA  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

Salian  (s&li-anX  n.  A  member  of  a  tribe  of 
Franks.    See  tne  adjective. 

Sallan  (si'li-anX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
SaliA  or  priests  of  Mars  in  ancient  Aome.— 
SaXiixn  h]pnn»,  songs  sung  at  an  annual  fes- 
tival by  Uie  priests  of  Mars,  in  praise  of  that 
deity,  other  gods,  and  of  dlstinffulshed  men. 
The  sonss  were  accompanied  by  warlike 
dances,  the  clashing  of  ancilia  (shields  of  a 
peculiar  formX  Ac 

Sallant  (s&li-antX  a-    In  A^-  mo  Saliknt. 

8aUaunoe,t  BalUnoe,!  n.  Assault  or  sally. 

flSSoTsal'ikX  a.    [Fr,  mMoue.]    A  term  ap- 

8 lied  to  a  law  or  code  of  laws  belonging  to 
lie  Saltan  Franks.  One  of  the  laws  in  this 
code  excluded  women  from  inheriting  cer- 
tain lands,  probably  because  certain  mili- 
tarv  duties  were  connected  with  the  holding 
of  those  lands.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
females  were  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
France  by  the  application  of  this  law  to  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  term  iolie  law  is  commonly 
used. 

Balloaoew  (sal-i-ki^sMX  n.  pi  tL$alix,$al. 
icU,  a  willow.  ]  A  nat  order  of  upetalous  exo- 
gens,  distinguished  by  a  two-vuved  capsule, 
and  numerous  seeds  tufted  with  long  hairs. 
The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting 
woods  in  tiie  northern  districts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  Only  two  genera  are  in- 
cluded in  the  order,  Salix  or  willow,  and 
Populus  or  poplar. 

Balioaoeoiu  (sal-i-ki'shus).  a.  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  the  willow,  or  the  order  Salicacese. 

Bauoetum  (sal-i-sd'tumXn.  [L.,  from  iolix, 
a  willowj    A  willow  plantation. 

Balloin,  Balldna  (ul'i-sin).  n.  [L.  $alix,  a 
willow]  (CtaHiA.}  A  bitter crysUllizable 
substance  extractea  from  willow  barks  and 
from  that  of  the  poplar.  It  possesses  tonic 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  quinine, 
and  is  a  valuable  stomachic  bitter. 

Balloomla  (sal-I-kor'ni-aX  n.  [From  L  tal, 
italis,  salt,  and  oormi.  a  horn. )  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Chenopodiaceas,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  known  by  the  common 
name  of  glasswort  or  saltwort,  and  well  dis- 
tinguished by  their  Jointed  stems.  They 
are  mostly  weeds  inhabiting  moist  salt  dis- 
tricts on  the  coasts  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
Africa,  and  America.  S.  herbacea  and  S. 
radicans  are  natives  of  Qrent  Britain.  S. 
herbacea,  and  many  other  species,  yield  a 
great  quantity  of  soda. 

SalinrliC  (solisirik).  a.  (L  aatix,  a  willow, 
and  ur.  hyU,  matter.]  Tne  name  given  to 
an  acid  (CjUcO^  obtained  from  oil  of  win- 
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teip*een  and  from  other  sources,  as  salidn. 
It  crystallizes  m  tufts  of  slender  prisms.  It 
has  come  into  very  general  use  as  an  anti- 
septic substance ;  and  being  devoid  of  poi- 
sonous properties  it  may  l^  employed  for 
preserving  foods,  <S:c.,  from  decay. 
SiUiexLoe  (sali-ensX  n.  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  salient ;  the  quality  or  state 
of  projecting  or  being  projected;  projection; 
protrusion. 

Ttie  thiclcness  and  taJitnoi  of  the  external  frontal 
table  remains  apparent.  Sir  IV.  HamUt«n. 

Balient  (s&li-entX  a.  [L.  »alien»,  ppr.  of 
$alio,  to  leap.]  1.  Moving  by  leaps;  leaping; 
bounding;  Jumping.  'Frogs  and  mxlient 
animals.  Sir  T.  Bromte.—2.  Shooting  up 
or  out;  springing;  beating;  throbbing.  'The 
talietU  spout '  Pope.  '  A  mlient  living  spring 
of  generous  and  manly  action.'    Burke. 

Do  beatin);  hearts  of  salient  sprites 

Keep  mca^ture  with  thuie  own?     TtHHysttt. 

3.  Having  the  apex  turned  towards  the  out- 
side; projecting  outwardly;  as,  a  aalvent 
angle.  —4.  Forcing  itself  on  the  notice  or 
attention;  conspicuous;  prominent 

He  (Grenville)  had  neither  salitnt  traits  nor  com* 
preheusiveness  of  mind.  Bancrofl. 

6.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to  a  lion  or  other 
beast  represented  in  a 
leaping  posture,  with  h.s 
right  fore-foot  in  the  dex- 
ter point,  and  his  left  hin- 
der foot  in  the  sinister 
base  of  the  escutcheon. 
Written  also  Saliani. 

Balient  (s&'U-entX  n.  A 
salient  angle  or  part;  a 
projection. 

Baliently  (s&'U-ent-liX 
adv.  In  a  salient  manner. 

Ballflurons  (sa-lif ^r-us),  a.  [L.  m^  salt,  and 
/fro,  to  produce.  ]  Producing  or  bearing 
salt;  as.  saliferous  rock.  —Saliferoua  sy»(em, 
an  old  geological  term  for  the  new  red  sand- 
stone system,  so  named  from  salt  being  a 
characteristic  of  this  system. 

Ballflable  (sal'i-fl-ar-bix  a.  Capable  of  being 
salifled  or  of  combining  with  an  acid  to 
form  a  salt. 

Ballllcatlon  (saia-fi-k&''shonX  n.  The  act 
of  salifying. 

Balifir  (sall-fIX  y>t  pret  &  pp.  Mlified;  ppr. 
salifying.  [L.  tal,  salt,  and/aeto,  to  make] 
To  form  into  a  salt  by  combining  an  acid  with 
abase. 

Ballgot  (sall-gotX  n.  [Fr.]  A  plant,  Trapa 
natana. 

Ballmeter  (sa-lim'et-«rX  ti.  [L.  sot,  aaiie, 
salt,  and  Or.  metron,  a  measure.  ]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  amount  oi  salt  pre- 
sent in  any  given  solntioa 

Ballna  (sa-lI^naX  n.    [Sp,  from  L  toL  salt] 

1.  A  salt  marsh  or  salt  pond  inclosed  from 
the  sea— 2.  A  place  where  salt  is  made  from 
salt  water;  salt-works. 

Ballnatlon  (sal-i-ni'shonX  n.  [See  below.] 
The  act  of  washing  with  or  soaking  in  salt 
liquor. 

The  Egyptians  might  hare  been  accustomed  to 
wash  the  body  with  the  same  pidde  they  used  in 
icUiHotion.  GrmnhUi. 

Ballne  (sa-lInO.  a.  [Fr.  talif^  from  L  joi, 
salt]  1.  Consisting  of  salt  or  constituting 
salt;  as,  saline  paiticles;  saline  substanoes. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  salt;  as,  a 
saline  taste. 

Ballne  (sa-lInO.  n.  [Fr.  saline.  See  adjec- 
tive.] A  salt  spring,  or  a  place  where  salt 
water  is  collected  in  the  earth. 

Ballnenest  (sa-lin'nesX  n.  State  of  being 
saline. 

Ballnlfenmi  (sal-i-nif  dr-usX  a.  Producing 
salt. 

Ballnlform  (sa-lInl-formX  a.  Having  the 
form  of  salt 

BaUnlty  (Ba-lin'iti).'n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  saline  or  salt;  salineness. 

The  salinity  of  the  deep  water  of  the  Atlantic  differs 
Tery  little  from  that  of  it^  surf.ice-water.  Wing  some- 
times a  little  greater  and  vimctimcs  a  little  Icvs. 

Dr.  Carftnter. 

Ballnometer  (saM-nom'et-«r).  n.  [Saline, 
and  Or.  metron,  measure.]  An  apparatus 
for  indicating  the  densi^  of  brine  in  the 
boilers  of  marine  steam-engines,  and  thus 
showing  when  they  should  be  cleansed  by 
blowing  off  the  deposit  left  by  the  salt  water, 
which  tends  to  injure  the  boilers  as  weU  as 
to  diminish  their  evaporating  power. 

Ballno- terrene  (sa-un'6-ter-ran"x  a.    [L. 

sal.  wilt,  and  terrenut,  from  terra,  earth.] 
Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  salt  and  earth. 

BaUnoOB t  (salin'usX  a.  Same  as  Saline. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ballque  (»al'ik  or  sa-l^kO.  a.     SaHe.    *Ful- 


mined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  sali*f%e^,  *     T«ff»- 
nyson.    See  Sauo. 

Balillmrla  (sal-is-bu'ri-aX  n.    £Ixi    bonoar 
of  BiciiiOtl  Anthony  SaUsbury,    u.    disUn- 
guisheU   English  botanLtt.  ]     A     k^i^<**   ^ 
plants,  nat  order  Taxaoen.  the  y^-^rr  tribtt 
S  adianitfolia,  a  Japanese  speci**H  (cuUtui 
ginkgo  or  gingo  in  JapanV,  Lscomiuouly  cul- 
tivated, and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  it* 
];>eouliar  leaves  resembling  those  of  tJie  f  «ni 
called  maiden-hair.    The  fruit  is  «us  lun^  aut 
a  damson,  and  is  resinous  and  aatriiiK<?ut 
The  kernels  are  used  in  Japan  to  prooiote 
digestion. 

Balitet  (sal'itX  v.t  pret'^  pp  salii^<i;  ppr. 
salitix^f.  [L.  salio^  from  sm,  salt]  To  «slt; 
to  impregnate  or  seas<Hi  witJi  salt. 

Baliva  (sa-li'vaX  n.    [L.,  akin  to  Or.  mialon, 
saliva     Comp.  OaeL  and  Ir.  »eilf,   aaliva. 
siitV/t,  to  drop,  to  distil,  to  spit]    'Xlie  fluid 
which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glanda, 
and  which  serves  to  moisten  the  moutli  and 
tongue.    The  principal  use  of  saliva  is  that 
of  converting  the  starchy  elementa  of  th« 
food  into  grape-sugar  and  dextrine.      When 
dischaiiged  from  the  mouth  it  is  called  tntitU^. 
Saliva  contains  about  5or  6  parts  of  solid  mat- 
ter to  995  or  994  of  water,  the  chief  insredien  t* 
being  an  oi^anic  nutter  named  ptyalin  and 
sulpuocyanide  of  potassiuuL    In  its  norvaMl 
state  its  reaction  Is  alkaline,  but  the  desrree 
of  alkalinity  varies,  being  greatest  after 
meala     The  parotid  saliva  is  limpid,  and 
serves  to  moisten  the  food  in  the  process 
of  mastication;  the  sub-maxiUar^  and  *u^ 
lingxtal  saliva  is  viscid,  and  is  esiwntlaJ  to 
deglutition  and  gustation. 

Balival  (sa-li'valX  a.    Same  as  Salivary. 

Balivant  (sal'i-vantx  a.  [L.  salivang.  Bee 
Salivate.  ]    Exciting  salivation. 

BaIivant(sal'i-vantX  n.  That  which  produces 
salivation. 

Baltyary(sal1-va-riXa-  [L.  salivariug.'i  Per- 
taining to  saliva;  secreting  or  conveying 
saliva ;  as,  salivary  glands ;  salivary  ducts 
or  canals. 

Such  animals  as  swallow  tfieir  ailment  witboot  chew- 
ing want  saiivary  glands.  ArbuUu*«t, 

Balivate  (sall-vat),  i;.  t  pret  A  pp.  salivated^ 
ppr.  salivating.  [L  «a2tt?o.  sau'cofv.  to  spit 
forth,  to  salivate.  See  Saliva.]  To  pui)ge 
by  the  salivary  glands;  to  produce  an  unusual 
secretion  and  dischaige  of  saliva  in.  uaually 
by  mercury;  to  produce  ptyalism  in. 

BaIivation(sal-i-v4''shonXn.  Anabnonnally 
abundant  flow  of  saliva;  the  act  or  process 
of  producing  an  excessive  secretion  of  saliva, 
generally  by  means  of  mercury;  ptyalism. 

BaliYOlUt  (sa-lI'vusX  A*  [L-  talivoeue,} 
Pertaining  to  saliva;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  saliva    'Sahoous  humour.     WisemoH, 

Ballx  (s&OiksX  n.  [L.,  a  willow.]  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  nat  order  8alicace»  It 
consists  of  numerous  si>ecies,  all  either  trees 
or  shrubs,  occurring  abnndanthr  in  all  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
It  comprehends  the  plants  called  oaien, 
sallows,  and  willows,  and  is  of  great  econo- 
mical value,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 
the  basketmaker,  but  because  several  spe- 
cies have  a  bark  which  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  tannin.  British  botanists  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  n)ecies  into 
which  the  native  willows  should  be  distri- 
buted, for  while  Bentham  reckons  only 
fifteen,  Babington  extends  the  list  to  fifty- 
elffht    See  willow. 

Bulee-man  (sa-lS'man),  n.    A  ccelenterate 
animal  of  the  genus  Velella  (which  see). 

BaIlender8(sia^en-d£rzXn.  SeeSELLAMDEKS. 

Ballet,  Balade  (sallet  sal'adX  n.     [Fr.  so- 


Sallets. 

*.  German  Sallet.  with  fixed  rlror  'fifteenth  cent) 
*,  Eni^liili  S.t:iei,  witli  tuovaUc  ri^or  (rciy"  of  Henry 
VI  )  <r.  rf,  s  I  let  of  the  archers  of  sixteenth  ccnturx; 
profile  and  front  viewk 

lade.  It  eelata,  from  L  etrtata  (cassis,  hel- 
met understoodX  engraved,  chiselled,  from 


Fate,  far,  fat  W;       m6,  met  h6r;       piue.  pin;      note,  not,  move;     tObe,  tub,  bqll;     ofl.  pound;       u,  8e  ab«ne;      y,  8c.  fsy. 
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ccbIo,  to  engraTo— so  called  from  the  flgares 
cat  on  it]  A  kind  of  light  helmet,  first  used 
In  the  fifteenth  centn^.  Its  characteristic 
martc  is  the  projectioa  behind.  Ballets  were 
made  of  various  forms,  and  with  and  without 
the  vizor.  See  a  punning  use  of  this  term  in 
extract  under  next  word. 
8aUet»t  Salletlllgt  (sal'et,  sal'et-ingX  n. 
A  salad.    In  the  following  extract  there  is  a 

glajr  upon  this  word  and  ioUet  in  sense  of  a 
elmet. 

Wherefore  haTe  I  climbed  into  this  farden  ...  to 
seeif  I  can  eat «  gnus  or  pick  a  xa//rr.  .  .  wbichi»iiot 
aroiu  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather.  And, 
I  tiiink.  this  word  taJ/tt  was  bom  to  do  me  good :  for 
many  a  time,  but  for  a  ssJM,  my  brain>pan  liad  been 
cleft  with  a  brown-biU ;  and,  many  a  time,  when  I  hare 
been  dry,  and  bravely  mardUng,  it  hath  served  me  in< 
stead  olaqnart'pot  to  drink  in;  and  now  the  word  jo/- 
i*t  must  serve  me  to  feed  on.  SMaJk. 

SalllaiUM  t  (salli-ansX  «.  Same  as  Salience, 
Sallow  (sal'ld),  iL  [O.B.  $aUwe,  talw, 
taluht,  A.  Sax.  aealh,  aaliff,  8c.  «atiaA,  IceL 
9eiki,  Dan.  «s<^,  O.H.O.  9alaha,  Mod.  O. 
mud;  the  word  is  widely  spread ;  comp.  L. 
milix,  Gael  teiUcieh,  Ir.  sail— sallow,  widow; 
also  Basque  $ali(fa,  Finnish  talawa,  with 
same  sense.  1  The  common  name  of  various 
roecies  of  the  genus  Salix  or  willow  kind, 
^e  great  or  goat  sallow  {Salix  eaprea)  puts 
forth  its  handsome  veUow  blossoms  verr 
early  in  the  spring.  Its  bark  is  much  used 
for  tanning,  and  its  wood  for  making  imple- 
ments of  husbandly.  It  is  also  grown  for 
hoop-making. 
Sallow  (salTdX  a.  [A.  Baz.  »alu,  mxlcwig, 
maltoe,  sallow,  dark ;  loeL  tdlr,  D.  talwoe, 
O.H.O.  talOf  pale.]  Having  a  yellowish 
colour;  of  a  pale,  sickly  colour,  tinged 
with  a  dark  yellow:  said  <»  the  skin  or  com- 
plexion; as,  a  9<mow  skin. 

What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washed  thy  talUrv  cheeks  (or  RonUmet  SMoA. 

Sallow  (salldX  v.t  To  tinge  with  a  sallow 
or  yellow  colour. 

Jnhr  breathes  hot,  saUtms  the  crispy  6elds. 

J.R.LoweU. 

Sallowlfih  (sall6-i8h),  a.  Somewhat  sallow 
or  yellow  in  colour.  '  A  voun^^sh.  BoUowiih 
gentleman  in  spectacles.     Dieken*. 

BaUowness  (sal16-nesX  n>  The  quality  of 
being  sallow;  paleness,  tinged  with  a  dark 
yellow;  as,  folloumesi  ot  complexion. 

SaUow-thom  (sallO-thomX     See  Hippo- 

PHAE. 

Sally  (saMiX  n.  (Fr.  iattlie,  from  miUir,  to 
leap,  from  L.  »eUu),  talirs,  to  leap,  to  spring 
(whence  mUierUy}  L  A  leaping  forth;  a 
darUng  or  shooting. 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem, 

I  make  a  sudden  taUy, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern.        Ttnt^j^svu. 

8.  A  rushing  or  bursting  forth;  a  quick 
issue;  a  sudden  eruption;  specificallv,  an 
issuing  or  rushinff  of  troops  from  a  besieged 
place  to  attack  the  besiegers;  a%  the  gsirrl- 
8on  made  a  $ally.—S.  A  spring  or  darting 
of  intellect,  fancy,  or  ImaglnatlDn ;  flight ; 
sprightly  exertion. 

These  passages  were  intended  for  sallUs  of  wit. 

SHUingJUtt. 

4.  An  excursion;  a  trip;  a  run. 

Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better  that  makes 
often  satlies  into  it.  and  traverses  it  up  and  down, 
than  he  that  lika  a  milUione  goes  still  round  in  the 
tame  track.  Lcdtt. 

5.  Act  of  levity  or  extravagance;  wild  gaiety; 
frolic;  a  going  beyond  ordinary  rules.  *A 
«i%  of  youth.'    Siar  J.  Dtnham. 

Some  J«/Mrr  of  levity  ought  to  be  impated  to  yoodi. 

0.  In  areh.  a  projection;  the  end  of  a  piece  of 

timber  cut  with  an  interior  angle  formed  by 

two  planes  across  the  fibres,  as  the  feet  of 

common  rafters. 

Sally  (salliX  v.i.  pre!  &  pp.  sallied;  ppr. 

sauying.  [From  the  noun.1  To  leap  or  rush 

out;  to  dart  or  burst  forth;  specifically,  to 

issue  suddenly,  as  a  bodv  of  troops  from  a 

fortified  place,  to  attack  besiegers. 

They  break  the  truce,  and  sal(j>  out  by  nisfht 

Dryden. 

SallT-lim,  Sally-luim  (sani-lunX  n.  [From 
SaUy  Lunn,  a  young  woman  who  sold  this 
species  of  bun  through  the  streets  of  Bath 
about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.] 
A  kind  of  sweet  bun  or  tea-cake,  larger  than 
a  muffin.  It  is  toasted  and  eaten  hot  with 
batter. 

It  is  a  sort  of  night  that's  meant  for  muAns :  like- 
wise crumpets:  also  saiijh4itH*.  Dickens. 

Bally-port  (salll-pdrtX  n.  l.  In  fori,  a  pos- 
tern gate,  or  a  passage  under  ground  from 
the  inner  to  the  outer  woria,  to  afford  free 
egress  to  troops  in  making  a  sally,  closed  by 
massive  gates  when  not  m  use.— 2.  A  large 


port  on  each  quarter  c/L  a  fireship,  for  the 
escape  of  the  men  into  boats  when  the  train 
is  fired. 

SalmagniHti,  Balmagnndy  (sal-ma-gun'- 
diX  n.  (Fr.  mxlmigondiA. )  i.  A  mixture  of 
chopped  meat,  eggs,  anchovies,  red  pickled 
cabbage,  ^kc.,  served  at  taUe  as  a  comer 
dish.  Hence— 2.  A  mixture  of  varioiu  in- 
gredients; an  olio  or  medley;  a  miscellany. 
W.  Irving. 
Salint  Salmla  (siirmeX  n.  [Fr.]  A  ragout 
of  roasted  woodcocks,  larks,  thrushes,  and 
other  species  of  game,  minced  and  stewed 
with  wine,  little  nieces  of  bread,  and  other 
ingredients  calculated  to  provoke  the  appe- 
tite. 

f*^^"Tlft^  (sal'mi-akX  n.  A  contraction  of 
Sal  Ammoniac. 

Salmo  (sal'rodX  n.  [L.,  a  salmon.]  A  genus 
of  teleostean  malacopteryglous  fishes,  con- 
taining many  species,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant British  member  is  &  sotor,  the 
salmon  of  our  rivera  (See  Salmon.)  The 
salmon-trout  is  S.  trutta,  and  the  grav  or 
bull  trout  S.  eriox.  In  the  North  American 
rivers  there  are  several  QMcies  distinct  from 
onra. 

Salmon  (sam'unX  n.  [L.  taimc,  Fr.  sammm.] 
A  fish  of  the  genus  Salmo  (the  S.  mlar)^ 
found  in  all  the  northern  portions  of  Surone, 
America,  and  Asia.  The  salmon  is  botn  a 
marine  and  a  fresh-water  fish.  Its  normal 
locality  mav  be  said  to  be  the  mouth  or 
estuary  of  the  larger  rivers,  whence.  In  the 
season  of  sexual  excitement,  it  ascends  to 
the  spawning  beds,  which  are  frequently  far 
inland,  near  the  head- waters  of  the  riverm. 
On  reaching  the  spawning  station  the  female 
by  means  of  her  tail  makes  a  furrow  in  the 
gravellv  bed  of  the  river,  in  which  she  de- 
posits her  spawn  or  ^gs,  numbering  many 
thousands,  which,  when  impregnated  by  the 
male  accompanying  her.  she  carefully  covers 
up  by  rapid  sweeps  of  her  taiL  At  this  sea- 
son the  snout  of  the  male  undergoes  a 
strange  transformation,  the  under  jaw  be- 
coming hooked  upward  with  a  cartilaginous 
excrescence,  which  is  used  as  a  weapon  in 
the  combats  frequent  when  two  or  more 
males  attach  themselves  to  one  female.  In 
this  condition  he  is  known  as  a  kipper.  The 
time  occupied  in  spawning  is  flrom  three  to 
twelve  days,  and  the  season  extends  from 
the  end  of  autumn  till  q)ring.  After  spawn- 
ing, the  salmon,  both  male  and  female,  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea  under  the  name  of  «pen< /fsA, 
foul  /ish,  or  k€lt»,  the  females  being  furuier 
distinguished  as  titeddert  or  baagita.  In 
from  80  to  140  davs  the  young  fisn  emerges 
from  the  egg.    At  its  emergence  it  is  about 

Linch  long,  and  not  unlike  a  tadpole, 
this  embryo  state  it  is  nourished  from  a 
Yitellicle.  or  umbilical  vesicle,  suspended 
under  the  belly,  containing  the  red  yolk  of 
the  egg  and  oil-globules,  which  constitute 
its  food.  When  about  fifty  days  old  it  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  fi^  is  about 

1  inch  in  length,  and  receives  the  name  of 
tamlct  or  parr.  It  continues  in  the  shallows 
of  its  native  stream  till  the  following  spring, 
when  it  is  from  8  to  4  inches  long,  and  is 
known  as  the  May  parr.  It  now  descends 
into  deeper  parts  of  the  river,  where  the 
weaker  fish  remain  till  the  end  of  the  second 
spring,  the  stronger  ones  remaining  till  the 
end  of  the  first  spring  only.  When  the  sea- 
son of  its  migration  arrives,  generally  the 
month  of  Mayor  June,  the  fins  nave  become 
darker  and  the  fish  has  assumed  a  silvery 
hue.  It  is  now  known  as  a  ffmotf  or  soimon- 
fry.  The  smolts  now  congregate  into  shoals 
and  proceed  leisurely  seaward.  On  reaching 
the  estuary  they  remain  in  its  brackish 
water  for  a  short  time,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  open  sea.  Of  their  life  there  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  they  grow  with  such 
mpidity  that  a  fish  which  reaches  the  estu- 
ary weighing,  it  may  be,  not  more  than 

2  ozs. ,  may  return  to  it  from  the  sea,  after 
a  few  months,  as  a  grilse,  weighing  8  or  10 
lbs.  A  grilse  under  2  lbs.  is  called  a  salmon 
peel.  At  two  years  and  eight  months  the 
grilse  becomes  a  salmon.  The  salmon  re- 
rams  in  preference  to  the  river  in  which  it 
passed  its  earlier  existence.  It  has  been 
known  to  grow  to  the  weight  of  83  lbs.; 
more  generally  it  ii  from  15  to  25  Iba.  It 
furnishes  a  delicious  dish  f<Nr  the  table,  and 
is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  the 
rivers  of  Scotland  in  particular  supplying 
immense  quantities  for  the  market,  its  flesh 
is  of  a  pinkish  orange  colour. 

Salmon-colour  ( sam '  un  -  kul-£r  X  n.  The 
colour  of  the  flesh  of  the  salmon. 


Balmonet  (aanrun-et),  n.  [Dim.  of  salmon.) 
A  little  salmon:  a  samlet. 

ffftlm^nlilw  (sal-nioi/i-ddX  n.  vL  The  salmon 
tribe,  a  family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Malacopteryt^ii  abdominales,  of  which  the 
salmon  is  the  type.  Numerous  species  are 
fouii«l  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  one  of 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  common  salmon 
(S.  iolatX  Osmerus,  Hallotus,  Thymallus, 
C.'ureg»nu8.  Argentina.  Anastomus,  and  Oas- 
teroplectus  are  among  the  genera. 

Salmonold  (sam'un-oidX  a.  A  term  applied 
to  fishes  belonging  to  tne  tribe  Salmonidce, 
o1  which  the  salmon  is  the  type. 

Salmon-trout  (sam'un-trontXn.  The  Salmo 
truUa,  a  species  which  in  value  ranks  next 
to  the  salmon  itself.  It  resembles  the  sal- 
mon in  form  and  colour,  and  is,  like  it, 
migratory,  ascending  riven  to  deposit  its 
spawn. 

Salon  (sft-lofiX  ^-  [Fr.]  An  apartment  for 
the  reception  of  company;  a  saloon;  hence, 
in  the  plural,  fashionable  assemblages;  cir- 
cles of  fashionable  society. 

Saloon  (sa-16u'),  n.  [Fr.  and  Spi  salon.  It 
salone,  from  Fr.  salle.  It  and  Sp.  sola,  a 
hall,  from  O.H.O.  sal,  a  house,  an  abode, 
same  word  as  A.  Sax  seel,  a  haU,  a  house.] 
1.  Any  qwcious  or  el^^t  apartment  for  the 
reception  of  company  or  for  works  of  art;  a 
hall  of  reception;  a  large  public  room;  also, 
a  hall  for  public  entertainments  or  amuse- 
ment; an  apartment  for  specific  public  use; 
as,  the  saloon  of  a  steamer ;  a  refreshment 
saloon,Ac:  '  The  gilded  fato<m«  in  which  the 
first  miagnates  of  the  realm  .  .  .  gave  ban- 
quets and  balls.'  Maoaulay. —^2.  In  arch. 
a  lofty,  spacious  hall,  frequently  vaulted  at 
the  top,  and  usually  comprehending  two 
stories^  with  two  ranges  of  windows.  It  is 
often  in  the  middle  of  a  building,  and  is 
sometimes  lighted  from  the  top.    OwilL 

Saloop  (sa-15p^    Same  as  Salop. 

Saljpa  (sal'pa),  fk  [L.  salpa,  a  land  of  stock- 
fish.] A  genus  of  tunicate  molluscs  which 
float  in  the  sea,  protected  by  a  transparent 
gelatinous  coat,  perforated  for  the  passage 
of  water  at  both  extremities.  These  animms 
are  very  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  are 
freouently  phosphorescent.  They  are  met 
with  in  two  conditions  known  as  single  and 
chain  salpcs.  The  latter  give  origin  to  the 
single  forms  by  sexual  reproduction,  whilst 
the  single  forms  produce  the  chain-salpie  by 
budding. 

Salplan  (sal'pi-anX  n.  A  tunicate  mollusc 
of  uie  genus  Salpa  (which  seeX 

Salpioont  (sal'pi-konX  n.  [Fr.  and  Ap., from 
salpiear,  to  besprinkle;  Vf^.,  to  com,  to  pow- 
der, from  sal,  salt,  ana  ptear,  to  prick.] 
Stufllng;  farce;  chopped  meat  or  bread,  &4i., 
used  to  stuff  legs  of  veaL    Bacon. 

a^ipitMf  (sal'pi-ddX  n.  vL  A  family  of  mol- 
luscs, of  which  Salpa  Is  the  typical  genus. 
See  Salpa. 

Balpingo-pharynyna  (sal-ping^'gd-fa-rin'- 
Jd-usX  n.  [Or.  ialpxnax,  a  tube  or  trumpet, 
and  pharyngx,  the  pharynx.]  In  anaL  that 
part  of  the  palato-pharvngeus  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

Sall»lnx  (sal'pingks),  n.  [L]  In  anoL  the 
Eustachhin  tube.    See  Eustachian. 

Salsafy  (sal'sa-fIX    See  Salsify. 

Salaamentarloua  t  (sal'sa-men-ti'^ri-usX  a. 
[L.  scUsamentarius.\  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
taining salt;  salted.    Bailey. 

Salse  (slUsX  n.  rFr.  salss,  from  L.  salttis^ 
salted. ]  An  erupuon  of  hot  acidulated  mud 
from  a  small  orifice,  generally  in  volcauic 
regions,  and  frequenUy  accompanied  by 
steam  and  gases  at  a  high  temperature, 
which  act  powerfully  on  the  surrounding 
solid  matters,  disintegrating  and  decompos- 
ing them,  Mid  forming  new  compounds.  In 
some  dii^cts  the  gases  are  inflammable, 
and  flames  issue  from  the  oriflces.    Page. 

Salsify  (sal'si-fiX  n.  [Fr.  salsijis,  goat's- 
beard.]  A  plant,  Trahopogon  pomfolius, 
called  alsopnrple goafa-beard.  See  Ooat's- 
BEARD.    Written  also  Salsafy. 

ffftif^lift  (sal-sillaX  n.  [Sp. ,  from  L.  salsus, 
salted,  sal,  salt]  A  name  of  several  amar- 
yllidaceous  plants  produdng  edible  tubers, 
and  belonging  to  the  genus  Bomarea,  or  to 
the  closely  allied  genus  Alstroemeria.  One 
species  (B.  or  A.  sduUs)  is  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  its  roots  being  eaten  like  the 
potato;  it  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Other 
species,  such  as  B.  salsilla,  are  natives  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  and  are  pretty  twining 
plants  with  showy  flowers. 

Salso-add  (sal'sd-as-idX  a.    [L.  salsus,  salt. 


oh.  cAain;     tb,  Sc.  loch;     g.  go;     Ujoh;    h,  Fr.  toti;     ng,  slit^;     fB,  thsa;  th,  lAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;     zh,  airure.— See  Kbt. 
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h  the  aid  of  heat:  but 
Inmanaa  quantltlu  an  obtained  from  tha 
aalt-mlnei  In  the  nelBhhourhood  of  North- 
wlch.  In  ChcahM.  and  the  wlt-iprion  In 
Cheehlre  and  Warceeterahlre  lumlih  a  large 
woportlon  of  tha  salt  made  use  of  In  Great 

tliapUc  Id  curing  meat ;  It  Is  alio  lanety 
ainplDyodu  a  condiment  to  food,  or  raCner 
aa  a  siilstance  IndbpcDsahle  to  dlgeitlnn. 
I'omnion  salt  li  the  itartlni- point  In  tha 
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Hiuada  It  Is  genanlli'  applied,  howaver, 
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pnsitlnn.  Ilia  piuducta  ot  such  deconipo- 
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called  diiigntaeeiit!  others  suDer  thair 

lent:  llieae  are  called  cllDrssixnlMlli.  The  ' 
combination  of  salts  with  each  other  gives  ' 
rise  to  compounds  called  <'-  "-  —' ' 


pork. —I  To  ail  with  salt  between  the  li. 
bera  and  planks,  as  a  ship,  for  Iba  prso 
vation  ol  the  timber. -Ts  uU  OH  tnsDiet.i 


a  be.  In  whole  or 

iandasalt.acon. . 

replacing  the  hydrogen  of  an 
metal.— DccnrnUlinp  diUi,  Otvm  wmcu 
bnrat  when  heated,  with  a  crackling  notes. 
Into  smaller  fragmenti.  as  the  oltralea  ot 
baryta  and  lead.  —  EBtniiat  tola,  ehoas 
which  are  procured  from  the  Julcea  of 
phintabyclystallliatlon.-^imJaaUi,  those 
which  are  prepared  by  calcining,  than  boil- 
ing the  matter  in  water,  straining  off  the 
liquor,  and  avaponUnjf  all  tha  moisture. 

powder,  — /'unAfa  rail,  the  |5iuspb«te  of 

COBMIC  '-  Natitt  Mill,  mineral  bodies  re- 
sembling precious  stonee  or  gema  in  theii 
eitemal  character,  and  u  named  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  artificial  salts.— Prr- 

change  on  exposure  to  tfie  air.  — I^^tild 
ra  pTocnred  principally  from 

olpolash:  often 


each  article,  in  some  ~o 

at  paymenL— I'd  sotf  a  

fa*  grains  of  goM-dnst  orer  an  unpiodnc- 
tlre  hole,  a  trick  among  gDld-dlnen  wb«n 
they  want  to  obtain  ablgta  price  tor  their 
claim  Irom  an  Ineiperlencad  person. 

Salt  (salt),  a.i-  To  deposit  salt  trom  a  a>- 
llne  subsUnce:  aa.  the  brine  b«ins  to  nU. 

■•Itt  (salt),  n,  [O.Fr.  «utt,X  hKuj,  k 
■  leap;  the  act  ol  Jumping.    'Krlsk- 


[  ptanls.  as  tha  subcarbona 


McgUau 


filJiieniSaUa/Ltmotu.— Salt  <// Ian, 
buuate  ul  potash,  which  was  Ont  pr 

applied  by  dyers  and  calico-pilatcrs 
tochlaride  at  tin,  which  Is  eitenilve] 
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jlnd 

cury  ■ 
phale 

hydrochh 


_ Jhloride 

, iBL— Salt  puTlaU,  phos 

lie  ol  soda.— .^rit  uf  alt,  muriatic  o 
....      ^  Taite;  smack;  la 


Attic  tcUL-i.  That  whM  seasons  or  giiea 
llairaui ;  that  which  preaerras  Inn  cormp- 

S.  A  veisel  for  holdhig  salt;  a  salVcelltr 
■A  doien  of  slltar  taiU,'    I'ipyt. 

T.  A  marshy  place  flooded  by  the  tida  IPro- 
TlnclaL  }-a  A  saUor,  esp«clall)r  an  old  sailor. 

iCoIlaq,)— jliot«  or  ieluie  lA<  BaJf,phraaea 
laving  their  origin  in  the  subordination 
formerly  maintained  among  persons  at  the 
Biime  table.  The  family  sallrcallar,  a  nlen- 
all  of  maaaire  Btlrei,  was  placed  near  the 
middle  ol  tha  table,  and  parsons  of  dlstlnc- 
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Balt(s|1tXa 

sail;  as.  soil  h^t:  sail  • 

aa.  a  tatt   marsh 
a.  Sharp;  bitter;  p 

affection.'    S/iak.- 
slre;  as,  he  paid  a 


grass  or  hay.  — 
a*  -*.  Lrchrmus; 
loj,  dear:  ripcD- 


BaltaJlt  (aal'tant).  a.  [h.  lallam, 
ppr.  ot  saffo,  to  leap.)  X.  Leaping;  lamp- 
ing; dancloE  —1,  In  her.  a  term  applied  to 
the  aunlrrel.  weasel,  rat,  and  all  lennlD. 
and  also  to  the  cat,  greyhound,  ape.  and 
muDkey,  when  In  a  position  springing  toi^ 

■«ltaTello(iaI-U-raI-Io).n.  [It]  1.  A  brtsk 
Neapolitan  dance  somewhat  resembling  la 
Jig.— £  The  music  for  such  a  dance,  which 
is  written  In  triple  time.  —4  A  harpsichord 
Jack,  so  called  because  It  Jumpa  on  the  kej 

OgltMe  (sal'Ut).  v.i.  pret  soUoEed ;  ppr. 

•attaring     |L  talto.  •altaiJwi.  a  Iraq,  nvm 

lalio,  to  leap]    To  leap ;  to  Jump ;  to  aktp. 

[BATe 
aaltatlon  (sal-U'shonV  n.    [I.  anllatia,  aal- 

caEumis,  from  KUto,  a  freq.  of  lofu,  to  leap.  | 

1.  A  leaping  or  Jumjdng. 


1.  Beating  or  palplUlion;  as.  the  taUatian 
Saltatoras  (uI-ta-tA'rit),  n,  f4.  Bee  SaLTI- 
Saltatorla  (aal-U-tC'rf-a).  n.  pi.    (L  Mflata- 


Eliltatorloui  (sal-ta-id'ri-usj,  a.     Same  u 

BaltattiiT  (ul'U-to-rlX  a.     [»«<  above) 

leaping  or  dancUig ;  adapted  for  leapbig. 
The  hind-legs  of  the  kangaruo,  cricket,  &o.. 


Ing  salt  in  kitchens,  Ac 

BUt-tnitUr(s|tlt'hul-ir).(L  Butler  seaaoDed 
with  salt  to  make  It  keep.  Sbakspere  usaa 
It  as  an  adjective:  'Ueclianlcal  mllbuUir 
rogue'  (that  is,  dealing  In  salt-hutlerl 

BaltcakaCsalfUk),!!.  The  technical  nams 
for  the  sulphate  of  soda  produced  In  tha 
manufactura  ol  aoda-ash.  II  is  used  h* 
soap-boilers  and  crown-glaas  maken. 

8alt-Ctlt_<>*I(luit),n.    AUimpofsa 


of  old  walla. 


SaJt-ceuir  (B«It'se1-l«r).  n.  [A  Untologlcal 
term,  lit  a  sal t-salt-dtsh,  ashlar  here  being* 
Ft  nfure.  a  ull-cellar,  from  I.  tat,  talk) 


Balt-dvty  (Mlt-dlt-tl),<L  A  duly  on  salt: 
in  London,  a  duty  formedy  payable  to  tha 
lordmaTor.  Ac.  lor  salt  brought  to  the 
port  of  London,  being  the  twentieth  part. 

who  givea  or  ap'pUcs  uIL- E.  Ona  tbat'iclls 
salt.- S.  A  drtsalter.  Tha  Incorparsted 
saltan,  or  dryialters.  ol  London  form  ona  of 

BalUrn  (wifem),  n.  a  salt-wnrt;  a  huUd- 
ing  In  which  salt  la  made  by  boiling  or  eva- 
poration ;  mora  eapeclally,  a  plot  of  reten- 
tive land,  laid  out  In  pools  and  walka.  when 
the  sea-water  Is  admitted  to  be  evaporated 

Kthe    heat  of   the  sun's   rays.      £  B. 


Bglt-fOot  (snlt'Hit),  n.  A  large  aalVcallat 
liinnerly  placed  near  the  middle  of  a  long 
table  to  mark  tha  plane  ol  dlvlsioo  batwesa 


nte.  flu.  lal,  nil: 


it,  Mr;      pine,  pla;     uAla.  not.  n 


ttthe.  tnb,  bull:       all,  pound;       0,  Bo.  abiuei     f.  Be.  Isy.    , 


the  HipvTlar  mi  Um  InTnior  innU.    Bm 
UDder  Bxvr. 
8»lt-(neiil(i*lt'KT«DX>.   OrMnUketlH 

Salt-holderMfhAld-irXn.    Aultcellmr. 

Lord  Lj/UtnL 
SalUOO*  (ul'tl-kai).  n.    [L.  nlticiu.  dinc- 


/Drmiairiix  !•  II  common  Brillih  iptdts 
taltlar  (ul'Mr).  n.    Sams  u  SulHn. 
aftlUmr  (Hl'Ur),  n.    A  blunder  tor  SMip: 


^._Jk(Ml'(l«ri^\n.f>l.    [L.»oKuii 

*  Ie»p,  tnA  aradiar,  to  wilk.]  A  trilw  o( 
■piden  wliLcii  kIzo  thslr  pny  bv  lenpliig 
upon  It  {rom  ■  dlMaocg.    CallDd  ■!»  &iU<t- 

BUUgndetuI'tl-KridXa-  LMplng:  fonned 
lor  luplng. 
SklUxnulB  (ul'tl-grid),  n.  On«  of  the  Saltl- 

SijUnbaneo,)  StlUmtwuMt  (uI-i1d- 
bmog^e.  •il-tlm-baBK'ka)  n,  [It  uUint- 
baTiCD»  Yt.  taltiiiibanqtu,  ■  moaaCabuik;  IL 
latlart  in  bai^ca,  to  l«iip  on  ttte  bvacb.  to 


BUtlre,  BaltlBr(ul't«i), 
tor,  Hod.  Fr  Buloir, 
ortginiUy  ■  kind  ot  itir- 

Intiai  ot  Malio.  La  lup.] 
Id  A«r.  ID  ordlnur  In  (b.t 
form  of  ■  St  Andnv'i 

beudi.  dexter  taa  ilnli- 
Ur,  cro»ilng  B»ch  other. 
Long  -  ihiped  chuBDt 
(iwordt.      ■" ' 


BkllUh  ( ntlt'Iib  ).  n.    Bomeirbit  ult;  tlnc- 

torsd  or  Impnginted  modenitely  with  ult. 

'ThetoKuAiurge.-    Mir.  for  Mao: 
8altUlllr(i||lt1di-U),adr.  WIU)  a  modente 

deam  of  ultneia. 
8altMmaM(i*l['ldi-nei),n.    The  >Ute  or 

qualJly  of  belns  ultlih. 
flalt-Jnuk  (eslt^lungk),  n.    Drr  ult  beet  for 

SBltleu  (>«ine>).a.    DeiUtute  of  ult;  In- 

SBit-Uok(i*It11k),n.  Ault-iprjsg.  [Unltsd 

Saltir  (MlI^X  adv.    In  ■  ult  minner;  with 

(heUuteoruIt, 
Salt-manta  (inlfminhx  n-    I^nd  under 

putur?-);ru4P9  or  herbjige  pUnU.  mbjecl 

In  coiueqgencfl  o(  proiimJty  to  Uib  kx.  ue 

-"™  "loipiJl^^S.  A  mine  where  rock- 

■X  n.  The  quiUtj  or  etate 
ui  iniitH  Hit  u[  ImpraoiuMd  with  ult :  u, 
the  MltiuM  of  Hn-wkter  or  of  profleioiu. 
■The  dlflerence  between  taUnta  ud  bll- 

n  (i^fpui),  IL   A  lira*  ihaUow  ptn 
d  In  which  utt-WBter  or  brine  li  era- 


tldciil  HHldl 

„  _ —  In  which  ult  l>  prodawd 

brenpontlon. 

Utpnn(>»lfp«  Mr),  n.  (Soli,  ud  Or.  fx- 
IrsLBitone.l  A  ult. called  ilu  JirUn. ud 
la  elwmickl  noneDclsture  Sitntt  of  Potat- 
ttvm  m  PatoMiie  NUtou.    Se«  NtTBt. 

bltpttrout  (lall-pftmiL  o.  PertalnlOK  to 
ultpetreor  partBUOg  of  It*  qnalltlei;  Im- 
pregnited  with  ultpetre. 

b^pit  (Mlfplt).  n.  A  pit  where  ult  !■ 
■ot;  ■  ult-pu. 

fin-radlOkl  (Mllt-nd-i-kil),  n.  In  Am. 
ailmple  oreoiaponiid  gobatuice  cipableof 
oomlunlng  with  a  metal  or  compound  ■ub- 
ataoce,  u  amnianiuni,  which  ma;  lake  the 
place  of  ■  metaL 

Bait  -  nkar  (Ntlt-rUrer).  n.  One  employed 
In  nUng  oi  ooUectlng  aalt  In  natnntl  ult- 


Shit-rlwam  (ultrAm).  n.    A  Tague  and  li 
definltB  populsT  name  sppUsd  to  almott  t 

are  common  aiponff  adDlt4.eiceptrlncwon 


dnlna  to  t 

__■    ^ik. 

B«lt-««datmt  (■•It'Bed-a-ClTkn.    Borwilc 

ttlt-niiat  (mlt'iprlngX  n.    A  ipring  of 
aalt-wacv;  m  brlne-Bprlag. 
Bslt-Wmtw  (HU'w».t4r>,  n.   Water  Impng- 

Balt-wmter  (tiw^^-ttr).  '<%.  Pertaining  or 
reUUng  to  ulc-water  (that  li,  the  aeal :  be- 
lonslng  to  the  KW^  QKd  at  tea;  n.-tU-vaUr 

Bait-work  (lalt'w^tk).  n.    A  boiue  or  place 

Saltwort  (Mlfwtrt),  n.  A  popular  name 
applied  to  the  >pec<ei  of  SaUola,  and  alao 

B«ltr  (Hl'tl),'<L    Somewhat  aalt;  aaltlah. 
BalnDiloni  (u-llfbri-n>),  a.    [L,  lUuttr, 
aatuMt,  from   «ilbt.   health.     Akin   aofe 

Shlchicie>J    FaTon>abletohealth:beaiai- 
.;  pmmotlnE  healt'  '  '   ' 

a  taivbriout  cUmate. 


Ithfnl,  wholeaorae,  healthy,  tain. 


health ;  aa.  the  jajtiirily  i^ 
.  Hitwr,  to  aalute. )    To  aa- 


8alnt4iilr(ul'a-ta-ri-II).a<fe.   In  a: 
manni^rriaTonrablt  to  health. 

Baluturlnwi  (aal'li-ta-ri-nH).  n.     .. 

quaUtr  ot  being  ulularr  or  of  Bontiibntlng 
tohealth:  wholewmeneu  JaAneim.— l.Thf 
quality  ot  promotlug  nwd  or  praipetlt}. 

BalntUT  (aal'D-ta-il),  a.  (Fr.  nluloin; 
L  mlulani.  from  aalui,  ufuEi^  health, 
aatetf.]    1.  Wholeaom*:  bealtbtnli  protoot- 


flin  Whal«M>me,  bealthful,  aalubrtou^ 
beneRdal,  uufnl,  adrantaffeou^  proDtable. 
Salutation  <iat-Q-U'>hon>.  n.  [Fr.,  from 
LHiuioiia  SecBALnrel  The  act  of  aalnv 
Ing  or  paring  reipect  or  reference  by  the 
dutomalyworde or  action!;  the  act  of  greet- 
ing; alio,  that  which  iidone  orultared  In  the 
act  of  ulntlng  or  greeting,  it  may  conaiit 
In  the  eipreulon  of  kind  wlihei,  bowing. 


StS.  Oreettng,  ulnle,  addraaa. 

Salvtatodu  t«*-«'la-tfl"ri.an).  n.  In  the 
United  SUtcL  the  atudent  oE  a  coUege  who 
prononneei  the  Mlutatort  oraUon  at  Uie  an- 
nual commencement  or  like  eierdaea. 

B«lnUtOTUy(u-ia'ta-to-il-U),ad>.   Byway 


I  epithet  applied  Ui 


.of  the  church.'  Miilm. 


Balat«(u-iat').>.i 


X" 


aatu4t  tatutit. 
Sival  1.  To  addreu  with  ei- 
;tnd  wtihei,  or  In  order  to  thow 
>urleay;  togreet;  tohaU.  'So- 
ber king.'    Sliak. 


i.  To  greet  with  a  Maa,  a 
like;  u,  to  paia  a  penor 


ontrihule  a  health- 


gratify. 

SalnU<aa-lfit0.el 

honeback.'    Shai 
Saints  (M-lOf),  n. 


S.  A  Uu    'There  cold  vxtulu.  but  here  a 

and  nary ,  a  compliment  paid  when  aroyal  or 
other  dlitlngulBbed  penonage  preKntahim- 
aelt.  when  iquadrona  or  other  bodiei  meet, 

ot  giving  a  talate— flrlng  cannon  nr  email 
arma,  dlppinB  coloun,  flaga,  and  topulli, 

ing,  Ac  A  royal  aalute  cobHlflla  in  the  lirlng 
ot  twenty -one  gunt.intheloweringbyolBco™ 
ot  their  Bword  poloM,  and  the  dipping  of  the 
eoioura.  Such  forma  ot  uluit  u  the  firing 
ot  guna,  lowering  of  awords,  and  preaentlng 
anna,  alike  render  the  aiilp  or  loldler  Bo 
dolng^powerteM  for  aggreeeion  at  the  time, 

tary  putting  of  the  party  aaluting  into  the 
power  of  the  party  aaluted. 

A  A  gold  coin,  ot  the  talne  ol  tit ,  ittnck  by 
Henry  V.  after  hli  conqucaU  in  France.  It 
wai  10  named  from  the  ulntatlon  repre- 
aentsd  on  It,  rti.  the  Virgin  Uary  holding  a 
(hield  with  the  anna  d  France,  and  tin 
angel  holding  another  with  the  anna  ol 
France  and  england  qaarteriy,  with  the 
word'Ave|-(BaUt>lnaicrotl.  Saluteawerv 
alio  coined  In  the  reign  ol  Henry  VI. 
SalUter  (la-lOfirJ,  n.  On*  who  lalutea 
SalutUBrOOg  (aal-Q-tlfiruaX  a.  IL.  aahil. 
ifer—iahu,  health,  and  fern,  to  bring.  ] 
Bringing  health;  healthy;  ulutary.  'The 
gentTenJutxA^TMuallof  Montpelller.'Zlfli- 
BalntUSranily  (aal-fl-tir«r-tu-ll).  adv.  In 
a  lalntlferoui  manner.  CuduerlA.  [Kare.] 
BalniUll^(Hl-ra-bll'l-tl),>i.  The  state  of 
bc^  aalTabla;   Che  poulhlUty  of   l>elng 


oh,i*atn;      Ah,  8b.  loeA;      g,  ^;      J.Job;      h.  Vr.  ton;      ng,  riiw;     ra,  llt«D;  th,  (Mn; 


«.   l^e°"ii"o 


planta,naL  order  Saint 

entire  leaTO.  and  Iooh  branching  paiiii  lin 
ol  amall  flowera  S.  pcnica  li  lupiiiiuU  to 
bethemuatardplant  ol  Scripture,  which  liB> 
ie>7  amall  aeeda.  and  gnwi  Into  a  tree  1 U 
trait  laiuccnlentandtaiteatike  garden  creta 
The  bark  ot  the  root  I*  acrid. 
■alTadoiaosB  (ul'Ta^O-rfiA-ex  n.  si  a 
snail  nat.  order  of  monopetalona  dicoty- 
ledona,  allied  to  Oleaeea  and  JaamlDaceiD. 

Syria,  and  North  Africa,  Tbe  genna  Salva- 
dora  li  the  type.  See  BaLTapoKA. 
SalTMtS  (ul'vAjX  n.  (Fr.,fromI.LKi;i»- 
(rium.  from  L.  aoJetu.  aafe.)  1.  The  act  of 
uving  a  Hhlp  or  goodi  from  extraordinary 
danger,  ta  from  the  lea,  Hre,  an  enemy,  or 

w,  trig:    «h,  vAlg;    ih,  ainre.— See  Set. 


SALTAOS 


rc4 


8AHLET 


the  like.— 2.  In  eomtMreial  and  maritime 
iaw,  (a)  an  allowance  or  compensation 
to  which  those  persons  are  entitled  by  whose 
Toluntary  exertions  ships  or  goods  hare 
been  saved  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  fire, 
pirates,  or  enemies.  The  crew  of  a  ship  are 
not  entitled  to  salvage  for  any  extraordinary 
efforts  thoy  may  have  made  in  saving  their 
own  vessel  If  the  salvors  and  the  parties 
from  whom  salvage  is  claimed  cannot  agree, 
a  competent  court  has  to  fix  the  sum  to 
be  paid  and  adjust  the  proportions,  which 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  (b)  That 
p«*rtion  of  the  property  saved  from  danger 
or  destruction  by  the  extraordinary  and 
voluntary  exertions  of  the  salvors. 

Salvage t  (sal'v&JX  a.  [O.Fr.  gaulvage.  See 
Savage.]    Savage;  rude;  cruel 

Satyagat  (sal't^X  ^  ^  savage  or  wild 
person. 

MlTageMet  (sal'va-JesX  n.  Savageneas; 
wildness.    Spen$er. 

SalTatella  (sal-vatella),  n,  [It,  dim.  of 
L.  §alvcUor,  from  tcUvo,  ialvatum,  to  save.  ] 
A  vein  situated  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
near  its  inner  margin,  so  called  because  the 
ancients  recommended  it  to  be  opened  in 
certain  diseases,  as  melancholic  and  hypo- 
chondriacal affections,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  from  it  having  considerable  efficacy 
in  the  cure  of  disease.    J>unglwm. 

SalyaUon  (sal- va'shon).  n.  [O.  Fr.  aalvation, 
from  L.  mlvo^  Molvatum,  to  save,  from  tai- 
vtu,  safe,  same  root  as  mZiw.  $alutis,  safety 
(whence  §alute).  ]  1.  The  act  of  saving:  pre- 
servation from  destruction,  danger,  or  great 
calamity.— 2.  The  redemption  oi  man  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  liability  to  eternal 
death  and  the  conferring  on  hhn  everlast- 
ing happiness;  attainment  of  eternal  bliss; 
the  bliss  of  heaven.  *  To  earn  galvation  for 
the  sons  of  men.'  Milton,  ' High  in  foZva- 
tion  and  the  climes  of  bliss.'    Milton. 

Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  ttUvation, 

a  Cor.  vii.  la 

&  Manifestation  of  saving  power. 

Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  taivation  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  will  shew  to  you  to-day.  Ex.  xiv.  13. 

A  That  which  saves;  the  cause  of  saving. 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation.  Ps.  xxvii.  x. 

SalTatoryt  (saFva-to-ri),  n.  [Fr.  aalvatoire. 
See  Salvation.]  A  place  where  things  are 
preserved:  a  repository.  '  In  what  mlvato- 
ris4  or  repositories  the  species  of  things 
past  are  conserved.'    Sir  Jr.  Hals. 

8alT»  (stiv  or  salvX  n.  [A.  Sax.  9ea{f,  a  salve, 
an  ointment;  D.  talve,  Dan.  $alve,  O.  $albe, 
O.H.O.  »alba,  salve,  ointment    See  verb.) 

1.  An  adhesive  comi>oeition  or  substance  to 
be  applied  to  wounds  or  sores;  a  >'^*""g 
ointment— S.  Help;  remedy. 

If  they  shall  excommunicate  me.  hath  the  doctrine 
of  meekness  any  sa/v«  for  roe  then  t      Ifamm*Htt. 

Salve  (sttv  or  salv).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  salved; 
ppr.  salving.  [A.  Sax.  •ealjian,  from  the  noun; 
cog.  Dan.  talve,  O.  Sax.  and  Ooth.  so^Mn; 
from  root  $al,  whence  L  talvua,  safe.  &c.] 
L  To  apply  salve  to;  to  heal  by  applications 
or  medicaments ;  to  cure  by  some  remedv. 
'May  talve  the  long-grown  wounda'  Shak. 

Many  skilful  leeches  him  abide 
To  salv*  his  woonds.  S/**iMr, 

2.  To  help;  to  remedy. 

But  Hbrank  salved  both  their  in&mies 
WUh  noble  deeds.  S/ettstr. 

8.  To  help  or  remedy  by  a  salvo,  excuse,  or 
reservation.    Milton.    [Rare. ) 
Salve t  (salvX  v.t.    [L  mlve,  hall.  Qod  save 
yoiL)    'To  salute. 

By  this  the  stran(;er  knight  in  pvesence  cxme. 
And  goodly  salvtd  them.  S^nser. 

Salve  (salv),  v.t  [From  the  noun  mlvage.l 
To  save,  as  a  ship  or  goods,  from  danger  or 
destruction,  as  from  shipwreck,  fire,  or  the 
like ;  as.  to  aaXv€  a  cargo.  Seottman  nem- 
paper. 

Salver  (sal'vdrX  n.  (Sp.  wlva,  a  salver:  alM> 
the  previous  tasting  of  a  great  man's  food 
by  a  servant  to  see  that  It  is  wholesome, 
from  L  m/ma.  safe.]  A  kind  of  tray  or 
waiter  for  table  service,  or  on  which  any- 
thing is  presented  to  a  person. 

Salver  (sa\^«r).  n.  One  who  salves  or  cures, 
or  one  who  pretends  to  cure ;  as,  a  qnack- 
mlver. 

Salve  Beglna  (salVd  r6-jl'na).  n.  [L ,  HaO. 
QuQen(of  HeavenX]  One  of  the  most  popu- 
lar fitrayers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
ao  nan|e(l  from  its  first  words,  forming  part 
of  the  liaily  breviary,  but  still  more  used 
for  private  devotion. 


Salver^haped 
Corolla. 


Salver-ibaped  (sal'v6r-sh6pt).  a.  In  hot 
a  term  applied  to  a  monopetalous  ooroIU 
having  the  tube  short  and 
the  Umb  spreading  out 
flat  as  in  the  primrose. 

Salvia  (sal'vi-aX  n.  [L., 
from  mIvo,  to  save— in  allu- 
sion to  the  reputed  healing 
virtues  of  the  plant]  A 
genus  of  plants,  including 
the  common  sage.  See 
Saob. 

SalvlflC  (sal-vif ikX  a.    [L 
salvui,  safe,  and  /octo,  to  make.]    Tending 
to  save  or  secnre  safety.    [Bare  and  obso- 
lete.] 

Salvo  (sal'vd),  n.  [From  the  L.  talvo  jure. 
'the  right  being  intact,'  an  expression  used 
in  reserving  righta]  An  exception;  reserva- 
tion; an  excuse.  'Any  private  milvoeM  or 
evasions.'    Addigon. 

They  admit  many  saivos,  cautions,  and  resenrations. 

EiJk»H  BasiiiJti. 

Salvo  (sal'vd).  n.  [Fr.  wXve,  1 1  mUva.  a  salvo, 
a  salute,  from  L.  salve,  hail,  salvus,  safe.] 

1.  A  general  discharge  of  guns  intended  for 
a  salute. 

On  the  King's  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  was  received 
with  the  honours  of  a  victor:  with  flourishes  of  trum- 
pets, saivas  of  artillery,  ana  the  loud  shouts  of  the 
soldiery.  Presatt. 

2.  A  concentrated  fire  from  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaching,  Ac,  the  simultaneous 
concussion  of  a  number  of  cannon-balls  on 
masonry,  or  even  earth-woric.  producing  a 
very  destructive  result— S.  The  combined 
shouts  or  cheers  of  a  multitude,  generally 
expressive  of  honour,  esteem,  admiration, 
&c. ;  as.  salvos  of  applause. 

Sal-VOlatUe  (sal-v6-lari-le),  n.  See  under 
Sal. 

Salvor  (sal'vor),  n.  One  who  saves  a  ship  or 
goods  from  wreck,  destruction  by  fire,  or 
the  like. 

Samt  (sam),  adv.  [See  Sam!.}  Together. 
Spenser. 

Samara  (sam'a-ra),  n. 
[L.  samara,  samera, 
the  seed  of  the  elm.] 
An  indehiscent  supe- 
rior fruit,  being  a 
few -seeded  indehis- 
cent tlry  nut,  elon- 
gated into  wing-like 
expansions,  as  in  the  f^t  or  key  of  the 
ash-tree,  ebn,  maple.  Ac. 

Samare(8a-mttr^.n.  [SeeSncAiiRE.1  A  kind 
of  jacket  anciently  worn  bv  ladies,  having  a 
loose  body  and  four  side-laps  or  skirts  ex- 
tending to  the  knee.  Handle  Holme.  Writ- 
ten also  Samarra,  Semmar,  Ac. 

Samaritan  (sa-mar'i-tan),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  Samaria,  the  principal  city  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  and  after  the  captivity  of  those 
tribes  repeopled  by  Cuthites  from  Assyria 
or  Chaldea.— 2.  Applied  to  the  characters 
of  a  kind  of  ancient  Hebrew  writing  proba- 
bly in  use  before,  and  partly  after,  the 
Babylonish  exile. 

Samaritan  (sa-mar'i-tan),  n.  1.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Samaria,  or  one  that  belonged 
to  the  sect  which  derived  their  appellation 
from  that  city.  Jn.  iv.  0.— 2.  The  language 
of  Samaria,  a  dialect  of  the  Chaldean  —3.  A 
charitable  or  benevolent  person:  in  allusion 
to  the  character  of  the  ' good  Samaritan'  in 
the  parable. 

Samarold  (sam'a-roidX  a.  Resembling  a 
samara.    See  Samara. 

Samarra  (sa-mar'aX  n.    Same  as  Samare. 

Samaveda  (sa'ma-vd-daX  n.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  four  Vedas,  or  sacred  hvmns  of 
Hindustan.  The  Samaveda  means  the  Veda 
containing  samans  or  hymns  for  chanting. 

Sambo  (samOjo).  fk  The  offspring  of  a  black 
person  and  a  mulatto;  a  zambo. 

SJBUnboo  (sam'btO,  n.  The  East  Indian  name 
of  the  Iiiili.-in  elk  (Rusa  ariMtvtelis),  a  large 
and  powerful  animal,  nearly  5  feet  hi{^,  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  with  the  hair  of  the 
neck  almost  developed  into  a  mane.  It  is 
generally  a  savage  and  morose  creature,  be- 
ing esi>eciAlly  vicious  when  it  is  decorated 
with  its  powerful  horns,  which  do  not  attain 
their  full  size  till  the  eiuhth  year  of  the  ani- 
mal This  species  inhabits  the  great  forests 
of  Northern  India,  and  the  mountains  above 
them.     Called  also  Sainbur. 

Sambnoos (sambulcusV n.  [L. , elderwood. ] 
A  fT^nus  of  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  Anwrica.    See  £li>er 

Sambuke (samliuk),  n.    [L.  sam^uca]    An 


Samara  of  the  Common 
Maple. 


ancient  musical  instrument,  deacril>e<l  bjr 
some  writers  as  a  wind-instrument  sand  t^ 
others  as  stringed.  The  name  has  been  ap> 
plied  to  instruments  such  as  a  lyre.  &  diu- 
cimer,  a  triangular  harp  or  trigon,  l>ixt  it. 
seems  to  have  been  chietfy  applied  to  a  ~ 
Asiatic  harp.    Stainer  de  Barrett 

Sambur  (sam'bur),  n.    Same  as  Samlxto. 

Same  (sam),  a.  [ A.  Sax.  sanw.  used  onljr  a> 
adverb,  in  such  phrases  as  swd  same  «sr«t,  tb^ 
same  as ;  as  an  adjective  it  is  probably  l>or- 
rowed  from  the  Scandinavian;  IceL  •atsar. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  samme,  0.  Sax.  and  Ooth.  manus  z 
cog.  L.  simUis,  like,  timul,  together ;  Or. 
hama,  together.  Aotno«,  the  same;  Skr.  santa^ 
like,  equal,  entire.  1    1.  Identical;  not  differ- 
ent or  other;  as,  the  same  man,  or  the  self- 
Mme  man  I  saw  yesterday.  '  The  very  mmmte 
man.'  Shak. 

The  Lord  Jesns.  the  tawu  night  in  which  lt« 
betrayed,  tooic  bread.  i  Cor.  xi.  a 

By  happy  chance  we  saw 

A  twofold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank 

A  snow-white  ram.  and  ui  tlie  crystal  flood 

Another  and  the  samt  I  Wora 


2.  Of  the  identical  kind,  species,  or  decrrae  r 
equal ;  exactly  simUar,  though  not  the  s^pe- 
ciflc  thing;  as,  the  hone  of  one  oonntrv  i» 
the  same  animal  as  the  horse  of  another 
country;  we  see  in  men  in  all  conntories  ib» 
same  passions  and  the  same  vices. 

Th'  ethereal  vigour  is  in  all  the  samu.    Dryditm. 

Skinner,  it  is  well  known,  held  the  sam*  political 
opinions  with  his  illustrious  friend.  Maeimlajr, 

S.  Just  mentioned,  or  Just  about  to  be  men- 
tioned or  denoted.  '  That  same  word  rebel- 
lion.' Shak.  '  This Mm«  sober-blooded  boy." 
Shak.  Oft^i  used  for  the  sake  of  emphiwi* 
or  the  expression  of  contempt  or  vexation. 
'Run  after  that  Mime  peevish  messenger.' 
Shak.  '  A  pound  of  that  same  mer(kiant'» 
flesh  is  thine.'    Shak. 

Whatsoever  is  done  to  my  brother  ft  he  be  m 
Christian  man)  the  sam*  is  done  to  me.      Tyndmie. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 
And  tor  tlie  satn*  he  promised  me  a  chain.    ShmJt. 
Do  but  think  how  well  the  **tme  he  spends. 
Who  spends  his  blood  his  country  to  rcliere. 

Daniel. 

^AU  the  same,  nevertheless;  notwithstand- 
ing; in  spite  of  alL 

We  see  persons  make  good  forttmes  br  thetn  mlf 
the  sam*.  Disratii. 

[This  word  is  always  preceded  by  the  de- 
monstrative words  the,  this,  that,  Ac] 

Same  t  (sam).  adv.    Together. 

Sameness  (s&m'nesX  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
the  same ;  absence  of  difference ;  identity  ; 
as,  the  sameness  of  an  unchangeable  beins. 
2.  Near  resemblance;  correspondence;  sinDl- 
larity :  as,  a  sameness  of  manner.— 3.  Want 
of  variety;  tedious  monotony;  as.  the  same- 
ness  of  objects  in  a  landscaM.  '  With  weary 
sameness  in  the  rhymes.'  Tennyson.  — Stn. 
Identity,  identicalnesa.  oneness. 

Samester,  Samestre  (sa-mes't^rX  n.  A  va- 
riety of  coraL    Simmonde. 

Samette  t  (sa-metO,  n.    Same  as  Samite. 

Bamian  (sa'mi-anX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  isle  of  Samos. 

FQl  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine.      J^yrvM. 

Samian  earth,  the  name  of  an  aigillaee- 
ous  earth  found  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  and 
formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 
—  Samtan  letter.  Same  as  Pythagort€us 
Letter.    See  Pythagorean. 

When  reason  doubtful,  hkc  the  Smmimn  letter. 
Points  him  two  ways.  J*ef*. 

— Samian  stone,  a  stone  found  In  the  island 
of  Samos.  used  for  polishing  by  goldsmiths, 
Ac.— Saviian  teare,  a  name  given  to  an  an- 
cient kind  c^  pottery  made  of  Samian  earth 
or  other  flue  earth.  The  vasea  are  of  a. 
bright  red  or  black  colour,  covcMd  with  a 
lustrous  siliceous  glaze,  with  separately- 
moulded  ornaments  attached  to  them. 

Samian  (s&'mi-anX  ^  A  native  or  inhaUi- 
ant  of  Samos. 

Samiel  (sa'mi-elX  ^  The  Turkish  name  fdr 
the  simoom  (which  seeX  Used  adjectivelv: 
'  Binning  ana  headlong  as  the  Samiel  wind ' 
Moore. 

Samiot,  Samlote  (silnl-otX  n.  and  a.  Same 
as  Samian. 

Samite  (sa'mit),  n.  [O  Fr.  samit,  from  LL. 
samtfitm.  from  Gr.  hexamiton — hex,  six,  and 
mitos,  a  thread.]  In  anc.  costume,  a  rich 
silk  sttifl  Interwoven  with  gold  or  embroi- 
dered 

A  robe 
Of  5a»wi"/y  withftot  \^t\ct,  that  more  exjircst 
Than  hid  her,  clung  about  her  Uiioinr  limb*. 

T~*n*fysati. 

Samlet  (samlet),  n.  [Dim.  of  anlnion.]  An- 
other name  for  the  parr.    See  Paee. 


FUe,fi^fkt,ftU;       m<,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m5ve;     tube,  tab,  b^tll; 


oil.  pound;       ii.  Sc  abvne;      5>  ^  ^^ 


ereenluve 


Samoln*  (uiii'&-liu).  n.  A  graiu  ot  nnmll 
herba  of  the  niL  order  PrlmulueiB.  S.  Fol- 
'  '  >k-weed)liKpliot*)tbiiiu»th 
\  lUidtDilU  wlilta  Ooireri,  ■»!«' 
'■larriiluH  oa  gnTslljKll  Uirougll- 


«  JmUc  .-„- 

Uann  on  the  Eoropan  ijds  to  (lia  L«Tia  on 
Iba  UUUc  Tbn  an  (Uirldsd  Into  threa 
tribw,  ■notBBiU  itaton,  Uts  by  bunUnc 
(Bd  tbalt  pilBeliMl  wMdth  eoiutiU  In  rdn- 
dMT.  Thdr  langOJiee  li  TunnUn. 
■unoyadlafiuii^TMlk),  a,  oi  or  balaiiB- 
inato  tha  samoradi :  dNlgnrnttng  >  gndp 
af^annlan  or  iggldtliuM  tongOM  apolwD 
b;  tribe*  dwelUiig  Uoob  Cta«  nnrth  coutol 
Konpe and  Aiiatnm  &a  Whlt«  3eal« (b< 
Lnu.  Alto  nrritMn  Saau/kdic- 
SUnp  (ninp),  n.  In  Ui«  Halted  StalH.  ■ 
^eclM  ol  tood  compoied  ot  tDntis.  broken 
or  bmlwd.  boiled  ud  nilxMl  with  milk :  % 
dlata  bocTDwad  tram  the  utlTei  ol  Amutca, 
bnt  not  mnoh  mad. 

,..l(«ull'|)Ml),n,  [Malay and JaTanaae.l 
una  appUed  to  boat!  ot  vnrloDi  bulldi 
the  ChlDeM  rinrt.  at  SlDgipore.  Ac. 
ta  an  remaz^able  for  iwlf  tu«aB  both  with 
I  and  oan.    On  tin  Canton  BJvat  uim- 


autmUn  (um'tlr).  n-    ICurraptloa  of  Ft. 
(Atr&a  dc)  Saial  Pterri  (SL  Fetar'a  herb).] 

(Soe^CRiTHBDii.)    OolileD  aamphlra  |»  tbi 


Intda  erUhmoidu. 


paUem:  an  eiamplo;  an  Itwtmoa.  '  A  un- 
li(t  to  thejoungait.'    Sliak. 

S.  A  part  of  anrthijiff  taken  ont  of  a  large 
quantity  and  preeentod  tor  InipegtloD  or  in- 
tended to  be  ahawn,  aa  evlaence  of  the 
quality  ot  the  whole;  a  rapreiantatlve  ipeci' 
men ;  aa.  a  fani]ila  of  oloth.  ol  wheat,  ol 
apirlta.  ol  wlnea,  &0. 

— SjHnnun.  Sample.     See  SracmH. 
Suople  (lam'pl).  V  L  pret  A  pp.  Mmptwl,- 

E£  to^M^i™  '0^" "' ""'"*  ""' 

it.  Jo. 


dared  work  done  by  girli  toi 
monldjr  old  aampjtfr  which  be 
■hip  had  worked,  no  doubt. ' 


3.  One  who  aamplea;  one  who  makea  up  and 
eihlbila  aamplea  lor  the  iDipectlon  ot  mer- 

£4IlUlUM,  Sknuha  (aam'alib),  n.  A  Chtawaa 

■pint  dlitllled  (rom  rice. 
aUQwm't-port  { lam'ioni-peat).  n.     SatU. 
aitronEpllUrmtlngnntbekeelBDii,  and 
-  -"- •  the  deok  oier  tha 


HK!d-» 


Ita 


:£ 


It  la  tumlihnl   wtth  UTei 


anal  (aam'fl-el),  n.  The  name  of  two 
canonical  booka  of  the  Old  TeiCaraent 
Three  principal  period*  are  oomprlaed  Ir 
Uiem.  tU-  the  reatoratlon  of  the  tbeocracj 
ol  which  Samuel  waa  tha  leader;  the  hlatorr 
ol  Sanl'i  Uuglhip  tUI  hla  death:  and  Da tidi 
nlgD.    In  aU  probablUt;  the  author 


prophet  c^  the  time  of  Solonioi 
•l]IVte(aa-mrdaXH.    IOr.(«iii«d^aUrcli, 
or  rather  parhapa  an  alder,  appUad  to  thii 


h(ta-mrdaXH. 

_jr  parhapa  an _,^ 

from  iU  reaemblaoce.]   , 

Blanks  nat  order  aamTdaoen.  of  whic 
the  type.  The  tpeciet  conaiat  of  a 
oRen  thomy  treea  or  ihrnbt,  found  In 
hot  parte  ol  America.  £  fuaeaofdru.  a  na 
of  tbe  BnuUian  (artels  baa  white  How 
with  a  delldodi  pBtfnms  iiiaiiiiihlliiu  Uia 

SanvdMMi,  BaaijdM*  duatA-HftH.  m- 

^MfM),n.pl  A  amaUnakonlK at  tropi- 
ca] treea  or  ihrobi^  haftnc  (maU  bermaui- 
rodlte  flowen  In  aiUlair  elualon.  Tbe 
learei  are  marked  wttb  peUudd  data.  Uia 
hark  and  lBa*aa  are  lald  to  be  ilUitl;  aa- 
trliweni.  One  apaeiai,  Caaesria  Sm^eUa, 
fi  uied  In  Btaail  aa  a  raBwdr  acalnit  tbe 
Ute  ol  make*,  tbe  leaTea  being  applied  to 
the  wound,  and  an  inf  naloD  ot  tben  taken 
internally.  By  tome  botanlata  thia  order  la 
united  with  llacourtlacBB. 

gMUt  (afnaX  n.  A  kind  of  PeruTlan  l<ri>BO0O. 
Tnat.  11/  BoL 

BMWUUtr<*an-a-bll']-ti).n.    State  of  being 

BMUtble  <un'> 

of  being  healed  or  ouivd: 
remedy. 


I-  aana^^lit.  from 


healing  or  ciutng.    'No  probable  hope  ol 
eonal^'     iriBenun. 
SuuUTe  (•aa'a^tlT).  a.     [L.  tano.  tobeal. 
Hadog  the  power  to  core  or  haal;  healing 


or  quaUty  of  being  aanatlve ;  the  power  ol 

" --^ '-an-a-ltfrl-um)i  n.    (Kent  ol 

.  See  Sahitori.]  A  place 
]  go  for  tbe  take  of  health: 
"    '  '     military  itatlona 


I.  a  BO 


which 


f  Implcal 


theraoun'ulna  or  tabie-iandi 

coontrle*.wllbGlUnateatnlt«dv      

ofEorepeana.  'Slmla.aBrltlahjanaloriinn 
In  the  notth-weet  of  India.'  CAamAera'f 
Eyiet.    Scnutarium  and   Sanitariun  are 

lea*  comet  lorma.  Sea  SUtitOBT  and  BabI- 


y  (Ban'a-lo-tf),  a.     [L.L. 

from  L.  Koia,  to  heal,  from  aanuj,  healUy.] 
Conduclre  to  heallh;  healing:  curing.  Thla 
word  ia  lometimee  oard  at  if  tha  aame  aa 

lory  onUnancea  lor  tbe  protecCioo  of  public 
health,  aueh  aa  quarantine,  tCrar  hoapltala, 
Ac.,'butadlitlnctionibonld  be  maintained 
between  tbe  wordi.    See  under  BAltirasT. 


m.be-ne'UI).  n.   [Itao 


painted  with  Bame*.  Qgurea  of  deilla.  Uia 
peiaoal  own  portrait  Ac.,  and  warn  by  pe(- 
tonacondenued  to  death  by  Ika  Inqobltloii 
wbao  (olag  to  tbe  itake  on  the  ooeaalon  of 
anontoda/a.  (Seaflg.l,)  Thoaewfaoei- 
prened  repentance  lor  their  erron  wore  a 
pRM«t  (3  tbe  fame  kind  eorered  with 
lameidlnotad  downward  (flg.S):  that  worn 
by  Jawi.  aorearara.  renegade*,  bore  a  St.  An- 
draw*  maa  In  rad  bcfora  and  behind  (<l»  IX 


ia  Mmtyr^itJimtf  the  Splnl  Md  bcUcf 
■ta  of  beiog  (anctifled.  porilled.  or 

Kauid^-nd},  p.  and  B.    L^lade 

.,^«»  — ...  ....».»..^  — Jly;  aancUmonlolk : 

aa.  a  tiHMtMcd  air. 

8uuitUleT(Bangk'tI-fl-erYn.  Onawhoaane- 
tlflea  or  makea  hoi;.  In  UunL  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  way  ot  eminence. 

Sonctliy  (tangk'tl-fl),  i.l.  pret  A  pp.  aone- 
CMad;  ppr.  mnctififi^.  iVr.  lanetifltr,  L. 
•aneluteo.  from  aonctui,  holy  (whence  aatel), 
and  /acie,  to  mate.  ]  1.  To  make  holy  or 
•acred :  to  aaparate,  aet  apart,  or  appoint 
to  a  holy,  aacred,  or  rellgiooa  nae. 
Tb>  UMiDUlI  ilull  be  mtal/Ut  b«  ny  elDTT. 

X.  To  purllf  In  order  to  prepare  tor  dl 
aervlce,  and  for  partaking  of  holy  thing 

S  To  purify  from  tin ;  to  make  holy  bj 

Ita  d^emenu.  and  eulUng  them  to  i 
prama  love  to  God. 


a  tor  dlvllw 


producUte  ol  hi 


ch  cAahi:      £h.  Sc  loeAi      g.tfo;      J.>>b:      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  alng;     IB.  Uen:  th,  fAIn;     w,  nit: 


8ALVAOX 
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the  like.— 2.  In  eommereial  and  maritime 
iaw,  (a)  an  alloirance  or  compensation 
to  which  those  persona  are  entitled  by  whose 
Tolnntary  exertions  ships  or  goods  hare 
been  saved  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  fire, 
pirates,  or  enemies.  The  ci'ew  of  a  ship  are 
not  entitled  to  salvage  for  any  extraordinary 
efforts  they  may  have  made  in  saving  their 
own  vessel.  If  the  salvors  and  the  parties 
from  whom  salvage  is  claimed  cannot  agree, 
a  competent  court  has  to  fix  the  sum  to 
be  paid  aud  adjust  ttie  proportions,  which 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  (6)  That 
p«»rtion  of  the  property  saved  from  oanger 
or  destruction  by  the  extraordinary  aud 
voluntary  exertions  of  the  salvors. 

Salvage  t  (sarvaJX  a.  (O.Fr.  «au<iNi^.  See 
Savaqb.]    Savage;  rude;  cruel. 

Salyacet  (sal'n^X  ^  A  savage  or  wild 
person. 

8alva«eiMt  (sal'va-jesX  n.  Savageness; 
wildness.    Spenter. 

Salyatella  »al-va*tena),  n.  [li,  dim.  of 
L.  talwUor,  from  talvo,  ialwUwnt  to  save.  ] 
A  vein  situated  on  the  baclc  of  the  hand, 
near  its  inner  margin,  so  called  because  the 
ancients  recommended  it  to  be  opened  in 
certain  diseases,  as  mdanchoUc  and  hypo- 
chondriacal affections,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  from  it  having  considerable  eflicacy 
in  the  cure  of  disease.    DunglUon. 

Salvation  (sal- v&'shonX  n.  [O.  Fr.  talvation, 
from  L.  mlvot  itUvatum,  to  save,  from  soZ- 
viu,  safe,  same  root  as  taluM,  saluHs,  safety 
(whence  »alute).  ]  1.  The  act  of  saving;  pre- 
servation from  destruction,  danger,  or  great 
calamity.— 2.  The  redemption  of  man  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  liability  to  eternal 
death  and  the  conferring  on  him  everlast- 
ing happiness;  attainment  of  eternal  bliss; 
Uie  bliss  of  heaven.  '  To  earn  galvation  for 
the  sons  of  men. '  Milton.  '  High  in  talva- 
tion  and  the  climes  of  bliss.'    MUton. 

Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvatioH. 

3  Cor.  Tii.  xa 
a  Manifestation  of  saving  power. 

Fear  ye  not.  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  will  shew  to  you  tonlay.  Ex.  sir.  13. 

4.  That  which  saves;  the  cause  of  saving. 

The  Lord  Is  my  light  and  my  satvati<m.  Ps.  zxrii.  i. 

Salyatoryt  (sal'va-to-ri),  n.  [Fr.  iolvatoire. 
See  Salvation.]  A  place  where  thintrs  are 
preserved:  a  repositorv.  '  In  what  $aloato- 
rie*  or  repositories  the  species  of  tilings 
past  are  conserved.'    Sir  Jr.  Hale. 

BalT»  (sttv  or  salvX  n.  [A.  Sax.  eea^f,  a  salve, 
an  ointment ;  D.  ialve,  Dan.  ealve,  O.  ealbe. 
O.H.O.  ealba,  salve,  ointment  See  verb.] 
1.  An  adhesive  composition  or  substance  to 
he  applied  to  wonnds  or  sores;  a  healing 
ointment— 2.  Help;  remedy. 

If  they  shall  excommunicate  me,  hath  the  doctiine 
of  meekness  any  sa/v€  for  roe  thenf      Hammond. 

Salve  (sHv  or  salv).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  ealved; 
ppr.  salving.  [A.  Sax.  tecUJian^  from  the  noun; 
cog.  Dan.  ealve,  O.  Sax.  and  Ooth.  ealbdn; 
from  root  eal,  whence  L.  ealvtie,  safe,  Ac.] 
1.  To  apply  salve  to;  to  heal  by  applications 
or  medicaments ;  to  cure  by  some  remedv. 
'May  ealve  the  long-grown  wounds.'  Shalt. 

Many  skilful  leeches  him  abide 
To  sa/v*  bis  wounds.  S/ttutr. 

2L  To  help;  to  remedy. 

But  Ebrank  salved  both  their  iafomies 
With  noble  deeds.  S/tnser. 

3.  To  help  or  remedy  by  a  salvo,  excuse,  or 
reservation.    Milton.    [Rare.  ] 
Salve t  (sal vX  v.t.    [L  ealve,  hail.  Qod  save 
yotL]    To  salute. 

By  this  the  stran^fer  kni|;ht  in  presence  came. 
And  goodly  salved  them.  S/enser, 

Salve  (salv).  v.t  [From  the  noun  ealvage.] 
To  save,  as  a  ship  or  goods,  from  danger  or 
destruction,  as  from  wipwreck.  fire,  or  the 
like ;  as,  to  ealve  a  caiga  Scotsman  newe- 
paper. 

Salver  (salVdrX  n.  [Sp.  ealva,  a  salver;  also 
the  previoiu  tasting  of  a  great  man's  food 
by  a  servant  to  see  that  it  is  wholesome. 
from  L.  ealmu^  safe. )  A  kind  of  tray  or 
waiter  for  table  service,  or  on  which  any- 
thing is  prevented  to  a  person. 

Salver  (sav'^rX  n.  One  who  salves  or  cures, 
or  one  who  pretends  to  cure ;  as,  a  quack- 
mlver. 

Salve  Reglna  (m\'v6  r^JI'na).  n.  [L .  HaO. 
Qu(\en  (of  Heaven).  ]  One  of  the  most  popu- 
lar (urayers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
so  nariseii  from  its  rlrst  words,  forming  part 
of  the  waiiy  breviary,  but  still  more  used 
for  priviste  devotion. 


Salver-shaped 
Corolla. 


Salver-shaped  (salV«r-sh&pt).  a.    in  ftot 
a  term  applied  to  a  monopetalous  corolla 
having  the  tube  short  and 
the    umb  spreading  out 
flat  as  in  the  primrose. 

Salvia  (sal'vi-aX  n.  [L., 
from  ealvo,  to  save— in  allu- 
sion to  the  reputed  healing 
virtues  of  the  plant]  A 
genus  of  plants,  including 
the  common  sage.  See 
Saob. 

Salvlfle  (sal-viflkX  a.    [L. 
ealoue,  safe,  and  facto,  to  make.]    Tending 
to  save  or  secure  safety.    [Bare  and  obso- 
lete.] 

Salvo  (sal'vdX  n.  [From  the  L.  ealvo  jure. 
'the  right  being  intact,'  an  expression  used 
in  reserving  rights.]  An  exception;  reserva^ 
tion;  an  excuse.  'Any  private  ecUvoee  or 
evasions.'    Addieon. 

T4)ey  admit  many  salvos,  cautions,  and  reservations. 

£Uon  BasUiki. 

Salvo  (sal'vd),  n.  [Fr.  milve.  It  ealva,  a  salvo, 
a  salute,  from  L.  eaXve,  hail,  ealvut,  safe.] 

1.  A  general  dischaiige  of  guns  intended  for 

a  salute. 

On  the  King's  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  was  received 
with  the  honours  of  a  victor :  with  flourishes  of  trum- 
pets, salvos  of  artillery,  ana  the  load  shouts  of  the 
soldiery.  Prtscott. 

2.  A  concentrated  fire  from  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaching, ^kc.,  the  simultaneous 
concussion  of  a  number  of  cannon-balls  on 
masonry,  or  even  earth-work,  producing  a 
very  destructive  result— 8.  The  combined 
shouts  or  cheers  of  a  multitude,  generally 
expressive  of  honour,  esteem,  admiration, 
<bc. ;  as,  ealvoe  of  applause. 

Sal-volatlle  (sal-v6-laf i-le),  n.  See  under 
Sal. 

Salvor  (sal'vorX  n.  One  who  saves  a  ship  or 
goods  from  wreck,  destruction  by  fire,  or 
the  like. 

Samt  (samX  adv.  (See  Samb.]  Together. 
Speneer. 

Samara  (sam'a-ra),  n. 
[L.  ea%nara,  samera, 
the  seed  of  the  elm.] 
An  indehiscent  supe- 
rior fruit.  l)eing  a 
few -seeded  indehis- 
cent dry  nut,  elon- 
gated into  wing-like 
expansions,  as  in  the  fruit  or  key  of  the 
ash-tree,  elm,  maple,  Axi. 

Samare(sa-mftr0.yk  (SeeSnfARRB.1  A  kind 
of  jacket  anciently  worn  bv  ladies,  having  a 
loose  body  and  four  side-laps  or  skirts  ex- 
tending to  the  Iniee.  Handle  Holme.  Writ- 
ten also  Samarra,  Semmar,  Ac. 

Samaritan (samaH-tan),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  Samaria,  the  principal  city  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  belonging  to  Uie  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  after  the  captivity  of  those 
tribes  repeopled  by  Cuthites  from  Assyria 
or  Chaldea.  —2.  Applied  to  the  characters 
of  a  Idud  of  ancient  Hebrew  writing  proba- 
bly in  use  before,  and  partly  after,  the 
Babylonish  exile. 

Samaritan  (sa-mar'i-tanX  n.  1.  A  native  or 
inliabitant  of  Samaria,  or  one  that  belonged 
to  the  sect  which  derived  their  appellaUon 
from  tliat  city.  Jn.  iv.  9.-2.  The  language 
of  Samaria,  a  dialect  of  the  (Thaldean.  —3.  A 
charitable  or  l>enevoIent  person:  in  allusion 
to  the  character  of  the  ' good  Samaritan'  in 
the  parable. 

Samarold  (sam'a-roidX  a.  Resembling  a 
samara.    See  Samara. 

Samarra  (sa-mar'aX  «».    Same  as  Samare. 

Samaveda  (s*'ma-v6-daX  n.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  four  Vedas,  or  sacred  bvmns  of 
Hindustan.  The  Samaveda  means  the  Veda 
containint;  sanians  or  hymns  for  chanting. 

Sambo  (samlio).  n.  The  offspring  of  a  black 
pentm  and  a  mulatto;  a  zamlx). 

munbOO  (sum'buX  n  The  East  Indian  name 
of  the  IiMli.in  elk  (Ruea  ari*totelie\  a  Isjrge 
and  powerful  animal,  nearly  5  feet  higli.  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  with  the  hair  of  the 
neck  almost  developed  into  a  mana  It  is 
generally  a  savage  and  morose  creature,  be- 
ing especially  viciuns  when  it  is  decorated 
with  its  powerful  horns,  which  do  not  attain 
their  full  size  till  the  eii;hth  year  of  the  ani- 
mal This  species  iniiabits  the  great  forests 
of  Northern  India,  and  the  mountains  above 
them,    (^nlled  also  Sambur. 

Samtonons  (sam-bulcus).  n.  [L .  elderwood.1 
A  genus  of  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America.     .See  ElI>ER. 

Samtmke  (saml>iikX  a    [L.  eambuca.]    An 


Samara  of  the  Common 
Maple. 


ancient  musical  instrument,  described 
some  writers  as  a  wind-instrument  and 
others  as  stringed.  The  name  has  been 
plied  to  instruments  such  as  a  Ijre,  a  dul- 
cimer, a  triangular  harp  or  trigon,  bat  i^ 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  a  T 
Asiatic  harp.    Staitier  dt  Barrett. 

Sambur  (samljur),  n.    Same  as  Samboo. 

Same(samXa.  [A.  Sax.  satn«,  used  only  as 
adverb,  in  such  phrases  as  ewd  eame  ewd,  1 
lame  as ;  as  an  adjective  it  is  probably 
rowed  from  the  Scandinavian ;  loeL 
Dan.  and  Sw.  eamme,  O.  Sax.  and  (k>th.  eamex  ^ 
cog.  L.  eitnUis,  like,  siiMU,  together ;  Or~ 
hama,  together,  homoe,  the  same;  Skr.  satna, 
like,  equal,  entire.  1  1.  Identical;  not  differ- 
ent or  other;  as,  the  eame  man,  or  the  self- 
same man  I  saw  yesterday.  '  The  very  Mssa^ 
man.'  Shak. 

The  Lord  Tesus.  the  samu  night  In  which  he  wms 
betrayed,  took  bread.  t  Cor.  xL  a^ 

By  happy  chance  we  saw 

A  twofold  image :  on  a  erassy  bank 

A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 

Another  and  the  samt  I  Wordrmot  dt. 

2.  Of  the  identical  kind,  species,  or  degree  z. 
e<mal ;  exactly  simflar,  though  not  the  spe- 
cific thing;  as,  the  horse  of  one  oonntrr  l» 
the  eame  animal  as  the  horse  of  another- 
country;  we  see  in  men  in  ail  countries  tta^ 
eame  passions  and  the  safne  vices. 

Th'  ethereal  vigour  is  in  all  the  samt.    Drydem. 

Skinner,  it  is  well  known,  held  the  sam«  poUtic&V 
opinions  with  his  illustrious  friend.  Macamtay. 

8.  Just  mentioned,  or  just  about  to  be  men- 
tioned or  denoted.  '  'niat  eame  word  rebel- 
lion.' Shak.  '  This  sam«  sober-blooded  boy. " 
Shak.  Often  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasi* 
or  the  expression  of  contempt  or  vexation. 
'  Run  after  that  eame  peevish  messenger. ' 
Shak.  '  A  pound  of  that  satne  merdiaBt'» 
flesh  is  thine.'    Shak. 

Wbatsoerer  is  done  to  my  brother  (if  he  be  a 
Christian  man)  the  samt  is  done  to  me.      Tjndkud. 
A  rln£  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats* 
And  for  the  samt  he  promised  me  a  chain,     ^fkmt 
Do  but  think  how  well  the  samt  he  spends. 
Who  spends  his  blood  his  country  to  relieve. 

Daniel. 

—All  the  same,  nevertheless;  notwithstand- 
ing; in  spite  of  all 

We  see  petMtns  make  good  fortunes  by  them  ml/ 
tht  samt.  Disratti. 

p'his  word  is  always  preceded  by  the  de> 
monstrative  words  the,  this,  that^  Ac.} 

Same  t  (s&m).  adv.    Together. 

Sameness  (sim'nesXn.  1.  The  state  of  beln«r 
the  same ;  absence  of  difference ;  identity  ; 
as,  the  sameness  of  an  unchangeable  being. 
2.  Near  resemblance;  correspondence;  siini> 
larity ;  as.  a  sameness  of  manner— 3.  Wanfc 
of  varietv;  tedious  monotony;  as,  the  same- 
ness of  objects  in  a  landscape.  '  With  weary 
sameness  in  the  rhymes. '  Tennyson.  — Stm. 
Identity,  identicalness.  oneness. 

Samester»  Samestre  (sa-mes'tteX  *>>  A  va- 
riety of  coraL    Simmonds. 

Samette  t  (samefX  n.    Same  as  Samite. 
Samlan  (sa'mi-anX  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  isle  of  Savfios. 

FiQ  high  the  cup  with  Samiam  wine.      ^yron. 

^Samian  earth,  the  name  of  an  aigillace- 
ous  earth  found  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  and 
formerly  used  In  medicine  as  an  astringent. 
—  Samian  letter.  Same  as  Pythagoream 
Letter.    See  Ptthaoorean. 

When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  SmmiaM  letter. 
Points  him  two  ways.  Poft. 

— Samian  stone,  a  stone  found  in  the  island 
of  Samos,  used  for  polisliing  by  goldsmiths^ 
Ac.— Samian  ttare,  a  name  given  to  an  aa- 
dent  Idnd  of  pottery  made  of  Samian  earth 
or  other  fine  earth.  The  vases  are  of  a 
bright  red  or  black  colour,  covered  with  a 
lustrous  siliceous  glaze,  with  separately- 
moulded  ornaments  attached  to  them. 

Samian  (sa'mi-anX  ^  A  native  or  inhafait- 
ant  of  Samos. 

Samlel  (sa'mi-elX  ^  The  Turkish  name  for 
the  simoom  (which  seeX  Tsed  adjectivelr: 
•  Burning  ana  headlong  aa  the  Samiel  wind. ' 
Moore. 

Samlot,  Samlote  (silni-otX  n.  and  a.  Same 
as  Samian. 

Samite  (sa'mltX  n.  [O.Fr.  samte,  from  L.L. 
samitum,  from  Gr.  hezamiton—heXt  six.  and 
mitog,  a  thread.]  In  ane.  costume,  a  rich 
silk  stuff  interwoven  with  gold  or  embroi- 
dered. 

A  robe 
Of  Stjmi'ft  without  price,  that  more  exprest 
Than  hid  tier,  clung  atx>ut  her  ll&sotne  limhs. 

Ttmrtysmm. 

Samlet  (samletX  n.  [Dim.  of  salmon.}  An- 
other name  for  the  parr.    See  PAaa. 


F4te.  f«^  tMU  f»U;       m«.  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mOve;     tube,  tub,  b^jU;     oil.  pound;       ii.  Sa  abune;      jf,  Sc  f«y. 


erondi  (brDOk-wesd)  It  ■>  plwit  with  nnooUi 
Enen  laAVfii  uid  inuU  voLtd  flovttn,  grow- 
ae  Id  imMn'pUcM  on  gnrtllj'  »U  ULruogh- 

aamtmd.Biautodfn-iBA'TWlXiL  Amain- 
ba  of  anea  of  paopla  Inhabiting  tha  ihorai 


dear.    Tlialr  lugnige  li  Tunuilui. 


of  Tmanlin  or  aggtaUoatt  tongnn  ipokcn 
hj  Mbei  dirtlUiu  alona  the  nnrth  uoart  of 
Ennpe  and  Alia  trom  Uie  White  Saa  to  the 
Lana.     AIu  wtlttan  Sanutadie. 
Samp  (nmp),  n.     In  tha  Ualtad  Btataa.  a 


appUad  to  boita  of  virloai  huilda 
._  .  .  ChmaH  t1v«ii»  at  SEngapore,  Ac. 
Some  an  remai^bli  for  awUioeii  boCh  wltli 
■alia  and  oan.    On  tha  Canton  Klvat  um- 


JbunnlUre  ium'nr),  n.  [CuiTuptlon  of  Ft. 
(ftirSc  di)  SaiM  Pitrrt  (St.  FeteT'i  herb).] 

(3«  Crituiidii.)  Oolden  aamphlra  li  the 
Inaia  crUhniaiiUt.  In  the  Uoltcd  Statu 
thlB  DB  Die  Li  applied  to  Saiteomu  Arrteeea. 
Sunple  (uni  pi),  n.     [O.Fr.  tuantpU, 


tot  lElIUt 

puteTn;  an  eiampiei  an  initaniai  '  A  mn- 
jiit  to  Iheyoimgeit.'    Siak. 

S.  A  part  of  aorthtng  Cakea  oat  o[  a  laigg 
quantity  and  preaented  for  Inipectlon  or  In- 
tended to  be  ihoirii,  ai  evlaence  of  tha 
qnaUtJioI  the  whole;  a  niiRientatlTe  ipocl- 
men ;  aa.  a  aamfU  oC  clotli»  d  wheats  of 
apirita.  ol  wlnea,  dto. 

— Spiniwn,  SajnipU.    Sea  SPMlaDt. 

" '-  ' '-!),  B.t  prat  4  pp.  MHiiitail,' 

l.tToahoHionieUilngiinil- 


&™' 


^ '  LaanilDg  to  tam^  auth'i 

ombroldMT,'    Sfc- P.  flroim*.— t  To  take  < 
•ample  of;  aa»  to  tampU  lugar,  do. 
SunplOT  (uun'pI-Ar).  n,   [In  meanlnga  1  and 


dered  work  done  by  girli  lu 
mould;  old  nini>ler  which  h 
ahip  bad  worked,  no  doubt. 


S.  Ooe  who  lamplM;  o 
aihlbiu  lamplea  for  t 
chanta.  Ac 


■  biipactlon  o(  nMT- 
n'ilih),n.  At^bwaa 


ongpLLUrmtlngnDt 

hoH/anJ  thai  acting  to  ke. 
ita  plue.  II  la  fonilihed 
notchei  that  lene  ai  itapi 

c^  diaini      fL,  Be  toe*; 


iitl,n,     SauL 
:iekeelaan,and 


.  .  hehlatoiT 
ol  Baul'i  kilunbJp  tUl  hti  death;  and  David') 
reign.  In  all  probabUitj'  the  author  waa  a 
— -iphat  of  the  time  ol  Soloi — 


DTophat  of  the  time 
gMVOa  (aunrdaX 


iMnydae— ,  BuojdMi  <aa»4-di'at-«.  n- 
mWMXn.])!-  AamaUoatonlarottropl- 
oal  toaaa  or  dmb^  haTtngamaa  Iwia^- 
lodU*  lowan  Id  aiUlan  clnatan,  Tba 
leoTM  an  marked  with  paUudd  dola.  Iba 
bark  and  laaiaa  an  aald  to  ha  ■liohUj  aa- 
(rlDgenC  Ona  naciaa,  Cuaarte  iiiiii^iB, 
la  aaad  tn  Brattl  aa  a  remedr  agataat  the 
Ula  ol  makat,  the  laaiea  being  applied  to 

lnlamall7,     B>  aome  botanlata  thla  ordar  li 
unltad  inth  nacoiutlaoeB. 
Sua,  (ak'naX  n.  A  kind  of  PaniTlan  tobaoco. 


HtltSe  of 


am.  Ksmadlabia,  onnble,  healable, 
BuaUMWU  (aan'a-bl-nea),  n.    SanablUtj. 
tMSMX  (afnat).  n.    An  Indian  calko.    :Siin- 


bsaltu  or  enring.     '  No  probable  hop*  of 

•anntioB. '     IFiaeman. 

datfa-tii).  0.  [L.»rio,  toheal.J 
lie  power  to  cnre  or  heal;  healliig  -, 
a  baal:  ■aoatoTT.     Baton, 

i-tl»-nert,  n.    ThaeUte 

or  qiiahtj  of  being  lanatlve ;  the  power  of 

Sijifttorliuil  (lan-a-tA'rl.nmX  il  [Nent  of 
L.II  HnaUriiu.  See  Sahitokt]  A  pUce 
to  which  people  go  tor  the  sake  of  health ; 
Ipedfleall]'  applied  to  mllltarr  itationa  on 
the  mounlalna  or  lablfr-laDda  of  tropical 
conatrlei,  wltb  clhnatM  initAd  to  the  health 
ol  Eiiropaana.  ■SImla.a  BrltUbaanafanvm 
In  the  Doith-weat  ol  India.'  CA- 
JAiiir.  SoiutaKun  and  SaniEarii 
alao  naed  tn  the  aaina  aoDae,  but  th-m 
laHDoirectlomia.  Saa  Bikatobt  and  H, 

Sanatory  (aan'a-to-rf).  ■  lL.L.iaiuUot 
ttota  L.  Htu.  to  heal,  from  nnua,  heall 
CondnclTe  to  health;  healing;  curing.    ' 

•"((o^jthui 

health,  ii  ' 
Ac  .■bull 


u  qoanalWleier  hoipltaU. 


,      -be-nS'iaX'i   [It.MB*™a». 

(oniniilii.  Ironi  hhh,  a  tack  or  kind  oT 
upper  garment,  and  btnito,  bLaued  (L.  bene- 
dulut);  It  WH  oiighially  a  coat  of  aackdotta 
won  1^  penllenia  on  their  reconelllallon  to 
UWDhorch.)  AklndoMaoaaD]n)ergarmaat 
palDt«d  with  Bamea.  Ilgurea  ol  deille.  the 
Deraon'aown  oortrmlt.  ^. .  and  worn  by  peK- 
athbjthc' — '-"■— 


I    Thoaewl 


ID  of 


•D  aula  de  /a.  (Saa  tig.  1. 
prened  rvpeDtanc*  (or  thsu  mmm  -um  > 
gaiment  o(  the  lania  kind  aarered  wltb 
Banwi  dlTeot*d  downwaid  (flg.  I);  (hat  worn 
by  Jawa.  aorcarei^  ranagadea,  bore  a  St  Ad- 
Aaw't  cnaalD  ivd  btfora  and  bahlnd<llg.  U 


iHa^iarifHt( ,,-  — — 

Banottflad  (eangk'tl-lld).  p.  and  a.    LMad 


ittftd  air. 
rfaangk'tJ 


apart  loi 


ingk'tl-fl-trl  n.  Onewhoaano- 
uuo  ui  uu^ea  holy.     In  tMsnt.  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  way  ol  eminanoe. 
fancUiy  (langk'Il-fl),  v.L  pr«t.  «  pp.  mrtc- 
Cijttd:  ppr.  Hndiryiiv.     [rr.  unatiMr,  L. 

and  Jaeio,  to  mate. )  I.  To  make  holy  or 
•acred ;  to  aeparate.  let  apart,  or  appoint 
to  a  hc^.  aacred,  or  rellgloiii  uaa, 

lythbiga 


taching  the  alTecl 
prema  love  to  Goi 


I  exalting  them 
fahB  nil  ii:  Ep 


],>Db;      h,Fr.  ton; 


an;  th.  tUn;     w.  idg; 
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i 


6l  To  make  free  from  gnilt ;  to  lend  a  reli- 
glotu  or  a  legal  Banction  to;  to  tanctioiL 

That  holy  man,  aoiaz'd  at  what  he  saw. 
Made  baste  to  sttnettfy  the  bliss  bry  law. 

DfyiUH, 
&  To  secare  free  from  yiolation;  to  keep 
pure. 

Truth  guards  the  poet,  JMMCl^^lex  the  Une.   Poft. 

7.  To  celebrate  or  oonfeM  as  holy. 

Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself,  and  let  Mm  be 
your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread.        It.  viU.  13. 

Stn.  To  hallow,  consecrate,  purify. 

Banctlfyiiigkr  (sangk'ti-fl-ing-liX  adv.  In  a 
manuer  or  degree  tending  to  sanctify  or 
make  holy. 

Banctiloqaent  (sangk-tU'd-kwentX  a.  Dis- 
coursing on  heavenly  things.    [Rare.  ] 

8ailotiino]lialt(sangk-ti-md'ni-al>»a.  Same 
as  Sanctxmanvoui. 

BanotlmonlOUS  (sangk-ti-md'ni-ns).  a.  [See 
Sanotimont.]  l.t  Possessing  sanctity;  sa- 
cred; holy;  saintly;  religious.  *  SarwUmoni- 
out  ceremonies  . . .  with  full  and  holy  rite.' 
ShcUc.  —2.  Making  a  show  of  sanctity;  affect- 
ing the  appearance  of  sanctity.  '  The  aane- 
Umoniout  pirate  Uiat  went  to  sea  with  the 
ten  commandments.'  Shak.  *Sanctimoni- 
otw  avarice.'    Milton. 

At  this  Walter  paused,  and  after  twice  applying  to 
the  beil.  a  footman  of  a  peculiarly  grave  and  sancti- 
moHumt  appearance  opened  the  door. 

L0rdl^yttoH. 

BanctiinonloiiBly  (sangk-ti-md'ni-us-li). 
adv.  1.  In  a  sanctimonious  manner.— 
2.  t  Sacredly;  religiously. 

How  tmly  I  have  loved  you,  how  sancHmtuieusly 
Obwirv'd  your  honour.  Beau.  6t  Ft. 

Banctlinonioiisness  (sangk-ti-md'ni-us- 
nes).  tk  State  of  being  sanctimonious. 

Sanctimony  (sangk'ti-mo-ni).  n.  [L.  wnc- 
Hmonia,  from  aancUu,  holy.j  Lt  Piety;  de- 
voutness;  scrupulous  austerity;  sanctity. 

Her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage ;  which  holy  under- 
taking, with  most  austere  taHctimony,  she  accom- 
plished. ShaJt. 

2.  The  external  appearance  of  devoutness ; 
laboured  show  of  goodness;  affected  or  hy- 
pocritical devoutness. 

Sanction  (sangk'shon),  n.  [L.  tanetio,  from 
aaneio,  taneire.  to  render  sacred  or  inviol- 
able; to  flx.  esUblish,  or  ratify]  1.  Ratifi- 
cation; that  which  confirms  or  renders  obli- 
gatory* an  oflAcial  act  of  a  superior  by  which 
he  ratifies  and  gives  validity  to  the  act  of 
some  other  person  or  body. 

Wanting  sanction  and  authority,  it  it  only  yet  a 
private  work,  Th.  Baker. 

2.   Authority;   confirmation  derived  from 

testimony,  character,  influence,  or  custouL 

The  strictest  professors  of  reason  have  added  the 
sanction  of  their  testimony.  H'atts. 

8  Anything  done  to  enforce  obedience;  pen- 
alty or  evil  incurred  by  the  infringement  of 
a  command;  penalty  promulgated  against  a 
special  transgression. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  record  of  a  continued 
struggle  between  pure  Theism,  supported  by  the 
most  terrible  sanctions,  and  the  strangely  fascinating 
desire  of  having  some  visible  and  tangible  object  of 
adoration.  Macau  Liy. 

—Pragmatie  Bonetum.  See  under  Prao- 
MATio.— Stn.  Ratification,  authorization, 
authority,  countenance,  support,  penalty, 
punishment 

Sanction  (  sangk'shon  X  v.t  To  give  sanc- 
tion to;  to  ratify;  to  conflrm;  to  give  valid- 
ity or  authority  to ;  to  approve  of ;  to  give 
countenance  to. 

But  these  objections,  though  sanctioned  by  eminent 
names,  originate,  we  venture  to  say.  in  profound 
Ignorance  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Macaulay. 

Sanctlonary  (sangk'shon-a-ri).  a.  Relating 
to  or  implying  a  sanction;  givin^c  sanction. 

Sanctltude  (sangk'ti-tOdX  n.  (L  MLii\ctxtudo, 
from  ram^ta.  holy.  ]  Holiness;  sacredness; 
sanctity.  * SaiyctiiuiA  severe  and  pure.' 
Uilion. 

Sanctity  (sangk'ti-ta  n.  [L  tancHttu,  from 
Mnc<ii«.  holv.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  sacred  or  holy;  holiness;  saintliness ; 
godliness;  as,  9anttit\i  of  manners.  *  Sanc- 
tity that  shall  receive  no  stain.'    Milton 

To  sanctify  she  made  no  pretence.  .»nd  indeed 
narrowly  escaped  the  imputation  of  irrclik:it>n. 

A/,iti$i4/ay. 

2.  Sacredness:  solemnity:  as.  the  aanetUu  of 
an  oath.  '  Nuptial  aanctity,  and  marriage 
rites.'  Mitton.~-S.  A  saint  or  holy  being;  a 
holy  obiect  of  any  kind.  *A11  the  mneHties 
ofheav'n.'    MUton.    [Rare] 

I  murmur'd.  as  I  came  along. 

Of  comfort  clasp'd  in  truth  reveaTd ; 

And  loltrrM  in  the  master's  field. 
And  darkcn'd  sanctities  with  song.     Tennyson. 

^JUliffion,  Dtvotion.  Piety.  Sanctity.    See 


Rbuqion.— Stn.  Holiness,  godliness,  piety, 
devotion,  goodness,  purity,  religionsness, 
sacredness.  solenmi^. 

Sanctoarliet  (sangrta-a-rls).  v.  t.  pret  &pp. 
tanctttarized ;  ppr.  aanctuarxzing.  [From 
sanctuary.}  To  shelter  by  means  of  a  sanc- 
tuary or  sacred  privileges. 

No  place.  Indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarise. 

SMa*. 

Sanctuary  (sangk'ta-a-riX  n.  [Fr.  tanetu- 
aire;  L.  sanetuariumt  from  tanctut,  sacred.] 

1.  A  sacred  or  consecrated  place;  a  holy 
spot;  specifically,  (a)  in  Scrip,  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  paracularly  the  most  retired 
part  of  it,  called  the  Holy  of  EcIxm,  in  which 
was  kept  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into 
which  no  person  was  permitted  to  enter  ex- 
cept the  high-priest,  and  that  onlv  once  a 
year  to  intercede  for  the  people.  'The  same 
name  was  given  to  the  corresponding  nart 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  (6)  A 
house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Ood;  a 
place  where  divine  service  is  performed ;  a 
church.  Crowds  in  column'd  9anctuarie%.' 
T^Mvymm.  (c)  The  cella  or  sacred  part  of 
an  Bflnrptian.Oreek,  or  Roman  temple.  (<Q  In 
the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.  the  presbytery  or  that 
part  of  a  church  where  the  altar  is  placed. 

2.  A  place  of  protection;  a  sacred  asylum. 

Our  firesides  must  be  our  sanctuaries,  our  refuges 
from  misfortune,  our  choice  retreat  from  all  the  world. 

Goidsmiih. 

8.  Right  of  affording  such  protection  or 
shelter:  the  privilege  attached  to  certain 
places  in  virtue  of  which  criminals  taldng 
refuge  in  them  are  protected  from  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  ue  law.  From  the  time 
of  Constantine  downwards  certain  churches 
have  been  set  apart  in  many  Catholic  coun- 
tries to  be  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  the 
hands  of  justice.  In  England,  particularly 
down  to  the  Reformation,  any  person  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  sanctuary  was  secured 
against  punishment— except  when  charged 
with  treason  or  sacrilege  — if  within  the 
space  of  forty  days  he  gave  signs  of  repent- 
ance, and  subjected  himself  to  banishment. 
Bv  the  act  21  James  L  xxviiL,  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary  for  crime  was  finally  abolished. 
Various  sanctuaries,  however,  for  debtors 
continued  to  exist  in  and  about  London  till 
1697,  when  they  too  were  abolished.  In 
Scotland  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  House  and 
its  precincts  still  retain  the  privilege  of 
giving  sanctuary  to  debtors.  When  a  person 
retires  to  the  sanctuary  he  is  protected 
against  personal  diligence,  which  protection 
continues  for  twenty-four  hours;  out  to  en- 
joy it  longer  the  person  must  enter  his  name 
in  the  books  kept  by  the  bailie  of  the  abbey. 
From  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
this  sanctuary  is  no  longer  used. 

These  laws,  whoever  made  them,  bestowed  on 
temples  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  MUton. 

4.  Refuge  in  a  sacred  place;  shelter;  protec- 
tion.   '  Yield  me  tanctuary.'    Tennyson. 

The  admirable  works  of  painting  were  made  fuel 
for  the  fire ;  but  some  relioues  of  it  took  sanctuary 
under  ground,  and  cscapea  the  common  drstinv. 

Dryden. 

Sanctnm  ( sangk'tum  \  n.  [  L  ]  A  sacred 
place;  a  private  retreat  or  room;  as.  an 
editor'ssanefMin. — 5<incfi<m«in«fortim,'the 
holy  of  holies.'    The  innermost  or  holiest 

glace  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple, 
ee  Holt. 
SanctUl  (sangk'tus),  n.  In  mtme,  an  anthem 
beginning  with  the  Latin  word  9anetu», 

Sanotni-Mll  (sangk'tus-bel).  n.  In  the  it 
Cath.  Ch.  same  as  SaeringbeU. 

Sand  (sand),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sand;  Dan.  Sw.  and 
O.  iand,  Icel.  tandr,  D.  xand.  Probably 
from  same  root  as  L.  Mhulum^  sand,  gravel  ] 
L  Fine  particles  of  stone,  particularly  of 
siliceous  stone  in  a  loose  state,  but  not  re- 
duced to  powder  or  dnst;  a  collection  of 
siliceous  ^nules  not  coherent  wlien  wet 
Most  of  the  sands  which  we  observe  are  the 
ruins  of  disintegrated  rocks,  and  are  red, 
white,  grav,  or  black,  according  to  the  rocks 
from  which  they  were  derived,  such  as  gran- 
itic, porphyritic.  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 
Valuable  metallic  ores,  as  those  of  gold, 
platinum,  tin,  copper,  iron,  titanium,  often 
occur  in  the  form  of  sand  or  mixed  with 
that  substance.  Pure  siliceous  sands  are 
very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
for  making  mortars,  filters,  ameliorating 
dense  clay  soils,  for  making  moulds  in  found- 
ing, and  roanv  other  purposes  — S.  pi  Tracts 
of  land  consisting  of  sand,  like  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa;  also,  tracts  of  sand 
exposed  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide;  as.  the  Lib- 
yan minda;  the  Solway  tands.—Z.  The  sand 


in  a  sand-glass  or  hoor-glaaa;  hence, 
time  one  has  to  live;  period  of  life. 

Now  our  tatuts  are  almost  run.  SMmM. 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  oiake  np  my  U^ 

Sand  (sandX  «■  t  1.  To  sprinkle  with  aanii  ; 
specifically,  to  powder  with  sand,  aa  a  fresliljr 
pisinted  surface,  in  order  to  make  it  reaembl« 
stone.  See  Sandkd.  —2.  To  drive  upon  wl 
sand-bank. 

Travellers  and  seamen,  when  they  hsve 
sanded  or  dashed  on  a  rode,  for  ever  after  fear 
that  mischance  only,  but  all  such  dangers  whai 
ever.  Bmrtom^ 

ftfl?^***^  ^san'dal ),  n.  [  Fr.  tandaU^  L  scsft- 
daZtum,  from  Or.  sonda/um,san<fa<on.]  LA 
kind  of  shoe,  consisting  of  a  sole  faateoed 
to  the  foot,  generally  by  means  of  straps^ 


Gredsn  and  Roman  Sandals. 

crossed  over  and  wound  round  the  ankle. 
Originally  sandals  were  made  of  leather, 
but  thev  afterwards  became  articles  of  great 
luxury,  being  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
precious  materials,  and  beautifully  onia> 
men^d.— 2.  The  official  shoe  of  a  bishop  or 
abbot  They  were  conunonly  made  of  red 
leather,  and  sometimes  of  silk  or  velvet 
richly  embroidered.  —8.  A  tie  or  strap  for 
fastening  a  shoe  over  the  foot  or  round  the 
anlde.  'Open-work  stockings,  and  shoes, 
with  aandali.'    Dickens. 

ftfl?^***^  (san'dalX  n.  Sandal-wood.  *Toy» 
in  lava,  nms  of  sandaL'    Tennyson. 

Sandallform  (san'dal-i-formX  a.  Shape<i 
like  a  sandal  or  slipper. 

Sandalled  (san'dald),  p.  and  a.  L  Wearing 
sandals.— 2.  ShajMd  like  a  sandal  or  slipper; 
having  the  appearance  of  a  sandal ;  fasten* 
ing  with  a  sandal.  '  Her  sandalled  shoes  in 
an  old  threadbare  velvet  reticule. '  Dickons. 

Sandal-wood  (san'dal-wvdl  a.  [At.  sandal, 
from  Skr.  cAandano,  sandal -wood.]  The 
wood  of  several  species  of  the  genoa  San- 
talum.  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  tropi- 
cal islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  S.  atbuti* 
is  a  low  tree,  having  a  general  resemblance 
to  privet  When  the  tree  becomes  old,  the 
harder  central  wood  acquires  a  yellow  col- 
our and  a  strong  scent  which  is  very  fatal 


Sandal-wood  {Santa/um  m/Sum^ 

to  insects.  On  this  account  it  ia  osed  for 
making  cabinets,<fec.,  which  are  very  suitable 
for  the  preservation  of  such  articles  as  are 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  insects.  Yellow 
sandal-wood  is  the  produce  of  a  different 
species.  S  Freyeituttanum,  a  native  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  from  these  regions  the  Chinese  import 
it,  chiefly  fur  the  purpose  of  burning  it  both 
in  their  temples  and  in  their  housea  See 
SAKTaivu.—  Red  sandal'Wood,  or  red  san- 
ders'tcood,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Pterocarpus,  the  P.  santalinus,  a 


jnUe,  fftr,  fat,  f»ll;       m«.  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  move;      tftbe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Se.  abune;     y,  8c.  fsy. 
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native  of  India.  It  is  used  as  a  dre*wood, 
and  as  a  slight  astringent  in  medicine.  The 
oolouring  principle  is  called  $antaline.  (See 
Ptkrogarpus.)  'I'he  Adenantherapavonina, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  allied  to 
the  acacias,  the  chips  of  which  yield  a  deep 
red  dye,  is  sometimes  called  red  tandal- 
wood, 

BandaraOh  (san'da-rakX  n.  [L.  $andaraea, 
from  Or.  tandamki^  $andaraehi,  a  word  of 
Oriental  origin;  Ax.aandaHUt  Ter.sandarah, 
Skr.  tindUra,  realgar.]  1.  A  resin  in  white 
tears,  more  transparent  than  those  of  mastic, 
which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  thesandarach- 
tree  {CaUitris  quadrivalvU;  Thyia  artieulata 
of  some  botanilstB).  (See  next  article.)  It  is 
used  as  pounce  powder  for  strewing  over 
paper  erasures  (see  PouNCK),  as  incense,  and 
for  making  a  pale  varnish  for  light-coloured 
woods,  (^lled  also  Juniper-renn.—2.  In 
mineral,  red  sulphuret,  or  proto-sulnhuret, 
of  arsenic;  realgar.  Also  speUea  San- 
darae. 

Bandaraob-tree  (san^da-rak-trdX  n.  The 
CaUUriB  quadriauvit,  a  native  of  the  monn- 


Sandarach  (Callitris  fuadriva/vis), 

tains  of  Morocco.  It  is  a  large  tree  with  strag- 

§ling  branches;  ttie  timber  is  fragrant,  hard, 
urable,  mahogany-coloured,  and  is  largely 
used  in  the  construction  of  mosques  and 
similar  buildings  in  the  north  of  Africa. 
See  Sahdaraoh. 

Sand-bas  (sand'bag),  n.  A  bag  filled  with 
sand;  as,  (a)  a  bag  of  sand  or  earth,  and 
used  in  a  fortification  for  repairing  breaches, 
&c.  (b)  A  leathern  cushion,  tightly  filled 
with  fine  sand,  used  by  engravers  to  prop 
their  work  at  a  convenient  angle,  or  to  give 
free  motion  to  a  plate  or  cut  in  engraving 
curved  lines,  &c.  (e)  A  form  of  ballast  used 
in  boats  and  balloons,  (d)  A  bag  of  sand 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  staff  and  formerly 
employed  in  the  challenges  of  veomen,  in- 
stead of  the  sword  and  lance,  the  weapons 
of  knights  and  gentlemen.  Snak.  (e)  A  bag 
of  sand  which  used  to  be  attached  to  a  quin- 
tain (which  see). 

Sand-ball  (sandl)^!),  n.  A  ball  of  soap 
mixed  with  fine  sand  for  the  toilet 

Sandbank  (sanda>ank),  n.  A  bank  of  sand; 
especially,  a  bank  of  sand  formed  by  tides 
or  currents. 

Sand-batb  (sand-bath),  n.  1.  A  vessel  con- 
taining warm  or  hot  sand,  used  as  an  equa- 
ble heater  for  retorts,  <fcc.,  in  various  che- 
mical processes.— 2.  In  ined.  a  form  of  bath 
in  which  the  body  is  covered  with  warm  or 
sea  sand. 

Sand-bed  (sand1>edX  n.  In  nietal.  the  bed 
into  which  the  iron  from  the  blast-furnace 
is  run;  the  floor  of  a  foundry  in  which  large 
castings  are  made. . 

Sand-blast  ( sand-blast  X  n.  A  method  of 
engraving  and  cutting  glass  and  other  hard 
materials  by  the  percussive  force  of  parti- 
cles of  sand  driven  by  a  steam  or  air  blast 
Called  also  Sand-iet 

Sand-blind  (sand-blind),  a.  Having  a  de- 
fect of  sight,  by  means  of  which  small  par- 
ticles appear  to  fly  before  the  eyes;  having 
imperfect  sight 

O  heavens,  this  is  my  true-begotten  father  I  who 
beini^  more  than  sand-Mind,  high  gravel-blind,  knows 


me  not. 


SMaJt. 


Sand-bllndness  (sand-bllnd-nes),  n.  state 
of  being  sand-blind. 

Sand-bOZ  (sand'boksX  n.  1.  A  box  with  a 
perforated  top  or  cover  for  sprinkling  paper 
with  sand.— 2.  A  box  filled  with  sand,  usu- 
ally placed  in  front  of  the  driving-wheel  of 


a  locomotive,  with  a  pipe  to  guide  the  sand 
to  the  rail  when  the  wheels  slip  owing  to 
frost,  wet,  <!tc.— S.  A  tree  or  plant  of  the 
genus  Hura,  the  U.  ere- 
pjiaru.  (See  Hdra.) 
The  fruits  are  of  the 
shape  shown  in  the  cut, 
about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  having  a  number 
of  cells,  each  contain- 
ing a  seed.  When  ripe  pruft  of  the  Sandbox 
and  dry  they  burst  with  Tt^Httracrepitans), 
a  sharp  report 

Sand-boy  (sand'boiX  n.  A  boy  employed  in 
carrying  or  carting  sand. 

Sand-canal  (sand'ka-nalX  n.  In  wool,  the 
tube  by  whicn  water  is  conveyed  from  the 
exterior  to  the  ambulaoral  or  locomotive 
system  of  the  Eohinodermata. 

Sand-oom  (sand-koml  n.    A  grain  of  sand. 

Sand-orab  (sandlmib),  n.    See  Octpoda. 

Sand-oraok  (sand'krakX  n.  A  fissure  or 
perpendicular  crack  occurring  in  the  hoof 
of  a  horse,  the  effect  of  which,  if  neglected, 
is  to  lame  the  horse. 

Sand-drift  (sand'driftXn.  Drifting  or  drifted 
sand;  a  mound  of  drifted  sand. 

Sanded  (sand'edX  p.  and  a.  l.  Sprinkled 
with  sand.  'The  whitewashed  wall,  the 
nicely  «amiedfioor.'  OofcUnu^A.— 2.  Covered 
with  sand. 

The  river  pours  aloiMf 
Resistless,  roaring  dreadful  down  It  comes  ; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads. 

ttunns^n, 

8.  Of  a  sandy  colour. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flew'd.  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

Skai. 
4.  Short-sighted.    (Provincial  English.] 

Sand-eel  (sand'61),  n.  A  name  common  to 
a  family  (Anunodytidss)  of  apodal  (teleos- 
tean)  flshesi  and  more  specifically  to  the 
members  of  the  genus  Ammodjrtes.  The 
body  is  slender  and  cylindrical,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  an  eel,  and  varying  from 
4  inches  to  about  1  foot  in  length,  of  a  beau- 
tiful silvery  lustre,  destitute  of  ventral  fins, 
and  the  scales  hardly  perceptible;  the  head 
is  compressed,  and  the  upper  Jaw  lar^ 
than  the  under.  There  are  two  British 
species,  bearing  the  name  of  launce,  viz. 
the  Ammodytei  tobianus,  or  wide-mouthed 
launce,andUie 
A.  aUieietu  or 
laneea^  or 
small-mouthed 
launoe.  They 
are  of  frequent 
occurrence  on 
our  coasts, 
burying  them- 
selves in  the 
sand  to  the 
depth  of  6  or  7 
inches  during 
the  time  it  is 
left  dry  by  the  ebb-tide,  whence  the  former 
is  dug  out  bv  fishermen  for  bait  They  are 
delicate  food. 

Sandemanlan  (san-dS-m&'nian).  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  Robert  Sandeman,  a  Scotch  Anti- 
nomian  theologian ;  one  of  the  sect  called 
Olassites.    See  Glassite. 

Sandemanlanism  (san-d^m&'ni-an-ixm),  n. 
The  principles  of  the  Sandemanians. 

Sanderling  (san'd6r-llng).  n.  (From  mimL 
because  it  finds  its  food  among  the  moist 
sands  of  the  sea-shore.)  A  small  wading 
bird,  the  Arenaria  wigarU,  or  CalidrU  ar- 
enaria,  which  frequents  many  of  our  shores. 
It  attains  a  length  of  8  inches,  and  in  win- 
ter is  of  an  ashen-gray  hue  on  the  npper 
parts  and  white  below.  The  plumage  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  mottled  with  black  in  spring. 
It  feeds  on  small  marine  insects,  and  differs 
from  the  sandpipers  only  in  having  no 
hinder-toe.    Called  also  Ox-bird. 

Sanders,  Sanders-wood  (san'ddn,  san'- 
d^rz-w^d).    See  Sandal- wood. 

Sanders-blue  (sand'drz-blfi),  n.  Same  as 
Saundert-blue. 

Sandever  (san'dS-v^rX  n.  Same  as  Sandi- 
ver. 

Sand-flag  (sand'flagX  n.  Sandstone  of  a 
lamellar  or  flaggy  structure. 

The  face  of  that  lofty  cape  is  composed  of  the 
soft  and  crumbling  stone  called  Sana's/tag,  which 
gradually  yields  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  becomes  split  into  large  masses. 

Sir  W.  Scoft. 

Sand-flea  (sand'fldX  n.  A  small  amphipo- 
dous  crustacean  of  the  geniu  Talitrus  (T. 
locufta\  common  along  most  sea-shores. 
The  sand-fleas  swim  on  their  side  when  in 


Sand-eel  {/Immedytes  tobianus). 
/,  Pectoral  ftn. 


the  water,  and  leap  with  great  activity  on 
land.  They  are  sometimes  foun^  in  great 
swarms,  especially  amonsst  sea-weed  cast 
up  on  the  Deaoh.  CaUed  also  Beach -flea 
and  Sand-hopper. 

Sand-flood  (sand'flud),  n.  A  vast  body  of 
sand  moving  or  borne  along  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.    Bruce. 

Sand-fluke  (8and'flak),n.  See  Samd-nkckui. 

Sand-fly  (sand'fll ),  n.  A  mhiute  dipterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Simulium,  family  Tipn* 
lidn,  and  sub-order  Nemocera.  Their  bite 
often  causes  painful  swellings. 

Sand-gall  (sund'mD.n.  Same  as  Sand-pipe, 

Sand-glass  (saiHpglas),  n.    An  hour-glass. 

Sand-grass  (saud'gras).  n.  Grass  that  grows 
on  sand  V  soil  as  by  the  sea-shora  Tlie  name 
is  peculiarly  applied  to  those  grasses  which, 
by  their  wide-spreading  and  tenacious  roots, 
enable  the  sandy  soil  to  resist  the  encroach' 
ments  of  the  sea. 

The  sand-grasses,- Efymus  arenarins,  Amntl* 
arenaria,  are  valuable  binding  weeds  on  shifty 
sandy  shores.  Het^/Hy. 

Sand-grouse  (sand'grous),  n.  A  genus 
(Pterocles)  of  gallinaceous  birds,  family  Tet> 
raonidse,  closely  allied  to  the  grouse.  Tliey 
are  natives  chiefly  of  the  warm  parts  of  A^ 
and  Africa,  and  are  most  abundant  in  arid 
sandy  plaina  Two  species,  the  banded 
sand-grouse  {P.  arenariue)  and  the  pin- 
taileasand-grouse  (P.  eetariwi)  are  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe. 

Sand-beat  (sandlidtX  n.  The  heat  of  warm 
sand  in  chemical  operations. 

Sand-bill  (sandliil),  n.  A  hill  of  sand,  or  a 
hill  covered  with  sand.  'The  eand-hiUt  of 
the  sea.'    Shelley. 

Sand-bopper  (sand'hop-«r),  n.  A  small 
crustaceous  animal  of  the  genus  Talitma. 
See  Sakd-flsa. 

Sandiness  (sand'i-nes),  n.  i.  The  state  of 
being  sandy. 

Let  such  pretenders  suspect  the  sandiness  and 
hoUowness  or  their  foundation.  So$tth. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  a  sandy  colour. 

ftn^tiiHait  (sand'ishX  a.  Approaching  the  na> 
ture  of  sand;  loose;  not  compact  'Fresh 
eandixh  earth.'    Evelyn. 

Sandlver  (san'di-vdr),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
Fr.  iel  de  verre,  salt  of  glass.]  The  saline 
scum  which  is  cast  up  from  the  materiali 
of  glass  in  fusion,  and  floating  on  the  top  is 
scummed  ofL  It  is  used,  when  pulverized, 
as  a  polishing  substance.  Called  also  Sten(f- 
ev^rand  Oku»-gaU. 

'^"«<<'»'  (san'diksX  n.  (L. .  from  Gr.  eandvx, 
a  bright  red  colour.]  An  old  term  applied 
to  red-lead  prepared  by  calcining  carbonate 
of  lead.    Written  also  Sandyx. 

Sand-let  (sand'Jet),  n.    Same  as  Sand-ltlait 

Sand-ianoe,  Sand-launce  (sandOiknsx  »• 
Same  as  Sand-eel. 

Sand-Usard  (sandaiz-^rdX  n.  A  saurian 
reptile  (Laeerta  agilie  or  L.  ttirpium) 
found  on  sandy  heaths  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  about  7  inches  long,  variable  in  colour, 
but  generally  sandy-brown  on  the  upper 
parts,  with  darker  blotches  interspersed, 
and  having  black  rounded  spots  with  a 
yellow  or  white  centre  on  the  sidea. 

Sand-martin  (sand'mttr-tinX  n.  A  species 
of  swallow,  the  Hirundo  riparia.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  smallest  of  the  British 
swallows,  is  brown  above  and  white  below, 
with  a  dark-brown  band  on  the  breast  It 
is  named  from  building  its  nest  in  the  sandy 
banks  of  rivers  and  in  gravel-pits.  Also 
called  the  Bank  SumMow. 

Sand-mole  (sand'mdl),  n.    See  Bathter- 

QV3. 

Sand-myrtle  (sand'mdr-tl),  n.  The  Ame- 
rican name  for  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lero- 
phyllum,  nat  order  EricacesD  (heathwortsX 
a  native  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  low,  branchy, 
evergreen  shrub,  wiUi  terminal  clusters  of 
small  white  flower*. 

Sand-necker  (sand'nek-^rX  n.  A  local  name 
for  a  variety  of  plaice  (Plateeea  limandoidet). 
Called  also  Sand-Jluke. 

Sandoricum(san-dor'i-knmXn-  (Fromfan- 
toor,  the  Malay  name  of  the  tree.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat  order  Mellacen.  8.  indieum, 
the  only  species,  is  an  elegant  tree  of  con> 
siderable  size,  found  in  the  Molucca  and 
Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India.  The  fruit  is  acid,  and  may 
be  mixed  with  syrups  to  make  cooling  drinks. 
The  root  is  bitter  and  is  used  in  medicine. 

Sand-iNtper  (sand'p&-p«rX  n.  Paper  covered 
on  one  side  with  a  fine  gritty  substance  for 
smoothing  and  polishing  wood-work. 

Sand-picture  (sand'pik-ttlr),  n.  A  picture 
formed  by  arranging  sand  of  various  tints 


oh,  chain;     6h,  So.  loch;     g,  go;     j,joh;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  then;  th,  Mn;     w,  loig;    wh,  whig;   sh,  amre.~8ee  KBT. 
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on  a  ghitinotti  grotmd  so  Uiat  the  general 

effect  is  similar  to  that  of  a  coloured  picture. 

8a]ld'i;>ipe  (sand'pipX  n.    In  geoL  a  name 

given  to  long,  perpendicular,  cylindrical 
ollows,  tapering  to  a  point,  penetrating 
sometimes  deeply  into  the  chalk,  and  so 
called  from  being  filled  with  sand,  grarel, 
or  clay.  Such  pipes  may  have  taken  their 
origin  from  the  rotatory  motion  of  stones 
drilling  holes  in  the  chalk,  but  they  have 
probably  been  continued  bv  the  slow  action 
of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  pene- 
trating the  holes,  and  perhaps  deepened 
in  m<^em  times  by  the  action  of  humic 
acid  derived  from  the  roots  of  treesw  Called 
%iBO  Sand-gaU. 

Sandpiper  (sand'pI-pArX  ^  A  name  applied 
to  several  grallatonal  birds  of  the  family 
Longirostres,  and  of  the  genera  Tringa,  To- 
tanus.  Pelidna.  ActiUs,  &c.  They  are  all 
shore  birds  allied  to  the  snipe,  ruff,  plover, 
curlew,  god  wit.  &c ,  with  whom  they  consti- 
tute the  family  Scolopacide  of  some  writers^ 
The  knot  (Tringa  Canutui),  Irao wn  variously 
as  the  rea  sandpiper  or  arii-coloured  sand- 
piper, in  accordance  with  the  varying  hue  of 
Its  plumage,  is  about  10  inches  in  length,  ap- 
pearing off  our  coasts  in  great  flocks  in  winter. 
The  common  sandpiper  or  summer -pipe 
(TotanuM  hypoUueut)  visits  us  in  summer. 
The  green  sandpiper  {Totanus  ochropus), 
on  the  contrary,  leaves  us  for  the  north  in 
summer.  The  little  sandpiper  or  little 
stint  {Tringa  minuta\  an  Indian  and  South 
African  bird,  is  occasionally  seen  in  Britain. 
The  purple  sandpiper  (Tringa  mariHma\  a 
niUive  of  Oreenland,  Spitzbereen,  Ac ,  is  also 
a  summer  visitant  The  dunlin,  greenshank, 
and  redshanks  are  also  known  as  sandpipersi 
Sand-pipers  of  various  species  are  abundant 
in  North  America,  and  in  winter  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Band-prey.  Sand-pride  (sand'pr&,  sand'- 

Srid),  n.  The  mud-lamprey  (the  AmmoeateM 
ranehialisX  It  rarely  exceeds  6  or  7  inches 
in  length,  is  of  a  yeUowish-brown  colour, 
has  a  horse-shoe  shaped  mouth,  and  is  con« 
sidered  peculiar  to  the  rivers  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

Sand-pump  (sand'pumpX  n.  A  cylindrical 
metallic  case  or  tube  having  at  the  bottom 
a  valve  opening  inwardly  and  used  for  re- 
moving the  sand  which  collects  in  the  bore 
when  a  well.  ^.,  is  being  drilled.  On  the 
drill  being  temporarily  removed  the  sand- 
pump  is  lowered,  the  water  and  dirt  force 
up  the  valve  and  enter  the  tube,  the  valve 
dropping  again  to  prevent  thdr  return. 
This  being  repeated  again  and  again  the 
tube  becomes  filled,  on  which  it  is  drawn 
to  the  surface  and  emptied. 

Sand-rook  (sand'rokX  n.  A  rock  composed 
of  cemented  sand. 

Sand-lllOt  (sand'shotX  n.  Small  oast-iron 
balls,  such  as  grap^  canister,  or  case,  cast 
in  sand,  larger  balls  being  cast  in  iron 
mouldi. 

Sand- smelt  (sand 'smelt),  n.  A  fish,  the 
Atherina  preibifUr.  Calleid  also  Atherine. 
See  Atherina. 

Sand-star  (sand'stirX  n.  A  star-fish  of  the 
genus  Ophiura,  order  Ophiuroidea.  baring 
five  long  slender  arms  attached  to  a  circular 
disc. 

Sandstone  (sand'stdn).  n.  stone  composed 
of  agglutinated  grains  of  sand,  which  may 
be  cScareous,  dliceous,  or  of  any  other 
mineral  nature.  Sandstone  is  in  most  cases 
chiefly  compo^d  of  particles  of  quarts, 
united  by  a  cement  The  cement  is  in 
variable  quantity,  and  may  be  calcareous 
or  marly,  argillaceous  or  aralUo-ferruginous. 
or  even  siliceoua  The  grains  of  auartz  are 
sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  sometimes  are  equal  in  dse 
to  a  nut  or  an  egg,  as  in  those  sandstones 
called  conglomerates,  or  sometimes  pud- 
ding-stone or  breccia.  The  texture  of  some 
sandstones  is  very  close,  while  in  others  it 
is  very  loose  and  poroua  Some  sandstones 
have  a  slaty  structure,  and  have  been  called 
sandstone  slate.  In  colour  sandstone  varies 
from  gray  to  reddish-brown,  in  some  cases 
uniform,  in  others  variegated.  In  addition 
to  quartz  some  sandstones  contain  grains  of 
felspar,  flint,  and  siliceous  slate,  or  plates 
of  mica.  Some  sandstones  are  ferruginous, 
containing  an  oxide  or  the  carbonate  of  iron. 
Sandstone,  thoujrfi  a  secondary  rock,  has 
been  formed  at  different  periods  and  under 
different  circumstances,  and  is  hence  associ- 
ated with  different  rocks  or  fomutiona  It 
is  In  general  distinctly  stratified,  and  the 
beds  horizontally  arranged,  but  sometimes 


they  are  much  inclined,  or  even  verticaL 
Sandstone  in  some  of  its  varieties  is  very 
useful  in  the  arts,  and  is  often  known  by  the 
name  ot freestone.  When  sufficiently  solid  it 
is  employed  as  a  building  stone.  Some  varie- 
ties are  used  as  millstones  for  grinding  meal, 
or  for  wearing  down  other  materials  prepara- 
tory to  a  polish,  and  some  are  used  for  whet- 
stonea— iVtfio  red  sanditane,  in  aeol.,  a  series 
of  brick-red  strata  lying  immeaiately  above 
the  Permian  strata.  The  new  red  sandstone 
system,  as  at  first  designated,  included  two 
groups  of  rocks,  the  one  containing  fossils  be- 
longing to  the  paleozoic  age,  the  other  inclos- 
ing mesozoic  remains.  These  have,  therefore, 
been  separated,  and  the  name  Permiangiven 
to  the  older  and  lower  group,  and  that  of 
triattie  or  new  red  sandstone  to  the  newer 
and  upper.  (See  Permian.  Triassio.)  The 
trias  ox  England  consists  of  red  sandstones, 
conglomerates,  and  marls,  with  a  small  ad- 
mixture of  dolomite  and  important  beds  of 
rock-salt  In  Germany  it  contains  the 
Muschelkalk.— O/d  red  tandsUme,  a  group  of 
strata,  chiefly  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
whose  universally  red  colour  suggested  their 
name.  They  are  largely  developed  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  in  the  Cambrian  district, 
the  central  valley  of  Scotland,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Moray  Firth,  the  county  of 
Caithness,  and  the  Orkneys.  The  lower  strata 
pass  into  the  upper  Silurian,  the  upper  beds 
pass  into  the  carboniferous,  a  middle  group 
being  recognized  only  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. Fossils  are  few  in  comparison  to  the 
thickness  of  the  strata.  But  from  the  fossils 
and  the  red  colour  of  the  beds  Professor  A.  C. 
Ramsay  infers  Uiat  they  were  formed  in  land- 
looked  continental  basins;  they  would  thus 
represent  the  great  land  surfaces  which  re- 
placed the  Silurians,  and  were  in  turn  re- 
Slaoed  by  the  carboniferous  seaa  The  marine 
eposits  of  the  old  red  sandstone  period  are 
represented  by  the  Devonians  of  England  and 
the  Continent;  Devonian  and  old  red  sand- 
stone are  not  therefore  synonymoua  In 
Russia  Uie  same  beds  contain  Devonian  and 
old  red  sandstone  fossils.  Perhaps  the  name 
may  disappear,  the  members  of  the  group 
being  referred  to  the  Silurian  and  carbon- 
iferous formations,  with  which  they  are  re- 
spectively conformable.    See  Dbtonian. 

Sand-Storm  (sand'storm).  n.  A  riolent  com- 
motion of  sand  caused  by  wind. 

Sand-suoker  (sand'suk-Ar),  n.  The  same  as 
Sand-nedur. 

Sand-tnbe  (sand'tQbX  n.  A  tube  made  of 
sand ;  specifically,  a  vitrified  tube  of  sand 
produced  by  lightning;  a  fulgurite. 

Sand-wasp  (sand'w^spX  n.  X  hymenop- 
terous  insect  of  the  genus  Ammopnila,  be- 
longing to  a  group  which,  from  their  peculiar 
habits,  are  termed  Fostorei  or  diggers.  The 
sand-wasp  inhabits  sunny  banks  in  sandv 
situations,  nmnlng  among  oras^  Ac.,  with 
great  activi^.  andoontinuaUy  vibrating  its 
antennn  and  wings.  The  female  is  armed 
with  a  sting. 

Sandwich  (sand'wichX  n.  [After  an  Earl  of 
Sandmeht  who  brought  it  Into  fashion.] 
1.  Two  thin  slices  of  bread,  plain  or  buttered, 
with  some  savoury  food,  as  sliced  or  potted 
meat,  fish,  or  the  like,  llavoured  with  mus- 
tard, Ac.,  between. 

Claret.  saHtheich,  and  an  appetite. 
Are  things  which  make  an  English  erening  pass. 

Hence— 2.  Anything  resembling  a  sandwich; 
something  dissimiUtr  placed  between  two 
other  things,  as  a  man  carrying  two  adver- 
tising-boards, one  before  and  one  behind,  a 
man  placed  between  two  ladies,  or  the  like. 

A  pale  younff  man  with  feeble  whiskers  and  a  stiiT 
white  neckcloth  came  walking  down  the  lane  en  saiut- 
tttVA^haring  a  lady,  that  i^.  oo  each  arm.  Tkackeraj. 

Sandwich  (sand'wIchX  r.  t  To  make  Into  a 
sandwich;  to  Insert  between  something  dis- 
similar, in  the  manner  of  the  meat  in  a  sand- 
wich ;  to  fit  between  other  parts.    [Colloq.  1 

Sand-worm  (sandVSrm).  fk  A  name  applied 
to  various  species  of  anuelides  that  inhabit 
sand. 

Sandwort  (sand'wSrtX  n.  The  common 
name  of  several  British  species  of  plants  of 
the  gcuus  Arenaria.  nat.  order  Caryophyl- 
laceie.  They  are  found  growing  in  sandy 
situations,  but  are  of  no  value. 

Sandy  (sand'i).  a.  1.  Consisting  of  orabound- 
ins  with  sand;  full  of  sand;  covered  or  sprin- 
kled with  sand;  as,  a  tand'^  desert  or  plain; 
aMndi/ road  or  soil  'The  so  mf}/ hour-glass.' 
Shak.  -  •  2.  Resembling  sand ;  hence,  unstable; 
shifting;  not  firm  or  sr>lid. 

Favour.  sr>  b(»ttotned  upon  the  %n*f<{y  f<>itn-!-vt1onof 
per«onjU  rrs{>ccts  on.y,  caiimn  be  lonif  liv*«i    Hacon. 


8.  Of  the  colour  of  sand ;  of  a  yeUowiah-rvil 
colour;  as,  tandM  hair. 

Sandy -laTerock  (sandl-l&Vte-okX  ^      ^ 
bird,  the  sanderling.  Sir  W.  Scott  CSooidi.  ) 

Sandsrz.    SeeSAHDix. 

Sane  (b^X  a-  (L  acmtia,  aoond,  mholm, 
healthy.  Same  root  aa  Or.  taoi,  ads,  saLfe 
and  sound.]  1.  Mentally  sound;  not  disor- 
dered in  niind ;  not  deranged ;  having  tlse 
regular  exercise  of  reason  and  other  ^cnl* 
ties  of  the  mind ;  as,  a  sofie  person ;  a 
son  of  a  »ttne  mind. 


I  woke  saw,  but  wdl-aigh  dose  to  death. 

2.  Healthy.    [Bare.] 
Saneness  (slin'nesX  n.    State  of  being 

or  of  sound  mind;  sanity. 
Sang  (sangl  pre!  of  sing. 
Sang  (sang),  n.    A  song.    [Scotch.] 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  x»ii|f. 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon.         Sums, 

Sang  (sangX  n.    In  the  Unitad  States,  a  cor- 
ruption  otainteng. 

Sangaree  (sang'ga-rd).  n.  Wine  and  water 
sweetened  and  spiced,  and  sometimes  iced: 
often  used  as  a  refr^hins  drink  in  warm 
countries  or  in  warm  weauer. 

Sangaree  (sang'ga-rfiX  v.t  To  redoca  in 
strength  and  sweeten:  applied  to  fermented 
liquors,  as  wine,  ale,  ^fcc  , 

Sangaree  (sang'ga-rSX  v.  i  To  drink  sangm- 
ree.  'Sangareed  with  bearded  Tartars  in 
the  mountains  of  the  moon.'    Aytoun. 

Sang-froid (sang'frwKXfk  [Fr.. cold  blood.) 
Freedom  from  agitation  or  excitement  of 
mind ;  coolness ;  indifference ;  catanneaa  in 
trying  circumstanoea. 

There  he  stood  with  such  sang'fivid,  that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  eren  by  a  mere  spectator. 

Byr»n. 

Sanglac  (san'ji-akl    See  Sakjak. 

Sanglacate  (san'ji-a-kat).   See  Sanjakatbl 

SangUer  (sangli-^rX  n.  [Fr.]  In  ker.  a 
wild  boar. 

SangraalCsang-ra'alXft.  Same  as  San^rfol. 

Sangreal(8ang-ri'al),n.  [Lit  holy  dish.  See 
Grail.]  The  holy  vessel  from  which  oar 
Lord  ate  the  paschal  lamb,  or  from  which 
he  dispensed  the  wine,  at  the  last  supper. 
See  Orail. 

Sangn  (s&ng'guX  *^  l^®  native  name  of 
the  Abyssiuion  ox.  characteriaed  by  the 
great  size  of  its  horns. 

Saxigulferous  (sang-gwif  £r-usX  a.  (L.  wan- 
gu{fer—eanauiM^  blood,  and  /ero,  to  carrr.  1 
Conveying  blood ;  as,  »angu\ferQUS  vessels, 
that  is.  the  arteries  and  veina    Derhatn. 

Sangulflcation  (sang'gwi-fl.ki''shonX  n- 
[Fr.,  from  L.  $anaui$,  blood,  and  /acw,  to 
make.]  The  production  of  blood ;  the  con- 
version of  chyle  into  blood.    ArimthnoL 

Sangttlfler  (sang^gwi-fl-^X  ^  A  producer 
of  blood.    Sir  J.  Flayer. 

Sanguiflnons  (sang-gwiflQ-usX  a.  (L.  aan> 
gui8,  blood,  and  fiuo,  to  flow.]  Floating  or 
running  with  blood. 

BangnlTy  (san^gwi-fn,  v.i.  prei  san^u^^- 
ppr.  »anguify%ng.  [L  Banguit,  blood,  ana 
/aeio,  to  make.]  To  produce  blood.  Sir  Jf. 
HaU. 

Sanguigenous(sang-gwiJ'en-asXa.  [Laan- 
guiM,  blood,  and  genert  or  gi(p*ere,  to  pro- 
duce. ]  Producing  blood ;  as,  Mnguigewm» 
food.    Oregory. 

tUfigmiw  (sang'gwinX  a.    See  Sahouins. 

Sangoinarla  (sang-gwl-n&'ri-aX  n.  [From 
L.  »angui$,  ganauinia,  blood— all  the  parta 
of  the  plant  yielding  a  red  juice  when  cut 
or  broken.]  A  genus  of  planta,  nat  order 
PapaveracesB.  The  S.  eanadentit  is  the  poc- 
coon  or  blood-root  of  North  America;  a  tu- 
berous-rooted perennial  with  a  single- 
stalked  leaf  and  solitary  white  flowers.  It 
is  emetic  and  purgative  in  large  doses,  and 
in  smaller  quantities  is  stimulant,  diapho- 
retic, and  expectorant 

Sanguinarily  (sang'gwIn-a-ri-llX  adv.  In  a 
sanguinary  manner;  bloodthlrsim'. 

Sangulnarlness  (sang'gwin-a-rl-neaX  n- 
Quality  of  being  sanguinary. 

Sangulnanr  ( sang'gwin-a-ri  X  a.  [L.  tan- 
ytiituiniM.  from sat^it.  blood;  Fr.  $anguin' 
aire.]  t  Consisting  of  blood;  formed  of 
blood;  as,  a  mnguinary  stream.— 2.  Bloody: 
sttended  with  much  bloodshed;  murderous; 
as,  a  $anauinary  war.  contest,  or  battle.— 
S.  Bloodtnirsty;  cruel;  eager  to  shed  blood. 

pMsion  .  .  .  makes  us  brutal  and  sanfwimary. 
The  code  of  laws  is  sam^vinapy  In  the  extreme. 

Sm.  Bloody,  murderous,  bloodthirsty,  sav- 
age, cruel 

Sanguinary  (*ane'jrwin-a-riX  n.  fl*  mn. 
guiiui  ria  herini.  an  herb  that  stanches  blood. 


File,  fir.  fat,  fsll;       mi,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  move;       tul>c.  tub.  bull;       oil,  p4>tind;      ii.  Sc.  almne;     f,  8c.  f«y. 


£.  Abounding  witli 
loriied  by  — ■ 


BMibow.)  Aplul.^aUUMmJtkfeUuDL 
Sea  UiLiolI. 

aufBlm  {niw'girliiX  a.  |Fr.  «inffu<n;  I. 
■aq^uuuur.  from  Mr^if»  bluod.]  1.  Hav- 
lug  tin  colour  of  blood;  »d:  u.  ■•antruine 

our  of  tiM  Imom' (of  ■' roH}.    fSlut. 

SnrKfvkiMii  >  m  im  ii<td  hue 

i'     ilsthorlc;  chuiic- 
t,  .l^nr,  muKD- 

ffuuv  DAOib  of  bodj';  a  pervoa  of  a  ■anfruitu 
tSDipenniaDt  (H  opjxKHl  to  the  phlcg- 
mtUe,  ineUiiioIiallo,  Ac,  tamparuneuW).— 
1.  CbMTlul;  vum;  irdrad  M.a  lonpiuiK 

tMBpat.— 1.  ADtldlHUlDf  UM  bMtl  IMta«- 

non^ngi  oonBdent:  u,  ba  It  miwiiIm  In 
Ui  BipacUtlon*  o(  niccwB.  — &.  In  br.  UBM 
11  JTwrw  (wblob  KB^  It  1>  axprcMwl  In 
engnTliic  brdligoiud  tlnu  croulnE  •»■> 
ot£s.— STR,Wum,ard«i^uliut«d,ll>«l]r. 
confldaot,  boptlnl. 

fff^tij-nii^a  (ung'fvLikX  *L  1.  Blood  colour, 
1.  SloodMoue.  with  vhlch  cntlon  nlwliiod 
Uu  bllU  ot  ■wonll,  Ao. 

lUUCOllM  (MUi^gwInJp  v.L  pnt  A  pp.  fon- 
oiiAad;  ppr.  laivuiiHBf.  L  To  italnHlUi 
blcKid:  to  miiuwnliw.  '  III  hwihbkI  with 
uinnoorat^abhwd.'  AHkuw  — t  To  ttklo 
or  ninlih  Kltb  k  blood  colour.  'Wluln> 
plart  gat,  lUTnod,  or  HfyKtefd.'    Mia- 

8MinlII*IeN('uii'Ewln-la*X>.  DMtltute 
at  Sloodi  pila.    [Kue.  ] 

SuiCOllWV  ( •uwcio-ll  %  o^'  I»  '  OB- 
gains  nuuuin;  aidantlf ;  irlth  ooDAdeaeo  ot 
■BGCOM,  'Too  tangaioth/  hoidiw  to  ihliM 
00  In  tbatr  marldluL*    CuiteiTldd. 

liiniiitinimi  ftang'iTirlii  mtt  u  Thoitate 
or  quUU  ot  beioa  nogolHi  aa,  (B)  ndnaM; 
oolooT  (rf  blood  ui  tbo  aUn ;  u.  mhwuAh- 
nsM  ol  ooDDlaouMW.  (I>)  Fulnaaa  ot  blood ; 
plothora;  aa,  mmgulmiitta  t€  haUt.  («)  Ar- 
doori  b«at  ol  tampn;  confldmua.  '  Ifatural 
ooongo  or  ta*^ituiaitMt  ot  tampar,'  Dr.  H. 

lunliwou  (nng-i 
nSuui;  Beounan 
to  the  blood;  bloo4 


SMCOlnlTorona,  SuunlToron*  (lang- 

gwi-nlT'o-ma,  lang-giilT'a-nii),  a,  [L  Mn- 
gmi,  HiyHitut.  blood,  and  aars,  to  aat.1 
Batlbg  or  iDbaliting  on  blood 

SkBCmnolcnCTt  ruiu-gwln'Maii^),  n. 
EUoodlMM;  tunt  for  blood,  'TbU  RToat 
red  diagoo  witb  B0T«Dbaada.Bo  called  from 
hlaaatvuteolfluy.'    Dr.  B.  Mort, 

8uiflllnol«lt(*uic«win'&-laDtXa-  (Lun- 
auAutmnit.]  Tingadarmlngled  with  blood; 
bloody.     Dtai^ivm. 

BuifwlOrba  (lang-gwl-Bor^),  n.  [From 
L.  aanovu,  blood,  and  torbta,  to  abaorb: 
S.  Bjlcinattt  wai  fonnarlj  lappoisd  to  be  a 
powerful  TulDeiVT.  J   A  ganoi  of  pLnnta,  the 

nat  order  Koaacam  Of  thu  nuna  there  are 
aerenl  apeoiaa,  molt  of  wucb  poueu  ai- 
trlngBUt  propartlea.  The  commoa  bumel 
(£  D^inalff)  la  ana tjTeoI  Britain, growing 
iu  toolit  paiton*.  and  baring  imoolh  p[a- 
nata  leavea  and  terminal  orate  beada  ot 
■mall  dark-puiple  Bowcra. 
8M)nlMrtiMB(*aiig-gwl-Borl>M),n.])I.  One 
of  the  aob-ordan  of  tba  Bat.  order  Rouceie. 
coDaiatlng  of  berbacAODa  or  nndaralirubby 
cxogeoi.     It  la  diatlngolihed  from  EoaaoeB 

E roper  bj  the  cooitantly  apetaloua  Howera, 
idurated  calyx,  and  (oUtuy,  or  almoattoU- 
lary,  carpsli. 

EUngulsaga (ung'gw[-ia-ga),n.  [L.,aleech 
—  ranguU,  hlood,  and  rugo,  to  ■nclc.l  A 
IteEui  or  abranchiate  annaUdani,  ol  wfilcb 
the  medicinal  leech  (S.  mtdidnalU)  1>  tbc 
tjpB,  S.  oJhinaiU  li  the  Hongarlan  or 
<— ti  uaed  In  the  aeulh  of  £arope. 

a  (aang'gwI-allJX  n.    Tits 
'— ■•  -  horae-leoch.     3m 

Saaliedtlm  (aau'he-drilpX  n.     [Heb.  , 


^LI 


itl    The  great  ci 


had  power  of  life  and  death  Tbe  aauhe- 
drim  had  a  preaideot,  generally  tb*  Ugh- 
pilett,  and  a  rico-prcaldant.  The  other 
momben  conalited  of  cblet-prieBtt.  cldcn, 
and  acrlbea,  in  all  amouDtlng  to  aeTenty- 
ODO  or  Hvanty-two,  Incladlog  the  Ugh- 
prleat  Written  alto  Sanladrin. 
gMlUta  (tan'hl-U),  n.    [Ulnd.J    The  uunc 


IB  genua 


BuilaU  (aao'l-kl),  n.    (Fr.  aonifla,  from  L 

'-  ■— al— from  the  iuppoiad  b«»lln« 

lunieiila  luronao.  i  A  plant  ot 
inlcula  (whlchaee). 

.-j-nlk'D'la).  n,    A  genua  of  planta 

helonging  to  the  nat.  order  UmbelUfcm. 
8.  nrnuB  (wood-aanlela  or  aelf-heal)  ia 
found  ill  Britain  growing  In  wooda.  It  ii 
now  totally  neglected  aa  an  offlclnal  plant 
It  hai  ptlinat*.  amootb,  gloaay  leares,  and 
umbellate  heada  ot  mioDlo  plnklgh  Oowara. 

tUaidlna  (>an'i-dln),n.  Olauyfelapar.nearly 


.00  folapar. 

M  (ai'ni-tii  n.   [L.  bloody 
reddiah  diaoharge  from 


loda  or 

_._d  white 

baring  a  alight  tinge  of 

g.  (.  [L.  MHM,  healthy,  and 
Ta  make  baalthy;  to  Im- 
idltiOD*,   [Bare.] 


aa  {un?a'ri-am).  n,    A  health 
intniplcal' 


conialeaeenta or othi ..  ... 

'Simla,  theSrtteaniloriiiin  Inlndia.'  Dui 
(Otog.  Bfjttdia\    See  SAHATOHItm. 

Ih,  aoondneaa  of  bodyi 


I  FertalDlog 
oo  w  eeGiira  neaith  or  aanity ; 
le  preaarratlon  ol  health;  hygl- 

SanitarTf,8a«atar)i. 

nnfreqiientlrcODfounded.  _——_.,,_,- 

•anttaf.  boaltb.  baa  the  general  meaning  of 
ptrtatnlng  to  health ;  hnieulo.  Amolorv. 
from  L.  niw,  to  make  healthy,  maana  per- 
taining to  healing  or  coring;  therBpeatic; 
aa,  the  maitary  condition  ol  the  town  waa 
bad;  aanotery  raadlcinea  or  agendea. 
g)mltB,tlon  <  aan-l-ti'abon  \  n.  The  adop- 
tion of  aanltary  meaaurea  conducing  to  pre- 

moua  with  Bwuiw. 
ftBIlltUt  (lanl-llat),  n.    Same  aa  ^ionilartit 

Smniatr  mmpaptr. 
Baultory  ((an't-to-ri).  s.    Sanitary.    [Rare.] 

'Eatimating  In  aaanitsrv  point  of  view  tbe 

ralne  of  any  health  liaCian.-    Sir  J.  />, 


BanJ&k  (tan'Jak).  n.  [Turk.,  a  itandard] 
A  eubdivialon  of  an  eyalel  or  minor  pro- 
vince of  Turkey,  so  callliri  1>ccauie  tbe  gor- 
emor  of  aucb  diatrlct,  called  laigak-beg.  ia 
entitled  to  canr  In  war  a  atand^d  of  one 
hona-talL    Spelled  aUo  Sangiae. 

8MlJfttolte{«anJak-il),n.  ilairltorial  dl- 
vtaTon  of  the  rnrkiib  Xmplie;  a  aanjak. 
Written  alao  Sanj)ia<iaU. 

auk  (langk).  prat  ol  aire*. 

Sankhn  (allng'kby&).  n.  [Bkr.,  aynthetic 
reaaonlog.  |  The  name  of  one  of  the  three 
great  ayatema  ol  Hindu  pliiloaophy.  It 
teachea  how  eternal  happlneaa,  or  complete 
eiempUon  from  ill.  can  be  obtalned. 

ElajuuLll  (lan'oa).  n.     Tbe  name  of  certain 

Buipaji  (san'pan).  n.     Sam*  ai  Sampan. 

c .  p„_^  IFr,  O.Fr.  MM,  from  L 

It.]  Without;  deprireduf.  'Saat 


gaaa-caI(itt«(UUu,kU'lot'Xn  (Fr.wlthaot 
breechea]  1.  A  fellow  wltboot  broechea;  a 
ragged  lellow.   The  nam — ' 


(aani-lcB-loflatVn.  Atana- 
a  reTolutloniat;  a  rabid  repabltoan. 
»n  (ian'aav-l-t"n.),  iL  [AherAan- 
Swedlahbotaoiat]  A  genua  of  llli- 
lanta  found  DD  the  coaau  of  Weatero 


Sbrea  of  their  lei 

r-atringa  by  I ,  _ 

lutactnred  hilo  cordage,  el, ... 

el  ol  the  learea  of  3.  Rcibarfhvma. 


bow-itringa  by  the  natlre^  and  might  be 

........  ._.  ipodallyttia 

__  ,.  -.oibuTfhvmA, 

abundant  In  the  loutheiii  pirli  of  India- 


i  CeylOD.  Ii  often  o 


uDlon  otaamwlliilTiprodaouaoampaBnd 
which  algniflea  to  poUab,  adorn,  to  perlaot, 

and  the  name  waa  giien  to  exprai  IU  supe- 
riority to  the  vernacular  dialect,  the  Frikrit 
(that  ia,  common,  naturaU]    The  andent 

the  oldeat  portlop  of  tlie  Vedas  (luppoaad 

IbODgh  It  haa  long  ceased  to  baa  living  anj 

Indo-European  tanOly  of 

be  deacribed  al  an  elder 

alan,  Greek,  and  I^tin.  leumnic.  Slavonic. 

and  Celtic  tonguea.     It  atanda  In  the  same 

"  ■-■'-     •-  "-- lodsm  Aryan  languagaa  ol 


sr  of  tbe  F 


India  as  Latin  stands 

guagea.  It  la  a  highly  Inflecled  Unguaga. 
having  In  thia  rsspect  many  raaemblances  to 
Qreet  To  philologists  it  has  proved  per- 
h^is  the  moat  laloable  of  tonguea;  Indeed. 
it  waa  only  after  It  became  known  to  Euro- 
peans (toward!  the  end  of  last  centuij)  that 
philology  began  to  asaume  the  character  of 
a  eclence.  Its  aupreme  value  la  doe  to  the 
tnnanarencv  of  Ita  atructare-  and  its  free- 
diaguialDg 


ch,  shaln;      Ch,  Bo.  loeA;      g,  fo;      j.job; 


eUect  ot  phonetic  chsuge,  ani 

The  earliest  Banakrit  of  the 
conaldenblj' from  that ottbel 

w.  idg;    wb,  uJlig;    sh,  amre.— 


from 


SAPINDAtaf 


and  which  ii  Mill  emido]^  lot  ilMnty 
pnipoMi. 
Bas&lttlrt,  SauoTltUt  (un'ikrtt^M).  n. 


But«lao«B(tiul-t)>-li'»«-i),n.iil.  AuLordci 
of  uhUIoui  uogsnoiu  pluta.  Tbg}  ue 
•hrobt  or  herbe,  otMn  p '" ' 


Amoriu;  Id  AoitnlLm, .. 

the  South  Sea  Iduda  ttiaj  eilit  u  luse 
■hrabi  or  null  trsH.  The  matt  nliuble 
anniu  !■  ainUlam  (which  ual 
■.h*«Mti«  (Hn'tB-lln),  n,  Tha  eolanrJDp 
nuttorot  nd  suiaal  or  undam  wood,whli]1i 
J  i»  obtained  by  ar^Hinting  th«  «]ea- 
'  huloa  to  drrneH.  It  !•  ■  red  mio. 
It  Sir,  ud  ■■  Tei7  totable  In  uttlo 
I  well  u  In  llcobol.  MwnUal  oils. 


hXli 


Irillhe 


tar  (■la'IAr).    A. 

thsa'Cunmn. 

d.  TAirloff  Ul  OVI 


taston,  auttoon  (union,  m 
eularn  prlMt.  n  liuidof  dent 
tin  people  M«  Hint 

0Anlii(i»n.ton'lk«'id).*n.    Sune 

u  SanUnin  (which  we). 
BMItonln,  fcntnnlnB  (un'ta-nlo).  n.    (C^ 
H||Oi.)    A  pnalmate  vegetable  prloclple, 

poHOulng  sold  proporti^  of'-*  " 

Ehe  leedi  ot  the  ArUmitia  i 


le  ol  Uu  n 


able,  and  loluble  In  alcohol, 
■nd  volatile  oUi,  and  '-  ~ 
efflosiaiii  Tennltiuei. 

BkBtorln  (lau't^irii).  n.  An  aigQUcsotu 
mtDenloociUTiiw  on  the  laland  otsantorin, 
jrleldlng  an  eloenent  cement.  It  oonatiti  ol 
68'G  per  oent  •lUii*.  6b  ferrlo  oilde,  ISS 
alODUna,  07  maocanoua  oxide,  1-9  lime,  S'1 
polaih.47«MiA,  with  tnoMDlCDDunon  Kit, 
aodlc  inlpbate,  and  organic  matter 

BAonkil,  Sonail-'WOOd  (xn-frt.  eoa-fri- 
wud),  (L  An  emellent  Umber  lOi  ahlp- 
bnildlnf ,  obtained  trom  Uia  Ctvvmir  niuf- 
ftTWK  Mid  C  temnOMum,  m'-  — 
obolaceiB,  whidt  jleld  alao 
•ouarl  nuti.  The;  are  natlrei  ol  tropical 
America.    Bee  Cibtooai. 

Skp  (lapX  n.  [A.  Sai.  «»,  D.  tav,  LO.  lapp, 
iolcei  loal.  twl,  Dan.  and  Q.  taft,  luice,  tap. 
Bj  lome  the  Anglo-Baion,  I>ntch,  and  Idw- 

bolled  thick.!  LTheialeaorflnldwhlchcir- 
culala*  in  all  piaota,  beias  aa  Indlnxnaable 
to  receUbla  lUe  aa  the  Mood  to  anbnal  life. 
It  la  the  Ont  ptodnct  ol  tha  digmUon  ol 
plant  toad,  and  conUlna  the  element!  ol 
ngelable  gtowth  In  a  dltaolred  oondltion. 
The  abtorptlon  of  nutrimrat  trom  tha  ■all 
la  effwited  b;  the  mlnole  root-haln  and  pa- 
pilla, Uia  abaorbed  nutriment  belnc  maliil; 
compoeed  of  carbonk  add  and  nltngenona 
componudj  dlaaolred  ' "—  '^' ' 

to  tha  leans,  paoing  from  cell  to  cell  bj 
the  proceia  Imown  ai  andoamoH.  In  the 
leave*  la  effected  the  procn*  of  dlgeillon  or 
aidmllatlon  with  the  following  reinlta  ;— 
(a)  tlM  chemical  decompaaltton  of  the  oij- 
genated  matter  of  the  lap,  the  abiorptloa 
of  carbon  dloilda  (caiboiQc  addX  and  the 
liberation  of  pure  oiTgen  at  the  ordlnarr 

operauon  bj whlenaijaen ta^Morbad tram 
the  air,  and  carbon  dlcdde  exhaled.  (e>  The 

the  oompoaltlan  ot  the  plant.  lUi  chance 
li  effected  In  the  eUaroph)U  calli  of  the 
luHa  nndar  tha  InSnence  <a  light,  and  the 
■aalmllat«l.  or  at  It  la  Mnnad  alateratad 
tap.  deacendi  throqgh  the  branehea 
atem  to  tbe  growing  uatta  of  the  nlan 
qnMng  the  lame,  thei 


_,  or  to  totm  dfr 

.    . lodged  In  vailoai 

parta  tor  future  nH.  The  avient  ot  the  lap 
la  one  ot  the  moat  wondertnl  phenomena  of 
iprln^.  and  apparenttj  dependi  not  ao  much 
on  the  itata  ol  tha  weather,  for  It  baalnl  In 
tha  depth  of  winter,  aa  on  tha  plant  having 

^_j  , —_.__.  . — ji  ^j  j^^  ^jjj  being, 

1  ta_jjr • 


St'"t''an 


:;t  like  a  tap;  toplajtb 
■oft  fellow.    (Stang.) 


Bui  (tap),  e.  l.  prat,  A  pp.  tapptd;  ppr,  md- 
puV'  ["'  *^''<  '■^'n  aup*,  ■  kind  of  but 
or  mattock;  li  lama,  a  ipade:  tanpsne.  a 
mattock,  from  L.Ilupin,amatlock.1  1.  To 
to  fall  or  render  unltabLa  b;  dlgslng 


1  To  mbnrt  bv  tamovEug  the  foondad^of; 
to  daattOT  aa  It  by  aome  aecret,  hidden,  or 
tnvlalble  proceai  ae,lulHgua  andcoiruption 
MP  the  eonUltuClan  ot  a  free  government. 
•gafplllgt,^oiB^aicnti'w^^^lo^etasl^BBtI.' 
Bmn.  'The  arial  tbat  t»tit  the  mind.' 
IViuvam.— t.  SoiL  to  pierce  with  eapi. 
Sap  (tap),  c  i.  Toptoooedb]iaaoietl;under- 

Bap(t«p).it.  [Fr-Miie.  Bee  above.)  Kait, 
a  narrow  ditch  or  trench  bvwhloi  approach 
la  made  to  a  lortiaiaor  beueged  puce  when 
within  range  ot  On,  Tha  Itancfi  la  lonned 
d  men  (HunierB).  who  place  gabloDi 
r.  ailed  wl&i  the  earOi  taken  from 
Irene"'  -' "■-  ■-' — -*-■*  " • 

"*    """"dSi;  ftp  h 

._  , , <  doable  bai  oi 

■tdak  A  Mp  it  owallr  made  bj  tour  nun 
-'orklngtosether,  and  la geueniUTadanger- 

(aap^^Ulia),  n.    Same  aa  Sapc- 

Bwaiail.  SUOU  (aap'a-ja,  aa'li)).  n.  (FT. 
aapojou.  tafN.  Brai.  aaJnoMuJ  Tbt  nuna 
ganenllj  mven  to  a  group  ol  ScnUi  A 

fltleei 


".flf^TK 


,  prebeuaUe-talled  monkeri. 


the  weeper  ((Mui  atMUal . 

rich.  Inclining  to  oBve,  and  the  faos  Is  boi^ 
derod  with  a  paler  elnla,  vaiylng  odd 
ahlf  In  ■h"Hng  and  breadth.    iUb  ■{ 


welL    Tmi  an  amall  In  lite.  plaiAil  In  dl . 
poaUlan,  leading  a  gregailana  llle.  and  (eod- 
big  chiefly  on  tmlla  and  Inaeola 
Bapui-wood(aa-pan'wud},n.   BttBxTTAM- 


Sap*.  Blip  (lip),  n.    SoapL    (Soolch.) 
Sap4haot(up'laa-ot),ii.    jriUt  a  faadna 

about  3  feet  lon^  uaed  In  mapina,  to  ddae 

theerevleai  betwaan  the  gablona  Mf orw  tba 

parwet  la  made. 
bpTol  (aaimtl),  a.     FnU  ot  Mp;  siatdiili« 

■ap:  aappr.     CtUrUf*.  

parM  bj  evaponSinaUia  Jntoa  olUia  bantaa 
of  the  lUanifiua  eaMafticut,  or  bniAitliaaii, 
to  drmaaa,  mixed  with  Iln*.  It  It  aoliO)!* 
In  water;  adda  redden  It,  bat  the  -i^-ti^ 
andalkaltneaaitlunatorethe  green  colotir. 
1 1  la  uaed  1^  waterootour  palnten  aa  ■  0recii 
pigment.     Called  alio  BbuUtr-ortttt. 

S&Aattd  (MpliedX  n.  A  bloeuutd;  ■  alii- 
pfd  fellow.     [Blai«.] 

Bwbeu  (ta-N'na),  n.  [Or.  wpUntt,  m- 
Brtiff,  vtalbicj  In  anal,  one  ot  two  aab-fHi- 
taneoiX  velna  ol  tbe  lower  limb  and  foot. 


Baphuumi  (■a-te'nua).  a.  Ot  or  pattmfadng 
to  the  tapbaDt ;  aa,  tbe  MfiAanDW  Tefoa  or 

B19I1I  (lap'id),  a.  [h.  tapidit,  trraa  as^. 
to  taate  {hence  itujjn^]  Having  the  powir 
ol  affecting  tha  orgam  of  taita :  iiiniimliiu 
■avoor  or  rellah;  Uateful;  aavourj, 

B«,pliUtr(>a-pld'l-tl),n.  The  quality  olbolBg 

■apid;  the  power  of  atlmulatluB  or  ploaataig 
the  palate;   taatalnlueH;  aavour;   nliab. 
'  Inguitlbte  and  void  of  all  tapidiig/    Sir 
T.  Bnnm. 
^pldllNa  (tapld-nat),  n.    Same  aa  Sap- 

wtin  (ha  iuacHui  hndnl  tlu  iM^Am  ud 

(til^il-ena), «.  (ITr.,  from  I>  ttpi- 
a,wltdonL  from  •apia,totaite,  to  know.) 
qntllti  of  bains  nvtent;  wltdom;  aac*~ 
1;  knowledge. 


b^lant  (li'pl-anth  a.  [L.  eaDwu,  Hp<m- 
(u,  wlae.  dlacreet,  pp.  ol  (aju.  to  tana,  to 
know,  hi  be  witg.]  wlae;  laga;  dlaceming. 
(Now  generally  Imnloal,  or  oied  of  affectad 


KuriM^  fel-pl-en'ihal),  a.     AffonllBC 
wladom  or  mitnictjont  for  wltdom.    Sp. 


BaplMLtlyfii'pl-ent-lllade.  In  a  Nvtait 
manner;  witaly;  ngacloailT;  aagelv. 

StplndMf  (mh-tn-di^M),  n.  pt  A  aal. 
order  ot  polypeUlont  dlcotyledona.  Itec- 


nte.  Or.  fat.  tall: 


t,  hte;       pine,  pin;      nAte,  not,  m 


In  Cl^ia,  ai 

tephelium.  8 

japan  and  BiailL    'The  typical  ganoi  ta^Ba- 

li.  Be.  abuse;      J,  Be.  liy. 


SJtPINDACKOUS 


tht  wntliitDt  o[ 
Amale*.  Jant,  uul 


rnqiUDtlT  n 

bHdi    for 

lacH  ud  nuiuL 

Wbsn  rnblMd  wlUi  water  Ihl*  Bnh/  put 

ol  *iM]>-t^v.  on«  eitendsd  to  ttw  plant. 
Thli  la  owtu  to  Uia  ptMaiw*  ot  ■  prlDclpla 
caUwl  Mponiw  (which  wa).  Tba  bark  aod 
not  hars  dmllar  propertlsa,  tad  bare  b«eii 
enploTed  lor  ths  lams  puipoaa  aa  wall  ai 
■DMlcuiaUr  In  tti*  wnntnH  wlien  tbe 
Jdant  il  Indiianoiia 

HPtnill  (it'pi-uiii ).  n.  [Fnmi  CalUc  Mp. 
bi.  In  allnafoo  to  th*  nnctaou  aindaUon 
'  mtlMWOimdadtniDlLjABaiiiiDlptaDla. 
I  — 1_  w — I — ••'-f^  S.  au«iipar(iHit 
a  of  Carthanna.  Tba 
a  wan  nOM  of  & 

"Sjl'tiU^mi.  'X wlthand Vina,  that droopa 
... 1.^  brukcbea  In  tba  grooDd.'    Smk. 


ot   tba  mpo- 

401*  la  nacd  In  msdlsfau  aa  an  aatrlnssnt, 

and  the  aeod*  ot  the  fruit  (ivodlUa  plani) 


SMWUOMIU  (■ap-a-ni'ahna),  a.    [: 
I.  aapii,  tapcn&i  aoap.)    Soapj:  naem 
aoap:  bavlnf  the  qualltlea  ot  loap.     &  _ 
a»oiu  bodlu  an  compoimda  of  an  add  and 
a  baae,  and  an  In  realltj  a  kind  of  aalt 

SkDonitel^  (aap^-na^l-tl),  n.  Tba  itate  of 
tMng  aapoiucKau. 

8«panank<iap4-ni'rl-aX  n.  [Pram  L  aopo, 
aopoiUi,  (oap.  ]  A  nnoa  ot  annaal  and 
panmiial  bartaa.  oUenj  nallTea  of  Snrope, 
nat  order  Carjopbrllaceie.  S  oMcindlit 
(eoDUBWi  Mtfiwmi}  ia  a  uaUra  of  Britalo. 

cb,  dkalDi     di.  Se.  loe*:     s,  |k>;     ],  jo^: 


btowIbb  In  Toaadowa  and  ibadj  plaoa 
ia  a  imooth  plant  with  lai^  pink  c] 

■owett.     The  whole  plant  1*  bltlar 


, n(n-l»Dl-0-U>-Uioii).a.  Ooo- 

leiaion  Into  aoas;  the  pnieeee  In  vUsh 
tatti  nibatancah  thnH^  awnMnatlwi  wlUi 
an  ukall,  lona  aiw.  In  an  extended  aenae 
the  Itaa  la  qipUed  to  tba  naoInUoD  o(  all 

■*|™*^  AmwdI-IDi  C'I-  PttA.  A  pp.  H- 
fKMiM;  Vft.  tafonifglng.     [L  asps,  ■■- 

— '- — '  --*,,  to  make.)   To  oon- 

omUnatlon  with  ao  al- 


kalL 
8«pimlii&   Si 

dpi*  tooBd  Id  tba  root  ol  Sapmaria  ^Md- 
noli*,  and  vanj  otber  planta  It  ia  white, 
amotpbont,  and  baa  a  taile  Int  aweat.  tbao 
aatringant.  and  flmUj  acrid.  Ula>pow«rtiil 
ataranUtotr.  It  b  aolnbla  in  ntor,  and  tta 
tololiaD,  eras  vhaa  innoh  dltnte^  frotbi 
on  belBS  •a"*'**  Uka  a  aolntlen  of  aoapL 

Saponlte  a^l^ninx  n.  A  bjdnnu  lUfcata 
ofinagnaala  and  alumina.  It  occnzi  la  ut^ 
•oap]'.  amorphoDi  mawMi  Htllng  tbIim  In 
aarpentiiia  and  carltJea  in  trap-rock. 

Suor  (ai-por),  n.  1I.J  Taata:  utomr:  nl- 
iah^  Um  power  ot  aflactlng  Uie  organ)  ol 


a^^OIIfle  (■ap.O-rink),  B.  (FT.  aopor^lfiu, 
L.  Mpor,  MfVrii.  tbe  taate  or  flaioor  ot  a 
thinf,  and  faeio,  to  make.J     HarinE  the 

Ewer  to  prodnca  taate ;  prodndst  uate, 
ron^  or  rallab.    JeAnaan. 
BumuanMi  (aap-e-tUlk-aea).  n,     Qnalltj 
of  bains  nporlDc. 

BMOTatl»(aap^RVl-tl},  n.  Theqnailtr 
of  a  bodf  DT  which  it  eiullea  the  ienaatlon 

Bl90rtnu(Bap'ar-tu).a.  [L.  tapignu,  taitlng 
well,  fromiaiMr,  aaTonr.l  Harlng  Havooror 
taate;  |ieldinR  aoma  kind  ot  taite. 

Bapotk  (•a-pA'ta),  n.  In  M.  the  ipeclllc 
name  ol  a  tree  or  plant  of  the  genua  Actarai. 
th*A.  &n»(a.     See  BlFODIUJ. 

B»at«aMB(aap-o-li'ia-«),nj>l   '     ' 
of  planta  befonginc  to  the 
(roup  of : 


abte^l^ 


lonalnc  to  Ue   polycaiponi 
■peUloiu  eiogena,  Iiconalala 

niba  which  fraqnanUj  abound 

In  a  milky  Joke,  whidi  mur  be  need  for 
atlmantaiT  pnipoaBL  IIm]'  naTe  altamate 
UDdlTldea  latrea,  nnall  aoUtary  or  olna- 
tarad  aiUlarjr  flowen,  pertect  '*~~ 
poalte  to  the  oorolia  tobaa  or 

DDinber.  a  npettor  otaij  Willi .    

coBa,  each  imntalnhis  a  aolltaij  oTnte,  and 
a  baccate  or  drapaoeoaa  tntit.  Thej  an 
chlaUr  natlTea  ot  India,  Afrlo*.  aod  Ame- 
rica.   Borne  of  tbe  nwdea  pro^ice  eatable 

fmlt^  aa  Uia  npodUU  p] — -  — 

uple,  atar  apple,  oedlar 
nie  Iralt  and  aaed*  of  aomi 

In  on.  which  U  aoUd  like  li 

mild  plaaiant  flafour.   On*  of  tbe  m 


la  aatrtnnnt  ai 

commended  aa 

aea  SiPoDILLi. 
BupadlUo-tTM,   B&vadUlO-trM  (aap-a- 

dilla-trt>    Bee  SaroDiLi,!. 
bppul-WOOa  (lap'aa-wnd  or  w-panVod). 

n.     A  djwwood  prodDoed  by  a  ipeoiet     ' 

Cieaalplnia (C. 5aDpan>  It yleldaaEood 

colonr.  wblcb.  however.  It  not  eaillj  Dxt 


SAPBOPHYTIO 

VpUedtoaUi 
Isrented  by  Bappho.  ___ 
Bliting  ot  eleren  (rllahlaa  in  tlv*  feet,  ol 
which  the  Ortt,  loDia,  and  Otlh  an  trwdwaa. 
tba  aaoond  ■  voodee^  and  the  tbiid  a  dao^ 
Tbe  Sapphic  itro^ie  conalala  of  three  Btjt- 
phle  lereea  followed  by  an  Adonie. 

a^ptlla(Bafak),n.  AaappUoTeiaa.  SdiH. 
Jttr. 

Bu^dn  (Barfl]4,ii.  [I.aaniUrM,Or.  aop- 
pMtfW.  01  Eaatem  origin  1  Hah.  HVptr,  At. 
»a/lr.]  1.  Apraotaurtone.naitliiBatAiea 
and  talae  to  tbe  diamond,  helongliig  to  the 
corandnm  elan,  wUeh  embncaa  tiM  mby, 

laaaanl^ 

in  TaiioDB placea,  aa  at  PigiLOalliint,  Caaa- 
DDT,  aod  Ceykai.  In  Ada;  ana  Bobamia  and 
Blleaia,  In  nrapa,  Ilie  anipblra  propar  la 
a  baantUol  tnouanDt  itona  of  * ailoiu 
■badea  of  bine  oolinir.  It  waa  one  ot  the 
■looea  In  the  tMmiala  df  tbe  Jawiah  hlgb- 
prlMt;  and  among  uw  Oraeka  It  «■*  laorad 
to  jDplta.~Aaterial(d  imMn  baa  1b  the 

'  "  a  itaz  of  bdsbt  nya  re 
j^""--  -^ ■ —     ~- 

■ndoMmy III.^.  , -^ 

Una  and  nd,  and  aomatlmBa  abowlnt  pe 
lefleattam.  — fifroaet  aostittiit.  a  "^ — 

rarletywlthaplukUiar^lulahoj  _     

and*  peonllai  play  of  Usbt— eramjaniMn. 
the  emanld.  ITAmI  fwUfw.  tbe  oAnlal 
ruby.  —  FhIiI  aaMitva,  tbe  otienta' 
thyat-  mil*  ^Uaaii  tatvliin,  a  i 
leea  or  graytab  and  ti "  ~  *■ 

YeOoa  tapfkin. . 

oaiiomiiii.—t,  Ttie  colour  ^  tb 

lapptaln  (aafltr),  a.   Beaembling  aanihlre; 

•appliiilne.  'TheuiipUn  bbiia.'  Any. 
Buphlllne  (uTnr-lD),  a.  Beaembling  aoi- 
pwe;  made  ol  twphire;  having  tbe  qnaU' 
naa ol  lapphire.  'A  lovelyupiAmublae.' 

SuipldTliia  (ultlr-la\  n.  A  blue  Tariety  ol 
qibel  (which  Bee> 

8uplliew<«apl-iie*Xn.  Tba  etate  or  qua- 
lity of  being  eqppyorMl  ot  up;  ancenlenee; 

wpple<«ap^n.  Alyaot  aoap  and  water; 
Boapanda.    (Scotch.] 


BUIP0dUlft(aap.pMtl1a),n.  SameaaSaps- 

axpm ifxni,  a.    (A.  Sax.  aafi<;.   SeaSip.] 
1,  Aboondiug  with  tMfi;  Jnlsy;  aneenlent 


Ifaap-iXo.   [Comp.Laap 
;  tainted.    Bamt. 

BwrdWnlM  (laiHO-ieg'Dl.UXn-lil.  (dr. 
•lUirDrrotta&aodlnnen,  anedge.aboraer.] 
A  satitrBl  orier  of  eonlernildi,  of  donbttnl 
affinl^,  with  the  haUti  ol  moolda  and  the 
fnictincation  ot  ajgia.  They  are  near^  cot- 
oniicaa,  and  grow  on  dead  and  living  annnala. 
and  are  mott  deatnicttve  to  Bib  and  oth*r 
anlmala  cooAned  In  aqoaria. 

Bap-TOllar  (a^'rei^t!,  h.  A  iaifa  gaUon 
A  feet  Ions,  and  Tendered  bnllet-pniot  by 
being  Oiled  with  another  gabion  of  leal  dia- 
meter aa  well  aa  with  fiadna*.  It  broiled 
before  him  by  a  upper  to  proteot  him  tram 
the  Are  ot  tbe  enemy. 

BApl«pIluui(a»-l>rora«anXti-  [Or.iajHv*, 
rotten,  putrid,  and  pAotfA,  to  eat]  A  mem- 


and  fiAwA,  to  eat 
Dt  oaleo|itarDBi  iu 


aabttanoaa  in  a  itMa  ol  decompoaltinL 


SAPBOm  VUHH 


BiiPTin>ltytlim(*>-prant-limXTi.  TbctUit 
DrbdbE  upnphTlloi  Uu  lUta  of  Uvliig 01 
d«i»]Pllls  ngaUble   nutUv.     Sw  SAnw 


d«i»]Pllls  ngal 
Si^rot  (up'rot),  n. 


drr-rot  IwiJcb  MS). 

Sapu^O  (ui/iMA).  n.     [Corraptlon  ot  O. 
•MobEifj^r— «aMMi^  to  KfBpe.  mad  EvfPT, 

ID  Swl^erluid,  hiTina  ■  gneolih  coLour* 


ooramoB  ttkourii 

mak  iba  hd  at  b 

Sap-tnte  (Mi'UUi)^  n.    a  tmmI  Uut  coD- 

Sapocau^imt  (MMI-kl'fR-nat).  n.   A  Bra- 
■ilbn  out.  tlia  titd  at  tha  Ltvtkli  OUaria. 

SMLwrran. 
aMt-woodOVwnd).!!.    HMAuaunm. 


. Uia  •Mtlon  FoMon*, 

tha  HiaolH  of  which  ua  chlaflr  diiUngnlihad 
b;  tba  ttat.  In  both  mim,  being  tUDdar, 
Ud  llUls  or  not  M  til  qtlnoM.  Tbanniii 
Bapjrga  li  tha  ^po,  (bs  ipadw  ot  which  are 
mnoud  (a  1- ■** '  "■- 


lid  beaa.    S.  piniMa  and  S. 
:a  Britlib  ipaclaa. 


Ona  ot  a  wet  ol 


^mpoaitloD  adapted  (0  tba  duioa. 

It  la  gcme  and  aipmalTa  In  chataotor. 
written  tu  ^  or  ^  Una,  and  eomlita  ot  two 
parta.  Handel  and  other  mMten  treqnantly 
wnta  tuaea  of  tbLi  kind. 

SanLOen  (tat't-aen),  n.  \U  Sanumut,  tram 
Or.  unuAuir  Ar.  lAarjkitn  (pL  of  motjK). 
oriaDtali.  eaaCema.]  An  Anulan  or  ather 
Hnnulnian  ol  th«  aacly  and  proteiniiliig 
period :  a  propa^tor  of  Mohunmadinlam 
In  Eountrlee  ijinc  to  tha  wait  of  Anbla. 
Bf  madlaTal  wtf ten  the  term  waa  Tarloudjr 
empiajred  to  deilcnate  the  Aiabi  a«u— "- 
tbe  llabammedani  of  Syria  and  Fall 

—"-■—•—•- ueiofN'    ■■ 

•ai  alio  I  . . 
^ It  which  cruiadei  were 

jreaehed.  moh  aa  the  Tnrka. 

■■flfttlllft  {au'4-aati'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Baraceni.— Amweiue  arthSUctwn.  See 
Maoritk  ankttHfun  onder  UOOUSH. 

Barmoanloal  (lar'a^en'ik-al),  a.    Same  ai 

Biriitn.  Suuln*  (lu'a-ala.  •ar'a^Iu),  n. 
A  portcnilli  or  bene,    iiriclan. 

Sar&iwmtl(iiT'i-iwi-U),n.  In  Hind.  myth. 
tbe  ttanie  ot  the  female  eneiar  or  wife  ot 
Bnhnun.  the  flnt  ot  Uie  Hlnilii  triad.  Bha 
li  the  ei>dd(ai  of  ipeecli,  miulc,  arte,  and 
letUn. 

Bkrcmsm  (ilr'kumX  n.  [L.  »niiUFn<u;  Gr. 
tartatmBt,  ■  bitter  laugli.  from  tartatS,  to 
tear  fleah  Ilka  don  to  ipuk  bltlerlj,  from 
Dai£.]    A  bitter  catUng  ai- 


II  remark  or  elpraailol 


STN.  Batln.  ridlcnle,  Irany,  Uant,  gibe. 
BareamiOiU  I  (iftr-ka^mni),  a.    Barcaitlc. 

-  Sarcatmmit  icindi). '    BudSirai. 
SarouUo,  BareutKml(Ur-ku'Uk,ili-ka^- 

llk-al),  H,     Chatacterlied  bjf  •mrpm.m  ■  wt. 

terly  cutting;  icamfally  la^ 


Sirvp: 


•a  after  tbli  •aniulua'  m 


Buautloallv  (■M-kai'tlk-alUX adv.    Id  a 

SarosI  (itr'Hl).  n.     In  fattoar]/.  the  pinion 

or  outer  Joint  ot  a  hawi'.  wiii«, 
SarMlM,  BarcalUa  (Ur'teM,  •M'lel-j),  a. 

In  k«r.  cut  through  In  the  middle. 
SftTOenet  (unruetx  n.  jO.Fr.  aamnrf.-LL 

Mnuvnt'Dum,  cintb  Diide  br  aarueD*.]    A 

ipeclea  of  Sua  thin  woreo  lilk,  now  uied  for 

Kite,  Or,  fat,  1(11;       ml,  met,  Ur;       pL 


Into  UH  In  tha  tblrteentli  oeatarf. 


Burollla  (rtr'ill-li).  n.  A  ooane  wooU«n 
cloth  wott)  bj  tbe  loweit  clue  ol  penoni. 
and  thoia  who  lubalitad  on  ohirtlr,  men- 
tioned dnrins  tbe  tblrieanUi  centorr-  Wrlt- 
UmalwSarA.    Struct. 

Sudni,  BardlllllK  (lir-d'ni.  Ur-iln'Q-li). 
n.  (L.,  abondla.]  Agmuiof  nlonte  pUnti 
ol  low  oiganliBtlon  and  doubtful  ailure.  but 
oanerallj  believed  to  be  fungi,  commonlr 
laDnd  In  matter  dlicbirged  bj  vomiting 
from  •lomaetu  affected  wlOi  caocer  and  cer- 
tain forma  at  dnpepala.  Sardnie  ara  alio 
loand  Id  the  nriDe,  In  the  Quid  ot  (he  ven- 
triclei  of  tba  brain,  Ao. 

8U0llie<UU'iln).n.  [Or.Hrx.nrhM.Begh.] 
ICifR^fit)  A  weak  oisinlc  bua  eilitlne 
ID  the  Juice  of  mUKnlar  neah,  liomaric  with 
bypoumthine.  It  li  found  In  tbe  Huh  of 
aiaa,  horiea,  hirei,  Ac. 

btrclat  (tftf  U).  V.I,  pret  A  pp.  mrvled;  ppr. 
mreiinff.  [^.  Hre£rr;L.>ar0uliini,awaed- 
lugtool)    loweed.  aicotn  wlihahae. 

SaMObtkili  (Ur^D-ba-ili),  n-    [Or  tan, 

—'-   -*,  baia.)    In  W.  •" 

ad  mperior  fruit  oon- 

a  common  >^le,  ai  about «  comrooD  axle;  a 
eanwmla. 

8UOO0Up(lttr%a-k»tp},n.  (Qr.  MiXt.Mrtdt. 
IIetil,an<rtanxii,  frulL]  In  bot.  the  Beahj 
part  ot  eartaln  Irulti,  pUced  between  the 
eplcan>  and  tha  andocarp-  It  li  that  part 
ol  lliab;  fmlti  which  li  nmally  eaten,  aa  la 
the  peach,  plnm,  Ao.    Sea  Mcsooakp- 

SaroOO^  (ikrlcft^tlX  n.  lar.  (an,  larkoi. 
Oeah,  and  Mti.  tODioiu.]  Sclrrhua  or  cancer 
of  the  teatkle.    AufuKian. 

8u«OM^ialu(airOSl4ara-ltu),n.  CQr.Mn. 
Mi-tM,ae*h. and tivkaU, head.]  Agenuiof 
olimbliig  ■hiuba,DUlfaa  of  weilem  troplol 
AMoa.  aod  balongtog  to  tha  nat  order  Cln. 
choDaoea.  Tbe  noweta  are  atonped  Id  tet- 
lulDai  headi,  and  are  toiad  togelber  ^ng 
with  tha  receptacle  Into  one  leahy  maaa, 
8.  eeeulentM  U  tba  guinek-paaob  (which  leeV 

BuooMfl,  SanwoSlla  (auniiv-kal.  ilr-kfr 
kollaX  n.'  lOr-  MrtofeiUa— wu^  aortat, 
'—'-  — -*  ""llo.  gina.]   A  aeml'ttuiapannt 

■--  ^ ted  tromAntSaand 

U^t  Tallaw 


to  be  produced  br  B 

-'liar  planta.    It  eou 
m,  and  a  body  called  Mr  ... 

id  to  be  a  mlxtura  of  aaTeral  realoi,  whit_ 
■T  ha  •anrated  bf  baua.  Banocol  haa  itt 
ta  auppcaad  uie  In  f acllltatSng 


B*T00da(Mli'k6d).n.  lar.Mrs.witM.flHh, 
and  afdat,  Ukaneo.]  Tbe  name  glreu  by 
U.  IlDjardln  to  the  unocganiied  or  etruc- 
taieleat  geUtlnoni  matter  fonnlng  the  lUb- 
Itance  of  the  bodlai  of  animal!  belonglnE 
to  tbe  dlTieton  Protoioa-  II  li  an  albumf- 
noui  body  containing  oU-gnnulei,  and  li 
nearly  equlTaleot  to  protopliim.  hi  that  It 
it  (ometlmai  called  'animal  protopUim'  or 
'bloplaim.' 
* — n{i*rT[ft-d*nn).n.    iar.mnc,iar. 


applied  .- 

whan  it  bacomea  lacculei . 

It  la  placed  between  tbe  eplaperm  and  tha 

endoaperm. 

SWCOdle  (rtr-kM'lk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
■  toiarcode;  CDniliting  of  urcode.  'Sanodw 

tlHua'    Dancin. 
Sucold(i«r^ld),a.  [Gmrz.iarioi.fleah, 

and  ndu,  reiemblanca )  ReaembUng  fleib. 
Baroold  (UUTioidJ.  n.    One  at  the  penldei 

wbleh  make  up  tha  fleali  of  a  ipoDga. 
HtlTnn1«niTn»  (iki^kfi-lern'ma),  n.  [Or.  (ant. 

lartoi.  flaah,  and  ttmtna,  a  iheith  or  mem- 

TBloping  the  Hbrili  of  mutcle  which  fonn 
the  Sbre. 

ftBTOoUna  (ikrlA-llD^  a.  [Qr.  lan,  nrfaM, 
fleah.1    In  miiurat.  aeah-coloured. 

SuwOlte  (ainuS-Ut),  n.  [Or.  tarx,  Markoi. 
aeib.andI>(Aoi,aitone]  A  Tariaty  of  anal- 
elm  ol  roae-deih  colour.found  near  Veauvlua 

SuogloUC  SarMlOClMl  (Ur-kO-loJ'U.  Utr- 
k6-laj'lk'al),  a.     Of  or  peHainlng  to  aar- 

8uc9a«l>t  (aT-kal'o-Jlit),  n.  One  vened 
in  urcoiogir. 

' (iar-kol'*-fli  ».  |0r.  (an>,aarl'H; 


floah,  and  lopea,  diacouna.]  nut  port  trt 
anatomy  which  tmata  of  the  lott  — -^  -' 
tbe  body,  aa  the  mnaclai,  ta^  li 


ft  part*  ol 

IsterttnaK. 

„'(»»r-kyni»).n.  [Or.  (orMnu,  trooa 

tarkoi,  to  make  i9«ihj,  tram  nrz,  (ortcw. 
fleih.1    A  Oeehy  growth;  any  fleihjr  luDuor 

fleahj  dlac.    BnulBia. 
Sarooinatoiu  (aar.lcA'ma-taa),  a.     Ralatlnic 

BaJooptaA^  ^-kora-gaX  ».  pl.    [See  Bak- 


BaicoplucMltWrkora-ganXn.  Onaotlbe 

Swooplwson'  (•kr-kora-guix  a.  [See  sui- 
ooPHASual    Taedlngonaeahi  fladi-aatbw; 

BsrooSiuiU  (MT-kora«iirik  )t.  pL  I.  SkT- 
aapbiid  (•ir-lEora.m  K.  Itiinniiliiniina 
(aU-W'a.giu.ei),  |L.,  from  Or.  tarftrlia 
pu— aan.  aorta*,  tliah,  and  phaoi,  to  eat.  ] 


longUieai 


of  conaumlng  the  fleah  of  bodlea  dep« 
In  it  within  1  tew  weeka.  tt  waa  other 
called  Lapit  Amut,  from  being  loam 
Auoa,  a  city  ot  Lyda.  Hence— I.  A  o 
or  tomb  of  alone;  a  kind  of  atone  d 


R«Hn  Sucophuro— Tamb  d' SclpkOA- 
md  In  certain  of  tbe  pjramlda     Two  of 
imoat  celebnted  of  theeeare  the  jnal 
copbagni  taken  by  the  BritlihinBgypt 
laoi,  now  in  the  Biitiah  Muienm,  audl£e 


3>rc«ihaal  werealM 
ana,  Feiun^  and  B4 

tlmei  atone  colBni  1 

mon  lor  royal^  and  petioni  ot  high  nok. 

Bgroopbisy  {alrkoTa^lU  n.  [See  abora;) 
The  pnctlce  ot  eaUns  Beah.  Sir  T.  Brtmt. 
(Kare.) 

B«re<n>l]ll»{i«i^6-m),  n.  [Or.  aar*.  aar- 
ioi,  a«h,  and  phiUt,  to  lore.]  Ona  ol  ths 
Sarcaphaga.orcamlvoroaiMannpUlIa;alii> 
uied  generaJly  for  any  deah-eatlng  animal 

SarooplirtefiarliS^t),  n.  |0r.  ears,  mv- 
toi.  akto.  and  pAyloa,  a  plant]  A  enrloo* 
pirailtical  plant  of  the  family  Balanopho- 
nceie.  The  ilngle  ipaciei  la  a  Deahy  tmna- 
llke  plant  found  In  South  Africa,  growbig 
un  the  roola  of  certain  apeoia  of  mUoeaa. 

Bifoopayllft  (ur-kopail'laX  n.  SeeCnoor 

gaTCOPtW<iar-kop'tti),n.  AcconaofAca- 
rina  or  mllat.    Sea  IICH-MITE 

BaraoTliafflpliM  (eir-ke-ram'lu),  il  fOr. 
xm,urii](.He(h,and  rAoinpAai.a  beak.]  A 
ilorial  birda  belonging  to  " 


king  TUltaitL    The  ,S  orwAw  — 

Sihlch  aee).    The  namela  derived  from  the 
eahy  wr'"-- —  " 
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fleshy.]  A  genas  of  climbing  plants,  with 
linear  or  cordate  leaves,  and  umbels  of 
white,  yellow,  or  purplish  flowers,  nat  or- 
der Asolepiadacea.  The  species  are  natires 
of  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  and  South 
America.  The  root  of  S.  giaueum  is  the 
ipecacuanha  of  Venesuela. 

Sarootlo  (sHrkorilc).  a.  [Gr.  tans,  taHeot, 
flesh.]  In  tned.  producing  or  generating 
flesh;  incamative.    [Rare.] 

Sarootlo  (sHr-kotfikX  n.    A  medicine  or  ap- 

Slioation  which  promotes  the  growth  of 
esh;  an  inoamauve^  [Rare.] 

Barcoui  (sHr'kus),  a.  [Gr.  tarx,  v»ko§, 
flesh.]  Of  or  belonging  to  flesh  or  muscle.— 
Sareoua  eUmmts,  the  elementary  particles 
which,  by  their  union,  form  the  mass  of 
muscidar  flbre. 

Saroalatlon  (sir-kfl-l&'shon),  n.  [L.  tareu- 
iatio.  a  raking.  SeeSAROUL]  A  raking  or 
weeding  with-a  rake. 

Sard  (sHrdX  n.  [Pr.  tartU,  from  Sardet,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lydia.  See  Sardortx.] 
A  Tarlety  of  camelian.  which  displays  on  its 
surface  a  rich  reddish  brown,  but  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light  appears  of  a 
deep  blood-red  camelian.  Called  also  Sar- 
doin, 

8ardadiate(sii'da-kat).ii.  A  kind  of  agate 
containing  layers  of  sard.    Dana. 

Santol  (sii^dell  n.    Same  as  Sard^ut. 

SardlanCsii'di-anXa.  Pertaining  to  Sardes, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 

Oi^riH^f^  (sili'dl-anX  n.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Sardes. 

You  hare  condemn'd  and  noted  Lodos  PeHa 
FortaMncbrlbnh«reoftbe5anA<nix.     SM4tA. 

ffl^n^twf  (sii'dln),  n.  [Ft.  sardirM,  from  L 
and  Or.  lardinat  dim.  of  tarda,  a  kind  of 
tunnjr-flsn  caught  near  Sardinia.]  A  small 
tiMhfCluvea  Sardina)  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  nernng  and  pilchard,  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  also  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  Fhmce.  Spain,  and  Portugal  It  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  flavour,  and  large 
quantities  are  preserved  by  being  salted  and 
partly  dried,  then  scalded  in  hot  oil.  and 
Anally  hermetically  scaled  in  tin  boxes  with 
hot  salted  oil,  or  oil  and  butter. 

ffarfltnt  (sii'dln).    Same  as  Sardiut. 

a^TMnit^it  (sttr-din'i-anX  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  island,  kingdom,  or  people  of  Sardinia. 

fl^rdifiii^w  (siLr-din'i-an).  ti.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  the  island  or  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  which  comprised  the  island  of 
Sardinia  and  the  provinces  of  Piedmont  and 
Saroy. 

SardUUl  (sir'di-usX  n.  A  sort  of  precious 
stone,  probably  a  sard  or  camelian,  one  of 
which  was  in  Aaron's  breastplate.  £z.zzviiL 
17.    Called  also  Ssniei  and  SoftiirM. 

Sardoin  (sftr'doinX  n.  [Fr.  «ardoin«.]  Sard; 
camelian. 

Sardonlan  (silr-dd'ni-anX  a.  Sardonic  Bp. 
HaU. 

Sardonic  (sllr-don'ikX  a,  [Fr.  tardoniqut, 
from  L.  tardoniea  Aer6a»  the  Sardinian  herb, 
an  herb  said  to  cause  a  peculiar  twitching 
of  the  face  when  eaten.  But  the  phrase 
$ardanion  (or  tardonion)  geldn,  to  laugh  a 
bitter  laugh,  is  found  in  Homer,  and  has 
probably  nothing  to  do  with  Sardinia;  the 
Sardinian  herb,  mdeed.  seems  to  be  a  mere 
faivention  or  conjecture  to  explain  a  term 
the  oriffin  of  which  was  not  known.]  1.  Ap- 
parently but  not  really  proceeding  from 
gaie^;  forced:  said  of  a  laugh  or  smile. 

Where  strained  sard0nie  smiles  are  glosior  still. 
And  gfief  Is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will. 

wwrnOwH* 

2.  Bitterly  ironical ;  sarcastic ;  derisive  and 
malignant :  now  the  usual  meaning.  '  The 
Boormul,  ferocious,  tardonie  grin  of  a  bloody 
rufflan.'    Burke. 

You  were  consigned  to  a  master. . . .  under  whose 
sarttanie  glances  your  scared  eyes  were  afraid  to 
look  up.  Thacktray. 

—Sardonic  tmUt  or  laugh,  an  antiquated 
medical  term  applied  to  a  spasmodic  twitch- 
ing of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  giving  some- 
what the  appearance  of  laughter. 
Sardonyx  (siH'dd-niksX  n.  [Or.  tardonyx, 
from  Sardet,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  onyx, 
a  nail :  so  named,  according  to  Pliny,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  colour  to  the  flesh 
under  the  nail.]  A  precious  stone,  a  beau- 
tiful and  rare  variety  of  onyx;  consisting  of 
alternate  layers  of  sard  and  white  chalce- 
dony. It  was  formerly  much  employed  for 
the  sculpture  of  cameos.  The  name  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  a  reddish-yellow 
or  nearly  orange  variety  of  chalcedonic 
quarts  resembling  camelian,  and  also  to 


camelians  whose  colours  are  in  alternate 
bands  of  red  and  white. 

Saroe  (s&'r6),  n.  A  cotton  fabric  wom  by 
Indian  women  to  wrap  round  the  person; 
also,  an  embroidered  long  scarf  of  gauze  or 
■ilk.    aimmondt. 

Sartilt  (sii'elX  n.    A  seragUa    ifarioto. 

Sargasram  (  slir-gas'um  ),  n.  [8p.  targato, 
sea-weed.1   See  Oulf-wbed. 

Sari  (s&'r6),  n.    Same  as  Saree. 

SarlgOO  (u-rAg'X  ^  t^- » f^on  Brax.  tart- 
gueya.]  The  popular  name  of  Didelphit 
opottum^  a  marsupial  mammal  of  Cayenne 
nearly  allied  to  the  Virginian  opossum. 

Sark  (sllrkX  ^  [^  8*^  teree,  tvree,  loel 
ttrkr,  Dan.  scirl^  a  shirti  A  shirt  'Her 
cutty sorl;  o' Paisl^ ham.  Burru.  [Scotch.] 

Sark  (sllrkX  v.t  In  earp.  to  cover  (a  roof) 
with  thin  boards. 

Sazklng  (sirk'ing).!!  Thin  boards  for  lining, 
Ac,  the  term  used  in  Scotland  to  denote 
the  boarding  on  which  slates  are  laid. 

Sarlao^  Sa^lk  (silrlak,  sHOikX  n.  rMon- 
golian.]  The  Bot  grurmitnt  or  Potphaaut 
grunnitnt,  the  yak  or  grunting  ox  of  Tar- 
tary.    Written  also  Sanyk.    Bee  Yak. 

Sarxnatlan,  Sarmatlc  (siir-m&'shi-an,  sir- 
maf  ikX  a.  Pertaining  to  SamuUia  and  its 
inhabitants ;  pertaining  to  the  Sarmatians, 
tribes  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
Russians  and  Poles. 

Sarment  (sHi'ment),  n.  Same  as  Sarmtntum. 

Sarmonta06l9(sir-men-t&'B6'dX  n.pL  Same 
as  Vitacea. 

SarmentaceouB  (siir-men-t&'shusX  a.  In 
boL  the  same  as  Sarmentote. 

SarmontOM,  Sarmentous  (sir-men'tte, 
siLr-men'tusX  a.  In  hot  having  sarmenta  or 
runners ;  having  the  form  or  character  of  a 
runner. 

Sarmontom  (sir-men'tumX  n.  pL  Sar- 
menta (s)lr-men'taX  [L,  for  tarpimen- 
turn,  from  tarpo.  to  trim.]  In  bot  a  runner; 
a  name  given  to  a  running  stem  giving 
off  leaves  or  roots  at  intervals,  as  that  of 
the  strawberry ;  applied  also  to  a  twining 
stem  which  supports  itself  by  means  of 
others.    See  cut  under  Saxifrage. 

Sam(sllmXn.  [W.]  A  pavement  or  stepping- 
stone.    Johnton.    [Provincial  1 

Sarong  (s&'rong).  n.  l.  A  plain  or  printed 
cotton  fkbric  imported  into  the  Indian  or 
Eastern  Archipelago.— 2.  A  ffarment  used  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  The  sarong  is  wom  by 
men  and  women,  only  that  of  a  woman  Is 
deeper. 

Saroe  (si'rosX  n.    A  Chaldean  astronomical 

Kriod  or  cvcle,  the  duration  of  which  is  un- 
0 wn,  and  is  variously  conjectured  at  from 
8000  days  to  8600  years.    Brandt  de  Cox. 

SarotbamnoaCsar-d-tham'nusXn.  [Orsaron. 
a  broom,  and  thamnot,  a  bush,  a  shrub.] 
A  genus  of  leguminous  plants.  8.  teopariut 
is  the  well-known  broom,  the  Cytimit  teo- 
pariut of  De  Candolle.  and  Otnitta  teoparia 
of  some  other  botanists.  The  genus  differs 
from  Cytisus  in  the  very  long  style  and 
minute  stigma,  and  from  Oenista  chiefly  by 
having  the  lips  of  the  bell-shaped  calyx 
minutely,  instead  of  deeply,  toothed. 

Sarplar  (slir'plftrX  n.  [See  Sarplibr.]  A 
large  sack  or  bale  of  wool  containing  80 
tods;  a  tod  contains  2  stone  of  14  pounds 
each. 

SarpUer  (sXr^lfirX '»>  [Fr.  anT^i^rtf,  sack- 
cloth, a  corraption  of  terge  vieule,  old  serge. 
See  Sbrob.]    Canvas  or  a  paddng-doth. 

Sarraoenla  (sar-a-sS^-aX  n.  The  principal 
genus  of  Sarraceniacen  (which  see). 

8aiTaoenlaoe»(sar-a-s£rni-&''s6-<).n.t)I.  [In 
honour  of  Dr.  iSScirnuin,  a  FSrench  phyndsLU.  ] 
A  nat.  order  of  polypetalous  exogens  which 
consists  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  in- 
habiting boffs  and  swamps  in  North  Ame- 
rica, llieyhave  radical  leaves  with  a  hol- 
low um-shaped  or  pitcher-shaped  leaf,  the 
point  of  which  is  prolonged  like  a  lid.  lliere 
are  three  genera  (Sarracenia,  Darlingtonia, 
and  Heliamphora)  belonginff  to  the  order, 
the  species  of  which  are  mhabitants  of 
northem  or  tropical  America.  The  pitcher- 
like leaves  of  Sarracenia  are  capable  of 
holding  water,  and  the  older  leaves  are 
usually  full  In  some  spedes  the  water  i^ 
pears  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  at- 
mosphere, but  the  construction  of  other 
specaes.  as  Sarraetnia  variolarit,  suggests 
a  secretion  bv  the  plant  as  the  source.  The 
spedes  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  side- 
saddle flower. 

Sarnudne  (sar'a-sin),  n.    Same  as  <SSciitM»n. 
(Mr'saX  n.    Sarsaparilla. 


SartaiMurlUa  (siH^sa-pa-ril'OaX  n.  [8p.  tar- 
aaparriUa,  the  plant  3mikuc  atptrta,  from 
Bp.  tarta,  a  bramble,  and  parttta,  dim.  of 
parra,  a  vine:  as  others  say  from  Parillo,  a 
Spanish  physician,  who  flrst  made  use  of  it 
as  a  medicine.]  The  rhixome  of  several 
plants  of  the  genus  Smllax  (which  seeX  3, 
mtdiea  supplies  the  sarxa  of  Vera  Crux.   8. 


Sarsaparilla  {Smilu  nudita). 

tiphUUiea,  or  &  papyracea,  yields  the  Lis- 
bon or  BraxQian  sort  6.  oJUinaUt  belongs 
to  Central  America,  althou^  it  yields  the 
kind  known  as  Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  and 
Htmidetmut  indieut  (an  asdepladaceous 
climberX  the  East  Indian  sort  Bursaparllla 
is  valued  in  medicine  on  account  of  its 
mucilaginous  and  demulcent  qualities.  The 
kind  now  generally  preferred  is  the  reddid^ 
flbrous  root,  known  in  the  market  under  the 
name  of  Jamaica  or  red  sarsaparilla.  This 
root  is  used  as  a  powerful  and  valuable  al- 
terative medicine  in  many  disorders  of  de- 
bmty. 

Sarse  (slirsX  ^  V^-  mw*  *  tAere,  O.Fr.  taat, 
8p.  teaata,  Neapolitan  tttaeeio,  from  L.L. 
tttaceum,  something  made  of  bristles,  from 
L.  teta,  a  bristle,  sraehtt]  A  fine  sieve: 
usually  written  Searet  or  Sears*. 

SarM  (■>^v),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tarttd;  ppr. 
tarting.  rVrom  the  noun.]  To  sift  through 
a  sarse.    [Rare.] 

Sanen,  Sarsen-ttona  (sHr'sen,  sHr'sen- 
stOnX  fi'  One  of  the  Ime  flat  blocks  of 
sanostone  found  lying  on  ttie  chalk-flats  or 
downs  of  Wiltshire,  so.  Also  named  Qray 
Wether  tM  Druidil^  Stone. 

How  came  the  stones  heref  for  tficse  tmrstns  or 
Druldical  sandstones  are  not  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Emtrstn. 

Sarsenet  (sHrs'netX*  n.    Same  as  Saroenet 

Sarsla  (slir'si-aX  n.  rFr6m  the  naturalist 
Sart.  ]  A  genus  of  coBlenterate  animals,  be- 
longing to  the  Medusids  or  jelly-flshes,  and 
perhaps  more  properly  regarded  as  the 
floating  reproductive  buds  or  gonophores  of 
ilxed  xoophytes. 

Sart  (slirtX  n.  [Also  attari.  O.Fr.  ettart, 
L.L.  exartum,  from  L.  ex.  out  and  sorib,  to 
hoe.1  A  piece  of  woodland  turned  into 
arable  land.    Wharton, 

Sartorial  (sttr-t6'ri-alX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tailor. 

Sartorlna  (sir-td'ri-usX  a.  tL>  tartar,  a 
tailor.]  In  anat  a  muscle  of  the  thigh,  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  by  its  oontracuon 
the  legt  are  crossed  in  dtttng  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  tailors  usually  do;  hence  it  is 
called  the  tailor's  muscle. 

Sarx  (sttrksX  n.  [Or.  tarx,  flesh.]  Flesh; 
pulp.    Dungliton. 

CUury  (sft'riX  n.    Same  as  Saree. 

Saria  (sfti^xaX  n.    Sarsaparilla. 

Sasli  (sash),  fi.  [Per.  thath,  a  turban,  that 
is  the  sash,  scarf,  or  shawl  around  the  cap; 
Heb.  theeh,  a  fine  fabric  of  silk  or  linen. 
The  old  speUing  was  thaA,  used  by  Sir  T. 
Herbert  and  Fuller.  ]  A  band  or  scarf  worn 
over  the  shoulder  or  round  the  waist  for  or- 
nament Sashes  are  worn  by  ladies  and 
children,  by  military  officers  as  badges  of 
distinction,  and  are  a  regular  feature  in 
certain  foreign  costumes.  They  are  usually 
of  silk,  variously  made  and  ornamented.  In 
the  !Eritish  army,  commissioned  officers 
wear  sashes  of  crunson  silk;  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  of  crimson  cotton.  The  sash 
is  tied  on  the  risht  side  by  the  cavalry,  and 
on  the  left  side  by  the  infantry. 

Saah  (sashX  v.t    To  dress  with  a  sash. 

They  are  ...  so  S0*ktd  and  plumed,  that  they 
are  grown  infinity  more  insolent  w  their  fine  clothes 
eren  than  diey  were  in  their  rags.  Burkt. 

Saah  (sashX  n.  [Fr.  (Mtae,  ehdstit,  a  frame, 
a  sasn,  from  L.  eapta,  a  box,  a  chest,  from 
oapio,  to  take.]  L  The  framed  part  of  a 
window  in  whicn  the  i^ass  is  flxed;  a^Jmilsr 
part  of  a  green-house,  Ac  In  windows  they 


ch,  efcain;     6h,  Sc  loeh;     g,  yo;     j,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinf^;     th.  then;  th,  thin;     w,  toig;     wh,  toAig;     xh,  amre.— See  KIT. 


dtlwT  opap  and  •tant  Totloally,  or  ■» 
bans  dpoD  hlngvs  lo  u  to  iwlDg  own  Uka 
iloon.  'ShaTCOtOTM  novto  Unt£a«aM.' 
Sii^— t.  The  trama  In  whii ' 


kL    Whan  tha  uih  !•  ttupeni 

li  mtd«  hollov  to  eon^Ln  tha  ba- 

Unolng  valuta,  and  1>  lald  to  b«  aaed.— 

L  Tba  tnint  In  ■blch  a  uw  li  itnlnad. 
BU|l-gltto(aaili'cit),n.   In  liydrmlveiiffiiK 

a  itop-TalTo  illding  Tsrtletur  W  and  bom 

maaat 
BUb-llM  (■uh'UDX  1.    Tbe  ropa  br  which 

ft  wMah  li  mtfmiti  Id  Ita  Irama. 
■utwonl  (mta^nX  iL    '  


In  euUlng  the  taDDU  ol  Mihtk  lU  plate  li 
abodtUmohNlODBand  haiabont  thirteen 
teeth  to  the  tDoh.— !.  A  mlU-uw  itnlneil 
In  ■  Irama  or  laih. 

Baib-lhllM  (uA'iUlah  H.  A  doloa  with 
TartloallT  allalnB  Taliai, 

ButB  Win),  n.  Ttw  common  Indlui  nn- 
telopaMiiwgia  sanieafira).  ramarbible  for 
ly  (wUtaea  and  bwuitr.  It  la  abundant  In 
IbeopeodiypUIni  at  India.  In  Oocluoltrom 
ten  to  ■liQ'  leniala*  to  a  tingle  mala     II 


will  claar  tram  16  to  30  tai 
rlaa  iTan  10  or  II  (est  h 
la  narlih  bniwD  or  bUck  < — 
ot Iha  bodT.wlth  whlteabdon 


M  nppar  paru 

lOd   tha  area,  and 
ncbea  hi^  at  tba 


tot  of  Ildae  legal  poiai 
lartj  (In  wblcb  coh  It 


niiim.  Sea  Suinr.  J 
iHd  to  tignlfT  either 
'  poiaeailoQ  of  feudal 


ra  InfetUnant 


A  handtoma  Si 


whleh , „. 

office  far  the  raglitering  ol  titloei  In  BUin- 
borslL  —  SuiiM  ta,  a  perqulilta  lommiy 

doe  to  the  aharlB  whr-  ' ■-!-•. . 

loan  hair  hoMlogoni 
ward*  coDrarted  Into 

b  aotr  dona  twu  »iti 
Shuaby  {aai'a-bl),  n. 

I'lillke  minjr  antclopM,  IrUch  aia'tlmoit 
Eudepcnclent  nt  wntar,  the  uiaaby  aaeda  tu 
drink  dally,  u  lU  iinaeaca  1>  alvafl  a  ilgn 

■  (ui'u-rnu).  n.     {Pr.  m—nfm, 

,     A^DUi  nt   plant!,   ntt.  order 

_ Jit.    The  ipfolci  moat  known  li  tba 

8.  a|kinaJ<  Ithn  uiutrai  Uureli  I 
ofHwioadl 


M  aadlclnal  Ttrtoet  ol 


The  tatta  ot  aaBBttni  It  tharp.  acrid,  aro- 
matic, and  at  well  aa  the  odour  teaemblea 
tannaL  Tha  chlat  conitltuanta  are  ToUtile 
oil.  ratH  and  aitnutlTa.    The  oil  [>  the 


larlaa.  Tha  ia«afnu  oata  ot  tha  itaopa  are 
tha  trult  ot  the  Lamv  Pve^tri.  Agon^-au- 
•Vnu  !•  tha  JfoAwUi  alMKa,  an  Amarloan 
tna.  The  bark  and  fruit  are  bitter,  an)- 
matlc,  and  tebrlfuHtl,  and  us  ntad  Is 
chronlo  rtianmatlnn. 

°* ***■'!■  (tai'ia-na]}.  n,  fPr.  laatr.  to 
aUt    Sao  Sauk.]   stonai  Ian  after  iltung. 

BUMi  (aaa),  n.  [ITr.  au.  It  jaw,  a  itoua,  a 
kind  of  totUBcatlou.  Eroin  I.  «wu»».  a  (tone,  ] 
A  ■tuloa.  canal,  or  lock  on  a  Darlgabla  rlrer; 
—  with  ftoodgataai  ■  uarlnbla  (lolcc. 


■Maklna 


pt&db 


abont  Depturd  In  be  a  wat  dock.'    Ptpvi. 

BMMIUUWUt'tan-tifh),!).  lataLaatunnaeh.] 
A  nncnil  name  applied  by  the  Celta  of  the 
Brltlihlilet  lolhoaeol  Salon  rtca;aSaxaai 
an  Eugllihtnan.     So-  W.  Scott. 

Bui^In,  Suwdlna  (aa<'B6-lln},  n.  (BH^-) 
NatlTe  bofsdc  add  oooonini  more  or  leat 
para  In  IrranUr  tli-alded  lamliug  bakinginB 
to  tha  trlcunls  ijiteiii,  or  ti  a  dvit.  or  In 
tttlaotltlc  forma  oonpoaed  ot  nnall  icalea. 
It  li  white  or  rallowlah,  hia  a  nacnont 
luitn,  •  nadflc  grailtr  ol  I'W,  and  la 
eattlr  trtabla.  It  occnra  aa  a  dapotit  trom 
hot  qiringi  and  pondt  In  the  lacnnea  ot 
Tuiany.  and  waa  Brat  dlacuTcrad  near  AuKi^ 
In  tha  province  of  rioreoce. 

BmuOToL  SuioralU  (aaa^tS-roI,  uaaO-rDl'- 
U)i  n.  [It.  auto,  ■  ilona,  a  lock,  from  L, 
naum,  •  ttODB.]    The  nck-plseon  (which 

aua-tM{tBa^),  n.  [UiiltadSUtea.]  Ade- 
coctlon  of  taasafraa. 

Btuiir-bark  (aaa'l-blrk),  n.  Tba  bark  ot  a 
Wen  African  legnniljious  tree  of  the  lenoi 
Irrthropblwum  (£  guiattaieX  It  It  pol- 
tonou^  and  natlvea  tuapectcd  of  wltehcnft, 
tectatnardat,Ac..are  pat  to  the  ordeal  bT 


ni  (tK^tra^     Bt 
[ml),  pret  otnl 


) ,  an  adTcnarr,  trom 


(aa-Un'ik^  a.     Ot  or  BaitalnlOB  to 

Bataojhailnc  the  qoaUtlea  of  Satan;  mem- 
blli«  Satan;  eitremFl;  malleloui  or  wicked: 


SatanlOKl  (ta-taa'lk-a]},a.  Sameta&Uanit 

SktenKHlljr  ( ta-tan'lk-al-U  i  adv.  In  a  u- 
taole  maDoet;  with  the  wicked  and  mall- 
eloui iplrltot  Bateu:  dlabollcallr.  'Thl> 
daepait  djeof  blood  being  moat  tatanioaUy 
deilniad  on  aoula.*    Hamtnond. 

BatUlOtlMH  (H-Un-lk-al-Dca},  n.  Quilltr 
ot  being  tatanlcaL     [Rara.l 

BatMlUin  (ti"  --.-—..  --. 

dlii 


iplrtt 


Uipoiltlon 


T  wlckad  per- 


Bkt4S0pbail7  {ti-tan-ofanl),  n.  [Satan, 
and  (Ir  phaini.  to  appear  |  An  ippaannce 
or  Incarnation  of  Satan ;  tho  itale  ol  being 
poaHHod  bj  ■  derlL     [Rare. ) 

UtObel  (tach'el),  n.    [Alto  written  •ruAct. 


OT  bag;  eepeclallr 


iKiytcaTiT  Uiair 

'Aa  whmlng  ic 

Bala  (tat  or  tit),  a' 


n%*g  ii 


Dl-boT,  with  hla  MteAfj 


baring  been 


Sd!2.tUteJ,'th"o™ 
bTaa(it^,«aalr,L 

befood  natural  deiire ;  to  glqt 


iiaaMit'wItb      .  ..   . 
wanderera  aalAl  with 


bod;.'    aiua.    'Crowdaar 


Satem  (•a-tea'X  A  [See  Satin.)  A  kind  of 
floi^  t^irlc  reaambllng  tatln.  bat  hsTlns  m 
woollau  or  cotton  lottead  ol  a  allkan  faeov 

Bat«lan(tUleaXa.  Intatlabla;  not  capable 
of  baliig  tatad  or  tatlttled.  -Hit  mMnm 
thlntolpleaaure.'     Ttmng. 

BaMlllte  (tatel-Ut).  il  [Jr.  mteUite.  trom 
L  tatttUt,  tateUihj,  one  wbo  guardi  t^e 
peivon  of  a  prlnccL]  L  An  obaequlooi  de- 
pendant ;  a  lubordliuite  attendant ;  ■  tab- 
larrlent  follower.  'The  jotdlilai  ot  powar.' 
/.  D'lrratli.  —  1.  A  tecondanr  planet  or 
moon ;  a  email  planet  reTolring  roond  m 
larger  ana.    The  earth  hta  one  lateUlle, 

panlad  bj  one;  Uan  by  two;  Urnnua  bf  tlx: 
Jupltar  by  four;  Salnm  by  eight.  Satnm'a 
rlngi  an  luppoaad  to  be  compoaed  ol  a 
gtaat  mulUtuda  of  mlnate  aatellltaa. 

no  tha  Bbora  oo>i|det  tha  plnTat  haa  tba 
LatlD  proDonelatlon  aa-tefl-Ui,  but  thla  )• 


BateUtUoas  (n-tal.Ilth'iu).  >.    h 

to  or  haTtna  the  character  et  at 

'Their  taMMHrnt  attendance,  their  reitdti- 
Host  aboottiw  nut.'    Ckayita. 

8at«a,t ».  pL  irf  lit     Chauctr. 

ZMW^h*-    TbaSnTUangoddaBotth* 

SaH(tBfi)t>L    See'scim. 
8atlaUltt]'<*i'tiil-a-bll''|.tl).n.  Tbeqnalltw 

ol  being  latUbla  or  tatlilled. 
Batlalda  (■i'lhl-a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  belnB 

aatlalad  or  tatuned. 
BatlaWminit  (Bi'tbl-a-bt-ntaL  n.    Same  u 

BatiabaUu. 
BatlateOA'diim  V.I.  pret  A  pp.  HKalMf  : 

E>r. latlalt'i^.  [LiatH),aatiaftni).totat]iN-. 
taUate.fromaalu.enough.)  l.TotatWr 
the  appetite  or  dealre  of :  to  feed  or  nonrUh 


1  enjojn 


To  mi  be*ond  ni 
nu  te  replellon. 


S.  To  tat 


rate.    SoeSiTua^Ti.    IRara.) 


OTerlUI.  tarfelt.  gint 
Iatlate(tt'thl-l4a.  Fined 
ted;  latlatwL    |£wa.t 

atlon  <ti-ihl-«-ihoD},  n. 
%g  tatlated  or  fllled. 


taOaa.  clor,  goiie, 
taUetr:  ElDt- 


>t  being  uHateil 
ir  glutted;  fuloett  a[  gratlflcttion  either  ot 

' "■ in)  taniual  detlrt ;  fulneit 

Inire;  aneicettotgratUlcl- 


Str.  Kepletlon,  tatlatlcn.  anrfalt,  ctonnenL 
Batm  (tat'ln),  b.  ITt.  lUin,  It.  »*^-  --^^ 
H.  Vule  balleTei  thai. -"     '   ' 

the  namH  applied  bjwi 

pott  of  wtatam 


n  la  frommirim. 


Belonging  to  or  made  of 

,_,'in-bMd).  n.    An  AuatraUan 

bird,  the  PtUonorhyjichvr  hoioatrienu,  to 
called  from  the  glottr  dark  purple  plumaga 
ot  the  male.     It  It  one  of  the  bower-blrda 

Batm-da-lAlna  ( tat'ln ■de-Ian-'X  n.  in.. 
tatln  of  HooL]  A  bitck  ctatlmere  nuno- 
faclured  In  Slleita  trom  wool 

BaUnet  (uti-net),  n.  [1^.  tatlnrt.  a  dim. 
ot  talio.]  1.  A  thlnap^clet  ot  tatln  -t.  A 
particular  kind  of  twilled  cloth,  made  at 


pine,  pin:      n«te.  not.  mOTe: 


SATIN-FLOWER 


775 


BATUBH 


woollen  weft  and  coitoo  wup,  preiied  and 
dreewd  to  nrodiice  a  gloety  Muface  in  imita- 
tion of  aatm. 

Sattn-flowvr  (latln-floa-teX  n.  A  plant, 
Lunaria  butmU.    SeeLusAmiA. 

8atinrmip«r<Mt1n-p&-p«r),fi.  AUneUnd 
of  writing  paper  with  a  tatiny  gloM.  W. 
CoUin». 

Sattn-sptr  (•atfin-n>MrX  M.  LA  fine  fibrous 
variety  ol  oarbcmate  of  lime,  aannniiw  a 
iilfar  or  pearly  loatre  when  poliahed.— 
2.  nbrooi  gypeom  or  sQlphate  of  lime. 

8atln-ftlt<£  (aatrin-etich),  N.  Anembroid- 
exTttitch. 

Sann-ftons  (Mtln-itAn),  m.  AflhrontUnd 
of  gypsum  used  by  lapiaartet;  tatin-apar. 

8at!n-tiirk  (aafin-tteliX  ^  A  trade  term 
for  a  superior  quality  of  satinet. 

Battn-WOOd  (saf  in-wQdV,  It.  The  wood  of  a 
laige  tree  of  the  genus  Ghlorondcm.  the  C 
atmUnia,  nat.orderOedrelace».  naTing  pin- 
nate leaTes  and  large  branching  panicles  of 
small  whitish  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  (drears  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  wood  is  of  a  deepyellow 
oolour,  close  grained,  heavy  and  durable. 

BtMaj  {safi-ai).  a.  Resembling  or  oom- 
poseaox  satin;  as,  a  tatiny  appearance;  a 
satiny  texture  or  gloas.    8ur  T.  Browne. 

Satlon  (li'thonX  n.  [L.  »atio,  from  tero, 
Mtum.  to  sow.)  A  sowing  or  planting. 
[Rare.) 

Satire  (satir  or  saftoXfk  [LsiXim(<8hortX 
or  more  correctly  mtura,  a  satire,  from 
mUura,  a  dish  filled  with  various  kmds  of 
fruits,  a  medley,  an  olio,  lit  a  full  dish,  from 
soCur,  full  (whence  snlumteX)  LA  poetical 
composition  holding  up  vice  or  touj  to  re- 
probation, and  as  a  distinctive  species  of 
uterarv  production  first  employed  by  an- 
cient Roman  writers;  sn  invective  poem.— 
2.  Any  literary  production  in  which  persons, 
manners^  or  aietions  are  attacked  or  de- 
nounced with  irony,  sarcasm,  or  similar 
weapous ;  a  trenchant  or  cutting  exposure 
of  men  or  manners ;  keenness  and  severity 
of  remark ;  trenchant  invective ;  as,  to  be 
much  given  to  mUirt;  to  write  a  tatire  on 
modem  society. 


Satirw  hat  always  thone  amonir  the  rest. 
And  is  the  boldest  way.  if  not  the  best. 
To  teO  men  freely  of  their  foulest  fooltt. 


To  laoKh  at  their  vain  deeds  and  vainer  dNXshts. 

DrydtH, 
Smttrt  is  a  valuable  element  of  Mstoryi— in  politics 
and  ethics  it  is  the  most  permanent  protest  of  good 
ai^ainst  evil  and  of  genius  against  stupidly. 

2.  Severe  criticism  or  denunciation. 

The  owls.  bats,  and  sevetal  odier  birds  of  night, 
were  one  day  got  together  in  a  thick  shade,  where 
they  abused  their  ne^^hbours  in  a  very  sociable  man- 
ner. Their  smtirt  at  last  fdl  upon  the  sun.  whom 
they  all  agreed  to  be  very  troublesome,  impertinent, 
and  inquUitive.  Addisvm. 

St9.  Sarcasm,  irony,  ridicule,  lampoon,  pas- 
quinade, buiiesque,  wit,  humour. 
Satlrio.  Satirical  (sa-tirlk.  sa-tir'ik-alX  a. 
[L.  Mtirietw,  Fr.  mUiriquA,  See  Satirb.] 
L  Belonging  to  satire;  conveying  or  contain- 
ing satire;  as,  a  johHeoZ  work.  'A  sa<inc 
style.'    itoseomfiKm. 

He  gave  the  Uttle  wealth  he  had 

To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad; 

To  show  by  one  uUirie  touch 

No  nation  wanted  it  so  nmch.  Steffi. 

2.  Fond  of  indulging  in  satire;  given  to 
satire;  severe  in  Isnguage. 

The  smtirieml  rogue  here  says  that  old  men  have 
greybeards.  Shak. 

Ktmtirieat  tailor,  who  lived  at  Rome,  and  whose 
name  wm  Pasquio,  amused  himself  with  severe  rail- 
lery, liberally  bestowed  on  those  who  passed  by  his 


^hop. 


Xrttrmttu 


8th.  Cutting,  poignant,  sarcastic  Mtter,  re- 
proachful, abusive. 

8Mdrloal]y(8a-Ur'ik.al.li).odv.  Inasatirical 
manner ;  with  sarcastic  or  witty  invective. 
A  paper  of  verses  taHrieaUy  written.'  Dry- 
den. 

SatlricalneM  (sa-tir'ik-al-nesX  n.  Quality 
of  being  satiricaL  'An  ill-natured  wii 
biassed  to  eatirieatneee.'    Fuller. 

Satlrlft  (satlr-ist).  n.  One  who  satirizes; 
spedficaUy,  one  who  writes  satire. 

Wvdierley,  la  his  writings,  to  tiie  sharpest  Mifru/ 
of  hb  lime.  GrumvMt. 

Satlrlie  (sat1r-ba  «.t  prel  A  pp.  aatirUed; 
ppt.eatinzing.  (fr.  eatirieer.)  Toassailwith 
satire;  to  make  the  object  of  satire;  to  cen- 
sure with  keenness  or  sarcastic  wit 

It  is  as  hard  to  At/t>iMwell  a  man  of  distinguished 
vices,  as  to  praise  well  a  man  of  distinguished  virtues. 

SattgfkCtioil  (sat-is-fak'shonX  n.  (Fr. ,  from 
L.  tati^factio.   See  SiTiSFT.)    L  The  act  of 


satisfying,  or  state  of  being  satisfiad;  grati- 
fication of  appetite  or  desire ;  oontentment 
in  possassion  and  enjovment;  rMMseof  mind 
resnltlng  from  compliance  with  what  it 
demands. 

Ron  over  dM  drde  of  the  earthly  plcaiurft.  and 
had  not  God  procured  a  man  a  solid  pleasure  from 
his  own  ■ctions.  he  would  be  forced  to  complain  that 
pleasure  was  aoc  smUi/kcUtH.  SMttk. 

2  Settlement  of  a  daim  due,  a  demand,  do.; 
payment;  Indemnification. 

You  know  since  Pentecost  the  sum  to  due,  .  .  . 
Therefore  make  present  tmti^fiuti^n.       SMak. 

8.  That  which  satisfies  or  gratifies;  compen- 
sation; atonement;  reparation. 

Die  he  or  Justice  must;  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  Mtfi^teAwM,  death  for  death.  Miittn, 

4.  The  opportunity  of  satishring  one's  honour 
by  a  duel ;  a  hostile  meeting  conceded  on 
the  challenge  or  cartel  at  an  aggrieved 
party:  used  adjectively  in  extract 

A  case  <AtaHtfaai0n  pistols,  with  the  satislhctoty 
accompanimenuof  powder,  ball,  and  caps,  were  hired 
from  a  manufiscturer.  Dicktm. 


— Contentment,  Satiafaetion.  Bee  under  OON- 
TXHTmNT. —Syv.  Contentment,  content, 
gratification,  pleasure,  recompense,  compen- 
sation, amends,  remunerati<m,  inoemnifica- 
tlon,  atonement 

SattsflUStiTe  (sat-is-fsk'Uv),  a.  Olvinff  satis- 
faction. 'A  final  and  eati^aetive  discern- 
ment of  fslth.'    Sir  T.  Browne.    [Rare.] 

SatlsfkOtorlly  (sat-is-fak'to-ri-U),  adv.  In 
a  satisfactory  manner;  so  as  to  give  satis- 
flustlon,  content,  conviction,  or  the  like.  *  To 
answer  him  eatiafaetorHiy  unto  all  his  de- 
mands.'   Sir  K.  Bigby. 

SatlafkotorliMtM  (ssit-is-fak'to-rl-nesl  a. 
The  state  or  quality  of  beinff  satisfactory; 
the  power  of  satisfying  or  giving  content; 
as,  the  aeUitfaeUirineu  of  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment 


The  incompleteness  of  the  setaphic  lover^  Imppl. 
ness  in  hb  fruitions,  proceeds  not  from  their  want  of 
sati^faefrittuSt  but  hto  want  of  an  entire  possession 
ofthem.  B^fU. 

SatlifkOtoryCsat-is-fskto-rfla.  [Fr.sofis- 
/acto<r0.1  1.  Giving  or  producing  satisfac- 
tion; yielding  content;  p«rticularly,relievinff 
the  mind  from  doubt  or  uncertainty,  and 
enabling  it  to  rest  with  confidence ;  as,  to 
give  a  eoH^aetory  account  of  any  remark- 
able transaction.— 2  Making  amends,  in- 
demnification, or  recompense;  causing  to 
cease  from  claims  and  to  rest  content; 
atoning. 

A  most  wise  and  sufficient  means  of  salvatioa  by 
the  M/<cAM«»nKM>d  meritorious  death  and  obedience 
of  the  incamat*  Son  of  Cod.  Jesus  Christ 

SatllflaMe (sat-ls-fl^a-bl), o.  &pableofbe- 
ing  satisfied. 

SaUaflar  (sat1s-fI-«rX  n.  A  person  or  thing 
that  givea  satisfaction. 

SattaQr  (tat'is-fl),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  eoHafied; 
ppr.  eat^fying.  [Ft.  eati^faire;h.eati^faeio 
— satif,  enough,  and/a«ib,  to  make.)  L  To 
gratify  fullv  the  wants,  wishes,  or  desires 
of;  to  supply  to  the  full  extent  with  what 
is  wishea  for;  to  make  ccmtent;  as,  to 
soii^y  hunger  or  thirst ;  to  soM^^  a  hungiy 
man.  'Sott^Ty  our  eyes.'  Shak. 
The  sports  of  children  xA/tcC  the  chikL  Gctdsmitk. 

2  To  comply  with  the  rightful  demands  of; 
to  give  wnat  is  due  to ;  to  answer  or  dis- 
charge, as  a  claim,  debt,  legal  demand,  or 
the  Uke;  to  pay;  to  liquidate;  to  requite. 

A  grave  onestloo  .  .  .  arose,  whedier  the  money 
.  .  .  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  discontented 
chiefs  or  should  be  employed  to  m/i^V  the  claims 
which  Argyle  had  against  diem.  Mactttti^y, 

S.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of;  to  answer;  as, 
an  algebraical  equation  is  said  to  be  eatie- 
fied  when,  after  the  substitution  of  any  ex- 
pressions for  the  unknown  quantities  which 
enter  it,  the  two  members  are  equal— 4.  To 
free  from  doubt,  suspense,  or  uncertainty ; 
to  give  full  assurance  to;  to  set  at  rest  the 
mind  of;  to  convince;  as,  to  eati^fy  one's 
self  by  inquiry. 

IwiUbeMtfob^/lttnwseetheiRkfag.  SkaM. 

Snr.  To  content,  please,  gratify,  satiate, 

sate,  recompense,  compensate,  remunerate, 

Indemnify. 
Satlafy(sat1s-flXv.i    L  To  give  satisfaction 

or  content;  as.  earthly  good  never  mtieifUe. 

2  To  make  pajrment;  to  atone. 
Satlafyinff  (aafis-fl-tng),  p.  &  a.    Giving 

satisfaction  or  content;  setting  doubts  at 

rest 

The  stamBng  evidences  of  the  tmth  of  the  gospel 
are  in  themselves  most  firm.  soHd.  and  snhs/ifing. 

Atterbttry. 


Satiiiyi]lg]y(sat1s-fI-ing-liX  adv.  In  a  man* 
ner  tending  to  satisfy. 

SatlTa  CsrtivX  a.  [L.  safitms.  from  eero, 
sattim,  to  sow.  ]  Sown,  as  in  a  garden.  'Pre- 
ferring the  domestic  or  mtive  tor  the  fuller 
growtL'    Bvelun. 

Satrap  (s&'trapXn.  [Gr.  satrop^s;  borrowed 
from  the  Pernan.)  1.  A  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince under  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy. 
2  A  prince;  a  petty  despot  'Obsequious 
tribes  of  tatrape,  princes.     ;8}k«nsfoiis. 

Satrapal  (s&'tr^^alX  o-  Pertaining  to  a 
satrap  or  a  satrapy. 

Satrapeaa  (sa'tnuKcs),  it.    A  female  satrap. 

Satraiiioal  (sat-raplk-al),  a.    SatrapaL 

Satrany  (s&^trap-l),  n.  The  government  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  satrap;  a  principality;  a 
princedom. 

The  angeto  themselves  are  disdngulslied  and  qoa- 
temioned  into  their  celrstial  princedoms  and  xanw- 

/iu.  MMtm. 

Satliralda(sat^-ra-bl),a.  [See  8atubati.1 
Admitting  of  being  saturated;  capable  of 
saturation. 

Satorant  (saf Q-rantX  a.  [L.  tafumfw,  safw- 
rantie,  ppr.  of  taturo.  See  Batvrati.] 
Saturating:  impregnating  to  the  fnU. 

Satorant  csaru-rant).  n.  In  med.  a  sub- 
stance which  nentralixes  the  add  in  the 
stomach. 

Saturate  (saffi-rfttl  v.t  pret  A  pp.  mUu- 
rated;  ppr.  eaturatmg.  [L  eaturo,  eatwra- 
turn,  nrom  eatur,  fUled  (whence  eatire);  firom 
root  of  eatie,  enous^  socio,  to  feed  to  the 
fuU.  See  Satb.)  L  To  cause  to  become  com- 
pletely penetrated,  impregnated,  or  soaked ; 
to  fill  fully;  to  imbue  thoroughly;  to  soak ; 
ss.  to  etUurate  a  cloth  with  moisture ;  softi- 
rated  with  ancient  learning.  'Adulteries 
that  eaturate  soul  with  body.'    Tennyeon. 

Innumerable  flocks  and  herds  covered  dtat  vast 
expanse  of  emerald  meadow.  siUurtUnl  with  the 
luoistare  of  the  Atlantic  MacauUty. 

2  In  (kern,  to  Impregnate  or  unite  with  tlU 
no  more  can  be  received;  thus,  an  acid  eatx^ 
latee  an  alkali,  and  an  alkali  eaturatee  an 
acid,  when  the  solvent  can  contaiano  more 
of  the  dissolving  body. 
Saturate  (satrfi-r&t).  a.  Being  full;  satu- 
rated. 'Thou^  soud  and  eaturate,  out 
and  out.'    Tennyeon. 

The  lark  Is  gay 
That  dries  its  feathers,  saturatt  with  oew.  Cemfftr. 

Saturation  (sat-fi-r&'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
saturating  or  filling  or  supplying  to  fulness, 
or  the  state  of  being  so  saturated;  complete 
penetration  or  impregnation;  specifically. 
In  chem.  the  union,  combination,  or  impreg- 
nation of  one  body  with  another  in  sucn 
definite  proportions  as  that  they  neutralise 
each  other,  or  till  the  receiving  body  can 
contain  no  more;  solution  continued  tUl  the 
solvent  can  contain  no  more.  The  satura- 
tion of  an  alkali  by  an  add  is  by  one  sort  of 
affinity ;  the  saturation  of  water  by  salt  is 
by  another  sort  of  affinity,  called  solution. 
A  fluid  which  holds  in  solution  as  much  of 
any  substance  as  it  can  dissolve  Is  said  to  be 
eatiurated  with  It,  but  saturation  with  one 
substance  does  not  deprive  the  fluid  of  its 
power  of  acting  on  and  dissolving  some 
other  bodies;  and  in  many  cases  it  increases 
this  power.  For  example,  water  saturated 
with  salt  win  dissolve  sugar. 

Satlirdasr(saf6r-dAX  *>>  [A.  Sax.  Sceterdaeg. 
SceterMWff—Sceter,  Smtern,  for  Saturn,  and 
dceg,  a  day— the  dity  presided  over  by  the 
pbmet  Saturn;  D.  Zaturdaa;  L.  diee  So- 
tumi.]  The  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week; 
the  day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

Satiirela(sat-fi-r6'i-aXn.  (L.,savory.1  Agenns 
of  herbs  and  undersnrubs  commonly  called 
Savory,  and  used  in  cookery  as  a  seasoning, 
particularly  the  summer  savory  (S.  horten- 
fiffX  >n  annual  plant  cultivated  in  Idtchen- 
gaidens.  The  species  are  mostiy  natives  of 
Europe,  and  belong  to  the  nat  order  La- 
blatn.  They  have  narrow,  opposite,  pale- 
sreen  leaves,  and  small  pale-Ulac  axillary 
flowers. 

SatorltgrtCsa-tfii^-tiXfi.  tLtaturitae.  See 
Satukatb.)  Fulness  or  excess  of  supply; 
the  state  of  being  saturated;  repletion. 

In  all  things  for  man's  use  there  is  not  only  a  mere 
necessitygivenofCod,  but  also  a  satiety  permitted ; 
not  Muiwrvfy.  CnttigtT, 

Saturn  (sat'tenX  n.  (L.  Softimtw,  con- 
nected with  eero,  solum,  to  sow.1  L  An 
andent  Italian  deity,  popularly  believed  to 
have  made  his  first  i^mearance  in  Italy  in 
the  reign  of  Janus,  imtructing  the  people 
in  agriculture,  gardening,  dbc,  thus  elevat- 
ing them  from  barbarism  to  social  order  and 
clvlUxation.    He  was  consequenUy  elected 


ch,eAain;     6h,  Sc  lodk;     g,yo;     j,/ob;     ft,  Fy.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  fAen:  th,  (Ain;     w,  idg;    wh,  leAig;    zh,  axure.— See  KIT. 
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poeU  at  ■  the  solden  us. '  Be  wu  oftou 
{dmuaed  wltb  the  Krano*  at  the  Oreek*. 
Hll  tampt«  wu  the  itate  tTBiHirr.  Opi 
■urn  hb  wife.  HU  rsMlroK  Satanalia, 
oormponded  to  U»  Onek  Kronia.—t.  One 
of  Uie  plaatta  of  tlie  mUt  intani.  IM* 
In  nunitDde  thui  Jupllar.  but  mora  n- 
iDot«  mtm  tba  miL  Urn  mean  diuneter  1i 
•boat  10.0D0  mllH.  !!■  mewi  dlituoa  trom 

milM,  Ukd  lt>  rear  or  periodical  reTolntlDn 
nHind  the  aao  nearlf  twanty-nlne  yean  and 
abalt,  SatuinlaaUendedbreigbtialellltei. 
and  HiiTOUDded  bj  a  intem  of  Bat  rinict, 
whleb  an  now  iiuipoied  In  be  an  Immenne 
oniltltiida  otnoali  •alolllla.  mlied  probab  Lji 
wllb  npoTona  matter.-^  In  old  clum.  an 
■ppellallou  KlTen  to  lead.  — l.  m  Air.  the 
black colourin blaaonin^  the  anni  of  tovo- 
relgoprlncM. 


in  December  a 


(liyllcffl 


fe  period  of  unnitrained  U 


TeliT.ei 


BclallraD 


initnined.  UoenUoiu 

tetnnuuUn  (ul^r-Di-li.w).  a.  [From  L 
talumaiia,  leutt  ol  SMaro.]  1,  Pertaining 
lo  the  EestlTala  celebrated  hi  honour  of  Sat- 
nm  Jn  which  men  Indulged  InrlotwlthoDtre- 
atralnt.  Hence— l.Looae;dliaolnte;iportl>«. 

tatonU  (•a-t*r'n|.a),  n,    A  genua  of  moth" 

tpacealnOlBWlng.  Oneortwoottholndlan 
apecEea  produce  a  uaeful  thouffb  coArae  illk. 
neb  aa  the  Arrlndy  anil  Tuueb  allkwonii, 
much  employed  In  IndEa. 
tatlinilUl(u-l«r^l-in).a.  1.  Fertalnlnn  lo 
the  god  BaUm,  vboie  age  or  retgn,  [rum 

ment,  vaa  called  '  tlie  golden  age ;    heui:B 

E'  'rat  happ^;  dEstlnguuhed for purltj,  jn- 
ty.  and  ilmpllcitr.  '  Th' Angmtiu.  bom 
IngSadiiiiHintlnita.'  /'iipi.—£.  Leaden; 


lulitlng  of 
liappllj  by 


I.  In  old  r*tm.  pertalidiia  tc 
nie.  Mr.  fat,  t«ll:       mt. 


notadalt. 


_..(iaf*r-nl>t). n.  Ap 
grave,  flloomjr  temperament. 
SatnnUto  (aat'tr-nlt).  n.     ah  diu  iiuid 
for  a  mlDaral  anbatanoe  oonttdnlng  lead. 

Ba^  (aat'trX  ». 


^  daat.  mjit\.  a  lylTa 


dettr 


hwd,  •  hahr  badr,  with 
of  a  nat    Satrra  were  common  attendanla 
OD  Bacebn^  and   wen  dtatlngnlahed  for 
laaotTiouaneai  and  riot. 
~         '     '     ^t-Ar-l'aa-laX  n.     [Or.,  from 


an&nft  a  aairr, 
A  dlaaaaad  and ' 


unrsatriinabla  renereal  ap- 
(•a-Ur'lk).  a.    Pertalnjng  toiatjm; 


petite  In  malea. 
Atrria  (•a-Ur-lli.. 

aa.  a  enrvHi  drama     ., 

a  particular  kind  oC  pliu  among  the  aocl 
areeka,  baring  aomewhal  of  a  burlea 
Dhancter,  the  choma  ra 


BatmoaKaa-Ur'liE-al).  a.    Satrrl 


anipoaed  lo 
Bk^Tlam(K 


(M-tir^-iun), 


L  ^al 


■e.J    , 


chldaceooi  plaula,  natlvea  of  Sonth  Africa, 
Northern  India,  and  the  Haacannea. 
Bat;ma  (aaf  Inu),  n.    A  genua  of  lepldmc 

teroua    Iniecta,    alao   called    BiptanAia. 
There  an  aereral  Britlih  ipeoiaa,  amoim 
which  li  S.  aalathai,  or  marble-bntterBj 
Baace  («in).  n.     IFr.  mum,  O.  Fr. 
from    LL    nlm,  unce.    ttnm   L,  . 
Baited,  fmm  lalie,  to  ulL    Bee  SALT. 

food  for  Improrlng  Iti  nllih,  for  wl 
the  appetite,  or  for  aiding  dlgcaUon. 


United  eutei,  c 
eaten  with  d 


tuiguage.  \Colloq.  or  rolgar.}— 70  Km  me 
via  iti^  MRU  Miuv.  to  retaliate  one  Injury 

Hiuced;  ppr. 
reliahtot  1<> 


Banco  (nwJi'.t,  Bret  . 


i  To  gratlfj:  lo  tickle  {the  palate)  'Sai 
hie  palate  with  thy  moit  operant  poiac 
SItat.  [Ban.]—!.  To  Intermli  or  accompi 
with  anything  that  glrea  plquancf  or  rell 
hence,  to  make  pungent,  tart,  or   iba 


""ffllB*.- 


SaaCtt-alOUsCtaa-a-ienO.".    ABrltlahplnnt 

1-alled  alao  Qariie  nedffe^mv4tard.  Jaek-liif- 

lhe-hr:tar,  and  Alt-taaet.    See  Ehisuidh. 
Bance-boat  (ua'bAt),  n.     A  dlab  or  Teatel 

for  hnt.Ung  uiice  with  a  Up  or  ipont. 
BauGe-hox  ("flil^ksV  Ti     ITromaoucj,)    A 

■aucy.  impudent  fellow.  Aildiion.  [Colfoq  1 
Bauce-pan {••''pan). n.    l  Orteinally.apan 

lor  cooking  aaucea  -£.  A  metallic  reaael  for 

boiling  or  ilewlng  geneiallr 

,rly,aimall 


und.    Hudfbm  — 


pertly:  Impudently:  * 
neaa;  petulantly. 

pin:     note.  not.  mori 


SandlUM  {aft'al-nea),  n.  Tlie  qnnUy  ■at 
being  aamn;  ImpertiiHiirt  boUueaa:  pBl« 
lance:  coniodpt  ol  BBparlon.     'tmpadaa* 


a  long  pipe  or  ba^ 


SminuH    See  laPDmHCK 
Baadna,  Sandawm  (an'ala.  aa'alawn). 

[Ft,  latitiim,  a  aauaage,  tran  

/art  and  ariaUty,  (a)  a  long  p< 

made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or 

Blled  with  powder,  and  eitendli 

chamber  of  a  mine  to  the  entn 

gallery.   To  preaerre  the  powder  1 

nea  it  U  genemlly  placed  In  a  wmoen  lapn. 

It  aervea  to  commnnloate  fire  to  alma,  cate- 

•DUa,  bemlKbeate.  Ac    (A)  A  long  bniHlJfi 

of  faggota  or  taactnea  for  ralalng  DaMart— 

and  other  pnriwaea 
Eaiu»(Ba'Bi).a.  [FromMDc*.)  l-ghowing l^i- 

pertinenl  boldnesa;  ahowing  partnew  or  hB- 

pndent  Blppancy :  treating  aupsilon  wiUa 


SaoCI  a.    lYi.]    Safe.    Chatun. 
Baugll.  Bauch  (Mifh),  n.   WUIdw.  [Sootch.] 
BaollialX''^    3oal;  mettle.    [Old  XnglMi 
and  Scotch.] 
Saul.  Sal  (lU),  n 


I.  Hod.  Ft, 


SanUe  (nliX  o.     Ahliedmoun 

Scott.    [Scotch.] 
Bault  {•«  or  aO).  n.     [O.Fr.  nu 

taut,  a  leap,  from  L  aaUna,  a  leap,  from 

Hits,  Hlhim.  to  leap  ]    A  rapid  In  Hma 

rlien.    [North  Ameiica] 
SanlUatgi^t'btXn.  A  plckling-tub;  a  boet- 

Banl-tTM.  Bal-tne  (lUtitX  n.  The  name 
glTen  In  India  to  a  tree  ol  the  geniu  Shotva, 
Che  S.  Ttibutta,  which  yleldia  balaamic  realo, 
need  In  the  lemplea  under  the  name  at  nit 
oriUoona.  The  timber  called  sal.  the  boat 
and  moet  extenalTely  uied  lo  India,  ia  pm- 
duced  by  thla  tree. 

Baondnc-lwll  (Mns'log-bel).     Sama  •■ 

Saunden-tdna  (Mn'd«n-biax  &    IPr. 

iiumlnation  probably  of  ultramarine  Ap- 
plied now  to  an  artlOclal  blue,  prepared 

Bannden-WOOd  (titn'den-wqd).    Same  u 

Bauitter  (agn'Ur 
riiatlonUeUllai 

worda  moit  reaemDiing  n  in  laim  anu  mean- 
ing an  D.  rinitri.  D.  and  LO.  ftandmn, 
iletidem.  to  aauiiter,  to  loiter.  Some  ha(a 
gueaaed  that  it  was  formed  from  Fr.  sointo 
um.  In  the  phnee  oJbr  d  la  soiiitr  lem, 
to2o  to  the  holv  land,  bvm  Idle  people  who 
Duntry  and  aaaed  cbaiilj' 


B&UTta  trnfrl^l  «.  pi-  (FriHn  Or.  wbrs, 
llcanL]TluleniibywUch(faen«taid«ti 
lizartitiMnBtUiBMdadaiulait  Tluaiiliii 
~  '  UT  tuchided  Biulsr  It  u 


ulDded,  bnt  ain _ 

tllM  wboH  nnulu  aulta  dot  wondar,  m 
tiM  teUbyouunul  plMtonann.  dalmuu- 
TOM,  tgaiaoim,  ptarodaeMa.  Aa  Tha  uo- 
rlaiu  ua  conKd  wl(b  ■oalM.aud  b»a  [oiu 
!•■(.  Tba  month  I*  alwtyi  unwd  with 
tnwth.  vul  thfl  tocfl  Bn  BBDcnll;  InniLihvd 
wltb  clam.  TbST  luva  kU  ■  tiOl  mon  or 
■«■  low  *nd  BMiandlj  rtry  thick  it  th« 
I.    ne  f(MA  nsolei,  the  moat  gigMlUc 


PMB.     The  foaia  neolei 
•ad  ilncnlw  raembcn  • 


moat  abonduitlj  1 

of  tham  wera  aidiulrelj  mirliia,  othan 
unpblbloiu,  otlien  tarreatrUl.  ud  othen 
irera  mdapted  For  fljrlag,  u  tha  plerodac' 


Banrian  (a^'ri-uiV  a.  [Qr.  •aunx,  nUunl.] 
Psttiliilng  to  tha  Siuiik  or  llwrda;  de- 
.1 — .. —  .^^  ordw  ol  TBptllr- 


iTliS'rl-in).  n.  'Ona  of  Ltaa  order 

SuiiU:  tVuid or Uianl-Uka  anlmiL 
Sailrilllll(i»-HI1iuX  n.  (DiiiLDtOr.(aur«. 
■  liunL]    Ad  aitlDct  lauu)  of  npIUea  be- 
tonsUw  to  tha  Uurd  ordar.     Thalr  loHll 
rmuinB  occur  In  uppar  oolitic  rooka. 

M  (UllM\  tt.    BkTonrleH;  Insipid ; 
-    "Vwtdi.] 

^'a,  (••M-m-tri'U-a),  n.  pL 
— %  nai batraelmt,  t tngt 
I  applied  to  the  order  of 
Um  tailed  uDphibiima.  otberwlHi  called 
^ntUUt,  and  bj  Owea  lehtJiyomorpKiL.  Sea 


a  Uurd,  and  kep/iaU,  a  bead.]    , 

gennabf  loaiU  Bihet  of  tl '-"  — "" 

(oniid  In  the  duUc  lom 


if  ttis  cjclold  Diiler. 

i  (•il'ro-don).  n.    [Or.  MitrM,  a 

tliard,aiida<l«u.ai(«tt«.Btaoth.|  Aaeiiiii 
ol  bmU  Sibca  from  tha  chalk  MirlM  of  Eng- 
land and  America. 

Sttnmld  (ic'rald),  a.    Keiembllns  Ilitrdi; 

M  (•»'       ,. 

and  eid«.  form.] 


Saniold  (••'rold).  R.    rar. 


a  lizard. 


of  rcptllei,  and  had 


dlitlng  lanrold  flihe*  conilit  of  aaTaral 
•pedea,  tha  beat  known  being  theboDJ  pikee 
and  RtoiveoDB  conitltatliie  raapactlTal;  the 
Renen  Lapldoiteua  and  Aclpeniar.  Tha 
mambert  o(  another  ganni  fPi 
'entoLand  I 

jmarkablatoi     .    , 

ttmctnn  of  tha  donal  Sn.  whleh  li  broken 
np  Into  a  number  of  Hparata  porUoni, 

BaiirOldK)IUIlte(M'n>id-lk-nIt!;n.  Thefout- 
prlBt  ot  a  lanrlan.    See  ICHNITI. 

tenroplucni  (•»-rof  a-gtu).  n.  [Or.  (aiiiw. 
a  Uiard,  and  pSaoe,  to  eat  ]  A  Emui  ot 
tilrdibelonslngtouiefamilTof  the  batober- 


.  lft(i||-roii'il-da).n.f>I.  lOr.MWW. 
■rd,  DCf>(.  i^vaaranoe.  and  (Mae,  reaem- 
iHuiGO.]  RtnCaaDT  Hulflj'a  name  for  tha 
neond  of  bit  thtva  prlmair  aeotloni  of  var- 
t<liratei,oompTldngblrtiaBdraptllea.  The 
aHmala  of  a&  aactton  an  characteriud  Iw 
tha  aheence  of  gOit.  bj  harinf  tha  ■ton 
Jalntcd  to  tha  Tartebnl  colnmn  br  a  ilnRia 
eadplla)  oondrle,  tha  lowar  ]■«  compoied 
ol  tereral  plecea,  and  united  to  the  ikuU 
hi  meimt  ot  a  iiiedal  (qnadrata)  bone,  and 
Ivpaeseaaingnaeleated  red  blood  corpuclee, 
u  well  aa  bj  certain  embrronit  -' ' — 


_Ki»Top-t4r.iri.i),  B.  jrf.  (Or. 

a  UunL  and  puno.  vCrHM'- a  wing. 
a  nn]  An  oitlnot  ordar  of  raptilea  corre- 
•pondJDg  to  Hulayi  Older  PiaiJoaaDria.  and 
'Dnning  one  of  the  thirteen  orden  Into 
rhlch  Owen  amngei  aU  tha  BeptUla. 
There  are  ten  gaaarai  extttidlDE  through  all 
the  itrnU  from  the  triaa  to  the  chalk  tn- 
cliuive.  Tba  geniu  nealoaanmi  mar  be  ra- 
garded  as  tha  CnM.  Hae  PLBSIOUDRDS. 
BaaniiMMXit^O-rk'aMl.n.iX.  [Or.  (au- 
nt, a  liiard,  and  mm,  a  tall,  &  alliulon  lo 
tha  Bppearance  of  the  Oowar-apike.]  A  oat 
order  of  pUnta  belon^ng  to  the  achlamj- 
deooi  group  erf  incomplela  eaogena.  Itcon- 
Biata  Dl  I  tew  geoeta  which  ara  aqnatla  or 

In  Knrth  Amsric*.  China,  the  north  ol  India, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thej  aru 
(tnpla  o[  little  braoched  berba,  with  alter- 
nate, itlpalate,   ' ~-   — " 

doweralndenie ,. 

SBnnir«(>»-tti'r«Xn.Ft.  (Or. 
and  mm, a  tail)  An  extinct 
iDdnding  onlj  a  aingia  member,  tba  Areto- 
opttrj/a  nkwruni.  S  which  onlj  a  ilngle 
tiaamentai;  q»cimen  haa  been  diaBOrared 
in  the  upper  oolite  (lltbographlo  a)ate>)ot 
Bolenhofan.  It  aeama  to  hare  been  aa  laive 
aa  a  rook.  It  differ*  from  all  known  Urda 
in  haTlBt  two  Irae  clawi  belonging  to  the 
wIng.BlliBrd-like  tall loi«Br  tbuiha  body 


.    Hie  metacairal  bi 
«  not  ankfloaed  ai  the;  are  In  all  di 


known  Urds  Uirliif  and  «tlncL 
BAmy-Plk*  {••'rl-plk).  n.    A  flah  of  the 
gamuMombeTMOT,  family  Soombereaoddie, 

■     ~  igagraatlT 

DUtatealea. 
long  aharp 
k  aSont  li 


_- ^beTMOT,  family  I 

,  order  Pturjnfcognatm,  harlng  a  graatlj 

alongatad  bodji  ooiared  with  minuta  tealea. 

Tha  Java  ara  proloooad  hito  ■  ' "■  — 

beak.    One  apodaa  (S.  nm 
Inchea  long,  occnn  plentjfnllx  I 
coaata,  frequenting  flrlha  in  aL—,.  _ ... 
that  It  mur  be  taken  in  pallfula.     lu  oj 
to  eaOBpe  iba  pmranlt  of  the  porpolae 


it  Aipptr.    Tbo 


or  aUou  tuildiy  along  tl 
It  haa  obtained  the  nam 
fleih  la  palatable. 
Uinnce(a»'B*|),n.  (Old  ipelllDga  uueid^, 

L.L  taim'.viua  (which  lee).)  An  articlB of 
food,  conaiitlng  ot  cbopped  or  minced  meat, 
ai  pork,  beet,  or  Teal,  aeuonad  with  aue. 
pepper,  lalC,  Ac.  and  at 
deuad  entraila  of  ""  " 


t  abort  Internla  with 


ox,  aheep,  or  pis- ti^ 
til  a  itrlng.     Wtaeo 


8«n«as«-T«U 


ralX  n.  Ueat  minced 
•uu  ■mnnru  ••  lur  lanaagBB,  enialoped  in 
a  roll  of  floar  paita,  and  cooked. 
tetueflouLt  n-  IL.  aolaum,  aalt.  and 
nUitfma,  phlegm.]  AnempUonotf  redapota 
orsEBbionthefBee.    Caniusr. 

HariDg  red  apota  or 

'Mt  <a*-M'ri>-a)-  n.    [In  honour  of 

tnrallatj  AjnuoB  of  plantii.'  nat.  order 
CompoaltB.  S.  aipina  la  a  Britiih  ipaclea. 
wbldl  grow*  on  moiat  alnine  rocki.  and  la 
freanant  on  tha  Highland 


BanUnu  {iO-t«m'),  n.    [Fr.] 

white  Bordeaoi  wine,  made 

grown  Id  the  nelBbbonttuwd 

In  tha  dapartment  of  Olronde. 
BMItllt(aitt^l),  n.     Aaalt-dlab.    [Scotch.  1 
BMItrtot  (mK^  n.     A  pialtem  a  mnilcal 

Inatrumant:  a  harp  or  \jn. 
B»aT««»rd«(ae*Ard'),n.  [rr..aafa-«uarAl 

A  ipeclHot  I^nfof  the  tamllT  UonltorldB 

or  monlton.     See  UoiiroRHiA 
BATAUe  (liT'ahl),  a.     Capable  of  being 


&AVX 


belngaBTed.  'Tba»mU«i*Mof  ProteatantA' 
OiOOigitorth. 

Bavu«<iaT'lt]),a.  [O.B.  aodO.Pr.  alvagt, 
Uod-  Ft.  tawBOM,  L.L.  jaivattatu.  wild,  aa- 
TBge,  from  L  nltaiietn,  from  tilva,  a  lonat, 
a  wood. )  1,  Pertaining  to  the  furaat  or  wil- 
darnem:  wild;  unculliTaled:  ai,  a  uaa(H 
'Cornell  and  MMM  barrlD*  of 
Dryitn.—^  Wild^  nntamed; 
anv  beaila  of  prej. 


mala  that  rage  In  MnaeianinaUtT.'  Shak. 
1.  Belonging  to  man  la  a  atate  of  natoie; 

d;  nntanght; ^ 

I  life:  mmft  i 

Eht  tliat  alJ  lUofB  ha 


human;  brutal.    'The  MMfi  ipirit  of  wilil 


wtTcoliog 


proroeatlou  reoeited.  (Colloij.f— Stk.  Wtlif. 


lud,   nnpol 
heathanlOi. 


niS^  b 


barbarona,  cnwl.  Inhuman,  fe- 


SAnc*  (eaViJ)  n 
taught,  UDclrillie 


3   A   man  of   extreme,  onlaallng,  brutal 

B4V»|«'(iaT'B]),e.(.prekApp.HHi^;t^. 
MHiafnj.  To  make  wild,  barbaroua,  or 
i:i-uel    [Rare] 

L«  (hEn  Ihc  ffcocf  ot  Factiaa  bark  And  b^, 

BATU«l7(HV'k].|l),ade.  Inthemll^Df 
»  aavaoa;  ciualljFj  Inhumanly.  '  Your  wife 
and  bahei  tavaiitly  aUughtered,'      Shak. 

SavH|raiuu  ( ■air'aj-nea]!,  n.  The  aUte  or 
ijuallty  of  being  iBTage.  wild.  unUinwd,  uii- 
laltlvatad,  or  nnclvillud;  barbailim.  — 
•L  Crueltr;  barbaroiuneia. 

fe.'JS.. 


Like  nAui  ol  p<I 


.n.   LTheitalaof being 


aaof  plauta  Stiak.—i.  CiueltT:  barbarity. 
Skat 

aa,TBSlllIl(iaT'U.|im).n.  TheaUteofmde 
nnclfUlud  men;  the  itate  ol  men  in  their 

BsTannA.  SatuuiaIi  (aa-Tau'na),  ».  (Sp. 
•oAano,  a  alieat  lor  a  bed,  or  a  large  [dain 
corered  with  luov.  from  L.  joteunm,  Ql. 
Kbamm,  a  linen  doth  aapeclally  lor  wiping 
with.]  An  ailenilve  open  plain  or  meadow 
in  a  tropical  regton,  jieldlng  paBttLmge  in 

in  tropical  AmericA  ^Secaima  fiairtr,  n 
WeaC  Indian  name  for  rarinua  ipeclaa  of 


IhtTe  <i*i).  v.t  prat.  *jip  tnwd;  ppr.  lav- 

a,    IFr.aauHT,  from  L-uIni,  from  aalaii*, 
i     See  8lF«.)    1,  To  pmerve  from  in- 

anatch,  keep,  or'  retcua  from  lapendlng 
danger;  aa,  lo  mm  a  houia  from  the  Samea : 


'Saying,  Lord,  aar* 


DI  find  and  arar- 


a  power  or  Inlluence  of.    'Sact,  aaaa,  ol>. 
a*  me  from  the  candid  friend.'    Canning. 


h,  cAain:      «h.  Sc  lock;      g.  jn;     ],  job: 
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4b  To  QNtfe;  to  keep  from  doiiig  or  inifertDg: 
with  a  double  object;  aa,  to  «a«i  a  penon 
trouble.  '  Might  have  «a«eii  me  m j  pafni. ' 
Shak.  *  And  M«6<t  jronr  huiband  lo  mnoh 
Bweai*  Shak.^h.  To  hinder  from  being 
spent  or  lost;  to  keep  undamaged  or  un- 
touched;  to  secure  from  waste  or  ezpendi- 
turo;  to  hinder  from  being  used;  as,  order 
in  all  affairs  «a«M  time.  *That  I  may  tave 
my  speech. '5Aalc.  '  &n»  th' expense  of  long 
litigious  laws.'    Dryden. 

Hb  TOttthAal  hoae.  well  smvtd^  a  wotid  too  wide 
ForhlsiliraiikihaBk.  Skm*. 

AToreterreorlayby;  to  lay  up;  to  gattier; 
to  hoard.  'Now  save  a  nation,  and  now 
mve  a  groat'    Pope. 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrift  hire  I  smvtd  under  your  father.    ShaJt. 

7.  To  prarent;  to  obTiate;  to  hinder  from 
occurrence.  *To«aM  a  lady's  blush.'  Dry- 
den.  'Silent  and  unobsenr'd,  to  save  his 
tears.'  Drydm.—^.  To  take  or  use  oppor- 
tunely, so  as  not  to  lose;  to  be  in  time  for; 
toeatdL 

The  same  persons,  who  were  chief  confidents  to 
Cromwell's  foreseeinir  f^  restoration,  seized  the  castles 
in  IrdMid.  just  saving'  the  tide,  and  puttinir  in  a 
stock  of  meiit  sufficient.  Swift. 

'  To  jovr  the  post  I  write  to  yoo  after  a  lontr  day's 
wony  at  my  place  of  business.  M^.  Cttant. 

-To  $av0  appeartmMi,  to  presenre  a  good 

outside;  to  do  something  to  avoid  exposuro 

or  embarrassment 

Hereafter,  when  they  come  to  model  heaven. 
And  calculate  the  stars;  how  tliey  will  wield 
The  miffhty  fnune ;  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive, 
7>  save  afptarantu.  Mitton. 

—Save  the  mark.    See  under  Hark. 

8aTtt(8&T),«.i  To  be  economical;  to  hinder 

expense. 

Brass  ordnance  saveth  in  the  quantity  of  the  ma* 
teriaL  Boccm. 

BaTtt  (  s&T  ),  prep.    Except ;  not  including ; 
leaving  out;  deducting. 

Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save 
one.  s  Cor.  si.  34. 

Constant  at  church  and  chani^,  his  gains  were  sure : 
His  givings  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor.     J'e^. 

BaTttt  (sivX  eonj.    Except;  unless. 

I  have  one  heart,  one  bcMom  and  one  truth. 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it.  smvt  I  alone.        SMmJk. 


8aT6,tn^  The  herb  sage  (SalviaX    Chaueer. 

Bayaall  (siVHl).  n.  VSave  and  ail]  1.  A 
small  pan  inserted  in  a  candlestick  to  bum 
out  the  ends  of  candlea— 8.  Naut  a  small 
sail  sometimes  set  under  a  main,  spanker, 
or  swinging  boom.  Also  called  a  ITater- 
jaiL— 8.  A  trough  in  a  paper-maldng  ma- 
chine which  collects  any  pulp  thai  may 
have  slopped  over  the  edge  ot  the  wire- 
cloth. 

Sayaloy  (sav'e-loiX  n.  [Fr.  eerveUu.  from 
eerveUe^  the  brains;  L.  eereheUum^  aim.  of 
eerebrumt  the  brain.]  A  highly  seasoned 
dried  sausage,  orlginislly  miMle  of  brains. 
It  is  now  made  of  young  salted  pork. 

There  are  office  lads  in  their  fbst  sortouts.  who 
club  as  they  go  home  at  night,  for  smveUys  snd  por- 
ter. Dickens. 

Bayer  (siv'tr).  n.  l.  One  that  saves,  pre- 
serves, or  rescues  fh>m  evil  or  destrnction. 
' The  mxer  of  the  country.'  Ai^t— 2.  One 
that  escapes  loss,  but  without  gain. 

Laws  of  arms  permit  each  Injured  man 

To  make  himself  a  smvtr  where  he  can.    Dryden. 

8.  One  who  lays  up  or  hoards ;  one  who  is 
frugal  in  expenses ;  an  economist  *  A  greater 
sparer  than  a  eamr.'  WotUnu 
8aTtt-r6TBrenoe(siv'rev-er-ens>.  A  kind 
of  apologetical  apostrophe  when  anything 
was  said  that  might  be  thought  filthy  or  in- 
decent :  often  corrupted  into  Sir-reverm^ee. 

See  SiR-RKVEMENCl. 

8aT0t6^t  n.    Safety.    Chaueer. 

BaTloa  (sav^i-kO),  n.    Same  as  Sabieu, 

BaTln,  Baylne  (sayinX  ^  lyr-  eavinier.  $a- 
Mm,  from  h.  eaJbina  (h&rba\  the  Sabine 
herb,  savin.1  A  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genns 
Jnniperus,  the  J.  Sabina.  (See  Juhipir.) 
The  savin  of  Europe  resembles  the  red  cedar 
{J.  vsrainisna)  of  America,  and  the  latter  is 
therefora  sometimes  called  savin.  Called 
also  Sabifhe. 

Bavlzig  (siv^ng),  p.  and  a.  1  Preserving 
from  evU  or  destrnction ;  sparing ;  redemp- 
torv.  *The  endless  love  and  mving  meroy 
which  God  sheweth  towards  his  church.' 
Hooker. —8.  Fmgal;  not  lavish;  avol<Ung  un- 
necessary expenses;  economical;  as,aMv»ny 
husbandman  or  house-keeper. 

She  loved  money:  for  she  was  tavimr,  and  applied 
her  fortune  to  pey  John's  clamorous  deoti. 


3.  Bringing  back  in  rotums  or  receipta  the 
principal  or  sum  employed  or  expended;  in- 
curring no  loss,  though  not  gainful;  as,  the 
ship  has  madea  laving  voyage. 

SUvio,  finding  his  appUcadon  unsuccessftaL  was  re* 
staved  to  make  a  naviM/'baiBaia;  and  since  be  could 
not  get  the  widow's  estate,  to  recover  what  he  had 
laid  out  of  his  own.  Addistn. 

4  Beserving,  as  some  title  or  right 

Ordinances  may  be  dted  of  every  reign  from  St 
Loub  to  Fraads  I.  regulating  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Seneschals  and  Baillis  and  giving  them  various 
powers,  but  always  directing  by  saving  clauses  that 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Barons  who  had  light  of  Haule 
TMiTitar  should  not  be  interfered  with.    BrangMam. 

Bavlzig  (siv^ng),  n.  L  Something  kept  from 
being  expended  or  lost;  somethuiff  hoarded 
up;  tiiat  which  is  saved:  generally  in  plural 
'Hoard  all  soviiMt  to  the  uttermost'  Tenny- 
son.—2.  Exception;  reservation. 

Contend  not  with  diose  that  are  too  strong  for  us, 
but  still  widi  a  saving  to  honesty. 

sir  JL  VEstrangt. 

Savlzig  (siv^X  pvvp.  1.  With  exception ; 
in  favour  of;  exceptmg. 

Such  laws  cannot  be  abrogated  smwing  only  by 
whom  they  were  made.  at  ' 


8.  Without  disrespect  to.  See  under  Sbt- 
■RSMCB.    'Saving  your  nverence.'    Shak. 

Savingly  (siv'ing-li},  adv.  1.  In  a  saving 
manner;  with  frugality  or  parsimony.— 8.  So 
as  to  be  finally  saved  from  eternal  death ; 
as,  eavinii^y  converted. 

BaylngiieBS  (aVing-nesX  n.  1.  The  <|uality 
of  being  saving;  frugality;  parsimony;  cau- 
tion not  to  expend  money  without  neceesi^ 
or  use.— 2.  Tendency  to  promote  safety  or 
eternal  salvation.  '  The  safety  and  eaving- 
nets  which  it  promiseth.'    Brtvint 

SaTlngS-bankCsiyingx-bangkXn.  An  insti- 
tution devised  for  receivinff  and  securely 
investing  the  savings  of  industrv,  and  for 
their  accumulation  at  compound  interest, 
under  provisions  for  their  ropayment  on 
demand  or  at  short  notice,  managed  by 
persons  having  no  interest  in  the  profits  of 
we  business.  The  National  Secwrity  Sav- 
ingt4>ank§  and  the  PotUoflee  Savinge-banke 
aro  the  two  principal  hutitntions  of  this 
kind.  Acts  for  tiie  regulation  of  the  former 
wero  passed  in  1817,  empowering  the  man- 
sgers  to  pay  the  deposits  into  the  Bank  of 
uigland  to  the  credit-account  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  being  given 
thenupon.  The  national  post-ofllce  sav- 
ings-bank scheme  came  into  operation  in 
186L  The  old  savings-banks  and  the  post- 
olBce  savings-banks  have  continued  to  work 
harmoniously  together,  and  each  system 
appears  to  olfer  special  advantages  on  cer- 
tain points.  Pennu  eavinge-banke,  mOUary 
eavmoi-banke,  and  eatinge-banke  for  §ea- 
men  nave  been  established  as  auxiliaries  of 
the  general  system,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  special  needs  of  classes  for  which 
the  ordinary  savings-banks  did  not  bold  out 
adequate  inducements  or  fiMilities. 

Sayiour  (s&v'yArX  n.  rO.  Fr.  talvear  (Mod. 
Fr.  eauvettrX  from  LL.  talvator,  ftt>m  L. 
ealvue,  safe.]  L  One  who  saves,  preserves, 
or  delivers  from  destruction  or  danger. 
2  Ki  xiiL  5;  Is.  xix.  20.— 2.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Redeemer,  who  has  opened  the  way  to 
everlasting  salvation  by  nis  obedience  and 
death,  and  who  is  theref on  called  the  Sav- 
iour by  way  of  distinction. 

Lightly  from  his  prassy  couch  up  rose 
Our  Savianr.  anJ  found  all  was  but  a  dream.' 

Miit»n. 

8aTlonreil(s&v'!y6r-esXn.  A  female  saviour. 

[Bare.] 

One  says  to  the  blessed  Vlrgb.  O  Savieuresst,  save 
me.  B/.  HaU. 

SaTOnette  (sav-o-nef  X  n.  [Fr..  dim  of 
Mvon.  soap.]  A  wash-ball  for  use  at  the 
toilet,  composed  of  soap  of  fine  quality,  per- 
fumed at  will,  and  generally  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  powdered  starch  or  fsrina,  and 
sometimes  sand. 

BaTOr  (s&>orX  n.    Same  as  Savour. 

SaTorontit  a.  Savoury;  sweet;  pleasant 
tbomauni  of  the  Roee. 

SaTOlT  (s&Vdr-iX  *».  (Fr.  tavorde.  It  tatu- 
reja,  L  aafurtio,  savory.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Satuieia  (which  see). 

Savour  (s&'vtoX  n.  to.  Fr.  aaeor.  Mod.  ¥r. 
eaveur:  L.  eapor,  from  eapiOt  to  taste.  1 
1.  Smell;  odour  'I  smell  sweet  savotirt. 
Shak.  'A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest 
nostril '  Shak.  *  The  uncleanly  eavoura  of 
a  slaughter-house.'  Shak.—Z  Flavour;  taste; 
nlish ;  power  or  ouality  that  affects  the 
palate:  as.  food  witn  a  pleasant  Mvotir.  '  If 
the  salt  hsth  lost  his  Mmmr*    Mat  v.  13.— 


&  Gharacteristio  property;  dlatlnctfve 
our,  quality,  or  iae  like.    'The 
death  from  all  things  there  that  live.' 
ton.    'The  savour  of  heaven 
upon  my  s|rfrit'    Bocfer.- 4. 
roputation.    Bx.  v.  8L  —b.  Sense  of 
power  to  scent  or  perceive.     [ 
6.t  Pleasnn;  deUgfat 
Bavonr  (s&'vArX  v.i   l.  To  have  a 
smell  or  taste;  to  have  a  flavour. 

What  is  loathaome  to  the 
SetwMrr  well  to  thee  and 

2.  To  be  of  a  particular  nature;  to  _ 
of  the  quality,  naturo.  or  appearanea  mf 
something  else ;  to  smack;  to  betoken :  fol- 
lowed by  <if;  as,  the  answers  eavour  eif  sa 
humble  spirit;  or  they  savour  </  inldei 

Thb  smvaurs  not  much  f^distractloa. 


X  have  rejected  every  thing  that 

Bavonr  (si'vArX  v.t    l.  To  like;  to  taate  or 
smell  with  pleasure;  to  nlish;  to  take 
suro  in;  to  enjoy.   'FQths  savotcr  but 
selves.'   Shak. 

Thou  savfinrtst  not  tiie  things  that  be  of  God, 
thoeethatbeof  men.  Mat-xwLa^ 

2.t  To  perceive  by  the  taste  or  smell;  heaoc; 
to  taate  intellectiially ;  to  perceive ;  to  dfa- 
oem;  to  note.  'Wero  it  not  that  In  your 
writings  I  savour  a  ^rit  so  very  distant 
from  my  disposition,  Ac'  HeyUn.  —  S.  TO 
indicate  the  presence  of;  to  have  the  flavoor 
or  quality  ot 

Wilftil  barremicsa. 
That  cuts  OS  off  ft«m  hope;  mad  savours  oekf 
lUncc  «d  pdd..  taM«i^. -d  d«g2^ 

BaTOnrUy  (si'vto4-liX  adv.  L  In  a  savoury 
manner;  with  a  pleamng  relish.  'Whe&sQlx 
plays  so  eavovwUy  go  down.'  Dryden. — 
2.t  With  gusto  or  appetite.  ' The  ooUatSeo 
he  fell  to  very  tavouruy.*  Sir  R  L'Betramge. 

SaTonrlnoM  (si'vAr-i-nesX  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  savoury;  pleaain^ 
taate  or  smell;  as,  the  savoimnest  of  a  pine- 
imple  or  a  peach.  'Thetavotirmestof  meat* 
Jer.  Taylor, 

BaYOurlest  (si'v6r-lesX  a.  Destitute  of 
savour;  insipid. 

SaYOurlyt  (s&'v6r-liX  a.  Wen  seasoned;  of 
good  taste;  savoury. 

Savourly t  (8&'v«r-liX  adv.  With  a  pleaaiiig 
relish.  ^Then  his  food  doth  taste  saeovri^ 
Barrow, 

8aY0iiT0a8t(si'v6r-usXa.  Sweet;  pleasant 
Romaunt  qf  the  Roee. 

gavouiy  (sa'v6r-iX  a.  Having  savour  or 
rolish;  pleasing  to  the  organs  of  smeU  or 
taste,  especially  the  latter;  palatable;  beaoe. 
agreeable  in  general ;  as,  a  eavoury  odour; 
eavoury  meat    Oen.  xxviL  t 


One  of  Cromwell's  chief  diflkuMes  was  to  i 
his  musketeers  and  dragoons  from  iavadtag  by  i 
force  the  pulpits  of  ministers  whose  discourses,  to 
use  the  langwage  of  that  time,  were  not  savonry. 

Sanmry  (si'v^-iX  n.    Same  as  Savory* 

8aT07  (wv'oiX  n.  A  variety  of  the  oommoo 
cabMge  (Braeeiea  cleraeea  buUata  majo9% 
much  cultivated  for  winter  use. 

BaTOyard  (sa-voi1irdX  n.  A  native  or  In- 
habitant of  Sav<nr. 

Saw  (s»),  prot  cAeee. 

Saw  (s»).  n.  [A.  Sax.  tage,  a  saw;  common  to 
the  Teutonic  languages:  Dan.  eav^  IceL  tig, 
D.  zooo,  O.  edge.}  A  cutting  InstnmMnt 
consisting  of  a  blade,  band,  or  disc  of  thin 
iron  or  steel,  with  a  dentated  or  toothed 
edge.  Saws  aro  employed  to  out  wood, 
stone,  ivory,  and  other  solid  substances,  and 
aro  either  reciprocating  or  droalar.  The 
best  saws  aro  of  tempered  steel,  ground 
bric^t,  and  smooth.  They  aro  c^  varioua 
forms  and  sizes,  varying  from  the  minute 
surgical  or  dental  tool  to  the  large  instru- 
ment used  in  saw-mills,  and  may  be  divided 
into  hand-tools  and  machine- toola  The 
hand  tools  used  by  caipenters  and  other  ar- 
tificers in  wood  an  the  most  numerooa 
Among  the  most  common  strai^t  saws  In 
general  use  aro  the  following:— The  erwe- 
cut  eawt  tar  cutting  logs  transversely,  ami 
wrought  by  two  persons,  one  at  each  end. 
The  sif-saw,  a  long  blade  of  steel  with  Urge 
teeth  and  a  transverse  handle  at  each  end; 
it  is  used  in  saw-pits  for  sawing  Iocs  Into 
planks  or  scanUings.  and  la  wrought  by  two 
persona  The  frameeaw,  consisting  of  a 
blade  from  6  to  7  feet  long,  stretched  tightly 
in  a  frame  of  wood.  It  u  used  in  a  rfmllar 
manner  to  the  pit-saw.  The  ripping  tarn, 
KaiS-rifper^  hand-earn^  and  jwnei-satv  are 
saws  for  the  use  of  one  penon,  the  blades 
tapering  in  length  from  the  handle.  Tsner^ 
saiM,  MjA-aaae«,  dove-taSL  enme,  Ac.  an 


Flte.  fAr.  fat.  fftll;       vcA,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pfn:      note,  not  move;      tObe,  tub.  bvU:     oil.  pound;       U.  8c  ab«ne;      JT.  Sc.  Uy. 


■awimwleat  mr  (Us  bUdas  ot  ito^  itU- 
fBi»d  irllh  iloDt  plscB*  of  bni^  tns.  or 
■tMl  Dml  on  Uialr  back  odto.  Th«7u« 
lUBil  tor  tormlng  ttag  ■hoaldon  of  tSDiHk^ 
di>ir«4>ll  loloM.  tta.,  and  for  ouur  oUmt 
pnipoaea  tar  vhloh  ■  nut  bIsu  nit  li  ib- 
qnlnd.  Crmpa—andkiyJiaUtmnnbtBt 
IWTTDW  Mm.  Uparins  mini  >boot  1  laoh  to 
(  inch  In  vldlh,  and  atti  for  rntUiii 
ODrred  cnH.  BnuU  JVniiu-HiM  asd  >«■- 
nH,  In  whloh  t«t  Inlu  Dunw  bladw  an 
tl^tly  Btrtlcbed.  an  oceulmullj  nwd  for 
ontUni  both  wood  and  metaL     Uachlna 


ar  ttarN  dUtar- 


wJth  WW  t«*tb  npnn  Ita  pnlphaiT.  It 

tds  lo  TBTolTa  nith  gnat  rapli"' ' 

font,  wbllB  tba   ka  la  pmhaa  : 


uidiutKb] 
The  Tteipn 


luditjand 
■TaUlngplatloraL 


»eipmMui0  tau  not ... 

3d  1iand-uw,  bnt  It  la  Bxad  and  ttu 

wood  carried  forward  agalut  Ita  taath.  The 
tand^Bv  or  rMm-tow  oonabU  at  *  thin 
•ndlHi  Hw  placed  llkB  a  halt  orar  two 
wheela.  and  itialned  on  tham.  The  ribbon 
pane*  down  throo^  a  Oat  iawii«-lable, 
npon  which  the  m^aiUl  to  b*  out  to  laid. 
Bawa  tot  cutting  atona  are  wlthont  teeth. 
MW  (MX  n  [A.  Bai.  mgu.  a  lajlna,  a  aaw. 
trom  root  of  to  lov.  Bm  SAT,  ]  L  A  aaruwi 
pTorarto:  inailro.  'FnllotwIaeaBiaa' Aot. 
'  Ko  aabbalh-drawlsr  of  old  aoiaft'  rtmy- 
— Kt  A  daorea  ^ttmr.  —  Aflarttm, 
—    "—'-    "--nSUVnimi,  AOagt,  Pn- 


Maiim,  Ap^Otgm,  j 
nttwd,  Sam,   See  niidaT , 


,^X  at-  prot  uiHd;  np.   

■wn.  (nwnlbe  noun.]  LTocntwltha 
aawitoieparatewUhaaaw:  ai. to aow tim- 
ber or  marble.— t  To  form  btr  cattlnc  with 
a  law:  a*,  to  aav  boarda  or  planka;  uat  is, 
to  Hif  timber  Into  boarda  or  planka.— 8.  To 
more  throivh.  H  In  the  act  ot  lawln^ 


■rell-i.  To  cut 


S.  To  be  cnt  with  a  law;  a^  th 


SkWder  W'dSr),  n.  [Connpted  fromSoMw.] 
nattarj:  blame;.  [Slana. )  See  under  Borr. 

tev-dnrt  WdnatX  tTDoal  or  amall  (i^. 
menta  ot  wood,  atone,  or  other  material, 
produced  bj  the  atbitloD  of  a  iaw. 

bwer  {«'«r),  n.    One  that  aawi;  a  aawrer. 

a«wf-twzt  (a«rbola),n.  Aboxotaalve.  'A 
tawf-lm  for  a  woaaded  conaolanca.'    Cow- 

■kV-Sle  (Mlfin,  n.  A  Ola  adapted  tor  aharp- 
mita  aawa  It  li  trlangotar  In  aectlon  for 
hand-aaw^  and  Itat  for  miU-iawa.  B.  3. 
KikighL 

Saw-IIiIi  (lallahX  n.  An  elaamobntiohlata 
Bah  of  tha  nnuB  PrUla  IP.  arMraorwn\ 
nearlr  nUted  on  the  one  hand  to  (he  aharka. 
and  ao  the  other  to  the  raja  It  attatna  a 
length  ol  from  IS  to  IS  feet,  haa  a  long  beak 


or  anoot.  with  ipinea  srawlnv  like  l*etll  nn 
both  edgea,  aimed  witti  which  II  la  Terr  de- 
•tonctlTa  to  ihoala  of  amall  llahaa.  and  li 
■aid  to  attack  and  laOlot  Berere  and  arm 
mortal  biinrfea  on  tha  large  oetaceana  or 
whalea.  The  aaw4di  dwwn  In  tbo  oat  be- 
knga  to  the  genu  PriaUoiAoma.  In  which 
the  UMB  are  not  Implanled  In  tha  bone  of 
tha  anont.  bnt  menlj  attached  to  the  aUn. 
■Mr-fl]r<ai^  n.  Ooeotagroapof  luecla 
balooElng  lo  the  order  HnBaiiaptaT»,aDd  dla- 
tlngnUlied  br  Iha  pacnllar  eontorraatlan  of 
the  oTlpaaltor  at  the  femalta.  which  la  wra- 


eb,  eAalo;      £h.  So.  locA:      g.  go: 


<.^tAalu  ataU/olia)  and  tha 


••lF«^B*(<t'ftimXn.  Tha  frame  In  which 

•av-gkta  (aa'gU),  n.     The  rsctangnlai 
Irame  In  which  a  mlU-aaw  or  gang  ot  mill- 

BglNgblM'lIu),  0.    A  machlna  Dead  to  dl- 
Teat  oottoo  of  Ita  huk  and  other  iupartlu- 
ooa  parta    Sea  OonoB-ODi. 
Oaw^wudral  (Bt'nuuFdrel),  n,    »  nnBtrf». 
for  holding  a  aaw  In  alathe. 
-■  n.     A  r  ■■■  ■ 

by  wale. 


—jldlng  a  aaw  In  I 

Saw^lUl  t*)™!}-  ^    A  mill  for  lairiug 

regfenwafui 
bWlKagn),  pp  d  Mu 

■-lwiw(a»'nlXn.    A  nickname  1 

kn^  rruln  Sandy,  a  cormptlon 


_ n  pp 

Altmidn 
■•.W-IttJn^ltXn.    Apll 

low  the  Umber  and  the  ot 

SMT-gUh  (ag'aaAX  "-    Bi 

Saw-frtOfaatXn.    Anli 

wraat  or  turn  &e  teeth  of  aawa  altematelr 
to  tha  ritfit  and  laft  to  that  tb»  may  make 
a  kacf  aomewhat  wider  thao  t&a  tUcknaM 
ot  the  blade.    Called  alao  aM«MM. 

8aw-40atbad  (aglOUitX  a.  HaTing  tMlb 
llkeBHW;aarral«L 

SawtoTt  (a*trtX  n.    ApadlaiT.    Dn/dm. 

SMT-miM,  Bur-WlMtMr  (au'whe^ag'whet. 
«rX  n.  In  Iha  UnlWd  State*,  the  popular 
name  for  the  AoadUo  owl  {Stria  acaditai 
ot  Aadabon. 

yrav 

itor<a)li 

I  of  bnrtn.  „„,-»_  ..r 
tnwoodaand 
ID  pairare  gmonoa.  it  la  Died  for  drelng 
cloth  jeUow,  and  la  oanaldarad  naefiil 
ogainit  plica 

B»w-WTMt  (aa-reatx  ».    fiameaaaiu^t 
bwrer  <a*'j4rX  n.    [in  r^ard  to  tha  form 
at  toll  wtnrd  oomp.  lawMr,  boirgtr.l    1.  One 
whoaa  occupation  la  to  aaw  timber  Into 


ptauki  or  boarda,  or  to  aa..  

£  In  the  United  Stataa.  a  trM  whiob,  bdu 
ondermlned  bf  a  cDrrant  of  water.aiid  blt 
ing  Into  tha  atraam.  ia  iwept  akwg  with  fla 
branchea  abore  water,  whlcb  are  ooQtlnn- 
allr  ralaed  and  dapnmad  by  the  toree  at  the 
cnirent,  from  which  elreumataoaa  the  Dame 
la  darired.  Hie  aawTan  hi  tha  Ulaaonri 
and  uladaalppl  rmdar  tha  oarlgaHon  dan- 
gerona-and  freqaentlf  link  boati  which  nin 

8mI  (aakiX  ■>.    (A.  Sax.  aus.)    A  knife;  a 

iwnrd;  a  daner. 
8uatU«  (MVaa-tm.  a     (I-  itaiaii,  from 

Hium,  a  rock.)  Pertaining  (o  nxka;  llTlng 

omfaaktliomX  n,     [AftO'  M.  & 
tbehiTB— — "^  "--  — ' 


baai.    CUled  aiao  Saa-atrntl 
■utMin  (aak-alUTaX  •>.     [L  ao 
rock,  and  «r-  -  ■■-" "-  - 


, , ,'  tha  root*  ot 

.  -weed,  Ac  On  dlifsrast  parte  ot  Um 
ooait  of  EngUnd  maaaaa  ot  rock  are  tonnd 
pierced  with  Innnmerable  email  holea. which 
form  tha      -  -    -  "    ■'    -"-  -■ 


lOftTOiU  (lak^I-ki'TBaX  a.   (Lad 
k.  aad  •»«<>,  to  hoUaw  ant)    In 


dlaaolvlng  tha  rock  t 
which  ther  aecrete. 
BuicoU  (Mk-alk'^lBX  n.   Agannaot  birda; 

texleolom  (iak-4Ik'&-lna;.  a.    In  tet  grow. 

■gxOlMB  (lak-airra-gaX  »-  A  genua  of 
planta,  the  ^pe  of  the  nat.  order  Sailfn- 
gacaiB.    See  Siir 


8ulfin«MMtU(ai 

longing  to  the  """       

SazUTiLgMtt  (aak-airra.gaiitX  a.    BreaUng 

or  deatroTlng  atone*:  iazliragona:  lltbo- 

triUc    [Ban.] 
&ucl&aCkiit(nk-*irra^uit),n-  Ihatwhkh 

break*  or  deatroraalanaa.    [Bare.] 
SuUraca  (aakU-Hji  n.    tU  maifna^ 

joniat,  a  alona,  aad  Jnngit,  lo  bnak.   iha 

name  wai  orlglnaUf  glran  to  a  plant  mp- 

poaed  lo  be  benafldal  in  mnoiliig  atona  In 

tlwblad 


gacea.  Tha  apedai  are  noitlr  inhabit- 
ant* of  alpine  and  tubalplne  reolana  ot  the 
colder  and  tenpcrala  part*  ot  Ilia  nortbem 
■one.  Moat  of  them  are  true  rock  plaoU. 
with  tufted  loUaga  and  paniclea  of  white. 
jrellow,  or  red  (lawen;  and  manj  are  well 
known  ai  ornamental  plant*  In  our  gardena, 
aa  S.  wmftniM,  London  pride  or  none-ao- 
pret^;  S-  pranufaCo,  white  or  granulated 
meadow  aaxlfiue:  3.  Avi»"wl«<t  moaiy  aail- 
fraga  or  ladlea  cuahlon;  S.  tnutifoSa,  or 
thlck-haTed  lail&age:  S.  (amentoaa,  or 
Chlneaa  aailtraga,  which  a*  •howu  in  the 
cutpnt*oatarnamental  Barmenta(ii).  Ttw 
genni  la  a  large  one,  oontalnlng  npwarda  ot 
ISO  ipeolea,  at  which  at  laaat  twelre  are 
DatlTea  of  Britain.  The  bumet  aaxifnge  ii 
iSaqiAwUa  Sauifnga;  tha  galdao  aaiUnge 
la  the  genm  ChiTioaplanlam',  the  pepper  or 
meadow  laxlfrage  1*  Silaut  pntmiit. 

SuUnvong  (nk-dt'ra^naX  n.  Sam*  ■> 
Saxt^ruaiif.    IBara.] 

ttxuL  (■ak'aouX  la  IL.  iSoio,  pL  Saaamt. 
A.  Sax.  Saoca.  pL  .giniw.  Anasn,  niuaUj  dt- 
rired  troraatox,  O.H.Q.  laAi,  aabort  iwoid, 
adagger;  0.5BMj^aSano.|  LOnootHw 
naUnn  or  people  who  toAnerij  dwelt  In  the 
noithan  part  at  Oermaup,  and  n^io  Inradad 


tangnage  ot  Uie  BaxooB,  An^oAuon.  ThB 
term*  Siuaa  and  An^o^Bkon  an  po«larl7 
nacd  lo  dealgiiata  that  eailr  torn  d  In*  bg- 
UBh  language  which  prevailed  to  Uia  eloae 

of  the  twelfth  oentnrT.  Bee  AKeto^AXOB— 
OU  Saatn,  SaioD  a*  *poken  on  the  Con- 
tlnant  In  «arlTtlmea  In  the  dlatrlct  between 
the  Bhine  and  the  Ube.— S.  A  utlre  or  In- 
habitant ot  modem  Baxonf. 


rsrn  SaioDir  or  It*  InhiblUnti.— Ausn 

'       irt,  th*  Birllut  itus  of  niUn 
LRhitectore,  It*  Mriod  t«lD(  from 
-  it  KngUndUUlhsConqDHt 
Nomun  irchltMture  bvgiM 


luring bHnrudaBUiUtruidilnngth.  The 
wmlli  are  o[  rongii  auoart,  rtrj  thlek. 
wftboilt  butteHfli»  uul  KmunniBB  of  her- 
rliis-bonc  work:  Uu  tomn  and  pUian  thick 
In  pntportloa  to  bdgbt,  tb«  fonnar  btiug 


languid  ihortwi „  

ami  Impoita  or  c^tali  wlui  i^iure 
■bid.  SoDuUmM  bun  monldtiici  run 
round  tha  ug1i««,  and  wbni  two  or  nan 
■rchai  are  conjolnad  In  an  arc*da  tbow  ars 
on  boavj  low  ihalM  fonnad  Uks  halmlen. 
Window  opanlop  Id  Uia  wiIU  aplajr  from 
both  tha  Inlarlor  and  the  eiterjor,  the  poal- 
"  ID  of  the  windowi  balog  In  the  mldtUa  of 


habited  bj  BaxoEU ;  jwoplei  or  population 
of  EngUib  or  AnglD-Saioa  origin. 

atzan-n«cai  (uli')on«r«n),  n.    , 
produced  brdjelug  yellow  upon  i 

■    ikWn-lan). 
■arlf  Englii 


<uk'»n-litX  n.   One  verted  la  the 
(Mk'io-iaD}.  n.    One  of  a  famllr 


780 
or  fonr  ejllndan.  lb*  to> 

B«z-tulNl(Mk>'tQ-ba),n.  A  bran  Initranmt 

-  '      '  iced  bT  IL  Sos,  with  wide  mouth- 

-  '  three  crllndeia.   The  tone  li  -nrj 


InQqduci 


•let  A 


pp.  laU,  eontr.  from 
[0!k  aoiiwn.  trytn,  itt- 


iL  Ml^  D.  atven. 


£".ojJ^ 


2  To  irgoe;  to  allege  bjr  way  of  aignniaiit 

TtUsffon.— S  To  repeat;  lareheane;  tore- 
Dlta;  HI,  tofayaletioa;  to  *an  ooa'*  prayan; 


Cowmen  JVawr. — b.  To  aaiwar^  to  titter 
by  wa*  of  reply;  to  tcIL  'Sav  in  brief  the 
cauiB.^  ^kaJb-fl.Toinppo*e;loaHiimato 
b*  tCBOi  to  pctNUiM;  to  (aka  for  granted;  In 
till*  lonie  dten  In  the  lniperBti*&  'Troope 
laltliiBilieUra,MvS0O(lL'  Sir  J.  K.  Adge. 
Wdl,  110  Hm  l>  BO  ttardom  th«i  fix  Rkliard  i 
Wlu  otAH  pluHuc  can  Oe  ■arid  aAnlr   SJm*- 

declilon;  to  dedda;  to  Judge. 

—It  MUi,  u  Impartonal  mage  lonietlniei 


—That  ii  is  Kiy,  that  111  In  other  wordi; 
otherwlie:  In  legal  and  mercantile  uiage, 
often  contracted  to  tay;  ai,  a  *um  of  £M0 
(ny,  are  hundred  poundi^—Siv.  Sftak, 
TVU.  Although  tbl*  word  ii  oaarly  tynonj- 
moui  with  tpeaJC,  and  In  acme  uuge*  with 
ua,  jet  generally  the  application*  of  thew 
word*  are  dUTartint.  Tbui  we  ny  to  tp4Bt 
an  oration,  to  tell  a  itocT:  bat  In  UieH 
phiaiei  tay  cannot  be  otad.  Vat  to  my 
a  leaioa  I*  good  EagUih.  and  lo  li  to  hji 
prayera.  We  nerer  nie  the  pbraiei  to  ny 
H  lerTnon  or  dliconrae.  to  (air  an  argument, 

general  neenf  ny  ii  to  introduce  a  reUtlan. 
narration,  or  radial,  either  of  the  apeaker 
hlmaelf  or  of  ■omelMhs  laid  or  done  or  to 
be  done  by  another,  Tbn*,  Adam  taid,  ThL* 
Ii  booe  of  my  bone;  Noah  lald,  BleiHd  be 
the  Lord  Ood  of  Sbam ;  If  wa  M>  wa  have 
no  On,  we  deceive  ouraelve* ;  Ay  to  the 
dtlea  of  Jndab.  Behold  your  Ood;  I  cannot 


B»y(«*).n-  1,  What  one  hia 
a  itory;  aomething  aald;  bi 
Hon;  a  decUraUon:  a*lr*~ 
say  my  tay. '    Tennptoi^ 


, and  penetrating 

Id  tba  higher  part.  enreMtn  Id  tha  nlddle, 
and  foUandrlidi  In  ths  lower  put  of  their 
eonpaa*.  Tb*  aaiopboDS*  are  tU  In  nnm- 
b«r:  the  hl^  Uie  aonano,  the  alto,  the 
tOMiT,  the  baritone,  and  the  tiaei.  They  are 
played  with  a  ilDCIo  read,  and  *  alailnet 


■ftJIW"-  [Foronay.J  1,  A^"iri2°by 
•aoipla ;  •ample :  taila,  'To  take  a  aoir  oi 
Tenlion,  or  *tale  lowl  by  yniu  noaa.'    B. 


id  qoallb;  t«mp«r,  proof.  *  A  mmtwt 
*er  tag.  Spfmr.—Te  giot  lAm  ^a. 
nra  tlia  goodneaa  ol  tba  wln«a  and 
L.  a  duty  formaxiyperfonned  mA  couwt 
B  royal  taiter.— ifi  triaa  a  tngr  ^*,  *>• 


SHrt(ei),».t  To  a*iay;  to  try-  -OfaJlnr'if 
yet  I  iHtb  thea  hap^dneia^  Sftofc.  'nv 
tailor  brlDg*  a  •nit  home ;  be  It  any*. '    B 

|jurt<it}.    For  Stv,tpret  of  M<Mt}.     Sa* 

Bay.t  Sajat  <•!],  n.  (Ft.  *aiM.  It.  waja.  CroBi 

bUDkall^^  delicate  Und  of  teivv  or 

woollen  olottL    BalHuitl.—t.  A  ap«Jc*  et 
■ilkoriatln.     'A  klrtleotdiicoloiiTu]  aaji ' 
Sptnttr,    '  Thou  my,  thos  aene,  nay  ttura 
bnckiam  lord.'    Sliai. 
Barer  <*i'tr),  n.    One  who  aaya. 


Acta  tIL  S9. 

X.  A  proverbial  eipRHlOD :  a  mudm :  an 
adage.  ■  Blnah  like  a  black  di^  m  (be  anv- 
inglM.'    Shai. 

Bgymaut  (lilnBiiX  n.     Same  aa  SayiaoMttr. 

ElayiUatart  (li'maaUrX  n.  [Abbre*.  of 
aamw-TiHUWr.]  One  who  rnaka  trial  or 
proof ;  an  aitay  maiter.  '  Oreal  tatnutrter 
uftute.'    B.Jontm. 

"SbloDil  (iblud),  mter.    An  ImprecsUoD  ab- 
breilatad  from  Ovi't  blatd. 
'SUttd,  1  UD  u  mcUDCbolr  u  a  ffit<At  «  ft  WnJ 

BCkb  (ikab),  n.  (A.Bai  tari,  from  L  amNB*. 


in  heallug.— I.  The  i  _,  _ 

dlieaae  of  aheqi.— 3.  The  Iti^  [ScotdLt — 
1.  A  mean,  dirty,  paltry  tallow.  Applied  to 
penon*  ai  ■  term  of  lupreme  contempt  and 
dlangard.  'A  ttab  ol  a  curtier.'  Sir  A 
L'Jiatranot. 

BCkbbUd  (ikab'krd).  n.  [Old  ipelUnga 
tuuftfrl.  Kdubn-t.  (altera,  tcahirat;  at 
doubtful  origin ;  the  laUer  portion  ta  lu 
doubt  Ctom  A.  Sal.  btargaa.  O.H.O.  hrgoi^ 
to  protect  {oomp.  hatt^trkX  the  Bntponliai 
bemg  probably  equivalent  to  ttalht,  harm. 
Injury,  tha  acabbard  being  what  pravenl* 
the  weapon  from  doing  hum  when  not  la 
use.  1  nia  iheith  ot  a  iwoid  or  other  *Iml- 
larweapou.  '£apler,*saUardandalL'aaA 

8c»bb<V(l(*kab^trdX  e.t.    To  put  In  a  Kab- 

BC«l)bUd'4lb(ikab-Krd-n*h),  n.  Tbe  U/ii- 
doput  eaudatui,  a  t>eautlfnl  £lib  found  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  Eatleni  Atlantic,  id 
ciUed  becauae  In  ihajie  It  bean  loine  re- 

of  a  brlgbt  eilraty  nbiteoeu,  wltb  a  iiwle 
dorul  tin  mnnlng  along  the  back.  Ibt 
ventnd  Una  are  only  reprveuted  bya  pair 
dopuii"^    '""      '  """"^ 

ftabbei 

with  icaH;  nueaaeo  wim  team,  jwcoa.-. 
i.  Uean:  paltry;  tOa:  wortbin*. 

Se&bbednM* (•kab'edneaX  ».  IlM lUK of 
being  acabbad. 

Bog1)nn*M  (*kal/l-De*).  n.  The  quiily  of 
tiaing  Bcabby. 

acibbU  (ikab^l  T.t.  pnt  A  pp.  kbUM: 
ppr.  *aiMliitf.  TodreaaaatonewlthatHoed 
oblHl  (called  In  England  a  teMUr,  and  In 
Scotland  a  dnm)  atler  It  hai  been  pointed 
or  broached,  and  preparatory  toAnardnat- 

ScftbbT  (ikab'l)^  a.    1.  Covered  with  icatK: 

lullolaoaba     'A  »Mi|i  letter.'    Vryin. 

i.  Dlieaied  with  tba  aoab  or  nuutgei  uufT- 

Swi/t 
ScaUM  (akl-bl-ta),  n.    (LI    Scab;  Binie: 

Itch.    Duaotiiaa. 
Scatadoiii  (iU-bl.fi'ial  (L     |See  Bciiionl 

A  genua  ol  plaata.  uat  order  Phuaew. 
8ctfbloaD(iU'bi-ua}.  a.     (L.  aeafcwMbw 


net.  hit;       pine,  pin;      u6te,  not.  m 


■oatdOU  (•U'M'ittX  fl.  Sokblou,  an  ratan- 
wtn  gtnuot  aniiuu'ui)  praannU  bnti*, 
balonginB  to  tha  nmt  ordar  DIpaaoan,  oa- 
Mrea  of  tba  Old  Worid,  avedaUr  of  ths 
in  and  lutam  nglona.    Tbaj 


or  dliidad  laataa  and  baadi  ot  blua,  pink, 
whits,  or  jallDwUi  Bonrai  S.  mieita, 
detil'i  bit  (trUcb  laa).  k  ■  aoBmun  Britiih 
plaat  It  poaaeaasa  graat  aatrfusnar  tn% 
DO  Imtwrtantmadlcinal  Ttrtoai.  uthoBsh  It 
wai  fonnarlf  auppoasd  tobaufgiaataOwacj' 
Id  all   ical;  arnptlODh  lianoa  tha  Dama 

■okl>Uw(ik>bqjngh<i.    [hoBMoAMa.]   A 

eUp  ottnumaBt  dI  alons. 
■okfiradllrt  (ikab-rad'l-UX  n.  (I.  aeotxnla, 

from  (KoAn-,  rough.]    Bouahoaai;  rogged- 

BOAbnnu  (akab'riiaX  a.  VL  nabrtmu,  tiom 
Mtfotttr,  teabri,  roogh.  loaflbj.  fEoni  tea^ln, 
aoab. )  1.  Kongb ;  rnggad ;  havlna  iharp 
poinU  or  UtUe  aipariUaa:  applied  cEleflj  In 
loeL  utd  iot.  to  lartacai  —%.  Hallb;  nn- 
matiCML 


•  (ikal/nia-nei).  r 

lit;  or  lUla  of  being  Ksbronai 

BoSS^  (•kab'wtrtX  n.     A  ] 
Btlenium. 


aeeX— I-  A  Oib  of  the  ganna  Canoi  (C 
TraeliMnt)i  tha hDne-mackereL 
SoaSOld  (ikaf'old),  n.  lO.ft.  aca/aiU. 
eiilutfiuiU(ko±ri.  Mmfaud);  LL.  KoOa- 
faUan,  from  a,  and  eaiafiMvm :  It  rnia- 
/oCm,  ■  acaflnlCI.  a  catalalqna.  See  Gata- 
vaLQn.)  1.  A  lanponiT  gallen  or  ttaga 
nliedgltbar  tor  MbtUUDg  a  apaoUele  upoo 
or  tar  holdhig  ipectatora.  Stok— 1.  Aataga 
-  JleTatad  pb&oim  tor  the " * 


a  bonding  toanpport  the 

SoaSOUlCaluirnldX  v.L    To  tnnlah  with  a 

SoaSbUactHabafald-^!!  ■■  A  aeaffold'.  ■ 
•taga;  the  tlnioar-vork  of  a  atage;  icaltold' 
Ing.    Shak. 

■tonctore  for  lamponr]'  lappwt  In  an  ele- 
Taled  place.— t.  In  telUiiio,  tha  temporarr 

ot  npright  polea  and  horlnatal  pieoea,  on 
which  latter  an  laid  tha  boarda  tar  mpport- 
tng  the  bnilden  In  eanTlng  up  the  differont 
atagn  or  floon  ol  a  buUdliH,  or  plaateren 
la  aieeaUng  Ihelr  work  In  the  Interior  of 
home*,  and  which  m  itnick  or  Temored  aa 
•ooD  aa  tbar  haie  aniwered  th^  porpoae. 
S.  That  which  Kutalai:  a  trana.  "Thla 
•caftldiing  ot  tha  bad;.'  Papt.—i.  Uate- 
Tlau  for  Boaflolda. 

SOhff-mrKtkal'rafl  n.  Blffrwlt:  rahbin 
Sit  W.  Seolt.    iScotch.] 

BoaHl*  (•karri-al  k.  [It,  Uia  acale  ot  a 
fllb,  a  illell,  a  chip  of  marble  or  ilona] 
An  Italian  oalcarsou  look,  the  eqnlralent 
ol  our  whila  chalk.    It  la  of  a  ran  hAhu. 

SOUUOU  (ikal-rt-Cina),  n.'  {It.  aoyliuala, 
dlnLofaeoflu.  BaeSoioLU.)  InamLacom- 

CtlDD,  Imitative  ot  maible,naad  for  anrleb' 
Dolnmna  and  iBtemal  walla  at  bnlldhigi. 
It  la  compoaed  ol  gfpamn,  or  anlpbate  ot 
lime,  calouiad  and  ridocad  to  a  Dna  powder, 
wltb  the  addition  Df  water,  br  wUoh  ■  One 
paata  ti  made.  While  aott  it  la  beatnddad 
with  apUntari  of  ipar,  marfalo.  ■rastte,  Ufa 
ot  cononle,  coloured  gTPaam,  or  nhii  of 

clar.  la  a  aeBil-flald  atata.    Th 

.__. . ^^, 

•!th'OnBiirenloo'li,'anda(to    '    ■       " 

Boalth  (iklth),  n.    Scathe; 
Burnt.    [A  Scotch  ipalllnB. 

gcalthlaa  (akkthleaX  o 
Injared.    (A  Scotch  ipelllng.l 

ScalA  (aka'u).  n.    (L,  a  ladder,  a 

■tain.      Bee   ScaLI.)     A  inrglcaL  — 

meat  (or  redaclng  dUlocatlona.— Seola  tirm- 
pani.  In  anat.  the  auperior  iplral  cavl^  of 
the  cochlea. —  ScB/a  vttibiM,  the  Inferior 
Viral  carltr  ol  tha  ooctalea. 

■MlAbl*  (■Ul'a-bl),  a.    Capable  ot  being 

loalwla.  SoilKdo  (aka-lld-.  aka-U'doX  n. 
[Tr.  Mofadt.  Sp.  leaiado,  from  I.  teala,  a 
laddar.  BeeScutii.1  An  aaaaalt  on  a tortl- 
Bed  placs.  In  wblob  the  aoldten  enter  the 
place br  meana ot  ladden:  eaealada.  'The 
Boettimal  KolatU  ot  netij  beroei.'    Ar- 


a  Sight  of 


tniUwa 


ralaed  liba.  TheT  are  tonnd  In  landr  mad, 
at  depthH  varTlng  from  7  to  IS  fathonu. 
Tba  molluici  of  uUa  genna  hare  been  oom- 
raoidT  mied  wentlelnpa.  ■  comptlon  of 
the  Oannan  word  mtiultl-trtppt.  a  wtadlng 
atalnaae.  tba  trtdcal  and  moat  celebrated 
apeclaa  ot  wentMrap  la  S.  sntfeao,  which 
waatannarlyiara,BadbntightBlaigepTliia 

m  the  — ■—   '■  • " — * — ■■-  —  — 


rvaaoanta' ^T.flnnnHL  |Rur] 

iMTU  wal'a-wafO.  n.  8aa  BOALLawao. 
Lfaltw!lvr*(-  (O.Fr.  aaelBUer,  Hdtau- 
-    •nrMMudtr,  It.  aaildar*.  lo  beat. 


n  or  In  water  or  other  llquo 

SoKltf  (ak*ld),  n.  [Tram  the  Terb. )  Abtin 
or  biJoiT  to  tha  lUn  and  Reah  br  hot  Uquor 
or  taponr.— Aim.  Sentd.    Sae  Bom. 

(ikaldX-     --^ ■ 

.__     •Scnri.  .   .  , 

lU  (Bk*U).  a.      [Ihj 
lectad  with  toatt.    Bee  .... 

paltrr:  poor;  a^  aeald  rhnnen.    S^aJL 
floald  lam),  n.     [leeL  aUU.  8w,  ikaUL 
Origin  dlapoled.}   An  ancient  Bcandlnailan 

~"       ' Mcupatlonwaitocompoaa 

of  oatlngulahed  men  and 
...  ^j  . .. ^  ^^ 


the  Noraemen  ai 


iglni 

to^ai_ 

publlo  OGcaalona  The  acalda  i 
"Den  anawend  to  tha  barda  of  the 
CellA    WrlttMi  ako  5>aU. 

And  UiaK.  In  laur  ■  ^|™7  ^•^ 

S«ald,8c«Illd(tUUdXa.C  Toaoold;  torate. 
(Seateb-l 

SOftUtrt  (ilWi'dirX  n.  A  acaU;  aSeaodlna- 
Tlan  poet  T,  ITartaiL  [An  eTraneoufarm.l 

flMld^ildi  (ikaldlUh),  n.  A  marine  flat-lbh. 
nikomtvt  Arrwiaatu.  allied  to  the  tnrbot, 
■ole.  and  Oonnder.  It  ia  not  uncommon  on 
Durooaita. 

Soald-llMa  (aktld^adX  n.  [Ftnm  teatd, 
icnrf.  Kurrj.l  A  funoona  paradtic  dlieaia 
moatlr  ot  the  haltr  icalp.  In  which  tha  para- 
altaa  aro  indlattnet.  often  dlatant  patches 
gradnally  iprewUng  till  the  whole  head  la 
eorand  aa  with  a  helmet ;  aUn  below  the 
■cabe  red,  ablnlng,  dotted  with  papllloni 
apertoiea,  aicnttng  fraah  matter ;  roota  of 
the  hair  often  dM&nred.  It  la  known  In 
medical  phraaaofawaal'lantt.  nMaFoaoaa. 
and  iW^  5ntliiliita. 

Soft]dle(ikia'dlk},&  PartalBf^  to  the  acalda 


■oataj  oompoaed  tv  acalda. 
aaaUlaf-bat  (akaiding.  i 
k    Sohof  aa  to  acald  the  ik 


SMlffiw  B 
in^bott'a, 

diah  ol  ■  balanoa.  a  balance;  TceL  iMI,  a 
dlih.  a  balanae;  Dan.  ikacU.  a  bowl,  ibe 
acale  ol  a  balance ;  D.  agAoiil,  O.  idiaU.  a 
flat  dlah,  a  balance.    Stale.  ■  thin  lamhiB. 


ha  dlah  ot  a  balance ;  and 
nee  Itaelt,  or  whole  bHtm- 
m  the  Koie :  generally  uaed 


hi  tha  plural  whan  a 


loala  (akUX  n.  (A.Sax.awl«,aeaJu.aahalI. 
ahnak;  Dan-atol,  the  icaleot  a  flab.  Ac; 
itai,  peal.  rind,  ahall:  InL  alst,  a  abell 
See  aboTft  AUn  akoK,  aUI.  iHU,  atuU.  1 
1.  One  ot  the  Imbilcalea  plalaa  on  the  ei' 
tarlor  of  ceiteinanlniala:u)oneoftliethln, 
■mall.  Imbricated  [tetea  which  protect  the 
akin  of  mauT  flibaa  Thar  ara  devalopad 
beneath  the  true  aplderm,  and  conalit  of 
alternate  lareraol  mambrana,  ol  homr  mat- 
ter, and  occaalonallr  of  phoqduta  oi  Una. 
Fiihea  ■rinnmntinirniilatinil  In  ai  iiniilaniin 
with  the  almotore  ot  tbalr  acalai,  Into 
Ctenoid,  Oanold.  CfDlold,  and  PlaoohL 
IP)  One  ot  tiia  lainia«,  oompoaad  ot  hiimj 
■-— — '  — ilitureof  honi]'  and 


ton  ol  rqitlleB.    Theae  are  modlBoaUona  of 


_ti<(a  It)  One  of  the  bonr  plataa  tomiad 
bjdmoalU  taking  place  Id  Ueap''' — '-  — 
outarlararof  the  aklDoIoa  ' 


rihsPnii.   kCrdsMSe 


arraadllloa. -- . 

acalaof  a  Rah  or  other  aidiDal;  anrthi 
foliated  or  deaqnamated.  or  tending 
'  deannamalad:  aa.  i 
Uialike;  vedlleal 


aealf  aut-eatara  and  the 
ijlhlna  reiembllng  the 
let  BidiDal;  ar- "■' 


oliaMor 
01  oona.  Iron,  and 

In  bM.  a  oial]  n. 

phoaed  laat  ical»llka  In  fa 

the  laal-bnda  af  the  deSdnoaa  tnea  hi  cold 
otfanatea,  tba  famdaonnn  ot  tha  Compoalta, 
Oebncta  of  the  catkin,  the  hnbrlcated 


pocketknlfe. 
Bod*  (akUX  V. 
aoalea;  aa,  toau 

face.  'It  all  the..  . 
tbeearlhnudeeTen.'  T.ili 
and  North  Engllih. )  (a)  Ti 
water,  (ft)  To  aprud,  ai 
■nbatancaa.  (c)  To  cauae 
dlaparaa:  aa,  to  leala  a  i 
written  SkaiL—S.  In  ^n. 


A  [Scotch 
UiuUy 


to  clean  the  hi- 


qnantltr  of  powder. 

h»l*  (ikU),  v.t.  Towelgh.  aalnaealea;  to 
maaaore;  lo  compare;  lo  eaUotate. 

Simla  (tkitX  a.t-  1.  To  aeparateand  coma 
ott  In  tbin  lijtn  or  lamina. 

TfceoMllillliatllltU.trBninl^iiC       aman. 

em  Kogltah.) 
uH/ written '<9tail 

Tby^-™iil  no  tan*ir  ihUll.  bcl  «,^^^,y 

Bonis  (AAl),  n.  [Laeola,  a  Udder,  from  root 
ot  Ksnde,  to  mount.  Skr.  ilmd.  to  aaeend.] 
1. 1  A  ladder ;  aerlei  ot  ilepa ;  meana  of 


the  walla  on  laddera;  anncaladaorecalade. 
'A  dtr  itrDns  .  .  .  bf  balteiT.  MOb,  and 
mhie  BBBultlng.'  JfOtMi. -S  Anything  gra- 
dnated.  eapeolallT  when  applied  aa  a  mea- 
lure  or  mVe,  or  marked  b;  linet  or  degrees 
at  mgular  Inlenala:  aa.  apeclflcallr,  (a)  n 
mathematical  Inatrument  coniliting  Df  a 


(Qi.  Be  lodt;     g.po;     J.job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  abv:     TB.  Iten;  th.  tUn;     w,  nlg;     wh,  whig;     ih,  azora.— Bee  Kit. 
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1.  PsrUIuiiu  tt 
tr;.  OT  to  tosli 


n  Suonr  or  Iti  inlubltuita.— 5aMn 
Htun.  tliB  su-Usat  Kue  ot  lutln 
EndUth  txclutMtorfl,  lu  Hiiod  bolns  from 

"■ '-iot  BnElud  tUimoCoaqiwd 

m  Moniuui  vcUtwhm  begin 


.  Tt*  ftw  mm  itft  ui  o[  tbii 

itjLa  fiimf>lt  lu  c«i«rft]  chancteiiitla  u 
haiingbeennidtKiIldllj'aod  Knngtb.  The 
wall*  an  of  rough  maioiiiT,  tbtj  (hick. 
wlUunit  bntMMM.  aod  MoutlmM  of  lur- 
ring-boDa  work!  Uia  tomn  ind  pUlui  thkk 
Id  proportioD  to  hdght,  th«  fomor  bolng 

Ugh;  the  qiv^u  or  ugle  oomodij  ._.  _ 
twam  •tooD*  Mt  ■ItarniUlji  on  and  and  horl- 
lonUUj;  the  archei  ot  doormyi  and  vln- 

liigi  b%n  trUngulu'  htuda.  Ibelr  lunbi 
long  and  ihort  work  carrjing  aitbar  ntde 
caned  Impoad  or  capltala  *lth  iqna.. 
abacL  aomatlmaa  haaTT  mouldlofi  run 
roDud  the  anhe^  and  vbeii  two  or  mon 
aichei  an  eonjoiiMd  In  u  iiead*  thaie  are 
on  btarj  low  ihafta  lonned  like  baloMen, 
Window  openlnga  In  Uie  walla  iplir  from 
both  the  interior  and  the  aittrlor,  Uie  por- 
tion of  the  window!  being  In  the  middle  of 


auon-nWMI  (aak'ion-Er«n),  n.    A  colou 
prndneM  bf  djelDg  yeUa*  upon  a  Saxon 


or  fonr  cj Undeia.  The  lone  paitakei  ol  Uie 
qaalltir  both  ol  the  tmmpet  and  the  bugle 
The  complete Ht  liiii In  nnmber:  the  hQ^ 
■oprano,  alto,  tenor,  bultont,  and  baaa 
BftX-tlltn(iaki'ia-ba),n.  A  bran  initnunmt 
Introduced  bj  H.  So*,  with  wide  mouth' 
piece  and  three  cjrlindera.  The  tone  li  veiy 

Bar  M).  »-t  prat  ft  pp.  aoW,  oontr.  from 
tayed;  ppr.  laying.   [O.K  aaycn,  aiyen,  iieff- 

Sn.  A-  Sui.  trcgan,  to  •aj'— a  word  eonunon 
alt  the  Teutonic  tongnea,  exoept  that  It  li 
not  known  ai  Gothic;  leal,  ogfo,  D.  uggtn, 
Q.  ngtn.]    h  To  otter,  eipren.  declare,  or 

ice  in  wordi,  either  otallii  or  In  wrlt- 

ipf— -  —  ■■-  "'■'  --"-'—■'"  --'■• 
manj  ti] 
word  toi 


2.  To  aigue;  to  allege  by  way  of  aivnment. 
'Attar  all  can  be  mU  agalQat  a  thing.' 
TUtottotL. — S-  To  repeat;  to  rehearae;  to  ra- 
dte;  at,  toaniralBaKin;  to  any  ona'i  pimyen; 

i.  To  pronoonce;  to  redte  without  linglng. 
'  Then  ihall  be  taid  or  lUng  ai  followa, ' 

by  wi^  of  reply;  (o  telL     •Say  In'bclef  th* 

be  troe;  to  pnenme;  to  take  tor  granlad:  in 
Ihli  Muaa  idteii  in  tfaa  ImperatlTe.  '  Troopi 
lefthiBalaclaTa,Hv30DD.'  Sir  J.  M.  Adye. 


-It  Bvi,  an  impenonal  niage  aometimet 


-11  it  taid.  tlury  »]/,  It  la  commonlr  re- 
ported; people  Baaort  or  maintala.—To  My 


ogh  thia  word  ■  ,    ,      -  , 

mom  with  tpiat,  and  In  aoma  uaagea  with 
I'll,  nt  generallj  the  applicatlona  ol  tbeee 
wordi  are  difterent.  Thna  we  Hy  to  ntat 
an  ontion,  to  MU  a  •trnj:  but  la  ttiae 
phraiaa  aau  cannot  bt  uied.  Vet  to  tay 
a  leaaon  li  good  Engllih.  and  to  li  to  bu 
prajara     We  neTer  ate  Uie  phraaea  to  toy 

to  lay  a  apeech,  to  »V  teaUinany.  A  very 
gCDainl  uie  ot  lap  la  to  Introduce  a  relation, 
narration,  or  racftal.  either  ot  the  tpeaker 
himtelt  or  ol  aomelhlng  tald  or  done  or  to 
be  dona  by  another.  Thna.  Adam  aaHThlt 
It  bone  of  my  bone ;  Noah  joiit  Bleated  be 
the  Lord  Ood  of  Sbem;  If  wa  tay  wabATa 
no  Bin,  we  deceive  ouraelvea;  Say  to  the 
cillei  of  Jadah,  Behold  your  Ood;  1  cannot 
aa^  wtiat  I  thould  do  in  a  timilarcaib 
Bay  (ti).  t.i.    1.  To  apeak:  to  declare;  to 


■«7(ti.),n.  LWhatonahiitoaiy;. 


.  n.   One  Tened  in  the 

IB  (uk'ao-fiUi),  n.  One  of  a  family 
in  ui>»  wlnd-lQatrumenti  hivenlad  by  U. 
So*:  their  tonga  are  toft  and  penetrating 
In  the  hitler  part.  aipratalTi  In  the  middle. 
ud  fnll  and  rich  In  the  lower  part  of  Uielr 
Gompaia  Tba  aaiDphonea  an  all  in  nun- 
bar:  the  high,  the  aopnuio,  the  alto,  Uie 
tODT.  the  baritone,  and  the  baaa.  They  am 
played  with  a  tingle  reed,  and  a  dalllKt 


nu.  nr.  fat,  (all; 


lion;  mecianuon:  iMaumeni.    'Letme 
tajmjtaif.'    Ttmyien. 

"Tbatttnnge 
ML    Tfio 


u  at  tlis  irliiiia  and 
dlibta.  a  duty  fonnarlvperfonnad  at  ooam 
by  the  royal  taater. — 7u  ^im  a  Mijr  ■'.  b< 
mika  an  attempt  lor. 

BktI  (•*),*  I  To  auay:  to  tfT-   -Of  ali'a«'4 

a  I  with  thee  happlneaa.^    Ska*.       '^^r 
or  brlnga  a  anlt  home;  he  It  aoyB.'      M 

But  (at),    for  Sev.tpnLolae  (*•(>.      Snw 

Bafi*  Sgyat  (aiX  n.  |Fr.  anv- 1^  laja.  tra^ 

L.  toMc^iagam,  a  coane  woollen  miantle  or 
blanket.]  1.  A  delicate  kind  of  B«t*«  at 
wocdlen  cloth.  HoUiwU  -  S.  A  qwcSes  or 
aDkoraatlo.  'A  klrtle  ot  dlacolound  JOy  * 
S^enaar.  '  Thou  tav,  thou  aerge;  amr  Uwa 
buckram  lord.'  Skat, 
Sgyer  (ai'tr),  n.     One  who  aayi. 

i«>rrci(iiiuituriiit:>.  T^ff^tr 

Sftratte  (aLetO,  n.    Same  aa  SagaAw. 
Serine  (ai'lng).  •>.     l.  That  wQch  !■  nU; 

an  eipretalon;  a  tentence  nttenid:  •.  dv- 


adage.  '  Sluah  Ilka  a  black  di«.  aa  the  aaf- 
ingii.'    Shall. 

EiidUag  pulioo  <E  Ibc  men  (gntnide. 

Biynual  (afnumX  ■>-     Same  ai  ^ainwuCer. 

Baymuterl  (li'maa-ttr).  n.  (AbtucT.  of 
aaiay  -  fnofter.]  One  who  makca  triaj  or 
proof ;  Ml aaaa^  niater.    'Oraatan 


^r?oS 


--.Sff- 


■aUood  Ublod),  ialiT. 
breTlatod  from  (fod't  bU 


.-, ,  itch,  from  fco^  to  aciatch,  akltt 

Ki  Or.  ikapii,  to  dig.]  l.  An  Incruated 
tnbttance,  di7  and  rough,  formed  owr  ft 
lore  hi  healLog.— 1  The  toaoBi  in  horaea;  a 
diaaaaaotaheep.-s.  The  itch.  IScotch.}— 
i.  A  mean,  dirty,  paltry  fellow.  Applhd  ti> 
panona  u  ■  Mnn  ot  anjireme  contempt  and 
diiregard.  *A  aeo^  of  a  currier.'  Sir  A 
L'KOnHig: 

BcfthtMUdCakab'hrd),  n.  [Old  (pcdlli«i 
aeatiiart.  teaubtrk,  aeabarkt,  mabtrgii  eg 
donbtfnl  orictn:  the  latUr  portion  la  no 
doutit  from  A.  Bai.  btf r,  n  n  > 


Q.UraM, 
itporttoB 


the  weapon  trom  do 
ute.)  Theaheathol 
lar  weapon.  'Kapler, 
Icabbud  (tkab^l 


dopui  ea»da 
called  becan 


'(akab'lrd-llah},  n.  The  . 
M,  a  beiutlfm  fUh  fooi 
lean  and  Eaitem  Atlant 


aol.%bBd(tkabdortkab'ed],a.  1.  Abounding 
with  acaba;  dUaaacd  with aeaba.  foow- 
i.  Uean;  paltrr;  vUe:  worthteia. 

SegbbedllMi  (tkah'ed  nai),  ».   The  atato  at 

balruranahfaed. 

(ikab^HHa).  n.    The  quaUty  of 


e.  not.  man;     thba,  ti 


or  broadied,  and  prepareto^  to  Unci  dmB- 
log;  tnacapple. 

aStibf  (tkal/iX  0.  1-  CoTaied  with  kahi; 
full  ot  tcaba  'A  aeoMiv  tetter'  DryitK. 
t.  Diaaaaed  with  the  loab  oi  mange;  niun. 

SKi/t. 

ScaUM  (akfbl^iXn.    [I.]    Bcah;  mange; 

Itch.    Dimaliien. 
ScaUow  (aU-bl.A'ial  h.     (Sea  » 

A  genua  of  planta.  nat.  order  Dlpei 
BotblOUi  (tU'bl-ut). 

llf  liy;  leproiit;  at.  * 

oil.  ponnd;       H.  8c.  i 


(Sea  SCAUODt.] 


_._„  JO  the  nst  ordn  Dtpuaia,  lu- 

ttrtt  ol  (he  Old  World,  MpMially  of  tba 
UBditemiHUi  Mid  IiMns  »■!<■■■■    ^'T 


na  Inipoituit  medlcsinKl  Tirtou. .. 

wutormarlj'nippOMdtalwofgnUcfllcacT 
In  (11  Kaly  anipUon^  hsnM  (he  Dan* 

BOKbllns  (Hubling),  n.    tFroin  Ma6ttt.]    A 

chip  or  Tnffnwnt  of  ttoaft 
■oabndltrl  (akib-ndi-tl).  n.  (L.  KMndt. 

from  leaier,  rongh.]    BaaghiiMt;  ngg*d- 

lU  (■lub'raA  B.  [L.  ttaiftna.  tron 
Kofrri  rongn.  ■oub)',  Inm  laiMii, 
1.  Bough ;  rosfwi ;  tuTliw  iliMrp 
srllttls  upciitlu:  upplltd  cGleOr  In 
id  bol.  to  lorfiHiM  —1.  Huih ;  mi- 


A  plui^  Jmila 


-r  atate  ol  belDg  wiibroiu; 

naindoMi. 
S^Svtat  (■mb'irtrt). 

SMd  (ikiid).  n  I.  A  Btfi.  the  ih>d  (irhlch 
•e*).— &  A  nih  of  tha  gtma  Cima  (C 
Traetiinu):  the  hon»Di>akaniL 

BotSOU  (rtU'old),  n.  [0.?r.  imWotK, 
aeliqfmiU QSoi.Vz.  tilutfaiid):  LL.  Hodn- 
/Uldun.  trom  *t  ind  aoJuWtum .-  It.  oato* 
yWw,  ■  ■caffold,  ■  utifilqaB.  S«e  CaTA- 
ViLQua]  L  A  teraponrj  lalluT  or  itige 
nlNddUieT  tor  aihlUtlns  *  iMchda  npoD 
ortwhotdJuciHcUton.  Shat.—ZAiUga 
or  olented  pUfonn  tor  th«  amcDtloD  et 
■  olmliuL  —3.  A  tamponrr  itniotnn  at 
HmtMCi,  boante.  or  plinki  enel«d  b*  tho 
nil  of  ■  bnfldloB  to  lupport  tbo  woncDMn 
nnd  m^tisrlili. 

B4»jnild(ikarold),  V.I.  To  fninWi  with  a 
salTold:  to  nutaln:  to  nphold 

BcaAUiIacat  (•kiroM-ljW  Aictflaid'.a 
■tus;  tin  UniMr-arork  of  a  Hwr;  KalTold- 
tug.    Shot. 

BMflbldlllf (•kafald-ln()tfi.  LAfnuni 
atmutara  far  tamporair  npport  in  in 
valadplaoft— t.  iDhiiate.thstMii- 
oambmalioB  of  Umbat^won  by  the  uiituh 
of  nptltht  polei  and  horliODtal  plscwt,  on 
whieli  latlar  nrs  lild  the  botfdi  for  anpport- 
Ing  the  bnJIdsn  In  caiTTttut  ap  the  diffsrent 
•tiigea  or  floon  or  ■  biiUdlnr,  or  plaalaten 
In  eissatlDg  thetr  work  In  Ihe  Inleilor  of 
hoOHa.  and  which  are  atrnck  or  nmorad  u 
uon  ai  thsT  hsTS  anmnd  tiialr  pnnioas. 
S.  That  which  initalni;  a  fmne.  '^ThU 
Ka/oKtifu  of  the  bod}.'  Fept.—t.  Uate- 
rlab  for  acairolda 

~     r^iairr(,>kaf^'r^:^  n.     KUTraS;  rabble. 

„    ..    tit.,  the  icala  of  ■ 
:hlp  of  nuifale  or  ittme.) 

1  n»t  the  eqnlTaledt 

It  la  of  a  red  colour. 

Mi>U  hU^ji^a),  n.     (It.  KOaliuela, 

itm-olteaitia.  SeeSOAaLLL)  iDanLaeom- 
poallfen.  Imitative  of  marble, need  for  eoili^ 
big  calmnni  and  tntanul  walla  of  buUdlnsa 
It  la  oompoaed  of  grptnni,  or  udphale  of 
tlDie.  calolned  and  nduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
with  the  addltlOB  of  water,  bf  wUdi  a  Dae 
paata  to  mada.  White  lott  It  la  beetndded 
wHh  apUnten  of  ipai,  marbla,  tranlte.  blla 
ot  couarete.  eolonred  sTpann.  or  ralna  of 
clar.  Id  ■  lenil-IIaid  itate.  like  nbataDcea 
Died  to  colour  the  apol*  and  patchea  are 
thei*taralochrea,bolea,Aa  Itliimootlwd 
with  flne  Iron  (ooli,  and  atterwardipollihed. 

■wlUl  <alEUb),  n.  Bcatho:  harm ;  damage. 
Bum.    [A ficalch ipelilns] 

ScaltlOeM  (ikBthln),  a.  UDhanoed ;  nn- 
Inlnred.    (A  Scotch  ipelUna.l 

BOklft  (ikila),  n.  |L,  a  ladder,  a  flight  ot 
rtalra.  See  BcaLB.]  A  torglcal  inatta- 
ment  for  redaelog  dlalaeaUanB.--.SaiJa  tym- 

Sni.  In  awtt  the  anperinr  ninl  oaTltT  of 
B  coohlea.— ^SmIb  vMblmU,  the  Inferior 
Hilral  CBTit  J  of  the  ooohlea. 
Bcalablo  (ikU'D-bl).  a.    Capable  of  balag 


e.  In  which  the  at 


a;  eacalade.     "The 


iaOuiol.    'Won  01 


aoOulft  (aka-U'rl-aX  n.  (L.  tcalaria, 
a  flight  (d  •lepa~h>m  the  form  nt  the 
•halli.)  A  genua  ot  marine,  turteted,  na- 
teTopiidoiumollnaca.wltb*]itl-langltDdlnal 


jd  riba.    ThBX  are  too 

denlhi  rarylng  from  T  to 
I  moUuica  of  tbla  tenna  hi 

Old  vandrJ 

e^rriealaD 
ipeelea  ot  wenUelnp  ta  3.  pnHota,  which 
wMtormerli'nrai  and  bmo^itB  large  price 
In  the  market.    It  1*  now  foondto  be  oat  an 


■ialUinnil(aka-lk'>t'fonnXa.  (Laeobtru. 
raiombUnc  a  flMit  of  (tain,  a  ladder,  and 
forma,  toraa.)    Sh^ed  '"■-  -  '-■'-' —   — 


f  enu.  dlitlngnidiad  b] 
lar  Intarrala  (o  ai  to  n— ...,.  _  imu—t. 
•oalUTitUla-rlXa.  Kaawnhllin  a  ladder; 
[onMdwttliatapa,  •  Certain  eleratedplaoaa 
-  ata.'  BirT.Smmt.  IBaral 
'a-waAK.  SeeSoALUwaa. 
L    (Kn.  aacAoldir,  odkiiH- 


^S^tLiri.  Itiiu^.ii' 


tuUj  affect  and  inlnre  wlU 
Uqnori  aa.  to  leaU  tlw  fo 


t.  To  expoae  to  a  boning  or  t 


■oaUCakaldkn.  [Fmm  the  verb.]  Ahnm 
orlolnrT  to  the  (Ua  and  fleah  In  hot  liquor 
or  ir(pouT.— Sum,  StabL    Bee  Bdbh. 

Braid  ((k|ld;L  n.  Scab :  (call ;  (cnrf  on  the 
bead.    'ScnrfeindlUthT  auM.'    aptnttr. 

taaid.  (akald),  a.  (That  la,  laSlad,  or 
affected  with  aealU  Bee  SOIU.)  Baarj; 
palCrri  poor;  a^  acaU  rhjmera.    Shak. 

8Mld  (aki^X  ".  [Icel  aMId,  Sr  -—" 
Origin  dtopnted]    An  ancient  Scan 


poema  In  hMumr  of  d&tlngiilabed  men^d 
their  achlerementa,  and  to  nclte  and  aing 
them  on  publlo  occadona.    The  acalda  ot 


Brllona  or  Celta.    Wilttao  alao  fbiJiL 

U(aUld),V-t  Toacoldilon 


■Mt\^ 


[Scotch.  1 

BwUart  (iki]'di.„ , 

•lanpoat  T-Wartim.  [An  erroneonafoim.] 
bald-Silt  (ikald'flib),  n.  a  marina  Sat-flah, 
WmHu  iniMleMut,  allied  to  the  tm'bot, 
(ola,  and  AoiiDder.     It  la  not  uncommoo  on 

iMld-bMd  (akaldHed).  n.  [From  >aU, 
aonrt,  aonrrj.]  A  tnngona  paraaitic  dlacue 
moatljp  of  the  balrr  (oaip.  tn  which  the  para- 
dtai  are  todtotlnot.  often  dlatant  patchea, 
grmdailljr  apraadhu  tfU  the  whole  head  la 

loiha  red.  aUning.  dotted  with  peplllona 
uiertnie(,  eictetius  fraah  matter ;  mota  of 
the  hair  often  deacrojed.  It  la  known  in 
medical  phrueokKj'aaJ'aew,  TiinaFavtta, 
and  J°ivTvri  Scutulata. 
BOBUla(ak*l'dlk),a.  Partalnb^talhaKaUa 
—  None  poeta;  compoaed  b)  lealda, 

"■nc,  SMWnc-hOt  (•ktld'hiB,  akald'- 
i^o.    SoboCai  to  (cald  the  ikln. 

[A  Sax.  »Uu,  (Hdlu.  the 


acal^nx,  8 


i,ri 


it  diah.  a  baUiice,     Baatt,  a 


meat ;  ai.  to  torn  the  koI*  :  genenll;  Deed 
In  the  plural  when  applied  to  til*  whole 

Th«balll»lmii^    "*      ""       Jliluu. 

i.  pL  The  algn  of  tlia  Balanoe,  or  Libra,  In 

iMlafakUXn.  [A.Sar*Mlg,(Mjl>.a(hall. 
a  hnak;  Dan.  anit  the  acale  of  a  flah,  ±e. : 
liat,  peel,  rind,  ihell ;  loeL  itef,  a  ahelL 
See  abore.    Akin  tliaU.  atall,  (MI.  itull.  ] 


inlmala^  (a)  oai 
1  plalei  whleb 


terlor  of  certain  anlmala^  (i 
(mall,  imbricated  platei  whleb  protect  the 
aUn  of  manr  Sahea  Hist  are  developed 
beneath  the  true  epiderm,  and  ooniiat  of 
alternate  lafen  ot  membrane,  ot  horn;  m  at- 
tar, and  Dcc(*lonaIl]r  ot  phovhate  ot  lime. 
nan**  are  wanetimea  olBiaed,  In  acooKlance 
with  the  (tructnr*  ot  tbdi  acalci,  Into 
Ctenoid.  Oan<dd,  Crolcdd,  and  Plasoid. 
(t)  One  of  the  iaolnie,  compoaed  ot  hornr 
membrane,  or  of  a  mlitnre  ot  Iwm/  and 
bonr  matter,  baluiging  to  the  detraoakel*- 
too  of  raptllea.  Thaaa  are  modincatloaa  ot 
the  epldermia,  and  an  aomettanBa  called 
-^«uaa  M  One  ot  the  boar  plalaa  formed 
ipoalta  taking  place  In  the  epidermiaor 
rlaferof  the  ddnoteert-' '■ 


T,Clni>ldSu)ci>rt)>iFiicV    i,CTCMdScaltar 

aa  the  pangollna  or  acalj  inl-eatai*  and  the 
armadJiloa  —  &  Anftblng  remmbUng  the 
acale  of  a  flah  or  ether  ammal;  anrthingex- 
foilatad  or  daaanamaled,  or  tanduig  to  be- 
come exfoliated  or  deaguamated;  aa.  ■  aeolK 
ot  bone,  iron,  and  the  lUM ;  (padHcaUj,  (a) 
In  tet.  a  amall  rudlmentu?  or  metamor- 
phoaad  leaf,  (ctdedike  In  form  and  otlan  in 
amngamant,  oonatltntliu  the  eorariag  at 
the  leat-bnda  ot  the  di^dnona  tre«  la  eold 
cUmataa,  tiM  [nvolneram  et  the  Compodt*. 
the  bneto  ot  Uie  catkin,  the  imhrloatad 

ground  leavea  wlilch  '"     "  "" 

and  the  ilka,  A)  An : 
in  tba  buldeot  a  ts 
habltnall;  heated,  aa 
The  thin  melalUc  He 

£aa  (akllX  t.L    1. 


el  in' 


the  earth  made  a 
■  "  rth  Engll_ 
WTO  a] 


lolDg  ot  the  handle  of  a 

1.  To  atrip  or  clear  ot 
ia(h.~£TotakeDBln 

Ba-S.Topanoaaaiir- 
luntalnt  were  laafd,  and 


irthBngllih.J  (a)  To  (pill:  aa, to 
waiei,  W  To  aprtad.  aa  manure  or 
anbatancaa     (e)  To  cauae  to  aepanb 


wttttaD  5*«fl.— fi.  In  gun.  to 
aide  ot  a  cannon  b}  the  eiplDl 
qnanHtv  ot  powder. 
BcBla  (iil),  «.t    To  weigh,  ai 


sale  [akil 

i&  In  thin 


),v.L   1.  To  BCpante  and  come 


-     "KiWlftn.    IL 
—- '-  tomor- 


uts.to  mount.  Bkr.  (huuTtoaacend,] 
ladder;   aerlea  ot  atepa;  meana  of 


i.  The  act  ot  atormlng  a  place  bj  mounting 


aulting.'  Vatm.— A  Anjithlng  gra- 


0.  locA;      g.Fo;      J,  iob;      h,  Tr.  ton; 


nathematical  tiutniment  conilitlog  of  a 
w.  wig;     wh.  wklg:     ah,  amra— Sao  Kfy. 


(Dnder  Plihi),  Diagonal  •mlc  (DDdM'  i>i- 
tooHlL).  lb)  An;  liutnuuDt.  Dgora,  or 
■cbama  |ndiulwl  (Or  Iha  pgipoM  at  mt*- 
larlug  utent  or  pcoporUou,  (s)  A  b*ili 
tor  ■  nanwTlcil  ijitam;  ■>,  Uie  blnur 

■ocoMiloB  of  DotM  >rraiig«d  la  O*  ordir 
of  pitch,  md  oi^nrtilDg  tliMS  hhuuIi  whlub 
nur  ooonr  In  a  bIbm  «  mntle  «HU«n  In  i 
Blm  koj.  In  It!  rfnplMt  torn  Uie  (cala 
nomliti  of  *BT«i  ttept  or  dtgnn  eonntad 
ivmcd  In  >  nnlar  oidar  tram  a  rooC  or 
[nma  (Um  toius  or  kaj-nola).  to  wUeh 
MriM  IIm  slplilli  li  added  to  iDrm  th*  oc- 
A  mm  BUT  >!■*•  lU  kaj-noto  at  inf 


oihar:  bat  It  baa  won  dw  praqm»  auums 
moildani  to  eonaldai'  (ha  acala  harlng  C  tor 
Hi  k*]>-nolo  aa  Um  natural,  modal,  or  nor- 
mal ioal*.  Tba  dUbmio  acala  aacandi  b> 
five  Kepa  (tonaa)  and  two  halt-atepa  (aBml- 
toDMX  UUh  tor  Uw  nanwa  at  Uw  ootw 
tha  iatten  d;  D  K,  T,  O,  A,  B  C  or  tha  ijl- 
laUaa  do,  r«,  ml.  fa,  iol.  t^al,  do;  tin  two 
aaBlloDaa  oocor  batwean  E  and  r  (ml  aad 
la)  and  Band  CM  and  do).  Whan  Hw  ioale 
la  ndnatad  all  Jlw  war  I?  ■  aariea  ol  lwalT« 
halt-atepa  or  aamltonaa  It  lioallad  tha  cbro- 
math)  asala.  A  aoala  li  nid  to  ba  nuifor 
whaa  tha  bitarral  batwean  tba  ker-DOt*  uhI 
Ibi  third  abore  1^  aa  liom  G  to  X  oonibla 
at  two  Imiea;  It  1*  called  minor  when  Ibe 
Inlerral  batwean  tha  ker-opla  and  lla  thlid, 
aa  from  A  to  C,  oomlele  of  a  tone  and  ■ 


«  or  degrae  of  tha 
of  aar  compla-  "'' — 
Ukelkng*;  ai,  _  , 

, .---t.  A  pp.  mied;  pjir. 

tcaUna.  [8m  tha  ebon  Doon.  and  oomp. 
aeoloJiL]  To  cUmb,  ai  bj  a  ladder;  to  aaeend 
bjitapa;  to  clamber  up. 

Oftab  hav*  1  Ku/V  tha  cnRT  «L       ^tiutr. 

BoBlal  (■kUVa.l.  To  afford  an  aacent,  aa  ■ 
Udder  or  lialn;  to  lead  up  bj  ttapa  or 

mx  (ikUllr-mtrX  n-    Anuotir 
at  amall^  P>a^  of  ateel  partlr 

ra  tike 
iMlUl'UmX'n.  TliB  beam  or 
«  (>kU-bC-tl)L  n.    A  name  given 

i  (akui>flrd,  often  akabTjord).  n. 

1.  AthlnTBnearntwoodDMdtorcaTerlnithe 
Bortacea  of  artlclea  otfumltare.tor  bacUna 
looklna-elauea,  and  the  like.— 1.  In  print 
iiy.  a  thin  allp  of  wood  emplDjed  In  Jnatl- 
trmc  a  page  to  Ita  true  lenctb. 

Scala-fUn  CakUtMn),  n.     A  popniar  name 

' —  ' *  "le  Bsnua  Coteraoh  (C.  o/Uin- 

■d  trom  tha  Imbrleaied  tawnr 


antm.\»a 


H  at  the  baek  ot  Ike  tranda.    To  It 


InRBenot  omt  the  Urer  and  ipleen,  and 
Vttnrrlot  atataa  that  It  had  the  effect  ol 
deaBoflnw  the  tetter  organ  In  oartaln  CT«tan 
awina  wMeh  lad  on  It.  It  la  a  Britlih  ape- 
cte  BBd  la  aald  to  be  need  aa  a  bait  tor  dah 
on  the  coaat  oI  Walaa. 

■CBla-flab  (•kU-Bah),  n.  a  dealer->  name 
for  the  poUaok^  the  tonk.  the  hake,  and 
the  baddock  when  dr]r.cared.  which  have 
.—1-  ■..■.  u. ,j|  ^„j  ot  the  ood. 


IjCoMi- 


at{akA11n-eekt),iL     .  _..     . 

rt  belon^ng  to  the  tamllj ' 
d%  man)  ot  which  live  ai  paraaltea  oi 
ODB  pUnla.  partlonlarlr  OD  int-boBBe  pUnlB. 

and  do  Ibvm  conaldanble  tnjnrr.     Tbey 


I  (Ikil'lea).  a.     DeaUtnte  of  aa 

iaa<aUl'maiX  n.    A  popniar  i 

glTen  to  the  Jungermamilaa,  planta  re 


bUng  moiB,  and  bdonging  to  Uie  order  Be- 
patJaa.    The;  grow  on  the  trunka  of  tntm, 

ale  ao  callod  troD  the  mail  Boal».1lka  kaTta. 

■aaI«w(ika-Uu^a.  (ar.ataUiiM.llnipLDft 
halting,  w>eT«n.r  In  oiolA.  a  laim  aMilod 
to  aHaii^  ot  which  the  ttane  aldaa  are 
nneqnaL  A  cone  or  erUndar  la  aha  nld  to 
ba  aoalene  when  Ite  ula  la  Inellned  to  Ita 
bait,  but  in  thb  caia  tha  farm  sMffua  la 
more  treqaentlr  need. 

acaliag  (ika-Mn*).  n.    A  icalena  triangle. 

Sealwoligdran  (ikvmtfr-b«"dron),  n. 
(toUaoa,  uaeTen.  and  Aadra.  aei*    ' 
In  oyitat  a  pyramidal   fona  o: 
Thombohednl  ajatem.  In  which  t 
aii-aldad  and  tba  (acea  ar 


Soalar  (ddl't^  n.    One  who  or  that  which 

Scmle-itons  {akU'atdn),  ti.    Tabolar  ipar; 

tchaalateln, 
Sotdlnao  OkUI-oeaX  iL  Hie  aUU  ot  being 

■oIt;  ronghneaa. 
BwlllK'-lMir((kJUlng-tilr>,  n.    A  bar  or  rod 

. 1-_  .t-  ■ — ajiition  or  acala  Irom 


for  remoTlng  the  Inc 
heating  nutncea,  aa 

■taara-Doller. 


BoKUttg-Iwniiiigr  (ikUlng  ham-trY  >i.    A 
hammer  for  remoring  aoale  from  beatliig 

Boalliig-lAddBr  (akillDg-lad'dtr},  n.  A  lad- 
der made  for  enabling  trocpa  to  acale  a 
— '■  ■■— ■-  '--"-"an  are  gen«>llT  made  in 
71t«t.antf    -     -    ■  ■      ■ 


lengtbao 
bjatUli^ 


the  end  ot  oi 


del,  bald;  tcel. 

tealt.]    Scab;  tcDiti  icabUnt 


.  .  .  t.  'Ton  gDod-(Or4iothls' 
yoBBgataHaiaaj.'  BaUturbm.  Witttanalao 
Sealauaa,    (Anwrfcau.) 

Boaltod  (akald),  a.    Senrtr.  anaMnp  ihIA 

BataUMtaEaTlmnX 


^alSjT^lS^ 


SegUtm  (ikallirn.  ikollopX  ■>.  lO.Fr.  ueo- 
topt.  lit.  a  ahell-flab.  being  no  donbt  from 
•onia  ol  the  Tentonlc  worda  eqntTaloit  to 
E.  atiU.  Kob;  oomp.  D  •dkflp.  KtitUp.  ihell. 
,  ...     „      feoALn.]    i.  A  nuutao  la- 


nlda.  tamllj  O , . 

The  iheU  la  btralre,  the  binge  toothlaw, 
hating  a  Bnall  orated  hollow,  tram  which 


which  an  n 

matca.    The  ahoU  ot 

the  ooait  ol  PaleaUne,  and  waa  fonnerij' 
worn  bj  ^Igrioia  aa  a  mark  tbat  tber  biul 
beoi  ta  IM  Holy  I^nd.  See  Pboimk. 
Hanoa— t.  In  Aar.  a  •oallop  ahall  aa  tlM 
badn  ot  a  pUi^bn.  Thla  abell  la  aho  tbe 
■nuol  of  Bl  Jamaa  thaOiaater.  who  la  nan- 
alb  npneented  in  the  girti  at  a  pUgilwL  In 
tU  aaoaa  nanallT  wrlOan  ttealK^-a.  A 
iforhaklncivatenln.— t.  A  re- 


1  of  dlah  for  haUnc  (Vaten  in 
caai  or  enrrlut  of  tbo  edge  ot  anflhlng,  Ul 
the  BBBnent  ol  ■  oirela.  WriMan  elao  am 
lop.— Jaallap  ^uddiaif.  In  Aari  a  method  M 
budding  performed  b/  paring  a  thin  toogns- 
ihapod  portion  ot  bark  from  the  atoek,  and 
apptting  Uie  bod  wllhoat  illiaaMiig  It  ol  Ita 
portion  ot  wood,  ao  that  the  barka  of  both 
maji  eiactl}  lit,  and  then  tjlng  It  In  the 

Scallop  (akallop  or  akollopx  e.  (. 

'    '         ■SeoUofi  eralT  whul 


aa  onleia.  flea  Soalloped. 
Soalloped  (ttal-lopt  or  akal-lopOL  p.  and  a. 
1.  Fniiilahed  with  ■  ecallopi  nuioa  or  done 
with  or  In  a  aeallop.— t  Cat  at  tha  a^a  or 
border  bilo  acamenta  ol  cbclaa,  '  A  wlds 
auibaaad  anh  with  tcaOepii  ofnamente' 
Qroir.— AHUiwt  or  KtUoftt  tutltn,  ar* 
ojileTa  baked  with  bnad^iramlia,  cream, 
pepper,  aalt,  autnec.  and  a  Uttla  bnttar. 
Tlila  waa  at  Btat  Ulanllj  done  in  dlaUnet 


BcalonfakAlopaKn.  [Or..am(de.l  Agamn 
of  lUplilBormoteLtnhablUiwNoitbAma- 
rtca,  and  of  which  S.  aqtuMau  (the  duvw- 
— lie)  la  the  mott  lamiUar  apaolaa     8ae 

ahaU:  loaLaMhir,  aihaatb.)  LThahsd: 
the  iknlL  S^ak—l  Tha  outer  oonvtog  of 
the  akoll,  compoaad  ot  iktn  and  ol  tko  m- 
panded  tendon  at  tho  ocdnito-fivatal 
mnaclt^  and  id  hitoimadiale  ceUBlar  ttaaoo 
and  blood-reaieh.  Hence  the  ikln  of  the 
hand  or  a  part  ot  It.  with  tba  ball  bekinglw 
—  "  • •  OS.  aa  by  Uie  American  In- 


ftcalp  (akalp).  v- 1    To  deprin  ot  the  acalp 

or  Integomanta  of  the  bead. 
Scalp  (ualph  n.    A  bed  of  oTitan  ar  mm- 

aelai  a  aoanp.    rSoMob.) 
SmbMl  (ikd-peh.  n.  |L  kiiiJbiIIiih,  din.  ot 

asnlfinflii.  a  kBUe,  from  aealpg,  to  out.  to 

•crape.]  A  knife  need  In  ar 

"--- and  anrgical  01  — 
alUfonn  (ttal- 
— m.and/erns,  a — ,-. , — 

ioL  harlng   tho  form  ot  a  acalpel,  and 

planted  Terttcallr  on  a  Iwaoch. 
MtEMnnin  ( tkidwnnm  Vk^ 


■calpar,  iMltfoK-lnm  (ikai'iitr,  aksT. 

plng44TnXnr(SMSaALraLl  Anlnatmmeat 
of  am^anp,  need  In  acnping  fonl  and  eail- 
OQi  btnaa:  a  raitatorr. 
S^tobV-knllk  (akaiWg-nlfV  ■.     A  knife 

tb^  prlaonara 

■c*lfr-lMk(ikalp1ak),n.  A  long  tuft  of  hair 
left  on  tba  crown  ol  the  l>aidbj  the  wir- 
rtora  of  aome  of  Iha  North  Anarfcan  Indian 
trihea. 

BoalpTUbim  (ikalpM-tormX  *.  (!•.  bhI- 
imoH.  a  knife,  and  /mum,  (onn.  ihapal 
Chtad^apad;  BedBcallj  ap^M  to  the 
IndMV  iMlh  of  the  Sodantla.  which  bj  dr- 
adonoratlheananial  coone  atdapraaanla 
cotth*  adga  Ilka  that  of  a  knife. 

■catpnuii  (*kal^nam)i  M.  (L..  akntfa^]  tn 
Biartbe  ontttawetee  o(  Iha  Indaor  IBelh 

SOklr  (aUn),  a.  T  Corend  or  abonsdiv 
wit£acalea:aB.a«M(4i«ab:  (baaaalyen*- 
cDdile.  -t  ReaembUng  acale^  lamtn^  or 
laym.  — t  In  hat  Donpoaed  el  aoalea  ijlng 
OTer  each  other:  aa,  a  aoaly  hnlb:  h^tng 


SCALT-WIMOKD 

■o*ki  Katt«rsd  ovar  It ;  u»  a  jeofy  item.^ 
4.  BhabbjF.  mMa.  eting;.  [SUos]— 5«tv 
aiU-taUr,  tha  puiaaliD,  &  muniuJ  beliuig> 
inc  (0  Iba  nnu*  kUoli  (which  Mai 

SMl]r-WlIUt*d  (•kU-l-wingdX  a.  HsTliig 
wingi  wltb  icalai.  lu  ■onw  miacH. 

SMtatde  {■kann^lli'.t  pnt  A  pp.  (BomNad; 
ppr  aoamNiiv.  [Camp.  O.D.  aelbampalm, 
to  dnlite.  to  (Upi  D.  mA«i»iuI«^  la  atlr, 
to  ihika.]  1.  To  itlr  qolak;  In  ba  iixaj;  to 
■cmnbla:  to  (tragcl*:  to  b«  bold  or  tqAn- 
lant.— 1.  To  diUt  awkvinUj:  to  ipnol;  to 
b*  kwkmrd.  'A  niia  old  hall,  bat  ■  taun- 
Uiiu  boue.' i^W^irtL  (In  tiili  aania  tmullj 
wilttai  Bhambli.] 

Baunlila(ikiin'blXftt  Toioucla;  tomuL 

8oiLmIda(iluiiiU),iL  AitnigslewlthDthen; 
■  ii^Faiiibla. 

(•kuntMr),  n,   1.  One  who  Kun- 

A  ifmHtWfr.  bi  rti  Uten]  tntt.  b  ob«  wbe  pwt 

BouatlIIiix<il[un'bUiicys.uida.  [SaeScui- 

BLX.]    maordarlr;  turbiuaiit. 

Did  pDih  Le  out  or  tanitti  tjueuloTL  £*dl, 

8cunbIliisly(iksin'blliiK-Uhadr.  Wlthtnr- 

bulence  uid  nolK:  iritbVid  lDtnulnin«i. 
SoamllliiB  (du-mll'iuX  n.  pL  BiBiiillIl<ik»- 

tnill).  [L.,  dlo- 


8GAVB0BC8 


k  (ilum-mfful-ft),  n. 

flOMUUHdKte  (tium-niVBl-itX  a-  Uh! 
rimoulcnu  medUiiiin.'    ICuttiUTL 

Saunnonr  (ikui^a-iiix  tl  [L.  tamm 
nia,  from  ur.  ctammAi^  lald  to  ba  froi 
tbePanluL]  I.  A  pUnt  of  tba  Kaniu  Coi 
tdIthIiu,  tb«  €•  foommfliia,  whlcb  groi 
abnudutljlDBTiliudAiUMiiioi.  ^tti 


ID  btudwecd  IC,  a 


or  parfnuctorr  mamur.     "That  tli  tha 
oourlei  moat  nesdAil  lo  haalth,  bat  not 
of  Eha  molt  alagant  dHcrlption,  would  ba 


Bwinper  (IcIiD'ptrX  v-i-    jO.yr,  Mumprr. 

Hlf.  to  aacapa;  L.  ex,  out  of.  and  damput,  4 

Slain.  aBaldot  battle:  UL  lo  laaiacha  Said, 
1  decamp.)    To  run  with  ipenl ;  to  bailaa 


BcampBT  <ifcim'ptrX  iL    A  bait;  fllgbt;  act 
olmnnlDg:  irnn. 

■-'.  (ikainpTrfi).  a.    Partalnlng  to  or 

up;  ksarllh. 
(iku),  a.C.  pnL  ±  pp.  mnmd;  ppr. 
11)19.    [Foimarly  vrltlcn  und,  &om 


with  UldBTcwit  onmlttiiif  ibort  aad  lofw. 

Baooo— CTo  gooitr  and  aomlna  point  bj 
point;  to  eiamlne  mlnatatT  or  dImI*  ;  to 
KiuUaico.  'To  aeon  thla  thing  DO  (mtber.' 
Sut. 


BetatM  (iku'dal),  n.  [Fr.  leandalt,  from 
I.  aundoluni,  Or.  (taitdaton,  a  ■nare,  a 
■tnmbUiiE-blDck,  a  icandal.    3lander  li  a 


taproacQ  or  iiprobatloa  callad  lorth  bjr 
what  li  conildand  vtobg :  opprobrlDm : 
•hama ;  diigiaca ;  ai,  bli  behaTlauT  caoHd 
gnitMandoJ. 


t-BspraachfnlupanloDidefama ,., 

or  rnort ;  iomathing  Dtiared  which  U  falM 
-Id  ^orfaua  to 


at   »; 

__  liiW)di.___ 
into  1  bUi.  or  any  pleading  In  an  action, 
Souubl (•kao'dalx V. (.  l.Tathrowicandal 
on ;  to  delunc ;  to  aipena  i  to  tradnca ;  to 
btickgn  tba  eharactar  of. 
Tlul  1  do  hwB  od  men,  aod  liuc  thni  hud, 

CI  ToiCMidatla:  to  aSsnd;  loihock. 

(ikan'dal-Ii).  V-t  p»t  A  pp. 

-  ppr.  Kondalirinff.    [  Fr.  acan- 

uandaluo.     Saa   BciUDlL.  ] 

■      Iwri 

iTaof. 


liaX  bat  la  larger,  and  hai  a  itont  tap-root, 
(nm  which  ttw  ding  i>utiact«d.—t.  Anin- 
qilmted  lap  obtained  Iron  Uia  plant  Ctn- 
(MiBlM  BaatiauMia,  et  ■  blacklab  gnr 
colour,  a  naowon*  amall,  and  ■  bitter  and 
■orldtaato.  Tha  beat  ■cammonrconHa  from 
Aleppo,  In  light  •ponn  manea,  eaillr  bi- 
mbli.  That «  BmyniaU black, pondecoua. 
and  mixed  with  eilnneoiii  sutler.  II  ii 
med  In  medldne  ai  a  draatlc  purge,  and 
uniallj  adminiafaged  la  oomblaatloa  with 
other  pnnatlTea  In  doaaa  of  thrte  or  tour 
gialna.— A«n(A  or  Mtn^piUitr  leamnvxiy.  a 
iDbilaDca  made  In  the  aoath  ol  FranM  from 
the  eipceiiud  Joloe  of  Cvnanchum  moiu- 
ftUaaat,  taimd  with  different  main*  •nd 
other  pnigatiTe  labatancM. 
flOMnp(>luiDip),  n.  IProbabir  Irom  lampa, 
and  ilgiiUJdng  orwnall]'  one  who  decamp* 
or  nui  ofl  wltboDt  paying  debta.  Set 
SOAHPBE.]  A  worthleei  fellow;  a  knaie;  a 
awlndlei ;  a  oaan  TlUain ;  a  rogw.  [Thla 
word  bai  not  bean  long  oied  In  litenttore. 

sli,alUin;     <h,  Bb  lock;      g,gn;     ],Jobi      b,  Fr,  Ion;      ng,  iliv;      tB,  Men;  tb.  CUn; 


LTo  oiand  by 

wrong  <»  ontiueoiia .  w  uiuu 

fcnoa  to;  «•,  to  M  •MndoIiMt 


i.  Todligntce;  tobringdiigraoeoiL— 1.  To 
IUmI;  to  defame;  lo'eipena;  to  ilander. 
'  Wordf  tending  to  wandaUa  a  migiitrale.' 
BlattttoM.  [In  thli  and  pieooding  mat 
Dbeolate  or  obeoleaoent. ) 


OBfidftl-taODnr  (■han'dal-mniw-gb).  n. 

3aa  wbo  deauln  or  retaUi  •eandaT;  one  who 


i  (iiun-dal-u 

_.   -.jBeiXDAU]    I.  „ , 

or  oSenoa;  exciting  r«in>ach  or  reprobaUon ; 
— • ' — - — ■-re  to  dniy  c '-'-- 


extremrty  ol 
ihamefd.  ') 


re  to  dBly  or  pronletj ; 
»  wmfniom  or  uileiHlTa 


_.    'KothluM  

to  any.'  ff<ail»*.~£  Oppmbtlotu;  dlagnoe- 
fnl  to  repataHoo ;  that  Mngi  •hame  or  bi- 
famy;  ae,  a — adatwa  etlme  or  Tlea. 
Yoa  know  llw  ttmrn^iittu  Dauaui  ef  (hat  pro. 

3.  Delanulory;  Ilbellona;  ilandaroui;  ai^  a 

BcutdAlOiUlJ  (ikan'dal-ni-ll),  ode,    I.  tn  a 

'-'-nu  nuuner:  bi  a  manner  lo  glTe 

dlagracefalij;  ihamefuUy, 


.t  Caniorionily ;  with  a  dlipotlUon  to  flnd 


flTlngaSaaoe 


^— Mi' 

—.'lam).    In  law,  the  otti 
■lauderoiuly  ~ '-  '-'- 


(yun'dal-iu-nn).  n.    The 

— mdalon*:  the  quality  of 
l>elng  dligracHuL 

fonagee  (mafnatu)  of  the  realm,  ai  lemporal 
and  eplntual  peers,  Jadgei,  and  other  nigh 
Dfflcet*.    AcUdiu  on  thU  plea  are  now  ob' 

BcMdaat  (ikau'dent).  a.  IL.  Handene,  •eon- 
dattii,  ppr.  ol  Manda,  to  climb.  I  Id  bet 
eUmbhig,  either  with  Bpiral  tendilli  for  Ita 
•upport,  or  bj^^adbeaive  flbrea;  aa,  a  — 


(ikan.di-nA'Tl.anX  a.  Balat- 

lag  to  Seandlnarla,  a  nanta  tt  the  nclon 

lending  the  Idngdonu  of  Dan- 

.-1,  aadSorway,  or  of  the  Swedo- 
.  ._  .  panbuala  alone;  relating  to  the 
language  and  lllaratnre  of  thli  pcction  ol 
BoTope  (InclDding  alio  Iceland). 
SOUUnn&TlUI  (■kan.di-n4'Tl..an),  n.  1.  A 
natlmotScandlnaTia.— t.  Thelangaige  of 

■oudlKilun'dliMX'i. 

Bcandli.]  AamaUgeuL. 

UmbelllJem.     It  ti  compoaed  o. 

herbi  wltb  ibiatad  >Mma,blptiinate  leaTee, 
the  leaflsli  dliided  Into  linear  lobeK  and 
•null  nmbela  of  wbito  Bower*  which  are 
■uixeeded  by  alender  limg-baaked  (ruHa. 
S  /'(c(iivr«KTu(needlecberTll.abenherd's 
needle  or  Venna'a  comb)  la  found  in  Billaln. 

Or^nrntntt  (ikan'ibon),  n.  The  act  of  aoao- 
nlng ;  the  meaaarlng  o(  a  Terte  by  feet  In 
order  to  aee  whether  tbe  qnaatlUe*  be  duly 


«i),n.pl.    (PLoILL 


,tiom  L  » , , 

of  blid^  popularly  known  a> 
■■iimhtng  birde,  hatlos  the  leet  pioTided 
with  four  toea.  of  i^lch  two  are  ttunad 
bacintudi  and  two  forwarda.  Of  the  two 
toe*  wbloh  are  directed  backward*  one  la 


the  hallm  or  proper  hind-toe,  the  other 
ti  (he  ontermoat  oi  the  normal  three  an- 
terior toe*.  Tfala  oonlonnatlon  of  the  loot 
enable*  the  Beanaorea  to  climb  with  nnnaual 
faoill^.  Their  poweti  of  Dlgbt,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  only  moderate  or  below  tbe 
arerage.  Their  food  conatit*  of  Inaect*  and 
fmlt;  their  neala  ate  uioally  made  In  the 

*,  iHg;    lib,  igUr.    ah,  amB.— See  KIT. 


SCAKBOKIAL 


tbe  cnckooi,  hiTc  tbt  pecultultT  thib  tiisy 
build  DP  DMt*  ot  tlielr  awn.  but  depMit 
tbslr  eggi  In  tbe  Duto  □(  otber  blrdi.  Tb«y 
■»  ill  mooogwnoiu.  Ths  moit  [mporUut 
IimlllfD  an  tbe  cuckooi  (CoculldBl,  Uu 
voodpeoken  and  wrjr-nscki  (Pldda),  the 
prntnta  (FdRuidia).  tbe  toucuu  (Kun- 
pbutlda),  (be  trogoni  (TrsgoiildiBX  tba  tnr- 
bati  (BaeconJdB),  and  the  pluiUln-eatui 
(MniopluEldiB).  Not  all  dI  tliii  ordu  an 
aotdally  otimben,  and  then  an  clImbtDg 
blrda  wbloh  do  sot  bslong  to  tlila  ordsr. 

SCUlMrUl  (>kaa-tf  r1-alX  >L  Abltdoltbe 
older  SeaoioTaa. 

ScuiMrUl  ((kui-iCri-al).  a.  CUmbtiiB  or 
adaptod  to  clln>bin( :  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  order  ol  blrdi  called  Scanuru. 

Soiilt  (ikant).  a.  (A  ScandlnaTlaii  word ; 
loeL  itammr,  tkamt,  ihort,  brial.  tkamtr. 
aihare.aportlon:  Noras (tamla,  to  meawire 
out,  ttaitla,  eucllj  meamred  or  atted,  leav- 
JncDOtbingtOipareieomp.alaoProT.ELand 
Be.  ttimp  or  ittmp,  to  eWi  ihort  nwanre. 
Th*  Dhaif*  tram  aamt  to  Kant  l>  almllar  to 
lbatofL.anulatoE.aun(J  I.Notfull,1ai^. 
or  plentUnl;  k«iu1t  anflJclenC;  ratbarlua 
Uian  to  wanted  tortile  pnrpoMi  icanly;  not 
enaogb;  ta,  a  (MtU  allowance  at  proiialatu 


SOUItllllg  ((kantlinfi),  ik     [Ferlup*  twu 

•ome  of  tbe  meanings  being  bated  puily  □□ 
fOinUa,  Mint,  partly  oa  O.Tl.  enAanliOon, 
Fr.  lehaiUiUgn,  a  tpeclmen,  a  patteiu.  orl- 
glDalljF  a  ooRiar-plece,  cblp.  tram  ttliatMUr, 
la  break  failo  caatlM;  but  It  la  difficult  to 
•epuatatbeaenaaa.  aae8aailIU.<>.<-l  1-A 
qvaatltj  cut  far  f     '""■  '  "" 

aample;  a  patten. 

Z.  A  tniall  qoantltj;  a^  ■  KOntlinir  of  wit 

S.Tbei 


KKliiiibla  VIU  ind  nulUpUd.  ^Inar. 

S.  Sparing;  paiaJmonioua;  cautlouil;  afford- 
ingi  cbary.    (Bare.) 

S,  Harina  a  limited  or  ■cantrtuppln  (carce; 
abort:  mtb  of.    ■ 

«.ffaue.ialdatawEttd  wbenlthaadaaihlp 
ott,  MO  tbat  abo  will  barely  la^  her  oourae 
wheD  the  jardi  are  ibatp  up. 
SOUlt(ikant),i>.I.  ISeelheadJactiTe.]  LTo 

iSirm  In  the  UH  ot  neceiaailei. 

I.  To  aRord  or  glre  out  iparing]/ ;  to  be 

ird  of;  to  male  imall  or  Kanty :  to  keep 
:  to  grudge.  'SeaM  not  n^  eapi.' 
,_  '^llb&coatwIthKantuvaUtUe 

■Cknt  (akantj,  e.  1.    To  fall  or  become  leii ; 

■OMlt  (akant), adi.    Bcaroeljr;  bardlj:  not 


^^to  g 
Stat.    'Spoilt 


BcuiXikantVn.  HoaTeltr;aeantln«a.  'Like 
the  aut,  la  plenty  hoard  tor  time  ot  Msnt.' 
Carta.    [Rare.1 

BOUltUOIW,  t  n.  [  O.  Ft.  CHftantOIan.  See 
SciK'n.i.]  A  pattern ;  a  aeantllng.  itinnaiiiil 
tifthelbim. 

■<mnUl7  (akantl-ll),  ad».  la  a  •eaulr  man- 
ner; not  fully;  not  plentilDlly;  ipaifngly; 
niggardly. 


Soape-ckllOwB  (■kiD'gal- 


tbe  quattorlne  for  a  paiUtloD,  ratten,  pur- 
Una.orpole'platailiiarDol.Ac.— A  A  kind 
ol  tretUe  otWae  lor  lUpportlng  a  oaak.— 
G,  A  rough  dnlt;  a  rude  akclcb. 
BcMtUngt  (•kant'llng),  a.    Hot  plentllut: 


tiaiuly;  ipariDgly;  Ullberalljr. 


S)  Bcaroelr;  hardly.    "That 
it  Ksntlv  believe  me'    B 


teorqoa- 

agi^ 


BCAFUIAB 


tba  rrucUDcation  nltbnut  leaiea.  ai 
narcluua  aud  hyaclutb.  —2.  In  ar 
apDphyge  or  apring  ol  a  column :  t 
where  a  column  tpringa  out  otilabai 


•kip'gal-U 
gallowa  tt 


r  ■  We^^  r  Hl^ve.  JFDV  «^  *A  ihe  buMc  of  a  Jail 

■aipa-KOat  (■kap'gfit),  n.  [aeapeaud 
fiat.)  f  In  the  JeHuArituoI.agoatwbleh 
wna  brooght  to  the  door  ol  tbe  tabernacle, 
where  the  bigb-prleit  laid  hla  bauda  upoo 
him.  GonfeiBl^  the  dua  of  the  people,  and 
puttlDK  them  on  the  head  of  tbe  goat,  at  lor 
whtchttae  goat  waa  MDt  iDto  the  wlldemea, 
bearing  the  inlqnltlet  of  the  people.  Ler. 
— '    ■»— -^^'> ietobwtoelj- 

Sakp»-«r&oe  <iklp'gT*il  n.  A  gncaleaa 
tdlow ;  one  wltliant  loUtllty  or  iteadlntw ; 
a  careleu,  Idle,  hare-biaload  lellow. 

aoApal,  Botpelliu  (ikap'el.  ika-pellut).  n. 
Intottheneokorcaullcleolthegermtnatliig 

B^^an  (ik^ei),  a.    In  tot  daitltnle  ol 


or  make  hollow.) 

meat  Inflicted  on  crimlnati.  among  the  Per- 

liana.  by  confining  them  In  a  hoUow  tree. 

the  Dthera  for  tbe  armi  aud  lega.  Thaaa 
parte  wete  anointed  with  honey  to  attract 
tbe  waapi,  and  In  tbli  altuatlon  the  erlmlDBl 
wai  left  to  linger  till  he  died. 
acapIUta  (ikafltj,  «.  (I.  anpAa,  Or 
MkapU,  a  iklff.]  A  foaaU  cepbalopod.  ot  a 
boat-Bbaped  form,  balonglBg  to  the  family 


Scape-wliBal  (aktp'wbilX  »■  The  wheel 
which  driiFi  the  pendulum  ol  a  dock. 

acudislBkifa),n.  [L.,aikiaorcoek-boat) 
In  snaC.  the  caTity  ot  the  aitemal  ear  be- 

m— phanilT  (ika-fui'iler),  n.  [Or.  tkapkat, 
aaythlnfihoUowed.andoi^r.  andrH,  aman.> 
A  caie  in  which  a  direr  li  incloaed  when 
under  the  inrtace  of  the  water. 

(ika-fld'l-um). n,    Infrol.ahol- 


H  beautiful  abelli  an  almoat  pecniiar 
ie  cballf  tormatlon. 

^'     n(ikt'a-um).  n.     [I..  Iron  Or 
-'---*'    '-bat.  the  carina  or  keel 

BMp^OdULt&lte  (diaWna-thlt).  n.    |Gr 


Smp«  (akip).  ».    [L  mpw,  the  thatt  of 


Ittneu  (ikanri-aea),  n. 
dltlon  ol  being  tcantj;  narr 
unplltude.  graatneai,  or  al 


BcuLtlsl  (ikan'tl).  t.i.  pret.  ±  pi 


cut  o&  thfl  edges,  from  prefU  u  (L  « 
ekaiitW.  eanUl.  a  comer-piece,  a  lu 
eantle.    BeeClKTLI.)    l.tTocuteho 

Dnilldin.— 2.  To  divide  lato  imall  pl< 


B0Ultle(ikaD-tl).n-  [Conip.N 


j>  theb  pt 


which  liatea  are  regulate 

■outMt  (ikantletXn.    [Bee  Bquii.ti 
A  amall  pattern ;  A  uoall  quaotlt)'.    Sit 


a  plant    Allied  to  Or 


boat-abaped 


Kffifftrs 


_  jm  tbe  branchial  chamber. 

Sca^lold  (Bkafoidi  a.  (Or.  ikaphi,  _  __. 
and  (ufoi.  reaembUnce.)  Boat-ahapad;  n- 
•embllngaboat— SeapAoiit  bone,  a  bone  ol 
the  carpua  aud  of  tbe  lanui,  ao  called  froni 
the  ahape.  Seophoid  la  aynonymolu  witli 
ITavieular  ai  appLed  to  tbetowa  which 
■epantea  the  two  roota  of  the  antlhelil. 

BaaplfiMm  <ikip'l-form).  a.  In  bet.  eeape- 
like;  In  the  lorm  ot  a  Kipe. 

SotpOUta  (•kap'a.UtX  n.  |0r.  i*opoi.arod. 
and  litAoa.  ■  11000.]  A  mineral  allinle  ol 
alumina  and  lime,  ocurring  tt-'—    — 

ly  fonr.iided 
le  from  lla  long  n. 
M  deep  lougltndina 


parallel,  dtteigfng.  or  i 
CaUed  alio  NululUe. 
BOAWie  (ikapl).  el  pret  »  ] 

r.  aeoppiinj.    To  roagh-drei 
a   itraight   ■urtace   wltho 
amoDlh,  ai  ittHie     See  Rtibbl 


leapnlu  (akap^-Wr),  a.    fl.  Mputartt. 
Iromaoopula.lneihonlder-bladr.]  Fartatn- 


let,  hto;       pine.  piB;      nite.  not,m 


il,  8c.  abuoe;      t<  Bo.  ttf. 


ih  iptingt  tr 


Inam<U.  ■  te*- 

„ Bthoulderoltho 

wing,  and  Ua  ilons  tbe  (Ida  ot  ttaa  back. 

Scapular,  Bowvlur  {■kip'a-ur,  ■kip'a-ii- 
■iXn-  l-AkliidofnniMiitorporUonoldna, 
oouditltig  of  two  buid*  at  mwllui  ituff— one 


which  tnlTB  tonguH  of  red  cloth  were 
Hvn,  pat  oai  monk  who  hadoffsniled  with 
hli  tongna^— 1.  In  ttay^  a  buidage  for  tha 
•houlderblada. 

8Mpiu(iU1mi}n,  [I.,«itallc]  l.InomfM. 
tbs  itam  or  tninli  of  ■  taathai,  inclDdiDE 
tha  hollow  hue  or  quill  ud  th<  lOlld  put 
(UptwrthiB  tha  barbi.— S.  In  hit.  He  Soifl. 
3.  In  arcA.  the  iliif  t  of  >  column. 

Bckr  (lU^  n.  (In  tha  udm  of  a  wound, 
perhapt  an  abbnriatlon  of  tiehar,  Fr.  a- 
tarn,  tteham.  the  ilaDgh  or  part  that  ae- 
paratoi  tram  a  aor^  Chaacabaaotawound, 
(rom  Gr.  ttdtara,  the  aoab  or  eachar  on  a 
wonnd  canaMl  bj  boning:  hnt  In  Ihla,  ai 
In  other  aanxa.  It  maj  be  of  Teutonic  orl- 

fetro^a  root  of  •can,  ikaar,  aAort:  eomp. 
Itaar,  a  cut,  ao  Inctaloo  i  O.O.  aura. 
O.  wehaar^  a  outting.  In  maanlng  4  aaoM  aa 
loeL  tkor,  ■  praclploa,  a  ritt  in  a  rock.  Dan. 
atJ<>r.adUr,aTock,fromaamaniot  Conp. 
alao  Armor,  aterr,  a  enok,  a  chink,  atarra, 
locraDk,laohlnlLl    1.  AmaAlutheikinor 

ulcer,  and  renuioing  altar  the  wound  or 
ulcer  la  healed;  a  cIcatrU;  aa,  tha  aoldler  f> 
proud  ot  hla  anin. 

Uki cUOi  vUch'kiil  ben  rt^ui^h. 
2  A  hort;  ■  wound.     S&U. —S.  Any  mark 
orlnjorr;  ablamlib. 

1  A  cUft ;  a  preclpltnag  bank:  a  naked  da- 
lached  rock ;  a  bare  and  broken  place  on 
thatldeotahlllarmDuntaln.   Alao  wiitloa 


unaa  In  Brital 

iugh,5urcIUI,  I 

I  Item  or  btwich  aean  alter  ttaa  ta 

a  aeed  after  tbe  Hparatlou 


To  be  cOTered  with  a 


Soar  (tkar).  n.     [L.  icana.]    A  lah  of  the 


genua  Labrua     Sm  Scahds. 
^lab  (ikai'abX  n.  -       '       - 

W  like  B         _    _.    _. 

nfnr.— £  AppUsd  tc 


___rab(ikai'abXn.  l.Abeetle:a>carabee. 
'Battening  Uka  icaraii  In  the  dang  ot 
peace.'    Vau<n{nr.— £  AppUsd  toauutdi- 


kar-a-b«-dsy  n,  p(.  tL.  aeor- 

extanalTa  grounof  beetle*,  forming  the  chief 
part  of  theaecuon  LameUicortiea.and  having 
Uia  genua  Bcarabnoa  ot  Una  aa  ita  type. 


Latrsllle  dlTldea  the  Sonbieldie  Into  ab  •ae- 
tlona.  Til.  Coprophagl  " 
<Mli  (dwallen  In  aandj, 


').  Ziloptalll<daU«hting 
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m  woodl  Phfllophagl  (leaf-eatenl  AnthobU 

Sflng  on  Bowenl  and  MeUti^iIUCdellght- 
i  in  honer).  To  tha  Ont  lectjon  belong 
tha  dunc-feeding  Souabnl  and  the  aacred 
beaUe  of  the  Itgrptlana  Sea  ScaBABAna 
SoaralNeng  (akar-B-bfuaX  n.  (Lamra. 
tmu.l  An  eatenalTa  genua  ot  eoleoptaroaa 
Inaecia,  placed  br  Llun.  at  tha  bead  ot  the 
Iniect  tribea,  and  anawarlngto  the  aectlon 
I.amellioomea  ot  latralile.  Thej  an  aome- 


ot  lacloalng  their  .^^  ._  , „, 

which  are  placed  In  holea  aicaiated  for 
tbair  raoeptlon.    B/  the  Fnncb  enlomolo- 

^ta  of  the  preaent  dai, "  —  ' 

£ngll>h  writen,  tha  nam.  „. 
-italned  genei1calli>  for  Che . 

tlima.  waa  rmarded  with  great 

and  ncum  of  it.  plain  or  Inacnuvu  i-iui 

Character!,  war*  habllnalljr  worn  bj  the 


1  geneilcallii  for  Che  gigantic  luaeoti 
by  Linn,  at  tha  bead  of  the  genua, 
the  elephant  and  heRUlei  beetlea. 


int  Bnptiana  aa 

_.tllM(>kai'a-bi]t  i_  „ 

at  the  genua  Scarabamii.    '•'Scarabeet  that 


buttoon  in  motlej  dma.  A  pemonage,  la 
Italian  Domedr,  Iinportad  orlginaU;*  from 
Spain,  wboaa  uurBcler  waa  oomponndad  of 
traita  at  Tannting  and  pOltmniaT.  Hli 
coatnme  waa  black  from  top  to  toe;  be  wore 


I  black  loq%u  (kind  of  •qnare-lopped  cap),  a 
Black  mantle,  and  had  on  bia  face  a  maik 
■Itb  opanlnga.  In  Franoe  the  acaramouch 
mu  need  for  a  greater  Taiietr  of  parti.  The 
eim  ii  henoe  applied  to  anj  poltroon  and 

1  (iklr^rO-H).  n.     A  mineral  of  a 
— 1 — ^  ^giij  !,(  inatra.  and  cora- 


rater.  oocurring  aa  ti 
iandrtODa  ooTSrtaig  the  i 


to  pluck  or  cull  Dut~«E,  cot.  and  earpo.  to 

Sluck.]  1.  Not  plentiful  or  abnDdant:1)eing 
1  Doall  qnantitjF  in  proportion  to  tbe  de- 
mand; denclent;  wanting:  aa.  water  iiiearcf; 
wheat,  rre. barley  liKanc,'  mo»Tl>fnir«. 
'       '  —  ■ ■■—  and  •cattared;  ael- 


A  t  Sparing ;  itlngj :  parahnonloua ;  mean. 
■^T^  maMe  one't  Mlftoaret,  to  diaappear 
TolontarUj:  to  get  out  ot  tha  wa^. 
You  tnm  t*^!**  *••*<  ,™r  HbeHj  wa»  framed 

karce,  Searoair  (akin.  aktra'Ul,  adv. 
Hardly;  barelj;  aeantly:  but  Juat:  wjQi  dUD- 
culty;  ai,  I  can  laarea  (or  IMTaly)  ipeak;  I 
could  aaona  (or  acorcelu)  baUere  niT  ejea 
•With  a  Ksru  well-UditMl  name.'  Stai. 
■HeacarHlv  knewhlm.  OrydoL 
Wtica  •!  our  betun  i«  buring  nui  ma 


_. j  (ikAra'menti  n,   1.  Iuh»UJV> 

a  aat>back  in  tha  building  of  walla,  or  In 
ralalng  banka  of  earth ;  a  tooting  or  ledge 
lonned  bf  the  aatttaig  back  of  a  wall— 1.  In 
•■Ai<)V>  >  ledga  ot  a  alratum  left  prolactlng 
'~' 'ne  OMti  aa  a  tooting  tor  a  ladder; 


xmama,  B«£r(lt)r(akAra^ea.  akbi^l-tl 
The  atate  or  condition  of  being  acarci 
at  quauDtr,  or  amallneai  1 


liior  grain. 

lUclenoTafth 
ioaataian;dei 

and  hunger.'  .PoAvan.  '  FroTialon  agalnat 
tbe  euauliig  time  o)  leareita:  Dr.  J.  Seett. 
\SeaTtttuu  Li  aeldom  uaad  In  thli  aanaa,] 


Ott«n.  abaoIntelT,  deHclenoT  of  tblngt  i 
aarj  to  tha  lubaiatenoa  of  man;  dearth; 


(t)£areneu;  Infnqneaor. 


— RrMi  D^aearcftv.  c: 
iruiMl,  ti.  raailU  o 


eartUy  mA,  mangel- 


anrd  (aktrd).  n.     A  abard  o 
[ProTlnclalBngllah.l 

Scara  (•Ur).  v.c  pret.  A  pp.  i 

Karina.    JO.E.  or  Be.  atarre,  to 

locL  ilijarr,  apt  to  Sea,  1117.  iMrra,  tc 
away,  to  ihrink;  comp.  Q.  tclwna,  to 
away.)  To  fright;  to  terrifr  (nddai 
atrlka  with  ludden  terror. 


—To  Kore  aiaay,  to  drive  away  by  tilghtan- 

Boan  (aktr),  n.  A  anddeu  fright  or  panic ; 
partloniai^  applied  to  a  radiTen  terror  In. 
■plred  by  a  trifling  cauH 

moremant  orlgliiated  In  ■ 
Boara-balM  (Oiriiib).  <      . 

trl^len  a  baba;  a  bugbear.  Onti.  (Rare. 
Boanmnrjdlb'kTe),  n.  [Scan  andnvu.J 
1.  Any  tiiiAttnl  Ih&g  let  np  to  frighten 

ctowioroUieTblrdalronicrcpa;  hence,  any- 
tbbig  terrifying  without  danger;  a  tain  ter- 
ror. 'A  Kanenie  aet  to  frighten  fools 
away.  l>rydm.—%  A  parion  »  poor  and 
meanl;  clad  ai  to  reiemble  a  acarecrow. 


purely  hna- 
BameChing  to 


A  A  aea-blrd,  the  bli 
IProvlaclal  Kngliib.] 
■csra-Bret  (lUi'fir). 


««-/«. 


BoUer. 


Boarf  (akkrO,  n.  (L  O.  trAtrf.  Dan.  iHffi/. 
Mtrf,  0.  KAclrpt,  O.H.O.  icAtri4.  Prov,  0. 
tcXirpt.  idirap;  hence  Fr.  itharpt,  O.Fr. 
e«Aar7>B.  eacAATpa,  acajf .  The  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  waa  a  pocket,  eapacially  a 
pocket  hung  o»«r  the  neck  for  almi  or  Knpi ; 
hence  It  came  to  mean  the  band  luspending 
thepDDket,aicatf.}  1.  A  aort  at  light  ihawl; 
an  article  of  dreai  ot  a  light  and  decora- 
tive character  worn  ronnd  the  neck  or  looaeiy 
round  the  ahoulden.  or  otherwlae;  10106- 


Skak.  'With  taai/t  and 
tana  and  double  change 
at  brarery.'  3^"""   ■■"--' 


tbe  top  ot  a  croiler. 
To  throw  looaeiy  on  lu 


B«aTt(akart).  n.  [Icel.  Utatjr.  gc.  aoan.] 
Acormorant    [ProTlnclal  Engiiah] 

■cart  (ikArfV  n.  (Same  word  aa  Sw.  itor/.  a 
aeam,  a  Joint  (whence  ikarfvi,  to  acarf); 
Dan.  aliirTa.  to  acarf.  to  unite  bj  acarflng : 
8«,  tkan,  a  icarf.  to  acaif.l  In  tar^.  the 
]ohit  by  which  the  eadi  of  two  plecea  of 
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hollon  of  old  tnat,  but  h 
Ihs  cuckaoL  btn  (he  pccul 
....„  ... .j,,^  ^,, 


tlMm-U 

UUCUXT 

thaiieggilDttWEiuUoloUwtbinlai  Th^ 

-"  -"  monoswDODi.    Th* '  " '— ' 


phutlds),  Uh  trogan*  (Troconldn),  tb* 
ImM  (BncconUa),  and  the  plintiln-« 
(UiuophuldaX    Mot  all  ot  thki  onlsr  «n 
actaall;  cUmban.  and  Uure  ua  cllniblii( 
blrdi  which  do  not  belons  to  tbla  ordsr. 

Bouioilal  (ilun-aa^-al).  n.  Abirdofthi 
□rd«T  Bcaniona 

Bauuorlftl  (•kan-siS'rl-al),  «.  dlmblng  i>i 
adapUd  to  cUmblUB ;  an  epttiiet  appUu  U 
ths  order  of  birdi  called  Scanaorea. 

Bonnt  (Hunt),  ct  (A  Soiuldlna»lan  word 
,...      .»__.-   iiiort,  brief,  akamtr, 

lainnd  or  fitted,  leav 
Ugnouung  to  ipare;  comr.  alio  PrOT.  E.  aB^ 
So.  iHmp  or  tkimp,  to  giva  ihort  mAaiim 
The  change  trom  ikamt  to  leant  li  almllar  U 
"--(Dri.am>lato£.auntJ  LNotfulLlatse 


1;  Bcarcely  (nffldent  1 1 


3.  HaTlna  a  Umlteil  or  acantj  iapplf;  icarce; 
abort:  irith  I/.    - 

Tli  Ufe  KtoTt^Dur  sura  an  nmf.     Tniivrscii. 

4.  Saut  eald  of  a  wind  when  It  head!  ■  ihlp 
off,  »  that  iba  will  baialj'  Ur  h«r  conne 
whan  the  Tarda  are  Ibarp  up. 

Bcuit(ikant),i>.(.  [B«etIia«d]MtlTft3  ITo 


i.  Id  afford  or  clTe  out  iparliKlx:  to  be 
nlDiard  ol;  to  make  imall  or  acuiv:  to  kBep 
back;  to  gmdce.  'Scant  not  aj  cupa.' 
Sliat.  'Spailh!acoatirlthHant(«allttle 
doth.'    Sialr. 

iMUlt  (akantX  B.<.  To  fall  or  become  leia : 
aa,  the  wind  mnU. 

UUlt  (ikant),adg.    acarcalj;  hardlj;  not 


Like 


BoULt  ((kant).  n.  Scarcity;  i 

the  ant,  In  plentr  hoard  tor  ome  oi  (cant, 

Canu.    [Karsl 
BOA&tllOllO,  t  n.     [  O.  Fr.  tfaeftanlfllAk    See 

SCAKTLI.)  A  pattern;  a  Bcastllng.  Jtonauiil 

Bcantlly  (akanti-ll),  (Hfe.  In  aacuitTman. 
ner;  not  fullf^  net  plaatlfallr;  aparlnglr; 
niggardly. 

ina»ri!!L.  lur  uKd  whil  mmtEilil  bl  Ud  In  n^  ' 

lemtllMM  (ikantri.nai),  n.     Tha  itale  oi 

coDdltloDofbeingecanlTinarrnwDeu;  want 
implltnde,  greatnaai,  or  abunduica;  lb' 


Helen' 


>t  (akan'tl),  t.i  preL  A  pp.  it 


It.  like  leanUt,  v.i;  in  m 
v.rr.  etcAanttUr,  to  linak  law  canuee.  vo 
cut  off  the  edgcB,  from  preDi «  (L.  tx).  and 
eluiaUl.  eaaUl,  a  corner.pleca,  a  lump,  a 
cantle.  SaeClMTLB.]  1. 1  To  cut  ihort ;  to 
be  niggard  of;  to  acant:  to  draw  In.  Wibtler; 
Draylen.—!.  To  dlrlde  Into  (mail  plecn 

ScanUa (akan'tl), n.  (Comp.  K  jtsntamea- 
iUrlngrod.  Bee  SciHT.  a.  ]  A  pace  b; 
whlcli  elatea  are  Kgalated  to  UMb  proper 

■ouiUet  t  (ikantlst).  n  (Bee  BqAmtJHal 
A  email  pattern ;  a  amill  qoaDlltj.    Sir  M. 


(•kutOliisX  n.  [Perbapa  twu 
here  mixed  up  under  one  form, 
■ome  of  the  meaoliwa  beiiubued  puUr  on 
ManCf*.  acant,  part^  on  O^Fr.  ejeAantuurn, 


antlea:  but  It  ti  dlfflcult  t 
I  8*oS0iNIL«,«.f.l  \.r 
a  particular  porpcae;  i 


•km*  of  pin 
h.braadili. 


Ac,,  In  length. 

the  quartering  lor  a  partition,  raftara,  pur. 
Una,  or  DDle.platea  in  aroof.  Ac— 4.  A  kind 
ol  treitia  er  bona  for  tupportlng  a  caak.— 
S.  A  rough  dtatt;  a  rude  aketch. 
ScutUnKl  (ikant'llng),  a.     Not  plenUfal; 

JC«ltly(»k»nt'lI),odB.  In  a  Kant  manner: 
(a)  not  lull;  or  lofllcisaCljr;  oairowljr;  pann. 
riouiljl  aparlngly;  ilUberallj. 

Bui  par  me  arm,  of 'honaul  I*at. 

W)  Bcaroelf ;  hardly.  'That  ha  conM  at  Uia 
OntfotnUvbellBrema.'    Aimel. 


narcluuB  and  hTadntb.— 1.  In  arcA.   the 
apapbyga  or  aphng  of  >  columa ;  (ha  part 

ally  moulded  Into  a  soacaTB  aweep  or  ca- 


Boapa-goat  (ikip'gdtX  n.  [Aeopt  msd 
irauM  r  In  the  JewMndial.agoal  which 
waa  brought  to  tha  door  of  (ha  tabernacle, 
wbele  the  blgh-prlsM  laid  hla  bandi  opon 
him.  confealDg  the  alni  of  tha  people,  ant) 
putdng  tbsm  on  (he  head  nf  the  inia(.  attar 
which  tba  goat  waa  aan( 


Bcue-gTUe  (iklp'grii),  n.  A  graeeleaa 
l^w ;  one  without  aoUdltr  or  itodlnea* ; 
a  ouelaai.  Idle,  hire-bralnad  fellow. 

iMpaL  BcftpeUoa  (ikap'el.  ika-pel-lua).  n. 


lackOTCuUlcli 
anptOMa  (lU^aa),  o.    In  M.  datUtoto  ot 
S<ap«m«iit  (•kap'ment),  n.    8e«  Bmak- 

BMM-Vbed  (akip'whSlX  n.    Uia  vl 
which  drlVFB  tha  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

Bc»pIUL(>kk'fa),».   (L.aikiaorMOk-lw^    . 
Id  anal,  the  cavItT  of  the  eitemal  ear  be- 
tween (be  holli  and  the  antlbeUiL 
Icapluuiilu'  (ika-fan'dir),  n.    (Hr.  (hjiAce, 

anjUilnghoUowedfandan/^ondroi,! ~  ' 

A  caie  in  which  a  dlTer  ii  Ineloaeci 
under  the  eurface  of  the  water. 

SMpUdtlim  (•kD-fld'i-niD),  K.    IdM 

' ''inlng  iporea  In  algata. 

V^i.n.    [Or.itapM. 


OOIdODlorfuU;  not  ample:  hardljraufflcLent; 
■t.a(aan4iDppl7of  wcrda;  afcanliiiupply 
of  bread. 

3.  Sparing;  niggardly;  parulmonloila 


BcapaUiklpYn.  LAneacape.    _ 

a«tp«   In   tba   Imminent  deadly  breach.* 
jUo*.-!.  H«UM  ol  eaCLWe;  araalon 


ment  inlUclad  OD  crlmlnala.  among  tha  _  _. 
■luu,  by  canBning  them  In  a  bouow  tree. 
Fire  bofea  were  made—onefor  the  bead,  and 
tha  othera  lor  the  arm*  and  lega.    Thaae 
part*  wan  anointed  with  honey  to  atl 
the  waipe,  and  in  thli  iltuatlon  the  crlm 
waa  left  to  linger  UU  ha  died. 
toftpblto  (•kaf'itV   n.     [L   (capAo, 
atapU,  a  iklll.)   A  foMU  oephalopod. 
boat-itaaped  form,  balonglnt  to  tba  tw 

ol  atnmanitea.  Tlisf  hamanelllpUoald. 

berad  cell,  the  Inwr  axtraml(y  Ming  ooltvd 


S'ane  ud  thai  folded   back. 
Ill  ihelli  are  almoat  peculiar 
ihalk  formation. 

._ain  (»k*'0-nm).  n.     [L..  from  Or, 

(tapAoi,  aboat.)  In  M.  the  carina  or  keel 
of  paplllonaceoua  fflawera. 
BoftpbOSUtblto  (akal4g'nB-tU(),  n.  [Or. 
ikt^twt,  ■  boM,  and  pnalAoi,  ■  jaw.]  The 
boa(4hq>ed  aupendan  (eplpodi(a)  ot  (to 
•econd  pair  of  maxUla  In  t£e  lobeler,  (be 
function  ot  which  to  to  apoon  out  (be  water 

"  (duTi^d).  a.    lOr.'alapJM,  attlS. 
,  reaamblance.  ]    Boat-ahapadi  re- 

„  a  boat— Sujiitaul  fcone.  a  bane  or 

the  carpua  and  of  the  ta 

__. ofthauUhelli 

BewUOnn  (dtip'l-lorm).  a.     In  »o(.  «cap«- 

like;  in  the  form  of  a  acipa- 
Be»llina<tkaD'fi.lIIXtL    (Or.  ftnpoi,  aind. 

and  lUkoi,  ■  modb]    A  mineral  lilieate  of 


It  (akaa  IM  ni 

oftaD  marked  with  deep  tongil 

BtU,  and  eoIlac(ed  to 

panllei.  direiging.  oi 
Called  alio  HtutaUlt. 
SCkWla  (ikapl).  el  pret  « 

r.  KaptMng.    To  rongh-di 
a   atnight   lUiface   wlU 


Img  ctyilali. 
Itn^iul  chan- 


plne.  phi:      nfle.  not,  mere; 


le  pectoial  »Kh  of  rertc- 
u,  Sc  abuaa;     f,  Sa  Iry. 


tug  to  tbB  (boulder,  or  to  tbe  KapaU ;  M. 
tiM  uapular  mrt«rlei;  aeaputar  valni. 
BMpnlir  <ikw'll-lteX  •>-    Id  imnth.  *  Isi- 
UmvhlcliipnnBBframUiaahonldcrol  Che 

-^ '  "M  along  the  ildaol  (he  buk. 

ipnluy  (ikip^-Ur,  iJup'ii-  it- 


iIXtl  l.Akliid<iJnnnaator] 
oonditlDS  of  two  bandiot  wo.  . 
nlng  dowD  tho  breut  uid  tha  other  on  thB 
back,  ovar  tb*  ihonlden— worn  tty  a  R[i- 
gStia.  Tha  oiWnal  ■wpiUu'  wu  Bnt  tn- 
tTDduoad  by  BL  Banedlct,  In  UcD  of  a  haaTjr 
oowl  tor  tat  itaoiildon,  deilgnod  to  carrr 
loada  —  Tengu*  napulnr,  a  Kapular  on 
irtdcb  twain  toSKuaa  of  nd  cloth  wan 
iewn,  [Htt  on  a  maDk  who  had  ofloDded  with 
hb  tODgn*.— t.  In  niTff.  ■  handage  tor  the 
ahonldar-blads, 

8npiU(ikt'piu)n.  (L,Bitalk.]l.lDora(IA. 
tb*  Hem  or  trunk  ol  a  tsathac.  InclndlDn 
tha  hallow  bua  or  qnill  and  tha  lolld  pi 


Scar  (aUtr),  iL  [In  tha  aanie  at  a  wound. 
parbapa  an  ahbrariatiou  of  achar.  Fr.  u- 
mrra.  (Khun,  the  (loogb  or  part  that 


sxziT<£-^' 

Dfawoimd. 

leal  »tor.  a  pr«S^,  a  rift  to  a  reck.  Dan. 

a  clack,  a  cUnk,  tkarra. 


leer  i>  healed;  a  cicatrix;  a 
Toud  of  hli  tcart. 

UU  runi  •blcli  lud  been  re 
,  A  hurt  1  a  wound.     Skoir.— 8.  Anynaik 
rlnjiur;  ablamlih. 
The  oilli  lud  Eha  buulv  of  r^Eh.  and  net  e 

,  AcUff ;  a  pracLpltoni  bank;  a  naked  da- 
ached  ivck :  a  bare  and  hnkaa  placo  on 
bealUaofaUllDiinauDtaliL   AliowcUlen 


nioCEIIudUiiiUxbliiirUit.    TnKjtim. 

tnie  It  tonm  or  anten  lota  manr 

mea  to  Britato   and  Ireland,  aa 

_  iroo^ScarcIUI.  Ac— G.  Inbst  amarii 
■lem  or  braooh  laan  altor  tha  tall  ol  a 
or  on  a  aeed  after  the  lepafatlon  ol  Ita 


To  mark  with  a  aear  or  aean;  to 


BO*r  (ikki),  e.i    To  bo  coTirad  with  a  aoar; 
Bcarl  (ibar).  v't    To  icara;  to  terriQr. 

Scar  (•klr),  n.    [L.  aainu.]    A  lUb  of  the 

genu  Idbmi.     See  Scuus. 
fonb  (ikar'ab).  n.  I.  A  beetle;  a  icanbea. 

'BaCteuns   like  fearabt   In   tha  dnng  o( 

peace.'    MrutiTtger.^Z.  Applied  to  an  mdl- 

irldual  a*  a  term  of  nproach. 

BcantbBldB  C Jur-B-M'l-d«V  ».  ^"(l.  t^r- 


Latnflle  dlvldei  the  Scanbttldie  tolo  rii  lao- 
tlont.  viz.  Coprophagl  (dunB-eaten).  Aranl- 
ooli  (dwellen  to  aan^  Xjlophill  (dellghUng 


to  wood),  Fhjllopbagl  (leaf-eatan),  Anthobll 
Oiling  on  tlowen).  and  Uelltophlil  (deUght- 
tog  to  honey).  To  the  flnt  aactlon  bikiDg 
tbe  doiu-feadlug  Scanbail  and  the  ucred 


toiecta,  placed  by  ZJniL  al 


Icoleopteroi 
lahaadof  tl 


wUch  are  placad  In  holaa  axcavated  tor 
their  ncepUon.  By  tha  ftanch  entomolo- 
gUt*  of  tbe  preaaot  dur,  aa  well  aa  bj  aona 
Engliih  writen.  tha  nwna  Soarahnu  la  itllt 
ratalnad  gaunlcallj  for  the  gigantic  toaeota 
ptaoed  »  Uun.  at  tha  head  «  tha  gantu, 
(uchai  (IM  alaphaat  and  haroolai  beetle*. 
Tb*  S.  mctr.  w  lacrad  baetl*  of  the  Egyp- 
tiana.  waa  ragarded  with  giaat  Toneranon; 
and  llsinH  of  It,  plain  or  Inacrlbad  with 
characlen,  were  habltaalli'  worn  bj  the 
ancient  Xgrptlini  u  an  amulet 

B«»m)M(ikar'B-bt),  n.  A  beetle;anlnaect 
of  the  genUB  Scataovoa.  '  Scarabta  tbat 
batten  to  dnng.'    Buu.  <^  FL 

Boantmwich  (akar'a-moach ),  il    [R-.  acar- 

boffoon  In  moUer  dreia.  A  penonage,  In 
Italian  oomBdr,  imported  lUiginaUjr  from 
Spain.  vhoBB  onaractor  wa*  oomponnded  of 
trail*  of  Tanntlng  and  pcdtnwnen.  HI* 
coatao*  WW  bUek  trom  top  to  toe;  ha  wore 


a  black  Icqut  (kind  of  aquan 


term  li  hanoe  applied 
braggadodo. 

Soa^teOlto  (ikltr7)r6-ItY  n.  A  mineral  of  a 
pure  whila  colour,  raid  of  luille.  and  com- 
poaad  of  alanlDa,  bIUcl  ferric  oilde,  and 
water,  oocnrrina  a*  nlni  In  the  beds  ot 
aandatona  covanng  tha  cakareooi  rock  near 
Scarbcmiuh  (whanoe  the  nama). 

Scum  (lUra),  a.  (O.E.  narai,  anr*.  O.Fr. 
Bfeon;  HdUrra,  IL  leanD,  D.  aekoan.  acarca, 
Qsadr.  acHitj.  (paring,  from  LL.  eKunpnu, 
aeorwuB,  for  eicerpnii,  pp.  ot  L  egHnpo. 
to  plaok  or  cull  out— »,  out,  and  earpo,  lo 

euck]  1.  NotpIentltnloT*bondant;t)etog 
Bmall  qoautltr  to  proportion  to  tbe  de- 
mand; deSdent;  wanraig:  ai.  water  liaaira; 
wheat.  rfB,  barlej  Ib  leant;  money  la  amrca. 
S,  Being  few  In  nomber  and  Bcatiwd;  aal- 
dom  met  with;  ran;  ooconunon;  unlre- 
qnent;  aa,  good  hoiaea  an  Han*. 

i.  Scantily  supplied;  pooriy  pruTlded;  not 
barlag  much;  with  ti/. 

(HGaniaa  ilriUipn  IndiumeuiK   tHUnt. 
41  Bparing;  atlngT:  panlaonli 
-To  malrt  me'i  tif  team,  to 
voluntarily;  to  get  out  of  tha  wa 

SCATOa,  Soaro*l7  (iktr^  aUr*'!!),  ode. 
Hardly;  bareljr;  (cantlj:  but  Jut;  with  dUn- 
enlty;  aa,  I  can  teara  (or  laaraly)  apeak;  I 
could  leant  (or  Koreelu)  bailer*  my  eiea 
■With  a  (mnw  well-Ughisd  flame.'  siat. 
■HeacaKBlyknewhlnL'    DryOm. 


(•kbi'nientXn.  1.  In^iSdiu. 
~  "-  ~  bnllduig  of  wall*.  or_to 

taaf 

_  support  lor  a  plt-dsle 

Snneiuw,  Soardty  (Bkin'oss,  akirB-i.ti). 

n.  Tha  alata  or  condition  ol  being  acarca; 
a*,  (a)  smallne**  of  qoanllty,  or  amSlneu  In 
pn^iortloD  to  tha  want*  or  damanda ;  dafl- 
eleney:  as,aBrar«(uof  grain.  'Aswriitv 
ol  lore);  women.'  Drutim. 
PnlH.  like  (Did  isd  dlunDodi,  era  hi  nine  n 

Often.  BbKilutely,  daaoleuojr  of  tbtoss  neces- 
Bary  to  tha  anbalBtance  of  man;  dearth;  want; 
famine.  'Wbermf  eoauad  gnat  Mcanitia 
and  hanger.'  Pabyan.  '  Prorifdon  against 
the  en*iung  time  of  mmihi. '  Dr.  J.  SootL 
[SearttHtu  la  seldom  need  to  thla  aenae.) 
CA)Barenesfl;  tofraqnency. 


Scard  (sklrd).  n.     A  shard  or  fragment. 

[ProTlnolalKnglUhJ 
Bear*  (skikr),  v.t  pnt  &  pp.  narad;  ppr. 

:.     (O.K.  or  8a  stam,  to  take  fright; 

-     flee,  ihy,  lUrra,  to  drive 


iLdEforr, 


~T«  Bears  auav,  to  drive  away  by  frighten - 
tog. 

Boan(skir),  n.  A  endden  triahtor  panic: 
partlcnlarly  applied  to  a  sadden  tenor  to- 
splred  by  a  trUllng  cause,  ur  a  pnrel]'  hna- 
pnarr  or  oanaele**  alarm ;  as,  tha  Tolnntear 

SCan-bRlM  (^mbl  "  Someth^'^to 
frighten  a  babe;  a  bngbear.  Stobt.    [Ran.] 

■oarNiavJahtrliA),  n.  (Score  and crou.I 
1.  An^  frtghttnl  thing  set  up  to  frighten 
crow*  orouiarblrda  from  crop*;  heoce.  any- 
thing tarritytogwIthontdBnger;  arato  ter- 
ror. 'A  BooreoTDu  set  tn  frighten  fools 
away.'  Drwifon.— 2.  A  person  (O  poorand 
meaiily  dad  sa  to  reflemble  a  scarecrow. 

3.  A  sea-bird,  the  black  lem.  Ptmanl. 
(PrOTtocialEngUBh) 

-ll™t(ikfrflr),n.  Aflrealanun.  ■Belli 

toproclalmttam-jfr*.'    Htldtr. 


taring  tear/t  and  ladle*' 
■yea*^  7Bnnv*on.  — £.  In 
Aar,  a  nnall  eccleslaitlcal 
bannar  hanging  down 
from  tha  top  ot  a  crulBr. 
Soarf  (skarf).  B.C     L  to  thro*  louelT  on  to 


MV  icuoini  la^d  Ibout  I 


LTodi 


□raBWlth.aBcatl: 
krf  or  bandage ;  to 


c.  loeA;      g.jo;      ],Job;      n,  Fr.  ton; 


^baodag*. 

Siarfur  Ibe  lender  er'e  eliltil'iil  ilaj.     Slitt. 
■csif  (sUkif ),  n.    (leel.  titarfr,  Be.  Bsiirt.1 

A  cormorant     [FroVtodal  EngliBh.) 
Bcait  (IkftriX  n.     (game  word  aa  Bw.  ikarj.  a 

seam,  a  Jotot  (whence  ^carfea,  to  (cart); 

Daa.  sAvTTe,  to  ecarf,  to  unite  by  scarflng; 

So.  tfean,  a  scarf,  to  (c*il|    In  carp,  the 


b,  tiAlg:    ih,  a 


BCABF 
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timber  are  united  lo  as  to  form  a  continu- 
oni  piece:  or.  the  Dart  cut  away  irom  each 
of  two  pieces  of  timber  to  be  joined  to- 


1       T 


:? 


1 


Various  fonni  of  Scarfs. 

gether  longitudinally,  bo  that  the  corre- 
apondinff  ends  may  fit  together  in  an  even 
Joint  Different  acarf-Joints  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  cut  The  Joint  is  secured 
by  bolts  and  straps. 

Scarf  (  Bkiirf ),  v.  t.  [S w.  ikarfva,  to  Join  to- 
gether. See  the  noun.]  In  carp,  to  cut  a 
scarf  on ;  to  unite  by  means  of  a  scarf.  See 
the  noun. 

Scarfed  (skilrfd).  p.  and  a.  Covered  or 
adorned  with,  or  as  with,  a  scarf;  decorated 
with  scarfs  or  pendants. 

How  like  a  younker.  or  a  prodif^ 

The  tcatfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay  I 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return. 

With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails !    Skak. 

Scarf-jolxtt  (skNrf  Joint),  n.  In  carp,  a  Joint 
formed  by  scarfing. 

Scarf-skin  (skilrfskin),  n.  The  cuticle;  the 
epidermis:  the  outer  thin  integument  of  the 
body.  '  Not  a  hair  ruffled  upon  the  tcarf- 
tkin.'    Tennygon. 

Scarf-weld  (skftrTweld).  n.  A  peculiar  Joint 
made  in  welding  two  pieces  of  metal,  as 
iron,  together. 

ScariflcatiOIl (slcar'ifl-k&''shon). n.  [L. sea- 
rMeatio.  See  Soabift.]  In  iurg.  the  act 
of  scarifying;  the  operation  of  nutking  seve- 
ral incisions  in  the  skin  with  a  lancet  or 
scarificator  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away 
blood,  letting  out  fluids,  iftc. ;  the  act  of  re- 
moving the  flesh  about  a  tooth  in  order  to 
get  at  it  the  better  with  an  instrument 

Scarificator  (skar^i-fi-ki^'tdrXn.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  scarification  or  cupping.  It 
consists  of  ten  or  twelve  lancets  whidi  are 
discharged  through  apertures  in  its  plane 
surface  by  pulling  a  kind  of  trigger,  so  that 
in  passing  they  make  a  number  of  incisions 
in  the  part  to  which  the  instrument  is  ap- 
plied. 

Soarlfler  (skar'i-fl-^r).  n.  1.  The  person  who 
scarifies.— 8.  The  instrument  used  for  scari- 
fying.—a  In  offri  an  implement  with  prongs 
employed  for  stirring  the  soil  without  re- 
versing its  surface  or  altering  its  form.  Such 
implementa  are  also  called  8euJjHer%  CulU- 
vatort,  and  Ombben. 

Scarify  (skar'i-fIX  v.t.  pret  <fe  pp.  tearified; 
ppr.  $oarifyinp,  (Fr.  tcarifler,  L.  §earifico, 
from  Or.  tkanphcwtnai,  to  scratch  open  or 
scrape  up.  from  titonpW,  a  sluup-pointed 
instrumentj  1.  In  »urg.  to  scratch  or  cut 
the  skin  off,  or  make  small  incisions  by 
means  of  a  lancet  or  cupping  instrument, 
so  as  to  draw  blood  from  the  smaller  vessels 
without  opening  a  large  vein«  or  to  let  out 
fluids;  also,  to  remove  the  flesh  about  a 
tooth  in  order  to  get  a  better  hold  of  it— 
2.  To  stir  the  soil,  as  with  a  scarifier. 

Soarioua,  Scarloee  (sk&'rius,  ski'ri-osx  a. 
In  6ot  tough,  thin  and  semitransparent  dry 
and  sonorous  to  the  touch,  as  a  perianth. 

Scarlatina  (sklU'-Ia-t6'na), n.  [From  ioarlet.^ 
A  term  frequently  used  to  desisnate  that 
febrile  malady  commonly  called  in  English 
ScaHet  Fever,  It  is  characterized  by  fever, 
attended  about  the  third  day  with  an  erup- 
tion of  level  or  nearly  level  crimson  red 
patches,  first  appearing  in  the  fauces  and 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  breasts,  and  progres- 
sively on  the  whole  surface,  often  confluent 
and  terminating  about  the  seventh  day  in 
cuticular  exfoliations.  There  are  two  great 
varieties.  S.  eimplex,  in  which  the  fever  is 
moderate  and  terminates  with  the  efflor- 
escence, the  prostration  of  strength  being 
trifling,  and  the  contagious  power  slight ; 
and  S.  anginoea,  in  which  the  fever  is  severe, 
the  throat  ulcerated,  and  the  disease  highly 
contagious.  S.  maliona  has  been  reckoned 
a  variety  of  this  in  its  worst  degree.  Scar- 
latina seizes  persons  of  all  agea.  but  chU- 
dren  and  young  persons  are  moat  subject 
to  it 


Scarlattnons  (sklir-la-ti'nus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever.    DuT^liton. 

Scarlees  (skiitaes),  a.    Free  from  scars. 

SCflurlet  (skiii'let),  n.  (O.Fr.  eeearlate.  Mod. 
¥r,icartaU,  It  soaHatto;  generally  referred 
to  Ar.  or  Per.  eikarldty  eakarldt,  "but  the 
eastern  forms  are  as  likely  to  be  derived 
from  the  European  as  the  latter  from 
them.  Another  suggestion  is  L.  gaUUieue, 
galatieue  ruber  (Oalatian  red)  having  been 
employed  to  signify  scarlet,  from  cochineal 
being  received  from  Oalatia.  The  absence 
of  a  form  intermediate  between  galatieus 
and  eoarlet  militates  against  this  supposi- 
tion. Wedgwood  su^^esta  a  derivation 
from  the  L.  oaro,  eamw,  flesh,  the  It  acar- 
ruUino,  flesh-coloured,  becoming  Venetian 
eoarUUin,  mixed  white  and  red.  ]  1.  A  l>eau- 
tiful  bright  red  colour,  brighter  than  crim- 
son. The  flnest  scarlet  dye  is  obtained  from 
cochineal.— 2. Cloth  of  a  scarlet  colour;  scar- 
let robe  or  dress. 

All  her  houseliold  are  clothed  with  scarlet. 

VtOV.  XXXi.  91. 

8.  Dressed  in  scariet:  wearing  scarlet  'iSoor* 
<«(  hypocrite.'    Shak. 

Scarlet  (skaraetX  a.  Of  the  colour  called 
scarlet;  of  a  bright  red  colour;  aa,  a  eearlet 
cloth  or  thread;  a  scarlet  Up. —Scariet  bean, 
the  Phasedus  muU\/lorxts,  called  also  Soar- 
let  Runner,  a  native  of  Mexico,  cultivated 
as  a  vegetable  on  account  of  its  long  rough 
poda.  —  Scarlet  fever.  See  Scarlatina.— 
Scarlet  fish,  a  Chinese  flsh.  the  telescope 
carp:  so  called  from  ita  red  colour.  The  eyes 
in  these  fishes  are  exceedingly  prominent, 
and  the  fins  are  double.— iSeart^t  lychnis,  a 

Slant,  the  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  an  elegant 
order-fiower. —5oar2et  mapfe.a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  Acer  rvbrum,  or  red 
mtLple.— Scarlet  oak,  the  name  commonly 
given  in  the  United  States  to  the  Quercus 
coccinea,  from  the  beautiful  scarlet  colour 
of  its  leaves  in  sMtamn.— Scarlet  runner, 
the  scarlet  bean  (which  Beel— The  scarlet 
woman,  the  woman  referred  to  in  Rev.  xvii. 
4.  6.  The  term  ia  sometimes  applied  by 
Protestant  polemics  to  Rome  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Scarlet  (skiii^et),  v.t.  To  make  scarlet  or 
bright  red;  to  redden.    [Rare.] 

The  ashy  paleness  of  mr  cheek 

Is  scarlttcd  in  ruddy  flakes  of  wrath.       Ford. 

Scarlet-lake  (skirlet-l&k),  n.  A  red  pig- 
ment prepared  from  cochineaL 

8carniafe.t  Scarmoget  (skftr^mi^.  skttr'- 
mdj).  Old  and  peculiar  modes  of  spelling 
Skirmish. 

SoannlBClie,t  «k    A  skirmish.    Chaucer. 

Scam  (slcttmX  n.  (A.  Sax.  soeam;  IceL  Dan. 
and  Sw.  skam,  dung;  Sc.  sham,  cow-dung.] 
Dung.    [LocaL] 

Scam -bee  (skiim1>d),  n.  A  beetle.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  an  amber-coloured  fly 
frequenting  dung,  as  also  to  an  insect  resem- 
bling a  bee  with  the  same  habit    [Local] 

Scarp  (sk&rp),  n.  [Another  form  is  escarp, 
from  fr.  escarpe,  from  It  Scarpa,  a  scaip,  a 
slope,  from  the  German;  O.H.O.  scarp.  Mod. 
O.  scharf,  E.  sharp.]  In  fort  the  interior 
talus  or  slope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rampart 

Scarp  (skArp),  v.t    To  cut  down  like  the 
scarp  of  a  foriiflcaUon ;  to 
cut  down  as  a  slope. 

Scarpk  Scarpe  (skarpX  n. 
(0.  Pr.  escharpe.  See 
Scarf.]  In  her.  a  dimin- 
utive of  the  bend  sinister, 
supposed  to  represent  a 
ahoulder-belt  or  offlcer's 
scarf. 

Scarped  (skilrpt).  p.  and 
a.  Cut  down  like  the  scarp 


Scarp. 


of  a  fortification.  '  From  scarped  cliff  and 
quarried  stone.'    Tennyson. 

Scarph  (skarf).    Same  as  Scarf  (in  carp.X 

Scarret  isk&r),  n.  A  rock;  a  scar  or  precipi- 
tous cliff.    Shak. 

Scarred  (sklird),  p.  and  a.  Marked  by  scars; 
exhibiting  scars ;  specifically,  in  bot.  marked 
by  the  scars  left  by  bodies  that  have  fallen 
off;  the  stem,  for  instance,  is  foarred  by  the 
leaves  that  have  fallen. 

Scarry  (skar'i),  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  scars ; 
having  scars  or  marks  of  old  wotmda  — 
2.  Resembling  or  having  scars  or  precipices. 

Scart  (sklirt),  v.t  To  scratch;  to  scrape. 
Sometimes  applied  to  indistinct  or  indiifer- 
ent  writing.  '  And  what  use  has  my  father 
for  a  whin  bits  of  scarted  paper.'  Sir  W. 
Scott    [Scotch.] 

Scart  (skart ),  n.  l.  A  scratch ;  a  stroke  or 
dash  of  the  pen.    'Twa  skarts  of  a  pen.' 


Sir  W,  Scott.  — 2.  A  meagre,  puny-looUng 
person:  a  niggard.    [Scotch.] 

Scart,  Scartn(skttrtskttrth),n.  tFoTtoetff, 
IceL  skarfr,\    A  cormorant    [Scotch.] 

ScarOB  (sk&'rus),  n.  [L.]  A  genua  of  flshee 
of  the  family  Labridse,  or  that  of  the  Tmtara 
The  species  are  remarkable  for  the  atrao- 
ture  and  strength  of  their  laws,  which  pro- 
ject, are  convex  in  front  and  concave  within, 
and  present  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  enabling 
them  to  browse  without  difflculty  on  tbe 


;-«'>?5*B:^,;*^>:  V  - 


Scarus  cretensis. 

newest  layers  of  the  stony  corals,  the  ani- 
mal matter  of  which  they  digest,  evacuatiBfir 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  chalky  state.  The 
body  is  of  the  same  oblong-oval  form  aa  in 
the  wrasses,  and  the  scales  are  very  larse. 
Numerous  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  toe 
tropical  seas,  about  a  foot  In  length,  and 
from  the  brilliance  of  thefar  colouring,  oom- 
bined  with  the  peculiar  form  of  their  Jawa, 
they  have  received  the  name  of  parrot- 
Ashes.    See  Pabrot-fish. 

Scary  (sk&'riX  n.  Poor  land,  having  only  a 
thin  coat  of  grass.    [IammJ.] 

Scat,  Scatt  (skat),  n.  [A  Sax.  seeat,  a  tax. 
a  coin;  IceL  skattr,  Dan.  atot]  L  Tax;  tri- 
bute. 


When  he  ravaged  Norway. 
Laying  waste  the  kingdom, 
SeiziDff  scatt  and  treasure 
For  her  royal  needs. 


LoHSfkUam. 


2.  Damage;  loss. 
Scat  (skat),  n.  A  brisk  shower  of  rain,  driven 

by  Uie  wind;  and  hence  scatty,  ahowery. 

(jrose.    [LocaL] 
Scatch  (skach).  n.    [Fr.  escache,  a  kind  of 

horsebit]    A  kind  of  horsebit  for  bridlea. 

Called  also  ScatehvMuth. 
Scatchee  (skach'ezX  n.  pi.     [Fr.  ichaaaet, 

stilts,   O.Fr.    esehasses,  from  D.   tdMsit, 

schaatM.  a  high-heeled  shoe,  a  skate.  ]  Stilta 

to  put  the  feet  in  for  walklns  in  dirty  ptaoea. 
Scat<dunouth  (skach'mouUi),  n.    Same  aa 

Scatch. 

Scate  (sk&tX  n.    The  same  aa  Skate. 
ScatetoOUB  t  (ska-tftOirua),  a.    [L.  aeateftrw. 

a  spring;  scateo,  to  overflow.]    Abounding 

with  springs. 
Scath  (skath),  v.t    To  scathe.    [Thia  fdnn 

is  now  hardly  used.] 

You  are  a  saucy  boy :  1st  so  indeedt 

This  trick  may  chance  to  scaik  you.  SMst, 

Scath  ( skath X  n.  Scathe;  injury:  a  form 
hardly  now  used.  'Wherein  Rome  hath 
done  you  any  scath.*    Shak. 

The  court  has  conspired  I  Poor  court!  The  court 
has  been  ranquishcd,  and  wiil  bare  both  the  scmd^ 
to  bear  and  tlie  scorn.  Car/jfU. 

Scathe.  Scaitll(sk&thXn.  [A.  Sax.  aeeti^ 
injury,  sceatha,  an  enemy,  acethan,  to  in- 
jure ;  IceL  skathi,  skaethl,  O.  Fris.  skatMa, 
Ooth.  skathis,  D.  and  O.  schade,  injury.] 
Damage;  injury;  waate;  harm.  *  Guard  aa 
God's  high  gift  from  scathe  and  wrong.' 
Tennyson.  'Cyclea  of  struggle  and  scathe.* 
J.  R.  LoweU. 

Scathe.  Scaitli(sk&th).v.t.  [A.  Sax.  aealMan. 
soetithxan,  to  injure,  to  damage;  from  the 
noun.]  To  injure;  to  do  daniage  to;  to 
waste ;  to  destroy. 

There  are  some  strokes  of  calamity  that  tca^ 
and  scorch  the  soul.  irvwg. 

A  {(tant  oak.  which  heaven's  fierce  flame 
Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness.  SMeiUj. 

Scatheliche,t  a.    ScathfuL    Chaucer. 

ScathftU,  Sca^heftU  (skath^fni.  skith'fuix 
a.  Causing  scathe;  injurious;  harmful;  de- 
stmctlve.   Shak. 

ScathfUness,  ScatheftOnesa  (skathtul- 
nes.  8kath'fal-nes)b  n.  Injuriousneas ;  de- 
structivenesa. 

fkmthiniT  (sk&th'ing).  p.  and  a.  Injuring; 
destroying;  damaging;  harming;  blasting; 
as.  scathing  irony. 

Scathleaa,  Scathelesa(skathlea.  skithlaaX 
a.  Without  scathe;  without  waste  or  dam- 
age.   'To  be  dismissed  soatheUu:   Sir  W. 


Fftte.  fUr,  fat,  fill;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     nAte,  not  mOve;       tdbe,  tub,  buU;       oil.  pound;       ii,  8c.  abtme;     J,  8a  fey. 


SWtlllT.I  o-     In{nrioiu;  deitracUTA 

BntUld  (tkM'haid).  H.  In  Orknc)'  and 
ShfltJuul,  open  grouDil  for  pmatura  or  for 
funlibliiK  lual:  Kitluid.  Wrllten  bIu 
Soallaid,  SeadiaUi.  SmiUuld,  SealMd. 

■—"■"■^  (•kil'luid),  n.  In  Orkney  utd 
Sbetlud.liuidohlchiNad  ndiitT  called  eool 
for  the  right  of  paiture  ind  cattloc  peat 

tatMr(ikM'UrLF.IL     [A.  Bu  Mdtenin.  to 

the  uma  word  u  Aalttr.  onl/  In  the  UKer 
the  Initial  KQnd  fi  MiflaneiL  The  Or.  Otd- 
onntimi.  to  Kilter,  mtj  be  of  hlndnd  ori- 
glO-J   1.  To  throw  laoHiy  about;  to  iprlokle; 

1,  To  iprfDlde  (oniettiiiig  on :  to  b«iprmkle 
with  lUjaalhlDg  looielj  iprflijl. 

S,  To  diipene;  todlBalpite;  to  lepmnteor 
remove  tfilngitoadlrtuce from  ucholher 
'  Will  ituttT  yon  1100110  the  heithen.'  Lei. 
nrL  U.     '  To  icatltr  ud  dlipene  the  giddr 


and  the  Uks     DitiifaU,  Diiptri,  Scatter. 
Sm  nndar  Dtsurira. 
SwttW  (ikaftiri  ».i    To  dUperw ;  to  ba 
dbpansd  or  dlMlpatadi  to  mumta  from 
Mcn  otbari  to  itnsgle:  beitca.  U  (o  at  ru- 


Saitt«F-lmln(*kaft«r-bTio),n.  Aguaj 
— "--  -  ■■■- oghtltM  penon ;  — ' ■-■- 

. (ikrt^brind). 

haadhM:  thoughileM.    [Colloq.J 

|«tt*nd(ikat'ttnl),  pp.  1.  Dim^d: 
dlnlHted-.  Uilnl:r  iprnd:  tmbAlei  or 
tUnb  ipraad  over.— l.  In  but  Irregular  la 
poiloon :  wIthoDt  anf  apparsat  regular 
order;  aa,  teatttnd  branchei;   teatlmnd 

BeZnmdlr  (aoatUrd-Ui 

Snttamdkartftr^a.  ODewh 
Bimn*t-|O0d  (ikaffrgndX  n. 
waitM;  a  ipniathiln. 
BeattarliiK  (ikatttr-hii).  iL  I.  Tb*  act  of 
dliparaiiu.  — 1  AnTthTiw  Kattered;  that 
wbiflb  la  dlqienad.  (In  tnla  aeiue  genanllj 
— Id  la  the  pItiraL )  'Thepromlicaouiwiit- 
<nga  Dt  bb  flOBiiDOO  proildBnca. '  South. 
"  aglT  (akaflM^lng-ll)^  adr.  la  a 
1   or  dlaparaad  manner;    thinly; 


.     [Eare.1 


BcktUrllu  (•kat'Ur-llogX  n.  ATagabond; 
oaa  thatEai  no  fliad  faabllatloa  or  nil- 
Aaoec,  '  Foralgn  MMterlinaa '  Spttittr. 
(Kara] 

Scatulanttdka-ia-ri-nitya.  O-ctUimm: 

onty  troia  tcatto,  to  bubble,  to  gaih,  to 
ipring.  1  Sptlngliic  or  guahing  out,  ai  tba 
water  of  a  fountatn. 

S<»tvri(lnoiUt<ika(-Q-rl}'ln.ai).a.  [Lafai- 
Ew^ioiIiiryuuf.ipilDswalaT,  8o«8oi- 
turukt.]    Abounding  with  ipringa 

BcandfOkd).  It.    ToKild.    ISoolcb.] 

BOftop (ikap^n.  lAformoIfsiAi.]  l.lScotch 
andSorthera  EngUih.)  Poor,  tiard  land ;  a 
imall  bare  knoll-  — 1  [Scotch.]  A  bed  or 
atratom  of  ihell-flih ;  aa.  an  oviter-wauii,  a 
«uwt-Mup.— &  [Icel.  ifallp-Aana.)  A 
•peclM  of  dock,  the  F<ili(r^  marila.  It  li 
oommoD  In  North  America  aud  the  north  of 
Enropa;  and  Ittound  In  conilderabia  num- 
b«ra  on  onr  own  ooaata  dorlOE  the  winter 
montha  It  teedi  on  Dnall  flah.  molluKL 
and  hence  Iti  flaah  la  coarM.  Called  alu 
Haiup-dntt. 

Soknpar(ikap'^r),n.  AtoolhaTlDcaMml- 
drcDlar  face,  uaed  bf  eDgnren  to  dear 
awa;  tba  nacei  between  the  llnea  of  an 
engiuTlng,  In  tba  matmer  of  a  chlaeL 


BOMir  (ikar),  r.(.     To  tcara 

(Scotih.l 
Bokar  {ikarX  n.    [BeaScAB.] 

bank  of  earth  overtianglng  a 


,  from  A-BaL  » 


A  toll  c 


n  goodi  tkote 

utj'  anclgntly  etacted  of 

r  oSend  tor  aaJe  wltUa  their  praelneta 
ngtr  I  {akat'a.Jtr}.  n.    A  icaTenger. 
iTenn  (ikaVeDlx  v.t    To  elratiM  from 
□  Lth.     jEir^tlty.    (Sam.] 
Bl»T«n(ar(ikaT'en-ltr},  n.    [From 
(whlchaee^orlgliuiUji ^-  '""■ 

]  A  pettfoaoarvboae 


le  wlia  looked  after 


iiieaieiijn-,  poiwnmr.)  A I 

tlutf  waa  to  aee  that  th« ,. 

clean;  hence,  a  penon  whoee  empktinneDt 
li  to  dean  the  Hntta  of  a  dtjr.  b;  acraplna 
or  iweeping  and  carrring  off  the  Allh.  and 
hence,  one  eDgiged  In  anj  mean  or  dirty 

- -Seanni^r'i  Dawghler,  a  cormptiou  of 
St(nn(rlon'(  Danghirr,  an  Initrument  of 
t<ittun  Inrented  bi  Sir  W.  SkcTlngton. 
Lieutenant  ol  the  Ttiwar  la  the  relgn  of 
Henry  VUL.  and  conilitlng  of  a  broad lioop 
of  Iron,  which  to  compmHd  the  body  ai  to 
tone  the  blood  from  the  noae  and  ean,  and 


■>r  BuB.  which  gather*  oo  the  part*  with 
which  It  li  plao^  In  contact. 

Scnr  (ika),  n,     [Icel  Miagi,  a  firoi • — 

ilraga,  to  Jut  ont,  or  b«  promliMDl. 
moDtor]'.    (Shetland.) 


S.'iiriid 

■.eiblblt- 


(aj  a  Hane  or  portion  of  an  open, 
■olo  for  a  ilnale  Tolct  In  which  » 
dramatic  emotiona  an  dlaplajed. 

I  (ifna-rl),  n.    BccDetJ.    Ai 


laecd  the 
"(»)A 


to  cover.]  1.  A  itage;  the  place  where  dra- 
matic pieceiand  oSier  •taowiarecihlbllAd: 
that  part  of  a  tfaeatn  In  which  the  acting  ii 
done.  '  She  nulla  the  trisicKOH.'  CAunfill. 
S.  The  ImaslnaJT  ptacaln  which  the  actloD 
or  a  play  Ei  lUppOHd  to  occur ;  Uie  place 
repreiented  bj  the  ita^;  the  >iirroaadbiK* 
amid  which  anything  liaet  before  the  Imagi- 
nation    '  In  fair  Verona  when  we  lay  our 


re  anything  is  eihlblted ; 


I  and  chaiuca  muit  we  paaa '  A  d- 

A  place  and  obJeotiKen  together: 
a  new;  a  landicape ;  a  genera]  aapect  or 
combination  of  natural  Tlewt;  icenery.     'A 

0  One  of  the  painted  illdea  hanglngi.  orother 
deylceauied  to  give  an  appearance  of  reality 

to  the  action  of  a  play.  The  naual  fomu  ol 
Keneare,(a)llaticenaarllBta  SeeFUT.n. 

SClothi.  or  dr^p-acenea    See  DRoi>-wli<K. 
Borden  or  ■oBita.iUpi  of  canvaa  bung  from 
the  top  of  the  atage,  and  which  nay  either 

foliage.  An.  (d)  Wlogt.  long,  oairvir,  tut- 
right  aceDBi  on  framea  at  each  aide  of  tfie 
■tage,  having  much  the  Mme  affect  at  the 
bordera  — 3t1  teenei,  acenei  made  up  of  many 
partamonntedonframee  which  lit  Into  ea^ 
other,  ai  aa  Interior  with  walli.  doort,  wlu- 
dowi,  fireplace,  Ac.,  a  garden  with  built-up 
lenacea,  4c.— T,  A '  -•  -  ~- 


.;« 


ol  apUy;  adivlalou 
-  aplayai 


In  Uie  French  tlage  etery  entty  of  an  actor 
coniUtoteianewicene.  InthelEngllabitase 
the  labdlviilon  It  eitiemely  arbitrary,  the 
Bcenei  In  moat  ptayi  being  far  more  numeroua 
than  the  actual  chaugeaofaceue.  while  at  the 
uma  time  the  Prench  rule  li  not  otHerved, 
and  acton  enter  in  the  middle  of  a  Kane.— 
a  An  Bihlbltjon  of  itrongf  eellng  between  two 
or  more  penoua,  oinally  of  apathetic  or  pai- 
(ioDate  Vind,  luch  aa  la  reprewnted  m  a 
dramaor  depicted  In  a  romance;  atheatrlcal 
diaplay;  an  artificial  or  affected  action  or 


—Senu  patntiiy,  a  department  of  the  art 
of  patntlng  eovemed  by  the  lawa  of  perapeo- 
tJve,  ippUM  to  the  peculiar  eilsenclH  of 
a  theatre.  It  li  conducted  chiefly  in  dla- 
temper  or  wale^oalo(ln.  and  admlta  of  the 
moit  itiikingellecta— SeAind  Oitcata,  I>^ 

behind  thea .-..-^  ,_......_,. 

of  the  (lag*; 
patent  to  the  vuuui;  u 
to  a  certain  coiirae  i 

apeclally  acquainted 

Bomut  (>£n),  e.t.  pret.  &  pp.  temid;  ppr. 
Bxnijig.     To  exhibit;  to  make  an  eihlbl- 


.  actuating 
uuui:i  and  ol  the 

the  motlvea  inllu- 
yoranindlvldnaL 


ie  of;  to  dliplay;  La  aet  o 


(einfaDia-    Abounding  in acoaea. 

•caneiT,  or  Imagery.     CbUiiu. 
BaHW-maB(i(nDiBn).n.   Onewhomanagtia 

the  aceiMty  in  a  theatre;  a  aceae-tbllter. 
•a«n*-P*lnUr  (•iu'pint^r),  n.     One  who 
jpalati  tcenea  or  iceneiT  for  tliealrea 
tfmaiaf  (•ta'ir-IX  n.    l.  Tba 

iBcceialon  of  thaaeenea  ot  a  i 


»  The  ttaen — „ 

garded  mm  aplcti 

ol  view;  the  aggngale  ot  fealumor  oblect* 


<iin'ahltt4r),  n.  One  who 
arrangea  UK  movable  acenea  In  a  theatre  In 
accordance  with  the  requlreraenta  of  the 

loans-WOIk  (iCn'w«rk),  n.  A  dramatic 
eihlbttlon.  'A  piece  of  itagery  or  Meiu- 
■  ■    jrilbin. 


S-V:      l.Ml      a.  Ft.  ton;      ag,  il<v;      th.  t*en;  tb,  tMn;     w,  vlg;    »h,  wAig;    ih,  a 
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ton.  'Anything  $eenioal  to  be  aoted.' 
FulUr, 

All  these  sltuatioiu  communicate  a  tcmieat  anima* 
tion  to  the  wild  romance.  If  treated  drantatically. 

De  QutMCfy. 

Boenosrapll  (se'nd-grafX  n.  Same  as  Seen- 
ography. 

Soenpgrapbio,  Soenographloal  (sfin-o- 
gnifik,  Ben-d-grafik-al).  a.  Pertaining  to 
scenognphy;  drawn  in  perspective. 

Soraognipmcally  (ito-dipntrik-al-iiX  adv. 

In  a  icenoffraphio  nuuiner;  in  perspective. 

Boenograimy  (sfi-nog'ra.fl),  n.  [Gr.  tkitii, 
scene,  ana  graphd,  to  describe.]  The  repre- 
sentation of  an  object^  as  a  bnilding,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  perspective,  as  opposed 
to  a  ground-plan  or  an  elevation. 

Soent  (sentx  n.  (Formerly  also  tent  (*A 
stinking  tent*  HoUand^  from  Fr.  iientir»  to 
perceive,  to  smell,  from  L.  tentio,  tentin,  to 
perceive  by  the  senses.  SeeSSMSB.]  1.  That 
which,  issuing  from  a  bodv,  affects  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  ofanimals;  odour;  smell;  as,  the 
teent  of  an  orange  or  an  apple;  the  toent  of 
music 

His  duteous  handmaid,  throuf^h  the  air  improved. 
With  lavish  hand  diffuses  scetOs  ambrosial.      Prior. 

2.  The  power  of  smelling;  the  smell;  as,  a 
honnd  of  nice  toent.— 8.  Odour  left  on  the 
ground  enabling  an  animal's  track  to  be 
followed ;  as,  the  dogs  have  lost  the  teent; 
hence,  course  of  pursuit;  track. 

He  . . .  travelled  upon  the  same  scetit  into  Ethiopia. 

.Sir  /r.  rent//*. 

4.  Scraps  of  paper  strewed  on  the  ground  by 
the  pursued  in  the  boys'  game  of  hare  and 
hounds  to  enable  the  pursuers  to  track  them, 
the  pursued  being  allowed  several  minutes 
start. 

Boent  (sentX  v.L  L  To  perceive  by  the  olfac- 
tory organs;  to  smell;  as,  to  toent  game. 
Methinks  I  xotni  the  morning  air.       SJiaA, 

2.  To  imbue  or  fill  with  odour;  to  perfume; 
as.  to  toent  a  handkerchief. 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  stents  the 
evening  gale.  Bums. 

Boent  (sent),  v.i.  L  To  have  a  smell. 
'Thunderbolts  .  .  .  «oene  strongly  of  brim- 
stone.' UoUand.^!.  To  hunt  animals  by 
thehr  scent. 

Soentftd  (sent'ful)>  a.  1.  Yielding  much 
smell;  odorous.  ^The «een<ruZ  camomile.' 
Drayton.'— 2.  Of  quick  smeU.  '  The  teenifid 
osprey.'    W,  Browne. 

ftwntlntfy  (senting-U),  itdv.  By  scent  or 
smea   ~FuUer.    [Rare.] 

SoantleSB  (seniles),  a.  Inodorous;  desti- 
tute of  smelL    'SeentUttanddetA.*  Moore. 

Bccnils  (sep'sisX  n.  (Gr.  tkeptit,  doubt, 
hesitation,  from  akeptmnai^  to  look  at  or 
consider  carefully.]  Scepticism;  sceptical 
philosophy. 

Amoae  their  products  were  the  system  of  Locke,  the 
sctpsis  of  Hume,  the  critical  philosophy  of  KanL 

y antes  MartiHeau. 

BO0pter  (sep'tdr),  n.    Same  as  Sceptre. 

BooptlO  (skep'tik),  n.  (Fr.  teeptique,  from 
Or.  tkeptikot,  thoughtful,  reflective,  sceptlo. 
from  tkepeit,  investi^tion,  speculation, 
doubt,  from  tkeptomax,  to  look  about,  to 
look  carefully,  to  examine  critically,  from 
same  root  as  L.  tpeeio,  tpecto  (whence  tpee- 
taeU,  Ac.]  One  who  doubts  the  truth  and 
reality  of  any  principle  or  system  of  princi- 

Eles  or  doctrines ;  one  who  disbelieves  or 
esitatet  to  believe;  a  disbeliever. 

Whatever  sceftie  could  inquire  for. 

For  every  *  why'  he  liad  a  '  wherefore.'  Hmtibras. 

Specifically,  (a)  in  phUot.  a  Pyrrhonist  or 
follower  of  ^yrrho.  the  foimder  of  a  sect 
of  philosophers  who  maintained  that  no 
certain  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the 
reports  of  the  senses,  and  who  therefore 
doubted  of  everything.  (6)  A  person  who 
doubts  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God 
or  the  truth  of  revelation;  one  who  dis- 
believes in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  By  some  writers  spelled 
Skeptic 

Suffer  not  your  faith  to  be  shaken  by  the  sophiittries 
tA  sceptics.  Clark*. 

8O0ptlC  (skep'tik),  a.  Same  as  Sceptical 
floptical  (ucep'uk-al).  a.  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  sceptic  or  scepticism; 
holding  the  opinions  of  a  sceptic;  as,  (a) 
hesitaung  to  admit  the  certainty  of  doc- 
trines or  principles;  doubting  of  everything. 
'  Sceptieal  and  wavering  minds. '    Bentley. 

If  any  one  pretends  to  be  so  sce/Hcml  as  to  deny 
his  own  existence.  ...  let  him  for  me  enloy  his  be> 
loved  happiness  of  being  nothing,  until  hunger  or 
some  other  pain  convince  htm  of  the  contrary. 


Q>)  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion. 

The  sceptical  system  subverts  the  whole  foundation 
of  morals.  R.  Hall. 

adv.    In  a  soep- 


Soepttoally  (skep'Uk-al-liX 
tical  manner;  with  doubt. 


We  shall  not  ourselves  venture  to  determine  any- 
thing on  so  great  a  point ;  but,  sceptically,  leave  it 


undedded. 


Cnttworth, 


Soeptica]nes8(skep'tik-al-nesXn.  The  state 
or  Quali^  of  being  sceptical ;  doubt ;  i^o- 
fession  ox  doubt  'Continual  waveriiig  or 
teeptieaXnest."    FuUer. 

8oeptiolBm(skep'ti-si2m).n.  {JFr.teeptioitme. 
See  SOBpno.]  The  doctrines  or  opinions  of 
a  sceptic ;  disbelief  or  inability  to  believe ; 
doubt;  incredulity;  as,  his  statemenU  were 
received  with  much  tceptidtm;  to^idtm 
as  to  the  theory  of  development  Specifi- 
cally, (a)  the  doctrines  of  the  Pyrrhonlsto  or 
soepUoal  philosophers;  universal  doubt;  the 
scheme  of  philosophy  which  denies  the  cer- 
tainty of  any  knowledge  respecting  the 
Shenomena  of  nature:  that  tendency  of 
nought,  or  system  of  doctrine,  the  object 
of  which  is.  by  denying  the  existence  ox  all 
grounds  of  knowledge,  to  introduce  univer- 
sal doubt  and  suspension  of  assent 


only  effect  is  to  cause  that  momentary  amazement 
and  irresolution  and  confusion  which  Is  the  resuh  of 
scepticism.  Hume, 

(&)  A  doubting  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  or 
a  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  of  the  being,  perfections,  or 
truth  of  God.'  'A  medium,  namely,  moral 
certainty,  between  teepticiein  on  one  hand 
and  papal  infallibility  on  the  other.'  WtUer- 
land. 

BoepttOlse  (skep'ti-dzX  v.*>  pret  teeptieized: 
ppr.  tcepticizing.  To  act  the  sceptic;  to 
doubt ;  to  pretend  to  doubt  of  everything. 

You  can  afford  to  scepticise,  where  no  one  else  will 
so  much  as  hesiute.  Sha/Usbury. 

Booptre  (sep't^rX n.  (Fr.,  from  L.  toeptmm, 
ttomQr.tkipironf  astafforstickto  lean  upon; 
a  staff,  as  the  badge  of  command,  from  tkipto, 
to  prop  or  lean.]  1.  A  staff  or  baton  borne 
by  a  monarch  or  other  ruler,  as  a  svmbol  of 
office  or  authority;  a  royal  or  imperial  mace. 
Est  V.  2.  Hence— 2.  Boyal  power  or  autho- 
rity; as.  to  assume  the  totptre. 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Tudah.  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  titt  Shiloh  come. 

Gen.  alia.  so. 
Soeptre  (sep't^r),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tceptred; 
ppr.  teeptrxng.  To  give  a  sceptre  to;  to  in- 
vest with  royal  authority,  or  idth  the  ensign 
of  authority.  'Thy  cheeks  buffeted,  thy 
head  smitten,  thy  hand  tceptred  with  a 
reed.'    Bp.  HaU. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  sceptred  suppliant  bends. 

TicMl 
Sceptred  ^p't^rd).  a.    Bearing  or  accom- 
panied with  a  sceptre;  hence,  pertaining  to 
royalty;  regal. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 

In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by.      UiU»n. 

SoeptreleM  (sep'ter-les),  a.  Having  no 
sceptre. 

Soernet  (B^niX  v.t.    To  discern.    Spenter. 

8o2iaap-BtlOker(shllp'BUk-«rXn.  [D.,  sheep- 
choker.]  A  South  African  serpent  of  the 
family  Coronellidie,  very  common  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a  handsome  little 
reptile,  prettily  marked,  and  brisk  and  agile 
in  its  movementa  It  lives  on  insects  and 
small  lizards,  on  which  it  darts  with  great 
swiftness.    Its  length  is  about  2  feet 

SohabBleger  (shap'tad-ger),  n.  (G..  from 
tehabeti,  to  rub  or  grate,  and  ziegtr,  green- 
cheese,  whey. )  A  kind  or  green  cheese  made 
in  Switzerland,  to  which  the  flavour  of  Meli- 
lottu  cotruUa  is  communicated. 

Bohah  (sha).  n.    Same  as  ShaK 

Sobalen-blende  (shai'en-blend).  n.  JG., 
shell-blende.  ]  Testaceous  blende ;  a  sulphide 
of  zinc,  containing  iron  and  lead.  Found  at 
Geroldseck  in  the  Brisgan. 

gohalBtelll  (thal'stInX  n.  (O.,  shell-stone.] 
The  same  as  Tabular  Svar. 

Sohapilger  (shap'zi-g^r),  n.  SameaaSeAod- 
zieijer. 

SolUlll]n-«artll(shoum'6rth).  n.  [Q.tchaum, 
foam,  froth,  and  K  earth.]  Aphrite  (which 
see). 

8che<UAgm(tk^di-azm),n.  [Or.  tchediatma^ 
from  tchediazo,  to  do  a  thing  off-hand,  from 
tchediott  near,  sudden.  ]  Cursory  writing  on 
a  loose  sheet    [Bare.  ] 

Schedule  (shed'&l,  aed'tU.  also  sometimes 
sked'aiX n.  [O  Fr.  tchedule,  tromL.  tdudula. 


dim.  of  tcheda,  a  scroll,  leaf  of  paper,  diotrt 
writing,  from  Or.  tcMdi»  a  tablet,  m.  leef. 
from  root  of  tehit6,  L.  scuufo,  to  split.]  A 
sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  conte tiling  a 
written  or  printed  list,  table,  or  inventory: 
a  list  or  catalogue  annexed  to  a  larser  docii> 
ment,  as  to  a  will,  deed,  lease,  or  uie  like. 

I  win  give  out  divers  sekethiUs  of  my  beauty  ;  It 
shall  be  laventoried,  and  every  particle  mssd  ticewcil 

labelled  to  my  wiU.  —     ' 


Bdiedale  (shed'Ol  or  sed'&lX  v.t  pret.  A  pp 
«eAe(fti{0<f;*ppr.  tcheduUng.  To  plAoe  in  m 
schedule  or  catalogue. 

Bcheele'a-green  (sheiz'grto).  n.  A  irreen 
pigment  consisting  of  a  pulverulent  sraenite 
of  copper,  first  prepared  by  Sektele,  a  oele> 
brated  Swedish  chemist;  it  is  used  both  In 
oil  and  water-colour  painting. 

Scheelettlie  (sh$re-tinX  n.  A  mineral  of  a 
green,  yellow,  brown,  or  red  colour,  and 
resinous  lustre,  being  a  native  tunffstate  of 
lead,  and  consisting  of  tungstio  add  said 
lead. 

Sclieelliif  BcheeUum  (shfiVin,  shdli-am).  n. 
A  different  name  of  tungsten,  a  hard  briMle 
metal  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  and  briUiant. 
See  Tungsten. 

Bcheelite  (sheilt).  n.    A  tungstato  of  lime. 

Bcheel-lead  Ore  (shdl'ied  dr).  n.  A  tiu]«> 
state  of  lead. 

Scheererlte(shdr'dr-!torshJu^6r-ItXA.  lAftcr 
Von  Sch^rer,  its  discoverer,  in  1821.]  A 
mineral  resin  of  a  combustible  nature,  f  oond 
in  a  bed  of  brown-ooal  near  St  Gall  in  Swf  t* 
zeriand.  It  occurs  also  in  peat  It  wi^esn* 
to  be  a  mineral  naphthalene. 

Scheik  (sh£k).  11.    Same  as  Sfteil^. 

8chellll,tSlie]2nt(shelm).n.  [O.Yr.tekeinu, 
a  rogue,  a  rascal,  from  G.  scaeZm,  a  rognew 
fh>m  root  of  tcale.  The  word  was  intro> 
duced  into  France  by  the  German  neroen- 
ary  soldiers  hired  by  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XIL]  A  rogue;  a  nacal:  a  low 
worthless  fellow.  Written  also  SeheUum, 
Skellwn. 

Scheltopiiilk,  Sheltoimsik  (shel't6>p6- 
zikX  n.  (The  native  Siberian  name.1  A 
genus  (Pseudopus)  of  saurian  reptilea.  The 
oiJy  species  known  is  found  in  Siberia, 
Greece,  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
to  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  coasta 
of  Africa.  It  hannte  thick  herbage  and 
grasqr  places. 

Bchema  (skd'ma).  n.  L  In  the  system  of 
Kant,  an  obiect  which  existe  in  the  under- 
stamUng  independently  of  matter;  a  ayno- 
nym  of  form. 

The  sehtma  Is.  in  itself,  always  a  mere  product  of 
the  inufinatioD.  But  as  the  synthesis  of  iroa(iaittk» 
has  for  ns  aim  no  single  intuition,  but  merely  unity  la 
the  determination  of  sensibility,  the  seM*mm\k  ctearly 
distininiiahable  from  the  image.  Thusi  if  I  place  five 

points  one  after  another this  is  an  image  of 

the  number  live.  On  the  other  hand.  If  I  only  ttink 
a  number  in  general,  which  mav  be  either  ive  or  a 
hundred,  this  thought  is  rather  toe  representarion  of 
a  method  representing  in  an  image  a  sum  {/e^.  a 
thousand)  in  conformity  with  a  conception,  than  the 
image  haelC  an  image  which  I  should  find  dUBculty 
in  rcnderiiw  perceptiDle  to  sight,  and  comparing  with 
the  concepoon.  Now  thb  representation  of  a  general 
procedure  of  the  imagination  to  present  Its  image  to 
a  conception,  I  call  the  schema  of  the  conception. 

TranstatioM  ^Kamt. 

2.  In  the  system  of  Leibnits,  the  principle 
which  is  essential  to  each  monad,  and  which 
constitutes  the  characteristics  proper  to 
each  of  them. 

Schematic  (skft-matik).  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
scheme  or  schema. 

They  have  been  compelled  to  violate  them  in  <Bf- 
ferent  ways,  in  their  various  and  contradictory  at- 
tempts to  reduce  these  four  moods  to  their  schemmtir 
proprieties.  Sir  IV.  HamtH&n. 

SchenULtinil  (sk§'raat-iKm).  n.  (Gr.  sdk^tiMi- 
Otmoe,  from  tehHna.  See  SCHUnc]  L  In 
aetroL  the  combination  of  the  aspects  of  hea- 
venly bodies.— 8.  Particular  form  or  dispo- 
sition of  a  thing;  an  exhibition  in  outline 
of  any  systematio  anrangemente;  outline; 
figure.    [Rare.] 

Every  particle  of  matter,  whatever  form  or  jtAcm. 
atum  tt  puts  on,  must  in  all  coaditkms  be  eqaaUy 
extended,  and  therefore  take  np  the  sane  room. 

Bchematllt  (skd'mat-istX  n.  A  projector; 
one  given  to  forming  schemes;  a  schemer. 

The  treasurer  raaketh  little  use  of  the  schemattstt, 
who  are  daily  plying  hhn  with  their  visions,  but  to  W 
thorou);hly  convinced  by  the  comparison  that  his 
own  notions  are  the  best.  Sw\/t. 

SchenULtlBe  (ski'mat-bX  v.t  pret  A  psn 
tchematited;  ppr.  tchematixing.  To  form  a 
scheme  or  schcones. 

Bcheme  (sk«mX  n.  (Fr.  tehhne,  L  teUma, 
from  Gr.  tchima^  from  ttkein.  to  have  to 
hold,  to  hold  or  keep  in  a  certain  dlncUoa. ) 


Fite.  flir.  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te»  not,  mOve;     tfibe.  tub^  b^U;     oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abtme;      JT,  8c  fry. 


oacerted   Kheme   ol  miic 


Lt  (ikSm),  B. j.  To  lonnoplmn;  to  coD- 

Belwine-mi«h  (ucin'irchx  n.    [it  ana 

i«ind.ulTU»mpleta>rcb.]  An  mnh  which 
formi  ■  porUon  of  «  clrcla  ta«  thin  *  Hmi- 
drele.      Boni«tlni«     Brroneoiulj    written 

BctlMIMtlll  (•kimTu)).  a.     Fall  ot  lebemei 


hflwmlng  (ikf  mlns).  P-  uid  a.  PUnnlnc ; 
eodtrlTliig.  —  1.  OInn  to  lonnlng  tcbiaatt; 
■rtfol;  tnirlBnlug, 


BatmnlnKlr  (ikSm'ing-llX  o^>< 
Ins  or  contririnc. 
aot.«nKt  <iUin1>t),  n.     A  •eb 


Jsctot. 

Inwth  equl  to  00  tttdE  or  abont  V}  mllH 
SdlWUk-bMr  ( (henKkliir  X  ■>.  [O.  KAoit- 
tiitT,  (rom  KJUntm.  (o  pour  oat,  becuiia  pot 
on  dnusht  hxhi  •ftar  it  It  msdn.  ]  A  Und 
of  mfid  G«rmui  beer;  Gernun  dnught  b«»r, 
Bdiarb«(il>«i'b«t).>i  BwneuSAf^l. 
BoharlMtltll*  (■htr-bsf ddl, A  Anltlninnt 
vendar  ot  iharbet,  irnip.  n^t,  Ac,  in  uit- 
{•chtr'tr-It],  n.     S« 


Adiy: 


.    [Qr.  , 


;irj.\ 


■playful  or  tpoi.. 

8oll«no  (ilur^ad).  n.    (It.1 
»Ut  ippUed  to  ■  puags  ot  I 

Kter  in  miiilcil  pi«c«iot  i „.^  _ 

In  »nipboniH.  qturtattoi,  Ac 

SCdwiU (■k«'ili). n.  (Or  Kkuu.troRiKAtin, 
to  hold.  e«e  ScaRm.]  it  OmwnU  *tBis 
or  dinoaltlon  ol  (ha  bodj  or  mind,  or  ot 
ona  ttalnK  with  r«ard  to  other  thlngi:  habl- 
toda,  — £  In  rM.  a  itatcmcat  ot  what  ti 
conaldarad  to  ha  tha  adTcnarr^  hablCudo 
otmlnd.  br  wu  ol  arnunant  againHhlm. 

SctWtU^t  iolurU««ir(^*m,  •ketn-al). 
a.  [Sea  3CHMm]  Perlainiig  to  tha  atata 
of  the  body:  coiuUtntloiul;  habltiul. 

BdWIuAsitlft  (ihOk-larri-ii),  n.  In  hon- 
our of  John  UM  Jaroea  ScAiuckwr.  Qsmiiin 
botuilita.1  A  DnaU  manh  hem,  luL  nHrr 
jnncaslDaoeia,  ot  wide  diitribntli 
crteping  raotatock.  srect  ■lendi 
and  a  laafr  acapi 
lowfih  (ii-panl 
gnwi  In  wBl  ipor 
parts  ot  Britain. 


a  tpoHlTa  char- 


r   \n 


land)  gin,  from  ScAirdain,  In  Holluid.wblGh 

glad  Khiufam, '  JtrraiA. 
BaliUlaT-ipu'(ihll'«r.i^),n.  \a.iekaUin, 
to  change  colotir.  and  &  jipar.  J  A  geniu  of 
mualve  in>|piHiti-aUlc»ua  ipan,  compTti- 
Ingfonrvarletlea,  name!)',  common  •chlller- 
■par,  broQiite,  brpenthe ne,  and  iDthophyl- 
Ute.    It  liot  a  pearlrloilre  and  changeable 

BcMIllns  (ihU'hig),  n.    Same  at  StOUng 

Sclllll.tu  (ufnni).  n.    [Prom  Or.  tekiaot,  the 

tram  thli  trM  ilmllar  Ui  maitlc.  ]  A  genni 
ot  treai  and  ahralu,  nal  order  Anacardl- 
tt*m,  DiUree  ot  troploil  Ameriea.  Ther 
hare  iinall  whits  floweia  In  terminal  axil- 
iarr  panlclei.  and  nnaqaallr  planate  lAane 
with  aTBiy  long  terminal  leaflet.  Thelearei 
ot  lome  ipaclei  are  lo  filled  with  a  r«ainoIU 
flnld  that  the  leait  degnta  of  nniuiul  reple- 
tion of  the  tlaine  canaea  It  to  be  dlBC<- -■ ' 

thai  aome  of  them  fill  the  air  with  tn 

BchlruUlit  (ihlr^nanX  n-    A  Aberit 

Bdllmi*  (tklr'ra*).     -- - 


ckittna,  from  «cAizd, 
cinda,  and  toA.  Sa: 
eparala,  to  part)    .- ,„ 
fimiiinnltj ;  ipeciflcallj 


oSenc*  DT  iln  ol  leeklng  If  ,_ 
lion  In  a  church  wlUioat  loil  a 

among  our  cleisj.'    Tjfn4alL 


foada'n.O.  tehtidtn,  t 


a  chorch  or  de- 
Kcaalosed  bjr  dl- 
I  of  unity  amoDE 
■'—t  faith;  the 


In  tniuie.  an  Intarral  equal  to  half  a  comma, 
aee  Comma.!. 

^^hlT^nf"'^  Bahlmimtiail  (di-maf  Ik.  iii- 
matlk-alXo.  Pertalnlug  (oichlim:  Imply- 
ing teUnn;  partaking  of  the  nature  ol 
■cnlam;  tending  to  Khum;  a*,  tehumatital 
opinlona  or  piopouli. 


(■li-matTk).  ft  OneS'^'^- 
raia  mm  an  eaUbliihed  church  or  relhrl- 
oua  faith  on  account  ol  a  dlvenitr  of 
opihtoni;  one  who  partakes  in  a  achlam. 


BCHOLABLT 

hotaniila  rvgardad  at  a  tribe  st  Uifnoll- 
aesB,  dlitlnguiahed  tram  the  tma  Uafuoliie 
chlellj  bj  (heir  climbing  habit,  want  ot  itl- 
pulea,  and  nnlMnud  flowatt. 

SbbUauUliu  (ihl-ian'thua).  n.  A  gannt  ot 
plants,  nav  order  Scropholatiaoaia  The 
■peclei  are  One  flowering  anouali,  bstln4[ 
lundioiiie  *lolBt,  white,  or  crtmion  flowen 
and  much-dlTided  leaTes.  The*  are  natlies 
olChiU. 

BcbliodiuCihli'o-daiVn.  An  extinct  gemu 
of  UunelUbniichlite  MoUOKa,  the  foi^  re- 


Oqb  of  the  Schl- 

(■hl-iap'o-da),  ft  pi.  [Or.  tdiiil. 
lu  I.10.T0,  •ndpoM,  podin,  a  loot]  A  tribe 
of  loag-taUed  dEcspod  cnuUceani,  the  lege 
ol  which  are  accompanied  bjr  an  eitemal 
articulated  branch  a>  long  at  the  llmba, 
which  thus  appau  double  in  nnmber.  They 
arealloIimaUilie.andmaHne-  TheUjUl, 
or  nnoiium-ihiiraD.  fnmiihea  an  eumpla. 
ip't«r-li).  n,  (Or.  tAM, 
aivUrU,  a  fern.)  A  foiall  ge- 
belonglng  to  the  coil-neanun, 
ao  named  from  their  deeply-cleft  palmited 
learea.  Thev  are  auppoied  to  haTe  been 
tropical  climkng  plants. 
BtiUstcIient  (•iOI-kfr'n),  ft    [After  :S<:Un- 

nat.  order  Sa^dsceie.  8.  Crifuffa,  the  beat 
known  (or  only)  apeclei,  Ii  a  tree  with  leave! 
abruptIyplDtuiM.«nd  •mall  flowen  dltpoaed 
in  ■ntke.like  racemei.  It  ii  a  native  of 
tropical  Ada ;  in  tome  parts  of  India  It* 
Mtringent  baric,  mixed  with  oil.  la  used  aa 
a  remedy  tor  the  itch 

SoUlCh  (■hllk),  ft     [O.]    Sameii^UcA. 

SotUUelM (ihrnelf Hyn.  10]  AklndolgUu 
prepared  In  Bohemia,  chlefiy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receirlng  the  red  colour  imparted 
by  the  oxide  of  gold. 

-         ■■  -     ;ihnil-dMi-a),n.    [Inhononri 


by  the  oxide  of  gold. 
B4±mldalla(ihnil-dyii-a),n.    [In 

C  C  ScAinideL  a  pmleuor  ot  bol 


hingen.]  A  genua  ot  ihrubi.  nat  order  Ba- 
pindacea.  The  •peclet  arv  trees  or  ahrobi. 
uioBlly  with  trifoliate  leiTca  and  racemoae 
white  flowen  The  fruit  of  S.  mmta  U 
eaten  by  the  natives  ot  Coromandel,  and 
Uie  n»t  la  employed  ai  a  cure  tor  dtarrbeM. 
They  are  natlretol  the  tropliji,  eipecUlly 
thoK  of  the  New  Wortd. 
lolmiiiiin,  Bcliiupi(i'"isp>)>  '>-(<}.  Kknanit, 
a  dram.]  A  dram  of  Hollandi  gin  or  otner 
inlont  iplriU. 


„     .     —   0  lining  mem- 

■ne  ul  the  noatrili;  the  pituitaiv  mem- 
ane:  to  named  from  3(Aneidtr,  who  flnt 


bog  plants,  ui 
in  bet£or  on 


'iaa\  n.  [From  Or.  icAolniit, 
e  into  cordage]  A  seuui  ot 
.t.  order  Cyperaceie.  The  ipe- 
de  geographleal  range.  They 
Le  habit,  with  the  Inflorescence 
iwdEd  paolclet.  They  are  ute- 
g  bandi  tor  tyliu  on  goodi. 
S.  ni^rieanf  (black  boa-nub)  !•  the  only 
European  ipecles;  It  Is  aBritlui  plant. graw- 
iiw  In  bogi  and  wet  moon. 
Benolv  (ikortr),  n.  (From  LL  tehiAarU, 
O.Yt.  acdier,  Uod.  Fr.  ieclitr,  fromLteAofa, 
a  tchooL  See  SCHOOL.]  L  One  who  atteniti 
*  tchool ;  ona  who  learnt  dI  a  teacher :  one 
who  la  under  the  tulUon  of  a  preceptor ;  a 

Cpil:  a  diKiple, —  1.  A  man  ol  letteni  a 

tlon:  a  person  ot  high  attainments  In  tclsice 

t.  One  that  learnt  anything;  u.  an  apt 
icholar  in  Ihe  school  ot  vice.  —1.  Ooe  ac- 
quatnted  with  bookt  only;  a  boohdih  theor- 


ist: a 


,    [Kan] 


fi.  An  undergnulnate  In 
who  belonxs  to  the  toui 
and  receiTei  a  portion 
lumish  him  with  tha  m 
bis  itudlci  dnrlng  the  ac 
BchnlaHtrt  (ako-lafl-t 


idation  ol  a  college, 
earn  ol  protecntliig 


J.  ^one.._ 
Bcliolu'l7  (ikol'i 


BoliOlaXlTt  (skortr-ll),  ode.  In  the  manner 
of  a  echoUr;  at  becomes  a  icholar.  'Speak 
KJMarty  and  wisely.'    SliOi. 


b,  Fr.  Ion;      ng.  tin;; 


i;  th.  CUn;     w.  irig; 
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mm,  'Anything  acenioal  to  be  acted.' 
FtiXUr. 

All  these  situations  communicate  a  seenieal  anima* 
tk>n  to  the  wild  rotuance,  if  treated  dramatically. 

De  QutHCfy. 

Boenoerapll  (ad^nd-graf),  n.  Same  aa  Seen- 
ography. 

BoenograpMo,  SoenograpMcal  (B§n-o- 
grafil^  aen-d-mfik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
scenography;  drawn  in  perspective. 

Botnograpmoally  (s£n-6-gnirik-al-U).  adw. 
In  a  •cenographic  manner;  in  perapectire. 

Scenography  (•d-nog'rapfl).  n.  [Or.  «Wm^, 
scene,  and  ffraphd,  to  describe.]  The  repre- 
sentation ox  an  object^  as  a  building,  accord- 
ing to  the  mles  of  perspective,  as  opposed 
to  a  ground-plan  or  an  elevation. 

Boenf  (sentX  n.  [Formerly  also  ient  ('A 
stinking  sent,'  HoUand),  from  Fr.  iientir,  to 
perceive,  to  smell,  from  L.  ientio,  ientire,  to 
perceive  by  the  senses.  See  Skhsb.]  1.  That 
which,  issuinff  from  a  bodr,  affects  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  of  animals:  odour;  smell;  as,  the 
teent  of  an  orange  or  an  apple;  the  teetU  of 
musk. 

His  duteous  handmaid,  through  the  air  improred. 
With  lavish  hand  diffuses  ittMts  ambrosial.      PrUr. 

8.  The  power  of  smelling ;  the  smell ;  as.  a 
hound  of  nice  $oent.—i.  Odour  left  on  the 
ground  enabling  an  animal's  track  to  be 
followed ;  as,  the  dogs  have  lost  the  »cent; 
hence,  course  of  pursuit;  track. 

He  . . .  traTelled  upon  the  same  seertt  into  EthiopiA. 

Sir  ir.  TemfU. 

i.  Scraps  of  paper  strewed  on  the  ground  by 
the  pursued  in  the  boys'  game  of  hare  and 
hounds  to  enable  the  pursuers  to  track  them, 
the  pursued  being  allowed  several  minutes 
start 

Boent  (sentX  v.t  L  To  perceive  by  the  olfac- 
tory oigans;  to  smell;  as,  to  iotnt  game. 
Methinks  I  tctnt  the  momini^  air.       Shak. 

2.  To  imbue  or  fill  with  odour;  to  perfume; 
as,  to  fOtftU  a  handkerchief. 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  xctnts  tlie 
erening  inUe.  Bums. 

Boent  (sent),  lo.i,  1.  To  have  a  smelL 
'Thunderbolts  .  .  .  soent  strongly  of  brim- 
stone.' ffoJZatuf.— 2.  To  hunt  animals  by 
their  scent 

BoentAll  (sent'ful),  a.  1.  Yielding  much 
smell;  odoroua  'The «een<^t(Z  camomile.' 
Dravton.'— 2.  Of  quick  smell.  '  The  aeet^ful 
osprey.'    W.  Browne. 

Boentinidy  (senf  ing-ll),  adv.  By  scent  or 
smelL   ~FulUr.    [Rare.] 

Boentless  (sentlea),  a.  Inodorous;  desti- 
tute of  smell.    *  SeentUu  and  deud.*  Moore. 

Bo«rp8l8  (sep'sisX  n.  [Or.  akeptit,  doubt, 
heutation,  from  Aeptotnai,  to  look  at  or 
consider  carefully.]  ScepUciam;  sceptical 
philosophy. 

Amone  their  products  were  the  system  of  Locke,  the 
tctfsis  of  Hmue,  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant. 

yamts  MmrtineaH. 

Boepter  (sep't^r),  n.    Same  as  Sc^re. 

Bo^tlo  (skep'tik),  fi.  [Fr.  sMpfi^iM,  from 
Or.  sJtcpeilrof,  thoughtful,  reflective,  sceptic, 
from  skepeiif  investigation,  speculation, 
doubt,  from  tkeptomai,  to  look  about,  to 
look  carefully,  to  examine  critically,  from 
same  root  as  L.  tpeeio,  tpecto  (whence  tpee- 
tade,  &c.]  One  who  doubts  tne  truth  and 
reality  of  any  principle  or  system  of  princi- 
ples or  doctrines ;  one  who  disbelieves  or 
nedtatea  to  believe;  a  disbeliever. 

Whaterer  xttftic  could  inquire  for. 

For  erery  '  why '  he  had  a  '  wherefore.'  Hudibraa. 

Specifically,  (a)  in  phiXo9.  a  Pyrrhonist  or 
follower  of  ^yrrho.  the  founder  of  a  sect 
of  philosophers  who  maintained  that  no 
cerudn  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the 
reports  of  the  senses,  and  who  therefore 
doubted  of  everything.  (6)  A  person  who 
doubta  the  existence  and  perfections  of  Ood 
or  the  Uiith  of  revelation;  one  who  dis- 
believes in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  By  some  writers  spelled 
Skeptic. 

Suffer  not  jrour  faith  to  be  shaken  by  the  sophistries 
of  set f  tics.  Cia  rks. 

BoeptlO  (skep'tik).  a.  Same  as  Sceptical 
Boeptlcal  (skep'tik-al).  a.  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  sceptic  or  scepticism; 
holding  the  opinions  of  a  sceptic;  as,  (a) 
hesitaUng  to  admit  the  certainty  of  doc- 
trines or  principles;  doubting  of  everything. 
'  Setptieal  and  wavering  minds. '    Bentley. 

If  any  one  pretends  to  be  v>  sftpticml  as  to  deny 
his  own  existence.  ...  let  him  for  me  entoy  his  be- 
lored  happineu  of  being  nothlnc.  until  nuneer  or 
•ome  other  pain  convince  him  of  the  contrary. 


2)  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revela- 
on. 

The  tceptiectl  system  subverts  the  whole  foundatioa 
of  morals.  R.  HtUl, 

Boeptlcally  (skep^tik-al-li).  adv.  In  a  soep- 
tioiu  manner;  with  doubt 

We  shall  not  ourselves  venture  to  determine  any- 
thinir  on  so  great  a  point ;  but.  see^icaliy,  leave  it 
undecided.  Cudworth. 

8oeptlcalneu(8kep'tik-al-nesXn.  The  state 
or  oualitv  of  being  sceptical ;  doubt ;  pro- 
fession of  doubt  'Continual  wavering  or 
eceptiealnete.'    FvUer. 

Boeptloiim(skep'ti-si£m),n.  (Fr.eeepticieme. 
See  SOKpno.]  The  docteines  or  opinions  of 
a  sceptic ;  disbelief  or  inability  to  believe ; 
doubt;  incredulity;  as,  his  statements  were 
received  with  much  mieptieimn;  »oeptieUm 
as  to  the  theory  of  development  Spedfl- 
cally,  (a)  the  doctrines  of  the  Pyrrhomsts  or 
sceptical  philosophers;  universal  doubt;  the 
scheme  of  philosophy  which  denies  the  cer- 
tainty of  any  knowledge  respecting  the 
phenomena  of  nature:  that  tendency  of 
thought  or  system  of  doctrine,  the  object 
of  which  is.  by  denying  the  existence  of  all 
grounds  of  knowledge,  to  introduce  univer- 
sal doubt  and  suspension  of  assent 

But  that  all  his  (Berkeley's)  arguments  are.  tn 
reality,  nterely  sceptical  appears  from  this,  that  they 
admit  of  no  answer  and  produce  no  conviction.  Their 
only  effect  is  to  cause  that  momentary  amazement 
ana  Irresolution  and  confusion  which  is  the  result  of 
seepticistH.  tittmt. 

(^)  A  doubting  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  or 
a  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  of  the  being,  perfections,  or 
truth  of  Ood.'  'A  medium,  namely,  moral 
certainty,  between  ae^tieitm  on  one  hand 
and  papal  infallibility  on  the  other.'  Water- 
land. 

SoeptlOlie  (skep'ti-sIzX  v.i.  pret  eceptieized; 
ppr.  tceptieizinff.  To  act  the  sceptic;  to 
doubt ;  to  pretend  to  doubt  of  everything. 

Yon  can  afford  to  setfHtiM,  where  no  one  else  win 
•o  much  as  hesitate.  Ska/tssbHry. 

Boeptre  (sep't£r),  t ».  [Fr. ,  from  L.  teptrHm, 
from  Qr.eldptrmx,  astaff  or  stick  to  lean  upon; 
a  staff,  as  the  badge  of  command,  from  ekiptdt 
to  prop  or  lean.]  1.  A  staff  or  baton  borne 
by  a  monarch  or  other  ruler,  as  a  symbol  of 
office  or  authority;  a  royal  or  imperud  mace. 
Est  V.  2.  Hence— 2.  Boyal  power  or  autho- 
rity; as,  to  assume  the  eeeptre. 

The  sceftrt  shall  not  depart  from  Tudah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  fe«t,  tilt  Shttoh  come. 

Gen.  alia.  to. 
Boeptre  (sep'tdrX  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  eeeptred; 
ppr.  eceptrvng.  To  give  a  sceptre  to;  to  in- 
vest with  royal  authority,  or  with  the  ensign 
of  authority.  'Thy  cheeks  buffeted,  thy 
head  smitten,  thy  hand  tceptred  with  a 
reed.'    Bp.  HaU. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  sctftrtd  suppliant  bends. 

TickeU. 

Boeptred  ^p't^rd),  a.  Bearing  or  accom- 
pimied  with  a  sceptre;  hence,  pertaining  to 
royalty;  regal. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 

in  sctftrtd  paU  come  sweeping  by.      MiUtn. 

BoeptrelOM  (sep't^r-les),  a.  Having  no 
sceptre. 

Boernet  (s^m),  v.t.    To  discern.    Speneer. 

Boliaap-gtiO]Eer(8h&p'stik-^rXn.  [D.,  sheep- 
choker.]  A  South  African  serpent  of  the 
family  Coronellidn,  very  common  at  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hop&  It  is  a  handsome  littie 
reptile,  prettily  marked,  and  brisk  and  agile 
in  its  movements.  It  lives  on  insects  and 
small  lizards,  on  which  it  darts  with  great 
swiftness.    Its  length  is  about  8  feet 

Bobabiieger  (shUp'tsdgerX  n.  [O.,  from 
tehaben,  to  rub  or  grate,  and  xieger,  green- 
cheese,  whey.  1  A  kind  of  sreen  cheese  made 
in  Switzerland,  to  which  the  flavour  of  Meli- 
lotue  eaertUea  is  communicated. 

Bohah  (shtt).  n.    Same  as  Shah. 

Bohalen-blende  (shtU'en-blend).  n.  [0.. 
shell-blende.  ]  Testaceous  blende ;  a  sulphide 
of  zinc,  containing  iron  and  lead.  Found  at 
Oeroldseck  in  the  Brisgan. 

BolialBtein  (shai'stlnX  n.  [O.,  shell-stone.] 
The  same  as  Tabular  Spar. 

Boliapgiger(ship'si-g6r),n.  SameasSeAod- 
zicf/er. 

Boliattni-eartll(shoum'drth).  n.  [Q.eehaum, 
foam,  troth,  and  E.  earth.]  Aphrlte  (which 
seeX 

Bolie<Slasm(sk^di-azm).n.  [Qr.tehediaema, 
from  echediazO,  to  do  a  thing  off-hand,  from 
echedioe,  near,  sudden.  ]  Cursory  writing  on 
a  loose  sheet    [Rare.] 

Bohedole  (shed'Ol,  sed'Ql,  also  sometimes 
sked'QlX  n.  [O.  Fr.  tcheduie,  from  L.  eehtd^da. 


dim.  of  eeheda,  a  scroll,  leaf  of  paper,  aliort 
writing,  from  Or.  tehidi,  a  tablot,  wl.  leaf. 
from  root  of  §chiz5,  L.  eeindo,  to  split.  ]  A 
sheet  of  pmper  or  parchment  contitiniiiff  e 
written  or  printed  list,  table,  or  inTentorj: 
a  list  or  catalogue  annexed  to  a  larwer  docu- 
ment, as  to  a  will,  deed,  lease,  or  tae  lilce. 

I  wHl  give  out  dhrers  sekedutes  of  my  t»«auty ;  It 
shall  be  inventoried,  and  every  partick  and  utensil 
Ubelled  to  my  wUL  SMmJt. 

Bobednle  (shed'Ol  or  sed'AlX  v.t  pret.  &  pp. 
«eAe(2iii0d;*ppr.  echeduUng.  To  plAoe  in  a 
schedule  or  catalogue. 

Bdheele'i-green  (shdlz'grfinX  n.  A  green 
pigment  consisting  of  a  pulverulent  areeni  te 
of  copper,  first  prepared  by  SeheeU^  a  cele- 
brated Swedish  chemist;  it  is  used  botli  in 
oil  and  water-colour  i>ainting. 

Boheeletlne  (sh§Ve-tmX  n-  a  mineral  of  a 
green,  yellow,  brown,  or  red  colour,  and 
resinous  lustre,  being  a  native  tnn^tate  of 
lead,  and  consisting  of  tungstic  add  and 
lead. 

Boheelin,  BoheeUnm  (shilOn,  shfiOl-nmX  n. 
A  different  name  of  tungsten,  a  hard  britUe 
metal  of  agrayish  white  colour,  and  brilliant. 
See  TUNOSTKN 

Boheellte  (shfiiltX  n.    a  tunntate  of  lime 

Boheel-lead  Ore  (shfil'led  6r),  n.  A  tnnff- 
state  of  lead. 

Bolieererite(sh£r'6r-Itorshjir'6r4tXn.  [After 
Von  Seheerer,  its  discoverer,  in  1822.]  A 
mineral  resin  of  a  combustible  nature,  found 
in  a  bed  of  brown-coal  near  St  Oall  in  Swlt- 
zeriand.  It  occurs  also  in  peat  It  aeema 
to  be  a  mineral  naphthalene. 

Bohelk  (shfikX  n.    SameasS^Or. 

Bolielm,tBlielmt(shelmXn.  rO.Fr.seAelnM. 
a  rogue,  a  rascal,  from  O.  tekelm,  a  rosae. 
from  root  of  eeale.  The  word  was  intro« 
duced  into  France  by  the  Oerman  meroen- 
aiy  soldiers  hired  by  Charles  VUL  aod 
Louis  XIL]  A  rogue;  a  rascal;  a  low 
worthless  fellow.  Written  also  Sehettttm, 
Skellum. 

Boheltopuilk,  Bheltopailk  (shel't6-p0- 
zikX  n.  [The  native  Siberian  name.]  A 
genus  (Pseudopus)  of  saurian  reptiles.  The 
on^r  species  known  is  found  in  Siberia, 
Oreece,  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Surope 
to  the  south,  and  the  Meditwranean  ooaats 
of  Africa.  It  haunts  thick  herbage  anil 
grassy  places. 

Mhema  (skS'ma),  n.  L  in  the  system  of 
Kant,  an  obiect  which  exists  in  the  imder- 
atandlng  independently  of  matter;  a  SQmo- 
nym  of  form. 

The  scMema  is.  in  itself,  always  a  mere  product  of 
the  imagination ,  But  as  the  synthesis  of  iroagtnjitkia 
has  for  ns  aim  no  single  intuition,  but  merely  unity  in 
the  determination  of  sensibility,  the  scM*mm\k  ctoarly 
distinguishable  from  the  image.  Thus,  if  I  place  five 

pobits  one  after  another this  is  an  imagv  of 

the  number  five.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  only  diink 
a  number  In  general,  which  mav  be  either  five  or  a 
hundred,  this  thought  is  rather  the  representatioa  of 
a  method  representing  in  an  image  a  sum  (rx-  *■ 
thousand)  in  conformity  with  a  conception,  than  the 
fanage  itsieU^  an  image  which  I  should  find  diSctihy 
in  rendering  percepdble  to  sight,  and  comparing  wita 
the  conception.  Now  this  representation  of  a  general 
procedure  of  the  imagination  to  present  Its  image  to 
a  conception.  1  call  the  schema  of  the  conceptim. 

Trmtuiatian  ^ KttnL 

2.  In  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  the  prindpla 
which  is  essential  to  each  monad,  and  which 
constitutes  the  characteristics  proper  to 
each  of  them. 

Bohttnatio  (skS-mat'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
scheme  or  schema. 

They  have  been  compeOed  to  violate  then  la  dtf- 
ferent  ways,  in  their  various  and  contradictory  at- 
tempts to  reduce  these  four  moods  to  their  sckemmtic 
proprieties.  Sir  lt\  HmmtUom. 

Bohematisni  (sk^'mat-izmX  n.  [Or.  edOma- 
tiemoe,  from  eehfma.  See  SCHXMK.)  1.  In 
aetroL  the  combination  of  the  aspects  of  hea- 
venly bodies.— 2.  Particular  form  or  diseo- 
altion  of  a  thing;  an  exhibition  in  outline 
of  any  systematic  arrangements;  ontUoe; 
figure.    [Kare.] 


Every  particle  of  matter,  whatever  form  or . 
afism  ft  puts  on.  must  in  all  conditiotts  be  «<|Qany 
extended,  and  therefore  take  up  the  sane  room. 

Crmek. 

Bohematist  (ske'mat-istX  n.    A  projector; 
one  given  to  forming  schemes;  a  schemer. 

The  treasurer  maketh  little  use  of  the  mA^mmMMt. 
who  are  daily  plying  him  with  their  visieas.  bot  to  he 
thoro(«hly  coovin^d  by  the  comparisoii  that  hM 
own  notions  are  the  best.  Sw^/t 

BohemattM  (skft'mat-lzX  vx  pret  &  pp. 

echematited;  ppr.  eehematizing.    To  fonn  a 

scheme  or  schemes, 
ff^^iffll^  (skdmX  M.    [Fr.  tekkme,  L.  tekemmy 

from  Or.  seMma.  from  eekein.  to  have  to 

hold,  to  hold  or  keep  in  a  certain  dlrsetioo.  ] 


Fite.  fkr.  fat.  fftU;       md,  met,  h4r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;     tfibe,  tob^  bfOl;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abvoe;      f,  8e  Ujf. 
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8CH0LABLY 


1.  A  combination  of  things  connected  and 
adjOBted  by  design;  a  system;  a  plan. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  ^ve  ouraehret  a  saris* 
factory  account  of  the  divine  conduct,  without  form* 
ing  such  a  sdumt  of  things  as  shall  taike  in  time  and 
eternity.  AtUrbury. 

2.  A  plan  of  something  to  be  done;  a  design; 
a  project;  as,  to  carry  out  a  seftenM.  *  Forms 
the  well -concerted  tdnem/t  of  mischieL' 
Rawt, 

The  stoical  schtmt  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lop> 
ping  off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when 
we  want  shoes.  Swift. 

8.  In  attni.  a  representation  of  the  aspects 
of  the  celestial  bodies ;  any  astrological  fig- 
ure  of  the  hearena. 

It  Is  a  scfume  and  Csce  of  heaven. 

As  th*  aspects  are  disposed  this  even.   HmtUkras. 

4  The  representation  of  any  design  or  geo- 
metrical figure  by  lines  so  as  to  make  it  com- 
prehensible; a  diagram.  *To  draw  an  exact 
scAtftne  of  Constantinople,  or  a  map  of  France.' 
South.Seheme  of  divUion,  in  ScaU  judicial 
procedure,  a  tabular  statement  drawn  out  to 
show  how  it  is  proposed  to  divide  a  common 
fund  amongst  the  sereral  claimants  thereon, 
or  to  allocate  any  fund  or  burden  on  the 
different  parties  liable. 
Scheme  (sUmX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  teheined; 
ppr.  echeming.  To  plan ;  to  contrive ;  to 
plot;  to  project;  to  aesign. 

In  his  youth  he  (Coleridge)  sckttntdMXi  epic  which 
m^ht  have  set  him  on  the  same  starry  pinnacle  with 
MUton :  but  it  was  his  fate  to  tcftenu,  while  Milton, 
heroic  tn  every  fibre,  accomplished.         P,  B<^yne. 

Scheme  (sk£mX  v.i.  To  form  a  plan;  to  con- 
trive. 


Being  repulsed 
By  rmoi  ana  yourself.  I  sckt 
Until  I  overturned  him. 


By  Yniol  and  yourself.  I  schemed  and  wrought. 

Tent^ton. 


Scheme -arch  (sMm'ttrchX  n,  [it  arto 
eeemo,  an  incomplete  arch.1  An  arch  which 
forms  a  portion  of  a  circle  less  than  a  semi- 
circle. Sometimes  erroneously  written 
Skene-areh, 

SchemefU  (skfimtulX  a.  Full  of  schemes 
or  plans. 

Schemer  (skSm'^rX  n.  One  who  schemes  or 
contrives;  a  projector;  a  contriver;  a  plot- 
ter. 

It  is  a  lesson  to  all  schemers  and  confederates  in 
guOt,  to  teach  them  this  truth,  that  when  their  scheme 
does  not  succeed,  they  are  sure  to  quarrel  amongst 
themselves.  Fmi^. 

Scheming  (skfim'hig),  p.  and  a.  Planning ; 
contriving.  —8.  Given  to  forming  schemes; 
artful;  intriguing. 

May  yon  Just  heaven,  that  darkens  o'er  ma,  send 
One  dash.  that,  missing  all  things  else,  may  make 
My  scJUmuHg  brain  a  cinder,  if  I  lie.     TettHystm, 

Schemlni^  (skfim'ing-liX  ado.  By  schem- 
ing or  contriving. 

S<^emi8t(sk6m'istX  n.    A  schemer;  a  pro- 
jector.    Waterland. 

SChene  (slcto),  n.    [Or.  tchoinoe,  a  Persian 
land-measure.  ]    An  Egyptian  measure  of 
length  eotud  to  00  stadia,  or  about  f^  miles. 
Schenk-beer  (shengkl)^rX  n.    [0.  ecKenk- 
bier,  from  eehenken,  to  pour  out,  because  put 
on  draught  soon  after  it  is  made.]    A  kind 
of  mild  German  beer;  German  draimht  beer. 
Sc^erbet  (sh6rn>etX  n.    Same  as  Sherbet 
Scherhetidde(sh6r-befcld),n.  An  itinerant 
vendor  of  sherbet,  syrup,  fruit,  Ac,  tn  east- 
era  towns. 
Schererlte  (Bch6r'«r-ItX  n.    See  Sohsebxr- 

ITB. 

SChertf  (she-rif),  n.    See  Sheriff. 

Scheroma  (skd-r^ma).  n.  (Or.  xiroe,  dry.] 
A  dry  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

SchenandO  (sk«rt-sttn'dd).  adv.  [It]  In 
music,  in  a  playful  or  sporuve  manner. 

SCheno  (skerrsdX  n.  [It]  A  term  gener- 
ally appUed  to  a  passage  of  a  sportive  char- 
acter in  musical  pieces  of  some  length,  as 
in  symphonies,  quartettes,  Ac 

ScheslS  (skd'sis),  n.  [Gr.  eeheeie,  from  tehein, 
to  hold.  See  ScHKMK.]  l.t  General  state 
or  disposition  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  of 
one  thing  with  regard  to  other  things;  habi- 
tude. —  2.  In  rhel  a  statement  of  what  is 
considered  to  be  the  adversary's  habitude 
of  mind,  by  way  of  argument  against  him. 

SchetlCt  Sdiettoalt  (skefik.  sket'ik-al). 
a.  [See  SOHBsis.]  Pertaining  to  the  state 
of  the  body;  constitutional;  habitual. 

SChenchierla  (shOk-tsd'ri-aX  n.  In  hon- 
our of  John  and  James  Scheuehur,  German 
botanists.]  A  small  marsh  herb,  nat  order 
Juncaginacen.  of  wide  distribution,  with  a 
creeping  rootstock,  erect  slender  leaves, 
and  a  leafy  scape  with  racemose  small  yel- 
lowish six -partite  flowers.  S.  paluetris 
grows  in  wet  spongy  mountain  bogs  in  some 
parts  of  Britain. 


Sdlledam  (skd-damO.  n.  A  name  for  Hol- 
lands gin,  from  Schiedam,  in  Holland,  which 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture.  'Smug- 
gled ediiedam.'    Jerrold. 

S0hUl«r-8par(shif6r.roftr).n.  [Q.tehaUm, 
to  change  colour,  and  fi.  Jjwr]  A  genus  of 
massive  magnesio-siliceous  spars,  compris- 
ing four  varieties,  namely,  common  schuler- 
spar,  bronzite,  hypersthene,  and  anthophyl- 
lite.  It  is  of  a  pearly  lustre  and  changeable 
hues. 

Schilling  (shU'ing),  n.  Same  as  SkiUing 
(which  seei 

SchlnOB  (skf  nusl  n.  [From  Gr.  eehinoe,  the 
name  of  the  masUa  A  resinous  juice  exudes 
from  this  tree  similar  to  mastic]  A  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  nat  order  Anacardi- 
acem,  natives  of  tropical  America.  Thev 
have  smidl  white  flowers  in  terminal  axil- 
lary panicles,  and  unequally  pinnate  leaves 
with  a  very  long  terminal  leaflet  The  leaves 
of  some  species  are  so  filled  with  a  resinous 
fluid  that  the  least  degree  of  unusual  reple- 
tion of  the  tissue  causes  it  to  be  discharged; 
thus  some  of  them  flll  the  air  with  fragrance 
after  rain. 

Schiremant  (shIr'taianX  n.    A  sheriff. 

Schlrme  (skii'rusX    See  ScmnHus. 

Schlem  (sizmX  n.  [L.  echiema;  from  Or. 
Bchiema,  from  §chiz6,  to  divide;  aldn  to  L. 
acindo,  and  to  A.  Sax.  tceadan,  G.  eeheiden,  to 
separate,  to  part]  A  split  or  division  in  a 
community;  specifically  and  commonly,  a 
division  or  separation  in  a  church  or  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  occasioned  by  di- 
versity of  oirfnions;  breach  of  unity  among 
people  of  the  same  religious  faith;  the 
offence  or  sin  of  seeldng  to  produce  divi- 
sion in  a  church  without  Just  cause;  as,  to 
be  guilty  of  uehism.  *Sehisme»  that  were 
among  our  clergy.'    TyndaU. 

Schism  is  a  tent  or  division  in  the  church  when  it 
comes  to  the  separating  of  congregations.    Miiten. 

Bchlsma  (sUx^aX*^  (Or.  See  Schism.] 
In  miMie,  an  intervsl  equal  to  half  a  comma. 
See  CoXMA.  8. 

Schlimatlfl;  Schlimatical  (stz-maroc.  siz- 
matlk-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  schism;  imply- 
ing schiun;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
schism;  tending  to  schism;  as,  tehiimoHoal 
opinions  or  proposals. 

How  much  soever  a  schismmticai  or  heretical  spi* 
rit,  in  the  apostolic  sense  of  the  terms,  may  have  con< 
tributed  to  the  formation  of  the  different  sects  into 
which  the  Christian  world  is  at  present  divldMl.  no  per- 
son who,  in  the  spirit  of  candour  and  charity,  adheres 
to  that  which,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  b  right, 
though  in  his  opinion  he  should  be  mistaken,  is,  in 
the  scriptural  sense,  either  schismatic  or  heredc 

Dr.  G.  Cmmpbetl. 

SchlimatiO  (siz-maf  ikX  n.  One  who  sepa- 
rates from  an  established  church  or  religi- 
ous faith  on  account  of  a  diversity  of 
opinions;  one  who  partakes  in  a  schism. 

The  sehismatieks  united  In  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spiritual  rov- 
emment.  Swt/lr. 

Schlimatlcally  (siz-mafik-al-UX  adv.  In 
a  schismatical  manner;  by  separanon  from  a 
church  on  account  of  a  diversltv  of  opinioua 

SchlimatlcallieM  (six-mat'ik-al-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  being  scnismatieaL 

Schlimatiie  (siz'ina-tlzX  «.i  pret  sehitma- 
tixed;  ppr.  eehiematinng.  To  commit  or 
practise  schism ;  to  make  a  breach  of  com- 
munion in  the  church.    Co^rave. 

SchlnmleeiCsixmnesXa.  Free  from  schism; 
not  affected  oy  schism.    [Bare.  ] 

Schilt  (shistX  n.  [From  Gr.scAtf (Of,  divided, 
divisible,  from  tehixd,  to  split  to  cleave.] 
A  geological  term  applied  to  rocks  which 
have  a  foliated  structure  and  split  in  thin 
irrefl:ular  plates,  not  by  r^^uUr  cleavage,  as 
in  toe  case  of  day-slate,  nor  in  lamin«,  as 
flagstones.  It  is  properly  confined  to  meta- 
morphic  or  crysudline  rocks  consisting  of 
lavers  of  different  minerals,  as  gneiss,  mica- 
schist  horablende-schist.chlorite-schi8t,&c. 

SchlatlC  (shist'ik).  a.    Same  as  Sehittoee. 

SChlttOML  Schlftous  (shist'dz,  shisf usX  a. 
Having  the  structure  of  schists;  composed 
of  uneven  laminae  of  different  minerals,  as 
gneiss,  mica-schist 

Schizandra  (shi-xan'draX  n.  [From  Or. 
eehizd,  to  cleave,  and  anir,  androe,  a  man— 
the  stamens  are  split]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat  order  Magnouacew. 
S.  eoccinea  is  a  handsome  climbing  shrub, 
with  alternate  membranous  leaves,  small 
crimson  flowers,  and  red  berries.  It  is  a 
North  American  plant  Mid  is  found  in  woods 
in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Carolina. 

SChlzandraoea  (shix-an-dr&'s«-«x  ^p^  a 
small  family  of  tropical  eastern  Asiatic  and 
North  American  diclinous  exogens,  by  some 


botanists  regarded  as  a  tribe  of  Magnoll- 
aceflB,  distinguished  from  the  true  Magnoli« 
chiefly  by  their  climbing  habit,  want  of  sti- 
pules, and  unisexual  flowers. 

SchlzanthQB  (shi-zan'thusX  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Scrophulariaoesa.  The 
species  are  line  flowering  annuals,  having 
handsome  violet  white,  or  crimson  flowers 
and  much-divided  leaves.  They  are  natives 
ofChilL 

SchllodOB  (shis'o-dus},  fi.  An  extinct  genus 
of  lamellibranchlate  Mollusca,  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  which  occur  from  the  upper  Silu- 
rian  to  the  triasslc  rocks. 

Schlsopod  (shiz'o-podX  n.  One  of  the  Schi- 
zopoda. 

Schlzopoda  (shi-zop'o-daX  tL  i>{.  [Otr.ichizO, 
to  cleave,  and  pout,  podoe,  a  foot]  A  tribe 
of  long-tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  the  legs 
of  which  are  accompanied  by  an  exteraal 
articulated  branch  as  long  as  the  limbs, 
which  thus  appear  double  in  number.  They 
are  all  of  small  size,  and  marine.  TheMysis, 
or  opossum-shrimp,  furnishes  an  example. 

SchllOpterlB  (shi-zop't^r-isX  n.  [Or.  tchitd, 
to  cleave,  tadpteris,  a  fern.]  A  fossil  ge- 
nus of  ferns  belonging  to  the  coal-measures, 
so  named  from  their  deeply-cleft  palmated 
leaves.  Thev  are  supposed  to  have  been 
tropical  climbing  plants. 

Schlelchera  (sUike'raX  n.  [Alter  Sehlei- 
eft«r.  a  German  botanist]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Sapindacew.  &  trijuga.  the  bMt 
known  (or  only)  s];>ecies,  is  a  tree  with  leaves 
abruptly  pinnate,  and  small  flowers  disposed 
in  spike-like  racemes.  It  is  a  nauve  of 
tropical  Asia;  in  some  parts  of  India  Its 
astringent  bark,  mixed  with  oil,  is  used  as 
a  remedy  for  the  itch. 

Schlich  (shlikX  n.    [0.]    Same  as  SUch. 

Schmelse  (shmelt'seXn.  [G.  ]  A  kind  of  glass 
prepared  in  Bohemia,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  red  colour  imparted 
bv  the  oxide  of  gold. 

Scnmidella  (shmi-ddli-aX  n.  fin  honour  of 
C.  C.  Sehmidel,  a  professor  of  botany  at  Er- 
langen.]  A  genus  of  shrubs,  nat  order  Sa- 
pindac^  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
usually  with  trifoliate  leaves  and  racemose 
wliite  flowers.  The  frait  of  S,  terraUi  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  Coromandel,  and 
the  root  is  employed  as  a  cure  for  diarrhooa. 
They  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  especially 
those  of  the  New  World. 

Schiiapps,Schxiap8(shnapsXn.[G.feAnappf, 
a  dram.  ]  A  dram  of  Hollands  gin  or  other 
ardent  spirits 

Schneiderlan  Memhrane  (shni-d«r'i-an 

meml)r&n).  n.  In  anat.  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils;  the  pituitarv  mem- 
brane :  so  named  from  Schneider,  who  first 
described  it 

Schomiil  (skd'nusX  n.  [From  Or.  tchoinoe, 
a  cord— made  into  coitiage.]  A  genus  of 
bog  plants,  nat.  order  CyperacesB.  The  spe- 
cies nave  a  wide  geographical  range.  They 
are  of  grass-like  habit,  with  the  inflorescence 
in  heads  or  crowded  panicles.  They  are  use- 
ful for  making  bands  for  tying  up  goods. 
S.  nigriearii  (black  bog-rush)  is  the  only 
European  species;  it  is  aBritisn  plant  grow- 
ing in  b<^  and  wet  moors. 

Scholar  (skor6r).  n.  [From  L.L.  teholarie, 
O.Fr.  eeeolier.  Mod.  Fr.  ^eolier,  from  L.§ehola, 
a  school  See  School.]  l  One  who  attends 
a  school ;  one  who  learns  of  a  teacher ;  one 
who  is  under  the  tuition  of  a  preceptor;  a 

1>upil;  a  disciple.  — 8.  A  man  of  letters;  a 
earned  ^noni  a  man  eminent  for  erudi- 
tion ;  a  person  of  high  attainments  in  science 
or  literature. 
He  was  s  scholar  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.    Shak. 

8.  One  that  learns  anything;  as,  an  apt 
tcholar  in  the  school  of  vice.— 4.  One  ac- 
quainted with  books  only;  a  bookish  theor- 
ist; a  pedant    [Bare.] 

To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth;  to 
make  Judgement  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour 
of  tL  scholar.  Bacon. 

b.  An  undergraduate  in  English  universities 
who  belongs  to  the  foundation  of  a  college, 
and  receives  a  portion  of  its  revenues  to 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  prosecuting 
his  studies  during  the  academic  curriculum. 

SchOlarityt  (sko-lai^i-UX  n.  Scholarship. 
B.  Joneon. 

Scholarly  (skorsr-liX  o-  Ulce  t^  scholar; 
becoming  a  scholar  or  man  of  learning. 

His  Latin  is  much  more  scholarly  than  that  of  the 
generality  of  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  his  time. 

CraiM. 

ffchftlarlYt  (skor^r-liX  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  scholar;  as  becomes  a  scholar.  'Speak 
sdketeHy  and  wisely.'    Shak. 


ch,  dUdn;     6h,  So.  locA;     g.  ^;    J,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  (Aen;  th.  CMn;     w,  tdg;     wh,  tvAig;     sh,  axore.— See  KKT. 
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ll^ft^i^^^btp  (skoi'dr-ship),  n.  L  The  char- 
acter and  qiialitieB  of  a  sdiolar:  attainments 
in  Mienceor  literature;  erudition;  learning. 
'A  man  of  my  master's  understanding  and 
great  teholaiihipt  who  had  a  book  of  his 
own  in  print.'  Pope.—Z  Education;  teach- 
ing. 

This  place  should  be  school  and  unirersity,  not 
needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarshtp. 

Milton. 

8.  An  exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a  scholar 
at  some  educational  institution;  foundation 
for  the  support  of  a  student 

A  scholarthif  not  half  maintains. 

And  college  rules  are  heavy  chains.    IVartoH. 

ScholaBtlO  (sk6-las'tik),  a.  [L.  «cAoto«etctM.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  suiting  a  scholar,  school, 
or  schools:  lUce  or  characteristic  of  a  scholar; 
as,  fcAMMhMtic  manners ;  zch(Aa»tic  learning. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
schools  or  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages ; 
relating  to  the  medlteval  philosophers  and 
divines  who  adopted  the  system  of  Aris- 
totle, and  spent  much  time  on  points  of 
nice  and  abstract  speculation. 

The  Aristotelian  philosophy,  even  in  the  hands  of 
the  master,  was  like  a  barren  tree,  that  conceals  its 
want  c^  fmit  by  profusion  of  leaves.  But  the  scho- 
lastic ontology  was  much  worse.  What  could  be 
more  trifling  than  disquisitions  about  the  nature  of 
angels,  their  modes  of  operation,  their  means  of  con- 
versing! Hallam. 

Hence— 8.  Characterised  by  excessive  sub- 
tilty  or  needlessly  minute  subdivisions ;  pe- 
dantic ;  formaL  '  A  matter  of  conscience, 
and  not  a  iohoUutie  nicety. '  StUVng fleet. 
BohOlasttO  (skd-las'tikXn.  One  who  adheres 
to  the  method  or  subtilties  of  the  schools 
or  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  scholastics  did  not  understand  Aristotle, 
whose  original  writings  they  could  not  read :  but  his 
name  was  received  mth  implicit  faith.       Hallam. 

BoholaBtloalt  (skO-Ias'tlk-alX  O"  Same  as 
ScAotoftte.  'The  most  strict  and  MchoUu- 
tieal  sense  of  the  word.'    Barrow. 

BobOlAStioally  (skd-las'tik-alU),  adv.  In  a 
scholastic  manner;  according  to  the  nice- 
ties or  method  of  the  metaphysical  schools 
of  the  middle  ages.  '  Moralists  or  casuists 
that  treat  sehokutieally  of  justice.'    South. 

flcllOlastiOlBm  (skd-las'tl-sizm),  n.  The  sys- 
tem of  philosopny  taught  by  the  schoolmen 
or  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages.    See 

BoboUast  (skdai-ast),  n.  [Or.  tcholiattie. 
See  SCHOLITJ  M.  ]  One  who  makes  scholiums ; 
a  commentator;  an  annotator;  especially  an 
ancient  gramniarian  who  annotated  the 
classics.  *  Quotations  from  Talmudists  and 
eeholiaete.'    Maeaulay. 


The  title  of  this  satyr  in  some  ancient  manuscripts 
"  idleness,  though  i       ' 
scholiasts' 'Mi  inscribed  against  the  luxury  of  the 


was  the  reproach  of  idleness,  thoujj^h  in  others  of  the 

*    iiry  of  th 
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rich. 

UhdllAltlO  (8k6-li-as'tik).  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  scholiast  or  his  pursuits.    Swift. 

B<fllOllaiet  (skdli-&z),  v.i  pret  &  pp.  tehth 
liazed;  ppr.  eeholiazing.    To  write  scholia 
or  notes  on  an  author's  works.    [Bare.] 
He  thinks  to  scholiaju  upon  the  gospeL  Milton. 

B<flloUoalt  (skorikalX  a.    Scholastic.    Sir 

M.  Halet. 
BcAloUon  (sk61i-onX  n.    Same  as  Scholium. 

Speneer. 

Senolium  (skoii-umx  n.  K  pL  SohollumB 
Bkd'li-umzX  L.  Pl  Scholia  (skd'U-aX  [Gr. 
aehoHon,  from  echoU,  leisure,  lucubration.] 
1.  A  marginal  note,  annotation,  or  remark; 
an  explanatory  comment;  specifically,  an 
explanatory  remark  annexed  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  by  the  early  gramma- 
rians.—2.  In  geom.  a  remark  or  comment 
upon  one  or  more  preceding  propositions, 
tending  to  show  their  use,  connection,  li- 
mitations, or  the  manner  of  their  applica- 
tion. 

BohOlsrt  (skOOi).  n.  A  scholium.  'Without 
icholy  or  gloss.'    Hooker. 

BchOlyt  (skdli),  v.i.    To  write  comments. 

The  preacher  should  want  a  text,  whereupon  to 
scholy.  Hooker. 

School  (skdlX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ic6l,  O.E.  ecoU, 
O.Fr.  eeeole,  from  L.  itchoUx,  from  Gr.  tehoU, 
leisure,  that  in  which  leisure  is  employed, 
discussion,  philosophy,  a  place  where  spare 
time  is  employed,  a  school]  1.  A  place  or 
house  in  which  persons  are  instructed  in 
arts,  science,  languages,  or  any  species  of 
learning;  an  institution  for  learning;  an 
educational  establishment ;  a  school-room. 
In  modem  usnge  the  term  is  applied  to  any 
place  or  establishment  of  education,  as  day 
eehooU,  grammar  ichooU,  academies,  col- 
leges, universities,  &c.;  but  it  is  generally 
restricted  to  places  in  which  elementary  in- 


struction is  imparted  to  the  young.— 2.  The 
collective  body  of  pupils  in  any  place  of  in- 
struction, and  under  the  direction  of  one  or 
more  teachers;  as,  to  teach  a  school;  to  have 
a  large  school.  — 3.  One  of  the  seminaries 
founded  in  the  middle  ages  for  teaching 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  theolo«r,and  which 
were  characterized  by  academical  disputa- 
tions and  subtilties  of  r^tsoning. 

Philosophy  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  schools 
and  to  prelections.  y.  D.  Mortll. 

4.  A  session  of  an  institution  of  instruction; 
exercises  of  instruction;  school  woriL 

How  now,  Sir  Hugh?  no  school  to-day  f     Shah. 

6.  A  large  room  or  hall  in  English  univer- 
sities where  the  examinations  for  d^;rees 
and  honours  t^e  place.— 6.  The  disciples  or 
followers  of  a  teacher;  those  who  hold  a 
common  doctrine  or  accept  the  same  teach- 
ings or  principles;  a  sect  or  denomination 
in  philosophy,  theology,  science,  art,  t&c; 
the  system  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  par- 
ticular teachers;  as,  the  Socratic  school;  the 
painters  of  the  Italian  school;  the  musicians 
of  the  German  school. 

Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  faith  concern- 
ing the  great  blessings  God  designs  in  these  divine 
mysteries  by  reason  of  any  difference  in  the  several 
^r^M/r  of  Cnristians.  yer.  Taylor. 

7.  A  system  or  state  of  matters  prevalent  at 
a  certain  time;  method  or  cast  of  thought; 
system  of  training  generally. 

He  was  a  lover  o(  the  good  old  school. 

Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cooL 

Byron. 

&  Any  place  of  discipline,  improvement, 
instruction,  or  training.  'The  world,  .  .  . 
best  school  of  best  experience.'    Milton. 

Ye  prim  adepts  in  scandal's  school. 
Who  raO  by  precept  and  detract  by  rule. 

ShsridaM. 

—Common  school,  the  name  in  the  United 
States  for  a  primary  or  elemmitary  school, 
supported  by  a  general  rate.— Ift^^A  school, 
a  name  of  rather  indefinite  application,  de- 
noting generally  a  school  In  which  a  supe- 
rior  education  can  be  obtained ;  sometimes 
the  chief  public  school  in  a  town.— i^ormol 
school.  See  Nobmal.— Parochial  schools,  in 
Scotland,  those  schools  established  in  the 
different  parishes,  in  accordance  with  legis- 
lative enactments,  for  the  purpose  of  mr- 
nishing  a  cheap  education  lor  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Such  schools  are  now  called 
m^ltc  schools,  and  the  management  of  them 
transferred  from  the  heritors  and  presbyterv 
to  school-boarda  In  England  publie  schools 
is  a  name  of  not  very  definite  application, 
by  which  a  certain  number  of  schools  are 
designated,  such  as  Eton,  Winchester,  West- 
minster. Harrow,  Kugby,  Shrewsbury.  &c. 
They  are  such  as  comer  a  classical  educa- 
tion, are  attended  bv  a  large  number  of  boys, 
and  are  frequented  by  children  of  persons 
of  rank  and  wealth. 

SdhOOKskdl),  a.  1.  Relating  to  a  school  or  to 
education;  as,  a  school  custom.- 2.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  schoolmen;  scholastic;  as,  school 
divinity;  a  school  divine. 

SdlOOl  (skbl),  v.t  1.  To  instruct ;  to  train ; 
to  educate;  to  discipline. 

He's  gentle,  never  schoofd,  yet  leam'd.     ShaJk. 

This  person  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated 
princes  in  eastern  history,  endowed  with  the  greatest 
capacity  and  schools^  in  adversity.       Bronghain. 

2.  To  teach  with  superiority;  to  tutor;  to 
chide  and  admonish;  to  reprove. 

School  your  child. 
And  ask  why  Cod's  anointed  be  reviled. 

DrytUn. 

School  (8kbl),n.  [Same  word  as  tAoal.]  A 
shoal  or  compact  body;  as.  a  school  of  fishes. 
Spelled  also  £l<mit  [Provincial  English  and 
American.] 

School-author  (skttl'(hthorX  n.  An  old 
name  for  one  of  the  schoolmen.  Latimer 
calls  them  school-doctors. 

School-board  (skbl'bdrdX  n.  A  body  of 
managers  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  male 
and  female.  In  a  town  or  parish,  to  provide 
adeauate  means  of  Instruction  for  every 
child  in  the  district,  with  the  power  of  com- 
pelling the  attendance  of  the  children  at 
school,  unless  their  education  Is  satisfac- 
torily provided  for  otherwise. 

School-hook  (skOlliukX  n.  A  book  used  in 
schools. 

School-boy  (skdl'boIX  n.  A  boy  belonging 
to  or  attending  a  school 

Then  the  whining  rch^oiivy,  with  bis  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  Uke  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  ShaJk. 

School-bred  (skbl'bredX  ^  Educated  in  a 
school    Cowper. 


School-committee  (skoHcom-mii-tdX  n.  A 

committee  charged  with  the  BUperTuion  of 

schools. 
School-dame  (skOl'd&mX  «k     The  female 

teacher  of  a  school 
Sc^OOl-daars  (skOVd&z).  n.  pL     The  time  of 

life  during  which  children  attend  school : 

time  passed  at  school 

Is  all  forgot? 

All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood,  innoccficef 

School-district  (skordis-triktl  n.  A  divi- 
sion of  a  town  or  city  for  estanHwhing  and 
managing  schools. 

SchOCU- divine  (skOl'di-vinX  fu  One  who 
espouses  the  scholastic  theology;  one  of  the 
schoolmen. 

Sch00l-diylnit7 (skOl'di-vini-tl).  n.  Scho- 
lastic divinity  or  theology. 

Ek^OOl-dOCtor  (skbfdok-tAi).  n.  One  of  the 
schoolmen.    Latimer. 

Schooler7t(skdr6r-iXn.  Something  taac^t; 
precepts.    Spenser. 

S^OOl-fellow  (sk01'feM6X  n.  One  bred  at 
the  same  school;  an  associate  in  achooL 

The  emulation  of  school-fdlnts  often  puts  life  and 
industry  into  young  lads.  L-adte. 

SchOOl-glrl  (skdrgdrlX  n.  A  girl  belongiiiir 
to  a  school 

SchOOl-hOllBe  (skdlliousX  n.  L  A  honae  ap- 
propriated for  use  as  a  schooL— 2.  A  school- 
master's or  schoolmistress'  dwellins-hooae. 

Schooling  (skbl'ingX  n.  L  Instruction  in 
school;  tuition. 

To  him.  and  all  of  us.  the  expresslr  appoteted 
schoolmasters  and  schoolings  are  as  notoiiur* 

2.  Compensation  for  instruction;  price  or 
reward  paid  to  an  instructor  for  teaching 
pupils.— 8.  Beproof ;  reprimand. 
You  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  bodi.  SAaJk. 

School-inspector  (skorin-spek-tAr),  n.  An 
official  appointed  ov  a  government  to  ex- 
amine scnools  and  determine  whether  the 
education  conveyed  in  them  is  latiafactoxT. 

School-ma'am  (skttl'miunX  n.  A  achool- 
mistress.    [New  jBngland.] 

SchOOlmald  (skQl'madX  n.  A  girl  at  achooL 
Shak. 

Schoolman  (skoymanX  a.  A  man  versed  in 
the  niceties  of  academical  disputation,  or  of 
school  divinity.  The  schoolmen  wne  phi- 
losophers and  divines  of  the  middle  ages 
who  adopted  the  principles  of  AristotleL  and 
spent  much  time  on  pmnts  of  nice  and  ab- 
stract nieculation.  They  were  so  called  be- 
cause tney  tausht  originally  in  the  sdkoote 
of  divinity  established  by  Charlemagne. 

Unleam'd,  he  knew  no  sekoolimau's  sabtile  art. 

Schoolmaster  (skormas-ttoX  n.  l.  Hie  man 
who  presides  over  and  teacnM  a  school ;  a 
teacher,  instructor,  or  preceptor  of  a  achooL 

Adrian  VL  was  sometime  schooimmtitr  to  Chafkt 
V.  KnoiUs. 

2.  One  erho  or  that  which  disciplines,  in- 
structs, and  leads. 

The  law  was  our  sehootmmsttr  to  brinff  tts  onto 
Christ.  GaL  liL  a4. 

—The  schoolmaster  abroad,  a  phrase  first 
used  bv  Lord  Brougham  to  express  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  education  and  of  intelli- 
gence resulting  from  eduction. 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will;  h«  caa  do 
nothing  in  this  age.     There  b  anocber 


abroad—  a  person  less  imposing  —  in  the  eyes  oi 
some,  perhaps,  insignificant  TJu  schooimmtitr  u 
abroad;  and  1  trust  to  him.  armed  with  hb  priipcr* 
against  the  soldier  in  fiill  military  array. 

Broughawt. 

schoolmate  (skblinitX  n.  One  of  either 
sex  who  attends  the  same  school 

Schoolmistress  (ski^Vmis-tresX  n.  1.  The 
mistress  of  a  school ;  a  female  who  gorens 
and  teaches  a  school  —2.  She  who  or  that 
which  teaches.  'Nature,  that  exact  tckod- 
mistress.'    Dryden. 

School-room  (sktiVrOmX  n.  A  room  for 
teaching. 

School-ship  (skorshipX  n.  A  ship  on  board 
of  which  a  nautical  reform  school  or  training 
school  is  kept,  in  which  boys  are  appren- 
ticed and  receive  their  education  at  state 
expense,  and  are  trained  for  service  as 
sailors;  a  training  ship. 

School-Unsdit  (skortstX  a.  Taught  at  or 
in  school  *  ScAooI-Cai^At  pride. '&oid*miu. 

school-teacher  (skblOdch-^rX  >».  Oae  who 
gives  regular  instruction  in  a  school 

School-teaching  (skbl'tech-lngX  n.  The 
business  of  instruction  in  a  school 

School-theology  (sk<M'th6-ol-o-JiX  a  Bcbe- 
lasUc  divinity. 

Schooner  (skdn'^X  ^  fl^  seems  to  have 
been  proved  beyond  controvenqr  that  tht 
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name,  like  the  Teaeel  itMlf  ,  is  of  American 
<«lgin«  being  from  a  New  England  word 
teoon,  to  Bkun  or  skip  upon  the  water,  to 
make  daoks  and  drakea.  The  first  veuel  of 
the  kind  !■  laid  to  have  been  built  at  Olon- 
ceater,  Bfaat. ,  by  Captain  Andrew  BobinsoD, 
abont  1718;  and  the  name  was  giren  to  it 
from  the  followins  oircomstance'.— Captain 
R  hadconstmotedareBsel,  which  he  masted 
and  rigged  in  the  manner  that  schooners 
now  are»  and  on  her  goiog  off  the  stocks 
into  the  water  a  bystander  cried  out. '  O, 
how  she  aeoonit'  A.  instantly  repUed,  *A 
teoangr  let  her  be;'  and  from  that  time  this 
class  of  vessels  has  gone  by  that  name.  The 
name  appears  to  hare  been  originally  spelled 
Beooner,  and  to  have  been  altered  from  an 
idea  that  the  word  was  Datoh  and  derived 
f rom  scAoon,  O.  aoAdn,  beaatifui  5ooon  may 
be  the  A.  Sax.  sdlnian,  to  shan.]  LA  vessel 
with  two  masts,  and  her  chief  sails  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  her  mainsail  and  foresail  beim^ 
sospended  by  a  oaff,  like  a  sloop's  mainsail, 
and  stretched  below  by  a  boom.  A/on-and- 
€tft  9ehoontr  has  either  all  her  sails  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  or  she  may  have  a  sqoare-sail  which 
can  be  set  when  required  on  the  foremast 
A  top-tail  iekooner  carries  a  square  foretop- 
sail,  and  often  likewise  a  topgallant-sail  and 
royal  Some  schooners  have  three  masts, 
but  they  have  no  tops.  No  kind  of  sailing- 
vessel  is  swifter  than  the  schooner;  and  this 


pan,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial  round  the  temples.  The  trunk 
rises  to  a  height  of  100  to  160  feet,  and  the 
habit  is  pyramidaL  It  is  evergreen  and 
highly  ornamental. 

*<**«^«^  (sl-^na),  Ik  A  genus  of  fishes,  the 
type  of  the  family  ScisBnida). 

Boiwnldaa  <sl-«'ni-d6X  «^  P^^  (<}r-  tkiaiina, 
an  umber,  a  grayling,  and  eidot,  resem- 
blance. ]  A  fainily  of  aoanthoptMrous  fishes, 
the  type  of  which  is  the  genus  Scisena.  They 


TopsaU  Schooner. 

rig  is  therefore  venr  often  used  for  yachts. 
2.  A  tall  glass  used  for  lager-beer  or  ale,  and 
containing  about  double  the  quantity  of  an 
ordlnanr  rambler.    [United  States.] 

Boboxln  (shiVristX  n.  A  name  formerly 
tAren  to  the  more  advanced  studento  in 
German  Protestant  universities  who  made 
ftigs  of  the  younger  students.   See  Pbnh al. 

Schorl,  Shorl  (shorlX  n.  [O.  tehdrl,  8w. 
tk&rl,  perhaps  from  tk&r,  Dan.  Mkidr,  brittle.  ] 
A  mineral  usually  occurring  in  the  sparry 
cavities  and  veins  of  the  granitic  rocks,  and 
often  found  embedded  in  felspar  and  quartz. 
It  is  a  prismatic,  longitndinallv- striated 
mineral,  of  a  pitchy  lus&e  and  colour,  brit- 
tle texture,  and  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
electric  by  heat  or  fnction.  Known  also  as 
Blaek  Tourmalin€.--Blue  tehorL  a  variety 
of  hauyne. — Red  and  tUanie  tchorl,  names 
of  rutUe.  — riofee  tchorl,  tainite.  — White 
tehorl,  albite.— 5eAor(  rock,  an  aggr^^ato  of 
schorl  and  quarts.    Sir  C.  LyeU. 

Bohorlaoeoiui  (shor-l&'shusX  a.    Schorlous. 

Sdiorllte  (shorntX  n.    Same  as  PyeiUte. 

S^orloiil  (shorrusX  a.  Pertainmg  to  or 
containing  schorl;  possessing  the  properties 
ofnchofl—SehorUnu  topaz.  Same  as  5eAor{- 
Ue. 

Bohorly  (shorn),  a.  Belating  to  or  contain- 
ing thon.Sehoriy  granite,  a  granite  con- 
sisting of  schorl,  qusjrti,  felspar,  and  mica. 
Sir  a  LyeU, 

8cho«tbai.8diotti8clie(shot-tishan-  io. 

§ehotti»^ie,  Scottish.]  A  dance  performed 
by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  resembling  a  polka; 
also,  the  muac  suited  for  such  a  dance;  it  is 

|-  time. 

8ohro<to  (skrOd),  n.  Same  as  Eeerod  and 
Scrode, 

Schuohlnt  (skuch'inX  n.  An  escutcheon;  a 
shield;  a  device  on  a  shield.    Spenser. 

Bchweinfturth-green  (shwin'furt-grdnX  n. 
A  beautiful  and  velvet  green,  highly  poi- 
sonous pigment,  prepwed  by  b^ng  to- 
gether solutions  of  arsenious  acid  and 
acetate  of  copper:  so  called  from  Sehwein- 

JUrth  in  Bavana,  where  it  was  first  made. 

Boiftdopitys  (si-a-dop'it-is),  fi.  [Or.  tkiae, 
akiadoe,  a  canopy,  and  pitye,  a  pine-tree.] 
A  genus  of  coniiera,  known  as  the  umbrella 
pine,  introduced  into  our  gardens  from  Ja- 


Sciana  aguila  (Mni^re) 

are  closely  related  to  the  Perches,  but 
both  the  vomer  and  palatines  are  without 
teeth,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face 
are  generally  cavernous,  and  form  a  muzxie 
more  or  less  protruding.  Only  two  species 
are  reckoned  as  British,  the  maigre  and  the 
bearded  umbrina,  both  excellent  for  the 
table,  as  are  many  others  of  the  family. 
Some  members  of  the  family  possess  a  re- 
markable power  of  emitting  sounds,  as  the 
maigre  and  drum-fish  (which  see>  The 
SciaenidM  are  divided  into  many  genera,  and 
are  widely  distributed. 

SdAnnroB  (sl-d-nfi'msX  n.  [Or.  Odaina,  an 
umber,  a  grilling,  and  oura,  a  taiL  ]  A  senus 
of  fossil  fishes,  representing  the  perch  and 
other  allied  forms.  Ito  remains  are  very 
common  in  the  London  clay  of  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey. 

Sdairapll  (Bl'i^srafX  *k  [See  Sciaorapht.] 
The  section  of  a  building  to  show  its  inside. 

Bdagraphic.  Bdagrapiiloal  (si-agraf ik, 

sl-a-graflk-alXa.  Pertaining  to  sda^phy. 

SolanupblcailyCsl-a-grafik-al-ll),  adv.  in 
a  solagraphical  manner. 

Bdaffrapny  (sl-ag'ra-flX  n.  rOr.  tkiagrapkia 
—$kia,  a  shadow,  and  grapM.  to  describe.] 
L  The  act  or  art  of  correctly  delineating 
shadows  in  drawing;  the  art  of  sketehlng 
objecto  with  correct  shading.  —2.  In  areh. 
the  profile  or  section  of  a  building  to  ex- 
hibit ito  interior  structure;  a  sciagraph.— 
S.  In  eutron.  the  art  of  finding  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  by  the  shadows  of  objecto, 
caused  by  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars;  the  art 
of  dialling. 

8oiainaoh7(s!-am'ak-i),  n.  See  Soiohaoht. 

Sdatherio^  Boiathenoal  (si-a-thd'rik,  si-a- 

thfi'rlk-al),  a.  [Or.  skiathiras,  a  sun-dial, 
from sJtia,  a  shadow,  and  thira.  a  catching.] 
Belonging  to  a  sun -dial  Also  written 
Sdotherie. 

Sdatherlcally  (sl-a-thd^rik-al-liX  adv.  In 
a  sciatheric  manner. 

Soiatlo  (sl-atlkX  n.    Same  as  SeioHca. 

Sdatio,  Sdatlcal  (sf-afik,  sl-at'ikalX  a. 
"L  Pertaining  to  the  hip;  as,  the  eciatU  ar- 
tery or  nerve.~2.  Affecting  the  hip;  as, 
sootte  pains. 

Sciatica  (s!-af ik-aX  n.  [LL.  teioHea.  from 
Or.  iaekiadikoe,  from  itehiat,  a  pain  in  the 
hips,  from  itehion,  the  hip.]  Neuralgia  of 
the  sciatic  nerve.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate forms  of  neuralgia,  and  if  protracted 
produces  emaciation  of  the  limb  affected, 
with  weakness,  and  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent flexion.  It  is  a  frequent  complication 
of  gout,  but  is  most  conmionly  due  to  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold. 

8olattcall7(Bl-ftt'ik-<a-UX  oifp.  with  or  by 
means  of  sciatica. 

Sdenoe  (sI'ensX  n.  [Fr.  tei^ef,  fhmi  L 
•cientio,  knowledge,  from  edo,  to  know.] 
1.  Knowledge;  comprehension  or  under- 
standing of  the  truths  or  facto  of  any  sub- 
ject '  Shakspeare's  deep  and  accurate 
Mien«0  in  mental  philosophy.'   Coleridge. 

God's  prescience  or  foresight  of  any  action  of  mme, 
or  rathcjT  his  scitna  or  signt  from  all  eternity,  lays 
no  necessity  on  anything  to  come  to  pass. 

8.  That  wide  field  of  mental  activity  which 
is  concerned  in  the  deducing  of  genenl 
laws  or  principles  from  observation  of  phe- 
nomena; truth  or  knowledge  ascertained  by 
observation,  experiment,  and  induction; 
knowledge  co-ordinated,  arranged,  and  svs- 
tematised;  hence,  a  setence  is  knowledge 
regarding  anv  one  department  of  mind  or 
matter  co-orcQnated,  arranged,  and  system- 
atised:  as,  the  edenoe  of  botany,  of  astrono- 
my, of  metophydcs;  mental  eeienee.— Ap- 
plied acienee  is  a  science  when  ito  laws  are 


employed  and  exemplified  in  dealing  with 
concrete  phenomena,  as  op];>osed  to  pure 
icieneet  as  mathematics,  wnen  it  treato  of 
laws  or  general  stotemento  apart  from  par- 
ticular instances.  The  term  pure  aeienee  is 
also  applied  to  a  science  built  on  self-evident 
truths,  and  thus  comprehends  mathematical 
science  as  opposed  to  natural  or  phyeieal 
eeienee,  which  resto  on  observation  and  ex- 
periment—i^aturo/  aeienee  is  that  branch 
of  science  which  investigates  the  nature  and 
properties  of  material  objects,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  See  under  Natural. 
—Phytioal  foienotf,  a  term  used  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  natural  science,  or  as  equiva- 
lent to  physics  (which  seeX— Jforai  aeienoe 
is  that  which  treato  of  all  mentid  phenomena, 
or,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  same  as  morxU' 
phUotophy  or  ethiea.  —  The  eeven  tdencet 
of  antiquity  were  grammar.  logic,  rhetoric, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Hearen. 
Although  no  icitHce,  fairly  worth  the  ttven.  Paf*. 

Seitnet  deals  with  phenomena.  By  his  faculties  of 
perception,  comparison,  and  generafication,  man  dis- 
covers the  sequences,  uniformities,  co-relations,  and 
differences  of  these  phenomena,  and  groups  them 
into  so-called  '  laws  or  nature.'  This  is  the  magnifi- 
cent, unending  work  of  xdenc*.        FroMv's  Mag. 

Since  all  phenomena  which  hare  been  sufficiently 
examined  are  found  to  take  place  with  regularity, 
each  having  certain  fixed  conditions,  posiove  and 
negative,  on  the  occurrence  of  which  It  invariably 
happens,  mankind  have  been  able  to  ascertain  .  .  . 
the  conditions  of  the  occurrence  of  many  phenomena; 
and  the  progress  of  scUnct  mainly  consists  in  ascer- 
tainiiv  these  conditions.  y.  S.  MiU. 

8.  Art  derived  from  precepto  or  built  on 
principles;  skill  resulting  from  training; 
special,  exceptional,  or  pre-eminent  skill. 

Nothing  but  his  tctetue,  coolness,  and  great  strength 
in  the  saddle  could  often  have  saved  mm  from  some 
terrible  acddent.  Lawrtnta. 

—The  adtnee,  the  art  of  boxing;  pugilism. 
[Slang.] 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  been  aware  that  be 
had  the  least  notion  of /A#  science,  Dickens. 

i.t  An  object  of  study;  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge. 

To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciencts. 
Whereof  1  know  she  is  not  ignorant.      ShaA. 

—Art,  Science.    See  under  Abt. 
Sdenoe  (sI'ensX  v.t    To  cause  to  become 
versed  in  science;  to  instruct;  to  make 
skilled.    [Bare.] 

Deep  tcieticed  in  the  mazy  lore 

or  mad  philosophy.  P.  Francis. 

Sdent  (si'entX  a.  [L.  aeitna,  teientia,  ppr.  of 
«eto,  to  know.]   Skilful;  knowing. 

8cleilter(ri-en'ter),ad9.  [L.]  In  tow,  know- 
ingly: wilfully. 

Bdentlal  (sl-en'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
science;  producing  science  or  Imowledge. 
•ScuntioZ  rules.'    Milton. 

Sdentifio  (sl-en-tiflk),  a.  [Fr.  aeienti/Unu; 
L.  aeientia,  knowledge,  and /acio,  to  make.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  science;  aa^aeien- 
tifie  nomenclature:  a  adentiAo  instrument 

2.  Evincing  or  endowed  witin  a  knowledge 
of  science;  containing  or  treating  of  science; 
well  versed  in  science;  as,  a  acientijle  physi- 
cian; a  acientijle  work. 

Bossoet  b  as  sdtttti/tc  fai  the  structure  of  his  sen- 
tences. Landor. 

8.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
science;  as,  a  acitniifie  arrangement  of 
fossils. 

8clentiAoalt(si-en-tifik-alXa.    Scientific 

*  All  kind  of  aeierUifieal  knowledge. '  HoweU. 
8clentiAcally(sIen-tifik-al-UXado.    In  a 

scientific  manner;  according  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  science. 

It  Is  easier  to  believe,  than  to  be  seient(fic»Hy  in- 
structed. Lccke. 

Sdentimn  (si'ent-izm),  n.  The  views  or 
practices  of  scientists. 

Mr.  Harrison's  earnest  and  eloquent  fdea  against 
.  .  .  the  exclusive  '^cwM/iinH '  which,  because  u  can- 
not find  certain  entities  along  its  line  of  investigation. 
a.<tserts  loudly  that  they  are  either  non-existent  or 

*  unknowable.*  b  strong.  NinHeenth  Century. 

Scientist  (d'ent-ist).  n.  A  person  versed  in 
or  devoted  to  science ;  a  scientific  man ;  a 
savant 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a  query  whether  the 
electric  current  might  not  be  brcught  so  far  under 
man's  control,  as  to  take  the  place  of  steam  as  a  mo- 
tor for  machinery,  and  success  has  at  last  crowned 
the  persevcrii^c  efforts  of  scientists.  Nature. 

Sdlloet  (siOi-setX    jL]    To  wit;  videUcet;  * 
namely:  abbreviated  to  SeH.  or  8e. 

Bdlla  (sflOaX  «»•  [Prom  Or.  Ocylid,  to  injure 
—  rooto  poisonous.]  A  genus  of  bulbous 
stemmed  plants,  mostly  natives  of  Europe, 
belonging  to  the  nat  order  Liliaceae.  See 
Squill. 


ch,  e^ain;     6h,  Sc  \och\     g.  ^o;     J,  job:     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     th,  <Aen;  th.  tAin;     w.  trig;    wh,  toMg;    sh,  azure. —See  Kbt. 


(■Ult-Un),  n.     Tbetcaniamit. 

mnrifirna,  to  which  iU  mfldlcal  pn>pertJ« 
m  nferribls.  iDTmtlntlaiu  luve  not  ygt 
(letamlaed  vhethsr  It  1>  lo  be  cluKd  wlU 
Ihe  mint,  tbe  lUuJoldi,  or  the  blttn  prin 

8(£llltu:.  SdmlUr  (ilRi'l-UrX  n.    [OFr 


Lt  Iha  polaC-Bnd.    Alio  wrltttn 


J  dlitrlbutsd  ruBlIj  o 

ot  which  tbe  gEDUt  SclDcui.  o 
trpe.  Soma  u«  completalr  m- 

prsU-devglnped _... 

bUDd-wonn(^iVuit/nv>'w)  >iuiexMiiple 
ot  (ba  miln-like  lonu  o(  thli  group.  Bee 
"■""•"■nEB,  SKids. 

— .'irinlinlilV  n.    One  n1 

■  KlBcold 

Sdiuwld  (ila'kotct),  a.    Of.  pertilsing  to, 
^mbUiiE  the  ScLncldc 
"     '  m-toA'it), it.pl.   BamatMSeiu- 


ScUlinu  (■iH'ktu).  n.    [L]    The  iklnk.  *  M- 

noiof  lliwda.  lormliui  the  type  ot  the  tuulr 

BclnddB.    SeeBEIME. 
sank  (iliwIO,  n.    1.  A  cut  caU.     [PtotId- 

oUl  BDgliilL)-£.  The  iklnk. 
BdlUDa  (alDgkl,  Ik    The  lUnk. 
SdnOUk  fili/cu-la),  n.    [L.]    A  ipuk:  b 

gUmnier;  Ueleut  particle;  atraoe;  fttltUe. 

'Kot  a  lebtHOa  ot  flridrace,'    A  OuaU. 
SclnttllMIt  (lin'tU-tant),  a.    [Bee  SoirtIl- 

LAT>]    EmlUliM   varlu  or  One  Icowm* 

parUciea;  ipaiULng. 

Th*  p^arnl  rmn. 
■nix  baa  bluli  rjm  miUlUinllilue. 


lit  ipaikl 


,iln'tU-lMX  «- 1  pret  i 

ppr.  tcintHlatmg.  {L.  tcinlOlt.  ti 
IniminntfUa.  aipark.l    "    - 


igneoni  partlclfli.— t  To  apari 


M  Died  I 


in  (iln-tll-U'ihntiX  n,  1.  The  let 

of  amlttliig  ipariii  or  igneoDi  partlclei;  the 
-K  ot  ipirkllng.— !,  The  tenn  applied  to 
-  'winkllDK  or  tremuloiu  raoUon  ot  the 
-•  ••■-  '~mr  fliBd  itan. 

0.     SdnCUIanL 


U^t  of  the  iHger  flied  ati 
BdJitlllinu  (UD'tU-lnaJ, 

MdntlUoiudr' 


(■WUl-llu-U).  <KfD.    Inaidn- 


8olOlllt(ii'Dl-irtXn.  [I.KMuj.aaiaa[Krer. 
dim.  or  Ki'ui,  knoolog,  fmin  ens,  to  know.  1 
One  who  knovi  manr  Uiinga  •uperilciallf ; 


-^J^f■™>. 


let:  inperflcUl 
Bcdoloiu  (U'otna 
perlectlj  knowlu) 

■cdonuLOlu',  Sdunuhy  (d-om'ak-1.  ■I-am'- 
•k-i).  n.  [W  iKa,  ■  ihadow,  and  RUfM,  « 
battle]  A  flghtlns  with  (tghadow:an  Ima- 
ginaiT  or  tutKe  combat  'To  avoid  thli 
$eiB!nadif.  or  Imigtnarj  combat  with  wordi, ' 
Ctulti/.    IKare.] 

Bdomincy  (■I'o-man-iil,  n.  {Or.  iHa.n  aha- 
dow,  Biutnunlfia.iUflDatlaiL]  Divloatloo 
bT  ihadowi. 

aoon  (iI'Dn).  n.  [Ft.  teian.  trom  L.  nctio. 
Hetionu.acattlng.fromKce^cnt.  Brachel, 


1.  A  lhaot  or  twig,  eapeclall]'  lor  the  pmpae 
ot  being  intlcd  upon  aoine  other  tree,  o 
'  (or  plantlna.  'Our  teitnu,  put  bi  wild  o 
aarue  •tack.'  SSak.  '  Nor  cared  tor  lee- 
OTKwn.'   Tinnuun.    Heoca— 1.  ^.  a  de 

BdopUft  Bdoptila  (d-op'Uk,  al-op'trlkt  a 


[Qr.  Ilcia,  a  ahadow.  and  mtotnai,  to  aee.] 

art  ot  exhibiting  lumlnona  Iraagea  luadaA- 
ened  room.— ^wprie  iaU,  leSplrie  ball,  a 

Krfonted  globe  of  wood  contaltdBg  the 
u  of  a  camera  Dbacura,  fltt«d  with  an  ap- 
eendage  bf  EDCtnt  ol  which  it  li  captble  ol 
elDg  turned  on  it*  centre  lo  a  anuul  eitent 
In  any  direction,  like  the  eye.    It  tnn  be 

and  la  uied  for  producing  imagea  in  a  dark- 

enedrooni, 
Boloptlcon  (al-op-tl-kot- 

gic-Lintem  adipMd  fc 

photographed  objecta. 
BdopaoB  (d-op'tiiuX  n. 


>r  the  elhibltloD  o 


.,  ... IV>  «apecUll» 

itemal  objecla,  &  a  darkened 

room,  bj  toeana  of  lenaea,  Ac 
8dOtB,B(flotWflt,^'ot).a.  Otorbelonginj 

lo  Sclo,  an  Uand  of  the  .^san  Baa,  or  lli 

SdOtn,  adot  (d'Ot,  al'ot),  n.  A  natiye  or 
Inhabitant  of  Sclo. 

&ClOtbeTiQ(al-a-ther'Ui),a.[SeeBCUTnkRtc,] 
FerUlnlns  to  aon-dlala.  ~  &ii>IA>rie  trU- 
Kept,  an  iDaEninieiit  contlitlsg  of  a  hart' 
loataJ  dial  with  a  leleicope  adjuited  to  IE, 
tor  determining  the  time,  whether  of  day 
or  nlgbt,  by  meana  of  ahadowa. 

8clTafiu:lU(Bt'r«fi'ahl-«).n.  [L.]  Inlau, 
a  writ  to  enforce  the  eucntloa  of  Judg- 
meota,  patent^  or  mattsn  of  record ;  or  to 


Sdni 


twvMi  tl 

lerly  paid 


R&». 


I  tbe  aherilT  for  bolding  the 

8clroooo<B]'rDk'ko),)i.    SeeSnocoo. 

Sdipu  (atr^uaj,  n.  [L.  aniah-1  Anei- 
lenBve  genua  ot  hardy  plant*,  belonging  to 
the  Cnwnoeie,  known  In  Britain  by  (he  Dwna 
ot  cluo-ruah  or  bnlruah,  haTlng  a  wide  geo- 
gnphlcal  dlatrlbnUon.and  growloa  in  molat 
placeaorbyilTen.  5.  JufrerHUj  la  the  water- 
cheatnDt  ot  the  Chlneae.  Several  iMCie*, 
eepecEally  tbe  S.  loeuttrCf  or  bulmah,  are 
uaed  for  mate,  chalr-bottonu.  Ac 

Bdrrbold  (akir'nild],  a.    rGr.  lUrrha.  k\t- 
rhua,  and  eidof,  foim.) 
rhni,    DanaV — 

SdTTlUMli  la 
bid  IndotaUo.  . 

BclTTltoal^(ikir.roa'l-tl).n.  [BeeScnBHTiK.] 


Ir-rO'all),  fl 


Sdrrhona  (ikir'nu),  o 


leading 


mHl  a  hut]  tumour  on  any  part  uf  th 
uaoaUy  proceeding  from  tho  Indun 
a  gland,  and  often  terminating  la  a 
the  morbid  condition  ot  a  gland  whi 
cedea  cancer  la  the  ulcerated  itate. 
Bclrrotity  Caklr-ro.'l.H^     SameaaS 

&cijC]tatlon(alHl.U-ihon),n.    [I.  i 


■d  deep  In  hia  ilgh 


fFrom  L  anndo,  \i 


In  aeveral  mechanical  op* 
remainder  ot  a  plat*  of 
pUncheta— -' — '—■-'-- 


epurpoaa  of 
(alj'al-till,  a. 


^ular  blanka  have  b«n  ci 


.lYom  L  aeiado,  n 


y  a  aharp  Inatmment  ^  a 
rbodlea.    Bamt. 
luU  (ala'iill.  n.    Samoa 
InU*  (ila'illL  «.    [Lku 
J  cut.]    Capable  ot  being 


catting  or  dividing  b 


uieaaSelaHi: 
[Fr..  trom  L  acwJo. 
to  cut  I    The  act  of 
in  edged  Itutnment; 
dlvUon;  apUI. 

l-lll4hE  iBEOHballNlily, 


BdMOn  (ali'«n).  n.  pi.  [L.  leiMer,  one  who 
eata  or  divldea,  from  fonlo,  (datuni.  to  cat 
or  divide;  akin  to  Or.  itkha.  to  cut;  O. 
tditidtn.  to  aepante.  E.  to  aked.]  A  cutting 
Inatmment  reaembUna  ibeui,  but  imalltr. 
conalitlng  ot  two  cotui^blBdea  movabta  on 
a  pla  in  the  centra,  by  which  tbay  an  taa- 
tened.  and  which  eat  from  iraiDalta  MM 
Bgalnal  an  object  placed  bHWMO  than. 
There  are  annmberotvarlatleaaf  eonabVO- 
tlon  apaclaUy  adi^ited  for  eotUnc  talnfo. 
trimming  planla.  ac.and  tof  HUipeat  and 
anatonldtl  purpowa.  Tbe  lutnmu&t  it 
often  apoken  of  aa  a  pair  (if  leiaort.  ffle* 
under  Pair.)    Formerly  written  alao  Suit- 

»tanOT-taU  ( (ia'«r-tU  j.  w.  A  South  Am» 
rlcan  bird,  the  MiSoutiu  ferjUatm  or  tjt. 
rannv4,  and  belonging  U  "--  "■ — *'-  — 


■dbytiii 


;>ower  of  tonilag  In  th 


in  BO  doing  openi  and  ahuta  ila  tall  Juat  lika 
a  pall  ol  acliaon.  It  la  about  U  Inchea  tn 
length,  Including  the  tall,  which  meaanrea 
about  IQ.  Though  the  dlmenalona  ot  tha 
bird  are  thua  realty  amaU,  it  la  vary  coo^ 
ageona.  and  1*  frequently  aeen  to  attack  and 
defeat  birda  that  are  far  an_perlor  In  alao  and 
bodily  atrengtb.  It  la  called  alio  the  Fark- 
laiUi  PtgcalcJier 
ScUnm  (al'rharl  n.  [L.  Kiuuro,  tram 
tcinda,  lo  cut]  A  longlludlnal  opening  la 
a  body,  madelty  cuttSg;  a  cleft;  a  rent;  n 


earthquake.'    Dr.  B.  Mart. 
SdbunlnMi,  BdtUnlnaoeN  {al-ta-mln'M. 
aI'tam.l-na"a«-« ).  n.  pL     A  Urge  order  or 

Soup  of  monocotyledonoua  planta  compila- 
E  the  three  order*  or  trlbea  ot  Muaaowa. 
Marantaceie,  and  ZInglberaceaa 
SoltamlnKnu  (ti  ta-mln'A^aa).  a.  IL  actt- 
omfiiluin,  a  dainty,  a  delicacy.]  Belooginf 
to  the  3i:ltinilnen. 

adnrldn  {al-fl-ri-dt),  n.  pJ.  A  tUnlly  of  ra- 
denti.  cnmprlelng  the  true  aqulrreU  ttl* 
dying .  aquimla,    and   the  mannola.     Bm 

SllUlltBEL. 

Sdnilne  (al-d'rln),  a.    |L  tdvnu,  a  eqnlr- 

rel.]    Having  the  character*  ot  the  •qnlml 

tribe, 
8eiimmoii>lila(aT-a'rfi-mor^-a).n.pl  (Oi 

aHmiroj,  aaquirrel.  a--" -" — *■  ' — — ' 

name  given  to  a  groi 

Ing  the  aQulnel,  beai 

l.a-n 

julrret^  allied 


Ai- 


SdnropUnu  (al  Q-rop^UrnaX  ft.    fOi 

Dunu.  a  auulrrel.  uidptrrsn.  awing 

genuiof  flylng-agnlrTeti 

The  apeclet  are  found  li 

North  America.     Bee  PTkkoMTs. 
BdnitU  (al.a'nia).  m.     [L  Mf'unu,  tra  Or. 

tkimmt.  a  aqnlrrel,  tha.  a  aliade,  and  mm. 

a  talLI    The  aqulrrel,  a  genua  of  rodeBt 

roammala     Bee  SQUlItKIL. 
Bdnta  (akUt),  n.    A  aUte.     [Bcotcfa.) 
ScUtUdn,!    •>.      [Pr.    ttdandn,  alander, 

acandal)    Slander.     Oaiieer. 
SolnT,  Bclnn  iakUv),  n.     


,  .._aTrale<aU*-va'nl'«n,  ikln> 

••m  Ik),  ■.     Pertalnliw  to  the  Sdmaa  at 
Slaeu  or  their  languue.   See  SLAT.    Will- 
ten  alao  Slanmlan  and  jlieeiafe. 
Belandn.!  a.    eimder.    Ckatwrr. 


e.  t«b,  boU;      oil.  p 


■elBnS0C7(>U«'n-r>-ft).  n-  (Or.  lUapof, 
hird.  atiaa^litrf,  m  ludliic.drlTliig.  or  train- 
ing, fraro  ago,  (o  iMd  or  drlra.1    Sei«rs 

vara  huHlllng  ot  Uis'body.  Bp.  Battit 
(Hue  ud  obMl«(a.1 

Si]l«mitllU)MB{ikie-nn-Uu'ifr{).n.i)I.  {Or. 
(Uimi,  biird,  Mid  anlAia,  ■  Bower.  ]  A  inuU 


4it«  Aowfln.  miB  d«flp  cah^-inba  ban  tha 
HuneiM  M  Uu  tm,  bardoiitnc  ronnil  (be 
nnlwhtnlntruli  1ii«Tu«TutlvHollwTnD 
fleldi  In  Enropa,  Aila.  and  Nortb  America. 
SoleraattlU  fakU-nn'tbiuL  n.  Knawel  t. 
gsniu  ot  planU  balonolai  to  the  n>t  order 
Bclcnntbkoan,    8m  KJIA« 


l«(tkle^luX'>'  (Or.itlfn)f,hud.l 

m  moo-  wUBa  am  Sderomtu 

BdaT«iMplialU<iU6^p-rf-a'ni->),>i.  (Or. 

<Hfroe,bud|Vid«<i^0pAa£etptbebrun.J  In- 
dnraUon  or  hudmlns  of  the  bndn. 


una  (iki 


kwno,  Inti 


^rCtln-It), B.    rOr.tW*™, 

bird,  and  rdUnJ^  rerin.]    A  bUck,  bud. 
brl  tUe  mlnsnl  nnlu.  neuljr  allied  to  amber, 


y^mtbllta  (aUS-rVtIn-It),  n.    I 

'      '     uid  nani,  rerin.]    A  bl .  . 

[Dlnanl  nnlu.  uturif  allied  to  an.. . 
Id  the  coal  formation  In  dmpi  u 

['«»-l»V  n.     [Or,  t*tfroi, 

,    - ir  hard  tumour  or  Indur- 

DuneliiBiL. 

.U«(iB*Mti),n.pI.  [Or.  i»Unit,hiTd.1 

Tbe  calcanou*  iplc  Die*  which  an  icattsred 


ldarol)Uie(aUi-i«-bWik).  a.  [Or.  lUAm, 
hard,  and  liiuli.  a  baae.)  Applied  to  a 
oorml  wblch  la  prodacad  by  the  outer  iur- 
taeeol  tbo  Integnmenla  In  certain  Actlnoioa 
l4.g.  red  ooisl),  and  forma  a  aolld  aiU  which 
u  Inreated  b:r  the  aolt  part*  of  tbe  anlmaL 


, dtnnhn,    [Or.  iWnia, 

bard,  and  dtnno,  aUn.]    One  of  a  tamllr  ot 
~'«clagnallile  (IclaoMeaii)  fUbM.  compre- 


plMlagnall 
oradbistli 


Hi  bald  acilM.    One  ipadea,  the 

»  or  Ble-ftab,  occailonaUj  oocnn  In 

the  BrlUab  aeaa. 

Idtrodernut  (akl^rO.db'maX  n.  In  mad. 
ludantlon  ol  the  wllular  tlaaae. 

|«leTadaniila(^U-r<t4tr'nillO.  0.  1.  Otor 
wrtaJnhw  to  a  acl«rodemL— E.  Applied  '~ 
Iha  eoralnuB  -'-'-'-  ■-  ■ '•-'  ■ 


aralad  apparentljr 


im  wbieh  la  depoaited  betwi 
of  certain  Actuoaoa.  being 
'itlirbr  the  Inner  lajerof ' 


Inner  lajerif  the 

^^ 

pdip  baa  a  complete  ikeletou  ot  iti  own, 
and  the  entire  coral  mn  coniiit  of  aoch 
Aeleton.orof  (ereral  tudJadbTthecaloara- 


riUS'ra-]an),n.  [Qr.  ttUiw.  bard. 


■dm^OiUs' 

terafUcnUloatli 


•  (Bk»T&-jen'l^^n.  st.    [Or. 
udgmvi.acheek.]  A  famll; 


tlBHlahed  bj  baring  tbe  cheaka  mailed  or 
deCanded  bj  tplaei  or  Kalr  platea  ol  hard 
-    -'  r.  CaOeialaalV^Udt*.  See  Hailiii- 


. J.   [Or. 

itUma, hari, and E. atelatoH.)    laanaHa) 
a  auaa  given  to  bone*  defelopad  la  tendodi, 

. ..  ^   --'--,  torkoj^  1«.  fttTbe 

Ibtoua  and  (andiDODB 

I  that  incloae  oigana. 
^ -rorto-mi 


InleitiDe  ii 
Tanee  In  aiae  from  t  incn  i 

•yroptome  to  which  It  glvei 
*  — ' —  -' "er.     It  la 


A<iklfr-ro*^m^n.[Or.atUr«. 
I,  Ihemoalh.]    A  gaona  ot  para- 
■luE  wunu  belonglDg  to  tbe  order  aema- 
toldea(thread-wormaaTronnd-warma),  one 
apeeie*  ol  which  IS.  dutOeivtU)  Inhabit*  tbe 

"   ' "~  ■&  the  hnman  body.     It 

'  '    ~     illncb.  aodthe 
AaeanoIUnoI 

»mnioii  bl  Italjr 

■till  In  Kant. 
SolttraUnddt-rO-tal),  a.   A  term  applied  to 
the  oaalfled  part  of  the  ey^captnle  of  a  Bib, 

S<aaroUe  (akU-ro'lk),  a.  [Or.  atUnw.  har<l. 
dMroM.  bardntaa.)  Hard:  Brmi  aa,  the 
teUrotie  coat  or  tonic  of  the  ere. 

Salaiotle<tiiU-ioflk),n.  i.  llie  Drm  whiu 
raembiam  wblch  covera  nearif  tbe  poaterlor 
foDj-attba  of  the  eye,  Ita  place  In  front  bebig 
anpplled  b;  a  tnnapannt  membrane  oallad 
tbe  esmaa,  whkh  aflordi  a  paaaage  to  the 
light— 1.  A  medicine  which  hardena  and 
oonaoUdatM  tbe  parta  to  whiob  It  k  applied. 

Bclerotltll  (■hU-rO-tl-tla),  n.  TnHammation 
of  tbe  Klerotlo  coat 

aolftroiu  (aUyma],  n.  [Or.  tkUnt.  bard.] 
Hardjbonji; ' ■ — ' —     " — 

Scaat{*kfit}.e. 


u  atmctnre.   Dane 


abODlder  dp,  to  prop,  to 
'4,  a  ibonlder ;  yvuwild- 
To  atop  or  tdock.  aa  a 


iDpport ;  W.  ingii^iifit. 
IH.  to  abouldar.]     To  atop  or  ] 
tclng  tomeobalacla, 

BcoUfonn(ikobl-form),  a.  JL.  iesAi,  kvMi. 
■aw.du*t,uidJWina.  lonn.  ]  Having  (hetorm 

Sc<»Wn»{S(wSuS,"n. "'[L.^a'mn  or  file.) 
In  bot  the  hnmedlata  anpport  to  Uie  iplke- 

Bl  iX  n.     [I-  Kclu,  aaw-diut,  acrap- 

1  ^  from  Kobo,  to  acrmpe.  J  Baap- 

i  17,  hartabom,  metali,  or  other 


,  v.i    tlcel  ^ttpa,  litvpa.  to 
ck ;  comp.  D.  ttugt,  to  deceive. 

iil]    To  ibow  Inulent  tidlcnle 

[nocherj ;  to  manlfeat  contempt  by  derl- 
n ;  to  utter  contemptuoua  language  \  to 
ck;  with  of  before  Uie  object 

Tb?T (hall if^oJ Iba UnEi.        Hmb  Lid, 


■ooffCakof).  n.  {Icel  ateKikanii. mockaiT, 
rldlcole;  O.H.Q.  aeoek,  O.Frla.  *oW.  iport 
See  Uie  verb.]  L  BxpreaaloD  of  deriiion, 
rldlcole.  ormoekerri  ennaMlaa  of  acorn  or 
oontampt;  a  Jlba;  a  Hoai  '  With  eo^  and 
aooma.'^  Siak. 


cofflng  or  derlaion ;  a  Lnuk 
'  Mbartr  »«r  tTw  *fnrf'  at  wwy 


l  An  object 

loofter  (akofar),  ti    One  who  aoolla;  one 
that  mocka  or  derldea;  a  aoomer. 

SoolIbiT  I  (akof «r-l).  It  The  act  of  aoonn^; 
mockeiT,    Bulimlud, 
itIUifij  (akof  ing-UX  odv.     In  a  aooDiig 
""""'  *"  niockerj  or  contempt;  bj  way 


to  bark  like  a  dog,  to  acold.  Perhapa  oil- 
gUtaUv  ImltatlTe  ot  nolae.1  To  And  fault 
or  raU  with  rude  ctamom:  to  brawl;  to 
Dtter  railing  or  taanh,  rude,  bolaterou  re- 
buke; tomakeuacot  abuH  or  rltuperatlon : 
ganarally  with  ai;  aa,  to  acold  at  a  Hrvant 

SOOld  (akCIdX  v.t  To  chide  with  rudeoe« 
and  Hi-temper:  to  rate;  to  reprimand;  to 
Tituperate.  'She  acolifaij  her  hnabaud  one 
day  out  of  doora'  BoaeU. 

8Mia(akeidXn.  1.  OoewholcoldBiaecolder; 
eapecLallj,  a  rude,  nolay,  lool-montbed  wo- 
man; a  railing  virago. 

£.  Aacolding;BbrawL 

Booldar  (BkBld'tr).  n.  One  Uu>t  acoldaor 
raila  '^aoldan  and  aowen  of  diacord.' 
OoBBur. 

BooUlnx  fikeld'ing).  n.  Tbe  act  of  one 
who  acolda;   railing  or  vituperative  lan- 


gooUlIISU  (tkaidlng-ti),  ode.    In  a  Kold- 
Ing  manner:  like  a  eci^ 
BcolMtdk  (akA-ICal-da),  n.  |i<.     r^rom  Or. 

aMtis.  an  earthworm,  a  tape-wMin.]   Hox- 

lolda,  eomprlalng  the  BotUera,  TnrbaUarla. 
Tramatoda,  Tsnlada,  Vematoldea,AcanIha- 
cepbala,  and  Ootdiacea,  and  (hoe  bicludiog 
the  tape-worma,  ilnkei.  Ac.  The  Bcoleclda 
are  characte lixed  by  tbe  poaaeaaion  ol  a  water 
raacnlar  ayatem.  oonalaung  ol  a  remarkable 
aet  of  reaaela  wblch  communicate  with  the 
eiterior  by  one  or  more  apertnrea  eltuated 
upon  the  aurface  of  the  body,  and  branch 
ont  mora  ot  lee*  exteuelvely.  Into  Ita  aub- 

_,.,  ^„4i.u>-  u.  mo  ■>■  --I'D  cloaeiy  approit- 
mated  ganglia. 

aooieciEB(ikaie->it).  n 

Bcolex  (•fcOlektl,  n.  pi.  BCOUOM  (aka^i^fa). 
(Or.  aMUX  (pL  tkiUkii),  a  worm.]  The  larva 
of  Scoleclda ;  a  tape-woim  In  It*  embryoulo 
atage,  formerly  called  a  euttic  imrm. 

SCCdlOili  (akS-li-A'ila),  n.  [Or.  ntolioa, 
crooked.]    A  diatortlon  of  the  aplue  to  one 

ilioi,  tortnona] 


aide. — SaltonM  omem, 
lateral  curvature  of  ttii 
Boolita  (akfi'Ut), 
In  gtU.  tbe  nai 
tubei  found  In  r 
tbe  Cambrian  p< 


•artb,  land.  Ac 

Baolopaz(akol'o-pakaXn.  A  genna  of  birda, 
of  theordetaiallaloTa*,  Inoludlng  tbe  wood- 
cock andanipa. 

■oalop«Bdia(ikoI-D.peD'dnX'>-  lOr.aMo- 
yiendnt.  a  mlUiped.]  A  gaoiu  ot  articulate 
anlmala,  ot  the  order  ClielloiKKhLBiid  elaaa 
Uyrivoda,  deatltuta  ot  wing*.  The**  aul- 
Dwl*  have  nearly  aa  many  teat  on  each  aide 
aa  there  are  aagmenta  In  the  body.  '■'^  — 
are  tevenl  ipeclea  Tbey  Inhabit  the  1 
em  part*  of  Europe,  and  all  the  t 
pottlona  ot  tbe  i^be ,  and  tbalt  bit*  I*  1 


ITien 
iropicai 


See  Chbilopoda,  Cihtipip. 

. —  (iiiolrf>-pen'drl.um),  n.    A 

See  BA»r«-iOHQtir 

(akoTI-mua).  n.    [Or.  akoliniui,  a 
latle,)    A  genua  ol  amootb,  erect. 

s  harba  belonging  to  the  naL  order 

CompoaitJB,  uatlree  ot  tbe  UedltemnBan 
region.  Iney  bare  alternate  rigid  tpiny 
learea  and  aeaalte  terminal  or  lateral  heada 
of  yellow  Dowera  9,  Ainantcui  la  aome- 
tlmea  Inclnded  in  EngUah  UaU  by  the  name 
of golden-tbiatle.    SeeOoLDsa-THiBTLg.. 

w.  wig;    wh,  wUr.   ah,  amr*.— See  Kir- 


flfitr.TJTTWB 


BaUUtliw  (•Ull-tia).  n._^  'nieicUTt 
MT«  Rfflnit 


..   .._..  ..     loeiodl- 

mtof  tlis  (qnllLoT  the  bulb  at  tbaSctfla 
norilimo,  to  which  Ita  midlcil  prapertlt 


i.    Inveattintiani  htn  Dot  jst 

irhaUisr  [tli  to  be  claued  iriUi 

in«  mint,  mo  mlkaloldi,  or  ths  bitter  prla- 

Se£l^tU',  Bdmllar  (■lin'l-ttr).  n.  [O.Fr. 
iimiitm.lt.  iciinifarTa.lroinPer.iAnw/iir. 
(UnuAtr.l  An  orimlil  ■word.  Iha  blide  of 
whlcb  1*  ilnglB  -  edged,  ihort.  curred,  ud 
broadut  mC  the  point-end.    AIM  wiitten 


SdnDliIa  ( iln'd-iie ),  n,  i4.  A  Utse  and 
widely  dlitributed  family  of  UcerUlUni, 
of  wblsh  tlie  Eenui  Scincut.  or  ikink.  1*  the 


___^  5f  thii  group. 

Bliiii>-woiui,  skikk, 
Sdtnoold  (tln'feald),  n.  One  of  Ibe  Sducidn: 

adnoold  (•Ui'kQldX  a.    Of,  pertaining  to. 

or  reeembllnc  the  SclncldB. 

^iHjl'diX'kfit.   SuneuAcin- 

(•ln-kai'dl'«iil  n.  tod  a.    3uue 

etjpeolttaetaimlT 

ait  ult    [ProitD- 

•kink. 
[L]    A  ipuk;  e 

ileiatneeialitUe. 

k  a.    (See  Scintil- 
L>  or  fine  Igneoiu 

SalnUaiM(dDW-UtX  T-  L  pret  KinlfUafad; 
mt.  ICHttOlating.  [I..KinIiUo,(cintiUa(um, 
tnifD  tdatitta,  a  epuk.)  l.  To  emit  ■pu'ki 
et  Use  igneooi  putfclM.  —I  To  ipukle  or 
twinUa.  u  the  £ied  aUn. 

BcdlltllUttail(lln-tll.U'ihaD).n.  L  The  ict 
of  emitting  ipaika  or  ^eoDi  partlolei:  tbe 
i^t  of  ipukllng.—S  The  tenn  applied  to 


twinkling  __ 

light  of  the  taner 

gMriMllfwiB     (alTl'l 

MlatLlWdT  (tln'tn-ltu-UX  odr.    Inaacln- 
tllloDi  or  ipaiktlng  manner.    SMIm 
Salocntptiy  (>I-Via-aX  n.    Same  ai  Sela- 

ftl^m  (d'oLLEm),  n.  [See  SdoLOT.!  Sa- 
perlldal  Imowledge, 

••  Eood  iHd  u«  la  M  klndli  loU. "         '       '"" 

SebflKtdl'oMatXn.  [I.  Hiofu.'a'uiilt'wi^r. 
dim.  of  tciui.knowlng.  [romano.toknov.l 
One  who  knowi  many  thlngi  (upetflclaUy; 
a  DDattenr. 

SetoUaUa  C«l-ol-l»t'lk>.  a.  (K  ot  p^tSS'big 
to  adoUun  or  a  •cloliat;  reaembllbg  a  aciol- 


MdtnoMohyt 

l>attlB  )  A  Hghtlng  wtui  a  uiaoow;  an  una- 
glnaiT  or  (utUe  combat.  'To  KToid  tlili 
tdoatac*!).  or  imagliuuj  combat  with  wonU ' 
Cowltt.    [Bare] 

BtioniMCr  (■i'o-man-ilX  n.  [Gr.  i Ka,  a  iba- 
dow,  andtnaiUna.dlvioaUoD.]  Divination 
bf  ibadowa 

Sdon  (■■'on).!!.  ITr.  leim,  from  I.  icHe, 
•Mttonif.i  cutti  ng,  rrom  ana  (o  cat.  Braclict, 
liowever.  derlTs  It  from  rr.  ann-,  to  uw  ] 
1.  A  ahuot  or  twig,  eaperlallr  [or  (he  porpoie 
oC  balng  gratled  Dpon  aome  other  tree,  or 
'  lor  plantTng-  'Oar  aciow.  put  In  wild  or 
aaraio  atock.'  5kat.  ■  Nor  cared  for  eeed 
DTHvm.'   TVnnvfon.    Hence— 2.  Fig.  a  de- 


ll, Betoptrle  (ai-op'tiii,  ■i-op'tnki 

tU.  fat,  tall;        nrf.  met,  btr; 


[Or.  tkia.  a  ihadow,  and  ^<»n<>i,  to  lee.] 

aned  room.— ^upCic  ball,  teioptrie  bali,  a 
perforated  globe  of  wood  contalalog  Uia 
lena  of  a  camera  abacura.  lltlad  with  an  ^i- 
pendage  by  meani  of  which  It  ii  cauble  of 
being  tamed  on  Ita  centre  to  a  unaU  extent 
in  anr  direction,  like  the  eje.  It  mar  be 
fixed  at  an  aperture  In  a  window  abntter, 
and  ia  uaed  for  prodadng  Imagei  In  a  dark- 

Bdloptlcoil  (il-op'tl-kon),  n.  A  form  of  ma- 
glc-IaDtem  adapted  tor  the  Eihibltloa  ot 
photographed  objecta. 

BaopUes  (■[-op'tllu),  Ti.  The  art  or  prooeu 
ot  eibibltlDg  lumlDoni  Imagei.  aapeelallT 
thoie  ot  eitemal  objecta.  ui  a  darkened 

BcKlt«,aciot(iI'flt.il-ot),a.  Ot  or  belonging 
to  Sclo.  an  UUnd  ol  the  .Xgean  Bea,  or  Ita 
inhabltanU. 

BdoM,  SctOt  (il'at,  li-ot),  n.  A  naUre  or 
Inhibttant  ot  ficlo. 

BcloUMTla(il-A-ther'ik),a.[gee3GUiHSBli:.l 
Pertaining  to  ilm-dlala  —Sciotherie  telt- 
isopc,  an  Initmment  conaUtlng  ot  a  horl- 
lontal  dial  with  a  CeleKope  adfuited  to  It, 
lor  delermlnlng  the  time,  whether  ot  da; 
or  night,  bj  meana  of  ataadowi. 

SdTe&elAa(ii'raii'Bhi-aa).n.  (L)  IdEsu, 
■  writ  to  entoroe  the  eitcntlon  ol  Judg- 
ment*, patenta.  or  matlen  ol  record ;  or  to 
Tacale,  quaah.  or  annul  tluno.  It  ii  oltsn 
ibbietlatcdtofe^/a. 

BdreWTtat  (lir-wltX  n.  The  annual  tai 
fonneiijr  paid  to  the  aherllT  lor  holding  the 

Bidioeoo  (>l-rok'ko).  n.    see  sntoeoo. 

Bcliimi(>«r'pDi).  n.  lL..aruih]  Anei- 
tenaire  genu  ot  faardj  pUnta,  belonging  to 
the  Cyperaco",  known  la  Britain  bjr  the  oune 
of  olnb-ruih  or  bulruib.  having  a  wide  geo- 
graphical dlitributlon.  and  growlngln  molit 


ng  from 
nEUng  a 


Bdmattr  (ikir-roa'1-ti).     Some  aa  Sdrrlut- 

SdlCitatlail  (ila-iI-tA'ihon),  n.  [L.  idtcita- 
lio,  aeiteUalwniSr  from  tcueiUtr,  to  Inquire 
or  denumd,  from  Kitec,  to  know,  to  aacer- 
taln,  from  ano,  to  know.]  The  act  ot  In- 
quiring; laqoltr;  demand.  Sp.  UaU. 

■Mul  laliVe.l.     [LKinilo.KlBuni.  Inrut.1 

penetrate.    'The  wl 


tciicd  deep  In  hli  right  lida.'    Falr/aiL 


I  ^ii'iti).  n.  pi.    An  Did  ipelllng  o 


Jdiul  riii'Kl),  n.    [From  Laeindo,  locut.1 
1.  The  cllpplagi  ol  varloui  metall.  produced 
reral  mechanical  '  ~~ 


_  liar  blanki  hare  been 

out  for  the  purpoie  of  eoinage. 
Sdulbln  (•li'al-bi),  d.    IFromL  acindo. 
•uiB.tooutlCapi''-   '■   ■  -       ■■ 

by  a  aharp  matnti 


IduUa  (ali'ill^  «.    I-  

tocut.)  Capable  of  beinic  cut  I 
a  aharp  Initrumeut;  acliaible. 
'-*--"•  (ala'ilD.n.    Same  ai  " 


being  cot  or  dlTlded 
aM,  acunb^  matter 

B  aa  ScitKl  ■  . 


101  of  aquatic  blrda.    See  KBTKOHOn. 


Kiaidni.  toieparate,  E,toa*«(]  A  cutting 
Initrument  reaembUng  ataoia,  bnt  nwUer. 
Goualiting  ot  two  cuttlug  bladea  morable  on 
a  pin  In  the  centre,  br  whkh  tber  are  taa- 
teOBd,  and  which  cat  from  optwdta  aldea 
Bgalnat  an  object  placed  betwean  tbem. 

tlon  apedallr  adapted  tor  oatUng  lahifei. 
trlmmlog  planta.  Ac,  and  for  KO^Ica]  and 
anatomical  purpoae*.  The  Initrameat  la 
often  apokea  ol  aa  a  pair  qf  tciaoft,  (Bea 
under  PJim.)  Formarlr  written  alao  Seit- 
»ra,  dan.  and  Ciion. 
BolB«)r-t«ll  tdi-ir-iAl).  n,  A  Booth  Ame- 
itcan  bird,  the  Miimiui  /orjieatu  or  (y- 
miiNut,  and  belonging  to  the  fly-catchen. 
T.  1 '—•-yi  tall,  tonnlnaled  by  two  Ionic 


1b  10  doing  openi  and  ihuta  It*  tall  JuttlilM 
a  pair  ot  aciuora  It  la  about  14  Inchea  in 
length,  lucluding  the  tall,  which  meaaarea 
about  10.  Though  the  dlmenilona  of  tba 
bird  are  thua  reailj  amaJl,  It  ia  Terr  conr- 
ageoni,  and  la  frectuently  aeen  to  attack  and 
defeat  blTdi  that  are  far  auparlor  In  aiieand 
bodily  atrength  It  ia  called  alao  the  Firt- 
laOti  PI— -•■'■  — 


<d  Flgeatehtr. 


AK' 


Kindo.  to  cut.]  A  longltadlnal  opening  In 
a  body,  made  by  cutting:  a  cleft;  a  rent;  ■ 
liaiure.  'The  iciuurei  and  fiHurei  ol  an 
eirthquake.'  Br.  B.  Mart. 
teltamliian.  BcttamlakOMi  (il-ta-mln'M. 
al'Uun-l-na"i*-*),  n.  ft.  A  large  order  or 
group  of  mouocotyledonoat  planta  comptla- 
fng  the  three  ordera  or  tribea  ot  Uukom, 
Uarantacew.  and  Zlnglberacae. 

■-" — ' u  (al-U-mln'S-ua).  a.     11,  tO- 

dalnty.  a  delicacy.]  Belonging; 

(d-fi'ri-di),  n.pl  A  famllT  ot  ro- 
ivi,  >:utnpritlng  the  true  tquiireX  the 
ng-iqulireU    and   the  mannota.     Bae 

utoa  (il-a'rin).  a.    [L  tdarvt,  a  •atdi>- 
.]    Having  the  characten  of  the  aqnlrrel 

BciiircatUin>Illlt(>l-Q'r<>-m<>r'^'a).'>'Pl'  |0r. 

-"- '-el,  and  nwi-'-  —  ■     ■ 

group  of  R 


uamegl 

lug  the  aquim 


eenut  of  flylng-aqnlTTeli.  allied  to  Pleromji. 
Tbe  apeclei  are  found  In  Northeni  Alia  and 
North  America     Bee  PTEHoBTK 
BdnitU  (d-S'nia).  n.     [L  lelunu,  from  Or. 
tkiourot,  a  aqnirrel,  jhd.  a  aluide.  and  rtirm, 
a  tail]    The  Bquirrel.  a  genua  of  rodaait 
mammaU.     Bee  SquiaitEi. 
BcUM  (iklAt),  n.     A  alale.     [Bcoteb  ] 
SclkOndra.!   n.     [Fr.    ucloadrt.  alanda. 


nnberoftb* 


tnn'lk).  a.  Pertaining  t 
Slawt  or  their  language. 
tea  alH  Slamiian  and  Sla 


_, ,^  .- _ivB,1    Bflnre 

dliclpUn*  or  tnlnliie ;  mortlflciuoa;  *  le- 
va* '■■"■"'"n  at  tils  bodf.     Bp.  Haettt 

JSueudaUalita.] 

aolanilUttaM>(>k»-nii-th>'ii-e:^n.i>l.  [Or. 
tUtrvt,  binl,  nid  anOUK,  k  flOHU.  1  A  iduU 
■uL  OTdei oCpbot*  tilled  to  CuyapbjllmceiB, 
In  which  Uuy  u«  oltan  Included.    They  u* 


•Upulei,  ■ 


II  herb*  with  oppoilte  Ic 


J  iMtlla  hennkpht^ 


I  flciwera.  The  deep  oUyi-tuba  beui  the 
meu  at  the  top,  turdsDliig  ronnd  the 

.  -jWbeniDtrult.  TbejueiMtlTeaaf  bunn 

flelds  In  Eoroper  Aila,  and  North  AmerlcA. 
Bebimntlina  iaklt-niitbai),  n.    KnaweL  « 

nDDi  ot  pUoB  balonglDg  to  Cba  niL  order 

SclanuUucaa.    Bm  Khawkl. 
SelerMBXekirTt-nuXiL  [Or.  lUftu,  hard.) 

bi  nud.  laDie  aa  Scleroma. 
IClal«IIMpluUa(>kle'r*n->e-H-ni-a\n.  [Or. 

«Wnit,hjud,andtnh]pAal<Vi  the  braliL]  Tn- 

dnntlon  or  lurdenliig  ot  the  bnln. 

■elerendiyiaft  (•kU-»n'iii.iiia^  n.    ror. 

aUAw.  hard,  and  ancUvna,  Intndon]    The 

Mmtliilte CikU-rC^n-lt], n.  [Or.* 
hid,  and  Titinl,  reiln.]  A  black, 
'    le  mlnsral  nila,  I       


loand  In  the  coal  h 


bard, 
to  drope  and 


MnlMlS  (dd«-H'u-l(h  "■     rOr.  Mtrot, 
lianLI    iDfned.  anjliBM  tumour  or  Inditr- 

IL  pi.  [Or.  ilrUnu.  haidj 


DuiaUtm. 
.to»(iUtt«rt.».pi 

Hw  ealearaoui  tplcnlc ' 

tn  tiie  10(1  tliHua  of  c  . 

lelaralMM  (iklfM-bit),  n.    Iba  homj  ana 

■alanbUlO(ikU.|«-bWlli),  a.  [Qr.atUnu, 
bard,  and  tatU,  ■  bate.)  Applied  to  a 
ooial  which  la  (voduced  b^  the  OQter  lur- 
Uetat  the  lutegiunniti  In  certain  Actinoiaa 
tt.g.  red  coral),  and  forma  a  lolld  iila  which 
u  lavnted  by  the  lolt  paiti  of  the  animal 
The  Klerobiilc  corallnm  ii  In  reiUtr  an  exo- 
■keletoD.  Kmewhat  analosona  to  the  ihell 

■--■ troe  tc«anienla[7 

__ foci  9tention  by 

KlerobMlcctinlliim  la  produced 
lund  or(anlim  onlj,  and  can  b« 
ed  from  a  iclaradermlc  bj  being 
luuiuu  muF*  or  1«M  uuwth.  and  innrlably 
deiidd  ot  the  CUM  or  receptacle!  tor  the 
npani*  pOln*  alwajrapreaeat  In  the  latter. 
~  '  rodMm(ilWr«-d«nu),n.  iQr.  ikUrm 
d,  and  derma,  lUn.  ]    One  of  a  family  of 


bra  CO 


pleetocnatl 
eoToradwi 


nilft  takU-rS-dtr'nuX  n.    In  i«d. 

Indutatlou  ot  uie  sellular  ttine. 
lalaiOd«niIle(>U«-rO-4tr'mlk).a.  i.  Otor 
pertaining  to  a  adendeini.— t.  Applied  lo 
Uie  ooraflnm  which  I*  depoillad  between 
'  n  ActTnonM,  being  K 
the  inner  layer  of  U 


)d  appanntly  by  the 
lern,  and  la  c^led 

jMna.     In  the  •derodermlc 

polyp  baa  a  comnleta  akalal 

and  the  entire 

■keleton,(trotei 

au  matter  oft 


lltedb;  the  calcare- 


vocan  (iU*'rfl-len),iL  [Qr.  (Wm,  bard, 
1  ftmai.  to  prwlvv  l     in  hnl   >h.  n>.t_ 

M  Ugnlfleatlon  wh 


^ m  (•Ut-r^'JeD^-dfi),  n.  pi.    [Or, 

ittorwhai!d.and«iiva,acbeak,]  Alamllr 
of  acanthopternfoiu  teleoalean  llihei  dU- 
tlngnlthed  by  harlng  the  chMki  mailed  or 
defended  by  niiuei  or  icalT  platee  ot  hard 
matter.  CtOtS  tlio  THgtidi*.   See  Uulid- 

BoUrald  (^t'rold),  a. 


DtuuCitm. 


-- ,  _, 1    m  6. 

bard  texture, 
BolerOBU  (iUi-ra-ma),  iL     In 

atlon  ot  the  cellular  tliwue.     Dmial 

Sc3«ramatar(aUB-rDm'at40.n.  iQr.MOInu, 

ment  for  accnratel*  determining  the  degree 
of  hardneea  ot  a  mmeraL 
UcIi^qnliUuaiilU  (ekie-rol-thal^l-a}.  n. 
rar.  atbroL  hard,  and  apAtkafmoi.  the  eye  ] 
In  nw<l  (a)  a  email  InBamnutory  tumour 
which  eihlblta  Itaelf  near  the  tree  edge  of 
the  ejelldi;  a  ity.    (b]  Cancer  ot  the  eye. 

Ch,eAaln:      tta.  So.  loak;      g.^;      Ujobi 


of  the  oelii^ar ' -_ - 

Bel«nMkalaton(«lttiM-il[et-i-toa),n.  [Or. 
lUAut,  bard,  and  K.  iktUUtL  ]  In  anal  (a) 
a  name  glren  to  banee  deieloped  la  tendon*, 
llgunenta,  te,  BilD  a  tnrkey'ileg.  (MThe 
>.__.___. ,..j  -^ ^j  iendmoiu 


incloee  organa.    Oietn. 

fc(ikU-roiVmaXn.(ar.el 

lUMmoDtb.)    A  genua  of 

'ormi  belonging  to  the  order  hema- 

(thread-wotm*  or  round- wotnu).  ooe 

■  of  which  (S.  duaiUaaU)  tnhablta  the 

Inteitlne  In  the  homan  body.     It 

im  i  Inch  to  i  Inch,  and  (he 

dch  It  elvta  tit  are  gftea  ol 

Bderot^MJi-rft'tal).').  A  term  applied  to 
theoeilfledpartof  the  eyfrcapeute  of  a  flih, 
cbmmonly  exiiting  In  two  pl«o«L     Omtx. 

Bolerotlo  (■klA-rofUi],  a.  [Or.  MtUm,  hard, 
tklirotli,  hardneia.1  Hard;  tarn;  u,  the 
Klmtie  ooat  or  tunic  of  tb«  eye. 

BtOerOtlQ  (■klfr.rof  Ik),  n.  L  Tha  firm  white 
Riembtue  which  corsn  neatiy  tb*  poit«tlor 
lour-htthi  ot  the  eye,  ita  place  In  front  being 
eupplled  by  a  tranaparent  membrane  called 
the  eeriuB.  which  attord*  a  putue  to  the 
light— 1  A  medldne  whioh  hardens  and 
oonaolldatM  the  part*  to  wbi«h  it  k  annllMl 

8d«rottlU(>kl»-r«-tr(U),  I 


Sc<Ntt(ikM),*.t  [Amor,  •eeoi,  the  ihoalder: 
whsnce  eeooqa,  (o  shoulder  up.  (o  |sap,  to 
■opport :  yr,  gtguiM,  a  ■boulder;  mnqidd- 
aie,  to  shoulder.]     To  stop  or  Modi,  aa  a 

wheel,  by  placing  lame  obtlacle,  aa  a  stone, 
to  prevent  Its  roUlnir;  to  scotch, 
Scobbr  ("kobU  uTa  lamlUar  name  for  the 

SoobitiimitskDb'I-tDnn),  a.  [L.  eee6t,  kdMi, 
»«w-dmt,and/o™o,  ■ —       ■     " 
of  or  reeembflng  ia< 


■  (siiolu),  n. 


, /Inathel 

F-duat  or  raspbui. 
,».     [L.araipornie.) 
it«  lupport  to  the  iplke- 

[L.  tcoti,  saw-duit.  ecrap- 


■lon;  to  utter  contemntuon*  language;  I 
modi:  with  ai  before  the  obfect. 


leotF  (tkof).  n.  (loeL  ikop,  ttniqi,  mookery. 
ridicule;  O.H.O.  HCngk.  O.Rla.  siW,  apiul. 
1    1.  Kiprealon  ol  d«r1alon, 


'    SluHi. 


SeoffU  (idior«rl  i> 


IT  derJdoD. 


r  derides;  a 


Soollbirt  (ikorftr-l),  n.  Thoartof  soo 
mockery.     HoluuJud. 
SCODOsIt;  (ik^lngJI),  adt 

of  derlsli 
Artitolle  Ap;>Utd  tUi  tumlitlch  tt^fljijHr  »  H 

Books  (ikAk),  n^  Pokewped. 


n  mockery  or  contempt ;  br  way 


C\at 


ifei     To  a 
(ikaidX  v.i.    ISc.  I 


aid.  L.a.  and  D. 
'  lUm,  to  scold, 
»l.  aUaJJii,  to 
D  IceL  lieUr. 


8,  crash;  Q.  leAalta,  a  tiell,  and  Si 

r.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TB,  lAao;  th,  t 


to  bsrk  like  a  dog.  to  scold,  Parhap*  orl- 
glnally  ImllallTe  uf  noise.)  To  Oud  fault 
or  rau  wltb  rude  dimonr;  to  brawl;  to 
utter  railing  or  harah,  rude,  boisterous  re- 
buke; tomakenseot  abuse  or  ritupcntlon: 
generally  with  ol;  aa.  to  koU  at  a  larvant. 
I  h4d  ruhK  hur  Ifaui  jn^  fhui  flfSt    SAaA. 

■ODld  (ikUd^  el.  To  chide  with  rudeness 
and  ill-temper;  to  rate;  to  reprimand;  to 
vituperate.  'She  tatttUd  her  hatband  ou* 
day  out  of  doori '  BsuM. 

Beold(skeidXn.  1.0newtao»eoldi;Kicoldet; 
especially,  a  rude,  noisy,  tonl.mouthed  wo- 
msn;  a  tailing  tlnun. 


ScoldlntlT  (ikAld'lDg-U),  adv.  In  a  scold- 
iDEm^n;  like  a  scold. 

SeSwdd*  (UA-lfi'sl-daX  n.  pt  (From  Or. 
(MUz.  an  earthworm,  a  tape-worm.  1  Hui- 
leyi  nam*  for  a  prorUlonal  claas  ol  annu- 
lold^  comprlalog  the  BoUfera,  TortieUula, 
Tr«matoda,Tienlada,Ifematoldea,Acantbo- 
cephaU,  and  OordUcea,  and  tbu*  Including 
the  tve-womi,  llnkes,  ftc  The  Bcoleolda 
are  characteflMd  by  the  possBsalon  Ota  water 
Taacular  system,  consisting  ot  a  remarkable 
act  ot  *e*Ml*  which  communicate  with  the 
exterior  by  one  or  more  apertures  situated 
upon  the  surface  of  the  iHHly,  and  biuch 
out,  more  or  lees  extensively,  into  Its  sub- 
stance. No  proper  vascular  apparatus  Is 
preuDt.  and  the  nsrvons  iyslemfwben  pra- 
sent)  consists  of  one  or  two  cloaely  qipnixl- 
mstodgancUa. 

8ci>ledEB(ska'U-slt),n.  [ar.iMUs.awom,] 
In  mintral.  see  UIsoTfri. 

Bwlex  (skoaeks),  n.  pL  B«OUa»a  (ikell-sCi). 
[Or.  UaUx  (pL  (MIttu),  a  worm.)  The  larra 
of  ftcoledds ;  a  tape-worm  In  its  embryonic 
•lage.  formerly  called  a  cur  tie  Honn, 

ScoUoiU  (skB-U-C'ili},  n.  (Or.  rtoliot, 
crooked.)  A  distortion  of  the  iplDe  to  cue 
side. — Scolvmt  braa,  a  brace  for  treating 
lateral  curvature  of  the  ipln*. 

BOOllt*  (shd'Ut),  n.  [Gr.  Mteliei,  tortuoua,) 
In  geol.  the  name  by  which  those  tortuoua 
tubei  found  in  rocks  of  almost  alt  sges,  from 
the  Cambrian  period  upwards,  are  known; 


eanhTsand,  Ac 
'-)lopu(ikol'o-pi — „.„  .._. 
the  order  Oiallatorsa,  loolud: 


,  .- ^  Chellopod^  and  claas 

Uyrl^ioda,  destitute  ot  wiogs.    These  ani- 
mals hsve  nearly  aa  many  leet  on  each  side 


•  Momenta  la  Uia  body.  Thai* 
•IS  as-ciu  BWctei.  They  Inhabit  the  south- 
ern psrts  of  Barop*,  and  all  the  Implcal 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  their  bite  1*  vanom- 
ous.    Bee  CheiLopoda,  CUTiFm. 

loolopandrilim  (ikol-o-pen'drl-nm),  n.  A 
genus  of  ferns     See  HlKT'a-IOKauB. 

Soolymiu  (skori-mut),  n.  fQr.  ttsltp'Kt,  a 
UDd  of  thistle.)  A  genus  of  smooth,  erect. 
Ihlstle-like  herbs  belonging  to  the  net,  order 
Composlta.  natives  ol  the  Uedltairanean 
region-  lliey  have  alternate  rigid  spiny 
leaves,  and  sessile  terminal  or  lateral  heads 
of  yellow  Howen.  3.  hitpoHicut  Is  some- 
tlmea  Included  in  English  list*  by  the  name 


r,  wit:    wh,iBU(;    ih.anre.— SeelUr. 


Seolytiu  (■koll-tai),  n.  A  nnui  of  niiill 
but  TtTj  deitractivg  coIfopMnHU  IniacU, 
bAlon0lD2to  tbfl  tunllf  Xjloptaagl  or  wood- 

tTMt,  MpcclUllj  On,  plOM,  Uld  cioii,  bj 
plflrdos  LheiD  for  Ute  lake  of  eiting  the 

'  IT  (ikomTjir),  n.  (Or.  (tomta™,  the 
'sl.)  ThBrnmckanLigenniotuan- 
TBion*  flabn.  th«  typt  of  the  bmUj 
irfdB.  6ae  iliOKX^ML. 
BoamiMTMOaldM  (>kom'Mr4«)C1-<U),  n, 
pL  Ut.Uuiii*ck««l-plk«.*luiJl)rDtl«ls- 
oaUan  llihci  canUnliiK  t)M  umr-pUu 
(Setmttritotc  (atmul  uif  otiien. 

' "^I^MOS (iliom'bir-j^oki), n.  Agenaa 

!•  eonUlulng  the  wtrj-plks.     fiea 

ber'iiMJ.iipl-  [Or.rtem- 

A  [unlly  of  uiMlthoplerTglui  Oibaa,  of  vUch 
iha  flnminon  niRclitrel  may  ba  ragardad  ai 
batUnQy.avord-fli^  ' **-__ 


to  -^^ 

a  malUtnde  of  apadai  and  manr  ganara. 
loomlMraU  (ikom'bM'-old).  n.     A  Oth  of 

the  famllj  Bcomborida. 
«'»"'"«'«  (ikoia'Aih).  v.L    ICamptioD  of 

dittamfit.  J    To  >uirocat«,  u  by  noiloDi  air, 

— -"-a,*!.     [Scolch] 


i;  M.  ipvclDcal^,  (a) 


ptotect  unUriE : 
protection    Aom 


u.^Fl  (fr)A 
tr  or  protic- 
toralll^tia 


tnba  Id  an  ordln- 
an  candleatlck  In 
wDlcl)  ihe  candle 
lilnaerted;alliBd 
lantam  or  oaadle- 

pro|ectlnB  from  a 

oiled  paper  tliat  tha 
tham.     Beelyn. 


a  bnlwark ;  a  fot^ 


n  Koillih  or  Scotch  Kldlan  ai 


derived  from  O.  Fr  . 


likely  del 
-,  to  hlda- 


(jf)Aeorerliigorprot«ctlonforlhehBad:  a 

head.'  SImk.  (t}The  head  IIhU;  thaWll 
'  To  knock  him  about  thg  nma  with  a 
dirty  ihovel.'  Sliak.  Henca,  (1)  bralna; 
leiue;  Judirment;  rtJacretlon.  'Wldchlbelr 
dull  ■»»».  cannot  eaiUy  reach'  Dr.  B 
tloft.  (i)  A  mulct:  ■  nn«.  Comn  f»U. 
Ua,    0)  The  broad  head  or  top  of 


Afrag- 


hlm.'    JTanton, 


(ikon'ihon),  n.     In  «™*,  Che 

portton  of  the  elde  of  an  apertnie,  tnm  tha 
Sack  of  tha  lamb  at  rarsal  to  the  lnt«IlDr 
otthawaU.    Owilt 

loona  (akta),  n.  A  thin  caka  of  wheat  or 
barley  meaL    [ScotchJ 

S001Um'{>ton'Ar),e.l.  Toaamaalaitoloathe; 
toacDnnar.    Banu.    (Bcotcb.) 

Boi>Iuier<>koa'M'),  n.  Loathlngi  icnnner. 
Burm.    (Scotch.  I 

Booop  (ekbp).  «.  (O.  and  Pro*.  B.  leop;  a 
■coop,  a  kind  el  Urge  ladls  tor  water;  D. 
fdiop,  (cAup.  niatle,  ihoiBl ;  Bw,  ikapa,  a 
•coop,  a  kind  of  ladfe;  Dan.  tlmfe,  a  ahoToL 
FrDD)  lame  root  m  aiuva,  AoveL  Tha  word 
may  hare  aulared  EuglUh  through  tha 
Frntch,  briof  IhiutheumeaiO.Fr.  usou, 
whlchTlaaUla&iimtheTaDtonlc.]  1.  (a)A 
thin  metalUe  dnvel  with  opacfooi  atdei 
for  UtUng  gnln.  (k)  A  almllar  ntanall  of  a 
lea*  iIh,  and  ■aoaraUy  made  of  tlnplata, 
usd  tor  UtUngaagaT.flDar.  and  the  like,  (c) 
A  lana  ladla  or  Teaael  wltta  along  handle  (or 
dipping  amoDgit  UqnonL  a  vaiafli  for  bailing 
boiua.  (d)Thabuclutufadredglng-maehlne. 
1.  A  (pooD-ahaped  nuvleal  Inatmrnent  tor 
extracting  foreign  bodlei,  ■*  ■  bullet  from  a 
wonnd.  AD.— 1.  A  tool  forieooplng  out  potato 
eye*  from  the  tnlwn.— 4.  A  lort  of  un  for 
holding  coali:  a  coal-aenttle.— &.  A  baaln- 
Uke  caTlIy,  natural  or  artlflclali  a  boUow. 
SamchidUinbilhain^f  nCUwiDCI:.  Drttt. 
A  A  eaot  ttock  eichange  tsrm  for  a  ndden 
breaking  down  of  prti;ea  for  tha  purpoae  of 
baying  atockt  at  cheaper  ratsa,  followed  by 

8ooop(>kHp),e.E.    1.  Totakeontwlthaacoap 


t.  To  empty  a*  with  a  acoop  or  by  lading;  a*, 
he  aoso|xd  it  dry.— 3.  To  hollow  ont;  to  ei- 
cavatc :  ai.  the  Indiana  neop  tba  Cnuk  of 
a  tree  Into  a  canoe. 

A  To  lemore  lo  aa  to  leave  a  place  hollow. 

Boooper  (ikop'trj,  n.  \.  One  wi»  or  that 
which  KOopa;  Ipvcillcallj,  a  tout  need  by 
ai^raTBii  on  wood  tor  cleaning  out  the  whl  te 
parte  of  a  block  It  aomewhU  reiembtei  a 
— ill  chiiel,  bat  Is  founded  Dodemeath  In- 
td  of  being  Oat- 1.  A  wading  bird,  the 
eet(Jl<«iin>(ro«eraane(ttaii    Ithaitbla 


^h  la  corred  up- 


BCOOp-nM (tkap'net). n.  Anet loformedM 
to  eweep  the  bottom  of  a  rlrer. 

BODDIt-inieaKikapVUlXn.  a  wheel  made 
Uka  an  OTcnbot  water-wlieel,  with  bncketa 
round  Iticlreumfereoce.  Thia  brin^  turned 
by  ailean^nglDB  or  other  power  li  employed 
toacoop  upthe  water  In  which  the  lower  part 
dlpa  and  raiae  it  to  a  belght  ei|ual  to  the 
diameter  of  tlia  wheel,  when  the  bncketa. 
taming  oter,  depoalt  tha  water  In  a  trottgh 

'-  prepared  to  reoelvo  It     Such 

■ometlmea  need  lor  Irrigating 


e.lKilendedqaBn^ty. 

7,  Length:  eitenti  iweapi  aa,«ufM  of  <»ble 
BociiMlIdM  (iko-pal'l-dt),  n.  f^  AfunHycL 
acanthoptetygloaB  (leleoatean)  flahcn,  iMMtr 
allied  to  tha  aalmon  family,  and  CImiialjr 
fonninB  part  of  It.  Tbey  are,  however,  dla- 
Ongulatied  from  the  oiamben  of  that  tomfly 

bolngdlachugtdbyapropercauL  Vew«( 
them  hare  an  air-bladder.  niajBitt  ganar- 
ally  niufns,  and  abound  In  the  Chinese  aod 
but  Indian  teai.  The  Ueditemnean  nro- 
ducea  aome.  and  one  apedeL  the  antentuia, 
laBrltlah.  SooieareheldlnhlihcUAemlor 
tta^flaronr. 

Boopttomu  (^O-plCtr-aa],  a.  [L.  teapa.  ■ 
bmah,  and /em.  to  bear.]  FniDlahed  wittt 
one  or  more  denae  bniahee  ol  hair, 

SOtOUOrm  <akO'pl-formV  a.  (L.  aeopa.  ■ 
broom,  and/orma,  form.]  Hadna  Uie  foriD 
ofabroomorbeaom.    '  Zeolite,  atAlifonn  <»- 

8^yp«d<akA'pi-ped],n.  H.  anpo^  a  broom. 
andiMf,Hdu.alooL]  One  of  a  tilbe  of  m«l- 
lUerona  uiaeela,  haTing  a  bnub  ot  hali«  on 
the  peaterior  foot. 

Bcomatt(akop'et),«(.  [Adim-rromaeoapi] 

V>la  DUA,  caa  Iw  hoH  to  joyNtf  It  ItJw  chuhnet]  u 
[w  ••  li  ailiT  Bf.  MeJf. 

ScoptlC^I  BOOPUOKI  t  (akoptlk,  akop'tlk-el). 
a.  [Or.  at^^u,  from  idptt.  to  mock,  to 
acoft.]  Sccfllng.  'Luclan  and  other  aaqr- 
Itet  wita.'  Bp.  Ward.  '&»pNeaf  humour.' 
Hamnumd. 

BooptlOAUrKikoplIk-al-llXBde.  Uocklnaly: 
■CDlOngly. 

Kenm  Apnklni  nWHni/bl  tmla  ep«  tkt  ftoa- 
lala  lA  Ui  Adlcu>irui  hTnoufT  tit^^nn . 

Scopnloni  I  (Bkop^-lua),  n. 
from  teapuhit,  a  peak,  a 
rocka;  rocky.     BaiUy. 


Ba  ol  Africa. 


rock.]     Pull  of 

ifng  blida.  r 

The  5  viniretlo,  01 

about  the  alie  of  a  „ . 
ScoTtraMI   (akor'bfltX   ' 

acnj*y.T    Scurvy.     Punk 
ScarbntlO  (akor-bd'tlk).  a. 

from  Mortut,  the  acnrry.  _  .  — 

manic  origin,  and  allied  to  Ekhit) 


SeelTHi 


<r  affected  or  dla- 


lor-bBtlk), n.  ApenonaSected 

{akor-bD't!k-alX  <>-     Same  aa 
A  lull  and  ttorlmlital  body.' 

Boorbatl(»lIr(>kor.bOHk-ai-ll),iuf>     In  a 

...^^^^yrr^J^. "■»  acnrry,  or  with 

lanm^tiMUy 
Barter,  to  barlar. 


scoRoinx 


m  (ilior'dl-uin),  n.  [L]  A  plmt,  tba 
■■»r  geinuiDdsr,  ft  ipeclei  of  Taacrium  (T. 
AsTdtumL  K  srMpiita  nunh  plant,  wllb  « 
dlugmHble  girlfc  odonr  wbsn  bralied ; 
(m»  hlgbl;  MtMtncd  M  ui  antldgM  for 

Soor*  (ikOr),  n.     [A.  S«I.  (Mr,  ■  Kon,  * 
Iter,  ui  tnclUon,  ■  UUf.  the  number  twenty; 


ncCoamg  ii 


rer,  (Ain.Mon,  iA4?rl] 
I :  Mpvcitll]',  «  notch 
^-  'ir  tlw  porpoea  of 


lutuitly  lued  bj  archei 


a.  muki.  at  ottMnrlM ;  i 


Hmca,  wtul  It  dns;  ■  debt. 


4  An  Account  or  r»]ttcr  of  nam  ben  ^ner- 
■lljr:  tbe  niualierofpotala  or  rammiidshr 
plmjen  la  certmJa  gemei;  mm,  be  made  * 


a.  A  line  dnim:  a  loag  •npeificUl  icnlclL 
T.  la  niK>H.  the  ortiliul  dnnstat,  or  Its 
tnuucript,  at  ■  mtulcil  compoilUon  wlcb 
the  puts  tor  all  the  dUetsnt  Tolcn  or  In- 
■bmiMiiti  unsged  ana  placed  Id  Jaxta- 
poaltlaiu  and  bar  for  bar;  ao  called  from 
tlie  praotdoB  of  drawlag  tha  bar  eotttlDU' 
ooilj  down  thjonah  the  gnnip  at  itave*. 
—Cum,  tonprtmi  ottharitem,  a  metluHl 
of  writing  coBcarted  rocal  miule  on  two 
oMi,  the  •aprano  and  alto  belne  on  the 
trebla  or  0  olaf,  and  the  tenor  and  btti  on 
th*  baM  or  V  clef.  Moar-  ilnai  being  oaed 
for  the  lower  alio  ar  filler  tenor  not**.— 
Fall  tmn,  a  ecore  Id  which  each  at  the 
TBriaiu  parta  ■■  written  on  a  eepuat*  ataff. 
— Kan<irar(eori>n)an(Bn,aH»TelnwU*i> 
Uie  Tocal  parta  ate  written  ont  In  foil 

•eparala  itavea,  and  the  it-' ■-■ 

companlment   1>  arranged 

(treble  and   bau),  for  per _ 

pianoforte  or  dt^ui. — To  go  of  at  wuun,  m 
IMdeiirianLrm.  io  itart  Itom  the  Kors  or 
icnlch ;  hence,  to  itart  oil.  genaralty.  *  Go- 
iiv  of  ai  tatrt,  on  a  ftMh  tlMnia.'  DitktTu. 


lopayfo 
livalent. 


—Sam  qfa  lUad  eyi  (naul. ),  the  hole  throngh 
whlcb  tbe  rope  puaea 
loaoa  (ikfirX  v-l.  pnt  A  pp.  leored:  ppr. 
*M>rind.   1.  To  mala  Korea  ocecratchee  on: 
toman  with  fnirowt,  notchta,  or  laclalooii 


to  charge ;  to  mark ;  t 


7.  IntntuH^towrltedownlDuore;  towrl 
out,  aa  the  dltTerant  parts  ut  a  compoiltlg 
la  proper  order  and  arrangemeDt, 
Bciver  (skdr'^r),  n.  One  who  or  that  wbli 
scores;  ipeclllcally,  (n)  one  who  keeps  tl 
score  or  tally  at  cricket,  rifle  matcbc*.  ai 
tbe  Uka 


(b)  Aa  Lnsbiunant  used  bj  woodmen  In 
marking  nnmben,  Ac ,  OD  lonat  treea 
SMrrl>(akB'ri-a).n.p1.BaailB(aka'ri-fi.  [L. 


a(Bka'ri-fi.   [: 

m  sMr,  ordun 

lalau  In  fai<< 


.  from  Or. 

L  The  T«er*ment  of 

tlagielMitad  after  U 

ores;  droaa.    'Tba  aenria.  or  TllrlBed  part 

which  moat  metals  when  neatsd  or  melted 

do  contlnoally  protnida  to  tbe  mrtaiw.' 

Nneton.  —  1.  pf.  The  cinden   of  Tolcanlc 


tl  partaking  of  tlia  ni 
(ikS'rl-0-kt'»bonX  n 


h  like  a  cnpel,  I 
h.  used  for  Cba  p 


Bllrtaiid 
:  cmclble 


'rl-form).  a.    ISeoHa  and 
jvm.i    IAMB  scoria;  In  the  form  of  droaa 

Saorlfr  (skSM-fl),  e.  t.    To  rednoe  to  acoria 
or  droiar  matter. 
Scoilllta  (sUm-Ut),  n.     [Or.  tUria,  dross. 


lkffri-QS).C 


oUi^d  llm 


Boom  ( skotn ),  n.    [  O.Fr.  (Koms,  affront, 

break  offtne  boms,  to  degnde,  to  affiY>nt| 
to  deride,  from  I.  a,  wtthoat.  and  etrm,  a 
hom.1  tExtremeaDdpaatlonatecantainpt; 
that  'liMiMtw  vhlch  spzinga  from  a  peraon'a 
opinion  of  the  utter  i ' "■' 

bSu'el''ol"hta  own  n^mioriirV  kf^ 
tempt:  as,  to  cberlili  an  tntaoaa  ae"* 

of  tcarn  and  proud  (Uadaln.' 


eh,  cAaln;      Ch,  ac.  locA; 


deridi 
probrioaalj.'    SAat. 

HORl  (skam),  e.ik  1.  To  feel  scorn  or  dis- 
dain; to  regard  as  worthy  of  tcom— £.  To 
•coll;  to  ttvat  with  contumelr,  derisJoo.  or 
reproach:  with  at 

t.  Ft.  ton;      og.  sltw;    IB,  tken;    th.  Uln; 


religion,  IM  oidlnancst  and  teacben.  Prov. 
Soarnfnl  (skonitul),  a-    ^U  of  acom  or 


Mining  scorn ;  Insolent.     '  Stvrn- 


Booratnlly  Mom'rnl-tl),  od 
tuously;  insolently. 


lluM(skom'fi]l-aes).n.  Theqi 

.. „  soomful, 

Bcomrt    (skom'l),   a.     Deserring   i 

'SHTHirdroaa'    Mir. /or Magi, 
Bcora<Ut«  (sVor'od-It).  n.     [Or.  tl«n 

Co ;  from  Its  smell  nndar  the  blowj 
Uto  compound  of  anen  Ic  acid  an  d  i 
ot  Iron,  hanng  a  leek-grean  or  bmt 


(akor-p«'ni).  ii.  (Or.  Unrpelna. 
Bib.  1  A  oenua  ol  fishes  belDnglnj: 
illy  Trlglldie  or  Scorpsmldn    Bee 


(tkofpl-S),  n 


[LI    A  genua  o( 

oi'pl^,  skot'pl-Qi),n. 
of  the  iodise    See 

Bcorplirid  (akor'pl-old),  n.     r^orjrfon,  and 

canoe  which  Is  rolled  up  towards  one  side. 
In  the  manner  ol  a  cmder,  nnmlllng  aa  the 
flowers  eipaad     Treat,  qf  Sot 

Scorplold,  Booiploldgl  (akoi'pl-oid,  tkor- 
pl-oId'aI),a.  1.  Scoiiplon-llke.— l.IatD(.sal>l 
of  a  peculiar  twisted  Indoresoenoa.  enrred 
or  cin:lnnate  at  tbe  end.  like  the  tall  ol  a 
scoririon,  aaln  the  membara  of  Baragloaceie. 

Soorploil  (ikor^-oni  n.  (L  sowpie,  lear- 
pvmii,  aha  tcoTjnut.  from  Qr.  ttoryifin,  tkor^ 
put.  acotplon.  1  1.  Tbe  name  ol  any  specie* 
of  Bcorplo.  a  geous  of  palmonary  aracnnl^lt 
-order  Arihrogtstra  or  Fedlpalpi.  Bcor- 
ploua  hate  an  elongated  body,  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  along  tlender  l^t  InimBd  ol  ili 
Joints,  the  latt  of  which  K 


_ .^.  a  pain 

whip  armed  with  points  Ilka 
■ilL 
Mr  tklbrr  huti  clunlud  7011  irill 


I  acotplon't 


btb  ilgnol 

'    I  need  chiefly  In  tbe 


defence  o(  the  walla  D{ 

thoballsUlnform.co: „ _ 

bonnd  together  by  mpea.  from  tbe  1 

to  disposed  si 
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at  pleaiare;  on  the  top  of  ttUs  vrean  fattened 
iron  hooki  whereon  a  lUng  of  iron  or  hemp 
was  hong  for  throwing  stones. 

Soorplon-flsll  (skor'pi-on-flsh),  n.  A  fish  of 
the  genus  Scorpmia  (which  see);  a  hog>flBh. 
Galled  also  Sea-teorpion. 

Sooiplon-fly  (8kori>i-on-flIX  n.  An  insect 
of  the  genus  Panorpa,  having  a  tail  which 
resembles  that  of  a  scorpion.  The  common 
scorpion-fly  (P.  eommutiis)  is  a  British  in- 
sect, frequenting  hedges  and  woods. 

8oorpioxi-gTais(skoirpi-on-ffra8),n.  A  plant 

of  the  genus  Myosotis  (which  seeX 

Se&rpicH-£nut,  the  old  name  of  the  plant  called 
Forget-me-not.  ...  It  was  called  tcor/iou-grass 
from  being  supposed,  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures, 
from  its  spike  resembling  a  scorpion's  tall,  to  be 
good  against  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.    Dr.  A.  Prior. 

ScorplonldflB  (skor-pi-onl-dd),  n.  p2.  The 
scorpion  family.  All  the  species  are  exotic, 
and  not  above  two  are  European. 

Soorpion-MIUia  (skor'pi-on-sen-naX  n.    A 

Slant  of  the  genus  Coronilla,  the  C  JStnerus, 
le  leaves  of  which  have  cathartic  proper- 
ties»  and  are  used  to  adulterate  true  senna. 

Soorplon-Shell  (skoi^pi-on-shel),  n.  A  name 
given  to  shells  of  certain  nsteropodous 
molluscs  belonging  to  the  family  Strombidse. 
from  the  projecting  spines  with  which  they 
are  provided. 

8corplon'i-tall(8kor'pi-onz-tilXn.  A  plant, 
ScorpiuruM  nUcattu. 

Soozpion  -  thorn  ( skor'pi-on-thom ),  n.  A 
plant,  Oeniata  tcorpiua. 

SoorpinroB  (skor-pl-tl'ms'),  n.  [Or.  teorpiog, 
a  scorpion,  and  otim,  a  tail— alluding  to  the 
twisted  form  of  the  legumea]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Legnminosas.  They  are 
small  herbs,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  with  simple  leaves,  and  small,  usu- 
al^r  yellow,  flowers,  which  are  succeeded 
by  long  jointed  pods.  They  are  cultivated 
for  the  grotesque  shape  of  their  poda  which 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  caterpillars. 

Soonet  (skdrsX  n.  [Comp.  dueourae,  and 
It  toona^  a  course.]  A  course  or  dealing; 
barter;  exchange.    Spen$er. 

Soonet  (skdrs).  v.  t   To  barter  or  exchange. 

Thb  done  she  makes  the  stately  dame  to  light. 
And  with  the  aged  woman  dotns  to  seorst. 

HnrringtoH. 

8oone.t  Soonnet  (sk6rsX  vi  To  barter; 
to  deu,  as  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse. 

Will  jrou  scours*  with  him?  you  are  in  Smithiield; 
you  may  fit  yourself  with  a  fine  easy.going  hackney. 

B.  yotuoH. 

Soortatory  (skor'ta-to-ri),  a.  [L.  teortator, 
a  fornicator,  from  teortum,  a  harlot]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  in  lewdness. 

Soona  (skor'zaX  n.  (It  teorza,  bark— L.  ex, 
and  cortex,  cortieiM,  bark.]  In  mineraL  a 
variety  of  epldote. 

8oon<mera  (skor-zd-nft'ra),  n.  [From  0.  Fr. 
•eonon,  CataL  iewrzon^  a  viper— in  Spain 
the  plants  are  considered  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  the  viper.]  A  genus  of  per- 
ennial herbs  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
Compositie,  sub-order  CTchoracesB.  They  are 
known  in  English  lists  by  the  name  of  viper's- 
grass,  and  one  of  the  species,  S.  hitpaniea, 
is  cultivated  for  its  roots,  which  are  sold  as 
an  edible,  and  commonly  known  as  akirret 

Soot  (skotX  ^-  [A-  Sax.  seof ,  seeot;  IceL  $kot, 
a  portion,  a  tax;  O.  Fris.  tkot;  D.  and  L.O. 
Mtot;  Q.  tehost.  From  the  verb  signifying 
to  thoott  in  the  dilferent  langoagea  A.  Sax. 
sceat,  IceL  tkattr,  a  coin,  is  of  different  ori- 
gin.] I.  Jn  old  taw,  a  portion  of  money, 
assessed  or  paid;  a  customary  tax  or  contri- 
bution laid  on  subjects  according  to  their 
abilitv ;  also,  a  tax  or  custom  pam  for  the 
use  of  a  sheriff  or  bailiff.  —2.  A  payment ;  a 
contribution;  a  flne;  a  mulct;  a  reckoning: 
a  shot  —  Scot  and  lot,  parish  pavments. 
When  persons  were  taxed  not  to  the  same 
amount  but  according  to  their  ability,  they 
were  said  to  pay  »oot  and  lot. 

Soot  (  skot ).  n.  [A  Sax.  Seotta,  Soottaa,  the 
Scots,  originally  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
Origin  quite  unknown.]  A  native  of  Scot- 
land or  North  Britain.  *  That  hot  terma- 
gant Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too. '  Shak. 

S0OtaLt80Otalet(skofaI,skofil),n.  [Scot 
and  aCe.  ]  In  toir,  the  keeping  of  an  alehouse 
by  the  otflcer  of  a  forest,  and  drawing  people 
f  o  f  ,'>end  their  money  for  liquor  for  fear  of  uiH 
displeasure. 

Sooich  (skoch).  a.  Pertnining  to  Scotland  or 
its  Inhabitants :  Scottish.— .^xXcA  atphodel. 
a  plant  the  Tofieldia  palu9tri*.—Seoteh  bar- 
ley, a  variety  of  pot-barley,  made  by  simply 
grinding  off  the  hntk.— Scotch  bonnets,  fairy- 
ring  mushroom,  the  Agarieus  oreadee.— 
Scotch  fiddle,  a  cant  name  for  the  itch.  Sir 
W.  ScotL— Scotch  fir,  the  Pitiua  eylveetris. 


It  is  the  tvpical  pine  of  Europe,  especially 
of  the  northern  and  central  parts,  ranging  i 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Scandinavia. 
It  varies  much  in  size,  at  high  elevations 
being  merely  a  stunted  shrub,  while  In  more 
favourable  situations  it  attains  the  height  of 
100  feet  Besides  furnishing  excellent  timber 
it  yields  valuable  products,  as  turpentine, 
tar,  resin,  &c.  Its  varieties  of  timber  are 
known  as  red,  Norway,  Riga,  and  Baltic  pine. 
A  variety  growing  native  in  Braemar  has  by 
some  been  raised  into  a  distinct  species  under 
the  specific  name  of  Pinxu  horizotUalis,  Brae- 
mar or  Speyside  pine.  Also  called  the  Scotch 
Pine  and  Wild  Pine.  See  PvsE.— Scotch 
kale,  green  borecole,  a  variety  of  the  cab- 
bage, extensively  cultivated  in  Scotland  as 
a  jtot-heth.— Scotch  miat,  a  colloquial  term 
for  a  coarse,  dense  mist,  like  flne  rain ;  or 
for  a  flne  n^— Scotch  pebble,  a  name  for 
varieties  of  agate,  camelian,  and  the  like, 
originally  derived  from  the  cavities  of  amyg- 
daloidal  rocks  in  Scotland.— 5eotdi  roee,  a 
species  of  very  thorny  rose,  Boaa  ndnoeit- 
etma.^Seotch  thietle,  a  kind  of  thistle  re- 
garded as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland, 
but  the  precise  species  to  yifhich  the  name 
properly  oelongs  is  not  settled.  Most  au- 
thorities consider  it  to  be  the  Onoponftim 
Aoanthium;  others  to  be  the  Carduus  if ari> 
anus;  while  some,  with  greater  probability, 
refer  it  to  the  common  Cnicue  lanceolatxts. 
The  doubts  have  arisen  from  the  flgures  on 
old  coins  and  in  paintings  being  intended  to 
represent  something  like  a  tnistle  rather 
than  any  one  in  particular.  See  Tbistlb. 
SootOh  (skoch).  n.  1.  The  dialect  or  dialects 
of  Bn^ish  spoken  by  the  i>eopIe  of  Scotland. 
2.  Collectively*  the  people  of  Scotland. 
80Ot<dl  (skoch),  v.t  [Perh^M  Celtic;  comp. 
Oael.  egoch,  a  cut,  incision ;  Arm.  ekoeal,  a 
rut  Or  Fr.  coche,  a  notch,  might  have  given 
a  verb  eeoocher,  whence  this  word.  ]  To  chop 
off  a  piece  of  the  bark,  skin,  or  surface  of; 
to  cut  with  shallow  incisions;  to  notch;  to 
wound  slightly. 

We've /evAAV  the  snake,  not  kilTd  it.    SAaJk. 

They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and  early; 
I  'scotch'd,  not  kUl'd.'^the  Scotchman  in  my  blood. 
And  love  tlie  land  of  *  mountain  and  of  flocid.'  Byron. 

Sootoh  (skoch),  n.  [See  above.]  1.  A  slight 
cut  or  shallow  incision.  '  Oive  him  four 
seotoAes  with  a  knife.'  /&  YToZton.— 2.  A  line 
drawn  on  the  ground,  as  in  hop-scotch. 

Sootoh  (skooh),  v.t.  [Written  also  eeote, 
ecoaL  See  SOOAT.]  To  prop;  to  support; 
to  stop,  as  the  wheel  of  a  coach  or  wagon 
with  a  stone,  Ac    [LocaLI 

Sootoh-oollopi,  SootolMd-oollqiM(Bkoch- 
kollops,  skocht-kollopsX  n.jpl.  In  cookery. 
a  dish  consisting  of  slices  of  beef  beaten  and 
done  in  a  stew-pan  with  butter  and  flour, 
some  salt,  pepper,  and  a  finely  sliced  onion. 

Sootoli-lioi>per,  Sootoh-liop  (skooh-hop'- 
to,  skochliop),  fi.  A  game  in  which  children 
hop  over  scotches  or  lines  on  the  ground; 
hop-scotch. 

Sootohlnff,  Soutchliig  (skoch'ing,  skuch'- 
ing),  fk  In  maeonrv,  a  method  of  dressing 
stone  either  by  a  pick  or  pick-shaped  chisels 
inserted  into  a  socket  formed  in  the  head  of 
a  hsmmer. 

S0OtChinan(skoch'man),n.  A  native  of  Scot- 
land; a  Scot 

Soote  (sk6t),  v.t    Same  as  Scoot. 

Sooter,  Sooter-duck  (skd't«r,  skd't^r-duk), 
n.  [Comp.  IceL  ekoti,  a  shooter:  the  name 
may  mean  diver  or  darter.]  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Oidemia,  belonging  to  the  oceanic 
section  of  ducks,  having  a  short  broad  bill 
with  an  elevated  knob  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible,  the  tip  much  flattened, 
and  terminated  by  a  lane  flat  nail,  the 
mandibles  laminated  with  broad,  strong, 
widely  separated  plates:  the  wings  of  mod- 
erate  length ;  the  tail  short  snd  acute ;  the 
feet  large,  having  the  hinder  toe  provided 
with  a  broad  membranous  lobe ;  the  plum- 
age generallv  very  dark.  Their  food  consists 
generally  of  shell -flsh,  crustaceans,  ix., 
which  they  obtain  by  diving.  The  common 
or  black  scoter  (O.  nigra)  is  about  the  size  of 
a  common  duck,  and  is  abundant  on  some 
parts  of  our  coasts  in  winter,  but  retires  to 
the  Arctic  regions  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather.  The  whole  plumage  of  the  male  is 
black,  of  the  female  dark  brown.  The  flesh 
is  oily,  and  has  a  fishy  taste.  The  velvet 
scoter  is  the  O.  fueea^  and  the  sutf-aooter 
the  O.  permieiUata. 

Soot-fm  (skottrfiXA.  1.  Free  from  payment 
or  scot;  untaxed.— 2.  Unhurt;  clear;  safe. 

Do  as  much  for  this  purpose  and  thou  thalt  pavs 
stot/rtt.  Sir  //'.  Sii'ft. 


Base  of  Ionic  Order. 
a,  Scotia. 


Sooth  t  (skOth).  v.L     To  wrap  in 
to  clothe  or  cover  up.    Pembroke. 
S00tia(sk<^ti-a).  n.  [Or.  ekoUa,  Ut  darknaM.  | 
The  hpllow  moulding  in  the  base  of  st  oolmnu 

between  tlso  fU- 
leU  of  the  tori. 
It  takea  its  luune 
from  the  mkuuAow 
formed      by     ft, 
which  aeeinm  to 
envelop      it     in 
darioieaa.      It  la 
sometimes   call- 
ed a  oafvnntft, 
and  often,  from 
its  resemblJUDce 
to  a  common  pulley,  trochilua    It  is  fre> 
quently  formed  by  the  lunction  oi  carred 
surfaces  of  different  radu. 
Sootiflt  (skof  istX  n.    One  of  the  foUowen  of 
Duns  Sootite,  one  of  the  most  eelebnited 
scholastics  of  the  fourteenth  centoxir*  irho 
maintained  the  immaculate  conoepUoo  of 
the  Virgin,  or  that  she  was  bora  without 
original  sin,  in  opposition  to  the  Thomtsts 
or  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Sootodinia  (skot-<V-dI'nia),  n.    (Or.,  firom 
akotot,  darkness,  and  dinoe,  giddiness.]     Iii 
med.  giddiness,  with  imperfMt  vision. 
Sootoiraph  (skot'd-grafXn.    [Or.  «*o€oi, 
darkness,  and  graphd,  to  write.  ]  An  instm* 
ment  bv  which  one  may  write  in  the  dsurk,  or 
for  enabling  the  blind  to  write. 
Sootoma  (sko-td'ma),  n.    Same  as  Seotaeny. 
Sootomy  (skot'o-mi).  n.     [Fr.  eootoau^, 
from  Or.  tkotdma,  vertigo,  from  ekotoe,  dsrk- 
ness.]    Dizziness  or  swinuning  of  the  besd. 
with  dimness  of  sight. 

How  does  he  with  the  swimming  in  Us  heMU^* 
O,  Sir.  'tis  past  the  scotonny,  he  now 
Hath  lost  his  feeling.  B.  7< 


SootOBOOpo  (Bkot'd-8k6p).  n.    [Or.  akoUt, 
darkness,  and  ekopeO,  to  look  at]    An  old 
optical  instrument  intended  to  enable  ob- 
jects to  be  discerned  in  the  dark.    PepyM. 
SiootS  (skOtsX  n.    The  Scotch  dialect 
Soots  (skots),  a.    Scotch;  as,  Scott  law. 
Soottman  (skots'man),  n.    Same  as  Scotek- 
man, 

Sootterlng  (skof  6r-ing).  n.   The  burning  of 
a  wad  of  pease  straw  at  the  end  of  hanresi. 
Bailey.    [Provincial  English.] 
Sootttoe  (skot'U-s6).  adv.     [L.]    In  the 
Scotch  manner;  in  the  Scotch  language. 
SoottlOlBm  (skot'ti-sizm).  n.     An  idiom  or 
peculiar  expression  of  the  natives  of  Scot- 
Gibbon's  style  is  very  impure,  abounding  in  Galli- 
cisms ;  Hume  s,  especially  in  the  first  cdraoo  of  bis 
Histoinf,  is.  with  all  its  natural  elegance,  almoat  as 
much  mfested  with  ScoUicums,  CrmiJL. 

SoottiOise  (skof  ti-slz),  V.  t  To  render  Scot- 
tish; to  make  to  become  like  tha  Scotch  or 
like  something  Scotch. 

SoottUh  (skot^tish),  Ow  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Scotland  or  its  natives;  pertaining  to  th« 
form  of  Knglish  peculiar  to  Scotland,  or  to 
the  literature  wiitten  in  it:  Scotch. 

SOOQK  (skugX  n.  (IceL  ekuofi.  Sw.  timggm, 
shade,  shadow.]  Shade;  shelter;  protsc* 
tion.  '  Under  the  ecoxjug  of  a  whin-bosh.* 
lAfighion.    [Scotch.] 

Sooundrol  (skotm'drel).  n.  [Probably  for 
weour^rel  or  uun/trtl,  one  to  be  shunned  or 
avoided,  from  A.  Sax.  scuntan.  to  shun,  an 
interm^liate  step  being  seen  in  Sc  seim- 
nitr,  econner,  to  loathe,  to  cause  to  loathe,  or 
as  a  noun,  loathing.  The  d  would  be  in- 
serted, as  in  thwxder,  tender.  Or  ftom  A. 
Sax.  eeond,  eeatid,  O.  echande,  shame,  dis- 
grace.] A  base,  mean,  worthless  fellow;  a 
rsscal ;  a  low,  petty  villain;  a  man  without 
honour  or  virtue.    Shak, 

Go,  if  your  ancient  but  Ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  sfomnirels  ever  since  the  Flood. 

Sooundrol  (skoun'drel),  a.  Belongingto  a 
scoimdrel;  base;  mean;  unprincipled. 

*  A  pennv  saved  is  a  penny  got  '— 

Firm  to  this  tcouudrti  maxim  keepcth  be.  7TI<»wj*m. 

Sooundrolisill  (skoun'drel-ixmX  s.  The 
practices  of  a  scoundrel;  baseness;  tnipl- 
tude;  rascidity. 

Alas,  the  sc»Mfulr«lism  and  hard  nsage  are  net  so 
easy  of  aboUtion  1  C«n(fir. 

Sooundrelly  (skoun'drel-UX  s.  Chaisetsr 
istic  of  a  scoimdrel;  base;  mean;  viUanooa. 

Sooop  (skoupX  v.  t.  [  Icel.  ecopa,  to  run  abont. 
Comp.  $kip!\  To  leap  or  move  hastily  fhnn 
one  place  to  another ;  to  run ;  to  soampar. 
[Scotch.  1 

Sooup  (skoupX  v.t.  Same  as  Scoop.  'Some- 
times we  ecoup  the  squirrel's  hollow  otU.' 
Hood. 


Fftte,  fftr,  fat,  fall;       n^d,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;     tObe,  tub,  bvll;     oil.  pound;      U,  8&  abioie;      jT,  8c  f^ 


ir(ikoarl  v.L  [The  uiusmnl  u  Dan. 
rt,  aw,  ttiira.  a.  Kjheutra,  to  MOUT.  M 
,  iy  uAureA.  to  rub  npon,  to  fmll;  por- 


uotloclsan)   I.Torub 

..,_ na  niiuh  lor  the  punxwa  ot 

olnnfaig:  toclBinbynlcUoD:tanu£scl«wi 
rabil^tantlwHinue;  to brl«tit<ai m. 


by  wMhlnir  or  cbemJcM  appliui 

ng:  to  clMiiM  aov: 


ir  btuiLla  o[ 


to  abUt«nta; 

i.  To  purgs  TlolintiT ;  to  ict  m  a  ilDlsnt 
pnrnart  on— 5.  To  pU4  iwintj  otst;  to 

•0  wben  ivifl  Cimllli  i»rin  ths  pUln.' 
Popt.  Hence— &  To  put  iwiltl/  otct  Id 
■earch  of  aomathlD^  or  to  driva  away  aome- 
tUngi  to  DvemiD;  to  iw«p  clear.  'To 
Hour  the  aeaolltaplratea'  Sir  P.  Sldneg. 


dirt  or  gnua  oat  of  cjolh. 


Soonr  (dunr),  n.  A  Und  of  dUrrboui  or 
djaenl«T  among  cattle. 

Soonnfe  (•koar'aj).  n.  Betiue  watar  altar 
cLaanlng  or  Mourlng. 

SooniW  (ikour'tr),  ».  1.  Oo*  that  ■coon  or 
oleani  by  mbbiog  or  waahlng.— t.  A  dcutle 
eatbartlc.— S.  One  that  rail)  with  ipesd— 
<  One  who  icoun  or  roami  the  ttreeta  by 
Dlafat;  a  roTer.  robber,  or  lootpad;  ipeclB- 
etLUy,  ana  of  a  hand  ot  yoaag  icainpa  In  the 
latter  baU  ol  the  aeTenteeDlli  century  who 
named  the  ttrveta  of  Londoti  and  com- 
mllled  TarloBi  klnda  of  mticblaf.  '  In  thoae 
dan  ol  hlgbwaylnen  and  Hounrj.'    Jfoa- 


■maUoorda.'  J n.  11.  15.  Bence-£.  A  paD- 
lahment:  ai1ndlctl*a  afllcUon:  any  meant 
of  InBlctln;  pnnUhment.  tengeance,  or  auf- 


4.  A  whip  for  a  top.     Locte- 
Boonrge  (aktrj),  c.t.  pret  &  pp.  Houryad, 
mi.HiHirping.    (8es  tbe  noDn.]    l.Towhl|: 


S.  To  aSUct  greatly:  toharaaa;  to  torment. 

Beonriar  ()k«r]'«r),  n.  One  who  icouriea 
or  pDnlahet ;  one  who  allUcti  MTcrely ;  ipa- 
eWc^  one  ol  the  aect  otherwlie  eiOled 


'  tall  ( ■koai'lns-bid ),  n.     A  ball 
ay  be  made  ol  a  combination  ol 


•oap.  oi-Ball.  and  abaorbant  earth,  nied  Id 


Bconitns-taml  (ikonrTn(-bai-el),  n.  A 
machine  In  which  ■crap'Lron  or  imalL  manu- 
factured artlclea  ot  metal  are  tread  from 
dirt  and  nut  by  friction. 

Sc«<irliig-b«alii(elu>ar'inE-bt-inXn.  Ar«- 
MTTolrln  whkh lldal  water  It  itored  np  to 
a  certain  level,  and  1st  out  fiom  dulcet  In 
a  rapid  atream  lor  a  lew  mlnntei  at  low 
water,  to  acour  a  channel  and  It*  bar,     E. 

SaOluiblC-dniVl  (tkourlng-dropa),  n.  pi.  A 
■ulitnre  in  equal  qnaoUCJea  ol  naentlal  oil 
ot  tnrpeDtlne  and  oil  ot  lemon-peat,  nied 
to  renoTB  atalni  ol  greaae,  paint,  frnll.  Ac , 


employed  to 
id  the  like,  by  fliuIiinB. 
[O.Fr.  etcouU,  a  icoat. 


a  liarbatir.  rli 


SeaS 


fnm  Mcnitir,  older  ■< 
hear;   It  OKt" 
Uiten.  from  n 
thaear]    1.  O 
In  lalormatloi 

gence  of  the  numben  ot  an  enemy. 

S.  A  term  at  Oxford  tor  a  collesa  aerrant  < 

t.  In  eriattt,  a  fielder, 

Bcont  (ikont).  v.i    To  go  on  tbe  bnalneiB  < 
watching  the  motloni  ol  an  enemy ;  to  ai 


KSoDaof! 


t.  To  range  c 


to  look  alter;  to  rlew.l  Boom;  liberty  to 
ranee;  Bccma.    [Scotch.] 

8oontliM,»oowUiar(aiotfIHer),B.(.  [For- 
merly alao  aoldfr.- parhapa  from  aosU.  J  To 
•«>rch;(ollreluutlljonagrldlnni.  ISootch.] 

SMmtllJBt  (akou'THer).  n.  A  haity  ioaiUng; 
a  alight  KorcUng. 

BOOVUl-loila  (ikyran-lAd),  n.  In  mining,  a 
lods  bsrlng  no  natlre  oxide  ol  Iron  on  Ita 
back  or  near  the  enrf ace. 

8w>T«]  (tknyi),  n.  [W.  mubiU,  from  yirtb, 
a  Invom,  L  tropa.)    A  map  for  aweeplng 


dlaplai 

lookic 


a  make  wry  montha  Inanltbigly.  1 
nUe  tbe  browa.  at  Id  frowning  or 
ire ;  (a  put  00  a  Irowtilng  look ;  to 


BOOWl  (ikonl),  a. 


TolookatardrlTewlUi 


l{«kouL 

iwlorfiowna    JfUloti. 

BODWl  (ekoDl).  n.  1.  A  deep  angry  frown  t^ 
depraaaing  the  browi;  the  eipreaaion  tA  dl^ 
pleaiore,  lUUauneia,  or  dlacontanl  in  the 
countenance. —1.  Oluom;  dark  or  tempettu- 
001  aepect.  aa  of  the  heavana 

BcovUnc  (•koaring).  a 

■uUen,  aeTera,  or  anj — 

aogerorbateifrowii  .      _ 

'  A  dark  tattling  txot.     Sdin,  Rev- 
BcowUiidy  (ikool'lng-ip,  adv-    In  a  icowl- 

ing  manner  i  with  a  wrmkled  frowning  aa- 

pect:  with  a  inllen  look. 
Bcnbbed-eni  (tkrabt'egi).  n.  yd.  A  lenten 

difh  conilitHiE  or  eggi  boiled  hard,  chopped 

and  mixed  wlUi  a  laaionlng  of  butter.  Bait, 

Benobta  (^b1),  v.t  pnt  tcrabiUd;  ppr. 
L.  jertbc,  to  write,  or  a  dim.  of  tfrape; 


lar,  crocked,  or  q 
tOKribbta. 

i.  ToBCrape.paw.oricntch  with  the  bandi: 
to  move  along  oo  the  handi  and  knaea ;  to 
acrambLe;  ai.  to  aepaMJa  up  a  cliff  or  a  tree. 
[Old  and  provincial  1 

Benbtile{ikrab^).t.i 

lar  tinea  or  letten;  ■ 
Bnratiblafikrablhn. 


wlthlrregn- 
Nap- — 

•cHbble:  a 


toaemUbpi 


BaraSaoitkii-au),n.  [it.,: 

'    Klatch.l  In  orcA. 


:>Aa  (jkrah).  i.i     (A  ions  ol  tenxlAla 
ooe.  to  wrangle  or  qoamL  '  BaU^Su.— 


uiielled:    IceL 


1^^)fg^■t 

oe  of  agli 


fnlgar.l  — S. 
lal  EngU;.h.] 

iinpt,  a  par- 

lau  01  aspemia ;  Icnugy.  '  Tbe  fETopiml 
and  thamy  lectnrsi  of  monklih  and  mlier- 
ablaiophiatiT.'  Jfilbnt.— I.Leanwtthrough- 
aaranednHt  (■krag'ed-aei\  n.  The  Itala 
or  quality  of  twlng  acragged ;  teaonatt,  or 
ieanneaa  with  rou^inaaa;  roughneaa  occa- 
•kiaed  by  broken  Invgnlar  polota. 
tenggOs  (akragl-IIX  ^dt.  In  a  tenggj 
manner;  with  leanneaa  and  raoghneia 
BonUllWU  (ikragl-nei),  n.  The  iMte  or 
quality  of  lielng  icraggy;  leanneaa;  mgged- 
neaa;  roagtiDcag. 

8aima7(ikrag'l).a.   [SeeScsia]  LHavlng 
an  Imsular  broken  ""^ »-—#.»-  ,- 


^(S'«" 


laly; 


■neklXa.    Hating  » 
r^rtih),  eL    To  ecream 


«uni; 


loud  at  e'en.-    Bumi. 

SonachI  BCTKlcIi  (UrUb),  n.    A  aoream; 

Bamell-0'-4mr(*krUh'<Ma).ii.     Theflrat 
appearance  of  dawn  ;dayt>rea£  SeeSOBZiaH- 


[ScotelL] 

la  (ikram-bl),  v.i. 

ltd;  ppr.  tvumbling-    [FT 


Scrvnlila  (ilcram'bl),  v.i.  prat  A  pp.  aeram- 
''    -  rake  with  the 


handi;  allied  ti 


cb,  eJUln;      fib,  Sc  locA;      g,to;     ],job;      b,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  linf;      IS.  ti^n;  tb,  lAln;      w,  itig;    wb,  itAlg;    th,  a 
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SCRATCH 


objects  with  the  hand  and  drawing  the  body 
forward;  to  move  on  all  fours;  as,  to  weram- 
ble  up  a  cliff.— 2.  To  seize  or  catch  eagerly 
at  anything  that  is  desired;  to  struggle  for 
or  seize  before  others  something  thrown 
upon  the  ground ;  to  catch  at  or  strive  for 
rudely  or  without  ceremony. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoninff  make. 
Than  how  to  scrambU  at  the  shearers'  feast 

Scramble  (skraml>l),  n.  l.  The  act  of  scram- 
bling or  clambering.— 2.  An  eager  contest 
for  something,  in  which  one  endeavoura  to 
get  the  thing  before  another;  an  unoere* 
monious  struggle  with  pushing  and  Jostling. 

Somebody  threw  a  handful  of  apples  amonff  them, 
that  set  them  presently  together  by  the  ears  upon 
the  scrambU.  Sirk.  L' Estrange. 

ScramUiA  (skram'bl),  v.t.  To  do  anything 
in  a  hrnried  random  fashion ;  to  mix  and 
cook  in  a  confused  mass;  as,  to  ^rambU 
eggs. 

Juliet,  scrambling  up  her  hair,  darted  into  the 
house  to  prepare  the  tea.  Lord  LyUou. 

Scrambler  (skram'bldr),  n.  One  who  scram- 
bles. 'All  the  little  serarnbUn  after  fame. ' 
Additon. 

Scrambling  (skram'bling),  p.  and  a.  Ir- 
regular; stra^Iing;  rambling;  haphazard; 
random.  'A huge  old  serambling  bedroom.' 
Sir  W.  Seott 

Scramblingly  (skram'bling-li),  adv.  In  a 
scrambling  manner ;  by  seizing  or  catching 
at  eagerly. 

Soranch  (skransh),  v.t.  [Probablv  imitative; 
D.  iohramen,  to  scranch;  G.  Mihranxen,  to 
eat  greedily.  The  word  is  the  same  as 
eraneh,  erauneh,  with  m  i>reflzed.  Comp. 
ereak,  ikrtak;  eringe,  aeringe.]  To  grind 
with  the  teeth,  and  with  a  crackling  sound; 
to  craunch.    [CoUoq.] 

Scranky  (skrangk'i),  a.  [A  form  of  teraggy 
with  n  interposed.  See  Scrag.]  Lank; 
slender.    Frif.  Wilton.    [Scotch.] 

Soraimei  (skran'elX  a.  [Allied  to  terarmy, 
Bcraumv^  thin,  meagre ;  IceL  tkratit  refuse ; 
comp.  Ir.  and  Gael  erum^  withered,  little, 
mean.]  Slight;  poor;  thin;  slender;  miser- 
able. 'Their  semnnei  pipes  of  wretched 
straw.'    MUUm. 

He  is  to  twang  harps  for  thee  and  blow  throu|[fh 
scranntl  pipes.  Cariytt. 

SoramiyCskran'iX  o.  [See above.]  Thin; 
lean;  scrannel;  scrawny.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Scrap  (skrap),  n.  [Formerly  «empe;  IceL 
idnrap,  scraps,  trifles;  from  the  verb  to 
Mcrape.]  1.  A  small  piece,  properly  some- 
thing scraped  off;  a  detached,  incomplete 
portion ;  a  bit ;  a  fragment ;  a  crumb ;  as, 
$crap$  of  meat 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and 
Htolen  the  scra/s.  SMaJk. 

2.  A  detached  piece,  portion,  or  fragment  of 
something  written  or  printed;  a  diort  or 
unconnected  extract;  as,  teraps  of  history 
or  poetry ;  $erape  of  authors.  '  Serap§  of 
thundrous  epic  lilted  out'  Tennymm.— 
8.  A  picture,  suited  for  preservation  in  a 
scrap-book,  or  for  ornamenting  screens, 
boxes,  &c. ;  as,  coloured  serajM;  photographic 
terapt,  Ac — 4.  pi  The  husky,  skinny  re- 
siduum of  melted  fat.    [Local] 

Scrap-book  (skrap'bukY  n.  A  book  for 
holding  scraps;  a  book  for  the  preservation 
of  prints,  engravings,  &c.,  or  of  short  pieces 
of  poetry  or  other  extracts  from  boolcs  and 
papers;  an  album. 

Scrape  (skrftp),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  temped;  ppr. 
temping.  [Directly  from  IceL  tkmpa,  to 
tempe,  to  clatter,  to  scratch;  cog.  with 
A.  Sax.  tereopan,  to  scrape;  L.O.  and  D. 
tehmpen,  tdto  tehmbben,  Dan.  tkmbe,  to 
scrape,  to  scratch.)  1.  To  rub  the  surface 
of  with  a  sharp  or  rough  instrument,  or  with 
something  hard ;  to  deprive  of  the  surface 
by  the  light  action  of  a  sharp  instrument;  to 
grate  harshly  over;  to  abrade. 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  halt   Pepe. 

2;  To  clean  by  rubbing  with  something  sharp 
or  hard.  '  Kor  terape  trencher,  nor  wash 
ilish.'  Shak.  Lev.  xiv.  41.-8.  To  remove 
or  take  off  by  rubbing:  to  erase. 

I  will  also  scrit/e  her  dust  from  her.  and  make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rock.  Erek.  x«vl  4. 

Like  the  Miictimonious  pirate,  that  went  to  sea 
with  the  ten  commandments,  but  scraped  one  out  of 
the  uble.  shaJt. 

i.  To  collect  by  Isborlous  effort;  to  gather 
by  small  gains  or  savings;  to  acquire,  save, 
or  gather  penuriously:  usually  with  together; 
as,  to  terape  a  sum  of  money   together. 


'The  nonconformists  did  not  choose,  but 
teraped  subscribers.'    Fuller. 

Let  the  government  be  ruined  by  his  avarice.  If  by 
avarice  he  can  scrape  together  so  much  as  to  make 
his  peace.  Scnth, 

5.  In  public  meetings,  &c.,  to  express  dis- 
approbation of  or  attempt  to  drown  the 
voice  of  by  drawing  the  feet  over  the  floor. 
—To  terape  acquaintance  with  a  person,  to 
make  one's  self  acquainted,  lit.  by  bowing 
or  scraping;  to  insinuate  one's  self  into  a 
person's  acquaintance. 
Scrape  (skr&p),  v.i.  l.  To  roughen  or  re- 
move a  surface  by  rubbing;  to  make  a  harsh 
noise  by  rubbing;  to  make  a  harsh  noise.— 
2.  To  play  awkwardly  on  a  violin  or  such 
like  instrument 

To  arrive  at  this  surprising  expedition,  this  musi- 
cat  legerdemain,  it  is  indeed  necessary  to  do  little 
else  than  scrape  and  pipe.  Dr.  Knox. 

8.  To  make  an  awkward  bow,  with  a  draw- 
ing back  of  the  foot 

Scnipe  (skrapX  n.  [Prom  the  verb.]  1.  The 
act  or  noise  of  scraping;  a  rubbing  over 
with  something  that  ro^hens  or  removes 
the  surface;  hence,  the  effect  of  scraping  or 
rubbing ;  as,  a  noisy  terape  on  a  floor ;  the 
terape  of  a  pen.— 2.  An  awkward  bow  accom- 

Sanied  with  a  scraping  of  the  foot.  -8.  A 
isagreeable  predicament ;  a  perplexing  or 
embarrassing  position;  a  difficulty;   per- 

{)lexity:  distress.    'All  who  find  themselves 
n  A  terape.*    Sir  W.  Scott.   [CoUoq.] 

The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  through 
thick  and  thin  has  led  him  into  many  of  these  scrapes. 

H'arburtOH. 

Scrape-pexmy  (skr&p'pen-i),  n.    A  miser; 

a  penunous  money  hoaider. 
Scraper  (skr&p' to),  tk     l.  An  instrument 

with  which  anything  Is  scraped:  specifically, 

S)  a  metal  instrument,  placed  at  or  near 
e  door  of  a  house,  upon  which  to  scrape  or 
clean  the  shoes.  (6)  An  instrument  drawn 
by  oxen  or  horses,  and  used  for  scraping 
earth  in  making  or  repairing  roads,  digging 
cellars,  canals,  Ac,  and  generally  in  raising 
and  removing  loosened  soil,  Ac ,  to  a  short 
distance,  (e)  A  large  hoe  used  in  cleaning 
roads,  court-yards,  cow-houses,  d«.  (d)  An 
instrument  hav- 
ing two  or 
three  sides  or 
edges  for  clean- 
ing the  planks, 
masts,  or  decks 
of  ships,  ^. 
(0)lnen^.atool 
with    a    three- 


$craper  for  Ships. 


edged  blade  for  removing  the  ridge  which 
rises  in  a  copper-plate  by  the  use  of  the 
graver  or  dry  point  (/)  In  lithogmj^y, 
a  board  in  a  lithographic  press  whose  edge 
is  lowered  on  the  tympan-sheet  to  bring 
the  requisite  pressure  upon  the  paper  which 
lies  upon  the  inked  stone.— 2.  One  who 
scrapes ;  specifically,  (a)  a  miser ;  one  who 
gathers  property  by  penurious  diligence  and 
small  savings;  *a  scrape-penny. 

Be  thrifty  but  not  covetous ;  therefore  give 
Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  his  due. 
Never  was  scraper  brave  man.         G*.  Herbert. 

(6)  An  awkward  fiddler.  Cowley. 
Scraper- maobine  (skrip'Ar-ma-shSn),  91. 
An  old  form  of  lithographic  press,  in  which 
the  stone  and  the  paper  for  the  impression, 
with  a  backing,  was  run  beneath  a  straight 
edge  pressed  violently  upon  the  object  pass- 
Ins  beneath.  It  Is  now  supplanted  by  the 
roTler-presa. 

SorapMCallt  (skrftp'skalX  n.  A  miser;  a 
scrapejMnny.     WiUudt. 

Scrap-iorgillg  (skrap'fdrj-ing).  »i.  A  piece 
of  scrap-iron  piled,  heated,  and  drawn  into 
a  bar. 

Soraplana  (skrap-l-i'na).  n.pl.  A  collec- 
tion of  literary  scraps  or  fragments.  Eelee. 
Rev. 

Scraptng  (skr&plngX  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
that  scrapes.— 2.  That  which  is  scraped  off 
from  a  substance,  or  is  collected  by  scrap- 
ing, raking,  or  rubbing;  aa,  the  tempingt  of 
the  street 

SoraplBCly  (skrftplng-liX  adv.  In  a  scrap- 
ing manner:  by  scraping. 

Sorapinf-plane(skrip'ii]g.pUnXn.  A  plane 
having  a  vertical  cutter  or  bit,  with  an  edge 
ground  at  an  angle  of  70*  or  80*.  adjusted  by 
a  vertical  screw,  and  held  in  place  by  an 
end  screw  and  block,  used  by  workers  in 
iron,  steel,  brass,  ivory,  and  hard  woods. 

Scrap-iron  (skrapl-^mX  n.  Old  iron,  cut- 
tings of  pUtes,  and  other  miscellaneous 
fragments  of  iron  accumulated  for  reroelt- 
ing.    Wrought  scrap-iron  consists  of  cut- 


tings, clippings,  and  wora-out  small 
cles,  such  as  horse-shoe  nails,  dfcc; 
carefully  selected  and  rewrooght  the  pitK 
duct  possesses  superior  toughness  and  mal- 
leability. 

Scrap-metal  (skrap'met-alX  n.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  fragments  of  Any  kind  of  metal  which 
are  only  of  use  for  remeltiim. 

Scramr  (skrap'i),  a.  Gonsuting  of  sempa. 
'A  dreadfully  temppy  dinner,  the  evident 
remains  of  a  party  to  which  I  didnt  invUe 
you.'    Thackeray.    [CoUoq.] 

Soratt  (skrat),  v.t  [A  form  of  ferafeA.J  To 
scratch. 

It  is  an  ordinary  tbin^  for  women  to  tcrat  the  fiacet 
of  such  as  they  suspect.  Burtom. 

Soratt  (skratX  v.i.  To  rake;  to  aearofa.  Mir 
for  Mwgt, 

Soratt  (skrat),  n.    An  hermaphrodite. 

Scratch  (skrachX  v.t.  [O.E.  amUk,  to 
scratch;  O.D.  Arratsen,  Sw.  Irotso,  Dan. 
kradse,  G.  tmtzen,  to  scratch.  The  t  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  word,  but  has 
probably  been  prefixed  through  the  influence 
of  terape,  &c.]  1.  To  rub,  tear,  or  mark  the 
surface  of  wifA  something  sharp;  to  wound 
slightly  by  a  point  or  points;  as,  to  tcratck 
the  cheeks  with  the  nails;  to  tcmtch  the 
earth  with  a  rake;  to  tcrateh  the  hands  or 
face  with  a  pin  or  the  like.  *  A  sort  of  small 
sand-coloured  stones,  so  hard  as  to  teratek 
glass.'    If.  Grew. 

Daphne  roan:in{;  through  a  thorny  wood. 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds. 

SJimt. 

2.  To  rub  or  scrape  with  the  nails  so  as  not 
to  wound. 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails. 

To  scraicA  your  head  and  bite  your  nalb.    5W^. 

8.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly;  as,  to 
terateh  out  a  pamphlet  SwifL—4.  To  die 
or  excavate  with  the  claws;  as,  some  ani- 
mals temteh  holes  in  which  they  burrow. — 
6.  To  erase  or  blot  out;  to  obliterate;  to  ex- 
punge; specifically,  in  horte-rtieing,  to( 
as  the  name  of  a  horse  from  the  Usi 
starters.  '  Hade  my  lord  seroldk  hfam  for 
the  Two  Thousand.'    Macmillan't  Mag. 

He  retires  on  hb  pension,  and  then  when  his  Inat 
hour  is  near,  his  last  act  is  to  try  and  get  his  auBe 
scratched,  so  that  he  may  not  die  in  the  tervke  of 
the  suanger.  ly.  H.  RusmU. 

—To  terateh  out,  to  erase;  to  rub  out;  to  oh> 
literate. 

Scratch  (skrachX  v.i.  To  use  the  naila, 
claws,  or  the  like,  in  tearing  the  surface,  or 
in  digging:  as.  the  gallinaceous  hen  teraieket 
for  her  chickena  'Dull  tame  things  .  .  . 
that  will  neither  bite  nor  temteh.'  Dr.  H. 
More. 

Scratch  (skraohX  n.  1.  A  break  in  the  sur- 
face of  a  thing  made  by  scratchinfl^  or  bj 
rubbing  with  anything  pointed;  a  slight 
furrow;  a  score;  as,  h  terateh  on  timber  or 

The  coarse  file  .  .  .  makes  deep  sermbckes  tai  tiM 
work.  yos.  Mm 


2.  A  slight  wound;  a  laceration:  a  slight  in- 
cision. 'These  nails  with  tertUehet  sludl  de- 
form my  breast'    Prior. 

Cod  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 

Skm*. 
8.  A  kind  of  wig  covering  only  a  part  of  the 
head.— 4.  In  pugilitm,  a  line  drawn  acroas 
the  prize-ring,  up  to  which  boxers  are 
brought  when  they  join  fight;  hence  the  vul- 
gar phrase,  to  come  up  to  the  terateh,  mean- 
ing, to  stand  to  the  consequences,  or  appear 
when  expected.— 5.  In  handicapped  eomp^ 
titiont,  the  starting-point,  or  toe  time  of 
starting  for  those  competitors  who  are  con- 
sidered the  best  and  who  are  allowed  no 
advantage  in  the  start— <).  In  biUiardt,  an 
accidental,  successful  stroke;  a  fluke.— 7.  A 
calcareous,  earthy ;or  stony  substance  which 
separates  from  sea-water  in  boiling  it  for 
salt  Reet.—S.  pL  A  disease  in  horses,  con- 
sisting of  dry  chaps,  rifts,  or  scabs,  between 
the  heel  and  pastern-joint— OU  Seratek, 
the  devil. 

He  did  nothing  but  scratch,  scratch,  scratch.  uaCil 
I  thought  it  was  OU Scratch  himself.       Marrymi. 

Scratch  (skrach),  a.  Taken  at  random  or 
haphazard,  or  without  regard  to  qualifica- 
tions; taken  indiscriminately;  heteroce- 
neoua    [CoUoq.] 


The  corp«  is  a  faroUv  gathered  together  Ike 
y^ckevs  csiU  z  ' scrafca  team.'    A  wheeler  here,  and 
a  leader  there,  with  lust  smartness  enoogii  to  soar 


above  the  level  of  a  dull  audience.  ~  Lewer. 

Compared  with  the  Oxford  men.  those  scnC  op  bf 
CAinhri(lh:c  were  on  this  occawun  Unlc  better  than  a 
scratiJi  ijcw.  Ttmes  $tewspaper. 


rtte,  fir,  fat,  fall;       m«.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  move;       tfibe,  tub,  buH;       oU,  pound;       fl.  8c  abtme;     JP,  8c.  iey. 
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SCT&tb^tMUSk  (skrach'bak),  n.  1.  A  tov 
which  ^n  drawn  acroM  a  penon'i  back 
produces  v  noise  as  if  his  coat  were  torn. 
ijord  l4/f<W  _2.  An  implement  formerly 
used  bjr  la<l|i|  for  scratching  themselves, 

.  consisting  ofW||  artiacial  hand  or  claws 
attached  to  a  iL^dle. 

8cratch-l>nuui\ -rach'brnshX  n.    A  cylln-  ■ 
drical  bundle  o^q  gjeel  or  brass  wire 
bound  tightly  in 

projecUng  at  botu  ^Aamiues  so  as  to  form 
a  stiff  brush  for  clij^g  ^nd  scratching 
m«tals  prepaiutory  Vfding  and  silver- 
Ing.  for  cleaning  lUe8,^>j  f^^  ^xhet  i^va- 

cradle.    8eecAr8-0RAi>iAy' 

which  scratches;  speciflcally,  ^|^  mhiOi 
Kratches  for  food,  as  the  c^  ^^  jq^j. 
one  of  the  Rasores.  ^^^     ^^   ^ 

acUon  of  scratching.  *  Like  a  v  "hen 
tcrotc/iiii^ty  she  wheels  after  a  moiK    ^^ 

P.  Sidney.     ,  ^     ^„      .  i     rt    \ 

fior&tclllxuni  (skrach'lngzX  n.  ol.    [V   ^ 
sJmteMlrT.    PossiblyTt  may  be  a  coi 
Uon  of  iearcingi,  from  •earca,  a  sieve.]  k 
fuse  matter  strained  out  of  fat  when  it . 
melted  and  purified.    (Provincial  English.^ 
She'd  take  a  biff  cuUendar  to  strain  her  lard  wi'  and 
then  wonder  a«  tSe  ser^Uchings  run  t^Jj^jj^^ 

8or&toll-pail  (skrach'panX  n.  A  pan  in 
salt-works  to  receive  the  scratch. 

8cr»t<Sh-raoe(8krach'ris),n.  Aracein which 
the  competitors  are  either  drawn  by  lot  or 
taken  withontregard  to  qualifications;  arace 

without  restricttona 

8crat<sh-weed(skrach'w6d>,n.  Aroughcpm- 
mon  weed  of  the  genus  Galium  ((?.  ApxrvMy 


Called  also  CUaven,  Goote-gr(Ui,Cateh'Ufeed, 
SeeGALiux. 

SoratOh-Wlg  (skrach'wig),  n.  A  kind  of  wig 
that  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  head. 
'  Small  «crateA-tn^f  without  powder.'  Thack- 
eray. 

Beratoh-WOXk  (skrach'w6rkX  n.  A  species 
of  fresco  consisting  of  a  coloured  plaster 
laid  on  the  face  of  a  building,  &c.,  and 
covered  with  a  white  one.  which  being 
scratched  through  to  any  design  the  col- 
oured work  appears  and  makes  the  contrast 

Sorattle  (skraVlX  v.i.  [No  doubt  a  form 
suggested  by  icratd^^  or  partly  by  to  teuttle.} 
To  scramble;  to  scuttle.    [Pro^ciaL] 

Twas  dark  parts  and  Popish  then;  and  nobody 
knowed  nothing,  nor  got  no  schooling,  nor  cared  for 
nothing  but  scratttiMg  up  and  down  aloiunhore  Uke 
to  prawns  in  a  puie.  RingsUy. 

In  another  minute  a  bouncing  and  sarattlinF  was 
heard  on  the  stairs  and  a  white  DuU-dogrushed  in. 

T.  Hugfus. 

8craw(skT»).n.  [Ir.  «era£ft,  a  turl]  A  turf; 
a  sod.    [Irish.] 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed  of 
cutting  straws  (as  they  call  them),  which  is  flaying 
off  the  green  surfkce  of  the  ground,  to  cover  tneir 
cabins  or  make  up  their  ditches.  Sw(/i. 

Scrawl  (tkral).  9.  t    [Probably  a  contracted 

formof  sctoMm;  comp.  D.  ichravtlen,  »ehra- 

^ien,  to  scrape  or  scratch.]    To  draw  or 

^k  awkwardly  and  irregularly  with  a  pen, 

'dl,  or  other  instrument;  to  write  awk- 

.    ^v,  hastily,  or  imperfectly;  to  scribble; 

W       rawl  a  letter;  also,  to  make  irregular 

Q^     *md  writing  on;  as,  to  scrawl  a  piece 

A^      '  JeaTes  through  ev'ry  part 
Sc9\,       tiou  seest  its  owners  heart. 
As  hi^       '  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 
8era.wl  \      useless,  and  as  light.  Sw(/li. 

Mdinelk     \.».    1.  To  write  unskUfully 
(Though  with  a  golden  ];>en 


you  tcraud.*  SvoifL—1.  t  To  creep;  to  crawl. 
AiiWJDorth. 

Scrawl  (skr»l),  n.  l.  A  piece  of  unskilful 
or  inelegant  writing,  or  a  piece  of  hasty, 
bad  writing.  '  Loose,  straggling  icrawln  they 
were.'   IHckeiu. 

Mr.  Wycherly,  hearing  from  me  how  welcome  his 
letters  woukl  be,  writ  to  you.  iu  which  I  inserted  my 
scrawl.  Pofe. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  ragged  broken  branch 
of  a  tree  or  otner  brush- wood. 

Scrawler  (skr^l'^rX  n.  One  who  scrawls;  a 
hasty  or  awkward  writer. 

Sorawm  (skr»m),  v.  t.  [Lit.  to  scar  or  make 
scars  in;  Icel.  skrdma,  Dan.  akramme,  a 
scar;  probably  from  root  of  scrape.']  To 
tear;  to  scratch.  [Northern  provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

He  scrawm'd  an'  scratted  my  faace  Uke  a  cat 
TsMnysoH  [Ncrthertt  Cobbier). 

Serawny  (skru'ni),  a.  [Allied  to  scrannel. 
SeeScRANNKL.]  Meagre;  wasted; raw-boned; 
scranny.    [Local] 

Scray  (skriX  n.  [W.  ytcraen,  the  scray.] 
Sterna  Hirundo,  the  sea -swallow;  the 
common  tern. 

ScreaUA  t  (skrS'a-blX  a.  [L.  screabilis,  from 
sereo^  to  spit  out]    That  may  be  spit  out 

Screak  t  (skr6kX  v.i.  £An  older  and  northern 
form  of  screech,  shridc,  which  are  weakened 
forms;  8w.  skrika,  Icel.  skrcekja,  to  screak. 
It  is  equivalent  to  creak,  with  prefixed  intena 
s,  and  is  no  doubt  imitative.  See  Screech.] 
To  utter  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill  sound  or 
outcry;  to  scream  or  screech;  also,  to  creak, 
as  a  door  or  wheel.  Written  also  Screeke 
and  Scrike.    See  Screech. 

I  would  become  a  cat 
To  comtMit  with  the  creeping  mouse 
And  scratch  the  scrttking  rat.      TurbervUU. 

Screak  t  (skrek),  n.    a  creaking;  a  screech. 


ch.cftain;     6h.8clo«fc;     g,^;    J.  job;     ii,  Fr.  ton; 


TH,  CAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  toig;     wh,  wAig;     zh,  azure.— See  Ket. 
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objects  with  the  hand  and  drawing  the  body 
forward;  to  move  on  all  fours;  as,  to  8cram- 
ble  \xp&  cltff.— 2.  To  seize  or  catch  eagerly 
at  anything  that  is  desired;  to  struggle  for 
or  seize  before  others  something  thrown 
upon  the  gronnd ;  to  catch  at  or  strive  for 
rudely  or  without  ceremony. 

or  other  care  they  little  reckoning^  make. 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast. 

Milton. 

ScramUe  (skram^blX  n.  1.  The  act  of  scram- 
bling or  clambering.— 2.  An  eager  contest 
for  something,  in  which  one  endeavours  to 
get  the  tiling  before  another;  an  uncere- 
monious struggle  with  pushing  and  Jostling. 

Somebody  threw  a  handful  of  apples  amonf;  them, 
that  set  them  presently  together  by  the  ears  upon 
thescrambU.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Scramble  (skram'bl),  v.t.    To  do  anything 

in  a  hurried  random  fashion ;  to  mix  and 

cook  in  a  confused  mass;  as,  to  serainbU 

eggs. 

Juliet,  scrambling  up  her  hair,  darted  into  the 
house  to  prepare  the  tea.  Lord  Lyttou, 

Scrambler  (skram'bldr),  n.  One  who  scram- 
bles. *  All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame.' 
Addison. 

ScrambliBg  (skram'bling),  p.  and  a.  Ir- 
r^^lar;  straggling;  rambling;  haphazard: 
random.  'A huge  old  scrambling  bedroom.' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Scrambllnc^  (skram'bling-li),  adv.  In  a 
scrambling  manner ;  by  seizing  or  catching 
at  eagerly. 

Scranch  (skransh),  v.t.  [Probably  imitative; 
D.  schransen^  to  scranch:  Ot.  sehramen,  to 
eat  greedily.  The  word  is  the  same  as 
craneh^  erauneh,  with  s  prefixed.  Comp. 
creak,  skreak;  cringe,  scringe.\  To  grind 
with  the  teeth,  and  with  a  crackling  sound; 
to  craunch.    [Ck>lloq.] 

Scranlcy  (skrangk'i),  a.  [A  form  of  scraggy 
with  n  interposed.  See  Scrag.]  Lank; 
slender.    Pn^.  Wilson.    [Scotch.] 

Scrannel  (sicran'el),  a.  [Allied  to  seranny, 
scratonv,  thin,  meagre ;  IceL  skran,  refuse ; 
comp.  Ir.  and  Oael.  erion,  withered,  little, 
mean.]  Slight;  poor;  thin;  slender;  miser- 
able. 'Their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched 
straw.'    Milton. 

He  is  to  twang  harps  for  thee  and  blow  through 
scrannel  pipes.  Cariyle. 

Scranny  ( skran '\\a.  [See  above. ]  Thin ; 
lean;  scrannel;  scrawny.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Scrap  (skrap),  n.  [Formerly  «emi>e;  IceL 
skrapt  scraps,  trifles;  from  the  verb  to 
scrape. \  1.  A  small  piece,  properly  some- 
thing scraped  oiT ;  a  detached,  incomplete 
portion ;  a  bit ;  a  fragment ;  a  crumb ;  as, 
scraps  of  meat 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and 
stolen  the  scra^.  Shak. 

2.  A  detached  piece,  portion,  or  fragment  of 
something  written  or  printed ;  a  short  or 
unconnected  extract:  as,  scraps  of  history 
or  poetry ;  scraps  ot  authors.  '  Scraps  of 
thundrous  epic  lilted  out.'  Tennyson.— 
8.  A  picture,  suited  for  preservation  in  a 
scrap-book,  or  for  ornamenting  screens, 
boxes,  &c. ;  a8,colouredfferaiM;  photographic 
scraps,  &c.— 4  pi  The  husky,  skinny  re- 
siduum of  melted  fat.    [Local  ] 

Scrap-book  (skrap'buk).  n.  A  book  for 
holding  scraps;  a  book  for  the  preservation 
of  prints,  engravings,  &c.,  or  of  short  pieces 
of  poetry  or  other  extracts  from  books  and 
papers;  an  album. 

Scnipe  (skr&pX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  scraped;  ppr. 
scraping.  [Directly  from  IceL  skrapa,  to 
scrape,  to  clatter,  to  scratch;  cog.  with 
A  Sax.  screopan,  to  scrape;  L.O.  and  D. 
s^rapen,  also  sehrabben,  Dan.  tArodtf,  to 
scrape,  to  scratch.]  1.  To  rub  the  surface 
of  with  a  sharp  or  rough  instrument,  or  with 
something  hard ;  to  deprive  of  the  surface 
by  the  light  action  of  a  warp  instrument;  to 
grate  harshly  over;  to  abrade. 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrmfe  the  marble  hatt.   Pope. 

2:  To  clean  by  rubbing  with  something  sharp 
or  hard.  '  Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wasn 
dish.'  Shak.  Lev.  xiv.  4L— 3.  To  remove 
or  take  off  by  rubbing:  to  erase. 

I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her.  and  make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rock.  Exek.  xxvL  4. 

Like  the  sanctimonious  phrate.  that  went  to  sea 
with  the  ten  commandments,  but  scraped  one  out  of 
the  tabic.  shmk. 

4.  To  collect  by  laborious  effort;  to  gather 
by  small  gains  or  savings;  to  acquire,  save, 
or  gather  penuriously:  usually  with  together; 
as,  to  scrape  a  sum  of  money   togeih«r. 


'The  nonconformists  did  not  choose,  but 
scraped  subscribers.'    Fuller. 

Let  the  government  be  mined  by  his  avarice.  If  by 
avarice  he  can  scrape  tc^iether  so  much  as  to  make 
his  peace.  South. 

5.  In  public  meetings,  &c..  to  express  dis- 
approbation of  or  attempt  to  drown  the 
voice  of  by  drawinji;  the  feet  over  the  floor. 
—To  scrape  acmiaintaiuse  with  a  person,  to 
make  one's  self  acquainted,  lit.  by  bowing 
or  scraping;  to  insinuate  one's  self  into  a 
person's  acquaintance. 
Scrape  (skr&p),  v.i.  1.  To  roughen  or  re- 
move a  surface  by  rubbing;  to  make  a  harsh 
noise  by  rubbing;  to  make  a  harsh  noise.— 
2.  To  play  awkwardly  on  a  violin  or  such 
like  instrument 

To  arrive  at  this  surprising  expedition,  this  musi- 
cal legerdemain,  it  is  indeed  necessary  to  do  little 
else  than  scrape  and  pipe.  Dr.  Knox. 

S.  To  make  an  awkward  bow,  with  a  draw- 
ing back  of  the  foot 

Scrape  (slcrapX  n.  [From  the  verb.]  1.  The 
act  or  noise  of  scraping ;  a  rubbing  over 
with  something  that  roiu^hens  or  removes 
the  surface;  hence,  the  effect  of  scraping  or 
rubbing ;  as,  a  noisy  scrape  on  a  floor ;  the 
scrape  of  a  pen.— 2.  An  awkward  bow  accom- 
panied with  a  scraping  of  the  foot  -3.  A 
disagreeable  predicament ;  a  perplexing  or 
embarrassing  position;  a  difficulty;   per- 

glexity;  distress.    'All  who  find  themselves 
1  a  scrape.'    Sir  W.  Scott.   [CoUoq.] 

The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  through 
thick  and  thin  has  led  him  into  many  of  these  scrapes. 

H''arburton. 

Scrape-penny  (sloip'pen-l),  n.  A  miser; 
a  penurious  money  hoarder. 

Scraper  (slcr&p'^r),  9k  1.  An  instrument 
with  which  anything  is  scraped:  specifically, 
(a)  a  metal  instrument,  placed  at  or  near 
the  door  of  a  house,  upon  which  to  scrape  or 
clean  the  shoes.  (6)  An  instrument  drawn 
by  oxen  or  horses,  and  used  for  scraping 
earth  in  making  or  repairing  roads,  di^ng 
cellars,  canals,  Ac,  and  generally  in  raising 
and  removing  loosened  soil,  Ac. ,  to  a  short 
distance,  (e)  A  large  hoe  used  in  cleaning 
roads,  court-yards,  cow-houses,  &c.  (d)  An 
instrument  hav- 
ing two  or 
three  sides  or 
edges  for  clean- 
ing the  planks, 
masts,  or  decks 
of  ships,  &c. 
(0)Ine9i^.atool 
with    a    three- 


$craper  for  Ships. 


edged  blade  for  removing  the  ridge  which 
rises  in  a  copper-plate  by  the  use  of  the 
graver  or  dry  point  (/)  In  lithography, 
a  board  in  a  lithographio  press  whose  edge 
is  lowered  on  the  tyropan-sheet  to  bring 
the  requisite  pressure  upon  the  paper  which 
lies  niMn  the  inked  stone.— 2.  One  who 
scrapes ;  specifically,  (a)  a  miser ;  one  who 
gathers  property  by  penurious  diligence  and 
small  savings;  *a  senate-penny. 

Be  thrifty  but  not  covetous ;  therefore  give 
Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  his  due. 
Never  was  scraper  brave  man.         G.  Herbert. 

(b)  An  awkward  fiddler.    Cowley. 

Scraper-machine  (skr&p'dr-ma-shen),  n. 
An  old  form  of  lithographic  press,  in  which 
the  stone  and  the  paper  for  we  impression, 
with  a  backing,  was  run  beneath  a  straight 
edge  pressed  violenUy  upon  the  object  pass- 
ing beneath.  It  is  now  supplanted  by  tiie 
roUer-press. 

ScrapMCaJUt  (skr&i/skal),  n.  A  miser;  a 
scrape-nenny.    WithtUs. 

Scrap-forging  (skrap'fdrj-hig),  n.  A  piece 
of  scrap-iron  piled,  heated,  and  drawn  into 
a  bar. 

Scrapiana  (skrap-i-&'naX  n.pl.  A  collec- 
tion of  literary  scraps  or  fragments.  JSdec. 
Rev. 

Scraping  (skr&p'IngX  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
that  scrapes.— 2.  That  which  is  scraped  off 
from  a  substance,  or  is  collected  by  scrap- 
ing, raUng,  or  rubbing;  as,  the  scrapings  of 
the  street 

Scraplngly  (skr&p'lng-li),  adv.  In  a  scrap- 
ing manner;  by  scraping. 

Scraping-plane  (skr&p'Ing-pUui).?!.  A  plane 
having  a  vertical  cutter  or  bit,  with  an  edge 
ground  at  an  angle  of  70*  or  80*,  adjusted  by 
a  vertical  screw,  and  held  in  place  by  an 
end  screw  and  block,  used  by  workers  in 
iron,  steel,  brass,  ivory,  and  hard  woods. 

Scrap-iron  (skrapl-«mX  n.  Old  Iron,  cut- 
tings of  plates,  and  other  miscellaneous 
fragments  of  iron  accumulated  for  remelt- 
ing.    Wrought  scrap-iron  consists  of  cut- 


Tialls^    ^fec; 


Bttrten, 


jr«r 


tings,  clippings,  and  woxro-out 

cles,  such  as  horse-shoe 
carefully  selected  and  r«  _ 

duct  possesses  superior  tough  nei 
leabiUty. 

Scrap-metal  (skrap'met^-alX  r^ 

pIi<^tofragmentsof«nyIcixid  of  xnet«l  -whkA 

are  only  of  use  for  remeltiifigr- 
Scrappy  (skrap'i),  a.    ConniatiTig  of  acrap«. 

'A  dreadfully  scrappy  dixioer,  tlie  evidrBi 

remains  of  a  party  to  wixicli  X  <ii<ln*#  tnwMB 

you.'    Thackeray.    [CoUoq.J 
Scratt  (skratX  v.t.    [A  forzn  of  mcrateh.'}   To 

scratch. 

It  b  an  ordinary  thing  for  woi 
of  such  as  they  suspect. 

Scratt  (skrat),  V.i    To  rake;  to 
for  Mags. 

Scratt  (skrat),  n.    An  henxtmpfuxHiltB. 

Scratch  (skrachX   v.t      (O.S.     crtUeh,   to 
scratch;   O.D.  kratsen,    S^mr.    Jtratsa^   Van. 
kradse,  O.  kratzen,  to  scratcli.      Tbe  s  dom 
not  properly  belong  to  the  word,   bnt  bas 
probably  been  prefixed  through  the  influence 
of  scrape,  &e.\   1.  To  rub,  tear,  or  mark  tbe 
surface  of  with  something  sharp;  to  wound 
slightly  by  a  point  or  points:  as.  to  wcrateh 
the  cheelcs  with  the  nails;   to  •crotcA  tbe 
earth  with  a  rake;  to  scrateH  the  bands  or 
face  with  a  pin  or  the  like.    '  A  Bort  ot  tanaU 
sand-coloured  stones,  so  hard  as  to  weratck 
glass.'    N.  Orew. 

Daphne  roanung  through  a  thomv  ^wood. 
Scratching  her  Tegs  that  one  shall  swear  sAe  bleeds. 

SJiaJk, 

2.  To  rub  or  scrape  with  the  nails  so  as  not 
to  wound. 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails. 

To  scratch  your  head  and  bite  your  neils.    Stoi^ 

8.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly;   as,  to 
scratch  out  a  pamphlet    Sioift.^-A.  To  dig 
or  excavate  with  the  claws ;  as,  soroe  ani- 
mals scratch  holes  in  which  they  burrow. — 
6.  To  erase  or  blot  out;  to  obliterate;  to  ex- 
punge; specifically,  in  horse-racinff,  toeruej, 
as  the  name  of  a  horse  from  tbe  lis*  61 
starters.     '  Made  my  lord  scratch  bim  tar 
the  Two  Thousand.'    Maemilian'e  Mag, 

He  retires  on  his  pension,  and  then  wben  his  last 
hour  is  near,  his  last  act  is  to  try  and  g«C  his  name 
scratched,  so  that  he  may  not  die  in  the  senrice  of 
the  stranger.  /f^.  //.  XusseU. 

—To  scratch  out,  to  erase;  to  mb  out;  to  ob- 
literate. 

Scratcb  (skrachX  v.i.  To  use  the  naOs. 
claws,  or  the  like,  in  tearing  the  soiface,  w 
in  digging;  as,  the  gallinaceous  ben  •crsteAes 
for  her  chickens.  'Dull  tame  tbinas  .  .  ■ 
that  will  neither  bite  nor  scratch.*  7>r.  H. 
More. 

Scratch  (skrach),  n.  1.  A  break  in  the  sur- 
face of  a  thing  made  by  scratching,  or  bj 
rubbing  with  anything  point^;  a  sU^t 
furrow ;  a  score ;  as,  a  scratch  on  timber  or 
glass. 

The  coarse  file  .  .  .  makes  deep  sermScMet  in  the 
work.  JTos.  Jdeo 


^ 


2.  A  slight  wound:  a  laceration:  a  slight  in- 
cision. *  These  nails  with  «erateAe«  shall  de- 
form my  breast'    Prior. 

God  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drire 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 

ShmJt. 
8.  A  kind  of  wig  covering  only  a  part  of  the 
head.— 4.  In  pugUiem,  a  line  drawn  Mcroas 
the  prize-ring,  up  to  which   boxers  are 
brought  when  they  Join  fight;  hence  the  vul- 
gar phrase,  to  come  up  to  the  sarateh,  meaa- 
ing,  to  stand  to  the  consequences,  orappew 
when  expected.— 6.  In  handicapped  compe- 
titions, the  starting-point,  or  toe  time  of 
starting  for  those  competitors  who  ars  oon- 
sidered  the  best,  and  who  are  allowed  do 
advantage  in  the  start— e.  In  billiards,  as 
accidental,  successful  stroke;  a  fluke.— 7.  A 
calcareous,  earthy;or  stony  substance  wfaiob 
separates  from  sea-water  in  boiling  it  for 
salt.    Bees.— 8.  pL  A  disease  in  hones,  coo* 
sisting  of  dry  chaps,  rifts,  or  scabs,  betvaA 
the  heel  and  pastem-Jolnt— Ou  SarUU^ 
thedeviL 

He  did  nothing  but  scratch,  scratch,  sccitch,! 
I  thought  it  was  Old  Scratch  himselt 

Scratch  (skrachX  a.    Taken  at 
haphazard,  or  without  regard  to 
tions;  taken  indiscriminate^^; 
neoua    [Colloq.] 


The  corps  is  a  faniily  gathered 
scratch 
with  las 
above  the  leref  of  a  ctaU 


team.' 
lost 


Jockeys  call  a 

a  leader  there,  with 


Compared  with  the  Othtd 
Cambridge  were  on  tUs 
scratch  crew. 


3r 


F&te,  fiir,  fat.  f»ll;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oQ,  pound;       tt,  Se. 
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SCRAXCH-BACK 


1.  A  toy 
in'i  but 


aFi^tchsK   lor    too^'ii 
on©  of  the  Rawn-ea. 

>cUoD    of    Bcratclilng.     ■Uke  i 
Kt'otoAingly  she  irliBeli  iIMr  >  i 


„\'>i 


Uon  o 
maltail  a 


CtUed  alio  CEmkt),  (7<wH-trnut,CaCcA-iH«(. 

Bcratoh-Wlf  ((knch'irlg),  n,  A  kind  uf  wig 
tliBt  conn  onlr  a  portion  ot  Iha  Iieut 
'  Small  KTBtcA-iiivi  without  powder.'  Thaei- 

Be»tC&-irork  [>l[nDh'w«rk),  n.  A  ipac<« 
of  trOKO  cootlitiog  or  B  colonnd  pluter 
laid  OD  tho  face  of  a  bulldlog,  &C-.  and 
cOTsrsd  iritb  ■  white  oDerwIiIch  being 
BcraU:h«d  through  to  any  dealgn  tho  col- 
oured work  appeanand  makei  the  contrait. 

Bonnie  (ahratl),  ts.l  [No  iloubt  a  form 
Buggeitedby  tcrafcAiOrpartljby  toifu£fbJ 


»or»w(«krB), n.    [Ir.«rott,atBrtl  Atiif; 
a  tod,    [IiSh.) 

SOKTl  (■kriti).  t.t.    [Probably  a  omtrBcled 


puiifled.    [FroTindal  EtigUah.1^     'in,  to  acrapo  or  Mntch.]    To  draw 
t  liiKELilleDdutanniohsTlanlwl'ud        Tk  awkwardly  and  Irregularly  wltti  a  pfi 


ifS; 


Sarm-tob  -  X>*ax  (tkrach'pan),  n.    A  pan  li 

wtlt- works  to  receive  the  acntch. 
Bora,ta3l-r«^ie(skrach'ri(),n.  Aracalnwblcl 

Uae  comp«UtAH  •rn  i^itber  drawn  bF  lot  o: 

token  wiihou 

wltbo 


__ed(aki«!l' 

moQ  vreed  of  the  genu 

ob,  efcaln;     <h,  So.  loch;     1, 0oi     i.iOb;     Ii,  fr. 


\' 


>r  other 

V,  haitilj,  or  Inperlecl. 

muf  alotter;  i^io,  to 

")ad  writing  on  ^  ai,  to 

Ai  lia      '  Mih  DUs  th  A  m 

Berawlv    " 

andlne1\ 


<  write 

y:  toicrlbbla; 

nake  Irregular 


ie1&      ^^^    ^  ^0  write  unakllfnl 
.     Vxbough  with  a  golden  pa 


or  Inelegant  writ 
badwrtting,    'Lot 


UD>kllfn1 
of  haaty. 


2.  In  New  Knsland,  a  ragged  broken  branch 
of  a  tree  or  other  bmih-wood. 
ElcnTleT  (alcral'er).  n.    One  who  icrawlii  a 

Sorawin  (ikriioi).  i.  (.    (Lit.  to  acar  or  make 


no,  (oiplt  out]  That  may  be  >plt  out. 
rBakl<alu4k).ii.f,  lAuolderandDortUem 
irm  of  acTHsA.  Mliridi,  which  are  weakened 


-.— ^  doubt  Imitative.    Se«  SCRKech.) 

To  otter  aaddenly  a  ibin>>  •brill  bdoihI  or 
ontciTi  toKreamoracreech;  alio,  to  creak, 
aa  ■  door  or  wheel.  Written  alto  Scrttie 
and  Merita.    See  Bcbiich. 


Sereakt(ikr*k).  n. 


TB,  Oiea;  th,  Md; 
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objects  with  the  hand  and  drawing  the  body 
forward;  to  move  on  all  foun;  as,  to  gcram- 
ble  up  a  cUff.— 2.  To  seize  or  catch  eagerly 
at  anything  that  is  desired;  to  struggle  for 
or  seize  before  others  something  thrown 
upon  the  ground ;  to  catch  at  or  strive  for 
rudely  or  without  ceremony. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make. 
Than  how  to  scrambU  at  the  shearers'  feast 

Milton. 

Scramble  (skraml)!),  n.  1.  The  act  of  scram- 
bling or  clambering.  —2.  An  eager  contest 
for  something,  in  which  one  endeavours  to 
get  the  thing  before  another;  an  uncere- 
monious struggle  with  pushing  and  Jostling. 

Somebody  tlirew  a  handful  of  apples  amonn:  them, 
that  set  them  presently  together  bv  the  ears  upon 
thK  scramble.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Scramble  (skramHil),  v.t.  To  do  anvthing 
in  a  hurried  random  fashion ;  to  mix  and 
cook  in  a  confused  mass;  as,  to  serainbU 

Juliet,  scramblinz  up  her  hair,  darted  into  the 
house  to  prepare  the  tea.  Lord  LyttoH. 

Scrambler  (skram'bldr),  n.  One  who  scram- 
bles. '  All  the  little  tcrawJbl&r%  after  fame.' 
Addison. 

Scrambling  (skram'bling),  p.  and  a.  Ir- 
regular; straggling;  rambling;  haphazard: 
random.  '  A  huge  old  scrambling  bedroom. ' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Scramblingly  (skram'bling-Ii),  adv.  In  a 
scrambling  manner ;  by  seizing  or  catching 
at  eagerly. 

Soranch  (skraush),  v.t.  [Probablv  imitative ; 
D.  sehransen^  to  scranch;  G.  luairamen,  to 
eat  greedily.  The  word  is  the  same  as 
eraneh,  crauneh,  with  t  prefixed.  Comp. 
creak,  tkredk;  cringe,  scringe.)  To  grind 
with  the  teeth,  and  with  a  cracJding  sound; 
to  craunch.    [Ck>lloq.] 

Scranlcy  (skrangk'i),  a.  [A  form  of  scragay 
with  n  interposed.  See  Scrag.]  Lank; 
slender.    Prqf.  Wilton.    [Scotch.] 

Seramiel  (skran'el),  a.  [Allied  to  tcranny, 
tcrawny,  thin,  meagre ;  IceL  skran,  refuse ; 
oomp.  Ir.  and  OaeL  crion,  withered,  little, 
mean.]  Slight;  poor;  thin;  slender;  miser- 
able. 'Their  terannel  pipes  of  wretched 
straw.'    MUUm. 

He  is  to  twang  harps  for  thee  and  blow  through 
scrannel  pipes.  Cariyle. 

Soraim7(slcranM),  a.  [See  above.]  Thin; 
lean:  scrannel;  scrawny.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Scrap  (skrap),  n.  [Formerly  «erai>e;  IceL 
ttkrap,  scraps,  trifles;  from  the  verb  to 
tcrape.}  1.  A  small  piece,  properly  some- 
thing scraped  off ;  a  detached,  incomplete 
portion ;  a  bit ;  a  fragment ;  a  crumb ;  as, 
wrapt  oif  meat 

They  hare  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and 
stolen  the  scraps.  SMak. 

2.  A  detached  piece,  portion,  or  fragment  of 
something  written  or  printed;  a  short  or 
unconnected  extract;  as,  terapt  of  history 
or  poetry;  terapt  of  authors.  *Scrapt  of 
thundrous  epic  lilted  out.'  Tennyton.— 
8.  A  picture,  suited  for  preservation  in  a 
scrap-book,  or  for  ornamenting  screens, 
boxes,  &c. ;  as,coloured«eraj>«:  photograj^c 
terapt,  &xi. — 4  pL  The  husky,  skinny  re- 
siduum of  melted  fat.    [Local] 

Scrap-book  (skrap'buk),  «i.  A  book  for 
holding  scraps;  a  book  for  the  preservation 
of  prints,  engravings,  &c.,  or  of  short  pieces 
of  poetry  or  other  extracts  from  boolu  and 
papers;  an  album. 

Scnipe  (skr&pX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  temped;  ppr. 
craping.  [Directly  from  IceL  tkrapa,  to 
tcrape,  to  clatter,  to  scratch;  cog.  with 
A.  Sax.  tcreopan,  to  scrape;  L.O.  and  D. 
tchrapen,  also  tchra^jhen,  Dan.  tkrabe,  to 
scrape,  to  scratch.]  1.  To  rub  the  surface 
of  with  a  sharp  or  rouffh  instrument,  or  with 
something  hard ;  to  deprive  of  Uie  surface 
by  the  light  action  of  a  uiarp  instrument;  to 
grate  harshly  over;  to  abrade. 
A  hundred  footsteps  scra/e  the  marble  haU.   Pofe. 

2;  To  clean  by  rubbing  with  something  sharp 
or  hard.  'Nor  terape  trencher,  nor  wash 
dish.'  Shak.  Lev.  xiv.  4L~3.  To  remove 
or  take  off  by  rubbing:  to  erase. 

I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her.  and  make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rock.  Ezek.xxvL4. 

Like  the  sanctimonious  pirate,  that  went  to  sea 
with  the  ten  commandments,  but  scrafed  one  out  of 
the  uble.  Shmk. 

4.  To  collect  by  laborious  effort;  to  gather 
by  small  gains  or  savings;  to  acquire,  save, 
or  gather  penurlously:  usually  with  together; 
as,  to  tcrape  a  sum  of  money  together. 
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'The  nonconformists  did  not  choose,  but 
tcraped  subscribers.'    Fuller. 

Let  the  government  be  ruined  by  his  avarice,  if  by 
avarice  he  can  scrafe  together  so  much  as  to  make 
his  peace.  *      South. 

5.  In  public  meetings,  &c.,  to  express  dis- 
approbation of  or  attempt  to  drown  the 
voice  of  by  drawing  the  feet  over  the  floor. 
—To  tcrape  acouamtance  with  a  person,  to 
make  one^s  self  aconainted,  lit.  by  bowing 
or  scraping;  to  insinuate  one's  self  into  a 
person's  acquaintance. 
Scrape  (skrap),  v.i.  L  To  roughen  or  re- 
move a  surface  by  rubbing;  to  make  a  harsh 
noise  by  rubbing;  to  make  a  harsh  noise.— 
2.  To  play  awkwardly  on  a  violin  or  such 
like  instrument 

To  arrive  at  this  surprising  expedition,  this  musi- 
cal legerdemain,  it  is  mdeed  necessary  to  do  little 
eisc  than  scrafe  and  pipe.  £>r.  K$tox. 

&  To  make  an  awkvrard  bow,  with  a  draw- 
ing back  of  the  foot 

Scnipe  (sIcr&pX  tk  [From  the  verb.]  1.  The 
act  or  noise  of  scraping;  a  rubbing  over 
with  something  that  roi^ens  or  removes 
the  surface;  hence,  the  effect  of  scraping  or 
rubbing ;  as,  a  noisy  tcrape  on  a  floor ;  the 
tcrape  of  a  pen.— 2.  An  awkward  bow  accom- 

Sanied  with  a  scraping  of  the  foot  —8.  A 
isagreeable  predicament ;  a  perplexing  or 
embarrassing  position;  a  difficulty;   per- 

Elexity;  distress.    'All  who  find  themselves 
1  a  scrape.'    Sir  W.  Scott.   [Ck)lloq.] 

The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  through 
thick  and  thin  has  led  him  into  many  of  these  scrapes. 

ffariurton. 

Scrape-penny  (skrap 'pen-i),  n.  A  miser; 
a  penurious  money  hoarder. 

Scraper  (skrap' ^r),  n.  L  An  instrument 
with  which  anything  is  scraped:  specifically, 
(a)  a  metal  instrument,  placed  at  or  near 
the  door  of  a  house,  upon  which  to  scrape  or 
dean  the  shoes,  (b)  An  instrument  drawn 
by  oxen  or  horses,  and  used  for  scraping 
earth  in  making  or  repairing  roads,  di^ng 
cellars,  canals,  &c.,  and  generally  In  raising 
and  removing  loosened  soil,  Ac.,  to  a  short 
distance,  (e)  A  large  hoe  used  In  cleaning 
roads,  court-yards,  cow-houses,  &c  (d)  An 
instrument  hav- 
ing two  or 
three  sides  or 
edges  for  clean- 
ing the  planks, 
masts,  or  decks 
of  ships,  Ac 
(e)Inengr.&U}ol 
with    a    three- 
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edged  blade  for  removing  the  ridge  which 
rises  In  a  copper-plate  by  the  use  of  the 
graver  or  dry  point  (/)  In  lithography, 
a  board  in  a  lithographic  press  whose  edge 
is  lowered  on  the  tyropan-sheet  to  bring 
the  requisite  pressure  upon  the  paper  which 
lies  upon  the  inked  stone.— 2.  One  who 
scrapes ;  spedflcally.  (a)  a  miser ;  one  who 
gathers  property  by  penurious  diligence  and 
small  savings;  a  scrape-penny. 

Be  thrifty  bat  not  covetous;  therefore  give 
Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  his  due. 
Never  was  .rtra/rr  brave  man.         O.  Herbert. 

(Jb)  An  awkward  fiddler.    Cowley. 

Seraper-macblne  (skr&p'dr-ma-shdn).  n. 
An  old  form  of  lithographic  press,  in  which 
the  stone  and  the  paper  for  we  impression, 
with  a  backing,  was  run  beneath  a  straight 
edge  pressed  violently  upon  the  object  pass- 
ing beneath.  It  is  now  supplanted  by  the 
roUer-press. 

ScrapMCallt  (skr&p'skal),  n.  A  miser;  a 
scrape-nenny.    WitkaXt. 

Sorap-iorgliig  (skrap'fdrj-ing),  n.  A  piece 
of  scrap-iron  piled,  heated,  and  drawn  into 
a  bar. 

Sorapiana  (skrap-i-a'naX  n.pl.  A  collec- 
tion of  literary  scraps  or  fragments.  Eclec 
Rev. 

Scraping  (skr&p'ingX  ^  l-  The  act  of  one 
that  scrapes.— 2.  'That  which  Is  scraped  off 
from  a  substance,  or  is  collected  by  scrap- 
ing, raking,  or  rubbing;  as,  the  tcrapingt  of 
the  street 

Scraptngly  (skr&p'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  scrap- 
ing manner:  by  scraping. 

Scraping-plane  (skr&p'mg-pl&n).?!.  A  plane 
having  a  vertical  cutter  or  bit,  with  an  edge 
ground  at  an  angle  of  70"  or  80*,  adjusted  by 
a  vertical  screw,  and  held  in  place  by  an 
end  screw  and  block,  used  by  workers  in 
iron,  steel,  brass,  ivory,  and  hard  woods. 

Scrap-Iron  (skrapl-«mX  n.  Old  iron,  cut- 
tings of  plates,  and  other  miscellaneous 
fragments  of  iron  accumulated  for  remelt- 
ing.     Wrought  scrap-iron  consists  of  cut- 
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tings,  clippings,  and  wom-oat 

cles,  such  as  horse-shoe  nails, 

carefully  selected  and  rewro 

duct  possesses  superior  tougbx»cmm 

leabihty. 
Scrap-metal  (skrap'met-alX  n.       Jk 

pUea  to  fragments  of  4Uiy  kind  of 

are  only  of  use  for  remeltin^ 
Scrappy  (skrap'I),  a.    Consistiii^  oT 

*A  dreadfully  tcrappy  dinner, 

remains  of  a  party  to  which  I 

you.'    Thackeray.    [CoUoq.] 
Scratt  (skrat),  v.t    [A  form  <a 

scratch. 

It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  women  to 
of  such  as  they  suspect. 

Soratt  (skrat),  V.i.    To  rake;  to 
/or  Magt. 

Scratt  (skrat),  n.    An  hermaphroditeL 

Scratch  (skrachX   v.t     [O.T 
scratch;   O.D.  kratten,   Sw. 
kradse,  O.  kratzen,  to  scratch.      Tt&e '« 
not  properly  belong  to  the  word.   Imt 
probably  been  prefixed  through  the  ~ 

of  tcrape,  &c.\    1.  To  rub,  tear,  or 

surface  of  with  something  sharp;  to  «r 
slightly  by  a  point  or  points;  aa,  to 

the  cheeks  with  the  nails;  to  sera 

earth  with  a  rake;  to  terateh  the  hands 
face  with  a  pin  or  the  like.  *  A  sort  of 
sand-coloured  stones,  so  hard  as  to 
glass.'    N.  Oreic. 

Daphne  roan:ing  through  a  thorny  woodL 
Scratching  her  Tegs  that  one  shaO  swear  she 

2.  To  rub  or  scrape  with  the  naila 
to  wound. 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails. 
To  scratch  your  head  and  bite  your 

8.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly;  aa.  to 
terateh  out  a  pamphlet  Swift— ^  To  dM 
or  excavate  with  the  claws;  as,  aoine  au- 
mals  terateh  holes  in  which  they  bnxrov. — 
6.  To  erase  or  blot  out;  to  obliterate;  to 
punse;  specifically,  in  horte-raeino,  to  ( 
as  the  name  of  a  horse  from  the  Hat 
starters.  'Made  my  lord  terateh  him  for 
the  Two  Thousand.'    MacmiUan't  Ma^. 

He  retires  on  his  pension,  and  then  when  U*  ]feai 
hour  is  near,  his  last  act  is  to  try  and  gee  his  MiMe 
scratched,  so  that  he  may  not  <Be  ia  roe  scrrtoe  cf 
the  stranger.  JK  //.  RutsedL 

—To  terateh  out,  to  erase;  to  mb  out;  to  ob- 
literate. 

Scratch  (skrachX  v.i.  To  use  the  nalkw 
claws,  or  the  like,  in  tearing  the  surfsce^  or 
in  digging;  as,  the  gallinaceous  hen  serstBAst 
for  her  chickena  'Dull  tame  thion  .  .  . 
that  will  neither  bite  nor  teratck'^r.  B. 
More. 

Scratch  (skraoh),  n.  1.  A  break  in  the  ssr- 
f  ace  of  a  thing  made  by  scratching;  or  hf 
rubliing  with  anything  pointed;  a  lUgbt 
furrow;  a  score;  as,  a  terateh  on  timber  or 
glass. 

The  coarse  file  .  .  .  makes  deep  scrmkkes  \m  the 
worlc  yos.  Me 


2.  A  slight  wound;  a  laceration:  a  slight  fai- 
cision.  'These  nails  with  scroieAss  shall  da- 
form  my  breast'    Prior. 

God  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  tMs. 

Shot. 

3.  A  kind  of  wig  covering  only  s  psit  ol  the 
head.— 4  In  pugUitm,  a  line  drawn  across 
the  prixe-ring,  up  to  which  boxers  are 
brought  when  they  join  fight;  hence  the  val> 
gar  phi'ase,  to  come  up  tothe  teraid^ meaa- 
ing;  to  stand  to  the  consequences,  orsppeir 
when  expected.— 5.  In  handieapitd  tempt- 
titiont,  the  starting-point,  or  toe  time  of 
starting  for  those  competitors  who  tn  ooo- 
sldered  the  best,  and  who  are  allowed  no 
advantage  in  the  start— e.  In  bUUardt,  an 
accidental,  successful  stroke;  a  flake.— 7.  A 
calcareous,  earthy,'or  stony  substance  whicb 
separates  from  sea-water  in  boiling  K  for 
sut    jRees.— 8.  pL  A  disease  in  hones,  oao- 
sisting  of  dry  chaps,  rifts,  or  scabi.  between 
the  heel  and  pastern-Joint— Om  SaeUk, 
the  devlL 

He  did  nothing  but  scratch,  scratch,  scntch.  wtSl 
I  thought  it  was  OldScratch  himselt      Merryei, 

Scratch  (skrachl  a.  Taken  at  rsDdon  or 
haphazard,  or  without  regard  to  qmllflci' 
tions;  taken  indiscriminately;  beteng^ 
neoua    [Colloq.] 

The  corps  is  a  family  gathered  together  Ike  vlai 
Jockeys  call  a  *  scratch  team.*  A  wbeckt  here,  ud 
a  leader  there,  with  iust  smartness  eaoofli  to  soar 
above  the  level  of  a  dull  audience.  Ltter. 

Compared  with  die  Oxford  men.  thoK  MMspbf 
Camhnd(;e  were  on  this  occasion  Uitle  better  tkaa  a 
scratch  crew.  Timus  $iftft^. 


Fite,  fltr.  fat,  fall;       m6.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tftbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti.  Sc  abtme;     y,  8c.  Uy. 
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objects  with  the  hand  and  drawing  the  body 
forward;  to  move  on  all  (ours;  as,  to  tcram- 
ble  up  a  cltff.— 2.  To  seize  or  catch  eagerly 
at  anything  that  is  desired;  to  straggle  for 
or  seize  before  others  something  urown 
upon  the  ground ;  to  catch  at  or  strive  for 
rudely  or  without  ceremony. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make. 
Than  how  to  scrambtt  at  the  shearers*  feast. 

Milton. 

Scramble  (skramlilX  n.  1.  The  act  of  scram- 
bling or  clambering.— 2.  An  eager  contest 
for  something,  in  which  one  endeavours  to 
get  the  Uiing  before  another;  an  uncere- 
monious struggle  with  pushing  and  jostling. 

Somebody  threw  a  handful  of  apples  among  them, 
that  set  them  presently  together  by  the  ears  upon 
Xhc  scrambU.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange, 

Scramble  (  skram'bl ),  v.  t.  To  do  anything 
in  a  hurried  random  fashion ;  to  mix  and 
cook  in  a  confused  mass;  as,  to  seramhU 
eggs. 

Juliet,  scrambling  up  her  hair,  darted  Into  the 
house  to  prepare  the  tea.  Lord  Lytton. 

Scrambler  (skraml)ldr),  n.  One  who  scram- 
bles. *  All  the  little  BcrawhUrz  after  fame. ' 
Addi»on. 

Scrambling  (skram'bling),  p.  and  a.  Ir- 
regular; straggling:  ramblinff;  haphazard; 
random.  '  A  huge  old  tcravnMing  bedroom. ' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Scramblingly  (skram'bling-liX  adv.  In  a 
scrambling  manner ;  by  seizing  or  catching 
at  eagerly. 

Soranch  (skranah),  v.t.  [Probablv  imitative; 
D.  schransen^  to  scranch;  Q.  nehramen,  to 
eat  greedily.  The  word  is  the  same  as 
eranchf  erauneh,  with  s  prefixed.  Comp. 
ereak,  $kreak;  cringe,  teringe.]  To  grind 
with  the  teeth,  and  with  a  cradding  sound; 
to  craunch.    [Ck>lloq.] 

Scranlcy  (skrangk'i),  a.  [A  form  of  tcragay 
with  n  Interposed.  See  Scrag.]  Lank; 
slender.    Pr^f.  WUion.    [Scotch.] 

Scrannel  (skran'el),  a.  [Allied  to  serofmy, 
wraumu,  thin,  meagre ;  IceL  »kran,  refuse ; 
comp.  Jr.  and  Gael  crion,  withered,  little, 
mean.]  Slight;  poor;  thin;  slender;  miser- 
able. 'Their  wrannel  pipes  of  wretched 
straw.'    MUUm. 

He  is  to  twang  harps  for  thee  and  blow  through 
serantul  pipes.  Cariyle. 

ScrannyCskran'i),  a.  [See above.]  Thin; 
lean;  scrannel;  scrawny.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Scrap  (skrap),  n.  [Formerly  «erap0;  Icei 
9krap,  scraps,  trifles;  from  the  verb  to 
»er<ipe.\  1.  A  small  piece,  properly  some- 
thing scraped  oiT ;  a  detached,  incomplete 
portion ;  a  bit ;  a  fragment ;  a  crumb ;  as, 
»erap»  of  meat 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and 
stolen  the  scra^.  Shah, 

2.  A  detached  piece,  portion,  or  fragment  of 
something  written  or  printed;  a  short  or 
unconnected  extract;  as,  wraj^  of  history 
or  poetry;  ttrapt  of  authors.  *  Scrape  of 
thundrous  epic  lilted  out.'  Ttnnyeon.— 
%.  A  picture,  suited  for  preservation  in  a 
scrap-book,  or  for  ornamenting  screens, 
boxes,  &c. ;  as,  coloured  terajw;  photographic 
wcrape,  &c.— 4.  vl.  The  husky,  skinny  re- 
siduum of  meltea  fat.    [Local] 

Scrap-book  (skrapl>uk),  n.  A  book  for 
holding  scraps;  a  book  for  the  preservation 
of  prints,  engravings,  <&c.,  or  of  short  pieces 
of  poetry  or  other  extracts  from  boolu  and 
papers;  an  album. 

Scrape  (skr&pX  vX.  pret  ^  pp.  tcraped;  ppr. 
aeraping.  [Directly  from  IceL  skrapa,  to 
icrapc,  to  clatter,  to  scratch;  cog.  with 
A.  Sax.  ecreopati,  to  scrape;  LO.  and  D. 
eehrapen,  also  »chraf>ben,  Dan.  skrabe,  to 
scrape,  to  scratch.]  1.  To  rub  the  surface 
of  with  a  sharp  or  rough  Instrument,  or  with 
something  hard ;  to  deprive  of  the  surface 
by  the  light  action  of  a  uiarp  instrument;  to 
grate  harshly  over;  to  abrade. 

A  hundred  footsteps  scra/e  the  marble  haU.   iV^. 

S:  To  clean  by  rubbing  with  something  sharp 
or  hard.  'Nor  icrape  trencher,  nor  wash 
dish.'  Shak.  Lev.  xiv.  41.— 3.  To  remove 
or  take  off  by  rubbing:  to  erase. 

I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her.  and  make  her 
Uke  the  top  of  a  rock.  Erek.  xxvi  4. 

Like  the  sanctimonious  pirate,  that  went  to  sea 
with  the  ten  commandments,  but  scraped  one  out  of 
the  Uble.  Shak. 

4.  To  collect  by  laborious  effort;  to  gather 
by  small  gains  or  savings;  to  acquire,  save, 
or  gather  pennrioualy:  usually  with  together; 
as,  to  eerape  a  sum  of  money  together. 


'The  nonconformists  did  not  choose,  but 
scraped  subscribers.'    FuUer. 

Let  the  government  be  ruined  by  his  avarice,  if  by 
avarice  he  can  scra/e  together  so  much  as  to  make 
his  peace.  South. 

5.  In  public  meetings,  &c..  to  express  dis- 
approbation of  or  attempt  to  drown  the 
voice  of  by  drawing  the  feet  over  the  floor. 
—To  scrape  acmtaintance  witii  a  person,  to 
make  one's  seu  acquainted,  lit.  by  bowing 
or  scraping;  to  insmuate  one's  self  into  a 
person's  acquaintance. 
Scrape  (skr&p),  v.i.  1.  To  roughen  or  re- 
move a  surface  by  rubbing;  to  make  a  harsh 
noise  by  rubbing;  to  make  a  harsh  noise. ~ 
2.  To  play  awkwardly  on  a  violin  or  such 
like  instrument 

To  arrive  at  this  surprising  expedition,  this  musi- 
cal legerdemain,  it  is  mdeea  necessary  to  do  little 
else  than  scrape  and  pipe.  Dr.  Knox. 

8.  To  make  an  awkward  bow,  with  a  draw- 
ing back  of  the  foot 

Scrape  (skrap),  n.  [From  the  verb.]  1.  The 
act  or  noise  of  scraping;  a  rubbing  over 
with  something  that  roughens  or  removes 
the  surface;  hence,  the  effect  of  scraping  or 
rubbing;  as,  a  noisy  scrape  on  a  floor;  the 
scrape  of  a  pen. — 2.  An  awkward  bow  accom- 

Sanied  with  a  scraping  of  the  foot— S.  A 
isagreeable  predicament ;  a  perplexing  or 
embarrassing  position;  a  difficulty;   per- 

glexity;  distress.    'All  who  find  themselves 
1  a  scrape.'    Sir  W.  Seott.   [Colloq] 

The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  through 
thick  and  thin  has  led  him  into  many  of  these  scrapes. 

ffardtirtOM. 

Scrape-penny  (skr&p'pen-i),  n.  A  miser; 
a  penunous  money  howler. 

Scraper  (skrap' 6r),  n.  1.  An  instrument 
with  which  anything  is  scraped;  specifically, 
a)  a  metal  instrument,  placed  at  or  near 
he  door  of  a  house,  upon  which  to  scrape  or 
dean  the  shoes.  (6)  An  instrument  drawn 
by  oxen  or  horses,  and  used  for  scraping 
earth  in  making  or  repairing  roads,  dl^:ing 
cellars,  canals,  Ac,  and  generally  in  raising 
and  removing  loosened  soil,  Ac.,  to  a  short 
distance,  (c)  A  large  hoe  used  In  cleaning 
roads,  court-yards,  cow-houses,  &e.  (d)  An 
Instrument  hav- 
ing two  or 
three  sides  or 
edges  for  clean- 
ing the  planks, 
masts,  or  decks 
of  ships,  Ac 
(e)lnengr.t^U}ol 
with    a    three- 
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edged  blade  for  removing  the  ridge  which 
rises  in  a  copper-plate  by  the  use  of  the 
graver  or  dry  point  (/)  In  lUhography, 
a  board  in  a  lithographic  press  whose  edge 
Is  lowered  on  the  tyropan-sheet  to  bring 
the  requisite  pressure  upon  the  paper  which 
lies  uiMn  the  inked  stone.— 2.  One  who 
scrapes ;  si>eciflcally.  (a)  a  miser ;  one  who 
gathers  property  by  penurious  diligence  and 
small  savings;  *a  scrape-penny. 

Be  thrifty  but  not  covetous ;  therefore  give 
Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  his  due. 
Never  was  scrafer  brave  nun.         Q.  Herbert. 

(b)  An  awkward  fiddler.    Cowley. 

Scraper-machine  (skr&p'dr-ma-shSnV  n. 
An  old  form  of  lithographic  press,  in  which 
the  stone  and  the  paper  for  we  impression, 
with  a  backing,  was  mn  beneath  a  straight 
edge  pressed  violently  upon  the  object  pass- 
ing beneath.  It  Is  now  supplanted  by  the 
roUer-press. 

ScrapMCallt  (skr&p'skal),  n.  A  miser;  a 
scrape-penny.    Withals. 

Scrap-forging  (skrap'fdrj-hig).  n.  A  piece 
of  scrap-iron  piled,  heated,  and  drawn  into 
a  bar. 

Scrapiana  (skrap-l-&'naX  n.pl.  A  collec- 
tion of  literary  scraps  or  fragments.  Jklec 
Rev. 

Scraping  (skr&p'lngX  ^  1*  The  act  of  one 
that  scrapes.— 2.  That  which  Is  scraped  off 
from  a  substance,  or  is  collected  by  scrap- 
ing, raking,  or  rubbing;  as,  the  scrapings  of 
the  street 

Scrapingly  (skr&p'Ing-UX  adv.  In  a  scrap- 
ing manner;  by  scraping. 

Scraping-plane  (skriip'ing-planXn.  A  plane 
having  a  vertical  cutter  or  bit,  with  an  edge 
ground  at  an  angle  of  70"  or  80*,  adjusted  by 
a  vertical  screw,  and  held  In  place  by  an 
end  screw  and  block,  used  by  workers  in 
iron,  steel,  brass,  ivory,  and  hard  woods. 

Scrap-iron  (skrapl-«mX  n.  Old  iron,  cut- 
tings of  plates,  and  other  miscellaneous 
fragments  of  iron  accumulated  for  remelt- 
ing.     Wrought  scrap-iron  consists  of  cut- 


tings, clippings,  and  wom-au^ 

cles,  such  as  horse-shoe  nails^ 

carefully  selected  and  rewroaasti'fe 

duct  possesses  sui>erior  toughness 

leabiUty. 
Scrap-metal  (skrap'met-alX  *i.       -* 

plied  to  fragments  of  4U]y1dnd  off 

are  only  of  use  for  remeltfi^ 
Scrappy  (skrap'i),  a.    Con 

'A  dreadfully  scrappy  dinner, 

remains  of  a  party  to  which  I  dJ<ln'^ 

you.'    Thackeray.    [Colloq.3 
Scratt  (skrat),  v.  t    [A  form  of  scr^tMi^A.  J 

scratch. 

It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  women  to 
of  such  as  they  suspect. 

Scratt  (skrat),  V.i.    To  rake;  to 

/or  Mags. 

Scratt  (skrat),  n.    An  hermaphrodite. 

Scratch  (skrach),  v.t  [O.K.  cns«cA.  t» 
scratch;  O.D.  kratsen,  Sw.  MrratmM^ 
kmdse,  G.  kratzen,  to  scratch.  Tbe  « 
not  properly  belong  to  the  word,  best 
probably  been  prefixed  through  the  Infli 
of  scrape,  &c.\  1.  To  rub,  tear,  or 
surface  of  with  something  sharp;  to 
slightly  by  a  point  or  points;  sm,  to  _ 
the  cheeks  with  the  nails;  to  serat^ik  th« 
earth  with  a  rake;  to  scratch  the  haiwta  or 
face  with  a  pin  or  the  like.  '  A  sort  of  snnll 
sand-coloured  stones,  so  hard  a«  to 
glass.'    iV.  Oretc. 

Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  «oo«l. 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she 

2.  To  rub  or  scrape  with  the  nails  ao' 
to  wound. 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails. 
To  scratch  your  head  and  bite  yoar 

8.  To   write   or  draw  awkwardly;   a«»    to 
scratch  out  a  pamphlet.    Swift, — 4.  To  d^ 
or  excavate  with  the  claws:  as,  some  aw- 
mals  scratch  holes  in  which  they  buxov.— 
5.  To  erase  or  blot  out:  to  obliterate;  to  ea- 
punge;  specifically,  in  horse-raeing,  to  1 
as  the  name  of  a  horse  from  the  Uat 
starters.     '  Hade  my  lord  seralek  him  far 
the  Two  Thousand.'    MacmiUan's  Mt^ 

He  retires  on  his  pension,  and  then  wtkcn  hSm  Ibok 
hour  is  near,  his  last  act  is  to  trr  and  get  hte  ■■■■• 
scratched,  so  that  he  may  not  aie  in  the  lesvkc  «f 
the  stranger.  /f  .  H.  JiusmlL 

— To  semfeft  otc<,  to  erase;  to  nib  out;  to  ob- 
literate. 

Scratch  (skrachX  v.i.    To  use  the  naila. 
claws,  or  the  like,  in  tearing  the  suifaoe.  or 
in  digging;  as,  the  gallinaceous  hen  icragcAn 
for  her  chickens.    'DuU  tame  Uiinga  .  .  - 
that  will  neither  bite  nor  scrotcA'  Dr.  B 
More. 

Scratch  (skrach),  n.  1.  A  break  in  the  nr- 
face  of  a  thing  made  by  scratching,  or  hj 
rubbing  with  anything  pointed;  a  lU^t 
furrow;  a  score;  as,  Skscratehon  timber  or 
glass. 

The  coarse  file  .  .  .  makes  deep  serakhe*  \m  eke 
worlc  yos.  M* 


2.  A  slight  wound:  a  laceration:  a  slight  fa»- 
cision.  'These  nails  with  «enUcMe«sludl  da- 
form  my  breast*    Prior. 

God  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  6eki  as  tMs. 

Shai. 

3.  A  kind  of  wig  covering  only  s  part  <4  tlw 
head.— 4  In  pugilism,  a  line  drawn  across 
the  prixe-ring,  up  to  which  boxers  are 
brought  when  they  join  fight;  hence  the  val> 

*  phrase,  to  come  up  to  the  aeni<«A,  meta- 
to  stand  to  the  consequence!^  orsppeir 

lien  expected.— 5.  In  handicappsd  compe- 
titions, the  starting-point,  or  the  time  of 
starting  for  those  competitors  who  srs  ooo- 
siderea  the  best,  and  who  are  sllowed  ao 
advantage  in  the  start— e.  In  biUiards,  an 
accidental,  successful  stroke;  a  flake.— 7.  A 
calcareous,  earthy  ,;or  stony  substance  vhldi 
separates  from  sea-water  in  boiling  it  for 
sut  jRee«.— 8.  pi.  A  disease  hi  honei,  000- 
sisting  of  dry  chaps,  rifts,  or  scsbi,  between 
the  heel  and  pastern-joint— OU  Seratek, 
thedeviL 

He  did  nothing  but  scratch,  scratch,  scntch.  «dl 
I  thought  it  was  Old  Scratch  himself.     JHerryti, 

Scratch  (skrach),  a.  Taken  at  rsndomor 
haphazard,  or  without  regard  to  qiiallflcs> 
tions;  taken  indiscriminately;  beterog^ 
neoua    [Colloq.] 

The  corps  is  a  familv  gathered  togetlier  Ike  vlai 
Jockevs  call  a  '  scratch  team.'  A  wbedcr  here,  sad 
a  leader  there,  with  lust  smartness  eootflt  to  ton 
above  the  level  of  a  dull  audience.  Lmr. 

Compared  with  the  Oxford  men.  thoK  sat  ip  bf 
Camhndtre  were  on  tlUs  occasion  Iktle  iNttcr  tkat  a 
scratch  cscm.  Times  Htintfeiftr. 


Fate,  flir,  fat.  f*!!;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tftbe,  tub,  btill;       oU,  pound;       ti,  8c  abtme;    f,  8c  Up. 


SCBAICH-BACX 


iJ3  - 

~-^*»*<lKr-l>»ck(«lmu;h'l»t).  n.    1.  A  tov 
.''^^rS~  »^ea  dniwii  ncrwi  a  penon's  hick 
I^tiit^-i    A 

tins    ot  ta  artiflciiFhSnd 

.  -led  to  A  Hfdls. 

■C^H,«<3ll-t>niih  (Kncb'bnuhV  n. 
^ric:aU    bundle  ot  kic  itHl  or  bi 
CMxuad  tlKbtl;  In  UMceotn,  with 
r>r«jJoctlne  «tbothe<^mlU«i»oi_  . 
^    SElR    bnuli  for  daJMng  knd  >cn 
ni^taJm   prepintonr  toffidlng  and 
*"g.    tor  clunioy  ilea,  SL  far  oUh 

SCT«.«oli-ondle  (iknchliTi^,  n.    Cn 

Sor«.«olMr  (ikncl/trx  n.    OuVbo  or 
■■'talch  scratchci;  ipeclllomllr  ^  -■  ■ 
X^^fctcbea  for  Iwtd.  u  tha  - 
one  o(  ths  Baurat. 
S<£i-«,«oianc:7  (ilirubliw-li},  I 
KBtlOQ    of  KntchlDg.     ■liilii 
•entceAfnoJy  ihi     '     "     " 


^•etl 


KtcUQg   (Jien 


CiUed  ilu  CUa  ctrt,  GtoMe-grati.Calth-ueed. 
Sec  Qium, 

Scratah-iris  (ikncti'wlg),  n.  A  Und  o[  wie 
thai  coven  oali  k  porlion  ot  the  held. 
'SmbllHralfA-U'^iwlthautpowder-'  Thatk- 

Sontob-WOIlC  (ikrach'irtrtX  n.  A  apeelM 
ol  fnico  couttting  ol  a  colemvd  pluter 
laid  on  tbe  tuce  ol  a  bulldlDC.  Ac.,  and 
coverad  with  a  whlla  one,  which  belDs 
KiBlcbed  through  to  wijr  duiitii  the  coi^ 
oured  work  appean  and  mokei  the  contruL 

Bon,tUe  (tkntl),  v.i.  (No  doubt  a  lorin 
luggettedbyacmrdbtorpartly  by  toifuUb.] 


jonjcrnwl.'  8u>(A-— S-IToc 


Senvl  (ifaiH).  n.  1. 
oi  luelennt  wilting, 
badwrlttng.    ■' 


itraggUng  leniiDli  thai 
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A  hut 

2.- Toe 
or  bar 
<liah.' 
or  take 

I  will 
like  the  t 
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